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I  WILL 


I  will  start  anew  this  morning  with  a  higher, 
fairer  creed, 

I  will  cease  to  stand  complaining  of  my  ruth- 
less neighbor's  greed; 

I  will  cease  to  sit  repining  while  my  duty's 
call  is  clear. 

I  will  waste  no  moment  whining  and  my 
heart  shall  know  no  fear. 


I  will  look  sometimes  about  me  for  the 

things  that  merit  praise; 
I  will  search  for  hidden  beauties  that  elude 

the  grumbler's  gaze; 
I  will  try  and  find  contentment  in  the  paths 

that  I  must  tread, 
I  will  cease  to  have  resentment  when  another 

moves  ahead. 


I  will  not  be  swayed  by  envy  when  my  rival's 

strength  is  shown; 
I  will  not  deny  his  merit,  but  I'll  strive  to 

prove  my  own; 
I  will  try  to  see  the  beauty  spread  before  me, 

rain  or  shine — 
I  will  cease  to  preach  your  duty  and  be  more 

concerned  with  mine.  —S.  E.  Riser 
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For  Top  Market 
Prices,  Consign 
Your  Live  Stock 


to 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
&C0. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  Chicago  S.  St.  Joseph 
S.  Omaha  Denver  E.  St.  Louis 
So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City 
E.  Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


aRIND  150  BU.  PER  HOUF 

LESS  THAN  IZ  PER  BUSHEL! 

Bowsher  Mills  often  reduce  the 
cost  of  grinding  one-half.  That's 
because  they  are  Ught  running, 
with  perfect  conical  shape  grind- 
ers, different  from  aU  others. 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
efiucks)  and  Grind  all  kinds  of 
small  grain  and  Head  Kaffir.  Handy 
to  operate.  10  sizes— 2  to  25  H.  P. 
Also  sweep  grinders. 

cprp  Send  for  folder  on  valaor 
SAEiC  of  feed,  end  manures. 

C.N. P. BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
f  atterton  Machinery  Co.,  I22S  W.  Illh  St,,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Make  it  repair- 
ing automobile 
,  tires.  Punct- 
L  ures  and  blow- 
outs are  com* 
,  mon.  Tires 
'  need  retread- 
ing and  vul- 
f  canizing. 

EACH  AUTO  SOLD 
MEANS  MORE  URES 
TO  MEND. 
'  Auto  tire  repair 
field  a  hundred  times 
,  bigger  and  better  than 

old  bicycle  days.  Johnnon.Tejc. 
i  writes,  "I  made  as  high  as  $18 
[profit  in  one  day."  JnveBti- 
\  gate  today.  Ask  for  FfiEE 
\  catalog. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
>I061  CtfltaMvt.       lodiaoapoft, lad. 


Like  a  Dream 
Come  True 

This  is  a  true  story  of  success  on  a 
farm.  Frank  Bower  made  the  old  farm 
produce  double  crops — without  a  pound 
of  fertilizer.  Read  this  romance  of 
money  making — 

"Upside-Down  Farm" 

To  farmers  we  will  mail  this  cloth- 
hound  book  without  your  sending  a 
cent  now.  Read  it — then  send  us  25c  if 
you  keep  it.  Write  today — don't  delay* 

Farmers'  Mutual  PublisfaiDg  Co. 
70  W.  Cass  Street      Albion,  Mich. 


tlitlulufVi 


Only5 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters—tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo — homemade,  stave, 
brick, cement.tile.metal  .pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov,1914,covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  heats  all 
previous  editions.  -  Write  today, 
f  Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Satem.  0. 


ECONOMY- 


Before  you  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
our  26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 
at  12'  c.  per  rod.    Many  other  styles 
and  prices. 

Keystone  Stee!  &  Wire  Co., 
6857  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


&a333>  ,ro?afuUAUT0  SUPPLIES 

in  your  locality.    Write  for  terms. 

ECONOMY  AUTO  &  CYCLE  SUPPLY  CO. 

160  N.  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  IHinois 


KANSAS  FARMER 

BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  Ahout 
The  Automobile  and  for  the  JVlotorist 


January  1,  1916 


SOME  car  owners  run  their  automo- 
biles all  winter  and  seldom  have 
trouble  from  freezing  or  in  starting. 
The  magneto  certainly  "has  it  all  over" 
the  dry  cell  for  cold  weather  starting, 
for  when  a  dry  cell  is  frozen,  or  cold 
enough  to  freeze,  there  is  little  chance 
of  getting  current  out  of  it,  while  the 
magneto  will  work  at  any  old  temper- 
ature which  is  not  hot  enough  to  drive 
the  magnetism  out  of  the  permanent 
magnets  or  to  destroy  the  insulation  of 
the  armature  winding. 

If  cars  are  to  be  used  in  below  zero 
weather  and  must  stand  in  that  tem- 
perature when  not  running,  then  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  thawed  out. 
Storage  cells  and  dry  cells  as  well,  will 
seldom  freeze  while  at  work,  for  the  very 
act  of  providing  electricity  keeps  them 
from  freezing.  If  a  dry  cell  be  so  very 
cold  that  you  cannot  get  current  out  of 
it,  then  just  get  two  or  more  warm  cells, 
couple  them  in  series,  and  connect  them 
in  series  with  the  frozen  cells. 

The  carburetor  is  another  cold  weather 
danger  point,  as  far  as  starting  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  seen  car  drivers  who 
kept  an  old  fiatiron,  a  brick,  piece  of 
soapstone,  or  some  other  convenient  ar- 
ticle, upon  the  stove  and  when  the  car 
was  to  be  started  on  a  cold  morning,  the 
hot  object  was  placed  beside  the  car- 
buretor for  a  short  time  and  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  carburetor  and  to  the 
gasoline,  caused  the  car  to  start  readily 
and  easily. — Jas.  F.  Hobart  in  Automo- 
bile Dealer  and  Repairer. 


Put  Spare  Tire  to  Work. 

Automobile  tires,  like  machines,  should 
receive  some  attention  and  care  before 
they  reach  the  point  of  "laying  down  on 
the  job."  A  little  care  in  looking  over 
a  machine  occasionally  will  prevent 
trouble,  so  will  a  close  examination  of 
tires  while  they  are  still  in  good  condi- 
tion enable  one  to  prevent  much  of  the 
trouble  to  which  tires  are  heir. 

The  proper  use  of  the  extra  or  "spare" 
tire,  which  every  autoist  should  carry, 
will  enable  him  to  make  such  examina- 
tions and  repairs  at  the  proper  time. 
At  regular  intervals  the  extra  tire  should 
be  used  to  replace  one  of  the  service 
tires  and  the  one  removed  should  be 
gone  over  immediately.  All  cuts,  cracks 
and  breaks  should  be  sealed  by  vulcaniz- 
ing and  the  weak  places  reinforced.  Ac- 
cording to  "Motor,"  if  a  car  is  in  con- 
stant service,  one  tire  exchange  per  week 
and  in  rotation  will  enable  one  to  keep 
all  the  tires  in  as  good  condition  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course  this  period  depends  upon 
the  driver  and  condition  of  the  roads 
traveled.  By  this  arrangement,  the  ex- 
tra tire  will  be  kept  in  good  repair  for 
emergency  calls  with  the  emergencies  re- 
duced to.  a  minimum  and  in  most  cases 
the  tire  mileage  will  be  almost  doubled. 
— A.  Cammack,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Farm  Power  Statistics. 

Some  very  interesting  and  instructive 
figures  have  been  compiled  by  Prof. 
Phillip  S.  Rose,  of  the  American  Thresh- 
erman.  This  material  was  reviewed  by 
the  Literary  Digest,  and  can  be  had  in 
pamphlet  form.  Professor  Rose  has 
made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
power  problem  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  is  in  a  position  to  get  reas- 
onably accurate  figures.  He  says  in  part 
that  the  total  power  plants  of  the  farm- 
ers is  in  excess  of  that  used  for  all  the 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United 
States.   His  compilation  follows: 


The  writer  thinks  that  the  estimate  of 
gas  tractors  is  too  low  and  that  if  the 
true  figures  were  known,  the  engine 
power  would  be  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  estimated  horse  and  mule  power. 

Gear  and  Magneto  Troubles. 

A.  L.,  Kanopolis,  Kan.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: My  engine  heats  easily.  Has  the 
thermo-syphon  cooling  system.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  magneto.  I  can 
get  no  speed  on  high  and  can  climb  a 
hill  only  on  low.  Have  a  new  platinum 
point  in  breaker  box,  but  the  magneto 
does  not  work  much  better.  Have 
recently  replaced  drive  gear  of  the  dif- 
ferential, which  had  been  stripped.  There 
is  a  constant  roar  and  rumble  when  the 
gears  are  in  motion.  When  starting  the 
car,  the  transmission  thumps  and  clanks 
just  at  the  instant  of  starting  and  then 
runs  smoothly  except  for  the  roar. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  engine  heat- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  timing  of  the 
spark.  The  late  spark  will  cause  slow 
burning  of  the  charge,  and  consequent 
heating  of  the  entire  engine.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  entire  water  system, 
radiator,  engine  jackets,  and  connecting 
pipes,  need  a  thorough  cleaning  out, 
particularly  if  dirty  water  has  been  used. 
The  chief  reason,  however,  for  overheat- 
ing, is  having  the  spark  too  late  for  the 
speed  the  engine  is  running.  With  a 
thermo-syphon  system  it  is  very  impor: 
tant  that  the  water  at  all  times  fills  the 
radiator,  so  that  the  return  water  pipe 
from  the  top  of  the  engine  is  always 
covered. 

If  the  advancing  of  the  spark,  as  above 
advised,  does  not  cure  the  magneto 
trouble,  look  over  the  spark  plug  and 
all  the  wiring  connections.  If  the  wir- 
ing is  perfect,  and  the  plugs  have  no 
broken  porcelains,  it  is  best  to  remove 
the  magneto,  box  it  carefully,  and  ex- 
press it  to  the  makers  for  repairs.  The 
novice  seldom  can  repair  a  magneto,  and 
is  apt  to  do  it  more  harm  than  good. 
This  applies  to  90  per  cent  of  the  garage 
repair  men  as  well. 

The  roaring  and  rumbling  of  the  drive 
gear  in  the  differential  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cogs  on  the  gear  that 
meshes  with  the  new  one  were  scarred 
and  bruised  when  the  old  gear  was 
stripped.  Probably  these  cogs  were  not 
properly  dressed  up  by  the  repair  man 
when  he  put  the  new  one  in  place.  If  the 
rumbling  is  not  excessive,  it  will  proba- 
bly disappear  in  time.  If  it  is  very  pro- 
nounced, it  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  power  of  the  engine.  It  can 
be  remedied  by  having  the  damaged  gear 
dressed  up  or  a  new  one  put  in.  The 
clank  and  thump  may  arise  from  the 
old  gear  having  parts  of  cogs  broken 
off.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  chance 
for  another  serious  break.  The  symp- 
toms mentioned  can  also  be  caused  by 
an  improperly  adjusted  or  a  loose  bear- 
ing. A  thorough  examination  and  tuning 
up  of  the  gear  system  is  apparently 
needed. 


The  automatic  spark  advance  not  only 
does  the  work  accurately  but  it  does  not 
forget.  If  a  driver  gives  proper  atten- 
tion to  steering  the  car,  varying  the 
throttle,  applying  the  brakes  and  watch- 
ing the  road  ahead,  he  will  not  have 
much  time  left  to  manipulate  the  spark 
lever  or  talk  to  passengers. 


Painting  an  automobile  so  that  it  will 
look  neat  and  workmanlike  is  an  ex- 
pert's job.  .You  can  easily  improve  the 


Kind  of  Power  Number 

Horses  and  mules  25,411,000 

Harness  20,382,000 

Windmills   750,000 

Steam  tractors    100,000 

Gas  tractors    20,000 

Gas  engines    1,000,000 


Average 
Value 
$111.85 
10.00 
100.00 


2,000.00 
150.00 


Total 
Value 
$2,842,655,000 
203,820,000 
75,000,000 

'40,'000,666 
150,000,000 


Total  Horse 
Power 
14,230,000 


75,000 
4,000,000 
600,000 
5,000,000 


$3,311,475,000  23,905,000 


He  says  further  that  "the  total  power 
used  in  all  manufacturing  enterprises, 
according  to  the  1910  census,  was  18,- 
755,286.  Even  allowing  a  little  margin 
for  possible  error,  it  is  thus  seen  that 
the  farmer's  power  problem  is  a  large 
one  and  involves  millions  of  dollars. 
Mechanical  power  on  farms  is  much 
smaller  in  amount  than  animal  power, 
but  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing."  The 
above  figures  show  that  engines  supply 
at  present  about  two-thirds  as  much 
power  on  farms  as  horses  and  mules. 


appearance  by  carefully  washing  the 
surface  with  warm  water  containing  a 
little  ammonia,  and  then  giving  it  a  coat 
of  thin  varnish. 


The  owTner  who  is  using  vibrator  coils 
will  find  that  any  excessive  current  con- 
sumption is  due  to  excessive  tension  of 
the  vibrator  springs.  The  spring  ad- 
justment should  be  loosened  until  the 
motor  begins  to  miss  and  then  slowly 
tightened  again  until  regular  firing  is 
resumed. 


cq.  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  &  Gas 

Prove  Their  Quality 

Write  us,  giving  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  a 

high-grade  Meco  Engine  for  trial,  and 
send  you  our  Engine  Catalog  to  select 
the  kind  of  engine  you  want. 


COSTS  YOU  LESS 

2  H  P,  $35.10: 3  H  P.  $52  65:  4  H-P.  $70.20: 
6  H-P.  $100;  8  H-P.  $140.40: 12  H-P.  $210.90, 

Built  for  hard,  heavy  work,  compact, 
easy  to  run;  fe ~r  parts,  and  save  their 
cost  in  fuel  first  year. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Don't  pay  more  than  our  prices  for  any 
\  high-grade  engine  until  you  have  tried 
t  the  Meco.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

Manufacturers  Engine  Company . 

1931  Crystal  Avenue.    Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


Galloway  Offers  Great 
Bargains  For  1916 


1915  has  proven  a  wonderful  year.  Bigger 
business,  more  customers,  lower  prices 
than  ever  before.  Nov/ comes  1916.  Plana 
are  all  made.  Factories  will  increase  ca« 
^  pacity  and  decrease  manufacturing  cost. 
Galloway  customers  will  get  the  benefit 
Will  you  be  one  of  them— and 

Save  35  to  50%  On  Your 
Purchases  In  1916 


FUR  DEALERS 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Yourfur  goods  will  costyou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  V. 

TRAPPERS 

Send  for  our  special  price  list 
before  making  shipments  to  any 
one.  Our  prices  will  increase  your 
fur  income  this  season. 
Tou  don't  guess  about 
your  prices  when  get- 
ting ours,  but  get  the 
highest  always.  When 
shipping  to  us  you  save 
the  middleman's  profit. 
We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  quick 
returns,  pay  express  charges,  and  when  so 
requested  hold  shipments  separate  for  your 
approval  of  returns.  Wanted  at  once,  50,000 
Kansas  Skunk  Skins. 

FRED  WHITE,  The  Kansas  Fur  Man, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 


rappers 

Write  Us  First  Get     price  liat 


T" 
VllllG  U3  I  II  ai  an(j  Bhippinor  tags. 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure, 
McCulloagb  &  Tumbaci,    132  N,  Mam  St.,  St.  Lotas,  Mt. 

HIDES  TANNED 

We  actually  save  you  fully  50*;  when  you  ship  us  a  cow  or 
horse  hide  to  be  made  up  into  a  coat  or  robe.  We  are  the 
tanners  who  protect  you  against  poor  work  or  loss  of 
hides  from  any  cause  by  our  Hide  Insurance  Certificate. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog,  giving  prices  and  all  in* 
formation.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 

526   MARKET  ST.  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

WHEN  WHITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


FARMERS'  WEEK  AT  TOPEKA. 

January  10  to  14  is  known  as  "Farm- 
ers' Week"  in  Kansas.  During  that  week 
the  meetings  of  the  Kansas  Improved 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  and  those  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  held. 
The  breeders'  meeting  is  held  the  fore 
part  of  the  week,  and  the  convention  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  begins  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  continues  through 
Friday.  The  programs  for  these  meet- 
ings cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
closely  related  to  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  and  the  progress  of  the 
state's  agriculture. 

At  the  breeders'  meeting  Dr.  B.  W. 
Murphy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  who  is  doing  such  good 
work  in  helping  clean  up  hog  cholera  in 
Marshall  County,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  making  of  hog  cholera 
serum  and  the  methods  followed  in 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  cholera  prem- 
ises. H.  B.  Walter,  of  Effingham,  will 
discuss  the  development  of  a  utility  type 
of  hog.  H.  J.  Cottle  of  Topeka,  who 
has  successfully  fitted  sixteen  herds  of 
hogs  for  the  show  ring,  will  tell  how  he 
does  it.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
holding  of  a  futurity  Poland  China  hog 
show  in  Kansas.  William  McFadden, 
secretary  of  the  American  Poland  China 
Record  Association,  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gram the  afternoon  of  January  11,  to 
explain  the  details  of  this  show.  This 
feature  should  be  specially  noted  by 
breeders  of  Poland  China  hogs.  Breed- 
ing up  the  dairy  herd  will  be  discussed 
by  C.  F.  Goldsmith,  who  now  has  charge 
of  the  herd  at  the  State  Hospital. 
Frank  Buzard,  and  other  successful 
dairymen,  will  take  part  in  the  general 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

Kansas  as  a  breeding  ground  for  pure- 
bred beef  cattle  will  occupy  one  session. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Coehel,  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  will  tell  of  the  new  ex- 
periment in  beef  cattle  breeding  just 
started — an  experiment  that  will  con- 
tinue for  twenty  years.  An  address  on 
the  selling  end  of  the  pure-bred  stock 
business  will  be  given  by  Fred  G.  Lap- 
tad,  of  Lawrence.  C.  E.  Wood,  Clarence 
Laeey,  and  other  sheep  breeders,  will 
tell  how  to  succeed  in  the  breeding  of 
sheep.  There  will  be  one  session  of  a 
general  nature,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  will  be  an  address  by  Otis  E.  Hall, 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Kansas' 
Agricultural  College,  on  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  of  the  state.  P.  H.  Ross, 
county  agricultural  agent  of  Leaven- 
worth County,  will  tell  of  his  work  for 
live  stock  improvement  in  that  county. 

One  session  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture meeting  will  be  given  over  entirely 
to  the  beef  cattle  situation.  Feeders  of 
cattle  are  much  concerned  over  the  un- 
certainties of  the  cattle  market.  This 
subject  will  be  formally  presented  by 
John  A.  Edwards,  a  feeder  of  Greenwood 
County.  Robert  H.  Hazlett,  of  El  Do- 
rado, will  talk  on  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  and  E.  L.  Barrier,  of  Eu- 
reka, will  tell  how  he  produces  "baby 
beef."  A  lecture  on  the  traction  engine 
will  be  given  by  Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of 
the  engineering  division  of  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  illustrated  by  moving 
pictures  of  traction  plowing  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  present  status  of  the  horse  busi- 
ness will  be  presented  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell.  Theo.  C.  Mueller,  president 
of  the  German-American  State  Bank  of 
Topeka,  will  give  an  address  on  "The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and  Banker." 

At  the  wheat  and  corn  session  on  Fri- 
day, Prof.  George  A.  Dean  and  Director 
W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, will  speak.  Also  practical  corn 
growers  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
will  have  a  part  on  this  program. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Wright  Whitcomb,  of  To- 
peka, will  talk  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
rural  schools.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mathis,  of 
Alabama,  who  is  on  the  program,  is  one 
of  the  most  valued  workers  in  the  South 
in  improving  its  agriculture  and  better- 
ing the  conditions  of  those  engaged  in 
that  occupation.  She  is  an  inspiring 
talker  and  will  have  a  real  message. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  or  stockman 
to  lay  off  for  a  few  days  the  second 
Week  in  January  and  attend  these  meet- 
ings.   No  one  can  fail  to  benefit  by  so 


doing.  These  meetings  are  for  the  men 
who  till  the  land  and  grow  and  market 
the  crops,  and  they  can  do  much  toward 
promoting  their  own  interests  by  at- 
tending and  taking  part  in  these  two 
state  meetings. 

HORSE  FLESH  FOR  FOOD. 

New  York  is  getting  so  hungry  for 
meat  that  the  city  will  sanction,  begin- 
ning with  the  new  year,  the  sale  of  horse 
meat  for  food.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
meat  all  over  this  country  in  spite  of 
our  vast  resources  in  live  stock  produc- 
tion. This  move  on  the  part  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  apparently  an  effort  to 
help  out  on  this  shortage.  There  may 
be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  horse 
meat  as  food,  but  the  people  of  America 
have  a  great  veneration  for  this  animal 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  there  will  not 
be  any  considerable  amount  eaten  unless 
unknowingly  under  the  guise  of  other 
meat. 

The  shortage  of  meat  is  bringing,  as 
a  natural  result,  an  increased  interest  in 
live  stock  production.  Farmers  and 
stock  growers  will  not  be  slow  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  meat  Avhen  it 
can  be  done  with  a  profit.  The  many 
years  in  which  meat  was  produced  in 
this  country  at  such  low  cost — cheaper 
than  it  can  ever  be  produced  again — 
spoiled  the  people,  and  it  is  requiring 
considerable  adjustment  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  higher  prices  that  must 
prevail.  During  this  period  of  cheap 
meat  people  formed  the  habit  of  select- 
ing and  using  only  the  choicest  cuts,  al- 
though these  cuts  are  no  more  nourish- 
ing than  the  cheaper  parts.  This  con- 
firmed habit  of  neglecting  so  much  of 
the  carcass  of  meat-producing  animals 
has  had  much  to  do  with  increasing  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  consumer.  We  must 
learn  to  utilize  the  whole  carcass  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Suitable  methods  of 
cooking  will  make  the  cheaper  meat  pal- 
atable and  instruction  along  this  line  is 
now  being  given  all  over  tbe  country  in 
the  schools  teaching  home  economics. 

Horse  meat  may  be  all  right,  but  we 
predict  that  the  usual  meat-producing 
animals  will  continue  to  supply  the  meat 
for  people  in  this  country — at  least  until 
a  new  generation  has  arisen  that  has 
been  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
horse  as  a  work  and  pleasure  animal. 
St    St  St 

POLAND  CHINA  FUTURITY  SHOW. 

A  futurity  show  is  a  most  important 
means  of  bringing  a  breed  of  live  stock 
into  prominence  before  the  public.  Such 
shows,  wherever  held,  have  resulted  in 
putting  to  the  front  the  very  best  ani- 
mals of  the  breed.  Kansas  can  have  a 
futurity  show  of  Poland  China  hogs  this 
year,  if  the  breeders  want  it.  Thirteen 
states  had  such  shows  last  year. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poland  China  Record  Associa- 
tion it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the 
stockholders  that  the  holding  of  futurity 
shows  would  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
It  was  made  apparent  at  this  meeting 
that  the  members  of  this  association 
were  working  in  the  interest  of  the  breed 
and  would  make  association  ties  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  good.  There  are 
enough  Poland  China  breeders  in  Kansas 
to  hold  such  a  show.  Secretary  William 
McFadden  of  the  American  Poland 
China  Record  Association  will  speak  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Improved 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  11.  He  should  be 
greeted  by  a  goodly  number  of  the  breed- 
ers of  the  state.  He  will  at  that  time 
explain  fully  the  plans  for  the  futurity 
show  and  those  who  are  awake  to  the 
opportunities  offered  to  bring  their 
breed  into  prominence  should  not  fail 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

St    St  St 
JERSEY  CATTLEMEN  ACTIVE. 

The  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  is  continuing  with  enthusi- 
asm the  pushing  into  prominence  of  their 
favorite  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  Forty 
members  were  in  attendance  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  recently  held  in  Kansas 
City.  The  most  important  piece  of  work 
this  organization  is  conducting  is  that  of 
holding  a  dairy  cattle  show  at  Kansas 
City,  which  is  the  great  gateway  for  the 
whole  Southwest.     This  show  has  for 


two  years  been  held  in  connection  with 
the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
but  these  Jersey  men  have  a  vision  of  a 
big  independent  dairy  cattle  show  that 
will  be  conducted  in  a  circuit  with  such 
exhibitions  of  dairy  cattle  as  arc  held 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  at  Chicago.  Those  who  have  noted 
the  great  interest  taken  in  the  dairy 
cattle  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  the  last  two  years  can  well  see 
how  such  vision  may  be  realized  in  the 
near  future. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  retiring 
president,  F.  J.  Bannister,  urged  upon 
the  members  the  importance  of  taking 
early  action  in  securing  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  organizations  of  dairy  cattle 
breeders  tributary  to  Kansas  City. 

This  is  a  move  for  advancing  the  dairy 
cattle  interests  that  should  by  all  means 
be  encouraged,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  taking  so  active  a  part  in 
mobilizing  the  dairy  forces  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  secretary  reported 
that  the  organization  started  the  new 
year  with  118  members,  a  gain  of  sixty- 
four  new  members  during  the  year.  C. 
J.  Tucker,  of  Longview  Farm,  Lees  Sum- 
mit, Mo.,  was  elected  president,  and  J. 
M.  Axley,  of  Kansas  City,  secretary- 
treasurer.  F.  J.  Bannister  is  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  coming 
year. 
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We  are  glad  to  give  space  on  the  edi- 
torial page  this  week  to  the  various 
movements  having  to  do  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  different  lines  of  agricul- 
tural activity  in  our  state.  These  meet- 
ings have  a  distinct  value  to  farmers  and 
live,  stock  breeders.  Kansas,  great  as  it 
is  in  an  agricultural  way,  must  look  for- 
ward instead  of  backward.  Too  much 
time  can  easily  be  spenjt  in  going  over 
past  achievements.  In  no  one  thing  is 
there  greater  immediate  opportunity 
than  in  the  improvement  of  the  live 
stock  grown  in  the  state.  Kansas 
Farmer  has  always  championed  the 
cause  of  better  live  stock,  and  we  urge 
that  our  readers  line  themselves  up  with 
the  various  movements  looking  to  better 
things  for  the  future. 
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ANGUS  MEN  MEET  IN  TOPEKA. 

Angus  cattle  breeders  of  Kansas  have 
decided  to  do  more  co-operative  boosting 
for  their  breed  in  this  state  than  they 
have  done  before.  An  active,  aggressive 
state  association  is  to  be  formed.  In 
fact,  a  temporary  organization  was  ef- 
fected at  the  American  Royal  last  fall. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  January  12,  1916, 
immediately  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Improved 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  at  Topeka, 
a  meeting  of  the  Angus  men  will  be  held 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
men  who  are  interested  in  this  move- 
ment are  planning  to  make  the  organ- 
ization of  equal  value  to  the  breeder  and 
to  the  one  who  grows  grade  stock  for 
market.  The  common  interest  should 
make  this  co-operation  between  breeder 
and  grower  of  benefit  to  all. 

Kansas  is  coming  into  a  new  era  in 
beef  production  and  we  would  urge  that 
all  interested  in  Angus  cattle  attend 
this  meeting  and  that  they  come  early 
enough  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
stock  breeders'  meeting. 
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OLEOMARGARINE  OUTPUT. 

The  output  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
Chicago  district  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber shows  another  large  falling  off  from 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  output 
was  138,260  pounds  of  colored  and  7,- 
788,040  pounds  of  uncolored,  or  a  total 
of  7,926,300  pounds  against  173,910 
pounds  of  colored  and  9,218,736  pounds 
of  uncolored,  or  a  total  of  9.302,646 
pounds  for  November  last  year,  a  dif- 
ference of  1,466,346  pounds.  This  is  a 
greater  falling  off  than  was  shown  in 
October  figures.  The  output  for  the 
month  of  October  was  111,961  pounds 
colored  and  7.558,292  pounds  of  uncol- 
ored, or  a  total  of  7,670,253  pounds. 

The  output  of  renovated  butter  in  the 
district  for  November  was  1,178,600 
pounds  against  1,418,104  pounds  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago. 


WORK  ROADS  AT  RIGHT  TIME. 

Some  of  the  counties  of  Kansas  are 
going  at  the  road-working  problem  in  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  manner.  The 
maintaining  and  building  of  roads  is  be- 
ing put  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
specialists  in  road  building.  This  is  in 
line  with  modern  progress  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  farmer  no  longer  makes  his 
own  shoes,  his  clothes,  nor  the  many 
other  articles  that  he  made  for  himself 
in  the  olden  times.  In  the  building  of 
roads,  however,  this  change  has  not  been 
made.  Farmers  generally  are  expected 
to  make  their  own  roads.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years,  but 
even  with  better  road  laws  and  better 
organization  it  has  been  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  road  work  done  as  it  should 
be  and  at  the  right  time. 

The  dragging  contracts  that  have  been 
made  have  in  many  cases  not  given  the 
results  that  should  follow  placing  this 
work  on  a  business  basis.  Too  often  this 
work  has  been  done  when  most  conven- 
ient to  the  man  contracting  to  do  it. 
Reno  County  has  recently  prepared  a 
form  of  contract  that  should  insure  the 
work  being  much  more  efficiently  done 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Those  who 
enter  into  contracts  with  this  county  to 
drag  roads  the  coming  year  will  agree 
to  do  the  work  when  necessary  and  only 
when  necessary.  The  contracts  require 
that  they  keep  the  entire  road  smooth 
so  that  two  vehicles  can  easily  pass, 
that  they  keep  it  sufficiently  crowned  to 
drain,  avoid  bumps  at  culverts,  maintain 
smooth  approaches  to  bridges,  and  keep 
the  ditches  clean.  These  points  arc  all 
specifically  covered  in  the  contract,  and 
it  is  stated  that  any  work  with  drag  or 
grader  which  leaves  any  part  of  the 
road  in  such  shape  that  travel  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  middle  of  the  road- 
way, will  be  considered  improper  work, 
and  such  places  must  be  gone  over  until 
they  are  in  condition  for  travel. 

The  preparation  of  such  contracts  will 
be  of  little  avail,  however,  if  their  terms 
are  not  rigidly  enforced.  In  this  county 
those  signing  contracts  to  perform  this 
work  are  to  be  required  to  give  sufficient 
bond  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  all  the 
terms.  This  is  a  most  businesslike  way 
of  handling  the  road-making  problem. 
The  county  engineer  is  the  individual 
who  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  work  done,  and  those  who 
pay  the  tax  money  for  road  work  will 
know  whom  to  charge  with  any  failures 
to  get  results.  Taxpayers  generally  are 
not  unwilling  to  pay  their  money  for 
road  building  providing  they  get  ade- 
quate returns  for  the  money  expended. 
Much  money  has  been  wasted  in  road 
maintenance  and  we  trust  this  Reno 
County  plan,  with  the  iron-clad  contract, 
will  bear  fruit  and  bring  about  greater 
efficiency  in  road  maintenance. 

EDWIN  SNYDER  DIES. 

With  the  passing  away  of  Edwin  Sny- 
der, Kansas  loses  one  of  her  foremost 
citizens.  For  many  years  Mr.  Snyder 
has  been  prominent  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  state.  He  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Jeffer- 
son County  at  an  early  date,  and  there 
reared  his  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  represented  his  county 
in  the  legislature  and  has  served  faith- 
fully on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  being 
for  a  long  period  of  time  its  treasurer. 
His  wise  counsel  was  always  sought  by; 
those  interested  in  promoting  agricul- 
tural progress  in  the  state.  He  was  blind 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  but 
this  affliction  in  no  way  lessened  his  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  Through  the 
devotion  of  his  wife  and  family  he  was 
able  to  follow  closely  those  things  in 
which  he  had  been  interested  earlier  in 
life.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  was  always  in 
attendance  at  its  annual  meetings  up  to 
the  one  held  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Snyder's 
humor  and  kindly  wit  were  always  in 
evidence,  and  a  shadow  will  be  cast  over 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  because  no  more  will  he 
sit  among  the  members  and  counsel  with 
them  in  their  deliberations.  His  death 
occurred  December  24.  1015,  at  his  home 
in  Topeka,  where  he  had  lived  since  re- 
tiring from  active  farm  work 
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GOOD  ROADS  BENEFIT  ALL 

By  W.  S.  Gearhart,  in  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


GOOD  roads  benefit  more  people  than  any  other  public 
institution.    They  add  to  the  social  advantages  and 
make  it  possible  to  have  better  educational  facilities 
for  the  farm  boys  and  girls. 

Good  roads  facilitate  the  hauling  of  farm  products  to 
market,  they  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  living. 

Good  roads  increase  land  values,  they  give  wider  choice 
of  time  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  tend  to 
equalize  the  farm  business  between  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  gravel  road  shown  in  the  cut  is  in  Shawnee  County 
between  Topeka  and  Silver  Lake.  It  is  good  the  year  round. 


AN  intelligent  business  man  or  man- 
ufacturer seeking  a  location  for 
his  plant  gives  first  consideration 
to  the  means  for  transporting  his  prod- 
ucts. Farming  is  a  business,  and  the 
farm  is  the  plant.  The  product  of  the 
business  must  be  transported,  and  the 
farmer,  as  much  as  any  other  business 
man,  needs  to  consider  the  means  of 
transportation.  A  road  system  is  one  of 
transportation,  just  as  a  line  of  boats 
or  a  railroad  system  is  a  system  of 
transportation. 

Good  roads  are  so  important  to  the 
financial,  social  and  educational  well- 
being  of  the  community  that  no  enumer- 
ation of  their  advantages  is  likely  to 
include  all  the  benefits.  Extending  in 
various  directions  they  form  the  arteries 
of  the  life  of  the  town  or  community. 
They  are  the  currents  of  traffic,  and  as 
such  their  condition  frequently  means 
the  profit  or  loss  on  the  sale  of  produce 
and  determines  the  ability  of  one  com- 
munity to  compete  with  another. 

Good  roads  benefit  more  people  than 
any  other  public  institution.  The  road 
problem  is  not  a  local  matter  for  the 
road  districts  or  townships  to  handle.  A 
good  road  is  a  universal  public  benefac- 
tion. There  is  not  a  single  member  of 
the  community  who  does  not  receive 
advantage  and  pleasure  from  it.  It  is 
the  most  democratic  of  all  public  insti- 
tutions. A  courthouse  is  for  records  and 
litigation;  an  asylum  for  the  infirm;  a 
jail  or  penitentiary  for  criminals;  a  park 
for  recreation:  a  school  for  instruction; 
a  church  for  worship;  a  hotel  for  way- 
farers; but  a  good  road  is  for  everybody, 
saint  and  sinner,  man,  woman  and  child, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor — all  have 
a  share  of  the  benefits  of  a  good  road, 
and  there  are  not  the  only  beneficiaries, 
for  the  road  is  not  alone  for  the  use  of 
those  living  in  the  locality.  Any  person 
living  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  an 
equal  right  with  every  other  to  use  the 
highway,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  has  extended  the  use  of  the 
public  highways  more  than  ever  before. 

Good  roads  add  to  the  social  advan- 
tages. The  paved  street  and  the  white 
way  abruptly  terminating  at  the  city 
limits  in  a  mud  road  with  unsurmount- 
able  culverts  and  bridges,  will  do  more 
to  stratify  society  and  to  encourage  the 
best  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the  farm 
than  anything  else.  Improved  roads 
strengthen  the  country  church,  tend  to- 
ward better  living,  and  bring  a  good 
class  of  citizens  into  the  community,  and 
help  to  hold  a  fair  share  of  the  best 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  for  they 
permit  easier  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  the  farms  and  the  people  of 
the  cities.  vGood  roads  also  encourage  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
mail  and  parcel  post  service. 

IMPROVED  ROADS  AND  BETTER  SCHOOLS. 

Good  roads  make  it  possible  to  have 
better  educational  advantages  for  the 
farm  boys  and  girls.  Improved  roads 
and  good  schools  are  the  two  institu- 
tions on  which  we  must  largely  depend 
for  whatever  success  we  have  in  perpet- 
uating the  principles  of  democracy  upon 
which  our  forefathers  founded  the  na- 
tion. The  colleges,  universities,  normals 
and  city  schools  have  received  most  of 
the  benefits  of  the  educational  progress 
made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
city  schools  are  well  organized  and  well 
equipped,  but  many  of  the  rural  schools, 
where  more  than  sixteen  million  of  our 
future  citizens  are  studying,  and  where 
eight  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives  of  tomorrow  are  to  receive  all 
the  education  they  will  get,  are  no  more 
efficient  than  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Part  of  this  lack  of  progress 
in  the  rural  schools  may  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  bad  roads.  Good  roads  have 
always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
necessity  for  developing  a  good  system 
of  rural  schools.  In  the  five  states  of 
the  Union  which  have  the  best  system 
of  public  highways,  the  average  length 
of  school  year  is  180  days.  In  the  five 
states  that  have  given  the  least  atten- 
tion tq  road  improvement  the  school 
year  is  less  than  half  that  long.  Of 
equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
state  with  improved  roads  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  78  per  cent,  while  in 
the  states  with  unimproved  roads  it  is 
59  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  of  consoli- 
dated schools  properly  managed  can  not 
be  questioned  now,  but  the  success  of  the 
consolidated  school  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  public 
highways. 

The  American  Magazine  recently  pub- 


lished the  following  article,  showing  the 
effect  of  no  roads  upon  the  mountaineers 
of  the  South: 

"Since  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone  they 
have  not  changed.  We  heard  of  these 
mountaineers  in  the  Civil  War — and  then 
forgot  them.  Half  a  million  splendid 
Spartans  in  the  worst  of  bondage  for 
more  than  a  century. 

"There  are  no  schools  because  there 
are  no  roads;  np  roads,  because  there 
are  no  taxes;  no  taxes,  because  there  is 
no  money — and  no  possible  interchange 
of  commodities,  because  there  are  no 
roads." 

GOOD  ROADS  REDUCE  MARKETING  EXPENSE. 

Good  roads  facilitate  the  transporta- 
tion of  products.  The  farmer  uses  his 
own  road  over  which  to  reach  his  market 
or  rail  or  water  transportation,  a  hun- 
dred times  to  every  one  time  of  any 
other  means  of  transportation.  All  his 
marketable  products  must  pass  on 
wagons  or  motor  trucks  over  the  high- 
ways. A  good  highway  permits  him  to 
haul  double  what  he  could  over  a  bad 
one,  thus  enabling  him  to  market  a  crop 
in  one-half  the  time,  or  it  places  him 
one-half  the  distance  nearer  the  market. 
Distance  is  now  measured  in  time  and 
not  in  miles. 

Good  roads  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  cost  of  transportation 
by  water  is  about  one-fourth  cent  and 
by  rail  about  four-fifths  cent  per  ton 
per  mile.  On  a  well  improved  public 
highway  the  cost  of  hauling  is  from  five 
cents  to  twelve  cents  per  ton  mile,  and 
on  an  ordinary  road  from  twenty  cents 
to  fifty  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  cost  of  hauling  farm  products 
in  the  United  States  is  twenty-three 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation in  Kansas  has  shown  that  the 
weight  of  the  average  load  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  2,960  pounds,  the  average  length 
of  haul  to  market  is  five  and  five-tenths 
miles,  the  average  time  required  to  make 
a  round  trip  is  four  and  five-tenths 
hours,  and  the  average  cost  of  hiring  a 
driver  and  a  two-horse  team  and  wagon 
for  a  ten-hour  day  is  $3.50,  and  this 
gives  an  average  of  twenty-one  and  five- 
tenths  per  ton  per  mile,  or  about  thirty 
times  as  much  as  by  rail. 

Even  though  our  natural  highways  are 
the  best  in  the  world  and  most  of  the 
hauling  is  done  when  the  roads  are  in 
first  class  condition,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  products  are  cereals,  which  materi- 
ally increses  the  average  load  hauled,  the 
cost  of  hauling  is  only  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  United  States.  There  are  about 
eleven  million  tons  of  farm  products 
marketed  over  the  public  highways  of 
Kansas  annually,  at  a  cost  of  about 
thirteen  million  dollars.  If  the  size  of 
the  loads  hauled  could  be  increased  and 
moved  faster  at  a  time  when  motive 
power  on  the  farm  is  cheapest  and  when 


prices  of  farm  products  are  highest,  a 
very  material  saving  could  be  made  in 
the  cost  of  highway  transportation.  To 
haul  larger  loads  faster  and  cheaper 
simply  means  that  the  road  surface  must 
be  made  smoother  and  harder  for  a 
larger  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  cost  of  hauling  were  reduced 
only  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  Kan- 
sas, it  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer or  an  increase  to  the  farmer  of 
nearly  $1,500,000  per  year. 

ROADS   INFLUENCE  REAL   ESTATE  VALUES. 

Good  roads  increase  land  values.  In- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  office 
of  public  roads  show  that  good  roads 
increased  land  values  on  an  average  of 
nine  dollars  per  acre.  There  are  many 
examples  in  the  state  where  an  outlay 
of  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  acre  for 
improved  roads  has  increased  the  land 
values  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

These  enhanced  land  values  due  to 
good  roads  are  permanent,  and  are  not 
mere  fluctuations.  If  it  were  not  a  fact 
that  the  benefits  from  good  roads  are 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments, then  prices  would  soon  drop  back 
to  the  old  basis. 

Good  roads  give  a  wider  choice  of  time 
for  marketing  crops.  If  the  roads  were 
kept  in  a  condition  to  permit  travel  and 
the  hauling  of  products  at  all  times  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  farmer  would 
not  have  to  rush  his  produce  to  market 
in  seasons  of  good  roads,  but  could  haul 
it  at  those  seasons  when  prices  were 
highest  and  at  such  times  as  his  crops 
did  not  demand  his  attention,  and  thus 
economize  his  time  and  motive  power. 
Good  roads  enable  the  producer  to  watch 
the  markets  and  not  the  condition  of  the 
roads. 

Good  roads  tend  to  equalize  farm 
business  between  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Regularity  of  the  city  market 
depends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
country  roads.  How  often  is  the  con- 
sumer in  town,  upon  finding  the  prices  of 
butter,  fruit,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc., 
doubled,  informed  by  the  merchant  that 
it  is  because  the  farmers  could  not  get 
into  town  with  their  produce  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  Observa- 
tions made  in  a  Middle  West  state 
showed  an  unsteady  market  varying 
with  the  conditions  of  the  roads. 

Complaints  are  often  heard  regarding 
the  low  price  of  grain  when  the  farmers 
are  sure  the  prices  will  go  much  higher 
before  the  season  is  over.  Yet  the 
farmer  knows  that  he  must  sell  when 
the  roads  are  good  or  he  may  be  forced 
to  hold  until  the  following  summer.  The 
grain  commission  merchants  are  equally 
well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  are  strongly 
tempted  to  refrain  from  offering  more 
before  bad  weather  sets  in,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be 
forced  upon  the  market  before  the  roads 
get  bad. 


The  cultivating  of  any  crop  requiring  a 
steady,  regular  marketing,  such  as 
gardening,  is  greatly  handicapped  by  un- 
reliable roads.  Berry  and  fruit  growing 
depend  upon  an  even  and  reliable  road- 
bed. Bad  roads  are  a  drawback  to  the 
dairy  business  and  almost  a  barrier  to 
the  successful  operation  of  cheese,  but- 
ter or  condensed  milk  factories,  which 
require  a  regular  daily  supply  of  raw 
material. 

As  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved roads  in  intensive  farming,  we 
find  that  in  the  great  dairy  country 
north  and  west  of  Chicago,  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
roads  have  been  surfaced  with  gravel. 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  foremost  states 
in  road  improvement,  and  is  noted  for  its 
truck  gardening  and  large  production  of 
canned  goods. 

ROADS  AND  HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING. 

Good  roads  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
yearly  freight  and  express  bill  of  the 
American  people  is  in  round  numbers 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This  is 
an  average  of  about  $125  for  each  family 
in  the  United  States,  or  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  living  of 
the  average  family  goes  to  pay  for 
freight  and  express  charges. 

A  part  of  this  shipping  is  waste,  be- 
cause unnecessary.  We  demand  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  fruit,  Wisconsin  cab- 
bage, Minnesota  potatoes,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  dairy  products,  and  New  Jersey 
canned  goods,  and  let  home-raised  prod- 
ucts that  would  answer  as  well,  waste. 

Good  roads  the  year  round  from  the 
farm  to  the  market  will  eliminate  this 
waste.  They  will  also  educate  the 
farmer  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  the 
local  community  and  to  educate  the  con- 
suming public  to  use,  whenever  possible, 
home-produced  materials  instead  of  dis- 
criminating against  them  as  is  now  done 
in  many  instances. 

Grain  elevators  built  on  the  farm 
where  the  land  is  cheap,  and  co-operative 
cold  storage  plants  at  the  local  markets, 
will  very  materially  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  the  success  of  these  ele- 
vators and  cold  storage  plants  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  public  high- 
ways throughout  the  year. 

January  Farm  and  Home  Meetings. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Institutes  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
during  January,  1916,  as  announced  by 
Edward  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Division 
of  Extension.  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan: 

January  6-7,  Elmont;  8,  Centralia; 
10-11,  Morrill;  12-13,  Seneca;  17,  Han- 
over; 18-19.  Washington;  20,  Greenleaf; 
21-22,  Clay  Center.  Speakers:  Carl  P. 
Thompson  and  a  domestic  science  spe- 
cialist. 

January  6,  Ogden;  7,  Hope;  8,  Lost 
Springs;  10,  Wilsey;  11,  Burdick;  12, 
Saffordville;  14,  Quenemo;  15,  Neosho 
Falls;  17,  Humboldt;  18,  Thayer;  19-20, 
Chanute;  21-22,  Tola.  Speakers:  A.  R. 
Losh  and  Miss  Marion  Hepworth. 

January  6,  Norwich;  7,  Goddard;  8, 
Cunningham;  10-11,  Medicine  Lodge;  13, 
Mount  Hope;  14,  Haven;  15,  Sedgwick; 
17,  Burrton;  18-19.  Halstead;  20,  Wal- 
ton; 21-22,  Newton.  Speakers:  George 
O.  Greene  and  Miss  Louise  Caldwell. 

January  6-7,  El  Dorado;  8,  Douglass; 
11,  Moline;  12-13.  Howard;  14-15,  Se- 
dan; 17,  Cedarvale;  18,  Grenola;  19, 
Burden;  20-21,  Winfield.  Speakers: 
Ross  M.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Alice  Poul- 
ter. 

January  6,  Haviland;  7-8,  Pratt;  10- 
11,  Greensburg;  11-12,  Minneola;  12-13, 
Liberal;  13-14,  Meade;  15.  Fowler;  17, 
Bloom;  19,  Bucklin;  20,  Mullinville;  21, 
Arlington:  22,  White  City.  Speakers: 
G.  E.  Thompson  and  Miss  Stella  Mather. 
Lee  H.  Gould  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth. 

What  do  the  past  season's  results 
mean  to  you?  If  they  were  highly  sat- 
isfactory, they  should  mean  not  only 
better  equipment  outside,  but  inside  the 
house  as  well.  If  they  were  poor,  can 
you  not  see  where  the  plan  followed  can 
be  improved  upon  another  year? 

Farm  surveys  show  that  the  families 
living  on  their  own  farms  generally 
consume  more  food  per  year  than  do 
families  living  on  rented  farms. 

The  best  tools  go  soon  enough.  Ounces 
of  grease  save  dollars  in  repairs.  The 
seeds  of  rust  and  decay  bring  a  harvest 
of  loss  to  the  farmer." 
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HELP  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING 

By  Prof.  WT,  A.  Etherton,  Department  of  Rural  Agriculture ,  k.  s.  a.  a 


BETTER  rural  homes  will  be  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  stopping 
the  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  Scores  of  inquiries  are  being  re- 
ceived from  farmers  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  department  of  rural 
architecture. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advance- 
ment in  agriculture  and  the  many  me- 
chanical improvements  that  have  been 
made,  the  farmer  has  never  had  his  at- 
tention directed  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  home  buildings,  and  he  has  no  re- 
liable source  of  information  and  aid  in 
the  matter  when  most  in  need  of  it.  On 
numerous  other  subjects  of  less  impor- 
tance, he  can  find  the  results  of  extended 
research  and  command  without  cost  the 
assistance  of  experts;  but,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  established  and 
are  maintaining  at  great  cost  numerous 
agricultural  colleges,  none  has  hitherto 
provided  for  this  urgent  need. 

FOSTER  SENTIMENT  FOR  HOME. 

It  as  has  been  said,  "the  home  is  the 
cradle  in  which  is  molded  the  character 
of  the  nation,"  and  if,  as  has  been  urged, 
the  purpose  of  our  school  system  is  to 
make  good  citizens,  then  it  behooves  us, 
as  an  educational  institution,  to  begin  in 
the  home  to  perfect  there  every  influence 
within  our  power  that  counts  in  creating 
and  fostering  a  genuine  sentiment  for 
home.  The  house  with  its  furnishings, 
although  not  the  most  potent  factor  in 
molding  the  character  of  children,  has  a 
far  reaching  influence,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  prime  importance  in  de- 
cision by  the  young  to  remain  on  the 
farm,  or  to  enjoy  the  comforts — as  it 
appears  to  them — of  city  homes. 

Is  it  not  then,  the  duty  of  the  state 
and  federal  governments  to  interest 
themselves  as  much  or  more  in  the  hous- 
ing of  the  family  than  in  the  problems 
of  greater  and  better  crop  production 
and  the  care  of  live  stock?  Is  it  not  as 
important  to  devise  plans  for  shorten- 
ing the  thoroughfares  and  for  decreas- 
ing the  labor  of  housewives  as  it  is  to 
learn  how  to  build  good  roads  and  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  animals?  Are  not 
the  health  and  the  comfort  of  country 
folk  as  worthy  of  being  promoted  by  im- 
provement in  farm  building  as  are  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs? 

Let  this  important  work  be  taken  up 
and  men  be  placed  in  charge  of  it  who 
will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  par- 


ticular needs  to  be  provided  for;  and 
then,  by  illustrated  lectures,  bulletins, 
institute  discusions,  and  answers  to 
specific  inquiries,  let  them  reveal  to  the 
farmer  the  possibilities  for  improvements 
in  farm  buildings  and  thus  accomplish 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  manufac- 
turer if  suitable  buildings  could  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  at  a  profit  like  farm 
machinery. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
specifically  indorsed  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  average  architect 
realizes  that  the  most  formidable  objects 
with  which  we  now  have  to  contend  in 
attempting  improvements  in  rural  archi- 
tecture, are  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  he  designs  modern,  city,  and 
suburban  residences.  They  are  the  ab- 
sentee land  owners — for  instance,  the 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the 
widow  legatee,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
college  professor.  These  absentee  land 
owners  have  seemingly  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  better  housing  of  em- 
ployes would  pay  as  well,  if  not  better, 
in  agriculture  than  in  other  industries. 
As  they  control  about  one-half  the  farm 
land  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident 
that  they  constitute  an  important  factor 


that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  move- 
ment for  rural  improvements. 

Happily  for  Kansas,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  farm  homes  here  are  owned  by  the 
farmers.  To  one  who  has  studied  rural 
conditions  in  other  states  where  tenantry 
predominates,  the  difference,  there  and 
here,  is  more  than  apparent.  It  was  here 
that  some  of  the  best  examples  of  farm 
buildings  have  been  found.  It  was  here 
that  the  writer  obtained  some  of  the 
most  valuable  information  on,  and  found 
the  keenest  interest  in  farmstead  im- 
provements. It  was  here  that  he  found 
good  barns,  but  also  houses  that  are  just 
as  good  as  the  farmer  knew  how  to  make 
them  with  the  money  that  he  could  con- 
sistently spend  upon  them.  Kansas  is  a 
comparatively  new  state,  many  of  its 
farmsteads  are  not  yet  permanently 
built,  the  farmers  are  progressive  and 
able  to  make  improvements,  and  the 
spirit  for  better  rural  homes  is  abroad 
in  the  land. 

This  spirit  for  better  farm  homes  is 
now  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will,  ere  long,  permeate  this  student  body 
and.  through  it,  every  rural  community 
in  the  state  where  it  has  not  manifested 
itself.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  town  girl  will  think  better  of  the 


farm  will  better  appreciate  his  heritage, 
farm  home,  and  the  young  man  with  a 
Kansas  stands  today,  first  among  the 
states  in  repelling  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  home;  and  may  it  stand  tomorrow 
foremost  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  farm 
home  what  it  can  and  of  right  ought  to 
be — one  of  the  best  and  the  happiest  in 
the  world. 

PRACTICAL   HELP   NOW  AVAILABLE. 

This  is  not  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
It  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility; 
and  now,  that  this  college  has  taken 
practical  steps  toward  its  attainment,  it 
should  be  more  than  possible — it  should 
be  probable.  These  practical  steps  do 
not  consist  of  platform  efforts,  nor  of 
newspaper  propaganda,  of  which  there 
has  been  a  goodly  amount.  The  depart- 
ment of  rural  architecture  will  endeavor 
to  furnish  the  architectural  assistance 
necessary  to  the  attainment  to  higher 
ideals  in  rural  homes  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  outbuildings  and  grounds. 
Beginning  -thus  to  furnish  the  farmer 
with  expert  assistance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farmstead,  comparable  with 
the  assistance  furnished  along  the  many 
lines  of  agricultural  production,  we  be- 
gin, in  the  most  practical,  agreeable,  and 
effective  manner,  to  improve  farm  home 
conditions  and  possibly  to  turn  the  tide 
of  immigration  back  to  the  land. 

The  influences  that  count  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity  are  so  many,  so 
varied,  and  so  subtle  and  obscure,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  definite 
values  to  any  one  of  them,  but  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  the  great 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  housing  conditions  of  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  in  both  city  and 
country.  In  the  attractiveness  of  the 
home  lies  the  true  solution  of  many 
evils,  and  every  influence  upon  the  home 
counts  for  weal  or  woe  in  our  national 
life.  Foster  love  for  the  home,  and  there 
will  result  an  unshakable  love  for  coun- 
try; stifle  it,  and  anarchy  will  walk 
abroad.  Study  the  problems  of  the  home 
as  carefully  as  the  science  of  war  and 
expend  upon  them  funds  as  great  as 
those  spent  upon  our  armed  defense,  and 
we  will  have  a  citizenry  so  strong  in 
body  and  mind,  so  prosperous  and  so 
loyal  as  to  be  invincible  to  any  foe  that 
might  then  assail  us.  Better  housing  in 
city  and  country,  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation's  welfare.  It  has  become  a 
problem  for  statesmen  and  for  the  pro- 
motion aand  support  of  governments. 


Feeding     Brood  So 
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SKILL  in  the  feeding  and  management 
of  the  brood  sow  is  the  foundation 
of  all  success  in  pork  production. 
Pooi  iy  fed  and  poorly  managed  sows 
mean  weak  and  puny  pigs.  Without  a 
good  start  in  life,  a  pig  stands  little 
chance  of  growing  into  a  thrifty  shoat 
such  as  will  make  money  for  its  owner. 
In  no  phase  of  pork  production  is  it  so 
easy  to  err  as  in  the  feeding  of  the 
growing  gilt  or  pregnant  sow.  It  is  so 
easy  to  throw  out  a  few  scoops  of  corn 
to  the  brood  sows  and  gilts  and  far  too 
many  of  them  are  fed  in  this  way.  Corn 
is  so  much  more  plentiful  in  Kansas  this 
season  than  for  several  years  past,  that 
there  is  even  more  danger  of  its  being 
fed  to  brood  sows  in  excess,  than  in 
ordinary  years. 

The  pregnant  sow  needs  plenty  of 
protein  in  the  ration.  It  requires  an 
abundance  of  this  to  grow  a  litter  of 
pigs.  Corn  is  too  fattening  and  corn- 
fed  sows  will  get  fat  and  sluggish.  The 
pigs  will  be  born  weak  and  puny  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  is  certain  to  be 
high.  There  is  no  money  in  keeping  a 
lot  of  brood  fows  around  raising  twins 
and  triplets.  While  the  size  of  the  lit- 
ters farrowed  is  largely  a  matter  of 
breeding,  improperly  fed  sows  even 
though  prolific  through  inheritance  will 
many  times  save  only  a  very  few  pigs. 
The  hog  man  should  first  of  all  learn 
to  feed  his  sows  the  kind  of  ration  nec- 
essary to  keep  them  in  the  most  vigor-- 
ous  condition.  It  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  he  can  hope  to  produce  the  kind 
of  pigs  that  will  render  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  the  feed  lot.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  than  to  have 
the  sows  farrow  a  lot  of  puny,  squeaky 
pigs,  that  haven't  life  enough  to  let  out 
a  genuine  squeal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  brood  sows 
thin  in  flesh,  in  fact  they  should  be  car- 
rying considerable  weight  at  farrowing 
time.    The  feeder  who  impends  on  corn 


alone  is  likely  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  fed  when  he  sees  the  sow  get- 
ting too  fat.  This  does  not  improve 
matters,  for  they  are  already  getting 
starvation  rations  from  the  standpoint 
of  producing  growth  or  development. 
Reducing  the  amount  of  corn  fed  is  of 
no  advantage  unless  a  properly  balanced 
ration  is  substituted  for  it.  On  the  al- 
falfa farms  of  Kansas  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse for  improper  feeding  of  the  preg- 
nant sow.  The  supplying  of  all  the  good 
alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat  during  the 
winter  season  will  insure  strong,  vigor- 
ous litters.  In  the  feeding  of  mature 
brood  sows  during  this  period,  an  abun- 
dance of  leafy  alfalfa  hay  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  corn,  is  almost  an  ideal 
ration.     They  should  be  so  fed  as  to 


gain  in  flesh  as  they  approach  farrow- 
ing time.  If  good  alfalfa  cannot  be 
supplied,  such  feeds  as  bran,  shorts,  oats, 
and  a  little  tankage  or  oil  meal,  should 
be  fed.  Some  feeders  like  to  use  corn 
and  oats  in  equal  parts  even  when  al- 
falfa is  fed. 

Bred  gilts  must  be  fed  with  even 
more  care  than  mature  sows,  since  they 
not  only  have  a  litter  to  develop  but 
must  finish  their  own  growth.  These, 
by  all  means,  should  be  supplied  with  a 
variety  of  feeds  such  as  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  protein  and  mineral 
matter. 

The  important  point  of  this  discus- 
sion is  that  proper  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  feeding  corn  to  brood  sows. 
The  folly  of  exclusive  corn  feeding  has 


FARMERS  MUST  KNOW  HOW  TO  FEED  AND  MANAGE  BROOD 
SOWS  IF  THEY  WOULD  FILL  FEED  LOTS  WITH  GOOD  HOGS. 
 CUT  SHOWS  SCENE  ON  ROBISON  FARM,  BUTLER  COUNTY 


been  experimentally  shown  at  nearly  all 
of  our  experiment  stations.  In  a  recent 
trial  at  the  Iowa  station,  one  lot  con- 
sisting of  five  gilts  was  fed  three  and 
six-tenths  pounds  of  ear  corn  daily, 
while  other  lots  were  fed  ear  corn  with 
meat  meal,  ear  corn  and  a  mixture  of 
oats,  bran,  middlings,  and  oil  meal, 
shelled  corn  with  cut  clover  hay  and  mo- 
lasses, ear  corn  and  clover  hay,  and  ear 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  At  the  same  time 
four  lots  of  yearling  sows  were  fed  trial 
rations.  One  received  ear  corn  alone: 
the  others  ear  corn  supplemented  with 
meat  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Both  the  gilts  and  the  yearling  sows  fed 
corn  alone,  farrowed  pigs  that  were 
lighter  in  weight  and  less  vigorous  than 
those  farrowed  by  the  gilts  and  sows 
fed  balanced  rations.  It  is  specially 
noticeable  that  the  gilts  fed  clover  or 
alfalfa  with  corn  made  good  growth  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period  and  farrowed 
large,  strong  pigs.  At  the  North  Platte 
sub-station  in  Nebraska,  a  series  of 
trials  showed  that  mature  brood  sows 
averaging  340  pounds  in  weight  could 
be  carried  through  the  winter  satisfac- 
torily on  an  allowance  of  one  and  one- 
tenth  pounds  of  shelled  corn  daily  to 
every  hundred  pounds  of  weight,  and  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat.  The 
cost  of  such  ration  was  less  than  that 
of  a  mixture  of  half  ground  corn  and 
half  chopped  alfalfa. 

Not  only  must  the  ration  be  right,  but 
the  general  management  must  be  such 
as  tends  to  keep  the  sows  in  the  best 
physical  condition  possible.  The"  yards 
and  sheds  must  be  kept  clean  and  sani- 
tary. The  sows  must  be  encouraged  to 
take  plenty  of  exercise.  If  they  must 
be  confined  closely  they  can  be  given 
exercise  by  scattering  oats  on  a  feeding 
floor  or  on  the  dry  ground.  The  picking 
up  of  this  grain  will  keep  them  on  their 
feet  some  time  each  day. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something   For    Every  Farm— Overflow   Items   From  Other  Departments 


A  READER,  in  sending  in  his  renewal 
order  recently;  says  he  has  asked 
^  questions  and  never  received  an- 
swers. This  must  be  an  exceptional  in- 
stance, for  there  is  no  rule  more  rigidly 
followed  by  the  editors  of  Kansas 
Farmer  than  that  of  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  every  inquiry  received.  The 
questions  asked  are  the  best  guide  we 
have  as  to  our  readers'  problems.  We 
cannot  answer  all  questions  by  mail,  but 
do  so  when  stamps  are  enclosed,  and  in 
some  instances  where  the  information  is 
needed  at  once  to  be  of  any  value,  we 
reply  by  mail  whether  stamps  are  en- 
closed or  not. 

There  is  one  rule  our  correspondents 
should  always  follow  in  asking  for  in- 
formation, and  that  is  to  address  all 
letters  of  inquiry  to  the  editor.  Requests 
for  information  should  not  be  written 
in  letters  pertaining  to  other  matters. 
Each  department  has  numerous  letters 
daily  relative  to  its  particular  work,  and 
a  paragraph  which  relates-  to  a  subject 
foreign  to  that  department,  in  one  of 
these  letters,  might  be  overlooked  and 
at  best  will  be  delayed  in  reaching  the 
department  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed 
to  the  editorial  department,  only.  By 
so  doing,  your  questions  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Rusting  of  Wire  Fences. 

F.  W.,  who  has  lived  nineteen  years 
in  Kansas,  writes  from  Pennsylvania  to 
ask  why  the  wire  fences  in  that  state 
are  all  so  rusty,  many  being  almost 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  This  correspond- 
ent states  that  he  never  saw  any  rusty 
galvanized  wire  fences  in  Kansas  or  any- 
where else  in  the  West. 

This  letter  brings  up  a  question  of 
considerable  importance.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wire  fence  business  some 
years  ago,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  wire  being  sold  was  very  short-lived. 
Some  of  these  new  fences  rusted  out  in 
a  very  few  years,  while  fences  made  of 
the  old-fashioned  iron  wire  that  had 
been  up  for  a  good  many  years,  were 
still  in  good  condition.  These  newer 
fences  were  generally  giving  such  poor 
results  from  the  standpoint  of  durability 
that  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  quite  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion to  find  the  cause  for  the  rapid  rust- 
ing out  of  this  wire.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  were  published  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  making  of  this  wire  the  steel 
used  was  made  by  modern  cheap  meth- 
ods and  the  resulting  product  was  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  rust.  Even  the 
coating  of  the  steel  with  the  galvanizing 
material  was  not  sufficient  protection 
unless  it  was  unusually  well  made. 

It  is  our  guess  that  the  Pennsylvania 
fences  were  made  at  the  time  when  so 
much  of  this  inferior  wire  was  being 
sold.  Much  improvement  has  since  been 
made  in  the  quality  of  the  wire  used  in 
the  making  of  fence  material.  Many 
manufacturers  are  using  open  hearth 
steel  instead  of  the  Bessemer  steel. 

By  securing  literature  from  the  vari- 
ous wire  fence  companies,  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  fol- 
lowing methods  that  produce  a  fence 
that  does  not  rust  out  as  did  the  ones 
so  extensively  put  up  a  few  years  ago. 
Methods  of  galvanizing  have  been  per- 
fected, and  the  wire  fencing  now  sold  is 
far  more  durable  than  when  the  first  big 
expansion  in  fence-making  took  place. 
Probably  most  of  the  wire  fences  our 
correspondent  has  observed  in  Kansas 
were  made  of  the  better  material.  Of 
course,  it  is  also  likely  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fencing  has  been  built  much  longer, 
as  that  state  is  older  in  its  development. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance that  better  fencing  material  is  now 
being  made.  It  may  cost  a  little  more, 
but  a  fence  that  rusts  out  in  three  or 
four  years  is  expensive  at  any  price. 
Proper  fencing  is  a  very  necessary  im- 
provement on  a  live  stock  farm  and 
much  of  it  will  be  done  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. A  careful  study  of  the  different 
fences  now  on  the  market  should  by  all 
means  be  made  by  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  build. 

Making  Hog  Trough. 

T.  P.  M.,  Sedgwick  County,  asks  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  hog  trough  that 
will  not  come  apart  at  the  ends  in  a 
short  time. 

The  ordinary  method  of  making 
troughs  for  feeding  hogs  is  to  simply 
nail  a  short  piece  of  board  or  plank 
across  the  ends  of  the  two  planks  nailed 


together  in  the  shape  of  a  "V"  for  sides. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  nails  holding 
this  end  piece  work  loose  and  a  leaky 
trough  is  the  result.  After  re-nailing  a 
few  times  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
the  ends  in  place  at  all. 

A  much  stronger  and  more  durable 
trough  can  be  made  by  sawing  a  three- 
cornered  piece  to  fit  the  inside.  Nails 
can  be  driven  through  the  ends  of  the 
side  planks  into  this  inside  piece  and 
the  usual  board  across  the  end  can  also 
be  nailed  to  it,  clinching  the  nails.  This 
makes  the  ends  double,  and  being  nailed 
from  two  different  directions  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  end  to  work  loose  as  is 
the  case  with  the  single-end  trough.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  coating  of  lead 
between  these  pieces  that  come  together. 


fifty-five  ewes  which  were  kept  through 
the  year  exclusively  on  pasture  during 
the  summer  and  on  a  twenty-acre  field 
of  wheat  during  the  winter,  except  for 
a  small  amount  of  corn  in  February, 
taking  care  of  them.  The  returns-were 
March  and  April,  about  lambing  time. 
The  only  other  cost  was  the  labor  of 
seventy  lambs  sold  in  June,  weighing 
seventy  pounds  each,  at  $8.25  a  hundred 
pounds,  $404,  and  $121  worth  of  wool 
from  the  ewes,  total  $525,  or  $9.55  a  ewe. 

A  flock  of  breeding  ewes  will  thrive  on 
roughage  alone  much  better  than  a  herd 
of  breeding  cows.  Under  average  Kan- 
sas conditions,  according  to  Doctor  Mc- 
Campbell,  eight  breeding  ewes  can  be 
maintained  upon  the  pasture  required  by 
one  cow.   There  is  no  kind  of  live  stock 


PROFITABLE  COW  FAMILY 


^  ■  ^HTS  cow  and  her  two  daughters  here  shown  are  the  property  of  H. 
I  W.  McAfee  &  Son,  Shawnee  County.  The  old  cow  gives  from  60  to 
*  65  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  the  first  three  months  following  fresh- 
ening, and  continues  in  milk  for  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The  first 
heifer  gave  over  9,500  pounds  of  milk  during  her  first  lactation  period 
of  eleven  months.  The  second  heifer  freshened  at  twenty-four  months  of 
age,  and  gave  10,000  pounds  of  milk  during  her  first  lactation  period, 
milking  eleven  months. 

The  old  cow  has  three  other  daughters  younger  than  the  two  shown. 
These  are  all  marked  like  the  mother.  While  giving  milk,  these  cows  are 
fed  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  four  pounds  of  milk  given,  the  grain  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  They  are  given  for  roughage  40  pounds  of  corn  or  kafir 
silage  daily  and  all  the  alfalfa  they  will  eat.  During  the  day  they  have 
a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  shed  in  which  to  run  and  where  they  can  eat 
alfalfa  and  be  protected  from  storms. 

During  the  summer  time  when  pasture  is  at  all  scarce  they  are  fed 
all  the  silage  they  will  eat,  and  the  same  grain  ration  is  fed  the  year 
round.  It  is  the  custom  on  this  farm  to  begin  feeding  the  cows  a  small 
amount  of  grain  about  a  month  before  freshening.  This  is  gradually 
increased  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  fresh  they  are  ready  to  begin 
milking  heavily. 


This  makes  them  water-tight  and  pre- 
vents decay.  A  trough  two  feet  in  length 
is  a  convenient  size  for  feeding  a  single 
hog,  as  a  boar  being  kept  by  himself. 
For  general  feeding,  eight  or  ten  feet 
will  be  a  good  length.  If  made  much 
longer  they  are  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  handle  conveniently.  By  nailing 
strips  across  the  top  of  the  trough  there 
will  be  less  trouble  from  the  stronger 
hogs  crowding  out  the  weaker  ones. 
This  makes  the  cleaning  of  the  trough  a 
little  more  difficult,  however. 


that  is  ready  to  leave  the  farm  at  such 
an  early  age  as  lambs,  and  at  the  same 
time  brings  such  high  prices.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  farms  of  Kan- 
sas could  handle  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
with  surprisingly  good  results. — J.  A. 
Rickart. 


Skunk  Farm. 

An  Iowa  reader  wishes  to  start  a 
skunk  farm  and  writes  for  information. 

Most  people  prefer  to  give  these  ani- 
mals a  wide  berth,  but  their  fur  is  val- 
uable and  some  have  made  a  business  of 
growing  them  for  profit.  We  are  un- 
able to  give  our  reader  addresses  of  any 
skunk  farms,  but  would  suggest  that  he 
and  others  interested  in  this  phase  of 
fur  production,  write  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  bulletins  on 
skunk  farming. 


Kansas  Should  Breed  More  Sheep. 

Sheep  raising  is  a  line  of  live  stock 
production  that  is  being  overlooked  in 
Kansas.  It  offers  as  high  a  return  on 
the  investment  as  can  well  be  desired 
by  any  self-respecting  citizen. 

Greater  proportionate  profits  can  be 
made  on  a  small  flock  than  on  a  larger 
one,  besides  offering  more  security  from 
losses  through  inexperience  of  the  begin- 
ner, or  from  unpreventable  sources.  A 
band  of  say  fifty  ewes  on  a  quarter  sec- 
tion farm  can  be  maintained  through  the 
year  at  a  very  small  cost.  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  assistant  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  in  the  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  is  quoted  in  a  pamph- 
let issued  by  the  college  this  year  as 
saying  that   he  knows  of   a  band  of 


Ventilating  Poultry  Houses. 

S.  V.,  Johnson  County,  asks  how  to 
provide  ventilation  for  a  poultry  house 
in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  having  direct 
drafts  on  the  fowls  while  on  the  roosts. 
The  house  in  question  has  glass  windows 
on  the  south  side  and  no  openings  at  all 
in  the  back. 

It  is  very  important  that  good  poul- 
try houses  be  well  ventilated,  but  direct 
drafts  are  always  dangerous.  The  best 
and  simplest  way  to  provide  fresh  air 
without  draft  is  to  put  a  muslin-covered 
frame  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  glass 
windows.  The  best  types  of  poultry 
houses  now  in  use  are  constructed  with 
a  partially  open  front  into  which  a  mus- 
lin-covered frame  is  fitted.  The  cloth 
permits  air  to  pass  through  slowly  but 
avoids  the  possibility  of  a  draft. 


Sterility  in  Cow. 

G.  R.,  Harvey  County,  writes  that  he 
has  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  he  can- 
not get  with  calf.  He  has  bred  her  to 
three  different  bulls  and  has  used  vag- 
inal washes  before  breeding.  He  asks 
for  advice.  We  submitted  this  inquiry 
to  Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college.  His  reply  follows,  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  other  readers  as  well: 

"There  is  no  known  drug  that  will 
cause  animals  to  conceive  in  case  they 
are  sterile.  If  the  sterility  is  what  is 
known  as  the  temporary  variety  it  may 
sometimes  be  successfully  treated. 

"Temporary  sterility  may  be  due  to 
an  acid  condition  of  the  vagina.  This 
may  be  overcome  by  injecting  into  this 


organ,  once  daily,  three  gallons  of  a" 
lukewarm  two  per  cent  solution  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  The  last  injection 
should  be  one-half  hour  previous  to 
service. 

"More  frequently  sterility  is  due  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  ovaries.  These 
latter  organs  become  cystic  or  they  re- 
tain a  small,  round,  yellow  body  which 
is  known  technically  as  the  corpus  lu- 
teum.  Cystic  ovaries  must  be  crushed 
by  hand  through  the  rectum  or  wall  of 
the  vagina,  sometimes  several  times,  or 
if  a  persistent  corpus  luteum  is  found 
to  be  present,  it  must  be  removed  in  the 
same  way.  This  work  is  of  a  technical 
character  and  a  competent  graduate  vet- 
erinarian should  be  consulted." 


False  Selling  Price  on  Boar. 

We  were  recently  asked  if  we  thought 
it  legitimate  for  a  breeder  to  sell  a  boar 
at  private  sale  in  advance  of  a  public 
sale,  arranging  with  the  buyer  to  run 
the  boar  up  to  a  high  price  when  he  went 
through  the  sale  ring. 

No  really  honest  man — buyer  or  seller 
— will  countenance  such  practice.  The 
only  purpose  of  such  transaction  is  to 
create  a  false  impression  in  the  minds 
of  people  generally  as  to  the  hog's  real 
value.  Its  purpose  is  to  defraud  by 
leading  others  to  pay  more  for  some 
particular  line  of  breeding  than  it  is 
worth.  The  very  fact  that  it  must  be 
done  secretly  brands  it  as  a  crooked  deal. 
Some  temporary  advantage  might  be 
gained,  but  if  such  practice  became  at 
all  common,  buyers  would  soon  lose  all 
confidence  in  public  sales  of  live  stock 
and  the  cause  of  pure-bred  live  stock 
would  receive  a  serious  set-back. 


Cutting  Pork  on  the  Farm. 

In  killing  hogs  on  the  farm  it  is  best 
to  plan  to  butcher  at  the  beginning  of 
a  cold  spell. 

The  leaf  fat  should  be  removed  while 
the  carcass  is  warm  in  order  that  the 
meat  may  chill  quicker.  You  cannot 
possibly  cut  the  meat  into  neat,  shapely 
pieces  while  it  is  still  warm,  so  let  the 
carcass  hang  for  the  night  where  it  will 
cool  thoroughly,  but  not  freeze. 

Remove  the  head  at  the  first  joint, 
cut  the  ribs  very  close,  and  take  out  the 
backbone.  The  man  who  has  had  a  little 
experience  can  do  this  entirely  with  a 
knife  by  cutting  where  the  rib  joins  the 
backbone.  If  the  cutting  is  done  with 
an  axe  or  cleaver,  splinters  of  bone  are 
likely  to  get  into  the  sausage  meat.  In 
removing  the  spare  ribs,  keep  the  knife 
against  the  rib  bone  all  the  time  so  as 
to  leave  the  surface  of  the  bacon  in 
better  shape.  Leave  the  cartilage  ends 
of  the  ribs  in  the  bacon. 

Cut  the  hams  through  the  joint  square 
with  the  carcass  and  leave  them  shapely 
and  uniform.  Remove  all  excess  fat  for 
lard,  and  expose  plenty  of  lean  meat  to 
the  action  of  the  brine  or  dry  mixture 
used  in  curing.  Skin  very  fat  hams 
after  they  have  been  closely  trimmed, 
leaving  the  skin  only  around  the  shank. 
Cut  off  the  foot  at  the  hock  joint.  Take 
off  the  shoulder  just  back  of  the  blade 
and  trim  it  into  a  square,  blocky  piece. 
If  you  want  much  sausage  make  a  small 
picnic  shoulder  of  the  lower  half,  and 
work  up  the  upper  half  for  sausage  and 
lard. 

The  whole  side  may  be  cured,  but  it  is 
better  to  take  out  the  loins  and  use 
them  fresh,  fry  them  down  in  lard,  or 
make  sausage  of  them.  Render  the  back 
fat  into  lard  and  trim  the  rest  of  the 
side  for  bacon.  The  cheeks  or  jowls  may 
be  cured  as  bacon  or  used  for  sausage 
or  lard. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  loins 
can  be  sold  or  used  fresh,  split  the  car- 
cass while  warm.  After  the  half  car- 
casses are  well  chilled  cut  off  the  hams, 
and  separate  the  shoulder  from  the  side 
by  cutting  through  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs.  In  cutting  the  neck 
bone  including  three  ribs  from  the  shoul- 
der keep  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  so 
as  to  leave  a  well-shaped  shoulder. 
With  the  ham  and  shoulder  removed, 
the  side  should  be  cut  so  as  to  separate 
the  loin  piece  from  the  bacon.  Saw 
through  the  ribs  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  backbone;  finish  with  the 
knife.  Trim  off  the  back  fat  from  the 
loin  which  now  is  ready  to  be  used  for 
loin  roast  or  for  pork  chops.  Remove 
the  spare  rib  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  which  is  to  be  trimmed  up  for 
bacon. — Press  Bulletin,  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station. 


"Wind."  wrote  a  little  boy  in  his  com- 
position, "is  air  when  it  gets  in  a  hurry" 
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M.  W.  SAVAGE  WANTS  TO  GIVE  YOU  THIS  NEW  PICTURE 


IN -14  COLORS -OF  A 

$500. 

PAINTING 

This  NEW,  Splendid  COLOR 
PICTURE  of  M.  W.  Savage's 
Three  World  Champion  Stallions  is 
on  LARGE  22  by  28  Size,  Extra 
Heavy,  and  Superfine  Enamel 
Stock,  Mailed  in  Extra  Heavy 
Mailing  Tube, — to  insure  Safe  De- 
livery. Free  of  Advertising  and  ia 
Worthy  to  Hang  in  Any  Home  or 
Office,  It  is  a  Very  Fine  Horse  Pic- 
ture. I  Want  to  Mail  You  One— 
Absolutely  Free,  Postage  Pre- 
paid, IF  You  Are  a  Stockowner 
Over  21  and  Answer  3  Questions 

FIRST— In  What  Paper  did  you 
Read  this  Free  Picture  Offer? 

SECOND — How  Many  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs  do  you  own? 

THIRD — Have  you  ever  used 
the  World  Famous,  International 
Stock  Food  Tonic,  a  Grain  Saver 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs? 

YOU  MUST  ANSWER  THE  I  QUESTIONS 

bternaliou]  Slock  Food  Co.  or  Write 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dan  Patch  1:55,  World  Champion.  Minor  Heir  1:58    and  Geo.  Gano  2:02, 

A  BEAUTIFUL  22  BY  28  PICTURE  OF  THREE, — WORLD  CHAMPION  STALLIONS,— ABSOLUTELY  FREE, — POSTAGE 


Champion  Team  2: 
PREPAID. 


02. 


When  M.  W.  Savage  says  Free  Picture, — it  means  Free, — 
Indisputably  FREE.  You  do  Not  have  to  buy  goods, — You  do 
Not  have  to  promise  to  buy  any  goods, — You  do  Not  have  to  do 
any  work  and  You  do  Not  have  to  pay  postage, — but  these 
Splendid,  Art  Pictures, — 22  by  28,— in  14  Colors, — are  mailed 


right  to  Your  Door, — without  a  single  cent  of  cost.  M.  W.  Savage 
believes  he  is  offering  you  FREE,  the  Finest  and  Most  Beautiful 
— Art  Picture, — in  the  World,  of  Three  World  Champion  Stal- 
lions.  Fine  Original  Colors  Reproductions, — of  Original  and 
Exclusively  Owned  Paintings, — often  Retail  at  $3.00  to  $5.00. 


22  fay  28  PICTURE 
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WONDERFUL  AND  SENSATIONAL  DAN  PATCH  RECORDS— THAT  WILL  PROBABLY  NEVER  BE  EQUALLED  IN  YOUR  LIFE  TIME 
Some  Horse  may  go  as  fast  or  faster  but  when  will  ANY  HORSE  do  what  Dan  Patch  has  done, — and  Every  Day  for  over  Fourteen  Years, — Dan  Patch, — has 
had  International  Stock  Food  Tbnic-as  also  have  My  Other  Stallions  and  250  Brood  Mares  and  Colts.  DAN  has  paced  One  Mile  in  1:55,  One  Mile  in  1:55  J4, 
Two  Miles  in  1:56,  Three  Miles  in  1:56  J4,  Fourteen  Miles  averaging  1:56 Thirty  Miles  averaging  1:57 Forty-Five  Miles  averaging  1:58,  Seventy-Five 
Miles  averaging  1:59 H,  120  Miles  averaging  2:02 132  Miles  averaging  2:04%,  Lowered  World  Records  14  Times,  Mile  Record,  1906  1:55,  Half-mile  track 
record  2:01.  Mile  Wagon  record  1:57M,  Two  Mile  Record  4:17,  Mile  to  high-wheel  sulky  2:04%,  Half-Mile  record  :56.  Half-Mile  to  wagon  :58  J4  Half  Mile  on 
Mile  track  :58  Dan  Patch  Never  lost  a  race.  No  Horse  has  Ever  officially  equalled  Dan's  1 :55  Record  and  he  was  Never  hitched  double  to  help  pull  him 
along  with  a  running  horse  and  NEVER  went  behind  a  wind  shield.  Dan  Patch  has  Traveled  over  100,000  Miles  during  his  Speed  Exhibitions.  Over  Two 
Million  Farmers  and  Stockmen  have  Written  Me  for  Pictures  of  Dan  Patch  1:55, — and  this  is  Indisputable  Proof  that  he  is  the  Most  Popular  Horse  In 
All  The  World's  History.  Minor  Heir  and  Geo.  Gano, — are  the  Champion  Team  of  the  World, — with  a  Wagon  Record  of  2:02,  and  Geo.  Gano  is  the  Champion, 
Pacing  Saddle  Horse  of  the  World, — with  a  Record  of  2:10%.  Dan  Patch  1:55, — has  also  proven  to  be  one  of  the  Greatest  of  Sire3  and  has  Over  ONE 
HUNDRED  OF  HIS  COLTS  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  LIST,  22  in  2:10  List  and  Is  The  ONLY  STALLION  in  World's  History,— to  have  Over  100  Colts  in  the 
Official  list,— and  being  the  Sire  of  only  158  Colts, — over  two  years  old.   ALL  THREE  STALLIONS,— are  owned  by  M.  W.  Savage,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


72  PIECE  SET  OF  BEAUTIFUL,   $12.75  DISHES,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


My  New  and  Special  Set  of  72  Beautiful,  Genuine  La  Francaise  Dishes — Absolutely  Free, — with  the  specified  Three  Pails  of  International  Stock  Food  Tonic, — on  9  Months  Free  Trial, — 
Entire  Three  Pails  are  to  be  used  for  Your  Horses  or  Cattle,  or  Cows  or  Hogs, — Wi  thou  t  Your  Sending  a  Cent  of  Money.  This  Fine  Set  of  72  Dishes, — is  Absolutely  Free  and  At  Once  and  Regardless 
of  whether  you  Ever  Remit  for  the  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  or  not.  You  are  Never  to  remit  for  the  Three  Paila  unless  it  can  be  used  at  the  Extremely  Low  Using  Cost  of, — 3  FEEDS  for  ONE 
CENT, — and  unless  it  gives  More  Strength,  Health  and  Vigor  and  Saves  70  Bushels  of  Oats,  per  year,  for  Every  Team  you  work.  Unless  it  makes  Each  One  of  Your  Cows  give  Two  to  Four  Quarts, — 
More  Milk  Every  Day.  Unless  it  Makes  Your  Hogs,  Shoats  or  Pigs, — Grow  and  Fatten  Amazingly, — on  Less  Grain  and  in  a  Shorter  Time  and  also  Preventing  Hog  Cholera,  by  Increasing  the  Number 
and  Vitality  of  Phagocytes  in  the  Blood  and  these  Destroy  all  Hog  Cholera  Germs  that  may  enter  the  system.  You  are  to  be  the  Sole  and  Only  Judge  of  Your  Results, — and  I  agree  to  Accept  Your 
Own  Statement, — but  the  72  Dishes  are  Yours, — Perfectly  Free, — in  either  case.  International  Stock  Food  Tonic, — World  Famous  for  over  26  Years  as  the  Most  Dependable,  Blood  Purifying  Tonic 
and  Aid  to  Digestion  and  Assimilation, — and  the  ONLY  Preparation  that  can  be  used  at  the  Extremely  Low  Cost  of, — 3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT, — and  Positively  Guaranteed  as  to  certain  specified, 
big  money  making  results.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  have  proven  that  there  are  no  strings  tied  to  any  Free  Offer  I  ever  make.  This  Set  of  72  Pieces  of  the  Famous  La  Francaise  Dishes. — is 

Pure  White,  Semi-Porcelain, — with  Artistic,  Royal  Blue  and  Gold  Decorations  of  Elegant  and  Exquisite  Beauty, — just  as  produced  in  European  Potteries, — for  over  One  Hundred  Years,  under  a  Secret 
Process,  but  now  made  in  America  by  one  of  the  Largest  Potteries  in  the  World.  The  72  Dishes  are  All  Large  Size  Dinner  Dishes,— of  Guaranteed  Extra  Quality  and  Great  Beauty, — such  as  I  use  in 
My  Own  Home  and  such  as  you  will  Highly  Appreciate  in  Your  Home,  or  for  a  Beautiful  Wedding  Present.  WRITE  FOR  ACCEPTANCE  BLANK,— TO  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  ME  FOR  DISHES. 

The  Editor  of  This  Paper  has  a  Set  of  My  Splendid  La  Francaise  Dinner  Dishes  and'Knowa  that  the  Dishes  are  Exactly  as  Described.  This  Set  of  Dishes  often  retails  at  $12.73  and  I  Save  you  the 
Entire  RetailPrice.  Ask  My  International  StockFood  Tonic  DEALER, — in  your  City, — about  My  Absolutely  Free  Offer  of  this  72  Piece  Set  of  Dishes  and  also  my  $15.00  Cash, — Dan  Patch  Gold  Stop 
Watch  Certificate,  or  about  My  599  Other  Free  Premiums, — offered  through, — My  Dealers, — for  Your  Saving  Labels  from  Any  of  My  49  Different  Preparations, — or  You  Can  Write  and  Ask  M.  W. 
Savage,  Minneapolis,  Minn., — when  requesting  PICTURE, — for  his, — ACCEPTANCE  BLANK  and  also  Beautiful,  Color  Illustrations  and  Complete  Description  of  Every  Dish, — in  Every  Free  Set. 

DON'T  DELAY  or  You  may  Miss  this  Extraordinary  Opportunity  of  Securing  aBigSet  of  Beautiful  and  Extra  Quality  Dishes, — without  their  Costing  you  a  Cent, — Now  or  at  any  other  time. 
Your  Family  and  Every  Family, — always  needs  more  dishes, — on  account  of  Constant  Accidental  Breakage.  I  offer  different  Sets  of  Beautiful,  Extra  Quality  Dishes, — that  any  Woman  will  be  Proud 
to  have  in  her  home.  Let  M.  W.  Savage  Keep  Your  Home  Supplied  with  all  the  Beautiful, — High  Class  Dishes  you  may  need, — Absolutely  Free.  Don't  pay  out  money  for  Dishes, — when  I  will  Sup- 
ply you  with  the  Famous  La  Francaise  Dishes, — or  Conventional  Patterns, — without  your  paying  me  aCent, — either  at  time  of  shipment  or  at  any  othertime.  OR  IF  YOU  PREFER, — I  will  send 
you  a  Beautiful,  High  Quality,  25  Piece  Set  of  Oneida  Community  Reliance  Silver  Ware, — , — the  kind  you  read  about  in— Saturday  Evening  Post, — Ladies  Home  Journal,— Good  Housekeeping,  Etc 

100  PIECE  SET  OF  DISHES,— ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

I  have  a  New  and  Special  Set  of  100  of  the  Beautiful  and  Genuine  La  Francaise  Dishea  or  other  kinds, — Absolutely  Free, — for  you  if  you  will  accept  the  specified  Four  Pails  of  International  StocJt 
Food  Tonic, — on  9  Months  Free  Trial, — with  the  Same  conditions  and  Agreements, — as  stated  above.  This  100  Piece  Set  is  Exactly  the  Same  Quality  and  Decorations, — as  the  Other  Set  described 
above.  It  often  retails  for  $17.50.  I  can  mail  you  an  Engraving, — showing  Every  One  of  these  Dishes, — so  that  you  can  See  Each  Dish,  and  Know  Just  What  Kind  of  a  Set  You  Will  Receive.  All  you  have  to  do 
ia  to  Test  International  Stock  Food  Tonic,— 3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.    Guaranteed  to  make  you  Extra  Money  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs.  g»~  DO  NOT  SEND  ME  A  CENT  OF  MONEY* 

42  PIECE  SET  OF  DISHES,— ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

I  have  a  New  and  Special  Set  of  42  of  the  Beautiful  and  Genuine  La  Francaise  Dishes,  or  other  Patterns, — Absolutely  Free, — for  you,  if  you  will  accept  the  specified  Two  Pails  of  Internationa! 
Stock  Food  Tonic, — on  9  Months  Free  Trial, — with  the  Same  Conditions  and  the  same  Agreements  as  stated  above.  My  42  Piece  Set  of  La  FTaneaise  Dishes,  is  Exactly  the  Same  Quality  and 
Decorations  as  the  Larger  Set  described  in  My  First  Offer.    Your  Dishes  Are  Absolutely  Free, — Regardless  Of  The  Results  of  Your  SPECIFIED  Test  of  International  Stock  Food  Tonic 

21  PIECE  SET  OF  DISHES,— ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

I  have  a  New  and  Special  Set  of  21  Beautiful  and  Genuine  La  Francaise  Dishes  or  other  Kinds, — Absolutely  Free, — if  you  accept  the  specified  One  Pail  of  International  Stock  Food  Tonic, 
—on  9  Months  Free  Trial, — with  the  Same  Conditions  and  Agreements  as  stated  above.  This  21  Piece  Set  is  Exactly  the  Same  Quality  and  Decorations, — as  the  Larger  Set  described  in  my  First 
Offer.  I  can  mail  you  A  Splendid  Color  Engraving, — showing  Every  One  of  these  Dishes, — so  that  you  can  see  Each  Dish  in  its  Color  Decorations  and  Know  just  what  Kind  of  a  Set  you  will  Receive. 

All  My  Free  Premium  Offers  are  Based  on  Fair  and  Square,  Every  Day,  Practical,  Profit  Sharing  Co-operation  between  Manufacturer  and  Consumers.  I 
buy  my  Premiums  at  the  Very  Lowest  Manufacturing  Prices  but  I  Save  You  the  Big  Retail  Price.  Ask  Dealers  About  My  599  Free  Premiums, — for 
SAVING  LABELS  from  My  49  Different  Package  Preparations.  They  are  the  Greatest  and  Most  Sensational,  Profit  Sharing, — Free  Premium  Offers 
in  the  World.  EVERY  LABEL  Counts  FULL  FACE  VALUE  on  599  Free  Premiums.  YOU  MUST  WRITE  FOR  MY  ACCEPTANCE  BLANK  FOR  DISHES. 

AN  EXTRA,— ADDITIONAL  $15.00— ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
Is  My  Agreement  to  Send  You  Free, — if  you  will  accept  ANY  ONE  of  My  9  Months'  Free  Trial  Offers  on  International  Stock  Food 
Tonic— A  $15.00  Cash,  DAN  PATCH  GOLD  STOP  WATCH  CERTIFICATE— which  has  an  Absolute  Cash  Value  of  $15.00,— 
DO  NOT  SEND  ME  A  CENT.  You  will  be  Delighted  to  carry  my  Beautiful,  Gold  Watch.  My  Certificate  will  be  accepted  at  Any  Time, 
from  Any  One, — as  a  $15.00  Cash  Payment,  on  My  Dan  Patch  Gold  Stop  Watch.  M.  W.  Savage  is  Sole  Owner  of  Dan  Patch  Watch. 
The  Only  Successful,  High  Grade,  Regular  Gold  Watch  and  Gold  Stop  Watch, — Combined, — Ever  Made  in  America. 


YOUR  WIFE  WILL  BE  DELIGHTED  WITH  MY  GENUINE  LA  FRANCAISE  DISHES. 


s 
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COMBINING 
WINTER  LUXURY  WITH 
SUMMER  COMFORT 

(The  top  is  removable) 


*U65 


THE  JEFFERY  fOUR  SEDAN 
(Top  Removable) 

fIVE  -  TASSENCER,  tllef 
SEVEN  rASSINCEU,  lltOO 


TOURING  CAR, 

£lVtN-PASSENGEIV,$K)lf  .  FIVl  PAS3ENOER,  JIOOO 

THREE- PASSENGER  ROADSTER,  SlOOO 


Picture  to  yourself 

finlshed4uKiinciisiy  eas^-ndmg  eodosed 
coach-put  as  much  quality  t*g&*  your 
picture  as  you  can —and  you  still  will 
notbeoverestimatingihe  quality  and 
appearance  of  die  JeEfery  Four  Sedan* 
Q  Yet  the  cost  of  this  car  complete 
Srmremelv  moderate-and  the  Sedan 
body  is  easily  removed*  giving  you  an 
open  touring  car  including  summer  top 
for  pleasant-weather  touring. 

Divided  front  seats  afford  easy  access  from  the  front 
compartment  to  the  tonne&u  •  windows,  extra  wide, 
three -sixteenth  inch  crystal  plate,  ground  and  polished, 
adjustable  for  ventilation  •  curtains,  silk  portiere  type- 
Upholstery,  grey  whipcord— leather  optional  for  seats* 
Interior  illumination  from  an  electric  dome  light* 

Prices.  F.O.D.      The  Thomas  B.Jeffery  Company  Illustrated  booMet 
«enojho,w,Konsm  Main  Office  aad  Works  •  Kenosha, Wisconsin  on  "V™ 


4  HP  Cushman  Weighs  Only  190"* 
8  H  P  2  Cylinder  Only  320^ 


These  are  the  only  light-weight  farm  engines. 
High  speed  and  throttle  governor,  with  perfect  balance, 
give  smooth,  continuous  flow  of  power  and  uniform  speed 

instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast  and  slow 
speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman  engines 
are  so  light  in  weight,   yet  more  steady  -  running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing  all  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  joba 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4-H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders  and 


potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  P.  weighs  780 
lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
farm  engines.    Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Schebler  Carburetor. 
20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  high  tension  Magneto.   Cooled  by  forced 
water  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  run.  Moving 
parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.    Run  at  any  speed- 
speed  changed  while  running.    If  you  want  a  real  farm 
b    engine,  to  run  without  trouble 
Cushman  Eugines    g    and  do  all  your  work,  you  need 
are  not  cheap,      ■    the  Cushman.   Book  free, 
but  they  are  JB 

cheap  in  the  M   CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 


2-Cyl.  8H.P.I 
With  Clutch  I 
Pulley 
Weight 
320 
lbs 


long  run. 


822  No.  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Stop  Soil  Blowing 


You  can  effectively  prevent  soil  blowing  and  conserve  moisture  with 

the  Forkner  Great  Western  Weeder. 
Don't  burn  the  straw — save  the  humus 
an(i  incorporate  it  in  the  soil  with  this 
wonderful  machine. 


NO  CLOGGING 

—no  soil  blowing — newest  and  greatest 
success  for  summer-fallowing  wheat 
land.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  book, 
"Modern  Soil  Tillace".  E 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
Dept.  406  Marahalltowo,  Iowa 


A   Granger  s  View  of   Rural  Credits 


J 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  in 
regard  to  rural  credits,  and  a 
number  of  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  having  for  their  object  govern- 
ment aid  for  the  farmer.  Various  com- 
missions have  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate methods  and  plans  in  use  in  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  study  the  needs 
and  conditions  existing  in  our  own  rural 
communities. 

Although  bills  providing  for  some  sys- 
tem of  rural  credits  were  introduced  in 
Congress  as  long  ago  as  June,  1913, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  and  I  greatly  fear  nothing 
is  intended  by  the  real  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, unless  a  very  decided  effort  is 
made  by  farmers  at  once. 

In  considering  this  subject  three  ques- 
tions suggest  themselves:  First,  Is  it 
desirable?  Second,  Is  it  practical? 
Third,  Is  it  obtainable?  All,  I  think, 
except  possibly  the  money  loaner,  will 
agree  that  the  first  can  be  answered  by 
a  simple  affirmative. 

As  to  the  second,  I  fell  confident  after 
more  or  less  study  and  consideration, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  put  it 
into  actual  practice,  but  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  outlined  in  the  Bathrick  and 
Doolittle  bills  is  both  practical  and 
simple. 

The  National  Grange  has  endorsed  the 
Bathrick  bill,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
the  two  bills  will  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  Bathrick  bill  is  better  thought 
out  and  more  complete  in  its  plan  than 
the  Doolittle  bill.  However,  the  princi- 
ple is  much  the  same  in  each;  namely, 
the  government  to  loan  directly  to  the 
farmer,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
as  security  for  the  loan,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  banks. 

While  the  Bathrick  and  Doolittle  bills 
are  much  alike,  they  differ  in  one  vital 
respect.  The  Bathrick  bill  provides  that 
the  government  borrow  money  to  loan 
on  farm  mortgages,  issuing  bonds  to  ob- 
tain it,  while  the  Doolittle  bill  provides 
that  the  government  issue  treasury 
notes  direct  to  the  borrower,  these  notes 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  except  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  duties  on  imports. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ob- 
jections to  the  Doolittle  bill,  both  arising 
from  the  same  provision;  namely,  the 
issuing  of  unredeemable  notes,  for  they 
are  not  redeemable  in  any  way  and  are 
retired  only  upon  payment  of  the 
mortgage. 

This  seems  too  much  like  fiat  money 
to  many,  but  the  only  objection  that 
need  concern  us  is,  that  on  account  of 
this  provision  it  is  probably  impossible 
to  secure  its  passage,  which  is  a  fatal 
defect,  as  we  can  never  receive  govern- 
ment aid  until  a  law  for  it  is  secured. 

The  Bathrick  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
missioner of  rural  credits,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
rural  credit  bureau.  He  is  the  working 
head,  but  he  is  under  a  board  called  the 
Farm  Credit  Board,  composed  of  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  postmaster  general,  and 
two  farmers  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  secretaiy  of  agriculture  is  the 
president  of  this  board.  The  bureau  is 
t*o  be  organized  in  divisions,  and  these 
divisions  shall  represent  corresponding 
districts  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
each  have  its  chief  examiner,  all  appli- 
cations coming  from  these  districts  to 
be  passed  upon  by  'the  chief  examiner 
for  that  division. 

Under  the  provision  of  section  ten  of 
this  bill,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  to  issue 
bonds  therefor,  these  bonds  to  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  34  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  proceeds  to  be 
loaned  to  the  farmers  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  4}  per  cent  per  annum. 

Section  thirteen  provides  that  a  small 
part  of  the  principal,  not  to  exceed  $4 
on  the  hundred,  shall  be  paid  at  each 
interest  paying  day,  also  that  these 
loans  shall  be  made  through  farm  credit 
associations,  acting  as  agents  of  the 
bureau,  for  which  service  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  commission  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent. 

Loans  are  safeguarded  by  a  number 
of  rules  limiting  the  amoxint  any  one 
person  can  obtain  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  misrepresentation  in  obtaining 
loans. 

I  do  not  consider  the  Bathrick  bill  by 
any  means  perfect.  I  believe  the  bonds 
should  bear  three  per  cent  interest  and 
the  borrower  pay  four  per  cent,  the  one 


per  cent  difference  to  defray  expense  of 
making  loans  and  any  surplus  to  go  to 
a  road  fund  as  provided  in  the  bill.  In- 
terest should  be  payable  annually  in- 
stead of  semi-annually.  A  better  agency 
for  the  placing  of  the  loans  might  be 
township  boards  or  boards  of  county 
commissioners. 

I  believe  some  such  plan  for  rural 
credits  as  set  forth  in  the  Doolittle  and 
Bathrick  bills  to  be  the  best  yet  sug- 
gested. I  do  not  believe  in  land  credit 
banks  to  act  between  the  farmers  and 
the  government,  the  government  to  as- 
sume all  risks  and  the  banks  to  receive 
all  the  profits. 

Certainly  the  plan  in  operation  in 
Germany  and  other  European  countries 
would  not  suit  American  farmers,  as  it 
would  make  too  public  their  private 
business. 

A  great  deal  of  missionary  work  needs 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  secure  a  rural 
credit  law  this  winter.  The  secretary 
of  agriculture  has  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  farmer  wanted  to  be  helped  by 
direct  aid  from  the  government,  and 
President  Wilson  intimated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  currency  law,  passed  by  the 
last  Congress,  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
rural  credit  measure. 

The  fight  for  a  rural  credit  law,  so  far 
from  being  over,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
is  really  just  begun,  and  it  behooves 
every  friend  of  the  measure  to  be  Up 
and  doing. — W.  B.  Cellar. 

Brome  Grass. 

P.  L.,  Smith  County,  asks  if  brome 
grass  can  be  successfully  grown  in  his 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Russian  brome  grass,  or  bromus 
inermis  as  it  is  technically  named,  is  a 
tame  grass  that  for  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  at  least,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. So  much  inferior  seed  was 
sold  when  this  grass  was  first  advocated 
that  it  came  into  disrepute.  A  great 
many  failures  were  reported.  Much 
common  cheat  seed  was  sold  for  bromus 
inermis.  This  is  an  annual  and  of  course 
could  have  no  value  as  a  permanent 
pasture. 

We  had  our  first  experience  with  this 
grass  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  useful 
pasture  grass.  It  is  very  hardy  and  in 
the  college  pastures  crowded  out  other 
tame  grasses.  The  seed  will  cost  about 
fifteen  cents  a  pound.  As  in  the  case 
of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  the  stand  will 
thicken  through  the  spreading  of  the 
roots.  In  fact,  on  rich  land  it  will  in  a 
few  years  get  too  thick  and  become  sod- 
bound.  Out  in  Northwestern  Kansas  a 
number  of  farmers  have  found  it  a  most 
satisfactory  tame  grass.  In  fact,  the 
only  one  that  has  given  any  indication 
of  becoming  useful  for  that  section.  It 
is  being  grown  in  connection  with  alfalfa 
in  some  instances  because  its  presence 
makes  the  pasture  less  apt  to  cause  bloat 
in  cattle.  A  number-  of  demonstrations 
in  the  growing  of  this  grass  have  been 
made  in  Jewell  County.  The  reports  on 
these  trials  show  that  the  grass  is  giv- 
ing very  good  results  in  this  county. 

Sweet  Clover  for  Thin  Pastures. 

We  have  been  asked  by  S.  T.  M.,  Re- 
public County,  if  sweet  clover  could  be 
used  on  some  pasture  land  where  the 
grass  is  badly  killed  out. 

Sweet  clover  seems  to  thrive  on  this 
kind  of  land.  It  will  not  grow  well,  how- 
ever, on  soil  lacking  in  lime,  but  makes 
good  growth  on  what  is  frequently  con- 
sidered very  poor  soil  providing  lime  is 
present  in  abundance.  Even  in  Jewell 
County — the  home  of  alfalfa — several 
farmers  have  planted  this  crop  on  rough 
pasture  land  and  have  reported  very 
favorably  on  the  results  obtained.  It 
has  made  a  splendid  pasture  crop,  being 
eagerly  eaten  by  the  animals.  The  com- 
mon belief  is  that  stock  will  not  eat 
sweet  clover  and  the  rank  growth  along 
the  roadsides  is  pointed  to  as  proof,  but 
whoever  saw  sweet  clover  making  such 
rank  growth  in  pastures?  When  young 
and  tender,  stock  readily  learn  to  eat  it. 
On  the  land  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent, it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
scatter  some  sweet  clover  seed  on  these 
thin  bare  spots  almost  any  time  during 
the  winter  season.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  natural  method  for  sweet  clover  to 
seed  itself. 


Have  you  made  a  success  along  any 
particular  line  in  your  farming  opera- 
tions? Tell  us  about  it,  that  we  may 
tell  others.  There's  no  telling  the  good 
it  will  do. 


January  1,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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COME  TO  DETROIT 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
CENTER 

and 


Detroit  trained  men 
get  preference  over  all 
others,  get  jobs  quick  as  soon  as 
ready.   The  reason— study  the  heart.  Realize 
its  tremendous  power.  No  other  city,  no  other  school 
can  give  you  what  Detroit  offers.    Factories  shown  are 
not  all.    Think  what  it  means  to  learn  at  Detroit.    Everv  fac- 
J?rZ  SWS-LSi  endorses  our  school,  glad  to  get  our  graduates.  You're 
right  m  the  middle  of  great  auto  activity.   Men  are  needed  everywhere 

Earn  $75  to  $300  a  Month 

with  overhead  e.mshaf,  n.otor-the  latest  things  oat.    J,,,,  JtW        D*?  5Sf5fL*Si  IS^S^Tp^i  "J?." 

Detroit  is  the  Place  to  Learn,  Start  Any  Time 

There  are  44  auto  factories  in  Detroit.    Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  going  through  anv  or  all  of  thorn   inni,,*;™.  -n  4.    •*.    1    j.  • 
department,  while  taking  our  course.    You  can't  get  these  advantages  and  opportunities anvXre  else    S™v   if8  Detroit  electric  service 
make  faster  time  here  an!  you  get  practical  instruction.    Come  to  Detroit,  and*  ESPIES rigtt     Entet claLeS\nUy  Ze      CeDter'  Y°U 


Great  Demand  for  Detroit-Trained  Men 

Garages  throughout  the  country  write  us  for  men.    Why  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of 
these  good  paying  positions?    W.  C.  Garden,  Tenn.,  is  chauffeur  at  $25  a  week  and 
expenses.    E.  Livingston  is  head  of  government  garage  at  Toronto.    Hundreds  of  others 
in  good  paying  positions.    Bead  our  guarantee  (below  picture  of  our  building). 


DETROIT 


GUARANTEE! 

We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  in  a  short  time  for  a 
position  as  chauffeur,  re- 
pairman, tester,  salesman, 
demonstrator  or  garage  man 
paying  from  $75  to  $300  a 
month,  or  refund  your  mon- 
ey. We  have  constantly 
more  requests  for  men,  at 
GOOD  salaries,  than  we  can 
supply. 


Demand  greater  than  supply  for  competent  men.  Following 
clipped  from  Daily  Papers — All  parts  of  U.  S. : 

Experienced  motor  mechanics,  bearing  scrapers,  assemblers,  re- 
pairmen; good  wages.    Henderson  Motorcycle  Co.,  1158  Cass. 
Ten  road  testers,  20  garade  repairmen,  final  assemblers.  Max- 
well Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakland  Ave.  plant. 

"Write  for  full  particulars.  Ask  for  "Auto  School  News"  and 
new  pictorial  catalog.  They're  free.  Or  better  still,  jump  on 
train  and  come  to  Detroit. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO 

901  Auto  Building.         11-19  Selden  Ave., 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SCHOOL 

Detroit,  Mich. 


(Cut  out  this  coupon  and  check  space  you 
want. ) 

Mr.  A.  G.  2ELLER,  Mgr., 

Michigan  State  Auto  School,  DETROIT 

 Please  send  me  your  new  pictorial  cat- 
alog and  Auto  School  News.  I  will  let 
you  know  later  what  I  decide  to  do. 

 1  am  coming  to  Detroit  and  will  be 

there  about   

Name   

Address   


Case  Against  the  Dog. 

A  serious  indictment  is  made  against 
the  dog  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletin  entitled  "The  Dog 
as  a  Carrier  of  Parasites  and  Disease." 
It  is  stated  in  this  bulletin  that  while 
the  dog  in  the  country  is  a  useful  and 
pleasant  adjunct  to  the  farm  if  he  is 
properly  controlled  and  cared  for,  yet 
when  neglected  he  may  readily  become 
a  carrier  of  disease  to  stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  gaining  opportunity  to  kill 
sheep  and  destroy  gardens  and  other 
property.  Dog  ordinances,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  been  intended  chiefly  to  curb 
the  dog's  power  of  doing  harm  by  at- 
tacking, biting,  killing,  or  running  sheep 
or  stock.  The  part  that  he  plays  as  a 
carrier  of  diseases  to  animals  only  re- 
cently has  been  recognized,  according  to 
the  zoologists  of  the  department,  who 
believe  that  when  this  is  better  under- 
stood, rural  ordinances  and  laws  which 
lessen  this  danger  will  gain  the  support 
of  the  community. 

Of  the  diseases  carried  to  stock  by 
dogs,  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  is 
probably  of  the  greatest  interest  at  this 
time.  In  this  case  the  dog  acts  as  a 
mechanical  carrier  of  infection.  The  dog 
which  runs  across  an  infected  farm 
easily  may  carry  in  the  dirt  on  his  feet 
the  virus  of  this  most  contagious  of  ani- 
mal diseases  to  other  farms  and  thus 
spread  the  disease  to  the  neighboring 
herds.  In  infected  localities  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  therefore,  to  keep  all 
dogs  chained  and  never  to  allow  them 
off  the  farm  except  on  leash. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  mal- 
adies in  the  spread  of  which  the  dog 
takes  an  active  part.  Rabies,  hydatid, 
ringworm,  favus,  double-pored  tape- 
worm, roundworm,  and  tongue  worm  are 
often  conveyed  to  human  beings  in  this 
way.  It  occasionally  happens  also  that 
the  dog  helps  fleas  and  ticks  in  transmit- 
ting bubonic  plague  or  the  deadly  spotted 
fever. 

Hydatid  disease  is  caused  by  the 
presense  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  of  a  bladder 
worm  or  larval  tapeworm.  Bladder 
worms  are  often  as  large  as  an  orange 
and  may  be  larger.  A  dog  which  is  al- 
lowed to  feed  on  carrion  or  the  raw 
viscera  of  slaughtered  animals  may  eat 
all  or  part  of  a  bladder  worm  contain- 
ing numerous  tapeworm  heads.  These 
tapeworm  heads  develop  into  small  seg- 


mented tapeworms  in  the  intestines  of 
the  dog.  They  are  spread  broadcast  on 
grass  and  in  drinking  water  where  ani- 
mals can  very  well  eat  them  and  thus 
become  infected.  The  hog  is  particularly 
liable  to  this  disease  because  of  its  root- 
ing habits.  The  eggs  may  get  into 
human  food,  and  persons  who  allow  dogs 
to  lick  their  hands  and  face  also  run 
the  risk  of  getting  the  eggs  of  the  tape- 
worm in  their  systems. 

Prevention  on  the  farm  consists  in  so 
restraining  the  dog  that  he  can  not  get 
at  carrion  or  raw  viscera.  Viscera  should 
be  boiled  before  being  fed  to  dogs  and 
should  never  be  thrown  on  the  fields.  If 
not  cooked  and  fed,  viscera  and  carcasses 
should  be  burned,  buried  with  lime,  or 
so  disposed  of  as  not  to  be  accessible  to 
dogs.  Proper  feeding  of  the  dog  is  es- 
sential, and  the  owner  who  does  not 
feed  a  dog  properly  has  no  right  to  keep 
one. 

The  parasite  which  causes  gid  in  sheep 
somewhat  resembles  the  hydatid  worm. 
A  dog  allowed  to  eat  the  brain  of  a 
giddy  sheep  may  swallow  this  parasite 
and  later  distribute  the  eggs  of  the  re- 
sulting tapeworm  over  the  pasture. 
Sheep  while  grazing  swallow  the  eggs 
with  the  grass  which  they  eat.  In  the 
case  of  sheep  dogs  it  is  important  to 
administer  vermifuges  often  enough  to 
keep  them  free  of  these  worms.  In  the 
case  of  sheep  measles,  the  bladder  worm 
in  the  meat,  typical  of  this  disease,  is 
swallowed  by  the  dog  and  again  the 
tapeworm  eggs  are  passed  by  the  dog 
to  grass  or  water,  and  there  are  eaten 
by  sheep. 

Of  the  external  parasites  which  dogs 
may  carry  to  animals,  fleas  and  the 
various  kinds  of  ticks  are  both  trouble- 
some and  dangerous.  The  remedy  is 
clear.  The  owner  must  keep  his  dog 
clean,  not  merely  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  dog,  but  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  carrier  of  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  vermin. 

These  reasonable  measures,  important 
to  the  stock  on  the  farm,  have  a  direct 
connection  with  the  health  of  the  fam- 
ily. Where  ringworm  or  other  skin  dis- 
eases break  out  among  the  children,  or 
the  worm  parasites  develop,  it  is  well  to 
determine  whether  a  dirty  or  uncared- 
for  dog  may  not  be  carrying  infection 
on  his  skin  or  ha\r,  or  be  conveying  dis- 
ease from  carrion  directly  to  the  food 
and  persons  of  his  friends.    Even  if  no 


one  is  infected  with  disease,  the  folly 
of  allowing  a  dog  to  remain  dirty  and 
have  the  freedom  of  a  home  where  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  hygiene  are  re- 
spected is  apparent. 


Purpose  of  Crop  Reports. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that 
the  publishing  of  crop  reports  or  esti- 
mates does  the  farmer  more  harm  than 
good.  This  because  it  is  assumed  that 
the  speculator  is  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  advance  knowledge  and 
does  so  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer. 
Some  crop  reporters  even  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  purposely  underestimating  yields. 
The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ceives occasional  inquiries  suggesting 
this  attitude  of  the  public  mind.  The 
aim  of  the  crop-reporting  service  is  to 
give  everyone,  at  the  same  time  and 
without  charge,  an  unbiased  estimate  of 
crop  conditions. 

Before  the  department  undertook  the 
issuance  of  this  public  crop  report,  pri- 
vate speculative  interests  long  had  been 
collecting  such  advance  information  as 
they  could  and  using  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  Today  many  speculators  and 
large  buyers  of  farm  products  do  not 
depend  wholly  upon  the  government  crop 
report  for  their  information.  ■  They 
maintain  a  regular  system  of  collecting 
information  through  traveling  agents 
and  a  corps  of  reporters,  largely  local 
buyers  who,  in  exchange  for  their  local 
information,  receive  the  information  is- 
sued regarding  general  conditions  and 
prices. 

In  the  absence  of  the  government  re- 
port the  country  would  have  to  depend 
wholly  upon  privately  prepared  reports. 
Even  if  these  reports  were  supplied  free, 
farmers  would  have  to  guard  themselves 
against  having  the  information  reach 
them  only  after  it  had  been  used  for 
private  speculative  purposes,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
determining  whether  the  private  circu- 
lated reports  were  colored  by  private  in- 
terests or,  as  is  true  of  some  of  the  re- 
ports privately  circulated,  were  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  publish  accurate  es- 
timates. The  purpose  of  the  government 
crop  report  is  to  furnish  simultaneously 
to  producer  and  buyer  unbiased  esti- 
mates of  yield  and  probable  production. 
The  estimates  as  issued  are  compiled 
from  facts  reported  by  a  vast  number 
of  volunteer  crop  reporters,  and  these 


facts  are  supplemented  by  information 
specially  gathered  by  the  department's 
state  field  agents,  who  are  required  to 
travel  widely  over  their  states  and  to 
observe  crop  conditions  at  first  hand. 

In  establishing  farm  prices  or  other 
prices  accurate  knowledge  as  to  supplies 
is  essential.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates collects  such  data  and  carefully 
collates  and  analyzes  them.  The  depart- 
ment so  surrounds  such  information  with 
safeguards  that  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  gain  a  hint  as  to  the  figures  until 
the  department's  estimates  are  made  ac- 
cessible at  a  stated  time  to  all  classes 
interested. 

In  some  few  cases  individuals  have 
refused  to  co-operate  in  gathering  and 
furnishing  local  information  as  to  crop 
production  to  the  department  because  of 
a  groundless  fear  that  such  information 
might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  increase 
in  taxes.  The  department,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  levying  taxes,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  individual  re- 
porters, as  well  as  their  reports,  are 
treated  as  strictly  confidential  and  are 
never  disclosed. 


The  total  expense  of  operating  a  farm 
is  larger  than  usually  figured.  This  is 
due  to  certain  expenses  not  being  con- 
sidered. Those  omitted  are  as  a  general 
rule  those  for  which  cash  is  not  paid. 
Buildings  depreciate  'in  value  even 
though  well  built  and  kept  up  in  good 
shape.  Machinery  has  an  annual  depre- 
ciation of  about  10  per  cent.  If  the 
year  ends  with  less  feed  on  hand  than 
at  the  beginning,  the  decrease  is  an  ex- 
pense. Unpaid  family  labor  is  not  often 
thought  of  as  an  expense.  However,  it 
is  fully  realized  when  the  boys  leave 
home  and  someone  is  hired  to  take  their 
place.  The  value  of  these  items  on 
fifty-four  Nebraska  farms  amounted  to 
$246  a  farm  in  1914.  The  total  expenses 
amounted  to  $991  a  farm.  From  this  it 
is  seen  that  if  those  expenses  not  paid 
m  cash  are  omitted,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  actual  expense  of  operating  a  farm 
is  overlooked.  The  farms  from  which 
the  above  figures  were  calculated  are 
typical  of  a  large  part  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  state. 


Unusually  rapid  wear  in. the  differen- 
tial or  transmission  case  often  is  due  to 
grit  in  the  grease.  Carefully  wipe  the 
gritty  dirt  off  the  grease  gun  before 
inserting  it. 
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We  Also 
Make  Malleable 
Steel  Ranges 


You 
Cannot  Beat 

Kalamazoo  Quality 

,300,000  satisfied  custom- 
ers say  there  are  no  better 
heatingstoves  and  ranges 
made  than  Kalamazoos — yet 
you  save  85,  810,  815  to  $40. 
Why  not  take  a  Kalamazoo 
on  trial?  Now  is  the  time— get 
a  quality  range  at  a  money 
saving  price.  Send 
today  for 
catalog. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Write 
for  Whole- 
sale Prices 

on  500  beautiful  styles  and  sizes 
of  stoves  and  ranges— at  direct- 
to-you  factory  prices — cash  or 
easy  payments— 30  days'  trial 
—360  days'  approval  test.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24 
hours.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  189. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo 
Mich. 


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.   It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing-  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  ail  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


mm  i@©SK¥i 


Get  a  Platinum  Plate 
Metal  Polisher  &  Sterlizer 

Very  quickly  cleans  silverware  and  metal  surfaces  of  every  kind.  No  rubbing 
— no  powder — no  paste.  Immerse  the  platinum  plates  in  the  dish  water  and 
your  silverware  is  always  clean  and  sterilized.  Send  50  cents,  check,  money 
order  or  stamps. 

CH AS.  CLARKE,  334  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Mans. 


GREATEST  FARM  BOOK  BARGAIN 

Every  reader  of  Kansas  Farmer  can  now  obtain  that  widely 
read  500-page  book,  "Making  the  Farm  Pay,"  with 
renewal  or  new  subscription. 

You  can  have  a  copy  of  this  great  farm  book,  "MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  a 
book  that  thousands  of  farmers,  stockmen,  gardeners,  dairymen  and  other  producers 
have  bought  and  say  it  is  the  best  book  they  own. 

A  VOLUME  OP  OVER  500  PAGES.  The  book  was  written  by  experts  on  special 
subjects — men  known  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the 

special  study,  trials  and  investigations  made  by 
them  along  particular  lines,  making  the  book  a 
valuable  compendium  of  farm  knowledge.  "MAK- 
ING THE  FARM  PAY"  gives  you  page  after  page 
of  valuable  information  about  treating  diseases  in 
stock,  selecting  and  feeding  farm  animals  for 
profit,  crop  culture,  making  poultry  pay,  dry 
farming  methods,  detection  and  eradication  of  in- 
sects, besides  chapters  on  irrigation,  soli  fertility, 
cooking  to  avoid  waste,  horticulture,  gardening, 
and  practically  every  subject  that  Is  of  Interest 
and  value  to  the  farmer. 

This  Is  the  same  book  that  was  originally  sold 
for  $2.50  per  copy  in  cloth  binding.  The  volume 
we  offer  you  Is  just  the  same  as  the  original  $2.50 
volume,  nothing  omitted,  excepting  that  the  vol- 
ume we  offer  you  Is  bound  in  neat  paper  binding. 
If  you  want  the  cloth  binding,  send  60  cents  extra 
and  state  that  you  want  the  cloth-bound  book. 
The  pages  are  614  inches  wide  and  8%  Inches  long 
and  the  book  weighs  NEARLY  TWO  POUNDS. 
It  includes  200  fine  drawings  and  half-tone  pictures 
with  feeding  chart  IN  COLORS.  The  publishers 
have  recently  completed  a  large  edition  from  the 
original  plates,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  which 
we  are  now  passing  on  to  you.  This  reduction, 
together  with  recent  reductions  in  postage  rates, 
have  all  combined  to  bring  the  cost  of  this  book 
figure    WHERE    EVERYBODY  CAN 


MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 
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This  Is  one  of  the  best  book 
bargains  ever  offered  and  is 
sure  to  please  you.     We  will    <l<iw-IV,T,2,  „ 

refund  your  money  cheerfully    AFFORD  IT.     You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock 

or  fowls  die  of  curable  diseases  when  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  detect  and  treat  these  dis- 
eases could  easily  prevent  them.  Throughout  the 
text  of  this  great  500-page  book  the  reader  Is  given 
the  results  of  scientific  research  that  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  with  successful  experience,  the 
authors  using  only  such  expressions  as  everybody  can  understand.  Any  farmer  with 
ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  from  hia 
Investment  will  find  In  this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GREAT  BOOK.— Tf  you  will  send  only  $1.05,  we  will  enter 
or  renew  your  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid.  Fill  out  the  blank,  enclose  check,  money 
order  or  stamps  for  $1.05  and  send  at  our  risk. 


If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Dated. 


KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — I  enclose  herewith  $1.05,  for  which  please  enter  or  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  and  send  me  the  600-page  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid  as  per  your  offer. 


My  Name  R.  jr.  D. 


Post  Office   State. 


INCREASING  CORN  YIELDS 

Numerous  Trial  Plantings  Show  Increase — Prof.  L.  E.  Call 


THE  average  corn  yield  in  Kansas 
for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
less  than  twenty  bushels  an  acre. 
That  this  is  not  the  maximum  possi- 
bility for  the  state  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  half  a  century  ago  the  acre  yield 
was  double  what  it  is  now.  How  to  get 
better  yields  of  corn — the  most  impor- 
tant cereal  crop  of  Kansas — is  one  of 
the  big  farm  problems  being  worked  out 
by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  adaptation  of  varieties,  the  breed- 
ing and  selection  of  improved  seed  of 
the  best  varieties,  systems  of  cropping 
and  soil  improvement,  and  the  effect  of 
continuous  corn  growing  as  compared 
with  a  rotation  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil — -these  are  factors  being  studied. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in- 
fluencing the  yield  of  corn  is  the  variety 
grown  and  its  adaptability  to  the  soil 
type  and  to  climatic  conditions.  In  order 
to  determine  the  adaptability  of  differ- 
ent varieties  and  strains  of  corn  to  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Kansas,  we  have  con- 
ducted for  the  past  five  years  variety 
tests  in  co-operation  with  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  Kansas.  In  the  past  season  152 
variety  tests  were  conducted  in  which 
were  included  thirty-eight  different  va- 
rieties and  strains  of  corn. 

TESTS  COVER  WHOLE  STATE. 

Variety  tests  have  been  conducted  in 
practically  every  important  corn  grow- 
ing county  in  the  state.  Not  only  has 
the  state  been  studied  in  this  respect 
from  the  standpoint  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, but  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
conduct  these  tests  on  as  many  soil  types 
as  possible.  From  the  results  of  this 
work  the  state  has  been  divided  into 
nine  corn  regions  based  upon  climatic 
and  soil  conditions.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  boundaries  of  these  re- 
gions are  not  fixed  lines  but  one  region 
passes  gradually  into  another. 

In  the  first  three  regions,  which  com- 
pose most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  soil  conditions  have  been  the  chief 
factors  considered  in  the  separation. 
Region  1  represents  the  glaciated,  or  ice- 
formed,  soils  of  the  state;  region  2,  the 
residual  soils  of  Southeastern  Kansas  de- 
rived chiefly  from  sandstone  and  shale, 
and  region  3,  the  flint  hills  and  rough 
limestone  country  which  are  largely  de- 
voted to  pasture.  In  the  region  com- 
prising the  rest  of  the  state,  climatic 
conditions  govern  the  corn  crop. 

DO  NOT  TRANSPORT  SEED. 

Because  of  the  difference  in  climatic 
and  soil  conditions,  different  varieties  of 
corn  have  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results  in  the  different  regions.  As  a 
rule,  it  has  not  been  found  beneficial  to 
transport  seed  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. Especially  is  this  true  when  the 
seed  is  taken  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  or  from  rieh 
to  less  fertile  soil. 

Preparation  of  seedbed,  method  of 
planting  and  cultivation  of  corn  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  factors  within 
the  control  of  the  farmer  that  affect  the 
yield  of  the  crop.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  if  good  seed  of  a  well  selected  and 
adapted  variety  is  planted. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  three 
common  methods  of  planting  —  listing, 
surface  planting,  and  surface  planting 
with  the  disk  furrow  opener  attachment 
to  the  surface  planter. 

In  an  average  of  the  six  years,  listed 
corn  made  slightly  lower  yields  than 
either  of  the  other  two  methods,  the 
average  yield  being  52.4  bushels  an  acre, 
while  surface  planted  corn  produced  an 
average  of  53.6  bushels  and  corn  planted 
with  the  disk  furrow  attachment  to  the 
corn  planter  produced  an  average  yield 
of  54.5  bushels. 

METHOD  VARIES  WITH  SEASON. 

In  the  cooler,  wetter  seasons  the  sur- 
face planted  corn  has  produced  best, 
while  in  the  drier  and  hotter  seasons 
the  corn  planted  with  a  lister  has  given 
best  results.  This  has  been  long  recog- 
nized by  practical  farmers  and  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  many  times  by 
careful  experimental  work. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  listed  corn  giving  better  re- 
sults in  dry  seasons  on  many  farms  in 
Eastern  Kansas  is  that  the  stand  is 
poorer  than  where  the  corn  is  surface 
planted  and  the  crop  consequently  yields 
better;  likewise,  the  larger  yields  se- 
cured with  surface  planted  corn  in  favor- 
able seasons  undoubtedly  result  from  the 
better  stands  secured  with  this  method 
of  planting.  While  the  stand  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  it  is  not  the  only  factor 
entering  into  the  differences  secured  in 
listing  and  surface  planting. 

The  difference  in  rate  of  early  growth 
is  also  impsrtant.  The  roots  of  the 
plants,  while  small,  are  in  cooler  soil  on 


the  listed  ground  and  also  occupy  soil 
containing  less  available  plant  food  than 
plants  of  the  same  age  on  surface  planted 
ground;  consequently  they  grow  more 
slowly  and  are  apparently  more  hardy 
and  more  drouth  resistant  than  plants 
that  make  a  faster  growth  during  the 
early  period  of  their  life. 

WHAT  CULTIVATION  ACCOMPLISHES. 

Three  objects  are  expected  to  be  ac- 
moplished  by  cultivating  corn:  First, 
the  destruction  of  weeds;  second,  the 
conservation  of  moisture;  and  third,  the 
liberation  of  plant  food  from  the  soil. 
There  is  no  question  that  thorough  cul- 
tivation accomplishes  all  three  of  these 
objects,  but  whether  the  conservation  of 
moisture  and  the  liberation  of  plant  food 
are  the  result  of  stirring  the  soil  or 
simply  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
weeds  are  destroyed  by  cultivation  is  a 
disputed  question.  That  the  question  is 
of  practical  importance  is  evident.  If 
the  elimination  of  weeds  is  the  principal 
result  accomplished  by  cultivation,  and 
moisture  and  plant  food  are  saved  be- 
cause the  weeds  are  killed,  there  is  no 
object  in  cultivating  a  field  of  corn  in  a 
dry  season  after  the  weeds  in  the  field 
have  been  destroyed. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  these 
two  years'  work  that  the  destruction  of 
weeds  is  by  far  the  most  important  re- 
sult accomplished  by  cultivation  and 
that  when  the  corn  is  planted  on  a  well 
prepared  seedbed  and  is  cultivated  enough 
to  kill  the  weeds,  any  additional  culti- 
vation will  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to.  the  crop. 

The  injury  comes  from  the  pruning  of 
the  small  feeding  roots  that  fill  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  If  these  roots  are  not 
destroyed  by  cultivation  they  secure  both 
moisture  and  plant  food  from  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  soil.  Therefore,  in 
a  well  prepared  seedbed  the  best  method 
of  cultivation  is  the  one  that  destroys 
the  weeds  most  thoroughly  and  injures 
the  corn  roots  least.  A  rotation  of  crops 
that  keeps  weeds  under  control,  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  ground  in  ad- 
vance of  planting,  and  the  use  of  the 
smoothing  harrow  that  destroys  the 
small  weeds  as  they  are  germinating  be- 
fore the  corn  is  large  enough  to  work, 
will  be  the  most  effective  way  of  fight- 
ing weeds  and  will  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  cultivation. 


If  the  bluegrass  on  the  lawn  is  getting 
thin,  the  best  treatment  is  to  apply  a 
dressing  of  manure  about  the  time  the 
ground  freezes;  on  most  soils  fresh 
strawy  manure  is  best.  In  early  spring 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  manure  may  be 
raked  off,  and  a  little  bluegrass  seed 
sown  over  the  bare  spots.  Even  on 
bare,  newly  graded  clay,  fresh  horse 
manure  will  not  only  prevent  washing 
of  the  soil  during  winter,  but  perhaps 
through  its  fermentation  process  bring 
our  soils  into  better  condition  for  spring 
growth  of  grass  than  does  old  rotted 
manure. 


On  fifty-three  farms  surveyed  in 
Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  the  farmers 
made  $1,448  above  expenses  and  5  per 
cent  interest  on  their  investment  for  the 
year  1014,  in  addition  to  receiving  a 
home  and  what  the  farm  contributed  to- 
ward their  living.  The  average  size  of 
the  farms  was  214  acres  and  the  average 
total  capital  for  each  farm  was  $24,S46. 
The  crop  year  of  1914  was  a  favorable 
one  and  the  prices  were  good.  This  sur- 
vey will  be  continued  for  a  number  of 
years  for  the  purpose  of  finding  which 
system  of  farm  management  yields  the 
greatest  continuous  profit.  It  is  being 
made  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Milk  pails  should  be  of  such  construc- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  be  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  bright.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  having  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  pail  smooth  and  free  from 
seams  or  crevices,  which  serve  as  a  place 
for  dirt  to  accumulate  and  make  its  re- 
moval difficult.  The  pails  should  have 
the  seams  smoothly  soldered  and  should 
be  heavily  tinned  to  prevent  rusting. 
They  should  have  a  narrow  or  covered 
top  to  exclude  as  much  falling  dirt  as 
possible. 

Let  us  remember  through  all  our  ac- 
tivities for  better  stock,  better  crops, 
better  roads,  etc..  that  the  important 
thing  is  the  human  family,  and  that 
prosperity  will  mean  little  if  it  is  not 
used  in  bettering  those  conditions  upon 
which  the  best  things  in  life  are  de- 
pendent. 
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This  Motorcycle  Free! 


JOIN  OUR  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB  AND  GET  A  MOTORCYCLE 
IT'S  EASY  TO  WIN  AND  YOU  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES  WHILE  WORKING 


We  pay  you  liberally  IN  CASH  for  the  work  you  do  and  over  $500  in  cash  and  prizes 
will  be  awarded.    Write  us  today  about  it.   IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  ENTER 


Charles  Erbert 
Ellis,  Kan. 
Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  second  contest. 


C.  S.  Kelley 
Horton,  Kan. 

Who  won  Motorcycle 
in  the  contest  which 
closed  March  13,  '15. 


Read  These  Letters  From  Winners  of  Other  Motorcycles  We  Gave  Away 


OKLAHOMA  BOY  WON  EASILY. 

Harvey  Ferril,  of  Amorita,  Okla.,  was  the  winner  of  the 
motorcycle  given  away  February  13,  1915.  He  secured  only 
141  subscriptions  and  was  the  highest,  winning  a  $275  ma- 
chine.   Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

Manager  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I  received  by  motor 
today  and  like  it  fine.  It  is  just  like  you  said  it  would  be 
and  1  think  if  any  person  wants  to  deal  with  honest  men, 
deal  with  Kansas  Parmer.  I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  my 
motor  and  me  before  long. — HARVEY  FERRIL,  Amorita, 
Okla.,  March  18,  1915. 


HE  LIKES  HIS  MACHINE. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I 
am  writing  to  let  you  know  I  received  the  first  prize  Motor- 
cycle and  sure  am  pleased  with  it.  It  sure  is  a  dandy.  It 
was  worth  working  for.  and  I  also  say  the  way  you  managed 
the  contest  was  sure  on  the  square,  and  I  think  others  who 
may  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  say  the  same,  and  I 
hope  those  who  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  win  out  as 
easily  as  I  did. — C.  S.  KELLEY,  Horton,  Kan.,  March  29, 
1915. 


TOOK  ONLY  110  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

E.  B.  Preedy,  of  Richland,  Kan.,  won  the  Motorcycle  in 
the  contest  which  closed  February  28,  1914,  by  securing  only 
110  subscriptions,  nearly  all  for  only  one  dollar.  He  was  the 
highest,  with  only  $106.50.  Think  of  it!  He  got  a  machine 
that  sells  everywhere  for  $260,  but  he  had  the  most  subscrip- 
tions and  the  most  points,  and  won.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle,  and  it  is  sure  a  dandy.  It  Is  easy  to  handle.  I 
have  not  found  a  place  it  won't  pull.  I  would  advise  every 
boy  to  get  busy  on  the  next  contest,  for  it  is  easy  to  win 
and  everything  is  straight. — E.  B.  PREEDY,  Richland,  Kan. 


PERLE  TILLEY,  RANSOM,  KAN.,  IS  MORE  THAN 
PLEASED. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle  yesterday  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
I  have  ridden  it  about  fifty  miles.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  company  for  the  machine  and  the  promptness  in  sending 
it  to  me.  The  contest  was  carried  on  absolutely  fair  and 
you  did  everything  that  you  said  you  would  do.  My  winning 
has  caused  great  enthusiasm  here  among  the  young  folks, 
and  everyone  thinks  my  machine  is  great.  I  am  going  to 
get  my  picture  taken  with  the  machine  soon  and  I  will  send 
you  one.  I  may  take  a  trip  east  this  summer  and  if  I  do 
I  will  sure  stop  and  see  you.  Again  thanking  you  for  your 
honesty  and  kindness  to  me,  I  am,  yours  truly — PERLE 
TILLEY,  Ransom,  Kan.,  May  12,  1915. 


Jos.  Muckenthaler  Jr. 
Paxico,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  first  contest. 


Clifford  Jerome 
Corning,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  the  contest  which 
closed  Dec.  31,  1914. 


Do  You  Want  a  Motorcycle? 

A  MACHINE  THAT  WILL  GTVE  YOU  MORE  PLEASURE  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE 
YOU  COULD  OWN,  AND  AT  THE  LEAST  EXPENSE.    YOU  MIGHT 
JUST  AS  WELL  HAVE  ONE  AS  NOT. 

We  have  already  given  away  nine  Motorcycles  recently  and  every  one  has  been  won 
with  far  less  dollars  in  subscriptions  secured  from  others  than  it  would  take  in  dollars  to 
buy  the  machine  of  a  dealer.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  one.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  free  of  cost,  and  this  will  place 
you  under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Motorcycles 
were  so  valuable  or  when  so  many  were  owned  and  ridden.  You  will  find  use  for  one 
every  day.  Having  a  Motorcycle  to  ride  puts  you  many  minutes  closer  to  your,  work 
and  to  town  and  you  can  go  many  miles  and  come  back  on  a  Motorcycle  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  easy  plan  whereby  nine 
sons  of  farmers  each  won  one  of  these  Motorcycles,  and  won  them  easily,  just  work- 
ing during  spare  time.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  the  blank  for  the 
next  campaign,  which  is  just  starting.  You  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can 
make  worth  a  good  many  dollars  to  yourself  if  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  it. 
Someone  is  going  to  get  this  Motorcycle  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be 
you?     It  might  just  as  well  be  you  as  any  one,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  in  trying. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  FREE  ENTRY  BLANK  and  MAIL  TODAY 

MANAGER  KANSAS  FARMER  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB, 
625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — I  desire  to  enter  your  Motorcycle  Club.  Please  send  me  free  of 
cost  the  free  premium  and  the  free  outfit  and  your  special  easy  plan  to  get 
subscriptions  fast,  with  full  information  about  the  prizes  and  contest,  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  win  the  $265  Harlcy-Davidson  Motorcycle  and  earn  from  $40.00 
to  $60.00  per  month  at  the  same  time. 


My  Name   '  

Post  Office    State. 

Street  or  Rural  Route,  or  in  Care  of  


I 

I 
1 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

0 
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We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  in  cash  and  prizes  what  we  would  pay  others  for 
doing  this  work  for  us.  You  can't  lose  under  our  plan  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain.  If  you  have  any  spare  time  whatever,  by  all  means  write  and  find  out  all  about 
our  p  an.  You  can  see  what  the  others  say  who  have  won  Motorcycles.  They  were 
glad  they  sent  in  their  names.  We  had  never  heard  of  any  of  them  before  and  none 
of  these  winners  had  ever  taken  a  subscription  before  or  done  any  work  of  this  kind 
Previous  experience  is  not  required,  and  you  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity  as  anv 
one  else  to  get  this  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  for  yourself  Will  you  try '  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  enter  and  we  send  the  few  necessary  supplies  absolutely  free  of 
cost,     lou  do  not  even  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Kansas  Farmer 

t,™  et>,be^r  t»hinS'  \°  d°JiSut0  W!LUe  at  once  and  we  wU1  send  >-ou  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Motorcycle  and  the  other  big  prizes  to  be  given  awav— $500  in  all— together 
with  our  easy  plan  to  secure  subscriptions  rapidly  and  make  from  $40  to  $60  per  month 
during  spare  time.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  us 
whatever  if  after  reading  about  the  plan  you  decide  not  to  go  ahead.  If  you  would 
like  to  own  a  fine  Motorcycle  like  the  one  shown  here,  send  in  your  name  and  address 
at  once  and  begin  getting  subscriptions  right  away. 

You  Get  Paid  Every  Week 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  paid  for  the  subscriptions  vou  secure.  You  get  paid 
every  week  and  under  our  easy  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  get  subscriptions  This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  do  this,  and  if  you  write  at  once  you  can  get  in  at  the  "start 
You  know  this  paper  and  the  other  campaigns  show  our  plan  to  be  to  your  advantage.' 

You  Won't  Know  How  Easy  It  Is 
Until  Yoo  Start 

subsc^pt^^ed^r  S?  US^wK'  you^f^f  S^X^ 
who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit  by  6  p.  m.  February  26  1 


or  man 
1916,  will 


nna-  d  ,the  Jw65  H^ley-Davidson  Motorcycle.  The  second  highest  will  receive 
$75.00  in  cash.  The  third  highest  will  receive  a  $30  Phonograph  Outfit  The  fourth 
highest  will  receive  a  $30.00  Gold  watch,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth highest  will  each 
T%Cem  %*45;?0  Co  lege  Scholarship,  and  the  seventh  highest  a  $15.00 -  Gold  Watch 
oe  paid  S  ea£«^  ~  are  surTto 

Big  Offer  Extra  to  All  Who  Enter  At  Once 

DON'T  WAIT.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  on  the  blank  mrl  h»„,T,  ™„i„-  ,, 
money  at  once  To  all  those  who  send  in  their  names  with  n  twenty  oly"  T  free 
premium  will  be  sent  with  the  free  outfit  and  full  information about  L  S„f,  I 
description  of  the  prizes,  also  names  and  addresses  or^evlous  prize  wlnn«Hndna 
letter  telling  you  just  how  to  proceed.  p     e  winners  and  a 
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Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
_  Wheat,  Oats,  Garley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats.  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  CanaJa  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
^  present  prices  you  can  fierure  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
y  Y?)      In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  echoola,  ex- 
/  ^\  1^1  cePtional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attractions, 
($>  V  There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  as  to  best  locations,  etc.  Address 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


FRFFQOVERNMENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by  Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  1  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  Copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  ISO  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.     At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.    Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican  citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 

THIS  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE  LANDS 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 

has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  $2.  However,  for  a  limited  time-  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — -320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


OUR 

BIGGEST 
CROP 


During  the  year  just  closed  (which  makes  fifty-three  for 
Kansas  Farmer),  this  paper  published  over  4,000  articles. 

Every  one  was  prepared  with  greatest  care  and  upon  some 
subject  of  interest  touching  farm  activity  for  this  agricultural 
section. 

No  matter  what  the  subject,  a  reference  to  the  copies  of 
Kansas  Farmer  for  1915  will  reveal  that  every  subject  related 
to  the  farm  has  been  touched  upon. 

All  have  been  written  and  published  in  a  spirit  of  helpful 
co-operation.  We  do  not  advise  anyone  how  to  farm.  Rather 
we  study  and  discuss  with  you  the  every-day  problems  of  the 
farmer,  stock  grower,  and  home  maker  of  Kansas.  Through 
a  wide  observation  of  farming  and  by  studying,  viewing  and 
exchanging  views  with  hundreds  of  our  readers  and  partly 
through  actual  experience  and  much  reading  and  study  have 
we  been  able  to  give  our  readers  what  they  have  received. 

We  believe  that  no  farmer,  stock  grower,  dairyman  or  land 
owner  in  Kansas  can  fail  to  receive  much  more  from  reading 
Kansas  Farmer  fifty-two  weeks  than  the  less  than  two  cents 
a  week  that  Kansas  Farmer  costs. 

The  year  1910  holds  an  even  greater  amount  of  valuable 
interesting  reading  matter  in  store  for  our  readers.  Just  glance 
at  the  INDEX  that  appeared  in  the  December  25  issue  of 
Kansas  Farmer  and  note  how  much  you  receive  in  return 
for  one  dollar  invested  in  a  one-year  subscription. 

OVER  FOUR  THOUSAND  TOPICS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  ONE 
DOLLAR.  THAT  IS  AN  INVESTMENT  YOU  WILL  NEVER 
REGRET.  BETTER  RENEW  NOW  OR  SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR 
A  YEAR'S  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  RECEIVE  THE  NEXT 
FIFTY-TWO  ISSUES. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
/    VERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Feed   Dairy  Cows  Intelligently 


IN  order  to  reap  the  highest  and  most 
economical  returns  from  a  properly- 
bred  and  selected  herd,  the  animals 
must  be  fed  intelligently.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  low  average  produc- 
tion of  the  Kansas  cow  is  that  she  is  not 
properly  fed.  By  weeding  out  the  poor 
cows  and  feeding  the  best  ones  more  in- 
telligently it  would  easily  be  possible  to 
double  the  production  of  the  cows  of 
the  state. 

If  the  cows  are  to  make  their  maxi- 
mum production  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  properly  fed  and  cared  for  before 
they  freshen.  Each  cow  should  be  given 
four  to  six  weeks  rest  each  year.  During 
the  time  the  cow  is  dry  she  must  be 
well  cared  for,  and  not  turned  out  on  a 
poor  pasture  or  stalk  field  to  care  for 
herself.  The  cow  needs  the  rest  in  order 
to  repair  and  build  up  her  body.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  food  to  develop  the  unborn  calf. 
Hence  is  it  necessary  for  her  to  have 
plenty  of  food  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. She  should  also  be  allowed  to 
gain  in  weight.  The  cow  that  freshens 
poor  in  flesh  can  not  be  expected  to  milk 
well  during  the  following  milking  pe- 
riod. But  the  cow  that  is  in  good  flesh 
when  she  freshens  will  start  off  giving 
a  large  flow  of  milk  and  will  keep  it  up 
for  a  long  time. 

For  several  days,  or  a  week,  before  the 
cow  is  due  to  freshen  her  grain  should 
consist  of  bran.  The  bran  will  act  as 
a  laxative  and  thus  the  digestive  system 
of  the  cow  will  be  brought  into  good 
condition  before  calving.  Immediately 
after  she  freshens  the  cow  does  not  need, 
and  should  not  be  fed,  a  heavy  grain 
ration.  A  ration  of  bran,  fed  dry  or 
as  a  mash,  is  sufficient  for  several  days. 
If  the  cow  has  surplus  flesh  at  this  time 
she  will  draw  on  the  store  and  produce 
a  large  amount  of  milk  from  the  start. 
The  cow  should  be  given  a  small  quan- 
tity of  grain  at  first,  this  being  grad- 
ually increased  as  the  milk  flow  in- 
creases. After  all  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation is  gone  from  her  udder  she  may 
be  given  a  heavier  grain  ration.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  she  will 
reach  her  maximum  milk  production, 
and  should  then  be  on  full  feed.  From 
this  time  on  the  ration  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
given. — Kansas  Experiment  Station  bul- 
letin. 


Oleomargarine  Legislation. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  an  orzanigation 
that  has  for  its  object  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  National  Dairy  LTnion  is  an  or- 
ganization incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  was  organ- 
ized to  protect  the  dairy  industry  from 
the  fraudulent  sale  of"  any  substitute 
for  the  product  of  the  dairy;  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  dairy 
products;  to  disseminate  dairy  knowl- 
edge and  in  every  way  further  the  in- 
terests of  dairymen  and  others  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  dairy  products. 

The  great  contention  between  the 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  and  the 
dairy  people  is  the  coloring  of  oleomar- 
garine. The  natural  color  of  oleomar- 
garine is  white,  and  the  natural  color 
of  butter  is  yellow,  and  when  oleo  is 
colored  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  it 
brings  from  5  to  20  cents  a  pound  more 
than  when  it  is  uncolored.  The  color- 
ing yellow  of  any  imitation,  or  substi- 
tute, for  butter,  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  using  this  trade-mark,  and  to  make 
deception  possible.  The  dairy  cow  can- 
not stand  against  this  unfair  competi- 
tion, for  "where  substitution  is  possible, 
competition  is  impossible." 

It  has  been  proven  conclusively  that 
where  oleomargarine  is  sold  uncolored, 
it  is  of  a  better  grade  and  sells  for  less 
money  than  when  colored.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  honest  dairy  products,  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Union  contends  that  each 
product  should  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom; that  oleo  shall  not  be  made  in  im- 
itation of  butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow. 

When  the  present  law  was  put  into 
operation  an  interpretation  was  placed 
upon  it  that  all  oleomargarine  should 
pay  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  tax, 
unless  the  government  showed  it  was 
subject  to  the  ten  cents  per  pound  tax. 
Less  fraud  would  have  been  committed 
had  the  government  placed  a  reverse  in- 
terpretation upon  it.  that  all  oleomar- 


garine pay  ten  cents  a  pound  tax,  unless 
it  was  shown  by  the  manufacturers  that 
it  was  only  liable  to  the  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  tax,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion Ave  really  believe  would  have  been 
in  line  with  the  interpretations  of  sim- 
ilar laws.  This  wrong-end-foremost  way 
of  enforcing  the  law  made  it  more  e;usy 
to  defraud  the  government  out  of  some 
twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
report  to  Congress  a  few  days  ago  rec- 
ommended a  change  in  the  present  oleo- 
margarine law. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  champions 
legislation  that  will  prevent  the  frauds 
which  have  always  prevailed  in  the  sale 
of  yellow  oleo,  by  fixing  a  limit  of  color 
for  it,  which  conforms  to  that  which  is 
now  known  in  the  trade  as  white  oleo 
and  by  changing  the  present  tax  to  one 
cent  a  pound. 

William  T.  Creasy,  Catawissa,  Pa., 
secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union, 
is  urging  that  all  dairymen  use  their 
influence  to  make  these  efforts  suc- 
cessful. 


Creamery  and  Dairy  Farming. 

The  introduction  of  the  hand  separator 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  farming. 
Nowhere  did  it  mean  more  than  in  the 
Central  Plains  regions.  Farmers  who 
had  been  having  a  hard  time  growing 
cash  crops  as  their  only  source  of  in- 
come bought  separators,  began  milking 
a  few  cows  and  each  month  received  a 
check  for  the  cream  that  was  shipped, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the 
creamery.  It  became  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  surround  himself  with  chick- 
ens, keep  a  few  cows,  build  a  silo,  raise 
sorghums,  and  gradually  develop  a  good 
dairy  herd.  This  was  a  far  more  sure 
and  safe  kind  of  farming  than  that  of 
depending  on  the  occasional  good  crop 
of  wheat.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  there 
are  plenty  of  facts  to  substantiate  these 
statements.  The  following  from  a  recent 
issue  of  Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer  is 
a  good  illustration: 

"No  factor  has  had  as  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  semi- 
arid  West  as  the  creamery,  simply  be- 
cause it  furnished  a  ready  market  for 
a  product  that  every  settler  could  turn 
off,  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  support 
an  ordinary  family.  Under  present  con- 
ditions there  is  a  market  at  every  sta- 
tion along  the  railroad  lines  for  cream. 
In  place  of  the  old  skimming  station, 
the  postmaster  or  the  merchant  buys  the 
cream  that  is  brought  in  from  day  to 
day  and  ships  it  to  the  creamery.  He 
works  on  a  slight  per  cent  and  thus  saves 
the  cost  of  the  manager  of  the  skimming 
station. 

"As  an  example  of  how  it  works  out 
in  actual  practice,  let  us  take  Burling- 
ton, Colo.,  and  Kanorado,  Kan.  They 
are  representative  points  in  the  short 
grass  country,  where  the  rainfall  aver- 
ages about  sixteen  inches.  There  are  sev- 
eral buyers  in  each  place,  and  milk 
money  furnishes  the  regular  income  of 
many  of  the  settlers.  A  glance  at  the 
books  of  the  buyers  shows  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  small  herds  of 
from  eight  to  fifteen  cows  that  bring  to 
their  owners  a  revenue  of  from  $40  to 
$60  a  month.  Here  is  a  list  of  July  pay- 
ments picked  at  random  which  fairly 
represent  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
Burlington:  Charles  Nealv  —  $13.02, 
$13.20,  $12.09.  $12.01,  $12.04,  total  for 
the  month.  $02.72;  E.  N.  Tavlor — $7.89, 
$7. SO.  $6.56,  $7.74.  $6.00,  $6,87,  $G.56, 
$7.74,  $0.00.  $0.87,  $6.46,  total  for  the 
month,  $49.52;  D.  C.  Moser— $4.11.  $5.89, 
$4.11,  $4.77,  $4.57.  $2.41,  $3.15,  $4.91, 
$4.62,  total  $38.34;  Otto  Bastian— SG.08, 
$G.S6,  $7.39,  $8.44.  $11.94,  total  $41.31; 
John  Mesch — $3.78,  $5.83,  *4.64,  $4.14, 
$8.71,  total  $28.10;  Ole  Ostratt — $3.74, 
$9.06.  $2.85,  $4.28.  $4.53,  $1.89.  $2.58, 
total  $29.03.  John  Daniel  received  from 
eight  cows  $30  during  the  month,  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  Thomann  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  cows  received  $20. 

"These  same  faeta  are  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  milk  buyers  at  Kanorado. 
F.  A.  Drake,  from  fifteen  cows,  received 
milk  checks  totaling  $57.66;  H.  E.  Bur- 
lingham.  from  four  grade  Jerseys,  re- 
ceived $16.40  in  June  and  !*16  in  July; 
E.  L.  Stevens  from  six  cows  received  a 
revenue  of  $5  per  week.  These  cows  all 
rustled  for  their  own  feed.  The  cream 
from  these  stations  goes  mostly  to  Den- 
ver and  Colorado  Springs;  a  portion, 
however,  goes  as  far  east  as  Omaha." 
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Safe  Farming  m  Western  Kansas 


J^tN  my  judgment,  any  good  farmer 
H  who  is  willing  to  work  and  willing 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  country 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  country 
adapt  itself  to  him,  can  easily  make  a 
living  and  lay  up  money  in  Norton 
County.  And  the  proof  is  that  hundreds 
of  them  have  done  it.  Today  there  is 
on  deposit  in  the  various  banks  of  Nor- 
ton County  not  less  than  $1,250,000,  and, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  cashier 
of  one  of  the  Norton  banks,  not  less 
than  65  per  cent  of  this  belongs  to  Nor- 
ton County  farmers." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  man 
in  Iowa  by  A.  L.  Drummond,  of  Norton 
County,  Kansas,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  farming  conditions  in  North 
western  Kansas.  "Could  I  start  farm 
ing  out  there  with  forty  cows  on  some 
cheap  grass  land,  make  a  comfortable 
living  and  a  little  money  besides?"  This 
was  the  question  asked,  and  the  answer 
is  such  a  good  exposition  of  what  can 
be  done  in  Western  Kansas  that  we 
quote  from  this  letter  at  some  length: 

"I  have  Norton  County,  Kansas,  in 
mind,"  writes  Mr.  Drummond  in  this 
letter,  "and  my  remarks  have  especial 
reference  to  conditions  here,  my  knowl- 
edge being  gained  from  actual  residence 
and  observation  covering  a  period  of 
over  thirty  years.  I  have  not  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  at  any  time  during 
that  period,  but  I  have  watched  the 
development  of  the  country,  which,  of 
course,  called  for  observation  of  many 
different  farmers  and  various  methods 
of  farming.  Without  going  into  details 
or  giving  you  specific  examples  and  ex- 
periences, the  following  is  my  summing 
up  of  conclusions  after  so  long  a  time: 
"Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
one  can  find  in  Norton  County  and  in 
this  part  of  the  state  conditions  as 
favorable  to  live  stock  and  dairy  farm- 
ing as  can  be  found  in  Iowa.  To  be  sure, 
we  do  not  have  the  native  bluegrass  pas- 
tures, nor  can  we  cound  on  as  long  sea- 
sons of  green  pasturing  as  in  that  state. 
Therefore  we  must  allow  greater  acre- 
age per  head  for  pasture,  and  count  on 
dry-feeding,  or  part  dry-feeding,  at  least, 
for  a  longer  period  than  in  Iowa.  But, 
measured  against  that  condition,  you 
may  count  our  fine,  open  winters,  and 
the  freedom  from  the  muddy  conditions 
of  feed  yards  and  dairy  quarters.  We 
always  have  had,  and  probabty  always 
will  have,  dry  periods  and  unproductive 
years,  but  these  can  be  discounted  by 
the  farmer  who  accepts  them  as  inevit- 
able and  plans  accordingly. 

"One  of  the  wosrt  failures  I  ever  knew 
in  the  county  was  that  of  a  man  who 
came  here  with  an  abundance  of  money, 
and  over  my  own  personal  protest 
bought  more  land  than  he  could  easily 
handle.  He  put  in  far  more  than  all  of 
his  own  capital,  and  stocked  his  farm 
heavily,  thus  leaving  himself  no  capital 
to  carry  him  through  a  possible  dry 
year.  He  insisted  that,  because  a  dry 
period  had  just  passed,  we  would  never 
have  another.  Well,  we  have  just  fin- 
ished off  such  a  period  of  several  years 
duration,  and  the  man  is  broke  and  has 
moved  away  from  here.  At  the  same 
time  others,  with  not  one-fourth  the  cap- 
ital but  with  better  judgment  and  more 
experience,  have  come  through  in  fine 
shape,  and  many  of  them  have  made 
money  right  along. 

"Our  pastures  are  largely  buffalo 
grass,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  blue- 
stem  in  the  draws.  We  estimate  that 
as  the  seasons  run,  it  requires  three  to 
five  acres  a  head  for  adult  live  stock  in 
order  not  to  pasture  the  grass  down  too 
close.  In  good  seasons  like  the  present, 
it  will  not  require  over  two  to  two  and 
one-half  acres  a  head,  while  in  exceed- 
ingly diy  seasons  four  to  five  acres  will 
be  required.  That,  at  first,  looks  like 
very  expensive  pasturage,  but  you  must 
remember  that  here  good  pasture  land 
can  be  had  at  from  $15  to  $20  an  acre, 
against  $125  to  $200  an  acre  in  Iowa. 

"One  must  figure  on  dry-feeding,  or 
partly  dry-feeding,  cattle  here,  an  av- 
erage of  six  months  in  the  year.  Of 
course  this  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
using  wheat,  rye  or  alfalfa  pasture  in 
late  fall  and  early  spring.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  farmers  in  this  section 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  production 
of  roughage  than  many  of  them  are 
willing  to  give,  and  because  they  will 
not  do  this,  many  who  otherwise  might 
prosper  get  along  rather  slowly.  I  do 
not  remember  more  than  one '  year  in 
twenty  when,  with  proper  effort  and 
right  methods,  abundant  forace  could  not 
be  produced.  This  is  a  great  county  for 
alfalfa  and  all  the  sorghum  crops.  A 
crop  that  of  late  is  receiving  some  at- 
tention in  Sudan  grass.  Some  fields  of 
this  grass  were  raised  in  Norton  County 
this  season  that  turned  out  as  high  as 
seven  tons  an  acre.    A  luxuriant  growth 


was  made  after  the  last  cutting,  which, 
as  one  party  remarked  to  me,  is  'the 
finest  fall  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  stock 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life.' 

"I  will  give  you  my  very  best  advice 
as  to  how  a  man  situated  as  you  seem 
to  be  can  make  a  success  of  farming  in 
this  section.  To  handle  forty  cows,  you 
should  buy  not  less  than  160  acres  of 
pasture — 200  acres  would  be  better — 
and  if  you  expect  to  raise  the  calves  to 
long  yearlings,  add  another  eighty  or 
a  hundred  acres  of  grass.  Then  add  to 
your  pasture  purchase  a  hundred  acres 
of  plow  land.  If  possible,  buy  this  plow 
land  in  some  on  of  the  fine  little  creek 
valleys,  first  or  second  bottom,  with  the 
pasture  running  back  into  the  higher  and 
rougher  land.  This  is  just  as  good  for 
grass,  and  much  cheaper  in  price.  The 
bottom  land  will  give  you  a  chance  for 
twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  the 
balance  con  be  cultivated  to  corn  and 
other  roughage.  You  should  have  a  good 
silo,  and  should  prepare  to  accumulate 
and  take  care  of  plenty  of  roughage.  If 
possible,  keep  a  year's  supply  ahead  all 
the  time.  I  would  especially  warn 
against  running  short  of  roughage.  You 
can  get  along  practically  without  grain, 
but  roughage  you  must  have. 

"You  should  milk  as  many  cows  as 
you  can  handle,  and  sell  the  cream. 
Keep  four  or  five  brood  sows,  just  enough 
to  furnish  pigs  to  take  care  of  the  sep- 
arated milk  that  the  calves  do  not  need. 
Keep  two  or  three  hundred  good  laying 


hens.  Keep,  if  possible,  four  good  brood 
mares  and  raise  good  colts.  By  all 
means  keep  a  good  pure-bred  bull. 

"This  advice  is  backed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  men  here  who  have 
'made  good.'  Any  man  who  will  come 
to  this  section  and  follow  this  safe  sys- 
tem of  farming  I  have  outlined  will  not 
only  'make  a  living,'  but  will  lay  up 
money,  and  do  it  more  certainly  and 
easily  than  in  almost  any  other  state  in 
the  Union,  or  in  almost  any  other  section 
of  this  state.  If  one  does  not  have  forty 
cows,  cut  down  the  pasture  land  corre- 
spondingly, reduce  the  cultivated  acre- 
age to,  say,  eighty,  follow  the  same  sys- 
tem of  farming,  and  the  same  results, 
proportionately,  are  assured. 

"This  is  no  place  for  'plungers'  and 
we  don't  need  them,  but  we  do  need  good 
steady  farmers,  men  of  grit  and  go,  who 
will  stay,  as  we  have  stayed,  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  share  with  us  the 
prosperity  that  is  ours  because  we  have 
mastered  the  situation." 


IS 

had  cholera  with  us  so  long  that  every 
one  has  come  to  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  requires  considerable  effort 
to  overcome  this  apathy,  but  when  a 
whole  community  is  awakened  and  be- 
comes convinced  that  it  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility to  wipe  out  such  disease,  things 
begin  to  happen.  The  results  in  Cow- 
ley County  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  state  show  that  a  co-operative  fight 
can  be  successfully  waged.  The  secret 
of  success  in  hog  cholera  eradication  is 
to  check  every  outbreak  in  the  beginning, 
and  so  thoroughly  disinfect  the  prem- 
ises that  it  can  go  no  farther. 

In  the  campaign  in  Cowley  County 
every  outbreak  has  been  checked  and 
only  such  hogs  have  been  lost  as  were 
seriously  sick  when  vaccinated.  Wher- 
ever a  systematic  fight  has  been  inaugu- 
rated, cholera  losses  have  been  greatly 
reduced  and  hog  growers  are  being  en- 
couraged. 


Cholera  Campaign  Successful. 

In  Cowley  County  the  agricultural 
agent,  J.  C.  Holmes,  and  a  representative 
of  the  state  veterinarian  have  visited 
over  a  hundred  farms,  held  ten  public 
meetings,  and  vaccinated  4,160  hogs 
since  August  1.  A  deputy  from  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commissioner's 
office  has  personally  directed  the  clean- 
ing up  and  disinfecting  of  twenty  farms 
where  there  had  been  hog  cholera.  Such 
well  organized  co-operative  work  can- 
not help  being  effective  in  controlling 
the  contagious  animal  diseases.  We  have 


The  basic  factor  in  an  earth  road  kept 
by  the  King  method  of  dragging  is  pud- 
dled earth,  packed  by  travel  and  kept 
smooth  by  the  drag.  To  turn  water  the 
road  must  be  oval,  smooth,  waterproof, 
and  hard.  It  will  not  stay  smooth,  even 
a  portion  of  the  time,  unless  it  is  hard 
enough  to  carry  traffic  on  its  top,  or 
surface;  it  will  not  pack  hard  enough 
unless  it  is  puddled,  and  then  packed 
while  damp.  It  will  not  pack  smooth 
unless  the  travel  is  distributed  over  it. 
Travel  puddles.  Travel  packs.  Give 
travel  a  chance  and  it  will  spread  lat- 
erally. So — use  the  drag  first,  last  and 
all  the  time. 
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800  Satisfied  Big  Bull 
Owners  in  Kansas 

The  real  test  of  any  farm  implement  is  the  success  that  the  average  farmer  has  with  it  in  doing  actual  work  on 
his  farm.  Of  the  eight  hundred  BIG  BULL  owners  in  Kansas,  all  of  them  have  used  the  BIG  BULL  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  actual  farm  work. 

Kecently  we  asked  these  owners  to  tell  us  something  of  the  amount  of  work  they  had  done  with  the  BIG  BULL, 
and  to  tell  us  if  they  were  satisfied  with  their  investment. 

Here  are  items  of  interest  from  some  of  the  answers  we  received: 


A.  P.  JOHNSON,  Lamed,  Kan.,  plowed  200  acres  wheat 
ground  in  the  same  length  o£  time  as  it  would  have  taken 
fourteen  horses.  Pulled  a  6-foot  harrow  at  the  same 
time. 

C.  H.  CABLETON,  Cawker  City,  Kan.,  plowed,  harrowed, 
disked  and  pulled  a  binder  at  less  cost  than  that  of 
horses. 

GEORGE  L.  MANSPEAKER,  Garnett,  Kan.,  says  he  plowed 
200  acres  five  to  eight  inches  deep  at  an  average  cost  of 
28  cents  for  gasoline  an  acre. 

C.  E.  HAMMOND,  Portis.  Kan.,  plowed  220  acres  that  would 
have  required  eight  horses,  at  an  average  cost  of  two 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  acre. 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.,  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  plowed  145  acres, 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  horses,  averaging  one  acre  per 
hour,  seven  inches  deep  and  using  1  94  gallons  gasoline 
per  acre:  cut  thirty  acres  of  wheat  per  day,  using  four- 
teen gallons  of  gasoline;  disked  700  acres,  seeded  forty 
acres  to  wheat;  dragged  three  miles  of  road  and  sawed 
twenty-five  cords  of  wood. 

W.  H.  BULL,  Comanche,  Okla.,  plowed  and  harrowed  2-10 
acres  at  a  total  repair  bill  of  85  cents. 

R.  \V.  BAIRD,  Brewster,  Kan.,  plowed  310  acres  of  sod  and 
stubble  at  an  average  cost  of  1%  gallons  of  gasoline  to 
the  acre;  also  filled  one  silo;  threshed  3.500  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1,400  bushels  of  barley.  Bought  his  Big  Bull 
Tractor  from  Ike  Crumly  &  Son,  Colbv.  Kan. 

F.  P.  SMITH,  Heizer,  Kan.,  used  the  BIG  BULL  to  pull  three 
disks  that  would  have  taken  twelve  horses;  threshed 
8,000  bushels  of  oats  and  700  bushels  of  kafir  corn  with 
a  24  x  40  New  Racine  thresher  with  self-feeder  and  exten- 
sion web  stacker  and  wagon  loader.  Total  repairs,  one 
crank.  $1.00. 


E.  W.  KOESLING,  Bloomington.  Kan.,  plowed  240  acres, 
pulled  two  disk  harrows  over  190  acres,  drilled  fifty 
acres,  and  cut  110  acres  of  wheat. 

DEB  BLISS,  Osborne,  Kan.,  plowed  340  acres  and  drilled 
200  acres  of  wheat. 

GEORGE  HAAS,  Jr.,  La  Crosse,  Kan.,  plowed  300  acres, 
disked  75  acres,  harrowed  100  acres  and  pulled  corn- 
binder  125  acres. 

D.  ENGLER,  Woodston,  Kan.,  65  years  of  age,  and  operates 
a  Big  Bull  himself,  plowed  200  acres  that  ordinarily 
required  ten  horses. 

F.  O.  PAYNE,  Hays,  Kan.,  plowed  400  acres,  using  an  aver- 
age of  1?4  gallons  of  gasoline  to  an  acre;  work  that 
ordinarily   has  required   twenty  horses. 

G.  A.  BLISS,  Osborne,  Kan.,  plowed  370  acres  and  seeded 
240  acres. 

H.  W.  ZIEBEN,  Pawnee  Rock,  Kan.,  plowed  500  acres  at  an 
average  cost  of  two  gallons  of  gasoline  per  acre. 

JOHN  H.  LOWREY,  Lone  Wolf,  Okla.,  in  addition  to  plow- 
ing, cut  315  acres  of  wheat,  filled  eighteen  silos  (2,096 
tons),  using  No.  15  Ohio  Cutter,  blowing  as  high  as  42 
feet;  threshed  12,895  bushels  of  wheat,  9.226  bushels  of 
oats,  1,500  bushels  of  maize  and  4,500  bushels  of  kafir 
corn,  using  28-inch  Case  Separator;  also  rround  300  bush- 
els of  kafir  corn. 

C.  V.  PIKE,  Danville,  Kan.,  cut  25  acres  of  alfalfa  In  8% 
hours,  using  two  5-foot  mowers  and  burning  ten  gallons 
of  gasoline. 

JESSE  A.  CUBBAGE,  Cole  Camp,  Mo.,  in  addition  to  plow- 
ing, filled  thirteen  silos  and  always  had  plenty  of  reserve 
power. 


We  nave  letters  from  hundreds  of  farmers  telling  of  the  efficiency  of  the  BIG  BULL  tor  all  kinds  of  draw-bar 
and  belt  work,  the  low  cost  of  operation,  ease  of  handling,  small  upkeep  cost,  and  its  value  to  every  farmer. 


"The  Bull  $ 
with  the  Pull" 


F.  O.  B. 

MINNEAPOLIS 


The  BIG  BULL  develops  7  H.  P.  at  drawbar — 20  IT.  P.  on  the  belt  with  plenty  of  reserve  power.  The  bull  wheel 
and  guide  wheel  mn  in  the  furrow,  making  the  BIG  BULL  TRACTOR  absolutely  self -steering.  One-man  outfit.  The 
BIG  BULL  TRACTOR  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  farm  implement  of  all  time. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  now — this  is  the  time  to  get  your  BIG  BULL  TRACTOR.  You  can  use  it  almost  every 
day — you  will  have  it  on  hand,  ready  to  do  your  spring  plowing  early,  at  low  cost. 

There  is  a  BIG  BULL  TRACTOR  dealer  near  you,  who  has  BIG  BULLS  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Get  in 
touch  with  him. 

Hall  Bros.  &  Reeves  Motor  Co., 

Southwestern  Distributors,       30  Traders  Bldg.,       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Fully 

Guaranteed 


^hneAlccm.  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 
Bend  ucw,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  £or$15.05 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
Sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMER9CAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box   309 1     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.    Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


FREE 


To  Land  Owners 

Here  is  a  book  every  landowner 
needs— Ropp's  New  Calculator.  It 
a  the  answer  to  any  problem  al- 
;t  as  quickly  as  you  can  tell  time 
by  a  watch. Given  to  help  advertise 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

The  fence  that  stays  tight  and 
trim  the  year  'round .  Outlasts  any 
wire  fence  made.  Fence  Book  tells 
why  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence  is  bet- 
ter. Write  us.  Books  free,  postpaid. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
"  Industrial  Street      PEORIA,  ILL. 


m 


No  lost  seed,  if  you  hitch  a  Kramer  Rotary 
Harrow  behind  yourplow.  Discs,  levels  and 
pulverizes  all  in  one  operation.  Great  im- 
provement over  the  old  method.  Light  draft. 
No  extra  horses.  Easily  attached  to  any 
plow.  Makes  a  moist,  finely  pulverized 
seed  bed.  Seed  germinates  quickly. 
Gives  a  quick,  even  Stand.  Thousands 
already  in  use.  Users  all  enthusiastic. 
Write  now  for  big  free  illustraiedfoldes* 

and  special  offer.    Find  out  about 
our  agency  proposition. 
KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW  CO. 

120  MainSt.,     MORTON.  ELL. , 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

$4t  A  Buys  the  New  Butter*  < 
™M  ffm  fly  Jr.  No.2.  LightrunningT 
Jsr  KjL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
B§aBTT  minor,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  liffeteme.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  tf" 
arger  sizes  up  to  B 1-2  shown  here 

30  Days' Free  Trial  gfSiSi'SS'wfiS 

it"Tvv'-'9  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  "*> 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


RICHEST  FEED 
LOWEST  COST 
KANSAS  CITY  MOLASSES  CO.,  DEPT.  K.  F. 
1316  W.  Eighth  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


MOLASSES 


MONEY 

TO  LOAN 

On  Improved 
Kansas  Farm 
Lands. 

Quick  Action 

A.  T.  REID 
Topeka,  Kansas 


WINTER  CARE  OF  STALLION 


HOW  to  keep  the  stallion  in  prime 
condition  at  a  minimum  cost  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked.  Many  valuable 
stallions  are  seriously  injured  during  this 
season  of  the  year  from  poor  care  and 
improper  feeding.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  the  stal- 
lion much  during  the  winter  because  it 
is  a  season  of  no  income.  Therefore,  the 
horse  is  starved  and  neglected.  Where 
this  policy  is  followed  we  find  the  '.  il- 
lion  banished  to  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  farm  where  he  is  kept  in 
a  dirty  stall  and  given  no  chance  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  He  is  never 
groomed  and  if  he  is  shown  to  any  one 
the  visit  to  his  stall  is  always  prefaced 
with  an  apology  for  conditions.  It  seems 
most  inconsistent  to  put  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  dollars  into  a  good  stal- 
lion and  then  so  neglect  him  during  this 
idle  season  of  the  year  as  to  make  such 
apologies  necessary. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  of  this  country  if  all 
stallions  were  worked.  The  feeding  of 
the  stallion  that  works  is  an  easy  prob- 
lem in  comparison  with  feeding  one  kept 
in  idleness.  In  the  words  of  J.  H.  S. 
Johnstone,  in  The  Horse  Book,  "Thrice 
blessed  is  the  stallion  that  works  every 
day,  lives  in  cleanliness  and  comfort- 
among  other  horses,  sees  human  beings 
and  often  hears  the  human  voice." 

To  be  a  success  as  a  breeding  animal 
the  stallion  must  be  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition and  he  cannot  be  so  kept  without 
proper  exercise.  When  kept  in  the  box 
stall  he  cannot  get  enough  exercise  and 
even  if  a  small  yard  is  provided  it  is 
seldom  that  the  stallion  will  exercise 
enough  for  his  own  good.  There  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  danger  that  a  horse 
Will  injure  himself  in  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  small  yard  as  a  result  of 
the  short  turns  that  must  necessarily  be 
made.  Breaking  the  horse  to  work  in 
the  harness  is  the  simplest  way  out. 
This  can  easily  be  done  provided  the 
man  who  works  him  understands  stal- 
lions and  knows  how  to  give  them  the 
proper  care  while  being  handled  in  this 
way.  The  stallion  should  be  broken  for 
harness  before  he  is  two  years  old.  Few 
are  broken,  however,  at  this  age,  and 
those  who  work  stallions  must  of  neces- 
sity break  them  after  they  have  reached 
maturity.  It  is  not  a  specially  hard  job 
to  break  a  stallion  to  harness.  They 
are  seldom  afraid.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  stallion,  even 
though  big,  is  iisually  soft  and  must  be 
gradually  toughened  to  work.  He  should 
be  given  only  a  few  hours  of  light  work 
each  day  for  several  months.  During 
the  season  when  not  used  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  stallion,  after  becoming 
hardened  to  it,  can  do  a  full  day's  work, 
and  at  least  a  half  day's  work  during 
the  breeding  season.  A  successful  horse- 
man of  Kansas  who  always  works  his 
stallions,  uses  a  jockey  stick  on  them 
when  they  are  in  the  harness,  one  end 
being  fastened  to  the  bit  of  the  horse 
and  the  other  to  the  hames  of  the  har- 
ness on  the  other  horse. 

The  stallion  at  work  should  be  fed 
the  same  as  other  work  horses  are  fed. 
They  should  not  have  too  much  hay. 
The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  work  the  horse  is 
doing  and  his  general  condition.  He 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  down  in 
flesh,  but  corn  or  kafir  should  not  be 
used  as  the  exclusive  grain  ration.  Bran 
is  always  a  valuable  supplement  to  these 
grains  and  it  is  always  well  to  feed 
some  oats  if  they  are  not  too  expensive. 

A  stallion  that  is  used  for  ordinary 
work  about  the  farm  during  the  winter 
season,  such  as  hauling  manure,  feed, 
etc.,  and  fed  a  well  balanced  work  horse 
ration,  will  be  in  the  best  physical  con- 
dition with  the  coming  on  of  the  breed- 
ing season. 

Dry-Curing  Pork. 

After  the  meat  is  cut  up,  rub  each 
piece  of  meat  with  fine  clean  salt  and 
allow  it  to  stand  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  pile  on  a  bench  or  a 
table  so  the  bloody  serum  can  drain  out. 
For  one  thousand  pounds  of  meat,  pre- 
pare the  following  curing  mixture:  Fine 
clean  salt,  40  pounds;  white  or  brown 
sugar,  10  pounds;  white  or  black  pep- 
per, 4  pounds;  red  pepper,  half  pound. 
Mix  thoroughly. 

Rub  each  piece  of  meat  thoroughly 
with  this  mixture,  taking  care  to  see 
that  it  penetrates  the  muscles  around 


the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  hams  and 
shoulders.  Pile  the  meat  carefully  with 
the  skin  down,  in  a  cool  airy  place. 
Avoid  damp,  musty  cellars.  Do  not  make 
the  pile  more  than  three  feet  deep,  or 
let  the  meat  lay  more  than  three  days 
without  another  application  of  the  mix- 
ture. After  the  second  application  no 
other  need  be  applied  for  five  or  six 
days  more. 

A  fourteen-pound  ham  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cure  for  three  weeks,  or  a  day 
and  a  half  for  each  pound  of  its  weight. 
After  this  treatment,  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly cured.  Only  two-thirds  as  much 
time  need  be  allowed  for  giving  a  mild 
cure  to  meat  to  be  used  during  the 
spring. 

Wash  each  piece  with  warm  water  and 
remove  any  extra  curing  mixture.  Wipe 
it  dry  and  hang  up  for  smoking.  When 
all  the  meat  is  ready,  smoke  with  hick- 
ory, oak,  apple,  or  in  fact  any  wood  ex- 
cept that  of  the  pine  family.  About 
twenty-five  smudges  make  a  good  mild 
smoke,  but  the  taste  of  the  user  should 
determine  this.  Country  cured  meat 
may  mould  in  damp  weather  without  any 
injury,  but  it  must  be  carefully  wrapped 
or  sacked  to  keep  out  the  skippers. — 
Press  Bulletin,  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 


Keep  Hogs  Healthy. 

Here  is  some  good  hog  advice  from 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station: 

Disinfect  hog  yards  occasionally  with 
unslaked  lime;  it's  good  cholera  insur- 
ance. 

Serum  and  sanitation  make  the  best 
preparation  for  the  warfare  against  hog 
cholera. 

Keep  cholera  hogs  and  carcasses  away 
from  the  stream  and  insist  that  your 
neighbor  do  the  same. 

The  straw  shed  for  hogs  is  almost 
sure  to  be  either  damp  or  dusty.  Either 
condition  invites  disease. 

Keep  gunriy  sacks  saturated  with 
crude  oil  where  hogs  can  rub  against 
them.    Raise  more  hogs  and  fewer  lice. 

Kill  lice  with  crude  or  fuel  oil  sprin- 
kled on  the  hogs  at  feeding  time,  ap- 
plied to  rubbing  posts  or  used  as  a  two- 
inch  layer  on  top  of  the  water  in  a 
dipping  tank. 

Coughs  and  pneumonia  from  dusty 
beds  may  incidentally  be  prevented  if 
louse-infested  beds  are  oiled.  Breathing 
dust  may  cause  death  from  pneumonia 
and  certainly  renders  hogs  less  resistant 
to  cholera. 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  carefully  tested  each  of  these 
remedies  and  so  have  thousands  of  good 
fanners.  They  have  stood  the  test  but 
are  not  substitutes  for  serum  treatment, 
for  they  resist  but  do  not  entirely  pre- 
vent cholera.  These  thrift-producing 
measures  would  pay  if  cholera  did  not 
exist. 

Sprinkle  freshly  slaked  lime  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  over  the 
lots,  sprinkling  quarters  once  every 
month  or  two.  At  this  rate  a  barrel 
will  kill  the  germs  on  about  1,280  square 
feet  of  lot  space.  Combat  worms  by 
feeding  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  char- 
coal, three  parts  of  copperas,  three  parts 
of  common  salt,  three  parts  of  Glauber's 
salt,  three  parts  sal  soda,  one  part  sul- 
phur. Mix  in  hundred-pound  lots  and 
keep  in  a,  dry  place  where  the  hogs  can 
help  themselves.  It  is  a  good  "condi- 
tioner" and  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  on  many  farms. 


Buying  Feed. 

B.  R.,  Osage  County,  asks  if  a  farmer 
is  justified  in  buying  feeds  on  the  mar- 
ket to  supplement  farm-grown  feeds.  He 
states  that  farmers  have  been  so  gen- 
erally urged  to  grow  all  their  own  feed 
that  he  wonders  if  it  is  ever  profitable 
to  buy  feed. 

In  our  judgment  a  farmer  is  justified 
in  buying  feed  wheneven  he  can  figure  a 
profit  by  so  doing.  A  good  deal  depends 
on  the  kind  and  number  of  animals  kept. 
The  farmer  who  makes  live  stock  pro- 
duction the  big  end  of  his  business  can 
many  times  buy  feeds  on  the  market 
and  by  turning  them  into  animal  prod- 
ucts reap  a  handsome  profit.  On  well 
managed  live  stock  farms  such  feeds  as 
tankage,  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal, 
shorts  and  bran  must  nearly  always  be 
fed  to  get  the  largest  returns  from  the 
farm-grown  feeds.  A  farm  may  pro- 
duce a  great  dcrl  of  corn  or  kafir,  but 
this  must  be  balanced  with  feeds  rich 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  B0DV 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

—   A  ~— 


C.H  —It  is  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
Sores,  Bruises.or 
II!  8  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
USubmaam  Corns  and 
Human  Bun  ions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

Rnilv  no  etllia*  af 
DUUJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — "One  br.ttle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price  S  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Potato 
Planter 

For  Large  or  Small  Growers,  1  or  2  row 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted)  .  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de- 
pendable. Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  is  dropped  in  plain 
sieht  of  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  Ufa  and  tew  repairs.  In  stock 

nea,ry0U-    M  Send  for  Catalog, 

It  does 
not 


T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and   address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Beacon  CIJFC 
Burner  |  If  hk 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
Wo  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE*  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  s8  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Ho 


IOiA  ROD 


showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
J  and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
J  many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est  mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana. 
Nebraska.  Colorado.  Texas.  CaUfornirj  or 
A^asas.  Better  fcr.ee  for  less  money.  WRITS* 
-      NOW  before  you  foreet  it.  u...-,* 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.    ;;KingSt., Ottawa.  Kansas. 

Free  Catalog 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  be 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  ri.,Qumcj,lll. 


DO  YOU  READ  the 

Small  Ads  in  the 
Classified  Section? 

Many  of  these  "Want" 
Ads  contain  informa- 
tion that  will  prove 
valuable  and  profitable 
to  you.  You  ought  to 
read  them  every  issue. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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in  protein.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
grow  this  protein  on  the  farm  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  form  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
cowpeas,  or  eoy  beans,  but  while  this 
should  be  the  general  plan  it  should  not 
be  laid  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 
In  fattening  hogs  for  market,  for  exam- 
ple, a  little  tankage  will  nearly  always 
be  a  better  supplement  to  the  corn  than 
alfalfa  hay,  and  through  its  feeding 
enough  better  gains  can  be  made  to  add 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  the  corn  fed  over  the  results 
from  feeding  it  alone.  On  farms  where 
high-producing  milk  cows  are  kept,  it 
will  nearly  always  pay  to  buy  some  con- 
centrates, such  as  cottonseed  meal.  Even 
where  alfalfa  hay  can  be  grown,  a  little 
cottonseed  meal  can  be  profitably  fed 
to  heavy  milking  cows. 

Every  farm  has  its  peculiarities.  The 
crops  to  grow  are  those  that  can  be 
grown  best.  In  striving  to  produce  all 
the  different  kinds  of  feed  needed,  time 
and  labor  may  be  wasted  that  could  be 
more  profitably  used  in  growing  the 
crops  better  adapted  to  the  conditions. 
If  the  farm-grown  rations  are  not  prop- 
erly balanced  to  give  best  results,  buy 
such  concentrates  as  are  needed.  As 
long  as  these  purchased  feeds  return  a 
profit,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  over 
the  feed  bill.  A  farm  with  a  big  feed 
bill  might  easily  be  more  profitable  than 
one  with  no  feed  bills. 

All  purchased  feeds  bring  fertility  to 
the  farm.  This  is  a  source  of  profit  to 
consider.  On  a  farm  that  can  grow 
silage  crops,  some  alfalfa  hay  and  a  cash 
crop  of  some  kind,  the  yields  of  every 
one  of  these  can  be  increased  by  adding 
fertility  to  the  soil.  The  fertilizing  ele- 
ments of  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal  at 
market  prices  for  commercial  fertilizers 
would  cost  not  far  from  $20.  Those  of 
wheat  bran,  over  $10;  shorts,  over  $7. 
In  feeding  these  feeds  to  farm  animals, 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus  and  potash  is  received 
and  may  be  used  in  building  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  farm. 
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Wintering  Idle  Horses. 

On  nearly  all  farms  there  are  more 
work  horses  than  are  needed  during  the 
winter  season.  This  is  more  generally 
the  case  on  farms  largely  devoted  to 
grain  production  rather  than  on  those 
where  considerable  live  stock  is  handled. 
The  maintaining  of  these  horses  during 
this  idle  season  is  quite  an  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  growing  of  crops.  These 
idle  horses  are  giving  no  return  what- 
ever, but  they  must  be  fed.  It  will  not 
pay  to  keep  such  horses  in  the  barn  and 
feed  them  grain.  In  fact,  it  is  not  nec- 
essaiy,  for  they  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition when  not  working  by  feeding  them 
largely  on  roughage. 

If  kept  out  of  the  barns,  labor  is 
saved,  and  it  is  better  for  the  horses  to 
be  "roughed"  through  the  winter  months 
than  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement. 
They  should  be  given  the  run  of  the  yard 
or  lot  during  the  day,  and  can  be  per- 
mitted to  run  in  pastures  and  stalk 
fields.  They  should,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  good  shed,  one  that  is  thor- 
oughly dry  and  well  supplied  with  bed- 
ding. Horses  will  stand  cold  weather 
better  than  any  other  farm  animals. 
Nature  provides  them  with  protection  by 
growing  a  heavy  coat  of  hair,  and  the 
shed  to  protect  them  from  rains  and 
snows  and  the  winter  winds  is  all  the 
Bhelter  they  need. 

High  priced  feed  should  not  be  given 
these  idle  horses.  They  will  do  very 
well  on  hay,  oat  straw,  cornstalks,  cane 
or  kafir  forage.  Little  or  no  grain  will 
be  necessary. 

Of  course,  a  horse  wintered  in  this 
way  cannot  be  put  to  hard  work  in  the 
spring  without  a  period  of  preparation. 
Six  or  eight  weeks  before  the  spring 
work  is  to  begin,  they  should  be  started 
on  a  small  grain  ration,  and  should  be 
given  some  light  work.  There  may  be 
some  inconvenience  in  hitching  up  dif- 
ferent teams  to  do  the  necessary  hauling 
about  the  farm,  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  in  getting  all  the  horses  in  condi- 
tion to  stand  the  heavy  work  of  the 
spring.  The  grain  ration  should  be  grad- 
ually increased  so  that  by  the  time  hard 
work  begins  they  are  being  fed  the  reg- 
ulation allowance. 

Growing  colts  and  brood  mares  can- 
not be  handled  and  fed  as  cheaply  as 
can  the  idle  work  horses,  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  keep  these  young  colts 
and  mares  in  the  same  lots  with  the 
mature  work  animals.  Colts  must  re- 
ceive considerable  protein  in  order  to 
properly  develop.  In  addition  to  hav- 
ing a  better  quality  of  hay,  they  must 
always  be  fed  some  grain  through  the 
winter  season. 


Clean  Dairy  Not  Expensive. 
Dairy  farming  in  Kansas  is  on  the  in- 
crease.    It   requires   more    and  better 
housing  than  ordinary  live  stock  farm- 
ing, and  a  great  many  good  barns  are 


being  built.  Every  up-to-date  dairyman 
takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the 
place  where  his  cows  are  housed  and 
milked.  In  the  handling  of  milk  cows 
many  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  the  following  points  must  be  con- 
sidered. These  have  been  formulated  by 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin: 

Milk  drawn  from  filthy  cows,  or  from 
cows  kept  in  a  stable  that  is  not  well 
lighted  or  ventilated,  or  that  is  filthy 
from  an  accumulation  of  manure,  or 
milk  exposed  to  foul  or  noxious  odors 
cannot  be  lawfully  sold  or  manufactured 
into  an  article  of  food  for  sale. 

1.  Keep  the  barn  clean,  well  venti- 
lated, well  lighted  and  free  from  dust. 

2.  Whitewash  the  barn  at  least  once  a 
year.  It  will  add  to  its  appearance,  in- 
crease its  value,  lighten  the  dark  cor- 
ners, and  make  it  more  sanitary. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  have  dairy  cattle 
in  a  barn  by  themselves.  The  odor  from 
horse  stalls,  filthy  calf  pens  or  hog  pens 
is  objectionable,  because  it  will  taint  the 
milk  when  it  is  drawn. 

4.  When  constructing  a  new  barn,  or 
if  the  old  one  is  remodeled,  see  that  the 
walls  are  smooth  and  that  the  ceiling  is 
tight.  The  floor  and  the  base  of  the 
walls  should  be  constructed  of  cement 
in  order  that  the  liquid  manure  may  be 
saved  and  removed. 

5.  Give  the  cow  a  chance  to  keep 
clean.  She  cannot  do  it  if  the  stall  is 
too  long  or  too  short  or  not  high  enough. 
Cow  stalls  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  cows  will  lie  with  their  heads  in  the 
manger,  otherwise  they  will  be  compelled 
to  step  backward  before  lying  down,  in 
which  case  they  have  no  chance  to  keep 
clean.  A  large  gutter  and  adjustable 
stalls  that  line  all  the  cows  up  to  the 
gutter  are  important  factors  in  keeping 
the  cows  and  iloor  clean. 

6.  An  abundance  of  bedding  in  the 
cow  stalls  makes  for  clean  milk,  clean, 
contented  cows,  clean  floors,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  the  liquid  manure.  If  bedding  or 
other  absorbents  are  placed  in  the  empty 
gutter,  the  liquid  manure  will  be  ab- 
sorbed and  held  at  the  bottom.  To  some 
extent  that  practice  prevents  the  cows 
from  soiling  themselves. 

7.  The  manure  should  be  removed 
daily  and  the  manger  kept  clean.  Cob- 
webs should  be  swept  down  and  bespat- 
tered walls  washed. 

8.  Manure  should  not  be  placed  against 
the  barn  or  where  the  cows  will  be  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  it  in  going  to 
and  from  the  barn. 

9.  Even  when  the  cows  live  out  of 
doors  in  summer  and  are  in  the  barn 
only  at  milking  time,  failure  to  clean 
the  floor  and  gutter  regularly  will  result 
in  foul  odors. 

10.  During  the  summer  months  cows 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  barnyard  over 
night.  They  should  have  a  clean  place 
to  lie. 


Fathers  and  Pig-Club  Boys. 

At  a  Kentucky  fair  two  pure-bred 
Jersey  litter  mates  were  shown.  One  be- 
longed to  a  pig-club  boy,  the  other  to  his 
father.  Both  purchased  their  pigs  at 
eight  weeks  old.    Both  started  even. 

The  records  of  the  boy  show  his  pig 
weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  at  that 
time.  Within  the  next  four  months  she 
had  gained  107  pounds  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents  a  pound;  or  one  and  two-fifths 
pounds  daily  gain  on  a  ration  of  corn, 
flour,  shorts,  and  buttermilk.  The 
father's  pig,  unrecorded,  shifted  for  her- 
self. At  the  fair  the  boy's  sow  weighed 
194  pounds  and  was  a  prize  winner;  the 
father's  weighed  fifty  and  one-half 
pounds. 

Another  father  selected  a  pig  from  the 
same  litter  as  did  his  two  pig-club  sons. 
His  pig  was  put  in  a  pen  and  fed  corn. 
The  two  pig-club  boys  followed  instruc- 
tions and  fed  properly  balanced  rations 
and  used  pasture.  At  the  fair  the 
father's  pig  weighed  a  little  over  fifty 
pounds;  the  prize- winning  hogs  of  the 
boys  averaged  over  200  pounds  each. 
The  sons  know  it  cost  them  four  and 
one-half  cents  a  pound  to  produce  their 
hog;  the  father  does  not  know  what  his 
hog  cost. 


Have  a"warm-all-over"  house 


In  cold  weather  do 
you  hate  to  go  up- 
stairs or  from  one 
room  to  another  ? 
Do  you  huddle  up  in 
one  or  two  rooms  and 
often  suffer  from  chill 
or  drafts?  If  you  are 
comfortable  in  only, 
say,  3  of  the  8  rooms 
of  your  house,  you  are 
getting  the  use  of  only 
three  -  eighths  of 
what  your  house 
costs — a  poor  invest- 
ment !  Make  a  warm, 
cheerful  home  out  of 


Do  not  live  like  this  five  months  every  year! 


your  whole  house  by  putting  in  an  outfit  of 


II  11  mi  «■  1 1      »    _  ,         IDEALBoilersand  AMERICAN 
AMFDll  AM  ^7  inFAl       Radiators  enable  you  to  enjoy 
MrlLl\l\j/\n  X  11/LrVU     every  room,  hallway,  nook  and 
i~l  RADIATORS  ***1B0!LERS      corner  of  the  house.  Not  only  do 

you  get  the  full  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  home,  but  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
will  actually  pay  for  themselves  in  the  fuel  savings. 

They  are  so  simple  to  run,  and  so  thoroughly  rid  the  house  of  ash  dust  ( giving 
long  life  to  furniture  and  decorations )  that  house-cleaning  is  reduced  one-half. 
IDEAL  Boilers  are  the  only  heaters  so  made  that  all  the  coal-gases  and  soot  are 
kept  inside  the  boiler  —  burned  there  —  thus  protecting  the  family  health.  No 
other  heating  apparatus  in  any  way  competes  with  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiators,  hence  their  rapid  and  wide  use  in  farm  houses  and  other 
buildings — more  than  a  million  installations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Phone  your  local  dealer  but  specify  and  insist  on  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 
Do  not  take  any  other.  In  so  important  a  matter  you  can  not  afford  to  run  any  risks,  especially 
when  IDEAL.  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  so  fully  guaranteed  and  cost  no  more 
than  inferior  makes.  They  protect  the  farm  house  against  fire  risk  and  run  independently  of 
water  works  supply  or  mains,  as  same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  years. 


The  smallest  farm  cottage  or  largest  house  is  equipped  at  very  reasonable 
iron  market  the  cost  will  surprise  you.  The  IDEAL  Boiler  is  put  in  cellar 
and  will  burn  any  local  fuel — wood,  oil,  gas,  lignite,  hard  or  soft  coal  (even 
cheap  grades  of  pea  coal,  slack,  run  of  mine,  screenings,  etc.)  If  warm 
cellar  spoils  vegetables,  boiler  and  pipes  may  be  covered  and  all  heat  then 
goes  to  upper  floors. 

Our  catalogue 
(free)  is  a  volume 
of  concise  heat- 
ing and  ventilat- 
ing information 
which  every  own- 
er  or  tenant- 
small  or  large — in 
country  or  town 
— ought  to  have. 
Write  us  today. 
All  inquiries  cor- 
dially welcomed. 


cost.  At  present  low 
,  side  room  or  lean-to 


A  No.  4-19-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  270  ft.  of  38-in. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner  $20O, 
were  used  to  heat  this  farm  house.  At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


No  obligation  to 
buy. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


j^AERi  gan  radiator  company 


AMERICAN  Ra- 
diators and  IDEAL 
Boilers  change  any 
house  into  a  home. 

Write  to  Dept.  F-14 
Chicago 


Also  makers  of  stationary,  unfailing  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaners. 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Parmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.     Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


FOR  ONLY  S20.00 

Vat  is  separate  from  the  furnace  and  is  made  of 
best  grade  No.  20  guage  galvanized  metal,  rein- 
forced with  heavy  angle  iron  and  ha3  two  wrought 
iron  chainhooks  on  each  side.  It  is  30  inches  wide 
at  top,  24  inches  at  bottom,  18  inches  deep  and  6 
feet  long.  Capacity  150  gallons.  Has  extra  per- 
forated loose  bottom  to  prevent  contents  sticking. 

Furnace  is  made  of  range  steel,  round  bottom, 
reinforced  with  angle  iron  and  angle  iron  legs. 
Has  heavy  door  with  draft  regulator.  Burns  any- 
thing, cobs,  chunks,  etc.  Equipped  with  grates  for 
burning  coal.  Six  feet  of  smoke  stack  furnished. 


We  will  deliver  this  Combination  Feed  Cooker  and 
Scalding  Vat  at  your  station  —  freight  prepaid. 


Handiest  Article  for  the  Farm.  Used  for 
cooking  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  stock  and 
poultry;  scalding  hogs;  heating  water  f  or  all  pur- 
poses; rendering  lard;  making  soap;boiling  sap 
and  sorghum;  preserving  and  evaporating  fruit; 
heating  out-buildings;  and  a  hundred  other  nses. 

It  Pays  to  Cook  Food  and  Heat  Water  for 
your  stock  and  poultry.  Cold  food  and  water  re* 
tards  digestion  and  its  full  benefit  is  not  obtained. 
Warm  food  and  water  will  make  your  poultry  and 
stock  aa  profitable  in  winter  as  in  summer. 


Send  f  n  Your  Order  Today..  Simply  give  us  the  name  of  your  bank  and  we  will  make  shipment 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  Pay  for  it  when  you  get  it.  Also  sold  by  most  dealers.  Order 
today.   You  cannot  invest  $20.00  to  better  advantage. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY,  K";»  ^JS* 

Manufacturers  of  •'The  Gold  Medal  Line  of  Tanks  for  Out  World'       r\ansa9  Wliy,    -  rVUSSOUri. 
Writ*  for  Circular  giving  delivered  prices  on  bog  troughs,  feeders,  wsterers,  sheds,  smoke  houses  and  pool  try  booses. 
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0  0  L  S    AND  COLLEGES 

COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 

10th  sfoak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
BOth  YEAR.  Our $100,000 College  Building  has  15 
Rooms  including  Auditorium  and  FKEE  GYMNA- 
SIUM, si  Experienced  Teachers  and  Lecturers. 
Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Telegraphy 
and  English  Branches.  Day  and  Night  Schools  all 
Year  Good  POSITIONS  Secured.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  "  o  "       J.  F.  Spalding,  A.  M..  Prest. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  P.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
>jr«  per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
»  Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 
while  learning. 

TOPEKA   SANITARY   BARBER  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,    gas   courses.     Three    months,  $35. 
Write  for  information. 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  $1. 00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
Bnd  Dustless  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar- 
anteed. "Write  f»r  catalogue  and  our  wonderful  FREE  OFFEi. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  &  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

CROCHET  BOOK 

YOKES  and 
TOWELS 

Illustrated  with  In- 
structions to  follow 
the  easy  way. 

Over  100  new  and 
practical  designs  for 
all  kinds  of  work  in 
filet  crochet  or  cross 
stitch. 


fiLETCROtritT  @ 


The  best  book  for  the  least  money. 
Postpaid,  10  Cents. 
Address  Pattern  Department 

KANSAS  FARMER  -  TOPEKA 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

ASK  about  a  well  improved  120-acre  farm, 
$25  per  acre.    "Greene,"  Longton,  Kansas. 

FINE  160  ACRES  SMOOTH  LAND 

!>vL<tu  Twenty     acres    alfalfa,  six-room 

STOCK  house,  two  large  barns,  silo,  good 

ranu  water  system.     Only  $8,000. 

FARM  T.  B.  GOPSEY,  EMPORIA.  KAN. 

FOR  FARM  LANDS  AND  PASTURES 

Where  soil  is  fertile,  rainfall  ample,  prices 

low,  terms  good,  write 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO..  McAlester,  Okla. 

Two  Big  Land  Bargains 

480-ACRE  IMPROVED  FARM,  200  acres  cultivated, 
good  soil,  110  acres  fine  meadow,  balance  good  pas- 
ture. Big  snap.  Worth  $50,  priced  at  $30  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-ACRE  ALFALFA  CREEK  BOTTOM  FARM,  GO 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.    Some  fine  walnut  timber.  160 
acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in  Kansas.    Price  only 
$60  per  acre.    Come  at  once  and  see  these  farms. 
M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS  BARGAIN 

Fine  improved  irrigated  farm  near  Carls- 
bad, New  Mexico,  all  under  cultivation,  all 
under  ditch.  In  wheat,  alfalfa  and  oats. 
Beautiful  new  six-room  bungalow.  Rail- 
road and  automobile  roads  pass  farm.  Very 
best  of  soil,  climate  can't  be  beat.  Abun- 
dance of  fruit,  fish  and  game.  Big  grain 
fields.  Inhabitants  well-to-do,  good  com- 
munity, Carlsbad  a  beautiful  city  of  45,000. 
Price,  $125  per  acre.  Nothing  like  it  can 
be  purchased  in  the  valley  for  the  money. 
Will  take  all  or  part  in  good  rental  land. 
Time  if  desired.  Water  a  government  prop- 
osition and  ten  times  more  than  can  ever 
be  used.     Write  owner, 

D.  W.  STONE     -     Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas 

YOU  CAN  BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 


SCOTT  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE 

Level  quarter,  $10  per  acre.     Level  quar- 
ter near   Modoc,   $2,000;   carry  back  $1,200. 
Improved   farm   two   miles  Scott  City,  $25. 
Write  us.     These  are  bargains. 
R.  H.  CRABTREE,  SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS 

NORTON  COUNTY  FARMS. 
160  Acres  in  Bow  Creek  Valley,  six  miles 
from  Densmore,  Norton  Co.,  Kansas.  100 
acres  cultivated,  30  acres  bottom  land,  liv- 
ing water  and  timber,  small  improvements, 
under  good  fence.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  6  per  cent,  long  time. 
Other  good  farms. 

McACLEY  &   EI.DRED,  LOGAN,  KANSAS 

FARM    FOR  SALE 

Eighty  acres  choice  land,  one-half  first 
bottom,  all  cultivated  and  fenced,  soft 
water  abundant,  no  improvements,  one  mile 
from  high  school,  Catholic  and  other 
churches,  main  line  Rock  Island.  Price, 
$5,500.     A  bargain. 

PATRICK  NOLAN.  Formoso,  Jewell  Co.,  Ks. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfcful  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and 

the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
And  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it — 

lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall 

put  us  to  work  anew! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy; 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a   ten-league  canvas 

with  brushes  of  comets'  hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 

Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting,  and 

never  be  tired  at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and 

only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 

one  shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and 

each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It,  for  the 

God  of  Things  As  They  Are! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


you  through  the  cold  weather,  and  put 
out  some  grain  or  bread  crumbs  for 
them. 


Again,  we  would  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  at  least  one  good  book  each 
month.  If  there  are  months  when  it 
seems  impossible  to  do  this,  don't  be- 
come discouraged — try  again. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
think  of  the  birds  that  have  stayed  with 


A  generous  amount  of  usable  "system" 
in  one's  make-up  will  prove  to  be  a  val- 
uable part  of  life's  equipment.  It  will 
not  only  increase  the  capacity  for  work, 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  clone  will 
be  better.  We  do  not  mean  the  brand  of 
system  that  causes  lingering  so  long 
over  unessentials  that  the  really  impor- 
tant thing  is  never  reached — not  the 
kind  that  rules,  but  the  kind  that  can 
be  applied. 

Children  Should  Not  Be  Frightened. 

The  child  should  be  shielded  from  all 
influences  that  scare  or  leave  him  with 
false  impressions.  Many  a  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  greatly  weakened  and  the 
life  made  less  useful,  by  the  frights  of 
childhood.  Far  happier  and  more  nor- 
mal is  the  child  who  knows  no  fear  of 
the  dark  or  strange  beings  supposed  to 
be  waiting  on  every  hand  for  the 
"naughty  boy"  or  "naughty  girl."  In 
too  many  instances  is  discipline  accom- 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7349 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  u,  1  and  2  years.  Every  child 
needs  a  pair  of  rompers,  and  here  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  making  such  a  gar- 
ment. The  rompers  close  at  the  back  and  button  at  the  leg  seams.  No.  7381— 
Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque:  Cut  in  sizes  34  tot  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  plain 
little  sacque  has  a  simple  bodice  with  front  closing,  high  neck  and  flat  collar,  and 
plain  sleeves  long  or  short.  There  is  a  peplum  in  two  parts  and  this  may  be  omitted. 
Challie,  cotton  crepe,  figured  and  plain  silk  and  wash  matterials  are  used  for  this 
garment.  No.  7392 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  popular  suit 
has  the  plain  waist  closing  in  front  in  coat  fashion,  with  high  neck  finished  with 
round  collar  and  with  long  sleeves  trimmed  with  a  band  cuff.  There  is  a  suspender 
trimming  which  may  be  used  or  omitted.  The  trousers  have  the  open  knee.  No. 
7367 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  This  handsome 
dress  has  the  fullness  of  the  front  arranged  in  plaits  at  each  shoulder.  There  is 
also  a  small  full  chemisette  which  may  be  used  or  omitted.  The  four-gore  skirt  has 
panel  front  and  back  and  is  plaited  at  the  sides.  No.  7362 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  has  three  gores,  the  fronts  forming 
a  small  bib,  which  may  be  cut  off  if  so  preferred.  The  lower  edge  may  also  be 
shortened  to  tunic  length  for  wear  over  other  skirts.  No.  7346— Ladies'  Princess 
Apron:  This  apron  is  almost  a  dress,  with  fitted  front  panel  and  fitted  sides  and 
fitted  back.  All  pieces  are  full  length,  extending  from  shoulder  to  hem,  and  the 
closing  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  back. 


BEST  CLUB  OFFEBS 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  read- 
ing matter  if  you  will  let  us  order  one 
or  more  publications  that  you  may  select, 
in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  orders  we  send  to  these  pub- 
lishers we  have  some  of  the  best  club- 
bing bargains  offered  anywhere.  Below 
are  a  few  special  offers  as  samples.  If 
there  are  other  combinations  on  which 
you  desire  prices,  please  write  us  asking 
for  quotations.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Kansas  City  Daily  Star  and  Times, 

thirteen  issues  per  week  by  mail  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  only,  1  year...  $5. 20 

Kansas  Farmer,  1   year   l.oo 

Home  Life  Magazine,  1  year   .25 

Regular  price   $6.45 

r  Special  Club  Price,  each  1  tfr 
ar,  only  $9*39 

Topeka  Daily  State  Journal,  the  big 

independent  state  daily  of  Kansas, 
with  full  Associated  Press  report, 
grain  and  other  markets,  Kansas, 
political,  legislative  and  other  news, 
SUPREME    COURT  DECISIONS, 

(official  state  paper),  per  year  $3.60 

Kansas  Farmer  1  year   1.00 

"Regular  price  of  the  two  $4.60 

Our  Special  Club  Price  for  /JA 
Both,  by  maU  1  year,  only  ?3mW 

Daily  Drovers'  Telegram,  of  Kansas 

City,  six  Issues  per  week,  the  best 
daily  live  stock  and  market  report 
and    comment,    regular    price  per 

year  $4.00 

Kansas  Farmer,  1  year   l.oo 

Regular  price  for  the  two  $5.00 

Our  Special  Club  Price  for  C>l  Aft 
Both,  only  $*.UU 

Kansas  City  Daily  Star  and  Times, 

in  Kansas  and  Missouri  only  $5.20 

Kansas  Farmer,  1  year   1.00 

Pictorial  Review,  1  year   1.50 

Regular  price   $7.70 

Our    Special    Club    Price  for 

BIG  VALUE  CLUBBING  OFFER, 
Woman's  World,  monthly. 
Poultry  Tribune,  monthly. 
Housewife  Magazine,  monthly. 
Wichita  Weekly  Eagle,  weekly. 
Kansas  Farmer,  weekly. 

Regular  price  of  the  five,  1  year..  $2.85 
Our  Special  Club  Price  for  All,  gQ 

Kansas  Farmer,  1  year,  and 

Pictorial  Review,  1  year,  reg-     t!4  CA 

ular  price  $2.50,  both  only  4>A«»»U 

KANSAS  FARMER 

And  one  year's  subscription  to  any  one 
of  these  splendid  publications  for  the 
price  quoted: 

American  Boy   $1.45 

Boys'  Magazine   1.15 

Breeders'  Gazette    1.50 

Christian  Herald    1.75 

Green's  Fruit  Grower   1.25 

Hoard's  Dairyman    1.50 

Housewife  Magazine    1.15 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer   1.10 

McCall's  Magazine    1.15 

Pictorial  Review    1.50 

St.  Louis  Twice-a-Week  Republic...  1.15 

Woman's  World    1.10 

Wichita  Weekly  Eagle   1:10 

If  you  want  prices  on  other  publica- 
tions, or  a  different  combination  on  any 
of  these,  write  to  us  for  our  quotations. 
We  are  in  position  to  quote  prices  as  low 
as  anyone.  Address  all  orders  and  make 
all  remittances  payable  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

625  Jackson  Street      -      Topeka,  Kansas 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 


THEREFORE 


BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 


Guaran. 

One 

1.000 

Circ. 

Line 

Lines 

61.253 

.30 

.30 

Topeka.  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer   

80.000 

.40 

.40 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Farmer  

140.855 

.SO 

.55 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Breeder's  Gazette   

90.000 

.60 

.60 

Chicago,  in. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  

100.000 

.SO 

.50 

Chicago.  111. 

Wisconsin  Agriculturalist. 

•  63.454 

.30 

.30 

Racine.  Wis. 

Hoard's  Dairyman   

67,820 

.40 

.40 

Ft.  Atkinson.  M  is. 

The  Progressive  Farmer. . 

174,121 

.M 

.80 

Birmingham — Raleigh — 

Dallas,  Memphis. 

S7.I8I 

.25 

.25 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Michigan  Farmer 

Detroit.  Mich. 

(Rato  40c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

(Rate  60c  per  line) 
Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Philadelpliia.  Pa. 

(Rate  25c  per  line) 


>    2W.MI  $l.i2'/2  $l.!2'/2 


1,091,465  $5.27'/2  S5.22'/2 
These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  AV.  HERBERT.  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL 
I  W.  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc., 
®f&pT9®^        Eastern  Rep.,  41  Park  Row, 
^XrH^  XEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Begin  the  New  Year  Right 

JANUARY,  1916 

There  is  no  better  time  in  all  the  year  to  enter  the  CENTRAL 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  than  the  month  of  January,  especially 
January  3rd  or  10th. 

REASONS 


1.  New  classes  are  organized  in  all  departments. 

2.  Opportunities  to  secure  employment  outside  of  school 
hours  to  save  expenses  are  certain. 

3.  Devote  the  winter  months  to  education. 

4.  Be  a  time  saver,  start  now. 

5.  Start  in  with  the  opening  of  our  25th  year. 

6.  There  are  100  positions  in  Kansas  City  to  one  in  a 
small  town.  Securing  a  position  in  Kansas  City  is  simply  a 
matter  of  qualification. 

7.  You  can  secure  your  education  in  this  great  Commer- 
cial Center  for  less  money  than  in  a  small  school  in  a  small 
town. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


8.  We  have  just  arranged  a  special  course  affording  ad- 
vantatges  never  before  offered  the  'public. 

9.  We  will  take  you  as  you  are  and  train  you  until  you 
secure  a  government  or  office  position  and  arrange  for  you 
to  work  your  way  through  school.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
delay.  Just  write  and  we  will  furnish  the  way.  Fill  out 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today.  It  will  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  greatest  educational  opportunity  ever  offered  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 


1222-24  OAK  ST. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


COUPON 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Date. 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  you  may  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  large,  illustrated  catalog,  describing  in  detail  the  special 
course  offering  peculiar  advantages  to  me. 


Name  .  . 
Address. 


plished  by  this  means.  Such  discipline 
will  not  develop  the  best  type  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  To  be  scared  into 
doing  a  thing  or  not  doing  it,  is  not  an 
incentive  to  seek  the  real  reason  why  it 
should  or  should  not  be  done. 

Throw  around  the  child  the  influences 
that  build  and  strengthen,  rather  than 
allow  those  of  a.  tearing-down  nature  to 
creep  into  his  life. 

Toys  of  Then  and  Now. 

We  often  wonder  if  the  children  of 
today,  with  all  their  modern  toys,  are 
happier  than  were  the  children  of  the 
days  of  home-made  playthings.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  how  a  child  could 
be  happier  than  one  very  well  known  to 
us  who  had  dolls  that  in  their  natural 
state  were  known  as  small  gourds. 
These  were  dressed  and  undressed  daily, 
and  when  it  was  the  child-mother's  turn 
to  herd  the  cows  away  from  the  or- 
chard, these  strange  creatures  were  taken 
along  and  put  to  sleep  with  the  tune 
of  a  home-made  whistle. 

There  were  several  other  dolls  of 
bisque  and  china  in  the  family,  too,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  on  certain 
dresses  to  play  with  these — and  not  the 
dresses  that  were  suited  to  every-day 
wear — so  the  gourd  dolls  came  in  for 
more  attention  and  were  put  to  bed  each 
night  in  a  bed  hewn  out  of  a  log  and 
set  up  on  four  high  feet.  This  bed  had 
once  served  a  more  useful  purpose,  but 
after  being  placed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  summer  kitchen  it  had  become  the 
property  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

We  firmly  believe  in  toys  and  in  child- 
hood being  made  as  happy  as  possible, 
and  would  suggest  that  in  the  place  of 
one  of  the  manufactured  toys  a  home- 
made one  be  substituted  for  variety. 

Wintering  Cannas. 

Cannas  are  very  Satisfactory  plants — 
easy  to  grow  and  inexpensive  enough  for 
general  culture.  The  bulbs  do  not  cost 
much,  and  by  keeping  them  over,  a  large 
supply  can  soon  be  accumulated,  as  they 
increase  very  rapidly.  Whenever  a 
blooming  stalk  is  sent  up,  two  buds 
start  out  each  way  from  it,  making  two 
new  stalks;  from  the  base  of  each  of 
these  two  more  buds  grow,  and  in  one 
season  as  many  as  a  dozen  bulbs  can  be 
grown  from  one.  I  have  grown  even 
more  than  a  dozen.  While  they  require 
more  and  different  attention  than  do 
gladiolus  or  dahlia  bulbs,  they  can  be 
easily  stored  in  a  warm  cellar,  or  any 


place  that  can  be  kept  from  freezing 
and  yet  have  a  good  supply  of  air.  But 
unless  one  has  a  place  where  they  can 
be  kept  damp  and  warm,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter,  and  failure  instead  of  success  is 
apt  to  follow.  I  have  tried,  and  have 
known  several  others  who  have  tried  to 
bury  them  in  pits  in  the  garden  as  po- 


when  the  tops  froze.  It  is  evident  these 
tubers  must  have  air  and  yet  be  pro- 
tected from  freezing. 

The  clumps  should  be  dug  after  the 
first  good  freeze.  The  tops  will  die 
down  to  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
ground.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  dig  the 
clumps  so  as  to  get  as  much  of  the  soil 
on  the  roots  as  possible.    The  soil  should 


FRIENDS   OF  OTHER  DAYS 


THERE  is  a  note  of  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  the  old  "soddie"  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  sheltered  the  Western  Kansas  family  from  the 
heat  and  cold,  the  sunshine  and  the  storm  of  that  section.  If  these 
crumbling  structures  could  talk,  some  would  tell  of  desertion  because  of 
prosperity  having  come  to  their  occupants,  others  of  dead  hopes  and  a  fruit- 
less struggle  against  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  conditions  too 
adverse  to  be  conquered  by  the  early  settler  who  conscientiously  practiced 
methods  brought  with  him  from  an  older  and  entirely  different  section. 

Many,  too,  would  be  the  tales  of  happy  gatherings  sheltered  and  dined, 
in  keeping  with  the  rules  of  true  hospitality.  Where  the  buffalo  grass  and 
Russian  thistle  now  grow  undisturbed  near  the  door,  children  once  played 
as  joyfully  as  children  can.  Now  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  is  heard 
only  as  occasional  overland  travelers  stop  to  inspect  the  object  that  from 
the  road  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  a  house  and  a  haystack. 

But  to  those  who  have  once  called  it  home,  the  memory  of  the  "soddie" 
and  of  the  days  when  it  sheltered  them,  will  always  be  dear. 

A  few  of  these  landmarks  are  still  occupied  and  are  very  comfortable 
houses.  We  hope  these  may  be  preserved  for  many  years  to  come — even 
though  newer  type  residences  are  built — for  they  bespeak  an  interesting 
and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Kansas. 


soil  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet, 
during  the  winter.  If  the  cellar  is  too 
warm,  and  the  soil  is  kept  too  wet,  the 
plants  will  start  during  the  winter  and 
this  will  make  them  lose  some  vitality, 
and  if  too  large  when  planting  time 
comes  they  will  not  be  worth  anything. 
I  have  planted  them,  though,  with  the 
tops  six  inches  long  and  they  did  well. 
I  have  often  successfully  potted  these 
plants,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  the  bulbs 
dormant  until  time  to  plant  them  in  the 
spring. 

The  bulbs  should  never  be  divided  in 
the  fall.  They  should  be  divided  at 
planting  time — whether  in  pots  or  out- 
side. In  this  way  they  have  no  chance 
to  lose  vitality,  as  they  will  do  when 
cut  from  the  main  roots  and  exposed  to 
the  air  before  planting.  The  tubers  will 
dry  during  the  winter  when  separated 
and  buried  in  sand,  and  in  the  spring 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  sign  of  life 
in  them. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


There  is  something  sad  about  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Christmas  season.  The  cheer- 
ful, thoughtful-of-others  spirit  seemingly 
is  shelved  for  another  year  and  the  at- 
mosphere grows  heavy  with  individual 
cares.  Let  us  try  to  hold  the  Christmas 
spirit  over  and  drop  a  little  cheer  as 
we  go  along,  where  the  supply  has  not 
lasted  as  long  as  has  ours. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. 

1  Cupful  brown  sugar. 
%  Cupful  butter. 

2  Eggs. 

%  Cupful  sweet  milk. 
2  Cupfuls  rolled  oats. 
1%  Cupfuls  flour. 

%  Teaspoonful  cinnamon. 
1      Teaspoonful  soda. 
1     Teaspoonful  salt. 
1      Cupful  raisins. 
1      Cupful    nuts    of    any    kind,  or 
currants. 

Drop    on   buttered    pans  and 
slowly. 


bake 


tatoes  or  root  crops  are  buried,  but  this 
was  not  successful  on  account  of  rotting. 
I  have  piled  dirt  over  the  plants  to  a 
depth  that  would  keep  them  from  freez- 
ing, thinking  this  would  protect  them, 
but  they  would  die,  though  in  Oklahoma 
in  mild  winters  they  have  lived  over  in 
the  row  without  any  protection  except 
the  foliage  that  dropped  over  the  roots 


be  a  little  wet  when  digging;  this  makes 
it  stick  to  the  roots  better.  However,  if 
the  ground  is  too  wet  it  will  not  hold 
so  well.  The  clumps  should  be  moved 
to  the  storage  place  as  fast  as  dug,  and 
placed  close  together.  They  may  be 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other,  but  this  is 
not  advisable.  Work  soil  around  the 
roots  until  they  are  all  covered.  The 


Queen  Pudding. 

1  Quart  milk. 

1  Pint  bread  crumbs. 

1  Lemon. 

1  Cupful  sugar. 

1  Large  tablespoonful  butter. 

2  Eggs. 

Soak  bread  in  milk  until  soft.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs  light,  add  sugar  and  butter 
and  the  lemon  juice  and  grated  rind. 
Bake  forty-five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Remove  from  oven,  spread  with  jelly  or 
marmalade,  cover  with  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff  and  sweetened  with  sugar 
to  taste. 
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Free 


Get 

Ideas  That 
Started  650,000 
Poultry  Incomes 

CEND  for  the  136-page  book  and 
get  20  years  of  Johnson  "know  how" 
and  the  experience  of  650,000  customers. 

Let's  tell  you,  too,  how  to  live  well  on 
chicken  profits  with  the  help  of 

Old  Trusty  Incubator 

Make  big:  profit-making-  hatches  year  in 
and  year  out—  in  any  weather.  Old  Trusty 
is  still  less  than  S10.00  freight  paid  any- 
where east  of  the  Rockies — a  trifle  more 
farther  west.  40  to  90  days'  trial.  Top- 
most in  value  and  lowest  in  cost  because 
it's  built  in  the  largest  incubator  factory 
in  the  world.  Write  today  for  the  John- 
son book—  H.  H.  Johnson. 

"M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center.  1 


The  Oueen  Gets  The  (hicks 


We  receive  many  letters  similar  to  this: 
"Last  season  I  installed  a  Queen  as  an  ex- 
periment.  It  hatched  18  per  cent  better  than } 
eastern  made  machines  and  11  per  cent  better 
than  any  other  machine  made  in  the  west. 
I  AH  machines  were  run  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
[ditions.     I  recommend  the 
Queen  to  everybody  inquiry 
ing  which  is  the  best,  and 
especially  to  beginners." 
1 1 — John  Bowen,  Littleton,  I 
I  Colov  Colorado  Poultry^ 
|  Fanciers  Association. 

The  Queen  is  built  j, 
( to  run  without  trouble 
I  and  to  outhatch  other 
I  machines,    Book  free. 

|  Queen  Incubator  Co 
130Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


SEWING  AWL 

SUPPLIES 

If  you  have  a  Sewing  Awl  and  need  new 
needles  and  thread,  send  your  order  for 
supplies  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka.  Kansas. 
Many  of  our  patrons  who  have  our  Sewing 
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AWL 


For  making  Buckle  Holes 


For  Sewing  Shoes 
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For  Light  Harness  Work 


For  Ordinary  Harness  Work 


For  Sewing  Harness  Traces 
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For  Soling  Shoes 

Awls  have  inquired  as  to  where  they  could 
obtain  supplies.  We  will  supply  you  at  the 
following  prices: 

Extra  Thread,  in  50-yard  skeins,  fine  or 
coarse;  each,  15c;  per  dozen  $1.00 

Extra  Needles — Each,  5  cents;  dozen...  .50 

One  Skein  Thread  and  Set  of  Six  Nee- 
dles, or  six  of  any  kind,  only  25 

Sewing    Awl,    complete    with    reel  of 
thread    and    six    needles,    with  one 
year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  1.10 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS    FARMER,    TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THE   IDEAL  HEN 


In  order  to  succeed  in  breeding  any 
animal,  it  is  necessary  for  the  breeder 
to  have  an  ideal  and  his  efforts  must  be 
for  the  production  of  that  ideal. 

Different  breeders  have  different 
ideals.  One  man  strives  to  produce  the 
high- scoring  prize-winning  hen,  paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  egg  production, 
while  another  tries  to  produce  the  high- 
laying  hen  and  ignores  fancy  or  show 
qualities.  All  will  agree,  however,  that 
the  highest  ideal  is  the  hen  which  scores 
high,  lays  a  great  many  eggs,  and  lives 
a  long  time. 

Of  the  many  lessons  learned  in  the 
egg-laying  contests,  one  which  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  that  color  has 
nothing  to  do  with  egg  production  and 
that  high-scoring  birds  are  often  high 
producers. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  stand- 
ing in  the  show  room  of  the  exhibitors 
who  have  had  high-producing  hens  in 
the  contest  at  Mountain  Grove,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  each  contestant  who  has 
had  hens  in  the  contests  which  produced 
200  eggs  or  over. 

Sixty  contestants  were  heard  from, 
giving  the  prize-winning  records  while 
their  hens  were  making  the  high  record 
at  Mountain  Grive.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  twenty-three  prizes  were  won 
by  these  contestants. 

Eight  contestants  had  not  entered  any 
shows,  therefore  had  won  no  prizes. 

Many  of  the  hens  which  won  in  the 
egg-laying  contest  won  prizes  before  and 
after  the.  contest.  These  prizes  were  won 
in  San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Chicago 
shows,  ten  state  shows,  eighteen  state 
fairs,  and  many  district,  county  and 
local  poultry  shows.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  many  breeders  are  reaching 
the  high  ideal. 

These  records,  together  with  observa- 
tions made  during  the  contests,  indicate 
that  color  of  bird,  color  of  eye,  kind  of 
comb,  etc.,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  egg  production,  and  that  the  fine 
show  bird  which  scores  high  is  just  as 
sure  to  be  a  good  egg  producer  as  the 
low-scoring  bird,  and  as  the  bird  which 
scores  high  usually  carries  herself  like 
she  thought  "life  is  worth  living."  She 
has  high  vitality,  which  indicates  long 
life. 

Summarizing  the  fancy  and  utility 
question,  we  find  some  contestants  who 
win  in  egg  production  but  not  in  the 
show  room.  Others  win  in  the  show 
room  but  not  in  egg  production,  while 
others  win  in  both  shows  and  egg  pro- 
duction. This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  go  to  either  extreme  by 
breeding,  or  to  combine  the  two. — Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 

A  poultry  journal  recently  had  an 
item  to  this  effect:  "At  the' late  Dan- 
ville show  Mr.  Breeder  refused  an  offer 
of  $500  for  one  of  his  White  Wyandotte 
pullets.  Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  White  Wyandottes 
in  the  country  and  long  ago  learned  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  part  with  his 
best  stock  even  at  such  a  tempting  fig- 
ure. What  would  you  do?"  Just  offer 
us  $500  for  a  pullet  or  a  cockerel  or  a 
pen  and  just  see  what  we  would  do.  The 
pullet  would  be  yours,  and  the  money 
ours,  in  two  jerks  of  a  lamb's  tail.  We 
have  no  patience  with  a  man  who,  after 
winning  a  prize  at  a  poultry  show,  raises 
the  price  of  his  bird  to  an  unreasonable 
figure;  that  is,  if  he  wants  to  sell  at 
all.  We  know  that  the  winning  of  a 
prize  enhances  the  value  of  a  bird,  and 
to  a  certain  and  reasonable  extent  this 
is  all  right  and  proper.  But  when  a 
man's  head  swells  so  much  that  he 
makes  the  price  preposterous,  he  be- 
comes a  laughing  stock  to  all  reason- 
able persons.  Of  course  at  times  a  man 
might  have  a  prize-winning  made  that 
he  wanted  in  a  breeding  pen,  that  would 
be  of  more  value  to  him  than  to  any- 
one else,  and  to  put  a  prohibitive  price 
on  the  bird  would  be  all  right.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  that.  To  him, 
that  is  sufficient  reason  for  not  selling 
at  a  fair  price.  But  when  a  man  goes 
up  into  the  air  and  puts  a  fabulous  price 
on  a  bird  simply  because  it  won  first 
premium  at  a  poultry  show,  is  all 
wrong.  The  judgment  was  the  opinion 
of  but  one  man,  and  the  chances  are  that 
at  the  next  show,  under  another  judge, 
the  bird  would  not  receive  a  place.  We 
have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  man 
made  a  winning  at  one  show  and  at  the 
very  next  had  no  prizes  at  all.  If  a 
man  has  a  bird  that  has  won  first  prize 


at  two  or  three  shows,  under  different 
judges,  he  has  a  difference  proposition 
to  deal  with.  He  then  has  something  of 
permanent  and  recognized  value  and  if 
he  puts  a  big  price  on  it,  he  is  justified. 
But  some  men,  after  winning  a  prize, 
get  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  ridiculous. 
They  seem  to  raise  the  price  of  the  bird 
at  each  inquiry  that  is  made.  Our  ad- 
vice is  that  when  you  have  a  chance  to 
sell  a  prize-winning  bird  at  a  good 
round  figure,  sell  him  by  all  means.  You 
have  the  honor  of  producing  such  a  bird, 
and  selling  it  to  another  person  does 
not  take  the  honor  away  from  you. 
Don't  lose  your  equipoise,  don't  lose  your 
head.  Once  in  a  hundred  years  a  fool 
may  come  along  and  offer  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more  for  a  bird,  but  in  the 
meantime  take  up  the  offer  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  and  let  some  other  fellow 
wait  for  the  fool  to  come  along. 


The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more 
we  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the 
poultry  business  is  the  keeping  of  non- 
producing  fowls.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  snug  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  deficit;  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure, 
is  often  caused  by  having  too  many  non- 
producing  hens  on  the  place.  Supposing 
that  out  of  a  hundred  hens  on  the  farm 
you  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  that  are 
extra  good  layers  and  make  a  good 
profit.  What  does  it  benefit  you.  if  the 
balance  of  the  hundred — seventy  or  sev- 
enty-five— more  than  eat  up  all  this 
profit?  Where  is  the  sense  in  raising 
chickens  if  this  be  the  case?  That  all 
the  drones  or  non -producers  cannot  be 
weeded  out  of  a  flock  without  a  trap- 
nest,  goes  without  saying,  but  a  goodly 
proportion  can  be  detected  with  proper 
observation,  and  they  should  be  elim- 
inated from  every  flock  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


Millet  seed  is  a  good  thing  to  have  on 
hand  to  feed  to  the  chickens,  especially 
when  they  are  confined  to  close  quarters. 
When  the  hens  are  lying  around  the 
poultry  house  doing  nothing,  throw  a 
handful  of  millet  among  the  litter  and 
see  how  soon  they  will  get  busy.  Even 
if  the  seed  were  of  comparatively  little 
feed  value,  it  would  pay  to  feed  it  to 
the  hens  just  to  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief. For  it  is  when  the  hens  are  idle 
that  the  acquire  the  bad  practice  of 
feather-pulling  and  egg-eating.  But  mil- 
let seed  is  a  valuable  feed  in  itself  and 
a  good  egg-producer.  The  idea  is  to  keep 
the  hens  busy  scratching  for  the  small 
grains.  The  large  grains,  such  as  corn 
and  wheat,  they  eat  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  a  lot  of  time  is  required  for  them 
to  find  all  the  small  grains  of  millet. 


*  Those  who  have  attended  the  fall  and 
winter  shows  have  observed  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  the  fully  matured  fowls  that 
take  the  prizes.  These  mature  fowls 
must  be  hatched  early  to  attain  their 
full  growth  in  time  for  the  shows,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  an  incu- 
bator wherein  to  hatch  them  in  January 
or  February.  We  do  not  advise  the 
hatching  of  the  bulk  of  the  flock  thus 
early,  but  one  hatch  at  least  should  be 
early  if  you  want  to  be  among  the 
prize-winners. 


That  prevention  is  better  than  a  cure 
is  patent  to  everybody.  If  in  severe 
weather  you  will  grease  the  combs  of 
the  male  birds,  they  are  not  liable  to 
get  frosted.  Glycerine  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  used  extensively  for  frosted  combs, 
but  rarely  as  a  preventive.  It  takes  a 
pretty  warm  house  to  keep  males  with 
large  combs  from  getting  frosted  in  se- 
vere weather,  and  if  you  haven't  such 
a  house,  grease  the  birds'  combs  and 
prevent  this  misfortune.  Everybody 
knows  that  at  a  poultry  show  a  bird 
with  a  frosted  comb  has  no  chance 
against  a  bird  with  a  good  comb.  We 
saw  this  exemplified  recently  at  the 
Federation  show.  There  were  three  pens 
of  a  certain  breed.  In  two-  of  the  pens 
were  males  with  fairly  good  combs.  In 
the  other  pen  the  male's  comb  had  been 
frostbitten  the  year  previous  -and  he  had 
lost  his  serrations.  This  pen  got  third 
prize,  though  outside  of  the  male  bird's 
comb  it  was  evidently  the  best  pen. 
When  asked  why  the  pen  had  only  got- 
ten third  prize,  the  judge  said  it  was 
on  account  of  the  male  serrations  being 


Close  to  Nature 


The  principles  in  the  Radio-Round  are 
those  used  by  the  setting  hen.  It  has 
no  comers  to  get  cold.  Radio 
built-in  Moisture  System 
and  Triple  Center  Heater  du- 
plicate the  mild,  moist  heat 
of  the  hen's  body. 


Round  Like 
a  Hen's  Nest 


Hatches  on  one  gallon  oil. 
one  filling  of  tank.  Labor- 
saving  egg  tray.  Hinged 
cover  with  double  glass  pan- 
els. Only  three  minutes  care 
daily.  Beautiful  imitation 
Sycamore  wood  finish  on  steel 
plate.  Handsome  enough  for 
the  parlor.  Strong  and  dur- 
able, but  light.  We  pay  tha 
freight. 

Write  for  free  Book  No.  87 

RADIO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  00..  Orawn  8  Wayne. 


Net 


Mild  Moist  Heat 


301iars  in  Business 

For  30  years  we  have  sold  reliable  trees  and 
seeds.  We  now  have  a  list  of  100,000  satisfied 
customers.  May  we  add  your  name? 

Tree  and  Seed  Book  Free 

Write  for  our  1916  illustrated  Garden  Book- 
big  help  in  planning  your  planting.  All  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines; 
Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Apple,  6c;  Peach,  8c;  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry. 
15c  each,  all  grafted:  Concord  Grapes,  $2  per 
100.  Freight  paid  on  tree  and  plant  orders  of 
$10  or  more. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  248  Beatrice,  Neb. 


5 E EDS  ft  TRE E 5  THAT  GROW 


40 
Per 
Bu. 


WHITE  SWEET  $  §p 

CLOVER  5 

i  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

Hie  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
B3  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas* 
tore.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  our 
Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 
scarified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  you  money 
on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    BOX  967     CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Free  for  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  bis,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A  postal 
will  bring  theplants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  Dew  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  ofexound.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
eeed.  Send  10  eta  for  mailing  expense 
or  not.  aa  you  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766  Osage,  Iowa. 


II  U  CI  I  I*  fl  JJ  SEED  B00K 

Bl  U  I  v  W        TELLS  WHAT, 

How,  When  to  Plant  your  Vegetable  and 
Flower   Garden.     Sent   free   on  request. 

THE  HOLMES*LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers 
Drawer  X  CANTON,  OHIO 


2  5  Times 

World's 
Champion 


402,000 

in  Use 


Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu- 
lars—my low  prices— money- 
back  guaranty —also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
all  come  with  my  big  illus- 
trated FreeBook"Hatching 
Facts,"  in  colors.  Wri te 
me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


BelieCity  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18,  Racine.  VVJo. 


1/4n[CG  INCUBATOR 
14U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$io 


C  3th  are  made  of  j 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov-  \__ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
Iron;  has  triple  walls,  — - — ^ 5 
copper  tank,  nursery. 
Tegs  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
uae.   30  DAYS'  TRIAL-moner  back  if 
InotO.K.  WriteforFREECataToeNow. 
|  IROMCUP  mCPi.TOB  CO.,  Dtplf  5 1  «nine,Wit. 

Why  Hens  Stop  Laying 

'  E.  J.  REEFER,  the  poultry  expert,  is  giving 
away,  FREE,  a  valuable  book  explaining  how 
every  farm  and  backyard  hen  can  be  made  to  pro- 
dace  200  eggs  per  year.  The  book  contains  scientific 
facta  of  vital  interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  Write  today 
for  one  of  the  valuable  books— FREE. 

E.  J.  Reefer  ftft,^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


POULTRY  BOOK  FREE™3 

years  with  poultry.  Houses,  Yards.  Incubator  Opera- 
tion. Care  of  Chicks  and  Fowls.  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Disease.  Poultry  Secrets,  Pointers  For  the 
Amateur.  Mandy's  Poultry  School.  The  $1,000  Egg, 
Hatch  Record,  Egg  Record,  etc    All  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  "03i.ee  Bide..  Omaha.  Neb. 

Mf rs.  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  Germozone,  Lee's  Egg  Maker,  etc, 

BR  DDCCnC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
OU  DIICCUO  Free— New  100-page 

22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  3eese  and  turkevs — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
Q.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box8l5     Mankato,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
and  SQUABS  ° 


fiUrt  email. 
Grow  BIG. 
,  effgi.  Kmd 
iltny   fowla.    Sare  your 
— eks.   Our  Big  Booh  Toils 
_.   Shows  fowls  Id  natural  colors,  now  to  feed 
for  ens, select  beat  layers, plans  for  houaes.FREE* 

CrescentPoQlti7F2rmstBoi55  |Das Moines,  tevi 
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frozen  off.  It  might  have  been  a  good 
comb  originally,  or  it  might  not  have 
been.  He  couldn't  tell,  for  the  serra- 
tions were  not  there  for  him  to  see,  and 
he  gave  the  other  pen9  first  and  sec- 
ond places  in  consequence.  It  will  there- 
fore pay  one  to  try  to  prevent  such 
calamities,  first  by  making  the  house 
warm  enough  to  prevent  the  freezing  of 
combs,  or,  lacking  that,  to  grease  the 
combs  with  glycerine. 

It  seems  strange  to  an  old-timer  to 
see  so  many  beginners  in  the  poultry 
business  start  in  with  the  newest  kind 
of  breeds.  He  thinks,  we  presume,  that 
because  the  new  kind  is  scarce  and  high 
in  price  that  everybody  will  be  wanting 
that  kind  and  willing  to  pay  any  old 
price  for  them.  He  never  was  more  mis- 
taken in  his  life.  The  new  breeds,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  hard  time  in  gaining  recog- 
nition, and  as  there  are  but  compara- 
tively few  that  are  breeding  the  variety, 
there  are  no  calls  for  new  blood,  as  there 
are  in  all  the  older  varieties.  A  new 
breed  invariably  throws  a  great  per- 
centage of  off-colored  birds  and  when 
buyers  get  such  they  are  dissatisfied, 
and  the  beginner  soon  finds  himself  bur- 
dened with  an  undesirable  breed  on  his 
hands  that  nobody  wants  at  any  price. 
Beginners  should  beware  of  the  big 
claims  made  by  those  who  are  trying  to 
boom  some  new  variety.  Their  claims  of 
superior  egg  production  and  better  flesh 
are  generally  confined  to  the  paper  they 
are  written  on.  A  beginner  cannot  go 
wrong  in  buying  some  of  the  old  and 
tried  varieties  and  if  he  raises  any  extra 
good  specimens  there  is  always  a  ready 
sale  for  them  and  at  good  prices. 

There  is  a  product  on  most  farms  that 
is  underestimated  as  a  poultry  food,  and 
that  is  alfalfa  leaves.  In  every  hay  mow 
where  alfalfa  is  stored  there  are  great 
quantities  of  these  leaves  and  they  are 
not  utilized  as  they  ought  to  be.  Their 
very  commonness  and  great  quantities 
minimize  their  value.  Pound  for  pound 
there  is  more  protein  in  alfalfa  meal 
than  there  is  in  bran.  This  has  been 
proved  by  analysis,  and  alfalfa  meal  is 
composed  of  the  fiber  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  alone 
would  be  much  richer  than  the  meal  and 
therefore  of  more  value  than  bran.  If 
one  had  to  buy  them  and  pay  $1.20  per 
hundred  for  them,  as  for  bran,  he  would 
appreciate  them  much  more  than  when 
they  are  lying  in  great  quantities  in  the 
hay  mow.  All  you  who  have  them,  feed 
more  of  these  alfalfa  leaves  to  your 
hens.  Scald  them  with  boiling  water, 
add  corn  meal  to  this  till  you  make  a 
crumbly  mass.  If  a  little  salt  is  added 
it  makes  it  all  the  more  palatable.  If 
in  place  of  the  hot  water,  a  soup  could 
be  substituted,  this  would  be  still  more 
palatable,  and  prove  to  be  a  balanced 
ration  that  would  surely  produce  lots 
of  eggs.   

H.  M.  Cottrell,  agricultural  commis- 
sioner of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the 
fourteen  states  in  which  these  lines  op- 
erate, there  are  nearly  300,000  farms 
without  a  chicken  on  them;  60,895  in 
Texas  alone.  The  late  census  showed 
that  in  New  Mexico  the  average  num- 
ber of  fowls  per  farm  was  only  15,  in 
Arkansas  27,  in  Louisiana  29,  and  in 
Texas  33.  Mr.  Cottrell  is  planning  a 
campaign  for  the  development  of  the 
poultry  industry  throughout  the  terri- 
tory served  by  his  lines. 
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Without  an  incubator,  however,  it  is 
folly  to  think  of  hatching  chickens  thus 
early.  It  is  time  to  send  for  the  incu- 
bator catalogs. 

Breeders  of  the  Asiatics  and  other 
large  varieties  of  fowls  are  already 
talking  of  starting  their  incubators. 

And  this  is  none  too  early,  if  the  fowls 
are  to  be  mature  by  the  time  the  fall 
shows  commence. 


To  have  every  chicken  on  the  farm  of 
one  variety  looks  better  and  does  better 
than  all  varieties  mixed  together  in  each 
chicken. 


Even  though  a  person  has  no  birds  on 
exhibition  at  a  poultry  show,  he  can 
gain  lots  of  information  by  attending  the 
same,  that  will  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  him  in  his  business. 


Don't  let  the  sick  chickens  die.  Save 
them.  Send  4c  for  valuable  80-page 
Poultry  Book.  Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland.— 
[Adv.] 

A  Makeshift  Smokehouse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  real 
"house"  to  provide  smokehouse  facilities 
for  home  curing.  A  bottomless  barrel 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

Dig  a  little  trench  into  a  hillside,  mak- 


ing a  fire  box  a  foot  wide  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep.  Cover  this  with  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron,  leaving  a  smoke  hole  at 
the  upper  end.  Place  the  bottomless 
barrel  over  this  smoke  hole,  chimney 
fashion,  lay  a  stick  across  the  top  of 
the  barrel  to  hang  the  meat  on,  put  a 
cover  on  the  barrel  so  as  to  keep  rain 
out  without  cutting  off  the  draft,  get  a 
little  piece  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  to  serve 
as  a  door  to  the  furnace,  and  the  smoke- 
house is  made. 


Bad  Eggs  Reduce  Profits. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  the 
producers  of  eggs  will  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  eggs  they  produce  bet- 
ter care.  They  will  provide  better  hen 
houses;  will  have  better  hens,  will  gather 
the  eggs  regularly,  will  see  that  they  are 
clean  and  sound  in  every  way.  They  will 
realize  that  the  17  cents  loss  on  every 
dollar's  worth  of  eggs  sold  is  almost 
criminal  negligence;  and  we  fully  believe 
that  it  is  criminal  negligence  when  we 
consider  that — figured  on  the  total  out- 
put of  eggs— this  17  cents  on  the  dollar 
amounts  to  fifty  million  dollars.  But  we 
believe  this  will  be  stopped. 

We  can  see  evidences  of  it  every  day. 
State  legislatures  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  state  food  officials  have  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  eggs  unfit  for 
food,  agricultural  colleges  are  giving  in- 
structions in  poultry  raising  and  egg 
production,  states,  counties  and  districts 
are  having  their  annual  poultry  shows — 
all  of  which  are  of  an  educational  na- 
ture. Then  the  public  press  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  it  is  pointing  out  this 
great  waste  and  the  injustice  of  offering 
anything  but  a  pure,  sound,  wholesome 
egg  for  sale. 

Public  sentiment  is  becoming  aroused 
over  the  sale  of  bad  eggs.  Just  recently 
the  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  undertook  to  pass 
an  ordinance  requiring  that  every  egg 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city  should  have 
the  date  it  was  laid  stamped  upon  it. 
The  ordinance  failed  of  passage,  but  it 
indicates  the  sentiment  that  exists;  and 
this  sentiment,  in  time,  will  do  away 
with  the  sale  of  bad  eggs,  and  will  soon 
save  to  the  producers  this  17  cents  on 
every  dollar's  worth  produced,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  be  fifty  million  dollars 
richer,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  that 
he  has  received  full  value  for  his  money. 
— Chicago  Dairy  Produce. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  convenience  for  the  housewife  ' 
each  time  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  is 
bought  or  the  outside  equipment  is  re- 
inforced. By  this  means  the  whole  plant 
would  grow  more  efficient  and  no  one 
part  would  overbalance  another.  And  is 
there  any  real  reason  why  it  should? 


Don't  forget  that  even  though  the 
weather  is  cold,  hogs  should  be  watered 
regularly. 


Will  the  practical  things  learned  at 
the  Farm  and  Home  Week  meeting  be 
used  to  advantage  on  your  farm,  or  will 
they  be  remembered  only  as  experiments 
worked  out  at  Manhattan  ?  The  farm- 
ers of  our  state  can  profit  by  the  work 
carried  on  at  their  great  school  only  in 
so  far  as  they  put  into  practice  on  their 
farms  the  methods  that  have  proven 
their  merit  in  the  experiments  conducted. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

MOTORCYCLE  FREE? 


Now  that  the  most  of  the  farm  work 
is  finished  for  this  year,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  spare  time  to  turn  to  a 
good  advantage.  Kansas  Farmer  offers 
to  the  young  men  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  make  good  wages  and  win  one  of  the 
new  1916-Model  Motorcycles.  Any 
young  man  is  eligible  to  join  our  new 
Motorcycle  Club  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
join;  you  don't  even  have  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Kansas  Farmer.  By  our  plan 
many  others  have  made  good  wages  dur- 
ing their  spare  time  right  through  the 
winter  months  and  won  a  $265  Motor- 
cycle working  only  a  short  time.  Turn 
to  the  page  in  this  paper  with  the  pic- 
tures of  the  motorcycles  and  read  the 
full  announcement.  The  work  is  easy 
and  pleasant  and  every  one  of  the  motor- 
cycles we  have  given  away  has  been  won 
with  far  less  dollars  in  subscriptions  se- 
cured from  others  than  the  same  motor- 
cycle would  have  cost  in  dollars  if  pur- 
chased of  a  dealer.  No  one  can  get  very 
many  subscriptions  in  our  short  cam- 
paigns. 

Those  who  have  already  won  the 
motorcycles  and  other  prizes  we  have 
given  away  highly  recommend  this 
work,  saying  it  was  easy  and  pleasant 
and  that  they  were  glad  they  took  part. 
A  postal  addressed  to  Manager  Kansas 
Farmer  Motorcycle  Club,  Topeka,  with 
your  name  and  address,  will  bring  full 
details  of  our  plans. 


LEE  BROTHER'S  ANNUAL  SALE 

PERCHERONS 


JANUARY  17,  1916- 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SALE  PAVILION,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

40  -  Imported  and  American  Bred  Mares  and  Stallions  -  40 

THIRTY  MARES— TEN  STALLIONS. 


Twenty  mares  are  either  bred  to  or  sired  by  Scipion.  Several  imported 
mares,  some  bred  to  Glacis,  the  imported  stallion  that  topped  J.  C.  Robison's 
sale.  Our  whole  show  herd  sells,  including  grand  champions  at  two  state 
fairs,  the  first  prize  two-year-old  stallion  of  Oklahoma  sired  by  Scipion,  one 
first  prize  yearling  stallion,  one  first  prize  yearling  and  first  prize  two-year- 
old  filley  sired  by  Scipion.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog  containing  a  number 
of  beautiful  pictures  of  Percherons  and  Holsteins.  We  have  200  head  of 
Holstein  cattle  on  our  farm.    Don't  fail  to  get  our  catalog.    Write  at  once  to 

LEE  BROTHERS,  Harveyville,  Ks. 

AUCTIONEERS  —  JONES,  BRADY,  SNYDER,  CREWS  AND  CONDRAY. 
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ROENIGK'S 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE  SALE 

At  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN.,  JAN.  20,  1916 

25  Head  of  Richly  Bred  Shorthorns 


Nineteen  Females,  consisting  of  choice  cows,  three-year-olds,  two-year- 
olds  and  yearlings.  Three-year-old  heifers  weighing  1,300  pounds,  cows  weigh- 
ing 1,400  to  1,500  pounds.    Some  of  them  splendid  milkers. 

The  bulls  include  my  great  herd  bull,  Kirklevington  Lad  373446.  This 
bull  is  four  years  old,  a  splendid  breeder,  very  gentle,  weighs  close  to  1,000 
pounds,  and  a  show  bull.  Will  also  sell  two  choice  bull  calves  and  three  fine 
yearlings. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Dr.  Monney's  barn,  one  block  east  of  Rock  Island 
Depot,  Clay  Center.    Send  at  once  for  catalog.  Address 


Morganville,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS— CoL  Jas.  T.  McCulloch,  Col.  C.  C.  Hagenbuch. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — MAN  WITH  SMALL  FAMILY 
to  work  on  farm.  Steady  employment.  Her- 
bert Horton,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

MOTORMEN-CONDUCTORS.  $80  MONTH- 
ly.  Interurbans  everywhere.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Qualify  now.  State  age.  Book- 
let free.  Electric  Dept.,  807  Syndicate  Trust, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  now  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED  IN  EACH  COUNTY 
with  rig  or  auto  to  engage  in  a  profitable, 
dignified  business.  Big  money  and  easy 
work  selling  the  famous  Seelye  Products, 
Wasa-Tusa,  Fro-Zona.  etc.  Needed  and 
wanted  in  every  home.  They  sell  them- 
selves. The  Seelye  Company,  438  Seelye 
Bldg.,  Abilene,  Kan. 

TELEGRAPHY  —  MORSE  AND  WIRE- 
less.  Also  station  agency  taught.  R.  R. 
and  Western  Union  wires  and  complete  Mar- 
coni wireless  station  in  school.  Graduates 
assisted.  Marconi  Co.  employs  our  wireless 
graduates.  Low  living  expense  —  easily 
earned.  Largest  school  —  established  forty 
years.  Investment  $25,000.  Correspondence 
courses  also.  Catalog  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, Bonner  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  C. 
C.  Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 

WANTED  —  GOOD  FARM,  WELL  Lo- 
cated; possession  next  spring.  Give  price 
and  description.  Address  S.  Lamb,  Box 
754,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN^  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  at  $15  an  acre 
and  up,  on  easy  terms.  Mild  climate,  rich 
soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  eastern  markets,  also 
to  good  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  farm  home  booklet,  "Coun- 
try Life  in  Virginia,"  and  low  excursion 
rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
Room  1032,  Richmond,  Va. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

SEND  DESCRIPTION  OF  YOUR  FARM 
or  ranch.  We  have  cash  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commission.  Owners  only.  Write  National 
Real  Estate  Exchange  Association,  Peru,  111. 

FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls.  Smith  &  Hughes,  Route  2.  Topeka,  Kan. 

$50.00,  TWELVE  PURE-BRED  NON- 
registered  Galloway  bull  calves.  Frank  Bar- 
rington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  REGISTERED  GUERN- 
sey  bulls,  Glenwood  Reputation  33d,  four 
years  old;  Rhea's  Glenwood  of  Neosho 
Breeze,  eight  months.  John  Perrenoud, 
Humboldt,  Kan. 

ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Four  good  young  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam,  Colum- 
bian Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


RICH,  DELICIOUS  EXTRACTED  HONEY 
— 60  pounds,  $4.00;  120  pounds,  $7.50.  F. 
Monaghan,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

HONEY — FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Single  cans,  25  cents  extra, 
Bert  W.  Hopper.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


DOGS. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS 
and  greyhounds.     Tom  Rice,  Garnett,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  GUARANTEED  HOUNDS. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  prices.  Rash  Bros., 
Centerville,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  HAND  WANTS  JOB  ON 
a  farm.  Will  work  for  board  and  clothes 
during  the  winter.  B.  C.  Campbell,  Box 
674,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  mar- 
ket your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B. 
Owen,  116  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EXCHANGE  PIGEONS  FOR  INCUBATOR. 
Clyde  Rees,   Emporia,  Kan. 

OATS— GENUINE  RED  TEXAS  GROWN, 
70c  per  bushel.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Write  for  sample.  Hayes  Seed  Co.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

GET  MY  AUCTION  MANUAL  AND 
learn  auctioneering.  Teaches  the  business 
thoroughly.  The  Auctioneer's  Journal  says, 
"Col.  Long's  Manual  is  the  most  thorough, 
most  complete  auction  treatise  ever  writ- 
ten." Sent  postpaid  this  month  for  two 
dollars.  Address  Col.  Long,  Route  6,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
Offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES  — 
Low  prices  for  Christmas  trade.  Write  N. 
E.  Stucker,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

SPLENDID  MULE  PROPOSITION.  100 
Jennets  with  four  stallions.  Saint  Gall 
Ranch,  Fort  Stockton,  Texas. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP.  SENT  ON 
trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  6, 
Rosedale,  Kan. 

HEDGE  POSTS. 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER — WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  BUY 
it  cheap.  Send  material  list  to  Box  1502, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


FARMER 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Priced  right.     Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 

DUFF'S  MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCKS. — 
A.  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  THAT 
will  please.  Choice  breeding.  $1  each.  C.  D. 
Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS— WICHITA  BLUE  RIB- 
bon  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen.  Meek, 
Mulhall,  Okla. 

WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  $1,  $1.50.  Fawn  White  I.  R. 
drakes,  $1.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS — LARGE  FANCY  COCK- 
erels,  hens  and  pullets,  for  sale  cheap. 
Originator  of  Ivory  strain.  Chas.  C.  Fair, 
Sharon,  Kan. 
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PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — 
Large,  vigorous,  well  marked,  $1.50  each. 
Call  soon,  get  the.  best.  S.  R.  Black  welder, 
Isabel,  Kan. 

NICE  BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  B.  Leghorns.  Cockerels,  $1.25,  six 
for  $6.  Cocks,  80  cents.  J.  Hammerli,  Oak 
Hill,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Strong  healthy  birds,  $1.50  each,  three 
for  $4.00.  Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm, 
Jamestown,  Kan. 

CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain,  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

TO  CLOSE  OUT  FINE  FLOCK  PART- 
ridge  Rocks,  winners  Kansas  State  Fair  and 
Poultry  Shows.  Entire  lot  must  be  sold. 
Bargains.     G.   T.   Dooley,  Turon,  Kan. 

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— VERY 
best  laying  strain.  Fine  cockerels  for  sale, 
hatched  from  prize  winning  pens.  Light 
and  dark  matings.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.  C.  C. 
Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $5.  L.  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 

LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 
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SELL  THE  CLASSIFIED  WAY 

Sell  your  live  stock,  poultry,  seeds,  and  real  estate,  through  the  Classi- 
fied Columns  of  KANSAS  FARMER.  Only  four  cents  per  word,  cash, 
money  order  or  stamps  to  accompany  order. 


WANTED 


WANTED — TO  BUY  POP-CORN.  SEND 
samples  and  prices  wanted.  Hayes  Seed 
House,  Topeka,  Kan.  

WANTED  — BY  EXPERIENCED  MAR- 
ried  man,  steady  job  on  farm  by  the  month. 
Address  R.  A.  Billups,  27  S.  Mechanic  St., 
Emporia,  Kan. 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  A  FINE  NEWFOUND- 
land  pup,  not  too  old.  Must  be  pure-bred 
and  of  gentle  disposition,  as  companion  for 
an  old  gentleman.  Address  B.  W.  R.,  care 
Kansas  Farmer.   

THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP— BY  G.  C.  RANDALL,  IN 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Waubaunsee  County, 
post  office  address  Wamego,  Kansas,  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  1915,  one  red  steer 
with  no  marks  or  brands,  about  two  years 
old.  Appraised  at  $50.00.  L.  B.  Burt, 
County  Clerk. 

  SHEEP.  

EWES  AND  BUCKS  FOR  SALE. — FIF- 
teen  head  of  early,  thoroughbred,  Shropshire 
buck  lambs,  some  eligible  to  registration, 
$10.00.  Also  fifteen  ewe  lambs  of  the  same 
description  f.  o.  b.  Pauline,  Kan.  C.  P. 
Samson,  Route  No.  2,  Topeka.  Kan.  

 HOGS.  

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  SHARE  STANDARD 
Poland  China  Record  Association  stock  with 
volumes  from  1901.  C.  M.  Garver,  Abilene, 
Kan. 

  GOATS 

FOR  SALE — MILK  GOATS,  BOTH  PURE- 
bred  and  grades  does.  Also  good  cotton 
flannel  gloves.  For  prices  address  R.  James, 
Route  No.  1,  Fairhope,  Ala. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY'S  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF 
tobacco  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  4  pounds 
for  $1.00;  10  pounds  for  $2.00.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities.  State  if  you  want 
chewing  or  smoking.    S.  Rosenblatt,  Hawes- 


ville,  Ky. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKER- 
els  that  are  red,  good  size  and  bone,  $1.25 
each.     Chas.  A.  Smedley,   Kensington,  'Kan. 

SPECIAL  RED  SALE  —  ROSE  COMB, 
Bushman  strain.  Either  sex.  $1  up,  30  days 
only.     List  free.     Box  33,  Whitewater,  Kan. 

FINE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $1  to  $3.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 

DARK  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
$1  to  $3.  Mrs.  Howard  Martindale.  Hillside 
Farm,  .Madison,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 
sale,  cockerels  and  pullets,  early  hatched, 
dark  red.  Prices  right.  E.  F.  Heisel,  Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 

LARGE  BONED,  LONG  BACK  R.  C. 
deep  red  cockerels.  Utility  and  show  stock. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Highland 
Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
els,  hens,  cocks  and  pullets.  Brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  World's  Fair  winners.  Moore 
&  Moore,  1239  Larimer  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $5.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

$2.50  SENT  TODAY  WILL  BUY  ONE 
early-hatched  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerel,  bred 
from  World's  Fair  winners.  Great  laying 
strain.  J.  M.  Clark,  1012  Baltimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1,  Newton,  Kan. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN, 
guaranteed  singers,  $2.50;  pair,  $3.50.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,   Jamestown.  Kan. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
lets,  eggs,  from  winners.  See  them  Kansas 
City  and  Wichita  shows.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BLACK,  WHITE  AND  BUFF  MINORCAS 
— Select  strains.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
C.  H.  Bartholomew,  Wichita,  Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  and  $2  each.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings.  Thayer,  Kan. 

FRANTZ  -  YESTERLAID  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  pullets,  85c.  Clyde  Rees,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

FULL  BLOOD  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  from  best  pens.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels;  Ackerman's  famous  lay- 
ing exhibition  strain.  From  200-egg  hens, 
$1.50  up;  winners  for  any  show,  $4.00  up. 
Also  few  good  females.  Cedar  View  Stock 
Farm,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec,  Bolivar,  Mo. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — FINE 
dark  ones,  from  hens  scoring  to  94;  sired 
by  second  prize  cockerels,  Kansas  State 
Show.  Price,  $1  each;  $5  for  six.  Few  show 
birds,  $3  to  $5.  Will  win.  Jewell  Bros., 
Humboldt,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE — 
C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons,  Milan,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  HENS, 
$2.50  each,  five  for  $11.  Toms  all  sold.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZE 
stock.  Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3.  Also  pure  Single 
Comb  Reds,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nichol- 
son, Route  No.  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — BIG,  DARK 
red,  and  correctly  marked.  Why  not  get 
the  best  at  a  reasonable  price?  Toms,  $4  to 
$7;  hens.  $3  to  $5.  Free  catalog.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald.  Milan,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,   $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale,  $2  each  or  two  for  $3.  They  are  the 
large  growthy  kind.  Mrs.  Frank  Wasson, 
Rock,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — 1,000  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Write  for  catalog.  Frank  Faha,  Jr.,  Box  K, 
Dyersville,  Iowa. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1  and  $2.  Fine  stock 
Good  layers.     Effie  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  excellent  shapes  and  well  marked.  $2 
each.    Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond,  Hope,  Kan. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  well  marked,  $2  each.  Roy 
Coulter,  Route  3,  Auburn,  Neb. 

CHAMPION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OF 
the  West.  A  grand  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  If  you  want  to 
win  the  blue  at  your  show  this  winter  you 
will  need  some  of  my  birds,  as  they  are  bred 
to  lay  and  to  win  the  blue  for  you.  Write 
me  your  wants.  N.  Kornhaus,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

PIGEONS,  CAPONS,  GUINEAS,  TUR- 
keys,  ducks,  geese,  chickens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Cope's,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Free  catalog. 
Aye  Bros..  Box  IS,  Blair,  Neb. 

WE  WILL  GUARANTEE  MORE  EGGS 
if  you  feed  "Brooks  Best"  mixed  dry  mash 
and  meat  scraps.  Also  contains  blood  meal, 
oil  meal,  charcoal,  etc.  Absolutely  pure  and 
guaranteed  to  make  'em  lay  or  your  money 
back.  100  pounds,  $2.10.  Brooks  Wholesale 
Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  CUP 
winners.     Bert  White,  Burlingame,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  EMBDEN  GANDERS,  TUR- 
keys,  ducks  and  chickens.  Leading  breeds. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

300  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks  for  sale.  Fred  Kucera, 
Clarkson,  Neb. 

DUCKS  FOR  SALE— WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
R.  C.  Red  cockerels,  $1  each.  J.  W.  War- 
ner, La  Crosse.  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  FORTY  BIG  BUFF  ORP- 
ington  cockerels,  $1.50  up.  Andy  Scherman, 
Olathe,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


FOR  SALE— BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.00  each  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Kugler,   Wabaunsee,  Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  PULLETS,  THE 
winter  layers,  $1.50  each.  Express  prepaid 
on  ten.  Also  hens,  cockerels.  Curtis  Mul- 
len, Mountain  View,  Mo. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 
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EVEN"  in  "roughing"  steeTS  through, 
the  winter  there  is  need  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of 
feeding.  The  manner  in  which  cattle  have 
been  wintered  may  have  quite  a  bearing 
on  future  profits.  While  connected  with 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Pres- 
ident H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  conducted  trials  in  the 
wintering  of  yearling  steers  covering  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  principles 
established  are  specially  pertinent  at  this 
time  when  so  many  cattle  are  being  car- 
ried through  the  winter  on  rough  feed. 
In  drawing  his  conclusions,  President 
Waters  wTote  as  follows: 

"In  ordinary  practice,  cattle  are  kept 
on  the  farm  in  winter  to  eat  the  sur- 
plus coarse  forage,  to  clean  up  the  stalk 
fields,  and  to  eat  the  surplus  grass  left 
from  summer,  and  if  they  pay  expenses 
during  the  winter  the  farmer  considers 
himself  fortunate. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
gains  made  from  light  feeding  are  rel- 
atively expensive.  The  old  notion  that 
light  feeding  makes  cheap  gains  will  not 
bear  investigation.  The  truth  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cheapest  gains 
are  made  on  full  feed  or  approximately 
full  feed.  As  the  ration  is  decreased 
from  this  point,  the  food  required  per 
pound  of  gain  increases  uniformly  until 
a  maintenance  ration  is  reached,  when, 
of  course,  all  of  the  food  given  is  wasted 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
gains  made.  Reducing  the  feed  even  be- 
low the  point  of  maintenance,  so  that 
the  animals  actually  lose  in  weight,  as  is 
often  done  in  unapproved  farm  practice, 
the  deficit  to  be  met  is  not  only  the 
total  cost  of  the  feed  used,  but  the  value 
of  the  loss  in  weight  as*  well. 

"All  of  this  means  that  the  use  to 
which  a  steer  is  to  be  put  the  following 
summer,  whether  to  be  grazed  or  full 
fed,  will  influence  in  a  large  measure 
the  way  in  which  he  can  be  most  profit- 
ably wintered.  If  to  be  grazed  alone, 
there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the 
amount  of  grain  that  can  be  fed  without 
seriously  affecting  the  capacity  of  the 
animal  to  make  profitable  use  of  the 
pasture  the  following  summer.  Or,  to 
state  it  differently,  there  is  a  very  defi- 
nite limit  in  the  amount  of  fat  that  it 
will  be  profitable  to  put  on  a  steer  in 
winter  that  is  to  be  grazed  the  follow- 
ing summer. 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, the  smaller  the  gains,  the  more 
costly  they  are,  and,  within  certain  lim- 
its, the  more  expensive  the  wintering  op- 
eration becomes,  or  the  larger  the  deficit 
from  wintering." 

*    *  # 

"In  general,  the  age  of  the  animal 
will  affect  materially  the  kind,  quality 
and  amount  of  feed  that  may  be  profit- 
ably used  in  wintering.  In  other  words, 
the  age  will  determine  largely  whether 
they  are  to  be  fed  liberally  on  palatable 
and  nutritious  feeds,  or  to  be  roughed 
through  on  coarse  fodders  of  the  cheap- 
est sort.  Young  cattle  will  require  the 
former  class  of  feeds  in  more  liberal 
quantities,  while  the  older  cattle  will  be 
able  to  utilize  to  advantage  the  poorer 
and  coarser  grades.  This  is  principally 
true  because  it  is  more  important  to  keep 
the  animals  gaining  steadily  at  the  age 
of  six  to  eighteen  months  than  later. 
Checking  the  rate  of  gain  after  twenty- 
four  months  of  age,  when  the  rate  of 
growth  has  naturally  declined  and  when 
the  tendency  of  the  animal  to  lay  on  fat 
begins  to  assert  itself,  will  make  much 
less  difference  than  if  it  be  checked  in 
the  earlier  stages  when  the  tendency  to 
grow  and  not  to  fatten  is  much  more 
marked. 

'Tt  is  believed  that  to  make  growth  at 
the  natural  or  proper  time,  that  is,  when 
the  animal  is  young,  and  when  the 
tendencies  of  the  entire  organism  are  to 
convert  food  into  growth,  and  when  it 
may  be  made  with  the  least  expense  of 
food,  room,  labor  and  investment,  will 
be  highly  advantageous  as  compared 
with  so  feeding  the  animal  as  to  restrict 
the  growth  at  this  age  and  depend  upon 
making  up  this  deficiency  by  liberal 
feeding  later. 

"In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  from  birth 
until  the  -steer  goes  to  grass  at  the  age 
of  twelve  months,  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient food  of  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
character  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  maximum  growth  of  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  capable,  without  laying  on  any 
considerable  quantity  of  fat.  This  is, 
of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  not  to  be  fed  out  as  baby  beef.  In 
case  they  are  to  be  made  into'  baby  beef, 
naturally  the  quicker  they  are  made  fat, 
the  greater  the  profit  in  the  feeding. 
The  first  winter,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve  months,  is  not  the  time 
to  attempt  to  utilize  cheap  coarse  fod- 
ders extensively,  like  stover,  etc.  These 


materials  should  be  used  chiefly  on  older 
cattle. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age  the 
cattle  should  receive  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  grass,  so  as  to  promote  a  uni- 
form and  rapid  growth  or  to  approxi- 
mate the  full  capacity  of  the  animal  for 
growth  and  to  lay  on  as  much  fat  as 
possible,  for  gains  at  pasture  are  cheap, 
and  all  the  fat  it  is  possible  to  make 
here  will  be  made  at  the  very  minimum 
of  expense. 

"As  to  the  winter  treatment  from  the 
ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months, 
all  will  depend  upon  what  the  immediate 
future  of  the  animal  is  to  be.  If  it  is 
to  be  grazed  the  following  summer  as  a 
two-year-old,  it  should  be  made  to  util- 
ize the  cheap  fodders  on  the  farm,  eat 
out  the  stalk  fields,  etc.  In  any  case,  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lose  in  weight, 
but  should  be  made  to  gain  liberally,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  lay  on  any  fat. 

"The  laying  on  of  fat  at  this  juncture 
is  unprofitable  if  the  animal  is  to  be 
grazed,  for  two  reasons, 

"First — It  is  unnecessarily  expensive 
to  make  fat  by  partial  feeding.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  gains  made  on 
anything  less  than  full  feed  are  made  at 
a  cost  that  increases  directly  as  the 
quantity  of  food  is  decreased. 

"Second — Fat  on  an  animal  affects  its 
ability  to  make  rapid  and  economical 
gains  the  following  summer  at  grass,  as 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  our  results 
where  cattle  had  been  made  to  gain  dif- 
ferent   amounts    in    winter    and  were 

grazed  together  the  following  summer." 

*    *  # 

"Gains  made  in  winter,  whether  made 
by  full  feeding  or  otherwise,  are  rela- 
tively expensive. 

"Gains  made  in  summer  on  grass,  while 
cheap,  do  not  ordinarily  enhance  the 
value  of  the  animal  above  the  market 
value  of  the  gains  actually  made. 

"It  is  only  on  account  of  the  extreme 
cheapness  with  which  gains  may  be  made 
in  summer  on  grass,  therefore,  that  the 
grazing  of  cattle  is  profitable. 

"It  is  on  account  of  the  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  the  animal  by  making  it 
fat  or  in  marketable  condition  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  gains  put  on 
that  makes  full  feeding  under  any  cir- 
cumstances profitable.  That  is  to  say, 
the  food  required  to  make  the  gain  in 
full  feeding  costs  more  than  the  gains 
made  will  sell  for.  Were  it  not,  there- 
fore, for  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  carcass  already  produced  in  a 
cheap  way  on  grass,  the  fattening  oper- 
ation would  be  uniformly  conducted  at 
a  loss. 

"By  the  process  of  wintering  cattle 
their  value  is  enhanced  to  a  less  degree, 
it  is  true,  than  by  the  fattening  process, 
but  the  enhancement  of  value  is  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  win- 
tering process.  This  enhancement  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  steer  in  the  spring 
has  the  grazing  season,  which  is  the 
season  of  profit,  immediately  before  him, 
and  he  is  therefore  worth  more  to  his 
owner  than  in  the  preceding  fall,  when 
he  faced  the  wintering  period,  which  is 
usually  a  period  in  which  a  deficit  oc- 
curs. The  enhancement  of  value  in  this 
case  is  one  mainly  of  position,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  fattening  steer  it  is 
one  of  condition." 


New  Auto  Road  Map. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  just  secured  a 
new  edition  of  maps,  including  the  latest 
corrected  map  of  Kansas  showing  all 
railroads  and  post  offices,  population  of 
towns,  and  giving  all  the  information 
usually  found  in  an  up-to-date  map. 
The  newly  laid  out  cross  state  auto  roads 
are  plainly  indicated  in  heavy  green 
lines  on  this  Kansas  map.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  drive  across  the  state  can  easily 
find  the  best  road  by  following  the  lines. 
The  size  of  each  page  is  28  x  30  inches 

The  wall  map  or  chart  consists  of  two 
sheets,  making  four  pages  of  maps  and 
other  valuable  information.  Page  four 
contains  a  large  map  of  the  European 
countries  at  war.  The  price  of  this  map 
wherever  sold  is  $1.  However,  by  pur- 
chasing a  large  number  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  one  of  these  maps,  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  for 
only  $1.05  postpaid.  This  offer  is  for 
new  or  renewal  subscriptions.  We  will 
send  the  map  postpaid  and  enter  or 
renew  a  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer 
for  three  years,  for  $2.  Address  all 
orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


"Are  caterpillars  good  to  eat?"  asked 
little  Sammy  at  the  dinner  table. 

"No,"  said  his  father;  "what  makes 
you  ask  a  question  like  that  while  we 
are  eating?" 

"You  had  one  on  your  lettuce,"  re- 
plied Sammy,  "but  it's  gone  now." 


IMPORTED  AND 
HOME  BRED 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HERDS  NUMBER 
OVER  600  HEAD 


Champion  hards,  including  aged  herd,  young  herd  and  calf  herd.  Kansas  State  Fairs, 

Toneka.  and  Hutchinson. 
ONE  HUNDRED  BULLS  AND  ONE  HUNDRED  FEMALES  PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

CHAS.  ESCHES,  JR.,  BOTNA,  IOWA.  ESCHER  &  RYAlf,  IRWIN,  IOWA. 

Sixty  Miles  Bast  of  Omaha. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

A  large  herd  from  which  to  select  choice  individuals  and  car  lots. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  A  D 1       Hit  I  I   I    C  D  Address 

FAX1CO,  KANSAS  IVI  I  UUE.ll  BELVUE,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


ROBISSM'S  PERCHER3NS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBESON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


MM       -  |    "  *  |  | 


LAMER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.     Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 


WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER, 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  PERC HERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS.  1,  2,  3  and  4  year*  old  v><  i 
drafters,  BIG  BONE  lots  of  quality  and  action  Grown  rSh, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  „«Y, ' 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS  '  OTTrna 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo   Pacific  rV5 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JENNETS  and  PERCHERONS 


Jacks  15  to  16  %  hands  standard, 
Stallions,  ton 

AL  E.  SMITH,  PROPRIETOR 

REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PEKKSMB 


A  few  tried  imported  black 
Pereheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old.  14%  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
&  M.  H.  MA  LONE.  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 


two  to  five  years, 


very  best  bone  and  quality, 
h  finish. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


J.  P. 


HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Pereheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MiLLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Two  extra 
good  registered  Perehe- 
ron stallions.  Two  choice 
registered  mares,  extra 
large,  in  foal  to  regis- 
tered stallion. 

H.  A.  BITTER 


Registered  Persberon  Stallions— Nine- 
teen ton  and  2.200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds,  34  coming  3's,  17  coming  2's. 
Grandsons  international  champion  Pink. 
23  registered  mares  for  sale.  Just  above 
Kansas  City.  Fred  Chandler  Pereheron 
Farm,  Route  7,  Chariton.  Iowa. 


Kiowa 


Kansas 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4A   Large    Mammoth  Black 

~"  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS  90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old. 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS. 


25  PERCHERONS  FOR 
SALE. 

Five  young  stallions,  year- 
lings to  4  years  old;  ten 
fillies  from  yearlings  to  4 
years  old.  Some  are  bred 
to  my  herd  stallion,  Keo- 
ta's  Pioneer.  All  are  sound 
and  priced  reasonably. 
Come  and  see  them. 

L.  W.  SLOAN 
MORAN       -  KANSAS 


CLOVER  LEAF 
FARM  PERCHERONS 

For  Sale.  Stallions  and  mares 
priced  to  sell.  Terms  to  suit 
purchaser.  Registered  in  Per- 
eheron Society  of  Ameriea, 
Come  and  see  these  Perche- 
rons. 

PETER  J.  TISSERAT. 
Route  I.  Perry.  lewa. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN    WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 


REGISTERED 

PERCHERON  STUD  COLT 

Eighteen  months  old,  bay  color,  heavv  bone, 
will  make  ton  horse.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
P.  BALLANTYNE,  HERINGTON,  KAS6AS. 

A    LATIMER  WILSON,  Creston,  la,  Home- 

bred  draft  stallions  $250  to  $400,  except 
two.  Imported  stallions  cheaper  than  any- 
where else. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 

LYNCH'S  IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's 

Boars   and   gilts,  not  related-  Big-boned 

easy-feeding  kind.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced 
right. 

W.  H.  LYNCH     -  -     READING,  KAN  3 AS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Chesfers 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  -winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MLRRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's— BRED  GILTS 

HARRY  W.  HAYNES,  MERIDEN,  KANSAS 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Extra  good  March  boars,  outstanding  Feb- 
ruary and  March  gilts  bred  to  choice  boars 
for  March  and  April  farrow.  All  big,  easy- 
feeding  type.  All  immune.  Priced  right. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON.  IOWA 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


SHAW'S  H  AMPSH  I  RES 

150  registered  Hamnshires.  all 
ages,  nicely  belted,  best  of 
breeding,  all  immuned  double 
treatment.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Priced  to  sell. 

WALTER  SHAW 
Route  6    -     Wichita.  Kansas 


ATTEBERR  YS'  HAM  PS  H I  RES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick, 
ATTEBEBBY  &  SON  - 


LANCASTER,  MO. 


IMMTJNE  HAMPSHERES  —  Choice  gilts 
bred  or  open,  with  size,  finish  and  prolific 
qualities,     l.onis  J.  Paulsen,  Cordova.  Neb. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


is  a  sure  Y*au, 


RGUtRNSLY  BULL 

\o  \ncrease  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
herd  by  using  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
Bull  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
  Box    K,  Peterboro,  HH 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  vou  want. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


January  1,  11)10 


TWO  DAYS  SALE 

PERCHERONS,  BELGIANS 
AND  POLAND  CHINAS 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  21-22 

At  the  Pile  Barn,  EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Fifty  Percberons  and  Belgians,  twenty-five  registered  mares  safe  in  foal, 
ten  fillies,  fifteen  young  stallions  and  two  herd  stallions.  The  fifty  horses 
will  be  sold  on  January  21,  and  on  January  22  I  will  sell  forty  Poland  China 
sows  and  gilts — ten  tried  sows  and  thirty  bred  gilts.  The  sows  and  gilts  are 
sired  by  Missouri  Governor  by  King  Ex  3d  and  George  Garnett  by  Kansas 
Hadley  and  bred  to  Big  Superba  by  the  grand  champion,  Superba,  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  World's  Fair,  1915. 

Send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  both  sales. 

L.  R.  WILEY,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 

AUCTIONEERS 

Cols.  Carey  M.  Jones,  John  Snyder,  John  McClinden,  Col.  Gross,  Lafe  Burger. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


GLISSMANN'S  NINTH  ANNUAL 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

AT  SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.  JANUARY  10, 1010 

80  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins 

Only  entire  herds  have  been  consigned  to  this  sale.  The  sale  of  registered 
Holsteins  will  include  fifteen  fine  heifers  1J  to  24  years  old,  five  daughters 
of  31-pound  bull,  and  ten  as  good  young  bulls  as  were  ever  led  into  a  sale 
ring.  The  grades  will  include  a  choice  lot  of  young  cows  fresh  or  soon  to 
be  fresh  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  yearlings  and  two-year-old  heifers,  all  bred 
to  registered  bulls.   Also  a  number  of  heifer  calves. 

Send  for  catalog  at  once.  Address 

Henry  C.  Glissmann,  Station  B.,   Omaha,  Neb. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spoiled  Rolands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but  the  preserver  of  the 
OLD   ORIGINAL   BIG-BONED  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  weaned,  pairs  or  trios,  not  akin. 

Arrange  to  attend  our 
ANNUAL  FEBRUARY  9  BROOD  SOW  SALE. 
For  information  and  catalog  address 
H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,  JAMESPORT,  MISSOURI 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


CEDAR    GROVE   STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE:  40  Head  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

Three  Fall  Yearlings,  37  Late  Winter  and  Spring  Boars,  sired  by  Gold  Model  and  C.  R.'s 

Col.  1st.     Priced  at  $15  and  $20.   First  check  or  draft  gets  choice. 
Also  twenty-eight  choice  bred  gilts  for  sale. 

-  Newton,  Kansas 


J,  R.  SMITH, 

Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.    Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISC0,  Route  2,  T0PEKA,  KS. 

FORTY  BIG  HUSKY  BOARS. 

Fall,  winter  and  spring  farrow,  by  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder,  Good  Enuff  C.  Col.,  Illus- 
trator 2d,  from  big  mature  sows.  Cholera 
immune.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Write  to- 
day.    Describe  your  wants. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0CS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize  winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON,  AKRON.  IOWA. 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE  DUROC  MALES 

Pedigreed  Duroc  spring  males,  prize  win- 
Herd  on  Kansas  City  &  St.  Joseph  Interurban 
ning  blood,  guaranteed  immune  and  breed- 
ers. Shipped  to  purchaser  on  approval  be- 
fore he  pays  for  them.  Prices  reasonable. 
F.  C.  CROCKER      -      FILLEY,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  Country  Gentleman  132541,  Gold 
Medal  176231  and  Long  Wonder  2d  168335. 
All  immune*  Prize  winning  blood.  We  price 
them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

DUROC    HERD  BOARS 

Two  herd  boars  for  sale,  or  will  trade  for 
sows.    Sixty  boars  and  gilts,  20  summer  pigs, 
100  fall  pigs.    33%  per  cent  off  on  all  breed- 
ing hogs  for  next  fifteen  davs. 
R.  C.  WATSON      -      A  I/TOON  A.  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,  smooth,  easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba   and    Golden    Model   breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Atteberry  &  Son,  of  Lancaster,  Mo.,  owners 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Hampshire  hogs 
in  that  state,  write  that  their  herd  has  done 
extra  well  this  year,  and  that  their  young 
stock  has  grown  out  fine.  They  are  breed- 
ing a  large  number  of  spring  gilts  and  tried 
sows  for  early  farrow.  The  boars  in  use  in 
their  herd  are  among  the  best  sires  of  the 
breed,  and  they  have  the  big.  easy  feeding 
type  that  are  popular  with  farmers  and 
feeders. 


M.  G.  Bigham  &  Sons,  of  Ozawkie,  Kan, 
owners  of  Oak  Grove  Stock  Farm,  are  among 
the  Kansas  farmers  who  are  in  the  pure- 
bred stock  business  in  the  right  way.  They 
have  herds  of  registered  Percheron  horses, 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets,  Holstein  cat- 
tle, Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  a  choice  flock  of 
Shropshire  sheep-  and  also  one  of  Rhode 
Island  Red  chickens.  They  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  keep  pure-bred  stock  of  all  kinds 
on  the  farm,  and  have  built  up  choice  herds 
of  their  respective  breeds  The  young 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares  and  the  mam- 
moth jacks  in  their  herd  are  a  very  fine  lot. 
They  also  have  a  choice  lot  of  Holsteins  in 
their  herd  at  this  time. 


_  Kansas  Farmer  sends  its  live  stock  adver- 
tising rate  card  to  every  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock  on  its  list.  This  rate  card  means 
just  what  ii  says  and  no  advertiser  can  buy 
enough  space  to  get  a  reduction  of  one  penny 
from  our  regular  rate  as  given  in  our  rate 
card.  We  do  not  cut  rates  and  every  adver- 
tiser in  Kansas  Farmer  lias  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  pays  for  space  at  (he 
same  rate  per  inch  as  any  other  advertising, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  space  or  the  length 
of  time  it  is  run.  We  do  not  charfre  a  part 
of  our  advertisers  the  rate  given  in  our  rate 
card  and  charge  others  about  half  that  rate. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Kansas  Farmer  to  give 
every  advertiser  a  square  deal  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  adhering  strictly  to  our  rate 
card.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of 
Kansas  Farmer,  regardless  of  what  others 
may  or  may  not  do.  We  are  selling  adver- 
tising space  on  a  flat  rate  plan  and  not  at 
any  price  we  can  get  for  it,  or  at  auction. 
We  prefer  to  be  square  with  our  advertisers 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  business. 


CLYDE  G1R0D— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 


M.  M.  MERCEDES  PIETERTJE  HOMESTEAD  156587  AT  HEAD  OF  HERD. 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins.  all  agos.  Large  selection,  225  head  to  choose  from.  One  hundred 
fifty  springing  cows  and  heifers,  all  the  right  type.  In  calf  to  puro-bretl  hulls  strong  in  the  blond  of  the  best 
milking  strains,  to  freshen  soon,  as  well  as  flesh  cows  on  hand.  Our  pure-bred  heifers  are  choice,  some 
with  A.  It.  O.  records  under  three  years  of  age.  Fifteen  pure-bred  bulls,  ages  6  to  24  months,  all  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  darns  and  from  record  6ires.  Bring  your  dairy  expert — the  better  informed  the  easier  to  please. 
Write  or  wire  your  wants.   _  , 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON         -.-         -         TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S    HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.   Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TORREY      -  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa, 


Regier's  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE  —  Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O. 
bulls.  One  A.  R.  O.  15.78  pounds  butter 
cow,  gave  12,386  pounds  milk  in  292  days, 
will  be  fresh  December.    Price,  $275. 

O.  Regier  &  Sons 


WHITEWATER 


KANSAS 


IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLB.  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.     These  bargains  will  not  last 

°ng'   J.  P.  MAST,  SCRANTON,  KAN.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety    head    of   high-grade   heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.    Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS.,  Rossville,  Kansas 

REGSSTERED  HOLSTEIN 
BULLS  AND    BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.  R.  O.  bulls  and  A.  R.  O.  dams  with 

A.  R.  O.  backing  for  several  generations. 
TREDICO  FARM,  R.  R.,  Kingman.  Kansas. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

A  few  bred  heifers  and  cows  !n  oalf  to  on» 
of  King  Walker's  best  sons.  Bull  calves  S  t» 
6  months  old. 

F.  J.  SEARLE.  OSKAL009A,  KAN. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  HOLSTEINS. 

For  quick  sale,  100  head  high-grade  nicelj 
marked  cows  and  heifers,  due  to  freshen  in 
September  and  October;  also  fifty  fancj 
marked  yearlings,  all  tuberculin  tested. 
Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  Howard,  Bouckville,  Madison  Co..  N.  T. 

'S  HOLSTEINS 

Watch    this    space    in    future    issues  for 
something  good  In  Holsteins. 
T.  M.  EWLNG,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from  heavj 
milkers,  $20  each.  Registered  yearling  bull, 
$85.    Edgewood  Farm,  R.  3.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Product  of  twenty  years  breeding.  Write 
me  for  a  good  bull  calf.  Two  ready  to  ose. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices, 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — -1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
ACLD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

MODERN 

HEREFORDS 

HAZFORD  PLACE 

Robert  H.  Hazlett  William  Condell 

Proprietor  Herdsman 
 EL  DORADO,  KANSAS  

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

For  Sale — One  carload  breeding  cows,  one 
carload  heifer  calves,  75  yearling  bulls,  25 
two-year-old  bulls.  Come  and  see  our  herd. 
PERRY  BROS. 

Alta  Vista,  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas. 

STAR  BREEDIHG  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and  Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod.  Anxiety.  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED     HEREFORDS  —  Fourteen 

head,  mostly  females;  choicest  breeding;  pas- 
ture  condition.    A.  T.  JORDAN,  La  Farge,  Wis. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


POLLED  DCRHAMS  AND  SHORTHORNS 
By  Scottish  Baron. 

Toung  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  including 
Sultan's  Kind,  a  choice  young  bull,  son  of 
True  Sultan.  A  few  young  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  Select  Goods  and  Sultan's  Kind  for 
sale.    JOSEPH  BAXTER,  Clay  Center.  Kan. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


CAPITAL   VIEW  HERD 

200 — Galloway  Cows  and  Heifers — 200 

All  of  the  same  blood  lines  as  my  show 
cattle.  Priced  within  the  reach  of  farmers 
or  ranchmen. 

G.  E.  Clark.  205  W.  21st  St..  Topeka,  Kansas 

GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.     Will   price   a  few   cows  and 

heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En|rauin|  Gbmpamj 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVE RjS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topelc 


a.  Kans. 


January  i,  laie 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  bv  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan bv  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

Collynie  Hampton  353998  in  Service. 
FOR  SALE  NOW:  Eight  good  bulls  from 
7  to  17  months  old:  four  Scotch,  four  Scotch 
topped  Bates.  Some  of  them  high-class  herd 
headers.  A  few  bred  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale  also.  Our  prices  are  not  high.  Farm 
one  mile  from  town. 

E.  S.  MYERS     -     -      CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

Shorthorns  at  Farmers1  Prices 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  will  sell  my 
entire  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at  private 
sale,  consisting  of  30  head  of  cows  and 
heifers,  10  heifer  calves,  and  10  young  bulls 
from  8  to  14  months  old.  All  clear  reds 
and  will  sell  at  farmers'  prices. 

JOHN  0.  HUNT,  Marysville,  Kan. 
PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Twenty  head  of  young  bulls 
for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20 
months.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good  thrifty 
condition  and  the  making  of  good  useful 
animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.TAYIOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 

ALFALFA  LEAF 
SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  for  sale,  from  8  to  14  months 
Old.  Also  some  females,  bred  or  open,  with 
breeding  and  quality. 

John  Regier,  Whitewater,  Butler  Co.,  Kan. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Scotch  Topped  Shorthorn  Bulls 

For   Sale — Scotch-topped    Shorthorn  bulls 
from  10  months  to  30  months  of  age,  by  a 
pure   Scotch  son  of  Barmpton   Knight  and 
out  of  dams  from  Tomson  Bros.'  herd. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN,  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Shorthorns 

Two  very  choice  yearling  bulls,  big-boned 
and   beefy;    few   nice   heifers   also.  Priced 
1100  to  $125. 
JEWELL  BROS.,  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529,  a  2,500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MAR  K  LEY  &  SON.  MOUND  CITY.  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshire*  to  lamb 
March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  Kellerton,  la. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


The  Auction  is  the  Way 

To  sell  your  real  estate,  farm,  or  pure- 
bred stock,  if  you  get  the  right  auc- 
tioneer. I  am  an  auction  specialist,  know 
values,  stock,  what  to  say  and  when  and 
how  to  say  it.  Get  bids  where  others 
would  fail.  Consult  me  about  your  sale. 
I  go  anywhere. 

COL.  LONG,  The  Auction  Specialist 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
(Successor  to  Col.  F.  M.  Woods) 
Col.   Long  will  get  you  more  from  a 
sale  than  any  other  man  living. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 


SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Han. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTELNS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 
N.  E.  Stucker,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Han. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm.  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence,  Mo. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
ticing.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 
Jan.  17 — Lee  Bros.,  Harveyville,  Kan.  Sale 

at  Manhattan. 
Jan.  21 — Li.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Percherons  and  Other  Draft  Breeds. 
Jan.  25,     26,     27,    28,     1916— Breeders'  sale, 
Bloomington,  111.     C.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.,  Ar- 
rowsmith.  111. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

Jan.  20 — R.  Roenigk,  Morganville,  Kan.  Sale 

at  Clay  Center. 
April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 


Holsteins. 

Jan.  10 — Henry  C.  Glissmann,  South  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Jan.  25 — Nebraska  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale 
Co.,  sale  at  South  Omaha.  E.  M.  Little, 
Clarks,  Neb.,  Manager. 

Jan.  27 — E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Kan. 


Durocs. 

Jan  26 — R.  P.  Wells,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Feb.  8 — J.  A.  Porterfield,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison,  Kan. 

Poland  Chinas. 

Jan.  20 — O.    H.    Fitzsimmons,    White  City, 
Kan. 

Jan.  22 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Feb.  2 — Will  G.  Lockridge,  Fayette,  Mo. 
Fev.  4,  1916 — J.  A.  Godman.  Devon,  Kan. 
Feb.  5 — Fred  B.  Caldwell.  Howard,  Kan. 
Feb.  8 — L.  V.  O'Keefe,  Stillwell,  Kan. 
Feb.  9 — H.    L.    Faulkner,    Jamesport,  Mo. 

(Spotted  Poland  Chinas.) 
Feb.    15,    1916 — Herman   Gronnlger   &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  17 — W.  Z.  Baker,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 
Feb.  17 — H.  C.  Graner,  Lancaster,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  19 — Belcher   and   Bennett  Bros.,  Lee's 

Summit,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo.     Sale  at 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards. 
Feb.  23 — F.  E.  Moore  &  Son,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.  25,  1916 — A.    J.    Erhart    &    Sons,  Ness 

City,  Kan.     Sale  at  Hutchinson. 
March  1 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 

at  Dearborn,  Mo. 


O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  Whites. 
Feb.  2 — J.   H.   Harvey  and  F.  B.  Goodspeed 
&  Son,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4 — Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

M.  E.  Gideon,  of  Emmet,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
progressive  Kansas  farmers  that  is  making 
a  success  with  pure-bred  stock,  writes  that 
his  herds  of  Percheron  horses,  Hereford 
cattle  and  Duroc  hogs  are  doing  well.  Mr. 
Gideon's  sales  of  breeding  stock  this  year 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  A  feature  of 
the  young  stock  on  his  farm  at  this  time  is 
the  choice  young  Percherons,  including  a 
coming  three-year-old  stallion  that  is  a  herd 
header. 


Lee  Bros.,  of  Harveyville,  Kan.,  announce 
their  annual  Percheron  sale  at  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  of  their  imported  and  American-bred 
stallions.  This  year  they  will  sell  forty 
head — thirty  mares  and  ten  young  stallions. 
Twenty  mares  will  be  either  bred  to  the 
great  herd  stallion,  Scipion,  or  sired  by  him. 
They  will  also  sell  ten  choice  stallions,  in- 
cluding their  show  herd,  except  Scipion. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the 
season. 


The  sale  of  Percheron  and  Belgian  horses 
to  be  held  by  L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Emporia, 
Kan.,  January  21,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
sale  events  of  the  season.  Mr.  Wiley  has 
cataloged  a  choice  offering  of  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions  and  mares  for  this  sale. 
The  offering  will  include  two  imported  stal- 
lions weighing  over  a  ton  each,  fifteen 
young  stallions  and  thirty-five  mares  and 
fillies.  Twenty-five  of  the  mares  will  be 
safe  in  foal. 


H.  A.  Ritter,  of  Kiowa,  Kan.,  is  a  live 
booster  for  better  horses  on  Kansas  farms. 
His  Percherons  are  rated  among  the  good 
ones  of  this  state.  He  writes  that  he  has 
two  of  as  good  registered  Percheron  stal- 
lions as  there  is  in  the  state;  he  also  has  a 
span  of  extra  large,  smooth,  registered 
mares. 


P.  L.  Ware  &  Son,  of  Paola,  Kan.,  who  are 
among  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Poland  China  hogs,  report  their  herd  doing 
well.  The  present  head  of  their  herd  is 
the  great  breeding  boar  Miamia  Chief  by 
Gold  Mine.  This  boar  is  one  of  the  good 
sires  now  in  service.  At  this  time  they  have 
an  outstanding  herd  of  sows,  also  a  choice 
lot  of  spring  boars  and  gilts,  and  are  breed- 
ing a  large  number  of  gilts  for  spring 
farrow. 


A.  E.  Sisco,  of  Topeka,  owner  of  one  of 
the  richly  bred  Duroc  herds  in  this  state, 
reports  his  herd  doing  extra  well.  Mr. 
Sisco  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd 
of  big,  early  maturing  Durocs,  with  show 
ring  quality.  His  show  herd  was  one  of 
the  attractions  in  the  swine  department  at 
Topeka  State  Fair  this  year.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  developing  hogs  for  breeding 
stock,  and  a  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time 
is  a  large  number  of  big,  growthy,  high 
quality  boars  and  gilts.  Mr.  Sisco  is  breed- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  gilts  to  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for  spring 
farrow. 


Hereford  breeders  throughout  the  corn 
belt  will  be  interested  in  the  sale  announce- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  On  March  4,  1916, 
the  association  will  sell  a  choice  draft  of 
Hereford  cattle  at  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
The  offering  will  be  selected  from  the  best 
herds  in  North%vest  Missouri.  Jesse  Engle, 
of  Sheridan,  Mo.,  is  sales  manager,  and  H. 
D.  Cornish,  of  Osborne,  Mo.,  is  secretary  of 
the  association.  The  offering  that  will  go 
in  this  sale  will  be  carefully  selected  and 
will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  sold  in  North 
Missouri. 


W.  E.  Bentley,  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Golden  Belt  herd  of  Holsteins.  reports 
that  his  herd  is  making  a  good  record  again 
this  year.  This  herd  has  won  more  prizes 
from  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  for 
yearly  production  than  any  other  herd  in 
this  state  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508,  in 
service  in  this  herd,  is  one  of  the  good 
sires  of  the  breed.  His  first  six  daughters 
to  freshen  averaged  17%  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days.  The  young  bulls  in  the  herd 
at  present  from  heavy  producing  dams  are 
a  very  choice  lot  of  youngsters. 


E.  S.  Myers,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  noted  Tenneholm  herd  of  Shorthorns, 
writes  that  his  herd  has  done  well  this 
year.  Mr.  Myers  is  contributing  largely  to 
the  cause  of  live  stock  improvement  in  Kan- 
sas, and  in  addition  to  his  choice  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  he  has  a  very  fine  flock  of 
Shropshire  sheep.  He  is  ably  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Mrs.  Myers,  who  has  one  of 
the  choice  flocks  of  pure-bred  Langshan 
chickens  in  this  state.  Collynie  Hampton 
353998  is  in  service  in  this  herd,  and  is  one 
of  the  good  sires  of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 
The  cows  of  Tennyholm  herd  are  a  richly 
bred  choice  lot  of  individuals,  and  the  very 
fine  lot  of  young  stock  now  in  the  herd  in- 
clude a  number  of  choice  Scotch  and  Scotch 
Topped  bulls.  Some  of  them  are  outstand- 
ing herd  headers.  Mr.  Myers  has  the  type 
of  beef  cattle  that  are  profitable,  and  his 
herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding" 
stock. 


Poland  China  breeders  in  a  number  of 
states  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  U.  S. 
Byrne,  of  Saxton,  Mo.,  has  decided  to  hold 
his  annual  bred  sow  sale  February  23.  Mr. 
Byrne  is  one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  of 
pure-bred  Poland  Chinas,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  he  owns,  at  the  present  time,  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  existence.  For  his 
coming  sale,  he  expects  to  catalaog  ten 
choice  tried  sows  and  thirty-five  fall  year- 
lings. The  fall  yearlings  that  will  go  in 
this  offering  were  sired  by  the  great  boar 
B  Wonder,  one  of  the  greatest  Poland  China 
sires  now  in  service.  They  will  be  bred  to 
Long  Jumbo  2d,  also  an  outstanding  Poland 
China  sire.  The  entire  offering  will  be  a 
very  useful  lot  of.  sows;  they  are  of  the  type 
that  will  make  good  for  any  farmer  or 
breeder. 


L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  of  Elmdale,  Kan.,  has 
cataloged  forty  head  of  choice  big  type 
Poland  China  fall  yearlings  for  his  bred 
sow  sale  to  be  held  at  Emporia,  Kan., 
January  22,  the  day  following  his  sale  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses.  A  part  of 
the  offering  was  sired  by  Missouri  Governor 
by  King  Ex  3d,  and  others  by  a  good  son 
of  Kansas  Hadley  by  Big  Hadley.  They  are 
bred  to  Big  Superba  by  Superba,  grand 
champion  Poland  China)  boar  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


H.  B.  Walter,  of  Effingham,  Kan.,  who 
owns  one  of  the  noted  herds  of  big,  smooth 
Polands,  has  changed  the  date  of  his  an- 
nual bred  sow  sale  from  February  17  to 
February  18.  Mr.  Walter  has  bred  seventy 
head  of  choice  sows,  a  large  per  cent  of 
them  to  his  great  herd  boar,  Big  Bob 
Wonder.  This  boar  is  conceded  by  Poland 
China  judges  to  be  one  of  the  great  indi- 
viduals of  the  breed  as  well  as  one  of  the 
great  breeders.  The  spring  gilts  in  Mr. 
Walter's  herd  are  a  very  fine  lot,  some 
of  them  weighing  320  pounds  in  good  grow- 
ing condition.  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  Poland  China  breeders  in  Kansas, 
and  has  always  been  a  consistent  worker 
in  the  interest  of  improved  stock  on  every 
farm.  He  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
big  type  herd  that  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  breeders  throughout  the  corn 
belt. 


Richard  Roenigk.  of  Morganville,  Kan., 
reports  that  the  Shorthorn  cattle  that  will 
go  in  his  sale  to  be  held  at  Clay  Center, 
Kan.,  January  20,  are  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Roenigk  has  cataloged  an  offering  of  very 
useful  Shorthorns  for  this  sale.  The  breed- 
ing of  his  offering  is  of  the  best,  and  they 
are  the  ideal  beef  type  that  will  make  good 
on  any  farm,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Kansas  Farmers  and  breeders  will  take  this 
offering.  Kansas  needs  more  beef  cattle  of 
this  type. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
held  in  Chicago,  an  increase  of  $17,000  to 
$102,000  in  the  surplus  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  was  re- 
ported by  Secretary  Harding.  The  follow- 
ing directors  were  elected:  John  R.  Tom- 
son,  Dover,  Kan. :  Harry  O.  Weaver.  Wapello, 
Iowa;  Benjamin  C.  Allen.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  F.  E.  Jackson,  Hurley,  S.  D.  (succeed- 
ing themselves)  A.  B.  Paterson,  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  Walter  S.  Pratt.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
(succeeding  Governor  Stewart,  of  Virginia, 
and  C.  A.  Otis,  of  Pennsylvania,  respect- 
ively). At  the  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  after  the  election,  President  Reid 
Carpenter  and  Treasurer  C.  D.  Bellows  were 
re-elected. 


Clarence  Dean,  of  Weston,  Mo.,  is  one  of 
the  live  workers  in  that  state  for  improved 
live  stock  on  every  farm.  Mr.  Dean  owns  a 
splendid  stock  farm  near  Dearborn,  on  the 
electric  line  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
owns  splendid  herds  of  pure-bred  Poland 
China  hogs  and  Hereford  cattle.  His  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  sell  a  carefully 
selected  draft  of  Poland  China  bred  sows 
at  Dearborn.  Mo.,  on  March  1,  will  be  of 
interest  to  Poland  China  breeders  through- 
out the  corn  belt.  As  the  result  of  years  of 
breeding  along  scientific  lines,  he  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  type  of  Poland 
Chinas  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
farmers  and  breeders  in  a  number  of  states, 
and  his  herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for 
breeding  stock.  His  large  herd  of  Poland 
China  sows  is  noted  for  extra  large  size  and 
high  quality.  Among  the  famous  sows  in 
his  herd  are  Lady  Mastodon  Price,  a  sow 
that  farrowed  68  pigs  in  five  litters  and  has 
raised  from  nine  to  eleven  pigs  each  time. 
Lady  Mastodon  67.  with  a  record  of  34  pigs 
in  three  litters.  This  sow  is  by  Columbia 
Wonder  and  out  of  Lady  Mastodon  6th.  She 
carries  the  blood  of  Lady  Wonder  5th, 
Orange  B,  Surprise  Wonder  and  Chief  Price. 
A  number  of  the  sows  that  will  go  in  this 
sale  are  of  A  Wonder  breeding,  and  will  be 
bred  to  a  son  of  Black  Big  Bone,  a  boar 
that  weighed  1,000  pounds;  others  will  be 
bred  to  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone. 


J.  C.  Robison,  of  Towanda,  reports  his 
Holstein  herd  doing  well.  He  now  has  260 
cows  and  heifers  in  his  herd:  they  are  all 
bred  to  pure-bred  buls  of  the  best  breeding. 
He  also  reports  a  good  demand  for  high- 
class  Holsteins  at  satisfactory  prices. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Palmer's  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  first  in  senior 
pig  class.  Junior  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Pigs, 
either  sex,  by  this  boar;  also  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  him.  For  prices  and  description 
write 

CHAS.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  Marion.  Kan. 

PERFECTION  SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Special  prices  on  summer  boars — the  old 
original  spotted  kind.  Booking  orders  for 
fall  pigs  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow. 
Get  our  prices  and  free  circular  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo, 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.     Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  I).  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON,  KAN. 

ENDS  IM MINED  POLANDS. 

Fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  the  noted 
herd  boars,  Orphan  Chief  and  Mastodon 
King.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  my  herd 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  early  spring  farrow. 
One  hundred  head  to  pick  from.  Everything 
guaranteed  immune.  Write  or  phone. 
A.  R.  ENOS       -       -       RAMON  A,  KANSAS 

PINE  GROVE    POLAND  HERD 

Choice  big-type  spring  boars  and  gilts,  a  few  faU 
gilts,  by  Sunflower  King  by  King  of  Kansas  and 
Major  by  Designer  by  Expansion.  Tops,  $25;  a  few 
for  $20.    Also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

N.  E.  COPELAND,  WATERVILLE,  KANSAS 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Cholera  immune.  Up-to-date  large-type 
breeding.  Some  good  March  and  April  boars 
and  gilts.  Also  a  few  good  September  pigs 
at  bargain  prices. 

A.  A.  MEYER      -      -       McLOCTH,  KAN. 

FAIR  VIEW  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — A  few  good  heavy-boned 
boars.  Also  splendid  lot  of  fall  yearling  and 
spring  gilts,  bred  for  March  and  April  lit- 
ters.   All  priced  to  sell. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send   for  my  bred   sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE  DEAN.  R.  D.,   WESTON.  MO. 

SCHNEIDER'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Extra  good  boars,  serviceable  age,  sired  by 
Referendum  2d  out  of  choice  dams.  Priced 
to  sell.    Joe  Schneider,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargains. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  BERK  SHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
J.  V.  FISH,  Route  7,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


OLIVER'S  JERSEYS. 
For  Sale — Jersey  bull  dropped  Nov.  15, 
1914.  Solid  gray  fawn,  shading  darker  on 
sides  and  neck.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's  Owl 
79641:  dam,  Fauvic's  Wild  Rose  253822,  im- 
ported, ten  months  record  milk  6,845.1  lbs. ; 
fat,  328.44  lbs.,  on  every-day  care  and  dairy 
feed.  This  is  a  magnificent  bull,  guaranteed 
to  please.  Price,  $100.  Address 
ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH  S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
lill'l  sas — Established  1878. 

MM    Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
ffSm   sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.    Last  chance 
WJSm    to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON.  KANSAS. 

CHAMPION  BLOOD 

Young   bulls  by  Cretesia's   Interested  Owl 

I  M15I2,  whose  sister  has  broken  the  Jersey 
milk  record,  giving  19,744  pounds  of  milk. 
These  bulls  are  out  of  very  good  cows.  Write 
or  call  on  R.  A.  GILLILAND.  Mayetta,  Kan. 


I 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

They  are  bargains  and  will  soon  go  at 
prices  asked;  2  to  5  months  old.  Write  to- 
day.     Parkdale  Farm.  Vandalia.  Mo. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS 

Eight    registered    Angus    bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves,  choice  individuals,  best  breeding. 
Also  a  few  choice  cows.     Prices  reasonable. 
On  Santa  Fe.  18  miles  south  of  Topeka. 
GEO.  A.  DIETRICH.  CARBONDALE.  KAN. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUI 


Phone  8454. 


Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan, 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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Double  Your  Dollars  Now! 


Greatest  Values  In  Our  Eventful  Career-* 


Wire  and  Fencing  Priced  Low! 


3c 

Per 

Rod 


Barbed  Wire  Less  Tban 

New  Galvanized 

heavy  weight  barb- 
ed wire  put  up  on.reela 
of  about  100  lbs.  2 
pomt  barbs.  Strong 
and  well  made  fcr  long 

service.  Price  per  100  lbs..  $2,95.  Order  by  tot  No.  A  J-35. 
Galvanized  Barbed  Wire,  light  weight,  first  grade 

and  best  made. put  up  in  exactly  80  ro'ia  to  the  reeL  2  point  l-arbe. 
Price  per  reel.  $1.75.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-36.  Beat  Quality, 
painted  barbed  wire,  per  100  lbs..  $2  35.  Order  by  fat  No.  &J-12. 

Galvanized  Fence  Wrre$f  .65 


Smooth  galvanized  wire, 

Suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires, 
grape  vine  and  all  purposes  for 
which  wire  ia  generally  used. 
Put  up  in  raits  of  irregular 
lengths  ranging  from  60  to  250 
feet.  This  low  price  is  for  WO  pounds  of 
our  No,  9  gauge,  the  standard  Btze  mostly 
in  demand.  We  have  every  desired  size. 
Order  by  tot  No.  AJ-37. 

Galvanized  Staples,  2Hc  per  lb. 


bays 
100  lbs. 


Strong  Fencing -I 

Here  again  our  A 


Down  Go  All  Roofing  Prices! 


JU*+r+rrr*  extensive  op-  _ 

era t ion*  and  Per  Rod 
big  deals  enable  us  to  quote  heretofore 
unheard  of  low  prices.    Strong,  heavy 
r>  Fencing  fortunately  secured  recently 
£g?  at  our  own  price. 

A  splendid  fencing  for  hogs  and  all  cen- 
tral farm  purposes.  26-inch,  7  line  wires 
high.  Square  mesh,  stays  12  Inches  apart. 
Put  up  ra  rolls  of  20,  30  and  40  rods.  Order  by  lot  No. 
AJ-33.  Same  as  above,  except  stay  spaced  6  inches,  per 
rod,  21c.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-62.  Staples  for  erection, 
100  lbs.,  $2.50.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-34.  Our  wire 
catalog  tells  more. 

3  _  Buys  Harris  Lawn  Fence 


4k 


The  Books  Below  Tell  More 


Snap  up  this  unusual  bargain  while  the 

supply  lasts.  Beautify  your  home  now  at  a 
—g-     big  saving.    Made  of  best  galvanized  wire, 
t  *»     coated  with  metallic  paint.   Uprights  No.  9. 
root     Cables  No.  12  1-2.     Cables  spaced  6  inches  apart. 
Order  by  lot  No.  2  AJ-42b.  24  inches  high,  per  lineal  foot,  4  3-4c 
Other  heights  proportionately  low. 


Buys  Metal 
*J  I  C  Roofing 

Per  Square  NeVcr  be. 

fore  have  been  so  splendidly  equip- 
ped to  supply  best  metal  roofing, 
siding  and  ceilings  at  lowest  prices. 
We  have  made  better  arrangements 
for  this  season  than  ever  before  to 
supply  positively  the  best  roofing 
bargains. 

WeeanfurnisfitCorrugated,  V-Crimped, 
Standing  Seam,  Beaded  Ceiling,  all  binds 
of  ornamental  ceiling  plates  at  lowest 
prices   ever  made.    Painted  sheets  from  97c  per 
square  op. 

f  0^5  Buys  Galvanized  Rooting 

esw         Splendid  Galvanized  Roofing  from 

$2.25  per  square  op.   Tell  ua  your  roofing 
Per        needsl  Get  our  advice.  It  ia  fre<s  but  invaluable 
VmnM      to  yoaJ  Write  U9  the         ot  buildine,  exact  dt- 
J4uare     mansions  of  roof,  when  yon  expect  to  bay.  etc„ 
and  we  will  (five  you  the  benefit  of  our  23  years*  experience. 
Our  Roofing  Experts  will  tell  yoa  exactly  bow  mueh  to  buy, 
best  selection,  exact  cost,  full  directions  for  laying-,  etc. 


40c 


Buys  Ready  Roofing 


Per 
Square 

slaughtered. 


We  recognize  no  compe- 
tition on  roofing!  Our  40-acre 
plant  contains  gigantic  stocks 
of  dependabl  e  roofing  of  every 
kind  at  prices  absolutely 
Our  famous  AJAX  Brand 
Rubber  Surface  New  Ready  Roofing,  put 
up  two  and  three  pieces  to  the  roll, 
complete  with  nail3andcement;Kply 
40c;  1  ply  75c;  2  ply  86c;  3  ply  96c. 

A/? -Buys  Red  or  Gray 
V DC  Slate 


Per 
Square 


Roofing 

Red  or  Gray  Slate 

Slate— 2  and  3  pieces  to 
roll,  96c;  better  qnali- 


$229  Buys  a  Car  of  New  Lumber!! 

We  are  the  undisputed  Leaders  in  Lumber. 
In  quality,  quantity  and  low,  "direct-to- 
you"  prices,  no  one  compares  with  us. 

A  whole  car  brand  new  lumber  for  only  $223.00! 
Every  stick  guaranteed  up  to  grade.  Immediate 
shipments.  If  you  can't  use  a  whole  car,  have 
your  friends  join  you  and  save  on  freight.  Send 
right  now  for  our  Lowest  Wholesale  DIRECT- 
4  Bis  Shipping  Points  TO-YOU  Lumber  Bargain  Price  List  and  get 
Centrally  Located  -OT  frei8ht  e,epaid  price  on  " 

To  reduce  freight  ex- 
pense we  will  shir> 
iron 


every  item  of 

Lumber  and  Building  Material  before  you  buy! 

To  quickly  introduce  our  mammoth  new  "DI> 

RECT-TO-YOU"  Lumber  Manufacturing  Plant 
at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  we  make  this  exceptional  offer. 

We  do  not  require  "cash  with 

order."  but  give  you  privilege  of 
inspection  before  you  pay.  Who 
else  will  do  this?  We  are  not  afraid  of  our  material.  So  if 
you  expect  to  build  a  house,  barn  or  any  structure,  send  at  once  for 
oar  D1RECT-TO-YOU  Lumber  Price  List,  and  take  immediate 
advantage  of  these  wonderfully  low  bargain  prices.  We  have  good 
lumber  as  low  as  12.00  per  thousand  feet.  Clear  Yellow  Fine 
Inside  Mouldings,  Casing,  base  Quarter  Round,  etc.,  can  be  shipped  with  above. 


_'rom  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi  or  Washington. 
Select  the  point  nearest 
to  yoa. 


READ 
THIS 
OFFER 


paid  Pri 


Money  Savings  Multiplied 
By  Our  "Different  Methods" 


Never  before,  in  our  eventful  career,  have 

webeenabletoofferyousuch  tremendous  money 
Bavins  opportunities.  The  countless  thousands,  of  shrewd 
posted  buyers,  who  are  familiar  with  our  original  and 
different  methods  of  purchasing,  know  the  reason  for  this 
—but  do  YOU  know  why? 

The  reports  of  the  Mercantile  Agencies 

tell  a  story  of  business  disasters,  for  1915— a  story 
repeated  year  after  year — andhere's  where  we  come  in.  We 
profit  by  the  business  disasters  of  others.  Manufacturers 
of  good  goods  all  know  where  they  can  quickly  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  no  matter  how  large,  for  ready  cash.  No 
auction  or  forced  sale  of  any  importance  takes  place  with- 
out our  knowledge  and  the  presence  of  oor  buyers.  Dar- 
ing the  closing:  months  of  1915  our  $10,000,000.00  buying 
power  gave  us  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  effecting 
many  of  the  greatest  purchases  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make  since  we  launched  this  business  23  years  ago. 

Buy  like  we  do — nothing  but  bargains. 

Share  the  benefits  of  our  great  Price  Wrecking  system. 
You-can  safely  select  anything  from  this  page  or  the  free 
bargain  books  below,  because  everythingwe  sell  is  backed 
by  our  $10,000,000.00  satisfaction  ormoney  back  guarantee. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  start  saving  now— today. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  owneTs 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 
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Rumely  Electric  Light  Outfits 

A  genuine 

"Rumely  Spe- 
cial" Electric 
Light  Plant 

Can  '^ij       "      IHW  complete  in  every  detail  for 
TS    flfllt  ■    ^       3265.   Simple,  safe,  econom" 

SaltaSv   jcal;  anybody  can  run  it. 

Famous  Rumely-Falk  En- 
gine with  all  equipment 
and  built  -  in  magneto; 
shunt  wound  generator; 
switchboard  containing 
rheostat,  volt  meter, 
amp.  meter,  am.  hr.  meter  and  all  necessary  switches; 
Standard  Willard  batteries.  Get  our  "Rumely  Sole*' prices  on 
150.300-500  light  outfits.   Order  by  No.  4G.  AJ-87. 


Mixed  Wire  Nails 

_I3a,  $1  50  Per 

ffitt   1-  ™° 

*■''  '  CTa  Lbs. 
Sl°ElS^N*ver  be- 

rjopjljij  fore  such  a 
n^'lH/j  chance  to  save 
■■  ■  ^rTT  k*g/  money  on 
g-p'  nails.  Buy  lib- 

Standard  Wire  Nails,  put 

op  rn  100  lb.  kegs,  all  kinds  and 
fuses  mixed.  Price,  per  keg, 
St.  50.  Order  by  Tot  No.  A  ,1-46. 
I0D. regular  new  wire  natla.100  Id. 
keg.  $2. tO.  Order  lot  No.AJ-46. 


Closet  Outfit 

Now  $Q98 
Only  £7— 

Elegant  low 

tank  closet 
outfit  of  guar- 
anteed r'A" 
grade  mat  err. 
ah  nickel  plat- 
ed trimmings. 
Golden  oak 
e  e  a  t .  Well 
constructed 
throughout.  Perfect  acting  flush. 
All  complete  at  this  low  price, 
LOT  NO.  5-AJ-902. 
Other  Like  Savings  m  FREE 


Wallboard  Snap 

$|  39  PerlOOSq.Ft. 
X  "™  quail* 


of  the 
splendid 
*  Ceiltito  * 
tn  an  af  ac- 
ta re.  Siz- 
ed and 
ady  tor  decorating.  Can. 
be  papered,  tinted,  ires* 
coed,  paneled  or  painted. 
Made  of  3  fibre  board  sheets 
and  2  asphalt  walls  bulit  up- 
£  ply.  firm,  smooth,  and  rigid. 
Samples  free.  Lot  No.  10  AJ* 
183  Ov  Price  100  sq.ft.,  »1. 39. 


Four  Tools  in  One 


$9.52 

Combination 

tool  consisting  of  vise,  drill, 
anvil  and  handle.  Works 

easily.  Quickly  adjusted. 
Steel  faced  jaws,  open  6  in. 
Width  of  jaws,  3  1-4  in. 
Case  hardened  anvil.  Drills 
holdup  tol-2in.  lotNo.AJ- 


Rumely  Separator 

Think  of  it.  Only  m 
$29.50  for  a  "RUMELY"  $*#O.50 
600  lb.  The  patented  dis- 
tributinff  blades  make  this 
the  best  disc  Separator  made.  Capacity 
600  lbs.  Skims  a  gallon  germinate.  Good 
for  20  years — quiet  smooth-running;  no 
delicate  mechanism,  simple  strong,  inter- 
changeable parts,  always  easily  obtained. 
Skims  closely— thick  or  thin  cream,  as  de- 
sired; no  loss  of  butter  fat.  Guaranteed 
perfect — brand  new — satisfactory:  order 
lot  No.  A  J-1101 — $29. SO.  Get  our  offers  on  larger  sizes 
at  lowest  Rumely  Specie!  Bargain  Sale  Prices. 


Rumely  Feed 


ty,  91.16.  Red*  or  Gray  Slate  Coated  Shingles,  $2.50  per 
square.  We  have  other  grades  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Samples  of  every  kind  of  roofing— free!  Send 

for  our  Bis  Roofing  Catalog-  anowiae  everything  in  Roofing  and 

KceBsories  at  prieen  lowest  (UfT  made  by  anyone/  Al]  prices  are 
O.  B.  Chicago;  cot  freight  prepaid.   Writ*  for 


Freight   Prepaid  Prices 


$799  Buys  the  Material  Now! 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 
yon  are  going  to  build,  we  guarantee 
a  tremendous  saving  on  material. 

Build  your  home  "THE  HARRIS  WAY." 

Thousands  of  Home  Lovers  have  proved 
our  time-tried  methods;  the  one  sure,  short 
cut  to  satisfaction!  "THE  HARRIS  WAY" 
has  a  definite  meaning  all  its  own.  It  is 
original  with  us— better— "different"  from 
all  others.  It  means  23  years'  experience 
— Special  Harris  Architectural  Service- 
Free  $10,000  Plan  Book— Free  Blue  Prints 
—better  material  sensibly  cut-to-fit  at  a 
tremendous  saving— elimination  of  all  watte. 

__.—,„,   Contains  100  Madera  Harris 

£•  K  homes,  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material,  specific 

.  _ .  ations,  prices,  valuable  architectural  information,  etc. 
PLAIN   etc-  Shows  how  to  save  big  money  building  City  Resi 
dences,  Farm  Homes,  Bungalows,  Duplex  Houses,  Cot' 
tages,  Garages,  Corn  Cribs,  etc.   This  Plan  Book  is  in- 
valuable to  any  one  who  expects  to  buUd  a  barn.   Shows  many  de- 


Harris  Home  E-6 
Built  Over  1,000  Timet 


BOOK 

signs  of  Barn  Buildings,  and  how  to  erect  them"THE  HARRIS  WAY"  at  a  saving. 


►!y  Cut-to-F 


Mills 


$^  «■  fin  You  certainly  should 
J.  I  'm2L  avail  yourself  of  thisJIB 
*  •  splendid  opportun- 
ity. Bear  in  mind  these  are 
real  Rumely  products  and  this  great 
sale  gives  them  to  yoa  at  tremendous 
savings. 

This  3- in  Rumely  Mill— weight   j_»*ti«o 

325  lbs.— is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  «**"•"": 
Bimply  can't  be  beat  for  sturdiness,  ease  oft°P|rai'°lffi* 
economy.   Few  parts.   Special  burrs  o  feature  or  grina 
log  cob  corn  and  small  grains,  course,  medium  or  nne.  or*  «■>•,; 


a,  proportionately 
„,.fot  No.  AJt™"= 
8-incb,  $11.00.  "8-10  andl2  in.      grinriern  and  cob  ctoBnere 


mill  for  shelled  corn  at  S5^O;10  andl2incnu>^0,  ^.-^---—j -  ^5- 
pricen.   Send  for  barg  in  offers.   Order  by  lot  No^Wj^ 


Rumely  Olds  Gasoline  Engines 

$0  1  00  Positive-  11 
A  I  —  ly  t  h  e  1 

*  greatest 
engine  values  ever 
offered.  Here's  your 
chance  to  own  a  famous 
RUMELY  -  OLDS  Gas- 
oline Engine  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  real  worth. 
All  Sizes— 1H  to65H.P., 
stationary,  portable,  direct 
connected  with  pomps,  hoisting  and  sawing  oatfits.  etc.  Gene- 
ine.Rumely-OIda  Eneincd,  reraember!  Brand  new,  guaranteed 
perfect,  for  quick  shipment  direct  to  you.  Gat  our  Q""--;"glr 
row  prices,  full  descriptions,  etc.  " 


Harris  Mixed  Paint 

89c  Pei 


sdways  gives  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Order  by  lot  No. 

AJ-41.  For  beBt  ready  mix- 
ed bouse  paint  et  89c  per  gal- 
lon. Harris  Barn  Paint,  at 
69c  per  gallon.  Lot  No.  AJ-42, 
Write  for  Free  Paint  Book. 


Fine  Incubator 

'Little  Giant" 

60-eee.  all  met- 
al incubator  of 
strong,  solid 
construction. 
Every  require- 
ment of  a  cood, 
...  incubator  will  be 
Shaped  round— no  cor- 
stagnant  air  pocketd. 
Heavy  plate  glass  top.  Double 
wafer  thermostat—  hot  watfr 
system.  Order  lot  No.SAJ-299. 

"Little  Giant"  60  Chick 


Water  or  Storage'  Tanks 

Bath  Tubs  Complete 

BBB8I11IB              galvanized  steel: 
mK|[J);'':                 <n  strongly  riveted 
^-■aa.- -,a>^  AJ-1801.  Cap.3K 

Bbfe.  S4.55.  Lot  No.  AJ-1804.  Cap.  9  Hbls. 
$6, $5.  Large:  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

JU-===>  $13  - 

jNBHHH^r  Bestwhite 

w  O  **  enameled,  east 
iron  ono  piece,  heavy  roll  rim  bath  tub:  5 
feet  lone-;  latest  style  nickel  plated  trim- 
mings, including  Fuller  double  bath  cocks 
for  hot  and  cold  water,  nickel  plated  con- 
nected waste  and  overflow  and  nickel-plat- 
ed Bupoly  pipes.   Order  lot  No.  A  J -101. 

Our  Great  Purchase  of 
RUMELY  Merchandise 


Our  recent  gigantic  purchase  of  Rumely 

stock  of  Gasoline  Engines.  Cream  Separators, 
Electric  Lighting  Plants,  Ensilage  Cntters,  Feed 
Mills,  Corn  Huskers,  Corn  Shelters  and  Hay  Bal- 
ers enables  us  to  offer  these  high  grade,  brand 
new  articles  direct  to  you  at  less  than  dealers 
used  to  pay  in  carload  lots. 

Never  in  our  23  years  of  Price  Wrecking 

have  we  offered  such  wonderful  bargains.  We 
believe  in  truthful  advertising.  An  army  of 
satisfied  customers  know  itl  tiSo  when  we  say  to 
our  customers  everywhere  "Here  and  now  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever  placed 
before  you  in  merchandise  of  this  kind,"  every 
one  awake  to  opportunity  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  our  words. 

Limited  space  here  renders  impossible  any 

effort  we  may  make  to  place  before  you  all  of 
this  material  or  e7en  a  email  part  of  it.  Abovo  we  offer 
four  random  selections  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  bar- 
gains represented.  Remember  these  are  real  Rumely 
products  at  these  low  prices  that  should  convince  the 
most  skeptical  af  the  great  importance  of  this  sale.  Ask 
today  for  complete  list  of  the  great  Rumely  Purchase. 


[  Steel  Fence  Posts 

A  his  fortunate 

purchase  brings 
these  tubolar  steel 
f  enca  posts  to  yous 
ota  tremendous 
saying.  Complete 
with  wire  attaching 
clamDa.  Strong-,  dnr- 
able  conBttnctiao  — 
well  made.  Price  o- 
boveis  for6ft. length, 
all  other  eizes  at  low 
prices.  Order  by. tot 
No.  AJ97.  Oor  wire  andfecee 
book  below  teUa  more.  


Shingle  Bargains 

2zr 


per 
1000 


Lot  No.AJ-923, 

lOin.  Clear  6-2, 
16  in.  Washing- 
ton red  cedar  _ 
shingles,  per  1000,  J2.77 
Lot  No.  AJ-S24.  Extra 
Star  "A"  Star,  6-2  16  in. 
Washington  red  cedar 
Biiinglea.  per  1000.  $2.99.  Lot 
No.  AJ-925.  Extra  clear  G-2, 
16  ia.  Washington  red  cedar 
shingles.  Absolutely  dear. 
Fer  1000.  »3.37. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 
$359 


Worr 
derfn 

value' 
Thou- 
sands sold  at  $10.00.  Vacu- 
um cleans 'carpera  ruga,  etc., 
perfectly.  Suekaoutftli  dost, 
takes  up  thread. lintr  etc.  Soli- 
tary steel  body  beautiful  mahog- 
any  finish;rubb«rtire.ball  bear- 
fnpa,  smooth  running-  wheels. 
Price- complet©Trithhandl«iottJy 
«3.59.  Order  by  loC  No.  AJ-A7. 


Heating  Plant  Snap 

As  low  as 
$/?  TOO 


•672? 


You  can  eas- 
ily install  your 
ownheatinirplant 

with  the  assist- 
ance of  our  free 
expert  eneineer- 
ing  eervice.  W« 
6 how  yoa  how  Co  eliminate 
much  QBelese  end  unnecessary 
exnenae.  Warm  air  as  low  aa 
$67.  Hteani  $134  and  hot  wat- 
er $154.  Send  for  our  Free 
Heating  Book  today. 


Buy  This  Door 

oniT98c 

Lot  No.  AJ-27. 

This  eplendid 
door  bargain  is 
but  one  of  eur 
building  material 
anapo.  Consider 
this— a  good  and 
substantial,  four 
panel,  painted 
door  for  98c .  Aek 
for  our  catalog 
of  lumber  and 
mill  work  ba  r  - 
sauna.  Yoa  will 
ret  all  the  building 
tion  yoa  require.    Low  prices. 


Rugs  at  Half 

Good/?**  I 

p-  65c 

Finest  Rmgs 

from  anc- 
t  i  o  n  9  ,  all 
grades, sizes, 
and  patterns 
and  colors. 
Biggest  rug,  linoleum,  and 
carpet  bargains  ever  offer- 
ed; 6ee  them  in  actual  col- 
ors rnourbook.9il2ft.rug» 
$3.38.  Axminster  Rugs 
65e.  Our  free  home  tarn- 


Iron  Pine  &  Fittings.  3c  Ft  Strong  Hog  Troughs  85c 


CUTOUT  THIS  COUPON 


50,000 


MONEY 


Ask  for  these  FREE  books  ,  now 


Good  iron  pipe  Is  random 

lengths  complete  with  coup- 
lings. Suitable  for  gas,  oil, 
water  and  conveyance  or  all 
liquids-  Size  3-8  to  12  in.  Our 
price  on  I  m.„  per  foot,  3c. 
I  l-4in..  31-2cft  Complew 
etock  of  valvee  and  fittingo- 
Send  ua  specifications  and 
name  your  needs. 


II 

"  va 


Durabla  Troughs  for  hogs  and 

cattle-  Heavy  galvanized 
cross  bera  and  legs,  securely 
riveted.  Round  bottom;  east- 
cleaned.  66  in.  long  by  16 
_  uge.  Each  8Sc.  Order  by 
Jot  No.  AJ-43.  Heaviest  gal- 
vanized iron,  standard  size,  6 
ft.  long.  Each.  51.25.  AJ-44. 


Kitchen  Sinks 

Dining  Tab^e 

cast  iron.  No  ^^^^^^tt^^^^^^^ 

ferta.  Complete  with  mekel-plyted  strainer 
and  irorfcink  collar  and  boiu.  Standard  aizs 
c-r.nccuon.  Order  lot  No.  AJ-39.  EMM 
Sinks.  )Sx24  in.,  37e.  Order  lotNo.  AJ-40. 
Enameled  Sinks.  J2.S5. 

Just  as  iflmtra-  ^^||^^^^ 

[op.    Order"  by  lot  ^^r^^^^^^^P 

No.  AJ-49.    Price  ~W       ,     .  » 
only  $5.45.  Less  than  wholeialB. 

-  today  — 


Chicago  Honie  Wrecking  Co..  Dent  A  J.  49  Chicago 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which. books 
yoa  want.   They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□ Pin  Book  of  Harris 
Homu  Barn*.  ESc. 


□ Paint,  and 
Painters  SuppHes 
|  Building  Mstl 
I  and  Supplies 

□ Fencing  and  Wire  Book 
Mall.,  Etc. 

□ "i.-ua"  Raaaslg  Purc.la^a 
Bar  tain  Price  List 


Name  ... 
Addresw 


□ Plumbing  and 
Hasting  Book 


For  the  improvement 


f  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  2.         TOPEKA,  KANSAS,    JANUARY  8,  1916 


Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


Better  Care  of  the 
Rural   School  Stand 


Water,,  and  Lighting 


nces 


M 


IS  AIM  mportant- 
Community   Welfare  - 


Systems  for  the  House- 


ontented 


In  Tractor  and  Engir^ 
t   Talks   to  Boys  and 


Better  Corn;    Better  Kafir;  Bett 


Road  Building 


Farm  Manageme 


Importance  of  Mo 


Th 


ese  an 


d  M; 


fully  Considered  D 


amage  an 


in  Relation 


ily- 


n- 


irls- 


Pigs- 


Irrigation- 


o  Profits- 


ive  Stock  and  Dairy  Farming- 


her  Phases  of  Farm  Life  Thought- 
and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan 


There  Was  Something  on  the  Program  at  Manhattan  for  Every  Member  of  the  Fam  ily 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


KANSAS  FARMER 


January  8,  1916 


You  Need  This  Feed  Grinder 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 


International 
Harvester 
Feed  Grinders 


IF  you  are  feeding  stock,  an  International  feed 
grinder  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Whether  you 
are  buying  ground  feed,  or  feeding  whole  grain,  using 
your  own  feed  grinder  will  make  a  saving  for  you.  In 
the  one  case  it  saves  you  the  miller's  profit  for  grinding,  in  the 
other  it  saves  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-fourth  of  the  grain  you 
feed.  Besides,  it  saves  all  the  cob  meal,  enables  you  to  market 
Steers  and  hogs  in  less  time,  gives  you  more  milk  from  cows  and 
more  work  from  your  horses  for  the  cost  of  feed  they  get. 

An  International  is  the  feed  grinder  you  need,  because,  with 
three  styles  and  seven  sizes  to  choose  from,  all  of  the  highest 
quality,  you  can  get  an  International  feed  grinder  of  just  the  right 
type  for  your  work.  Type  B  grinds  corn  on  the  cob  and  small 
grain.  Type  C  is  for  small  grain  only.  Type  D  is  a  heavy 
grinder,  used  for  corn  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  corn  in  the  head,  and 
Other  heavy  grinding. 

Belt  your  International  feed  grinder  to  a  kerosene  Mogul  or 
Titan  engine,  and  you  couldn't  have  a  better  or  more  economical 
outfit.  Let  us  send  you  complete  information  about  them.  A 
post  card  from  you  will  bring  it  promptly. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


Know  the  Joys  of  Motorcycling 

SUNSHINY  spring  with  that  invigorating  tang  in  the  air  will 
soon  be  here.  Then  you  should  know  the  joys  of  motor- 
cycling, and  feel  the  freedom  of  going  where  you  wish,  when 
you  wish,  either  alone  or  with  the  boys. 

You  can  ride  for  the  sheer  joy  of  riding,  leisurely  if  you  wish, 
or  you  can  open  the  throttle  and  travel  at  the  speed  of  the  wind 
to  any  desired  place,  even  though  it  be  miles  and  miles  away. 

"After  hours"  and  Sundays  will  be  all  too  short  for  you  with  your 

Harley-Davidson 


You  can  go  where  you  will,  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  yourself  and  your 
mount,  for  fourteen  years  of  real  serv- 
ice, together  with  contests  of  every 
description,  have  proven  the  Harley- 
Davidson  to  be  the  master  motorcycle. 

Its  three-speed  transmission  enables 
you  to  negotiate  every  road,  to  make 


play  of  any  hill  or  long  stretch  of 
sand  or  heavy  mud.  As  to  speed,  you 
will  have  more  than  the  average  rider 
will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  use. 

If  you  knew  all  that  a  Harley- 
Davidson  motorcycle  would  do  for 
you,  you  too,  would  realize  that  it  is 
easier  to  own  one  than  to  do  without. 


Most  dealers  will  make  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
If  you  do  not  know  your  Harley  -  Davidson  dealer, 
write  to  us  direct  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company 


1149  A  STREET 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


BRAKE  AND  CLUTCH 


Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  Ahout 
The  A  utomobile  and  for  the  l^Iotorist 


AUTOMOBILE  springs  frequently  get 
dry  and  rusty  between  the  leaves 
and  an  annoying  squeak  is  the 
result.  This  can  very  easily  be  reme- 
died. Jack  the  car  up  until  the  load  is 
off  the  springs,  then  force  something 
between  the  leaves  to  open  them.  A 
mixture  of  graphite  and  oil  can  then  be 
worked  in  with  a  putty  knife  or  a  com- 
mon case  knife.  This  Avill  stop  the 
squeak  and  frequently  quite  a  differ- 
ence can  be  noted  in  the  riding  of  the 
car. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Drain  Sediment  Bulb  of  Gas  Tank. 

A  most  perplexing  winter  automobile 
trouble  is  the  freezing  of  the  water  that 
collects  in  the  sediment  bulb  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gasoline  tank.  Water  always 
tends  to  work  to  the  bottom  and  unless 
the  tank  is  drained  at  least  once  a 
month,  the  water  which  collects  will 
freeze  and  prevent  gasoline  from  getting 
to  the  carburetor. 

It  does  not  freeze  solid,  as  a  rule,  but 
allows  just  enough  gasoline  to  seep 
through  to  keep  the  motor  running 
without  developing  much  power.  Some- 
times it  will  stop  entirely.  The  driver 
then,  of  course,  will  get  out,  look  things 
over,  and  finally  crank  the  engine  again. 
Meanwhile,  enough  gasoline  has  seeped 
through  so  that  the  engine  starts  off  in 
good  shape,  but  after  running  a  very 
short  distance  the  same  thing  occurs 
again.  This  difficulty  is  a  most  perplex- 
ing one.  Men  who  have  driven  cars  for 
years  have  been  known  to  spend  hours 
over  this  sort  of  motor  trouble  without 
finding  the  cause. 

The  remedy  is  to  take  an  old  rag  or 
a  piece  of  waste,  hold  it  under  the  drain 
cock  of  the  radiator  until  saturated  with 
hot  water,  then  immediately  wrap  it 
around  the  sediment  bulb.  By  repeating 
this  several  times  with  the  drain  cock 
of  the  bulb  open,  the  water  and  gasoline 
will  start.  It  should  be  let  run  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  bulb  is  emp- 
tied of  all  water  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  same  trouble  occasionally 
occurs  at  the  inlet  needle  to  the  cor- 
buretor  float. 


Selection  of  Tractor. 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  is  practicable 
and  economical  to  use  the  small  tractor 
as  a  substitute  for  horses. 

The  horseless  farm  may  be  a  dream  of 
the  future,  but  at  the  present  time  even 
where  tractors  are  used  to  good  advan- 
tage, horses  must  also  be  kept.  The 
tractor  is  being  depended  upon  mainly 
to  do  the  heavy  work  such  as  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  power.  On 
very  few  farms  is  this  kind  of  work 
continuous.  The  very  large  plowing  out- 
fits that  were  first  put  out  are  not  now 
much  in  demand,  the  tendency  being  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  tractors  so  as  to 
make  them  applicable  to  farms  of  mod- 
erate size.  We  believe  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  farmers  needing  tractors  should 
have  one  large  enough  to  pull  four  plows 
when  doing  deep  plowing.  However,  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  needs. 
On  some  farms  tractors  of  smaller  size 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  main 
point  is  to  consider  the  matter  carefully 
before  buying  and  then  be  sure  that  the 
tractor  purchased  has  an  abundance  of 
power  to  do  the  work  required.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  a  little  reserve  than 
to  be  constantly  overloading  the  engine. 
A  tractor  should  give  service  over  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  least, 
but  one  too  small  for  the  work,  that  is 
compelled  to  carry  an  overload  most  of 
the  time,  will  be  quickly  worn  out.  « 

In  selecting  a  tractor  outfit  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  choose  one  that  is 
manufactured  along  standard  principles 
that  have  proved  satisfactory.  The  ma- 
chine should  be  strong  and  rugged.  If 
any  new  mechanism  is  found  on  a  trac- 
tor it  is  well  to  consider  carefully 
whether  or  not  this  device  has  been  tried 
out  under  similar  circumstances  on  other 
machines.  It  is  always  desirous  to  have 
the  outfit  adapted  to  as  many  uses  as 
possible.  There  arc  many  things  to  con- 
sider in  choosing  the  tractor  best  adapted 
to  the  conditions  on  any  farm,  and  we 
would  advise  that  those  interested  in 
buying  a  tractor  secure  the  literature 
furnished  by  the  different  companies 
and  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  see  the  different  kinds 
of  tractors  actually  at  work. 


Study  Instruction  Book. 

The  veteran  automobilist  who  buys  a 
new  machine  of  a  different  make  and 
pa3Ts  no  attention  to  the  instruction 
book,  is  likely  to  find  trouble  ahead. 
Of  course,  in  so  far  as  driving  the  new 
machine  is  concerned,  he  may  understand 


thoroughly  all  that  is  required.  Like- 
wise, the  manipulating  of  ordinar*"-  fea- 
tures for  supplying  oil,  water,  oi  so- 
line.  There  is  certain  to  be  some  dif- 
ference in  design,  however,  that  he 
should  understand.  Some  of  them  may 
be  so  important  that  ignorance  of  the 
proper  Avay  to  deal  with  them  will  be 
extremely  costly.  While  the  instruction 
book  is  prepared  primarily  for  the  be- 
ginner, it  is  important  enough  to  justify 
careful  study  by  the  purchaser  who  may 
be  an  experienced  automobile  driver  of 
another  make.  "~ 

This  will  be  especially  true  if  a  change 
is  being  made  from  a  car  without  start- 
ing or  lighting  devices  and  with  ignition 
supplied  by  a  magneto,  to  one  equipped 
with  starting-lighting-ignition  unit  sys- 
tem. It  is  like  starting  all  over  again'  in 
so  far  as  these  particular  features  are 
concerned.  An  instance  comes  to  mind 
of  an  owner  who  found  upon  studying 
his  instruction  book,  that  the  universal 
joint  of  his  new  car  must  be  oiled  sep- 
arately, the  regular  oiling  system  not 
taking  care  of  this  as  in  cars  he  had 
formerly  used.  If  he  had  not  acciden- 
tally made  this  discovery,  serious  trouble 
might  have  resulted  from  his  failure  to 
keep  this  joint  properly  oiled. 

Instruction  books  are  prepared  for  use 
and  every  purchaser  of  a  new  ear  should 
go  through  the  book  furnished,  with  care. 


The  measure  recently  introduced  into 
congress  by  Representative  W.  C.  Adam- 
son,  of  Georgia,  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  occasion 
to  drive  their  automobiles  in  neighbor- 
ing states.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  an  automobile 
owner  to  travel  in  other  states  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  an  additional 
license.  In  other  words,  the  car  properly 
licensed  in  any  state  will  be  permitted 
to  travel  freely  in  other  states  if  the 
measure  is  passed.  Making  the  license 
tag  of  one  state  good  for  travel  in  an- 
other, does  not,  however,  exempt  the 
driver  from  being  subject  to  any  local 
police  regulations  concerned  with  the 
driving  of  automobiles. 


Battery  Trouble  in  Engines. 

Batteries  are  a  very  fruitful  source 
of  trouble  for  many  engine  operators. 
If  the  engine  will  not  start  or  stops  soon 
after  starting  or  will  not  pick  up  speed, 
the  cause  may  be  in  the  spark.  A  weak 
spark  gives  very  slow  combustion  and 
often  fails  to  ignite  the  charge.  A  weak 
spark  may  be  due  to  a  loose  connection, 
worn-out  batteries,  "frozen  up"  batter- 
ies, or  a  short  circuit.  Loosen  the  wire 
from  the  stationary  electrode  and  scratch 
the  movable  electrode  with  it.  If  a 
bright  purple  spark  is  not  produced,  look 
for  the  above  troubles. 

Examine  all  connections,  including 
those  at  the  switch  and  at  the  ignitor. 
The  switch  itself  should  not  be  loose, 
but  work  tight.  While  the  wire  may  be 
touching,  and  thus  give  a  spark,  there 
is  a  loss  if  all  connections  are  not  tight. 

Worn  out  batteries  cause  trouble  by 
weakening  the  spark.  Usually  it  is  only 
one  or  two  cells  that  are  worn  out.  A 
worn  out  cell  not  only  does  not  help  but 
actually  hinders  by  cutting  down  the 
average  strength  of  the  series.  In  order 
to  get  full  use  of  each  cell  an  Ammeter 
— battery  tester — should  be  used.  A 
good  one  may  be  purchased  for  one  dol- 
lar and  it  will  relieve  all  doubt  as  to 
the  strength  of  cells  and  save  its  cost 
in  a  year  or  two.  Cells  testing  less  than 
five  amperes  are  of  very  little  value, 
though  they  may  be  used  in  case  of 
emergency.  Such  weak  cells  often  show 
a  tendency  to  become  exhausted  in  a 
short  time,  but  recuperate  after  a  rest, 
thus  confusing  the  operator.  The  engine 
starts  but  will  not  continue  to  run.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  test  for  voltage,  as 
this  is  not  perceptibly  lowered  by  use. 

Cold  retards  the  action  within  the  cell, 
so  that  little  or  no  current  is  given  off. 
Hence  the  batteries  are  said  to  be 
"frozen  up." 

A  short  circuit  may  occur  at  any  point 
where  the  two  wires  come  in  contact 
with  each  other  or  the  frame  of  the 
engine,  provided  the  insulation  is  not 
perfect.  In  the  battery  box  a  short  cir- 
cuit often  occurs  by  the  cells  rattling 
around  until  two  zincs  come  into  con- 
tact. It  may  also  occur  through  care- 
less connecting  of  cells.  Such  a  short 
circuit  will  not  only  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  spark  but  if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  soon  wear  out  the  cells  affected. 
Cells  should  be  packed  in  the  box  with 
paper,  rags,  straw  or  cotton  waste  to 
keep  them  firmly  in  place. — E.  R.  Gkoss, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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DAIRYMEN  WARNED  COW  BUYERS. 

Kansas  farmers  are  too  eager  for  cows 
of  dairy  breeding,  was  the  charge  made 
by  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association 
held  in  Manhattan  last  week.  Experi- 
enced dairymen  who  were  present,  as- 
serted that  many  who  are  now  buying 
cows  seem  to  see  nothing  but  the  color 
markings.  Anything  that  is  black  and 
white,  or  of  some  other  characteristic 
dairy  color,  is  assumed  to  be  valuable  for 
dairy  purposes.  These  buyers,  they 
claim,  do  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  cows  purchased  may  have  only  two 
or  three  teats,  may  be  affected  with  con- 
tagious abortion,  or  perhaps  be  non- 
breeders.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  dairymen  of  the  state, 
that  the  dairy  industry  is  in  great 
danger  because  of  this  eagerness  of  our 
farmers  to  buy  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  cow  having  the  markings  of  a  dairy 
breed.  Some  of  these  men  who  called 
attention  to  these  conditions,  have 
recently  been  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
dairy  districts.  They  reported  that  in 
some  localities  they  found  dairy  bte,eders 
and  farmers  speaking  in  a  sneering  man- 
ner of  this  Kansas  greed  for  anything 
resembling  a  dairy  cow;  they  spoke  of 
it  as  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  them, 
as  it  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  their 
culls. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  Kansas 
buyers  of  dairy  cows  should  be  most 
careful  in  the  selections  they  make.  It 
takes  more  than  color  markings  to 
make  a  profitable  dairy  animal.  A  be- 
ginner can  easily  make  the  mistake  of 
getting  a  bunch  of  cows  that  some  more 
experienced  dairyman  has  condemned. 
Such  start  in  dairying  will  bring  noth- 
ing but  disappointment  and  loss.  Inci- 
dents illustrating  this  point  were  given 
by  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

Probably  dairy  breeders  are  as  hon- 
est as  any  other  class  of  men.  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  them  who  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  their 
inferior  cows  at  a  good  price.  There  is 
at  least  one  dairy  community  in  Kansas, 
however,  where  this  policy  is  not  being 
pursued.  A  member  of  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  stated 
that  it  had  been  recently  agreed  among 
the  members  of  that  association  that 
culled  cows  were  to  be  sold  either  to  the 
butcher  or  the  purchaser  would  be  told 
exactly  what    was    wrong    with  them. 

A  good  many  Kansas  cow  buyers  are 
seeking  help  in  selecting  the  animals 
they  buy.  They  realize  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  business  and  are  calling  on 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  buying 
cows  in  dairy  districts.  Professor  0.  E. 
Reed  has  just  returned  from  a  two 
week's  trip  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  as- 
sisted in  selecting  four  carloads  of  dairy 
cattle  for  buyers  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kansas.  A  number  of  dairymen  in  Kan- 
sas have  visited  dairy  communities  in 
other  states,  and  know  how  to  go  about 
it  to  get  the  kind  of  stock  that  will  help 
advance  the  dairy  interest  of  Kansas. 

In  view  of  what  was  said  at  the  State 
Dairy  Association  meeting,  we  would 
urge  our  readers  to  study  the  pedigree  of 
the  man  from  whom  they  buy  cows,  as 
carefully  as  they  study  the  cows  them- 
selves. 

MANY  AUTOMOBILES  IN  KANSAS. 

Every  fourth  family  in  Kansas  has  a 
motor  car,  according  to  the  figures  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
license  fees  collected  on  these  cars  has 
turned  into  the  road  fund  of  the  state, 
$331,812.72.  The  total  number  of  aiitos 
on  January  1,  1916,  was  74,163.  There 
are  8,260  motorcycles  licensed,  also.  The 
investment  in  ail  these  cars  is  not  far 
from  seventy-five  million  dollars.  No 
other  state  in  the  Union  has  as  many  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  More  cars 
are  owned  in  the  big  wheat-growing 
counties  than  in  any  other  section. 
Sedgwick  County  leads,  Reno  second, 
Shawnee  County  being  third.  The  farm- 
ers of  Kansas  evidently  own  the  most 
motor  cars.  With  them  it  is  not  en- 
tirely a  pleasure  proposition.  The  auto- 
mobile has  become  most  useful  on  many 
a  farm  in  saving  time  on  the  road.  They 
can  not  be  called  luxuries,  although  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  is  derived  from  the 
farm -owned  cars.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  keep  the  farm  young  people  satisfied 


with  country  life.  When  we  see  a 
farmer  and  his  family  enjoying  a  car,  we 
always  feel  like  rejoicing  with  them  that 
they  can  afford  one.  Surely  no  one  is 
better  entitled  to  the  luxury  and  useful- 
ness of  the  automobile,  than  are  the 
folks  of  the  farm. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Kansas 
in  th.e  various  farm  and  household  activ- 
ities worked  out  in  their  clubs.  We  have 
visited  local  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan  in 
large  numbers.  Jewell  County  alone  had 
185,  and  there  were  groups  from  many 
parts  of  the  state.  The  county  and  dis- 
trict agricultural  agents  all  brought 
boys  and  girls  with  them. 

Two  New  Year's  calls  much  appre- 
ciated by  Kansas  Farmer  were  those  of 
Lee  H.  Gould,  Miss  Eulalia  Nevins,  the 
county  superintendent  of  Ford  County, 
with  the  boys  and  girls  from  Southwest 
Kansas;  and  E.  J.  Macy  with  the  Mont- 
gomery County  boys,  who  were  passing 
through  Topeka  on  their  way  home. 

In  view  of  all  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  boys  and  girls  over  the  state, 
the  exhibits  at  Manhattan  seemed  small 
in  numbers.  We  had  seen  during  the 
fall  so  many  splendid  local  exhibits,  that 
we  felt  sure  the  exhibits  at  the  state 
meeting  would  overflow  the  room  pro- 
vided for  them,  especially  so  since  the 
Kansas  Bankers'  Association  had  offered 
such  liberal  prizes  to  be  competed  for  in 
this  state-wide  contest.  The  showing 
of  these  various  lines  of  work  at  Man- 
hattan is  the  culmination  of  the  work  of 
the  year,  and  the  boys  and  girls  should 
not  consider  their  work  completed  until 
they  have  prepared  and  sent  an  exhibit 
of  their  work  to  the  state  meeting.  Per- 
haps many  did  not  send  their  exhibits 
because  they  were  so  sure  beforehand  in 
their  own  minds,  that  others  would  have 
better  ones.  The  contestants  should 
have  more  self-confidence — more  faith  in 
their  efforts.  The  prize  is  not  won  until 
the  last  exhibit  has  been  scored  by  the 
judges,  and  even  if  the  first  place  is  not 
won,  those  competing  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  they  have  done  their 
best  and  perhaps  will  learn  from  their 
defeat  how  to  win  next  time. 

We  hope  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
start  out  this  year,  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  carry  their  work  through  to  its 
finish.  If  all  do  this,  the  showing  made 
at  the  next  Farm  and  Home  Week  will 
be  a  record-breaking  one.  Parents  have 
an  important  part  in  this,  for  the  young 
people  will  work  much  more  enthusiastic- 
ally where  they  are  given  proper  en- 
couragement at  home. 

M     M  M 

We  sometimes  hear  a  man  deride  our 
agricultural  poultry  experts  and  experi- 
ment stations.  But  he  is  of  the  ignor- 
ant class,  or  at  least  not  well  informed. 
No  intelligent  man  could  belittle  the 
men  who  have  been  able  to  make  the 
domesticated  hen  lay  303  and  314  eggs  a 
year,  as  has  recently  been  the  case  in  a 
couple  of  experiment  stations.  Their 
methods  of  feeding  and  care  of  the  fowls 
are  open  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege,  and  many  are  pursuing 
them,  till  the  ratio  of  egg-laying  has 
been  constantly  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  man 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  is  a  bene- 
factor to  mankind.  How  much  more  so 
is  the  man  that  causes  the  hen  to  lay 
ten  eggs  to  one  that  she  laid  before. 
M  M  M 
FARM  PRICE  FOR  KAFIR. 

We  have  at  various  times  stated  that 
kafir  and  other  grain  sorghums  were 
not  being  given  proper  recognition  on 
the.  market.  This  is  especially  true  as 
regards  the  price  paid  locally.  The 
spread  between  the  price  of  these  grains 
and  corn  is  too  great.  The  place  of  kafir 
an  I  other  sorghum  grains  is  becoming 
fairly  well  established  in  the  world's 
markets,  but  the  local  price  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer.  H.  E.  Horton,  agricultural 
commissioner  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company  of  Chicago,  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  secure  a  place  for  the  grain 


sorghums  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
However,  before  the  producer  can  reap 
the  benefits  of  what  has  been  done,  there 
must  be  more  educational  work  done 
locally.  There  is  no  justification  for  the 
spread  between  the  farm  price  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  for  the  producer  his  just 
dues,  Mr.  Horton  is  seeking  for  accurate 
information  relative  to  local  prices  that 
are  being  paid  for  kafir,  milo,  and 
feterita.  A  card  or  letter  addressed  to 
him  at  Chicago,  telling  the  exact  price 
being  paid  on  a  specific  date,  will  help 
the  cause  along.  Mr.  Horton  is  preparing 
each  month,  sheets  giving  the  Kansas 
City  prices  on  these  sorghum  grains,  and 
will  furnish  them  to  every  farmer  re- 
porting. A  study  of  these  price  sheets 
would  be  very  valuable  to  producers  of 
the  grain  sorghums. 

M     M  M 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 

The  program  for  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  meeting,  which  has 
been  mailed  out  this  week,  lias  upon  it 
an  exceptionally  strong  list  of  speakers. 
Among  them  are  a  number  of  practical 
farmers,  and  there  are  those  of  national 
reputation  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
farm  life.  It  will  be  a  real  farmers' 
meeting.  The  improvement  of  live  stock, 
increasing  crop  yields,  and  the  most  im- 
porta"  b  subject  of  distributing  and  mar- 
keting farm  products,  will  be  discussed. 

The  program  of  the  Kansas  Improved 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  meeting  has 
also  been  completed.  This  meeting, 
which  immediately  precedes  that  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  to  do  espe- 
cially with  the  problems  of  the  breeder 
of  pure-bred  live  stock. 

These  two  meetings  are  most  impor- 
tant ones  and  farmers  should  arrange  to 
attend  them  and  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  larger  the  attendance,  the 
better  will  be  the  meetings.  They  are 
open  and  free  to  the  public  and  all  are 
cordially  invited  and  urged  to  be 
present. 

CLOUD  COUNTY  HIRES  AGENT. 

The  farm  bureau  of  Cloud  County  has 
just  employed  Carl  Knaus  as  its  agricul- 
tural agent.  Mr.  Knaus  is  a  Neosho 
County  boy  and  graduated  from  the  ag- 
ricultural college  in  1912.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  working  with  his  father 
on  the  home  farm.  He  was  recommended 
to  the  Cloud  County  committee  by  State 
Leader  Edward  C.  Johnson,  who  had 
carefully  investigated  Mr.  Knaus'  quali- 
fications for  this  work. 

Cloud  County  is  one  of  the  good  farm- 
ing counties  of  the  state  and  we  feel  sure 
that  this  move  will  help  to  push  it  to 
the  front.  The  fact  that  the  farm  bu- 
reau has  the  active  support  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  which  has  a  large  member- 
ship in  that  county,  is  most  encouraging. 
It  insures  the  heartiest  co-operation  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  community  that 
have  for  their  purpose  the  improvement 
of  farm  conditions. 

TOPEKA  FAIR  ELECTS  OFFICERS. 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  Association, 
which  held  the  first  big  free  gate  fair  in 
the  country  at  Topeka  last  fall,  is  now 
making  plans  for  the  fair  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  new  officers  are  L.  M. 
Penwell,  president;  F.  A.  Antone,  vice- 
president;  and  Philip  Eastman,  secre- 
tary. This  is  an  excellent  set  of  officers. 
These  men  are  public-spirited  citizens 
and  can  be  trusted  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  the  interest  of  any  enter- 
prise with  which  they  may  be  connected. 
M   M  M 

Kansas  has  just  been  celebrating  the 
burning  of  her  last  mortgage.  The  state 
now  owes  not  a  dollar  to  any  one.  It  is 
rater  unusual  for  a  state  to  be  free  from 
bonded  indebtedness.  Nearly  all  big  cor- 
porations find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  borrowed  capital,  and  a  common- 
wealth such  as  the  State  of  Kansas  is 
no  exception.  We  have  clone  a  great  deal 
of  talking  about  building  roads  in  the 
state.  Perhaps  now  that  we  have  no 
bonded  debt  we  can  begin  to  talk  about 
putting  some  more  money  into  roads, 
thus  making  an  investment  that  will  not 
only,  pay  interest  on  the  borrowed  cap- 
ital, but  return  a  good  profit  in  addi- 
tion. Roads  cost  money,  and  we  will 
never  have  any  really  good  roads  until 
we  put  some  money  into  them. 


RURAL  CREDITS. 

"For  the  government  to  undertake  to 
finance  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  entering  upon  a  new  chapter  in 
history  that  would  lead  nowhere,"  was 
the  statement  made  in  an  address  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Manhattan,  by 
Dr.  H.  B.  Hibbard,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Shall  a  better  credit  System 
for  farmers  be  brought  about  through 
state  aid  or  by  self  help?  This  seems 
to  be  the  question  at  issue.  Dr.  Hibbard 
emphatically  stated  that  farmers  must 
have  money,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  a  democratic  form  of  government  to 
lend  money  to  itself  and  get  it  back 
again.  He  is  opposed  to  the  state  aid 
idea.  Many  of  the  bills  in  Congress 
provide  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  and  the 
loaning  of  the  money  thus  raised  to 
farmers.  This  would  simply  result  in 
subsidizing  farmers  as  a  class.  It  would 
lower  their  self  respect  and  in  the  end 
would  be  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

It  would  seem  from  superficial  obser- 
vation that  farmers  use  less  of  other 
people's  money  than  is  used  by  grocers, 
dry  goods  merchants,  or  other  town 
business  men.  Bankers  maintain  that 
any  man  who  is  worthy  of  it  can  get 
credit  at  their  banks.  The  man  who  has 
established  his  credit  can  get  money  at 
the  same  rate  at  which  any  other  man 
can  get  it,  whether  he  is  conducting  a 
town  business  or  is  a  farmer.  If  there 
is  a  lack  of  credit  among  farmers  it  is 
not  because  of  their  occupation;  it  is 
because  they  have  not  worked  out  a 
standardized  credit  system.  Such  sys- 
tem, however,  would  not  be  the  same  as 
would  serve  the  town  business  man.  Dr. 
Hibbard  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bankers  are  sometimes  slow  to  loan 
money  to  farmers  because  they  can  not 
get  it  back  in  a  short  time.  The  mer- 
chant can  turn  his  stock  of  goods 
quickly,  but  frequently  an  investment 
made  by  a  farmer  can  not  be  expected 
to  begin  to  return  an  income  before  two 
years  or  even  longer.  The  chief  need 
of  the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  credit, 
is  to  have  longer  time  on  his  loans.  It 
is  impossible  to  pay  them  in  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days,  as  can  often  be 
done  by  the  merchant.  The  farm  loans 
can  not  be  liquidated  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  can  the  town  loans,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  great  demand 
among  investors,  for  farm  mortgages. 

The  most  important  reason  for  a 
system  of  farm  credits,  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Hibbard,  was  that  conditions  are 
such  at  the  present  time  that  we  must 
have  farm  credit  in  order  to  have  farm 
ownership. 

Most  businesses,  except  farming,  are 
organized  on  a  partnership  basis.  A 
young  man  can  start  in  at  the  bottom 
on  only  a  small  salary,  and  by  careful 
managing  of  his  affairs,  and  saving,  can 
acquire  a  little  of  the  stock  at  a  time 
and  in  time  can  become  secretary,  treas- 
urer, vice  president  or  even  president  of 
the  concern.  Not  soMn  the  farming  busi- 
ness. The  man  starting  in  farming  is 
required  to  get  possession  of  a  farm  and 
the  man  with  $500  or  $2,500  does  not 
cut  much  figure.  It  is  impossible  to  buy 
a  farm  costing  perhaps  $20,000  and  pay 
for  it  in  the  time  our  average  farm 
mortgages  run. 

Dr.  Hibbard  does  not  seem  to  be  look- 
ing for  any  great  revision  or  overturn- 
ing of  all  of  our  old  systems  of  credit. 
He  maintains  that  farmers  are  in  need 
of  two  kinds  of  credit — more  current 
farm  mortgages,  and  some  means  of 
getting  money  from  the  money  centers 
to  the  places  where  it  is  needed  and  it 
should  not  cost  two,  three,  or  four  per 
cent  to  do  this.  When  farmers  get  to 
the  point  where  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  they  will  be  able  to  get 
together  and  use  some  of  the  money  now 
belonging  to  them  as  a  group,  transfer- 
ring from  those  who  have  it  to  those 
who  want  it. 

Most  farmers  could  make  good  use  of 
additional  capital.  However,  the  tendency 
is  to  work  along  and  do  business  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  that  may  be  obtained 
conveniently.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
money  in  the  country,  and  it  certainly  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be 
worked  out  whereby  farmers  can  secure 
the  needed  capital  as  conveniently  as 
can  the  town  business  man. 
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SELECT  BULL  FROM  RECORDS 

Dairy  Sires  Differ   Greatly  in  Power  to  Transmit  Capacity  to  Daughters 


J OH  AN  A  BONHETJK  CHAMPION  2D,  GRAND  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  BULL  AT  TOPEKA 

FAIR,  1915.  OWNED  BY  J.  M.  CHESTNUT  &  SONS,  JACKSON  COUNTY,  KAN.  MM 

HAS  JUNIOR  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  RECORD  OF  22.47  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS 


[Editor's  Note. — The  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Jersey  herd  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  furnishes  a  most  valu- 
able lesson  in  dairy  heredity.  This  story  as 
here  given  is  from  an  address  made  by  Prof. 
C.  H.  Eckles  at  the  1908  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  State  Dairy  Association.  Seldom  is 
It  possible  to  so  fully  trace  the  history  of  a 
dairy  herd  having  such  complete  production 
records.) 


IT  has  long  been  an  axiom  of  the 
breeder  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd, 
and  yet  thousands  of  men  make  use 
of  a  "scrub"  or  grade  sire  on  account  of 
mistaken  economy  in  cost  rather  than 
pay  a  few  dollars  more  for  an  animal 
that  is  almost  certain  to  transmit  desir- 
able qualities.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
we  have  so  many  worthless  cows.  They 
come  by  their  worthlessness  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  from  sires  worse  than 
worthless.  Some  of  these  scrub  bulls 
are  registered  in  the  herd  books. 

The  most  forcible  means  I  have  at 
hand  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  sires  is  to  show  some  results 
from  our  own  herd.  In  1884  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College  bought  four 
registered  Jersey  cows,  and  the  entire 
herd  we  have  on  hand  today  is  descended 
from  these  cows.  Of  course,  herd  bulls 
have  been  purchased  from  outside,  but 
no  female  has  been  bought.  Since  1892 
complete  milk  and  butter  fat  records 
have  been  kept  of  every  cow.  Up  until 
1901  practically  every  female  was  re- 
tained in  the  herd  regardless  of  her  dairy 
qualities.  These  conditions  give  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  effect  of  sires 
which  can  hardly  be  duplicated  any- 
where. 

FIRST  BULL  USED  A  FAILURE. 

The  first  bull  used  was  Missouri 
Rioter  19400.  a  son  of  Bachelor  of  St. 
Lambert.  There  is  no  record  indicating 
the  dairy  quality  of  his  dam.  In  fact, 
his  sire  is  the  only  animal  in  his  pedi- 
gree known  to  be  a  strong  breeder.  This 
bull  was  a  very  weak  breeder,  as  is 
shown  in  the  chart.  His  daughters  av- 
eraged 4,336  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
while  their  dams  averaged  5,380  pounds 
— a  decline  on  the  average  of  1,044 
p'ounds  of  milk  per  year  each.  The  av- 
erage yearly  fat  production  of  the  dam 
was  234  pounds,  while  the  daughters 
averaged  only  216  pounds.  A  decline  of 
eighteen  pounds  per  cow  annually  from 
the  dams  to  the  daughters. 

The  income  from  ten  daughters, 
counting  milk  at  6  cents  per  quart,  fell 
$313.20  per  year  behind  the  dams.  Count- 
ing fat  at  25  cents,  the  loss  was  $45.  As 
long  as  this  bull  remained  in  the  herd, 
it  was  going  backward  in  production,  in- 
stead of  ahead.  Suppose  the  herd  had 
had  thirty  daughters  of  such  a  bull. 
Each  year  we  would  have  been  $135  be- 
hind Avhat  the  dams  produced,  counting 
fat"  at  25  cents.  If  these  cows  were 
milked  six  years  each,  the  total  loss 
would  be  $8.20.  This  sum  would  buy 
several  good  bulls. 

SECOND  BULL  SET  HERD  BACK. 

The  next  bull  used  in  this  herd  was 
Hugorotus  34447.  This  was  a  cheap  bull 
without  many  tested  animals  in  his  ped- 
igree. His  mother,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  good  cow.  The  daughters 
of  this  bull  were  inferior  to  their  dams 
in  milk  production,  but  on  account  of 
higher  per  cent  of  fat  they  gained 
slightly  in  fat  production. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  chart  that  the 
ten  daughters  fell  a  total  3,770  pounds 
of  milk  per  year  behind  their  dams,  but 
gained  100  pounds  of  fat.  The  general 
results  of  using  this  bull  were  disas- 
trous. In  fact,  the  poorest  animals  ever 
in  the  herd  were  his  offspring.  The 
averages  shown  are  made  as  good  as 
they  are  only  by  the  fact  that  two  full 
sisters  sired  by  this  bull,  through  some 
"nick,"  proved  first  class  animals. 

When  this  herd  was  culled  on  milk 
alone,  nine  out  of  the  eleven  daughters 
of  this  bull  then  in  the  herd  were  sold 
to  the  butcher.  The  two  remaining  were 
the  full  sisters  mentioned.  As  long  as 
this  bull  was  in  the  herd,  the  general 
tendency  was  backward. 

SUPERIOR  HEIFER  SIRED  BY  THIRD  BULL. 

The  next  bull  at  the  head  of  the  herd 
was  Lome  of  Meridale  34024.  This  bull 
had  a  splendid  pedigree  from  the  stand- 
point of  records,  and  his  offspring  show 
the  results.  His  daughters,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  all  superior  to  the  dams. 

The  chart  shows  that  the  average  milk 
production  was  raised  from  4,542  pounds 
per  year  to  5,751  pounds;  the  fat  pro- 
duction from  220  to  280  pounds  per  year. 
At  butter  fat  prices  the  ten  daughters 
of  Lome  of  Meridale  returned  each  year 
$150  more  than  their  dams.  What  a 
difference  from  the  results  from  Mis- 
souri Rioter. 


If  we  had  milked  thirty  daughters  of 
this  bull  six  years  each,  their  product 
would  have  exceeded  their  dams  in  value 
$2,700;  while  the  daughters  of  Missouri 
Rioter  went  $939  behind,  or  a  difference 
in  thirty  cows  in  six  years  of  $4,639  in 
actual  income. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  Lome  of 
Meridale  in  a  large  herd,  we  cannot  say, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  as  a  bus  .ess 
proposition  an  owner  of  a  large  herd 
could  better  pay  $1,000  for  him  than 
accept  Missouri  Rioter  as  a  gift.  Yet, 
if  he  had  been  offered  for  sale  when 
mature,  the  chances  are  that  instead  of 
bringing  what  he  was  worth,  he  would 
have  brought  little  more  than  a  bull  beef 
price. 

MISSOURI  RIOTER  3D  REMARKABLE  SIRE. 

The  next  herd  bull  was  Missouri 
Rioter  3d  34587.  This  bull  was  the  son 
of  Missouri  Rioter,  and  was  the  only 
real  good  thing  this  latter  sire  left  in  the 
heid.  The  remarkable  qualities  of  Mis- 
souri Rioter  3d  may  come,  in  part,  from 
his  dam,  which  was  the  best  cow  in  the 
herd  up  to  that  time,  and,  like  the  sire, 
the  daughter  of  Bachelor  of  St.  Lambert. 

The  best  cows  ever  in  our  herd  were 
sired  by  Missouri  Rioter  3d.  From  dams 
with  average  records  of  4,609  pounds  of 
milk  he  sired  daughters  whose  records 
average  7,154  pounds.  The  dams  aver- 
aged 238  pounds  of  fat  per  year,  and 
the  daughters  raised  this  to  348  pounds. 

Ten  daughters  of  this  bull  produced 
$275  worth  of  fat  per  year  more  than 
their  dams.  Counting  this  on  the  same 
basis  as  before,  thirty  cows  for  six  years, 
we  have  $4,950  worth  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced by  the  daughters  in  excess  of  that 
produced  by  the  dams.  What  would  he 
the  value  of  this  bull,  had  he  been 
owned  by  an  association  of  neighboring 
dairymen  where  he  might  have  had  one 
hundred  daughters  or  more?  This  bull 
was  raised  on  the  college  farm,  and,  as 
is  often  the  case,  because  he  was  home 
product,  instead  of  coming  from  a  dis- 


tant state,  he  was  not  counted  of  any 
special  value,  and  was  sold  from  the 
herd  without  any  record  even  being  made 
as  to  his  purchaser,  and  he  was  never 
transferred.  His  remarkable  breeding 
value  was  recognized  when  it  was  too 
late,  and  now  we  would  like  the  chance 
of  giving  $1,000  to  have  him  back. 

SELECTING  HERD  BULL  SERIOUS  MATTER. 

These  figures  show  the  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  way  dairy  qualities  are 
transmitted,  even  where  all  are  pure- 
bred animals.  The  selection  of  a  herd 
bull  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  build  up  his  herd,  and 
the  higher  developed  they  are  in  the  way 
of  dairy  production,  the  more  serious  is 
the  problem. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that 
practically  nothing  can  be  predicted 
from  the  looks  of  the  animal,  if  he  has 
the  inherent  characteristics  of  transmit- 
ting good  dairy  qualities  or  not.  Who 
will  undertake  to  judge  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bull,  if  he  is  one  that  will 
transmit  dairy  qualities  as  did  Missouri 
Rioter  3d,  or  whether  he  is  as  worthless 
as  Hugorotus  ? 

In  selecting  a  bull  for  a  mixed  herd, 
or  one  of  low  dairy  capacity,  any  well- 
bred  bull  of  a  dairy  breed  with  good 
producing  individuals  behind  him  is  cer- 
tain to  benefit  the  herd.  Even  for  the 
grade  herd,  the  exceptional  bull  that  will 
transmit  qualities  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  his  breed  is  worth  more  than  two 
or  three  inferior  ones. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  man 
selecting  a  herd  bull :  One  is  to  buy  a 
young  bull  on  the  strength  of  the  rec- 
ords of  his  ancestors  and  trust  to  luck 
to  a  certain  extent  that  he  will  be  one 
that  will  transmit  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  his  ancestors  to  a  high 
degree.  As  a  rule  such  a  bull  will  do 
fairly  well,  at  least  in  transmitting  these 
characteristics.  For  the  owner  of  grade 
cattle  or  herds  of  low  dairy  capacity, 


this  method  of  selection  does  very  well. 

STUDY  RECORDS  CLOSELY. 

In  selecting  a  young  bull,  the  pedi- 
gree, including  the  record  of  ancestors, 
is  of  as  much  or  more  importance  than 
the  individuality  of  the  animal.  The 
things  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pedigrees 
are,  first  of  all,  records  of  production 
by  the  dam  of  the  animal,  if  you  are 
breeding  for  milk  production.  If  you 
are  breeding  for  show  animals,  get  a 
descendant  of  show  animals. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  dam's  rec- 
ords comes  the  records  of  the  sire's 
daughters.  If  the  bull  has  sired  many 
high  testing  daughters,  it  is  a  good  evi- 
dence, but  not  certain,  that  his  son  will 
also  transmit  these  characters.  Third 
in  importance  comes  the  grand  dams, 
and  so  on  through  the  pedigree.  The 
pedigree  of  Lome  of  Meridale  is  a  good 
example  of  a  pedigree  strong  in  records, 
and  having  every  indication  a  pedigree 
can  show  that  these  characters  will  be 
transmitted  as  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  pedigree  of  Hugorotus  shows  only 
three  tested  cows,  of  which  only  one  is 
as  close  as  the  third  generation.  The 
judgment  that  would  be  passed  upon 
these  two  bulls  from  a  study  of  their 
pedigrees  would  be  the  same  as  were 
the  results  in  actual  trial.  It  must  not 
be  expected,  however,  that  the  pedigree 
will  always  be  as  accurate  an  index  of 
the  value  of  the  animal  as  it  is  in  this 
case. 

CLOSE  ANCESTORS  ONES  THAT  COUNT. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  always  that 
it  is  much  more  important  to  have  a 
good  animal  for  parent  than  a  noted 
animal  back  in  the  third  or  fourth  gen- 
eration. I  frequently  hear  men  speak 
of  having  a  Golden  Lad,  a  Stoke  Pogis, 
or  a  De  Kol  bull,  and  when  you  examine 
the  pedigree,  the  animal  mentioned  is 
found  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
which  means  they  consider  the  most  im- 
portant fact  about  the  bull  to  be  the 
six  and  one-fourth  or  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the  noted 
bull  he  may  carry.  The  close  ancestors 
are  the  ones  that  count. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate 
between  official  records  and  private  rec- 
ords of  milk  and  butter  production,  es- 
pecially where  the  latter  are  churn  tests 
that  test  the  ability  of  the  buttermaker 
as  much  as  the  butter  production  of  the 
cow.  An  official  record  means  what  it 
says,  and  so  do  many  private  records, 
but  there  is  always  an  element  of  un- 
certainty about  the  latter  that  detracts 
from  their  value. 

YEAR  RECORDS  MOST  VALUABLE. 

Much  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  years'  records  than  to  those  covering 
seven  days.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  buy- 
ing a  young  bull,  but  I  believe  the  rec- 
ords of  the  ancestors  are  of  first  con- 
sideration. In  buying  a  bull  of  any  age, 
of  course,  we  require  an  animal  of  good 
conformation,  strong  vitality  and  con- 
stitution and  good  breed  characteristics. 
In  buying  a  young  bull,  I  want  one  from 
a  cow  medium  to  large  for  the  breed. 
She  must  have  been  a  regular  breeder, 
and  a  cow  of  strong  constitution  and 
vitality.  She  must  have  a  well  devel- 
oped, symmetrical  udder  and  teats,  and 
a  large  official  year's  milk  and  butter 
test. 

WATCH  FOR  TESTED  SIRE. 

While  most  dairymen  favor  the  selec- 
tion of  a  young  bull  as  a  herd  bull, 
there  always  is  the  uncertainty  about 
how  he  will  transmit  the  dairy  charac- 
teristics. There  is  a  more  certain  but 
more  difficult  way  to  get  a  bull  that  will 
transmit  the  desired  characteristics. 
This  is  to  get  an  old  tested  bull,  one 
that  has  sired  daughters  of  merit,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  the  exceptional 
animal  wanted  by  every  breeder. 

The  most  skilled  breeders  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  such  an  animal,  but 
many  are  never  discovered,  and  many 
others  only  after  it  is  too  late.  When- 
ever possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
retain  an  old  bull-  until  the  results  of 
his  breeding  can  be  ascertained.  Then, 
if  not  satisfactory,  the  sooner  he  is  gone, 
the  better;  but  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  finding  a  bull  like  Missouri  Rioter  3d, 
previously  mentioned. 

The  wonderful  prepotency  of  Stoke 
Pogis  3d  was  not  recognized  until  he 
had  been  sold  for  beef.  Hengerveld  De 
Kol,  the  great  Holstein  bull,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  retained  until  it  was 
discovered  he  was  one  of  the  great  bulls 
of  the  breed,  and,  as  a  result,  was  sold 
for  $1,500  at  nine  years  of  age  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 


Records  of  Four  Groups  of  Cows  and   Their  'Daughters 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  MILK  PRODUCTION 
IN  POUNDS   

AVERAGE  YEARLY  MILK  PRODUCTION' 
IN  POUNDS  

AVERAGE  PER  CENT  OF  FAT  

AVERAGE  PER  CENT  OF  FAT  

AVERAGE  YEARLY  FAT  PRODUCTION 

IN  POUNDS  

AVERAGE  YEARLY  FAT  PRODUCTION 
IN  POUNDS  

DECREASE  PER  YEAR  FOR  TEN  DAUGH- 
TERS BELOW  DAMS  


DAUGHTERS  OF 
MISSOURI  RIOTER 


-Dams- 


■  53S0 


—Daughters   433G 

— Dams   4.41 

— Daughters   4.97 


— Dams- 


234 


-Daughter! 


Milk  10.440  lbs. 

Fat   180  lbs. 

Income — 

Milk  at  60  qt.  .$313.20 
Fat  at  25c  lb. .  45.00 

DAUGHTERS  OF 
LORNE  OF  MERIDALE 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

IN  POUNDS   —Dams   4542 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  MILK  PRODUCTION 

IN  POUNDS   —Daughters   5751 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT  OF  FAT  —Dams   4.9 


AVERAGE  PER  CENT  OF  FAT   — Daughters- 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  FAT  PRODUCTION 

rN  POUNDS   —Dams  

AVERAGE  YEARLY  FAT  PRODUCTION 

IN  POUNDS   — Daugbters- 

INCREASE  FER  YEAR  FOR  TEN  DAUGH- 


■  4.S2 


TEHS  ABOVE  DAMS   Milk  12.090  lbs. 

Fat   600  lbs. 

Income- 
Milk  at  6c  at.  .$362.70 
Fat  at  25c  lb..  150.00 


DAUGHTERS  OF 
HUGOROTUS 


— Daughters- 

— Dams  

—Daughters  • 

— Dams  


■  4576 


— Daughters  • 


-  5.49 

■  231 

-  241 


 3.770  lbs. 

[Increasct   100  lbs. 


[Increase] . 


.$113.12 
.  25.00 


DAUGHTERS  OF 
MISSOURI  RIOTER  3D 


— Daughters 
— Dams  


-7154 
-  5.17 


■  280     — Daughters 


.25.450  lbs. 
.  1.100  lbs. 


763.50 
$763.50 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK 

By    W^.   JVf.  Jar  dine,    Director   Kansas    Experiment    Station  J^Ianhattan 


Butter  Contest  ^A^inners  at  Manhattan 


fci--   w   .  J     L       *""**   J 

THE  two  silver  loving  cups  shown  above,  given  by  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  were  the  grand  prizes  in  the  butter  contest  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Association  held  in  Manhattan 
last  week.  The  cup  to  the  left  was  won  by  Mrs.  Downie,  Lyndon,  Kan., 
for  the  best  five  pounds  of  farm  butter,  which  scored  91;  Mrs.  Antone 
Kemnitz,  Manhattan,  won  second,  score  90;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Barry,  Manhattan, 
third,  score  88;  Mrs.  L.  R.  MeClure,  Iola,  fourth,  score  87* ;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Ladlie,  Independence,  fifth,  score  87. 

The  cup  on  the  right,  offered  for  the  best  ten-pound  tub  of  creamery 
butter,  was  won  by  the  Topeka  Pure  Milk  Company,  Topeka,  score  95; 
Beatrice  Creamery  Company  won  second,  score  91;  Belleville  Creamery 
Company,  third,  score  89 J;  Hope  Creamery  Company,  Hope,  fourth,  with 
a  score  of  88. 

Premiums  aggregating  over  $100  in  value  were  offered  by  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  equipment  and  others,  for  the  butter  and  milk  exhibits. 


THE  experiment  station  is  a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Kan- 
sas, and  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  1887  Congress 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experiment  station  in 
every  state  and  territory  and  appropri- 
ating $15,000  a  year  for  its  partial  sup- 
port. These  stations  were  to  be  located 
at  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  re- 
spective states  and  territories,  except 
where  such  stations  were  already  in  ex- 
istence and  located  elsewhere  in  the 
state. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  it  has  diligently 
sought  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
authors  of  the  act  creating  it.  Through 
researches  and  experiments  conducted 
with  all  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  and 
with  the  soil,  much  valuable  information 
relating  to  the  business  of  farming  has 
been  brought  to  light.  Every  crop  of 
any  consequence  in  the  state  has  been 
improved  and  its  culture  extended 
through  the  investigations  and  studies 
carried  on  at  the  station  during  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  inves- 
tigations has  been  the  importation  and 
testing  of  wheats  from  all  countries  un- 
til it  has  been  definitely  determined  that 
hard,  red  winter  wheat,  of  which  the 
Turkey  variety  is  a  type,  is  the  best 
kind  of  all  to  grow  in  Kansas.  The  orig- 
inal importations  of  these  wheats  have  ' 
been  improved  by  breeding  and  selection 
until  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
Kansas  grows  the  purest  wheats  of  all 
states  or  countries. 

The  sorghums  —  kaf ir,  milo,  feterita, 
and  cane,  and  others  —  were  developed 
and  their  growth  extended  through  the 
efforts  of  the  workers  of  the  experiment 
station.  When  the  sorghums  were  first 
introduced  they  were  not  hardy  and  were 
poorly  adapted  to  Western  Kansas  and 
especially  to  the  northwestern  part. 
Through  selection  and  breeding,  strains 
adapted  to  almost  every  locality  of  the 
state  have  been  developed.  Two  million 
acres  of  the  sorghums  are  now  grown 
in  Kansas,  and  they  are  coming  to  be 
the  most  valuable  and  dependable  crops 
we  have  for  the  western  half  of  the 
state. 

Alfalfa  is  another  crop  the  growth  of 
which  was  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
the  station.  Various  demonstrations  and 
investigations  were  employed  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  this  crop  on 
the  farms  of  the  state. 


Among  other  crops  that  have  been  im- 
proved through  station  trials,  are  corn, 
oats,  and  barley.  New  varieties  of  each 
are  now  being  grown.  Horticultural  in- 
vestigations have  done  much  to  improve 
the  fruits  of  the  state,  also  to  determine 
the  best  variety  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables. 

Soil  surveys  have  been  made  of  some 
of  the  principal  districts  of  the  state  and 
through  these  surveys  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  out  more  exact  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  kinds  of  crops  to 
grow  on  the  different  soils  and  to  advise 
as  to  how  they  should  be  handled  to 
maintain  their  permanent  fertility. 

The  station  has  been  instrumental  in 


the  development  of  better  live  stock  in 
the  state  through  the  introduction  of 
pure-bred  animals  and  through  encour- 
aging the  keeping  of  high-class  individ- 
uals and  doing  away  with  the  inferior 
animals. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  silo,  the 
value  of  which  to  the  state  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  lias  been  greatly  furthered 
by  the  workers  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  feeding  value  of  silage  has 
been  demonstrated  by  feeding  trials. 

Experiments  have  also  determined  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  the  principal 
forage  crops  and  have  demonstrated 
especially  the  high  feeding  value  of  some 
crops,  such  as  the  sorghums.    The  sta- 


tion is  teaching  the  economic  and  profit- 
able utilization  of  such  by-products  as 
cornstalks,  wheat  straw  and  Kafir  stover. 

Dairy  investigatinos  in  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  productions  have  brought  to 
light  facts  concerning  this  industry,  that 
have  been  most  helpful  in  establishing 
it  in  the  state.  The  establishment  of 
cow  testing  associations  is  being  encour- 
aged because  of  their  value  in  raising 
the  standard  of  milk  production.  During 
the  past  year  milk  records  of  more  than 
600  cows  from  forty  different  herds, 
have  been  sent  to  the  dairy  department 
for  study  and  comparison. 

Through  studies  of  insect  pests  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  prescribe  definite 
measures  for  the  eradication  or  control 
of  practically  all  that  prey  on  the  crops 
of  the  state.  Through  these  investiga- 
tions alone,  farmers  of  Kansas  have 
been  saved  more  money  than  the  station 
has  cost  for  its  maintenance  in  the  thirty 
years  of  its  existence. 

Station  workers  do  not  confine  their 
attention  entirely  to  investigations  on 
the  station  farms.  They  travel  over  the 
state,  get  acquainted  with  the  farmers, 
keeping  in  touch  with  their  point  of 
view,  and  consult  with  them  and  aid 
them  whenever  possible.  They  visit  and 
personally  inspect  farms,  write  bulletins, 
answer  letters  of  inquiry,  and  in  numer- 
ous ways  give  first  aid  to  those  who  are 
battling  with  difficult  problems  of 
farming. 

Practically  all  of  the  information 
available  for  giving  agricultural  instruc- 
tion to  the  young  men  attending  the 
college  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  state 
who  are  reached  through  our  extension 
workers,  is  based  upon  information  ob- 
tained through  the  work  of  this  station 
and  through  facts  gleaned  from  the 
farmers  of  the  state  and  correlated  with 
the  results  of  the  station's  investiga- 
tions. 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished and  our  agriculture  has  been 
placed  on  a  substantial  basis,  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  station  is  yet  to  be 
done.  As  our  lands  become  more  thickly 
settled,  values  increase,  insects  become 
more  numerous,  soils  less  fertile,  the 
problems  confronting  the  farmer  will  be 
more  numerous  and  difficult  of  solution. 
Stat  ion  work  should  proceed  without  in- 
terruption with  loyal  support,  solving 
these  problems  as  they  arise,  so  that 
exact  information  and  methods  of  com- 
bating the  difficulties  of  the  farmer  will 
always  be  at  hand. 


Knowledge  of  Soil  Helps  Farmers 


THE  relationship  of  soil  fertility  to 
successful  crop  production  was 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  held  in 
Manhattan  last  week.  This  meeting, 
which  was  held  during  the  Farm  and 
Home  week,  was  addressed  by  A.  R. 
Whitson,  professor  of  soils  at  Wisconsin 
university. 

"We  have  unquestionably  reached  a 
point  in  our  social  development,"  said 
Professor  Whitson,  "where  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  farmers  as  well  as  those  fol- 
lowing other  pursuits,  have  a  distinct 
responsibility  as  a  whole,  and  are  under 
obligation  to  accept  assistance  which  will 
lead  to  more  efficient  service  on  their 
part.  It  will  only  be  through  the  use  of 
aid  offered  by  the  state  along  these  lines 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  land  in  the 
ownership  of  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent farmers  will  be  possible.  The 
higher  efficiency  which  science  is  already 
beginning  to  make  possible  in  agriculture 
will  otherwise  lead  to  the  development  of 
large  estates  under  more  competent 
management. 

"Among  the  lines  along  which  aid  of 
this  kind  can  now  be  offered  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  improvements  in  the  management  of 
■the  soil.  While  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  chemists  and  physicists 
are  only  beginning  to  \inderstand  the 
numerous  complex  problems  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  enough  has  already  been  learned  to 
be  of  incomparable  aid  to  the  farmer. 

"It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  undertake  to  point  out  in  de- 
tail the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Kansas. 
One  fact,  however,  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  its  basis  can  not  be  doubted, 
namely,  the  importance  of  mixed  farm- 


ing, including  the  raising  of  some  form 
of  live  stock  as  well  as  some  crops  to 
be  sold  directly  from  the  field. 

"There  are  two  great  gains  in  this  re- 
lation— first  it  makes  comparatively 
easy  the  maintenance  in  the  soil  of  a 
good  supply  of  readily  available  plant 
food  as  well  as  offering  an  opportunity 
for  incorporating  in  the  soil  necessary 
additional  supplies  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments, especially  of  phosphorus,  in  a 
way  to  render  them  readily  available; 
and  second,  it  offers  profitable  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  itself  is  not 
possible. 

"The  application  of  this  principle  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  general  modifica- 
tion of  the  agriculture  of  essentially  all 
the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  in  such  way  as  to  break 
up  the  highly  specialized  agriculture  now 
existing  in  which  the  raising  of  wheat  is 
the  chief  industry  in  one  section,  of  corn 
in  another,  and  of  dairying  in  still 
others. 

"It  is,  of  course,  true  that  one  can 
know  more  about  one  particular  line  of 
farming  than  he  can  about  several,  and 
this  has  lead  to  specialization,  but  it  is 
possible  to  combine  two  or  three  special- 
ties in  such  way  as  to  secure  still  greater 
results,  and  just  as  the  manufacturer, 
has  found  the  saving  of  by-products  to 
ultimately  become  his  chief  source  of  in- 
come, so  will  the  farmer  undoubtedly 
find  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
lines  of  farming  the  solution  of  his 
problems  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  fertility  and  the  economic  utilization 
of  his  labor. 

"In  the  maintenance  of  a  high  state  of 
fertility  in  the  soils  of  Kansas,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  phosphorus  supply  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant.   The  large  amount  of  nitrogen  ex- 


isting in  her  soils  as  a  result  of  their 
prairie  origin  and  their  consequent  fer- 
tility has  lead  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  enormous  amounts  of  corn  and  wheat 
which  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  original 
supplies  of  this  element,  always  exist- 
ing in  very  small  amounts. 

"The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  con- 
taining this  element  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  farming  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  this  element  being 
sold  are  the  only  methods  permanently 
oj3en  to  Kansas  farmers  for  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

"The  marked  increases  in  yield  follow- 
ing the  use  of  phosphorus  fertilizers  on 
black  prairie  soils  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas,  indicate 
that  in  time,  if  not  now,  similar  soils  of 
Kansas  will  require  the  same  treatment. 
The  farmer  must  learn  to  consider  this 
element  phosphorus,  especially  since  he 
will  probably  be  more  concerned  with  it 
than  with  any  othei'  single  element. 
Nitrogen  can  be  gathered  readily  from 
the  atmosphere  by  the  growth  of 
legumes;  potassium  exists  in  enormous 
amounts  in  most  soils  and  will  become 
available  when  a  good  supply  of  active 
organic  matter  exists,  but  phosphorus 
exists  always  in  small  amounts  and  is 
always  carried  in  crops  which  are  sold 
from  the  farm. 

"The  farmers  of  Kansas  will  do  well 
to  heed  the  warning  of  the  agricultural 
college  especially  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  alfalfa,  which  contains  so  large  an 
amount  of  this  element,  and  which  is 
lost  to  the  farm  when  the  alfalfa  is  sold. 
It  is  particularly  with  reference  to  this 
element  that  a  change  in  the  system  of 
farming  from  grain  raising  to  mixed 
farming  in  which  a  part  of  the  crops  are 
fed  and  transformed  into  products  con- 
taining smaller  amounts  of  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  and  having  a 


relatively  higher  value  will  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  fertility. 

"These  and  other  lines  along  which 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the 
soil  can  be  made,  are  being  pointed  out 
by  your  college  and  experiment  station. 
The  soil  survey  now  in  progress  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  a  much  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  study  of  your  soil 
problems.  It  will  point  out  the  particu- 
lar problems  requiring  solution  on  each 
of  the  different  types  of  soil  being 
mapped.  It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  mapping  of  the  soil  survey 
in  itself  is  really  a  preliminary  piece  of 
work  of  value  chiefly  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  information  needed  in  the  further 
studies  referred  to.  It  can  not  in  itself 
answer  all  the  soil  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual farm.  That  service  can  only  be 
carried  to  the  farmer  through  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  individual  farm  by  a 
soil  expert. 

"The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  were  proba- 
bly the  first  to  require  the  state  to  take 
up  this  detailed  examination  of  indi- 
vidual farms.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  law  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1913  establishing  the  state  soils 
laboratory  and  requiring  this  laboratory 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  in- 
dividual farm,  collect  and  analyze 
samples  of  soil  so  far  as  is  necessary, 
and  prepare  a  report  to  the  farmer  ex- 
plaining in  full  the  treatment  his  soils 
require  to  develop  and  maintain  their 
fertility,  and  the  crops  to  which  they  are 
naturally  best  adapted.  The  farmer 
pays  a  part  of  the  expense  of  this  labora- 
tory through  fees,  but  a  separate  fund 
in  addition  is  provided  for  its  mainten- 
ance on  the  theory  that  the  improve- 
ments secured  by  the  individual  farmer 
are  passed  on  to  his  neighbors  and  are 
reflected  in  the  greater  prosperity  of  the 
state  as  a  whole." 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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TRACTOR  =1 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL 


15  Draw  Bar  H.  P.-35  Belt  B.  P. 

A  medium  size  tractor  that  is  really  making 
good  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Does  the  heavy 
work  cheaper  than  horses  or  steam  and  can 
also  be  used  economically  on  light  loads. 

You  get  reliable  power  at  low  cost  with  the  cor- 
rectly designed  and  constructed  Sandusky.  Straight 
gear  drive  prevents  wear  and  consequent  loss  of 
power  as  also  upkeep  expense  incident  to  driving 
through  bevel  gears. 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  on 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
inches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  pull  a 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
third  reserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  5  x  f>V&  heavy  duty,  slow 
Speed,  vertical  motor;  V/i  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface; 
all  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
Oiling  systems.  Motor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
gear  drive;  removable  underpan  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearings, 
connecting  rod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  S'A  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
small  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor,  its  motor,  and  transmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition,  Lancashire. 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm"  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we'll  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  obli- 


gating you  in  any  way. 


The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 

182  Water  St.       Sandusky,  Ohio 


l.  ; 


WOONSOCKET  ^ 

§  ELEPHANT  HEAD  # 

RUBBER  BOOTS 


Boy  and  Girl  Contest  ^Vmners 


The  Elephant  Head  Guarantees  3  Things 

1st— Highest  quality  materials  and  work- 
manship.  2nd — The  most  up-to-date  modern 
boot  construction.   3rd — Foot  comfort. 

Millions  of  farmers  will  buy  only  these  boots. 
Always  look  for  the  Elephant's  Head.  Made 
in  all  lengths.    Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  1 


DON'T  WASTE   VALUABLE  POWER 

When  cylinders  leak  and  you  are  losing 
power,  there's  just  one  right  thing  to  do. 
Install  Ever-Tight  Piston  Rings. 

Ever-Tight  Piston  Rings  will  absolutely 
hold  compression  in  out-of-round  cylinders. 
They  are  the  only  perfect  three-piece  piston 
ring  on  the  market  for  all  gas  engines, 
steam  engines,  pumps  and  compressors. 
Write  Vb  If  Your  Dealer 
Cannot  Supply  You. 


Ever-Tight  Piston  Ring  Co. 


MANY  Kansas  boys  and  girls  won 
prizes  at  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  meeting  in  Manhattan.  The 
awards  were  as  follows : 

White  Dent  Corn — First,  George  Dow- 
rie,  fifteen  years  old,  Miami  County; 
second,  Herman  Welirenberg,  Chase; 
third,  Carl  Hall,  Leavenworth;  fourth, 
Chris.  Schinitt,  Harvey;  fifth,  Fred  Har- 
ris, Montgomery. 

Yellow  Dent  Corn — First,  John  Frank 
Davis,  Lyon  County;  second,  Glen  Butz, 
Nemaha;  third,  Walter  Hays,  fifteen 
years,  Miami;  fourth,  Floyd  H.  Hern, 
Dickinson;  fifth,  Benson  Weddle,  Dickin- 
son. 

Western  Kansas,  Any  Variety — First, 
Chester  Hudson,  Trego  County;  second, 
Charley  Hudson,  Trego;  third,  George  W. 
Burson,  Russeli. 

William  Groninger,  Doniphan  County, 
won  sweepstakes  prize  on  corn. 

Kafir — First,  Roy  G.  David,  Cowley 
County;  second,  Herman  Welirenberg, 
Chase;  third,  Nathan  Horton,  Ford; 
fourth,  Walter  Scarborough,  Ford. 

Feterita  —  First,  Bernard  Maloney, 
Ford  County;  second,  Vern  Wilcox, 
Norton;  third,  Chris  Schmitt,  Harvey. 

Pigs — First,  Victor  Hurt,  sixteen 
years,  Lyon  County;  second,  Perkins 
Williams,  Lyon;  third,  Orville  Caldwell, 
Lyon;  fourth,  Harvey  Johnson,  Harvey; 
fifth,  Laura  Darr,  Lyon;  sixth,  Leslie 
Price,  Lyon;  seventh,  Robert  McGrath, 
Coffey;  eighth.  Chris.  Schmitt,  Harvey. 

Poultry — First,  Harvey  Russell,  twelve 
years,  Scott  County;  second,  Helen 
Spaulding,  Scott;  third,  Jessie  Scott, 
Scott;  fourth,  Essie  Scott,  Scott;  fifth, 
Paul  C.  Jones.  Lyon;  sixth,  Nathaniel 
Cowan,  Russell;  seventh,  Blanche  Field, 
Coffey;  eighth,  Clemens  Scheve,  Rawlins. 

Egg  Grading — First,  Fred  Kemmerer, 
Jewell  County;  second,  Beulah  Hall,  six- 
teen years,  Leavenworth ;  third,  Theodore 
Berry,  Jewell. 

Apples — First,  Alice  Day,  fifteen 
years,  Lyon  County;  second,  Cecil  Paine, 
thirteen,  Lyon;  third,  Henry  Peterson, 
seventeen,  Marshall;  and  Keith  Stout, 
Chase. 

Potatoes — First,  Paul  Williams,  thir- 
teen years,  Coffey  County;  second, 
Henry  Peterson,  seventeen,  Marshall; 
third,  Cecil  Paine,  thirteen,  Lyon. 

Biscuits — First,  Katlierine  M.  Mottin, 
fourteen  years,  Leavenworth  County; 
second,  Aldora  Smith,  seventeen,  Stevens; 
third,  Beulah  Hall,  sixteen,  Leavenworth. 

Muffins — First,  Agnes  Gustafson,  Mc- 
Pherson  County;  second,  Katie  Mellor, 
sixteen  years,  Coffey;  third,  Gladys 
Stevenson,  twelve,  Lyon. 


Bread — First,  Lela  Bowersox,  sixteen 
years,  Republic  County;  second,  Jessie 
Ball,  fifteen,  Republic;  third,  Marie 
Moore,  fifteen,  Wabaunsee. 

Cakes — First,  Hazel  Worster,  seven- 
teen years,  Allen  County;  second,  Mar- 
garet Bond,  fourteen,  Lyon;  third,  Mabel 
Dunlap,  seventeen,  Allen. 

Buttonholes — First,  Alice  Henning, 
seventeen  years,  Ford  County;  second, 
Jessie  King,  sixteen,  Douglas;  third, 
Marie  Moore,  fifteen,  Wabaunsee. 

One-Piece  House  Dress — These  awards 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Appropriateness  of  ma- 
terial, 20  per  cent;  stitching  and  finish- 
ing, 25  per  cent;  general  neatness,  25 
per  cent;  record  and  drafted  pattern,  30 
per  cent.  First  prize,  Hattie  McKinley, 
seventeen  years,  Lyon  County;  second, 
Wretha  Ruth  Cory,  fifteen,  Republic; 
third,  Jessie  Ball,  fifteen,  Republic; 
fourth,  Bessie  A.  Kuhn,  sixteen,  Repub- 
lic; fifth,  Mae  Hobson,  eighteen,  Re- 
public. 

The  two  following  classes  were  judged 
according  to  these  points :  Appropriate- 
ness of  material,  20  per  cent;  evenness 
of  stitching,  30  per  cent;  general  neat- 
ness, 30  per  cent;  story  and  record,  20 
per  cent. 

One-Piece  Work  Apron — Hand  made, 
commercial  pattern  used:  First,  Edith 
Carlson,  fourteen  years,  Wabaunsee 
County;  second,  Edith  Stout,  seventeen, 
Ford;  third,  Georgia  Knight,  fifteen, 
Wabaunsee;  fourth,  Mary  Wortman, 
Ford;  fifth,  Alice  Henning,  seventeen, 
Ford. 

.  Sewing  Apron — Hand  made:  First, 
Cecile  B.  Paine,  thirteen  years,  Lyon 
County;  second,  Agnes  O'Brien,  thirteen, 
Labette;  third,  Helen  Bryant,  thirteen, 
Labette;  fourth,  Alice  Clark,  twelve,  Re- 
public; fifth,  Janet  Wells,  thirteen, 
Wabaunsee. 


With  the  dawning  of  each  day  a  new 
opportunity  for  "making  good"  is  ours. 
It  is  only  by  studying  our  operations 
and  analyzing  them  to  the  extent  of 
finding  out  where  they  can  be  improved, 
that  we  will  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 


Are  the  members  of  the  school  board 
in  your  district  alive  to  the  best  things 
in  an  educational  way,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  making  the  school  better  serve 
its  patrons?  If  not,  it  is  your  duty  to 
bring  these  matters  to  their  attention 
and  see  to  it  that  they  become  inter- 
ested in  them. 


1414  Chestnut  Street 


ST.  LOCIS,  MO. 


FOR  LEAKY  CYLINDERS. 


ABOUT  400  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  at  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  meetings  at  Manhattan  last  week,  and  no  one  who  mingled 
with  them  there  can  question  the  possibility  of  interesting  young 
people  in  farming.  Their  presence  at  the  state  meeting  was  the  outcome 
of  interest  aroused  through  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  state,  and  by 
the  agricultural  agents  throughout  the  year. 

The  most  important  of  the  recent  activities  in  our  state  is  this  agri- 
cultural club  work.  It  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  farm,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  interesting  and  holding  the  attention 
of  those  upon  whom  our  future  progress  depends  than  by  encouraging  the 
club  work.  Honest  competition  brings  all  our  energy  into  action  and  is 
sure  to  result  in  good. 

Many  exhibits  that  should  have  been  entered  at  Manhattan  were  left 
at  home,  but  those  shown  were  indeed  creditable,  and,  judging  from  re- 
marks heard  near  the  exhibits,  had  a  stimulating  effect  and  will  result  in 
attracting  much  greater  competition  another  year. 

The  cut  shows  the  practical  results  of  the  club  work  and  a  fair  sample 
of  the  products  shown  at  the  state  meeting.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  and  mother-daughter  club  of  Leavenworth 
County  at  the  Farm  Festival  at  Leavenworth.  County  Agent  Ross  is 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  organize  the  young  people. 
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HOW  CAN  A  FARMER  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  RESPONSIBLE  PROTECTION,  ABOUT 
RELIABLE  AND  HONEST  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE,  AMID  THE  CLAMOR  OF  CON- 
FLICTING CLAIMS?    INVESTIGATE.    DON'T  INSURE  BLINDLY.    HERE  IS  INFORMA- 
TION THAT  SHOULD  PROVE  OF  VALUE  IN  ARRIVING  AT  A  WISE  SELECTION. 


THE  COMPANY  BEHIND  THE  INSURANCE. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  well  known  and  thorough 
live  stock  and  insurance  men.  They  have  lived  in  Kansas  all 
their  lives.  Their  reliability  and  financial  standing  has  never 
been  questioned.  They  have  a  record  of  twenty  years  clean 
business  methods  behind  them  and  are  offering  to  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  live  stock  insurance  in  a  clean — safe — reliable  and  well 
managed  company. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

The  record  of  the  Capital  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  is 
a  fine  example  of  clean  methods,  and  hundreds  of  policy 
holders  have  written  of  their  satisfaction.  Not  one  complaint 
among  our  hundreds  of  policy  holders,  is  proof  of  a  record  that 
Kansas  may  well  be  proud  of.  The  fact  that  this  company 
has  paid  all  of  its  losses  in  full,  has  made  our  policy  holders 
our  greatest  boosters. 

The  record  of  our  dealings  with  the  other  fellow  is  the  best 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  are  satisfactorily  furnishing  insurance 
that  will  protect  your  investment  in  live  stock.  Not  a  single 
adjusted  unpaid  loss  on  the  books  today. 

A  company  with  no  complaints  certainly  is  deserving  of 
your  investigation  and  attention.  We  want  you  satisfied  first 
— your  business  next.    This  is  the  way  we  do  business. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS. 

Our  method  is  open  and  above  board.  We  back  up  and 
prove  every  statement  we  make.  We  are  glad  to  have  our 
methods  investigated.  We  are  saving  the  live  stock  owners 
of  Kansas  a  large  sum  of  money  annually.   No  red  tape  about 


our  policies  or  adjustment  of  losses.  We  do  business  to  pro- 
tect the  live  stock  industry  and  not  to  destroy.  Our  reputa- 
tion has  been  made  in  Kansas,  the  only  state  we  are  doing 
business  in,  and  it  must  be  maintained  in  Kansas. 

IS  COMPANY  CONSERVATIVE? 

Insurance  in  the  Capital  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  is 
written  on  a  conservative  and  liberal  policy  and  this  company 
solicits  your  business  on  a  record  of  reliability  and  squareness. 

A  conservative  company  is  a  further  guarantee  of  right 
protection. 

ASK  YOUR  BANKER. 

Your  banker  keeps  posted  on  reliable  and  unreliable  con- 
cerns. Go  to  him— ask  him  about  the  Capital  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Company  of  Topeka.  Most  bankers  over  Kansas 
know  every  officer  of  our  company.  If  he  doesn't  know  us, 
ask  him  to  investigate  our  integrity,  financial  standing  and 
reliability.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  A  policy  with  us  means 
your  continued  business. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  COMPANY. 

The  Capital  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  uses  no  forced 
methods  and  is  on  a  sound  business  basis.  The  responsibility 
of  the  company  gives  you  a  safe  investment.  When  you  place 
insurance  in  our  hands  it  is  backed  by  efficient  service— honesty 
— and  a  record  of  years  of  successful  business  experience  based 
on  responsibility.  There  is  no  theory  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  this  company — all  facts.  Protect  your  live  stock  investment 
on  that  responsibility. 


LET  US  ASSUME  THE  RISK 

We  invite  the  patronage  of  those  who  appreciate  sound  practice  .in  live  stock  insurance.  Every  farmer  needs  live  stock 
protection  because  live  stock  is  the  greatest  single  investment  on  the  average  farm  except  the  farm  itself.  Your  live  stock 
is  the  most  valuable  property  you  own.  It  is  worth  more  than  your  house,  barns,  fences,  machinery  and  other  equipment. 
You  have  your  capital  invested  in  it.  You  have  spent  hours  and  days  and  weeks  and  years  of  time — time  that  is  worth  money 
— taking  care  of  it,  feeding,  nourishing,  watching  over  it.    Your  investment  must  be  protected.    Reliable  live  stock  insurance 

is  a  necessity.  For  the  success  of  your  daily  work,  live  stock  insurance  in 
a  responsible  company  is  the  one  way  in  which  a  farmer  may  feel  safe 
about  the  future.  No  matter  what  happens,  your  investment  is  protected. 
No  worry  about  probable  losses.  All  your  live  stock  may  die — mortgages 
may  fall  due — times  may  be  hard — but  the  man  protected  by  honest  live 
stock  insurance  may  grow  old  in  peace  because  his  money — his  revenue — 
his  success,  is  assured.  No  farmer  knows  the  day  or  hour  when  his  live 
stock  may  be  swept  away,  because  the  life  of  live  stock  and  contemplative 
revenue  from  them  is  very  uncertain.  You  know  without  protection  you 
may  have  terrible  losses,  so  let  us  assume  the  risk. 

DON'T  DELAY  ONE  MINUTE.   Write  now  for  responsible  protection. 
Good,  reliable,  energetic  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 

THE  CAPITAL  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING  -  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
CLYDE  W.  MILLER,  President.  WILL  J.  MILLER,  Vice-President. 

ISAAC  W.  JONES,  Secretary.     OSCAR  GOHLKE,  State  Agent. 
G.  C.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


Insure  Your  Profits  On 

HORSES 
MULES 
CATTLE 
SHEEP 

in  an  honest  and  reliable 
home  company 


Send  the  Coupon  today.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  live  stock  insurance 
and  we  will  send  back  immediately  complete  information  from  the  Capital 
Live  Stock  Insurance  Company.  You  need  the  protection  of  a  reliable  com- 
pany.   Pill  this  coupon  out  now: 


THE  CAPITAL  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Central  National  Bank  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  your  live  stock 
insurance  company.    I  want  to  insure 

Cattle   Horses  


Mules  '.   Sheep  , 


Name   


R.  R.  No.....  Post  Office  


KANSAS 


Waterloo  Boy  Milk- 
ing Machine.  Awarded 
Gold  Medal  at  San 
Diego.  CaJ.,  Aug.  1915. 


The  Waterloo  Boy  Combined 
Tractor  and  Portable  Engine 

Cuts  the  labor  and  time  cost  of  farming.  Gives  you 
the  power  of  eight  good  horses  in  the  field  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  horse  power,  and  of  a  powerful  Portable  Engine 
with  power  enough  to  operate  your  Separator,  Thresher.etc! 

Plows  Eight  Acres  a  Pay  at  a 
Fuel  Cost  of  18c  Per  Acre 

Pulls  three  14-inch  bottom  Power-Lift  Plows,  8  inches 
deep,  in  heavy  soil,  and  with  power  to  spare. 

It  is  self-steering  when  plowing;  light  weight j 
with  wide  wheels,  turns  in  25-foot  circle,  self -oil- 
ing, simple,  well  built  throughout  i 

Buy  your  tractor  now.  Yoa  can  ran 
the  belt  power  at!  winter  and  have  the 
tractor  ready  to  doyour  spring  plowing 
as  toon  os  the  weather  and  ground  are  right. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogs and  full  informa- 
tion on  the  Waterloo 
Buy  Machines.   State  in 
which  machine  you  are, 
interested. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 

1002  W.Srd  Ave. 
Wstertoo,  Iowa 


Waterloo  Boy  Kerosene-Gasoline  Engine.  The 

Teateat  cheap-fuel  power  machine  on  the  market 
Vinner  of  three  gold  medals  at  International  Exposi- 
tions. Reliable  winter  and  summer.  1 1-2  H.  P  to 


All  Waterloo  Boy  Ma- 
chines Strongly  Guaran- 
teed by  the  Biggest  En- 
gine Factory  in  America. 


%7She  Music  Home 
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CENTS  A  DAY 
BUYS  THIS  ELBURN 


The  Elburn  Piano  is  the  most  wonderful  piano  in  the  world 
at  its  price — $225.  It  means  a  saving  of  from  $75  to  $200  from 
the  prices  others  ask.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  the  art  illustra- 
tions and  full  description  of  this  wonderful  instrument.  Espe- 
cially easy  terms  of  payment. 


THE  ELBURN. 


1015  Walnut  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BARTELDES  TESTED  ALFALFA 


BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER  OH  THE  FARM.        ST.  iStVSSS 

and  best  Alfalfa  seed  to  be  had.  Sold  you  direct  from  headquarters.  Wo  handle  enormous  quantities.  Write 
for  free  sample  and  special  free  book  on  Alfalfa.   Also  free  big  catalog  and  pink  list  giving  prices  on  quantities. 

w-k         a.        _s  _       jpi     _3|    jft   107  Massachusetts  St.,    -     Lawrence,  Kansas 

D&rtGlClCS  »€CO.  CO<-        107  ^e?*  Main-St-     -     O'"*.!""'"  City,  Okla. 


107  Sixteenth  St., 


Denver,  Colorado 


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.   It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County.  Kansas,  containing  ICO 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.   Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.    $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  ^section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


FARMER  January  8,  1916 

CROP   REPORT  FOR  YEAR 

THE  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul-  kafir  stover  is  not  only  much  the  heav- 

ture  has  just  completed  the  work  iest  per  acre,  but  is  worth  more  per  ton 

of  calculating  the  yields  and  values  than   that   of   milo   or   feterita.  The 

of  the  farm  products  for  the  year  1915.  stover  yield  of  kafir  was  2,545,134  tons, 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  this  worth  $5,089,400;  of  milo  300,077  tons, 

report:  worth  $439,008;  and  of  feterita  474,793 

Based  on  farm  values,  the  agricultural  tons,  worth  $883,399.    The  yield  of  sor- 

products  of  Kansas  for  the  year  1915  ghum  hay  this  year  is  575,812  tons,  val- 

are  worth  $341,501,439.    While  this  is  ued  at  $1,760,194. 

less  by  about  35  million  dollars  than  The  total   value  of  the  state's  sor- 

that  of  1914,  in  aggregate  wealth  pro-  ghum  crop,  including  all  varieties  of  the 

duction  this  year   ranks  second.     The  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  sorts,  for 

gross  income  from  the  farms  is  about  forage  and  grain,  hay  and  seed,  amounts 

100  dollars  more  than  in  1913,  and  16  to  $27,551,275. 

million  more  than  in  1912,  which  is  In  the  past  no  specific  statistical  in- 
rated  as  the  state's  third  best  year,  formation  about  alfalfa  has  been  avail- 
agriculturally,  able  in  the  board's  report  except  as  to 

Field  crops  are  valued  at  $250,607,544,  acreage.    The  yield  was  accounted  for 

and  animal  and  other  products  at  nearly  under  the  general  head,  "Tame  Hay," 

$91,000,000.     While   this   year's   wheat  which  included  the  hay  of  clover,  timothy 

crop  lacks  practically  66  million  dollars  and  all  other  plants  belonging  in  that 

of  equalling  the  value  of  the  tremendous  classification.    As  Kansas  is  the  premier 

output  of  1914,  the  difference  between  alfalfa  producer,  and  this  legume  is  con- 

the  total  value  of  field  crops  is  only  a  stantly  increasing  in  importance  in  the 

little  more  than  29  million  dollars.  This  state's    agricultural    development  and 

is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  big  in-  prosperity,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  treat 

creases  in  corn,  barley,  forage  and  hay  it  as  a  separate  and  distinct  crop.    It  is 

crops  over  their  productions  of  the  year  figured  strictly  on  a  hay  basts,  as  the 

previous.    The  crops  ranking  highest  in  best  means  of  approximating  its  value, 

value  are  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  the  sor-  Under  this  method,  correspondents  re- 

ghums,  oats  and  prairie  hay,  in  the  order  port  an  average  yield  per  acre  this  year 

named.  of  3.4  tons,  making  the  total  production 

There  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  six  mil-  4,647,078  tons,  worth  $28,433,930,  or  a 
lion  dollars  in  the  value  of  animal  prod-  fraction  more  than  $6  per  ton.  This  low 
ucts,  mostly  accounted  for  in  the  one  valuation  is  attributed  to  a  high  percent- 
item  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  age  of  damaged  hay,  the  season  having 
slaughter,  which  amounts  to  $63,438,405,  been  unfavorable,  in  the  main,  for  proper 
as  against  $69,201,112  last  year.  The  curing.  The  state's  acreage  of  alfalfa  is 
value  of  poultry  and  eggs  sold  is  nearly  1,359,598  acres,  or  a  gain  over  the  pre- 
a  million  dollars  greater,  and  the  but-  ceding  year  of  166,000  acres, 
ter  made  is  worth  about  a  million  dol-  The  yield  of  Irish  potatoes  is  5,138,850 
lars  less.  bushels,  w^rth  $3,407,156,  as  against  an 

The  yield  of  all  wheat,  winter  and  output  of  3,708,342  bushels  last  year, 

spring,  is  placed  at  95,768,176  bushels,  valued  at  $2,743,293.    The  crop  is  the 

worth  $85,681,787.    Of  this  output  95,-  largest  since  1909. 

141,207  bushels  is  winter  wheat.  The  The  production  of  barley  is  the  great- 
average  yield  per  acre  is  12.5  bushels,  est  in  the  history  of  the  state,  amount- 
on  the  area  harvested,  and  the  average  ing  to  10,405,647  bushels,  which  is  an 
value  per  bushel  is  89i  cents.  Although  average  of  a  little  less  than  32  bushels 
there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  matured  to  the  acre,  and  the  crop  is  worth 
wheat  lost  through  continuously  wet  $4,399,469.  The  barley  is  grown  prin- 
weather,  the  year's  crop  is  second  in  size  cipally  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
only  to  last  year's  output  of  181  million  With  a  smaller  acreage  and  a  larger 
bushels.  yield,  the  value  of  the  year's  millet  of 
Barton  County  is  the  leading  wheat  $1,035,740,  is  less  by  about  $170,000 
producer  this  year,  with  a  yield  of  3,-  than  in  1914. 

086,636  bushels.  Reno  is  second  with  The  yield  of  prairie  hay  is  extra  large, 
2,804,461  bushels;  Pratt  third,  with  2,-  with  a  quality  somewhat  lower  than  the 
716,764  bushels,  and  Mitchell  fourth,  average  because  of  the  wet  summer,  ac- 
with  2,708,514  bushels.  More  than  two-  cording  to  reports.  No  definite  figures 
thirds  of  the  spring  wheat  was  produced  as  to  tonnage  and  values  are  available, 
in  the  two  northwestern  counties  of  owing  to  the  custom  of  receiving  the 
Sherman  and  Cheyenne,  bordering  on  output  figures  in  the  following  year, 
Colorado.  through  assessors.  It  is  the  intention  to 
The  yield  of  corn  from  4,537,238  acres  hereafter  secure  these  statistics  for  cur- 
is  142,653,140  bushels,  worth  $73,547,-  rent  years. 
443.  The  acreage  is  the  smallest  since  live  stock  in  Kansas. 
1882,  owing  to  the  unusually  large  area  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
in  wheat  and  unfavorable  conditions  at  just  finished  compiling  the  live  stock 
planting  time.  The  average  yield  per  statistics  for  the  year  1015.  The  figures 
acre  of  31.4  bushels  is  the  highest  since  show  that  there  have  been  substantial 
1889.  The  acre-yield  falls  only  a  little  increases  in  the  numbers  of  all  kinds  of 
short  of  doubling  that  of  1914.  The  stock,  except  horses,  which  are  less  by 
aggregate  yield  exceeds  last  year's  by  55  8,000  head.  Other  cattle  than  milk  cows 
million  bushels  and  is  worth  14  million  have  gained  in  numbers  490,000,  swine 
dollars  more.  Smith  County  leads  with  356,000,  milk  cows  104,000,  mules  33,000 
0,423,824  bushels,  and  following,  in  or-  and  sheep  7,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
der,  are  Jewell  with  5,486.148  bushels,  state's  live  stock  is  $31,655,642,  a  gain 
and  Marshall,  with  5,134,180  bushels.  of  $50,000,000.  Horses  have  increased  in 
These  three  counties  are  in  the  tier  bor-  value  $10  a  head,  mules  $7,  milk  cows 
tiering  Nebraska.  In  fact  all  other  $1,  other  cattle  $1.50,  sheep  25  cents,^ 
counties  having  so  much  as  three  mil-  while  hogs  are  lower  by  at  least  50  cents' 
lions  bushels  or  more  each,  except  Dick-  a  head. 

inson,  are  in  that  tier,  namely:   Brown,  The  numbers  and  value  of  stock  of  the 

Nimaha,  Phillips,  Republic  and  Wash-  different  kinds  is  as  follows: 

ington.    The  highest  average  yield  per  Number.  Value. 

acre  is  reported  from  Lincoln,  amount-     Horses   1,063.356  $116,969,160 

ing  to  43  bushels;  followed  by  Brown  Mules  and  asses. .   276.405  33,732,390 

and  Geary  with  42;   Cloud,  Dickinson,     Milk  cows   276.495  59.590,422 

Doniphan'  and    Saline,    with    41;    and     Other  cattle   1,919,756  81,589,630 

Chase   with   40  bushels.     The  average     Sheep    138,082  690.410 

yield  per  acre  in  Smith  County,  as  in     Swine   1,807,463  18,074,630 

Marshall,  was  38  bushels;  while  Jewell  — =  

reported  36  bushels.  Total  value  of  live  stock.  .$310,655,642 

The  yield  of  oats  is  34,304,085  bush-  acreage  of  wheat  sown. 

els,  averaging  24.4  bushels  per  acre,  and  Correspondents  of  the  State  Board  of 

it  is  worth  $13,037,889;   as  against  a  Agriculture  estimate    that    the  wheat 

crop  of  45,349,000  bushels  last  year,  val-  sown  in  Kansas  the  past  fall  is  10.5  per 

ued  at  $17,780,000.  cent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  ap- 

Heretofore  the  production  of  non-  proximating  in  the  aggregate  8,454,000 
saccharine  sorghums  has  been  given  in  acres,  as  against  9.44S.000  acres  in  1914. 
tons  only,  which  would  appear  to  clas-  This  fall's  sowing  is  far  above  the  aver- 
sify  them  chiefly  as  forage.  However,  age,  however,  and  is  the  third  most  ex- 
it s  the^y  are  grown  both  for  grain  and  tensive.  Its  area  is  exceeded  only  by 
for  forag«,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  that  sown  in  the  autumns  of  1914 
show  the  yield  and  value  of  grain  in  and  1913. 

bushels  and  the  tonnage  and  value  of  The  general  average  condition  of  the 
the  stover,  as  well  as  the  tonnage  and  state's  growing  wheat  is  very  satisfac- 
value  of  sorghums  for  hay.  tory.  The  general  snow  that  has  just 
A  summary  reveals  that  Kansas  this  fallen,  blanketing  the  wheat,  lends  en- 
year  produced  30,236,177  bushels  of  sor-  couragement  to  an  already  optimistic 
ghum  grain,  worth  $13,896,344.  while  prospect  for  this  time  of  year, 
the  stover — the  forage  after  harvesting  Practically  all  the  counties  compris- 
the  grain — amounted  to  3,320,004  tons,  ing  the  (-astern  two-thirds  of  the  state 
worth  $6,411,807.  This  makes  an  ag-  show  decreases  in  acreages  sown  amount- 
gregate  value  of  $20,308,151.  Kafir,  of  ing  to  as  much  as  42  per  cent  in  Wabaun- 
course,  is  the  chief  of  these  sorghums.  see,  a  comparatively  unimportant  wheat 
Its  yield  of  grain  is  21,633,110  bushels,  grower,  however.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  that  of  milo  is  4.033,411  bushels,  larger  areas  were  sown  in  all  the  coun- 
and  of  feterita  4.596.656  bushels.  The  ties  of  the  western  third,  except  a  half- 
returns  show  also  that  the  tonnage  of  dozen  in  the  northern  part  of  that  region. 
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At  Last  the  Farmers  of  Kansas  Can  Borrow  Money 
as  Cheaply  as  the  Railroads  and  Big  Corporations 

The  dreams  and  hopes  of  many  a  Kansas  farmer  are  about  to  be  realized.  At  last  farming  is  to  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  business  and  the  farmer  is  to  have  the  use  of  capital  on  ecpaal  terms  with  the  railroads,  manufacturer 
and  merchant.   The  interest  rate  on  his  farm  loan  is  to  be  lowered  one-third  to  one-half. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association,  a  mutual  organization  of  Kansas  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  cheaper  money  for  the  members  of  the  Association.  This  organization  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  State  Bank  Commissioner  in  all  of  its  operations,  is  capably  officered  and  managed  and  is  already  on  the 
high  road  to  success. 

Such  associations  have  thrived  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  Europe  and  proven  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  agriculture. 
Several  small  institutions  of  this  character  are  now  doing  a  successful  business  in  Wisconsin,  in  a  limited  territory.  It  re- 
mained for  Kansas,  with  her  usual  progressiveness,  to  charter  and  organize  the  first  state-wide  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  her  farmers. 


M.  McAuliffe, 
Pres.  Farmers  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


E.  E.  Frizell, 
Farmer  and  Ranch- 
man,   Lamed,  Kan. 


J.  G.  Johnson, 

Landowner, 
Peabody,  Kan. 


W.  C.  Lansdon, 
Editor  Salina  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


W.  M.  Price. 
State  Senator,  Pres. 
Lyon  Co.  State  Bank, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


T.  A.  McNeal,  Editor 
Mail     and  Breeze, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


THESE  IVIEIM  ARE  DIRECTORS  OE  THE  EIRST 
STATE -WIDE   RURAL  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 


A.-L.  Sponsler, 
Sec.  Kan.  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Chas.  F.  Scott, 
Editor  Iola  Register, 
Iola,  Kan. 


J.  H.  Myers, 
Farmer 
Washington,  Kan. 


W.  A.  Ayers,  Con- 
gressman 8th  Dis- 
trict, Wichita,  Kan. 


J.  M.  Davis, 
Farmer,  State  Sena- 
tor, Bourbon  County. 


R.  J.  Linscott, 
Farmer, 
Holton,  Kan. 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 
•    Will  Begin  Making  Loans  February  1st 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  in  which  the  books  of  the  association  have  been  open  for  membership  hundreds  have 
joined.  Hence  the  early  date  at  which  loans  can  be  made  and  the  value  of  this  association  to  the  Kansas  farmer,  proven, 
Mark  well  this  date  for  it  means  a  new  era  in  Kansas  farm  loans.  On'  that  date  the  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  rural  Kansas  finances. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  are  going  to  want  the  use  of  some  money — naturally  you  will  want  the  best  terms — 
then  join  this  association.  Only  members  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  Join  now,  as  loans  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
applications  are  received.  Let  us  send  you  full  and  convincing  details  and  particulars  about  this  association  and  what  it 
means  to  you.    Clip  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  prepare  to  share  in  the  prosperity  this  association  will  bring  you. 

JOIN  NOW  AND  BECOME  A  CHARTER  MEMBER 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  KANSAS  RURAL 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  K,  Emporia,  Kansas  !_ 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association, 

Dept.  K,  Emporia,  Kansas 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  your 
sixteen-page  booklet  which  explains  in  detail  the  plan  of 
The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  and  tells  how  I  can 
become  a  member  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  co-operative 
organization  of  Kansas  farmers. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Dorit  leave  the 
flavor  to  chance 

DON'T  spoil  good  but- 
ter by  using  poor  salt. 
To  get  the  best  results  from 
your  good  stock,  good  feed 
and  careful  dairying,  go  one 
step  further.  Use  Worcester 
Salt  in  your  butter-making. 

Worcester's  pure,  even 
grains  work  in  easily,  and 
do  away  with  "mottles"  and 
streaks.  Its  genuine  salti- 
ness brings  out  the  fine 
flavor  your  butter  deserves. 

Worcester  Salt  overcomes 
many  of  the  troubles  you  meet 
in  producing  top  notch  butter. 
Our  booklet,  "Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm",  tells  why.  Free  on 
request. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

"The  Salt  with  the  Savor" 

Packed  in  28-lb.  and  56-lb.  bags  of 
strong  Irish  linen.  Get  a  bag  at 
your  grocer's. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  a 
pertect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2x6's.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and 


c 


BluePrint  CftEE 

PLANS  rnLL  jjl 


It  -win  mix  Vfc  cu.  ft.  at  a  batcn.  * 
lias  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  ti.  t>. 
tngine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine— and  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plans 
will  come  81  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  1450     Bthawka,  Heft' 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


O 


Before  yon  buy  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  12^c.  per  rod.  Many 
other  styles  and  prices. 

WRITE  NOW.  to  

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

78S7  Industrial  St..  Peoria, III. 


r 


Corn  Belt  Mill 


Days  Grinds  more  ear  com  orsmallgrtin, 
FREE     wilhless  power,  thanany  other  milL 
TPIAL  Doesn't  warm  the  feed.  Lathe-centered 
Burrs  may  be  changed  in  three  minutes. 
Tryit  20  days  free.    Write  to-day  for 

^  Spartan  Mfg.  Co. 

102  Main  St.,  Pontiae.ll!. 


[log 

showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
1  der  filled  direct  from,  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehousoB  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas.  Betur  fence  for  Uae  money.  WRITE 
NOW  beforo  you  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.    ;  7  King  St.,  Ottawa.  Kansas. 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 
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of  the  Da  iry  Cow 


THE  dairy  cow  will  more  and  more 
replace  strictly  meat-producing 
animals  where  land,  labor  and 
feed  are  high.  The  cow  produces  human 
food  with  far  greater  economy  than  do 
these  meat-producing  animals.  That  this 
increase  in  milk  cows  is  actually  taking 
place,  is  shown  by  the  United  States 
census  figures.  During  the  period  1900- 
1910,  milk  cows  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased about  20  per  cent  in  number. 
This  is  about  the  same  percentage  in- 
crease as  took  place  in  our  population 
during  the  same  period.  The  total  num- 
ber of  all  cattle,  however,  decreased  dur- 
ing the  ten-year  period,  showing  that 
dairy  cows  are  taking  the  place  of  beef 
cattle.  Professor  Frandsen  of  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  College  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Nebraska  Dairyman's 
Association,  brought  out  this  economy 
of  the  milk  cow  in  a  most  striking 
manner : 

"The  following  data  regarding  the  ac- 
tual food  value  of  the  cow  and  the 
steer,"  said  Professor  Frandsen,  "is  a 
comparison  made  of  the  milk  produced 
by  one  of  our  cows,  La  May,  in  one  year 
and  the  composition  of  the  carcass  of 
the  steer  weighing  1,250  pounds. 

26,708.3  1,250 
Pounds  Steer 
Milk  Weight 

Proteids   841.31  172 

Fat.   774.51  333 

Sugar  1,196.53 

Ash   237.70  43 


Total  3,050.05  548 

"The  cow  produced  proteids  sufficient 
for  nearly  five  steers,  fat  for  more  than 
two  steers,  and  mineral  matter  enough 
to  build  the  skeletons  of  nearly  six 
steers,  and  in  addition  to  this  1,196.53 
pounds  of  milk  sugar. 

"Comparison  of  the  feed  is  fully  as 
striking.  The  steer  took  two  years  of 
liberal  feeding  to  build  up  its  products, 
while  the  product  of  the  cow  was  less 
than  one  year.  Again,  the  steer  after 
giving  this  product  is  a  "goner,"  while 
the  cow  is  on  deck  ready  to  do  the  same 
thing  next  year. 

"The  cow  is  the  original  conserva- 
tionist. She  produces  human  food 
cheaper  than  any  other  animal  on  the 
farm.  The  principal  constituents  of 
butter  come  from  the  air,  sunshine  and 
water.  To  put  it  differently,  $20  worth 
of  wheat  takes  as  much  fertility  from 
the  soil  as  $390  worth  of  cream.  The 
most  practical  way  to  keep  up  soil  fer- 
tility is  to  make  it  our  business  to  sell 
those  products  which  remove  the  least 
plant  food. 

"We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  regard- 
ing the  crowded  professions.  The  gov- 
ernment statistics  indicate  that  Ne- 
braska has  less  than  eight  cows  per 
square  mile.  Some  of  the  eastern  states 
have  as  much  as  forty-four  cows  per 
square  mile.  As  long  as  these  conditions 
maintain  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  more  and  better  room  for  dairy  farm- 
ing. In  fact,  if  we  had  twice  as  many 
live  stock  farmers,  it  would  mean  that 
in  various  ways  every  farmer  could  ma- 
terially reduce  the  expense  of  producing, 
handling  and  marketing  his  products. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  jeal- 
ous, cut-throat  spirit  that  exists  in  cer- 
tain classes  in  our  cities." 


More  Cows  from  Wisconsin. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  someone  going  to  other  states 
for  the  purpose  of  buyir  g  dairy  cows  to 
ship  into  Kansas.  Only  recently  we 
noted  that  Victor  Stuewe,  a  young  Wa- 
baunsee County  farmer,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Wisconsin  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  cows  to  stock  the  dairy  farm 
he  is  developing.  He  was  accompanied 
on  this  trip  by  Professor  Reed  of  the 
agricultural  college,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  buy  a  bunch  of  cows  for  the 
various  state  institutions  of  Kansas,  in- 
cluding a  few  for  the  college  at  Man- 
hattan. 

Mr.  Stuewe  has  not  heretofore  been 
engaged  very  extensively  in  dairying, 
but  after  graduating  from  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  returning  to  actual 
farm  work,  he  became  convinced  that 
dairy  farming  was  the  most  profitable 
line  he  could  follow.  His  farm  is  lo- 
cated in  a  good  grazing  district  and  he 
has  already  built  silos,  thus  providing 
succulent  winter  feed  that  will  take  the 
place  of  summer  grass  in  milk  produc- 


tion. Mr.  Stuewe  expects  to  develop  a 
high  class  dairy  farm,  selling  the  cream 
and  using  the  skim  milk  for  the  feeding 
of  hogs  and  calves. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
to  which  we  might  refer,  where  bright 
young  men  have  seen  the  possibilities  in 
using  the  milk  cow  in  the  development 
of  a  profitable  system  of  farming.  As 
Mr.  Stuewe  stated,  dairy  products  are 
staples  and  always  find  a  ready  sale  for 
cash.  The  production  of  these  products 
affords  an  outlet  for  a  large  amount  of 
farm-grown  feeds  and  offers  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  manage- 
ment. 


How  to  Keep  Barnyard  Dry. 

A  dairy  farmer  in  Jackson  County 
writes  that  his  barnyard  is  so  located 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  Hooded  and  extremely 
muddy  during  the  winter.  A  muddy 
barnyard  is  a  most  disagreeable  feature 
on  any  farm.  Milk  cows  that  have  to 
wallow  through  the  mire  of  a  muddy 
yard  to  reach  the  water  trough,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  in  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  in- 
herited an  improperly  located  yard  and 
is  thus  compelled  to  make  the  most  of 
it  or  tear  up  the  buildings  and  start 
anew.  It  may  be  possible  for  him  to 
improve  this  condition  to  some  extent, 
but  it  will  require  work.  With  a  road 
scraper  or  grader  he  can  throw  up  a 
dike  around  all  sides  of  the  yard  but 
the  lower  one.  This  will  keep  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  upper  side  from  getting 
on  to  the  yard.  The  floor  of  the  barn 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  ground  a  hundred  feet 
away.  If  this  grade  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  time,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  raise  the  floor.  If  any  sandy 
dirt  is  available,  enough  of  it  to  grade 
up  to  the  new  floor  level  should  be  hauled 
to  the  barn.  The  water  from  the  roof 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  gutters  and 
piped  to  a  ditch  entirely  outside  of  the 
yard.  In  short,  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  keep  all  outside  water 
from  getting  into  the  yard  and  remov- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  that  which 
falls  in  the  yard. 

Those  locating  new  barns  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  location,  as  the  yard 
surrounding  the  barn  should  first  of  all 
be  well  drained. 


Next  Step  in  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding. 

The  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  business  is 
now  progressing  very  rapidly  in  Kansas. 
When  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  are  scarce, 
breeders  are  tempted  to  save  all  the 
males  and  sell  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. As  the  numbers  of  pure-bred 
cattle  increase,  disposing  of  bull  calves 
in  this  way  will  become  less  and  less 
satisfactory.  Buyers  will  get  more  and 
more  critical  and  prices  will  of  course 
go  down. 

As  long  as  the  pure-bred  was  compet- 
ing with  the  "scrub"  it  was  easy  sailing 
for  the  breeder  having  pure-bred  bulls 
for  sale.  The  time  will  soon  be  at  hand, 
however,  when  the  competition  will  be 
between  pure-bred  animals.  When  this 
time  arrives  breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy 
cattle  cannot  expect  to  make  a  profit- 
able business  of  their  bull  selling  unless 
they  produce  superior  individuals.  The 
"pure-bred  scrub"  is  a  well  recognized 
factor  in  all  breeds  of  live  stock  and 
should  be  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. As  long  as  he  is  used  for  breeding 
purposes,  little  progress  can  be  made  in 
improving  the  common  stock.  As  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  become  more  numer- 
ous it  will  be  found  that  a  registration 
certificate  alone  will  not  sell  a  bull.  He 
must  be  possessed  of  considerable  merit 
and  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of 
judicious  advertising  must  be  used. 


One  of  the  great  unnecessary  losses 
among  dairymen  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bulls  when  they  are  mature  and  at  their 
best.  The  average  dairyman  buys  a 
young  bull,  uses  him  two  or  three  years, 
and  offers  him  for  sale  without  waiting 
to  learn  of  the  quality  of  his  daughters. 
His  neighbor,  instead  of  buying  the  old 
bull,  buys  a  young  one.  and  the  older 
one  that  may  be  worth  a  fortune  to  the 
community  is  sold  for  beef,  while  the 
neighbor  is  experimenting  with  the 
young  one. 
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ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 


JhneAicaM.  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

Bend  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  Bcparator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel*  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box    309 1     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ANY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 

about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers'  money-saving 
proposition.   Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  611  Union  BWr„ABd«pson,In4. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.   Des  Moines.  Ia.     Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

"- kkz.  Bl«r. 


gl  j  EuhaagoCmg.  611  Indiana! 


611' 


|WQgIHTWO$75.SEPAEg 


MB.  Geo.  Rigdon,  of  Harvard,  Mich, . 
wrote  me:    *1  paid  3100  apiece  for 
my  first  two  and  §85  for  my  last  sep- 
arator. ' '  We  sold  him  a  new  Galloway 
Sanitary  Bath-in-Oil  Cream  Separ- 
ator.   He  eaya:  "It  looks  to  me 
like  it  was  built  to  oat- 
wear  the  oth- 
er three. ' ' 
Where  other  sep- 
arators are  good 
the  New  Galloway  Sanitary 
is  as  good  or  better.  Where 
others  are  wrong  the  Sani- 
tary is  right.    The  beat 
skimming  service,  the  most 
proved  design,  the  best  material 
and  finish  for  less  money  I 

Galloway  £ 
it  a  ry  is  as 
pood  as  I  say 
it  is,  you  can- 
not afford 
**^0r~     to  buy  an/ 
other  kind 

If  it  is  not  as  good  

I  say,  then  I  could  not  afford  to  offer 
it  to  yon  for  a  nfnety-daytria].  I  couldn't  afford  to  guarantee 
it  for  ten  years  against  defective  workmanship  and  materials. 
Yoo  save  money  when  you  buy  it;  you  make  money  when  yoa 
uBe  it.  Try  it.  If  you  like  it,  buy  it;  if  you  don't,  send  itback. 
That's  mv  selling  plan  i  t  a  nutshell.  Shipped  from  Spokane, 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Waterloo  and  Kansas  City. 

WW.  GfiLLOWAY  CO.,  Box  213   .  Waterloo,  Iowa 


F 


— Speaking  of  Service 

You  don't  expect  to  keep  a 
pair  of  overalls  on  a  Eilver 
platter  — yoa  wear  'em  to 
work  in 


OVERALLS 

wear  like  Hickory  —  give  the 
kind  of  service  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  — and  they  Fit.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  your  size, 
he  can  get  it  in  24  hours  from 

BURNHAM-MUKGER-ROOT 
Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


J^flnd  Terracing  *? 

Made  Easy 

^a^witii  the  common  sense 

V  /  ^W^&ioiiGr.d.r 
^e^g    cleans  out  laterals — grades  roads 


ds 

AH  bteel— Simple — Practical 

Frlceonly  one-fourth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  full  information  and  introductory  proposition. 

0wonsboroOitcher&ErailerC».liis.6»x82F,0winsbor(,Ky. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea*. 
ily  attached.  Mo  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrr  DAAhT 
train  list  and  free  book  riTCC  DUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Depl  140  Calesburc 


Sriadw.      I  #B  9  Steel  Had  Hill., 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yoa  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  Hsu 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


BOWSHER  SWEEp  MILLS 


Different  from  all  others.  Grind  Corn  with 

shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  all  land* 

of  small  grain.  4  and  2  horse  sizea. 

(Aho  make  10  sizes  of  belt  mills) 

..FREE—  filder  on  "Feeds  and  Manures" 
C.N.P.Bowsber  Co,  South  Bend,  to* 

Patterson  Machinery  Co..  H25  W.  1 1th  Sl„Kansal  Clty.MO. 
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Guernsey  Cattle  Record. 

From  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  we  have  a  compilation  and  compar- 
ison of  the  highest  fifty  records  made 
in  that  breed  of  cattle  for  the  years  of 
November,  1913,  to  November,  1914,  and 
November,  1914,  to  November,  1915, 
■which  brings  out  some  interesting  facts. 

In  the  1913-1914  list  there  appears 
one  cow  with  a  record  of  over  1,000 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  cOw  was 
May  Rilma,  that  produced  19,673  pounds 
of  milk  and  1,073.41  pounds  butter  fat. 
No  cows  appear  in  the  900-pound  list. 
Seven  appear  in  the  800-pound  list,  six- 
teen in  the  700,  and  twenty-six  in  the 
600  list.  The  average  of  the  entire  fifty 
records  is  715.7  pounds  fat. 

In  the  year  1914-1915  there  appeared 
also  a  cow  with  over  1,000  pounds  of 
fat,  Murne  Cowan,  having  produced  24,- 
008  pounds  milk  and  1,098.18  pounds 
fat.  Two  cows  appear  in  the  900-pound 
list,  seven  in  the  800,  twenty-two  in  the 
700,  and  only  eighteen  in  the  600.  In 
tabular  form  this  data  appears  as 
follows : 

1913-1914  1914-1915 
No.  of  No.  OF 

Class.         Cows.  Avg.   Cows^  Avg. 

1.000-pound   1    1,073         1  1,098 

900-pound   2  941 

800-pound   7      849         7  836 

700-pound  16      726       22  739 

600-pound,  26      658       18  666 

Total  50      716       50  742 

Five  of  the  cows  which  appeared  last 
year  appear  again  this  year.  Their 
names  and  records  are  as  follows: 

1913-14  1914-15 
Fat  Fat 

Julie  of  the  Chene  827.20  953.53 

Beauty  Eagle  652.85  846.86 

Imp.  Rosie  V.  of  the  Bourg 

de  Bas   635.99  755.07 

Imp.  France  XVIII's 

Daughter  ■  701.24  734.28 

Golden  Lassie  of  Paxtang. 675.45  715.38 

Several  of  the  cows  in  last  year's  list 
have  daughters  that  have  also  entered 
the  list  of  the  fifty  highest  records. 

The  average  fat  production  for  the 
entire  breed  has  raised  eight  pounds 
during  this  time  and  the  above  figures 
would  indicate  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  700-pound 
cows  and  better  during  the  year — the 
number  in  this  class  increasing  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-two. 
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Cow  Testing  Associations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Dairy  Association,  held  in  Manhattan 
last  week,  Mr.  Engle,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Test- 
ing Association,  stated  that  the  associa- 
tion had  enabled  him  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  production  in  his  herd  at  least 
fifty  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  an- 
nually. This  is  a  remarkably  good 
showing  as  a  result  of  two  years  of  this 
kind  of  work.  While  he  could  not  speak 
positively  for  all  the  members  of  the 
association,  he  said  the  others  had  been 
benefited  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  great  deal  <d  interest  was  taken  in 
the  work  of  this  association  at  the  dairy- 
men's meeting.  A  cow  testing  associa- 
tion touches  the  dairy  business  of  a 
community  from  so  many  different 
angles  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
more  of  these  organizations  are  not  now 
working  in  Kansas.  This  one  in  Dickin- 
son County  is  now  in  its  third  year.  It 
does  not  have  quite  so  many  members 
as  it  had  in  the  beginning,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  membership  is  made  up  in  en- 
thusiasm. Some  of  the 'members  dropped 
out  early  in  the  game  because  the  record 
showed  that  they  were  losing  money. 
They  were  fooling  themselves  into  be- 
lieving they  were  dairymen,  and  not  be- 
ing disposed  to  do  the  things  necessary 
to  make  the  business  profitable,  they 
dropped  out  and  turned  their  efforts  to 
other  lines  of  farming. 

The  whole  tendency  of  this  associa- 
tion has  been  to  arouse  keener  interest 
in  dairying  in  the  community.  Every 
man  in  it  is  a  better  dairyman  than  he 
was  in  the  start.  One  might  assume  at 
first  thought  that  the  locating  of  in- 
ferior cows  would  be  the  most  important 
result  of  the  work  of  the  cow  tester. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  things 
brought  about,  but  the  replies  to  the 
questions  asked  Mr.  Engle  indicated  that 
he  is  now  feeding  his  cows  better  and 
giving  them  better  care  as  a  result  of 
being  a  member  of  the  association.  The 
right  kind  of  feed  and  care  will  make 
many  a  cow  profitable  that  has  been 
kepTat  a  loss.  These  results  came  about 
because  of  the  friendly  rivalry  that  de- 
veloped and  through  the  opportunity  to 
learn  better  methods  from  the  monthly 
visits  of  the  tester.  Through  him  comes 
fresh  dairy  knowledge  from  many 
sources.  He  carries  from  one  farm  to 
another  the  good  things  he  finds  in  his 
visits.  In  the  beginning  every  man  used 
the  tester  to  the  limit  when  he  made  his 


monthly  calls.  So  anxious  were  these 
men  for  all  the  information  they  could 
get,  they  imposed  on  the  tester.  Pro- 
fessor Reed  told  how  the  man  who  was 
doing  the  work  was  kept  up  night  after 
night  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  as  he 
was  making  his  rounds.  Each  member 
was  anxious  to  talk  cows  and  dairy 
methods,  wanted  to  know  all  about  what 
the  other  members  were  doing,  and  in 
his  eagerness  forgot  that  while  he  could 
stand  it  to  sit  up  until  midnight  one 
night,  the  tester  was  being  called  upon 
to  do  this  night  after  night. 

Assurance  was  given  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Engle's  remarks,  that  other  associa- 
tions would  soon  be  started.  One  is  al- 
ready fairly  well  under  way  in  the  Mul- 
vane  district  of  Sedgwick  and  Sumner 
counties.  The  idea  of  having  local  dairy 
meetings  at  these  centers  where  testing 
associations  was  organized,  was  sug- 
gested at  the  meeting.  A  motion  was 
made  and  passed,  authorizing  the  officers 
of  the  State  Dairy  Association  to  ar- 
range for  two  or  three  such  meetings 
through  the  year  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Manhattan.  The 
plan  was  to  hold  these  meetings  in  such 
dairy  centers  as  Abilene,  Mulvane,  Fort 
Scott,  and  Tonganoxie.  Every  one  of 
these  centers  should  have  a  live  cow 
testing  association.  These  associations 
could  arrange  to  have  some  splendid 
meetings  of  the  state  association  in  these 
different  localities. 


Efficiency  of  Renters. 
The  tenant  farmer  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  shiftless  in  his  methods  and 
is  often  accused  of  being  simply  a  soil 
miner,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  according  to  O.  R.  Johnson  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
Whatever  shortcomings  may  generally  be 
correctly  charged  to  the  tenant,  they  are 
the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the 
individual.  In  some  ways  the  tenant 
seems  to  be  more  efficient  than  the 
owner  who  farms  beside  him,  if  we  can 
take  a  Northwestern  Missouri  county  as 
a  typical  example.  In  the  part  of  that 
county  which  was  most  completely  stud- 
ied by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  tenant  farms 
102.7  acres  of  land  for  every  workman 
he  employs,  including  himself,  as  com- 
pared with  only  about  93.4  acres  farmed 
by  the  owners  and  part  owners  in  the 
same  region.  The  tenant  farms  twenty- 
nine  acres  for  every  horse  that  he  keeps, 
while  the  owner  farms  only  about 
twenty-five  and  a  half  acres  per  horse. 
These  facts  may  be  interpreted  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  land  owner  is  often  an 
older  man,  or  he  is  in  easier  circum- 
stances, financially,  and  does  less  work 
himself,  consequently  the  average  num- 
ber of  acres  per  workman  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  lower.  The  tenant  farms 
seventy-three  acres  with  $100  worth  of 
equipment,  and  the  owner  farms  only 
about  fifty-five  acres,  showing  a  greater 
apparent  difference  in  efficiency  here 
than  elsewhere,  but  there  are  probably 
more  reasons  to  doubt  whether  these  fig- 
ures correctly  show  the  real  difference 
in  efficiency.  While  the  tenant  farms 
more  than  one  and  a  third  times  as  much 
land  with  $100  worth  of  equipment,  it 
is  probable  that  he  does  this  because  he 
borrows  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
neighboring  land-owning  farmer.  The 
figures  on  work  obtained  from  the  horses 
and  men  employed  are  not  open  to  this 
criticism  as  such  help  borrowed  is  usu- 
ally repaid.  Wherever  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  tools  which  enables  each  to 
use  the  other's  property  and  avoid  buy- 
ing for  himself,  co-operation  has  resulted 
in  more  efficient  use  of  the  funds  of 
both,  but  Mr.  Johnson  feels  sure,  from 
his  observations  during  the  survey,  that 
the  tenant  in  the  region  studied  was 
very  badly  under-equipped  and  would 
not  have  gotten  greater  results  with  a 
lower  expenditure  for  machinery  if  he 
had  not  obtained  an  advantage  by  bor- 
rowing. 


Cleanliness  on  the  farm  will  pay  big 
returns  on  the  labor  involved — whether 
it  be  in  the  stables,  barnyard,  hog  lots, 
or  in  the  fields. 
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Pouch  is 
3%x3in 

No  matter  what  to- 
bacco  you  are  now 
chewing,  if  you  will  try 
PIPER  Heidsieck  you 
will  become  a  permanent 
user  of  this  famous  tobacco. 
To  induce  you  to  make  atrial, 
we  will  send  you  free,  this 
genuine  leather 

Tobacco  Pouch 

Strongly  made  of  fine  tan  leather 
with  a  flap  and  patent  snap  clasp. 
Every  man  who  loves  a  good  chew 
will  prize  this  handsome,  handy 
leather  pouch  to  carry  his  tobacco  in 


Just  hold* 
10c  Cut  of 
PIPER  Heidsieck. 


PIPER  Heidsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (chfTvaorne) 

Sold  Everywhere  in  5c  and  10c  cuts 

PIPER  Heidsieck  is  the  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in 
the  world.  Every  leaf  of  ripe,  golden  brown  tobacco  used  in 
"PIPER"  is  carefully  selected  from  Nature's  choicest  crops, 
clean,  sweet  and  mellow.  The  flavor  of  "PIPER"  is  differ- 
ent from  all  other  tobaccos  made  —  a  rich,  wine-like,  delightful 
taste  which  never  fails  to  make  a  friend. 

We  Want  You  to  Try  PIPER  Heidsieck 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  a  full-size  10c  cut  of  "PIPER" 
and  this  handsome  leather  pouch  FREE. 

The  tobacco,  the  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  will  cost  us  20 
cents — and  we  are  glad  to  spend  the  money  to 
get  you  to  try  "PIPER"  just  once. 

We  know  that  once  you  have 
started,  you  will  become  a  perma- 
nent friend  of  this  wonderfully 
wholesome,  healthful  and  satisfy- 
ing tobacco. 

In  writing  us  please  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  dealer  of  whom  you 
buy  your  tobacco. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
484  Broome  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  Room 


PRICES  HIGHER 
TRAPPING  WORTH  WM4LE 


HIDES  and  FURS 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO. 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue,      TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.      Wichita,  Kan.      Grand  Island,  Neb.       Joplin,  Mo.       Dallas,  Texas. 


For  WHEAT  and  CORN 

ALFALFA  and  all  other  crops,  a  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  impor- 
tant aa  to  seed  or  plant.   The  Western  pulverizes,  packs  and 
mulches — makes  a  perfect  seed  bed — at  one  operation,  with- 
out  extra  horsepower.  Especially  adapted  for  breaking 
crust  on  winter  wheat  or  other  grain — forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  granular  surface  mulch  without 
hurting  the  grain.    Stops  evaporation — preserves  moisture. 

Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  MaTSs  in  i 

Made  in  8  sizes,  1  and  3  sections.   Sold  direct,  price  $20  and  up.  We 
want  every  farmer  to  have  our  free  catalog  before  buying  a  roller  or  packer. 
It  will  prove  we  can  save  you  money  and  have  far  the  best  machine.  Contains 
full  description  and  price  direct  to  you.  letters  from  many  farmers  proving 
advantages  over  other  makes,  and  much  other  valuable  information.  Send  for  it 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Hastings,  Nebr.  Box 


Its 

today, 
405 


FOR  ONLY  S20.00 

Vat  is  separate  from  the  furnace  and  is  made  of 
best  grade  No.  20  guage  galvanized  metal,  rein- 
forced with  heavy  angle  iron  and  has  two  wrought 
iron  chainhooks  on  each  side.  It  is  30  inches  wide 
at  top,  24  inches  at  bottom,  18  inches  deep  and  6 
feet  long.  Capacity  150  gallons.  Has  extra  per- 
forated loose  bottom  to  prevent  contents  sticking. 

Furnace  is  made  of  range  steel,  round  bottom, 
reinforced  with  angle  iron  and  angle  iron  legs. 
Has  heavy  door  with  draft  regulator.  Burns  any- 
thing, cobs,  chunks,  etc.  Equipped  with  grates  for 
burning  coal.  Six  feet  of  smoke  stack  furnished. 


We  will  deliver  this  Combination  Feed  Cooker  and 
Scalding  Vat  at  your  station  —  freight  prepaid. 


Handiest  Article  for  the  Farm.  Used  for 
cooking  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  stock  and 
poultry ;  scalding  bogs;  heating  water  for  al  1  pur- 
poses; rendering  lard;  making  soap;  boiling  sap 
and  sorghum;  preserving  and  evaporating  fruit; 
heating  out-buildings;  and  a  hundred  other  uses. 

It  Pays  to  Cook  Food  and  Heat  Water  for 
your  stock  and  poultry.  Cold  food  and  water  re* 
tards  digestion  and  its  full  benefit  is  not  obtained. 
Warm  food  and  water  will  make  your  poultry  and 
stock  as  profitable  in  winter  as  in  summer. 


S«nd  En  Your  Crder  Today.  Simply  give  us  the  name  of  your  bank  and  we  will  make  shipment 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  Pay  for  it  when  you  get  it.  Also  sold  by  most  dealers.  Order 
today.   You  cannot  invest  $20.00  to  better  advantage. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY,  street. 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Gold  Medal  Line  of  Tanks  for  the  World' '  RaitSBS  VB£y>  -  MlSSOUn, 
Writs  for  Circular  giving  delivered  prices  on  bog  troughs,  feeders,  waters  ra,  sheds,  smoko  nooses  and  poultry 
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Start  Tractor  Farming 

Bigger  Crops,  Less  Expense," Easier  Work 

DON'T  put  off  investigating  what  Tractor  Farming  will  do 
for  you.  A  tractor  gives  you  the  power  you  need  to 
practice  best  farming  methods.  With  it  you  can  plow 
deep  and  do  all  your  work  in  the  right  way  at  just  the  right  time, 
which  means  bigger  crops.  It  gives  you  power  that  doesn't 
have  to  stop  for  rest  or  sleep — power  that  hot  weather  and  hard 
ground  can't  stop— power  in  a  concentrated  form  that  one  man 
can  handle. 

You  can't  turn  a  switch  and  stop  a  horse  eating.  But  a  tractor 
stops  eating  when  it  stops  work.  When  it  isn't  working  it  costs 
you  nothing  for  fuel,  and  when  it  is  working  it  costs  you  less  than 
to  feed  enough  horses  to  do  the  same  work.  You  don't  have  to 
take  care  of  an  idle  tractor.  But  horses  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
whether  they  are  idle  or  working.  A  tractor  saves  hard  work  for 
the  whole  family. 

There's  a  Size  Avery  Tractor 
to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  size  farm.  They  have 
sliding  frames,  double  drives,  two -speed  gears,  low  speed  heavy 
duty  tractor  motors,  extra  large  crankshafts,  renewable  inner 
cylinder  walls,  no  pumps  or  fan.  They  have  been  proven  out 
by  the  hardest  tests. 

PRICES— They  are  sold  at  low  prices  as  follows:  3-Plow  Tractor 
$760cash;  4-Plow  Tractor  $1120  cash;  5-Plow  $1680;  6-Plow$2145; 
8-10-Plow  $2475.  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plows  and  "Yellow-Fellow" 
Threshers  are  also  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  of  the  above  size  tractors. 
We  also  build  a  special  smaller  size  tractor  for  $295  cash.  All 
built  and  backed  by  an  established  company  owning  a  large 
factory  and  many  branch  houses,  which  insures  permanent  and 
prompt  repair  and  expert  service. 

Write  f  of  new  FREE  1916  Avery  Tractor,  Plow  and  Thresher 
Catalog  and  learn  all  the  Facts  about  Tractor  Farming, 
Threshing,  Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  1418  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch 
or  Jobber 


FOR  50  CENTS 


Get  a  Platinum  Plate 
Metal  Polisher  &  Sterisier 


Very  quickly  cleans  silverware  and  metal  surfaces  of  every  kind.  No  rubbing 
— no  powder — no  paste.  Immerse  the  platinum  plates  in  the  dish  water  and 
your  silverware  is  always  clean  and  sterilized.  Send  50  cents,  check,  money 
order  or  stamps. 

CHAS.  CLARKE,  334  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Send  in  your  name.  We  are 
going  to  GIVE  AWAY  this 

$265.00 
Motorcycle 


and  many  other  prizes  over  $500.00  in  all. 

WE  PAY  YOU  IN  CASH  BESIDES! 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  fine  speedy  $265  Harley- 
Davidson  latest  model  motorcycle?  You  CAN  own  one 
and  MAKK  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES  while  working. 
KANSAS  FARMER,  the  big  weekly  published  at  To- 
peka. is  going  to  give  away  this  motorcycle  and  $500 
In  other  prizes.  February  26.  1916,  to  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  for  securing  subscriptions,  AND  PAY 
YOU  IN  CASH  for  each  subscription  you  secure.  YOU 
CAN  NOT  LOSE  In  this  contest,  as  you  arc  sure  to  be 
paid  for  the  work  you  do,  and  the  best  worker  wins 
the  motorcycle.    You  can  also  earn 

$75.00  In  Cash 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  Information  and  description 
of  prizes.  Tills  la  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  a 
motorcycle.  Nine  others  have  each  won  our  motor- 
cycles with  far  less  in  subscriptions  than  it  would  take 
in  dollars  to  buy  the  machine  of  a  dealer.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  enter  and  places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  us  whatever.  It  makes  no  difference  where 
you  live  or  what  you  do,  one  person  has  an  equal  op- 
portunisy  with  another.  You  will  never  knov  about 
our  splendid  plan  unless  you  Bend  us  your  name  and 
address.  Fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mall  today  to 
KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  St..  Topeka.  Kan. 
This  will  entitle  you  to  take  part  in  the  EXTRA 
PRIZE  AWARDS  in  which  you  can  SURE  EARN 
many  fine  prizes  besides. 


Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club, 
625  Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

Gentlemen :  Please  tell  me,  free  of  cost  to  me.  how 
I  can  become  the  owner  of  the  Motorcycle,  or  one 
of  the  other  big  prizes  you  aro  going  to  give  awav 
and  make  good  wages  besides. 


Name. 


Address. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
linn  Kansas  Farmeb. 


Why  It  Grows 

Every  member  of  the  family 
benefits  from  the  Farm  Journal. 
It  educates.  Encourages  Father 
in  his  farm -work,  and  helps 
Mother  in  hers,  Wholesome  and 
inspiring  to  boys  and  girls. 

Against  Whiskey,  Fake  Medicines 
and  schemes  of  all  kinds.  For  35  years 
it  has  protected  its  readers  from  fraud- 
ulent advertising. 

That  is  why  it  grows.  Why  last  year  800,000 
homes,  this  year  nearly  1,000.000.  consider  the 
Farm  Journal  a  friend  and  adviser  that  tisey  would 
not  do  without.  6  years  $1. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and 
free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 

The  Farm  Journal 

124  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 

When  writing  to  KANSAS 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HORSE  BREEDERS  OPTOMISTIC 


FROM  the  interest  taken  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Kansas  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  at  Manhattan,  last 
week,  one  would  infer  that  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  horses  on  the  farm  is  not 
likely  to  be  dropped  in  the  near  future. 
At  every  session  the  room  where  the 
meetings  were  held,  was  filled,  many 
having  to  stand. 

The  judging  and  demonstration  work 
in  the  college  stock  judging  pavilion  was 
an  important  feature  of  the  program. 
Two  lectures  were  given  in  horse  judging 
— one  by  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  secretary 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board, 
and  the  other  by  J.  H.  Johnstone,  of  the 
Chicago  Live  Stock  World. 

We  heard  only  a  portion  of  Doctor  Mc- 
Campbell's  lecture,  but  that  portion 
touched  on  a  most  important  point  in 
the  improvement  of  our  horse  stock.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  many  times  un- 
soundness in  the  feet  and  legs  is  over- 
looked in  breeding  horses.  Stallions  with 
sidebones,  bone  spavins,  and  other  defects 
are  almost  sure  to  transmit  these 
troubles  to  their  offspring.  It  is  hard  to 
convince  people  of  this  because  they  do 
not  find  the  sidebone  or  spavin  on  the 
colt  or  yearling.  They  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  what  was  really  trans- 
mitted is  a  weakness  or  defect  of  a  cer- 
tain part,  and  when  the  horse  is  de- 
veloped and  put  to  work  the  sidebone  or 
spavin  will  appear.  It  is  simply  Nature's 
attempt  to  strengthen  a  weak  part  by 
depositing  some  additional  bony  tissue. 
There  is  probably  no  other  more  im- 
portant point  in  the  breeding  of  horses 
than  to  eliminate  every  stallion  showing 
any  evidence  of  weakness  in  the  feet  or 
legs. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
called  upon,  and  the  demonstration  he 
gave  consisted  in  placing  a  group  of 
draft  horses  strictly  from  the  standpoint 
of  market  requirements.  The  manner 
in  which  he  placed  these  horses  showed 
how  important  is  weight,  conformation, 
and  soundness  of  limb  in  a  drafter  that 
is  to  satisfy  market  requirements.  A 
horse  of  splendid  draft  form  in  the  group 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  class  be- 
cause of  the  puffiness  of  his  hocks.  Mr. 
Johnstone  said  such  a  horse  is  hard  to 
sell,  and  will  bring  $100  less  than  one 
with  sound  legs.  He  said  he  had  recently 
had  a  letter  from  a  firm  back  East  ask- 
ing if  he  could  buy  a  carload  of  1,800- 
pound  drafters,  all  absolutely  sound  and 
of  good  draft  conformation.  He  was 
compelled  to  reply  that  he  could  not  get 
together  such  a  load,  because  that  kind 
of  horses  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
carload  lots.  Such  horses  can  be  pro- 
duced, however,  and  this  statement  cer- 
tainly shows  the  opportunity  aAvaiting 
those  who  will  set  themselves  to  grow- 
ing horses  of  the  required  type. 

We  noticed  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the 
room  where  the  meeting  was  held,  an 
enlarged  photograph  that  brought  out 
most  strikingly  the  reasons  for  having 
a  horse  of  the'  right  type.  This  picture 
showed  a  twenty-three-year-old  artillery 
horse  that  was  still  able  to  perform. act- 
ive service.  Alongside  was  another  horse 
that  had  been  in  use  only  one  year  and 
had  been  condemned  and  was  being 
offered  for  sale.  This  latter  horse  was 
flat  of  rib,  his  rump  was  steep,  he  was 
light  in  body  and  flank,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  horse,  it  was  easy 
to  see  why  one  had  been  able  to  stand 
up  to  the  work  through  many  years  and 
the  other  had  broken  down  in  one. 

A  farmer's  experience  with  pure-bred 
mares  was  an  interesting  part  of  this 
meeting.  J.  H.  Armstrong.  Lyon  County, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Lyon  County 
Horse  Breeding  Company,  opened  this 
discussion.  His  injunction  was  to  buy 
the  right  kind  of  mares  in  making  the 
start.  He  said  many  a  man  lacking  in 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
horse,  is  apt  to  find  that  he  has  bought 
a  gold  brick  when  he  gets  his  mares  to 
the  farm.  Mr.  Armstrong's  personal  ex- 
perience with  pure-bred  draft  horses  be- 
gan in  Illinois.  He  secured  the  advice  of 
a  thoroughly  competent  friend  and 
bought  at  a  "sale  a  splendid  four-year- 
old  marc  for  $272.50.  This  was  in  1896, 
which  accounts  for  the  unusually  low 
price.  He  sold  the  stallion  colt  from  this 
mare  for  $275  at  weaning  time,  and  thus 
realized  more  than  the  cost  of  the  mare. 
He  related  that  at  about  that  time  Iowa 
men  were  buying  all  the  good  fillies  from 
Illinois  they  could  get.  The  result  was 
that  Illinois  had  the  poor  ones  were  left, 


while  the  Iowa  men  were  making  splen- 
did progress  in  improving  their  horse 
stock.  Mr.  Armstrong  pursued  the 
policy  of  keeping  all  the  best  fillies  but 
always  sold  the  horse  colts  while  young. 
His  reason  for  selling  the  horse  colts 
was  that  the  farmer  breeder  is  not  in  a 
position  to  develop  a  young  stallion.  It 
is  better  to  sell  him  at  a  reasonable 
price  while  young,  than  to  attempt  to 
keep  him.  Men  who  make  a  business 
of  handling  stallions  can  take  these 
young  horses  and  grow  them  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  the  farmer  can  not 
do  this.  We  believe  this  is  good  advice. 
The  young  breeder  is  frequently  tempted 
to  hold  his  stallion  colts,  thinking  he 
can  develop  them  and  sell  them  for  the 
higher  prices  that  professional  stallion 
men  are  able  to  get.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  even  though 
the  colts  can  be  grown  out  properly,  it 
will  be  expensive  and  will  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  regular  farm  w-ork. 

Mr.  Armstrong  stated  that  by  follow- 
ing this  policy  the  money  he  put  into 
his  first  mare  had  returned  him  GO  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  When  he  came 
to  Kansas  he  reserved  two  of  the  best 
young  mares  and  brought  these  with 
him.  Just  before  coming  to  this  meet- 
ing he  refused  $500  for  one  of  these 
eleven-year-old  mares.  She  is  in  foal, 
and  he  stated  that  he  considered  the 
chance  for  a  colt  from  this  mare  worth 
at  least  $500.  Mr.  Armstrong  said  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  work  his  pure- 
bred mares  against  anyone's  grade  mares 
or  against  mules.  He  said  he  could  take 
his  team  of  2,100-pound  mares  and  drag 
the  best  team  of  mules  in  the  country  all 
around  the  lot.  He  owns  a  2,400-pound 
driving  team  and  a  team  of  mules,  and 
in  actual  farm  work  the  past  season,  his 
two  big  mares  on  a  16-inch  sulky  plow 
did  as  much  plowing  as  did  the  mules 
and  the  light  team. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  he  felt  there  has 
not  been  a  brighter  prospect  for  the 
horse  business  in  years  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  takes  time  to  produce 
horses.  There  is  so  much  demand  for 
these  good  heavy  horses  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon trick  of  horse  dealers  to  pull  out 
the  corner  teeth  of  four-year-olds  in 
order  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  a  year  older  than  they  are,  and 
thus  get  them  sold  earlier.  In  closing, 
Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  keep  mature  geldings.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  the  city 
business  they  should  be  sold. 

At  the  same  session  at  which  Mr. 
Armstrong  talked,  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
again  called  upon,  and  he  gave  a  most 
interesting  history  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  draft  horse.  In  enum- 
erating and  describing  the  different 
breeds,  it  was  shown  that  they  have  all 
been  developed  in  the  comparatively 
small  territory  of  Western  Europe. 
America  has  done  nothing  in  the  line  of 
developing  breeds  of  draft  horses.  We 
have  been  content  to  import  horses  from 
France,  Belgium  and  England.  "The  im- 
porting business  is  done,"  said  Mr. 
Johnstone.  "The  war  raging  in  Europe 
has  already  almost  wiped  out  of  exis- 
tence some  of  the  draft  horse  breeds.  It 
is  now  up  to  this  country  to  take  up  in 
earnest  the  business  of  breeding  draft 
horses  for  the  world."  He  closed  his 
remarks  by  urging  those  present  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Armstrong's  advice  to  breed  and 
raise  better  horses. 

T.  W.  Morse,  of  the  American  Breeder, 
gave  a  talk  on  "The  Farm  Horse  of  To- 
day." In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
said: 

"The  horse  at  its  best  is  the  most 
economical,  most  flexible,  most  perfect 
tractor  known.  Who  has  not  known 
horses,  which  in  their  time  'wore  out' 
two,  three,  maybe  four  team-mates.  I 
grant  they  were  'tough'  or  'wiry'  or  'had 
the  wind.'  but  that  does  not  tell  the 
story.  They  were  perfect  machines. 
There  was  no  friction  in  their  joints. 
They  moved  true  and  did  not  tire  them- 
selves and  develop  unsoundness  under 
strain.  In  geldings  on  such  horse  is 
worth  (for  work)  often  more  than 
double  its  well  matched  teammate;  in 
mares  or  stallions  the  value  difference 
is  far  greater;  and  until  our  market  is 
educated  to  pay  that  difference,  we  have 
not  learned  what  efficiency  in  horse  flesh 
means.  Every  war  horse  buyer  is 
preaching  this  doctrine  to  us — in  the 
language  of  dollars  and  cents.  To  them 
horses  are  machines,  nothing  else.  They 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUTjT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  Unaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SAVED^30 


.  ZenaS  Spicer,  R.  2,  Monmouth.  III.,  Bays:    Ths  No.8 
,  Spreader  is  satisfactory  in  every  w»y,  worlta  well  in 
all  kinds  of  manure  ana  has  given  no  trouble.    I  like 
it  better  than  any  spreader  I  ever  saw,  think  it  strong- 
er and  not  as  liable  to  break;  has  no  cog  wheels,  can 
1  in  winter  as  well  aa  summer,  light  in  draft, 
neat  in  appearance  and  well  painted. 
You  saved  me  $30." 
What  more  can  I  bay?    Mr.  Spicer 
has  told  you  the  whole  Btory.  Spread- 
SPRESUers  lag  time  is  all  the  time,  put  all  the  ma- 
AKD  BOXES  nure  on  the( 
land.  Grow 

Extra  prof 
It  from 
200  loaxh. 

'*7650  ™" 

■  X  fT"    or-  Get  - 

f3\}  my  big  new 
_  _■  —  160-page, 
4-color  catalog  describing 
my  different  spreaders  and 
spreader- boxes  in  detail 
and  quoting  my  new  1916 
low  wholesale  prices.    Shipped  from  Spokane, 
^menm  ha,  Minneapolis,  Chicago.  Water-  iSBBBssBi 
>and  Kansas  City.    Don't  delay.     Write  now.  Address 

,  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box    219  <  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Like  Springs 
of  Steel 


Gives  But  Doesn't  60  Down 

The  wavy  strand  wires  in  Square 
Deal  Fence  are  specially  drawn  in 
our  own  wire  mills.  They  never  lose 


their  elasticity.  They  give  under  sud 
aen  strain,  but  don't  stretch  out  of  shape. 
They  ore  like  springs  of  steel— full  of  life.  Mi 
ever  brittle.    They  keep—  — 

uare  Deal  Fence 


and  trim  the  year  'round. 
w  i'he  Sauare  Deal  Lock  double  grips 
,/the  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the 
'  etrand    wires  —  prevent  slipping-, 
bagging,  sagging  and  buckling. 
'mrw  ?9  Landowners  Only—  Kopp'e 
PHP  fc  New  Calculator  —a  160-page 
■  book  (worth  60c)  answers  al- 

t  every  problem  arising  on  the  farm.  This 
r  valuable  book  and  our  latest  catalog  FREE. 
'  jjitonsJBItel^W^ 


[LUBRICATOR 


Brings 
Quick,  sure  returns. 
Have  this  machine 
and  be  made  safe  and  secure  from 
the  many  hog  diseases. 
STOP!  I  HOG  LOSSES 
Hogs  goto  this  Lubricator  in  a  hurry— 
they  knowthatit's  a  cure-all  fordisease, 
an  eradicator  of  lice,  etc.  We'll  tell  you 
how  to  get  this  machine  and  all  about 
the  $10,000  Bond  Guarantee.  WRITE 

THE  MEYER  CORPORATION, 
Dept  10  Morton,  Illinois 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  akin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  ihem  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  g-lovea  when  ordered. 

Yourf  ur  goods  will  cost  you  lese  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  etoc3£  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing:  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  oa(f  skin*  \  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester,  N..Y. 


MONEY 

TO  LOAN 


On  Improved 
Kansas  Farm 
Lands. 

Quick  Action 

A.  T.  REID 
Topeka,  Kansas 


are  bought  to  do  the  work — and  die. 
No  consideration  can  be  more  practical, 
and  in  principle  it  applies  to  every  kind 
of  horse.  If  a  horse  is  so  wrong  me- 
chanically, so  imperfect,  so  liable  to  dis- 
order, that  these  buyers  will  not  accept 
it  at  any  price  for  even  the  few  weeks  of 
life  allotted  to  'cannon  fodder,'  why 
should  the  farmer  or  breeder  put  up  with 
its  inefficiency  and  allow  its  reproduc- 
tion for  years.  As  in  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  remedy  for  our  past  failures 
to  do  the  intelligent  thing  in  horse 
breeding,  lies  in  education.  Sentiment 
is  worth  something;  it  will  help  in  the 
horses  care,  but  in  selecting  and  breed- 
ing, in  buying  and  selling,  the  horse 
should  be  a  machine,  chosen  for  the  work 
it  has  to  do  and  judged  on  the  basis  of 
its  ability  to  convert  the  purchase  price 
and  cost  of  maintenance  into  profitable 
labor.  With  this  as  its  standard,  horse 
husbandry  has  the  world  for  its  market, 
and  no  competition  that  need  be  feared." 


Appraisement  of  Condemned  Animals, 

The  federal  bureau  of  animal  industry 
has  been  severely  criticised  because  of 
its  attitude  toward  the  valuation  of 
animals  slaughtered  by  government 
order.  In  his  annual  report,  Secretary 
Houston  discusses  this  point,  and  makes 
some  suggestions  tliat  breeding  value 
should  be  considered.  This  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  those  who  have,  through 
their  skill  as  breeders,  developed  high 
class  herds  of  pure-bred  animals.  Breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  stock  will  be  interested 
in  learning  of  the  present  attitude  of  the 
the  department  of  agriculture  on  this 
question.  An  abstract  from  the  secre- 
tary's report  follows: 

"In  the  handling  of  the  problem  diffi- 
culties arose  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  in  making  appraisements  of 
diseased  animals  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  take  into  consideration  their  breed- 
ing value.  In  some  cases  fine  herds  were 
involved.  In  all  the  discussions  of  the 
matter  before  agricultural  committees  of 
the  congress  the  beef  or  dairy  value  was 
indicated  as  the  basis  for  appraisal,  and 
in  former  outbreaks  this  basis  was  used. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  de- 
partment be  authorized  to  take  breed- 
ing value  into  consideration;  but  the 
congress,  in  making  an  appropriation  to 
reimburse  the  owners  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  herd  for  expenses  incurred 
by  them  incident  to  the  quarantine, 
specifically  provided  that  the  beef  or 
dairy  value  only  should  be  the  basis  of 
the  appraisement.  As  the  disease  still 
prevails  in  certain  parts  of  Illinois  and 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  it  may  not 
spread,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  en- 
suing year  an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
current  one  should  be  made.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  expend  the  appropria- 
tion; but  it  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate if  the  disease  were  to  spread 
or  reappear  and  the  department  had  no 
adequate  funds  or  authority.  The  esti- 
mates contain  an  item  covering  this  mat- 
ter. In  connection  with  it  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  in  payment  for  animals 
hereafter  purchased  for  slaughter  the  ap- 
praisement may  be  based  on  the  beef, 
dairy,  or  breeding  value,  provided  that  in 
case  of  appraisement  based  on  breeding 
value  no  payment  for  any  animal  shall 
exceed  three  times  the  beef  or  dairy 
value.  Both  equity  and  practical  ex- 
pediency justify  taking  breeding  value 
into  account.  The  practical  considera- 
tion is  this:  Prompt  action  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  if  owners  feel 
that  they  will  not  receive  a  fair  return 
they  may  resist  the  federal  and  state 
authorities.  A  maximum  limit  also 
seems  essential  to  speedy  settlement. 
The  department  would  exercise  the  re- 
quisite care  and  is  not  apprehensive  that 
extravagant  appraisements  would  be 
permitted." 


Denver  Live  Stock  Show. 
January  17,  the  Western  National 
Stock  Show  will  begin  at  Denver.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports,  preparations  are 
under  way  for  one  of  the  most  imposing 
exhibits  of  pure-bred  beef  cattle  and 
high-class  feeders  that  has  ever  been 
held.  The  West  is  hungry  for  pure-bred 
live  stock.  The  Western  States  have 
been  most  zealous  in  guarding  against 
any  foot  and  mouth  infection.  This  has 
kept  breeders  from  reaching  their  cus- 
tomers in  these  states  for  many  months. 
Colorado  is  now  open  to  receive  cattle 
from  states  that  have  been  free  from 
federal  quarantine  for  ninety  days.  It 
is  likely  that  other  western  states  will 
soon  fall  in  line  with  this  attitude  to- 
ward the  reception  of  live  stock  from 
outside. 


In  many  places  the  roads  are  almost 
impassable  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
school  year.  This  is  certainly  unfair  to 
those  to  whom  we  look  for  the  progress 
of  the  future. 


Ill  Rid  Your  Hogs  of 

WORMS 


GILBERT  HESS, 
M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. 


Whypaj 

the 
peddler 
twice  my 
price? 


Year  k«gs  are  almost  certain  to  be  troubled  with  worms  right  now ;  in  fact,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Unless  you  treat  for  worms  and  get  rid  of  them  you 
can't  fatten  your  swine  at  a  profit. 

How  about  the  spring  pigs?  The  chances  are  that  your  brood  sows  are  worm-infested.  This 
means  stunted  litters— pigs  from  a  wormy  sow  can't  get  the  right  start. 

I  guarantee  that  if  you  feed  my  Stock  Tonic  regularly  as  directed,  you  will  rid  your  hogs  of  worms, 
they  will  keep  toned  up  and  vigorous,  resist  disease  better  and  fatten  quickly  and  cheaply. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

25-lb.  pall.  $1.60/  100  lbs..  $5.00. 
A  Fine  Conditioner — A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 

Your  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  apt  to  be  out  of  fix  right  now, 
because  animals  off  pasture  and  on  dry  feed  are  deprived  of  the 
laxatives  so  plentifully  furnished  in  grass. 

Feed  my  Stock  Tonic  to  your  animals  now.  It  contains  tonics  for 
enriching  the  blood,  tonics  to  help  their  digestion  and  help  them 
assimilate  their  feed  better,  as  well  as  laxatives  for  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  and  clean. 

Remember,  when  you  buy  my  Stock  Tonic  from  your  local  dealer 
you  save  peddler's  horse,  team  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
the  small  dose  quantity  will  prove  that  my  Stock  Tonic  is 
the  most  economical,  too.  Now  read  this  guarantee : 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Bess  Stock 
Tonic  will  positively  rid  your  bogs 
of  worms  and  keep  your  stock 
healthy  and  vigorous,  that  I  have 
authorized  my  nearest  dealer  to 
supply  you  with  enough  for  your 
stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  what 
I  claim,  return  the  empty  pack- 
BpS*    ages  and  get  your  money  back. 

25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00;  smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and 
the  South).  Why  pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price? 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

I  guarantee  that  this  fine  poultry  tonic  will  help  your  hens  lay. 
It  will  keep  them  toned  up,  arouse  the  dormant  egg  organs  and 
keep  your  poultry  healthy.  Easy  to  feed  and  very  economical — 
1  cent's  worth  a  day  is  enough  for  thirty  fowl.  Never  sold  by 
peddlers.  IK  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50.  (Except  In 
Canada  and  the  (ar  West.) 

Dr.  Bess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  ail  farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens 
and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks 
or,  if  kept  in  the  dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it. 
Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes 
In  handy  siftlng-top  cans.  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  COc.  (Except 
in  Canada  and  the  far  West.)  I  guarantee  it. 

s  Send  for  my  book  that  tells  all  about 
Dr.  Het»  Stock  Tonic — it'e  free. 


I  Engine  Power 

Costs  Less  Now 


f 

SSs  -Lj  Easy  to  start;  no  cranking;  easy  to  understand  and  manage; 
Sgj  end  easy  to  pay  for  on  any  suitable,  reasonable  terms  of  payment, 
during  a  year.   I  have  helped  many  thousands  to  own  engines  in  this 
SOB  way.  during  my  29  years  of  engine  building. 

I 


LET  me  send  you  an  engine  to  earn  its  own  cost  while  you  pay  for  it. 


WITTE  Engines 


Gasoline,  Kerosene  ana  Gas 


SEE  THESE  LOW  PRICES:  2  H-P.  $34.95:  3  H-P.  $52.45; 
4  K-P.  $69.75;  6  H-P,  $97.75;  8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H-P,  $197.00; 
16  ii-P,  $279.70;  22  H-P.  $359.80.    (i*1.  O.  B.  Factory)    Portable   /-  Ynapc 
Engines  and  Saw-Rig  outfits  proportionally  low.  Guaranteea  «9  1  vOlS 
high  quality— as  durable  as  superior  design,  best  materials 
and  workmanship  can  make. 

l?ifii>  T&rftfkV  Vl*t>*»  My  book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines," 
r  IMC  DUUn  F  £  Ct5  wfil  Bhow  you  how  to  select  the  en- 
gine most  suitable  to  your  needs,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at 
any  kind  of  work.  Get  my  engine  facts  before  you  decide  on  any  engine. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1606  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1606  Empire  BIdg.,     »     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"I  Had  to  Stop  the  Leaks— 

because  my  profits  were  getting  away  in 
many  little  losses.  Close  checking  of  my 
produce  required  the  installation  of  a 

Fairbanks  Scale 

Every  careful  farmer  should  have  one  of  these 
scales  to  help  bring  profits  up  to  where  they 
should  be.  They  are  simple,  long  lived 
scales  that  tell  the  truth  about  weights. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


(S9S- 


KANSAS  CITY 

-39D) 


OMAHA 


DON'T  BE  HUMBUGGED.    Gabel's  two-size  Pig  Forcep  is  sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  Guar- 
anteed lo  save  Ihe  pigs  alive  and  also  the    t  i^anfMHSMBl^fc  mother  where^, 


all  others  fail.  Agents  wanted.  Price 
of  So  EZ  SI;  20th  Century  J2.50;  Two-size  Never  Fail S3.50GABEL  MFG.  CO.  Hewkeye.  la. 
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More  Chicks 
No  Bother 
Less  Expense 

The  lamp  underneath, 

square  in  the  center,  insures 
steady,  even  temperature.  Fill 
the  big  oil  tank  once.  One  gallon 
to  the  hatch.   That's  only  one  of 

the  X-Ray  fifteen 
big  specialfeaturee. 


You  ought  to  know  about  the  | 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  that  regu- 
lates the  heat  and  other  X.Ray 
special  features. 


Get  Free 
X-Ray  Book 

Postiyourself  on  incubator  and 
brooder  facts  before  buying  : 
any  machine.  See  what  X-Ray 
is  doing.  See  how  it's  made. 
Learn  what  it  will  do.  We 
pay  express  to  practically 
""  points.  AskforBook64 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.  64 
Des  Moines, la. 


Hatches 

ON  I  GALLON  OIL— 1  FILLING  Q 

Beeinners  can  hatch  like  n 

experts  right  from  the  start  U 

—and  experts  tret  bigger  n 

average  hatcheB  than  ever  be-  II 

fore,  with  this  remarkably  n 

simple,  efficient  || 

That's  because  lamp  under  the  center  gives  even-  II 
est  beat:  because  special  automatic  devices  pro-  IS 
duce  constant  supply  of  fresh,  warmed,  moist  air,  fl 
Makes  a  hatch  on  ens  gal  Ion  of  oil  and  onefitling  of  oil  lank.  Reg-  (J 
ulates  on  flame— no  beat-wasting  dampers.  Has 
glass  top-no  stooping  necessary.  Get  our  free  eat-  II 
alog  and  money-making  book,  also  free  sample  of  J™ 
Bayo  Patent  Hatching  Chart  and  $1.60  Hygrometer  Eg 
offer -all  free  fiAYO  INC.  CO.,  U.  0.  Sta.  1454  Omaha,  Debt. 


iWorld's 
'Champion 
Belle  titti 

¥_  -l^_,i-.va  402.000  in  use.  Get  the 
lnCUDalOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
"  Hatching  Facts."  With  book  comes  full  de- 
scription of  incubator  and  brooder— my  10-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  prices— full  partic- 
ulars  — and  my  $1300.00, 
Gold  Offers.  Learn  how  l| 
paid  one  user  $156,  an- 
other $50,  many  from  $45  down. 
Write  me  today  for  Free  Book. 
Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.I 
Box  18.  Racine,  Wis. 


A  A  fl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
14U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$io 


r  jth  are  made  of  j 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov- 

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  B 
Iron;  has  triple  walla,  — 
copper  tank,  nursery. 
fees  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

I  use.  SO  DAYS'  TRIAL-money  back  if 
InotO.K.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog:  Now. 

jlH0HCLADINCUSJIT0RC0..0epl,t5lB'C'ne,W'»-WSSi^  _<2)| 


MandyLee 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated—  beat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Handy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple, easy  to  operate.  Nochanceformistakes, 
Simply  follow  plain  rules.   Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  BpJ 
Site's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GKO.  M.  LEE  COMPANY, 
203  Lee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


1.25  Mankato  Incubator 


Strong,  binding  guar- 
anty. 20  years'  success. 
California  redwood. 
Triple  walla,  asbestos  lined.  Pure 
copper  tank.  Automatic  regulator. 
Safety  lamp.  Everything  needed. 
Thousands  in  use.  Send  Your  L 
Name.  Our  wonderful  price  offers  -a-,,  Vup'' 
will  amaze  you.  Write  today.  ready  to  ust 

Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box 729,  Mankato,  Minn. 


tf         SUCCEED  WITH 

Successful" 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

J3  ACKED  by  21  years  of  successes 
and   strongest  guaranty  ever 
written.  Poultry  lessons  free  to        V—  up 

every  buyer.  Booklet  "How  to  Raise  48  Out  of  L. 
Chicks" — 10c.  Catalog  free.  Make  green  egg-mak- 
ing feed  for  15c  per  bushel  in  "Successful"  Grain 
Sprouters.   Write  today. 

PES  MOIHES  INCUBATOR  CO.,    83  Second  St.,  Dis  Miines.  la. 


Why  Hens  Stop  Laying 

E.  J.  REEFER,  the  poultry  expert,  is  giving 
away,  FREE,  a  valuable  book  explaining  how 
every  farm  and  backyard  hen  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce 200  egga  per  year.  The  book  contains  scientific 
facts  of  viul  interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  Write  today 
for  one  of  the  valuable  books— FREE. 

E.  J.  Reefer  ffi^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OA  DDCtnC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
OU  DlfCtUO  Free— New  IOO-poro 
I  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  2eese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
Q.      NBUBERT  CO.,  Box8l5     Mankato,  Nino. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  you  want. 


inter   Care   of  Poultry 


To  obtain  good  results  from  a  flock  of 
poultry  during  the  winter  all  houses  and 
coops  should  be  put  in  good  condition, 
only  healthy  fowls  placed  in  the  build- 
ings, and  good  care  given  to  the  poultry. 
The  houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
disinfected,  and  made  tight  for  winter. 
If  the  house  has  a  dirt  floor,  it  is  well 
to  remove  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
top  and  subsitute  fresh  gravel  or  sand. 
If  the  floor  is  cement  or  wood,  remove 
all  litter  and  dirt  and  put  in  four  or  five 
inches  of  fresh  straw  or  litter.  Be  sure 
that  the  house  is  tight  on  three  sides 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a  draft 
to  strike  the  hens.  If  hens  roost  or  are 
placed  in  a  draft  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  colds  are  sure  to  develop,  which 
may  result  in  roup  and  other  troubles. 
The  south  side,  or  front,  of  the  poultry 
house  may  be  left  comparatively  open, 
but  should  be  under  control,  so  that  the 
openings  may  be  closed  gradually  as  the 
weather  becomes  cold.  Have  muslin  cur- 
tains in  the  front  of  the  house,  or  leave 
a  window  partly  open  even  on  the  cold- 
est nights  to  allow  some  ventilation  in 
the  house.  Fowls  will  stand  consider- 
able cold  air  provided  it  is  dry,  and  ven- 
tilation will  keep  the  air  thoroughly  dry 
in  the  house. 

The  pullets  should  be  brought  in  off 
the  range  and  put  in  winter  quarters,  but 
before  they  are  mixed  with  the  older 
fowls  be  sure  that  the  hens  are  banded 
or  that  the  web  of  the  foot  is  punched  in 
some  way  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
the  pullets  and  the  hens.  In  this  way 
the  older  stock  may  be  culled  out  when- 
ever it  appears  desirable,  and  the  young 
hens  kept  for  further  laying.  Cull  the 
chickens  which  are  brought  into  the  lay- 
ing house  carefully,  and  fatten  and 
market,  all  chickens  which  are  small 
poorly  developed,  or  in  poor  condition. 
These  small,  poorly  developed  chickens 
are  apt  to  catch  cold  if  put  in  with  the 
other  poultry,  and  develop  diseases  which 
quickly  spread  through  the  flock.  Market 
all  surplus  cockerels  or  older  male  birds 
which  are  not  desired  for  breeding  or 
not  wanted  for  a  later  market. 

Feed  the  grain  in  a  deep  litter  on  the 
floor  and  make  the  hens  exercise  for 
all  of  their  grain.  The  mash  may  be  fed 
either  wet  or  dry,  and  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  fowls  will  get  about 
equal  parts  of  mash  and  of  the  scratch 
grains.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  fowls 
plenty  to  eat  to  get  good  results,  but  the 
birds  should  always  be  eager  for  each 
feed.  In  cold  weather  feed  about  one- 
third  of  the  scratch  grains  in  the  morn- 
ing and  two-thirds  at  night.  In  this 
way  the  hens  are  forced  to  exercise 
more  than  if  they  received  all  the  grain 
they  desire  at  the  morning  feed.  Scratch 
grains,  mash  or  ground  grains,  animal 
protein,  green  feed,  grit  and  shell  should 
be  supplied  in  the  winter.  A  good 
scratch  mixture  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats;  and  a  mash  may  be  made  of 
two  parts  corn  meal  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  and  beef 
scrap.  Green  feed,  such  as  cabbages, 
mangel  wurzel  beets,  cut  alfalfa,  or 
sprouted  oats,  should  be  supplied  to  re- 
place the  green  feed  which  the  fowls 
have  been  securing  in  the  fields;  and  beef 
scrap,  skim  milk,  cut  green  bone,  or  some 
similar  feed  is  needed  to  replace  the  bugs 
which  the  fowls  have  been  getting  on 
the  range.  Beef  scrap  or  feed  of  this 
nature  is  very  essential  in  securing  a 
good  supply  of  eggs  during  the  winter 
months. 

Clean  the  dropping  boards  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  spray  the  roosts  with 
kerosene  or  some  commercial  preparation 
for  killing  mites  once  a  month  during 
the  winter.  Have  a  good  supply  of  sand 
or  dry  dirt  on  hand  to  use  on  the  drop- 
ping boards  during  the  winter. 

If  any  of  the  birds  develop  colds,  put 
as  much  potassium  permanganate  as  will 
remain  on  the  surface  of  a  dime  into  a 
gallon  of  water  and  keep  this  mixture  in 
their  drinking  water  for  several  days,  or 
until  the  symptoms  of  the  fowls  have 
disappeared.  Remove  any  sick  birds 
from  the  flock  as  soon  as  they  are  noted 
and  treat  tliem  in  coops  by  themselves, 
or  kill  and  bury  them  if  they  are  not 
worth  treating. 

Examine  the  pullets  and  hens  for  lice, 
and  dust  thoroughly  with  a  good  insect 
powder  or  apply  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  vaseline  and' one  part  of  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
one  inch  below  the  vent. 


Look  out  for  sudden  severe  spells.  See 
that  the  hen  house  is  closed  tight  when 
a  norther  shows  its  nose. 


One  cold  night  is  sufficient  to  freeze 
the  combs  of  all  your  fowls,  and  spoil 
them  for  the  show  at  which  you  in- 
tended to  exhibit  them. 


It  avails  nothing  to  bewail  the  fact 
that  the  poultry  house  doors  were  not 
closed  the  night  of  the  storm,  after  the 
damage  has  been  done.  Shutting  the 
doors  before  the  storm  comes  is  wliat 
counts. 


Success  in  poultry  culture  is  simply 
the  result  of  looking  after  all  the  little 
details  connected  with  the  business. 
Anyone  can  be  successful  if  he  will  use 
a  little  diligence  and  common  sense. 

Supply  the  flock  with  a  hopper  of  bran 
where  they  can  help  themselves  at  will ; 
also  supply  them  with  charcoal  and  grit. 
In  short,  do  your  best  to  keep  them  in 
good  health.  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
sense  in  preventing  a  chicken  from  get- 
ting sick  than  in  curing  it  after  it  gets 
ill. 


The  writer  is  willing  to  make  an  affi- 
davit that  a  dish  more  delicious,  tender 
or  palatable  than  a  milk-fed  Bourbon 
Red  turkey  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
menu  of  the  best  hotel  in  the  country. 
Such  a  dish  was  his  and  his  family's 
on  Christmas  day,  by  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Clyde  H.  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan.,  who 
raises  that  kind  of  bird.  It  weighed 
sixteen  pounds,  and  was  sufficient  for  a 
family  of  seven  for  three  days. 

A  hot  mash  on  a  cold  winter  morning 
is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  chickens;  still, 
it  is  not  wise  to  give  them  all  they  eat 
of  the  mash,  for  if  you  do,  they  will  be 
apt  to  sit  around  after  they  are  filled, 
and  become  chilled  with  inactivity.  On 
the  contrary,  give  them  about  half  a 
feed  of  mash  and  scatter  small  grain  in 
the  litter,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
warm  by  scratching  for  the  seeds.  This 
will  keep  them  active  and  healthy  and 
consequently  profitable. 

Feeding  poultry  has  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  an  exact  science,  because  dif- 
ferent breeds  require  different  treat- 
ment. An  Asiatic  hen  would  become  too 
fat  if  fed  as  a  Leghorn  should  be  fed. 
This  is  because  the  Asiatics  have  been 
bred  for  large  size  and  to  put  on  fat, 
while  the  Leghorns  have  been  bred  to 
produce  eggs.  Evidently  the  same  treat- 
ment for  such  different  results  would 
be  wrong.  Whatever  a  feeding  ration 
is  composed  of,  a  modicum  of  common 
sense  should  be  an  important  part  of  it. 

With  the  ground  covered  with  snow, 
rabbits  ought  to  be  plentiful.  If  you 
have  more  rabbits  than  your  family  can 
eat,  don't  forget  that  they  make  the 
best  kind  of  animal  food  for  the  chick- 
ens. A  few  rabbits  each  week  fed  to  the 
laying  hens  will  increase  egg  production 
sooner  than  anything  else.  It  would 
pay  to  give  as  much  as  five  cents  each 
for  rabbits  for  the  chickens,  for  the 
one  thing  most  essential  for  egg  produc- 
tion in  the  winter  is  a  large  portion  of 
animal  food  in  the  hen's  rations. 


Poultrymen  who  are  undecided  whether 
or  not  to  buy  a  green  bone  cutter  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  good  cutter  will  pay 
for  itself  in  increased  egg  production  in 
one  season.  Provided  he  uses  it  after 
he  has  bought  it.  We  have  seen  lots  of 
cutters  lying  idle  in  poultry  houses,  the 
owners  claiming  it  was  too  hard  work 
to  grind  bones.  If  that  is  -the  case 
with  you,  it  will  pay  to  buy  green  bone 
from  your  butcher  at  two  and  a  half  or 
three  cents  a  pound.  Besides,  the  in- 
crease in  egg  production,  the  feeding  of 
green  bone  adds  variety  to  the  ration, 
promotes  vitality  and  growth  and  is  a 
cheap  and  valuable  food.  You  can  not 
get  the  eggs  in  winter  without  feeding 
some  kind  of  animal  food. 


It  is  surprising  to  note  the  number 
of  persons  one  meets  at  a  poultry  show 
Avho  are  always  desirous  of  making  a 
better  breed  of  poultry  than  any  in  the 
show  room.  With  all  of  the  seventy  or 
eighty  varieties  on  display,  not  one  of 
them  seems  to  fill  their  wants.  At  a 
late  Topeka  show  we  met  a  gentleman 
who  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
fowls,  and  declared  he  intended  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business  on  a  large 
scale,  but  desired  it  to  be  sure  and  pay. 


THIS  Book  Free 

It  contains  Reports  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific seed  cleaning. 

FommpeffyoE 

"  *~ZsVze  THrmer's  Triend* 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — of- 
ficially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  absolutely  rids 
seed  grains  of  smuts,  potatoes  of  scab 
and  black-leg — destroys  germs  in  stables, 
cellars,  kennels  and  chicken  houses. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35c  treats  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Write  for  the  illus- 
trated book— FREE. 

PERTH  AM  BOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  4 


YOUCANNOTBUYBETTERENGINEl 

 —  P  H.  NTJCSCH —  I 


That  is  what  Mr,  P.  H.  Nucsch  said  after  he  had  thor- 
oughly tried  out  his  Galloway  engine.  Its  heavy 
weight,  large  bore,  long  stroke  and  low,  steady,  all 
day  speed,  with  a  Burulus  of  power,  made  it  talked 

about  in  niB  neighborhood, the  same  as  it 
Sh.   ed  in  every  neighborhood  where  kn> 


cooling  surfaces.no  boil- 
ing   i  n  water 
v-,-  -Jji  pot. Water  cool- 
~Zl!r  ed  cylinder 
75  head.  Every  1916 
improvement. 
Built  in  mag. 
leto  extra,  . 
Galloway 


*987-5 
*77-S 


car 

am   m  "TC  adjustable 

$347»i«^f. 

Costa  Uttl  e  to 
operat  e.  Do  n 
ret  fooled  intc 

buying  (at  any  price)  high  speed- 
ed, light  weight,  short  lived  en- 
that  rack  themselves  to  pieces  in 
a  tMiitsio  oeaauu.     uiu  my  big  160-page.  4-eolor  catalog 
A  postal  gets  it. Engines  shipped  from  Spokane,  Omaha 
eapolis.  Chicago,  Waterloo  and  Kansas  City. 
GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  215   ■  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DO  BETTER  WOSK 
ATTACHING  THE 


BALE  MORE  HAY  g? 

NEW  HAY  PRESS  INDICATOR 

A  necessity  on  every  hay  press.  Indi- 
cates length  and  registers  bales.  Inexperi- 
enced feeder  or  tyer  can  make  bales  a 
uniform  size  and  weight  without  splicing 
wires  or  calling  blocks.  Price,  $16.  Cir- 
cular free.  We  also  manufacture  the  New 
Automatic  Hay  Hooks. 

SCHEPP  BROS.  Mfg.  Co.,  Manhattan,  Kan 
FBSH  IN  BRINE. 

Split  Rock  Herring  freshly  caught  and 
cleaned,  with  heads  oft,  and  packed 
with  lust  enough  salt  to  give  them  that  dandy- 
taste,  and  so  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  you  use  them.  (Some  people  call  them 
Baby  Trout).  You  can  enjoy  these  good  fish  this 
winter,  and  also  cut  your  meat  bills  in  two.  We  guar- 
antee the  flsh  to  reach  you  safely.  100  lb.  keg  gross 

Weight  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR 
TOWN,  $5.75.   Send  your  order  now. 

8CAWDIA  FISH  CO..  Dock  6  Puluth,  Minn. 

Free  for  Testing 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  bit,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  eno'ipn  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  KETER1TA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  irround.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POFPY 
sced.  Send  10  ets  lor  mailinjr  expensa 
or  not.  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  pet  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766  .  Osago,  Iowa. 


ALSIKE 


00 


Per 

AND   TIMOTHY   **mW  B  u  . 

INVESTIGATE— Sftsl  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike.  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Samplo  and  100  page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  567       ClarJnda,  Iowa 

Biiy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents*  and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  SS.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100:  Concord  Grapes  £2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  rtr_ 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  rice  VdldlOg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109,  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

EVERGREENS 

mtm  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hi  U*s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where. From  $1  to  SIO  per  hundred. 
Hill's  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.lSGo. 
Dd  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2210  Evergreen  Specialists 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHX  I).   ZItI.ER.   HIAWATHA,  KANSAS 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 
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j  1  for  that  reason  wanted  a  fowl  that 
<uld  be  an  extra  good  layer  and  have 
j  j  of  flesh  also.   He  asked  us  what  we 
(.night  of  a  cross  of  a  White  Leghorn 
jlkerel  on  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  He 
S  nl  the  contrast  in  the  colors  of  the 
:»thma.  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
j  ught  the  great  egg-laying  qualities  of 
'    Leghorns  combined  with  the  large 
at  qualities  of  the  Brahmas  would 
ke  an  ideal  fowl;  and  it  undoubtedly 
uld,  provided  he  could  combine  the 
>d  qualities  of  each  into  one  fowl, 
i  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
'  already  had  two  standard  varieties  of 
.•ls  that   conformed  to  his   ideal  of 
jr  and  utility,  namely,  the  Columbian 
'andotte  and  the  Columbian  Plymouth 
;k.   They  would  be  about  what  a  first 
ss   between    a    White   Leghorn  and 
ht  Brahma  might  be.     They  didn't 
enough  eggs  for  him.    He  evidently 
ttted  a  bird  that  laid  as  many  eggs  as 
,eghorn  and  had  as  much  moat  on  it 
a  Brahma.    We  contended  that  in  a 
as  the  characteristics  of  both  progeni- 
s  would  be  blended,  the  good  and  the 
I.    If  the  blood  of  a  Leghorn  laying 

•  eggs  per  year  were  blended  with  the 
od  of  a  Brahma  laying  100  eggs  per 

I  .r,  you  would  not  expect  the  progeny 
I  lay  200  eggs  per  year,  but  must  com- 
"mise  on,  say  150  eggs  per  year.  And 
same  holds  good  of  the  flesh.    If  the 
'  3d  of  a  Leghorn  weighing  four  pounds 
f  blended  with  the  blood  of  a  Brahma 
ghing  ten  pounds;  we  can  not  expect 
.  progeny  to  weigh  ten  pounds,  but 
st  compromise  on  six  or  seven  pounds, 
1  these  characteristics  we  had  in  the 
'umbian  Wyandotte  and  the  Columbian 
mouth  Rock.    "Well,"  he  said,  "how 
Ht  a  cross  of  "Buff  Cochins  and  Buff 
•horns?"    He  was  looking  just  then 
Jess   Baughman's   magnificent  Buff 
bins,  winners   at   the  World's  fair, 
hat  is  there  about  the  Buff  Cochins 
t  you  don't  like,"  we  asked  him.  He 
rl  they  didn't  lay  enough  eggs,  and 
feathers  on  their  legs.     We  then 
fed  him  his  objections  to  the  Buff  Leg- 
ns.    They  were  too  small  and  their 
l  ibs  too  large  and  liable  to  be  frosted, 
"ell."  said  we,  "do  you  expect  a  cross 
I  Buff  Cochins  and  Buff  Leghorns  to 
.duce  a  fowl  with  featherless  legs?" 
;y  won't  do  it,  and  besides,  we  have 
lagnificent  breed  of  fowls,  intermedi- 
between  the  Buff  Leghorn  and  Buff 
bin,  and  that  is  the  Buff  Plymouth 
•k,  and  if  you  are  afraid  its  comb  is 
>le  to  get,  frosted  we  have  the  Buff 
andotte,  a  plump,  blocky  fowl,  good 
eggs  and  good  for  meat.    We  asked 
t  if  he  knew  that  it  took  from  fifteen 
twenty  years  before  a  new  variety 
Id  reproduce  itself  with  any  degree 
certainty,  and  that  it  took  at  least 
y  years  to  perfect  a  breed.  This 
tleman  was  over  seventy  years  of 
,  and  yet  he  was  talking  of  perfecting 
ew  breed  of  fowls  as  if  it  could  be 
miplished  in  one  season.    He  wanted 
good  qualities  of  two  breeds  corn- 
ed into  one,  and  the  bad  qualities  of 
fi  eliminated.     That's  the  puzzle  of 
s.    The  good  qualities  are  all  right. 
;  what  about  the  bad  qualities?  They 
in  the  blood,  just  as  firmly  as  the 
hi  qualities,  and  they  will  crop  out 
the  progeny.     Possibly  we  may  be 
ng  in    deprecating    tlfe  making  of 
ly  new  breeds.    Possibly  if  everybody 
Light  as  we  do,  that  there  would  not 
(is  many  breeds  of  fowls  as  there  now 
but  we  are  not  so  much  opposed 
folks  experimenting  with  new  varie- 
,  providing  they  have  the  time  and 
inclination  that  way,  with  a  definite 
>ct   in   view   and   an  aggressiveness 
t  will  stick  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
at  we  object  to  is  to  see  people  fool- 
1  away  their  time  trying  to  do  hap- 
ard  what  has  already  been  accom- 
hed  by  scientific  mating  and  breed- 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and 
1  a  method  of  feeding  that  would  in- 
*se  egg  production,  or  a  formula  of 
ling  that  would  improve  the  quality 

flavor  of  the  flesh? 
l  few  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
erican  Poultry  Association,  when  new 
5ds  were  being  rushed  into  the  stand- 
at  an  alarming  rate,  an  incident  oc- 
red  that  was  very  amusing.  After 

•  or  three  new  breeds  had  been  ad- 
ted  into  the  standard,  and  a  new  one 
,  er  discussion,  an  old  member  who 

been  sitting  in  the  back  part  of  the 
m,  got  up  and  said :     "How  many 
•e  mongrels  are  you  going  to  admit 
>  the  standard?"    That  was  all  he 
I,  and  he  sat  down.     Some  of  the 
nbers  glanced  at  him  and  thought  he 
i  demented.     The  meeting  admitted 
ither  new  breed,  and  another  one  came 
'for  consideration.    The  old  member 
i  on  his  feet  again,  "How  many  more 
lgrels  are  you  going  to  admit  into 
standard?"  he  shouted,  and  then  sat 
1,711  without  another  word.    The  meet- 
thought  him  plumb  crazy,  but  ad- 
•ned  soon   after  without  admitting 
more  new  breeds.   We  don't  believe 
was  so  blamed  crazy  after  all. 
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The  Victor  Record  catalog,  is  the 

most  complete  catalog, 
of  music  in  all  the  world 


and  tells  you  exactly 
what  a  Victor  or*  Victrola 
will  bring,  into  your,  home 
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artists,  and  composers,  and  contains  numerous  por- 
traits and  illustrations. 

It  shows  yon  that  no  matter  what  music  you 
most  enjoy,  the  Victor  or  Victrola  will  completely 
satisfy  every  musical  longing. 

It  makes  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  the  music 
of  all  the  world  can  become  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  part  of  your  every-day  life. 


It  presents  to  you  the  most  comprehensive  list 
of  music  ever  cataloged. 

It  places  before  you  in  concise  form  and  in  alpha- 
betical order  the  titles  of  thousands  of  musical  com- 
positions, old  and  new. 

It  helps  you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  works 
of  all  the  great  composers. 

It  gives  you  a  volume  of  information  about  operas, 

This  450-page  book  lists  more  than  5000  Victor  Records,  and  is 
of  interest  to  every  one.    It  costs  us  more  than  $1 50,000  every  year, 
and  we  want  every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great  catalog" 
of  music,  or  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  paid. 
There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $400. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


KNOX  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

J.  S.  KNOX,  President  and  Treasurer. 


The  Kansas 
Wesleyan 
Business  Col- 
lege is  proud 
of  it. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  6,  1915. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Tucker,  Pres.,  The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  Salina,  Kansas. 
Dear  Mr.  Tucker: 

I  shall  long  remember  my  recent  visit  to  your  school  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  my 
visit  impressed  me.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  spirit  shown  in  your  school.  The  biggest  thing  in  an  in- 
stitution is  its  spirit.  The  best  thing  in  an  individual  is  his  spirit.  You  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  cre- 
ating a  very  fine  spirit  in  your  school,  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  of  ambition,  of  determination,  of  purpose  and  of  a 
large  ideal  to  really  do  something  in  life  that  is  worth  while.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  your  chapel  exercises 
and  also  with  your  chapel.  The  fact  that  your  students  can  get  together  once  a  day  for  a  period  of  half  an  hour 
and  drink  in  words  of  inspiration  is  really  a  great  thing.  This  one  thing  is  ivonderfully  effective  in  developing  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men  and  women. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  of  this  country  at  the  age  of  65  are  dependent  either  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
their  relatives,  friends,  or  charity  for  support.  You  realize  this  fact.  Our  young  people  do  not.  Every  individual 
determines  his  destiny,  but  the  average  youth  does  not  know  how  to  create  a  successful  destiny.  Every  individual 
builds  into  his  business  what  has  first  been  built  into  his  life.  The  average  student  does  not  realize  this  as  much  as 
he  should.  By  teaching  character  building  in  your  chapel  every  day,  you  are  showing  your  students  how  to  de- 
velop brain  force  and  character  forces  that  can  successfully  build  into  business  and  life  later  on,  the  forces  thai 
will  enable  them  to  build  for  success  instead  of  failure.  You,  are  doing  this  in  a  way  that  will  make  better  men 
and  women. 

You  are  building  for  a  larger  life,  a  successful  life  and  an  ideal  life.  You  are  building  for  maximum  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

I  appreciated  the  fact  that  you  and  the  faculty  were  putting  into  your  work  the  best  you  had  in  you.  Your 
hearts  are  in  the  work  and  I  believe  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  developing  the  inspiration  that  I  found  in  your 
school.  I  am  visiting  schools  and  colleges  continually  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  notice  that  yovr  students 
measure  up  well  with  the  college  and  university  students  of  the  country.  I  was  also  much  interested  in  learning 
that  your  students  come  from  half  the  states  in  the  Union.  I  can  appreciate  the  reason  for  that  after  seeing  the 
kind  of  work  that  you  do.  This  country  is  greatly  in  need  of  schools  like  your  own  that  will  go  ahead  and  do  for 
humanity  just  what  you  are  doing. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  men  of  America  are  incompetent  through  lack  of  proper  training  to  make  a 
success  in  any  trade,  business  or  profession,  but  they  would  not  be  incompetent  if  they  had  gone  through  your 
school.  I  wish  you  were  equipped  to  handle  10,000  students  a  year  instead  of  1,000.  It  vould  be  a  great  thing  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this  country. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  work  you  are  doing.  I  also  congratulate  the  students  upon  the  opportunity  which 
you  offer  and  I  hope  The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College  will  live  long  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  render  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country  the  great  service  that  it  is  now  giving  to  them.  I  remain,  with  best  wishes  and 
kindest  personal  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Tucker  and  the  members  of  your  faculty. 

JSK:S  Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  S.  Knox. 

P.  S.   My  visit  to  your  school  will  always  remain  a  pleasant  memory. 


No  other  business  school  in  Arneriea  ever  received  a  letter  like  this.  Mr.  Knox  is  the  inost  popular  Chautau- 
qua lecturer  in  the  United  States,  and  speaks  before  Business  Colleges,  Universities  and  Chambers  of  Commeree  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  This  brings  him  into  close  relationship  with  business  schools  and  student  bodies  all  over 
the  country,  and  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  K.  W!  B.  C.  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  very  greatest  weight. 

Students  may  enter  any  day.  Groups  of  farm  boys  and  girls  will  be  enrolling  all  this  month.  Begin  work 
now  and  get  ready  for  that  position,  or  use  this  training  to  make  the  old  farm  pay. 

Ii.  L.  TUCKER,  Box  55o. 

Salina,  Kansas. 
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See  It  Yourself 

To  get  a  meat-and-food  chop- 
per that  will  work  right, 

\t0ffilih  cut  c^ean>  and  not  man" 
gle,  tear  and  crush,  see 
that  it 


NTERPRISgl 


has  this  perforated 
steel  plate  and 
four-bladed 
steel  knife; 
and  bears 
the  name — 


FamO; 
size,  $1.75 
Urge.  $2.56 


Chops  sausage  meat,  or 
other  food,  into  clean-cut 
uniform  particles,  without 
loss  of  taste  or  hurt  to 
nutritive  qualities. 
Makes  "left-overs"  into 
dainty  dishes,  and  saves  on  your  table. 

If  you  want  a  lower-priced  chopper,  get  the 
"Enterprise1*  Food  Chopper  with  four  knives. 
Small,  $1.25;  Family  size,  $1.50;  Large.  $2.25. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

Four  cents  in  stamps  brings  you  our  nrw  edition  cook  booi 
-—the   "Enterprising   Housekeeper'1'' — over  200  recipes. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

Dept.   118  Philadelphia  


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


WANTED  MEN 

>75.toS  200a  month! 


The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 

exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  always  in 
demand  to  fill  good  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon- 
Btrators,  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers,  Repair 
t  Men,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers. 

$50  COURSE  FREE 

\  Six  weeks  from  the  day  yon  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  or 
t  drive  any  car  on  the  market.  All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free.  Write 
k  today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
[and  the  $50.00  Free  Scholar- 
i  ship  Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

8— 2?~"larg98t  Anto  School  ia 
the  World 

UMsUcustSi.  Kansas Clh/.Ko. 


MEN  WANTED 


learn  to  drive  and  repair 
'automobiles  and  tractors 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
¥?tU ¥TT  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
W  ELSLiEj  at  work  in  largest  and  beat  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL. 
1155  East 
15th  Street, 
r  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph.  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


OTTAWA 


orrA  WA,  /CANS. 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 
while  learning. 

TOPEKA   SANITARY   BARBER  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,    gas   courses.     Three    months,  $35. 
Write  for  information. 

Hew  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  SJ. 00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless,  Sanitary 
and  Dustless  Feathers.  Beet  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar* 
ttnteed.  Write  f.r  catalogue  and  our  wonderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  &  PILLOW  CO..  Deot.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

A  New  Crochet  Book 
jEdgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfifu!  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


The  time  for  gardening  seems  a  long 
way  off,  but  it  will  be  here  before  we  are 
ready  for  it  unless  we  make  our  plans 
ahead  of  the  time  for  making  the  garden. 

Metropolitan  Cake. 

1  Cupful  granulated  sugar 
lVz  Cupfuls-  butter 

'4  Cupful  milk 
2y2  Cupfuls  well  sifted  flour 

2  Teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

sifted  with  flour 
1      Cupful  chopped  pecan  nuts  and 
citron,  mixed 
Whites  of  four  eggs. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar.  Flour 
nuts  and  citron  before  adding.  Bake 
forty-five   minutes   in   moderate  oven. 
Flavor  icing  with  lemon  extract. 


The  bedding  needs  airing  in  the  winter 
even  more  than  in  the  summer,  and  the 
crisp,  bright  days  will  do  this  work  very 
effectively  if  the  coverings  are  hung  on 
the  clothes  line. 


Gooseberry  Catsup. 

5  Pints  gooseberries 
5  Pints  sugar 
1  Cupful  vinegar 
1  Tablespoonful  cloves 
1  Tablespoonful  or  more  of  ground 
cinnamon. 

Boil  the  berries;  sugar  and  spice  until 
thick,  after  having  added  enough  water 
to  the  berries  to  almost  cover  them.  Tie 
the  spices  in  a  sack.  When  the  mixture 
is  thick,  add  vinegar  and  boil  a  few  min- 
utes longer.   Serve  with  meats. 


All  Patterns  10  Cents  Each. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalogue  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  home; 
the  very  latest  issue  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Contentment  and  agreeable  work  are 
the  first  round  in  the  ladder  to  success. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7263 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  plain- 
ness of  the  blouse  of  this  dress  is  relieved  by  a  Puritan  collar  in  either  of  two  sizes, 
leaving  the  neck  just  a  trifle  exposed.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  three- 
gore  skirt  may  have  either  raised  or  regulation  waist  line.  No.  7242 — Ladies'  Shirt- 
waist: Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  In  this  plain  waist  we  have  the 
square  yoke  hack  and  front  and  the  full  lower  portion.  The  armhole  is  somewhat 
larger  than  regulation,  and  the  sleeve  long  or  short.  At  the  neck  is  a  small  flat 
collar,  and  the  closing  may  be  made  with  or  without  the  band.  No.  7257 — Ladies' 
Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  novel  design  shows 
an  apron  without  shoulder  seam  and  with  the  entire  front  of  the  bodice  covered  and 
having  small  sleeves  and  back  yoke  in  one  piece  with  front.  The  skirt  portion  is 
gathered  at  the  sides  and  plain  in  front  and  does  not  quite  reach  the  center  of  the 
back.  No.  6579 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  One  or  two  materials 
can  be  used  to  make  this  suit.  The  plain  waist  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  head 
or  closed  at  the  front  and  made  with  either  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  trousers, 
which  may  be  straight  or  full  at  the  knee,  button  on  to  the  waist.  No.  7270— 
Ladles'  Gathered  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  is 
made  in  two  sections,  one  corresponding  to  a  yoke,  and  the  lower  portion  to  a  deep 
flounce.  It  is  gathered  at  the  top  with  either  raised  or  regulation  waist  line,  and 
the  lower  section  is  also  separately  gathered.  No.  7241 — Child's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  This  pretty  frock  is  made  with  a  yoke  which  trims  the  back 
of  the  blouse  at  the  top  while  the  lower  portion  is  gathered  in  both  front  and  back. 
The  neck  is  a  little  open  with  flat  collar,  which  may  be  omitted,  and  the  closing 
may  have  a  band  or  be  left  plain. 


January  8,  inio 

$1200  dih 

Made,  Paid,  Banked  in  30  days,  by 
STONEMAH— $15000.00  To  Date 

This  offer  is  open  toyon— this  monej — thecold  cash 
—can  be  yours.  Yon  and  yon  alone  by  waiting  too 
long  can  loose  it.   Investigate  today— get  the  proof. 

Bend  your  name  and  address— but 
NO  MONEY— this  very  minute. 

$1000  PER  MAN 
PER  COUNTY 

Experience  unneces* 
Bary— business  supplies 
the  capital.  Payments 
start  the  first  day— and 
continue  daily  up  to 
$1000.00  per  month,  per 
county.  For  years  we 
have  been  quietly  pick* 
log  men  from  all  walks 
of  life, ministers, clerks, 
farmers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, teachers  and  so 
on— enabling  them  with 
onr  help  and  $50,000.- 
OO  appropriation  to  get 
what  we  here  offer  for 
you  —  $1000.00  per  man, 
per  county.  Some  or 
these  men  you  may  have 
envied  without  knowing 
the  reason  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

INVESTIGATE  AND  BE  AMAZED 

other  kind.  Either  we  have  the  besi  thing  that 
ever  happened  or  we're  colossal  liars.  Ask  Sch- 
leicher, minister,  whether  it' s  true  that  he  received 

$195.00  TWELVE  HOURS  AFTER  APPOINTMENT; 

Langley,  liveryman,  $115  first  day;  Rasp,  agent,  $1685 
in  73  days;  Beem,  solicitor,  $164.25  weekly  for  12  weeks; 
Korstad,  farmer,  $2212  in  a  few  weeks;  Zimmerman, 
f armer,  $3S56  in  30  days;  Juell,  clerk,  $6800;  Hart, 
farmer,  $5000;  Wilson,  cashier,  $3000  in  30  days.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  these  men,  to  the  U.  S.  government, 
to  banks,  business  houses,  noted  people.  Heed  this 
caution  from  Chas.  Starr,  of  Mich.  Sorry  this  field 
is  closed.  Should  have  acted  sooner  but  wa3skeptical. 
Your  local  man's  great  oucces3  h  .  set  everybody 
talking  and  proves  I  was  achump,  Wonrderful  what 
a  man  can  do  with  a  real  opportunity  ,n  Then  read 
this  from  Lodewick  who  acteJ  quickly:  "Lucky  I 
answered  ad.  It's  great.  Money  cominu  fast.'9 
Which  will  you  be,  Starr,  a  victim  of  "neglected  op- 
portunities'5 or  Lodewick,  the  "early  bird?"  Avoid 
regret,  send  a  postal  this  very  minute, 

SPEND  ONE  CENT  TO  MAKE  THOUSANDS 

Strange  invention  startles  wond.  Gives  every  home 
that  long-desired  blessing,  a  modern  bathroom  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water  facilities  for  only  $6.50, 
No  plumbing— no  water  works— self -heating.  Only 
ten  minutes  to  install.  Gives  cleansing  plus  friction* 
massage  and  shower  baths  in  every  room.  Equivalent 
to  any  $200  bathroom.  Over  200,000  delighted  users. 
tJsed  by  U.  S.  government. 

More  remarkable  than  this  Invention  Is  our  start- 
line  plan  of  universal  distribution  through  special 
representatives  who  virtual  lya  become  proft  sharing 
partners  in  a  business  that's  immense — exciting— fas- 
cinating—dignified— and  above  all,  has  enabled  them, 
will  enable  you,  to  get  $1000.00  per  month,  per  county. 
Asking  to  be  shown  doesn't  obligate  you  one  bit- 
Investigate  today  by  all  means. 

ALLEN  MFG.  CO.  m  ALLEN  BLDG.,  TOLEDO,  0, 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  HOSIERY 
FROM   MILLS  TO  WEARER 

Large  stock  men's  socks  selling  at  mill 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Heavy  weight  cotton,   Vz  doz  $0.60 

Medium  weight  cotton,  Vz  doz  90 

Mercerized  Sea  Island  cotton,   Vz  doz...  1.20 

Guaranteed  pure  silk,  %  doz   1.50 

Cash  with  order.    All  sizes  and  colors. 
STONE  &  COMPANY       -       TRYON,  N.  C. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

ASK  about  a  well  improved  120-acre  farm, 
$25  per  acre.    "Greene,"  Longton,  Kansas.  I 

FINE  160  ACRES  SMOOTH  LAND 

pvftnif  Twenty    acres    alfalfa,  six-room 

wIUuR  house,  two  large  barns,  silo,  good 

ClISM  water  system.     Only  $8,000. 

rAKBI  T.  B.  GODSEY,  EMPORIA,  KAN. 

DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS  BARGAIN 

Fine  improved  irrigated  farm  near  Carls- 
bad, New  Mexico,  all  under  cultivation,  all 
under  ditch.  In  wheat,  alfalfa  and  oh13. 
Beautiful  new  six-room  bungalow.  Rail- 
road and  automobile  roads  pass  farm.  Very 
best  of  soil,  climate  can't  be  beat.  Abun- 
dance of  fruit,  fish  and  game.  Big  grain 
fields.  Inhabitants  well-to-do,  good  com- 
munity. Carlsbad  a  beautiful  city  of  45,000. 
Price,  $125  per  acre.  Nothing  like  it  can 
be  purchased  in  the  valley  for  the  money. 
Will  take  all  or  part  in  good  rental  land. 
Time  if  desired.  Water  a  government  prop- 
osition and  ten  times  more  than  can  ever 
be  used.     Write  owner, 

D.  W.  STONE     -      Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas 

FOR  SALE  UNTIL  JANUARY  15. 
130  Acres,    2  Vz    miles   McAlester,    city  of 
15,000.     100  acres  strictly  first  class  bottom, 
50  acres  cultivated.    Fair  improvements.  $18 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla, 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  mv  east  J>  of 
the  S.  W.  K  and  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  S."  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co..  Kan.,  120  acres  partlv  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn.  • 

NORTON*  COUNTY  FARMS. 
160  Acres  in  Bow  Creek  Valley,  six  miles 
from  Densmore,  Norton  Co.,  Kansas.  100 
acres  cultivated.  30  acres  bottom  land,  liv- 
ing water  and  timber,  small  improvements, 
under  good  fence.  Price,  $5,000.  Terms, 
$1,000  cash,  balance  G  per  cent,  long  time. 
Other  good  farms. 

Mc.Ul.Er   &   ELDRED,   LOGAN.  KANSAS 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

160  Acres  In  Lincoln  County.  Okla,,  3%  I 

miles  from  Chandler,  the  county  seat.  76 
acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  suitable  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  or  any  other  crop.  House  not 
very  good  but  would  repair  for  good  party. 
Two  or  three  teams  would  be  needed  to 
properly  handle  the  farm.  Address 

WILLARD  P.  HOLMES 
New  England  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


January  8,  1916 

Many  women  partook  of  the  good 
things  prepared  for  them  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  Farm  and  Home  program 
at  Manhattan  last  week.  Their  inter- 
est and  attention  evidenced  the  fact  that 
they  felt  repaid  for  having  left  comfor- 
table firesides  in  the  midst  of  the  holi- 
day season,  that  they  might  talk  with 
others  of  the  problems  they  have  in 
common  as  housewives.  We  heard  only 
one  criticism — that  there  were  so  many 
good  things  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  and  hear  all  of  them.  The  keynote 
of  all  the  meetings  was  practicability. 
Only  workable  suggestions  are  useful, 
and  this  brand  alone  was  distributed.. 
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Rural  Schools  Analyzed. 

One  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  ses- 
sions in  which  special  interest  was  shown 
by  both  men  and  women  was  that  of 
the  Rural  Life  Conference  in  which  Miss 
Julia  Stone,  one  of  the  two  rural  school 
supervisors  in  the  office  of  the  state 
superintendent,  led  the  discussion  on 
"Rural  Education — Standardization  of 
Rural  Schools  in  Kansas."  The  legisla- 
ture of  1915  passed  a  law  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
standardize  the  public  schools  of  Kansas. 
Miss  Stone's  talk  was  centered  in  the 
requirements  fixed  by  the  board  for  a 
standard  rural  school  and  toward  which 
standard  the  board  has  been  working 
since  September.  We  are  here  stating 
the  requirements  of  the  board,  that  our 
readers  may  know  what  will  be  expected 
of  them,  as  school  patrons,  in  the  future. 
Read  these  in  the  light  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  your  children  and  their  future 
welfare  which  is  greatly  influenced  by 
their  early  training  and  environments: 

Yard  and  Outbuildings :  School 
grounds  at  least  one  acre,  and  kept  in 
good  condition;  good  approaches  to  the 
house;  trees  and  shrubs,  where  climatic 
conditions  will  permit;  two  well  kept,, 
widely  separated  outhouses,  with  screened 
entrances;  convenient  fuel  house  prop- 
erly located;  well  where  possible. 

The  Schoolhouse:  House  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  and  painted;  good  founda- 
tion; well  lighted,  light  from  left  side 
or  left  and  rear;  adjustable  window 
shades;  suitable  cloak-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls;  attractive  interior  decorations; 
good  blackboards  (slate  preferred),  set 
about  26  inches  from  floor;  heated  by 
a  room  heater  and  ventilator  properly 
placed,  or  by  basement  furnace  which 
provides  for  proper  ventilation;  floor 
and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 


Furnishing  and  Supplies:  Desks  suit- 
able for  children  of  all  ages,  and  prop- 
erly placed;  good  teacher's  desk  and 
chair;  good  bookcase;  a  good  collection 
of  juvenile  books  suitable  as  aids  to 
school  work  as  well  as  general  reading; 
set  of  good  maps,  a  globe,  and  a  diction- 
ary; sanitary  water  supply  provided  by 
the  district  board,  thermometer,  sweep- 
ing preparation ;  sand  table. 

The  Organization:  School  well  organ- 
ized; classification  and  daily  register 
well  kept;  definite  daily  program;  at- 
tendance regular  and  punctual;  discipline 
good. 

The  Teacher:  Must  hold  a  state  certi- 
ficate, a  first-grade  county  certificate,  a 
normal-training  certificate,  or  must  at 
least  hold  a  second-grade  certificate  and 
be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school; 
must  receive  at  least  the  average  salary 
of  the  county,  and  in  no  case  less  than 
$385  per  year;  ranked  by  the  county 
superintendent  as  a  good  or  superior 
teacher;  must  read  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  books,  attend  institutes  and  as- 
sociations, and  in  other  respects  show  a 
proper  professional  spirit. 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Stone's  talk  many 
questions  were  asked  her,  and  these  she 
answered  willingly  and  comprehensively. 
One  was  whether  or  not  the  teacher  has 
a  social  duty  in  the  community.  It  was 
agreed  she  does  have  such  duty,  and  this 
led  to  a  discussion  of  the  duty  of  those 
in  the  school  district  to  the  teacher  in 
providing  a  comfortable  home  during  the 
school  year — one  which  will  be  conducive 
to  thinking  about  her  work  and  plan- 
ning it  in  such  way  that  the  best  results 
may  be  accomplished. 

There  are  many  things  in  connection 
with  our  rural  education  system  which 
are  being  given  serious  thought  by  those 
who  are  vitally  interested — the  patrons 
of  the  school  districts — and  we  hope  we 
may  see  the  time  when  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  farming  districts  will 
be  adequate  for  their  needs. 


A  community  can  have  no  higher 
standing  than  that  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Do  you  have  on 
your  mind  and  on  your  heart  the  mat- 
ter of  making  your  community  a  better 
place  to  live,  a  better  and  more  at- 
tractive place  for  the  young  folks?  Seri- 
ous thought  in  this  direction  will  do 
much  toward  solving  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 
Our  interest  in  farm  life  will  do  more  than 
words,  in  checking  movement  cityward. 


umiraim 


Griddle 
For  85  Cents  inCask 


Special  Offer  to  Karo  Users 

Read  the  Offer  and  Write  Today  So  As  to 
Be  Sure  to  Get  Your  Griddle 

>Y  special  arrangement  you  can  get  this  fine  10 ]A  inch 
Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for  less  than  the  wholesale 
price.    Go  to  your  grocer,  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo 
and  send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents  and  you'll  get  the  Aluminum 
Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

You  know  Aluminum  ware — you  know  how  long  it  lasts,  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  cook  with.  It  doesn't  chip,  it  doen't  rust  and  it 
always  looks  so  bright  and  clean  and  inviting. 

You  don't  have  to  grease  this  Aluminum  Griddle;  it  does  not 
smoke  up  the  house;  it  bakes  griddle  cakes  and  corn  cakes  crisp  and 
light— the  way  you  want  your  griddle  cakes  to  be.  And  the  cakes  are 
far  more  digestible  and  better  flavored. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
in  the  homes  of  all  Karo,  users  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most  deliciously 
baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

Last  year  the  people  of  this  country  used  65,000,000  cans  of  Karo 
—the  largest  demand  ever  given  any  syrup. 

That  shows  you  what  people  who  know  Karo  think  of  it,  how 
much  better  they  like  it  than  any  of  the  old  kind  of  syrups. 

Take  advantage  of  this  chance  to  get  this  solid  Aluminum 
Griddle  at  a  clear  saving  of  $1.40  in  cash. 

Get  the  Karo  today — and  send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents 
(P.  O.  money  order  or  stamps)  at  once.  We  will  also  send 
you  free  the  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  161    New  York    Dept.  106 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


THIS  FARMER  KNEW — what  it  cost  to  do  business; 
knew  which  crops  made  a  profit;  knew  which  cows 
were  paying  and  which  were  boarders;  all  because  he 
knew  how  to  keep  books  and  figure,  and  do  business. 


THIS  FARMER  GUESSED — that  some  crops  pay- 
guessed  that  his  cows  ought  to  be  paying — guessed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  meet  the  interest  and  that  he  would 
make  it  some  day,  but  never  did. 


The  Difference  Between  These  Farmers 


Farming  is  the  largest  business  in  Kansas. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  bankers  and  stock- 
holders in  banks,  part  owners  in  mercantile  establishments,  telephone  com- 
panies, mills,  creameries  and  dozens  of  other  Kansas  largest  industries. 

And  best  of  all,  they  are  the  owners  of  the  great  business  farms,  pro- 
ducing millions  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  stuffs  and  live  stock 
every  year. 

As  the  farmer's  business  grows,  and  his  wealth  and  holdings  increase,  ana 
as  his  sons  and  daughters  take  an  active  interest  with  him,  there  is  a  growing 
need  that  they  fit  themselves  for  these  duties  by  acquiring  a  business  training. 

The  farmer  who  knows  what  crop  pays  best  and  what  business  is  making 
or  losing,  and  how  much,  is  infinitely  better  able  to  increase  and  take  care  of 
what  he  has,  than  the  farmer  who,  without  any  specific  method  or  training  or 
business  system,  merely  guesses  what  this  or  that  crop  paid,  or  that  this. or 
that  business  is  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Farmer,  train  your  sons  and  daughters  in  business.  Send  them  to 
Dougherty's  School  of  Actual  Business  Training.  The  scientific  knowledge  of 
how  to  keep  accounts  is  just  as  necessary  on  the  Kansas  farm  as  in  any 
other  business. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  select  Dougherty's.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a  school  of  high  ideals  and  situated  in  the  capital  of  this  great  state  in 
which  you  are  most  interested.  Educate  in  Topeka  because  it  is  a  clean,  live, 
progressive  city,  an  ideal  home  city,  with  numerous  schools,  businesses, 
churches,  and  all  conditions  wholesome  and  uplifting. 

WE  WILL  GUARANTEE  YOU  MORE  MONEY 
OUT  OF  YOUR  FARM 

if  you  will  spend  from  four  to  six  months  with  us  on  our  Farm  Accounting 
course — Business  Law,  Business  Letter  Writing  and  general  business  training. 

The  knowledge  any  young  man  or  woman  can  obtain  in  our  School  along 
business  lines  will  be  worth  many  times  what  it  costs,  all  through  life. 

WE  EDUCATE  FOR  THE  BEST  POSITIONS 

A  good  education  is  the  best  insurance  against  hard  times.  Floods,  storms, 
fires  or  other  destructive  agencies  can  wipe  out  a  fortune,  but  a  trained  young 
man  or  woman  with  an  education  has  a  fund — a  fund  of  knowledge  that  can 
always  be  drawn  upon  for  the  necessities  of  life. 


DOUGHERTY'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

We  offer  the  best  courses  to  be  had — Business  Training,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Accounting — under  three  general  heads — Commercial,  Stenographic 
and  Stenotype  Courses.  We  give  the  very  best  instruction  in  all  business 
branches,  in  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  manner.  An  education 
obtained  in  Dougherty's  Business  College  is  money  wisely  invested. 

TOPEKA  OFFERS  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

To  both  young  men  and  women  for  earning  expenses  while  attending  Dough- 
erty's Business  College.  We  have  found  hundreds  of  places — in  fact,  places 
for  all  students  who  have  wanted  them,  to  work  and  earn  their  living  expenses 
while  attending  school. 

Centrally  located  in  the  business  section  of  Topeka,  in  commodious  quar- 
ters and  with  ample,  up-to-date  facilities  and  a  large  and  ellicient  corps  of 
trained,  experienced  teachers,  you  are  offered  at  no  greater  expense,  any  or 
all  courses  in  Dougherty's  Business  College,  from  which  school  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Kansas  young  men  and  women  have  left  directly  for  good  salaried 
positions  or  to  take  up  the  management  of  their  own  business. 

LEADING  BUSINESS  MEN  SHARE  IN  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CONTROL  OF  DOUGHERTY'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Among  the  men  whose  names  are  well  known  in  all  parts  of  Kansas,  who 
have  a  part  in  this  management,  are  Albert  T.  Reid,  President  Kansas  Farmer; 
Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Proprietor  Topeka  State  Journal;  Arthur  Capper,  Gov- 
ernor and  Proprietor  of  the  Capper  Publications;  J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  George  A.  Guild,  Cashier  Central  National  Bank;  L.  M. 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.;  John  F.  Eby,  County 
Superintendent;  W.  R.  Arthur,  Dean  University  of  Colorado  Law  School; 
Chas.  S.  Elliott,  Secretary  Capitol  Building  &  Loan  Association;  Dr.  E.  S. 
Pettyjohn,  National  Medical  Director  K.  &  L.  of  S.,  and  scores  of  other  busi- 
ness men,  prominent  in  various  lines  and  professions. 

ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

Send  for  free  catalog  FA  today.  Address 
Geo.  E.  Dougherty,  President,  Dougherty  Business  College 
114-118  West  Eighth  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Read  About  This 
New  Straw  Spreader 


The  Safest  and  Easiest  Running  Machine 
On  the  Market 


VERY  LOW  PRICE 

Every  farmer  in  the  wheat  belt  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  Union  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company,  the  machinery  divi- 
sion of  the  "Warner  Fence  Company, 
largest  wire  fence  and  gasoline  engine 
manufacturers  in  the  West,  is  now 
manufacturing  and  selling  through  local 
dealers  in  every  town,  a  straw  spreader 
that  "beats  'em  all." 

This  machine,  which  is  called  the  Per- 
fection Straw  'Spreader,  although  it  is 
also  an  A  No.  1  manure  spreader,  is 
regarded  by  farmers  and  dealers  as  the 
"spreadingest"  straw  spreader  ever 
made. 

The  design  of  the  Perfection  Straw 
Spreader  does  away  writh  all  of  the  ob- 
jections found  in  old  style  machines.  It 
works  easily,  instead  of  pulling  hard. 
It  is  simple  in  construction,  instead  of  a 
great  big  cumbersome  machine  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.  And  above  everything 
else,  it  is  absolutely  safe,  because  there 
are  no  exposed  fast-moving  parts  to 
mangle  the  operator  in  case  he  should 
lose  his  footing  and  fall  on  the  carrier, 
which  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  on  a  moving 
'oad. 


Scores  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers and  dealers  have  tested  this  machine 
thoroughly  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  are  unqualified  in  their  statements 
that  it  is  the  lightest  running  and  the 
best  spreading  machine  on  the  market. 
It  handles  all  kinds  of  dry  straw,  wet 
straw,  stack  "bottoms  or  manure.  You 
can  easily  cover  twenty  acres  a  day  with 
a  Perfection.  It  can  be  attached  to  any 
spreader  bars  or  hay  frame.  No  special 
tools  are  required. 

The  illustration  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  mechanical  design  of  the 
machine.  Its  first  point  of  advantage  is 
that  it  spreads  straw  or  manure  over  a 
greater  distance  than  any  other  spreader 
with  less  horsepower.  Dry  straw  can  he 
spread  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
wet  straw  and  manure  over  a  distance 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  as  desired. 
Notice  that  the  carrier  is  eight  feet  long 
and  lays  rlat  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 
The  pull,  therefore,  is  much  lighter,  two 
horses  being  all  that  are  required  to 
easily  pull  the  load  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Another  distinct  advantage  that  the 
Perfection  enjoys  over  all  other  straw 
spreaders,  is  that  the  straw  can  be  spread 
thick  or  thin  at  the  operator's  will.  This 
is  accomplished  by  simply  raising  or  low- 
ering the  hopper.  Some  parts  of  your 
land  need  more  straw  than  others,  espe- 
cially the  knolls  and  the  parts  of  the 
field  that  are  inclined  to  wash  or  blow. 

Don't  think  of  buying  either  a  manure 
spreader  or  a  straw  spreader  until  you 
see  the  Perfection.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  howr  much  superior  this  machine 
is  to  all  others.  We  want  every  farmer 
in  the  wheat  belt  to  know  about  the 
Perfection  Straw  Spreader.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us  today, 
giving  the  dealer's  name.  "We  will  see 
that  you  are  furnished  complete  infor- 
mation at  once,  and  in  addition  send  you 
a  pleasing  souvenir.  We  will  also  send 
you  our  new  straw  spreader  book  which 
contains  complete  information  regarding 
the  best  straw  spreader  ever  made  at  a 
farmer's  price.  This  hook  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  farmers 
who  have  given  this  machine  a  thorough, 
practical  test  on  their  own  farms.  We 
will  he  pleased  to  send  it  free  on  request. 
Address  C.  E.  Warner,  President,  Union 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  302  Union 
St.,  Ottawa.  Kansas. — [Advertisement.] 

If  oil  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Add  ress  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 
Pereheron  Horses. 

Jan.  17 — Lee  Bros.,  Harveyville,  Kan.  Sale 

at  Manhattan. 
Jan.  21 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Percherons  and  Other  Draft  Breeds. 

Jan.  25.  26,  27,  28,  1916- — Breeders*  sale, 
Bloomington,  111.  O.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.,  Ar- 
rowsmith,  111. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March   6,   1916 — W.   J.   Finley,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

Jan.  20 — R.  Roenigk,  Morganville,  Kan.  Sale 

3-t  Clfty  Ct?nt*sr 
April  5  and  6.  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4 — Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

Holsteins. 

Jan.  25 — Nebraska  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale 
Co.,  sale  at  South  Omaha.  E.  M.  Little, 
Clarks,  Neb.,  Manager. 

Jan.  27 — E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Kan. 


Combination  Breeders'  Sale. 

Feb.  15  to  18 — S.  S.  Kirk,  Manager,  "Wichita, 
Kan. 


Durocs. 

Jan  26 — R.  P.  Wells,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Feb.  8— J.  A.  Porterfield.  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Jan.  20 — O.    H.    Fitzsimmons,    White  City, 
Kan. 

Jan.  22 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Feb.  2 — Will  G.  Lockridge,  Favette.  Mo. 
Fev.  4,  1916 — J.  A.  Godman,  Devon,  Kan. 
Feb.  5— Fred  B.  Caldwell.  Howard.  Kan. 
Feb.  8 — L.  V.  O'Keefe,  Stillwell,  Kan. 
Feb.  9 — H.    L.     Faulkner,    Jamesport,  Mo. 

(Spotted  Poland  Chinas.) 
Feb.    15,   1916 — Herman   Gronniger   &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  17 — H.  C.  Graner,  Lancaster,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  19 — Belcher   and   Bennett  Bros.,  Lee's 

Summit,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo.     Sale  at 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards. 
Feb.  23 — F.  E.  Moore  &  Son,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.    26 — A.   J.    Erhart   &   Sons,   Ness  City, 

Kan. 

March  1 — Clarence,  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 
at  Dearborn.  Mo. 


O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  2 — J.  H.  Harvey  and  F.  B.  Goodspeed 
&  Son,  Maryville,  Mo. 


Hampshires. 

Jan.  15 — G.  S.  Lawson,  Anadarko,  Okla. 


Spotted  Polands. 

Jan.  15 — G.  S.  Lawson,  Anadarko,  Okla. 


Ira  Romig,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  owner  of  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Holsteins, 
recently  added  100  head  of  choice  high 
grade  Holsteins  to  his  herd.  Mr.  Romig  is 
one  of  the  successful  Holstein  breeders,  and 
has  found  good  producing  Holstein  cows 
profit  producers 


A.  R.  Enos,  of  Ramona,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  big  type  Polands 
in  this  state,  writes  that  he  has  bred  a 
choice  lot  of  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Mr.  Enos  has  the  big, 
easy  feeding  type,  and  keeps  his  herd  im- 
mune at  all  times. 


Iowa  is  noted  for  its  great  number  of 
choice  herds  of  pure-bred  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle.  Among  them  is  the  famous  herds 
of  Chas.  Escher,  Jr.,  of  Botana,  Iowa,  and 
Escher  &  Ryan.  These  herds  number  over 
600  head  of  imported  and  home  bred  Angus 
cattle. 


H.  B.  Cowles,  of  Topeka,  owner  of  Brae- 
burn  herd  of  Holsteins,  reports  that  his 
herd  made  a  fine  record  this  year.  Mr. 
Cowles  owns  one  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds  in  the  state.  They  are  the  kind  that 
always  show  a  good  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment at  the  end  of  every  year  regardless  of 
conditions. 


Mahlon  Groemiller,  of  Pomona,  Kan., 
owner  of  the  noted  Coburn  herd  of  Red 
Polled  cattle,  and  also  one  of  the  good  herds 
of  Pereheron  horses  in  this  state,  reports 
that  both  herds  have  done  well  this  year. 
A  feature  of  the  herds  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  young  stock.  The  young 
Percherons  include  a  number  of  outstanding 
young  stallions. 


Evereaux,  of  Harviestoun,  the  $10,000 
Aberdeen  Angus  bull,  owned  by  E.  F.  Cald- 
well, of  Burlington  Junction,  Mo.,  died 
recently.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  president  of  the 
American  Aberdeen  Angus  Association  and 
bought  this  bull  at  Brandon.  Manitoba, 
Canada,  for  $4,500,  and  was  recently  offered 
$10,000  for  the  animal,  which  was  the  cham- 
pion of  his  class  in  the  country. 

Fred  Chandler,  fowner  of  the  famous 
Chandler  Pereheron  Farm  near  Chariton, 
Iowa,  reports  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine 
and  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  high 
class  registered  Percherons.  A  feature  of 
the  Chandler  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice 
lot  of  young  stallions,  weighing  from  2.000 
to  2.200  pounds.  They  are  the  type  that 
make  good. 


The  Holstein  herd  owned  by  M.  E.  Moore 
&  Co.,  of  Cameron,  Mo.,  was  established 
thirty-five  years  ago.     It  was  started  with 

the  best  producing  stock  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  that  time.  By  using  only  sires 
backed  by  records,  the  owners  have  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  one  of  the  very  heavy 
producing  herds  now  in  existence.  This  is 
the  kind  of  Holsteins  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  return  a  good  profit  on  the  investment 
every  year. 


The  Holstein  herd  of  S.  W.  Cooke  &  Son, 
of  Maysville,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  herds  that  is 
drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding  stock.  The 
foundation  stock  of  many  of  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing herds  now  in  existence  was  from 
Cooke  &  Son's  famous  herd.  They  report 
the  recent  sales  of  two  very  fine  bulls  to 
Kansas  breeders,  one  of  them  going  to  Rey- 
nolds &  Sons,  of  Lawrence,  and  the  other 
T.  C.  Torkelson,  of  Everest. 


J.  D.  Holman,  of  Curryville,  Mo.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  jack  breeders  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Holman  breeds  the  mammoth  kind,  and 
at  this  time  has  thirty  head  of  very  fine 
jacks  in  his  herd. 


James  Arkell,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  very  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Poland  Chinas  in  this  state,  reports  that  his 
herd  is  doing  fine  this  winter.  Mr.  Arkell 
makes  a  specialty  of  developing  hogs  for 
breeding  stock.  He  has  the  big,  easy  feed- 
ing type  that  mature  early  to  a  good  weight 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  feed.  His  herd 
of  brood  sows  is  one  of  the  good  ones,  and 
his  herd  boars,  Longfellow  Again,  and  Chief 
Big  Bone,  are  among  the  great  sires  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Arkell  has  bred  a  large  number 
of  outstanding  fall  yearling  gilts  and  a  lot 
of  choice  spring  gilts  for  spring  farrow. 

Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  that  breed- 
ers are  interested  in  H.  L.  Faulkner's  sale 
of  original,  big  boned,  spotted  Poland  China 
bred  sows  to  be  held  at  Jamesport,  Mo., 
February  9.  Mr.  Faulkner  has  cataloged  a 
very  useful  offering  of  big,  spotted  sows 
for  this  sale,  and  all  of  them  will  be  bred 
to  the  famous  boars  now  in  service  in  that 
noted  herd. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Sons,  of  Abilene,  Kan., 
have  cataloged  twenty-five  head  of  choice 
high  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  for 
their  sale  to  be  held  January  27.  They 
range  in  age  from  yearlings  to  mature  cows. 
Some  of  them  now  in  milk,  others  to  freshen 
soon.  The  entire  offering  in  tuberculin 
tested,  and  all  are  bred  to  registered  bulls. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  useful  lots  of  Hol- 
steins that  will  be  sold  at  public  auction 
this  winter. 


Joseph  M.  Nolan,  of  Paola,  Kan.,  is  one 
of  the  very  successful  farmers  and  breeders 
of  Miami  County.  He  owns  one  of  the  best 
farms,  well  stocked  and  equipped  for  farm- 
ing, near  Paola.  and  has  paid  for  this  farm 
by  breeding  draft  horses.  He  has  today 
seventy-eight  head  of  mares,  stallions  and 
colts  that  are  hard  to  beat.  Mr.  Nolan  is 
building  a  new  $6,000  home  in  Paola,  and 
having  rented  his  farm,  will  close  out  his 
entire  lot  of  Belgian  and  French  draft 
mares  and  stallions. 


S.  J.  Miller,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  owner  of 
Oakland  Stock  Farm,  is  demonstrating  the 
value  of  pure-bred  stock  in  connection  with 
general  farming.  Mr,  Miller  owns  one  of 
Missouri's  best  equipped  stock  farms,  and 
his  herds  of  pure-bred  draft  horses,  mam- 
moth jacks  and  jennets  and  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle are  among  the  best  in  that  state.  Mr. 
Miller  is  one  of  Missouri's  consistent  work- 
ers for  improved  stock  on  every  farm.  At 
this  time  he  has  a  large  number  of  choice 
mares  from  two  to  six  years  old;  some  of 
them  imported.  The  young  jacks  and  jen- 
nets on  the  farm  are  a  -eery  fine  lot. 


Geo.  C.  Tredick,  of  Kingman,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Tredico  Farm  and  one  of  the  choice  herds 
of  registered  Holstein  cattle  in  the  West, 
reports  that  his  herd  is  making  a  splendid 
record  this  winter.  Mr.  Tredick  has  a  herd 
of  heavy  producers  headed  by  Iowana  De 
Cola  Walker,  whose  dam  made  812.25  pounds 
of  butter  from  18,047  pounds  milk. 


R.  C.  Watson,  of  Altoona,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Walnut  Grove  Breeding  Farm,  and  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  Durocs,  reports  a  good 
demand  for  breeding  stock.  He  reports  the 
sales  of  the  herd  boar,  Defender,  and  a  num- 
ber of  younger  boars  of  choice  breeding,  also 
ten  choice  tried  sows  and  a  number  of  gilts. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Watson  has  a  choice  lot 
of  young  stock,  including  an  outstanding  lot 
of  spring  and  summer  boars  and  spring 
gilts.  He  has  bred  a  large  number  of  gilts 
to  a  son  of  Otey's  Dream  for  spring  farrow. 


John  Belcher,  of  Raymore,  Mo.,  and  Ben- 
nett Brothers,  of  Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  an- 
nounce February  19  as  the  date  of  their 
combination  bred  sow  sale.  This  announce- 
ment will  be  of  interest  to  Poland  China 
breeders.  Last  year  Mr.  Belcher  made  the 
highest  average  of  any  breeder  in  Missouri 
on  bred  Poland  China  sows.  These  sows 
were  bred  to  the  great  boar  Smooth  Colum- 
bus, the  boar  that  was  admired  by  all 
breeders  attending  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
1914.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Lees  Summit,  have 
purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  Smooth 
Columbus  and  Mr.  Belcher  and  Bennett 
Bros,  will  hold  a  combination  sale  at  the 
Bennett  farm  February  19,  and  a  choice 
offering  from  these  two  great  herds  will  be 
cataloged  for  the  sale. 


G.  M.  Shepherd,  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Rice  County  nerd  of  Durocs,  re- 
ports a  good  demand  for  high  class  breed- 
ing stock.  Mr.  Shepherd  ©as  one  of  the  big 
herds  in  this  state  this  year.  He  raised 
over  a  hundred  head  of  very  fine  fall  pigs. 
A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  boars  and  gilts  by  the  grand 
champion.  Illustrator  II,  and  G.  M.'s  Crim- 
son Wonder.  This  lot  includes  some  choice 
herd  header  prospects.  This  year  he  has 
bred  a  large  number  of  choice  tried  sows 
and  gilts  of  Crimson  Wonder,  Illustrator  II, 
Good  Enough  and  Defender  breeding,  for 
early  spring  farrow. 


Indiana  has  a  number  of  very  fine  herds 
of  old  original,  big  bone  spotted  Polands. 
This  breed  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  with 
farmers  and  feeders.  Geo.  Henry,  of  James- 
town, Ind.,  is  one  of  the  consistent  workers 
in  the  interest  of  the  spotted  Polands.  He 
is  vice  president  of  the  American  Spotted 
Poland  China  Record  Association,  and  owns 
one  of  the  great  herds  of  that  breed  in 
Indiana.  His  show  herd  won  fifty  first  and 
second  prizes  at  state  and  leading  county 
fairs  in  1915. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  Fred  B.  Caldwell's 
Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  at  I 
Howard,    Kan.,    February    5.     Mr.    Caldwell  . 
has  cataloged   forty-five   head   of  big  type  j 
sows  and  yearling  gilts.     There  will  be  six-  , 
teen   tried  sows  of  Expansion,.   Bell  Metal, 
Big  Chief  and  M.'s  Giant  Wonder  breeding; 
twenty  yearling  sows,  seventeen  of  them  by 
the  great  boar  Elkmore  Jumbo;  nine  spring 
gilts  by  Elkmore  Jumbo  and  one  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  nineteen  of  these  sows  will  be  bred 
to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  Wonder  bred  by  H.  B. 
Walter,    others    to     Orphan     Boy     by  Big1 
Orphan  and  a  number  to  O.  U.  Wonder,  a 
grandson  of  Old  A  Wonder. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Palmer's  Poland  China; 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  first  in  Benin 
pig  class,  junior  and  reserve  grand  chain 
pion  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  PigJ 
either  sex,  by  this  boar;  also  sows  and  giffc! 
bred  to  him.  For  prices  and  description 
write 

CHAS.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  Marion,  Han 


PERFECTION   SPOTTED  POLAND! 

Special  prices  on  summer  boars — the  oUl 
original  spotted  kind.  Booking  orders  foi 
fall  pigs  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow] 
Get  our  prices  and  free  circular  before  bujrl 

ing  elsewhere. 

The  Knnis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  >I<j 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

Henry's  Big-Type  Poland; 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Bi 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.    Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON,  KA» 

ENOS  IMMUNED  POLANDS. 

Fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  the  notei 
herd  boars.  Orphan  Chief  and  Mastoda 
King.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  my  nejj 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  early  spring  farron 
One  hundred  head  to  pick  from.  EverythiBI 
guaranteed  immune.  Write  or  phone. 
A.  R.  ENOS      -      -      RAMONA,  KANSAi 

PINE  GROVE    POLAND  HERI 

Choice  big-type  spring  boars  and  gilts,  a  few  fa! 
gilts,   by   Sunflower   King   by   King   nf  Kansas  all 
Major  by  Designer  by  Expansion.     Tops,  $25;  a  fs 
for  $20.    Also  a  few  spring  gilts. 
N.  E.  COPELAND,  WATER VILLE,  KANSAI 

FAIR  VIEW  POLAND  CHINA! 

FOR  SALE — A  few  good  heavy-bone, 
boars.  Also  splendid  lot  of  fall  yearling  a  a. 
spring  gilts,  bred  for  March  and  April  lit 

ters.    All  priced  to  sell. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON      -      PAOLA,  KANSA 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILT! 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  to 
sale.     Send  for  my   bred  sow  sale  catalog 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE  DEAN,  R.   D.,  WESTON,  MC 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Cholera  immune.  Up-to-date  large-tj  p 
breeding.  Some  good  March  and  April  boan 
Gilts  bred  or  open.  Also  young  tried  sow 
bred.     Bargain  prices. 

A.  A.  MEYER      -      -      McLOUTH,  KAti 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  t 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Bi 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  fo| 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  R.  4,  Junction  City,  Kar 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Nc 
akin.     Recorded    pedigree    with    each  h>{ 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 

SCHNEIDER'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Extra  good  boars,  serviceable  age,  sired  b 
Referendum  2d  out  of  choice  dams.  Price 
to  sell.    Joe  Schneider,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargain: 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kai 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  BERKSHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  c 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fair 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickem 
J.  V.  FISH,  Route  7,  Bolivar,  M. 


NASH'S  BERKSHIRES 

Choice  bred    gilts   from  $25 
$35.    Bred  to  two  first  prize  sta 
winners.     Choice   fall   pigs  reai 
to  go  at  $25  per  pair. 
C.   G.   NASH,   ESKRIDGE,  KA? 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


SHAW'S  HAMPSHIRES 

150  registered  Hampshire*, 
ages,   nicely   belted,  best 
breeding,  all  imniuned  dOBb 
treatment.    Satisfaction  gni 
anteed.  Priced  to  sell. 

WALTER  SHAW 
Route  6     •     Wichita.  Kars 


ATTEBERRYS' HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTE BERRY  &  SON    -    LANCASTER,  M( 

IMMUNE  HAMPSHIRES  —  Choice  gilt, 
bred  or  open,  with  size,  finish  and  proli:* 
qualities.    Louis  J.  Paulsen,  Cordova,  Neb 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWEXTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  f<!; 
lows,  sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  «n| 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  femal-? 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Catfl 

AND  PEKCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  t»'< 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  price 
MAHLON    GRO  EN  MILLER.    Pomona,  Ka! 

RED  POLLED  CATTLi 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull   calves    by  Rose 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bvl 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN 

John  A.  Edwards,  of  Eureka,  Kan., 
making  a  success  with  a  good  herd  of  jaol 
and  jennets.  Some  of  the  best  jacks  tin 
in  service  were  from  the  Edwards'  fart 
This  year  Mr.  Edwards  nas  a  choice  lot 
young  jacks  and  jennets  of  the  type  th 
make  good. 


January  8,  191G 


KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Tour  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order.         ...        .  . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
toee  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


MOTORMEN-CONDUCTORS.  $80  MONTH- 
ly.  Interurbans  everywhere.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Qualify  now.  State  age.  Book- 
let free.  Electric  Dept.,  807  Syndicate  Trust, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED  —  FARM  NEAR 
Emporia,  completely  equipped  for  dairying. 
Good  opportunity  for  young  man  who  knows 
cows  and  hogs.  Write  me  for  terms.  J.  H. 
Glotfelter,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERT- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  now  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED  IN  EACH  COUNTY 
with  rig  or  auto  to  engage  in  a  profitable, 
dignified  business.  Big  money  and  easy 
work  selling  the  famous  Seelye  Products, 
Wasa-Tusa,  Fro-Zona,  etc.  Needed  and 
wanted  in  every  home.  They  sell  them- 
selves. The  Seelye  Company,  438  Seelye 
Bldg.,  Abilene,  Kan. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  GOOD  FARM  OR  UNIM- 
proved  land  from  owner.  H.  D.  Downing, 
134  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
of  good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WANTED  —  GOOD  FARM,  WELL  Lo- 
cated;  possession  next  spring.  Give  price 
and  description.  Address  S.  Lamb,  Box 
754,  Chicago. 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  250,000 
acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to  homestead 
entry.  Send  50c  for  revised  township  may 
of  state  and  copy  Homesteaders'  Guide  Book. 
L.  E.  Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. 

' 

:'  FOR  SALE— A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer 


CATTLE. 


;  RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls.  Smith  &  Hughes,  Route  2.  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  PURE-BRED  HERE- 
ford  yearling  bulls.  Priced  reasonable.  W. 
J.  Bilson,   Eureka,  Kan. 

EIGHT  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
bulls,  eight  to  fifteen  months  old.  One  herd 
header.    John  J.  Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— TWO  REGISTERED  GUERN- 
sey  bulls,  Glenwood  Reputation  33d,  four 
years  old;  Rhea's  Glenwood  of  Neosho 
Breeze,  eight  months.  John  Perrenoud, 
Humboldt,  Kan. 

ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Four  good  young  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam,  Colum- 
bian Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS  AT 
Newlin  Dairy,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  January  11. 
Sixty  head  of  yearling  and  two-year-old 
heifers  and  heifer  calves,  sired  by  our  two 
great  herd  sires.  Will  also  sell  one  pure- 
bred bull  and  a  few  high-grade  bulls.  En- 
tire offering  out  of  cows  that  cost  from  $150 
to  $200  per  head.  The  Newlin  Dairy,  Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 


HONEY. 


RICH,  DELICIOUS  EXTRACTED  HONEY 
—60  pounds,  $4.00;  120  pounds,  $7.50.  F. 
Monaghan,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Single  cans.  25  cents  extra. 
Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


DOGS. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS 
and  greyhounds.     Tom  Rice,  Garnett,  Kan. 

$35  TAKES  TWO  SURE  TREEING  COON 
dogs.  Cunningham,  820  Filmore,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  GUARANTEED  HOUNDS. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  prices.  Rash  Bros., 
Centerville,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


WANTED 


WANTED — NICE  WHITE  WOOLY  ES- 
kimo-Spitz  puppies,  about  six  weeks  old. 
Brockway's  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


WANTED — TO  BUY  POP-CORN.  SEND 
samples  and  prices  wanted.  Hayes  Seed 
House,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTED  —  BY  EXPERIENCED  MAR- 
ried  man,  steady  job  on  farm  bv  the  month. 
Address  R.  A.  Billups,  27  S.  Mechanic  St., 
Emporia,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXCHANGE  PIGEONS  FOR  INCUBATOR. 
Clyde  Rees,   Emporia,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— ONE  GASOLINE 
plowing  and  threshing  outfit.  Bender  & 
Schwab,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 

FARMERS,  LOOK  HERE!  A  GUARAN- 
teed  hame  fastener,  postpaid  for  35c  each. 
If  not  satisfied,  money  refunded.  I.  M. 
Beckner,  Rose  Hill,  Kan. 


OATS — GENUINE  RED  TEXAS  GROWN, 
70c  per  bushel.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Write  for  sample.  Hayes  Seed  Co.,  Topeka, 
Kan.  

GET  MY  AUCTION  MANUAL  AND 
learn  auctioneering.  Teaches  the  business 
thoroughly.  The  Auctioneer's  Journal  says, 
"Col.  Long's  Manual  is  the  most  thorough, 
most  complete  auction  treatise  ever  writ- 
ten." Sent  postpaid  this  month  for  two 
dollars.  Address  Col.  Long,  Route  6,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — BLACK  REGISTERED  PER- 
cherons,  two  mares  with  foal.  Yearling 
stallion.     E.  S.  Sloan,  Fargo,  Okla. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— THREE  BLACK 
Percheron  stallions,  one  coming  three  years 
old,  two  coming  five  years  old.  Bert  Don- 
ley, Oxford,  Kan. 


VIOLINS. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP.  SENT  ON 
trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss,  Route  5, 
Rosedale,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


SIX  DUROC  SPRING  BOARS  AT  FARM- 
ers'  prices.     A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  SHARE  STANDARD 
Poland  China  Record  Association  stock  with 
volumes  from  1901.  C.  M.  Garver,  Abilene, 
Kan. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY'S  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF 
tobacco  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  4  pounds 
for  $1.00;  10  pounds  for  $2.00.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities.  State  if  you  want 
chewing  or  smoking.    S.  Rosenblatt,  Hawes- 


ville,  Ky. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  CUP 
winners.     Bert  White,  Burlingame,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  EMBDEN  GANDERS,  TUR- 
keys,  ducks  and  chickens.  Leading  breeds. 
Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

300  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks  for  sale.  Fred  Kucera, 
Clarkson,  Neb. 

DUCKS  FOR  SALE— WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  to  mate.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Roy  Young,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale,  $1  and.  $2  each.  J.  W. 
Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


FOR  SALE — BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.00  each  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Kugler,   Wabaunsee,  Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  PULLETS.  THE 
winter  layers,  $1.50  each.  Express  prepaid 
on  ten.  Also  hens,  cockerels.  Curtis  Mul- 
len, Mountain  View,  Mo. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


FARMER 

RHODE  ISLANDS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven.  Kan. 

SPECIAL  RED  SALE  —  ROSE  COMB, 
Bushman  strain.  Either  sex,  $1  up,  30  days 
only.    List  free.     Box  33,  Whitewater,  Kan. 

FINE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COf'KER- 
eis,  $1  to  $3.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
large,  husky,  deep  red,  for  $2.50  each.  Guar- 
anteed.    Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 
sale,  cockerels  and  pullets,  early  hatched, 
dark  red.  Prices  right.  E.  F.  Heisel,  Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 

GOOD  SCORING  EXTRA  LARGE  BONED 
fine  S.  C.  dark  red  cockerels  and  pullets, 
$2.50  and  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Lela  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  OOCKER- 
els,  hens,  cocks  and  pullets.  Brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  World's  Fair  winners.  Moore 
&  Moore,  1239  Larimer  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $5.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

$2.50  SENT  TODAY  WILL  BUY  ONE 
early-hatched  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerel,  bred 
from  World's  Fair  winners.  Great  laying 
strain.  J.  M.  Clark,  1012  Baltimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1,  Newton,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Won  first  cock,  Nebraska  State,  1915  first, 
second,  third  cock,  first,  second  pullet,  sec- 
ond, fourth  cockerel  and  pullet  special,  Wy- 
oming State,  1915.  Write  for  prices.  C.  H. 
England,  Broken  Bow,  Neb. 
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LEGHORNS. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN, 
guaranteed  singers,  $2.50;  pair,  $3.50.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
lets,  eggs,  from  winners.  See  them  Kansas 
City  and  Wichita  shows.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

DUFF'S  MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCKS. — 
A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  THAT 
will  please.  Choice  breeding.  $1  each.  C.  D. 
Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

FIFTY  CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  Ringlet  strain,  $1.50  each,  six  for  $8. 
John  Tatge,  White  City,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS— WICHITA  BLUE  RIB- 
bon  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen.  Meek, 
Mulhall,  Okla. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  TO  $3. 
Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Fort  Scott, 
Kan. 

WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  $1,  $1.50.  Fawn  White  I.  R. 
drakes,  $1.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  — 
Large,  vigorous,  well  marked,  $1.50  each. 
Call  soon,  get  the  best.  S.  R.  Blackwelder, 
Isabel,  Kan. 

NICE  BARRED  ROCKS.  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  B.  Leghorns.  Cockerels,  $1.25,  six 
for  $6.  Cocks,  80  cents.  J.  Hammerli,  Oak 
Hill,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY.  BAR- 
gains  now  at  $1  each.  Fifteen  years  a 
breeder.  Florence  Belle  Ziller,  Hiawatha, 
Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  Strong  healthy  birds,  $1.50  each,  three 
for  $4.00.  Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm, 
Jamestown,  Kan. 

PITTIS*  BARRED  ROCKS  —  HEAVY 
laying  strain.  Sixty  choice  cockerels.  Dark 
and  light  mating.  $2  to  $5.  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Pettis,  Wathena,  Kan. 

CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain,  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

LINDA  MOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— VERY 
best  laying  strain.  Fine  cockerels  for  sale, 
hatched  from  prize  winning  pens.  Light 
and  dark  matings.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.  C.  C. 
Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $5.  I*  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 

ONE  HUNDRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  bred 
from  prize  winners.  Thompson  and  Bradley 
blood,  about  as  good  as  they  grow.  Write 
your  wants.    J.  L.  Deeds,  Lyons.  Kan. 

LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer, 


ROOSTERS — BUFF  LEGHORNS,  $1.00. — 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Crltes,  Florence,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Priced  right.    Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kan. 

PRIZE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  six  for  $5.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  and  $2  each.  Mrs.  L.  H, 
Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  L, 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

FRAN'TZ  -  YESTERLAID  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  pullets,  85c.  Clyde  Rees,  Emporia, 
Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

FULL  BLOOD  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  from  best  pens.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels:  Ackerman's  famous  lay- 
ing exhibition  strain.  From  200-egg  hens, 
$1.50  up;  winners  for  any  show,  $4.00  up. 
Also  few  good  females.  Cedar  View  Stock 
Farm,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec,  Bolivar,  Mo. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — FINE 
dark  ones,  from  hens  scoring  to  94;  sired 
by  second  prize  cockerels,  Kansas  State 
Show.  Price,  $1  each;  $5  for  six.  Few  show 
birds,  $3  to  $5.  Will  win.  Jewell  Bros., 
Humboldt,  Kan. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonla,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE — 
C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons,  Milan,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys.     Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 

LARGE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  TOMS, 
$4  each.     Mrs.  F.  E.  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

OAK  HILL  FARM,  PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
Turkeys.  High  scoring,  from  98  to  98%, 
standard  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOM  FOR 
$5.  Weight,  19  pounds  at  seven  months  old. 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Coleman,  Oakley,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZE 
stock.  Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3.  Also  pure  Single 
Comb  Reds,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nichol- 
son, Route  No.  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

PAYING  FOR  LIVE  TURKEYS,  17c 
hens,  ducks,  geese,  11c  guineas,  per  dozen, 
$4  pigeons,  90c.  Coops  loaned  free.  The 
Copes.  Topeka. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— BIG,  DARK 
red,  and  correctly  marked.  Why  not  get 
the  best  at  a  reasonable  price?  Toms,  $4  to 
$7;  hens,  $3  to  $5.  Free  catalog.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,  Milan,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5, 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale,  $2  each  or  two  for  $3.  They  are  the 
large  growthy  kind.  Mrs.  Frank  Wasson, 
Rock,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon.  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — 1,000  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Write  for  catalog.  Frank  Faha,  Jr.,  Box  K, 
Dyersville,  Iowa. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  excellent  shapes  and  well  marked.  $2 
each.    Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond,  Hope,  Kan. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  well  marked.  $2  each.  Roy 
Coulter,  Route  3,  Auburn,  Neb. 

QUALITY"  WYANDOTTES  —  STOCK  AND 
eggs  for  sale.  Special  prices  on  a  few  good 
breeding  cockerels.  Square  Deal  Poultry 
Farm,  Exeter,   Neb.  . 

CHAMPION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OF 
the  West.  A  grand  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  If  you  want  to 
win  the  blue  at  your  show  this  winter  you 
will  need  some  of  my  birds,  as  they  are  bred 
to  lay  and  to  win  the  blue  for  you.  Write 
me  your  wants.  N.  Kornhaus,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 


3,479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb.  ' 

WE  WILL  GUARANTEE  MORE  EGGS 
if  you  feed  "Brooks  Best"  mixed  dry  mash 
and  meat  scraps.  Also  contains  blood  meal, 
oil  meal,  charcoal,  etc.  Absolutely  pure  and 
guaranteed  to  make  'em  lay  or  your  money 
back,  ion  pounds.  $2.10.  Brooks  Wholesale 
Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale— A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  S  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363S33  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

Collynie  Hampton  353998  in  Service. 

FOR  SALE  NOW:  Eight  good  bulls  from 
7  to  17  months  old;  four  Scotch,  four  Scotch 
topped  Bates.  Some  of  them  high-class  herd 
headers.  A  few  bred  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale  also.  Our  prices  are  not  high.  Farm 
one  mile  from  town. 

E.  S.  MYERS     -      -      CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

Shorthorns  at  Farmers'  f  rices 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  will  sell  my 
entire  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at  private 
sale,  consisting  of  30  head  of  cows  and 
heifers,  10  heifer  calves,  and  10  young  bulls 
from  8  to  14  months  old.  All  clear  reds 
and  will  sell  at  farmers'  prices. 

JOHN  0.  HUNT,  Marysviile,  Kan. 
PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  34G162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Twenty  head  of  young  bulls 
for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20 
months.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good  thrifty 
condition  and  the  making  of  good  useful 
animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.TAYIOR,  Abilene,  Hans. 

ALFALFA  LEAF 
SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  for  sale,  from  8  to  14  months 
old.  Also  some  females,  bred  or  open,  with 
breeding  and  quality. 

John  Regier,  Whitewater,  Butler  Co.,  Kan. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.,HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Shorthorns 

Two  very  choice  yearling  bulls,  big-boned 
and    beefy;    few   nice   heifers   also.  Priced 
|100  to  $125. 
JEWELL  BROS.,  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529,  a  2.500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MARK  LEY  &.  SON,  MOUND  CITY,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Sliropshires  to  lamb 
March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  KeUerton,  la. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


The  Auction  is  the  Way 

To  sell  your  real  estate,  farm,  or  pure- 
bred stock,  if  you  get  the  right  auc- 
tioneer. I  am  an  auction  specialist,  know 
values,  stock,  what  to  say  and  when  and 
how  to  say  it.  Get  bids  where  others 
would  fail.  Consult  me  about  your  sale. 
I  go  anywhere. 

COL.  LONG,  The  Auction  Specialist 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 
(Successor  to  Col.  P.  M.  Woods) 
Col.   Long  will  get   you  more  from  a 
sale  than  any  other  man  living. 


Breeders'  Directory 


PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 


SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm,  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence,  Mo. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 

TAKEN  UP — BY  G.  C.  RANDALL,  IN 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Waubaunsee  County, 
post  office  address  Wamego,  Kansas,  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  1915,  one  red  steer 
-with  no  marks  or  brands,  about  two  years 
Old.  Appraised  at  S50.00.  L.  B.  Bvrt, 
County  Clerk. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowsllnat  will  improve  your  Dairy'} 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  K,   Peterboro,  MH, 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISC0,  Route  2,  T0PEKA,  KS. 
BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0CS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first  prize   winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and  Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON,  AKRON.  IOWA. 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE  DUROC  MALES 

Pedigreed  Duroc  spring  males,  prize  win- 
Herd  on  Kansas  City  &  St.  Joseph  Interurban 
ning  blood,  guaranteed  immune  and  breed- 
ers. Shipped  to  purchaser  on  approval  be- 
fore he  pays  for  them.     Prices  reasonable. 

F.  C.  CROCKER      -      FILLEY,  NEBRASKA 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  Country  Gentleman  132541,  Gold 
Medal  176231  and  Long  Wonder  2d  168335. 
All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood.  We  price 
them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICCS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions  '  Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -        LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

One  herd  boar  4  years  o'd,  sired  by  Buddy 
K  4th,  $50.  Twenty  spring  and  summer 
boars,  $15  to  $20.  Twenty  spring  gilts, 
weight  175  to  230,  safe  in  pig  to  a  good  son 
of  Otey's  Dream,  $25  to  $30.  Forty  fall  pigs 
at  $10. 

R.  C.  WATSON       -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


LYNCH'S  IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's 

Boars  and   gilts,  not  related.  Big-boned 

easy-feeding  kind.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced 
right. 

W.  H.  LYNCH     -  -     READING,  KANSAS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Cheaters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's-BRED  GILTS 

HARRY  W.  HAYNES,  MERIDEN,  KANSAS 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Extra  good  March  boars,  outstanding  Feb- 
ruary and  March  gilts  bred  to  choice  boars 
for  March  and  April  farrow.  All  big,  easy- 
feeding  type.  All  immune.  Priced  right. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


OLPVER'S  JERSEYS. 
For  Sale — Jersey  bull  dropped  Nov.  15, 
1914.  Solid  gray  fawn,  shading  darker  on 
sides  and  neck.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's  Owl 
79641;  dam,  Fauvic's  Wild  Rose  253822,  im- 
ported, ten  months  record  milk  6,845.1  lbs.; 
fat,  328.44  lbs.,  on  every-day  care  and  dairy 
feed.  This  is  a  magnificent  bull,  guaranteed 
to  please.  Price,  $100.  Address 
ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH  S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
.   First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
sas— Established  1878. 

Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.    Last  chance 
to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON.  KANSAS. 

CHAMPION  BLOOD 

Young  bulls  by   Cretcsla's  Interested  Owl 
'I    1 14512,   whose  sister  has  broken   the  Jersey 
milk  record,   giving   19,744  pounds  of  milk. 
These  bulls  are  out  of  very  good  cows.  Write 
or  call  on  R.  A.  GILLILAND,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

They  are  bargains  and  will  soon  go  at 
prices  asked;  2  to  5  months  old.  Write  to- 
day.    Parkdale  Farm,  Vandalia,  Mo.  

BARGAINS   IN   JERSEY  BULLS. 

Two-year-old  brother  of  Pride  of  Topeka, 
also  one  son  of  serviceable  age. 
JAS.  H.  SCOTT,  ROUTE  1,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


A.  Latimer  Wil 
man  of  Creston, 
mand  for  choice 
Mr.  Wilson  has 
many  years,  and 
the  draft  horse 
from  the  Wilson 
many  of  the  best 


son,  the  well  known  horse- 
Iowa,  reports  a  good  de- 
home  bred  draft  stallions, 
been  in  the  business  for 
has  made  Creston  one  of 
centers.  Breeding  stock 
barns  is  making  good  in 
herds  in  the  country. 


NEWLIN'S 

GUERNSEY SALE 

At  Newlin  Dairy  Farm,  Hutchinson,  Ks. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1916 


6Q  .  CHOICE  YOUNG  GUERNSEYS  .  60 

Yearlings  and  two-year-old  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Also  one  pure-bred  bull 
eight  months  old,  and  atew  high-grade  bull  calves.  The  entire  offering  was  raised 
here  on  the  farm  from  cows  brought  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  at  from  $150  to  $200 
per  head  in  carload  lots.  They  were  sired  by  our  two  pure-bred  herd  bulls,  two  of 
the  best  Guernsey  sires  in  the  state.  Ask  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Man- 
hattan, or  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  about  this  herd. 

We  are  keeping  the  herd  of  cows,  fifty  in  number,  that  have  produced  us  in 
1914  more  than  $10,000  in  milk  and  have  finished  the  year  of  1915  with  almost  as 
much  money'  to  their  credit. 

We  are  also  offering  ten  pure-bred  Duroc  gilts  and  four  boars  of  our  own  rais- 
ing.    They  are  Tatarrax  and  G.  M.'s  Tat  Colonel  breeding. 

Parties  coming  from  a  distance  will  call  Phone  839  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  their  transportation  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  a  distance  of  only  1% 
miles  from  the  end  of  the  Monroe  street  car  line. 

THE  NEWLIN  DAIRY,    Hutchinson,  Kan. 


OH 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF 

 DUROCS  

AT  MY  FARM  HEAR 
MARYSYILLE,  KANS. 

THURS.,  JANUARY  20,  1916 

Eight  Tried  Sows,  Forty-five  Summer  and  Fall  Gilts,  Two  Herd  Boars 

that  are  tried  sires  and  proven  breeders.  I  am  leaving  the  farm  and  will  sell 
my  entire  herd  of  valuable  Duroes. 

Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.    Send  for  one  today. 


JOHN  O.  HUNT, 


Marysviile,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


G.  S.  Lawson,  of  Ravenwood,  Mo.,  has 
announced  January  15  as  the  date  of  his 
dispersion  sale  of  Hampshire  and  spotted 
Poland  China  hogs  to  be  held  at  Anadarko, 
Okla.  Mr.  Lawson  has  cataloged  twenty- 
six  choice  spring  Hampsnlre  gilts  and  six 
extra  good  tried  sows,  also  a  choice  lot  of 
spotted  Poland  China  gilts.  All  will  be 
bred  to  extra  good  boars  for  March  and 
April  farrow.  He  has  also  cataloged  a 
number  of  Hampshire  and  spotted  Poland 
China  boars.  Mr.  Lawson  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  breeders  of  pure-bred  hogs,  and  his 
Hampshire  show  herd  was  one  of  the  at- 
tractions at  the  big  fairs  in  1915,  and  cap- 
tured their  share  of  the  winnings.  In  1914 
he  was  awarded  the  trophy  offered  by  the 
Hampshire  Advocate  for  the  four  best 
Hampshire  pigs  raised  in  Missouri. 


A.  S.  Alexander,  of  Burlington,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  old, 
original,  big  boned,  spotted  Poland  China 
hogs,  reports  a  good  demand  for  spotted 
Poland  breeding  stock.  He  also  reports 
his  herd  doing  fine.  He  has  bred  a  choice 
lot  of  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts  for  early 
spring  farrow.  The  boars  in  use  in  his  herd 
are  among  the  good  sires  of  the  breed. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  breeders'  sale, 
January  25-28,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Coliseum  at  Bloomngton,  111.,  under  the 
management  of  C.  W.  Hurt,  of  Arrowsmith, 
111.  Some  of  the  very  best  Percherons,  Bel- 
gians, Shires,  Clydesdales,  trotting  bred 
horses,  Shetland  and  Welch  ponies,  that  will 
be  sold  this  year  are  cataloged  for  this  sale. 
A  large  number  of  noted  breeders  of  the 
country  have  consigned  some  of  their  out- 
standing show  stallions  and  mares  for  this 
sale.  They  will  probably  not  have  the  large 
numbers  of  previous  years,  but  it  will  be  the 
largest  sale  of  draft  horses  that  will  be 
offered  in  1916.  The  consignment  will  be 
from  Maple-L-Stock  Farm,  Innisfail  Farm, 
D.  Augustin  &  Sons,  Sunny  Plain  Farm,  Rowe 
Bros.,  G.  B.  Loper  &  Sons,  Wm.  Day,  H.  G. 
Bowers,  E.  R.  McKown,  A.  W.  Blue,  J.  W. 
Ott,  Leroy  Knight,  C.  Becker,  Harold  Keys, 
H.  J.  Campbell,  Albert  Klett,  J.  W.  Barclay 
&  Son,  W.  H.  Coultrip,  Jno.  McClelland, 
Alfred  Phillips,  Walter  Severs,  W.  C.  Seibel, 
F.  E.  Tollinger,  R.  G.  Crum,  A.  H.  Springer, 
D.  S.  Forrest,  A.  E.  White,  O.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Lewis  Land,  W.  L.  Candor,  C.  A. 
Hendrickson,  J.  W.  Stubblefield  &  Son,  I.  C. 
Evans,  and  sixty  other  consignors.  Ponies 
and  trotters  will  be  of  the  usual,  consigned 
by  W.  C.  Adams,  Dixon  Pony  Farm,  Jones 
Bros.,  M.  P  Lantz,  Charles  Strawn,  R.  B. 
Ross  and  others. 


C.  G.  Nash,  of  Eskrldge,  Kan.,  the  well 
known  Berkshire  breeder  and  showman, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well  and  that 
the  demand  for  high  class  Berkshire  boars 
has  been  good  and  sales  very  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Nash  has  made  a  great  success  as  a 
breeder  of  pure-bred  Berkshires.  He  has 
succeeded  in  developing  a  herd  of  big,  easy 
feeding,  high  quality  Berkshires  that  have 
made  a  record  both  in  the  show  ring  and  as 
profitable  feeders.  He  is  the  originator  of 
the  "Buster  Black"  and  "Circus  Girl" 
families.  Buster  Black  159428,  weighed 
1.010  pounds  and  won  forty-one  first  prizes 
and  eight  grand  championships.  This  herd 
has  one  of  the  greatest  show  records  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Nash  is  breeding  a  large  num- 
ber of  choice  gilts  to  state  fair  first  prize 
winners  for  spring  farrow. 

The  sale  announcement  of  J.  A.  Godman, 
of  Devon,  Kan,  will  be  of  interest  to  breed- 
ers of  Percheron  horses,  jacks  and  jennets, 
and  Poland  China  hogs.  Mr.  Godman  has 
sold  his  farm,  and  on  January  3  and  4  will 
disperse  his  herds  of  Percheron  horses,  jacks 
and  jennets,  Poland  China  hogs,  also  a  lot 
of  mules  and  farm  marcs.  He  will  catalog 
fc;ty-five  head  of  choice,  big  type  Poland 
China  sows  bred  to  Big  Wonder,  a  grand- 
son of  A  Wonder,  and  Dan  Hadley  2d  by 
Big  Hadlev.  The  hogs  will  be  sold  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  the  Percherons,  jacks  and  jennets 
cataloged  for  sale  February  3  are  a  very 
high  class  and  useful  lot  of  breeding  stock 
that  will  be  profitable  on  any  farm. 

Dairv  cattle  breeders  will  be  interested  in 
the  sale  announcement  of  William  Newlin, 
of  the  Newlin  Dairv.  Hutchinson,  Kan.  On 
January  11  Mr.  Newlin  will  sell  sixty  head 
of  choice  voung  Guernseys,  consisting  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Also  one  choice  pure-bred  Guernsey 
bull  eight  months  old.  and  a  few  high-grade 
bull  calves.  This  offering  was  sired  by  Mr. 
Newlin's  two  great  herd  sires.  They  are  out 
of  heavv  producing  cows  that  cost  from  $150 
to  $200 "per  head  In  carload  lots. 


The  sale  announcement  ot  W.  J.  Brinigar 
&  Sons,  of  Blythedale,  Mo.,  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  breeders  of  Hampshire  hogs 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  On  January  13 
the  will  sell  at  Blythedale,  sixty  head  of 
choice  tried  sows,  fall  yearlings  and  spring 
gilts.  They  were  sired  by  noted  prize  win- 
ners and  breeding  boars  of  the  Hampshire 
breed;  some  of  them  by  the  great  boar, 
Blythedale  Jim.  sire  of  many  champions, 
others  by  Lancaster  Duke  and  Brinigar's 
Choice.  They  are  bred  to  Lancaster  Duke, 
Blythedale  Jim,  Cherokee  Plummer,  Jam's 
Lad  and  Brinigar's  Choice,  all  prize  winners. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  Hampshire  herds 
In  existence.  Their  show  herd  has  won  700 
prizes  in  six  years,  one-half  of  which  were 
firsts  and  championships. 


A.  A.  Meyer,  of  McLouth,  Kan.,  one  of 
the  very  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
big-type  Polands,  writes  that  his  herd  is 
doing  fine  and  that  he  has  the  best  lot  of 
September  pigs  in  the  history  of  his  herd. 
Mr.  Meyer  reports  that  he  is  breeding  a 
choice  lot  of  young  tried  sows  and  gilts  for 
spring  farrow. 


Duroc  breeders  in  Kansas  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement  of  a  dispersion 
sale  of  Durocs  on  January  20  by  John  O. 
Hum.  Marysviile,  Kan.  Mr.  Hunt  is  leaving 
the  farm  and  selling  his  entire  herd  of 
Durocs.  It  will  be  remembered  by  a  num- 
ber of  older  breeders  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  one 
of  the  good  herds  in  the  state.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  shown  at  Nebraska  and 
other  state  fairs  and  won  a  good  share  of 
the  premiums.  A  few  of  the  attractions 
catalogued  for  this  sale  are  two  valuable 
herd  boars  and  eight  extra  good  tried  brood 
sows. 
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THE  successful  farmer  must  be  a  good  business  man.  It  is  important  to  have  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  crop  and  live  stock  production,  but 
farming  is  followed  to  make  a  living  and  is  therefore  a  businsss  and  not  a  science. 

The  teachings  of  science  are  most  helpful,  but  business  methods  are  essential. 
Besides  growing  crops,  the  successful  farmer  must  buy  and  sell  and  conduct  other  trans- 
actions, according  to  well  established  business  principles. 

Although  many  farmers  have  investments  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  few 
of  them  keep  book  accounts.  They  may  jot  down  notes  of  their  more  important  deals,  but 
these  are  of  little  use  in  arriving  at  any  conclusions  regarding  the  business  as  a  whole. 

No  other  business,  however  small,  is  conducted  without  a  system  of  books.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  keep  farm  accounts,  but  the  advantages  are  great  enough  to  justify  the 
effort. 

The  farmer  should  not  be  content  to  earn  merely  a  laborer's  wages,  but  should  also 
strive  to  make  himself  an  efficient  manager  of  the  capital  he  has  invested.          — G.  C.  W. 
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THE  CAR  COMPLETE 


The  Value  of  "Complete 
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YOU  never  raise  a  barn  without  including  the  cost  of  a 
roof — to  make  it  complete. 

You  never  buy  a  wagon  without  including  the  cost  of  the  tongue— to  make 
it  complete. 

You  should  never  buy  an  automobile  unless  everything  needed  to  make  it 
complete  is  included  in  the  price  advertised. 

Jfkxn&l—  &fie  Proof 

$655  is  the  limit  of  your  Maxwell  investment.  Ail  the  dollars  that  you  might  spend  for 
"accesssories"  so  often  necessary  would  not  make  the  Maxwell  more  comfort-creating — 
more  finished — more  complete. 


Compare  the  Maxwell  with  what  you  had 
expected  to  find  in  an  absolutely  high-grade 
automobile  of  proven  performance  for  $655. 

Read  the  list  of  features  that  go  to  make  the 
Maxwell  complete — all  are  yours  without 
extra  cost  when  you  buy  a  Maxwell. 

And  the  after-cost — the  Maxwell  again  stands 
for  the  utmost  in  motoring  economy.  By 
actual  records,  based  on  sworn  affidavits 
and  the  unsolicited  reports  of  thousands  of 


owners,  the  Maxwell  has  established  undis- 
puted supremacy  for  low  gasoline  consump- 
tion—  low  oil  consumption — excess  tire 
mileage — low  repair  bills. 

Think  what  this  means.  For  $655  you  can 
own  a  powerful,  fast,  handsome,  depend- 
able, full  five-passenger  automobile. 

You  can  know  its  benefits  without  incurring 
the  high  expense  that  is  part  of  most  auto- 
mobiles of  equal  size  and  completeness. 


Write  for  some  interesting  facts  and  photographs  and 
name  of  nearest  Maxwell  Dealer 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Dept.  C-A 


DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


This  gives  you  the  right  idea  of 
Maxwell  completeness  at  $655 

ELECTRIC  Starter  and  Electric  Lights. 
MOTOR— Four-cylinder,  L  head  type,  cast  en 
bloc.  Bore  3%  in.;  stroke  i'  ■>  in.,  detachable 
head;  oil  reservoir  of  aluminum;  valves  com- 
pletely enclosed. 

MAGNETO   Simms  high  tension. 
CLUTCH   Cone,  faced  with  multibestos  lin- 
ing, runs  in  oil,  takes  hold  smoothly  and  with- 
out grabbing. 

TRANSMISSION    Selective  sliding  gear. 
Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 
CONTROL-Center,  left  side  drive;  foot  ac- 


celerator. 16  in.  steering  wheel;  improved 
instrument  dash  board  with  all  instruments  set 
flush. 

WHEEL  BASE-103  inches;  tread  56  in.;  60  in. 
optional  for  the  South. 

WHEELS— Artillery,  of  best  grade  hickory;  12 
spokes  in  both  front  and  rear;  equipped  with 
Stanweld  demountable  rims. 
TIRES-30x3J2  in.,  front  and  rear.  Famous 
make  of  anti-skid  tires  in  rear. 
SPRINGS— Front,  semi-elliptic,  32  in.  long. 
Rear  54-elliptic,  lower  half  40  in.  long,  scroll  16 
in.  long  from  center  of  spring  shackle  to  spring 
seat;  fixed  at  front.  Shackled  at  rear  and  mount- 
ed on  rocking  seat. 


AXLES— Front,  drop-forged,  I-beam  section, 
complete  with  spring  seats.   Rear,  floating 
type.   No  load  carried  on  driving  shafts. 
BRAKES— Internal  and  external,  actuated  on 
l2Yi  in.  drums  on  rear  wheels. 

EQUIPMENT— Two  electric  head  lights  with 
dimmer,  electric  tail  light,  generator,  storage 
battery,  electric  horn,  speedometer,  "one  man" 
mohair  top  with  envelope,  and  quick  adjust- 
able storm  curtains,  double  ventilating  rain- 
vision  windshield,  improved  instrument  board 
with  all  instruments  set  flush,  demountable 
rims,  spare  tire  carrier  with  extra  demountable 
rim,  jack,  special  wrenches  and  tools. 


EVERY  ROAD     IS  A 


RO  AD 


EXPERIMENTAL  ROADS. 

In  Johnson  County  the  commissioners 
are  putting  considerable  money  into  the 
road-  of  the  county.  The  latest  piece 
of  work  they  have  taken  up  is  that  of 
trying  out  the  oiling  of  the  road  be- 
tween Olathe  and  Lenexa.  -  Keeping 
water  off  the  surface  of  the  road  is  im- 
portant, and  this  section  has  been  very 
carefully  brought  to  a  proper  grade,  cul- 
verts have  been  put  in,  ditches  opened, 
and  every  effort  possible  made  to  fur- 
nish adequate  drainage.  All  of  these 
things  tend  to  good  dirt  roads,  but  this 
Stretch  has  been  oiled  with  road  oil  in 
addition,  so  that  a  layer  two  inches 
thick  is  thoroughly  saturated.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  tests  of  oiling 
that  has  been  thus  far  made  in  Kansas. 
Oil  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  short 
experimental  stretches  of  road,  but  in 
most  cases  these  have  been  rock  roads 
and  the  oil  served  mainly  to  lay  the 
dust. 

Other  counties  are  awake  on  the  road 
question.  We  noted  recently  that  Cloud 
County  had  made  plans  to  lay  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  concrete  road,  leading  from 
the  town  of  Glasco  to  the  Solomon 
River.  Geary  County  is  also  planning 
several  miles  of  permanent  road. 

The  past  year  road  conditions  have 
been  worse  than  in  many  years.  Per- 
manent roads  are  expensive  but  so  is  the 
constant  repairing  of  poor  roads.  A  lot 
of  money  has  been  swallowed  in  this 
work,  in  many  cases  barely  serving  to 
keep  the  roads  passable.  The  results  of 
these  trials  in  permanent  road-making 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

As  in  city  paving  work,  getting  a 
start  will  probably  be  the  hard  thing  in 
permanent  road  construction.  W.  S. 
Gearhart,  state  highway  engineer,  re- 
cently made  the  statement  that  more 
Kansas  cities  have  paved  their  streets 
during  the  last  five  years  than  is  true 
of  any  other  state.  When  these  cities 
began  their  work  they  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  even  a  block  or 
two  paved.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
starting  of  the  work  in  quite  a  number 
of  the  cities  of  Kansas  and  this  has 
been  quite  generally  true.  As  soon  as 
one  or  two  blocks  in  the  business  sec- 
tions were  paved,  however,  the  paving 
work  progressed  in  some  instances  al- 
most too  rapidly. 

Kansas  has  built  and  maintained  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  many 
fine  dirt  roads,  but  when  the  bottoms 
of  the  dirt  roads  drop  out,  as  they  did 
last  year,  people  generally  begin  to 
think  much  more  seriously  of  the  build- 
ing of  roads  that  can  be  used  three  hun- 
dred sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  The 
■various  short  stretches  of  permanent 
road  now  being  built,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  are  the  beginnings  of  a 
system  of  such  roads  radiating  from  the 
various  market  centers. 

WATCHING  THE  CORNERS. 

In  farming,  as  in  other  occupations, 
it  is  possible  to  spend  entirely  too  much 
time  on  jobs  of  minor  importance.  A 
man  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  little 
things  that  need  to  be  done,  but  he  can 
do  them  so  well  that  there  will  be  little 
profit  in  the  work.  Not  long  since  we 
heard  a  story  which  will  serve  as  a 
splendid  illustration. 

In  a  certain  hog  lot  cared  for  by  a 
very  busy  man,  was  a  long  trough.  In 
feeding  the  hogs  he  saw  that  the  big 
ones  were  crowding  the  others  away  so 
that  they  were  not  getting  their  proper 
share  of  the  feed.  He  kept  saying  to 
himself,  "When  I  get  time  I'll  nail  some 
strips  across  that  trough,"  but  the  time 
never  came.  The  hogs  went  on  with 
their  crowding  and  when  finished  and 
marketed  the  bunch  had  cost  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents  more  for  each  hundred  pounds 
of  pork  made,  than  if  the  trough  had 
been  so  arranged  that  each  hog  could 
have  had  a  fair  chance.  In  another  hog 
lot  the  man  in  charge  had  a  high  sense 
of  order  and  neatness  but  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  time.  He  saw  that 
his  hogs  were  no  different  than  others 
and  were  crowding  each  other  at  the 
trough.  He  straightway  went  to  his 
shop,  brought  out  his  square,  saw,  ham- 
mer, some  nails,  and  a  few  other  things 
and  spent  an  hour  carefully  fitting  some 
cross-pieces  to  the  trough.  It  served  the 
purpose  and  in  addition  was  a  fine  ap- 
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pearing  job.  All  the  time,  however,  his 
team  had  been  standing  idle  and  most 
important  work  in  the  field  had  been 
neglected.  A  third  man  saw  the  same 
trouble  in  his  hog  lot  as  he  went  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  made  a  mental 
note  that  it  would  be  given  attention 
when  he  did  his  evening  chores.  At 
night  he  grabbed  the  hammer,  some 
nails,  picked  up  a  few  short  pieces  of 
board  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  some 
strips  nailed  across  the  trough.  This 
work  served  its  purpose  just  as  well  as 
that  so  carefully  and  painstakingly  done 
by  the  other  man,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant jobs  had  not  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  farmer,  busy  as  he  is  at  all  times, 
must  have  a  true  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  various  things  he  must  do. 
There  are  many  times  when  time  is 
wasted  in  doing  a  job  too  well. 

m     m  m 

ACRE  YIELDS"  AND  PROFIT. 

Yields  per  acre  have  usually  been 
taken  as  the  measure  of  profitable  pro- 
duction in  farming.  On  this  basis  a  low 
yield  would  always  mean  a  small  profit 
or  a  loss,  while  a  high  yield  would  mean 
a  large  profit.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true.  In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  ex- 
perimental sub-station  at  North  Platte, 
Nebraska,  the  results  given  would  indi- 
cate that  the  labor  cost  has  considerable 
influence  in  determining  profits  in  pro- 
duction. In  a  general  way  it  appeared 
that  the  less  expensive  practices  gave 
the  greater  net  profit.  One  of  the  most 
important  ways  of  increasing  profits  was 
by  reducing  operating  expenses.  In  the 
regions  having  conditions  similar  to  those 
prevailing  at  North  Platte,  the  most 
profitable  type  of  farming  is  that  in 
which  a  reasonably  large  acreage  is 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  man  labor 
and  plenty  of  power. 

Europe  has  developed  a  system  of  pro- 
ducing high  acre  yields  but  the  yields 
per  man  are  small.  This  is  a  thing  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  it  is  sure  to 
mean  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  the  farm. 

It  was  found  in  the  Nebraska  work 
that  as  the  yields  per  acre  increased  be- 
yond a  certain  normal  amount,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  bushel  was  increased.  In 
other  words,  performing  such  labor  as 
was  required  to  secure  maximum  yields 
tended  to  reduce  profits.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  last  bushel  or  two  was  ob- 
tained at  too  high  a  cost. 

M    3g  M 
SORGHUM  GRAIN  PRODUCTION. 

We  trust  many  of  our  readers  have 
noted  that  the  State  Board  of  Agrciul- 
ture  has  now  furnished  us  statistics  on 
the  grain  production  of  sorghums.  Here- 
tofore these  crops  have  been  considered 
only  as  forage  crops  and  the  yields  have 
been  given  in  tons  of  fodder.  It  per- 
haps has  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
find  that  over  thirty  million  bushels  of 
kafir,  milo  and  feterita  were  grown  in 
the  state  the  past  year,  and  the  year 
1915  was  a  poor  one  for  these  crops  on 
account  of  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall. 

In  looking  over  the  past  year's  grain 
business  done  in  Kansas  City,  we  find 
that  four  and  a  half  million  bushels  of 
kafir,  milo  and  feterita  were  marketed. 
This  is  over  three  times  as  much  as 
came  into  that  market  in  1914.  This 
increased  production  of  these  crops  shows 
that  they  are  being  given  more  attention 
generally  by  farmers  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  grain  sorghums  for  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  much  of  Kansas. 
There  is  great  danger  that  the  unusual 
success  of  corn  the  past  year  in  the 
West,  will  lead  many  to  discontinue  the 
grain  sorghums  and  increase  their  acre- 
ages of  corn.  We  would  urge  our  read- 
ers to  carefully  consider  the  history  of 
corn  growing  as  compared  with  the 
sorghums,  for  a  number  of  years,  before 
making  this  mistake  of  increasing'  their 
corn  acreage  because  of  the  splendid  crop 
of  the  past  year. 

ANOTHER  FARMER  TAX. 

Kansas  farmers  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  proposed  federal  tax  on  crude 
oil,  kerosene,  and  gasoline,  will  mean  the 
adding  of  another  burden  to  the  heavy 
load  they  are  already  carrying.  Farmers 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  other  class 
and  are  willing  to  bear  their  fair  share 


of  governmental  expense,  but  they  fre- 
quently find  themselves  carrying  more 
than  their  just  proportion. 

In  Kansas  fully  CO  per  cent  of  the 
automobiles  and  propably  90  per  cent  of 
the  gasoline  engines  are  owned  by  farm- 
ers. These  consume  large  quantities  of 
gasoline  and  oil.  If  the  government 
places  a  tax  on  these  products  the  price 
will  be  that  much  higher.  There  lias 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  crude  oil  products.  Only 
last  summer  refiners  were  furnishing 
gasoline  at  the  plants  as  low  as  five  and 
a  half  cents  a  gallon.  Crude  oil  at  that 
time  was  costing  but  thirty  cents  a 
barrel.  It  has  now  advanced  to  $1.20  a 
barrel,  and  independent  refineries  have 
to  pay  forty  to  sixty  cents  in  advance 
of  this,  or '$1.75  a  barrel.  With  this 
increase  of  COO  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
the  crude  material,  the  price  of  gasoline 
has  advanced  less  than  300  per  cent.  The 
refiners  are  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  crude  oil  nor 
the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gasoline.  It  would  appear  that  they  are 
trying  to  place  the  product  on  the  market 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  it  has  already 
increased  greatly  in  price  during  the  past 
few  months. 

If  farmers  do  not  want  to  have  a  tax 
added  to  the  already  high  price  of  the 
gasoline  they  buy,  they  must  let  their 
representatives  in  Congress  know  their 
feelings  in  the  matter. 

COCHEL  RECEIVES  NEW  HONOR. 

The  Society  of  Animal  Production,  one 
of  the  leading  scientific  organizations  of 
the  country,  elected  W.  A.  Cochel,  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  as  their  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year.  The  last 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Manhattan 
just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

While  the  work  of  this  organization 
is  technical  in  character,  the  things  they 
are  striving  to  accomplish  will  eventually 
be  of  practical  value  to  farmers  and 
stockgrowers. 
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FARM  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

The  greatest  financial  successes  in  the 
farm  business  are  not  necessarily  made 
by  the  men  most  successful  in  growing 
crops  or  feeding  and  breeding  live  stock. 
There  is  a  business  aspect  of  farming 
often  overlooked.  The  farmer  must  be 
a  merchant  as  well  as  a  producer.  To  be 
successful,  his  business  must  be  con- 
sidered from  an  economic  standpoint. 
The  organization  of  the  different  enter- 
prises of  the  farm  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  determines  in  a  large  meas- 
ure the  profits.  As  a  business  man,  the 
farmer  must  plan  and  manage  these 
various  enterprises  in  accordance  with 
well  established  principles. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  conduct  in  Kansas 
Farmer  this  year,  a  department  that  will 
be  specially  helpful  to  the  business  side 
of  farming.  It  is  more  important  that 
the  farm  be  profitable  than  that  some 
unusual  production  records  be  made. 
These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  can 
easily  be  over-emphasized. 

The  total  receipts  for  1914  on  farms 
typical  of  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Ne- 
braska averaged  $2,989  per  farm.  Of 
this  total,  $874  came  from  the  natural 
yearly  increase  in  live  stock,  feed,  and 
crops  held  for  sale  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  young 
stock  constitutes  about  half  of  the  an- 
nual receipts  from  this  source.  The  fact 
that  the  cash  receipts  are  often  small 
discourages  most  of  those  who  do  not 
figure  closely  on  their  farm  business. 
One  farmer  decided  he  was  not  making 
anything,  so  he  sold  out.  The  returns 
showed  that  he  was  getting  ahead  faster 
than  he  expected.  Before  he  had  time  to 
move  to  town  he  was  back  to  farming. 
This  is  an  expensive  way  of  taking  an 
inventory.  Total  receipts  are  easily  de- 
termined when  farmers  keep  an  annual 
inventory  and  a  record  of  farm  transac- 
tions. 

x  *  * 

In  planning  the  crops  to  be  grown, 
consider  average  conditions  in  your  sec- 
tion and  the  crops  best  adapted  to  these. 
Then  obtain  as  pure  seed  as  possible, 
grown  as  near  home  as  you  can  get  it, 
and  your  chances  for  a  crop  will  be  reas- 
onably good  in  a  normal  year. 


LACK  OF  MARKETING  SYSTEM. 

There  is  room  for  great  improvement 
in  the  marketing  and  handling  of  fruit 
and  other  farm  produce.  No  one  who 
has  given  a  moment's  thought  to  this 
question,  can  deny  this  statement.  In 
most  communities  in  our  state  the  hand- 
ling of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  waste  and  get  the 
products  to  the  people  who  want  them, 
is  an  unsolved  problem.  That  it  can  be 
much  more  efficiently  done  is  evidenced 
by  the  success  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Wathena  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. No  other  similar  organization  in 
the  United  States  is  more  efficiently 
carrying  out  its  purpose  than  is  this  as- 
sociation made  up  of  Doniphan  County 
fruit  growers.  Their  success  shows  that 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  impossible 
of  solution. 

The  results  of  the  lack  of  system  in 
handling  fruit  and  produce  are  apparent 
on  every  hand.  The  observations  of  a 
man  who  travels  extensively  in  Kansas, 
recently  came  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.    This  man  says: 

"The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  in 
the  small  towns  and  country  districts  is 
the  enormous  waste  of  fruit.  In  many 
a  town  I  found  stores  empty  of  fresh 
fruit  or  provided  only  with  that  of  poor 
quality,  while  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict apples  were  rotting  on  the  trees  or 
lying  neglected  on  the  ground.  I  re- 
peatedly paid  five  cents  for  one  or  two 
.  fair  specimens  of  apples,  or  the  same 
price  for  ten  poor,  dirty,  inferior  wind- 
falls. In  the  same  places  out  in  the 
country  I  picked  up  from  the  ground 
beneath  a  well-ladened  tree,  tasty,  well 
colored,  large,  juicy  apples,  as  good  as 
anyone  could  ask. 

"On  railroad  switches  I  have  seen  cars 
of  apples  for  sale,  these  cars  usually 
coming  from  points  several  hundred 
miles  away,  while  farmers  having 
orchards  nearby  claimed  they  had  no 
market.  In  one  potato  district  I  saw 
potatoes  for  sale  that  came  from  another 
state.  In  one  apple  district  I  saw  boxed 
apples  from  a  fruit-producing  section 
outside  the  state,  that  had  been  shipped 
in  by  a  wholesale  house  several  hundred 
miles  away.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the 
only  man  who  wants  good  apples. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  produce  for  which  many  claim  they 
cannot  find  a  market." 

We  have  traveled  over  the  state 
enough  to  know  that  the  statements 
made  by  this  correspondent  are  true. 
The  question  of  finding  ho'.ne  markets 
for  Kansas-grown  fruit  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  a 
result  a  publicity  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  waste  and 
market  fruit  at  home. 
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HAZARDS  OF  FARMING. 

Farmers  sometimes  feel  that  they  have 
more  things  to  contend  with  than  do 
people  engaged  in  any  other  business. 
It  is  true  that  farming  does  have  many 
hazards.  There  is  fire,  frost,  and  floods; 
hail  may  come  and  destroy  a  crop  when 
it  is  ready  to  harvest;  hoards  of  insect 
pests  and  numerous  plant  diseases  are 
continually  at  work,  and  many  other 
things  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  con- 
trol, threaten  his  success.  But  with  all 
these  things,  farming  is  perhaps  the 
most  staple  and  substantial  business. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  merchants  fail  in  business. 
This  seems  like  an  excessively  high  per- 
centage, but  we  seldom  hear  of  a  farmer 
being  sold  out  at  sheriff's  sale  or  taking 
advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  law.  There 
are  few  millionaire  farmers  but  there  is 
no  starvation  in  the  country  and  in  few 
instances  does  charity  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  caring  for  people  living  on 
the  farm.  Farmers  do  not  have  to  lie 
awake  nights  worrying  about  the  next 
month's  rent. or  fearing  that  the  next 
time  there  is  a  cut  in  the  working  force 
they  will  lose  their  jobs.  With  all  its 
hazards,  farming  offers  to  those  who  will 
exercise  their  intelligence  and  who  are 
industrious,  a  surer  means  of  a  com- 
fortable living  than  is  offered  in  many 
other  walks  of  life. 
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FARMERS  ARE  CO-OPERATING 

Bulk  Buying  of  Farm  and  Household  Sullies  Effect  1^1 arked  Saving 


By  ALFRED  DOCKING 
In  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 


~\~\  7"E  labor  for  larger  ends.  The  larger  co-operation 
should  be  our  consideration.  Would  we  have  the 
v  *  life  upon  the  farm  really  worth  while,  would  we 
give  to  our  children  what  is  their  birthright,  the  better- 
ment of  every  phase  of  country  life  must  be  our  concern. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  must  not  be  neglected.  Home, 
school,  and  church  must  work  hand  in  hand.  The  great 
principles  of  co-operation  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Great 
Co-Operator.  Mutuality  finds  its  deepest  principles  and 
its  positive  precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  live 
not  for  ourselves  alone. — Alfred  Docking. 


{4^-^O-OPERATION"  has  been  the 
■  .  slogan  of  a  strenuous  campaign 
throughout  the  West,  especially 
in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  word  itself 
has  been  much  abused,  and  even  where 
treated  fairly  has  been  worked  overtime. 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany, announced  last  year  that  "this  is 
the  age  of  co-operation."  He  referred  to 
the  alignment  of  business  men  and 
groups  of  business  men,  principally  in 
tlic  realm  of  "high  finance,"  to  secure 
larger  ends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  single  group.  Dominating 
syndicates,  interlocking  directorates,  etc., 
were  the  natural  fruitage  of  the  plan. 

Railroads,  in  their  "getting  together" 
to  establish  rates  and  rules  of  transpor- 
tation, assured  us  that  they  were  co- 
operating to  secure  economy  and  effici- 
ency of  service.  Their  employes,  in 
various  organizations  —  unions  and 
brotherhoods — might  with  equal  justice 
assert  that  they,  too,  are  co-operators. 
The  presidents  of  railroads  in  their 
private  cars;  the  hoboes  on  the  rods;  the 
builders  of  skyscrapers,  the  men  who 
carry  hods,  those  who  later  sweep  the 
chimneys;  shoe  manufacturers  with  their 
enormous  outputs;  cobblers  tacking  on 
half -soles;  even  the  shoeblacks  polishing 
on  the  street  corner — all  have  been  or- 
ganized a  long  time,  and  for  the  reason 
that  in  co-operation,  the  one  with  the 
other,  they  secure  definite  results  that 
before  yere  unattainable. 

It  remained  for  farmers  to  be  the 
last  to  organize.  This  they  are  doing 
very  rapidly,  and  with  intelligent  fore- 
sight and  balanced  judgment.  The 
amount  of  reading  matter,  papers  and 
periodicals,  the  fact  that  more  thinking 
upon  specific  subjects  is  done,  the  mutual 
discussions  at  schoolhouse  meetings,  etc., 
have  led  to  this.  When  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  farmers'  local  organiza- 
tions are  talking  over  and  debating  the 
same  line  of  subjects  about  their  busi- 
ness as  farmers,  there  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  something  will  result  from  it. 

Organization — the  getting  together  for 
definite  purposes,  has  been  hard  to  bring 
about  among  farmers  as  a  class.  By  the 
very  nature  of  his  calling  the  farmer  is 
an  individualist.  While  he  knows  that 
every  other  class  has  made  its  advance 
in  this  way,  and  could  not  by  any  other 
method,  yet  he  hesitates  to  follow  the 
example.  Mistrust  and  suspicion  to  some 
extent  stand  in  the  way.  Education  is 
necessary.  The  development  of  the  get- 
together  spirit  must  he  accomplished. 

Great  economic  changes  are  going  on, 
especially  in  distribution,  but  farmers' 
co-operative  concerns  do  not  necessitate 
nearly  so  much  readjustment  as  some 
others.  While  students  are  studying  the 
economics  of  past  centuries,  let  history 
remind  us  that  another  day  has  dawned, 
new  problems  confront  us,  a  new  eco- 
nomic is  constructing  itself  right  before 
our  eyes  and  the  reasons  for  its  existence 
are  rapid  communication,  speedy  trans- 
portation, growing  intelligence  as  to 
markets,  and  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power.  They  came  with  our  twentieth 
century  civilization;  they  will  stay.  We 
shall  have  to  adjust. 

Co-operation  in  buying  is  carried  on 
all  over  Kansas  in  different  forms.  Co- 
operation in  shipping  out  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  the  markets  is  carried  on 
to  only  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  this 
latter  form  will  see  the  most  marked 
advance.  In  some  places  fruit  growers, 
and  in  others  grain  producers,  have  this 
work  well  systematized.  Truck  farmers 
around  several  cities  are  enlisting  in 
mutual  enterprises.  The  fifty-three 
great  co-operative  truck  concerns  that 
are  shipping  from  the  Oulf  coast  and 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  vast  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  great 
cities  of  the  country,  are  a  stimulus  to 
similar  concerns  in  Kansas.  The  Wathena 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  the  highest 
development  of  the  kind  in  this  state. 
Gradually,  in  connection  with  its  ship- 
ping, it  has  worked  out  other  plans  of 
supplying  the  producers'  needs.  The 
very  nature  of  the  fruit  industry,  es- 
pecially where  small  fruits  are  the 
product,  is  to  unify  and  draw  into  a  com- 
mon bond  the  growers,  much  more  than 
among  those  engaged  in  grain  growing  or 
meat  production  upon  a  larger  and  more 
independent  basis. 

The  supplying  of  household  needs,  of 
machinery  and  of  seed  has  been  accom- 
plished in  two  ways.  At  some  points 
successful  co-operative  stores  have  been 
carried  on  and  the  farmer-consumer's 
wants  have  thus  been  provided.  At 
other  places,  covering  a  wide  area  of  the 


state,  carloads  of  the  staple  needs,  such 
as  binding  twine,  flour,  shorts,  bran, 
potatoes,  coal,  etc., — with  corn  added 
during  the  1913  season  of  scarcity — have 
been  shipped  in  and  divided  among  co- 
operators,  usually  members  of  a  local 
body.  The  Grange  has  favored  the  lat- 
ter method  more  than  the  organization 
of  stores,  because  each  transaction  is 
closed  at  once,  the  price  paid,  expenses 
footed  up,  and  the  whole  pro  rated 
among  the  members  buying.  The  store 
requires,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  of 
management,  and  delay  until  the  end 
of  the  half-year  or  year  in  the  final  ad- 
justment of  the  discounted  price. 

The  Grange  has  also  emphasized  that 
when  a  locality  has  made  up  its  mind 
what  it  wants  to  buy  in  carload  ship- 
ments, and  for  cash  as  an  organization, 
and  unload  right  from  the  car,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  to  the  local  merchant 
and  see  what  he  can  do  under  these  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  found  that  dealers 
at  a  number  of  points  are  glad  to  do  this 
class  of  cash  business,  and  there  has  been 
no  necessity  to  ship  in  other  than 
through  them.  Some  counties  reported 
at  the  last  state  Orange  as  high  as  fifty 
carloads  each,  as  the  summer's  and  fall's 
business,  and  a  marked  saving  in  prices. 
Without  doubt  the  cash  feature  of  these 
transactions  cut  considerable  figure  in 
the  saving.  Bulk  shipments  also  had  its 
relation  to  it.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  when  we  buy  groceries  of  a  credit 
retail  store,  whether  we  pay  cash  or  not, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  our  part  of  the 
overhead  expense  necessitated  by  the 
credit  feature — the  possibly  15  per  cent 
of  bad  debts,  the  bookkeeping,  and  any 
other  waste. 

The  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Farmers' 
Equity  Union  are  maintaining  a  large 
number  of  stores,  especially  in  the  north- 
western and  southwestern  parts  of  Kan- 
sas. They  have  also  elevators,  coal  and 
oil  stations  and  cream  stations.  One 
county,  Mitchell,  will  do  a  business  of  a 
million  dollars  this  year,  under  the  effici- 
ent management  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Beloit.  A  group  of  counties  is  organizing 
for  shipping  out  products,  with  head- 
quarters at  Concordia,  This  is  managed 
by  Mr.  Turner,  former  state  lecturer  of 
the  Orange.  Liberal  and  other  points  in 
the  southwest  evidence  the  Equity's 
activity.  A  number  of  expert  business 
men  are  in  its  work.  The  aim  in  all 
these  varied  projects  is  to  emphasize  safe 
business,  and  systems  of  auditing  that 
tend  to  eliminate  waste,  incompetency, 
and  any  possible  dishonesty. 

There  are  some  essentials  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  co-operative  venture,  and  people 
are  beginning  to  recognize  them.  There 
must  be  sufficient  cash  capital,  a  terri- 
tory that  will  rpaintain  the  business, 
good  management,  "cash"  must  be  ad- 
hered to — absolutely  no  credit;  prices 
must  not  be  cut,  for  a  war  of  prices  is 
destructive  to  all.  The  saving  must  be 
in  rebates  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  half- 
year.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  buying  power  of  the  capital, 
thus  getting  the  business  into  a  tight 
place,  and  a  co-operative  spirit  must 
prevail  in  the  community. 

Not  every  locality  can  maintain  a 
co-operative  store,  and  good  managers 
are  rather  scarce  The  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  population,  the  stem  neces- 
sity for  getting  together  in  order  to  pro- 
vide common  needs  of  life,  and  the  fact 
that  toilers  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries can  get  together  better  than  farm 
workers,  have  stimulated  co-operation  in 
the  Old  World.  In  Oreat  Britain  alone, 
one-fifth  of  the  population  are  co-opera- 
tors.   In  England  alone,  380  million  dol- 


lars' worth  of  merchandise  passed  over 
the  retail  co-operative  store  counters 
last  year,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
that,  or  130  million  dollars'  worth,  was 
manufactured  in  co-operative  mills  and 
factories.  The  Continent  is  covered  with 
co-operative  organizations  —  productive, 
distributive,  and  financial.  They  are  all 
managed  and  officered  by  a  force  of  men 
and  women  entirely  developed  in  the 
business  itself — a  force  which  we  are 
only  beginning  to  create  in  Kansas.  The 
theoretical  expert — whether  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  an  institution — or  the 
would-be  survey  specialist,  finds  no  place 
in  these  very  successful  systems.  They 
are  intensely  practical. 

So  complete  is  the  scheme  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  older  countries  that  one  can 
buy  all  the  needs  of  life,  including  ma- 
terials to  build  his  house  and  to  furnish 
it,  through  co-operation,  and  these 
necessities  are  all  manufactured  co- 
operatively. He  can  even  insure  his  life, 
and  his  wife's  life,  and  secure  medical 
care  in  the  same  way.  The  habit  of 
uniting  has  grown  in  these  countries 
until  it  is  no  trouble  to  organize  men  and 
women  to  reach  definite  object.  In  Den- 
mark and  several  other  countries  a  man 
will  perhaps  belong  to  a  half  dozen  or 
more  societies,  each  having  its  own 
special  co-operative  purpose  and  each 
different  than  the  others. 

The  past  has  emphasized  some  lessons 
as  to  our  Kansas  co-operative  work.  All 
the  ably  written  or  brilliantly  spoken 
dissertations  upon  co-operation  do  not 
help  us  unless  we  are  stimulated  to  be- 
gin doing  something  together,  however 
small.  Some  of  these  serve  simply  to 
bewilder  and  mystify.  They  paint  a 
mental  picture  of  some  great  under- 
taking upon  which  we  hesitate  to  em- 
bark. We  are  past  the  time  of  urging 
the  benefits-  of  co-operative  effort  and 
suggesting  that  we  need  its  results  in 
this  day  of  "high  cost  of  living."  An 
expert  from  Washington  assured  a  large 
audience  last  winter,  that  we  ought  to 
begin  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  rules 
of  the  game  before  we  begin  to  co-oper- 
ate. This  comes  late  in  the  day  for  Kan 
sas,  with  its  Olathe  and  other  similar 
and  equally  successful  ventures. 

For  a  community  desirous  of  getting 
together  to  do  some  definite  thing,  the 
simpler  the  first  step  the  better.  Let 
subsequent  steps  grow  out  of  plans  that 
have  been  proved.  Osage  County,  in  its 
splendid  carlot  buying  and  selling,  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this.  Shawnee, 
Johnson,  Anderson,  Jackson,  and  others, 
have  had  like  experience  in  starting. 
Not  a  great  plan  of  doing  everything  at 
once,  but  the  deciding  upon  some  one 
commodity  that  a  certain  number  are 
ready  to  buy  together  right  now — that 
is  the  way  to  lay  the  foundation.  Vast 
and  comprehensive  systems  in  Europe, 
like  the  "Boerenbund"  with  warehouses, 
literature  of  its  own,  dealing  in  every 
agricultural  need  and  marketing  every 
product  of  its  members,  with  represen- 
tatives in  other  countries,  began  in  the 
smallest  way.  This  institution  owes  its 
origin  to  the  gift  of  twenty-five  kilo- 
grams of  chemical  manure  by  a  parish 
priest  to  a  poor  parishioner,  and  the  con- 
sequent organizing  of  a  Peasant's  Guild 
of  seven  members.  The  doing  of  one 
thing  together  gives  confidence,  and 
another  and  larger  work  is  undertaken. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  make  a 
great  state  plan,  and  often  a  national 
one,  and  advocate  it,  before  we  are  ready 
to  do  things  on  the  smaller  and  local 
plan.  No  organizations  of  this  char- 
acter have  ever  been  developed  to  last 


and  do  efficient  work  except  as  they 
grew  naturally.  One  of  our  weakest 
points  in  the  West  is  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  make  our  local  work  strong 
and  expand  only  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
safely.  We  want  to  run  a  state  move- 
ment just  as  soon  as  we  have  dealt  in 
a  few  cars.  A  lot  of  men  have  been 
saying  they  can  make  plans  to  handle  all 
our  shipments  of  hay  and  other  produce 
in  the  way  of  feeds  direct  to  consumers 
in  other  states.  One  or  two  heavy  ship- 
ments for  which  it  is  difficult  to  collect, 
where  the  producer  has  to  be  the  loss, 
will  kill  off  that  sort  of  co-operation 
for  a  decade.  Not  all  men  to  whom  these 
things  are  shipped  have  a  rating,  and 
even  where  they  have,  temporary  failure 
has  caused  losses  within  the  last  year. 

There  is  an  elevator,  owned  by  co- 
operators,  which,  while  doing  a  very  good 
business  a  short  time  ago,  is  closed  to- 
day. A  man  could  do  no  good  talking 
co-operation  in  that  community,  and  it 
is  a  live,  wide-awake  locality.  Three 
carloads  of  corn  were  shipped  to  North 
Texas.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  experience  in  that  class 
of  business,  the  collection  was  never 
made.  The  company  stood  the  loss. 
Sending  a  man  down  did  not  clear  it. 
Co-operative  elevator  interest  died.  To 
be  a  "good  loser"  is  a  necessary  quality 
of  successful  business,  but  the  co-op- 
erative organization  is  hardly  educated 
up  to  that  in  Kansas  as  yet,  and  hence 
must  see  that  there  are  very  few  losses. 
Natural  growth  prevents  them. 

When  there  can  be  a  right  understand- 
ing among  the  various  state  organiza- 
tions of  the  national  orders,  the  market- 
ing of  our  long  distance  shipments  can 
be  facilitated  with  safety,  and  good 
profits  will  result.  It  is  time  that  the 
co-operative  committee  chairmen  and 
agents  over  a  wide  area  were  able  to 
meet  and  discuss  ways  and  means  to 
bring  the  producing  and  consuming 
agencies  in  touch.  For  instance,  there 
are  members  of  the  Grange  in  Kansas 
who  have  alfalfa  for  sale,  and  there  are 
other  members  of  the  same  organization 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  states  who 
need  large  amounts  of  it.  They  do  not 
know  of  each  other's  existence  and  readi- 
ness to  get  together.  Direct  business 
conferences  will  do  vastly  more  in  bring- 
ing these  together  than  will  congresses 
where  long  addresses  from  theorists  are 
the  order  of  the  day. 

This  year  has  already  made  history  in 
co-operative  effort,  and  the  wide  interest 
all  over  the  state  indicates  that  our  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  a  forward  movement 
along  practical  lines.  No  state  govern- 
ment or  state  institution  can  foster  this 
as  it  ought  to  be  fostered.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They 
must  organize  for  this.  There  is  no  need 
to  antagonize  any  existing  agencies  of 
production  or  of  distribution.  In  a  spirit 
of  fairness  toward  all,  farmers'  organiza- 
tions should  go  forward  to  make  their 
calling  a  business  proposition  and  adopt 
the  means  necessary  to  that  end.  In 
parts  of  the  country  where  this  has  been 
done  it  has  brought  about  a  great 
change,  and  the  entire  community  has 
bene  benefited  by  it. 

Plans  are  on  foot  now  to  secure  a  com- 
plete report  of  all  the  co-operative  work 
being  carried  on  in  the  state,  and  when 
that  information  is  available  it  will  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  those  com- 
munities just  beginning  to  get  together. 
This  mutual ization  of  interests  should 
reach  into  every  part  of  the  life  of  a 
locality — social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic. The  Orange  in  its  work  carries 
on  all-around  co-operation,  and  each 
subordinate  or  Pomona  —  county  —  is 
strong  in  some  one  or  another  feature. 
In  fact,  whatever  the  organization,  un- 
less the  whole  is  developed,  the  economic 
— mere  buying  and  selling — will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  a  permanent  success.  The 
educational  side  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  is  to  be  developed  in  the  meet- 
ings, very  largely  by  mutual  discussion. 

In  beginning  the  smallest  venture,  in 
the  line  of  doing  things  together,  we  arc 
shaping  influences,  or  if  you  please, 
planting  the  seed  that  shall  bring  a 
harvest  of  results  far  beyond  our  dreams. 
Would  that  a  panorama  of  the  history 
of  just  such  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  might  unroll  before  you.  It  would 
effectually  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done,  especially  in  Kansas,  with  her  free- 
dom of  initiative,  her  less  hampering 
restrictions,  and  the  quality  of  her  peo- 
ple. She  should,  as  in  some  other  things, 
set  the  pace  for  wise  and  effective  co- 
operation. 
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WE  have  been  asked  whether  the 
fall -bearing  strawberries  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  Kansas. 
fThese  ever-bearing  strawberries,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  were  exhibited  at 
a  number  of  fairs  last  fall  and  attracted 
\  considerable  attention.    O.  F.  Whitney, 
j  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
\  ciety,  has  the  following  to  say  on  this 
new  variety  of  strawberries: 

"Last  fall  was  an  ideal  one  for  this 
•  new  strawberry.  The  weather  was  cool 
and  we  had  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep 
the  plants  in  thrifty  condition.  They 
^  bore  fruit  until  the  cold  weather  came. 
If  July  and  August  had  been  dry,  the 
results  would  not  have  been  so  favor- 
able. The  fruit  could  not  have  matured 
and  the  plants  would  not  have  thrived 
or  been  able  to  reproduce  by  making 
runners.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ever- 
bearing strawberry  is  here  to  stay,  but 
we  must  not  expect  too  niuch.  They 
have  their  limitations,  and  if  you  per- 
mit them  to  bear  fruit,  commencing  the 
first  of  June,  until  into  October,  those 
berries  borne  late  will  be  small  and  in- 
I  ferior  in  quality.  It  would  be  better  to 
prune  off  the  blossoms  until  the  first  of 
July  so  that  fruit  of  fine  quality  can  be 
gathered  later  in  the  season.  Irrigation 
will  be  necessary  in  many  years  in  order 
to  succeed  with  this  fall-bearing  variety. 
The  tried  varieties  of  strawberries  should 
be  relied  upon  to  furnish  fruit  in  their 
season." 


Size  of  Pig  Litters. 

B.  R.,  Morris  County,  asks  if  the  ten- 
dency of  brood  sows  to  produce  small 
litters  of  pigs  is  inherited. 

Inheritance  is  one  reason  for  small  lit- 
ters. If  brood  sows  are  selected  year 
after  year  from  small  litters  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  tendency  will  be  for 
them  to  gradually  decrease  in  prolific- 
icy.  This  is  a  point  that  every  hog 
grower  should  keep  in  mind.  For  this 
reason  he  should  always  mark  his  pigs 
so  that  they  can  be  identified  in  the  fall 
when  it  comes  time  to  select  the  gilts 
to  be  saved  for  breeding  purposes.  If 
this  is  not  done  he  is  apt  to  select  the 
gilt-  that  look  best  at  the  time.  These 
will  quite  often  be  from  small  litters. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  small  lit- 
ters, these  having  to  do  with  the  care 
and  management.  If  brood  sows  are  al- 
lowed to  run  with  fattening  hogs,  they 
will  not  be  properly  nourished  and  the 
(liters  may  be  small  and  frequently  so 
lacking  in  vigor  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber will  be  saved  even  when  a  good-sized 
litter  is  farrowed.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  this  is  a  point  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  brood  sows  should  by  all 
means  be  cared  for  separately  and  not 
with  fattening  hogs.  As  we  have  urged 
many  times,  they  should  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  good-quality  alfalfa  and 
the  grain  ration  should  not  be  too  heavy. 
In  the  case  of  young  sows,  some  addi- 
tion;! 1  protein  concentrate,  such  as  tank- 
age or  skim  milk,  must  be  supplied. 

Occasionally  the  young  sow  will  far- 
row a  small  litter  as  a  result  of  bad 
management,  but  with  proper  feeding 
from  then  on  may  develop  into  a  sow 
that  will  farrow  litters  of  good  size. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  always  wise  to 
discard  every  gilt  that  fails  to  bring  a 
big  litter  at  her  first  farrowing. 

Silage  for  Wintering  Cattle. 

L.  M.,  Smith  County,  asks  if  silage 
can  be  used  exclusively  in  wintering- 
stock  cattle. 

Placing  a  crop  of  corn  or  kafir  in  the 
silo  does  not  change  its  composition. 
This  process  of  preserving  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  animal  to  utilize  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  nutrients,  but  it  will 
6till  be  an  unbalanced  feed.  Mature 
stock  cattle  might  be  wintered  on  silage 
alone,  but  better  results  will  always  fol- 
low the  use  of  some  other  feed,  and 
wherever  possible  this  should  be  some 
legume  roughage  such  as  alfalfa  hay. 
Silage  and  alfalfa  will  winter  stock  cat- 
tle in  splendid  shape  without  the  feed- 
ing of  any  grain.  The  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  reports  feeding  some  year- 
ling cattle  for  150  days  on  corn  silage 
and  clover  hay  without  grain,  the  cattle 
gaining  200  pounds  during  this  period, 
at  a  total  cost  of  but  5*  cents  a  pound 
for  the  gain  made.  A  similar  lot  of 
cattle  fed  clover  hay  as  the  only  rough- 
age and  six  pounds  of  shelled  corn  daily 
to  the  animal,  made  similar  gains,  but 
the  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  7.8  cents  a 
pound. 

At  the  Kansas  station  calves  have  been 
Wintered  satisfactorily  on  corn,  kafir  or 
cane  silage  with  the  addition  of  a  pound 


of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  daily  per 
calf.  In  one  trial  other  cheap  roughages 
were  used  most  satisfactorily  with  sil- 
age. One  lot  of  thirty  calves  was  fed 
three  and  one-third  pounds  of  wheat 
straw,  two  and  one-third  pounds  of  corn 
stover,  three  pounds  of  damaged  alfalfa 
containing  considerable  foxtail,  and 
about  seven  pounds  of  kafir  silage,  daily, 
per  calf.  In  addition  they  were  given 
about  four-fifths  of  a  pound  of  grain 
and  made  an  average  gain  through  the 
144  days  the  trial  continued,  of  forty- 
one  pounds  a  head,  and  the  daily  cost  of 
feed  had  been  only  3.3  cents  per  calf. 
The  total  cost  of  wintering  these  calves 
was  but  $5.72  a  head,  and  from  this,  of 
course,  should  be  deducted  the  value  of 
the  manure. 

It  is  always  best  to  use  silage  in  con- 
nection with  other  feeds  if  possible.  By 
limiting  the  amount  of  silage  somewhat, 
it  will  go. a  great  deal  farther  and  will 
result  in  a  more  economical  use  of  all 
the  cheap  feed  on  the  farm.  If  the  cat- 
tle are  given  all  the  silage  they  will  eat 
early  in  the  season,  the  supply  may  be 


should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  healed 
before  the  hog  is  slaughtered.  The  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
a  ruling  that  two  weeks  must  elapse 
between  the  time  of  injecting  serum  and 
the  killing  of  hogs  for  food  purposes. 


How  Much  to  Feed  Milk  Cow. 

P.  W.,  Johnson  County,  asks  how  he 
can  tell  whether  or  not  he  is  feeding  his 
milk  cows  enough. 

A  general  rule  is  to  feed  all  the  cows 
will  consume  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
sponding with  an  increased  milk  flow. 
This  will  apply  to  cows  of  distinctly 
dairy  temperament.  Of  course,  it  is  al- 
ways understood  that  the  ration  must  be 
properly  balanced  for  milk  production. 
Unless  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  is 
supplied  the  cow  cannot  increase  her 
milk  flow,  even  though  consuming  a 
heavy  ration.  In  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy it  is  always  important  to  use  rough- 
age to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  There- 
fore, first  of  all,  the  cows  should  be 
given  all  the  hay  and  silage  they  will 
consume.    If  the  hay  is  clover  or  al- 
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exhausted  before  spring  and  bad  results 
will  be  sure  to  follow  the  change  from 
the  silage  ration  to  one  of  dry  roughage 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  For 
this  reason  is  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
estimate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
amount  of  silage  on  hand,  and  so  gauge 
the  feeding  as  to  make  it  last  until  the 
pasture  season  opens. 

Treating  Rooster's  Frozen  Wattles. 

J.  L.,  Wabaunsee  County,  asks  what 
to  do  for  roosters  that  have  frozen  wat- 
tles. 

If  the  rooster  can  be  taken  in  hand  as 
soon  as  it  is  noted  that  his  wattles  or 
comb  have  been  frosted,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  thaw  by  rubbing  with  snow  or  bathing 
in  cold  water.  The  frozen  part  should 
then  be  anointed  with  carbolated  vase- 
line or  an  ointment  consisting  of  two 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
lard  or  vaseline.  If  taken  in  time,  the 
comb  or  wattles  can  frequently  be  saved 
and  the  fowl  will  not  be  seriously 
affected. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Roos- 
ters usually  freeze  their  wattles  by  get- 
ting them  wet  in  the  drinking  vessels 
and  then  running  out  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  low.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
providing  the  drinking  water  in  vessels 
in  which  they  can  not  get  their  wattles 
and  also  by  keeping  them  in  during 
spells  of  zero  temperature. 


falfa,  the  roughage  part  of  the  ration 
will  be  well  balanced.  In  addition  to 
this,  good  milk  cows  must  be  fed  grain. 
A  good  rule  to  go  by  is  to  feed  about  a 
pound  of  concentrated  feed  to  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  the  cow  is  giving.  A 
good  grain  mixture  is  one  composed  of 
four  parts  corn  or  kafir  meal,  two  parts 
bran,  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal. 
This  is  a  standard  grain  mixture  used 
by  a  good  many  dairymen  with  the  best 
of  results.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
do  a  little  figuring  on  the  cost  of  the 
ration,  since  it  might  not  be  profitable 
to  feed  for  a  maximum  milk  flow.  In 
other  words,  the  last  pound  or  two  of 
milk  might  cost  so  much  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  feed  for  the  mod- 
erate flow. 


Butchering  Vaccinated  Hogs. 

E.  R.  S.,  Ottawa  County,  asks  how 
soon  hogs  can  be  butchered  after  being 
vaccinated  with  serum  alone,  and  if  the 
meat  is  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
serum. 

Serum  is  unlike  virus,  and  does  not 
multiply  or  increase  in  the  body,  conse- 
quently it  causes  no  diseased  condition. 
It  is  eliminated  very  rapidly.  Ordi- 
narily there  will  be  no  traces  of  it  after 
six  weeks.  If  the  hog  was  thoroughly 
healthy  at  the  time  it  was  vaccinated, 
and  showed  no  abnormal  symptoms  or 
increased  temperature  at  the  time  of 
slaughter,  the  meat  should  not  be  af- 
fected. The  injection  of  the  serum,  how- 
ever, does  have  an  effect  on  the  tissues 
locally,  discoloring  them  to  some  extent, 
and  occasionally  abscesses  form.  These 


Sudan  in  Eastern  Colorado. 

T.  F.,  one  of  our  Colorado  readers, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  his  experi- 
ence with  Sudan  grass : 

"Our  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Western  Kansas.  Every  spring  the  wind 
is  the  source  of  much  trouble,  since  our 
soil  gets  very  loose  and  dry.  Last  spring 
we  planted  a  patch  of  corn  and  next  to 
it  an  acre  of  Sudan  grass.  The  Sudan 
did  not  make  a  good  stand,  and  was  un- 
thrifty. The  hot  winds  which  came  early 
in  the  summer,  made  both  the  corn  and 
Sudan  brown  and  withered.  The  com 
died  and  had  to  be  replanted,  but  the 
Sudan  came  up  later.  It  did  not  grow 
well  until  the  middle  of  July,  but  from 
then  on  it  grew  as  if  by  magic,  and  made 
a  perfect  stand.  We  got  an  excellent 
yield  of  both  hay  and  seed,  but  we.  are 
having  trouble  to  get  it  threshed.  The 
threshers  will  not  put  it  through  the 
machine  on  the  stalk  and  we  are  trying 
to  thresh  it  by  hand.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  any  advice  you  can  give 
us  as  to  how  to  get  the  seed  threshed. 
The  stubble  is  so  thick  it  holds  the  soil 
from  blowing,  and  we  consider  it  a  good 
crop  for  this  reason  alone." 

We  can  furnish  little  advice  on  the 
matter  of  threshing.  Threshing  machine 
men  do  not  like  to  put  heavy  forage 
through  their  machines,  consequently  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  first  head  such 
of  the  grain  sorghums  as  are  to  be 
threshed  for  seed  purposes.    It  may  be 


difficult  to  bead  this  Sudan,  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  put  in  shape  so  the  threshing  machine 
men  will  handle  it.  As  in  threshing  kafir 
or  milo,  there  is  danger  of  cracking  the 
seed  unless  part  of  the  concave  teeth  are 
removed  and  the  cylinder  run  at  a 
slower  speed  than  in  ordinary  threshing. 

Creosoting  Fence  Posts. 

W.  R.  L.,  Coffey  County,  asks  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  lengthen  the  life  of 
fence  posts. 

This  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  problem 
as  to  the  cost  of  post  material  increases. 
It  used  to  be  possible  to  get  posts  for 
ten  cents  apiece,  but  almost  any  kind 
of  post  now  costs  two  or  three  times 
this  amount.  This  is  leading  to  the  in- 
troduction of  iron  and  cement  posts,  but 
these  have  some  objections.  Railroad 
and  telephone  companies  have  been  very 
successful  in  recent  years  in  preserving 
their  poles  and  ties  by  treating  them 
with  creosote.  They  use  coal  tar  creo- 
sote of  a  grade  that  is  not  too  heavy. 
This  creosote  is  forced  into  the  ties  or 
the  butts  of  the  poles  under  hydraulic 
pressure  in  closed  tanks.  Of  course,  on 
the  farm  this  is  not  practicable.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  treat  posts  with 
creosote  in  open  vessels  and  greatly 
lengthen  their  life.  This  is  done  by  boil- 
ing the  butts  of  the  posts  in  creosote 
for  three  or  four  hours  and  then  letting 
them  cool  in  the  liquid.  The  heat  forces 
a  part  of  the  air  out  of  the  wood,  and  as 
the  posts  cool  the  air  still  remaining  con- 
tracts and  this  creation  of  a  partial 
vacuum  forces  the  creosote  into  the 
wood.  Simply  painting  it  on  the  out- 
side is  of  little  benefit. 

This  treating  of  fence  posts  can  be 
made  a  winter  job,  and  where  there  is 
to  be  considerable  fencing  the  following 
spring,  it  will  pay  to  make  this  effort 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  posts  used. 

Winter  Fertilizing  of  Lawn. 

R.  L.  N.,  Lyon  County,  asks  how  to 
improve  the  lawn  around  his  house.  He 
says  the  bluegrass  is  fairly  well  started 
but  is  not  thickening  as  it  should. 

It  requires  considerable  care  and  at- 
tention to  keep  a  lawn  in  good  condition. 
It  not  only  requires  care  through  the 
growing  season,  but  should  be  looked 
after  during  the  winter  as  well.  The 
grass  should  never  be  cut  or  grazed 
closely  late  in  the  fall,  but  should  always 
be  left  long  for  winter  protection.  Nearly 
always  proper  fertilization  will  strengthen 
the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  a  top  dress- 
ing will  likewise  furnish  winter  protec- 
tion where  the  grass  was  cut  too  short 
in  the  fall.  The  best  fertilizer  to  use 
is  fine,  well  rotted  stable  manure.  This 
should  be  applied  about  the  time  the 
ground  freezes.  It  should  be  left  on  the 
lawn  all  winter.  In  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  grass  begins  to  start,  the  coarse 
part  of  the  manure  should  be  removed 
by  raking.  If  there,  are  any  thin  spots, 
more  seed  should  be  sown  very  early  in 
the  spring.  In  fact,  the  seed  can  quite 
often  be  sown  with  good  results,  when 
there  is  a  light  snow  on  the  ground. 

Curing  Beef  on  Farm. 

Farmers  who  do  not  produce  and  cure 
their  own  meat  miss  an  opportunity  to 
economize  in  the  cost  of  living.  The"  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  Missouri  experiment 
station  press  bulletin: 

"Any  of  the  brine  or  dry  mixtures 
which  give  good  results  in  curing  pork 
can  be  u£pd  satisfactorily  for  beef,  but 
as  beef  is  leaner  than  pork,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  brine  or 
mixture  quite  as  long,  or  it  will  become 
hard  and  salty. 

'•Dried  beef  should  have  the  same  cure 
as  ccrned  leef,  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  it  get  too  salty.  It  should  then  be 
washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  cure, 
and  smoked  if  you  like  the  smoke  flavor. 
A  very  good  country  practice  is  to  dry 
cure  the  beef  with  salt  and  brown  sugar, 
using  about  a  fifth  as  much  sugar  as 
salt,  rubbing  the  meat  very  thoroughly 
with  the  cure  every  two  or  three  days 
for  about  two  weeks.  It  should  then  be 
x/sshed,  wiped,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
warm  place  if  you  do  not  wish  to  "smoke 
it,  or  transferred  to  the  smoke  house  and 
given  a  light  smoke. 

"Corned  beef  is  at  its  verv  best  when 
it  has  been  in  the  cure  about  ten  davs. 
If  kept  in  the  cure  more  than  a  month, 
it  needs  considerable  freshening  before 
cooking.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
red  color  of  the  beef,  you  should  use  a 
small  amount  of  saltpeter,  not  more  than 
two  ounces  to  each  hundred  pounds  of 
the  meat.  This  improves  the  color  of  the 
meat  but  is  detrimental  in  that  it  tends 
to  harden  the  lean  fibers." 
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happy  days ! 


"Tux"  is  the  happy  smoke.  It  just  packs  the 
smoker's  calendar  so  plumb  full  of  fragrant  delight 
that  a  gloomy  day  can't  crowd  itself  in  edgewise. 
That  mild,  soothing  taste  of  "Tux"  has  introduced 
many  a  man  to  the  joy  of  pipe-smoking  and  a  regular 
unending  procession  of  happy  days. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

By  far  the  most  pleasant  pipe-smoke  in  the  world  is 
Tuxedo.  Think  of  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  smoke  your  pipe  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  without  a 
particle  of  discomfort!  You  can  do  it  with  Tuxedo — be- 
cause Tuxedo  is  made  wonderfully  mild  and  absolutely 
biteless  by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process." 

That  process  is  what  makes  Tuxedo  different  from  any 
other  tobacco  made.  Others  have  tried  to  imitate  it,  but 
never  successfully.  Just  try  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll 
smoke  it  ever  after. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine  wrapped,  C>-,  Famous  green  tin  with  gold  "I  A  ~ 

moisture-proof  pouch     .    .    .  \J\s  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  luv 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


EVERY  STOCKMAN 

Wants  his  stock  handled  and  sold  to  best 
possible  advantage.    To  insure  this  he  should 
consign  to  the  firm  which  can  give  his  con- 
signment the  benefit  of  the  greatest  demand 
— the  most  buyers  and  broadest  competition. 
With  houses  at  eleven  markets  and  special 
salesmen     in     every     department,  CLAY, 
ROBINSON   &   CO.   are   particularly  well 
equipped  for  handling  to  best  possible  ad- 
vantage both  large  and  small  consignments. 
Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable 
to  feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon 
request.    If  you  care  to  state  what  you 
are  feeding  for  market,  special  informa- 
tion and  advice  will  be  given  by  letter. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph  Chicago  So.  Omaha  Denver 

E.St.  Louis      So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City      E.Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


FOR  50  CENTS 


Get  a  Platinum  Plate 
Metal  Polisher  &  Sterlizer 

Very  quickly  cleans  silverware  and  metal  surfaces  of  every  kind.  No  rubbing 
— no  powder — no  paste.  Immerse  the  platinum  plates  in  the  dish  water  and 
your  silverware  is  always  clean  and  sterilized.  Send  50  cents,  check,  monev 
order  or  stamps. 

CHAS.  CLARKE,  334  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Keeping    Farm  Accounts 


FARMING  is  a  business,  and  as  such 
it  requires,  as  does  every  other  well 
managed  business,  a  certain  amount 
of  bookkeeping.  The  accounts  kept  on 
the  farm  should  be  only  such  as  are 
needed.  They  should  be  simple,  accur- 
ate, and  concise,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  to  be  of  the  most  service.  If 
too  much  is  attempted  in  the  beginning 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  all  be  dropped 
when  a  rush  of  work  comes  on,  and 
nothing  will  be  gained.  Farmers  gen- 
erally do  not  keep  many  accounts  be- 
cause when  there  is  the  most  to  record 
the  farm  work  is  so  pushing  that  they 
drop  it,  even  though  they  may  have 
started  out  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Farmers  can  not  get  away  from  the 


ence  in  net  worth  of  the  two  inventories 
is  the  gain  or  loss  for  the  year.  In 
taking  this  inventory,  the  various  heads 
appearing  in  this  summary  must  be  item- 
ized. For  example,  each  individual  horse 
on  the  farm  will  be  given  a  value.  Cat- 
tle, perhaps,  can  be  given  average  values, 
but  the  inventory  sheet  should  show  the 
number  of  cattle  of  each  kind,  price  per 
head,  and  the  total  value.  So,  with  the 
other  main  heads. 

Accounts  with  the  important  enter- 
prises of  the  farm  business  must  be  kept 
in  order  to  locate  where  the  loss  or  gain 
has  occurred.  The  inventory  does  not 
supply  this  information.  Table  2  shows 
such  an  account  as  would  be  kept  to 
learn  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  hog  end 
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THIS  SAMPLE  FARM  INVENTORY  SUMMARY  SHOWS  HOW  COM- 
PARISONS OF  THE  FARM  BUSINESS  ARE  MADE  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR 
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THIS  SAMPLE  HOG  ACCOUNT  SHOWS  LEDGER  PAGE  AS  USED  IN  KEEPING 
ACCOUNT  OF  IMPORTANT  FARM  ENTERPRISES. — IT  OPENS  AND  CLOSES 
WITH  INVENTORY. — ACCOUNT  IS  PROPERLY  OPENED  FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR 


fact,  however,  that  unless  they  keep 
some  sort  of  accounts  they  have  no 
means  of  knowing  at  the  end  of  the  year 
whether  they  have  made  any  income  or 
whether  they  have  simply  been  living  on 
the  interest  on  their  investment.  De- 
termining the  owner's  labor  income  for 
the  year  is  one  of  the  first  things  to 
learn  from  farm  accounts.  No  one  likes 
to  work  for  nothing,  and  getting  at  the 
loss  or  gain  is  the  first  step  leading  to 
the  keeping  of  such  crop  and  live  stock 
accounts  as  will  show  which  enterprises 
are  making  money  and  which  ones  are 
losing  money.  Finding  where  a  loss  oc- 
curs is  the  first  step  in  learning  how  to 
convert  it  into  a  gain. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inventory.  The  taking  of 
the  inventory  is  the  first  procedure  in 
starting  a  system  of  farm  accounts.  On 
this  page  is  a  simple  inventory,  two 
years'  items  appearing,  so  as  to  show  the 
method  of  making  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  business  of  two  years.  When 
summarized,  as  here  shown,  the  differ- 


of  the  business.  Similar  accounts  should 
be  kept  with  the  leading  enterprises  of 
the  farm.  A  general  expense  account 
will  take  care  of  other  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. These  accounts,  with  a  cash 
account,  will  be  all  that  are  necessary 
unless  considerable  business  is  done  on 
a  credit  basis. 

In  future  issues  we  will  continue  these 
suggestions  on  farm  accounts  and  fur- 
nish other  helpful  information  having  to 
do  with  farm  management  problems. 


The  grape  vines  are  full  of  dried 
grapes  which  contain  the  spores  of  the 
black  rot ;  remove  these,  and  rake  or 
"scrape"  them  clean  from  the  ground 
under  the  vines.  Grapes  do  well  in  this 
county  when  properly  pruned,  but  they 
need  spraying  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  season  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
control  the  disease.  The  "mummies" 
caused  by  brown  rot  on  peaches  and 
plums  should  also  be  destroyed  this 
winter. 
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Every  Kansas  Farmer  Should  Read 

This  Announcement 

For  it  tells  of  a  Great  Land  Opening  that  will  enable  a  farmer  at  a  glance  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  build  a  Better  Home — Earn  a  Better  Living  and  Lead  a  Better  Life  than  he  is  now  doing. 


When  the  United  States  Government 
throws  open  its  lands  for  settlement,  the 
people  recognize  the  great  opportunity;  and 
filing  applications  ofter  outnumber  possible 
claims  at  the  ratio  of  100  to  1.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this,  and  this  reason  is:  "The 
American  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  new 
country  and  new  land."  This  announcement 
is  very  similar  to  a  Government  enterprise 
in  this  respect. 

Suppose  you  could  transplant  your  farm, 
with  the  very  surroundings  amid  which  you 
have  lived  for  so  many  years,  to  a  newer 
climate  where  your  acreage  might  produce 
for  you  three  crops  a  year.  Wouldn't  you 
gladly  embrace  the  opportunity?  The  land 
we  want  to  tell  you  about  is  located  in 
Beauregard  Parish  (County),  Southwestern 
Louisiana.  These  lands  lie  high,  are  nat- 
urally well  drained  and  are  virgin  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  No  plow  has  ever  pierced 
the  breast  of  the  acres  we  will  soon  throw 
open  for  settlement.  No  farmer  has  ever 
taken  from  this  soil  any  of  its  pristine 
value.  Beauregard  Parish  (County),  around 
that  great  center  known  as  the  De  Ridder. 
Ludington  and  Bonami  District,  enjoys  all 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  famous  state 
of  Louisiana,  without  suffering  from  the 
drawbacks  which  have  obtained  in  the  past 
in  other  regions  of  this  noble  state.  Beau- 
regard Parish  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Ozone  Belt  of  Louisiana's 
famous  highlands.  Singularly  free  is  this 
rt  gion  from  rigorous  climate  and  the  effects 
of  stagnant  water.  There  is  no  river  over- 
flow, nor  backwater  to  create  swamps.  To 
the  ordinary  farmer  of  the  state,  except  for 
new  delightful  foliage  of  trees,  plants,  etc., 
the  contour  of  this  section  would  remind 
him  of  his  own  land. 

Corn  has  become  Louisiana's  staple  prod- 
uct, in  point  of  acreage  devoted  to  it, 
quality  produced  and  value.  From  a  yield 
of  19,516.500  bushels  in  1913,  it  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  48.000,000  bushels  in 
the  year  just  passed.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this  enormous  development — and  that  rea- 
son is  the  influx  of  Northern  farmers  into 
this  wonderful  state. 

It  is  said  that  Louisiana  has  more  miles 
of  navigable  streams  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  Its  lands  consist  of  29,610,000 
acres,  which  were  once  gigantic  forests. 
Louisiana  has  been  slower  in"  developing, 
than  those  farm  regions,  where  lumbe  r  was 
not  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  that  such 
lands  might  be  cultivated.  The  fame  of 
Louisiana,  the  building  of  railroads  through 
the  heart  of  the  forests,  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  its  excellent  lumber,  has,  year 
after  year,  thrown  open  ror  settlement  great 
quantities  of  virgin  farm  land;  and  each 
year  finds  the  total  of  taxation  in  the  state 
sufficient  to  enab'.e  the  great  parishes — 
which  are  the  same  as  Northern  counties — 
to  extend  the  work  of  improvement  into  all 
lines,  such  as  roads,  schools,  extension  work, 
etc.  If  you  could  go  to  De  Ridder  today, 
with  some  of  your  school  commissioners,  and 
see  there  what  Beauregard  Parish  is  doing 
in  the  matter  of  school  work,  you  would 
surprise  and  even  shame  your  own  county 
in  this  regard. 

The  United  States  Government  has  estab- 
lished an  Agricultural  Field  Agent  in  this 
section  at  De  Ridder;  the  Parish  (Countv) 
Commissioners  and  Principals  of  Schools 
are  extending  the  work  of  agriculture  to  the 
school  room.  The  children  are  gathered  to- 
gether from  great  distances  by  County  con- 
veyances, and  thus  carried  to  school.  No 
condition  of  time,  distance  nor  climate 
stands  in  the  way  of  education  in  this  great 
region. 

THESE  LANDS 

Let  us  tell  you  briefly  something  of  the 
lands,  about  which  we  want  to  focus  your 
attention  in  this  announcement.  The  tim- 
ber from  these  lands  has  been  removed  by 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  operations. 
Most  of  this  timber  has  been  cut  off  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  It  •  is  a  well  known 
fact  that,  when  land  is  exposed  that  has 
been  tree-covered,  and  the  trees  taken  from 
the  soil,  such  land  passes  through  a  recon- 
struction period.  It  becomes  sick,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  chemical  forces  within  it 
set  to  work  to  build  up  a  newer,  better  soil. 
Gradually  it  turns  itself  over  and  over. 
It  takes  time  to  do  this,  and  the  great 
difficulty  has  been,  with  land  of  this  char- 
acter, that  agriculture  follows  too  closely 
behind  the  woodman's  ax.  In  this  region, 
however,  sufficient  time  has  passed  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  plow.  Here,  to  this 
very  spot,  great  transportation  companies 
have  been  attracted  by  the  traffic  of  lum- 


ber. Three  great  railroads  traverse  this 
fertile  Parish  now,  while  lumber  railroads 
form  a  network  of  lines  between  them.  To 
the  South,  sixty-five  miles  "as  the  crow 
flies,"  lies  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its 
winds  temper  the  atmosphere  to  a  point  one 
hundred  miles  inland.  At  night  this  cool- 
ing Gulf  wind  enables  one  to  sleep  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  with  com- 
fort, and  the  same  wind  that  acts  as  a 
shield  in  the  summer  throws  a  protecting 
blanket  over  this  region  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  air 
cushion  that  stands  the  buffeting  of  the  air 
currents  hurled  upon  it  from  the  North, 
Bast  and  West. 

LARGE  CAPITAL  AND 
FARMS 

There  is  approximately  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years'  more  work  for  the  lumber 
mills  in  Louisiana.  The  railroads  have  fol- 
lowed the  saw  mill  and  logging  camps. 
Great  capital  is  soon  to  be  shorn  of  its 
earning  power  derived  from  the  products  of 
the  forest.     Capital  has  realized  this  fact; 


Such  crops  are  oranges,  kumquats,  figs, 
grapes,  pecans,  vegetables,  melons,  ground 
fruits,  etc.,  which  will  swell  his  opportunity 
to  make  a  small  acreage,  with  ordinary 
effort,   yield  tremendously. 

This  Company  is  a  sister  corporation  to 
the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  which  con- 
cern needs  no  introduction  to  the  American 
people,  as  it  has  no  superior  in  the  lumber 
business  of  our  land.  Any  financial  institu- 
tion— no  matter  where  you  are  located — has 
the  means  at  hand  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company's  name. 
The  same  excellence  which  obtains  with  this 
company  will  be  the  steadfast  rule  of  the 
Long-Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation,  whose 
lands  we  are  now  describing.  This  being 
an  assured  fact,  that  which  is  to  follow 
should  be  of  particular  appeal  to  everyone. 


OUR  PLAN 


It  is  our  purpose  to  throw  open  for  set- 
tlement 100,000  acres  during  the  year  1916; 
100.000  acres  during  the  year  1917;  to  be 
followed  by  an  additional  100,000  acres  in 
1918.     The  first  block  of  land,  100,000  acres, 


Here  Is  Prosperity  Proof! 


Upper  photo  illustrates  High  School  Building  at  De  Ridder,  La. 
Lower  photo  is  a  typical  district  school  of  the  section. 


the  United  States  Government  has  realized 
it;  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  realized  it. 
We  then  find  that  all  the  large  influences 
and  financial  interests  have  really  awak- 
ened to  the  necessity  of  placing  crops  where 
once  stood  the  forest  tree. 

MIXED  FARMING  AND 
READY  MONEY 

The  charm  of  this  section  lies  in  a  great 
degree  with  the  fact  that  the  Northern 
farmer  can  grow  corn,  oats,  hay,  the  clo- 
vers, velvet  beans,  cow  peas  and  other 
legumes,  and  with  less  competition,  than  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  North.  There  is 
need  for  the  dairy  cow;  there  is  need  for 
market  cattle;  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
pork  and  sheep;  and,  while  all  these  neces- 
sities await  only  the  Man-quality  to  bring 
them  into  profitable  being,  there  is  the 
climate  which  makes  possible  the  planting 
around  a  man's  home  of  a  few  of  the  semi- 
tropical  staples  as  by-products  to  his  farm. 


will  be  offered  under  our  plan  of  settlement 
in  about  thirty  days.  We  are  today  making 
this  announcement  in  many  sections  of  this 
country  to  the  American  farmer.  We  have 
so  timed  this  publicity  that  the  public  will 
have  identical  opportunity  for  investigation 
at  the  same  hour.  In  other  words,  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  State  of  Washington  will 
have  the  same  opportunity,  under  our  unique 
plan  of  selling,  as  the  man  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  We  have  a  UNIQUE 
plan,  but  because  of  the  very  fact  stated 
above,  we  cannot  unfold  this  plan  in  this 
publication,  at  this  early  date.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  call  your  attention  to  our  an- 
nouncement in  full,  which  will  appear  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper  on  the  29th  day  of 
January,  191ii.  It  is  our  purpose  to  sell 
these  lands  in  blocks  of  40,  80,  120  and  160 
acres.  We  will  sell  no  land  to  any  man 
unless  we  are  assured  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual has  the  means  to  improve  his  land, 
and  to  cover  his  expenses  for  such  a  period 
until  the  farm  can  return  to  him  a  profit 
necessary    to    the    work    of    making  virgin 


acres — a  producing  farm.  We  want  no 
idlers,  nor  people  fascinated  with  false 
dreams.  We  want  men  and  women  who  are 
as  good  as  the  Hoil  and  climate.  No  matter 
how  rich  the  land,  science  always  finds  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  falls  under 
any  and  all  conditions.  A  great  worker  of 
this  country,  connected  with  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department,  said  of  the 
Southern  land:  "Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  South  is  climate;  fifteen 
per  cent  soil,  and  ten  per  cent  man;  but  If 
you  do  not  give  the  soil  and  the  climate 
the  ten  per  cent  man-quality,  the  South 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  remaining 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  producing  value." 

We  want  to  free  this  announcement  of 
any  glamor  or  imagining  that  will  paint 
landscapes  in  the  brain  of  the  COOl  and  col- 
lected man;  and  thus  sway  his  judgment 
against  his  real  duties  to  himself,  his  family 
and  his  future.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  want  stable,  competent,  equipped  North- 
ern farmers  to  confute  this  project  with 
some  kind  of  colonization  work  that  haft 
been  carried  on  in  the  South  in  the  pasi  — 
to  a  failure. 

This  Company  reserves  the  right  to  know 
as  much  about  its  colonists  as  its  colonists 
desire  to  know  about  it.  This  may  sound 
like  high-handedness,  but  we  know  the 
effect  of  "one  bad  apple  in  the  barrel."  We 
know  that  one  failure  among  twenty  dr 
thirty  strictly  energetic  settlers  breeds  dis- 
content, and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  a  man 
who  is  not  equipped  for  success,  run  head- 
long upon  the  rocks  of  his  own  ignorance. 

This  land  will  be  sold  at  a  remarkable 
figure,  and  upon  very  interesting  terms. 
When  you  read  the  announcement  of  our 
plan  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  Com- 
pany has  struck  the  very  keynote  to  the 
needs  of  land  development.  The  first  re- 
quirement will  be  that  the  settler  is  allowed 
as  much  use  of  his  money  as  is  possible. 
Land  payments  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
haust development  funds.  He  will  receive 
from  the  Company  all  the  co-operation  that 
may  be  expected,  to  bring  abo-tt  the  suc- 
cessful tilling  of  his  acres.  The  Company 
has  a  demonstration  farm  where  the  ques- 
tion of  soil  has  already  been  proven,  and 
where  the  Company's  expert  is  equipped 
to  illustrate  his  words  by  growing  tests 
made  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  You  can 
see  his  success  with  your  own  eyes.  Every 
need  of  the  very  acres  and  the  very  soil 
upon  which  a  settler  will  locate  has  been 
solved  already  by  this  Company.  Having 
accomplished  these  things  to  our  own  satis- 
faction, we  are  prepared  to  place  the  right 
kind  of  men  and  women  on  the  land,  at 
terms  that  will  permit  them  to  pay  for  the 
land  out  of  its  earnings.  Possession  will  be 
granted  at  once  after  first  payment.  By 
reading  our  great  announcement  in  this 
paper  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1916,  you 
will  learn  exactly  what  these  terms  are,  and 
no  word  of  ours  will  be  necessary  to  show 
you  the  value  of  your  opportunity.  You  can 
see  it  at  a  glance. 

You  must  rest  assured  that  everything 
stated  in  this  announcement  is  stated  by  a 
commercial  enterprise  whose  influence,  In 
the  business  world,  is  so  well  established 
that  your  own  banker  will  prove  to  be  as 
large  a  testimonial  as  anyone  would  care  to 
offer.  To  the  curiosity  seeker,  the  sceptic, 
the  pessimist  or  the  idler,  we  have  nothing 
to  offer.  To  the  man  who  knows  farm  con- 
ditions, whose  judgment  has  led  him  to  suc- 
cess in  the  past,  and  to  hope  of  continuous 
success  in  the  future,  we  do  want  to  appeal 
— and  we  want  to  appeal  as  strongly  as  we 
may.  This  land  will  all  be  sold,  and  sold  to 
the  right  kind  of  people;  and  these  people 
will  be  successful.  If  you  are  one  of  such, 
then  we  want  to  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  issue  of  this  publication 
which  will  appear  on  the  29th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1916.  We  want  you  to  read  this  issue 
and  to  act  on  it  at  once.  It  will  have  an 
offer  that  will  be  very  attractive  to  every- 
one, provided  he  is  alive  to  opportunity  and 
takes  time  by  the  forelock.  If,  for  any  rea- 
son, you  believe  you  will  not  see  this  issue, 
then  by  all  means  clip  the  coupon  below  and 
send  to  us  NOW.  We  will  place  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list  and  send  our  literature 
to  you  In  this  literature  you  will  receive 
not  only  the  same  facts  contained  in  our 
announcement,  but  you  will  obtain  photo- 
graphs and  reproductions  of  the  very  sights 
you  will  view  when  you  go  down  to  visit  the 
lands  of  this  Company.  We  will  keep  your 
name  and  send  this  literature  to  you  so  that 
It  will  arrive,  wherever  you  desire  it  to  ar- 
rive, at  approximately  the  same  time  as  our 
announcement  in  this  publication.  In  this 
way  we  will  give  you  an  equal  advantage 
with  the  thousands  of  persons  who  will 
anxiously  await  the  date  pertaining  to  this 
New  Land  Opening  in  Louisiana. 


No  matter  who  you -are,  or  where  you  live — whether  you  are  a  reader  of  this  paper,  or  the  friend  of  a  reader  of  this  paper  you  can- 
not afford  to  miss  the  opening  announcement  of  the  Long-Bell  Farm  Lands  located  in  the  ozone  belt  of  Louisiana's  Famous  Highlands 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  AND  BE  SAFE 

Long-Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation 


SUITE  424  R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

NOTE: — If  you  want  to  know  the  commercial  value  of  the  company 
standing  responsible  for  this  announcement,  you  may  refer  to  any 
bank,  express  company  or  the  commercial  agencies,  such  as  Dunn  or 
Bradstreet,  or  you  may  address  the  Editor,  Publisher  or  Business 
Manager  of  this  publication. 


I  FREE  Book  Coupon 
I 


LONG-BELL  FARM  LAND  CORPORATION 

Suite  424  R.  A.  Long  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Please  send  me  your  big  book,  "Where  Soil  and  Climate  are  Never  Idle  »  together  with  vour 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Louisiana  Land  Opening.  L«geiner  witn  your 


Name 
P.  0... 


State. 


KANSAS    FARMER  JanuaiT  15>  ™™ 

Starting  Commercial  Fruit  Farm 

By  O.  F.  ^Whitney,  Secretary  State  Horticultural  Society 


LITTLE  DEVIL  OIL  TRACTOR 
POWERFUL  &  DEPENDABLE 

I5H.R  PiT  THE  DRPiW  BRR:  PRICE  OF  4H0RSES-D0ES  WORK  OF  S 


Thousands  of  Satisfied 
Owners  -Hart -Parr 
Tractors  Everywhere 

Now  is  the  time  to  investigate' 
Select  the  one  you  are  interested 
id1  And  we'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Don't  feed  extra  horses  all. 
winter  Be  ready  (or  fast  work 
next  spring. 


One  Man  Outfits 


"Old  Reliable"    -  ■ 
"Road-Maker  Special" 
"Steel  King"    *  - 
"Oil  Kin,"  .  . 
"Crop- Maker"    -  ■ 
"LITTLE  DEVIL"  - 


60  BHP 
4SBHP 
40  BHP 
35  BHP 
27  BHP 
22  BHP 


Operate  the  machinery  you  now 

Reports  from  owners  mailed  at 
your  request 

Write  today  (or  our  new  circular, 
describing  the  1916  Model  oi  the 
•■LITTLE  DEVIL."  It  will  help 
you  to  " play  safe"  in  purchasing  a 
Iraetor  Ask  us  to  tell  yoo  about 
the  "money  maker"  M.-p.u  a  fur.  if 
you  are  interested 

We  wish  you  Happiness  and 
Prosperity  during  1916. 

Let  us  help  you. 


Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors 

Are  Guaranteed  By  Service 

Plow  Deeper  -  Operate  Cheaper  •  Save  More  Money 

Hart-Parr  Tractors  have  fewer  parts  to  wear  out,  fewer 

adjustments  to  make,  greater  accessibility  if  adjustments  are  re- 
quired. 

They  are  built  rugged,  with  extra  large  bearings.  All 

bearings  and  vital  parts  fully  enclosed,  with  individual  and  steady 
supplies  of  clean,  cool  lubricants,  automatically  and  positively 
fed. 

The  "LITTLE  DEVIL,"  the  sensation  of  1 9 15.  has  a  non- 
freezing  cooling  solution.  All  the  others  of  the  blue  ribbon 
family  are  oil  cooled.  No  pumps  or  fan  belts— no  danger  of 
freezing  in  cold  weather— no  draining  of  radiators. 

Low  grade  kerosene  is  burned,  with  positive  feed  injection. 
Steel  built,  and  sturdy,  they  have  just  the  right  weight  to  utilize 
the  full  power  of  their  motors  at  the  drawbar. 

The  drive  wheels,  developed  thru  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ment, do  not  pack  the  soil  injuriously.  All  Hart-Parr  Tractors 
are  designed  by  that  master  tractor  builder,  C.  W.  Hart. 

These  facts  mean  low  repair  bills  and  operating  costs.  Long 
established  Branches  and  Service  Stations  are  back  of  every  tractor. 


Hart-Parr  Co.,  427  uwier  st..  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

Founders  of  the  Tractor  Industry— Builders  of  Tractors  that  last 


A  Warranty  That*  COUntS:  All  Hart-Parr  Tractors  are  sold  under  a  straight-to-the- 
point  warranty  Tbeyare  proved  by  the  verdict  of  Father  Time— the  venerable  and  impartial  Judge, 
before  whom  all  claims  of  endurance  must  finally  be  decided.  Father  Time  has  applied  the  test  to 
Hart-Parr  Tractors.  The  verdict  is:  That  of  all  Hart-Parr  Tractors  t>uilt  fourteen  years  ago— the  first 
oil  tractors  ever  marketed  io  the  world— over  NINETY  PER  CENT  of  them  are  today  doing  full  duty. 
The  verdict  of  Father  Time  is  a  silent  clause  in  every  Hart-Parr  warranty,  that  means  more  than  a 
whole  dictionary  full  of  words.    Do  not  experiment  with  claims—Cash  in  on  SURETIES. 


Sears  ,  Roebuck*™  G>.  Ch  icago. 


Economy 
Gasoline  Engines 

Built  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
natural  or  artificial  gas. 

Equipped  with  Webster  magneto  at  small 
additional  cost. 

Shipped  immediately  from  a  warehouse 
near  you.   Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 

Tested  and  rated  by  University  Experts, 
with  a  large  surplus  of  power. 

Don't  buy  a  gasoline  engine  until  you 
have  seen  our  special  proposition  as  ex- 
plained below. 

SPECIAL  SALE 
ENGINES  AND  BUGGIES 

We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early  buyers  during 
January  and  February  that  will  enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  sav- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  a  gasoline  engine  or  buggy  than  you  can 
make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gasoline  engines,  write  for  our 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition    No.  65K16. 

If  you  are  interested  in  buggies,  write  for  our  special 
January  and  February  Proposition  on  American  Beauty  Buggie9 
No.  65K16. 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this  special 
proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

American  Beauty  Buggies 

We  are  headquarters  for  American  Beauty 
Buggies.  We  sell  more  buggies  than  any  other 
two  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

You  will  save  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  if  you 
buy  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  from  us.  Be- 
cause of  our  manufacturing  facilities  and  tremen- 
dous output,  we  are  able  to  give  you  better 
value  in  our  American  Beauty  Buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  anyone  else. 

Our  American  Beauty  Buggies  have  won 
the  lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  price.  We  ship  them  from  a  ware- 
house near  you.  Send  for  our  Special  Prop- 
osition during  January  and  February,  as 
explained  above. 


Sears,  RoebuckandCo.  Chicago. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  34  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 


A COMMERCIAL  fruit  farm  neces- 
sarily implies  the  selling  of  fruit 
from  the  time  when  the  first  fruit 
is  ready  for  market  in  the  spring,  until 
the  last  apple  is  gathered  in  the  fall. 
This  being  the  case,  the  first  fruit  for 
us  to  consider  is  the  strawberry.  It  is 
not  best  in  this  locality  to  plant  the 
very  earliest  varieties  because  our  early 
strawberries  come  in  direct  competition 
with  berries  from  the  South.  A  medium 
late,  a  late,  and  the  ever-bearing  or  fall- 
bearing  strawberries  are  the  ones  to  put 
out  for  best  market  returns.  The  Dun- 
lap,  Aroma,  and  Gandy  have  done  fairly 
well  in  this  locality.  Plant  some  of 
these  varieties,  although  there  may  be 
some  others  that  will  suit  the  conditions 
as  well. 

In  the  raspberries,  the  most  success- 
ful black  one  with  us  is  the  Cumber- 
land. The  red  ones  are  more  profitable, 
but  require  peculiar  conditions  and  extra 
care:  they  have  proven  profitable  only  in 
a  few  instances.  The  best  variety  of 
gooseberries  is  the  Downing.  The  Mer- 
cereau  blackberry  has  proven  itself  one 
of  the  best  all-around  blackberries  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
rust,  to  be  sure,  and  the  only  way  to  be 
successful  with  this  fruit  is  to  dig  out 
all  affected  plants  and  burn  them — root 
and  branch. 

In  planting  a  commercial  apple  or- 
chard, a  few  varieties  that  will  bring 
on  a  succession  of  marketable  fruit  will 
be  better  than  to  plant  many  varieties. 
The  Yellow  Transparent  is  the  most 
successful  early  apple  that  we  have. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  early  apple  for 
the  local  market  for  the  reason  that  its 
fruit  ripens  unevenly,  thereby  prolong- 
ing its  market  season.  The  Red  June  is 
the  best  seller  in  the  line  of  early  apples. 
These  two  varieties  will  fill  in  very 
nicely  in  the  succession  with  the  Maiden 
Blush  which  is  one  of  the  best  all-around 
apples  grown.  Follow  the  Maiden  Blush 
with  the  Wealthy,  which,  with  proper 
surroundings,  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  very  finest  of  fall  apples.  These 
varieties  will  furnish  apples  until  the 
Grimes  Golden  and  Jonathan  are  on  the 
market.  These  last  two  varieties  will 
supply  the  local  market  until  the  York 
Imperial  and  Winesap  are  ready.  This 
should  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of 
apples,  for  the  last  named  varieties  will 
take  care  of  the  demand  until  the  early 
summer  apples  are  on  the  market. 

Forty  acres  of  an  eighty-acre  fruit 
farm  should  be  planted  to  apples  in 
about  the  following  proportions:  Two 
hundred  Yellow  Transparent,  100  Red 
June,  150  Maiden  Blush,  150  Wealthy, 
300  Grimes  Golden,  400  Jonathan,  200 
Winesap,  100  York  Imperial. 

About  ten  acres  of  cherries  should  be 
planted,  consisting  of  eight  acres  of 
Early  Richmond  and  two  acres  of  Mont- 
morency. It  is  more  than  likely  the  ten 
acres  of  cherries  will  give  better  re- 
turns,, all  things  considered,  than  any 
other  ten  acres  on  the  farm. 

The  cherry  trees  should  be  planted  a 
little  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery  row,  but  care  should  be  exer- 
cised not  to  plant  too  deep  or  they  will 
sprout  from  the  cherry  stock  and  the 
sprouts  will  be  as  hard  to  keep  down  as 


if  the  cherry  trees  were  grafted  on  their 
own  stock. 

Peaches  can  be  set  among  the  apple 
trees.  Put  these  trees  in  the  apple  rows, 
one  for  each  apple  tree.  The  following 
varieties  of  peaches  will  afford  a  con- 
tinuous picking  from  early  to  extreme 
late:  Alexander,  Greensborough,  Car- 
men, Early  Crawford,  Eads,  Champion, 
Elberta,  Old  Mixon,  Old  Mixon  Cling, 
Smock  and  Salway. 

Early  peaches  are  not  very  satisfac- 
tory for  Eastern  Kansas.  The  aroma 
from  a  basket  of  early  peaches  is  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  them.  The  time 
when  the  class  of  peaches  to  which  the 
Champion  and  Mountain  Rose  belong, 
commence  to  ripen,  is  the  time  when  we 
realize  that  peaches  are  a  delicious  fruit. 

The  peach  trees  should  be  cut  and  the 
wood  removed  as  soon  as  they  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  apple  trees. 

Occasionally  plums  make  the  grower 
some  real  money,  but  as  a  whole,  they 
are  risky.  Those  who  care  to  take  the 
chance  will  find  the  safest  plum  is  the 
America.  «  Its  greatest  fault,  when  it 
does  fruit,  is  over-bearing.  This  plum 
has  a  long  marketing  season,  and  when 
ripe  is  of  good  quality. 

The  market  will  also  demand  some 
crab  apples.  A  few  trees  of  the  Whit- 
ney for  an  early  crab  will  perhaps  be  a 
profitable  venture.  The  Hyslop  for  a 
late  will  give  you  a  very  good  succession. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  sweet  ap- 
ples. There  is  only  a  small  demand  for 
this  class  of  fruit  on  our  markets.  The 
Sweetbough  for  early,  and  Bailey  Sweet 
for  late,  will  give  as  good  returns  as  any 
of  the  sweet  apples. 

In  grapes,  plant  Concord  for  the  late 
and  Moore  for  the  early  market.  The 
market  could  take  care  of  quite  a  few 
more  early  grapes.  If  eight  acres  of 
grapes  are  planted,  three  acres  should 
be  Moore.  The  grape  crop  is  reasonably 
sure.  Fruit  has  been  known  to  set  on 
the  vines  when  the  two  previous  crops 
of  buds  have  been  frozen  by  late  spring 
frosts.  In  training  the  grape  vines,  allow 
for  plenty  of  circulation  of  air  under  the 
fruit.  This  will  prevent  most  of  the 
fungous  diseases. 

The  inter-cropping  of  this  orchard 
must  be  done  with  care  and  judgment, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  trees.  The  crop 
grown  between  the  rows  is  only  a  side 
issue,  and  must  be  such  as  will  permit  of 
thorough  cultivation.  A  crop  that  takes 
too  much  fertility  from  the  soil  will  rob 
the  fruit  trees  and  thus  be  a  loss  in  the 
end.  Grass  and  weeds  allowed  to  mature 
in  the  orchard  furnish  a  harbor  for  vari- 
ous enemies  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  also 
increase  the  danger  from  fire. 


Statistics  in  Minnesota  on  a  number  of 
farms  indicate  that  the  horse  is  a  costly 
item  of  equipment  on  the  farm.  Assum- 
ing average  state  yields  of  grain  and 
hay  for  the  last  five  years  and  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  feed  fed  annually  to 
a  horse  it  is  apparent  that  the  average 
farmer  is  giving  close  to  4.5  acres  of  his 
best  land  to  each  work  horse.  This  is 
besides  the  straw  consumed  and  the  pas- 
ture, which  also  may  be  very  productive 
land.    Be  sure  the  horse  is  giving  you 


Rainfall  In  Kansas,  December,  1915 

Report  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


THE  precipitation  this  month  was  deficient  in  nearly  every  county  of 
Kansas,  but  there  was  sufficient  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  from 
the  summer  rains  to  prevent  any  damage  to  wheat.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  month's  moisture  fell  as  snow  on  December  24  and  27,  which 
covered  the  ground  in  most  localities  the  last  week  but  had  melted  by  the 
last  day. 

With  the  usual  amount  of  sunshine  and  temperatures  mostly  above 
normal,  it  was  a  fine  month  for  gathering  corn,  hauling  crops  to  market 
and  earing  for  stock. 
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$1375 

at  Detroit 


7-Passenger  Phaeton— $1375  at  Detroit 


We  Now  Present  the 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 
Patent  No.  1165861 


76  Horsepower — an  Added  80%  Without  Any  Added  Size 


These  Stock  Car  Records 
Officially  Broken 

The  Hudson  Super-Six — 7 -passenger  tour- 
ing car  model— at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway 
in  November,  officially  broke  all  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  Also  all  records  for 
quick  acceleration,  under  American  Automo- 
bile Association  supervision — as  follows: 

100  miles  in  80  minutes,  21.4  seconds, 
averaging  74.67 miles  per  hour,  with  driver 
and  passenger. 

The  previous  best  record  was  made  with 
driver  only,  with  a  larger  motor  and  more 
cylinders. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

Standing  start  to  SO  miles  per  hour 
in  16.2  seconds. 


But  the  Super-Six  develops  76  horsepower. 
Best  earlier  type  sixes  of  like  size  developed 
but  42  h.  p. 

And  all  that  increase — that  added  80  per  cent — 
comes  through  wiping  out  vibration. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  HIGH  POWER 
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You  ask  why  you  need  that  76  horsepower  if 
you  don't  care  for  high  speed. 

You  need  it  because  it  means  vast  reserve  power,  to 
mount  hills  without  effort,  to  make  'hard  roads  easy,  to 
avoid  changing  gears.  Also  it  enables  you  to  creep  on  high 
gear,  and  to  pick  up  with  record  quickness. 

And  it  all  comes  through  lack  of  vibration.  So  it  brings 
with  it  bird-like  motion.  The  motor  is  so  smooth  that  the  cat 
seems  to  move  by  magic. 


MywiiiMyfflr"ffrT""'M'niiriwi 


OTHER  TYPES  DISCARDED 


Mark  what  those  records  mean. 

No  other  stock  car  in  history  has  equalled  that 
performance.  No  other  like-size  motor  has  ever 
developed  such  power. 

The  Super-Six  has  proved  itself  the  greatest  en- 
gine ever  built.  It  has  outrivaled  Eights  and 
Twelves.  It  has  almost  doubled  the  efficiency  of 
Sixes. 

And  this  motor  is  a  Hudson  patent,  found  in 
Hudsons  only.  So  it  means  that  Hudson  cars 
hereafter  hold  the  highest  place  in  Motordom. 


We  stopped  production  on  former  Hudsons  when  the 
Super-Six  proved  this  supremacy.  Thus  we  lost  over  $6,000,- 
000  in  sales  last  fall.  We  also  stopped  our  experiments  on 
Eights  and  Twelves. 

Then  we  doubled  our  factory  to  meet  a  doubled  demand. 
And  we  bought  materials  for  $42,000,000  worth  of  these  new 
cars  for  this  season. 

All  because  the  Super-Six  is  bound  to  dominate  hereafter. 
Its  performance  is  resistless.  Any  buyer  of  a  high-grade  car 
will  choose  it  when  he  knows  the  facts  It  will  also  win 
thousands  from  lower-grade  cars  to  the  Hudson. 


A  LUXURIOUS  CAR 


iBimnnpiimiminmiiffnin 


80  PER  CENT  MORE  POWER 
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Let  us  compare  it  with  the  Hudson  Six-40,  long 
the  leader  among  Sixes.  That  Six-40,  by  its  match- 
less performance,  in  two  years  quadrupled  Hudson 
sales. 

The  Super-Six  is  identical  in  size.  No  added 
cylinders,  no  extra  complications.  Lightness  and 
economy  remain. 


The  Super-Six  looks  its  supremacy.  In  every  detail  we 
attain  luxury's  limit,  regardless  of  the  cost.  The  new  body 
lines  are  perfect.  The  finish  is  superb.  In  the  upholstery 
we  use  a  rare  grade  of  grain  leather.  Each  compartment  of 
the  Phaeton  has  a  rounded,  finished  dash. 

At  no  price  is  it  possible  to  offer  more  of  luxury  and 
beauty.  Yet  our  mammoth  production  brings  the  price  to 
$1375.  That  for  a  car  which  must  be  conceded  the  greatest 
car  built  today.  Go  see  it  at  the  nearest  Hudson  Showroom. 

7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1375  at  Detroit 
Five  Other  Styles  of  Bodies 
Ask  for  our  Super-Six  Catalog — just  out. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


We  have  dealers  everywhere.    These  are  a  few  in  your  vicinity; 


KANSAS. 

Hutchinson — Hutchinson  Motor  Car  Co.,  109-11  E.  Sherman  St. 
Wichita — Hudson  Sales  Company,  231  S.  Topeka  Ave. 
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IsYoufCar^ 
Short  of  Breath? 


Pants  up  hills — lags  on  the  level — eats  up  gasoline — 
always  a  tail-ender.  That's  a  sign  that  the  piston  rings 
in  the  motor  are  worn  out  and  the  compression  is  weak. 
You  can  cure  the  trouble  by  installing 


Piston  Rings 

l££2i^oo*>  Rings  will  stop  those  compression  losses  and  restore  the 
full  power  of  the  motor.  And  they'll  keep  it  free  from  carbon — ■ 
make  it  run  sweet  and  true.  They  save  gasoline  and  oil,  reduce 
motor  wear  and  last  as  long  as  the  motor. 


VE£Sr^woo»  Piston  Rings  are  made  in  all  sizes — easily  installed. 
You  can  get  them  from  your  supply  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them — 
write  us,  giving  his  name.    We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,        2816  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet — "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power."  It  tells  all  about  com- 
pression and  what  \eAnJwoop  efficiency 
means. 


HAItliOWwMejwPLOW 


—and  you'll  never  waste  any  more  time  discing,  har- 
rowing and  rolling.  Do  it  all  at  once,  with  a— 

KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW. 

Bolted  on  any  plow  quickly;  light  draft— no  extra  horses. 
Cuts  all  the  lumps;  levels  and  harrows  right  behind  the  plow 
while  soil  is  soft.  No  tramping  plowed  ground .  Prepares 
moist  seed  bed.  No  dry  dirt— seed  germinates  quickly. 
Sure,  even  stands  more  than  pay  or  harrow  first  sea- 
son. Farmers  everywhere  delighted  at  money  saved.  Satis- 
faction Guaranteed.  FREE  illustrated  folder  tells  all  about 
our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  how  this  Harrow  does  mora 
work  than  discing  and  harrowing  in  old-fashioned  way. 
Agents,  find  out  about  our  proposition.  Write: 
KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW  CO., 
120  Main  St.,  MORTON,  ILL 


For  HORSE  or  TRACTOR  PLOWS 


The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 

off  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
-j^-  ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 

convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc.  yY*-^-CS£; 
is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription.  tj»3 
r;#  Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 

ft   and  other  information  to 


— ^Stw  localities, 
W"  Wj/Xk.t'V  Writ 


GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Stop  Soil  Blowing 


You  can  effectively  prevent  soil  blowing  and  conserve  moisture  with 

the  Forkner  Great  Western  Weeder. 
Don't  burn  the  straw — sa<ve  the  humus 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  soil  with  this 
wonderful  machine. 

m  gloggdng 

—no  soil  blowing — newest  and  greatest 
success  for  summer-fallowing  wheat 
land.  Write  for  catalog  and  free  book, 
"Modern  Soil  Tillage".  E 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
Dept.  406  MarshaDtown,  Iowa 


BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  Alout 
The  Automobile  and  for  the  JVlotorist 


THE  farm-owned  automobile  has  a 
much  greater  utility  value  than 
the  one  used  in  the  city.  An 
automobile  is  really  an  asset  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer's  auto  on  its  home- 
ward journey  from  town,  frequently 
looks  like  a  parcel  post  delivery  car.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  back 
seat  of  the  car  piled  high  with  all  sorts 
of  purchases,  some  of  them  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  seriously  injure  the  uphol- 
stery and  finish.  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  automobile  is  useful 
to  the  farmer  and  it  effects  a  great 
saving  in  time,  as  well. 

Occasionally  a  trailer  is  used  for  haul- 
ing such  freight  as  cannot  be  conve- 
niently placed  in  the  car.  Enterprising 
manufacturers  have  now  designed  trail- 
ers that  can  be  hooked  on  behind  and 
pulled  over  the  road  at  a  good  speed. 
With  a  trailer  a  great  variety  of  things 
can  be  hauled.  We  saw  one  over  in 
Leavenworth  County  last  fall,  in  which 
a  large  pure-bred  boar  in  a  crate  was 
loaded.  This  use  of  the  trailer  makes 
it  possible  for  the  breeder  to  quickly 
haul  such  stock  as  he  is  shipping,  to  the 
express  office. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trailer  should 
come  into  more  general  use.  The  auto- 
mohile  is  sure  to  be  used  for  hauling 
produce  of  all  kinds,  and  it  does  not 
take  long  to  get  the  car  looking  decid- 
edly the  worse  for  wear.  The  purchase 
of  a  trailer  would  seem  to  be  the  next 
step  in  making  the  automobile  even 
more  useful  on  the  farm  than  is  now  is. 


Winter  Use  of  Automobiles. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  lay  by 
the  automobile  for  the  winter,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Many  cars  that 
were  formerly  put  away  with  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  are  now  driven 
all  through  the  winter.  After  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  getting 
around  in  a  car,  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
forego  its  use  during  the  winter  season. 
The  habit  of  laying  them  by  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  custom.  On  the 
farms  where  so  many  cars  are  now 
owned,  it  would  be  quite  a  hardship  to 
he  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  horse  and 
buggy  for  the  winter  season.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  automohile.  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tioning the  fact  that  they  are  being 
used  much  more  generally  through  the 
season  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  course,  it  requires  a  little  differ- 
ent management  and  perhaps  there  is 
more  wear  and  tear  on  the  car,  but  on 
the  farm  the  automobile  is  such  a  time- 
saver  that  farmers  generally  are  in- 
clined to  use  them  the  year  around  if 
possible. 

Another  evidence  of  this  increased 
winter  use  of  cars  is  the  fact  that  gar- 
ages and  auto  supply  houses  are  now 
doing  a  good  business  during  the  months 
when  they  formerly  had  little  to  do. 


Headlight  Glare  Danger. 

The  danger  from  headlight  glare  is 
greater  on  much  traveled  country  roads 
than  on  city  streets.  This,  because  fre- 
quently roads  are  narrow  and  winding 
and  sometimes  bordered  with  dangerous 
ditches.  With  the  increased  use  of  cars 
there  is  a  tendency  to  regulate  by  leg- 
islation the  use  of  the  headlight.  Dim- 
ming devices  are  now  a  part  of  the 
headlight  equipment  of  many  cars,  but 
even  these  do  not  insure  freedom  from 
the  danger  because  the  driver  frequently 
will  neglect  to  use  his  dimmer. 

New  Jersey  has  in  force  a  law  requir- 
ing that  the  upper  half  of  the  headlight 
glass  be  frosted  so  as  to  cut  out  the 
glare  of  the  higher  rays  of  light.  This 
law  has  been  in  operation  several  months 
and  is  giving  very  satisfactory  results. 
This  system,  of  course,  takes  the  mat- 
ter entirely  out  of  the  driver's  hands  so 
that  the  possibilities  of  error  or  neglect 
are  eliminated.  Other  states  that  have 
not  taken  up  this  matter  will  probably 
have  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 


Agricultural  Engineers  Talk  Tractors. 

During  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  held  in  Chicago,  considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  tractor  develop- 
ment and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with. It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  engineers  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  that  farmers  are 
more  and  more  realizing  their  need  for 
mechanical  power.  The  members  of  this 
organization  have  been  studying  closely 
the  subject  of  tractor  designing,  tractor 
plows,  and  the  economic  effects  of  in- 
troducing such  equipment  on  the  farms. 


F.  A.  Wirt,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 

College,  is  one  of  the  members  and  was 
present  at  this  meeting. 

Your  Car  an  Investment. 

A  few  hundred  feet  or  less  is  the  dis- 
tance your  automobile  will  travel  with- 
out lubrication.  After  that  the  pistons 
will  bind,  bearings  will  seize,  engine  will 
knock  and  finally  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
It  will  go  no  further  without  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

The  average  motorist  does  not  realize 
what  the  infinitely  small  oil  film  be- 
tween metal  surfaces  saves  him,  until 
he  faces  the  expense  of  renewing  a 
burned-out  bearing.  He  does  not  ap- 
preciate why  his  engine  stays  young  un- 
til he  pays  the  repair  man  who  has 
been  treating  it  for  scored  cylinder  walls. 

His  indifference  to  this  subject  arises 
almost  entirely  from  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation. Once  he  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  lubrication,  he  will  see  to 
it  that  his  car  is  well  supplied  with  an 
oil  of  high  lubricating  efficiency  and  cor- 
rect body  for  his  motor. 

The  parts  requiring  lubrication  are 
the  main  shaft  bearings,  crank  pin 
bearings,  wrist  pin  bearings,  cam  shaft 
bearings,  timing  gears,  cam,  cam  lifter 
guides  and  cylinder  walls. 

To  determine  the  correct  lubricating 
oil  for  the  automobile  engine  requires 
both  scientific  study  and  broad  practical 
experience.  It  necessitates  consideration 
of  the  requirements  of  each  make  of  car, 
involving  the  construction  of  the  engine; 
horizontal,  vertical  or  V  type  cylinder 
arrangement;  two  or  four  stroke  cycle; 
bore  and  stroke;  valve  construction  and 
location;  oiling  system;  number  and  fit 
of  piston  rings;  piston  clearance;  condi- 
tion of  bearings;  cooling  system  (air  or 
water)  ;  engine  speed  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

The 'value  of  an  oil  for  winter  use  is 
not  necessarily  indicated  by  its  cold 
test;  i.  e.,  its  ability  to  flow  freely  at 
low  temperature.  Low  cold  test  oils  are 
necessary  only  when  the  feed  pipes  are 
exposed  to  low  temperature. 

In  determining  the  correct  oil  for  win- 
ter use,  the  construction  and  feed  sys- 
tem of  the  engine  must  be  considered. 
In  cases,  for  example,  where  the  oil  feed 
pipes  are  so  arranged  as  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  heat  from  the  engine,  low 
cold  test  oil  is  not  required.  An  oil 
may  withstand  low  temperature  and 
still  not  be  the  ideal  lubricant.  In  fact, 
many  such  oils  lack  the  proper  lubricat- 
ing quality. 

The  correct  oil  for  the  automobile  en- 
gine is  an  oil  of  the  highest  lubricating 
efficiency,  whose  body  and  fluidity  in  cold 
weather  are  suited  best  to  the  feed  re- 
quirements of  the  engine,  and  of  suffi- 
cient body  and  heat  test  to  form  a  film 
that  will  separate  the  friction  surfaces 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  gases  past  the 
piston  rings  during  the  compression  and 
power  strokes. 

A  correct  oil  for  the  various  kinds  of 
cars  is  on  the  market.  In  purchasing 
lubricating  oil  it  is  not  enough  to  simply 
buy  oil  without  reference  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  learn  from  those  who  have  made 
a  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  the 
particular  kind  of  oil  that  will  give  the 
best  results. 


Cure  for  Slipping  Belt. 

The  slipping  of  belts  is  a  great  an- 
noyance, but  it  is  not  always  remedied 
by  tightening  the  belt.  Often  the  slip- 
ping of  a  belt  is  due  to  the  overload 
carried  by  it.  There  is  economy  in  us- 
ing wider  belts  than  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice. Many  a  three- inch  belt  is  made  to 
do  the  work  of  a  four-inch  belt,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  operator. 

However,  when  an  immediate  remedy 
is  needed,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
whiting,  sprinkled  on  the  inside  of  the 
belt,  is  very  good  and  is  the  least  harm- 
ful of  any  similar  application. 

The  use  of  beeswax,  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  the  belt  or  on  the  pulley,  is  a 
very  good  remedy  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Many  people  use  powdered  resin  on  a 
slipping  belt  but  this  is  bad  practice 
because  it  soon  dries  the  leather  and 
causes  it  to  crack. — W.  E.  Edmondson, 
Colorado'  Agricultural  College. 

Batteries  that  are  standing  out  in  cold 
weather  should  be  thoroughly  warmed 
before  starting  the  engine. 


"I  shall  not  run  for  office,"  said  the 
eminent  statesman,  "unless  there  is  an 
overwhelming  popular  demand  for  me." 

"Well  ?" 

"It  is  now  up  to  me  to  get  busy  and 
create  that  overwhelming  demand." 
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DRAFT  horse  producers  have  es- 
pecial reason  to  feel  optimistic  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
The  marked  improvement  in  the  indus- 
trial world  has  brought  transportation 
facilities  again  into  active  service,  and 
all  transportation  agencies, — railroads, 
motors,  and  teams, — are  being  used  more 
freely  than  for  two  years  past.  Draft 
geldings  have  been  in  good  demand  at 
higher  prices,  and  the  farm  demand  for 
useful  draft  horses  is  already  so  strong 
that  horse  dealers  are  being  eliminated 
as  buyers  of  good  draft  mares. 

Pure-bred  draft  horses  are  also  in  keen 
demand.  The  stopping  of  imports  in 
August,  1914,  resulted  in  a  marked  stim- 
ulus to  horse  breeding  in  this  country, 
and  more  satisfactory  prices  have  been 
paid  during  the  past  year  to  the  breeders 
and  raisers  of  good  American  bred  draft 
colts  than  at  any  time  in  our  past  his- 
tory. 

The  total  number  of  horses  on  farms, 
April  1,  1910,  was  19,833,113  head,  and 
the  government  estimates  for  January 

I,  1915,  credited  this  country  with 
21,195,000  head, — an  increase  of  6.86  per 
cent  over  1910. 

The  fifteen  states  on  which  we  have 
definite  data  as  to  stallions  in  service  are 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Montana.  These  states  had,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915,  a  total  of  approximately 

II,  085,352  horses,  assuming  the  same 
rate  of  increase  for  these  states  as  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  They  also 
had,  according  to  the  latest  available 
stallion  board  reports,  47,697  stallions, 
all  told,  in  service,  23,671  of  which  were 
pure-bred  draft  stallions. 

If  this  proportion  holds  good  through- 
out the  United  States,  it  would  give  us 
a  total  of  91,357  stallions  in  service,  ap- 
proximately half  of  which  could*  be 
classed  as  pure-bred  drafters.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  number  is 
probably  somewhat  less,  as  all  the  im- 
portant horse  producing  states,  except 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Texas,  are  included  in 
our  figures,  and  the  proportion  of  stal- 
lions in  use  in  other  states  is  unques- 
tionably lower,  as  less  attention  is  given 
there  to  horse  production.  Assuming,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  per- 
centages hold  good,  however,  we  have 
about  40,000  pure-bred  draft  stallions 
and  approximately  the  same  number  of 
stallions  of  other  kinds,  most  of  which 
are  grades  and  mongrels.  Any  well  in- 
formed horse  breeder  will  admit  that  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  stallions  in  serv- 
ice are  annually  being  retired  because  of 
age,  death,  unsoundness,  or  other  cause, 
and  it  therefore  following  that  about 
8,000  stallions  are  annually  being  retired 
from  the  breeding  ranks.  To  make  good 
this  annual  retirement  alone,  therefore, 
we  must  replace  4,000  pure-bred  draft 
stallions  annually,  and  as  the  other  stal- 
lions, grade  and  otherwise,  should,  for 
the  most  part,  be  replaced  by  pure-bred 
draft  sires,  we  actually  need  seven  thou- 
sand good  draft  sires  annually  to  fill  the 
places  of  horses  dropping  out  of  service. 

During  the  fiscal  years  of  the  various 
draft  horse  record  associations  ending 
in  1915,  approximately  12,000  American 
bred  draft  horses  were  recorded.  This 
includes  both  sexes  and  all  ages  of 
Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Belgians,  Shires, 
French  Draft  and  Suffolks.  Less  than 
half  of  these  were  stallions,  so  that 
we  are  producing  annually  now,  less 
than  6,000  draft  stallions.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  all  horsemen  that  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  stallions  that  are  recorded 
are  not  good  enough  to  be  of  any  real 
service  in  improving  the  draft  horse 
stock  of  the  country.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  we  are  really  producing  less 
than  5,000  good  pure-bred  draft  sires 
annually,  when  we  need  at  least  7.000 
per  year,  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, there  are  other  factors  which 
auger  well  for  the  draft  horse  industry. 
High  priced  land  and  labor  have  led  our 
farmers  to  study  methods  of  reducing 
costs  in  farm  work.  The  advantages 
draft  horses  have  over  light  horses  in 
farm  work  are  numerous.  The  tractive 
power  horses  can  exert  is  governed  by 
Weight,  strength  and  temperament. 
Under  extraordinary  pressure,  horses 
can  exert  from  four  to  six  horse-power, 
but  under  conditions  of  daily  work  they 
exert  a  pull  which  is  about  one-tenth  o'f 
their  working  weight.  The  horse  power 
traction  required  to  move  farm  imple- 
ments depends  on  the  soil,  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  the  condition  of  implements 
Used.  Under  favorable  conditions,  five 
draft  horses  weighing  1,600  pounds  or 
over,  will  pull  a  two-plow  gang  of  14- 


inch  plows  a  little  more  than  twenty 
miles,  averaging  from  five  to  five  and  a 
half  acres  per  day.  It  will  take  seven 
horses  that  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,300 
pounds  to  do  the  same  work,  and  it  is 
not  practicable  to  work  seven  horses  on 
one  gang-plow  with  the  ordinary  class  of 
farm  labor.  It  will,  therefore,  require 
two  men  on  single  plows,  one  with  four 
and  the  other  with  three  light  horses,  to 
do  the  same  amount  of  work  that  one 
man  will  do  with  five  draft  horses.  The 
same  general  ruling  applies  in  seeding, 
discing  and  harvesting,  for  while  one 
man  can  readily  handle  five  draft  horses 
on  the  implements  needed,  he  can  not 
advantageously  nor  safely  use  enough 
more  light  horses  to  give  his  equivalent 
power.  The  use  of  draft  horses,  there- 
fore, increases  the  amount  of  work  one 
man  can  do  in  the  field;  and  in  actual 
practice  the  work  is  better  done  when 
drafters  are  used.  When  to  this  we  add 
the  fact  that  less  barn  room  is  needed, 
and  less  labor  required  in  handling  the 
heavy  horses,  than  is  necessary  where 
enough  more  light  horses  are  used  to 
make  up  equivalent  power,  the  advan- 
tage becomes  more  marked. 

Besides  this,  the  heavy  horses  sell 
more  readily  and  at  higher  prices,  when 
surplus  is  to  be  sold.  Light  weight 
horses  have  been  bought  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $110  to  $150,  while  draft  horses 
have  brought  from  $200  to  $300  each. 
This  is  an  important  factor,  for  every 
well-managed  farm  has  a  few  surplus 
horses  to  sell  annually,  and  the  readier 
sale,  and  higher  prices  realized  for  draft 
stock,  are  factors  which  must  appeal 
strongly  to  all  thinking  farmers.  Maxi- 
mum cash  returns  are  what  we  are  in- 
terested in,  and  this  we  obtain  from 
drafters  used  in  farm  work. 

These  are  facts  which  thinking  farm- 
ers will  ponder  well.  Horse  buyers  have 
scoured  the  United  States  as  never  be- 
fore. More  than  half  a  million  horses 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  mules 
have  gone  for  war  purposes.  Demands 
from  abroad  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  and  will  be  strong  for  years 
afterward,  for  the  battling  nations  must 
call  on  us  for  horses  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. Country  sales  already  reflect  the 
feeling  of  conservative  farmers,  who  are 
reported  good  buyers  at  strong  prices,  on 
first  class  mares  weighing  1,600  pounds 
or  over,  whether  grade  or  pure-bred. 

The  recent  cable  from  President 
Aveline,  Percheron  Society  of  France, 
that  the  government  there  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  two  hundred 
stallions,  foaled  in  1912  or  earlier,  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  extent  to  which 
war  has  curtailed  supplies  abroad. 

Good  blood  and  liberal  feeding  will 
pay  better  in  draft  horses  than  in  any 
other  class  of  stock,  always  providing 
that  a  man  buys  no  more  mares  than  he 
needs  in  his  farm  operations,  and  exer- 
cises good  management — essential  to 
success  in  any  line. 


New  Tillage  Implement. 

A  patent  has  just  been  issued  to  W.  I. 
Drummond,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  on  a  harrow 
and  soil  mulcher  of  novel  and  original 
construction. 

The  principal  features  of  this  imple- 
ment are  a  rigid  but  expansive  central 
frame,  to  which  is  attached  flexible 
wings,  also  capable  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  The  objective  is  to  stir  the 
soil  to  a  uniform  depth,  regardless  of  the 
contour. 

Attached  immediately  behind  a  lister, 
the  implement  will  make  a  soil  mulch  or 
blanket,  thus  sealing  the  moisture  within 
the  soil,  and  preventing  its  loss  by 
evaporation,  as  is  done  on  flat  land  with 
an  ordinary  harrow.  After  land  has  been 
listed,  as  in  summer  fallow  where  a 
lister  is  used,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ridges  and  furrows  may  be  harrowed  uni- 
formly, the  moisture  conserved  and  the 
weeds  killed,  without  destroying  the  con- 
tour of  the  listed  surface.  For  shallow 
cultivation  between  rows  of  growing 
crops,  the  entire  surface  may  be  stirred 
to  a  uniform  depth,  regardless  of  whether 
the  center  be  high,  low  or  level. 

The  advantages  vlaimed  for  the  imple- 
ment by  its  inventor  are  that  these  and 
other  operations  in  practical  soil  culture 
and  moisture  conservation  can  be  better 
accomplished  with  it  than  with  any  now 
in  use,  by  reason  of  its  flexibility  and 
adaptability. 


"Mr.  Dooley,"  Finley  Peter  Dunne's 
famous  humurous  character,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Paris  fashions,  says : 

"Hogan  says  th'  styles  are  shtarted 
in  Paris  be  ladies  well  known  to  th' 
police,  an'  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  styles  a  woman  ought  to  do  a  few 
months'  time  ivery  year." 


Why  Winter  Oils? 
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When  winter  is  as  warm  as 
summer,  one  grade  of  lubricating 
oil  will  suit  all  seasons.  Until 
then,  cold-  test  oils  will  have  their 
place. 

Some  types  of  motors  require 
in  winter  an  oil  that  will  flow 
freeiyatlowtemperatures.  Other- 
wise the  oil  is  likely  to  congeal 
either  in  the  splash  troughs,  sight 
feed  or  in  exposed  oil  piping  and 
fail  to  reach  all  friction  points. 

In  many  leading  cars  the  lu- 
bricating requirements  of  the 
motor  demand  the  same  oil  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  In  these 
cases  Full  Force  Feed  or  Force 
Feed  lubricating  systems  are 
employed.  These  two  systems 
are  now  employed  on  many  four 
and  six  cylinder  cars  and  on  all 
eight  and  twelve  cylinder  cars 
announced  to  October  ist. 

In  each  of  these  lubricating 
systems,  the  splash  troughs,  sight 
feed  and  exposed 
oil  piping  are  done 
away  with  and  the 
oil  is  forced — usu- 
ally by  pump  pres- 
sure— to  the  princi- 
pal friction  points. 


Illllllllllliiliii  iiniiiiiiiiunc 


1  On  cars  employing  either  sys- 
tem it  is  rarely  necessary,  and 
inadvisable,  unless  necessary,  to 
change  in  winter  to  oils  of  lighter 
body  or  lower  cold  test.  Such  oils 
will  not  develop  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  motors  lubricated 
by  Full  Force  Feed  or  Force 
feed  systems. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils  specified  for  summer  and 
winter  use  in  the  cars  listed  be- 
low will  develop  the  highest  mo- 
tor and  lubrication  efficiency. 
If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a  com- 
plete copy  of  our  lubrication 
Chart  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Ford  Owners:  The  oil  which  lu- 
bricates the  Ford  motor  also  lubri- 
cates the  planetary  transmission. 

The  high  speed  of  the  motortogeth- 
er  with  the  lubricating  system  em- 
ployed require  an  oil  which  will  be 
readily  atomized  and  distributed  to  all 
friction  points  under  low  temperature 
conditions.  The  planetary  transmis- 
sion requires  an  oil  which  will  flow 
freely  in  cold  weather. 
Otherwise  the  oil  will 
congeal  and  cause  the 
transmission  to"drag." 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
exactly  meets  these 
winter  lubrication  re- 
quirementsof  the  Ford 
Car. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  in- 
formation, kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:     The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil "Arctic,"etc.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


MODEL  OP 


Abbott  Detroit  

American  

Apperson  

Auburn  (4  cyl)   

(6  cyl)  

Avery  

"  (Model  C)  1  Tot 

Buick  

Cadillac  

"      (8  cyl)  

Case  

Chalmers  

Chandler  

Chase  (air)'.  

"  (»»er)  

Chevrolet  - 

Cole  

Deiroiter  , 

(8  cyl)  . .  - 

Dodge  

E.  M.  P  ,  

Empire  

Flanders  

"      (6  cyl.).... 

Ford  

Prankliii  

Com'L  

firant...  

Haynet  

Hudson  ...uiMjjjj 
Hupmobile'  — . .  —  • 
"        (Model  20 

I.  H.  C.  (air)  

*'  (water) .... 
International . ...... 

Interstate  

Jackson   

Jeftery  

"  Com'lw..^.. 
King  

-    (8  cyl)  

Kissel  Kar  

**      "  Com'l  

"  iModel  48) 

Lozier  .  ,  

Marion......... 

Mannon-  

Maxwell  ,  .•>•■• 

MeU  

Mitchell  


P 

Arc  Arc. 
A  [Arc 
A  Arc. 


B 
Arc*. 


Moline  . 

"  Knight  . 
Moon  (4  cyl.)  .  . 

"     (6  cyl.) 
National  uu.. .  ^. 

Oakland  

Oldsmobile. . .  . 

Overland  

Packard  

Paige  

"  (6cyl).... 

Pathfinder  

Premier  

Rambler  

R*gal  

Reo  

Saxon  

Studebaker  

Stuu.  j  

Velie  (4cyl.).-.. 
"    (6  cyl.)... 

White^..:  , 

Winton  ....... 


A  fY 


A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 

Arc 
Arc, 

E 
Arc 

A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc 


Model  of 

1 

Tractor 

e 

i 

Aultman-Taylor 

(4  cyl.  horizontal) 

A 

Arc 

Avery  

B 

A 

Best   

B 

A 

Bie  Four  (20)  

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Bulley  (Model  Al). 

A 

A 

A 

A 

C.  O.  D. 

(2  cyl.  .horizontal  j 

A 

Arc. 

Denning 

(Models  B&  C).. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Ire 

Emerson  Brantingh'm 

( Model  L— Bir;4-20j 

A 

>.r. 

A 

\r. 

A 

Arc. 

Flour  City  

A 

Arc 

"    "  (HeaeyDuty) 

B 

A 

Cray  

A 

A 

Hackney  Auto  Plou  . 

A 

A 

TRACTORS 


Model  ol 
Tractor 


Han  Parr  

Hecr 

(2  cyl.  horizontal 

I.  H.  C  

Imperial  (40)  

Lambert  (Model  X) 
Leader  (Heavy  Duly) 

Lion  

MitM  

Nichols  &  Shepard 

(2  cyl.  horizontal) 

Ohio  

Reeves  (40)  

Rumely  

Russell  

Simplex 

(4  cyl.  horizontal) 

Strite  

Twin  City  

Universal  ■ .  . 

(Models  A  &  B) 
W«llii  (Type  D)  . 


A  |Arc 
A 


Arc. 
A  |Arc 


Stationary  and  Portable  Engines 

Your  oil  must  meet  the  heat  conditions  in  your  engine.  Many  oils  thin  out 
too  much  underengine-heat.  Three  troubles  result:  (i)  Compression  escapes 
and  power  is  lost.  (2)  The  cylinder  walls  are  exposed  to  friction.  (3)  Excess 
carbon  is  deposited.    The  oils  specified  below  will  prove  efficient. 

Water-cooled  engines — Use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  in  summer;  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  in  winter.  Air-cooled  engines — Use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "B"  the  year  'round. 

Tractors 

The  design  of  your  engine  must  determine  the  correct  oil.  Send  for  booklet 
containing  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  Chart  of  Recommendations  for  tractors. 

Mobilubricant — In  the  patented  Handy  Package.  The  correct  grease  for 
transmissions,  differentials  and  compression  cups  of  automobiles.  The  spout  fits 
the  filling  plug  opening  of  the  Ford  and  all  other  cars.  Mobilubricant  is  just  the 
thing  for  farm  machinery.   Simply  turn  the  key.  No  dirt,  no  waste,  no  trouble. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches  :  Boston 


New  York 

Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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FALLOWING  SUBSTITUTE 


There  Is  a  Size  Avery  Tractor 
to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 

AVERY  Tractors  and  Plows  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any 
size  farm — large,  medium  or  small.  We  build  Avery 
Tractors  to  pull  any  number  from  2  to  10  mold  board 
plows.  By  dealing:  with  the  Avery  Company  you  can 
make  your  selection  from  the  most  complete  line  of  tractors  and. 
plows  built  and  can  get  a  size  outfit  to  exactly  fit  your  size  farm. 

No  Other  Tractors  Have  Met  Such  Tests 


Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  met 
every  test — were  introduced  by  "sold* 
on-approval"  policy— have  been  en- 
tered in  every  bigr  public  contest  and 
demonstration  ever  held— and  have 
been  proved  successful  by  thousands 
of  owners.  Avery  outfits  are  built  and 
backed  by  an  established  company 
owning  a  large  factory  and  many 
branch  houses,  which  insure  yourget- 
ting  a  well-built  machine  and  having 
prompt  and  permanent  service  after 
you  get  it. 

Six  Reasons 
For  Avery  Tractor  Success 

Sliding  frames, double  drives, 2-speed 
gears,  low-speed  heavy-duty  tractor 
motors,  extra  large  crank-shafts,  re- 
newableinnercylinderwalls.nopumps 
or  f  an  Sold  at  low  prices:  3-Plow  Tractor, 
S760cash;  4-Plow,  $1120  cash;  5-Plow, 
"    6-Plow,  $2145;  8-10-Plow,  $2475. 


Avery"Self-Lift"  Plows  and  "Yellow- 
Fellow"  Threshers  are  also  built  in 
sizes  to  fit  any  of  the  above  size  trac- 
tors. We  also  build  a  smaller  size 
tractor  for  $295  cash. 

Start  Tractor  Farming 
Bigger  Crops,  Less  Expense 
Easier  Work 

An  Avery  Tractor  will  give  you  trie 
power  to  do  your  work  at  the  right 
time  ard  raise  bigger  crops — power 
that  stops  eating  when  it  stops  work 
— and  power  that  you  don't  have  to 
take  care  of  when  it  is  idle. 

Write  now  for  new  free  1916  Avery  Trac- 
tor, Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  andlearn 
all  the  facts  about  Tractor  Farming, 
Threshing,  Road  Building,  etc.,  wittl 
an  Avery  Outfit. 


AVERY  COMPANY,    1419  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  Address  of  Nearest  Branch  or  Jobber 


mMmmm. 


kOOrDFICHT  PREPAID      M    Most  Profitable  Farm  Tool 

Cooked  feed  fattens  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  in  less  time  and  at  a  saving  of 
50  per  cent  over  raw  feed.   It  is  more 
palatable,  wholesome  and  easily  digest- 
ed, every  particle  poing  into  meat 
making.  Free  of  disease  germs. 
THE  COLUMBIAN  COM  BIAS  ATI  ON 
ED  COOKER  AND  SCAL  DING  VAT  is 
id  for  cooking  grain  end  vegetables  for 
Btock  and  poultry,  scalding  bogs,  rendering1 
lard,  making  soap,  heating  water,  out- 
buildings and  a  hundred  other  uses. 
VAT  is  separate  from  furnace  and  is  made  of  best 
grade  No.  20  euage  galvanized  metal,  reinforced  wit1" 
heavy  angle  iron.   Capacity  150  gallons — six  feet  long,  20 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  30  at  top,  IS  inches  deep    Hae  extra  per- 
forated false  bottom  preventing  feed  sticking  to  bottom. 
FURNACE  is  made  of  range  steel,  round  bottom,  reinforced  with 
angle  Iron  and  has  angle  iron  legs.  Has  heavy  door  with  draft  regulator.  Bums 
anything;  cobs,  chunks,  fence  posts.   Equipped  with  grates  for  burning  coal. 
Six  feet  smoke  stack  furnished. 

SMOKE  YOUROWN  M  EAT  in  a  COLUM  B I  AN  METAL  SMOKE  HOUSE. 
Give  it  that  natural  flavor  which  is  lost  when  liquid  smoke  is  employed.  Why 
should  you  pay  packing  houses  their  profit  and  freight  two  ways  on  your  meat. 
You  can  save  enough  on  these  two  items  alone  to  pay  for  a  Columbian.  It  is 
made  of  best  grade  No.  24  guage  galvanized  metal.  Sectional  easy  to  erect! 
Has  revolving  meat  rack,  making  it  easy  to  fill  or  empty. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  Simply  give  us  the  nameof  your  bank  and 
we  will  make  shipment  draft  attached  tobill  of  lading.  Think  of  it — a  Smoke  House 
for  $25.00  or  a  Cooker  and  Scalding  Vat  for  $20.00  delivered  at  your  station.  Fay  for 
them  when  you  get  them.   Also  Bold  by  most  dealers.   Order  today. 

am  iimbiaN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY  gUJSSFfi?' 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Gold  Medal  Lino  of  Tanks  for  the  world" 

WrttO  for  Oireuiar  giving  delivered  prices  on  hog  raisers  equipments 


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.    $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced:  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


By  G.  K.  And  rews,"  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Missouri  Pac  if ic  Ry. 


OF  recent  years  an  interesting  and 
successful    experiment    has  been 
tried  in  the  dry  farming  section 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

It  consists  in  planting  the  corn  in  wide 
rows  the  first  year,  and  planting  the 
same  field  in  wheat  between  the  rows 
of  corn  in  the  fall,  leaving  the  stalks 
standing  in  the  field  to  catch  and  hold 
the  snow  from  blowing  away  during  the 
winter.  There,  as  in  America,  it  had 
been  found  expensive  to  summer  fallow 
for  wheat,  as  this  involves  extra  labor 
and  an  idle  field.  Therefore,  the  above 
plan  was  tried  as  a  make-shift  for  the 
summer  fallow,  and  the  peasant  farmers 
of  Russia  were  found  to  be  more  favor-, 
ably  disposed  to  it  than  to  summer  fal- 
low. 

At  first  glance  this  method  looks  like 
raising  half  a  crop  of  corn  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  half-way  summer  fallow 
of  doubtful  efficiency,  but,  if  corn  is 
planted  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  with 
the  stalks  sixteen  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  there  are  enough  stalks  for  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  an  acre.  In  the  dry 
farming  region  the  acre  yield  of  corn  is 
limited  by  the  rainfall.  Ordinarily  there 
will  be  no  more  than  thirty  bushels  an 
acre,  whether  the  rows  are  seven  feet 
apart  or  three  and  a  half  feet  apart. 
If  the  rows  are  forty-two  inches  apart, 
there  would  be  5,760  stalks,  and  half  of 
these  stalks  would  take  both  moisture 
and  plant  food  from  the  soil  in  an 
amount  sufficient  for  ten  bushels  of 
corn.  Now,  after  the  stalks  are  grown, 
there  is  no  longer  moisture  to  mature 
the  thirty  bushels  an  acre  of  corn,  but 
only  enough  for  twenty  bushels.  The 
result  is  a  large  preponderance  of  barren 
stalks.  Barreness  in  corn  is  the  com- 
bined result  of  heredity,  barren  stalk 
parentage — the  pollenation  of  the  stalk 
by  pollen  from  a  barren  stalk — and  over- 
crowding; but  principally  the  latter. 

Over-crowding  means  planting  more 
corn  than  the  moisture  and  plant  food 
in  the  soil  can  mature.  With  good  seed 
and  without  over-crowding  it  is  possible 
to  have  ears  on  98.5  per  cent  of  the 
stalks.  This  being  so,  it  is  reasonable  in 
the  semi-arid  region  to  limit  the  number 
of  stalks  to  the  moisture  capacity  of  the 
soil  during  the  growing  season.  Planted 
in  rows  seven  feed  wide,  there  are  2,889 
stalks  to  the  acre,  and,  as  above  stated, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  stand  of  98.5  per 
cent,  which  would  mean  that  2,848  of 
the  stalks  would  have  ears  on  them.  If 
the  ears  averaged  but  5.8  ounces,  the 
yield  would  be  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

In  one  case,  therefore,  we  have  7-foot 
rows  and  the  maximum  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  in  the  other  we  have  3^- 
foot  rows  with  but  two-thirds  the  maxi- 
mum yield.  It  would  seem  to  be  good 
farming  to  raise  thirty  bushels  on  2,848 
stalks  out  of  2.880  instead  of  twenty 
bushels  from  5,760  stalks. 

The  field  planted  in  7-foot  rows  will 
have  been  cultivated  between  the  rows 
throughout  the  growing  season.  It  will 
be  in  good  tilth.  The  weeds  will  have 
been  kept  down.  The  moisture  taken  for 
plant  growth  will  have  been  used  for 
corn  and  not  for  weeds.  The  fall  rains 
penetrate  this  cultivated  ground  rapidly 
and  will  be  stored  up  for  the  wheat, 
which  is  sown  later  in  the  fall  between 
the  rows  after  the  corn  has  been 
harvested.  The  stalks  are.  left  standing, 
as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  and  holding  the  snow  instead  of 
having  it  blown  off  the  field  as  fast  as 
it  falls  throughout  the  winter.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
wheat  yield  despite  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  yield  of  corn  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

While  this  may  not  be  as  good  a  way 
to  get  a  maximum  yield  of  wheat  as  a 
well-managed  summer  fallow,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter way  than  a  poorly  managed  one, 
where  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a 
good  start  before  being  destroyed. 

The  Kansas  agricultural  college  has 
been  making  some  experiments  like  those 
above  described  for  several  years  past 
with  practically  the  same  favorable  re- 
sults. It  jiiite  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  Kansas  experimenters  consider  this 
development  in  dry  farming,  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  a  Kansas  plan  and  an 
American  plan,  instead  of  a  Russian.  Mr. 
Anderson,  agricultural  commissioner  to 
the  United  States  from  Russia,  followed 
this  plan  in  Russia  several  years  ago, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  was  then  known  as 
the  American  plan.  But,  wherever  it 
started,  it  has  been  more  fully  developed 
and  more  generally  adopted  in  Russia 
than  here. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombautt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrained  Tendon*,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesa  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumorg. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  la  invaluable, 
^very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, caanrps  paid,  witn  £ull  directions  for 
its  use.  Cj"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Tells  you 
1  there  is  to 
•  about  pres- 
ent-day silage  feed- 
ing—how to  build  silos. 
_  ves  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  oa 
every  silo  built — home  made — 
itave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Ten  page  Index.  We  send  A 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver's  "Ohio" 
Silo  Fillers 

Wi-fte  for  catalog  and  booklet 
■"Silo  Filler  Logic'*  which 
we  send  free.   Enclose  10c 
and  we  send  "Modern 
Silage  Methods"  with 
them. 


Gal  loway  Offers  Great 
Bargains  For  1916 


1915  has  proven  a  wonderful  year.  Bigger 
business,  more  customers,  lower  prices 
than  ever  before.  Now  comes  1916.  Flans 
are  all  made.  Factories  will  increase  ca- 
pacity and  decrease  manufacturing  cost. 
Galloway  customers  will  get  the  benefit 
Will  you  be  one  of  them— and 

Save  35  to  50%  On  Your 
Purchases  in  1916 

Get  a  piece  of  the  melon  Galloway  will  di- 
vide. Cr«m  aoparat-ra,  manure 
spreaders,    gasoline  engines, 
fjirmobilea,  farm  implements 
verything  for  the  far 
pu^hold.    Sold    di»  **-f1 
.^holeeale  factory  prices  will  1 
make  you  our  customer  for  , 
life.     Get  4-color  catalog. 
Shipped  from  K.C.,  Mpls.,  - 
Spokane.  Waterloo,  Chgo. 
or  Omaha.  Wm.  QaUoway 
Co.,    217  Galloway 
Sta  t  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Success  depends  upon  business  man- 
agement. This  is  a9  true  of  farming  ae 
it  is  of  anv  other  business. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RFG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  bo 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  linimentfor 
mankin  d.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.   Allays  pain.  Price 

CI. 00  a  bottleat  dealers  or  delivered.   Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  211  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


-TKUMANS- 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Write  for  Free  circular  telling 
abont  Tranans'  Embrocation 
(Liniment),  Colic  Core,  Fever 
Reducer.  Cough  and  Physic 
Balls.  Condition  Powder.  Guar- 
anteed or  Money  back,  Afrents 
Wanted.  Truman  Vet.  Med. 
Co.,  Dept.  9     Bushnell,  HI. 


January  15,  1916 
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FEDERAL  SERUM  TEST 


MORE  effective  control  over  the  pro- 
duction of  hog-cholera  serum  is 
advocated  by  Secretary  Houston 
in  his  annual  report.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  a  definite  plan,  involving  the 
establishment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  a  station  for  testing  all  serum 
intended  for  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merse,  is  outlined  for  consideration. 

"In  round  numbers,"  says  the  report, 
"there  are  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  200,000,000  cubic  centi- 
meters of  serum.  Of  this  amount  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  cubic  centimeters, 
or  about  25  per  cent,  are  prepared  by 
state  governments.  Serum  is  produced 
by  the  federal  government  for  experi- 
mental purposes  only.  The  remaining 
150,000,000  cubic  centimeters  are  manu- 
factured by  private  establishments.  It 
is  probable  that  there  are  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  between  ninety  and 
a  hundred  such  establishments.  Of  these 
eighty-one  have  secured  licenses  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
virus-serum-toxin  act  of  1913,  and  there- 
by are  enabled  to  carry  on  interstate 
business.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  serum 
privately  prepared  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  comes  from  plants 
holding  licenses  from  the  department. 

"The  statute  prohibits  the  shipment 
from  one  state  or  territory  to  another 
state  or  territory  of  any  virus,  serum, 
toxin,  or  analogous  product  which  has 
not  been  prepared  at  a  plant  holding  an 
unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  also  is  made  unlawful  to  ship  inter- 
state any  virus,  serum,  toxin,  or  anal- 
ogous product  which  is  worthless,  con- 
taminated, dangerous,  or  harmful. 

"In  carrying  out  the  act  the  depart- 
ment has  issued  regulations  designed  to 
prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of 
worthless,  contaminated,  dangerous,  or 
harmful  hog-cholera  serum,  hog-cholera 
virus,  and  other  products.  Fifty-six 
trained  inspectors  are  assigned  to  the 
work  of  inspecting  the  licensed  plants 
and  detecting  violations  of  the  law.  A 
number  of  violations,  particularly  ship- 
ments of  serum  not  prepared  at  estab- 
lishments holding  licenses,  have  been 
discovered  and  successful  prosecuted. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
partment, apparently  there  have  been 
shipments  of  contaminated  or  worthless 
serum  by  licensed  companies.  These  oc- 
currences have  resulted  in  part  from  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  owners. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  due,  per- 
haps, to  cupidity;  in  others,  to  novel 
situations  presented  by  the  unexpected 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  be- 
lief that  the  products  of  a  licensed  es- 
tablishment in  some  way  are  certified  or 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government. 
Under  the  existing  system  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  the  department  to  as- 
sure users  of  the  quality  of  such  articles. 
The  business  of  serum  production  is 
such  that  supervisory  inspection  alone, 
without  complete  control,  and  with 
power  to  penalize  violations  of  the  law 
only  by  revocation  of  licenses  or  by 
prosecution,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  assumption  by  the  government  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  products. 

CONTROL  OF  SERUM  PRODUCTION. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  effective 
control  over  serum  production  could  be 
accomplished  by  government  ownership. 
While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  such  a  plan,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  practicable.  Certainly  it 
would  seem  unwise  for  the  government 
to  produce  the  material  unless  it  could 
control  the  entire  output.  Recent  in- 
formation shows  that  twenty-one  states 
have  established  plants  and  now  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  serum  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  these  states,  with  their 
active  organizations,  would  wish  or  con- 
sent to  discontinue  the  work.  Aside 
from  this,  the  purchase  of  the  establish- 
ment now  in  existence  and  the  erection 
of  others  by  the  federal  government 
would  necessitate  a  large  outlay.  Even 
though  this  expenditure  were  made,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  government 
officials  are  liable  to  to  error,  and  that 
federal  manufacture,  though  it  secured 
honesty  of  methods,  would  not  serve  as 
a  guaranty  that  no  contaminated  or 
worthless  serum  would  be  sold. 

GOVERNMENT  TEST  STATION. 

"As  a  substitute  for  government 
ownership,  the  following  plan  merits 
careful  consideration: 

"(1)  Continue  the  inspection  service 
as  at  present  constituted  under  the  act 
of  1913,  maintaining  a  sufficient  force 
of  inspectors  so  that  nil  important 
processes  of  licensed  establishments  may 
be  carried  out  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  department  employes;  and  re- 
quire that  all  products  after  preparation 


be  securely  locked  up  by  employes  of  the 
department,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
withdraw   representative  samples. 

"(2)    Provide  by  law  for — 

"(a)  The  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  'government  test  station' 
for  serum.  The  purpose  of  this  station 
would  be  to  receive  official  samples  of 
all  serum  produced  by  licensed  plants 
and  to  test  them  for  purity  and  potency. 
Upon  completion  of  the  test  the  official 
in  charge  immediately  would  make 
known  the,  results  to  the  inspector  at  the 
plant  from  which  the  sample  was  de- 
rived, and  the  material,  if  found  potent 
and  pure,  then  would  be  released  with 
proper  markings  or  seals  to  show  that 
it  had  been  tested. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  of  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  any  product  a  sample 
of  which  had  not  been  tested  and  found 
pure  and  potent. 

"(c)  The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon 
all  serum,  samples  of  which  have  been 
tested,  with  adequate  provision  for  the 
affixing  of  tax  stamps  and  marks  prior 
to  sale  or  shipment. 

CONTROL  OF  TESTS  NECESSARY. 

"The  available  methods  for  determin- 


ing purity  and  potency  are  not  scien- 
tifically exact.  Tests,  however,  are  a 
necessary  and  most  important  part  of 
any  system  of  control.  They  are  now 
made  by  the  commercial  establishments 
themselves  on  animals  procured  by  them 
and  at  all  times  under  their  care.  It  is 
impracticable  for  the  government  to 
make  them  within  privately  owned  and 
operated  plants.  Furthermore,  so  long 
as  the  plants  conduct  the  tests,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  government  can  not 
select  and  know  the  complete  history  of 
the  animals.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
serum,  the  inspectors  can  see  that  the 
steps  necessary  to  produce  a  good  arti- 
cle are  carried  out.  In  this  particular 
the  inspection  is  adequate  and  effective. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  weak 
point  at  present  is  the  inspection  of  the 
tests,  and  the  department  believes  that 
these  should  be  under  government  con- 
trol. At  the  same  time,  not  being  ab- 
solute, they  should  be  supplemented. 
Supervision  at  the  producing  plants  of 
the  methods  of  preparation  and  handling 
should  be  continued. 

"It  is  probable  that  an  adequate  test 
station  could  be  provided  for  about 
$50,000.  If  several  were  found  to  be  de- 
sirable, a  suitable  appropriation  for  each 
would  have  to  be  made.    The  cost  of 


maintaining  a  station  capable  of  testing 
the  entire  output  of  commercial  serum  in 
the  United  States  probably  would  not 
exceed  $150,000  annually. 

"The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  tax 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  station  should  be  imposed.  This 
tax  should  not  operate  to  increase  the 
cost  of  serum  to  the  farmer,  because 
manufacturers  would  be  relieved  of  the 
expense  of  conducting  their  own  tests. 
While  the  plan  indicated  contemplates 
control  only  of  serum  intended  for  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  likely 
that  the  states  would  take  similar  action 
and  apply  similar  rules  to  their  own 
plants  as  well  as  to  private  establish- 
ments doing  business  wholly  within  the 
state.  The  plan  probably  would  be  ef- 
fective and  would  require  little  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  public  funds." 


The  farmer  with  only  a  few  animals 
can  hardly  afford  to  keep  pure-bred 
males.  Yet  he  can  not  afford  to  use 
scrubs.  One  solution  of  the  problem  is 
for  several  neighbors  to  club  together 
and  secure  the  pure-bred  sires  needed. 
This  will  really  make  the  cost  of  the 
pure-bred  sire  less  to  each  farmer  than 
would  be  the  cost  of  scrub  sires  if  each 
owned  one. 


For  the  FIFTH  Time  Studebaker  Sets  NEW 
Standards  of  Value  in  a  NEW  Studebaker  that 

• 

gives  STILL  MORE  conveniences 

STILL  MORE  beauty  of  design 
STILL  MORE  roominess  everywhere 
STILL  MORE  refinement  of  mechanical  design 
The  same  POWERFUL  motor 
And  the  SAME  sterling  quality  in  every  detail 
at  a  REDUCED  PRICE! 


—roomier 

Much  more  room  for  the  driver 
has  been  gained  by  removing  the 
gas  tank  from  the  cowl  to  the  rear 
and  moving  the  cowl-board  up- 
ward and  slightly  ahead  of  its 
former  position. 

More  room  has  also  been  gained 
in  the  tonneau  by  moving  the 
front  seats  forward  a  few  inches 
and  making  them  adjustable  to 
the  passengers'  personal  comfort. 

—handsomer 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in 
the  design  of  the  car  which  greatly 
enhance  its  graceful  lines.  The 
fenders,  for  instance,  have  been 
made  heavier,  deeper  and  richer, 
following  the  curves  of  the  wheels 
more  closely.  And  with  the  gas 
tank  hung  on  the  rear,  the  whole 
car  has  a  substantiality  of  appear- 
ance that  is  very  attractive. 

—NEW 

Conveniences 

mark  the  carthroughout.  Especi- 
ally the  gas  tank  in  the  rear  and 
the  reliable  Stewart  Vacuum  Sys- 
tem set  on  the  intake  manifold. 
This  insures  positive  feed  at  all 
times. 

Clutch  and  brake  pedals  are  long- 
er by  3  inches,  affording  greater 
leverage  and  ease  of  control.  The 
windshield  is  designed  to  overlap 
thus  assuring  complete  protection 
In  any  storm.  The  switches, 
gauges,  speedometer  are  all  con- 
veniently located  on  the  cowl, 
lighted  by  an  indirect  system  of 
lighting. 

Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7 -passenger  .  $  845 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .  82S 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  .  1145 

Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  .  .  .  875 
Open  Express  Car  .  •  .  850 
Station  Wagon     ....  875 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7 -passenger  .  $1050 
Roadster,  3-passenger  .  .  1025 
Landau-Roadster,  3-pass.  •  1350 
Coupe,  4-passenger  .  •  .  1600 
Sedan,  7-passenger  ...  1675 
Limousine,  7-passenger  .   .  2500 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
Write  for  catalog  at  once 


Series 

40  h.  p. 
7-passenger 


FOUR 

$845 


Year  after  year,  Studebaker  has  led  the  way  in  the  motor  industry. 
Year  after  year,  Studebaker  has  startled  the  entire  country  with  new 
high  quality  cars  at  new  prices  that  seem  revolutionary — prices  that 
entirely  recast  ths  existing  ideas  of  value  in  motor  cars.  And  now, 
for  the  FIFTH  time,  Studebaker  sets  NEW  standards  of  value  in 
4-cylinder  cars  with  the  SERIES  17  FOUR  at  $845. 

And  never  has  there  been  a  finer  example  of  what  that  name  of  Studebaker 
guarantees  to  the  buyer  of  a  car  than  NOW.  Studebaker  with  its  GREAT  re- 
sources, its  unrivaled  buying  powers,  and  its  enormously  increased  volume  of 
manufacture,  has  been  able  to  REDUCE  its  price  from  $885  to  $845— a  SAVING 
of  $40  to  every  man  who  buys  a  Studebaker. 

And  at  the  same  time,  " — because  it's  a  Studebaker" — backed  by  this  gigantic 
manufacturing  institution,  the  same  high  quality  of  the  car  has  been  maintained. 
It  has  never  been  Studebaker's  policy  to  reduce  the  quality  of  any  product  in 
order  to  reduce  the  price.  That  name  of  Studebaker  has  been  a  guarantee  of 
QUALITY  for  too  many  years.  And  so  this  car,  even  a  its  sharply  reduced  price 
offers  MORE  room,  MORE  conveniences,  HIGHER  quality  and  even  handsomer 
design  than  ever  before. 

It  is  the  MOST  POWERFUL  4-cylinder  car  that  has  ever  been  offered  at  any- 
where near  this  price  of  $845.  It  is  the  FIRST  4-cylinder  car  to  rival  the  flexi- 
bility of  a  SIX.  And  with  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
new  model,  it  is  the  BIGGEST  dollar-for-dollar  value  that  the  market  has  ever 
seen.  See  it  at  your  local  dealer's  before  you  decide  on  any  car.  See  how  much 
a  dollar  will  buy  in  a  car  " — because  it's  a  Studebaker". 

STUDEBAKER. 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  Correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F-7 

More  than  207,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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Prince  Albert 
paves  the  way 

for  men  to  get  a  new  and  cheerful 
understanding  of  how  good  a  pipe  or 
rolled  cigarette  can  be.  If  you  think 
you  can't  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  makin's 
cigarette;  if  you  are  taste-tired,  we  tell 
you  Prince  Albert  will  bring  you  back 
without  any  fuss  or  feathers  —  quick! 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 

Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

has  everything  any  man  ever  yearned 
for  in  a  pipe  or  rolled  cigarette.  Its  flavor 
is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  delightfiil ;  and  its 
aroma,  coolness  and  non-biting  qualities 
will  certainly  make  you  realize  you  have 
lost  a  lot  of  good  old  smoking  time  I 

Don't  think  about  this  tobacco  question  any 
longer.  Decide  now  you  will  try  Prince 
Albert !  Just  you  see  for  yourself  that  all 
the  good  things  we  say  about  P.  A.  will 
I  more  than  prove  out  to  your 

tongue  and  taste ! 


Buy  Prince  Albert 
everywhere  tobacco  is 
sold  in  toppy  red  bags, 
Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  10c; 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin   humidors  and 
in   that  classy 
pound  crystal- 
glass  humidor 
with  sponge- 
moistener  top 
that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such 
fine  trim. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


w2 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 

To  Pay  (j 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


24  thi?  m  BUTTERFLY 

*  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Pieee 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Easy;  Turn- 
ing-—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  %S 

Ton  can  nave  30  day s  FREEtrlalandseeforyourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  | 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take  | 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


&jbaugh-DoverCo..2i8i  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  I 


Make  it  repair* 
ing  automobile 
,  tires.  Punct- 
\  urea  and  blow- 
outs are  com- 
l  mon.  Tires 
need  retread 
tag  and  vul 
f  canizing. 

EACH   AUTO  SOLO 
MEANS  MORE  TIRES 
TO  MEND. 

Auto  tire  repair 
1  a  hundred  timea 
bicger  and  better  than 

old  bicycle  daya.  Johnson, Tex. 
i  writes,  *  *I  made  aa  high  as  $18 
I  profit  in  one  day."  Iriv< uti- 
i  sate  today.  Auk  for  Htl-.K 
\  catalog. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
'  1 06 1  Capita,  Avs.        lodianapoNs,  lod 


IVfi  ulcher 
&  Seeder 

p^A  mulcher,  smoothing    harrow,  cultivator,^ 

weeder  and  seeder— all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
— a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Four  Bizet,  3, 
8, 10  and  12  ft.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box 595 ,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
Sold  by 
Farlln  £ 
Orendorff 
Flow  Co., 
EantM 
City 
Mo. 


OLEO  INTERESTS  ACTIVE 


PRESS  accounts  would  indicate  that 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  oleomargarine  interests  of 
[  the  country  to  remove  the  ten-cent  tax 
I  on  colored  oleo.  This  would  break  down 
the  present  oleomargarine  law  which 
was  enacted  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union.  If  these  inter- 
ests are  successful,  oleo  could  mas- 
querade as  butter  without  interference. 
The  law  is  being  very  vigorously  en- 
forced at  the  present  time  and  this  has 
made  the  manufacturers  of  oleo  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  have  it  repealed. 

If  oleomargarine  were  sold  on  its  own 
merits,  dairymen  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  but  they  are  most  vitally  in- 
terested when  it  sells  in  the  guise  of 
butter.  All  the  dairy  interests  ask  is 
that  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  be 
made  between  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
This  line  is  most  easily  established  on 
the  basis  of  color. 

Breeders  of  dairy  stock  may  think 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  them.  During  the  past  few- 
years  there  has  been  a  very  strong  de- 
mand for  stock  of  dairy  breeding.  The 
success  of  these  breeders,  however,  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  farmers  who  pur- 
chase young  stock  for  building  up  pro- 
ducing herds.  The  real  success  of  dairy- 
ing depends  upon  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  If  a  cheap  substitute 
can  be  put  on  the  market  to  take  the 
place  of  butter,  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  would  diminish  and  likewise  the 
demand  for  stock  of  dairy  breeding.  No 
matter  how  good  a  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
may  be,  it  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  offal  fats  from  packing  houses.  If 
it  is  true  that  oleo  can  be  manufactured 
at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound, 
the  producers  of  butter  most  assuredly 
are  facing  a  competition  they  cannot 
successfully  meet  unless  this  product  is 
forced  to  sell  on'  its  merits  by  prohibit- 
ing its  being  colored  in  imitation  of  real 
butter.  Every  one  interested  in  dairy- 
ing— the  producer  most  of  all — will  suf- 
fer if  the  oleo  interests  are  successful 
in  their  present  campaign. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  is  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  protecting  dairy 
interests,  and  every  producer  should  give 
this  organization  his  strongest  support 
in  the  work  it  is  trying  to  do. 


pointed  by  the  department  to  do  field 
work  along  this  line.  The  outbreak  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  interfered  very 
seriously,  all  these  men  being  detailed 
temporarily  to  take  charge  of  quaran- 
tine work.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
disease  outbreak  a  great  many  more  new 
associations  would  have  been  started. 
During  the  year  eighty-one  new  ones 
were  formed,  while  thirty-two  ceased 
operations.  This  leaves  a  total  of  210 
active  associations  with  5,578  members, 
owning  105,526  cows.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Rawl  cites  a  few 
instances  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  these  organizations.  Two  in 
Maryland  that  have  run  three  and  four 
years  respectively,  show  an  average  an- 
nual increase  of  21  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per,  cow  in  one,  and  14  pounds  in  the 
other.  This  increase  in  butter  fat  was 
much  more  than  was  necessary  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  the  work.  In  a  Maine 
herd  the  average  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced annually  per  cow  has  increased 
in  five  years  from  5,594  pounds  to  8,649 
pounds,  or  an  average  increase  of  611 
pounds  a  year.  In  this  herd  the  fat  in- 
creased on  an  average  16.6  pounds  per 
year.  The  owner  made  the  statement 
that  the  value  of  his  herd  had  been 
doubled  and  that  the  net  profit  per  cow 
had  been  increased  fifty  per  cent. 

Tin's  is  right  in  line  with  what  was 
reported  regarding  the  Dickinson  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  As- 
sociation. We  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood co-operation.  We  hope  before  this 
year  ends  several  communities  in  Kan- 
sas will  be  organized  for  this  kind  of 
work. 


Cow  Testing  Associations. 

According  to  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  cow  testing  associa- 
tions are  now  on  a  firmer  footing  in  the 
United  States  than  they  have  been.  The 
department  has  devoted  considerable  ef.-> 
fort  to  getting  these  associations  started. 
Early  last  fall  five  new  men  were  ap- 


Dairy  Cow  Contest. 

The  function  of  a  dairy  cow  is  to  give 
milk,  and  this  being  the  case,  dairy  cow 
competition  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  awarding  of  prizes  in  the  ring  on 
the  basis  of  appearance  alone.  This  sort 
of  dairy  cow  showing  has  gone  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  there  is  a  show  ring  type  that  in 
some  cases  differs  quite  materially  from 
the  type  that  is  giving  the  very  best 
returns  from  a  production  standpoint. 
The  kind  of  competition  that  counts  in 
bringing  about  improvement  is  that 
which  tests  the  cow's  capacity  for  per- 
forming her  chief  function — that  of  giv- 
ing large  quantities  of  milk. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Will 
of  Wisconsin,  a  state-wide  dairy  cow 
competition  has  been  conducted  in  that 
state  a  few  years  ago  on  the  basis  of 


Precipitation  In  Kansas  During  1915 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

(The  amounts  by  counties  are  given  in  inches  and  tenths.) 


THE  year  1915  was  the  wettest  one  Kansas  has  experienced  since  the 
state-wide  weather  record  was  begun  in  18S7  and  also  broke  the 
record  for  moisture  at  a  great  many  stations,  such  as  Lawrence 
and  Manhattan,  where  individual  weather  observations  were  begun  in  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies. 

The  state,  as  a  whole,  received  50  per  cent  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  precipitation  and  nearly  twice  the  amount  that  has  fallen  in 
any  one  of  the  five  previous  years.  The  excess  in  moisture  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  state  and  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  western  counties 
received  more  than  thirty  inches. 

The  wettest  month  was  May,  with  an  average  of  7.10  inches  for  the 
entire  state.  In  June  and  July  more  than  six  inches  fell.  The  last  three 
months  were  the  only  ones  with  less  than  the  normal  precipitation. 

In  the  counties  where  no  figures  appear  the  record  for  the  year  is 
either  broken  or  missing  entirely. 
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MILK  COWS  AT 
ONE  THIRD 
THE  EXPENSE 

Think  of  what  you  would 
save  if  your  stables  were 
equipped  with  a 

Hinman  Milker 

Saving  of  two-thirds  of  the  time  and 
work,  as  even  the  boy  could  milk  from 
20  to  25  cows  an  hour,  weigh  and  record 
the  milk.  What  is  the  value  of  this  time 
in  your  busy  season?  In  winter  you 
would  save  the  expense  of  a  hired  man. 
No  more  worry  over  being  _  "short  of 
milkers."  In  one  year  the  Hinman  will 
same  you  enough  to  more  than  pay  its 
original  cost.  Machines  put  out  eight 
years  ago  are  still  in  daily  service. 

The  Hinman  is  the  original  unit  sys- 
tem and  the  individual  pump  and  valve 
are  so  simple  a  boy  can  operate  and  milk 
your  cows  successfully. 

Hinman  Milking:  Machines  are  daily 
milking  over  3G0.OO0  cows.  For  large  or 
small  herds  they  are  equally  suitable 
and  the  price  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
man  with  six  cows. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  free  a  copy 
of  our  latest  catalog  which  gives  full  in- 
formation of  our  milkers  and  let  us  send 
you  the  names  of  Hinman  users  near  you 
so  you  may  call  and  see  them. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

53-63  Elizabeth  St.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 
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93  UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 
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SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

fiend  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

Box    3091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


This  G^^Money 

TSaver 


HARNESS-  SADDLES- VEHICLES 


The  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued, 
overflowi  g  with,  bargains  Contains  184  pag  a  ana 
2000  illustrations.  Custom  made  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  farmer,  positively  the  most  practical  styles 
and  patterns  on  the  market.  Our  prices  save  you 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Our  factory  nas  been  estab- 
lished f  r  over  35  rears  Thousands  of  customers  will 
testify  to  our  fair  dealings. 

Write  for  this  bargain  book  now.  You  can  save  many 
dollars  on  your  new  outfit  and  get  batter  quality. 

A  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU 
ANISER  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

Address  Advertising  Dept.  18H 
607-09-11  SO.  SEVENTH  ST.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


LOCKED 

FOUR  (SSk  WAYS 


no    v  ""if  y  NO 

BREflKI/VG  SLIPPING 

The  Squarn  Deal  Lock  doable  grips  the  one-piece  stay 
wires  and  the  wavy  ucrand  wires  without  cutting,  break- 
ing: or  slipping.    Has  no  brittle  welds  to  snap, 
ee  It'-draini  ng  ah&, pe  of  lock  prevents  rust. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

etands  tight  and  trim  the  year  "round. 
The  one-piece  etaywires  prevent  oaggicg. 
bagging  and  buckling  The  wavy  strand 
wireB  give  springiness— life. 
CD  C  E  to  Landowners  Only  —  Our  new  , 
fllFr  catalog  —  also  Ropp's  New  / 
■  Calculator  — a  160-page  book 

(worth  60c)  answers  almost  any  problem 
on  the  farm.  Botn  free.   Write  today. 
Keystone  Steel  S  Wire  Co.,  737  .lndus!riat,  Peoria,  ill. 


Concrete  Mixer  Plans 

FRFF  Blue  Prints  and  instructions 
1  i\Lfu  f0r  building:  the  best  prac- 
tical home-made  concrete  mixer  in- 
vented. Your  name  on  post  card  brings 
all  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  WRITE. 
Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1 1 50  Nehawka,  Neb. 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-inch 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12'Ac.  per 
rod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices . 

Keystone  Steel  A  Wire  Co., 
58S7  Industrial  St.     PEORIA.  ILL. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


production  records.  Over  500  cows  were 
I  entered  in  the  contest,  all  but  58  being 
|  pure-breds.  Fifty-six  breeders  and  dairy- 
farmers  were  represented.  About  one- 
half  of  these  men  had  never  had  the 
cows  in  their  herds  tested  for  produc- 
tion before.  Hoard's  Dairymen  had  of- 
fered a  special  prize  of  $25  a  month 
for  the  cow  having  the  highest  monthly 
record.  During  the  two  years  of  the 
contest  this  monthly  record  was  won  by 
twenty-four  different  cows,  owned  by 
seventeen  breeders.  The  average  monthly 
production  of  these  winning  cows  was 
72.3  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  pounds  of  butter  for  each 
day  of  the  month. 

One  of  the  important  points  brought 
out  in  this  competition  is  that  the  large 
cows  of  the  different  breeds  were  as  a 
general  rule,  the  largest  producers.  They 
consumed  heavy  rations  and  made  more 
economical  use  of  their  feed  than  did 
smaller  cows.  This  is  a  point  well  worth 
noting  by  those  interested  in  developing 
herds  of  high  producing  capacity.  In 
this  contest,  as  in  others  of  its  kind,  the 
great  differences  in  production  and 
profitableness  were  strongly  emphasized. 

Such  contests  have  much  higher  edu- 
cational value  than  does  the  judging  of 
cows  in  the  show  ring.  It  sets  many  a 
farmer  to  thinking  and  considering  to 
which  class  his  own  cows  belong,  and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  improve- 
ment. 

Kansas  may  not  be  quite  ready  for  a 
state-wide  contest  of  this  kind,  but  those 
interested  in  dairy  development  might 
well  be  considering  the  value  of  such 
work. 


Silage  Does  Not  Injure  Teeth. 

J.  C.  E.,  Kearney  County,  writes  us 
that  he  is  planning  to  have  a  silo  next 
year  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  good  feed 
for  his  cows,  but  he  has  just  recently 
been  informed  that  silage  causes  the  de- 
cay of  cows'  teeth.  He  says  if  this  is 
so  he  will  try  to  get  along  without  the 
silo. 

This  story  of  silage  injuring  the  teeth 
seems  to  bob  up  continually.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  it.  We  have  seen 
cows  that  have  eaten  silage  almost  daily 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  with  no  bad 
results.  A  few  years  ago  Maid  Henry, 
a  cow  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  made  an  unusually  high  year's 
record  in  milk  production,  being  thir- 
teen years  old  at  the  time  the  record 
was  made.  This  cow  had  always  con- 
sumed silage  and  her  teeth  were  in  no 
wise  effected. 

Our  correspondent  need  have  no  fear 
whatever  from  this  cause.  He  should  by 
all  means  arrange  for  a  silo,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  he  be  so  sure  of  having 
an  abundance  of  palatable  feed  for  his 
milk  cows.  We  would  advise  him  to 
make  arrangements  to  have  silage 
enough  to  feed  the  year  around.  Pas- 
ture can  be  depended  upon  for  only  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time  each 
year,  and  if  he  would  keep  his  cows  up 
in  milk  production  they  must  have  feed 
of  a  palatable  kind  and  plenty  of  it. 

Dickinson  County  Testing  Association. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  cows 
in  the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing 
Association,  which  produced  more  than 
forty  pounds  of  butter  during  the  thirty- 
day  period  ending  December  31,  1915. 
"J"  stands  for  Jersey;  "H"  for  Holstein; 
"S.  H."  for  Shorthorn;  "A"  for  Ayr- 
shire; "R.  P."  for  Red  Polled. 

Per  Pounds 

Cent  Butter 

Pounds  of  80% 

Owner —                      Milk  Fat  Fat 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....    498  6.5  40.46 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....    777  5.2  50.5 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J            498  6.9  42.95 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J           789  5.2  51.28 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....    654  6.2  50.68 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....    555  5.8  40.23 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,515  3.8  71.96 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H               1,506  4.0  75.30 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,569  4.0  7S.45 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H                 816  4.5  45.90 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,428  3.5  62.47 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,161  3.1  44.98 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,065  3.5  43.93 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H                 937  3.5  41.86 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,224  3.1  47.43 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H                 873  3.7  40.37 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H              1,431  3.5  62.60 

Hosteter  Engle,  H             927  3.8  44.03 

Hosteter  Engle,  H  1,227  3.8  58.  2» 

Hosteter  Engle,  H  1,251  3.  46.91 

Hosteter  Engle,  S.  H. .  .    807  4.8  48.42 

Hosteter  Engle,  H  1,323  3.2  52.92 

D.  S.  Engle,  H  1,086  4.0  54.30 

D.  S.  Engle,  H                   954  3.9  46.50 

D.  S.  Engle,  H  1,233  3.8  58.56 

D.  S.  Engle,  H                   951  3.5  41.60 

D.  S.  Engle,  H                   909  3.6  40.9 

L.  L.  Engle,  H                   894  3.6  40.23 

H.  H.  Hoffman,  A             846  5.  52.87 

H.  H.  Hoffman,  A             748  3.4  40.29 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J..    758  4.6  44.16 

Henry  Aultman,   H....    744  4.6  42.78 

Henry  Aultman,  S.H. ..    768  4.9  47.04 

E.  N.  Stites,  H                   900  4.  45. 

E.  N.  Stites.  H                   918  3.9  44.75 

W.  H.  House,  S.H             768  4.3  41.28 

A.  H.  Diehl,  R.  P               912  4.  45.60 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H               927  3.8  44.02 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,143  3.6  51.43 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,113  3.9  54.25 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    822  4.7  48.29 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,059  4.3  56.92 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,233  3.6  55.48 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H  .  .1,158  3.1  44.87 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,167  3.1  45.22 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,173  3.2  46.92 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .    915  3.8  43.46 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.  .  1,092  3.6  49.14 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,200  3.5  52.50 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.  .    918  3.5  40.16 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    837  4.2  43.94 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    924  3.6  43.89 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(ONLY  HIGHEST  AWARD) 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


Likewise  at 
St.  Louis,   1904  Buffalo,  1901 

Pans,         1900  Chicago,  1893 

And  every  world's  exposition  since  1879 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York     29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


This  Service 

FREE  12  YOU 


Is  the  Time 


to  think  about  those  minor  building  jobs — hog 
houses,  poultry  houses,  sheds,  feed  racks,  gates, 
fences,  etc., — spring  will  soon  be  here. 

Make  your  plans  now  for  the  coming  sea- 


son. 


Prepare  adequate  protection  for  your  stock. 

A  building  dollar  spent  in  time  Is 
sure  to  save  you  more  than  nine! 

And  when  you  build,  build  for  SERVICE, 
build  with 

Southern 
Yellow  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

the  strongest,  toughest,  stiffest,  most  durable 
and  most  economical  wood  suited  to  general 
farm  building  and  repairs,  indoors  and  out. 
There's  a  lifetime  of  service  in  it. 

Get  Our  Free  Building  Plans 

We  have  architects'  plans,  drawn  to  scale, 
with  lumber  bills  and  estimates  complete, 
for  houses,  barns,  bins,  cribs,  and  many  other 
farm  structures,  large  and  small.  They  are 
practical,  valuable  farm  helps,  and  they  are 
yours  FREE  for  the  asking.  From 
any  of  them  your  local  Southern 
Yellow  Pine  lumber  dealer  can  tell 
you  to  a  dime  what  it  will  cost  you 
for  any  structure,  from  a  hen's 
nest  to  an  8-room  home.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

Southern  Pine  Association 

615T  Inter-State  Bank  Building, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


FARM  GATE 
 «fl 

SOUTHERN  PIME  ASSOCIATION, 
6I5T  Interstate  Bank  Bidg.,  New  Orleans, La 
Send  me  FREK  your 

Barn  end  Bin  Plana     -  f 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Plans 
6:lo  Dock  . 
House  Plans  - 
Lumber  Pointers  - 


Name  . 
Town  . 
R.F.D. 
State.. 
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/There  are  no 
cold  cor- 
ners. You 
save  oil 
and  get 
BIGGEST 
hatches 

X-RAY  Incubators 

are  heated  from  central  heating 
•   plant  squarely  underneath.  No 
/  cold  corners  or  sides,  no  "cooked  " 
/  eggs.  Note  the  big  oil  tank— re- 
/  quires  only  one  filling— one  gallon 
*    -for  the  entire  hatch. 

Get  Our  Factory-Direct  Price 
and  Big  Free  Book  No.  64 

G  t  all  the  facts  about  X-Ray  construction 
and  X-Ray  hatching:  record.  Learn  all  about 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  that  keeps  the  heat  just 
rigrht;  the  X-Ray  generator  that  supplies  the 
moisture  of  motner  hen,  producing  healthier  chicks; 
the  X-Ray  duplex  heater  that  carries  mild,  even  heat 
to  every  corner.  Get  X-Ray  facts  in  big  free  book. 
Express  prepaid  to  practically  all  points. 


are  heated  from  a  central  heating  plant.  Sani- 
tary, healthy,  rat-proof.  Gives  chicks  best  start. 

X-RAT  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept  64,De«Moine»,Ia. 


UPJlOt  QO**W 

New  Farm  Story 

Sent  on  Approval 

This  fascinating:  new  book  tells  the 
Story  of  a  farm  that  waslost  and  found 
again.  It  tells  how  a  young  farmer 
got  big  crops  from  fields  which  had 
runout.  And  it  tells  of  Frank  Bower's 
love  for  pretty  Nancy  Colson.  The 
name  of  the  book  Is 

"Upside -Down  Farm" 

We  will  send  it  on  approval.  Jnst  send 
your  name  and  address  andtwe  will  pre- 
pay the  book  to  you.  Read  it  —  both  yoa 
and  j  our  family.  Then  either  send  us  25c 
or  return  the  book  after  30  days.  Send 
for  this  interesting  story  today.  (79) 

Farmers'  Mutual  Publishing  Co. 
70  W.Cass  St.  Albion,  Mich. 


Chicks 
That 
Live 

Stop  wasting  eggs— 
Btop  losing  chicks  —  with* 
cheap  incubators.    A  Queen  costs  r. 
but  little  more,  and  the  extra  ACatalOg 
chicks  it  will  hatch,  and  that  will 
live  and  grow,  soon  pay  for  it. 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS 

Alfred  Cramer.  Morrison,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
operated  about  ten  other  incubators  and  the  Queen 
is  suoerior  to  any  of  them."  S.  L.  Todd,  Green 
Forest,  Ark.,  says:  I  have  tried  six  other  ma- 
chines, high  and  low  priced,  and  the  Queen  is  the 
best  incubator  I  ever  saw."  Book  Free. 
dUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  130  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

DM  IP  starts  as  a  cold  in  the  head,  caused  by  a 
nUUr  damp  poultry  house  or  by  great  changes  hi 
temperature  between  day  and  night.  The  symptoms 
are  watery  eyes  and  nostrils,  dirty  beak,  coughing  or 
wheezing,  slimy  deposit  under  the  wing.  Often  accom- 
panied by  "canker"  in  mouth  and  throat— similar  to 
croup  or  diphtheria.  The  outcome  is  death  from  starva- 
tion or  strangulation.  The  remedy  is  easy  and  very 
certain—  Germozonc.  Generally  a  little  in  the  drink 
suffices  in  early  stages.  Later,  individual  treatment 
may  be  necessary,  but  Germozone  is  easy  to  use, 
quickly  effective,  no  long  "doctoring."  Sold  by  one 
dealer  at  most  every  town.  Liquid  form,  12  oz..  50c; 
32  oz  ,  $1.00.  Tablet  form,  one  size  only,  50c.  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.*  203  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert.  9631  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it. 
This  book|Contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  cer  nieht  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch-  All  pnulrrv  raisers  shou'd  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
for  ouo  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 


I  Beeinners  hatch  like  experts  with  the 


Beginners  batch  like  experts  with  the 
wonderful  center-heated  Bayo  Incu- 
bator— hatch  on  one  gallon  of  oil  and 
one  filling  of  tank.  Book  sent  FBEB. 
RAYO  INC.CO.U.D.STA.  1154  OMAHA  NEB. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  8SS 

4% All  ■  n a  Get    winter    eggs.  Keep 

and  SQUABS  ^  a?'&.sa«B 

Mow.  Shows  fowl*  In  natural  colors,  now  to  feed 
for  effKB. select  best  layers. plana  for  houses.  FREE. 

CfeecDDtPouHryFarms,Box55  .Des Moines, Iowa 


Get  Rid  of  the  Poor  Layers 


"Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,"  is  a  sound  scriptural  injunction 
that  could  be  applied  to  poultry  matters 
with  good  results.  Mr.  E.  B.  Aley,  who 
has  a  large  egg  farm  south  of  town,  told 
us  of  the  great  benefit  he  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  a  certain  book  on  a  special 
line  of  poultry  culture.  The  gist  of  the 
work  is  that  the  egg-laying  type  of  hen 
can  be  told  by  her  shape  and  formation, 
and  so  by  selection  and  elimination,  the 
workers  can  be  retained  and  the  drones 
eliminated  in  any  flock  of  fowls.  Mr. 
Aley  said  if  he  had  had  this  book  ten 
years  ago  it  would  have  saved  him  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  by  simply  enabling  him 
to  pick  out  the  undesirable  or  non-lay- 
ing hens  out  of  his  flock. 

That  there  may  be  reason  and  common 
sense  in  such  a  system  is  obvious,  when 
we  consider  that  a  milk  cow  or  a  beef 
cow  can  be  told  by  its  type  or  shape. 
But  the  object  of  this  piece  was  not  to 
extol  any  book  or  system  of  poultry 
work,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  lots  of  good  works  on 
poultry  culture  that  will  bear  perusal 
and  deep  study.  Sometimes  men  appear 
with  some  very  queer  ideas,  upsetting 
many  of  our  preconceived  notions,  and 
we  call  them  "cranks";  but  the  cranks 
of  today  oftimes  prove  to  be  the  sages  of 
tomorrow,  and  we  might  profit  by  their 
teachings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
study  and  experimentation  along  a 
special  line,  know  more  about  that  sub- 
ject than  those  who  have  not  studied  it. 
Many  persons  do  not  realize  this,  and 
say  quite  frequently  of  our  experts  in 
agricultural  colleges  that  they  are  noth- 
ing but  "book-farmers,"  or  "poultrymen 
on  paper."  But  if  the  "book-farmer"  can 
teach  the  real  farmer  how  to  produce 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  where 
he  only  produced  twenty  before;  or  if 
the  "poultryman  on  paper"  can  teach  the 
real  poultryman  how  to  make  a  hen  lay 
200  eggs  per  year  where  he  only  produced 
seventy-five  before;  are  they  not  rather 
to  be  admired  than  to  be  derided  ?  There 
are  always  plenty  of  men  like  Festus, 
who  say  to  the  learned  and  observant: 
"Thou  are  beside  thyself,  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad."  This  is  very 
easily  said,  but  not  so  readily  proved. 
Let  the  doubting  ones  try  the  doctrines 
promulgated,  before  saying  their  authors 
are  crazy.  It  may  be,  that  on  investiga- 
tion, they  would  be  found,  not  to  be  so 
terribly  crazy  after  all. 


In  making  up  an  egg  ration,  do  not 
forget  a  liberal  allowance  of  sunshine. 


But  remember  also  that  it  takes  more 
than  sunshine  to  produce  eggs.  It  needs 
pure,  solid  grains  and  lots  of  them. 

The  poultryman  who  can  make  his 
hens  lay  eggs  in  the  winter,  when  they 
bring  the  highest  prices,  is  the  one  that 
shows  his  capacity.  Anyone  can  make 
hens  lay  in  the  summer. 

By  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  a 
person  attending  a  poultry  show  can  gain 
much  valuable  information.  With  his 
eyes  he  can  see  the  good  qualities  of  the 
prize  winners,  and  compare  them  with 
other  birds  and  profit  accordingly.  With 
his  ears  he  can  garner  the  wisdom  of  the 
judges  and  veteran  poultry  breeders,  who 
are  always  willing  to  impart  what 
knowledge  they  have  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  learn. 


large  eggs  a  desirable  thing  to  have,  and 
expressed  surprise  to  the  judge  when  he 
cut  them  for  overweight.  He  said  that 
proper  sized  eggs  had  a  commercial  value 
because  they  could  be  shipped  with  less 
breakage  than  abnormal  sized  eggs.  The 
crates  or  egg  cases  are  made  of  a  certain 
uniform  size  to  hold  thirty  dozen  eggs. 
If  eggs  are  too  large  they  won't  go  into 
the  paper  cartons  inside  the  case,  and  if 
too  small  they  shake  around  too  much 
and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  broken. 
We  saw  a  reason  in  this  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  uniformity  in  weight  and  size. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  imperative  need  of  cleanliness  in  the 
poultry  houses  and  yards,  and  this  is 
needed  more  in  the  winter  than  the  sum- 
mer. The  houses  being  open  in  summer, 
the  foul  air  from  uncleanly  conditions 
has  a  chance  to  escape,  but  if  the  filth  is 
not  removed  in  the  winter  time  when 
doors  and  windows  are  closed,  the  odors 
arising  are  sure  to  produce  disease  among 
the  flock.  With  sick  chickens  there  can 
be  no  profit  and  certainly  no  pleasure. 
The  litter  on  the  poultry  house  floor 
should  be  cleaned  out  frequently.  There 
can  be  no  set  rule  about  it,  but  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  appearance  of  filth  and 
the  litter  is  all  worked  up  to  pieces, 
"  make  a  thorough  cleaning  and  put  in 
fresh  scratching  material.  The  dropping 
boards  are  breeding  places  for  vermin 
unless  carefully  watched.  If  you  permit 
an  acetimulation  of  manure  you  will  soon 
have  lice,  as  they  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
midst  of  filth.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  cleaned  out.  It  is  better  to 
remove  the  droppings  every  day,  if  pos- 
sible, but  if  not,  then  be  sure  and  clean 
out  each  week.  Scrape  off  the  dropping 
boards  and  clean  out  the  nests  and  spray 
both  with  a  good  disinfecting  solution. 
The  side  walls  and  the  ceiling  can  be 
sprayed  as  well,  and  the  place  will  re- 
ceive a  disinfecting  that  will  help  to  keep 
things  clean.  When  everything  is  kept 
pure  and  sanitary  the  chances  of  disease 
attacking  your  flock  are  almost  entirely 
eliminated. 


The  experience  of  reliable  breeders  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  a  beginner  in  the 
business.  Take  a  look  at  your  flock,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  your  more  suc- 
cessful neighbor  who  has  got  an  inkling 
into  the  ways  and  kind  of  stock  to  keep, 
and  is  making  an  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  If  you  take  advantage 
of  the  good  advice  of  the  older  breeders 
it  will  save  you  lots  of  money  and 
worry. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the 
proper  weight  of  a  dozen  of  eggs.  By 
proper  weight,  we  presume  he  means  the. 
correct  weight  a  dozen  eggs  is  required 
to  be  at  an  egg  contest.  The  right 
weight  of  a  dozen  hen  eggs  should  be  be- 
tween 24  and  28  ounces.  For  every 
ounce  under  24  ounces  or  over  28  ounces 
they  are  cut  one  point  in  their  score. 
At  the  egg  contest  at  last  year's  state 
show  at  Wichita,  there  were  several 
dozens  of  eggs  that  weighed  over  30 
ounces  and  some  32  ounces.   We  thought 


Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell. 

"Why  do  my  chicks  die  in  the  shell?" 
is  a  frequent  inquiry,  and  a  very  perti- 
nent one  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A 
great  many  people  blame  their  incuba- 
tors, when  the  cause  may  come  from  half 
a  dozen  sources.  There  are  many  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  egg,  before  and 
after  it  is  set,  that  may  result  in  the 
germ  dying  before  it  has  reached  full 
development.  Eggs  that  have  been  kept 
too  long  before  setting,  or  in  too  warm 
or  too  cold  a  place  may  be  the  cause  of 
a  poor  hatch.  Frequently  eggs  are  left 
in  the  nest  so  long  as  to  commence  to 
incubate,  and  then  are  kept  some  days 
before  being  put  into  the  incubator.  The 
embryo  chick,  in  the  meantime,  has  died. 
Of  course  nothing  can  ever  resusicate  it. 
If  eggs  are  too  long  exposed  to  extreme 
heat  or  extreme  cold  after  incubation 
has  started,  it  will  cause  a  poor  hatch, 
or  if  eggs  are  handled  too  roughly  while 
on  a  long  journey  it  will  contribute  to 
the  same  result.  Too  much  moisture  in 
the  incubator  will  often  cause  the  chicks 
to  attain  such  a  large  size  in  the  shell 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  move 
their  heads  or  bills  and  peck  their  way 
out.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount,  of 
evaporation  in  the  egg,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  large  air  cell,  so  that  the  chick  may 
have  room  to  move  and  to  breathe,  other- 
wise a  failure  is  sure  to  occur.  Of 
course,  if  the  eggs  are  not  properly 
turned  and  exposed  to  the  air  occasion- 
ally for  ventilation,  or  if  the  heat  is  very 
irregular,  good  hatches  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

Causes  further  back  than  these  may 
affect  the  incubation  of  the  egg.  The 
breeding  stock  from  which  the  eggs  were 
obtained  might  not  have  been  in  proper 
condition.  The  feed,  care  and  runs  may 
be  improper  and  not  conducive  to  the 
good  health  and  condition  of  the  breed- 
ing stock.  Improper  or  too  abundant 
nourishment,  the  lack  of  exercise,  and  a 
failure  to  supply  plenty  of  fresh  air  may 
also  be  another  cause  of  poor  eggs.  Too 
old  or  too  impotent  males,  or  too  old  or 
too  fat  females  or  undeveloped  breeding 
stock,  all  and  any  may  tend  to  produce 
eggs  that  lack  sufficient  vitality  to  in- 
sure full  incubation.  In  short,  unless 
you  have  a  perfectly  good,  fertile  egg 
you  cannot  expect  a  fully  developed 
■chick.  So  don't  blame  the  incubator  for 
a  fault  of  which  it  is  perfectly  innocent. 


Get  Your  Range 
At  Wholesale 

^■T  —direct  from  manufacturers.  _  . 
Mg    big  money  in  price— get  the  best  that's 
Mw   made— worksavingfeaturea— latest  styles 
— fnel  saving.   Cash  or  easy  payments.  3 
Mr    days' trial— 360  days' approval  test. 

$  Stove  and  Range  Book 

'-'*X§M  BOO  styles  and  sizes'. 
■RIM  $100,000  guaranty. 
We  pay  the  freight 
and  ship  within 
34  hours. 
We  also  make 
Malleable  Steel 
Ranges. 


Write 
today 
M  Ask  for 
if  catalog 
1  iVo.189 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 
Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo 
Mich. 

rStoves.Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  ,*H 
Furnaces,  Metal  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables 


Kalaiu&zoe 


Tradi&Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


A  Hens  Nest 
Is  Round 


Nature  teac 

make  her  nest  without  corners, 
The  Radio-Round  Incubator 
is  round  like  '■ 
the  hen's 


nest— no  cor- 
ners to  get  cold.  No  far- 
away points  to  heat.  This 
and  two  other  big  features, 

RADIO-ROUND 

Heater  and  Moisture  System 

work  together  to  supply 
mild,  moist,  even  heat 
like  the  hen's  heat 

Powerful  Triple  Heater  is  right 
in  center,  with  lamp  beneath. 
Moisture  System  is  built-in. 
ONE  GALLON  OIL,  one  fillinj 
to  hatch.  Only  three  minutes 
care,  daily.  Freight  prepaid. 
Write  for  Book  No.  37 

RADiO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Drawer 8      Wayne,  Nebr, 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 
For  All  Farm  Work 


Most  useful  farm  en- 
gines. Built  to  run  with- 
out trouble  and  do  t  kings 
no  other  engines  can  do. 
Throttle  Governed.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Eun 
at  any  speed.  Ve-y  light 
weight,  easy 
move  from  job 
to  job.  4  H.  P. 
weighs  only  190  lbs.  Sizes 
4  to  20  H.  P.  10-year  Guar- 
antee. Not  a  cheap  engine, 
but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  40-page 
Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHM1N  MOTOR  WORKS 
822  North  21st  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


j  Throttle  Govewied-Steady   Quiet  I 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  akin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (.for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  g-oods  will  rost.vou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  grivea  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dveingr  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
(roods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester*  N.  Y. 


A  A  fl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
14U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 


t  Jth  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  

ered  with  asbestos  ana  gai 
Iron;  has  triple  wallst 
copper  tank,  nursery, 
egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

use.  30  DAYS' TRIAL— money  back  if 
notO.K.  Write  for  FREECataloeNow. 
IR0NCLA0  IHCU»»T0RC0.,0r.ptl5lR":™,Wis. 


rappers 

UfrSio  lie  Firct  Get  our  Pnce  Ilst 

nine  ua  mat  an(j  BhiPPing  tags. 

Highest  Prices  for  Furs 

We  buy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
McCulloagb  &  Tambacb,    132  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


January  15,  1916 


Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money- 

Baving  offer,  before  you  try  any 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (easy  terms  if 
you  wish)  and  you  will  see 
your  advantage  in  having  one 
of  my 

'Bauer  Fngines. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices — which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  AH  sizes  2,  3,  5, 7,  9, 12  and  16  H-P. 
Long  stroke,  valve-in-the-head,  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

Write  For  Free  Book  Se"d  ™e  y°ur  namf 

  and  address  now.  I 

will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
oiler  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
154  Bauer  Block,       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


m 


co  Engines 


Read  These  Prices: 

2  H-P,  $35.10:  3  H-P.  $52.65:  4  H-P.  $70.20  \ 
6  H-P,  100.00;  8  H-P,  140.40;  12  H-P,  210.90 

Compare  our  engine  prices  with  any  engine  equal 
Sn  quality,  and  you  will  see  that  we  save  you 
about  one-half,  besides  saving  fuel,  trouble  and 
repair  bills. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Sold  on  Trial  By  Dealers— If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  at  once  for  t 
catalog  and  how  to  get  a  MECO. 

MANUFACTURERS  ENGINE  CO. 
1988  Crystal  Avenue, 
Kansas  City.  Ho. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
FARM  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
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bush  car FREE 

6-Pass.,  32  H.P. 


Bush  Special 
AND  AGENCY  FOR  YOUR  TERRITORY 

89  Horsepower— 112  Wbeelbase— Weston-Mott  Full  Float 
lag  Rear  Axle  —  Demountable  Rims  —  Hyatt  Bearing! 
—  33  x  4  TlreB  — Delco  Starting  and  Lighting  System- 
Extra  Rim — One-man  Top— Complete  Equipment. 

FREE  CAR  AND  AGENCY 

Yes!  you  can  get  this  car  and  the  agency  FREE.  Gel 
ready  (or  big  1916  business.  1916  models  now  ready  (o> 
delivery.  There  Is  big  money  made  selling  Bush  Cars 
Get  your  territory  now.  Address  a  card  for  particular! 
at  once,  to  me  personally.  J.  H,  BUSH.  President 
Write  today.    Department  181 

Bush  Motor  College,  Inc. 

Bush  Building,  N.  Clark  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  III 


BOWS  HER 


Saves  15%  to  20%  of  Feed 

Keep  Stock  Healthier.  Crush  ear  corn 
(with  or  without  shucks)  and  Grind  all 
kinds  of  smallgTain  and  Head  Kaffir.  10 
sizes2to25H  P.  Conical  shaped  grind- 
ers— different  from  all  others. 

Lightest  Running 
Feed  Mills 

Handy  to  operate.  Ask  why;  and 
state  size  of  your  engine. 
We  ftldo  make  Sweep  Grinders. 

FQrr  A  folder  on  Valaes  of 
inkb  Feeds  „dJ  Manure!. 

CN.P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

PATTERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 
General  Agents,  122S  W.  11th  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Beacon  FIMPE 
Burner  T  if  EE 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
J 100  Candle    Power  Incandescent 

i  pure  white  llcrtit  from  (kerosene)  coal 
I  oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
|  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
j  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
3  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
3  Take  advantage  o£  our  Special  Offer  to 
J  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
..  ■■  mmmJ  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  38  Home  Bldo..  Kansas  City.  Bio 


Get  our  big.  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
1  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska.  Colorado.  Texas.  California  or 
Kansas.   Belter  fence  for  less  motley.  WRITE 
NOW  before  you  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.    27  K'nE  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


"Few  things  could  be  more  deceptive 
than  the  inference  drawn  by  some  farm 
laborers  on  comparing  their  wages  and 
hours  of  work  with  those  of  their  city 
cousins,"  says  O.  R.  Johnson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
county  and  a  general  review  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  state  as  a  whole.  He  finds 
that  the  average  Missouri  farm  laborer 
works  about  9.C4  hours  a  day  for  12.8 
cents  an  hour  in  money,  and  board. 

When  employed  by  the  month,  the 
farm  hand  receives  an  average  of  $22 
with,  or  $29  without  board.  During 
harvest  time,  he  may  be  temporarily  em- 
ployed at  an  average  of  about  $1.60  a 
day  with  board  or  $2  a  day  without 
board.  The  average  wages  a  day  during 
other  seasons  is  from  $1.10  to  $1.40. 
These  wages  may  not  seem  very  high  as 
compared  with  from  15  to  30  cents  an 
hour  in  the  city,  but  this  is  where  the 
fallacy  of  comparing  such  incomes  begins 
to  appear.  The  city  laborer  is  probably 
more  likely  to  find  himself  out  of  work 
without  any  fault  of  his  own  and  will 
certainly  have  to  spend  much  more  for 
board,  room,  and  practically  every  other 
item  of  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
greater  temptation  to  spend  money  fool- 
ishly. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  wages  have  increased 
23  per  cent  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  36  per  cent  on  farms,  indicat- 
ing that  the  lot  of  the  farm  laborer  is 
improving  more  rapidly;  although,  of 
course,  such  figures  tell  us  nothing  about 
his  welfare  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
city  cousin,  either  now  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  surprises 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Johnson's  figures 
centers  about  the  length  of  the  work  day 
on  the  farm.  In  the  industries  there  has 
been  an  agitation  for  a  reduction  to  a 
ten  hour  day,  then  to  an  eight  hour  day, 
but  the  Missouri  farm  laborer  already 
enjoys  advantages  in  this  particular  per- 
haps fully  equivalent  to  those  his  city 
cousin  would  enjoy  under  an  eight  hour 
arrangement.  It  is  true  that  his  average 
working  day,  as  determined  from  care- 
ful records  kept  on  twenty-three  farms 
representing  all  sections  of  Missouri,  is 
9.64  hours;  but  during  the  season  from 
November  to  April  is  only  about  8$ 
hours;  and  during  May,  June,  and  July 
it  is  about  10J  hours.  This  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  city  working  day  of  8 
or  10  hours.  It  includes  all  time  spent 
in  chores,  in  preparing  for  work,  and 
going  to  the  field,  but  the  city  worker 
spends  from  one  to  two  hours,  or  even 
more,  in  getting  to  and  from  work,  thus 
adding  to  the  nominal  working  day  just 
this  much  which  is  usually  not  considered 
in  making  comparisons  of  the  length  of 
the  working  days  in  country  and  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  cite  definite  figures 
indicating  the  value  of  the  healthfulness 
and  variety  of  work  on  the  farm  or  the 
readier  access  to  amusements  and  social 
pleasures  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
does  not  undertake  to  decide  this  matter, 
but  leaves  it  to  the  individual  preference 
and  judgment  of  the  worker. — Press 
Bulletin  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 


The  necessity  of  plenty  of  pure  drink- 
ing water  for  the  laying  hens  should  be 
apparent  to  everybody,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  many  hens  do  not  get  enough 
water  for  their  necessities  during  cold 
weather.  In  many  poultry  houses  the 
water  freezes  before  the  hens  can  get 
enough  to  drink,  and  they  go  without 
water  for  most  of  the  day.  When  we 
consider  that  the  contents  of  an  egg  is 
about  90  per  cent  water,  it  should  be 
plain  to  everybody  that  without  plenty 
of  water  a  hen  cannot  manufacture  eggs. 
There  are  water  fountains  with  a  lamp 
attachment  that  will  keep  the  water 
from  freezing  in  the  coldest  weather,  but 
we  do  not  urge  these,  but  that  fresh 
water  should  be  given  the  hens  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  All  poultry  houses 
should  be  made  warm  enough  so  that 
water  should  not  freeze  in  them,  but  this 
is  more  than  can  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  thermometer  goes  as 
low  as  it  sometimes  does  in  Kansas. 


A  Lamp  Without  a  Wick. 

The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  822 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the 
world — a  blessing  to  every  home  not 
equipped  with  gas  or  electricity.  Three 
hundred  candle  power  at  one  cent  per 
night.  This  remarkable  lamp  has  no 
wick  and  no  chimney,  is  absolutely  safe 
and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction 
they  are  sending  it  on  free  trial.  They 
want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  them  today. —  [Adv.] 


The  Kansas  Home  Hail  Insur- 
ance Company  Has  Paid  Its 
Losses  In  Full  For  1915 

Good  Reliable  Agents  that  Mean  Business,  Wanted. 

The  Kansas  Home  Hail  Insurance  Co. 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

CLYDE  W.  MILLER,  President      WILL  J.  MILLER,  Vice-President 
ISAAC  W.  JONES,  Secretary      OSCAR  GOIILKE,  State  Agent 
G.  C.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


pTOWiaableBook"HatchinqFactj' 


Postal 
brings  this 
great  book  to  yoa.  Cham- 
pionship winners  tell  in  their  own  I 
words  how  to  make  most  profits. 

100  photo- 
graphs of 
winning 
batches. 


V'Tyeot/' 
Cup 


World's  Champion 
Belle  City  Incubator 


"In  Twenty-Five  World's  Greatest  Matches 
'Belle  City'  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

THESE  matches  were  won  by  Belle  City  users 
in  competition  with  users  of  all  other  makes. 
Many  Belle  City  winners  had  never  used 
any  Incubator  before.  Get  all  the  facts— proof  s— particulars. 
My  free,  valuable  book  "Hatching;  Facts"  tells  all.  Tells 
how  woild's  champion  incubators  and  brooders  are  made.  Everything 
worth  having  in  and  on  an  incubator  and  brooder.  Shows  them  in 
actual  colors — 402,000  in  use— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government  and 
by  leading  agricultural#colleges— * 1  it  incubates  in  all  the  states"— the 
kind  that  will  put  you  in  the  championship  class  and  make  biggest 
profits  for  you.  Greatest  book  of  practical  hatching  information  ever 
published.  Postal  brings  it  with  my  low  price  and  10-year  personal 
money-back  guaranty.  Also  my  big  money-making  $1300  Gold 
Offers.  Learn  howl  paid  one  Belle  City  user  $156.25,  another  $50,  many 
from  $45  down.    Write  me  today  for  Free  Book.    Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  i8.Racine.tvis. 


IH  Send  You  My 

$1300  GOLD  OFFERS 

The  greatest  chance  to  make  money 
toith  a  hatching  outfit.  Conditions 
easy  to  receive  biggest  yav. 


Back  Guaranty  «n 


Live  Well  On 
Chicken  Proiifs 

You  can  do  it  when  you  go  about  it  the 
Johnson  way.    Let  me  send  you  this 
poultry  book  and  show  you  how  we 
started  650,000  ethers.   It's  no  trick  to 
live  off  the  chickens  and  save  the  profits 
you  make  in  other  lines.   You  can  let  the 
chicken  profits  pay  the  bills— live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  and  still  have  money  to 
put  in  the  bank  or  put  into  improvements 
around  your  home.   Get  in  touch  with  us 
and  we  will  show  you  the  way. 

Old  Trusty 

Makes  big  hatches  winter  or  summer  for 
the  beginner  as  well  as  the  oldtimer.  Now 
used  by  650,000  poultry  raisers,  which  is 
three  or  four  times  more  than  the  next 
best  can  show.  That's  because  Old  Trusty 
owners  go  in  for  profits  and  get  them.  You 
take  no  risks  the  Johnson  way.  Old  Trusty 
comes  on  torty  to  ninety  days'  trial  and 
ten-year  guarantee.  Also  we  pay  freight. 
Write  today  for  Old  Trusty  book  and  low 
price  based  on  100,000  sales  this  year. 

M.  M.« JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay 


Still 

Less  Than 

$10.00 

Center,  Nebr. 


Freight  1 

Paid  to 
any  point  East 
of  Rockies— a  trifle 
more  to  poinU 
beyond. 


Ship  Your  Furs  NowTo 

Funsten 

More  Cash  For  Furs! 

Big  Money  in  Trapping  skunk,  coon,  mink,  musk* 
rat,  fox,  etc.  You  can  trap  furs— we  teach  you  how. 

Funsten  Animal  Baits  guaranteed  to  increase 
your  catch.  $1.00  a  can  postpaid.  The  Funsten 
Perfect  Smoker  "smokes  'em  out."  Price  §1.50; 
parcel  post  30  cents  extra.  Both  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  back.  Traps  at  factory  prices. 
■JOpIT  3  books  in  one  (trapper's  guide — game  laws— 
■  IlkEi  supply  catalog).  Tells  how,  when,  where  to 
trap,  how  to  remove,  prepare  and  ship  skins.  Will  send  you 
fur  market  reports,  shipping  tags  and  big  book  FREE — Write  to- 
day. We  tan  hides  and  furs  for  coats,  robes  and  garments. 

FUNSTEN  BROS,  &  CO.,  876?unsten  Bldg.-St.Louis,  Mo. 
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January  15,  1'JIU 


Large  Trial  Can  of 

Rumford 

■l^W  THE  WHOLESOME 


Making 


BAKING  POWDER 

This  offer  is  made  to  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  who  strive  to  get  the  best 
results  from  their  baking — who  wish  to  save 
the  loss  of  good  materials — who  know  the 
health  value  of  light,  wholesome  cake, 
biscuit  and  bread,  and — who  want  to 
make  the  most  of  .iheir  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  baking. 

For  4c.  in  Stamps 

mailed  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  we  will  send  you 
a  liberal  trial  can  of  Rumford  Baking  Powder,  postpaid. 
And  if  you  will  mention  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will 
include  a  free  copy  of  the  famous  "Rumford  Dainties 
and  Household  Helps." 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Dept.  9  Providence,  R.I. 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name   •  

MAIL  TODAY.  Town  


DIRECT  TO  YOU  NOSSERY 
FROM  MILLS  TO  WEARER 

Large  stock  men's  socks  selling  at  mill 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Heavy  weight  cotton,   V*  doz  $0.60 

Medium  weight  cotton,  Vs  doz  90 

Mercerized  Sea  Island  cotton,   %  doz...  1.20 

Guaranteed  pure  silk,  %  doz   1.50 

Cash  with  order.    All  sizes  and  colors. 
STONE  &  COMPANY       -       TRYON,  N.  C. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
TWO  BIG   LAND  BARGAINS 

160-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  1V2 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG  FREPON1A,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE  UNTIL  JANUARY  15. 
130   Acres.    2%    miles   McAlester,    city  of 
15.000.     100  acres  strictly  first  class  bottom, 
50  acres  cultivated.    Fair  improvements.  $18 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  FARM 

For  Sale- — -2 4  0  Acres,  four  miles  from 
county  seat,  Meade  County,  Kansas.  Or  will 
trade  for  wheat  land  in  Meade,  Ford  or 
Clark  counties,  not  too  far  from  market. 
Can  sell  this  at  a  bargain. 
C.  H.  BURKE,  Owner,  Partridge,  Kansas. 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  %  of 
the  S.  W.  Yt  and  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24.  Miami  Co..  Kan.,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

100  Acres  in   Lincoln   County,   Okla.,  3% 

miles  from  Chandler,  the  county  seat.  75 
acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  suitable  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  or  any  other  crop.  House  not 
very  good  but  would  repair  for  good  party. 
Two  or  three  teams  would'  be  needed  to 
properly  handle  the  farm.  Address 

WII  I.ARI)  P.  HOLMES 
New  England  Building:  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SALE  OR  TRADE 

Good  improved  55-acre  farm,  near  Spring- 
field,   Mo.     Will   consider   horses,   cattle  or 
good  auto  on  deal.     Price,  $30  an  acre. 
W.  G.  OSBORNE      -      ALTA  VISTA,  KAN. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Posi- 
tion on  farm,  house  furnished,  commence 
any  time  between  now  and  March  1.  Carl 
Miller,  Garnett,  Kan, 

MAN  WITH  SMALL  FAMILY  WANTS 
steady  work  on  farm  where  house,  garden 
and  cow  is  furnished.  G.  F.  Dukes,  Sedg- 
wick, Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS 
steady  employment  on  farm.  E.  W.  Per- 
rige,  New  Cambria,  Kan. 


FARM  HAND  WANTS  WORK  ON  FARM, 
all  summer  work  preferred.  Can  give  num- 
ber one  references.  Address  Stuard  Dewalt, 
Vliets,  Kan. 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  MANAGER  OR 
foreman  on  stock  farm.  Experienced,  best 
references,  no  bad  habits,  single.  Salarv, 
not  location,  object.  A.  L.  Pope,  Blaloek, 
Ala. 


Free  fox*  Testing 


__  loads  of  big,  red, 
berries  from  .luno  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  ptant  A  postal 
will  lirinir  the  plants,  also  enonsrn  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  RTound.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POl'PY 
eeed.  Send  10  cts  for  mail't'-  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  fret  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766   Osage.  Iowa* 


orrA  WA .  /CANS. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.     Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.     It  tells  all. 
JOHN   D.   ZILLER,  HIAWATHA,  KANSAS 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  S1.0D  per  pair,  New,  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
end  Dustless  Feathera.  Best  Ticking,  Satisfartnn  guar- 
anteed. W  rite  for  catalogue  and  our  wonderful  FREE  0FFEB. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  8  PILLOW  CO..  Dcol  1136  GRcE.'ISBORO.  N.  C. 

 A  New  Crochet  Book 

ifff^Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs. 
Towels.  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 

WANT  GOOD  MAN  WITH  SOME  BACKING 

to  run  good  irrigated  Montana  ranch  on 
shares.  On  railroad.  Have  deeded  grazing 
and  range  adjacent.  I  have  horses,  machin- 
ery, hogs,  alfalfa  and  some  cattle.  Man 
must  support  himself  and  furnish  cattle  or 
sheep.  If  you  know  how  to  make  money  and 
believe  in  yourself  you  can  make  money. 
Tell  me  all  about  vourself.  WILLIAM  H. 
RIFE,  351  W.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLE  GES 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical   school   with   railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 
while  learning. 

TOPEKA   SANITARY   BARBER  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,    gas   courses.     Three    months.  $35. 
Write  for  information. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


ANYONE  can  carry  his  burden,  how- 
ever heavy,  till  nightfall.  Any- 
one can  do  his  work,  however 
hard,  for  one  day.  Anyone  can  live 
sweetly,  patiently,  lovingly,  purely,  till 
the  sun  goes  down.  And  that  is  all 
that  life  ever  really  means.  —  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 


One  way  to  be  sure  that  the  lamps 
will  be  in  readiness  when  evening  comes, 
is  to  have  a  special  time  for  looking 
them  over  and  cleaning  them  each  day. 
We  used  to  find  that  following  the 
washing  of  the  breakfast  dishes  was  a 
convenient  time  for  this  work. 


winter  and  it  is  enjoyed  then  more  than 
in  the  summer  time.  The  following 
recipe  for  peach  ice  cream  is  simple  but 
delicious : 

1  Pint  of  peaches 
1  Pint  of  cream 
1  Pint  of  milk,  sweetened 
Whites  of  2  eggs 

Rub  the  peaches  through  a  sieve  and 
sweeten  to  taste.  Mix  the  milk  and 
cream  and  put  in  freezer.  As  soon  as 
this  sets,  add  the  peaches,  freeze  five 
minutes  and  add  the  eggs  whipped  light. 
Freeze  hard. 


Co-operation  is  the  word  of  the  day, 
and  nowhere  will  it  work  more  effect- 
ively than  in  the  affairs  of  the  house- 
hold. All  working  together  for  a  worthy 
end  will  almost  assure  its  realization. 


During  this  season  of  the  year  in  this 
section  of  the  country  everyone  can  have 
ice,  and  it  can  be  made  very  useful  in 
adding  frozen  dainties  to  the  diet.  We 
know  of  one  farm  family  where  ice 
cream  is  made  regularly  throughout  the 


Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due. 

Not  long  since  we  heard  a  man  proudly 
give  his  wife  credit  for  a  large  part  of 
his  farming  success.  Nor  was  it  because 
of  the  butter  and  eggs  sh«  sold,  the  re- 
turns from  which  helped  take  care  of 
the  current  expenses,  that  she  received 
this  credit.  Her  husband  said  her  busi- 
ness ability  was  such  that  many  times 
her  judgment  was  far  more  valuable 
than  his  own  and  he  felt  absolutely  safe 
to  follow  her  advice  when  undecided 
about  anything. 

We  know  this  partner,  too,  and  know 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-a  lowing  pal  terns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  ail  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  patiern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of*  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  73C-1 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  S,  10  and  12  years.  In  this  original 
design  the  fronts  are  cut  away  to  show  a  flat  vest,  except  at  the  lower  edge,  where 
they  form  a  narrow  belt.  There  is  a  wide,  flat  collar  and  regulation  full-length 
sleeves.  The  skirt  is  attached  to  the  blouse  and  is  plaited  all  around,  with  panel 
front.  No.  7360 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This 
plain  bodice  Is  made  with  gathered  fronts  and  with  a  yoke  across  the  shoulders  in 
the  back.  The  neck  may  be  high  with  stock  collar  or  low  with  a  sailor  finish.  No. 
7352 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8,  10,  12  and  1.4  years.  A  smart  frock  for  school, 
this  model  has  the  new  side  front  closing  for  both  waist  and  skirt.  The  high  neck 
is  finished  with  a  flat  collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  skirt  is 
plaited  all  around  and  joined  to  a  yoke.  No.  735C — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  garment  is  almost  a  dress,  made  with 
raglan  sleeves,  cut  short  and  forming  a  shoulder  yoke.  Front  and  back  are  plain, 
with  the  closing  in  the  back,  and  there  is  a  wide  belt  at  the  low  waist  line.  No. 
7355— Ladies'  Yoke  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waisi  measure.  This  design 
is  made  with  the  lower  portion  in  five  gores  arranged  in  as  many  wide  box  plaits 
and  attached  to  a  deep  yoke,  which  is  fitted  bv  means  of  seams  at  the  sides.  The 
waist  line  may  be  raised  or  regulation  and  the  lower  edge  as  short  as  desired.  No. 
7375 — Ladies'  Negligee  Gown:  Cut  in  sizes  30.  32.  3fi.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
This  simple  wrapper  is  of  sacque  cut  and  may  be  made  full  length  or  cut  off  at  the? 
hips.  The  adjustment  of  the  closing  makes  the  neck  somewhat  open  and  the  edges 
are  bound  with  ribbon.  Thr  sleeves  are  long  and  wide  at  the  wrist,  where  they  are 
finished  with  a  band. 
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"I  Know  They'll 
Be  Sq  Good 
I  Just  Can't  Wait" 

"If  you've  ever  tasted  the  big,  tender, 
tasty,  light  biscuits,  doughhuts,  cakes 
and  other  things  made  with  Calumet 
you  can't  blame  me  for  being  tempted. 

"Mother  sticks  to  Calumet  because,  like 
millions  of  housewives,  she  knows  it  means 
Sure,  uniform  results — better  bakings  every 
bake  day — purity  in 


the  can  and  purity  in 
the  baking.  Calu- 
met is  economical  to 
buy  and  to  use.  Try 
it  now  on  the  money 
back  guarantee." 

Received  Kiglieat  Awards. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 


Graded 

Seed  Corn 


Barteldes'  Kansas  grown 

tipped  —  butted  —  shelled  —  tested 
for  vitality  by  experts  trained  in 
U.  S.  Government  Laboratories. 
Well  acclimated  to  produce  big- 
gest crops  in  this  climate. 

Generous  Sample  FREE! 

Write  us  before  baying  your 
seed  corn  or  other  field  seeds. 
Big  Seed  Catalog  now  ready, 
also  Pink  List,  giving  current 
prices  on  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

Books  Given  with  $5.00  Orders  I 

Choice  of  two  valuable  books  of 
ready  reference,  Barteldes'  Farm 
Guide  or  Barteldes'  Cook  Book, 
with  $5.00  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO., 

407  Massachusetts  St.,        Lawrence.  Kansas  | 


30^ears  in  Business 


J 


100,000  Customers 

It  pays  to  buy  from  a  house  that  is  wen  es- 
tablished and  known  to  be  reliable.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  seeds  and  trees. 
Garden  Book  Free.  Write  for  your  copy  of 
our  1916  illustrated  Garden  Book.  It  will 
help  you  in  planning  your  Garden  and  Or- 
chard planting.  All  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Apple,  6c:  Peach.  8c;  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry.  16c  each, 
all  grafted;  Concord  GrapoB.  $2.00  per  100.  Freight  paid 
on  tree  and  plant  orders  of  $10  or  more. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Ml  Box  248  Beatrice.  Nebraska 


5EED5&  TREES  THAT  CROW 


SWEET  GLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN — INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
tare.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
Start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,   BOX  967    CLARINDA,  IOWA 

Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents*  and  Dealers*  Proliis. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  S6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
£4.00  per  100;  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
12.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  (ta|0lnrr 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  r  ICC  valdlOg 
HOLSINCER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109,  ROSEDAi-E,  KANSAS. 


it  would  not  be  in  a  dictatorial  way  that 
her  advice  would  be  given,  but  in  a 
kindly  way  in  the  interest  of  their  com- 
mon welfare. 

A  partnership  can  attain  the  greatest 
success  only  when  the  partners  are  pull- 
ing together  toward  the  same  end.  The 
woman  who  will  show  her  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  partnership,  can  be  of 
tremendous  help.  An  inclination  to  share 
the  credit  will  greatly  stimulate  interest. 


All  Were  Satisfied 
The  thing  that  stands  out  most  viv- 
idly in  our  memory  of  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  is  the  approval  and  satisfaction 
of  those  in  attendance.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting  was  practicability.  Nowhere 
was  common  sense  in  evidence  more  than 
in  the  women's  sessions  and  many  words 
of  praise  were  heard  at  the  close  of 
each  of  these.  Of  course,  the  purchasing 
of  labor-saving  equipment  for  the  house, 
was  recommended,  but  this  not  beyond 
the  practical  point.  As  the  farmer  needs 
implements  to  conduct  the  outside  farm 
work  profitably,  so  the  housewife  has 
needs  in  her  department  that  she  may 
make  her  strokes  count  for  the  most 
possible. 

One  expression  worthy  of  quoting  is — 


for  the  sake  of  making  a  reputation  as 
a  housekeeper. 

A  friend,  the  mother  of  two  girls 
grown  to  womanhood,  once  told  us  the 
regret  of  her  life  was  that  she  had  not 
spent  more  time  with  the  girls  while 
they  were  small.  Of  course,  she  had  fed, 
clothed  and  cared  for  them — and  know- 
ing both  the  mother  and  the  girls,  we 
would  say  she  had  been  a  very  good 
mother — but  she  said  there  always 
seemed  to  be  work  ahead  that  must  be 
done  and  the  time  of  giving  her  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  girl9  was  thu9 
postponed.  Ere  she  realized  it,  the  years 
had  rolled  by  and  her  babies  had  grown 
out  of  their  sweet  childish  ways  to  those 
of  more  mature  years,  and  her  life  had 
lost  the  intimate  companionship  of  the 
little  folks,  which  she  craved  and  toward 
which  she  had  been  working  while  the 
children  had  been  growing.  She  said  she 
could  look  back  and  see  how  fruitless  her 
labors  were  when  compared  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  lived  the  child  life 
over  again  with  her  children. 

One  of  the  daughters,  then  a  young 
mother,  had  been  told  this  story  of  re- 
gret by  her  mother,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  escape  doing  the  same  thing. 

Nothing  can  be  so  important  as  the 


FEW  places  will  be  remembered  longer  than  will  the  schoolhouse  where 
we  received  our  first  public  instruction.  It  is  there  we  planned  for 
the  future,  and  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  us  there,  and  the 
surroundings,  will  have  their  part  in  our  lives.  How  necessary  it  is  that 
these  influences  and  surroundings  be  inspiring — that  they  bring  to  the 
surface  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

The  picture  here  showrn  brings  many  memories — some  very  pleasant, 
some  unpleasant  ones.  The  unpleasant  experiences  started  with  the  first 
day  at  school,  when  we  fell  asleep  and  the  chubby  boy  in  the  seat  just 
ahead  laughed  at  us.  But  the  teacher — a  man  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
own  childhood  days — was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  won  us  for  good  by 
sending  us  out  to  play,  where  the  tears  were  forgotten  and  "going  to 
school"  seemed  one  long  play  day. 

All  through  the  year  that  teacher  had  a  way  of  helping  over  the  hard 
places  and  turning  them  into  valuable  experiences,  with  the  result  that  a 
real  desire  for  learning  was  born. 

The  teacher  has  an  important  work  to  do,  and  should  love  his  work 
and  be  well  trained  for  it,  but  he  cannot  wholly  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
equipment  and  pleasant,  comfortable  surroundings.  These  are  all  means 
to  a  very  important  end,  and  should  be  provided  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, that  education  may  be  made  attractive  in  the  early  years  before  its 
real  value  can  be  comprehended. 

The  type  of  schoolhouse  here  shown  is  better  than  many  now  in  use 
in  our  state,  but  there  is  much  opportunity  for  improvement  and  bettering 
the  conditions  in  this  district. 


"Our  progress  is  marked  by  our  good- 
byes and  farewells" — the  thought  being 
that  many  things  well  serving  their  pur- 
pose in  another  day,  have  been  replaced 
by  those  much  better  suited  to  our 
needs,  and  we  should  not,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  sentiment,  refuse  to  try  the 
new.  For  instance,  the  broom  was  long 
considered  an  indispensable  in  every 
household,  but  carpet  sweepers  and 
vacuum  cleaners  do  the  work  with  much 
less  effort,  and  the  woman  who  can  have 
one  of  these  would  be  foolish  to  break 
her  back  sweeping  carpets  and  rugs 
with  a  broom  because  her  mother  and 
grandmother  did. 

On  the  return  trip  from  Manhattan, 
we  sat  with  another  visitor  at  the  meet- 
ings— the  mother  of  four  children,  liv- 
ing on  a  Kansas  farm  having  many  con- 
veniences. In  the  comparison  of  notes 
and  ways  of  doing  things,  she  said  she 
had  told  her  husband  many  times  dur- 
ing the  week  that  though  she  had  al- 
ways done  things  the  best  way  she 
knew,  she  had  learned  many  improve- 
ments over  her  methods  that  would  save 
both  strength  and  time. 

We  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the 
farm  more  neglected  than  are  the  con- 
veniences for  the  housewife,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  will  bring  surer  returns 
on  the  investment  made. 


care  and  development  of  the  little  lives 
entrusted  to  parents,  nor  could  anything 
be  more  satisfying  than  true  fellowship 
with  them  from  the  beginning. 


Over-Sacrifice. 


"The  Children's  Hour." 
Time  spent  with  the  children  is  well 
spent.  Even  though  some  of  the  work 
must  be  slighted  in  order  to  give  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  to  the  little  folk9,  it 
is  much  better  so  than  to  neglect  them 


Most  parents  naturally  and  cheerfully 
do  without  things,  that  their  children 
may  have  more  of  their  wants  supplied. 
We  can  understand  this  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  but  we  some- 
times wonder  if  they  do  not  make  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  their  own  good  and 
that  of  the  children.  We  have  known  in- 
stances where  the  mother  wore  the  same 
dress  season  after  season  without  even 
having  it  freshened  or  remodeled,  in 
order  that  the  daughter  might  have  a 
new  frock  more  often.  The  daughter 
grew  selfish  and  thought  only  of  her  own 
clothes,  and  in  time  the  mother's  needs 
ceased  to  be  considered.  Her  willing 
sacrifices  were  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course — were  fast  developing  selfish- 
ness in  the  daughter,  rather  than  an  ap- 
preciative and  reciprocal  spirit. 

This  neglect  will  in  time  cause  a  break 
in  the  mother's  spirits  and  even  in  her 
health.  There  is  no  medicine  that  will 
reach  this  ailment.  The  mother  owes  it 
to  herself  and  to  her  family  to  look  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  her  example 
in  this  way  will  many  times  be  more 
helpful  than  will  over-sacrifice. 

The  head  of  the  family  should  also  see 
to  it  that  his  personal  appearance  is  an 
example  of  neatness  and  self-respect, 
that  his  sons  may  look  upon  him  and 
remember  him  in  this  way. 


_  KNOX  JELLIED  PRUNES  — , 

Wash  H  lb.  prunes  aud  when  thoroughly 
cleaned  soak  lor  several  hours  in  2  cups  cold 
water,  and  cook  in  same  water  until  soft; 
remove  prunes,  stone  and  cut  in  quarters. 
To  prune  water  add  enough  boillne  water 
to  make  2  cups.  Soak  1  envelope  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  in  H  cup  cold  water, 
dissolve  in  hot  prune  water,  add  1  cup  sugar 
and  H  cup  lemon  iuice,  then  strain,  add 
prunes.  Dip  mold  in  cold  water,  fill  with 
above  mixture  and  set  in  cold  place  to 
harden.  Stir  twice  while  cooling  to  prevent 
prunes  from  settling.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 


You  never  tasted  a  better 
dessert  than  this  one  made 
with  prunes,  sugar  and 


{It  is  Granulated) 

KNOX  Gelatine  combines 
with  practically  every  fresh, 
dried  or  canned  fruit,  and  with 
all  flavors,  nuts  and  berries. 
It  is  a  kitchen  standby.  With 
it  you  can  make  Desserts, 
Salads,  Puddings,  Ice  Creams 
and  Candies.  And  it's  econom- 
ical, too,  for  a  package  makes 
two  quarts  of  jelly.  A  KNOX 
Gelatine  dish  is  a  welcome 
change  from  pie  and  cake. 

New  Recipe  Book  FREE 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name.  A 
pint  sample  free  for  2c  stamp  and 
your  dealer's  name. 

KNOX 
GELATINE 
432  Knox  Ave. 
Johnstown, 
N.Y. 


ftinuimmiuiinii 


READ  HOW  I  SAVE 


YOU  40% 


AND  GIVE  YOU 
BETTER  TREES,  TOO 

Get  my  new  fruit  book,  which  is  ready  to  show 
you  how  I  can  save  you  forty  cents  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  trees  you  buy. 

For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  been  in  the  Nurs- 
ery business  right  here  in  the  Southwest.  I  was 
probably  the  first  nurseryman  in  this  section  to 
sell  direct  to  my  customers  and  save  them  the  tree 
peddler's  commissions.  What  I  have  done  for 
others,  I  will  do  for  you. 

My  trees  are  all  good  clean  healthy  selected 
pure  strain,  guaranteed  true-to-name  slock — Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  etc 

No  charge  for  this  book  and  my  special  money 
saving  offer.    Just  send  your  name  today. 

TV.  F.  SCHEIX,  PROPRIETOR 

WICHITA  NURSERIES 

BOX  L-8 


WICHITA,  KAN \S 


nun i  on»  SEED  B00K 

N  U  L  V  U       TELLS  WHAT, 

How.  When  to  Plant  your  Vegetable  and 
Flower   Garden.     Sent   free   on  request. 

THE  HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers 
Drawer  X  CANTON,  OHIO 


PEACH  AND  APPLE 
TREES  2c  AND  UP 

Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Straw- 
berry Vines,  Nuts,  etc.  GEN  PINE  II A  I.E 
BP  DP  BO  from  Bearing. I.  II.  HAI.E  TREES. 
GENTINE  I>elieious  Apples.  Catalog  Free. 
Tenn.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  5:5,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


SEEDS 


Best  that  grow.  "We  sell 
direct  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  at  wholesale.  Big 
beautiful  catalogue  free. 
Write  today. 
ARCHIAS'  SEED  STORE. Box  IT,  Seilalia.  Mo. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN".  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAK. 


KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


MOTORMEN'-CONDUCTORS,  $80  MONTH- 
ly.  Interurbans  everywhere.  Experience  un- 
necessary.  Qualify  now.  State  age.  Book- 
let free.  Electric  Dept.,  807  Syndicate  Trust, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED— LIFE  BOOKER  T. 
Washington.  Big  book,  50  per  cent  dis- 
count, retail  price  only  $1.00.  Send  10c  as 
postage  on  free  outfit.  Credit  given.  Wil- 
more  Book  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  —  FARM  NEAR 
Emporia,  completely  equipped  for  dairying. 
Good  opportunity  for  young  man  who  knows 
cows  and  hogs.  Write  me  for  terms.  J.  H. 
Glotfelter,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  now  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WANTED  IN  EACH  COUNTY 
with  rig  or  auto  to  engage  in  a  profitable, 
dignified  business.  Big  money  and  easy 
■work  selling  the  famous  Seelye  Products. 
Wasa-Tusa,  Fro-Zona,  etc.  Needed  and 
wanted  in  every  home.  They  sell  them- 
selves. The  Seelye  Company,  438  Seelye 
Bldg.,  Abilene,  Kan. 


TELEGRAPHY  —  MORSE  AND  WIRE- 
less.  Also  station  agency  taught.  R.  R. 
and  Western  Union  wires  and  complete  Mar- 
coni wireless  station  in  school.  Graduates 
assisted.  Marconi  Co.  employs  our  wireless 
graduates.  Low  living  expense  —  easily 
earned.  Largest  school  —  established  forty 
years.  Investment  $25,000.  Correspondence 
courses  also.  Catalog  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, Bonner  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


120  ACRES,  CLOUD  COUNTY,  IM- 
proved,  $5,000.     1315  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  C.  C. 
Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  WESTERN 
Kansas  land,  good  80  acres  in  Atchison 
County.  Price,  $7,000.  What  can  you  offer? 
Harry  McStay,  Horton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  LEVEL  QUARTER  CHEY- 
enne  County,  Kansas,  near  town.  Well  im- 
proved. $4,600  net.  Incumbrance  $1,800. 
E.  W.  Perrige,  New  Cambria,  Kan. 


WANTED  —  GOOD  FARM,  WELL  Lo- 
cated; possession  next  spring.  Give  price 
and  description.  Address  S.  Lamb,  Box 
754,  Chicago. 


FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls.  Smith  &  Hughes,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
bull  calf.     John  Bogner,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS — TWO  FINE  REGISTERED 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen 
Elder,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  PURE-BRED  HERE- 
ford  yearling  bulls.  Priced  reasonable.  W. 
J.   Bilson,   Eureka,  Kan. 


EIGHT  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
bulls,  eight  to  fifteen  months  old.  One  herd 
header.    John  J.  Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— SOME  SHORTHORN  BULL 
calves.  R.  L.  Skubal,  Route  1,  Jennings, 
Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


RICH,  DELICIOUS  EXTRACTED  HONEY 
— 60  pounds,  $4.00;  120  pounds,  $7.50.  F. 
Monaghan,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


DOGS. 


TRAINED  COON  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS 
and  greyhounds.     Tom  Rice,  Garnett,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — TWO  REGISTERED  MALE 
greyhounds,  extra  good  coyote  dogs.  Chic 
Branson,   Adams,  Neb. 


TWO  REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND 
pups,  three  months  old.  Females,  $10  each. 
Pioneer  Kennels,  Alert,  Ind. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 

dogs    that  drive    from   the    heel.      Best  of 

breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte 
City,  Mo. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER — WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  BUY 
it  cheap.  Send  material  list  to  Box  1502, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — ONE  GASOLINE 
plowing  and  threshing  outfit.  Bender  & 
Schwab.  La  Crosse,  Kan. 


DEEP  WOODS  YOUNG  TREES  FOR 
transplanting.  Holly,  laurel,  cedar,  pine. 
Write  for  prices.  J.  T.  Watson,  George- 
town, Del. 


FARMERS,  LOOK  HERE!  A  GUARAN- 
teed  hame  fastener,  postpaid  for  35c  each. 
If  not  satisfied,  money  refunded.  I.  M, 
Beckner,   Rose  Hill,  Kan. 


GET  MY  AUCTION  MANUAL  AND 
learn  auctioneering.  Teaches  the  business 
thoroughly.  The  Auctioneer's  Journal  says, 
"Col.  Long's  Manual  is  the  most  thorough, 
most  complete  auction  treatise  ever  writ- 
ten." Sent  postpaid  this  month  for  two 
dollars.  Address  Col.  Long,  Route  6,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


WANTED 


WANTED — NICE  WHITE  WOOLY  ES- 
kimo-Spitz  puppies,  about  six  weeks  old. 
Brockway's  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


WISH  TO  HEAR  AT  ONCE  FROM  RE- 
liable  single  man  capable  of  managing  large 
ranch  successfully.  Mrs.  Ward,  Box  337, 
Valley,  Neb. 


WANTED — TO  SELL  OR  TRADE  $1,500 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Arkansas  River  Bed 
Oil  &  Gas  Company  of  Tulsa,  OTtla.,  for 
small  stock  of  general  merchandise,  grocer- 
ies preferred.  Will  pay  difference  in  cash. 
Write  R.  J.  Conneway,  Guthrie,  Okla. 


WANTED  —  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
parties  having  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  strain  with  trap-nest  records  of  200 
eggs  or  better.  State  price  on  cockerel  and 
eggs  by  the  hundred.  Fred  B.  Gebhart,  1605 
West  Street,  Topeka,  Kan 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE— CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — BLACK  REGISTERED  PER- 
cherons,  two  mares  with  foal.  Yearling 
stallion.     E.  S.  Sloan,  Fargo,  Okla. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  SHARE  STANDARD 
Poland  China  Record  Association  stock  with 
volumes  from  1901.  C.  M.  Garver,  Abilene, 
Kan. 


HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS 
for  sale;  also  White  Wyandotte  cockerels. 
All  birds  $5.00  and  over  shipped  on  ap- 
proval.    A.  G.  Burbank,  Cordova,  Neb. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY'S  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF 
tobacco  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  4  pounds 
for  $1.00;  10  pounds  for  $2.00.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities.  State  if  you  want 
chewing  or  smoking.  S.  Rosenblatt,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. 


PATENTS. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  mar- 
ket your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B. 
Owen,  116  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS— FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN, 
guaranteed  singers.  $2.50;  pair,  $3.50.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,   Jamestown,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  to  mate.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Roy  Young,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale,  $1  and  $2  each.  J.  W. 
Falkner.  Belvue,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $1  to  $5.  Eggs  from  blue  ribbon 
winners,  $3,  $2  and  $1  per  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Howard,  Byron,  Okla. 


COCHINS. 


WHITE  CORNISH — SILVER  CUP  WIN- 
ners.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Spellman  &  Spell- 
man,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  PULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.     Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 

each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  CUP 
winners.     Bert  White,  Burlingame,  Kan. 


300  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks  for  sale.  Fred  Kucera, 
Clarkson,  Neb. 


DUCKS  FOR  SALE — -WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FARMER 

 LANGSHANS.  

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


EXTRA  LARGE  GOOD  SCORING  BLACK 
Langshan  cockerels,  $2.50  and  $5  each.  Pul- 
lets, $15  per  dozen.  Guaranteed  to  suit.  H. 
Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  from  high  scoring  stock.  $1 
to  $5  each.  J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge, 
Mullinville,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


DUFF'S  MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCKS. — 
A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 


FIFTY  CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  Ringlet  strain,  $1.50  each,  six  for  $8. 
John  Tatge,  White  City,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS. 
High  quality.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wilson, 
Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — WICHITA  BLUE  RIB- 
bon  winners.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen.  Meek, 
Mulhall,  Okla. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50,  $2,  $3 
each.  Two  for  $5.  In  lots  of  six,  $6.  Nellie 
Yount,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  TO  $3. 
Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Fort  Scott, 
Kan. 


BUY  THE  BEST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each.  T. 
N.  Davis,  508  Fillmore  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  $1,  $1.50.  Fawn  White  I.  R. 
drakes,  $1.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  — 
Large,  vigorous,  well  marked,  $1.50  each. 
Call  soon,  get  the  best.  S.  R.  Blackwelder, 
Isabel,  Kan. 


NICE  BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  B.  Leghorns.  Cockerels,  $1.25,  six 
for  $6.  Cocks,  80  cents.  J.  Hammerli,  Oak 
Hill,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY.  BAR- 
gains  now  at  $1  each.  Fifteen  years  a 
breeder.  Florence  Belle  Ziller,  Hiawatha, 
Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain.  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions.  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — VERY 
best  laying  strain.  Fine  cockerels  for  sale, 
hatched  from  prize  winning  pens.  Light 
and  dark  matings.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.  C.  C. 
Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR    SALE  —  CHOICE    BARRED    PLY-  * 
mouth   Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,   1915.     Prices,   $2.50  to  $5.     L.  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  bred 
from  prize  winners.  Thompson  and  Bradley 
blood,  about  as  good  as  they  grow.  Write 
your  wants.    J.  L.  Deeds,  Lyons,  Kan. 


PETTIS'  BARRED  ROCKS  —  HIGHEST 
scoring  cockerels  St.  Joseph  show.  Heavy 
laying  strain.  Cockerels,  cocks,  $2  up.  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Pettis,  Wathena,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — COCKERELS  AT  TWO 
to  five  dollars  each.  I  refund  money,  less 
express  one  way,  if  not  satisfied.  My  hen 
won  first  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ells- 
worth. Booking  orders  for  eggs  now.  Write 
me.     C.  D.  Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plvmouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist.  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


3.479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18.  Blair,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kan. 


TWENTY   LEADING   VARIETIES,    EGGS  , 
and    baby    chicks.     Write    for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines.  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs.  $1.50  per  15. _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 
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LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Priced  right.     Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  and  $2  each.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.00 
and  $2.00  each.  F.  W.  Cornell,  Wakefield, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


FULL  BLOOD  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels  from  best  pens.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 


ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels;  Ackerman's  famous  lay- 
ing exhibition  strain.  From  200-egg  hens, 
$1.50  up;  winners  for  any  show,  $4.00  up. 
Also  few  good  females.  Cedar  View  Stock 
Farm,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— FINE 
dark  ones,  from  hens  scoring  to  94;  sired 
by  second  prize  cockerels,  Kansas  State 
Show.  Price,  $1  each;  $5  for  six.  Few  show 
birds,  $3  to  $5.  Will  win.  Jewell  Bros., 
Humboldt,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia. Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  PURE-BRED 
toms  $5,  hens  $3.  J.  W.  Wright,  Route  6, 
Newton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS 
for  sale  at  $4  each.  Big  husky  fellows. 
Geo.  L.  Reese,  Lost  Springs,  Wyo. 


OAK  HILL  FARM,  PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
Turkeys.  High  scoring,  from  98  to  98%, 
standard  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS 
for  sale,  range  raised,  five  dollars  each. 
Zada   Black  Hulburt,   Lakeland,  Kan. 


FINE  BOURBON  TURKEYS,  $3.50,  $4.00. 

Buff  Orpington  cockerels,   $1,   $2,  $3.  Buff 

Orpington  drakes,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel, 
Beverly,  Kan. 


PAYING  FOR  LIVE  TURKEYS,  17c; 
hens,  ducks,  geese,  12c;  guineas,  per  dozen, 
$4;  pigeons,  90c.  Coops  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys — Toms  twenty-four,  pullets  fifteen  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Miss  Lilian  Schaal,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 


FOR  SALE  —  W.  WYANDOTTE  COCK, 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winner,  high 
score.  Also  hens  and  pullets.  G.  D.  Wil- 
lems,  Inman,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZE 
stock.  Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3.  Also  pure  Single 
Comb  Reds,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nichol- 
son, Route  No.  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — BIG,  DARK 
red,  and  correctly  marked.  Why  not  get 
the  best  at  a  reasonable  price"?  Toms,  $4  to 
$7;  hens,  $3  to  $5.  Free  catalog.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,  Milan,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $». 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach.  Hays,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $S. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKER- 
els,  including  second  cockerel  Missouri  State 
Show,  others  his  equal.  Finely  marked, 
choice  cockerels,  $3  to  $5.  A  few  females. 
Our  stock  big  winners  Missouri  and  Kansas 
State  for  years.  Mrs.  Oscar  Felton,  Blue 
Mound,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLANDS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS.  $1  AND  $2 
each.    G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


FINE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $1  to  $3.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 


TWENTY  DEEP  ROSE  COMB  COCKER- 
els  for  sale.  Mrs.  Howard  Martindale,  Mad- 
ison, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
large,  husky,  deep  red,  for  $2.50  each.  Guar- 
anteed.    Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 
sale,  cockerels  and  pullets,  early  hatched, 
dark  red.  Prices  right.  E.  F.  Heisel,  Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
els.  hens,  cocks  and  pullets.  Brothers  and 
sisters  of  our  World's  Fair  winners.  Moore 
&  Moore.  1239  Larimer  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
els.  $2  to  $10.  Also  eggs  for  setting.  Write 
today  for  mating  list.  H.  L.  White,  1747  N. 
Waco,  Wichita,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels.  $2 
to  $15;  cocks.  $5.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


$2.?0  SENT  TODAY  WILL  BUY  ONE 
early-hatched  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerel,  bred 
from  World's  Fair  winners.  Great  laying 
strain.  J.  M.  Clark.  1012  Baltimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1.  Newton.  Kan. 
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WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  $1.00 
each.    Mrs.  Lucy  Lowe,  Pierceville,  Kan. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — 1,000  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Write  for  catalog.  Frank  Faha,  Jr.,  Box  K, 
Dyersville,  Iowa. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Snuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks 
and  capons  for  mothers  for  incubator  chicks. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Route  1,  Effingham,  Kan. 

QUALITY  WYANDOTTES  —  STOCK  AND 
eggs  for  sale.  Special  prices  on  a  few  good 
breeding  cockerels.  Square  Deal  Poultry 
Farm,  Exeter.  Neb. 

CHAMPION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OF 
the  West.  A  grand  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  If  you  want  to 
win  the  blue  at  your  show  this  winter  you 
will  need  some  of  my  birds,  as  they  are  bred 
to  lay  and  to  win  the  blue  for  you.  Write 
me  your  wants.  N.  Kornhaus,  Peabody, 
Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN  = 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

Collynie  Hampton  353998  in  Service. 
FOR  SALE  NOW:  Eight  good  bulls  from 
7  to  17  months  old;  four  Scotch,  four  Scotch 
topped  Bates.  Some  of  them  high-class  herd 
headers.  A  few  bred  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale  also.  Our  prices  are  not  high.  Farm 
one  mile  from  town. 

E.  S.  MYERS     -      -      CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Twenty  head  of  young  bulls 
for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20 
months.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good  thrifty 
condition  and  the  making  of  good  useful 
animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.TAYIOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 

ALFALFA  LEAF 
SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  for  sale,  from  8  to  14  months 
old.  Also  some  females,  bred  or  open,  with 
breeding  and  quality. 

John  Regier,  Whitewater,  Butler  Co.,  Kan. 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  choice  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  ten 
months  old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451. 
One  white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine 
and  priced  to  sell. 

C.  E.  HILL       -       -       TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  TVI.  HILL      -      LA  FONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Shorthorns 

Two  very  choice  yearling  bulls,  big-boned 
and  beefy;  few  nice  heifers  also.  Priced 
$100  to  $125. 

JEWELL  BROS.,  HUMBOLDT,  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights'  Shorthorns 

Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch   and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  tp  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES.  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529,  a  2,500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MARKLEY  &  SON,  MOUND  CITY.  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  great  sale  of  O. 
I.  C.  and  Chester  White  bred  sows  to  be 
held  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  February  2.  The 
catalog  shows  a  richly  bred  and  very  useful 
lot  of  sows  and  gilts  in  this  offering. 
Messrs.  Harvey  and  Goodspeed  own  two  of 
the  best  herds  of  that  breed  now  in  exist- 
ence. Both  are  practical  breeders  and  have 
succeeded  in  developing  the  type  of  white 
hogs  that  matures  early  to  a  good  weight 
and  has  show  ring  quality.  The  gilts  that 
jvill  go  in  this  sale  are  by  such  boars  as 
Sweepstakes  Giant  25957,  International  Boy 
22935,  Wildwood  Prince  28531,  Sultan  30543. 
They  are  bred  to  Sweepstakes  Giant,  Sunny 
Bar  34087,  Missouri  Perfection  33435,  Show 
Me  35057,  and  Harvest  Lad  32125.  The 
tried  sows  catalogued  include  a  number  of 
noted  producers,  among  them  Isabelle  66594, 
Beauty  59226.  Rose  59228,  Anna  50688,  Bar- 
ber Girl  42882,  Aileen  70064,  Maxine  70060, 
and  other  great  producers  of  the  breed. 

O.  H.  Fitzimmons,  of  White  City,  Kan., 
One  of  the  successful  Poland  China  breed- 
ers, has  announced  a  bred  sow  sale  to  be 
held  at  White  City,  January  20.  Mr.  Fitz- 
immons will  catalog  a  very  choice  offering 
for  this  sale.  There  will  be  two  extra  good 
tried  sows,  fourteen  choice  spring  gilts,  and 
he  will  also  sell  five  outstanding  fall  boars 
and  his  great  herd  boar,  Blue  Valley  Ex. 
The  sows,  gilts  and  young  boars  were  sired 
hy  such  boars  as  Blue  Vallev  Jr.,  Mogul's 
Success.  Orange  Vallev  and  King  of  Kansas 
Jr.  The  sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  Blue 
Valley  Ex  and  King  of  Kansas  Jr.  Mr. 
Fitzimmons  is  one  of  the  successful  breed- 
ers who  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  type 
of  Poland  China  that  is  very  profitable  for 
the  farmer  and  feeder. 


CORRECTION 

JOHN  0.  HUNT'S  DUROC 
SALE  at  Marysville,  Ks. 

will  be  held  Jan.  19th  in- 
stead of  Jan.  20,  as  an- 
nounced in  issueof  J  an. 8 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Sis  go's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.    Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISG0,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 
BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0CS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize   winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON,  AKRON.  IOWA. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  Country  Gentleman  132541,  Gold 
Medal  176231  and  Long  Wonder  2d  168335. 
All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood.  We  price 
them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A,  REED        -        LYONS,  KANSAS 


BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

One  herd  boar  4  years  old,  sired  by  Buddy 
K  4th,  $50.  Twenty  spring  and  summer 
boars,  $15  to  $20.  Twenty  spring  gilts, 
weight  175  to  230,  safe  in  pig  to  a  good  son 
of  Otey's  Dream,  $25  to  $30.  Forty  fall  pigs 
at  $10. 

R.  C.  WATSON      -       ALTOONA,  KANSAS 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


LYNCH'S  IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's 

Boars  and   gilts,  not  related.  Big-boned 

easy-feeding  kind.  Best  of  breeding.  Priced 
right. 

W.  H.  LYNCH     -  -     READING,  KANSAS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Chesters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

IMMUNE  0.  I.  C's— BRED  GILTS 

HARRY  W.  HAYNES,  MERIDEN,  KANSAS 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.  Pedigrees  fur- 
nished. 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec'y. 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Extra  good  March  boars,  outstanding  Feb- 
ruary and  March  gilts  bred  to  choice  boars 
for  March  and  April  farrow.  All  big,  easy- 
feeding  type.  All  immune.  Priced  right. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


OLIVER'S  JERSEYS. 
For  Sale — Jersey  bull  dropped  Nov.  15, 
1914.  Solid  gray  fawn,  shading  darker  on 
sides  and  neck.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's  Owl 
79641;  dam,  Fauvic's  Wild  Rose  253822,  im- 
ported, ten  months  record  milk  6,845.1  lbs.; 
fat,  328.44  lbs.,  on  every-day  care  and  dairy 
feed.  This  is  a  magnificent  bull,  guaranteed 
to  please.  Price,  $100.  Address 
ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  fp'1  very  cheap. 
S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
sas— Established  1878. 

Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 
to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON.  KANSAS. 


R.  J. 


CHAMPION  BLOOD 

T\       Young  bulls  by   Cretesia's  Interested  Owl 
I    1 14512,   whose  sister  has  broken   the  Jersey 
milk   record,   giving   19.744  pounds  of  milk. 
These  bulls  are  out  of  very  good  cows.  Write 
or  call  on  R.  A.  G I LLI LAN D,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


I 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 
They   are  bargains   and   will   soon   go  at 
prices  asked;  2  to  5  months  old.    Write  to- 
day.   Parkdale  Farm,  Vandplia,  Mo. 

BARGAINS  IN  JERSEY  BULLS. 

Two-year-old  brother  of  Pride  of  Topeka, 
also  one  son  of  serviceable  age. 
JAS.  H.  SCOTT.  ROUTE  1,  TOPEKA.  KAN. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN    -----   PAOLA,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


LADDER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.    Also  have  a  barn  full  of  mv 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 

C.  W.  LAMER,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 

OFFICE.  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action  Grown  right 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  cetteiU' 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS  '  STT  T>s 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo    Pacific  Rv 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

™B  SALE— Span  of  8-year-old  mares,  ton,  imported- 
span  of  2  and  3-year-olds.  All  in  foal  and  show?n-  good 
to  imported  horse,  Kossuth.  Three  spans  of  yearifngs 
coming  twos.  All  of  the  above  as  good  as  ever  eS 
Twenty  head  ot  two-year-old  jacks,  the  big  Missouri  kind : 
ten  head  of  jmnets,  all  bred.  This  stuff,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  room,  I  will  sell  at  rates  to  suit  purchaser 
Can  show  sire  and  dams  of  all  stuff.  Cash  or  time 
OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JENNETS  and  PERCHERONS 

Jacks  15  to  16%  hands  standard    two  to  five  years,  very  best  bone  and  quality. 

AL  E.  SMITH,  PROPRIETOR  ^  °™J  ™j3®lbua>  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14%  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Two  extra 
good  registered  Perche- 
ron stallions.  Two  choice 
registered  mares,  extra 
large,  in  foal  to  regis- 
tered stallion. 


H.  A.  BITTER 


Kiowa 


Kansas 


JACKS  AID  JEHNETS 


IjJ  Large  Mammoth  Black 
***  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  I1L 


HARRIS  BROS. 
90  PERCHERONS  SO 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  lire  and  let  lire  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 

TENTH  ANNUAL 

Breeders  Sale 

Fifty  head  of  registered  saddle  stallions, 
mares,  jacks,  jennets,  and  draft  horses,  on 

TUESDAY,  FEB.  1 

This  will  be  the  best  bunch  of  stuff  that 
will   be   under   the    hammer  this   year.  If 
interested,  write  for  catalogue. 
HAMILTON  BROS.  MEXICO.  MO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Engl  e  wood 


Kansas 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions — Nine- 
teen ton  and  2, 200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds,  34  coming  3's,  17  coming  2's. 
Grandsons  international  champion  Pink. 
23  registered  mares  for  sale.  Just  above 
Kansas  City.  Fred  Chandler  Percheron 
Farm.  Route  7,  Chariton.  Iowa. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  HANNUM,  JR.    -     CARTHAGE,  MO. 

Home  Phone  817  Bla<vk. 
I   

A LATIMER  WILSON,  Creston,  la.  Home- 
•  bred  draft  stallions  $250  to  $400,  except 
two.  Imported  stallions  cheaper  than  any- 
where else. 


THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 

J.  D.  HOLMAN       -     6  CLRRYVILLE,  MO. 


YOU  CAN   BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers 
M.  G.  BI«HAM  .V  sons.  OZAWKIE,  KAN, 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PIXE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshires  to  lamb 
March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  Kellerton.  Ia. 


KANSAS    FARMER  Jan«ary  15>  J!,lti 


HARVEY  AND  GOODSPEED'S 

Great  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Bred  Sow  Sale 

AT  MARYVILLE,  MO.,  FEBRUARY  2,  1916. 

FIFTEEN  CHOICE  TRIED  SOWS 
THIRTY-FIVE  SPRING  GILTS 

Gilts  arc  sired  by  such  boars  as  Sweepstakes 
Giant,  International  Boy,  WiUlwood  Prince  and 
Sultan.  They  are  bred  to  Sweepstakes  Giant, 
Sunny  Bar,  Missouri  Perfection,  Show  Me,  and 
Harvest  Lad. 

The  offering  of  tried  sows  will  include  noted 
dams  of  the  breed  such  as  Isabelle,  Minnehaha, 
Rose,  Beauty,  Anna,  Barber  Girl,  Aileen,  Maxine, 
and  other  great  producers. 

Bids  sent  to  auctioneers  in  our  care  will  be  fairly 
treated.     Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

J.  H.  HARVEY  OR  F.  B.  GOODSPEED, 


MARYVILLE,  MISSOURI 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


FITZIMMON'S  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

AT  WHITE  CITY,  KANSAS,  JANUARY  20,  1916 

TWENTY- TWO  HEAD  OF  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  AND  FALL  BOARS. 

Two  extra  good  tried  sows,  fourteen  choice  spring 
gilts,  five  good  fall  boars,  also  my  herd  boar,  Blue  Val- 
ley Ex.  The  sows  and  fall  boars  were  sired  by  such 
boars  as  Mogul's  Success,  Orange  Valley,  King  of  Kan- 
sas .Tr.,  and  Blue  Valley  Jr.  The  sows  are  bred  to  King 
of  Kansas  Jr.  and  Blue  Valley  Ex.  Bids  sent  to  auctioneers  in  my  care  will 
In'  fairly  treated.    Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

O.  H.  FITZSMMONS,   ....   WHITE  CITY,  KANSAS 


DUROC  BRED  SOW  SALE 

FORMOSO,  KAN.,  JAN.  26 

25  — HEAD  RICHLY  BRED  DUROC  SOWS  — 25 

By  Crimson  Defender  142579,  Model  A  168243, 
Buddy  O.  K.  133089,  and  Dreamland  Col.  106175, 
out  of  richly-bred  dams.  Bred  to  Crimson  De- 
fender and  Marsh  Creek  Col.  Send  for  catalog. 
Bids  sent  to  auctioneer  in  my  care  will  be  fairly 
treated.    Entire  offering  is  cholera  immune. 

R.  P.  WELLS,   Formoso,  Kansas 

COL.  J.  A.  HOWELL,  AUCTIONEER. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Poland's 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but  the  preserver  of  the 
OLD   ORIGINAL,   BIG-BONED   SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  .spring  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  weaned,  pairs  or  trios,  not  akin. 

Arrange  to  attend  our 
ANNUAL.  FEBRUARY  9  BROOD  SOW  SALE. 
For  information  and  catalog  address 
XI.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,  JAMESPORT,  MISSOURI 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Palmer's  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  first  in  senior 
pig  class,  junior  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Pigs, 
either  sex,  by  this  boar:  also  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  him.  For  prices  and  description 
write  _ 
("HAS.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5.  Marion.  Kan. 

PERFECTION   SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Special  prices  on  summer  boars — the  old 
original  spotted  kind.  Booking  orders  for 
fall  pigs  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow. 
Get  our  prices  and  free  circular  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

Henry's  Bag-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big- 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON.  KAN. 

ENOS  IMMUNED  POLANDS. 

Fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  the  noted 
herd  boars,  Orphan  Chief  and  Mastodon 
King.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  my  herd 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  early  spring  farrow. 
One  hundred  head  to  pick  from.  Everything 
guaranteed  immune.  Write  or  phone. 
A.  R.  ENOS       -       -       RAMONA,  KANSAS 

PINE  GROVE    POLAND  HERD 

Choice  big-type  spring  boars  and  gilts,  a  few  fall 
gilts,  by  Sunflower  King  by  King  of  Kansas  and 
Major  by  Designer  by  Expansion.  Tops,  $25;  a  few 
for  $20.    Also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

N.  E.  COPELAND,  WATERVILLE,  KANSAS 

FAIR  VIEW  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — -A  few  good  heavy-boned 
boars.  Also  splendid  lot  of  fall  yearling  and 
spring  gilts,  bred  for  March  and  April'  lit- 
ters.   All  priced  to  sell. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send  for  my  bred  sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE  DEAN,  R.   P.,   WESTON,  MO. 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  ARKEI.L,  R.  4.  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SCHNEIDER'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Extra  good  boars,  serviceable  age.  sired  by 
Referendum  2d  out  of  choice  dams.  Priced 
to  sell.    Joe  Schneider   Nortonville,  Kan. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.      Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  1ND. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


CLYDE  G I  ROD— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  R0B1S0N—  At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

M.  M.  MERCEDES  PIETERTJE  HOMESTEAD  156587  AT  HEAD  OF  HERD. 

Pure-brod  and  high-grade  llolstolns,  all  ages.  Large  selection.  U25  head  to  choose  from.  One  hundred 
fifty  springing  cows  and  heifers,  all  the  right  type,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  hulls  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  best 
milking  strains,  to  freshen  soon,  as  well  as  fresh  cows  on  hand.  Our  pure  bred  heifers  are  choice,  some 
with  A.  K.  O  records  under  three  years  of  age.  Fifteen  pure-bred  hulls,  ages  6  to  24  months,  all  out  of 
A.  R.  ().  dams  and  from  record  sires.  Bring  your  dairy  expert — the  better  informed  the  easier  to  please. 
Write  or  wire  your  wants.  _  .  —  — .  .  —  -     —  ,        _  _ 

GIROD  &  RQBISQN,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON         ...         -         TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S    HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.   Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TORREY      -------       TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


Regier's  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE  —  Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O. 
bulls.  One  A.  R.  O.  15.78  pounds  butter 
cow,  gave  12,386  pounds  milk  in  292  days, 
will  be  fresh  December.    Price,  $275. 

G.  Regier  &  Sons 


WHITEWATER 


KANSAS 


LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargains. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kan. 


BIG-TYPE  BERKSHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
J.  V.  FISH,  Route  7.  Bolivar.  Mo. 


NASH'S  BERKSHIRES 

Choice   bred   gilts   from   $25  to 
$35.    Bred  to  two  first  prize  state 
winners.     Choice   fall   pigs  ready 
to  go  at  $25  per  pair. 
C.  G.   NASH,  ESKRIDGE,  KAN. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


SHAW'S  H  A  MPSH  I  RES 

150  registered  Tlampshires.  all 
ages,  nicely  belted,  best  of 
breoding.  all  immuned  double 
treatment.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Priced  to  sell. 

WALTER  SHAW 
Route  6    -     Wichita,  Kansas 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTEBERRY  &  SON  - 


LANCASTER,  MO. 


IMMUNE  HAMPSHIRES  — Choice  gilts, 
bred  or  open,  with  size,  finish  and  prolific 
qualities.     Louis  J.  Pauisen,  Cordova,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 
CHOICE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

One  born  September  7,  1915,  nearly  white; 
one  born  September  30,  1915,  grandson  of 
world's  champion,  two  years  old.  Priced 
worth  the  money. 

H.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Route  fi.  Abilene.  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON.  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.     These  bargains  will  not  last 

°"S    J.  P.  MAST,  SCRANTON,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety    head    of    high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.    Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Beit  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fres'an  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS.,  Rossville,  Kansas 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis   Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  13G382 

Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE.  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 
(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BOLLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN  SCHNEIDER.  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

EWING'S  HOLSTEINS 

Watch    this    space    in    future    issues  for 
something  good  in  Holsteins. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Product  of  twenty  ye^.rs  breeding.  Write 
me  for  a  good  bull  call.  Two  ready  to  use. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Did  You  Know  that  the  Dam  of  Iowana  De 
Cola  Walker,  who  beads 

TREDICO  FARM  HERD 

Made  S12.25  pounds  of  butter  from  18,047.0 

pounds  of  milk? 
TREDICO  PAR  M,  Knule   14,  K'ngmnn,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


The  Profitable  Breed  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  and 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 

Hamilton  Bros.,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  breeders 
of  saddle  horses,  draft  horses,  jacks  and 
jennets,  claim  Tuesday,  February  1,  191(1,  as 
the  date  of  their  tenth  annual  sale.  Fifty 
head  of  saddle  and  draft  stallions  and  mares 
and  jacks  and  jennets  will  be  catalogued  for 
this  sale. 


We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence — 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOU5 

Phone  8454.  Route  fi,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 
MENTION     KANSAS     FAR    IE  R 


FINE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from  heavj 
milkers,  $20  each.  Registered  yearling  bull, 
$85.   Edgewood  Farm,  R.  3.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

For  Sale — One  carload  breeding  cows,  one 
carload  heifer  calves,  75  yearling  bulls,  25 
two-year-old  bulls.  Come  and  see  our  herd. 
PERRY  BROS. 

Alta  Vista,  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers.  

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,   big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GKO  EN  MILLER.    Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915   bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

THE  GUERNSEY  \s  popular  amond 

the  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  £co> 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  toWger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box         Peterboro,  N.H. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 


SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heaeock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Han. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm.  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence.  Mo. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 

TAKEN  CP — BY  G.  C.  RANDALL,  IN 
Wabaunsee  Township,  Waubaunsee  County, 
post  office  address  Wamego.  Kansas,  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  1915,  one  red  steer 
with  no  marks  or  brands,  about  two  years 
old.  Appraised  at  $50.00.  L.  B.  Burt. 
County  Clerk. 

The  announcement  of  William  Inge  &  Co., 
of  Independence,  Kan.,  that  they  will  hold  a 
sale  of  registered  Guernseys  at  Independ- 
ence, January  19.  will  interest  Guernsey 
breeders  and  dairymen.  They  will  offer  a 
choice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  and  young 
bulls.  They  will  also  sell  one  imported  herd 
bull. 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


olume  54,  Number  4 


TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    JANUARY  22,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


J 


DOING  the  chores  is  frequently  the  most  disagreeable  work  on  the  farm.  Money 
invested  in  conveniences  for  handling  manure  and  feed,  or  in  piping  water  to  where 
needed,  lightens  labor  and  brings  a  daily  return. 

Through  lack  of  proper  equipment  many  a  needless  mile  is  traveled.  Poorly  plan- 
ned barns  and  yards  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  caring  for  farm  stock.  Every  unnecessary 
step  costs  money  and  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  business. 

Labor  is  usually  the  limiting  factor  in  conducting  farm  operations.  The  most 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  size  and  profits  of  the  business  is  to  invest  money  in 
making  the  labor  more  efficient. 

The  installing  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  house,  where  the  partner  in  the  farm 
business  must  work,  not  only  adds  to  her  comfort  but  to  that  of  the  family  as  well,  and  in- 
creases the  capacity  for  productive  work  from  all.  Money  invested  in  a  well  planned, 
comfortable  house  with  modern  conveniences,  will  return  good  interest  on  the  investment. 

— G.  C.  W. 


r 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


Eastern 
OkMho] 


No  9oil  in  any  country  on  earth  can 
produce  a  greater  variety  of  crops  than 
that  of  Eastern  Oklahoma 

along  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

and  it  is  akw  the  stockman's  ideal,  as  with 
good  management  live  stock  can  feed  on 
green  pasture  almost  the  year  round.  Winters 
are  so  mild  and  open  that  plows  run  every 
month;  oats  are  seeded  in  February,  and  corn 
in  early  March. 

J. T.  Primrose,  MclntoshiCounty,  Oklahoma, 
reports  the  following  experience  on  82>4 
acres  in  1915.  This  is  a  very  conservative 
example,  for  both  the  crop  yields  and  the 
prices  are  comparatively  low: 

20  acres  Alfalfa,  80  tons  atSlO,  $800.00 
8     "     Sorghum,  yielded 

700  gal.  Syrup  35c  $245, 
22  bu.Seed  at$2.5C-$55,  300.00 
1J£  "     Potatoes,  2  Crops,  136 bu.  84.00 
2    "     Sweet  Potatoes,  150  bu.  75.00 
1    "     Cotton  32.00 
Gross  Receipts  $1,291.00 
Bent  $5  per  acre  162.5.0 
$1,128.50 

Send  for  free  booklets 

published  by  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm 
Bureau,  composed  of  bankers  and  business 
men  who  have  no  land  to  sell  but  are  inter- 
ested solely  in  inducing  practical,  substantial 
farmers  to  settle  and  develop  the  fine  farm 
lands  there— lands  at  $10  to  $60  per  acre, 
which  will  raise  as  high  as  30  bu. 
of  wheat,  75  bu.  of  corn,  80  bu.  of 
oats  and  6  tons  of  alfalfa  a  season. 
Write  for  these  booklets  nowl 
R  W  Hockaday, 
Colonization  Agent,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
1524  Railway  Exchange.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEN  WANTED 


LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  $150 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
Bhop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  booka  used.  Tools  free. 
l?n  »7  P"  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
MY  **. SLiB-i  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  aut» 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL, 
.     115S  East 
15th  Street, 
[J?  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 


Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and   address  today. 


C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


*f  9  o?s»»ep  Faad  |  tlE^o 
VIC    SrSnder.      |  $  1 0  Steel  Wind  Mill. , 


.We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
'price  list- 

GURR8E  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Sevanth  Bt„  Topeka,  Kansas 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 
„v  12':  c.  per  rod.    Many  other  styles 
and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
6857  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


Corn  Belt  Mill 

Ttft 


Days  Grind8moreearcornorsmallgriin, 
free      wit  hless  power,  than  any  other  mill. 
Doesn't  warm  the  feed.  Lathe-centered 
Burrs  may  be  changed  in  three  minctes. 
Tryit20daysfree.    Write  today  for 

fcooUet  Spartan  Mfg.  Co. 


BOWS  HER  SWE£p  MILLS 


Different  from  nil  others.  Grind  Corn  with 

shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  all  kinds 
of  email  grain.  4  and  2  hone  size..,. 

(AI«o  make  10  ni?.es  of  belt  mills) 

^FREE—  Folder  in  "Feeds  and  Manures" 
C.N.P.Bowsher  Co.. South  Bond,  Ind. 

Patterson  Machinery  Co.,  1225  W.  11th  St..Kanaa9  City.Mo. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  FENCING  PROBLEM 


January  22, 


WIRE  fences,  particularly  in  the 
North  Central  states,  are  very 
generally  replacing  tliose  of 
stone,  woodi  and  hedge  as  the  latter  be- 
come unserviceable.  Where  high-priced 
land,  scarcity  of  timber,  and  high  wages 
for  farm  labor  exist,  the  farmer  can  no 
longer  afford  to  construct  any  but  wire 
fence.  The  extent  to  which  this  fencing 
is  now  being  used  is  shown  in  a  recent 
report,  published  as  Bulletin  321  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
contains  the  results  of  investigations 
into  the  cost  of  fencing  farms  in  the 
North  Central  states.  In  all  of  the 
twelve  states  from  which  data  were  ob- 
tained wire  constituted  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  fencing,  and  in 
Western  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Northern  Minnesota  the  percentage  of 
wire  was  more  than  ninety-nine. 

The  general  and  increasing  use  of  wire 
for  farm  fencing  in  this  section  has  com- 
pelled the  farmer  to  consider  very  seri- 
ously what  system  will  be  most  suitable 
to  his  needs.  A  farm  fence,  says  the 
bulletin  already  mentioned,  should  com- 
bine the  two  qualities  of  service  and 
economy.  To  give  satisfactory  service 
it  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  turn  all 
kinds  of  stock  without  injury  to  them. 
To  be  economical  it  must  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  durability. 
The  fence  that  is  erected  at  a  low  initial 
cost  is  not  necessarily  economical,  for 
it  may  be  short  lived. 

'In  selecting  a  woven  wire  fense,  it  is 
preferable  to  economize  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  wires  rather  than  by  using 
a  lighter-weight  wire.  A  fence  the  spac- 
ing in  which  is  too  wide  to  turn  swine 
satisfactorily  will  prove  quite  adequate 
when  only  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  are  to 
be  considered.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
who  keeps  no  swine,  can  save  money  by 
doing  away  with  wires  that  are'  not 
needed.  The  factor  which  determines 
the  price  of  woven-wire  fencing  is  its 
weight,  so  that  in  fences  of  the  same 
height  a  wide-spaced  fence  with  compar- 
atively few  wires  costs  less  than  a  nar- 
row-spaced one  with  more  wires.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  generally 
recognized  that  the  use  of  heavy  wire  in 
fencing  is  economical.  The  initial  cost 
of  the  heavy  wire  is  greater,  but  its 
durability  is  more  than  sufficient  to  off- 
set this  disadvantage.  The  labor  and 
other  costs  in  the  construction  of  a 
fence  are  practically  the  same  whether 
a  heavy  or  light  grade  of  wire  is  used, 
but  with  heavy  Mire  the  fence  lasts  so 
much  longer  that  this  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  distributed  over  a  much  longer 
time.  That  this  is  appreciated  by  a 
majority  of  farmers  is  indicated  by  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  heavy  wire 
that  is  being  sold  for  fencing  purposes. 

For  the  general  farm  on  which  all 
kinds  of  stock  are  kept,  and  on  which 
the  rotations  practiced  call  for  tempo- 
rary pastures,  the  common  type  of  fence 
now  being  adopted  in  the  North  Central 
States  is  one  which  has  approximately 
ten  line  wires  and  a  total  height  of 
about  four  feet.  The  bottom  wires  are 
spaced  about  three  inches  apart.  Such 
a  fence  constructed  from  all  No.  9  wire 
with  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  on  the  top, 
Osage  orange,  locust,  red  cedar,  steel,  or 
cement  line  posts  set  a  rod  apart,  and 
ends  and  braces  of  the  same  materials 
as  for  the  line  posts  at  distances  of 
forty  rods,  can  be  constructed,  it  is  fig- 
ured, for  93}  cents  a  rod.  This  allows 
a  labor  cost  of  9  cents  a  rod.  The  cost 
of  the  wire  itself  is  estimated  at  40 
cents,  the  line  posts  at  28  cents,  and  the 
ends  and  braces  at  12*  cents  a  rod. 
Such  a  fence  is  exceptionally  durable 


and  should  last  approximately  twenty- 
two  years.  Cheaper  fences  can,  of 
course,  be  constructed  with  less  expen- 
sive materials.  Allowing  for  repairs,  de- 
preciation, and  interest  at  5  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  the  total  annual  cost  of 
upkeep  for  a  fence  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed should  be  9  cents  per  rod.  In 
addition,  the  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land  which  the  fence  occupies,  and 
thus  withdraws  from  tillage  or  pasture, 
should  be  included. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  timber  in  the 
North  Central  States  which  has  already 
resulted  in  popularizing  wire  fencing,  is 
also  increasing  the  cost  of  posts  for 
these  fences,  and  may  ultimately  result 
in  a  more  general  adoption  of  some  sub- 
stitute for  a  wooden  post.  The  only 
kinds  of  timber  fence  posts  which  in 
their  natural  condition  last  on  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  fifteen  years  are 
Osage  orange,  locust,  red  cedar,  mul- 
berry, catalpa,  and  burr  oak.  The  sup- 
ply of  all  these  is  limited,  and  most  of 
them  in  the  areas  where  they  are  not 
native  are  high  priced. 

In  the  past,  before  wire  fences  came 
into  such  general  use,  Osage  orange  hedge 
was  much  used  for  fencing  purposes,  and 
many  of  these  hedges  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  into  trees  from  which 
posts  have  been  cut.  On  high-priced 
land,  however,  this  is  not  a  profitable 
practice,  because  the  hedge  row  con- 
sumes the  fertility  of  much  land  that 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  for 
crop  production.  The  supply  of  locust 
timber  is  constantly  decreasing,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  price,  and  most  of  the 
red  cedar  posts  used  in  the  corn-belt 
area  have  to  be  shipped  from  the  South- 
ern States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  farmers 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  steel  and  concrete  posts.  The 
chief  objection  to  steel  posts,  that  they 
are  bent  by  heavy  stock  rubbing  against 
them,  may  be  overcome  both  by  the 
proper  construction  of  the  fence  so  that 
the  strain  is  transmitted  along  the  line 
to  the  end  posts,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
heavier  posts.  Concrete  posts  are  com- 
monly believed  to  be  especially  durable, 
but  to  secure  this  quality  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  in  the  construction.  More- 
over, such  posts  should  not  be  used  for 
at  least  a  month,  or,  better  still,  for 
three  months,  after  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  mold.  On  farms  where 
sand  and  gravel  are  available,  however, 
and  where  the  work  may  be  done  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  labor  might 
not  otherwise  be  profitably  employed, 
the  construction  of  concrete  fence  posts 
is  quite  feasible.  The  concrete,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

Still  another  method  of  meeting  the 
increasing  cost  of  durable  timber  for 
fence  posts  is  the  use  of  preservatives 
on  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wood.  Creosote 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  of 
common  preservatives,  and  short-lived 
timbers  that  are  properly  treated  with 
it  should  withstand  decay  as  long  as  the 
most  durable  woods.  The  treatment  is 
simple  and  can  easily  be  done  on  the 
farm.  Detailed  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained  from  the  de- 
partment. 

Whatever  form  of  fence  post  is 
adopted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  very  poor  economy  to  construct  a 
fence  in  which  the  posts  will  decay  be- 
fore the  wire  does.  In  such  an  event 
the  fence  has  to  be  restretched  on  a  new 
set  of  posts,  the  cost  of  repairs  will  be 
considerably  increased,  and  full  efficiency 
will  not  be  obtained  from  the  wire. 


MODERN  DAIRY  BARN"  OX  FORTY-ACRE  FARM  OF  J.  W.  BIGGER, 
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PERFECTION 

STRAW  SPREADER 

£J.ETS  rid  of  those  straw  piles— 
^  whirls  the  wet,  dry,  chunky 
or  frozen  straw  back  onto  your 
land  in  an  even  swath  16  to  20  feet 
wide  —  returns  the  nitrogen  to  your  soil  — 
makes  a  humus  mulch  that  increases  your 
yield — keeps  the  soil  from  blowing  —  spreads 
manure  better  and  farther  than  any  manure 
spreader  made.  Working  parts  are  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil  bath.  No  forks  or  hooks  to 
catch  clothing.  Costs  less  than  a  manure 
spreader  and  attaches  to  any  rack  or  barge 
in  two  hours  time.  Light  weight  and  light 
draft.  If  we  have  no  dealer  in  your  section. 

Send  Us  Yonr  Dealer's  Name 

and  address  —  we  will  see  that  you  get  3 
chance  to  see  the  "Perfection"  and  will 
also  send  you  a  pleasing  souvenir. 


UNION  FOUNDRY  & 

MACHINE  COMPANY 
Box  B.  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Build  It Yoursel 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  ai 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  tarm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2x6' s.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and 


piANsrREE  jji 


It  will  mix  SYz  cu.  ft.  at  a  batch,  » 
has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  lh; 
engine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  f : 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine-- and  costs  you  alii 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  <j 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  pi 
will  come  al  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Boi  2450     Itblirka,  I 


MixYourOwnConcret 


citt  FRE1 


_  giving  Ropp' 
New  Calculator  FREE  t 


are 


every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has   not   yet  set"" 
for  a  copy.  Hopp's  Calcula 
tor  should  be  in  the  band 
of  every  farmer.  It  will  in 
Btantly  give  the  correct  answer  t 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic.   We  will  also  aer,  j 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  yon  why  it  is  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  anc 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owners 
«  if  you  want  a  farm  fence  the 
will  last,  and  etay  trim  and  tigfc 
the  year  round,  write  for  theei 
FREE  books  today. 
_  Keystone  Steel  and  Wre  Co.  , 

732  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILl« 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new* 

chapters— tells  facts  about  every! 
pe of  silo — homemade,  stave  J 
brick. cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needa 
—impartial  suggestions  foe 
making  most  profits  .264  pages 
—10  page  index — Copyrighted 
Nov.l914,covers  41  silage  crops, 
lend  for  new  book:  it  Deatsall 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


Ditching- 

Made  Easy 

with  the  common  sense 

cleans  out  laterals — grades  road^ 
|  guarantee.  All  Steel — Simple — Practical 

I  Price  only  one-fourth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
I  work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Ask  your  dealer  or  wrtto 
for  full  Information  and  Introductory  proposition . 
Owensbo;oOitch8r&6raderC8.Us.Bu825fOwensbore,K|. 


FORD  JOKE  BOOK 


All  lue  latest  ana  best  tunny  joices,  ana  stones 
the  FORD  automobile.  Hundred!  of  them  and 
good  ones.  Also  JITNEY  jokes,  Moving  Pictur 
and  Scage  jokes.  Laugh  till  you  shake,  A  neat  colot* 
covered  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS, 
i  PIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  323 
tJXK. NORWALK,  CONN. 


OARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  MEETS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
ite  Board  of  Agriculture  which  was 
d  in  Topeka,  last  week,  should  have 
1  a  large  attendance  of  farmers.  A 
st  valuable  and  useful  program  was 
en.   The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy 
H  this  kept  many  people  away.  Al- 
^>ugh  the  attendance  was  not  what  it 
r»uld  have  been,  it  was  fairly  represen- 
,  ive. 

A  great  many  seem  to  have  the  im- 
t  ssion  that  this  annual  meeting  is  only 
members  of  the  board  and  the  dele- 
tes sent  to  represent  the  various 
jinty  agricultural  associations.  The 
eendid  program  prepared  by  the  secre- 
•y  of  the  board,  is  for  all  who  will 
ne.  It  is  a  state  institution  and  is 
Sported  at  state  expense. 
This  year  the  members  of  the  board 
'med  to  take,  more  than  the  usual  in- 
,est  in  the  work  that  is  being  done, 
ey  lingered  after  the  formal  public 
sions  had  closed  and  discussed  in  Sec- 
tary Mohler's  office,  plans  for  doing 
.re  that  would  be  helpful  in  promoting 
Y  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 
Several  active  young  farmers  have 
oi  elected  to  membership  on  the  board 
I  recent  years,  these  being  Dr.  O.  0. 
m,  Ottawa;  H.  W.  Avery,  Wakefield; 
1  E.  L.  Barrier,  Eureka.  These  men 
j  leaders  in  their  home  communities, 
ey  are  living  on  their  farms  and  are 
close  touch  with  agricultural  condi- 
jns  as  they  must  be  met  by  those  now 
I  the  harness.  The  new  officers  are : 
[T.  Tredway,  La  Harpe,  president;  R. 
Ward,  Belleville,  vice  president;  A.  W. 
[nth,  McPherson,  treasurer;  J.  C. 
ihler  was  re-elected  secretary. 
;E.  L.  Barrier,  who  was  elected  to  take 
A  place  of  R.  B.  Ward  on  the  board,  is 
,breeder  of  Angus  cattle  and  Poland 
ina  hogs.  He  has  been  instrumental 
.organizing  the  Kansas  Angus  Breeders' 
|sociation. 

The  members  re-elected  on  the  board, 
Bp  Thomas  M.  Potter,  Peabody;  T.  A. 
■ibbard,  Wellington;  H.  M.  Laing,  Rus- 
1;  and  E.  E.  Frizell,  Larned. 
X  $t  $1 
ROAD-MAKING  SCHOOL. 
A.  school  in  road  building  is  to  be  con- 
cted  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
;e,  February  28  to  March  4.  This  is 
lew  departure  in  short  course  instruc- 
n.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  to  county 
jhway  engineers,  surveyors,  county 
nmissioners,  members  of  township 
'ards,  road  overseers,  contractors,  and 
lers  interested  in  roads,  such  informa- 
as  will  enable  them  to  do  better 
irk  in  road  building.  The  teaching 
igram  has  been  arranged  by  W.  S. 
arhart,  head  of  the  highway  engineer- 
;  department  of  the  extension  divis- 
%  and  L.  E.  Conrad,  professor  of  civ^l 
jgineering.  The  instructors  will  be  the 
Igineers  in  these  divisions,  assisted  by 
|anty  engineers  from  various  Kansas 
iinties,  and  highway  engineers  from 
ler  states.  Instruction  will  be  given 
1  the  building  of  earth,  clay  and  oiled 
rth  roads,  the  testing  of  road  mate- 
ds,  in  the  handling  of  road  machinery, 
icadam  road  construction  and  main- 
riance.  Highway  laws  will  be  studied, 
,d  much  useful  information  will  be  sup- 
ed  in  general  road  management. 
There  will  be  no  fees  to  pay,  and  there 
buld  be  a  large  attendance  at  this 
st  road-making  school. 

$1  $t 

J.  T.  Bayer,  a  well  known  breeder  of 
orthorn  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs,  died 
his  home  near  Yates  Center  recently, 
r.  Bayer  had  long  been  a  leader  in  his 
ime  community,  and  especially  so  in 
e  matter  of  live  stock  improvement. 

and  his  father  before  him,  realized 
e  necessity  for  live  stock  in  develop- 
i,  a  permanent  agriculture.  He  was 
e  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Wood- 
a  County  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
$f 

.Spend  a  part  of  the  winter's  spare 
'lie  in  correcting  the  washed  places  on 
e  farm.  On  nearly  every  farm  there 
an  accumulation  of  brush,  and  this  de- 
bited where  ditches  have  started,  will 
eatly  help  in  holding  the  soil.  A  few 
akes  should  be  driven  to  hold  the  brush 
place.  This  practice  persistently  pur- 
ged, will  work  wonders  in  keeping  your 
il  at  home. 


MARKET  VALUE  OF  KAFIR. 

Before  kafir  and  the  grain  sorghums 
generally  can  take  the  place  they  should, 
feeders  must  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  grains  for  feeding  purposes  more 
fully  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 
A  study  of  market  reports  would  indi- 
cate that  some  progress  is  being  made  in 
giving  kafir  its  right  place  as  a  feeding 
grain.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
splendid  poultry  feed  and  from  this 
source  comes  a  very  active  demand  for 
the  grain. 

The  average  market  price  for  kafir  and 
other  sorghums  may  be  a  little  mislead- 
ing as  an  indication  of  the  real  demand 
for  these  grains  for  feeding  purposes. 
When  there  is  very  little  kafir  or  milo 
on  the  market,  the  demand  from  chicken 
feeders  is  strong  and  they  frequently  are 
so  anxious  for  it  that  they  pay  quite  a 
premium.  These  high  prices,  of  course,' 
go  into  the  year's  average. 

A  writer  from  Western  Kansas  says 
that  when  they  have  a  big  crop  of  the 
grain  sorghums  they  seem  to  go  begging 
on  the  market.  Feeders  of  live  stock  in 
the  corn-buying  territory  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  they  can  buy  these  grains 
and  use  them  in  full  feeding  their  stock. 
This  writer  says  that  farmers  over  the 
western  territory  are  getting  somewhat 
discouraged  over  this  condition. 

Even  though  the  Eastern  feeders  are 
not  taking  kindly  to  the  sorghum  grains 
for  feeding  purposes,  feeders  to  the  west 
are  using  them  more  and  move  in  full- 
feeding  stock  for  market.  Many  cattle 
and  hogs  that  have  been  fed  on  kafir,  are 
going  into  the  Kansas  City  market. 
This,  in  itself,  will  eventually  teach  the 
corn  feeder  the  value  of  the  grain  sorgh- 
ums for  feeding  purposes,  and  when  a 
good  crop  is  produced  and  kafir  is  being 
marketed,  he  will  in  time  cease  paying 
a  premium  for  corn  and  will  purchase 
kafir  instead. 

At  the  present  time  the  Garden  City 
Sugar  &  Land  Company,  which  concern 
does  a  very  large  general  farming  busi- 
ness, is  feeding  five  or  six  thousand  cat- 
tle almost  exclusively  on  kafir,  milo,  and 
feterita  for  grain.  This  company  has 
studied  out  the  cattle  feeding  proposition 
and  knows  exactly  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  feeding  methods  being 
followed. 

The  time  is  sure  to  come  when  feed- 
ers will  use  kafir  or  other  grain  sorghums 
when  they  can  be  purchased  at  prices 
slightly  under  the  market  price  of  corn. 
When  that  time  comes  both  feeders  and 
growers  of  the  grain  sorghums  will  be 
benefited. 

$f    $t  $t 

"More  money  from  wheat"  is  the  title 
of  a  leaflet  being  sent  out  by  the  Soil 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  of  Chicago.  This 
leaflet  touches  on  some  of  the  important 
points  in  wheat  production.  Top-dress- 
ing of  wheat  is  referred  to  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  much  wheat  sowed  last 
fall  did  not  make  much  early  growth, 
we  believe  this  season  is  one  in  which 
the  spreading  of  straw  or  barnyard  ma- 
nure on  wheat  will  be  especially  bene- 
ficial. It  not  only  furnishes  winter  pro- 
tection, but  gives  some  quickly  avail- 
able fertility  so  that  the  wheat  will 
start  and  make  rapid  growth  in  the 
spring. 

$t  $S 

A  daily  gain  of  2.02  pounds  was  made 
by  fourteen  spring  pigs  in  a  six  weeks' 
test  with  a  self-feeder  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  this  winter.  The 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  gain  was  $4.04. 
In  making  the  gains  the  pigs  ate  64.5 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  300  pounds 
tankage.  The  corn  was  charged  at  63 
cents  a  bushel  and  the  tankage  at  $2.50 
per  hundredweight.  Computing  the 
gains  on  the  pigs  at  six  cents  a  pound, 
a  price  of  99  cents  a  bushel  was  received 
for  the  corn  fed. 

*   •*  •* 

If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used  in  the 
dairy  ration,  little  of  the  expensive  pro- 
tein feeds  such  as  oil  meal  or  cotton- 
seed meal  need  be  added  to  balance  the 
ration.  Owing  to  the  present  high  prices 
of  corn,  bran,  etc.,  a  limited  amount  of 
either  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  seems 
to  make  a  less  expensive  grain  ration 
than  if  this  is  omitted. 


FARMSTEAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

Make-shift  buildings  and  other  equip- 
ment are  out  of  place  on  a  farm  where 
land  values  are  as  high  as  they  now  are 
in  many  parts  of  Kansas.  Visitors  to 
older  farming  communities  always  com- 
ment on  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
improvements  they  see  on  the  farms. 
Kansas  is  now  coming  into  this  stage  of 
its  development  and  many  well  planned 
houses  and  barns  are  being  built. 

Ordinarily  the  size  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness is  limited  by  acres.  This  is  the 
idea  many  farmers  have  and  it  explains 
why  those  with  small  farms  are  always 
anxious  to  buy  some  additional  land, 
even  though  they  may  have  to  go  with- 
out suitable  buildings,  fencing  and  other 
equipment  to  do  so.  The  old  motto, 
"Get  a  plenty  while  you're  getting," 
might  have  applied  when  land  was 
cheap,  but  now  that  it  is  costing  in  many 
places  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre,  the 
buying  of  additional  land  is  not  always 
possible. 

It  is  true  that  the  size  of  the  farm 
business  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  profits  that  are  made.  The  small 
farm  may  be  handicapped  by  its  limited 
acreage,  but  oftentimes  the  size  of  the 
business  can  be  much  increased  by  proper 
equipment.  Suitable  buildings  for  stor- 
ing feed  will  increase  the  capacity  for 
handling  live  stock.  Comfortably  housed 
milk  cows  will  give  more  milk,  and  other 
live  stock  will  be  more  productive  in 
proportion  as  they  are  provided  with 
suitable  shelter.  An  increase  in  live 
stock  means  more  barnyard  manure,  and 
this  in  turn  will  help  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  so  that  it  will  produce 
larger  crops.  The  use  of  fencing  will 
save  much  waste.  In  many  ways  the 
provision  of  proper  buildings  and  yards 
will  make  it  possible  to  do  a  larger 
business  without  increasing  the  acreage. 

The  house  in  which  the  farm  family 
lives  should  be  included  in  this  farm- 
stead improvement.  By  having  a  com- 
fortable, convenient  house,  the  family 
will  be  contented  and  will  do  more  and 
better  work.  Better  buildings  and  im- 
provements all  along  the  line  will  help 
to  make  the  farm  pay  better  returns. 
There  is  always  discontent  and  disap- 
pointment where  the  efforts  put  forth 
are  not  suitably  rewarded,  and  working 
without  needed  conveniences  is  a  com- 
mon source  of  discouragement. 

X    X  X 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  exten- 
sion schools  being  held  by  the  extension 
division  of  the  agricultural  college,  are 
being  well  attended.  Ten  of  these 
schools  have  now  been  conducted,  the 
attendance  ranging  from  35  to  115.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  becoming  more  popular. 
It  gives  splendid  opportunity  for  people 
in  the  various  communities  to  get  to- 
gether and  study  for  a  week  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farm  and  home.  Even  now 
contracts  are  being  made  for  schools  to 
be  held  next  year,  and  communities  in- 
terested should. by  all  means  make  their 
applications  to  the  extension  division  at 
once.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the 
schools  can  be  held  since  only  a  few 
people  can  be  assigned  to  this  work. 
$t  X 

The  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture in  its  December  bulletin,  gives  its 
final  official  estimate  on  the  production 
of  various  staple  crops  in  the  countries 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  According 
to  these  figures  the  1015  wheat  crop  ia 
in  excess  of  that  of  1914,  being  119.7 
per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  crops  of  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
corn  are  also  estimated  to  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  1914 
yields.  These  figures  would  indicate 
that  the  year  1915  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally good  crop  year  the  world  over. 
X    X  £t 

A  study  of  the  new  seed  catalogs  will 
be  not  only  interesting  but  valuable  in 
selecting  varieties  for  next  year's  plant- 
ing. Many  of  these  catalogs  are  now 
ready  to  send  out  and  if  you  are  not 
on  the  mailing  lists  of  these  concerns 
you  should  write  for  copies,  which  are 
free  for  the  asking. 

X   M  M 

The  great  economic  advantage  of  sell- 
ing cream  and  butter  only  from  the  farm 
is  that  they  take  away  practically  no 
soil  fertility.- 


WINTER  STOCK  LOSSES. 

During  the  storm  and  cold  wave  which 
Swept  over  the  country  last  week, 
numerous  reports  of  large  stock  losses 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  If  such 
losses  occurred  they  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  proper  feed  and  shelter 
had  not  been  provided  for  the  stock.  In 
the  early  range  days  cattle  were  handled 
with  no  provision  for  the  winter.  Get- 
ting stock  through  the  winter  Mas  a 
mere  gamble.  In  bad  winter  cattle  per- 
ished by  the  thousands.  Just  recently 
we  heard  the  tale  of  an  old  cattle  man 
who  had  20,000  cattle  at  the  beginning 
of  a  winter  season — part  of  them  in 
what  was  then  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
rest  in  Montana.  At  the  spring  round-up 
only  1,500  head  could  be  found,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  this  man  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  a  relative  in  Scot- 
land to  finance  his  cattle  business. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  high  price 
of  cattle  at  the  present  time,  no  one 
would  think  of  trying  to  carry  cattle 
through  the  winter  without  making 
provision  to  shelter  them  from  the  severe 
storms,  at  least  by  windbreak,  and  feed 
them  at  least  a  maintenance  ration. 
However,  there  are  those  here  in  Kansas 
and  in  localities  where  land  is  valued  at 
$100  to  $150  an  acre,  who  attempt  to 
carry  cattle  through  the  winter  without 
making  such  provision.  Last  week  when 
the  storm  was  raging  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  seven  degrees  below  zero, 
we  saw  from  the  train  window,  young 
cattle  and  cows  out  in  a  cornfield  trying 
to  get  something  to  eat.  These  dry 
stalks  had  precious  little  feed  value  and 
from  their  appearance  it  was  plain  to 
see  the  cattle  were  suffering  severely. 
Cattle  that  are  compelled  to  get  out  and 
forage  under  such  conditions  in  a  stalk 
field,  will  lose  more  in  a  day  than  can  be 
put  back  by  two  or  three  weeks  of  good 
feeding.  If  this  feed  had  been  stored  in 
a  silo  or  even  cured  as  fodder  and  fed 
to  the  cattle  in  a  sheltered  feed  lot, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  suffer- 
ing, the  cattle  would  have  held  their  own 
and  perhaps  made  some  gains  even  dur- 
ing the  severe  weather.  No  greater  loss 
takes  place  on  the  farm  than  that  of  so 
handling  cattle  in  the  winter  that  they 
come  out  in  the  spring  in  poorer  condi- 
tion than  they  went  into  the  winter. 
X  » 

BREEDERS'  MEETING  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Kansas  Improved  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  which  met  in  To- 
peka last  week,  carried  the  program 
through  without  a  break.  The  meeting 
came  during  the  most  severe  weather  of 
the  winter,  as  yet,  and  because  of  this 
fact  many  breeders  who  had  planned  to 
come  could  not  leave  their  stock. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  session  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  beef  cattle 
subject.  The  paper  read  by  James  G. 
Tomson  of  Carbondale,  on  the  subject — 
"Kansas  as  a  Breeding  Ground  for  Beef 
Cattle,"  was  of  unusual  interest.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cattle  market 
has  been  unsatisfactory  during  the  past 
fall,  more  interest  is  being  taken  than 
for  many  years,  in  getting  cattle  on  the 
farms.  The  Tomsons  have  always 
stayed  by  cattle,  and  experiences  given 
in  this  paper  were  most  helpful  to  those 
desiring  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

The  new  officers  are:  James  G.  Tom- 
son,  Carbondale,  president;  H.  J.  Cottle, 
Berryton,  vice  president;  Phil  Eastman, 
Topeka,  secretary-treasurer.  The  fol- 
lowing directors  were  elected:  H.  W. 
McAfee,  Miss  Louise  Kreigbaum,  G.  C. 
Wheeler,  R.  F.  Howard.  W.  D.  Van  Horn. 
Ill 

DEATH  OF  WM.  H.  B0WKER. 

William  H.  Bowker  of  Boston,  who 
died  recently,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
agricultural  education.  He  was  the  first 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  through  all  his  life 
used  every  effort  possible  to  pave  the 
way  to  a  greater  agricultural  prosperity. 
Mr.  Bowker  early  identified  himself  with 
the  fertilizer  industry  and  is  best  known 
through  his  work  in  this  field. 

X    $t  ?f 

Now  is  the  time  to  thin  the  limbs  in 
the  orchard.  Pruning  of  the  right  kind, 
done  now,  will  increase  the  fruit  crop 
the  coming  season.  A  tree  that  must 
support  much  more  fruit  than  it  can 
nourish  and  mature  properly,  is  a  losing 
proposition. 
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BETTER  LIVE  STOCK  IN  KANSAS 

Ambrose  D.  Foller,  Tells  Visitors  at  Farm  and  Home  ^tfZeek  at  Ntanhattan, 
Kansas,  How  Farm  Bureau  Wor^s  for  Better  Live  Stock  on  Our  Farms 


THERE  are  numerous  organizations 
and  forces — national,  state,  county 
and  private — striving  to  cany  out 
the  slogan,  "Better  Live  Stock  on  the 
Farm."  Their  efforts  have  been  re- 
warded, and  the  work  must  be  continued 
under  the  direction  of  every  agency  that 
can  wield  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

The  farm  bureau  is  really  one  of  the 
newer  factors  in  the  great  educational 
campaign  for  live  stock  improvement.  I 
am  sure  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
1,100  county  agricultural  agents,  who 
represent  counties  in  the  corn  belt  for 
the  most  part,  have  found,  after  analyz- 
ing and  studying  their  problems  and  op- 
portunities, that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  definite  lines  of  work  which 
should  be  made  a  part  of  their  agricul- 
tural program,  is  live  stock  improvement. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  inspiringly 
about  more  and  better  stock  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  actually  get 
more  and  better  stock  on  our  farms. 
Before  we  make  any  very  sweeping 
changes  in  turning  visions  into  realities, 
we  stumble  into  the  word  "co-operation," 
which  means  much  and  could  mean  more. 
Co-operative  live  stock  improvement  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  other  co-operative 
agricultural  efforts,  all  of  which  are 
progressing  just  as  fast  as  farmers  are 
driven  to  them  by  necessity. 

After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the 
other  county  agricultural  agents  of  the 
state,  and  studying  the  work  they  have 
done,  I  have  classed  the  activities  of  the 
farm  bureau  for  live  stock  improvement 
into  two  groups — the  general  aid  or 
community  enterprises,  and  the  specific 
aid  or  individual  enterprises. 

Under  the  first  ,head  come  live  stock 
shows;  stock  judging  classes  and  con- 
tests; illustrated  live  stock  lectures; 
testing  associations;  community  breed- 
ing; issuing  of  market  reports;  teaching 
of  market  types,  grades  and  require- 
ments; using  good  live  stock  farms  for 
demonstrations;  service  department  or 
buying  and  selling  exchange;  organizing 
breeders'  associations  and  keeping  them 
going;  organization  of  marketing  and 
shipping  associations;  making  community 
live  stock  surveys;  securing  co-operation 
in  eradication  and  control  of  live  stock 
diseases;  and  making  the  bureau  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  for  all  live  stock 
organizations  of  the  county. 

The  second  head  covers  the  individual 
help  to  farmers  on  their  farms,  and 
which  the  agent  can  and  does  give.  This 
includes  telling  individual  farmers  of  the 
merit  of  their  stock,  its  comparative 
value,  and  the  relative  value  of  pure 
bred,  grade  and  "scrub"  stock;  individ- 
ual instruction  in  judging  live  stock; 
advice  in  buying  feeds  and  compounding 
rations;  giving  plans  and  specifications 
for  live  stock  barns,  silos,  sheds,  and 
water  supply  systems;  suggesting  veter- 
inary aid  or  simple  remedies  for  live 
stock  ailments;  assisting  in  the  vaccina- 
tion of  hogs;  demonstration  of  clean-up 
methods;  and  the  answering  of  inquiries 
or  the  securing  of  help  on  all  live  stock 
problems. 

I  shall  dwell  only  on  those  lines  of 
work  with  which  I  have  had  experience 
and  which  have  given  results.  One  of 
these  is  the  live  stock  show.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  handled  is  the 
colt  show.  Kansas  people  like  to  com- 
pete in  contests  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
colt  show  is  no  exception.  Only  those 
who  have  studied  the  influence  of  a  good 
horse  show  in  a  county  can  realize  how 
effective  it  is  in  quickly  putting  better 
bred  horses  into  a  community,  ridding 
the  community  of  inferior,  grade  and 
"scrub"  stallions,  and  stimulating  com- 
munity breeding  and  community  pride. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  farm  bureau, 
co-operating  with  the  business  men  and 
farmers,  seven  district  live  stock  shows 
have  been  held  in  Jewell  County  the  past 
year.  Four  of  these  shows  were  of 
horses  and  mules,  the  others  were  com- 
bined exhibits  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses. 
Two  hundred  ninety-two  worthy  entries 
competed  for  $495  in  prize  money,  and 
some  of  Jewell  County's  best  competed 
for  the  final  prizes  offered  at  the  county 
colt  show  held  October  28.  The  first 
prize  in  most  of  these  shows  was  five 
or  six  dollars;  awards  were  made  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  places,  ribbons  only  being 
given  for  the  last  two  places. 

Live  stock  judging  demonstrations  and 
contests  for  men  and  boys  and  gilds 
have  been  given  considerable  attention 
by  the  farm  bureau  in  my  county.  This 
is  a  phase  of  school  work  too  long  neg- 


lected as  a  part  of  the  early  training 
of  thousands  of  our  farm  boys  and  girls, 
who  now  want  to  leave  the  farm.  How 
can  we  make  very  rapid  strides  in  im- 
proving our  live  stock  until  we  know 
good  live  stock? 

The  eagerness  with  which  742  boys 
and  girls  of  Jewell  County  studied  the 
animals  and  listened  to  the  judging  dem- 
onstration while  they  were  enrolled  in 
the  thirty-five  contests  held  this  past 
year,  is  conclusive  proof  to  me  that  the 
average  country  boy  is  alive  to  the  op- 
portunities of  farm  life,  and  ready  to 
help  solve  the  problems  if  we  will  only 
give  him  a  chance. 

I  feel  that  somewhere  our  educational 
system  is  at  fault,  when  young  men 
grow  up  in  the  average  Kansas  com- 
munity without  having  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of 
live  stock  judging  in  their  home  school 
or  high  school,  and  are  compelled  to  go 
away  to  the  agricultural  college  for  their 
first  inspiration  and  instruction  along 
this  line. 

The  best  time  to  impress  the  possibil- 


ities of  good  live  stock  upon  the  farmer 
is  when  he  is  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-one — not  after  he  has  been 
farming  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  real- 
izes the  opportunities  he  has  wasted. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
every  agent  in  this  state  made  a  special 
effort  to  bring  a  large  delegation  of  boys 
and  girls  to  this  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

These  boys  and  girls  need  the  knowl- 
edge right  now.  Be  sure  the  education 
of  your  boy  and  girl  is  fitting  him  for 
the  duties  of  life,  and  if  those  duties  of 
life  lie  near  the  soil,  so  much  the  better. 

This  might  properly  be  termed  a  dem- 
onstration age.  People  must  be  shown, 
and  even  then  some  of  us  do  not  always 
believe.  The  county  agent  can  by  the 
use  of  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  the 
help  of  state  lecturers,  bring  before 
those  who  want  to  learn,  the  principles 
of  live  stock  breeding,  a  study  of  breeds, 
breed  types,  and  the  principles  of  live 
stock  management  and  feeding.  A  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  a 
part  of  each  farm  bureau's  activities, 
especially  during  the  winter  months. 

The  value  of  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion and  the  many  possibilities  for  real 
live  stock  improvement  along  this  line 
are  so  familiar  to  every  man  who  is 
maintaining  a  dairy  herd,  that  I  shall 
simply  say  the  county  agent  who  can 
supervise  and  direct  the  workings  of 
such  an  association  is  doing  valuable 
service  for  live  stock  improvement.  Many 
farm  bureaus  are  behind  this  kind  of 
work. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  with 
3,000  or  more  farmers  of  a  county  work- 
ing on  an  average  of  160  to  200  acres  of 
land,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  experi- 
mental work  going  on  that  never  reaches 
the  bulletins  or  the  press?  Our  state 
experiment  stations  complete  their  work 
by  compiling  and  publishing  the  results, 
while  that  done  on  the  farms  is  very 
largely  uncompleted  and  lost. 

In  every  county  there  are  experimen- 
talists— just  good  every-day  farmers — 
who  should  be  discovered,  and  the  results 


of  their  experiments,  if  valuable,  brought 
before  the  people.  Good  systems  of  live 
stock  feeding,  breeding  and  management, 
with  tabulated  results,  are  practical  and 
valuable  because  of  local  interest,  and 
these  are  constantly  being  brought  out 
by  the  farm  bureaus.  This  kind  of  dem- 
onstration work  is  most  effective  in 
awakening  interest  in  better  live  stock 
management. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  fields 
of  the  farm  bureau — as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  for  everything  that  is 
good  within  the  county,  as  well  as  for 
the  experiment  stations  outside. 

The  supplying  of  market  reports,  and 
explanations  of  market  terms,  market 
types,  grades  and  requirements,  is  an 
activity  in  which  many  a  farm  bureau 
has  rendered  service  by  means  of  charts, 
posted  bulletins,  correspondence,  news- 
paper notes  and  personal  visits.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  needs  more  mar- 
keting information,  and  the  making  of 
market  reports  and  statistics  interesting 
and  valuable  to  them,  is  time  well  spent. 

The   organization,    or    assistance  to 


marketing  organizations  where  they  al- 
ready exist,  opens  up  a  broad  field  for 
work.  One  of  the  marketing  associations 
of  my  own  county  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  bureau  has  done  over 
$15,000  worth  of  business  this  year  at 
a  saving  of  some  $300  or  $400  to  the 
farmers  of  one  community. 

I  think  every  farm  bureau  in  this 
state  has  maintained  a  service  depart- 
ment or  a  buying  and  selling  exchange. 
This  requires  a  file  of  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  livestock,  and  blanks  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  bureau  gives  each 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  list  his  sur- 
plus stock  or  make  his  wants  known. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  farmer 
does  not  ask  where  he  can  secure  some 
class  or  breed  of  live  stock.  This  is  help 
in  solving  marketing  problems  for  farm- 
ers, and  there  are  possibilities  for  ac- 
tivity along  this  line. 

This  brings  us  to  the  individual  help 
the  bureau  can  render,  and  the  locating 
of  pure-bred  stock  of  merit — something 
better  than  what  they  already  have — is 
a  service  that  means  immediate  improve- 
ment. Hundreds  of  farmers  would  really 
like  to  have  a  better  class  of  live  stock 
on  their  farms,  but  they  don't  know 
just  where  to  get  it,  haven't  the  time 
to  hunt  it,  don't  know  what  they  should 
pay  for  it,  and  wouldn't  risk  their  own 
judgment  if  they  did.  The  agent,  if  he 
knows,  can  start  these  men  on  the  right 
road,  and  I  am  sure  every  agent  could 
cite  instances  of  such  service  rendered. 

Many  a  breeder  goes  to  the  wall  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  the  merits  of  his 
own  stock.  Generally  he  thinks  it  much 
better  than  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  pure- 
bred and  in  his  eyes  that  covers  a  "mul- 
titude of  sins."  Being  able  to  tell  a  man 
just  what  he  has,  means  more  dollars 
to  him  sooner  or  later  if  he  is  a  think- 
ing farmer. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  man  with  bet- 
ter live  stock  than  he  realizes,  and  in 
that  case  his  stock  can  be  recommended 
and  words  of  encouragement  and  praise 
given  for  his  efforts.    Individual  help 


and  instruction  in  stock  judging  will  do 
a  great  deal  toward  getting  a  man's  eyes 
opened  to  the  breeding  of  something  a 
little  better.  Giving  instruction  in  the 
back  lot — pointing  out  the  desirable 
and  undesirable  points  of  a  farmer's  own 
live  stock — is  just  as  essential  as  giving 
instruction  to  college  students  in  the 
judging  pavilion  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, using  the  best  of  types.  The  state 
needs  both  services. 

The  bureau  can  suggest  feeds,  rations, 
commercial  concentrates  best  suited,  give 
plans  and  specifications  for  barns,  silos, 
sheds,  water  supplies.  Every  farm  bu- 
reau can  supply  some  veterinary  aid. 
It  can  give  worm  remedies,  formulas  for 
live  stock  tonics,  can  have  fake  remedies 
analyzed  and  exposed,  can  give  first  aid 
treatment,  etc. 

Every  agent  has  been  fighting  hog 
cholera,  giving  all  the  publicity  and  per- 
sonal help  possible  along  the  line  of  pre- 
vention, sanitation,  and  vaccination.  A 
special  report  on  this  phase  of  the  work 
would  show  the  farm  bureaus  are  doing 
more  to  secure  community  co-operation, 
state  and  national  aid,  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  hog  cholera,  than  are  any  other 
organizations. 

Demonstrations  in  sanitation  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  to  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people  to  the  necessity  for  pre- 
venting disease  rather  than  trying  to 
cure  it. 

This,  in  a  brief  way,  covers  the  main 
points  of  the  subject,  and  time  will  not 
permit  the  many  details  that  bring  out 
forcefully  the  fact  that  this  compara- 
tively new  agency  for  live  stock  improve- 
ment has  already  found  a  field  of  work 
and  is  securing  lasting  results. 


Conservatism  in  Rural  Credit. 

Here  is  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Marketing 
and  Farm  Credits: 

"This  conference  favors  and  recom- 
mends to  Congress  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  investi- 
gate the  methods  and  results  of  land 
settlements  in  the  West  and  other  parts 
of  this  country  where  settlement  of  cut- 
over  lands  or  drainage  or  swamp  lands 
must  be  undertaken,  as  well  as  the 
causes  and  results  of  tenant  farming  in 
the  entire  country  and  prepare  a  report 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
acquiring  farms  and  the  modifications 
needed  in  the  successful  land  settlement 
systems  of  other  countries  to  insure  their 
successful  operation  here. 

"This  conference  goes  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing only  such  legislation  for  rural 
credits  as  will  provide  for  the  soundest 
valuation  and  the  most  careful  main- 
tenance of  agricultural  values,  and  only 
such  legislation  as  is  based  upon  self- 
help,  careful  auditing,  a  sound  amortiza- 
tion plan,  and  the  co-operative  principle 
of  organization  for  rural  credit  banks. 

"Such  a  rural  credits  system  should 
be  created  to  aid:  First,  tenants  who 
are  in  need  of  working  capital  and  who 
are  willing  to  form  approved  co-oper- 
ative organizations  under  which  moder- 
ate credit  may  be  safely  extended;  sec- 
ond, tenants  who  have  reached  the  finan- 
cial condition  which  makes  the  purchase 
of  land  a  safe  risk,  but  who  require 
larger  loans  and  longer  time  than  they 
can  secure  under  existing  credit  condi- 
tions; third,  land  owners  who  desire  to 
add  permanent  improvements  without 
impairment  of  working  capital.  We  op- 
pose any  legislation  which  suggests  the 
wholesale  legislation  of  government 
funds  or  the  loaning  of  government 
credit,  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
land  speculation  or  land  investment 
which  the  business  experience  of  our 
people  has  shown  to  be  hazardous. 

"This  conference  therefore  strongly 
endorses  a  practical  plan  for  rural  cred- 
its. It  just  as  strongly  protests  against 
any  plan  that  will  end  mainly  in  real 
estate  speculations  and  increase  in  land 
values  to  the  disadvantage  of  actual 
settlers.  Any  plan  for  aiding  settlers 
by  a  better  system  of  rural  credit 
should  be  preceded  by  an  effective  plan 
for  preventing  an  increase  of  land  values 
that  otherwise  is  certain  to  deprive  the 
settler  of  the  intended  aid." 


Get  busy  on  that  plan  of  fixing  up  the 
school  yard.  Does  it  need  a  hedge  or  a 
few  trees  and  shrubs  for  comfort  and 
appearance?  Talk  matters  over  with 
the  teacher  and  the  older  children.  Pleas- 
ant surroundings  at  home  or  school  pay. 


AGRICULTURAL  agents  have  been  most  successful  in  getting  boys  of 
the  farm  interested  in  better  live  stock.  In  Montgomery  County  a 
three-days  boys'  hike  was  conducted  last  fall  by  County  Agents 
Macy  and  Popenoe,  and  District  Agent  Elling.  The  cut  shows  the  boys 
being  given  a  lesson  in  beef  cattle  judging  on  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Keith  near 
Coffeyville.  A  number  of  farms  were  visited  and  the  boys  received  many 
valuable  lessons. 


lanuary  --,  i9lt> 
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PERMANENT  BUILDINGS  BEST 


JVlahe-Shifts  Have 
Their  Place  hut 
Even  These  Should 
he  Located  so  as  to 
Fit  Into  a  Perma- 
nent Plan  L  ater 


ANSAS  has  reached  the  time 
1^  when  the  better  class  of  houses 
should  be  *built  in  the  country. 
This,  because  the  average  capital  in- 
vested on  the  farm  is  considerably  more 
:han  that  invested  by  the  average  man 
n  the  city." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  H.  W. 
Avery  in  a  conversation  about  his  com- 
fortable residence  which  is  just  being 
completed  on  his  farm  near  Wakefield, 
Kan.  Mr.  Avery  expects  to  live  out  his 
fife  on  the  farm,  and  several  years  ago 
,3egan  to  plan  for  farm  buildings  that 
.vould  not  have  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
lewed  every  few  years. 

The  barns  and  silos  were  built  first. 
These  are  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction. There  was  an  abundance  of 
food  concrete  material  close  at  hand. 

The  house,  a  cut  of  which  appears  on 
this  page,  has  just  been  finished.  The 
(nain  idea  was  that  of  building  for  per- 
manence. It  is  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. The  foundation  is  concrete.  The 
A'alls  are  of  hollow  tile,  the  first  story 
oeing  covered  with  brick,  and  the  second 
story  with  cement  stucco.  It  has  a  tile 
roof.  Tlie  use  of  the  hollow  building  tile 
'jermitted  the  introduction  of  a  number 
,!>f  pleasing  architectural  effects.  The 
first  story  walls  are  made  of  jinterlock- 
ng  tile  fourteen  inches  thick.  The  tile 
blocks  used  in  the  second  story  walls  are 
»x8xl2.  By  laying  them  differently, 
uanel  effects  have  been  produced.  Rea- 
izing  that  the  ordinary  brick  flue  is 
sure  to  be  a  possible  source  of  fire  at 
[iome  time,  Mr.  Avery  lined  his  flues  with 
.  lollow  tile  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
■ost  of  this  flue  lining  was  compara- 
ively  small,  and  it  makes  the  chimneys 
ibsolutely  fire-proof.  The  floors  of  this 
nouse  are  also  of  reinforced  concrete. 
With  this  complete  fire-proof  constrnc- 
-ion  the  insurance  rates  are  lower  and 
;here  will  be  practically  no  expense  for 
■epairs. 

In  planning  this  house,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

very  disregarded  the  location  of  the 
oad,  putting  the  real  front  to  the  south 
—where  they  waited  it.    There  are  three 

large  windows  in  the  dining  room  and 
ilso  in  the  living  room,  and  every  bed- 
■oom,  but  one,  has  a  south  window  or 
)pens  on  a  sleeping  porch  having  open- 
ngs  to  the  south.  Mr.  Avery  said  they 
nade  this  departure  from  the  conven- 

'.ional  because  they  wanted  a  south  view 
ind  exposure,  and  considered  the  location 
)f  the  road  as  of  minor  importance  in 
'omparison  with  having  the  rooms  re- 
vive the  sunlight  and  air  from  the 
outh. 

There  is  no  extravagance  in  the  finish 
)f  the  house.  It  is  partly  oak  and  partly 
line,  with  some  birch  doors.  It  is  fully 
;quipped  with  running  water,  and  has 
>ath  rooms  and  laundry  with  sewer  con- 
leetion,  and  is  heated  with  a  hot  water 
leating  plant.  The  source  of  water  sup- 
)ly  is  a  tank  on  a  nearby  hill  some  forty 
ir  fifty  feet  in  height.     This  supply 

auk  was  put  in  twenty-five  years  ago 
)y  Mr.  Avery's  father,  and  has  been  in 
ise  ever  since  in  supplying  water  to  the 
iriginal  house  and  the  other  buildings  of 

he  farm. 

The  original  house  was  built  well  back 
Tom  the  road  with  the  thought  that 
vhen  the  permanent  house  was  built  it 

'•ould  be  properly  located.  It  is  most 
inusual  for  people  to  look  into  the 
'uture  in  locating  buildings,  as  was  done 
n  this  instance  by  Mr.  Avery's  father 
tnd  mother.  This  vision  of  the  future 
.vhich  they  had  is  well  worthy  of  special 
MBiment.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Mr. 
\very's   father   and  mother   drove  the 

|(takes  locating  the  house  of  the  future. 
The  spot  selected  is  only  a  few  feet 
"rom  where  the  new  house  stands.  An 
18-inch  tile  sewer  was  laid  at  that  time 
:o  handle  some  overflow  water,  and  it 
ivas  placed  conveniently  for  the  old  house 
ind  with  the  new  location  in  mind.  It 
ias  been  handling  this  storm  water  all 
;hese  years  as  well  as  the  drainage  from 
:he  original  house,  and  now  the  new 


THE  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  OF  H.  W.  AVERY  AND  FAMILY,  NEAR  WAKEFIELD,  KANSAS.  

IT  IS  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  A  MORE  COMFORTABLE  HOUSE  FOR  EITHER  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 


House  is  connected  with  it.  The  water 
from  the  rainfall  passing  through  this 
tile  keeps  it  clean.  It  passes  the  barn 
and  then  to  lower  ground  and  the  dis- 
charge finally  reaches  the  river. 

An  inexpensive  private  electric  light 
plant  will  furnish  light  for  this  house. 
His  reason  for  not  putting  in  a  more 
expensive  plant  is  that  he  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future 
it  will  be  possible  to  connect  with  a  high 
tension  power  line.  This  source  of  elec- 
tricity is  much  more  satsifactory  and 
more  economical  than  the  maintenance 
of  the  private  plant. 

In  planning  and  locating  this  house, 
due  consideration  was  given  to  the  lay 
of  the  ground  and  the  general  surround- 
ings. Mr.  Avery's  father  and  mother 
had  planted  trees  with  this  building  site 
in  mind.  These  trees  have  been  cared 
for  and  preserved,  and  now  that  the 
house  is  built  the  grounds  and  surround- 
ings will  be  further  beautified. 

We  have  too  few  instances  in  this 
country  of  the  children  carrying  out  the 
plans  made  years  ago  by  their  parents. 
An  ambition  to  realize  the  worthy 
dreams  of  our  sires  is  commendable.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  We  should  in  turn 
thoughtfully  plan  for  those  who  are  to 
follow.  If  more  farmers  would  con- 
sider the  farm  as  a  permanent  abiding 
place  and  would  plan  for  the  future,  as 
did  these  pioneers,  we  would  hear  far 
less  about  the  rural  life  problem. 


Bermuda  Sod  for  Other  Crops. 

Laat  spring  I  plowed  up  an  old  Ber- 
muda grass  pasture  at  odd  times  when 


it  was  so  wet  other  lands  could  not  be 
plowed.  A  part  of  this  I  planted  to 
feterita.  The  stand  was  not  good  and 
the  yield  was  not  satisfactory.  But  here 
the  Bermuda  made  the  most  luxurious 
growth  ever  produced  on  this  farm. 
Later,  when  the  field  was  pastured,  the 
cattle  ate  the  feterita — stalks  and  all. 
It  was  a  clean  sweep,  as  though  it  had 
been  cut  and  hauled  away. 

Another  part  I  sowed  to  feterita. 
While  it  was  not  as  high  as  that  planted, 
the  yield  of  grain  and  of  forage — which 
was  a  fine  quality — was  satisfactory. 
The  cattle  ate  it — grain  and  stalks  and 
all.  Here  the  Bermuda  did  not  do  as 
well,  as  the  feterita  was  so  thick  the 
Bermuda  was  shaded. 

In  another  place  darso  was  planted. 
This  is  a  new  grain  sorghum,  possibly  a 
sport  from  kafir.  It  is  a  dwarf,  yield- 
ing only  a  moderate  amount  of  forage, 
but  this  of  excellent  quality.  The  grain 
yield  was  excellent  and  the  grain  of  such 
good  quality  that  we  headed  it  for  horse 
feed.  In  grazing,  the  cattle  ate  the  for- 
age clean.  This  grain  is  plump,  does  not 
shatter,  and  is  highly  relished  by  stock. 
Had  twelve  acres  of  darso  on  another 
part  of  the  farm,  and  have  saved  all  of 
it  for  horse  feed.  It  is  the  highest  qual- 
ity forage  grown  on  the  farm.  For  sow- 
ing broadcast  for  hay,  it  would  make  ex- 
cellent feed.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
grain  sorghum  equal  to  the  black-hulled 
kafir.  Darso  comes  next.  In  my  estima- 
tion, it  is  beyond  comparison  with  fete- 
rita— both  for  grain  and  forage,  and  it 
does  not  sucker  or  fall. 

I  also  double-rowed  Sumac  cane  on  a 


THIS  farm  house,  belonging  to  W.  H.  Wylie,  Norton  County,  has  been 
built  ten  years.  The  lawn  in  front  is  50x120  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  concrete  curb.  A  concrete  walk  leads  from  the  house  to  the 
road.  This  house  is  heated  with  a  furnace.  It  has  hot  and  cold  water,  sink 
in  the  kitchen,  and  a  fully  equipped  bath  room  on  the  second  floor.  The 
water  supply  is  from  a  cement  tank,  the  top  of  which  is  twenty-five  feet 
above  grade.  This  house  will  be  equipped  with  an  electric  lighting  plant 
in  the  next  sixty  days. 

Storm  doors  take  the  place  of  screens  during  the  winter. 
The  lower  story  has  six  rooms  and  is  finished  in  oak,  including  the 
front  stairs  and  grill.    The  second  story  of  five  rooms,  and  the  attic,  are 
finished  in  hard  pine. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  farm  houses  as  this  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  every  one  of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  this  newer  section  of  our  state. 


part  of  the  land.  For  grain  and  forage 
and  the  growth  of  Bermuda,  it  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  cattle  ate  this, 
too,  without  waste.  In  another  spot  I 
planted  Sumac  cane  with  a  two-horse 
corn  planter,  using  about  a  peck  of  seed 
per  acre.  This  I  cultivated  as  best  I 
could,  which  helped  the  Bermuda  as  much 
as  it  helped  the  cane.  These  two  crops 
raced  for  growth.  In  September  we  cut 
the  cane  for  silage.  It  yielded  twelve 
tons  per  acre.  The  Bermuda  was  a  per- 
fect mat.  It  would  have  made  hay,  but 
the  ground  was  too  rough  to  cut  it. 
This  part  of  the  field  was  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  all. 

Seeded  Ribbon  cane  was  planted  on 
another  part.  It  grew  slowly  until 
about  three  feet  high,  when  it  grew  in 
every  direction — up,  sidewise,  and  crossed 
over  upon  the  other  row.  We  could 
cut  it  only  by  hand,  and  for  this  work 
we  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion. We  did  not  weigh  it,  but  it  must 
have  weighed  twenty  tons  per  acre. 

In  this  one  field  we  had  a  mixture — 
Bermuda,  feterita,  darso  and  cane,  and 
a  big  pond — all  enclosed  by  a  four-wire 
fence.  So  we  bought  130  head  of  long 
yearling  steers  and  turned  them  in  and 
let  them  do  the  harvesting.  It  was 
cheap  feed,  and  from  it  the  gains  were 
good.  The  cattle  wasted  much,  but  it  is 
upon  the  ground  where  it  grew.  With 
the  droppings  from  the  cattle  and  the 
waste  from  the  feed,  that  old  Bermuda 
pasture  is  well  manured  and  at  little  ex- 
pense. This  field  is  the  poorest  land 
upon  the  farm — alkali,  stone,  and  general 
soil  poverty — but  the  Bermuda  is  so 
great  a  soil-builder  that  it  is  making  it 
as  good  as  the  rest.  This  season  we  will 
graze  it,  and  expect  plenty  of  good  grass 
— which  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  West. 
Next  season  we  will  plow  it  again,  grow 
another  big  crop  of  feed,  graze  another 
bunch  of  cattle  to  make  more  manure 
for  growing  bigger  crops  of  Bermuda  and 
cane.  This  is  safe  farming,  and  so  easy. 
— "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

"Luxury  for  Hogs." 

A  reader  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
glass  windows  in  farrowing  pens  for 
brood  sows. 

The  purpose  of  the  window  is  to  let 
in  sunlight.  This  has  a  disinfecting 
action,  and  likewise  furnishes  consid- 
erable heat  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
Glass  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  how- 
ever, and  during  the  night  a  house  having 
too  many  windows  might  get  too  cold 
unless  some  means  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat.  Little  pigs  should 
be  given  all  the  sunlight  possible.  Many 
hog  growers  who  use  the  small  indi- 
vidual farrowing  houses  do  not  have 
them  provided  with  a  means  for  getting 
sunlight  back  into  the  bed.  A.  J.  Love- 
joy,  of  Roscoe,  111.,  a  hog  man  of  forty 
years'  experience  and  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  told 
of  what  he  called  a  "luxury  for  hogs." 
This  consists  of  a  room  or  pen  adjoining 
the  farrowing  house,  having  a  glass  top. 
Even  in  the  coldest  weather  when  the 
sun  shines,  this  pen  will  be  warm,  and 
the  sow  and  little  pigs  will  fairly  revel 
in  the  sunshine.  It  should  be  "provided 
with  clean,  dry  bedding,  as  should  also 
the  sleeping  quarters.  The  only  precau- 
tion to  observe  in  using  this  is  that  the 
sow  and  litter  must  be^put  back  into  the 
house  at  nightfall. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


SUBSCRIBER  D.  A.  B.,  Arkansas,  asks 
if  crushed  limestone  is  as  good  to 
sweeten  sour  land  as  is  burnt  lime. 
He  also  asks  how  much  it  requires  for 
an  acre. 

Lime  is  applied  to  soil  to  neutralize 
soil  acidity.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but 
through  this  action  in  destroying  the 
acid  present,  it  makes  it  possible  for 
plants  to  use  fertility  which  is  already 
in  the  soil.  Bacterial  agencies  which  are 
necessary  to  make  plant  food  available, 
cannot  work  in  the  presence  of  acid. 

Ordinary  crushed  limestone  is  much 
more  commonly  used  than  is  burnt  lime. 
It  must  be  ground  fine.  The  ordinary 
application  is  from  two  to  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  This  amount  will  give  ample 
reserve  to  correct  the  acidity  in  the  soil 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  form  of 
lime  does  not  act  as  quickly  as  does  the 
burnt  lime.  If  burnt  lime  is  used,  not 
more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre  should  be 
spread.  Sometimes  air-slaked  lime  is 
used.  This  does  not  have  the  burning 
or  corrosive  action  of  the  freshly  burned 
lime,  and  two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre 
can  be  applied. 

Manure  From  Stock  Yards. 

R.  L.,  Linn  County,  asks  if  he  can  ship 
stock  yards  manure  to  his  farm  without 
danger  from  disease. 

An  immense  amount  of  manure  goes 
to  waste  at  the  central  stock  yards,  and 
the  railroads  have  made  low  rates  on 
manure  in  order  to  encourage  shipping 
it  out  and  spreading  it  on  the  farms. 
The  stock  yards  may  be  considered  as 
always  infected  with  hog  cholera,  but  a 
great  deal  of  manure  has  been  shipped 
out  and  spread  without  causing  any  out- 
breaks of  disease.  We  recently  made 
special  inquiry  concerning  this  point  in 
Leavenworth  County.  The  county  agent 
of  that  county,  who  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  conditions,  has  not  been 
able  to  locate  a  single  outbreak  of-  in- 
fectious disease  that  could  be  traced  to 
shipments  of  stock  yards  manure,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  been  used  in  that 
locality.  The  agent  has  always  advo- 
cated that  the  greatest  of  eare  should 
be  used  in  handling  this  manure,  keeping 
all  wagons  and  manure  spreaders  out  of 
the  barnyard  where  stock  is  being 
handled.  They  should  also  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  after  the  manure  is  unloaded, 
before  they  are  taken  back  to  the  yards 
where  stock  is  kept. 

If  stock  cars  are  used  for  hauling  this 
manure,  they  should  be  disinfected  be- 
fore they  are  again  used  for  hauling  live 
stock. 


Brome  Grass  in  Northwest  Kansas. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Kansas  Farmer 
we  referred  to  the  growing  of  bromus 
inermis  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  state.  At  that  time  we 
stated  that  some  farmers  in  the  north- 
western counties  had  been  successfully 
growing  this  grass.  This  statement  was 
based  on  some  reports  that  came  to  us 
while  attending  a  farmers'  institute 
meeting  several  years  ago. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  H. 
T.  Nielsen,  district  agricultural  agent  for 
that  section,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
has  been  over  the  district  quite  thor- 
oughly and  has  not  been  able  to  find 
any  of  this  grass  growing.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  report  that  the  farmers 
who  claimed  to  be  growing  the  grass 
successfully  a  few  years  ago,  were  over- 
enthusiastic  and  that  the  grass  finally 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure.  Mr.  Nielsen 
states  he  believes  it  requires  more  mois- 
ture than  is  normally  received  in  that 
part  of  the  state. 

This  grass  has  not  been  found  suc- 
cessful at  the  Hays  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  can 
hardly  be  advised  .  fcJr  these  western 
counties  unless  it  is  in  some  specially 
favorable  locality  on  a  creek  bottom, 
where  there  is  some  underflow  water 
near  the  surface. 


Conducting  A.  R.  0.  Tests. 

M.  S.,  Nemaha  County,  asks  how  he 
should  proceed  to  get  some  Advanced 
Registry  work  done  in  his  dairy  herd. 
He  also  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  A.  R.  O. 

These  letters  stand  for  Advanced  Reg- 
istry Official.  They  are  simply  official 
production  records  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  record  associations  for  the 
various  breeds.  A  farmer  who  wishes  to 
attempt  an  Advanced  Registry  record 
should  notify  the  record  association  for 
his  breed.  In  Kansas  the  supervision  of 
these  tests  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Manhattan  Experiment  Station.  A  man 
from  the  station  will  be  sent  to  weigh 
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and  test  the  milk  for  butter  fat  two  days 
of  each  month,  when  a  year's  record  is 
being  made.  The  farmer  must  weigh 
the  milk  daily  during  the  test,  and  his 
weights  will  be  checked  by  the  weights  of 
the  official  supervisor.  Where  a  week's 
record  is  being  made,  the  supervisor  re- 
mains the  whole  week,  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  from  each  milking. 

Too  Much  Meat  in  East. 

A  reader  of  Kansas  Farmer  recently 
sent  us  a  clipping  from  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  the  item  being  a  New  York  City 
date  line.  It  called  attention  to  the  large 
quantities  of  meat  and  other  foodstuffs 
in  the  cold  storage  warehouses  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  thing  that 
puzzled  our  correspondent  was  the  fact 
that  his  attention  had  just  been  directed 
to  the  sanctioning  of  horse  flesh  as  food 
in  New  York  City,  and  our  editorial  com- 
ment on  this  action.  He  does  not  see 
how  there  can  be  a  meat  scarcity  such 
as  would  require  the  consumption  of 
horse  flesh,  when  storage  warehouses  are 
congested  with  these  food  products. 

It  was  our  opinion  that  this  sanction- 
ing of  the  use  of  horse  flesh  as  food,  had 
for  its  purpose  the  supplying  of  cheaper 
meat  than  titat  coming  from  animals 
commonly  used  for  such  purposes.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  large  quan- 
tities of  meat  are  comparatively  high 
and  many  people  do  not  eat  as  much 
meat  as  they  would  if  it  could  be  bought 
at  a  lower  price. 

Packing  houses  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hammer  down  prices  when 
buying  the  stock  they  need  to  fill  their 
coolers.  They  have  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity this  fall  to  beat  down  the 
price  paid  for  hogs.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  corn  in  such  hog  states  as 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  did  not  mature  suf- 
ficiently, there  was  a  great  rushing  of 
hogs  to  market.  This  rapid  liquidation 
of  the  hog  crop  gave  them  their  chance, 
and  as  a  result  hog  prices  went  down. 
A  study  of  the  markets  of  the  past  week 
or  so,  indicates  that  things  are  getting 
back  to  normal.  Top  hogs  sold  as  high 
as  $7.40  a  hundred  in  Kansas  City  last 
week. 

Our  correspondent  states  he  has  been 
raising  hogs  for  market  and  expects  to 
continue  doing  so,  even  though  the  busi- 
ness does  not  look  especially  bright  in 


view  of  the  prices  they  are  now  bringing 
as  compared  with  the  market  price  for 
corn.  He  is  most  assuredly  right  in 
staying  with  the  business.  No  stock 
grower  ever  has  any  success  unless  he 
stays  with  the  business.  If  he  sell  out 
when  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfac- 
tory he  will  almost  invariably  be  trying 
to  get  back  in  again  when  prices  are  at 
a  high  level.  A  great  many  hog  men  will 
undoubtedly  plan  to  cut  down  their  hog 
production  for  the  next  year  or  so  as  a 
result  of  the  low  prices  of  the  past  fall. 
Those  who  stay  in  the  business  and  plan 
to  grow  just  as  many  hogs  next  year  as 
they  did  this  year,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  upward  trend 
which  is  sure  to  come.  A  study  of 
market  records  shows  that  prices  tend  to 
vary  up  and  down  in  fairly  regular 
cycles  or  periods. 

Winter  Pruning. 

B.  L.,  Lyon  County,  asks  for  advice  in 
renovating  an  old  apple  orchard.  He 
says  the  orchard  has  been  badly 
neglected  and  has  borne  little  fruit  in 
recent  years. 

There  are  many  of  these  old  neglected 
orchards.  Remarkable  improvements  can 
be  made  by  proper  pruning.  Last  fall 
we  were  in  some  of  the  demonstration 
orchards  handled  under  the  direction  of 
George  O.  Greene  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  agricultural  college,  and  were 
much  impressed  by  what  had  been  ac- 
complished by  proper  spraying  and  prun- 
ing. The  neglected  tree  grows  so  dense  a 
top  that  it  is  impossible  for  fruit  to 
develop.  The  air  and  sunlight  are  shut 
out,  and  various  plant  diseases  are  en- 
couraged. Illinois  canker  will  be  found 
in  many  of  these  old  orchards.  This  will 
eventually  destroy  the  tree  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  check  it. 

The  heavy  pruning  should  be  done  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  at  any  time  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  so  the  work 
can  be  done  with  comfort.  The  common 
practice  of  the  inexperienced  man  is  to 
cut  off  all  the  branches  he  can  easily 
reach  from  the  ground.  The  proper  place 
to  begin  is  at  the  top,  cutting  out  such 
branches  as  shade  the  center  of  the  tree 
too  much.  It  is  not  wise  to  remove  too 
much  of  the  wood  in  one  season.  If  the 
balance  between  the  top  and  roots  is  too 
greatly  disturbed,  there  will  be  a  big 
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growth  of  water  sprouts  the  following 
season.  As  a  rule  these  old  neglected 
orchards  have  very  little  fruit-bearing 
wood  along  the  main  branches.  Apples 
are  borne  on  short,  crooked  or  irregular 
spurs  that  are  two  or  more  years  old. 
In  thinning  out  the  tops  so  the  sunlight 
and  air  are  admitted,  new  fruit-bearing 
wood  will  be  produced.  All  dead  and 
diseased  wood  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
moved. In  removing  these  heavy  limbs, 
every  effort  possible  must  be  made  to 
avoid  breaking  off  or  injuring  what  fruit 
spurs  there  must  be.  All  cuts  should  be 
made  close  to  the  limb  from  which  the 
branch  is  taken.  The  wounds  should  be 
covered  with  a  paint  made  of  white  lead 
and  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  fairly  thick. 

We  would  advise  those  who  have  old 
orchards  needing  renovation  to  write  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Manhattan  for 
a  copy  of  circular  No.  49,  entitled, 
"Pruning."  In  many  parts  of  the  state 
pruning  demonstrations  are  made,  and  if 
opportunity  offers,  a  visit  should  be 
made  to  one  of  the  orchards  where  this 
work  is  being  done.  Seeing  an  experi- 
enced man  prune  a  tree  properly,  is  a 
much  quicker  way  of  learning  than  to 
study  it  in  a  bulletin. 


Ashes  for  Hogs. 

W.  S.,  Johnson  County,  asks  if  coal 
ashes  are  good  for  hogs. 

If  the  coal  has  been  thoroughly  burned 
so  that  nothing  but  ashes  remain,  they 
will  be  of  little  value.  Coal  slack  or 
ashes  containing  some  partially  burned 
coal,  are  of  value,  since  the  coal  seems 
to  have  a  sweetening  effect  on  the  stom- 
ach contents.  Hogs  seem  to  crave  char- 
coal or  slack  coal,  and  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  it  is  of  some  value  in  the  diet. 
Quite  often  rations  are  deficient  in  min- 
eral matter,  and  the  appetite  for  material 
of  this  kind  is  an  indication  that  they 
are  in  need  of  more  mineral  matter. 
Wood  ashes  are  always  valuable,  because 
they  supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
mineral. 


Corn  in  Western  Kansas. 

A  Western  Kansas  reader  takes  ex- 
ception to  an  article  in  which  we  dis- 
couraged the  general  planting  of  corn  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Missouri 
and  in  Eastern  Kansas  in  the  early  days 
there  were  many  corn  failures,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  people  from  continuing 
their  efforts  to  grow  corn  until  they 
succeeded.  As  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done  in  Western  Kansas,  he  gives  several 
specific  instances  of  corn-growing  suc- 
cesses. One  man  has  raised  an  average 
of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  last 
six  years.  Another  is  spoken  of  as 
having  raised  several  fair  crops  of  corn 
the  past  ten  years.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  around  Dodge  City,  even 
though  the  rainfall  has  not  increased, 
crops  are  three  or  four  times  as  good  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  pioneer 
settlers  in  Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri 
did  not  succeed  at  first  in  growing  corn, 
crop  statistics  show  that  corn  yields  in 
Eastern  Kansas  have  steadily  declined 
for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  ye\irs.  These 
are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied. 

The  few  examples  of  corn-growing 
successes  in  Western  Kansas  have  little 
effect  on  the  corn-growing  statistics  of 
the  various  counties  taken  as  a  whole. 
Here  again,  we  have  figures  that  show 
that  the  average  corn  production  is  very 
small.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  by  some  in  learning  how  to  make 
better  use  of  soil  moisture  and  in  adapt- 
ing varieties  to  the  conditions,  but  we 
still  maintain  that  the  sorghums  are 
more  generally  adapted  to  Western  Kan- 
sas conditions  than  is  corn.  These  crops, 
year  in  and  year  out,  will  more  nearly 
furnish  an  assured  feed  supply  than  will 
corn.  No  farmer  should  "put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,"  whether  he  be  farm- 
ing in  Eastern  Kansas  or  in  Western 
Kansas.  A  close  study  of  the  successes 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  show 
that  they  have  usually  come  to  those 
who  have  diversified  in  their  cropping 
methods. 


The  farmer  generally  breeds  on  his 
own  farm,  those  insects  which  later  de- 
vastate his  crops.  By  cleaning  up  fence 
rows,  hedge  rows  and  burning  refuse  we 
can  rid  ourselves  of  many  of  these  pests. 
Thousands  of  grasshoppers  breed  in  a 
narrow  uncultivated  fence  row. 


Crops  grown  at  a  potential  profit  may, 
by  being  fed  to  a  poor  grade  of  live 
stock,  be  turned  into  an  actual  loss. 
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Good   Barn    Paying  Investment 


BUILDING  the  barn  described  below 
has  been  a  profitable  investment 
to  H.  D.  Burger  of  Nemaha  County. 
It  has  not  only  paid  financially,  but  has 
made  a  pleasure  of  work  that  had  for- 
merly been  the  worst  kind  of  drudgery. 
This  splendid  equipment  would  not  have 
paid,  however,  if  the  right  kind  of  dairy 
knowledge  had  not  been  used.  The  first 
important  lesson  learned  on  this  farm 
was  that  most  of  the  cows  being  milked 
were  unprofitable.  According  to  Mr. 
Burger's  statement  they  never  could 
have  built  such  a  barn  if  they"  had  kept 
on  milking  as  they  had  been  for  some 
time  before  they  got  their  eyes  open. 
The  longer  they  milked,  the  poorer  they 
got.  With  the  use  of  better  cows  came 
the  necessity  for  better  equipment  and 
the  cows  helped  to  make  such  equipment 
possible. 

Mr.  Burger  considers  the  saving  of  the 
manure  alone  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  results  secured. 
He  estimates  that  each  cow  and  horse 
kept  produces  $30  worth  of  fertility  each 
year  and  he  now  is  saving  a  maximum 
amount  of  this  fertilizing  value.  Mr. 
Burger  says,  "We  use  lots  of  bedding, 
both  for  the  comfort  of  the  animals  and 
to  take  up  liquid  manure.  The  manure 
from  the  horse  barn  is  mixed  with  that 
accumulated  in  parts  of  the  building 
where  cattle  run  loose.  It  is  thus  kept 
frsni  heating  and  we  no  longer  have  the 
burning  manure  piles  under  the  win- 
dows, leaching  whenever  a  rain  falls 
until  we  could  see  the  gold  dollars  run- 
ning out  across  the  road  and  into  the 
creek.  We  figure  that  12  per  cent  or 
more  is  made  on  the  total  investment 
from  the  extra  amount  of  fertility 
saved  over  the  old  way.  And  then  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  having  the 
hay,  grain  and  stock  all  so  conveniently 
housed." 

The  barn  proper  is  L-shaped,  the  wing 
36  x  60  extending  to  the  south  being 
used  for  the  cows.  The  east  wing,  36  x 
30,  is  used  as  a  horse  barn,  while  the 
square  36  x  3o  between  these  two  wings 
is  used  partly  for  box  stalls,  but  prin- 
cipally as  a  runway  or  shelter  for  loose 
cattle.  A  tank  of  water  is  located  in 
this  section,  which  is  supplied  from  a 
pressure  tank  in  the  basement  of  the 
residence,  thus  insuring  plenty  of  water 
at  a  proper  temperature.  Horses  and 
cattle  are  all  watered  from  this  tank 
and  do  not  have  to  be  taken  out  in  the 
mud  and  snow  in  bad  weather. 

Extending  to  the  northwest,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  plan,  is  a  manure  shed 
20  x  40.  This  shed  is  an  important  part 
of  the  plan.  It  is  kept  well  bedded  all 
the  time  and  the  cattle  tramping  over 
it  keep  it  well  packed,  and  there  is  the 
least  possible  loss  of  fertilizing  value. 
When  it  is  not  desirable  to  haul  manure 


direct  to  the  field  from  the  cow  barn,  it 
is  carried  by  means  of  a  manure  carrier 
and  dumped  in  this  shed.  Large  doors 
are  placed  in  the  horse  barn  so  that  a 
wagon  or  manure  spreader  may  be 
driven  through  if  necessary.  A  spreader 
may  also  be  driven  on  through  the  run- 
way for  loose  cattle  and  into  the  manure 
shed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  manure 
shed  the  barn  is  two  stories  high,  the 
studding  being  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
The  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  stable 
is  nine  feet,  thus  making  the  hay  loft 
nine  feet  to  where  the  roof  begins.  The 
roof  is  of  the  gambrel  type  and  the  barn 
has  a  total  hay  capacity  of  over  200 
tons.  The  truss  type  of  construction  is 
used,  the  rafters  all  being  of  the  same 
cut  and  length.  The  pitch  of  the  lower 
section  is  three-quarters,  while  the  upper 
is  one-quarter. 

The  stables  are  abundantly  lighted  by 
six-light  single -sash  windows,  hinged  at 
the  bottom  and  tilting  inward  at  the 
top.  Shields  at  the  sides  of  the  windows 
on  the  inside  protect  from  side  drafts. 
When  the  windows  are  open  the  air  is 
deflected  toward  the  ceiling  and  kept 
from  striking  the  animals  directly.  The 
barn  also  has  a  first-class  King  venti- 
lating system,  which  keeps  the  air  pure 
and  sweet,  even  when  all  doors  and  win- 
dows are  tightly  closed.  The  stable  is 
fitted  throughout  with  steel  equipment, 
including  stalls,  litter  carrier,  feed  car- 
rier, hay  carrier  and  necessary  track.  It 
is  sided  with  drop  siding  and  is  well  fin- 
ished throughout. 

The  total  cost  of  this  barn  without 
the  equipment  was  $2,000.  The  equip- 
ment cost  $600,  thus  making  the  total 
cost  $3,500.  This  looks  like  a  big  in- 
vestment for  a  farm  barn,  but  the  facts 
are  that  with  this  vast  amount  of  hay 
storage  capacity,  its  live  stock  capacity, 
manure  storage  and  the  convenience  of 
caring  for  the  animals,  it  is  a  very  eco- 
nomies! investment.  The  annual  cost 
might  be  worked  out  approximately  as 
follows:  Interest  on  the  investment  at 
6  per  cent,  $210;  insurance,  $10;  paint- 
ing and  reroofing  as  needed,  $75;  inci- 
dental repairs,  $10,  or  total  $305  for  the 
year.  A  sinking  fund  of  $25  per  year, 
drawing  6  per  cent  annually,  will  build 
such  a  barn  as  this  every  thirty-seven 
years,  which  is  below  the  life  of  such  a 
barn  when  properly  cared  for.  Hence 
$330  is  the  annual  cost  for  the  storing 
of  200  tons  of  hay,  properly  sheltering 
fifty  head  of  cattle  as  well  as  all  the 
work  horses  of  the  farm.  In  addition, 
a  place  to  store  manure  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  maximum  fertility  is  provided 
and  the  arrangement  is  so  convenient 
that  the  work  of  caring  for  all  this  stock 
can  be  done  with  half  the  labor  required 
on  many  farms. 
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A  BAEN  SUCH  AS  THIS  GBEATLY  LESSENS  LABOR  AND  INCREASES  PROFITS 
— MR.  BURGER  CONSIDERS  SAVING  OF  MANURE  AN  IMPORTANT  FEATURE 
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~&S£St Heats  Your  Entire  House 


(Copyright  1915  by  the  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co.) 

Why  pay  for  furnace  pipes  you  don't  need  ? 
The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  makes  pipes  and 
flues  unnecessary.  It  has  just  one  register. 
Heat  circulates  through  the  entire  house,  giving  up- 
stairs, downstairs  and  halls  the  same  degree  of  warmth. 
There  is  no  danger  of  catching  cold  by  going  through 
rooms  of  varying  temperature. 

You  save  monev  on  installation  because  all  you  have 

to  do  is  put  'Calorio  Pipeless  Furnace  in  your  cellar  and  cut  a 
hole  in  the  floor  immediately  above  for  the  only  register  that  is 
required.  You  do  not  have  to  cut  a  lot  of  holes  in  your  house  and 
spend  time  and  money  putting  in  pipes.  Even  if  your  house  is  al- 
ready built  you  will  find  it  easy  to  put  in  the 


i 


The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of  your  fuel. 
This  is  because  there  are  no  pipes  to  absorb  heat,  and  our  special  double  ribbed  firepot  has 
600  square  inches  greater  heat  radiation.  Our  single  register  furnace  increases  the  heating 
capacity  64%.  Our  guarantee  of  35%  fuel  saving  is  very  conservative.  You  can  pay  for 
the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  out  of  the  money  you  save  on  fuel. 

Burns  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood  Economically 

This  is  a  hot  air  furnace  and  you  do  not  have  to  bother  keeping  water  in  a  boiler.  Our  firepot  is  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.   The  Calorio  Pipelesa  Furnace  produces  a  healthful  heat,  because  the  warmed  air 
is  moist  and  every  room  and  hall  in  the  house  is  heated  to  equal  temperature.   It  is  the  one 
furnace  that  will  not  spoil  produce  in  your  basement.  It  lessens  fire  danger,  which  is  an 
important  consideration,  especially  where  there  are  children. 

Our  Strong  Guarantee 

You  get  this  furnace  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  its  results.  We  freely  offer 
to  let  you  put  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  in  your  house  and  give  it  a  fair  test. 

If  quality  and  material  are  not  up  to  our  guarantee — if  the  Caloric  Pipeless 
Furnace  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  make  it  right  at  any  time  within  a  year. 

FREE  BOOK  tellsallabout  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace.   Shows  why  you  can 
heat  your  entire  house  comfortably  with  no  pipes  and  only  one  register.  The 
Caloric  dealer  in  your  town  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  furnace.    If  there  is  no 
dealer,  write  for  this  free  book  and  get  details  of  our  protective  guarantee. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO.,  294  sest  St.,  Cincinnati,  ohio 


3- Plow  Avery  Tractor 
Four  larger  sizes  to  pul  14,  5,6  and  8-10  # 
Flows  also  built  i a  same  design* 


Six  Reasons  for  Avery  Tractor  Success 

OTUDY  over  these  special  features  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  Avery  Tractors  and  you  will  know  why  so  many  men  are  buying  Avery 
Outfits.  There  are  more  acres  plowed  by  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  than  by  any 
other  make.  What  they  are  doing:  for  others  they  will  do  for  you.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  best  to  get  an  Avery: 

all  pomps  and  fans.  All  such  easily  broken  and 


First— Avery  Tractors  have  a  special  sliding 
frame  which  makes  possible  the  elimination  of 
the  intermediate  gear,  shaft  and  boxings.  An 
Avery  Tractor  has  the  least  gears,  the  least 
Bhafting  and  the  least  bearings  of  any  two- 
speed,  double-drive  tractors  built— which  means 
more  power  and  longer  life. 
Second— Avery  Tractors  have  two  rear  drive 
wheels  and  two  speeds— a  big  advantage  over 
single-drive  and  one-speed  tractors. 
Third— Avery  Tractors  haveslow-speed, heavy 
duty  opposed  motors— not  high-speed,  light 
automobile  motors. 

Fourth— Avery  crankshafts  are  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  more.  There  has 
never  been  a  broken  Avery  crankshaft. 
Fifth— Avery  motors  have  renewable  Inner 
cylinder  walls.  These  parts  can  be  replaced 
if  needed  without  having  to  buy  complete  new 
cylinders. 

Sixth— Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  free  from 


troublesome  parts  are  done  away  with  in  the 
construction  of  an  Avery  Tractor. 

A  Complete  Outfit  BuiltbyOneCompany 

—the  plow  as  well  as  the  tractor.  All  built 
and  backed  by  a  company  having  a  large 
factory  and  many  branch  houses,  which  insure 

Erompt  and  permanent  service.  Avery  "Self- 
ift"  Plows  are  built  in  all  sizes  from  3  to  10 
bottom.  We  also  build  the  "Yellow-Fellow— 
Grain  Saver**  Separator  in  sizes  to  fit  each 
size  tractor. 

Averv  Tractor  Prices— 3-PIow  Tractor,  $760 
cash;  4-plow,  $1120  cash; 5-pIow.  S16S0;  6-plow. 
$2145:  8-IO-plow,  $2475.  We  also  build  a  special 
smaller  size  tractor  for  $295. 
Write  for  new  1916  Avery  catalog  and  in- 
vestigate farming,  threshing,  road-building, 
etc.,  with  an  Avery  Tractor. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  1420  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House 
or  Jobber 


"I  Had  to  Stop  the  Leaks— 

because  my  profits  were  getting  away  in 
many  little  losses.  Close  checking  of  my 
produce  required  the  installation  of  a 

Fairbanks  Scale 

Every  careful  farmer  should  have  one  of  these 
scales  to  help  bring  profits  up  to  where  they 
should  be.  They  are  simple,  long  lived 
scales  that  tell  the  truth  about  weights. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY 

(898— 39D) 


OMAHA 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


KANSAS 


January  22,  1910 


Cut  Your  Footwear  Expense 

Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  outlast  the 
ordinary  kind.  You  cut  down  footwear  ex- 
pense, because  you  buy  less  often. 

Every  seam  and  wearing  point  is  reinforced. 

Made  in  all  lengths.  Always  look  for  the 
Elephant's  Head.   Sold  by  square  dealers. 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


§  ELEPHANT  HEADf 

RUBBER  BOOTS 


JOHN  ALTER  MAKES  BIG  MONEY  AGAIN 
WAS  OFFERED  AND  REFUSED  $10,500  °° 
FOR  HI 5  LAST  CROP  FROM 
ZO  ACRES  OF  SILVER  MEDAL  WINESAP 


7  bushels  per  tree  from  just  1000  trees!   Think  of  it!   7000  bushels— the  crop 
of  a  single  season  (1915)  from  only  20  acres!  Over  $500.00  per  acre!  This  won- 
derful apple  production  record  was  made  last  season  near  Belle  Plaine,  Kan- 
sas, by  Mr.  John  Alter,  who  in  December  deci  ded  to  hold  for  the  higher  prices 
this  fruit  will  bring  because  of  its  exceptional  size  and  quality.    The  buds  for 
propagating  the  trees  which  produced  this  big  -money  crop  were  originally  cut 
from  3  parent  trees.the  fruit  of  which  won  theSil  verMedal  at  StLouisWorld'sFair 

Read  Mr.  Ailer's  Own  Statement  '^of^^^&^flrSSktt 

10th  year  and  for  6  successive  years  has  borne  a  full  crop  every  year.  Have  always  got  S1.60a 
bushel  or  better  for  the  fruit  of  this  orchard.  My  latest  flpures  show  that  in  ten  years  my  pedigreed 
Winesap  have  produced  over  24000  dollars  worth  of  fruit— an  average  of  at  least  424.00  per  tree. 

Viftll  f  All  Jlrt  ilc  Walt    Jolln  Alter's  orchard  is  not  the  only  profitable  orchard  of 
1  vn  vail  UUna  WVU    Sloncrief  Pedigreed  Trees.   In  all  parts  of  the  country  every 
fruit-picking  season  now  is   producing  positive  proof  that  Moncrief  Pedigreed  Trees  bear 
quicker,  bear  bigger,  bear    better,  bear  more  regularly— are  therefore  the  surest,  safest  and 
most  profitable  for  the  Orch  ardistto  set. 

At*l1oi*  AhIaI/  Have  only  Limited  Number  Silver  Medal 
vl  UC1  \£IUU&    Winesap  Budded  from  Alter  Orchard. 

After  nine  years  of  testing,  we  offer  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  limited  number  of  one  year 
propagated  direct  from  the  best  trees  in  the  Alter  Orchard.    If  you  want  apple  trees 
leaping  one  to  three  years  earlier  than  common  winesap---fruit  as  big  as  Stayman,  with  the 
tine  dark  red  of  Wlnesap---abundant  yields,  regular  crops,  an  unexcelled  keeper,  one  of  the 
few  great  shippers,  an  apple  that  w  ill  make  you  mere  monev  and  make  it  quicker 
grow---then  plant  Silver  Medal  Winesap. 


MONCRIEP 
ORCHARD  BOOK 

TELLS  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE— 

Tells  all  about  the  Silver  Medal  Winesap, 
how  it  was  propagated,  grown  and  developed 
into  big  profits  in  less  than  6  years  from  plant- 
ing. Paves  the  way  to  sorer,  quicker  profits 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Tells  all  about  the 
Moncrief  way  of  producing  pedigreed  trees 
that  bear  earlier,  bear  heavier,  bear  better 
fruit  and  do  it  more  regularly.  Illu°trates 
and  describes  best  varieties  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Lowest  prices  direct  to  planter.  Free  on  request. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

101  Court  St.,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 


than  any  apple  you  < 


A  17  Bushel  Crop  From  One  Tree— 10  Year  Old 
Silver  Medal  Winesap 


Most  Profitable  Farm  TooS 

Cooked  feed  fattens  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  in  less  time  and  at  a  saving  of 
B0  per  cent  over  raw  feed.  It  is  more 
palatable,  wholesome  and  easily  digest- 
ed, every   particle  poing  into  meat 
making.  Free  of  disease  germs. 
THE  COLUMBIAN  COMBINATION 
FEED  COOKER  AND  SCALDING  VAT  ia 
used  for  cooking  grain  and  vegetables  for 
stock  and  poultry,  scalding:  hogs,  rendering 
lard,  making  soap,  heating  water,  out" 
buildings  and  a  hundred  other  uses. 
VAT  ia  separate  from  furnace  and  is  made  of  best 
grade  No.  20  guage  galvanized  metal,  reinforced  with  .✓■oS'Bfcrw 
heavy  angle  iron.   Capacity  150  gallons  —  six  feet  long,  20 
inchea  wide  at  bottom,  30  at  top,  18  inches  deep.   Has  extra  per- 
forated false  bottom  preventing  feed  sticking  to  bottom. 
FURNACE  is  made  of  range  steel,  round  bottom,  reinforced  with 
angle  Iron  and  has  angle  iron  legs.  Hasheavydoorwithdraftregulator.  Burns 
anything;  cobs,  chunks,  fence  posts.  Equipped  with  grates  for  burning  coal. 
Six  feet  smoke  stack  furnished. 

SMOKE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  in  aCOLUMBIAN  METAL  SMOKE  HOUSE. 
Give  it  that  natural  flavor  which  is  lost  when  liquid  smoke  is  employed.  Why 
should  you  pay  packing  houses  their  profit  and  freight  two  ways  on  your  meat. 
You  can  save  enough  on  these  two  items  alone  to  pay  for  a  Columbian.  Et  is 
made  of  best  grade  No.  24  guage  galvanized  metal.  Sectional  easy  to  erect! 
Has  revolving  meat  rack,  making  it  easy  to  All  or  empty. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  Simply  give  ns  the  name  of  your  bank  and 
we  will  make  shipment  draft  attached  tobill  of  lading.  Think  of  it— a  Smoke  House 
for  $25.00  or  a  Cooker  and  Scalding  Vat  for  $20.00  delivered  at  yourstation.  Pay  for 
them  when  you  get  them.   Also  sold  by  most  dealers.   Order  today. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY  VZttfftS* 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Gold  Medal  Line  of  Tanks  for  the  World** 
Wrtto  for  Circular  giving  delivered  prices  on  hog  raisers  equipment* 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 

Do  you  want  a  machine  that  will  pulverize,  pack  and 
mulch  the  ground  in  one  operation,  putting  it  in  best 
possible  condition  for  seeding  or  planting,  and  to  retain 
the  moisture?   Do  you  want  a  machine  that  will 
break  the  crust  cn  winter  wheat  or  other  grain  in  si? 
the  spring — close  the  cracks  and  form  the  hardest 
crust  into  a  granular  mulch,  to  preserve  the  moisture,  . 
without  hurting  tho  grain?   Do  you  want  a  machine  that 
will  double  your  profits  on  crops? 

Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  Will  Do  It 

Made  In  S  sizes,  1  and  3  sections.  Price  $20  and  up.  Don't  buy  a  roller  or 
packer  before  getting  our  free  catalog,  which  contains  valuable  information.  - 
describes  the  machine  and  its  principle,  quotes  price  direct  to  you.  Send  for  it  today. 

Drawer  O 
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WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Hastings,  Nebr 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Da  lrying   and  Dry  Farming 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  dairy 
farming;  as  a  business,  but  rather  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  its  relation  and  as  a 
sideline  to  dry  farming.  More  live  stock 
should  be  handled  in  connection  with 
dry  farming,  and  particularly  more  dairy 
cows.  The  man  with  capital  usually 
follows  other  lines  of  live  stock  industry 
than  dairying,  but  the  small  farmer  with 
an  eighty  or  160-acre  farm  without 
capital  cannot  handle  a  large  grazing  or 
breeding  proposition.  So  it  is  to  the 
small  farmer  with  a  limited  capital  that 
I  want  to  address  my  remarks. 

A  few  cows  should  be  kept  on  every 
farm,  for  four  principal  reasons : 

To  diversify  the  system  of  farming, 
make  use  of  manure  and  therefore  place 
it  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  To  fur- 
nish employment  the  entire  year.  To 
utilize  the  rough  feed  that  is  grown,  and 
may  be  grown  to  advantage.  To  insure 
a  constant  income  and  furnish  butter  and 
cream  for  family  use. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  the  farmers 
in  the  sub-humid  region  that  the  small 
farmer  who  has  settled  on  these  lands 
and  has  kept  a  few  cows  and  hens  and 
sold  butter,  cream  and  eggs,  has  been 
more  successful  financially,  has  built  up 
a  better  community  and  in  general  has 
been  more  prosperous  and  happy  than 
the  man  who  has  followed  a  one-side 
system,  such  as  wheat  farmin.g  Further- 
more, this  has  been  true  over  the  entire 
world.  The  countries  that  are  commonly 
known  as  live  stock  countries,  as  Eng- 
land, France,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, are  far  more  prosperous  and  rep- 
resent a  higher  type  of  civilization  than 
other  countries  that  depend  on  crops 
other  than  live  stock,  such  as  Russia, 
Spain,  etc.  A  few  cows  kept  on  the  farm 
furnish  constant  employment  the  year 
around.  By  having  the  cows  freshen  in 
the  winter  one  is  employed  at  a  time 
when  otherwise  he  would  not  have  any 
remunerative  employment.  It  is  "the  man 
who  is  always  busy  that  gets  ahead. 

In  the  dry  land  belt  there  are  marty 
crops  that  can  be  grown  successfully  and 
these  crops  make  good  feed  for  cattle. 
There  should  be  more  sorghums  and  less 
wheat  grown.  The  farmer  with  a  few 
cows  has  a  constant  income  from  the 
sale  of  butter  or  cream.  This  income 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  household 
expenses  and  the  taxes  and  besides  there 
should  be  plenty  of  dairy  products  for 
the  home  and  skim  milk  for  the  chickens 
and  hogs.  There  is  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  income  from  a  few  cows  dur- 
ing a  period  of  proper  wheat  years.  In 
Kansas  we  notice  after  a  number  of  poor 
wheat  years  that  the  dry  land  farmers 
and  business  men  in  those  localities  are 
anxious  to  buy  cows  and  hold  dairy  in- 
stitutes, but  after  a  year  or  so  of  good 
wheat  crops  this  condition  does  not  exist. 
The  farmer  who  milks  cows  during  good 
years  as  well  as  poor  years  is  the  one 
who  is  sure  to  succeed.  At  our  branch 
experiment  station  in  Kansas  we  now 
have  demonstrations  in  progress  that 
will  give  us  some  reliable  information  on 
the  advantages  of  keeping  cows.  At  our 
Dodge  City  station  we  have  six  ordinary 
native  cows  that  made  an  average  pro- 
duction of  200  pounds  of  butter  fat  last 
year.  This  butter  fat  sold  at  an  average 
of  25  cents  per  pound,  making  a  return 
of  about  $50  per  cow.  There  was  ex- 
pended about  $6  per  cow  for  concentrated 
grain  feed,  the  rest  of  the  ration  being 
produced  on  the  farm.  Besides  the  sale 
of  cream  we  have  the  calf,  skim  milk 
and  manure.  At  the  Hays  station  we 
now  have  a  herd  of  twenty-six  cows. 
These  cows  made  an  average  production 
of  293.7  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year 
and  thereby  converted  a  groat  amount  of 
cheap  feed  into  a  valuable  cash  product. 

The  silo  furnishes  a  means  of  storing 
feed  and  preserving  it  in  its  choicest 
form.  The  silo  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer  and  can  be  obtained  with 
little  expense.  The  pit  silo  is  the  most 
feasible  and  practical  to  build  in  the  dry- 
farming  belt  wherever  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  it  possible.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  of  location.  Tho  pit 
silo  must  be  built  in  a  dry  soil.  It  is 
very  inexpensive,  the  labor,  which  is 
usually  abundant,  is  the  principal  item. 
The  pit  silo  is  built  similar  to  the  round 
cistern.  The  pit  should  be  built  at  least 
twice  as  deep  as  it  is  wide.  The  sides  of 
the  pit  are  coated  with  at  least  two  coats 
of  cement  plaster  and  it  is  ready  to  use. 
Silos  above  ground  may  be  built  out  of  a 
variety  of  materials,  such  as  wood, 
cement,  metal,  hollow  tile,  etc. 


The  best  crops  for  silage  in  the  sub- 
humid  regions  are  the  sorghums,  because 
of  their  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil 
and  on  account  of  the  comparative  high 
yield.  It  was  formerly  held  that  corn 
was  the  best  crop  for  silage  and  some 
experiences  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
sorghums,  and  particularly  the  sweet 
sorghums,  could  not  be  used  for  silage, 
because  it  would  result  in  a  sour  silage 
and  be  unfit  for  feed.  The  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  has  shown  that  it  is  | 
possible  to  make  a  first  class  silage  out 
of  the  sorghum  crops  and  they  are  now 
being  generally  used  in  place  of  corn. 
The  time  to  put  these  crops  into  the  silo 
is  when  they  are  almost  mature  and  if 
they  do  not  mature  before  frost  it  is 
better  to  let  the  frost  hit  them  and  ensile 
them  immediately  afterward  rather  than 
to  put  them  up  in  an  immature,  sappy 
condition. — O.  E.  Reed,  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station. 


Repair  Equipment  During  Winter. 

So  long  as  good  weather  continues  in 
the  fall  most  farmers  are  so  busy  with 
threshing,  corn  and  potato  harvest,  fall 
seeding,  hauling,  etc.,  that  less  important 
work  is  usually  postponed  until  winter. 
However,  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  very  few  min- 
utes at  this  season  will  often  save  not 
only  hours  but  days  later  on  when  the 
weather  and  roads  get  bad  and  outdoor 
work  is  impossible. 

Then  the  odd  jobs  of  overhauling  the 
farm  equipment,  repairing,  painting, 
etc.,  which  have  been  put  off  until  a 
slack  season,  will  require  attention;  but 
all  too  often  the  necessary  materials  will 
not  be  on  hand,  and  the  work  will  be 
delayed  until  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
trip  to  town,  and  not  infrequently  it 
remains  undone  until  the  busy  season 
the  following  year,  when  necessity  de- 
mands it. 

A  list  should  be  made  of  the  things 
that  will  be  wanted  for  this  work.  It 
will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  jot  them 
down  as  they  are  brought  to  mind,  and 
then  on  the  next  trip  to  town  they  may 
be  bought  and  set  aside  so  they  will  be 
ready  when  wanted.  The  condition  of 
the  different  machines  which  will,  or 
should  be,  overhauled  should  be  noted, 
and  the  parts  which  will  need  to  be  re-j 
placed  purchased.  Then  there  are  the 
odd  jobs  of  repairing  buildings,  fences, 
gates,  etc.,  which  will  require  lumber  and 
nails.  There  is  no  need  to  make  an  extra 
trip  for  them  when  wanted;  they  may  be 
brought  home  the  next  time  a  load  is 
taken  to  town.  Likewise  the  lumber  and 
hardware  for  the  small  jobs  of  construc- 
tion which  should  be  done  before  spring. 
Also  the  paints,  oils,  putty,  and  brushes 
which  will  be  required  in  painting  the 
various  farm  wagons,  implements,  in- 
side woodwork,  furniture,,  etc.,  and, 
above  all,  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
improvements  planned  for  the  house 
should  be  obtained,  so  that  they  can  be 
completed  this  winter  and  not  have  to 
wait  another  year. 

Everyone  knows  how  much  more  sat- 
isfactory it  is  to  have  the  necessary 
equipment  ready  to  perform  a  piece  of 
work  when  an  opportunity  presents  than 
to  get  started  on  it  and  then  find  that  it 
will  have  to  be  postponed  until  a  trip 
can  be  made  to  town,  which,  even  if  the 
roads  are  good  and  the  trip  can  be  made 
at  once,  means  a  loss  of  time  and  added 
expense. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished on  rainy  days  or  during  slack 
times,  when  the  tools  and  materials  are 
at  hand,  and  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  overhauling  practically  every 
implement  on  the  farm  during  the  winter 
season  and  have  them  ready  for  next 
season's  work.  The  value  of  these 
"stitches  in  time"  is  frequently  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  small  amount  of  time 
they  require.  Aside  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  each  implement  in  first 
class  shape  when  it  is  needed,  there  is 
the  actual  saving  accomplished  by  avoid- 
ing having  horses  and  hired  help  stand- 
ing idle  while  repairs  are  being  made, 
which,  in  turn,  frequently  means  a  loss 
of  part  of  a  crop. 

It  is  useless  to  go  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  many  jobs  which  can  be  accom- 
plished with  profit  during  the  winter 
months;  there  are  plenty  of  them  which 
will  occur  to  the  farmer  who  will  spend 
a  few  minutes  in  considering  the  matter. 

Many  farmers  wish  that  they  had  that 
silo  they  neglected  to  build  last  summer. 
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Outlook  For  Dairy  Industry  Bright 


j    As  we  look  into  the  dairy  world  mir- 
!  or  for  1915,  we  see  reflected,  in  the  face 
flif  unusual  conditions,  a  bright  outlook 
f  or  the  coming  year.    And  this  reflec- 
4  ion  is  not  mere  fancy.    It  is  perhaps 
he  nature  of  the  dairyman  and  breeder 
of  dairy  cattle  to  always  take  an  op- 
timistic view  and  put  on  a  bold  front, 
[  wen  when  difficulties  loom  up.    But  he 
iias   good   reason   to    take    this  view. 
3acked  by  the  dairy  cow,  which  turns 
lis  farm  into  a  highly  productive  manu- 
,  acturing  plant,  he  basis  his  operations 
>n  the   most   economic   and  profitable 
ystem  of  farming.    The  foundation  of 
'i  billion  dollar  industry,  as  she  is,  the 
lairy  cow  fills  no  small  place  in  the 
i.vorid's  affairs. 

The  beef  animal  of  course  has  a  place, 
rat  its  place  is  not  on  high  priced  land, 
Und  we  know  of  no  more  convincing  tes- 
;imony  in  this  regard  than  comes  from 
President  Waters  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  who  said  before 
>he  last  Ohio  state  dairy  convention :  "I 
xra  a  beef  man,  and  if  I  know  anything 
,jf  live  stock  at  all  it  is  along  the  line  of 
oeef  production;  and  yet  I  appreciate  as 
keenly  as  anyone  that  the  beef  business 
is  not  economical  when  it  comes  to  in- 
tensive agriculture.  The  beef  steer  is 
:iot  the  economical  producer  that  the 
iairy  cow  is.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  only 
mimal  that  can  stay  on  high  priced  land 
ind  make  a  profit.  You  cannot  feed 
ligh  priced  products  to  the  beef  animal 
ind  make  a  profit,  but  the  dairy  cow  can 
;3tay  on  the  highest  priced  land."  Dairy- 
men should  use  this  quotation  as  a  slo- 
gan, not  that  they  do  not  already  know 
this  truth  as  stated,  but  it  will  be  a 
most  convincing  argument  to  those  on 
the  verge  of  changing  their  farming  sys- 
tems. 

What  has  happened  in  the  dairy  world 
in  1915?  No  need  to  mention  the 
Jreaded  topic  "foot-and-mouth."  We 
think  it  has  had  its  share  of  the  lime 
light,  and  are  glad  at  last  to  say  that  it 
has  died  of  general  wear  and  tear  and 
old  age.  With  this — the  chief  cause  of 
the  dairymen's  troubles  the  last  year — 
disposed  of,  and  assurance  on  the  part  of 
officials  that  they  will  be  able  to  control 
any  future  outbreaks,  dairymen  and 
breeders  can  feel  that  they  can  act  with 
more  safety  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  good  movements  of  the 
year  for  the  "man  behind  the  cow"  was 
the  organization  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  at  Chicago.  This  organization 
is  national  in  scope,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, and  is  made  up  of  individuals  and 
associations,  local  and  state,  and  of  all 
bodies  interested  in  the  dairy  industry. 
The  council  proposes  to  conduct  a  pub- 
licity campaign  for  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  from  the  spirit  with  which 
the  work  is  being  started,  it  looks  as 
though  much  would  be  accomplished.  An 
organization  of  this  kind  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  dairymen  will  support  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  return  fhe  service 
promised. 

Conditions  that  prevented  holding  of 
dairy  shows  and  private  and  public  sales 
have  not  apparently  interfered  with 
meetings  of  dairymen,  and  the  records 
show  that  more  local  dairy  meetings 
have  been  held  than  ever  before.  The 
majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have 
dairy  associations.  These  have  held  con- 
ventions, mostly  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  a  number  of  local  organizations 
have  convened.  All  this  shows  the  "get- 
together- spirit"  manifested  by  dairymen. 
The  dairyman,  of  necessity  always 
closely  confined  to  his  work,  obtains  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  a  dairy 
gathering,  where  he  can  exchange  ex- 
periences and  weigh  evidence  as  pre- 
sented by  leaders  in  his  line  of  work.  He 
therefore  finds  recreation  as  well  as 
profit  in  his  dairy  association  connec- 
tions. 

Cow  test  association  work  has  grown 
most  encouragingly.  As  reported  by  the 
federal  authorities,  nearly  two  hundred 
co-operative  cow  testing  associations  are 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  The  first  organization  of 
this  kind  in  this  country  was  formed  in 
Michigan  in  1905.  The  growth  has  been 
slow,  but  steady,  and  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  rapid  in  the  future.  Europe 
has  nearly  3,000  such  associations.  That 
this  work  is  profitable  has  been  proven 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  Michigan  as- 
sociation, the  first  one  formed,  there  are 
seven  herds  that  have  remained  continu- 
iously  in  the  work  ever  since  it  was 
started.  In  1906  they  included  fifty 
cows  and  in  1913,  sixty-nine  cows.  In 
1906  the  average  yield  for  each  cow  was 
5,885  pounds  of  milk  and  231.1  pounds 
of  butter  fat;  in  1913  it  was  6,123.4 
pounds  of  milk  and  284.7  pounds  of  fat. 
In  the  meantime  prices  of  both  feed  and 
dairy  products  had  risen.    The  profit, 


however,  to  the  dairymen  in  the  associa- 
tion rose  as  well.  For  each  cow  it  was, 
in  1906,  $22.23  and  in  1913  it  was 
$51.08,  or  an  increase  of  $28.85.  It  cer- 
tainly paid  these  dairymen,  therefore,  to 
employ  a  tester  even  if  it  cost  them  $1.50 
a  year  for  each  cow. 

The  first  official  cow  test  association 
organized  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  operating  successfully,  is  the 
Indianapolis  Cow  Testing  Association. 
Dr.  G.  V.  Woollen  of  Indianapolis  is 
president,  and  Mr.  George  M.  Weber, 
Indianapolis,  is  secretary.  The  work  is 
supervised  by  Purdue  University  and 
conducted  like  regular  cow  test  associa- 
tions, excepting  that  the  official  test 
rules  are  followed,  and  the  tests  are  ac- 
cepted by  them.  The  total  cost  to  each 
member  is  $70.  The  saving  in  expense 
over  the  ordinary  way  of  official  testing 
work  is  the  tester's  traveling  expenses. 
Nine  members  constitute  a  unit;  that  is 
all  that  one  tester  can  handle,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  members  pays  his 
salary  and  expenses. 

Considering  the  dairy  cow  and  the 
marketing  of  her  product,  we  know  of 
no  animal  on  the  farm  whose  product  is 
more  easily  marketed.  If  one  way  is 
not  convenient  there  are  others.  Near- 
ness to  market  is  not  a  necessity  in  the 
case  of  the  dairy  cow,  though  of  course 
it    is    advantageous.    The  dairyman 


located  many  miles  from  a  railroad,  or 
even  far  from  a  town  or  city,  can  keep  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows  and  make  money, 
where  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  any  other  kind  of  stock.  The  prod- 
uct made  up  in  the  form  of  butter  need 
not  be  delivered  more  than  once  a  week, 
or  cream  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
he  can  raise  the  offspring  of  his  herd  at 
the  same  time  and  sell  the  surplus  at 
profitable  prices.  The  nearer  the  market 
he  is  located,  of  course  the  more  con- 
venient, and  selling  whole  milk  or  sweet 
cream  or  ice  cream,  will  bring  large  re- 
turns, while  his  business  will  increase  in 
volume  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
his  product  and  his  salesmanship  ability. 
In  the  matter  of  breeding  stock  his 
market  is  as  large  as  the  whole  world, 
there  being  no  limit.  Though  business 
has  been  quiet  and  trade  in  breeding 
stock  at  a  standstill  for  many  months, 
the  dairy  cow  has  kept  plodding  straight 
ahead,  and  continues  to  supply  a  ready 
market  day  in  and  day  out  with  her 
needful  product.  Her  product  is  going 
to  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever,  and 
as  Colonel  Perry  says,  "It's  up  to  you 
people  to  get  ready  to  feed  the  people." — 
Jersey  Bulletin. 

Farmers  will  make  more  money  by 
separating  a  reasonably  thick  cream  than 
a  thin  cream.  Skimming  high  test  cream 
leaves  more  skim  milk  on  the  farm  to 
feed  to  hogs,  calves  and  chickens.  Skim 
milk  utilized  in  this  way  has  a  feeding 
value  of  about  35  cents  per  hundred, 
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while,  if  the  milk  is  left  in  the  cream, 
nothing  is  realized.  The  butter  maker 
usually  wants  a  cream  testing  around 
35  or  40  per  cent  butter  fat.  In  the 
winter,  if  the  cream  is  above  40  per 
cent,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the 
cream  all  out  of  one  can  into  another 
or  into  a  vat.  Cream  testing  about  35 
per  cent  in  the  winter  and  40  per  cent 
in  the  summer  is  right  for  butter  making. 

Men  in  charge  of  43  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations in  Wisconsin  who  have  found 
the  Babcock  test  the  biggest  single  asset 
to  their  business  success  as  breeders  and 
producers  of  profitable  dairy  cattle  will 
hold  a  conference  in  Madison  during  the 
Wisconsin  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Feb- 
ruary 7-12.  The  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  invention  of  the  famous 
butter  fat  test  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  will 
be  the  central  idea  of  the  program,  and 
a  Dairy  Products  Exposition  in  the  live 
stock  pavilion  will  make  the  meeting  of 
cow  testers  especially  noteworthy. 


Don't  neglect  the  bedding  for  the 
stalled  animals  these  days.  We  have 
never  been  a  stalled  animal,  but  can 
imagine  nothing  could  be  more  uncom- 
fortable than  a  neglected  stall. 


It  is  money  well  invested  and  gives  a 
community  a  look  of  prosperity  to  see 
well  painted  buildings  and  a  good  ma- 
chine shed  where  all  farm  machinery  can 
be  stored. 


Specifications: 

WHEEL  BASE:    1 20  inch. 

MOTOR:  Four  cylinder,  bore  iVs  inch, 
stroke  6  inch,  cylinders  cast  en  bloc 
integral  with  crank  case,  L  Head, 
40-45  B.  H.  P. 
Westinghouse  ignition,  starting,  light- 
ing. 

Lubrication— Force  feed  to  crank  shaft 
and  cam  shaft  bearings;  splash  to 
piston  pins  and  cylinder  walls. 

Carburetor  of  special  design,  with  feed 
by  gravity  from  cowl  tank,  dash  ad- 
justment. 

Radiator— Cellular  type,  with  thermo- 
eyphon  circulating  system. 

CLUTCH:  Cone. 

TRANSMISSION:  Selective,  three 
6peeds  forward  and  one  reverse; 
three  point  suspension,  in  unit  with 
power  plant,  left  hand  drive,  center 
control,  Timken  bearings.  Spicer 
universal  joint. 

AXLES:  Rear-Weston-Mott;  K-float- 
ing.  with  spiral  bevel  gears;  torque 
and  drive  thrust  taken  by  torque  tube 
to  rear  end  of  transmission  through 
a  ball  and  socket  joint;  pinion  shaft 

frovided  with  two  Bock,  roller  type, 
earings.  Front— I-beam,  designed 
and  built  by  Case;  Timken  bearings; 
1-beam  section,  steering  arms,  steer- 
ing knuckles  and  king  pins  all  of 
special  chrome  nickel  steel— forged, 
heat  treated  and  machined  in  our 
shops. 

FRAME:  Designed  with  exceptionally 
deep  section,  greatest  depth  at  cen- 
ter where  front  hanger  of  cantilever 
spring  is  suspended. 

SPRINGS:  Rear-Cantilever,  50  inches 
long,  2!2  inches  wide;  attached  to 
rear  axle  by  means  of  universal 
joints,  which  take  all  side  play,  al- 
lowing springs  to  do  full  spring  duty 
—  an  exclusive  feature  in  construc- 
tion. 

WHEELS:  34x4  inch.  Artillery  type, 
with  Goodyear  detachable,  de- 
mountable rims. 

BODY:  AH  steel,  with  removable  up- 
holstery of  genuine  grain  leather. 
Front  seats  divided,  and  are  adjust- 
able forward  and  backward,  as  are 
the  clutch  and  brake-pedals.  Finish 
—Brewster  green,  with  ivory  stripe. 

EQUIPMENT:  One-man  top.  with  dust 
hood  and  quickly  adjustable  side 
curtains.  Stewart- Warner  Speed- 
ometer. Windshield— Rain  vision, 
ventilating.  Tires— Goodyear  34x4 
inch,  non-skid  on  rear.  Motor-driven 
horn.  Regular  tools,  tire  repair  kit, 
etc..  etc. 

PRICE:  $1090,  f.  o.  b,  Racine. 


Tomorrow's  Car  Today 

Now  comes  the  new  Case  40.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
midst  of  Case  ideals,  it  looms  forth  as  a  car  that  is  bound 
to  carry  the  Case  Standard  even  higher  and  higher. 

While  quite  different — while  lower  in  price — the  new  Case 
40  is  designed  for  the  substantial  sort  of  man  who  is  not  swayed 
by  passing  innovations— the  man  who  is  cautious  and  wants  a 
tried,  riskless  car.  For  74  years  Case  executives  and  workmen 
have  been  building  according  to  Case  standard — never  leaving 
that  straightaway  path  called  Quality  which  has  brought  such 
world-wide  reputation.  The  Case  Cars  are  built  entirely  by  Case 
trained  workmen  in  the  Case  plants. 

"Friends  of  the  Forty" 

Everywhere  are  men  who  know  the  former  Case  40 — men 
who  found  it  well  worth  $2300.  These  men  particularly  will 
welcome  this  announcement— for  now  they  can  recommend  the 
new  Case  40,  with  its  obvious  improvements,  to  their  friends. 
Owners  will  tell  of  its  serviceability — of  its  modest  upkeep  and 
how  it  resists  depreciation.  The  splendid  service  of  the  former 
Case  40  can  be  expected  of  our  new  40. 

The  refinements  of  this  car  are  individual.  Its  combination  of 
excellencies  is  bound  to  be  appreciated  and  wanted  by  the  motor- 
wise  and  discriminating.  We  predict  a  well-deserved  sensation 
for  this  car. 

An  Ovation  is  Certain 

At  $1090— over  a  thousand  dollars  less  than  our 
other  40— we  offer  this  new  Case  40 — knowing  that 
men  who  compare  values  closely  and  who  look  for 
long-lived  cars  will  say,  "Here  is  a  car  1  must  know." 
And  we  say — "The  more  you  know  of  this  hundred 
thousand  mile  car  the  better." 

We  invite  minute  examination  of  this  car.  Then 
you  can  go  over  it  point  by  point.  You  will  find  it 
well  worth  while,  we  believe.  Preliminary  data  we 
shall  send  at  your  request. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  INC. 

535  Liberty  St  (Founded  1842)  Racine,  Wk. 
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You  Need  This  Feed  Grinder 


International 
Harvester 
Feed  Grinders 


IF  you  are  feeding  stock,  an  International  feed 
grinder  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Whether  you 
are  buying  ground  feed,  or  feeding  whole  grain,  using 
your  own  feed  grinder  will  make  a  saving  for  you.  In 
the  one  case  it  saves  you  the  miller's  profit  for  grinding,  in  the 
other  it  saves  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-fourth  of  the  grain  you 
feed.  Besides,  it  saves  all  the  cob  meal,  enables  you  to  market 
steers  and  hogs  in  less  time,  gives  you  more  milk  from  cows  and 
more  work  from  your  horses  for  the  cost  of  feed  they  get. 

An  International  is  the  feed  grinder  you  need,  because,  with 
three  styles  and  seven  sizes  to  choose  from,  all  of  the  highest 
quality,  you  can  get  an  International  feed  grinder  of  just  the  right 
type  for  your  work.  Type  B  grinds  corn  on  the  cob  and  small 
grain.  Type  C  is  for  small  grain  only.  Type  D  is  a  heavy 
grinder,  used  for  corn  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  corn  in  the  head,  and 
Other  heavy  grinding. 

Belt  your  International  feed  grinder  to  a  kerosene  Mogul  or 
Titan  engine,  and  you  couldn't  have  a  better  or  more  economical 
outfit.  Let  us  send  you  complete  information  about  them.  A 
post  card  from  you  will  bring  it  promptly. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


Little  Genius  Engine  Plow 

The  most  successful  small  sized  engine  gang  plow  made;  complete  and  perfect.  We 
want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  many  testimonials  we  have  received  from  all  over 
the  country;  the  strongest  endorsements  ever  given  an  engine  gang  plow.  The 
record  of  the  P40  Little  Genius  is  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  and 
it  is  today  the  most  popular  engine  plow  of  this  type  on  the  market. 


Strong,  Simple 
and  Durable 


Two,  three  and  four  bottoms,  12  or  14  inch;  all  standard  types.  One  man  operates  both  engine  and 
plow.  Power  lift  in;  power  lift  out.  Power  lift  operates  all  three  wheels,  giving  high,  level  lift.  Hitch 
adapted  to  all  types  of  tractors.  Wood  break  pia  protects  both  engine  and  plow  against  injury.  Bottoms 
leave  straight  headlands.   Has  strength  to  spare.   "It's  the  Way  We  Build  Them." 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest 

Write  for  circulars  and  cata-  j|tt«iE^6jflBtik     t>    i-     o    r\       j     cr  r* 

log.  Explain  your  plow  Prob-  JMWBl  Parhn  &  Orendprff  Co. 

lems  to  us;  we  can  give  you  val-  flMHMjgMMHB  Canton,  Illinois 

uable  information.  We  make  a  ■HHMM||||HH  Branch  Houses:  Dallas,  Tex.,  Kan- 
lurt  p.,;..  pi„,.,  .],„.  WM1  mppl  ^^BSsOUBBBSH  sas  C,t?-  Mo"  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  St. 
PfcO  Engine  flow  tliat  Will  meet  'SBIfthMffffl  teMB  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb.,  Portland, 
your  requirements.  ^BHWWWHgHy    Ore.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Denver,  Col., 

^9BB&aHffi^      Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Spokane,  W ash. 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here   is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake   boy  that  likes  to  shoot.     This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing   rifle    that    shoots    22    LONG    OH  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.     It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms   firms  in 
the   world    and   is   guaranteed    to   shoot  accu- 
rately.   We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1 
subscription  price.    You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.    We  pay  e: 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.    You  can  get  two  th 
tions  at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.    Address  your  order 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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WHEAT  IMPROVEMENT 


AN  improved  strain  of  wheat  that  is 
yielding  three  bushels  more  an 
acre  than  the  best  Kharkov  and 
Turkey  wheat,  has  been  developed  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture held  in  Topeka  last  week,  W.  M. 
Jardine,  director  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, explained  in  considerable  detail 
how  this  new  strain  had  been  produced. 
The  station  has  greatly  improved  the 
Kharkov  and  Turkey  wheat  by  selection 
methods,  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  im- 
proved seed  of  these  varieties  have  been 
sent  out  over  the  state.  The  station 
workers  are  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  improved  strains,  and  in  their  work 
make  thousands  of  head  selections  from 
standard  varieties.  These  are  tested  out 
by  planting  the  seed  from  each  head  in  a 
row  by  itself.  The  greater  proportion  of 
these  are  discarded  after  the  first  trial, 
only  a  few  giving  such  results  as  would 
warrant  their  being  tried  out  again. 

Through  such  painstaking  methods  of 
selection  a  few  pedigreed  strains,  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  found  that  are 
superior  in  many  ways  to  the  standard 
varieties.  Of  course,  the  first  point  to 
consider  is  the  matter  of  yield,  but  this 
is  not  sufficient,  for  the  wheat  must 
be  of  such  quality  as  will  meet  the  de- 
mands of  millers  for  flour.  It  must  have 
a  stiff  straw  so  that  it  will  stand  up  in 
the  field. 

In  his  talk,  Dean  Jardine  gave  some 
of  the  results  of  planting  two  different 
strains  known  as  "762"  and  "706." 
These  strains  have  been  grown  on  the 
college  farm  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  averaged  thirty-one 
bushels  an  acre  in  yield,  as  compared 
with  twenty-eight  bushels  which  was  the 
average  yield  for  both  Kharkov  and 
Turkey.  The  conditions  of  growth  were 
as  nearly  uniform  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them. 

The  finding  of  a  variety  that  will  give 
such  results  on  the  college  farm,  does 
not  in  itself  prove  that  it  will  be  satis- 
factory and  give  equally  good  results  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  The  only  way 
to  find  this  out  is  to  make  trial  plant- 
ings, and  this  is  exactly  what  has  been 
done.  The  experiment  station  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  handle 
the  little  patches  of  wheat  and  attend  to 
all  the  details  that  are  necessary,  so 
men  from  the  station  are  kept  busy 
visiting  these  various  co-operators. 
Dean  Jardine  stated  that  last  year  600 
farmers  grew  these  improved  strains  of 
wheat  in  direct  comparison  with  Khar- 
kov, Turkey,  and  the  best  local  variety. 
In  a  chart  he  showed  the  results  as  to 
average  yields  for  the  two  years  that 
these  two  strains  have  been  given  this 
state-wide  test.  Number  762  has  aver- 
aged 271  bushels  to  the  acre;  706,  25 J; 
Kharkov,  23 J;  Turkey,  241;  and  the  local 
variety  23$. 

Such  work  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  wheat  growers  of  Kansas.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  variety  of  wheat  that 
will  yield  two  or  three  bushels  more  an 
acre  will  mean  the  addition  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
produced.  We  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  figures  presented  showing  the  qual- 
ity of  these  new  strains.  The  model  mill 
which  is  maintained  at  Manhattan,  en- 
ables this  work  to  be  carefuly  done. 
Baking  tests  are  made,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  exactly  how  the  flour 
works  out  in  the  making  of  bread.  It  is 
always  important  to  have  a  flour  that 
will  make  good  bread  and  as  many  loaves 
as  possible  to  the  sack.  It  appears  that 
the  amount  of  gluten  or  protein  con- 
tained in  the  wheat  is  the  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  number  of  loaves 
of  bread  a  sack  of  flour  will  make.  The 
figures  showed  that  strain  762  contained 
17.6**^5er  cent  protein,  while  Kharkov 
contained  but  11.4  per  cent,  and 
Turkey  13.9. 

What  is  known  as  "yellow  berry"  gives 
considerable  trouble  in  wheat  in  Kansas. 
This  type  of  grain  has  more  starch  and 
less  protein,  and  is  less  desirable  for 
milling  purposes.  It  has  always  been 
observed  that  the  darkest  colored  wheat 
was  grown  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state,  and  that  seed  of  this 
hard,  red  wheat  taken  to  Eastern  Kan- 
sas would  quickly  degenerate  into  a  type 
where  much  yellow  berry  was  present. 
The  yellow  berry  also  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  specially  favorable  years 
when  there   is   more   moisture   in  the 


ground  as  the  wheat  is  filling.  We  were 
very  much  interested  in  what  Dean 
Jardine  told  of  an  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  find  a  strain  that  will  not  de- 
generate under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above.  He  passed  around  some  samples 
of  wheat  that  had  been  grown  a  number 
of  years  under  varying  conditions,  and 
from  a  study  of  these  samples  it  seemed 
that  this  particular  strain  maintained  its 
hard,  red  character,  while  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  wheat  were  developing  the  yellow 
berry.  The  finding  of  such  strain  of 
wheat  is  of  great  value,  since  it  means 
that  the  quality  of  the  wheat  produced 
will  be  greatly  improved.  It  will  also 
widen  the  area  in  which  wheat  of  super- 
ior quality  can  be  grown. 

Another  point  in  wheat  growing  that 
would  save  money  if  put  into  practice, 
was  brought  up  in  the  course  of  this  talk. 
Probably  many  experienced  wheat  grow- 
ers have  observed  that  when  wheat  is 
seeded  comparatively  early  it  does  not 
require  as  much  seed  to  the  acre  as 
when  seeded  later.  This  has  been  care- 
fully studied  at  the  experiment  station, 
and  it  was  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  that  two  pecks  to  the  acre  gave 
just  as  good  yield  as  did  three  pecks 
when  seeded  comparatively  early.  The 
later  the  wheat  is  planted  the  more  seed 
must  be  sown.  Wheat  growers  could 
save  themselves  money  by  securing  the 
exact  data  on  this  point,  so  that  they 
need  not  sow  more  seed  than  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  maximum  results. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
Hessian  fly  danger  must  always  be 
guarded  against.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seed  wheat  later  in  the  season 
than  might  be  otherwise  desirable,  in 
order  to  avoid  serious  fly  infestation. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  much  extra  seed  should  be 
sown  to  counteract  the  late  date. 


Talks  by  Corn  Growers. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  a  series  of  ten-minute 
talks  by  practical  corn  growers.  John 
S.  Ellenbecker,  of  Marshall  County,  rep- 
resented the  northeastern  section  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Ellenbecker  is  not  only  a 
successful  corn  grower,  but  he  is  able  to 
get  up  before  an  audience  and  tell  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  of  his  experi- 
ences. He  stated  that  the  early  settlers 
in  Kansas  felt  sure  that  the  soil  would 
never  wear  out.  They  soon  learned  that 
they  must  expect  occasional  dry  spells, 
and  sometimes  the  ravages  of  insects, 
but  the  soil  seemed  inexhaustible.  The 
present  generation,  however,  has  learned 
that  the  soil  can  be  worn  out,  and  in 
Northeastern  Kansas  many  farms  are 
now  so  thoroughly  depleted  in  fertility 
that  corn  can  no  longer  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Ellenbecker  told  how  he  had  taken 
a  worn-out  farm  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  and  brought  it  back  to  a  state 
of  virgin  fertility.  The  first  move  he 
made  was  to  begin  the  feeding  of  live 
stock.  Every  winter  he  purchased  a 
carload  or  two  of  sheep,  calves,  or  cattle, 
and  fed  to  them  all  the  rough  feed  he 
could  produce.  He  put  up  sheds  so  that 
the  cattle  would  be  sheltered  and  the 
manure  protected  against  waste.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  he  hauled  out 
three  or  four  hundred  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  each  year.  He  early  became  in- 
terested in  alfalfa,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  at  least  a  third  of  the  farm  in  this 
crop.  His  persistence  in  following  this 
policy  of  feeding  live  stock  and  return- 
ing the  fertility  to  the  land,  has  brought 
about  a  wonderful  change.  When  he  be- 
gan the  land  would  not  produce  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre.  He  is  now  growing  two  or 
three  times  that  much. 

This  farm  is  a  fair  sample  for  that 
part  of  the  state.  In  its  run-down  con- 
dition the  best  yields  that  could  be  pro- 
duced were  not  enough  to  pay  taxes  and 
a  decent  income  on  the  investment. 
Many  farmers  have  the  idea  that  feeding 
cattle  as  Mr.  Ellenbecker  has  done,  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  lot  of  expensive  feed. 
This  is  not  the  case.  During  all  this 
time  he  finished  no  stock  for  market  ex- 
cept lambs.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
buying  the  animals  that  had  some 
growth  and  development  in  them  and 
feeding  them  the  low-grade  feeds  of  the 
farm  and  getting  the  profit  from  the 
grain  in  growth  and  the  manure  pro- 
duced. 

Many  young   men — and    older  men, 
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also — figure  that  it  takes  too  much  in 
the  way  of  equipment  to  handle  live 
stock  as  was  done  on  this  farm.  Mr. 
Ellenbecker  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
not  been  compelled  to  spend  a  great 
amount  of  money  in  equipping  the  farm 
to  handle  live  stock.  He  learned  early  in 
the  game,  however,  that  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  let  his  alfalfa  hay  stand  without 
protection.  Frequently  hay  was  put  up 
in  the  best  of  condition,  but  when  the 
stacks  were  opened  later  they  were  found 
to  be  very  seriously  damaged.  He  put 
up  barns  for  storing  this  hay,  and  found 
that  the  saving  in  feed  value  made  them 
profitable  investments. 

In  hauling  out  this  large  amount  of 
manure  he  has  not  as  yet  made  use  of  a 
manure  spreader.  Each  time  he  had  $100 
he  saw  some  man  about  town  in  need  of 
a  job  and  hired  him  to  haul  out  manure 
from  town  to  spread  on  his  farm.  Frank 
Rude,  one  of  the  successful  farmers  of 
Shawnee  County,  stated  he  did  not  see 
how  a  man  handling  so  much  manure 
could  get  along  without  a  manure 
spreader;  he  said  he  would  save  enough 
in  one  year  to  pay  for  a  spreader,  the 
manure  being  spread  so  much  more 
evenly  that  greatly  increased  crop  would 
follow.  We  believe  Mr.  Rude  is  right  on 
this  point.  Spreading  manure  by  hand 
is  a  laborious  process,  and  can  never  be 
so  well  done  as  by  the  use  of  the 
spreader. 

Mr.  Ellenbecker  closed  by  stating  that 
Kansas  farms  must  be  enriched  through 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  the  feeding  of 
live  stock  if  corn  yields  are  to  be  in- 
creased. Rotation  of  crops  alone  will  not 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  feed  stock  and  haul 
out  the  manure. 


Cowpeas  Increase  Soil  Fertility. 

When  P.  H.  Ross  went  to  Leavenworth 
County  four  years  ago  as  agricultural 
agent,  he  found  many  farms  in  the 
county  in  a  badly  worn-out  condition. 
A  fertile  soil  is  the  basis  of  successful 
agriculture,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  principal  problem  in  that  county  was 
to  rebuild  these  worn-out  farms.  As  a 
quick  means  of  showing  what  could  be 
done,  the  farm  bureau  furnished  enough 
cowpeas  to  plant  an  acre  on  a  number  of 
farms  in  the  county.  These  cowpeas 
were  distributed  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  they 
were  planted,  and  along  in  the  fall  the 
crop  was  plowed  under.  As  a  result  of 
the  fertility  added  by  plowing  under  this 
crop  of  cowpeas,  the  yield  of  potatoes 
the  following  year  was  increased 
twenty-five  bushels  an  acre  over  a  simi- 
lar plot  that  did  not  grow  a  crop  of  cow- 
peas. Corn  was  increased  at  the  rate  of 
nine  bushels  an  acre,  and  wheat  five 
bushels  an  acre.  The  seed  bed  upon 
which  the  wheat  was  sown  was  poor. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a 
suitable  seed  bed  after  plowing  under  a 
green  manuring  crop.  It  is  usually  a 
better  plan  to  follow  the  turning  under 
of  a  crop  of  cowpeas  with  corn.  The 
purpose  of  this  demonstration,  however, 
was  accomplished.  It  showed  that  even 
so  simple  a  measure  as  turning  back  a 
little  fertility  in  the  form  of  a  green 
manure  crop,  would  immediately  show  in 
the  crop  following. 

The  farm  bureau  of  Leavenworth 
County  has  been  systematically  working 
along  the  line  of  soil  improvement  ever 
since  its  organization.  More  live  stock 
has  been  introduced  into  the  county. 
Silos  have  been  built,  and  when  all  the 
farmers  of  the  county  begin  to  take  sys- 
tematic measures  to  rebuild  their  soil, 
the  yields  of  the  staple  crops  of  the 
county  will  begin  to  increase. 


Tiling  the  Draws. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas  drain 
tile  can  be  used  most  profitably  to  re- 
claim many  wet,  boggy  spots  in  farm 
land,  also  for  draining  draws  and  gullies, 
and  thus  stop  the  washing  of  the  soil. 
On  nearly  every  farm  in  this  section 
there  are  good  fields  having  draws  or 
washes  running  through  the  farm  land. 
These  cannot  be  crossed  with  the  farm 
implements,  and  so  cause  considerable 
trouble  and  loss  to  the  farmer  and  lower 
the  value  of  his  farm.  These  spots  can 
be  closed  and  filled  in  permanently  by 
properly  tiling  and  obstructing  with  dirt 
riffles. 

On  my  farm  there  are  many  draws  and 
boggy  places.  I  tried  almost  everything, 
but  failed  to  get  permanent  results. 
Sowing  to  grass  and  checking  the  wash- 
ing by  the  use  of  straw  or  brush,  was 
good,  but  not  permanent,  nor  did  this 
method  drain  the  seeping  water  that 
caused  the  trouble.  I  had  never  seen  any 
tiling  done,  but  decided  to  try  it  on  a, 
draw.  It  worked  well.  Three  years  ago 
I  put  1,000  feet  of  tie  into  this  draw, 
which  had  an  average  width  of  six  rods 
and  was  very  wet,  caused  by  seepage 
from  above.  The  tile  drained  the  spot 
and  keeps  it  dry  and  mellow.  We  now 
cross  it  and  it  produces  better  yields 
$han  any  other  part  of  the  field. 
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The  past  fall  I  put  in  about  0,000  feet 
of  tile  and  expect  to  put  in  more  each 
year  as  we  have  time  to  do  the  work, 
until  the  entire  farm  is  drained.  I  use 
4-inch  tile  and  dig  the  trench  about 
thirty  inches  deep.  Rightly  finishing  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  is  very  important. 
There  must  be  some  fall  and  the  tile 
must  be  perfectly  fitted  end  to  end. 
(Then  cut  in  about  six  inches  of  side  dirt 
on  the  tile  and  tamp  and  break  in  the 
sides  with  a  spade  and  finish  with  a 
team  and  plow.)  It  can  be  easily  done 
with  a  little  experience. 

The  draws  and  washes  that  are  ruining 
many  good  fields  can  be  easily  and  per- 
permanently  remedied  by  the  use  of 
drain  tile.  In  finishing  the  work,  riffles 
or  small  dams  should  be  made  crosswise 
one  rod  apart.  This  is  easily  done  by 
putting  the  dirt  thrown  from  the  trench, 
where  these  dirt  riffles  come  and  then 
stretching  them  along  as  necessary.  The 
rougher  the  ground  is  left,  the  better. 
The  trench  should  not  be  completely 
filled.  Tile  smaller  than  four  inches 
should  not  be  used. 

Without  the  tile  this  work  would  all 
wash  away,  as  the  water  would  accumu- 
late back  of  the  riffles  and  break  them 
down.  The  tile  takes  the  water  away 
rapidly  and  stops  seepage  after  rains. 
The  drain  tile  method  is  specially 
adapted  to  fields  having  a  sway  that 
causes  the  storm  water  to  accumulate 
and  break  across  the  field,  washing  a 
ditch  and  starting  a  draw. 

My  tile  cost  $15  per  thousand  feet  at 
the  factory  in  carlots,  or  f.  o.  b.  It  Is 
worth  the  money  it  costs  and  the  work 
necessary  to  put  in  on  any  farm.  The 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  farm  across 
a  wet  draw  and  grow  a  good  crop  where 
nothing  but  weeds  and  grass  grew  be- 
fore, and  to  stop  the  washing  of  the  land, 
is  worth  all  it  costs. — J.  M.  Garrett, 
Osage  County. 


Winter  Care  of  Breeding  Ewes. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  ewes  of 
the  flock  be  put  in  proper  condition  be- 
fore lambing  time  as  otherwise  the 
farmer  or  breeder  can  expect  only  a 
small  percentage  of  lambs.  There  are 
two  conditions  that  may  result  in  the 
raising  of  a  small  percentage  of  lambs. 
First,  many  people  have  the  impression 
that  the  ewes  can  be  kept  throughout 
the  year  on  coarse  rough  feeds  with  no 
grain  except  perhaps  a  small  amount 
after  lambing.  The  result  is  that  the 
ewes  being  thin  at  lambing  time  pro- 
duce weak  lambs  and  do  not  produce 
enough  milk  to  keep  the  lamb  alive  for 
the  first  few  days.  The  second  condi- 
tion, in  which  the  ewes  are  too  fat,  is 
far  less  common,  but  does  occur.  If  the 
ewes  have  had  the  run  of  a  good  pasture 
during  the  summer,  they  may  be  in  very 
high  condition  in  early  winter.  Then 
if  rather  heavy  grain  feeding  is  started 
early  the  ewes  may  become  too  fat  for 
best  results.  In  any  flock  of  great  size, 
there  is  always  much  individual  varia- 
tion in  the  tendency  of  the  ewes  to  put 
on  fat.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  divide  the  flock,  putting  the 
fatter  ewes  together  and  feeding  them 
rather  light  until  near  lambing  time. 
The  ewes  thin  in  condition  should  be 
fed  enough  to  bring  them  to  good  breed- 
ing condition  before  lambing. 

If  the  ewes  are  in  good  breeding  con- 
dition in  the  fall  and  a  good  quality  of 
roughage  is  fed,  no  grain  need  be  given 
until  about  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  the  lambing  season. 
The  grain  then  given  should  consist  of 
feeds  that  favor  a  good  milk  flow  as 
oats  or  bran.  A  mixture  of  the  two 
should  prove  very  satisfactory.  Up  to 
the  time  of  lambing,  only  about  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per 
day  need  be  fed. 

After  the  lambing  period,  the  amount 
should  be  increased  somewhat.  The 
proper  amount  to  feed  then  would  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  ewes,  the  per- 
centage of  lambs  and  other  factors. 

The  question  of  roughage  for  ewes  is 
a  very  important  one.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay  are  almost  essential  if  the 
very  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Very  coarse  fibrous  hays,  especially 
timothy,  have  been  shown  to  be  very 
objectionable  as  a  roughage  for  preg- 
nant ewes.  Some  form  of  succulent  feed 
as  roots  or  corn  silage  can  be  used  to 
very  great  advantage  if  the  cost  is  not 
prohibitive. 

The  feeding  should  not  be  the  only 
consideration  in  the  management  of  the 
flock,  but  the  question  of  shelter  and 
exercise  are  equally  important.  Close 
housing  not  only  is  not  essential,  but 
should  be  guarded  against  and  instead  a 
more  open  house  or  shed  should  be  pro- 
vided. Warmth  of  the  house  is  not  an 
important  consideration,  for  if  kept  dry, 
the  sheep's  fleece  will  serve  to  keep  the 
body  warm.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  sheep  do  not  have  to  stand  around 
in  damp  muddy  places. — C.  V.  Single- 
ton, Idaho  Experiment  Station. 


merican  Fence 

and 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight — full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing—  proof  against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

[American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

£l  _  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

SpMf  w*  YfXfX  set  posts  and  erect  fence. 
KJ\+M.M.%.   M.  M.  WV*    Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      New  York      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  SOIL 

CYRIL,  G.  HOPKINS 

of 

The  University  of  Illinois 

Author  of 
SOIL  FERTILITY  AND 
PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE 
Published  for 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kansas 

SPECIAL  EDITION 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ON 

This  Splendid  Farm  Book 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOIL" 

Is  an  intensely  interesting  volume  giving 
you  in  the  form  of  a  story,  all  the  essential 
facts  regarding  the  formation  of  soil,  how 
to  fertilize  it.  what  fertilizers  accomplish, 
how  to  restore  flooded  or  wornout  land,  what 
are  the  plant  foods,  and  treating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  some  of  the  big  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book,  if  not  for'  himself, 
then  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  It  will 
interest  them  in  nature  and  they  will  get 
an  insight  into  soil  culture  that  they  may 
not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  scientific  farming.  Th.-  cloth 
bound  edition  prjce  by  mail  is  $1.15.  How- 
ever, Kansas  Farmer  has  secured  the  same 
volume,  362  pages,  complete  on  good  paper 
and  large  clear  type,  in  paper  binding,  with 
beautiful  colored  illustrations,  and  we  will 
send  this  book  postpaid  and  enter  or  renew 
your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.10.  This  is  our  best  book 
bargain  for  this  year.     Senu  all   orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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I  Want  to  Send 

\  Every  Reader 
of  This  Paper 


a  Big 
Can  of 

CORONA 
WOOL  FAT 


By  Mail- 
Postpaid— 

on 

20  Days9 
Free  Trials 

I  don't  even  ask  you  to  risk  a  penny  for  postage. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  before  you  pay  and  at  my 
risk,  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  thegreatest  heal- 
ing compound  ever  used  on  the  farm  for  all 
kinds  of  hoof  and  skin  diseases.  Produced 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep,  this  great 
natural  remedy  has  no  equal  as  a  cure  for  Hard 
and  Contracted  Feet.  Mud  Fever,  Split  Hoofs.  Corns. 
Urease  Heel,  Thrueh.  Quarter  Crack.  Barb  Wire  Cuts. 
Galled  Shoulders.  Sore  Teats  of  Cows,  Ulcers,  etc.  It 

Heals  Without  a  Scar 

—grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores — makes  new  hoofs. 
Often  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  by  saving  injured 
animals  from  lameness  and  permanent  blemish. 

Send  No  Money-I  Pay  the  Postage 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can.  Just  drop  me  a 
postcard  or  letter  saying  you  want  to  try  Corona 
Wool  Tat  20  days  at  my  risk.  Use  it  according  to 
direotions  and  when  the  20 
days  are  up  i  f  you  find  it  does 
what  I  claim,  sendonly  60c as 
payment  In  full — if  you  are 
not  pleased,  simply  say  BO- 
TH take  your  word  for  it  and 
cancel  the  charge.  Write  into/. 
Mention  ailment  you  intend 
to  use  it  on. 

C  G.  PHILLIPS,  Manuar 

CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

46  Corona  Blocli.    Kanton.  O- 


>  NY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
1>  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 

mm 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers'  money-saving 
proposition.   Address  nearest  office* 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  6 1 1  Union  Bldt-,Anderson,liid. 
Kansas  City,  Mo,   Des  Moines,  la.     Fort  Worth,  Ten. 
61 1  Eioh»iiSo  Eidg.  61  i  Indiana. Bldj.  g|  |  lAn 6<oofc  Sx.  Blig. 
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— Speaking  of  Service 

You  don't  expect  to  keep  a 
pair  of  overalls  on  a  silver 
platter  —  yon  wear  'em  to 
work  in 


OVERALLS 

wear  like  Hickory  — give  the 
kind  of  service  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  — and  they  Fit.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  your  size, 
he  can  get  it  in  24  hours  from 
BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 
Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Sporicide 


SURE  CUKE  FOB 

Simple  to 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


MONEY 

TO  LOAN 


On  Improved 
Kansas  Farm 
Lands. 

Quick  Action 

A.  T.  REID 
Topeka,  Kansas 


Proper  Equipment  for  Pork  Production 


Smut 


in  oats. 

treat.   Sent  direct  on 
trial  where  we  have  no  agent.  Free  booklet.  Local  agents 
wanted.    Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.     -     ATLANTA.  N.  Y. 


WE  have  seen  men  try  to  grow 
hogs  with  no  other  equipment 
than  such  as  the  hogs  could 
share  with  cattle  or  other  live  stock. 
Partly  grown  shoats  or  mature  hogs 
can  get  along  under  such  conditions,  but 
the  farmer  who  attempts  to  breed  sows, 
save  the  pigs  and  grow  them  out  into 
feeding  hogs  and  make  money  at  it, 
cannot  get  along  without  some  special 
equipment  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We 
are  frequently  told  of  the  old  sow  that 
"hid  out"  her  nest  in  the  straw  stack  or 
down  by  the  creek  bank  and  brought  out 
a  thrifty  litter  of  pigs,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions  and  not  the  general  rule. 

Proper  housing,  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water,  and  plenty  of  good  hog 
fence,  are  essential  to  the  highest  success 
in  pork  production.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, H.  B.  Walter,  of  Effingham, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  subject,  "Some  Es- 
sentials in  Pork  Production."  Mr. 
Walter  has  been  unusually  successful  in 
growing  hogs.  We  quote  from  him  as 
follows  relative  to  the  matter  of  proper 
equipment : 

"One  must  have  some  equipment  to 
handle  hogs  successfully.  He  must  pro- 
vide shelter,  both  for  summer  and  winter, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
expensive.  Some  prefer  a  permanent 
house  and  others  prefer  individual,  or 
two-pen  movable  houses.  I  use  the 
movable  house.  Each  kind  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  movable  house  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  your  hogs  in  different 
lots  and  fields,  thereby  keeping  condi- 
tions more  sanitary  and  also  saving 
every  bit  of  the  fertilizer  and  getting 
it  scattered  just  where  you  want  it,  and 
that  without  much  labor.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  placing  sleeping  quar- 
ters at  one  end  of  the  field  and  feeding 
quarters  at  the  other.  This  plan  affords 
plenty  of  exercise,  which  is  especially 
needed  for  brood  sows. 

"We  must  have  some  system  of  sup- 
plying water  for  our  animals,  as  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  body  is  composed  of 
water.  The  amount  of  water  they  con- 
sume is  an  index  to  the  gain  they  are 
making.  Good,  clean  water  should  be 
where  they  can  get  it  whenever  desired. 
I  believe  this  one  point  is  neglected  more 
on  the  average  farm  than  any  other  item. 
Most  men  are  usually  quite  careful  to 
feed  their  animals,  but  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  on  many  farms  suffi- 
cient water  has  been  neglected.  Water 
should  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties and  in  sanitary  condition.  In  winter 
it  is  best  to  supply  it  direct  from  the 
well,  for  if  given  ice  water  hogs  will  not 
drink  as  much  water  as  they  should.  I 
use  a  water  heater  to  warm  the  water 
used  in  slopping  in  winter  time,  and  I 
believe  I  appreciate  this  equipment  as 
much  as  any  that  I  have.  I  am  sure 
the  little  pigs  enjoy  a  good  warm  meal  in 
cold  weather.  I  also  have  a  tank  so 
arranged  that  a  lamp  is  placed  under  the 
water,  and  I  like  this  device  very  much, 
too. 

''Another  big  item  in  our  necessary 
equipment  is  fencing.  All  of  the  farm 
should  be  fenced,  if  possible,  and  divided 
into  fields  and  lots,  as  one  can  keep  his 
hogs  in  better  condition  where  he  has  a 
change  of  lots  for  them.  I  like  to  plow 
up  some  of  these  old  lots  and  grow  a 
crop  on  them,  as  this  brings  them  in  a 
nice  condition  for  the  hogs  again.  Where 
you  can  turn  them  into  the  fields  after 
the  crop  is  harvested  they  will  pick  up 
enough  of  the  waste  grain  to  make  quite 


a  saving.  In  some  seasons  when  the 
grain  is  down  and  tangled,  the  hogs  are 
about  the  only  means  of  saving  it." 

Hog  Breeders  and  Cholera. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  hog  losses  are 
due  to  cholera.  This  means  that  when 
hogs  get  sick  the  chances  are  that  nine 
times  in  ten  the  disease  can  be  diagnosed 
as  cholera.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when 
hog  men  get  together  they  are  certain 
sooner  or  later,  to  bring  up  this  subject 
of  hog  cholera. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  hogs  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  disease  in  their  herds 
than  are  those  who  grow  hogs  for 
market.  This  will  be  true  even  though 
the  breeder  may  be  much  more  careful 
than  is  the  ordinary  hog  grower.  The 
question  of  whether  to  vaccinate  or  not, 
always  comes  up  in  such  meetings.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  stock  breeders' 
meeting  last  week,  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred hogs  made  the  statement  that  he  is 
compelled  to  vaccinate.  He  had  previ- 
ously told  how  extremely  careful  he  is 
in  keeping  his  yards  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  he  was  asked  why  he  could  not  keep 
cholera  out  of  his  herd  under  these  con- 
ditions. The  answer  was  that  no  mat- 
ter how  healthy  a  herd  may  be,  or  how 
clean  the  yards  are,  cholera  will  develop 
if  infection  is  brought  to  the  farm,  and 
'  the  breeder  cannot  prevent  this.  He  may 
quarantine  every  animal  he  brings  to  his 
place,  but  he  is  being  visited  constantly 
by  men  wishing  to  look  at  stock,  by  ad- 
vertising representatives,  and  others. 
These  men  go  from  farm  to  farm  and  in 
the  course  of  their  numerous  visits  be- 
come carriers  of  infection.  A  breeder 
might  compel  every  man  stepping  on  his 
place  to  disinfect  his  shoes,  but  many 
would  resist  this  suggestion  and  perhaps 
a  buyer  would  be  driven  from  the  farm. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  transmission  of 
disease  through  such  means. 

An  instance  was  cited  by  Dr.  Murphy, 
who  has  charge  of  the  cholera  demonstra- 
tion work  in  Marshall  County.  The  in- 
spector and  his  assistants  were  making 
some  post  mortems  on  a  farm  where  the 
disease  was  present.  While  they  were 
at  work  three  men  walked  into  the  yard 
and  watched  the  men  at  their  work  for 
a  few  moments.  After  they  had  gone 
the  doctor  asked  the  owner  of  the  farm 
if  these  men  were  some  of  his  hired 
hands,  and  when  told  they  were  not,  he 
at  once  called  them  back  and  informed 
them  they  must  disinfect  their  shoes  be- 
fore leaving  the  farm.  They  objected  to 
this  and  only  when  told  that  the  farm 
was  under  quarantine  and  the  inspector 
in  charge  had  authority  to  arrest  them, 
did  they  submit  to  the  process  of  disin- 
fecting. It  was  learned  later  that  these 
men  were  peddling  a  hog  cholera  cure. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at 
this  meeting,  it  was  apparent  that  most 
of  the  breeders  feel  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  keep  their  herds  immune  to 
cholera  by  simultaneous  vaccination. 
This  is  being  systematically  done,  usu- 
ally twice  a  year.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  the  introduction  of  virus 
would  not  keep  the  disease  on  the  farm 
constantly.  Mr.  Walter  stated  that  he 
never  vaccinates  near  a  sale  date  and  he 
always  keeps  a  few  susceptible  pigs  on 
the  farm  so  that  he  can  know  whether 
or  not  any  infection  has  escaped.  His 
advice  to  the  general  pork  producers  was 
to  use  every  precaution  possible  in  the 
way  of  cleanliness  about  the  quarters 
and  then  vaccinate  whenever  it  seems 
necessary  to  do  so  to  avoid  losses. 


THIS  STALLION  BARN  IS  ON  FARM  OF  GEORGE  E.  PALMER, 
ELLIS  COUNTY.   IT  IS  WELL  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PURPOSE 


If  this  farm  paper 
doesn't  make  you 
happier,  stop  it  and 
getyour  money  back 

No  preaching  —  but  neatly 
1,000,000  homes  are  better  places 
to  live  in  because  there's  one 
paper  that  feels  and  voices  the 
real  needs  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
his  acres  and  his  stock. 

Have  you  the  time  to  read  a  paper 
that  makes  you  glad  you  live  in  the 
glorious  country?  Send  $1  for  five  years; 
or  write  for  free  sample  of  Farm 
Journal  and  free  copy  of  Poor  Richard 
Almanac  for  1916.    Write  today  to 

The  Farm  Journal 

124 Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


9*5  UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 
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JftmeAlcaM.  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

send  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  Beparator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  U  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box   3091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Potato 
Planter 


For  Large  or  Small  Growers,  1  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de- 
pendable. Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  is  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  life  and  few  repairs. 
ETTEEKA  Send  for  Catalog 

MOWER        „  .      „  _  ___        ~"  . 

co.  £a  J^.  ■S^iaf 

Box  591, 
Utica, 
N.  y. 

Sold  by 
Parlln  * 
Orendorff 
Plow  Co, 
Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


WANTED  MEN 

*  75.TOS  2QOa month! 


j^T  The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 

exceeds  the  supply.  Oar  graduates  are  always  in 
V  demand  to  fill  pood  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon- 
■  strators.  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers*  Repair 
«1j  Men,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers. 
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$50  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  yoo  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobileor 
,  drive  any  car  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
ceive  $50  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free.  Write 
\  today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
[and  the  $50.00  Free  Scholar- 
L  ship  Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

f^~Largast  Auto  School  la 
the  World 
IMSloeustSt.  KinsitClty.lt. 


ja  A  ROD 


Get  our  big.  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  6tyles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  yoa 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
'  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indians, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas.  California  or 
Kansas.   iUtUr  fence  for  less  money.  WHITE 
NOW  before  yoa  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.    27  Kin*"  St-  Ottawa.  Kansas. 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CBf"f"  DAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rHtt  BUUIl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment- Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Depl  140  Calesburc  Kanaaaw 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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Cost  of  Pork  Production. 

At  the  swine  breeders'  meeting  at 
Manhattan  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion that  pork  could  not  be  made  profit- 
ably when  it  sold  at  six  to  six  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound.  When  corn  is  selling  at 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  and  pork 
is  bringing  but  six  to  six  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound,  the  tendency  is  to  sell  the  corn 
and  turn  off  the  hogs  at  light  weight. 
However,  hogs  have  been  produced  and 
put  on  the  market  profitably  even  with 
present  prices  of  feeds,  and  when  pork 
was  selling  no  higher  than  it  is  now. 

A  good  many  factors  are  involved  in 
production  cost.  When  the  margin  is 
narrow  there  must  be  no  losses  any- 
where along  the  line.  The  man  who  has 
so  managed  his  brood  sows  as  to  get  an 
average  of  six  strong,  healthy  pigs  raised 
to  weaning  time,  is  in  better  position 
than  is  the  one  who  gets  an  average  of 
only  four  pigs.  The  investment  in  the 
breeding  herd  is  the  same  in  each  case. 
The  feed  for  the  sows  has  probably  cost 
about  the  same.  But  the  second  man 
has  only  two-thirds  as  many  pigs  to  feed 
out  for  market.  Hogs  that  are  infested 
with  lice  and  that  are  compelled  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  filthy  quarters  will  not 
make  as  efficient  use  of  their  feed  as 
will  those  that  are  kept  clean. 

Rather  a  remarkable  instance  of 
economy  in  pork  production  was  re- 
ported at  the  state  meeting.  The  boy, 
Victor  Hurd,  of  Lyon  County,  produced 
figures  showing  that  the  308-pound  hog 
he  had  grown  had  cost  in  feed  but  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a 
remarkable  record,  and  probably  cannot 
be  equaled  by  those  who  handle  hogs  in 
larger  numbers. 

We  believe  that  live  stock  growers 
generally  must  figure  very  close  on  pro- 
duction cost.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  do 
this  unless  some  system  of  accounting 
is  followed  so  that  the  cost  of  producing 
gains  may  be  determined  at  any  desired 
time.  The  man  who  does  not  know  what 
it  has  cost  him  to  produce  a  100-pound 
hog,  for  example,  does  not  know  whether 
his  hog  has  made  him  money  or  not.  H. 
B.  Walter,  who  addressed  the  stock 
breeders'  meeting  last  week,  stated  that 
he  keeps  accounts  with  his  hogs  and 
knows  absolutely  at  the  end  of  the  year 
what  they  have  cost  him  and  what  his 
gross  receipts  have  been.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  farmer  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  done  by  experiment  stations,  but  it 
is  not  beyond  their  power  to  know  in  a 
general  way  what  it  has  cost  them  to 
produce  their  stock. 

That  pork  can  be  profitably  made 
under  present  conditions,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  experimental  work  in  hog 
feeding  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  was  not  done,  however,  by  fat- 
tening hogs  on  corn  alone.  We  recall 
that  in  one  group  of  feeding  experiments 
corn  was  made  to  return  a  value  of 
eighty-six  cents  a  bushel,  when  the  pork 
produced  was  worth  six  cents  a  pound. 
The  corn  fed  was   supplemented  with 
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meat  meal  which  was  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $2.05  a  hundred,  and  shorts  at 
the  rate  of  $1.20  a  hundred.  Of  course, 
the  meat  meal  is  somewhat  higher  in 
price  now,  but  not  enough  higher  to  wipe 
out  the  margin  between  60-cent  corn  and 
the  86  cents,  which  value  was  returned 
for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  balanced  ration  is  essential  to 
economy  in  production.  More  protein 
is  necessary  for  the  pig  under  a  hundred 
pounds  than  for  the  one  over  this  weight, 
and  the  hog  in  the  fattening  pen  requires 
the  least  of  all.  But  even  here,  the 
proper  amount  of  protein  must  be  sup- 
plied or  the  corn  fed  will  not  produce 
enough  pork  to  equal  the  value  of  the 
corn  on  the  market. 


Co-Operative  Live  Stock  Sales. 

Co-operation  in  selling  live  stock  has 
recently  been  given  a  trial  in  Leaven- 
worth County.  In  communities  where 
there  are  a  great  many  breeders  having 
the  same  kind  of  live  stock,  the  making 
of  what  are  known  as  association  sales, 
is  a  common  practice.  In  this  county, 
however,  the  farmers  or  the  breeders 
have  only  a  small  number  of  animals  to 
sell,  and  these  are  of  different  breeds 
and  kinds.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  dispose  of  the 
stock  to  the  best  advantage.  The  farm 
bureau  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  sell 
stock  jointly  and  thus  eliminate  some  of 
the  expense  and  secure  better  prices. 

Two  of  these  co-operative  sales  have 
been  held — one  in  Leavenworth  and  the 
other  in  Tonganoxie.  The  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  plan  was  to 
have  a  committee  consisting  of  five 
farmers,  pass  on  all  the  animals  listed 
for  sale.  They  not  only  passed  on  the 
animals,  but  considered  whether  the  man 
offering  them  was  a  farmer  in  need  of 
such  assistance  or  merely  a  trader  or 
speculator  who  wished  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  some  of  his  trading 
stock.  Such  men  were  not  permitted  to 
offer  stock  in  these  co-operative  sales. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  "by- 
bidding"  and  other  dishonest  practices. 
The  owner  was  allowed  to  protect  his 
property,  however,  in  case  he  thought  it 
did  not  bring  what  it  should,  by  paying 
to  the  high  bidder,  one  per  cent  of  his 
bid.  This  was  understood  by  those  offer- 
ing stock  and  the  purchaser  also  was 
aware  that  the  owner  could  redeem  his 
animal  by  making  this  one  per  cent 
payment. 

Since  these  two  sales  have  been  suc- 
cessfully held,  it  is  likely  that  this  plan 
for  disposing  of  surplus  live  stock  will 
be  continued. 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost 
By  using  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal. 
100  pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.00. 
Free,  directions.    Brooks  Wholesale  Co., 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.— [Adv.] 


Workmanship  and  methods  used  in 
manufacturing  dairy  products  influence 
quality  and  yield. 
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THIS  barn  is  on  the  Matson 
and  Crumrine  stock  farm, 
Jewell  County.  It  cost 
$1,150  and  was  built  to  enable 
the  tenant  to  handle  cattle  and 
feed  in  an  economical  manner. 
The  hay  space  is  unobstructed 
by  beams  or  braces.  The  shed 
braces  the  barn  on  three  sides 
and  the  corn  crib  and  grain  bin 
strengthen  the  west  end.  It  is 
now  sheltering  forty-seven  head 
of  stock.  So  far  the  owner  has 
found  nothing  about  the  barn 
that  he  would  care  to  change. 
It  is  a  stock  barn  plan  worth 
studying. 
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BookOfBarnPlansFREE 

If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re- 
model an  Old  One  You  Should  Have  This  Book 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 

dollar-saving  information.  It  contains  51  repre- 
sentative designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,  pens, 
bay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 


When  Writing  for  This  Book 
to  Build,  and  How  Many  Cows 

We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns, 

and  our  architects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  cows  are  transferred 


Please  State  When  You  Expect 
and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  -flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Louden  equipment  is  just 
as  great  economy  for  the  man  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent- 
age of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 


The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carrier*      Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Peng 

Feed  Carr;ers        Horse  Stalls         Cow  Pent  Water  Basing 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Mangers  Calf  Pens  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harness  Carriers  Manger  Divisons  Bull  Pens  Hangers 

Hay  Carriers        Feed  Racks         Hog  Pens  Power  Hoists  and 

Feed  Trucks  CATALOGS  FREE  OthcrBarnSpecialties 

{The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  (Established  1 867)  1500  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


That's  No  Imitation -That's 

_  "BALL- BAND" 
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When  you  see  the  bright,  round 
Red  Ball  you  know  you  are 
"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear. 
"Ball-Band"  boots  are  vacuum  cured.  During  the 
vulcanizing  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  fabric  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid 
piece. 

"  Ball-Band  "  Arctics  are  also  made  in  sizes  for  women 
and  children.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 
us,  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

Free  Booklet  "More  Days  Wear" 

tells  how  to  make  your  rubber  footwear  last  longer. 

Something  New.  "Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rub- 
bers for  street  wear  in  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
sizes.  They     e  "Ball-Band"  Quality  and  Value. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  the 
sole. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

316  Water  St.     Mishawaka,  lod 

"The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality" 


WITTE  Engines 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  write 
for  my  oflor,  under  which  I  send  an  engine  to  earn  its  own  coat 
while  you  pay  for  it.  Stationary  Engines  at  less  than  $17.50  per 
horse-power —2  H-P,  $34.95;3  H-P,  $52.45;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H-P, 
$97.75;  8  H-P.  $139.65;  12  H-P.  $197.00;  16  H-P,  $279.70;  22  H-P,  $359.80. 
{F.  O.  B.  Factory).   Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Rig  outfits  propor- 
tionally low.    Guaranteed  high  quality — thoroughly  proven 
during  29  years  by  many  thousands  in  use  g^n  niiQnloo<1 
at  all  kinds  of  work  in  every  state.  *Jildt  Call  SCvU 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

For  my  low  prices,  and  under  my  easy  terms  of  payment  during 
a  whole  year,  you  can  now,  more  easily,  and  better,  afford  to 
own  an  engine,  than  to  do  without  one. 

fine  BOOk  FrCC  My  free  book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines,'* 
_ _  ^ will  show  you  how  to  select  the  right  en 
gine,  and  it  will  save  you  money  that  you  want  to  save, 
whetheryoubuynoworlater.   Write  me,  now. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1605  Oakland  Avenue,      -      Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1605  Empire  Building,      •      •      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
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X-Ray  completely 
hatches  on  one 

gallon  of  oil — just 
one  filling.  Fill  the 
X-Ray  tank  witli  one 
gallon, light  the  lamp 
and  you  are  through  .  ' 

filling  lamps.  No  cold  corners,  no  overheated 
Bides— X-Ray  automatic  trip  regulates  the  flame. 

X-Ray  Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Lamp  is  directly  underneath  —  heat  carried  by 
X-Ray  Duplex  Heater  to  all  corners.  Perfect 
batches,  vigorous  chicks  the  result.  X-Ray  per- 
fectly level  eegtray;  X-Ray  auto- 
matic trip  (heat  regulator)  and 
X-Ray  hinged  glass  paneled  top 
are  a  few  of  the  X-Ray  Fifteen 
Special  Features. 

Express  Prepaid 

We  prepay  express  to  practically 
all  points— don't  be  delayed  by 
slow  freight.   Free  book  No. 

64  of  inestimable  value 
to  poultry  raisers  —  tells  all 
about  X-Ray  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Send  for  it. 

The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.     64Des  Moines.  Iowa 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  bide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyeli  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  C.F.  Merrick, Lockney.Tex.,, 
with  ber  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Biff 
Hatching  Contest.  She  placed  148 
egga  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  Ret  these  famous 
winners,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood. 


I A  ft  Egg  Incubator  \ 
■  ■III  Chick  Brooder  / 


WINS 

In  2  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


*10 


BOTH 
FOR 

If  ordered  together.  30days  e.as»ht 
-  -  a  1 .  10-year  Guarantee.  r I"  W™ 
;r  direct  from  thia  advertise-  Paid 


Redwood 
covered 
with  gal-  _ 
panized  iron. 

Ironclad 

Boxl.,1 


tr 

Order  _ 

ment— money  back  if  not  «atis-PaQt  ftf 

factory.    Incubator  ia  covered^  £• 
with  galvanized  iron,  triple  walla,  KOCKIGS 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  teet- 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run. 
The   Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

Incubator  Co.  B™  'TWfMBITr^'11 
,  Raeine,  Wis.  (3) 


.World's) 
Champion' 
Belle  titu 


'Tycos'y 


Ixn.^U^I-AM  402,000 in  use.  Get  the 
IFlCUDalUr  whole  story  told  by  the 
I  Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
1  "Hatching  Facts."  With  book  comes  full  de- 
scription of  incubator  and  brooder— my  10-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  prices— full  panic- 
ulars  —  and  my  $1300.00  " 
Gold  Offers,  tjearn  how  I 
paid  one  user  $156,  an- 
other $50,  many  from  $45  down. 
Write  me  today  for  Free  Book. 
Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 


BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR 
 Box  18,  Racine.  Wis. 


CO. 


SUCCEED  WITH 

Successful" 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

T5  ACKED  by  21  years  of  successes 
"  and  strongest  guaranty  ever 
written.  Poultry  lessons  free  to        %f"  op" 

every  buyer.  Booklet  "How  to  Raise  48  Out  of  60"1 
Chicks"— 10c.   Catalog  free.    Make  green  egg-mak- 
ing feed  for  15c  per  bushel  in  "Successful"  Grain 
Sprouters.   Write  today. 

PES  MOINES  IHCUBaTOR  CO..    S3  Second  SL.  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mandy  J>  e 


New   Principles  In  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,   ventilation  and 
jnoiature.   The  Handy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  tooperate.  Nochanceformlstakes. 
dimply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  ea»lly  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
JUee'a  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Ei;g  Maker. 

WHO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 

203  tee  Blclg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  "9631  Farmer  Bldg.t 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  Valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  ana  How  to  Cure  it.** 
Thia  book  f  contains  scientific  factB  on  white  diarrhoea 

BDd  telle  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  Bolutioa  that  cures  this 
terrible  di:i£.-aae  over  nii?ht  and  actually  raiaea  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.'"  All  poultry  raisers  ehould  certainty  writo  Mr.  Reefer 
(or  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 

If  071  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  you  want. 


Packing   Eggs  for  Hatchings 


When  eggs  are  to  be  sent  away  for 
hatching  purposes,  they  should  be  packed 
in  a  different  manner  from  eggs  that 
are  shipped  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  man  who  buys  pure-bred  eggs  pays 
a  good  price  for  them,  and  that  price 
obligates  the  man  who  sells  them  to  pack 
them  so  that  they  may  reach  the  buyer 
in  a  hatchable  condition.  Packing  such 
eggs  as  he  would  market  eggs  is  insuf- 
ficient. 

There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of 
packing  eggs  as  there  are  men  who  pack 
them.  Some  pack  them  in  bran,  some  in 
cut  straw,  some  in  oats,  some  in  hay, 
some  in  paper,  some  in  excelsior  and 
some  in  patent  egg-carriers.  As  long  as 
these  different  methods  do  not  conflict 
with  the  main  proposition,  of  having  the 
eggs  reach  the  purchaser  in  a  hatchable 
condition,  there  is  no  harm  done.  But 
if  they  do,  then  a  new  method  of  pack- 
ing should  be  inaugurated.  We  have 
packed  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  for 
more  than  twenty  years  with  uniformly 
good  results,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  For  one 
sitting  of  fifteen  eggs  we  take  a  com- 
mon market  basket,  called  one  peck  in 
capacity.  We  line  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  with  excelsior,  then  take  a  hand- 
ful of  the  same  material  and  wrap  it 
around  the  egg,  making  a  tight  wad  of 
it,  about  the  size  of  a  large  large  orange. 
We  do  this  with  all  fifteen  of  the  eggs, 
then  pack  the  wads  tightly  together  in 
the  basket.  We  pack  some  excelsior  on 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  basket  so  as  to 
keep  the  wads  from  being  shaken  around, 
and  finish  off  by  putting  a  layer  of  ex- 
celsior on  top  of  the  wads.  Then  we 
sew  muslin  tightly  over  all  and  label  and 
address  them.  For  three  sittings  of  eggs 
we  use  a  half-bushel  basket,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  sit- 
ting. We  have  had  people  ask  us  what 
excelsior  was.  For  fear  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  know,  we  would  state 
that  it  is  fine  shavings  of  wood,  and  gen- 
erally used  in  packing  furniture.  Most 
furniture  stores  have  plenty  of  it  on 
hand,  but  it  can  always  be  bought  by  the 
bale.  It  does  not  pay  to  scrimp  on  ex- 
celsior. Since  the  parcel  post  system  has 
gone  into  effect,  we  have  shipped  many 
eggs  for  hatching  that  way,  but  we  use 
more  excels'ior  when  we  ship  by  mail 
than  when  we  ship  by  express.  But  one 
can  afford  to  put  plenty  of  packing 
around  the  eggs  when  shipping  by  mail, 
for  the  postage  is  not  half  the  expense 
of  expressage.  Packed  in  this  manner, 
the  eggs  invariably  reach  their  destina- 
tion in  good  condition,  and  we  have 
shipped  them  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the 
Pacific  coasts. 

In  cold  weather  we  wrap  a  piece  of 
paper  around  the  egg  before  wrapping 
it  in  excelsior,  but  one  has  to  be  careful 
while  wrapping  the  egg  in  paper,  for  one 
is  apt  to  squeeze  too  hard  and  crack  the 
egg  without  knowing  it,  especially  if  the 
paper  is  thick  and  stiff.  Tissue  paper 
would  be  the  kind  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  addition  of  paper  to  the  ex- 
celsior is  to  guard  against  chilliness  en 
route;  after  the  season  fairly  opens,  we 
discard  the  paper.  Although  scientists 
tell  us  that  ill-shaped  and  mal-formed 
eggs  will  hatch  as  well  as  correctly 
shaped  ones,  we  would  advise  not  to  ship 
any  but  well-formed  ones,  and  to  have 
them  as  uniform  in  color  as  possible. 
While  uniformity  is  almost  impossible 
with  eggs  from  some  breeds,  get  them 
as  uniform  as  you  can;  for  many  buyers, 
especially  beginners  in  the  business  have 
an  idea  that  if  the  eggs  are  not  uniform 
in  color,  that  they  are  not  pure-bred 
eggs.  A  satisfied  customer  is  a  pleased 
customer,  and  is  apt  to  continue  trading 
with  the  one  that  pleases  him,  therefore 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  breeders  to  try 
and  satisfy  their  customers. 

If  you  want  lots  of  eggs  this  winter, 

Don't  forget  to  give  your  hens  some 
animal  food; 

Don't  forget  to  give  your  hens  some 
sprouted  oats; 

Don't  forget  to  give  your  hens  grit  and 
charcoal ; 

Don't  forget  to  give  your  hens  plenty 
of  pure  water; 

Don't  forget  to  give  your  hens  all  the 
grain  they  will  eat. 

Don't  forget  that  your  hens  need  a 
warm  house  to  lay  in; 


Don't  forget  to  keep  this  house  clean 
and  sanitary. 

If  you  do  not  forget  these  things, 
neither  will  your  hens  forget  you  at 
laying  time. 

"Well,"  you  may  say,  "we  knew  all 
this  before!"  Possibly  you  did,  but 
have  you  done  all  we  asked  you  to  do? 
If  you  have,  we  have  not  a  word  more 
to  say.  "But,"  you  ask  again,  "why 
put  it  in  this  form,  why  make  so  many 
paragraphs  when  one  would  suffice?" 
Would  one  paragraph  have  been  suf- 
ficient? We  have  written  more  than 
one  on  this  subject.  Have  you  heeded 
our  advice?  If  you  have  not,  we  are 
going  to  write  just  as  many  paragraphs 
as  we  please  and  the  boss  will  allow,  on 
this  subject,  until  you  cry  "Enough!" 
We  imagine  we  hear  some  one  say, 
"Enough!"  "Thanks,  we  thought  you 
would  come  to  it  at  last!  See  what  so 
many  paragraphs  did!" 


A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  if  skim 
milk  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
meat.  Less  meat  can  be  used  when  feed- 
ing milk,  but  it  will  not  take  its  place 
altogether.  In  the  winter  time  laying 
hens  need  considerable  meat,  and  milk  is 
not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  take  its 
place.  That  is,  the  hens  cannot  drink 
enough  milk  to  take  the  place  of  the 
meat  or  animal  food  they  require  for  a 
great  production  of  eggs.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  hens  can  get  all  the  bugs 
and  insects  they  need,  skim  milk  would 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  ration  of 
meat.  But  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to 
do  well,  the  laying  hens  must  have  some 
kind  of  animal  food  in  addition  to  milk. 
Fresh,  lean  meat  is  the  best  of  all  egg- 
producing  foods,  but  milk  is  also  excel- 
lent both  fresh  and  clabbered.  It  is 
meat  in  a  diluted  form.  When  plenty 
of  milk  is  given,  less  meat  will  be  re- 
quired, but  some  should  be  fed  every 
week  to  get  good  results  in  egg  produc- 
tion. 


No  matter  how  you  may  house  your 
birds,  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  litter 
to  work  in.  This  not  only  means  that 
they  will  get  exercise,  but  they  will  free 
themselves  from  dirt  that  would  other- 
wise stay  on  the  plummage,  and  give 
them  an  unattractive  appearance.  Even 
though  you  have  sand  or  gravel  at  the 
bottom,  and  they  wallow  in  it,  they  will 
clean  their  feathers  in  the  straw  or  lit- 
ter that  is  on  top.  Some  of  the  best 
known  poultry  exhibitors  know  the  ad- 
vantage of  deep  litter.  A  few  weeks 
before  it  is  time  to  exhibit  their  birds, 
in  place  of  washing  them  as  others  do, 
they  place  a  foot  or  more  of  bright,  clean 
straw  in  their  pens.  The  birds  will  do 
the  rest.  Their  legs  and  toes  will  be 
clean  and  smooth,  and  their  feathers 
free  from  dirt,  in  short  fit  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Of  course,  they  throw  some 
fine  grains  or  seeds  in  the  straw  which 
makes  the  fowls  hustle  to  get  it,  and 
the  hens  thus  do  two  things  at  the  same 
time;  feed  themselves  and  keep  them- 
selves clean. 


Do  not  be  afraid  of  feeding  your  lay- 
ing hens  too  much  of  the  right  kind  of 
food.  Take  notice  that  we  say  the  "lay- 
ing hens,"  in  distinction  from  those  that 
are  not  laying.  A  hen  that  is  laying 
needs  more  food  than  an  unproductive 
one,  and  you  may  possibly  get  the  latter 
too  fat  to  lay.  But  after  the  hen  once 
gets  started  to  laying,  she  must  have 
feed  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  her 
body  and  a  surplus  for  egg  production. 
A  great  many  people  feed  just  about 
enough  to  keep  the  hen  alive,  with  noth- 
ing over  towards  the  making  of  the  egg. 
It  does  not  pay  to  do  this,  for  the  little 
extra  feed  will  be  just  what  is  required 
to  make  the  egg,  and  the  egg  is  what 
you  are  after.  Please  also  note  that 
we  wrote,  "the  right  kind  of  food,"  when 
we  said  you  couldn't  feed  too  much  to 
the  laying  hen.  You  can  feed  too  much 
corn  or  other  kind  of  grain  to  a  laying 
hen.  She  needs  a  variety  of  feed. 
Grains  that  are  smaller  than  corn,  so 
that  she  can  scratch  for  them  and  get 
needed  exercise.  She  can  fill  her  crop 
with  corn  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
stand  around  all  day  accumulating  fat. 
Feed  the  laying  hen  the  right  kind  of 
feed  and  she  cannot  eat  more  than  is 
good  for  her. 

Many  farmers  do  not  fully  appreciate 
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25  Buys  New 
—  Mankato 
Incubator 


Send  us  your  name 
and  address.    Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  this  won- 
derful offer.    Bigger  factory. 
Better  material.   Lower  prices. 

20  Years  of  Success 

Mankato  Incubators  are  made  of  best 
California  redwood.  Triple  walls  all 
around,  lined  with  heavy  asbestos. 
Heavy  pure  copper  hot  water  heat- 
ing system.    Perfect  regulator. 
Correct  ventilation.  Safety 
lamp.  High  nursery.  Strong 
well-made   egg  tray. 
Tested  thermometer  and 
egg  tester. 


|  Send  lor  free  book. 

Don't  put  off  writing. 


(Send 


'  name  and 


JMankato  Incubator  Co. 

Box  729,  Mankato.  Minn. 


Hatches 


0 
0 
D 

0 


On  Only  One  Gallon 
of  Oil-One  Filling  ot 
Tank  to  a  Hatch! 


Makes  expertsof  beginners— givesaver- 
ageof  20more  chicks  to  the  hatch.  That's 
because  center  heater  gives  evenest 
neat,  specialautomaticdevicesproduce 
constant  supply  of  fresh,  warmed,  moist 
air.  Lamp  flame  regulator  gives  exact 
blaze  needed  to  keep  103  degrees— auto- 
matically. Will  hatch  on  one  gallon  of  oil  where 
all  others  use  4  to  7.  Large  oil  tankholds 
enough  f  orone  entire  ha  tch— no  dally  filling 
necessary.  Glass  top  lets  you  see  inside  all 
the  time.  Cuts  out  stooping— eliminates 
guessing.  Justlif  tlid  to  airand  turn  eggs 
— nohandlingofeggtraynecessary.  Send  to- 
aayfor  full  details.  Including  free  catalog  and 
money-making  book,"Turning  Eg  gslnto  Chick- 
ens Into  Dollars;  "also  free  Rayo  Patent  Hatching 
Chart  and  offeror  81.50  hygrometer  FREE.  Post 
card  brings  all.  Wrlteus. 

RAYO  INC.  CO.,  U.  0.  Sta.  2554  Omaha,  Nebi 


fiflDDCCnC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
DU  DtlCCUa  Free— New  100-page 
|  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  2eese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
A.  P.  NBUBERT  CO.,  Box8)5     Mankato,  Minn. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  ?2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN',  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  Posi- 
tion on  farm,  house  furnished,  commence 
any  time  between  now  and  March  1.  Carl 
Miller,  Garnett,  Kan. 

MAN  WITH  SMALL  FAMILY  WANTS 
steady  work  on  farm  where  house,  garden 
and  cow  is  furnished.  G.  F.  Dukes,  Sedg- 
wick, Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS 
steady  employment  on  farm.  E.  W.  Per- 
rige,  New  Cambria,  Kan. 

FARM  HAND  WANTS  WORK  OX  FARM, 
all  summer  work  preferred.  Can  give  num- 
ber one  references.  Address  Stuard  Dewalt, 
Vliets,  Kan. 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  MANAGER  OR 
foreman  on  stock  farm.  Experienced,  best 
references,  no  bad  habits,  single.  Salary, 
not  location,  object.  A.  L.  Pope,  Blalook. 
Ala. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL,  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Dare  KANSAS  FARMER 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Fanner 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 
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the  value  of  poultry  on  the  farm.  They 
think  they  are  very  small  business,  and 
that  they  eat  more  than  what  they  pro- 
duce; but  this  is  a  mistake,  because  the 
farmer  doesn't  keep  an  account  of  what 
the  hens  eat  or  what  they  produce.  He 
forgets  that  they  provide  many  a  savory 
meal  for  himself  and  family  that  takes 
the  place  of  salt  pork  or  corned  beef. 
He  forgets  the  eggs  his  wife  takes  to  the 
grocery  store  and  exchanges  for  grocer- 
ies, which  would  otherwise  demand  some 
of  his  hard  earned  cash.  He  forgets  that 
when  visitors  come,  that  the  only  stand- 
by his  wife  has  to  get  a  square  meal,  is 
to  go  out  and  kill  a  chicken  or  two, 
which  satisfies  everybody.  Another 
thing  he  forgets  is,  that  the  hen  gets 
most  of  her  own  living  by  picking  it  up 
here  and  there  on  the  farm.  She  goes 
around  and  picks  a  grain  here  and  a 
grain  there,  that  would  otherwise  prove 
a  complete  waste,  for  nothing  else  can 
gather  the  scattered  grains  on  a  farm 
like  a  flock  of  fowls.  On  many  farms 
the  hens  get  their  own  living  entirely  by 
picking  up  waste  material  and  killing 
noxious  bugs  and  insects.  The  hen 
should  be  credited  with  all  that  she  gath- 
ers up  as  pure  profit,  for  otherwise  it 
could  never  be  utilized. 
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While  attending  the  poultry  shows 
this  season,  we  have  noticed  quite  a 
number  of  sales  to  beginners  in  the  poul- 
try business.  To  these  we  wish  to  offer 
a  little  advice.  Don't  think  for  a 
moment,  that  because  you  have  paid  a 
big  price  for  a  pen  of  birds,  that  all  you 


have  got  to  do  is  to  throw  them  a  little 
grain  occasionally  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  shell  out  eggs  without  proper 
care  and  attention.  Do  not  play  with 
poultry  work.  Since  you  are  interested 
enough  to  buy  a  few  good  birds,  go  at 
the  work  as  if  you  meant  to  make  a 
business  of  it.  So  many  people  start  in 
with  poultry  keeping,  only  to  let  it 
dwindle  out,  because  they  have  not  given 
it  the  proper  time  and  attention  to  make 
it  pay.  They  are  enthusiasts  for  a  time, 
and  then  later  on,  when  their  enthusiasm 
wanes,  the  poor  chickens  are  neglected, 
and  when  the  neglect  comes  the  egg  pro- 
duction stops  and  the  fowls  are  consid- 
ered of  no  value.  There  is  one  thing 
that  is  positive  in  poultry  keeping,  and 
that  is  that  without  proper  care  a  flock 
of  fowls  will  amount  to  almost  nothing. 
The  care  of  the  birds  depends  on  you, 
and  if  you  fail  in  that  respect,  don't  lay 
it  to  the  breed,  or  strain  or  anything 
else,  but  just  lay  it  at  your  own  door. 
Chickens  must  never  be  neglected;  if 
they  are,  from  that  moment  they  will 
begin  to  deteriorate.  Constant  neglect 
will  make  a  scrub  flock  out  of  the  best 
chickens  money  can  buy.  No  matter  how 
fine  a  lot  of  birds  you  may  have;  neglect 
them  and  they  will  soon  look  like  a 
bunch  of  barnyard  fowls.  Since  you 
have  started  in  with  a  lot  of  good  birds, 
make  it  your  business  to  take  proper 
care  of  them.  Feed  them  the  right  kinds 
of  food  and  house  them  properly,  and 
they  will  pay  you  well  and  prove  a 
source  of  profit  as  well  as  give  you  some 
needed  recreation. 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


Rightly  Disappointed  Feeder. 

A  cattle  feeder  from  a  Central  Kansas 
county,  on  his  return  from  market 
recently,  was  profanely  complaining  of 
marketing  conditions  and  prices.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  lost  considerable 
money  on  a  shipment  of  cattle  he  had 
just  made.  In  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  relative  to  the  feeding 
of  these  cattle,  he  was  asked  what  he 
fed.  His  answer  was  "earn  corn,  and  for 
roughage  prairie  hay."  This  seemed 
rather  surprising,  and  he  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  feed  alfalfa.  He  stated  that 
alfalfa  was  worthless  for  full  feeding 
cattle  and  that  he  would  not  consider 
feeding  it.  Silage  was  suggested  to  him; 
"worse  than  alfalfa,"  was  his  comment 
on  silage  as  a  cattle  feed. 

It  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that 
a  cattleman  in  this  day  and  age  should 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  alfalfa.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  prairie 
hay  can  be  profitably  fed  to  cattle  of 
any  kind.  The  value  of  silage  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  generally  recognized,  but 
the  most  progressive  growers  and  feeders 
of  cattle  have  come  to  value  silage  most 
highly  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  and  marketing  the  farm- 
grown  feeds  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
feeder  could  not  expect  anything  else 
but  disappointment  in  following  such 
antiquated  methods  in  feeding  cattle  for 
market. 


the  infection  passes  from  the  little  pigs 
to  mature  hogs  it  starts  another  series 
of  virulent  cases. 

These  facts  may  explain  some  of  the 
variations  of  the  disease  as  it  appears  in 
different  herds. 


Variations  in  Cholera  Virulence. 

Many  have  observed  that  hog  cholera 
does  not  always  act  the  same.  In  some 
instances,  the  animals  die  very  soon  after 
becoming  sick,  and  in  other  eases  they 
live  for  a  week  or  two.  In  still  others, 
the  disease  seems  to  be  chronic  and  the 
animals  linger  along  for  several  weeks 
or  even  months.  Investigators  have 
found  that  when  the  infection  from  a 
virulent  case  in  which  the  animals  die 
quickly,  is  transmitted  to  mature  hogs, 
these  new  cases  seem  to  have  it  in 
milder  form  and  live  longer  after  becom- 
ing infected.  When  transmitted  again 
to  other  mature  hogs  the  disease  seems 
to  again  lessen  in  severity.  If  this  pro- 
cess should  continue  it  would  appear  that 
the  disease  would  eventually  die  out. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  when 
little  pigs  are  infected  from  one  of  these 
mild  outbreaks,  they  die  quickly  and  the 
virus  seems  to  acquire  new  vigor.  When 


County  Agent's  Cholera  Demonstration. 

Many  farmers  do  not  even  yet  believe 
that  hogs  can  be  made  immune  to  chol- 
era. In  order  to  prove  this  absolutely  to 
the  farmers  of  Leavenworth  County, 
County  Agent  Ross  made  a  public  dem- 
onstration last  fall.  In  his  talk  to  the 
stock  breeders'  meeting,  he  told  the  re- 
sults of  this  demonstration.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hobbs  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College. 

Four  healthy  shoats  were  donated  by 
one  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers. These  shoats  were  placed  in  a 
pen  in  the  public  square  in  Leavenworth, 
where  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  gather  to  sell  various  kinds  of 
produce.  All  four  of  the  pigs  were  given 
equal  doses  of  virus.  Two  of  them  were 
immediately  given  the  proper  dose  of 
serum.  Four  days  later  the  third  pig 
was  given  the  dose  of  serum.  While  he 
showed  no  outward  indication^  of  dis- 
ease, his  temperature  had  risen  to  10G. 
The  fourth  pig  received  no  serum.  Dr. 
Hobbs  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
demonstration,  that  the  first  two  pigs 
would  not  miss  a  meal;  that  the  third 
pig  would  get  sick  but  would  probably 
recover;  and  that  the  fourth  pig  would 
die.  The  results  were  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted. On  the  third  day  the  third  pig 
rallied  and  finally  recovered.  The  fourth 
pig  died  on  twenty-second  day.  This 
closed  the  demonstration.  It  was 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
many  who  had  previously  doubted  the 
efficiency  of  serum  were  convinced  of  its 
value.  The  pigs  were  put  up  at  auction 
and  sold  for  prices  slightly  above  the 
market. 


A  few  dollars'  worth  of  paint  will  add 
many  dollars  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
farm  buildings,  besides  the  great  satis- 
faction of  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  farmstead  so  markedly. 


The  good  roads  booster  never  quits. 
He  talks  good  roads  until  he  gets  them, 
and  then  he  keeps  reminding  everybody 
what  a  blessing  they  are. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  VERY  LIVABLE  PLACES  IN  WESTERN  KANSAS. 
 THE   LAY-OUT   OF    ANDREW    DYATT,    NEAR    ALMENA,  KANSAS 


HIDES  and  FURS  Wfti?  WORTH  WHILE 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO. 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue,      TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.      Wichita,  Kan.      Grand  Island,  Neb.       Joplin,  Mo.       Dallas,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
nection for  one  man  in  eacli  county  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Twenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


FREE<MVERNMENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 


Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  'X  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 


This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 


A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 
has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
i~  WH5W'5SSc*  *#sM  every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
S  HekB|9BHHbI      the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  $2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 


GREATEST  FARM  BOOK  BARGAIN 

Every  reader  of  Kansas  Farmer  can  now  obtain  that  widely 
read  500-page  book,  "Making  the  Farm  Pay,"  with 
renewal  or  new  subscription. 

Tou  can  have  a  copy  of  this  great  farm  book,  "MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  a 
book  that  thousands  of  farmers,  stockmen,  gardeners,  dairymen  and  other  producers 
have  bought  and  say  it  is  the  best  book  they  own. 

A  VOLUME  OF  OVER  600  PAGES.  The  book  was  written  by  experts  on  special 
subjects — men  known  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the 

special  study,  trials  and  investigations  made  by 
them  along  particular  lines,  making  the  book  a 
valuable  compendium  of  farm  knowledge.  "MAK- 
ING THE  FARM  PAY"  gives  you  page  after  page 
of  valuable  information  about  treating  diseases  In 
stock,  selecting  and  feeding  farm  animals  for 
profit,  crop  culture,  making  poultry  pay,  dry 
farming  methods,  detection  and  eradication  of  In- 
sects, besides  chapters  on  irrigation,  soil  fertility, 
cooking  to  avoid  waste,  horticulture,  gardening, 
and  practically  every  subject  that  Is  of  Interest 
and  value  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  the  same  book  that  was  originally  sold 
for  $2.50  per  copy  In  cloth  binding.  The  volume 
we  offer  you  Is  just  the  same  as  the  original  $2.60 
volume,  nothing  omitted,  excepting  that  the  vol- 
ume we  offer  you  is  bound  in  neat  paper  binding. 
If  you  want  the  cloth  binding,  send  50  cents  extra 
and  state  that  you  want  the  cloth-bound  book. 
The  pages  are  6%  Inches  wide  and  8hi  inches  long 
and  the  book  weighs  NEARLY  TWO  POUNDS. 
It  includes  200  fine  drawings  and  half-tone  pictures 
with  feeding  chart  IN  COLORS.  The  publishers 
have  recently  completed  a  large  edition  from  the 
original  plates,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  which 
we  are  now  passing  on  to  you.  This  reduction, 
together  with  recent  reductions  in  postage  rates, 
have  all  combined  to  bring  the  cost  of  this  book 
down  to  a  figure  WHERE  EVERYBODY  CAN 
AFFORD  IT.  You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock 
or  fowls  die  of  curable  diseases  when  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  detect  and  treat  these  dis- 
eases could  easily  prevent  them.  Throughout  the 
text  of  this  great  500-page  book  the  reader  Is  given 
the  results  of  scientific  research  that  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  with  successful  experience,  the 
authors  using  only  such  expressions  as  everybody  can  understand.  Any  farmer  with 
ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  from  his 
investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GREAT  BOOK. — If  you  will  send  only  $1.05,  we  will  enter 
or  renew  your  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid.  Fill  out  the  blank,  enclose  check,  money 
order  or  stamps  for  $1.05  and  send  at  our  risk. 


Irrigation,  Ortlaiii 
'Girtt.l.g,  Trvcklig 


•  '.tigbf 


This  Is  one  of  the  best  book 
bargains  ever  offered  and  is 
sure  to  please  you.  We  will 
refund  your  money  cheerfully 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Dated  

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — I  enclose  herewith  $1.05,  for  which  please  enter  or  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  and  send  me  the  600-page  book 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid  as  per  your  offer. 


My  Name  R.  p.  D. 

Post  Office   State  
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Ripen  Earlier— 

Stiffer  Straw 

A  wonderful  producer,  and  just  the 
oatforthe  Middle  West,  where  Bomuch 
L^grain  falls  down  every  year.  The 
^"TNew  Kherson  is  rust-proof  and  car- 
y  ries  a  heavy  head  of  oats.  A  bigger 
yielder  per  acre  than  we  have  ever 
\  seen.  G  etour  prices  on  all  field  seeds 
before  buying— they  are  bred  to  fit 
this  Western  climate.  Alf  alf  a.Clovers 
,.  and  Grass  Seeds.  Also  Garden  and 
^Flower  Seeds. FruitandOrnament- 
\al  Trees.  Shrubbery,  etc.  Apple 
Trees,  6c  each.    Ask  us  to  send  our 
Ifree  Seed  and  Tree  Book. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 

60  Court  St.,  Beatrice,  Nebraska 


OPD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  your9 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUSH  WAY,  Rockford,  111. 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100;  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  Craa  A-i.J 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  1166  valalUg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE" 
TWO  BIG   LAND  BARGAINS 

160- Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  IV2 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm— 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

Improved  960  Acre  Stock  and  Grain 
Ranch  For  Only  $10.00  an  Acre 

Entire  ranch  smooth  and  tillable.  Plenty 
Of  water,  school  house  on  the  ranch,  with 
adjacent  range;  handles  208  head  of  cattle. 
Only  3%  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point 
and  5^  miles  to  county  seat. 

CARTER  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BY  OWNER 

633-Acre  Farm  in  Mayes  County,  Okla.,  at 
$25  per  acre.  Some  creek  bottom,  large  or- 
chard. Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

I..  E.  Hohman,  20  Neb.  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  CH AFFIX  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  J/2  of 
the  S.  W.  %  and  the  S. 'W.  Vi  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co..  Kan.,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

160  Acres  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  3V2 

miles  from  Chandler,  the  county  seat.  75 
acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  suitable  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  or  any  other  crop.  House  not 
very  good  but  would  repair  for  good  party. 
Two  or  three  teams  would  be  needed  to 
properly  handle  the  farm.  Address 

WI1XARD  P.  HOLMES 
New  England  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE 

320  ACRES — 200  tillable,  100  a.  cult.,  bal. 
pasture.  Close  to  city,  this  county.  $13.00 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  UNIMPROVED 
QUARTER 

Sheet  water,  Lane  Co.,  3  miles  Grigsby.  $15 

per  acre.     $400  cash,   balance  easy. 
P.  O.  BON  83.      -      SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS 

WHEAT! 

Is  the  great  Kansas  crop.  New  land  is  the 
land  to  make  crop  records.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  have  never  been  broken, 
and  It  is  the  surest  land  in  the  state  for 
wheat,  when  properly  prepared.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  Write  for  list  of  bar- 
gains and  terms  to  agents. 
Niquette  &  Bosworth,  Garden  City.  Kansas 

Dried  Fruit. 

When  properly  dried  and  cooked,  dried 
fruits  are  wholesome  and  furnish  variety 
in  the  diet.  The  fruit  should  he  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  soaked  over  night.  In 
the  morning  put  the  fruit  on  the  stove 
in  the  water  in  which  it  was  soaked,  al- 
lowing it  to  cook  slowly  and  a  long  time. 
Very  little  sugar  will  be  required  if 
cooked  in  this  way.  Prunes  require  no 
Bugar,  but  a  little  lemon  juice  added  to 
them  will  improve  the  flavor. 

When  sugar  is  added  to  dried  fruit  it 
should  be  put  in  just  a  little  while  be- 
fore removing  from  the  fire. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Thou  canst  make  this  life  a  Hell, 

Or  Jacob's-ladder  up  to  Heaven. 

Let  not  thy  baptism  in  Life's  wave 

Make  thee  like  him  whom  Homer  sings — 

A  sleeper  in  a  living  grave, 

Callous  and  hard  to  outward  things: 

But  open  all  thy  soul  and  sense 

To  every  blessed  influence 

That  from  the  heart  of  Nature  springs. 

— Lowell. 


Before  covering  the  kitchen  table  with 
oil-cloth  first  put  on  a  layer  of  brown 
paper.  It  will  prevent  the  oil-cloth  from 
cracking  and  make  it  wear  twice  as  long. 

When  beating  eggs  add  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tarter  to  them  and  they  will 
not  fall  after  they  are  whipped. 

If  your  shoes  have  become  wet  do  not 
put  them  by  the  fire  to  dry,  but  fill  them 
with  oats  which  will  absorb  the  moisture 
and  leave  the  shoes  as  soft  and  pliable  as 
before  they  were  wet.  When  wet  the 
oats  have  a  tendency  to  swell  and  so 
prevent  the  shoes  from  shrinking.  Dry 
the  oats  and  they  are  good  to  use  again. 

If  your  kitchen  is  not  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  as  regards  the 
location  of  the  different  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  your  work  requires,  a  kitchen 


table  fitted  with  casters  will  do  much  to 
save  time  and  energy.  For  instance  if 
your  cupboard  is  across  the  room  from 
your  sink  roll  the  table  to  the  sink  and 
as  the  dishes  are  washed  and  dried  pile 
them  on  the  table  with  whatever  else  is 
to  go  to  the  same  part  of  the  room  and 
when  they  are  all  ready  roll  the  table  to 
the  cupboard  .  In  this  way  many  trips 
across  the  room  are  saved.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  same  plan  may 
be  worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  busy 
housekeeper. 

All  Patterns  10  Cents  Each. 
As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalogue  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer;  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7422 — Child's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  pretty  frock  has 
the  fashionable  box  plait,  one  at  each  Ride  of  the  front  and  also  of  the  back.  The 
closing  is  placed  in  the  back.  The  high  neck  Is  trimmed  with  a  small  flat  collar 
and  the  long  sleeves  end  in  a  cuff.  No.  7420 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  plain  tailored  model  has  no  ornament  except  a 
small  tab  on  the  bosom  through  which  the  neck  tie  can  be  passed.  At  the  open 
neck  is  a  collar  of  moderate  size  and  the  long  sleeves  are  gathered  into  a  cuff  with 
turn-back  finish.  No.  7401 — Child's  Kimono:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  This  garment  is  all  but  indispensable  in  winter.  It  can  be  made  of  flannel, 
cashmere,  challie  or  other  warm  woolen  goods.  The  model  has  sleeves  and  body  in 
one  with  or  without  a  seam  down  the  center  of  the  back.  No.  7415 — Ladies  Redin- 
gote  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  waist  measure.  This  most  novel  of  designs 
has  a  waist  which  is  full  and  trimmed  with  a  wide  collar  at  the  neck,  the  sleeves 
long  and  shaped  to  the  arm,  with  cuff  finish.  To  this  is  joined  a  two-gore  under- 
skirt and  over  both  blouse  and  skirt  is  worn  the  redingote.  No.  7427 — Ladies  Skiit: 
Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  smart  two-gore  skirt  has  front  and 
yokes  in  one,  the  material  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  being  cut  away  a  trifle  to 
allow  the  insertion  of  a  soft  plaited  side  gore.  No.  7394 — Ladies'  Yoke  Nightgown: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  This  simple  design  is  familiar  to  all 
women.  The  voke  is  straight  across  the  shoulders  in  both  front  and  back,  the 
lower  portion  full  and  gathered  at  the  top.  The  opening  is  in  front,  the  neck  high 
with  small  bat  collar,  and  the  sleeves  long  with  a  band  cuff. 


January  22,  1918 

/  Scarified  \ 

Sweet  CLOVER 

Sweet  Clover  Beed  has  a  very  hard  Bhell.  Scarifying 
scratches  the  Bheil,  making  it  easily  burst,  and  in- 
creasing germination  10  to  40  per  cent.  New  crop, 
Kansas  grown,  cleansed  and  thoroughly  tested. 

Catalog  and  Samples  FREE 

Also  Alsike,  Red  Clover,  White  and  Crimson  Clover 

and  Alfalfa  seed  at  lowest  prices. 
Weekly  Pink  List  free,  gives  prices  of  field  seeds  In 
quantities.   Write  today. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

607  Massachusetts  St.,        Lawrence,  Kansas. 


40 

Per 
Bu. 


WHITE  SWEET  $p 

CLOVER  5 

[  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  paa» 
ture.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  our 
Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 
scarified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  you  money 
on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
A.  A,  BERRY  SEED  CO..   BOX967     CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save 
fuel — savefeed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy, 
nursery-grown. Get  Hill's  free  illustrated  ever 
green  book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers— from  $d. 50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years* 
experience.  World's  largest  growers.  Write 
».  IHLL.NCBSERYCO.,  Evergreen 
Box  2212      Dundee,  Ilia.  Specialists. 


fu  mm  ma  ■%  Mtj.  Best  that  grow.    We  sell 

■  |l  O  direct    to    gardeners  and 

^  r  ■     1 1  ^  farmers  at  wholesale.  Big 

U  L  l_  U  tjl  beautiful   catalogue  free. 

w  ™  99  99  w  Write  today. 

ARCHIAS'  SEED  STORE,  Box  17,  Seda.lia>,  Mo. 

FISH  IN  BRINE. 

Split  Rock  Herring  freshly  caught  and 
cleaned,  with  heads  off,  and  packed 
with  just  enough  salt  to  give  them  that  dandy 
taste,  and  so  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  you  use  them.  (Some  people  call  them 
Baby  Trout).  You  can  enjoy  these  good  fish  this 
winter,  and  also  cut  your  meat  bills  in  two.  We  guar- 
antee the  fish  to  reach  you  safely.  160  lb.  keg  gross 
weight  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR 
TOWN,  $5.75.    Send  your  order  now. 

SCANDEA  FISH  CO,.  Dock  6  Duluth,  Minn. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Free  for  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  If 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  big;,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries-  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETER1TA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POFPY 
eeed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailing  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766   Osage,  Iowa. 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.     It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.  ZILLER,  HIAWATHA,  KANSAS 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  $1.00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
and  Dustless  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  catalogue  and  our  "onderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  S  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C 

A  New  Crochet  Book 

Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
 Topeka.  Kan. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGE'S 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


 OTTAWA 


orrA  WA,  /CANS. 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 
while  learning. 

TOPEKA   SANITARY   BARBER  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,    gas   courses.     Three    months.  $35. 
■Write  for  information. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


January  22,  1916 

Home-Building  Principles  Important. 

There  fs  no  subject — barring  "pre- 
paredness" and  "rural  credits" — that  is 
receiving  more  thoughtful  consideration 
by  those  who  understand  its  importance, 
than  that  of  training  girls  to  be  home- 
makers.  Some  will  question  this  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  all  the  woman  suf- 
frage talk  of  the  last  few  years.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come,  at  least,  the  household 
will  be  woman's  realm  and  where  she 
will  wield  her  greatest  influence  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  generally. 

It  is  because  of  this  belief  that  those 
in  charge  of  our  home  economics  depart- 
ments keep  ever  before  them  the  impor- 
tance of  instilling  in  the  minds  of  young 
women  that  their  duties  as  housekeep- 
ers are  more  than  merely  cooking  three 
meals  a  day  and  keeping  the  house  rea- 
sonably clean.  If  this  were  all  the  wife 
and  mother  had  to  look  forward  to,  her 
life  would  indeed  be  uninteresting — as 
far  too  many  women's  lives  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lack  of  interest  in  these 
necessities  is  many  times  responsible  for 
a  breach  between  two  once  happy  lives 
as  they  embarked  together  on  life's 
journey. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  study  the 
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a  preacher  in  a  little  Kansas  community. 
Corn,  pig,  sewing,  and  canning  clubs 
have  been  organized  in  many  places,  but 
we  had  not  known  before  of  a  flower 
club.  The  object  of  the  club  was  to  see 
which  child  could  plant,  tend,  and  pick 
from  his  own  garden  the  largest  number 
of  bouquets  and  carry  these  to  the  sick 
or  to  the  church  during  the  season.  The 
boy  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list 
had  distributed  174  bouquets,  and  the 
little  girl  who  stood  next  to  the  cham- 
pion had  donated  110  bunches  of  bright, 
cheering  flowers. 

Can  anyone  question  the  value  of  such 
service?  Will  it  not  develop  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  which  is  necessary  in  the 
well  rounded  life? 


Letter  to  Grangers. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  grangers,  from  Mrs.  Mabel 
Pomeroy,  chaplain,  Kansas  State  Grange: 

"I  know  as  the  new  year  opens  we  are 
all  planning  better  things  for  our  grange 
and  our  community.  We  want  things  to 
be  better  in  1916  than  they  were  in 
1915,  and  the  way  to  make  them  so  is 
to  get  busy  and  work  harder  for  our 
grange  than  we  did  last  year. 

"The  grange  can  be  made  a  source  of 


FIRST  CAPITOL  OF  KANSAS 


NEW  efforts  may  be  made  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  first  capitol 
of  Kansas,  according  to  William  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  A  number  of  persons,  including 
State  Senator  J.  W.  Howe,  of  Abilene,  have  complained  that  the  building 
located  near  Fort  Riley  is  gradually  falling  to  pieces  for  the  want  of  care. 

In  the  old  stone  building,  which  is  now  minus  roof,  windows,  floors 
and  doors,  the  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  held  its  first 
session  on  July  2,  1855.  Built  at  the  "head  of  navigation"  of  the  Kansas 
River,  the  building  first  was  used  by  the  town  company  as  a  warehouse. 
Reports  to  Mr.  Connelley  indicate  that  the  river  has  eaten  its  way  up  to 
the  site  of  the  building  until  today  it  threatens  to  engulf  it. 

The  building  is  also  historical  as  the  home  of  the  "bogus  legislature" 
of  Kansas.  This  legislature  was  said  to  have  been  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  Missourians  who  invaded  Kansas.  Its  first  acts  were  to  unseat  all 
but  one  of  the  free  state  men  and  to  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  laws  of 
Missouri  as  those  of  Kansas.  Kansas  free  state  men  never  recognized  the 
acts  of  this  legislature,  although  it  is  said  that  the  territorial  governors 
attempted  to  enforce  them. 

Several  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  building,  but 
little  ever  came  of  them.  It  has  been  suggested  now,  however,  that  the 
building  be  repaired  and  converted  into  a  museum  where  relics  of  early 
Kansas  can  be  gathered. — Topeka  State  Journal. 


underlying  principles  of  home-making,  as 
it  is  to  master  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples qf  any  business.  It  is  not  the  ap- 
plication of  the  particular  knowledge 
gained  in  the  home  economics  classes, 
but  the  ability  acquired  through  train- 
ing, to  adapt  one's  self  to  surroundings 
and  do  efficiently  what  is  undertaken. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  under-estimate 
the  value  of  the  mother's  training,  but 
there  are  many  cases  where  girls  find 
themselves  in  charge  of  a  house  where 
things  cannot  be  done  as  they  were  at 
home,  because  of  a  much  smaller  income, 
and  they  are  incapable  of  mastering  the 
situation  because  of  lack  of  training 
which  would  help  them  fit  into  surround- 
ings. Sad  is  the  day  when  the  young 
wife  finds  she  cannot  stretch  the  hus- 
band's income  to  the  point  of  covering 
the  necessities  of  life. 

The  girl  who  is  trained  for  the  home 
life  will  not  only  be  more  capable  in 
managing  the  business  affairs  of  the 
household,  but  will  possess  many  re- 
sources upon  which  to  draw  in  caring  for 
the  members  of  her  family  and  in  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  those  things  which 
are  most  important  and  most  useful. 

Oddity  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  Otis  E.  Hall, 
in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  tell 
of  a  flower  club  which  was  organized  by 


much  good  to  the  community  and  to  the 
individual  members  of  that  community, 
if  all  members  will  attend  the  meetings 
and  take  some  part  when  requested  to 
do  so.  The  only  way  we  can  improve 
mentally  is  by  using  the  small  talents 
God  has  given  us,  and  what  better  way 
can  we  find  to  use  them,  than  by  at- 
tending our  grange  and  taking  some  part 
in  it?  It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  noth- 
ing can  stand  still,  and  if  we  do  not  use 
our  talents  they  surely  will  deteriorate. 
Don't  allow  yourselves  to  be  relegated  to 
the  mental  junk  pile. 

"Whatever  we  put  into  an  organiza- 
tion— of  our  time  or  of  our  talent — just 
that  much  will  we  get  out  of  it.  I  will 
quote  a  little  poem  which  explains  what 
I  mean  better  than  I  can  express  it: 

'There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits 
brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

'Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow, 
A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

'For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave 
'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you.'  " 

Agent — I  would  like  to  show  you 
something  that  a  child  can  manage. 

Distracted  Parent — We  don't  need  it; 
but  have  you  anything  that  can  manage 
a  child? 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.    It  must  figure 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


FOR  50  CENTS 


Get  a  Platinum  Plate 
Metal  Polisher  &  Sterlizer 


Very  quickly  cleans  silverware  and  metal  surfaces  of  every  kind.  No  rubbing 
— no  powder — no  paste.  Immerse  the  platinum  plates  in  the  dish  water  and 
your  silverware  is  always  clean  and  sterilized.  Send  50  cents,  check,  money 
order  or  stamps. 

CHAS.  CLARKE,  334  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave.  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.   Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgrwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa: 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station:  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable. terms.  *For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising:  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO  Dis- 
tribute circulars.  Our  plan  makes  it  easy 
money  for  you.  We  pay  cash.  Weldon  Val- 
ley Advertising  Co.,  Box  135,  Weldona,  Colo. 


MOTORMEN-CONDUCTORS,  $80  MONTH- 
ly.  Interurbans  everywhere.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Qualify  now.  State  age.  Book- 
let  free.  Electric  Dept.,  807  Syndicate  Trust, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  —  FARM  NEAR 
Emporia,  completely  equipped  for  dairying. 
Good  opportunity  for  young  man  who  knows 
cows  and  hogs.  Write  me  for  terms.  J.  H. 
Glotfelter,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERT- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  now  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


120  ACRES,  CLOUD  COUNTY,  IM- 
proved,  $5,000.     1315  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTED  —  GOOD  FARM  OR  UNIM- 
proved  land  from  owner.  H.  L.  Downing, 
134  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPROVED  ALFALFA, 
fruit  and  dairy  farms  for  sale.  Terms.  E. 
R.  Waite,  Shawnee,  Ok  la. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  C.  C. 
Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  IN  NEW 
Mexico.  Several  hundred  thousand  acres 
free;  320-acre  homestead.  Send  25c  for 
digest  land  laws  and  map  of  New  Mexico. 
W.  H.  Parker,  Fort  Sumner,  N.  M. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
bull  calf.     John  Bogner,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS — TWO  FINE  REGISTERED 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen 
Elder,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — TWO  PURE-BRED  HERE- 
ford  yearling  bulls.  Priced  reasonable.  W. 
J.   Bilson,   Eureka,  Kan. 


EIGHT  REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
bulls,  eight  to  fifteen  months  old.  One  herd 
header.    John  J.  Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
male  calf,  excellent  marked  and  bred,  six 
months  old.  Sure  to  please.  Price,  $75.00. 
John  Swanwick,  Oswego,  Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


TWO  REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND 
pups,  three  months  old.  Females,  $10  each. 
Pioneer  Kennels,  Alert,  Ind. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 

dogs   that  drive    from    the    heel.      Best  of 

breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte 
City,  Mo. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  FEMALES — ONE  FIVE 
months  old,  one  twenty-eight  months:  full 
markings,  sable  and  white;  best  of  pedigree; 
farm  raised ;  very  reasonable.  Dr.  Mittel- 
stadt,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP — BY  J.  BRIGGS,  IN  DAR- 
lington  Township,  Harvey  County,  post  office 
address  Newton,  R.  R.  5,  on  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1915,  one  Iron  grey  gelding,  four 
years  old,  weight  about  1,080  pounds,  shod 
in  front.  No  marks.  Apprised  at  $80.00. 
C.  A.  Young,  County  Clerk. 


WANTED 


WANTED — NICE  WHITE  WOOLY  ES- 
kimo-Spitz  puppies,  about  six  weeks  old. 
Brockway's  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


WANTED — TO  SELL  OR  TRADE  $1,500 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Arkansas  River  Bed 
Oil  &  Gas  Company  of  Tulsa.  OTfla.,  for 
small  stock  of  general  merchandise,  grocer- 
ies preferred.  Will  pay  difference  in  cash. 
Write  R.  J.  Conneway,  Guthrie,  Okla. 


WANTED  —  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
parties  having  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  strain  with  trap-nest  records  of  200 
eggs  or  better.  State  price  on  cockerel  and 
eggs  by  the  hundred.  Fred  B.  Gebhart,  1605 
West  Street,  Topeka,  Kan 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — ONE  GASOLINE 
plowing  and  threshing  outfit.  Bender  & 
Schwab,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BRAND  NEW  MA- 
chines  at  ridiculously  low  pr-ices:  Two 
brand  new  gasoline  tractors;  numerous  new 
gas  engines  from  1%  to  12  h.  p.;  mounted 
saw  rig;  power  corn  shellers,  equipped  with 
elevator  and  cob  stackers  (mounted);  feed 
grinders  and  mills;  soil  packers  and  cream 
separator.  Address  E.  A.  Smith,  210  Dvvight 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14x19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  PERCHE- 
ron  stallion,  good  black  jack.  J.  H.  How- 
ard,  Larned,  Kan. 


SHIRE  STALLIONS  —  REGISTERED, 
well  bred,  first  class  stock.  James  Auld, 
Wakefield,  Clay  County,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  AN  EXTRA  GOOD  TWO- 
year-old  jack;  big  boned  and  good  size; 
black  with  light  points.  Archie  Myers, 
Route  1,  Osborne,  Kan. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


ALFALFA,  SUDAN  GRASS,  CORN, 
other  seeds.  Free  samples.  F.  D.  DeShon, 
Route  4,  Logan,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  per  bushel,  60  pounds. 
Sacks,  25c.    J.  N.  Thompson,  Moran,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — FIRST  CLASS  REID'S  YEL- 
low  Dent  seed  corn,  $2  per  bushel,  on  board 
cars  Renfrow.  Send  for  sample.  T.  J. 
Lehrling,   Renfrow,  Okla. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


TREES  THAT  THRIVE  AND  PAY.  FROM 
grower  to  planter  at  direct-to-you  prices. 
Save  40  per  cent  agents'  commissions.  Illus- 
trated fruit  book  free.  Just  address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Box  L,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
book  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11:  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 


B RAH MAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,   $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


I  SHIP  MY  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AND 
eggs  everywhere  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Win- 
ning the  highest  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Pictorial  price  list  for  asking.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Kenworthy,  Wichita,  Kan. 


FARMER 

 LANGSHANS.  

BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  from  high  scoring  stock,  $1 
to  $5  each.  J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge, 
Mullinviile,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  PULLETS,  THE 
winter  layers,  $1.50  each.  Express  prepaid 
on  ten.  Also  hens,  cockerels.  Curtis  Mul- 
len, Mountain  View,  Mo. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  CUP 
winners.     Bert  White,  Burlingame,  Kan. 


300  ROUEN,  MUSCOVY  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks  for  sale.  Fred  Kucera, 
Clarkson,  Neb. 


DUCKS  FOR  SALE— WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS— FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN, 
guaranteed  singers,  $2.50;  pair,  $3.50.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,   Jamestown,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  to  mate.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Roy  Young,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale,  $1  and  $2  each.  J.  W. 
Falkner,  Belvue,  Kan. 


FOR   SALE  —  FINE   BUFF  ORPINGTON 
I   cockerels,  $1  to  $5.     Eggs  from  blue  ribbon 
winners,    $3,    $2   and    $1    per   fifteen.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Howard,  Byron,  Okla. 


RHODE  ISLANDS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS,  $1  AND  $2 
each.    G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


FINE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $1  to  $3.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 


TWENTY  DEEP  ROSE  COMB  COCKER- 
els  for  sale.  Mrs.  Howard  Martindale,  Mad- 
ison, Kan. 


DARK  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — 
Prices  right.    Louis  G.  Roth,  Holyrood,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
large,  husky,  deep  red,  for  $2.50.  each.  Guar- 
anteed.    Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  FOR 
sale,  cockerels  and  pullets,  early  hatched, 
dark  red.  Prices  right.  E.  F.  Heisel,  Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 


LARGE  BONED,  LONG  BACK  R.  C. 
deep  red  cockerels.  Utility  and  show  stock. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Highland 
Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa 


BRED  TO  LAY  S.  C.  REDS,  CHOICE 
cockerels  from  the  finest  lot  I  ever  raised, 
$1.50  to  $3.50.  Eggs,  $1.00  setting,  $4.00 
hundred.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box 
69,  Topeka,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $5.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
els,  hens,  cocks  and  pullets.  Brothers  and 
sisters  of  cur  World's  Fair  winners.  Moore 
&  Moore,  1239  Larimer  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $2  to  $10.  Also  eggs  for  setting.  Write 
today  for  mating  list.  H.  L.  White,  1747  N. 
Waco,  Wichita,  Kan. 


FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1.  Newton,  Kan. 


$2.50  SENT  TODAY  WILL  BUY  ONE 
early-hatched  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerel,  bred 
from  World's  Fair  winners.  Great  laying 
strain.  J.  M.  Clark,  1012  Baltimore.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  sired  by  roosters  costing  $15  to 
$75.  $1.50,  $3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  A  few 
higher.  1916  pens  best  ever.  W.  R.  Hus- 
ton, Americus,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  13c  HEAVY  HENS.  DUCKS  AND 
geese  11c,  turkeys  18c.  guineas  dozen  $4, 
pigeons  90c.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


January  22,  1916 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FANCY  STOCK  CHEAP. 
Geo.  R.  Scherman,  Olathe,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCKS.— 
A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  PULLETS,  SISTERS  TO 
my  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  winners.  Also 
cockerels.     E.  D.  Small,  Wilson,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  for  sale;  prize  winning  stock,  $1.50  each. 
Elvis  Carter,  Bunkerhiil,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS. 
High  quality.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wilson, 
Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2  TO  $3. 
Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey,  Fort  Scott, 
Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 
Cockerels  for  sale,  from  $1  to  $3  each.  Farm 
raised.     F.  A.  Hurd,  Goodland,  Kan. 


BUY  THE  BEST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each.  T. 
N.  Davis,  508  Fillmore  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  — 
Large,  vigorous,  well  marked,  $1.50  each. 
Call  soon,  get  the  best.  S.  R.  Blackwelder, 
Isabel,  Kan. 


NICE  BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  B.  Leghorns.  Cockerels,  $1.25,  six 
for  $6.  Cocks,  80  cents.  J.  Hammerli,  Oak 
Hill,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY.  BAR- 
gains  now  at  $1  each.  Fifteen  years  a 
breeder.  Florence  Belle  Ziller,  Hiawatha, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels.  Range  birds,  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
Write  for  prices  on  Fishel  stock.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


PETTIS  BARRED  ROCKS  —  HIGHEST 
scoring  cockerels  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Cockerels,  cocks, 
$2  up.    Mrs.  P.  A.  Pettis,  Wathena,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain,  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — VERY 
best  laying  strain.  Fine  cockerels  for  sale, 
hatched  from  prize  winning  pens.  Light 
and  dark  matings.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.  C.  C. 
Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
Poley's  "World  Best"  exhibition  strain.  Big 
growthy  fellows,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $5.  L.  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  bred 
from  prize  winners.  Thompson  and  Bradley 
blood,  about  as  good  as  they  grow.  Write 
your  wants.    J.  L.  Deeds,  Lyons,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  WHITE 
Ivory  strain.  Big  growthy  fellows,  includ- 
ing first  prize  cockerel,  Central  Kansas 
Poultry  Show,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  qualitv. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
Well,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


EGG  CASES,  15c  EACH.  THE  COPES, 
Topeka. 


3.479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  IS,  Blair,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury.  Kan. 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


STOCK,  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock. 
$2  each:  eggs.  $1.50  per  15. „  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts.  Dalhart.  Texas,  '12 
and  '13,  and  Unionville,  Mo.,  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


Geuda  Springs,  Kan.,  December  28,  1915. 
My  Dear  Kansas  Farmer  Folks: 

Please  suspend  my  ad  for  a  time,  as  I  am  sold  out  of 
Barred  Rock  cockerels.  The  old  Farmer  is  sure  a  business 
getter.  The  orders  began  coming  almost  immediately  after 
first  appearance  of  my  ad. 

I  enclose  check  fh  payment  up  to  date.  Will  start  ad  for 
eggs  a  little  later. 

Thanking  you  for  courtesies  extended,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  D.  Swaim. 


January  22,  1916 

TURKEYS. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


GOOD  PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BOURBON"  RED  TOMS, 
J3.50.     Maude   Moore,   Olivet,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  PURE-BRED 
toms  $5,  hens  $3.  J.  W.  Wright,  Route  6, 
Newton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOM  FOR 
$5.  Weight.  19  pounds  at  seven  months  old. 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Coleman,  Oakley,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS 
for  sale  at  $4  each.  Big  husky  fellows. 
Geo.  L.  Reese,  Lost  Springs,  Wyo. 


OAK  HILL  FARM.  PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
Turkeys.  High  scoring,  from  9S  to  9S%, 
standard  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson.  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS 
for  sa.le,  range  raised,  five  dollars  each. 
Zada   Black   Hulburt,    Lakeland,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys — Toms  twenty-four,  pullets  fifteen  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Miss  Lilian  Schaal,  Lex- 
ington. Mo. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $5;  HENS,  $3. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  $1  per  15 
or  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Mabel  Sullivan,  Route 
7,  Abilene,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZE 
stock.  Toms,  $5;  hens,  J3.  Also  pure  Single 
Comb  Reds,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nichol- 
son, Route  No.  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,  Milan,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fakmeb. 


LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Priced  right.     Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 


BIG  PRIZE  ROOSTERS,  BUFF,  CHEAP. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  $1.00 
and  $2.00  each.  F.  W.  Cornell,  Wakefield, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kan. 


SEVERAL  CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Young's  strain. 
Prices,  $3  to  $5.  Francis  Elias,  Wymore, 
Neb. 


ENGLISH  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Cockerels,  pullets  or  hens,  $1  each.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  in  season.  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson, 
Belton,  Mo. 


THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — FINE 
dark  ones,  from  hens  scoring  to  94;  sired 
by  second  prize  cockerels,  Kansas  State 
Show.  Price.  $1  each;  $5  for  six.  Few  show 
birds,  $3  to  $5.  Will  win.  Jewell  Bros., 
Humboldt,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
Bale.    G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — 1.000  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Write  for  catalog.  Frank  Faha,  Jr.,  Box  K, 
Dyersville,  Iowa. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks 
and  capons  for  mothers  for  incubator  chicks. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Route  1,  Effingham,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  W.  WYANDOTTE  COCK, 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winner,  high 
score.  Also  hens  and  pullets.  G.  D.  Wil- 
Jems,  Inman,  Kan. 


QUALITY  WYANDOTTES  —  STOCK  AND 
eggs  for  sale.  Special  prices  on  a  few  good 
breeding  cockerels.  Square  Deal  Poultry 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  SILVER  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1.50  each;  six  for  $8.00. 
Choice  breeding.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Ar- 
rington,  Kan. 


CHAMPION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  OF 
the  West.  A  grand  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  If  you  want  to 
win  the  blue  at  your  show  this  winter  you 
will  need  some  of  my  birds,  as  they  are  bred 
to  lay  and  to  win  the  blue  for  you.  Write 
me  your  wants.  N.  Kornhaus,  Peabody, 
Kan.  

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
Stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


KANSAS 
Live  Stock  Farmers  Meet 


The  live  stock  men  of  Southeastern 
Kansas  are  preparing  for  their  third  an- 
nual meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Par- 
sons February  23  and  24.  These  men 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  live  stock 
to  this  section.  From  experience  they 
also  realize  that  there  are  obstacles  in 
their  path,  and  that  it  is  not  all  easy 
and  smooth  sailing  to  profit  making. 
Believing  that  these  obstacles  can  best 
be  overcome  and  that  the  natural  live 
stock  resources  can  best  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  working  together  and  solv- 
ing these  problems  in  an  unselfish  man- 
ner, a  temporary  organization  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Indepen- 
dence January  6.  Those  present  at  this 
meeting  were  Wm.  O'Bryan,  St.  Paul;  H. 
M.  Hill,  LaFontain;  J.  H.  Keith,  Coffey- 
ville;  H.  I.  Gaddis,  McCune;  L.  S.  Ed- 
wards, Oswego;  E.  S.  Meyers,  Chanute; 
H.  B.  Musser,  Parsons,  and  C.  G.  Elling, 
district  agent  representing  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Preparations  were  made  to  make  the 
program  for  this  conference  of  great 
practical  value  to  stockmen  of  this  sec- 
tion. On  this  program  will  be  given  in- 
teresting talks  on  live  stock  subjects  by 
the  best  talent  that  can  be  secured.  In 
a  large  tent  there  will  be  held  judging 
demonstrations  of  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  This  stock  will  come  from  the 
best  herds  in  this  section,  and  a  carload 
from  the  agricultural  college  to  be  used 
for  demonstration  purposes.  Nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  make  this  the  larg- 
est and  most  practical  program  ever  held 
in  this  section. 

This  conference  is  conducted  co-opera- 
tively by  the  farmers  of  Southeastern 
Kansas,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Parsons  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  M.  K.  &  T.  railroad.  At 
least  two  hundred  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion are  taking  great  interest  and  help- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  this  program. 

The  members  of  the  temporary  organ- 
ization concluded  that  "The  Pasture  Con- 
ditions," "Utilization  of  Rough  Feeds," 
"Economic  Production  of  Young  Stock  by 
Means  of  a  Herd  on  Every  Farm,"  and 
steps  for  the  securing  of  a  branch  ex- 
periment station  for  this  section,  shall 
be  the  features  of  the  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  judging  demonstrations. 


Co-Operative  Angus  Show  Herd. 

The  first  act  of  the  Kansas  Angus 
Breeders'  Association,  which  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  Topeka  last  week,  was  to  make 
plans  for  placing  a  show  herd  of  Angus 
cattle  on  the  circuit,  consisting  of  choice 
animals  selected  from  the  herds  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  state.  This  is  a 
most  progressive  move,  and  will  result 
in  getting  together  a  much  better  herd 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  any 
single  breeder  in  the  state  to  show. 

The  individuals  composing  this  herd 
will  be  selected  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  agricul- 
tural college.  They  will  be  plased  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  herdsman  or  fitter 
and  will  be  shown  at  the  various  fairs 
next  fall.  This  is  a  most  progressive 
move,  and  cannot  help  bringing  Kansas- 
bred  Angus  cattle  into  prominence. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  at 
this  meeting,  the  temporary  officers 
elected  at  Kansas  City  last  fall,  were 
made  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
president  is  George  McAdam,  of  Holton; 
vice  president,  W.  W.  Balthrope,  Whit- 
ing; secretary,  William  Ljungdahl,  Man- 
hattan; treasurer,  E.  L.  Barrier,  Eureka. 


New  Auto  Road  Map. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  just  secured  a 
new  edition  of  maps,  including  the  latest 
corrected  map  of  Kansas  showing  all 
railroads  and  post  offices,  population  of 
towns,  and  giving  all  the  information 
usually  found  in  an  up-to-date  map. 
The  newly  laid  out  cross  state  auto  roads 
are  plainly  indicated  in  heavy  green 
lines  on  this  Kansas  map.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  drive  across  the  state  can  easily 
find  the  best  road  by  following  the  lines. 
The  size  of  each  page  is  28  x  36  inches. 

The  wall  map  or  chart  consists  of  two 
sheets,  making  four  pages  of  maps  and 
other  valuable  information.  Page  four 
contains  a  large  map  of  the  European 
countries  at  war.  The  price  of  this  map 
wherever  sold  is  $1.  However,  by  pur- 
chasing a  large  number  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  one  of  these  maps,  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  for 
only  $1.05  postpaid.  This  offer  is  for 
new  or  renewal  subscriptions.  We  will 
send  the  map  postpaid  and  enter  or  re- 
new a  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer 
for  three  years,  for  $2.  Address  all 
orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka. 


Prevention  should  be  the  chief  health 
measure  in  the  chicken  yard. 


FARMER  19 


First  Annual 

Tractor  Show 

Kansas  City 

February  7th  to  12th. 

Same  Week  As  Automobile  Show 

The  first  tractor  show  ever  held.  There  will  be  75  to  100 
tractors,  also  tractor  accessories,  on  display  under  one 
roof.  The  decorations  will  be  unusual.  The  Show  will 
be  given  by  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club,  composed  of 
tractor  distributors.  Location,  one-half  block  east  of 
Union  Station. 

Come  and  Buy  Your  Trader  Daring  This  Show 


ATTENTION!  POULTRY  BREEDERS 

The  buying  season  for  pure-bred  poultry  is  here.  Farmers  and  poultry 
breeders  all  over  the  country  are  looking  for  breeding  stock  and  eggs. 

THE  SPECIAL  POULTRY  EDITION 
OF  KANSAS  FARMER  WILL  BE  ISSUED  FEBRUARY  5 


Will  place  your  offering  before  thou- 
sands of  prospective  customers. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  your  offering  in  a  sure 
market.  All  copy  must  be  in  the  office 
not  later  than  January  29.  GET  YOUR 
ORDER  IN  NOW.    Address  all  orders  to 


KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BIG  COMBINATION  SALE 

Wichita,  Kansas.,  Feb.  14th  to  19th 

All  Breeds  of  Pure-Bred  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Jacks,  and 
Jennets.    Send  In  Your  Entries  at  Once. 

We  now  have  listed  some  of  the  best  live  stock  grown  in 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

Olivier  &  Sons  sells  twenty  bred  sows  out  of  their  famous 
show  herd.  They  are  sired  by  champion  boars  and  bred  to 
such  champions  as  Chief  Price,  Logan  Price,  A  Wonderful 
King,  Model  Expansion,  Smuggler,  etc. 

We  sell  ten  bred  sows  from  the  home  of  A  Wonder,  New 
London,  Missouri. 

Five  sows  sired  by 

A  WONDER,  THE  GREATEST  BIG-TYPE  BOAR  IN 
POLAND  CHINA  HISTORY 

Thirty  Duroc  bred  sows  consigned  by  W.  B.  Wooddell  and 
bred  to  the  good  boar,  Cowley  Wonder,  and  Crimson  King. 

We  will  sell  fifty  to  seventy-five  head  of  imported  and 
American-bred  Percheron  stallions,  mares  and  colts,  including 
Imported  GANFRIER,  grand  champion  Kansas  State  Fair, 
1912,  and  sire  of  ROWDY  BOY,  an  American  Royal  grand 
champion. 

Fifty  jacks  and  jennets,  including  two  carloads  of  the 
big  kind  from  the  "Show  Me"  state. 

Fifty  Holstein  and  Jersey  bulls,  cows  and  heifers. 

Fifty  Shorthorn  bulls,  cows  and  heifers. 

Fifty  Hereford  bulls,  cows  and  heifers. 

If  you  have  registered  stock  of  any  kind  that  you  would 
like  to  sell  at  this  sale,  write  at  once  for  sale  charges. 

Catalogs  are  now  ready  for  our  big  sale  at  Enid,  Janu- 
ary 25  to  28,  with  about  300  head  of  stock  to  sell. 

F.  S.  KIRK,  Sale  Mgr.,  Enid,  Okla. 

Address  Care  Manhattan  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas,  after 

February  1. 
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SANITARY  DAIRY  FARM  HERD 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

I  am  closing  out  my  valuable  dairy  herd  and  will  sell  at  public  auction 

at  10  a.  m. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  2,  1916 

in  comfortable  cow  barn  at 

CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 


|7  -  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  -  \  J 

From  three  to  five  years  old,  all  bred  to  a  registered  Holstein  bull,  to  freshen 
from  February  15  to  April  15. 
Twenty-three  high  grade  heifers,  nicely  marked  and  very  promising,  but 
not  bred.    All  are  from  cows  that  were  very  high  class  and  tested  paying 
dairy  cows. 

One  very  high  class  registered  bull,  coming  two  years  old,  sired  by 
Forbes  Mutual  Longfield  and  bred  by  Edge-water  Stock  Farm,  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

If  you  want  some  valuable  cows  or  young  promising  heifers,  come  to  my 
sale.  There  will  be  some  real  bargains.  Nothing  reserved,  everything  will 
be  sold. 

Dr.  R.  H.  GRAHAM.  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

AUCTIONEER— JAS.  W.  McCULLOCH. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  SALE 


AT  FARM  NEAR 

ABILENE,  KAN. 

JANUARY  27,  1916 


Twenty-five  choice  high-grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  from  yearlings 
to  full  aged  cows.  Some  giving  milk,  others  to  freshen  soon.  All  tuberculin 
tested,  clean  in  every  way.  All  cows  have  dropped  living  calves  within  last 
year.  All  bred  to  registered  bulls.  This  offering  is  high  class  in  every  way. 
Come  if  you  want  good  Holsteins.    Send  for  catalog. 

E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SONS,     Abilene,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS— Jas.  T.  McCulloch,  C.  W.  Curphy,  J.  G.  Engle. 


Sell  Him  Now! 


If  you  have  a  pure-bred  bull,  boar  or  other  breeding 
animal  that  you  cannot  use  in  your  own  herd  an- 
other season,  why  not  sell  him  now?  There  are 
always  buyers  looking  for  pure-bred  sires.  Their 
trouble  is  to  find  a  good  animal.  Your  cue  is  to  tell 
them  where  to  find  him,  through  the  Classified 
Columns  of 


Kansas  Farmer 


The  committee  appointed  at  the  recent 
meeting  ot  the  National  Swine  Growers' 
Association  to  arrange  for  a  National  Swine 
Show,  believe  it  advisable  to  make  an- 
nouncement at  this  time  that  a  show  ot 
this  kind  is  now  assured  for  some  time  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  October,  1916.  The 
committee  believes  that  nothing  but  inter- 
ference bv  quarantine  regulations  will  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  a  swine  show  that  will 
be  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  national  in 
character,  and  undoubtedly  as  great  a  show 
of  hogs  as  has  ever  been  gotten  together. 
A  $10,000   prize   fund  is  assured.     This  is 


made  certain  by  a  guarantee  of  $2,000  for 
each  one  of  five  breeds  of  hogs.  The  rec- 
ord associations  are  back  of  this  prize  fund. 
It  is  altogether  likely  that  some  of  the 
other  breeds  will  participate  in  the  show 
on  the  basis  of  a  smaller  prize  list,  probably 
$1,000  for  each  breed. 


"Wabaunsee,  Kan.,  January  7,  191fi. 
Kansas  Farmer. — I  am  writing  you  that 
we  have  sold  all  of  our  cockerels  and  want 
you  to  take  the  ad  out  of  the  paper,  for  we 
are  getting  cards  every  day.  Thanking  vou 
very  much,  Yours  truly — GRACE  KUGLER. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising^. W.  Devine,  Representative 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Add  ress  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percherons  and  Other  Draft  Breeds. 

Jan.  25,  26,  27,  28,  1916 — Breeders'  sale, 
Bloomington,  111.  C.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.,  Ar- 
rowsmith,  111. 


Percherons. 

Feb.  24  —  Breeders'   Sale,   Hutchinson,  Kan. 
C.  B.  Warkentin,  Newton,  Kan.,  Manager. 

Jacks  and  Jennets. 
March   6,   1916 — W.   J.   Finley,  Higginsville. 

Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4 — Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle.  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

March  6 — Kansas  Hereford  Breeders.  Man- 
hattan, Kan.    Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Mgr. 

Holsteins. 

Jan.  27 — E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  Abilene,  Kan. 
Feb.  2 — E>r.    R.    H.    Graham,   .Clay  Center, 
Kan. 

Feb.  9 — A.  W.  Hurst  &  Sons,  Bolckow,  Mo. 
Feb  23 — Nebraska    Holstein    Breeders'  Sale 

Co.,  sale  at  South  Omaha.     E.  M.  Little, 

Clarks,  Neb.,  Manager. 


Combination  Breeders'  Sale. 

Feb.  15  to  18 — S.  S.  Kirk,  Manager,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


Durocs. 

Jan  26 — R.  P.  Wells,  Formoso,  Kan. 
Feb.  8 — J.  A.  Porterfield,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  2 — Will  G.  Lockridge,  Favette,  Mo. 
Fev.  4,  1916 — J.  A.  Godman.  Devon,  Kan. 
Feb.  5— Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Feb.  8 — L.  V.  O'Keefe,  Still  well,  Kan. 
Feb.  9 — H.     L.     Faulkner,    Jamesport,  Mo. 

(Spotted  Poland  Chinas.) 
Feb.    15,    1916 — Herman   Gronniger   &  Sons, 

Bendena,  Kan. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  17 — H.  C.  Graner,  Lancaster,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  19 — Belcher   and   Bennett   Bros.,  Lee's 

Summit,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  23— U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo.     Sale  at 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards. 
Feb.  23 — F.  E.  Moore  &  Son.  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.    26 — A.   J.    Erhart   &   Sons,   Ness  City, 

Kan. 

March  1 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 
at  Dearborn,  Mo. 


O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  2 — J.  H.  Harvey  and  F.  B.  Goodspeed 
&  Son,  Maryville,  Mo. 

George  A.  Dietrich,  of  Carbondale,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  He  also  reports  considerable  inquir- 
ies for  good  Angus  bulls  and  has  made  a 
number  of  sales  during  the  last  few  weeks. 


D.  A.  Kramer,  of  Washington,  Kan.,  re- 
ports his  Jersey  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Kra- 
mer has  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds. 
The  young  stock  in  the  herd  at  this  time  is 
a  choice  lot,  including  an  outstanding  young 
bull  by  a  sire  of  Golden  Fern's  Lad  breed- 
ing and  out  of  Fox's  Top  Sunflower,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  champion.  Flying 
Fox.  She  has  a  record  of  1,260  pounds  of  5 
per  cent  milk  in  thirty  days  and  is  a  show 
cow. 


Prof.  O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  furnished  a  man  in  October 
and  another  in  December  to  test  some 
heifers  for  advanced  registry  in  H.  B. 
Cowles'  Braeburn  herd  of  Holsteins  just 
south  of  Topeka.  Juliana  Inka  De  Kol  2d, 
one  of  those  tested  last  month,  made  a  rec- 
ord of  314  pounds  of  milk  and  14.74  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  week  as  a  junior  three — that 
is,  a  heifer  freshening  under  3%  years. 
This  is  not  remarkable  as  Holstein  records 
go;  but  many  dairymen  are  milking  heifers 
of  that  age  two,  or  three,  or  four  weeks  to 
get  that  much.  It  is  2.1  pounds  of  butter  a 
day  from  not  quite  six  gallons  of  milk. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  of  Bolivar,  Mo.,  is 
one  of  the  good  boosters  for  improved  live 
stock  on  every  farm.  Doctor  Ackerman  has 
splendid  herds  of  registered  Jersey  cattle 
and  O.  I.  C.  hogs.  He  also  has  one  of  the 
good  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chickens 
In  that  state.  He  has  a  heavy  producing 
herd  of  Jerseys  and  his  O.  I.  C.  herd  is  one 
of  the  great  herds  now  assembled.  The 
young  stock  in  his  Jersey  and  O.  I.  C.  herds 
is  a  choice  lot.  He  is  breeding  a  choice 
lot  of  early  O.  I.  C.  gilts  for  spring  farrow. 


Sis co's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.    Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISC0,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 
BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize   winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Ool.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHKISTIANSON,  AKRON,  IOWA. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  Country  Gentleman  132541,  Gold 
Medal  176231  and  Long  Wonder  2d  168335. 
All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood.  We  price 
them  right. 

XV.  R.  HUSTON      -      A3IERICCS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,  smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -         LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  31.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

One  herd  boar  4  years  old,  sired  by  Buddy 
K  4th,  $50.  Twenty  spring  and  summer 
boars,  $15  to  $20.  Twenty  spring  gilts, 
weight  175  to  230,  safe  in  pig  to  a  good  son 
of  Otey's  Dream,  $25  to  $30.  Forty  fall  pigs 
at  $10. 

R.  C.  WATSON      -      ALTOONA,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE  DUROC  BRED 
GILTS 

Pedigreed  Duroc  gilts,  prize  winning  blood, 
guaranteed  immune  and  in  farrow.  Shipped 
to  purchaser  on  approval  before  he  pays  for 
them.     Prices  reasonable.  Address 
F.  C.  CROCKER     -      FILLEY,  NEBRASKA 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Cheslers 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA 

O.  L  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.  Pedigrees  fur- 
nished. 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Bolivar,  3Io. 
 Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec'y.  

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


OLIVER'S  JERSEYS. 
For  Sale — Jersey    bull    dropped    Nov.  15, 
1914.     Solid  gray  fawn,  shading  darker  on 
:  sides    and    neck.      Sire,    Blue    Belle's  Owl 
;  79641;  dam,  Fauvic's  Wild  Rose  253822,  im- 
ported, ten  months  record  milk  6,845.1  lbs.; 
fat,  328.44  lbs.,  on  every-day  care  and  dairy 
feed.    This  is  a  magnificent  bull,  guaranteed 
to  please.     Price,   $100.  Address 
ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701.  St.  Joseph,  3Io. 

S3IITH'S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.  S3IITH,  CLAY*  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

CHOICE  JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1,260  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old  heifer  calf. 

D.  A.  KRA3IER,  WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 

1 ,1  f.  1  First  Register  of  .Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
MI'I  sas — Established  1878. 

MM  Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 

MM  sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 

l»^B  to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       HOLTON.  KANSAS. 

CHAMPION  BLOOD 

Young  bulls  by  Cretesla's  Interested  Owl 
1 14512,  whose  sister  has  broken  the  Jersey 
mill!  record,  giving  19.744  pounds  of  milk. 
These  bulls  are  out  of  very  good  cows.  Writ« 
or  call  on  R.  A.  G  I  L LI  LAN  D.  Mayetta.  Kan. 


James  Dorsey,  a  wealthy  cattle  raiser  of 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  will  enter  a  plea  to 
the  government  mail  fraud  charge  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  William  S.  Forrest,  his  counsel, 
asked  for  an  extension  of  time,  pleading 
that  he  had  but  recently  engaged  in  the 
case.  Judge  Landis  granted  the  extension. 
Dorsey  is  accused  of  having  used  the  mails 
to  sell  cattle  which  he  knew  to  be  tuber- 
culous, but  that  he  asserted  were  sound.  He 
was  indicted  September  30. 


On  Tuesday,  February  8,  L.  V.  O'Keefe. 
of  Stilwell,  Kan.,  will  hold  his  annual  Poland 
China,  bred  sow  sale.  Ten  tried  sows 
thirty-three  head  of  large  fall  yearling 
gilts  and  three  spring  gilts  will  go  in  this 
offering.  These  sows  and  gilts  will  be  bred 
to  A  King  by  Iowa  King,  Big  Logan  Ex, 
Wedd's  Long  King  and  Sterling  Prince.  All 
are  large-type  boars  that  are  proven  sires. 
The  choice  sows  bred  to  these  boars  are  the 
kind  that  are  profit!' ble. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

They  are  bargains  and  will  soon  go  at 
prices  asked;  2  to  5  months  old.  Write  to- 
day.    Parkdale  Farm,  Vandalia,  Mo. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  mlmge  9VI  tbs.FM' 

Large  and  EconorrucoA  production  is  tViej 
key  to  larger  profits.  Tne  Guernsey  Cotff 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit . 

'      Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  k,  Pcterboro,  N.H. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.     Will   price   a   few   cows  and 

heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

T AM  WORTH  HOGS. 

TAMWORTH  I' ICS 

Of  summe**  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  paients.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SI3IPSON,  Palmer,  Illinois. 


January  22,  1916 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN  = 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

Collynie  Hampton  353998  in  Service. 
FOR  SALE  NOW:  Eight  good  bulls  from 
7  to  17  months  old;  four  Scotch,  four  Scotch 
topped  Bates.  Some  of  them  high-class  herd 
headers.  A  few  bred  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale  also.  Our  prices  are  not  high.  Farm 
one  mile  from  town. 

E.  S.  MYERS     -      -      CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Twenty  head  of  young  bulls 
for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20 
months.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good  thrifty 
condition  and  the  making  of  good  useful 
animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.TAYIOB,  Abilene,  Kans. 

ALFALFA  LEAF 
SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  for  sale,  from  8  to  14  months 
old.  Also  some  females,  bred  or  open,,  with 
breeding  and  quality. 

John  Regier,  Whitewater,  Butler  Co.,  Kan. 

HELL'S  SHORTHORNS] 

Two  choice  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  ten 
months  old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451. 
One  white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine 
and  priced  to  sell. 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cloverdale  Shorthorns 

Two  very  choice  yearling  bulls,  big-boned 
and  beefy;  few  nice  heifers  also.  Priced 
J100  to  $125. 

JEWELL  BROS.,  HUMBOLDT.  KANSAS. 

Cedar  Heights'  Shorthorns 

Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch   and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529,  a  2.500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MARK  LEY  &  SON.  MOUND  CITY,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR  SALE — Herefords  and  Durocs:  65 
yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD    CATTLE  SALE 

Perry  Bros,  and  J.  O.  Southard  will  sell 
200  head  of  registered  Hereford  cattle  on 
February  5,  1916,  in  Council  Grove.  Kansas. 
Address  Perry  Bros.,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas,  or 
J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan.,  for  catalogs. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUI 

Phone  8454.  Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS 

Eight    registered    Angus    bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves,  choice  individuals,  best  breeding. 
Also  a  few  choice  cows.     Prices  reasonable. 
On  Santa  Fe.  18  miles  south  of  Topeka. 
GEO.  A.  DIETRICH.  CARBONDALE.  KAN. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm.  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence.  Mn. 
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Percheron  breeders  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  C.  B.  Warkentin,  Charles  Molzen  and 
A.  C.  Tangeman,  all  prominent  Percheron 
breeders  of  Newton,  Kan.,  have  announced 
a  breeders'  sale  to  be  held  at  the  state  fair 
grounds  pavilion,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Febru- 
ary 24.  They  will  catalog  thirty-seven  head 
of  choice  stallions  and  mares  selected  from 
the  fine  herds  for  this  sale.  The  offering 
will  include  fourteen  stallions  and  twenty- 
three  mares  and  fillies.  Nine  of  the  stal- 
lions are  of  serviceable  age  and  fifteen  of 
the  mares  are  of  breeding  age.  Nearly  all 
of  the  mares  are  showing  safe  in  foal.  The 
entire  offering  will  be  a  useful  lot  of  Per- 
cherons. 


Catalogs  are  out  announcing  the  bred  sow 
sale  of  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  or  Howard,  Kan. 
This  sale  will  be  held  on  the  farm  near 
Howard  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sales  of  the  season.  Forty-five  head  of 
choice  big-type  bred  sows  are  catalogued. 
Sixteen  tried  sows  are  by  Expansion,  Bell 
Metal,  Big  Chief  and  M's  Giant  Wonder; 
twenty  yearling  sows,  seventeen  sired  by 
Elkmore  Jumbo,  one  by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
Fourteen  of  these  sows  will  be  bred  to  Or- 
phan Boy  by  Big  Orphan;  twelve  head  will 
be  bred  to  O  U  Wonder,  a  grandson  of  A 
Wonder;  fifteen  will  be  bred  to  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob,  the  highest  priced  spring  boar 
that  sold  last  fall  in  Kansas  and  said  by 
many  good  judges  to  be  the  best  individual. 


Paul  E.  Johnson,  the  well  known  Hol- 
stein  cattle  man  at  South  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  completed  arrangements  to  open  a 
branch  business  at  Olathe,  Kan.  During 
the  past  few  years  Mr.  Johnson  has  fur- 
nished a  very  large  number  of  Holstein 
cattle  to  farmers  and  breeders  of  the  south- 
western states  and  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased demand  he  decided  to  open  a 
branch  at  Olathe.  He  has  procured  barns 
and  yards  adjoining  the  city  limits  that  will 
accommodate  three  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
He  expects  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
large  number  of  very  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers and  registered  bulls,  and  will  endeavor 
to  furnish  them  at  prices  that  will  justify 
farmers  and  breeders  of  Kansas  in  buying 
at  home  rather  than  assume  the  risk  and 
additional  expense  of  shipping  for  a  long 
distance.  He  will  make  a  specialty  of  Hol- 
stein heifers  and  while  he  will  always  have 
on  hand  a  reasonable  number  of  mature 
cows,  the  greater  part  of  the  herd  that  he 
will  keep  will  be  heifers  from  calves  to 
three-year-olds.  All  cattle  that  he  will  han- 
dle will  be  tuberculin  tested  and  straight  in 
every  way. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  R.  P.  Wells'  Duroc 
bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  at  Formoso.  Kan., 
January  26.  Mr.  Wells  has  catalogued 
twenty-five  head  of  very  carefully  selected 
tried  sows  and  gilts.  A  large  per  cent  of 
them  are  by  Crimson  Defender  142519  by 
I  Am  A  Crimson  Wonder  2d  and  out  of 
Defender  Lady  by  the  great  sire,  Defender, 
twice  grand  champion  at  the  International 
and  which  sold  twice  for  $5,000.  Others  are 
by  Model  A  168243  by  Model  Hero  and  out 
of  the  great  sow,  Nora  Belle.  There  will 
also  be  sows  by  Buddy  O.  K.  13309  and 
Dreamland  Col.  All  sows  and  gilts  not 
carrying  the  blood  of  Crimson  Defender  will 
be  bred  to  him.  The  others  will  be  bred  to 
Marsh  Creek  Col.,  a  very  fine  young  boar 
that  is  proving  to  be  an  exceptionally  good 
breeder.  Some  of  this  breeding  and  type 
will  be  profitable  on  any  farm. 


The  two  splendid  Aberdeen  Angus  herds 
owned  by  George  McAdam,  of  Holton,  Kan., 
and  Bellthrope  Bros.,  of  Whiting,  Kan., 
have  been  consolidated  and  will  now  be 
under  the  management  of  Mr  McAdam,  who 
is  a  pioneer  breeder  of  pure-bred  Angus 
cattle.  The  consolidated  herd  consists  of 
forty-five  head  of  richly-bred  very  choice 
individuals,  including  two  herd  bulls  that 
are  among  the  best  now  in  service.  Mr. 
McAdam  expects  to  dispose  of  one  of  the 
herd  bulls  and  the  other  will  head  one  of 
the  best  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cows  in 
this  state. 


We  have  received  one  of  J.  A.  Godman's 
nicely  illustrated  catalogs  of  his  Poland 
China  sale  to  be  held  at  his  farm  near 
Devon,  Kan.,  February  4.  This  offering 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  bred  sows  that  will  be  sold  in  a  public 
sale  this  spring.  They  are  the  tops  of  fif- 
teen sales  of  1914  and  1915  and  are  sired  by 
such  noted  boars  as  Grand  Look,  Tecumseh 
Hadley,  Gold  Medal,  Long  Prospect,  Pal- 
mer's Orphan,  Expansion  Hadley,  King 
Blain  by  Blain's  Wonder,  Wedd's  Long  King, 
Wales'  Missouri  King,  Expansion  Hadley 
and  Wedd's  Expansion.  Bred  to  Big  Won- 
der, a  grandson  of  A  Wonder;  Dan  Hadley 
2d  by  Big  Hadley,  and  Sure  Prospect  by 
Expansion  Sure. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Graham,  owner  of  a  splendid 
dairy  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  at  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Kan.,  has  announced  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  for  a  complete  dispersion  of  his 
entire  herd  of  high  grade  Holsteins,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  cows  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  twenty-three  head  of  young  heif- 
ers and  one  registered  two-year-old  bull. 
This  is  not  a  reduction  sale  to  sell  a  sur- 
plus, but  a  dispersion  sale.  For  a  number 
of  years  Doctor  Graham  has  kept  a  small 
dairy  herd  on  his  farm  near  Clay  Center 
and  has  always  found  them  profitable  and 
also  a  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  profession  de- 
mands more  of  his  time,  the  Doctor  has 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  herd. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Polled  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
it  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mon- 
day evening,  February  7.  The  session  will 
convene  at  7:30  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Shops  Building,  Eighth 
and  Walnut  Streets.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  granted  the  free  use  of  its  club 
rooms  to  those  in  attendance.  The  meeting 
is  open  to  all  interested  parties  whether 
breeders  of  Polled  Herefords  or  not,  and 
all  stockmen  are  invited  and  urged  to  at- 
tend. General  discussion  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  breed  will  be  in  order  and  a  big, 
enthusiastic  gathering  is  planned. 


The  high  character  of  the  public  sales  of 
Guernseys  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
demand  for  Guernseys  at  private  sale  has 
been  so  heavy  for  the  last  few  years  that 
there  have  been  very  few  sales  of  Guernseys 
from  the  commission  dealer's  standpoint. 
The  Guernsey  interests  have  fortunately  not 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  speculative  spirit 
shown  in  their  sales.  The  Guernsey  appeals 
to  a  class  of  progressive  dairymen  who  are 
seeking  animals  to  produce  a  high  class  of 
products  for  a  strictly  select  trade  or  con- 
sumption. So  long  as  this  spirit  remains, 
the  admirers  of  the  breed  are  justified  in 
feeling  that  the  future  of  the  Guernsey  cow- 
is  being  built  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
plenty  of  evidence  now  at  hand  indicates 
that  she  is  fast  reaching  a  position  which 
her  merits  deserve  for  her,  namely,  one  of 
the  leading  breeds  for  economical  produc- 
tion of  the  highest  class  of  dairy  products. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  t.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN  PAOLA,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towantia,  Kans. 


LASHER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.    Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 


WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER, 


SAUNA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters' 
Tou  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS '  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo   Pacific  Ry 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Span  of  6-year-old  mares,  ton,  imported- 
span  of  2  and  3-year-olds.  All  in  foal  and  showing  good 
to  imported  horse,  Kossuth.  Three  spans  of  yearlings 
coming  twos.  All  of  the  above  as  good  as  ever  grow-n' 
Twenty  head  of  two-year-old  jacks,  the  big  Missouri  kind: 
ten  head  of  jennets,  all  bred.  This  stuff,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  room,  I  will  sell  at  rates  to  suit  purchaser 
Can  show  sire  and  dams  of  all  stuff.  Cash  or  time 
OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207.  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JENNETS  and  PERCHERONS 

Jacks  15  to  16*  hands  standard,  two  to  five  years,  very  best  bone  and  quality. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  PROPRIETOR   -       -      1'       LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14%  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  Quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Two  extra 
good  registered  Perche- 
ron stallions.  Two  choice 
registered  mares,  extra 
large,  in  foal  to  regis- 
tered stallion. 

H.  A.  BITTER 


Kiowa 


Kansas 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


1A  Large    Mammoth  Black 

™"  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


DUNHAMS' 

PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS 90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  pricee. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Englewood 


Kansas 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions — Nine- 
teen ton  and  2,200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds,  34  coming  3's,  17  coming  2's. 
Grandsons  international  champion  Pink. 
23  registered  mares  for  sale.  Just  above 
Kansas  City.  Fred  Chandler  Percheron 
Farm.  Route  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  HANNUM,  JR.    -    CARTHAGE,  MO. 
Home  Phone  817  Blaek. 

I 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft.  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER   WILSON,   CRESTON,  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  D.  HOLMAN       -       CURRY VILLE,  MO. 


YOU  CAN   BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIflHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 

PINE  RIDGE  FARM       -       SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshires  to  lamb 
March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  Kellerton,  la. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  and 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brand* 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS  FARMER. 


KANSAS      FARMER  January  22,  1916 


PUBLIC  SALE  of  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

COUNCIL  GROVE,  KANSAS,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1916 
FORTY  —  CHOICE  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  COWS  —  FORTY 

Some  fresh,  most  of  them  due  to  calve  after  February  1,  all  bred  to  King  Littia 
Belle  Korndyke  106910,  a  three-year-old  grandson  of  King  Walker  40358.  Six  two- 
year-old  daughters  of  this  bull  in  this  sale,  sixteen  heifer  calves,  one  two-year-old 
bull.  Dam  not  registered.  The  cows  in  this  sale  are  well  marked  and  show  true 
dairy  type.    A  number  of  them  with  a  record  of  over  10,000  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 


INDEPENDENT  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

F.  W.  EDMUNDS,  Agent. 
C.  II.  WHITE,  Clerk. 


-     COUNCIL  GROVE,  KANSAS 

COL.  JAS.  McCULLOCH,  Auctioneer. 
COL.  LESTER  LOWE,  Assistant. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


(RATHE,  KAN.,  on  the  HOLSTEIN  MAP 

Located  Twenty-five  Miles  Southwest  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Electric  Car  Every  Hour  (Strang 
Line) ;  Also  on  the  Santa  Fe,  Frisco,  K.  C.  C.  &  S.  Railways. 

I  have  opened  a  branch  at  Olathe.  The  first  shipment  of  Holstein  grade  cows,  heifers 
and  registered  bulls  will  arrive  at  my  barns  at  south  edge  of  town  on  Kansas  Avenue  by 
January  20.  New  consignments  every  week  thereafter.  You  may  now  get  high-class 
Holsteins  in  numbers  to  suit  at  the  same  prices  prevailing  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
with  freight  only  added.  Guernseys  or  Shorthorns  will  be  supplied  if  in  demand.  Address 
PAUL  E.  JOHNSON,  SOUTH  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  OK  OLATHE,  KANSAS. 


HARVEY  AND  GOODSPEED'S 

Great  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Bred  Sow  Sale 

AT  MARYVILLE,  MO.,  FEBRUARY  2,  1916. 

FIFTEEN  CHOICE  TRIED  SOWS 
THIRTY-FIVE  SPRING  GILTS 

Gilts  are  sired  by  such  boars  as  Sweepstakes 
Giant,  International  Boy,  Wildwood  Prince  and 
Sultan.  They  are  bred  to  Sweepstakes  Giant, 
Sunny  Bar,  Missouri  Perfection,  Show  Me,  and 
Harvest  Lad. 

The  offering  of  tried  sows  will  include  noted 
dams  of  the  breed  such  as  Isabelle,  Minnehaha, 
Rose,  Beauty,  Anna,  Barber  Girl,  Aileen,  Maxine, 
and  other  great  producers. 

Bids  sent  to  auctioneers  in  our  care  will  be  fairly 
treated.     Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

J.  H.  HARVEY  OR  F.  B.  GOODSPEED,        -        MARYVILLE,  MISSOURI 


CLYDE  G1R0D— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

M.  M.  MERCEDES  PI  ETERTJ  E  HOMESTEAD  156587  AT  HEAD  OF  HERD. 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins.  all  ages.  Large  selection,  225  head  to  choose  from.  One  hundred 
fifty  springing  cows  and  heifers,  all  the  right  type,  in  calf  to  pure-breel  bulls  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  beBt 
milking  strains,  to  freshen  soon,  as  well  as  fresh  cows  on  hand.  Our  pure-bred  heifers  are  choice,  some 
with  A.  R.  O.  records  under  three  years  of  age.  Fifteen  pure-bred  bulls,  ages  6  to  24  month*,  all  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  and  from  record  sires.  Bring  your  dairy  expert — the  better  informed  the  solar  to  please. 
Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON         ....         TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


DB ROC  BRED  SOW  SALE 

FORMOSO,  KAN.,  JAN.  26 

25  — HEAD  RICHLY  BRED  DUROC  SOWS  — 25 

By  Crimson  Defender  142579,  Model  A  168243, 
Buddy  O.  K.  133089,  and.  Dreamland  Col.  106175, 
out  of  richly-bred  dams.  Bred  to  Crimson  De- 
fender and  Marsh  Creek  Col.  Send  for  catalog. 
Bids  sent  to  auctioneer  in  my  care  will  be  fairly 
treated.    Entire  offering  is  cholera  immune. 

R.  P.  WELLS,   Formoso,  Kansas 

COL.  J.  A.  HOWELL,  AUCTIONEER. 


TORREY'S    HOLSTEIN  HEBFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.   Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TORREY      ...       -     -  -       .       .       TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


Regier's  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE  —  Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O. 
bulls.  One  A.  R.  O.  15.78  pounds  butter 
cow,  gave  12,386  pounds  milk  in  292  days, 
will  be  fresh  December.    Price,  $275. 

G.  Regier  &  Sons 


WHITEWATER 


KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands  \     §  ^  MISSOURI 


We  are  not  the  originator,  but  the  preserver  of  the 
OLD   ORIGINAL   BIG-BONED   SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  weaned,  pairs  or  trios,  not  akin. 

Arrange  to  attend  our 
ANNUAL  FEBRUARY  9  BROOD  SOW  SALE. 
For  information  and  catalog  address 
H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,  JAMESPORT,  MISSOURI 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Palmer's  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  first  in  senior 
pig  class,  junior  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Pigs, 
either  sex,  by  this  boar;  also  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  him.  For  prices  and  description 
write 

CHAS.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  Marion,  Kan. 

PERFECTION   SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Special  prices  on  summer  boars — the  old 
original  spotted  kind.  Booking  orders  for 
fall  pigs  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow. 
Get  our  prices  and  free  circular  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big1 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON,  KAN. 

ENOS  IMMUNED  POLANDS. 

Fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  the  noted 
herd  boars.  Orphan  Chief  and  Mastodon 
King.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  my  herd 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  early  spring  farrow. 
One  hundred  head  to  pick  from.  Everything 
guaranteed  immune.  Write  or  phone. 
A.  R.  ENOS       -       -       RAMONA,  KANSAS 

PINE   GROVE    POLAND  HERD 

Choice  big-type  spring  boars  and  gilts,  a  few  fall 
gilts,  by  Sunflower  King  by  King  of  Kansas  and 
Major  by  Designer  by  Expansion.  Tops,  $25;  a  few 
for  $20.    Also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

N.  E.  COPELAND,  WATERVILLE,  KANSAS 

FAIR  VIEW  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — A  few  good  heavy-boned 
boars.  Also  splendid  lot  of  fall  yearling  and 
spring  gilts,  bred  for  March  and  April  lit- 
ters.   All  priced  to  sell. 

P.  L.  WARE  &  SON      -     PAOLA,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send  for  my  bred  sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE   DEAN,  R.  D.,  WESTON,  MO. 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  R.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SCHNEIDER'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Extra  good  boars,  serviceable  age,  sired  by 
Referendum  2d  out  of  choice  dams.  Priced 
1o  sell.    Joe  Schneider,  Nortonville,  Kan. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.    Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.     Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 


LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Cholera  immune.  Up-to-date  large-type 
breeding.  Some  good  March  and  April  boars. 
Gilts  bred  or  open.  Also  young  tried  sows 
bred.     Bargain  prices. 

A.  A.  MEYER      -      -      McLOUTH.  KAN. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langrford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  * 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargains. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  2.  Burlington,  Kan. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Standard 
Poland  China  Record  Association  held  at 
Maryville,  Mo.,  January  4  and  5,  the  asso- 
ciation's handsome  new  building  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
resolution  changing  the  terms  of  the  direc- 
tors from  one  to  three  years  and  making 
the  number  of  members  of  the  board  nine 
instead  of  seven  was  adopted.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  to  serve  the  association  as 
directors:  W.  B.  Gex,  Graham,  Mo.;  John 
Roll,  Coin,  Iowa;  and  T.  J.  Meisner,  Sa- 
betha,  Kan.,  for  three  years;  W.  A.  Baker, 
Butler,  Mo. ;  J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.,  'and  L. 
R.  McClarnon,  Braddyville,  Iowa,  for  two 
years;  and  J.  P.  Bennett,  Lee's  Summit, 
Mo.;  Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hastings,  Neb., 
and  H.  C.  Lookabaugh,  Watonga,  Okla.,  one 
year  each.  H.  B.  Walter,  of  Effingham, 
Kan.,  was  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Ray  Davis 
and  C.  D.  Bellows  were  reappointed  by  the 
board  to  serve  the  coming  year  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  respectively. 


Readers  of  Kansas  Farmer  who  are  in- 
terested in  feeding  stock  should  each  have 
a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Henry  Morri- 
son's "Feeds  and  Feeding."  which  Kansas 
Farmer  has  made  arrangements  to  furnish 
in  connection  with  subscriptions  to  Kansas 
Farmer.  A  copy  of  this  book  in  the  hands 
of  anyone  feeding  stock  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over.  This  book  by  Prof.  A. 
W.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri- 
culture, was  first  published  in  1898.  It 
passed  through  nine  editions  by  1910  and 
has  just  been  revised  and  rewritten,  con- 
taining much  that  is  new  and  important  on 
the  feeding  of  stock.  The  present  is  the 
fifteenth  edition  and  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  is  joint  author 
with  Mr.  Henry.  The  book  is  a  large  one, 
6x9  inches,  with  690  pages,  and  weighs  2% 
pounds.  It  covers  practically  every  conceiv- 
able phase  of  stock  feeding  and  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  can  quickly  find  any  infor- 
mation desired.  The  new  chapter,  "Econ- 
omy in  Feeding  Stock,"  is  worth  the  price 
of  the  book  alone.  No  other  one  agricul- 
tural book  can  be  made  more  generally 
useful.  The  regular  price,  postpaid,  is  $2.25. 
In  order  to  encourage  as  many  of  our  read- 
ers as  possible  to  secure  this  most  valuable 
book,  Kansas  Farmer  has  just  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  whereby, we 
can  send  a  cloth  bound  volume  postpaid  to 
any  address  for  a  remittance  of  only  $2.50 
for  a  two-year  subscription  to  Kansas 
Farmer  and  the  book,  or  one  new  and  one 
old  renewal  subscription  and  the  book.  Send 
all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  JUAYSVILLE.  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  136382 

Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.     These  bargains  will  jiot  last 

"S'   J.  P.  MAST,  SCRANTON,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety   head    of   high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.    Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association   for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavv  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Readv  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTH.VM  BROS.,  Rossville.  Kansas 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
Cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN   SCHNEIDER.  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

EWING'S  HOLSTEINS 

Watch    this    space    in    future    issues  for 
something  good  in  Holsteins. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Product  of  twenty  yee.rs  breeding.  Write 
me  for  a  good  bull  calf.  Two  ready  to  use. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  f>08  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Did  You  Know  that  the  Dam  of  Iowana  De 
Cola  Walker,  who  heads 

TREDICO  FARM  HERD 

Made  812.25  pounds  of  butter  from  18,047.0 

pounds  of  milk? 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  44,  Kingman,  Kan. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from  heavy 
milkers.  $20  each.  Registered  yearling  bull, 
$S5.    Edgewood  Farm,  R.  3.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

A  Holstein  owner's  assets.  When  a  man  buys  a 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  animal  he  acquires 
mnre  than  flesh  and  blood  as  property.  Some- 
thing more  than  size,  weight  and  individuality, 
breeding,  and  the  highest  standard  of  productive- 
ness. He  shares  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  its  financial  sound- 
ness, its  mighty  prestige,  its  progressive  exploita- 
tions, its  animal  prize  offerings  of  $22,000  and  its 
effective  $25,000  yearly  publicity,  all  of  which 
combine  to  make  a  wonderful  asset.  It  is  tins 
truthful  exploitation  of  the  foremost  dairy  cattle, 
together  with  their  genuine  merit  which  has  since 
1908  raised  the  average  auction  price  of  Holstein 
cattle  by  $105  per  head.  Investigate  the  big 
"Black -and -Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,   big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROENMJLLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
ACLD  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POCLTON      -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 
CHOICE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

One  born  September  7,  1915,  nearly  white: 
one  born  September  30,  1915,  grandson  of 
world's  champion,  two  years  old.  Priced 
worth  the  monev. 

H.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Route  6,  Abilene.  Kansas. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTERERRY  &  SON  - 


LANCASTER,  MO. 


IMMUNE  HAMPSHUJES  —  Choice  gilts, 
bred  or  open,  with  size,  finish  and  prolific 
qualities.     Louis  J.  Paulsen.  Cordova,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  BERK  SHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
AIs,°.  si,c-  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
J.  V.  FISH,  Route  7,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


NASH'S  BERKSHIRES 

Choice   bred   gilts   from   $25  to 
$35.    Bred  to  two  first  prize  state 
winners.     Choice    fall   pigs  ready 
to  go  at  $25  per  pair. 
 C.   G.   NASH,   ESKRIDGE,  KAN. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 

The  applications  for  catalogs  indicate  un- 
usual interest  in  the  Poland  China  bred 
sow  sale  to  be  held  by  Fred  B.  Caldwell 
at  Howard,  Kan.,  February  5.  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  the  type  and  breeding  that  are  popular 
and  profitable  and  his  fall  sale  was  one  of 
the  best  held  during  the  season.  Some  of 
Iowa's  best  big-type  herds  are  represented 
in  his  herd.  Last  fall  he  purchased  from 
the  H.  B.  Walter  herd  the  great  young  boar, 
Caldwell's  Big  Boo,  one  of  the  highest  priced 
boars  sold  in  this  state  last  fall.  A  number 
of  the  best  sows  in  this  sale  will  be  bred  to 
this  outstanding  young  boar. 


January  22,  1916 
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CALDWELL'S  POLAND  CHINA 

BRED  SOW  SALE 


45 


-AT  HOWARD,  KANSAS,  FEBRUARY  5,  1916- 

HEAD  CHOICE  BIG  TYPE  SOWS 
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Sixteen  tried  sows  by  Expansion,  Bell  Metal,  Big  Chief  and  M's  Giant  Wonder. 

Twenty  yearling  sows,  seventeen  of  them  by  Elkmore  Jumbo. 

Nine  spring  gilts  by  Elkmore  Jumbo  and  one  by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 

Fourteen  of  these  sows  will  be  bred  to  Orphan  Boy  by  Big  Orphan. 

Twelve  will  be  bred  to  0  U  Wonder,  a  grandson  of  old  A  Wonder. 

Fifteen  will  be  bred  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  I  paid  $250  for  this  fine  boar  at  H.  B.  Walter's 
fall  sale  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  boar  sold  in  Kansas  last  fall.  Come  to  my  sale,  look  him  over,  then  be  your  own 
judge. 

I  guarantee  a  good  offering  of  brood  sows.  If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  attend  my  sale,  send  your  order  to  auc- 
tioneer or  fieldmen.  0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale.  Everyone  will  be  made  comfortable  in  a 
heated  pavilion.    I  have  no  breeders'  list,  so  please  send  your  name  early  for  catalog.    I  want  you  to  read  it. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL,      Howard,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS:    R.  L.  HARRIMAN,  A.  M.  BOONE. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Independent  Creamery  Company,  of 
Council  Grove,  Kan.,  has  announced  a  pub- 
lic sale  of  Holstein  dairy  cows  to  be  held 
at  the  dairy  farm  at  Council  Grove  on 
January  28.  They  will  offer  forty  head  of 
choice  high-grade  dairy  cows.  Some  of 
them  are  fresh,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
fresh  after  February  1.  All  are  bred  to 
King  Littia  Walker,  a  grandson  of  King 
Walker.  Many  of  the  cows  in  this  sale  have 
records  of  over  10,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  year. 

T.  T.  Langford,  of  Jamesport.  Mo.,  well 
known  breeders  of  Spotted  Polands,  write 
that  their  herd  is  doing  well  and  that  their 
young  stock  is  growing  out  fine.  They  have 
the  big,  easy-feeding  type  of  Spotted  Polands 
that  mature  early  to  a  good  weight.  Since 
their  herd  was  established,  they  have  fed 
Spotted  Polands  extensively  for  market  and 
have  always  found  them  profitable.  A  fea- 
ture of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine 
lot  of  young  stock,  including  outstanding 
early  fall  boars  and  boars  ready  for  service. 


E.  J.  Guilbert.  of  Wallace,  Kan.,  has  just 
purchased  260  head  of  registered  Galloways 
from  G.  E.  Clark,  of  Topeka.  and  is  getting 
among  them  the  great  sires.  Meadow  Lawn 
Medalist  Casino  and  the  imported  bull  Nov- 
elist. With  his  already  large  herd  of  regis- 
tered Galloways,  this  addition  is  making 
his  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  Galloway 
herds  in  the  state. 


F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Filley,  Neb.,  a  leading 
Duroc  breeder  of  that  state,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  fine.  Mr.  Crocker  has  built 
up  a  herd  of  utility  Durocs  by  years  of 
breeding  along  scientific  lines  and  he  has 
the  type  that  produces  profit.  This  year 
he  has  selected  over  a  hundred  gilts  of  the 
real  brood  sow  type  and  bred  them  to  his 
great  herd  boars  for  spring  farrow.  The 
breeding  of  Top  Notcher  Again,  grand 
champion  Illinois  and  Indiana,  1903;  Hog- 
ate's  Model,  grand  champion  Nebraska 
1906;  Kruger  Lad,  first  at  Iowa  1907:  Van- 
quisher, the  Nebraska  winner;  Belle's  Val- 
ley Chief,  first  Nebraska  1910;  Top  Notcher 
Chief,  junior  champion  world's  fair.  St. 
Louis:  Buck's  Boy;  Crocker's  Ohio  Chief; 
LaFollete's    Last,     the    Iowa    winner,  and 


Medora,  Kansas,  January  1,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Live  Stock  Department, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
Gentlemen. — Please  start  my  Red  Polled  Cattle  card 
again.   I  have  used  the  columns  of  Kansas  Farmer  the  past 
fourteen  years  to  sell  my  surplus  stock  and  it  has  given  me 
good  service.  I.  W.  Poulton. 


Phil  Hannum,  of  Carthage,  is  one  of  Mis- 
souri's successful  breeders  of  high-class 
jacks  and  owns  one  of  the  good  herds  in 
that  state.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  is  a  choice  lot  of  young  jacks  from 
two  to  seven  years  old. 


Dusty  Critic,  sire  of  the  grand  champion 
Critic  B,  is  a  combination  of  winning  blood 
lines  rarely  found  in  one  herd. 


W.  S.,  J.  B.  and  B.  Dunham,  of  Wayne, 
Illinois,  the  well  known  Percheron  import- 
ers and  breeders,  have  issued  a  very  fine 
photographic  catalog  containing  the  breed- 
ing and  description  of  a  large  number  of 
their  imported  and  home-bred  Percheron 
stallions  and  mares.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importing  and  breeding  establish- 
ments in  existence.  It  was  founded  in  1866 
by  M.  W.  Dunham  and  has  for  many  years 
been  recognized  as  headquarters  for  high- 
class  Percherons. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  49  of  the 
National  Duroc  Jersey  record.  This  volume 
contains  pedigrees  of  males  from  No.  176101 
to  183599  and  the  pedigrees  of  females  from 
No.  445300  to  464598;  also  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  other  informa- 
tion valuable  to  Duroc  breeders. 


H.  H.  Hoffman,  of  Abilene,  Kan.,  is  suc- 
ceeding as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
cattle.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  a  herd  of  this  ex- 
cellent dairy  breed  and  they  are  proving  to 
be  profit  producers.  He  has  some  very  fine 
young  stock  in  his  herd  at  this  time,  includ- 
ing some  outstanding  young  bulls. 


Enclosed  find  check  for  poultry  ad.  I 
will  commence  again  in  about  two  weeks. 
Have  had  an  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer  for  al- 
most a  year  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  benefits  I  have  received  from  the  adver- 
tising.—  MRS.  EFFIE  ACHESON,  Palco, 
Kan.,  January  4,  1916. 

The  catalogs  are  out  for  Carl  Miller's 
annual  sale  of  registered  Herefords  at  Wa- 
mego,  Kan.,  January  22.  The  offering  con- 
sists of  thirtv  yearling  and  two-year-old 
bulls  and  thirty  choice  two-year-old  heifers 
bred  to  good  herd  bulls.  Such  bulls  as  Beau 
Mystic  39th,  Beau  Belton  and  Hill's  Pride 
are  strongly  represented.  Mr.  Miller  is  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  Hereford  cat- 
tle and  has  found  them  the  best  money 
makers  of -anv  class  of  live  stock  on  his 
farm.  He  will  have  a  very  useful  offering 
for  this  sale. 


I.  W.  Poulton,  owner  of  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle  in  Kansas,  writes 
that  his  herd  has  done  extra  well  this  vear. 
Mr.  Poulton  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
herd  of  this  popular  dual-purpose  breed  that 
is  producing  a  good  profit  everv  vear.  He 
reports  a  splendid  demand  for  Red  Polled 
breeding  stock  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
The  breeding  of  his  herd  is  of  the  best,  and 
at  this  time  he  has  a  choice  lot  of  well- 
grown  young  stock,  including  a  number  of 
choice  young  bulls. 


C.  E.  Hill,  of  Toronto.  Kan.,  is  making 
good  with  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
and  has  found  that  pure-bred  beef  cattle  are 
the  most  profitable.  The  breeding  of  Mr. 
Hill's  herd  is  of  the  best,  and  he  has  the 
real  beef  type.  A  feature  of  his  herd  is 
the  choice  young  stock,  including  some  out- 
standing young  bulls. 


L.  V.  O'KEEFE'S 

POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

AT  FARM  NEAR  STILWELL,  KANS. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1916 


Thirty-three  head  large  fall  yearling  gilts,  ten  tried  sows,  three  spring 
gilts,  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow  to  A.  King,  Big  Logan  Ex,  Wedd's 
Long  King,  and  Sterling  Prince,  four  big-type  boars  that  are  proven  sires  of 
large  even  litters.  This  will  be  the  best  offering  I  have  ever  sold.  Every 
one  is  a  good  one. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  arrange  to  come  to  my  sale.  O.  W.  Devine 
will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale.  All  bids  sent  in  his  care  will  be  hon- 
estly handled.    Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail.    Send  your  name- earlv  to 

L.  V.  O'KEEFE,  Stilwell,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS— COL.  R.  L.  HARRIMAN,  COL.  CALAHAN. 
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Model  L,  12-20  H.  P. 

and 

Emerson  Power-Lift  Plow 


The  EMERSON 

AN  IDEAL  TRACTOR  FOR  SMALL  AND  LARGE  FARMS 


THE  Emerson  Model  L  Farm 
Tractor  is  the  development 

of  many  years'  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tractors  and  long  familiarity  with 
their  practical  requirements.  It  is  built  for 
continuous  hard  service  on  farms  of  every  size. 


E-B  Standard  Mower 


12  H.  P.  Draw  Bar— 
20  on  belt.  4  cylin- 
ders— 2  speeds.  All  working 
parts  perfectly  lubricated, 
thoroughly  protected  from 
dust  and  easily  accessible. 
Equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings.  Cut  Steel  Gears  in 
dust-proof  oil  bath.  Light 
weight — economical  of  fuel 
— so  simple  anyone  can 
run  it. 


Will  pull  the  imple- 
ments you  now  have  on  your 
farm,  such  as  gang  plows, 
harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  wagons, 
drags  and  small  road  graders. 
Will  operate  your  ensilage 
cutter,  feed  grinder,  small 
separator,  circular  saw,  water 
pump,  hay  baler — all  your 
belt-driven  machinery. 
Write  today  for  free  folder 
illustrated  in  colors. 


Emerson  Foot- Lift  Plow 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Good  Farm  Machinery       Established  1852 
311  So.  Iron  St,  Rockford,  111. 


The  E-B  Trade-mark, 
which  is  placed  on 
every  article  in  our  line, 
is  your  guaranty  of 
quality.  It  shows  the 
way  to  easier,  better 
and  more  profitable 
farming. 


17 
I 
I 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
311  So.  Iron  Street.  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  literature  on  articles  checked. 


Tractor  Model  L 
Tractor  Big  Four 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 
Gas  Engines 
Saw  MiUs 
Threshers 


[  ]  Drills 
[  ]  Planters 
[  ]  Mowers 
[  j  Hay  Rakes 
[  ]  Hay  Loaders 
t  ]  Hay  Presses 
[  ]  Clover  Hullers 
[  ]  Corn  Shelters 


[  ]  Listers 

[  ]  Manure  Spread.rs 
[  J  Wagons 
[  ]  Buggies 
[  ]  Auto  Trailers 
[  )  Road  Rollers 
[  ]  Steam  Traction 
Engines 


Name. 
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Kansas  farmer 


for  the  improvement 


f  the  Farm  and  Home 


Vo  lume  54,  Number  5 


TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    JANUARY  29,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 
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THIS  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  temperature 
was  ten  below  zero,  and  a  storm  was  raging,  cows  and  young  cattle  were  seen  on 
rich  Kaw  Valley  farms,  grubbing  in  the  stalk  fields  for  feed. 

It  is  not  only  cruelty  to  animals,  but  a  heavy  drain  on  future  profits,  to  compel 
cattle  to  forage  for  feed  in  such  weather.  It  will  take  two  weeks  of  good  feeding  to  re- 
cover the  loss  of  one  day  under  such  conditions. 

Contrast  this  with  the  farm  having  the  crop  stored  in  the  silo.  Here  the  cattle  eat 
their  fill,  sheltered  in  barns  or  sheds.  The  feed  consumed  is  palatable  and  nutritious,  and 
is  used  for  production  instead  of  for  keeping  up  body  heat. 

The  fodder  alone,  in  the  silo,  is  worth  $15  to  $18  an  acre,  and  the  grain  is  as  valu- 
able as  when  husked  and  stored  in  the  crib.  Stalk  fields  are  worth  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents  an  acre. 

After  contrasting  these  two  conditions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  have  used 
silage  a  few  years,  speak  so  highly  of  its  value?  The  farmer  growing  live  stock,  who  has 
no  silo,  is  missing  one  of  the  big  opportunities.  .  — G.  C.  W. 


Which  is  More  Pro fitable  — Allowing  Cattle  to  Starve  in  the 
Stalk  Field,   or  Letting  Them  Eat  Their  Fill  in  the  Barn? 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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This  is  the  New  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers;  45  H.P.;  2660  Pounds— the  Price  $1050 


600  merchants,  who  sell  a  great  many 
thousand  cars  every  year,  took  one  look  at 
this  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  and  bought 
$22,000,000  worth  in  forty  minutes. 

Perhaps  half  of  them  came  from  county- 
seat  towns,  some  from  smaller  communities. 
They  took  almost  half  the  Chalmers  output. 

That  means  about  10,000  of  the  new  3400 
r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  are  going  on  the  farm. 

The  other  half  will  go  to  the  cities,  which 
for  eight  years  have  absorbed  the  greater  share 
of  Chalmers  production. 

You  can  stand  on  Fifth  Avenue  any  day 
and  watch  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Chalmers 
go  by.  Stand  on  Jackson  and  Michigan  Boule- 
vards, Chicago,  and  you  will  think  half  the 
city  is  riding  to  work  in  Chalmers. 

Minneapolis,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland  Detroit,  daily 
show  the  Chalmers  conquest. 

Now  comes  this  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers; 
up  goes  the  demand,  new  buildings,  produc- 
tion.   And  down  comes  the  price  to  $1050. 

That  is  $300  less  than  any  Chalmers  model 
ever  built  before,  and  some  $900  less  than  the 
Chalmers  of  three  years  ago. 

The  hundreds  of  Chalmers  dealers  who  sell 
a  great  many  cars  to  farmers  every  year  have 
bought  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  these 


new  cars  because  $300  saved  is  $300  earned, 
and  $300  is  six  per  cent,  on  $5000. 

They  bought  so  heavily  because  they  knew, 
as  good  merchants,  that  this  was  a  good-sense 
kind  of  a  car  for  a  farmer  to  drive.  It  develops 
45  horse-power  at  the  usual  cost  of  25  H.  P. 
(And  gasoline  isn't  getting  any  lower). 

The  engine  is  rather  small  beside  the  big 
hulk  of  an  engine  it  used  to  take  to  turn  up  45 
horse-power.  The  cylinders  are  Shi  x  4% — six 
of  them.  But  they  deliver  the  stiffest  wallop 
that  ever  came  out  of  an  engine  of  its  size.  It 
"turns  over"  3400  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
better  than  56  a  second. 

You  understand  the  "kick"  that  is  back 
of  speed.  Some  cars  do  1400.  Some  1800. 
Some  2200.  Others  2400.  One  or  two  get 
around  2600;  one  reaches  3000  r.  p.  m. 

But  this  is  the  highest  engine  speed  ever 
developed  in  an  American  stock  car. 

It  means  great  power  from  a  small  engine; 
a  light-weight  chassis;  quick  acceleration;  long 
mileage  on  gas;  abnormal  tire  life;  and  ability 
to  pass  your  neighbor  almost  at  will. 

One  minute  with  your  foot  on  the  accel- 
erator makes  you  want  to  own  the  car. 

When  you  go  to  town  again  look  up  the 
Chalmers  dealer;  and  send  for  a  catalog  now. 
$1050  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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JOSEPH  E.  WING  MEMORIAL. 

When  Joseph  E.  Wing  died  last  Sep- 
tember, the  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  that  a  memorial  fund 
be  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Mrs. 

■  Wing  was  consulted  and  she  opposed  the 
idea  of  making  an  appeal  or  request  for 
such  funds,  but  did  consent  to  permit 
the  Bleeders'  Gazette  making  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  would  receive 
funds  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
this   simple   announcement,  nearly  400 

,  contributions  have  been  received,  repre- 
senting 38  different  states  and  two  for- 
eign countries,  the  amount  raised  being 
$1,500. 

Following  this  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  as  to  the  character  of 
the  memorial.  Mrs.  Wing  was  again 
consulted.  She  opposed  the  idea  of  a 
monument  or  other  material  memorial. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  money 
should  be  used  to  provide  lectures  on 
agriculture  at  one  or  more  of  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  each  year,  to  be 
Known  as  the  "Joseph  E.  Wing  Memorial 
Fund  Lectures." 

This  is  a  splendid  idea  and  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  life  of  service  which  Mr. 
Wing  lived.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  these  lectures  given  by 
men  of  national  reputation,  during  the 
Farmers'  Week  at  the  various  colleges, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  farmers  are 
in  attendance  at  these  institutions. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  at  different 
institutions  from  year  to  year  so  the 
benefits  will  not  be  confined  to  any  one 
'    state  or  locality. 

Now  that  so  appropriate  an  idea  has 
been  worked  out,  there  are  hundreds  and 

■  possibly  thousands  of  Mr.  Wing's  ad- 
mirers who  would  like  to  contribute  to 
the  fund.  With  this  thought  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  leave  the  list  open 

;  until  April  I.  It  is  not  the  thought  that 
any  one  will  contribute  a  large  sum,  but 
rather  that  there  may  be  a  large  number 
of  contributors  of  small  amounts  who 
wish  to  thus  express  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wing's  work.  If  any  desire  to 
make  such  contributions  they  can  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
H.  C.  Price,  Newark,  Ohio. 

M  St  ft 
NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  National 
Swine  Growers'  Association  has  been 
ambitious  to  hold  a  hog  show  that  would 
be  national  in  character.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  hold  such  shows  of  breed- 
ing hogs  at  the  Royal  and  the  Interna- 
tional, but  they  have  not  met  with  any 
great  success. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion held  in  Chicago,  it  was  definitely  de- 
cided to  hold  a  show  the  coming  year. 
The  record  associa^ons  of  five  of  the 
leading  breeds  pledged  $2,000  each,  mak- 
ing a  fund  of  $10,000  as  a  starter. 
Other  associations  will  probably  contrib- 
ute. A  committee  representing  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  is  now  looking  for  the 
most  suitable  place  to  hold  this  show. 
They  are.  desirous  of  holding  it  as  an 
independent  exposition,  but  if  this  should 
be  impossible  they  will  probably  co- 
operate with  some  fair  that  is  already 
well  organized.  A  number  of  cities  are 
contestants  for  this  national  hog  show, 
among  them,  Topeka,  which  city  is  now 
presenting  its  many  advantages.  Nothing 
short  of  some  unforeseen  quarantine  reg- 
ulation can  now  prevent  the  holding  of 
this  hog  show  some  time  next  October. 
St  St  St 
MAKE  SON  PARTNER. 
It  takes  a  good  many  years  to  estab- 
lish a  creditable  herd  of  pure-bred  live 
stock.  A  man  with  plenty  of  money  can 
of  course  assemble  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
animals  in  a  short  time,  but  it  requires 
years  of  study  and  experience  to  become 
a  really  constructive  breeder  and  im- 
prover of  live  stock. 

There  is  too  little  passing  on  from 
father  to  son  of  the  accumulated  skill 
in  breeding  live  stock.  Many  a  breeder 
who  has  through  his  own  energy  and 
ability  built  up  a  high  class  herd  must 
dispose  of  it  to  the  four  winds  in  his 
old  age,  because  his  sons  have  taken  no 
interest  in  the  business.  Many  conspic- 
uous examples  might  be  named  where 
this  has  taken  place.  In  this  country 
there  does  not  seem  to  be '  the  family 
pride  in  the  business  of  breeding  pure- 


bred live  stock,  that  exists  in  England, 
for  example. 

We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  make 
greater  progress  in  live  stock  improve- 
ment, every  effort  possible  should  be 
made  to  interest  the  sons  in  the  busi- 
ness early  in  life.  The  boy  who  has 
during  his  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood, assisted  in  the  work  of  breeding 
pure-bred  stock,  and  has  had  the  highest 
ideals  in  live  stock  kept  before  him,  is 
the  one  most  competent  to  continue  the 
business  and  bring  about  further  devel- 
opment. The  son  who  succeeds  his 
father  in  the  business  stands  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  financial  suc- 
cess than  if  he  should  start  anew  in 
some  different  line.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  the 
young  people  who  grow  up  on  high  class 
live  stock  farms,  leave  the  farm  for  city 
life,  than  of  those  who  grow  up  on  farms 


where  inferior  live  stock  is  kept.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  influence  of  high 
class  live  stock  in  holding  young  people 
on  the  farm. 

The  bnvder  who  would  encourage  and 
foster  this  influence  cannot  do  better 
than  take  his  son  or  sons  into  partner- 
ship as  early  in  life  as  possible.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  boy  more  than  to  be  given  defi- 
nite responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  the  herd.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  incorporate  his  name  in  the"  ad- 
vertising and  on  the  letter  head.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  advice  and 
judgment  of  the  boy  should  always  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  handling 
of  the  animals,  but  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal  in  holding  his  interest,  to  have  him 
feel  that  he  is  being  consnlted  and 
nothing  is  being  done  without  consider- 
ing him. 


WARNING  AGAINST  CULL  COWS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  warning  to  Kansas  cow 
buyers  given  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Dairy  Association  in  session  at 
Manhattan.  This  danger  has  been  con- 
sidered serious  enough  to  warrant  inves- 
tigation by  the  extension  division  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  a  warning  let- 
ter has  been  sent  out  to  farm  bureau 
members,  farmers'  institute  officers  and 
members,  and  others  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  dairying. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increasing  in- 
terest in  dairying  and  the  demand  for 
cows  of  dairy  breeding,  opportunity  is 
offered  for  irresponsible  or  dishonest 
dealers  to  enrich  themselves  by  pur- 
chasing the  low  grade  and  discarded 
dairy  stock  in  other  states  and  selling 
it  to  our  Kansas  men  as  good  dairy 
stock  at  a  big  advance  in  price. 

In  dairy  oemmunities  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  big  culling  of  the  herds,  and 
these  poor  individuals  most  assuredly 
cannot  help  to  advance  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  Kansas.  In  this  letter  that  is 
being  sent  out,  Kansas  buyers  are 
urged  to  study  closely  the  individuality 
of  the  cows  they  purchase,  looking  es- 
pecially to  the  health  of  the  animals 
offered.  It  is  suggested  that  those  who 
are  not  good  judges  of  dairy  cattle 
should  secure  the  assistance  of  some 
neighboring  dairyman,  or  in  counties 
where  an  agricultural  agent  is  located, 
get  this  agent  to  assist  in  selecting  the 
cows. 

We  believe  this  is  a  timely  warning. 
Dairy  cows  purchased  in  stock  yards  in 
other  states  should  always  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  even  when 
purchased  of  breeders  on  farms  where 
grown,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look 
not  only  to  the  cattle  but  learn  some- 
thing of  the  reliability  of  the  man  who 
has  grown  them. 

ft   St  ft 

LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  PROGRAM 

The  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association  is 
one  of  the  strong  organizations  of  our 
state.  Its  third  annual  convention  will 
be  held  in  Wichita,  February  8,  0  and 
10.  Live  stock  farming  is  increasing 
and  stock  men  have  many  problems  in 
their  business  that  must  be  worked  out 
through  the  agency  of  such  an  organ- 
ization. This  association  has  been  in 
existence  for  twenty  years,  but  up  to 
1913  its  membership  was  small.  It  now 
enrolls  a  thousand  and  there  were  three 
thousand  registered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  year  ago.  W.  J.  Tod  of  Maple 
Hill,  is  president,  and  J.  H.  Mercer,  sec- 
retary. The  association  has  established 
permanent  headquarters  in  Wichita. 

We  believe  this  organization  can  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  every  man  in  the  state  having 
anything  to  do  with  live  stock  pro- 
duction. 

The  program  for  the  coming  meeting 
13  an  especially  strong  one  and  has  upon 
it  the,  names  of  many  men  of  national 
reputation. 

ft   }t  ft 

INCOME  TAX  AND  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

The  requirements  of  the  national  in- 
come tax  law  practically  compels  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  Some  of  our  rich 
farmers  who  do  not  keep  accounts  may 
have  to  pay  more  than  they  should  be- 
cause unable  to  prove  exactly  what 
their  income  is.  Some  who  had  never 
kept  accounts  before  have  been  doing  so 
the  past  year  or  so  in  order  to  make  out 
the  necessary  statements  to  the  internal 
revenue  collectors. 

Farmers  whose  incomes  exceed  $3,000 
annually,  certainly  should  have  some 
system  of  farm  accounts,  and  we  have 
heard  that  some  of  those  who  began 
bookkeeping  under  compulsion  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  It  has  been  a 
profitable  undertaking  to  tbem  because 
it  has  led  to  better  business  methods. 
Many  costly  mistakes  are  being  made 
continually,  and  those  who  do  not  keep 
accounts  are  unable  to  locate  the  leaks. 
ft    ft  ft 

Actual  tests  on  the  Indianapolis 
speedway  show  that  a  set  of  tires  which 
ran  5,000  miles  at  a  nominal  speed  of 
about  forty  miles  an  hour,  only  lasted 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  when  the 
car  was  run  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five 
miles  an  hour. 


SILO  PROVES  ITS  VALUE 

NOT  over  five  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  Kansas  are  equipped 
with  silos.  A  large  proportion  of  those  in  use  were  put  up 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  short  feed  crops.  In  the  dry  year 
of  1913  many  a  silo  was  filled  with  a  poor,  immature  crop  that  would 
have  been  worthless  if  left  in  the  field,  but  as  silage  it  was  of  suffi- 
cient feed  value  to  make  unnecessary  the  sacrificing  of  the  stock. 
A  good  many  people  in  Kansas  who  have  silos  did  not  learn  for 
several  years  what  really  good  silage  is.  A  means  of  feed  preserva- 
tion that  will  make  such  worthless  stuff  as  was  grown  in  these  dry 
years,  return  hundreds  of  dollars  in  value,  cannot  help  being  a  val- 
uable means  of  preserving  a  good  crop. 

We  have  never  gathered  more  convincing,  personal,  experiences 


with  silos  and  silage 
issue.  These  men  who 
what  the  silo  has 
no  selfish  interests  to 
simply  telling  our 
has  made  it  possible 
value  from  the  crop 

Getting  a  larger 
grown  is  a  much  more 
creasing  profits  than 
land  so  as  to  have  a 
ate..    There  is  no  get- 
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than  we  print  in  this 
have  so  fully  told  of 
meant  to  them,  have 
further.  They  are 
readers  how  the  silo 
for  them  to  get  more 
produced. 

return  from  crops 
logical  means  of  in- 
the  buying  of  more 
larger  farm  to  oper- 
ting  around  the  fact 


that  the  silo  increases  the  live  stock  capacity  of  any  farm.  More 
live  stock  on  a  given  number  of  acres  means  a  larger  business — a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  farm  owner  to  realize  a  good  labor  wage 
the  year-  round. 

Silage  is  a  cheap  feed.  The  men  who  have  proven  it  out  on 
their  farms,  give  their  figures  on  its  cost,  and  the  average  covering 
a  period  of  years  does  not  exceed  two  dollars  a  ton.  Many  who 
use  kafir  and  cane,  grew  and  stored  the  crop  in  the  silo  for  consid- 
erably less  than  two  dollars  a  ton  last  season. 

Silage  is  worth  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  ton,  say  these  same 
men.  They  know,  because  they  have  kept  account  of  the  results 
they  have  secured  in  increased  milk,  butter  fat,  beef,  or  other  live 
stock  products.    What  further  evidence  could  the  doubter  ask? 

But  with  all  its  advantages,  silage  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  a 
roughage  feed.  The  fodder  that  goes  in  is  not  changed  to  a  con- 
centrate feed.  It  will  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  required  quite 
materially  because  of  its  palatability  and  digestibility,  but  cannot 
be  considered  a  substitute  for  grain.  A  source  of  profit  that  has 
been  getting  away  on  many  a  farm  is  that  locked  up  in  the  rough 
feed.  Almost  any  one  can  sell  grain,  but  all  this  other  material 
represents  cost  in  labor  and  soil  fertility.  If  an  acre  of  corn  pro- 
duces thirty  bushels  of  grain,  it  is  easy  to  figure  what  this  grain 
is  worth.  It  has  an  established  value  on  the  market.  If  corn  is 
worth  60  cents  a  bushel,  the  thirty  bushels  can  be  hauled  from  the 
fa  rm  and  sold  for  $18.  But  how  about  the  fodder  upon  which  this 
corn  grew?  Can  any  one  haul  that  away  and  get  $18  for  it?  It 
can  be  made  to  return  such  value,  however,  if  preserved  in  the  silo 
and  judiciously  fed  to  gpod  stock,  and  there  are  years  in  which 
fodder  is  the  big  end  of  the  crop.  When  no  grain  is  produced,  the 
man  without  the  silo  must  lose  a  large  proportion  of  what  it  cost 
him  to  grow  the  crop.  Here  is  where  the  silo  gets  in  its  work,  and 
best  of  all,  the  fertility  value  of  the  crop  is  retained  and  can  be 
returned  to  the  soil. 

On  the  farm  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  roughage  stored, 
including  silage,  purchased  feeds  such  as  cottonseed  meal  can  be 
profitably  fed,  and  every  ton  of  such  feed  brought  to  the  farm,  in 
addition  to  giving  good  returns  as  feed,  brings  its  store  of  fertility. 
The  farm  stocked  to  its  fullest  capacity,  with  a  silo  to  utilize  evesy 
particle  of  fodder  grown,  and  so  managed  that  concentrate  feeds 
can  be  profitably  purchased,  is  bound  to  increase  in  fertility  and 
productive  power. 

The  cost  of  the  silo  and  machinery  may  seem  high,  but  an 
investment  that  brings  such  good  returns  is  not  a  losing  one  by  any 
means.  Money  put  into  a  silo  will  be  more  productive  than  almost 
any  other  investment  that  might  be  made.  Silo  users  have  proven 
this,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  letters  from  those  who  know  whereof 
they  speak. 
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SILAGE  STANDS  TEST 


Those  Who  Have 
Used  Silage  Long- 
est are  the  Loudest 
in  Praise  of  its  Use 


Silo  Users  Report 
Their  Experiences 
in  Feeding  Silage 
to  Farm  Stock 


CATTLE  BEING  WINTERED  ON  SILAGE  AND  WHEAT  STRAW.  THE  SILO  WILL  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE 

FOR  CATTLE  PRODUCTION   TO  AGAIN  BECOME  THE  CHIEF  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PLAINS  REGION 


WE  have  been  feeding  silage  for 
eight  or  nine  years  with  best 
of  results.  We  have  had  no 
s,--oiled  silage.  We  consider  corn,  kafir, 
and  cane  of  equal  value  as  silage  crops. 
We  have  a  little  preference  for  corn,  but 
this  is  more  a  question  of  which  will 
make  the  greatest  tonnage  in  the  par- 
ticular section. 

The  main  thing  which  must  be  proven 
to  the  man  who  has  never  fed  silage,  is 
that  it  is  really  as  good  a  feed  as  is 
claimed  by  those  using  it.  We  are  con- 
vinced it  is  all  this,  and  more. 

We  have  kept  accurate  records  of  yield 
and  cost.  Figuring  a  16x40  silo  holds 
200  tons,  it  will  require  from  10  acres 
of  heavy  corn  or  kafir  to  30  acres.  Per- 
haps a  better  way  to  state  this  is  that 
Avith  corn  making  50  bushels  or  kafir 
making  40  bushels,  it  will  require  10  to 
12  acres  to  fill  the  silo.  Corn  yielding  30 
bushels  an  acre  will  require  20  acres,  and 
when  you  get  down  to  corn  yielding  15 
to  20  bushels  an  acre,  25  or  30  acres  will 
be  required.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that 
corn  or  kafir  yielding  50  bushels  an  acre 
will  have  a  large  growth  of  stalks.  Any- 
one can  readily  figure  the  cost  of  silage 
per  ton,  made  from  corn  yielding  50 
bushels  an  acre:  12  acres,  600  bushels, 
60  cents,  $360;  200  tons,  $1.80  per  ton. 
Thirty-bushel  corn  will  require  20  acres, 
same  number  of  bushels — 600 — cost 
$1.80  per  ton. 

Many  figures  for  filling  are  too  high. 
All  cost  over  60  cents  a  ton  is  chargeable 
to  poor  outfit,  cutter  or  crew.  If  any 
man  having  a  16x32  silo  cannot  fill  it 
before  night,  there  is  something  wrong 
and  he  should  look  for  the  trouble.  The 
binder  should  always  be  kept  well  ahead 
so  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  on  the 
corn  or  kafir  wagons.  We  always  cut 
the  day  before  we  are  ready  to  fill — 
sometimes  longer  ahead.  There  is  no 
danger  from  rain,  for  if  it  is  a  little  wet 
it  is  all  the  better. 

Now,  let  us  figure  a  little  for  the  one 
who  says  "can't."  When  hauling  one- 
half  mile  from  far  end  of  field  one  team 
can  easily  haul  15  loads  a  day — 3,000 
pounds  to  load,  as  nearly  all  time  spent 
is  going  and  coming.  If  farther,  just 
add  one  team,  or  two.  The  cost  is  only 
$6  for  one  day  and  this  is  not  much  per 
ton.  We  do  not  hestitate  to  haul  two 
miles  with  10  teams.  It  requires  only 
about  five  minutes  to  put  a  load  through 
the  cutter;  even  at  20  tons  per  team, 
with  seven  teams  we  have  140  tons  in 
the  silo.  If  one  tried  to  put  up  hay  at 
this  rate  he  would  need  some  force.  And 
hay  comes  out  shrunken  in  weight  al- 
most one-half,  while  silage  does  not. 

My  reply  to  anyone  who  complains 
about  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo,  is  that 
if  he  is  not  putting  up  100  to  150  tons  a 
day,  something  is  wrong  and  he  had  bet- 
ter find  the  trouble.  This  stumbling 
block  causes  many  to  put  off  building 
silos. 

In  1914  we  put  up  over  500  tons  from 
42  acres'.  We  hired  a  steam  rig.  It  took 
us  36  hours  and  the  cost  for  the  engine 
was  $1  an  hour.  An  hour  and  a  half  of 
this  time  was  spent  in  a  mudhole  trying 
to  get  the  machine  set;  we  set  three 
times  for  three  silos.    The  cost  was  as 


follows:  Seven  wagons  at  a  cost  of  $3 
a  day,  for  four  days,  $84;  3  men  at  $2 
a  day,  for  loading,  $24;  2  men  in  silo  at 
$2  a  day,  $16;  engine  and  cutter  $1  an 
hour  each,  $72;  total,  $196,  or  a  ton  cost 
of  less  than  40  cents.  For  our  own 
teams  and  help  we  charged  $10,  and  $10 
for  coal.  It  was  necessary  to  furnish 
dinners  only  to  the  crew. 

We  did  not  make  a  charge  for  cut- 
ting with  binder,  because  if  we  had  cut 
for  fodder  instead  of  for  putting  into  the 
silo,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
twice  as  many  acres. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  good  cutter  is 
half  the  battle.  We  put  up  the  500  tons 
with  no  stops  and  only  75  cents  worth  of 
repairs,  after  having  cut  more  than  2,000 
tons. 

All  the  stock  on  our  farms  is  fed  silage. 
Little  calves  are  very  fond  of  it.  Our 
horses  have  lived  on  it  in  the  winter  for 
the  past  five  seasons. 

We  consider  a  ton  of  good  silage  of 
the  same  value  as  a  ton  of  good  hay.  It 
requires  three  tons  of  silage  to  feed  a 
cow  six  months,  and  it  requires  the  same 
amount  of  hay.  If  using  only  feed 
grown  on  farm,  silage  with  a  little  al- 
falfa hay  makes  great  feed  or,  silage 
with  a  little  oats.  If  oil  meal  or  cotton 
cake  is  used  with  the  silage,  this  is  a 
strong  enough  feed  for  stock  or  breed- 
ing cows,  heifers,  or  calves,  but  if  feed- 
ing for  the  beef  market,  a  little  extra 
corn  chop  pays  as  the  finishing  period 
arrives.  All  our  show  cattle  have  been 
fed  in  this  way  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  most  people  would  call  them  in  good 
order.  There  is  nothing  better  for  sale 
cattle,  and  breeding  cows  seldom  have 
trouble  at  calving  time  if  fed  in  this 
way. 

To  sum  up  the  silage  proposition — 
this  feed  saves  one-half  the  cost,  and 
every  acre  of  corn  put  through  the  silo 
has  double  the  value  saved  in  any  other 
way,  and  this  can  be  proven.  Good 
silage  is  worth  from  $4  to  $10,  according 
to  the  price  of  hay,  and  never  costs  over 
$2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  Corn  in  the  field, 
yielding  50  bushels  an  acre,  is  worth 
$30;  this  fed  as  silage  is  worth  more 
than  $60. 

A  few  facts  which  were  sent  home  to 
us  this  fall,  might  be  of  interest.  Being 
short  on  silage  we  decided  not  to  open 
the  silo  until  January  1,  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  feed  the  balance  of  the  winter. 
We  fed  in  the  old  way,  using  10  bushels 
a  day  of  ground  feed,  and  one  ton  of 
hay,  and  the  boys  fussed  all  the  time 
about  the  extra  work.  For  the  month 
of  December  our  feed  bill  was  $15  a 
day.  Since  the  first  of  January  we  have 
fed  one  ton  of  silage  a  day,  cost,  $3, 
worth  $6;  500  pounds  of  h&y,  $1.50;  100 
pounds  bran,  $1; .one  bushel  chop,  75 
cents;  total,  $9.25,  or  $6.25  if  the  silage 
is  valued  at  $3  a  ton.  The  cattle  a\  ill 
do  just  as  well  as  before  and  we  are 
saving  the  grinding  and  the  distribution 
of  10  bushels  of  corn  a  day.  These 
figures  look  so  good  that  I  hesitate  to 
tell  about  them  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  feeding  of  silage.  . 

In  Osborne  County  Mr.  Noff  singer 
filled  his  16x52  silo  from  11  acres  of 
kafir  and  it  surely  made  fine  silage. 


After  using  it  awhile  he  said  he  did  not 
see  how  he  did  without  it.  His  silage 
was  very  low-priced,  not  to  exceed  $300 
worth  of  kafir  in  his  silo,  and  the  filling 
and  all  cost  only  about  $1.50  to  $1.75 
a  ton. — C.  S.  Nevius,  Miami  County. 


More  Good  Gains. 

R.  A.  Galbraith  of  Morris  County,  be- 
came inoculated  with  the  silo  germ  while 
attending  the  cattle  feeders'  meeting  at 
Manhattan  in  April,  1913.  He  was  much 
impressed  with  the  results  secured  in 
wintering  the  calves  at  the  experiment 
station  that  season,  and  went  home  with 
the  determination  to  have  a  silo.  In 
writing  of  the  results  he  has  secured  in 
feeding  silage,  he  says: 

"I  built  a  280-ton  silo  in  1913.  It  took 
40'  acres  to  fill  it.  Having  no  cattle  to 
feed  that  winter  I  sold  it  for  $6  a  ton. 
In  1914  I  filled  this  silo  with  28  acres 
of  Orange  cane  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  a 
ton  for  the  filling.  This  included  all 
labor  and  I  counted  my  own  teams  at  the 
same  price  as  was  paid  for  those  hired. 
The  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  including 
rent  of  land  and  all  labor,  was  70  cents  a 
ton.  This  crop  went  into  the  silo  with 
the  grain  well  matured  and  came  out  in 
very  fine  condition.  I  fed  it  to  120  good 
quality  yearling  steers  and  100  head  of 
two-year-old  steers.  The  yearlings  were 
fed  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  and 
about  three  pounds  "daily  of  poor  quality 
alfalfa.  They  made  an  average  gain  of 
100  pounds  for  the  winter,  and  consider- 
ing that  they  were  dehorned  during  this 
period,  and  had  the  pink-eye,  this  was  a 
good  gain.  The  two-year-old  steers  were 
fed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cottonseed 
meal  and  about  5  pounds  daily  of  poor 
quality  alfalfa.  They  gained  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  a  day  from  January  14 
until  grass  came.  Both  the  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds  were  pastured  the 
summer  of  1915.  The  yearlings  gained 
218  pounds  each,  and  the  two-year-olds 
190  pounds.  I  sold  40  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  two-year-old  steer  in  August.  If 
these  had  not  been  shipped,  the  average 
gain  for  the  two-year-olds  for  the  whole 
season  would  probably  have  been  at  least 
225  pounds  each. 

"In  the  same  pasture  with  these  cattle 
were  a  neighbor's  cattle  that  had  been 
fed  fodder,  straw,  and  other  roughage 
through  the  winter.  One  bunch  of  32 
head  of  two-year-olds  gained  on  grass,  an 
average  of  275  pounds.  Another  bunch 
of  98  head  of  similar  quality  and  weight 
as  my  cattle  that  had  been  fed  silage, 
made  an  average  gain  of  240  pounds. 
The  silage  fed  cattle  probably  had  enough 
more  'fill'  when  weighed  into  the  pasture 
May  1,  to  have  made  their  gain  in  real 
flesh  equal  to  that  of  the  fodder  fed 

Cftttlc. 

"I  filled  my  silo  October,  1915,  with  20 
acres  of  Orange  cane  and  8  acres  of  kafir, 
the  cost  of  filling  amounting  to  69  cents 
a  ton;  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  in- 
cluding land  rent  and  all  other  items  of 
expense,  amounted  to  70  cents  a  ton.  The 
crop  going  into  the  silo  varied  in  condi- 
tion all  the  way  from  just  right  as  to 
moisture,  to  quite  dry.  While  filling,  we 
ran  a  one-inch  stream  of  water  into  the 
silo  all  the  time,  and  part  of  the  time 


had  a  three-quarter-inch  stream  going 
into  the  blower.  We  began  feeding  ll3i 
head  of  two-year-old  steers  and  71  head 
of  three-year-olds,  November  10,  feeding 
an  average  of  33  pounds  of  silage  daily,- 
and  10  pounds  daily  of  poor  quality 
alfalfa.  These  cattle  were  weighed  De- 
cember 22,  and  showed  a  daily  gain  of 
1.1  pounds  a  head. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  calves  and 
yearlings  make  the  cheapest  gains  on 
silage,  especially  when  a  little  cottonseed 
meal  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  poor 
quality  alfalfa.  I  have  fed  cattle  on 
rough  feed  for  twenty  years,  but  never 
in  all  this  time  so  satisfactorily  as  since 
I  have  been  using  silage." 

Silage  for  Full-Fed  Cattle. 

C.  L.  King  of  Clark  Couny  is  a  wheat 
farmer  but  he  has  never  given  up 
handling  cattle.  Four  years  ago  he  built 
his  first  silo.  He  now  has  two  silos  of 
180-tons  capacity  each.  He  usually  full- 
feeds  some  cattle  each  year  and  has 
found  that  silage  can  be  very  success- 
fully used  in  a  fattening  ration.  His  ex- 
perience is  of  great  value  to  others  farm- 
ing under  similar  circumstances: 

"I  filled  one  of  my  silos  in  October 
with  cane.  It  took  20  acres  to  fill  it.  I 
estimated  that  after  it  had  settled  there 
was  160  tons.  This  would  give  a  yield  of 
eight  tons  an  acre.  I  headed  the  balance 
of  my  cane  crop,  consisting  of  100  acres, 
also  60  acres  of  feterita,  and  then  put 
the  butts-  in  the  second  silo.  The  cane 
made  five  and  one-half  tons  an  acre,  and 
the  feterita  three  tons. 

"October  6  I  began  feeding  a  bunch 
of  three-year-old  steers  weighing  an 
average  of  1,170  pounds.  They  consumed 
60  pounds  of  silage  a  day  for  the  first  80 
days,  and  in  addition  two  pounds  each 
of  cottonseed  meal.  They  gained  dur- 
ing the  period  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-sixth  pounds  a  head  daily.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  feeding  15  pounds  of 
corn  chop,  3  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  40  pounds  of  silage.  I  expect  to  soon 
increase  the  chop  to  22  pounds  a  head 
daily,  and  reduce  the  silage  to  30  pounds. 

"I  cannot  give  exact  figures  as  to  what 
it  costs  me  to  produce  a  ton  of  silage, 
nor  what  it  is  worth,  but  during  the  dry 
year  of  1913  in  feeding  a  small  bunch  of 
beef  steers  I  figured  that  silage  returned 
me  a  value  of  $19.95  a  ton. 

"I  have  now  had  three  years'  experi- 
ence with  cane  silage,  and  for  beef  cattle 
I  think  it  is  the  best.  I  have  not  yet  fed 
any  of  the  feterita  silage  but  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  prove  altogether 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  first  year  I 
have  headed  the  crop  and  placed  the 
butts  only  in  the  silo.  The  cattle  eat 
this  silage  greedily  and  are  making  good 
gains,  but  after  figuring  all  the  extra 
cost  connected  with  saving  the  seed,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  pay." 


Harvey  County  Experience. 

George  H.  Hollister  of  Harvey  County, 
built  a  125-ton  silo  in  1913.    He  says:  " 

"We  filled  our  silo  with  corn  that  was 
nothing  but  fodder.  It  took  40  acres. 
We  cut  the  crop  just  as  it  began  to  burn, 
and  in  spite  of  its  poor  quality  it  made 
excellent  feed.  We  carried  our  stock 
through  in  good  shape  by  feeding  about 
one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  to  each 
animal  daily,  in  addition  to  the  silage. 
Horses,  cows,  and  calves  all  ate  from  the 
same  trough.  We  could  see  no  bad 
effects  from  feeding  the  silage  to  the 
horses.  The  fore  part  of  the  winter  we 
fed  a  little  straw  and  alfalfa,  but  dur- 
ing the  months  of  February  and  March 
had  no  feed  except  silage,  and  the  stock 
all  came  out  in  good  condition. 

"In  1914  we  filled  the  silo  with  corn 
that  would  have  made  about  three  or 
four  bushels  an  acre.  The  corn  was  very 
dry  before  we  could  get  a  cutter,  and 
did  not  make  as  good  feed  as  did  the 
crop  of  the  year  before. 

"Last  fall  we  put  15  acres  of  corn  in 
the  silo.  This  crop  would  have  husked 
out  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
corn  was  a  little  green,  being  just  a 
little  too  hard  for  roasting  ears.  It 
filled  the  silo  only  three-fourths  full  and 
we  had  to  complete  the  filling  with  corn 
that  had  been  in  the  shock  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  We  put  in  what  water  we 
could  with  a  three-quarter-inch  hose. 
This  dry  corn  silage  is  not  as  well  rel- 
ished by  the  stock  a*  that  made  from  the 
green  crop. 

"I  think  silage  is  the  cheapest  feed 
we  can  produce.  We  have  known  of 
several  parties  selling  silage  at  the  rate 
of  $4  a  ton.  We  paid  $30  for  the  use  of 
cutter  and  engine  for  filling  the  silo. 
We  had  to  pay  $2.50  a  day  for  help,  and 
$3.50  for  men  with  teams.  If  we  figured 
our  own  work  at  the  same  price  we  paid 
for  that  hired,  it  would  amount  to  about 
$1  a  ton,  including  board  for  hired  help." 
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JVlen  ^$7ho  Have 
Fed  Silage  Tell 
of   its  Value 


WHEN  there  were  only  a  few  silos 
in  the  state  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  present  the  advan- 
tages of  the  silo  as  an  economical  means 
of  feed  preservation.  We  felt  so  sure, 
however,  that  the  silo  would  be  a  money- 
making  investment,  that  we  continued  to 
advocate  its  use,  presenting  every  argu- 
ment possible  to  prove  our  statements. 
Now  that  there  are  over  9,000  silos  in 
the  state,  there  is  hardly  a  community 
where  we  cannot  refer  the  doubter  to 
someone  near  at  hand  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  feeding  silage. 

There  is  no  preaching  more  convincing 
than  personal  testimony.  In  what  fol- 
lows on  this  page  we  are  letting  the 
level-headed  business  farmers  who  are 
using  silos,  preach  the  sermon  on  the 
silo  as  a  profitable  farm  investment. 
These  men  have  no  axes  to  grind.  They 
are  simply  telling  their  personal  experi- 
ences in  the  hope  that  what  they  have  to 
say  may  be  the  means  of  showing  some 
of  our  readers  the  way  to  making  more 
money  farming. 


Silage  Worth  $4  a  Ton. 

I  have  two  silos,  each  having  a  capa- 
city of  150  tons.  It  required  16  acres 
of  cane  to  fill  the  two,  and  cost  around 
$100  for  help  and  engine.  We  have  our 
own  cutter. 

This  cane  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  made  fine  silage. 

I  am  feeding  stock  cattle.  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  winter  stock,  or  feed 
fat  cattle  without  silage.  I  consider  this 
feed  is  worth  $4  a  ton.  It  is  fine  horse 
feed.  I  cannot  give  the  silo  too  much 
praise.  When  a  man  tries  to  keep  stock 
these  days  without  having  a  silo,  he  is 
behind  the  times,  in  my  opinion. — T.  E. 
Knight,  Smith  County. 


Silage  in  the  Wheat  Belt. 

To  no  class  of  farmers  does  the  silo 
open  greater  possibilities  than  to  those 
in  the  wheat  belt  of  our  state.  In  these 
great  wheat-growing  sections  live  stock 
must  be  associated  with  wheat  growing 
more  than  it  has  in  the  past.  A  good 
many  farmers  in  that  part  of  our  state 
have  found  that  the  silo  is  a  necessity  in 
handling  stock  profitably. 

In  Pawnee  County  some  of  the  leading 
farmers  have  built  silos  and  the  county 
as  a  whole  is  making  considerable,  prog- 
ress in  live  stock  production.  A.  L.  ' 
Stockwell,  who  has  fed  silage  very  exten- 
sively, gives  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence : 

"I  consider  the  silo  a  present  day 
necessity.  In  these  times  of  sharp  com- 
petition in  live  stock  production,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  modern  methods  if 
we  would  avoid  disappointment.  In  this 
community  we  feel  that  much  credit  is 
due  Kansas  Farmer  for  the  efforts  it 
has  put  forth  in  encouraging  silo  build- 
ing in  the  state. 

"This  is  my  third  year  of  silage  feed- 
ing. I  have  four  large  silos  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  1,000  tons.  I  plan  to 
re-fill  two  of  these  silos  about  Febru- 
ary 1  with  shock  fodder  from  the  field. 

"Last  year  I  fed  silage  to  5,000  West- 
ern lambs  with  the  very  best  of  results. 
The  gains  were  more  rapid  and  were 
larger  than  I  had  ever  before  been  able 
to  make,  and  the  saving  in  grain  was 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Last  week  I  was  on 
the  Kansas  City  market  with  a  load  of 
86-pound  lambs  that  sold  for  $10.40  a 
hundred.  These  lambs  had  gained  26 
pounds  apiece  in  100  days,  and  had  been 
fed  silage  up  to  the  day  of  shipment. 

"My  farm  usually  produces  about  500 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  and  it  is  my  plan  to 
grow  each  year  1,000  tons  of  silage.  I 
like  to  combine  these  two  feeds  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay 
to  two  pounds  of  silage,  both  for  sheep 
and  for  cattle.  We  are  feeding  a  smaller 
number  of  sheep  this  year  than  usual, 
but  are  wintering  700  head  of  cattle. 
These  cattle  are  stock  cows  and  calves, 
yearling  steers,  and  feeders  in  the  fat- 
tening lot,  and  all  receive  daily  about 
three  pounds  of  silage  to  100  pounds  of 
weight. 

"I  use  the  black-hulled  kafir  exclu- 
sively for  the  silage  crop.  In  1913  it 
yielded  15  tons  an  acre  on  bottom  land, 
the  estimated  grain  yield  being  40 
bushels  an  acre.    Last  year  our  kafir 
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made  18  tons,  and  a  grain  yield  of  50  to 
60  bushels  an  acre. 

"We  have  been  able  to  fill  our  silos 
at  a  cost  of  75  cents  a  ton,  including  all 
expenses. 

"In  cutting  silage  for  sheep  feeding  it 
is  important  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
knives  should  be  sharp  and  set  to  cut  in 
quarter-inch  lengths.  The  short  lengths 
will  pack  better  in  the  silo  and  there 
will  be  no  waste  in  feeding.  This  is  a 
point  many  overlook  in  feeding  silage  to 
sheep." 


Cheapens  Meat  Production. 

"We  must  make  our  gains  on  full-fed 
cattle  cheaper  than  is  possibly  by  feed- 
ing grain  and  dry  feed."  This  is  the 
statement  made  by  Clarence  J.  Solt  of 
Washington  County,  in  writing  of  his  ex- 
periences in  feeding  silage. 

"The  grazing  of  animals  and  the  feed- 
ing of  silage  and  alfalfa,  is  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
can  consume,  to  good  advantage,  the 
coarse  waste  feed  of  the  farm,  if  this  is 
put  in  the  silo.  By  so  doing  we  can  pro- 
duce meat  more  cheaply  and  not  need  a 
war  market  to  enable  us  to  come  out 
even. 

"I  have  now  used  silage  for  four  years 
and  find  it  works  splendidly  in  combina- 
tion with  alfalfa,  both  in  keeping  stock 
cattle  and  feeding  milk  cows  and  horses. 
I  feed  it  to  everything  on  the  place,  hogs 
and  chickens  included. 

"I  now  use  cane  almost  entirely  and 
think  it  the  best  of  all  crops  for  silage. 
On  upland  it  makes  from  8  to  12  tons 
an  acre,  according  to  the  season.  The 
varieties  I  like  best  are  the  Sumac  and 
Early  Orange.  I  ordinarily  feed  cotton- 
seed meal  with  my  cane  silage  and  find 
it  makes  a  splendid  combination,  but  the 
meal  is  rather  high  this  winter. 

"I  figure  that  $2  will  cover  the  average 
cost  of  growing  silage  and  putting  it  in 
the  silo,  this  including  land  rent,  labor, 
and  all  other  expenses.  In  feeding  it  out 
I  get  values  of  $3  to  $5  a  ton  each  year, 
depending  on  the  cost  of  the  stock  and 
the  price  received  when  sold  on  the 
market. 

"I  find  it  pays  to  provide  good  sheds 
,  for  the  cattle  and  give  them  plenty  of 
bedding.    I  also  practice  hauling  out  all 
the  manure  in  the.  winter,  if  possible." 


Essentials  in  Cattle  Feeding. 

J.  H.  Detwiler,  a  cattle  feeder  of  Smith 
County,  says  that  in  no  other  way  can  a 
farmer  save  so  much  feed  for  so  little 
money  as  in  the  form  of  silage.  As  long 
as  he  handles  cattle  he  will  not  think  of 
getting  along  without  the  silo. 

"I  built  a  16x50  silo  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1912,  and  put  in  25  acres  of  corn 
that  had  been  caught  by  the  frost.  This 
corn  would  have  made  40  bushels  an  acre 
had  it  matured.  I  also  put  in  four  acres 
of  cane,  and  still  the  silo  lacked  8  feet 
of  being  full. 

"That  fall  I  bought  135  head  of  calves. 


I  fed  them  until  January  1,  about  15 
pounds  of  silage  each,  daily,  and  other 
roughage,  and  for  grain  four  bushels  of 
corn  daily  for  the  lot.  We  then  began  to 
gradually  increase  the  corn  until  they 
were  on  practically  full  feed.  We  also 
fed  them  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  with  what  alfalfa  hay 
they  would  consume.  They  were 
marketed  June  9  at  an  average  weight  of 
663  pounds,  and  had  made  a  gain  of 
363  pounds.  We  figured  that  each  of 
these  calves  had  eaten  ten  bushels  less 
corn,  due  to  having  received  silage  as 
roughage.  When  they  were  on  full  feed 
the  lot  consumed  only  27  bushels  of  corn 
a  day. 

"In  1913  our  corn  was  very  poor.  We 
cut  100  acres  and  then  did  not  have 
enough  to  fill  the  silo.  That  fall  we 
bought  126  heifer  calves  that  weighed 
303  pounds,  and  carried  them  through 
the  winter  on  one  and  one-third  pounds 
of  corn  a  day  and  12  pounds  of  silage. 
In  addition  they  ran  in  the  stalk  field.-; 
and  had  some  hay.  March  1  we  gradu- 
ally increased  the  corn  until  we  had 
them  on  full  feed,  giving  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  cottonseed  meal  to  each  calf 
daily.  They  were  marketed  in  Kansas 
City  June  15  at  a  weight  of  606  pounds. 
The  ICO  acres  of  stalks  we  put  into  this 
silo  would  not  have  been  worth  $10  if 
if  left  in  the  field,  but  in  the  silo  we 
figured  we  had  made  the  crop  worth  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars. 

"The  fall  of  1914  we  filled  our  silo 
with  24  acres  of  African  kafir  and  6 
acres  of  corn,  the  corn  probably  making 
about  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  two 
crops  were  mixed  as  the  filling  proceed- 
ed. Corn  being  scarce  and  high  that  fall, 
we  concluded  not  to  full-feed  any  cattle, 
so  we  gathered  125  head  of  calves  in  our 
own  neighborhood  and  carried  them 
through  the  winter  with  one  quart  of 
corn  each,  daily,  15  pounds  of  silage, 
some  alfalfa  hay,  and  they  had  the  run 
of  the  stalk  field.  In  the  spring  we  sold 
them  as  stockers,  with  a  gain  of  175 
pounds. 

"Last  fall  we  filled  our  silo  with  Kan- 
sas Orange  oar.e,  this  requiring  but  16 
acres.  The  cane  had  been  damaged  by 
frost  and  was  not  matured  as  it  should 
have  been  to  make  the  best  silage.  We 
have  in  our  yards  150  head  of  calves 
that  are  receiving  12  pounds  of  silage 
on-ch,  daily,  and  we  are  gradually  get- 
ting them  on  a  full  feed  of  corn. 

"The  cast  of  filling  the  silo  varies 
greatly  with  the  season.  Some  years 
we  have  to  cut  a  much  larger  number  of 
acres  and  this  increases  the  cost.  This 
year  the  total  cost  of  filling  our  silo 
was  $150,  or  about  67  cents  a  ton.  The 
yield  of  the  cane  was  about  14  tons  an 
acre." 


Cost  of  Silage. 

A  question  frequently  asked,  is— 
"What  does  silage  cost?"  Walter  H. 
Doonan  of  Barton  County,  believes  in 
using  a  pencil  in  connection  with  his 


farm  operations.  Last  fall  he  filled  his 
silo  with  cane.  Here  are  his  acre  fig- 
ures on  the  cost  of  growing  this  crop  and 
putting  it  in  the  silo: 

"Rent  of  land,  $5;  plowing,  $1.50; 
seed,  15  cents;  harrowing  once,  35  cents; 
cultivating  twice,  $1;  total  cost  of  grow- 
ing crop,  $8.  The  average  acre  yield  was 
14J  tons,  making  the  growing  cost  54 
cents.  The  capacity  of  the  silo  filled  was 
145  tons  and  it  took  one  and  one-half 
days'  time  for  the  job.  The  expense 
was:  Six  men  with  teams,  $36;  three 
men  at  silo  at  $2.50  a  day,  $11.25;  two 
men  to  load  in  the  field  at  $2.50  a  day, 
$7.50;  use  of  engine,  $15;  40  gallons  of 
gasolene,  $4.25;  2  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil,  80  cents;  cost  of  binding,  $10;  board 
of  hands,  $7.50;  total,  $92.30,  or  an  aver- 
age ton  cost  of  63  cents.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  of  growing  the  crop  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  silo,  $1.17  a  ton. 

"I  am  feeding  this  silage  to  37  head  of 
horses  and  15  cows  and  calves.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  the  results.  I  find  the 
feeding  of  silage  much  more  convenient 
and  a  decided  improvement  over  feeding 
the  fodder  in  the  old  way." 

Six  Years'  Experience. 

C.  M.  Garver  of  Dickinson  County,  has 
handled  beef  cattle  for  a  good  many 
years.  His  six  years'  experience  in  feed- 
ing silage  to  steers  and  stock  cattle,  has 
convinced  him  that  it  is  worth  fully 
twice  what  it  costs.  Here  is  what  he 
says : 

"I  have  always  had  good  results  in 
feeding  silage  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  winter.  We  were  feeding  very 
heavily  and  during  a  long  cold  spell  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  frozen  silage 
which  we  fed  to  our  steers  for  several 
days.  It  scoured  the  cattle  badly  and 
we  almost  lost  several.  We  now  keep  a 
mattock  in  the  silo  and  when  the  silage 
freezes  during  very  cold  spells  we  cut  it 
away  from  the  walls  each  day  and  mix 
it  with  silage  that  is  not  frozen.  Frozen 
silage  is  all  right  when  fed  in  this  way. 

"I  never  feed  more  than  20  pounds  a 
head  daily  to  fattening  cattle.  In  feed- 
ing cattle  I  feed  about  35  pounds  daily 
to  steers  weighing  900  to  1,000  pounds, 
and  in  addition  give  them  all  the  alfalfa 
they  will  eat.  I  find  that  cattle  make 
very  satisfactory  gains  when  fed  these 
two  feeds. 

"I  have  always  used  field  corn  in  fill- 
ing my  silos,  until  the  present  season. 
I  put  kafir  in  one  of  them,  but  have  been 
feeding  the  kafir  silage  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  present  indications  are  that 
it  is  going  to  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Kafir  can  be  handled  more  conveniently 
in  filling  and  also  in  feeding,  and  it 
makes  a  much  larger  tonnage  than  does 
corn.  Last  fall  a  number  of  fields  of 
kafir  in  this  neighborhood  made  fifteen 
tons  and  over  an  acre.  I  have  found 
that  it  takes  a  good  crop  of  corn  to 
make  ten  tons  of  silage. 

"In  my  experience  with  silage  I  have 
found  that  it  can  be  grown  and  put  in 
the  silo  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.50  to 
$3  a  ton,  and  it  is  worth  double  this 
amount." 

Eight-Fold  Increase  in  Feed  Value. 

We  filled  our  silo  from  a  plot  of 
ground  containing  13  acres.  We  broke 
this  land,  which  we  had  previously  pas- 
tured and  which  in  an  ordinary  year 
would  keep  five  crows  for  four  months. 
After  planting  it  to  kafir  and  putting 
this  crop  in  the  silo,  we  are  able  to  keep 
forty  cows  four  months,  or  eight  times 
as  many  at  an  added  cost  of  only  $35 
— and  by  trading  work  with  our  neigh- 
bors we  were  out  only  $11. 

Our  stock  is  in  better  shape  than  ever 
before  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  are 
always  contented. 

Our  silage  has  kept  perfectly. — J.  B. 
Madison  &  Son,  Kingman  County. 
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THE  important  fact  that  is  brought 
out  by  these  experiments  in  feed- 
ing silage  is  that  kafir,  as  a  silage 
crop,  is  just  as  efficient  as  corn  in  the 
wintering  and  developing  of  beef  calves, 
and  that  cane,  because  of  its  larger  acre 
yield,  is  the  cheapest  silage  crop  that 
can  be  grown  in  those  sections  where  it 
will  mature.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  work  is  that  the  total  cost  of  feed, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  wheat 
straw  used,  will  average  approximately 
six  cents  a  head,  or,  assuming  a  six- 
month  wintering  period,  a  cost  of  $10.80. 
This  allows  a  return  of  $35  an  acre  for 
kafir  and  of  $49  an  acre  for  cane  where 
the  yields  approximate  those  that  are 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables. 

The  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  been 
devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  expense  to  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  those  sorghum  crops  for  the 
production  of  beef  and  pork  when  com- 
pared with  feed  crops  that  are  usually 
produced  in  what  is  generally  considered 
the  more  permanent  live  stock  centers 
of  the  country. 

In  no  section  of  the  country  has  a 
permanent  system  of  agriculture  been 
built  without  the  use  of  live  stock.  A 
very  careful  observation  of  the  condi- 
tions that  are  prevalent  in  the  sub- 
humid  sections  of  the  United  States 
shows  that  more  money  is  brought  into 
those  sections  through  the  sales  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  than 
from  all  other  sources  combined.  For 
this  reason  the  question  of  the  proper 
utilization  of  feeds  which  are  especially 
adaptable  to  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  regions  of  compara- 
tively low  rainfall  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  experimental  work  in  crop  pro- 
duction indicates  that  the  grain  sor- 
ghums are  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  grain  and  forage  crops  that 
have  yet  been  tried.  This  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  practice  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers  in  the  same  regions  who  are 
continually  increasing  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  kafir,  feterita,  milo,  cane  and 
Sudan  grass  and  at  the  same  time  are 
decreasing  the  acreage  of  corn,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  other  crops  that  are  especially 
adaptable  to  the  more  humid  regions. 

SILAGE  FOR  "WINTERING  CALVES. 

The  table  on  this  page  entitled  'Win- 
tering Beef  Calves"  is  a  summary  of 
three  different  experiments  conducted  at 
Manhattan.  It  will  be  noted  by  exam- 
ining this  table  carefully  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  feed  consumed  daily  was 
approximately  the  same  when  corn  sil- 
age, kafir  silage  or  cane  silage  was  used 
as  the  chief  source  of  food  nutrients  in 
wintering  beef  calves.  The  daily  cost 
of  feed  was  slightly  less  where  kafir  was 
used  in  the  place  of  corn  and  decidedly 
les-s  where  cane  was  used  in  the  place 
of  corn.  The  average  daily  gain  secured 
where  kafir  silage  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  ration  was  1.28  pounds;  corn  silage, 
1.19  pounds,  and  cane  silage,  1.12  pounds. 
In  each  of  these  three  experiments  a 
minimum  amount  of  purchased  feeds 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  or 
cottonseed  cake  was  used,  but  in  every 
instance  the  quantity  fed  to  each  of  the 
various  lots  was  the  same-  The  calves 
were  high  grade  Herefords  as  nearly  uni- 
form in  age,  breeding,  type,  and  condi- 
tion as  could  be  secured,  so  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  behavior  in  the  feed 
lots  were  entirely  due  to  the  feeds  used. 

CANE   SILAGE   FOB  FATTENING. 

The  table  entitled  "Fattening  Calves" 
was  prepared  to  indicate  the  compara- 
tive value  of  ground  kafir  with  ground 
corn  for  making  baby  beef-  In  this 
work  fifteen  very  high  grade  Hereford 
steer  calves  were  put  on  feed  in  Decem- 
ber and  full  fed  until  June  through  a 
period  of  180  days.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  feeding  cane  silage  was 
used  as  a  sole  roughage.  During  the  last 
two  months  a  limited  amount  of  alfalfa 
hay  was  added.  The  ground  kafir  did 
not  result  in  quite  so  rapid  a  rate  of  gain 
nor  in  as  high  a  finish  as  was  the  case 
Avhen  ground  corn  was  used  as  a  grain 


ration.  The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds 
of  gain  was  approximately  the  same  in 
the  two  lots  and  the  profit  per  calf  of 
$1.24  in  the  corn  lot  and  $1.08  in  the 
kafir  lot,  is  quite  satisfactory  consider- 
ing the  -conditions  under  which  cattle 
feeding  was  followed  last  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  these  calves  were  fed 
it  is  a  safe  statement  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  beef  cattle  which  were  on  full 
feed  lost  money  to  their  owners.  Under 
the  conditions  reported  in  this  particular 
test  there  was  full  value  returned  for  all 
the  feeds  that  were  grown  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  for  those  which  were  pur- 
chased, and,  in  addition,  a  very  slight 
profit  without  considering  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  feedlots,  such  as  hogs  and 
manure,  which  are  the  most  essential 


factors  in  live  stock  feeding  through  a 
series  of  years. 

SILAGE  FOB  WINTERING  STOCK  COWS. 

The  table  entitled  "Wintering  Beef 
Breeding  Cows,"  gives  the  results  of  an 
experiment  conducted  at  the  Hays 
Branch  Station  where  kafir  was  used  as 
a  source  of  roughage  supplemented  with 
what  wheat  straw  the  cattle  would  eat 
and  one  pound  of  cottonseed  cake  per 
head  daily  as  a  source  of  protein.  The 
table  is  self-explanatory  and  indicates 
that  beef  breeding  cows  can  be  wintered 
entirely  on  the  by-products  of  grain  pro- 
duction as  indicated  in  the  second  group, 
or  that  the  acreage  necessary  to  winter 
a  beef  cow  in  the  dry  farming  section 
of  the  country  is  very  greatly  reduced 
where  the  kafir  is  converted  into  silage 


and  fed  in  a  careful  manner.  The  cost 
of  wintering  a  beef  cow  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  4.5  cents  per  day  where 
the  greatest  care  is  used  in  preserving  all 
of  the  kafir  and  feeding  it  from  the  silo 
in  limited  quantities. 

It  is  essential  that  the  dry  land  farm- 
ers as  well  as  the  farmers  in  other  sec- 
tions realize  that  the  chief  function  of 
live  stoek  is  to  furnish  a  market  for  the 
feeds  that  are  produced  in  the  local  com- 
munity, and  that  the  live  stock  business 
cannot  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
farming;  that  the  4jgst  live  stock  men 
are  almost  invariably  the  best  farmers 
in  the  community  and  that  the  best 
farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  live  stoek.  It  is  easily  possible 
to  grow  and  develop  stockers  and  feed- 
ers from  the  pasture  and  from  the  by- 
products of  grain  farms  in  the  dry  land 
regions.  If  there  are  certain  favored 
localities  where  the  production  of  grain 
is  more  profitable  than  the  production 
of  forage  crops  then  the  "feeding  or  fin- 
ishing of  live  stock  can  be  made  the  chief 
enterprise  on  the  dry  land  farm. 


Acre  in  Silo  Worth  Four  as  Fodder. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  are  find- 
ing that  they  can  hardly  get  along  with- 
out silage  if  they  would  keep  their  breed- 
ing herds  in  the  best  condition  without 
too  great  exppnse  for  feed.  George  Mc- 
Adam  of  Jackson  County,  who  breeds 
Angus  cattle,  cannot  be  happy  himself 
unless  his  cattle  are  comfortable  and  well 
fed.  Since  building  the  silo  on  his  place 
he  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
them  in  a  thrifty  condition.  We  visited 
his  farm  the  first  year  he  had  the  silo 
and  we  never  saw  a  more  contented 
bunch  of  calves  than  he  was  wintering 
that  year.  We  quote  as  follows  from  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  MeAdam : 

"In  the  fall  of  1913  I  put  twenty  acres 
of  corn  in  my  silo.  It  was  simply  fodder, 
there  being  no  ears.  January  1  I  opened 
the  silo  and  fed  15  cows  and  8  yearlings 
all  they  would  eat,  the  old  cows  consum- 
ing about  40  pounds  daily.  For  addi- 
tional roughage  I  fed  them  wheat  straw. 
To  make  this  straw  more  palatable  I 
took  blackstrap  molasses,  thinned  it  with 
water  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  straw  as 
it  was  fed.  I  never  had  stock  do  better. 
The  straw  was  exceptionally  good  that 
winter  and  might  not  give  as  good  re- 
sults in  other  years.  In  February  I  be- 
gan feeding  alfalfa  instead  of  straw. 

"I  consider  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  silo 
as  equal  to  four  acres  of  corn  cured  as 
fodder,  and  for  growing  calves  no  other 
feed  can  be  compared  with  it." 


Saving  Silage  for  Summer. 

Arthur  Saum,  Norton  County,  writes 
us  that  he  does  not  expect  to  open  his 
silo  before  February  1.  He  has  plenty  of 
fodder  of  various  kinds  and  is  feeding 
that  first.    He  says: 

"I  think  silage  the  best  feed  we  have, 
and  as  we  need  our  best  feed  for  the  last 
half  of  the  winter,  I  am  saving  mine  for 
that  purpose  and  perhaps  will  have  some 
left  for  summer  feeding.  I  believe  the 
sorghums  are  the  crops  for  the  western 
portion  of  the  state,  although  this  year 
com  has  given  splendid  results.  The 
growth  was  heavy  but  not  well  matured. 

'Tn  this  locality  it  requires  all  the  way 
from  15  to  40  acres  to  fill  a  100-ton  silo, 
depending"  almost  entirely  on  the  season. 
Fifteen  acres  of  corn  that  will  yield  40 
or  50  bushels  an  acre  will  easily  fill  a 
100-ton  silo.  A  somewhat  less  acreage 
of  heavy  cane  planted  with  a  lister,  will 
do  the  same. 

"A  ton  of  silage  is  worth  more  than  a 
ton  of  any  kind  of  hay,  excepting  alfalfa. 
Stock  prefer  silage  above  any  other  kind 
of  feed.  I  generally  feed  them  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour  or  so.  For 
us  Western  farmers,  straw  makes  a  fine 
and  more  economical  supplement  for 
silage.  I  feed  the  silage  at  noon  and 
keep  straw  in  the  racks  for  them  to  run 
to  at  all  times.  Good  cane  hay  is  better 
than  the  straw  but  is  more  expensive." 


Silage   For   Wintering  Cattle 


Wintering  Beef  Breeding  Cows. 

Hays  Branch  Experiment  Station,  1912-13.    Feeding  period, 
Twenty-five  cows  per  lot.   Results  given  as  average  per  cow. 

Total  Cost 
Feed         Acres       of  Feed  Average 
Ration  per  Day,      of  Feed     per  Day,  Weight, 

Pounds     Consumed  Cents 

Kafir  fodder  27.20 

Wheat  straw   10.28 

Cottonseed  cake   1.00 

Kafir  stover  25. GO 

Wheat  straw   10.79 

Cottonseed  cake   1.00 

Kafir  silage  35.03 

Wheat  straw  14.20 

Cottonseed  cake   1.00 

Kafir  silage   20.05 

Wheat  straw   17.18 

Cottonseed  cake  .    1.00 

Ton  prices : 

Kafir  fodder  $  5.00 

Kafir  stover   3.00 

Kafir  silage   2.66 

Wheat  straw  50 

Cottonseed  cake   30.00 

Fattening  Calves — December  24,  1914-June  22,  1915. 

Feeding  period,  180  days.  Fifteen  calves  in  each  lot,  Alfalfa  hay  fed 
during  last  sixty  days.    Results  given  as  average  per  calf. 


0.34 
.51 

0.43 
.54 

0.22 
.71 

0.12 

.86 


9.91 


5.61 


6.30 


4.44 


Pounds 
113G 

1133 

1078 

1072 


100  day 


Daily 
Gain 
Pounds 
0.50 


0.35 
1.34 

0.56 


Acre  yields : 
Kafir  fodder  . . 
Kafir  stover  . . 
Kafir  silage  . . . 
Wheat  straw  . . 


.3.0  tons 
.2.0  tons 
.8.5  tons 
.1.0  ton 


Corn  Chop 

Kafir  Meal 

Hominy  Feed 

Cottonseed  Cake 

Cottonseed  Cake  Cottonseed  Cake 

Rations 

Cane  Silage 

Cane  Silage 

Cane  Silage 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

540  lbs. 

541  lbs. 

539  lbs. 

894  lbs. 

854  lbs. 

858  lbs. 

354  lbs. 

313  lbs. 

319  lbs. 

$35.38 

$31.26 

$32.42 

Cost  per  100  pounds  gain. 

9.99 

9.98 

10.16 

45.90 

45.98 

45.81 

82.52 

78.32 

78.72 

1.24 

1.08 

.49 

All  feed  charged  at  market  price. 

Wintering  Beef  Calves. 

Summary:  Experiment  1 — Feeding  period,  100  days;  ten  calves  per  lot. 
Experiment  2 — Feeding  period,  100  days;  seventeen  calves  per  lot.  Experi- 
ment 3 — Feeding  period,  120  days;  fifteen  calves  per  lot.  Results  given  as 
average  per  calf. 

Corn  Silage, 
Ration.  Protein  Sup- 

plement, and 
Wheat  Straw 


Kafir  Silage 
Protein  Sup- 
plement, and 
Wheat  Straw 
412  lbs. 
325  lbs. 
446  lbs. 
27.29  lbs. 
.98  lbs. 
6.26c 
1.28  lbs. 


Cane  Silage, 
Protein  Sup- 
plement, and 
Wheat  Stnvw 
428  lbs. 
322  lbs. 
446  lbs. 
27.55  lbs. 
.98  lbs. 
5.60c 
1.12  lbs. 


Initial  weight— Jan.  21, 1913..  417  lbs. 

Dec.  27,  1913..  321  lbs. 

Dec.  24,  1914..  441  lbs. 

Feed  daily— Silage   27.39  lbs. 

Supplement  ....  .98  lbs. 

Feed  cost  daily   6.26c 

Average  daily  gain   1.19  lbs. 

Value  of  feeds  per  ton:  Corn  silage,  $3.50;  kafir  silage,  $3.50;  sorghum 
silage,  $3.00;  protein  supplement,  $30.00.  (Cottonseed  meal  was  fed  as  the 
supplement  in  Experiment  1,  linseed  meal  in  Experiment  2,  and  cottonseed 
cake  in  Experiment  3.) 

Yield  of  silage  per  acre:  Com,  12.11  tons;  kafir.  10.66  tons;  sorghum, 
16.93  tons.  (Average  of  the  1912.  1913,  and  1914  yields  secured  on  second 
bottom  land.) 
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KANSAS  FARMER 

Announcement  of 


Louisiana's  Land  Opening 

\  This  announcement  is  appearing  all  over  this  country  at  the  same  time.  We  are  determined  to  sell  the  lands  described  herein  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
7T>u  want  to  own  one  of  these  farms,  then  by  all  means  send  us  the  coupon  below,  together  with  your  first  remittance,  today  without  fail.  If  you  will  not  take  our 
arord  as  a  guarantee,  and  you  desire  to  know  more  about  these  lands  before  reserving  a  farm,  then  send  the  coupon  for  our  literature  below. 


These  Lands  Described 

These  lands  lie  690  miles  south  of  Kansas 
'fSy,  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad, 
ibout  sixty-five  to  seventy  miles  north  of 
:he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  what  is  known  as 
:he  Ozone  Belt  of  Louisiana's  Western 
Sighlands.  They  lie  from  130  to  185  feet 
Ubove  sea  level,  and  are  naturally  well 
lrained  and  free  from  any  connection  with 
illuvial  meadows,  drain  swamps  or  land  of 
nimilar  kind.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
:he  natural  formation  of  this  country. 

Soil. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  colored,  sandy  loam, 
inderlaid  by  a  rich  clay  subsoil.  This  soil 
s  known  as  a  very  quick  soil,  as  the  sun 
rarms  it  quickly,  allowing  seed  to  germi- 
nate rapidly.  It  is  a  natural  soil,  built  by 
latural  methods,  and  not  deposited  by  over- 
lows,  etc. 


This  Company — Our  Plans. 

This  Company  is  a  sister  corporation  of 
the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  of  this  city, 
which  holds  first  rank  among  America's 
largest  lumber  producers.  You  may  inves- 
tigate this  Company  through  your  bank, 
Dun's  or  Bradstreet's,  or  in  any  way  you 
so  desire.     The  fact  that  its  name  is  con- 


find  nothing  congenial  among  the  men  and 
women  who  are  coming  to  the  Long-Bell 
Farms  with  funds  to  build  their  homes  and 
plant  their  crops,  and  who  know  what  suc- 
cess is.  We  have  200,000  acres  of  land  to 
sell,  beside  that  now  being  offered  for  sale, 
and  we  wa-nt  to  make  the  first  100,000  acres 
we  sell  quickly  dispose  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  our  holdings.     With  this  end  in 


Transportation. 


Beauregard  and  Vernan  Parishes  (Coun- 
ties), in  which  Long-Bell  Farms  are  lo- 
;ated,  enjoy  unequaled  transportation.  The 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad,  Lake 
Charles  &  Northern  Railroad,  Louisiana  & 
pacific  Railroad,  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  and  several  chartered  railroads  of 
tumber  companies  are  available  through  both 
>f  these  Parishes.  The  Kansas  City  South- 
jsrn  Railroad  gives  an  entrance  into  Port 
'4.*thur,  where  sea  transportation  can  be 
lad  to  all  points  of  the  world. 

Schools. 

I  The  school  system  of  this  locality  is  one 
'»£  the  most  attractive  points  in  its  favor, 
>eing  equal  to  any  similar  system  in  the 
.'forth. 

Roads. 

1  The  roads  in  these  two  Parishes  are  ex- 
jeptionally  well  built,  and  a  large  amount 
>f  money,  in  the  near  future,  is  to  be  ex- 
pended for  additional  highways. 


Crops. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  recommend  general 
tarming  and  live  stock  raising  throughout 
this  section.     Louisiana's  corn  crop  for  the 
fear    just   past    is   estimated    at  48,000,000 
bushels.     This    is   a   jump    from  19,000,000 
oushels    in    1913,    and    shows    how  rapidly 
is  Louisiana  changing  from  a  one  crop  state 
to  a  diversified  farming  section.     Here  you 
,  Way  grow  corn,  oats,  hay,  the  clovers,  vel- 
|  vet  beans,  cow  peas  and  other  legumes,  and 
with   less   competition    than   in   almost  any 
[section  of  the  North.    We  recommend  Sudan 
I  srass   growing,   especially,    for   this  section. 
'  Besides  the  staple  crops,  you  can  devote  a 
!  few  acres  to  trucking  and  can  have  about 
four  home  for  additional  profit  such  prod- 
ucts as  oranges,  kumquats,  figs,  grapes,  pe- 
3ans,  melons,  ground  fruit,  etc.     The  staple 
;rop  of  Louisiana,  of  course,  is  cotton,  and 
most  of  our  Northern  farmers  will  want  to 
(have  a  crop  of  this  great  "mortgage  lifter." 

Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

This  section  of  Louisiana  is  well  adapted 
to  all   kinds   of   live   stock   raising,  cattle, 
pheep,    hogs,    and    by    the    introduction  of 
fancy  stock  for  breeding  purposes  the  native 
I  Stock,  which   is  cheap,   can  be   turned  into 
rtaoney  very  fast.     There  is  a  great  demand 
j  for  poultry   and   poultry   products   right  in 
this  very  section,  and  especially  in  the  large 
Southern  market.    This  demand  is  now  sup- 
plied by  the  North. 


TABLE  OF  PRICES  AND  TERMS 

50c  per  acre  is  the  Reservtaion  Price,  no  matter 
what  land  is  allotted  you. 


Price  Time 
Per  Acre  Limit 
$12.00    Jan.  30  to  Feb.  5,  1916 
Feb.  6  to  Feb.  15  " 
Feb.  16  to  Apr.  1  " 
Apr.  2  to  June  20  " 
June  21  to  Sept.  15  " 
Sept.  16  to  Nov.  1  " 
Nov.  2  to  Dec.  31  " 


14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
25.00 


Down  Payment 
Reservation      Made  After 
Inspection 

50c  per  acre  $5.00  per  acre 
50c  per  acre    6.00  per  acre 


Time  Interest 


3  to  5  yr. 
3  to  5  yr. " 
3  to  5  yr. 
3  to  5  yr. 
3  to  5  yr. 
3  to  5  yr. 
3  to  5  vr. 


6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
6% 


50c  per  acre  6.00  per  acre 
50e  per  acre  6.00  per  acre 
50c  per  acre  6.00  per  acre 
50c  per  acre  6.00  per  acre 
50c  per  acre  6.00  per  acre 
80  acres  is  largest  farm  we  sell  to  each  man  at  $12.00  per  acre. 

You  select  your  own  land  if  our  selection  does  not  suit  you.  You  are 
allowed  90  days  in  which  to  make  an  examination  in  person  or  through 
agent.  No  sale  complete  until  land  is  examined  and  accepted  by  you  or 
for  you  in  writing.  If  land  allotted  you  is  not  satisfactory,  all  reservation 
money  will  be  refunded  to  you. 

How  to  Send  Reservation 

Select,  for  instance,  80  acres.  Send  us  $40.00  as  reservation.  You 
will  be  allotted  the  land  for  sale  at  the  prices  which  prevail  when  your 
reservation  is  received.  If  not  satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  the 
$40.00  to  you  on  demand.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do.  First  come  will  be 
first  served.  The  $12.00  land  is  the  same  quality  as  the  $25.00  land.  You 
can  select  your  own  farm,  if  you  so  desire,  after  you  make  your  reservation. 

Our  Guarantee 

Send  us  your  reservation  and  remittance  of  50c  per  acre  for  each 
acre  you  want  to  reserve,  and  we  will  allot  you  land  at  the  price  at  which 
same  is  being  sold  at  the  time  your  reservation  arrives.  The  only  rule 
we  follow  is,  "First  come,  first  served."  As  mail  comes  into  our  office  it 
will  be  stamped  with  the  day,  the  hour  and  the  minute,  and  it  will  be 
opened  in  this  manner. 

The  first  reservations  receive  the  lowest  price  land,  the  $12.00  land 
is  the  same  quality  as  the  $25.00  land,  and  those  that  follow,  follow  in 
this  order.  We  will  notify  you  immediately  after  allotment  the  price  at 
which  you  bought.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  every 
cent  you  have  paid. 

Long-Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation 

By  R.  A.  LONG,  Chairman  the  Board  of  Directors. 


nected  with  this  project  should  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  investigate  carefully  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers. 

We  want  the  men  and  women  who  buy 
our  lands  to  know  that  everything  we  say 
we  will  do  we  actually  will  do.  We  want 
no  man  to  buy  an  acre  of  land  who  does 
not  believe  he  is  capable  of  developing  his 
farm  as  a  good  farm  should  be  developed. 
We  want  men  and  women  who  understand 
how  good  is  the  climate  and  soil  and  who 
know  how  to  make  the  climate  and  soil 
return  to  them  the  income  that  is  worthy 
of  their  efforts.     Dreamers  and  idlers  will 


view  we  have  decided  to  sell  our  land  upon 
the  following  lines: 

The  Plan. 

In  a  table  given  above  you  will  see  ex- 
actly what  land  we  have  to  sell  and  the 
prices  at  which  we  are  selling  it.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  highest  priced 
land  we  offer  and  the  lowest  priced,  except 
a  price  difference. 

Raw  .uncleared,  unimproved  land  through- 
out the  South  is  frequently  sold  by  similar 
organizations  to  our  own  at  $2500  per  acre. 
We  believe  the  natural  advantages  and  the 
benefits   derived   from   transportation,  etc., 


in  Beauregard  and  Vernan  Parishes  tend  to 
make  our  land  have  a  value  in  excess  of 
$25.00  per  acre. 

Read  carefully  the  table  below,  and  as 
you  read  remember  this:  If  yon  do  not  take 
advantage  of  reserving:  a  farm  now  at  these 
prices  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  acres  that  you  want  to  reserve. 
Then  remit  us  50c  per  acre,  together  with 
the  reservation  coupon  below.  As  these 
coupons  come  into  our  office  they  will  be 
allotted  land  at  the  prices  then  prevailing. 
For  instance,  if  you  get  your  reservation  to 
us  the  first  one  you  will  receive  land  upon 
a  basis  of  $12.00  per  acre.  When  time  limit 
has  expired  we  will  select  you  a  farm  at 
$14.00  per  acre,  and  allotments  will  be  made 
in  this  manner.  The  50c'  per  acre  reserva- 
tion applies  for  any  size  farm  of  40  to  80 
acres  each. 

As  soon  as  we  have  allotted  this  land  to 
you  we  will  send  you  a  purchase  contract 
and  a  receipt  for  the  money  you  have  re- 
mitted to  us,  and  we  will  tell  you  exactly 
the  price  at  which  your  land  was  bought. 
If  this  price  is  not  agreeable  to  you  we  will 
return  to  you  every  cent  you  have  paid. 
There  are  no  "ifs"  or  "ands"  about  this 
statement.  The  question  of  price  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  quickly  disposing  of  our 
land  and  placing  settlers  upon  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  settle  up  this  community  as 
fast  as  possible. 

After  you  receive  our  purchase  contract 
you  will  be  given  ninety  days  in  which  to 
investigate  your  land,  without  any  further 
payments.  When  you  have  seen  your  land, 
if  it  is  not  entirely  to  your  satisfaction  you 
may  select  a  tract  entirely  to  your  own 
liking,  or  failing  to  do  this,  we  will  refund 
every  cent  you  have  paid  us.  This  is  the 
way  we  intend  to  do  business. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  buy  an  acre  of 
this  land,  nor  to  reserve  a  tract,  unless  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  not  only  to  keep  up 
your  payments  to  this  Company,  but  to  make 
the  kind  of  improvements  that  are  neces- 
sary in  any  new  farming  section. 

Our  Free  Book. 

No  matter  whether  you  send  us  a  reser- 
vation or  not,  be  sure  and  send  us  the  cou- 
pon below  for  our  free  book  entitled  "Where 
Soil  and  Climate  Are  Never  Idle."  In  this 
book  you  will  find  every  phase  of  Long-Bell 
Farms  entirely  covered.  We  will  show  you 
by  the  eye  of  the  camera  the  very  country 
you  will  view  when  you  go  down  to  inves- 
tigate your  land.  We  will  give  you  facts 
and  figures  with  respect  to  this  section  of 
Louisiana.  We  will  tell  you  of  the  work 
done  by  the  manager  of  the  Long-Bell  Dem- 
onstration Farm,  which  comprises  612  acres. 
You  will  see  pictures  of  oranges, 
cotton,  vegetables,  figs  and 
on  the  very  same  farm. 

We  will  tell  you  of  a  country  where,  upon 
a  few  acres,  you  can  earn  an  easier  and  a 
larger  living  than  you  are  now  doing.  We 
will  tell  you  and  show  you  a  section  of 
Louisiana  that  from  the  standpoint  of  edu- 
cation, health,  comfort  and  transportation 
you  can  en.ioy  life  to  your  fullest.  We  will 
show  you  how  land  values  are  increasing 
all  over  Louisiana,  in  this  section  particu- 
larly, and  we  believe  that  we  can  convince 
you  with  this  literature  that  here  Is  the 
place  for  the  man  who  wants  to  succeed 
and  to  locate. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lure  you  by  fancy 
pictures  of  any  kind,  but  we  are  going  to 
talk  to  you  in  a  man  to  man  fashion  about 
one  of  the  choicest  spots  that  is  as  yet  left 
untouched  by  the  plow  of  man.  By  all 
means  send  for  our  great  literature  today. 
Just  clip  the  coupon  now  and  place  it  in 
an  envelope  and  send  to  us. 


oats,  corn, 
grapes  grown 


Long-Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation 

Suite  424  R.  A.  Long  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RESERVATION  COUPON 

LONG-BELL  FARM  LAND  CORPORATION, 
Suite  424  R.  A.  Long  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  reserve  me  acres  in  your  Long- 
Bell  Farms  Colony.  I  enclose  $  as  my  res- 
ervation remittance.  If  the  land  you  allot  me  is  not  satis- 
factory to  me  in  price,  or  for  any  other  reason,  you  agree 
to  return  the  money  I  enclose  herewith  upon  demand 
by  me. 

Name  

Address   

State   '.  


Note. — If  you  have  not  the  money  in  the  house,  write  us  a 
letter  or  telegraph  at  our  expense  and  tell  us  definitely  when 
this  money  will  reach  us,  and  we  will  make  a  reservation  and 
hold  to  your  order  for  ten  days. 


LOUISIANA 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

LONG-BELL  FARM  LAND  CORPORATION, 
Suite  424  R.  A.  Long  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  great  book  entitled  "Where  Soil 
and  Climate  Are  Never  Idle."  I  bind  mvself  in  no  way 
to  buy  one  of  your  farms,  but  I  agree  to*  read  your  book 


Name 


Address 


State 


y>ote. — If  you  want  to  know  the  commercial  value  of  the 
company  standing  responsible  for  this  announcement,  you  may 
refer  to  any  bank,  express  company  or  the  commercial  agen- 
cies, such  as  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


KANSAS    F A R  M E  R 


January  20,  101( 


Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

The  Cushman  Is  the  lightest  weight  farm  engine  in  the  world. 
It  Is  an  engine  you  can  handCe— that  you  can  move  cround  and  put 
to  work  anywhere  without  preparing  a  permanent  base. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with  old-style,  back-breaking,  heavy- 
weight engines,  with  their  violent  explosions  and  their  fast  and  slow  speeds- 
built  from  a  design  30  years  old.  If  you  have  one  of  them,  better  throw  it 
in  the  junk  heap  and  get  a  modern  light-weight  engine. 

Six  years  ago  the  Cush- 
man Motor  Works  design- 
ed  a  new  type  of  engine 
for  farm  work.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly light,  weigh- 
ing only  about  one-fifth 
as  much  per  horse-power 
as  most  other  farm  en- 
gines, but  so  well  built 
and  accurately  bal- 
anced and  governed 
that  it  ran  more  stead- 
ily and  quietly  than  a 
farm  engine  was  ever 
known  to  run. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  Potuaids  per  H®trse-P©wer 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs.  15  H.  P.  Weighs  OnOy  780  Dbs. 
8  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  320  Ihs.       20  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  1200  Dbs. 

Cushman  Engines  are  equipped  with  Throttle  Governor  and  Schebler 
Carburetor.  The  very  sensitive  Cushman  Throttle  Governor  allows  the  en- 
gine to  receive  just  enough  fuel  to  take  care  of  the  load  at  that  moment  put 
on  the  engine.  This  results  in  a  uniform  speed  and  power  that  is  impossible 
to  secure  in  engines  net  carefully  governed.  The  perfect  balance  of  the 
Cushman  also  contributes  to  its  steadiness,  and  this  steady  speed  insures 
unusual  durability  and  freedom  from  engine  trouble. 

The  4  H.  P.  ia  a  wonderful  little  farm  engine,  because  in  addition  to  doing  all  the  ordin- 
ary farm  work,  it  ia  so  light  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in  the  field,  euch  as 
grain  and  corn  binders,  potato  diggers,  etc^,  driving  the  operating  part  of  the  machine  and 
leaving  the  horses  nothing  todo  but  pull  themachineoutof  gear.    It  is  thus  an  all-year  engine. 

The  8  H.  P.  is  possibly  the  most  useful  all-around  farm  engine  ever  built.  It  may  be 
used  for  such  a  wide  range  of  work— from  the  smallest  jobs  to  driving  the  ensilage  cutter, 
wood  saw,  corn  shelter,  and  even  small  threshers.  It  will  do  the  little  jobs  just  as  economically 
as  a  small  engine,  as  it  uses  only  enough  fuel  to  do  the  actual  work  required.  All  8  H.  P. 
and  larger  Cushman  Engines  are  double  cylinder.  Double  cylinders  mean  steadier  power. 


Compare  this  powerful  little  4  H.  P.  Cushman  weighing  only 490  lbs. 
with  other  4  H.  P.  engines.  With  Iron  truck  It  weighs  only  375  lbs.  Be- 
sides  doing  all  other  farm  work,  can  be  used  on  binder  during  harvest. 


8  H.  P.  Cushman  Mounted  on  4-HoIe  Com  Sheller 


The  Cushman  Is  not  a  cheap  engine,  but  It  Is  cheap 
In  the  long  run.  If  you  want  a  good  engine,  that  can  easily 
be  moved  around  to  do  all  your  work,  and  that  will  run  for 
years  without  trouble,  you  will  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Cushman.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  send  you  our  book. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  2 1st  St.        S         Lincoln,  Neb. 


Before  Busyirog 
Any  Engine 

ASK  THESE  QUESTIONS 
How  Much  DoesltWeigh? 

If  it  weighs  more  than 
sixty  pounds  per  horse- 
power—why? The  old- 
time  argument  was  that 
heavy  weight  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  steady,  but 
if  an  engine  is  properly 
balanced,  it  doesn't  need 
pig  iron  to  bold  it  down. 

Is  It  Throttle  Governed? 

A  throttle  governor  in- 
sures steady,  quiet  and 
economical  power. 
Has  It  a  Good  Carburetor? 

The  Cushman  has  the 
Schebler.  The  Schebler 
makers  say  most  manu- 
facturers of  farm  engines 
wont  pay  the  price  for  a 
good  carburetor. 


Forkner  Alfalfa  Cultivator 


Stirs  and  aerates  the  soil — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 

clover  root  weevil — leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 

Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

into  old  meadows,  pastures  and  hide- 
bound wheat  fields.  Write  for  catalog 
and  free  book  "Modern  Soil  Tillage." 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
Dept.  406  b  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


SILAGE  TEMPERATURES 


J.  B.   FITCH,  K.  S 


C. 


THE  results  of  four  years'  work  in 
taking  temperatures  in  five  kinds 
of  silos  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural  College  indicate  that  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  upon  silage  fermen- 
tation has  been  much  overestimated.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  certain  tempera- 
tures are  more  favorable  than  others  to 
the  changes  that  go  on  in  the  si'o,  hut 
that  this  temperature  range  is  very  wide 
would  be  inferred  from  the  fac-  that 
silos  are  filled  in  the  middle  of  winter 
or  during  the  hoat  of  summer  and  a  good 
quality  of  silage  produced  without  re- 
gard to  material  from  which  the  silos 
are  made. 

In  studying  the  different  types  of  silos 
with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the 
silage,  it  was  found  that  there  is  a 
slight  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tures in  the  different  types  of  silos.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  temperatures 
taken  at  different  points  in  the  same 
silo  were  different.  The  temperature 
in  the  surface  foot  of  silage  in  one  in- 
stance did  not  reach  its  highest  point 
until  about  twenty  days  after  filling. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  silage  was 
fed  from  this  silo  for  nearly  two  weeks 
after  filling  when  it  was  refilled  and  al- 
lowed to  stand.  In  most  cases  where 
the  surface  of  the  silage  was  not 
molested  the  maximum  temperature  was 
reached  within  the  first  five  to  ten  days 
after  which  it  slowly  cooled  down.  The 
highest  temperature  reached  in  this  silo 
was  a  week  after  refilling  when  the  sur- 
face was  140  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  this  silo  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
wall  and  center  temperatures  were  both 
about  104  degrees  F.  From  this  time  on 
the  center  was  uniformly  higher  in  tem- 
perature than  the  wall.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  there  was  a  difference 
of  20  degrees  F.,  the  center  being  prac- 
tically the  same  as  at  filling  time,  with 
the  wall  temperature  following  the  out- 
side air  temperature  quite  closely.  As 
the  air  temperature  became  lower  with 
the  advancing  season  the  wall  tempera- 
ture lowered  and  the  difference  between 
the  wall  and  center  temperatures  gradu- 
ally widened  until  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  there  was  a  difference  of  34  de- 
grees F.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
the  wall  temperature  was  7  degrees  F. 
higher  than  the  outside  temperature  and 
20  degrees  F.  lower  than  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  center  of  the  silo.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  foot  of  silage 
was  26  degrees  higher  than  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  center  of  the  silo  15  feet 
lower  down.  -  While  these  temperatures 
vary  widely,  due  to  the  outside  tempera- 
tures, the  center  of  the  silo  was  the  least 
affected.  The  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  silo  cause  heat  to  be  generated, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  lost  very 
gradually. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  heat  gen- 
erated in  the  presence  of  air,  by  the 
spoiling  silage  at  the  surface,  will  affect 
the  silage  temperature  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  five  feet.  In  poorly  packed 
silage  air  niay  permeate  to  this  distance 
and  actually  cause  silage  to  spoil  at  this 
depth.  In  this  case  the  temperature 
would  be  influenced  to  a  great' r  depth. 
When  the  rotted  material  is  thrown  from 
the  silo  at  .the  time  feeding  is  begun  the 
surface  foot  become  much  cooler.  In 
some  cases,  however,  portions  of  the  sur- 
face will  be  found,  as  the  silage  is  fed 
off,  that  are  very  hot. 

In  the  study  of  the  different  types 
of  silos,  the  wood  stave,  plastered 
cement,  monolithic  cement  and  galvan- 


ized iron  silos  have  been  under  observa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  the  tem- 
perature at  the  walls  and  centers  of  the 
silos.  The  daily  temperatures  in  these 
silos  were  taken  by  means  of  lowering 
thermometers  into  covered  pipes  at  the 
wall  and  center  of  the  silos.  The  silos 
in  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ten-foot  galvanized  iron  silo,  were  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  While  this 
method  of  taking  temperatures  is  not 
as  accurate  as  the  method  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  the  results  should  be  rela- 
tive. 

A  study  of  the  temperatures  taken  six 
inches  from  the  wall  in  the  four  types  of 
silos  compared  shows  that  the  tempera- 
tures are  very  nearly  the  same,  there  not 
being  a  greater  average  difference  than 
10  degrees  F.  for  the  four  types  of  silos 
during  the  fall  of  1012.  The  galvanized 
iron  silo  is  probably  more  susceptible 
to  changes  in  temperature  than  the  other 
silos  and  approaches  the  outside  tem- 
perature more  closely  than  the  other 
silos.  Next  to  this  the  plastered  cement 
silo  is  most  influenced  by  outside  tem- 
peratures, with  the  solid  wall  cement  and 
the  stave  silo  next  in  order,  and  very 
nearly  the  same,  the  greatest  variation 
between  the  four  being,  as  stated  above, 
10  degrees  F. 

A  comparison  of  the  temperatures  at 
the  center  of  the  silos  showed  the  same 
relative  positions.  That  is,  the  galvan- 
ized iron  silo  showed  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  plastered  cement  silo  and 
the  plastered  cement  silo  in  turn  lower 
than  the  solid  wall  cement  and  wood 
stave  silos,  the  latter  two  being  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  average  tempera- 
ture at  the  wall  of  the  four  different 
silos  was  55  degrees  F.,  while  the  aver- 
age temperature  at  the  center  of  the 
same  silos  was  84.2  degrees  F.  for  the 
fall  and  winter  1912-'13. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  highest  tem- 
perature reached  in  a  silo  is  in  the  sur- 
face foot  where  the  silage  is  in  contact 
with  the  air  and  that  below  this  the 
temperature  gradually  drops  from  104 
degrees  F.  at  filling  time  to  about  85  de- 
grees F.  during  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  depending  upon  the  outside  tem- 
perature. The  distance  in  from  the  wall 
that  the  silage  temperature  is  affected 
has  not  been  determined,  but  that  this  is 
very  slight  might  be  inferred  from  the 
slowness  of  cooling  of  the  silage  at  the 
center  of  the  silo. 

The  most  important  fact  of  the  whole 
matter  of  temperatures  in  silos  is  that 
the  quality  of  silage  produced  in  the  silos 
studied  was  in  every  case  excellent.  The 
slight  difference  in  temperatures  of  the 
different  types  of  silos  had  no  effect 
upon  the  keeping  quality  of  the  silage. 


Here  is  how  County  Agent  Folker,  of 
Jewell  County,  is  urging  preparedness 
against  the  chinch  bug:  "Have  you 
noticed  the  enemy,  the  chinch  bugs? 
Yes.  The  wet  summer  was  favorable 
for  their  death  by  the  fungous  disease. 
In  many  places  there  is  a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Henry  Ford's  peace  plan  won't 
drive  them  'out  of  the  trenches,'  but  a 
little  united  'firing'  right  now  along  the 
roadsides,  bunch  grass,  hollows,  etc.,  will 
drive  them  from  their  winter  quarters, 
and  the  weather  man  will  claim  the  vic- 
tory. This  is  the  ounce  of  prevention, 
the'  safety  first  doctrine.  It  won't  do 
any  harm  to  remind  your  neighbor  that 
this  plan  is  good  for  him  also.  That's 
co-operation,  you  know." 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


IN  DKY  SECTIONS  SILAGE  MAY  BE  STORED  IN  PITS.  CUT  SHOWS  THE  FILLING 

OF  THIS  TYPE  OF  SILO  ON  FARM  OF  NEAL  BENNETT,  PRATT  COUNTY.  KANS \S 
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A  GENUINE  TUNG-LOK  SILO 

fiiQCI  Freight 

^VWi  Allowed 

Greatest  Silo  Value  On  Earth 

THE  TREMENDOUS  SALE  OF  TUNG-LOK  SILOS  HAS  ENABLED  US  TO  DESIGN  A  SPECIAL  SILO, 
POSSESSING  ALL  THE  FAMOUS  TUNG-LOK  PATENTED  FEATURES  WITH  THE  SAME  STYLE 
OF  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  OFFER  IT  AT  THE  UNHEARD-OF  PRICE  OF  $99.  THEREFORE  THE 
QUESTION  OF  PRICE  NEED  NOT  STAND  BETWEEN  YOU  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  BEST 
SILO  IN  THE  WORLD. 


$50 


Saved  In  Construc- 
tion Cost  Alone. 


AS 


Simple  to  Erect  As  a 
Child's  Block  House 


Simplicity  of  construction  is,  first  of  all,  the  chief 
reason  for  the  enormous  demand  for  Tung-Lok  Silos. 
No  "expert"  help  is  required  to  erect  the  Tung-Lok — 
one  man  and  a  helper  (a  boy  will  do)  can  easily  put 
up  a  Tung-Lok  in  three  days,  thus  saving  at  least  $50 
— the  usual  cost  of  "expert"  help. 


Aii  a  Perfection  Reached 
ollW  The  Tung-Lok 

From  every  standpoint,  the 
Tung-Lok  represents  absolute  per- 
fection in  silo  design  and  construc- 
tion. Yellow  Pine  and  Fir  is  best 
adapted  of  all  wood.  The  ensilage 
acids  really  act  as  a  wood  preserva- 
tive. The  patented  Tung-Lok  inter- 
locking layers  or  units  form  a  wall 
that  becomes  as  one  solid  piece. 


HEIGHT 


The  unique  patented  Tung-Lok  construction  con- 
sists of  layers  or  units  of  selected  yellow  pine  or  fir 
that  are  grooved  and  fit  one  into  the  other — lock  and 
interlock,  forming  a  continuous  wall  that  becomes  a 
tower  of  strength — absolutely  wind-proof,  cold-proof, 
moisture-proof  and  frost-proof.  The  Tung-Lok  stands 
alone — solid  as  a  rock — the  very  best  investment  on 
any  farm. 

No  Hoops,  No  Guy  Wires,  No  Bracing 

Bothersome  hoops  that  must  be  tightened  or  loosened  are  eliminated 
— not  needed  on  The  Tung-Lok.  Guy  Wires  are  not  required,  because  the 
Tung-Lok  stands  firm  and  solid — rigid  and  strong.  Bracing  of  any  kind 
is  an  absolute  waste  when  you  erect  a  Tung-Lok — it  is  like  a  great  giant 
that  defies  the  elements — the  strongest  wind  or  sweeping  blizzard. 

Can  Be  Increased 
At  Any  Time 

You  can  build  up  to  30  or  40  feet 
and  later  add  up  to  any  height  de- 
sired, as  you  feel  the  need  of  in- 
creased silo  capacity.  This  is  a 
wonderful  advantage.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  waste  of  material  or 
money.  The  Tung-Lok  provides  a 
safe  storehouse  that  saves  you  50 
per  cent  on  stock  feed — more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  one  or  two  Tung- 
Lok  Silos  in  one  season. 

Write  For  Free  Silo  Book 

We  have  an  interesting  book  on  the  silo  sub- 
ject that  we  want  to  send  to  any  farmer  who 
is  considering  the  purchase  of  a  silo.  Even 
though  you  may  have  a  silo  now,  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  want  another.  SEND 
FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  TODAY  or  call  on 
your  dealer  and  see  a  model  of  Tung-Lok  con- 
struction. 

Special  Tung-Lok  Silo 
$99.  Freight  Allowed 

For  a  limited  time  we  will  sell  this  special 
silo  at  this  remarkably  low  price.  We  cannot 
guarantee  to  keep  the  price  down  to  $99.  The 
gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  will 
soon  have  its  effect,  but  right  now  we  are 
prepared  to  ship  a  large  number  of  silos  at 
the  special  price. 


See  Your  Dealer  For  Full  Information 

Scores  of  dealers  in  every  state  are  Tunk-Lok  Factory  representatives.  If  there  is  not  a  Tung-Lok  dealer 
near  you  we  can  handle  your  order  direct  from  our  big  mills.  Ask  also  about  "Tung-Lok"  Grain  Bins  and 
Water  Tanks.   Prices  right.   WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  NOW. 

Tung-Lok  Silo  Company 

103  Interstate  Building  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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That  Moans  True  EoonomyF 

THAT  triangle  trade-mark  never  appears  on  steel  or 
common  iron  culverts;  you  will  never  find  it  on  "good 
enough"  flume  or  culvert  sections.  It  is  the  recognized 
stamp  of  quality.    It  means  honesty  of  manufacture  and  the 
assurance  of  long-run  economy  and  service  that  will  continue 
long  after  you  have  forgotten  the  price  of 

ARMCOS  CULVERTS 

Why?  Because  ARM  CO  IRON  RESISTS  RUST. 
It  is  pure  iron  of  even  and  uniform  texture  through 
and  through.  It  is  practically  free  from  the  gases 
and  impurities  that  cause  steel  and  ordinary  iron 
to  rust  out  in  spite  of  galvanizing. 

Look  for  that  trade-mark  on  every  section 
of  Culvert.    If  it  is  not  there  the  culvert  is 
not    the    genuine  ARM  CO  (AMERICAN 
INGOT)  IRON,  and  will  not  give  the  great- 
est service  for  the  money  expended. 

For  full  information  on  " Armco" 
Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Sheets,  Roof' 
ing  and  Formed  Products,  write  the 
manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armco  Iron  Culvert 
Mfrs.  Association 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  Edition 
Just  Out 


Only 


IC 


■3 


Send  for  the  New  Edition  of 
This  Famous  264  Page  Book 

It's  far  superior  to  anything:  we  have  ever  put  out  before.  Tells 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  silos  and  silage.  Home  made  silos 
— hoop  and  octaaronal  silos,  pit  silos,  brick,  concrete,  tile,  cement,  metal 
—all  modifications  of  all  known  types.  We  do  not  make  silos,  therefore, 
can  recommend  without  favor.  When  you  read  this  book  you  can  make 
an  unerring  choice  of  the  best  type  of  silo  suited  for  your  particular 
needs.  Your  climate— your  conditions— your  stock— your  land— your 
crops— are  all  fully  discussed  and  best  suggestions  offered  for  increasing 
your  profits.  Copyrighted  November,  1914.  Contains  30  page  Feeders' 
Guide  and  complete  lOfcage  Index,  56  illustrations.  Be  sure  to  getthis  new 
copy.  It's  far  ahead  of  former  editions  which  were  used  as  text  books  in 
agricultural  colleges.  We  send  it  for  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  Send  for  this 
revised  edition — tead  it  and  profit  from  the  knowledge  you  will  get  from  it. 

Silver's  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers 

have  for  ye  irs  made  the  best  records  for  big  capacity,  fast  work  and 
low  operating  cost.  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  new  model  by 
sending  you  catalog  and  our  free  booklet,  "Silo  Filler  Logic." 

Write  today  for  these  two  books.    Enclose  10 
cents  and  receive  the  new  edition  of  "Modern 
if5pl  Silage  Methods"  with  them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

352  Broadway 
Salem,  O. 


301fears  the  Guide 
to  Seedis  and  Trees 


100,000  people,  scattered  through  every  state  of  the  Union,  have 
made  our  Garden  Book  their  market  place  for  seeds  and  trees. 
This  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  sale  of  fresh,  vigorous  tree  stook 
and  pure,  high  germinating  seeds. 
A.  Few  Prices:  Apple,  6c;  Peach,  8c;  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  15c  each,  all  grafted; 
Concord  Grapes,  $2  per  100.  Freight  paid  on  tree  or  plant  orders  of  $10  or  more. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  from  the  same  reliable  house.  Write  for  our  1916  Illus- 
trated Garden  Book.  It  will  help  you  plan  your  field,  orchard  and  garden  plant- 
ing. It  lists  a  complete  assortment  of  Field,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Just  drop  a  postal 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE.    Box  348 ,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Business  Metlio ds  in  Selling  Stock 


PROMPTLY  replying  to  every  letter 
of  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  the  business  of 
selling  pure-bred  live  stock.  The  reply 
should  answer  every  question  asked,  and 
each  question  should  he  answered  in  a 
separate  paragraph.  Every  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  offering  should  be  fully  an- 
swered and  any  additional  information 
that  the  breeder  can  give  that  will  help 
the  inquirer  to  judge  the  offering  will 
help  in  making  sales. 

Many  breeders  promptly  answer  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry,  but  if  they  do  not  receive 
a  reply  in  a  short  time  they  consider 
the  matter  closed  and  drop  the  corre- 
spondence. One  of  the  most  successful 
salesmen  of  pure-bred  hos;s  and  one  who 
has  the  reputation  of  selling  more  breed- 
ing stock  by  mail  order  through  corre- 
spondence than  "any  other  breeder  in  his 
state,  has  adopted  a  follow-up  system  of 
correspondence  that  has  proven  highly 
successful.  When  he  receives  a  letter  of 
inquiry  it  is  promptly  and  fully 
answered.  A  record  of  the  dates  on 
which  the  inquiry  was  received  and  an- 
swered is  made  and  if  in  a  reasonable 
time  a  second  letter  is  not  received,  the 
breeder  sends  out  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
learn  if  the  prospective  buyer  is  still  on 
the  market  for  breeding  stock  or  if  he 
has  made  a  purchase  from  some  other 
herd.  It  very  often  occurs  that  the 
prospective  buyer  has  simply  been  dila- 
tory in  the  matter  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  correspondence  results  in  a  sale 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  experience  of  this  breeder  has  been 
that  sales  are  frequently  made  after 
even  the  third  follow-up  letter  has  been 
sent  out. 

Some  breeders  object  to  this  method, 
on  the  theory  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  prospective  customer  that  they  are 
unduly  anxious  to  sell.  This  ground  is 
not  well  taken  and  it  can  well  be  classed 
as  false  modesty.  The  raising  and  sell- 
ing of  pure-bred  stock  is  not  only  a  le- 
gitimate but  a  necessary  business.  Mail 
order  houses,  insurance  companies,  and 
all  of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns 
have  adopted  an  almost  perfect  system 
of  follow-up  letters  in  conducting  sales. 
Banks  solicit  business  in  various  ways 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  breeder 
of  pure-bred  stock  should  hesitate  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  to  sell  his 
surplus  breeding  stock  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage possible.  His  business  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  millions 
of  consumers  of  the  country,  and  none 
is  of  greater  importance. 

CAED  INDEX  FOR  LETTERS. 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  hand- 
ling a  mailing  list  and  keeping  track  of 
correspondence  is  by  cards  alphabetic- 
ally arranged;  whenever  an  inquiry  is 
received  or  a  breeder  obtains  the  name 
of  a  prospective  customer  for  his  breed 
of  stock,  the  name  can  be  entered  on  a 
card  and  filed.  If  an  inquiry  comes,  the 
date  of  its  receipt  can  be  entered  on  the 
card,  also  the  date  of  answering.  If  a 
card  the  size  of  a  postal  card  is  used, 
a  considerable  amount  of  memoranda 
concerning  the  inquiry  can  be  entered  on 
the  card  and  a  very  convenient  record 
concerning  the  inquiry  is  accessible  at 
all  times.  Any  breeder  who  adopts  some 
such  method  of  building  up  a  mailing 
list  will  find  that  for  the  few  minutes 
it  takes  to  make  the  entries  he  will  save 
hours  of  time  and  also  be  much  more 
successful  in  selling  his  stock  to  good 
advantage. 

The  necessary  cards,  including  the 
alphabetical  markers  or  guide  cards,  can 


be  obtained  in  almost  any  store  where 
a  line  of  office  supplies  is  carried,  at  a 
trifling  cost.  If  they  cannot  be  found, 
the  case  can  be  made  by  one  who  is 
handy  with  tools  and  the  cards  can  be 
supplied  by  any  printing  office  where 
commercial  printing  is  done. 

These  alphabetical  markers  can  be 
made  by  using  a  card  just  a  little  wider 
than  the  record  card  so  that  when  the 
marker  is  placed  in  the  case  the  letter 
on  the  marker  or  guide  can  be  seen  above 
the  other  cards.  A  card  three  by  five 
inches  is  convenient.  The  first  and  most 
imoprtant  entry  is  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  inquiry 
is  received.  This  entry  should  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  card,  and  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  entries  as  the  date  of 
inquiry,  date  of  answer,  date  of  second 
letter  from  inquirer  and,  if  none  is  re- 
ceived, date  of  follow-up  letters  which 
may  be  sent.  If  a  sale  is  made,  the 
date  of  the  sale  can  be  entered  on  the 
card  and  any  memoranda  as  to  report 
of  the  buyer  when  stock  was  received. 
A  sample  card  is  shown  below. 

SYSTEM  IN  FOLLOW-UP  CORRESPONDENCE. 
A  good  method  of  caring  for  follow- 
up  correspondence  systematically  is  to 
set  aside  a  space  in  the  case  of  cards 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  a 
line  on  this  feature  of  the  business.  The 
arrangement  of  this  compartment  in  the 
case  is  the  same  as  the  other  except  that 
it  will  need  less  space  and  instead  of 
the  guide  cards  being  labeled  alphabet- 
ically they  should  show  the  numerals 
from  one  to  thirty-one.  When  an  in- 
quiry is  received  and  answered  the  rec- 
ord card  can  be  placed  in  this  numbered 
compartment  under  the  date  on  which 
it  has  been  decided  to  send  a  follow-up 
letter  in  case  a  reply  is  not  received 
before  that  time.  Each  day  during  the 
selling  season  this  section  of  the  case 
must  be  gone  over  and  the  cards  placed 
in  the  alphabetical  section  after  they 
have  been  answered  and  the  notation 
made  on  the  card  to  that  effect.  A 
third  section  of  the  ease  might  be  sup- 
plied with  guide  cards  bearing  the  names 
of  the  months.  Buyers  will  write  that 
at  a  certain  time  they  will  be  on  the 
market  for  breeding  stock.  Cards  placed 
in  this  file  under  the  proper  date  will 
insure  a  letter  going  when  the  time 
arrives. 

LETTERS  SHOULD  BE  FILED. 

All  letters  should  be  filed  for  refer- 
ence in  a  letter  file  alphabetically  in- 
dexed, which  can  be  purchased  for  40  or 
50  cents.  No  business  correspondence  is 
complete  unless  copies  of  all  letters 
written  are  retained  and  pasted  or 
pinned  to  the  letters  to  which  they  reply. 
Where  typewriters  are  used  the  making 
of  carbon  copies  of  letters  written  is  a 
simple  matter.  Those  not  using  the 
typewriter  must  copy  their  letters  by 
hand  or  make  carbon  copies  by  using 
an  indelible  pencil  in  writing  the  letter. 

Some  breeders  say  that  all  these  de- 
tails take  entirely  too  much  time,  but 
they  should  stop  to  consider  that  breed- 
ing up  a  herd  takes  time;  feeding  takes 
time.  It  takes  years  of  time  to  build 
up  a  high  class  herd.  Unless  a  little 
more  time  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
system  of  selling  the  surplus  quickly 
and  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  a 
large  per  cent  on  the  investment  will 
be  lost. 


The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  silo 
is  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
man  who  uses  it. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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SAMPLE  CARD  SHOWING  METHOD  OF  RECORDING  BREEDERS'  TRANSACTIONS 


January  29,  1916 


KANSAS 


FARMER 
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M  i  x  e  d    Crop  s 


THE  first  year  we  used  our  silos  was 
the  extremely  dry  season  of  1913. 
I  put  all  the  corn  we  grew  into  one 
of  the  silos.  It  was  immature  and  would 
have  been  of  little  value  for  fodder  had  it 
been  saved  in  that  form.  It  made  12 
feet  of  settled  silage  in  a  silo  22  feet 
in  diameter.  We  began  using  this  about 
January  15  and  it  fed  80  eoming-two- 
year-old  heifers  until  grass  came,  using 
some  prairie  hay  and  wheat  straw 
with  it. 

The  same  season  I  put  about  20  acres 
of  very  poor  kafir  and  cane  fodder  from 
the  shock,  into  one  of  the  silos.  This 
made  only  10  feet  of  settled  silage.  We 
used  a  lot  of  water  as  we  were  filling  it 
and  it  was  rather  foul  smelling  silage, 
but  the  cattle  ate  it  well  and  I  carried 
the  cows  through  to  grass  in  fair  shape, 
with  this  silage  and  a  little  prairie  hay. 
There  was  no  spoiled  silage  in  either 
silo,  except  on  top.  While  some  of  the 
corn  silage  around  the  edge  of  the  upper 
four  feet  was  a  little'  moldy,  the  cattle 
ate  it  well. 

Last  season  I  filled  one  of  the  silos 
with  a  variety  of  crops.  There  was  some 
kafir,  cane,  and  a  mixed  crop — one-third 
cane,  two-thirds  kafir,  milo,  and  feterita, 
planted  with  a  lister,  using  a  five-hole 
corn  plate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
kafir  silage  feeds  out  much  better  than 
the  other  silage,  excepting  that  made 
from  corn.  I  do  not  like  the  cane  silage 
so  well  as  it  is  quite  acid,  but  the  cane 
is  a  sure  crop. 

Kafir  in  this  section,  when  mature 
enough,  is  too  dry  unless  water  is  added 
at  filling  time.  For  our  use,  on  the  kind 
of  soil  we  have  here,  I  like  the  mixture 
given  above.  The  milo,  feterita,  and 
cane  are  almost  sure  to  make  a  crop, 
and  the  cane  contains  moisture  enough 
so  that  even  if  left  in  the  field  one  day 
after  cutting,  no  water  is  needed,  provid- 
ing it  is  cut  in  one-half  inch  lengths  and 
is  well  tramped.  Cutting  the  silage  fine 
also  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  greater 
amount  of  the  crop  in  the  silo. 

It  is  hard  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  silage  that  will  fit  different  sea- 
sons. The  distance  to  the  silo,  and  the 
kind  of  soil  over  which  the  loads  must 
be  hauled,  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  the  expense.  The  cost  of  grow- 
ing the  crop  also  varies  in  different 
years.  Our  silage  has  cost  us  about  $2 
a  ton  as  an  average,  but  we  do  not  grow 
very  large  crops  on  our  sandy  land,  and 
frequently  haul  silage  from  one-half  to 
one  and  a  half  miles.  Labor  at  silo-fill- 
ing time  is  always  on  a  harvest  wage 
basis.  We  have  our  own  engine  and 
cutter  and  this  enables  us  to  start  the 
work  of  filling  when  we  are  ready. 

Preserving  the  crops  in  the  form  of 
silage  greatly  increases  the  amount  of 
feed.  One.  ton  of  silage  will  go  three  or 
four  times  as  far  as  fodder  from  the 
same  number  of  acres.  The  loss  on 
shocked  feed  on  our  sandy  land  is  at 
least  25  per  cent,  and  this  loss  is  the 
best  part  of  the  crop'.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  loss  in  the  silo.  I  consider 
the  silo  the  cheapest  structure  for  the 
storing  of  rough  feed. 

We  feed  only  to  stock  cattle  and  do 
no  full  feeding.  I  would  not  ask  for  a 
better  ration  for  wintering  stock  cattle 
than  silage,  wheat  straw,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  cottonseed  cake.  This 
will  bring  stock  cattle  through  in 
splendid  shape. — Rot  Smith,  Manager 
Stilwell  Ranch,  Edwards  County. 


Need  for  Rural  Credit. 
Rural  credits  means  money  for  the 
farmer. 

Everyone  understands  that  in  a  vague, 
indefinite  sort  of  way. 

But  how  is  the  farmer  to  get  the 
money  he  needs — on  what  terms,  what 
security,  what  rate  of  interest  and  for 
what  length  of  time? 

And  why  does  the  farmer  need  any 
special  advantages  not  already  provided 
under  the  present  banking  system? 

Then  what  is  rural  credit? 

To  begin  with,  the  farmer  must  wait 
upon  the  seasons.  He  cannot  speed  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  or  hasten  it  upon 
its  course  around  the  sun.  His  returns 
come  when  the  seasons  have  run  their 
course.  He  can  borrow  money  at  the 
bank  if  he  has  ample  security,  but  he 
needs  a  longer  time  in  which"  to  repay 
the  bank  than  does  the  merchant.  The 
storekeeper  borrows  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days.  He  turns  his  stock  of  goods  in 
that  time  and  can  repay  the  bank.  The 
farmer  needs  his  loans  for  a  longer 
period.  He  needs  it  when  he  puts  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  ready 
to  repay  until  the  crop  is  grown,  har- 
vested and  marketed. 

Do  not  the  banks  give  him  the  accom- 
modations he  needs? 

Some  banks  in  some  communities  do. 
But  most  banks  find  it  more  to  their 


Fo  r  Silage 

liking  to  loan  money  on  short  time, 
sixty  or  ninety-day  paper.  They  are 
lending  the  money  of  their  depositors. 
They  must  have  their  loans  so  arranged 
as  to  the  time  when  they  fall  due  and 
are  collectible  that  the  depositor  can  get 
his  money  when  he  asks  for  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  banker  prefers  to  loan  these 
funds  upon  short-time  paper.  The  short- 
time  loan  makes  easier  banking. 

This  limitation,  inherent  in  present 
banking  methods,  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  banking 
system.  For  agriculture  is  the  great 
fundamental  industry,  and  when  the 
farmer  needs  money  for  his  seasonal  op- 
erations the  welfare  of  the  entire  coun- 
try requires  that  he  should  have  it — 
and  have  it  upon  terms  which  do  not 
lay  upon  him  a  greater  burden  than  he 
can  bear.  European  countries  have  met 
just  these  conditions  and  have  worked 
them  out  to  the  salvation  of  the  farmer 
and  the  benefit  of  all  Europe.  The 
banking  system  of  Germany,  France  and 
Russia-,  of  Denmark,  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, have  been  extended  by  the  forma- 


tion of  co-operative  credit  associations. 
These  co-operative  societies,  pledging  the 
unlimited  credit  of  every  member,  bor- 
row of  the  banks  and  in  turn  reloan  the 
money  to  individual  farmers,  many  of 
whom  are  too  poor  and  have  too  little 
security  to  enable  them  to  secure  even 
a  small  loan  direct  from  the  bank. 

But  this  is  personal  credit.  The  money 
so  provided  is  used  for  farm  operations. 
What  about  the  man  who  wants  to  buy 
a  farm  ? 

Europe  has  met  and  solved  this  prob- 
lem also.  Some  states  in  this  country, 
notably  Wisconsin,  have  made  some 
progress  along  the  same  line.  In  Wis- 
consin, it  is  possible  to  buy  a  farm  and 
have  twenty  years  or  more  in  which  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  The  ordinary 
farm  mortgage  runs  from  five  to  ten 
years.  And  usually  when  it  falls  due, 
the  farmer  has  to  renew  the  mortgage 
or  permit  it  to  be  foreclosed.  And  re- 
newing a  mortgage  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  is  not  any  easy  task,  and 
often  requires  the  payment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  the  agent  who  finds  some  one 
with  capital  to  invest  in  the  mortgage. 
And  this  is  both  expensive  and  dis- 
couraging. 

In  Wisconsin,  there  are  several  farm 
mortgage   associations   patterned  after 


the  land  banks  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries.  The  land  mortgage 
association  takes  a  mortgage  on  the 
land,  deposits  the  mortgage  with  the 
state  treasurer  and  sells  the  bonds  to 
the  banks.  This  is  some  red  tape  to  be 
sure,  but  it  operates  to  make  of  the 
farm  mortgage  a  fluid  security;  that  is, 
a  security  easily  disposed  of.  The  bonds 
are  for  $100,  $500  or  $1,000,  and  they 
pass  as  other  bonds,  current  for  their 
face  value.  There  is  no  need  for  looking 
up  title  to  the  land,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage.  There  is  no  need  for  inspect- 
ing the  land  as  the  underlying  security 
of  the  bond.  The  state  does  all  that. 
The  land  mortgage  association  guaran- 
tees the  interest.  The  buyer  of  the 
bonds  is  protected  by  the  regulations  of 
the  state  upon  the  issuance  of  these 
bonds.  A  banker  can  buy  them,  and  if 
he  needs  money  to  meet  the  immediate 
demands  of  depositors,  he  can  pass  these 
bonds  on  to  another  bank,  or  sell  them 
to  the  clients  of  his  bank  who  are  look- 
ing for  safe,  gilt-edged  investments.  In 
either  event,  he  can  get  the  money  on 
them  any  time  he  needs  it.  And  that 
makes  of  the  farm  mortgage,  on  which 
the  bonds  are  issued,  a  liquid  security. — 
W.  C.  Powell,  Former  Secretary  of  Wis- 
consin Board  of  Public  Affairs. 


Why  the  NEW  Series  1 7 
Studehaker  is  the  GREAT 
Value  of  the  Year 


To  any  man  who  knows  cars  or  who  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  new  cars  of  the  year 
in  any  way  whatever,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  our  saying  more  than  "Read  the  reasons 
listed  at  the  side". 

Buying  a  car  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting  the  big- 
gest value,  the  most  satisfactory  car  for  the  price 
you  pay.  Every  man  who  owns  or  operates  a  farm 
knows  from  long  experience  the  QUALITY  that 
the  name  of  Studebaker  insures.  And  the  unex- 
celled manufacturing  facilities,  the  GREAT  financial 
resources,  the  long  manufacturing  experience  and 
the  largely  increased  volume  that  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  the  new  cars  has  produced  has  made 
possible  many  refinements  and  a  REDUCTION  in 
price  to  $845  that  makes  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker  FOUR  the  GREAT  value  of  the  year. 
See  it  before  you  decide  on  any  car.  Handsome 
catalog  on  request. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  IncL       Detroit,  Mich.       Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F  7 

More  than  207,000  Studehaker  Cars  now  in  use 


— a  remarkable  price  of 


845 


Six- Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pasf.    -  $1050 

Roadster,  3-passenger  •  1025 

Landau-  Roadster,  3-pass.  1350 

Coupe,  4-passenger      •  1600 

"tBBousiue,  7-pasieagcr  2500 


Four-Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  $845 
Roadster,  3 -passenger  -  825 
Landau- Roadster,  3  pass.  1145 

F.O.B.  Detroit 


Half- Ton  Com'cial  Cart 
Panel  Delivery  Car  -  -  $875 
Express  Body  ...  850 
Station  &  Baggage  Wagon  875 
One-  Ton  Com  'cialTrucks 
Open  Express,  complete  $1200 
Stake  Body,  complete  -  1250 
Bos,  16-pass.,  foil  equip.  1400 


37/s-inch  bore  by  5- 
inch  stroke,  FORTY 
horse  power  motor ; 

—ROOM  for  SEVEN 
passengers — and  comfort 
for  every  one  of  them ; 

— beauty  of  design  and 
finish ; 

— and  many  new  refine- 
ments including: 

Gas  tank  transferred  from  the 
cowl  to  rear  of  chassis 

Stewart  Vacuum  Feed  Sys- 
tem set  on  intake  manifold 

DIVIDED  front  seats  that 
are  adjustable  fore  and  aft  to 
the  passenger's  comfort 

MORE  room  everywhere  in 
the  car 

Overlapping  windshield,  com- 
pletely storm-proof 

Instruments  even  more  con- 
veniently arranged  on  dash, 
indirectly  lighted. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

m     Gombault's  m& 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—It  is  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing.sooth:n_-  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
II*  a  Sores,  Bruises, or 
IllC  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
Uiiimah  Corns  and 
ilUltian  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  haa 
DaJu  no  equal  a! 
DOUJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
aihnenti  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
.  Sere  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Corahill,  Ter.— "One  bottle  Caudle  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than    $120.00  paid  i 
doctor'fbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  •  1  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  | 
by  os  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


This  GrejtL^loney 

TSaver 
iFree 


HARNESS- SADDLES- VEHICLES 


The  largest  and  moBt  complete  catalogue  ever  issued, 
overflowing  with  bargains  Contains  184  pag  s  and 
2000 illustrations.  Custom  made  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  farmer,  positively  the  most  practical  styles 
and  patterns  on  tho  market.  Our  prices  save  you 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Our  factory  has  been  estab- 
lished f  r  over  35  yeara  Thousands  of  customers  will 
testify  to  our  fair  dealings. 

Write  for  this  bargain  book  now.  You  can  save  many 
dollars  on  your  new  outfit  and  get  better  quality. 

A  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  13  WAITING  FOR  YOU 
ANISER  HARNESS  L-9IFG.  CO. 

Address  Advertising  Dept.  16M 
W7-0P  11  SO.  SEVENTH  ST.  <JT  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


i  Won't  Hold  Moisture^ 

J  Compare  the  Square  Deal  Lock  1 

with  all  others  and  you  will 

why  it  is  the  favorite  with  dit  

inating  farmers  everywhere.  It 
double  grips  the  stay  and  strand 
vires  without  cutting,  breaking  or 
_  -Jpping.   Looks  neatest,  holds  firmest, 
and  lasts  longest. 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I  has  one-piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sag- 
I  ging.  bagging  and  buckling;  also  wavy 
|  strand  wires  thatpive  springiness,  elastic- 
i  ity,  life.  Heavy  99  3-4%  pure  galvanizing. 
ET9  ITS?  To  Landowners  Only.  Ropp's 
rlRfcfi-  New  Calculator— a  160  page  1 
book  fworth  60c)  answers  almost  any  ] 
problem  on  the  farm.    Sent  free  with 
Square  Deal  Fence  Catalog, 
rqoi  -Mlk       KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

?3*>  industrial  St. ,  Peoria,  111. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con- 
centrated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.F..211  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


ECONOMY 


Before  yon  bny  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  12y2c.  per  rod.  Many 
other  styles  and  prices. 

WRITE  NOW,  to  

K.ystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

78S7  Industrial  St.,  Peoria, III. 


Cheap  as  Wood 


We  manufac- 
ture Lawn 

and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.   gje  lOtbSt     Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


Fundamentals    of  Feeding 


THE  boys  and  girls  who  enter  pig 
clubs  must  study  principles  of 
feeding.  Here  is  some  fundamen- 
tal information  prepared  by  Professor 
C.  W.  McCampbell  of  the  agricultural 
college  especially  for  club  members,  but 
valuable  to  all  who  would  learn  more  of 
feeding  animals: 

"The  functions  of  food  are  to  promote 
growth,  to  repair  waste  of  the  body,  to 
furnish  heat  and  energy,  and  to  store  up 
or  lay  on  fat.  The  nutrients  that  serve 
these  purposes  are  protein,  carbohy- 
drates, fat,  and  ash  of  the  digestible 
portions  of  the  food  eaten.  A  definite 
amount  of  each  of  these  nutrients  is  re- 
quired each  day  for  the  growing  or  fat- 
tening animal  and  when  they  are  sup- 
plied in  the  required  amounts  a  bal- 
anced ration  is  the  result.  An  excess  of 
one  or  a  deficiency  of  another  nutrient 
will  not  give  satisfactory  results;  hence 
a  brief  study  of  each  nutrient  should  be 
of  interest. 

"Protein  substances,  flesh  builders,  or 
growing  feeds  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  those  which  contain  the  ele- 
ment nitrogen.  They  are  used  in  form- 
ing muscles  and  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  skin,  tendons,  blood, 
hair,  internal  organs,  etc.  They  also  act 
as  an  appetizer.  No  food  substance  that 
does  not  contain  nitrogen  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  protein;  hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  supplying  feeds  rich  in 
protein  for  growing  animals.  Tankage, 
linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  shorts, 
alfalfa,  and  clover  are  rich  in  protein. 

"Carbohydrates  or  non -nitrogenous 
substances  are  those  used  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  body  heat 
and  to  produce  muscular  energy  and  fat. 
Coin,  kafir,  milo,  barley,  and  oats  are 
comparatively  rich  in  carbohydrates. 

"Fat  is  present  in  feeds  in  smaller 
amounts  than  either  the  protein  or  car- 
bohydrate substances.  It  is  stored  in  the 
body  as  fat  or  used  to  help  furnish  heat 
and  energy.  Corn,  kafir,  milo,  barley 
and  oats  are  the  grains  rich  in  fat. 

"Ash  or  mineral  matter  is  used  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  bony 
frame  work  of  the  body.  The  principal 
mineral  elements  used  are  lime,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  potash,  magnesia,  soda,  and 
sulphur.  Rations  supplying  proper 
amounts  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats,  usually  contain  sufficient  amounts 
of  ash ;  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
special  calculations  regarding  the  ash 
content  of  the  ration  used." 


Silo  Saved  Cattle  Bad  Winter. 

My  experience  with  silos  and  silage 
began  five  years  ago  when  we  built  our 
first  silo  under  the  direction  of  G.  C. 
Wheeler,  then  of  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  but  now  associate  editor  o,f 
Kansas  Farmer. 

That  summer  we  did  not  grow  enough 
corn  on  40  acres  to  fill  the  silo  over  two- 
thirds  full,  but  we  had  enough  to  fully 
determine  the  added  feeding  value  of  the 
siloed  crop.  That  winter  was  the  most 
severe  we  had  had  in  years  and  our  cat- 
tle came  through  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition  on  an  average  of  30  pounds  of 
silage  daily  and  all  other  rough  feeds 
they  would  eat.  People  who  were  de- 
pending on  dry  feed,  having  to  haul  it 
from  field,  had  a  very  hard  time  to  feed 
stock,  and  in  fact  could  not  find  enough 
to  keep  stock  in  condition,  and  many 
losses  occurred. 

Since  that  time  we  have  never  failed 


to  put  up  all  the  silage  possible.  Last 
summer  we  built  another  silo  of  the 
same  type,  giving  us  a  capacity  of  about 
280  tons,  the  silos  being  16x33  inside. 
We  took  out  three  feet  of  dirt  after  silo 
was  built  16x30,  giving  us  very  cheap 
extra  space.  I  would  not  advise  going 
deeper  than  this,  however. 

I  have  used  very  little  else  than  com 
for  filling,  and  with  a  20-  to  30-bushel 
corn  crop  it  takes  between  50  and  10 
acres  to  fill  both  of  our  silos.  Last  fall 
we  used  40  acres  of  corn  and  20  acrfl-s  of 
cane.  I  am  planning  to  fill  entirely  with 
cane  and  kafir  next  season,  as  I  believe 
Jt  will  require  less  acreage  and  the  fill- 
ing expanse  will  be  less,  as  the  sorghums 
are  more  easily  put  through  the  silage 
cutter.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case 
in  silo  filling  which  I  have  been  doing 
the  last  two  years.  I  have  found  that  it 
takes  more  time  to  get  corn  through,  as 
the  stalks  and  ears  catch  or  drag  on 
feeding  table,  requiring  a  feeder  all  the 
time,  while  with  the  cane  and  kafir  I  do 
not  ne<ed  a  feeder  at  all. 

We  always  feed  silage  to  all  cattle. 
When  we  haven't  wheat  pasture,  stock 
cattle  are  fed  20  to  25  pounds  daily,  and 
we  try  to  get  them  to  consume  as  much 
of  the  other  feeds  grown  on  the  place, 
as  possible, — such  as  fodder,  straw,  hay, 
etc.  As  we  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  alfalfa,  we  do  not  get  a  balanced 
ration,  as  we  should,  but  we  manage  to 
carry  stock  cattle  through  in  good  shape. 

We  have  been  fattening  our  steer 
calves  each  spring.  We  feed  all  the  sil- 
age they  will  eat,  and  to  balance  the 
ration  we  use  cottonseed  meal  and  some- 
times when  corn  is  reasonable  in  price, 
we  add  ground  corn.  But  ordinarily  we 
make  them  as  good  as  we  can  on  silage 
and  cottonseed  meal,  believing  it  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  I  made  them  good 
enough  on  such  feed  last  year  to  bring 
m  arly  .$50'  each  by  the  middle  of  May. 

Relative  to  cost  of  making  silage,  I 
find  that  one  cannot  fill  for  less  than  40 
cents  a  ton — that  is,  for  engine,  cutter, 
and  usually  a  man  for  each  of  these  ma- 
chines. I  have  tried  to  fill  for  less,  but 
one  cannot  and  make  reasonable  wages 
and  repair  expenses  and  have  his  ma- 
chinery paid  for  by  the  time  it  is  worn 
out.  The  other  expense  depends  on  dis- 
tance the  crop  must  be  hauled.  The 
farther  away  the  field  is  from  the  silo, 
the  greater  is  the  cost  in  proportion. 
Last  fall  I  hauled  from  three-fourths  to 
one  and  one-fourth  mile,  using  seven 
teams  costing  $5  a  day  for  one  man  and 
four  horses.  In  addition,  two  men  were 
required  to  tramp  the  silage,  and  one 
man  to  help  unload,  at  $2.50  a  day, 
making  a  daily  cost  of  $42.50  a  day  aside 
from  board  and  horse  feed.  As  I  usu- 
ally fill  two  16x33  silos  in  three  days — 
the  filling  cost  is  $127.50— plus  40  cents 
a  ton  (280  tons  estimated  capacity,  as 
that  is  basis  I  figure  on  )  $112,  total 
$230.50  for  making  280  tons  silage 
hauled  this  distance.  Had  my  field  been 
close  or  silo  built  in  the  field,  as  some 
are  doing,  I  could  have  gotten  along  with 
only  four  wagons. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  the  silo  and  believe  I  would 
quit  feeding  cattle  if  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  way.  During  my  experience 
of  five  years  have  never  had  any  cattle 
off  feed,  have  had  no  deaths  from  feed, 
and  have  not  purchased  any  false  teeth 
for  them. — A.  L.  Beeley,  Comanche 
County. 


HOG-KILLING  SCENE  IN  MISSOURI.  LITTLE  BUYING  OF  STORE  MEAT  ON  THIS  FARM 


Variable  Edge  Drop 
Corn  Planters 

Furnished  with  30  or  36  inch  wheels, 
concave  or  open  center,  adjustable  to  all 
6tandard  widths  with  wire  to  match,  ac- 
cording to  local  requirements.  Can  be 
furnished  with  Flat  Drop  Attachment,  Fer- 
tilizer Attachment,  or  Pea  and  Bean  At- 
tachment. Double  disc  markers.  A  per- 
fect stand  of  corn  is  assured  with  a  PStQ 
Planter.  "It's  the  Way  We  Build  Them. " 


The  variable  drop  can  be  changed  instantly, 

without  stopping  the  team,  to  plant  2, 3 or  4  ker- 
nels to  the  hill.  The  simplest  variable  drop 
found  on  any  planter;  easily  operated  from  the 
seat;  the  driver  operates  it  with  his  foot.  Ample 
tongue  adjustment  for  any  sized  team.  Reel  can 
be  used  on  either  side.  Large  hoppers,  easily 
tilted  to  change  plates  or  remove  corn;  plates  can 
be  changed  without  emptying  hopper.  Hoppers 
are  the  combination  type;  flat  drop  plates  may  be 
used.  Can  be  instantly  changed  from  variable 
hill  drop  to  variable  drop  drill.  Sight  feed,  with- 
out glass;  unobstructed  view. 

Regular  runners,  stub  runners  or  disc  furrcw 

openers  can  be  furnished.  Dropping  mechanism 
perfect;  congestion  is  impossible;  valves  carry 
one  hill  in  reserve  and  hill  cannot  be  doubled. 
Plunging  motion  of  lower  valve  forces  seed  out 
without  scattering.  Cushion  spring  at  end  of  the 
tongue  keeps  the  proper  tension  on  front  frame 
in  uneven  ground.  Every  planter  is  actually 
tested  with  seed  in  the  hoppers  before  leaving 
the  factory.  P  &  O  Planters  are  the  simplest  and 
strongest  made. 

We  also  make  Flat  Drop  Planters  and  Drills, 
Bean  Planters  and  Kafir  Corn  Seed  Plates. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 
Parlin  Sc.  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Ills. 
Branch  Houses:  Dallas,  Tex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  Denver,  Col.„  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


I  Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Before  you  arrange  to  try  any 

engine,  at  any  price,  send  for  my  money- 
Bavins  offer,  Cash  or  Easy  Terms,  on 

"Bauer  Fngines. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Now  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user. 
Prices  average  under  $16.50  per  H-P. 

Sizes  2,  3,  6.  7,  9.  12  and  16  H-P.  Long 
stroke,  valve- in-head,  even  speed,  engines. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 


Free  Book!  §end  name  an?  ad- 

dress  now  so  I  can 


send  you  my  free  book  with  most  liberal 
offer  by 
return 
mail. 


A.  F.  BAUER 
ENGINE  CO. 
153  Bauer 
Block. 

Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


Free  Catalog  jfo^ouc^^ve 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running* 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elir.  f  l  .Cuincy.lll. 


Concrete  Mixer  $11.50  Up. 

Build  your  own  foundations,  floors, 
silos,  tanks  with  a  SHELDON  BATCH 
MIXER  at  $11.50  up.  Most  practical 
low-priced  inixer  yet  invented.  Mixes 
2*v£  cu.  ft.  in  1  min.  Keeps  six  men 
busv.  Catalog  free.  Write. 
Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  Boi  2250  Nebawka,  Neb. 
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Duroc  Jersey  Futurity  For  Kansas 


A FUTURITY  show  of  Durocs  is  as- 
sured for  the  Topeka  State  Fair 
this  year  if  the  breeders  wiK 
make  the  necessary  nominations.  Four 
hundred  dollars  will  be  distributed  in 
prizes.  Eight  awards  will  be  made  for 
spring  pigs,  both  boars  and  sows,  rang- 
ing from  $35  for  first  to  $5  for  eighth. 
The  same  number  of  awards  will  be 
made  on  a  litter  of  four  pigs,  the  prize 
for  the  first  being  $35  and  the  eighth 
$8.  A  $50  trophy  is  also  offered  by  the 
Duroc  Bulletin  Company. 

The  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record 
Association  guarantees  these  premiums 
under  the  following  conditions : 

a.  An  appropriation  of  $100  to  the 
Futurity  Fund  by  the  Fair  Association 
where  the  show  is  to  be  held.  This  has 
already  been  pledged  by  the  Fair  man- 
agement. 

b.  Twenty  herds  to  be  nominated  in 
every  futurity  at  $5  each,  and  these 
nominations  must  be  made  by  breeders 
of  the  state  in  which  the  futurity  is 
held,  or  from  adjoining  states  where 
there  is  no  futurity  show.  Herd  nomi- 
nations close  March  15,  1916. 

c.  A  second  payment  of  $1  will  fall 
due  June  1,  1916,  on  each  litter  from  a 
nominated  sow  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  eligible  in  whole  or  in  part. 

d.  A  third  $1  per  pig  will  fall  due  on 
August  1,  1916,  for  each  pig  you  desire 
to  show. 

e.  All  payments  are  due  in  cash  on 
or  before  dates  specified.  Failure  to 
make  payment  when  due  forfeits  all 
sums  previously  paid  in  and  shall  auto- 
matically declare  any  entry  void  and  out 
of  the  futurity. 

f.  All  doliar  payments  when  duly 
made  on  litters  and  individual  pigs  shall 
qualify  each  and  every  pig  in  each  and 
every  litter  for  exhibition  in  the  futurity 
show.  A  nominator  makes  only  as  many 
payments  as  he  deems  advisable.  There 
shall  be  no  refund  after  an  entry  has 
been  accepted  as  in  the  stakes,  but  nomi- 
nators incur  no  future  liability  by 
making  any  payment  and  all  nomina- 
tions may  be  dropped  at  will. 

g.  All  payments  in  this  futurity  must 
be  made  direct  to  the  National  Duroc 
Jersey  Record  Association,  Peoria,  111. 

The  rules  governing  the  futurity  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Farrowing  date  of  spring  pigs  will 
conform  with  the  rules  of  the  fair  as- 
sociation where  futurity  is  held. 

2.  A  litter  consists  of  four  pigs  of 
either  or  both  sex,  farrowed  by  one  sow. 

3.  Should  a  nomination  be  made  in  a 
state  which  failed  to  comply  with  con- 
ditions to  secure  a  futurity,  the  nomi- 
nator has  the  option  of  having  the  nomi- 
nation fee  returned  or  to  continue  pay- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  at  a 
futurity  in  an  adjoining  state.  Not  more 
than  one  futurity  will  be  provided  for  in 
any  state. 

4.  The  litter  payment  due  on  June  1, 
1916,  must  give  the  name  and  record 
number  of  the  dam  of  each  litter  on 
which  payment  is  made.  Credit  for  pay- 
ments will  not  be  given  unless  name  and 
record  number  of  dam  of  each  litter  is 
given. 

5.  The  individual  pig  payment  due 
August  1,  1916,  must  give  the  name  and 
record  number  of  each  pig  on  which  pay- 
ment is  made.  That  means  that  each 
pig  must  be  recorded  before  this  pay- 
ment is  made. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  in  the 
futurity,  each  pig  must  be  recorded  not 
later  than  August  1,  1916.  Registry 
certificate  for  each  animal  shown  in  a 
futurity  will  be  required. 

7.  An  exhibitor  can  exhibit  at  only 
one  futurity  and  this  must  be  in  the 
futurity  in  his  state.  Should  the  futur- 
ity not  fill  in  his  state,  he  is  permitted 
to  show  in  a  futurity  in  an  adjoining 
state. 

8.  Substitutions  will  not  be  allowed, 
but  nominations  are  transferable  up  to 
and  including  the  date  of  making  the 
final  litter  payment  to  the  extent  that 
once  nominated  and  properly  transferred 
from  owner  to  owner,  and  the  payment 
duly  kept  up,  any  litter  or  any  pig  in 
any  litter  may  be  exhibited,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  times  it  may  change 
hands. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  Duroc  Jersey 
breeders  to  give  this  breed  a  big  boost 
in  popularity.  There  surely  are  twenty 
breeders  in  Kansas  who  will  nr-tke  she 
nominations  as  required. 

Federal  Report  on  Farm  Animals. 

In  the  report  of  animals  on  the  farm 
in  the  United  States  January  1,  1916, 
just  made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  following  changes  are 
noted  as  compared  with  January  1,  1915: 

In  numbers,  horses  have  decreased 
39,000;  mules  increased  86,000;  milch 


cows  increased  726,000;  other  cattle  in- 
creased 2,386,000;  sheep  decreased 
794,000;  swine  increased  3,429,000. 

In  average  value  per  head,  horses  de- 
creased $1.73;  mules  increased  $1.51; 
milch  cows  decreased  $1.43;  other  cattle 
increased  $0.11;  sheep  increased  $0.67; 
swine  decreased  $1.47. 

In  total  value,  horses  decreased 
$39,634,000;  mules  increased  $16,553,000; 
milch  cows  increased  $8,781,000;  other 
cattle  increased  $83,759,000;  sheep  in- 
creased $29,661,000;  and  swine  decreased 
$65,589,000. 

The  total  value  on  January  1,  1916,  of 
all  animals  enumerated  above  was 
$6,002,784,000  as  compared  with  $5,969,- 
253,000  on  January  1,  1915,  an  increase 
of  $33,531,000,  or  0.6  per  cent. 


Is  the  farm  machinery  in  readiness  for 
spring  use?    Remember  how  much  every 


FARMER 

day  counts  when  the  spring  work  be- 
gins and  what  a  drawback  it  is  to  have 
to  stop  to  overhaul  a  machine. 

Cost  of  Carrying  Water. 

Twenty-five  gallons  of  water  is  the 
average  daily  house  use  on  most  farms. 
It  should  be  150  gallons.  To  carry  25 
gallons  means  at  least  five  trips,  and  if 
these  trips  are  up  a  hill  12  feet  high,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  160-pound  man  does 
as  much  work  in  carrying  his  body  up 
the  hill  for  25  days  as  is  required  to  dig 
and  wall  a  well  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  deep.  Most  wells  are  about  50 
feet  deep;  then  in  four  months'  time  a 
man  has  done  sufficient  work  in  carrying 
water  up  a  12-foot  hill  to  dig  a  well  and 
wall  it  right  at  his  back  porch,  and  in 
ten  years  he  has  wasted  30  wells  and 
still  has  no  well. — Department  of  Agri- 
cultural  Engineering,  University  Farm, 
Nebraska. 


One  of  the  greatest  monuments  to 
dairying  is  that  every  year  many  prac- 
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tical,  thoughtful  men  are  making  a  study 
and  a  business  of  it,  and  their  work  is 
bringing  very  satisfactory  returns.  The 
principal  arguments  for  dairying  are 
that  it  is  a  year-round  business  and  there 
is  no  top  to  the  ladder.  One  man  no 
sooner  reaches  the  top  than  another  com- 
pels him  to  step  aside  that  he  may  pass. 


There  is  gold  in  milk.  The  surest  way 
to  get  it  out  is  to  use  a  good  separator. 


Don't  purchase  the  lowest-priced  seed. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  highest- 
priced  seed  is  by  far  the  cheapest.  The 
seed  doesn't  cost  much  in  proportion  to 
the  labor  put  on  plants,  once  they  start. 


Readily  Forgiven. 

"Elsie,"  said  her  mother  to  a  little 
five-year-old  who  had  just  finished  say- 
ing her  prayers,  "did  you  ask  God  to  for- 
give you  for  being  naughty  today?" 

"Yes,  mama,  I  did,"  replied  the  child, 
"and  God  said,  'Great  Scott,  Elsie,  there's 
lots  of  'em  worser'n  you  are!" 


A 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December28,  1915 
Patent  No.  1165861 


80%  More  Efficiency 

World's  Record  Breaker — New  Limits  of  Endurance 


HUDSON  this  year  brings  out  the 
greatest  feature  ever  offered  in  a 
car.    It  is  the  Super-Six  motor — 
a  Hudson  invention,  controlled  by  Hud- 
son patents. 

This  motor,  in  official  tests,  has  broken 
all  world's  touring  stock-car  records.  In  a 
startling  way  it  has  outrivaled  Eights 
and  Twelves. 

It  has  added  80  per  cent  to  a  motor's  effi- 
ciency, without  adding  size  or  cylinders.  And 
has  proved  itself  the  most  powerful  motor  of 
its  size  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 


We  have  made  the  smoothest-running  motor 
in  the  world. 


WHY  YOU'LL  WANT  IT 


HAS  76  HORSEPOWER 

tuliniilimiiimii  inn  iiiiiii  '  ii  milium  mil  immmiii  mi  mmmmmmmiiimmm!  mil  iimmiiimmmiiimmimmiti 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  small  and  light,  sim- 
ple and  economical.  It  is  the  usual  Light  Six  size. 

But  this  size  of  motor  heretofore  delivered 
only  42  horsepower.  In  the  Super-Six  the  same 
size  delivers  76  horsepower.  That  means  80 
per  cent  more  reserve  power. 

Yet  the  motor  involves  no  experiment.  The 
only  new  feature  is  our  patented  method  of 
wiping  out  vibration. 


In  usual  running  you  don't  need  76  horse- 
power, but  there  is  many  a  time  when  you  do. 
It  makes  hard  roads  easy.  It  climbs  hills  with- 
out effort.  It  means  quick  acceleration,  mar. 
velous  flexibility. 

When  you  don't  need  it  you  simply  run  at 
half  load.  And  a  half-taxed  motor  saves  you 
gasoline  and  oil. 

Note  that  this  extra  power — this  reserve 
power — is  just  the  power  which,  in  other  motors, 
is  wasted  in  vibration. 

This  smoothness  means  bird-like  motion. 
You  never  saw  such  quiet,  effortless  performance. 

And  it  means  doubled  endurance.  There  is 
almost  no  wear  on  the  motor.  Our  most  gruel- 
ing tests — one  of  7000  miles — have  shown  no 
sign  of  wear  on  any  part  or  bearing. 


Saves  the  Waste 

This  size  of  motor 
is^legally  rated  at  29.4 
horsepower.  It  ac- 
tually creates  about 
85  horse-power. 

Heretofore  it  deliv- 
ered about  42  horse- 
power. Half  the 
power  created,  was 
lost  in  friction  caused 
by  vibration. 

Now  that  same- 
size  motor,  with  same 
fuel  consumption,  is 
made  to  deliver  76 
horsepower.  All  be- 
cause we  have  ended 
vibration. 


World's  Record  Breaker 

All  Records  up  to  100  Miles 

These  tests  were  made  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
with  a  7-passenger  Super-Six — a  touring  stock 
car — under  official  supervision  of  American 
Automobile  Association. 

WO  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  pas- 
senger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

Two  laps  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2 
sec.    A  new  record  in  quick  acceleration. 


Have  the  nearest  Hudson  dealer  take  you 
for  a  ride.  Note  the  marvelous  performance. 
It  will  make  you  a  Super-Six  enthusiast. 

You  will  not  want  an  ordinary  Six  when  you 
prove  the  Super-Six  nearly  twice  as  efficient. 
You  will  not  want  a  lower-priced  Six  when  you 
see  what  the  Super-Six  saves  you.  You  will 
not  want  an  Eight  or 
i  n        i»n.  m        Twelve    when  you 

1  see  that  a  Six,  with 
less  weight  and  less 
cylinders,  vastly  out- 
performs it. 

You  will  want  the 
Hudson  Super  -  Six. 
And  the  luxurious 
bodies,  built  without 
regard  to  cost,  will 
make  it  seem  doubly 
attractive. 

Go  and  take  a  ride. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton 

$1375 

at  Detroit 

Five  Other  Body  Styles 
HUDSON  MOTOR 
CAR  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 


KANSAS. 

Hutchinson — Hutchinson  Motor  Car  Co.,  109-11  E.  Sherman  St. 
Wichita — Hudson  Sales  Company,  231  S.  Topeka  Ave. 
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We  want  you  to  read  these  letters! 

if  you  wear  rubber  boots  you'll  be 
interested.    They  give  some 
remarkable  opinions  on 

Goodrich 

"HIPRESS" 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Brown  and  White  Rubber  Footwear 

"With  the  Red-Line  'round  the  top" 

The  most  convincing  testimony  in  the  world — just  what 
boot  and  shoe  wearers  like  yourself  think  of  "  HI  PRESS" 
—men  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska. 
For  instance  —  Wra.  F.  Gleue,  of  Gleue  Bros.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.,  who  KNOWS  Footwear,  told  us  they  had 
testimony  given  under  oath  showing  where  "HIPRESS" 
wore  twice  as  long  as  other  boots  and  shoes.  Said  their 
footwear  business  last  year  increased  actually  25  %  — 
due  to  "HIPRESS."  You  can't  get  away  from  such 
proof— and  we're  going  to  give  you  more. 

Watch  this  space  for  further  word  from  "HIPRESS"  users. 
And  remember— "HIPRESS"  is  the  only  Rubber  Footwear 
in  the  world  MOLDED  INTO  ONE  SOLID  PIECE!  Avoid 
imitations  —  the  genuine  always  has  the  RED  LINE 
'ROUND  THE  TOP. 

The  B.F.Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Makers  of  tbe  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tires 
"Best  in  the  Long  Run" 


When  you  buy  Rubbers  insist  on  the 
genuine  Goodrich-made 

STRAIGHT-LINK 

for  best  fit— longest  wear 


No  Other  Tractors  and  Plows  Have  Met  Such  Tests 

it  VERY  Tractors  and  Plows  have  met  the  test  of  actual  field  use  in  the 
A\  hands  of  owners  so  successfully  that  there  are  more  acres  plowed  by 
^  Avery  Outfits  than  by  any  other  make.  They  have  also  met  the  test  of 
competitive  contests— have  been  entered  in  every  important  contest  and  demonstration  ever 
held— they  took  part  in  all  six  of  the  1915  Tractor  Plowing  Demonstrations  at  Enid,  Hutchinson, 
Fremont,  Sioux  Falls,  Champaign  and  Bloomington,  and  in  every  case  proved  all  we  claim  for 
them.  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  also  met  the  hardest  test  of  all— introduced  by  a  sold- 
on-approval  policy  to  be  paid  for  only  after  they  had  made  good  in  the  field  and  had  been 
accepted  by  the  purchaser.  No  other  make  of  Tractors  and  Plows  have  met  such  tests. 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  stand  today  as  the  most  thoroughly  tested  out  and  proved 
successful  make  of  Tractors  and  Plows  built. 

Learn  AH  the  Facts  About  the  Avery  Outfits 

Best  power  for  threshing  and  road  build- 
ing as  well  as  for  farming.    Prices — 3-plow 
Tractor  $760  cash;  4-plow  Tractor  $1120 
cash;  5-plow  $16S0;  G-plow  $2145:  8-10 
plow,  $2475.    Special  smaller  size  tractor 
for  $295.    All  built  and  backed  by  a  com- 
pany having  a  large  factory  and  many 
branch  houses  which  in- 
suro  prompt  and  perma- 
nent service. 

Write  now  for  new  1916 
Avery  catalog. 


These  are  some  of  the  advantages  you  get  in 
an  Avery  Tractor:  sliding  frame;  two-speed 
gears  :doubledrive  ;s!ow-speed  special  tractor 
motor,  extra  large  crankshaft,  renewable 
inner  cylinder  walls;  no  pumps  or  fan. 
Entire  outfit  is  built  by  one  company.  You 
can  also  get  a  "Yellow  Fellow — Grain- 
Saver"  Separator  in  sizes 
to  fit  each  size  Tractor. 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows 
are  built  in  sizes  to  fit 
any  size  farm. 


See  All  Six  Sizes  Avery  Trac- 
tors at  Kansas  City  Tractor 
Show,  February  7th  to  12th 


Avery  Company,  1421  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House  or  Jobber 


One  Man  Outfits  6  Sizes  Fit  Any  Size  Farm 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize ! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  Is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  ?1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.    Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Stock  Judging  Contests  at  Fairs 

Excellent  fifeans  For  Teaching  'Boys  and  Girls  the  'Points 
VC^hich  'Determine  VPhether  an  Animal  is  Good  or  Inferior 

T 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


HE  following  suggestions  for 
furthering  the  commendable  work 
now  being  done  along  the  line  of 
boys'  and  girls'  contests,  arc  offered  by 
Carl  P.  Thompson  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  Kansas  Agricultural  College: 

"One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  vari- 
ous county  fairs  held  each  year  in  the 
state,  is  to  promote  or  stimulate  interest 
in  better  agriculture  and  especially  bet- 
ter live  stock.  To  do  this,  the  fair  as- 
sociations offer  each  year  thousands  of 
dollars  as  premiums  in  the  various 
classes  of  live  stock  and  farm  produce. 
This  encourages  the  breeders  of  good 
stock  to  bring  it  out  to  the  fair  to  put 
it  in  competition,  to  have  it  compared 
with  those  of  his  brother  breeder  and 
have  it  passed  upon  by  a  competent 
judge.  This  practice  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation  as  it  gives  the 
men  who  show  their  stock  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  go  on  and  im- 
prove their  herds.  Many  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  go  through  the  barns  by  the 
thousands,  or  watch  the  stock  as  it  is 
being  placed,  here  get  inspiration  and  go 
home  determined  to  breed  up  their  herds 
and  feed  their  stock  a  little  better. 

"While  this  is  all  good  and  commen- 
dable, I  believe  we  are  overlooking  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  or 
duties  of  our  county  fairs.  We  are  com- 
ing to  realize  more  and  more  each  day 
that  the  future  improvement  of  our 
farming  operations,  as  well  as  our  live 
stock,  is  going  to  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  rising  generation — the 
boys  and  girls.  Only  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Kansas  will 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  an 
agricultural  college.  How  can  they  be 
expected  to  make  much  improvement  in 
live  stock  over  which  they  may  soon 
have  control,  if  they  do  not  at  some  time 
in  some  way  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  judging  or  selecting  of  live 
stock?  In  studying  stock  judging,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  not  only  what 
are  the  desirable  points  of  an  animal  and 
where  to  find  them,  but  "why  such  points 
are  important.  They  learn  the  bad 
qualities  of  an  animal  and  why  certain 
things  are  undesirable  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  Such  a  training  not  only  enables 
the  boy  or  girl  to  select  wisely,  in  buy- 
ing, but  it  enables  them  to  improve  or 
breed  up  their  herds  by  intelligently 
selecting  the  best  individuals  they  pro- 
duce and  properly  mating  them,  and  this 
is  vastly  more  important.  My  experi- 
ence in  conducting  boys'  and  girls'  judg- 
ing contests  at  county  fairs  and  farm 
and  home  institutes,  proves  to  me  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Kansas  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
and  eager  to  learn  how  properly  to  judge 
and  select  the  various  classes  of  live 
stock. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  or- 
ganization or  group  of  organizations  can 
reach  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  can  the 
numerous  county  fairs  over  the  state, 
and  I  believe  the  various  fair  associa- 
tions would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  set  aside  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
offer  as  premiums  for  boys'  and  girls' 
live  stock  judging  contests  at  their  fairs 
next  faTl.  As  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
such  premiums  should  be,  I  might  say 
that  in  counties  where  breeders  of  pure 
bred  stock  will  sell  them  reasonably,  a 
pure  bred  pig,  calf  or  sheep  might  be 
offered.  A  very  valuable  prize  that  is 
often  given,  is  a  free  trip  to  the  agricul- 
tural college  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  In  other  cases,  cash  premiums 
can  be  given,  and  attractive  ribbons 
should  always  be  provided. 

"If  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  notified  early  in  the  season  it  will 
provide  a  competent  live  stock  judge  for 
as  many  points  as  possible,  this  judge 
to  conduct  the  contest  the  week  of  the 
fair.  The  only  expense  for  the  contest 
work  will  be  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  judge.  The  same  man  who  conducts 
the  contest  often  may  act  as  judge  for 
the  live  stock  at  the  fair.  In  such  cases 
the  only  additional  expense  will  be  the 
regular  five  dollar  fee.  The  stock  for 
judging  purposes  could  be  selected  from 
that  on  exhibition  at  the  fair.  All  boys 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  residents  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  fair 
is  held,  are  eligible  to  enter  the  contest, 
provided  they  have  not  attended  an  agri- 
cultural college.  Entrance  blanks  will 
be  furnished  by  the  agricultural  college 
and  each  boy  or  girl  must  fill  in  the 
blank  with  the  name  of  the  secretary  of 
the  fair  not  later  than  nine  o'clock  of  the 
morning  or  mornings  set  for  the  contest 
to  be  held.  No  fee  will  be  charged  for 
entrance  to  contests. 

"Before  placing  the  animals,  the  man 


in  charge  will  give  instructions  for  judg- 
ing each  class  of  stock.  The  contestant 
will  be  required  to  place  the  class  and 
write  on  a  blank  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose, his  reasons  for  so  placing.  The 
judge  will  then  place  the  classes  and  give 
his  reasons. 

"The  fair  association  should  announce 
the  boys'  and  girls'  judging  contest  in  its 
circulars  and  premium  list  and  should 
also  advertise  it  in  the  papers  several 
weeks  before  the  fair.  Any  boy  or  girl 
who  expects  to  take  part  and  who  wjll 
write  the  extension  division  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  will  be.  sent  information 
on  stock  judging.  The  classes  of  stock 
to  be  judged  should  be  draft  horses,  heef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  and  hogs. 

"While  each  fair  association  may  ar- 
range its  own  premiums  for  these  con- 
tests, I  would  suggest  the  following  as 
being  very  satisfactory:  First  premium 
in  all  classes,  $5,  the  honor  to  be  desig- 
nated by  a  blue  ribbon ;  second,  $3,  red 
ribbon;  third,  $2,  yellow  ribbon;  fourth, 
$1,  white  ribbon. 

"For  the  boy  or  girl  proving  the  best 
judge  of  all  classes  of  stock,  a  free  trip 
to  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  agri- 
cultural college,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  or  a 
pure  bred  calf,  pig,  or  sheep,  should  be 
given. 

"There  should  be  a  boys'  and  girls' 
live  stock  judging  contest  held  at  every 
county  or  local  fair  in  the  state  this  fall 
and  any  fair  association  contemplating 
adding  such  contest  should  write  to  the 
Divison  of  Extension,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kan.,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  secure  further  information  and 
the  services  of  a  man  to  conduct  the 
contest." 


Kansas  City  Tractor  Show. 

A  farm  tractor  show  will  be  held  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  7  to  12  in- 
clusive, by  the  recently  organized  Kan- 
sas City  Tractor  Club.  Kansas  City  is 
one  of  the  big  distributing  points  for 
farm  tractors  of  all  kinds,  and  all  makes 
of  tractors  will  be  shown.  The  exhibits 
will  be  housed  in  a  large  double-walled 
tent  located  one-half  block  east  of  the 
Union  Station.  It  will  be  properly 
heated  and  well  lighted. 

The  annual  automobile  show  will  be 
held  the  same,  week  in  the  J.  I.  Case 
Building.  Visitors  can  thus  attend  both 
shows  on  the  one  trip. 

Co-Operate  in  Saving  Ice. 

Co-operation  should  be  practiced 
among  Kansas  farmers  in  putting  up 
ice  for  home  consumption. 

Several  principles  are  involved  in  keep- 
ing ice.  There  should  be  good  under- 
drainage  to  carry  off  water  as  the  ice 
melts,  for  water  is  a  conductor  of  heat. 
Water  melts  ice  much  faster  than  does 
air.  Perfect  ventilation  above  the  ice 
is  required  to  keep  the  covering  of  the 
insulating  material  as  dry  as  possible. 
If  wet,  the  covering  forms  a  conductor  of 
heat. 

Ice  must  be  well  packed  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  air  between  the  ice  cakes. 
Good  insulation  at  sides  and  bottom 
must  be  provided. 

CYPRESS  IS  ROT-EEISITANT. 

An  ice  house  14  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  10  feet  high  from  ground  to  eaves 
is  of  good  size  for  the  average  farm. 
Materials  that  may  be  used  are  stone, 
brick,  concrete,  or  wood.  Wood  is  bet- 
ter in  many  ways  although  it  has  one 
objection — the  tendency  to  rot.  Cypress 
is  a  rot-resisting  M  ood.  Concrete  is  good 
for  the  foundation  and  should  extend 
below  the  frost  line  and  from  1  to  1* 
feet  above  the  ground  level  so  the  sills 
will  always  be  dry. 

Unless  the  soil  is  well  drained,  some 
artificial  method  is  necessary.  Tiling 
or  ditches  filled  with  rocks  or  broken 
brick  will  do.  It  is  well  to  spread  a  layer 
of  small  rocks  or  clinkers  or  similar  ma- 
terial over  the  floor.  A  layer  of  straw 
should  come  next,  although  sawdust  is 
often  used  instead. 

DOUBLE  WALLS  DESIRABLE. 

The  walls  may  be  either  single  or 
double.  Single  walls  of  matched  boards 
covered  with  paper  on  the  outside  are 
good.  Double  walls  are  much  better, 
however,  on  account  of  the  better  insula- 
tion. 

In  building  the  double-walled  house 
the  paper  is  put  on  the  two  by  four  up- 
rights with  boards  on  both  sides.  This 
leaves  a  four  inch  dead  air  space  and  if 
this  air  space  is  partitioned  every  three 
or  four  feet  with  a  strip  of  tarred  paper 
the  insulation  will  be  even  better  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  up  and  down  cir- 
culation. Sawdust  is  often  used  for  fill- 
ing this  air  space. 

The  roof  may  be  almost  anything 
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that  will  turn  water,  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  provide  ventilation.  To  insure  the 
last,  small  doors  near  the  top  at  both 
ends  will  suffice  for  the  small  ice  house. 
If  these  doors  are  left  open  occasionally 
on  dry  days,  the  resulting  air  currents 
will  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  warm, 
moisture-laden  air. 

TO  MAKE  ICE  KEEP. 

Place  the  first  layer  on  edge  and  the 
others  in  a  horizontal  position.  Every 
third  layer — regardless  of  how  packed — 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  divisions 
will  not  coincide  with  those  in  adjacent 
layers.  Pack  the  ice  to  within  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  the  walls.  Space  left 
should  be  filled  with  sawdust,  if  obtain- 
able, although  straw  will  do.  Each  cake 
-  should  be  left  about  an  inch  from  its 
neighbor  on  either  side  and  a  top  layer, 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  of  sawdust 
or  straw  should  be  placed  over  the  top. 

The  ice  house  described  is  almost  en- 
tirely above  ground  but  there  is  another 
type  partly  above  and  partly  below 
ground  and  still  another  that  is  almost 
entirely  below  ground.  As  a  rule,  the 
first  type  can  be  more  easily  and  eco- 
nomically built.  A  ton  of  ice  occupies 
approximately  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
cubic  feet,  and  four  or  five  tons  is  usu- 
ally all  a  single  family  will  use  in  a 
season.  Where  the  cost  of  ice  is  small,  a 
cheaper  shed  can  be  used  with  a  rela- 
tively high  loss  of  ice  from  melting.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  ice  is  high, 
it  is  better  to  build  a  more  expensive 
shed,  for  the  loss  from  melting  will  thus 
be  lessened. — F.  A.  Wirt,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Threshing  Sudan  Grass. 
H.  F.  B.,  Marshall  County,  read  in 
Kansas  Farmer  recently  of  the  trouble 
one  of  our  Colorado  readers  was  having 
in  threshing  his  Sudan  grass.  He  writes 
that  he  cut  the  two  acres  which  he  grew 
this  year,  with  a  corn  binder  and  shocked 
it  as  he  would  wheat.  In  October  when 
he  threshed  his  wheat,  the  Sudan  was 
thoroughly  dry  and  it  was  threshed  with- 
out difficulty  with  the  same  machine 
that  threshed  the  wheat.  The  riddles 
were  simply  changed  and  arranged  as 
for  threshing  headed  cane.  Some  of  the 
grass  was  nine  feet  high,  but  it  was  dry 
and  went  through  the  machine  and  the 
straw  was  blown  into  the  hay  mow. 
Our  correspondent  says  no  "one  need  be 
afraid  to  put  it  through  the  thresher  if 
it  is  dry  and  proper  caution  is  exercised 
in  not  feeding  it  into  the  machine  too 
rapidly. 


Kafir  Forage  for  Lambs. 

N.  E.  M.,  Jewell  County,  asks  if  sowed 
kafir  forage  is  a  good  feed  for  lambs. 
He  is  planning  to  fatten  two  thousand 
lambs  and  wishes  to  use  this  kafir  as 
roughage. 

Lambs  can  use  a  reasonable  amount  of 
such  roughage,  but  it  will  not  make  any- 
where as  near  as  satisfactory  a  roughage 
for  fattening  as  will  alfalfa.  Lambs 
cannot  use  to  good  advantage,  such  low 
grade  roughage  as  cattle  can  use.  They 
need  a  ration  fairly  rich  in  protein  and 
if  no  alfalfa  is  fed  the  protein  allow- 
ance would  have  to  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal. 
Kafir  silage  would  be  much  better  rough- 
age for  the  lambs  than  would  the  dry 
kafir. 


Corn  Growing  in  Kansas. 

Bulletin  No.  205,  entitled  growing  corn 
in  Kansas,  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  useful  publications  that  has  been 
issued  by  our  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  recent  years.  It  is  partly  based 
on  experimental  work  on  the  'station 
farm,  but  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation is  given  as  a  result  of  careful 
studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  best  farmers  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 

Kansas  ranks  sixth  in  the  state  of  the 
LTnion  in  the  production  of  corn.  The 
average  acre  yield  for  the  ten-year  period 
1905-1914,  was  19.6  bushels.  According 
to  the  statements  made  in  this  bulletin, 
a  yield  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  an  acre  will  be  required,  under 
average  conditions,  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  when  the  producer  is 
allowed  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor,  proper 
compensation  for  depreciation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est on  his  investment.  The  average 
Kansas  corn  grower  is  evidently  work- 
ing for  a  very  low  wage. 

Plans  should  now  be  under  way  for 
the  growing  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  com- 
ing year,  and  this  bulletin  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  corn  grower  in  the 
state.  We  would  urge  that  they  not 
only  secure  a  copy  but  carefully  study 
the  contents.  The  following  summary 
sets  forth,  briefly,  the  principal  facts 
given  in  this  pamphlet: 

The  low  acre  yield  of  corn  in  Kansas 
is  due  primarily  to  growing  this  crop 
under  conditions  to  which  it  is  not 
adapted. 


Corn  thrives  best  on  deep,  fertile,  fri- 
able loam  soils,  where  the  climate  is 
warm  and  humid,  with  frequent  showers 
and  plenty  of  sunshine.  It  is  easily  in- 
jured by  drouth  and  hot  winds. 

The  average  acre  yield  of  corn  in  Kan- 
sa*s  has  steadily  decreased,  primarily  be- 
cause of  depletion  of  the  fertility  and 
the  humus  of  the  soil  and  lack  of  crop 
rotation. 

Rotations  including  corn,  small  grains 
and  a  legume  are  most  practicable  for 
most  Eastern  Kansas  farms. 

Home-grown  seed  of  an  acclimated 
variety,  suitable  in  size  and  maturity 
and  of  good  quality,  gives  best  results. 

The  popular  opinion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  seed  every  few  years  is 
erroneous,  provided  the  seed  is  properly 
selected. 

Two  general  methods  of  planting  corn 
are  practiced  in  Kansas,  namely  surface- 
planting  and  listing.  The  two  methods 
are  each  adapted  to  certain  conditions, 
and  are  superior  one  to  the  other  only 
when  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
respectively  adapted  exist. 

The  listing  method  of  growing  corn  is 
adapted  to  regions  having  limited  rain- 
fall and  light  types  of  soil.  Listed  corn 
can  be  planted  and  cultivated  more 
readily  and  cheaply  than  surface-planted 
corn,  and  is  more  drouth-resistant. 

The  surface-planting  method  of  grow- 
ing corn  is  adapted  to  regions  having 
abundant  precipitation  and  heavy  types 
of  soil.    Surface-planted  corn  is  not  so 


susceptible  to  damage  from  heavy  rains 
as  is  listed  corn,  makes  a  quicker  and 
more  abundant  growth,  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  develops  a  larger  capac- 
ity for  production. 

Early  and  thorough  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  for  corn  usually  results  in 
profitable  increases  in  yield. 

The  best  time  to  plant  in  Northern 
Kansas  is  frcm  May  1  to  May  20;  in 
Southern  Kansas  from  April  10  to  May  1. 

Much  of  the  corn  grown  in  Kansas  is 
planted  too  thick.  Under  average  con- 
ditions, a  stand  that  will  average  one 
stalk  every  twenty-one  or  twenty-four 
inches  in  Eastern  Kansas,  and  every 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  Western 
Kansas,  is  sufficient  to  produce  maxi- 
mum yields.  Early-maturing,  small- 
growing,  varieties  should  be  planted 
thicker  than  large-growing,  late-matur- 
ing varieties. 

Experiments  show  that  from  four  to 
six  cultivations  are  as  many  as  can 
usually  be  applied  to  corn  with  profit. 
The  opportuneness  of  the  cultivations  is 
more  important  than  the  number. 

Deep,  late  cultivations  that  result  in 
the  destruction  of  many  corn  roots,  may 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Reasonably  dry  corn,  when  kept  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  will  shrink  in 
weight  from  5  to  15  per  cent  when  stored 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  de- 
pending on  the  condition  of  the  corn 
when  cribbed,  and  the  seasonal  condi- 
tions that  follow. 


The  vitality  or  germinating  power  of 
the  seed  planted  has  much  to  do  with 
the  yield.  A  high  degree  of  vitality  in 
seed  corn  is  indicated  by  firm  ears  and 
bright,  glossy  kernels. 

Seed  corn  should  be  selected  in  the 
field  after  the  corn  is  mature  and  be- 
fore the  first  hard  freeze  occurs,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is 
subjected  to  freezing  temperature. 

A  germination  test  should  always  be 
made  to  determine  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  planted. 


Saved  Over  a  Mile  a  Day. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  barns  and 
yards  on  one  Nebraska  farm  has  been 
able  to  save  the  operator  1.75  miles 
walk  between  the  house  and  barn  each 
day  without  increasing  the  labor  of  doing 
other  work  about  the  yards  and  without 
bringing  the  barn  too  close  to  the  house. 
The  agricultural  engineering  department 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  sug- 
gested the  rearrangements  has  made 
similar  savings  on  other  farms  in  Ne- 
braska, plans  of  which  are  on  file  in  the 
office  of  that  department.  A  list  of 
these  plans,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription, may  be  obtained  upon  request. 


Don't  forget  to  clean  up  the  orchard 
and  cut  out  the  borers.  All  dried  fruit 
remaining  on  the  trees  should  be  re- 
moved as  this  harbors  diseases  and  may 
greatly  lessen  the  value  of  the  new  crop. 
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RUMELT8-16" 
$T50 


Note  These 
Features 

Control— Full  control  of  entire 
outfit  from  operator's  seat. 

Enclosed  Gearing— Every 

gear  a  steel  gear  and  all  cut 
gears  excepting  bull  geai — all 
gears  encased  and  running  in 
oil,  including  bull  gear. 

Roller  Bearings— Roller  bear- 
ings exclusively  used  throughout. 

Heavy-Duty  Engine— Four- 
cylinder,  heavy-duty  engine— 
Rumely  made. 


Durability— Rigid  I-beam 
frame  construction. 

No  Extras— Prices  are  for  trac- 
tor complete  with  plows. 


CASH 

E0.B.  La  Porte 


This  new  Rumely  model  has  met 
with  instant  success  because 
it  fills  all  requirements  for  a  small 
farm  tractor — and  it  is  built  by  a 
company  that  knows  how. 

It  is  strictly  a  one-man  outfit — tractor  and  plows 
are  combined  in  one  machine,  and  the  control 
of  the  entire  outfit  is  from  the  operator's  seat. 

With  the  Rumely  you  plow  just  the  same  as  with 
a  horse  gang — the  plows  are  where  you  can  see 
them  and  you  know  how  the  outfit  is  working 
every  minute.  You  can  back  with  your  plows, 
make  short  turns  and  cut  square  corners. 

Besides  plowing,  this  tractor  will  pull  your  discs, 
harrows,  mowers,  drills  and  binders — it  will  oper- 
ate your  silage  cutter,  hay  baler,  corn  sheller,  small 
separator  and  feed  grinder.  In  fact,  handle  all  your 
power  jobs,  draw -bar  or  belt.  When  used  for 
other  than  plowing,  plows  are  quickly  detached. 

We  make  the  same  design  in  a  three-plow  tractor 
—"12-24."    Price  $975.00  cash,  f.  o.  b.  La  Porte. 

Send  for  a  catalog  completely  describing  this 
new  Rumely  model. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 

Wichita,  Kan.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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IT'S  LIKE 
GETTING  EXTRA 
MILK  CHECKS 

Suppose  you  got 
an  extra  milk 
check  of  $25  to  $50 
every  month. 
•Twould  be  only 
equal  to  the  saving:  you'll  receive 
you  install  a 

~H in  m  a  n  Milker 

Then  you  can  milk  your  cows  at  one-third  of 
the  time  and  expense  because  each  Hinman  unit 
takes  the  place  of  a  hand-milker.  A  three-unit 
outfit  enables  a  man,  or  even  a  boy,  to  milk  at 
the  rate  of  about  25  cows  an  hour,  and  weigh  and 
record  the  milk.  The  milk  will  be  cleaner  than  by 
the  hand  method.  Hundreds  of  dairymen  report 
that  the  milk  yield  is  increased  by  the  Hinman. 
Hundreds  of  others  are  saving  the  expense  of 
hired  men. 

The  Hinman  Milker  has  been  awarded  six  gold 
medals  and  diplomas,  including  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  but  the  most 
gratifying  honor  of  all  is  the  number  of  Hinmans 
in  every  dairy  vicinity. 

May  we  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  Hin- 
man users  living  nearest  you,  so  that  you  can  let 
them  tell  you  in  their  own  words  what  the 
Hinman  will  save  you? 

Over  360,000  cows  are  milked  daily  with  Hlnman's. 

FREE  MILKER  BOOK 

explains  the  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the  sim- 
ple Hinman  Milker.  It  win  help  you  see  for  your- 
self that  a  Hinman  outfit  in  your  stable  will  save 
enough  in  one  year  to  more  than  pay  its  original 

cost. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


53-63  Elizabeth  St. 


Oneida,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Earn 
JEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  $3,000  a  year 
and  better  with  this  new 
machine.    You    can  too. 
You  need  no  experience. 
We  teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple  lesson. 
Start  right  at  home.   Everywhere  there's 
plenty  of  money  and  big  cash  profits  waiting 
for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory— a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tiro  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.  Let  the  money 
roll  in.  _  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

Far  this  FREE  Book 
A  valuable  truide  to  power 
and  wealth.  It  gives  the  com. 
plete  details.  How  to  start. 
How  to  succeed.  „_--__-._, 
Tells  all  about  your  ^•■■■■■■■■» 

work  can  be     •    Eouipment Company 
done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in     *  (062  Capitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.    Write  for  it     £       Indianapolis.  Ind. 
today.    A  postcard  will  do.  ♦Gentlemen: 
Get  your  ITKEE  copy.  •       Please  send  me  your 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  /d^fc?r,XfIS 

COMPANY  .  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

1062  Capitol  Ave.  ^Name  

INDIANAPOLIS  .*„ 

INDIANA  *  Address  


05  UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 


Jhn&ucaAL  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

send  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel*  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  writefor  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box   3091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GALVANIZE  D« 
HOLLOW  WALL 
CYPRESS  LINED; 

SJM) 


Most  practical  silo,  non-freez- 
ing, non-molding.  Steel  protects1 
from  wind,  tain,  heat,  cold,  fire, 
7ermin,  wood  lining,  hollow  walls 
and  tarred  felt  insure  perfect  ensilage 
to  outer  edge.  Strong,  durable  Gal- 
vanized ladder  and  air-tight,  hinged 
doors.  Built  in  sections,  add  more  as 
stock  increases. 

"Silo  Facta  in  a  Nut  Shell" 

eent  FREE  to  any  address  Telle  faults  and 
advantages  of  ALL  KINDS  of  silos  la 
text  book  on  siloB  and  t;tock  raising.  Shows 
how  to  save  price  of  ailo  first  year.  Sena 
for  it  TODAY.   It's  FREE. 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  COMPANY 

307  EleTtnlh  tie.         Conntll  BluBa,  la  J 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 
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Working  Up  to  Pure  Bred  Herd 


FEW  farmers  in  Kansas  have  given 
more  thought  to  weeding  put  the 
poor  cows  and  breeding  up  a  profi- 
table grade  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  than 
Harry  D.  Burger  of  Nemaha  County. 
Some  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Burger  was 
milking  twenty-three  Shorthorn  cows 
that  he  thought  were  good 'ones,  but  no 
records  had  been  kept  on  them.  He 
wanted  definite  information  and  began 
to  keep  records  by  weighing  the  milk 
and  making  butter  fat  tests.  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  only  twelve  cows 
were  left,  the  others  being  so  poor  in 
milk  production  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  good  beef  cows,  they  were 
shown  to  be  unprofitable. 

Of  the  original  twenty-three,  only  four 
were  retained  as  being  the  sort  for  foun- 
dation •  stock.  These  four  cows,  the 
yearly  average  of  which  was  448.7 
pounds  of  butter,  were  bred  to  a  good 
registered  Holstein  bull,  and  to  bring 
the  herd  up  to  a  good  workable  size  six 
unregistered  Holstein  heifers  were  pur- 
chased in  addition  to  the  four  Short- 
horns retained. 

These  six  Holstein  heifers  have  proven 
their  worth  by  producing  an  average  of 
470.3  pounds  of  butter  each,  in  one  year, 
under  ordinary  farm  care.  From  this 
foundation  the  herd  of  females  has  in- 
creased to  nearly  fifty  head,  about  half 
of  the  number  being  of  milking  age  and 
of  high  production. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  grades,  even 
of  such  high  production,  Mr.  Burger 
bought  a  few  registered  Holstein  heifers, 
and  these  have  now  increased  in  num- 
bers till  he  finds  it  necessary  to  sell  his 
entire  stock  of  grades  to  make  room  for 
the  fast-increasing  herd  of  pure  breds. 
This  is  a  typical  case  of  how  a  real 
dairyman  gradually  developed,  not  only 
his  herd,  but  his  own  ability  to  handle 
better  cows. 


Saving  on  the  Ration. 

"Too  many  dairymen,  especially  those 
just  beginning  the  business,"  says  L.  L. 
De  Bra  in  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review,  "do 
not  realize  the  importance  of  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  feed  question. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  a  well  known  Cali- 
fornia dairyman  with  whom  I  talked 
the  other  day.  I  asked  him  how  he. 
could  afford  his  three  hired  men  when  he 
was  not  feeding  more  cows  than  his 
neighbors,  who  had  only  one  or  two  men. 
In  reply,  he  showed  me  how  he  saved 
the  wages  of  one  man  by  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  feeding  the  cows. 

"'A  saving  of  only  five  cents  a  day 
on  each  cow  amounts  to  $1.50  a  month,' 
he  said,  and  that  figures  up  to  $45  a 
month  for  thirty  cows.  The  $45  will 
pay  for  the  hired  man,  and  I  always  ar- 
range the  work  so  that  the  hired  men 
pay  me  well  for  the  investment. 

"T  attended  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Berkeley  for  awhile,  and  while  there  I 
made  a  special  study  of  feeds.  A  cow, 
you  see,  requires  considerable  more  at- 
tention than  a  work  horse  when  it  comes 
to  feeding,  because  with  the  cow  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  milk  the  cow  will 
give  and  your  profit  or  loss  on  the  in- 
vestment,'whereas  the  old  horse  usually 
manages  to  stumble  through  his  daily 
work  whether  he  is  fed  right  or  not. 
There  are  feeds  that  will  keep  a  cow 


alive — many  of  them.  There  are  feeds 
that  will  keep  the  cow  alive — and 
healthy.  And  there  are  feeds  that  will 
not  only  keep  the  cow  alive  and  healthy, 
but  will  also  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  milk. 
The  wise  dairyman,  after  getting  the 
best  cows  his  purse  can  afford,  will 
make  it  a  special  point  to  study  their 
individual  feed  requirements  and  give 
them  the  kind  and  quantity  of  feed  that 
will  prove  the  best  investment.  And 
this  cannot  be  done  by  guesswork.  It 
requires  constant  study  and  attention. 
The  feed  question,  the  selection  of  the 
most  profitable  ration,  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  usually  be  trusted  to  the  hired 
man.  It  is  a  proposition  where  the  boss 
himself,  should  be  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

••  'With  the  ration  decided  upon,  a  lit- 
tle study  of  the  markets  will  usually  pay 
well,  at  least  it  does  me.  Prices  of  most 
feeds  vary  from  time  to  time.  I  buy 
in  large  quantities  and  pay  spot  cash. 
That  not  only  enables  me  to  buy  cheaper, 
but  it  also  leaves  me  in  a  position  to 
take  the  advantage  of  bargain  prices  be- 
cause, with  plenty  of  feed  always  on 
hand,  I  can  buy  when  prices  are  low  and 
I  very  seldom  have  to  buy  when  prices 
are  high. 

"  "And  I  suppose  that  the  average 
small  dairy  finds  it  best  to  buy  mixed 
feeds,  but  I  don't  take  to  them  myself. 
The  basis  of  all  these  wonderful  mixed 
feeds  are  just  common  mill  feeds  or 
alfalfa  meal.  I  buy  the  straight  mill 
feeds  and  I  buy  molasses  by  the  barrel. 
Then  I  mix  up  my  feeds  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ration  I  am  feeding. 
No,  I  don't  go  much  on  alfalfa  meal  at 
prevailing  prices.' 

"This  dairyman  has  a  large,  well  con- 
structed feed -room  where  he  keeps  his 
molasses  and  mill  feeds.  He,  himself, 
supervises  the  mixing  and  the  feeding 
and  he  sees  to  it  that  there  is  no  waste 
in  handling.  This.it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
being  miserly;  it  is  being-  sensible.  The 
dairyman  buys  feed  with  the  view  of 
getting  his  money  back  with  good  inter- 
est in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  that  is  wasted 
on  the  ground,  or  that  goes  undigested 
through  an  overfed  or  improperly  fed 
animal,  is  a  total  loss.  Eliminating  that 
loss  goes  far  toward  making  dairying 
more  profitable." 


Milk  Production  Requires  Feed. 

It  is  easily  possible  for  the  herd  with 
the  big  feed  bill  to  return  the  highest 
net  profit.  Economy  in  milk  cow  feed- 
ing does  not  necessarily  mean  keeping 
the  cost  of  the  ration  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. If  this  were  true,  the  best  ration 
that  could  be  fed  would  be  barely  a 
maintenance  ration  and  no  one  would 
expect  any  production  from  so  meagre 
an  allowance.  The  cow  that  has  capa- 
city for  turning  feed  into  milk,  must 
be  supplied  with  a  liberal  milk-producing 
ration  in  order  to  return  the  most  profit. 

We  were  recently  reading  the  story  of 
the  development  of  a  cow  that  held  a 
state  record  for  production.  She  was 
first  purchased  as  a  two-year-old  for 
$65  and  was  then  regarded  as  only  an 
ordinary  dairy  cow.  Her  owner  began 
to  feed  and  care  for  her  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible  and  the  cow  responded  with 
phenomenal  production.    This  man  has 
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GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
king-s  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  mailing 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  :;nd 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topelca,  Kansas 


For  Top  Market 
Prices,  Consign 
Your  Live  Stock 


to 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
&  GO. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  Chicago  S.  St.  Joseph 
S.  Omaha  Denver  E.  St.  Louis 
So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City 
E.  Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without  shucksj 
and  grind  all  kinds  of  small  grain,  and 
head  kaffir. 

Stock  Thrive  Best  on 
Ground  Feed 

Bowsher  Mills  are  differently 
Btructed  from  others.  EiigM  rawing, 
handy  to  operate.  In  10'sizes  from 
2  to  25  H.  P.  Sold  with  or  without 
elevator.  We  also  make  Sweep 
Grinders.  Write  today. 


C.  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
PATTERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 
General  Agents.  122S  W.  11th  St. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  4 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming1, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  S5  quarts 

per  hour.  M3dc  alio  in  four  ^m 
larger  siies  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here. 


it  savea  in  CT-- 

aloff,  folder  and  "direct-from-factnry" 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  cave  rr. 

ALBAUGM -DOVER  CO. 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Ditching  and  Sub-Soil  Plow 

This  plow  will  save  you  more  monej 
than  any  other  imple» 
iment  on  your  farm. 


Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices 

LARIMER  COMPANY,  EOLA,  ILLINOIS 
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been  dairying  for  a  good  many  years  but 
it  took  him  ten  years  to  learn  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  the  dairy  business 
lay  in  developing  a  high  class  herd  and 
feeding  the  animals  in  production  to 
their  capacity  for  production. 

Dairying  Gives  Winter  Job. 

In  practically  every  business  there  are 
dull  seasons  of  the  year  when  little 
profit  is  coining  in.  This  is  true  of  farm- 
ing, especially  some  types.  Some  farm- 
ers seem  to  enjoy  these  dull  periods 
rather  than  seeking  to  employ  their  time 
in  a  profitable  manner. 

Those  who  milk  cows  can  make  money 
even  during  the  winter  months.  The 
weekly  income  may  seem  small  but  it 
is  steady.  Doing  the  heavy  part  of  the 
dairy  work  during  the  winter  season,  fits 
in  nicely  with  the  fa^m  work,  since  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  year  devoted  to 
crop  production  there  is  little  time  for 
other  chores  than  those  which  must  be 
done  in  connection  with  th<?  general  farm 
work. 

Another  excellent  reason  for  winter 
dairying  is  that  the  prices  for  dairy 
products  are  invariably  higher  at  this 
time. 

With  a  silo  for  storing  feed,  the 
winter  dairyman  can  produce  milk  as 
cheaply  as  he  can  in  the  summer. 

It  does  not  require  very  much  time  to 
care  for  a  milk  cow,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  expenditure  of  time 
brings  a  daily  return  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  worth  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents,  the  profitableness  of  the  business 
can  readily  be  understood.  No  other 
labor  on  the  farm  is  paid  for  at  a  better 
rate  than  that  spent  in  feeding  and  milk- 
ing good  cows. 
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Breeding  Will  Tell. 

Seeing  a  lot  of  highly  productive  dairy 
cows  is  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to 
those  whose  only  experience  has  been 
with  ordinary  animals.  One  of  the 
famous  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  one  that  has  been  developed 
at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
During  the  recent  farmers'  week,  the 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  breeding 
in  this  herd,  was  one  of  the  big  features 
of  the  week.  This  herd  has  grown  from 
a  beginning  consisting  of  four  Jerseys, 
four  Holsteins,  three  Ayrshires,  and 
three  dairy  Shorthorns.  There  are  over 
00  animals  in  the  herd  today,  all  high 
producers  and  every  one  descended  from 
this  original  stock.  This  herd  l'epresents 
a  number  of  years  of  careful  breeding 
work.  The  sires  used  have  been  given 
careful  consideration.  Nothing  has  been 
done  that  is  out  of  reach  of  the  dairy 
farmer  who  would  improve  his  herd  and 
bring  it  up  to  a  high  state  of  production. 


World's  Record  Ayrshire. 
A  ten-year-old  Ayrshire  cow  has  just 
produced  over  25,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
one  jes,T.  She  is  due  to  freshen  in  a 
little  over  two  months  and  at  the  time  of 
drying  off  was  giving  fifty  pounds  of 
milk  daily.  This  cow  Garclaugh  May 
Mischief,  is  owned  by  Percival  Roberts, 
Jr.,  of  Jennyslvania.  The  total  butter 
fat  production  for  the  year  was  894.91 
pounds. 

During  this  test  the  cow  consumed 
$177.46  worth  of  feed.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  cow  could  consume  in 
one  year  all  the  feed  with  which  this 
animal  is  charged.  Such  a  feed  record 
serves  to  illustrate  the  wonderful 
capacity  of  the  dairy  animal  for  convert- 
ing feed  into  milk.  If  all  the  milk  pro- 
duced had  been  sold  at  six  cents  a  quart, 
the  profit  for  the.  year  over  the  cost  of 
feed,  would  have  been  $529.34. 


valuable  in  preventing  the  loss  of  soft 
corn,  and  in  increasing  the  usefulness 
of  the  crops  of  the  last  few  dry  years. 

I.  F.  Gillmor,  county  agricultural 
agent  of  Marion  County,  Missouri,  be- 
lieves that  a  valuable  part  of  his  service 
to  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  to 
find  out  just  what  good  things  the  best 
farmers  are  doing  and  let  others  know 
about  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea 
he  made  a  careful  silo  survey  of  his 
county,  finding  200  silos,  of  which  118 
are  wood  stave,  twenty-nine  solid  con- 
crete, twenty-seven  flooring  stave,  six 
vitrified  tile,  six  concrete  stave,  four  pit, 
two  brick,  two  concrete  block,  one  modi- 
fied gurler,  and  one  stone. 

The  silo  has  proved  itself  a  success 
under  Marion  County  conditions,  and  the 
builders  have  decided  that  they  are  to  be 
a  permanent  feature  of  farm  equipment. 


Silage  Cheap  Dairy  Feed. 

There  is  no  cheaper  rough  feed  for  tho 
milk  cow  ration,  than  good  silage.  Every 
dairyman  of  experience  advises  feeding 
milk  cows  all  the  roughage  they  will 
consume.  Roughage  is  the  cheap  part  of 
the  ration  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
economy  to  use  roughage  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  milk  production.  The 
cow  is  built  for  handling  bulky  feed  but 
even  with  all  the  efficiency  of  the  diges- 
tive system  of  the  average  dairy  cow, 
the  palatability  of  the  feed  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  A  ton  of  silage 
costing  two  dollars  will  supply  nearly 
all  the  roughage  a  dairy  cow  will  con- 
sume in  three  months.  This  makes  the 
monthlv  cost  of  this  main  portion  of  the 
ration  less  than  seventy  cents.  No  other 
form  of  roughage  is  so  efficiently  used 
as  is  silage.  No  nutrients  are  added  by 
placing  forage  in  the  silo,  but  those  it 
contains  are  so  much  more  easilv  di- 
gested that  the  net  amount  available  for 
the  production  of  milk  is  much  greater 
than  if  the  same  forage  had  been  fed 
in  the  dry  form. 

Silo  Survey  in  Missouri  County. 
In  Missouri  as  in  Kansas  the  silo  has 
been  found  to  be  a  great  feed  saver 
every  year,  but  it  has  been  especially 


Paid  for  Itself  in  One  Year. 

I  have  a  silo,  18  by  30  feet,  and  am 
now  using  out  of  it  for  the  fourth  time. 
I  have  used  corn  exclusively  for  silage. 
My  silo  paid  for  itself  the  first  year. 

The  first  year  the  corn  would  have 
made  about  20  bushels  an  acre — it  re- 
quired 30  acres  to  fill  the  silo. 

The  second  year  I  put  in  40  acres  of 
immature  corn  with  no  corn  at  all  in  it. 
This  corn  was  struck  by  hot  winds  and 
would  have  been  of  almost  no  value  out- 
side the  silo.  It  was  put  in  when  in 
the  roasting  ear  stage,  and  made  pala- 
table feed.  I  fed  this  to  50  head  of  year- 
ling steers  and  they  gained  2.4  pounds 
a  day  for  125  days.  They  consumed  on 
an  average  40  pounds  silage  and  1J 
pounds  cottonseed  meal  and  had  free  ac- 
cess to  wheat  straw.  This  same  year  I 
bought  some  silage  at  $4  a  ton  and  my 
150-ton  proved  to  be  worth  as  much. 

The  third  year  my  corn  was  struck 
badly  by  the  hail  and  would  have  made 
about  seven  or  eight  bushels  an  acre.  It 
took  25  acres  of  corn  and  weeds  to  fill 
the  silo.  I  fed  about  three-fourths  of 
this  and  then  refilled  the  silo  with  corn 
fodder.  This  feed  was  not  satisfactory, 
however,  as  the  stock  did  not  like  it  and 
gained  only  enough  to  pay  for  the  cot- 
tonseed meal  I  fed  while  they  were  eat- 
ing it.  I  put  all  the  water  on  it  that  the 
blower  would  carry,  but  it  was  still 
much  too  dry.  If  I  had  fed  the  good 
silage  and  then  sold  the  cattle  it  would 
have  been  more  profitable. 

This  year  I  have  38  head  of  steers  that 
averaged  880  pounds  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember a  few  days  after  I  started  them 
on  silage.  On  January  first  they 
weighed  980  pounds  each,  and  January 
18  1,020  pounds  each. 

This  corn  would  have  made  a  little 
over  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  took  30 
acres  to  fill  the  silo.  This  corn  was  al- 
lowed to  get  too  ripe  before  it  was  siloed. 
The  corn  all  .shelled  off  the  cob  as  it 
went  through  the  cutter  and  the  stock 
will  not  eat  the  cob.  Other  years  they 
cleaned  up  cob,  string  and  everything. 
Some  water  was  added  to  this  as  it  was 
put  in  but  it  is  still  too  dry.  I  prefer 
to  fill  before  the  corn  gets  dry  enough 
to  require  water,  as  it  will  pack  better 
and  is  more  palatable. 

I  have  always  fed  cottonseed  meal 
with  the  silage  until  this  year,  but 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  meal  and  the 
low  price  of  alfalfa  am  trying  to  make 
the  alfalfa  take  its  place. 

I  have  fed  silage  to  horses  for  three 
winters  with  excellent  results.  They 
shed  their  hair  early  in  the  spring  and 
keep  in  very  good  health.  Have  never 
had  a  horse  sick  from  feeding  silage. 
Hogs  and  chickens  also  like  it,  but,  of 
course,  they  waste  more  than  horses  and 
cattle"  do. 

I  think  if  one  had  to  hire  everything 
done  it  would  cost  about  $1  a  ton  to  fill 
the  silo,  but  where  several  neighbors  ex- 
change work  and  hire  just  a  few  extra 
men,  the  cost  is  quite  low.  Three  other 
men  and  myself  own  a  cutter  and  we 
can  hire  an  engine  for  $9  a  day  when  we 
furnish  the  water  and  coal.  We  can 
usually  put  up  100  tons  a  day.  With  an 
average  crop  I  would  consider  one  acre 
in  the  silo  worth  two  acres  left  in  the 
field. 

Another  advantage  in  having  a  silo  is 
getting  the  ground   cleared  for  wheat. 
Have  had   excellent   results  by  double  i 
disking  and  seeding  to  wheat. — Harry  ; 
Eshelman,  Harvey  County. 

The  open,  moderate  days  of  winter  can 
hardly  be  used  more  profitably  than  in 
hauling  out  the  manure  and  spreading  it 
on  the  wheat  and  alfalfa  fields  or  those 
fields  that  will  be  planted  to  corn  in  the  1 
spring. 


Spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  is  now 
timely. 


The 
milk 
in  the 
pail  the  cow 
kicks  over  is  lost  forever 

AND  the  butter-fat  that  goes  into  the  can  through  the 
/A  skim-milk  spout  of  a  cheap,  inferior  or  worn-out 
cream  separator  is  just  as  surely  lost  as  the  milk  in 
the  pail  the  cow  kicked  over. 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  sepa- 
rator; or  with  an  inferior  or  worn-out  machine,  you  are 
losing  butter-fat  right  along  and  butter-fat  is  money. 


Get  Your 


Now  —  Right  Away 

every  day  you  use  it  it  will  be  pay- 
ing for  itself  out  of  its  own  saving. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now  that  need  not 
hinder  your  immediate  purchase. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents 
which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small 
payment  at  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several 
installments,  so  that  a  De  Laval  really  pays  for  itself 
while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for  you  right  now 
while  butter  and  cream  prices  are  highest.  See  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him,  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York      29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  piosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20$  more  cattle  than  lest  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Outs    averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.   Free  homestead  lands  a^e  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful^ 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  oonscription.   For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  Settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost 

By  using;  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal. 
100  pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.00. 
Free  directions.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co., 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.— [Adv.] 


rvn  a  took     2012  Main  st> 

<jfc<J.  J\,  KANSAS  CITY, 
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Canadian  Government  A^enC 
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BUILD  A  REAL  SILO 

Build  a  Permanent  Humboldt,  Hollow  Tile  Silo 

THE  LAST  THING  IN  SILO  CONSTRUCTION.  WITH 
A  HUMBOLDT,  YOUR  SILO  WORRIES  ARE  OVER 

Economical,  Fireproof,  Indestructible 

Big  saving  in  time  and  labor.  No  hoops  to 
tighten.  Will  not  twist  or  blow  down.  No  paint- 
ing necessary.  Will  not  decay.  Hollow  tile  will 
not  shrink  or  swell.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness  will  not  effect  this  wonder- 
ful construction.  Empty  or  filled,  the  Humboldt 
Silo 

Stands  Like  a  Rock 

A  permanent  improvement  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  No  tearing  or  wearing  away.  In  the 
Humboldt  Silo  you  have  lasting  strength  and 
silage  keeping  qualities.  Absolute  insurance  of 
a  season's  teed.    Write  for  prices  and  booklet. 

Humboldf  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 
Humboldt,  Kansas 

HOLLOW  TILE  FOR  STABLES,  DAIRY  BARNS, 
HOG  HOUSES,  HEN  HOUSES  AND  RESIDENCES 


Most  ProflHabEe  Farm  Tool 

Cooked  feed  fattens  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  in  less  time  and  at  a  saving  of 
BO  per  cent  over  raw  feed.   It  is  more 
palatable,  wholesome  and  easily  digest* 
edf  every  particle  p-oing  into  meat 
making.  Free  of  disease  germs. 
THE  COLUMBIAN  COMBINATION 
FEED  COOKER  AND  SCALDING  VAT  is 
used  for  cooking  grain  and  vegetables  for 
Btock  and  poultry,  scalding  hogs,  rendering 
lard,  making  soap,  heating  water,  out- 
buildings and  a  hundred  other  ui 
VAT  is  separate  from  furnace  and  is  made  of  best 
grade  No.  20  guage  galvanized  metal,  reinforced  with 
heavy  angle  iron.   Capacity  150  gallons  — six  feet  long,  20 
Inches  wide  at  bottom,  30  at  top,  18  inches  deep    Has  extra  per- 
forated false  bottom  preventing  feed  sticking  to  bottom. 
FURNACE  Is  made  of  range  steel,  round  bottom,  reinforced  with 
angle  Iron  and  has  angle  iron  legs.  Has  heavy  door  with  draft  regulator.  Burns 
anything;  cobs,  chunks,  fence  posts.   Equipped  with  grates  for  burning  coal. 
Six  feet  smoke  stack  furnished. 

SMOKE  YOUROWN  MEAT  in  a  COLUMBIAN  METAL  SMOKE  HOUSE. 
Give  it  that  natural  flavor  which  is  lost  when  liquid  smoke  is  employed.  Why 
should  you  pay  packing  houses  their  profit  and  freight  two  ways  on  your  meat. 
You  can  save  enough  on  these  two  items  alone  to  pay  for  a  Columbian.  It  is 
made  of  best  grade  No.  24  guage  galvanized  metal.  Sectional  easy  to  erect! 
Has  revolving  meat  rack,  making  it  easy  to  fill  or  empty. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY.  Simply  give  us  the  name  of  your  bank  and 
we  will  make  shipment  draft  attached  tobill  of  lading.  Think  of  it— a  Smoke  House 
for  $25.00  or  a  Cooker  and  Scalding  Vat  for  $20.00  delivered  at  your  station.  Pay  for 


them  when  you  get  them.   Also  sold  by  most  dealers.   Order  today. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY  i^rs«?S£- 

Manufacturers  of  "The  Gold  Modal  Lino  of  Tanks  for  the  World" 
Wr3t&  for  Circular  giving  delivered  prices  on  hog  raisers  equipment* 


FREEtiOVEMNEIIT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead    lands.      I    am  especially 

pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 

Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  1G0  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 

This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 

has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  Is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  In 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,   soil,   timber,   distance   from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  $2.     However,  for  a  limited   time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and   a  year's  subscription   to   KANSAS  FARMER  to 
ing  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


anyone  s 
$1.10  in 
this  is  ir 


Sell  Him  Now! 


If  you  have  a  pure-bred  bull,  boar  or  other  breeding 
animal  that  you  cannot  Hse  in  your  own  herd  an- 
other season,  why  not  sell  him  now?  There  are 
always  buyers  looking  for  pure-bred  sires.  Their 
trouble  is  to  find  a  good  animal.  Your  cue  is  to  tell 
them  where  to  find  him,  through  the  Classified 
Columns  of 


Kansas  Farmer 


Rotation  and  Tillage  Methods 


THE  report  of  eight  years  of  experi- 
mental rotation  and  tillage  work 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station.  These  trials 
have  been  made  at  the  North  Platte 
sub-station.  The  following  summary 
gives  the  essential  facts: 

"The  results  of  eight  years  of  careful 
experimentation  throughout  a  series  of 
unfavorable  years  indicate  that  the 
common  methods  of  growing  crops  in 
this  region — the  results  of  thirty  years' 
experimentation  and  observation  by  in- 
telligent farmers — are  founded  on  sound 
principles  of  economic  production.  Mois- 
ture conditions  are  so  all-powerful  in 
controlling  yields  that  tillage  methods, 
rotations,  crop  sequences,  and  soil  fer- 
tility are  all  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. The  changes  in  Aveather  condi- 
tions from  season  to  season  and  from 
day  to  day  of  each  season  are  so  radical 
and  so  various  that  one  system  of  till- 
age may  succeed  one  year  and  another 
system  succeed  the  next  year.  However, 
there  are  a  few  rather  broad  principles 
that  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
covering  the  medium  and  also  many  of 
the  extreme  conditions.  All  of  these 
principles  are  subject  to  modifications, 
as  there  are  no  set  and  fast  rules.  It 
has  been  rather  clearly  established  that 
moisture  is  the  chief  factor  controlling 
crop  production  in  this  region.  There 
seems  to  be  an  excess  of  fertility  over 
available  moisture  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  any  expense  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the 
fertility  is  largely  a  loss  so  far  as  the 
yields  of  the  succeeding  crops  indicate. 

"Moisture  is  largely  lost  through  veg- 
etation rather  than  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  soil  mulch  assists  in  re- 
taining moisture  under  certain  conditions 
but  does  not  always  retain  sufficient 
moisture  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining 
an  ideal  mulch.  Summer  tilling  the  land 
retains  a  part  of  the  rainfall  and  gives 
some  security  against  drouth,  but  the 
cost  of  summer  tilling  has  not  been 
fully  paid  by  increased  yields  of  corn  or 
spring  grain.  While  the  soil  and  crops 
respond  to  thorough  methods  of  tillage, 
they  do  not  respond  sufficiently  to  ex- 
treme methods  of  tillage  to  pay  for  the 
added  expense. 

"A  system  of  tillage  that  does  not 
permit  the  soil  to  be  robbed  of  moisture 
by  vegetation  which  has  no  market 
value,  and  that  keeps  the  surface  of  the 
soil  from  becoming  hard  and  smooth, 
seems  to  accomplish  the  practical  ends 
of  tillage.  While  more  labor  than  is 
required  to  accomplish  these  ends  may 
increase  the  yields,  yet  the  increase  is 
likely  not  to  be  sufficient  to  return  as 
much  for  a  unit  of  labor  expended  in 
the  extreme  tillage  as  in  the  less  in- 
tensive and  more  practical  tillage. 

"Summer  tillage  and  green-manure 
crops  have  increased  the  yields  but  not 
the  profits,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
per  acre.  The  results  reported  in  this 
bulletin  indicate  that  the  less  expensive 
methods  give  the  greater  profits.  As 
the  yield  per  acre  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  normal,  the  cost  per  bushel, 
on  the  average,  will  be  increased. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  farmer  who 
judiciously  combined  live  stock  farming 
with  grain  production  secured  a  profit 
during  the  most  unfavorable  season." 


Stop  Soil  Washing. 

Much  can  be  done  during  the  winter  to 
lessen  the  washing  of  soil.  A  very  use- 
ful circular  on  this  subject  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Attention  is  called  in  this  circu- 
lar to  the  fact  that   brush  and  straw 


piles  that  will  be  in  the  way  during  the 
farming  season  can  be  hauled  away  and 
used  to  stop  soil  washing.  Every  one 
has  seen  enormous  gullies  cut  in  a  single 
season,  but  few  realize  that  sheet  wash- 
ing is  gradually  taking  away  the  best 
surface  soil  of  our  fields  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  soil  washing  is  the  greatest 
single  source  of  loss  on  many  of  our 
farms.  The  less  busy  winter  time  should 
be  used  in  active  work  to  stop  this  loss 
and  in  planning  next  season's  field  work 
so  that  the  fields  will  be  planted  and 
cultivated  across  the  slope  or  around  the 
hill,  in  order  that  the  rows  will  not  run 
straight  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  fur- 
nish the  steepest  possible  channel  for 
the  run-off  from  rains.  Those  who  have 
such  winter  cover  crops  as  rye  to  hold 
the  soil  in  place  are  fortunate,  but  those 
who  do  not,  should  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  no  washing  is  going  on  even 
in  the  winter  time  when  there  is  less 
rainfall. 

Small  gullies  that  have  just  started  in 
cornfield  or  wheat  fields  or  even  in  pas- 
tures and  meadows  may  often  be  stopped 
with  a  little  straw.  Even  cattle  paths 
in  pastures  often  deepen  so  that  they 
need  such  treatment.  In  other  places  it 
is  necessary  to  plan  to  sow  cane  to  stop 
washing,  but  if  the  gullies  are  more  than 
a  foot  deep  and  two  or  three  feet  wide  it 
is  usually  better  to  use  brush,  or  con- 
crete dams. 

The  brush  dam  gives  better  results  if 
straw  is  mixed  with  the  brush  to  help 
hold  the  dirt.  Wherever  the  fall  is  great 
enough  to  make  the  water  cut  seriously, 
it  is  likely  to  be  necessary  to  stake 
down  the  brush  and  straw  so  that  they 
will  not  be  washed  away. 

For  deep  narrow  gullies  concrete  dams 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick  will  give 
better  results.  Iron  rods  to  give  weight 
must  be  used  in  reinforcing  the  larger 
dams,  but  heavy  wires  will  do  very  well 
in  the  smaller  ones.  The  middle  should 
always  be  left  lower  than  the  edges  and 
the  supply  way  should  be  provided  with 
a  concrete,  stone,  or  brick  apron  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gully  to  prevent  the  fall- 
ing water  from  cutting  into  the  soil  and 
undermining  the  dam. 

Destroy  Insects  in  Winter  Quarters. 

The  knowledge  of  where  the  insect 
pests  spend  the  winter  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  in  working  out 
and  applying  methods  of  control.  Most 
of  the  insects  in  the  winter  season  are 
in  a  state  in  which  they  are  readily  at- 
tacked. Generally  the  best  methods  of 
control  are  such  operations  as  are  con- 
ducive to  better  agriculture  regardless  of 
whether  the  insects  are  actually  present 
or  not.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
means  employed  in  exterminating  the 
staple  crop  insects. 

The  staple  crop  insects — the  field  crop 
pests — spend  the  winter  in  all  stages. 
One  group  of  insects  may  live  through 
the  winter  as  adults,  another  may  hiber- 
nate as  larva?,  and  still  another  may 
pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage. 

The  chinch  bug  spends  the  winter  as 
an  adult  insect  in  clump-forming  grass, 
such  as  bluestem  and  bunch  grass. 
Burning  grass  is  a  good  practice. 

The  corn-ear  worm  winters  as  a  pupa 
in  its  pupal  cell  from  two  to  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
"flaxseed"  or  Hessian  fly  pupa  may  be 
found  in  early-sown  or  volunteer  wheat 
or  in  wheat  stubble.  They  are  under 
the  sheaths  of  the  wheat  stalk. 

The  grasshopper  remains  in  the  egg 
stage  throughout  the  winter.  The  eggs 
are  in  capsules  at  a  depth  of  from  one- 
half  to  one  inch  below  the  surface  of 
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THE  KANSAS  HOME  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PAID  ITS  1915  LOSSES  IN  FULL 

GOOD  RELIABLE  AGENTS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS,  WANTED 

THE  KANSAS  HOME  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WILL  J.  MILLER,  President  ISAAC  W.  JONES,  Secretary 

G.  C.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies      OSCAR  GOKLKE,  State  Agent 
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THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL 


the  ground  along  the  roadside,  in  al- 
falfa fields,  and  in  almost  any  unculti- 
vated land. 

Corn  bill  bugs  pass  the  winter  as 
adults  in  the  taproots  of  corn  plants. 

In  combating  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
most  important  thing,  and  the  one  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  always 
placed  stress  upon,  is  the  destruction  of 
all  volunteer  wheat.  Four  things  are 
emphasized:  Thorough  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed,  destruction  of  all  volunteer 
wheat,  late  sowing,  and  co-operation. 

The  above  statements  are  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  entomologists  of  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station. 


Drainage  System  Used  for  Water  Supply. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  the  eastern 
third  of  Kansas  that  does  not  have  upon 
it  some  waste  patches  of  land  that  could 
be  made  productive  by  proper  drainage. 
Our  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  a  man  in  Atchison 
County  in  reclaiming  such  waste  land. 
This  farm  is  that  of  Karl  Schuele.  At 
our  request  Mr.  Schuele  has  written  the 
following  description  of  his  work  in 
draining  his  farm: 

"When  I  bought  my  farm  of  160  acres, 
there  were  no  improvements  upon  it  and 
it  was  cut  through  from  end  to  end  with 
deep  ditches.  There  was  also  consider- 
able land  that  was  Beepy  and  worthless 
for  farming  purposes.  This  land  was 
grown  up  to  noxious  weeds  and  brush. 

"One  day  my  neighbor,  Ben  Schneider, 
brought  to  my  place,  H.  B.  Walker,  the 
State  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineer. 
He  went  over  my  place  carefully  and 
laid  out  the  lines  for  a  carload  of  drain 
tile  and  explained  to  me  fully  how  to 
lay  the  tile.  As  a  result  of  receiving 
this  advice  and  instruction,  I  began  this 
work,  running  the  lines  into  the  deep 
ditches. 

"I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults that  I  have  since  laid  over  four 
carloads  of  tile.  I  have  now  practically 
drained  all  the  seepy  land  and  am  cov- 
ering up  the  larger  ditches.  These  places 
have  all  been  cleared  of  the  brush,  roots, 
and  weeds,  and  last  year  I  raised  good 
crops  on  this  land  in  spite  of  the  excep- 
tionally heavy  rainfall. 

"Besides  draining  the  land,  I  have  now 
a  running  water  system  for  my  stock. 
The  discharge  from  one  of  these  lines 
is  conducted  along  a  hillside  through  400 
feet  of  sewer  pipe  carefully  laid  in  ce- 
ment so  that  no  water  can  escape.  This 
leads  into  a  cement  water  trough  12 
feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep, 
located  close  to  the  barn.  This  line  of 
running  water  not  only  furnishes  water 
for  all  my  stock  at  all  times,  but  serves 
for  cooling  the  milk,  and  enables  me  to 
keep  the  evening  milk  until  the  next 
morning.  I  sell  the  whole  milk  to  the 
local  creamery. 

"There  is  another  advantage  to  this 
water  system  and  that  is  that  it  does 
not  freeze  in  cold  weather.  Enough 
water  runs  through  the  trough  and 
overflows  to  prevent  freezing. 

"I  have  another  watering  trough  of 
the  same  size  in  the  pasture,  into  which 
another  drain  line  empties.  This  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for 
the  stock  during  the  pasture  season. 

"The  rainwater  from  my  40  x  60  ce- 
ment basement  barn  and  siic  is  also  car- 
ried away  through  a  drain  tile  line. 
This  takes  the  water  away  from  the 
buildings  and  the  yards  are  kept  free 
from  mud. 

"My  drainage  and  water  systems  are 
worth  to  me  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  tile  and  the  work  done,  all 
of  which  was  my  own,  and  I  would  not 
think  of  doing  without  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  drainage  lines  are  put 
in  deep  enough,  at  the  right  places,  and 
the  outlets  are  properly  protected,  they 
will  prove  in  all  cases  a  most  profitable 


investment.  It  is  a  source  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  do  away  with  those  un- 
sightly places  that  are  grown  up  with 
weeds,  brush,  etc.  Fields  can  be 
straightened,  thus  lessening  the  work 
required.  These  places  are  usually  the 
richest  on  the  farm  and  will  produce  big 
crops  after  being  properly  drained  and 
cleared.  If  anyone  has  farm  land  in 
need  of  such  drainage — and  I  believe 
fully  half  the  Atchison  County  farms 
have  such  land — my  advice  is  to  get 
started  at  once.  The  advice  of  an  ex- 
perienced man  should  be  secured.  Un- 
less you  start  out  with  the  idea  of  doing 
it  well,  it  is  better  not  to  start  at  all. 
Where  drainage  systems  have  failed  it 
has  been  because  the  work  was  not 
properly  done." 


Farmers.'  Destitutes  for  February. 

Below  is  given  the  schedule  of  the 
farm  and  home  institutes  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  during  the  forepart  of  February. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  sent  by  the 
extension  division  of  the  agricultural 
college,  there  will  be  talks  and  discus- 
sions by  the  home  folks. 

Carl  P.  Thompson,  specialist  in  animal 
husbandry,  and  Miss  Alice  Poulter, 
specialist  in  home  economics,  Alton, 
February  i;  Osborne,  February  2-3;  Kir- 
win,  February  4;  Logan,  February  5; 
Lenora,  February  7;  Xorton,  February 
8;  Norcatur,  February  9;  Long  Island, 
February  10;  Almena,  February  11-12. 

A.  R.  Losh,  road  engineer,  and  Miss 
Marion  Hepworth — Norway,  February  1; 
Republic,  February  2;  Courtland,  Febru- 
ary 3;  Phillipsburg,  February  4-5;  Agra, 
February  7;  Athol,  February  8;  Smith 
Center,  February  9-10;  Oak  Hill,  Febru- 
ary 11. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Pyle  and  Miss  Louise  Cald- 
well— Eskridge,  February  1 ;  Harvey  - 
ville,  February  2 ;  Osage  City,  February 
3;  Waverly,  February  5. 

Carl  G.  Elling  and  Miss  Louise  Cald- 
well— Richmond,  February  7;  Lano,  Feb- 
ruary 8;  Olathe,  February  9-10;  Bald- 
win, February  11-12. 

G.  E.  Thompson,  specialist  in  crops, 
and  Miss  Mary  Hoover — Macksville, 
January  31;  Belpre,  February  1;  St. 
John,  February  2-3 ;  Kinsley,  February 
4-5;  Cimarron,  February  7-8;  Jetmore, 
February  9;  Burdett,  February  10; 
Larned,  February  11-12. 

Ross  L.  Sherwood,  specialist  in  poul- 
try, and  Miss  Stella  Mather — Mapleton, 
February  1-2;  Hiattville,  February  3; 
Erie,  February  4-5;  Buffalo,  February 
7;  Fredonia,  February  8-9;  Benedict, 
February  10;  Cherokee,  February  11. 


To  many  "crop  rotations"  seem  too 
difficult  and  too  scientific  for  them  to 
tackle,  when  in  reality  they  may  be  prac- 
ticing it  on  their  farms.  In  reality,  a 
crop  rotation  means  simply  this:  A 
legume;  a  feeding  crop;  cash  crop;  cul- 
tivated crop;  and  an  uncultivated  crop. 
Many  crops  combine  several  of  the  rota- 
tion principles — clover  and  alfalfa  being 
both  legumes  and  feeding  crops,  and 
wheat  an  uncultivated  and  a  cash  crop. 

A  Lamp  Without  a  Wick. 

The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  822 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the 
world — a  blessing  to  every  home  not 
equipped  with  gas  or  electricity.  Three 
hundred  candle  power  at  one  cent  per 
night.  This  remarkable  lamp  has  no 
wick  and  no  chimney,  is  absolutely  safe 
and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction 
they  are  sending  it  on  free  trial.  They 
want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  them  today. — [Adv.] 
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The  Sandusky  Tractor  is  successfully  and 
economically  handling  the  general  run  of 
power  requirements  on  hundreds  of  farms. 

Its  distinctive  design  and  high  grade  construction 
throughout  places  the  machine  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
range  of  economic  usefulness. 

Adapted  alike  to  all  operations  in  preparing  a  real 
seed  bed,  drilling,  harvesting;  is  ideal  for  threshing 
and  other  belt  work,  and  has  three  speeds  on  the  road. 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  on 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
inches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  pull  a 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
third  reserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  (our  cycle,  5x6%  heavy  duty,  slow 
speed,  vertical  motor;  Vyi  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface: 
all  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  systems.  Motor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
gear  drive;  removable  underpan  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearings, 
connecting  lod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  5 hs  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
small  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor,  its  motor,  and  transmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition,  Lancashire, 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm™  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we'll  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  obli- 
gating you  in  any  way. 


TheDauchMfg.  Co. 

183  Water  St.       Sandusky.  Ohio 


HOCKING  VALLEY 

BLOWER    ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

The  Hocking  Valley  Blower 
Ensilage  Cutter  is  equal,  in 
every  respect,  to  any  Silo 
Filler  made,  and  superior  to 
any  other  in  many  ways.  It 
is  strong,  durable,  free  from 
breakage,  guaranteed  against 
"blowing  up,"  is  ligbt  of 
draft  and  has  unusual  capac- 
ity. Write  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  name  and  address 
of  nearest  general  agent. 

Hocking  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 

LANCASTER,  OHIO 
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Send  for  it 


It  tells  you  how  to  get  better  compression 
and  more  power  out  of  your  engine — 
automobile,  stationary  and  tractor.  How 
Ie^Poop  Piston  Rings  save  fuel  and  oil, 
and  stop  carbon  trouble. 

Made  in  all  sizes — easily  installed.  Get  them  from 
your  supply  dealer.    If  he  hasn't  them — write  us. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2816  Locust  Street  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


SEWING  AWL 

SUPPLIES 

If  you  have  a  Sewing  Awl  and  need  new 
needles  and  thread,  send  your  order  for 
supplies  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Many  of  our  patrons  who  have  our  Sewing 
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For  making  Buckle  Holes 


For  Sewing  Shoes 


&    *  For  Light  Harness  Work 


For  Ordinary  Harness  Work 


For  Sewing  Harness  Traces 
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For  Soling  Shoes 

Awls  have  inquired  as  to  where  they  could 
obtain  supplies.  We  will  supply  you  at  the 
following  prices: 

Extra  Thread,  in  50-yard  skeins,  fine  or 
coarse;  each,  15c;  per  dozen  *1,SX 

Extra  Needles — Each,  5  cents;  dozen...  .50 

One  Skein  Thread  and  Set  of  Six  Nee- 
dies,  or  six  of  any  kind,  only  

Sewing    Awl,    complete    with    r»el  of 
thread    and    six    needles,    witn  one 
year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  1.10 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS    FARMER,    TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


Like  a  Dream 
Come  True 

This  is  a  true  story  of  success  on  a 
farm  Frank  Bower  made  the  old  farm 
produce  double  crops— without  a  pound 
of  fertilizer.    Read  this  romance  ot 


money  making — 

^Upside-Down  Farm' 

To  farmers  we  will  mail  this  cloth* 
bound  book  without  jour  sending  a 
cent  now.  Read  it— then  send  us  25c  it 
you  keep  it.  Write  today— don  t  delay. 
Farmers'  Mutual  Publishing  Co. 

70  W.  Cass  Street      Albion,  Mich. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  OWN 
A  HOME  NEAR  TOPEKA? 

and  in  sight  of  Washburn  College? 

I  have  a  choice  10  acres,  half  in  alfalfa, 
balance  in  cultivation,  orchard,  small  fruits, 
with  6-room  house,  barn,  fine  chicken  house. 

PRICE  ONLY  $4,000;  $1,000  DOWN 

Balance  to  suit  purchaser. 

J.  P.  SLAUGHTER,  OWNER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS.   

THE  NEW  SUPERIOR  RADISH 

The  best  radish  grown.  We  will  send  one 
package,  also  one  package  of  our  best -Sweet 
Pea  seed,  free,  if  you  will  send  the  names 
of  ten  parties  who  buy  garden  seeds. 

ELLIOTT'S  NURSERY  &  SEED  FARM 
Trenary,  Mich. 


BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  Ahout 
The  A  utomohile  and  for  the  Trfotorist 


OVERHAULING  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine should  be  taken  in  hand  in 
good  time  so  as  to  be  unhurried 
and  very  thorough,  for  efficient  engine 
service  depends  upon  the  close  examina- 
tion the  power  plant  gets  during  the 
overhauling  and  the  attention  given  to 
such  readjustment  or  renewals  as  may 
be  needed. 

Don't  overlook  the  piston  rings  of 
yoyr  engine  when  this  takes  place.  They 
are  so  apt  to  be  neglected,  being  often 
considered  unimportant  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  gasoline  motor  is  only  as 
efficient  as  its  piston  rings.  A  defect  in 
them  is  immediate  in  its  effects  upon 
the  motor's  performance. 

If  you  want  to  feel  confident  and  se- 
cure in  your  anticipation  of  satisfactory 
service  when  it  is  needed,  be  sure  you 
have  first  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the 
condition  of  your  piston  rings.  They 
should  not  be  worn  out  so  as  not  to  fit 
properly,  and  must  retain  the  necessary 
spring  to  give  them  the  requisite  bearing 
against  the  cylinder  walls  so  that  their 
openings  or  points  of  expansion  are  not 
in  alignment. 

Piston  rings  must  be  true,  perfectly 
fitting,  have  equal  and  sustained  tension 
on  the  cylinder  walls  or  efficient  motor 
service  is  impossible.  With  fuel  going 
to  waste,  power  deficient,  carbonization 
and  cylinder  wear  increasing,  you  will 
wish  many  times  that  you  had  given 
the  piston  rings  proper  attention  when 
the  motor  was  overhauled,  instead  of 
having  to  take  the  engine  down  in  mid- 
season  to  do  so. 


Soft  Iron  Wire  for  Belt  Lace. 

Ordinary  stove  pipe  wire,  or  any  soft 
iron  wire  about  eighteen  or  twenty- 
gauge,  makes  good  belt  lacing.  Punch 
small  holes  about  one-half  an  inch  apart 
and  one-half  an  inch  from  the  ends  of 
the  belt,  lace  with  a  double  row  of  wire 
and  twist  the  ends  together.  Place  the 
joint  on  an  anvil  or  a  pulley  and  pound 
the  lace  into  the  belt. 

You  can  lace  large  belts  in  this  way 
and  they  will  be  practically  noiseless 
and  last  a  long  time. — R.  A.  Bradley, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

As  an  index  of  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  gas  engine,  Hiram  Maxim,  the  in- 
ventor, proposes  to  make  the  coal,  still 
in  the  ground,  directly  into  a  gas,  and 
use  it  for  power  through  great  gas  en- 
gines. His  plan  is  to  set  fire  to  the 
coal  by  electricity.  Two  shafts  must 
be  sunk  to  the  coal  vein.  After  the  coal 
is  ignited,  air  is  to  be  pumped  down  one 
shaft,  smoke  and  gas  drawn  up  the 
other.  This  smoke  and  gas  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  will  burn  in  a 
suitable  engine  and  give  power.  Pro- 
ducer gas  is  now  made  by  partially 
burning  coal  in  a  retort  where  only  air 
enough  is  allowed  to  enter  to  keep  a 
part  of  the  coal  burning.  Heat  sufficient 
to  make  gas  of  the  coal  that  is  not 
burning  is  furnished  by  the  coal  that  is 
afire.  The  smoke  and  gas  from  such  a 
retort  will  give,  from  a  pound  of  coal, 
slightly  more  power  in  a  gas  engine, 
than  if  the  pound  of  coal  had  been 
burned  under  the  best  steam  boiler,  and 
used  in  the  most  efficient  steam  engine 
man  has  yet  been  able  to  build.  This 
inventor  proposes  to  use  Nature's  "gas 
producer"  and  save  the  expense  of  min- 
ing, transporting  and  firing  coal  to 
either  boilers  or  producers.  His  plan 
will  also  leave  the  ash  and  cinder  out 
of  the  way.  The  saving  along  these 
lines  would  cheapen  power  very  much, 
for  both  steam  and  gas  engines.  The 
gas  engine  would  still  have  the  advan- 
tage, in  that  the  heat  that  would  be 
wasted  in  the  ground  would  be  just  that 
much  that  could  not  be  used  under  the 
boiler  as  at  present. 


A  further  thought  on  the  preceding 
item  is  worth  serious  consideration.  We 
hear  much  of  a  shortage  of  gasoline  in 
the  near  future,  owing  to  played  out  or 
exhausted  oil  fields.  The  natural  gas 
that  is  usually  present  in  the  oil  fields 
has  been  put  through  a  process  that  con- 
denses a  part  into  a  liquid  fuel  oil.  This 
oil  is  a  very  superior  gasoline  for  auto- 
mobile and  other  high-speed  engines. 
Similar  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  same  gas  is  present  in  producer  gas. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
our  present  source  of  gasoline  does  not 
meet  future  demands,  a  substitute  can 
be  provided  from  coal  gas  to  meet  all 
requirements. 

With  cold  weather  at  hand,  motorists 
who  are  accustomed  to  all  the  year 
around  service  face  new  conditions  of 


operation  and  maintenance.  None  of 
the  problems  that  low  temperature 
brings  has  more  bearing  on  good  service 
than  lubrication,  for  a  drop  in  the  mer- 
cury means  an  atmospheric  condition 
that  has  a  tendency  to  congeal  the  lubri- 
cation oil  unless  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  a  way  to  prevent  this  diffi- 
culty. Motorists  observe  this  most 
commonly  when  they  find  the  motor 
hard  to  start  on  cold  days.  Oil  is  now 
made  that  automatically  takes  care  of 
the  problem  of  low  temperature  and 
consequent  tendency  to  congeal  the  oil. 

Tractor  Operator  Must  Study  Machine. 

"Trouble  with  the  tractor  often  oc- 
curs when  the  operator  can  assign  no 
cause.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
case  when  two  or  three  persons  handle 
the  machine  and  no  one  is  definitely  the 
'engineer'  and  responsible  for  the  ma- 
chine. It  may  also  happen  to  an  inex- 
perienced engineer,"  states  E.  R.  Gross, 
of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

"The  timing  of  the  spark  and  adjust- 
ment of  valves  are  just  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  cause  much  trouble  if  they  are 
allowed  to  shift  slightly  on  account  of 
a  loose  bolt  or  are  slightly  changed  by 
one  operator  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  others. 

"It  is  necessary  to  have  one  person 
who  is  the  engineer  and  have  him  as 
well  informed  as  possible  on  his  ma- 
chine. Every  day  he  should  learn 
something  more  about  it  and  its  opera- 
tion, until  he  can  truly  say  at  all  times 
just  how  every  part  is  and  thus  locate 
trouble  as  soon  as  it  occurs.  Real 
trouble,  time-wasting  trouble,  will  come 
to  such  an  engineer  only  through  un- 
avoidable accidents,  and  these  will  be 
rare. 

"The  expert  sent  out  from  the  factory 
cannot  operate  the  tractor  as  well  as 
the  engineer  who  operates  it  daily,  yet 
he  may  be  able  to  find  trouble  the  oper- 
ator could  not  locate.  It  is  the  expert's 
business  to  locate  trouble;  the  oper- 
ator's, to  avoid  it.  .Too  many  are  satis- 
fied if  a  machine  runs.  That  is  not 
enough.  Does  it  run  right?  Are  all 
bearings  perfectly  lubricated  and  prop- 
erly adjusted?  Is  there  pounding,  even 
to  the  very  slightest  degree?  Is  the 
valve  and  spark  adjustment  such  as  to 
give  the  highest  power?  No  one  can 
answer  these  questions  so  well  as  the 
operator,  if  only  the  operator  knows. 
You  can't  get  an  operator  who  knows 
these  things  for  your  tractor,  but  you 
should  get  one  who  will  know,  when  he 
has  been  on  the  job  a  short  time." 

Engine  Short  Course  Popular. 

Traction  engine  experts  from  nine  fac- 
tories will  demonstrate  their  respective 
engines  for  the  benefit  of  short  course 
students  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege this  winter.  A  large  class  is  en- 
rolled in  this  course.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  interest  being  taken  in  power 
farming.  Each  representative  will  have 
an  entire  week  allotted  to  him  in  which 
he  will  show  the  features  of  his  machine. 

For  class  purposes  eleven  tractors  are 
now  being  used  by  the  department.  They 
are  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  free 
of  charge.  The  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  W.  H.  Sanders,  instructor  in 
farm  motors. 


If  your  exhaust  smokes,  it  is  a  sure 
indication  that  too  much  oil  is  being  fed. 
This  will  always  cause  a  deposit  of 
burnt  oil  in  the  cylinders;  not  carbon- 
ization, but  equally  troublesome. 

Never  change  a  single  ball  in  a  bear- 
ing.   Renew  them  all. 

Clean  the  mica  in  your  hood  by  damp- 
ening them  carefully  with  vinegar  and 
then  rinsing  off  with  clean,  cold  water. 

Gasoline  should  only  be  put  in  a  car 
through  chamois,  which  will  remove 
moisture  or  particles  of  dirt,  either  of 
which  will  clog  the  carburetor. 

If  a  funnel  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  the  road,  disconnect  your  horn 
and  take  out  the  reed,  after  which  it 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  wrell. 

Horses  have  decreased  29,000  in  num- 
bers in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year.  For  the  past  five  years  pre- 
vious to  1915,  horses  steadily  increased 
in  number.  The  war  demand  ia  probably 
responsible  for  the  decrease.  The  need 
for  farm  motive  power  cannot  have  de- 
creased during  the  past  year,  and  trac- 
tors are  likely  to  be  called  into  use  to 
supply  deficiencies. 


Can  your  horse  use 
his  full  strength? 


Horses  with  sore  shoulders  ,or  galls  can 

not  do  their  best  work  unless  they  have  a 
comfortable,  non-irritating  collar.  Besides 
being  comfortable,  the  Lan  kf ord  Horse  Col- 
lar will  cure  galls  and  sore  shoulders. 


Is  made  with  the  idea  of  ena- 
bling a  horse  that  has  sore 
shoulders  to  put  bis  full 
strength  Into  his  work  with, 
out  hurting  him.   It  does 
this  because  it  can  be  art- 
lusted  to  fit  any  shape  neck. 
It   is   stuffed   with  pure 
medicated  cotton,  which 
absorbs  sweat  and  impu. 
Titles  thrown  off  by  the 
eores  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Lasts  three  or  more 
seasons.  Acts  as  collar  and 
pad  combined. 

Prices  $1.25 
and  up 

Lankford  Collars  are  sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 
If  unable  to  purchase  locally, 
write  us  for  name  Look 
of  dealer  who  can  supply  you.  X?  for  thia 

flEV,  Trade 

Powers  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  17       Waterloo.  Ia, 


Eastern 


"Exceptionally  favorable 
for  agriculture'  'says  the  U.  S.  Gov't  re 
port — and  then  says  ivhy  Eastern  Okla- 
homa ia  "exceptionally  favorable"  —  - 

along  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

"Nowhere  else  can  be  found  more  nutritious 
grasses  and  abundant  water!  Stock  needs 
little  orno  winter  shelter!  Farmers  work  out- 
doors entire  year!  Soil  prepared  for  spring 
planting  early  as  J anuary .  Crop  harvests  ex- 
tend well  into  winter  months!  Entire  section 
well  watered;  rainfall  averaging  40  to  45  in- 
ches." In  thatbrief  way  the  U.S.  Gov't  sums 
up  the  advantage  to  you  of  farming  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma.  But  as  an  example, W.G.Edwards 
telle  what  these  advantages  mean  in  money: — 
"When  I  came  from  Missouri  to  Pittsburg 
County,  Eastern  Oklahoma,  I  had  only  about 
$700.00. 1  leased  raw  land  and  engaged  inlive- 
stock  farming.  1  have  raised  and  sold  corn, 
hogs,  hay,  and  cattle  every  year.  I  now  own 
310  acres  ot  land  all  under  fence,  with  a 
modern  seven  room  house,  fine  well  of  water 
and  wind-mill,  with  water  piped  to  the  house 
and  barn."  Find  out  what  yon  could  do  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma. 

Send  for  free  booklets 

published  by  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm 
Bureau,  composed  of  bankers  and  business 
men  who  have  no  land  to  sell  but  are  inter- 
ested solely  in  inducing  practical,  substantial 
farmers  to  settle  and  develop  the  fine  farm 
lands  there— lands  at  $10  to  $60  per  acre, 
which  will  raise  as  high  as  30  bu. 
Of  wheat, 75bu. of  corn, 80 bu. of 
oats  and  6tonsof  alfalfaaseason. 
Write  for  these  booklets  now! 
R.W.Hockaday. 
Colonization  Agent,  M,  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
1524  Railway  Exchange.         Si.  Loui«,  Mo. 


F 


— Speaking  of  Service 

You  don't  expect  to  keep  a 
pair  of  overalls  on  a  silver 
platter  — you  wear  'em  to 
work  in 


OVERALLS 

wear  like  Hickory  —  give  the 
kind  of  service  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  — and  they  Fit.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  your  size, 
he  can  get  i  t  in  24  hours  from 

8URNHAM-MUNGFR-RO0T 
Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


No  more  dipping  or 
spraying.  Keep  your 
'nerd  healthy  and  free  from 
^vermin  and  parasites  with  a 

National  Automatic 
HOC  OILER 

Works  like  magic.  Strong.durable 
andeimple.  Can'tgetoutof order. 
The  price  is  right.  We  win  suppij 

you  through  your  dealer  if  possible.  Write 

us  for  Our  Special  Intro* 
ductory  Free  Trial  Offer. 

» National  Factories,  Inc.  Dtet  oiBlctircond.lnd. 


When  -writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 
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Mak  ing  Corn  Belt  Fa  rms  Pay 


Carl  Vrooman  Suggests  Plans  For  Cashing  In  on  Scientific  Ad 


44K"B""lO  suggest  to  the  corn-belt  farmer 
of  the  Middle  West — especially 
the  farmer  whose  soil  has  been 
run  down  by  continuous  grain  farming 
. — some  ways  of  co-ordinating  and  'cash- 
ing in'  the  scientific  advice  offered  him," 
is  the  purpose  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  704, 
as  stated  by  its  author,  Carl  Vrooman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  bulletin,  "Grain 
Farming  in  the  Corn  Belt  with  Live 
Stock  as  a  Side  Line,"  is  that  of  the 
farmer  who  is  farming  for  a  living,  and 
emphasis  throughout  is  on  simple  ways 
of  securing  greater  cash  returns  without 
depleting  the  soil.  The  whole  farm  is 
considered  as  a  unit.  All  grain  crops 
suitable  for  the  section  are  dealt  with 
in  their  relation  to  one  another,  in  ro- 
tation with  various  legumes,  green 
manures,  cover  crops  for  soil  mainten- 
ance and  feeding,  and  in  connection  with 
live  stock  as  a  profitable  side  line  and 
especially  as  a  source  of  manure  and 
fertility."  Special  attention  is  given  in 
the  closing  pages  to  effective  employ- 
ment of  time  and  capital,  profitable  side 
lines,  the  need  for  co-operation,  and  the 
importance  of  efficient  marketing  of 
crops.  There  are  also  chapters  on  the 
human  crops  of  the  farm,  especially  the 
boys,  girls  and  women  folk. 

This  new  type  of  bulletin,  for  which 
the  author  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  many  authorities  but  assumes 
full  responsibility,  refers  in  its  forty- 
four  pages  to  many  Federal  and  State 
college  bulletins  dealing  in  detail  with 
the  growing  of  a  single  crop.  The  many 
original  recommendations  in  the  bulletin 
are  designed  "to  supplement  the  other 
publications,"  but  its  chief  purpose  is 
"to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  them 
and  to  stimulate  a  wider  and  more 
profitable  study  and  application  of  them 
by  the  average  corn-belt  farmer." 

MAINTAINING  FERTILITY. 

The  bulletin  throughout  strongly  con- 
demns "soil  robbing"  and  "crop  burglary" 
and  emphasizes  the  need  of  keeping  up 
fertility  and  productiveness  by  means  of 
stable  manures,  green  manures,  legumes, 
rotations,  lime  and  phosphorus.  "Put 
humus  into  the  soil;  manure  after  every 
crop" — is  the  major  text  of  the  bulletin. 

The  following  extracts,  necessarily 
omitting  detailed  recommendations,  such 
as  special  treatments  for  each  grain  crop, 
the  fourteen  possible  rotations  discussed 
in  diagram  and  text,  and  the  use  of 
waste  in  feeding  live  stock — give  an 
outline  of  the  author's  plan  for  combin- 
ing business  farming  and  scientific  agri- 
culture to  the  monetary  and  social 
profit  of  the  farm. 

THE  FARM  CIVILIZATION'S  UNIT. 

"The  farm  is  vastly  more  than  a  busi- 
ness enterprise;  it  is  a  home,  a  social 
and  civic  center — the  most  important 
unit  of  civilization.  The  success  of  a 
farm  home  is  based  on  the  success  of 
the  farm  business.  What  farmers  need 
most  to  know  is  how  to  make  the  science 
of  agriculture  boost  the  business  of 
farming." 

The  farmer  who  robs  his  soil  is  saw- 
ing off  the  limb  upon  which  he  is  sitting. 
Your  deed  calls  for  the  subsoil  as  well 
as  the  surface  soil,  and  the  subsoil  is  a 
mine  of  fertility  and  a  well  of  water  if 
properly  utilized. 

Lime  is  the  one  thing  most  needed  by 
the  average  run-down  soil.  Phosphorus, 
next  to  lime,  is  the  mineral  plant  food 
probably  most  needed  by  the  average 
unproductive  soil.  Manure  as  regularly 
as  you  harvest.  Stable  manure  is  the 
best  of  fertilizer.  Where  stable  manure 
is  not  available,  green  manure  must  be 
used. 

"Proper  tillage  becomes  more  impor- 
tant as  the  farm  grows  older  until  on 
|worn  out'  farms  it  is  a  factor  of  chief 
importance.  Tillage  gives  the  crop  more 
surface  on  which  to  feed  without  increas- 
ing your  taxes,  makes  existing  plant 
food  more  available,  gives  air  to  the 
roots,  regulates  water  supply  and  kills 
weeds.  Where  the  land  lacks  natural 
drainage,  everything  else  depends  on 
how  thoroughly  the  soil  is  ditched  or 
tiled." 

The  farmer  who  sells  all  his  crops  off 
the  place  and  then  also  burns  all  his 
cornstalks  and  straw,  reminds  one  of  the 
burglar  who  takes  all  the  valuables  he 
can  carry  off  and  sets  fire  to  what  is 
left. 

HUMUS  AND  LEGUMES  NEEDED. 

Humus  is  the  stuff  with  which  Na- 
ture fertilizes  uncultivated  soil.  Plow 
under  all  stable  manure,  straw,  corn- 
stalks, stubble,  leaves,  weeds  and  green- 
manure  crops. 

Where  Nature  grows  sweet  clover,  you 
can  grow  sweet  clover.   Remember  there 


vice 


is  a  legume  crop  for  almost  every  soil. 
The  productivity  of  a  farm  is  not  being 
kept  up  on  a  permanent  basis  unless  an- 
nually at  least  one-fourth  of  that  farm 
is  made  to  grow  legumes,  all  of  which 
except  the  seed  is  plowed  under  as  stable 
manure  or  green  manure.  Do  not,  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  grow 
corn  in  the  same  field  more  than  two 
years  in  succession.  Feed  as  much  of 
your  grain  as  possible  to  live  stock  on 
the  farm. 

LIVE  STOCK  ESSENTIAL. 

When  you  break  even  on  your  beeves 
you  are  ahead  of  the  game  provided  you 
save  the  manure — especially  if  you  have 
kept  hogs  following  the  cattle.  "Saving 
the  manure"  doesn't  mean  saving  merely 
one-third  or  one-fourth.  It  means  sav- 
ing 70  per  cent  or  more,  liquid  as  well 
as  solid.  The  problem  of  keeping"  live 
stock  with  profit  is  largely  a  matter  of 
making  use  as  silage,  roughage,  or  bed- 
ding, of  stuff  that  is  wasted  on  the  av- 
erage farm.  Weeds  and  weed  seeds, 
usually  counted  worse  than  nothing,  may 
be  put  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger 
by  means  of  a  few  sheep. 

Catch  but  one  bad  ear  in  testing  seed 
corn  and  you  save  a  good  day's  wages. 
Find  the  average  number  of  bad  ones 
and  you  save  a  week's  wages  in  a  win- 
ter's afternoon.  Buying  seed  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  —  not  an  exercise  of 
faith. 

SIDE  LINES  AND  WOMEN  FOLK. 

As  long  as  the  average  farmer  "keeps 
his  garden  on  the  grocery  shelf,"  he 
sells  everything  wholesale  and  buys 
everything  retail.  Side  lines  such  as 
canning,  preserving,  making  apple  but- 
ter, are  profitable  where  the  farmer  is 
wise  enough  to  see  that  the  women  of 
his  household  get  all  necessary  help 
with  their  work. 

APPLY  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Keep  accounts — find  just  where  your 
money  comes  from  and  just  where  it 
goes.  Some  men's  wealth  is  like  a  good 
deal  of  the  fertility  in  their  soil — it  is 
not  "available."  If  the  boys  and  girls 
are  to  be  kept  on  the  farm,  the  farm 
must  be  made  not  only  a  financial  and 
economic  success,  but  also  a  family  and 
civic  success.  Any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture for  making  the  home  place  more 
attractive  is  as  real  and  profitable  an 
investment  as  though  the  money  had 
been  spent  for  limestone  and  phosphate. 

Preparedness  is  as  important  for  the 
farmer  as  it  is  for  the  soldier.  The 
farmer  who  wastes  his  leisure  time  and 
who  fails  to  utilize  rainy  days  and  slack 
seasons  to  get  his  affairs  in  shape,  can 
never  hope  to  catch  up  during  the  busy 
seasons. 

It  is  not  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop, 
or  even  to  grow  a  good  crop  at  low  cost. 
To  make  a  big  crop  a  business  success 
it  must  be  disposed  of  as  efficiently  as 
it  is  grown — must  be  so  graded  and 
packed  as  to  meet  market  standards  and 
so  marketed  as  to  bring  the  farmer  the 
highest  current  price. 

The  farmer  who  is  too  suspicious  to 
get  together  with  his  neighbors  in  order 
to  do  co-operatively  what  no  one  can  do 
alone,  is  sure  to  pay  dearly  for  his  in- 
capacity for  team  work. 


New  Auto  Road  Map. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  just  secured  a 
new  edition  of  maps,  including  the  latest 
corrected  map  of  Kansas  showing  all 
railroads  and  post  offices,  population  of 
towns,  and  giving  all  the  information 
usually  found  in  an  up-to-date  map. 
The  newly  laid  out  cross  state  auto  roads 
are  plainly  indicated  in  heavy  green 
lines  on  this  Kansas  map.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  drive  across  the  state  can  easily 
find  the  best  road  by  following  the  lines. 
The  size  of  each  page  is  28  x  36  inches. 

The  wall  map  or  chart  consists  of  two 
sheets,  making  four  pages  of  maps  and 
other  valuable  information.  Page  four 
contains  a  large  map  of  the  European 
countries  at  war.  The  price  of  this  map 
wherever  sold  is  $1.  However,  by  pur- 
chasing a  large  number  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  one  of  these  maps,  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fahmer,  for 
only  $1.05  postpaid.  This  offer  is  for 
new  or  renewal  subscriptions.  We  will 
send  the  map  postpaid  and  enter  or  re- 
new a  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer 
for  three  years,  for  $2.  Address  all 
orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka. 

"I  want  to  see  the  government  own 
everything."  said  the  discontented  man. 

"Maybe  it  might  be  a  good  idea,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "I  have  a  few 
things  that  I  would  like  to  sell  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


HINGE-DOOR 
STEEL- Rl M 


L  O 


THE  SILO  THAT  GIVES 

SATISFACTION 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  invested  in  Hinge-Door 
Steel-Rim  Silos  and  have  given  them  a  thorough  test, 
resulting  in  thousands  of  satisfied  owners.  The  Hinge- 
Door  Steel-Rim  Silo  stands  out  as  the  leader  of  all  silos 
because  it  is  made  good  in  every  respect,  and  may  rightly 
be  termed  the  world's  greatest  silo.  The  advantages  of 
its  many  new  features  stamp  it  as  the  best  silo  invest- 
ment on  the  market  today. 

The  Winning  Features 

Has  a  silo  door  that  cannot  bind,  sag  stick  or 
freeze  in. 

Door  opens  and  closes  on  hinges,  and  is  absolutely 
air-tight. 

Perfect  self-adjusting  steel  rim  anchoring  system. 
Always  round — cannot  become  egg-shaped. 
The  best  of  material  is  used  in  this  silo. 

Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness, 
do  not  affect  this  wonderful  silo. 

The  first  cost  is  the  last  cost. 

Buy  a  Steel-Rim  for  the  silo  you  now  have,  as  it 
will  hold  any  silo  of  any  type;  and  as  evidence  of  this, 
there  is  not  a  Hinge-Door  Steel-Rim  Silo  down  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  the  Hinge- 
Door  Steel-Rim  Silo  the  best  structure  to  build,  and  make 
it  the  first  choice  of  all  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
Build  this  time-tested  Hinge-Door  Steel-Rim  Silo,  and 
have  a  solid,  permanent  improvement  on  your  farm. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  SILO  BOOK.    IT'S  FREE! 

Let  us  also 
send  you  infor- 
mation on  the 
famous 


Silberzahn 
Silage 
Cutter. 

Low-down  steel 
frame,  self- 
feeding  third 
roller,  malleable 
knife  heads,  big 
capacity,  low 
power. 


Read  the  stcry 
of  this  Perfect 
Silo  before  you 
buy.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  the 
record  of  the 

Hinge- Door 
Steel-Rim 
Silo 

—  the  Silo  of 
Silos.  Let  the 
Hinge  -  Door 
Steel-Rim  Si  la 
help  you  make 
bigger  profits. 


■A 


Beatrice  ,  g 
Creamery  m 
Company  ■ 

Dept.  21.  Topeka,  Kan.fff* 
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READ  HOW 
I  SAVE 
YO 


40% 


AND  GIVE 
YOU 
BETTER 

TREES,  TOO 

,  .  want  to  hear  from  every  farmer  or 
•very  fruit-grower  who  is  going  to 


plant  trees  this  spring,  just  send  me 
yoar  name  and  address  on  a  postal. and 
I  will  make  yon  the  fairest.sqnarest  and 
,  mostattrac»ivemoney  savingproposition ' 
,'od  trees  ever  offered  yoo.  This  is  not  a 
B«re  blaSL  I  will  do  aa  I  promise,  i  know  how  to  by  I 
long  experience.     For  nearly  Forty  years,  I  have  I 
been  in  the  Nursery  business  right  here  in  the  South- 1 
west.  I  was  probably  the  first  Nurseryman  In  Kan- 1 
gas  to  sell  direct  to  my  customers,  and  save  them  the| 
tree  peddler's  commissions.  1  have  saved  Thousands 
of  Dollars  for  thousands  of  farmers.orchardlsts.mar- 
ket-erowen»,ete.,  in  the  Southwe8t.Wb.at  I  have  done  I 
for  others,  I  wifl  do  for  you  If  you  will  just 

Get  My  New  Fruit  Bookj 

YVbJch  It  ready  now  to  show  you  how  lean  eorof 

yoa  40c  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  trees  you  buy* 
Dan't  plant  without  this  book.    It  tells  you  all  about  J 
the  good  clean, taealthy.aelected.pare-  ■ 
strain,  and  guaranteed  true-to-name  j 
trees  I  am  offering  thia  spring  at  j 
rock  bottom  prices—  Apple-Peacb. 
Pear. Plum.Cberry. Small  Fruits.  J 
Ornamental  ehruba  and  trees, etc.f 
Sit  down  right  now  and  write,  ros 
for  this  book  and  my  apecia^ 
mo ney -saving  offer. 

W.F.ScoeU.Praerietor 

WICHITA 
NURSERIES 

Box  L.3 
Wichita, 
„lttaw  -  \  Kans. 


SEEDS 

^  Reliable  and  Full  of  Life  ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer.1 


Varieties, 

worth  15c;  lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15o; 
.   Tomatoes*  11  the  finest,  worth  20o;  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  lOo;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
I  worth  loo;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
woith  25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 


GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE* 

Writs  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Ito  oover  poataga  and  packing  and  ro-^p 
Mceive  this  Tslneble  collection  of  ueeda^;^"  . 
\poBtpaid,  together  with  my  big  " 
\etruotive,  beautiful  9&e<3  and  Pli 
VBoofe.tells  all  about  Buckbee'svf 
•  Foil  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plaotn.etCj 


H.W.BUCKBEE 

Kockford  Seed  Farms 
farm  153  Brockford,  111. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  AH  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.RocfcfonMtt. 


The  Winfield  Raspberry 

Now   being  planted   by  the 
thousands  commercially— b  e- 
cause  it  lives  and  thrives  AND 
PAYS  through  every  western 
condition  and  in  all  soils  ■-- 
doea  not  winter-kill,  and 
yields  big  regularly  fn  sp  t.e 
of  summer  drouth—origi- 
nal patch  has  produced 
nine  crops  without  a  fail- 
ure. You  can  do  as  well — 
easily.    Send  today  for 
full  particulars.  Folder, 
Prices  and  Big  Fruit 
Book  telling  all  about  this 
wonderful  berry — how  to 
berry  ON  QUAlER,  ACUAL  SIZE     raise  it— how  it's  larger, 
finer, better  fruit.  Nets  you 
$1  to  $1.60  more  per  crate.   No  chartre.  just  send  your  name. 

The  Winfield  Nurseries  401  Court  St.  WinHeld  Kan. 


Free  fox*  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  aa  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  big,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  Bingle  plant  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
Beed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailing  expense 
or  not,  as  you  pleaae.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766  .  Osage,  Iowa. 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents'  and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $5.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100:  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000:  Everbearing  Strawberries 
12.50  perlOO.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  C„a-  n.i0lnn 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  r  ICC  WdldlOg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 


SURE  CURE  FOR 

in  oats.     Simple  to 


Smut 


treat.    Sent  direct  on 
trial  where  wc  have  no  agent.  Free  booklet.  Local  agents 
wanted.    Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.     -     ATLANTA.  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.     Best  that 

grows.     Cata'og  free.     It  tells  all. 
JOITV  D.   Z1LLEK.  HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  you  want. 


THE  POULTRY  MITE 


EVERYONE  knows  the  gray  poultry 
mite  which  takes  on  a  distinct  red- 
dish cast  after  the  meal  of  blood. 
It  is  commonest  in  dark,  dump,  dirty 
poultry  houses  where  it  thrives  upon 
filth,  and  the  logical  remedies  recom- 
mended by  T.  .T.  Talbert,  of  the  Mis- 
souri College  of  Agriculture,  are  sun- 
shine, ventilation,  and  cleanliness.  The 
hen-house  should  be  so  constructed  that 
it  can  easily  be  kept  clean  and  that  there 
will  be  no  cracks  or  crevices  in  the  roosts 
or  elsewhere  to  furnish  hiding  places  for 
the  mite  during  the  day  time  when  they 
are  not  on  the  fowls.  They  feed  at 
night,  crawling  from  fowl  to  fowl,  so 
that  one  infested  bird  may  introduce 
them  into  the  entire  flock. 

Sunshine  is  one  of  the  best  disinfec- 
tants as  well  as  a  great  foe  to  the  mite, 
and  it  should  be  given  access  to  just  as 
much  of  the  hen-bouse  as  possible.  Regu- 
lar spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
strong  tobacco  solutions,  or  commercial 
stock  dips  will  help  greatly.  Commercial 
lime  sulphur  and  miscible  oils  put  on  the 
market  in  such  form  that  they  will  mix 
readily  with  water  for  use  in  spraying 
orchards  are  also  helpful  in  combating 
the  mite. 

One  application  is  not  enough  and  the 
spray  should  be  repeated  in  about  a 
week  in  order  to  kill  the  young  which 
may  have  developed  from  the  eggs  laid 
about  the  roosts  or  in  the  filth  before 
the  first  spraying.  It  should  be  applied 
with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  all 
cracks  and  crevices. 

Kerosene  emulsion  properly  prepared 
at  home  will  give  as  good  results  as 
anything  which  can  be  purchased.  Mr. 
Talbert  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  it:  "Dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
laundry  soap,  or  a  pound  of  lye  soap,  in 
a  gallon  of  soft  water;  take  the  solution 
off  the  fire  and  add  two  gallons  of  kero- 
sene before  cooling.  Mix  them  thor- 
oughly by  churning  ten  or  fifteen  times 
and  use  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to  eight 
or  nine  parts  of  water  when  ready  to 
apply." 

One  part  boiled  lime  sulphur  made 
exactly  as  for  orchard  spraying  may  be 
mixed  with  eight  parts  of  water,  and  the 
commercial  stock  dips  may  be  used  in 
accordance  with  printed  directions  usu- 
ally furnished  with  them.  Strong  tea 
made  by  boiling  tobacco  stems  in  water 
gives  good  results,  and  whitewashing 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Spray  pumps  of  many  different  sizes 
and  types  will  give  good  results.  Bucket 
pumps,  knapsack  sprayers,  and  auto- 
matic sprayers  will  be  useful  in  the 
garden  and  orchard  as  well  as  in  the  hen- 
house, although  a  longer  hose  or  exten- 
sion rod  will  be  needed  in  the  orchard. 
A  barrel  pump  or  power  sprayer  may  be 
used  with  good  results  if  it  is  already  on 
hand,  but  is  more  expensive  than  the 
average  farm  needs  for  hen-house  work. 


If  you  are  going  to  use  incubators  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  send  off  for 
them  early,  so  that  you  can  read  the 
directions  thoroughly  and  know  what 
you  are  doing. 

Many  send  for  an  incubator  after  they 
have  saved  enough  eggs  to  fill  one,  then 
when  they  receive  the  incubator  they  fill 
it  with  eggs  and  start  it  right  away, 
without  any  previous  experience  in  run- 
ning an  incubator.  The  results  are  often 
disastrous,  and  conld  have  been  avoided 
by  experimenting  a  little  with  the  ma- 
chine before  putting  hr  the  eggs. 


The  mating  season  is  now  upon  us, 
and  it  behooves  the  poultryman  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  mating  of  his  pens, 
otherwise  the  whole  season's  work  will 
prove  a  disappointment.  He  should  have 
a  definite  object  in  view,  either  to 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  his  flock,  to 
increase  their  laying  qualities,  or  to  im- 
prove the  color  of  the  plumage.  What- 
ever his  main  object  is,  he  should  use  all 
of  his  endeavors  to  attain  it,  and  never 
be  satisfied  till  he  has  succeeded. 


At  this  time  of  year  when  the  hens 
me  shut  up  in  a  tight  house,  consider- 
able moisture  will  gather,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  litter.  When  this  becomes 
damp  and  mouldy,  it  proves  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  flock,  and  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  disease.  The  litter  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  it  is  broken  up,  and 
before  it  becomes  damp.  Fowls  can 
stand  a  lot  of  cold  without  evil  conse- 


quences, but  dampness  they  cannot  stand 
but  become  ill  and  eventually  die. 

When  hens  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  it  docs 
not  always  indicate  that  they  need  more 
lime,  or  oyster  shells,  but  it  often  occurs 
because  they  are  fed  too  much  corn  and 
are  too  fat".  A  more  liberal  feeding  of 
green  stuff  such  as  cabbage,  turnips  or 
sprouted  oats,  and  less  corn,  will  help  to 
remedy  this  matter. 


The  recent  cold  snaps  have  frozen 
many  a  rooster's  comb  and  disfigured  it 
permanently.  Nothing  much  can  be  done 
to- a  frozen  comb  after  the  frost  is  out, 
except  to  grease  it  with  vaseline  or 
glycerine.  But  if  the  frosted  comb  is 
discovered  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to 
thaw  out,  the  comb  can  be  saved  from 
falling  off.  Catch  the  bird  and  rub  the 
comb  with  kerosene  oil  till  all  the  frost 
is  out,  then  anoint  with  glycerine  and 
no  bad  effects  will  result.  Some  advise 
rubbing  the  comb  with  snow  or  cold 
water  to  take  the  frost  out.  This  has 
the  same  effect  as,  the  kerosene,  though 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  as  efficacious  as 
the  oil,  besides  the  oil  has  a  curative 
quality  as  well  as  taking  out  the  frost. 
If  the  combs  of  male  birds  are  rubbed 
with  grease  on  the  approach  of  a  very 
cold  snap  the  chances  will  be  greatly  in 
favor  of  them  not  being  frozen. 


A  poultryman  in  Rhode  Island  has 
brought  out  another  new  breed,  which  he 
calls  White  Progressives,  but  they  are 
supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  single 
comb  White  Wyandottes.  He  is  a 
breeder  of  White  Wyandottes,  which  as 
everybody  knows  has  a  rose  comb;  but 
it  has  occasionally  sprouted  a  single 
comb,  coming  as  it  is  supposed  from 
some  breed  that  was  originally  used  in 
its  make  up,  probably  the  White  Cochin. 
The  originator  claims  that  the  Progress- 
ives are  better  layers  than  the  White  | 
Wyandottes,  and  have  greater  meat  ■ 
capacity.  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  f 
hard  matter  to' beat  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes either  for  meat  or  eggs,  and  if 
any  man  prefers  a  single  comb  to  a  rose 
comb,  there  are  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  to  fill  the  bill.  I  suppose  one  will 
have  to  stand  these  new-breed  makers, 
and  if  the  merits  of  their  breed  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  all  well  and  good, 
if  not,  good-bye  Progressives. 


While  it  is  not  always  advisable  to 
feed  hens  by  rule,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  system  and  stick  to  it.  It  need 
not  be  an  ironclad  rule,  for  common 
sense  should  come  in,  no  matter  how 
strict  any  rule  might  be.  A  rule  that 
conflicts  with  common  sense  is  not  a 
good  rule,  and  the  oftener  it  is  broken 
the  better.  But  a  regularity  in  feeding 
chickens  is  essential  to  good  manage- 
ment. The  feeding  has  much  to  do  with 
the  health  of  the  birds,  and  governs  in  a 
large  measure  the  egg-  production.  A 
hen  that  is  properly  fed  will  do  her  best, 
and  give  you  the  greatest  returns  that 
she  can.  If  she  is  of  a  poor  strain  she 
will  not  do  very  well  at  the  best,  but 
well-bred  hens  will  make  a  good  sho'wing. 
You  can't  get  many  eggs  from  a  hen  that 
has  been  inbred  for  several  generations, 
neither  can  you  get  satisfactory  returns 
from  improperly-fed  hens,  even  though 
of  good  faying  strain.  Have  a  plan  for 
your  feeding,  and  have  good  hens  to  feed. 
The  result  of  audi  a  combination  will  be 
both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  you. 


One  of  the  lecturers  on  poultry  at  the 
state  show  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
feed  meat  or  meat  scraps  in  order  to  get 
eggs.  Maybe  he  is  right  in  the  abstract, 
and  that  we  can  get  eggs  from  hens  even 
in  the  winter  time  without  feeding  any 
animal  food.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact  that  we  can  get  more  eggs  by  feed- 
ing meat  scraps,  for  they  contain  a  great 
percentage  of  protein  and  it  requires  a 
great  amount  of  this  element  to  manu- 
facture eggs.  In  summer,  a  hen  on  free  j 
range,  can  get  most  of  the  animal  food 
she  needs  in  the  way  of  insects,  grass- 
hoppers and  bugs,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  her  any  other  animal  food,  but  in 
the  winter  time  she  is  deprived  of  all 
meat  except  that  which  is  provided  for 
her  by  her  owner.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  in  experimental  sta- 
tions on  this  very  subject:  by  feeding 
hens  without  meat,  and  with  meat,  and 
the  hens  that  have  been  fed  a  liberal 
ration  of  meat  have  always  outlayed 


World's 
Champion  wy< 
Belle  Citti 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

"In  2S  World 's  Greatest  Matches 
Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

402,000  in  use.    Get  the  whole 

wonderful  story  told  by  thechrtmpion- 
ship  winners  themselves  in  my  big 

Free  Book,  ''Hatching  Facts" 

On  Practical  Poultry  Raising 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus- 
tration of  my  inctrbator  and  brooder  rn  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  Leading  Agricultural  Colleges — 

My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guarsi&ty 
,  My  Low  Price- 
Same  As  Last  Year 
All  facts, proofs, partica-  trr  -\ 
lars— 100  photographs  of  * 
prize-winning  hatches— 
Also  my  $1300.00  Ipi-dH 
Gold  Offers 
Conditions  easy  to  re- 
ceive biggest  pay. 
Learn  how  1  paid  one 
Belle  City  user  $156.25; 
another  $50,  many  from 
$45aown.  Write  me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  PreB. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18    ,  Racing  Wis. 


The  Queen  GeisThe  Chicks 


We  receive  many  letters  similar  to  this: 
"Last  season,  I  installed  a  Queen  as  an  ex- 1 
periment.   It  hatched  18  per  cent  better  than  \ 
eastern  made  machines  and  II  per  cent  better 
than  any  other  machine  made  in  the  west. 
[All  machines  were  ran  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
[ditions.    I  recommend  _  the 
I  Queen  to  everybody  inquir-i 
[  ing  which  is  the  best,  and 
especially  to  beginners." 
I — John  Bowen,  Littleton, 
[  Colo.,  Colorado  Poultry-, 
Fanciers  Association. 
I    The  Queen  is  built  1 
I  to  run  without  trouble 
I  and  to  outhatch  other 
I  machines,   Book  free. 


|  Queen  Incubator  Co. 
130Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Ask  for ! 
Free 
Book 


ALSIKE*S™ 

AND   TIMOTHY  WB". 

INVESTIGATE— ■•**  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  100  page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,        Box'557        Clarinda,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRIES 

Don't  you  want  strawberries  all 
summer  ?  All  it  takes  to  know  how 
to  get  them  is  to  send  for  my  big  3- 
eolored  book  on  how  to  grow,  pick 
and  pack  strawberries.  A  handsome 
free  booklet  sent.  Write  today  tc 
J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 
Lock  Box  No.  33,  Dept.  K, 


For  $i  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.   Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  73  Raspberry.  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Straw!. i-rry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  ltose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  "9631  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  *'Whrte  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  ^contains  scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea 

end  telle  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  curce  thia 
terrible  disease  over  eight  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.'  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
for  one  of  these  valuable  FRtX  books. 

fiftfSDECnC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
OVj  DtlCCUO  Free— New  IOC-page 
I  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chict- 
'  ens,  ducks,  seese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautifuL   Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  lor  Free  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  SoxS(5     Maokato,  Minn. 


GET  BIG  HUTCHES 


(  Beginners  hatch  like  experts  with  the 

wonderful  center-heated  Rayo  Incu-  . 
bator — hatch  on  one  gallon  of  oil  and  feS^s 
one  filling  of  tank.    Book  sent  FREE.  -ft. 
RAYO  [NCCO.O.D.STA.  2154  OMAHA  NEB. 


perience  of  twenty-five 
years  with  poultry.  Houses.  Yards.  Incubator  Opera- 
tion. Care  of  Chicks  and  Fowls.  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Disease.  Poultry  Secrets.  Pointers  For  the 
Amateur.  Mandy's  Poultry  School,  The  ?1,000  Egg, 
Hatch  Record.  Egg  Record,  etc  All  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  303l.ee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 
5If rs.  Lee's  Lico  Killer,  Germozone.  Lee's  Egg  Mxkcr,  etc 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
iskd  SQUABS  a 


Start  •mall 
Grow  BIG. 
winter    egea.  Keep 
_  jfay   fowls.    Save  your 
chicks.   Our  Bl*  Booh  Telia 

 Shows  fawla  In  natural  colors,  bow  Co  feed 

for  effaTB, select  best  layers, plans  for  bouses. FREE. 

Cres^tPoitftryfcfm3joi55  ,3es  (Koines,  Iowa 


White  Plymouth  Rooks 

Hard  to  beat  as-  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  12  per  15.  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  itorrte  7.  TOPEKA,  SAX. 

MAN  IMMORTAL  NOW. 

Swedenborg's  "Heaven  and  Hell."  400 
pages,  15c  postpaid.  Pastor  Landenberger, 
Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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those  that  were  fed  on  grain  alone.  In- 
stinct teaches  the  hen  what  is  good  for 
her,  and  if  you  want  to  see  her  prefer- 
ence in  this  matter,  hold  a  handful  of 
corn  in  one  hand,  and  a  handful  of  raw 
meat  in  the  other,  and  see  which  she  will 
gobble  first. 

As  it  comes  to  the  breeding  season  be- 
gin to  cull  your  flock  very  closely.  If 
you  have  birds  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  Standard,  get  them  in  a  pen  by  them- 
selves, but  do  not  breed  from  them.  If 
they  are  laying,  keep  them  till  they  quit, 
then  kill  them  for  the  market  or  the 
table.  The  sooner  you  get  rid  of  culls 
the  better.  There  is  a  temptation  many 
times  to  keep  over  pullets  that  will 
answer  for  layers,  when  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  Standard.  Such  birds 
spoil  the  looks  of  an  otherwise  fine  flock. 
A  disqualified  bird  should  never  be  used 
in  the  breeding  pen,  at  least  not  in  the 
pen  where  eggs  for  hatching  are  sold  to 
customers.  Sometimes  one  has  a  very 
fine  bird  except  in  a  minor  disqualifica- 
tion, such  as  a  wry  tail,  a  side  sprig,  or 
a  little  down  between  the  toes.  If  the 
breeder  wishes  to  experiment  with  such 
a  bird  and  raise  some  of  the  progeny,  he 
should  keep  them  all  for  his  own  use,  and 
find  how  many  of  the  progeny,  if  any, 
have  inherited  the  defect.  But  he  should 
never  sell  eggs  from  a  mating  of  dis- 
qualified birds.  In  fact  the  better  way 
would  be  to  kill  such  for  market  pur- 
poses at  once,  and  not  bother  with  any 
experimenting.  One  gets  enough  culls 
by  breeding  the  best  kind  of  Standard 
birds,  let  alone  breeding  disqualified 
ones. 
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Never  go  into  poultry  work  on  too  big 
a  scale  until  you  have  tried  it  out  first 
with  a  few  pens.   And  especially  do  not 


commence  with  a  dozen  or  more  breeds. 
In  fact  one  breed  is  all  one  can  properly 
attend  to,  and  to  start  with  a  great 
many  will  only  spell  failure  from  the 
very  start.  Poultry  keeping  demands 
brains  as  well  as  brawn.  Now  and  then 
a  woman  will  make  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness all  alone.  But  the  ideal  combina- 
tion is  husband  and  wife.  The  care  of 
little  chicks  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
that  women  can  do  much  better  than 
men.  They  know  just  how  to  make  the 
little  ones  comfortable  and  happy.  The 
cleaning  of  houses,  routine  of  breeding, 
watering  and  filling  hoppers  come  in  as 
the  man's  work.  It  makes  it  very  nice 
where  the  husband  and  wife  are  equally 
interested  in  the  chickens  and  each  do 
their  share  of  the  work.  Most  of  the 
men  are  away  from  the  home  during  the 
working  hours,  and  then  it  devolves  upon 
the  wife  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
chicks.  But  when  the  man  is  home  he 
ought  to  attend  to  the  rough  and  heavy 
work.  Very  often  at  poultry  shows  we 
meet  women  fanciers  exhibiting  their 
fowls,  and  when  we  ask  them  if  their 
husbands  care  about  chickens,  we  often 
get  the  reply  that  they  do  not,  and  the 
wife  has  to  run  the  business  almost  in 
opposition  to  her  husband's  wishes..  We 
are  very  certain  though,  that  when  it 
comes  to  taking  part  of  the  money  that 
the  wife  earns  by  her  chickens,  that  the 
husband  wont  object.  On  the  other  hand 
we  occasionally  meet  a  man  that  raises 
chickens,  whose  wife  takes  no  interest  in 
them  whatever,  though  these  cases  are 
rarer  than  the  others.  As  we  said  be- 
fore, the  ideal  combination  for  a  chicken 
ranch  is  husband  and  wife  both  devoted 
to  the  business  and  both  working 
together  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


Smoking   M  eat  on  the   Fa  rm 


SUBSCRIBER,    A.    E.    D.,  Johnson 
County,  asks  for    a    plan    for  a 
concrete  smoke  house. 
We  print  on  this  page  a  plan  supplied 
by  the  North  Dakota  agricultural  college, 
and  described  as  follows: 

The  firebox,  for  convenience,  is  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  building.  Here  the 
fire  and  smoke  can  be  easily  replenished 
or  controlled;  also,  with  this  arrange- 
ment, there  is  little  danger  of  the  meat 
overheating.  This  house  is  suitable  for 
storing  meats.  It  is  cool  and  sanitary. 
With  a  good  lock  on  the  door  the  meat 
should  be  comparatively  safe  from 
thieves. 

With  cement  at  50  cents  and  lumber 
at  $30  per  thousand,  this  house  will  cost 
$65,  not  including  labor.  Following  is 
the  bill  of  material: 

Forty-eight  sacks  of  cement,  6  yards 
sand,  18  loads  stone,  1  door,  2  2x8x12  for 
door  frame,  3  2x4x14  for  the  meat  hooks, 

Lumber  for  forms:  10  2x4x18,  16 
2x4x8,  600  feet  sheathing.  (Set  studs 
for  the  forms  two  feet  on  centers,  wiring 
at  middle,  making  a  4-foot  span.) 

Our  subscriber  need  not  give  up  the 
idea  of  smoking  meat  even  though  he 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  construct  so 
elaborate  a  smoke  house  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  Those  farmers  who  were 
curing  and  smoking  their  own  meat  as 
late  as  ten  years  ago  were  able  to  do  a 
good  job  with  cheap  and  improvished 
smoke  houses. 

We  will  never  forget  the  days  of  our 


boyhood  when  the  meat  was  smoked  in 
a  little  frame  building  which  was  tem- 
porarily constructed  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  probably  four  or  five  feet  square, 
made  out  of  1x12  boards  set  on  end  and 
the  cracks  battened.  The  floor  was 
earth.  A  trench  a  foot  or  so  deep  and  a 
coupla  of  feet  wide,  extending  outside 
of  the  smoke  house  about  two  feet,  but 
opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  smoke 
house,  was  dug  and  in  which  the  fire 
was  built.  Over  the  fire  was  laid  a  few 
old  pieces  of  stove  pipe,  straightened  out. 
Cracks  left  at  the  top  of  the  smoke 
house  between  two  or  three  boards  sup- 
plied the  draft  necessary.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks,  if  we  remember  correctly,  the 
meat  was  smoked,  removed  to  the  cellar 
and  the  temporary  structure  taken  down 
and  the  boards  used  for  something  else. 

The  point  we  desire  to  make  in  this 
connection,  is  that  no  farmer  need  be 
deterred  from  curing  and  smoking  his 
own  meat  because  he  is  not  able  to  build 
a  modern  and  permanent  smoke  house. 
The  smoke  house  here  designed  we  have, 
no  doubt,  is  good,  and  it  will  last  as  long 
as  any  one  family  will  need  a  smoke 
house.  It  will  furnish  a  good  summer 
storage  for  meat,  too. 

In  our  judgment,  too  many  farmers 
are  buying  smoked  meat  from  the  pack- 
ers, and  it  matters  little  whether  the 
packers'  profit  is  large  or  small.  It  re- 
quires an  actual  cash  outlay  to  buy 
meat.  This  meat  can  be  killed  on  the 
farm,  cured  and  smoked  without  money 
outlay,  and  money  can  be  saved  thereby. 


CONCRETE  SMOKE  HOUSE 

Planned  by 

THE  AR1CULTURAL  ENG.  DEFT 
NOfiTH  CflKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
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H.  H.  Johnson 


THIS  was  what  OldTrusty  ^fc 
Incubator  did  for  Bessie 
Warren  of  Tryon,  Neb.   Pretty  *} 

good  record  don't  you  think?  And  when  /^"\ 

you  consider  tliat  youcan  get  Old  Trusty  I  \ 

for  less  than  810,  it's  a  pretty  low  cost  I  I 

per  year  o£  service.   Back  of  V  / 

OldTrnstyg 


there's  20  years  of  Johnson  "knowhow" 
plus  the  experience  of  about  650,000 
satisfied  owners.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sand: of  more  owners  than  any 
other.  Makes  big  hatches  easy  in  cold 
est  weather. 


136-PageBook  V 1  vv  (  ) 

and  let  me  tell  you  why  chicken 
profits  come  so  easy  with  Old 
Trusty.  Still  less  than  $10,  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies— a  little  more 
farther  west.   Write  today. 

H.  H.JOHNSON 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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(.Galvanized  Iron 

►  Asbestos  I 

►  Redwood 

►  Insulated  Board; 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chancee  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
M0  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
■  (East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  o£  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
chines full;  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use!   Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.   In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  fanner  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
2000  machines  were  entered,  including  practically  every 
make,  style  and  price.    With  140  egg  Ironclad— the 
same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid  for 
only  tlO  Mrs.  C  F  Merrick,  Lockney  Texas,  hatched  118 
chicks  from  118  egg  in  the  last  contest. 

DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Honey  back  If  not  satisfied. 


Don't  class  thia 
big,  all  metal 
covered. depend 
able  hatcher  with  10-Year 
cheaply  construe-  Guarantee 
ted  machines,   ironclads  are  no' 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 

do  to  covei  up  poor  quality  of  materia!. 
Ironclads  are  shipped  io  the  natural  color 
—you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  getting 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  -it  is  made 

Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  Genuine  California  Red-        "■■  '   -'-fAS. ./.  "  -IZMF'  MlifU 

wooo\  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering.    Large    Xtfs  -SS^ 
leA  ^a}?  extra  deep  ch'?k  nursery-hot  water  ton  heat,  copper  tankal  ->i>>^  Rcnnr/pf 

and  boiler,  self,  regulator.  Tycos  Thermometer,  glass  ro  door  and  —  .« — '  OTOUBBr 
many  other  special  advantages  fully  explained  in  fcreo  Catalog.   Write  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  ttia  advertisement. 

IROWCLAD»iWCUBATOR  COMPANY.    Box  151      ,    RACINE,  WIS. 


Stronger  Chicks  and  More  of  Them 

Don'twaste awhole  season—  your  time,  temper  and  money.  Startright. 
Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical.  You  want  better  chicks  and  more 
of  them— we  want  you  to  have  them.  X-Ray  book  tells  how. 
Send  for  free  copy. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

Duplex  Central  Heating  Plant  chases  cold  out  of  all  the 
corners.  X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  keeps  heat  regulated  ex- 
actly. Fill  the  X-Ray  Tank  only  one  time — one  gallon  —  for  the  entire 
hatch.  Hinged  glass  panel  top  permits  you  to  see  all  that's  going 
on  in  the  hatching  chamber  without  raising  the  top  or  even  stooping. 
X-Ray  perfectly  level  egg  tray  leaves  all  space  available  for  eggs. 
Fifteen  big  special  features.  Get  free  book  and  see  for  yourself. 
IVepay  express  to  practically  all  points. 

DunnilAno  Taa    Give  roar  chicks  a  chance.   Raise  largest  percentage. 
Dl  UvUCl  a   1UU    X-Ray  Brooders  — sanitary,  rat-proof,  evenly  heated 
by  central  heating  plant.  Postal  for  free  book  No. 54 

X-Ray  Incubator  Company,  Dept.  64,    Des  Moines,  Iowa 


RATEKIN'SIOO  BOATS 

Ratekin's  Big  Banner  100  Dushel  White  Oats — The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  exist- 
ence. Side  by  side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts 
make  but  25  to  35  bushels.  Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  heads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts, 
blights  or  lodges.  There  is  none  like  them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no- 
more  to  be  had.  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  of  farm,  field, 
grass  and  garden  seeds.    A  postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
nection for  one  man  in  each  county  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Twenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start;  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Better 

Things  to  Eat  For 
the  Worker  on  the  Farm! 

"You  want  things  at  your  house  that 
are  nourishing  and  wholesome  as  well  as 
tasty  and  tempting.      Then  take  my  advice- 
use  Calumet  Baking  Powder  every  bake  day. 

"Such  tender,  light  and  appetizing  bis- 
cuits, doughnuts,  muffins,  cakes  and 
other  goodies! — all  so  tempting  you  just 
can't  keep  away  from  them. 

"My  mother  uses  Calumet  all  the  time 
and  I  know  she  knows  what's  best. 
It's  unequaled  for  sure  results — for 
leavening  and  raising  qualities — 
V  for  purity  and  economy.   Try  it 
.  fV   on  the  money-back  guarantee." 

If 

Received  Highest  Awards 

New  Cook  Book  Free 
See  Slip  in  Pound  Can 

CHICAGO 


Q  C*Jomet  B&kine  Powder  Co 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
TWO  BIG   LAND  BARGAINS 

160-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  l1^ 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — GO 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG        -        FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

Improved  960  Acre  Stock  and  Grain 
Ranch  For  Only  $10.00  an  Acre 

Entire  ranch  smooth  and  tillable.  Plenty 
of  water,  school  house  on  the  ranch,  with 
adjacent  range;  handles  200  head  of  cattle. 
Only  3%  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point 
and  5%  miles  to  county  seat. 

AKTEB  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — BY  OWNER 

633-Acre  Farm  in  Mayes  County,  Okla.,  at 
$25  per  acre.  Some  creek  bottom,  large  or- 
chard. Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

L.  E.  Hohman,  20  Neb.  Bldg.,  Tnlsa,  Okla. 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  %  of 
the  S.  W.  Yt  and  the  S.  W.  Vt  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co..  Kan.,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

160   Acres  in   Lincoln   County,   Okla.,  3% 

miles  from  Chandler,  the  county  seat.  76 
acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  suitable  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  or  any  other  crop.  House  not 
very  good  but  would  repair  for  good  party. 
Two  or  three  teams  would  be  needed  to 
properly  handle  the  farm.  Address 

WILLARD  P.  HOLMES 
New  England  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


320  ACRES— 200  tillable.  100  a.  cult.,  bal. 
pasture.  Close  to  city,  this  county.  $13.00 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  UNIMPROVED 
QUARTER 

Sheet  water.  Lane  Co.,  3  miles  Grigsby.  $15 

per  acre.     $400  cash,   balance  easy. 
P.  O.  BOX  83,      -      SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — 250  Acres  First  Class  Bottom 
Land,  highly  improved,  four  miles  from  cen- 
ter of  city  of  Wichita,  Kan.  Price,  $160  per 
acre.  Suitable  for  dairy  purposes.  Inquire 
ROUTE  7,  BOX  22    -    WICHITA,  KANSAS 

EIGHTY-ACRE  IMPROVED  FARM 

Four  and  one-half  miles  from  center  of 
Topeka;  50  acres  alfalfa,  5-room  house,  two 
barns,  silo.  Will  sell  or  exchange  for  larger 
farm.    O.  W.  Blanchard,  R.  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SOUTHERN  FARMS — Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee.  Cheap  land  for  corn,  stock 
or  general  farming.  MARTIN  &  COLE,  118 
Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


lOl  Wall  Paper 
Samples  FREE 


Send  your  name 
now.  Write  today  for 
.his  big:  FREE  book. 
Over  100  New  1916 
Wall  Paper  Designs 
to  choose  from. 
Every  sample  is  cut 
from  the  paper  itself  and 
shows  the  exact  colors  and  designs; 

f trices  on  the  back  of  each.  Prices  are  very  low- 
ess  than  one-half  of  retail  in  most  instances.  From 
3c  to  50c  per  double  roll.  Think  of  this— 

65c  Papers  a  Room  12x14x9  Ft. 

Send  for  a  copy  today,  study  the  designs  and  prices. 
You  will  Joe  surprised  to  see  how  much  you  can  save 
buy  ing  wall  paperand  paints  jrom  Montgomery  Ward &Co. 

Dept. 
A-15 

NewYork  CfiicSfeo  KansasCity  Ft  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  most  convenient  to  yoa 


ing  wan  paperaan  paints  trom  Montgomery  i 


Beacon  PjJEE 
Burner  r  If  EE 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  3g  Borne  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  lb.  Pillows  S1.00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless,  Sanitary 
and  Dustless  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  catalogue  and  our  uonderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  6  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

dgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with   railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  P.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


OTTAWA 


OTFA  WA,  /CANS 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 
while  learning. 

TOPEKA   SANITARY   BARBER  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,    gas   courses.     Three    months,  $35. 
Write  for  information. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hdfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
"This  is  my  work — my  blessing,  not  my 
doom; 

"Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
"This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right 

way." 

Then  shall  I  see  It  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerfully  greet  the  laboring 
hours. 

And  cheerful   turn  when  the  long  shadows 
fall 

At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 

To  sugar  doughnuts  quickly  and  easily, 
put  some  sugar  in  a  paper  bag  with  the 
doughnuts  and  shake  well  for  a  few 
minutes. 


To  clean  tan  shoes  rub  a  piece  of 
lemon  over  them.  This  will  remove  all 
dark  stains.  Let  the  shoes  dry  and  then 
polish  in  the  usual  way. 

Child  Deserves  Good  Start. 
So  much  is  dependent  upon  the  child's 
proper  start  in  school,  that  he  should 
make  that  start  under  the  most  favor- 


able conditions  possible.  If  he  has  en- 
larged tonsils,  bad  teeth,  or  poor  eye- 
sight, he  cannot  do  his  best  and  what 
he  does  will  overtax  his  strength  which 
will  necessarily  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  any  of  these  ailments. 

If  the  child  takes  little  interest  in  his 
studies  and  they  seem  to  be  too  much 
for  him,  try  early  to  find  the  cause  and 
remedy  it.  Too  often  such  children  are 
merely  considered  dull,  when  in  reality 
they  have  not  been  given  a  fair  chance. 
Attention  at  this  time  may  not  only  give 
the  child  a  much  better  start,  but  save 
many  doctor  bills  later. 

Back  Yards. 

We  have  in  mind  two  back  yards  as 
different  as  two  things  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  character,  could  be.  The  one 
was  a  solid  bluegrass  sod,  with  concrete 
walks  across  it.  The  only  decorations 
were  a  small  old-fashioned  flower  bed  at 
the.  edge,  a  row  of  sweet  peas,  and  a 
neatly  posted  clothes  line.  The  other 
yard  was  a  storage  for  the  calf -feeding 
Duckets,  the  milk  pails,  wash  tubs,  gaso- 
lene and  kerosene    cans,  and    in  fact 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7419 — Child's  Night  Drawers:  Cut  in  sizes  1,  3,  5,  7  and  9  years.  These 
night  drawers  are  made  with  a  square  yoke  in  front  and  with  the  front  and  the 
drawers  below  the  yoke  in  one  piece.  In  the  back  there  is  a  division  across  the 
waist  line  and  the  closing  down  the  center.  No.  7426 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  In  this  charming  waist  there  are  three  underturned 
box  plaits  of  yoke  depth  at  each  side  of  the  front,  with  the  material  plain  and  full 
below.  The  back  is  entirely  plain.  At  the  neck  is  an  adjustable  collar,  worn  high 
or  low.  No.  74114 — Girl's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  pretty 
dress  has  a  surplice  vest  to  break  the  otherwise  pla'n  waist  and  a  pretty  collar  at 
the  round  neck.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  shorL  with  or  without  a  cuff.  The 
fancy  for  box  plaits  has  found  its  way  into  the  skirt,  which  is  box  plaited  all  around. 
No.  7425 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  In  this  popular 
one-piece  dress  we  have  a  plain  waist  with  bias  closing.  The  open  neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  wide  collar,  and  there  is  a  fancy  belt  at  the  waist.  The  puff  sleeves  are 
long,  ending  in  a  cuff.  The  skirt  has  four  gores.  No.  7421 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  full  skirt  is  among  the  most  popular,  and 
this  design  preserves  the  slenderness  of  the  hip  outline  by  the  use  of  a  deep  yoke. 
This  is  fitted  in  the  center  back  and  at  the  sides  and  closes  in  front.  Below  the 
yoke  the  material  is  adjusted  in  three  gores.  No.  7395 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  natty  apron  is  made  in  princess  style,  with 
a  semi-fitted  panel  in  front  joined  to  the  side  bodies  by  seams  which  extend  from 
shoulder  to  hem.  The  center  back  and  side  back  portions  are  joined  in  the  same 
manner  and  the  closing  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  back. 
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everything  else  that  was  not  wanted  in 
the  house. 

The  members  of  the  two  families  were 
entirely  different,  too.  Those  with  the 
orderly  yard  possessed  a  composure  and 
systematic  ways  of  doing  things  that 
made  them  masters  of  their  work.  The 
neat  yard  was  not  responsible  for  this 
virtue,  but  was  one  of  the  many  fruits 
of  it. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we 
will  all  admit  that  we  can  do  better 
work  amid  pleasant,  harmonious  sur- 
roundings, and  this  one  reason  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  pleasant  outlook,  in 
the  form  of  a  neat  back  yard,  for  the 
busy  housewife. 

Boiled  Onions  With  Sauce. 

Peel  the  onions  and  cut  off  the  roots, 
dropping  into  cold  water  as  fast  as  they 
are  peeled.  Drain  from  the  cold  water 
and  put  in  a  stewpan  with  boiling  water 
to  cover  generously.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  for  each  quart  of  water.  Boil 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  with  the  cover 
partially  off  the  saucepan.  Drain  off 
the  water  and  cover  the  onions  with  hot 
sweet  milk  (a  quart  of  onions  will  re- 
quire a  pint  of  milk).  Simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  Beat  together  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  and  one  level  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper.  Gradually  beat  in  about  half  a 
cupful  of  the  milk  in  which  the  onions 
are  cooking.  When  smooth,  stir  the  mix- 
ture into  the  onions  and  milk.  Let  the 
dish  cook  ten  minutes  longer  and  serve. 

How  to  Measure  an  Ounce. 
(Cut  this  out  and  save  it.) 

Here  is  a  help  for  the  busy  housewife. 
Cut  this  out,  paste  it  on  a  card,  and  keep 
it  in  your  kitchen  or  cooking  pantry 
where  you  can  see  it.  Many  a  recipe 
calls  for  "one  ounce"  of  some  ingredient 
and  as  scales  are  not  always  handy  and 
weighing  takes  up  valuable  time,  this 
table  will  prove  a  help  and  a  time-saver: 

An  ounce  of  granulated  sugar  equals 
two  level  tablespoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  flour,  four  level  table- 
spoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  butter,  two  level  table- 
spoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  ground  coffee,  five  level 
tablespoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  cornstarch,  three  level 
tablespoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  thyme,  eight  level  table- 
spoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  grated  chocolate,  three 
level  tablespoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  pepper,  four  level  table- 
spoonfuls. 

An  ounce  of  mustard,  four  level  table- 
spoon fuls. 

An  ounce  of  salt,  two  level  table- 
spoonfuls. 

All  Patterns  10  Cents  Each. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalogue  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Baby's  Habits. 

The  child  begins  to  form  habits  very 
early  in  life,  and  the  mother  can  do  much 
toward  starting  him  right. 

The  baby  should  sleep  alone.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to 
buy  a  bed  for  him — at  least  not  for 
awhile.  But  even  the  necessity  for  pur- 
chasing a  bed  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  baby's  health. 

An  ideal  bed  for  the  very  small  babe 
is  a  good-sized  clothes  basket.  Put  a 
blanket  in  the  basket,  bringing  it  up 
over  the  sides  to  protect  from  drafts. 
Place  a  pillow  in  the  bottom.  See  that 
the  baby  is  well  covered  and  warm,  but 
free  to  kick,  and  breathe  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  he  will  be  much  more  com- 
fortable than  if  sleeping  with  others,  and 
it  will  be  much  better  for  him. 

He  should  also  sleep  at  regular  times. 
It  is  often  very  hard  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  reward  is  well  worth  the  effort. 
It  is  training  the  baby  in  regular  habits, 
and  the  mother  can  better  gauge  her 
time  for  other  things. 

Regularity  in  time  of  bathing  should 
also  be  practiced.  This,  too,  benefits 
both  baby  and  mother.  The  bath  can 
be  given  either  in  the  morning  or  even- 
ing, but  should  be  given  at  the  same  time 
each  day.  If  the  baby  sleeps  all  day 
after  his  morning  bath,  and  is  restless 
at  night,  change  the  hour  for  the  bath 
to  an  evening  one  and  see  if  he  will  not 
sleep  all  night. 

Regular  feeding  hours  will  have  their 
part  in  making  the  baby  happier  and 
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healthier,  and  this  practice  will  also 
mean  that  the  mother  will  have  more 
time  at  her  disposal.  The  doctor  should 
advise  as  to  the  frequency  of  feeding. 

As  soon  as  baby's  first  teeth  come,  his 
mouth  should  be  cleansed  regularly. 
Tiny  toothbrushes  can  be  bought.  Pre- 
pared chalk  is  good  to  use  with  the 
brush.  Many  times  a  good-tasting  tooth 
powder  will  have  a  yielding  effect  when 
other  efforts  fail.  By  going  about  it 
tactfully,  the  child  will  soon  lose  his 
horror  of  the  toothbrush.  As  the  sec- 
ond teeth  very  often  depend  upon  the 
way  the  first  set  was  cared  for,  we 
should  persevere  in  keeping  the  first 
teeth  clean  and  free  from  decay.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  pride  in  keep- 
ing his  mouth  clean,  will  be  developed 
in  the  child. 

Neglect  in  caring  for  the  child's  teeth 
will  show  up  in  second  teeth  not  as  good 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  in  a 
weakened  stomach. 


Laundering  Hints. 

No  housework  is  harder  than  that  of 
keeping  the  family  supplied  with  fresh, 
clean  clothes.  But  because  the  health  as 
well  as  the  comfort  of  the  body  demands 
cleans  clothes,  there  must  be  some  way 
of  supplying  this  demand.  On  the  aver- 
age farm  this  task  must  be  performed 
by  the  housewife,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  her  husband  buys  the  sulky  in- 
stead of  the  walking  plow,  she  should 
insist  on  the  purchase  of  a  power  washer 
instead  of  a  hand  machine. 

There  are  many  types  of  power  wash- 
ers on  the  market  and  the  housewife 
should  make  a  careful  investigation  of 
their  relative  merits  before  purchasing. 
The  platform  upon  which  the  washer 
stands  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, also.  Such  investigation  can  be 
made  by  examining  the  makes  carried  in 
stock  by  the  local  dealer  and  by  writing 
for  printed  matter  and  particulars  cover- 
ing other  types. 

Where  electricity  is  available,  electric 
washers  are  the  cheapest,  and  because  of 
their  simplicity  of  operation  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  A  good  electric  ma- 
chine can  be  obtained  for  fifty-five  dol- 
lars. But  on  the  farm  the  gasolene  en- 
gine must  be  substituted  for  the  electric 
motor,  and  the  price  of  engine  and 
washer  with  wringer  attached,  will  not 
be  less  than  sixty-five  dollars.  These 
prices  may  seem  a  little  high  to  the  con- 
servative woman,  but  she  should  consider 
the  saving  of  her  time,  labor,  and 
strength,  as  worthy  of  the  price. 

With  the  power  washer  soft  water 
will  give  the  best  results,  and  because 
soft  water  is  just  as  desirable  for  cleans- 
ing the  body  as  for  cleansing  the  clothes, 
every  house  should  have  a  cistern  with 
the  pump  in  the  kitchen.  With  soft 
water,  plenty  of  good  soap,  and  a  good 
machine,  the  week's  washing  can  be  done 
with  as  little  effort  as  can  many  of  the 
other  household  duties. 

To  insure  safety  in  drying  the  clothes, 
the  line  should  be  more  substantial  than 
the  one  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  a  nearby  telephone  pole.  A 
desirable  clothes  line  arrangement  is 
three  posts  set  in  line  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance apart,  with  cross-pieces  at  the  top 
of  the  posts  to  which  two  wires  may  be 
attached,  instead  of  one.  Then,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  steps  to  be  taken  in  hang- 
ing up  the  clothes,  the  basket  should  be 
placed  upon  a  little  express  wagon  or  a 
platform  on  wheels.  In  this  way  the 
clothes  may  be  taken  along  down  the 
line,  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  one 
hanging  the  clothes  going  back  and  forth 
to  the  basket. 

For  ironing,  a  good  solid  table  and  an 
electric,  gasolene  or  alcohol  iron  are  in- 
dispensable. The  home-made  ironing 
board  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  table 
when  ironing  skirts  and  one-piece 
dresses.  This  can  be  made  of  red  cedar 
and  should  be  five  feet  long  and  sixteen 
inches  wide.  One  end  should  be  tapered 
so  aa  to  be  narrow  enough  to  slip  the 
garment  over  it  without  stretching.  A 
hole  can  be  bored  through  the  other  end 
for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  the  board 
when  not  in  use.  Table  matting  makes 
an  excellent  padding  for  the  board,  but 
old  blankets  or  sheets  can  be  used  in- 
stead. Two  covers  should  be  made  for 
it  and  these  should  be  so  made  that  they 
can  be  easily  removed  for  laundering 
when  they  become  soiled.  A  convenient 
method  is  to  fasten  tape  on  both  sides 
of  the  cover  for  tying  it  on  the  board. 
A  sleeve  board  can  be  secured  for  a 
reasonable  price  and  it  is  a  great  help 
in  ironing  infants'  clothes  and  sleeves. 

A  mangle  or  ironing  machine  is  de- 
sirable if  there  is  much  flat  work — bed 
and  table  linen  and  towels — to  be  ironed. 
Mangles  are  little  used  outside  of  a  pub- 
lic laundry,  but  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  They  save  much  time  and  labor, 
and  if  the  rolls  are  heated  properly,  do 
excellent  work. — Stella  Mather,  Divi- 
sion of  Extension,  Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 
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$2.25  SOLID  ALUMINUM  GRIDDLE  FOR  85  CENTS 
IN  CASH  AND  LABELS  FROM  50  CENTS  WORTH 
OF  KAR0  -GET  YOUR  KARD LABELS 
A  T  DNCE  AND  SEND 
FOR  YOUR^ 
ERIDDLEt 


EVERYBODY  these  days  knows  aluminum  ware— the  high- 
est  priced  and  most  satisfactory  kitchen  ware  used  in 
this  country. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  10^  inch  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for 
less  than  the  wholesale  price. 

This  Aluminum  Griddle  needs  no  greasing.  It  heats  uniformly  all 
over;  it  doesn't  smoke  up  the  house;  it  doesn't  chip;  it  doesn't  rust  and 
it  looks  so  much  better  and  cleaner  than  any  of  the  old  kind  of  griddles. 

It  bakes  Griddle  Cakes  that  are  really  just  as  crisp  as  you  want  them 
to  be.  With  Karo  on  them,  they  are  the  finest  eating  in  the  world  — 
and  so  digestible  because  baked  without  grease  that  many  people  who 
haven't  dared  to  eat  griddle  cakes  for  years,  are  enjoying  Karo  and 
Griddle  Cakes  now. 

At  great  expense  we  are  seeking  to  place  a  Karo  Aluminum  Griddle 
in  the  homes  of  all  Karo  users,  so  that  Karo — the  famous  spread  for 
griddle  cakes  and  waffles— may  be  served  on  the  most  deliriously  baked 
cakes  that  can  be  made. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today  and  get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  send  us 
the  labels  and  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money  order  at  once.  You'll  get 
your  Aluminum  Griddle  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

You  know  Karo,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  best  known  and 
most  universally  liked  syrup  in  this  country.  Last  year 
65,000,000  cans  were  used. 

Get  your  Karo  today — and  send  us  the  labels  and  85 
cents  at  once,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  yours.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  the  famous  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  161   New  York      Dept.  106 


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture:  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  TO  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  T0PEKA,  KANSAS. 


FOR  50  CENTS 


Get  a  Platinum  Plate 
Metal  Polisher  &  Sterlizer 


Very  quickly  cleans  silverware  and  metal  surfaces  of  every  kind.  No  rubbing 
— no  powder — no  paste.  Immerse  the  platinum  plates  in  the  dish  water  and 
your  silverware  is  always  clean  and  sterilized.  Send  50  cents,  check,  money 
order  or  stamps. 

CHAS.  CLARKE,  334  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000.  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


Puree  of  Dried  Beans. 

Cook  one  quart  of  beans  in  water  until 
very  soft,  then  drain  well  (saving  the 
water)  and  rub  through  a  puree  sieve. 
Put  one  pint  of  the  strained  beans  in  a 
stewpan  with  two  tablesponfuls  of  butter 
or  savory  drippings,  one  teasponful  of 
pepper,  and  hot  milk  enough  to  make  the 
puree  Jike  thick  mush.  About  half  a 
pint  of  milk  will  be  right.    Cook  in  the 


double  boiler  for  one  hour,  stirring  often 
and  adding  more  milk  if  too  dry.  Heap 
the  puree  in  the  center  of  a  hot  plate. 
Garnish  with  a  circle  of  fried  sausages, 
pork  chops,  mutton  chops,  or  any  fat 
meat.  The  puree  may  be  served  as  a 
vegetable,  with  any  kind  of  meat.  A 
soup  may  be  made  with  the  water  in 
which  the  beans  were  cooked  and  the 
remainder  of  the  strained  beans. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display- 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  _  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Term*,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATION'S  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALESPEOPLE  WANTED — TO  SELL  THE 
Arcadia  Medicated  Chicken  Roosts,  to  farm- 
ers and  poultry  raisers.  Sure  protection 
against  lice,  mites  and  sickness.  A  wonder- 
ful success,  low  cost,  good  profit.  Informa- 
tion free.     Arcadia  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  now  for  farm- 
ers. Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F-82.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  500  MORE 
men,  20-40,  for  motormen  and  conductors. 
May  need  more  later.  Salary  $60-$100 
monthly.  Experience  unnecessary.  Rural 
and  small  town  men  preferred.  Write  for 
application  blank.  Address  Supt.  Employ- 
ment, National  Railway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


120  ACRES,  CLOUD  COUNTY,  IM- 
proved,  $5,000.     1315  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  C.  C. 
Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


BUY  A  FARM  IN  CENTRAL  ARKANSAS. 
The  last  crop  of  land  in  the  Little  Rock 
district  at  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Any  size 
tract  from  20  acres  up,  long  time  terms. 
Soil  and  climate  adapted  to  truck  garden- 
ing, poultry,  fruit  growing,  stock  raising  and 
general  farming.  Send  for  literature  or  visit 
our  lands  now.  Trentman  Land  Company, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant 
Butte  Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces, 
TS.  M.,  invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to 
the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  dairying 
and  general  farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest 
irrigation  project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and 
8.82  inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Association 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  FEW  BRED  GRADE 
Guernsey  heifers.  Herman  Zinn,  Box  348, 
Topeka. 

FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  POLLED  DUR- 
lara  bulls.  Priced  right.  L.  B.  Streeter, 
"Wakefield,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  YEARLING  REGISTERED 
Ayrshire  bull.  A  bargain  at  $55.  R.  F. 
Wutzke,  Gurnee,  Lake  Co.,  111. 


HOLSTEINS — TWO  FINE  REGISTERED 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen 
Elder,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull,  eight  months  old.  J.  A.  Forth, 
Overbrook,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE — A  FEW  CHOICE 
young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced  reasonably.  T. 
A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE— 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — CHOICE  PURE-BRED  COL- 
lie  pups  from  well  trained  parents,  at  let 
live  prices.     L.  A.  Whitten,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


AIRDALE  — THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 

dogs    that  drive    from    the    heel.      Best  of 

breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte 
City,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  publish!  d.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  AVERY  TRACTOR,  20- 
35;  one  Avery  five  bottom  14-inch  engine 
gang  plow;  one  LaCrosse  6-dlsk  engine 
plow;  each  unit  In  good  condition.  Will 
consider  good  live  stock  in  part  payment. 
Thos.  R.  Dale,  114  So.  Wichita  St..  Wich- 
ita, Kan. 


WANTED 


WANTED — NICE  WHITE  WOOLY  ES- 
kimo-Spitz  puppies,  about  six  weeks  old. 
Brockway's  Kennels,  Baldwin,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS.  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 


ADVICE,  INFORMATION,  ANY  SUB- 
ject,  your  price.     Box  847,  Malvern,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — ONE  GASOLINE 
plowing  and  threshing  outfit.  Bender  & 
Schwab,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HALDEMAN'S  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEED- 
ers  are  the  things  to  make  hogs  pay.  C.  B. 
Haldeman  &  Co.,  Distributors,  Box  13,  Con- 
cordia. Kan    Independent  Phone  430. 


FOR  SALE — MEAT  MARKET  AND  GRO- 
cery.  Only  market  in  town  of  about  400 
population;  good  town  and  trade.  Very 
reasonable.  Write  Marius  Christensen,  Rus- 
kin.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  "size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


PEANUT  BUTTER 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  80  CENTS  BUSHEL. 
Nice  fresh  walnuts,  sacked  and  delivered  at 
express  or  freight  office,  only  80c  per  bushel. 
Pecans,  10c  pound.  Best  shelled  Rice  Pop 
Corn,  pops  fine,  10  pounds  50c.  Finest  pure 
Peanut  Butter,  one  pound  20c,  2Vt  pounds 
40c,  4%  pounds  70c,  9  pounds  $1.25,  55 
pounds  $6.60.  In  air-tight  tin  cans.  Write 
today  for  circular.  Henry  Jefferies,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


MARRIED  MAN.  WITH  ONE  CHILD 
wants  farm  work  by  month,  day  or  year. 
Work  on  shares  considered.  Owns  team  and 
wagon.    S.  J.  Shules.  Norton,  Kan. 


YOUNG  SWISS,  GOOD  HAND,  MACHINE 
milker  and  feeder,  experience  on  certified 
dairies  in  the  East,  wants  steady  situation 
on  sanitary  Kansas  dairy.  T.  Shadegg,  Con- 
way, Kan. 


TOBACCO. 


FINE  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TO- 
bacco.  Three  years  old.  Send  stamps  for 
samples.  W.  L.  Parks  Tobacco  Co.,  Adams, 
Tenn. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth.  Winfield,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  REGIS- 
tered  jack,  eight  years  old,  guaranteed  every 
way.    Harvey  Beeler,  Emmett,  Kan. 


11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  AN  EXTRA  GOOD  TWO- 
year-old  jack;  big  boned  and  good  size; 
black  with  light  points.  Archie  Myers, 
Route  1,  Osborne,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmeb. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


SEED  CORN  —  FRED  LAPTAD,  LAW- 
rence,  Kan. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  — BEST  VARIETIES. 
Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalog.  I.  N. 
Simon  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  per  bushel,  GO  pounds. 
Sacks,  25c.    J.  N.  Thompson,  Moran,  Kan. 


HULLED  WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
18c  pound.  Clover  honey,  10c.  Wesley  Fos- 
ter, Boulder,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — FIRST  CLASS  REID'S  YEL- 
low  Dent  seed  corn.  $2  per  bushel,  on  board 
cars  Renfrow.  Send  for  sample.  T.  J. 
Lehrling,    Renfrow,  Okla. 


300  STRAWBERRY.  $1.00:  100  EVER- 
bearing  strawberry.  $1.75;  185  named  dah- 
lias. Send  for  price  list.  James  McMullen, 
Franklin  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
book  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  BRIGGS.  IN  DAR- 
lington  Township,  Harvey  County,  post  office 
address  Newton,  R.  R.  5,  on  the  17th  day  of 
November,  ini5,  one  iron  grey  gelding,  four 
years  old,  weight  about  1,080  pounds,  shod 
in  front.  No  marks.  Apprised  at  $80.00. 
C.  A.  Young,  County  Clerk. 


FARMER 

PATENTS. 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Tbree  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  mar- 
ket your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B. 
Owen,  116  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  —  STOCK  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners,  young 
and  old.  Reduced  prices.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank, 
Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  from  high  scoring  stock,  $1 
to  $5  each.  J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultrv  Judge, 
Mullinville,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  ONE  SET- 
ting,  $2;  three  settings,  $5,  prepaid.  Also 
stock.  Mating  list  free.  Curtis  Mullen, 
Mountain  View,  Mo 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  CUP 
winners.     Bert  White,  Burlingame,  Kan. 


DUCKS  FOR  SALE — WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN, 
guaranteed  singers,  $2.50;  pair,  $3.50.  Mrs. 
Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  to  mate.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Roy  Young,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  $1  to  $5.  Eggs  from  blue  ribbon 
winners,  $3,  $2  and  $1  per  fifteen.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Howard,  Byron,  Okla. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR  " 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright.  Langdon,  Kan. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel. 
Holton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — 1.000  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
Write  for  catalog.  Frank  Faha,  Jr.,  Box  K, 
Dyersville,  Iowa. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks 
and  capons  for  mothers  for  incubator  chicks. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Route  1,  Effingham,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  W.  WYANDOTTE  COOK, 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winner,  high 
score.  Also  hens  and  pullets.  G.  D.  Wil- 
lems,  Inman,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  SILVER  WY- 
anilotte  cockerels,  $1.50  each;  six  for  $8.00. 
Choice  breeding.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Ar- 
rington,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


GOOD  PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS,  $4 
to  $5;  hens,  $3.     C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOMS. 
$3.50.     Maude  Moore,   Olivet,  Kan. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  PRIZE 
winners.  Guaranteed  quality.  Prices  reas- 
onable.    Duncan  Farm,  Red  Top.  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  NARRAGANSETT,  BOUR- 
bon  Red,  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale. 
F.  L.  Jones,  Route  1,  Alma,  Kan. 


PURE- BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOM  FOR 
$5.  Weight.  19  pounds  at  seven  months  old. 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Coleman,  Oakley,  Kan. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS  AND  HENS— 
Big  boned  kind,  $4.50  and  $2.50.  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Wilson,  Peabody,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS 
for  sale  at  $4  each.  Big  husky  fellows. 
Geo.  L.  Reese,  Lost  Springs,  Wyo. 


OAK  HILL  FARM.  PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
Turkeys.  High  scoring,  from  98  to  98%, 
standard  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson.  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — PRIZE 
winners  at  the  Kansas  State  Show.  A  few 
choice  birds  for  sale.  I.  P.  Kohl,  Furley, 
Kan. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS 
for  sale,  range  raised,  five  dollars  each. 
Zada    Black   Hulburt,    Lakeland,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys — Toms  twenty-four,  pullets  fifteen  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Miss  Lilian  Schaal,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,   Milan,  Mo. 


.  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM 
strains  that  have  won  at  the  leading  shows. 
White  Holland  toms,  genuine  'wild  mallards 
domesticated,  Buff  Rock  cockerels,  eggs  in 
season.    Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell.  Higginsville,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF   ROCKS— FANCY   STOCK  CHEAP. 
Geo.  R.  Scherman,  Olathe,  Kan. 
 1 

DUFF'S  MAMMOTH  BARRED  ROCKS.— 
A  H.  Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  E.  Leighton, 
Effingham,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  PULLETS,  SISTERS  TO 
my  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  winners.  Also 
cockerels.     E.  D.  Small,  Wilson,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  for  sale;  prize  winning  stock,  $1.50  each. 
Elvis  Carter,  Bunkerhill,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS. 
High  quality.  Mrs.  -Wm.  Small,  Wilson, 
Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 
Cockerels  for  sale,  from  $1  to  $3  each.  Farm 
raised.     F.  A.  Hurd,  Goodland,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels.  Range  birds,  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
Write  for  prices  on  Fishel  stock.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


PETTIS  BARRED  ROCKS  —  HIGHEST 
scoring  cockerels  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Cockerels,  cocks, 
$2  up.     Mrs.  P.  A.  Pettis,  Wathena,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain.  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


MAMMOTH  STAY  WHITE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Twelve  years  a  breeder  for  size  and 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Charles  Vories, 
Wathena,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
Poley's  "World  Best"  exhibition  strain.  Big 
growthy  fellows,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — VERY 
best  laying  strain.  Fine  cockerels  for  sale, 
hatched  from  prize  winning  pens.  Light 
and  dark  matings.  Price  $2.50  to  $5.  C.  C. 
Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $"5.  L.  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  bred 
from  prize  winners.  Thompson  and  Bradley 
blood,  about  as  good  as  they  grow.  Write 
your  wants.    J.  L.  Deeds,  Lyons,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Standard  bred  of  best  blood 
lines  in  U.  S.  Return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  A.  W.  Nickols,  603  North 
D  St.,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  WHITE 
Ivory  strain.  Big  growthy  fellows,  includ- 
ing first  prize  cockerel.  Central  Kansas 
Poultry  Show,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS — A  KIND  THAT  WILL 
satisfy  you  both  in  the  show  room  and  egg 
basket.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each;  also 
hens  and  pullets.  Frank  Lott,  Danville, 
Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  qualitv. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
Well,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas   Bach,    Hays,  Kan. 


I  SHIP  MY  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AND 
eggs  everywhere  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Win- 
ning the  highest  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Pictorial  price  list  for  asking.  Mrs.  J.  R 
Kenworthy,  Wichita.  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  12c  HEAVY  HENS,  DUCKS  AND 
geese  11c,  turkeys  17c,  guineas  dozen  $4, 
pigeons  90c.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


CORNISH 


WHITE  CORNISH  —  SILVER  CUP  WIN- 
ners.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Spellman  &  Spell- 
man,  Fredonia,  Kan. 
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Concrete  Walls  and  Foundations 


FOR  the  various  farm  buildings  con- 
cree  is  a  most  convenient  as  well 
as  permanent  material  for  founda- 
tions or  walls. 

Concrete  walls  are  easily  constructed 
and  at  low  cost  and  are  especially  suit- 
able for  farm  entrances  or  enclosures 
about  farm  buildings.  Where  merely 
serving  the  purpose  of  an  enclosure,  such 
as  a  barnyard  or  poultry  yard,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  wall  more  than 
eix  inches  thick. 

The  most  important  consideration  in 
the  construction  of  any  wall  is  a  firm 
foundation,  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent 
heaving  by  frost.  In  most  localities  this 
distance  is  three  to  four  feet.  When  the 
earth  is  firm  and  the  sides  of  an  excava- 
tion will  stand  up  vertically,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  use  wooden  forms  for  the 
portion  of  wall  beneath  ground  level.  A 
trench  of  the  required  width  should  be 
dug,  taking  care  that  the  sides  of  the 
trench  are  straight,  vertical  and  fairly 
emooth.  The  width  of  all  walls  below 
ground  level  should  be  at  least  twelve 
inches.  Where  sandy  or  crumbly  earth 
is  encountered,  it  is  best  to  use  wooden 
forms  below  ground  level.  In  depositing 
the  concrete  in  the  foundation  trench  see 
that  no  dirt  falls  into  it  as  this  would 
weaken  the  wall.    The  proper  propor- 


Magnesium  sulphate,  10  ounces;  mag- 
nesium oxide,  1  ounce;  iron  sulphate,  2 
ounces;  ground  ginger,  2  ounces;  sul- 
phur, 3  ounces. 

One  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  in 
moist  mash  is  a  dose  for  twelve  birds. 
Such  a  dose  should  be  given  each  morn- 
ing for  three  mornings,  and  then  dis- 
continued for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Permanganate  of  potash  may  also  be 
used  in  the  drinking  water — as  much  as 
can  be  piled  on  a  ten-cent  piece,  in  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Apparently,  chickens  are  subject  to 
much  the  same  ills  that  afflict  human 
beings  at  this  season  of  the  year — colds, 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, and  roup. 

The  careful  poultryman  will  visit  his 
roosts  at  night  and  look  and  listen  for 
signs  of  colds.  He  will  at  once  remove 
any  birds  showing  symptoms  of  disease, 
in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  flock  may 
not  be  infected.  Labored  breathing, 
wheezing,  rattling  in  the  throat,  gaping, 
and  sneezing,  are  symptoms  to  be  looked 
for.  The  bird  showing  these  symptoms 
should  be  treated  at  once  with  one  of 
the  following  mixtures:  Zenoleum  and 
kerosene,  equal  parts;  sweet  oil  and 
kerosene,  equal  parts;  or  chloroform,  one 
part,  and  cottonseed  oil,  three  parts. 


tions  for  walls  below  ground  are  one  bag 
of  Portland  cement  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  of  sand  to  five  cubic  feet  of  crushed 
rock  or  pebbles.  When  the  trench  is 
filled  with  concrete  to  ground  level,  a 
simple  form,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  is 
set  in  place.  The  surface  of  the  founda- 
tion at  ground  level  must  be  entirely  free 
from  dirt,  chips  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  the  concrete  roughened  be- 
fore depositing  upon  it  the  above-ground 
portion  or  wall  proper.  The  minimum 
thickness  of  walls  for  very  light  struc- 
tures may  be  four  inches,  although  it  is 
very  difficult  to  properly  place  concrete 
in  a  wall  this  thin.  A  thickness  of  six 
inches  is  better  for  most  purposes.  The 
proportion  of  walls  above  ground  should 
be  one  bag  of  Portland  cement  to  two 
cubic  feet  of  sand  to  four  cubic  feet  of 
crushed  rock  or  pebbles.  Bank-run  gravel 
may  be  used  if  the  pebbles  are  separated 
from  the  sand  by  screening  through  a 
one-fourth-inch  screen.  For  the  above- 
ground  portion  of  walls  the  forms  should 
be  made  with  care,  the  boards  being  care- 
fully matched  so  that  a  smooth  surface 
will  be  obtained  in  the  finished  wall. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  spading  the 
concrete  as  it  is  being  placed  in  the 
forms.  Spading  consists  of  thrusting  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  fresh  concrete  a 
thing  wooden  paddle.  This  serves  to 
force  the  stone  back  into  the  concrete, 
allowing  a  rich  mortar  coat  to  flow 
against  the  forms.  In  walls  above 
ground  it  is  well  to  reinforce  with  small 
steel  rods  or  wire  mesh.  This  reinforcing 
runs  in  both  directions  and  serves  to 
prevent  any  cracks  due  to  settlement  or 
other  causes. 

Walls  for  buildings  can  be  constructed 
as  described,  but  for  buildings  of  con- 
siderable size  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
should  be  eight  inches,  and  one  or  two 
lengths  of  rods  should  be  laid  about  two 
inches  above  the  tops  of  windows,  doors 
and  other  openings. 

Tonics  for  Hens  HelpftrL 
To  get  the  best  results  from  the  poul- 
try yard,  great  care  must  be  used  to 
protect  chickens  from  diseases  induced 
by  changes  in  the  weather,  by  poor  ven- 
tilation, exposure  to  drafts,  and  other 
things.  One  means  of  securing  such  pro- 
tection is  the  use  of  tonics.  A  tonic  of 
tried  quality  is  suggested  by  N.  E.  Chap- 
man, poultry  specialist  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  the  Minnesota  College 
of  Agriculture.   It  is  made  as  follows: 


The  head  of  the  chicken  should  be  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  for  a  moment,  or 
a  small  amount  of  the  mixture  should 
be  injected  through  the  nostrils  and 
mouth.  This  should  be  supplemented 
with  the  tonic  already  recommended,  or 
with  epsom  salts  in  moist  mash — one 
teaspoonful  to  each  bird.  The  bird 
should  then  be  kept  in  dry  quarters  and 
fed  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  cabbage 
leaves. 

If  the  roup  develops,  with  a  fetid  odor, 
infected  birds  should  be  killed  and 
burned,  and  all  birds  and  chicken  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Skim  Milk  and  Meat  Scrap  for  Poultry. 

Feeding  skim  milk  or  meat  scraps  to 
poultry  helps  materially  in  egg  produc- 
tion, said  A.  G.  Philips,  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry  at  Purdue  University, 
to  the  gathering  at  Manhattan  Farm 
and  Home  Week. 

"Grain  is  the  chief  food  given  to  poul- 
try on  general  farms,"  said  Professor 
Philips.  "Outside  of  this  the  birds  must 
hunt  for  their  ration.  During  a  large 
part  of  the  year  Nature's  food  is  not 
abundant,  and  hens  do  not  lay.  One 
particular  addition  to  the  grain  that  is 
very  important  is  skim  milk  or  meat 
scrap.  Grains  lack  a  sufficient  amount 
of  that  element  known  as  protein,  for 
laying  hens. 

"In  an  experiment  carried  on  at  Pur- 
due University  for  the  last  four  years 
where  meat  scraps,  skim  milk,  and  fish 
scraps  were  used  as  a  source  of  animal 
protein,  the  results  are  marked.  The 
average  egg  production  of  the  hens  fed 
none  of  these  three  feeds  was  32J  eggs 
a  year.  In  the  meat  scrap  pen  the  egg 
production  was  135  eggs;  fish  scrap  pen, 
128  eggs;  and  skim  milk  pen,  135.4  eggs 
per  bird. 

"Everything  points  toward  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  egg  production  was 
due  to  the  addition  of  one  of  these  three 
feeds  to  a  ration  composed  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  bran,  and  shorts.  For  every 
100  pounds  of  milk  fed  the  birds,  there 
was  a  return  of  $2.04  in  eggs.  For  every 
100  pounds  of  meat  scrap  fed  there  was 
$23.92  returned  in  eggs.  A  fowl's  ration 
must  not  lack  in  animal  protein." 


ATTENTION!  POULTRY  BREEDERS 

The  buying  season  for  pure-bred  poultry  is  here.  Farmers  and  poultry 
breeders  all  over  the  country  are  looking  for  breeding  stock  and  eggs. 

THE  SPECIAL  POULTRY  EDITION 
OF  KANSAS  FARMER  WILL  BE  ISSUED  FEBRUARY  5 


Will  place  your  offering  before  thou- 
sands of  prospective  customers. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  your  offering  in  a  sure 
market.  All  copy  must  be  in  the  office 
not  later  than  January  29.  GET  YOUR 
ORDER  IN  NOW.   Address  all  orders  to 


KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  ON 

This  Splendid  Farm  Book 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOIL" 

Is  an  intensely  interesting  volume  giving 
you  in  the  form  of  a  story,  all  the  essential 
facts  regarding  the  formation  of  soil,  how 
to  fertilize  it,  what  fertilizers  accomplish, 
how  to  restore  flooded  or  wornout  land,  what 
are  the  plant  foods,  and  treating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  some  of  the  big  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book,  if  not  for  himself, 
then  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  It  will 
interest  them  in  nature  and  they  will  get 
an  insight  into  soil  culture  that  they  may 
not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  scientific  farming.  The  cloth 
bound  edition  price  by  mail  is  $1.15.  How- 
ever, Kansas  Farmer  has  secured  the  same 
volume,  362  pages,  complete  on  good  paper 
and  large  clear  type,  in  paper  binding,  with 
beautiful  colored  illustrations,  and  we  will 
send  this  book  postpaid  and  enter  or  renew 
your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.10.  This  is  our  best  book 
bargain   for  this  year.     Senu  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


RHODE  ISLANDS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan.  ' 

DARK  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS— 
Prices  right.    Louis  G.  Roth,  Holyrood,  Kan. 

FINE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $1  to  $3.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 

FIVE  HIGH-SCORING  R.  C.  RED  COCK- 
erels,  $3  each.  Mrs.  Howard  Martindale, 
Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
large,  husky,  deep  red,  for  $2.50  each.  Guar- 
anteed.    Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — 
Baby  chicks  in  season.  Order  early.  Lily 
Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 

GOOD  SCORING  EXTRA  LARGE  BONED 
fine  S  C.  dark  red  cockerels  and  pullets, 
$2.50  and  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lela 
Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  THREE  EXTRA 
fine  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $4,  fifteen  eggs. 
Few  good  cockerels.  C.  E.  Florence,  El 
Dorado,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  S.  C.  REDS,  CHOICE 
cockerels  from  the  finest  lot  I  ever  raised, 
$1.50  to  $3.50.  Eggs,  $1.00  setting,  $4.00 
hundred.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box 
69,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HASHMAN'S  SHO  -  U  STRAIN  ROSE 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  cocks  and  cockerels,  $2,  $3, 
$5.  Shipped  on  approval.  Grandsons  of 
Dr.  Watson's  Chicago  champion.  Rollie  J. 
Hashman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

•  FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1.  Newton,  Kan. 

$2.50  SENT  TODAY  WILL  BUY  ONE 
early-hatched  Rose  Comb  Red  cockerel,  bred 
from  World's  Fair  winners.  Great  laying 
strain.  J.  M.  Clark,  1012  Baltimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

100  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  sired  bv  roosters  costing  $15  to 
$75.  $1.50,  $3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  A  few 
higher.  1916  pens  best  ever.  W.  R.  Hus- 
ton, Americus,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  American 
Beauty  strain.  Took  first  and  second  prizes, 
besides  several  specials,  at  two  shows  this 
year.  Prices,  $2  and  $3.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney.  Neb. 


PIGEONS. 


PIGEONS — WILL  PAY  $1  DOZEN.  OLD 
birds  delivered  February  3  only.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 

BIG  MONEY  BREEDING  GIANT  CAR- 
nau  pigeons.  Cost  $4,  selling  a  few  at  $1 
per  pair.     H.  C.  Neptune,  Parsons,  Kan. 


Tlie  price  difference  between  ham, 
lard  and  bacon  and  hog  on  the  hoof 
shows  the  money  gain  for  farm  butcher- 
ing and  smoking. 


LEGHORNS 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.00 
each.    A.  F.  Hutley,  Maple  Hill,  Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Priced  right.     Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 

BIG  PRIZE  ROOSTERS,  BUFF,  CHEAP. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mis.  L. 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kan. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Cockerels.  $1.50  to  $3;  hens,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Mrs.  M.  Kittering.  Route  4,  Wichita.  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Frantz  Yesterlaid  strains,  $1  to 
$2.  Eggs,  Young  Frantz  Yesterlaid  strains, 
$4  per  hundred.    C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Young's  strain. 
Prices,  $3  to  $5.  Francis  Elias,  Wymore, 
Neb. 

ENGLISH  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORN.^ — 
Cockerels,  pullets  or  hens,  $1  each.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  in  season.  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson, 
Belton,  Mo.  t 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — 
Long  back,  bred  for  egg  production.  Farm 
raised.  $1.50,  $2  each.  Dave  Baker,  Con- 
way Springs,  Kan. 

THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels;  Ackerman'e  famous  lay- 
ing exhibition  strain.  From  200-egg  hens, 
$1.50  up;  winners  for  any  show,  $4.00  up. 
Also  few  good  females.  Cedar  View  Stock 
Farm,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec.  Bolivar,  Mo. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  rEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan..  1915.  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 


EGG  CASES.  15c  EACH.  THE  COPES, 
Topeka. 

3.479  COCKERELS  — 41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahl6tedt 
Roxbury.  Kan. 

TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES.  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

STOCK.  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  LTv;- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock. 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  ?5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms.  $5  to 
J10.  I  won  all  firsts.  Dalhart,  Texas,  '12 
and  *13,  and  Unionville,  Mo.,  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8.  Unionville,  Mo. 
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January  20,  1916 


H.  B.  Walter's  Poland  China  Sow  Sale  at  Effingham,  Kans.,  Feb.  1 8 

40  -  Head  Tried  Sows,  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts  m  4Q 


THIRTY-FOUR  HEAD  TRIED  SOWS  AND  FALL  YEARLINGS 
AND  SIX  CHOICE  SPRING  GILTS. 

NO.  1  of  this  offering  will  be  Silver  Tip  by  Long  Jumbo  2d,  bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder  for 
March  1  litter.    She  is  a  spring  gilt  and  weighs  360  pounds.    No  better  gilt  will  sell  anywhere. 

NOS.  2  AND  3  are  fall  gilts  by  Moore's  Halvor,  dam  Big  Lady  Wonder,  dam  of  world's 
record  big-type  litter.  They  arc  bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder  for  early  March  litters  and  are 
great  brood  sow  prospects. 

NOS.  4  AND  5  are  two  big  stretchy  summer  yearlings,  weighing  over  500  pounds  each. 
They  were  sired  by  Moore's  Halvor,  dam  Lady  N  by  Jumbo  by  Wade's  Jumbo,  and  they  are 
strictly  first  class.  Lady  Defender,  a  great  brood  sow,  sells  safe  to  Big  Bob  Wonder;  Colum- 
bus Lady,  a  daughter  of  the  champion  Columbus,  sells  safe  to  service  of  Surprise  Wonder,  a 
son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  a  great  young  boar.  Other  good  ones  sired  by  Moore's  Halvor, 
Walter's  Expansive,  King  John,  and  other  good  sires. 

Sale  on  Farm  Near  Effingham,  Kansas,  February  18,  1916. 

Sale  in  pavilion,  no  postponement.  Send  for  catalog  at  once.  Everything  immune. 
O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  this  sale. 

H.  B.  WALTER,       Effingham,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — H.  C.  Duncan,  J.  C.  Dickinson,  C.  A.  Hawk. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


OLIVER'S  JERSEYS. 
For  Sale — Jersey  bull  dropped  Nov.  15, 
1914.  Solid  gray  fawn,  shading  darker  on 
sides  and  neck.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's  Owl 
79641;  dam,  Fauvic's  Wild  Rose  253822,  im- 
ported, ten  months  record  milk  G, 845.1  lbs.: 
fat,  328.44  lbs.,  on  every-day  care  and  dairy 
feed.  This  is  a  magnificent  bull,  guaranteed 
to  please.  Price,  $100.  Address 
ROI.LA  OLIVER,  Box  701.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv  ■ 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1,260  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old  heifer  calf. 

D.  A.  KRAMER,  WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 

P First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
sas— Established  1878. 
Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 
to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON.  KANSAS. 

CHARflPBGN  BLOOD 

Young  bulls  by  Cretesia's  Interested  Owl 
1 14512,  whose  sister  has  broken  the  Jersey 
milk  record,  giving  19,744  pounds  of  milk. 
These  bulls  are  out  of  very  good  cows.  Write 
or  call  on  R.  A.  G I  LLI  LAN  D,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


1 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

They  are  bargains  and  will  soon  go  at 
prices  asked;  2  to  5  months  old.  Write  to- 
day.    Parkdale  Farm,  Vandalia,  Mo. 

JERSEY   BULL  CALVES — Two  fine  bred 
ones,  6  months  and  1  month  of  age.  Priced 
to  sell.    For  description  and  price  write 
A.  W.  Nickols,  603  North  1>  St.,  Indianola.  la. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


RGUERNSO  BULL  »  q  sure  wo^ 

\o  increase  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
Vierd  by  us'ir\§  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  wi\l  be  surprised  ai  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

 Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY   yearling  and   two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.     Will   price   a   few   cows  and 
heifers.  * 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 

Murray^  0. 1.  C.  Chesters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CI  I  AS.  H.  MURRAY.  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

CEDARDALE    CHESTER  WHITES 

Choice  gilts  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Bred  to  W.  P.  Sweepstakes  by 
Wildwood  Prince  for  March  and  April  far- 
row. Some  show  prospects.  Priced  right. 
J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.  Pedigrees  fur- 
nished. 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM.  Bolivar,  Mo. 
 Dr.  C.  E.  Aokerman,  Sec'y.  

TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

TAMWORTII  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Palmer,  Illinois. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percherons. 

Feb.  24  —  Breeders'   Sale,   Hutchinson,  Kan. 
C.  B.  Warkentin,  Newton,  Kan.,  Manager. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March   6,   1916 — W.   J.   Finley,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Independence,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  3  —  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

March  6 — Kansas  Hereford  Breeders,  Man- 
hattan, Kan.    Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Mgr. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  2 — f>r.    R.    H.    Graham.    Clay  Center, 
Kan. 

Feb.  9 — A.  W.  Hurst  &  Sons,  Bolckow,  Mo. 
Feb  23 — Nebraska    Holstein    Breeders'  Sale 

Co.,  sale  at  South  Omaha.     E.  M.  Little, 

Clarks,  Neb.,  Manager. 


Combination  Breeders'  Sale. 

Feb.  15  to  18 — S.  S.  Kirk,  Manager,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  8 — J.  A.  Porterfield,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  2 — Will  G.  Lockridge,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Fev.  4,  1916 — J.  A.  Godman.  Devon,  Kan. 

Feb.  5 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 

Feb.  8— L.  V.  O'Keefe,  Stillwell,  Kan. 

Feb.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
(Spotted  Poland  Chinas.) 

Feb.  15,  1916 — Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons, 
Bendena,  Kan. 

Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Feb.  16 — Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons,  Ben- 
dena, Kan. 


Feb.  17 — H.  C.  Graner,  Lancaster,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  19— Belcher   and   Bennett   Bros.,  Lee's 

Summit,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo.     Sale  at 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards. 
Feb.  23 — F.  E.  Moore  &  Son,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.    26 — A.   J.    Erhart  &   Sons,   Ness  City, 

Kan. 

March  1 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 
at  Dearborn.  Mo. 


O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  Whites. 

Feb.  2 — J.  H.  Harvey  and  F.  B.  Goodspeed 
&  Son.  Maryville,  Mo. 

P.  E.  Moss,  of  Bronson,  Kan.,  has  claimed 
February  15  as  the  date  of  his  jack  and 
jennet  sale.  Fifteen  jacks  and  jennets  will 
be  catalogued  for  this  sale.  Three  of  the 
jacks  and  eight  jennets  are  Qf  breeding  age. 


Oliver  &  Doran,  of  Dornwood  Farm,  To- 
peka, report  their  herds  of  Jersey  cattle 
and  Chester  White  hogs  doing  well.  The 
Dornwood  herds  of  Jerseys  and  Chester 
Whites  are  among  the  good  herds  of  the 
respective  breeds.  A  feature  of  their  Jersey 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  richly  bred  lot  of 
young  stock,  including  some  outstanding 
young  bulls. 

H.  D.  Burger,  of  Seneca,  Kan.,  arid  owner 
of  Nemaha  Vallev  Stock  Farm,  announces  a 
public  sale  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows, 
heifers  and  registered  bulls.  The  sale  will 
be  held  at  the  farm  near  Seneca,  February 
11.  The  offering  will  consist  of  twenty-five 
cows  and  heifers,  one  registered  herd  bull, 
three  registered  yearling  bulls  and  three 
young  registered  bulls  almost  ready  for 
service.  This  is  a  herd  of  proven  producers. 
The  foundation  herd  of  ten  cows  averaged 


Have  Sold  Farm.  Closing  Out  Entire  Herd  of 

Registered  Shetland  Ponies 

Sale  In  Pavilion  At  Ottawa,  Kansas,  February  10 

At  1  o'Clock,  Prompt. 
FORTY-SIX  HEAD 

(30  mares,  14  stallions  and  2  geld- 
ings). Ponies  from  36  to  42  inches 
in  height,  spotted  and  solid  colors. 
Write  for  catalog. 

N.  E.  STUCKER 

Ottawa,  Kansas 

.   Rule  Bros.,  Auctioneers. 

E.  A.  Hanes,  Cashier  First  National 
Bank,  Clerk. 


SALE  OF  JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  CAMERON,  MO.,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  22 

the  above  date  we  will  sell  forty  head  of  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  con- 
of  thirty  tried  jacks,  some  jennets  in  foal  and  some  good  young  stock  of 
both  sexes  that  will  double  in  one  year. 
The  jacks  and  jennets  that  are  consigned  in  this  sale  repre- 
sent as  good  blood  as  can  be  procured  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 
They  represent  the  blood   of  Dr.   McCord,   Limestone  Mammoth 
and  other  noted  sires,  and  will  be  sold  under  positive  guarantee 
to  be  as  represented.     This  sale  affords  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  buy  the  BEST.    The  catalog  will  describe  every  animal  listed 
and   will   be  mailed   to   those   who   write  for  it.     They  will  be 
readv  to  mail,  February  5. 

JAS.  E.  PARK,  CAMERON,  MISSOURI 


COL.  P.  M.  GROSS 
Macon,  Mo. 


  AUCTIONEERS 

COL.  D.  D.  DEEM 
Gallatin,  Mo. 


COL.  THOS.  E.  DEEM 
Cameron,  Mo. 


490  pounds  butter  in  one  year  with  ordinary 
farm  care.  Mr.  Burger  has  established  a 
herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  is  closing 
out  his  high  grades  in  order  to  make  room 
for  his  registered  herd. 


W.  R.  Huston,  of  Americus,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  Duroc  herds,  reports  that 
he  has  bred  a  large  number  of  choice  tried 
sows,  also  a  fine  lot  of  gilts,  to  his  great 
boars,  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold  Medal, 
for  spring  farrow.  These  sows  are  by  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Won- 
der 2d. 


thirty  tried  jacks  in  the  offering.  Some  of 
the  jennets  will  be  in  foal,  and  there  will 
also  be  some  very  fine  young  stock.  The 
offering  will  represent  the  blood  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord, Limestone  Mammoth,  and  other  noted 
sires. 


L.  F.  Cory  &  Son,  of  Belleville.  Kan.,  own- 
ers of  Corydale  Farm  Holstein  Herd,  report 
their  herd  doing  well.  They  have  one  of 
the  heavy  producing  herds  headed  by  Jewel 
Paul  Butter  Boy  94245,  one  of  the  best  Hol- 
stein sires  in  this  state.  They  have  a  choice 
lot  of  young  stock  in  the  herd  at  this  time, 
including  some  outstanding  young  bulls. 


H.  H.  Holmes,  of  Great  Bend,  Barton 
County,  Kansas,  is  one  farmer  out  in  the 
wheat  belt  that  is  making  a  success  with 
a  herd  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle.  He 
lives  on  his  5G0-acre  river  bottom  farm,  two 
mlies  west  of  Great  Bend,  and  in  connection 
with  his  wheat  farming  and  alfalfa,  he  finds 
both  pleasure  and  profit  in  raising  Short- 
horn cattle.  The  herd  is  headed  by  the 
great  show  bull,  Prince  Valentine  4th.  This 
bull  was  undefeated  as  a  calf,  winning  first 
at  all  the  leading  state  fairs  and  first  as  a 
two-year-old  bull,  then  later  as  an  aged 
bull  he  won  first  at  the  Kansas  State-  Fair 
and  the  American  Royal.  For  two  years 
he  was  used  in  the  Tomson  Bros,  herd  and 
left  as  many  good  calves  in  this  herd  as 
any  bull  used  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
he  is  doing  good  service  at  the  head  of  the 
Riverside  herd  of  Shorthorns.  The  herd 
cows  consist  of  Orange  Blossom.  Queen  of 
Beauty,  and  imported  Winefred  tribes  of 
Scotch  cattle,  represented  with  many  o'.her 
families  of  useful  breeding  cattle. 


A.  W.  Nickols,  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  is  one 
of  the  successful  Jersey  breeders  of  that 
state  and  owns  one  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds.  The  blood  lines  of  his  herd  are  of 
the  best  and  the  young  stock,  including  a 
number  of  choice  young  bulls,  is  a  fine  lot. 


Ed  Boen,  of  Lawson,  Mo.,  owner  of  Prairie 
View  Stock  Farm  and  one  of  Missouri's  fin- 
est herds  of  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine.  Mr.  Boen 
is  one  of  Missouri's  pioneer  breeders  and  for 
years  his  herd  has  been  famous  for  big  high 
quality  jacks,  and  Lawson  is  noted  as  the 
great  jack  center  of  Missouri.  At  this  time 
the  herd  consists  of  fifty  head  of  mammoth 
jacks  and  jennets  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hands  high  and  from  two  to  six  years  old. 
All  of  them  were  raised  on  Prairie  View 
Farm. 


The  Shorthorn  sale  held  by  Pier  -  I  Roe- 
nigk  at  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  January  20,  was 
attended  by  Shorthorn  breeders  from  a  num- 
ber of  states.  The  females,  practically  all 
heifers,  averaged  $100  per  head.  Practically 
the  entire  offering  was  taken  by  Kansas 
farmers  and  breeders.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  offerings  sold  this  season.  Mr. 
Roenigk  is  one  of  the  foremost  breeders  in 
this  state  and  he  has  reserved  twenty  head 
of  outstanding  heifers  and  expects  to  build 
up  a  herd  that  will  be  second  to  none  in 
the  state 


J.  E.  Park's  announcement  that  he  will 
hold  a  public  sale  of  jacks  and  jennets  at 
Cameron,  Mo.,  February  22,  will  interest  all 
breeders  wanting  high  class  jacks.  Mr. 
Park  is  one  of  Missouri's  oldest  jack  breed- 
ers and  breeding  stock  from  his  herd  is 
making  good  in  the  leading  breeding  barns 
and  herds  in  a  number  of  states.  Forty 
head  of  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  will 
be  catalogued  for  this  sale.     There  will  be 


J.  S.  Kennedy  of  Blockton,  Iowa,  owner 
of  the  famous  Cedardale  herd  of  Chester 
White  hogs,  writes  that  his  herd-  is  doing 
fine  and  that  the  demand  for  high  class 
boars  has  been  good.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  sold 
out  his  entire  offering  of  young  boars  at 
very  satisfactory  prices.  He  has  bred  a 
very  fine  lot  of  big,  stretchy  gilts  to  the 
great  boar,  W.  P.  Sweepstakes  35067,  by 
Wildwood  Prince  28531,  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Wildwood  Prince  weighed  1.010 
pounds  at  three  years  old.  He  was  first 
and  senior  champion  and  grand  champion 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  1011.  The  dam  of 
W*.  P.  Sweepstakes  was  Sweepstakes  Per- 
haps 60024.  sired  by  Sweepstakes  2SO06. 
first  and  senior  champion  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair.  1912.  He  is  also  breeding  a  number 
to  the  great  boar,  Amos,  bred  by  Amos 
Turner,  Wilber,  Neb.  His  dam  was  next  to 
the  highest  priced  sow  in  Mr.  Turner's  bred 
sow  sale.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  developed  the 
big,  easy  feeding  type  of  Chester  Whites 
that  are  proving  very  popular  with  the 
breeders  and  farmers.  They  mature  early 
to  a  good  weight  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  feed. 


January  29,  l'Jltj 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN  =— 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  tp  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Mlssle's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan bv  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Short  horns 

Collynie  Hampton  353998  in  Service. 
FOR  SALE  NOW:  Eight  good  bulls  from 
7  to  17  months  old:  four  Scotch,  four  Scotch 
topped  Bates.  Some  of  them  high-class  herd 
headers.  A  few  bred  cows  and  heifers  for 
sale  also.  Our  prices  are  not  high.  Farm 
one  mile  from  town. 

E.  S.  MYERS      -      -      CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

'  Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Young  bulls  up  to  10  months 
old  for  sale.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good 
thrifty  condition  and  the  making  of  good 
useful  animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.  TAYIOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 

ALFALFA  LEAF 
SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  for  sale,  from  8  to  14  months 
old.  Also  some  females,  bred  or  open,  with 
breeding  and  quality. 

John  Kegier,  Whitewater,  Butler  Co.,  Kan. 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  choice  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  ten 
months  old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451. 
One   white,   eight   months  old.     Extra  fine 

and  priced  to  sell.    ■ 

C.  E.  HILL       -       -       TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale.  _ 
H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

■  i    ,  ..  .  ~ 

Cedar  Heights7  Shorthorns 

Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch   and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529.  a  2.500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1,600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MARKLEY  &.  SON.  MOUND  CITY.  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
H.  H.  HOLMES   -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING- FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD    CATTLE  SALE 

Perry  Bros,  and  J.  O.  Southard  will  sell 
200  head  of  registered  Hereford  cattle  on 
February  5,  1916,  in  Council  Grove,  Kansas. 
Address  Perry  Bros.,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas,  or 
J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan.,  for  catalogs. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUS 


Phone  8454. 


Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm.  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence.  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
FARM  AND  HERD. 
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Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Banner  Stock  Farm,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive workers  in  the  interests  of  im- 
proved stock.  His  specialty  la  pure-bred 
Percheron  horses  and  registered  mammoth 
jacks.  His  Percheron  herd  is  headed  by 
the  great  stallion,  Incleus,  a  2,240-pound 
horse  and  grand  champion  at  the  American 
Royal,  1911.  The  herd  jack  in  service  is 
Good  Nature,  a  very  fine  individual  that 
sold  for  $1,600  as  a  two-year-old.  M.  G. 
Saunders,  of  .Lexington,  Ky„  and  Bruce 
Saunders,  of  Holton,  recently  shipped  to 
Banner  Stock  Farm  a  carload  of  very  fine 
registered  mammoth  jacks.  They  are  from 
two  to  six  years  old,  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands 
high,  and  are  a  very  choice  lot. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  annual  bred  sow 
sale  to  be  held  by  Herman  Gronniger  & 
Sons,  Bendena,  Kan..  February  16.  This 
firm  owns  one  of  the  noted  herds  of  big- 
type  Polands  now  in  existence  and  has  de- 
veloped a  big,  easy  feeding  type  of  Poland 
China  hogs  that  is  known  throughout  the 
corn  belt  as  the  "Gronniger  type."  They 
are  very  popular  with  farmers  and  feeders, 
on  account  of  size,  early  maturing  and 
profitable  feeding  qualities.  They  have  cat- 
alogued fifty  head  for  this  sale,  sired  by 
such  boars  as  Tecumseh  Ex,  Victor's  Expan- 
sion, Rexall,  Exalter's  Rival.  Scott's  Big 
Boy,  Mabel's  Wonder,  Orange  Price,  and 
other  noted  Poland  China  sires.  They  are 
bred  to  Futurity  Rexall,  Big  Bob  2d,  Sham- 
rock and  Melborn  Jumbo. 


L.  V.  O'Keefe  and  George  Wedd  &  Son 
have  announced  a  joint  sale  of  Poland  China 
bred  sows  to  be  held  at  the  O'Keefe  farm 
near  Stilwell,  Kan.,  February  8.  They  have 
catalogued  forty-six  head  of  tried  sows,  fall 
yearlings  and  spring  gilts  for  this  sale. 
They  are  sired  by  Big  Logan  Ex,  Missouri 
Metal,  Model  Price,  Wedd's  Long  King, 
Wedd's  Expansion,  Big  Orange,  and  A  King. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


G.  W.  Overley,  of  Sunny  Slope  Stock 
Farm,  McCune.  Kan.,  has  announced  a  sale 
of  jacks  and  jennets  to  be  held  February 
22.  Mr.  McCune  is  one  of  the  successful 
breeders  of  high  class  jacks  in  the  state  and 
will  catalog  twenty-six  head  of  jacks  and 
jennets  for  this  sale.  The  offering  will  in- 
clude twelve  jacks,  all  of  thew  raised  on 
Sunny  Slope  Farm.  They  are  all  blacks 
with  white  points  and  are  the  type  of 
jacks  that  are  profitable. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  an- 
nounces its  third  annual  bred  sow  sale  to 
be  held  February  15.  This  year  Poland 
China  and  Duroc  Jersey  sows  will  be  cat- 
alogued. The  offering  will  be  a  choice  lot 
and  will  be  bred  to  the  good  boars  at  the 
head  of  the  college  herds.  They  will  be  a 
very  useful  lot  of  sows.  The  offering  in 
Polands  will  be  by  Big  Logan  Ex,  Big  Or- 
phan Again,  and  other  good  boars.  They 
are  bred  to  Big  Jumbo  Hadley  and  King 
Bob  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  The  Durocs  by 
Model  Col.  K,  Kansas  Volunteer,  Quarter- 
master 2d,  and  others  as  good.  All  are 
bred  to  Quartermaster  2d  and  Select  Top 
by  Select  Chief. 


On  Monday,  January  17,  1916,  Lee  Bros., 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Stock  Farm,  Harvey- 
ville,  Kan.,  held  their  third  annual  Perche- 
ron horse  sale  at  the  college  at  Manhattan. 
Thirty  mares  and  fillies  sold  for  an  average 
of  $316,  a  number  of  them  being  two-year- 
old  fillies.  The  top  of  the  mare  sale  was 
$640  paid  for  No.  1,  which  went  to  the 
Missouri  University  at  Columbia.  The  stal- 
lions were  all  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and 
coming  threes,  and  made  an  average  of 
$300.  The  keen  demand  seemed  to  be  for 
older  mares  showing  safe  in  foal.  Consid- 
ering the  extreme  cold  weather,  the  sale 
was  considered  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
returns  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  Lee 
Brothers. 

J.  E.  Park,  of  Cameron,  Mo.,  has  an- 
nounced a  public  sale  of  jacks  and  jennets 
to  be  held  at  Cameron  on  February  22.  Mr. 
Park  is  one  of  Missouri's  pioneer  jack  breed- 
ers and  has  been  in  the  business  for  over 
thirty  years.  Jacks  from  his  herd  are  mak- 
ing good  in  the  best  herds  and  breeding 
barns  in  a  number  of  states.  For  this  sale 
he  will  catalog  forty  head  of  high-class 
jacks  and  jennets.  His  offering  will  in- 
clude thirty  head  of  guaranteed  tried  jacks. 


SHIRE  STALLIONS  —  Registered,  well 
bred,  first  class  stock. 

JAMES  AULD,  Wakefield,  Clay  Co.,  Kansas 


Catalogs  are  out  for  H.  B.  Walter's  great 
Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held 
February  18.  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Poland  China  breeders  in 
the  corn  belt.  This  year  he  has  catalogued 
a  great  offering  for  his  bred  sow  sale.  It 
will  consist  of  thirty-four  head  of  tried  sows, 
fall  yearlings  and  choice  spring  gilts.  Some 
of  the  spring  gilts  will  weigh  above  360 
pounds  and  there  will  be  fall  yearlings 
weighing  500  pounds.  A  number  of  out- 
standing tried  sows  have  also  been  cata- 
logued. The  sows  and  gilts  that  will  go 
In  this  sale  are  daughters  of  Long  Jumbo 
2d,  Moore's  Halvor,  Walter's  Expansive, 
King  John,  and  other  noted  sires.  They 
will  be  bred  to  Big  Bob  Wonder,  the  sensa- 
tional big-type  boar  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Walter's  herd. 


F.  S.  Kirk,  sales  manager,  announces  a 
big  combination  sale  of  pure-bred  stock  of 
all  breeds  to  be  held  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  15,  16,  17  and  18.  The  best  herds 
of  horses,  jacks  and  jennets,  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  and  hogs  in  the  country  will  be 
represented  in  this  sale,  and  the  offering 
will   include  some  show  herds. 


N.  S.  Amspacker,  of  Jamestown,  Kan., 
one  of  the  progressive  Holstein  breeders  in 
Kansas,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
Mr.  Amspacker  owns  one  of  the  good  pure- 
bred Holstein  herds  and  has  a  fine  lot  of 
young  stock  at  this  time. 

H.  C.  Graner,  of  Lancaster,  Kan.,  an- 
nounces February  17  as  the  date  of  his 
annual  bred  sow  sale.  This  announcement 
will  be  of  interest  to  Poland  China  breeders 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  Mr.  Graner  owns 
one  of  the  noted  big-type  herds  and  has 
catalogued  eighty  head  of  bred  sows  for  this 
sale.  They  are  by  the  great  boars.  Long 
King's  Best,  A  Wonder's  Equal  and  Moore's 
Halvor,  and  are  bred  to  Big  Spot  by  Big 
Orange,  Long  King's  Best.  Mabel's  Wonder 
and  Bob's  Big  Boy  by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
Mr.  Graner  is  selling  his  entire  herd,  and 
nothing  will  be  reserved.  During  the  many 
years  that  he  has  been  breeding  Poland 
Chinas,  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  develop- 
ing hogs  along  lines  that  insured  the  right 
type  for  profitable  breeding  stock  and  his 
type  is  the  kind  that  Is  profitable  for  the 
farmer  and  feeder,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  decided  to  disperse  his  valu- 
able herd. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  of  Abilene,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Pearl  Shorthorn  herd,  reports 
the  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Taylor  recently 
purchased  Orange  Lad  420052  to  head  his 
nerd.  This  bull  is  a  fine  individual  sired 
by  Victor  Orange  190218.  out  of  Lovely  Maid 
by  Lord  Lovel,  tracing  to  Imported  Maid 
of  March  by  Earl  of  March  58600.  Mr. 
Taylor  reports  a  heavy  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock  and  sales  very  satisfactory. 
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Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 

J.  M.  NOLAN  PAOLA,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


LANIER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.    Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER, 


SAUNA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS.  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Ry 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Span  of  6-year-old  mares,  ton,  imported  : 
span  of  2  and  3  -year-olds.  All  in  foal  and  showing  good 
to  imported  horse,  Kossuth.  Three  spans  of  yearlings, 
coming  twos.  All  of  the  above  as  good  as  ever  grown' 
Twenty  head  of  two-year-old  jacks,  the  big  Missouri  kind; 
ten  head  of  jennets,  all  bred.  This  stuff,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  room,  I  will  sell  at  rates  to  suit  purchaser. 
Can  show  sire  and  dams  of  all  stuff.  Cash  or  time. 
OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


MAMMOTH  JACKS,  JENNETS  and  PERCHERONS 

Jacks  15  to  16Yz  hands  standard,  two  to  five  years,  very  best  bone  and  quality. 
.  _   „  TNT,^tS.'i12n,fLi<in  weight  and  over,  with  finish. 

AL  E.  SMITH,  PROPRIETOR        -       -       -        LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14  M  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MA  LONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  B815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Two  extra 
good  registered  Perche- 
ron stallions.  Two  choice 
registered  mares,  extra 
large,  in  foal  to  regis- 
tered stallion. 


H.  A.  RITTER 


Kiowa 


Kansas 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


4A    Large     Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young: 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Englewood 


Kansas 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions — .Vine- 
teen  ton  and  2. 200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  34  coming  3's,  17  coming  2's. 
Grandsons  international  champion  Pink. 
23  registered  mares  for  sale.  .Tust  above 
Kansas  City.  Fred  Chandler  Percheron 
Farm,  Route  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 

"~~ JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  II  ANNUM,  .IK.     -     C  ARTHAGE,  MO. 

Home  Phone  817  Black. 
>  i  1 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER    WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 

J.  D.  HOLMAN      l-  Se  CURRYY1LLE,  MO. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Sendfor  fine  photographic- 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 
REGISTERED  JACKS  &  JENNETS 
FEBRUARY  15, 1916 
15  -  HEAD  -  15 

Three  jacks  and  eight 
jennets  of  breeding  age. 
Some  extra  good  individ- 
uals, and  all  of  very  best 
blood  lines.  For  catalog 
address 

P.  E.  MOSS,    Bronson,  Kansas 

Auctioneers  —  Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and 
L.  D.  Long. 


RABIES  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS SO 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallion*,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  Uve  and  let  lire  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 


THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  CO. 

M.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.t  and 
Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have 
shipped  a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth 
Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan. 
Two  to  six  years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high. 
Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of 
jacks  as  ever  left  Kentucky.  Write  your 
wants  to 

BRUCE  SAUNDERS    -    HOLTON,  KANSAS 
Phone  589 

PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising;  two  to  six  years 
old,  15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  .1  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand.   Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 
I    E.  BOEN.  LAWSON,  MO. 

38  Mi.  N.  E.of  K.  Con  C.  M .  &  St.  P. 
I  40  Ml.  S.  W.  of  St.  Joo.  on  Santa  Fe 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


January  29,  1916 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 

POLAND  CHINAS  and  DUROC  JERSEYS 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1916 

Poland  Chinas  -  -  -  -  10:30  a.  m. 
Duroc  Jerseys     -    -    -    -    1 :00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  address 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD — At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

M.  M.  MERCEDES  PIETERTJE  HOMESTEAD  I5G587  AT  HEAD  OF  HERD. 

Pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.  Large  selection,  225  head  to  choose  from.  One  hundred 
fifty  springing  cows  and  heifers,  all  the  right  type,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls  strong  in  tho  blood  of  the  best 
milking  strains,  to  freshen  soon,  as  well  as  fresh  cows  on  hand.  Our  pure-bred  heifers  are  "hoice,  some 
witli  A.  K.  O.  records  under  three  years  of  age.  Fifteen  pure-bred  hulls,  ages  6  to  24  moutift  all  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  and  from  record  sires.  Bring  your  dairy  expert — the  better  informed  the  mai&t  to  please. 
Write  or  wire  your  wants. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AKD  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  clays. 

J.  C.  ROBISON         ....         TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Poland's 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but  the  preserver  of  the 
OLD   ORIGINAL   BIO-BONED   SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  to  be  shipped 
when  weaned,  pairs  or  trios,  not  akin. 

Arrange  to  attend  our 
ANNUAL  FEBRUARY  9  BROOD  SOW  SALE. 
For  information  and  catalog  address 
H.  L.  FAULKNER.  BOX  K,  JAMESPORT,  MISSOURI 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


Palmer's  Poland  Chinas 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Dudley,  first  in  senior 
pig  class,  junior  and  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Pigs, 
either  sex,  by  this  boar;  also  sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  him.  For  prices  and  description 
write 

CHAS.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  Marion,  Ran. 

PERFECTION   SPOTTED  POUNDS 

Special  prices  on  summer  boars — the  old 
original  spotted  kind.  Booking  orders  for 
fall  pigs  and  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow. 
Get  our  prices  and  free  circular  before  buy- 
ing elsewhere. 

The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big- 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON,  KAN. 

ENOS  IMMUNED  POLANDS. 

Fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  the  noted 
herd  boars,  Orphan  Chief  and  Mastodon 
King.  Will  sell  a  choice  lot  of  my  herd 
sows  and  gilts  bred  for  early  spring  farrow. 
One  hundred  head  to  pick  from.  Everything 
guaranteed  immune.  Write  or  phone. 
A.  R.  ENOS       -       -       RAMONA,  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  SOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send  for  my  bred  sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE   DEAN,   R.    I).,   WESTON,  MO. 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  R.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.      Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargains. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  '2.  Burlington,  Kan. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  and 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK.  KANSAS 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lota  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  Me  HARTLEY 

PINE  RIDGE  FARM       -       SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshires  to  Iamb 
March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  KeUerton,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
YOU   CAN   BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
 20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 
CHOICE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

One  born  September  7,  1915,  nearly  white; 
One  born  September  30,  1915,  grandson  of 
world's  champion,  two  years  old.  Priced 
■worth  the  money. 

H.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Route  6,  Abilene,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice  breeding.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 

ATTEBERRY  &  SON    -    LANCASTER,  MO. 

IMMUNE  HAMPSHIRES  —  Choice  gilts, 
bred  or  open,  with  size,  finish  and  prolific 
qualities.     Louis  J.  Paulsen.  Cordova.  Neb. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

Topeka 

En§rauin|  Cfompamj 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVE RJS 


TORREY'S   HOLSTESN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.   Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TORREY      -   TOWANDA,  KANSA8 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

*   OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Smith  &  Hughes,  of  Topeka,  owners  of 
one  of  the  very  high  class  herds  of  Holstein 
cattle  in  this  state,  report  their  herd  doing 
well.  They  are  breeding  along  lines  that 
will  insure  heavy  producers  and  have  a 
number  of  advanced  registry  cows.  They 
have  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
a  number  of  young  bulls  that  are  herd 
header  prospects. 


The  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association  has  changed  the  date  of 
their  Hereford  sale  to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  The  sale  will  be  held  March  3  instead 
of  March  4,  as  at  first  announced. 


James  Auld,  of  Wakefield,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred  Shire 
horses  and  owns  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
that  breed  in  this  state.  He  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  cause  of  better  horses 
on  Kansas  farms,  and  breeding  stock  from 
his  herd  are  making  good  in  some  of  the 
best  breeding  barns  in  the  country. 


McKay  Bros.,  of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  owners 
of  the  famous  Geneseo  Herd  of  Holsteins, 
report  their  herd  doing  well.  This  firm  is 
preparing  to  stock  a  large  ranch  at  Hilton 
Station.  Colo.,  with  a  large  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  splendid  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  a  choice  lot  of  young  hulls  sired 
by  such  bulls  as  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Jo- 
hanna Lad  7th,  average  record  of  dam  and 
sire's  dam  32.57  pounds:  King  Mead  DeKol, 
whose  full  sister  made  yearly  butter  records 
of  906.27  pounds  at  three  years  old  and 
1.011.71  pounds  at  four  years,  and  Sir  Fayne 
Hengerveld  Ormsby,  whose  dam  has  a  rec- 
ord of  24.4  2  pounds  at  three  years,  her  dam 
a  26.34,  three-fourths  sister  to  the  sire  of 
the  present  world's  champion,  Duchess  Sky- 
lark Ormsby,  his  sire  being  a  full  sister  to 
Grace  Fayne  2d  Homestead,  35.55  pounds. 


O.  W.  Long,  of  Craig,  Mo.,  announces  Feb- 
ruary 17  as  the  date  for  a  bred  sow  sale. 
Mr.  Long  has  both  the  large  Poland  Chinas 
and  the  Duroc  Jerseys,  and  is  making  a 
great  success  with  the  two  herds.  Mr.  Long 
will  sell  twenty-five  Poland  China  sows  and 
gilts  sired  by  Jumbo,  A  Wonder.  Hadley, 
and  King  Alexander,  and  bred  to  Rude's 
Big  Joe  2d  by  Rude's  Big  Joe.  He  will 
also  sell  twenty-five  Duroc  sows  and  gilts 
sired  by  Critic,  King  Gene  by  King  Of  All, 
and  bred  to  Crimson  Critic,  a  Crimson  Won- 
der bred  boar.  The  sale  will  be  held  on 
the  farm  near  Craig.  Mo.,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Burlington  north  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


George  C.  Tredick,  of  Tredlco  Farm,  King- 
man, Kan.,  reports  Tredico  Holstein  herd  as 
doing  well  and  that  there  is  »a  hearty  de- 
mand for  good  Holstein  breeding  stock  at 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Mr.  Tredick  is 
breeding  for  production.  His  herd  bull, 
Towana  De  Cola  Walker,  is  backed  by  a 
long  line  of  splendid  records.  He  has  a 
splendid  lot  of  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna 
Fayne,  King  Pieter  Lyons,  and  Spring  Brook 
Pearl,  in  his  herd,  and  this  combination  of 
blood  lines  means  profit  producers. 


ier's  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE  — -  Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O. 
bulls.  One  A.  R.  O.  15.78  pounds  butter 
cow,  gave  12,386  pounds  milk  in  292  days, 
will  be  fresh  December.    Price,  $275. 

G.  Regier  &  Sons 


WHITEWATER 


KANSAS 


IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  Se  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis  Pontiae  Abbekerk  No.  136383 
Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 
(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST.  SCRANTON,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety    head    of    high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.     Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  15,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavv  producing  cows. 
W.   E.  BENTLEY.   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS..  Rossville,  Kansas 

We  are  breeding  Iowana  De  Cola  Walker 
on  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  Fayne,  King 
Pieter  Lyons  and  Spring  Brook  Pearl.  What 
a  mistake  we  must  be  making!  !  ! 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


Kingman,  Kansas 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

15EN    SCHNEIDER.   NORTONTILLE,  KAN. 

EWING'SnTOLSTEINS 

Watch    this    space    in    future    issues  for 
something  good  in  Holsteins. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Product  of  twenty  ye».rs  breeding.  Write 
me  for  a  good  bull  cal£.  Two  ready  to  use. 
H.  It.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka.  Kan. 

Holsteins  for  Sale^lfis  ready  for"«r^ce 

N.  S.  AMSPACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KANS. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from  heavj 
milkers,  $20  each.  Registered  yearling  bull, 
$85.    Edgewood  Farm.  R.  3.  Whitewater.  Wis, 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REG1STEREO" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


23-  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS  _  £3 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,   big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FR1ZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  1799S,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON       -      MEDOKA,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sisco's  Dssroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Rente  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DQBDCS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize  winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON.  AKRON.  IOWA. 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions     Long     Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall   pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.   REED        -         LYONS.  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
Quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED   IMMUNE   DUROC  BRED 
GILTS 

Pedigreed  Duroc  gilts,  prize  winning  blood, 
guaranteed  ignmune  and  in  farrow.  Shipped 
to  purchaser  on  approval  before  he  pavs  for 
them.     Prices  reasonable.  Address 
F.  C.  CROCKER      -      l-'ILLEY.  NEBRASKA 

berkshireHogs. 


BIG-TYPE  BERKSHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
3.  V.  FLSII,  Route  ',,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


NASH'S  BERKSHIRES 

Choice   bred   gilts   from   $25  to 
*35.    Bred  to  two  first  prize  state 
winners.     Choice   fall    pigs  ready 
to  go  at  $25  per  pair. 
C.   O.   NASH.  ESKRIDGE.  KAN. 


N.  E.  Stucker,  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Shetland  ponies,  has  sold 
his  farm  and  announces  a  dispersion  sale  of 
his  entire  herd  of  Shetlands,  sale  to  be  held 
February  10.  Forty-eight  head  of  choice 
Shetlands  will  be  catalogued  for  this  sale. 
The  offering  will  consist  of  thirty  mares, 
fourteen  stallions  and  two  geldings  They 
are  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  high, 
spotted  and  solid  colors. 
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SHOW  VISITORS 

KANSAS  CITY 
WELCOMES  YOU 


THE  BIG  BULL 
TRACTOR 

$645.55 


F.  O.  B. 

Minneapolis 


Eight  hundred  Kansas  farmers  own  and  operate  Big 
Bull  Tractors.  Pretty  good  evidence  that  the  Big  Bull 
is  what  we  claim  for  it — simple,  powerful,  economical 
and  dependable. 

See  the  Big  Bull  Tractor  at  the  Tractor  Show  — 
Kansas  City,  February  7th  to  12th. 

HALL  BROS.  &  REEVES  MOTOR  GO. 


1536  Grand  Ave. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  "A  Bushel  of  Letters." 
Over  180  farmers  tell  their  experiences  in  operating  Big 
Bull  Tractors. 


THE  BULLOCK  and 
COMMONWEALTH 
TRACTORS 

Just  a  Little  More  Than  The  Rest 

We  want  to  greet  you  personally  while  here. 
Make  your  headquarters  with  us. 

STUBBINS  &  JACKSON 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


THE  ADVERTISERS  ON  THIS  PAGE 
WANT  TO  MEET  YOU,  AND  WANT 
YOU  TO  MAKE  THEIR  PLACES  OF 
BUSINESS  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 


PEOPLE  who  go  to  Kansas  City  for 
the  automobile  show  and  the  trac- 
tor show,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
held  the  week  beginning  February  7,  are 
assured  an  exhibition  of  autos  and  trac- 
tors that  has  never  been  exceeded.  This 
is  the  fourteenth  annual  auto  show  and 
it  is  becoming  a  fixed  habit  for  owners 
of  cars  as  well  as  prospective  owners,  in 
the  territory  tributary  to  Kansas  City, 
to  go  to  this  show,  just  as  children  go 
to  the  circus  every  time  one  comes  to 
town. 

This  is  really  the  event  of  the  year 
for  the  automobile  enthusiast  and  thou- 
sands will  gather  to  see  the  new  models. 

The  tractor  show  will  attract  many 
who  would  not  have  come  simply  to  see 
the  new  models  of  cars.  Tractors  have 
not  progressed  quite  as  far  in  their  de- 
velopment as  have  autos,  and  for  this 
reason  much  interest  is  taken  in  the 
various  outfits  on  the  market.  This 
Kansas  City  show  is  the  first  attempt 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  assemble 
tractors  in  a  show  room  as  automobiles 
have  been  gathered  for  a  good  many 
years. 

While  there  are  many  types  of  trac- 
tors, the-  general  tendency  is  toward  a 
standardization  of  the  essential  features, 
just  as  automobiles  have  become  stand- 
ardized. Those  who  attend  this  show 
can  familiarize  themselves  with  the  dif- 
ferent devices  used  to  apply  the  power, 
observe  how  they  are  protected  from 
dirt  and  dust,  how  the  proper  lubrica- 
tion of  moving  parts  is  insured,  and 
give  consideration  to  many  points  that 
will  come  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
is  looking  upon  the  tractor  as  a  source 
of  farm  power.  At  field  demonstrations 
attempts  have  always  been  made  to 
show  the  inside  workings  of  tractors, 
but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
because  they  were  there  to  show  what 
they  could  do  in  the  field.  At  the  Kan- 
sas City  show  it  will  be  possible  to  go 
into  the  details  of  mechanism  in  a  way 
that  is  impossible  in  the  field  demon- 
stration. If,  after  learning  all  he  can 
of  the  outfit  at  close  range,  he  wishes 
to  see  it  work,  he  can  reserve  his  selec- 
tion until  he  has  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness a  field  demonstration. 

Those  who  expect  to  succeed  with 
tractors  as  a  source  of  farm  power,  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  them  than 
merely  how  to  start  and  stop  the  engine 
and  manage  the  steering  wheel.  The 
traction  farmer  must  be  an  engineer. 
Many  a  failure  has  been  made  with 
good  outfits,  because  the  men  using 
them  lacked  the  necessary  technical  abil- 
ity to  handle  them  properly. 


BATES  STEEL  MULE 

MORE  THAN  A  TRACTOR 
One  Man  for  Every  Operation 
C.  H.  BANTLEY 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Eastern  Oklahoma 

Sales  Manager 
1737  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Also  a  Tractor  Show 


PE  NN  SYLVAN  I A 
VACUUM*  CUPTI  RES 


GUARANTEED  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy 
pavements,  else  returnable  at  full  purchase  price  after 
reasonable  trial. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  immune  to  the  effects  of 
oil  or  grease. 

GUARANTEED  to  give  a  minimum  of  6,000 
miles  actual  service  with  an  average  mileage  greatly  in 
excess.  And,  Mr.  Automobile  Owner,  you  are  protected 
with  this  guarantee  from  two  sources — that  of  the 
Jones  Store  Co.  as  well  as  the  maker. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL! 

ThtJ<>HE5  5T°R£<§ 

Kansas  City's  Greatest  Department  Store 


The  Peoria  Tractor 

A  PROVEN  SUCCESS,  IS  NOW  REPRESENTED  BY 

C.  A.  WOOD 

TRADERS'  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Let  us  get  acquainted  at  the  show.    Make  our  place 
your  headquarters. 


Pay  Us  a  Visit  While  You  Are  In  Kansas  City 

THE  SWEENEY  SCHOOL 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  OAS  ENGINE  SCHOOL 

SEE  THE  HIGH-POWERED  RACING  CARS.  LEARN  HOW  THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM  WORKS.  INSPECT  OUR  SCHOOL.  The  Automobile  and  Gas  Trac- 
tion Engine  business  offers  you  the  greatest  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.    By  the  SWEENEY  SYSTEM  you  can  learn  IN  SIX  WEEKS.    Come  up  and 


YOU  MUST  SEE 

Show  February  7  to  12th 
School  all  the  Year  Round 


SOME  OF  OUR  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

Packard  Twin  Six  —  Cadillac  Eight  — 
Willys-Knight — Six  New  Lathes — Gear 
Cutting  Machine,  etc. 


see  the  students  at  work.  See  how 
they  make  their  own  tools  and 
their  factory  work  on  gas  tractors 
and  automobiles.  Let  us  show  you 
how  to  get  a  start  in  this  profit- 
able business. 


THE  SWEENEY  SCHOOL 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  PRESIDENT 


Write  for  a  Free  64  Page  Catalogue 


1177  E.  15th  Street, 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MORE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY. 

Poultry  production  is  essentially  an 
industry  of  the  general  farm.  According 
to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 77  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed 
on  farms  is  home-killed,  and  of  this  meat 
25  per  cent  is  poultry.  In  total  amount, 
the  hog  only  exceeds  the  hen  in  supply- 
ing meat  for  the  farm  family.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  the  hen 
stands  as  a  source  of  fresh  meat  supply 
on  the  farm,  for  much  of  the  pork  is 
used  in  the  cured  form. 

Great  quantities  of  poultry  products 
are  consumed  by  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  annual  value  amounting  to  a  billion 
dollars.  While  we  hear  and  read  much 
about  the  special  poultry  farms,  fully 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  production  comes 
from  the  general  farms,  says  a  govern- 
ment observer,  and  a  well  known  poul- 
tryman  of  Boston,  which  is  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  the  special  poultry- 
man  succeeds,  says  that  he  believes  fully 
90  per  cent  of  all  poultry  products  sold 
in  the  United  States,  come  from  farms 
where  poultry  is  kept  on  a  small  scale 
as  a  side  line  to  general  farming. 

In  Kansas,  the  statistics  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  last  year 
almost  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of 
poultry  products  were  sold  in  the  state. 
This  is  an  average  income  of  about  $60 
for  each  farm  in  the  state.  While  this 
may  seem  small,  it  is  almost  clear  profit 
since  much  of  the  feed  consumed  would 
have  otherwise  been  wasted. 

The  income  from  poultry  could  be 
greatly  increased  and  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  extra  effort.  Those 
who  attempt  to  develop  specialty  poultry 
farms  are  usually  skilled  in  poultry  cul- 
ture. This  class  of  poultrymen  receive 
a  great  deal  of  publicity,  but  more  of 
them  fail  financially  than  succeed.  In 
spite  of  all  their  skill  and  special  abil- 
ity, the  farm  where  poultry  is  kept 
more  as  a  matter  of  custom  —  and  in 
many  cases  simply  tolerated — continues 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts of  the  country.  There  are  so  many 
natural  advantages  on  the  farm  that 
poultry  is  a  profitable  side  line  in  spite 
of  poor  housing  and  the  fact  that  the 
women  and  children,  who  do  most  of  the 
poultry  work  on  Kansas  farms,  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  make- 
shifts in  raising  the  chickens. 

A  big  opportunity  is  open  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Kansas  in  further  developing  the 
poultry  business  as  a  side  line.  There 
is  always  plenty  of  room  on  farms,  feed 
is  cheap,  and  much  that  the  fowls  con- 
sume would  otherwise  be  wasted.  With 
a  very  little  improvement  in  methods 
and  equipment,  the  annual  income  could 
be  materially  increased.  On  a  quarter- 
section  farm  300  hens  could  be  handled, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  flock  of 
hens  of  this  size  should  not  return  in  one 
year  a  profit  of  $300  above  the  cost  of 
their  feed.  This  would  be  quite  an  in- 
crease over  the  present  average  of  $60  a 
farm,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
To  bring  this  about,  the  poultry  busi- 
ness should  be  given  more  serious  con- 
sideration. The  poultry  should  be  prop- 
erly cared  for — not  just  kept,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case.  A  great  deal  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  breeding. 
The  average  hen  produces  about  sixty 
eggs  a  year,  but  hens  have  produced  over 
200  eggs  in  a  year.  It  is  evident  that 
egg  production  can  be  increased  by  breed- 
ing, just  as  the  capacity  of  dairy  cows 
can  be  increased  by  proper  breeding 
methods.  Eggs  are  the  primary  poultry 
product  and  the  increasing  of  egg  pro- 
duction in  farm  flocks  would  mean  in- 
creased profits. 

In  the  development  and  improvement 
of  stock  lies  the  opportunity  for  poultry 
breeders.  It  is  being  demonstrated  that 
the  ability  to  transmit  high  egg  produc- 
tion in  the  farm  flock.  There  will  be  a 
big  demand  for  such  males  as  the  above 
facts  become  more  generally  known.  The 
breeder  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  this  demand,  must  trap-nest  his 
hens  and  pedigree  the  hatches,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  he  sell  males  known  to 
come  from  high-producing  hens.  Farm- 
ers generally  cannot  follow  such  meth- 
ods. They  must  look  to  the  breeder  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  develop  stock 
that  will  increase  production.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  poultry  specialist 
where  he  can  expect  to  make  good.  He 


cannot  compete  with  the  farm  in  simply 
producing  market  poultry,  but  he  can 
supply  the  general  farm  with  breeding 
stock  of  known  producing  ability  and  at 
prices  high  enough  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit. 

In  Missouri,  where  the  conditions  are 
no  more  favorable  for  the  production  of 
poultry  than  in  Kansas,  the  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  sold  last  year  was 
thirty  million  dollars.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  income  from  poultry  in 
Kansas  should  not  be  doubled. 

MUST  HAVE  FACTORIES. 

Agriculture  is  the  fundamental  indus- 
try, but  without  a  co-ordinate  industrial 
development,  no  country,  however  rich 
agriculturally,  can  progress  beyond  a 
certain  point.  This  thought  has  been 
publicly  expressed  on  several  different 
occasions  during  the  past  year  by  Presi- 
dent H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  as  more  thought  is 
being  given  to  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion of  products,  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  that  the  agricultural  interest* 
demand  the  creation  of  markets  nearer 
home.  One  of  the  great  economic  losses 
of  the  present  time  is  that  incident  to 
the  needless  shipping  of  so  many  prod- 
ucts back  and  forth  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  development 
of  manufacturing  industries  near  the 
source  of  raw  material  will  stop  much 
of  this  needless  and  expensive  movement 
of  farm  products.  It  will  bring  in  a 
consuming  population  that  will  create  a 
demand  for  many  products  that  can  only 
be  produced  and  sold  profitably  where 
the  market  is  near  at  hand.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  more  largely  grown 
when  such  home  consumptive  demand 
exists.  It  will  lead  to  diversity  in  farm- 
ing and  this  tends  to  bring  about  greater 
permanence  in  farming  methods.  One  of 
the  big  needs  in  Kansas  is  an  industrial 
development  commensurate  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  state  as  a  producer  of 
raw  materials  and  such  food  products  as 
factory  workers  must  have. 

•   H  ■ 

RENO  COUNTY  WANTS  BUREAU. 

The  leading  farmers  of  Reno  County 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  farm  bureau.  The  county 
high  school  at  Nickerson  is  doing  active 
agricultural  work  and  its  influence  is 
being  directed  toward  the  organization 
of  this  farm  bureau.  This  voluntary 
association  of  farmers  can  act  as  a  cen- 
tral agency  or  clearing  house  for  the 
various  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county,  and  the  agent  which  they  hope 
to  secure  will  become  the  servant  of  the 
members  in  disseminating  valuable  in- 
formation and  in  directing  such  work  as 
demands  united  action. 

Reno  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
counties  of  the  state,  and  a  farm  bureau 
with  a  good  agent  will  be  of  great  value 
in  further  developing  their  agricultural 
resources.  It  will  require  quick  action, 
however,  to  secure  any  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  appropriation  for  this  year. 
$t  St  3t 
VALUE  OF  PAINT. 

Few  people  realize  the  deterioration 
that  takes  place  in  buildings  left  un- 
painted.  Wood  is  a  material  that  must 
be  protected  from  the  elements.  Unless 
this  is  done  there  is  bound  to  be  serious 
loss.  Prof.  H.  H.  King  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  the  agricultural  college, 
made  the  statement  recently  that  the 
lack  of  paint  causes  a  greater  annual 
loss  in  our  state  than  does  fire.  It  is, 
of  course,  more  difficult  to  determine 
losses  due  to  failure  to  keep  buildings 
properly  painted  than  it  is  to  figure  fire 
losses,  but  there  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  that  buildings  deterioriate  rapidly 
when  not  kept  properly  painted.  Too 
many  think  of  paint  only  as  a  decorative 
feature.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
its  function,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  stopping  one  of  the  farm  leaks,  paint- 
ing should  be  looked  upon  as  being  im- 
portant and  necessary. 

The  experiment  station  now  is  en- 
gaged in  studying  paint  formulas.  This 
is  a  work  of  considerable  importance,  as 
all  paints  are  not  suited  to  our  Kansas 
climate.  Formulas  for  192  different 
combinations  of  pigments  and  oils  are 
being  studied.  These  materials  vary  in 
price  so  that  the  results  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  cost  of  the  most 


suitable  paint.  Linseed  oil  is  the  old 
standby,  but  other  less  expensive  oils 
are  being  studied,  such  as  that  made 
from  the  sunflower  seed,  corn  oil,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and  oil  from  soy  beans,  and 
others.  The  paints  made  from  all  these 
different  combinations  are  being  given 
careful  tests  as  to  durability  by  being 
applied  to  panels  of  wood.  This  is  a 
kind  of  work  that  requires  considerable 
time  to  secure  results,  but  it  is  of  in- 
terest since  the  use  of  paint  as  a  pre- 
servative is  so  general. 

$t  , 

PACKERS  AND  STOCK  PRICES. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association  recently  in  session  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  passed  a  resolution  demand- 
ing the  enactment  of  state  and  federal 
laws  to  break  up  the  monopoly  they 
claim  is  being  maintained  by  the  big 
packing  interests  of  the  country.  Com- 
plaints against  the  packers  have  been 
frequently  made.  The  fact  that  five  big 
concerns  control  the  stock  yards  through 
ownership  of  stock  issued  by  the  stock 
yards  companies,  does  not  look  good  to 
the  man  selling  in  these  markets.  It 
does  not  seem  right  in  principle  that  all 
the  facilities  for  handling  stock  while  it 
is  being  offered  for  sale  should  be  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  people  who  buy  it. 
These  five  big  concerns  buy  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  all  the  beef  cattle 
that  come  to  the  western  markets,  85 
per  cent  of  the  hogs,  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  sheep. 

The  feeders  of  cattle  who  are  now  suf- 
fering heavy  losses  because  they  are 
having  to  sell  their  finished  cattle  for 
$1.50  a  hundred  less  than  they  were 
bringing  a  few  months  ago,  naturally 
feel  bitter  toward  the  packers  and  es- 
pecially so  since  the  consumptive  demand 
for  meat  is  larger  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  From  their  annual  statements  it 
would  not  appear  that  the  packers  are 
making  exorbitant  profits,  but  these  in- 
terests are  so  big  and  so  powerful  that 
the  producers  have  just  cause  to  be 
suspicious. 

In  this  issue  we  give  extracts  from 
the  statements  made  by  Edward  L. 
Burke  to  the  Office  of  Markets  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  during 
the  marketing  conference  held  in  Chicago 
last  fall.  Mr.  Burke  was  representing 
the  marketing  committee  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  and  the  evidence 
his  committee  has  accumulated  is  the 
basis  for  the  resolution  just  passed  at 
the  annual  convention  of  this  association 
in  El  Paso. 

ft   9t  ft 

TRACTOR  SHOW  IN  TENT. 

The  Kansas  City  Tractor  Show  to  be 
held  February  7-12,  will  be  located  most 
conveniently,  and  while  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  house  it  in  a  tent,  every  pre- 
caution is  being  taken  to  make  this  tent 
comfortable.  Many  conveniences  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors  will  be  provided. 

There  has  been  such  rapid  develop- 
ment in  tractors  in  recent  years  that 
many  will  welcome  this  chance  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  different  devices 
and  mechanisms  of  the  seventy-five  or 
hundred  tractors  that  will  be  shown.  Of 
course,  no  traction  work  can  be  done,  but 
the  engines  will  be  in  operation,  and  a 
special  ruling  has  been  made  that  gas 
ca?i  be  used  in  demonstrating  the  opera- 
tion of  these  engines  which  will  do  away 
with  the  noxious  odors  incident  to  oper- 
ating engines  with  gasoline  or  oil.  This 
is  the  first  time  a  show  of  this  kind 
rivaling  in  its  size  and  attractiveness 
any  automobile  show,  has  ever  been  held. 
The  officials  in  charge  are  promising 
something  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary in  the  way  of  decorations. 

ft    ft  ft 

The  Threshermen's  Club  of  Wichita 
announces  that  the  fourteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  threshermen  of  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Texas,  will  be  held 
in  the  Wichita  forum  February  24,  25, 
and  26.  Threshing  machine,  steam  en- 
gine, good  roads  machinery,  and  acces- 
sory companies  will  exhibit  their  latest 
models  of  machinery  and  attachments. 
In  addition  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
gas  and  oil  tractors.  The  manufactur- 
ers and  their  representatives  in  Wichita 
expect  to  make  this  the  largest  and  most 
complete  display  of  farm  power  ma- 
chinery ever  exhibited  in  the  Southwest. 


KANSAS  NOT  SO  SLOW. 

Apparently  our  solons  in  congres-  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  is  the 
premier  alfalfa  state  in  the  Union,  and 
that  wc  won  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  on  sorghums, 
which  included  Sudan  grass,  feterita, 
milo,  kafir,  cane,  and  others.  This  Kan- 
has  sorghum  exhibit  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  this  great  exposition,  but 
with  this  record  in  alfalfa  growing  and 
in  the  production  of  the  sorghums,  here 
is  what  recently  appearel  in  a  Kansas 
newspaper  under  a  Washington  date 
line : 

"Congressman  D.  R.  Anthony,  dr.,  has 
secured  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  experimental  purposes,  an  allot- 
ment of  Sudan  grass  seed,  feterita  seed, 
milo  seed,  and  Kansas-grown  alfalfa  seed. 
The  Department  is  especially  anxious  to 
get  these  sorghums  started  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  as  it  is  believed  they  will 
prove  to  be  valuable  forage  crops,  and 
is  desirous  that  the  seed  shall  go  to 
those  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to 
make  the  test  according  to  directions 
and  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
report  the  results  to  the  Department." 

We  wonder  how  long  the  farmer  who 
pays  for  this  free-seed  graft  will  permit 
this  sort  of  grandstanding.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with 
the  experiment  stations,  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  work  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  crops,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  going  through  members  of  con- 
gress. Bills  to  abolish  free  distribution 
of  seeds  by  members  of  congress  have 
been  coming  up  session  after  session,  but 
the  members  hang  on  to  this  petty  graft 
as  though  their  whole  political  careers 
depended  on  being  able  to  send  to  their 
constituents  a  few  free  seeds  each  year 
with  a  letter  telling  of  their  personal 
interest  in  the  recipient  of  this  favor. 

$t       $t  £t 

CORNER  IN  SISAL. 

Sisal  is  the  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  binding  twine.  The  bulk  of 
it  is  produced  in  Yucatan.  The  federal 
trades  commission  was  recently  asked  to 
investigate  a  rumor  that  a  group  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  bankers  were  en- 
deavoring to  "corner"  this  product  with 
a  view  of  raising  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  charged  that  twelve  banks 
have  control  of  the  sisal  supply.  If  such 
thing  is  being  attempted  it  demands  in- 
vestigation, and  farmers  should  not  be 
slow  to  urge  that  their  representatives 
in  congress  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  mat- 
ter. A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
congress  by  Senator  McCumber  of  North 
Dakota,  directing  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  begin  an  investigation  with  a 
view  to  the  prosecution  of  the  men  in 
this  deal. 

It  takes  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
pounds  of  twine  a  year  to  handle  the 
Kansas  crops.  An  advance  of  even  a 
cent  a  pound  would  mean  the  adding  of 
a  burden  of  from  150  to  200  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Kansas  farmers'  harvest- 
ing bill.  If  this  combination  has  been 
formed  simply  to  raise  the  prise  arbi- 
trarily, this  added  toll  will  simply  go  to 
fatten  this  trust. 

Every  farmers'  organization  should 
wake  up  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
congress.  Plenty  of  information  has  been 
furnished  but  nothing  has  been  done. 
Letters  from  the  home  folks  help  won- 
derfully in  keeping  congressmen  from 
forgetting  measures  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  their  constituents. 

ft    ft  ft 

An  egg  is  composed  of  65.7  per  cent 
water,  11.4  per  cent  protein,  12.2  per 
cent  ash  and  8.9  per  cent  fat.  The  com- 
position of  an  egg  is  the  same  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas  and  New  York.  The  l.en 
cannot  adulterate  her  product.  She  can- 
not change  the  composition  of  her  prod- 
uct and  she  cannot  make  something  out 
of  nothing.  Before  she  can  lay  an  egg 
she  must  have  the  proper  amounts  of 
the  various  ingredients  of  an  egg.  If 
she  has  not  enough  of  the  right  kinds 
of  food  to  make  an  egg,  she  waits  until 
she  gets  it  before  laying.  If  your  hens 
are  not  laying,  make  up  your  mind  that 
they  are  waiting  for  something  you  for- 
got to  provide. 
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EGGS  ON  QUALITY  BASIS 

Bad   Eggs    Cause    Losses    of   J^Iillions    of   Dollars    Each  Year 


THESE  EGGS  ARE  "FIRSTS." — 
THEY  BRING  THE  TOP  PRICE. — 
WEIGHT  OF  DOZEN,   24|  OUNCES 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is 
an  address  given  during  Farmers' 
Week  in  Missouri.  However,  the  facts 
herein  stated  relative  to  egg-buying, 
fit  Kansas  conditions  as  well  as  those 
prevailing  in  the  neighboring  state. 


THERE  is  hardly  a  trading  point  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  where  eggs 
cannot  be  disposed  of  any  day  in 
the  year,  for  cash  or  trade,  at  a  quoted 
price.  These  quotations  are  usually 
offered  on  one  of  three  bases,  called  re- 
spectively "case  count,"  "loss  off,"  and 
"graded." 

By  "case  count"  is  meant  that  all 
eggs,  whatever  their  quality  or  condi- 
tion, will  be  received  at  the  price  quoted 
and  no  questions  asked.  These  eggs  may 
be  good  or  bad.  Anything  that  has  a 
shell  on  it  is  bought.  Until  recently,  this 
basis  for  quotation  has  been  the  rule  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  states. 
When  selling  on  the  case-count  basis, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  produce  good 
eggs  because  poor  ones,  which  can  be 
produced  with  less  trouble,  will  bring 
just  as  much  money.  The  farmer,  or 
farmer's  wife,  who  has  formed  the  habit 
of  doing  all  things  well,  and  who  takes 
only  those  eggs  to  market  which  are  of 
good  size,  clean,  and  fresh,  gets  no  more 
money  for  them  than  does  the  shiftless 
neighbor  for  eggs  that  are  small,  dirty, 
and  of  uncertain  quality.  This  is  unfair 
to  the  careful  producer. 

In  case-count  buying  the  price  quoted 
is  fixed  by  guess.  But  all  eggs  that  are 
moved  as  staples  are  ultimately  sold  on 
the  basis  of  their  real  value.  This  means 
that  sooner  or  later,  somewhere  along 
the  line  from  tire  first  buver  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  these  eggs  are  graded. 
The  thing  to  be  determined  is  where 
they  should  be  graded  so  that  the  farmer 
— who  is  the  producer — will  obtain  the 
most  benefit.  Of  course,  the  local  dealer 
who  is  buying  eggs  on  a  case-count  basis, 
must  make  a  living.  He  must  make  a 
profit  on  the  eggs  he  buys.  In  order  to 
be  sure  that  he  will  do  this  on  the  case- 
count  basis,  he  must  guess  at  the  num- 
ber of  bad  eggs  and  the  number  of  good 
eggs  he  is  likely  to  get,  and  fix  his  price 
accordingly.  Being  human,  hi'  is  much 
more  likely  to  guess  on  the  safe  side, 
and  fix  a  price  that  will  react  in  his  own 
favor  rather  than  in  the  farmer's. 

CASE-COUNT  PRICES  MERE  GUESS. 

The  point  of  the  whole  matter  in  case- 
count  buying  is  that  the  quotation  is 
not  fixed  on  the  actual  value  of  the  eggs, 
but  is  fixed  on  an  uncertainty,  and  in 
order  to  play  safe,  the  dealer  has  to  put 
that  price  low  enough  to  insure  a  profit. 
He  is  simply  guessing,  and  is  not  likely 
to  guess  in  the  farmer's  favor.  The 
following  incident  illustrates  the  point: 
A  dealer  was  paying  fourteen  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  and  was  taking  every- 
thing that  was  brought  in.  without  ref- 
erence to  quality.  On  June  1  he  began 
quoting  on  a  basis  of  two  grades,  which 
he  called  "firsts"  and  "seconds."  He 
paid  154  cents  for  the  firsts,  this  grade 
including  eggs  of  good  size,  clean,  un- 
cracked,  and  newly  laid.  He  paid  12t 
cents  for  the  seconds,  which  were  small, 
dirty,  shrunken,  or  cracked.   Botten  eggs 


"SECONDS"  ARE  WORTH  25  PER 

CENT  LESS  THAN  "FIRSTS."  

WEIGHT  OF  DOZEN,  18  OUNCES 


"DIRTIES"  ARE  UNDESIRABLE  AT  ANY  PRICE.  DEALER 

ACCEPTS   THESE  TO   HOLD   TRADE   OF  THE  PRODUCER 


By  W.   A.   LIPPINCOTT,   K.   S.   A.  C 


were  discarded  and  not  paid  for  at  all. 
On  the  first  day's  business  on  this  new 
basis,  his  eggs  cost  him  a  little  over  four 
dollars  more  than  they  would  have  cost 
him  if  they  had  been  purchased  on  the 
old  case-count  basis,  at  an  average  price 
of  14  cents.  This  man  had  been  guess- 
ing in  his  own  favor  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  dollars  on  Saturday's  business. 

HOLDING  EGGS  LOWERS  QUALITY. 

The  case-count  basis  also  leads  to  the 
holding  of  eggs.  In  the  fall  when  prices 
may  be  usually  counted  upon  to  rise, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  in  fact 
everyone  who  handles  eggs,  hopes  for  a 
rise  in  price  and  an  increased  profit. 
The  result  is  that  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  forced  up  in  order  to  cover  the 
accumulating  losses,  and  yet  (he  eggs  he 
receives  are  poor.  This  has  a  very  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  egg  industry 
as  a  whole,  because  poor  products  mean 
small  consumption.  Comparatively  few 
city  people  know  what  a  delicacy  a 
really  fresh  egg  is.  There  are  many 
weeks  during  the  year  when  the  storage 
product  is  actually  superior  to  the  so- 
called  fresh  produce  which  has  never 
been  under  refrigeration.  At  no  time  of 
the  year  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
fall. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  SUITS  GROCERS. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  case-count 
system  of  purchasing  eggs  fits  very 
nicely  into  the  merchant's  business,  for 
a  large  per  cent  of  those  who  buy  di- 
rectly from  the  farmers  are  grocers  or 
general  merchants.  Eggs  arc  a  side 
issue  with  them,  and  in  fact  arc  not  in- 
frequently used  as  a  bait  for  trade.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  grocers  who 
are  paying  a  higher  price  for  eggs  than 
the  general  market  quotation,  warrants, 


and  who  are  actually  accepting  a  loss  of 
one  or  more  cents  a  dozen  in  order  to 
attract  trade.  Of  course,  these  dealers 
are  not  in  business  for  their  health,  and 
any  loss  from  handling  the  eggs  must 
be  made  up  on  the  coffee,  calico,  and 
other  goods  they  sell,  though  the  farmer 
does  not  often  stop  to  consider  this  fea- 
ture of  the  case.  The  grocer,  under  such 
icircumstances,  does  not  want  to  have 
any  argument  over  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  brought  in,  and  is  glad  to  accept 
them  without  question. 

The  bulk  of  the  eggs  received  by  the 
grocer  come  in  on  Saturday,  and  this  is 
his  busiest  day.  If  he  purchased  these 
eggs  on  other  than  a  case-count  basis, 
they  would  have  to  be  candled.  This 
involves  delay  in  making  returns  on  the 
eggs,  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
trader,  or  the  necessity  of  some  clerk  in 
the  store  giving  his  whole  time  to  the 
candling  of  eggs  on  the  very  busiest  day 
of  the  week.  General  stores  in  small 
towns  frequently  take  in  as  high  as  forty 
or  fifty  cases  of  eggs  on  Saturday.  For 
the  ordinary  candler,  twenty  cases  is  a 
good  day's  work,  if  the  work  is  well 
done,  though  experts  frequently  run 
above  thirty  cases  a  day. 

Except  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchant,  the  case-count  basis  of  offer- 
ing quotations  is  the  poorest  that  we 
have.  It  offers  no  incentive  for  better 
products,  it  puts  a  premium  on  shiftless- 
ness  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
producer,  it  tends  to  depress  the  trade 
generally  by  limiting  the  consumption, 
and  accommodates  no  one  beyond  the 
storekeeper. 

LOSS-OFF  BASIS  HAS  DISADVANTAGES. 

Largely  because  of  the  pure  food  laws 
that  have  found  their  way  onto  the  stat- 


ute books  of  most  states  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  new  basis  of  quotation  has  come 
into  somewhat  general — though  by  no 
means  universal — use.  It  is  known  as 
the  "loss-off"  basis,  which  means  that 
those  eggs  which  are  actually  unfit  for 
food,  are  discarded.  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  It  puts  a  certain  check  on 
the  farmer  who  has  been  disposing  of 
rotten  eggs  for  a  consideration.  Under 
the  laws  as  administered  in  most  states, 
a  farmer  who  disposes  of  eggs  for  food 
purposes,  which  are  unfit  for  food,  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  in  the 
form  of  a  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 
The  difficulty  with  these  laws,  however, 
is  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  police 
power  at  the  command  of  the  pure  food 
departments  or  the  state  boards  of 
health  to  enforce  them  fully.  Ways  of 
getting  around  the  law  can  be  found 
where  dealer  and  farmer  co-operate. 
Nevertheless,  the  loss-off  basis  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  in  course  of  time  will 
doubtless  have  quite  general  acceptance. 
While  this  method  has  the  advantage  of 
partially  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spoiled 
eggs,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
dishonest  dealers  an  opportunity  to  im- 
pose upon  the  farmer.  Not  infrequently 
the  returns  are  given  on  eggs  that  have 
never  been  candled.  The  dealer  simply 
states  arbitrarily  that  so  many  eggs  out 
of  a  given  lot  are  unfit  for  food.  It  is 
not  the  general  practice  to  return  the 
spoiled  eggs,  and  the  farmer  has  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
eggs  that  are  reported  as  bad  were 
really  discarded.  Whether  the  dealer  is 
honest  or  dishonest,  this  method  when 
first  used  is  sure  to  lead  to  suspicion 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
Wherever  practiced,  the  dealers  should 
as  a  matter  of  self -protection  make  a 
practice  of  returning  to  the  farmer  all 
eggs  that  are  discarded.  Where  this  is 
universally  practiced,  the  farmer  may 
question  whether  the  eggs  are  usuable 
or  not,  but  he  cannot  well  accuse  him  of 
stealing  them. 

GRADED  BASIS  RAISES  PRICE  TO  PRODUCER. 

In  a  few  places  throughout  the  West- 
ern States,  the  "graded"  basis  has  come 
into  use.  By  "graded"  is  meant  that 
eggs  are  paid  for  according  to  quality. 
Eggs  vary  in  value  just  as  much  as  does 
coffee,  calico,  or  cigars.  The  farmer  buys 
most  of  his  goods  on  a  graded  basis,  but 
sells  most  of  his  products — as  he  does 
his  eggs — on  a  flat-price  or  average- 
price  basis.  The  farmer  who  smokes 
pays  five  or  ten  cents  for  a  cigar,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality.  The  coffee,  calico, 
and  canned  goods  come  in  different 
grades  at  different  prices,  and  the  goods 
that  go  away  from  the  farm  should  go 
on  the  same  basis. 

Education  will  do  something  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  general,  and  of  eggs  in  particular, 
but  the  amount  of  good  it  can  do  is  very 
small  where  case-count  or  loss-off  quo- 
tations are  given,  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  done  if  quotations  are  given  on 
the  graded  or  quality  basis.  It  is  only 
when  this  basis  is  used  that  there  is  a 
[Continued  on  Page  Sixteen.) 
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SUCCESS   WITH  POULTRY 


Some  Kansas 
Poultrymen  Tell 
Ah  out  Jyietliods 
and  Results 


BREEDING  chickens  so  they  will  con- 
form to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  and  breeding  pure  bred 
chickens  for  utility  purposes,  are  entirely 
different  problems.  To  breed  pure  bred 
chickens,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get 
good,  pure  stock  to  start  with,  and  keep 
them  pure  by  preventing  their  mixing 
with  other  varieties.  To  breed  to  stan- 
dard requirements,  one  must  not  only 
use  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  breed- 
ing stock,  but  must  make  a  deep  study 
of  the  variety  he  has  chosen  and  also 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the 
standard  requirements  are  for  that  par- 
ticular variety.  The  one  who  does  this  is 
more  of  a  fancier  and  exhibitor,  than 
general  breeder  of  pure  bred  poultry. 
The  average  farmer  cannot  take  the  time 
necessary  to  do  much  as  a  fancier.  He 
is  primarily  interested  in  poultry  from  a 
utility  standpoint.  Because  he  cannot 
be  a  fancier  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
his  not  using  the  best  pure  bred  stock. 

To  get  a  start  in  good  pure  bred  poul- 
try, the  best  plan  is  to  get  eggs  for 
hatching  from  some  reliable  breeder.  I 
give  this  as  my  judgment  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  experience.  In  buying  stock 
of  a  breeder,  you  may  get  good  ones  by 
paying  a  good  price,  but  a  breeder  hates 
to  let  a  bird  go  that  he  knows  to  be  a 
good  one,  without  receiving  a  good  price 
for  it.  If  one  is  hunting  a  bargain,  ex- 
pecting to  get  good  stock  at  a  low  price, 
he  should  not  send  to  a  pure  bred  poul- 
try breeder  to  get  it.  In  buying  eggs  for 
hatching,  from  a  good  breeder,  one  is 
buying  chances,  and  he  will  probably  get 
better  stock  than  he  had  expected.  If 
the  hatch  is  disappointing  he  can  try 
again  as  the  expense  is  not  very  great. 

After  getting  a  start  with  good  stock, 
the  watchword  is  "cull."  Cull  each  year, 
getting  rid  of  all  the  birds  with  long 
beaks,  those  with  too  short  backs,  knock 
knees,  pale  eyes  and  spindle  legs,  and 
the  droopy,  stupid  ones.  By  persisting 
in  this  policy  a  flock  can  be  built  up 
that  will  be  strong  and  vigorous. 

I  am  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  and  my  work  is 
judging  and  breeding  birds  to  the  stan- 
dard requirements,  but  I  would  rather 
have  a  flock  strong  and  vigorous  and 
bred  for  utility,  than  to  have  them  per- 
fect in  standard  requirements  but  lack- 
ing in  vitality  and  utility.  We  are  de- 
manding results  in  this  strenuous  age. 
We  want  200-egg  hens;  we  want  2-pound 
broilers  at  eight  weeks  of  age,  and  we 
want  the  roasters  to  tip  the  scales  at 
four  pounds  when  they  are  four  months 
old.  These  are  of  more  importance  than 
that  every  feather  should  be  just  so,  and 
every  curve  and  outline  conform  to  the 
standard. 

How  about  it,  Brother  Fancier?  Shall 
10,000  breeders  struggle  along,  trying  to 
compete  with  100  fanciers  who  make  a 
business  of  selling  fancy  stock  and  eggs, 
or  shall  we  drop  the  fancy  and  simply 
breed  pure  bred,  utility  stock? — W.  A. 
Lamb,  Riley  County. 


Shipping  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

A  new  ruling  issued  by  the  postoffice 
department  last  fall,  will  make  neces- 
sary some  changes  in  our  methods  of 
shipping  eggs  by  parcel  post.  Baskets 
Under  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  will  no 
longer  be  accepted  as  mailable,  and  as 
small  baskets  in  which  the  eggs  are 
packed  with  excelsior,  have  been  the 
favorite  carriers  of  those  who  ship  eggs, 
it  will  follow  that  such  shippers  will 
have  to  either  use  the  patent  corrugated 
paper  carriers  or  ship  by  express.  I  have 
never  liked  the  parcel  post  for  shipping- 
eggs.  It  is  some  cheaper  than  express, 
but  I  have  had  many  more  eggs  broken 
in  parcel  post  shipments  than  I  have  ever 
had  broken  in  express  shipments.  On 
seeing  the  great  amount  of  business  that 
has  been  slipping  away  from  them  since 
the  parcel  post  came  into  general  use,  the 
express  companies  have  given  their  em- 
ployes strict  orders  to  handle  shipments 
of  hatching  eggs  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  They  have  also  reduced  the  ex- 
press rates  almost  one-half. 

The  corrugated  paper  containers  for 
eggs,  such  as  the  department  authorizes 
for  egg  shipments,  are  to  be  put  into  the 
mail  sacks.    Any  one  who  has  watched 
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the  handling  of  mail  sacks  from  train  to 
mail  trucks  and  onto  the  bus  in  the 
country  town,  will  not  wonder  that  eggs 
for  hatching  do  not  always  hatch.  They 
may  not  be  broken  and  still  be  so  in- 
jured that  they  will  not  hatch.  The 
packing  may  have  prevented  the  shell 
being  broken,  but  the  jars  and  jolts  they 
have  received  have  broken  the  fragile 
wrapping  of  the  yolk,  and  this  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  eggs  for  hatching- 
purposes. 

This  ruling  will  specially  affect  the 
shipping  of  duck  and  turkey  eggs.  There 
are  no  patent  carrier  companies  that  I 
know  of,  making  receptacles  large  enough 
for  these  eggs.  They  can  be  secured  by 
special  order,  perhaps,  but  the  price 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Poultry  breeders  who  wish  to  ship  eggs 
by  parcel  post,  should  get  togethur  and 
see  if  they  cannot  have  this  ruling  in 
regard  to  basket  shipments,  rescinded. 
People  who  live  long  distances  from  ex- 
press offices,  are  almost  compelled  to 
ship  by  parcel  post.  My  experience  in 
shipping  eggs,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
forcing  egg  shippers  to  use  the  patent 
carriers  will  be  a  real  black  eye  to  the 
selling  of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes. — 
Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Meyers,  Woodson  County. 


Buying  Subject  to  Inspection. 

In  buying  poultry  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, it  is  impracticable  for  the  buyer 
to  make  a  trip  to  inspect  his  prospective 
purchase.  He  must  depend  on  the  adver- 
tised description  and  what  may  be  writ- 
ten to  him  by  the  breeder.  I  like  to  buy 
stock  subject  to  inspection  at  the  express 
office,  paying  the  express  one  way,  and 
if  it  does  not  suit,  send  it  back.  I  sell 
stock  this  way  also.  This  makes  the 
transaction  very  satisfactory. 

If  the  seller  has  good  stock,  he  will 
risk  satisfying  you  and  be  willing  to  pay 
the  return  charges  rather  than  have  you 
keep  stock  you  do  not  like.  The  buyer, 
likewise,  feels  more  free  in  ordering  this 
way,  as  he  can  by  paying  the  express  one 
way,  return  an  individual  if  on  inspec- 
tion he  finds  it  cannot  be  used  in  his 
breeding  pens  to  advantage.  In  doing 
business  this  way,  the  full  purchase  price 
should  always  be  sent.  The  paper  that 
publishes  the  advertisement  can  always 
find  the  advertiser  and  reliable  papers 
will  see  to  it  that  he  carries  out  his  part 
of  the  agreement.  The  purchaser  runs 
very  little  chance  of  losing  money  if  he 
buys  according  to  this  system. 

I  believe  if  this  method  of  buying  and 
selling  were  more  generally  followed,  it 
would  bring  buyer  and  seller  closer 
together  and  would  prevent  many  diffi- 
culties and  misunderstandings  that  are 
brought  about  by  careless  or  ignorant 
buyers  and  sellers.  I  regret  that  this 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  the  buying 


and  selling  of  eggs  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  to  stock. — C.  D. 
McIlree,  Ellsworth  County. 

Local  Shows  Encourage  Poultry  Industry 

H.  C.  Short  of  Leavenworth  County, 
believes  that  the  local  poultry  organiza- 
tion, with  its  show  where  honest,  com- 
petent judges  pass  on  the  entries,  is  a 
strong  factor  in  drawing  new  recruits 
into  the  pure  bred  poultry  business.  He 
says : 

"Many  years  ago  a  few  Leavenworth 
County  chicken  fanciers  and  beginners 
engaged  the  late  C.  H.  Rhodes  of  To- 
peka,  to  score  a  few  birds  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  His  coming  started  us  on 
the  right  road  to  success  as  winners  of 
blue  ribbons.  A  poultry  organization 
was  formed  and  ever  since  we  have  been 
holding  successful  shows. 

"I  started  in  the  fancy  poultry  busi- 
ness by  buying  eggs,  thinking  I  would 
get  better  results  and  for  less  money, 
than  by  purchasing  stock.  After  trying 
this  method  for  a  few  years  I  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  and  made  a 
fresh  start  by  buying  some  stock  at 
reasonable  prices  from  advertisers  in 
poultry  papers,  and  even  then  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  results.  I  continued 
my  study  of  the  business,  keeping  well 
informed  as  to  the  owners  of  the  best 
stock,  and  made  a  number  of  purchases, 
and  for  the  past  several  years  have  had 
much  success  in  showing  my  stock. 

"I  have  room  for  only  a  limited  num- 
ber— approximately  100  Leghorns.  I 
found  that  I  could  not  accommodate 
more  than  about  60  of  the  larger  breeds 
for  about  the  same  cost  in  feed,  and 
therefore  chose  the  Single  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns. 

"I  would  advise  the  beginner  who 
would  succeed  in  the  show  room,  to  buy 
a  "Standard  of  Perfection"  and  never 
be  without  the  latest  edition  of  this 
book.  He  should  study  it  most  carefully 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  standard  requirement  for  his  chosen 
breed.  He  should  not  be  afraid  to  ask 
the  judge  for  information.  He  will 
gladly  assist  the  beginner  in  every  way 
possible.  He  should  also  subscribe  for 
papers  giving  up-to-date  poultry  infor- 
mation." 


Success  Requires  Constant  Work. 

H.  W.  Palmer  of  Shawnee  County,  has 
found  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
success  in  raising  poultry.  It  takes  con- 
stant work,  combined  with  good  judg- 
ment, and  a  regular  system  of  feeding. 
The  Black  Langshan  is  the  breed  of  his 
choice.   He  says: 

"Twenty-three  years  ago  I  bought  a 
sitting  of  Black  Langshan  eggs  and 
raised  thirteen  of  the  chicks.  The  next 
winter  I  sent  some  of  these  to  the  Mc- 
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Pherson  show  where  they  were  judged 
by  C.  H.  Rhodes.  The  scores  were  from 
90  to  92 J.  I  studied  these  cards  and 
found  that  they  were  all  too  long  in 
the  back.  I  therefore  sent  to  a  well 
known  breeder  an  order  for  a  good 
cockerel  that  should  be  short  in  the  back, 
and  good  in  other  points.  This  cockerel 
cost  $3.50,  which  was  considered  a  big 
price  at  that  time.  My  neighbors 
thought  I  had  more  money  than  brains. 
The  next  year  my  scores  were  up  to  95£. 
I  can  learn  more  about  breeding  in  one 
year  by  score  card  judging,  than  I  can 
learn  in  five  years  of  comparison  judg- 
ing. 

"I  find  it  is  no  trouble  to  raise  good, 
healthy  chicks  if  the  breeding  stock  is 
kept  healthy.  Many  will  say  they  had 
poor  luck,  where  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
was  poor  management  and  not  luck  at 
all.  I  try  to  hatch  my  chicks  early.  By 
so  doing  I  am  breeding  from  the  early 
layers,  and  by  keeping  this  up  each  year 
it  will  mean  more  winter  eggs. 

"I  hatch  and  raise  my  chicks  with 
hens.  The  most  important  point  is  to 
keep  them  absolutely  free  from  lice.  I 
treat  the  hens  three  times  during  in- 
cubation, with  some  good  insect  powder. 
When  the  chicks  are  hatched  I  give  them 
a  good,  roomy  coop — usually  made  from 
a  dry  goods  box  covered  with  roofing 
material.  Underneath  I  place  a  smooth 
floor  and  raise  it  from  the  ground  by  a 
piece  of  two-by-four.  This  detachable 
floor  can  be  easily  cleaned.  I  keep  it 
well  littered  with  dry  straw  or  chaff 
from  the  mangers  and  never  let  the  coop 
get  foul.  For  ventilation,  and  to  keep 
out  rats  and  other  pests,  I  provide  a  door 
of  one-inch  mesh  wire.  When  the  chick- 
ens are  old  enough  to  leave  the  hen,  I 
move  them  to  10  x  10  brooder  houses. 
These  will  hold  100  chicks  until  they  can 
be  moved  to  the  main  hen  house. 

"If  I  were  starting  in  a  new  breed 
with  the  experience  I  now  have,  I  most 
assuredly  would  not  begin  by  purchasing 
a  fifty-cent  sitting  of  eggs.  I  would  get 
the  best,  or,  if  able  to  start  with  stock, 
would  put  my  money  into  two  or  three 
good  ones  rather  than  buy  a  large  num- 
ber of  inferior  individuals." 


Some  Turkey-Raising  Points. 

Mrs.  Meyers,  a  successful  turkey 
breeder  of  Woodson  County,  gives  some 
steps  to  success  in  turkey  culture,  as 
follows: 

"Raise  only  pure  bred  turkeys,  thus 
getting  the  most  from  your  time  and 
labor. 

"Advertise  your  breeding  stock  in  your 
farm  paper.  Remember,  farmers,  only 
keep  turkeys. 

"Allow  only  one  male  to  run  with  your 
flock  at  a  time,  if  you  would  get  fertile 
eggs.  An  ideal  mating  is  an  adult  torn 
with  pullets  or  a  young  torn  with  adult 
hens. 

"Pullets  will  lay  more  eggs  than  will 
hens,  and  be  off  duty  less  on  account  of 
broodiness. 

"Do  not  try  to  hatch  valuable  turkey 
eggs  in  an  incubator.  A  gentle  hen  will 
make  a  better  job  of  it. 

"If  possible,  give  the  poults  to  a 
turkey  mother.  If  you  must  use  a  hen, 
put  her  off  in  an  orchard  away  from 
the  other  poultry,  and  keep  her  there. 

"If  young  turkeys  droop,  look  for  lice 
along  the  wing  quills  and  back.  Use  in- 
sect powder  freely,  for  lice  are  fatal  to 
young  turkeys. 

"Do  not  over-feed  the  young  poults. 
Keep  them  a  little  hungry."  All  they  can 
clean  up  in  two  minutes,"  fed  three  times 
daily,  is  sufficient  for  the  first  ten  days. 
Hard-boiled  egg  and  cornbread  is  good 
feed  for  this  period.  After  they  are  two 
weeks  old,  let  them  hustle  for  most  of 
their  living." 
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Avery  Plow  Outfit 
for  any  size  farm. 
Avery  Thresher 
lor  any  size  run.  KS* 


NOW— A  Combination 
Plowing  and  Threshing  Outfit— Any  Size  You  Want 

IP  yon  want  a  small  plow  outfit  for  your  own  use  and  a  small  thresher  to  do 
your  own  threshing:  and  that  of  a  few  neighbors,  here  is  the  outfit  for  you. 
Or  if  you  want  a  medium  or  large  size  outfit,  here  it  is  also. 
There  are  five  sizes  of  Avery  Combination  Plowing-  and  Threshing  Outfits, 
from  a  small  8-16  H.  P.  Tractor,  3  bottom  Plow  and  19x30  inch  Thresher  up  to 
a  large  40-80  H.  P.  Tractor,  10  bottom  Plow  and  42x70  inch  Thresher. 
There's  a  size  Avery  Plow  Outfit  for  any  size  farm  and  a  size  Avery 
Thresher  for  any  size  run. 

Avery  Design  Proved  Successful  by  Years  of  Tests 


Avery  Tractors  deliver  strong  trac- 
tion power  for  plowing  and  steady  belt 
power  for  threshing.  Special  heavy- 
duty,  low-speed  motors;  extra  large 
crankshafts;  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls;  two  speed  gears  with  double 
drive  to  both  rear  wheels. 
Avery  Plows  are  the  original 
patented  "Self-Lift.*'  Avery 
PlowOutfitshave  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  there  are  more  acres 
plowed  by  Avery  Tractors  and 
Plows  than  by  any  other  make. 


See  All  6  Sizes  Avery 
Tractors  at  Kansas 
City  Tractor  Show 
Feb.  7th  to  12th 


Avery  Threshers  have  made  the  best 
proven  grain  saving  records  of  any 
make.  The  average  saving  in  27  tests 
was  99  9-10  per  cent. 

All  Built  by  One  Company 

with  a  large  factory  and  many 
branch  houses  which  insure 
prompt  and  permanent  service. 
Get  all  the  facts  about  Power 
Farming  andThreshing  with  an 
Avery  Outfit.  Writenow  fornew 
1916  Avery  catalog.  Address 


Avery  Company,  1422  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House  or  Jobber 


"One  Man  Outfits  6  Sizes  Fit  Any  Size  Farm 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


WHAT  ARE 
YOU  WORTH 
TODAY  ? 


Take  a  conservative  in- 
ventory of  your  present 
estate,  including  the 
farm,  live  stock,  build- 
ings, implements,  etc. 
What  are  they  all 
worth?    From  this  de- 

tare-mmii  mm  —  ■■h.ii.iiihimi  duct  what  VOU  OWC 

If  You  Should  Die  Today 

What  could  your  family  realize  on  the  above  property?  Could  they 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  your  plans? 

YOU  CAN  DOUBLE  YOUR  ESTATE 
WITHOUT  SPENDING  A  DOLLAR 

Life  Insurance  today  is  simply  a  banking  proposition.  Our  Company 
will  act  as  your  banker,  will  guarantee  to  pay  whatever  amount 
you  authorize  us  to  pay  to  your  family,  will  guarantee  to  return 
every  dollar  you  deposit  with  us  if  you  live. 

LOOK  THE  INEVITABLE  SQUARE  IN  THE  FACE 

Last  year  Old  Line  Life  Insurance  Companies  paid  out  more  than 
$20,000,000.00  to  the  beneficiaries  of  men  who  had  made  only  one 
payment  on  their  insurance. 

IN  NO  OTHER  BUSINESS  ARE 
DELAYS   SO  DANGEROUS 


Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  I  will 
send  you  at  once  full  information  on  our 
new  guaranteed  policy.  Every  dollar 
you  deposit  belongs  to  you.  You  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way 
by  asking  for  this  information. 


PLAY  SAFE 


J.  E.  SPALDING, 

State  Manager  Central  Life  Assurance  Society, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 
DEAR  SIR. — Without  obligating  myself,  I  would  like  to  have 

particulars  regarding  your  guaranteed  policy. 

My  nearest  age  is  years. 

Signed   R.  P.  T>.  .... 

Post  Office   

State   


TEST    SEED  CORN 


TESTING  seed  corn  for  germination 
— always  a  profitable  farm  prac- 
tice— is  an  absolute  necessity  this 
year  in  many  sections.  In  a  number  of 
districts  the  last  corn  crop  from  which 
seed  for  the  coming  planting  will  be 
taken  was  late  in  maturing  or  so  moist 
when  harvested  as  to  call  for  special 
precautions.  A  high  moisture  content 
makes  seed  corn  particularly  susceptible 
to  damage  from  freezing  or  heating. 
Farmers  in  the  sections  where  corn  failed 
to  ripen  normally  who  do  not  test  their 
seed  early  enough  to  be  able  to  replace 
their  own  bad  seed  with  good  seed  se- 
cured from  other  sources  will  be  taking 
an  unnecessary  risk.  It  is  also  especially 
important  for  holders  of  seed  in  such 
districts  to  take  unusual  care  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  to  protect  it 
from  freezing. 

While  complete  testing  for  germina- 
tion should  take  place  shortly  before  the 
seed  is  planted,  the  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
believe  that  it  will  be  simple  forehanded- 
ness  for  farmers  who  have  any  reason  to 
be  doubtful  about  the  viability  of  their 
seed  to  make  a  preliminary  germinating 
test  with  a  few  typical  ears  taken  at 
random  from  the  rack.  If  these  prelimi- 
nary tests  show  that  the  seed  is  good, 
the  owner  then  can  continue  his  precau- 
tions to  guard  it  from  weather  damage. 
If,  however,  this  test  with  a  few  ears 
indicates  that  the  seed  is  of  low  vitality, 
the  farmer  should  at  once  make  further 
tests  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  his 
seed  corn  generally  is  good  or  bad. 

If  a  farmer  finds  his  seed  is  bad,  he 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  The  purchase  of  seed  should 
not  be  delayed  till  spring,  especially 
when  so  much  corn  in  various  sections 
has  been  damaged.  The  farmer  should 
secure  his  seed  from  well  known  sources, 
buy  it  upon  a  germinating  guaranty 
basis,  and  get  his  seed  or  typical  samples 
early  enough  to  make  his  own  germinat- 
ing tests.  It  is  probable  this  year  that 
many  farmers  who  have  not  followed  the 
wise  practice  of  selecting  enough  special 
seed  from  good  crops  tc  last  them  in  an 
emergency  for  two  or  three  years  will 
have  to  buy  seed.  In  buying  seed, 
farmers  should  try  to  secure  corn  of 
varieties  known  to  prosper  in  their  sec- 
tion. The  safest  seed  would  be  that 
carefully  selected  from  good  corn  grown 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  at 
any  rate  effort  should  be  made  to  ob- 
tain seed  grown  in  districts  where  cli- 
mate, soil  and  farming  conditions  in  gen- 
eral are  similar  to  those  at  home. 

If  the  farmer  happens  to  have  a  stock 
of  seed  left  over  from  the  1914  crop  and 
doubts  the  seed  saved  from  his  1015  crop, 
he  would  do  well  to  test  the  older  seed 
also  and  then  use  whichever  shows  the 
greater  vitality.  Seed  corn  if  properly 
cared  for  will  retain  its  vitality  for  sev- 
eral years.  Many  farmers  knowing  this 
always  select  an  extra  amount  of  seed 
from  any  unusually  good  harvest. 

The  following  method  of  testing  seed 
corn  is  taken  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
704:  The  corn  is  placed  on  drying  racks 
made  by  driving  wire  finishing  nails 
about  4  inches  apart  on  four  sides  of  a 
stick.  A  number  is  placed  over  the  nail 
and  the  butts  of  the  ears  are  put  on  the 
nails.  If  wire  fencing  or  other  seed 
racks  are  used,  the  ears  can  be  numbered 
in  other  ways. 

In  single  ear  testing,  two  kernels  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  ear  on  the  top,  two 
from  the  middle,  and  two  from  the  butt 
are  put  in  numbered  squares  or  portions 
of  germinating  boxes  or  other  testers. 
The  kernels  are  kept  moist  at  a  room 
temperature  not  above  90°  F.  nor  below 
50°  F.  After  six  or  seven  days  the  seed 
should  begin  to  sprout.  Only  those  ears 
from  which  all  the  kernels  give  strong 
sprouts  should  be  reserved  for  planting. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  test  every 
individual  ear.  If  a  large  number  of 
typical  ears  show  germinating  tests  as 
high  as  97  per  cent,  the  seed  in  general 
may  be  considered  good.  Under  the  un- 
usual conditions  prevailing  this  year,  es- 
pecially in  neighborhoods  where  the  corn 
did  not  mature  normally,  it  should  well 
repay  a  corn  grower  to  test  every  ear 
that  he  intends  to  use  for  seed.  If  he 
has  any  reason  to  doubt  the  quality  of 
his  individual  stock,  the  ear-by-ear  test- 
ing is  simply  a  form  of  labor  and  crop 
insurance. 

Before  testing  germination,  the  farmer 
should  examine  each  ear  and  throw  out 
all  the  ears  which  do  not  look  right  or 
which  have  several  withered  or  damaged 
kernels.  He  should  strive  to  make  up 
his  seed  from  ears  which  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance seem  to  be  normal  for  his 
variety  of  corn.  Seed  corn  should  be 
shelled  if  possible  by  hand  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  damage  by  mechanical  shelling. 
Before  shelling  the  owner  should  pick 


out  peculiar  looking  kernels,  and  sepa- 
rate the  seed  into  sizes  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  the  corn  drill  will  plant 
regularly. — Circular  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Kafir  Silage  Valuable. 
I  filled  my  silo  with  kafir  that  would 
make  25  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It 
was  thin  on  the  ground  and  made  six 
tons  to  the  acre.  We  paid  $10  an  acre 
for  this  crop.  We  had  our  own  cutter 
and  the  engine  cost  us  15  cents  a  ton. 
We  exchanged  work  with  our  neighbors 
so  it  cost  us  $1.80  a  ton  in  the  silo.  I 
think  it  worth  $6  a  ton  or  equal  to  good 
alfalfa.  We  are  feeding  15  pounds  a 
day  to  our  calves  and  they  are  doing 
fine. 

This  kafir  which  cost  $10  per  acre  in 
the  field,  is  really  worth  $30  an  acre  in 
the  Silo. — Fkank  Eyeston,  Butler 
County. 


Insuring  Payment  of  Farm  Mortgage. 

No  farmer  who  has  a  mortgage  can 
afford  to  let  his  family  carry  the  risk 
of  losing  what  he  has  paid  in  case  he  is 
taken  away,  and  yet  many  are  being 
compelled  to  take  this  risk. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  has  bought  a  farm 
worth  $5,000  and  who  has  paid  $2,000 
on  it  and  owes  $3,000.  The  holder  of 
this  mortgage  would  require  the  owner 
to  carry  fire  insurance  upon  the  build- 
ings on  the  farm.  But  suppose  he  should 
say  to  the  owner:  "I  have  decided  that 
if  you  should  die  your  wife  could  not 
finish  paying  the  mortgage  and  I  would 
be  compelled  to  foreclose  and  turn  her 
and  the  children  out."  The  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  happening  should  make 
any  thoughtful  man  shudder.  But  sup- 
pose the  holder  of  the  mortgage  would 
say:  "I  would  not  like  to  do  this,  so  I 
have  decided  to  make  you  a  proposi- 
tion. I  will  make  the  interest  7  per 
cent  instead  of  6  per  cent  and  will  write 
into  the  mortgage  a  clause  providing  that 
if  you  should  die  before  it  is  paid  off,  I 
will  deed  the  place  clear  to  your  family." 
Is  there  a  mortal  living  man  who  would 
not  pay  the  added  1  per  cent  for  a  guar- 
antee of  this  kind?  Of  course  no  holder 
of  a  mortgage  would  make  such  a  prop- 
osition, for  the  chances  of  his  having  to 
make  good  the  guarantee  are  too  great. 
But  a  life  insurance  policy  in  any  good 
old  line  company  can  and  will  carry  the 
risk  for  five  or  ten  years  for  less  than 
1  per  cent. 

There  are  thousands  of  cases  in  this 
country  where  men  are  thoughtlessly  let- 
ting their  loved  ones  take  all  the  chances 
that  strew  life's  uncertain  pathway. 
This  is  largely  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand what  a  life  insurance  policy 
will  do  for  them.  Every  man  would 
carry  life  insurance  if  he  understood  it. 
It  is  far  more  necessary  than  fire  in- 
surance, for  a  building  destroyed  can  be 
rebuilt,  but  a  life  destroyed  may  mean 
untold  suffering  to  those  who  are  left 
unprovided  for. 

Slogans  for  1916. 

Create  a  soil  as  well  as  a  bank  reserve. 

Take  interest  in  the  farmer  as  well  as 
from  him. 

American  citizenship  and  salvation 
means  co-operation. 

The  hope  of  American  agriculture  is 
in  the  children  of  the  country  schools. 

A  settled  country  that  isn't  worth  a 
good  road  and  a  good  school  isn't  worth 
living  in. 

The  throbbing  heart  of  American  pros- 
perity and  national  life  lies  in  the  grow- 
ing crops  in  the  keeping  of  our  farmers. 
—The  Banker-Farmer. 


Starting  an  Endless  Chain. 

Both  father  and  mother  struggled 
valiantly  to  teach  Effie  to  repeat  the 
letter  "A."  The  child  emphatically  re- 
fused to  pronounce  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  after  many  vain  efforts 
the  father  retired  from  the  fight  dis- 
couraged. The  mother  took  the  little 
girl  on  her  lap  and  pleaded  affection- 
ately. 

"Dearie,  why  don't  you  learn  to  say 
'A'?*'  she  asked. 

"Because,  mamma,"  explained  Effie, 
"des  as  soon  as  I  say  'A'  you  an'  papa 
will  want  me  to  say  'B.' " 

"The  boy  should  be  taught  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  success,  abso- 
lutely the  first  and  foremost  principle 
of  life  for  millionaire  and  mechanic, 
idealist  and  materialist,  is:  Live  within 
your  means.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
the  first:  Invest  the  surplus.  Those 
two  rules  are  basic  for  character,  happi- 
ness and  success  in  this  life  where  bodies 
have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  roofed  and 
finally  buried." 
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I'LL  PUT  YOUR  STOCK 


in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the 
ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 

DR.  GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  of  Medicine 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 


I  urge  every  farmer  to  see  to  it  right  now  that  his  work  horses  are  put  in  condition  for 
the  hard  work  of  spring  and  summer,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  your  horses  will  be  rid 
of  their  old  coats,  full  of  stamina  and  ready  for  business. 

And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop— the  mortgage  lifters.  Start  them  off  free  from 
disease — free  from  worms. 

Be  sure,  also,  that  your  milk  cows  are  thoroughly  conditioned  for  the  long,  heavy  milking 
season,  and  that  those  with  calf  are  vigorous  and  fit. 

Remember,  your  stock  have  been  cooped  up  for  the  last  few  months  and  have  been  on 
dry  feed.  As  corn  or  oats,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives  and  tonics  so 
abundantly  supplied  in  grass,  your  stock  are  pretty  apt  to  be  out  of  fix.  Some  of  your 
animals  are  liable  to  be  constipated,  rough  in  hair,  their  legs  may  have  become  stocked, 
or  they  have  dropsical  swellings,  but  the  most  common  disease  of  all,  especially  among 
hogs,  is  worms — worms. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

254b.  Pail,  $1*60.  100-lb.  Sack,  $5.00 
Highly  Concentrated,  as  the  Small  Dose  Quantity  Proves 

Now,  as  a  worm  expeller,  I  will  go  the  limit  in  guaranteeing  my  Stock  Tonic.  To  clean 
out  your  hogs,  put  in  the  swill  one  tablespoonful  of  my  Tonic  to  every  two  hogs  twice  a 
day  and  you'll  make  short  work  of  the  worms.   Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is 

A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 
A  SPLENDID  TONIC 

This  preparation  of  mine  is  24  years  old,  farmers  everywhere  have  tested  it.  I  feed  it  to  my  own  stock, 
for  I  know  that  it  contains  the  necessary  ingredients  for  enriching  the  blood,  improving  the  digestion 
and  assimilation,  keeping  the  entire  animal  system  clean  and  well  regulated. 

Now  here  is  my  guarantee  to  you— a  guarantee  that  my  dealer  in  your  town  will  back  up  in  letter  and 
spirit ;  it  must  surely  convince  you  of  the  undoubted  faith  I  have  in  this  preparation— read  it  very  carefully : 

W*  So  sore  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  wilt  put  your  animals  In  a 
XHrw     thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  1  have  authorized  my  dealer  In  your  town  to  supply 
you  with  enough  lor  your  stock,  and  12  It  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  « 
EiSr^  return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer  will  relund your  money.  V«a 

And  here  are  my  prices— just  half  what  the  peddler  charges:  25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  the  South).  Sold  only  by 
dependable  dealers  who  are  known  for  square  dealing.  * 

/  have  a  hook  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  that  you  may  have  for  the  asking, 

&  CLARK,  AsMand,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time  you  should  be  giving 
your  poultry  this  splendid  tonic.  It  will 

fmt  them  in  fine  condition,  make  your  hens 
ay,  ensure  fertile  hatching  eggs  and 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Very  economical 
— a  penny's  worth  is  enough  for  30  fowl 
per  day.  Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers— 
*%  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 
Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it'on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or,  if  kept 
in  the  dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it. 
Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc., 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy, 
sifting-top  cans.  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  We?t)i  I 
guarantee  it. 
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Farmers  are  Tobacco- Wise 

They  know  real  quality  in  tobacco  leaf  when 
they  chew  it.  That's  why  they  always  use  PIPER 
HEIDSIECK  chewing  tobacco.  The  plug  is  con- 
venient, handy,  easy  to  carry— and  this  wonder- 
fully mellow,  rich  White  Burley  leaf  with  the 
famous  '  'champagne  flavor"  gives  them  a  reliable 
taste  and  satisfaction  they  can  get  no  other  way. 

PIPER  Hridsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (chfalmavo°rne> 

is  the  favorite  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
farmers,  judges,  lawyers,  doctors— men  promi- 
nent in  all  walks  of  life.  Its  use  gives  a  man 
tobacco  enjoyment  in  its  supreme  form.  Begin 
using  "PIPER"  this  week;  you'll  be  a  "PIPER" 
user  always. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and  you'll  always  have  a 

supply  handy.   For  your  convenience 
we  pack  "PIPER"  in  2-lb.  boxes  of 
36  separate  foil-wrapped  5c  Cuts ; 
also  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten- 
cent  cuts. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere, 
in  all  size  cuts  from  Sc  up 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

484  Broome  St..  New  York  City  Room"43 


Easier,  Now,  to  own 
this  Good  Engine 


SEND  for  my  new 
money-saving  offer, 
before  you  arrange  to  try 
any  engine,  for  any  price. 
Compare  my  engine 
with  any  other,  con- 
sider my  low  prices 
—  (easy   terms,  if 
you  wish),  and  you 
will  see  your  advantage  in  hav- 
ing  one  of  my 

"Bauer  Fngines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas 

Sizes,  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12  and  16  H-P.  Now  sold  only  direct  from  my  own 
factory  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  which  average  under  $16. 50  per  H-P. 
All  sizes  are  of  the  up-to-date,  long  stroke,  valve-in-head,  even  speed  type 
of  engine,  you  can  more  intelligently  select  your  engine  after  you  have 
studied  my  engine  book  and  my  newest  offer. 

Guaranteed  S  Years 

Over  20  years  ago  I  made  my  first  engine  with  my  own 
hands,  and  the  many  thousands  I  have  since  made  by 
their  record  of  easy  usefulness  and  (rreat  durability,  prove  that  you 
take  no  risk  when  you  get  a  Bauer  Engine. 

Write  for  My  Free  Book  f  uf,  ?ded££ 

now,  so  I  can  send  you  by  return  mail,  my  free  book,  which  fully 
explains  my  engines,  and  shows  how  easy  you  can  own  a  good 
engine,  for  a  live-and-let-Iive  price.  Write  me  today. 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO. 
Bauer  Block,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Packers    Control  Markets 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


AT  the  marketing  conference  held  in 
Chicago  last  fall,  a  hearing  was 
given  the  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association  before  Charles  J. 
Brand,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Markets  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Edward  L.  Burke,  a  well  known  Ne- 
braska feeder,  represented  the  market- 
ing committee  of  this  association,  and 
made  a  most  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  situation  as  regards  the  marketing 
end  of  the  live  stock  business.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  set  forth  the  principal 
contentions  of  the  live  stock  producer. 
Every  man  interested  in  live  stock  pro- 
duction will  appreciate  the  soundness  of 
the  points  advanced: 

"The  producer,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
high  prices  the  feeder  has  been  paying 
him  for  several  years  past,  lives  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  Some  day  he  may  awake 
to  find  his  best  customer  gone.  The 
commission  man  speaks  in  a  whisper 
when  you  even  mention  the  names  of  the 
big  buyers.  The  feeders  themselves  act 
like  a  lot  of  fatalists  and  timidly  ac- 
quiesce in  a  system  which  they  seem  to 
think  was  God-made  instead  of  the  work 
of  man.  The  public,  the  great,  big,  ig- 
norant public,  are  too  busy  and  too  in- 
different to  take  the  time  to  understand 
the  question.  The  packers,  being  the 
chief  beneficiaries,  will,  unless  interfered 
with,  continue  to  expand  and  develop 
the  system  to  the  end,  which  I  am  firmly 
convinced  would  lead  to  disaster  to  all 
concerned.  Who  is  going  to  break  into 
the  game  and  strive  for  better  condi- 
tions? There  is  some  odium  attached 
to  this  work.  If  anything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished someone  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  revolutionize 
over  night  the  present  methods  of 
marketing  live  stock  and  overturn  a  sys- 
tem that  has  taken  fifty  years  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  money  to  build  up. 
All  the  branches  of  this  business,  and 
they  ramify  interminably,  are  part  of 
an  immense  machine,  all  interdependent 
and  each  essential  to  the  rest.  It  there- 
fore behooves  us  to  deal  as  kindly  as 
possible  with  each  other.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  if  conditions  are  to  be 
improved.  We  hope,  by  letting  in  the 
light  on  certain  practices  which  have 
gradually  worked  into  the  business  and 
by  calling  attention  to  certain  hardships 
under  which  the  beef  producer,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  mutton  and  pork  pro- 
ducers, are  working,  to  give  the  public 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  industry, 
especially  the  buyers,  a  better  insight 
into  the  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  meat  producers. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   PRESENT   MARKET  CON- 
DITIONS. 

"Present  marketing  conditions  are  on 
the  one  hand,  the  outgrowth  of  years  of 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing and  distributing  end  of  the  business, 
and  on  the  other,  the  result  of  the  tacit 
acquiesence  on  the  part  of  the  meat  pro- 
ducers and  commission  men  in  whatever 
terms  the  buyers  offer.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  the  beef  producers  with  no 
organization  worth  mentioning,  should 
have  had  very  little  to  say  in  shaping 
the  development  of  the  industry.  In  the 
rush  and  roar  of  modern  business,  their 
interests  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
unless  they  take  a  determined  stand  for 
a  more  equitable  division  of  the  profits 
connected  with  the  industry,  certainly 
nobody  is  going  to  hand  it  to  them  on  a 
silver  platter.  Nobody  would  care  much 
about  it  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
protest  of  the  feeder  if  he  alone  were 
concerned,  but  it  happens  that  he  is  only 
a  cog  in  a  five-cog  machine  of  which  the 
packers,  the  producers  of  live  stock,  the 
commission  men  and  traders,  the  small 
butchers  and  the  consumers  are  the  other 
cogs.  If  you  knock  out  the  feeder  cog 
the  whole  machine  will  soon  go  to  smash. 
From  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  it  is 
obvious  that'  the  feeder  cog  should  be 
kept  at  work. 

LOSSES  OF  CATTLE  FEEDERS. 

"The  big   advance    in    juices    of  all 
classes  of  cattle,  came  in  1012  and  1013, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  feeder  in  the  corn  belt  since 
that  time  has  grown  steadily  worse.  In 
1913,  our  net  "feeding  margin  was  only 
t  $1.45  on  5S  cent  corn,  and  in  1015  it  was 
'  $1.40  on  58  cent  corn.    I  wish  to  explain 
|  that   what  I  have  said  about  feeding 
!  margins  and  prices  of  corn,  applies  to 
our  own  business.    But  I  know  that  it  is 


representative  of  that  of  the  average 
cattle  feeder  in  the  corn  belt.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  stating  that  we  buy  and 
sell  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  any 
large  feeder.  But  in  order  to  confirm 
oud  own  figures,  I  have  talked  with 
many  large  cattle  feeders  in  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  and  almost  to  a  man 
the  results  obtained  by  them  have  been 
similar  to  ours. 

"In  order  to  further  confirm  this  point, 
we  have  obtained  sworn  statements  from 
fifty-six  representative  cattle  feeders  in 
Iowa,  showing  their  losses  and  gains  for 
the  winter  season  of  1014  and  1015,  not 
including  cost  of  labor.  They  were  all 
small  feeders,  none  over  one  hundred 
head.  Out  of  the  fifty-six,  only  three 
reported  a  profit.  These  showed  an 
average  profit  of  $3.48  per  head,  while 
the  other  fifty-three  showed  an  average 
loss  of  $21.25  per  head.  This  tells  the 
story.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  beef  production  in  recent  years  is  not 
appreciated  at  all  by  the  man  on  the 
street,  and  only  dimly  appreciated  by 
most  of  those  in  other  branches  of  the 
live  stock  business.  With  prices  of  feed- 
ing cattle  and  corn  100  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  beef  cat- 
tle, in  order  to  be  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer, should  have  advanced  somewheres 
near  the  same  proportion.  Our  average 
cost  price  of  feeders  fed  in  the  winter 
of  1904-05  was  $3.40,  while  for  1914-15 
it  was  ;r>6.75.  The  average  selling  price 
of  our  finished  cattle  in  1905  was  $5.55, 
and  in  1915  it  was  $8.15.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  handling  each  vear  of 
from  3,000  to  4,000  cattle  which  were 
marketed  over  a  period  of  six  months,  so 
they  are  representative  of  market  condi- 
tions for  the  season. 

PACKERS  MAKE  BIG  PROFITS. 

"The  feeders  believe  that  their  prin- 
cipal trouble  lies  in  the  marketing  of 
their  finished  product  and  that  the  pack- 
ers have  not  on  the  average  paid  them  a 
fair  price  for  their  product,  and  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  through  a  system 
of  unfair  competition  or  no  competition 
at  all.  During  the  past  year  while  cat- 
tle feeders  have  faced  hu<ie  losses,  all 
other  producers  of  foodstuffs  have  made 
enormous  profits,  including  the  packers 
themselves,  if  well  founded  reports  be 
true.  In  fact,  the  profits  of  some  of  the 
packers  are  reported  to  be  the  largest 
ever.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  the 
stock  of  the  leading  concerns  would  go 
to  confirm  this.  As  long  as  the  packer 
continues  to  be  the  only  purchaser  at  all 
the  central  markets  of  the  country  for 
practically  all  the  cattle  slaughtered  in 
those  markets  and  nearly  all  those 
shipped  East  for  slaughter,  the  feeder 
must  depend  upon  his  good  will  and  co- 
operation. The  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  markets,  the  two-day  market,  the 
holding  oi  •  of  buyers  on  days  of  heavy 
receipts,  buyers  for  the  same  concern  on 
a  competitive  basis.  discrimination 
against  cattle  forwarded  from  one 
market  to  another,  are  all  matters  more 
or  less  subject  to  his  control.  Probably 
the  worst  thing  the  feeder  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  these  violent  fluctuations. 

"The  plausible  contention  is  made  by 
the  packers  that  the  rapid  advances  are 
an  offset  to  the  declines,  but  such  is  far 
from  the  case,  as  fully  three-quarters  of 
the  cattle  are  bought  on  the  days  of 
heavy  receipts,  reducing  the  average  cost 
far  below  the  average  daily  price. 

"Many  well-informed  people  think 
that  there  can  be  no  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  prices  of  beef  cattle  on  foot,  be- 
cause prices  have  reached  such  a  high 
plane.  These  people  fail  to  differentiate 
between  the  control  over  the  general 
plane  of  prices  and  manipulation  cover- 
ing short  periods.  Over  the  former  it  is 
true  that  the  large  concerns  have  little) 
if  any,  lasting  control,  but  over  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  all  powerful  and  use  that 
power  to  the  ruin  of  the  feeder.  The 
policy  of  the  buyers  to  encourage  big 
receipts  by  rapidly  advancing  prices  on 
light  days  so  as  to  force  enormous  de- 
clines on  days  of  heavy  receipts,  is  the 
bane  of  the  business. 

"Producers  of  pork  and  mutton  are  in 
much  the  same  predicament.  The 
markets  on  all  classes  of  live  stock  are 
subject  from  time  to  time  to  raids  which 
even  the  wisest  are  unable  to  figure  out 
on  any  legitimate  basis  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  illustrate:  Early  last 
winter  it  was  the  cattle  market;  last 
July  it  was  the  lamb  market,  and  within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  hog  has  had  to 
suffer  about  $2.00  decline.    The  producer 
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ANGEROUS 
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as  well  as  painful 

Backache  Neuralgia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

CombauIt'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  is  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Burns, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  soreness— strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  9  t  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  ssnt 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


PRICESZWrvKAGAIN! 


GALLOWAY  SANITARY  ■ 
CREAM  SEPARATORS! 

are  lower  priced  than  a  r\  r  r*r*  SU 
ever  and  the  quality  /L  \j&\J  Qi 
has  been  maintained 

throughout.   In  spite  of      rm  -t  nfr*  >! 
the  increased  cost  of  all       I  >  1  1T\J  |sa 
materials,  on  account  * 

. — -       of  the  large  volume  go-       ,  r  r*irf~T  Us 

Sng  through  my  factories,  I  am  JBrf™^  A 
able  to  again  cut  and  slash  *^^*»  SJp 
cream  separator  prices.  The  1915  prices  are  not 
in  force  any  more.  My  new  low  1916  prices  and  fH 
new  easy  selling  plans,  such  as  no  money  H 
in°S5-a  yea^  t0  pay'  etc-  •  have  taken  their  place. 
10,000  separators  now  coming  through  my  fac-  M 
tones— all  to  be  sold  on  special  proposition  be-  ■! 
iween  now  and  grass. 

In  addition  to  the  famous  line  of  separators  I  5H 
have  been  building  I  have  added  a  new  size  H 
which  I  am  selling  for  less  money  than  ever  be-  "3 
I2re-.uIt;  is.ldentlcal  in  qualityand  design  with  A 
the  other  sizes,  and  fully  described  in  my  ~| 

1916    BOOK— NOW    READY!  If 

250  PAGES— If  you  buy  a  separator  in  the  next  II 
twelve  months  you  should  have  this  book  It 
tells  how  I  build  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Bath-in-  fij 
Oil  Cream  Separators  from  the  ground  up.  Read  ™ 
this  book  before  you  buy  a  cream  separator  of  Hi 
any  make  at  any  price!  ||| 
Don't  be  mislead  on  cream  separators  thrown  «» 
together  and  sold  for  a  price.  Buy  direct  from  mt 
a  real  factory,  get  a  better  machine  and  save  • 
from  126  to  $50  on  a  machine  of  the  highest  ^ 
-  quality.  Shipped  from  Wat-  |f| 
erloo,  Kansas  City,  fHi 
Council  Bluffs,  St.  — 
Paul  or  Chicago—  SBj 
the  near- 
est  point.  ^ 


NOTE  THIS 
BUILT  IN 
QUALITY 

Heavy.high  carbon  steel 
gear  shafts  and  bowl 
spindle;  extra  long  bear- 
j  ings:  strong,  sanitary 
I  bowl,  discs  not  fastened  together;  oil  bath  lob-  _ 
:  ncation;  big,  roomy,  seamless,  pressed    steel  „„ 
supply  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and  both  spindle  !§ 
bearings  supported  by  one  solid  casting;  heavy  H 
J  sanitary  tinware;  low  bowl  speed  reduces  wear  *> 
■  on  bearings  and  gears.   No  raw,  sharp  edges  in  m 
the  bowl  to  break  up  the  globules  of  butter  fat.  M 
Drop  us  a  postal  today.  «_ 
.  ...     WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
I        Galloway  Station         Waterloo,  Iowa  ^ 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Hags  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder 
and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will 
grind  their  own  grain,  saving  you 
money  and  labor.  This  machine  wiH  care 
for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  grain  and  a  pig  of  40 
pounds  can  operate  the  grinder.  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate 
or  mixed.  No  waste — graui  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  Booklet 
We  Are  Rooting  for  You 
Agents  Wanted 

HOG  MOTOR  CO. 


?30  Andrus  Bldg. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


14th  Annual 

Threshermens  Convention 

Also 

Tractor  Show 

Feb.  24-25-26 

Wichita,  Kansas 


KANSAS 

stands  aghast  at  declines  of  from  $1.00 
to  $2.00  per  hundred  within  very  short 
periods,  with  our  exports  enormous  and 
our  industries  running  full  time.  He 
wonders  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
and  would  welcome  help  from  any  source 
that  promises  greater  stability  in  prices. 

"The  producers  view  with  growing 
alarm  the  rapid  expansion  and  concen- 
tration of  the  meat  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  five  large  concerns.  The  volume 
of  their  business  grows  larger  each  year. 
Their  capitalization  is  continually  in- 
creasing in  order  to  take  over  new  plants 
or  enlarge  the  old  ones.  The  few  inde- 
pendent concerns  are  rapidly  being  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  volume  of  meat  pro- 
duced in  the  country  grows  less  each 
year.  This  process  rapidly  increases 
their  proportion  of  the  total  business  and 
inevitably  works  toward  monopoly.  To 
sum  the  matter  up,  the  producers  feel, 
first,  the  necessity  of  greater  stability 
in  prices.  Second,  the  desirability  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  packers  from  control 
of  the  stock  yards  and  terminals.  Third, 
the  necessity  of  a  halt  in  the  steady 
march  toward  monopoly  of  the  meat 
business.  Fourth,  the  desirability  of 
bringing  closer  together  the  buyer  and 
seller,  both  in  the  matter  of  feeding  and 
beef  cattle.  Fifth,  the  great  advantage 
of  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
needs.  Sixth,  the  need  of  publishing 
under  government  supervision  full  data 
concerning  supply  of  dressed  meat,  so 
that  all  may  be  posted  as  to  supplies. 
Seventh,  the  necessit}'  of  encouraging 
small  independent  killing  plants  through- 
out the  country,  especially  near  the 
range,  thereby  eliminating  shrinkage  and 
relieving  the  load  from  the  central 
markets. 

"If  a  start  along  these  lines  could  be 
made,  we  believe  that  the  worst  features 
that  now  threaten  to  disrupt  the  whole 
industry  would  gradually  be  eliminated 
and  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  any  serious  disturbance  to  the 
immense  interests  which  dominate  the 
business.  But  if  present  policies  are  per- 
sisted in  by  those  interests,  it  can  only 
be  a  question  of  time  wnen  radical  steps 
must  be  taken  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
the  country." 

This  table  shows  feeding  margin  and 
cost  of  corn  of  Kent  and  Burke  Company 
of  Genoa,  Neb.,  from  1001  to  1915. 

Selling  Cost  of 

Year.  Cost.      Price.  Margin.  Corn. 

1901   $3.50     $5.25     $1.75  $0.28 

1902    3.50       6.25       2.75  .50 

1903    3.75       4.75       1.00  .30 

1904    3.50       4.75       1.25  .30 

1905    3.40       5.55       2.15  .34 

1906    3.35       5.25       1.90  .30 

1907    3.50       6.00       2.50  .27 

1908    4.00       5.90       1.90  .50 

1909    4.00       6.25       2.25  .52 

1910    4.20       7.40       3.20  .51 

1911    4.75       5.85       1.10  .35 

1912    5.25       7.50       2.25  .56 

1913    6.40       7.85       1.45  .41 

1914    6.30       7.75"       1.45  .58 

1915    6.75       8.15       1.40  .58 

"Feeding  margin"  is  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  delivered  in  the  feed  lot  and 
net  price  realized. 

The  average  number  of  cattle  fed  each 
year  about  3,000,  and  the  marketing 
period  extending  over  five  or  six  months. 


FARMER 


New  Stallion  Licenses. 

Stallion  owners  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  their  licenses  must  be  re- 
newed for  the  breeding  season  of  1916. 
Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  secretary  of  the 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board,  urges  that 
all  owners  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  following  points : 

All  stallions  used  for  service  during 
the  season  of  1916  must  have  new 
licenses. 

Do  not  forget  that  under  the  new  lien 
law  service  fees  cannot  be  collected  un- 
less the  stallion  is  licensed  by  the  Kan- 
sas State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board. 

The  longer  you  wait  to  take  out  a 
license  for  your  stallion  the  longer  will 
be  the  necessary  delay  in  issuing  license. 
Why  not  take  it  out  at  once  and  avoid 
delay? 

Be  sure  to  read  very  carefully  the  in- 
structions on  the  back  of  each  license. 


Nature  provides  gravel  and  coarse 
sand  to  supply  fowls  with  something 
with  which  to  grind  the  food  and  supply 
the  ash.  When  these  are  not  available, 
feed  commercial  grit,  oyster  shells  and 
granulated  bone. 


Hens  require  protein.  Our  common 
grains  are  deficient  in  protein  and  it 
must  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  pure 
beef  scraps,  meat  scraps,  milk,  green  cut 
bone,  blood  meal  or  cooked  jack  rabbits. 
All  these  feeds  should  be  fresh  and  pure, 
otherwise  they  will  cause  trouble.  Do 
not  feed  tankage. 


Banks  O.  K.  heating  investment 

The  improvement  of 
property  by  putting 
in  radiator  heating  is 
looked  upon  with 
special  favor  by 
bankers  and  build- 
ing-loan companies. 
They  recognize  the 
security  of  the  in- 
vestment, as  radiator 
heating  will  last  a 
hundred  years,  and 
brings  big  annual 
savings  to  the  own- 
ers. Real  estate  is  immediately  put  into  "preferred  class" 
for  rental  or  sale  by  installing 


The  Banker  knows  that  money  spent  for  radiator  heating 
is  wisely  invested 


m  a  Why  do  you  not  have  this  well- 

AMFPirAN*?  I H  F  A I  k*10™*1  and  highly-prized  heating 
MJ'U-I\1VoJi  X  II/LTlL   in  your  own  home?    Men  with 

Jl  RADIATORS  ^IBOILERS    «3reat  experience  in  real  estate 

and  financial  matters  look  upon 

it  as  the  most  important  feature  of  the  building.    Your  money 

cannot  be  spent  for  a  better  or  larger  dividend-paying  investment 

than  an  IDEAL-AMERICAN  outfit. 

Don't  expect  the  family  to  live  all  winter  cooped  up  in  one  or  two  rooms  around 
a  stove,  and  be  happy  with  farm  life.  That's  not  healthy  or  economical.  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  heating  will  open  the  whole  house  and  make  every  room  comfort- 
able for  all  folks  by  the  even  distribution  of  its  safe,  clean  and  June-like  heat. 
Get  an  IDEAL-AMERICAN  outfit.  The  women  folks  ought  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  improvement-money  that  you  put  back  into  the  farm,  and,  anyway,  the 
success  of  the  farm  depends,  more  than  you  think,  upon  the  health  of  your  wife 
and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  your  home — the  heart  of 
the  farm.  Make  the  seven  winter  months  easy  ones — pleasant 
for  work,  and  more  healthful  for  wife  and  young  folks. 

No 


The  IDEAL  Boiler  is  placed  in  basement,  side-room  or  lean-to. 
labor,  no  lugging  coal  upstairs,  no  dirt,  dust  or  escaping  coal-gas. 
Phone  the  local  dealer  about  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  outfit  for 
your  old  or  new  building — put  in  without  family  disturbance  or  tearing 
partitions.  IDEAL  Boilers  will  burn  any  local  fuel — soft  coal,  screenings, 

lignite,  pea  coal,  wood, 
oil,  or  gas,  and  the  fuel 
saving  will  surprise 
you. 

Send  today  for 
copy  of  our  (free) 
book  "Ideal 
Heating"— 48- 
pages  full  of  illus- 
trations which 
will  give  you 
much  valuable 
information  on 
the  subject  of 
farm  house  heat- 
ing. 


A  No.  5-19-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  450  It.  of  38-ln. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner  $200, 
were  used  to  beat  this  iarm  house.  At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  Include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


IDEAL  Boilers  do 
not  rust  or  wear 
out  —  no  repairs. 
Always  ready  for 
service  and  supply 
ample  heat  withone 
charge  of  fuel  for  8 
to  1 2  hours  in  zero 
weather. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


fflERI  GAN  flADIATO  R  COMPANY 


Write  to  Dept.  F-14 
Chicago 

Also  makers  of  stationary,  unfailing  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaners. 
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First  Annual 

Tractor  Show 

Kansas  City 

February  7th  to  12th. 

Same  Week  As  Automobile  Show 

The  first  tractor  show  ever  held.  There  will  be  75  to  100 
tractors,  also  tractor  accessories,  on  display  under  one 
roof.  The  decorations  will  be  unusual.  The  Show  will 
be  given  by  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club,  composed  of 
tractor  distributors.  Location,  one-half  block  east  of 
Union  Station. 

Come  and  Buy  Your  Tractor  During  This  Show 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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Use 


Old  Ben 


Big  Lump 


The  Cleanest,  Brightest  Coal 

for  the  Farm 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Glad  to  send 
you   an   attractive,  useful,  practical 
Almanac  Calendar.  Write  for  it  to 

Old  Ben  Mining  Corporation 
1114  McCormick  BIdg.,  Chicago 


By  Express  Prepaid 

X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  shipped 
to  practically  all  points  by  express  prepaid.  Save 
valuable  days  by  getting  your  incubator  by  express 
instead  of  freight.  Send  today  for  big  free  book  that 
tells  all  about  the  X-Ray.  Fifteen  big  special  feature 
rnaxhine.  The  X-Ray  Duplex  Heater  distributes  a 
gentle  heat  with  scientific  accuracy  to  every  point  in 
the  hatching  chamber.  The 

X-RAY  Incubator 

is  built  on  exactly  the  right  lines.  The  heating  plant  is 
squarely  underneath  where  it  ought  to  he.— heat  ascends. 
The  ascending  heat  from  the  X-Ray  central  heating  plant 
takes  on  the  exact  amount  of  moisture  from  the  X-Ray 
Vapor  Generator  and  is  evenly  distributed  to  every 
corner  by  the  X-Ray  Duplex  Heating  plant. 
Send  Sop  big  free  book.  Learn  all  the  reasons  for 
X-Ray  Biggest  Hatches  and  Strongest  Chicks.  One 
filling  of  lamp,  one  gallon  oil.  X-Ray  Automatic 
Trip  that  never  forgets  to  increase  or  decrease  the  heat  as  needed. 
Send  postal  for  book  No.  64    while  the  thought  is  in  your  mind. 

The  X-Ray  Incubator  Company 

Dept.  6  4  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Get  Big  Hatches 

I  Only  SS'aiiS-T.SH  to  a  Hatch! 


Only 


Beginners  hatch  like  old  timers  with  the  Center-Heated  EAYO,  with  1-5 
the  oil  and  half  the  work  side-lamp  incubators  take.  That's  because 
CENTER  HEAT  means  evenest  temperature— Regulation  on  lamp  flama 
jWeans  1  gaLofoil  to  hatch-6  -qt.  fuel  tank  means  but  1  filling  for  3  weeks, 

nJ|Y9  CENTER  HEATED 

INCUBATOR 

Bgfi^^  The  Greatest  Batcher  the  World  Ever  Knew 


Greatest  Hatcher  the 

Has  a  dezon  other  BIG  FEATURES 
no  other  maohlne  has.  We  can't 
tell  you  halt  of  them  here.  Learn 
about  them,  see  them  I  Get  our 
free  catalog  and  money  making 

hAfiK,"Tni'nitioi  Rmv.  Intn  f>hi.V. 
I 


ens  Into  Dollars.*'  Also  your 
sample  of  EAYO  Patent  Hatching 
Chart,  day-by-day  guide,  to  big 
hatches.  Alifrcft.  Send  today. 


This  Ib  how  you  see  eggs  thru 
RAYO  Glass  top.  Ho  more  stoop- 
ing. No  mora 
lighting  match- 
es. No  more  sua* 
pense  on  hatch* 
Ing  days.  Get 
our  book,  whiebj 
tells  you  ALLU 
about  it. 


Rayo  Inc.  Co.  VJ.  D.  S*a.  3654 


Omaha.  Neb  p. 


New  Mankato  Incubator 

LET  us  send  you  the  story  of  the  greatest  incubator  and  brooder 
t  offer  ever  made.   Get  prices  and  description  of  Mankato  ma- 
chines.   Genuine  California  redwood.    Triple  walls  with  heavy  asbestos 
lining.   Heavy  pare  copper  hot-water  heating  system.    Thousands  in  use. 
Metal  safety  lamp.  Tested  egg  tray.  High  nursery.  Tested  thermometer. 
Egg  tester  and  everything  you  need. 

'7.25  Starts  Yon  Right  ^y 

Get  the  new  catalog  of  the  biggest  incubator  factory  of  the  northwest. 
Qaick  delivery  and  instant  attention  to  your  needs.  Twenty  years  of  success 
behind  every  Mankato.  lust  send  name  and  address  for  big  free  book* 

A  postal  card  will  do. 

Mankato  Incubator  Co.  Box 729  .Mankato,  Minn. 


luccess  In    Artificial  Brooding 

By  N.  L.  HARRIS,  Supt.  Poultry  Plant,   K.   S.   A.  C. 


THE  time  of  year  is  approaching 
when  our  minds  naturally  turn 
to  incubators  and  young  chicks. 
There  are  some  who  expect  to  pur- 
chase a  new  machine  this  year  and  to 
those,  the  best  advice  is  don't  wait; 
order  at  once.  Almost  any  reliable 
make  of  machine  will  do  good  work. 
The  cheaper  machines  as  a  rule  are  short- 
lived and  a  few  of  them  are  so  cheap 
they  will  not  give  satisfaction.  The 
higher-priced  machines  are  usually  much 
more  easily  regulated.  Owing  to  better 
construction,  they  are  not  so  quickly 
affected  by  changes  in  the  outside  at- 
mosphere. 

The  first  essential  to  a  good  hatch  is 
fresh  eggs  from  strong,  vigorous  hens. 
No  incubator  can  be  expected  to  hatch 
chicks  when  the  eggs  are  from  sickly 
hens  or  from  young  and  poorly  developed 
pullets.  If  they  do  hatch,  the  chicks 
will  be  puny  and  in  all  probability  death 
will  soon  follow.  If  your  own  hens  are 
out  of  condition  and  you  have  reason  to 
believe  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  well, 
better  purchase  from  some  neighbor  who 
has  a  good  thrifty  flock. 

It  is  not  good  policy  to  set  ill-shaped 
eggs,  though  in  most  cases  they  will 
hatch  as  readily  as  the  better-shaped 
eggs.  The  difficulty  in  setting  these  is 
that  a  chick  hatched  from  such  an  egg  is 
likely  to  lay  smaller  ones  when  matured. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  comes  the 
most  difficult  part  of  raising  stock. 
There  is  no  more  critical  time  in  the  life 
of  a  chicken  than  during  the  brooding 
period.  The  future  of  flock  is  made  or 
ruined  during  this  time.  To  a  large  de- 
gree the  first  eight  weeks  determine  the 
number  of  eggs  that  will  be  laid  during 
the  ensuing  year.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  chick  can  be  left  to  hustle  for 
itself  after  it  is  eight  week  of  age.  It 
does  means,  however,  that  any  accident 
or  carelessness  which  tends  to  stunt  the 
growing  pullet  before  it  is  two  months 
of  age  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
egg  basket.  This  has  been  brought  quite 
forcefully  to  our  attention  by  work  ob- 
served during  the  past  two  years.  So 
much  so  to  almost  upset  some  of  our 
most  cherished  plans.  A  bunch  of  mon- 
grel pullets  were  purchased  when  they 
weighed  about  three  pounds.  These  were 
mated  to  a  very  inferior  cockerel.  The 
pullets  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  these 
mongrel  hens  laid  one  and  a  half  times 
as  many  eggs  as  their  mothers.  In  like 
manner  eggs  were  set  from  these  pullets 
which  had  been  similarly  mated  and 
their  daughters  are  laying  some  better 
than  their  mothers  and  bid  fair  to  pro- 
duce twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  original 
hens.  As  the  feed  has  been  similar  in 
each  case,  no  cause  for  the  increase  egg 
production  can  be  given  other  than 
proper  development  of  the  pullet  during 
the  brooding  period. 

Someone  has  truly  said:  "Any  fool 
can  hatch  a  chick  but  it  takes  a  dandy 
to  raise  it."  It  would  be  impossible  for 
one  person  to  outline  a  set  of  rules  for 
everyone  to  follow.  It  is  necessary  to 
adapt  all  rules  to  individual  conditions. 
The  fact  is  all  wise  poultrymen  shift 
their  methods  from  season  to  season 
owing  to  new  knowledge  and  varying 
conditions.  Seventeen  years  of  study 
and  experience  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  following  general  practices: 

In  the  spring  lay  your  plans  and  have 
a  definite  aim.  Once  a  system  is  estab- 
lished, stick  to  it.  Feed  at  a  definite 
time.  The  chicks  soon  learn  when  to 
expect  their  meals  and  are  looking  for 
you.  Have  a  stated  time  for  cleaning 
the  brooder  and  filling  the  lamp.  Choose 
a  simple  rotation  of  not  too  expensive 
feeds.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
the  complicated  feeds  which  require  a 
change  every  three  or  four  days.  It 
s  too  much  and  requires  too  much 

ittle  chicks  should  be  moved  to  the 


brooder  when  48  hours  old.  Previous  to 
this  time  the  brooder  should  be  run  a 
day  or  two  to  be  sure  it  is  dry  and 
thoroughly  warm.  Place  a  strip  of  tar 
roofing  or  fine  mesh  wire  around  the 
hover  so  the  baby  chicks  cannot  get  far 
from  the  heat.  As  soon  as  they  have 
learned  to  locate  the  warmth,  this  may 
be  removed.  In  some  flocks  the  sense  of 
location  will  be  developed  in  a  few  hours, 
in  others  it  will  take  a  day  or  two. 

There  is  one  essential  to  consider  in 
brooding — comfort.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  heat,  the  chicks  will  huddle 
in  bunches,  pile  up  and  otherwise  indi- 
cate their  discomfort.  If  too  much  heat 
is  provided  and  the  air  becomes  foul, 
they  will  be  seen  standing  apart,  wings 
dropped  and  necks  extended.  Either  of 
these  conditions  is  sure  death.  A  chick 
which  becomes  thoroughly  chilled  or  is 
too  hot  for  any  length  of  time  will  soon 
develop  bowel  trouble. 

Do  not  crowd.  If  you  have  a  device 
estimated  to  care  for  100,  only  place  50 
in  it  as  crowded  chicks  are  never  com- 
fortable. The  capacity  of  nearly  all 
brooders  are  over  estimated. 

A  wise  poultryman  watches  every  de- 
tail and  notes  the  first  indication  of 
unrest  or  discomfort  and  immediately 
seeks  to  remedy  the  evil.  Of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  selection  of  an  incu- 
bator is  the  choice  of  a  brooder.  There 
are  many  makes  on  the  market,  all 
having  good  and  bad  points. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  used 
brooder  is  the  so-called  "Universal." 
This  style  is  for  sale  by  several  of  the 
incubator  manufacturers.  While  each 
make  varies  somewhat  they  all  follow 
the  same  general  principles. 

The  gasoline  brooders  are  to  be  recom- 
mended where  flocks  of  200  or  250  are 
hatched  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  newer  methods  of  brood- 
ing is  the  coal  heater.  These  are,  how- 
ever, only  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  raise  chicks  extensively. 

Another  comparatively  new  brooder  is 
the  portable  hover  type.  These  are  made 
by  a  number  of  factories  and  are  con- 
venient in  size  and  operation.  Most  of 
this  style  are  practically  fireproof. 

The  chief  factor  to  look  to  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  brooder  is  that  it  be  well  built 
and  that  it  is  well  ventilated. 

Growing  chicks  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air  as  they  breathe  very 
rapidly  and  soon  exhaust  the  supply  of 
oxygen  if  the  proper  ventilation  is  not 
provided. 

After  you  have  purchased  your  equip- 
ment, remember  that  as  much  or  more 
depends  on  the  operator  as  the  machine. 
Eternal  vigilence  is  the  price  of  success 
in  the  poultry  business. 


Live  stock,  as  a  market  for  farm  crops, 
differs  as  do  the  cash  markets.  But  of 
one  thing  we  can  be  certain — the  better 
the  stock,  the  better  use  will  be  made 
of  the  feed,  and  the  better  will  be  the 
returns. 


Seed  corn  thoughts  are  always  ijri 
order,  but  it  is  now  time  to  be  thinking 
about  it  to  the  extent  of  testing  it  so 
that  when  planing  time  comes  you  will 
know  he  germinating  power  of  your 
seed. 


The  stalks  now  standing  in  the  field 
and  any  other  dry  vegetation  will  add 
humus  or  organic  matter  if  turned  under. 
No  benefit  will  be  derived  by  burning 
this  material — but  it  will  mean  a  loss. 


Gardening  time  is  not  far  distant  and 
that  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  even- 
ings now,  in  the  way  of  planning  the 
beds,  selecting  the  seeds  to  be  planted, 
and  ordering  them,  will  mean  a  great 
saving  in  time  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 
work  in  the  garden. 


HERE  IS  SOME  GOOD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  RAISING  BABY  CHICKS 
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SUCCESS  IN  HOG  BREEDING 


IN  addressing  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  last  month,  A.  J.  Love- 
joy,  Roscoe,  111.,  made  it  clear  that  the 
young  man  who  would  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  pure  bred  hogs,  except- 
ing to  make  a  success  of  it.  must  in  the 
first  place  have  a  natural  liking  for  it. 
He  should  by  all  means  select  the  breed 
that  he  likes  best  but  be  sure  the  foun- 
dation stock  are  the  best  individuals  of 
the  breed  he  can  afford  to  buy.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  realated  an  incident  of  his  own 
beginning  as  a  breeder  which  illustrates 
this  point.  When  a  young  man  he  pur- 
chased his  father's  farm,  going  heavily 
in  debt  for  it.  He  went  to  a  fair  where 
he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  pure 
bred  hogs  shown.  He  finally  purchased 
two  pigs  paying  $100  for  the  pair.  Of 
course  The  was  very  proud  of  these  pigs. 
He  shipped  the  pigs  home  and  when  he 
arrived,  his  father,  who  had  inspected 
them,  told  him  he  had  bought  two 
splendid  pigs,  but  when  told  the  price  he 
gasped  for  breath  and  said,  "My  boy, 
I've  bought  many  a  pig  of  four  dollars 
apiece."  The  young  man  replied  by 
saying  he  had  paid  a  big  price  for  his 
farm  and  be  did  not  see  how  he  could 
pay  out  on  it  if  he  did  use  the  very  best 
of  live  stock. 

That  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Lovejoy  has  made  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess as  a  hog  breeder  since  that  time. 
During  the  past  year  he  was  compelled 
to  return  $7,000  received  for  hogs  that 
could  not  be  shipped  out  of  Illinois  be- 
cause of  the  foot  and  mouth  quaran- 
tine. 

His  advise  to  the  young  breeder  was 
that  be  had  better  begin  showing  his 
hogs  at  the  county  fairs,  where  he  would 
meet  a  great  many  people  and  be  learn- 
ing something  all  the  time.  The  ex- 
hibitor should  always  stay  with  his  pigs 
and  answer  all  questions  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner.  These  are  simply  some 
of  the  things  he  must  do  in  order  to  get 
himself  before  the  public.  When  Mr. 
Lovejoy  first  started  showing  pigs  at  the 
state  fairs,  he  failed  to  carry  off  many 
prizes,  but  he  didn't  abuse  the  judges 
as  some  are  prone  to  do.  His  failure  to 
win  set  him  to  thinking  and  each  year 
he  would  go  home  more  determined 
than  ever  to  make  good  and  win  the  next 
year.  This  discouraging  feature  of 
showing  at  the  bigger  fairs  was  the  rea- 
son he  advised  the  beginner  to  start  in 
the  smaller  fair. 

There  is  probably  no  business  where 
absolute  honesty  is  more  important  than 
that  of  breeding  pure  bred  live,  stock. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  said  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  accurate  breeding  rec- 
ords for  in  no  other  way  can  a  breeder 
be  sure  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  a 
copy  of  every  letter  he  has  written  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  relative  to  his 
hog  business  and  has  them  so  filed  that 
he  can  refer  to  them  in  a  moment. 
Likewise  card  records  of  all  his  breed- 
ing stock. 

Some  most  interesting  things  develop 
in  studying  over  the  records  of  the  dif- 
ferent hogs.  Each  sow's  record  includes 
a  full  accounting  of  every  pig  produced. 
In  looking  over  these  records  recently 
he  found  that  one  sow  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  cards.  By  adding  the 
pigs  in  her  litters  and  the  profits  rea- 
lized from  their  sale,  it  developed  that 
this  8-year-old  sow  had  brought  him 
over  $4j000v 

The  breeder  who  would  succeed  with 
any  kind  of  pure  bred  live  stock  must 
do  business  in  a  business  way.  All  let- 
ters should  be  answered  promptly,  "but 
do  not  use  too  many  adjectives  in  de- 
scribing the  pigs,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
Many  young  breeders  are  tempted  to  do 
this,  and  if  the  hog  they  sell  does  not 


come  up  to  their  glowing  description 
they  are  in  for  trouble.  If  letters  are 
not  answered  promptly  the  man  writing 
them  may  have  made  his  purchase  else- 
where before  he  receives  a  reply. 

The  breeder  of  any  kind  of  stock 
should  be  careful  to  have  everything  in 
first  class  condition  about  his  place. 
Otherwise  a  visitor  coming  to  look  at 
stock  might  receive  first  impressions 
that  would  prejudice  him  against  the 
animals.  It  will  pay  on  the  pure  bred 
stock  farm  to  pay  special  attention  to 
keeping  the  weeds  cut  and  things  picked 
up  and  in  an  orderly  condition. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  in  the  feeding  and  caring  for 
hogs.  He  has  quit  the  slop-pail  system 
on  his  farm,  finding  the  hogs  can  balance 
their  own  rations.  This  saves  a  lot  of 
labor.  He  feeds  them  in  self-feeders 
divided  into  three  compartments — one 
for  ground  or  shelled  corn,  one  for  tank- 
age, and  one  for  mineral  matter.  For 
harvesting  corn  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
bettor  way  than  "hogging"  it  down.  He 
sets  much  store  by  alfalfa  as  a  hog  feed, 
using  the  third  cutting  for  this  purpose. 
This  hay  is  cut  into  quartor-inch  lengths. 
All  hog  men  have  had  experience  with 
the  disease  known  as  "thumps"  in  little 
pigs.  "This  i3  simply  killing  them  with 
kindness,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy.  The  feed- 
ing of  rich  slop  immediately  after  far- 
rowing is  largely  responsible  for  thumps 
in  little  pigs.  The  better  practice  is  to 
give  sows  nothing  but  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  pigs  are  born. 

No  man  can  succeed  with  hogs  unless 
he  is  a  good  feeder.  Mr.  Lovejoy  said 
he  would  rather  sell  an  ordinary  pig  to 
a  man  who  knew  how  to  feed  and  handle 
hogs,  than  to  sell  a  show  pig  to  a  poor 
feeder.  Probably  every  breeder  of  pure 
bred  live  stock  has  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  selling  a  good  individual  to  a 
man  who  had  no  comprehension  of  how 
such  animals  should  be  handled  to  give 
the  best  results.  When  failure  comes,  as 
it  surely  will  to  the  poor  feeder,  he  is 
certain  to  be  looking  for  some  excuse 
and  will  likely  cheek  it  back  to  the 
breeder  of  the  stock. 

Only  three  times  in  forty-one  years, 
has  cholera  gotten  into  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
herd.  He  has  organized  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  sanitation.  Every  week  or  ten 
days  everything  about  the  hog  quarters 
is  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  place  of 
the  ordinary  mud  wallow  found  on  so 
many  farms,  he  has  built  a  cement  wal- 
low 16  feet  square  and  1J  feet  deep, 
slightly  sloping  at  one  end. 

The  pure  bred  hog  business  is  one  that 
is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  but  to 
one  who  will  follow  the  advice  given  in 
this  talk  it  has  great  possibilities.  The 
careful  breeder  who  will  pay  close  at- 
tention to  business,  giving  his  hogs  the 
best  of  care,  can  usually  sell  his  surplus 
breeding  stock  to  the  best  advantage. 


Are  you  on  the  mailing  list  of  Uncle 
Sam?  He  publishes  many  helpful  bulle- 
tins each  year  and  these  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  list  of 
bulletins,  and  among  these  will  be  found 
many  of  interest. 


Never  make  a  sudden  change  of  feed 
as  it  may  throw  the  hogs  out  of  condi- 
tion. Oftimes  it  causes  scours.  Those 
changes  should  ho  gradual,  taking  three 
or  four  days  before  the  full  change  is 
made.  Forage  plant,  cither  green  or 
cured,  or  silage,  are  the  cost  reducing 
feeds,  but  must  always  be  combined  with 
concentrated  feeds  for  best  results. 


Two  good  feeds  combined  are  better 
than  either  one  separate. 


THTS  COW,  JEAN  DU  LITTTT  BEAUTY,  IS  QUEEN  OF  THE  RET)  POT.LS. — HER  RECOBT) 
OVER  20,000  POUNDS  MILK  AND  ALMOST  900  POUNDS  BUTTER  FAT  IN  ONE  TEAR 


Life  Insurance 
Is  the  Best 
Protection 


Is  Your  House 

In  Order  ? 

J-JAVE  you  protected 
your  family  in  event 
of  your  death? 

Or  would  your  wife  be  left 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  and  the  education  of 
your  children  have  to  be 
neglected? 

YOU  CAN  PROTECT 
THEM  AND  PROVIDE 
FOR  THEIR  FUTURE 

Life  Insurance  is  not  an  expense, 
but  an  investment.  It  is  the 
safest  and  surest  way  to  acquire 
an  estate. 

Because  if  you  should  die  your  pay- 
ments cease  and  your  estate  will  get  the 
full  face  of  your  policy. 

If  you  live  you  will  have  accumulated 
through  small  savings  a  nice  cash  asset 
for  yourself. 

You  can  borrow  on  your  life  insurance. 
It  is  an  asset  in  times  of  need. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  life 
insurance. 

Why  not  write  today  for  information  to 

The  Kansas  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

The  Kansas  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  over 
$400,000  loaned  on  Kansas  farms.  It  has 
$300,000  deposited  with  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

This  company  has  over  $860,000  of  assets 
to  protect  its  policy-holders.  It  is  con- 
servatively managed. 

Keep  Kansas  Money  in  Kansas 

The  Kansas  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


What  Life 
Insurance  will 
Do  for  You 


.  Fill  Out  and  Cut  Off  This  Coupon  and  Mail  It  to  the  Company. 
THE  KANSAS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  I  desire  information  about  life 

insurance.    I  am  years  old. 

Nearest  birthday  is  ,  191  

Name  _  

Post  Office  Address  


Rural  Route  Xo.. 
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In  25  Worlds  Greatest  Matches  Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

SEND  for  my  new  big  free  book,  "Hatching  Facts,"  today.  The 
whole  wonderful  story  told  by  the  winners  themselves.   Book  gives  all  facts — 


proofs— particulars— shows  100  actual  photographs   of  prize-winning 
hatches — grives  full  description  and  great,  big  illustrations  of  incubator 
and  brooder  in  actual  colors,  tells  you  why  World's  Champion  is  — 
"An  outfit  made  for  hatching  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  matching. 
402,000  in  use— the  kind  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges — the  kind  that  won  the  GoldLinedSilver"Tycos" 
Cup  — the  kind  that  will  win  big  success  and  cash  profits  for  you. 


My  Great  Book  on 
Chicken  Raising 
-Get  It 


Incubators 
and  Brooders 


Belle  City 

"Add  a  money-making  charm  to  the  poorly  paying  fa 
My  book,  "Hatching  Facts,"  shows  money-making 
opportunities  for  every  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl. 
With  it  comes  my  low  price — same  as  last  year — freight 
prepaid — my  1-2-3-months'  home  test — my  ten-year 
personal  money-back  guaranty — my 

$1300.00  GOLD  OFFERS 

Conditions  so  easy  anyone  may  receive  biggest  pay 
Biggest  Chance  Anvone  Ever  Had  to 
Make  Extra  Money  with  a  Hatching  Outfit 
Learn  how  I  paid  one  Belle  City  user  $156.25,  another 
550.00.  two  others  each  $45.00  and  many  others  from 
$33.00  down.    Learn  how  thousands  have  made  big 
hatches  and  cash  profits  with  my  25  Times  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Incubator— how  my  World 
Famous  Belle  City  Brooder  saves  the  chicks  and 
raises  the  highest  percentage — how  you  can  make  the  most 
money  out  of  poultry  this  year  whether  you  go  into  it  on  alarge 
or  a  small  scale.  Write  to  me  today.  Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  F18  Racine.  Wis. 

"Simply  beats  the  dickens  how  it 


■ 

■Mm ' 


Get  My  1,2-, 
3-MoDths' 
Home  Test  Offer 
Freight  Prepaid 


batches  out  the  chickens" 


merican  Fence 

And 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

Big,  full  gauge  wires — full 
weight — full  length  rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing—  proof  against  hot  sun, 
sleet  and  snow. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

£l  _    jr*  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

^^^"M¥*    r*  jf£^    set  posts  and  erect  fence. 

*      w^*>    Every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago      NewYork      Pittsburgh      Cleveland  Denver 


All  the  time,  expenre  rrd  hard  work  of  disc- 
ing, harrowing  and  dragging  new  done  away 
with.  Just  hitch  a  Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  be- 
hind your  plow  and  do  it  better,  alias  you  go. 
Pulverize  the  moist  soil  right  behind  the  plow. 
£<V^  without  any  extra  horses. 

ssKramerRotary  Harrow 

Keeps  all  the  moisture  right  in  the  soil.  Makes  a 
fine  seed  bed  that  germinates  the  seed  quickly— no 
clods  or  dry  dirt  to  hold  back  your  crops— no  missing  hills  or  uneven  stands. 
Easily  attached  to  any  plow.  Light  draft.  Adjustable  to  any 
depth.  Endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges,  big  ranchers  and  farmers  every- 
where. Every  user  an  enthusiastic  booster,  because  it  saves  extra  teams  and  helps  right  et  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year.  Get  full  information  and  big  illustrated  catalog  free. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Remember,  this  harrow  does  not  cost  you  a  cent  unless  it  does  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  at  Urbana  says:  "We  regard  these  Rotary  Harrows  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  con- 
serving the  moisture  of  the  soil,  together  with  ease  and  efficiency  in  pulverizing,  that  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  work  with.  •  •  Hundreds  of  other  such  reports,  all  claim  that  the  "Kramer"  Harrow  does 
r"f'rV„^I!  I'scing  and  harrowing  the  old  way.  Extremely  low  in  price.  Write  for  all  the  facts 
and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.    Agents  get  our  proposition.     •  - 

KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

120  Main  Street  MORTON,  ILL. 


Write  for  Booh 
Vctfay 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any| 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  34  Elm  Street,  Qufncy,  III. 


Kansas   State    Poultry  Show 


THE  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Kansas  State  Poultry 
Association  took  place  in  Wichita 
January  10-16,  and  was  the  largest  and 
best  for  some  years.  A  blizzard  struck 
the  town  the  week  of  the  show,  which 
decreased  the  attendance,  but  outside  of 
that,  it  was  a  success  in  every  particular. 
The  secretary,  Clyde  C.  Whiteley,  had 
been  boosting  the  show  for  months,  and 
his  efforts  had  certainly  been  successful. 

The  three  judges — W.  H.  Card,  Man- 
chester, Conn.;  G.  D.  McClaskey,  To- 
peka,  and  Adam  Thompson,  Amity,  Mo. 
— made  a  good  job  of  it,  and  that  their 
efforts  were  appreciated  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Judges  McClaskey  and  Thomp- 
son were  hired  for  next  year's  show, 
and  Judge  Card  virtually  so. 

The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  class  was 
unusually  large  this  year,  and  the  qual- 
ity extra  good,  the  judge  saying  that 
after  placing  the  five  prizes  in  each 
class,  there  were  still  left  many  birds 
that  would  take  first  prizes  in  most 
shows.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  awards, 
the  premiums  were  pretty  well  scattered. 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds  were  a  very 
strong  class,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  a  special  judge  was  hired  for  their 
benefit,  viz:  W.  H.  Card,  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  America.  Both 
single  comb  and  rose  comb  varieties 
were  out  in  force  and  with  extra  good 
quality. 

The  Orpingtons,  both  buff  and  white, 
were  large  in  number  and  extra  good  in 
quality. 

Other  varieties  were  well  represented, 
as  can  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  list 
of  awards. 

THE  AWARDS. 
Standard  Barred  Rocks — J.  M.  Taylor,  Mc- 
Cune,  Kan.,  2  ck,  1  3  hen,  5  ckl,  1  5  pul; 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Molyneaux,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck; 

E.  L.  Stewart,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  ck,  2  ckl,  4 
pen;  P.  L.  Parkhurst,  Wichita,  Kan.,  4  ck,  4 
ckl;  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Kan.,  4  hen, 
1  ckl,  3  pul,  2  pen;  H.  E.  Gonder,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  5  hen,  2  pul;  A.  P.  Rusmisel,  Drum- 
mond,  Okla.,  3  ckl;  C.  S.  Bartlett,  Welling- 
ton, Kan.,  3  ck,  4  pul,  2  hen;  W.  H.  Shu- 
ker,  Wichita,  Kan.,  3  pen;  R.  A.  Ogden, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  pen. 

Cockerel  Matins,  Barred  Rocks  —  J.  M. 
Taylor,  McCune,  Kan.,  1  2  hen,  4  5  pul;  A. 

F.  Rusmisel,  Drummond,  Okla.,  5  hen,  2  pul, 
1  pen;  E.  L.  Stewart,  Wichita,  Kan.,  3  4 
hen,  1  3  pul,  3  pen;  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Wal- 
ton, Kan.,  2  pen;  George  Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan., 
5  pen;  J.  Elder,  Wichita,  Kan.,  4  pen. 

Pullet  Mating,  Barred  Rocks — J.  M.  Tay- 
lor, McCune,  Kan.,  1  ck,  2  3  ckl;  Phil  Stro- 
hecker,  Wichita,  Kan.,  3  ck;  J.  Eider,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  2  ck;  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton, 
Kan.,  4  5  ckl,  4  pen;  E.  L.  Stewart,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  ckl,  1  pen;  R.  A.  Ogden,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  2  pen;  H.  E.  Gonder,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  3  pen;  R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  5  pen. 

White  Rocks — E.  A.  Weir.  Wichita,  Kan., 

3  ck;  H.  P.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan.,  2  ck, 

4  hen,  2  4  ckl,  4  pul;  Frank  Lott,  Danville, 
Kan.,  1  ck,  1  2  hen,  1  3  ckl ;  Mrs.  B.  E.  Mil- 
ler, Newton,  Kan.,  3  5  hen,  5  ckl,  5  pul;  J. 
L.  Heaton,  Harper,  Kan.,  12  3  pul;  C.  P. 
Walters,  Norwich,  Kan.,   1  pen. 

Buff  Rocks — Mrs.  Lloyd  Clark,  Hazelton, 
Kan.,  2  ck,  5  hen,  2  4  ckl,  4  pul;  Fred 
Wheeler,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck,  3  ckl;  John 
Cragun,  Kingman,  Kan.,  3  ck.  2  pul;  War- 
ren Parker,  Wichita,  Kan.,  4  hen;  F.  P. 
Brown,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  ckl,  3  5  pul;  A.  J. 
Waddell  Wichita,  Kan.,  12  3  hen,  1  ckl,  1 
pul,  1  pen. 

Partridge  Rocks  —  T.  Livingstone,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  ck,  1  hen,  1  2  ckl;  Stover  & 
Stover,  Fredonia,  Kan.,  2  ck,  2  hen.  1  pul. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — B.  V.  Hughes,  Lebanon, 
Kan.,  5  ck;  A.  F.  Buckles,  Hazelton,  Kan., 

4  ck,  4  pen,  young;  Fred  Hottle,  Parsons, 
Kan.,  2  hen;  Moore  &  Moore,  Wichita,  Kan., 
1  2  ck,  3  4  hen,  5  ckl,  2  pul;  Thomas  D. 
Troughton,  Wetsomre,  Kan.,  2  ckl;  D.  M. 
Deen,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  pul;  W.  C.  McPheron, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  4  ckl,  5  pen,  young;  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Burns,  Hazelton,  Kan.,  4  pul,  2  pen, 
young;   A.   M.   Butler,  Wichita,  Kan.,   3  ck, 

5  hen;  H.  L.  White,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  hen, 

3  ckl,  3  pul,  1  young  pen,  1  old  pen;  W.  H. 
Scott,  Abilene,  Kan..  1  ckl.;  H.  W.  Moffatt, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  pul.;  W.  G.  Lewis,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  3  pen,  young. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — S.  H.  Vincent,  Sterling, 
Kan.,  2  ck;  Stover  &  Stover,  Fredonia,  Kan., 
1  ck,  4  hen,  3  young  pen;  Mrs.  Clyde  Myers, 
Fredonia,  Kan.,  5  ck,  1  ckl;  R.  F.  Riley, 
Coffeyville,  Kan.,  4  ck,  5  hen,  1  pul,  4  pen, 
young;  C.  A.  Brumley,  Wellington,  Kan.,  2 
hen,   3  ck;   Clarence  Lacey,   Meriden.  Kan., 

1  hen,  2  ckl:  A.  M.  Butler,  Wichita,  Kan..  3 
hen;  Clyde  Shay,  Belle  Plaine,  Kan.,  5  ckl, 

4  pul;  Fred  Hottle,  Parsons,  Kan.,  4  ckl;  F. 
L.  Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan.,  3  pul;  O.  C. 
Emery,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  pul;  J.  B.  Wang- 
ler,  Harper,  Kan.,  2  pul,  2  pen;  Morris  Rob- 
erts, Great  Bend,  Kan.,  1  pen. 

Silver  Wyandottes — L.  P.  Hubbard,  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  1  2  3  ck,  1  2  3  4  hen,  12  3  4 
ckl,  1  2  3  4  pul,  1  2  pen:  H.  E.  Moorehead, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  4  ck:  J.  H.  Becker,  Newton, 
Kan.,  5  ck,  5  ckl,  5  pul. 

White  Wyandottes — Mrs.  Arthur  Lemert, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan.,  2  ck,  3  hen,  4  hen;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Wilson,  Mulvane,  Kan.,  1  ck, 

2  pen,  5  hen;  E.  W.  Jones,  Perry,  Okla..  5 
ck,  1  2  hen,  4  ckl,  2  4  pul :  C.  F.  W'"<rrieia, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  4  ck;  J.  C.  Bales,  Wichita,, 
Kan.,  3  ck,  1  pen;  Glenn  Logsiion,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  1  ckl;  Crura  C.  Ridings,  Caldwell, 
Kan.,  3  ckl,  13  5  pul;  W.  D.  Moore,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  2  ckl. 

Partridge  Wyandottes  —  N.  A.  Franks, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck,  2  pen;  John  Dudley, 
Emporia,  Kan.,  2  ck,  1  2  hen,  1  ckl,  1  2  pul, 

1  pen;  A.  G.  Cron,  Mulvane,  Kan.,  2  3  ckl. 
Golden   Wyandottes — Bert   Furnas,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  hen,  2  ckl,  1  2  pul;  T.  F.  Carr, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ckl. 

Buff  Wyandottes — H.  J.  Freeman,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  2  3  4  ck. 

Columbian  Wyandottes  —  H.  A.  Wattles, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  ck,  1  2  3  hen,  1  2  ckl,  1  2 

3  4  pul,  1  pen. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons — E.  W.  Armstrong, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  3  ck,  1  3  hen,  2  4  ckl, 

2  4  pul,  1  2  old  pen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hay- 
ward,  Wichita,  Kan.,  4  ck,  2  4  5  hen,  3  5 
ckl,  3  pul,  2  young  pen,  3  old  pen;  L.  A. 
Perry,  Caldwell,  Kan.,  1  ckl,  1  pul,  3  pen, 
young;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Fleming,  5  pul,  1 
pen,  young:  E.  R.  Sanner.  Newton,  4  old 
pen;  Mrs.  Baraclough,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  old 
pen. 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons  —  E  W. 
Armstrong,  Wichita,  Kan.,  t-  2  Ck,  1  4  hen. 


3  4  ckl,  5  pul,  2  3  pen;  Thomas  Gary,  Abi- 
lene, Kan.,  4  ck,  3  hen,  5  ckl;  T.  Livingstone, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  5  ck,  4  pen;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Baraclough,  Wichita,  Kan.,  2  ck,  5  hen;  J. 
E.  Damon,  Caldwell,  Kan.,  2  hen,  1  3  pul,  1 
pen;  Charles  Amos,  Peabody,  Kan.,  1  2  ckl; 
Clarence  Lang,  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  2  4  pul. 

Rose  Comb  White  Orpingtons — Mrs.  E.  S, 
Hayworth,  Viola,  Kan.,  1  hen,  1  ckl,  1  2  pul. 

Black  Orpingtons — T.  Livingstone,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  2  hen,  1  ckl,  1  pul. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Standard 
Mating — W.  J.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan.,  1  2  ck  1 

2  3  4  ckl,  1  2  3  4  hen,  1  2  pul,  1  pen;  E  C. 
Gorman,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  ckl;  Mrs.  H.  P 
Swerdfeger,  Wichita,  Kan.,  5  hen,  3  4  5  pul. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Cockerel 
Mating — E.  C.  Gorman,  Wichita,  Kan.,  3 
hen;  W.  J.  Roof,  Maize,  Kan.,  1  2  hen,  1  2 

3  pul,  1  pen. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Pullet  Mat- 
ing— W.  J.  Roof,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck,  1  2  4 
ckl,  1  pen;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Swerdfeger,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  3  ckl,  2  pen. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns — J.  E.  Wright, 
Wilmore,  Kan.,  1  cock,  1  hen,  1  pul,  1  ckl, 
1  pen. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns — Mrs.  Terry 
Junkins,  Ossawatomie,  Kan.,  1  2  3  4  ck,  1  4 
hen,  12  3  ckl,  2  4  5  pul;  Mrs.  M.  Kettering, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  2  3  5  hen,  1  3  pul;  Mrs.  A  J. 
Smith,  Colony,  Kan.,  4  5  ckl,  1  pen;  E.  W. 
Richter,  Wichita,  Kan.,  2  pen;  Mrs.  Vera 
Davis,  Winfield,  Kan.,  3  pen:  Dave  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  4  pen;  George  Shreffler, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  5  ck. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns — Harry  Ev- 
ans, Wichita,  Kan.,  2  ck.  5  pul;  D.  A.  Stoner 
1  ck;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wickham,  Anthony,  Kan., 
1  hen,  3  ckl,  1  4  pul,  1  pen;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Stine,  Holton,  Kan.,  1  ckl,  2  ckl,  2  3  pul. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas — C.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck,  3  5  hen  4 
ckl,  2  5  pul,  2  pen;  R.  B.  Hammond,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  12  4  hen,  1  2  ckl,  14  5  pul,  1 
pen;  Frank  Diringer,  Mulvane,  Kan.,  3  ckl. 

Single  Comb  White  Minorcas  —  F  B 
Brown,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck,  1  2  hen,  1  ckl, 
1  2  3  4  pul;  C.  H.  Bartholomew,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  2  ckl,  5  pul. 

Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas — C.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, Wichita,  Kan.,  1  hen,  1  ckl,  1  pul. 

Single  Comb  Buff  Minorcas — C.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, 1  ckl,  12  3  pul. 

Anconas — C.  K.  Whitney,  Wichita,  Kan.. 
1  2  hen,  12  3  ckl,  1  2  3  4  pul. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs — J.  L  Car- 
mean,  LeRoy,  Kan.,  2  ck,  4  5  hen;  D  H 
Johnson,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck;  George  W 
Plant,  Wichita,  Kan.,  3  hen,  3  ckl,  3  pul; 
W.  S.  Binkley,  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  1  2  hen, 

1  2  ckl,  1  2  pul. 

Light  Brahmas — W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson, 
Kan.,  1  2  ck,  1  2  3  4  hen,  1  2  ckl,  1  2  pul. 

Buff  Cochins — J.  C.  Baughman,  Topeka,  1 
ck,  1  hen,  1  2  3  4  5  ckl,  1  pul. 

Black  Langshans — Robert  F.  Dey,  1  ck,  3 
hen;  E.  J.  Hinderks,  Zenda,  Kan.,  4  5  hen, 

2  ckl:  H.  M.  Palmer,  Florence,  Kan.,  1  2 
hen,  14  5  ckl,  1  2  3  4  pul;  E.  M.  Mallorv, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  3  ckl,  5  pul,  1  pen. 

Dark  Cornish  —  Bartlett's  Park,  Belle 
Plaine,  Kan.,  1  ck,  5  ckl,  2  pul,  2  pen;  L.  C. 
Horst,  Newton,  Kan.,  12  5  hen,  1  2  ckl,  3 

4  pul;  Fred  Nelson,  Deer  Creek,  Okla.,  3  4 
hen,  3  ckl,  1  5  pul,  1  pen;  E.  D.  Fisher, 
Mulvane,  Kan.,  4  ckl. 

White  Cornish  —  Ethel  T.  Ray,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  1  ckl,  1  2  pul. 

Silver  Campines — Mrs.  W.  B.  Roberts, 
Carterville,  Mo.,  1  2  3  4  hen,  12  3  ckl,  1  2 

3  4  5  pul;  Stover  &  Stover,  Fredonia,  Kan., 

4  5  ckl. 

White  Crested  Black  Polish — J.  L.  Car- 
mean,   LeRoy,  Kan.,   1  ck,   1  2  3   4  5  hen, 

1  ckl. 

Sicilian  Buttercups — G.  R.  Barker,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  ck,  1  ckl,  1  2  pul. 

Houdans — T.  F.  Brown,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2 
hen,  1  2  pul. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites — C.  W. 
Peckham,  Haven,  Kan.,  1  ckl.  1  2  3  4  pul 

Bourbon  Red  Turkevs — Mrs.  CIvde  Mvers 
Fredonia,  Kan,  1  adult  ck,  1  yearling  ck,  1 
hen.  1  2  ckl,  1  pul. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs  —  I.  P.  Kohl, 
Furley,  Kan.,  1  yearling  ck,  1  2  3  ckl,  1  2 
3  pul. 

English  Penciled  Runner  Ducks — Veribest 
Poultry  Farm,  Mulvane,  Kan.,  1  2  1915 
drake,  1  1915  duck,  1  1914  duck,  1  1914 
drake. 

Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks — 

0.  W.  Dubbs,  Douglas,  Kan.,  2  ck,  1  hen; 
Rivcrview  Duck  Yards.  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ck, 

2  hen;  Clarence  Lacey,  Meriden,  Kan.,  1 
ckl,  1  2  pul. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  —  Rivervlew 
Duck  Yards,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  ckl,  1  pul. 

Black  Muscovey  Ducks — Mrs.  G.  W  Ben- 
nett, Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  hen,  1  2  ckl. 

Buff  Orpington  Ducks — E.  W  Armstrong, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  ck.  1  2  hen. 

Buff  Cochin  Bantams — E.  H.  Kelley,  Staf- 
ford. Kan.,  1  2  ck,  1  2  hen,  1  2  pul;  'Mrs.  S. 
H.  Baker,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  ckl,  3  4  5  pul. 

White  Cochin  Bantams  —  E.  W.  Arm- 
strong, Wichita,  Kan.,  1  2  ck',  1  2  pul. 

Capons — L.  C.  Horst,  Newton.  Kan.,  2  dis- 
play; E.  W.  Armstrong,  Wichita,  Kan.,  1 
display. 

Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock — L.  E.  Ward  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  1  display:  A.  B.  Seese,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  2  display;  Marion  Stoner,  Wichita, 
Kan..  3  display. 

Specials — Grand  champion  cockerel,  J.  C. 
Baughman,  Topeka,  Kan.,  $10;  best  parti- 
colored bird,  L. /P.  Hubbard,  Topeka,  Kan  . 
$5:  best  buff  colored  bird,  J.  C.  Bauehman, 
Topeka.  Kan.,  $5:  best  white  colored  bird. 
J.  L.  Heaton,  Harper,  Kan.,  $5;  best  black 
colored  bird,  H.  M.  Palmer,  Florence, 
Kan.,  $5. 

Silver  Cups  —  Best  cockerel,  American 
class,  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Barred 
Rock:  best  cockerel.  Asiatic  class,  J.  C. 
Baughman,  Topeka,  Buff  Cochin;  best  cock- 
erel, Mediterranean  class,  Mrs.  Terry  Jun- 
kins, Osawatomie,  White  Leghorn;  best 
cockerel,  English  class,  L.  A.  Perrv,  Cald- 
well, Buff  Orpington;  best  cockerel.  Conti- 
nental class,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Roberts,  Carterville, 
Mo. 

Turkeys — Best  display  Mammoth  Bronze, 

1.  P.  Kohl.  Furley,  Kan.,  ?5;  best  display 
Bourbon  Red,  Mrs.  CIvde  Meyers,  Fredonia, 
Kan.,  $5. 


State  Poultry  Show  Notes. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  show  this  year  was  a 
grand  banquet  at  which  Governor  Cap- 
per, the  mayor  of  Wichita,  the  senator 
and  representatives  of  the  county  and 
other  notables  spoke. 


There  were  more  lectures,  moving  pic- 
tures, and  lantern  slides  in  connection 
with  the  show  this  rear  than  ever  before. 


There  was  a  dog  and  cat  show  at  the 
same  time,  that  drew  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  swelled  the  crowds  that- 
attended  the  show.  If  it  had  not  hecn 
for  the  zero  weather  the  attendance 
would  have  been  a  record-breaker. 


February  5.  1916 

Lindamood's  first  prize  Standard-bred 
cockerel  in  the  Barred  Rock  class,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  with 
its  elegant  barring  and  fine  shape. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Fleming,  Wichita,  are 
getting  away  lip  with  their  Buff  Orping- 
tons, bettering  them  every  year.  At  this 
show  they  took  first  prize  on  young  pen 
and  fifth  pullet. 

J.  C.  Baughman's  Buff  Cochin  cockerel 
was  a  "humdinger,"  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  three  judges  the  champion  bird 
of  the  show. 


Mrs.  Molyneaux,  Wichita,  still  holds 
her  own  in  the  Barred  Rock  class,  her 
old  male  bird  taking  first  honors  and 
she  had  several  other  very  meritorious 
birds  on  exhibition. 


Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Myers,  Fredonia,  as 
usual  took  all  first  honors  in  the  Bour- 
bon Red  turkey  class,  but  this  year  she 
also  took  first  honor  in  the  R.  C.  Red 
class  with  the  first  prize  cockerel.  In 
fact  it  was  in  competition  with  two  other 
cockerels  for  the  champion  bird  of  the 
show  room. 


Quite  an  interest  was  taken  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest.  A  pen  of  Buff  Rocks 
laid  the  largest  number  of  eggs. 


The  display  of  eggs  was  quite  a  cred- 
itable exhibition  and  was  judged  by  Prof. 
Musehl  of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Manhattan.  There  were  farmers'  and 
fanciers'  classes  in  white  and  brown  eggs, 
also  eggs  in  case  lots. 


In  order  to  avoid  criticism,  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Whiteley,  did  not  show  any  of 
his  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  competitive  classes, 
though  he  has  some  top-notchers.  He 
showed  for  exhibition  only  his  celebrated 
hen  that  won  second  prize  at  the  World's 
Fair. 


Mrs.  M.  Kettering,  Wichita,  had  a  fine 
display  of  White  Leghorns.  She  showed 
five  females  and  every  one  of  them  got  a 
prize.  She  will  have  lots  of  eggs  to  sell 
from  these  same  fowls. 


The  sales  department  in  the  Arcade, 
was  quite  a  success  this  year;  sales  being 
numerous  at  fair  prices.  Over  thirty  R. 
I.  Reds  were  sold  at  remunerative  prices. 

H.  L.  White,  Wichita,  made  a  killing 
in  the  R.  I.  Red  alley;  winning  first 
young  pen.  first  old  pen,  first  hen,  thrid 
cockerel,  third  pullet.  The  old  timers 
will  have  to  take  this  young  man  into 
their  reckoning  for  future  shows. 

The  thoughtfulness  of  the  secretary 
was  shown  when  the  cold  snap  came. 
Several  coops  of  chickens  had  been  sent 
to  the  show  without  any  muslin  in  front, 
and  the  fowls  might  have  been  in  danger 
of  freezing  if  they  had  been  sent  home  in 
that  condition;  but  the  secretary  bought 
several  bolts  of  muslin  and  saw  that 
every  coop  was  fully  protected  from  the 
weather  before  they  were  shipped  out. 

One  of  the  board  of  managers  is  F.  H. 
Ford,  of  Caldwell,  a  conductor  on  the 
Rock  Island.  We  greatly  enjoyed  Mr. 
Ford's  company  during  the  week  and 
found  him  a  fine  gentleman  and  true 
fancier.  Besides  being  a  fancier  himself, 
he  has  succeeded  in  gathering  around  him 
at  Caldwell  quite  a  coterie  of  poultry 
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fanciers  who  are  true  sports.  They 
think  nothing  of  sending  to  England  and 
paying  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
cockerel.  In  fact.  Mr.  Perry  of  Cald- 
well had  one  at  the  show,  that  he  paid 
one  hundred  dollars  for,  besides  the  ex- 
pressage  from  England.  It  won  first 
premium  in  the  Buff  Orpington  class. 

The  money  and  the  ribbons  were  all 
ready  for  the  winners  on  Friday  of  show 
week,  and  all  who  were  present  took 
their  winnings  with  them.  The  balance 
were  all  ready  to  be  mailed  to  their  re- 
spective winners,  and  doubtless  all  have 
received  their  premiums  before  this  time. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  run  a  successful 
show.  After  winning  a  premium  the 
exhibitor  expects  to  get  it  right  away 
and  not  have  to  wait  several  months  for 
it.  They  then  feel  like  coming  again 
to  such  an  up-to-date  show. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion three  members  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers were  elected  for  three  years,  viz., 
Mrs.  Terry  Junkins,  Osawatomie;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Owen,  Topeka.  W.  H.  Ward, 
Nickerson,  was  elected  for  one  year  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  The  board  of  managers 
elected  as  their  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Thomas  Owen,  To- 
peka; vice-president,  W.  H.  Ward,  Nick- 
erson; secretary-treasurer,  Clyde  C. 
Whiteley,  Wichita.  The  board  decided 
to  hold  the  next  show  in  Wichita  on  the 
second  week  of  January,  1917.  They 
also  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the 
association  as  soon  as  it  can  legally  be 
done  to  the  Kansas  State  Poultry  Breed- 
ers' Association.  This  was  done  so  as 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  At  the 
annual  meeting  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  a  rising  vote  of 

thanks  be  extended  to  the  Kansas  com- 
mission of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  appropriation  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Kansas  breeders  to  show  to  the  world  at 
large  what  Kansas  is  doing  in  the  poul- 
try industry. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  commission  and  file  a 
duplicate  record  with  the  minutes  of  this 
association. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
exended  to  the  Governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  for  the  $500  ap- 
propriation given  to  the  Kansas  State 
Poultry  Association. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Governor  and  a 
copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  garden  received  a  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure  last  fall,  and  this 
was  plowed  under,  this  year's  garden 
crop  has  already  been  benefited.  But 
there  is  still  time  to  do  some  good  work 
in  this  line.  Spread  the  rotted  manure 
from  now  until  the  plot  can  be  plowed, 
then  a  good  spring  plowing  will  do  much 
toward  improving  the  crop. 


Blustering  winds  and  rainy  weather  mean 
Roup.  Keep  Conkey's  Roup  Remedy  in  the 
drinking  water.  50c  postpaid.  Conkey  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. — [Adv.] 


PURE-BRED  FLOCK  OF  POULTRY  GOOD  INVESTMENT  ON  ANY  FARM 
PROVIDED   THEY   ARE    WELL   HOUSED    AND   GIVEN    PROPER  CARE 
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While  your  evenings  are  long 

let  us  work  together  in 
i 

planning  your 
new  home 
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rlii  Casement  Window* 
C-319 


Doors 
Windows 
Window  &  Door 

Frames 
Storm  Doors  & 

Windows 
Screen  Doors  & 

Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sideboards 
Colonnades 
Bookcases 
Mantels 
Window  Seats 
Wall  Panels 
Ceiling  Beams 
Mouldings 
Porch  Columns 
Porch  Rail 
Porch  Balusters 
Everything  in 

Woodwork 


In  working  out  the  details  of  your 
better  built  home  we  can  surely  help 
you.  We  have  been  furnishing  wood- 
work for  good  houses  for  fifty  years.  The 
experience  thus  gained  enables  us  not 
only  to  help  you  plan  your  home  but  to 
supply  you  economically  with 

CI  B  6  B|  ff% 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 

You  will  find  many  suggestions  to  help 
you  plan  your  home,  in  any  one  of  our 
three  books.  They  contain  pictures  of 
homes  and  illustrations  of  Curtis  Wood- 
work. Send  the  coupon  for  the  book  you 
want  —  FREE.  "  Better  Built  Homes  " 
shows  houses  designed  to  cost  from  $800 
to  $3,000.  "  Homelike  Homes  "  includes 
houses  from  $3,000  up,  and  "Attractive 
Bungalows"  gives  the  best  types  of  bun- 
galow construction. 

Your  lumber  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  Curtis 
Woodwork.  ]jle  can  also  show  you  illustrations 
of  all  Curtis  products.  In  many  cases  he  can 
show  the  products  themselves.  He  can  figure 
all  your  lumber  costs  and  assure  you  delivery  of 
Curtis  Woodwork  on  the  day  you  want  it. 
But  your  plan's  the  thing  now  — so  send  for  tho 
book  you  want — today. 

The  Curtis  Companies  Service  Bureau 
1298-1398    S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

MANUFACTURING  AND   DISTRIBUTING  PLANTS  AT 

Clinton,  Iowa     Sioux  City,  Iowa    Wausan,  Wis. 
Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis  Chicago 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Detroit 
Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Cuaranlet 
Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users- 
"  We're  not  satisfied  unless  uou  an" 


m 


The  Curtis  Companies  Service  Bureau 
1298-1398  S.  Second  St..  Clinton.  Iowa 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me. 


Name . 


R.  F.  D  


Town. 


State  —  

Local  Lumber 
Dealer's  Name  


HIDES  and  FURS 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO. 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.       Wichita,  Kan.       Grand  Island,  Nel>. 


PRICES  HIGHER 
TRAPPING  WORTH  WKH.E 


Joplin,  Mo. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


RATEKIN'SIOOBU.OATS 

Ratekin's  Big  Banner  100  Bushel  White  Oats — The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  exist- 
ence. Side  by  side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts 
make  but  25  to  35  bushels.  Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  heads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts, 
blights  or  lodges.  There  is  none  like  them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no 
more  to  be  had.  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our  Big  Illustrated  Catalop-  of  farm,  field, 
grass  and  garden  seeds.    A  postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door 

KATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Let  the  Radio-Round  Book  show 
you  the  way  to  hatching  success— 
to  biggest  hatches  of  strong  chicks, 
with  least  expense,  work  and  time. 
Learn  all  about  this  wonderful  in- 
cubator, the 

RADIO-ROUND 

It  absolutely  assures  uniform  heat— mild, 
moist  heat  like  the  heat  of  the  hen's  body. 
Round  like  a  hen's  nest— no  corners  to  get 
cold.  Powerful  Triple  Heater  is  in  center, 
with  lamp  directly  beneath.  New  Radio 
Moisture  System  is  built  in— works  right 
with  the  heater. 

These  things  mean  perfectly  uniform  tem- 
perature and  correct  moisture  conditions 
throughout  the  hatch. 

1  Gallon  Oil  to  Hatch 
3  Minutes  Care  Daily 

You  fill  the  big  Radio-Round  oil  tank  just 
once  for  the  hatch.  Besides,  there  are  the 
Radio-Round  egg  tray,  the  hinged  cover, 
the  glass  top  and  other  labor-saving  fea- 
tures. Three  minutes  care  a  day  is  enough. 
The  Radio-Round's  case  is  metal,  handsomely  finished 
in  imitation  sycamore  wood.  Strong,  durable,  but 
light.   We  pay  the  freight.   Write  for  Book  No.  37 

RADIO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 

DRAWER  8  WAYNE.  NEBR. 
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There  is  no  politics 
in  the  Farm  Journal, 
but  we  hate  whiskey 
like  we  hate  all  other 
poisons. 

In  any  fight  where  one  side  is  for  decency  and 
morality,  you  will  find  the  Farm  Journal  squarely 
for  that  side.  It  is  against  whiskey  and  war  and 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  and  letting  Mother  split 
the  kindlings.  It  costs  $1  for  5  years.  Or  send 
today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and  free 
copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 

The  Farm  Journal 

124  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


LET  ME  INSURE' 

YOUR  SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 

My  world-famoua  high-quality  incu- 
bators and  brooders  and  my  20  Free 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy 
and  sure  for  you!  Lessons  given  free 
to  every  purchaser  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL"  „Vn£bo£°err 

Backed  by  21  years  of  big  successes  and  strongest 
guaranty  ever  written.  Write  me  a  postal  for 
book  and  prices.  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks. Ducks  and  Turkeys"  sentforlOcents."Suo- 
cessful"  Grain  Sprout- 
erg  furnish  green  food— , 
make  hens  lay  in  winter. 
Ask  about  my  high-grade 
poultry— all  leading 
varieties. 

I.  S.  Gllcrest,  Pres. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
83s«ond  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Hints    On    Incu  bator  U 

By  MRS.  N.  L.  HARRIS 


February  5,  1916 
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PURCHASE  the  incubator  that  ap- 
peals to  you  personally.  Then  fol- 
low closely  the  rules  that  come 
with  it,  for  the  manufacturer  is  the  one 
who  knows  best  how  to  regulate  the 
machine  he  has  made.  If  you  don't  suc- 
ceed at  first,  don't  blame  the  machine 
altogether,  for  there  may  have  been 
other  reasons  for  your  failure.  Perhaps 
the  following  hints  may  help  you  to  take 
off  a  better  hatch  next  time. 

First,  decide  who  is  to  run  the  incu- 
bator and  allow  no  one  else  to  touch  it. 
No  two  persons  can  divide  the  respon- 
sibility successfully.  You've  heard  the 
story  of  Father's  new  trousers?  Upon 
bringing  them  home,  he  told  his  wife 
they  were  about  three  inches  too  long, 
and  asked  if  she  would  shorten  them  for 
him  when  she  had  time.  But  before  she 
got  to  it,  Aunt  Jane  had  done  a  neat 
job  of  shortening  them.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  the  household  had  also  care- 
fully hemmed  the  trousers  after  taking 
off  the  three  inches.  Finally,  Mother 
got  around  to  do  the  little  job  of  alter- 
ing, and  as  a  result,  when  Father  donned 
his  new  trousers  on  Sunday,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  combined  effect  of  the 
family's  helpfulness  was  disastrous.  If 
more  than  one  person  tries  to  run  the 
incubator,  the  result  will  be  equally  dis- 
astrous and  the  hatch,  like  Father's 
trousers,  will  be  shortened  considerably. 
A  machine  can  be  regulated  intelligently 
only  when  you  know  just  when  and  how 
much  the  damper  was  raised  or  lowered 
the  last  time. 

Set  your  incubator  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  compara- 
tively even.  If  you  have  not  an  unused 
room  the  cellar  is  an  ideal  place,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  too  dry  or  poorly  venti- 
lated. If  the  cellar  is  too  dry,  the  re- 
quired moisture  can  be  supplied  by 
placing  a  pan  of  wet  sand — about  an 
inch  deep — underneath  the  egg  tray, 
leaving  it  there  until  just  before  the 
eggs  hatch.  Be  careful  that  your  ma- 
chine is  placed  where  the  sun  cannot 
shine  on  it  and  where  a  cold  draft  cannot 
strike  it  directly.  Nearly  all  directions 
say  "Be  careful  your  machine  sets  level." 
This  is  very  important  for  if  one  side 
is  too  high  the  heat  will  rise  to  that  side 
and  you  cannot  get  a  perfect  circulation 
of  warm  air. 

When  you  think  you  have  digested  all 
the  information  obtainable,  set  your  ma- 
chine, and  be  calm  in  your  soul.  Did 
you  ever  notice  sitting  hens?  The 
fussy,  nervous  little  biddy  that  is  always 
settling  herself  and  her  eggs,  flying  off 
the  nest  with  a  great  clatter,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  never  brings  off 
as  good  a  hatch  as  does  the  quiet  old 
dominick  that  calmly  and  serenely 
spreads  her  feathers  over  the  nest  and 
patiently  supplies  the  heat,  waiting  in 
faith  for  Nature  to  finish  the  job. 
Take  your  lesson  from  the  successful 
hen.  Keep  a  steady  heat  and  don't 
worry  but  be  regular  in  your  attendance 
on  the  wooden  hen. 

Start  the  lamp  with  a  low  flame  and 
screw  down  the  thumb  screw  on  the 
connecting  rod  until  it  has  a  quarter- 
inch  play.  Visit  the  machine  frequently 
until  the  temperature  reaches  102  de- 
grees. At  this  temperature  the  damper 
should  be  raised  by  the  regulator  just 
enough  so  you  can  run  a  knife  blade 
between  the  tin  disk  and  the  flue  be- 
neath. If  it  has  not  commenced  to  rise, 
screw  down  the  thumb  screw  until  it 
does.  Should  the  damper  rise  before  you 
can  see  any  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 


raise  the  thumb  screw  and  allow  the 
damper  to  drop  down,  leaving  about  one- 
eighth-inch  play.  If  the  temperature 
does  not  rise,  and  the  damper  is  still 
down,  turn  up  the  flame  a  trifle  and 
wait  until  your  next  visit.  After  the 
temperature  reaches  90  degrees,  gently 
coax  it  up  till  it  registered  102  degrees. 
Now  leave  the  machine  alone  for  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  to  see  that  it  will 
maintain  the  heat.  If  it  is  all  right,  put 
in  the  eggs  and  close  the  machine,  but 
do  not  disturb  the  damper.  The  cold 
eggs  have  made  the  temperature  drop 
and  it  will  come  up  again  as  soon  as 
they  are  warmed  through.  Leave  the  in- 
cubator closed  for  two  days. 

If  you  had  trouble  with  the  lamp 
smoking  it  may  have  been  due  to  poor 
oil.  With  a  good  grade  of  oil  and  a 
carefully  trimmed  wick  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  smoke.  To  properly  trim  a 
wick,  use  your  fingers — never  scissors. 
Gently  pinch  off  the  char  and  pat  the 
wick  into  shape,  smoothing  from  the 
corners  to  the  center.  After  placing  the 
lamp  in  the  machine,  watch  it  to  see 
that  the  flame  is  round  and  even.  If  it 
is  not,  remove  the  lamp  and  pat  down 
the  points  or  corners  until  you  have  the 
perfect  shape.  If  no  draft  strikes  the 
lamp  this  method  insures  a  clear,  even 
flame,  with  no  smoke.  Always  fill  your 
lamp  in  the  morning,  and  if  it  should  run 
up  you  will  notice  it  during  the  day. 

Remember  to  turn  the  eggs  before 
tending  the  lamp,  for  kerosene  on  the 
fingers  will  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
eggs. 

The  eggs  should  be  turned  three  times 
a  day — morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  turn  each  egg  clear  over, 
but  gently  shuffle  them  with  trie  hands 
and  when  you  replace  the  trays  turn 
them  end  for  end.  This  gives  all  the 
eggs  an  equal  chance  if  one  part  of  the 
machine  happens  to  be  a  little  cooler 
than  another.  And  be  careful  to  cool 
the  eggs  every  day  after  the  third  day. 
A  good  time  to  do  this  is  at  noon  when 
you  are  tending  the  incubator.  You  do 
not  need  to  time  them  as  the  time  for 
cooling  varies  at  different  periods  of 
incubation.  Place  the  side  of  the  egg 
against  your  lips  or  eyeball  and  when 
it  begins  to  feel  cool  it  is  ready  to  go 
back  into  the  machine.  Be  careful  that 
the  ends  of  trays  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  edgs  of  the  table  on  which  you  are 
cooling  them  as  the  eggs  beyond  the 
edge  will  cool  more  rapidly. 

Was  it  a  great  temptation  when  that 
first  hatch  was  "popping  out"  to  open 
the  door  every  once  in  a  while  and  look 
at  the  cute  little  things?  Don't  do  it 
again!  After  the  eighteenth  day  close 
your  incubator  and  do  not  open  it  until 
the  hatch  is  well  over. 

However,  if  the  eggs  run  strong  in 
fertility  and  the  hatch  starts  well,  but 
for  some  reason  becomes  checked,  a 
sponge  or  two  saturated  with  hot  water, 
quickly  slipped  into  the  corner  of  the 
tray  will  help  to  bring  out  the  re- 
mainder. 

Before  starting  your  machine  the  sec- 
ond time,  thoroughly  disinfect  it  with  a 
good  sheep  dip — not  kerosene.  Another 
wise  precaution,  especially  against 
bowel  trouble,  is  to  wipe  each  egg  care- 
fully, before  setting,  with  a  cloth  satur- 
ated in  92  per  cent  alcohol. 

Don't  expect  too  much  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  people  who 
have  the  exceptionally  large  hatches  do 
not  always  raise  the  largest  flock  of 
chicks. 


KILL  THF  I  IPF  1  nare  many  times  gone-lnto  poul- 
!\\  *"  *-,wu  try  yards  where  the  owner  said. 

My  hens  hare  no  lice."  and.  by  use  of  Lee's  Lice 
Killer,  taken  from  100  to  500  lice  from  one  hen. 
Lousy  lira  s  cannot  lay  ■well.  Lousy  parents  produco 
weakly  fertile  eggs  and  sickly  chicks.  Then.  too.  lice> 
ana  mites  will  travel  a  mile  to  get  at  chicks.  Clean 
up  and  urge  your  neighbor  to  clean  up.  now.  Uso 
Let  s  Lice  Killer.  It's  easiest  and  best  No  handling, 
dusting,  dipping  or  greasing.  Sold  everywhere.  Full 
rmriiculars,  catalog  and  Duultry  book  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  203l.ee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert^  "4632  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled.  White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Care  it." 
This  book  f  contain s  scientific  facts  on  white 'diarrhoea 

and. telle  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  ruitht  and  actually  ratlin  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.  AN  poultry  raisers  nhould  certainly  write  blr.  Reefer 
for  ODe  of  tbcoc  vuluablo  l-'ULE  book*. 


SUCH  A  HATCH  AS  THIS  WOULD  PLEASE 
EVEN  EXPERIENCED  INCUBATOR  OPERATOR 


JAPAN  DREAM 

Youngest  Bearing  Peach 
on  Record 

Bears  younger,  yields  more  fruit 
than  any  peach  ever  discovered. 
Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  flavor, 
delightful  aroma,  freestone.  The 
housewife's  favorite  for  canning. 
Ripens  in  July  when  good  peaches' 
are  scarce.  Brings  top  prices.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach. 

You  can  count  on  a  crop  15  months 
after  planting.  Bears  loaded  every 
favorable  year.  Has  no  equal  among 
sarly  peaches.  The  wonder  of  all  who 
grow  it.  Read  what  these  planters 
say. 

Here's  the  Proof 


"Peck  of  peaches  second  year." — J.  M. 

Bolton,  Indiana. 
"Two  bushels   per  tree  third  year." — 

Sam  Goddard,  Oklahoma. 
"1G0   peaches   from   one   tree  second 

year." — J.  R.  Smith.  Missouri. 
"Bore  first  year,  perfectly  hardy  here." 

— Frank  Uuinn.  Iowa. 
"Over  two  bushels  per  tree,  third  year." 

— A.  M.  Willys,  Massachusetts. 
"Eighteen  inch  tree  full  of  blossoms." 

— R.  W.  Knight,  Arkansas. 


Send  for  Free  Orchard  Book 

Tells  all  about  these  amazing  quick 
paying  peaches,  and  many  other  new  and 
better  paying  strains  of  fruit.  Explains  a 
wonderful,  yet  simple  and  effective  meth- 
od that  will  help  you  grow  more  and  bet- 
ter fruit  of  all  kinds.  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes best  varieties  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Lowest  prices  direct  to  planter.  Send  a 
postal  today  for  your  Free  copy. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

STREET,       WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


501 

.Court 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  ai 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2x6"s,  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and 


Blueprint  CftCC  <&£l! 

plans  rHEc  (hr. 


It  ■will  mis  2V2  cu.  ft.  at  a  "batch.  «^ 
has  self-tilting1  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h. p\ 
engine.  Will  kepp  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine-- bnd  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  & 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plana 
will  come  tl  once.  FREE. 

SHRD0N  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bos  3450  Nehawka,  Neb. 


MixYour  O  wn  Concrete 


Chicks 
That 
Live 

Stop  wasting  eggs—  I    ^IJBHH  Ask  f Or  j 

stop  losing  chicks  — with*  ilourfree 
cheap  incubators.    A  Queen  costs  H  oe 
but  little  more,  and  the  extra  a  Catalog 
chicks  it  will  hatch,  and  that  will  * 
live  and  grow,  soon  pay  for  it. 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS 

Alfred  Cramer,  Morrison,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
operated  about  ten  other  incubators  and  the  Queen 
is  superior  to  any  of  them."  S.  L.  Todd,  Green 
Forest,  Ark.,  says:  I  have  tried  six  other  ma- 
chines, high  and  low  priced,  and  the  Queen  is  the 
best  incubator  I  ever  saw."  Book  Free. 
QUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  130  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Get  FREE 
Chicken  Book 


Our  big,  illus- 
trated, 1916  Year- 
'    Book— "Profits  to 
Poultry  Keeping" 
^   —will  help  you  make 
more  money  with  fowls. 
Tells  bow  to  raise  chicks, 
get  more  epps  and  make  larger 
profits  with  less  work.    Learn  about 

Cyphers-Built  Incubators 
Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Quality  unequalled.  Big  hatches  and  a  guarantee 
i  that  protects  you ;  backed  by  £0  years  of  leadership.  . 
We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  great  Guide 
for  Poultry  Raisers.   Write  for  it  today— free. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Dept.  1258UFFAL0,  B.I. 
Xm  York       Chicago  Dallas 
Boston  Kansas  City  Oakland^. 

To  get  rid  of  rats  get 


RIDOFRATS 


■  Non-Poisonous.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  mouse  pest  from  comcribs,  bins, poul- 
try bouses,  stables,  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  10c;  Doz.  boxes  $1  east  of  Miss. ;  $1.20 
west  of  Miss.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  yoa 
orderdirect.   Write  for  catalog,  it  t*lU  the  story. 

Berg&Be&rdUfg.0o.6meet?l.,B'klyn-.N.T. 
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THE  PANAMA  WINNERS 


By  THOMAS  OWEN 


AT  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International 
Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  November  18 
to  25,  was  held  the  larg- 
est poultry  show  ever 
held  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  floor  space 
of  about  three  acres  and 
about  five  miles  of  coop- 
ing. There  were  nearly 
S,000  birds  present,  not 
only  from  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  but 
from  Canada  and  other 
foreign  countries.  To  say  that  they 
were  the  best  the  poultry  breeders  of 
these  countries  had,  goes  without  say- 
ing, for  nobody  would  send  any  but  their 
best  to  such  a  show.  They  Were  judged 
by  forty  of  the  best  poultry  experts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
while  some  of  their  decisions  might  be 
questioned,  for  all  men  are  fallible,  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  these 
judges  did  an  excellent  job  of  judging. 
To  win  any  kind  of  a  prize  at  such  a 
show,  even  a  seventh  or  eighth,  was  a 
great  honor,  and  those  who  did  better 
than  this  got  something  worth  having. 

It  is  idle  for  those  who  did  not  show 
there  to  say  that  they  had  better  birds 
at  home;  or  that  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  at  New  York  had  better 
quality.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned, no  one  can  tell,  for  the  shows 


1915 


700  Plymouth  Rocks,  221 
Barred,  283  White,  118 
Buff,  and  70  Partridge, 
besides  some  Colum- 
bians. There  were  323  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  128 
Rose  Combs,  while  of  the 
different  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  there  were 
over  350.  There  were 
180  Black  Minorcas,  162 
Brown  Leghorns,  258 
White  Leghorns,  and  134 
Buff  Leghorns.  There 
were  136  Ruff  Orping- 
White  Orpingtons.  The 
utility  varieties  were  decidedly  in  the 
majority. 


tons  and  216 


While  there  were  not  as  many  fowls 
from  the  Far  East  as  was  expected,  still 
what  the  easterners  did  send  was  their 
very  best,  and  when  they  came  into  com- 
petition with  the  western  birds,  it  was 
shown  that  the  westerners  had  just  as 
good  birds,  if  not  better,  than  they. 


The  poultry  editor,  at  a  banquet  of 
poultrymen  at  Wichita  during  the  State 
Show,  in  answer  to  a  toast  as  to  the 
greatest  features  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Poultry  Show,  said  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising features  to  him  was  to  see  Kan- 
sas birds  win  so  many  premiums  there. 
With  the  250  birds  sent,  136  premiums 


KANSAS  STATE  BUII.DINfi  AT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1915 


KANSAS  WINNERS 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 


WHITELEY'S 

LAY-MORE  STRAIN 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— SINGLE  COMB  ONLY. 

Their  type,  color,  size  and  laying  ability  makes  them  the  leading  strain  In  the 
Red  world  today. 

Why  not  order  a  setting  of  eggs  and  become  one  of  the  many  that  are  making 
poultry  raising  pay  dollars  instead  of  cents  with  Whiteley's  Reds?  My  prices  are 
very  reasonable. 

CLYDE  C.  WHITELEY 

Box  972  Wichita,  Kansas 


10,000  CAPON  RAISERS 

"CASH  IN"  DID  YOU? 

One  in  your  immediate  section,  perhaps  a  neighbor,  who  made  DOLLARS  on 
CAPONS  where  you  lost  on  ROOSTERS.  He  will  gladly  explain  to  you  how  it  is 
done.  Change  your  young  roosters  to  CAPONS  the  GEO.  BEUOY  wav  and  cash  in 
this  season  like  these  TEN  THOUSAND  people  do  every  year.  Get  acquainted  with 
that  CAPONIZING  neighbor;  you  might  like  him,  and  it  means  money  in  your 
pocket  without  additional  expense.  At  your  request  I  will  send  you  his  address, 
including  without  cost  to  you  a  copy  of  ROOSTER  or  CAPON  illustrated,  explaining 
how  Geo.  Beuoy  won  the  GRAND  CHAMPION  PRIZE  for  best  CAPON  EXHIBIT 
at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  1915,  and  ten  other  first 
prizes  on  chickens.  For  a  dime,  ten  cents  coin  or  stamps,  you  will  get  all  prepaid 
Geo.  Beuoy's  "What's  a  Capon  and  Why."  Regular  fourth  edition,  50c  a  copy. 
With  the  world's  champion  capon  in  natural  colors  on  cover.  Seventy-six  big  pages 
in  all. 

This  information  will  both  make  and  save  you  money.  Say  exactly  what  you 
want,  sign  your  name  plain,  and  write  at  once. 

GEO.  BEUOY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  65,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANSAS 


ARMSTRONG'S  QUALITY  ORPINGTONS  ARE  WINNERS 

FOURTH  BUFF  PEN  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


At  the  Kansas  State  Show, 
Wichita,  Jan.  10-15,  1916. 


Buff. 
1-2-3  Crck 

1-  3  Hen 

2-  4  Cockerel 
2-4  Pullet 
1-2  Pen 


White. 
1-3  Cock 

1-  4  Hen 

3-4  Cockerel 
5  Pullet 

2-  3  Pen 


Lost  first  on  Buff  Cockerel  and  Pullet,  to  birds 
imported  from  England.  Buff  Orpington  Ducks:  1-2 
drake,  1-2  duck. 

A  lot  of  good  breeders  cheap,  quality  considered. 
Eggs  now. 

E.  W.  ARMSTRONG       -       -       WICHITA,  KANSAS 
401  South  Loraine  Avenue. 


were  too  far  apart  for  comparison.  As 
f  r  the  "better  birds  at  home,"  liome  was 
no  place  for  them  when  the  greatest 
show  of  the  country  was  open  to  them 
at  San  Francisco.  Here  was  the  great 
show  of  the  nation,  open  to  all  the 
world  for  competition,  and  the  American 
Poultry  Association  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  Here  was  the 
logical  place  to  show  the  best  birds,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  birds  of 
the  country  were  there.  All  honor  to 
those  who  dared  to  go  there  and  show 
their  birds  in  competition  with  the 
world's  best.  Having  "dared  and  won," 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  praise  and 
credit  for  such  an  achievement. 

The  Kansas  branch  of  the  Panama 
Commission  very  kindly  furnished  funds 
for  transportation,  feed,  and  care  of 
Kansas  birds  to  and  from  the  exposi- 
tion, and  we  are  sure  the  poultry  breed- 
ers of  Kansas  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
commission  for  their  consideration  of 
the  Kansas  hen. 


The  popularity  of  the  old  standard 
varieties  of  fowls  at  the  great  Panama 
Show  is  shown  by  the  great  numbers  ex- 
hibited of  these  breeds.   There  were  over 


were  won,  over  forty  of  them  being  blue 
ribbons.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the 
way  the  Kansas  hen  was  dressed  that 
he  had  to  break  into  verse,  as  follows: 

The  Kansas  Hen  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Kansas  hen  was  dressed  in  blue, 
The  latest  style  in  fashion's  view; 
Dainty  and  neat,  a  fowl  complete, 
Without  a  flaw  from  head  to  feet. 

She  went  out  West  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
And  meant  to  give  their  hens  a  tip 
Of  how  they,  dressed  in  Gay  Paree, 
And  she  certainly  did,  as  all  could  see. 

There  were  hens  galore,  all  shapes  and  Size, 

Made  up  to  please  the  judges'  eyes; 

And  dressed  in  robes  of  every  hue, 

But  the  Kansas  hen  was  dressed  in  blue. 

The  Mayor  of  Frisco,  gallant  and  gay, 
Fell  in  love  with  her  there  one  day, 
Offered  her  gold  with  him  to  roam, 
She  simply  said,  "No  place  like  home." 

Other  states  had  hens  in  yellow, 
Dressed  to  charm  the  western  fellow; 
But  the  only  chicken  that  pleased  the  view 
Was  the  Kansas  hen  all  dressed  in  blue. 

Some  hens  were  dressed  in  green  and  white, 
But  the  Kansas  hen  outshone  them  quite; 
Her  robes  of  blue  just  caught  the  eye 
Of  everyone  who  was  passing  by. 

Plumage  perfect,  condition  fine. 

Legs  and  toes  and  shape  divine; 

She  was  some  chicken,  I  tell  you, 

Was  that  Kansas  hen  all  dressed  in  blue. 


MOORE  &  MOORE'S  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  FOR  SALE 

An  Established  Strain  of  Winners. 
OUR  BIRDS  WON  5TH  PEN  AND  7TII  COCK,  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

We  own  four  of  the  best  cock  birds  in  Kansas — each  one  of  them  a  State  Show- 
blue  ribbon  winner.  Cocks,  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  also  eggs.  Write  us. 
We  can  supply  you. 

Moore  &  Moore,  1239  Larimer  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas 


Black  Langshan  Cockerels 

Bred  from  Frisco  World's  Fair  winners. 

Extra  good  pen  headers  from  $3  to  $5 
each.  Some  with  score  cards  from  Judge 
Heimlich.  Choice  eggs,  $5  for  fifteen;  me- 
dium, $3  for  fifteen;  range,  $6  for  100. 
Some  choice  White  Langshan  cockerels  at 
$3  to  $5  each.    Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen. 

H.  M.  Palmer,  Florence,  Kan. 

MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE 
COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Vi  on  the  blue  ribbon  on  cockerels  at  three 
large  shows.  Farm  flock  headed  bv  brother 
to  my  grand  champion  cockerel  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  which  also  won  silver  cup 
and  special  ribbon  for  best  S.  C.  Red  male. 
One  hundred  eggs  for  $5:  fifty  for  $2.75. 
Virite  for  copy  of  mv  mating  list. 
II.  A.  MEIER,  Box  86,  ABILENE,  KANSAS 


Regal  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  High  Winners  at  the  Big  Wichita  Show, 
191C. 

They  are  the  birds  that  get  there  every 
time.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  birds  you  are 
looking  for,  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  youngsters. 
Cockerels,  $2.50  and  above.  Good  breeding 
pullets,  $2  to  $4.  Everything  sent  on  ap- 
proval, to  return  at  my  expense. 

Eggs  in  season.     Ask  for  mating  list. 

J.  M.  Taylor,  McCune,  Kansas 


HUBBARD'S  SILVER  WYANDOTTES 

Hubbard's  Silver  Wyandottes  continue  their 
great  winnings.  At  World's  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 4th  and  7th  cock,  1st  and  7th  cockerel. 
4th  and  5th  hen,  1st  and  2d  pullet,  1st  pen, 
prove  them  second  to  none.  Nice  breeding 
birds  at  $3,  $5  and  $10  each. 
I,,  p.  HUBBARD      -      TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  imported  cocks,  "King"  and  "Lord"  Barron,  will  head  some  great  laying 
pens.    These  cocks  are  pedigreed  by  dams  with  records  of  265  and  270  eggs. 

"Criterion  King,"  the  cockerel  that  headed  my  pen  that  won  the  blue  ribbon  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,   heads  another  strong  pen. 

These  and  others  are  some  of  the  good  things  we  offer  the  farmer  and  poultry- 
man  who  wants  egg  producers  from  The  World's  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 

C.  W.  UNRUH  CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

BREEDER  OF  CRITERIONS 


MY  BUFF  COCHINS  WON  AT  FRISCO 

First  and  Second  Cock,  First  and  Third  Hen,  First  Cockerel,  First  Pullet,  First  Pen. 

At  Kansas  State  Show  my  cockerel  was  the  champion  bird  of  the  show,  and  at 
Nebraska  State  Show  I  won  all  first  honors. 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

J.  C.  BAUGHMAN     -     -  - 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


STOVER'S  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS 

Winners  of  Third  Yearling  Tom  and  Third  Hen  at  Frisco. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  winners  of  first  cock,  third  cockerel,  third  pen  and  fourth 
hen,  Wichita,  Kansas,  January,  1916. 

Also  breeders  of  choice  Partridge  Rocks  and  Silver  Campines.  Stock  and  eggs 
in  season. 


STOVER  &  STOVER 


FREDONIA,  KANSAS 


Meyers'  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

For  twelve  years  good  enough  to  win  at  big  shows.  At  San  Francisco,  on  one 
young  pair,  I  won  first  cockerel,  second  pullot.  First  prize  yearling  cock  was  bred 
and  raised  by  me.  My  stock  has  won,  this  year,  all  firsts  at  Missouri  and  Kansas 
State  Shows,  also  silver  cups  and  gold  specials. 

Eggs  from  the  finest  matings  I  ever  owned,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  eggs  from  my  yards,  headed  by  first  cockerel  at  Kansas  State 
and  second  cockerel  at  Missouri  State  Shows,  $4  per  fifteen.     Free  catalog. 

Mrs.  Clyde  H.  Meyers,  Woodland  Farm,  Fredonia,  Kansas 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  WINNERS 

At  Such  Shows  as  San  Francisco  World's  Fair  and  Kansas  State  Poultry  Federation. 

Stock  of  the  same  blood  lines  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  readv.  Also 
Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks.  Descriptive  circular  free,  send  for  it.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins 


Route  1,  Effingham,  Kansas 


HARTZELL'S  HOUDANS 


At  Frisco  on  two  entries  won  first  hen,  second  cock,  Peggie  No.  2,  also  won  four 
specials  on  best  color,  shape,  crested  and  championship  Houdan  female  of  show. 
Pen  each  of  Black  and  White  Langshans.  When  in  need  of  eggs  that  will  produce 
the  right  birds,  write 


E.  C.  HARTZELL,  Rossville,  Kansas. 
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"Never  faile 
eg 


"I  never  failed  on  either  corn 
or  wheat"  —  says  Neeley  Scranton, 
whose  farm  is  near  Pryor,  in 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

along  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

"I  cameto  Mayes  County  5  years  ago  and  paid 
$35  per  acre  for  my  farm  of  120  acres.  My 
principal  crop  is  wheat  and  I  raise  from  17 
to  30  bushels  per  acre  every  year.  What  I  am 
doing  others  near  me  are  doing.  I  came  here 
from  Missouri  and  never  regretted  coming." 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  farmers  there 
make  good  money  when  you  consider  the 
good  climate.  First,  there  s  a  long  growing 
season;  plowing  begins  in  February  and 
harvests  extend  into  December  (yet  summer 
temperatures  are  no  higher  than  up  north.) 
Second,  short  winters,  so  mild  that  stock  can 
graze  nearly  the  whole  year  and  need  little 
or  no  shelter— that  brings  winter  expenses 
way  down.  And  remember,  Eastern  Okla- 
homa is  in  the  rich,  level  land  section  where 
the  rainfall  is  as  great  as  in  Missouri,  Iowa  or 
Illinois  — 40  to  45  inches,  well  distributed 
through  the  growing  season.  As  the  U.  S. 
Oov't  says,  "Eastern  Oklahoma  is  exception- 
ally  favorable  for  agriculture'  and  farmers 
wbogo  there  prove  that  this  statement  is  true. 

Send  for  free  booklets 

published  by  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm 
Bureau,  composed  of  bankers  and  business 
men  who  have  no  land  to  sell  but  are  inter- 
ested  solely  in  inducing  practical,  substantial 
farmers  to  settle  and  develop  the  fine  farm 
landjj_  there— lands  at  $10  to  $60  per  acre. 

which  will  raise  as  high  as  30  bu. 
of  wheat.  75  bu.  of  corn,  80  bu.  of 
oats  and  6tonsof  alfalfaaseason. 
Write  for  these  booklets  now! 
R.W  Hockaday, 
Colonization  Agent,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
1524  Railway  Exchange.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


Fresh.  Reliable,  Pure 
pflS^BIKjHSfilj^A  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  10  CENTS 
we  will  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  .  .  .  .  20o 
1  pkg.  Princess  Radish  .         .         •         .  lOe 

1  pkg.  Self-Growing  Celery  .         .         .  SOe 

1  ptiff.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  ...  16fl 
1  pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettnee  .  .  .  10« 
Also  12  Varieties  Choiee  Flower  Seeds  .         .  He 

$1.00 

Write  today !  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
243  Rose  8t.  Rockford,  Illinois 


OPD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford.  111. 


Free  for  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  Bucceaa  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  big,  red, 
berriea  from  June  to  November.  We 
bave  counted  480  berries,  blossome 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETERITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Alsoa 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
seed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailintr  expense 
or  not.  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766  ,  Osage,  Iowa, 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6  00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100:  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
J2.BOperlO0.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  fintnlnr. 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  r  166  US  let  1 9g 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
v  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
•tart,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  f uli 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
KuaranttL-d,  scarified  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    BOX  967     CLARINDA,  IOWA 

Ct\  DDCCflC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
,  DU  DnCCUO  Free— New  100-page 
)  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  2eese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  EgRs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Freo  Book. 
P.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box8l5     Mankato.  Minn. 


EGGS  ON  QUALITY  BASIS 


Continued  From  Page  Four 


financial  incentive  for  the  producer  to 
market  his  eggs  frequently  in  warm 
weather,  to  keep  the  male  bird  away 
from  the  laying  flock  so  there  will  be 
only  infertile  eggs  to  dispose  of,  or  to 
keep  the  small  and  dirty  eggs  at  home. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer  or 
farmer's  wife  who  takes  eggs  to  town 
should  not  be  ambitious  to  top  the 
market  with  the  product  offered. 

It  lias  been  shown  by  careful  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  in  Kansas,  where  the 
conditions  are  possibly  worse  than  they 
are  in  Missouri.  95  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
sold  might  be  graded  as  "firsts,"  even  in 
the  very  warmest  weather,  if  a  few 
simple  precautions  were  observed. 

RESULTS    IN  OPERATION. 

The  same  dealer  who  changed  from  the 
case-count  to  the  graded  basis  on  the 
first  of  June  took  the  first  day  917 
dozen  eggs  for  which  he  paid  $134.51  on 
the  basis  of  15£  cents  for  firsts  and  124 
cents  for  seconds.  There  were  663  dozen 
firsts,  which  brought  $102.76  at  15* 
cents.  If  these  had  been  sold  at  14  cents 
— the  flat  price  he  was  paying  the  day 
before — they  would  have  brought  $92.82. 
In  other  words,  the  people  wno  brought 
in  these  first  class  eggs  took  home  with 
them  almost  $10  more  than  they  would 
have  received  on  the  old  basis.  They 
sold  as  an  average,  30  dozen  eggs  each, 
which  means  that  each  one  of  them  took 
away  about  forty- five  cents  more  under 
the  new  system  than  they  would  have 
under  the  old  system.  Those  who 
marketed  the  254  dozen  of  second  class 
eggs  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen 
received  $31.75  instead  of  the  $35.56 
which  they  would  have  received  on  the 
old  basis.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

While  this  dealer  paid  a  little  over  $4 
more  for  his  eggs  that  day  than  he 
would  have  paid  on  the  old  basis,  he  is  a 
business  man  rather  than  a  speculator, 
and  he  expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  be- 
cause he  knew  exactly  what  his  goods 
were  going  to  cost  him.  When  he  quoted 
a  car  of  firsts  in  Boston  or  a  ear  of  sec- 
onds for  New  Mexico,  he  did  not  have  to 
guess  how  many  rotten  eggs  he  was 
going  to  have  to  throw  but,  or  how  many 
seconds  he  would  have  to  buy  before  he 
could  get  the  requisite  number  of  firsts. 
He  knew  what  his  eggs  were  going  to 
cost  him,  and  he  was  able  to  quote  these 
at  much  less  hazard  than  under  the  old 
system. 

The  figures  given  simply  represent 
what  occurred  the  first  day  that  the  new 
basis  of  quotation  went  into  effect,  and 
before  there  was  any  opportunity  for  the 
new  method  to  bring  about  improvement. 
It  simply  showed  what  the  eggs  brought 
on  the  new  basis  as  compared  with  the 
old  basis.  As  it  worked  out  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  proportion  of  seconds 
hand  dwindled  60  per  cent.  This  simply 
meant  that  the  farmers  finding  that  they 
got  more  money  for  a  better  product 
took  a  better  product  to  market. 

SHOULD  DEMAND  GRADING  OF  EGGS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
quality  basis  is  the  only  one  that  will 
do  justice  to  the  thrifty  farmer  who  can 
and  will  sell  good  eggs.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  recognized  that  there  must  be 
a  re-adjustment  in  the  trade  when  this 
system  or  method  is  adopted.  The 
grocer  and  general  merchant  cannot  very 
well  purchase  eggs  on  a  quality  basis, 
because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  his  other 
business.  This  means  that  as  the  de- 
mand for  this  system  of  egg-buying 
grows,  the  trade  will  probably  tend  to 
pass  from  the  general  merchant  to  the 
cash  buyer  of  farm  produce.  Very  fre- 
quently as  a  matter  of  self-protection, 
the  honest,  progressive  dealer  is  kept 
from  quoting  on  the  quality  basis  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  farmers  do 
not  understand  it.  They  are  suspicious 
of  it,  and  instead  of  waiting  to  find  out 
how  their  returns  will  come  out,  sell  to  a 
case-count  buyer  who  quotes  them  a  con- 
siderably lower  price,  but  who  pays  for 
all  the  eggs  he  takes. 

"Grade  those  eggs"  should  be  the 
slogan  of  every  person  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  poultry  production.  Grading 
means  more  profit  for  the  farmer,  a 
standardized  product  for  shipper,  packer 
and  consumer,  and  a  greater  outlet  for 
breeding  stock. 

Producing  better  eggs  is  a  farm  prob- 
lem. Paying  better  prices  is  a  dealer's 
problem.  Both  are  fairly  simple.  Both 
require  special  care.  Neither  will  be 
fully  solved  unless  the  other  is  solved  at 
the  same  time. 

The  production  of  eggs  of  the  best 
quality  involves  considerable  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  not  already  taking  these  pains, 
because  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  doing 
all  his  work  well,  will  not  do  so  unless 


he  is  paid  for  his  trouble.  The  only 
way  of  getting  at  him  is  to  touch  his 
pocketbook. 

Experience  with  Capons. 

A  capon  is  an  unsexed  male  bird, 
usually  of  the  chicken  family.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  increase  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  flesh.  It  is  much  easier  to 
make  a  capon  than  it  is  to  perform  a 
similar  operation  on  any  other  animal. 

The  price  you  will  be  able  to  get  for 
them  will  depend  on  where  you  are  lo- 
cated. It  is  safe  to  figure,  however,  that 
capons  will  bring  you  twice  as  much  a 
pound  as  the  average  price  of  hens  on 
the  same  market.  That  his  been  my 
experience. 

I  am  situated  in  a  section  where  the 
local  produce  market  is  not  good.  We 
sell  all  our  capons  on  the  Kansas  City 
market,  220  miles  away.  The  last  few 
seasons  we  have  realized  an  average 
price  of  21  cents  a  pound  live  weight  for 
our  capons.  The  average  weight  has 
been  a  trifle  over  ten  pounds  each  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  During  this  time 
I  have  marketed  from  125, to  150  capons 
each  year. 

At  the  time  these  birds  were  oper- 
ated on,  the  market  for  that  kind  of 
stuff  was  overstocked  and  we  could  not 
have  realized  over  20  cents  each  for 
them.  So  you  see  a  hundred  capons 
would  have  sold  as  frys  on  the  market 
for  only  twenty  dollars.  By  caponizing 
and  holding  a  few  months  we  actually 
sold  them  for  over  $200.    Not  only  have 


Guaranteed  to  cure 
horses  of  g.  and  s.  s. 


Don't  call  a  veterinary  just  be- 
cause  your  horse  has  galls  and 
sore  shoulders.  You  can  cure 
him  completely  (we  guarantee 
it)  if  you  use 


Acts  as  collar  and  pad  combined. 
Stuffed  with  the  purest,  cleanest  cot- 
ton, which  will  not  pack  or  harden. 
Protects  the  neck  from  irritation. 

Fits  any  shaped  neck— adjusts 
Itself— and  automatically  dis- 
tributes load  evenly.  Easy 
draft.    Cures  while  horse 

works.  Made  of  best  white  Bail 
duck— trimmed  in  extra  heavy 
leather.  Soft  and  pliable  in  all 
weather.  Hame  straps  are  at- 
tached. Over  12.000.000  cold. 
Sold  by  most  dealers— $1.25  up. 

Buy  a  Lankford 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  Bell 
Lankford  Collars,  send  postal 
for  particulars  and  prices. 
POWERS  MFG.  CO. 

Department  17 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
This  Trade- Mark 
protects 
sou  when 

buying 
horse 
collars. 


RELIABLE  TDCCC 
WINFIELD    ■  nCCO 

PTJRE-BRED— TRUE  TO  NAME 
Direct  from  Grower  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 


COOPER  &  ROGERS 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRIZE 
CAPONS,  PANAMA-PACIFIC 


Box  "A" 


Winfield,  Kansas. 


IKIIltl)  Mill 


E:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Go  rider's  »E 
EEEE  Barred  Rocks  :E:iil™ 

'.»"!•"  MY  MOTTO— THE  GOLDEN  RULE  »■■■» 
mm  inm  Correspondence  Solicited  •■  

::::■■!  Box664F  7;;";™  Wichita,  Kansas 


MMIUEJIIIHimillltll 


BIG  MONEYin  FRUIT 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  NOW 

Direct  to  you  from  our  nurseries.   Big  4- 
lew,  different,  original  fruit 
nd  planting  guide  FREE. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Dept.   21ft  Waterloo.  Iowa 


we  done  this  one  year,  but  have  been 
doing  it  each  season  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  so  you  see  it  is  no  experi- 
ment. Of  course  it  took  some  extra  feed 
to  finish  them  out,  but  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  gain  we  made.  On  the 
average  and  under  the  same  conditions 
it  costs  about  the  same  to  produce  a 
fully  matured  capon  as  it  would  a  hen 
of  the  same  age. 

Half  the  chickens  hatched  each  year 
are  males.  It  seems  to  me  that  about 
the  only  way  to  realize  a  profit  from 
this  half  of  your  flock  is  to  make  capons 
of  them.  —  George  Beuoy,  Chautauqua 
County. 

Fowls  will  keep  themselves  free  from 
vermin  during  the  winter  months  if 
given  a  convenient  place  to  dust.  A  box 
30  inches  square  and  12  inches  deep  may 
be  built  in  one  corner  of  the  pen,  or  such 
a  box  may  be  made  with  legs  fo  as  to 
raise  it  16  inches  off  the  floor.  Almost 
any  fine  dry  powder  will  make  good 
dusting  material.  The  particles  should 
be  fine  enough  so  that  they  will  choke 
up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  parasites 
which  live  on  the  fowl's  body.  Equal 
parts  of  loam,  sand  and  sifted  coal  aslies, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  little  kerosene 
oil  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed,  is 
often  used  for  the  dust. 


Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


SEED 

Potatoes 
Seed 
Corn 

Onion  sets  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden 
seed.    Send  for  our  catalog.    It  is  free, 
j   HAYES  SEED  HOUSE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE 
TREES  2c  AND  UP 

!  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Straw- 
berry Vines,  Nuts,  etc.  GENUINE  HALE 
BUDDED  from  Bearing:  J.  H.  HALE  TREES. 
GENUINE  Delirious  Apples.     Catalog  Free. 

!   Tenn.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  53,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Don't  you  want  strawberries  all 
summer?  All  it  takes  to  know  how 
to  get  them  is  to  send  for  ray  big  3- 
colored  book  on  how  to  grow,  pick 
and  pack  strawberries.  A  handsome 
free  booklet  sent.  Write  today  to 
J.  A.  BAUER.  Judsonla.  Ark. 
Lock  Bon  No.  38.  Dept.  K. 


Sprouted  oats  have  proven  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  chickens  during  winter 
months.  The  oats  may  be  sprouted  in 
a  regular  sprouter,  in  trays  by  the  kit- 
chen stove,  in  the  cellar,  on  dirt  or  on 
burlap.  The  trick  is  to  soak  the  oats 
with  water,  spread  them  out  in  the 
light,  and  keep  them  warm  and  moist 
until  the  blades  are  from  three  to  six 
inches  long.  A  successful  feeder  soaks 
the  oats  for  twenty-four  hours,  spreads 
them  in  a  shallow  box  and  places  it  in 
the  cellar.  Frequently  an  inch  or  more 
of  sand  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  upon  which  the  oats  are  sprouted. 

The  small  breeds  generally  are  consid- 
ered most  economical  year-round  egg 
producers,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  medium  breeds  are  good  winter  lay- 
ers. They  are  not  so  easily  upset  by 
cold  wind*  and  rain. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  .two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry.  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape.  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
hearii»g  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Home- Made  Brooders 

Brooders  with  warm  dirt  doors  save  incu- 
bator chocks.  Any  brooder  can  be  changed 
to  this  Kind.  Send  us  five  to  eight  names 
of  friends  who  use  incubators  and  we  v/ill 
tell  you  Just  how  to  change  your  old  brooder 
or  to  build  these  from  an  ordinary  box.  We 
i  will  also  tell  you  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  N'AMES. 
THIS  WILL  SAVE  YOU  $100.00  THIS  SUM- 
MER. SEND  NAMES  TODAY. 
|  KAMI  I    REMEDY   CO.,  Blackwell,  OUIa. 

SURE  CURE  FOR 

in   oats.     Simple  to 
treat.    Sent  direct  on 
trial  where  we  have  no  agent.  Free  booklet.  Local  agents 
wanted.    Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.     ■     ATLANTA.  N.  Y. 


Sporicide 


Smut 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.  ZILLER.  HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 
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GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


Nature  provides  grasses  and  tender 
shoots  to  supply  sueculency  to  laying 
liens.  In  winter  when  these  tender  shoots 
are  not  available,  feed  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage,  mangels,  beets  and  the  like. 

Silage  for  Pure  Bred  Cattle. 

Breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  are  find- 
ing that  silage  is  a  splendid  feed  to  de- 
velop their  young  growing  animals.  The 
first  year  that  Moses  Brothers  and  Clay- 
ton of  Barton  County,  fed  silage  to  their 
beef  bulls  they  came  out  of  tlie  winter  in 
so  much  better  condition  than  had  the 
stock  of  other  years,  that  they  were  able 
to  sell  them  at  a  considerable  advance  in 
price.  They  had  made  better  growth  and 
had  a  more  thrifty  appearance  than  bulls 
wintered  on  dry  feed. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  G.  L. 
Mathws  of  Edwards  County,  a  similar 
claim  was  made.  Mr.  Mathews  reports 
that  his  bulls  have  been  doing  especially 
well  the  present  season.  Most  of  the 
bulls  have  already  been  sold  at  prices 
higher  than  he  ever  received  before.  He 
attributes  this  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  silage  in  their  rations  made  them 
more  attractive  to  buyers.  On  this  farm 
they  are  feeding  22  pounds  of  kafir  sil- 
age daily  to  the  coming  yearling  cattle, 
and  about  32  pounds  to  the  mature  cat- 
tle. In  addition  they  are  given  one  feed 
daily  of  alfalfa,  with  an  occasional 
change  to  kafir  or  cane  fodder.  This 
breeder  recognizes  the  fact  that  bull 
calves  cannot  be  grown  out  properly 
without  some  grain,  and  he  has  been 
feeding  the  young  bulls  about  five 
pounds  of  oats  daily. 

Frequently  breeders  make  the  mistake 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PEN  THAT  WON 
IN  NATIONAL  CONTEST  AT  THE 
MISSOURI  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
— RECORD,  939  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR 


of  underfeeding  the  young  animals.  The 
man  who  would  sell  pure  bred  bulls  to 
the  best  advantage  must  have  them  as 
large  as  possible  by  the  time  they  are  a 
year  old.  Farmers  buying  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes  are  not  very  much  im- 
pressed with  undersized  yearlings.  They 
may  grow  out  all  right,  but  the  breeder 
should  see  that  they  are  grown  out  be- 
fore he  offers  them  if  he  expects  to  make 
good  sales. 

Mr.  Mathews  filled  his  silo  last  fall 
with  kafir  and  Sumac  cane.  The  crop 
was  unusually  heavy.  He  estimates  that 
it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  cents  a 
ton  for  filling  and  probably  not  to  exceed 
25  cents  a  ton  for  growing.  This  cer- 
tainly makes  remarkably  cheap  feed. 
The  year  before  it  cost  much  more  as  the 
yield-  was  not  more  than  three,  or  four 
tons  an  acre,  and  the  cost  of  filling  was 
greater  because  it  was  necessary  to  go 
over  so  much  more  ground. 

E.  L.  Barrier,  a  cattle  breeder  of 
Greenwood  County,  recently  wrote  us  his 
experience  in  using  silage  for  his  cattle. 
In  1914  he  put  200  tons  of  silage  in  his 
silo  at  a  cost  of  $200.  The  crop  was 
two-thirds  cane  and  one-third  kafir  and 
grew  on  twenty-two  acres.  He  sold 
some  of  this  silage  at  .$3.50  a  ton,  this 
making  it  worth  at  the  rate  of  $22.50  an 
acre.  Mr.  Barrier  warns  breeders  against 
considering  the  silage  as  a  concentrate. 
Unless  it  has  considerable  grain  in  it, 
some  more  concentrated  feed  will  have  to 
be  added.  His  breeding  herd  of  cows  is 
kept  mainly  on  silage  and  alfalfa  hay. 
A  little  cottonseed  meal  is  usually  fed 
to  the  calves  and  to  cattle  on  which  he 
is  anxious  to  make  a  good  gain.  In  feed- 
ing the  breeding  cows  30  to  40  pounds 
of  silage  daily,  with  some  alfalfa  hay  in 
addition,  they  will  usually  make  good 
gains.  The  calves  will  not  eat  more 
than  half  as  much  silage,  and  must  have 
some  grain  or  concentrate.  Mr.  Barrier 
estimates  that  for  feeding  his  breeding 
cattle,  silage  is  worth  from  $2.50  to  $5 
a  ton,  depending  on  the  price  of  other 
feeds  and  the  quantity  of  grain  there  is 
in  the  silage. 


Grainfield;  26,  Bunker  Hill;  28-29,  Rus- 
sell; March  1-2,  Abilene.  Speakers — 
Carl  P.  Thompson,  specialist  in  animal 
husbandry,  and  Miss  Mary  Hoover, 
special  in  home  economics. 

February  21,  Kipp;  22,  Gypsum;  24, 
Little  River;  25,  Windom;  20;  Bushton; 
28,  29,  Lacrosse;  March  1,  McCracken; 
2,  Brownell;  3,  Ransom;  4,  Utica;  6, 
Raymond.  Speakers — P.  E.  Crabtree  and 
Miss  Louise  Caldwell. 

February  21,  Hoyt;  22,  Potter;  23-24, 
Oskaloosa;  25,  Richland;  20,  Overbrook; 
28,  Delavan.  Speakers — Ross  M.  Sher- 
wood, specialist  in  poultry,  and  Miss 
Stella  Mather,  specialist  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

February  21,  Ada;  22,  Barnard;  23-24, 
Lincoln;  25,  Waldo;  26,  Natoma;.  28, 
Plainville;  29,  Palco;  March  1-2,  Hoxie. 
Speakers — G.  E.  Thompson,  specialist  in 
crops,  and  Miss  Alice  Poulter,  specialist 
in  home  economics. 


Last  Circuit  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Below  is  given  the  schedule  for  the 
last  series  of  farm  and  home  institutes 
to  be  given  this  season: 

February  21,  Oakley;  22,  Grinnell;  23, 


Silo  Fair  Investment. 

E.  E.  Heacock,  of  Coffey  County, 
thinks  silage  and  silos  have  been  boomed 
a  little  too  much.    He  says: 

"I  am  not  knocking  on  the  silo,  and 
still  think  it  a  fair  investment.  It  will 
help  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  feed,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  'cure-all'  by  any 
means. 

"For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been 
using  kafir  and  cane  for  silage.  It  is 
more  easily  handled  and  makes  cheaper 
silage  than  does  corn,  but  ton  for  ton, 
we  do  not  think  it  is  as  good.  This  year 
we  had  to  use  immature  kafir,  and  while 
they  eat  it  all  right,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  very  much  feed  value  to  it.  Of  course, 
if  the  crop  had  been  cured  as  fodder  it 
would  have  been  poor  feed  and  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  as  in  the  silo. 

"The  cost  of  putting  the  crop  into  the 
silo  has  varied  with  us  from  thirty-five 
to  ninety  cents  a  ton." 


Co-Operative  Buying  of  Dairy  Cattle. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  of  co-oper- 
ative buying  of  dairy  cattle  pursued  in 
Marinette  County,  Wisconsin,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  advancement 
association  of  business  men  is  stated 
briefly  as  follows: 

When  a  man  desires  to  purchase  cattle 
on  time  he  files  an  application  with  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
county  advancement  association.  Through 
a  committee  the  association  looks  into 
the  merits  of  the  application.  If  the 
applicant  is  found  to  be  a  reliable  party 
and  so  equipped  that  he  can  make  good 
use  of  the  cattle  desired,  his  application 
is  accepted,  and  held  until  enough  appli- 
cations for  cattle  are  had  to  make  a 
carload.  When  there  are  calls  for  a  full 
carload  an  expert  dairyman  is  called 
upon  to  assist  in  selecting  the  cattle  and 
they  are  shipped  to  the  points  in  the 
county  nearest  the  applicants.  The  farm- 
ers are  notified  when  the  cattle  will  reach 
their  station,  where  they  take  the  ani- 
mals upon  arrival. 

When  the  cattle  are  turned  over  to 


FIRST  PRIZE  ANCONA  PULLET,  KAN- 
SAS   STATE    POULTRY    SHOW,  1915 

the  farmers,  a  chattel  mortgage  with  a 
note  for  the  purchase  price  are  given. 
The  banks  of  the  county  advance  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  cattle,  and 
hold  the  farmers'  notes  until  paid.  When 
applying  for  cattle  the  farmer  states  the 
kind  of  cattle  he  desires  and  about  the 
price  he  wishes  to  pay,  and  is  obliged  to 
take  the.  cattle  bought  for  him  when 
they  arrive.  The  cost  of  selecting  the 
cattle,  shipping  and  other  charges  are 
divided  pro  rata  on  the  shipment. — Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Register. 


The  average  producer,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  realize  the  importance  of  appearance 
as  a  factor  in  selling  goods  and  fre- 
quently is  careless  and  indifferent  in  pre- 
paring produce  for  market.  The  con- 
sumer, on  the  other  hand,  relies  very 
largely  upon  appearance  in  selecting  food 
supplies,  and  unattractive  articles  are 
passed  by  promptly. 


MAYER  Dry-Sox  Shoes  are  the  ideal  wet  weather  shoes.  They 
keep  your  feet  dry  and  warm  and  protect  you  from  rain,  snow 
and  slush,  because  they  have  a  cork  waterproof  filling  between 
inner  and  outer  sole,  pig's  bladder  between  upper  leather  and 
lining  and  rubber  welt  which  make  Dry-Sox  Shoes  as  near 


DRY-  SOX 
SHOES 

Give  unusual  wear  on  account  of  the  way 
they  are  made, oak  tanned  soles,  full  vamps 
— strong,  steel   shank — solid  counters. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the 
name  and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the 
•ole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

WemakeMayerHonorbilt  Shoes  in 
all  styles  for  men,  women, children; 
Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes,  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


water-proof  as  possible. 


Spring 
Step  Red 
Hug  Rubber  Heel 
Best  Qualrrj  Upper 
Animal  Pdrchmenf 

Inside  Kid  Lining 
'Animal  forchmenr 
Cork'fillinfl        <i>3*  eu«er) 
Solid  OakTenned  Out  Sole 
Rubber  welt. sewed  in  with  leather  well  Keeps  outdampnesj 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chancep  tvith  untried  machines  when  for  only 
110  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  cbarees  paid 
">  (East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
chines full:  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use)   Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.   In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
2000  machines  were  entered,  including  practically  every 
make,  styl--  and  price.    With  140  egg  Ironclad— the 
same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid,  for 
only  810,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Loekney,  Texas,  hatched  118 
Chicks  from  118  eggs  In  the  last  contest. 

DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Honey  back  U  Dot  satisfied. 


covered. depend  • 
able  hatcher  with  10-Year 
cheaply  construe-  Guarantee 
ted  machines.   Ironclads  are  not 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 
do  to  covet  up  poor  quality  of  material 
Ironclads  are  shipped  in  the  natural  color 
—you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  Retting- 

buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  -it  is   

Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.    Genuine  CahfSrnia  Red- 
wood, triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering.  Lariye 
egg  tray,  extra  deep  chick  nursery-hot  water  too  heat,  copper  tanks'! 
and  boiler,  self,  regulator.  Tycoa  Thermometer,   glass  in  door  and 

many  other  sp-cial  advantages  fully  explained  in  ferea  Catalog.   Write  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  advertis 

,l,R,0„WCL^P»'WCUBATOR  COMPANY,    Box  151      «    RACINE,  WIS. 


"Twas  nigh  onto  60  year 
ago  when  I  began 
with  Barteldes." 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

In  Bulk  and  at  Bulk  Prices! 

VEGETABLE  seeds,  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  slips, 
vines,  shrubs,  berry  plants,  fruit  trees— everything  for  the 
garden.   Barteldes'  seeds  have  grown  prize-winning  products 
for  upwards  of  60  years.  Get  our  beautiful  new  1916  catalog 
with  lowest  prices  for  garden  and  flower  seeds  in  bulk  and 
packet,  together  with  Pink  List  giving  prices  of  all  field 
seeds  in  quantities. 


Famous  Collection 
of  5  Packets  for 


IOC 


and  FREE  2 Be  COUPON 

BARTELDES'  DENVER  MARKET  LETTUCE, 
CRIMSON  GIANT  GLOBE  RADISH, 
KANSAS  STANDARD  TOMATO, 
BARTELDES'  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET, 
TALL  MIXED  NASTURTIUM,  all  for  10c 
together  with  25c  coupon  which  when  returned  to  us  will  be  accepted  as 
25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  $1.00  or  more.   With  $3.00  orders  we  will 
__!so  send  your  choice  of  Barteldes'  interesting  new  books  of  handy  refer- 
ence, the  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book.  Write  to  nearest  address. 

607  Massachusetts  St. ,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
607  Main  Street,   -    Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
607  Sixteenth  Street,  -  Denver,  Colorado 
The  Oldest  Seed  Bouse  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


BARTELDES  SEED  CO., 


CANADA  SEED  OATS 

ALBERTA,  Canada,  OATS:  Biggest,  heaviest  yielding  oats  in  the  world.  Everywhere  tried  have 
revolutionized  oat  growing.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  100  bushels  per  acre,  as  30,  40  and  SO  bushels  of 
common  varieties.  Sample  sent  FREE  on  request.  We  grow  and  bandle  all  the  best  varieties  of 
American  grown  Oats.  Write  today  for  our  big  Seed  Catalog  of  all  farm,  garden  and  flowerseeds, 
also  Nursery  stock.  We  can  save  you  money.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address.  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Both  nuttings.    Better  than  ever.    Silver  eup  and  sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs 
from  pens,  $3  and  $5  per  fifteen.    Utility,  $5  per  hundred.  Circular. 

C.  C.  LINDAMOOD,    Harvey  County.    WALTON,  KANSAS 


"Royalblue"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Hyperion"R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Are  bred  to  perfection  in  every  section,  and  win  admiration  and  approval  every- 
where. A  few  extra  fine  Cockerels.  Young  Hens  and  -Pullets  for  sale  Eggs  for 
hatching.     If  interested,  write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  mating  list 


L.  E.  LEFTWICH 


Winfield,  Kansas 
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No.  382  Single  Row 
Flat  Drop  Lister 

This  is  a  Two  Wheel  Chain  Drive  Corn 
Lister,  equipped  with  our  new  Flat  Drop 
Hoppers.  Shovel  or  Disc  Coverers;  discs 
either  12  or  14  inch.  Equipment  includes 
Subsoiler,  Rolling  Cutter,  Four  Horse 
Evener  and  Neckyoke.  Loose  Ground 
Lister  Attachment  on  special  order. 


"It's  the  Way  We 
Build  Them." 


Large  tilting  hoppers  of  a  new  and  improved  pat 
tern.  Larger  diameter  of  plates  insures  cell"*  611 
ing  with  greater  accuracy.  Rim  of  plates  projects 
tinder  ledge  in  hopper  bottom,  and  small  seeds  such 
es  kafir  corn,  cannot  bind  between  edge  of  the  plate 
end  side  of  hopper.  No  extra  "false"  plates  are 
required  when  planting  kafir  corn,  milo  maize,  etc. 
We  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  plates  for  corn,  and 
will  furnish  special  plates  for  smaller  seeds. 

Other  features  of  the  No.  382  Lister  are:  Level- 
ing device  which  keeps  bottom  in  proper  relation 
to  ground  regardless  of  depth;  soft  center  steel  bot- 
tom; automatic  throw-out;  bottom  easily  remova- 
ble; 34  inch  wheels  with  flat  or  concave  tires  and 
removable  dust  proof  wheel  boxes  equipped  with 
hard  oil  screw  caps. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest  P  &  O  House 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 
Canton,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses:  Dallas,  Tex.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Portland,  Ore.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Denver,  Col, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


'Upside-Down  Farm' 

The  most  interesting 
farm  story  in  years.  It 
tells  how  Frank  Bower 
made  the  old  farm  produce 
double  crops  —  without  a  pound 
of  fertilizer. 

Get  This  New  Farm  Story! 

Every  member  of  the  family  will  en- 
joy it.  Send  no  money — just  ask  for 
it  on  a  postal.  We  will  mail  a  hand- 
some cloth-bound  copy  on  approval. 
Read  it  first.  Then  either  send  us 
25c  or  return  book  after  30  days. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Pub.  Co. 
70  W.  Cass  Street 
Albion,  Mich. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


NY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
L  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers*  money-saving 
proposition.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  61 1  Union  Bldr,And»rson,Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.   De«  Moines,  la.     Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
6 1 1  Exoh»ngc  iildj.  Q  j  j  InlUua  Bid;,  g  |  |  Lin  Stock  Ex.  Bllg. 


New  Edition  of 


Modern  Silage  Methods' 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— homemade,  stave, 
brick, cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
,  —impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov. 1914,covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
^Mailed  for  10c.  9  Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


LIME  NOT  A  FERTILIZER 


SUBSCRIBER  G.  D.,  Osage  City, 
writes  that  he  has  covered  his  up- 
land farm  with  a  coat  of  barnyard 
manure  during  the  last  two  years.  He 
asks  if  it  would  pay  him  to  give  it  an 
application  of  pulverized  limestone,  at  a 
cost  of  two  dollars  a  ton.  He  also  asks 
the  value  of  this  pulverized  limestone  as 
fertilizer. 

Lime  is  purchased  and  applied  to  soils 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or 
neutralizing  soil  acidity.  Very  few  agri- 
cultural plants  thrive  in  acid  soils.  Such 
soils  may  be  rich  in  plant  food  but  the 
bacterial  agencies  necessary  to  convert 
this  plant  food  into  such  form  that  it  can 
be  used,  cannot  live  where  acid  is  pres- 
ent. Lime  cannot,  therefore,  be  cor- 
rectly spoken  of  as  a  fertilizer.  It  may 
be  very  necessary  to  the  production  of 
profitable  crops,  but  it  is  not  because  it 
adds  plant  food.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance there  may  be  no  need  whatever, 
for  the  application  of  lime.  In  localities 
where  there  is  much  limestone  cropping 
out  on  the  hills,  the  wash  usually  keeps 
the  soil  lying  below  supplied  with  lime 
enough.  A  test  only  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  soil  in  question  needs 
lime. 

There  are  certain  weeds  which  indicate 
acid  soil.  For  example,  the  common 
sheep  sorrel  and  the  horse-tail  rush  grow 
in  such  soil.  What  is  known  as  the 
litmus  paper  test  may  be  applied.  Ordi- 
nary blue  litmus  paper  can  be  obtained 
from  the  druggist.  To  test  the  soil,  take 
a  handful  of  it  that  is  moist  enough  to 
make  into  a  ball.  Break  this  mud  ball 
into  halves  and  place  a  piece  of  the  blue 
litmus  paper  between  the  halves,  press- 
ing the  ball  together  again.  After  about 
five  minutes,  break  it  open.  If  the  paper 
is  pink  in  color,  the  soil  is  acid.  If  it  is 
unchanged,  it  may  be  considered  as  free 
from  acid. 

If  our  correspondent's  soil  is  acid,  pul- 
verized limestone  at  two  dollars  a  ton 
can  be  profitably  applied.  This  pulver- 
ized limestone  can  be  spread  at  the  rate 
of  two  to  four  tons  an  acre.  There  is  no 
danger  from  burning  as  is  the  case  where 
quicklime  is  applied.  This  amount  of 
lime  will  supply  reserve  enough  to  cor- 
rect any  soil  acidity  for  several  years. 

Cane  Silage  for  Milk  Cows. 

W.  R.  M.,  Osage  County,  asks  if  cane 
silage  is  good  for  milk  cows.  Also  if 
it  is  as  good  as  kafir  or  corn  silage. 

This  point  has  been  discussed  in  KAN- 
SAS Farmer  a  good  many  times.  Pound 
for  pound,  average  cane  silage  is  probably 
not  as  high  in  digestible  nutrients  as 
good  corn  silage.  Silage  from  any  of  the 
commonly  used  crops  varies  greatly  in 
value.  A  poor,  immature  crop  of  corn 
placed  in  the  silo  does  not  begin  to  be 
as  good  feed  as  silage  made  from  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  The  same  is  true  of  cane. 
If  the  cane  crop  was  grown  out  to  ma- 
turity and  placed  in  the  silo  before  being 
damaged  by  frost,  it  will  make  a  first 
class  roughage  for  feeding  milk  cows. 
The  dairyman  who  feeds  silage  of  any 
kind  must  realize,  however,  that  no  pro- 
tein has  been  added  to  the  crop  by 
placing  it  in  the  silo.  Cane  is  decidedly 
a  carbonaceous  feed.  It  is  rich  in  starch 
and  sugar,  but  very  low  in  protein.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  in  Henry's 
"Feeds  and  Feeding"  100  pounds  of  aver- 
age cane  silage  contains  six-tenths 
pounds  digestible  protein,  11.6  pounds 
carbohydrates,  and  five-tenths  pound  fat. 
A  milk  cow  giving  25  or  30  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  must  have  in  the  daily  ration 
about  two  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  from  these  figures 
that  silage  alone  would  not  make  a  very 
good  milk  cow  ration.  It  is,  however, 
the  cheapest  and  most  desirable  source 
of  the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  ration. 
The  necessary  protein  must  be  supplied 
by  feeding  some  concentrated  feed  such 
as  cottonseed  meal.  Alfalfa  hay  is  a 
roughage  rich  in  protein,  and  this  com- 
bined with  silage,  makes  a  well  balanced 
ration  for  cows  giving  a  moderate  flow 
of  milk. 

Those  having  silage  made  from  either 
cane,  kafir  or  corn,  have  the  same  prob- 
lem. These  different  kinds  of  silages 
when  made  from  crops  of  equal  matur- 
ity, will  not  vary  much  in  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  nutrients  they  con- 
tain. 


There  has  been  considerable  agitation 
relative  to  using  dynamite  to  break  up 
compact,  hard  subsoil.  The  theory  has 
been  that  when  such  soil  was  broken  up 
the  roots  of  plants  could  penetrate 
deeper  and  a  deeper  reservoir  for  holding 
soil  moisture,  would  be  created. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Professor 
L.  E.  Call,  of  the  agricultural  college,  for 
a  technical  reply,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Hardpan  soils  may  be  groupped  under 
two  classes.  First,  that  type  of  hardpan 
in  which  there  is  a  definite  layer  in  the 
subsoil  cemented  together  by  cementing 
material  such  as  alkali  salts.  Such  hard- 
pan  occurs  in  the  more  arid  portions  of 
the  United  States.  Such  hardpans  can 
be  broken  up  by  dynamite,  and  dynamite 
has  frequently  been  recommended  as  a 
means  of  breaking  up  such  hardpan  con- 
ditions sufficiently  to  enable  trees  to  be 
grown. 

"The  second  condition  often  called 
hardpan  consists  of  a  soil  with  a  very 
heavy  plastic  clay  subsoil.  A  soil  of 
this  character  is  poorly  drained,  does  not 
permit  easy  penetration  of  plant  roots, 
and  is  usually  less  productive  than  the 
surrounding  soils  of  a  more  mellow  char- 
acter. 

"Dynamite  has  frequently  been  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  improving  soils  of 
this  character.  We  have  done  at  this 
station  considerable  experimental  work 
with  dynamite  on  such  soils.  In  this 
work  we  have  found  that  the  soil  was 
not  in  any  case  greatly  improved  by 
dynamiting  and  usually  there  was  no  im- 
provement whatever.  The  cost  for  dyna- 
miting varies,  of  course,  with  the  size  of 
the  charge  and  distance  apart  at  which 
the  charges  are  placed.  As  dynamiting 
is  usually  done,  the  cost  will  vary  from 
eight  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  for  the 
powder,  caps  and  fuses  for  the  work,  and 
if  the  labor  involved  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  material  used,  it  will  increase  the  cost 
of  such  work  to  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  an  acre. 

"From  the  experience  that  we  have  had 
at  this  station,  we  could  not  recommend 
dynamite  for  the  improvement  of  heavy, 
plastic  clay  soils  commonly  called  hard- 
pan." 


Lice  on  Horses. 

I.  N.  F.,  Rooks  County,  asks  how  to 
rid  his  work  horses  and  colts  of  lice. 

About  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests  is  to  wash  the  horses  thoroughly 
with  a  solution  that  will  kill  the  lice. 
For  this  purpose  almost  any  of  the  coal 
tar  dips  commonly  sold  on  the  market, 
can  be  used.  These  dips  are  sold  under 
various  trade  names,  and  when  added  to 
water  give  it  a  milky  appearance.  Direc- 
tions as  to  the  strength  of  the  mixture, 
come  with  the  package.  Most  of  them 
are  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  dip  to  50  parts  of  water.  Destroying 
the  lice  on  the  animals  will  be  of  little 
avail  if  the  quarters  in  which  they  are 
kept  are  not  also  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sprayed  with  the  same  mixture.  Lice 
usually  are  associated  with  poorly  kept 
quarters. 

Ridding  horses  of  lice  in  the  winter 
time  is  not  a  very  pleasant  job  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  do  not 
catch  cold.  A  sunny  day  should  be 
selected  and  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  chilling  winds  while  still  wet. 


Dynamiting  Subsoil. 

D.  A.  B..  Arkansas,  asks  relatives  to 
the  cost  of  dynamiting  hardpan. 


Estimating  Silage  in  Silo. 

P.  B.,  Butler  County,  asks  for  a  rule 
for  computing  quantitiy  of  silage  in  a 
silo  40  feet  high  and  IS  feet  in  diameter, 
after  it  has  settled  sixty  days  and  after 
settling  ninety  days. 

We  have  answered  the  question  regard- 
ing measuring  silage,  a  number  of  times, 
and  will  not  now  go  into  detail. 

Silage  does  practically  all  its  settling 
in  the  first  two  weeks  after  filling. 
Nothing  was  said  in  this  inquiry  as  to 
how  many  feet  of  silage  is  now  in  the 
silage.  The  amount  of  settling  that 
takes  place  depends  upon  the  condition 
of  the  crop  when  put  in  and  likewise  the 
rapidity  of  filling.  The  density  or 
weight  of  settled  silage  increases  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  silo.  This  fact  makes 
it  impossible  to  formulate  any  definite 
rule  for  calculating  the  contents.  The 
mean  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  in 
a  silo  having  thirty-five  feet  of  silage 
in  it,  is  greater  than  in  one  having  but 
twenty-five  feet,  no  silage  having  been 
fed  from  either  silo  and  the  time  of  set- 
tling being  the  same. 

Estimating  or  calculating  the  contents 
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With  pipes  and  flues?  They  cost 
money  for  labor  and  material,  mar 
your  house  and  waste  fuel.  Heating 
pipes  are  needless.  The  Caloric 
Pipeless  Furnace  heats  the  entire 
house  with  just  one  register.  You 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 

with  the  least  fuel  consumption  and  the 
heat  is  uniform  throughout  the  house.  The 

can  be  easily  installed  in  any  house,  new 
or  old,  because  you  don't  have  to  cut 
holes  for  pipes.  It  burns  coal,  coke  or 
wood  and  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of 
your  fuel.  You  can  easily  and  economi- 
cally have  this  city  comfort  in  your  farm 
home.  Avoid  the  labor  of  building  fires, 
**»  /m  of  carrying   fuel  and 

1  '•  f   'i     ashes  up  and  downstairs 
The  Caloric  lessens  fire 
danger.   Will  not  spoil 
produce  in  cellar. 

Guarantee 

The  most  unusual 
ever  written.   If  the 
Caloric  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  we'll 
make  it  so  any 
time  within  one 
year.  You  take  absolu- 
tely no  risk.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog 
Investigate  now.  If 
there  is  no  dealer  get 
our    illustrated  de- 
scriptive catalog  free. 
The  Monitor 
Stove  &  Range  Co. 
397  Gest  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


at  the 

LOCK 


and  you  WILL  SEE  WHY  , 
SQUARE  DEAL"  Fence  is  the  , 

best  fence  to  buy.  Before  'you  buy 
another  rod  of  fencing,  see  for  yourself 

why  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  makes  this  the 
vorite  field  and  stock  fence  of  discriminating  farmers  \ 
everywhere.    See  how  firmly  it  double  gripe  the  one-  1 
piece  stay  wires  to  the  wavy  strand  wires  without  cut.  \ 
ting,  breaking  or  slipping  —  how  it  combines  solid  1 
strength  with  remarkable  flexibility— how  its  self-drain- 
ine  shape  prevents  rust— how  it  makes 

Square  iSeal  Fence 

especially  strong  where  others  are  weak. 

See  the  one  piece  stay  wires  that  prevent  sagging, 

bagging  and  buckling— save  posts,  timo  and  trouble.  See 
the  wavy  strand  wires  that  eive  springiness,  elasticity 
and  life,  keeping  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  tight  and  trim 
the  year  'round.  We  want  to  send  you  our  FREE  catalog 
telling  all  about  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE, 
Landowners  write  for  it  NOW— TODAY  and  we  also  wil 
send  you  FREE  and  postpaid  (if  you  have 
not  sent  for  one  before)  a  regular  60c 
edition  of  ROPP'S  NEW  LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR— 160  pages  of  money, 
time  and   labor-saving  ideas  —  the 
GREATEST  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  WRITE. 


Get  our  big.  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
der filled  direct  from  our  near* 
_st  mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas,   Better  fence  for  less  money.  WRITE 
NOW  before  yoa  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.   2  7  King  St..  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Corn  Belt  Mill 


Days  grinds  more  ear  corn  or  smallgrtin, 
—     with  less  power,  thin  any  other  milL 
Doesn't  warm  the  feed.  Lithe-centered 
Burrs  may  be  changed  in  three  minntes. 
Try  i  1 20  days  free.    Write  to  d  sy  for 

k0°kleL  Spartan  Mfg.  Co. 

102  Main  St.,    Pontiac.  lit 


$1  9  — J*""  F»»*  I  •!  E:§2  6llTHlzld 
9 1  C    Snadir.      I  Ql  U  Stee!  Wind  Kill. 
,We  manufacture  all  eizes  and 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  in-L  . 
|vestlgate. Write  Vf^4 
Cor  catalog  and  f 
u  price  Usu  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  NULL  CO., 

Bevnth  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MOLASSES 


RICHEST  KEED 
LOWEST  COST 
KANSAS  CITY  MOLASSES  CO..  DEPT.  K.  F. 
1316  W.  Eighth  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Model  L 

12-20  Horse  Power 
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EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

A four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light 
weight  tractor  built  for  con- 
tinuous hard  service  and 
suitable  for  any  size  farm.  Economical 
of  fuel — so  simple  anyone  can  run  it. 
Equipped  with  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 
Cut  steel  gears  in  dust-proof  oil  bath. 
All  working  parts  perfectly  lubricated, 
thoroughly  protected  from  dust  and 
easily  accessible.  Will  pull  the  imple- 
ments you  now  have  on  your  farm,  such 
as  gangplows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  wagons,  drags  and 
small  road  graders.  Will  operate  your 
ensilage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  small  sep- 
arator, circular  saw,  water  pump,  hay 
baler — all  your  belt  driven  machinery. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  colors, 
or  check  coupon  for  information  on  any  article 
in  the  E-B  line  o£  "good  farm  machinery." 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

311S.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

_Tractors  Plows  Harrows  Cultivators  Listers 

 Drills  Planters;  Mowers  Hay  Tools  Threshers 

 Manure  Spreadere  Gas  Engines  Wagons  Buggies 

,  Auto  Trailers  Clover  Hullers  Corn  Shelters 

 Steam  Traction  Engines  Road  Rollers  Saw  Mills. 


Name 


Address 


cg  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  &  Gas 

Prove  Their  Quality 

Write  us,  giving  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  a 

high-grade  Mcco  Engine  for  trial,  and 
Send  you  our  Engine  Catalog  to  select 
the  kind  of  engine  you  want. 


COSTS  YOU  LESS 

2  H-P,  $35.10;  3  H-P.  $52  65:  4  H-P,  $70.20: 
6  H-P.  $100:  8  H-P,  $140.40: 12  H-P.  $210.90. 
Built  for  hard,  heavy  work,  compact, 
easy  to  run;  few  parts,  and  save  their 
cost  in  fuel  first  year. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Don't  pay  more  than  our  prices  for  any 
j  high-grade  engine  until  you  have  tried 
,  the  Meco.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

Manufacturers  Engine  Company. 

I  1981  Crystal  Avenue.    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Is  your  soil  gumbo  or  sandy,  loam  or 
muck?  The  right  plow  to  turn  itup  is 

THE  G-  D.  JUNIOR 

Fittedwith  any  style  of  bottom.  The 
lightest  tractor-plow  built.  Double- 
braced  where  others  are  weak.  2  or 
3  bottoms.  Power-lift.  Back-up-able. 
Tarns  short,  clear  of  trash.  Any  bitch.  The 
ideal  plow  for  a  light  tractor. 
Write  today  for  catalog— tell  us  how  much 
you  farm. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Company 
.1724  Depot  Ave.  Dixon,  |  J,  DHnou 


Established  1837 


ECONOMY- 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-inch 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12%c.  per 
rod .  Many  other  styles  and  prices . 

Keystone  Steel  A  Wire  Co., 
5837  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILL. 


of  a  silo  is  never  very  satisfactory.  If 
silage  is  being  sold  it  is  always  desirable 
to  weigh  it,  if  possible,  or  at  least  weigh 
a  few  loads  occasionally  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  estimating. 

Improvement  of  Corn. 

A  correspondent  recently  suggested 
breeding  the  husks  off  corn,  stating  they 
are  a  nuisance,  furnishing  harbor  for 
vermin  and  fungus  growths. 

We  doubt  not  it  would  be  possible  in 
the  course  of  time  to  breed  the  husks  off, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  do.  There  are  many 
ways  whereby  corn  might  be  improved 
that  would  be  of  more  practical  value. 
Corn  that  will  uniformly  produce  higher 
yields  is  always  to  be  desired,  and  all 
improvement  this  consideration  should 
be  kept  in  the  front.  A  long  series  of 
expensive   experiments  were   once  con- 


VEKMIN-PROOF  NEST.  MADE  IN 

CEMENT  WALL  OF  HEN  HOUSE 


ducted,  having  for  their  purpose  the 
breeding  up  of  strains  of  corn  contain- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  protein.  Pro- 
tein is  always  considered  a  more  expen- 
sive nutrient  than  carbohydrates  or  fats, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  feeding 
value  of  corn  could  be  increased  by  de- 
veloping what  was  spoken  of  as  a  high 
protein  corn.  Similar  efforts  were  made 
to  develop  high  oil  corn.  Neither  of 
these  has  proven  practical.  Some;  prog- 
ress was  made,  but  after  a  time  Nature 
seemed  to  intervene  and  further  progress 
could  not  be  made.  In  fact,  the  varieties 
that  had  been  bred  up  along  these  lines 
began  to  work  back  toward  normal. 

Certain  plants  seem  to  be  by  Nature 
adapted  to  the  production  of  protein  and 
others  to  the  production  of  carbohy- 
drates. It  would  seem  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  Nature  and  use 
the  plants  in  accordance  with  these  char- 
acteristics. The  same  amount  of  effort 
spent  in  developing  a  high  yielding  corn, 
that  was  spent  in  working  against  Na- 
ture, would  have  been  far  more  profit- 
able. We  believe  that  would  be  the  case 
in  an  effort  to  breed  a  variety  of  corn 
without  husks. 


Feeding  Value  of  Fodder  Varies. 

In  some  years  kafir  or  cane  cut  and 
cured  as  forage  seems  to  have  a  great 
deal  higher  feeding  value  than  in  other 
years.  It  is  hard  to  explain  just  why 
this  should  be,  but  every  man  who  has 
fed  these  crops  for  a  number  of  years 
has  observed  this  fact.  There  seems  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
son that  makes  these  crops  mature  feed- 
ing value  in  some  years  and  in  other 
years  be  washy  in  character. 

In  conversation  with  a  Greenwood 
County  feeder  recenty,  we  learned  that 
the  kafir  fodder  is  feeding  out  very 
poorly  in  that  section.  Stock  does  not 
seem  to  relish  it  and  it  is  making  poor 
feed.  This  is  a  condition  that  is  hard  to 
control.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
grass  last  fall.  It  seemed  rank  but  cat- 
tle grazing  on  it  did  not  thrive.  Those 
who  were  expecting  to  get  large  flows  of 
milk  from  the  heavy  pasture  of  the  fall, 
were  disappointed.  In  some  cases,  beef 
cows  with  fall  calves  were  permitted  to 
run  on  these  pastures,  assuming  that 
they  would  keep  in  good  condition  and 
the  calves  would  get  enough  milk  to 
make  a  good  start  for  the  winter.  We 
have  recently  seen  some  cows  that  were 
left  on  such  pasture  last  fall,  and  they 
are  showing  the  results  of  this  lack  of 
feed,  as  do  also  the  calves  they  were 
suckling. 

In  getting  the  maximum  value  out  of 
such  crops  as  kafir  or  cane,  it  is  hard  to 
get  away  from  the  silo  as  a  means  of 
preserving  feed.  While  the  Greenwood 
County  cattle  referred  to,  are  not  seem- 
ing to  get  much  from  the  dry  fodder,  the 
man  with  whom  we  were  talking  said 
that  cattle  eating  silage  made  from  the 
same  kind  of  kafir  are  cleaning  it  up 
and  doing  well.  He  estimated  that  it 
would  go  twice  as  far  as  that  being  fed 
from  the  shock. 


Do  You  Live  In  Zone  2 

If  you  do,  you  have  got  something  coming  to  you,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
and  ask  us  about  it.  Or  if  you  already  have  our  big  catalog  this  year,  look  on  page  113 
and  you  will  find  a  mighty  interesting  offer.  If  you  haven't  got  the  catalog,  write  for 
one  at  once.    I  will  send  it  free,  and  a  sample  copy  of  Seed  Sense. 

You  Are  Our  Kind  Of  People 

The  people  that  we  like  best  to  sell  to,  the  people  that  we  can  do  the  most  good, 
and  the  country  that  is  easiest  for  us  to  reach,  is  Zone  2,  shown  on  the  map  above. 

We  can  do  the  rest  of  the  country  a  lot  of  good ;  and  we  want  their  business,  but 
you  people  in  Zone  2  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  live  in  the  best  part  of  the  world,  buy 
the  best  orders,  have  the  best  success  with  our  seeds,  and  you  are  our  kind  of  people. 

We  want  your  seed  business,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  so  easy  for  you  to  trade 
with  us  that  you  can't  stay  away.    You'll  just  naturally  have  to  trade  with  us. 

Field  Pays  the  Freight  on  All  Kinds  of  Seeds 

We  prepay  the  freight  on  everything  we  sell  to  any  point  in  Zone  2.  Or  if  it's 
small  enough,  we  send  it  by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid.  This  good  thing  is  worth 
passing  along,  and  I  want  you  to  spread  the  word,  that  "Field  Pays  the  Freight". 
If  the  R.  R.  agent  collects  charges  we  will  refund  it  to  you. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs.    Here  are  a  few  you  may  want: 

Seed  Corn  Sweet  Clover  Seed  Potatoes 

Alfalfa  Seed  Sudan  Grass  Garden  Seeds 

Clover  Seed  Flower  Seeds  Everbearing  Strawberries 

Our  Catalog  Is  Free.  Write  For  It 

Our  catalog  is  really  worth  having.  Write  for  one  at  once,  and  I'll  send  you  also 
a  free  sample  copy  of  Seed  Sense,  the  best  little  magazine  on  earth.  Samples  are  also 
free,  and  advice,  such  as  it  is.    Tell  me  your  troubles.    Write  for  the  catalog  anyway. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company,  Box  55,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

P.  S.  By  a  Special  Dispensation  the  rest  of  Iowa  has  been 
admitted  to  the  special  privileges  of  Zone  2.  H.  F, 


Heavy  Mail  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 


D 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily — Primrose 


O  you  realize  the  great  interest  there  is  in 
modern,  profit-building  dairy  methods  just 
now?  At  a  big  Farmers'  Union  Meeting,  comprising 
18  counties  in  North  Carolina,  20  of  our  booklets, 
"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  were  passed  through  the 
crowd  from  man  to  man.  Those  desiring  copies  were  asked  to 
write  to  the  Catawba  Creamery,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 
In  25  days,  462  requests  for  booklets  were  received. 
Farmers  are  realizing  that  three  cows  with  a  good  cream 
separator  are  as  profitable  as  four  without  one.  A  good  separa- 
tor is  one  that  gets  all  the  cream  down  to  one  drop  in  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk.  That's  efficiency— and  that's  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  International  Harvester  separators,  Lily  and  Primrose. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  to  this  fine  standard  for 
years,  because  they  are  built  on  a  sane  design,  strong,  simple, 
reliable,  sanitary.  The  few  easy  adjustments  necessary,  anyone 
can  make.  The  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement  takes  care 
of  every  bearing  and  sidesteps  trouble. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying"  will  help  you,  too.  Write 
for  it  and  for  a  catalogue.  See  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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t8^_  Which 
30iblfl  Way  Do 

Make  Hay? 

The  Louden  Balance  Grap- 
ple Fork,  with  its  five-foot 
spread  and  its  24-inch  tines, 
lifts  an  enormous  load,  binds 
it  tight,  drops  it  clean,  and 
spreads  it  well  in  the  mow  It  leaves 
no  littering  to  clean  up  with  a  pitchfork. 

Three  or  four  forkfuls  clear  the  rack. 
Time,  five  minutes! 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about 

Louden  Hay  Tools 

They  fare  simple,  sturdy,  common-sense 
tools,  built  to  handle  big  loads  quickly  end 
easily,  and  to  save  time  and  labor  in  hay  har- 
vest.  Equally  valuable  in  field  or  barn. 

Do  it  the  quick,  easy  and  economical  way 
this  season  The  saving  of  a  few  hours  in 
getting  your  hay  under  cover  may  save  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  your  Louden  outfit. 

Mail  a  postcard  today  for  our  complete 
catalog  It  shows  "Everything  for  the  Barn." 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
1501  Court  Street         AS  Fairfield, 
RlL      A  Iowa 

Manufacturers 
Hay  Tools, 
Stalls  and 
Stanchions, 
Feed  and 
Litter 
Carrier* 
Door 
Hans- 
en, 
Etc  _ 


New  Offer 

on  the  New 

National  *\ 
Cream 
Separator 

Write  for  this  new  offer — 
_  new  money  saving  plan. 
New  way  to  get  a  New  National — the  su- 
premely finest  and  best  cream  separator  ever  de- 
signed—the  only  machinewith  the  marvelous  vorte- 
spoon.  No  excuse  to  buy  a  poor  or  cheap  machine. 

No  Cost  to  You 

Not  a  cent  out  of  your  pocket 
on  our  no  cost  offer.  This  is  an 
astounding  opportunity. 

Wr!taTnil-iii  Sendyournameon a 
W  Hie  1  OOay  post  card  or  a  letter 
and  get  all  particulars.  Strictly  lim- 
ited offer.   Write  today. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co. 
Deflh  ^fiStt  Goshen.  Ind. 


Better  Cows  D  emani  Better  Dairymen 


95UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 


Jtm&dccurL  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

Send  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
Sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which,  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  email  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Box    3091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  MEN 


f  

■V  exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  always  in 
W  demand  to  fill  good  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon  - 
■  etrators.  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers,  Repair 
4MA  Men,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers. 

1  Si 


$  75.toS  200a month! 


$50  COURSE  FREE 


BETTER  cows  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  dairy  progress.  No  one  who 
has  ever  tested  the  production  ca- 
,  pacity  of  cows  could  question  this  state- 
.  ment.  No  doubt  there  are  many  cows 
!  in  the  country  that  are  being  considered 
'  special  purpose  dairy  cows  that  do  not 
I  more  than  pay  for  the  feed  they  con- 
|  sume,  giving  no  return  for  the  labor  and 
E  effort  that  has  been  put  into  caring  for 
them. 

I  In  an  address  before  the  dairymen's 
f  convention  in  Indiana,  H.  B.  Faville  said: 
>  "The  drag  in  the  dairy  business  is  in- 
l  ferior  cattle;  the  hope  of  the  dairy  busi- 
|  ness  is  better  cattle."  Accepting  these 
|  statements,  we  believe  it  is  going  too 
•  far  to  assume  that  the  poor  cattle  are 
(  the  one  and  only  drag  to  progress  in 
dairying.  While  there  are  many  poor 
dairy  cows  that  should  be  condemned, 
there  are  also  many  that  have  never 
been  given  even  ordinary  dairy  care  and 
treatment.  Such  cows  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  whether  they  are 
capable  of  returning  a  profit  or  not. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  early  fall  in  Kansas,  the  cream  re- 
ceipts were  the  lowest  they  had  been  in 
years.  The  season  was  specially  favor- 
able to  rank  pasture  growth  and  a  larger 
production  was  expected.  There  was  no 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
cows  being  milked.  Dairymen  all  over 
the  state  complained  .that  their  cows 
were  not  giving  the  milk  they  should. 
Few  seemed  to  think  of  considering 
whether  they  were  getting  feed  enough 
to  make  milk.  This  rank  grass  was 
washy  in  character  and  simply  did  not 
contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  nutritive 
material  to  enable  the  cows  to  give  a 
large  flow  of  milk.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  pasture  should  have  been 
supplemented  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  feed  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  No 
matter  how  good  the  cow  may  be,  she 
cannot  produce  a  flow  of  milk  on  a  main- 
tenance ration.  Where  the  feed  con- 
sumed merely  maintains,  it  might  be 
considered  as  thrown  away  so  far  as 
milk  production  is  concerned.  It  is  true 
the  cow  was  kept  alive,  but  there  is  no 
profit  in  running  a  machine  idle. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  dairy- 
ing, there  must  be  more  system  intro- 
duced into  the  business  in  the  way  of 
feed  and  care,  as  well  as  the  using  of 
better  cows.  The  two  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  many  instances  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  methods  should  by  all 
means  precede  the  buying  of  special 
purpose  dairy  cows.  If  such  cows  are 
purchased  by  a  man  who  has  no  com- 
prehension of  what  it  requires  to  get 
results  from  good  dairy  cows,  the  re- 
turns will  be  even  more  disappointing 
than  if  he  had  continued  milking  ordi- 
nary cows. 

Dairy  farmers  generally  should  make 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  feeding 
question.  Many  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  feeding  a  maintenance  ration  through 
the  handling  of  what  we  commonly  call 
"stock  cows."  All  that  is  required  in 
feeding  such  cows  is  to  supply  them 
feed  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  reason- 
ably good  condition  during  the  period 
when  they  are  not  suckling  calves.  It 
is  not  their  function  to  use  a  large 
amount  of  feed  in  the  production  of 
milk. 

We  would  like  to  amend  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Faville,  by  adding 
that  lack  of  dairy  knowledge  is  a  drag 
on  dairy  progress,  equally  as  great  as 
inferior  cows. 


Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  thi9  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  or 
drive  any  car  on  the  market.  All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free.  Write 
today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
and  the  $50.00  Free  Scholar- 
ship Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

t^- largest  Aoto  School  In 
the  World 

1095 Locus!S{.  Kansas CIW.Ho. 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CQCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rllCC  DvUn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At. 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  mokes,  new 
and  second-hand,  $36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO* 
Depl  140  Galeaburg.  Kansas. 

When  Writing;  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Economy  in  Feeding. 

To  produce  milk,  the  cow  must  have 
a  balanced  ration.  This  simply  means 
that  the  various  nutrients  must  be  sup- 
plied in  the  proper  proportions  and 
quantities  for  milk  production.  If  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  any  of  these,  the  ca- 
pacity for  milk  production  is  limited. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  deficiency 
happens  to  be  in  the  protein  part  of  the 
ration.  For  this  reason  the  balancing  of 
rations  nearly  always  becomes  a  matter 
of  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
particular  nutrient  into  the  feed. 

If  feeds  of  the  various  kinds  were  al- 
ways valued  the  same,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  work 
out  a  ration  that  would  supply  the 
physiological  requirements  and  then  al- 
ways feed  the  same  ration.  In  produc- 
ing milk,  profit  must  always  be  the 
primary  consideration.  Prices  of  feeds 
will  vary.  Some  particular  feed  that  has 
been  worked  out  as  a  part  of  the  ration 
might  become  temporarily  very  high  in 


price.  This  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  ration  and  therefore  the  cost 
of  the  product.  In  view  of  this  varia- 
tion in  the  values  and  costs  of  feeds, 
the  man  who  is  feeding  cows  to  make 
the  most  profit  must  constantly  keep 
in  mind  -the  matter  of  economy. 

Here  in  Kansas,  alfalfa  hay  is  prob- 
ably the  most  economical  source  of  pro- 
tein. Dairymen  all  over  the  country  are 
willing  to  buy  our  alfalfa  and  ship  it 
long  distances.  If  dairymen  in  distant 
states  can  afford  to  do  this,  paying  the 
freight,  it  certainly  should  be  even  more 
profitable  to  feed  this  hay  to  cows  on 
the  farms  where  produced.  In  the  inter- 
est of  economy,  Kansas  dairymen  should 
feed  their  cows  all  the  alfalfa  they  will 
consume.  An  1,100  or  1,200-pound  cow 
will  eat  twenty-five  or  more  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  a  day  if  it  is  of  good  quality. 
There  is  not  enough  protein  in  this 
amount  of  hay  for  a  daily  production 
of  forty  pounds  of  milk,  and  heavy 
producing  cows  would  have  to  have  a 
small  quantity  of  some  concentrate  con- 
taining a  relatively  large  amount  of  di- 
gestible protein.  A  year  ago  cottonseed 
meal  was  very  reasonable  in  price  and 
this  feed  was  a  very  economical  source 
of  protein.  It  is  much  higher  in  price 
at  the  present  time  and  consequently  no 
more  should  be  used  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  supply  the  additional  pro- 
tein needed.  For  the  average  milk  cow, 
all  the  alfalfa  hay  she  will  eat  and  silage 
or  some  other  carbonaceous  roughage  of 
good  quality,  will  be  the  most  profitable 
combination  to  feed. 


Ice  Water  Reduces  Milk  Flow. 

It  takes  heat  to  warm  water  and  if 
it  must  be  warmed  by  the  animal,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  feed  consumed 
must  be  used  for  the  production  of  this 
necessary  heat.  Milk  is  nearly  90  per 
cent  water.  The  cow  giving  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  must  of  necessity  drink  a 
large  amount  of  water.  During  the  sum- 
mer season  if  fresh  water  is  always  kept 
where  she  has  access  to  it,  she  will  drink 
all  that  is  necessary.  When  winter 
comes,  the  cows  are  usually  kept  in  the 
barn  more  and  perhaps  given  a  chance 
to  drink  only  once  or  twice  a  day.  If 
the  water  supplied  is  ice  cold,  they  will 
not  drink  all  they  need,  and  the  water 
they  do  drink  will  have  to  be  warmed 
at  the  expense  of  feed  which  should  have 
been  used  in  the  production  of  milk. 

The  supplying  of  an  abundance  of 
water  at  a  suitable  temperature  is  a 
question  which  should  always  be  given 
most  careful  consideration  during  the 
winter  season.  In  some  instances  it  may 
pay  to  have  a  tank  heater  to  keep  the 
water  at  the  right  temperature.  If  it 
can  be  pumped  fresh  from  the  well,  no 
tank  heater  is  necessary.  Cows  nearly 
always  fall  off  in  milk  flow  during  a 
period  of  very  cold  weather  and  in  many 
instances  this  falling  off  can  be  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  drink  enough  water  while  the  cold 
spell  lasts. 


Comfort  in  the  Cow  Barn. 

As  specialized  dairying  increases  there 
will  be  more  housing  of  cattle  in  barns 
during  the  winter  season.  The  comfort 
of  cows  so  housed  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. In  Kansas  there  is  very  little 
need  for  keeping  cows  confined  in  rigid 
stanchions  through  very  long  periods  of 
time,  but  even  where  they  are  kept  in 
the  barn  only  during  the  night,  the  floors 
and  stall  should  be  arranged  in  such  way 
as  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

We  were  recently  reading  of  some 
visits  made  to  large  dairy  farms  in  the 
East  by  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  man's  busi- 
ness was  to  observe  the  best  methods 
being  practiced,  with  a  view  to  passing 
on  this  information  to  dairy  farmers  all 
over  the  country.  He  visited  a  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey  that  was  producing 
a  very  high  quality  of  milk,  the  price 
received  for  the  product  being  as  high  as 
20  cents  a  quart.  He  observed  on  this 
farm  that  nearly  all  the  cows  had 
skinned  knees  and  many  of  them  were 
standing  on  three  legs  because  of  rheu- 
matism. He  learned  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ship  out  a  great  many  cripples 
from  this  farm.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  visiting  a  dairy  farm  in  New  York 
where  200  cows  were  kept  in  the  barn 
throughout  the  winter  season.  In  this 
herd  there  was  not  a  single  animal  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism  or  with  lumpy 
or  skinned  legs.  This  was  in  such  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  conditions  in  the 


CASH!! 


You  Are  Burning  It  When  You 
Burn  a  Straw  Stack. 


Seven  Farmers  Made  $5400  Extra  Last 
Season  By  Spreading  Straw  In- 
stead of  Burning  It. 

I  know  of  seven  farmers  who  made 
$5,400  cash  money  extra  last  season  by 
spreading  their  surplus  straw  instead 
of  burning'  it.  And  they  did  this  on 
less  than  one  thousand  acres. 

Besides  the  $5,400  extra  profit  which 
they  have  in  cash,  they  increased  the 
value  of  their  farms  at  least  $3,500. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  secured 
the  best  insurance  policy  in  the  world 
for  another  corking  good  crop  this 
year. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Simply  by 
spreading  their  surplus  straw  back  on 
the  soil  instead  of  burning  it.  Straw 
builds  up  a  humus  supply,  increases 
the  fertility,  retains  moisture,  and  ab- 
solutely prevents  any  loss  by  soil  blow- 
ing or  drifting. 

Wheat  land  covered  with  straw  will 
produce  five  to  seven  bushels  an  acre 
more  than  adjoining  land  that  is  not 
strawed. 

Everyone  who  has  examined  the 
"Perfection"  Straw  Spreader  frankly 
admits  that  it  is  the  "spreadingist" 
straw  spreader  of  them  all.  In  the 
first  place  the  "Perfection"  will  spread 
wider  than  any  other  and  runs  with 
less  draft.  Two  horses  will  easily  pull 
the  "Perfection"  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, while  four  horses  are  required 
on  the  old  type  machines. 


Notice  the  design  of  the  "Perfection" 
Straw  Spreader  and  you  will  see  its 
advantages  at  a  glance.  The  carrier 
which  moves  the  straw  along  lies  flat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  making 
the  pull  very  light.  The  straw  falls 
from  the  carrier  into  the  square  hop- 
per onto  a  revolving  disk.  There  is  no 
lost  motion — only  two  horses  are  re- 
quired— yet  the  action  of  the  revolving 
disk  is  so  powerful  that  it  spreads 
straw  16  to  20  feet  wide,  and  old  stack 
bottoms  and  manure  30  to  40  feet 
wide;  a  feat  not  possible  with  any 
other  machine. 

The  real  test  of  any  machine  used 
on  a  farm  is  what  the  farmers  them- 
selves say;  read  the  following: 

This  Is  D.  W.  Shaver  of 
Belpre,  Kansas.  Mr.  Shaver 
was  one  of  the  first  to  begin 
spreading  straw.  His  verdict 
on  the  comparative  valuesof 
Straw  Spreaders  is  worth 
while:  "Three  years  ago 
I  purchased  one  of  the 
old-style  straw  spreaders 
and  used  it  for  one  sea- 
son. I  found  it  was  not 
substantial  enough  to 
stand  the  racket.  I  had 
to  discard  it  after  the 
first  year.  Since  then  I  have  been  working 
with  a  'Perfection.'  It  is 
lighter  draft,  and  does  not 
get  out  of  order.  I  have 
not  seen  any  spreader  that 
will  equal  it." 

Here  is  what  Ralph  M. 
Rudd,  one  of  Kansas' 
largest  wheat  farmers, 
has  to  say:  "After  giving 
two  other  straw  spread- 
ers and  the  'Perfection* 
Straw  Spreader  a  thor- 
ough trial,  I  found  the 
'Perfection'    the    best  and 

most    practical  machine." 

Fred  Hager  is  even 
more  enthusiastic  regard- 
ing the  "Perfection."  Here 
is  what  he  says:  "The 
'Perfection'  spreads 
manure  60  feet  wide  and 
straw  16  to  25  feet.  The 
'Perfection'  can  spread, 
more  straw  and  manure 
in  one  day  than  two  men 
can  in  ten  days'  time." 

"Perfection"  Straw  Spreaders  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers,  and  at  a  price 
that  will  make  you  open  your  eyes. 
You  didn't  know  before  that  you  could 
buy  such  a  practical  machine  for  so 
little  money.  Write  today  for  my 
Straw  Spreader  book,  and  tell  me  your 
dealer's  name.  I  will  send  you  the 
book  by  return  mail  and  also  a  dandy 
souvenir.  A  post  card  or  letter  will  do 
— but  do  it  now.  I  have  a  special  prop- 
osition for  you — one  that  will  make 
you  monev — and  save  some  you  now 
have  besides.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Pres., 
UNION  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY, 323  Union  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 
USE  THIS  COUPON 


Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

323  Union  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:— Without  obligation  to  me,  please 
send  me  your  Perfection  Straw  Spreader  Book  — also 
an  interesting  Souvenir. 

I  have  stacks  of  straw  on  my  land. 

My  Dealer's  Name  is  

His  Store  is  at  

Ny  Name  is  

Town  

■>   State  


BowsHE*  sweep  MILLS 


Different  from  all  others.  Grind  Corn  with 
shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  all  kinds 
of  small  grain.  4  and  2  horse  sizeB. 

(Alio  make  10  sizes  of  belt  mills) 
^FREE—  Folief  on  "Feeds  and  Manures" 
C.N.P.Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Patterson  Machinery  Co.,  122S  W.  11th  St.. Kansas  City, Mo. 
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other  herd  that  he  investigated  the  rea- 
son for  the  difference.  The  construction 
of  the  floor  seemed  to  be  responsible. 

The  ordinary  cow  stall  slopes  gradually 
from  the  manger  to  the  gutter.  On  this 
kind  of  floor  cows  are  constantly  slip- 
ping and  falling.  In  this  barn  the  floor 
was  made  to  slope  slightly  from  the 
manger  for  twenty-two  inches.  It  then 
rose  two  inches  and  was  level  for  some 
distance.  Eight  inches  from  the  gutter 
there  was  a  drop  of  four  inches  and  then 
the  drop  to  the  gutter.  This  made  a 
shelf  eight  inches  wide  at  the  rear  of 
the  stall.  The  depression  in  the  front 
hardly  shows  when  covered  with  bedding, 
but  this  two-inch  rise  was  sufficient  to 
give  the  cows  a  foothold  for  their  front 
feet  so  they  did  not  slip  and  fall,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  ordinary  stall 
without  this  depression.  There  is  always 
a  tendency  for  cows  in  stalls  to  stand 
with  their  hind  feet  lower  than  their 
front  feet  when  not  eating.  In  the  ordi- 
nary stall  they  back  up  far  enough  to 
get  their  hind  feet  in  the  gutter.  This 
eight-inch  shelf  provided  a  comfortable 
place  for  the  hind  feet  and  they  were 
far  less  apt  to  slip  than  where  the  drop 
was  abrupt  from  the  level  of  the  stall 
to  the  gutter. 

There  was  another  point  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  floor  that  differed  quite 
materially  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
construction.  Concrete  is  commonly  used 
for  dairy  cow  floors.  Where  cows  are 
kept  continuously  on  such  floors  they 
are  apt  to  become  rheumatic,  since  the 
concrete  floor  is  cold.  In  this  barn  the 
floors  were  made  from  a  mixture  of  ce- 
ment and  sawdust,  the  proportion  being 
nine  shovelfuls  of  sawdust  to  six  of  ce- 
ment. It  takes  two  weeks  for  such  floor 
to  set,  but  it  is  much  warmer  than  the 
concrete  floor. 

This  information  is  being  passed  on 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  county  agricultural  agents  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  can  be  secured 
through  such  visiting  of  farms. 

Novel  Bull  Test. 

A  noted  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  re- 
cently remarked  that  he  knew  his  herd 
bull  was  the  best  bull  in  America,  be- 
cause each  and  every  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters was  a  great  deal  better  than  her 
mother.  This  is  the  real  test  of  the 
merit  of  a  dairy  bull. 

A  local  breeders'  association  in  Maine 
is  conducting  a  contest  of  bulls  which 
have  the  highest  total  performance 
scores  to  their  credit.  This  score  is 
based  on  the  record  of  the  female  off- 
spring. The  cup  is  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  plan  is 
to  offer  this  cup  each  year.  If  any  bull 
wins  the  cup  three  times  in  succession, 
it  will  become  the  permanent  property 
of  the  owner. 

All  over  the  country  more  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  importance  of  produc- 
tion in  the  judging  of  dairy  animals. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  no  judge, 
however  skillful,  can  pick  out  the  best 
animals  simply  from  appearances. 

Judging  by  Production. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  good 
dairy  cattle  were  shown  at  the  big  free 
fair  at  Topeka  last  fall.  This  is  an  in- 
dication of  *  the  growing  interest,  in 
dairying  in  our  state.  In  my  opinion 
the  awarding  of  prizes  to  dairy  cattle  in 
such  competitions  is  not  on  a  correct 
basis.  As  now  handled,  the  results  all 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  a  single  man 
who  views  the  cattle  in  the  ring.  I  be- 
lieve our  judges  try  to  do  their  best, 
but  they  are  all  human.  Many  times 
good  fitting  and  correct  color  markings 
carry  more  weight  in  ring  judging  than 
do  high  production  records  or  even  a  good 
pedigree.  It  is  production  results  that 
the  dairyman  demands,  and  if  a  cow 
cannot  produce,  she  should  not  receive  a 
prize. 

Young  animals  might  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  pedigrees.  These  are  good 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  production 
in  the  future.  Heredity  is  a  big  force 
and  one  with  which  we  must  reckon. 
Mature  animals  should  be  judged  by 
their  records,  and  if  the  testing  is  super- 
vised by  disinterested  parties,  the  awards 
do  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of  a 
single  individual  who  simply  looks  at 
the  outward  appearance. 

The  butter  fat  contest  that  has  been 
conducted  at  Topeka  for  the  past  two 
years  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Prizes  won  in  such  contests  count  for 
something.  The  others  amount  to  little 
in  determining  the  actual  standing  of  the 
cows  from  a  production  standpoint. 
Better  results  would  have  been  secured 
if  the  production  test  could  have  been 
longer  and  conducted  on  the  farms.  If 
all  dairy  cows  could  be  judged  by  their 
records  and  all  young  dairy  animals  on 
the  basis  of  their  ancestors'  records,  it 
would  be  a  big  boost  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  cattle.  Outside  appear- 
ances and  conformation  count  for  very 
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little.  It  is  the  hereditary  tendency  to- 
ward milk  production  that  counts.  Poul- 
trymen  judge  their  birds  by  points,  but 
this  is  a  failure  in  so  far  as  being  any 
indication  of  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
hen,  and  judging  cows  by  points  is  fully 
as  unsatisfactory.  I  firmly  believe  we 
should  have  a  revised  plan  for  conduct- 
ing dairy  cow  competition.  Has  some 
other  dairyman  a  different  idea? — Will 
J.  Stewart,  Shawnee  County. 


Bulls  for  Public  Service. 

Something  new  is  happening  all  the 
time  and  dairying  and  dairy  breeding 
are  contributing  their  share  of  evidence 
that  the  world  moves..  A  few  years  ago 
such  a  thing  as  placing  a  bull  at  public 
service  was  unknown.  In  fact,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  that  the  service  of  a 
bull,  good  or  bad,  was  worth  anything 
over  a  dollar  or  as  an  accommodation. 
But  now  it  is  different.  There  are  bulls 
whose  owners  charge  as  high  as  $500  for 
a  service  fee. 

And  why  should  this  not  be  the  case? 
A  farmer  readily  pays  $20  or  more  for 
stallion  service,  which  results  in  an  ani- 
mal worth  probably  a  hundred  dollars 
when  it  is  a  year  old.  A  well  sired 
yearling  calf  is  worth  from  a  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars.  But  still  we  have 
placed  a  small  valuation  on  the  service 
that  begets  such  an  animal.  Bulls  have 
a  proper  and  profitable  place  in  the  stud 
for  public  service.  It  is  the  cheapest 
way  possible  to  introduce  good  blood  into 
a  herd,  and  if  in  every  dairy  community 
there  were  a  crack  bull  of  one  of  the 
dairy  breeds  whose  service  would  be 
available  for  the  best  cows  in  the  com- 
munity, it  should  prove  profitable  for 
his  owner,  but  vastly  more  so  for  those 
who  would  be  accommodated.  Buy  a 
good  bull  if  you  possibly  can;  if  you 
can't  pay  the  price,  buy  the  service  of 
one. — Pacific  Dairy  Review. 

Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost 

By  using  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal. 
100  pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.00. 
Free  directions.  -  Brooks  Wholesale  Co., 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.— [Adv.] 
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Acid  Proof 
Frost  Proof 
Storm  Proof 
Time  Proof 

Made  of  Vitrified  Salt-Glazed 

Hollow  Tile,  4  walla  in  one,  3  dead  air 
spaces,  reinforced  by  galvanized  steel 
rod,  buried  in  mortar.  Construction  permanent 
and  everlasting.  Requires  no  repairs,  paint 
or  other  coating  either  inside  or  outside  at  any 
time.  Needs  no  attention  empty  or  filled. 
First  Cost  is  Last  Cost. 

Special  Prices  for  February 
Sales— No  Money  Down 

Just  your  promise  to  pay  next  September. 
No  interest  until  after  that  date.  Your  order 
in  February  will  entitle  you  to  7%  Special 
Discount,  and  you  can  have  your  silo  material 
on  the  ground,  ready  to  build  when  you  have  the 
most  time,  and  in  plenty  of  time  to  take  care  of 
your  silo  crop.  The  biggest  and  best  farmers 
are  building  of  this  indestructible  material. 
Dicky  Silos  keep  silage  better,  more  succulent, 
richer  in  the  elements,  that  make  milk  and  fat. 
Write  for  the  Dickey  Silo  Book,  FREE,  which  tells  who 
are  using  Dickey  Indestructible  Hollow  Glazed  Tile 
In  silos  and  why  they  are  best.  A  post  card  brings  it, 
and  our  "Buy-Now-Pay-L»ter-Plan,"  sure  to 
interest  you.  We  allow  freight  to  your  station. 

W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Address  Silo  Dept.  202 


The  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  make  Vitrified  Salt-Glased  Tile  for  use  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Barns,  Houses,  and  all  Farm  Buildings.  Construction  is  permanent.  Also  Vitrified 
Salt-Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Pipe,  Flue  Lining  for  Chimneys,  Etc.  Write  for  Booklet  show- 
ing how  to  build  a  Dickey  Soi  I  Saving  Dam.  Save  your  farm  at  small  cost.  Stops  washing  and 
gullying.    Complete  information  FREE. 


ThisMachincIsMoreThanATrador 
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The  Bates  Steel 
Mule  will  do  more 
kinds  of  farm  work 
than  any  tractor 
built.  It  is  the  only- 
machine  that  will 
replace  horses  for 
every  farm  opera- 
tion from  plowing 
to  harvesting. 


PATENTS  PBNDINA 


REO.  U.S.  PAT.  arc 


No  new  implements  are  necessary— the  tools  you  now  have  will  do  the  work 
cheaper,  quicker  and  better  when  hitched  to  a  Bates  Steel  Mule.  The  Bates 
Steel  Mule  is  propelled  with  a  "Crawled'  instead  of  a  wheel  which  means  that  it 
can  be  used  30  per  cent  more  days  per  year  than  an  ordinary  tractor.  Works  on 
any  soil,  wet  or  dry  and  does  not  pack  the  ground.  Thousands  in  successful  use 
by  satisfied  owners  all  over  the  world. 

One  Man  Operates  It 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  the  only  real  one  man  machine.  This 
feature  alone  saves  about  $200  in  labor  each  year  more  than  a 
"tractor."  One  man  and  the  "Mule"  will  do  your  plowing,  discing, 
drilling,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  On  the  belt  it  also  pulls  large 
ensilage  cutters,  medium   sized  threshers,  etc. 

Has  a  heavy  duty,  four  cylinder  motor,  high 
tension  magneto  ignition,  two  speed  transmis- 
sion, hardened  cut  gears  running  in  oil,  and  can  be  equipped 
to  run  on  either  kerosene  or  gasoline.  This  wonderful  machine 
is  backed  by  a  broad,  strong  guarantee. 


For  Further  Details  See 

Cu  BABITIEV  MISS0URI AND 
■  Hi   9  ft  N  I  L  E  I     KANSAS  DIST'R 

-     KANSAS  CITY,  M0 


1736  WALNUT  ST. 


THIS  GETS  THE  FOOTING 


CRAWLERS 


Manufactured  and 
Guaranteed  by  the 

JOLIET  OIL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

Joliet,  Illinois 


.■The  "CRAWLER" 
Js  Spring-Mounted 


One  Man  Plows  10  °ne  Man  Harvests  40 
Acres  a  Day  Acres  a  Day 
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Experience 
Is  the  Best  Teacher 


The  test  of  home-baking  is 
lightness,  even  texture  and 
digestibility.  You  cannot  be  sure 
of  these  results  unless  you  use  a  per- 
fect leavener.  Experience  teaches 
thai  Rumford  Baking  Powder  raise9 
bread,  biscuit,  rolls,  gems,  muffins 
and  cake— evenly,  thoroughly,  lightly 
— and  brings  out  the  delicate  flavor 
of  your  fresh  ingredients.  Rumford 
is  always  uniform  in  strength,  al- 
ways gives  the  best  results — because 
so  economical  and  dependable. 


Let  us  convince  you — send  for  a  trial 

i^Rumford 

M%V      THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING 

(Publication)  

POWDER 

DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  ALUM 


We  Also 
Make  Malleable 
Steel  Ranges 


You 
Cannot  Beat 

Kalamazoo  Quality 

300,000  satisfied  custom- 
ers say  there  are  no  better 
heatingstoves  and  ranges 
made  than  Kalamazoos — yet 
you  save  $5,  810,  815  to  840. 
Why  not  take  a  Kalamazoo 
on  trial?  Now  is  the  time — get 
a  quality  range  at  a  money 
saving  price.  Send 
today  for 
catalog. 


A  Kalamazoo 

r  K  Direct  to  You 


Write 
for  Whole- 
sale Prices 

on  500  beautiful  styles  and  sizes 
of  stoves  and  ranges— at  direct- 
to-you  factory  prices— cash  or 
easy  payments— 30  days'  trial 
— 360  days'  approval  test.  We 
/>ay  freight  and  ship  within  2t 
hours.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  189. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo 
Mich. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
TWO  BIG   LAND  BARGAINS 

160-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  1H 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

2 10- Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm— 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FKEPONIA,  KANSAS 

Improved  960  Acre  Stock  and  Grain 
Ranch  For  Only  $10.00  an  Acre 

Entire  ranch  smooth  and  tillable.  Plenty 
of  water,  school  house  on  the  ranch,  with 
adjacent  range;  handles  200  head  of  cattle. 
Only  %V2  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point 
and  5V2  miles  to  county  seat. 

CARTER  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— BY  OWNER 

633-Acre  Farm  in  Mayes  County,  Okla.,  at 
$25  per  acre.  Some  creek  bottom,  large  or- 
chard. Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

L.  E.  Hohman,  20  Neb.  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  %  of 
the  S.  W.  Vi  and  the  S.  W.  Vi  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co.,  Kan.,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE 

160  Acres  in  Lincoln  County,  Okla.,  3% 

miles  from  Chandler,  the  county  seat.  75 
acres  of  fine  bottom  land,  suitable  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  or  any  other  crop.  House  not 
very  good  but  would  repair  for  good  party. 
Two  or  three  teams  would  be  needed  to 
properly  handle  the  farm.  Address 

WHXARD  P.  HOLMES 
New  England  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


160  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  FROM  TEXHOMA. 

Improved,  all  farm  land;  80  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  in  pasture.  Fine  location 
for  home.  $3,500. 

SCRIBNER- WHITE  &  CO.,  Texhoma,  Okla. 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  SI. 00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
and  Dustless  Feathers.  Beet  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar. 
aDteed.  "Write  for  catalogue  and  oar  "*ouderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  S  PIU0W  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C- 

A  New  Crochet  Book 

dgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Faemeb. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


FOR  SALE 


320  ACRES — 200  tillable,  100  a.  cult.,  bal. 
pasture.  Close  to  city,  this  county.  $13.00 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  UNIMPROVED 
QUARTER 

Sheet  water,  Lane  Co..  3  miles  Grigsby.  $15 

per  acre.     $400  cash,  balance  easy. 
P.  O.  BOX  83,      -      SCOTT  CITY.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — 250  Acres  First  Class  Bottom 
Land,  highly  improved,  four  miles  from  cen- 
ter of  city  of  Wichita,  Kan.  Price,  $160  per 
acre.  Suitable  for  dairy  purposes.  Inquire 
ROUTE  7,  BOX  22    -    WICHITA.  KANSAS 

EIGHTY-ACRE  IMPROVED  FARM 

Four  and  one-half  miles  from  center  of 
Topeka;  50  acres  alfalfa,  5-room  house,  two 
barns,  silo.  Will  sell  or  exchange  for  larger 
farm.    O.  W.  Blanehard,  R.  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SOUTHERN  FARMS — Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee.  Cheap  land  for  corn,  stock 
or  general  farming.  MARTIN  &  COLE,  118 
Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school   with   railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


 OTTAWA 


OrrA  WA,  /TANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


WANTED,  Men  to  learn  the  Barber  Trade. 

Lowest  tuition  ever  offered;  tools  furnished 

TOPEKA1"  SANITARY    ISARBKR  COLLEGE 
327  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 


1  INLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE! 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Farmers,  mechanics,  steam, 
electric,  gas  courses.  Three  months,  $35. 
Write  for  information.   

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  ^C^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Late  lies  the  winter  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  fiery  sleepy-head; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then, 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again.    .    .  . 
Black  are  my  steps  on  silver  sod; 
Thick  blows  my  frosty  breath  abroad; 
And  tree  and  house,  and  hill  and  lake, 
Are  frosted  like  a  wedding-cake. 

— Stevenson. 


stead  lay  a  thin  paper  over  them  and 
run  a  hot  iron  over  it.  They  will  come 
apart  easily  and  he  quite  as  good  as 
new  because  all  of  the  mucilage  is  still 
there  instead  of  being  soaked  off. 


When  you  have  any  lard  to  try  out, 
run  the  fat  through  the  foodchopper  for 
it  is  much  easier  than  cutting  it  and 
besides  it  will  try  out  much  quicker  and 
with  less  waste. 


When  polishing  stoves  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  alum  to  the 
polish  and  it  will  not  only  improve  the 
luster  greatly  but  the  polish  will  stay  on 
longer. 


When  frying  doughnuts  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  in  the  fat  and  they 
will  absorb  less  of  it.  As  soon  as  each 
doughnut  is  taken  out  plunge  it  in  hot 
water  to  remove  all  superfluous  fat. 
This  will  make  them  much  more  diges- 
tible. By  allowing  the  water  to  cool 
quite  a  little  of  the  grease  may  be 
skimmed  off  and  saved  for  use  another 
time. 


When  frying  slices  of  potatoes  that 
have  been  boiled,  roll  them  in  flour,  and 
put  into  the  hot  grease.  They  brown 
beautifully  in  a  very  few  minutes,  so 
must  be  carefully  watched. 


If  your  stamps  have  become  glued 
together   don't   soak   them   apart.  In- 


When  cleaning  upholstered  furniture, 
place  a  damp  cloth  over  the  piece  before 
beating  it.  The  dust  will  adhere  to  the 
cloth  and  not  rise  in  the  room  to  settle 
on  something  else.  Rinse  the  cloth  fre- 
quently during  the  cleaning. 

Suet  Ready  for  Use. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
suet  for  puddings  always  on  hand  and 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  ToDeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7438 — Girl's  Dress:    Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.    Very  simple  is  this 

frock,  and  suitable  for  school  wear.  It  has  a  side  front  closing  to  both  waist  and 
skirt,  high  neck  with  flat  collar  and  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  arranged  in 
a  series  of  double  box  plaits,  which  form  a  panel  in  front  and  meet  in  the  center 
of  the  back.  No.  7396 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  This  garment  is  rendered  decorative  by  the  little  group  of  tucks  near 
each  shoulder  in  front.  The  line  of  closing  has  also  an  ornamental  tab  at  the 
bosom  and  the  rest  of  the  garment  is  plain,  held  in  at  the  waist  line  by  a  belt.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  No.  74 1  fi — Girl's  Dress:  rut  in  sizes  6.  S.  10  and  12 
years.  This  natty  frock  has  a  long  waistcd  blouse  closing  in  the  center  of  the  back. 
The  neck  may  be  high  or  low  and  the  sleeves  long  or  short.  To  this  is  attached 
the  plaited  skirt,  which  has  a  panel  front  and  a  back  closing.  No.  7400 — Ladies 
Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  practical  apron  has 
the  entire  front  panel  in  one  piece  in  princess  effect.  The  material  covers  the  waist 
in  front  and  there  is  a  back  section  with  the  closing  in  the  center  which  covers  the 
back  of  the  waist.  The  sides  and  back  of  the  skirt  sections  meet  and  fasten  at  the 
belt.  No.  7433 — Ladies'  Four-Gore  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist  measure. 
This  handsome  walking  skirt  is  one  which  will  make  up  nicely  in  the  imported  suit 
materials,  domestic  serge,  gabardine,  corduroy,  and  the  like.  It  has  four  gores  and 
a  decided  kick  plait  at  the  lower  end  of  both  front  and  back  seams.  No.  7418 — 
Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  IS  and  20  years.  This  natty  frock  has  the  front 
and  back  of  the  blouse  cut  in  one.  without  any  shoulder  seam.  The  side  body  is  in 
one  with  the  fitted  full  length  sleeve  and  this  is  finished  at  the  wrist  with  a  deep 
cuff.  The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  is  gathered  at  the  band  and  the  lower  part  is 
circular  and  joins  the  upper  without  fullness. 
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Your 

butter'K^ 


Spend  pennies 
get  back  Dollars ! 

ONCE  get  a  reputation  for 
making  the  nest  butter, 
andyou'll  never  havetrouble 
getting  fancy  prices  for  all 
you  can  produce. 

This  year,  just  go  a  step 
beyond  good  stock,  careful 
feeding  and  careful  churn- 
ing. Use  Worcester  Salt — 
the  salt  that  dissolves  freely 
without  grit  or  mottles.  Top- 
notch  butter  makers  bring 
out  their  prize-winning  fla- 
vor with  clean,  sweet  tasting 
Worcester  Salt. 

Try  Worcester  Salt  in  your  next 
churning.  Taste  the  result.  See  if 
it  won't  pay  you  to  use  it  regularly. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Packed  in  strong  Irish  linen  bags,  28  and  56 
lbs.  Smaller  sizes  in  muslin.  At  your  grocer's. 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet, 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm."    It's  free. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


fig 


Paints 

1  This  House 

2  Full  Coats 


Learn  how  little  it  will  cost  to  paint 
your  house  and  other  buildings  in 
handsome  colors  and  trims  with 
the  paint  that  wears — 

Coverall  Paint 

Guaranteed.  Finest  ingredients  scien- 
tifically milled  insure  easy,  even  spread, 
long  life  without  cracking  or  peeling. 
CDCC  Book  on  Paints  and  painting, with 
color  cards,  estimates  and  val- 
uable suggestions. 

Dept.  B  15 
New  York  City     Chicago     Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  most  convenient 


(1)  PRACTICAL  CROCHET  BOOK, 

Every  stitch  fully  illus- 
trated &  described.  Com- 
plete directions  for  mak 
ing  edgings,  insertions, 
mats,  baby  cap,  collars, 
^ edged  towels,  etc.,  latest 
&  best  in  crochet  books. 
(2)  Practical  Tatting 
Book,  containing  full  in- 
-structions  and  illustrates 
position  of  hands  &  shuttle,  many  edgings,  insertions  &  a 
great  many  other  attractive  articles.  (3)  Quilt  Pattern 
Book,  4S0  Designs, contains  the 
prettiest,  queerest,  scarcest,  most 
grotesque  patterns,  from  old  log 
cabin  to  star  and  puzzle  designs ; 
also  quilting  designs,  crazy  stitch- 
es, (4)  Book  of  Cross  Stitch 
contains  hundreds  of  designs  &  4 
cross  stitch  alphabets  ;  beautiful 
and  easy  to  do.  Any  one  of  the 
books  and  our  large  catalog  of 
fancy  work,  patterns,  etc. ,  mailed 
for  IScor  any  two  books  25c. 
Dealers  supplied.       No  stamps. 

LADIES'  ART  CO..     Block  134.     ST.  LOUJS.  MO. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


always  ready  for  use.  Free  the  suet 
from  the  flesh  and  loose  skin,  chop  it 
rather  fine,  using  a  meat  chopper  if  you 
have  one;  then  add  one- third  as  much 
flour  as  there  is  suet  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  suet. 
Mix  well,  put  in  a  glass  jar  and  set  in 
a  cool,  dry  place.  Suet  prepared  in  this 
manner  will  keep  good  all  winter  and  is 
ready  for  use  at  any  moment. — M.  T., 
Alabama. 


"First  the  head  and  then  the  feet, 
Is  a  certain  sign  that  you  are  neat." 

A  Girl's  Footwear. 

By  Helen  M.  Richardson. 

A  girl,  who  wishes  to  look  well 
groomed  never  should  neglect  her  foot- 
wear. It  is  one  of  the  first  things  a 
passer-by  notices,  particularly  if  the  girl 
in  question  possesses  an  attractive  face. 

So  if  you  are  wearing  up-to-date  head- 
gear be  careful  that  your  feet  display  the 
same  thoughtful  attention.  A  shoe  may 
be  of  the  correct  shape  and  it  may  fit 
well,  but  unless  it  is  carefully  attended 
to  every  time  it  is  worn  it  is  sure  to 
present  a  more  or  less  shabby  appear- 
ance when  it  peeps  out  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  a  pretty  dress  skirt. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  be 
constantly  putting  dressing  upon  a  shoe 
to  keep  it  looking  well.    One  application 


who  can  go  farther,  do  so.  The  desire 
has  undoubtedly  been  born  as  a  result 
of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  a  consci- 
entious teacher  who  tried  to  show  them, 
even  under  most  adverse  conditions,  the 
life  advantages  of  an  education. 

Yet  these  boys  and  girls  whose  days 
of  study  are  spent  in  these  ill-arranged, 
poorly  ventilated,  unattractive  schools, 
are  expected  to  form  the  ideals  of  the 
future  and  become?  a  commonwealth  of 
which  the  nation  may  be  proud.  Should 
they  fail  therein  and  not  make  the  most 
of  opportunities  which  seem  to  be  theirs 
later  in  life,  never  once  are  we  charit- 
able enough  to  attribute  their  lack  of 
appreciation  of  possibilities  to  a  lack  of 
training,  but  we  call  them  shiftless  and 
unwilling  to  shoulder  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Let  us  stop  to  consider  how  much 
really  depends  upon  the  child's  early 
training,  habits  and  environments  —  let 
us  remember  that  our  first  and  greatest 
duty  is  that  of  throwing  around  the 
young  people  every  influence  that  will 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them  and 
help  them  to  develop  into  men  and 
women  of  character  and  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  problems  of  their  day. 

If  we  once  get  a  vision  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  ours  in  this  matter,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  trying  to  arouse 


Our   Soutkwest   Kansas  Visitors 


GROUP  of  boys  and  girls  from  Southwest  Kansas  calling  at  Kansas 
Fakmer  office  on  their  return  from  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Man- 
hattan. The  party  was  made  up  of  Misses  Eldora  Smith,  Hugoton; 
Myrtle  Cook,  Mary  Wortman,  and  Edith  Stout,  Dodge  City;  Ruth  Gould 
and  Alice  Henning,  Bucklin;  Lenna  Dansel,  Spearville;  Messrs.  Henry 
Giesel  and  Nathan  Horton,  Wright;  Edward  Brightup,  LaFayette;  Walter 
Scarbrough,  Bucklin;  Bernard  Maloney,  Dodge  City;  Will  Yonally,  Syra- 
cuse; Herbert  Rudd,  Belpre;  Hollas  Craft,  Kinsley.  Lee  H.  Gould,  district 
agricultural  agent  for  Southwest  Kansas,  accompanied  the  party,  as  did 
also  Miss  Eulalia  Nevins,  county  superintendent  of  Ford  County. 

Ther  young  people  are  all  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  that 
part  of  i.  state,  and  the  results  of  their  work  the  coming  year  should  be 
better  than  those  of  last  year,  by  reason  of  their  having  attended  the 
state  meeting. 


every  week  or  ten  days  is  sufficient  for 
shoes  that  are  not  in  constant  wear; 
when  alternated  with  another  pair  even 
a  longer  interval  may  be  allowed. 

A  yard  of  cheese  cloth  is  a  girl's  best 
friend  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  for  a 
shoe  polisher  it  has  no  equal.  Hold  the 
cheese  cloth  tightly  in  either  hand  and 
draw  it  briskly  across  a  dusty  shoe  and 
it  will  look  as  if  it  just  received  a  coat 
of  polish,  unless  the  shoe  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  One  of  the  medicated 
black  dust  cloths  that  are  being  sold  in 
all  the  stores  now  is  an  excellent  polisher 
of  foot  wear.  Either  of  these  is  much 
better  than  a  brush,  besides  being  neater 
and  more  convenient.  A  brisk  polish 
with  "one  of  these  every  morning,  and  on 
returning  from  a  walk,  will  keep  either 
black  or  tan  shoes  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  time. 

Then  the  shoe  lacings  should  be  care- 
fully looked  after.  Never  allow  them  to 
get  rusty  or  frayed.  Tie  them  neatly, 
also.  A  hastily  tied  shoe  always  shows 
its  neglect  as  soon  as  it  peeps  out  from 
beneath  the  dress.  It  does  not  pay  for  a 
girl  to  be  unmindful  of  these  little  de- 
tails if  she  wishes  to  be  a  success  either 
socially  or  in  the  home  life. — "The 
Housekeeper." 


Importance  of  School. 

Unquestionably  the  next  few  years 
will  witness  many  changes  in  the  schools 
of  our  state.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  most  of  our  public  schools. 

More  than  half  of  our  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  one-room,  one-teacher,  rural 
school  and  have  no  other  educational  ad- 
vantages. When  we  remember  some  of 
these  schools  we  have  known,  and  how 
little  inspiration  there  seemed  to  be  in 
the  surroundings,  we  wonder  that  those 


greater  interest  in  the  school  needs  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  All  will  be  studying 
these  needs  and  what  they  can  do  to 
improve  the  conditions.  A  good  way  to 
get  the  vision  is  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  school  advantages  of  our  district, 
and  make  it  our  business  to  interest  the 
other  patrons  in  these  matters,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  work  together  in  pro- 
viding the  best  possible  educational  ad- 
vantages. There  is  no  greater  or  more 
lasting  work  than  this. 

State  Pictures  for  Your  Use. 

Has  your  community  yet  had  a  set  of 
the  pictures  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Traveling  Libraries  Commission,  To- 
peka  ? 

Fifty  of  these  reproductions  of  the 
great  masters  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America,  can  be  kept  for  one  week  for 
$5.  Explanations  of  the  pictures  and 
sketches  of  the  artists'  lives  are  sent 
with  the  collection,  making  the  exhibit 
a  very  comprehensible  one. 

An  easy  way  to  obtain  the  necessary 
money  for  these  pictures  would  be  to 
get  up  a  box  supper  or  school  supper, 
the  boxes  to  be  sold  at  auction  or  a 
stipulated  sum  charged  for  the  meal. 
This  plan  has  a  two-fold  advantage — 
that  of  collecting  money  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, and  providing  two  enjoyable  even- 
ings for  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

We  all  enjoy  the  warmth  of  our  own 
firesides  these  winter  evenings,  but  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  neighbors  and  friends 
at  the  school  house  would  reward  us  for 
leaving  home  for  the  few  hours. 

A  pinch  of  salt  on  the  tongue,  carried 
into  the  stomach  by  a  cup  of  either  hot 
or  cold  water,  the  first  thing  each  morn- 
ing, will  be  beneficial. 


(/*  it  Granulated) 

enables  you  to  add  variety  to 
the  table  with  but  little  outlay 
of  time,  work  and  expense. 
With  Knox  Gelatine  you  can 
easily  and  quickly  prepare  many 
tasty  Desserts,  Salads,  Pud- 
dings, Ice  Creams  and  Candies, 
with  fresh,  dried  or  canned 
fruits,  berries,  fruit  juices,  nuts, 
creams,  etc.  Knox  Gelatine 
is  very  economical — a  package 
makes  two  full  quarts  of  jelly. 
Send  for  our 

New  Recipe  Book,  FREE 

for  your  dealer's  name.  Pint 
package  sent  for  dealer's  name 
and  2c  stamp. 


SEEDS 

Reliable  and  Pull  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Madeio  build  Hew  Business.  Atrial 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer.! 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worth  I5c;  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15oj 
Tomatoes.  11  the  finest,  worth  20c:  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  beet  varieties, 
I  worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
worth  25c—  65  varieties  in  all;  worth  51.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  re 
oelve  this  valuable  collection  of  te«di 
^postpaid,  together  with  my  big  in- 
Ketruotive,  beautiful  Seed  and  PlantJ 
^Uoofa,  tells  all  about  Buckbee-n>l 
IlX"FoU  of  Ufa"  Seeds,  Plants,  otc  " 

HW.  Buck  bee 

BocJtford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  153  Hookford.  JO. 

WANTED 

Ten  or  more  persons  in  each  town  or  township 

to  try  our  pure  tested  seeds.   To  every  one 
who  answers  this  ad  and  orders  from  our  new, 
different  and  original  seed  book,  we  will  in- 
clude some  free  seed,  some  of  our  new  novel- 
ties.  We  want  100,000  more  new  customers 
this  year.   These  ten  or  more  new  custo- 
mers will  multiply  next  year.  That's 
the  way  our  pure  tested  seed  business 
grows,  and  you  too  will  become  an 
enthusiastic    booster    for  the 
"Live  Seed  House.** 
We  also  have  a  full  line  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  etc.     Drop  us  a  postal 
sure  today. 

Gaiioway  Bros.&Co,,  Oept.'-U  ,  Waterloo, Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEX,  Route  7,  TOFEKA,  KAN. 

Most  vegetables  need  rich,  well-worked 
soil.  Having  this,  and  adding  thorough 
cultivation  and  care,  anyone  can  have  a 
number-one  garden. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


BIG  PRIZE  ROOSTERS.  BUFF,  CHEAP. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  YOUNG 
strain.     Ross  Lane,  Newton,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $1.00 
each.     A.  F.  Hutley,  Maple  Hill,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  AND  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each. 
W.  C.  Gilmore,  Oneida,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Cockerels,  51.50  to  $3;  hens,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Mrs.  M.  Kittering,  Route  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 


CLASSY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Kulps  strain.  Prize  winners,  $1  and  up. 
Otto  Borth,  Plains.  Kan. 


EGGS  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  exclusively.  Keeplaying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


"ROOF'S    SINGLE    COMB    BROWN  LEG- 

horns.     Twenty-four   prizes   at  state  show, 

including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  Cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Frantz  Yesterlaid  strains,  $1  to 
$2.  Eggs,  Young  Frantz  Yesterlaid  strains, 
$4  per  hundred.    C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 


SEVERAL  CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Young's  strain. 
Prices,  $3  to  $5.  Francis  Elias,  Wymore, 
Neb.  « 


ENGLISH  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Cockerels,  pullets  or  hens.  $1  each.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  in  season.  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson, 
Belton,  Mo. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS — 
Long  back,  bred  for  egg  production.  Farm 
raised.  $1.50,  $2  each.  Dave  Baker,  Con- 
way Springs,  Kan. 


THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 


MYERS'  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Winners  of  the  blue  wherever  shown.  Heavy 
layers.  Choice  pullets,  $1.25;  eggs,  $1.50  per 
fifteen.  J.  B.  Myers,  Route  3,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 


ONE  HUNDRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels;  Ackerman's  famous  lay- 
ing exhibition  strain.  From  200-egg  hens, 
$1.50  up;  winners  for  any  show,  $4.00  up. 
Also  few  good  females.  Cedar  View  Stock 
Farm,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS,  COCK- 
erels,  hens  and  pullets,  both  matings,  from 
prize  winning  stock,  mated  for  best  results. 
Must  sell  to  make  room  for  breeding  season. 
H.  P.  Swerdfeger,  1144  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Thirty-five  years  with 
this  breed.  The  egg  part  is  the  money  part. 
If  they  don't  lay,  they  don't  stay.  If  you 
want  as  good  as  the  best,  write  me.  Eggs, 
$1  for  fifteen,  $5  for  hundred.  Tiff  Moore, 
Osage  City,  Kan. 


PREPARE  TODAY  FOR  COCKERELS  TO 
head  yards  next  year.  From  setting  costing 
same  as  one  cockerel  you  will  raise  several. 
Three  fine  pens  Single  Comb  Whites.  Di- 
rect Young  strain.  Guaranteed  fertile.  Cir- 
cular for  asking.  G.  R.  McClure,  MePher- 
son,  Kan. 


SCHOOLEY'S  LEGHORN  FARM  (SINGLE 
Comb  White  exclusively).  We  specialize  in 
fancy  table  eggs  and  farm  raised  breeding 
stock,  trapnested,  selected  and  bred  for  egg 
production.  Book  your  order  now  for  guar- 
anteed eggs  for  hatching.  Box  87C,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts.  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


CANARIES. 


FOR  SALE — CANARIES,  THREE  KINDS. 
Pairs,  $2.50  up.  Miss  Edna  Hirschler,  West 
Point,  Iowa. 


CANARIES  —  GUARANTEED  SINGERS, 
$2.50  and  $3.25.  Pairs,  $3  and  $3.75.  Breed- 
ing hens  alone,  75c  and  $1  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BLACK,  WHITE  AND  BUFF  MINORCAS 
— Select  strains.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
C.  H.  Bartholomew,  Wichita,  Kan. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANTS  —  EASILY  RAISED  AS 
chickens.  Eggs  from  Beautiful  Golden,  $5 
per  fifteen;  English  Rlngneck,  $3.50.  Scarce 
this  year.  Orders  booked  for  50c  stamps. 
Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  E.  Leighton, 
Effingham,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  PULLETS,  SISTERS  TO 
my  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  winners.  Also 
cockerels.     E.  D.  Small,   Wilson,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  A  BARRED  ROCK 
breeder.  Beautiful  catalog  free.  O.  E. 
Skinner,  Columbus,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS,  $1.75,  thirty.  From 
prize  winners.  R.  Olmsted,  Route  1,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKS  AND  COCKERELS. 
High  quality.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wilson, 
Kan. 


IVORY  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS— LARGE 
white  cocks,  cockerels,  females.  Grace  Dol- 
son,  Neal,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Satisfaation  guaranteed.  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S— BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs.  Kan. 


PETTIS  BARRED  ROCKS  —  HIGHEST 
scoring  cockerels  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Cockerels,  cocks, 
$2  up.    Mrs.  P.  A.  Pettis,  Wathena,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain,  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


MAMMOTH  STAY  WHITE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Twelve  years  a  breeder  for  size  and 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Charles  Vories, 
Wathena,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
Poley's  "World  Best"  exhibition  strain.  Big 
growthy  fellows,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Bred 
from  our  Kansas  City,  Missouri  State  and 
other  winners.  A.  E.  Glass,  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  COCKERELS. 
Also  eggs,  $3  and  $5,  from  sweepstakes 
male  "Blue  Star"  and  females  of  his  blood 
lines.  Mrs.  Richard  Molyneaux,  523  Balti- 
more, Wichita,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $5.  L.  P. 
Coblentz.  La  Harpe,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Standard  bred  of  best  blood 
lines  in  U.  S.  Return  at  mv  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  A.  W.  Nickols,  603  North 
D  St.,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  WHITE 
Ivory  strain.  Big  growthy  fellows,  includ- 
ing first  prize  cockerel.  Central  Kansas 
Poultry  Show.  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS— A  KIND  THAT  WILL 
satisfy  you  both  in  the  show  room  and  egg 
basket.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each;  also 
hens  and  pullets.  Frank  Lott,  Danville, 
Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  STRAIN  STEEL  GRAY, 
won  first  six  state  and  poultry  shows.  Range 
farm  raised.  Eggs,  Thompson  and  O'Gara 
sell  for  $2.  $5.  fifteen,  I  sell  for  $1.75.  John 
W.  Ijams,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 


MY  BUFF  ROCKS,  AS  USUAL,  WON 
most  of  the  honors  in  their  class  at  State 
Poultry  Show.  First  cockerel,  first  pullet, 
first  hen  and  first  pen,  besides  other  pre- 
miums. Eggs  from  best  matings,  $5  per 
setting.    A.  J.  Waddell,  Wichita,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  AT  HUTCHINSON 
Show,  January,  1916,  won  silver  cup  for  best 
pen,  first  and  second  cock,  first  and  second 
hen,  first  pen.  Eggs  from  farm  flock  of 
large  hens,  $5  hundred.  Minnie  Clark, 
Haven,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  qualitv. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


CORNISH 


FOR  SALE  —  DARK  CORNISH  HENS 
and  cockerels,  from  blue  ribbon  winners  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  Mrs.  Joe  Grimes, 
Kingfisher,  Okla. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


GUINEAS— WHITE  AFRICANS,  $5  PER 
trio.     "The  Copes,"  Topeka. 


3,479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kan. 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  —  SEND  FOR 
free  egg  circular;  it  tells  of  the  West's  best 
birds.  All  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Forty 
mated  yards.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns.  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15..  $5  per  100; 
chicks.  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts,  Dalhart,  Texas,  '12 
and  '13,  and  Unionville,  Mo..  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs:  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes:  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  WHITE  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Kagarice,  Darlow,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  to  $4.  M.  L. 
Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Neb. 


HIGH  SCORING  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
— Eight  cockerels,  twelve  pullets,  $1.50  up. 
O.  L.  Miller,  Osborne,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  $1  to  $2  each.  S.  L.  Hill, 
Burlington,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  THAT  WON 
firsts  and  sweepstakes.  Eggs,  $1,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $4.00  hundred.  B.  M.  Stephenson, 
Cawker  City,  Kansas. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  BUY  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  at  $2  each,  from  State  Fair 
winners.  Circular.  G.  A.  Temple,  Box  A, 
Lexington,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks, 
and  capons  for  mothers  for  incubator,  chicks. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Route  1,  Effingham,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  WINNERS  OF 
blue  ribbon  on  pen,  State  Poultry  Show. 
1916.  Stock  and  eggs  in  season.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Carter  Bales,  Route  7,  Wichita,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  CHOICE 
cockerels.  Undefeated  champions.  Eggs.  $3 
per  fifteen.  H.  A.  Wattles  &  Son,  1149  Uni- 
versity, Wichita,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  M    'herson,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  SILVER  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1.50  each;  six  for  $8.00. 
Choice  breeding.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Ar- 
rington,  Kan. 


QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris,  Prop.,  Exeter,  Neb. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Hens,   $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan, 


I.TCHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS.  $1.50  TO 
$2.50.  Big  boned  kind.  Also  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.    Frank  P.  Healy,  Bedford,  Iowa. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


BIG  HUSKY  FARM-RAISED  LIGHT 
Brahmas.  Eggs  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  winners,  $3  to  $5  per  fifteen. 
Fine  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Robinson, 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY — 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrei- 
ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


I  SHIP  MY  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AND 
eggs  everywhere  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Win- 
ning the  highest  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Pictorial  price  list  for  asking.  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Kenworthy,  Wichita,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  from  high  scoring  stock.  $1 
to  $5  each.  J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge, 
Mullinville,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  ONE  SET- 
ting.  $2;  three  settings,  $5,  prepaid.  Also 
stock.  Mating  list  free.  Curtis  Mullen, 
Mountain  View,  Mo 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each:  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


SEE  MEYERS'  DISPLAY  AD  ON  PAN- 
ama-Pacific  page  and  write  for  free  catalog. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


DARK  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS— 
Prices  right.    Louis  G.  Roth,  Holyrood,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS, 
large,  husky,  deep  red,  for  $2.50  each.  Guar- 
anteed.    Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 


FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS— 
Baby  chicks  in  season.  Order  early.  Lily 
Robb.  Neal,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — LARGE, 
deep  red,  for  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Schultz, 
Route  5,  Haviland,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  HIGH  SCORING  DARK 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  Mrs.  Howard  Martindale, 
Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  THREE  EXTRA 
fine  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $4,  fifteen  eggs. 
Few  good  cockerels.  C.  E.  Florence,  El 
Dorado,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks.  $J  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


HASHMAN'S  SHO  -  U  STRAIN  ROSE 
Rose  Comb  Reds,  cocks  and  cockerels,  $2,  $3, 
$5.  Shipped  on  approval.  Grandsons  of 
Dr.  Watson's  Chicago  champion.  Rollie  J. 
Hashman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


FIFTY  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Every  one  a  good 
breeder,  just  the  birds  to  improve  egg  pro- 
duction. E.  H.  Hartenberger,  Route  4,  Box 
1.  Newton,  Kan. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  sired  by  roosters  costing  $15  to 
$75.  $1.50,  $3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  A  few- 
higher.  1916  pens  best  ever.  W.  R.  Hus- 
ton, Americus,  Kan. 


RILEY'S  RICH  REDS  (ROSE  COMB) 
were  winners  at  the  Kansas  State  Show  and 
many  other  shows.  Eggs  for  sale  from  my 
winning  birds.  For  mating  list,  write  R,  F. 
Riley,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


BRED     TO     LAY  —  PURE-BRED     S.  C 

Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Few  choice  cockerels.  Bel- 
mont Farm,  Box  69,  Topeka,  Kan. 


EGGS  READY  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING 
Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  Fifteen  for 
$3.  Fetility  guaranteed.  Twenty  firsts  this 
season.     C.  A.  Brumley,  Wellington,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
from  prize  winners.  Pullets,  $1;  cockerels, 
$1.50  and  $2.50.  Eggs  for  setting.  F.  L. 
Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  of  same  strain  as  my  first  cock- 
erel at  Kansas  State  Show.  Good  utility 
quality,  $1  each.  Pen  headers,  $3  to  $5. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE— FROM  MAC'S  RIVER- 
side  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  State  show  winners, 
three  excellent  matings.  Price,  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $5  per  thirty,  $12.50  per  hundred.  W. 
C.  McPheron,  1233  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan 


FOR  SALE — FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMIi 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  American 
Beauty  strain.  Took  first  and  second  prize?, 
besides  several  specials,  at  two  shows  this 
year.  Prices,  $2  and  $3.  A.  W.  Hibbetf, 
Damar,  Kan. 


WANTED  —  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
parties  having  Single  Comb  Rhode  Islam] 
Red  strain  with  trap-nest  records  of  200 
eggs  or  better.  State  price  on  cockerel  anj 
eggs  by  the  hundred.  Fred  B.  Gebhart,  160] 
West  Street,  Topeka,  Kan 


MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham 
pion  cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebrask 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat 
ings  for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Goo* 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat 
alog  free.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


WHITE'S  LAYING  STRAIN  OF  S.  C 
Rhode  Island  Reds  won  at  State  Poultr: 
Show,  first  young  pen,  first  old  pen.  firs 
hen,  third  cockerel,  and  third  pullet.  Her 
you  get  quality  and  utility  combined.  Pen! 
now  mated.  Eggs,  $1  to  $10  per  setting 
Write  for  mating  list.  H.  L.  White,  17  47  X 
Waco,  Wichita,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
$1  each.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  each.  Mar 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE 
Pullets  and  cockerels  to  mate.  Satisfactioi 
guaranteed.     Roy  Yc  'ng,  Leonardville,  Kai 

CAREY  STRAIN  •  ITE  ORPINGTONS- 
Prize  winners.  R  Li  ags,  $2  to  ?5.  Mr 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  I"  .>  .  Kan. 


FLEMING'S  f  J  <  FLOWER  STRAIN  S.  ti 
Buff  Orpington'  Stock  and  eggs  for  sal'' 
Won  first  young  pen  at  State  Show.  E< 
Fleming,  205  S.  Glenn,  Wichita,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIN1: 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  colo " 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A 
L.  Beall.  Green  Castle.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  —  FINE  BUFF  ORPIXGTO> 
hens  and  pullets,  $1  and  S2  each.  Best  o 
winter  layers.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Howard,  Bvron 
Okla. 


WHITE  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTONS- 
Prices  reasonable  on  stock  and  eggs.  Tri" 
and  pens  from  State  Show  winners.  23" 
egg  Cornell  Incubator  for  sale.  Mrs.  Barr: 
clough,  137  South  Fern,  Wichita",  Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS  — MORE    EGGS    WITH  LES 
feed    than    other   breeds.      Pullets  for 
Eggs  in  season.     Matins  list.     C  K.  Whit 
ney.  Route  9,  Wichita.  Kan. 


FOR  SALE.  ANCONAS.  —  SEND  FC'l 
mating  list  and  photos  of  our  Concordu 
Jefferson  City  and  Kansas  City  1916  win 
ners.  Average  224  eggs.  Dr.  Ferdinan 
Schreiman,  Concordia,  Mo. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 

Kansas  Firmer 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


February  5,  1916 

TURKEYS. 


SEE  MEYERS'  DISPLAY  AD  ON  PAN- 
ama-Paeific  page  and  write  for  free  catalog. 


GOOD  PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys.     Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS,  $4 
to  $5:  hens,  $3.     C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BOURBON  RED  TOMS, 
$3.50.     Maude   Moore,   Olivet,  Kan.  

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo.  

PURE-BRED  NARRAGANSETT,  BOUR- 
bon  Red,  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale. 
F.  L.  Jones,  Route  1,  Alma,  Kan.  

WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS  AND  HENS — 
Big  boned  kind,  $4.50  and  $2.50.  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Wilson,  Peabody,  Kan. 


OAK  HILL  FARM.  PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
Turkeys.  High  scoring,  from  98  to  98%, 
standard  weight.     Route  3,  Lawson,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— PRIZE 
winners  at  the  Kansas  State  Show.  A  few 
choice  birds  for  sale.  I.  P.  Kohl,  Furley, 
Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys — Toms  twenty-four,  pullets  fifteen  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Miss  Lilian  Schaal,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  5  2-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirty 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,  Milan,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM 
strains  that  have  won  at  the  leading  shows. 
White  Holland  toms,  genuine  wild  mallards 
domesticated,  Buff  Rock  cockerels,  eggs  in 
season.    Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell,  Higginsville,  Mo. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan.   


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big,  vigorous,  farm 
raised,  deep  breasted  birds.  From  prize 
winning  stock.  Also  white  egg  Indian  Run- 
ners. Eleanora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton, 
Colo. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  $1, 
$1.25.     Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


DUCKS  FOR  SALE — WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Parcel  Post  Marketing. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  bulletin 
from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  one  of  the  common  obstacles 
to  establishing  parcel  post  communica- 
tion between  farmer  and  consumer  is 
that  the  farmer  may  be  unwilling  to 
offer  goods  at  a  price  which  attracts  the 
customer,  or  that  the  consumer  may 
offer  a  price  lower  than  the  farmer  can 
obtain  at  a  local  market.  To  quote  the 
bulletin : 

"Not  only  must  the  farmer  have  some- 
thing additional  to  the  usual  price  to 
compensate  him  for  the  extra  work,  con- 
tainer, and  postage  required,  hut  the 
consumer  must  also  have  something  to 
attract  him  to  marketing  by  parcel  post. 
In  determining  what  the  price  shall  be, 
both  the  farm  price  and  the  retail  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  when  he  markets 
in  the  ordinary  way  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  consumer  must  re- 
ceive either  a  better  article  at  the  usual 
retail  price  or  an  article  of  the  grade 
usually  purchased  at  some  concession  in 
price. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  point  which 
will  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
consumer  is  that  he  can  secure  by  parcel 
post  a  fresher,  brighter,  more  attractive, 
and  thus  possibly  a  better  product  than 
he  can  obtain  otherwise. 

"A  personal  acquaintance  should  be  es- 
tablished between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, when  they  come  into  business 
contact.  This  will  help  a  great  deal  in 
furthering  parcel  post  marketing,  and 
also  will  eliminate  many  of  the  mis- 
understandings which  may  occur  from 
time  to  time.  A  definite  understanding 
should  exist  as  to  the  duties  of  each  in 
regard  to  remittances,  claims  for  dam- 
aged or  spoiled  produce,  and  the  preser- 
vation and  return  of  containers." 

Those  who  wish  to  sell  their  products 
by  parcel  post,  and  the  housewife  who 
wishes  to  use  this  method  of  securing 
country  produce  for  her  table,  will  find 
many  useful  points  in  this  bulletin  which 
is  entitled  "Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post 
Marketing."  In  addition  to  explaining 
the  postal  rates  and  measurement  limits 
for  parcel  post  matter,  it  discusses  in 
some  detail  the  types  of  containers  which 
are  most  successful  and  the  methods  of 
grading  and  packing  produce,  so  that  it 
■will  reach  the  consumer  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  be  attractive  in  quality  and  ap- 
pearance. In  treating  standards  for 
parcel  post  shipments,  the  bulletin  tells 
how  to  select,  handle  and  pack  poultry, 
and  how  to  grade  and  pack  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  average 
farmer  is  likely  to  market  through  the 
postoffice. 


Life  proves  a  burden  to  almost  every 
chick  that  has  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
fihell  after  the  twentieth  clay. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  277,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles  and  a  wonderful  offer. 


WANTED,  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  WO- 
men,  18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75  | 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education  j 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi-  ] 
tions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  i 
Dept.  G  82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  500  MORE 
men,  20-40,  for  motormen  and  conductors. 
May  need  more  later.  Salary  $80-$100 
monthly.  Experience  unnecessary.  Rural 
and  small  town  men  preferred.  Write  for 
application  blank.  Address  Supt.  Employ- 
ment, National  Railway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED — RESPONSIBLE  REPRESEN- 
tative.  12  tools  in  1.  Sells  to  farmers, 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
One  agent's  profit  $45  in  one  day.  Another 
$1,000  in  December.  We  start  you.  Write 
for  big  color  plate.  Secure  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE! — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  C.  C. 
Buckingham,  Houston,  Texas. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash  buy- 
ers on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  at  $15  an  acre 
and  up,  on  easy  terms.  Mild  climate,  rich 
soil,  abundant  rainfall,  plentiful  and  cheap 
labor.  Convenient  to  eastern  markets,  also 
to  good  schools  and  churches.  Write  for 
free  illustrated  farm  home  booklet,  "Coun- 
try Life  in  Virginia,"  and  low  excursion 
rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt., 
Room  1032,  Richmond,  Va. 


CATTLE. 


RED  PO  ,ED.  WILKIE  BLAIR,  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  POLLED  DUR- 
ham  bulls.  Priced  right  L.  B.  Streeter, 
Wakefield,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS — TWO  FTNE  REGISTERED 
bulls  for  sale  cheap.  Warren  S.  Neff,  Glen 
Elder,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHOICE  JERSEY  BULL 
calf,  five  months  old,  priced  low,  R.  O.  Mc- 
Kee,  Marysville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull,  eight  months  old.  J.  A.  Forth, 
Overbrook,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE — A  FEW  CHOICE 
young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced  reasonably.  T. 
A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — CHOICE  PURE-BRED  COL- 
lie  pups  from  well  trained  parents,  at  let 
live  prices.     L.  A.  Whitten,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 

dogs    that  drive    from   the    heel.     Best  of 

breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte 
City,  Mo. 


PEANUT  BUTTER 


BLACK  WALNUTS,  80  CENTS  BUSHEL. 
Nice  fresh  walnuts,  sacked  and  delivered  at 
express  or  freight  office,  only  80c  per  bushel. 
Pecans,  10c  pound.  Best  shelled  Rice  Pop 
Corn,  pops  fine,  10  pounds  50c.  Finest  pure 
Peanut  Butter,  one  pound  20c,  2*4  pounds 
40c,  4%  pounds  70c,  9  pounds  $1.25,  55 
pounds  $6.fi0.  In  air-tight  tin  cans.  Write 
today  for  circular.  Henry  Jefferies,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  12c  HEAVY  HENS,  DUCKS  AND 
geese  11c,  turkeys  17c,  guineas  dozen  $4. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS.  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 


ADVICE,  INFORMATION.  ANY  SUB- 
ject,  your  price.     Box  847,  Malvern,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  —  WHITE  RABBITS,  $1.50 
pair.  Henry  and  Roy  Trump,  New  Boston, 
Iowa. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


NOTICE  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 
The  Perfection  Metal  Silo  Company,  a  Kan- 
sas corporation,  having  its  principal  office 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  resolution  of  its 
stockholders,  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  on  January  11,  1916,  changed  its  name 
to  The  Perfection  Metal  Products  Company. 


FOR  SALE— LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14x19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  countv  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallion.     Frank  Morris,  Burns,  Kan. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS.  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  WESTERN 
land,  three  jacks,  twelve  jennets.  Geo. 
Stullken.  B'azine,  Kan. 


11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  AN  EXTRA,  GOOD  TWO- 
year-old  jack;  big  boned  and  good  size; 
black  with  light  points.  Archie  Myers, 
Route  1,  Osborne,  Kan. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


GOOD  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. — WRITE 
Baker  Bros.,  Farragut,  Iowa. 


SEED  CORN  —  FRED  LAPTAD,  LAW- 
rence,  Kan. 


ALFALFA,  SUDAN  GRASS,  CORN, 
other  seeds.  Free  samples.  F.  D.  DeShon, 
Route  4,  Logan,  Kan. 


WARRANTED  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET 
Clover.  Hulled,  $10  per  bushel.  Sacks  in- 
cluded.    R.  Reynolds,  Eskridge,  Kan. 


•  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE — WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.   Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  —  BEST  VARIETIES. 
Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalog.  I.  N. 
Simon  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  GOLD  MINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
white  seed  corn.  $1.50  per  bushel.  Samples 
free.     J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  per  bushel,  60  pounds. 
Sacks,  25c.    J.  N.  Thompson,  Moran,  Kan. 


HULLED  WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
18c  pound.  Clover  honey,  10c.  Wesley  Fos- 
ter, Boulder,  Colo. 


YELLOW  BLOSSOM  UNHULLED  SWEET 
clover  seed,  10c  pound.  Far  ahead  white 
.variety  for  pasture  or  bees.  Sam  Wilkinson, 
Hewins,  Kan. 


RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


AROMA  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  FIRST 
quality.  $1.50  per  thousand.  Twelve  Pro- 
gressive Everbearers  free,  each  order.  John 
L.  Wiison,  Route  1,  Anderson,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — FIRST  CLASS  REID'S  YEL- 

low  Dent  seed  corn.  $2  per  bushel,  on  board 

cars  Renfrow.  Send  for  sample.  T.  J. 
Lehrling,    Renfrow,  Okla. 


300  STRAWBERRY,  $1.00;  100  EVER- 
bearing  strawberry,  $1.75;  185  named  dah- 
lias. Send  for  price  list.  James  McMullen, 
Franklin  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


TEN  GREAT  J.  H.  HALE  PEACH,  4 
feet.  $2.50.  Currants,  best  2-year.  10c  each, 
$7  hundred.  Ten  Genuine  Delicious  trees,  5 
feet,  $1.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  No 
agents.  Ten  Peach,  4  feet  up,  your  choice, 
$1.    Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  tellins?  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa.  Kan. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT;  SAVE  AGENTS' 
commissions.  Fruit  book  free.  Wichita 
Nursery,  Box  L,  Wichita,  Kan. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
book  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington,  Kan. 
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BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  BRIGGS,  IN  DAR- 
llngton  Township,  Harvey  County,  post  office 
address  Newton,  R.  R.  5,  on  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1915.  one  iron  grey  gelding,  four 
years  old,  weight  about  1.080  pounds,  shod 
In  front.  No  marks.  Apprised  at  $80.00. 
C.  A.  Young,  County  Clerk. 


TOBACCO. 


FINE  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TO- 
bacco.  Three  years  old.  Send  stamps  for 
samples.  W.  L.  Parks  Tobacco  Co.,  Adams, 
Tenn. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 


PATENTS. 


LUMBER — WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  BUY 
it  cheap.  Send  material  list  to  Box  1502, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital 
Patent  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


WANTED — POSITION  ON*  A  FARM  BY 
a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age.  J.  F. 
LeCounte,  Renfrow,  Okla. 


MARRIED  MAN  WITH  ONE  CHILD 
wants  farm  work  by  month,  day  or  year. 
Work  on  shares  considered.  Owns  team"  and 
wagon.    S.  J.  Shules,  Norton,  Kan. 


YOUNG  SWISS.  GOOD  HAND,  MACHINE 
milker  and  feeder,  experience  on  certified 
dairies  in  the  East,  wants  steady  situation 
on  sanitary  Kansas  dairy.  T.  Shadegg,  Con- 
way, Kan. 


SITUATION  WANTED  ON  FARM.  MAR- 
ried  man  with  small  family.  Reference  fur- 
nished.    L.  Biles,  Shawnee,  Mo. 


YOUNG  MAN  22  YEARS  OLD,  EXPERI- 
enced  farmer,  wants  work  by  the  month  un- 
til harvest.  Address  Edward  Ford,  Enter- 
prise, Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  you  want. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


We  have  just  received  the  catalog  of  the 
offering  of  bred  sows  that  will  be  sold  in 
the  seventh  annua!  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held 
by  Thompson  Bros.,  the  well  known  Duroc 
Jersey  breeders  of  Garrison,  Kan.  They 
have  catalogued  forty  head  of  choice  tried 
sows,  fall  yearlings  and  spring  gilts  for  this 
sale.  They  are  by  such  boars  as  Chief's 
Wonder,  King  Raven,  Tatarrax,  B.  Valley 
Chief,  Crimson  Lad,  "Mary's  King,  Col.  Har- 
ris, Select  Chief,  and  Crimson  Wonder  King, 
and  are  bred  to  the  great  boars,  Select  Chief 
by  Chief  Select  and  out  of  Model  Chief's 
Queen,  and  Col.  Harris  by  Ohio  Col.  and 
out  of  Tat's  Improver.  Select  Chief  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Ohio  Chief  on  both 
sides.  His  winnings  at  the  big  state  fairs 
in  1914  placed  him  as  one  of  the  great  show 
boars  of  the  breed.  Col.  Harris  is  also  one 
of  the  noted  Duroc  sires.  He  is  a  winner  in 
the  show  ring  and  his  get  have  been  con- 
sistent winners. 


John  A.  Edwards,  of  Englewood,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  progressive  farmers  of  that  section, 
is  making  a  success  as  a  breeder  of  high- 
class  jacks,  and  owns  one  of  the  good  herds 
in  this  state.  He  also  owns  a  fine  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle.  Mr.  Edwards'  rule  in 
selecting  herd  headers  is  to  buy  the  best, 
and  the  herd  jacks  that  have  "headed  his 
herd  have  always  been  very  high  class.  He 
has  a  fine  lot  of  youngsters  in  his  herd,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  very  high-class  jacks. 


Oscar  Edwards  &  Son,  of  DeSoto,  Mo., 
are  among  Missouri's  progressive  improved 
stock  breeders.  They  have  saddle,  Perche- 
ron  and  standard  bred  horses,  also  a  herd 
of  high  class  jacks.  Breeding  stock  from 
this  farm  is  making  good  in  many  of  the 
best  herds  and  breeding  barns. 


We  have  received  the  catalog  of  the  H. 
B.  Walter  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to 
be  held  February  18  at  Effingham.  Kan. 
The  catalog  shows  a  richly-bred  big-type 
offering  of  the  profitable  kind.  Number  1 
is  the  great  sow,  Silver  Tips,  by  Long- 
Jumbo  2d,  and  bred  for  March  1  litter  to 
Big  Bob  Wonder.  Numbers  2  and  3  are  fall 
gilts  sired  by  Moore's  Halvor  and  out  of 
the  great  sow.  Big  Lady  Wonder.  This  sow, 
Big  Lady  Wonder,  was  the  dam  of  the  high- 
priced  litter  sold  last  year. 


The  Poland  China  sale  held  by  O.  H. 
Fitzimmons,  the  well  known  White  City, 
Kan.,  breeder,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
entire  offering  sold  at  very  satisfactory 
prices.  Although  no  record  prices  were 
made,  the  prices  on  the  good  lot  of  individ- 
uals sold  were  very  even,  with  a  top  of  $46. 
Mr.  Fitzimmons  is  one  of  the  progressive 
Poland  China  breeders  that  always  buys  the 
best  for  herd  material.  He  recently  added 
two  choice  sows  from  the  Wiley  herd  to  his 
fine  herd  of  sows  that  he  has  bred  for 
spring  farrow. 


F.  C.  Crocker,  of  Filley,  Neb.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Maple  Lane  herd  of  Durocs, 
reports  a  record  litter  farrowed  January  24, 
1916.  One  of  his  choice  sows  farrowed  a 
litter  of  twenty-two  pigs,  four  gilts  and 
eighteen  boars,  all  well  developed.  Mr. 
Crocker  writes  that  the  sow  was  completely 
isolated  .in  an  Individual  hog  house  and 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  error. 


The  sale  of  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  held 
by  Carl  Miller,  of  Belvue.  Kan.,  Saturday, 
January  22.  was  well  attended.  Twenty- 
nine  bulls  sold  for  an  average  of  $234.66  per 
head.  The  entire  offering  of  fifty-eight 
head  averaged  $210.09.  Henry  Bremeyer,  of 
Wamego,  Kan.,  topped  the  sale  with  the 
purchase  of  Belton  Bov,  a  two-year-old 
grandson  of  Beau  Brummel,  at  $410.  The 
next  highest  price,  $400,  was  paid  by  C.  G. 
Steele,  of  Barnes,  Kan.,  for  Eli  2d,  a  son 
of  Laredo  Boy. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  5,  1916 


Belcher  &  Bennett  Bros.  Poland  China  Bred  Sow  Sale 


SIZE  WITH  QUALITY 
The  Greatest  Offering  of  Big-Type  Poland  China  Sows 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  IB,  ISI6.  NEAR  LEES  SUMMIT,  MB. 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  MATCHLESS  BREEDING 

Thirty-five  top  sows  and  yearlings.  Fifteen  outstanding 
spring  gilts.  This  sale  will  contain  such  sows  as  the  noted 
A  WONDER  sow  that  topped  the  Belcher  sale  last  winter. 
She  goes  in  bred  to  Smooth  Columbus  for  an  early  show  litter. 

One  by  Pritchett's  A  WONDER.  She  raised  ten  pigs 
this  fall.    A  good  kind. 

Two  great  yearlings  by  Big  Joe,  A  WONDER  dam. 

Two  fall  yearlings  by  Big  Orange. 


Seven  outstanding  Smooth  Columbus  gilts  bred  to  Mas- 
ter Orpha  76816. 

One  by  Black  Big  Bone  2d,  grand  champion  at  Iowa,  1915. 
One  by  Long  Big  Bone. 

One  outstanding  granddaughter  of  Long  King's  Equal. 

Two  spring  gilts  by  Big  Joe. 

Six  granddaughters  of  A  WONDER. 

Two  great  yearlings,  half  sisters  to  the  first  prize  junior 
pig  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1915,  and  others  of  equal  merit 
by  other  noted  sires. 
Auctioneers- — Col.  R.  L.  Harriman,  Col.  Jas.  W.  Sparks. 

0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale.  Send 
for  catalog  and  arrange  to  come  to  sale.    For  catalog  write 


JOHN  BELCHER,  Raymore,  Missouri,  or  BENNETT  BROS.,  Lees  Summit,  Missouri 


THOMPSON  BROTHERS 

Seventh  Annual  Duroc  Jersey 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1916 

Sale  on  John  Dinnon  Farm  Two  Miles  Northeast  of  Stock- 
dale  and  Four  Miles  South  of  Garrison,  Kansas. 

An      Head  of  Tried  Sows,  Fall  Afk 
"  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts  " 

ALL  IMMUNE 


Our  offering  is  by  such  boars  as  Chief  Wonder,  King  Raven,  Tatarrax, 
B  Valley  Chief,  Crimson  Lad,  Mary's  King,  Col.  Harris,  Select  Chief  and 
Crimson  Wonder  King.  They  are  bred  to  Select  Chief,  Col.  Harris  and  Col.'s 
Best. 

This  is  not  a  closing  out  sale,  but  we  are  greatly  reducing  our  herd  and, 
therefore,  putting  into  this  sale  more  good  tried  sows  than  we  have  ever 
done  before.  Every  tried  sow  has  been  a  good  producer.  The  offering  will 
be  presented  in  the  best  of  condition,  having  been  fed  a  ration  consisting  of 
corn,  shorts,  bran,  oil  meal,  tankage,  and  alfalfa  hay,  since  they  were  taken 
off  pasture.  You  will  find  in  this  lot  a  good,  useful,  well-bred  lot  of  sows 
and  gilts,  some  good  enough  to  go  into  the  best  herds  in  the  state. 

0.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  this  sale.  Send  for  cat- 
alog at  once. 

THOMPSON  BROS.,  Garrison,  Kansas 

Auctioneers : 

Cols.  L.  R.  Brady,  Jas.  T.  McCulloch,  and  Floyd  Condray. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Clyde  Girod  and  P.  W.  Robison,  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Farm,  Towanda,  Kan.,  report 
a  very  strong  demand  for  high-class  Hol- 
steins  and  have  made  a  large  number  of 
sales  during  the  past  few  weeks.  They 
have  a  very  large  herd  at  this  time,  includ- 
ing a  very  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  all  registered  and  from  A.  R.  O. 
sires  and  dams;  a  choice  lot  of  registered 
heifers,  and  200  head  of  very  fine  high- 
grade  cows  and  heifers. 


J.  Q.  Edwards,  of  Smithville,  Mo.,  the 
well  known  Hampshire  swine  and  Holstein 
cattle  breeder,  recently  purchased  a  bull 
calf  from  the  Braeburn  Holstein  herd  of  H. 
B.  Cowles  of  Topeka.  He  took  Korndyke 
Corona  Butter  Boy  because  he  likes  the 
DeKol-Netherland-Korndyke  blood  on  the 
sire's  side  and  the  DeKol-Pauline  Paul  blood 
on  the  dam's  side.  A.  P.  Hinnenkamp  of 
Salina  also  purchased  a  bull  calf  from  the 
Braeburn  herd.  He  paid  $150  for  a  calf 
to  use  on  a  grade  herd,  which  shows  appre- 
ciation of  quality.  He  has  confidence  in  the 
quality  partly  because  a  grade  daughter  of 
a  bull  sent  up  there  from  the  same  herd  ten 
years  ago,  that  was  sold  for  $1.50  when 
dropped,  has  since  sold  for  $148. 


C.  W.  Rickets,  of  Hannon,  Mo.,  is  one  of 
the  progressive  O.  I.  C.  breeders  of  that 
state.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  business,  hav- 
ing established  his  herd  twenty  years  ago. 
By  breeding  along  scientific  lines  he  has 
developed  a  splendid  type  that  has  size  and 
quality.  The  foundation  stock  of  his  present 
herd  was  from  the  famous  Silvers  herd, 
noted  for  great  size.  Mr.  Ricketts  reports 
his  herd  in  fine  condition  and  he  has  bred 
a  large  number  of  select  gilts  for  March 
farrow. 

E.  R.  Violet  t.  of  Pleasant  View  Stock 
Farm,  Altoona,  Kan.,  owner  of  a  splendid 
herd  of  Holsteins,  writes  that  his  herd  is 
doing  nicely.  A  number  of  the  heifers  in 
his  herd  have  seven  day  records  of  eigh- 
teen pounds.  The  bull  at  the  head  of  his 
herd  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis.  He  was 
sired  by  Flint  Prilly  Segis,  a  bull  with  a 
very  high  A.  R.  O.  record.  This  bull  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  fine  breeder.  Mr.  Vio- 
lett  has  a  good  lot  of  young  stock  at  this 
time,  including  some  very  fine  young  bulls. 

W.  J.  Fitzgerald  &  Sons,  of  Dodge  City, 
Kan.,  owners  of  Riverside  Stock  Farm,  are 
among  the  leading  boosters  for  improved 
stock  on  Kansas  farms.  They  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  Belgian  horses  and  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle and  have  good  herds  of  both.  They  also 
make  a  specialty  of  raising  high-class  draft 
mules.  They  have  found  alfalfa  and  im- 
proved stock  a  very  profitable  combination. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  of  Independence,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  in  this  state,  writes 
that  his  herd  is  doing  well.  Mr.  Ewlnc'8 
herd  is  headed  by  a  choice  gran  Ison  of  the 
famous  Pontiac  Korndyke.  The  average 
record  of  his  dam  is  29.4  pounds  butter  in 
seven  days  and  117.3  pounds  in  thirty  days. 
Mr.  Ewing  has  a  very  chojee  lot  of  Holstein 
cows  in  his  herd  that  are  backed  by  rec- 
ords and  are  heavy  pr.ovlucra.  Some  of 
them  have  records  of  eighty  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  He  has  a  choice  lot  of  young 
stock  in  his  herd  at  this  time,  including  a 
number  of  very  fine  young  bulls. 


ers  and  own  good  herds  of  Duroc  hogs  and 
Jersey  cattle.  At  this  time  thev  have  a 
very  fine  lot  of  young  stock  in  their  Duroc 
herd.  They  are  breeding  a  choice  lot  of 
gilts  for  spring  farrow.  They  are  also  re- 
serving a  splendid  lot  of  open  gilts.  They 
have  the  popular,  easy  feeding  type  that 
has  size  and  quality  and  that  is  profitable 
as  a  market  hog. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Percheron  stal- 
lion and  mare  sale  to  be  held  at  Hutchin- 
son, February  24.  Thirty-seven  head  will 
be  sold  from  the  herds  of  C.  B.  Warkentin, 
Charles  Molzen  and  A.  C.  Tangeman,  all 
prominent  Percheron  breeders  of  Newton. 
Harvey  County,  Kan.  Included  in  the  of- 
fering will  be  stallions  from  high-class  herd 
headers  to  weanlings,  and  mares  from  the 
big  draft-type  brood  mare  kind  to  weanling 
fillies.  Fifteen  of  these  mares  are  in  foal. 
The  stallions  will  include  Korndyke,  a  show- 
type  ton  son  of  the  champion.  Casino;  Rex, 
a  2,175-pound  son  of  Bosco  II  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Casino,  and  Jacquemont,  a 
splendid  imported  Percheron  sire  that  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Molzen's  herd  the 
last  four  years. 


The  sale  of  Percherons  and  Belgians  held 
by  L.  R.  Wiley,  Si-.,  at  Elmdale,  Kan.,  on 
January  21,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  season.  Thirty  mares  and  fillies  sold 
for  an  average  of  $300.85.  The  two  top 
mares  went  to  Iowa.  Ten  stallions  sold  for 
an  average  of  $394.  It  was  a  quick,  snappy 
sale,  and  the  prices  received  for  the  entire 
offering  were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Wiley. 

G.  M.  Shepherd,  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high-class  herds  of  Durocs, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well  and  is  in 
fine  condition.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  bred  a 
fine  lot  of  gilts  to  sons  of  Illustrator  II, 
Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Defender  and  G. 
M's  Crimson  Wonder.  A  number  of  their 
gilts  are  by  his  good  herd  boar.  Good 
Enuff's  Chief  Col.,  a  boar  that  has  proven 
to  be  a  wonderful  breeder.  Mr.  Shepherd 
has  decided  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sows 
and  gilts  by  this  boar  in  his  herd,  although 
he  will  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  boar. 
A  recent  addition  to  his  herd  is  a  choice 
Col.  Gano  sow  out  of  the  great  Duroc  dam. 
Gold  Dust  Duchess  by  Ohio  Chief.  She  is 
bred  to  the  great  boar,  Chief  Protection, 
for  early  March  litter.  The  young  stock  in 
Mr.  Shepherd's  herd  is  a  good  lot.  including 
a  number  of  boars  by  Illustrator  II  that  are 
fine  prospects. 

A.  A.  Tennyson,  of  Lamar,  Kan.,  is  one 
of  the  progressive  Shorthorn  breeders  in 
this  state.  He  has  developed  an  ideal  type 
of  Shorthorns  that  have  size  and  quality, 
the  kind  that  will  be  profitable  on  every 
farm.  At  this  time  he  has  a  choice  lot  of 
Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  youngsters,  In- 
cluding a  number  of  young  bulls  that  are 
fine  prospects. 


Holsti  in  breeders  will  be  interested  in  the 
sale  announcement  of  H.  L.  Cornell,  of  Lin- 
coln. Neb.  On  February  16.  Mr.  Cornell 
will  sell  at  public  auction  100  head  of  Hol- 
sti ■  <.  rows  and  heifers.  The  offering  will 
i"  st  of  thirty-five  cows  from  three  to  six 
years  old,  twenty  of  them  fresh  and  fifteen 
to  freshen  soon:  twenty  head  of  two-year- 
old  heifers,  all  to  freshen  soon;  fourteen 
!o-ig  yearlings  just  bred,  and  a  lot  of 
younger  heifers. 


J.  T.  &  F.  .T.  Huettenmeyer,  of  Lohman, 
Mo.,  owners  of  Sunnyside  Farm  herds  of 
Duroc  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle,  are  among 
Missouri's  progressive  improved  stock  breed- 


Bradley  Bros.,  the  well  known  jack  breed- 
ers of  Warrcnsburg,  Mo.,  have  claimed 
March  15  as  the  date  of  their  jack  and  jen- 
net sale.  They  will  catalog  fifty  head  of 
.lacks  and  jennets  for  this  sale  and  their 
offering  will  be  a  very  high-class  lot. 
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Get  Full  Power 

Your  tractor  needs  all  the  power  it  can  develop,  both  in 
pulling  and  stationary  use — two  good  reasons  for  installing 


Piston  Rings 

To  get  full  power  you  must  have  good  compression,  and 
that's  why  you've  got  to  use  \s£«^oo*>  Rings.  And, 
besides  stopping  gas  leakage,  they  keep  the  oil  out  of  the 
cylinders  so  that  you're  not  troubled  with  carbon  fouling 
spark  plugs  and  valve  seats.  They  are  strong  and 
durable  —  never  lose  fit  or  bearing.  Cannot  wear  or 
score  the  cylinders. 

V££as^«©o«>  Piston  Rings  are  made  in  all  sizes 
— easily  installed.  You  can  get  them  from 
your  supply  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them- 
write  us,  giving  his  name, 
are  supplied. 


We'll  see  that  you 


McQaay-Norri.  Mfg.  Co.,  2816  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Send  for  FREE  booklet — "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power".  It  tells  all  about  com- 
pression and  what  \tz*K**Jt3oaw  efficiency 


THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE 

Commission  firms  are  not  all  alike,  any  more 
than  all  doctors  and  lawyers  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. All  commission  firms,  however, 
charge  alike  for  their  service — the  best  costs 
you  no  more  than  the  poorest.  The  sales- 
man's work  is  what  counts  in  your  net  pro- 
ceeds. Get  the  most  money  for  your  live 
stock  by  consigning  to  CLAY,  ROBINSON 
&  CO.,  who  have  the  salesmen  and  facilities 
for  getting  top  market  prices. 

Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable 
to  feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon 
request.  If  you  care  to  state  what  you 
are  feeding  for  market,  special  informa- 
tion and  advice  will  be  given  by  letter. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph  Chicago  So.  Omaha  Denver 

E.St.  Louis      So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City      E.Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


Forkner  Alfalfa  Cultivator 


Stirs  and  aerates  the  soil — uproots  grass  and  weeds — destroys 

clover  root  weevil  —  leaves  dirt  mulch  and 
conserves  moisture  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  alfalfa.  It  will 

Put  New  Life  and  Vigor 

into  old  meadows,  pastures  and  hide- 
bound wheat  fields.  Write/or  catalog 
isepS  andf  ree  book  "Modern  SoilTillage." 


LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 
Dept.  406  B  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


9Sm 


Dollars  Saved  to  Farmers 

Hapgood  All  Steel  Line— No  Wood 

Something  New.   Send  for  Special  Descriptive  Circular 

Sulky  and  Gang  Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Disc  Seeders  and 
Drills,   Walking   and    Riding    Cultivators   with  steel 
tongues,  steel  eveners,  steel  neck-yokes.    Steel  frame 
steei  Tongue   Drills  with  steel  seed  boxes. 

Hapgood  All  Steel  Tonguelest 
Disc  Harrow.  Send  for  big,  free 
catalogue.  State  size  wanted, 
and  let  us  quote  you  price  deliv- 
ered at  your  railroad  station. 

Address  Hapgood  Plow  Co. 
"Box  718  Alton,  Illinois 

The  only  Plow  Factory  in  the  U.  S.  selling 
a  full  line  of  implements  direct  to  the 
farmer  at  wholesale  prices. 


BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  About 
The  Automobile  and  for  the  T^Iotorist 


IN  an  internal  combustion  engine  of 
the  gasoline  motor  type,  the  source  of 
power  is  the  explosion  of  a  volume  of 
gas  compressed  between  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  head  of  the  piston. 
Proper  compression  is  therefore  essential 
to  the  full  and  sustained  production  of 
the  power  called  for  in  the  design  of  the 
motor,  and  to  secure  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  niceness  in  adjustment. 

The  piston  head  must  be  free  to  move 
rapidly  within  the  cylinder  and  to  do  so 
it  must  be  allowed  some  play.  It  can 
not,  therefore,  be  required  to  obtain  a 
bearing  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cylinder  walls  as  well,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  gas  which 
it  compresses  on  the  up-stroke.  To  take 
care  of  this  feature  light,  springy  metal 
rings  are  fitted  into  grooves  around  the 
piston  head.  These  secure  the  necessary 
tension  on  the  cylinder  walls  and  serve 
to  hold  back  the  gas  without  affecting 
or  retarding  the  piston's  free  movement. 

Where  gas  leakage  occurs  around  the 
piston  compression  is  reduced,  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gas  is  weakened  in  force 
and  the  motor  begins  to  labor  and  stall 
over  work  that  once  caused  it  no  trouble 
whatever. 

Whenever  this  condition  develops  the 
rings  should  be  inspected.  Tinkering  and 
overhauling  is  expensive  in  both  time 
and  money,  and  if  the  piston  rings  are 
left  out  of  consideration,  may  often 
prove  ineffective  and  wasteful.  No  over- 
hauling can  be  considered  thorough  un- 
less the  piston  rings  come  in  for  ex- 
amination. 


More  Tractors  More  Human  Food. 

The  automobile  and  the  motorcycle 
have  not  brought  a  horseless  age,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  farm  tractor  will 
entirely  put  the  horse  out  of  business. 
While  the  horse  will  continue  to  furnish 
power  on  the  farm,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  motors  of  various 
kinds,  and  tractors  will  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  done  by  horses  and  so 
reduce  their  number  as  compared  with 
the  acres  cultivated. 

With  the  more  general  use  of  tractors 
less  of  the  land  cultivated  will  be  needed 
to  supply  feed  for  horses.  Where  horses 
are  used  entirely  it  requires  quite  a  large 
amount  of  land  simply  to  grow  feed  for 
them.  This  is  going  around  in  a  circle. 
As  it  becomes  possible  to  turn  more  of 
the  feed  crops  grown  to  such  live  stock 
as  are  converted  into  meat  and  return 
milk  or  other  products,  a  larger  amount 
of  the  feed  will  be  turned  to  the  supply- 
ing of  human  needs.  It  is  certain  that 
more  productive  live  stock  can  be  kept 
on  a  farm  where  one  team  and  a  tractor 
do  the  work,  than  on  a  farm  where  three 
or  four  teams  do  the  same  work.  This 
gradual  shifting  of  the  various  crops  now 
used  to  feed  horses,  to  the  maintenance 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  may  be  looked 
for  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  tractors  for  farm  work.  The 
horse  will  be  relieved  of  his  heaviest 
burdens  and  at  the  same  time  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  now  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  will  be  turned  to  the 
production  of  human  food. 


Safety  Rules  in  Car  Driving. 

Always  turn  to  the  right  in  meeting 
vehicles  in  the  road.  In  cities,  always 
drive  to  the  right  side  of  the  street  as 
near  the  curb  as  possible  for  convenience. 

Always  turn  to  the  left  in  passing 
other  vehicles  and  do  not  again  turn  to 
the  right  until  clear  of  such  vehicle  or 
vehicles. 

In  making  turns  or  changing  the 
course  of  your  machine  in  any  way,  al- 
ways signal  and  give  drivers  behind  you 
some  indication  of  what  your  intention 
is.  Never  swing  sharply  to  either  side 
without  signalling  to  drivers  behind  you. 

In  turning  corners  to  the  right,  turn 
as  near  the  right  side  of  the  road  or 
street  as  possible.  In  turning  to  the 
left,  always  pass  the  center  of  the  road 
or  street  before  turning. 

In  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  roads 
and  streets,  always  turn  your  machine 
so  you  head  in  the  way  other  cars  are 
going.  In  cities,  never  turn  around  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Always  go  to 
the  corners  to  turn  around. 

In  cities,  never  stop  your  machine  un- 
less you  are  headed  to  the  right  of  the 
street.  Never  pass  other  cars  at  the 
intersections  of  streets  in  the  business 
districts.    Take  your  turn. 

The  fellow  turning  to  the  right  always 
has  the  right  of  way  at  the  corners. 
Don't  cut  in  ahead  of  him.  If  you  do, 
you  arc  guilty  of  negligence. 

Never  leave  your  machine  standing  in 


the  street  with  the  motor  running,  when 
there  is  no  one  in  it.    It  is  negligent  to 

do  so. 

Never  stop  your  machine  at  the 
corners  of  a  street  when  in  the  cities. 
Never  stop  your  machine  in  front  of  a 
fire  plug. 

Always  stop  your  machine  close  to  the 
curb  on  the  right  hand  side  of  streets 
when  in  the  cities. 


High  Tension  Magnetos. 

High  tension  magnetos  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Any  of  them  do  their 
appointed  work  if  properly  adjusted  and 
cared  for.  Some  have  a  rotating  arma- 
ture with  only  a  primary  winding. 
This  armature  generates  two  waves  of 
electric  energy  every  revolution.  Such 
a  magneto  is  capable  of  making  two 
sparks,  provided  a  circuit  breaker  inter- 
rupts each  wave  near  its  maximum 
force,  and  the  current  is  caused  to  pass 
through  a  coil  mounted  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  magneto.  The  coil  is  of  the 
transformer  type  with  two  windings. 
Usually  but  two  layers  next  the  core  are 
used  for  the  primary  current  from  the 
magneto  armature.  These  two  layers 
are  fairly  heavy  copper  wire,  well  insu- 
lated from  the  core  of  the  coil,  and  each 
turn  of  itself.  The  secondary  current  is 
generated  in  the  outer  coil  of  very  fine 
insulated  wire.  One  end  of  this  sec- 
ondary coil  is  grounded  to  the  magneto 
frame,  the  other  end  is  led  to  the  center 
of  the  distributer,  and  from  there  sent 
to  the  proper  plug  on  the  firing  cylinder. 
From  the  plug  the  return  circuit  to  the 
coil  is  the  frame  of  the  engine  and  the 
frame  of  the  magneto. 

Some  other  makes  of  high  tension 
magnetos  do  not  have  a  rotating  arma- 
ture with  a  winding  of  wire  on  it  for 
generating  the  primary  current.  In- 
stead, there  is  a  primary  winding  around 
the  helix,  through  which  passes  the  rotor 
of  soft  iron.  On  each  side  of  the  prim- 
ary helix,  the  rotor  has  a  head  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  parallelogram.  These 
heads  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  rotate  as  a  single  part.  As 
this  rotor  is  turned,  one  end  is  in  a 
neutral  magnetic  position  at  the  time 
the  other  end  is  most  strongly  affected 
by  the  magnets.  A  little  thought  will 
serve  to  show  one  that  for  each  complete 
turn  of  the  rotor,  each  head  will  be  in 
position  to  be  magnetized  twice,  and  four 
magnetic  impulses  will  be  created  in  the 
rotor  which  can  react  on  the  primary 
winding  of  the  helix,  and  four  waves  of 
electricity  be  generated.  As  the  prim- 
ary winding  on  the  helix  does  not  re- 
volve, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
secondary  coil  being  built  directly  around 
it.  A  simplified  instrument  is  the  re- 
sult, which  has  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  but  the  bearings  of  the  rotor,  and 
the  contact  points  in  the  breaker  box. 

The  second  type  of  magneto  can  fur- 
nish proper  ignition  for  a  fonr-cylinder 
engine,  when  running  at  cam  shaft 
speed.  It  is  easy  to  start  an  engine 
direct  from  the  magneto  with  but  a 
quarter  turn  of  the  engine. 


An  excess  of  carbon  in  a  lubricating 
oil  causes  heavy  deposits  in  the  cylin- 
ders and  on  the  pistons  and  rings.  This 
causes  friction — and  the  power  required 
to  overcome  this  friction  reduces  the 
available  horsepower  of  your  motor. 
Moreover,  whenever  there  is  friction  in 
an  auto  engine,  the  bearing  surfaces  are 
being  worn  away  unnecessarily.  This 
means  expensive  repair  bills,  and,  ulti- 
mately, requires  the  replacing  of  the  en- 
tire motor — years  before  that  would  be 
necessary  had  the  cylinders  been  lubri- 
cated properly. 


Keep  your  tires  blown  up  all  the  time. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  put  more  air  in  them 
than  you  think  necessary.  There  is  no 
other  way  by  which  you  can  so  surely 
make  your  tires  deliver  extra  mileage. 
When  a  tire  blows  out.  don't  look  for 
the  cause  at  the  time  of  the  blowout. 
Look  months  and  months  back,  to  the 
time  when  you  rah  your  car  with  the 
tire  very  much  under-inflated.  Automo- 
bile owners  who  live  in  the  country  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  need  a  word  of  warning 
which  must  be  given  the  city  man. 
That  is,  not  to  run  in  car  tracks.  A 
tire  which  is  run  in  car  tracks  cannot 
deliver  its  normal  mileage.  An  automo- 
bile tire  will  stand  a  tremendous  amount 
of  abuse,  but  the  man  who  does  not 
abuse  his  tires  but  gives  them  a  chance 
to  deliver  the  mileage  which  they  will 
if  given  a  chance,  saves  himself  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  the  exasperation 
which  results  from  roadway  delays. 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLES. 

We  wonder  how  long  owners  of  real 
state  in  Kansas  will  put  up  with  our 
•resent  cumbersome  and  expensive  sys- 
em  of  handling  land  titles.  Transfers  of 
wnership  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  prop- 
Sties  of  similar  nature  can  be  quickly 
nd  cheaply  made.  Why  make  such  ex- 
eption  in  the  case  of  land,  which  is  the 
rue  basis  of  all  wealth  ?  The  man  hold- 
fjg  land  should  have  a  title  defensible 
gainst  the  world. 
The  simplifying  of  the  system  of 
andling  titles  in  land  is  one  of  the  ways 
i^r  making  money  cheaper  for  the 
arnier.  Any  system  that  facilitates  and 
acourages  the  merchantability  of  land, 
'hether  for  purposes  of  sale  or  as  se- 
urity  for  loans,  is  a  money-sn ver.  Sim- 
le  systems  of  handling  land  titles  have 
een  worked  out  and  are  in  operation. 
That  is  known  as  the  "Torrens  System" 
if  land  registration  is  in  use  in  a  good 
lany  states  and  no  state  as  yet  has 
isearded  it.  Where  the  Torrens  system 
f  land  titles  is  in  operation,  loans  have 
een  made  on  real  estate  the  same  day 
a  which  the  application  was  filed.  Who- 
rer  heard  of  such  a  thing  happening 
ere  in  Kansas  where  we  still  tolerate 
expensive  and  time-consuming  sys- 
*m  of  land  transfers  with  which  all  who 
avc  had  anything  to  do  with  buying  or 
dling  land,  are  familiar?  A  man  in  a 
ate  using  the  Torrens  system  can  sell 
•  farm  and  instead  of  executing  the 
;sual  contract  and  then  waiting  for 
jeeks  for  the  title  to  be  examined  and 
jficiencies  made  good,  can  make  out  a 
^ed  at  once,  surrender  to  the  registrar 
is  duplicate  certificate  of  title  and  have 
■  new  one  issued  at  once  to  the  buyer, 
fle  transaction  can  be  completed  in  a 
•W  hours.  The  title  is  indefeasible  for 
is  backed  by  the  state  and  an  assur- 
lce  fund  is  in  the  state  treasury  as  an 
]  Iditional  guarantee. 
Some  such  simplified  system  of  titles 
a  serious  need  in  our  state.  The  Tor- 
tus system  or  some  modification  of  it 
is  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  states. 

fruitless  effort  was  made  in  Kansas 
;  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
iss  a  law  that  would  give  us  a  less 
implicated  and  less  expensive  method 
recording  and  transferring  land  titles, 
tie  State  Grange  has  this  matter  under 
Ivisement  and  it  will  be  through  some 
tch  organized  effort  that  results  will 
aally  be  secured.  This  is  one  of  the 
any  questions  of  importance  to  the 
irmer,  which  the  grange  might  well 
ke  up  and  push  to  its  accomplishment, 
ansas  need  not  necessarily  adopt  some 
[her  system  such  as  the  Torrens.  We 
.ve  ability  enough  in  the  state  to  work 
it  a  distinctly  Kansas  system  adapted 
our  conditions. 

Nothing  but  self-interest  and  ignor- 
ice  can  be  held  responsible  for  any  ef- 
rts  that  may  be  made  to  perpetuate 
e  present  obsolete  system.  Farmers 
ve  a  right  to  demand  that  their  assets 
the  form  of  real  estate  be  made  as 
•'erchantable  as  bonds  or  notes  or  cattle 
any  other  propertv. 

XXX 
POWER  OF  SISAL  MONOPOLY. 
\  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
.mplete  power  of  the  sisal  monopoly  to 
hich  we  referred  in  Kansas  Farmer 
st  week.    There  is  no  such  thing  as 
mpetitivo  buying  of  fiber  in  Yucatan, 
lere  is  no  selling  of  sisal  except  by 
e   "regulating    committee,"    as    it  is 
lied.    The  inability  to  get  any  other 
rm  of  fiber  at  the  present  time  has 
ade  this  monopoly  possible,  but  with- 
it  the  support  of  the  American  finan- 
srs  it  would  be  powerless.     That  it 
is  cornered  the  supply  is  evident  from 
e  fact  that  the  price  of  fiber  has  been 
eadily  advanced  from  OA  cents  a  pound 
November  to  7;?  cents  in  January.  In 
i  interview  printed  in  the  New  York 
mes,  December   30,   1915.   the  repre- 
ntative  of  this  regulating  committee 
.  the  United  States  said: 
'"The  price  is  now  7  J  cents  per  pound 
|  id  we  could  raise  it  to  10  cents  a  pound 
'  we  chose." 

Meanwhile  Yucatan  planters  are  get- 
_ng  only  4  cents  a  pound  for  the  prod- 
't.  There  is  no  shortage  in  the  supply, 
T  the  1915  product i  on  was  the  largest 
.t  record.  It  is  evident  that  the  added 
|  pense  to  the  farmers  for  twine  this 


year  cannot  be  laid  to  American  manu- 
facturers, but  to  the  Pan-American  Com- 
mission Corporation,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  million-dollar  concern  financing 
this  monopoly.  They  will  make  a  double 
profit,  namely,  G  per  cent  interest  on 
the  money  loaned,  which  is  said  to  be 
ten  million  dollars,  and  in  addition  a 
commission  or  bonus  of  5  per  cent  on 
all  fiber  sold  in  this  country.  This  alone 
will  amount,  on  the  basis  of  average 
American  consumption  of  sisal,  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  this  year,  or  100  per  cent 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  storm 
of  protest  has  been  called  forth?  The 
McCumber  resolution  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Cox  resolution  in  the  House,  called 
for  the  appointment  of  special  commit- 
tees to  investigate  this  sisal  fiber  trust. 
The  farmers  who  are  to  be  bled  by  this 
merciless  trust  should  not  let  up  on 
their  congressmen  until  definite  action 
has  been  taken. 

X    X  X 

Seed  corn  should  have  been  selected 
and  stored  last  fall,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably some  who  failed  to  do  this.  They 
must  either,  buy  their  seed  or  get  it 
from  the  crib.  Germinable  seed  of  the 
well  adapted  varieties  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  best  results  in  corn  growing. 
If  seed  must  be  selected  from  the  crib, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Going 
to  the  crib  at  planting  time  for  seed 
corn  is  a  poor  practice.  After  the  rush 
of  spring  work  begins,  there  is  little  time 
to  spend  sorting  over  corn  for  suitable 
seed.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  that  the. 
com  will  grow  is  to  test  it,  and  this 
takes  a  little  time  and  effort.  By  doing 
these  thing3  now,  more  and  better  corn 
will  be  raised,  and  at  practically  no  extra 
expense.  It  costs  just  as  much  in  labor 
to  prepare  the  land  and  cultivate  poor 
corn  as  it  does  to  grow  good  corn.  If 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  seed 
corn,  it  would  be  money  well  spent  to 
buy  some  seed  from  a  man  who  has- 
made  some  special  effort  to  select  and 
care  for  it  properlv. 

X  '  X  X 
THAT  EXTRA  DAY. 

We  have  an  extra  day  handed  to  us 
this  month.  Once  in  four  years  we  have 
this  extra  time  to  be  wasted  or  used. 
Is  there  not  some  special  way  in  which 
the  extra  time  can  be  employed,  or  shall 
we  let  it  slip  by  unnoticed,  as  usual? 
Something  might  be  started  on  that  day 
that  would  stay  with  us  through  the 
whole  year.  On  many  a  farm  people 
have  had  visions  of  something  they 
wished  to  do.  but  somehow  the  time  to 
get  the  thing  actually  started  never 
seems  to  come.  Well,  here  it  is  this  year 
— an  extra  day.  Perhaps  we  have  wanted 
to  have  a  general  eleaning-up  about  the 
place.  If  the  extra  day  should  be  put 
to  this  use  it  would  most  assuredly  be 
kept  in  mind  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
getting  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season's  work  with  things  about  the 
farmstead  in  a  more  tidy  condition,  will 
be  all  that  will  be  needed  to  keep  the 
interest  up  the  whole  year  and  as  a 
result  a  habit  of  orderliness  will  be 
formed. 

There  may  be  other  important  projects 
that  have  been  indefinitely  postponed 
because  of  lack  of  time  to  get  them 
started.  Some  such  use  of  the  extra  day 
will  make  it  a  real  addition  to  the  year's 
opportunities. 

Ill 

TREATING  SEED  OATS  FOR  SMUT. 

Again  we  would  remind  our  readers  of 
the  ease  with  which  smut  in  small  grain 
can  be  prevented.  So  simple  a  remedy 
as  the  formalin  treatment  of  the  seed  is 
a  sure  cure.  Every  year  smut  in  oats 
causes  heavy  losses.  The  spores  of  this 
smut  pass  the  winter  on  the  seed  and  if 
it  is  planted  without  treatment  these 
spores  will  grow  and  the  smut  plant 
will  develop  within  the  oat  plant.  When 
the  grain  begins  to  form  the  smut  will 
replace  the  kernel  and  the  dust-like 
spores  are  ready  to  be  scattered  broad- 
iast  and  contaminate  the  grain  from 
which  the  next  year's  seed  will  be 
selected. 

A  pint  of  formalin  in  forty  or  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  should  be  used  in  treat- 
ing seed.  The  formalin  can  be  pur- 
chased from  any  druggist.  The  oats 
should  be  sacked  and  dipped  in  this  solu- 


tion, or  piled  on  the  granary  floor  and 
thoroughly  wet  witli  it.  The  grain  should 
be  covered  with  blankets  for  four  or  five 
hours  or  the  formalin  will  evaporate  too 
quickly.  The  seed  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently while  drying  to  prevent  heating. 
The  grain  should  not  be  placed  in  con- 
taminated bins  or  sacks  or  it  will  become 
re-infected  with  the  spores  of  the  smut 
and  the  work  will  have  been  useless. 
XXX 

WHY  NEGLECT  THE  ORCHARD? 

Fruit  may  well  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  "An  apple  a  day 
will  keep  the  doctor  away,"  is  an  adage 
with  much  truth  in  it.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, there  is  many  boys  and  girls  in 
Kansas  who  are  not  getting  the  apple  a 
day.  From  orchards  everywhere  are 
greatly  neglected.  The  old  idea  that 
simply  setting  out  some  trees  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  insure  a  supply  of 
fruit  in  due  time,  will  not  hold  good 
now.  There  are  numerous  insect  enemies 
and  plant  diseases  that  were  not  known 
in  the  early  days.  The  neglected  orchard 
will  produce  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  will  a  neglected  milk  cow  or  a 
neglected  flock  of  poultry. 

In  Northeastern  Kansas  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  large  commercial 
orchards  were  being  grubbed  out  because 
the  land  was  considered  worth  more  for 
growing  corn  than  for  the  fruit  that  was 
being  produced.  That  has  all  been 
changed.  Fruit  growers  awoke  to  the 
situation,  and  through  a  well  organized 
and  systematic  campaign,  fruit  growing 
in  that  section  has  again  become  a  most 
profitable  enterprise. 

On  the  small  farm  it  would  be  far 
better  to  cut  out  half  of  the  orchard  and 
give  real  orchard  care  to  a  few  .trees 
than  to  permit  a  larger  number  of  trees 
to  go  without  care.  Many  do  not  know 
how  to  properly  prune  and  spray,  but 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  this 
information.  Tn  most  neighborhoods 
there  is  at  least  one  man  who  does  under- 
stand orchard  care,  and  those  who  do  not 
can  learn  from  him.  A  well-cared-for 
farm  orchard  will  add  quite  a  substantial 
amount  to  the  farm  income.  Some  may 
say  that  they  can  buy  fruit  cheaper  than 
they  can  produce  it,  but  when  it  comes 
to  an  actual  test  we  fear  that  in  many 
cases  the  fruit  will  not  be  purchased. 

BREAK  UP  ICE  CRUST. 

A  sheet  of  ice  such  as  has  covered 
much  of  the  ground  in  Kansas  the  past 
two  weeks,  can  do  great  damage  to  such 
crops  as  wheat  and  alfalfa.  In  the  sea- 
son of  1909-10  a  great  deal  of -wheat  and 
alfalfa  was  killed  by  such  a  covering  of 
ice.  The  present  conditions  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  that  season,  as 
then  the  ice  sheet  was. formed  on  un- 
frozen ground  after  the  plants  had  made 
some  fresh  growth.  This  year  the 
ground  was  frozen  when  the  sleet  fell 
and  the  damage  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
great.  If  the  ice  continues  it  would  be 
a  wise  precautionary  measure  to  run  a 
heavily  weighted  disk  over  wheat  and 
alfalfa  fields.  This  will  break  up  the 
crust  and  permit  air  to  reach  the  plants. 
The  disks  should  be  set  nearly  straight. 
Alfalfa  renovators  and  rollers  filled  with 
spikes  have  been  tried,  but  have  proven 
no  more  satisfactory  than  the  disk. 
^    $t  X 

Today  we  do  honor  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. There  are  few  now  living  who 
knew  him  personally,  but  his  deeds  in 
the  darkest  hours  that  ever  came  to 
this  nation,  insure  him  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  American.  The 
traits  of  character  that  made  him  great 
may  well  be  held  up  before  the  youth  of 
our  land  for  emulation. 

X    X  X 

No  business  can  run  itself.  The  more 
thought  and  care  given  it.  the  more  sat- 
isfactory it  will  be.  Of  no  business  is 
this  more  true  than  of  farming. 

X    X  X 

Most  vegetables  need  rich,  well-worked 
soil.  Having  this,  and  adding  thorough 
cultivation  and  care,  anyone  can  have  a 
number-one  garden. 

X   X  X 

Dairying  produces  a  human  food  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  and  for 
which  there  will  always  be  a  constant 
demand  and  an  opportunity  to  supply 
at  reasonable  prices. 


ENGINE  SAVES  HUMAN  ENERGY. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  gaso- 
line engine  has  revolutionized  the  work 
of  the  farm.  There  are  countless  jobs 
about  the  house  and  farm  buildings  that 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  tedious,  back- 
breaking  labor.  Not  only  this,  but"  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  in  propor- 
tion to  the  results.  The  turning  of  the 
grindstone  to  grind  the  sections  of  the 
sickle,  seems  almost  an  endless  job  to 
the  boy  who  turns  the  crank.  With  the 
same  grindstone  hooked  up  to  a  gasoline 
engine,  the  sickle  is  ground  in  almost  no 
time  and  the  job  is  better  done  than 
when  the  power  was  furnished  by  hand. 
The  pumping  of  water  is  another  back- 
breaking  job,  and  where  this  has  been 
done  by  hand  many  an  animal  has  not 
received  as  much  water  as  it  wanted  be- 
cause the  human  engine  got  tired  before 
it  was  satisfied.  Then  there  is  the  shell- 
ing of  corn,  the  turning  of  the  separator, 
the  working  of  the  washing  machine — 
all  of  these  requiring  but  a  small  amount 
of  power,  but  when  furnished  by  hand  it 
is  most  exhausting  and  seems  endless. 

It  is  now  practical  to  perform  every, 
one  of  these  operations  with  a  gasoline 
engine.  An  almost  endless  amount  of 
human  energy  is  saved,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  as  well.  In  addition  to  perform- 
ing such  operations,  the  house  may  be 
equipped  with  electric  lights  operated 
by  gasoline  engine.  The  men  can  saw 
wood  with  the  same  engine,  and  power 
can  be  furnished  to  operate  a  vacuum 
cleaning  outfit.  The  more  jobs  you  can 
hitch  up  to  the  gasoline  engine,  the  more 
profitable  it  becomes.  On  some  farms 
even  the  cows  are  milked  by  gasolin^ 
power,  and  any  one  who  has  milked  ten 
or  twelve  cows  twice  a  day  will  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  be  able  to  do 
the  same  work  by  power  in  half  the 
time. 

Gasoline  engines  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  luxuries.  An  increasingly  large 
number  of  farmers  use  them  each  year 
because  they  are  real  money-makers.  In 
fact,  on  many  farms  they  are  being  con- 
sidered as  absolute  necessities.  Any 
farmer  who  will  take  time  to  study  his 
farm  needs,  look  about  for  ways  in 
which  he  can  help  the  women  of  his 
household  to  do  their  work  with  greater 
convenience  and  less  drudgery,  will  find 
so  many  ways  that  he  can  profitably 
use  such  power  that  he  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  do  otherwise  than  invest  the 
necessary  money  in  the  power  needed  to 
accomplish  these  purposes.  There  is  a 
limit  to  human  energy  and  this  wonder- 
ful labor-saver  will  not  only  lighten  the  ' 
drudgery  of  the  farm  but  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  many  things  that  have 
previously  been  left  undone. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  truly  a  con- 
server  of  time  and  energy  and  no  other 
piece  of  modern  equipment  will  return  a 
greater  income  on  the  investment. 
XXX 

FARM  CONGRESS  AT  EMPORIA. 

At  the  close  of  the  Fourth  District 
Farm  Congress  held  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Emporia,  a  year  ago,  a 
unanimous  request  was  made  by  the 
farmers  present  for  an  agricultural  short 
course  to  be  given  in  1916  at  the  normal. 
It  has  just  been  announced  that  this 
course  will  be  given  February  14  to  18 
inclusive.  For  four  years  the  progressive 
farmers  of  this  district  have  been  trying 
to  organize  their  interests  and  help  one 
another  in  their  many  problems  through 
this  annual  conference. 

Two  days  of  the  meeting  this  year — 
February  16  and  17 — will  be  given  to  the 
farm  women.  The  discussions  will  per- 
tain to  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  farm  home  and  the  rural  community. 

On  Friday,  February  18,  there  will  be 
a  rural  life  conference  where  some  of 
the  best  authorities  in  the  country  will 
discuss  rural  life  problem*.  The  day  will 
close  with  a  play,  "Back  to  the  Farm," 
given  by  the  students  of  the  normal. 

This  short  course  and  conference  prom- 
ises to  be  exceptionally  helpful  this  year 
and  should  be  well  attended  by  the  fann- 
ers of  Lyon  and  neighboring  counties. 
XXX 

Do  not  try  to  grow  plants  without 
giving  them  fresh  air — not  cold.  This 
should  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  house  boxes,  and  the  hotbeds  should 
be  ventilated  on  warm,  bright  days. 
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POWER  OF  GAS  TRACTOR 

Compare  Actual   ^Work  Done  Rather    Than  Horse-Power  atmqs 


THE  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
occurring  in  the  development  of 
the  farm  gas  tractor  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  men  who 
are  purchasing  or  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  one  of  these  outfits  seem  to 
warrant  the  issuing  of  some  information 
with  regard  to  a  feature  concerning 
which  there  is  considerable  confusion,  i. 
e.,  the  power  ratings  of  tractors. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  the  definition 
of  a  "horsepower"  as  given  in  school 
arithmetics,  etc.,  namely,  "the  power  re- 
quired to  raise  a  weight  of  33,000  pounds 
to  a  height  of  1  foot  in  one  minute." 
As  this  is  a  definite,  fixed  unit  of  power, 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
horsepower  ratings  of  two  tractors  would 
be  a  logical  and  reliable  means  of  com- 
paring their  ability  to  perform  work; 
that  a  tractor  rated  at  30  horsepower  on 
the  drawbar  would  be  twice  as  powerful 
and  capable  of  doing  twice  as  much  work 
as  one  rated  at  15  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar,  for  example.  This  supposition 
would  be  correct  but  for  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  definite  standard  used 
in  ascertaining  the  horsepower  developed 
by  tractors  and  the  percentage  of  the 
power  actually  developed,  which  should 
be  taken  for  their  catalogue  rating.  The 
various  manufacturers  have  followed 
their  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  and 
as  a  result  several  methods  of  rating  are 
being  used,  with  a  consequent  lack  of 
uniformity. 

CATALOGUE  EATINGS  DIFFER. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
two  tractors  doing  practically  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  clearly  of  about 
equal  power  although  with  widely  differ- 
ent catalogue  ratings.  It  is  obvious  that 
either  the  outfit  with  a  low  catalogue 
rating  has  been  underrated  by  its  manu- 
facturer or  that  the  second  machine  has 
been  overrated,  or  perhaps  both  have 
occurred.  It  would  seem  advisable, 
therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring 
about  a  standard  rule  for  ascertaining 
and  designating  the  horsepower  of  trac- 
tors. It  is  not  so  important,  perhaps, 
what  particular  method  is  followed  so 
long  as  the  same  method  is  used  by  all 
manufacturers,  thus  avoiding  having  ma- 
chines of  the  same  power  given  such 
varying  ratings. 

A  movement  is  already  on  foot  in  the 
department  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  some  standard.  Until  one  has  been 
decided  upon  and  adopted,  it  is  suggested 
that  farmers,  in  comparing  different 
makes  of  tractors,  should  give  particular 
attention  to  the  number  of  plows  pulled 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
various  machines,  and  that  less  attention 
be  paid  to  catalogue  ratings. 

FARMERS   SHOULD   COMPARE  "WORK. 

When  outfits  can  be  seen  working  side 
by  side,  as  at  the  tractor  demonstrations 
which  are  being  held  throughout  the 
country,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  of 
more  value  in  comparing  the  relative 
power  than  are  the  manufacturers' 
ratings,  unless  exactly  the  same  method 
has  been  used  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  tractors — each 
pulling  the  same  number  of  plows  of 
equal  size,  at  equal  depth,  in  the  same 
soil,  and  each  moving  at  the  same  speed 
— are  exerting  practically  equal  amounts 
of  power  on  the  drawbar.  In  such  case, 
if  each  is  pulling  its  normal  load,  they 
should  have  the  same  drawbar  rating. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  however,  as 
previously  stated,  to  find  tractors  under 
such  conditions  with  widely  different 
ratings.  By  using  as  a  standard  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  different  trac- 
tors, therefore,  a  very  fair  comparison 
of  the  drawbar  horsepower  can  be  ob- 
tained. With  this  known,  a  good  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  motor  can  be  gained. 
If,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  one  of  the 
machines  was  considerably  heavier  than 
the  other,  it  is  apparent  that  it  would 
require  more  power  to  move  its  own 
weight  and  that  it  would  therefore  not 
be  capable  of  exerting  on  the  drawbar 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  motor's 
total  power  as  would  the  other  machine, 
assuming  that  the  loss  of  power  through 
gears,  etc.,  in  the  transmission  was  the 
same.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
motor  on  the  heaviest  machine  would 
develop  more  power  on  the  belt  than 
would  the  one  on  the  lighter  outfit. 

ESTIMATING  BELT  POWER. 

The  terms  tcbrake"  or  "belt"  horse- 
power mean  exactly  the  same  thing  and 
are  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  power 
which  the  engine  will  develop  and  trans- 
mit to  a  belt  for  stationary  work,  such 
as  threshing.  This  amount  of  power 
may  be  computed  by  different  formulas 


or  may  be  ascertained  definitely  by 
actual  measurement  with  a  proper  ap- 
paratus. This  accounts  for  some  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  ratings.  Some 
companies  carefully  measure  the  amount 
of  power  developed  by  each  engine  before 
it  leaves  the  factory  and  then  give  their 
engine  a  catalogue  rating  equivalent  to 
its  maximum  power  output;  others  will 
deduct  a  certain  amount  from  the  maxi- 
mum horsepower  as  ascertained  and  rate 
their  engine  at  various  percentages  of 
this  figure  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  to  underrate  their  outfit  rather 
than  overrate  it,  while,  some  companies 
do  not  measure  the  amount  of  power  the 
engine  actually  developts,  but  compute 
it.  With  the  diameter  of  cylinder,  the 
length  of  stroke,  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  known,  the  horse- 
power which  will  be  developed  by  an  en- 
gine can  be  computed  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  although  there  are  a  number 
of  formulas  used,  several  of  which  give 
somewhat  different  results. 

RATE  OF  MOVEMENT  A  FACTOR. 

In  comparing  the  power  of  two  trac- 
tors the  speed  at  which  they  are  moving 
must  always  be  considered.  A  tractor 
pulling  two  plows  at  two  miles  an  hour 


ditions  should  strike  a  particularly  hard 
spot  where  the  draft  was  doubled  for  a 
few  minutes  it  would  stall;  while  10 
horses  under  similar  conditions  could 
readily  increase  their  pull  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  increased  draft. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  cases 
where  the  draft  will  very  (and  this  oc- 
curs in  practically  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
because  of  grades,  soil  variation,  etc.), 
the  load  which  a  tractor  will  handle  sat- 
isfactorily is  that  which  it  can  pull  up 
the  steepest  grade  or  through  the  tough- 
est soil  in  the  field.  This  load  may  be 
only  half  of  what  it  can  pull  under  more 
favorable  conditions  in  the  same  field. 
It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  work- 
ing load  of  a  tractor  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions  is  considerably  less  than  the 
normal  load  for  its  drawbar  equivalent 
in  horses,  that  is,  a  tractor  of  10  horse- 
power on  the  drawbar  will  not  pull,  ex- 
cept under  constantly  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  load  which  a  10-horse  team 
would  normally  pull.  The  difference 
might  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  the  over- 
load capacity  of  these  two  prime  movers. 
With  a  tractor,  its  maximum  power  is 
practically  its  normal  power,  because  it 
is  capable  of  pulling  this  load  continu- 


PLOWING  A  SOD  LIKE  THIS  REQUIRES  AMPLE  POWER.  THIS 

TRACTOR    IS    DOING    THE    WORK    AS    IT    SHOULD    BE  DONE 


will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  one 
pulling  one  plow  and  traveling  at  four 
miles  an  hour,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  and  the  horsepower  developed  at 
the  drawbar  is  the  same,  because  the 
element  of  time  enters  into  the  deter- 
mination of  horsepower.  The  slower  any 
given  tractor  is  geared  to  move  the 
greater  will  be  the  load  which  it  can  pull 
at  the  drawbar,  as  it  pulls  it  less  rapidly. 
The  amount  of  work  done  and  the  total 
amount  of  power  exerted  will  remain 
practically  the  same. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  men- 
tioned the  tractor  pulling  one  plow  and 
running  twice  as  fast  as  the  one  pulling 
two  plows  must  move  its  own  weight 
over  the  ground  twice  as  many  times  as 
will  the  other  tractor.  If  the  weight  of 
the  two  tractors  is  the  same,  it  will  be 
seen  that  twice  as  much  power  has  been 
expended  in  moving  the  weight  of  the 
high-speed  tractor  as  has  been  used  by 
the  one  with  slow  speed. 

COMPARING  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR  POWER. 

A  great  many  farmers  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  a  tractor  of,  say  10 
horsepower  at  the  drawbar  will  not  pull 
as  heavy  a  load  as  will  10  horses.  This 
is  not  because  a  mechanical  horsepower 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  power  de- 
veloped by  a  horse,  but  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  horse  has  an  enormous  over- 
load capacity — that  is,  he  is  capable  of 
exerting  for  a  short  time  a  great  deal 
stronger  pull  than  he  should  normally 
maintain  hour  after  hour. 

A  tractor,  however,  lias  very  little 
overload  capacity  when  puling  its  normal 
load.  Thus,  if  a  tractor  with  a  drawbar 
rating  of  10  horsepower  pulling  its 
normal  load  of  plows  under  average  con- 


ously,  but  cannot  carry  anything  in  ex- 
cess of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
horse's  normal  load  is  much  less  than 
what  he  can  do  in  an  emergency. 

Until  a  definite  authoritative  standard 
of  rating  tractors  has  been  adopted,  the 
better  plan  for  farmers  comparing  dif- 
ferent makes  of  tractors,  would  be  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  amount  of 
work  actually  done  under  like  conditions 
and  with  practically  the  same  fuel  con- 
sumption, than  to  make  comparisons  of 
the  catalogue  ratings. — United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Keep  Tractor  Busy. 

A  farmer  who  can  find  many  uses  for 
a  traction  engine  and  who  can  make  use 
of  this  form  of  power  the  whole  year 
around  will  find  the  traction  engine  a 
profitable  investment.  Modern  farming 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  engineer- 
ing problem,  and  offers  an  excellent  field 
and  market  for  engineering  ability  and 
for  machinery  developed  and  built. 

The  traction  engine  will  replace  many 
of  the  horses  on  the  farm  of  the  future, 
but  it  probably  will  never  replace  them 
all. 

MANY  USES  FOR  ENGINE. 

The  traction  engine  is  suited  for  heavy 
belt  work,  such  as  hay  baling,  corn  shell- 
ing, pumping  water  for  irrigation  and 
for  other  purposes,  grinding  feed,  silage 
cutting,  sawing  wood,  threshing,  husk- 
ing, hulling,  shredding,  filling  silos, 
crushing  rock,  and  elevating  grain.  The 
traction  engine  can  be  used  for  hauling 
grain  and  other  farm  produce  to  the 
shipping  point  or  to  the  market,  and 
also  for  hauling  fertilizer  and  other  ma- 
terial to  the  farm. 


In  connection  with  road  work,  traction 
engines  have  been  utilized  for  pulling 
graders,  scrapers,  road  plows,  drags,  and 
other  road  implements  as  well  as  road 
materials. 

About  75  manufacturers  are  building 
traction  engines  in  the  United  States. 
The  designs  differ  greatly.  Some  have 
engines  with  horizontal  cylinders,  others 
with  vertical  cylinders.  In  some  cases 
the  power  of  the  engine  is  given  to  one 
wheel,  in  others  to  two,  while  still  others 
pull  with  all  four  wheels.  Several  makes 
are  of  the  so-called  'creeping  grip'  types. 

BEST  MAKES  ARE  SIMILAR. 

The  diversity  of  styles  is  very  great, 
but  after  all,  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  best  makes  of 
traction  engines  are  very  similar.  In 
fact,  the  whole  traction  engine  industry 
is  undergoing  a  standardization  process. 
Freak  designs  are  being  weeded  out  and 
only  types  in  accordance  with  the  best 
mechanical  engineering  practice  are  re- 
tained. Before  long  the  standard  type 
of  traction  engine  will  be  available,  and 
like  the  standard  type  of  automobile, 
will  give  satisfaction  in  every  detail. 

Low  first  cost  of  any  machine  should 
not  be  made  the  dominant  feature.  A 
high  grade  traction  engine  must  be  the 
product  of  the  best  engineering  talent, 
which  means  brains  and  money,  and  this 
must  be  included  in  the  price  of  the 
machine. 

The  backing  of  a  company  whose 
financial  standing  is  an  assurance  that 
the  company  will  remain  in  business  for 
many  years  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Expert  service  and  repair  parts 
may  be  needed  at  any  time.  A  high 
grade  manufacturing  company  is  usually 
careful  about  maintaining  its  reputation 
and  will  see  to  it  that  it  delivers  the 
goods. 

ANALYZE  WORK  ON  FARM. 

Before  making  up  his  mind  to  pur- 
chase a  traction  engine,  the  farmer  must 
analyze  carefully  his  farm  and  the  work 
of  the  traction  engine. 

In  analyzing  the  farmer  must  decide 
whether  he  can  plan  his  work  so  as  to 
keep  the  traction  engine  busy.  The  aver- 
age person  spends  too  much  time  in 
working  and  too  little  time  in  planning 
his  work.  Can  the  farmer  lay  out  the 
work  of  his  farm  so  that  the  traction 
engine  can  be  used  for  belt  work  and  for 
hauling  as  well  as  for  field  work? 

Proper  tillage  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  farming,  if  good  crops  and  big 
crops  are  expected.  The  traction  engine 
will  probably  never  entirely  replace  the 
horse,  but  will  replace  many  horses  on 
large  farms,  and  especially  in  connection 
with  the  heavy  farm  work.  The  traction 
engine  has  advantages  over  the  horse  in 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  heat,  can 
be  used  for  deep  plowing,  eliminates  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  hired  man 
troubles,  can  work  continuously  day  and 
night,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

DON'T  OVERLOAD  AN  ENGINE. 

Like  horses,  traction  engines  are  liable 
to  internal  disorder  on  account  of  over- 
work. Some  farmers  overload  their 
animals  and  use  the  same  practices  when 
dealing  with  traction  engines.  They  get 
by  with  it  for  a  time,  but  all  at  once 
when  least  expected  and  most  needed, 
the  engine  breaks  down  and.  who  is  held 
responsible?  Almost  invariably  under 
these  circumstances  the  engine  and  the 
manufacturer  are  charged  with  the 
failure. — By  A.  A.  Potter,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Farmers'  Elevator  in  Minnesota. 

One  farmer  out  of  every  five  in  Min- 
nesota belongs  to  a  farmers'  elevator 
company,  says  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  in  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station  Bulletin  Xo. 
152,  on  "Farmers'  Elevators  in  Minne- 
sota," published  at  St.  Paul.  One  farm- 
ers' elevator  company  has  a  membership 
of  600,  one  has  a  membership  of  500, 
two  of  400,  and  four  of  from  300  to  400. 
The  business  done  by  all  the  farmers' 
elevators  of  the  state  in  1912-1013  was 
$24,000,000;  in  1913-1914,  $30,000,000. 
Of  the  $24,000,000  business  in  1912-1913. 
$22,000,000  was  for  grain  marketed,  and 
$2,000,000  for  supplies  of  various  kinds 
purchased  for  members  of  the  company. 
A  map  of  Minnesota,  published  in  the 
bulletin,  shows  the  entire  grain  area  of 
the  state  dotted  with  elevators. 

The  bulletin  gives  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  farmers'  elevators  in 
Minnesota;  the  present  status  of  the 
movement;  features  of  organization,  and 
instructions  as  to  how  to  organize;  and 
an  outline  of  the  Minnesota  laws  relat- 
ing to  co-operative  associations. 
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TRACTOR  USERS  EXPERIENCE 

Farmers  are  Learning  to  Use  Engine  Power  T^lore  Profitahly 


p  ■  ^HE  fact  that  seventy-five  different 
'4  companies  are  manufacturing  en- 
gines  for  traction  and  other  pur- 
poses, is  evidence  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  more  power  on  the  farm.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  development  of  these 
engines  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 

.  pace  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  learn  all 
they  can  of  these  various  outfits,  and 
thousands  went  to  the  plowing  demon- 

[  strations  last  summer  to  see  them  at 

-  work  in  the  field. 

This  demand  for  more  power  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. Men  have  ever  been  looking  for 
means  of  multiplying  their  capacity  for 
work.  Farmers  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  hire  satisfactory  farm 
labor.  Their  only  hope  seems  to  be  in 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

In  recent  years  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  been  giving  serious  attention 
to  the  designing  of  tractors  that  would 
successfully  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
farm.  Recognition  is  being  given  to  the 
fact  that  tractors,  like  other  machinery, 
must  conform  to  certain  well  established 
engineering  principles.  Companies  that 
are  working  out  the  problem  along  prac- 
tical lines,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  essential  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved, are  doing  much  to  standardize 
the  farm  tractor.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  some  instances  farmers  have  been 
compelled  to  do  the  testing  and  experi- 
mental work  at  their  own  expense.  No 
outfit  should  be  sold  until  the  makers 
have  given  it  as  thorough  a  test  as  they 
.are  able.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
who  buy  tractors  should  make  it  their 
business  to  learn  all  they  can  of  the 
machine  and  its  operation.  The  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  operator  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  use  of 
the  farm  engine. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  written  us 
of  their  experiences  in  using  engines. 
These  have  been  varied  and  we  are  giv- 
ing both  the  successes  and  the  failures. 
On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  tractors 
are  to  have  a  recognized  place  on  many 
farms,  and  this  is  by  no  means  predicting 
a  horseless  age.  As  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents writes,  they  are  not  using  less 
horses  and  mules,  but  are  doing  more 
and  better  farming  because  of  the 
capacity  of  the  tractor  for  doing  ex- 
tremely heavy  work.  The  necessity  for 
keeping  the  tractor  busy  with  belt  work 
of  various  kinds  when  there  is  no  field 
or  road  work  to  do,  is  an  important  point 
brought  out  by  those  who  write  of  their 
experiences. 


Will  Keep  Engine  Busy. 

The  first  of  September,  last  year,  I 
purchased  a  tractor  having  a  capacity  of 
35  horse  power  on  belt  and  20  horse 
power  on  draw  bar.  This  was  equipped 
with  five  14-inch  plow  bottoms  with 
power  lift.  So  far  this  outfit  has  done 
very  satisfactory  work.  Last  fall  we 
plowed  150  acres,  65  acres  of  which  was 
land  that  had  not  been  farmed  for  four 
years  and  the  sunfowers  had  made  it  a 
regular  thicket,  these  weeds  standing 
four  to  eight  feet  high.  These  were  so 
thick  the  ground  could  hardly  have  been 
plowed  with  horses,  but  the  tractor  did 
a  fine  job,  hiding  practically  all  the 
weeds.  The  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  cost 
for  doing  this  work  was  forty  cents  an 
acre. 

So  far  we  have  not  used  the  tractor  for 
anything  but  plowing,  but  in  the  spring 
we  expect  to  pull  a  tandem  disk,  drill 
and  packer  at  the  same  time,  thus 
making  the  seed  bed  and  doing  the  seed- 
ing in  one  operation.  We  will  also  pull 
two  double-row  listers  in  listing  crop, 
will  use  it  some  in  running  a  centrifugal 
pump  for  irrigation  during  the  summer. 

The  two  greatest  advantages  of  a 
tractor,  in  my  estimation,  are:  Making 
it  possible  to  work  the  ground  rapidly 
when  it  is  in  proper  condition,  and  do  it 
with  less  hired  labor.  My  son,  eighteen 
years  old,  runs  the  engine  as  well  as  I 
can  operate  it.  We  have  never  hired  an 
engineer.  Hired  help  is  the  highest- 
priced  commodity  I  buy. 

The  use  of  the  tractor  has  not  reduced 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  we  use, 
as  we  will  do  more  farming.  We  do  the 
work  largely  with  brood  mares  as  we 
raise  horses  for  market.— E.  J.  G.,  Wal- 
lace County. 


much  easier  to  get  over  the  ground  with 
this  and  it  does  not  pack  the  soil.  It 
also  requires  less  fuel,  this  expense  for 
a  tractor  having  a  capacity  of  12  to  15 
horse  power  at  the  draw  bar,  being  about 
25  cents  an  acre,  while  for  the  big  trac- 
tor the  cost  is  about  GO  to  70  cents  an 
acre.  The  larger  machine  requires  an 
extra  man  and  on  an  average  it  will  not 
do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  small  ma- 
chine, and  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  large  and  the  small  machine,  and  the 
difference  in  fuel  and  labor  cost,  the 
farmer  will  be  ahead  by  using  the  small 
tractor.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  the  small 
machine  is  only  about  one-fourth  that 
charged  for  repairs  on  the  large  tractor. 
The  small  tractor  wears  equally  as  well 
as  the  larger  one  and  seems  to  be  built 
even  stronger  for  their  size  and  the  work 
they  do,  and  have  an  added  advantage  in 
less  weight  to  drag  around.  . 

With  the  small  tractor  one  can  do 
more  work  than  with  horses  or  mules 
and  the  job  will  be  better  and  more 
evenly  done.  That  is,  for  wheat,  such 
as  plowing  and  harrowing  and  drilling. 
One  man  with  the  use  of  a  15  horse 
power  tractor  can  plow  and  harrow  at 
the  same  time,  15  acres  in  ten  hours;  two 


months  at  6  per  cent,  $8.71;  repairs, 
freight,  and  express,  $106.57;  685  gallons 
of  gasoline,  $87.25;  77  gallons  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  $30. 75;  or  a  total  cost  of 
$823.56  charged  against  the  tractor  for 
the  first  eighteen  months.  I  estimate  its 
value  today  at  $250,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  a  refund  from  the  company  of 
$43.41  on  account  of  defective  parts. 
This  makes  the  total  to  the  credit  of  the 
tractor  at  the  present  time,  $203.41.  I 
have  plowed  a  total  of  230  acres  and  have 
done  a  little  disking  and  feed  grinding. 
The  gasolene  and  oil  charged  in  the  above 
account  were  used  exclusively  for  the 
plowing.  The  use  of  the  tractor  for  disk- 
ing and  feed  grinding  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  time  spent  in  repairing  and 
overhauling.  From  these  figures  I  esti- 
mate the  plowing  of  the  230  acres  has 
cost  me  the  difference  between  $203.41 
and  $823.56,  or  $530.15,  a  fraction  over 
$2.30  an  acre,  not  counting  the  operator's 
time." 

It  is  evident  that  this  correspondent 
is  not  lacking  in  ability  to  handle  ma- 
chinery as  he  has  operated  an  automo- 
bile for  four  and  a  half  years,  having 
run  it  17,746  miles,  during  which  time 
no  garage  man  or  other  expert  has  done 


IN  FILLING  THE  SILOS  A  GOOD  ENGINE  IS  NECESSARY. — THIS  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  NUMEROUS  BELT  JOBS  THAT  HELP  MAKE  TRACTOR  MORE  PROFITABLE 


dollars  can  be  hitched  on  behind  and  40 
or  50  acres  of  wheat  can  be  seeded  in  a 
day's  time.  The  saving  of  time  and 
saving  of  labor  are  important  items  in 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor. 
The  last  two  falls  my  tractor  has  saved 
the  labor  of  three  men  and  my  work 
was  done  much  quicker  and  better  and 
at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  in  good 
shape.  It  was  possible  for  me  to  get 
into  the  field  immediately  after  harvest 
and  in  time  for  it  to  settle  before  seed- 
ing time.  My  tractor  travels  at  about 
two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  an  hour 
and  at  this  speed  does  not  use  any  more 
fuel  nor  is  the  wear  on  the  machinery 
any  greater  than  at  slower  speed.— H.  V., 
S.,  Comanche  County. 


Small  Tractor  for  Average  Farm. 

My  first  tractor  was  a  30-60  horse 
power,  but  I  found  it  too  big  and  clumsy 
and  it  also  packed  the  ground.  I  later 
bought  a  small  tractor  and  I  find  it  is 


Study  Adaptation  and  Upkeep. 

J.  H.  C,  Butler  County,  writes  that  in 
1914  he  purchased  one  of  the  smaller 
types  of  tractors.  He  says  that  with  all 
conditions  favorable  he  can  plow  seven 
inches  deep  with  two  14-inch  bottoms, 
but  it  uses  the  tractor's  power  to  the 
limit.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  about 
five  or  five  and  a  half  inches  in  depth  is 
the  limit. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  plowing,  this 
man  says :  "I  find  there  are  about  as 
many  estimates  on  plowing  cost  as  there 
are  people  running  tractors.  Some  count 
the  cost  of  fuel  only,  and  often  make  a 
bad  guess  at  that.  Others  admit  that 
lubricating  oil  shquld  be  included,  and 
some,  like  myself,  actually  believe  that 
a  machine  should  pay  for  its  own  repairs, 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, a  fair  depreciation  charge,  and 
decent  wages  for  the  operator.  On  this 
basis  the  cost  an  acre  figures  up  about 
as  follows,  and  these  figures  are  obtained 
by  actual  systematic  bookkeeping  and 
are  not  mere  guesses:  Cost  of  tractor, 
$400;  interest  on  this  investment  for  18 
months  at  6  per  cent,  $36;  exchanging 
motors  with  company  the  second  year, 
$145.28;  interest  on  this  amount  for  six 


any  repair  work  on  it  and  the  total  cost 
of  repairs  to  date  is  $34.55,  exclusive  of 
tire  replacements. 

"While  my  experience  as  shown  have 
been  discouraging,"  he  says,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  discredit  power  farming  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary  I  am  looking 
hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
real  economical  farm  power  machine  will 
be  developed.  Such  machine,  however, 
must  not  be  of  too  high  initial  cost,  be 
reasonable  in  upkeep  and  fuel  cost,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  must  more  nearly 
perform  such  work  as  is  now  done  by 
horses.  Otherwise  it  will  not  displace  a 
great  number  of  them  on  the  average 
small  farm. 

"I  would  sound  a  note  of  warning  to 
my  brother  farmers  relative  to  the  testi- 
monies given  by  tractor  users.  They  are 
likely  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  tractor  but  will  they  reflect  the  true 
situation  ?  The  over-enthusiastic  trac- 
tor user  is  more  apt  to  write  his  experi- 
ences than  is  the  fellow  who  has  to  ad- 
mit failure  and  who  knows  in  advance 
that  he  will  be  considered  a  back-num- 
ber unless  he  joins  in  the  chorus.  Cost 
figures  should  be  closely  scrutinized. 
Note  how  many  omit  interest  and  de- 
preciation charges  entirely,  and  where 
depreciation  is  given,  note  carefully  its 
amount,  and  then  see  whether  the  trac- 
tors in  your  own  neighborhood  can  be 
sold  as  near  their  original  cost  as  the  ad- 
mitted depreciation  would  indicate.  The 
fact  that  the  tractor  business  is  yet  in 
such  a  state  of  development  that  the 
tractor  of  today  is  out  of  date  and  a 
back-number  next  year,  is  generally  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  when 
figuring  the  acre  cost  of  tractor  farming. 
Note,  too,  how  many  will  submit  in 
their  reports  actual  figures  in  regard  to 
repairs,  fuel,  and  lubricant  consumption, 
or  will  dismiss  the  subject  by  such  state- 
ments as  'repair  cost  has  been  trifling,' 
'use  about  two  gallons  of  gasolene  an 
acre,'  'machine  not  worn  the  least  bit,' 


etc.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
convey  the  idea  that  I  think  no  one  is 
operating  or  can  operate  a  tractor  profit- 
ably. I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
or  at  least  minimize  some  of  the  most 
vital  factors  that  should  enter  into  the 
computation. 

"I  am  convinced  that  generally  speak- 
ing, a  tractor  which  is  used  principally 
for  belt  work,  such  as  threshing,  silo 
filling,  feed  grinding,  etc.,  will  prove 
more  profitable  than  one  used  for  trac- 
tion work.  The  reason  is  very  apparent. 
The  motor  develops  twice  the  power  on 
the  belt  that  it  does  on  the  draw  bar  and 
is  not  wearing  the  gears  and  shaking  the 
machine  to  pieces." 


Success  Depends  on  Operator. 

Six  years  ago  I  bought  a  45  horse 
power  gasoline  engine  for  plowing  and 
threshing  and  am  still  using  it.  It.  is  a 
splendid  engine  on  the  belt  but  has  not 
been  so  successful  as  a  plowing  engine. 
It  is  too  large  for  the  ordinary  farmer. 
Two  years  ago  I  converted  this  engine 
into  a  kerosene  burner  with  good  success. 
I  broke  prairie  sod  with  it  at  a  cost  of 
42  cents  an  acre,  counting  all  expense. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  gasolene 
tractors  put  out  and  it  was  a  little  ex- 
pensive in  repairs,  but  is  today  a  better 
engine  than  when  I  first  bought  it,  and 
the  engine  made  by  this  same  company 
and  sold  now  is  much  stronger  and  far 
superior  to  the  one  I  bought.  The  suc- 
cess of  an  engine  on  the  farm  depends 
entirely  on  the  operator,  providing  he 
has  purchased  a  good  standard  machine. 
C.  W.  T.,  Dickinson  County. 


Engine  Relieves  Horses. 

In  our  two  years'  use  of  the  tractor 
our  repair  bills  have  been  hardly  worth 
mentioning  and  our  gears  are  in  good 
shape.  So  far,  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
purchase,  but  in  order  to  give  the  most 
valuable  experience  we  should  have  used 
the  tractor  about  two  years  longer,  which 
would  enable  us  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
life  of  a  tractor  and  which  we  cannot 
now  do. 

I  am  still  a  friend  of  the  horse.  We 
must  have  horses  on  the  farm,  but  their 
burden  can  be  lightened  by  using  a  trac- 
tor in  plowing  and  disking,  which  work 
alone  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  a 
horse-killing  proposition  in  fly  time  after 
the  horses  have  finished  the  heavy 
harvest  work. — J.  L.  K.,  Ellis  County. 


Good  Tractor  Advice. 

Speaking  of  tractors  a  farm  adviser  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  has  made  a  study  of  tractors 
recently  said  to  an  audience  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers : 

"The  large  number  of  farmers  I  find 
in  Pennrylvania  who  are  interested  in 
the  gas  tractor  as  a  supplement  to  the 
horse  power  of  the  farm  indicates  that 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  a 
light  weight  efficient  machine  of  that 
kind.  I  have  been  making  a  special 
study  of  the  problem  involved  for  more 
than  a  year  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
attend  one  of  the  big  power  farming 
demonstrations  in  the  Middle  West  last 
summer.  There  I  saw  something  of  the 
work  of  most  of  the  tractors  now  offered 
the  trade. 

"I  am  sure  many  farmers  are  going  to 
lose  money  by  making  unwise  purchases 
of  machines  which  are  now  only  in  the 
experimental  stages  or  not  adopted  to 
the  work  fhey  are  expected  to  perform. 

"There  are  some  good  tractors  on  the 
market,  but  the  wise  farmer  will 
thoughtfully  study  his  needs  and  the 
ability  of  the  machine  to  fill  that  need. 
The  tractor  to  be  economic  ought  to  give 
about  ten  years'  service  in  farm  work, 
with  no  large  outlay  for  repairs.  It 
must  be  well  constructed  because  it  will 
be  subjected  to  the  severest  test  any 
machine  can  be  put  to.  The  gears  should 
all  be  enclosed  in  dust  proof  cases.  Light 
weight,  high  power,  strength  and  relia- 
bility are  needed  and  are  a  combination 
that  not  all  manufacturers  have  yet  been 
able  to  combine  in  one  machine. 

"The  tractor  is  coming  to  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  and  coming  rapidly.  The 
farm  must  be  put  in  condition  for  their 
use.  The  coming  of  the  tractor  will 
mean  a  new  and  better  agriculture  for 
our  state,  for  land  that  can  be  worked 
with  a  tractor  will  appreciate  in  value." 

The  regular  income  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  and  stock  enables  the 
farmer  to  keep  up  permanent  improve- 
ments and  to  take  pride  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  home. 
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PRUNING  THE  ORCHARD 

Proper  Pruning  Ind"  uces  Vigorous  Growth  and.  Increases  Fruit  Production 


TWO  -  YEAR  -  OLD  PEACH  TREE 
PRUNED  TO  DEVELOP  LOW  HEAD 
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GEO.  O.   GREENE,   K.  S.  A.  C. 


THE  Missouri  Valley  territory  in 
general,  and  Kansas  in  particular, 
has  grubbed  out  a  good  many  un- 
pruned  fruit  trees.  In  our  enthusiasm  to 
live  next  to  Nature,  we  have  argued,  un- 
til recently,  that  pruning  is  not  a  natural 
process,  forgetting  the  countless  number 
of  buds  that  have  been  crowded  out  and 
left  dormant  by  their  more  vigorous 
companions.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  buds  formed  ever  develop  into 
branches.  Nature  prunes  severely,  al- 
lowing only  the  branches  most  favored 
by  sunlight  and  air,  to  develop.  Large 
numbers  of  buds  are  formed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  possible  in- 
jury to  parts  of  the  plant. 

Nature  is.  interested  only  in  seed  pro- 
duction. A  very  small  amount  of  flesh 
is  sufficient,  just  so  there  is  enough  to 
assure  her  that  man  and  other  animals 
will  prize  these  fruits  enough  to  carry 
them  away  and  thus  scatter  the  seeds. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  seeds  of  fruit 
trees.  He  realizes  that  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruits  consists  largely  of  flavor, 
sunshine  and  water,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds  is  the  greater  drain  on 
the  stores  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  on  that  which  is  more  immedi- 
ately available  stored  within  the  tissues 
of  his  orchard  trees.  The  problem,  then, 
with  the  fruit  grower,  is  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  juicy  flesh  with 
as  few  seeds  as  possible.  This  is  done 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  fruits  and 
by  increasing  their  size.  Desiring  high 
colors,  he  thins  out  twigs  and  branches 
until  the  sunlight  will  strike  every  fruit 
sometime  during  the  day.  The  com- 
mercial grower  of  fruit  also  feels  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  time  and  labor 
in  all  of  his  orchard  operations,  such  as 
spraying,  picking,  and  pruning,  and  ac- 
cordingly trains  the  tree  to  some  form 
that  will  give  him  the  best  returns  for 
money  and  labor  and  so  that  each  part  of 
the  tree  can  be  reached  with  the  least 
outlay  of  time  and  labor. 

SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING. 

There  are  two  general  ideas  in  pruning 
for  the  formation  of  the  top  of  the 
trees,  and  both  have  their  adherents. 
These  two  methods  may  be  called  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  methods  of 
pruning.  The  Eastern  method,  which  is 
becoming  less  general,  is  to  train  the 
fruit  trees  to  a  central  leader.  The  more 
recent  method,  more  generally  practiced 
in  the  West,  is  to  prune  to  an  open  head 
or  the  "inverted  umbrella"  form.  The 
adherents  of  the  central  leader  type  of 
pruning,  argue  that  the  limbs  coming 
out  in  whorls  from  a  central  trunk  are 
less  apt  to  break  down  with  a  heavy 
load  of  fruit.  Those  fruit  growers  who 
argue  for  the  open  head  type  of  pruning, 
say  that  the  central  leader  allows  the 
tree  to  grow  too  high  for  economic  opera- 
tions, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  proper  amount  of  sunlight  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree.  Also,  that  the  fruit 
spurs  cannot  be  so  well  developed 
throughout  the  tree.  In  the  central 
leader  method  the  whorls  or  branches 
must  be  considerable  distances  apart,  and 
there  is  considerable  effort  lost  in  de- 
veloping post  timber  in  the  center  of  the 
tree  that  should  be  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit-bearing  wood  where  fruit  is 
to  be  produced.  In  the  open-headed  or 
vase  form  of  pruning,  a  single  whorl  of 
from  three  to  five  limbs,  known  as  the 
"scaffold  limbs,"  is  developed  and  the 


future  growth  is  carried  by  these  scaf- 
fold limbs.  By  this  method,  fruit  spurs 
may  be  developed  throughout  the  top  of 
the  tree  and  if  the  scaffold  limbs  are  not 
allowed  to  develop  opposite  each  other, 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  breaking  down 
than  there  is  where  the  central  leader 
type  of  top  is  produced.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  successful  fruit  grow- 
ers seem  to  accept  the  Western  ideas  of 
pruning  and  are  pruning  young  orchards 
with  this  type  in  mind. 

OBJECTS  OF  PRUNING. 

Pruning  encourages  vigorous  growth. 
There  is  an  exact  balance  between  root 
and  top.  When  a  portion  of  the  top  is 
removed,  Nature  attempts  to  restore  the 
balance  by  an  increase  in  the  growth  in 
some  other  part  of  the  tree  or  plant. 
This  explains  the  formation  of  water- 
sprouts  after  severe  pruning.  Their  num- 
ber is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
pruning  and  the  vigor  of  the  tree  pruned, 
as  these  affect  the  number  of  these 
sprouts  more  than  does  the  season  at 
which  the  pruning  is  done.  Trees  that 
have  for  several  years  failed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth,  especially  those  in 
sod,  may  be  induced  to  make  a  more 
vigorous  growth  by  heavy  pruning  fol- 
lowed by  clean  culture  and  the  applica- 
tion of  plant  food  to  the  soil  and  a  good 
system  of  cover  crops.  This  same  method 
is  often  used  in  old  and  neglected  orch- 
ards to  rejuvenate  them. 

Pruning  increases  the  production  of 
fruit.  Checking  vigorous  growth  tends 
to  throw  the  trees  into  bearing.  The 
continual  cutting  back  of  leaders  or 
growing  points,  tends  to  throw  the  plant 
food  and  subsequent  growth  into  the 
development  of  lateral  buds  and  fruit 
spurs.  Root  pruning,  which  tends  to 
check  growth,  has  the  same  effect.  This 
easily  explains  the  time-worn  joke  of 
planting  old  irons,  tin  cans,  and  the  like 
about  the  old  family  pear  tree.  Burying 
tin  cans  is  more  artistic  than  ditch  dig- 
ging, though  both  have  the  same  effect. 
Driving  spike  into  the  body  of  the  tree 
is  a  barbarous  method  of  cheekin  growth. 
The  continual  cutting  back  of  the  tree 
tends  to  dwarf  it  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  also  tends  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  regular  crops  of  fruit  be- 
cause the  tendency  to  overbear  is  re- 
duced. 

Pruning  helps  to  control  diseases.  In 
Kansas,  we  have  considerable  trouble 
with  blister  canker.  This  disease  is  a 
wound  parasite  and  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  a  microscopic  plant  within  the 
tissues  of  the  apple  tree.  As  is  the  case 
witl  other  plants,  moisture  is  one  of  the 
necessities  for  proper  development  of  this 
fungous  plant.  The  unpruned  tree,  full 
of  brush  and  watersprouts,  will  have  suf- 
ficient shade  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
tree  moist  for  a  longer  time  than  will  a 
tree  that  has  been  pruned  to  let  in  a 
greater  amount  of  sunlight  and  air.  This 
disease  is  a  wound  parasite.  The  un- 
pruned tree  yearly  crowds  out  by  shade, 
many  small  and  large  branches.  These 
on  dying  break  off  and  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent soil  in  which  the  fungus  wiH 
grow.  Here  we  might  also  say  that 
wounds  made  by  the  axe,  by  broken 
limbs,  marks  of  shoe  heels,  or  carelessly 
handled  ladders  and  by  hames  during 
fly  time;  all  such  wounds  unless  prop- 
erly dressed,  are  quite  sure  to  make  a 
very  good  seed  bed  for  the  spores  of  the 
blister  canker  as  well  as  other  canker- 
producing  diseases.  Yearly  pruning  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  these  cankers 
and  to  remove  any  suspicions  of  canker, 
and  carefully  covering  all  wounds  with 
paint,  will  do  much  to  keep  the  orchard 
in  health. 

The  spores  of  apple  blotch  are  also 
carried  over  winter  on  watersprouts  and 
other  young  growth.  More  of  the  small 
cankers  of  this  disease  will  usually  be 
found  within  (he  center  of  unpruned 
trees,  than  on  the  young  growth  farther 
out  where  sunlight  and  air  tend  to  pre- 
vent germination  and  growth  of  the 
spores.  Good  pruning  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  in  the  control  of  this  disease. 

Pruning  is  necessary  to  train  and  form 
the  plant.  Low-headed,  spreading  trees 
are  desirous  in  economizing  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  orchard.  In  pruning, 
from  the  start,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  every  foot  above  the  average  man's 
reach,  adds  proportionally  to  the  cost  of 
operation.  Pruning,  spraying,  and  pick- 
ing are  more  efficiently  done  and  the  re- 
sults spell  better  profits  if  the  trees  are 
kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ground. 
Our  winds  do  not  have  the  opportunity 


to  injure  the  trees  or  fruit  if  they  are 
low-headed,  nor  are  "all  the  good  apples 
in  the  top  of  the  tree."  The  trees  head- 
ing close  to  the  ground  furnish  shade  to 
the  trunk,  keep  the  ground  cool,  con- 
serve moisture  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds  under  the  tree.  To  those  who 
object  to  the  low-headed,  spreading  type 
of  tree,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate,  we  would  say  that  the 
removal  of  the  lower  whorl  of  limbs  will 
reduce  the  bearing  surface  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  on  the  same  age  trees, 
and  to  those  who  object  to  a  few  limbs 
touching  the  ground,  we-  might  suggest 
that  Mother  Earth  is  able  to  bear  up 
under  quite  a  load  of  fruit. 

While  all  varieties  cannot  be  pruned 
alike,  nor  all  varieties  be  made  to  spread 
low  over  the  ground  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  varieties  as  the  Winesap,  yet  by 
continually  cutting  back  the  leaders  and 
training  each  upright  tree  to  outside 
buds,  much  can  be  done  to  change  the 
general  habit  of  those  varieties  like  the 
Yellow  Transparent  which  persist  in 
growing  upright  after  the  form  of  many 
varieties  of  years.  Cutting  back  the 
leaders  tends  to  develop  the  lateral  buds, 
and  the  painstaking  orchardist  produces 
a  tree  much  after  his  ideal. 

PRUNING  YOUNG  TREES. 

The  young  tree  should  have  its  first 
pruning  when  it  is  transplanted  in  the 
orchard.  Where  it  grew  in  the  nursery 
there  was  an  exact  balance  between  root 
and  top.  In  digging,  most  of  the  root 
system  has  been  destroyed  and  none  of 
the  top.  The  root  system  of  a  tree  con- 
sists of  the  larger  roots  the  function  of 
which  is  to  anchor  the  tree  to  the  soil, 
the  fibrous  roots  and  the  root  hairs 
which  absorb  soil  moisture  and  the  ma- 
terials in  solution  in  that  soil  water  that 
are  later  to  be  made  into  plant  food  in 
the  leaves.  In  digging  the  young  trees, 
all  of  the  root  hairs,  most  of  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
anchor  roots,  are  destroyed.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  unless  we  prune  the  top  pro- 
portionately, evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  top  may  seriously  injure  our 
prospects  of  a  stand.  The  young  tree  is 
cut  back  to  head  at  from  20  to  25  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  short  spurs  with 
only  two  or  three  vigorous  buds  where 
we  expect  to  develop  our  scaffold  limbs. 
During  the  first  summer,  not  much  prun- 
ing will  be  required,  though  the  young 
trees  should  be  gone  over  and  suckers 
from  the  root  cut  out,  run-away  growths 
cut  back  and  undesirable  branches  cut 
off  in  order  that  the  development  may 
be  where  most  desired. 

During  the  winter  or  spring  following 
the  first  season's  growth,  the  young  tree 
is  rather  heavily  pruned.  From  one-third 
to  one -half  of  all  of  the  growth  is  cut 
back.  This  induces  a  vigorous  growth 
from  a  root  system  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. If  the  small  scaffold  limbs  can 
be  cut  back  to  a  lateral  already  formed, 
much  of  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the 
water  sprouts  and  undesirable  limbs  cut 
out,  will  be  avoided. 

During  the  second  summer,  pruning 
to  direct  the  growth  of  scaffold  limbs 
only,  is  all  that  will  be  required,  and 
much  of  this  work  will  be  simply  cut- 
ting out  the  growth  that  will  start  in 
the  center  of  the  tree. 

After  this  work  is  done,  the  removal 
of  undesirable  laterals  and  the  encour- 
agement of  desirable  branches  as  well  as 
a  continual  effort  to  keep  the  tree  from 
growing  too  rapidly  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  as  a  result  of  prevailing  winds 
during  the  growing  season,  will  be  the 
extent  of  operations  until  such  time  as 
it  is  considered  that  the  tree  has  reached 
sufficient  height,  when  the  work  of  top- 
ping will  begin.  This  consists  of  head- 
ing back  the  over-ambitious  limbs,  cut- 
ting them  close  to  a  thrifty  outside 
lateral  to  prevent,  ns  far  as  possible,  the 
production  of  undesirable  sprouts  and 
the  leaving  of  stubs  to  die  back  and 
make  a  desirable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
fungous  diseases. 

PRUNING   OLDER  TREES. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  ideally 
shaped  tree  out  of  one  long  neglected.  If 
the  prunning  had  been  of  more  constant 
character,  bad  forks  would  have  been 
avoided.  It  is  usually  not  best  to  cut 
off  large  limbs.  About  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  thin  out  as  far  as  possible, 
open  up  the  top.  cut  back  the  top  to 
thrifty  lateral  limbs,  and  shorten  in 
watersprouts  to  two  or  three  buds  to 
later  develop  into  fruit  spurs  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  ardent    orchardist  who 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  APPLE  TREE  SHOWING 
WELL  BALANCED  SCAFFOLD  BRANCHES 


thought  he  was  opening  up  the  top 
when,  fn  fact,  he  was  ruining  his  invest 
ment.  A  fruit  spur  should  be  considered 
as  a  valuable  part  of  the  tree  never  t> 
be  removed  unless  it  interferes  in  som 
way  with  another  more  valuable  part  o 
with  economical  management.  Climbinj 
in  the  tree  to  prune  it  or  to  pick  th 
fruit  is  to  be  discouraged.  The  picke 
who  brings  in  fruit  buds  in  his  sad 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Ladders  tha 
are  supposed  to  lean  against  the  tre 
should  be  thrown  away  and  the  stepj 
ladder  and  tripod  ladder  used  in  the 
stead. 

PRUNING  THE  PEACH. 

The  fruit  of  the  peach,  unlike  that  c 
the  apple  whi'ch  is  borne  on  spurs  fror 
the  mature  wood  of  several  seasom 
growth,  is  borne  on  wood  of  the  pa* 
season's  growth.  The  pruning  of  tb 
peach  then  has  to  do  with  the  prodiK 
tion  of  new  wood.  While  the  same  rule 
for  open  top,  and  low,  spreading  growt 
would  apply,  in  order  to  produce  bet 
and  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  tb 
peach  tree  should  not  be  allowed  to  grcr> 
limbs  that  produce  fruit  at  so  great 
distance  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  tie 
Peach  wood  is  never  tough  and  hai 
winters  are  almost  sure  to  cause  a  breal 
ing  down  of  the  fibres  to  such  extei) 
that  peach  wood  is  known  to  break  moi 
easily  than  almost  any  other  timber  tin 
we  have.  If  the  limbs  are  allowed  t 
grow  at  will,  as  is  too  often  the  casi 
they  are  apt  to  break  down  with  tlj 
first  heavy  load  of  fruit  and  the  tre 
be  ruined  for  further  usefulness. 

This  breaking  down  of  old  and  ne£ 
lected  peach  trees  is  often  circumvente 
by  the  process  known  as  "dehorning 
which  consists  in  cutting  back  all  of  tl 
main  limbs  and  allowing  dormant  biK 
to  develop  and  form  a  new  top.  Thi 
work  is  done  in  the  spring  just  befoil 
the  growth  starts  and  following  a  sere; 
winter  when  there  is  little  hope  of 
crop  of  peaches. 

But  better  than  dehorning  is  the  pra< 
tice  of  cutting  back  the  trees  each  yea; 
From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  pa: 
season's  growth  is  cut  back.  When 
heavy  crop  is  assured  and  when  the  crc 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  the  tops  ai; 
severely  shortened  into  lateral  branchi 
which  are  also  cut  back  to  some  exton 
By  giving  the  trees  some  attentic 
yearly  and  taking  out  a  portion  of  tt 
top,  the  trees  can  be  made  to  last  man 
more  years  and  produce  crops  of  largi 
and  better  quality  fruit.  The  peach  tr< 
should  last  from  18  to  25  years  instea 
of  8  to  12  years  as  is  the  case  where 
is  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 

PRUNING  THE  CHERRY   AND  PLUM. 

The  pruning  of  cherry  and  plum  tre« 
during  the  first  few  years,  is  not  unliN 
that  required  for  the  apple  tree.  TB 
fruit  spurs  of  these  trees  do  not  live  i 
long  as  do  those  of  the  apple,  nor  a 
they  as  easily  reproduced  from  wate 
sprouts.  After  the  tree  becomes  ol 
about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  t) 
head  of  the  tree  cut  well  back  so  th: 
breaking  down  will  not  be  caused  I 
weight  of  fruit  and  limbs. 

One  noticeable  exception  to  the  aho 
rule  is  the  Japanese  species  of  plur 
which  require  almost  as  heavy  prunii,' 
as  the  peach  for  the  best  results,  tbeu; 
this  pruning  must  not  be  at  any  o 
time  be  severe  enough  to  remove  all 
the  fruit  spurs  from  mature  wood* 
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NOTE:  Even  after  its  experience  of  nearly  a  century,  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  advertisements  unless  based  on  the  very  latest 
authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  messages  to  farmers  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds 
of  farmers  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to  find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


From  an  actual  photograph 


From  an  actual  photograph  of  a  Case  10-20 


Hard  Work  and  Easier  Work  and 
Average  Crops         Larger  Yields? 

'One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  a  greater  use  of  farm  tractors,*'  says  R.  C.  Nichol, 
of  Kansas,  in  The  American  Thresherman,  "is  the  increased  yield  that  may  be  obtained  by  their  use.  This  is, 
unfortunately,  a  point  that  is  too  often  overlooked  by  farmers  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  an  engine." 
To  get  away  from  the  puzzling  help  question  and  to  adopt  a  cheaper  method  of  field  preparation  than  by  animals,  is  all  right.  But 
it  is  only  one  angle.  Increased  yields  is  what  makes  money.  Deep  plowing  at  the  exact  time  is  necessary — as  is  possible  with  a 
Case  tractor.  With  horses  and  men,  a  farmer  is  too  dependent  on  physical  capacity.  But  with  a  Case  tractor,  fewer  men  are 
needed,  and  deeper  plowing  can  be  done.  This  tends  largely  to  increase  crop  yields.  All  the  foremost  experts,  such  as  Prof.  L.  E. 
Call,  of  Kansas,  have  proved  it.  Most  farmers  want  to  plow  deeply  and  at  the  right  time.  Yet  so  far  it  has  been  nearly  impossible. 


How  to  Increase  Your  Profits 

With  the  Case  tractor — there's  one  for  different  sized  farms — farmers 
can  now  make  their  farms  pay  more.  Wages  for  men  can  be  lessened. 
Fewer  hungry  horses  are  needed.  More  work  can  be  done  at  any  given 
time  than  ever  before — for  a  Case  tractor  never  wearies.  It  can  be  kept 
at  work  continuously,  without  sleeping  or  resting  or  eating.  When  idle  in 
the  winter  it  costs  neither  care  nor  money. 

Not  a  Tin  Animal 

Case  tractors  are  real  units  of  resourceful  power,  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of 
farm  work.  Their  motors,  as  well  as  every  other  part,  are  made  by  Case  trained 
workmen  at  the  Case  plants.  So  Case  tractors  are  not  bought  piece  by  piece  on 
the  outside.  Back  of  Case  tractors  is  an  experience  in  the  farm  field  of  74  years. 
This  is  not  a  new  concern  with  a  new-fangled  tractor.  Like  other  Case  ma- 
chinery, our  tractors  are  designed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
complicated  parts.  Every  part  is  accessible.  Our  new  gas  tractors  are  enjoying 
the  same  enviable  reputation  that  has  always  belonged  to  Case  steam  rigs. 

Why  be  Satisfied  with  Lesser  Quality? 

Case  does  no  experimenting  at  the  cost  of  its  customers.  As  early  as  1892 — 
over  20  years  ago — Case  Engineers  built  the  pioneer  gas  tractor  in  America. 
Since  then,  this  Company  has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  own 
dollars  in  experimental  work,  so  that  we  can  come  to  you  now,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  with  a  proven,  dependable  machine.  Our  chief  tractor  engineer  con- 
tributes to  this  advertisement  the  following: 

Ten  Construction  Details  in  the  Case  10-20 

1.  Larger  shafts— all  high  carbon  steel,  heat  treated.  Also  larger  bearings. 

2.  Steel  channel  frame  specially  braced  and  stayed  to  prevent  deflection. 

3.  Ample  cooling  for  motor  by  same  type  radiator  as  used  on  heavy-duty 
trucks. 

4.  Transmission  gearing  completely  housed  and  runs  in  an  oil  bath. 

5.  Bull  pinion  of  steel,  case  hardened. 

6.  Next  to  bull  pinion  is  a  high-duty  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing. 

7.  Rear  axle  carried  in  cannon  bearing  provided  with  3 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  1  of  them  being  on  each  side  of 
the  drive  wheel. 

8.  Extra  bearing  provided  and  located  next  to  the  belt  pul- 
ley and  clutch,  which  takes  the  strain  due  to  pull  of  belt 
away  from  engine  bearings. 

9.  Only  one  clutch  is  used  for  both  operating  in  the  belt  or 
for  traction. 

10.  Hitch  is  so  arranged  as  to  do  away  with  all  side  draft. 
Each  Case  tractor  in  its  class  has  its  own  special  features. 

"Not  Too  Small,  Too  Light, 
Too  Cheap" 

Whichever  size  of  Case  tractors  is  suitable  for  your  farm,  you 
can  bank  on  its  being  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  market,  made 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  to  uphold  our  name  and  fame.  In 
the  field  and  in  our  laboratories  we  have  carried  on  tests,  and  we 
know  from  experience  what  is  best  to  incorporate  in  a  tractor.  In 


its  class,  each  Case  tractor  is  a  masterpiece,  embodying  all  the  best  features. 
Why  be  satisfied,  then,  with  lesser  quality?  Why  choose  as  your  investment 
a  tractor  that  has  fewer  years  of  experience  behind  it?  Why  buy  a  tractor 
except  from  a  company  long  engaged  in  making  agricultural  machinery? 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  take  an  unnecessary  risk. 

Where  Case  Triumphs 

The  Case  10-20  will  replace  more  than  five  horses  and  handle  three  plows 
with  ease  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
— besides  field  work,  it  drives  an  18-inch  Case  separator,  operates  a  silo  filler, 
hauls  to  market,  etc.  Then  remember,  above  all  things,  that  the  motor  is 
a  special  Case  design,  built  entirely  by  Case,  not  assembled.  All  parts  of 
the  motor  are  easily  accessible,  so  no  dismantling  is  necessary  for  any 
adjustment.  When,  for  instance,  you  have  to  take  up  main  bearings  or 
crank  pin  bearings,  you  do  not  have  to  remove  the  magneto  or  the  cam- 
shaft or  the  oil  pump.  Access  is  obtained  by  removing  a  simple  cover 
to  which  nothing  is  attached.  Remember,  too,  that  all  the  working  parts 
are  enclosed  or  fully  protected.  Consider  weight,  and  do  not  forget  that 
the  Case  10-20  weighs  less  than  any  other  tractor  of  equal  capacity. 

Reckon  the  value  of  the  drive  wheel  traveling  on  unplowed  land  in- 
stead of  down  in  the  furrow.  If  the  wheel  travels  in  the  furrow  a  com- 
paratively narrow  wheel  would  have  to  be  used.  In  our  design  we  use  a 
wheel  22  inches  in  width.  If  we  used  a  wheel  to  travel  in  the  furrow  it 
would  have  to  be  only  14  inches.  So  our  wheel  is  nearly  60  %  wider,  which 
gives  additional  traction  and  decreases  the  pressure  on  the  ground. 

Furthermore,  with  the  wheel  traveling  on  the  land,  as  ours  does,  it  is 
possible  to  begin  plowing  operations  after  a  rain  sooner  than  if  the  wheel 
was  in  the  furrow,  as  the  water  stays  in  the  furrow  longer  after  a  rain 
than  it  does  on  the  unplowed  land.  Then,  when  you  hear  of  some  farmer 
who  has  had  trouble  getting  over  soft  spots  or  extra  hard  pulls,  remem- 
ber that  the  idler  wheel  on  this  Case  tractor  can  be  clutched  in  from  the 
operator's  seat  and  used  as  a  driver  for  such  emergencies. 

Consider  all  these  things,  make  comparisons,  and  you  are  bound  to 
decide  that  the  Case  10-20  at  $890,  f.  o.  b.  Racine,  is  cheaper  than 
those  costing  less.    Especially  when  you  remember 
the  reputation  of  the  company,  our  44  branch 
houses  and  9000  dealers.    Write  today  for  more 
information  about  the  10-20  and  other  Case  trac- 
tors, including  the  12-25.  20-40  and  30-60,  one  of 
which  will  suit  your  needs. 


The  sign  o£ 
mechanical 
excellence 
the  world  over. 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


Case  steam  engines,  Case  threshing  ma- 
chines. Case  road  machinery.  Case  automo- 
biles, and  every  Case  product  is  each  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  its  own  field.    Write  today  for 
our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of 
information  that  should  be  under  the  reading 
lamp  in  every  farm  sitting  room.    It  is  beauti- 
fully printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes  and 

reproductions  in  color.  No  farmer  should  miss  having  it.  Especially 
when  it  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  it.  Merely 
write,  "Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog."    IT  IS  FREE! 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  711  Erie  Street,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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TRACTOR 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL 


IS  Draw  Bar  H.  P.-35  Belt  H.  P. 

In  daily  use  on  hundreds  of  farms 
throughout  the  country.  Satisfied  users 
everywhere  are  proving  its  ability  to  reduce 
operating  costs  and  increase  profits. 

Has  sufficient  reliable  power  available  to  properly 
prepare  the  seed  bed,  drill,  harvest,  thresh,  fill  the 
silo,  pump  water,  haul,  or  do  practically  any  of  the 
many  power  requirements  in  and  about  the  tarm. 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  on 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
inches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  pull  a 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
third  reserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year  • 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  5x6%  heavy  duty,  slow 
epeed,  vertical  motor;  2)4  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface; 
all  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  systems.  Motor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
eear  drive;  removable  underpan  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearings, 
connecting  rod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  hVz  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
,  drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
small  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor,  its  motor,  and  transmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition,  Lancashire; 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm"  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we'll  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  oblj. 
gating  you  in  any  way. 


The  DauchMfg.Co. 


Sandusky,  Ohio 


w 

Reproduced 

$500. 

PAINTING, 

14 

BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. 

SIZE, — 22  by  28 
This  Splendid  PIC- 
TURE is  Free  of 
Advertising  and  ia 
Worthy  te  Hang  In 
Any  Home  or  Office 
FREE  IF  YbU 
Are  Over  21  Years 
and  Answer  these 
Three  Questions. 

1,  -ln  What  Paper 
did  you  read  this 
Free  Offer? 

2,  -  How  Many 
Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Hogs  do 
you  own? 

3,  -Dia  you  Ever 
use  International 
Stock  Food  Tonic, 
Dependable  Tonle, 
Blood  Purifier  and 
Grain  Saver, — 

S  FEEDS f»r ONE  CENT. 


DAN  PATCH  1:55 


GEORGE  GANO  2:C2 


MINOR  HEIR  1:58V£ 

JUST  MADE  FROSVI  MY  BIG,  $500.  PAINTING. 

M.  W.  Savage  wants  to  Give  You  his  Latest  and  Finest  and  Most  Beautiful, — 
Champion  Stallion  Picture,— ABSOLUTELY    FREE, — POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

Painted  in  Aug.  1915.  Extra  Heavy  Superfine  Enamel  Stock, — Big  Size  22  by  28,— 
Reproduced  in  14  Artistic  Colors.  Mailed  InExtra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube.  M.W.  Savage 
believes  this  to  be  one  of  the  Finest  Horse  Pictures  in  the  World  and  you  will  be 
Delighted  wlthlt.  You  Don't  Have  To  Buy  Any  Goods.  M.  W.  Savage  owns  these 
Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  also  Champion  Team,  Minor  Heir  and  George 
Gano.-Team  Record  2:02,  about  250  Brood  Mares  and  Colts,  and  Personally 
Guarantees  this  Splendid  Color  Picture,-as  Described  and  Tni9  to  Life.  Art  Pictures, 
from  Original  and  Exclusively  Owned  Paintings, — often  retail  at  from  S3 .00  to  $5.00 
each.    Write  at  once, — you  will  be  Sure  of  the  Finest  Horse  Picture  you  ever  saw. 

A  BIG  SET  OF 72,  LA  FRANCASSE  DISHES 
In  Writing  for  Picture.-be  Sure  and  Ask  Me 
tosend  you  my  Color,  Description  Blank  of 
Beautiful,  $12.75  Dishes, -or  25  Piece  Set  of  Community  Reliance  Silverware. 
Also  Biggest,  Free  Premium  Ofier,-in  the  World,-My  Special  $27.75  Free. 


$12.75 


FREE. 


FOR  FREE  PICTURE,  WRITE  TO  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


CANADA  SEED  OATS 

ALBERTA.  Canada,  OATS:  Biggest,  heaviest  yielding  oats  in  the  world.  Everywhere  tried  have 
revolutionized  oat  growing.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  100  bushels  per  acre,  as  30,  40  and  SO  bushels  of 
common  varieties.  Sample  sent  FREE  on  request.  We  grow  and  handle  all  the  best  varieties  of 
American  grown  Oats.  Write  today  for  our  big  Seed  Catalog  of  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds, 
also  Nursery  stock.  We  can  save  you  money.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address,  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Honors  Won   at  Hays  Station 


By  G.   K,  HELDER 


THE  champion  grade  steer  at  the 
National  Western  Stock  Show,  of 
1916,  recently  held  in  Denver,  was 
a  two-year-old  Hereford  bred  and  raised 
at  the  Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station 
and  finished  for  the  show  ring  at  the 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  calved  in 
April,  1913,  a  product  of  Camperdown 
285916,  his  dam  being  one  of  the  high- 
grade  Hereford  cows,  a  herd  of  which  is 
owned  and  maintained  at  the  experiment 
station. 

His  winnings  at  the  American  Royal 
of  1915  gave  him  championship  of  the 
grade  Herefords,  and  a  place  in  the  grade 
herd  which  took  first  honors.  In  a  show- 
ing where  pure-breds  and  grades  were  in 
competition,  this  steer  Avon  third,  being 
placed  below  a  pure-bred  shown  by  the 
college.  Then,  in  the  finals,  he  was  made 
champion  of  the  grade  steers. 

Hays  K,  a  junior  yearling  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut,  was  sired  by  Beau 
Kansas  399547,  a  bull  now  at  the  Hays 
Experiment  Station,  one  of  the  high- 
grade  Hereford  cows  at  the  farm  being 
his  dam.    This  steer  won  first  in  his 


and  Sudan  grass  roughage,  with  silage 
of  kafir  or  feterita,  and  alfalfa  and 
wheat  straw.  Four  lots  are  in  corrals 
with  sheds,  the  fifth  being  fed  on 'range. 
This  allows  of  further  comparisons  in 
the  matter  of  yard  and  open  lot  feeding 
versus  range  conditions. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  be  dem- 
onstrated at  the  annual  stockmen's 
"round-up"  in  April,  to  which  the  public 
will  be  welcomed. 


Greenwood  County  Progress. 

Last  spring  we  told  of  how  four  men 
in  Greenwood  County  had  solved  the 
problem  of  securng  the  use  of  a  sire  of 
known  producing  poAver  to  build  up  their 
dairy  herds.  This  was  done  by  leasing 
for  one  year,  a  tried  and  tested  bull 
ownedby  H.  B.  CoAvles,  Shawnee  County. 
None  of  these  men  Avas  able  to  oAvn  such 
a  bull  alone,  and  the  four  decided  that 
it  would  be  better  from  a  money  stand- 
point for  them  to  lease  this  bull  than  to 
attempt  to  buy  one  of  equal  merit  out- 
right. 

We  have  just  heard  from  one  of  these 


THESE  DENVEE  STOCK  SHOW  CHAMPION  STEEES  WERE  FITTED  AND  SHOWN 
BY  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  BRED  AT  HAYS  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


class  at  the  American  Royal  in  the  fall 
of  19*15,  and  again  was  first  at  the  Na- 
tional Western  Show  in  January,  af  Den- 
ver. He  was  also  one  of  the  herd  which 
received  first  honors. 

Probably  no  other  experiment  station 
has  better  facilities  to  work  out  ques- 
tions of  groAving  beef  cattle  than  the 
Fort  Hays  Station  of  Kansas.  With 
4,000  acres  of  land  of  the  old  Fort"  Hays 
Military  Reserve,  this  station  is  handling 
large  problems  of  adapting  live  stoclj 
and  grain  farming  to  a  practical  basis, 
suited  to.  the  agricultural  conditions  of* 
a  vast  and  at  present  unprofitably- 
managed  farming  region.  There  are  noAv 
540  cattle  on  the  station  farm,  among 
them  230  high-grade  'Hereford  cows  of 
various  ages.  Tliese  are  maintained 
upon  forage  crops  groAvn  under  dry  land 
conditions,  converted  into  good  fodder 
and  silage  and  fed  in  varying  combina- 
tions to  discover  the  most  practical  ra- 
tions for  maintaining  breeding  cattle. 

In_  April  of  each  year  a  "round-up"  is 
held  on  the  farm,  Avhen  the  cattle  are 
shown,  and  records  of  winter's  feeding 
and  the  deportment  of  the  stock  fed  dif- 
ferent rations,  discussed.  The  station 
Avill  so»n  have  so  developed  its  grade 
herd  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  high- 
class  feeders  for  experimental  work  at 
other  state  institutions,  especially  the 
Agricultural  College,  where  animal  hus- 
bandry is  one  of  the  leading  activities 
and  Avhich  college  in  recent  years  has 
become  nationally  knoAvn  by  its  impor- 
tant and  practical  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  live  stock  business. 

On  the  farm  at  Hays  there  is  being 
conducted  this  Avinter  an  experiment  in 
the  growing  of  breeding  heifers  Avhich 
are  to  be  used  to  determine  the  value  of 
good  feeding  the  first  year,  as  compared 
Avith  normal  Avintering  of  heifers  accord- 
ing to  accepted  ranching  methods.  The 
effect  of  this  care  will  be  noted  in  the 
development  of  the  coavs  during  fiA'e 
years,  and  the  character  of  offspring 
each  successive  year.  One-half  of  the 
tAvo  lots  being  differently  maintained 
will  be  bred  to  calve  as  tAvo-year-olds; 
the  other  half  of  the  herd  Avill  not  calve 
until  they  are  three-year-olds. 

Another  demonstration  in  maintenance 
of  breeding  cattle  is  being  conducted  with 
100  cows  divided  into  five  lots.  Each 
lot  is  receiving  a  different  combination 
of  rations  made  up  of  kafir,  feterita, 


men  who  reports  tha  t  the  bull  has  been 
doing  well  and  that  they  are  so  far  fully 
satisfied.  They  have  100  coavs  safe  in 
calf  and  a  feAv  are  to  freshen  in  the  next 
few  months.  They  are  noAv  beginning 
to  consider  another  progressive  step  for 
a  dairy  community,  namely,  that  of  or- 
ganizing a  testing  association.  They 
realize  that  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  advance  rapidly  in  the  dairy  business 
until  they  have  some  means  of  knoAving 
whether  the  coavs  they  are  milking  are 
all  feturning  profits.  It  Avill  be  tAvo  or 
three  years  before  they  can  expect  to 
begin  to  test  out  the  heifers  from  this 
tested  sire,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  be- 
gin to  make  plans  for  putting  their 
dairy  operations  on  a  business  basis. 

The  only  thing  necessary  in  organizing 
a  testing  association  is  to  have  enough 
men  interested  so  that  a  man  can  be 
hired  to  do  the  testing  Avork.  There 
ought  to  be  enough  men  in  the  associa- 
tion so  that  the  tester  by  spending  one 
day  Avith  each  member  will  use  up  the 
working  days  of  a  month.  9\  smaller 
number  can  have  an  association,  but  it 
Avill  cost  more  per  member.  The  details 
or  organizing  and  conducting  such  as- 
sociation can  be  secured  from  Professor 
O.  E.  Reed*of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Manhattan. 


How  They  Agreed. 

William  had  just  returned  from  col- 
lege, resplendent  in  peg  trousers,  silk 
hosiery,  fancy  Avaistcoat  and  a  tie  that 
spoke  for  itself.  He  entered  the  library 
Avhere  his  father  sat  reading.  The  old 
gentleman  surveyed  his  son. 

"Son,"  he  finally  remarked,  "you  look 
the  part  of  a  fool." 

Later  the  old  major  who  lived  next 
door,  came  in  and  greeted  the  boy. 
"William,"  he  said,  Avith  undisguised  ad- 
miration, "You  look  exactly  like  your 
father  did  thirty  years  ago  Avhen  he 
came  back  from  school." 

"Yes."  replied  William,  with  a  smile, 
"so  father  Avas  just  telling  me." 


HaA-c  you  ever  tried  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  garden  on  the  boys 
and  girls?  Perhaps  by  letting  them 
plan  the  beds,  order  the  seeds,  and  do 
the  garden  work,  buying  the  vegetables 
from  them,  a  lasting  interest  in  the  farm 
and  its  opportunities  might  be  created. 
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Indexing    Customers'  Names 


SUBSCRIBER  F.  J.  N.,  Republic 
County,  writes  that  he  received  a 
lot  of  inquiries  last  spring  as  a  re- 
sult of  poultry  advertising,  and  asks 
how  he  can  classify  and  handle  these 
names  so  he  can  get  at  them  conveni- 
ently and  quickly.  This  reader  evidently 
appreciates  the  value  of  having  a  big  list 
of  customers  but  does  not  know  how  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  easiest  and  simplest  way  to 
handle  such  list  is  by  means  of  an  alpha- 
betical card  index  system.  Each  name 
with  the  correct  address  can  be  placed 
on  one  of  the  record  cards  and  filed  in 
its  proper  place  back  of  the  alphabetical 
guide  card.  Every  new  name  that  comes 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  add  to  the  list, 
can  be  placed  on  a  new  card  and  put  in 
place.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that 
some  breeder  or  prospective  customer 
who  is  on  this  list  has  moved  away  or 
has  gone  out  of  business,  the  card  can 
be  taken  out  and  destroyed.  In  this  way 
the  list  can  be  kept  alive. 

Our  correspondent  speaks  of  wishing 
to  send  out  circulars  to  various  people 
whose  names  he  has  secured.  In  going 
through  such  list  and  sending  literature 
of  this  kind,  a  note  could  be  made  indi- 
cating that  printed  matter  has  been  sent. 
If  any  correspondence  starts  up  with 
any  of  these  parties,  brief  notations 
relative  to  this  correspondence  should 
likewise  be  made  on  the  record  card. 

A  set  of  cards  kept  in  this  way  is  a 
wonderful  help  in  handling  a  list  of 
names.  Many  who  receive  replies  to  ad- 
vertising make  no  effort  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  inquirer.  Those  who  fail  to 
preserve  these  names  are  not  realizing 
full  value  on  their  advertising. 

Cards  of  suitable  size  for  a  record  of 
this  kind  can  be  secured  at  almost  any 
printing  office.  Boxes  or  cases  can  also 
be  purchased,  but  such  cards  can  be  kept 
in  almost  any  sort  of  cheap  box. 

Be  a  Good  Manager. 

In  the  management  of  the  farm,  as  in 
any  other  industries,  there  are  two 
grades  of  labor  which  are  paid  for  in 
respect  to  their  productive  capacity; 
first,  supervisional,  and  second,  manual 
or  ordinary  labor.  The  superintendent 
receives  the  higher  wages  because  he 
directs  and  guides  efficiently  the  finances 
at  his  disposal.  A  poor  laborer  under 
proper  supervision  generally  earns  ap- 
proximately all  of  his  $1.50  a  day.  The 
actual  difference  between  a  poor  laborer 
and  a  good  man  amounts  to  only  a  few 
cents,  but  the  difference  in  the  profit  to 
the  business  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
superintendent,  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
times  the  difference  between  the  good 
and  the  poor  laborer. 

So  on  the  farm,  many  men  who  are 
capable  of  developing  within  themselves 
executive  ability  that  would  enable  them 
to  greatly  increase  their  productive 
capacity  never  devote  a  single  minute  to 
this  other  than  that  necessary  to  per- 
form each  day's  work.  They  never  de- 
velop within  themselves  the  ability  to 
produce  other  than  ordinary  labor.  For 
this  reason,  many  farmers  are  saving 
day  laborer's  wages  and  losing  superin- 
tendent's wages. 

Proper  supervision  depends  on  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business  and  such 
can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  more 
or  less  complete  records. 

A  due  amount  of  time  spent  in  such 
work  will  pay  more  than  that  spent  in 
any  other  manner  on  any  farm;  the  time 
that  can  profitably  be  given  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  business,  and  such  time 
should  be  a  part  of  the  working  day.  If 
done  at  odd  hours  it  will  be  neglected. 
Give  this  work  a  regular  hour  in  every 
day  and  consider  it  the  most  important 
work  of  your  day.  As  superintendent 
your  salary  will  be  higher  than  that  of 
one  of  your  hands. — P.  E.  McNall,  Ex- 
tension Division,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Keeping  Hog  Accounts. 

On  a  farm  where  the  growing  of  pure 
bred  breeding  hogs  is  the  principal  en- 
terprise, a  special  hog  account  should  by 
all  means  be  kept.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  pedigree  records,  but  on 
many  pure  bred  hog  farms  the  owner  is 
not  able  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  year 
just  what  his  hogs  cost  him.  A  business 
account  should  be  kept  as  well  as  pedi- 
gree records. 

We  were  recently  talking  with  a  hog 
raiser  who  can  tell  to  a  cent  what  his 
hogs  have  cost  him  each  year.  He  has  a 
feed  book  in  which  he  records  all  pur- 
chased feeds.  The  corn  grown  on  the 
farm  is  all  charged  to  the  hogs.  When 
any  corn  is  taken  for  any  other  stock  a 
note  is  made  on  a  card  tacked  up  at  the 
crib  _  door.  The  hogs  are  then  given 
credit  for  corn  transferred  to  other  uses. 
A  man  who  will  not  make  these  records 
Cannot  hold  a  job  long  on  this  farm. 


Oats  are  charged  to  the  horses,  but  when 
a  few  are  taken  from  the  bin  for  the 
brood  sows,  a  note  is  made  of  the 
amount  on  a  card  in  the  bin.  It  takes 
some  time  to  make  these  notes,  but  with 
such  system  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  hogs  have  cost.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  good  business  to  keep  such 
records.  A  complete  record  is  kept  on 
this  farm  of  all  sales,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  is  possible  to  strike  a 
balance  that  will  show  at  a  glance  just 
what  the  profit  has  been  from  the  hogs. 

Large  Crops  and  Farm  Profts. 

Crop  yields  are  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance in  their  effect  on  farm  profits. 
Records  show  that  farms  with  poor 
crops  generally  give  low  labor  incomes, 
and  that  farms  with  good  crops  usually 
give  high  labor  incomes.  A  labor  in- 
come is  the  amount  a  farmer  earns  in 
excess  of  farm  expenses,  interest  on  the 
farm  investment  at  5  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  the  farm  produce  used  in  the 
household. 

Records  from  400  farms  in  a  Minne- 
sota county  show  that  the  farms  with 


crop  yields  of  less  than  70  per  cent  of 

the  average  for  the  400  gave  an  average 
labor  income  of  $202  less  than  nothing. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  had  to  take 
$202  from  the  interest  on  his  farm  in- 
vestment in  order  to  pay  the  farm  ex- 
penses. Those  farms  having  average 
crop  yields  gave  a  labor  income  of  $319, 
and  those  with  crops  more  than  20  per 
cent  better  than  the  average  gave  a 
labor  income  of  $603. 

Large  crops  fed  to  unprofitable  live 
stock,  or  large  crops  produced  at  exces- 
sive cost,  however,  often  cause  losses. 
Most  of  the  400  farms  in  this  county, 
which  showed  good  corn  crops  but  low 
labor  incomes,  had  one  or  both  of  these 
causes  to  blame.  Large  crops  alone  do 
not  assure  farm  profits. 

Disadvantages  of  Big  Farms. 
In  manufacturing  industries  it  has 
been  found  that  big  scale  production  is 
more  economical  than  small  scale  pro- 
duction. Thousands  of  men  often  work 
in  one  plant  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  superintendent  and  a  few  fore- 
men. Such  a  centralization  of  business 
does  not,  however,  prove  the  most  profit- 
able in  farming,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: It  is  difficult  to  handle  farm  labor 
in  gangs,  as  the  work  is  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area.     Difficulty  is  ex- 


perienced in  providing  work  for  a  targe 
number  of  farm  laborers  during  bad 
weather.  Much  time  is  lost  in  getting 
to  and  from  work. 

All  farm  management  surveys  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Nebraska  have 
shown  that  the  family-sized  farm  is 
more  profitable  than  either  the  large  or 
the  very  small  farm. 

Kafir  Stands  Test  of  Years. 

Nine  years'  experience  with  the  sor- 
ghums in  Oklahoma  has  taught  us  that 
the  black-hulled  kafir  is  the  best  of  all 
— both  for  grain  and  feed.  It  will  give 
us  a  better  profit  than  any  other  vari- 
ety. It  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  trial 
and  is  growing  more  and  more  in  favor. 
It  has  the  most  favorable  characteristics, 
and  fewer  weak  ones  than  any  other 
variety.  Just  like  other  folks,  we  keep 
trying  other  varieties  to  see  if  we  can 
find  something  that  will  suit  our  needs 
better.  When  we  find  anything  better 
it  will  be  by  improvement  of  the  stand- 
ard or  dwarf  black-hulled  kafir.  W< 
need  purer  and  better  seed  and  better 
cultural  methods.  —  "Bermuda"  Mitch- 
ell, Chandler,  Okla. 

Between  the  war  and  the  automobile 
the  unhappy  horse  is  kept  continually 
sidestepping  sudden  death. 


When  Detroit,  the  city 

that  produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cars 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  shows  by 
official  figures  for  the  entire  year  of  1915  MORE 
Studebakers  in  use  on  Detroit  streets  than  any 
other  car  selling  at  more  than  $500 


SERIES  17  FOUR 

40  horse  power 
7  passenger 

*845 

Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  ...  $  845 
Roadster,  3-passenger  ....  825 
Landau-Roadster,  3 -pass.   ...  1145 


Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  - 
Roadster,  3-passenger  •  . 
Landau-Roadster  3-pass. .  . 
Coupe,  4-passenger  •  •  • 
Sedan,  7-passenger  •  •  • 
Limousine,  7-passenger  .  . 


$1050 
1025 
1350 
1600 
1675 
2500 


Half-Ton  Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car  $875 

Express  Body   850 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon  .   .  875 

One -Ton  Commercial  Trucks' 

Open  Express,  complete     .   .    .  .$1200 

Stake  Body,  complete    ....  1250 

Bus,  16-pass.,  full  equipment  .  .  1400 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


1 — what  surer  judgment  can 
you  follow  in  buying  a  car? 

Think  for  a  minute — think  what  that  Studebaker 
Leadership  in  Detroit  means  to  YOU.  If  a  friend  of 
yours  has  a  car,  you'd  take  his  advice  on  buying  a 
car  in  a  minute — figure  in  your  own  mind  that  he 
ought  to  KNOW.  Here's  a  whole  city  that  KNOWS 
cars — and  knows  them  better  than  any  other  city 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  Detroit's  BIG  industry 
is  making  cars.  And  so  many  people  in  Detroit  are 
either  directly  engaged  in  the  industry  or  else  come 
into  daily  touch  with  others  who  are,  that  knowledge 
of  cars  is  far  more  general  and  EXACT  than  in  any 
other  community. 

And  so  when  Detroit  makes  Studebaker  its  own 
Preference  in  cars  —  no  man  can  overlook  that 
judgment,  whether  he's  running  a  farm  in  Illinois, 
a  ranch  in  Colorado  or  a  fruit  orcl  ard  in  California. 
For  it  means  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  city  that 
knows  cars  BEST,  Studebaker  gives  the  top  VALUE 
of  the  market. 

See  the  Car  that  Detroit  PREFERS.  See  this  new 
FORTY  Horse  Power,  SEVEN  passenger,  SERIES 
17  Studebaker  at  $845  — the  GREAT  4-cylinder 
Value  of  the  year. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.        Detroit,  Mich.        Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit,  Dept.F.  7 

More  than  214,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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WAITE 
TRACTOR 

$750 


Here's  the  tractor  you've  been  looking 
for — the  one  you  will  eventually  buy. 
An  8  U.  1'.  machine  in  the  field  with 
16  H.  P.  on  the  belt.  Four  cylinder 
Waukesha,  cast  in  block  motor;  high 
tension,  dust  and  waterproof  mag- 
neto; burns  gasoline  or  distillate; 
working  speed  3A  miles  an  hour;  road 
speed,  10  to  12  miles. 


F.  O.  B.  Waukesha 


Abundance  of  Power— Perfect  Utility — — 
Low  Operation  Cost 

The  Waite  is  the  simplest,  handiest,  most  practical  farm  tractor  on  the 
market.  Does  any  farm-field  or  stationary  farm-power  job  better  and  cheaper 
than  horses;  specially  equipped  for  road  and  city  hauling.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder  with  complete  specifications. 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Texas. 

JACK  JONES,  Distributor 

525-26  LEE  BUILDING,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

SEE  THIS  TRACTOR  AT  WICHITA  SHOW,  FEBRUARY  24,  25,  26,  1916 


t^Gray 

Tractor 

With  the  WideDriveDrum 


1916  Model  A  20-30,  8,000  Ebs. 
Price  $3,150 


1916  Model  B  15-25.  5,500  Lbs. 
Price  $1,650 


DOES  not  quit  work  when  plowing  is  done.  The  Wide  Drive  Drum  and  light 
weight  enable  it  to  roll,  disc  or  harrow  your  fields  without  packing  the  soil. 
Waukesha  motor,  simple  transmission  without  bevel  gears  or  differential. 
All  gears  run  in  oil  in  dust-tight  cases.  Hyatt  heavy  duty  roller  bearings.  Built 
for  the  man  who  wants  good  farm  machinery. 

Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Bequest. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO. 

POWER  FARMING  ENGINEERS 
1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RATEKIN'SIOO  BOATS 

Ratekin's  Big  Banner  100  Bushel  White  Oats — The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  exist- 
ence. Side  by  side  with  common  sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts 
make  but  25  to  35  bushels.  Strong  stiff  straw;  sprangled  heads;  ripens  early;  never  rusts, 
blights  or  lodges.  There  is  none  like  them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no 
more  to  be  had.  Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our  Big  Illustrated  Catalno-  of  farm,  field, 
crass  and  garden  seeds.    A  postal  card  will  bring  them  to  your  door. 

RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
READ    KANSAS    FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 


Wky  Keep  Milk  Records 

By    C.    O.    L  E  V  I  N  E,  Marshall  County 
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|HE  average  Kansas  cow  produces 
140  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Some 
give  as  high  as  700,  many  give 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  but  there 
are  far  too  many  that  do  not  come  up 
to  the  average  of  140  pounds. 

The  average  is  far  too  low.  In  order 
to  pay  for  her  feed  and  care  a  cow  must 
produce  at  least  140  pounds  of  butter 
for  each  lactation  period,  besides  giving 
birth  to  a  good  calf  once  a  year. 

This  being  true,  there  are  hundreds  of 
cows  in  Kansas  that  are  kept  at  a  loss. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
farmer  who  milks  cows  is  losing  money 
through  his  cows,  for  probably  but  two 
or  three  unprofitable  cows  are  in  any 
one  herd,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cows 
may  be  good  producers.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  farmer's  profit  from 
his  cows  could  be  materially  increased 
if  he  had  some  accurate  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unprofitable  cows  in  his 
herd.  The  only  sure  method  of  discov- 
ering unprofitable  cows  is  by  keeping 
proper  records  of  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  by  each  cow  and  using  the  Bab- 
cock  tester. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  cow  can- 
not always  be  depended  on  as  indicating 
her  value  as  a  milker.  It  does  not  re- 
quire keen  judgment  to  select  140  from 
150-pound  cows  by  appearance  alone,  but 
when  it  comes  to  sorting  those  giving 
140  from  those  giving  300  pounds,  even 
the  best  judges  of  dairy  cows  frequently 
fail. 

We  have  one  cow  in  our  herd  which 
gave  9,000  pounds  of  milk  during  her 
last  lactation  period.  Another  gave  6,000 
pounds.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed 
was  apparently  the  same  for  both  cows. 
If  we  were  to  judge  the  value  of  the  two 
cows  by  the  amount  of  milk  they  pro- 
duced, the  cow  which  gave  9.000  pounds 
would  be  one-third  more  profitable  than 
the  other,  and  without  testing  the  milk 
that  would  have  been  our  conclusion. 
However,  the  milk  from  the  cow  produc- 
ing 9,000  pounds  tested  but  3  per  cent 
while  the  other  tested  4  per  cent,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  only  thirty  pounds 
butter  fat  for  the  year.  If  both  tests 
had  been  3  per  cent  the  difference  would 
be  ninety  pounds  fat. 

We  keep  our  milk  scales  hanging  on  a 
wire  in  a  handy  place  in  our  dairy  barn, 
so  that  it  takes  but  a  few  seconds  to 
weigh  and  record  each  cow's  milk  on  a 
record  sheet  tacked  to  the  wall  near  the 
scales.  Once  a  month  we  test  a  day's 
sample  of  eacli  cow's  milk  and  record  it 
on  the  sheet.  The  dairy  department  at 
Manhattan  furnishes  record  sheets  for 
this  purpose  free  of  charge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  milk 
at  every  milking  in  order  to  get  the 
total  weight  for  a  lactation  period;  prac- 
tically as  accurate  results  will  be  ob- 
tained from  weighing  a  day's  milk  once 
a  month.  However,  we  find  that  it  pays 
to  keep  daily  records  of  each  cow  for 
several  reasons.  The  daily  milk  flow  is 
very  susceptible  to  a  variation  in  amount 
due  to  various  conditions.  By  keeping 
records,  many  of  these  conditions  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  induce  the  greatest 
flow  of  milk  at  all  times. 

Besides  assisting  in  weeding  out  un- 
profitable cows,  daily  weighing  of  the 
milk  show  us  what  feeds  return  the  most 
profit  in  milk  and  fat. 

Daily  records  show  the  importance  of 
an  equal  number  of  hours  between  ench 
milking.  During  the  short  days  and  cold 
mornings  in  severe  winter  weather  one  is 
tempted  to  do  the  milking  earlier  than 
usual  and  to  sleep  until  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  makes  the  one  period  between 
milking  hours  too  short,  and  the  other 
too  long.    The  total  of  two  consecutive 


milkings  never  is  equal  to  the  total  of 
two  milkings  twelve  hours  apart,  other 
conditions  being  equal.  This  has  been 
proven  very  definitely  in  our  herd.  When 
we  milk  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
7  in  the  morning,  the  average  loss  is 
four  pounds  for  each  cow.  This  amounts 
to  a  considerable  loss  in  a  herd  of  sev- 
eral cows. 

Irregularity  in  the  time  of  milking  not 
only  causes  a  loss  of  milk  for  the  day, 
but  if  kept  up  from  day  to  day  will 
greatly  reduce  the  flow  and  shorten  the 
period  of  lactation. 


Dairy  Cow  Ration. 

One  of  our  Reno  County  readers  writes 
us  that  he  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results  he  is  getting  from  the  feeding  of 
silage.  He  has  a  silo  of  216  tons 
capacity,  and  filled  it  with  twenty-five 
acres  of  kafir  last  fall.  He  is  milking 
twenty  cows  and  they  are  receiving 
about  30  pounds  of  silage  daily,  as  addi- 
tional roughage  a  little  kafir  fodder  and 
a  small  amount  of  alfalfa.  For  grain,  he 
is  feeding  a  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal  and 
four  pounds  of  a  mixture  consisting  of 
one  part  bran  and  three  parts  corn  chop. 
About  50  head  of  short  yearling  steers 
are  also  being  fed  silage  at  the  rate  of 
20  pounds  a  head  daily. 

This  correspondent  states  that  if  he 
feeds  the  steers  very  much  more  silage 
than  this  amount,  they  will  eat  little 
other  rough  feed  of  any  kind.  He  lets 
the  stock  run  to  the  straw  stacks,  these 
furnishing  them  a  dry,  comfortable  bed, 
and  they  eat  some  of  the  straw.  He 
figures  the  silage  cost  him  only  $1.50  a 
ton  this  year  and  is  easily  worth  $4.50 
a  ton. 


Orchard  Pruning  Demonstrations. 

C.  C,  Nemaha  County  reader,  asks 
how  he  can  secure  the  information  and 
help  offered  by  means  of  the  public  prun- 
ing demonstrations  concerning  which  he 
has  read  in  Kansas  Farmer.  He  has 
quite  a  large  orchard  and  is  anxious  to 
learn  how  to  handle  it  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

For  several  years  George  0.  Greene  of 
the  extension  division  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  has  been  conduct- 
ing field  demonstrations  and  a  great 
many  farmers  have  received  valuable  les- 
sons in  the  care  of  orchards.  It  is  only 
where  several  in  the  same  neighborhood 
are  interested  that  these  demonstrations 
are  conducted.  The  purpose  is,  of  course, 
to  teach  as  many  as  possible  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  put  their  orchards  in 
good  bearing  condition.  Mr.  Greene  has 
just  spent  three  days  in  Cowley  County; 
There  is  so  great  a  demand  for  this  kind 
of  work  that  it  can  only  be  secured  by 
writing  to  him  at  Manhattan  and  ar- 
ranging for  it  in  advance. 

We  print  in  this  issue  of  Kansas 
Farmer  an  article  telling  in  detail  how 
to  proceed  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees. 
Those  who  cannot  have  this  kind  of  work 
demonstrated  to  them,  can  learn  how  it 
is  done  by  carefully  reading  this  article. 

Engine  Wears  Well. 

Our  engine  develops  60  horse  power 
on  the  belt.  Although  an  old  engine,  it 
gives  good  satisfaction  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  mud.  We  are  now  starting  in 
on  our  fifth  year  with  it,  and  it  was 
used  as  a  demonstration  engine  four 
years  before  we  bought  it.  We  use  it 
principally  for  threshing,  shredding,  and 
sawing  wood.  For  plowing,  it  is  rather 
large  for  our  farm.  For  plowing  it  has 
cost  us  about  75  cents  an  acre  for  oil, 
kerosene,  repairs,  and  labor.  The  repair 
bill  has  averaged  about  $50  a  year. — J. 
R.  R.,  Riley  County. 


GROUND  MUST  BE  STIRRED  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  CON- 
SERVE MOISTURE. — TUTS  OUTFIT  IS  DOING  RAPID  WORK 
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(GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


I Buy  Orchard  Trees  Early. 
Nursery  stock  should  be  ordered  now 
M  you  want  to  get  the  best  trees  for 
(.your  orchard.  Winter  is  the  time  to  buy 
[  but  the  delivery  may  be  made  later. 
J.  Nurserymen  have  limited  stocks  of  many 
P kinds  of  fruits  and  the  desired  kind  may 
run  out  after  the  book  orders  are  filled. 
LMany  of  the  big  commercial  orchard 
^planters  order  one-year  "whisps."  Prac- 
I  tically  none  buy  trees  over  two  years 
L  old.  The  older  or  larger  tree  lose3  more 
[  foots  in  digging  and  it  takes  a  longer 
'  time  for  it  to  recover  after  transplant- 
ing. One-year  trees  may  be  headed  ex- 
i  aetly  where  desired  while  older  trees  are 
.already  headed  and  must  lose  their  buds 
if  they  are  cut  back  to  the  lower  heads. 
'!3&s  to  the  grade  or  size  of  the  tree,  avoid 
iShe  very  large  and  over-sized  ones  and 
fQso  the  small  sizes.  Best  results  will 
come  from  the  well  developed,  stocky 
trees. 


Local  Tests  of  Corn  Varieties. 

We  believe  that  in  many  counties  there 
are  a  great  many  more  varieties  of  corn 
'being  planted  than  there  should  be  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results.  Not  enough 
attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
iidapted  varieties.  Quite  often  there  are 
farmers  living  in  the  same  neighborhood 
growing  different  varieties,  who  should 
all  be  growing  the  same  variety.  Where 
Saany  varieties  are  being  grown  some  of 
'them  are  certain  to  be  better  suited  to 
i^fhe  conditions  than  are  others.  The 
logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  find  out 
iwhich  are  best  and  then  discard  the  in- 
ferior varieties. 

Such  testing  of  varieties  cannot  be 
done  at  an  experiment  station.  It  must 
we  done  under  the  conditions  where  the 
Jprn  is  to  be  grown.  The  kind  of  corn 
(that  would  fit  Jewell  County  might  give 
Bgiost  unsatisfactory  results  in  Atchison 
jGounty.  We  believe  much  good  will 
|j|Dme  from  the  variety  tests  that  are 
seeing  made  locally  in  various  parts  of 
fflle  state.  We  have  just  been  looking 
'aver  the  report  of  a  series  of  tests  made 
in  some  of  the  counties  and  find  the  re- 
sults especially  interesting.  On  some 
eight  or  ten  farms  in  Jewell  County  this 
variety  testing  has  been  going  on  for 
:four  years.  Of  course,  its  value  is  in- 
leasing  each  year.  In  the  test  last  year 
Freed's  White  Dent  stands  at  the  top.  the 
average  being  57  bushels  an  acre.  Care- 
fully selected  local  varieties  stand  second, 
the  average  yield  being  60  bushels  an 
acre.  Pride  of  Saline  and  Commercial 
White  stand  next,  each  with  an  average 
yield  on  eight  farms,  of  54  bushels  an 
acre.  Other  good  yielding  varieties  were 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Boone  County  White, 
Iowa  Silvermine,  and  Kansas  Sunflower. 

In  Leavenworth  County  similar  tests 
have  been  made.  Last  year  Kimmel 
White,  Shawnee  County  White,  and 
Boone  County  White  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  in  the  order  named.  In  1013 
Boone  County  White  was  the  best  yielder 
of  the  varieties  tested.  In  this  county, 
averaging  the  tests  of  two  years,  shows 
that  four  out  of  five  of  the  best  yielding 
varieties  are  of  a  large  white  type. 

Work  of  this  kind  in  every  community 
would  be  of  great  advantage  in  determin- 
ing the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties 
to  grow. 


Simplifying  Land  Titles. 

The  Torrens  system  of  land  titles  is 
no  longer  a  foreigner  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  domesticated  and 
tested  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  eleven 
states.  As  first  adopted  in  some  of 
them,  the  law  proved  unconstitutional 
and  was  revised,  but  is  at  present  ap- 
parently on  a  firm  foundation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  was  adopted  in  1898 
and  amended  four  times.  In  this  state 
the  law  has  been  very  successful.  Some 
of  the  other  states  which  have  passed 
similar  legislation  are  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Col- 
orado, and  California.  The  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1902  and  in  Hawaii  in  1003. 

In  many  cases  the  system  is  made  op- 
tional, but  in  other  cases  registration 
under  it  is  required  in  court  proceedings. 
In  adapting  this  system  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  there  have  been  many 
repeals  and  amendments,  but  no  country 
or  state  has  ever  abolished  the  system 
when  it  was  once  adopted.  It  has  often 
been  adopted  in  imperfect  form  and  im- 
proved later,  but  has  never  been  discon- 
tinued. Our  Canadian  cousins  seem  to 
be  getting  along  well  with  the  Torrens 
system,  as  it  was  introduced  in  Vancou- 
ver in  1861,  in  British  Columbia  1870-71, 
in  Ontario  and  Manitoba  in  1885  and  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  1906. 

The  Torrens  or  a  similar  system  of 
land  title  registration  would  greatly  re- 
duce  the    expense    of    obtaining  'land 


mortgage  loans.  After  all  possible  help 
has  been  secured  by  other  means,  there 
will  still  be  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
further  relief  by  this  system  if  it  has 
not  been  adopted.  Under  this  system 
the  expense  of  abstract  of  title  and  of 
the  inspection  of  titles  by  lawyers  when 
land  is  sold,  or  a  loan  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage,  are  avoided.  Only  the  re- 
corder's fee  is  paid  and  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  securing  an  abstract  of 
title,  having  the  lawyer  inspect  the  title, 
or  having  a  title  guarantee  company  in- 
sure your  title. 

Every  land  owner  would  be  practically 
in  the  position  of  holding  an  original 
patent  from  the  government,' and  there 
would  be  no  possibility  that  he  would 
lose  his  title  through  any  earlier  faulty 
transfer  as  in  case  of  failure  to  secure 
the  proper  written  consent  of  the  heirs 
of  the  estate.  In  case  the  government 
has  made  a  mistake  which  deprives  the 
heirs  or  others  of  land  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  it  makes  good  the  loss 
from  a  fund  obtained  by  levying  a  very 
small  tax  at  the  time  of  registration.  In 
Australia,  ■  where  the  Torrens  system 
was  instituted  in  1857,  a  tax  of  about 
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one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  land  has  taken  care  of  this  part  of 
the  work.  In  other  words,  it  would 
seem  that  mistakes  were  made  which 
necessitated  such  a  payment  for  about 
one  for  every  500  farms  registered.  Nat- 
urally, there  will  be  fewer  compensations 
of  this  kind  to  be  paid  after  the  system 
has  been  thoroughly  established  than  at 
the  first. 

Anything  which  will  simplify,  cheapen, 
and  make  more  secure  the  handling  of 
titles  to  the  vast  wealth  represented  by 
real  estate,  will  be  a  great  blessing.  The 
Torrens  system  and  similar  systems  are 
practically  as  cheap  as  those  whereby 
stocks  and  bonds  are  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  company  issuing  them  and 
regarded  as  the  property  of  those  in 
whose  names  they  are  registered. 

Keep  Hogs  Free  From  Lice. 

During  the  winter  season  hog  lice  are 
sure  to  increase  unless  a  special  effort 
is  made  to  keep  them  checked.  The  hogs 
pile  up  in  their  houses  and  conditions 
generally  are  favorable  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  lice.  Hogs  cannot  be 
dipped  in  the  winter  time,  but  there  are 
other  successful  methods  of  treatment. 
Equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  machine  oil 
can  be  mixed  and  applied  with  an  oil 
can  or  swab.     Crude  oil,  thinned  with 
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kerosene  if  necessary,  can  be  applied  as 
a  spray  or  with  a  brush  or  swab.  These 
remedies  are  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Where  crude  oil  is  cheap,  there  is  little 
excuse  for  not  keeping  a  small  bunch  of 
hogs  absolutely  free  from  lice  during  the 
winter  season.  It  costs  money  to  main- 
tain a  myriad  of  such  vermin.  If  the 
hogs  are  gone  over  frequently  and  the 
beds  cleaned  and  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  the  oil,  this  source  of  loss  can  be 
stopped. 

Dairying  offers  a  most  suitable  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  high 
standards  of  living  both  for  a  family 
and  a  community. 

A  Lamp  Without  a  Wick. 

The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  822 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the 
world — a  blessing  to  every  home  not 
equipped  with  gas  or  electricity.  Three 
hundred  candle  power  at  one  cent  per 
night.  This  remarkable  lamp  has  no 
wick  and  no  chimney,  is  absolutely  safe 
and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction 
they  are  sending  it  on  free  trial.  They 
want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  them  today. — [Adv.] 


I  Dont  Have  to  Worry 


I  am  perfectly  contented.  My  livestock  investment  is  safe  because  my  livestock  is  protected  in  a  responsible 
company.  I  found  out  about  their  responsibility  by  investigating  this  company.  I  found  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  be  well  known  and  thorough  livestock  and  insurance  men,  who  have  lived  in  Kansas  all  their  lives.  They  have  a 
record  of  twenty  years'  clean  business  methods  behind  them.  I  found  their  company  to  be  clean,  safe,  reliable  and 
well  managed.  Their  method  of  doing  business  is  open  and  above  board.  I  found  the  company  conservative,  and 
honest,  and  then 

I  ASKED  MY  BANKER 

and  found  the  integrity,  financial  standing  and  reliability  of  the  Capital  Livestock  Insurance  Company  to  be  abso- 
lutely above  reproach,  and  I  am  protecting  my  livestock  investment  on  that  responsibility. 
The  above  is  a  digest  of  many  hundreds  of  our  satisfied  policy  holders. 

NEVER  A  COMPLAINT  REGISTERED  AGAINST  US 

Mr.  Farmer,  remember  that  this  company  is  in  business  to  stay.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  registered 
against  us.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  good  business  judgment,  don't  we  deserve  your  business?  We  invite  the  most 
complete  investigation  of  our  company  and  methods.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Will  you  do  this  now?  If  you  will 
investigate  us,  we  know  that  you  will  place  your  policy  with  us.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  livestock  insur- 
ance. It  is  too  big  a  risk  for  you  to  take.  We  know  that  you  don't  want  to  assume  this  risk.  Then  why  not  take 
out  a  policy  in  a  company  that  you  can  be  satisfied  with,  a  company  that  your  investment  is  secure  with?  A  policy 
with  this  company  means  that  you  do  not  have  to  worry.  You  are  secure  from  financial  losses  on  your  horses,  mules, 
cattle  and  sheep.  When  you  insure  with  us,  your  livestock  is  already  paid  for.  Think  this  over,  because  you  cannot 
afford  to  delay  one  minute  on  making  your  decision.  Remember  this,  that  tomorrow  it  may  go  ten  to  twenty  degreeb 
below  zero.  Storms  may  rage  over  this  country.  Cows  and  cattle  may  die  in  the  fields.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk 
the  heavy  drain  that  may  come  upon  you  if  you  lose  any  of  your  stock.    Let  us  assume  this  risk. 

Good,  reliable,  energetic  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territories. 


Send  the  Coupon  today.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  live- 
stock insurance  and  we  will  send  back  immediately  complete 
information  from  the  Capital  Livestock  Insurance  Company. 
You  need  the  protection  of  a  reliable  company.  Fill  this 
Coupon  out  now: 

THE  CAPITAL  LIVESTOCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Clyde  W.  Miller,  President    Will  J.  Miller,  Vice-President 
Isaac  W.  Jones,  Secretary     Oscar  Gohlke,  State  Agent 
G.  C.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Agencies 


THE  CAPITAL  LIVESTOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Central  National  Bank  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  your  live- 
stock insurance  company.    I  want  to  insure 


Cattle. 


Mul 


Horses  . 


Sheep. 


R.  P..  No. 


Post  Office. . 
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ARE  DEAL 
FENCE  I 


YouGeta,- 
SQUARE  DEAL 


WhenYou  Buy 

Square  Deal  Fence 

Be  square  with  yourself  when  you  buy 
fencing.  You  can't  afford  to  put  up  a  short 
lived  fence.  You  can't  afford  to  make  the 
mistake  of  buying  any  wire  fence  on  "price"  alone.  Look  out 
for  light,  imperfect,  brittle  wire;  thin  uneven  galvanizing;  weak, 
flimsy,  half-tied  knots,  and  out-of-date,  clumsily  woven,  hard-to- 
put-up  fencing.  Buy  the  fence  you  KNOW  you  can  depend  on — one 
that  will  stand  up  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  'round — one  that  will 
give  and  take  with  sudden  strains  and  season's  changes — one  that  will 
last  more  years,  cost  less  for  repairs,  require  fewer  fence  posts,  turn  all 
kinds  of  stock  better,  hold  its  shape  and  resist  rust  longest — in  short,  give 
you  most  for  your  money  in  real  fence  service  and  satisfaction.  See 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

before  you  buy.  See  the  famous  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK— the  double 
grip  that  will  not  slip.  See  the  one-piece  stay  wires,  the  wavy,  springy,  strand 
"~y  wires,  the  perfect  weaving,  the  heavy  even  galvanizing,  the  strong, 
\  flexible  quality  of  square  deal  wire  made  in  our  own  mills,  not 
m\  bought  in  the  open  market. 
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FREE 


To  Landowners  Only— If  you  want  a  SQUARE  DEAL  fa 
farm  fencing  write  our  factory  direct.  We  will  send  land 
owners    FREE    and    postpaid    our    latest  catalog; 
also  a  full-size  copy  (50c  edition)  of  Ropp's  New  Calculator 
\\  (if  you  have  not  already  sent  for  one  before)— 160  pages  of  the 
t\v\ greatest  money-    time-   and   labor-saving   ideas  ever 
\published.  All  FREE.  Write  today. 


JCEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  GO. 

744  Industrial  St.,  Peoria,  Ms. 


Now  You  Can  Come  and  Go 

WHEN  there's  an  entertainment  at  the  church 
— or  a  good  show  in  town,  or  a  dance,  or  a 
party  at  the  home  of  a  distant  neighbor — then  you 
will  be  glad  you  own  a  Harley-Davidson.  You'll  find 
a  dozen  good  uses  for  it  during  the  day,  of  course,  but 
when  the  day's  task  is  done  and  you  are  too  tired  to 
enjoy  walking  or  driving,  then  you  really  enjoy  your 

Harley-Davidson 


With  a  sidecar  (detachable 
in  a  few  minutes)  the  Harley- 
Davidson  becomes  a  family 
vehicle,  a  never-ending 
source  of  recreation — won- 
derfully soothing  to  tired 
nerves  and  muscles. 


Considering  all  that  the 
Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle 
and  sidecar  will  mean  to  you, 
it  is  really  easier  for  you  to 
own  one  than  to  do  without. 
Most  dealers  will  arrange 
terms  to  suit  your  convience. 

Davidson  dealer,  write  for  catalog. 


If  you  do  not  know  your  Harley- 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  More  Than  Fourteen  Year* 
1151  A  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Farm  Bureaus  Stand  for  Purposes 


CI3I SVSNV)!  OV3M 
ADYFiTTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


THAT  the  farm  bureau  and  county 
agent  movement  in  Kansas  is  an 
attempt  to  place  a  "farm  adviser" 
in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing farmers  regarding  their  farming  op- 
erations is  still  the  belief  of  some  people. 
This  impression  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
however,  as  it  becomes  generally  known 
that  the  farm  bureau  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  farmers  is  as  important 
as  the  county  agent,  if  not  more  so,  and 
the  greatest  work  that  the  agent  can  do 
in  a  county  is  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  farm  bureau  members 
so  that  they  will  work  together  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  and  applying  on 
their  farms  the  best  information  con- 
cerning farming  problems  in  that  county. 

In  veery  county  in  the  state  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
that  will  assist  in  solving  the  agricul- 
tural problems  present.  If  this  can  be 
organized  and  placed  in  a  readily  available 
form,  it  will  be  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  be  secured  from  any 
source.  Such  practical  information  is 
the  first  essential  in  successful  farming, 
but  every  thinking  farmer  will ,  admit 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  informed 
also  upon  the  so-called  "scientific  farm- 
ing," which  is  merely  the  application  of 
the  best  known  principles  of  agriculture 
to  the  every-day  farming  operations.  A 
farm  bureau  giving  continuous  attention 
to  agriculture  will  help  to  organize  avail- 
able information  and  to  keep  one  well 
informed. 

Great  progress  is  constantly  being 
made  in  agricultural  methods  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  business,  due  largely  to 
the  necessity  of  producing  as  economic- 
ally and  profitably  as  possible.  Many 
methods  in  vogue  fifteen  years  ago 
would  be  ruinous  from  a  financial  stand- 
point if  followed  today,  and  constant  at- 
tention to  up-to-date  agriculture  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  success  may  come. 
The  most  practical  farming  is  the  result 
of  the  application  of  sound  information 
to  every-day  practice.  The  farm  bureau 
directs  attention  to  those  farms  where 
sound  information  is  used  in  a  practical 
■way. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  farming  is  essential  in 
order  that  one  may  adapt  himself  to 
changing  conditions  from  year  to  year. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
know  that  deep  plowing  early  in  the 
season  usually  results  in  increased  yields 
of  wheat,  but  also  to  know  why  such 
results  are  obtained  in  order  that  differ- 
ent methods  may  be  adopted  as  needed 
when  conditions  are  different.  A  farm 
bureau  has  as  one  of  its  principal  aims 
the  systematizing  of  the  practical  infor- 
mation of  the  farmer  and  the  informa- 
tion secured  by  careful  experimentation 
by  the  experiment  stations  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  among 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  Some  farm- 
ers who  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
crop  production,  live  stock  production, 
farm  management,  and  marketing,  are 
always  found  in  every  county,  and  usu- 
ally also  men  Mho  are  specialists  in  some 
line  of  agriculture.  In  some  counties 
also  there  are  many  progressive  farm- 
ers of  this  type,  while  in  other  counties 
their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

The  farm  bureau  helps  to  make  public 
the  results  obtained  by  these  various 
types  of  farmers  and  through  demonstra- 
tions and  meetings  to  call  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  most  successful  methods 
practiced  in  the  county.  The  general 
application  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
these  demonstrations  helps  to  keep  the 
agriculture  of  the  county  fully  abreast 
of  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  state. 

An  agricultural  agent  working  with- 
out the  hearty  support  of  the  farmers 
in  a  county  could  accomplish  little;  and 
for  that  reason  a  farm  bureau  composed 
of  a  large  membership  which  would  help 
in  calling  attention  to  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  agriculture  in  a 
county  and  in  definitely  planning  how 
this  may  be  done  would  produce  remark- 
able results.  The  greatest  work  of  any 
county  agent  is  to  develop  a  working 
farm  bureau,  which  will  be  the  engine 
whereby  results  are  obtained,  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  bureau  and  the 
county  agent  being  the  directive  force. 

HOW  FARM  BUREAUS  WORK. 

Farm  bureaus  conduct  their  work  by 
means  of  demonstrations,  demonstration 
meetings,  publications,  through  commit- 
tees and  by  personal  visits  of  the  agri- 
cultural agent.  The  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers conduct  the  demonstration  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  agent. 
They  advertise  the  meetings  which  are 
held  where  demonstrations  are  located 
and  where  these  demonstrations  are  dis- 
cussed. The  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  but 


for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest 
profit.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  while  the  area  used  for  a  demon- 
stration in  a  locality  may  be  small  and 
therefore  seem  insignificant,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  larger  regularly  organized  dem- 
onstration plan  in  the  county.  On  many 
farms  also  demonstrations  of  good  prac- 
tices are  found  even  though  these  have 
not  been  placed  there  by  the  farm  bu- 
reau. An  effort  is  made  to  study  sys- 
tematically these  demonstrations  in  con- 
nection with  those  specifically  planned. 

Farm  tours  are  conducted  according  to 
regular  schedules  which  have  been  ad- 
vertised for  a  considerable  time  in  ad- 
vance. These  tours  are  made  to  farms 
where  specific  information  may  be  ob- 
tained and  the  farmer  himself  describes 
to  the  visitors  the  methods  by  which  he 
has  attained  success  along  some  partic- 
ular line;  for  example,  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  September  last  year  the 
Atchison  County  Farm  Bureau  conducted 
a  farm  tour  known  as  a  "See  Atchison 
County  First"  tour.  The  schedule  was 
widely  advertised  throughout  the  county 
for  a  considerable  time  and  meetings 
were  held  on  the  various  farms,  the 
farmers  from  one  section  visiting  those 
from  another  section.  Each  day  three 
types  of  farms  were  visited  and  each  day 
the  following  subjects  were  discussed, 
usually  with  illustrative  material  pres- 
ent: Judging,  feeding  and  care  of  horses, 
hogs,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and 
chickens;  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat,  clo- 
ver, alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  Sudan 
grass;  the  care  of  orchards,  including 
pruning,  cultivation,  and  spraying;  tile 
drainage,  silos  and  silage,  and  home  con- 
veniences. Discussions  of  contagious 
abortion,  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  and 
soil  fertility  were  also  given  each  day 
by  the  county  agent  or  the  farmer  spe- 
cialists, the  subjects  for  discussion  being 
so  arranged  that  no  subject  was  taken 
up  that  had  previously  been  handled  at 
a  meeting  within  several  miles  of  the 
place.  During  the  two  weeks'  tour 
thirty-six  farms  were  visited  with  548 
people  in  attendance. 

Another  example  of  farm  bureau  work 
is  the  demonstration  tour  conducted  in 
Jewell  County  for  the  inspection  of 
demonstrations.  Two  hundred  men  and 
women  in  automobiles  in  one  day  viewed 
twenty-four  different  demonstrations 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  lesson  from 
each.  Every  little  factory  sends  repre- 
sentatives to  other  establishments  to  get 
new  schemes;  a  farmer  cannot  help  pick- 
ing up  ideas  on  such  a  tour  which  will 
be  helpful  in  the  management  of  his 
factory,  the  farm. 

Farm  bureaus  have  rendered  and  can 
render  enormous  help  in  the  control  of 
hog  cholera.  This  can  be  done  by  bureau 
members  reporting  all  hog  cholera  out- 
breaks to  the  central  farm  bureau  office 
so  that  the  county  agent  may  see  that 
a  competent  veterinarian  is  immediately 
secured  to  quarantine  the  place  where 
outbreaks  have  occurred,  vaccinate  the 
hogs,  and  clean  up  thoroughly  so  as  to 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
Linn  County  alone  during  the  year  1915, 
as  a  result  of  the  farm  bureau  activities 
for  hog  cholera  prevention,  3,822  hogs 
were  vaccinated  and  the  farms  cleaned 
up,  while  in  Cowley  County,  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  farm  bureau  and  the 
state  sanitary  live  stock  commissioner, 
centers  of  infection  have  been  removed 
wherever  found,  through  systematic 
clean-up  work. 

Similar  campaigns  are  conducted  by 
farm  bureaus  in  the  control  of  Hessian 
fly,  army  worm,  the  chinch  bug,  and 
other  crop  insects,  while  orchard  demon- 
strations, farm  management  surveys  in 
which  the  business  side  of  farming  is 
checked  up,  and  other  demonstrations 
are  conducted  in  large  numbers. 

POPULAR  WHERE  GIVEN  FAIR  TRIAL. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  and  the  true  test  of  farm 
bureau  work  is  to  determine  its  stand- 
ing in  those  counties  where  it  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  time.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1012,  eleven  counties  have 
been  organized,  ten  of  them  having  had 
county  agents  for  from  one  to  three- 
year  periods.  Ten  of  these  counties  were 
organized  before  the  farm  bureau  law 
went  into  effect,  with  a  membership  of 
between  seventy-five  and  two  hundred 
people.  Three  of  these,  namely  Leaven- 
worth. Jewell,  and  Harvey  counties,  have 
increased  their  membership  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  law  permit- 
ting county  appropriations  and  the  com- 
missioners of  each  of  these  counties  have 
appropriated  $1,200  a  year  for  the  far 
bureau  work.  During  the  membership 
campaigns  conducted  by  these  bureaus  it 
was  noticeable  that  rarely  if  ever  did 
an  old  member  refuse  to  continue  his 
membership.  While  no  statistics  ar 
available,  it  is  a  safe  estimate  that  less" 
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UeKmaard 
^Tractor 


Think  This  Over 

Better  pay  a  little  more  for 
a  small  tractor  that  will  pull 
four  plows.  You  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  anfl  it  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  end. 

THE  '•KINNARD"  WILL 
PULL  FOUR  PLOWS  AND  IS 
BUILT  FOR  SERVICE. 

Our  1916  Catalog  gives  de- 
tails. 

KINNARD-HAINES  CO. 

846  44th  Ave.  No.     MinneaPoIis»  Minn. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.    Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract,  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIBGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Blda.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

READ  HOW  I  SAVE 

Villi  Alto/  AND  GIVE  YOU 
TUU  HfV/o    BETTER  TREES,  TOO 

Get  my  new  fruit  book,  which  Is  ready  to  show 
you  how  I  can  save  you  forty  cents  on  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  trees  you  buy. 

For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  been  In  the  Nurs- 
ery business  right  here  in  the  Southwest.  I  was 
probably  the  first  nurseryman  in  this  section  to 
sell  direct  to  my  customers  and  save  them  the  tree 
peddler's  commissions.  What  I  have  done  for 
others.  I  will  do  for  you. 

My  trees  are  all  good  clean  healthy  selected 
pure  strain,  guaranteed  true-to-name  stock — Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Orna- 
mental Shrubs,  etc. 

Sit  right  down  now  and  write  me  for  this  book 
and  my  special  money  saving  offer.  No  charge  for 
it.    Just  send  your  name  and  address. 

W.  F.  SCHEIX.  PROPRIETOR 

WICHITA  NURSERIES 


BOX  L-8 


Wichita,  Kansas 


GIGANTIC  TOMATO 

SEEDS  FR£& 

Here  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes, 
largest  and  most  productive,  fruitoften 
weighing  2  to  3  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
150  lbs.  have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 
Handsome  red  color,  very  smooth,  few 
seeds,  solid  all  through,  ripens  early, 
few  plants  will  produce  more  Toma- 
than  a  family  can  use 


Oub*  Special  Offer 


We  want  every  per- 
eon  who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  1916  Seed  liook 
and  try  this  Giant 
Climbing  Tomato. 
We  will  send  a  sample 
packet  in  a  lOo  cou- 
pon envelopefortrial, 
with  Seed  Book  Free. 
This  Book  describes 
the  beet  Vegetables, 
fruits  and  Flowers.  Send  your  address  today. 
LMILLS  SEEP  HOUSE.  Dept.  25,  Rose  Hill,  Hew  York, 


than  5  per  cent  of  the  old  members 
failed  to  continue  their  membership. 
Even  better  than  this,  in  every  town- 
ship where  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able membership  before  there  never  was 
any  difficulty  in  securing  more  than  the 
quota  of  membership  allowed  to  that 
township.  These  facts  better  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  illustrate  that  the  farm 
bureau  movement  in  very  popular  among 
those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  FARM  BUREAU. 

Within  the  last  few  months  three  new 
bureaus,  each  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  250  farmers,  have  been  or- 
ganized and  other  countes  have  central  I 
committees  appointed  and  working  to 
secure  a  full  membership.  It  is  the  com- 
mon observation  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  this  work-  that  when  once 
there  is  a  desire  for  a  farm  bureau  in  a 
county  and  when  the  campaign  is  prop- 
erly conducted  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  members.  Those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  campaigns  say  that  at 
least  eight  out  of  every  ten  farmers 
asked  to  join  will  become  members  as 
soon  as  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is 
explained  to  them. 

In  order  to  secure  a  farm  bureau  in 
any  county  the  first  thing  necessary  is 
properly  to  organize  a  membership  com- 
mittee composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
influential  farmers  and  townspeople  in 
the  county,  and  the  second  is  to  be  cer- 
tain that  these  people  will  solicit  mem- 
berships. It  is  common  information  that 
people  do  not  readily  join  any  organiza- 
tion when  solicited  by  mail.  They  should 
be  interviewed  personally.  The  soliciting 
for  membership  also  should  be  done  by 
people  who  are  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  purpose  and  methods  of  work  of 
a  farm  bureau  and  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  when  a  bureau  has  been 
secured.  When  a  group  of  people  inter- 
ested in  securing  a  bureau  will  get 
together  and  constitute  a  central  com- 
mittee to  promote  bureau  organization, 
the  State  Leader  of  Agricultural  Agent 
Work  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, Kan.,  is  always  willing  to  come 
to  the  county  and  meet  with  this  group 
and  explain  fully  how  the  membership 
campaign  should  be  conducted  and  the 
farm  bureau  secured. 


ASTtaZLL 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred  stock, 
read  Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  adver- 
tisements. You  will  find  what  you  want. 


Plant  the  Early  Garden  Early. 
Plant  the  early  garden  early — which 
means  as  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year  as  you  can  get  the  ground  in  condi- 
tion to  plant  safely.  As  spring  draws 
near  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
early  garden  starting,  and  there  are  so 
many  things  to  prevent  our  getting  the 
garden  in  when  the  spring  opens  up  and 
when  every  day  counts,  that  we  are 
later  than  we  expected  more  years  than 
we  want  to  acknowledge. 

Probably  the  main  cause  for  our  being 
late  is  the  unworkable  condition  of  the 
soil  when  the  season  for  gardening  ar- 
rives. Spring  rains  come  and  when  the 
warm  days  follow,  the  soil  is  water- 
logged, and  to  work  it  then  would  be  to 
invite  failure.  We  will  be  compelled  to 
wait  until  it  dries.  I  have  known  such 
conditions  to  last  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  patience  gave  out  and  the  garden 
was  mudded  in,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  drying  weather  did  come,  it 
made  bricks  of  the  garden  beds.  The 
worst  feature  of  such  condition  is  that 
it  cannot  be  remedied  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. If  the  garden  is  in  before  the 
spring  rains  come,  they  will  bring  the 
seeds  up,  and  when  the  soil  dries  out 
so  it  can  be  cultivated,  the  plants  are 
ready,  fully  two  or  three  weeks  before 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been 
sown  after  the  rains. 

Hardy  vegetables,  only,  should  be  sown 
so  early.  All  the  vegetables  that  will 
stand  frost  will  grow  if  sown  any  time 
from  fall  to  spring.  I  have  sown  vege- 
tables in  the  fall,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  that  might  happen  to  the  garden 
between  fall  and  spring  that  I  prefer  to 
sow  in  the  very  early  spring  or  late 
winter.  Spinach,  mustard,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, and  onion  sets  are  the  vegetables 
I  usually  plant  in  winter.  Peas  can  be 
sown  very  early  if  the  smooth  sorts  are 
chosen,  but  the  sugar  or  wrinkled  sorts 
will  rot  in  the  soil  if  it  is  wet  or  cold 
when  they  should  be  germinating.  Tom 
Thumb,  Alaska,  and  First  and  Best  are 
good  smooth  sorts,  but  I  am  partial  to 
the  First  and  Best.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder, 
and  is  good  quality.  The  seeds  germi- 
nate readily,  so  a  good  stand  is  usually 
i  obtained,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  wrinkled  kinds,  especially  when 
j  planted  early  in  the  spring, 
j  There  is  little  advantage  in  planting 
any  crop  early  that  is  apt  to  be  checked 
in  growth  by  the  cold  nights.  Such  crops 
will  make  just  as  much  growth  in  the 
shorter  time  after  the  soil  becomes  warm 
as  they  will  if  planted  so  early  that  they 
are  checked.  The  later  plants  will  be 
much  more  thrifty,  too,  and  will  stand 
a  better  chance  to  yield  a  good  crop.— 
L.  H.  Cobb. 
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Money  Saved  Is 
Money  Earned 

^pHE  Rumely  GasPull  tractor  corn- 
's- mences  to  cut  down  farm  costs  the 
first  day  you  put  it  on  the  pay  roll.  The 
"many  job"  tractor  it  has  come  to  be 
called  and  it  lives  up  to  its  name. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  will  appeal  to  you 
in  the  GasPull  is  its  light  weight  and  extreme 
ease  of  handling.  It  weighs  only  11,000  pounds 
and  you  can  turn  it  on  a  15-ft.  circle.  The  con- 
venience of  leversf  a  safety  cranking  device  and 
dependable  foot  brake  help  make  operating  easy. 

The  GasPull  is  equipped  with  a  smooth-running, 
powerful  motor,  all  working  parts  are  efficiently 
lubricated  and  fully  protected  from  dirt  and  the 
weather. 

The  GasPull  is  as  handy,  powerful  and  efficient  on  the 
belt  as  at  the  draw-bar.  It  easily  handles  a  thirty-inch 
separator  to  its  full  capacity.  There  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lute freedom  from  sparks. 

You  will  find  that  the  GasPull  completely  fills  the  bill 
wherever  there  is  plowing  to  be  done,  crops  to  plant  and 
harvest,  loads  to  haul,  grain  to  thresh,  roads  to  build,  or 
wherever  power  is  required  to  cut  down  farm  expenses 
and  increase  farm  profits. 

Then,  there's  the  price.  Without  making  comparisons 
here,  we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  better  tractor 
value  on  the  market.  You  may  be  sure  that  a  GasPull 
costs  much  less  than  the  horses  or  mules  it  will  displace, 
can  be  maintained  at  much  less  cost  and  will  do  more 
work.    Made  in  one  size — 15-30  horsepower. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  a  catalog  and  full  information. 

Advance-Rumely  lines  include  Rumely  traction  plows,  the  famous 
OilPull  tractor,  and  the  new  All  Purpose  small  farm  tractor,  thresh- 
ers, steam  engines,  hullers  and  huskers — all  dependable  machines 
and  backed  by  Advance-Rumely  service. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 


Wichita,  Kan. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


-  i 
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WITTE  Engines 


m 

Mm   T5EFORE  you  buy  any  kind  of  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  write 
Mm         for  ray  offer,  under  which  I  send  an  engine  to  earn  its  own  cost 
MM    while  you  pay  for  it.  Stationary  Engines  at  less  than  S17.50  per 
MW  horse-power  —  2  H-P,  $34.95;  3  H-P,  $52.45;  4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H-P. 
M  $97.75;  8  H-P,  $139.65;  12  H-P.  $197.00;  16  H-P,  $279.70;  22  H-P.  $359.80. 
IMW   (F.O.B.  Factory).   Portable  Engines  and  Saw-Rig  outfits  propor- 
'MJ  tionally  low.    Guaranteed  high  quality— thoroughly  proven 
Mt  during  29  years  by  many  thousands  in  use  flv  nponfooH 
at  all  kinds  of  work  in  every  Btate.  \JU<H.  alllCCU 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 


For  my  low  prices,  and  under  my  easy  terms  of  paymen 
a  whole  year,  you  can  now,  more  easily,  and  better,  afford 
own  an  engine,  than  to  do  without  one. 
fine  Rnnk  Free  My  free  book,  "How  to  Judge  Engl 
glne  Pt>IJtl  K  »        wi|]  show  you  how  to  8elect  the  nght 

gine.  and  it  will  save  you  money  that  you  want  to  save, 
whether  you  buy  now  or  later.   Write  me,  now. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1605  Oakland  Avenue,      •      KaiuM  City.  Mo. 

1605  Empire  Building,      •      •     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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No  Other  Tractor  Has 
Met  Such  Tests 

THERE  are  more  acres  plowed  every  year  by  Avery 
Tractors  and  Plows  than  by  any  other  make.  They 
have  met  the  test  of  actual  field  use  in  the  hands  of 
owners  so  successfully  that  we  were  never  able  to  build 
them  fast  enough  last  year  to  keep  up  with  the  orders. 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  also  met  the  test  of  competitive 
contests  and  public  demonstrations.  They  have  been  entered  in 
every  important  contest  and  demonstration  ever  held.  They  took 
part  in  all  six  of  the  1915  Tractor  Plowing  Demonstrations  at  Enid, 
Hutchinson,  Fremont,  Sioux  Falls,  Champaign  and  Bloomington 
and  in  every  case  proved  that  they  would  do  all  we  claim  for  them . 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  also  met  the  hardest  test  of  all — 
that  of  being  introduced  by  a  sold  on  approval  policy  to  be  paid 
for  o?ily  after  they  had  made  good  in  the  field  and  had  been 
accepted  by  the  purchaser. 

No  other  make  of  Tractors  and  Plows  have  met  such  tests. 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  stand  today  as  the  most  thoroughly 
tested  out  and  proved  successful  make  of  Tractors  and  Plows  built. 

Six  Reasons  for  Avery  Tractor  Success 

First — Avery  Tractors  have  a  special  sliding:  frame  on  which  the  entire- power 
plant  is  mounted.  This  sliding:  frame  makes  possible  the  elimination  of  the 
intermediate  gear,  shaft  and  boxings.  Engineering:  authorities  say  that  each 
gear  contact  means  a  loss  of  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  power  in  the 
transmission,  all  of  which  is  saved  for  use  at  the  drawbar  in  an  Avery  Tractor. 
Because  of  this  sliding  frame  an  Avery  Tractor  has  the  least  gears,  the  least 
shafting  and  the  least  bearings  of  any  two-speed  double-drive  tractors  built 
—which  means  more  power  and  longer  life. 

Second— All  Avery  Tractors  have  two  rear  drive  wheels— no  single  drive- 
wheel  construction  is  used  on  any  Avery  Tractor.  Furthermore,  all  Avery 
Tractors  are  regularly  equipped  with  two  speeds — a  great  convenience  over  a 
one-speed  tractor— a  slow  speed  for  plowing  and  other  heavy  work  and  a  fast 
speed  for  light  loads  and  traveling  on  the  road. 

Third— Avery  Tractors  have  slow  speed,  heavy  duty  opposed  motors  —  not 
high  speed  light  automobile  motors. 

Fourth— Avery  crankshafts  are  one -half  or  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder.   There  has  never  been  a  broken  Avery  crankshaft. 
Fifth— Avery  motors  have  removable  inner  cylinder  walls.   This  makes  it 
possible  to  replace  the  part  which  is  most  subject  to  wear  in  a  motor  without 
the  expense  of  having  to  buy  an  entire  new  cylinder. 

Sixth— Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  free  from  all  pumps  and  fans.  All  such 
easily  broken  and  troublesome  parts  are  done  away  with  in  the  construction 
of  an  Avery  Tractor. 

A  Complete  Outfit  Built  by  One  Company 

Another  big  advantage  in  getting  an  Avery  Outfit  is  that  the  entire  outfit  is  built 
by  one  company— the  plow  as  well  as  the  tractor.  We  also  build  the  "Yellow 
Fellow— Grain  Saver"  Separator  in  sizes  to  fit  each  size  Tractor. 

Learn  All  the  Facts  About  the  Avery 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  size  farm.  They  make  Tractor 
Farming  successful  on  any  size  farm— large,  medium  or  small.  They  are  the 
best  power  for  threshing  and  road  building  as  well  as  for  farming.  They  are 
sold  at  low  prices  — 3-plow  Tractor,  $760  cash;  4-plow  Tractor,  S1120  cash; 
5-plow,  S1680;  6-plow,$2145;  8-10-plow  $2475.  We  also  build  a  special  smaller  size 
tractor  for  1295.  All  built  and  backed  by  a  company  having  a  large  factory 
and  many  branch  houses,  which  insure  prompt  and  permanent  service. 
Investigate  farming,  threshing,  roadbuilding,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Tractor. 
Write  now  for  new  1916  Avery  catalog  and  get  all  the  facts. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1423  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

^         Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House  or  Jobber 
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1  One  Man  Outfits  6  Sizes  Rt  Anu  Size  Farm. 
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PEOPIA  TRACTOR 

;oo  Unequalled  VALUE 

BVmS  CHEAP  KEROSENE  AT  ALL  LOADS = 
======  SELF-STEERING 

ffasPRAWBAR 
PULL  WITHOUT 
the  WEIGHT  =^ 

Thel91&  "PEORIA" 


"WHENIDOHT 
WORK,  IDOI/T  EAT 


■    The  "PEORIA"  Tractor  has  been  sold  and  successfully  used  for  the  past 
\  i  rn  ■  in    fill   i\Arfl    two  years  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union.   Tractor  Farming  has 
VfllAl    11    JLJUtiJ    been  demonstrated  a  big  success  with  the  "PEORIA"  Tractor.  Many 
,    new  and  attractive  features  added  to  the  1916  model.   It  takes  every  place 
of  farm  horses.  You'll  be  interested.  


Hauls  plows,  seeders,  bar* 
vesters,  drills,  discs  and 
(rinds  feed,  saws  wood  or 
does  any  stationary  belt 
work  on  the  farm.  No  new 
equipment  or  extra  hitches 
necessary.   


OBT   OUR   NEW    1016  BULLETIN 


Handling  Summer  Fallow 


ONE  of  our  Kiowa  County  readers  is 
considering  the  advisability  of 
summer  tilling  100  acres  of  land 
'the  coming  season.  This  field  was  in 
wheat  in  1915  and  he  wishes  to  put  it 
into  wheat  again  next  fall.  He  asks 
whether  it  would  be  the  better  plan  to 
put  this  land  into  some  crop  and  culti- 
vate it  well  this  spring,  or  leave  it  fallow 
through  the  summer,  giving  it  such  work 
through  the  season  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  it  in  condition  for  wheat 
next  fall. 

In  Western  Kansas  moisture  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  growing  of 
wheat.  All  farming  methods  should  be. 
such  as  are  adapted  to  storing  and  con- 
serving as  much  moisture  in  the  soil  as 
possible,  until  the  growing  crop  can  use 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  summer 
fallow  when  properly  conducted,  virtu- 
ally stores  one  year's  rainfall  and  carries 
it  over  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  growing 
the  next  year's  crop.  In  regions  of  very 
light  rainfall  wheat  cannot  be  success- 
fully grown  in  average  years  by  any 
other  method.  It  is  an  expensive  method 
of  preparation  and  it  would  appear  from 
our  experiment  station  reports  that  a 
systematic  following  of  a  summer  fallow 
for  wheat  production  would  not  be  as 
profitable  for  Western  Kansas  as  a  com- 
bination of  summer  fallow  with  live 
stock  and  general  farming. 

Unless  the  weeds  can  be  kept  down, 
allowing  the  land  to  lie  idle  will  be  of 
little  avail  in  storing  moisture. 

Our  correspondent  has  plenty  of  other 
plowed  land  and  does  not  need  this  for 
spring  crops,  but  he  does  not  have  very 
many  horses  and  seems  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  unable  to  cultivate  so  much 
land  as  it  should  be  done.  He  has  an 
18-36  tractor,  however,  and  this  should 
furnish  the  power  necessary  to  get  over 
land  rapidly  providing  he  has  the  proper 
implements  for  the  necessary  tillage 
work. 

It  would  be  our  advice  that  this  land 
be  plowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible, not  later  than  May.  By  plowing 
this  early  the  work  can  be  done  in  better 
shape  than  by  waiting,  and  more  mois- 
ture will  be  stored.  In  every  trial  that 
has  been  made,  early  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  for  wheat  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased yield.  After  the  growing  is  well 
done,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the 
field  such  cultivation  as  will  keep  down 
weed  growth. 

A  modification  or  substitute  for  sum- 
mer fallow  has  been  successfully  prac- 
ticed. In  a  recent  issue  of  Kansas 
Farmer  we  described  this  method  which 
has  been  taken  up  in  Kussia  and  is 
known  there  as  the  American  method. 
It  simply  consists  in  planting  corn  or 
kafir  in  wide  rows  and  giving  it  thorough 
tillage.  This  tillage  has  the  same  effect 
in  conserving  and  storing  moisture  as 
does  the  regular  summer  fallow.  Of 
course,  the  crop  grown  uses  some  mois- 
ture, but  in  ordinary  seasons  where  the 
weeds  are  kept  down  by  thorough  culti- 
vation, the  ground  will  be  in  excellent 
shape  for  wheat  in  the  fall  and  the  stalks 
or  stubs  of  the  crop  will  help  to  hold 
snow  and  prevent  blowing  during  the 
winter. 

We  would  suggest  that  our  correspon- 
dent secure  copies  of  the  bulletins  of  the. 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  on  growing 
wheat  in  Kansas. 


Bulletins  on  Farming. 

0.  R.  B.,  Douglas  County,  asks  how  to 
obtain  free  bulletins  pertaining  to  dairy- 
ing and  farming. 

Every  farmer  in  Kansas  should  be  on 
the  list  to  receive  the  bulletins  published 
by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan.    A  great  many  bulletins  are 


published  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  can  be  studied  to  good 
advantage.  The  best  way  to  get  these 
bulletins  is  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  asking  that  the  monthly  list 
of  publications  be  regularly  sent.  Each 
month  when  this  list  is  received  those 
bulletins  of  special  interest  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  department 
giving  the  names  and  numbers  desired. 
There  are  a  great  many  back  numbers  of 
bulletins  that  our  correspondent  might 
find  of  interest,  and  a  list  of  all  such 
bulletins  available  for  free  distribution 
will  be  sent  on  request  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture. 

Many  of  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns publish  bulletins  on  farming  sub- 
jects that  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. A  request  sent  to  any  of  these 
large  machinery  companies  will  bring 
such  bulletins  as  they  are  publishing. 

Secure  Good  Seed  Oats. 
From  many  localities  comes  the  report 
that  good  seed  oats  will  be  scarce  this 
spring.  It  does  not  pay  to  sow  inferior 
seed  of  any  kind.  If  seed  oats  must  be 
shipped  in,  farmers  can  co-operate  to 
good  advantage  in  securing  such  seed  as 
is  needed.  In  some  counties  local  ex- 
changes are  being  established  so  that 
seed  grown  near  home  can  be  used  if  it  is 
to  be  had.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
making  arrangements  for  seed  oats. 
Oat-seeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 
Usually  those  sown  early  are  the  most 
sure  of  making  a  good  crop. 


Threshed  Kafir  Heads  for  Feed. 

C.  S.  B.,  Reno  County,  writes  that  he 
has  just  finished  threshing  his  1915  kafir 
crop.  He  says  the  pile  of  threshed  heads 
looks  like  good  feed,  but  two  of  his 
neighbors  tell  him  that  it  will  make  the 
stock  sick. 

If  the  kafir  was  headed  short  and  the 
grain  was  all  taken  out,  this  material 
has  little  feed  value.  We  have  never 
heard  of  stock  being  injured  by  eating 
such  feed,  but  in  our  opinion,  well  fed 
animals  would  not  consume  much  of  it 
unless  considerable  grain  has  gone  into 
it.  There  is  always  a  possibility  when 
such  a  job  of  threshing  has  been  done, 
that  there  will  be  quite  a  pile  of  chaff 
mixed  with  cracked  grain.  If  stock  not 
accustomed  to  heavy  grain  feed,  should 
be  turned  to  such  stack  or  pile,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  animals  might 
overeat.  Perhaps  that  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  two  neighbors. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  feeding  this  material,  w© 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  as  the 
results  they  have  secured  will  be  helpful 
to  others. 


Machinery  Cost. 

Machines  make  money  for  you  when 
they  are  in  use;  they  cost  you  money 
when  they  stand  idle. 

A  machine  makes  the  greatest  possible 
profit  for  its  owner  when  it  is  used  con- 
tinuously in  profitable  work  till  it  is 
worn  out.  Then  it  is  really  worn  out — ■ 
it  does  not  rot  or  rust  out. 

The  average  farm  implement  is  only 
about  half  worn  out  by  use  alone.  The 
rest  of  the  wear  is  due  to  rust  and  decay. 

Acres  count  in  the  life  of  a  machine — 
not  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  striking  facts 
about  machinery  emphasized  by  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  published  as  Bulletin 
No.  338,  "The  Machinery  Cost  of  Farm 
Operations  in  Western  New  York." 

It  was  found  that  the  cost  per  acre 
covered  is  the  real  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  service  given  by  an  implement, 


PEORIA  TRACTOR.  CO.  (Inc.) 

Branch:  Wichita,  Kant.      Main  Office  and  Factory;  Dept.  60,  PEORIA,  ILL 


A  SPECIALTY  IS  MADE  OF  GOOD  DRAFT  HORSES  OX  TTTIS 
WELL  EQUIPPED  ELLIS  COUNTY  FARM  OF  GEORGE  PALMER 
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and  that,  on  the  average,  the  more  acres 
covered  each  year,  the  more  profitable 
it  proves  to  its  owner.  For  example,  it 
was  found  that  for  the  territory  of 
Western  New  York  surveyed,  the  mower 
that  covers  but  fourteen  acres  a  year 
cost  its  owner  36  cents  per  acre,  while 
the  mower  that  covers  fifty-three  acres 
annually  cost  but  10  cents  an  acre  cut. 

Of  the  implements  studied,  the  walk- 
ing plow  shows  the  longest  life  in  days 
of  service,  224  days  out  of  a  total  life 
of  twelve  years,  while  the  two-row  corn 
planter  shows  the  shortest  life  in  days 
of  service,  nine  days  out  of  eleven  years, 
or  about  nine-tenths  of  a  day  a  year. 
The  cost  of  the  walking  plow  was  less 
than  ten  cents  an  acre,  mostly  for  re- 
pairs, while  the  cost  of  the  two-row  corn 
planter  was  80  cents  an  acre,  mostly 
"replacement  cost"  —  or  the  amount 
charged  against  the  implement  each  year 
toward  getting  a  new  one  when  it  is 
scrapped. 

Plastered  Cement  Silo. 

0.  S.  S.,  Kiowa  County,  asks  if  a  satis- 
factory silo  could  be  made  by  plastering 
ribbed  steel  material  such  as  is  used  in 
making  partition  walls  in  fire-proof 
buildings.  He  speaks  of  running  three- 
eighths-inch  rods  up  and  down  and  plas- 
tering the  walls  until  they  are  four 
inches  thick.  He  asks  if  this  will  be 
strong  enough  reinforcing  for  a  silo  16 
feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  and 
also  what  would  be  the  approximate  cost 
of  building  such  silo,  the  cement  costing 
50  cents  a  sack  and  sand  $1  a  yard. 

The  silo  suggested  is  of  the  type 
known  as  the  plastered  metal  lath  silo. 
In  our  opinion  the  special  type  of  rein- 
forcing suggested  would  be  rather  expen- 
sive, although  no  price  is  given  on  it. 
The  building  of  a  cement  silo  requires 
considerable  knowledge  as  to  the 
strength  of  materials  and  their  proper 
placing.  The  three-eighths-inch  rods 
suggested  in  all  probability  are  not 
needed  at  all  vertically.  If  extra  rein- 
forcing is  needed  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  horizontal.  A  silo  of  this  type, 
using  this  patent  material  for  reinforc- 
ing, would  probably  cost  in  excess  of  a 
good  stave  silo  of  similar  size. 

Silos  in  Seward  County. 

We  are  always  interested  in  people 
who  have  the  nerve  to  start  something 
new  after  convincing  themselves  that  it 
is  a  profitable  and  desirable  project. 
When  John  L.  Boles  and  three  other 
farmers  of  Seward  County  gave  their 
orders  for  silos  five  years  ago,  their 
neighbors  thought  they  were  throwing 
their  money  away.  We  were  present 
when  this  order  was  given,  there  being  a 
farmers'  institute  in  session  at  the  time. 
Many  were  the  arguments  presented  for 
and  against  the  silo  at  that  time.  These 
four  men  were  all  anxious  to  make  live 
stock  farming  more  certain,  and  in  spite 
of  the  local  sentiment  against  the  silo, 
decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  have 
watched  the  development  of  the  silo  in 
this  county  closely  since  that  time.  On 
our  next  visit  we  found  four  men  living 
on  adjoining  farms  had  dug  pit  silos. 
They  were  too  poor  to  buy  silos  but  they 
were  good  workers  and  so  at  a  cost  of 
$15  or  $20  they  had  a  means  of  pre- 
serving feed  that  made  it  give  the  best 
returns  in  feeding  their  stock. 

Mr.  Boles  writes  us  now  that  he  is 
full-feeding  a  bunch  of  steers  this  winter, 
the  ration  being  silage,  ground  milo,  and 
oil  cake,  with  some  dry  kafir  fodder  for 
extra  roughage.  Since  starting  in  with 
the  silo  he  has  steadily  increased  his  live 
stock  production.  In  addition  to  the 
steers,  he  is  wintering  140  head  of  other 
cattle  and  180  sheep.  He  gives  an  inter- 
esting report  of  his  silo  filling  experience 
last  fall.   He  says: 
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"I  used  a  brand  new  silage  cutter  of 
large  size,  and  we  rushed  it  through  in 
short  order.  We  kept  the  table  piled 
four  bundles  deep  all  the  time  from 
morning  until  night,  putting  up  270  tons 
in  two  and  one-fourth  days  without  a 
break-down  or  stop.  We  started  two 
binders  the  morning  we  began  filling.  It 
took  31  acres  of  kafir  and  was  in  just 
the  right  condition.  .  The  wagons  fol- 
lowed the  binder  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  it  to  lose  any  moisture,  so  we  did 
not  have  to  add  any  water.  It  took 
eight  four-horse  teams  to  do  the  hauling. 
I  paid  $3  a  day  for  single  hands  and  had 
plenty  of  them,  and  $5  a  day  for  a  man 
and  four-horse  team.  In  spite  of  the 
high  cost  of  labor  it  cost  me  $100  less  to 
fill  the  silos  this  time  than  it  had  ever 


SMALL  TRACTOR  IS  THE  KIND 
MOST  NEEDED  ON  AVERAGE  FARM 


before.  I  attribute  this  saving  in  the 
cost  of  filling  to  several  conditions.  The 
kafir  was  in  ideal  shape  for  rapid  work; 
the  new  cutter  was  a  big  improvement 
over  the  old  one.  We  had  carefully 
planned  the  work  before  it  began  and  we 
had  a  good  crew  thoroughly  well  organ- 
ized. My  silage  this  year  is  better  than 
any  I  have  ever  fed." 

Top  Dressing  Wheat. 

J.  G.  C,  Cheyenne  County,  asks  if  we 
would  advise  spreading  straw  sparingly 
over  fall  wheat  this  spring,  or  as  soon 
as  the  snow  melts.  He  says  he  knows  it 
should  have  been  done  last  fall,  but 
wants  to  know  whether  spreading  it  now 
will  be  better  than  to  not  do  it  at  all. 
The  wheat  was  not  sown  very  early  and 
consequently  has  not  made  a  very  big 
growth. 

It  will  certainly  do  no  harm  to  spread 
straw  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
In  some  seasons  considerable  damage  is 
done  by  blowing  even  in  the  spring,  and 
the  straw  will  most  certainly  help  to  pre- 
vent this  in  case  conditions  should  be 
favorable  for  soil  to  drift.  It  would  not 
be  necessary,  however,  to  wait  until  the 
snow  melts.  It  is  not  the  freezing  that 
hurts  wheat,  but  the  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing,  and  a  top  dressing  of  straw 
will  help  to  overcome  this  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  which  frequently 
takes  place  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 
The  straw  will  settle  into  the  soil  and 
such  light  snows  as  may  come  late  in  the 
spring  will  be  caught  and  held  and  thus 
add  to  the  soil  moisture.  There  is  really 
no  better  use  to  make  of  straw,  where 
there  is  a  surplus,  than  to  spread  it  on 
the  wheat  fields. 


A  point  well  worth  remembering  in 
buying  implements,  is  to  purchase  from 
a  reliable  firm — one  that  will  be  doing 
business  still  when  you  need  repairs,  and 
that  will  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
your  machine  is  kept  in  such  repair  as 
will  make  maximum  use  and  satisfac- 
tion possible. 


frtiNGE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

puffs  its  kindly  way  right  into  your  good  will 
because  it  is  so  friendly  and  cool  and  fragrant  You 
may  smoke  it  as  long  and  as  hard  as  you  like  and 
it  will  not  bite  or  parch  or  tire  your  taste!  The 
patented  process  by  which  Prince 
Albert  is  made  fixes  that! 

You  smokers  should  realize  that 
the  Prince  Albert  patented  pro- 
cess is  owned  exclusively  by 
us ;  that  no  other  tobacco  can 
be  like  Prince  Albert.  And 
you'll  find  out  how  different 
P.  A.  is  from  any  other 
tobacco  you  ever  smoked 
just  as  soon  as  you  try  it 
and  know  for  your- 
self that  what  we 
tell  you  is  proven 
by  your  own  test! 


Buy  some  today  and 
smoke  it  in  your  old 
jimmy  pipe  or 
roll  it  into  the 
best  makin's 
cigarette  you 
ever  put  in  your 
mouth.    It  will 
absolutely  de- 
light you! 


Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco  is 
told.  Toppy  red  bags,  Sc ;  tidy  red  tins, 
10c;  handsome  pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors — and — in  that  fine  crystal- 
glass  humidor  with  sponge-moistener  top 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  splendid 
condition  —  always  ! 


On  the  reverse  side 
of  this  tidy  red  tin 
you  will  read:  "Pro* 
cess  Patented  July 
30th,  1907,"  which 
hasmadef  Areemen 
smoke  pipes  where 
onesmoked  before ! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOT  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  J4  club.    Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


THE  KANSAS  HOME  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PAID  ITS  1915  LOSSES  IN  FULL 

GOOD  RELIABLE  AGENTS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS,  WANTED  - 

THE  KANSAS  HOME  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WILL  J.  MILLER,  President  ISAAC  W.  JONES,  Secretary 

G.  C.  SMITH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies      OSCAR  GOHLKE,  State  Agent 
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GET  MY  PRICE 


iWAITl  — bUeyn° 
l  W    Lfl  ■IV    8>ne  of  any! 
r<  I!  If  1         ■    make  or  kind  : 
•  W  •  A  9  or  price  until  ! 

you  FIRST  get  | 
my  New  Low  1916  Prices,  terms  and  ' 
easy  buying  plans.  Remember!  I  was  \ 
^the  first  engine  manufacturer  building  j 
_  ■»  high  quality  engines  in  my  own  great  j 
chain  of  factories,  and  selling  them  direct  to  the 
farms  and  shops  of  America  with  only  one  small  | 
ij-J  profit  added  to  actual  cost  of  material  and 
III  skilled  labor.  A3  my  factory  volume  has  in-  < 
S|ss!  creased  i 

3  DOWN  HAVE  GONE  PRICES! 

until  today  they  are  lower  than  ever*  Year  in 
^  and  year  o*  1 1  have  built  and  sold  more  engine  j 
§H  power  for  less  money  than  any  manufacturer,  : 
$SS»  because  of  perfected,  Bimple  design  and  the  high  | 

• quality  I  build  into  my  engine.  Customers  get 
trie  service  and  satisfaction  out.  Heavy  weight,  I 
IUjnj  large  bore  and  long  stroke,  valves  in  the  head,  , 
with  extra  cooling  surfaces,  perfected  oiling  cys-  | 
£|g  tern,  economy  carburetor,  Duilt  in  magneto,  3 
^  hercules  strength  cylinder  head  efficiently  water  * 
fljHj  cooled.  These  features,  and  many  others,  make  | 

the  Galloway  Masterpiece  engines  power  kings 
«H  in  every  field.  All  sizes  from  1  3-4  H.  P.,  air-  j 
cooled,  light  work  engines,  stationary  and  port-  j 
HH  able,  to  16  H.  P.  Heavy  duty  engines  at  lower  j 
prices  than  ever  before. 

f"  DON'T  GET  FOOLED!) 

||S  by  the  kind  of  talk  intended  to  sell  you  light  j 
||3  weight,  short  A  stroke,  small  bore,  high  | 
i      speeded  engines. 


§1916  BOOK   NOW  READY 

J  Get  my  new  1916  special  proposition  and  250  page  83 
I  book,  process  printed  in  four  colors.  It  will  tell  w 
_  you  the  truth  about  the  engine  business.  A  post-  §8§i 
U  al  gets  it.  Engines  shipped  from  Waterloo,  St.  » 
|  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Chicago. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.  ® 

5  BOX  215  WATERLOO,  IOWA  «L 


NEW  SELLING  PLANS 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


P 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Factory-to-User  Plan 

You  can't  duplicate  this  buggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  in  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  -of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 

60  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  it's  no  risk  for  us,  as  our  43  years 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  the  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  farmer.  We 
make  Bu  g  g  ies  in  such  large  numbers  that 
material  and  labor  cost  us  less.  We  cut  out  all 
the  middlemen  and  save  you  their  profits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail  our 


175  SiySes  cf  Buggies 

i  also  shows  the  high  Quality  and  low  j 


we  offer  in  our 


prices 


65  Styles  cf  Harness 

Tells  how.  by  shipping  direct  to  you,  we  save  the  agents* 
and  dealers'  profits  and  are  able  to  make  you  such  very 
low  prices.   Remember  its  free.   Better  write  ua  today, 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

709  Beardsley  Ave.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


16 1  Wall  Paper 
Samples  FREE 


Send  your  name 
now.  Write  today  for 
.his  big  FREE  book. 
Over  100  New  1916 
Wall  Paper  Designs 
to  choose  from. 
Every  sample  is  cut 
from  the  paper  itself  and 
shows theexactcolors  anddesigrns; 
prices  on  the  back  of  each.  Prices  are  very  low— 
less  than  one-half  of  retail  in  most  instances.  From 
2c  to  60c  per  double  roll.  Think  of  this— 

65c  Papers  a  Room  12x14x9  Ft. 

Send  for  a  copy  today,  study  the  designs  and  prices. 
You  will  .be  surprised  to  see  how  much  you  can  save 
buying  wall  paper  and  paints  Irom  M  ont  gomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Dept. 
A-15 

NewYork  Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  most  convenient  to  you 


wan  pa  perand  paints  irom  Montgomery  ^ 


Get  our  big,  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  Bavc  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
'  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas.   Better  fence  for  leas  mtrncy.  WRITE 
NOW  before  you  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.  27  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Milking  Machine  Requires  Care 


WE  have  taken  every  opportunity 
possible  to  investigate  the  re- 
sults dairymen  are  getting  with 
milking  machines.  It  has  seemed  that 
the  perfecting  of  the  milking  machine 
would  give  a  big  impetus  to  dairying 
farming.  The  complaint  is  constantly 
made  that  suitable  hand  labor  cannot 
be  employed  at  any  price.  Dairymen 
tell  of  men  who  will  milk  cows  when 
no  other  work  is  to  be  had,  but  just  as 
soon  as  there  comes  a  chance  to  get  a 
job  on  a  general  farm  or  work  in  the 
harvest  field,  they  are  up  and  off,  fre- 
quently leaving  the  job  at  a  most  in- 
opportune time. 

On  many  a  farm  the  miking  of  cows 
would  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  if 
the  labor  end  could  be  satisfactorily 
handled.  We  once  heard  a  man  say  at 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  meet- 
ing, that  the  only  farmer  who  could  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  dairying  was  the 
one  with  a  large  family.  His  idea  ap- 
parently was  that  where  there  is  a 
number  of  children  the  labor  question  is 
solved.  However,  children  do  not  always 
take  kindly  to  milking  and  many  a  boy 
has  been  discouraged  over  farm  work 
because  of  the  drudgery  of  doing  such 
work  without  any  of  the  conveniences. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  milk- 
ing machine  question  is  certainly  a  live 
one.  Any  one  who  has  milked  cows 
twice  a  (lay  year  in  and  year  out,  for 
any  consderable  period,  is  interested  in 
finding  out  just  what  a  machine  can  do 
in  the  way  of  handling  this  operation. 
Now  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
using  machines  it  is  possible  to  get  some 
idea  as  to  haw  they  are  accomplishing 
the  desired  results.  We  find  that  in 
most  instances  the  machine  makes  it 
possible  to  get  along  with  one  or  two 
less  hands  in  the  stable,  and  in  addition 
cut  the  milking  time  in  two.  Most  of 
those  using  machines  find  it  desirable 
to  strip  their  cows  by  hand.  There  are 
nerds,  however',  where  young  heifers  have 
been  broken  to  milk  with  the  machine 
and  have  never  been  milked  by  hand.  It 
has  even  been  reported  that  in  such 
herds  hand-milking  was  tried  on  some  of 
the  hejfers  by  way  of  a  test,  and  they 
immediately  became  nervous  and  fell  off 
in  milk  just  as  milk  cows  will  sometimes 
do  when  a  change  is  made  in  hand-milk- 
ers. This  shows  that  the  cows  like  the 
mechanical  milker  when  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  it. 

We  have  found,  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations,  that  practically  all  the 
successful  users  of  machines  agree  that 
their  operation  requires  intelligent  man- 
agement. In  this  the  milking  machine 
does  not  differ  from  any  other  machine 
used  on  the  farm.  Those  who  succeed 
with  the  milker  must  be  on  the  job,  even 
though  they  are  not  sitting  under  the 
cows  and  pulling  teats  as  they  did 
formerly.  In  other  Avoids,  the  machine 
will  not  run  itself.  There  will  be  little 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  different 
cows  that  must  be  kept  in  mind — just 
as  in  hand-milking.  While  the  machine 
will  relieve  its  owner  from  the  tiresome 
task  of  hand-milking,  he  cannot  neglect 
ti  while  in  operation.  The  various  parts 
of  the  outfit  must  be  kept  clean  and  in 
good  condition.  No  machine  of  any  kind 
has  ever  been  invented  that  would  do 
satisfactory  work  in  the  hands  of  a  lazy 
or  incompetent  man. 


Western  Kansas  Dairy  Success. 

On  a  Seward  County  farm  $360  worth 
of  milk  from  eight  cows,  was  sold  during 
the  period  October  15,  1915,  to  January 


15,  1010.  These  cows  belong  to  0.  L. 
Cain,  and  his  boys  bottled  and  sold  the 
milk  before  and  after  school,  selling  it  at 
the  rate  of  seven  and  one-seventh  cents 
a  quart.  These  cows  have  been  fed 
silage  made  from  milo,  stored  in  a  pit 
silo  12  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep.  In 
addition  to  all  the  silage  they  would  eat, 
they  were  given  five  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  daily,  this  hay  costing,  at  the  rate 
of  $15  a  ton.  This  was  a  splendid  profit 
from  this  silage  and  hay.  No  such  re- 
sults would  have  been  secured  if  the  milo 
had  been  handled  as  dry  fodder.  The 
silo  in  which  it  was  stored  represented 
practically  no  expense  outside  of  labor. 
Such  silo  could  be  dug  on  every  farm  in 
thiit  part  of  the  state  and  used  with 
profit. 

Holstein  Breeders  to  Organize. 

A  state  Holstein  breeders'  association 
is  the  next  move  in  the  direction  of  or- 
ganizing the  improved  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  Kansas.  The  number  of  men 
breeding  this  kind  of  dairy  cattle  has 
increased  rapdily  during  the  past  few 
years.  Several  comparatively  new  breed- 
ers have  just  gotten  to  the  point  where 
they  are  able  to  make  sales  of  surplus 
stock  of  their  own  breeding.  Sales  of 
Kansas-bred  Holsteins  will  increase  rap- 
idly from  now  on.  Nearly  all  these  men 
who  have  been  selling  surplus  stock 
started  in  simply  as  dairy  farmers,  but 
a  well  managed  herd  increases  rapidly 
and  many  of^them  realized  the  need  for 
better  bred  cattle  as  their  ability  in- 
creased and  secured  a  few  pure-breds. 
Even  a  few  pure  bred  cows  will  grow 
into  a  herd  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  As  the  production  of  good  Hol- 
stein cattle  increases,  the  need  is  felt 
for  such  organization  as  is  proposed. 

We  have  been  buying  large  numbers 
of  dairy  cattle  of  all  kinds  from  older 
dairy  states,  but  this  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  Our  own  breeders  who  have 
built  up  good  herds  will  soon  be  in  direct 
competition  with  outside  breeders  in  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  better  dairy  stock 
coming  from  even  newer  states  to  the 
west  and  southwest.  Numbers  of  buyers 
of  dairy  cattle  from  these  sections  are 
passing  through  Kansas.  Many  letters 
are  received  at  Kansas  Farmer  office 
asking  us  to  help  locate  good  dairy  stock. 

This  getting  together  of  the  Holstein 
breeders  of  Kansas  is  most  timely.  We 
should  not  let  trade  go  by  our  doors  if 
we  can  handle  it.  The  organization  of 
such  association  will  help  to  secure  this 
trade  and  will  also  be  of  great  assistance 
in  supplying  the  demands  of  our  own 
state  for  better  dairy  stock.  A  number 
of  the  Holstein  breeders  of  Kansas  have 
been  talking  this  matter  over  and  have 
finally  decided  that  their  own  breed  in- 
terests and  likewise  the  dairy  industry 
in  general  would  be  benefited  by  form- 
ing a  State  Holstein-Friesian  association. 

On  March  1,  the  Herington  Business 
Men's  Association  will  entertain  the 
Holstein  breeders  of  the  state.  A  ban- 
quet will  be  given  at  which  talks  will 
be  made  by  vigorous  speakers  who  will 
have  something  of  interest  to  offer  rela- 
tive to  the  advantages  of  such  united 
effort.  ■ 


Sires  With  Records  Sought. 

Dairymen  are  more  and  more  learning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  capacity  for 
production  is  an  inherited  characteristic. 
Breeders  who  would  meet  the  demands  of 
their  customers  must  be  able  to  give 
production  records  when  offering  young 
bulls  for  sale.    We  had  this  brought  to 


MANY  TRACTORS  ARE  BEING  CSEri  FOR  ROAD  GRADING.  • — THIS 
SOURCE  OE  TOWER  IS  EAR  SUPERIOR  TO  1IORSES  FOR  THIS  WORK 


Model  L 

12-20  Horse  Power 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

A four-cylinder,  2-speed,  light 
weight  tractor  built  for  con- 
tinuous hard  service  and 
suitable  for  any  size  farm.  Economical 
of  fuel— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it. 
Equipped  with  Hyatt  roller  "bearings. 
Cut  steel  gears  in  dust-proof  oil  bath. 
All  working  parts  perfectly  lubricated, 
thoroughly  protected  from  dust  and 
easily  accessible.  Will  pull  the  imple- 
ments you  now  have  on  your  farm, -such 
as  gangplows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  wagons,  drags  and 
small  road  graders.  Will  operate  your 
ensilage  cutter,  feed  grinder,  small  sep- 
arator, circular  saw,  water  pump,  hay 
baler — all  your  belt  driven  machinery. 

Write  today  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  colors, 
or  check  coupon  for  information  on  any  article 
in  the  E-B  lineof,  "good  farm  machinery." 

Emerson-Brantingliam  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

311  S.  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

 Tractors  Plows  Harrows  Cultivators  Listers 

 Drills  Planters  Mowers  Hay  Tools  Threshers 

 Manure  Sproaders  Gas  Engines  Wagons  Buggies 

,  Auto  Trailers  Clover  Huliers  Corn  Shellers 

,  Steam  Traction  Engines  Road  Rollers  Saw  Mills. 

Name   , 


Address 


93  UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 
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JbnenicoTL  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

send  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$15.95 
Skims  .warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  ia  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Bos    309 1     Bainbridge,  N.  Y . 


The  Door 
Opens  to  You 

Once  you  read  this  book,  you'll 
see  how  your  farm  profits  can 
be  doubled.  A  modern  fable- 
full  of  romance,  too.  Should 
be    read   by  every  farmer. 

"Upside- Down  Farm". 

A  book  worth  thousands  to  you  • 
if  you  follow  it.   Send  your  name 
on  a  postcard  and  we'll  prepay  a 
copy  to  you.  If  you  keep  it,  send 
us  25c  after  30  days.  Write  today. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Publishing  Co. 
70  W.  Cass  St.       Albion,  Mich. 


Only 


New  Edition  ip^of 
Modern  Silage  Methods'/ 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
*"poof  silo — homemade,  stave, 
brick,  ccment.tile,  metal  .pit, 
ct  c.  Tel  Is  bes  t  for  you  r  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov,19l4,covers  41  silage  crops, 
nd  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
vious  editions.    Write  today. 
Mailed  for  10c. v  Mention  this 
paper.  SUver  Mf&  ^  Q 


DifehinsH 

and  Terracing  9 

Made  Easy 

with  the  common  sense 


&  Roid  Grader 

cleans  out  laterals — grades  roads 
AH  Steel — Simple — Practical 
PrU-e  only  one-fourth  of  big  machines.  Does  same 
work.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Ask  your  dealer  or  writ© 
for  full  information  and  Introductory  proposition. 
OwensboroDiicher&SradetCo.  iac.  Bm  82c.  Qwenibore.Ky. 


February  12,-1916 


One 
Man 
Can 
Milk 
as  Fast 
as  Three 

Hand 
Milkers 

IF  HE  IS  PROVIDED  WITH  A 

r~HINMAN  MILKER  OUTFIT- 

Tou  let  implements  and  machines  do  the  work 
of  men  in  planting  and  harvesting  simply  because 
you  make  a  greater  profit  by  the  machine  method. 
Why  continue  to  have  your  milking  done  by  hand 
when  other  dairymen  all  around  you — thousands 
of  them — are  cutting  down  expenses  by  using  the 
Hlnman  Milker? 

They  no  longer  worry  about  getting  good  milk- 
ers or  of  "being  short  of  milkers." 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  the  H  in  man  users  liv- 
ing nearest  you  so  that  you  may  call  on  them, 
write  or  telephone  them  and  find  out  definitely 
the  increased  profits  you  will  receive  if  you  invest 
in  a  Hinman. 

Tou  will  find  that  a  Hlnman  outfit  saves  enough 
in  work  and  time  to  save  from  75  per  cent  to  150 
per  cent  yearly  interest  on  the  investment. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Hlnman  are  milk- 
ing one  cow  at  a  time  with  each  unit:  the  original 
Hlnman  drive  rod  system;  the  rapid  pail  changing 
idea;  visible  milk  flow  and  the  simple  method  of 
keeping  a  record  of  each  cow's  yield.  There  is  no 
piping,  just  a  simple  moving  rod.  The  Hinman 
has  only  two  moving  part*. 

FREE  MILKER  BOOK 

Tou  will  find  it  chock  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation on  cutting  the  expense  of  milking.  Drop 
us  a  card  now  while  it's  fresh  in  your  mind. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


53-63  Elizabeth  St. 


Oneida.  N.  Y. 


BOTH  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


BUCKEYE  JUNIOR 

The  tractor  that  settles  the  argument 
can  be  used  either  as  a  wheel  or  a 
caterpillar  tractor. 

Gives  you  two  pieces  of  machinery  for  the 
price  of  one — strongly  built  along  proven, 
scientific  design.  Docs  not  pack  the  soil — 
plows  in  the  fence  corners — all  parts  easily 
accessible  —  adapted  to  all  farm  uses  —  all 
gears  run  in  oil — turns  in  small  radius — 
first  cost  less  than  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  the  upkeep  is  small. 

<t£CA  Caterpillar  Attachment 
JfVi/Vm  aj  nominal  extra  cost. 

Write  for  interesting  literature  about  this 
wonderfully  low  priced,   efficient  tractor. 


BUCKEYE  MFG.  CO. 


Box  503 


Anderson,  Ind. 


30  H.  P.  Weight  5,700 


Will  pull  two  or  three  14-inch  plows.-  The 
long  chain  tread  pulls  on  soft  ground  or  mud 
where  wheel  machines  fail.  Strait's  Tractor 
never  slips — never  skids — works  in  any  place 
every  day,  rain  or  shine.  Offering  a  few 
tractors  only  on  quick  orders  at  $795.00  TO 
ADVERTISE;  later  the  price  will  be  $995.00. 
Write   for   full   information.     DO   IT  NOW. 

KILLEN-STRAIT  MFG.  CO.  DEPT.  4 

Appleton,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

VON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed'  free.  Send  name 
and   address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


We  Send  50  Plants  of 

New  Giant  Asparagus  F  ice 

Write  at  once  for  our  offer  showing 
Bix  collections  of  trees  and  plants 
free,  to  Introduce  our  great  fruit 
magazine.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 
Box  1185  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  CATTLE 

"We  make  a  specialty  of  buying  stockers 
and  feeders  on  the  market.  Write  for  in- 
formation. This  paper  or  any  market  paper 
sent  free  to  customers. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Go. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 


mind  only  last  week  by  a  visitor  who 
had  just  been  looking  at  some  bull  calves 
in  a  breeder's  herd.  He  did  not  know 
which  calf  to  select.  Individually  there 
was  very  little  "difference.  They  were 
both  by  the  same  sire  and  this  animal, 
had  good  production  records  back  of  him, 
but  it  so  happened  that  neither  one  of 
the  calves  had  a  mother  witli  a  produc- 
tion record,  or  at  least  the  breeder  was 
unable  to  furnish  any  reliable  data  on 
that  point.  This  man  remarked  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  decide  which 
calf  he  wanted  if  he  could'only  be  shown 
production  records  for  their  dams. 
Dairymen  in  Kansas  are  evidently  get- 
ting past  the  point  where  all  they  de- 
mand in  a  dairy  sire  is  a  pedigree  show- 
ing that  he  is  a  pure  bred  animal. 


Only  Good  Cream  Makes  Good  Butter. 

The  buttermaker  at  the  creamery  is 
usually  thought  of  as  the  man  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced. The  facts  are,  however,  that  the 
responsibility  lies  with  the  producer  of 
the  cream.  The  making  of  a  careful 
creamery  patron  out  of  the  average 
farmer,  is  one  of  the  big  questions  that 
confronts  the  creameryman.  The  price 
at  which  butter  sells  depends  upon  its 
quality,  and  this  quality  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  cleanliness  and  quality 
of  the  cream  when  it  reaches  the  butter- 
maker.  The  most  skilful  buttermaker 
cannot  make  good  butter  out  of  poor 
cream.  It  has  been  stated  by  Hoard's 
Dairyman  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
responsibility  for  poor  butter  can  be 
checked  back  to  the  producer  of  the 
cream,  and  the  worsts  of  it  is  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  through  this  source. 


A  teacher  in  a  Nebraska  district  inter- 
ested the  boys  and  girls  in  keeping  rec- 
ords of  the  milk  produced  by  each  cow  on 
the  farm.  On  regular  days  milk  samples 
were  brought  to  school  and  the  teacher, 
by  thea  use  of  a  Babcock  tester,  tested 
for  butter  fat.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
most  of  the  unprofitable  cows  of  the  dis- 
trict have  been  discarded.  This  has  not 
only  been  valuable  work  in  an  educa- 
tional way,  but  has  actually  resulted  in 
profit  to  the  school  patrons. 

Value  of  Official  Testing. 

Practical  farmers  everywhere  are  rea- 
lizing that  in  poor  years  the  cow  has 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  in  the 
good  years  she  has  furnished  the  family 
living.  Like  all  other  business  interests 
the  farmer  is  putting  the  dairy  cow  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

Everywhere  the  question  is,  How  much 
can  a  business  produce?  Today  -the 
farmers  are  putting  that  question  to  the 
dairy  cow.  For  the  ordinary  herds,  many 
farmers  are  weighing  and  testing  their 
own  milk.  But  with  the  pure-bred  herds, 
matters  are  different.  In  these,  the 
breeders  are  striving  for  high  records. 
In  order* to  be  sure  that  bona  fide  rec- 
ords are  made,  the  breed  associations 
have  asked  the  experiment  stations  to 
send  out  official  testers.  These  official 
testers  weigh  and  test  the  milk,  and  file 
official  reports  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  with  the  breed  associations. 

The  Holstein  breeders  try  for  high 
seven-day  and  thirty-day  official  records 
and  semi-oficial  yearly  records.  The 
semi-official  record  differs  from  the 
official  in  that  the  tester  tests  but  two 
days  during  each  month,  instead  of  the 
seven  or  thirty  day  official  period.  All 
of  the  dairy  breeds  have  the  semi-official 
record  system.  The  breeders  consider 
that  they  are  repaid  many  times  over 
for  taking  the  official  tests,  for  •  the 
price  of  aninfals  with  good  records  be- 
hind them  is  remarkably  increased.  As 
the  tests  are  made  by  absolutely  im- 
partial people,  buyers  are  assured  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  records. 

During  the  past  year  the  interest  in 
official  testing  has  shown  a  very  marked 
increase.  Last  spring  the  work  became 
so  heavy  in  Nebraska  that  a  special 
supervisor  was  appointed -to  take  general 
charge  of  the  official  testing.  Howard 
Colman,  a  last  year's  graduate  of  the 
state  agricultural  college,  is  now  acting 
in  that  capacity. 

Under  him  at  present  are  three  men. 
He  also  has  three  additional  men  receiv- 
ing special  training.  All  of  the  men  are 
advanced  students  of  dairying.  It  is  the 
dairy  department's  policy  to  send  out 
advaneed  students,  so  that  they  may 
acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of  breeding 
and  feeding  methods  employed  in  the 
various  dairy  herds  over  the  state. — J. 
H.  Frandsen,  Nebraska  Agricultural 
College. 

Dairying  makes  the  farm  permanently 
productive  by  the  utilization  of  feeds  on 
the  farm  and  the  use  of  farm  manures. 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost 

By  using-  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal. 
100  pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounHs,  $15.00. 
Free  directions.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co., 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.— [Adv.] 


IT 


O.K'd  by 
nearly 
two 
million 


cow  owners 


MORE  De  Lavals  are  being  sold  than  all  other  makes  combined — 
nearly  2,000,000  are  now  in  use.  Year  by  year  an  ever  increasing 
proportion  of  farm  separator  buyers  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
De  Laval  is  the  only  cream  separator  they  can-afford  to  buy  or  use. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  excuse  ever  offered  for  buying  any  other  sep- 
arator nowadays  is  that  its  first  cost  is  a  little  less  than  the  De  Lavals. 

But  they  soon  find  out  that  the  last  cost  of  a  cream  separator  is  what 
really  counts,  and  when  they  realize  that  the  De  Laval  gives  the  most 
and  best  service  for  the  money  they  buy  a  De  Laval. 

Over  40,000  users  of  inferior  "machines  discarded  them  for  De  Lavals 
during  the  past  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone. 

Better  be  right  in  the  first  place  and  start  with  a  De  Laval. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  *      29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000   BRANCHES   AND   LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD  OVER 


STEE1 


PUDDLED  IRON 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 


The  Iron  counts,  far  more  than  the  Galvanizing ! 

THE  above  illustrations,  reproduced  from  actual  photo- 
graphs, tell  the  story  of  rust  resistance.    When  new  all 
these  pieces  of  metal  looked  about  alike.    After  three 
years'  exposure  under  identical  conditions  the  steel  was  com- 
pletely rusted  out  and  the  puddled  iron  seriously  attacked. 
But  the  third  was  of  the  same  pure  iron  from  which  are  made 

mwa  CULVERTS 

No  rusting  out  here  but  a  perfect  piece  of  metal.  No  gal- 
vanizing or  any  other  protecting  material  was  used  on  any  of 
these  samples.  The  elements  had  free  opportunity  to  attack 
and  destroy  them.  Only  "ARMCO"  IRON  stood  the  test.  Its 
rust  resistance  is  due  to  its  uniform  purity  and  the  scientific 
care  given  its  manufacture. 

For  full  information  on  "ARMCO"  Iron  Culverts,  Flames, 
Sheets,  Roofing  and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer 
in  your  vicinity,  or 

Armco  Iron  Culvert  Manufacturers' Association 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


For  WHEAT  and  CORN 

ALFALFA  and  all  other  crops,  a  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  impor- 
tant as  to  seed  or  plant.   The  Western  pulverizes,  packs  and 
mulches — makes  a  perfect  seed  bed — at  one  operation,  with- 
out extra  horsepower.  Especially  adapted  for  breaking 
crust  on  winter  wheat  or  other  grain — forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  granular  surface  mulch  without 
hurting  the  grain.    Stops  evaporation — preserves  moisture. 

Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Muicher 


Made  in  8  sizes.  1  and  3  sections.   Sold  direct,  price  $20  and  up.  We 
want  every  farmer  to  have  our  free  catalog  before  buying  a  roller  or  packer. 
It  will  prove  we  can  save  you  money  and  have  far  the  best  machine.  Contains 
full  description  and  price  direct  to  you.  letters  from  many  farmers  proving  Its 
advantages  over  other  makes,  and  much  other  valuable  information.  Send  for  It  today 
WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Three 
Machines  in  1 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


February  12,  1916 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauIVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


His  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

Sl  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Tuffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  drsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

B.  BOG  8PAVIN.PUFF  or  THOROTJGHPIN, 

bat 


INE 


ABSORB 

r*-        TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlareed  Glands.  Goitres, 
Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  82.00 
•  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.   Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNQ.  P.  D.  F..21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mats. 


BOWSMER 


FEED  MILLS 

GIVE  BEST  RESULTS 

Handy  to  operate,  lightest  running. 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
shucks)  and  grind  all  kinds  of  small 
grain  and  Head  Kaffir. 

10  sizes  2  to  25  H.  P.,  capacity  »  to 
200  bushels.    Conical  shaped 
grinders  —  different  from  all 
others.  Investigate. 

Write  for  Catalog  that 

tells  all  about  them,  with  free 
folder  about  values  of  differ- 
ent feeds  and  manures. 

C.  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
PATTERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 
General  Agents,  122S  w.  11th  St 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1VI  ulcher 
&  Seeder 

r^K  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,^ 
*»  weeder  and  seeder—  all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch  * 
— a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  tor  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Four  sizes,  3, 
8,10  and  12  ft.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWEB  CO.,  B0ZS9S ,  TJtica,  N.  T. 
Sold  by  ^ 
Farlln  ft 
Orendorff 
Plow  Co., 


Olty., 
Mo.  ' 


SSSSCmKretetlixer 
>IANS  FREE 


1 


Send  me  your  name  and  I'll  send  you, 
absolutely  free,  blue-print  plane  and  com- 
plete Instructions  for  building  a  prac- 
tical, thoroughly-proven  home-made 
concretemixer.  Hundreds  have  used 
my  plans  successfully.  Bo  can  you, 
8.  M.  CO.,  Bm  3S5Q  Wehawka,  Web. 


FORD  JOKE  BOOK 


All  tne  latest  ana  best  iunny  jokes,  ana  stories  on 
the  FORD  automobile.  Hundreds  of  them  and  all 
good  ones.  Also  JITNEY  jokes.  Moving  Picture, 
and  Stage  jokes.  Laugh  till  you  shake,  A  neat  colored 
covered  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS, 
iPIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  323 
SO.  NORWALK,  CONN, 


Cfak  Patalncf  in  colors  explains 
ITcC  UdUims  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
WagonB,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  nt 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  E  l.,Qtlinc>,l!L 


Pork  Production  Not  Dependent  OnC  orn 


WE  wonder  if  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas and  adjoining  states  realize 
that  a  poor  corn  crop  has  far 
less  influence  on  the  park  production  of 
a  state,  than  formerly.  The  assessors' 
returns  for  the  state  of  Kansas  show  a 
big  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  in 
the  state  as  compared  with  the  number 
following  the  dry  year  of  1913.  Between 
the  spring  of  1913  and  the  spring  of  1914 
the  decrease  as  reported  by  assessors  was 
176,921  head.  The  next  year  shows  an 
increase  of  357,019  head.  Of  course,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  following  so  dry 
a  year  as  1913  there  would  be  a  big  fall- 
ing off  in  hogs.  That  year  farmers  who 
had  hogs  were  compelled  to  ship  in  feed 
from  states  as  far  north  as  Minnesota. 
This  shrinkage  of  hogs  in  the  state,  how- 
ever, was  not  near  as  great  as  it  was 
following  the  dry  year  of  1901.  Follow- 
ing that  year  the  state's  hogs  fell  off 
from  something  over  two  million  to  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  shrinkage 
following  1013  was  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  great,  and  yet  in  the  year  1901 
Kansas  produced  over  42  million  bushels 
of  corn,  while  in  1913  the  production  was 
less  than  eighteen  and  a  half  million. 

It  is  evident  that  the  capacity  for 
pork  production  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged as  a  result  of  the  more  general 
use  of  grain  sorghums,  barley,  and 
alfalfa  as  hog  feed.  The  hog  has  ever 
been  one  of  our  most  profitable  farm 
animals,  but  for  a  good  many  years  it 
was  assumed  that  only  corn  growers 
could  make  use  of  the  hog  as  one  of  the 
farm  profit-makers.  This  widening  of 
the  use  of  this  most  profitable  animal 
has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  making 
farming  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
more  permanent  and  profitable. 

During  the  month  of  January  a  hun- 
dred carloads  of  hogs  have  gone  into  the 
Kansas  City  market  from  Colorado. 
None  of  these  hogs  has  been  fattened  on 
corn  and  yet  these  animals  have  been 
money-makers.  One  shipment  of  9- 
months-old  pigs,  averaging  241  pounds, 
brought  $7.55  a  hundred.  These  had 
been  fattened  entirely  on  skim  milk  and 
ground  kafir.  They  had  been  grown 
largely  on  alfalfa  pasture.  These  West- 
ern farmers  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  land,  and  now  that  they  have 
learned  that  grain  sorghums,  especially 
when  combined  with  skim  milk,  can  be 
used  as  successfully  in  fattening  hogs,  as 
can  corn,  pork  will  become  one  of  the 
staple  products.  That  this  is  taking 
place  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
liquidation  of  hogs  in  the  state  follow- 
ing the  dry  year  of  1913  was  much  less 
than  following  1901. 

The  Western  farmer  who  does  not 
grow  some  hogs  is  missing  one  of  his 
big  opportunities.  On  too  many  of  the 
farms  of  the  West  not  even  enough  hogs 
are  raised  to  supply  the  family  with 
pork.  Producing  merely  enough  for  the 
home  supply  would  be  a  big  source  of 
economy  as  it  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  paying  the  high  prices  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  packing  house  product. 


Hog  Prices  High. 

Live  stock  producers  should  be  able  to 
take  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
packers  have  not  been  able  to  control  the 
hog  market  as  was  so  freely  predicted 
they  would  do,  last  fall.  There  was 
every  indication  that  the  price  of  hogs 
would  be  hammered  down  until  there 
would  be  little  profit  in  them.  The  pack- 
ers take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  buy  their  product  cheap  and  when 
the  heavy  run  of  light  hogs  was  being 
made  in  the  early  fall,  it  looked  as 
though  they  would  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. They  evidently  made  a  slip  some- 
where in  their  plans  and  the  winter 
market  has  steadily  increased  until  hogs 
made  a  top  of  eight  cents  the  latter  part 
of  January.  Even  with  corn  as  high  as 
it  is  now  there  is  profit  in  selling  hogs 
at  these  prices. 


Cattle  Feeders  Discouraged. 

There  is  usually  more  full  feeding  of 
cattle  in  Missouri  than  in  Kansas.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  Farmers'  Week  in  that 
state,  the  general  tone  of  the  addresses 
given  at  the  meeting  of  live  stock  feed- 
ers, indicated  much  discouragement. 
Feeders  generally  seem  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  their  particular  phase  of  the  live 
stock  industry  is  being  injustly  op- 
pressed. The  live  stock  industry,  how- 
ever, is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  farm- 
ers in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  feeder  end  of  the  business 
can  be   dropped   out   entirely  without 


reacting  on  the  production  of  cattle.  It 
is  evident  there  will  have  to  be  some  sort 
of  readjustment  both  in  the  method  of 
feeding  and  in  system  of  marketing,  that 
will  give  the  feeder  a  fair  deal.  Feed- 
ers maintain  that  they  have  been  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  finishing  their  stock  so  that  they 
could  get  out  even  with  the  narrow  mar- 
gins that  have  prevailed  and  still  have 
lost  money.  In  common  with  feeders  all 
over  the  country,  this  Missouri  group 
feel  that  the  most  serious  thing  with 
which  they  have  to  contend  is  the  matter 
of  market  prices.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  transmitted  to  similar  or- 
ganizations in  other  states,  to  President 
Wilson  and  to  members  of  congress: 

"Whereas,  The  live  stock  industry  of 
the  corn  belt  is  fundamental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  corn  belt  and 
to  the  consumers  of  meats  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas,  This  great  industry  is  suffer- 
ing from  depression  because  of  unsatis- 
factory market  conditions; 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  we  favor  early 
action  by  congress  conferring  upon  the 
Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  duty  of  enforcing  a  uniform  system 
of  accounting  upon  all  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business  in  the  manufac- 
turing, buying  and  selling  of  food  prod- 
ucts, with  a  view  to  making  more  insis- 
tent a  proper  relation  between  demand, 
supply,  and  price; 

"That  we  favor  an  early  enactment  by 
congress  of  a  law  providing  for  the  stan- 
dardization of  agricultural  products; 

"That  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  respectfully  asked  to 
issue  frequent  public  reports  on  the  meat 
supply  of  the  United  States  as  it  now 
does  in  the  case  of  the  grain  supply; 

"And  that  we  favor  the  strictest  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-trust  laws." 


Giving  Medicine  to  Live  Stock. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  prop- 
erly administer  medicine  to  the  domestic 
animals.    Probably  no  other  animal  is 
more  difficult  to  drertch  than  is  a  hog. 
Many  a  hog  has  developed  inflammation  ; 
of  the  lungs  because  some  of  the  medi-  j 
cine  was  taken  into  the  lungs  while  the  j 
hog  was  struggling  in  its  efforts  to  get  j 
away  from  the  one  administering  the  \ 
dose.    In  giving  liquid  medicine  to  ani-  j 
mals,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  simple  i 
drenching  tube  by  using  a  piece  of  half-  j 
inch  rubber  hose  three  or  four  feet  long. 
To  one  end  of  this  should  be  attached  t 
a  tin  funnel  and  to  the  other  a  piece  of 
iron  or  brass  tubing  five  or  six  inches 
long.    In  using  this  the  metal  tube  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  animal's  mouth;  the 
funnel  should  be  elevated  and  the  medi- 
cine poured  into  it.   It  is  very  important 
that  the  head  of  the  animal  be  held  as 
naturally  as  possible.    If  raised  too  high 
they  are  much  more  apt  to  be  strangled. 
If  the  medicine  flows  too  rapidly  it  can 
be  checked  by  pinching  the  rubber  tube. 

We  have  seen  experienced  hog  men 
drench  a  hog  quite  successfully  by  using 
an  old  boot  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  toe. 


Breeding  for  Larger  Litters. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made 
that  pure  bred  hogs  do  not  produce  as 
large  litters  of  pigs  as  do  grades  or  more 
common  hogs.  If  this  ever  was  true  it 
is  not  so  now.  Breeders  of  pure  bred 
hogs  are  appreciating  the  fact  that  good- 
sized  litters  are  essential  to  profit  in 
pork-making.  There  may  have  been 
some  instances  in  which  other  points 
were  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
prolificacy  was  reduced,  but  such  condi- 
tion could  not  long  exist.  Where  a  sow 
raises  but  three  pigs  it  has  been  figured 
out  that  they  represent  a  cost  of  about 
five  dollars  each.  If  instead  of  raising 
three  she  raises  five,  the  initial  cost  on 
the  same  basis  would  be  approximately 
three  dollars  a  head,  and  a  very  prolific 
sow  capable  of  raising  ten  pigs  in  a  lit- 
ter, might  easily  so  reduce  the  initial 
cost  that  the  pig  would  not  cost  to  ex- 
ceed a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  sort  of  reasoning  why  the 
small  litters  are  unprofitable. 

Just  to  show  what  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  some  studies  were  made  by  j 
some  students  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, of  the  records  of  the  National 
Duroc  Jersey  Association.  The  compila- 
tions made  show  that  in  the  first  four 
volumes  the  average  size  of  litters  was 
9.29.  In  Volume  44  which  contains  pedi- 
grees filed  in  1913,  twenty  years  later 


Smooth  Potatoes 

With  usually  a  thirty  to  forty  per  cent, 
increase  yield  assured  to  every  grower  if 
he  will  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  potato 
scab  and  black-leg  by  using 

PORMfflD£ffyPE 

'         Farmer's  Triend 

the  official  Standard  seed  cleanser  to 
prevent  smuts  and  fungus;  flax  wilt  Po- 
tato scab  and  black-leg  once  in  the 
ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends cleansing  seeds  with  Formal- 
dehyde solution  to  prevent  spread  of  po- 
tato diseases  and  smuts  of  grain.  For- 
maldehyde in  pint  bottles  at  your  dealer, 
35  cents.  Big  illustrated  book  sent  free. 

PERTH  AMB0Y  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  5 


You  Can  Earn L 
NEW  MACHINE 


Many  are  doing  $3,000  a  year 
and  better  with    tins  new 
machine.    You    can  too. 
You  need  no  experience. 
We  teach  you  FREE  in  one  simple  lesson. 
Start  right  at  home.   Everywhere  there's 
plenty  or  money  and  big  cash  profits  waiting 
for  ambitious  men. 

THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

A  business  all  of  your  own.  Requires  little 
capital  and  grows  fast  into  a  real  factory — a 
real  manufacturer.  Open  a  Tire  Repair  Shop 
with  Haywood  Equipment.   Let  the  money 
roll  in.#  Auto  tires  need  mending  constantly. 
There  is  your  profit.  Owners  eager  to  give 
you  their  business.  It  means  a  saving  of 
money  to  them,  and  big  cash 
returns  for  you, 

JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  this  FREE  Book 
A  valuable  guide  to  power 
and  wealth.  It  gives  the  com- 
plete details.   How  to  start. 
How  to  succeed. 
Tells  all  about  your 

opportuoil,.     Shows      ♦  HorwooilTlreJlW 

how  easy  the  *  c  ,  „  _ 
work  can  be     *    E«"'P>"enl Conpoq 

done.   Shows  the  big  profit  in     *  |062  Capitol  Ave. 
this  new  field.   Write  for  it     q        Indianapolis,  Ind. 
today.    A  postcard  will  do.  ♦Gentlemen: 
Get  your  FREE  copy.  *      Please  Bend  me  yom 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT      ♦  do^ThU  oPco^e X^no, 

COMPANY                    #*  obligate  no  in  any  way. 
1 062  Capitol  Ave.  »  Nun  

INDIANAPOLIS  »* 

INDIANA  •  Address  , 


who  are  building 
Quality  into  their 
everyday  work,  need 
comfortable,  strong  over- 
garments.   Such  men  al- 
ways buy  and  wear 

FITZ  Overalls 

It  does  not  matter  what  size  or  shape 
you  are — there  is  a  Fitz  overall  made 
2  ust  to  your  e\ze  and  liking    If  your  re* 
grular  dealer  is  temporarily  out  of  your  \| 
size,  be  can  get  'em  in  24  hours  by  sending  to 
BURNHAH  MUNGER  ROOT  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Cheap  as  Wood  Ew^piZS 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers'  prices.  writ«  for  free  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    916   10th  St     Tent  Haute,  lad. 


ECONOMY 


Before  yon  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 

12^c.  per  rod.  Many  other  styles 
J  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
157  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


! EIDER  EVENERi 


2.3.  4,  5  and  6-Horse  Eveners 
For  Plows,  Wagons,  Etc. 


I 


Also  manufacture  Doablerrees^JjQY-  singletrees.  Neek- 
rokee.  Ladders  etc.  Insist  on  «»■  Beidcr  goods;  If 
yoor  dealer  can't  supply   yoa.  write  ae. 

HEIDER   MANUFACTURING  CO.,    Carroll.  Iowa 
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than  the  volumes  first  mentioned,  the 
average  size  of  the  litter  was  found  to 
be  9.43.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very 
small  increase,  but  if  this  rate  of  increase 
in  the  size  of  litters  prevailed  all  over 
the  United  States,  it  would  bring  about  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  pro- 
duced from  a  given  number  of  sows. 

Studies  into  the  records  of  other 
breeds — the  Poland  China,  for  example — 
has  shown  a  similar  tendency  toward 
larger  litters.  The  charge  cannot  be 
truthfully  made  that  pure  bred  hogs  are 
decreasing  in  prolificacy. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Silo  Brings  Comfort  to  the  Stock. 

One  progressive  step  leads  to  another 
on  the  live  stock  farm.  We  had  this 
brought  to  mind  last  week  through  the 
visit  of  a  farmer  from  Barton  County. 
This  man  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  He  went  back  to 
the  home  farm  and  took  up  its  manage- 
ment. We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
him  and  his  family  at  their  farm  several 
years  ago.  This  farm  had  been  con- 
ducted mainly  as  a  wheat  farm.  In  the 
course  of  our  recent  conversation  in  the 
office  we  inquired  as  to  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  were  informed  that  the  most 
recent  improvement  that  had  been  made 
was  a  cattle  shed  in  which  the  stock 
could  be  fed  silage.  This  brought  to 
mind  conditions  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  There  were  a  few  cattle  to 
be  fed  and  the  first  thing  that  had  to  be 
done  after  breakfast — and  it  was  a  cold, 
stormy  day — was  to  go  get  out  the  team, 
go  out  in  the  field  and  dig  out  some 
shocks  of  fodder  for  these  cattle.  We 
were  told  two  pit  silos  have  been  dug 
since  that  time,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  for  hauling  fodder  from  the 
field. 

Feeding  silage  even  in  the  open  yard 
is  a  big  improvement  over  the  old  way, 
but  having  taken  one  step,  this  young 
farmer  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
provided  a  shed  to  shelter  his  cattle  from 
the  cold,  stormy  weather,  while  eating. 
He  stated  that  he  found  it  a  great  source 
of  comfort  to  himself,  to  be  able  to  feed 
the  stock  without  getting  out  in  the 
cold. 

This  is  the  way  things  usually  work 
out  on  a  live  stock  farm.  To  be  profit- 
able, stock  must  be  fed  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  One  improve- 
ment will  lead  to  another  and  each  time 
the  capacity  of  the  farm  for  handling 
stock  profitably,  will  be  increased. 

This  farmer  is  planning  to  build 
another  pit  silo  the  present  year. 


Wintering  Horses  on  Roughage. 

On  most  farms  the  idle  work  horses 
are  fed  quite  largely  on  roughage  during 
the  winter  season.  This  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  as  the  horses  are  doing 
no  work  and  should  be  kept  on  the  cheap- 
est feed  that  will  carry  them  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition.  The  rough 
feeds  commonly  used  are  comparatively 
low  in  nutrients,  and  the  horses  must 
necessarily  eat  quite  large  amounts. 
The  horse  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  bulky  rations  as  are  cattle, 
and  when  fed  exclusively  on  these  coarse 
feeds,  such  as  straw  and  fodder,  they  are 
sometimes  affected  with  what  is  called 
"straw  colic."  It  is  in  reality  a  com- 
paction resulting  from  eating  so  much 
bulky,  dry  feed.  Where  alfalfa  or  silage 
is  a  portion  of  this  roughage  ration  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  trouble  of  this 
kind,  since  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  silage 
is  laxative  enough  in  character  to  over- 
come any  tendency  to  this  compaction. 
Where  these  feeds  are  not  fed  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  as  a  substitute  every 
few  days,  to  overcome  the  constipation, 
a  few  quarts  of  bran,  preferably  in  the 
form  of  a  warm,  wet  mash.  A  handful 
of  oil  meal  will  have  a  similar  effect. 


Better  Cattle  for  the  Farms. 

Probably  no  breed  of  cattle  have  been 
more  generally  grown  on  the  farms  the 
world  over,  than  Shorthorns.  Admirers 
of  this  breed  are  at  the  present  time  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  in  putting  forward 
their  favorites  as  the  real  dual-purpose 


cattle.  The  increasing  interest  in  grow- 
ing cattle  more  generally  on  the  smaller 
farms,  is  creating  a  demand  for  better 
bred  cattle  of  all  kinds.  The  "scrub" 
cow,  combined  with  lack  of  proper  feed- 
ing, especially  during  the  winter  season, 
has  been  a  serious  drag  on  cattle  im- 
provement. We  are  glad  to  note  the  re- 
newed activity  in  putting  forward  the 
merits  of  the  well-bred  animal  as  shown 
by  such  movements  as  the  organization 
of  the  Kansas  Angus  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, the  proposed  publication  of  the 
Shorthorn  Association  quarterly,  and 
others  of  like  nature. 

The  Shorthorn  Association  in  an- 
nouncing the  proposed  publication,  states 
that  it  will  be  devoted  to  furthering  the 
interest  of  this  breed  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. It  would  appear  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  specially  emphasize  the  dual- 
purpose  character  of  the  breed.  The 
material  which  will  appear  will  be  gath- 
ered and  edited  by  Frank  D.  Tomson,  a 
member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Tom- 
son  Brothers. 


Wanning  Feed  for  Hogs. 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  Im- 
proved Stock  Breeders'  Association,  H. 
B.  Walter,  who  is  exceptionally  success- 
ful in  feeding  hogs,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  warming  the  feed  in  cold 
weather.  For  this  purpose  a  feed  cooker 
is  a  useful  piece  of  equipment  on  the 
hog  farm.  There  is  no  merit  attached  to 
the  actual  cooking  of  feed  and  for  this 
reason  the  feed  cooker  fell  in  disrepute. 
If  used  simply  for  warming  the  feed, 
however,  profit  will  be  derived  from  the 
cooker.  Mr.  Walter  stated  he  always 
feeds  warm  feed  to  his  hogs  during  the 
winter  time,  that  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  results  he  secures  from  the 
warm  and  cold  feeds.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  a  hog  go  shivering  back  to  his  nest 
after  eating  some  cold  slop,  can  appreci- 
ate the  advantage  of  having  the  feed 
warmed.  The  animal  will  consume  a 
larger  amount,  eat  it  with  a  keener 
relish,  and  instead  of  running  back  to 
the  bed  will  take  some  exercise  in  the 
open.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important 
point  in  keeping  hogs  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition. Lack  of  exercise  is  responsible 
for  many  ills. 

A  resourceful  Minnesota  farmer  who 
did  not  have  a  feed  cooker  solved  the 
problem  of  warming  slop  for  his  hogs 
by  banking  his  feed  barrels  with  fresh 
manure  from  the  horse  barn.  The  heat- 
ing of  this  pile  of  manure  accomplished 
the  desired  results. 


Horse  Still  Staple  Product. 

The  production  of  high  class  draft 
horses  is  distinctly  a  farmers'  proposi- 
tion. This  type  of  horse  is  still  a  staple 
on  the  market  and  is  likewise  an  effici- 
ent source  of  power  on  the  farm.  On  a 
farm  where  big  active  drafters  are  grown 
and  used  for  farm  work,  the  cost  of  the 
power  can  be  quite  materially  reduced 
by  the  sale  of  surplus  animals.  On  such 
farms  the  geldings  should  all  be  sent  to 
market  when  they  reach  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years.  They  can  be  broken  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  and  from  that  time 
until  sold  will  more  than  pay  for  their 
keep. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  de- 
mand for  horses  would  decline.  The  de- 
mand for  inferior  horses  has  declined 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  real  drafter,  however,  has  steadily 
held  its  own  and  has  even  advanced  in 
value  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  value  of  the  averag  Kansas  horse  on 
January  1,  1915,  was  estimated  as  $110. 
This  value  is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production.  The  value  of  the  drafter 
such  as  is  in  demand  for  city  use,  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  average  Kansas 
horse.  Farmers  who  grow  horses  should 
by  all  means  use  as  brood  mares  animals 
of  the  drafty  type  and  should  mate  them 
to  good  draft  stallions.  By  following 
this  practice  and  feeding  the  colts  liber- 
ally, they  will  be  able  to  produce  a  type 
of  horse  that  will  command  a  price  on 
the  market  high  enough  to  return  a 
profit. 


THIS  IS  A  FAR  BETTER  WAY  TO  HAINDLE  CORNSTALKS 
THAN    TO    BURN    THEM,    AS    IS    SO    OFTEN  DONE 


The  Waterloo  Boy  Combined 
Tractor  and  Portable  Engine 

Cuts  the  labor  and  time  cost  of  farming.  Gives  you 
the  power  of  eight  good  horses  in  the  field  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  horse  power,  and  of  a  powerful  Portable  Engine 
with  power  enough  to  operate  your  Separator,  Thresher.etc! 

Plows  Eight  Acres  a  Day  at  a 
Fuel  Cost  of  18c  Per  Acre 

8  inches 


Pulls  three  14-inch  bottom  Power-Lift  Plows, 
deep,  in  heavy  soil,  and  with  power  to  spare 


Waterloo  Boy  Milk- 
ing Machine.  Awarded 
Gold  Medal  at  San 
Diego.  Cat.,  Aug.  1915. 


It  itself -steering when  plowing;  lightweight^ 


with  wide  wheels,  turns  in  25-foot  circle,  self-oil- 
ing, simple,  well  built  throughout  *■ 

Buy  your  tractor  now.  You  can  run  1 
the  belt  power  all  winter  and  have  the  I 
tractor  ready  to  do  your  spring  plowing  " 
Of  toon  as  the  weather  and  ground  are  right. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Cat-  . 
aloes  and  full  informa- 
tion on  the  Waterloo 
Boy  Machines.  State  in 
which  machine  you  are 
interested. 


Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Company 

1002  W.  3rd  Ave, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Waterloo  Boy  Kerosene-Gasoline  Engine.  The 

eatest  cheap- fuel  power  machine  on  the.  market. 


V  inner  of  three  gold  medals  at  International  Ex 
lions.  Reliable  winter  and  Bummer.   1  1-2  H 
12  H.  P. 


All  Waterloo  Boy  Ma-  Waterloo 

chines  Strongly  Guar  an-  Boy  cream 
teed  by  the  Biggest  En-  stap.e. 

gine  Factory  in  America,  sanitary,  strongly  built. 


Special  Sale 
Januarylfebruary 


Buggies 


and 


Engines 


We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early 
buyers  during  January  and  February  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  saving  in  the  purchase 
of  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  or  an  Economy  Engine 
than  you  can  make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seen  this 
special  proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Gasoline  Engine,  write  for  our 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition  No.  65K80. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Buggies,  write  for  our  special  Janu- 
ary and  February  offer  on  American  Beauty  Buggies  No.  65K80. 


Shipped  From  a  City  Near  You. 

We  carry  six  styles  of  American  Beauty  Buggies  and  a 
full  line  of  Engines,  Trucks,  Saw  Rigs,  Grinders  and 
Pumping  Outfits  in  fifteen  different  cities  and  we 
Ship  from  the  one  nearest  you. 

This  special  proposition 
good  during  Janu- 
ary and  Febru- 
ary only. 
Write  for  it 
today. 


ill 


Sears,Roebuck<o. 

Chicago,  111. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Even 
Heat  Makes 
Record  Hatches 

A/flLD,  moist,  even  heat  sent 

•  •  to  every  corner  of  the  hatch- 
ing: chamber  by  the  X-Ray  Duplex 
Central  Heating  Plant  heats  every  egg  ex- 
actly the  same.  Never  too  much  heat,  never 
too  little— X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  attends  to 
that. 

One  Gallon  of  Oil,  One  Filling 
Mrkes  the  Hatch  in  an 

X-Ray  Incubator 

1  Fill  the  bipr  tank  just  once— that'3  enough 
for  the  entire  hatch.    No  fussing  to  fill 
a  tank  every  day.  No  danger  of  hatch 
becoming  chilled. 

Get  Book  Free 

and  study   X-Ray  construction. 
One  reading  of  the  book  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  X-Ray  is 
built  along  the  right  lines. 
Scientifically  correct  in  every 
detail  and  backed  by  years 
of  Incubator  know-how. 

Express  Prepaid 

on  X-Ray  Incubators 
and  Brooders  to 
practically  all 
points.  Post- 
card brings 
book  No. 
64 


X.Ray 
Brooders 

Built  on 
same  scien- 
tific lamp- 
l  -  c  e  n  t  e  r 
plan.  Sanitary, 
rat'proof,  evenly 
heated.  Give  chicks 
the  best  start — raise 
largest  percentage. 

The  X-Ray 
Incubator  Company 
Dept    64        Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Mrs.  C.F.  Merrick, Lockney.Tex.* 
with  her  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Big 
Hatching-  Contest.  She  placed  148 
eggs  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  get  these  famous 
winners,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood, 


l^fl  Egg  Incubator  \ 
■  ■t  U  Chick  Brooder  J 


WINS 

In  £  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


$10 


BOTH 
FOR 

If  ordered  together.  30daysB_«;_m 
trial,  10-year  Guarantee.  ~  „  .ff1* 
Order  direct  from  thia  advertise*  Paid 
merit— money  back  if  not  satis-  rtf 
factory.    Incubator  is  coveredS 
with  galvanized  iron, triple  walls.  KOCKIGS 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  test- 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run. 
The   Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

Incubator  Co. 
,  Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


Beginners  hatch  like  experts  with 
this  wonderful  Kayo  Incubator — 
and  on  1  gal.  of  oil  and  1  li  ling  of 
tank.  That'B  because  of  Its  center 
heat,  glass  top.  simplicity  and  15 
other  big  feature..  Get  our  catalog 
and  money-making  book— FREE. 
RAYO  INC.  CO.,  U.  D.5ti.S254  Omaha.  Neb. 


Home-Made  Brooders 

BTooders  with  warm  dirt  floors  save  incu- 
bator chocks.  Any  brooder  can  be  changed 
to  this  kind.  Send  us  five  to  eight  names 
Of  friends  who  use  incubators  and  we  v/ill 
tell  you  just  how  to  change  your  old  brooder 
or  to  build  these  from  an  ordinary  box.  We 
will  also  tell  vou  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 
THIS  WILL  SAVE  YOU  $100.00  THIS  SUM- 
MER. SEND  NAMES  TODAY. 
RAISAI.I.   REMEDY   CO.,  Blackwell,  Okla. 


New  Principles  In  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,   ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Handy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple, easy  tooperate.  Nochaneeformlstakes, 
pimply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  aoA 
J*ee'fl  famous  Oermozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

«KO.  H.  IKE  COMPANY. 
 203  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  "  f632  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  |  contains  scientific  facta  on  white 'diarrhoea 

And  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch."  'All  poultry  raisers  Bhouid  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
for  one  of  tbeso  valuable  l'  KKE  hooks. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  8£¥ 

unlmnA  Got  wioter  effffa.  Keep 
AND  SQUABS  >"'ltl>;  fowls.  Save  your 
W1V  IIMUnilU  chicks.   Our  Big  Boo*  Toll. 

How.  Show,  fowta  Id  natural  colors,  how  to  feed 
for  efftra. select  beat  layera.Dlana  for  houBea.FREE* 

Crescent  Poultry  Farms,Boi55  2Dk  Moines,  lewi 


Cfl  BDCrnC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
DUDnCCUd  Free-New  100-page 
I  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  jeese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  tardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book, 
ft.  F.HEUBERTCO.,  Box8l5     Mankato,  Minn. 


Incubators    and  Brood 


A  S  to  the  desirability  of  owning  and 
/\  limning  an  incubator,  there  are 
hardly  two  opinions  these  days  of 
progressive  policies.  If  you  desire  early 
chicks,  and  all  breeders  of  the  large  va- 
rieties want  them,  you  must  have  an 
incubator,  in  order  to  have  time  enough 
to  raise  them  to  maturity  by  the  time 
of  the  fall  fairs  and  winter  shows.  If 
you  want  early  broilers,  and  all  who 
sell  them  want  them  early,  for  then  is 
the  time  that  they  get  a  good  price  for 
them,  then  you  must  use  an  incubator. 

The  old  hen  won't  sit  and  hatch  eggs 
until  she  gets  ready,  and  that  is  not 
until  she  has  laid  her  clutch  of  eggs.  If 
your  hens  are  extra  good  layers  it  takes 
them  all  the  longer  time  before  they  are 
ready  to  hatch  chickens,  and  yet  it  is 
chicks  from  these  good,  persistent  layers 
that  you  need  to  perpetuate  your  good- 
laying  strain.  But  you  can't  hatch  them 
without  an  incubator,  for  a  good,  persis- 
tent laying  hen  has  no  time  to  hatch 
chickens.  With  an  incubator  you  are 
not  forced  to  depend  on  the  whims  and 
Caprices  of  a  setting  hen  as  to  the.  time 
of  incubating  your  chicks.  You  can 
start  at  your  own  time  and  quit  ,  when 
you  get  ready. 

With  a  hen  you  must  set  her  when 
she  is  broody,  and  she  will  often  quit 
before  the  chick  is  out  of  the  shell.  You 
can  set  an  incubator  in  real  cold  weather, 
for  you  can  place  it  in  the  house  or  in 
the  cellar;  but  the  hen  must  necessarily 
be  set  in  the  poultry  house  or  in  the 
barn,  and  the  eggs  are  often  chilled  and 
sometimes  frozen  under  her.  Great  num- 
bers of  chicks  at  a  time  are  impossible 
when  depending  on  hens  to  hatch  them, 
for  when  you  call  on  the  hen  to  do  the 
hatching,  you  curtail  the  source  of  your 
egg  supply.  You  need  the  layers  to  pro- 
duce the  eggs,  and  if  some  of  them 
should  get  broody,  you  can  soon  break 
them  up  and  get  them  to  laying  again. 
"But  it  takes  money  to  buy  an  incu- 
bator," you  say.  So  it  does.  It  also 
takes  money  to  buy  and  keep  a  dozen 
setting  hens.  Let  us  figure  a  little.  It 
will  take  twelve  hens  to  brood  150  eggs. 
They  are  worth  from  50  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar each,  or  say  $6  to  $12.  A  good,  re- 
liable 150-egg  incubator  can  now  be 
bought  for  about  twelve  dollars,  and  it 
will  last  with  good  care  for  twenty 
years.  It  costs  less  money  for  kerosene 
to  run  it,  than  it  does  to  feed  12  setting 
hens.  There  is  only  one  incubator  to 
watch,  and  you  can  put  it  in  the  most 
convenient  place  for  you,  in  the  kitchen, 
dining  room  or  spare  bed  room.  Twelve 
hens  to  watch  means  twelve  chores  to 
attend  to;  twelve  mouths  to  feed  and 
watch;  twelve  nests  to  guard  against 
rats,  weasels,  skunks  and  maybe  egg- 
sucking  dogs;  and  all  this  worry  and 
bother  must  be  away  from  the  house, 
out  somewhere  that  requires  serious  ex- 
posure at  times  to  reach.  The  result  of 
the  work  of  twelve  hens  is  always  a 
matter  of  precarious  question.  The  re- 
sult of  an  incubator's  work  is  practically 
certain.  You  can  control  the  machine. 
You  cannot  very  well  control  twelve 
hens,  many  of  them  cranky  ones.  The 
work  is  much  less  with  an  incubator  and 
the  expense  is  less.  As  to  the  advan- 
tages a  brooder  over .  a  hen  in  raising 
chicks,  nearly  all  those  who  have  tried 
both  methods  will  declare  in  favor  of  the 
brooder.  One  great  advantage  in  a 
brooder  is  that  you  can  have  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  chicks,  all  of  uniform 
size  and  age,  whereas  with  hens  the 
chicks  are  hatched  at  different  dates  and 
are  of  all  sizes.  With  brooders  you  are 
not  troubled  with  lice,  as  you  are  with 
hens,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  with 
brooders  is  much  less,  for  you  have  the 
chicks  under  your  control,  than  with 
hens  when  they  are  allowed  to  roam  all 
over  creation.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  those  who  raise  chicks  in  brooders 
have  no  trials  or  troubles  to  perplex 
them,  for  they  have,  and  they  must  give 
the  chicks  extra  good  care  and  attention, 
but  not  as  much  as  they  would  have  to- 
give  in  caring  for  a  dozen  hens  and  their 
broods.  If  you  have  never  used  an  incu- 
bator or  brooder,  we  would  advise  you  to 
try  one  this  season  and  see  if  you  do  not 
have  better  results  than  with  the  setting 
hen. 


Eggs  that  are  required  for  hatching 
purposes  should  be  gathered  several 
times  a  day  during  cold  weather,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  get  chilled. 


ers 


The  egg-eating  habit  is  often  formed 
by  eggs  being  left  in  the  nests  during 
cold  weather  till  they  crack  open,  when 
they  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  liens. 
The  hens  will  then  get  to  breaking  other 
eggs  as  fast  as  laid,  and  keep  it  up  all 
the  season. 


If  you  have  any  considerable  quantity 
of  eggs  to  market,  it  will  pay  to  assort 
them  as  to  size  and  color,  for  the  market 
pays  from  two  to  eight  cents  per  dozen 
more  for  eggs  of  uniform  size,  color  and 
quality. 


When  fertile  eggs  are  wanted  in  the 
winter,  the  hens  should  have  plenty  of 
oats,  both  dry  and  sprouted,  with  clover 
or  -  alfalfa  in  abundance,  either  fed  as 
hay,  or  cut  fine  and  mixed  in  the  mash. 


Plenty  of  exercise  is  very  essential  in 
the  poultry  yard.  If  the  fowls  are  forced 
to  work  for  what  they  eat,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  them  getting  over  fat.  The 
laying  hen  is  not  the  fat  one,  but  the  one 
that  is  converting  the  surplus  food  into 
material  for  eggs.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
hen  gets  fat  in  the  busy  yard  where 
there  is  plenty  of  litter  and  grain  hidden 
beneath.  Keep  them  working  and  they 
will  lay  plenty  of  eggs,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  in  the  best  possible  physical 
condition. 


S45.000.000  LOSS 
YEARLY  FROM  BAD  EGGS 


CAUSE 
or  loss 


SHRINKAGE 

BLOOD 

RINGS 

ROTTEN 

EGGS 

BREAKAGE 

DIRTY 

EGGS' 

MOLD 

5 
5 

a* 

2 

2 


BEFORE 

too 

ORDER 


WAIT! 

Seed  or  Nursery  Slock  let  me  send  you  our 
wonderful,  new,  different  and  original  four- 
)  color  seed  book— an  eye  opener — the  Royal 
Purpte  Grand  Champion  line  of  pure  tested 
field  and  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  also 
i  fruit  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  etc.,  at  new,  sur- 
jprisingly  low  prices. 

REMEMBER  Nothing  is  so  (food  but  what 
>  ncmci"Dcn  it  can  be  better.  Thousands 

ll_^Si_-™2L  who  nave  bought  trom  other  firms  for  ten 
id  twenty  years  tell  us  we  give  better 
needs  at  lower  prices.  Investigate.  Get 
our  book.  Try  our  seeds  and  nursery 
stock.  You  will  say  the  same  thing.  All 
I  ask  you  to  do  is  just  get  our  book,  look 
over,  try  our  seeds—be  your  own  judge. 

Galioway  Bros.  &  Co.,  Oepf,«Mi  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


MB  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  Atl  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  o£  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Oyer  700  illustrations  of  vega. 
tables  and  flowers.  Send.yGurs 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHU  K  WAY,  Rock?  ord.  III. 


Careful  breeding  Is  sure  to  count  in 
poultry  raising.  At  the  hatching  time  it 
is  demonstrated  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
chicks  in  color,  shape  and  markings. 
Later  on  when  the  birds  are  nearly  ma- 
ture this  same  thing  will  hold  true. 
With  poorly  bred  birds  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  offspring  and  one  can 
place  no  dependence  on  the  result  of  a 
mating.  If  you  wish  to  secure  birds 
that  will  produce  their  like,  you  must 
get  those  that  have  been  bred  along  right 
lines  for  several  generations.  You  can- 
not build  up  a  strain  in  one  season,  or  a 
poultry  reputation  in  one  year. 


It  is  better  for  the  beginner  to  sell 
his  surplus  birds,  even  those  which  are 
first  class,  for  what  he  can  get,  than  to 
put  a  fancy  price  on  them  that  he  cannot 
get,  and  then  finally  sell  at  market  price. 
A  beginner  was  once  offered  a  fair  price 
for  some  cockerels,  but  refused  the  offer, 
only  to  keep  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  finally  sold  them  to  the  butcher  for 
market  fowls.  The  beginner  without  an 
advertising  reputation  can  never  com- 
mand the  prices  for  birds  that  the  breed- 
ers of  repute  can.  This  means  that  the 
beginner  should  start  an  advertising 
campaign  and  grow  into  prominence.  He 
cannot  do  it  by  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel. 


If  you  have  something  to  sell,  you 
must  let  the  public  know  about  it.  Eggs 
for  table  use,  and  ordinary  fowls  for  the 
market,  can  be  sold  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  eggs  for  hatching  and 
fancy  breeding  stock  can  only  be  dis- 
posed of  by  advertising  them.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  stock  around  home,  but  the  prices 
are  generally  very  poor,  as  your  stock  is 
not  appreciated  at  home  so  much  as  it  is 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  better  medium 
for  advertising  your  surplus  stock  and 
eggs  for  hatching  than  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Kansas  Farmer,  for  it 
goes  into  the  hands  of  people  who  know 
the  need  of  new  blood  for  their  stock, 
and  who  arc  always  on  the  lookout  for 
opportunities  to  buy  what  they  need. 
You  may  have  the  best  fowls  in  the 
world  for  sale,  but  if  those  who  want  to 
buy  such  do  not  know  that  fact,  how  are 
you  or  they  to  profit?   The  only  way  to 
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WHITE  SWEET  S 

CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN — INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.    Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
!    mense  crops,  worth  from  S50  to  S125  per  acre.   Easy  to 
I    start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  our 
Bi"  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 
!    scarified  hulled  sweet  clover.   We  can  save  you  money 
!    on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.    Sample  Free. 

A.  A.  BERKY  SSED  CO.,    BOX967      CLARtNDA,  IOWA 


EVER      E E 1 1 S 

pi  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stoci, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where. From  51  to  SIO  perhundred. 
Hill's  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.  1855. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2210  Evergreen  Specialists 


Free  for  Testing 


A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  big,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plaut  A  postal 
will  brine  the  plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETERITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
seed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailing  expense 
or  not,  as  yon  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766  Osage,  Eowa. 

-J 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  perlOO:  Concord  Grapes  $2. 00  per  100;  Dunlap 


Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everythingin  Fruit  trees,  gmtk-  rt-i-lj,— 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.   Send  for  our  rice  VtdldlUg 


HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSED ALE,  KANSAS. 


RELIABLE 
WINFIELD 


TREES 


PUKE-BRED — TRUE  TO  NAME 
Direct  from  Grower  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 

COOPER  &  ROGERS 

Box  "A"  Winfield,  Kansas. 


SEED 
Potatoes 
Seed 
Corn 


Onion  sets  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden 

seed.    Send  for  our  catalog.     It  is  free. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Don't  you  want  strawberries  all 
summer?   AU  it  takes  to  know  how 
to  get  them  is  to  send  for  my  big  3- 
colored  book  on  how  to  grow,  pick 
and  pack  strawberries.  A  handsome  | 
free  booklet  sent.  Write  today  to 
J.  A.  BAUER.  Judsonla.  Ark. 
Lock  Box  No.  38,  Dept.  K. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.   Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape.  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Sporicide 


SURE  CURE  FOR 


Smut 


oats.     Simple  to 
treat.    Sent  direct  on 
trial  where  we  have  no  agent.  Free  booklet.  Local  agents 
wanted     Established  1905. 

SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.     -     ATLANTA,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.     Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.     It  tells  all. 
-TOITN   D.   ZII.LER.  HIAWATHA,  KANSAS 
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Do  You  Live  in  Zone  2 


If  yon  do.  you  have  something  coming  to  you,  and  it 
will  pay  you  to  write  and  ask  ua  about  it.  Or  if  you 
already  have  our  big  catalog  this  year,  look  on  page  lit 
and  you  will  find  a  mighty  interesting  offer.  If  you 
haven't  the  catalog,  write  for  one  at  once. 

You  Are  Our  Kind  of  People 

The  people  that  we  can  do  the  most  good,  ana  the 
country  that  is  easiest  for  us  to  reach,  is  Zone  2,  shown 
on  the  map  above. 

We  can  do  the  rest  of  the  country  a  lot  of  pood  and 
we  want  their  business,  but  you  people  in  Zone  2,  live  in 
the  best  part  of  the  world,  and  we  can  serve  you  Quick- 
est, have  the  best  success  with  our  seeds. 

We  want  your  seed  business,  and  are  going  to  make  It 
eo  easy  for  you  to  trade  with  us  that  you  can't  stay  away. 

Field  Pays  the  Freight  on 
All  Kinds  of  Seeds 

to  any  point  in  Zone  t.  Or  if  it's  small  enough,  we  send 
by  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid.  I  want  you  to  spread 
the  word,  that  "Field  Pave  the  Freight."  If  the  B.  R. 
agent  collects  charges  we  will  refund  it  to  you. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs.  Here 
Are  a  few  you  may  want: 

Seed  Cora       Sweet  Clover     Sweet  Potatoes 
Alfalfa  Seed    Sudan  Graut      Garden  Seeds 
Clover  Seed    Flower  Seed       Everbearing  Berne* 

Our  Catalog  Is  Free 

Write  for  one  at  once,  and  I'll  send  you  also  a  free 
sample  copy  of  Seed  Sense,  the  best  little  magazine  on 
earth.  Seed  samples  are  also  free,  and  advice,  such  as  it 
is.  Tel]  me  your  troubles.  Write  for  catalog  anyway. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company 
Box  55  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

P.  S.  By  a  Special  Dispensation  the  rest  of  Iowa  has 
been  admitted  to  the  special  privileges  of  Zone  2.   H.  F. 


Cusliinan  light  Weight  Four 

Farmers"  Handy  Truck 


Cushrnan  Light  Weight  Engines  (jSf/g^ 
are  the  most  useful  for  farm  word.  \5r 

Built  to  run  without  trouble  and  to  do  ys\ 
(mm  things  no  other  engines  do.  Throttle  \#> 
Jj£  Governed,  quiet  and  steady.  Schebler  ^jlT 
ftm  Carburetor  and  Friction  ClutchPulley.  MM 
^rf  May  be  run  at  any  speed  —  speed 
Ha  changed  while  running.  Perfectly  bal-  fiM 
anced  —  almost  no  friction.  Very  IiqM  weight. 

190   lbs.;  8  x-tfssv 


<sf* 


®and  easy  to  move  around. 
Four  H.  P.  weighs  only 
190    lbs.;  8 
(Si  H.  P.  only 
»^  320  lbs.  Sizes 


Ten-year 
Guarantee. 
Engine  Book 
sent  FREE. 
Cushrnan 
Motor  Works 
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Lincoln,  Nebraska, 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 


'  introduced  byus  last  year 
has  proved  a  great  sue-' 
cess  everywhere  and  a 
most    wonderful  floral 
;  novelty.  It  isaCelosiaof 
•  new  form  and  easygrowth 
Plants  throw  out  scores 
of  branches  bearingballs 
i^  of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.    Also  many 
laterals    with  smaller 
heads,  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  form  in 
June  but  none  fade  be- 
fore frost,  continuing  to 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderful  crimson-scar- 
let color,  very  showy  and 
succeeds  anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10c.  3  for  25c,  together  with  new 
TRAILING    PETUNIA  AND    ANNUAL  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free.  „  , 

Our  Bte  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free.  Write  for  it. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILES,  Inc..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


The  Winfield  Raspberry 

Now   being   planted   by  the 
thousands  commerciatIy---b  e- 
cause  it  lives  and  thrives  and 
pays  through  every  western 
condition  and  in  all  soils--- 
does  not  winter-kill,  and 
yields  big  reerularly  in  sp  ce 
of  summer  drouth—origi- 
nal  patch   has  produced 
nine  crops  without  a  fail- 
ure. You  can  do  as  well- 
easily.     Send  today  for 
full  particulars.  Folder, 
Prices  and  Big  Fruit 
Rook  telline  all  about  this 
wonderful  berry---bow  to 
raise  it---how  it's  larger, 
finer, better  fruit.  Nets  you 
$1  to  $1 .50  more  per  crate.   No  chartre.  just  send  your  name. 

The  Winfield  Nurseries  402  Court  St.  Winfield  Kan. 


BERRY  ON  QUA1ER,  AC" aL  SIZE 


SWEET  CLOVER 


Big  money  in  sweet  clover.  Enrich-  \ 
ee  your  ground.  A  money-maker. 
Also  Tested  Alfalfa.  Clover.  Alsike, 
Grass  Seed,  etc. ,  cheap.   Get  our  low" 


.  field,  etc.  Calloway  Bros. 
*  Co.,  Depl.  217  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  vellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPI-KA,  KAN. 


do  is  to  advertise  the  fact.  Advertising 
is  a  necessity,  and  can  be  made  to  pay 
large  profits;  so  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  public  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 


The  problem  of  providing  pure  drink- 
ing water  for  the  chickens  during  very 
cold  weather  is  a  hard  one  to  solve.  Few 
poultry  houses  are  so  warm  as  to  pre- 
vent water  from  freezing  in  them,  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  water  several 
times  during  the  day.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  warm  the  water  a  little,  so 
as  to  keep  it  from  freezing  as  long  as 
possible.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer 
the  main  requisite  is  to  keep  the  drink- 
ing water  pure,  and  to  do  this  the  drink- 
ing pan  should  be  so  placed  as  to  pre- 
clude the  hens  from  scratching  any  filth 
into  it.  The  pan  should  be  placed  on  a 
hox  some  six  or  eight  inches  high,  in  the 
alleyway  of  the  poultry  house  so  the 
hens  can  reach  the  water  through  the 
slats  of  the  pen.  When  the  question  of 
pure  water  is  settled,  the  question  of 
disease  will  also  be  settled  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  the  germs  of  disease  are  pro- 
pagated more  by  impure  water  than  by 
anything  else. 


It  pays  to  get  the  best  kerosene  oil  for 
use  in  incubators.  Prices  do  not  always 
govern  quality  in  oils,  and  an  inferior 
article  is  sometimes  foisted  upon  one  be- 
fore he  knows  it.  When  an  oil  smokes 
in  an  incubator  lamp  it  becomes  a  nui- 
sance, but  it  can  be  treated  so  as  to  give 
little  trouble.  Half  a  cupful  of  fine  salt 
put  into  each  quart  of  oil,  allowing  it  to 
settle  for  a  day  or  more,  is  the  simple 
recipe.  Allow  the  oil  to  remain  quiet 
for  the  time  mentioned  and  then  pour 
off  into  the  lamp.  Then  put  a  small 
piece  of  gum  camphor  in  the  lamp,  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  there.  Sometimes 
certain  brands  of  oil  will  give  more  or 
less  trouble.  Treated  as  above  you  will 
be  well  pleased  with  the  results.  This 
smoking  of  the  oil  is  a  different  propo- 
sition from  the  smoking  of  the  lamp  by 
the  wick  being  too  high  or  too  uneven. 
That  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  wick,  and  that  must  be  done 
as  soon  as  discovered,  or  there  is  danger 
of  soot  collecting  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  an  explosion  of  the  lamp  or  to  set 
the  incubator  on  fire. 


Importance  of  Size  and  Shape  of  an  Egg. 

Much  has  been  said  about  high  records 
made  by  hens  in  the  egg  laying  contests 
as  well  as  records  made  by  hens  in  the 
yards  of  poultry  breeders.  The  number 
of  eggs  produced  is  not  all  that  should 
be  considered,  for  an  egg  to  be  of  value 
should  bo  of  good  size  and  shape,  and  be 
covered  with  a  sound,  smooth  shell. 

It  is  indeed  very  fortunate  for  the 
poultry  industry  that  hens'  eggs  are  all 
so  near  the  same  size.  The  eggs  of  the 
different  breeds  in  the  contest  at  this 
place  varied  in  weight  from  2.03  ounces 
to  2.29  ounces,  while  the  hens  themselves 
averaged  in  weight  from  3.12  pounds  to 
6.36  pounds,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  hens  whose  eggs  averaged  2.03 
ounces  averaged  5.75  pounds,  while  the 
ones  whose  eggs  averaged  2.29  ounces 
averaged  only  3.40  pounds  each.  In 
fact,  we  find  that  the  size  of  the  hen  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  size  of  an 
egg.  A  four  pound  hen  will  lay  an  egg 
the  same  size  as  an  eight  pound  hen. 

After  studying  the  poultry  business 
from  every  angle,  one  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg  is  the 
one  thing  all  breeders  can  work  for,  for 
it  is  the  only  thing  in  common  with  all 
breeds  and  varieties. 

In  poultry  shows,  the  breeders  of  the 
various  breeds  and  varieties  cannot  enter 
a  free-for-all  competition  on  size,  shape, 
color,  comb,  earlobps,  shanks,  or  any 
other  characteristic,  for  they  are  not  the 
same  with  different  breeds,  but  the  size 
and  shape  of  all  eggs  should  be  the  same. 
Therefore,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  in  breed- 
ing. 

An  ideal  egg  should  be  an  oblong  oval 
slightly  tapering  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  should  weigh  2  1/6  ounces,  or 
26  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Egg  markets 
require  them  to  weigh  at  least  24  ounces 
to  the  dozen.  Eggs  of  this  size  and  shape 
are  the  correct  size  to  fill  the  standard 
egg  case  filler,  and  if  incubated,  will 
give  better  results  than  where  various 
sizes  and  shapes  are  incubated  together. 
The  old  idea  that  round  eggs  hatch  pul- 
lets and  the  long  eggs  hatch  cockerels  is 
incorrect,  for  a  hen  lays  uniformly 
shaped  eggs  regularly  which  hatch  ap- 
proximately an  equal  number  of  cockerels 
and  pullets. 

Nothing  can  be  told  from  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  egg  whether  it  is  fertile  or 
infertile,  or  whether  it  would  hatch  a 
cockerel  or  a  pullet,  but  the  shape  of  an 
egg  is  a  characteristic  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring.  Therefore,  use 
as  breeders  only  the  hens  which  produce 
eggs  of  correct  size  and  shape. — Missouri 
Experiment  Station. 


EL  H.  Johnson 


%V£J0V&  2/jeo/iaO 

THIS  was  what  OldTrusty  {IfS 

Incubator  did  for  Bessie  ^SLw 
Warren  of  Tryon,  Neb.  Pretty 
good  record  don't  you  think  i\  And  when 

you  consider  that  youcan  gelniirl Trusty  /  \ 

for  less  than  $10,  it's  a  prettjnaow  cost  I  I 

per  year  of  service.   Back  of  V  / 

OldTrusty  $ 

there's  20  years  of  Johnson  "know  how"  I 
plus  the  experience  of  about  650. COO  %  1 
satisfied  owners.    Hundreds  of  thou- 
sand:'  ol  more  owners  than  any  ^M*w 
other.  Makes  big  hatches  easy  in  cold 
est  weather. 

Freer) 


Write  for  This 
136-Page  Book 


and  let  me  tell  you  why  chicken 
profits  come  so  easy  with  Old 
Trusty.  Still  less  than  $10,  freight 
paid  east  of  Rockies— a  little  more 
farther  west.  Write  today. 

H.  H.JOHNSON 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co. 

Clay  Center.  Neb. 
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Tested  Field  Seed  111 ^ 
g  Famous  Samples  lUv 


For  10  cents  we  will  gladly  mail  you  one  generous  package, 
enough  for  a  good  trial  each  of  5  famous  farm  seeds,  together 
with  our  big  new  1916  catalog.    Catalog  is  free. 

Sudan  Grass  SssvU*^ 

m^m^^m^b  thrives  in  any 
soil,  whether  rainfall  is  ample  or  limited.  Yields 
400  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  one  to  two 
tons  of  hay  to  each  catting.  Can  be  cot  three  or  | 
four  times  a  season. 

a   Greatest  drouth  resister.  30 
r  €l[f:rit«l  to  BO  days  earlierthan  Kaffir 
Corn.  Yields  30  to  60  bush- 


Sweet  Clover 


Kaw  Chief  Corn 


Genuine  White 
Blossom.  Grows 
anywhereon  soil 

that  will  grow  little  else.  Improves  run  down,  badly 
washed  fields.  Makes  good  nay  and  fine  pastures. 
New  crop,  cleaned  and  tested. 

Grown  on  our 
own  Kansas 
pure  seed 


farm.  Matures  in  95  to  100  days.  Yields  regularly  76 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  foliage. 

Dwarf  Milo  Maize 

Straight  neck.   Drouth  resisting.   White  or  yellow. 
60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.   Earlier  and  more  pro- 
*  active  than  Kaffir  or  Crook -neck  Milo.   3  to  6 
feet  high.   Straight  neck  is  a  great  advantage 
in  gathering  seeds  and  cutting  heads. 


tity  t 


els  to  the  acre.  Makes  fine  ensilage. 

Each  of  these  five  packages  contains  a  liberal  quan~ 
f  of  the  choicest  tested  seed.   Send  10c  today. 

with  $5.00  | 
Orders. 

These  books  of  ready  reference,  Barteldes'  Farm 
Guide  or  Barteldes'  Cook  Book,  sent  free  with 
$5.00  orders. 


Books  Free 


D  \  OTIT1  FfclTC  CFrn  tT*i\  707  Massachosetts  St., 
£>/\K  £  JLil-iilIlii3    s3  Hi  Hi  LP    \s%3»   Cawrence,  ■  Kansas. 

 Oldest  Seed  House  West  of  the  3Tississippi  River.   Established  49  Years. 

Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets  —  High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
,_  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
vjTjj  surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
Ls\  present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenue  forthe  producer. 
(5)       In  Western  Canada  yon  will  find  good  markets,  splendid  echools.  ex- 
vl     \/A  ceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  climate,  and  other  great  attractions. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphl»t  and  ask  for  reduced  railway 
rates,  information  :  j  to  beet  locations,  etc.  Address 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

3012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Canadis*"  government  Agent. 


100,000  Customers 
On  Our  List 


Trees  of  All  Kinds  gfsg: 


He?1 


low  prices.  Full  assortment  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Small 
Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
A  Few  Prices:  Apple  6c:  Peach  8c;  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry  15c  each, 
all  grafted;  Concord  Grapes,  $2  per  100.  Freight  paid  on  tree  and  plant 
orders  of  $10  or  more.  .... 

Held,  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  ^i^t^^ 

r field  and  garden.  Full  line  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Com, 
Oats.  Barley,  Millet,  Sorghum  Alfalfa,  Clovers  of  all  kinds.  Grass 
Seeds,  Minnesota-grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Our  seeds  comply  strictly 
with  the  state  laws  in  regard  to  purity  and  germination. 

1916  Garden  Book  Free  ^^St^^tS^S^  «SSSi 

both  trees  and  seeds.   It  will  help  yem  in  planning  _^»<^Tm»^EJ^^ 
your  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden  Planting.      ^^AVj^P^  6  SEED  HOUSE 

Write  for  your  copy.  ^^VAli^         BOX  248  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


Attention  Homeseekers 

Forty  thousand  homeseekers  and  land  in- 
vestors" from  the  Central  Western  States  and 
surrounding  territory,  would  join  the  line  of 
inarch  to  Colby,  Thomas  County,  Kansas, 
before  the  first  of  March,  1916,  could  they 
but  partially  realize  the  bountiful  paying 
farm  crops  that  have  been  harvested  from 
our  fields  during  the  past  few  years. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Thomas  County 
Wheat  land  have  not  only  paid  the  price  of 
the  land,  but  annually  doubly  paid  the  past 
two  vears,  and  the  condition  of  our  winter 
wheat  for  1916  is  the  very  best  ever  known. 
The  choicest  farms  and  lands,  $10  to  $25  per 
acre.  . 

AVrite  for  our  large  pictorial  booklet  and 
descriptive  price  list  of  our  own  lands. 
Thirty  years  a  resident  of  Thomas  County, 
Kansas. 

JOHN  ACKARD  &  SON,  COLBY,  KANSAS 

Texas  Farm  Bargains 

I  have  over  a  hundred  tracts  of  about  100 
acres  each,  good  land,  in  Atascosa  and  Live 
Oak  counties,  the  fastest  growing  counties 
In  South  Texas,  which  I  will  sell  at  from 
$15  to  $25  an  acre.  I  will  sell  any  tract  for 
a  cash  payment  of  $250  and  for  the  balance 
take  long-time  notes,  on  or  before,  at  an 
extremely  low  rate  of  interest.  I  have  the 
best  proposition  in  Texas  and  would  like  a 
chance  to  prove  it  to  you.  Write  for  full 
information  to 

HARRY  HTJ1AN 

200  Central  Trust  Bids.,  San  Antonio,  Te*«e 

LISTEN  ! 

A  section  of  land,  level,  first  class  soil, 
near  the  booming  town  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
population  18,000.  Land  all  fenced.  400  acres 
under  cultivation.  Warranty  deed,  best  of 
terms.  Will  selHat  a  sacrifice.  Address 
JOHN*  SCHMOCKER     -     COLCMBTJS,  NEB. 

FOR  SALE 

Farmers,  Here  You  Are:  Just  the  prop- 
erty that  you  want  if  you  are  going  to  re- 
tire. A  good  house  of  ten  rooms,  all  in 
good  repair.  Bath,  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric  lights.  Four  and  one-half  lots 
(112%-foot  front).  This  property  in  one- 
half  block  of  paved  street.  The  best  loca- 
tion in  town.  Excellent  schools,  fine  college 
and  an  ideal  residence  town.  This  property 
is  worth  $4,500,  but  will  be  sold  for  $3,500, 
one-half  cash,  if  taken  at  once.  Here  is 
your  opportunity.  Address 

WM.  C.  T.  ADAMS     -     HOLTON,  KANSAS 

TWO  BIG  LAND  BARGAINS 

1G0-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  1% 
miles  good  high  school  town:  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

ACT  QUICKLY   FOR  THIS 

Excellent  100  acres  in  Neosho  County,  one 
mile  good  high  school  town,  three  churches, 
good  market;  three  hours  to  Kansas  City, 
M.  K.  &  T.  Fifteen  acres  alfalfa.  20  acres 
good  wheat,  25  acres  pasture,  balance  plowed 
for  spring  crops.  .Improvements  and  water 
good.  Worth  $100  or  more,  selling  price  $85 
per  acre.  Terms,  $1,000  cash,  $2,000  to  $3,000 
in  trade,  balance  five  to  ten  years  at  5  per 
cent.     Address   \V.  J.,  Box  20,  Stark,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— BY  OWNER 

633-Aere  Farm  in  Mayes  County,  Okla.,  at 
$25  per  acre.  Some  creek  bottom,  large  or- 
chard. Will  sell  on  easy  terms.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

L.  E.  Hohman,  20  Neb.  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  %  of 
the  S.  W.  Vi  and  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co..  Kan.,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3% 
mile's  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE.  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

The    best    farm    and    buildings    in  Lyon 
County,  consisting  of  250  acres.    Either  as  a 
whole  or  in  40-acre  tracts.     1%   mile  west 
of  the  city  limits  of  Emporia.  Address 
IL  D.  NUTTING      -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

EXCHANGE 

240  Acres,  Franklin  County;  8-room  dwell- 
ing, ideal  stock,  grain.     Want  40,  80. 
BICKEYE  AGENCY   -   OTTAWA,  KANSAS 

NO  FLOODS,  NO  DROUTH 

Sure  crops.    320  acres  highly  improved,  irri- 
gated Colorado  ranch,  at  bargain. 
BOX  345       -       -       WAKEENEY,  KANSAS 

EIGHTY  ACRES  NEAR  CHANUTE 

All  tillable.  Five-room  house,  large  barn, 
granary,  four  henhouses,  other  buildings, 
plenty  water,  orchard.  Immediate  posses- 
sion. Fifteen  acres  hog-tight.  Price.  $3,850. 
Home  Investment  Company,  Chanute,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE 


320  ACRES— 200  tillable,  100  a.  cult.,  bal. 
pasture.  Close  to  city,  this  county.  $13.00 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO..  McAlester.  Okla. 

SOUTHERN  FARMS— Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee.  Cheap  land  for  corn,  stock 
or  general  farming.  MARTIN  &  COLE,  J18 
Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

160  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  FROM  TEXIIOMA. 

Improved,  all  farm  land;  80  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  in  pasture.  Fine  location 
for  home.  $3,500. 

SCRIBNER-WHITE  &  CO.,  Texhoma,  Okla. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


The  child,  the  seed,  the  grain  of  corn. 

The  acorn  on  the  hill, 
Each  for  some  separate  end  is  born 

In  season  fit.  and  still 
Each  must  in  strength  arise  to  work 

The  almighty  will. 

— Stevenson. 


If  you  have  grease  spots  on  your 
kitchen  floor  which  will  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  cleaning  try  a  little  alcohol  on 
them  and.  see  how  easily  they  will  dis- 
appear. 

Before  putting  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
oven  grease  the  skins  slightly  and  they 
can  be  peeled  without  any  waste  of  the 
potatoes.  This  same  treatment  may  be 
used  with  white  potatoes  with  good 
result. 


sage  with  olive  oil  until  the  skin  is  per- 
fectly dry.  There  should  be  a  great  im- 
provement at  once  unless  the  case  is  ex- 
treme. However,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  this  treatment  during  the  cold  sea- 
son, so  that  the  chilblains  will  not  recur. 


A  simple  remedy  for  the  treatment 
of  chilblains  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
Epsom  salts.  Make  a  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  two  tablespoons  of  the  salts 
to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water  and  bathe 
the  affected  places  night  and  morning, 
allowing  them  to  soak  for  about  ten 
minutes  each  time.    After  drying,  mas- 


The  canning  of  vegetables  is  no  longer 
uncertain.  It  is  possible  to  provide 
throughout  the  winter  months  many  of 
the  vegetables  now  enjoyed  only  during 
the  growing  season  or  bought  in  cans 
from  the  grocer's  shelves.  The  time  to 
begin  this  work  is  now.  In  planning  the 
garden,  arrange  for  growing  enough  ex- 
tra vegetables  for  winter  use. 

Don't  forget  to  add  a  handful  of  salt 
to.  the  la3t  rinse  water  these  cold  days 
as  it  will  help  to  keep  the  clothes  from 
freezing  so  badly. 

Cleaning  a  Brussels  Rug. 

While  moving  a  stove  in  which  we  had 
been  burning  soft  coal,  the  pipe  came 
apart  and  fell,  scattering  soot  all  over 
a  light  tan  rug  with  pink  and  green 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer.  ToDeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7428 — Girl's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  This  pretty  frock 
is  made  with  a  separate  blouse,  which  has  a  high  neck  and  long  sleeves.  Over  this 
is  worn  a  jacket  bodice  showing  the  underblouse  at  top  and  bottom  and  made  with- 
out sleeves.  The  two-gore  skirt  is  quite  full  and  is  joined  to  the  overblouse  at  the 
waist  line.  No.  7432 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure. 
This  bodice  has  a  double-breasted  closing  and  two  small  tucks  at  each  side  of  the 
front  near  the  shoulders.  The  back  is  plain.  The  neck  is  trimmed  with  an  orna- 
mental collar  coming  down  in  long  revers  along  the  edges  of  the  closing.  No.  7441— 
Boy's  Overcoat:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  This  garment  is  of  sacque 
cut  with  visible  closing  In  the  center  of  the  front  and  with  the  neck  either  high 
with  small  collar  or  open  with  revers  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  back  there  is  a 
seam  and  a  small  underlaid  box  plait  below  the  waist,  giving  a  little  freedom  to  the 
material.  No.  7410 — Ladies'  Empire  Negligee:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  short-walsted  empire  bodice  is  used  irfMhis  gown,  and  it  also 
has  the  low  shoulder  with  a  short  wide  sleeve  below.  There  is  a  handsome  collar 
and  plastron  as  a  neck  trimming.  The  skirt  is  arranged  in  very  small  box  plaits 
and  these  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  waist.  No.  7409 — Ladies'  Three- 
Gore  Skirt:  Cut  In  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  smart  skirt  has  three 
gores,  the  sides  of  the  front  cut  away  at  the  top  for  the  insertion  of  a  shaped  yoke, 
and  the  center  of  the  back  arranged  in  a  wide  box-plait  panel.  The  closing  Is  in 
front.  No.  7429 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Simple 
and  smart,  this  dress  has  a  plain  waist  with  center  front  closing  and  with  a  wide 
collar  at  the  low  neck.  The  plain  sleeves  are  shaped  to  the  arm  and  may  be  long 
or  short.  The  three  gores  of  the  skirt  are  quite  full  and  are  gathered  at  the  top 
and  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  a  deep  rounded  yoke. 


"Light  as  * 
a  Feather9* 

'Talk  about  light, 
flurry,  tempting 
and  wholesome 
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Jelly  Rolls, 
Cakes,  Biscuits, 
and   other  good 
things.    My!  but 

CALUMET 

BAKING  POWDER 

certainly  beats  the  band 
for  sure  results — for  purity, 
economy  and  wholesome  bak- 
ings. Tell  your  mother  to  try 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  on 
the  money-back  guarantee. " 
Received  Highest  Award* 
New  Cook  Book  Free  — 
See  Slip  in  Pound  Can. 


.o,    C»lumet  Bakio» 
Powder  C.3. 


Beacon  CIICIJ 
Burner  |  ElEC 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
(oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity, 
j  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
'  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
I  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  38  Borne  Blda..  Kansas  City.  Mo 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  SI. 00  per  pair.  New.  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
and  Dastless  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  Satisfacton  guar- 
anteed. Write  f©r  catalogue  and  our  wonderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  8  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  M.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


 OTTAWA 


OrrAWA,KANS. 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  In- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid.  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 
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floral  design.  I  feared  the  rug  was 
ruined.  I  brushed  off  all  I  could,  then 
took  it  in  a  vacant  room,  spread  it  on  the 
floor,  then  took  a  brush  with  about  a 
pint  of  salt  made  quite  damp  by  pouring 
denatured  alcohol  over  it,  and  sifted  the 
salt  over  the  rug,  scrubbing  it  thoroughly 
with  a  stiff  brush.  After  sweeping  my 
rug  was  bright  as  new.  I  have  since 
tried  the  salt  and  alcohol  on  spots  on 
other  carpets  and  rugs  and  find  the  com- 
bination removes  them. 


Young  Kafir  Winners. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  that  of  two 
boys  in  Southeastern  Kansas  who  last 
fall  won  first  prizes  in  their  districts  for 
kafir  grown  by  them. 

Glen  Obermier,  at  the  left  in  the  cut, 


TWO      CHAMPION      KAFIR  GROWERS 

OF    SOUTHEAST    KANSAS  ON  THE 

LEFT,  GLEN  OBERJIIER,  INDEPEN- 
DENCE;   RIGHT,    WALTER   YOE,  TYRO. 


fourteen  years  old,  won  a  high  grade 
Holstein  heifer  sired  by  Sir  Juliana  Grace 
De  Kol,  also  trip  to  Manhattan  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  In  addition  to 
being  first  in  the  Independence  district, 
he  was  awarded  state  championship  on 
kafir. 

This  boy's  kafir  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  88.8  bushels  an  acre.  But  it  was 
not  yield  alone  that  determined  the 
prize-winners.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
crop,  his  story  of  method  and  operations, 
and  his  exhibit  were  also  considered  in 
awarding  the  prizes. 

The  plot  on  which  he  grew  his  kafir 
was  only  one-twentieth  of  an  acre.  This 
he  plowed,  harrowed,  planted  and  culti- 
vated. The  rows  were  three  feet  four 
inches  apart,  and  a  seed  was  planted 
every  six  inches  in  the  row,  there  being 
1,320  plants.  The  kafir  was  surface 
planted  about  the  middle  of  May — when 
corn  was  being  planted.  Glen  hired  his 
father  to  hand-head  the  kafir  for  him, 
and  this  expense  was  included  in  the 
growing  cost,  which  was  fourteen  cents 
a  bushel.  He  realized  a  profit  of  forty- 
five  cents  a  bushel. 

Walter  Yoe,  at  the  right  in  the  cut, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Caney  district, 
which  prize  was  a  trip  to  Manhattan. 
He  planted  one  acre  and  grew  45  bushels 
of  kafir  on  it. 

The  winner  in  the  third  section  of 
Montgomery  County,  was  Fred  Harris, 
but  we  have  neither  his  picture  nor  the 
record  of  his  crop. 

No  one  can  question  the  value  and  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  work  of  this  kind 
done  among  the  boys,  who  will  in  a  few 
short  years  be  the  farmers  of  our  great 
state.  As  we  have  many  times  stated, 
we  believe  there  is  no  greater  work  or 
none  more  important  than  that  of  show- 
ing the  young  people  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  farm  life,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  enter- 
ing such  contests  this  year  may  be  far 
greater  than  for  the  past  year. 

Conveniences  as  Assets. 

A  farmer's  progress  should  be  gauged 
by  the  improvements  he  has  installed  in 
the  farm  house.  If  this  were  the  prac- 
tice, there  would  be  more  convenient  and 
well  arranged  houses  and  more  healthy, 
happy  farm  women.  Many  times  the 
profits  are  turned  into  more  land  or 
more  stock  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
and  contentment  of  those  who  do  the 
housework.  We  do  not  believe  this  is 
ever  deliberately  planned — it  is  neglected 
and  overlooked — and  if  financial  rating 
and  success  were  based  on  modern  im- 
provements in  the  house,  they  would  be 
given  more  consideration. 

We  cannot  think  any  man  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  his  wife  or  daughters 


must  carry  all  the  water  used  in  the 
house,  and  yet,  generally  speaking,  how 
few  women  there  are  who  do  not  do  this 
very  thing.  The  men  folks  cannot  be  on 
hand  every  time  a  bucket  of  water  is 
needed  in  the  house,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  make  this  chore  as  light  as 
possible. 

About  one  week  of  cleaning  lamps  and 
washing  chimneys  daily,  would  set  any 
man  to  thinking  about  how  he  could  have 
light  without  so  much  work,  and  yet 
when  he  is  furnished  a  bright  light  every 
evening  he  doesn't  realize  the  drudgery 
it  has  entailed. 

This  same  reasoning  might  be  applied 
to  many  of  the  daily  tasks  incident  to 
keeping  the  family  quarters  clean  and 
comfortable  and  cheery.  The  men  do 
not  realize  that  it  means  "keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  it"  in  a  way  that  becomes 
drudgery  when  these  duties  multiply  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  little  time  left 
for  other  things. 

When  the  time  comes  that  conven- 
iences in  the  house  are  considered  in  ap- 
praising a  farmer's  worth,  more  will  see 
these  improvements  in  the  light  of  assets 
rather  than  as  luxuries. 


The  Punctual  Girl. 

The  punctual  girl  is  always  a  thought- 
ful girl.  She  is  the  girl  who  does  not 
delay  in  doing  an  errand;  who  never 
keeps  the  breakfast  waiting  while  she 
repairs  some  forgotten  damage  to  her 
clothes.  No  one  is  ever  kept  waiting 
while  she  sews  a  rip  in  her  dress  or  a 
break  in  her  glove.  These  things  are  all 
done  in  season.  She  never  puts  off  doing 
a  thing  at  the  right  time,  because  she 
has  learned  that  when  a  thing  has  been 
attended  to,  and  put  away,  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  that  particular 
thing. 

She  is  the  girl  who  is  at  her  desk  on 
time  if  she  is  one  of  the  great  army  of 
working  girls.  Her  employer  and  her 
friends  all  know  that  she  will  be  ready 
for  business  or  pleasure  at  the  appointed 
time. 

This  girl's  nerves  are  in  good  order  be- 
cause she  never  has  to  hurry  or  worry  to 
"catch  up"  some  work  that  has  been 
neglected  at  the  proper  time,  and  her 
life  runs  on  smoothly  and  happily  be- 
cause no  undone  task  or  neglected  ap- 
pointment is  worrying  her,  or  making 


her  restless.  Character  is  not  formed  in 
a  minute.  This  girl  has  been  training 
herself  for  years  to  be  punctual.  She  is 
ever  ready  for  emergencies,  for  this  habit 
of  punctuality  now  touches  her  life  in 
all  its  relations  and  she  is  making  her 
influence  felt  in  her  own  family,  at  least, 
for  they  must  come  to  see  the  wonderful 
advantage  of  being  always  ready,  always 
on  time.  The  punctual  girl  while  she  is 
earnest  and  womanly,  has  not  lost  any 
of  her  girlish  charm.  Her  outlook  is  en- 
couraging, new  chances  are  constantly 
opening  to  her  for  advancement  because 
it  is  known  that  she  can  be  relied  upon. 
— By  Anna  H.  Quill,  in  The  House- 
keeper. 


How  She  Won  Trip  to  Manhattan. 

The  following  letter  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Alice  Henning,  Bucklin, 
telling  how  she  won  a  trip  to  Manhattan. 
This  young  lady  is  one  of  the  Southwest 
Kansas  group  pictured  on  this  page  last 
week. 

"Last  spring  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
join  a  district  contest  for  sewing  and 
bread-baking. 

"I  did  not  do  much  toward  my  sewing 
all  summer,  but  some  time  after  school 
started  I  began  making  my  apron,  fol- 
lowing a  short-sleeved  pattern  we  had  at 
home.  I  sewed  it  all  by  hand.  I  fin- 
ished my  apron  a  few  days  before  the 
contest  was  held.  There  I  won  first 
prize,  which  entitled  me  to  a  free  trip 
to  Manhattan  to  attend  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  and  to  Topeka  to  see  the 
State  Capitol. 

"My  apron  was  entered  in  the  state 
contest  at  Manhattan  and  was  awarded 
fifth  prize  there.  I  also  won  first  prize 
in  buttonhole-making  and  third  in  nail- 
driving  there. 

"I  am  very  glad  I  entered  this  contest 
as  I  had  a  very  enjoyable  trip  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  experience."  • 


A  Luxury. 

Mary  was  of  middle  age  and  had  for 
many  years  been  possessed  of  a  thrifty 
husband  who,  dying,  left  her  insurance 
to  the  amount  of  some  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. Some  months  after  her  bereave- 
ment, Aunt  Mary  approached  her  mis- 
tress and  with  much  apron  twisting  an 
nounced  that  she  would  like  to  leave  for 
a  day  in  order  to  get  married. 


"Why,  I  am  surprised,  Aunt  Mary!" 
her  mistress  exclaimed.  "Who  are  you 
going  to  marry?" 

"Ah  gwine  marry  Jim  Johnson,  honey," 
Aunt  Mary  informed  her,  grinning  bash- 
fully. 

"Jim  Johnson!  Why,  Aunt  Mary,  he 
is  nothing  but  a  worthless  loafer  who 
tries  to  be  a  sport." 

"Yas,  Ah  knows  dat,  chile,"  Aunt 
Mary  admitted,  "but  hit  am  like  dis.  Ah 
done  wucked  hard  all  my  life,  an'  my  ole 
man,  he  wouldn't  er  'lowed  me  to  be 
stravagant  ef  Ar'd  wanted  to  be.  Now 
he's  done  daid,  an'  Ah  got  'nough  money 
from  his  'surance  to  'low  mahself  some 
luxuries.  Ah  knows  dat  nigger  Jim  am 
powerful  wufless,  but  he  sho'  do  know 
how  to  put  on  style,  an'  he'll  look  pow- 
erful fine  settin'  'roun'  de  cabin!" 


It  is  a  fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjust- 
ment of  things  that  while  there  is  in- 
fection in  disease,  and  sorrow,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  irresistibly  con- 
tagious as  laughter  and  good  humor. — 
Dickens. 


Lightning  Cake. 

1      Cupful  sugar 
1      Cupful  flour 

%  Cupful  butter 
1  Egg 

1      Tea.spoonful  baking  powder 
Flavoring 

Mix  in  dry  state,  sugar,  flour  and 
baking  powder.  Put  butter  in  tin  meas- 
uring cup  and  melt.  Break  egg  in  butter 
and  beat  well.  Add  enough  milk  to  fill 
cup.   Pour  on  dry  ingredients  and  mix. 


Chocolate  Pie. 

1      Cupful  sugar 

1  Tablespoonful  butter 
Yolks  of  2  eggs 

2  Tablespoonfuls  chocolate,  melted 
%  Cupful  sweet  milk 

2      Tablespoonfuls  flour. 

Beat  together  the  sugar,  butter  and 
yolks  of  eggs.  Add  the  melted  chocolate. 
Heat  the  milk  and  add  gradually,  all  ex- 
cept enough  to  mix  the  flour.  Add  the 
flour  and  milk  paste,  and  boil  in  double 
boiler.  Bake  the  crust,  then  add  filling, 
frost  top  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  brown 
in  oven. 


Get  the  horse  manure  ready  for  hot- 
bed use.  It  should  heat  evenly  and 
should  not  get  hot  enough  to  burn. 


^MctorTalking  Machine  Company 

announces  an  important  discovery 

TheVictorTungs-tone  Stylus 

An   improved,  semi-permanent,  changeable,  reproducing 
stylus  of  tungsten  combining  all  the  desirable  features 
of  the  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  with 
the  added  advantage  of  playing  50  to  200 
records  without  changing. 


Tone 


~i  mk   After  searching  the  earth  for  better  stylus 
HHHHk  material,  a  Victor  expert  discovered  the 
HHHHV  miraculous    reproducing   and  wearing 
*  "*     qualities  of  tungsten.    The  Tungs-tone 
plljj|IB%       Stylus  will  play  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
jHL      dred  records  or  even  more.    The  life  of 
\  I     the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  depends  on  the 

v  I     character  and  volume  of  the  records 

~  played. 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  CHANGE  THE 
TUNGS-TONE  STYLUS  until  it  wears  out.  When  this 
takes  place  the  stylus  simply  stops  reproducing  as  a  signal 
for  a  new  one.  There  is  no  danger  of  spoiling  the  record, 
because,  strange  to  say,  tungsten  is  softer  than  the  record, 
although  its  wearing  quality  is  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent, 
better  than  the  hardest  steel.  We  cannot  explain  why — 
it  is  one  of  nature's  secrets — a  phenomenon.  We  only 
know  it  is  true  and  recommend  the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  to 
all  Victor  users. 

NO  NEEDLES  TO  CHANGE  is  the  chief  nostrum 
of  manufacturers  of  machines  operated  with  a  permanent 
jewel  point,  but  the  Victor  Company  knows  what  others  will 


Soft 


learn  in  time,  namely:  that  no  permanent  point  can 
be  made  to  last  forever  on  hard  disc  records.  The 
jewel  stylus  was  a  success  on  the  old  wax  cylinder 
records,  but  jewels  do  wear  rough  in  time,  and,  if 
not  instantly  detected  and  changed,  will  quickly 
spoil  a  valuable  collection  of  records — a  most  in- 
sidious danger;  hence  the  Victor  Steel  Needle,  to 
be  used  but  once,  was  the  only  practical  needle  for  "  Tone 
the  new  gramophone  type  of  hard  record  until 
the  discovery  of  the  miraculous  properties  of  tungsten  for 
reproducing  styli. 

TUNGS-TONE  is  a  trade-name  and  was  coined  for  the 
occasion.  The  new  Tunes-tone  Stylus  is  made  in  SOFT 
TONE  AS  WELL  AS  IN  FULL  TONE  and  can  be 
changed  instantly,  just  the  same  as  a  steel  needle.  The 
virtue  of  the  Tungs-tone  Stylus  lies  in  a  small  cylinder  of 
tungsten  projecting  from  the  end  of  a  steel  holder  in  which 
it  is  rigidly  set. 

The  tiny  cylinders  of  tungsten  reproduce  Victor  Records 
better  than  any  other  known  material.  Smooth,  strong 
and  full  as  to  tone.  The  Victor  Tungs-tone  Stylus  fits  all 
Victor  sound  boxes. 


Made  in  Full  Tone  and  Soft  Tone 
Boxes  of  ten,  25c         Packages  of  four,  10c 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


'%  y  illy 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Important  warning. 

Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
played  only  with  Victor  Needles  or  Tungs- 
tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor 
Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines 
with  jeweled  or   other   reproducing  points* 
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It  took  301&  days 

of  the  hardest  kind  of  service  to 
wear  out  this  pair  of 

Goodrich 

"HIPRESS" 

—The  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

"With  the  Red-Line  'round  the  top" 

We've  been  giving1  you  actual  instances  of  the  remarkable  superiority  of  the 
MOLDED  RED-LINE  Rubber  Footwear.  Here's  another  that  came  to  us 
recently.  Willard  Crane,  of  Martel,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  started  in  February  with  a  pair 
of  "HIPRESS"  and  wore  them  steadily  301>£ 
days  before  they  would  give  in.  The  roughest 
usage  imaginable — concreting,  railroad  work,  tile 
ditching,  etc.  Said  he  had  been  buying  three 
pairs  of  boots  a  year  for  ten  years  until  he  tried 
"HIPRESS."  He  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he  went 
before  a  notary  and  made  the  above  statement 
under  oath,  sending  us  a  copy.  Tliat's  the 
service  "HIPRESS"  is  giving— it  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  ordinary  boot  and  shoe  that  there  is  no  comparison. 
"HIPRESS"  is  made  of  the  same  tough  rubber  that  goes 
into  Goodrich  Auto  Tires— MOLDED  INTO  ONE  SOLID 
PIECE!  Weakness  of  the  hand-made  boot  thus  not  pos- 
sible—they'll outwear  anything  on  the  market.  Remember 
—Goodrich  is  the  only  concern  making  these  wonderful 
boots  and  shoes— you  can  tell  the  genuine  by  the  RED- 
LINE  'ROUND  THE  TOP. 

Come  in  all  styles—short  boots,  hip  boots, 
pacs,  arctics,  etc. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automo- 
bile Tires — "Beat  in  the  Long  Run" 


When  you  buy  Rubber  Overshoes  insist 
on  the  genuine  Goodrich-made 

STRAIGHT-LINE' 


for  best  fit— longest  wear 


HAPPY  FARMER 
TRACTOR 


$550. 


00 


BEST 

MACHINE 
EVER 

INVENTED 
FOR  THE 
FARM 


F.  0.  B.  Factory 


POWER 
AND 

TRACTION 
ITS 

FEATURES 


Write  now  for  complete  information.    Come  and  see  real  machine. 

TOPEKA  FOUNDRY  &  MFG.  CO. 

Agents  for  Shawnee  County 


318  JACKSON  STREET 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Water  under  pressure  in 
your  home  will  make 
housework  easier,  add 
to  comfort,  and  increase  the 
property  value. 

All  water  requirements  of 
farm  homes  are  met  at  mod- 
erate cost  with  our  pneumatic 
pressure  outfits. 

May  ive  give  you  details? 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

(898-61L) 


Kansas  City 


Oraaha 


THE 


"Money  Saving  Simplex" 

The  Best  Value  in  Light 
Farm  Tractors 

A  real  tractor,  properly  designed  for  heavy  farm 
work,  carefully  constructed  from  the  best  materials, 
provided  with  equipment  of  the  highest  character 
and  fully  guaranteed,  the  Simplex  stands  out  as  a 
money-saver  to  the  farmer,  both  in  purchase  price 
and  in  cost  of  operation. 


The  Simplex.  Pulling  Four  14-Inch  Plows,  Seven 
Inches  Deep.  (From  a  Photograph.) 

A  heavy-duty  four-cylinder  motor,  supplying  30 
horse  power  on  the  bolt  and  15  on  draw  bar,  at 
750  R.  P.  M. 

Two  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  cut  steel  gears 
running  in  oil  bath  In  dust-proof  case.  •  Hyatt 
heavy-duty  roller  bearings.  Perfex  Radiator,  with 
20-tnch  fan.  all  parts  easily  accessible  and  replace- 
able, simplest  and  most  economical  to  operate. 

Price  $825  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 
We  Want  Live  Dealers  and  State  Distributors. 

Write  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  We'll 

tell  you  all  about  it. 

SIMPLEX  TRACTOR  CO. 

1612  Central  Ave..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Order  Garden  Seed  Early 


CHEAP  garden  seed  is  often  dear  at 
any  price.  A  high  price  is  not 
necessarily  a  guarantee  of  high 
quality,  hut  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
cheap  seeds  which  may  not  grow,  or  may 
not  produce  vegetables  of  a  good  variety 
if  they  do  grow.  The  loss  of  time  and 
ground  is  so  great  that  the  slightly 
higher  cost  of  seeds  furnished  by  reli- 
able firms  saves  the  planter  money  in 
the  long  run. 

The  buyer  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  seedsman  to  insure 
his  getting  seed  of  the  variety  he  orders, 
but  after  the  seed  has  been  secured,  he 
can  test  its  germination  power.  In 
making  the  test  it  is  better  to  plant 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  seeds  in  a  flat 
box  of  earth  and  see  how  many  of  them 
will  develop  into  plants.  They  should 
be  planted  just  as  deeply  in  the  box  as 
they  would  be  if  planted  in  the  garden. 
This  is  a  much  better  test  than  that 
ordinarily  made  between  moist  blotters, 
or  in  similar  ways  which  enable  many 
seeds  to  sprout  that  have  not  vitality 
enough  to  produce  good  plants  in  the 
garden,  or  even  to  get  through  the  soil 
at  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demand  a 
high  germination  percentage  in  case  of 
cabbage,  tomato,  or  other  seeds  that  are 
to  be  started  indoors,  or  in  hotbeds,  and 
transplanted  later,  but  in  general,  at 
least  eighty  out  of  every  hundred  tested 
should  grow,  or  the  seed  should  not  be 
used. 

If  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  the 
actual  planting  test,  another  may  be 
made  by  simply  putting  seeds  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  keeping 
them  moist  but  not  too  wet,  and  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  —  about  60 
degrees  F. — for. a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  Radishes  and  lettuce  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sprout  in  two  or  three  days, 
while  carrots  and  some  other  seeds  may 
require  much  longer  time.  If  blotting 
paper  is  not  available,  several  thick- 
nesses of  ordinary  newspaper  or  cloth 
may  be  used  to  hold  the  moisture.  The 
bottom  of  a  shallow  dish  should  be  cov- 
ered with  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of 
sand,  which  will  keep  the  blotting  paper 
moist  and  furnish  drainage  to  keep  the 
water  from  standing  around  the  seed. 
If  many  tests  are  to  be  made  at  once, 
two  sheets  of  paper,  or  cloth,  between 
which  the  first  layer  of  seeds  is  placed, 
may  be  made  the  bottom  of  a  consider- 
able pile  of  similar  tests  which  can  be 
thoroughly  sprinkled  from  the  top  and 
allowed  to  drain  down  into  the  sand. 

It  is  important  that  the  temperature 
be  kept  uniform,  ventilation  be  good,  and 
the  drainage  be  thorough,  and  that  mois- 
ture be  kept  about  the  seeds.  These 
conditions  can  be  controlled  well  in  many 
kitchens,  living  rooms,  and  basements, 
but  perhaps  the  incubator  will  control 
them  better  than  anything  else  found  on 
the  farm.  It  would  probably  not  be  a 
good  thing  to  try  to  make  tests  while 
eggs  are  being  hatched,  but  if  many 
samples  are  to  be  tested,  the  incubator 
can  be  filled  up  with  seeds  enough  to 
make  it  pay  to  run  it. — Circular  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Garden  Notes  for  February. 

Make  the  garden  as  large  as  the  avail- 
able space  and  the  family  demands 
justify. 

Plant  as  great  a  variety  of  crops  as 
your  space  will  permit  and  the  tastes 
of  the  family  demand.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent in  growing  a  half  dozen  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  gar- 
dening from  the  home  standpoint. 

Equalize  the  space  of  the  garden  to 
the  extent  of  the  use  and  relative  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Arrange  the  crops  as  far  as  possible 
in  order  of  their  planting  and  group 
those  of  a  similar  season  of  growth.  For 
example,  plant  the  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
horseradish  and  winter  onions  at  one 
side  of  the  garden,  then  on  either  side 
of  the  remaining  space  plant  parsnips, 
salsify,  parsley,  and  other  full  season 
crops,  and  follow  with  onions,  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,  and  cabbage.  Then  those 
requiring  warmer  weather  for  growth, 
such  as  beans,  tomatoes  and  the  vines. 

Get  at  least  two  crops  from  most  of 
the  space.  Onions  set  for  green  onions 
should  be  followed  with  celery;  early 
cabbages,  by  late  cucumbers;  early  po- 
tatoes by  sweet  corn,  celery,  beans,  tur- 
nips or  spinach;  peas  by  late  cabbage, 
carrots  or  beets;  lettuce  and  spinach  by 
beans,  cabbage,  celery  or  corn. 

Use  only  standard  varieties  and  avoid 
new  varieties  and  novelties.  Choose 
varieties  for  quality  rather  than  earli- 
ness  or  productiveness. 


Buff  Orpington  Ducks. 

Mrs.  Fred  Seiglinger,  of  Oklahoma, 
is  enthusiastic  over  ducks  as  farm  fowls, 
and  writes  as  follows: 

"Ducks  have  all  the  advantages  of 
chickens  and  none  of  their  drawbacks 
such  as  lice,  mites,  cholera,  roup,  scaly 
legs,  etc.  We  have  raised  nearly  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  but  find  our  Buff 
Orpington  ducks  the  least  trouble  and 
the  most  profitable  of  any  we  have  tried. 
The  young  are  easily  raised  but  should 
be  liberally  fed  on  soft  feed  several 
times  daily.  They  grow  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  does  a  chicken.  When 
full  grown  they  are  light  feeders,  good 
foragers,  destroying  thousands  of  in- 
sects. They  do  not  need  a  pond,  but 
should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  drink- 
ing water.  They  do  not  scratch  the 
garden,  are  easily  confined,  and  do  not 
need  fine  houses.  They  prefer  to  roost 
in  the  open  except  in  cold,  stormy  wea- 
ther, and  then  a  dry  shed  will  be  all 
they  require. 

"These  ducks  are  larger  than  Runners 
and  are  good  layers.  They  will  lay  when 
much  older  than  will  hens." 


Shawnee  Pomona  Grange. 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Shawnee  County 
will  hold  its  monthly  meeting  in  Room  5 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  State  House, 
February  17.  The  special  order  is,  "Shall 
we  change  the  Pomona  meeting  from 
monthly  to  quarterly?"  A  full  attend- 
ance is  desired. 


Precipitation  In  Kansas  For  January 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
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The  amounts  given  include  the  water  from  rain  and  melted  sleet  and  snow. 

THE  precipitation  this  month  was,  with  one  exception,  the  heaviest 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  Kansas,  during  January.  The  average 
amount  over  the  eastern  third  was  more  than  six  times  that  of  the 
western  third,  but  there  were  very  few  counties  that  had  less  than  the 
normal. 

The  month's  snowfall  was  above  normal  and  was  very  irregularly 
distributed.  A  severe  sleet  and  ice  storm  on  the  26th  left  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state  nearly  all  covered  with  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  from  one-half  to 
two  inches  thick,  but  the  western  half  and  the  extreme  northern  counties 
escaped  any  damage  by  this  storm. 

The  small  circles  in  the  counties  show  the  location  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising. O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Add  re  s  s  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percherons. 

Feb.  24  —  Breeders'  Sale,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
C.  B.  Warkentin,  Ne%vton,  Kan.,  Manager. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

Feb.  15 — P.  E.   Moss,  Bronson,  Kan. 
Feb.  18 — C.  H.  Earlv,  Ccntralia,  Mo. 
Feb.  22 — J.  E.  Park,  Cameron,  Mo. 
Feb.  22 — G.  W.  Overlev,  MeCune,  Kan. 
March   6,    1916 — W.   J.    Finley,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton.  Mo. 

March  15 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  20 — G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Independence,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4  —  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

March  3 — Kansas  Hereford  Breeders,  Man- 
hattan. Kan.     Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Mgr. 


HoLsteins. 
Feb.  11 — H.  D.  Burger.  Seneca,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — H.    L.    Cornell,    Route    6,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Feb  23 — Nebraska  Holstein  Breeders'  Sale 
Co.,  sale  at  South  Omaha.  E.  M.  Little, 
Clarks,  Neb.,  Manager. 

Feb.  26 — A.  B.  Hall,  Creston,  Iowa. 


Combination  Breeders'  Sale. 
Feb.  15  to  18 — S.  S.  Kirk,  Manager,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.  16 — Thompson  Bros.,  Garrison,  Kan. 
March  8 — John  Kemmerer,   Mankato,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Feb.  15 — Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Feb.    16 — Herman   Gronniger   &   Sons,  Ben- 

dena,  Kan. 
Feb.  17 — O.  W.   Long,  Craig,  Mo. 
Feb.   17 — H.  C.  Graner,  Lancaster,  Kan. 
Feb.  18— H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Feb.  19 — Belcher   and   Bennett   Bros.,  Lee's 

Summit,  Mo. 
Feb.  19 — Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton.  Mo.     Sale  at 

St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards. 
Feb.  23 — F.  E.  Moore  &  Son,  Gardner,  Kan. 
Feb.    26 — A.   J.    Erhart   &   Sons,   Ness  City, 

Kan. 

March  1 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 
at  Dearborn.  Mo. 

A  ten-year-old  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  a 
dairyman  in  Pensylvania,  has  just  made  a 
new  milk  record  for  that  dairy  breed  of 
cattle.  The  cow  produced  25,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  .one  year.  Her  butter  fat  produc- 
tion was  805.  pounds.  At  a  low  price  for 
this  cow's  milk  for  one  year  it  would  have 
amounted  to  about  $550  cash. 


W.  H.  Bayless  &  Son,  Blue  Mound,  Kan., 
have  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  imported 
and  home-bred  Belgian  horses  in  Kansas. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Bayless  made  two 
trips  to  Belgium  and  brought  over  a  large 
shipment  of  mares  and  a  number  of  high- 
class  stallions.  Each  year  he  has  raised  on 
his  farms  twenty  to  twenty-five  colts.  He 
now  has  on  hand  a  fine  lot  of  both  young 
mares  and  stallions,  the  kind  with  size  and 
quality.  They  also  have  a  few  choice  Per- 
cherons. Bayless  &  Son  have  shown  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  and  the 
American  Royal  and  always  won  their  share 
of  prizes  in  the  classes  and  several  cham- 
pionships. 


John  Perrenoud,  of  Humboldt,  Kan.,  is 
contributing  his  share  to  live  stock  im- 
provement in  Kansas.  In  addition  to  his 
heavy  producing  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle,  he 
has  a  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  and  a  very  fi*ie  flock  of  Buff  Leghorn 
thickens.  He  has  one  of  the  richly-bred 
Guernsey  herds  in  the  state  and  one  that 
has  proven  profitable  every  year  since  it 
was  established.  At  this  time  he  has  a  fine 
lot  of  young  stock  in  his  herd,  including 
some  choice  young  bulls. 


Although  the  severe  cold  and  stormy 
weather  cut  down  the  attendance  at  the 
Duroc  bred  sow  sale  held  by  R.  P.  Wells, 
of  Formoso,  Kan..  January  26,  the  splendid 
offering  sold  at  a  fair  average.  While  the 
top  of  the  sale  was  $36,  the  average  for  the 
entire  lot  was  $30.  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the 
progressive  breeders  and  has  succeeded  in 
developing  a  type  of  Durocs  that  is  popular 
with  farmers  and  feeders.  He  will  breed  a 
number  of  extra  fine  gilts  for  summer 
farrow. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Sale  of  big-type 
Poland  China  and  Duroc  bred  sows  to  be 
held  by  O.  W.  Long,  at  Craig,  Mo..  February 
17.  The  catalog  shows  a  richly-bred  lot  of 
Poland  China  and  Duroc  sows.  The  offer- 
ing will  be  mostly  tried  sows.  The  sows  in 
this  sale  carry  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  will  be  one  of  the  very  useful  offerings 
that  will  be  sold  this  year.  They  are  the 
big  prolific  kind  that  are  always  profitable. 


Catalogs  are  out  announcing  the  Poland 
China  bred  sow  sale  of  Clarence  Dean.  Wes- 
ton, Mo.  Mr.  Dean  will  hold  this  sale  at 
Dearborn,  Mo.,  on  account  of  the  conven- 
ience of  the  electric  line  from  St.  Joseph 
and  Kansas  City.  The  offering  promises  to 
he  one  of  the  best  lots  of  bred  sows  to  he 
sold  this  spring.  Most  of  the  herd  sows  are 
Of  A  Wonder  and  Mastodon  Price  breeding 
and  bred  to  two  good  boars,  one  a  son  of 
Black  Big  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  a  hog 
that  weighed  1,000  pounds,  and  Big  Bone 
Model  by  Long  Big  Bone  and  out  of  a  Big 
Bob  dam.  This  hog  is  a  half  brother  to 
Black  Big  Bone  and  to  Smooth  Big  Bone. 
Black  Big  Bone  2d  and  Smooth  Rig  Bone 
■were  the  two  hogs  that  won  the  champion- 
ship at  the  Iowa  State  Fairs  in  1914  and 
1915.  Smooth  Big  Bone  won  in  1914  and 
Black  Big  Bone  2d  won  In  ' 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREE  TO  A  FEW  MEN* — SUIT  MADE  TO 
measure  in  latest  style  and  chance  to  make 
money  in  spare  time.  For  samples  and  offer 
write  Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  374, 
Chicago. 

WANTED,  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  WO- 
men,  18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G  82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  500  MORE 
men,  20-40,  for  motormen  and  conductors. 
May  need  more  later.  Salary  $60-$100 
monthly.  Experience  unnecessary.  Rural 
and  small  town  men  preferred.  Write  for 
application  blank.  Address  Supt.  Employ- 
ment, National  Railway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

OZARKS*  OF  MISSOURI.  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,   Mansfield,  Mo. 

TO  TRADE  ON  LAND — ONE  FIVE-PAS- 
senger  Maxwell  auto  in  good  shape.  Address 
L.  Heaton,  Larncd,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 

WANTED — FARMS.  HAVE  3.357  BTJY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange.  Denver,  Colo. 

160  ACRES  NICE  LEVEL  CORN.  WHEAT 
or  alfalfa  land,  one  mile  from  station.  $25 
per  acre;  terms.  J.  W.  Wampler,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 

WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
of  good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

LAWRENCE.  KANSAS.  —  WILL  TRADE 
my  new  home  there,  convenient  to  high 
school  and  university,  for  a  farm.  Address 
W.  H.  McClure,  917  Locust,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1(50  ACRES  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 
Kansas.  Rich  bottom  land,  best  farm  in 
state,  $115  per  acre.  Otis  Chappell,  Had- 
dam,  Kan. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash  buy- 
ers on  hand.  Don't  pav  commission.  Write 
Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,   La  Salle,  111. 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  250,000 
acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to  homestead 
entry.  Send  50c  for  revised  township  map 
of  state  and  copy  Homesteaders'  Guide  Book. 
L.  E.  Moore.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  OPEN 
the  way  to  good  government  positions.  .  I 
can  coach  you  by  mail  at  small  cost.  Full 
particulars  free  to  any  American  citizen  of 
eighteen  or  over.  Write  today  for  Booklet 
CE-809.     Earl  Hopkins,   Washington,   D.  C. 

FOR  SALE— A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

HALF  SECTION  IMPROVED  LAND  TWO 
miles  from  county  seat,  two  railroads, 
churches  to  fit  most  notions,  and  schools  for 
a  sizeable  brain;  good  land,  good  roads,  good 
shallow  water,  fields  and  pastures  laid  off 
for  handy  feeding.  Six  thousand  dollars 
cash  will  swing  this  deal.  Don't  waste 
stamps  with  less.  Easy  time  on  balance. 
No  trade.     L.  G.  Conner,  Canyon,  Texas. 

IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  8.82 
inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS.  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED— WRITE  ME  FOR 
prices.     Sam  Wilkinson,  Hewins,  Kan. 

BELGIAN  HARES,  ALL  VARIETIES, 
for  sale.    J.  W.  Wampler,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

$25  GIVEN  FOR  STRAWBERRY  .NAME. 
File  orders  immediately  for  best  plants. 
Robert  Thomas,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

NOTICE  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 
The  Perfection  Metal  Silo  Company,  a  Kan- 
sas corporation,  having  its  principal  office 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  resolution  of  its 
stockholders,  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  on  January  11,  1916,  changed  its  name 
to  The  Perfection  Metal  Products  Company. 

FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14x19 
inches.  Shows*  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  Bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
SI. 50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 

 HEDGE  POSTS. 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — THREE  BLACK  JACKS.  W. 
E.  Long,  Falls  River.  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

GALLOWAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  REG- 
istered.     J.  W.  Priestley,  Boicourt,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED.  WILKIE  BLAIR.  GIR- 
ard,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  POLLED  DUR- 
ham  bulls.  Priced  right.  L.  B.  Streeter, 
Wakefield,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull  calves.  W.  H.  Surber,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

CAR  LOAD  CHOICE  COWS.  FIVE  HAVE 
calves,  others  ready  to  calve,  balance  bred. 
Ed  Woelk,  Pawnee  Rock,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF — 
Fine  individual,  nearly  white.  Dam,  two 
grandams,  nearly  white.  $C0.  O.  S.  An- 
drews, Greeley,  Kan. 

ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE— 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  GRADE  COWS  AND 
heifers,  mostly  springers.  The  best  obtain- 
able. Save  time,  money  and  long  shipments. 
Car  loads  a  specialty.  State  requirements. 
Paul  E.  Johnson,  Olathe,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallion.     Frank  Morris,  Burns,  Kan. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  PERCH E RON 
stallion,  coming  four  years  old,  or  will  trade 
for  cattle.  C.  E.  Olson,  Solomon  Rapids, 
Kan. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

GOOD  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. — WRITE 
Baker  Bros.,  Farragut,  Iowa. 

SEED  CORN  —  FRED  LAPTAD,  LAW- 
rence,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE — WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.   Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  —  BEST  VARIETIES. 
Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalog.  I.  N. 
Simon  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PURE  ST.  CHARLES  SEED  CORN.  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Frank  Crosby,  Route  2,  Belvue, 
Kan. 

PURE  GOLD  MINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
white  seed  corn,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Samples 
free.     J.   F.   Feigley,   Enterprise,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  per  bushel,  60  pounds. 
Sacks,  25c.     J.  N.  Thompson,  Moran,  Kan. 

HULLED  WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 
18c  pound.  Clover  honey,  10c.  Wesley  Fos- 
ter, Boulder,  Colo. 

YELLOW  BLOSSOM  UNHULLED  SAY  EET 
clover  seed,  10c  pound.  Far  ahead  white 
variety  for  pasture  or  bees.  Sam  Wilkinson, 
Hewins,  Kan. 

RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIREi'T  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — FIRST  CLASS  REID'S  YEL- 
low  Dent  seed  corn,  $2  per  bushel,  on  board 
cars  Renfrow.  Send  for  sample.  T.  J. 
Lehrling,    Renfrow,  Okla. 

300  STRAWBERRY.  $1.00;  100  EVER- 
bearing  strawberry,  $1.75;  185  named  dah- 
lias. Send  for  price  list.  James  McMullen, 
Franklin  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

TEN  GREAT  J.  H.  HALE  PEACH,  4 
feet,  $2.50.  Currants,  best  2-year,  10c  each. 
$7  hundred.  Ten  Genuine  Delicious  trees,  5 
feet,  $1.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  No 
agents.  Ten  Peach,  4  feet  up,  your  choice, 
$1.     Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDT.  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and"  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
book  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington.  Kan. 

THE  BRODBECK  SWEET  CHERRY, 
twice  the  size  of  Early  Richmond.  Only  one 
failure  in  past  twenty  vears.  Trees  for  sale. 
Write  for  its  history.  S.  S.  Brodbeck,  Gal- 
latin, Mo. 

GET  MY  DIRECT-TO-YOU  PRICES  EE- 
fore  you  buy  trees  to  set  this  spring.  Send 
for  fruit  book — tells  how  I  save  you  agents' 
commissions  of  about  40  per  cent.  W.  F. 
Sehell.  proprietor  Wichita  Nurseries,  Box  L, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
When   Writing   to  Advertisers, 
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BUSINESS  CHANCES.  . 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  snows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber.  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

TOBACCO. 

FINE  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TO- 
bacco.  Three  years  old.  Send  stamps  for 
samples.  W.  L.  Parks  Tobacco  Co.,  Adams, 
Tenn. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital 
Patent  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  vou  market  your 
Invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  122 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment,  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

PEANUT  BUTTER 

BLACK  WALNUTS.  80  CENTS  BUSHEL. 
Nice  fresh  walnuts,  sacked  and  delivered  at 
express  or  freight  office,  only  80c  per  bushel. 
Pecans,  10c  pound.  Best  shelled  Rice  Pop 
Corn,  pops  fine,  10  pounds  50c.  Finest  pure 
Peanut  Butter,  one  pound  20c,  2  V4  pounds 
40c,  4VS.  pounds  70e,  9  pounds  $1.25,  55 
pounds  $6.60.  In  air-tight  tin  cans.  Write 
today  for  circular.  Henry  Jefferies,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


HOGS. 


DUROC  SWINE — THREE  BRED  SOWS, 
twelve  summer  and  fall  shoats;  two  Red 
Polled  bull  calves.  Two  registered  saddle 
stallions,  one  and  two  years  respectively. 
Pedigrees  given  with  every  animal.  X  B. 
Davis,  White  City,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — POSITION  ON  A  FARM  BY 
a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age.  J.  F. 
LeCounte,  Renfrow,  Okla. 

SITUATION  WANTED  ON  FARM,  MAR- 
ried  man  with  small  family.  Reference  fur- 
nished.    L.  Biles,  Shawnee,  Mo. 

WANTED — A  POSITION  ON  FARM  BY 
single  man  of  good  habits,  experienced,  age 
18.    C.  F.  Osborn,  Madison,  Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  BY 
month  on  farm.  No  family.  Chester  De- 
Walt,  Vliets,  Kan. 

SINGLE  MAN.  19.  WANTS  A  JOB  ON 
farm.  Have  had  experience  and  not  afraid 
of  work.  Wants  to  begin  March  1.  A.  D. 
Hagee,  Arno,  Mo. 

ANYONE    WANTING  A    TRUSTY  FARM 

hand,  please  write  me.  Am  19  and  single. 

Want  to  begin  March  1.  Etcyl  Hagee,  Arno, 

Mo.    .  .   

IF  YOU  WANT  A  STEADY,  RELIABLE, 
experienced,  strictly  sober,  married,  farm  or 
ranch  hand,  address  at  once,  C.  M.  Bruner, 
Route  2,  Dorrance,  Kan. 

YOUNG  MAN  22  YEARS  OLD,  EXPErtl- 
enced  farmer,  wants  work  by  the  month  un- 
til harvest.  Address  Edward  Ford,  Enter- 
prise, Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WITH  TWO  CHILDREN 
wants  farm  or  dairy  work  by  month  or  year. 
Work  on  shares  considered.  Can  give  ref- 
erences. P.  M.  Stewart,  Bfcute  5,»Osborne, 
Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP  —  BY  E.  T.  BURTON,  IN 
Lake  Township.  .  Harvey  County,  P.  O.  ad- 
dress Burrton.  Kansas,  R.  R.  2,  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1915,  one  red  steer  calf 
comfng  yearling,  weight  about  350  pounds, 
crop  in  right  ear.  appraised  at  $25.00.  C.  A. 
Young;  County  Clerk. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE — CHOICE  PURE-BRED  COL- 
lie  pups  from  well  trained  parents,  at  let 
live  prices.     L.  A.  Whitten.  Fairmont,  Neb. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,  Oakland.  Iowa. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 

dogs    that  drive    from   the    heel.     Best  of 

breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte 
City,  Mo. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Although  the  weather  was  very  unfavor- 
able. E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  of  Abilene,  Kan., 
held  a  very  successful  sale  of  Holsteins  on 
January  27.  The  offering  consisted  of  high 
grades.  Thirteen  cows  averaged  $126  per 
head,  five  springers  averaged  $107  per  head, 
and  five  yearling  heifers  sold  for  $57.50  per 
head.  The  twenty-three  head  sold  averaged 
$107  per  head. 


During  Farmers'  Week  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
a  new  society  named  the  Missouri  Live 
Stock  Producers'  Association  was  estab- 
lished, with  C.  E.  Yancey.  Liberty.  Mo , 
president,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  sec- 
retary. This  organization  is  composed  of 
various  live  stock  associations  of  the  state, 
the  directors  being  formed  of  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  component  societies. 

C.  B.  Warkentin,  Newton.  Kan.,  with 
Charles  Molzen  and  A.  C.  Tangeman.  all 
prominent  Percheron  breeders  of  Newton 
Harvey  County.  Kansas,  will  hold  a  sale  of 
Percherons  at  Hutchinson.  Kan..  Thursdav. 
February  24.  The  offering  will  consist  of 
thirty-seven  head — fourteen  stallions  and 
twenty-three  mares  and  fillies.  Nine  of 
these  stallions-  are  of  serviceable  age  Fif- 
teen of  the  mares  are  safe  in  foal.  The 
blood  of  the  World's  Fair  prize  winning 
Casino  is  strongly  represented  in  the  offer- 
ing. A  large  part  of  the  mares  are  in  foal 
to  either  a  son  or  a  grandson  of  Casino. 
One  son,  one  daughter  and  several  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  of  this  famous  sire 
go  in  the  sale. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


BIG  PRIZE  ROOSTERS,  BUFF.  CHEAP. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COM  B  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 

FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1  each.  N.  C.  Dewey,  Staf- 
ford. Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Extra  quality,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Hastings.  Thayer,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  $1.00 
each.     A.  F.  Hutley,  Maple  Hill,  Kan. 

CLASSY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffey- 
vllle,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Kulps  strain.  Prize  winners,  $1  and  up. 
Otto  Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  exclusively.  Keeplaying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 

ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  Cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Frantz  Testerlaid  strains,  $1  to 
$2.  Eggs,  Young  Frantz  Yesterlaid  strains, 
$4  per  hundred.    C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Official  egg  records,  Missouri  Expfriment 
Station.  Harmon,  400  M:  South  X,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 

ENGLISH  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Cockerels,  pullets  or  hens.  $1  each.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  in  season.  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson, 
Belton,  Mo. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 
Long  back,  bred  for  egg  production.  Farm 
raised.  $1.50,  $2  each.  Dave  Baker,  Con- 
way Springs.  Kan. 

THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
male  and  female  breeders.  Exhibition  and 
utility  settings.  Write  for  prices.  Midland 
Leghorn  Yards,  320  Second  Ave.,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS,  COCK- 
erels,  hens  and  pullets,  both  matings,  from 
prize  winning  stock,  mated  for  best  results. 
Must  sell  to  make  room  for  breeding  season. 
H.  P.  Swerdfeger,  1144  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita, 
Kan. 

SCHOOLEY'S  LEGHORN  FARM  (SINGLE 
Comb  White  exclusively).  We  specialize  in 
fancy  table  eggs  and  farm  raised  breeding 
stock,  trapnested,  selected  and  bred  for  egg 
production.  Book  your  order  now  for  guar- 
anteed eggs  for  hatching.  Box  87C,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class: 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  G.  D. 
Willems,    Inman,  Kan. 

CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  FROM 
$1.00  to  $1.50.  Address  W.  M.  Scherman, 
Route  3,  Olathe,  Kan. 

FINE  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTONS  —  HENS, 
free  range  at  $1  each.  Martha  Brown,  Par- 
kerville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  STOCK  ALL  SOLD. 
Some  White  Pekin  ducks,  $1  each.  Mary 
Price,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  — FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
hens  and  pullets,  $1  and  $2  each.  Best  of 
winter  layers.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Howard,  Byron, 
Okla.  

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS— FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder— can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton. Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  $1, 
$1.25.     Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 

DUCKS  FOR  SALE — WHITE  RUNNERS, 
females,  $1  each.  Pure  white  eggs.  J.  F. 
Cox,  Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  peafowls,  guineas. 
Stock  eggs  cheap.  Write  wants.  F.  J. 
Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

FOR  SALE— A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  E.  Leighton, 
Effingham,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  PULLETS,  SISTERS  TO 
my  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  winners.  Also 
cockerels.     E.  D.  Small,  Wilson,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  A  BARRED  ROCK 
breeder.  Beautiful  catalog  free.  O.  E. 
Skinner,  Columbus,  Kan. 

IVORY  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS— LARGE 
white  cocks,  cockerels,  females.  Grace  Dol- 
son,  Neal,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 

DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Earned,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS — COCKS,  COCKERELS. 
Toulouse  geese,  $1  to  $3.  A.  G.  Hammond, 
Vinland,  Kan. 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCKS — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Bradley  strain,  Parks  200  egg 
strain,  $2  to  $5.  Gem  Poultry  Farm,  Haven, 
Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

MAMMOTH  STAY  WHITE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.  Twelve  years  a  breeder  for  size  and 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Charles  Vories, 
Wathena,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $2  to  $5.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  thirteen. 
Bradley  strain,  large  boned.  F.  F.  Wood, 
Wamego,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 
winners,  onlv  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks.  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


GUINEAS— WHITE  AFRICAN,  $5  TRIO. 
Pearls,  $2.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

3,479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kan. 

TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. — SEND  FOR 
free  egg  circular;  it  tells  of  the  West's  best 
birds.  All  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Forty 
mated  yards.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
7,  Topeka.  Kan. 

STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15,.  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts,  Dalhart,  Texas,  '12 
and  '13,  and  Unionville,  Mo.,  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

WYANDOTTES. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 

FORTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
and  pullets.     G.  D.  Willpms,  Inman,  Kan. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 

Kan. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  $1  and  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
Eggs,  $1.50.     Jacob  Klassen,  Inman,  Kan. 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan, 

Gentlemen: — I  am  flooded  with  letters;  cannot  find 
time  to  answer  all.  I  have  sold  all  my  birds  and  have  re- 
turned money  orders  and  checks. 

I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favor  of  printing  in  your 
paper  that  I  have  sold  all  my  birds,  to  save  me  the  trouble 
of  answering  so  many  letters.  I  have  gotten  better  results 
from  your  paper  than  any  others.  I  want  to  put  in  an  ad  for 
setting  eggs  soon.  MARY  E.  PRICE. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
Polev's  "World  Best"  exhibition  strain.  Big 
growthy  fellows,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FIRST 
winners;  best  exhibits  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Exhibition  and  breeding 
males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205  The  Drive, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — CHOICE  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  cockerels  from  champion  col- 
ored cockerel  at  Kansas  City  Poultry  Show, 
January,  1915.  Prices,  $2.50  to  $5.  L.  P. 
Coblentz,  La  Harpe,  Kan.  

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  WHITE 
Ivory  strain.  Big  growthy  fellows,  includ- 
ing first  prize  cockerel,  Central  Kansas 
Poultry  Show,  $2.50  to  $5.00.  G.  W.  Per- 
kins, Newton",  Kan.  ^^^^ 

WHITE  ROCKS— A  KIND  THAT  WILL 
satisfy  you  both  in  the  show  room  and  egg 
basket.  Cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each;  also 
hens  and  pullets.  Frank  Lott,  Danville, 
Kan.   

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas.  

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan.  

LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well.  Mo. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  from  high  scoring  stock.  $1 
to  $5  each.  J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge, 
Mullinville,  Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  ONE  SET- 
ting,  $2;  three  settings,  $5,  prepaid.  Also 
stock.  Mating  list  free.  Curtis  Mullen, 
Mountain  View,  Mo 


POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  13c  FOR  H ENS:  TURKEYS,  17c; 
guineas,  dozen,  $4.  Coops  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  WHITE  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Kagarice,  Darlow,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  to  $4.  M.  L. 
Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  THAT  WON 
firsts  and  sweepstakes.  Eggs,  $1,  $1.50  per 
fifteen,  $4.00  hundred.  B.  M.  Stephenson, 
Cawker  City,  Kansas. 

LAST  CHANCE  TO  BUY'  WHITE  WYAN- 

dotte  cockerels  at  $2  each,  from  State  Fair 

winners.  Circular.  G.  A.  Temple,  Box  A, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTES  —  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2.  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3.  Utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Effie  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks 
and  capons  for  mothers  for  incubator  chicks. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Route  1,  Effingham,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  WINNERS  OF 
blue  ribbon  on  pen,  State  Poultry  Show, 
1916.  Stock  and  eggs  in  season.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Carter  Bales,  Route  7,  Wichita,  Kan. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  CHOICE 
cockerels.  Undefeated  champions.  Eggs,  $3 
per  fifteen.  H.  A.  Wattles  &  Son,  1149  Uni- 
versity, Wichita,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES- REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  SILVER  WY- 
andotte  cockerels,  $1.50  each;  six  for  $8.00. 
Choice  breeding.  Mrs.  Philip  Schuppert,  Ar- 
rington,  Kan. 

QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris,  Prop.,  Exeter,  Neb. 

BRAHMAS. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS.  $1.50  TO 
$2.50.  Big  boned  kind.  Also  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.   Frank  P.  Healy,  Bedford,  Iowa. 

DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels.  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY — 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrei- 
ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 

I  SHIP  MY  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AND 
eggs  everywhere  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Win- 
ning the  highest  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Pictorial  price  list  for.  asking.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Kenworthy,  Wichita,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

DARK  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — 
Prices  right.    Louis  G.  Roth,  Holyrood,  Kan. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS— 
Baby  chicks  in  season.  Order  early.  Lily 
Robb.  Neal,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS— LARGE, 
deep  red,  for  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  Schultz, 
Route  5.  Haviland,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM 
fine  matings.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  EI  Dorado, 
Kan. 

GOOD  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS. 
$1.50  and  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ason 
Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jordan,  Wak- 
arusa,  Kan. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — 
Good  laying  strain,  $1  each  to  clean  up 
flock.    H.  A.  Engele,  Purdum,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  THREE  EXTRA 
fine  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $4,  fifteen  eggs. 
Few  good  cockerels.  C.  E.  Florence,  El 
Dorado,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $3 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

100  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  sired  by  roosters  costing  $15  to 
$75.  $1.50,  $3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  A  few- 
higher.  1916  pens  best  ever.  W.  R.  Hus- 
ton, Americus,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S,  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred. 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Few  choice  cockerels.  Bel- 
mont Farm,  Box  69,  Topeka,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
from  prize  winners.  Pullets,  $1;  cockerels, 
$1.50  and  $2.50.  Eggs  for  setting.  F.  L. 
Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE— FROM  MAC'S  RIVER- 
side  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  State  show  winners, 
three  excellent  matings.  Price,  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $5  per  thirty,  $12.50  per  hundred.  W. 
C.  McPheron,  1233  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — FULL  BLOOD  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  American 
Beauty  strain.  Took  first  and  second  prizes, 
besides  several  specials,  at  two  shows  this 
year.  Prices,  $2  and  $3.  A.  W.  Hibbets. 
Damar,  Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan.  Kearney.  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


GOOD  PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys.     Sadie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY*  TOMS,  $4 
to  $5;  hens,  $3.     C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah. 
Mo. 

PURE-BRED  NARRAGANSETT,  BOUR- 
bon  Red,  White  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale. 
F.  L.  Jones,  Route  1,  Alma,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys — Toms  twenty-four,  pullets  fifteen  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Miss  Lilian  Schaal,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS,  $5.00  EACH. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  $5.00  per 
hundred  eggs,  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  Mabel 
Sullivan,  Route  7,  Abilene,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEY'S,  SIRED 
by  sons  my  52-pound  champion  torn.  Well 
marked,  white  edging,  won  many  prizes  in 
largest  show.  Pleased  customers  in  thirtr 
states.     Ike  Hudnald,  Milan.  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM 
strains  that  have  won  at  the  leading  shows. 
White  Holland  toms.  genuine  wild  mallards 
domesticated,  Buff  Rock  cockerels,  eggs  in 
season.    Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S,  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big.  vigorous,  farm 
raised,  deep  breasted  birds.  From  prize 
winning  stock.  Also  white  egg  Indian  Run- 
ners. Eleanora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton, 
Colo. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  .MINORCAS — COCKERELS. 
$2.50;  eggs.  $1.50;  $6  hundred.  J.  M.  John- 
son,  Bolivar.  Mo. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  GUARANTEED  SINGERS. 
$2.50  and  $3.25.  Pairs.  $3  and  $3.75.  Breed- 
ing hens  alone.  75c  and  $1  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANTS  —  EASILY'  RAISED  AS 
chickens.  Eggs  from  Beautiful  Golden,  $5 
per  fifteen;  English  Ringnock.  $3.50.  Scarce 
this  year.  Orders  booked  for  50c  stamps. 
Mrs.   Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 
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The  Nebraska  Holstein  Breeders  Sale 

Union  Stock  Yards  Sale  Pavilion,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1916 

Promptly  10:30  o'clock   

100  Home  Bred  Registered  Holstein- 
Freisian  Cattle  100 

This  offering  is  made  up  of  the  best 
record  cattle  in  the  finest  condition 
ever  sold  in  a  midwest  sale.  All  the 
biggest  and  best  herds  in  the  state 
have  entered  cattle.  Each  consignor 
has  outdone  himself  to  make  a  good 
representative  showing  that  will  do 
justice  to  his  breeding  herd.  Posi- 
tively there  are  no  culls  in  the  entire 
list. 

HERE  ARE  THE  CONSIGNORS: 
Leroy  Ball,  Albion.  Badger  &  Frost,  Central  City. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Condon,  Humphrey.  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  Omaha. 

W.  J.  Jenkinson,  Monroe.  Cameron  J.  Furry,  Franklin. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Stromsburg.  Alex  Gerggren,  Wahoo. 

0.  G.  Sparks,  Westboro.  TJ.  S.  Indian  School,  Genoa. 

A  Number  of  Show  Ring  Winners,  Including  PRINCE  KATY  and  Eight  of 
His  Perfect  Daughters. 
•    HEAVY  MILKING  A.  R.  0.  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

A  Number  of  Splendidly  Bred  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 
Cows  and  heifers  bred  to  such  bulls  as  Colonel  Beets  Segis,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  King  Segis;  Pontiac  Segis  Colantha,  three  nearest  dams  average 
32.44  pounds;  King  Segis  Pontiac  Plus,  31-pound  son  of  King  Regis  Pontiac; 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  Boon,  best  son  of  the  $25,000  bull;  Prince  Katy,  thrice 
grand  champion. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  NOW. 

E.  M.  LITTLE,  Sales  Mgr.  CLARKS,  NEB. 

South  Omaha  Address,  115  Exchange  Bldg. 


POLAND  CHINA 


BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  Wed.,  March  I 


ON  ELECTRIC  LINE  FROM  ST.  JOE  and  KANSAS  CITY 


FIFTY  BRED  SOWS — And  in  order  to  make  this  offering  attractive,  I  have 
listed  many  of  my  best  producing  herd  sows,  such  as  Lady  Wonder  6th  by  Mastodon 
Price.  This  sow  farrowed  sixty-three  pigs  in  five  litters  and  always  raised  from 
nine  to  eleven  at  a  litter.  She  sells  without  a  fault.  A  number  of  other  good  sows 
by  Mastodon  Price  go  in  the  sale.  Lady  Mastodon  67  has  farrowed  thirty-four  pigs 
in  three  litters.  She  is  by  Columbia  Wonder  and  her  dam  is  Lady  Mastodon  66th. 
Lady  Wonder  5th  and  others  as  good  will  go  in  the  sale.  Several  sows  of  A  Wonder 
breeding  go  in  the  sale.  All  the  sows  in  the  sale  are  T>red  to  a  son  of  Black  Big 
Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  a  1,000-pound  hog,  and  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big 
Bone  out  of  a  Big  Bob  dam.  All  my  herd  is  Cholera  Immune  and  sold  with  an 
absolute  guarantee.     Please  send  for  my  catalog  today,  to 


CLARENCE  DEAN, 


Weston,  Mo 


REMEMBER,  SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  DEARBORN. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

65  -  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  -  65 

AT  CRESTON,   IOWA,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1916 

THE  OFFERING  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 
Eighteen  Head  of  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Heifers,  coming  3  years  old;  most 
of  them  fresh  now;  all  are  fine  milkers  and  out  of  the  best  families  of  the 
breed. 

Nine  Pure-Bred  Heifers  and  Nine  Pure-Bred  Bulls,  all  coming  1  year  old. 

Sixteen  Pure-Bred  Young  Calves,  half  heifers,  half  bulls,  all  sired  by 
De  Kol  Paul  Korndyke,  my  imported  herd  bull,  registered  in  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  herd  books.    This  bull  will  be  sold  at  sale. 

Five  High  Grade  3-Year-Old  Heifers,  all  extra  heavy  milkers. 

Five  Grade  Calves. 

These  cattle  will  be  sold  at  the  sale  pavilion  at  Creston,  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1916.    Sale  to  commence  at  10:30  o'clock.    Send  for  catalog. 

A.B.HALL,   -  CRESTON,  IOWA 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 

POLAND  CHINAS  and  DUROC  JERSEYS 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15, 1 9 1 6 

Poland  Chinas  -  -  -  -  10:30  a.  m. 
Duroc  Jerseys     -    -    -    -    1:00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  address 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 


FRANK  IAMS 


"Mr.  Horseman."  1910  Is  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
for  "up-to-snuft"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  In  to  _t  he  "Easy 


Money-Making  Game." 
No  horses  will  be  im- 
years.  "Big  Horse  Fam- 
500     horses  exported 
Buyer,"  buy  biff  Black 
of  lams  and  wear  <iia 
monds.  "lams' kind' 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notchers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


Don't  wait. 


Do  it  in  1916. 
ported  in  ten 
ine"  In  U.  S. 
daily.  "Mr. 
and  Gray  Boys 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  "Town  Talk."  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed- 
ing Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters"  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

Gold  Medal  and  State 
Prizewinners 

"lams'  kind,"  and  in  the 
"Pink  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Begistered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
' '  inspected  "  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
' '  Health  and  Soundness ' '  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).    "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.    Registered  1,800  to  2,100-1b.  mares  at  $71 
$1,000.    Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.    lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare:  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.    Can  place  $1,500  insurance.     lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  S5t)0  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.     Write  for  Horse  Catalog.     It  has  a  '  Big  Bargain"  on 
each  page.    References:    First  National  and  Omaha 
National    Banks,     Omaha,     Neb.;     Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


DON'T  MISS  THIS 

Postponed  Public  Sale 


Will  now  be  held 

Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1916 

Fifty  Head  of  Large-Type  Poland 
China  Hogs.  Thirty-three  head  of 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham  Cattle. 
Nine  Horses.  Implements.  Household 
Goods. 

All  trains  will  be  met.  Come! 
Free  transportation  and  accommo- 
dations. 

Come  and  buy  something  worth  the 
money.    The  date  is  February  19. 

M.  A.  DRAPER 

Sylvia,  Kansas 


JACKS  &  HORSES 


■AT  CENTRALIA,  MO, 


Friday,  February  18,  1916 

Nineteen  head  of  extra  good  jacks  from  4  to  6  years  old,  all  blacks  with 
white  points,  have  been  raised  on  my  farm.  The}7  are  well  broke  to  service 
and  sold  to  be  sound  and  right  in  every  way. 

One  5-year-old  jack  that  will  make  a  splendid  herd  jack.  He  stands  15J 
hands  and  weighs  1,060  pounds. 

Thirty-five  head  farm  horses  and  mules. 

Ten  head  high-grade  Shorthorn  cows,  most  all  have  calves  at  foot.  Also 
fifteen  head  spring  calves. 

Seven  thousand  bushels  corn  in  crib  and  150  tons  baled  timothy  hay. 
Write  for  catalog  and  aimnge  to  come  to  sale. 


C.  H.  EARLY, 


Centralia,  Mo. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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Kansas  Breeders'  Hereford  Sale,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Feb.,  25 

Seventy  Cows,  Bulls,  Heifers.    Every  One  a  Grand  Individual.  Tops  Only.  Show  Bulls!   Herd  Bulls!   Both  Polled  and  Horned 

&  Clayton,  Great  Bend;  A.  &  P.  Schmitz,  Alma;  J.  M.  Lewis,  Lamed;  Richard 
Taylor,  Great  Bend;  H.  D.  Plummer,  Longton;  J.  D.  Holloran,  Castleton;  Hopper 
&  Handlcy,  Ness  City;  A.  H.  Arnold,  Pratt. 

Thos.  Clayton,  Mgr.  GreatBend,  Kan 


Without  question  this  offering  contains  more  high-class  individuals  of  the 
best  breeding  than  will  be  -sold  in  any  sale  this  winter.  Every  one  selected  for 
its  individual  excellence  and  true  Hereford  character.  Not  a  tail-end  or  cull  in 
the  bunch.  Every  one  a  top  individual  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  breed.  If 
you  want  a  herd  bull  or  a  carload  of  grand  heavy-boned  bulls,  you  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this  sale.  , 

Grand  Young  Cows  and  Heifers — None  Better  Bred 

Tops  from  these  good  herds:    W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City;  Moses  Bros. 

Notice. — Attend  the  Warkentin  Percheron  Horse  Sale  on  February  24,  and  the  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons'  Poland  China  Bred  Sow 

Sale  on  February  26,  Both  at  Hutchinson. 


Ayers  &  Anderson 
Dispersion  Stock  Sale 

— — At  Howard,  Kansas  

Tuesday ,  February  22,  1916 


One  registered  black  Percheron  Stallion,  No.  46366,  sired  by  imported 
Casino,  ten  years  old  and  weighs  1,000  pounds  in  breeding  condition. 

Seven  head  extra  good  registered  Percheron  mares  from  three  to  eight 
years  old,  will  weigh  1,700  to  1,900  pounds. 


Three  Registered  Percheron  Yea 
One  Stallion  and  Two  FilEies 


gs 


Two  registered  standard  bred  stallions  by  Pingineer,  four  years  old  and 
large  size.    Four  standard  bred  mares. 

Twenty-five  high  grade  Percheron  brood  mares,  twelve  mules  and  horse 
colts,  three  jacks  and  three  jennets,  thirty-four  head  of  three  to  five-year-old 
mules  (mostly  mares) . 

Have  sold  our  farm  .and  everything  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Come  and  buy  what  you  want.  We  will  also  sell  a  lot  of  farm  implements 
on  February  21.    Remember,  the  horses  and  mules  sell  February  22. 

Ayers  &  Anderson,  Howard,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 

At  McCune,  Kansas,  February  22,  1916 
26  — HEAD  OF  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  — 26 

Twelve  head  of  jacks,  from  suckers  to  aged  jacks,  all  black  with  white  points, 
from  14  to  15Vfe  hands  high,  all  my  own  raising,  sired  by  Monsees'  Perfection  1174, 
Bradley's  Sunlight  2732  and  Kentucky  Yelberton  3352  . 

Fourteen  head  good  well-bred  jennets,  bred  to  Kentucky  Yelberton.  I  think 
most  o£  them  are  safe  in  foal.     Everything  guaranteed  as  represented  on  sale  day. 

McCune  is  located  on  the  Frisco  Railroad,  twenty  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  Parsons. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  STOCK  AND  BREEDING  FARM 

G.  W.  OVERLEY,  PROPRIETOR,  McCUNE,  KANSAS 

P.  S. — Terms,  cash  or  twelve  months'  time  on  bankable  paper  at  6  per  cent 
interest  from  date,  parties  giving  1916  bank  references. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  CAMERON,   MO.,  TUESDAY,  FEB.  22 

On  the  above  date  we  will  sell  forty  head  of  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  tried  jacks,  some  jennets  in  foal  and  some  good  young  stock  of 
both  sexes  that  will  double  in  one  year. 
a  The  jacks  and  jennets  that  are  consigned  in  this  sale  repre- 

MJ       sent  as  good  blood  as  can  be  procured  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

They  represent  the  blood  of  Dr.  McCord,  Limestone  Mammoth 
^ffjb  and  other  noted  sires,  and  will  be  sold  under  positive  guarantee 
PWT\  to  be  as  represented.  This  sale  affords  an  unusual  opportunity 
r^^ijr  to  buy  the  BEST.  The  catalog  will  describe  even  animal  listed 
«"T  and  will  be  mailed  to  those   who  write  for  it.     They  will  be 

ready  to  mail,  February  5. 

JAS.  E.PARK,  CAMERON,  MISSOURI 


COL.  P.  M.  GROSS 
Macon,  Mo. 


  AUCTIONEERS 

COL.  D.  D.  DEEM 
Gallatin,  Mo. 


COL.  THOS.  E.  DEEM 
Cameron,  Mo. 


ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
READ   KANSAS   FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 

Murray's  0. 1 C.  Shesters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

GEDARDALE   CHESTER  WHITES 

Choice  gilts  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Bred  to  W.  P.  Sweepstakes  by 
Wildwood  Prince  for  March  and -April  far- 
row. Some  show  prospects'.  -  Priced  ■  right. 
J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       RLOCKTON,  IOWA 


Oa  la  Oa 


I. 


tonths  old. 

Thov  are 
?y   bull  27 


Pure-bred  O. 
Seven  boars,  one  gilt,  $ 
good   ones.     One  pure-b 
months  old,  weight   1.100;  $6.r>.00. 

JOE  FOX,  GREELEY,  KANSAS. 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
Bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.  Pedigrees  fur- 
nished. 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec'y. 

UlfKETTS'  O.  I.  ("s. 

Extra  good  £ilts  bred   for  March  farrow. 
Also  choice  males.     All  priced  reasonable. 
C.  W.  RICKETTS      -       -       HANNON,  MO. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Al  E.  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  jacks  and  jen- 
nets, also  Percheron  hordes,  in  this  state, 
reports  his  herds  doing  fine  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Smith  has  forty  head  of  big  mammoth 
jacks.  A  feature  of  his  herd  is  the  choice 
lot  of  three-year-old  jacks,  a  number  of 
which  are  sixteen  hands  high.  He  also  has 
a  choice  lot  of  young  Percherons,  some  of 
the  yearling  stallions  weighing  up  to  1,500 
pounds  and  two-year-olds  weighing  up  to 
1,900  pounds.  Some  of  the  older  stallions 
weigh  up  to  2,400  pounds.  The  Percheron 
mares  in  his  herd  are  a  very  fine  lot. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Nebraska  Hol- 
stein  Breeders'  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  sale  pavilion  on  Wednesday, 
February  23.  The  cattle  consigned  to  this 
sale  are  from  strictly  high-class  herds  and 
the  100  head  catalogued  are  a  richly-bred 
lot  of  Holsteins.  The  offering  includes  a 
number  of  show  ring  winners,  among  them 
Prince  Katy  and  eight  of  his  perfect  daugh- 
ters. Th  ecows  and  heifers  to  be  sold  are 
bred  to  such  bulls  as  Colonel  Beets  Segis, 
Pontiac  Segis  Colanthe,  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Plus,  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  Boon,  and  the 
three  times  grand  champion  Prince  Katy. 


Fred  Dauber,  of  Meriden,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  progressive  Percheron  breeders  in  this 
state  and  owns  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
that  breed  of  draft  horses.  A  feature  of 
his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stallions  and  mares. 


The  date  of  the  Hereford  cattle  sale  to 
be  held  by  the  North  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  at  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  has 
been  changed  from  March  3  to  March  4. 
On  that  date  a  very  high-class  offering 
selected  from  the  best  herds  in  North  Mis- 
souri will  be  sold  at  the  stock  yards  sale 
pavilion  at  South  St.  Joseph. 


J.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Cedardale  Farm,  Block- 
ton,  Iowa,  owner  of  one  of  Iowa's  great 
herds  of  Chester  White  hogs,  writes  that 
his  herd  is  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  bred  a  large  number  of  big  growthy 
gilts  of  the  ideal  brood  sow  type.  These 
gilts  are  bred  to  noted  herd  boars  of  the 
breed  and  are  the  kind  that  are  profitable 
not  only  to  breeders  but  on  every  farm 
where  hogs  are  raised. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan.,  sold  at 
his  farm  on  Saturday,  February  5,  forty 
head  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts  at  an 
average  of  $43.10.  Nothing  sold  high  and 
no  record  prices  were  made,  but  every  ani- 
mal sold  at  a  price  where  the  purchaser 
will  make  money,  and  the  prices  received 
were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Caldwell. 


J.  A.  Godman,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Stock  Farm  near  Devon,  Kan.,  held  a  big 
two  days'  sale  as  advertised.  The  second 
day  was  the  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale. 
A  large  crowd  of  farmers  and  breeders  were 
present  and  bought  at  good  prices.  An 
average  of  about  $50  was  made  on  the  en- 
tire lot  sold.  Mr.  Godman  has  been  a  lib- 
eral buyer  at  many  breeders'  sales  the  past 
two  years  and  he  had  very  liberal  support 
from  a  number  of  breeders  both  from  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri. 


G.  C.  Roan,  of  La  Plata,  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  Missouri's  greatest  herds  of  jacks 
and  jennets,  has  claimed  March  20  as  the 
date  of  his  annual  jack  anil  jennet  sale. 
One  of  the  best  lots  of  jacks  and  jennets 
ever  sold  on  Clover  Leaf  Farm  will  be  cata- 
loged for  this  sale,  including  a  number  of 
outstanding  herd  headers. 


H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  of  Dighton,  Kan., 
the  well  known  breeders  of  Percheron  horses 
and  mammoth  jacks,  write  that  their  herds 
are  doing  well.  This  is  the  home  of  Kansas 
Chief,  the  grand  champion  jack  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
They  have  at  this  time  a  very  fine  lot  of 
jacks,  some  of  them  weighing  up  to  1,240 
pounds.  They  report  a  good  demand  for 
high  class  jacks  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 

Bruce  Saunders,  proprietor  of  Banner 
Stock  Farm.  Holton,  Kan.,  reports  that  his 
fine  herd  of  jacks  is  doing  well  and  that 
Inquiries  indicate  a  good  demand  for  strictly 
high-class  jacks  and  jennets.  The  herd  of 
jacks  on  Banner  Stock  Farm  is  one  of  the 
good  ones. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv  ' 
ice.     Riehlv  bred. 

PORN  WOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue -ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  "heifers 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam  s  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age 
and  a  few  females.  Will  se'I  verv  cheap 
S.  S.   SMITH.  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 


SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  voung 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  vour  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
 ( Just~South  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER.  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1,2(10  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old  heifer  calf 

D.  A.   KRAMER.   WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
sas—  Established  1878. 

Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.    Last  chance 
_    to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
R.  J.  LINSC  OTT      -       HOLTON.  KANSAS. 

JERSEY   BULL   CALVES — Two  fine  bred 
ones.  6  months  and  1  month  of  age.  Priced 
to  sell.     For  description  and  price  write 
A.  W.  Nickols,  603  North  D  St..  Indianola,  la. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISC0,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

DUROC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondyke  and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C.'s  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write  today,  they  will  sell 
quick. 

H.  D.  PLUMMER     -      LONGTON,  KANSAS 

Bred  Sows  and  GiBts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersev  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0CS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize   winner  at   Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON.  AKRON.  IOWA. 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,  smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN   A.   REED        -         LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE  DCROC  BRED 
GILTS 

Pedigreed  Duroc  gilts,  prize  winning  blood, 
guaranteed  immune  and  in  farrow.  Shipped 
to  purchaser  on  approval  before  he  pavs  for 
them.     Prices  reasonable.  Address 
F.  C.  CROCKER     -      FILLEY,  NEBRASKA 

SUNNVSIDE  FARM  DUROCS. 

Durocs   of   the    most   approved    tvpe  and 
breeding.     Bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  and  pigs, 
either  sex.     Prices  reasonable. 
FRANK  J.  lU'KTTEXMEYER,  Lohman,  Mo.  * 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glonbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  anil  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d.  weight  2,21)0  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

SPINGDALE 
SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  choice  Scotch  topped  bulls 
from  8  to  16  months  old.     They  have  size 
and  quality.     My  price  is  right.     Try  me. 
A.  A.  TENNYSON  LAMAR,  KANSAS 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Young  bulls  up  to  10  months 
old  for  sale.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good 
thrifty  condition  and  the  making  of  good 
useful  animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.  TAYIOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 
HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  choice  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  ten 
months  old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451. 
One   white,   eight   months   old.     Extra  fine 

and  priced  to  sell.   

C.  E.  HILL       -       -       TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE.  KANSAS 

Cedar  Heights'  Shorthorns 

Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES.  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Shorthorns 


20  bulls  and  heifers  sired 
by  Duchess  Searchlight 
348529.  a  2,500-pound 
bull,  and  from  cows  weighing  1,400  to  1.600  pounds. 
Good  milkers.    Come  or  write. 

A.  M.  MARKLEY  &  SON,  MOUND  CITY.  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
II.  H.  HOLMES   -    GREAT  BENT),  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod.  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -     ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD    CATTLE  SALE 

Perry  Bros,  and  J.  O.  Southard  will  sell 
200  head  of  registered  Hereford  cattle  on 
February  5,  1916,  in  Council  Grove,  Kansas. 
Address  Perry  Bros.,  Alta  Vista,  Kansas,  or 
J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan.,  for  catalogs. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
Bt.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 
Wm.  M.  Dixon,  New  Florence.  Mo. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year.-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON    GROENMILLER.    Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915   bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
ACLD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA.  KANSAS 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Home  of  the  Giants 

Fifty  Head 
of  Jacks  and 
Jennets 


At  Public 
Auction 
MARCH  15. 

Catalogs  out  Feb.  10 
BRADLEY  BROS. 
Warrensburg  -  Mo. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
chcron  Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Ho  me  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :- :       :- :  Kansas 
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PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big.  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising;  two  to  six  years 
*  ",  15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.    I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500   to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand.   Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 
E.  BOEN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
38  Ml.  N.  E.  of  K.  C.  on  C.  M.  &  St.P. 
40  Ml.  S.  W.  of  St.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 

Rivsrside  Stock  Farm 

Offers  one  Belgian  stallion;  5  years  old  next 
May;  dark  bay:  weight  1,950;  gentle;  broke 
single  and  double;  sure  breeder;  good  style, 
action  and  looker.  Also  one  stallion,  2  years 
in  May,  weight  1,400.  Both  from  imported 
sires  and  dams.  If  interested,  write 
W.  J.  FITZGERALD  &  SONS, 
Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  world's  grand  champion  jack, 
Kansas  City  8743,  in  public  service  at  our 
ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.  Excellent  facil- 
ities for  handling  any  number  of  healthy 
jennets.  Write  us  for  list  of  winnings  of  his 
get.  Most  liberal  terms  and  other  informa- 
tion about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size, 
quality,  bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style 
and  action.  Winner  first  as  sire  at  Kansas 
State  Fair.  Hutchinson,  1915. 
M.  E.  RICHARDSON,  STERLING,  KANSAS 

Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

Eor  Sale.     Imported  and  home  bred.  Prices 
reasonable.     Extra  good   individuals  of  both 
sexes.     Come  and  see  them. 
FRED  DAUBER,  Route  3,  Meriden,  Kansas. 

25  —  SADDLERS.    PERCHERONS,  STAND- 
ARD BRED  HORSES  AND  JACKS — 25 


Ask  for  Catalog. 


OSCAR  EDWARDS  &  SON,  DE  SOTO,  MO. 
Jefferson  County. 

Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

For  Sale — Three  years  old,  black,  all  O.  K. 
Insurance  company  values  him  at  $1,000. 
Will   take  less. 

ED  SCIIIFPEL         -         SALINA.  KANSAS 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron.  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  marcs  for  sale  cheap. 
A.   LATIMER   WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 

J.  D.  HOLMAN        -   Se  CURRY VILLE,  MO. 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  —  Registered,  well 
bred,  first  class  stock. 

JAMES  ADM),  Wakefield.  Clay  Co.,  Kansas 

Imported  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach 
Stallions.  Good  jacks.  $450  up.  ILLINOIS 
HORSE  CO.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged:  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range'-grown.     Will   price   a   few   cows  and 

heifers.   

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


mi 


BIG-TYPE  BERKSHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
J.  V.  FISH.  Route  7,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN  PAOLA,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


LANIER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.     Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 

C.  W.  LAMER,  SALINA,  KANSAS 

-  OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters. 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Ry. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


PERCHERON  and  DELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  home-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

W.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton.  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  lfi  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.     Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    I'HOXE  o89 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Forty  big,  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2, 400-pound  horse.     Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  R.  1,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  City. 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14V2  to  lfi  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Geod  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported grav  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


<i  A    Large    Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER. 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Englewood 


Kansas 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2.200-pound  4  and  s-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's,  41  black  com- 
ing 2's.  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON FARM 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  HANNUM,  JR.     -     CARTHAGE,  MO. 
Home  Phone  81<  Black. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Sendforfine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 
REGISTERED  JACKS  &  JENNETS 
FEBRUARY  15, 1916 
15  -  HEAD  -  15 

Three  jacks  and  eight 
jennets  of  breeding  age. 
Some  extra  good  individ- 
uals, and  all  of  very  best 
blood  lines.  For  catalog 
address 

P.  E.  MOSS,    Bronson,  Kansas 

Auctioneers  —  Cols.  R.  L.  Harriman  and 
L.  D.  Long. 

HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS 90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 
weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 

PERCHERON  STALLION  AND  JACK. 

For  Sale — Black  registered  Percheron  stal- 
lion, weight  1.900,  sound  in  every  way.  Also 
1,100-pound  Missouri  jack,  black  with  white 
points,  well  broke  and  good  performer.  They 
are  priced  to  sell. 

M.  Reser.  Jr.,  Route  13,  RossviUe,  Kansas., 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


February  12,  1916 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.     Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMPTON,  KAN. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send  for  my  bred   sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE   DEAN,  K.   P.,   WESTON,  MO. 

AKKEU'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.    Priced  for 

Suick  sale.  * 
AMES  ARKET.L.  R.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SHITTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.     Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY.  JAMESTOWN,  1ND. 

LANGFOR  D'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langforel  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Wo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars,  fall  pigs,  bred  sows.  Bargains. 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Route  2,  Burlington,  Kan. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  and 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 

— — ' — — — — — ^ — — — — — « 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshires  to  lamb 

March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER,  Kellerton,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
YOU   CAN   BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PA  OLA.  KANSAS 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUS 


Phone  8454. 


Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En§rauin£  (bmpamj 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 

SIX  TWENTY  FOT  T^r^L-.  I/-.-,. 
JACKSON  STREET    IOpGK3.  K3I1S. 

H.  D.  Plummer.  or  Longton,  Kan.,  is  a 
young  man  who  is  mnking  a  great  success 
■with  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  and  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs.  Mr.  Plummer  lives  on  his  320- 
acre  farm  near  Longton.  He  has  made  great 
progress  with  the  Polled  Hereford  cattle  and 
at  this  time  has  about  fifty  cows  of  this 
breed.  He  finds  a  ready  market  for  all  his 
bulls  at  good  prices  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  ship.  Mr.  Plummer  savs 
he  cannot  keep  a  bull  calf  on  his  farm  until 
he  is  two  years  old  unless  he  refuses  to 
price  him.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  large  number  of  choice  Duroc 
Jersey  bred  gilts.  They  are  all  bred  for 
May  farrow.  These  gilts  are  sired  bv  Klon- 
dyke  by  Good  Enough  by  old  Klondvke  and 
out  of  sows  by  Graduate  Col  and  other  good 
boars,  and  air  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B 
and  C  Col. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation recently  decided  to  offer  $250  in  cash 
and  three  loving  cups  as  premiums  to  be 
awarded  to  Shorthorn  cattle  consigned  to 
the  Central  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
sale  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City  on  April  5 
and  6.  The  classification  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Bulls  two  years  old  and  over,  senior 
yearling  bulls,  junior  yearling  bulls,  and 
bull  calves  under  one  year  old.  The  same 
classifications  will  prevail  in  the  female 
class.  Premiums  will  also  be  offered  for 
champion  bull  and  champion  cow  in  sale. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


For  many  years  the  problem  of  the  small 
breeder  of  cattle  who  does  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  his  herd  to  attract  buyers 
from  long  distances,  has  confronted  the 
cattlemen  of  Kansas.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  small  breeder  the  Animal  Husbandry 
department  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  has  Inaugurated  the  first  annual 
sale  of  Kansas  Hereford  breeders  to  be  held 
:it  Manhattan  on  Friday,  March  3,  1916.  All 
of  the  cattle  that  have  been  consigned  are 
inspected  by  some  member  of  the  animal 
husbandry  force  before  being  accepted.  This 
precaution  has  been  taken  in  order  that  the 
sale  may  not  be  handicapped  by  cattle  that 
are  either  inferior  in  type  or  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop  as  they  should. 
Nearly  one-half  of  all  those  consigned  have 
come  from  the  Blue  Valley  herds,  which 
have  gained  a  local  reputation  for  breeding 
cattle  of  superior  meTit.  They  are  William 
Acker,  Vermillion:  Fred  R.  Cottrell,  Irving; 
Drennan  Bros.,  Blue  Rapids:  Howell  Bros.. 
Herkimer;  Joseph  F.  Sedlacek.  Blue  Rapids; 
C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes,  and  S.  W.  Tilley,  Irv- 
ing. Rooks  County  is  represented  by  C.  G. 
Cochran  &  Sons  of  Plainville;  Wabaunsee 
County  by  Henderson  Bros.- of  Alma  and  J. 

B.  Shields  of  Lost  Springs:  Lyon  County  by 

C.  F.  Peterson  of  Parker,  and  Woodson 
County  by  W.  J.  Brown  and  T.  I.  Woodall 
of  Fall  River.  In  the  forenoon  of  sale  day 
the  cattle  will  be  placed  in  four  classes,  as 
follows:  Bulls  two  years  old  or  over:  bulls 
under  two  years  old;  cows  two  years  old  or 
over;  females  under  two  years  old.  This  is 
being  done  in  order  to  make  the  sale  edu- 
cational as  well  as  profitable  in  other  ways. 
The  date  selected  follows  immediately  after 
the  sale  at  Kansas  City  and  immediately 
precedes  the  sale  at  St.  Joseph. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls,  heifers  and  bred  cows.  We  have  a  number  of  young  bulls  from  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Dams:     A.  R.  O.  cows  of  unsurpassed  individuality  and  breeding. 

Sires:     Sir  Julian  Grace  De  Kol  and  King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne. 

Sir  Julian  Grace  De  Kol's  dam  made  record  of  924  pounds  of  butter  and  22,087 
pounds  milk  in  one  year.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  World's  Champion  3-year-old  butter 
cow  until  last  spring,  making  1,021  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne's  dam  was  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld  Model,  the 
world's  champion  30  days  butter  cow  in  her  time.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  second 
35-pound  cow  of  the  breed.  His  four  nearest  sires  have  produced  twenty-five  30- 
pound  cows,  and  his  7  nearest  sires  have  seventy-three  30-pound  grandmothers. 

This  herd  deserves  your  careful  consideration.  Prices  right,  herd  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  a  guarantee  goes  with  each  animal. 

ALBECHAR  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

SHULTHIS,  ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  OWNERS,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  Gl ROD — At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  R0BIS0N— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 


PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  bulls,  serviceable  age.  all  registered,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and 
sires.    Choice  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  excellent,  high-grade,  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  in  calf  to  pure- 
bred bulls,  lo  freshen  before  April  1.  Fresh  cows  on  hand,  heavy  milkers.  Heavy  calves  six  to  ten 
weekB  old.  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted  and  we  will  express  to  you.  Wire,  write, 
or  phone  us.    We  can  please  you. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


Shulthis.  Robinson  &  Shultz.  of  Inde- 
pendence, Kan.,  owners  of  Alhochar  Holstein 
farm,  are  among  the  earnest  workers  for 
better  dairy  cattle  in  Kansas,  and  they  now 
own  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Holsteins  in 
this  state.  They  have  one  of  the  well 
equipped  farms  with  modern  barns  and  con- 
veniences for  handling  their  herd.  The 
head  of  their  herd  is  Sir  Juliana  Grace  Do- 
Kol,  dam's  butter  record  365  davs  924 
pounds,  milk  22.087  pounds.  Record  of  sire's 
dam  as  three-year-old.  1.021  pounds  butter 
in  3fi5  days  and  3,000  pounds  butter  in  three 
years.  Among  the  cows  of  this  great  herd 
are  American  Topsy  with  a  seven-day  rec- 
ord of  23.27  pounds  butter  and  with  an  av- 
erage of  80  pounds  of  milk  per  day:  Beryl 
Queen  Johanna,  a  three-year-old.  with  a 
seven-day  record  of  17.46  pounds  butter; 
Aurora  Piebe  Kornrlvke,  20  33  pounds: 
Piebe  Oak  Colantha,  22  22  pounds:  Princess 
Alta  Gerster  DeKnl.  22  83  pounds,  and  a 
number  of  others^  with  like  records.  Their 
herd  is  In  the  class  that  alwaps  produces 
profit. 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON  ....  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S   HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.    Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.   E.  TORRET  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Regier's  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE  —  Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O. 
bulls.  One  A.  R.  O.  15.78  pounds  butter 
cow,  gave  12,386  pounds  milk  in  292  days, 
will  be  fresh  December.    Price,  $275. 

G.  Regier  &  Sons 


WHITEWATER 


KANSAS 


Charles  H.  Murray,  of  Friend.  Neb.,  who 
is  one  of  the  leading  Chester  While  breed- 
ers of  that  state,  reports  that  bis  herd  is 
doing  well.  Mr.  Murray  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Nebraska  Chester  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  has  built  up  a  herd  of  that 
breed  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
swine  breeders  throughout  the  corn  belt.  He 
has  the  big.  high  quality,  easy  feeding  tvpe 
that  is  profitable  and  has  bred  fifty  head  of 
the  top  gilts  of  his  large  herd  to  go  in  his 
annual  bred  sow  sale  February  17.  The 
gilts  are  bred  to  the  silver  cup  winner  at 
Lincoln.  1915. 


M.  A.  Draper,  Sylvia,  Kan.,  owner  of  good 
herds  of  Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle and  Poland  China  hogs,  announces  that 
his  postponed  sale  of  these  breeds  will  be 
held  on  Saturday.  February  19.  Thirty- 
three  head  of  choice  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Durham  cattle  and  fifty  head  of  riehlv  bred 
big-type  Poland  Chinas  will  go  in  this  of- 
fering. The  entire  offering  is  of  the  breed- 
ing and  type  that  makes  the  profitable  kind 
for  the  farmer  and  feeder. 


Fred  Chandler,  of  Chariton.  Towa,  owner 
of  the  noted  Chandler  Percheron  Farm  and 
herd  of  Percheron  horses,  reports  his  herd 
in  fine  condition  and  says  he  has  the  best 
lot  this  year  in  the  history  of  his  herd.  At 
this  time  there  are  on  the  farm  twenty- 
nine  black  Percheron  stallions  that  will 
weigh  from  2.000  to  2.200  pounds  each,  all 
four  and  five  year  olds.  The  total  'number 
of  stallions  in  the  herd  is  100  head,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  number  of  choice  mares. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Miller,  owner  of  Oakland  Stock 
Farm,  Chillicothe.  Mo.,  reports  a  good  de- 
mand for  high  class  Percheron  and  jacks. 
The  herds  of  Percherons  and  jacks  on 
Oakland  Farm,  are  among  Missouri's  best. 
The  young  Percherons  and  jacks  on  the 
farm  at  this  time,  including  twenty-two 
head  of  two-year-old  jacks,  are  a  choice  lot. 
This  jack  was  raised  on  that  farm  and  is 
a  splendid  individual. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  F.  M.  Wayde's  Poland 
China  bred  sow  sale  to  he  held  at  Burling- 
ton, Kan.,  February  29.  This  vear  Mr. 
Wayde  has  cataloged  forty  head  of  richlv- 
hred  sows  and  gilts  bred  for  March  and 
April  farrow,  also  ten  choice  fall  boars.  The 
sows  and  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Orange  Won- 
der and  Big  Tecumseh,  two  of  the  good 
sires  of  the  breed.  The  offering  cataloged 
Is  a  very  useful  lot  of  sows  and  are  the  kind 
that  are  profitable. 


Harry  T.  Forbes,  of  Cedar  Heights  Farm, 
Topeka.  one  of  the  leading  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers of  this  state,  reports  a  brisk  demand  for 
high-class  Shorthorn  bulls.  He  also  reports 
sales  of  choice  bulls  to  the  following  par- 
ties during  the  past  ten  days:  H.  M.  Bon- 
ham,  Stanley,  Kan.,  and  Peter  Maxton,  Ry- 
dal.  Kan.,  each  purchased  a  bull  out  of 
Apple  Blossom  dams,  tracing  to  imported 
Flora:  John  Hvde,  Alta  Vista,  purchased  a 
fine  calf  out  of  T,oralne  6th,  tracing  to  im- 
norted  Elizabeth.  The  young  bulls  in  Mr. 
Forbes'  herd  are  a  choice  lot,  including 
some  Scotch-topped  bulls,  also  one  out- 
standing Scotch  hull  out  of  a  Bloom  dam 
and  carrying  the  blood  of  Choice  Goods  and 
Avondale. 

Catalogs  are  out  for  the  thirty-seventh  an- 
nual sal"  of  iacks  and  jennets  to  be  held  at 
Smithton.  Mo..  March  7  and  8  by  L.  M. 
Monsces  &  Sons.  One  hundred  jacks  and 
jennets  have  been  cataloged  for  this  two 
days'  sale,  and  the  offering  will  include 
most  of  their  Panama-Pacific  show  herd, 
and  will  include  grand  champions  and  herd 
headers.  The  jennets  will  he  bred  to  World's 
Fair  grand  champion.  Ornhan  Boy  696  and 
Limestone  Monarch  3254.  Missouri  State  Fair 
grand  champion  and  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition reserve  champ'on. 

When  writing;  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis   Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  136382 

Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEAKLE.  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST.  SCRANTON,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

N'inety    head    of    high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.     Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Beit  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  H'  Istein- 
Friesian    Association    for    yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavv  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
H1GGJNBOTHAM  BROS.,  Ro*sville,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN   SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE.  KAN. 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


CEDARLANE  HERD  HOLSTEIN-FRHESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 

23 .HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS _  £ 3 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS,, 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTKBF.KKV  A-  SON    -    LANCASTER,  MO. 

T A  M  WORTH  HOGS. 

TA.M WORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  hirth.  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Palmer.  Illinois. 


Registered  Holsteins 

For  Sale — Fancy  young  Holstein  bull  ready 
for    service;    King    Segist    DeKol  breeding, 
high  producing  dam.     Also  females. 
B.  R.  GOSNEY       -       MULVANE,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

A  15-months  bull,  mostly  white;  dam  has 
a  30-pound  sister,  and  sire  a  24-pound  junior 
2  sister;   $200.     Younger  ones  less. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

We  are  breeding  Iowana  De  Cola  Walker 
on  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  Fayne,  King 
Pieter  Lyons  and  Spring  Brook  Pearl.  What 
a  mistake  we  must  be  making:!  !  !  * 

TREDICO  FARM 

Route  44   Kingman,  Kansas 

Holsteins  for  Sale  gjfi  £1%  ASSESS 

N.  S.  AM SP ACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KANS. 

FINE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  from  heavy 
milkers.  $20  each.  Registered  yearling  bul£ 
$85.    Edgewood  Farm,  R.  3.  Whitewater,  Wis, 

HOLSTEIN  BILLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
THE  GUERNSEY  is  popu\ar  amonij 

the  davry-men  who  appreciate  that  Leo 
nomical  production ,  richness  and  f  ine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to\arger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  BULLS 

For  Sale — Four-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey herd  bull,  gentle.  Also  one  nine  months 
and  one  three  months  old.  Glenwood  breed- 
ing. Cheap. 

JOHN     PERRENOCD.    HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 

MENTION'  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN    WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
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THE  supply  of  available  plant  food  in  soil  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
decaying  vegetation  it  contains.    Soil  without  humus  is  dead  and  inert. 
Soil-building  is  an  essential  part  of  good  farming.    Fertility  is  constantly  being  lost. 
Man,  as  a  soil-builder,  must  follow  Nature's  methods.    All  dead  vegetation  should 
be  added  to  the  soil.    There  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  this  to  turn  under  this  Spring. 

By  cutting  up  the  stalks  and  other  rubbish  as  early  as  possible,  a  large  addition  can 
be  made  to  the  humus  supply.  Even  the  subsoil  can  be  made  productive  by  mingling  with 
it  decaying  vegetation.  To  burn  this  material  means  to  lose  the  chance  to  do  some  soil 
building. 

Besides  cutting  up  the  stalks,  disking  in  advance  of  the  plow  or  lister  is  an  ideal 
method  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  for  corn,  kafir,  or  cane.  To  be  most  effective,  it  should 
be  done  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  worked.  G.  C.  W. 


"All  Dead  Vegetation  Should  be  Added  to  the  Soil" 


Copyright,  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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There's  the  Red  Ball — no 
Doubt  About  the  Quality 


Eight  and  one-half  million  men 
wear  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  and  over      ^"""L  _ 
50,000  stores  sell  it. 

4?\  boots 
tdKSHm.  cured.  Dui 


"Ball-Band" 
are  vacuum 
ring  the  vul- 
canizing this process causes 
a  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  fabric  and  rubber  and 
makes  the  boot  one 
solid  piece.  Look  for 
the  Red  Ball. 


1 


BALL?-  BAND 

If  you  figure  the  cost  of  your  '  'Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear 
by  the  cost  per  days  wear,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  lowest- 
priced  rubber  footwear  you  can  buy.  We  want  to  help  you  get 
all  the  service  out  of  "Ball-Band"  that  we  can  build  into  it. 

fitted  with  the  genuine  "Ball -Band" 
Something  New 
"Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rub- 
bers for  street  wear  in  Men'3, 
Women's  and  Children's  sizes. 
They  are  "Ball-Band"  Quality  and 
Value.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on 
the  sole. 


" More  Days  Wear" 

our  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  tells 
how  to  make  your  rubber  foot- 
wear wear  longer.  Write  for  it. 

If  you  can't  locate  a  store  that 
sells  "Ball-Band,"  write  us  and  tell 
us  the  name  of  your  local  mer- 
chant; we  will  see  that  you  are 


■AISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  316  Water  Street,  Mishawaka  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 


Go  Slow  and  Buy  Right 


IS  TH' 

I  ST-!"  /*;< 


Lily  and 
Primrose 
Separators 

THE  cream  separator  is  the  center  around 
which  every  successful  dairying  establish- 
ment revolves.  A  good  separator  will  add  considerably 
to  your  cash  income.  You  can't  afford  to  buy  at 
random.  If  you  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  best 
features  of  the  best  cream  separators,  let  us  help  you. 

An  ordinary  separator  will  save  you  money,  but  if  you  want 
to  make  the  most  from  your  cream  buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose. 
These  International  Harvester  separators  work  so  efficiently  and 
for  so  many  years  that  even  the  two- or  three-cow  farmers  usa 
them  with  profit.  Is  yours  a  bigger  herd?  Then  take  the  advice 
of  thousands  of  the  most  prosperous  dairymen  and  buy  either  a 
Lily  or  a  Primrose. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  very  closely — leaving  only 
a  drop  of  cream  in  a  gallon  of  milk.  They  are  strong  and  simple, 
needing  few  adjustments — which  any  man  or  woman  can  make. 
The  frame  on  each  is  open  and  sanitary.  The  supply  can  is 
large  and  low.  Every  bearing  and  quiet  gear  is  well  oiled 
always  by  a  splash  system.    There  are  no  better  separators. 

Buy  a  Lily  or  Primrose  from  the  I  H  C  dealer  and  be  sure  of 
satisfaction.    Write  us  for  catalogues  and  booklets  on  dairying. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 

CANADA  SEED  OATS 

ALBERTA,  Canada,  OATS:   Biggest,  heaviest  yielding  oats  in  the  world.   Everywhere  tried  have 

revolutionized  oat  growing.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  100  bushels  per  acre,  as  30,  40  and  SO  bushels  of 
common  varieties.  Sample  sent  FKEB  on  request.  We  grow  and  handle  all  the  best  varieties  of 
American  grown  Oats.  Write  today  for  our  big  Seed  Catalog  of  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds, 
also  Nursery  stock.  We  can  save  you  money.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address.  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Federal  Inspection   of  Grain 

By  CHESTER  A.  LEINBACH 


THERE  are  two  bills  before  the 
present  Congress  relative  to  grain 
inspection.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  know  what  the  two  are 
and  what  each  one  promises  him.  Briefly 
speaking,  the  Moss  bill  provides  for  fed- 
eral supervision,  while  the  Curtis  bill 
provides  for  federal  inspection. 

The  Moss  bill  provided  for  inspections 
to  be  made  by  the  same  authority  which 
makes  them  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  eight  of  the  forty-eight  states  which 
have  state  inspectors:  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Wash- 
ington, Montana  and  Missouri.  In  all 
other  states,  grain  is  graded  by  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
spectors, and  in  the  eight  states  just 
mentioned,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  inspectors 
who  inspect  and  grade  interstate  ship- 
ments, and  deals  made  between  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Moss  bill 
proposes  to  give  these  state  and  Board 
of  Trade  inspectors  authority  to  inspect 
interstate  shipments  on  the  government 
standards,  without  compensation  from 
the  government  in  any  way.  Such  in- 
spectors would  then  be  performing  a  dual 
service;  first,  that  to  the  state  or  Board 
of  trade  which  hires  them  and  pays 
them;  and  second,  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, without  pay.  If  any  person  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  of  an  inter- 
state shipment  thus  made,  he  could  ap- 
peal to  the  supervisor  at  the  nearest 
point.  These  supervisors  are  to  be  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  bill  itself  does  not  pro- 
vide for  these,  but  the  persons  who 
framed  it  state  that  such  is  the  inten- 
tion. The  bill  says  that  the  appeal  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  supervisor  would' then  inspect 
the  shipment  and  grade  it.  The  bill  does 
not  require  that  interstate  shipments 
shall  be  inspected,  but  simply  that  if 
the  shipment  is  shipped  on  grade  it  must 
conform  to  one  of  the  standard  grades; 
but  the  shipper  may  have  same  inspected 
by  a  licensed  inspector  and  ship  on  the 
grade  thus  established,  provided  there  is 
a  licensed  inspector  at  the  point  of 
shipment. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will  not 
help  the  farmer  or  country  shipper,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  inspector  at 
the  point  of  shipment  and  he  could  not 
demand  inspection  at  the  terminal  point 
since  he  has  not  shipped  on  grade.  He 
cannot  ship  on  grade,  for,  if  his  ship- 
ment did  not  conform  to  grade  on  inspec- 
tion at  the  terminal  point,  he  would  be 
subject  to  arrest  and  fine.  The  terminal 
grain  dealers  could  continue  to  buy,  sell 
and  ship  on  sample  or  on  their  own  in- 
spection. What  inspections  would  be 
made  under  this  bill  would  be  made  by 
the  same  authority  which  makes  the  in- 
spections and  fixes  the  grades  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  not  be  done  by 
federal  inspectors,  but  by  state.  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
spectors, subject  to  supervision  in  case 
either  interested  party  appealed.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  leaves  the  whole 
business  just  where  it  is  now. 

The  Curtis  'bill  provides  for  a  corps 
of  federal  inspectors  at  terminal  points, 
and  at  other  places  where  the  fees  col- 
lected would  pay  the  expense  of  inspec- 
tion. It  requires  inspection  of  all  inter- 
state shipments  at  the  point  of  shipment 
or  at  the  terminal  point,  if  there  is  an 
inspector  at  one  or  both  places.  It  re- 
quires inspection  of  all  grain  loaded  out 
of  elevators  for  interstate  shipment,  and 
requires  the  elevator  man  to  furnish  the 
inspector  a  statement  showing  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  grain  loaded  and 
whether  grain  of  different  grades  has 
been  mixed  and  how  much  of  each  grade. 
It  requires  the  inspector  to  place  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  inspection  inside  the  car. 

This  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law.  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmer  and 
country  shipper.  Under  the  present 
method  the  grain  dealers  at  terminal 
points  buy  the  grain  from  the  shipper 
at  a  low  grade,  then  raise  the  grade  and 
sell.  In  support  of  this  we  shall  quote 
from  the  testimony  before  the  House 
committee : 

"Mr.  Moss. — 'Well,  is  it  true  at  the 
principal  warehouses  that  the  lower 
grades  do  disappear — that  is,  they  buy 
grain  at  a  low  grade  which  disappears 
and  the  grain  goes  out  as  higher  grades; 
is  that  true?"' 

"Mr.  DuvelL — 'That  is  true  in  most 
cases;  yes.'" 

In  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  H.  R.  14493,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  D.  H.  Stuhr,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  which  tells  how  the  system  works. 
We  quote  parts  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — T  have  been  in  the  grain 
business  close  to  forty  years.   Have  han- 


dled millions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of 
barley  and  like  amounts  of  oats  by  grade 
and  by  sample,  have  hedged  with  option 
futures  against  cash  holdings,  have 
bought  and  sold  futures  pure  and  simple 
from  a  speculative  standpoint,  have  done 
business  all  over  the  United  States,  have 
had  selling  brokers  and  agents  in  all 
the  leading  markets  and  buying  agents 
all  over  the  West  and  Northwestern 
States,  have  operated  country  elevators 
and  bought  direct  from  the  farmers,  op- 
erated transit  terminal  elevators  as  well 
as  large  terminal  elevators  at  or  near 
the  regular  terminal  markets.'" 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'Take  just  one  transac- 
tion from  one  end  to  the  other.'" 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — T  will  take  one  trans- 
action. There  is  a  No.  2  feed  car  at 
Waupeton,  N.  D.  For  that  barley  he,  the 
buyer,  paid  the  farmer  40  cents.  He 
bought  it  as  No.  2  feed  barley,  subject 
to  two  pounds  dockage. 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'In  Waupeton?'" 

"Mr.  Stuhr.— 'Yes.'  " 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'Who  inspected  it  at 
Waupeton  ?'  " 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — 'The  grain  buyer.  This 
car  of  barley  he  bought  of  a  farmer  at 
40  cents.  He  bought  it  at  fifty  pounds 
to  the  bushel;  he  bought  it  subject  to 
this  dockage.  This  car  was  shipped  to 
Minneapolis;  the  rate  of  freight,  the 
commission  and  weighing  charges,  and 
inspection  charges  amounted  to  about  7£ 
cents  a  bushel.  This  barley  was  sold  at 
58  cents  a  bushel;  not  by  certification, 
but  by  sample  on  its  merits.' " 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  we  will 
explain  that  this  car  was  again  inspected 
at  Minneapolis,  by  an  inspector,  which 
inspection  was  reported  back  to  the 
buyer,  so  that  he  might  show  same  to 
the  farmer  in  case  he  inquired  as  to  how 
that  car  had  graded  at  the  terminal 
market;  and  the  inspection  made  at  Min- 
neapolis was  No.  2  feed  barley. 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'And  it  sold  at  58 
cents  ?' " 

"Mr.  Stuhr.— 'Yes.'" 

"Mr.  Haugen. — Tt  sold  as  feed  bar- 
ley?' " 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — 'No;  the  certification 
was  No.  2  feed  barley,  but  the  barley 
was  sold  by  sample  on  its  merits  at  58 
cents.'  " 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'In  fact  it  was  malting 
barley  ?' " 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — It  was  malting  barley, 
as  shown  by  the  analytical  report  from 
the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  which  is  a 
matter  of  record  now.' " 

"Mr.  Haugen. — 'It  comes  in  graded 
feed  barley  and  is  graded  out  as  malt- 
ing barley?' " 

"Mr.  Stuhr. — 'It  goes  out  as  malting 
barley,  not  under  certification  nor  of 
grade,  for  sales  are  made  by  sample  on 
its  merits  and  not  by  grade.  That  holds 
good  on  all  grain.' " 

Now  to  sum  up  this  matter,  the  farmer 
was  cheated  out  of  ten  cents  on  each 
bushel  in  the  car  mentioned,  which  was 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  received. 
If  the  Moss  bill  becomes  a  law,  this 
same  system  can  be  continued,  for  the 
farmer  could  not  demand  an  inspection, 
and  the  dealer  can  continue  to  sell  on 
sample  without  an  inspection  being 
made.  Now  you  will  note  that  Minne- 
sota is  one  of  the  states  having  a  state 
inspection.  Under  the  Moss  bill  this 
same  inspection  will  be  continued,  in 
fact  there  would  be  no  change  whatever. 
And  it  would  make  no  difference  whether 
the  farmer  sold  to  the  local  buyer  or 
shipped  his  grain.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  the  Curtis  bill  becomes  a  law? 
On  arrival  at  Minneapolis  that  car  would 
be  inspected  by  a  federal  inspector,  be- 
cause the  inspection  is  compulsory.  If 
it  was  unloaded,  when  loaded  out  again 
it  would  be  once  more  inspected,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  inspection  placed  in  the 
car.  Not  only  that,  but  the  elevator 
man  when  he  loaded  out  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  inspector  a  statement 
as  to  what  the  contents  of  the  car  was. 
He  could  still  sell  by  sample,  of  course, 
but  the  grade  would  go  with  the  car  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  Stuhr  gives  us  another  deal  from 
real  life  which  explains  a  transaction  in 
100,000  bushels  of  oats.  He  contracted 
for  100,000  bushels  of  standard  oats  and 
they  forced  him  to  take  100,000  bushels 
of  No.  4  oats.    We  quote  him: 

"On  the  second  and  third  days  of  De- 
cember, the  100,000  bushels  of  standard 
oats  were  all  tendered  and  delivered  on 
track,  Chicago.  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  and  I  said  to  Robert  Kettles,  who 
was  a  Board  of  Trade  private  inspector, 
'You  go  and  inspect  those  oats;  this 
does  not  look  good  to  me;  I  have  not 
seen  any  standard  oats  come  in.'  He 
went  and  inspected  ten  or  twenty  cars 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


PREPAREDNESS  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  word  "preparedness"  has  a  mili- 
tary sound  in  the  light  of  present-day 
discussions.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  be- 
ing ready  for  whatever  may  come.  It 
is  o  good  policy  to  adopt  in  the  business 
of  farming.  The  farmer  does  not  know 
exactly  what  a  season  may  bring  forth, 
and  for  this  reason  must  be  prepared 
fpr  a  good  many  possible  contingencies. 
The  weeks  preceding  the  active  cam- 
paign of  planting,  cultivating,  and  har- 
vesting, may  be  the  most  profitable 
weeks  of  the  year,  if  through  the  care- 
ful planning  done  during  this  time,  suit- 
able means  are  provided  for  overcoming 
unfavorable  conditions. 

The  most  successful  military  cam- 
paigns are  nearly  always  the  ones  hav- 
ing the  most  carefully  worked  out  plans. 
We  believe  this  is  true  in  farming.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  though  so  many  un- 
expected things  can  happen  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  foresee  them 
and  discount  them  in  advance.  There 
are.  however,  certain  things  that  can  be 
counted  on  to  happen  with  considerable 
regularity.  We  know  that  good  seed  is 
essential  and  that  this  seed  must  be  put 
into  a  well  prepared  seed  bed.  We  know 
that  the  condition  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments has  much  to  do  with  the  rapidity 
and  thoroughness  of  seed  bed  prepara- 
tion. We  know  that  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  at  least,  moisture  is  a  limit- 
ing factor,  and  the  plans  made  must  take 
this  into  consideration.  The  weeds  will 
grow  every  year,  and  the  more  of  them 
killed  just  as  they  germinate,  the  fewer 
there  will  be  to  damage  the  crop  later. 
We  know  that  the  earlier  in  the  season 
we  can  get  the  soil  stirred,  the  sooner 
we  can  begin  our  campaign  of  weed  ex- 
termination. Early  disking  will  bring  up 
the  first  crop  of  weeds  so  they  can  be 
killed  easily  and  quickly  by  the  other 
operations  of  seed  bed  preparation. 

Preparedness  may  well  be  the  motto 
of  the  farmer  who  would  accomplish  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  his  work.  It 
simply  means  using  the  head — the  intel- 
lect— in  directing  the  labor  of  the  hand, 
and  this  head  work  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  hard  manual  labor  begins.  The 
man  who  spends  long  hours  in  the  field, 
as  is  so  often  necessary,  is  too  tired  to 
think  clearly  when  night  comes.  If  the 
plans  have  not  been  carefully  made  in 
advance,  the  work  will  likely  proceed  in 
a  most  unsystematic  manner. 

TIME  TO  BUY  BREEDING  HOGS. 

When  hogs  are  high,  breeders  find 
ready  sale  for  surplus  stock  at  good 
prices.  Everyone  will  be  wanting  hogs 
for  breeding  purposes  and  this  so  in- 
creases the  demand  for  well  bred  stock 
that  the  breeder  can  dispose  of  his  sur- 
plus at  a  good  profit.  Low  prices  for 
pork  causes  the  demand  to  fall  off,  and 
breeders  are  compelled  to  sell  at  lower 
prices  and  sometimes  so  low  that  there 
is  no  profit  in  the  business. 

This  tendency  of  the  crowd  to  follow 
prices  of  market  pork  results  in  regular 
cycles  of  over  and  under-production. 
This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  price 
charts  published  in  Kansas  Farmer  last 
fall.  These  charts  covered  a  period  dat- 
ing back  as  far  as  1868.  They  showed 
that  prices  gradually  declined  for  a  year 
or  two  and  then  rose  gradually  for  about 
the  same  period.  The  high  points  have 
been  about  every  four  or  five  years. 
The  relation  between  corn  prices  and 
hog  prices  was  also  made  quite  appar- 
ent. The  highest  prices  for  hogs  have 
usually  followed  the  year  in  which  corn 
was  high. 

The  lesson  for  the  hog  grower  would 
be  to  try  to  avoid  doing  what  the  crowd 
is  doing.  In  years  of  high  corn,  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  get  out  of  hogs, 
get  ready  for  the  period  that  is  likely 
to  follow.  The  time  to  expand  in  the 
bog  business  is  when  pork  prices  are 
Clown  rather  than  when  they  are  up.  Of 
fccurse,  if  everyone  did  this  conditions 
would  not  be  as  they  are,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  happen.  When  the  hog  mar- 
ket is  unsatisfactory  and  when  breed- 
ers are  offering  their  surplus  at  reason- 
able prices,  it  is  a  good  time  .to  stock 
up,  whether  you  are  a  breeder  or  only  a 
producer  of  market  pork.  Do  not  wait 
until  everybody  wants  them — get  some 
good  sows  now,  and  be  ready  to  sell  when 
the  demand  is  strong  again.    We  know 


this  will  happen  because  it  has  been 
happening  with  regularity  for  a  good 
many  years. 

9   9  9 

NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK. 

March  4-11  will  be  observed  through- 
out the  United  States  as  Better  Babies' 
Week.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labor  is  foster- 
ing this  movement.  The  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health  is  co-operating  in  this 
work,  and  hopes  to  enlist  many  of  the 
people  of  the  state  in  this  cause  in  which 
all  should  be  interested. 

The  percentage  of  infant  deaths  and 
the  large  number  of  life  invalids,  might 
be  greatly  lowered  if  more  were  known 
about  the  needs  of  the  new-born  babe. 
It  is  really  easier  to  care  for  the  baby 
in  the  right  way,  than  wrongly,  for 
thereby  much  sickness  and  unnecessary 
trouble  is  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  im- 
portant as  protecting  the  children  and 
giving  them  the  right  start  in  life, 
which  is  their  most  valuable  equipment 
for  the  vicissitudes  ahead. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  campaign 
is  a  better  babies  sermon  in  every 
church,  March  5.  Call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  your  minister  that  he 
may  lend  his  aid  and  co-operate  with 
the  national  and  state  bureaus  in  this 
work. 

You  can  gain  much  of  value  to  your- 
self and  may  be  able  to  greatly  benefit 
your  community,  by  writing  today  to 
the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Health,  Topeka,  for 
printed  matter  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
babies.  This  literature  is  free  to  all  and 
will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request. 

$t  £t 

TRACTOR  EXPERIMENTING. 

A  prominent  tractor  man  was  quoted 
recently  to  the  effect  that  in  his  judg- 
ment rich  city  farmers  could  render  a 
real  service  by  putting  money  into  trac- 
tors and  thus  help  to  develop  tractor 
knowledge.  He  said  there  are  so  many 
tractors  made  now  that  it  is  no  trouble 
to  pick  out  a  good  one,  but  if  the  rich 
city  fellow  should  make  a  mistake  and 
get  one  that  could  not  make  good,  he 
could  afford  to  stand  it  and  his  experi- 
ence would  be  of  value  to  his  com- 
munity. 

This  is  hard  on  the  city  farmer.  He 
may  be  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  be 
anxious  to  help  advance  the  cause  of 
agriculture  in  the  neighborhood  where 
he  is  farming,  but  turning  his  farm  into 
a  tractor  experiment  station  to  weed 
out  the  inferior  traetfJ's,  would  be  an 


expensive  business  and  we  cannot  see 
how  it  would  promote  the  profitable  use 
of  farm  power.  It  would  seem  that  the 
best  way  for  this  class  of  farmers  to 
help  the  cause  would  be  to  apply  the 
same  sound  business  principles  in  tak- 
ing up  the  tractor  proposition  that  they 
would  apply  to  any  other  new  method — 
weigh  it  carefully,  select  a  tractor 
adapted  to  conditions,  and  only  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  adapted  to  conditions.  Success  with 
tractors  demands  more  tractor  knowl- 
edge and  it  most  certainly  requires  the 
application  of  sound  business  manage- 
ment. The  city  farmer  who  will  give 
lessons  along  this  line  will  be  helping 
the  cause  along.  If  he  rushes  into  it 
headlong,  his  experience  will  be  likely 
to  have  the  very  opposite  effect. 
9  9  9 
HOG  CHOLERA  SURVEY. 

A  knowledge  of  conditions  is  always 
of  value  in  considering  means  for  their 
improvement.  It  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated that  hog  cholera  has  caused  losses 
of  from  two  to  ten  million  dollars  in 
Kansas  annually.  J.  C.  Mohler,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  announced  that  he  is  going  to 
find  out  just  how  bad  hog  cholera  is 
in  Kansas.  Heretofore  the  statistics  on 
losses  due  to  animal  diseases  have  sim- 
ply given  the  total  number  of  hogs  lost 
each  year.  This  year  the  assessors' 
blanks  will  be  prepared  to  show  the 
cholera  losses  separate  from  those  due 
to  other  diseases. 

This  disease  is  a  preventable  one  but 
it  will  call  for  the  widest  co-operation 
of  all  concerned  to  wipe  it  out.  One 
county  cannot  clean  up  and  stay  clean 
if  the  counties  adjoining  persist  in  let- 
ting so  serious  a  disease  as  hog  cholera 
go  unchecked.  The  securing  of  actual 
figures  as  to  the  losses  in  various  sec- 
tions should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  for  its 
control. 
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Some  of  the  farmers  who  attended  the 
marketing  conference  in  Chicago  last 
fall,  felt  that  such  a  meeting  more 
largely  attended  by  active  farmers  would 
accomplish  greater  results  in  getting  at 
the  farmers'  viewpoint.  Such  meeting 
has  been  called  at  Kansas  City,  Febru- 
ary 21,  22  and  23,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy.  This  meeting  is  evi- 
dently to  be  a  real  farmers'  meeting,  as 
according  to  the  announcement,  no  one 
will  be  permitted  to  take  part  without 
first  qualifying  as  a  farmer  through 
proper  credentials. 


Boys  And 
Girls  Of 
Kansas 

Let  Us  Start  You  In 
Business  For  Yourselves 

KANSAS  FARMER  announces  a  Junior 
Dairy  Club  for  our  subscribers'  boys  and 
girls. 

In  this  great  undertaking  Kansas  Farmer  has 
the  co-operation  of  the  best  business  institutions 
in  the  state.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  ever 
offered  to  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  plans  of  the  Junior  Dairy  Club  will  be 
fully  outlined  in  next  week's  Kansas  Farmer. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
prizes. 

Watch  for  this  announcement! 


FEEDERS  TOO  HIGH. 

The  big  packers  had  their  representa- 
tives in  attendance  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion held  in  Wichita.  This  representa- 
tion of  the  packers  in  such  a  meeting  of 
cattlemen,  is  most  significant.  It  shows 
that  this  end  of  the  meat  industry  is 
not  ignoring  the  producer.  In  other 
words,  the  packer  has  his  ear  to  the 
ground.  At  this  meeting  Edward  Mor- 
ris, Jr.,  asked  for  a  hearing,  and  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
packers'  side.  He  insisted  that  cattle- 
men were  misinformed  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  packers,  and  stated  that  his 
company  was  ready  and  willing  to  sup- 
ply any  and  all  information  at  their 
command  to  show  how  their  business  is 
conducted.  A  Swift  representative 
stated  that  on  an  overturn  of  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  business  dur- 
ing 1915,  the  profit  of  his  company  was 
two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  on  each 
dollar's  worth  of  business  transacted. 
This  would  amount  to  about  one-fourth 
cent  profit  a  pound.  He  gave  $68  as  the 
average  live  weight  cost  of  the  cattle 
handled  by  his  company.  The  beef 
brought  an  average  of  $57  a  steer,  and 
the  profit  per  steer  was  $1.57,  this 
profit  being  made  through  the  saving 
and  utilization  of  the  by-products. 

The  cattlemen  gave  close  attention  to 
what  was  said,  but  in  their  official  ac- 
tion they  endorsed  the  resolution  for  in- 
vestigating the  control  these  big  con- 
cerns seem  to  have  over  the  marketing 
end  of  the  cattle  business.  The  feeding 
end  of  the  business  has  been  most  un- 
profitable in  recent  years.  There  is  no 
getting  around  this.  Feeders  must  either 
get  more  for  the  stock  when  finished,  or 
they  must  be  able  to  get  the  feeders  at 
lower  prices.  The  high  prices  of  stock 
and  feeding  cattle  have  given  big  profits 
to  the  grower,  but  the  business  of  meat 
production  must  stand  as  a  whole.  If 
the  feeders  are  forced  out.  what  will  be- 
come of  the  grower  and  the  packer? 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  price  people 
can  pay  for  meat.  When  it  gets  too 
high  they  simply  do  not  buy  as  much. 
It  is  a  vast  and  complicated  business 
and  no  one  phase  of  it  can  continue  to 
reap  unusual  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  others. 

GOOD  ROADS  INCREASE  CREDIT. 

A  Kansas  City  banker  made  the  state- 
ment that  from  $10  to  $25  more  an  acre 
could  be  borrowed  on  land  located  on  a 
rock  road  than  on  land  located  on  a  dirt 
road.  When  a  loan  is  to  be  made  on  a 
farm,  everything  that  has  to  do  with  its 
selling  value  and  its  capacity  for  profit- 
able production,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  road  connecting  the  farm  with 
the  market  is  an  important  factor  in 
establishing  its  selling  value  and  like- 
wise its  capacity  for  profit.  This  state- 
'  ment  of  the  banker  is  undoubtedly  a 
conservative  one.  People  generally  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  road  question 
is  one  in  which  all  are  financially  inter- 
ested. Roads  cost  money,  but  money 
well  invested  is  bringing  good  returns. 

In  some  communities  where  a  few 
years  ago  they  would  not  listen  to  any 
discussion  of  permanent  roads,  they  are 
now  anxiously  seeking  this  information. 
We  met  State  Highway  Engineer  Gear- 
hart  recently  on  a  train,  and  he  told  us 
of  an  instance  where  he  had  been  almost 
hooted»down  a  few  years  before  because 
he  suggested  some  advanced  idea9  in 
road-building.  He  had  just  been  to  this 
same  place  and  had  been  met  at  the 
station  by  a  committee  and  was  asked  to 
tell  them  about  making  some  real  roads 
— the  very  kind  of  information  he  had 
attempted  to  give  at  the  time  of  his 
previous  visit  and  which  they  would  not 
consider. 

Now  that  the  importance  of  good 
roads  is  being  considered  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint,  we  can  begin  to  look  for 
more  investment  in  the  making  of  roads. 
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HOLSTEIN  MEN  WILL  BANQUET. 

W.  H.  Mott,  of  Herington,  is  in  charge 
of  the  banquet  arrangements  for  the 
Holstein  Breeders'  meeting  to  be  held  in 
that  city  March  1.  This  will  be  an  im- 
portant meeting  for  those  interested  in 
this  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  and  Mr.  Mott 
would  like  to  hear  at  once  from  those 
who  are  planning  to  attend. 


\ 
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Boys*  and  Girls  Club 
Work  m  Kansas 

Some  of  the  Jylemlers  of  the 
Different  Clubs  tell  of  Their 
Experiences  the  Past  Year 


THE  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  car- 
ried on  in  our  state  jointly  by 
the  agricultural  college  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
scarcely  been  launched,  but  an  excellent 
beginning  has  been  made  and  the  work 
done  has  borne  fruit  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  indefinitely.  Every  club  mem- 
ber who  has  experienced  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  grown  a  good  crop  or  a 
good  pig,  or  whose  efforts  in  any  of  the 
lines  promoted  have  been  successful,  will 
not  stop  with  one  year's  work,  but  will 
go  on  and  do  more  and  better  each  year. 
And  these  will  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously be  the  means  of  adding  new 
members. 

So  far,  the  clubs  organized  cover  work 
in  the  following  lines:  Corn  growing; 
sorghums — including  kafir,  feterita,  and 
milo;  pigs;  poultry;  tomatoes;  potatoes; 
gardening  and  canning;  square-rod  gar- 
den; cooking;  sewing;  farm  and  home 
handicraft. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mother- 
daughter  canning  clubs  have  also  made 
a  good  beginning.  The  members  join 
this  club  in  pairs — a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter enrolling  together.  Or,  if  a  woman 
has  no  daughter,  she  has  the  privilege  of 
mothering  some  other  mother's  daugh- 
ter through  the  club  season,  and  these 
two  enroll  together.  There  is  no  age 
requirement  for  the  mothers,  but  the 
daughters  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  eighteen  years.  The  objects  of 
these  clubs  are  several,  being  to  culti- 
vate closer  co-operation  between  mother 
and  daughter  in  home  interests  and  ac- 
tivities; to  teach  better  methods  of  home 
canning  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices; to  encourage  the  average  family 
to  have  a  liberal  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  entire  year — a  bal- 
anced ration  for  winter  months  as  well 
as  for  the  summer  months;  to  suggest 
methods  of  correlating  the  home-canning 
interests  with  the  work  of  the  school  as 
especially  related  to  the  subjects  of  ag- 
riculture and  home  economics;  to  fur- 
nish, through  the  projects  of  home  can- 
ning, an  easy  approach  to  the  study  of 
other  home  interests  and  problems;  and 
others. 

One  of  the  livest  mother-daughter 
canning  clubs  in  the  state  is  at  Glen- 
wood,  in  Leavenworth  County.  In  their 
work  last  summer  the  members  of  this 
club  used  home-made  outfits,  wash  boil- 
ers, lard  pails,  specially  made  canners, 
and  steam  pressure  canners.  The  work 
as  a  whole  was  a  great  success.  Several 
of  the  members  canned  a  thousand 
quarts  last  year,  one  having  75  varie- 
ties, and  another  88  varieties. 

The  past  year  the  corn  clubs  led  all 
others  in  numbers,  with  an  enrollment 
of  625.  Gardening  and  canning  came 
second,  kafir  clubs  third,  sewing  fourth. 
Lyon  County  led  in  membership,  there 
being  182  boys  and  girls  in  the  four  dif- 
ferent club  projects  promoted  in  that 
county.  Jewell  County  was  second,  Ed- 
wards third. 

One  of  the  club  requirements  is  that 
there  must  be  at  least  six  boys  or  girls 
to  organize  a  club.  Taking  the  state  as 
a  whole,  there  are  now  something  like 
210  clubs  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
3,004  according  to  our  last  report.  That 
includes  the  dropping  of  all  of  those  who 
have  given  up  their  work  for  various 
reasons.  This  makes  an  average  of 
something  like  fifteen  members  to  each 
club.  Of  course,  in  some  sections  there 
are  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  or 
even  forty,  while  in  other  communities 
the  club  'drops  down  to  the  minimum 
requirement. 

In  the  state  contest  to  which  all  club 
members  are  eligible,  not  only  are  re- 
sults considered,  but  the  stories  of  the 
Operations  have  an  important  part,  also. 
The  following  story,  which  helped  Laura 
M.  Darr,  fourteen  years  old,  of  Lyon 
County,  win  fifth  place  in  the  state  pig- 
raising  contest,  is  interestingly  told: 

"I  wanted  to  enter  the  contest,  so  my 
father  gave  me  some  pigs.  He  told  me 
I  could  pick  four  out  of  a  bunch  of  pigs, 
so  I  picked  them  out  and  we  carried 
them  in  sacks  to  the  pen  where  I  kept 
them  all  summer.  We  had  two  in  a  sack 


and  they  weighed  about  twenty-five 
pounds  apiece. 

"When  I  began  feeding  them,  May  9, 
they  were  about  two  and  one-half  months 
old.  The  first  thing  I  gave  them  was 
buttermilk,  then  I  began  on  regular  ra- 
tions with  skim  milk,  corn,  and  ground 
kafir  in  the  morning;  at  noon  ground 
kafir  and  fresh  water;  at  night  skim 
milk,  ground  kafir  and  corn.  I  grad- 
ually increased  the  amount  of  feed. 
About  two  months  after  I  began  feeding 
them  I  ran  out  of  the  ground  kafir  so 
I  began  feeding  them  shorts  and  tank- 
age. I  used  one  gallon  of  shorts  and 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  tankage,  and 
about  two  gallons  of  water.  I  mixed 
this  in  a  slop.  I  gave  them  the  milk 
soon  after  separating  it  and  often  had  a 


LAURA  DARK,  LYON  COUNTY, 
AND    THREE    OF    HER  PIGS 


lively  time,  for  they  always  made  a  wild 
rush  for  it. 

"The  pigs  now  weigh  about  230  pounds 
on  the  average,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  results  of  my  labor,  and  am 
looking  forward  to  their  place  in  the 
contest. 

"They  have  not  been  on  pasture  all 
summer.  They  were  in  a  tight  pen  and 
were  always  well  supplied  with  mud. 

"I  sold  the  largest  one  ■  about  one 
month  ago,  receiving  $25  for  him.  I 
think  I  did  well  to  sell  him  for  that 
price,  as  I  could  not  get  that  for  him 
on  the  market. 

"It  cost  me  $32.77  to  feed  four  pigs 
seven  and  one-half  months,  an  average 
of  $8.19  apiece,  excepting  the  one  I  sold 
about  one  month  ago.  I  fed  him  only 
six  and  one-half  months." 

It  was  a  grade  of  74.3  per  cent  that 
gave  this  young  lady  fifth  place,  and 
the  points  were  credited  as  follows: 
Daily  gains,  10.3  per  cent;  total  gains, 
15  per  cent;  cost,  13.4  per  cent;  finish, 
18  per  cent;  records  and  story,  17.6  per 
cent.  The  total  received  for  the  four 
pigs  was  $70.17.  the  expense  $32.77, 
profit  $37.40.  Miss  Darr  weighed  her 
pigs  by  fastening  a  piece  of  wire  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree  and  using  a  block  and 
tackle  wire  stretcher  to  lift  the  pigs. 

Martha  Baird,  eleven  years  old,  of 
Jewell  County,  won  the  first  prize  of  $5 
in  the  state  square-rod  garden  contest. 
Here  is  her  story: 

"My  garden  was  an  old  chicken  yard 
which  had  not  been  used  for  several 
years.  There  are  three  trees  near  this 
spot  and  the  dead  leaves  also  helped  to 
make  the  ground  rich. 

"The  spring  was  so  late  that  the 
ground  could  not  be  worked  until  April 
2.  On  April  21  I  planted  radishes,  on- 
ions, beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  lettuce, 
squash,  and  beets.  I  put  the  onions  in 
the  outside  rows,  lettuce  in  the  next, 
leaving  room  for  tomatoes.  Next  came 
the  radishes  and  five  hills  of  summer 
squash.  I  thought  this  would  give  us 
some  vegetables  to  use  all  the  time.  The 
fourth  row  was  also  put  in  radishes  and 
tomatoes,  then  two  rows  of  peas  and 
two  of  beans,  tomatoes  and  beets. 

"The  ground  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion and  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
the  first  plants  came  up  on  April  26. 

"The  weeds  grew  very  fast  in  my  gar- 
den and  it  seemed  like  I  had  to  weed 
and  hoe  all  the  time  the  first  five  weeks. 

"I  covered  my  beans  with  papers  sev- 
eral times  to  keep  them  from  frosting. 


PART  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MOTHER-DAUGHTER  CANNING 
CLUB  AT  GLENWOOD,  KANSAS. — THE  "STRAY"  IS  COUNTY  AGENT 
ROSS,    WHO    HELPED    IN    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE  CLUB 


When  the  sun  came  out  after  the  rainy 
days  I  would  work  fast  to  get  rid  of  the 
weeds. 

"On  May  21  I  sold  three  dozen  onions. 
These  were  the  first  vegetables  I  sold. 
From  the  first  row  of  onions  I  sold 
eight  and  one-half  dozen.  I  also  sold 
fourteen  and  one-half  dozen  bunches  of 
radishes.  The  lettuce  did  not  come  up 
early,  and  I  sold  only  20  cents'  worth. 

"The  last  of  April  I  set  out  my  toma- 
toes. The  cutworms  were  very  bad  in 
the  tomatoes  and  the  cucumbers.  The 
turpentine  and  wood  ashes  which  I  used 
saved  the  tomatoes  but  did  not  help  the 
cucumbers. 

"When  the  first  beans  were  ready  on 
June  15,  I  sold  and  used  five  quarts.  A 
few  days  later  the  peas  were  big  enough 
to  use.  Thinking  that  they  were  dwarf, 
I  did  not  put  sticks  by  them.  There  was 
so  much  rain  and  mud  and  the  vines 
grew  so  fast  that  they  fell  down  and 
I  had  only  about  four  quarts  of  them. 

"The  squash  vines  began  to  crowd  out 
the  other  things.  They  shaded  my  to- 
matoes and  ran  over  the  onions  that  were 
left  and  occupied  all  the  vacant  places, 
where  the  peas  and  beans  had  been. 
When  the  little  squashes  began  to  grow 
by  the  dozen  I  thought  my  biggest  crop 
would  be  squash,  and  so  it  was. 

"On  July  22  I  sold  the  first  one  for 
10  cents  and  sold  them  at  this  price  all 
season. 

"From  one  cent's  worth  of  seed  sev- 
enty to  eighty  squashes  grew.  I  sold 
thirty  for  $2.95  and  have  saved  the  rest 
for  the  winter.  I  have  saved  seed  from 
one  squash  for  next  year. 

"On  July  7  I  planted  some  turnip  seed 
which  cost  me  2£  cents. 

"I  have  a  dime  savings  bank  which 
holds  three  dollars.  I  filled  the  bank  in 
one  month.  I  had  it  opened  and  put 
the  money  in  the  bank.  I  started  to  fill 
my  little  bank  again  and  had  it  opened 
again,  and  on  September  24  I  bought  my 
winter   coat    with   the    money   I  had 


ORVILLE  CALDWELL,  OF  LYON 
COUNTY,  AND  HIS  CONTEST  PIG 


earned  from  my  garden.  I  am  now  fill- 
ing my  bank  for  the  third  time. 

"The  things  from  my  garden  which  I 
did  not  use  at  home  I  sold  to  our  neigh- 
bors. I  always  picked  out  the  very  best 
of  the  vegetables  and  washed  them. 
They  were  always  nice  and  fresh  when 
I  delivered  them. 

"I  have  liked  my  work  in  the  garden 
very  much  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  easy 
way  to  make  money." 

The  following  story  written  by  Hattie 
McKinley  of  Lyon  County,  tells  how  she 
became  interested  in  making  the  one- 


piece  house  or  work  dress  which  won 
first  prize  in  the  state  contest  at  Man- 
hattan: 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
sewing  club  until  one  day  last  spring 
when  Mr.  Hall  from  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  was  at  the  high  school 
which  I  attended  here  in  Admire.  He 
told  us  all  about  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs.  I  joined  four  of  them,  and  one 
was  the  sewing  club.  I  was  the  only 
girl  in  school  who  joined  it.  I  had  sewed 
very  little  before  this.  It  took  me  four 
days  to  make  this  dress,  working  two 
and  one-half  hours  a  day. 

"I  made  the  dress  of  gingham.  The 
total  cost  was  71  cents.  I  like  sewing 
very  much.  I  exhibited  my  sewing  at 
Admire  and  received  first  prize.  I  also 
took  it  to  Emporia  for  the  county  insti- 
tute and  won  first  there,  too.  I  think  I 
shall  try  again  next  year." 

Miss  McKinley  designed  the  one-piece 
dress  she  made  and  it  was  not  only  the 
best  but  the  cheapest  one  exhibited.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  she  made  four 
dresses  from  her  own  patterns,  raised 
135  chickens,  sold  nearly  $15  worth  of 
tomatoes,  baked  bread  and  cakes  for  the 
family  of  seven  all  summer,  and  canned 
sixty-four  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Miss  Edith  Stout  of  Ford  County,  who 
won  a  trip  to  Manhattan  during*  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  is  a  member  of  a  sew- 
ing club  and  a  baking  club.  She  won 
her  trip  on  her  sewing  work.  Her  story 
follows : 

"In  1914  we  had  a  sewing  club  at  our 
school  and  I  became  interested  in  sew- 
ing. I  learned  to  embroider,  crochet,  and 
tat.  The  teacher  wished  me  to  make  an 
apron  for  the  contest,  which  I  was  de- 
lighted to  do,  and  won  first  prize  in 
Ford  County. 

"I  heard  about  the  contest  this  year 
and  decided  to  try  again.  I  attended  a 
meeting  at  Wilroads,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Manhattan,  gave  a  lecture  interesting 
the  boys  and  girls  in  club  work.  After 
that  our  county  superintendent,  Miss 
Nevins,  sent  us  instructions  about  the 
baking  and  sewing.  I  enrolled  for  both 
contests,  that  I  might  have  two  chances 
to  earn  the  trip.  I  began  immediately 
to  bake  bread  and  keep  a  record  of  it. 

"It  was  several  days  before  I  could 
go  to  town  and  purchase  material  for. 
my  apron,  but  I  selected  some  gingham 
and  made  one  apron  so  I  could  find  out 
how  I  wished  to  make  the  one  for  the 
contest.  It  was  all  to  be  made  by  hand, 
therefore  it  took  some  time  to  make  it 
and  go  to  school,  too.  This  apron  was 
a  one-piece  house  apron  and  I  bought 
more  material  and  began  my  final  work. 
I  worked  on  it  before  and  after  school, 
and  completed  it  and  the  stories  of  sew- 
ing and  baking  just  in  time  to  reach  the 
county  superintendent  for  the  contest. 
The  judges  allowed  me  the  trip  to  Man- 
hattan on  my  work  in  sewing." 

We  have  some  very  good  stories  of 
boys'  achievements,  too,  and  these  will 
be  printed  later.  Surely  this  is  work  of 
the  most  practical  kind  and  of  lasting 
value.  If  as  men  and  women,  the  boys 
and  girls  are  to  make  their  homes  on 
the  farm,  the  earlier  in  life  they  begin 
mastering  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  life  work,  the  better.  The  contest 
work  should  be  considered  seriously  by 
the  older  members  of  the  family  and 
the  children  should  be  encouraged  and 
made  to  feel  that  all  are  interested  hi 
their  accomplishments. 

The  simple  records  kept  and  the 
stories  written  by  them  about  their  op- 
erations, are  no  less  valuable  than  the 
work  itself,  for  these  things  have  a  part 
in  increasing  earning  capacity. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 


Something  For 
Every  Farm — 
Overflow  Items 
From  Other 
Departments 


SUBSCRIBER  B.  F.  E.,  Sedgwick 
County,  asks  how  many  pounds  of 
Sudan  grass  seed  to  sow,  and  the 
best  way  and  time  to  seed  it  for  pas- 
ture, also  whether  or  not  it  is  a  safe 
pasture  for  cows,  calves  and  horses. 

Sudan  grass  is  an  annual,  and  ordi- 
narily would  not  be  considered  a  pas- 
ture crop.  It  is  a  sorghum  and  re- 
sembles very  closely,  Johnson  grass.  It 
has  been  grown  principally  as  a  forage 
or  hay  crop,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
pasture  crop  to  a  limited  extent  only. 
A  good  many  have  pastured  down  the 
fall  growth  just  as  cane  or  kafir  is  pas- 
tured, and  report  favorably. 

Twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
seems  to  have  given  the  best  forage 
yield.  Being  a  sorghum,  it  should  not 
be  planted  until  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly warm.  The  most  favorable  time 
in  the  part  of  the  state  where  our  cor- 
respondent is  located  would  be  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
It  might  be  planted  later,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  second  crop  would  be  les- 
sened. The  seed  bed  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  and  should  be  rather 
firm.  A  common  grain  drill  can  be 
used,  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground 
from  one-half  to  an  inch  deep. 

No  reports  have  been  made  of  prussic 
acid  poisoning  from  pasturing  Sudan 
grass,  but  since  it  belongs  to  the  sorghum 
family,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  is 
danger  from  this  source. 

The  seed  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Johnson  grass  and  it  hybridizes  with 
this  grass,  and  for  this  reason  seed  should 
be  purchased  that  is  known  to  be  pure. 
It  is  always  safer  to  buy  northern- 
grown  seed. 

Starting  Tame  Pasture. 

D.  L.,  Jefferson  County,  asks  for  ad- 
vice on  sowing  some  corn  ground  for 
pasture.  He  wants  to  use  this  pasture 
this  summer.  He  also  asks:  "Can  one 
sow  oats  with  the  grass  and  begin  pas- 
turing the  same  after  the  oats  have  a 
good  start  ?  If  so,  what  grass  seed 
would  be  best  to  use,  in  what  propor- 
tions, and  how  much  oats  should  be 
seeded?  How  should  the  ground  be  pre- 
pared, and  what  would  be  the  best 
time  ?" 

If  our  correspondent  is  planning  to 
start  a  permanent  pasture,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  much  feed  from  it  this  sea- 
son. Pasture  grasses  must  have  time  to 
become  well  established  before  they  can 
be  grazed.  If  pasture  of  some  sort  must 
be  provided  for  this  season,  some  annual 
crop,  such  as  oats  or  sowed  cane  must 
be  depended  upon.  The  kind  of  stock 
for  which  this  pasture  is  desired  would 
make  some  difference.  For  hogs,  the 
best  pasture  would  be  alfalfa.  This  is 
not  a  safe  pasture  crop,  however,  for 
cattle. 

If  a  permanent  grass  pasture  is  de- 
sired, a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of 
grasses  will  give  better  results  than  will 
one  alone.  A  combination  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  white  clover  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  but  it  takes  some  time  for  the 
bluegrass  to  become  well  established. 
This  mixture  should  be  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty-four  pounds  of  the 
bluegrass  and  four  pounds  of  the  white 
clover,  to  the  acre.  Another  good  mix- 
ture for  Eastern  Kansas,  is  meadow 
fescue  or  English  bluegrass  ten  pounds, 
orchard  grass  ten  pounds,  bromus  inermis 
eight  pounds,  red  clover  six  pounds,  and 
Alsike  clover  four  pounds,  to  the  acre. 
On  land  that  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  a 
mixture  of  English  bluegrass  ten  pounds, 
timothy  six  pounds,  redtop  six  pounds, 
and  Alsike  clover  four  pounds,  to  the 
acre,  might  be  used. 

In  preparing  the  seed  bed  on  corn 
ground,  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  plow.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  seed  bed  well  settled 
by  seeding  time,  and  a  great  deal  of 
weed  seed  would  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  would  immediately  start  and 
interfere  with  the  grass.  A  good,  thor- 
ough use  of  the  disk  and  harrow  on  com 


DAIRY  BARN  AND  SILO  ON  SIMPSON  AND  BALLOTJ  FARAI,  FORD  COUNTY.  WITHOUT 

THE  SILO  DAIRYING  COULD  NOT  HAVE  BECOME  A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  ON  THIS  FARM 


ground  will  give  the  most  satisfactory 
seed  bed  for  sowing  grass  this  spring. 
The  work  should  be  done  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  put  in  the 
right  condition.  There  is  some  danger  to 
clover  or  alfalfa  from  frost,  but  it  is 
usually  better  to  risk  this  danger  than 
to  sow  late  and  have  them  crowded  out 
by  the  weeds.  If  oats  are  sown  as  a 
nurse  crop,  the  seeding  should  be  some- 
what lighter,  say  about  a  bushel  to  a 
bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  and  the 
oats  should  be  harvested  as  a  hay  crop, 
and  not  permitted  to  go  to  full  maturity. 
Where  allowed  to  mature  there  is  always 
considerable  danger  that  the  grass  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  hot  weather  which 
is  likely  to  prevail  at  ,the  time  (of 
harvest.  If  a  good  catch  of  grass  is 
secured  it  may  be  pastured  later  in  the 
season,  but  new  seedings  should  never  be 
pastured  heavily. 

Dehorning  Calves. 

A.  B.,  Cherokee  County,  asks  how  to 
dehorn  young  calves. 

The  simplest  method  is  by  the  use  of 
caustic  potash.  This  can  be  bought  in 
stick  form  of  the  druggist.  When  the 
calf  is  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  a  button 
or  slight  thickening  of  the  skin  shows 
where  the  horn  is  starting  to  grow.  The 
hair  should  be  clipped  from  around  this 
button  and  the  spot  rubbed  with  the. 
caustic  potash  until  it  has  a  raw  appear- 
ance. If  this  is  done  before  the  horn 
has  gone  too  far  in  its  development,  it 
will  stop  its  growth  and  a  perfectly 
smooth  head  will  result.  The  calves 
should  not '  be  allowed  out  in  the  rain 
for  a  day  or  so  after  the  caustic  is 
applied,  as  it  will  be  washed  off  and 
will  run  down  the  side  of  the  head  and 
perhaps  get  into  the  eyes. 

The  potash  should  be  kept  in  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  in  which  are  placed 
pieces  of  blotting  paper  to  absorb  sur- 
plus moisture.  The  sticks  of  potash 
should  not  be  handled  with  the  bare 
hand  in  making  the  application. 


heifers  would  consume  more  than  about 
25  pounds  of  the  can  hay  and  perhaps  10 
pounds  of  wheat  straw  daily,  per  head. 
The  digestible  nutrients  contained  in 
these  amounts  are  as  follows :  Protein, 
.77  of  a  pound;  carbohydrates.  14.7; 
fats,  .55.  Such  heifers  should  have  a 
ration  containing  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  pound  of  digestible  protein.  They 
simply  cannot  grow  and  develop  the 
unborn  calf  without  this  protein. 

On  the  basis  of  total  nutrients  con- 
tained, the  corn  is  cheaper  at  the  price 
quoted  than  is  the  cottonseed  cake,  but 
the  corn  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
protein.  A  pound  of  the  cake  will  con- 
tain approximately  five  times  as  much 
digestible  protein  as  will  a  pound  of  corn. 
Because  of  its  richness  in  protein  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  cottonseed 
cake  than  the  corn,  even  though  the  corn 
is  cheaper  by  the  pound.  The  addition  of 
two  pounds  of  the  cottonseed  cake  daily 
to  ration,  would  supply  .74  pound  di- 
gestible protein.  We  would  advise  that 
these  heifers  be  fed  at  least  two  pounds 
daily,  and  unless  they  appear  to  be  in 
good  condition  they  might  be  fed  even 
more.  Young  heifers  cannot  develop 
into  good-sized  cows  unless  they  are  fed 
liberally  on  such  feeds  as  will  produce 
growth. 


silage  is  not  good  for  any  kind  of  stock, 
but  there  is  probably  no  danger  in  let- 
ting hogs  work  over  such  silage  provid- 
ing they  are  being  supplied  with  other 
feed.  It  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
haul  out  a  lot  of  spoiled  silage  and  then 
stop  feeding  the  hogs  their  regular  feed 
while  the  silage  lasted. 


Feeding  Hereford  Heifers. 

W.  L.  M.,  Hodgeman  County,  writes 
that  he  has  sixty  head  of  coming  two- 
year-old  Hereford  heifers  that  are  due  to 
calve  in  April.  He  has  been  wintering 
them  on  cane  hay  and  wheat  straw.  He 
wants  to  feed  them  a  little  grain  from 
now  on,  and  asks  what  would  be  the 
best  to  use  in  connection  with  the  rough- 
age they  are  getting,  and  how  much 
they  should  have.  He.  asks  if  corn  at 
sixty  cents  a  bushel,  is  as  cheap  as  cot- 
tonseed cake  at  $33  a  ton. 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  have  paid  to 
have  fed  these  heifers  some  cottonseed 
cake  all  winter.  Heifers  of  this  age  that 
are  to  bring  calves  cannot  make  the 
growth  they  should  on  roughage  alone, 
and  especially  when  the  roughage  is  so 
deficient  in  protein  as  cane  hay  and 
straw  are.  Even  mature,  cows  fed  on 
this  kind  of  roughage  should  have  at 
least  a  pound  of  cottonseed  cake  daily 
through  the  winter  season. 

We  would  hardly  expect  that  these 


Preparation  for  Oats. 

B.  L.  R.,  Brown  County,  asks  if  oats 
do  better  on  spring  plowed  cr  fall 
plowed  ground. 

Oats  are  usually  planted  following 
some  cultivated  crop  such  as  corn.  Bet- 
ter results  will  be  secured  on  fall  plowed 
land,  as  a  rule,  but  the  principal  reason 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  land  in 
seed  bed  condition  earlier  in  the  season. 
Early  seeding  of  oats  is  always  desir- 
able and  if  the  land  has  not  been  plowed 
in  the  fall,  a  good  seed  bed  can  usually 
be  prepared  earlier  and  much  more 
quickly  with  a  disk  than  by  plowing. 
Corn  stalk  land  is  nearly  always  in  con- 
dition to  work  with  a  disk  before  it  is 
in  condition  to»  plow.  A  good  double 
disking  and  one  harrowing  with  an  ordi- 
nary spike-tooth  harrow,  will  put  such 
land  in  good  shape  for  the  seeding  of 
oats.  A  seed  bed  can  be  prepared  in 
this  manner  much  more  cheaply  than 
by  plowing,  and  this  is  another  advan- 
tage of  using  the  disk  in  place  of 
plowing. 

The  most  important  point  is  that  the 
seed  bed  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 


Silage  for  Swine. 

E.  S.  M.,  Harper  County,  asks  if  silage 
is  good  for  hogs  and  if  there  is  any  dan- 
ger in  feeding  them  the  spoiled  or  moldy 
silage  that  is  hauled  out  from  the  silo. 

While  hogs  are  not  ruminants,  they 
will  eat  some  bulky  feed,  and  it  is  al- 
ways an  advantage  to  give  them  some 
succulent  feed  like  silage  during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  there  is  no  pas- 
ture. They  will  not  eat  large  quanti- 
ties and  if  too  much  is  fed  they  will 
simply  pick  it  over,  eating  the  grain  and 
more  tender  portions.    Moldy  or  spoiled 


Evergreens  for  Kansas. 
F.  C.  S.,  Rice  County,  wants  to  plant 
some  evergreens  this  spring  but  is  un- 
certain as  to  what  kinds  are  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  his  locality.  The  soil  is 
sandy  upland.  The  top  soil  is  about 
twelve  inches  deep,  below  which  comes 
a  layer  of  yellow  sand,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  12  to  18  inches,  underlaid  with 
a  blue  clay.  He  is  specially  interested 
in  the  evergreens  for  windbreak  pur- 
poses. 

This  inquiry  has  been  answered  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Scott,  state  forester,  as 
follows: 

"There  are  a  number  of  evergreens 
that  are  entirely  adapted  to  growing  in 
sandy  soil,  and  fortunately  a  number  of 
these  grow  successfully  in  regions  of 
light  rainfall.  The  trees  for  your  local- 
ity are  the  red  cedar,  Austrian  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  and  Chinese  arbor  vitae. 
For  windbreak  planting,  the  use  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inch,  trans- 
planted stock  will  give  the  best  results. 
Three  rows  of  trees  will  make  a  very 
efficient  windbreak.  The  rows  should 
be  about  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the 
trees  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  trees  of  one  row  should 
be  directly  opposite  the  spaces  between 
the  trees  of  the  adjacent  row.  In  this 
way  the  trees  ultimately  dovetail  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  complete 
barrier  to  the  wind. 

"The  ground  where  trees  are  to  be 
planted  should  have  been  in  a  thorough 
state  of  cultivation  for  at  least  a  year 
before  the  trees  are  set.  They  should  be 
planted  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
or  early  in  April,  and  should  be  set  in 
holes  that  are  dug  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  in  natural 
position.  Tramp  the  soil  firmly  over  the 
roots  and  give  the  trees  sufficient  culti- 
vation throughout  the  summer  to  keep 
down  all  weeds  and  grass  and  to  main- 
tain a  soil  mulch.  In  handling  your 
evergreens,  be  especially  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
Lack  of  care  in  this  regard  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  evergreen  trees  not  grow- 
ing. 

"During  the  last  three  years  the  re- 
ports received  from  people  throughout 
the  state,  who  have  planted  evergreen 
trees  sent  out  from  the  state  nurserv, 
show  that  during  the  seasons  of  1913  and 
1914,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions, 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  trees  survived 
transplanting  and  were  growing  thriftily 
in  October  when  reported.  Ninety-one 
per  cent  o.f  the  evergreens  sent  out  in 
1915  were  reported  growing  in  October 
of  last  fall." 

We  would  suggest  that  quotations  be 
secured  from  nurseries  advertising  ever- 
greens in  Kansas  Farmer. 
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The  Destroyer  of  Steel 


Like  the  weight  of  an  extra 
passenger,  friction  always  rides 
with  you. 

It  drags  at  your  bearings.  It 
robs  you  of  power.  It  wears 
down  metal.  There  are  several 
thousand  piston-strokes  in  a  cyl- 
inder for  each  mile  the  car  runs. 

As  friction  can  never  be  en- 
tirely overcome,  it  is  imperative 
that  you  use  the  best  possible  fric- 
tion reducing  oil  for  your  motor. 

Unless  the  body 
of  youroil  isadapted 
to  your  motor  and 
feed  system,  it  will 
not  properly  dis- 
tribute between  the 
moving  metal  parts. 

And,  unless  its  quality  is  of  the 
highest,  it  too  quickly" wears  out" 
under  the  constant  rubbing  be- 
tween the  moving  metal  surfaces. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  victor 


Below  we  print  a  scientific 
Chartof  Automobile  Recommen- 
dations. This  Chart  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  the  motorist's 
standard  guide  to  correct  lubri- 
cation. 

The  body  of  the  oil  specified 
for  your  car  in  this  chart  enables 
it  to  feed  in  correct  quantities 
to  every  friction  point. 

After  it  reaches  these  friction 
points,    its   quality   assures  a 
constant  and  proper 
oil  cushion. 

If  your  car  is  not 
listed  in  the  partial 
Chart  below,  send  for 
complete  Chart  which 
embraces  585  makes 


of  cars. 


In  buying  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest 
to  purchase  in  original  packages. 
Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  con- 
tainer. For  information,  kindly  ad- 
dress any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:     The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  MoLiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic, "etc.  The  recommendations  cover 
all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Arc 


Arc 


A  Arc 


Abbott  Detroit   A  Arc 

American   A  Arc 

Apperson  lArc.IArc 

Auburn  (4  cyl)  .... 

"     (6  cyl)  

Avery  

"  (Model  O  I  Ti 

Buick  

Cadillac  

'■      (8  cyl).... 

Caee  

Chalmers  

Chandler  

Chase  (air)  

"  (wa»r)  

Chevrolet  

Cole  

Uetroiter  

(8cy!)... 

Dodge  

E.  M.  F  

Empire  

Flanders  

"  <6cyl.)... 

Ford  

Franklin  

.    "  CarnX.... 

Grant   

Uaynes  

Hudson 


Arc 


HupmobUe', . 

(Model  10) 
IH.  C.  (air).... 

"  (water) . 
International. . ... 

Interstate  

Jackson  

Jeflery  

King  

•  (8  cyl}..,., 
KiMcl  Kar  

"      "  Com'l. 

".  "  LUodel  48) 
Krit...._ 

Loner  

Harmon  ...... 

Maxwell  .... 

Metx  

Mitchell  


Arc 


Arc 


Arc 


Arc 


Arc 

"E 
Arc 

Hp 

A  |Arc 


MODEL  OF 


Arc. 
Arc. 

B 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

E 


Moline  

"  Knight 
Moon  (4  cyl.) 
"    (6  cyl). 

Nationals  ... 

Oakland  

Oldsmobile.  .  . 


Packa 
Paige. 


Rambler  

Reo  

Saxon  

Studebaker. . . 

Stutt.  

Velie  (4  cyl.). 
"    (6  cyl.). 

Whin,  

Winton  


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 

Arc. 
Arc, 

E 
Arc. 

A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
.Arc. 
Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 
Art. 
Arc. 


Model  of 
Tractor 

1 

E 

Aultman-Taylor 

(4  cyt.  horizontal) 

A 

Arc. 

Avery  

B 

A 

Best   

B 

A 

Big  Four  (20)  

A 

Arc. 

Bull   

A 

A 

Bullcy  (Model  Al).. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

C.  O.  D. 

(2  cyl. .horizontal) 

A 

Arc. 

Denning 

( Models  B  &  C).. 

A 

A 

Eagle  

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

EmersonBrantingh'm 

I  Model  L— Big4-20) 

A 

Arc 

Fairbanks  Morse  

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Flour  City  

A 

Arc. 

"  "(HcavyDury) 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Hackney  Auto  Plow. 

A 

A 

TRACTORS 


MoJel  of 
Tractor 


Han  Parr  

Heer 
(2  cyl.  horizontal) 

I.  H.  C  ... 

Imperial  (40).  ... 
Lambert  (Model  X) 
Leader  (Heavy  Duly 

Lion  

M.  &  M.  

Nichols  &  Shcpard 

(2  cyl.  horizontal 

Ohio  

Reeves  (40)  

Rumcly  

Russell  s  

Simplex 

(4  cyl.  horizontal) 

Strite  

Twin  City  

Universal 

(Models  A  &  B) 
Wallii(Type  D)  ... 


Stationary  and  Portable  Engines 

Your  oil  must  meet  the  heat  conditions  in  your  engine.  Many  oils  thin  out 
too  much  under  engine -heat.  Three  troubles  result:  (i)  Compression  escapes 
and  power  is  lost.  (2)  The  cylinder  walls  are  exposed  to  friction.  (3)  Excess 
carbon  is  deposited.    The  oils  specified  below  will  prove  efficient. 

Water-cooled  engines — Use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  in  summer;  use 
f  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  in  winter.  Air-cooled  engines — Use  Gargoyle 
1      Mobiloil  "B"  the  year  'round. 

Tractors 

The  design  of  your  engine  must  determine  the  correct  oil.  Send  for  booklet 
I      containing  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  Chart  of  Recommendations  for  tractors. 

Mobilubricant — In  the  patented  Handy  Package.  The  correct  grease  for 
I  transmissions,  differentials  and  compression  cups  of  automobiles.  The  spout  fits 
I  the  filling  plug  opening  of  the  Ford  and  all  other  cars.  Mobilubricant  is  just  the 
I      thing  for  farm  machinery.    Simply  turn  the  key.  No  dirt,  no  waste,  no  trouble. 

[  VACUUM  OI L  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

I     Domestic  Branches 

ttllllUiiiiium,,,,  


Detroit 
Boston 


New  York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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Development    of  Young  Sows 


SOWS  bred  to  farrow  before  a  year 
old  are  almost  certain  to  be  retarded 
in  their  growth.  They  may  recover 
later  if  special  attention  is  given  to  their 
feeding  following  the  weaning  of  the 
first  litter.  They  will  not  grow  out 
properly,  however,  if  put  in  with  mature 
sows  and  fed  a  maintenance  ration  only. 

There  is  no  questioning  this  effect  of 
early  breeding  in  reducing  the  size  of 
brood  sows.  For  six  years  most  care- 
ful tests  have  been  made  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  to  determine  just 
what  t'he  effect  is  and  how  best  to  over- 
come it.  These  have  been  proven  con- 
clusively that  the  sow  farrowing  before 
she  is  a  year  old  will  not  grow  out  as 
she  should  unless  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  feeding  both  before  and 
after  farrowing.  It  was  observed  in 
these  tests  that  the  well  developed  young 
sows  could  safely  be  bred  younger  than 
those  kept  under  ordinary  farm  condi- 
tions. It  is  always  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  to  get  the  young 
sows  producing  as  early  as  possible,  and 
for  this  reason  it  pays  to  feed  the  gilts 
selected  as  breeders  so  they  can  overcome 
this  dwarfing  tendency  of  early  breed- 
ing. 

Gilts  that  are  to  be  added  to  the  brood 
sow  herd  should  be  fed  rations  rich  in 
growth-producing  nutrients.  In  order 
to  get  the  best  results  the  gilts  should 
be  selected  as  early  as  possible.  If  left 
with  the  pigs  that  are  to  be  fed  out  for 
market  they  are  likely  to  receive  too 
much  fattening  material  and  not  enough 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  bone  and 
muscle.  In  addition  to  all  the  alfalfa 
pasture  or  hay  they  will  eat.  the  young 
sows  should  have  a  grain  ration  contain- 
ing about  five  parts  of  tankage  •  to 
ninety-five  parts  of  corn  or  kafir,  or  per- 
haps one  containing  five  parts  of  oil  meal 
and  ten  parts  of  bran  to  eighty-five  of 
corn  or  kafir.  On  farms  where  there  is 
skim  milk  to  feed,  four  or  five  pounds  of 
milk  daily  with  a  grain  mixture  of  five 
parts  linseed  oil  meal  and  ninety-five 
of  corn  or  kafir  meal,  will  give  good  re- 
sults. Corn,  kafir,  milo,  and  feterita  are 
all  lacking  in  the  nutrients  required  for 
bone  and  muscle,  and  the  young  sow  that 
is  to  bring  a  litter  must  grow  herself  in 
addition  to  developing  the  pigs.  It  will 
pay  in  the  long  rung  to  keep  these  young 
sows  making  good  growth  during  the 
gestation  period. 


Pure  Bred  Mares  Profitable. 

A  team  of  good  mares  can  do  enough 
work  on  the  average  farm  to  pay  for  its 
keep.  If  the  mares  are  of  the  right  type 
the  colts  produced  will  be  an  added 
source  of  profit.  Too  many  of  the  horses 
produced  are  not  salable  because  they  do 
not  conform  to  market  requirements.  A 
good  sound  draft  horse  is  about  the  only 
type  of  horse  that  has  continued  in  de- 
mand at  steadily  increasing  prices  dur- 
ing recent  years.  The  supply  of  this 
kind  of  horses  will  have  to  come  from 
the  general  farms.  Special  horse  farms 
cannot  profitably  supply  this  demand.  It 
takes  too  much  capital  invested  in  the 
mares  to  produce  the  market  horses.  The 
production  of  horses  is  essentially  a 
farmers'  proposition.  It  has  been  so  in 
Europe  where  our  draft  horse  breeds 
have  all  originated,  and  it  will  be  so  in 
this  country. 

The  picture  here  shown  is  of  two  pure 
bred  two-year-old  stallions  that*  were 
bred  and  raised  on  a  Saline  County  farm. 
The  owner  is  not  a  breeder  of  draft 
horses — he   is   a   farmer,  and  uses  the 


mothers  of  these  colts  for  his  regular 
farm  work.  It  was  in  1912  at  a  public 
sale  of  pure  bred  horses,  that  he  bought 
the  mares.  They  were  then  two  years 
old  and  he  paid  $800  for  the  pair.  His 
neighbors  told  him  he  paid  $400  for  the 
mares  and  $400  for  their  pedigrees.  It 
seemed  like  a  big  price  to  put  into  a 
team  of  mares,  but  the  results  in  this 
case  have  justified  the  expenditure.  They 
were  put  into  the  harness  and  have 
worked  every  day  when  needed,  except, 
of  course,  a  few  weeks  at  foaling  time. 
They  were  worked  while  suckling  the 
colts,  the  colts  being  left  in  the  barn 
while  the  mares,  were  in  the  field.  They 
have  not  cost  much,  if  any,  more  in  the 
way  of  feed  and  care,  than  would  ordi- 
nary work  horses,  and  have  done  as  much 
work  as  could  any  ordinary  work  horses 
of  their  size. 

The  only  extra  expense  to  charge  up 
against  these  colts  is  that  due  to  the  in- 
vestment of  the  extra  money  for  mares 
pure  in  breeding.  The  young  stallions 
in  the  hands  of  some  well  established 
breeder  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sold 
for  from  $800  to  $1,000  apiece.  They 
have  not  had  any  extra  care  or  pamper- 
ing. They  have  had  a  lot  about  200  feet 
square  and  a  shed  to  run  in,  and  have 
had  good  alfalfa  hay  before  them  con- 
stantly, and  have  also  been  fed  liberally 
on  grain.  At  twenty-one  months  of  age 
they  weighed  1,900  and  1,870  pounds. 

Even  though  these  young  stalliorts 
cannot  be  sold  for  as  high  a  price  as  they 
would  bring  in  the  hands  of  some  well 
established  breeder,  they  will  certainly 
bring  more  than  the  mares  have  cost, 
and  they  have  paid  for  their  keep  in  the 
work  they  have  done. 

In  addition  to  these  two-year-old  stal- 
lions, there  is  a  pair  of  yearling  mares 
to  the  credit  of  the  original  team,  and 
they  are  again  in  foal. 

A  farmer  who  has  work  for  a  heavy 
team  of  draft  horses  cannot  do  better 
than  invest  in  a  good  team  of  mares.  It 
will  not  pay  to  buy  inferior  ones  in  order 
to  save  a  few  dollars.  The  horses  pro- 
duced will  not  be  salable,  and  will  cost 
fully  as  much  to  raise. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Maxwell, 
of  Salina,  for  the  facts  about  these  pure 
bred  mares  and  their  produce. 


Registering  Percheron  Mare. 

C.  G.  H.,  Dickinson  County,  writes  that 
he  has  recently  bought  a  pure  bred 
Percheron  mare  coming  four  years  old. 
This  mare  has  not  been  registered,  and 
he  asks  if  he  can  get  her  recorded  and 
how. 

This  mare  cannot  now  be  registered. 
The  Percheron  Society  of  America  passed 
an  amendment  to  its  by-lawTs  March  31, 
1914,  which  provided  that  after  January 
1,  1915,  animals  over  three  years  old 
could  not  be  registered.  Practically  all 
record  associations  for  pure  bred  stock 
now  have  such  rules.  Warnings  were 
widely  circulated  by  the  Percheron 
Society  calling  attention  to  this  new 
rule  so  that  those  having  animals  near 
the  age  limit  could  get  them  registered 
before  the  operation  of  the  rule  would 
shut  them  out. 

In  so  far  as  being  able  to  register  her 
offspring  is  concerned,  the  pure  bred 
mare  our  correspondent  has  bought  can 
only  be  classed  as  a  grade. 


Western  Ewes  for  Beginner. 

T.  M.  R.,  Pottawatomie  County,  asks 
for  advice  in  getting  started  in  sheep. 
He  wishes  to  keep  a  small  farm  flock. 


l'AIR  OF  PURE-BRED  TWO- YEA.K-OLD  STALLIONS  RAISED 
IV     SALINE    COCTNTY. —  OWNED    BY    J.     H.  MATES 


February  iy,  191b 


KANSAS  FARME 


PERFECTION 

STRAW  SPREADER 

/7J.ETS  rid  of  those  straw  piles 

whirls  the  wet,  dry,  chunky 
or  frozen  straw  back  onto  your 
land  in  an  even  swath  16  to  20  feet 
wide  —  returns  the  nitrogen  to  your  soil  — 
makes  a  humus  mulch  that  increases  your 
yield — keeps  the  soil  from  blowing— spreads 
manure  better  and  farther  than  any  manure 
spreader  made.  Working  parts  are  enclosed 
and  run  in  oil  bath.  No  forks  or  hooks  to 
catch  clothing.  Costs  less  than  a  manure 
spreader  and  attaches  to  any  rack  or  barge 
in  two  hours  time.   Light  weight  and  light 


draft. 


Special  Offer! 


Write  us  today  for  our  Free  Book  and  send 
your  dealer's  name.  We  have  a  special  30- 
day  offer  that  is  bound  to  interest  you. 


UNION  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Box  B<  Ottawa,  Kans. 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Factory-to-User  Plan 

Yon  can't  duplicate  this  buggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 

60  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  it's  no  risk  for  us.  as  our  *J  years 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  the  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  farmer.  We 
make  Buggies  in  such  large  numbers  that 
material  and  labor  cost  us  less.  We  cut  out  all 
the  middlemen  and  save  you  their  profits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail  our 


175  Styles  of  Buggies 

shows  the  high  quality  ana  low  j 


It  also 

we  offer  in  our 


prices 


65  Styles  of  Harness 

Tells  how,  by  ■hipping  direct  to  you,  we  save  theagenta' 
and  dealers'  profits  and  are  able  to  make  you  euch  very 
low  prices.   Remember  its  free.    Better  write  us  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

709  Beardslay  Ave.,  ELKHART,  INO. 


The  Grip 
Thai  Will  Not  Slip 

The  grip  of  the  SQUARE  DEAL,  is  exem- 
phfied  in  every  knot  on  SQUARE  DEAL* 

—  Fence- ^  You  should  get  acquainted 
with  this  gn'p  if  you  want  fence  that 
will  cost  you  less,  and  last  longest. 
Stock  cannot  gt>  through  it  or  under  it. 


Square  Peal  Fence 


has  one-piece  stay  wires  —  33  to  | 

every  rod.    Each  stay  wire  acts  as  a  post. 
'There  are  many  other  reasons  you  should  know 
about.    Write  ua  for  price  list,  dealer's  name, 
,  and  we  will  send  you  Roup's  New  Calculator— 
worth  its  weight  in  gold— FREE.  (30) 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Go. 

730  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL^i 


-TnUMANS- 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Write  for  Free  circular  telling 
about  Trumans'  Embrocation 
(Liniment),  Colic  Cure,  Fever 
Reducer.  Cough  and  Physic 
Balls,  Condition  Powder.  Guar- 
anteed or  Money  back.  Agents 
Wanted.  Truman  Vet.  Med. 
Co..  Dept.  9     Bushneil,  III. 


)  Money 

Write  for  our  big  Paint  ERCC 

Book  with  color  sheets.  It's  rRtfc 
The  COVERALL  way  insures 
satisfaction  at  low  cost.    The  quality,  the 
■  ti&d cs, the  prices  and  saggestiODSyouw&at. 

Tfon^mi'ujUl&ld'tyfr  Dept.B  15 
Hew  Torh  City    Chicago    Kansas  Citj 
Fl.  Worth  Portland 

Write  house  most  convenient. 


He  has  had  no  previous  experience  in 
handling  sheep. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  a  man  without 
experience  with  sheep  to  put  too  much 
expense  into  his  breeding  flock  in  the 
start.  We  would  advise  the  beginner  to 
get  a  few  good  western  ewes,  preferably 
those  from  the  Northwest.  These  range 
bred  ewes  are  good  mothers  and  many 
of  them  will  produce  twin  lambs.  Mated 
with  pure  bred  rams  of  mutton  type, 
these  range  ewes  will  produce  good  lambs 
for  the  market.  By  selecting  and  sav- 
ing the  best  of  the  ewes,  the  flock  can 
be  gradually  improved.  It  is  best  in 
buying  these  ewes  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  someone  who  understands  sheep. 
Frequently  the  ewes  offered  are  culls 
and  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  start- 
ting  the  small  farm  flock.  They  should 
be  selected  carefully,  noting  especially 
their  ages,  since  old  ewes  may  have  such 
poor  teeth  that  they  cannot  eat  well 
and  their  udders  may  be  injured  so  that 
the  lambs  cannot  be  suckled. 

Stray  dogs  are  a  constant  source  of 
danger  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  the 
flock  should  be  put  in  a  yard  at  night. 
This  trouble  from  dogs  is  one  of  the 
discouragements  in  connection  with  keep- 
ing sheep  on  the  farm.  When  they  get 
to  be  more  generally  kept  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  about  more  co-opera- 
tion in  controlling  the  stray  dog  problem. 

We  would  warn  our  correspondent  and 
others  contemplating  starting  with  a 
few  sheep,  against  considering  them 
merely  as  scavengers.  It  is  true  they 
will  save  a  lot  of  waste  feed  about  the 
farm,  but  they  should  be  given  suitable 
care  or  they  will  not  be  found  a  source 
of  profit  any  more  than  will  any  other 
animal  that  is  neglected. 


Some  Shorthorn  Records. 

Admirers  of  Shorthorn  cattle  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  records  that  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  by  their 
favorites. 

At  three  of  the  leading  beef  cattle 
shows  held  in  1915,  where  all  breeds, 
grades  and  cross-breeds  competed,  viz. : 
Smithfii'M,  London,  Palermo,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Portland,  Oregon,  the  grand 
championships  wore  won  by  Shorthorn 
steers.  At  the  Western  Live  Stock  Show 
held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1916,  the  grand 
champion  carload  of  fat  steers  were  two- 
year-old  Shorthorns. 

The  milking  qualities  of  Shorthorns 
also  came  in  for  comment.  In  England, 
where  dairy  strains  have  been  developed, 
the  British  Dairy  Shorthorn  Society  re- 
ports the  placing  of  twenty-eight  Short- 
horn cows  on  the  honor  roll  as  a  result 
of  the  1915  tests.  The  yields  ranging 
from  10,006  pounds  of  milk  produced  in 
256  days  to  13,000  pounds  produced  in 
365  days. 


Not  Good  Plan  to  Change  Breeds. 

Stock  farmers  should  consider  most 
carefully  before  changing  from  one  breed 
of  stock  to  another.  It  is  surprising  to 
observe  how  many  have  been  inclined, 
after  having  bred  grade  cattle  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  to  use  upon 
the  cows  a  cross  of  some  other  breed. 
Frank  D.  Tomson,  who  is  especially 
familiar  with  the  Shorthorn  breed,  states 
that  he  has  known  a  number  of  instances 
of  herds  having  been  graded  up  in  Short- 
horn blood  for  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five  years  and  then  all  of  these  years' 
efforts  abandoned  by  the  introduction  of 
a  sire  of  another  breed.  In  some  cases, 
the  first  cross  on  such  a  foundation  give 
the  best  of  results,  but  the  later  crosses 
are  less  reliable  and  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases,  prove  a  disappointment. 

It  takes  years  to  grade  up  a  herd,  and 
when  this  is  done  by  the  continuous  use 
of  registered  sires  of  any  breed  the  re- 
sults show  a  steady  improvement,  as- 
suming the  sires  used,  to  be  a  higher 
standard  than  the  foundation  females. 
After  a  few  such  crosses  are  made,  the 
herd  becomes,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
as  useful  as  a  full  blood  herd;  but  when 
a  cross  of  another  breed  is  introduced, 
further  improvement  becomes  uncertain. 
It  opposes  an  established  law  of  heredity, 
and  that  breeder  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment who  runs  counter  to  this  law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  practice  has 
been  more  or  less  frequent.  Yet  experi- 
ence teaches  that  the  breeder  of  grade 
herds  who  expets  to  make  progress  has 
only  one  practical  course  open,  and  that  1 
is  the  use  of  sires  of  one  breed  and  of 
meritorious  ancestry  and  individuality. 
Mr.  Tomson  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
markable results  that  have  been  obtained 
in  the  British  isles,  where  many  high 
grade  herds  of  Shorthorns  are  maintained 
both  for  dairy  and  beef  purposes  that 
compare  favorably  in  individual  excel- 
lence with  the  standard  of  the  registered 
herds.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  careful  and  continuous  selection  of 
pure  bred  sires  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  qualities. 


pes 


(Copyrizht  1915  by  The  Monitor  Store  &  Range  Co.J 

When 'you  fit  your  house  with  the  Caloric 
pipeless  Furnace.     It  tits  immediately  under  the 
floor  and  the  warmed  air  from  its  single  register 
circulates  through,  the  entire  house. 

You  can  install  this  furnace  almost  as  easily  as 
a  stove  and  you  do  not  have  your  cellar  littered  with 
a  labyrinth  of  pipes.  There  being  no  pipes  in 
the  cellar  this  is  the  one  furnace  that  will  not  spoil  produce. 


The 


(Patented) 


cilice 


(Patented) 


is  designed  on  new  principles  and 
has  desirable  features  that  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  save  35  per  cent  of  your- 
fuel.  This  great  saving  is  effected 
by  means  of  our  ribbed  firepot,  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  pipes 
running  through  the  house  and 
cellar  to  waste  heat.  The  ribs  ad- 


mit free  air  circulation  which 
causes  the  coal  to  burn  thorough- 
ly. No  clinkers  to  lose  you  money. 
These  ribs  prevent  ashes  from 
forming  on  the  firepot  and  retard- 
ing heat  radiation.  The  Caloric 
firepot  has  600  square  inches 
greater  radiation  than  the  aver- 
age firepot. 


WARM  Alft 

It  T 


Install  It  Easily  in  Any 
House— Old  or  New 

Nothing  to  do  but  cut  one  hole  for  a  register. 
By  digging  a  small  pit  you  can  even  put  the 
Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  in  a  house  that  has  no 
cellar.    It  will  burn  coal,  coke  or  wood.  Bring 
city  comforts  to  farm  homes.    Saves  the  labor 
of  carrying  fuel  upstairs  and  ashes  downstairs. 
*?J      The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace   lessens  Are  danger 
«S>  *°  house  and  children.  It  provides  a  healthful  uniform 
BP  heat  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Our  Strong  Guarantee 

to  prove  our  confidence.    If  the  Caloric 
Pipeless  Furnace  Is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory we'll  make  It  so  any  time  within  one  , 
year.    If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town  > 
to  demonstrate  this  furnace  write  us 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co., 

396  Gest  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


m 


As  Easy  to  Put  Up 
As  a  Child's  Block  House 


THE 


TUNG-LOK  SILO 


Built  from  sections  or  units  of  the  wood, 
laid  horizontally.  Pieces  are  tongued  and 
grooved  by  special  machines,  and  fit  perfectly. 
When  finished,  every  section  of  the  TUNG-LOK 
SILO  is  braced  and  fitted  against  adjoining 
sections.  Requires 

No  Hoops  —No  Bands— No  Gray  Wires 

It  is  a  tower  of  strength — wind-proof,  sun- 

proof,  cold-proof  and 
moisture-proof, 
not  blow  down. 


way  for  it  to  loosen  or  come  apart. 

Only  $OQi° 

(Freight  Allowed) 

Price  can  no  longer  prevent  any  farmer  from 
owning  a  genuine  TUNG-LOK  SILO.  TUNG- 
LOK  SILOS  are  only  $99.00  and  up,  according 
to  size,  (freight  allowed) .  No  expert  help  or 
scaffolding  required.  By  buying  a  TUNG- 
LOK  SILO  you  save  $50.00  more  in  cost  of 
construction  alone. 

Height  Can  Be  Increased  Any  Time 

A. big  advantage  over  all  other  silos. 

You  can  build  your  TUNG-LOK  SILO  up  to  30 
or  40  feet,  and  then  later  add  units  until  any- 
desired  capacity,  is  reached.     We  make 
TUNG-LOK  SILOS  in  any  size  or  capacity, 
in  yellow  pine  or  fir. 

Big  Book 
FREE! 

Write  for  "The 
Story  of  the 
World's  Best 
Silo,"  also  our 
special  proposition 
to  progressive  far- 
mers who  will  co- 
operate with  us. 

TUNG-LOK  SILO 
AND  TANK  CO. 

203  Interstate  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Picture  shows  a  eomp.eted 
silo  at  right  and  one  at  left 
in  process  of  completion.  Sim- 
plest silo  in  the  world  to  pot  op. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
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AUTOMATIC  TRACTION 

FARM  MACHINE 
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A  Tractor  that  Links  Power 
With  Light  Weight 

A  quality  tractor  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  which  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  company  and  a  thorough  guarantee.  You 
take  no  chances  in  buying  a  Nilson  Farm  Machine.  There  is  no 
guess  work,  no  qualification  on  its  work.  Experimenting  was  all 
done  five  years  previous  to  when  the  machine  was  put  on  the 
market,  and  now  you  can  buy  a  tractor  that  you  know  is  right; 
a  tractor  that  has  stood  the  test  for  two  years  and  has  made 
good.  The  success  of  its  many  uses  can  be  your  success.  In 
buying  a  Nilson,  you  combine  quality  and  efficiency,  and  just 
remember  that  the  Nilson  Farm  Machine  will  fill  every  reason  for 
your  having  a  tractor. 

This  machine  is  the  ideal  all-purpose  farm  tractor.  It  can  be 
used  for  anything  on  the  farm  where  farm  power  is  needed.  It 
is  not  built  down  to  price  but  up  to  standard.  Remember,  price 
is  a  secondary  consideration  in  buying  a  tractor.  You  are  making 
an  investment,  and  why  run  chances?  The  Nilson  gives  you  the 
most  for  your  money  and  the  largest  returns  on  your  investment, 
because  it  is  the  Nilson  that  gives  you  everything  that  you 
expect  in  a  tractor  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

What  the  Nilson  Does  Under  a  Guarantee 

1.  — It  grips  the  ground  according  to  loader  re- 
sistance— the  heavier  the  load,  the  greater  the 
traction. 

2.  — Pulls  easily. 

a — 4-14  inch  gang  plow,  5  to  7  inches  in  sod, 

7  to  9  inches  in  stubble, 
b — Hauls  8  to  10  tons  over  good  roads  at  4 

and  5  miles  an  hour, 
c — Does  your  field  work  and  road  grading 

and  ditching, 
d — Runs  on  a  hillside  or  over  rough  ground 

without  loss  of  power. 

This  machine  is  so  economical  in  operating  cost  that  it  can  be 
profitably  used  to  operate  even  such  small  machinery  as  sepa- 
rators, feed  grinders,  saws,  washing  machines,  etc.  It  is  the  ideal 
all-purpose  farm  tractor. 

THE  SECRET 

of  the  Nilson's  power  is  in  the  lever  and  fulchnrm  principle 
of  getting  traction  by  pull  or  resistance  instead  of  by  weight. 
You  should  have  complete  information  on  this  wonderful  tractor. 


The  Nilson 
Farm  Machine 


LaCrosse  Plows 

The  most  efficient  and  popular  plow  on  the  market  today, 
made  so  because  of  the  satisfaction  and  service  they  have  given 
the  farmer.  The  LaCrosse  line  embraces  many  exclusive  features 
developed  as  a  result  of  careful  study  of  the  farmers'  require- 
ments, having  in  view  long  service,  doing  a  most  efficient  work 
and  at  the  same  time,  being  operated  with  the  least  possible 
draft  and  physical  effort.  You  will  be  satisfied  with  LaCrosse 
Plows. 

PEORIA  TRACTORS 

N.  B. — Reduced  prices  for  1916 — Agents  wanted 

Write  for  free  circular  matter  giving  complete  description  and 
specifications  of  the  Nilson  Farm  Machine,  also  for  circular 
matter  on  the  famous  line  of  LaCrosse  Plows. 

The  Southwest  Sales  Company 
Wichita,  Kansas 

420  South  Wichita  Street 


VALUE  OF  SKIM  MILK 


SKIM  milk  is  an  ideal  feed  for  hogs 
and  especially  brood  sows  and  grow- 
ing pigs.  On  the  dairy  farm  the 
calves  must  also  be  raised  on  skim  milk. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  heifer 
calves  be  properly  developed,  as  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  herd  depends  upon  the 
dairy  farmer's  ability  to  properly  raise 
the  calves.  This  by-product  is  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  dairy  farm,  and  those,  who  are 
not  making  the  most  of  it  are  failing  in 
making  the  profit  they  should  from  the 
milking  of  cows. 

In  supplementing  such  carbonaceous 
feeds  as  corn,  skim  milk  can  be  classed 
as  a  nitrogenous  concentrate.  Feeds 
rich  in  muscle-making  nutrients  must 
frequently  be  purchased  and  they  are 
always  higher  in  price  than  the  carbon- 
aceous or  fat-making  feeds.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  of  the  milk,  nothing 
has  been  removed  but  the  butter  fat.  All 
the  protein  remains  and  it  is  in  a  more 
digestible  form  than  that  found  in  any 
commercial  feed.  There  are  plenty  of 
substitutes  for  fat  that  are  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  butter  fat. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  skim  milk 
it  should  never  be  fed  alone.  In  com- 
bination with  corn  it  will  produce  as 
good  gains  on  pigs  as  corn  supplemented 
with  tankage,  linseed  meal,  or  other 
commercial  feeds  rich  in  protein.  A 
proper  amount  of  skim  milk  used  with 
farm-grown  carbonaceous  feeds  will  re- 
turn a  much  higher  money  value  than 
the  feeding  of  large  quantities  of  skim 
milk  without  so  combining  it  with  other 
feeds.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  money 
value  that  should  be  credited  to  skim 
milk.  This  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  feeder  in 
using  it  in  such  proportions  as  will  make 
ideal  combinations  with  these  other 
feeds. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  pigs  were 
fe*d  skim  milk  alone  as  compared  with 
others  fed  skim  milk  and  grain,  the  skim- 
milk  pigs  gained  but  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  daily,  consuming  twenty-seven 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  every  pound  of 
gain.  In  a  lot  fed  one  pound  of  grain 
to  every  four  pounds  of  skim  milk,  the 
average  daily  gain  was  one  and  four- 
tenths  pounds,  and  it  required  only  two 
and  one-third  pounds  of  grain  and  nine 
and  one-third  pounds  of  skim  milk  for 
each  pound  of  increase.  When  combined 
with  grain,  five  or  six  pounds  of  the 
skim  milk  has  a  feeding  value  equal  to 
a  pound  of  gain. 

While  skim  milk  does  not  have  an 
actual  market  value,  it  can  be  credited 
with  a  cash  return  based  on  the  prices 
of  the  other  feeds  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. If  corn  is  worth  50  cents  a 
bushel,  skim  milk  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn a  value  of  25  to  30  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  feeding  of  pigs.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  combining  the  skim 
milk  and  corn  in  the.  proportions  to  give 
a  properly  balanced  ration.  This,  in  pig 
feeding,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  or  four  pounds  of  the  milk  to  each 
pound  of  corn.  If  eight  or  nine  pounds 
of  milk  should  be  fed  to  each  pound  ol 
corn,  the  skim  milk  would  not  return 
more  than  15  or  16  cents  a  hundred. 
The  market  price  of  the  pork  produced 
also  enters  into  the  value  of  the  skim 
milk.  A  good  rule  for  calculating  the 
value  that  should  be  returned  from  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  in  pig  feeding,  is 
to  multiply  the  price  of  pork  per  pound 
on  the  market,  by  five.  Another  rule 
that  has  been  used  is  to  estimate  100 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  be  worth  half 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  Since  the 
price  of  pork  and  the  price  of  corn  usu- 
ally rise  and  fall  together,  either  one  of 
these  rules  will  give  approximate  values 
for  the  skim  milk. 

Skim  milk  is  too  valuable  a  feed  for 
calves  and  pigs  to  be  carelessly  handled. 
To  get  the  best  results  it  should  be  fed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  separation  and 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  kept 
in  dirty  vessels.  Fermentation  will  be- 
gin to  take  place  at  once  and  not  only 
will  food  value  be  lost,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  animals  may  be  most  serious. 
Since  the  skim  milk  is  so  valuable  for 
both  calves  and  pigs,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  arrange  to  have  the  most  of  the  calf- 
feeding  take  place  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  there  are  no  little  pigs  to  feed. 
If  most  of  the  calves  are  dropped  in 
the  fall  they  will  be  old  enough  to  get 
along  without  milk  by  the  time  the 


brood  sows  and  pigs  need  the  milk  in 
the  spring. 

Cost  of  Raising  Dairy  Heifers. 

On  Wisconsin  farms  it  costs  $39.52 
to  raise  a  dairy  heifer  calf  up  to  one 
year  of  age,  and  $61.41  up  to  two  years 
of  age.  These  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  studying  the  raising  of 
117  calves  from  birth  to  the  time  they 
entered  the  dairy  herd. 

There  are  about  22  million  dairy  cows 
in  the  LTnited  States  at  the  present  time 
and  these  cows  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
placed every  few  years.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  dairy  heifers  necessary  is 
quite  an  item  in  keeping  down  the 
profits  of  dairying. 

Kansas  dairymen  should  be  interested 
in  this  question  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  the  demand  is  so  great 
for  dairy  cows  that  large  numbers  of 
them  are  being  purchased  and  shipped 
into  our  state.  The  demand  is  increas- 
ing in  all  of  the  newer  states  of  the 
West.  The  items  entering  into  this  cost 
are  of  special  interest.  In  raising  the 
heifer  to  the  age  of  one  year,  the  gov- 
ernment found  on  these  Wisconsin  farms 
that  the  feed  cost  alone  had  been  $24.67. 
The  labor  was  $4.45,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous items  $6.36.  To  this  was  added 
an  initial  value  of  $7.04,  and  a  credit 
of  $3  was  allowed  for  manure.  The 
items  for  the  two-year-old  heifer  include 
a  feed  bill  of  $40.83,  a  labor  charge  of 
$7.81,  and  $13.73  for  other  expenses. 
The  two-year-old  was  credited  $8  for 
manure.  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  two-year-old  heifer  on  these  Wis- 
consin farms  is  chargeable  to  feed.  Here 
in  Kansas  where  we  have  an  abundance 
of  alfalfa  and  can  grow  cheaply  large 
quantities  of  corn  and  the  sorghums,  this 
feed  bill  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  evident  the  Wisconsin  dairymen 
are  raising  these  heifers  and  selling  them 
at  a  profit  even  though  their  feed  bills 
are  much  higher  than  they  would  be  in 
our  state.  There  is  an  opportunity  open 
in  the  production  of  dairy  stock  and 
more  of  our  farmers  should  be  taking 
advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  continue  to  go  outside  of  our 
own  state  for  our  dairy  stock.  It  may 
be  necessarily  temporarily,  but  as  soon 
as  we  get  enough  foundation  stock  our 
dairymen  should  be  producing  not  only 
heifers  to  replace  the  discarded  cows  in 
their  own  herds,  but  a  surplus.  Prac- 
tically all  the  feeds  that  are  required 
are  grown  on  the  farm  and  the  raising 
of  dairy  heifers  furnishes  a  home  mar- 
ket for  these  feeds. 


Cream  Separator  Care. 

The  hand  separator  is  indispensable  on 
farms  where  cows  are  milked.  No  one 
now  questions  the  profitableness  of  the 
separator  as  an  investment.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
in  the  cream  saved.  According  to  the 
figures  of  our  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture there  are.  over  70.000  separators 
owned  in  Kansas,  or  one  to  every  thir- 
teen cows  milked. 

In  order  to  get  the  very  best  results 
from  the  use  of  the  separator  it  should 
have  the  right  kind  of  care.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  briefly  state  what  this  care 
should  be: 

Put  the  separator  in  a  bright  dairy 
room  that  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  that 
is  always  free,  from  odors  of  all  kinds. 

Set  the  machine  perfectly  level  and 
bolt  it  to  a  solid  foundation,  preferably 
concrete. 

Oil  thoroughly  each  time  it  is  used. 

Be  sure  that  the  parts  are  properly 
assembled,  then  start  the'  machine  gently 
and  slowly. 

Maintain  the  proper  speed  and  keep 
an  even  pressure  on  the  handle  at  all 
times. 

When  separation  is  completed,  flush 
the  bowl  with  a  quart  of  skim  milk  or 
warm"  water. 

Having  set  the  cream  into  cold  water 
and  disposed  of  the  skim  milk,  take  the 
bowl  apart  and  rinse  witb  lukewarm 
water. 

Using  hot  water,  washing  powder  and 
brushes,  scrub  all  parts  that  come  into 
contact  with  the  milk. 

Rinse  with  hot  water,  then  place  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
hang  up  to  dry. 

Wipe  frame  of  separator  and  clean  the 
room. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughly  cleans 
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It's  Cheap 
If  s  Strong1 
It's  Durable 
It's  Sanitary 
It's  Comfortable 
Hangs  Any  Place 

The  best  way  to  tie 
the  cow  ever  devised. 
Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  sold  every 
year.  Government 
adopted.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Cow  rests  in 
perfect  comfort.  Can 
turn  her  head  to  lick 
her  flanks.    Does  not 
bruise  her  shoulders 
when  she  rises.  Louden 
stanchions  can  be  used 
in  any  stall.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

"Everything  for  the  Barnu 
The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 
1S02  Court  St.  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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JbneAicaaL  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

eend  new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for$15.95 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  is  a 
sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points*  Whether  dairy 
is  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

Box    3091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GRAVID 
DETOUR  JUNIOR 
NOT    ONE  KICK 

from  the  thousands  who  own 
a  Grand  Detour  Junior.  Just 
the  plow  for  light-tractor 
work.  Use  either  2  or  3  bot- 
toms, change  in  15  minutes. 
Light,  strong,  reliable,  built 
by  the  world's  oldest  steel- 
plow  builders. 

Send  for  the  whole  story  today— 
valuable  advice  free  if  you 
mention  size  and  make  of 
tractor. 

GRAND  DETOUR  Established 
PLOW  COMPANY  1837 
1725  Depot  Ave. 
DIXON,  ILL 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIRE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 

RAISE  CALVES  AT  HALF  COST 

You  can  raise  calves  at  half  post 
by  using  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal 
as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 
This  is  guaranteed  perfect  milk 
substitute,  and  costs  less  than 
other  calf  meals  where  freight 
rates  are  so  high.  Fifty  pounds. 
$1.75:  100  pounds.  $3.25;  500 
pounds.  $15.00.  Free  directions. 
BROOKS  WHOLESALE  CO. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


ing  and  scalding  the  separator  every 
time  it  is  used  can  not  be  too  greatly 
emphasized.  Cream  from  an  unclean 
separator  has  very  poor  keeping  quali- 
ties, soon  develops  a  decided  "off  flavor" 
and  becomes  second  grade.  Cream  of  this 
kind  brings  financial  loss  to  the  pur- 
chaser whether  he  is  selling  it  on  quality 
basis  or  not.  Poor  cream  makes  poor 
butter  and  poor  butter  returns  a  low 
price  to  the  producer,  whether  the  cream- 
ery is  co-operative  or  otherwise. 

The  financial  loss  caused  by  unclean 
separators  is  frequently  not  fully  appre- 
ciated, because  it  is  indirect;  it  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  real.  Rood  business 
management  of  the  dairy  demands 
therefore  that  the  separator  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  each  time  it  is  used. 

Value  of  Proven  Sire. 

George  C.  Tredick,  a  Kingman  County 
dairyman,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  biggest  opportunity  for  prog- 
ress along  dairy  lines  lies  in  the  im- 
provement by  breeding.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter he  says  that  dairying  seems  to  be 
almost  the  only  hope  of  the  farmer  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
buy  feeding  cattle  low  enough  or  sell 
them  high  enough  when  fattened,  to 
make  even  market  prices  from  the  feeds. 
The  wheat  grower  with  an  average  yield 
finds  that  the  cost  of  raising  and  the 
market  price  are  so  near  each  other  that 
there  is  little  profit  in  wheat  growing 
as  the  sole  farm  business. 

"Dairying,"  says  Mr.  Tredick,  "di- 
vides itself  into  feeding,  breeding  and 
marketing  the  product.  It  seems  that 
marketing  the  whole  milk  is  one  of  the 
pitfalls  for  the  average  dairyman  be- 
cause it  takes  away  the  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  anything  along  breeding 
lines.  It  also  necessitates  conducting  a 
complicated  business  in  making  the  re- 
tail deliveries.  To  me,  feeding  seems  to 
be  the  most  simple  of  the  elements  of 
success  in  dairying.  We  aim  to  feed 
according  to  what  a  cow  will  produce, 
but  here  we  find  feeding  closely  asso- 
ciated with  good  breeding.  We  must 
have  good  cows  to  feed  and  a  large  per 
cent  of  those  purchased  do  not  come  up 
to  the  requirements.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  dairying 
is  closely  associated  with  the  right  kind 
of  breeding. 

"The  first  thing  that  confronted  me 
in  my  efforts  to  make  improvement  was 
the  matter  of  securing  a  sire  that  had 
proven  himself  a  transmitter  of  dairy 
qualities.  I  found  that  to  buy  such 
would  require  an  investment  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  I  could  not  afford 
to  make  so  heavy  an  investment.  I  de- 
cided that  the  next  best  thing  would  be 
to  buy  a  young  bull  sired  by  a  proven 
sire  out  of  a  record  dam  having  a  proven 
sire.  I  made  such  purchase  and  it  has 
turned  out  most  fortunately.  This  young 
bull  was  well  worth  the  money  I  paid 
for  him  and  the  time  it  has  taken  to 
prove  him  out  in  my  herd." 


Cow  Testing  Association  Report. 

Here  is  given  a  record  of  the  cows  in 
the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation which  produced  more  than 
forty  pounds  of  butter  in  the  thirty-day 
period  ending  January  31,  1916.  "H" 
stands  for  Holstein;  "S.  H."  for  Short- 
horn; "J"  for  Jersey. 


Pounds 

Owner —  Milk 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1.521 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1.722 

A.  B.  Wilcox.  H  1,599 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,353 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,290 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,443 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,179 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,221 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H.  .  1,080 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H .  .1,092 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1.293 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  918 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,035 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..  900 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  864 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  975 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,176 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  801 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  966 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..  1,125 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H .  .1,170 

George  Lenhert,  H  1,458 

George  Lenhert.  H  1,239 

George  Lenhert,  H   987 

George  Lenhert,  H   870 

D.  S.  Engle,  H  1,041 

D.  S.  Engle,  H   978 

Acme  Stock  Farm,  H.. 1,101 
Acme  Stock  Farm.  H .  .1,140 
Acme  Stock  Farm,  H.. 1,137 
Acme  Stock  Farm,  H..  1,071 
Acme  Stock  Farm,  S.H.  735 

Ralph  Sterling,  J  1,035 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   690 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   585 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   765 

Ralph  Sterling.  J   615 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   711 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   951 

Will  House,  J   750 

Will  House,  H   723 

E.  N.  Fahrman,  H   903 

E.  N.  Fahrman,  H   990 

E.  N.  Fahrman,  S.H   657 

E.  N.  Fahrman,  J   690 

A.  H.  Diehl.  S.  H   909 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H  1,017 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H   675 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H  1,350 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.,2,007 
J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....  684 
J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....  777 
J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J....  546 
J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J   924 


Per 

Pounds 

Cent 

Butter 

of 

80% 

Fat 

Fat 

4.76 

90.50 

3.79 

81.57 

3.3 

65.95 

3.86 

65.28 

4.0 

64.50 

3.1 

55.92 

3.6 

53.05 

3.8 

57.99 

4.0 

54.00 

3.6 

49.14 

2.8 

45.38 

3.6 

41.31 

3.5 

45.28 

3.6 

40.50 

3.7 

40.00 

3.9 

47.53 

3.1 

45.57 

4.8 

48.06 

3.7 

44.67 

3.2 

45.00 

3.0 

43.87 

3.1 

56.50 

3.13 

48.47 

3.5 

43.18 

3.77 

40.99 

3.6 

46.84 

3.6 

44.01 

4."5 

61.93 

3.8 

54.15 

3.2 

45.48 

3.2 

42.84 

5.2 

47.77 

4.4 

56.92 

5.1 

43.98 

5.9 

43.14 

6.2 

59.29 

5.6 

43.05 

6.1 

54.21 

5.0 

59.44 

4.4 

41.25 

4.6 

41.57 

3.8 

42.89 

4.0 

49.50 

5.0 

41.06 

5.0 

42.62 

4.0 

49.99 

3.7 

47.04 

4.8 

40.50 

3.2 

54.00 

2.88 

72.25 

5.2 

44.47 

5.1 

49.53 

6.9 

47.09 

4.7 

54.28 

Choose  Your  Woodwork  Carefully 

Whether  you  plan  a  new  house  or  changes  in  the  old,  give  thought 
to  your  woodwork.  The  kind  of  wood,  its  quality,  the  workmanship 
on  it,  its  "on-time"  delivery — all  these  things  go  to  make  woodwork 
satisfactory  —  worth  its  price. 

Consult  your  lumber  dealer,  not  only  about  your  plans  but  for  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  the  way  of  built-in  furniture,  doors,  windows 
and  so  on  through  your  list   Ask  him  to  show  you  illustrations  of 

Class  §m 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"  The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home  " 

Curtis  Woodwork  has  gone  into  good  homes  for  50  years.  Every 
piece  that  passes  inspection  is  stamped  with  the  Curtis  trademark. 
This  adherence  to  a  Value  Standard  has  made  Curtis  Woodwork  pop- 
ular with  builders  as  well  as  owners.   It  makes  good  work  easier. 

Home-Book  Free 

If  you  expect  to  build,  a  "Home-Book"  will  be  a  mine  of  help  and  sug- 
gestion for  you.  There  arc  three.  Any  one  free.  "Better  Built 
Homes"— $800  to  $3,000.  "Homelike  Homes*— $3,000  up.  "Attractive 
Bungalows" — best  types.  They  show  exteriors,  floor  plans  and  rooms 
finished  with  Curtis  Woodwork.  Send  early — send  today. 

He  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau,   1299-1399    §.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa  Minneapolis  Lincoln,  Neb.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Wausau,  Wis.  Chicago  Detroit  Oklahoma  City 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users 
"We'ra  not  satisfied  unless  you  are" 


■  Run  it  in  the  shed  when  idle 
No  expense — no  chores. 


.14 


„ 

Torn  the 
switch  at 
noon  or  w 
night  and  g 
you  are 
*  through. 


Turn  the  Switch,  Stops  Expense,  No  Chores 

'"THINK  of  all  the  things  Tractor  Farming  would  mean  to  you 
A  and  everyone  in  the  family.  At  noon  or  nigrht— just  turn  the  switch  and 
you  are  through.  No  unhitching',  watering:,  unharnessing:,  feeding:  or  bed- 
ding:, as  with  horses.  In  the  morning:  it  will  only  take  you  about  as  much 
time  to  oil  up  and  gret  started  as  to  care  for  one  horse.  And  there  are  no 
chores  when  the  tractor  is  idle.  But  a  horse  has  to  be  taken  care  of  every  day 
whether  idle  or  working.  Caring  for  surplus  horses  takes  a  lot  of  good  time 
that  could  be  used  for  more  profitable  work  or  in  enjoying  life  better. 
And  it's  not  only  the  chorea  that  keep  right  stops  work.  A  tractor  will  also  enable  you  to 
on  when  horses  are  idle,  but  the  expense  of  raise biggercropsby  plowing  deeper andpre- 
f  eeding.too.  You  can't  turn  a  switch  and  stop  paring  your  seed  bed  at  just  the  right  time 
a  horse  eating.  But  a  tractor  costs  nothing  and  in  the  right  way.  The  expense  you  save 
forfuel  when  not  working.  Start  farming  this  and  the  bigger  crop3  you  raise  with  a  tractor 
year  with  power  that  stops  eating  when  it      will  mean  much  to  you  and  your  family. 

There  Is  a  Size  Avery  Tractor  to  Fit  Every  Size  Farm 


Yoa  can  get  a  size  Avery  Tractor  to  exactly 
fit  your  size  farm.  Sold  at  low  prices: 
3-pIow  tractor,  $760  cash;  4-plow,  $1120  cash; 
6-plow,  $1680;  6-plow,  $2145;  8-10-plow,  S2475. 
Burn  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Also  a  size  Avery 
Plow  and  Grain  Thresher  to  fit  each  of  the 
above  size  tractors.  We  also  build  a  special 


smaller  sized  tractor  for  $295  cash.  All  built 
and  backed  by  anestablished  company  owning1 
a  large  factory  andmany  branch  houses,  which 
insure  prompt  and  permanent  service.  Write 
for  new  1916  Avery  Tractor,  Plow  and 
Thresher  Catalog— geta'l  facts  aboutpower 
farming  and  threshing  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 


Avery  Company,1424Bowa  St.,  Peoria,  Hi. 

Ask  for  Address  of  Nearest  Branch  or  Jobber 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  llv 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOT  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  Tou  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.     Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


ill 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  19,  1916 


SPREADING  NOW 


MY  NEW  SPREADER  I 

BOOK  FHCE  four-color  pro-  { 
wwava  um^mmcese    prjnted  , 

book  is  more  than  a  catalog.  It  telle  \ 
1  the   story  of   what  proper    manure  j 
*  spreading  will  do  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
Just  drop  me  a  postal  to  the  address  . 
*  below  and  I  will  send  this  book  to  ' 

B,  y°°  at  once.  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the  , 
;  value  of  the  manure  crop.  The  big  book  will  j 
:  tell  you  in  detail  about  new  styles  and  sizes  of  j 
I  Bpreaders  and  spreader  boxes  we  build,  and  give  ' 
t  you  in  addition  a  complete  list  of  our  i 

m  NEW  19(6  LOW  FR30ES 

and  Belling  plans  and  long  terms.  Special  prop-  j 
—  *  osltion  from  now  until  seeding  time.    Also,  no 
money-down    and  a-year-to-pay  terms.    Five  I 
i  other  selling  plans.  These  spreaders,  built  in  our  * 
|s|S  own  factory  by  the  thousands  and  sold  direct,  ! 

have  enabled  us  to  steadily  lower  spreader  j 
Bs3  prices  to  these  unparalled  figures. 

All  Steel  Beaters' 
<e 


Light  draft,  two  horses  handle  it;  low  down, 
I  double  chain  drive,  cut  under  front  wheels,  chan-  | 
SB  nel  steel  frame,  trussed  like  a  steel  bridge,  steel 

tongue,  endless  apron,  force  feed;  top  of  box  1 
§||l  only  42  inches  high,  with  our  improved  Model  ' 
IHl  V-rake  and  all  steel  beater,  which  makes  a  finer  j 
Ex*  and  wider  spreading  machine  than  ever.  Ship-  j 
edfrom  Waterloo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Coun-  j 
IB  cil  Bluffs  and  Chicago.  My  new,  1916  easy  seH- 
LvJ  *n&  plans,  cash  or  time,  are  fully  described  in  j 
HU  my  book,  which  is  mailed  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  Box  219  Waterloo,  Iowa  ! 


makes  big  crops 


Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


co  Engines 


Read  These  Prices  i 

2  H  P,  $35.10:  3  H  P.  $52.65;  4  H-P.  $70,201 
6  H  P.  100.00;  8  H-P,  140.40;  12  H-P,  210.90 

Compare  oar  engine  prices  with  any  engine  equal 
in  quality,  and  yoa  will  see  that  we  save  yoa 

about  one-half,  besides  saving  fuel,  trouble  and 

repair  bills. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Sold  on  Trial  By  Dealer*— If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  at  once  for 
catalog  and  bow  to  get  a  MECO. 
MANUFACTURERS  ENGINE  CO, 
1988  Crystal  A  venae, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ECONOMY 


Before  yoa  buy  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  12V2C.  per  rod.  Many 
other  styles  and  prices. 
write  now,  to  -— — — 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

7857  industrial  St.,  Peoria.lll. 


Get  our  big,  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  yoa 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
1  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  m  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 

 leas.  Better  fence  for  less  money.  WRITE 

NOW  before  yoa  forget  it.   

Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.   27  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa. 
ily  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  EnCE  BAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  IT  HEX  DUUR 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  rip. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO* 

Depl  140  Galesburs,  Kansas* 


To  get  rid  of  rats  get 


RID -OF- RATS 


Non-Poisonous.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  mouse  pest  from  corneribs, bins, poul- 
try houses,  stables,  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  10c;  Doz.  boxes  $least  of  Miss.;  $1.20 

west  of  Miss.  If  yoar  dealer  can't  Bupply  you 
order  direct.  Write  for  catalog,  it  tells  the  story. 
Berg&BeardMfg.Co.61  Fleet  Pl.,B'klyn.,N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  SHIPPERS 

Write  us  for  your  next  shipment.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  A  progressive  commission 
house.  This  paper  or  any  other  market 
paper  sent  free.    Write  for  information. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 


Return  Organic  Matter  to  Soil 


ORGANIC  matter  is  indispensable 
in  maintaining  soil  fertility.  From 
it  comes  the  nitrogen  necessary 
for  plant  growth,  and  in  addition  the 
presence  of  decaying  vegetable  material 
is  necessary  to  keep  soil  in  good  physical 
condition. 

Last  year  there  was  an  unusually 
heavy  growth  of  vegetation.  We  sug- 
gested during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
these  favorable  conditions,  to  harvest 
a  crop  of  humus  for  the  soil.  Some  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  grew 
green  manure  crops  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  turning  them  under  and  thus 
adding  a  large  amount  of  humus  to  the 
soil. 

There  is  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  stalks,  rubbish  and  other  crop 
residue  to  dispose  of  the  coming  spring. 
On  -many  farms  this  is  considered  a 
handicap.  It  really  is  looked  upon  as 
something  to  b*  disposed  of  in  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  possible.  It  is 
easier  to  work  the  land  in  getting  it 
ready  for  corn  or  other  crops,  after  the 
rubbish  has  all  been  burned.  This, 
however,  is  a  short-sighted  view.  If 
this  policy  of  destroying  such  material 
is  continued  year  after  year,  the  soil 
will  gradually  become  so  poor  physic- 
ally, that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  work. 
This  is  what  has  happened  on  a  good 
many  farms  that  have  been  tilled  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Even  the  freezing 
of  winter  does  not  lighten  such  soil.  It 
has  lost  its  life  and  nothing  will  bring 
it  back  but  replenishing  the  supply  of 
decaying  vegetation. 

Those  who  have  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  plowed  all  the  land 
they  could  last  fall  so  that  the  vegeta- 
tion would  be  part-tally  decomposed  be- 
fore time  to  plant  another  crop.  The 
same  policy  should  be  followed  in  spring 
preparation.  Cornstalks,  weeds,  straw, 
and  all  such  material  should  be  cut  up 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
disk  and  turned  under,  thus  helping  to 
keep  up  the  humus  supply. 


Manure  Wheat  Field. 

Getting  out  the  manure  is  a  job  that 
should  be  attended  to  before  the  spring 
wrok  comes  on.  The  best  time  to  haul 
manure  is  as  it  is  made,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  do  this.  It  will  ac- 
cumulate even  where  the  general  plan  is 
to  haul  it  out  through  the  winter.  On 
most  farms  a  special  effort  is  made  to 
haul  out  all  the  accumulated  manure  be- 
fore beginning  the  field  work  in  the 
spring.  If  this  is  not  done  a  large  per 
cent  of  its  fertilizing  value  will  be  lost 
by  the  leaching  of  tbe  rains  of  the  spring 
and  summer  season.  The  soluble  part 
of  the  manure  is  the  valuable  part,  and 
it  does  not  take  this  long  to  get  away 
if  it  is  left  exposed  where  drainage  can 
take  place.  Average  barnyard  manure 
that  has  not  been  leached  by  rains,  is 
easily  worth  $2.50  a  ton.  Material 
having  such  a  value  is  well  worth  haul- 
ing out  and  spreading  on  the  fields. 

A  light  top  dressing  on  the  wheat  will 
be  an  advantage,  especially  on  old  land. 
In  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Kansas 
clover  and  grass  are  commonly  sown  on 
wheat  in  the  spring.  A  light  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure  will  help  insure  a 
good  stand  of  grass.  It  will  supply  some 
quickly  available  plant  food  on  the  sur- 
face and  the  grass  and  clover  will  make 
a  vigorous  early  growth  and  be  far  less 
likely  to  perish  later  in  the  season.  To 
get  the  best  results  it  should  be  put  on 
with  a  spreader,  and  it  should  be  set  in 
the  lowest  notch.  A  thin  coating  over 
a  large  acreage  will  be  better  than  a 
heavy  coating  over  a  small  area.  The 
alfalfa  field  is  another  place  where  a 
light  top  dressing  of  barnyard  manure 
will  give  most  profitable  returns. 


Soil  Losses  Through  Washing. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  selling 
crops  from  the  farm  and  thus  losing  soil 
fertility,  but  one  of  the  big  losses  is  that 
due  to  soil  washing.  There  is  hardly  a 
farm  in  Kansas  that  does  not  stand  a 
heavy  loss  each  year  from  this  cause. 

In  Eastern  Kansas,  where  the  land  is 
more  rolling  and  the  rainfall  is  heavier,- 
many  farms  have  gotten  into  a  serious 
condition.  The  top  soil  contains  the 
plant  food  that  is  ready  for  use,  and  if 
this  washes  away  it  is  certain  to  reduce 
the  producing  power.  It  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with,  and  every  pre- 
caution possible  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent soil  fertility  being  lost  in  this  wa^ 


The  plowing  of  the  fields  should  be 
planned  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
water  courses  forming.  Where  bad 
ditches  are  started  they  can  sometimes 
be  checked  by  the  use  of  brush  or  straw. 

On  some  farms  a  great  deal  of  soil  is 
being  held  by  the  building  of  dams 
across  draws  where  bad  washes  are  oc- 
curring. Such  dams,  in  some  instances, 
are  arranged  with  a  tile  overfow  pipe  to 
take  care  of  flood  water.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  most  of  the  soil  will  settle 
back  of  the  dam  and  be  held. 

Soil  that  is  kept  full  of  humus  will 
not  wash  as  easily  as  soil  devoid  of 
humus. 


Grading  Seed  Oats. 

A  good  many  have  the  idea  that  oats 
"run  out"  or  degenerate  and  new  seed 
must  be  secured  every  few  years.  This 
conclusion  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  well  adapted 
variety  of  oats  should  not  be  just  as 
good  in  twenty  years  from  now  as  at  the 
present  time,  providing  they  are  kept 
pure  and  the  seed  carefully  graded  each 
year. 

If  oats  are  sown  just  as  they  come 
from  the  threshing  machine,  the  plump, 
well  filled  kernels  and  the  small,  im- 
mature ones  will  all  have  an  equal 
chance  to  reproduce.  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  expect  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  keep  up  to  a  high  standard  without 
any  selection  being  made  of  breeding 
animals.  Even  though  oats  seem  to  be 
of  good  quality,  it  will  pay  to  run  them 
through  a  fanning  mill  at  least  once. 
This  will  remove  the  small  kernels  and 
also  take  out  the  weed  seed.  If  very 
poor  oats  must  be  used  for  seed  they 
should  be  run  through  a  second  time.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  fan  out  two- 
thirds  of  the  seed  and  plant  only  good, 
plump  kernels.  The  small,  immature 
grains  will  not  make  as  strong,  vigorous 
plants  as  the  larger  grains.  The  plant- 
ing of  ungraded  seed  also  tends  to  per- 
petuate the  lack  of  uniformity  in  ma- 
turity, since  the  slower  maturing  grains 
tend  to  perpetuate  that  character. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pur- 
chase seed,  it  would  be  better  to  get 
this  from  points  east  or  west  than  from 
too  far'  to  the  north  or  south.  Varieties 
that  are  known  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  locality  should  be  selected.  As  a 
rule,  it  would  be  much  better  to  secure 
some  carefully  cleaned  seed  that  had 
been  grown  in  the  same  county  or  at  no 
great  distance,  than  to  ship  in  seed  from 
some  distant  state. 


Plan  for  Year's  Feed. 

The  live  stock  farmer  should  now  be 
making  his  plans  for  the  growing  of  such 
feeds  as  he  will  need  to  feed  the  various 
animals  through  the  year.  Live  stock 
is  kept  primarily  to  furnish  a  market 
for  farm-grown  feeds.  If,  through 
neglect  to  plan  properly,  feed  must  be 
purchased,  part  of  the  profits  of  handling 
live  stock  are  lost. 

The  Kansas  farmer  has  a  great 
variety  of  crops  to  select  from,  and  while 
we  cannot  always  be  sure  of  big  grain 
crops,  there  is  seldom  any  excuse  for  a 
failure  to  have  enough  rough  feed  to 
carry  stock  through  in  good  condition. 
Where  pasture  is  scarce,  plans  should  be 
made  to  grow  such  forage  crops  as  will 
be  ready  for  use  early  in  the  season. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  the  corn- 
growing  part  of  Kansas  where  a  small 
path  of  90-day  corn  could  not  be 
profitably  grown  to  supply  early  feed. 
While  these  varieties  will  not  make  the 
large  yields  that  the  larger  varieties  will 
make,  they  mature  so  early  that  fresh 
feed  is  ready  for  the  stock  at  a  time 
when  pastures  may  be  short  and  farm 
animals  seriously  in  need  of  feed.  Such 
fields  of  corn  can  be  most  profitably 
harvested  by  the  hogs.  This  saves  a 
great  deal  of  labor  in  feeding  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  there  is  always  a 
scarcity  of  labor  on  the  average  farm. 
A  bunch  of  hogs  running  on  alfalfa  or 
other  pasture,  with  a  field  of  corn  to  run 
to,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  In 
some  sections  feterita  might  be  planted 
for  the  same  purpose  because  of  its 
quick  maturity.  It  is  a  difficult  crop  to 
harvest  satisfactorily,  and  the  "hogging 
down"  method  solves  the  problem  most 
economically. 

Those  who  plan  to  milk  cows  through 
the  summer  season  should  by  all  means 
arrange  to  have  some  early  maturing 
crop  close  to  the  barnyard.  Cows  almost 
never  have  all  the  pasture  they  need  dur- 
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cures  your  horse 
while  he  works 

Galls  and  sore  shoulders  reduce  the  effici- 
ency of  your  horse— sap  his  strength- 
down  his  spirit.  Cure  him  without  the 
use  of  medicine— whilehe  does  his  heavi- 
est work,  with  the  Lankford  Collar. 

We  guarantee  a  cure 

when  properly  fitted.  Be 
careful  and  get  the  genuine 
Lankford  Collar— made  of 
best  white  sail  duck,  trim- 
med in  extra  heavy  leather 
and  stuffed  with  clean  and  downy  curled 
cotton,  medicated,  which  will  not  pack  or 
harden.  Imitations  are  filled  with  unsan- 
itary straw,  and  are  dangerous  to  use. 

The  Lankford  fits  any  shape  neck 
—easily  put  on  or  removed — al- 
ways soft  and  pliahle.  Win  not 
sweeny.  Hame  straps  attached. 
Prices  $1.25  and  up.  See  your 
dealer. 

Over  12,000,000  sold 

Lankford  Collars  prevent 
galls  and  sore  shoulders,  as 
well  as  cure  them.  Get  one 
today— one  for  each  horse, 
but  be  sure  it's  a  Lankford. 

Buy  a  Lankford 
Send  postal  for  copy  and  of 
our  literature  on  Lankford 
Horse  Collars. 

Power*  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  17  ,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  ai 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by- 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users, 
you  make  it  with  a  few  2x6's.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  lull  instructions  and 


It  will  mix  2%  cu.  ft.  a*  a  hatch", 
has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  a.  r>. 
engine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  eqnal  to  any  §200  machine — and  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  yonr  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Fu  3 1  instructions  and  blue  print  plans 
will  come  at  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURIHG  CO.,  Bm4450  Nehawka.  Neb. 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


ANY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo," 
t.  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Get  our  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Write  today  for  early  buyers'  money-aaving 
proposition.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  UTOIAKA  SILO  CO.,  6 1  I  Union  Elde^lnderson.Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Ho.   Dm  Koines,  la.     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
6(|  Eiohaage  Bldg.  (J/J  Indi»uaBldg.  g|  |  Lira  6  took  Ex.  BMf. 


WANTED  MEN 

$75. tot  2 OOa month! 


^kf^  The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
mm  exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  always  in 
«  demand  to  fill  good  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon- 
■  Btrators,  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers,  Repair 
««j  Men,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers 

1  Si: 

™  vc 


350  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  yoa  enter  this  gTeat  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  or 
drive  any  car  on  the  market.  All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free.  Write 
today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
and  the  $50.00  Free  Scholar- 
ship Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

£3§*~Lar£est  auto  School  la 
the  World 

1095lecustSt.  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


A I  n  oo  svllp  fut 


»|  C  so  s*ltasiM< 


6r!fldir.      |  *?1 9  Steel  Wind  Hill. , 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and  J 

styles.   It  will  a 
pay  yoo  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  UsU 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Corn  Belt  Mill 


Days  Grindsmoreearcornorsmailgrain, 
free  1   withless  power,  than  any  other  milL 
TPiAL  Doesn't  warm  the  feed.  Lathe-centered 
Burrs  may  be  changed  in  three  minutes. 
Tryit20deysfree.    Write  te-iay  far 

^  Spartan  Mfg.  Co. 

102  Main  St.,  Pona'ae.tlL 


bows  her  SWE£p  mills 


Different  from  nil  others.  Grind  Com  with 

shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  all  kinds 
of  small  gram.  4  and  2  horse  Btzee. 

(Aim  make  10  sizes  of  belt  mills) 

-sFBEE—  Folate  an  "Feeds  and  Manures™ 
C-N.P.Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Patterson  Machinery  Co..  1225  W.  11th  St. .Kansas  Ctty.Mo. 
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Jng  the  hot  part  of  the  summer,  and  if 
they  do  have  reasonably  good  pasture, 
flies  bother  them  so  that  they  will  stand 
in  the  shade  and  fight  this  pest  instead 
of  eating  their  fill  of  grass.  A  little 
green  corn  or  kafir  cut  and  thrown  over 
the  fence  at  night  will  be  most  acceptable 
and  will  keep  up  the  milk  flow*  during 
a  season  of  the  year  when  cows  usually 
fall  off  in  milk  production. 

Provision  should  always  be  made  for 
an  abundance  of  rough  feed  for  the 
winter  season.  Better  have  some  feed 
left  over  than  have  the  stock  on  short 
rations  at  the  end  of  the  wintering 
period.  It  never  comes  amiss  to  have  a 
surplus  of  feed  stored  away  on  a  farm 
where  live  stock  is  kept. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Getting  Ready  for  Spring  Work. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
farmer  can  use  his  head  to  good  advan- 
tage in  planning  for  the  work  of  the 
coming  season.  There  are  many  little 
things  that  can  be  done  now  which  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  later.  Har- 
rows, disks,  and  cultivators  should  all 
be  looked  over  carefully  so  that  there 
need  be  no  delay  when  the  time  comes 
to  use  them  in  the  field.  A  dull  disk  will 
not  do  the  work  as  it  should.  The  disks 
should  be  sharpened  before  the  time 
comes  to  use  them  in  the  field.  The 
bearings  may  need  some  attention ;  some 
of  them  may  have  become  so  worn  as  to 
require  renewing.  Plows  and  drills  are 
likely  to  be  in  need  of  some  attention 
before  they  will  be  in  proper  condition 
for  the  season's  work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  see  that  the  farm 
shop  is  equipped  with  a  good  supply  of 
bolts,  screws,  and  other  supplies  of  simi- 
lar nature.  The  lack  of  a  bolt  of  the 
proper  size  may  mean  a  serious  delay 
in  a  piece  of  field  work  that  should  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
farm  that  does  not  have  its  own  repair 
shop  cannot  be  considered  a  fully 
equipped  farm.  There  are  many  small 
repair  jobs  that  can  be  quickly  handled 
if  a  supply  of  the  proper  tools  and  re- 
pair parts  is  kept  in  stock.  A  small  hand 
forge  is  a  most  convenient  piece  of  equip- 
ment. A  farmer  should  not  ordinarily 
attempt  to  do  all  of  his  blacksmithing, 
but  there  are  many  simple  jobs  that  he 
can  do  with  very  little  instruction,  and 
thus  save  many  an  expensive  trip  to 
town.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  visit 
on  farms  where  such  shops  have  been 
maintained,  and  we  have  always  been 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  equip- 
ment. On  these  farms  the  machinery  is 
always  in  good  condition  because  the 
various  repairs  can  be  attended  to  at  the 
proper  time.  Too  often  when  a  trip  to 
town  is  necessary,  tools  are  used  with 
defective  or  broken  parts  which  lead  to 
more  serious  breakdowns  later. 

The  repairing  of  fences  should  be 
looked  after  before  the  field  work  be- 
gins. It  is  not  good  farm  management 
to  wait  until  the  stock  begin  to  go 
through  the  fences,  before  putting  them 
in  proper  condition.  A  staple  here  and 
there  are  needed,  and  before  the  animals 
are  turned  out,  may  save  hours  of  time 
when  every  minute  in  the  field  is 
valuable. 

Work  harness  should  be  gone  over 
carefully,  putting  it  in  shape  to  stand 
the  heavy  work.  Collars  should  be 
properly  fitted  to  the  horses  so  that 
there  need  be  no  delay  on  account  of 
sore  shoulders,  which  will  be  the  sure 
consequence  of  starting  in  with  the  col- 
lars improperly  fitted. 

Pruning  Grapes. 

The  pruning  of  grapes  is  frequently 
neglected.  This  is  especially  the  case  on 
the  farm  where  only  a  few  vines  are  put 
out  to  supply  the  home  needs  only. 

This  pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  mild  weather  while  the  vines  are 
in  a  dormant  condition.  In  general,  the 
period  from  November  to  March  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  but  the 
work  should  in  all  cases  be  done  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  vines  are 
likely  to  start  into  growth. 

The  vine  normally  produces  its  fruit 
on  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth, 
which  in  turn  grow  from  buds  developed 
the  previous  season.  All  pruning  must, 
therefore,  be  based  on  this  characteristic 
of  the  plant.  After  determining  the  sys- 
tem of  pruning  best  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions, species,  and  variety,  the  vine 
should  be  so  handled,  during  its  early 
life,  as  to  develop  a  general  framework 
of  the  type  desired. 

The  pruning  the  first  winter  after  the 
planting  of  the  vines  is  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  growth  made  by  the 
plants.  If  the  growth  has  been  short  and 
weak  all  the  wood  except  the  strongest 
shoot  should  be  removed  and  this  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds.  If  a 
strong  growth  has  been  made  and  there 
is  one  straight,  well-ripened  shoot,  all 
other  growth  should  be  removed  and  this 
cane  cut  back  to  the  height  at  which  it 
is  intended  to  head  the  vine.    This  will 


concentrate  all  the  force  and  growth  of 
the  plant  into  the  cane  which  is  to  be- 
come the  trunk  of  the  vine.  From  this 
only  such  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  as  are  needed  for  shaping  the  vine 
for  the  following,  its  first,  fruiting  sea- 
son. After  this  framework  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  fruit-bearing  part  of  the 
plant  should  be  so  pruned  that  it  will 
be  renewed  from  year  to  year  and  so  ad- 
juste<>to  the  variety  and  the  food  supply 
as  never  to  allow  the  plant  to  overbear, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  induce  it  to 
bear  its  full  capacity.  Under  such  treat- 
ment the  body  of  the  plant  will  grad- 
ually become  stronger  and  its  fruiting 
capacity  will  increase  correspondingly. 


Getting  Cornstalks  Into  the  Soil. 

T.  S.,  Clay  County,  asks  for  the  best 
means  of  getting  cornstalk  land  in  shape 
for  spring  crops.  The  growth  of  stalks 
was  unusually  heavy  last  year  but  he 
does  not  want  to  burn  them,  as  he  real- 
izes the  importance  of  getting  as  much 
organic  matter  as  possible  back  into  the 
soil. 

On  fields  where  there  is  a  very  heavy 
growth  of  stalks  there  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  rake  them  up  and  burn 
them  before  attempting  to  get  the 
ground  ready  for  a  crop.  The  continu- 
ance of  this  method  of  disposing  of 
stalks  and  other  waste  material  of  sim- 
ilar nature  will  eventually  result  in  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  un- 
usually heavy  growth  of  stalks  to  be 
disposed  of  this  year,  considerable  work 
must  be  done  in  getting  them  in  shape 
to  turn  under.  There  is  probably  no 
better  means  of  doing  this  than  using  a 
good  sharp  disk,  and  if  the  disk  is  not 
sharp,  getting  it  in  proper  condition  is 
one  of  the  jobs  that  should  have  imme- 
diate attention. 

We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
make  his  plans  to  get  into  this  corn 
field  with  his  disk  at  the  very  first  op- 
portunity. We  occasionally  have  a  few 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
early  March  in  which  such  work  can  be 
done.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
such  opportunities  for  field  work  even 
though  it  may  seem  unseasonable. 


Grape  vines  should  be  restricted  to 
three  or  four  straight,  vigorous  canes. 
Old  vines  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
three  eyes  or  buds  of  the  new  growth. 
If  there  are  very  c""7  vines,  cut  some 
of  the  weaker  ones  clc^e  to  the  old  cane. 
In  very  old  vineyards  some  new  shoots 
should  be  left  and  the  older  canes  cut 
off  at  the  ground.  This  gives  the  new 
canes  room  to  develop  and  they  will  re- 
new the  vines. 


Dairying  offers  one  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  a  thorough  business 
manager  and  enjoying  the  game  of  try- 
ing to  make  everything  pay. 


FREE 


We  Give  You 
This  Fine  Leather 
Tobacco  Pouch 


Illustration 
•  ne-third 
•f  actual 
•izc 


Every  smoker  appreciates  a  leather  to- 
bacco pouch.  This  handy,  serviceable, 
Tuxedo  Draw-Pouch  is  made  of  fine, 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with  a  draw- 
string and  snap  that  close  pouch  tight 
and  keep  the  tobacco  from  spilling. 

Send  us  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  r.  10c  tin  of 
TUXEDO  and  this  handsome  Leather  Draw-Pouch.  We  gladly 
make  this  offer  to  get  you  to  try  TUXEDO. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


TUXEDO  is  the  one  tobacco  that 
every  man  can  smoke  all  day  long,  the 
year  'round,  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  comfort. 

Because  the  exclusive  "Tuxedo 
Process"  makes  TUXEDO  so  delight- 
fully mild  and  free  from  all  trace  of 
"bite",  that  TUXEDO  cannot  irritate 
the  most  sensitive  throat  or  tongue. 

Convenient,  glassine  wrap-  JJ? 
ped  moisture-proof  pouch  DC 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  "I  /"V  _ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  X  V/C 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  Room  1367 


1  11  Send  You  This  Big  Can  of 

»«lCORONA  ¥m 


OOJL 


F>  OST     PA  IP 


It  WiE!  Heal  and  Cure 

Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Split 
Hoofs,  Corns,  Scratches,  Grease 
Heel,  Thrush,  Quarter  Crack, 
Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Teats  of 
Cows,  Ulcers,  Old  Sore,  etc.  All 
I  ask  now  is  that  you  fill  out  and 
mail  me  the  coupon. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

Gentlemen : — "I  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  on 
a  horse  that  had  a  very  bad  quarter  crack 
and  by  spring  it  was  grown  down  and  clear 
out  and  I  never  let  him  stand  a  day  with  it. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  preparation  I  ever 
used  for  all  kinds  of  sores." 

FRED  STOUT,  Monroe,  N.  J. 


w  If  you  own  one  or  more  horses  and  cows, 
pi  mail  me  the  coupon  below,  or  even  a  post 
111  card,  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  of 
|  Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  Days'  Free 
Trial,  with  full  directions  how  to  use  it. 
lH  I  want  to  show  you  what  a  wonderful 
healing  preparation  Corona  Wool  Fat  is. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you — on  your  horses 
and  cows— how  quickly  and  surely  it  will  Heal 
and  Cure  before  you  pay  me  one  penny. 

Corona  Wool  Fat 

The  Wonderful  Healing  Compound 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.   Don't  confuse  it  with  salves  or  oint- 
ments which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.   It_  is  the  only  remedy  that  ^Z&*  o 


AFTER 
USING 
BEFORE  CORONA 


will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  which  is  60%  to  70%  water.   It  is  not  a  o*V" 
grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep,  ^fci* 
It  is  readily  absorbed,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues,  heals  and  ftjr 

cures.  Does  not  burn  or  blister,  leaves  no  scars,  causes  no  ^V^? 
pain,  will  never  get  rancid  or  decompose.  fity 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon  0 

If  you  have  never  sent  for  a  trial  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat.I^.rf® 
will  gladly  send  you  this  big  can  by  return  mail,  postoaid.^^™      u  Atf.* 
on  20  days'  free  trial.  Use  it  according  to  directions 4 
and  if  it  does  what  I  claim,  send  me  only  50c.  If  it  does  <wA 

not,  write  and  tell  me  and  it  wont  cost  you  a  cent.   Mention  a  ^1 
ailment  you  intend  to  use  it  on.  #  A),c 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Manager  <  9) *  Q  V^l^^"  „ 

46  corona  >Jloeli>^0 
KENTON,  OHIO^^rt^-p^^  ^       --  * 


THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


February  19,  1916 


X-RAY 

Uses  4  to  S  Times 
'Less  Oil  Than  Any  Othc 

Incubator 
One  Gallon— One  Filling 

A  LL  the  bother  and  almost  all 
theexpensecutout.  PilltheX-Ray 
tank  when  you  put  In  the  eggs— then 
forget  it.  TheX-Ray  duplex  heater, 
squarely  underneath  where  it  ought 
to  be.  does  all  the  work.  The  X-Ray 
automatic  trip  does  the  remembering. 
Too  much  heat— it  lowers  the  flame; 
not  enough  heat  —  it  increases  the 
flame.  X-Ray  is  the  answer  to 

Biggest  Hatches 
Least  Trouble 
Minimum  Expense 

The  X-Ray  vapor  generator  supplies 
the  exact  amount  of  moisture.  The  X-Ray 
ventilator  provides  the  exact  amount  of  pure 
fresn  air.  The  X-Ray  perfectly  level  egg 
tray  leaves  the  entire  space  available  for 
eggs.  The  X-Ray  hinged  glass  top  permits 
reading  the  thermometer  and  watching  the 
hatch  without  lifting  the  lid. . 

X-Ray  by  Express  Prepaid 

is  another  new  feature.  No  more  costly 
delays— X-Ray  by  fast  express  prepaid  to 
practically  all  points.  Send  for  X-Ray  free 
book  No.  64-  today.  Learn  why  thousands  of 
X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders  are  in  actual 
use  throughout  the  world. 

'    *v  The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co.  _^ <raK 
^n>v         Dept.  64  - 
>.       Des  Moines 

ilf^         Iowa  / 


JAPANESE  ROSE  BUSHES 

Five  for  ! 

iOcts. 

The  Wonder  of  the  World 

j  Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on  them  in  8 
weeks  from  the  time  the  seed  was 
planted.lt  may  not  seem  possible  but 
we  Gmarantee  it  to  be  so.  Thev  will 
BLOOM  EVERY  TEN  W  EEKS 
Winter  or  Summer,  and  when  3years 
old  will  have  5  or  6  hundred  roses  on 
each  bush.  Will  grow  in  the  house 
in  thTTFinteras  well  as  in  the  eround  in  summer. 
Roses  All  The  Year  Around.  Package  of  seed 
with  our  guarantee  by  mail,  only  Ten  Cents. 
Japan  Seed  Co.  Box  44    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  lOO:  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 


Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees.  . 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.   Send  for  our  T  fee  03 WlOg 


HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.    Superior  to  all  j 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture.    Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.    Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  fuU 
particulars.    We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested,  ' 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.   Sample  Free.   Write  today,  j 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    BOX  967     CLARINOA,  IOWA 


Home- Made  Brooders 

Brooders  with  warm  dirt  floors  save  incu- 
bator chocks.  Any  brooder  can  be  changed 
to  this  kind.  Send  us  five  to  eight  names 
of  friends  who  use  Incubators  and  we  will 
tell  you  .iust  how  to  change  vour  old  brooder 
or  to  build  these  from  an  ordinary  box.  We 
will  also  tell  you  whv  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
ABSOLUTELY  'FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 
THIS  WILL  SAVE  YOU  $100.00  THIS  SUM- 
MER. SEND  NAMES  TODAY 
RAISU.l.   KEA1KDV   CO..   Blackwell.  Okla. 

While  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOV.'S  a*V*?y.  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


POULTRY  NOTES 


It  is  well  to  feed  your  poultry  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  lay  when  warmer 
weather  comes. 


If  you  stint  your  fowls  in  feed  at  this 
time,  it  will  take  a  lot  more  time  to 
get  them  to  laying  than  if  they  were  in 
prime  condition. 


The  cold  weather,  we  hope,  will  not 
last  much  longer,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  scarcity  of  eggs  for  a  long 
while. 


A  reader  inquires  why  so  many  incu- 
bator chicks  are  crippled.  Probably  it 
is  caused  by  the  eggs  not  being  turned 
often  enough.  When  left  in  one  posi- 
tion too  long,  a  leg  or  a  wing  is  apt  to 
be  deformed  by  the  heat  which  comes 
from  the  top  of  the  incubator,  drawing 
it  to  one  spot,  whereas  if  it  were  turned 
oftener,  this  would  not  occur.  Fre- 
quent shifting  of  the  eggs,  and  cooling 
them  often,  will  avoid  many  crippled 
chicks  being  formed  while  in  the  in- 
cubator. 


When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  as  it  has  been  for  some  weeks, 
breeders  of  poultry  should  remember 
that  there  is  very  poor  picking  for  any 
chickens  that  may  be  out  of  doors.  It 
is  better  that  the  hens  should  be  penned 
up,  for  while  the  snow  lasts,  they  are 
helpless  to  provide  anything  for  their 
sustenance  out  of  doors.  The  breeders 
therefore  should  be  particular  to  pro- 
vide what  the  hens  are  deprived  of  while 
shut  up  in  their  houses,  and  especially 
should  they  have  plenty  of  grit,  char- 
coal and  pure  water,  in  addition  to  their 
daily  rations  of  grain. 


A  continued  .  spell  of  cold  weather 
j  sends  the  prices  of  fresh  eggs  soaring. 

February  10,  fresh  eggs  at  Topeka  sold 
[  at  35  cents  a  dozen.  .Three  weeks  ear- 
lier during  a  warm  spell  they  sold  for 
25  cents  a  dozen,  but  the  cold  spell  came 
and,  of  course,  the  hens  quit  laying,  and 
the  price  had  to  go  up.  If  farmers  had 
the  right  kind  of  houses  for  their  lay- 
ing hens,  their  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
would  not  be  cut  off  with  every  cold 
blast  that  comes,  and  they  could  count 
on  a  continued  income  from  their  hens 
during  the  severest  weather. 


Possibly  the  failures  in  poultry  rais- 
ing are  not  dwelt  upon  as  much  as  the 
successes.  One  must  avoid  the  rocks  as 
much  as  they  would  strive  for  the  open 
sea  of  success,  where  everything  goes 
along  swimmingly.  Overcrowding  fowls 
on  the  roosts  or  in  the  poultry  houses 
must  always  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
worst  rocks  on  which  poultrymen  steer 
with  more  or  less  disaster.  Fifty  hens 
in  an  overcrowded  house  will  not  lay 
as  many  as  twenty-five  hens  that  are 
not  crowded,  yet  they  will  eat  twice  as 
much.  Where  is  the  sense  in  keeping 
those  extra  hens,  only  in  being  able  to 
say  you  have  fifty  hens  rather  than 
twenty-five?  It's  a  rock,  of  disaster. 
Steer  clear  of  it. 


Eggs  always  hatch  best  when  the  hens 
have  free  range,  or  a  good  sized  run, 
and  are  made  to  hunt  for  their  feed.  As 
the  earliest  clutches  of  eggs  are  very 
often  infertile,  it  is  well  to  do  all  that 
can  possibly  be  done  to  help  out  in  this 
matter.  When  the  hens  are  confined  to 
a  very  small  yard,  the  eggs  are  often 
infertile,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are.  If  it  is  impossible  to  give 
your  hens  large  runs  or  free  range,  then 
plenty  of  exercise  will  help  out  in  the 
matter  of  fertile  eggs.  Wheat,  knfir  or 
other  small  grain,  thrown  among  the" 
leaves,  chaff  or  litter,  keeps  them 
scratching  and  furnishes  exercise.  Over- 
feeding is  not  conducive  to  fertile  eggs. 
Corn  alone  is  too  fattening.  Wheat, 
kafir,  buckwheat,  barley  and  oats  are 
all  good  in  moderate  quantities. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  the  wat- 
tles on  some  of  his  cockerels  are  swollen 
to  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  and  asks  for 
the  cause  and  a  remedy.  At  this  time 
of  year  such  a  swelling  of  the  wattles 
is  generally  caused  by  the  birds  getting 
them  wet,  then  getting  them  frozen.  It 
is  acute  inflammation,  and  anything  that 
will  reduce  that  inflammation  will  help, 
to  cure  it.  Rubbing  the  wattles  with 
cold  water  or  snow  will  help  in  the  early 


stages,  then  anoint  with  carbolic  salve 
or  kerosene  oil.  Sometimes  the  swelling 
breaks  and  causes  a  running  sore,  hold- 
ing out  for  some  time,  and  destroys  the 
bird's  usefulness  for  the  season.  To 
remedy  the  first  cause,  you  must  have 
poultry  houses  so  warm  that  water  will 
not  freeze  in  them,  or  have  drinking 
fountains  that  allow  only  the  beak  of 
the  fowl  to  get  into  the  water.  Most 
poultry  raisers  cannot  afford  to  get  such 
fountains  for  large  numbers  of  fowls, 
but  they  all  can  have  houses  so  warm 
that  the  drinking  water  will  not  freeze 
on  the  fowl's  wattles  when  he  takes  a 
drink. 


The  need  of  a  scratching  shed  in  con- 
nection with  a  poultry  house  is  more  in 
evidence  when  snow  is  on  the  ground 
and  when  we  have  a  long-continued  spell 
of  cold  weather.  The  flocks  of  hens  that 
are  kept  busy  scratching  do  not  contract 
the  vices  peculiar  to  those  fowls  that 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  they  keep  lively 
and  in  good  health.  The  bright  red 
comb,  clean  plumage,  and  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise on  the  part  of  the  hens,  indicate 
that  stimulants  are  unnecessary  to  keep 
UP  eSg  production.  But  if  the  hens  are 
kept  in  small,  crowded  houses,  there  is 
no  room  for  them  to  run  around  and 
scratch  and  keep  busy.  They  will  mope 
around  or  huddle  together  until  disease 
and  death  come  and  take  them  away. 
In  connection  with  every  well  appointed 
poultry  house  there  should  be  a  scratch- 
ing shed  for  the  fowls  to  wallow  in  if 
they  desire,  or  for  them  to  hunt  for 
their  food  among  the  litter  of  the  shed. 
All  the  feeding  in  the  world  will  do  no 
good  if  the  hens  are  overcrowded  in 
small,  damp  houses.  But  give  them  a 
good,  roomy,  scratching  shed,  apart  from 
their  roosting  place,  and  they  will  soon 
pay  for  it  in  the  extra  eggs  they  will 
furnish  the  proprietor.  The  hens  can 
stand  a  lot  of  cold  provided  the  shed  is 
dry  and  there  is  lots  of  litter  for  them 
to  scratch  in. 


As  an  egg  is  more  than  nine-tenths 
water,  the  importance  of  supplying  the 
hens  with  all  the  water  they  require 
cannot  be"  too  strongly  urged.  And  es- 
pecially, is  this  true  when  the  hens  are 
confined  to  their  houses,  where  they  have 
no  chance  whatever  to  get  anything  to 
drink  except  what  is  given  to  them. 
Water  not  only  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  egg  as  the  leading  substance, 
but  it  fulfills  other  purposes.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  bird  as  a  solvent  to  the 
food  when  hard  grains  are  fed,  as  the 
gizzard  that  grinds  the  grain  to  pow- 
der, and  the  water  is  thus  necessary  to 
assist  the  digestion  and  to  convert  the 
food  into  blood.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  chickens  are  not  partial  to 
clean  water,  and  will  drink  from  filthy 
pools  in  preference  to  pure  water.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  hen  is  rather  fas- 
tidious as  to  what  she  drinks  and  will 
always  prefer  pure  water  and  pure  food 
when  they  are  accessible  to  her.  If  there 
is  no  clean  water  in  sight,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  drink  what  she  can  get.  A 
laying  hen  needs  more  water  than  food; 
in  fact,  unless  she  has  plenty  of  water 
she  cannot  manufacture  the  eggs.  In 
winter  time  one  often  gives  the  hens 
water  in  the  morning,  which  freezes  in 
a  few  moments,  and  then  the  hen  has 
to  go  without  a  drink  for  the  balance 
of  the  day.  If  she  fails  under  such  con- 
ditions to  supply  you  with  eggs,  don't 
blame  the  hen.  You  are  expecting  an 
impossibility  when  you  require  a  hen  to 
give  you  eggs  without  being  provided 
with  water. 


It  is  not  good  policy  to  over-praise  any 
breed.  If  a  breed  of'  fowls  cannot  stand 
on  its  merits,  without  being  over-boomed, 
it  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  These, 
thoughts  were  engendered  on  reading 
some  very  extravagant  praises  of  cer- 
tain breeds  of  fowls  in  a  prominent  east- 
ern poultry  journal.  One  breed,  a  new 
one  by  the  way,  was  praised  up  to  the 
skies  as  the  very  best  egg-layers  that 
ever  lived  or  ever  would  live.  Now,  we 
had  just  been  reading  the  reports  of  the 
egg-laying  contests  at  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.,  and  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  and  the  record 
of  this  particular  breed  of  fowls  for 
egg-]aying  was  the  lowest  of  all  the 
breeds  in  competition.  In  fact  they  did 
not  lay  half  as  many  eggs  as  the  win- 
ners.   Why  this  over-booming  of  their 


Everything  . 
tors  the  farmer 


"Everything  favors  the  farmer 
here.  No  soil  on  earth  can  pro- 
duce a  greater  variety  of  crops," 
writes  J.  P.Conners.of  Canadian, 

Eastern  Oklahoma 

on  the 

M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

No  farmer  need  have  a  "hard  luck  story" 
after  a  few  years  in  this  sectioD.  Lands  are 
surprisingly  cheap;  and  the  soil  is  as  rich  and 
adaptable  as  any  in  America.  The  climate  is 
60  mild  that  the  farmer  can  do  crop  work 
nearly  the  entirn  year;  the  growing  season 
being  much  longer  than  in  Kansas, Nebraska, 
and  Iowa  districts.  The  mild  wiaters  allow 
grazing  nearly  the  entire  year  and  make 
stock  shelters  practically  unnecessary  — this 
makes  expenses  less  and  profits  more.  Rain- 
fall is  about  as  it  is  in  Iowa,  40  to  45  inches, 
well  distributed  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son. All  in  all,  Eastern  Oklahoma,  as  the 
TJ.  S.  Gov't  report  says,  is  "Exceptionally 
favorable  for  agriculture."  Geo.  W.  Booker, 
of  Durant,  knows  the  truth  of  this  statement: 
"Ten  years  ago, with  only  81000, 1  began  farm- 
ing in  Bryan  County.  I  now  own  several 
farms,  including  one  of  140  acres  adjoining 
Durant, worth$I2,500— and  300 head  of  cattle." 

Send  for  free  booklets 

published  by  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Farm 
Bureau,  composed  of  bankers  and  business 
men  who  have  no  land  to  sell  but  are  inter- 
ested solely  in  inducing  practical,  substantial 
farmers  to  settle  and  develop  the  fine  farm 
lands  there— lands  at  S10  to  $60  per  acre. 

which  will  raise  as  high  as  30  bu. 
of  wheat,  75  bu.  of  corn,  80  bu.  of 
oats  and  6tonsof  alfalfaaseasoo. 
Write  for  these  booklets  nowl 
R.W.Hockaday, 
Colonization  Agent,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 
1524  Railway  Exchange.         St.  Louie,  Mo. 


fhis  is  a  cross  between  the  Sand 
Cherry  and  the  Miner  Plum.  Fruit  is 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.bright  red 
and  sweet  and  juicy.  Unsurpassed 
for  canning.  You  will  hike  it.  Heavy 
bearer  and  wonderfully  early.  Will 
dowellanywhereinU.S.  Weadvise 
our  customers  to  plant  them.  They 
will  bear  heavily  when  other  fruits 
fail.    See  catalog  for  prices. 

R.  Thompson.  De  Soto.Ia., writes: 
"Compass  Cherry-Plums  I  bought 
from  you  ©ne  year  ago  last  spring 
were  loaded  withfruit  this  summer" 

Trees  and  Seeds  at  wholesale  prices.  Apple  Trees, 
6  cents.  Small  fruits.  Shrubs.  Garden  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Clovers  and  Grass  Seeds.  Seed  and  N  ursery  book  free. 

German  Nurseries  and  Seed  House 
60  Court  Street  -  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Trees  and  Seeds  That  Grow 


ANTE 

Ten  or  more  persons  in  each  town  or  township 

to  try  our  pure  tested  seeds.   To  every  one 
j  who  answers  this  ad  and  orders  from  our  new. 
^  different  and  original  seed  book,  we  will  in- 
,  elude  some  free  seed,  some  of  our  new  novel* 
ties.    We  want  100,000  more  new  customers 
this  year.    These  ten  or  more  new  custo- 
mers will  multiply  next  year.  That's 
^       the  way  our  pure  tested  seed  business 
grows,  and  you  too  will  become  an 
enthusiastic    booster    for  the 
"Live  Seed  House." 
We  also  have  a  fall  line  of  frait  trees, 
vines,  shrubs,  etc.     Drop  us  a  postal 
sure  today. 

Galloway  Bros.  &,  Co.,  Dept.  -13  ,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  in  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


OQD  SEEDS 


CCOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yonr9 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.H.SHUM  WAY,  Rockf  ord,  IIL 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  '4632  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  griving  a"\vay  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book » contains  scientific  facts  on  white 'diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  ccr  nipht  and  actually  raises  9$  per  cent  of 
every  hatrh.  All  poultry  raisers  ehomd  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
for  ouc  of  theso  valuable  I  REE  books. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

"Garnet."  a  large,  dark,  red-to-the-skin 
son  of  "Caesar  the  Great."  heads  Pen  1» 
Second  pen  headed  by  "Jumbo,"  cock  bird 
i  F.  E.  Harrison  blood).  Females  noted  for 
laying  qualities.  Eggs,  $3.50  and  $2  per  15. 
II.  C.  WOODBURY,  Box  95,  Weldon,  Iowa. 

C(l  DDCCIIC  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
DUDilCCUO  Free — New  100-page 

I  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  2eese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.   Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.   America's  greatest 
^c-      poultry  farm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
ft.  F.  HEUBERTCO.,  Bos8l3     Mankate,  Minn. 
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Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man.  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

"In  25  World's  Greatest  Matches 
Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

402,000  in  use.    Get  the  whole 
wonderful  story  told  by  the  champion- 
ship winners  themselves  in  my  big 
Free  Book,  "Hatching  Facts" 

On  Practical  Chicken  Raising 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  illustration  of 
my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual  colors— the  kind 
osed  by  U.  S.  Government  and  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges— that  won  the  "Tycos"  Cup— that  will  win 
big  success  and  cash  profits  for  you — 

My  10-Year  Money-Back 
Guaranty—  My  Low  Prices 

—same  as  last  year.   Freight  prepaid.  My 

1-2-3  months'  Home  Test— all  facts,  proofs,  particulars 
— 100  photographs  of  prize  winning  hatches— also  my 

$1300  Gold  Offers 

Conditions  so  easy  anyone  may  receive  biggest  pay. 
Biggest  chance  anyone  ever  bad  to  make  extramoney 
with  a  hatching  outfit. 

Learn  how  I  paid  one  Belle  City  user  $156.25,  another 
$50,  many  from  $45  down.  Everything  comes  with 
free  book.  Write  me  today.  .  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box     18,  Racine,  Wis. 


Close  to  Nature 


The  principles  in  the  Radio-Round  are 
those  used  by  the  setting  hen.  It  has 
no  corners  to  get  cold.  Radio 
built-in  Moisture  System 
and  Triple  Center  Heater  du- 
plicate the  mild,  moist  heat 
of  the  hen's  body. 


Round  Like 
a  Hen's  Nest 


Hatches  on  one  gallon  oil. 
one  filling  of  tank.  Labor- 
saving  egg  tray.  Hinged 
cover  with  double  glass  pan- 
els. Only  three  minutes  care 
daily.  Beautiful  imitation 
Sycamore  wood  finish  on  steel 
plate.  Handsome  enough  for 
the  parlor.  Strong  and  dur- 
able, but  light.  We  pay  tn» 
freight. 

Writo  for  free  Book  No.  87 

RADIO-ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Drawer  8  Wayne,  Neb 


Mild  Moist  Heat 


Bigger 

MltlUM  OH— IFWO 

Beginners  can  hatch  like  n 
experts  right  from  the  start  U 
— and  experts  get  bigger  (I 
average  hatches  than  ever  be-  H 
fore,  with  this  remarkably  n 
Blmple,  efficient  U 

KR'IfliMJ 

That's  because  lamp  under  the  center  gives  even-  II 
est  heat;  because  special  automatic  devices  pro-  II 

Dduce  constant  supply  of  fresh,  warmed,  moistair.  n 
Makes  a  hatch  on  one  gallon  of  oil  and  one  filling  of  oil  tank.  Reg-  || 
ulates  on  flame— no  heat-wasting  dampers.  Has  gs 
H  glass  top-no  stooping  necessary.  Get  our  free  cat-  H 
li  alogand  money-making  book,  also  free  sample  of  J5 

ORayo Patent  Hatching  Chart  andSl.50  Hygrometer  fl 
offer -all  free  R»Y0  INC.  CO.,  U.  D.  Sta.  4454  Omaha.  Debt. 


LET  ME  INSURE' 

YOUR  SUCCESS  WITH  POULTRY 

My  world-famous  high-quality  incu- 
bators and  brooders  and  my  20  Free 
Poultry  Lessons  make  success  easy 
and  sure  for  you!  Lessons  given  free 
to  every  purchaser  of  a 

"SUCCESSFUL"  o'r  "rood" 

Backed  by  21  years  of  big  successes  and  strongest 
guaranty  ever  written.  Write  me  a  postal  for 
book  and  prices.  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Chicks. Ducks  and  Turkeys"  sentforlOcents."Suo- 
cessful"  Grain  Sprout-  -  ■  <-i 

ers  furnish  green  food— 
make  hens  lay  in  winter. 
Ask  about  my  high-grade 
poultry— ail  leading 
varieties. 

I.  S.  Gllcrest,  Pres. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SBSecond  SI.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


RflHP  starts  as  a  cold  in  the  head,  caused  by  a 
■luvr  damp  poultry  house  or  by  great  changes  in 
temperature  between  day  and  night.  The  symptoms 
are  watery  eyes  and  nostrils,  dirty  beak,  coughing  or 
wheezing,  slimy  deposit  under  the  wing.  Often  accom- 
panied by  "canker"  in  mouth  and  throat — similar  U> 
croup  or  diphtheria.  The  outcome  Is  death  from  starva- 
tion or  strangulation.  The  remedy  is  easy  and  very 
certain — Germozone.  -  Generally  a  little  in  the  drink 
suffices  In  early  stages.  Later,  individual  treatment 
may  be  necessary,  but  Germozone  is  easy  to  use, 
quickly  effective,  no  long  "doctoring."  Sold  by  one 
dealer  at  most  every  town.  Liquid  form,  12  oz..  50c; 
32  oz.,  $1.00.  Tablet  form,  one  size  only.  50c.  postpaid. 

GEO. H.LEE  CO.,  203  Lee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


egg-laying  qualities  in  face  of  their  poor 
records?  It  looks  to  an  outsider  as  if 
their  owners  were  trying  to  bolster  up 
the  very  characteristics  that  they  were 
deficient  in.  We  will  not  name  this 
breed,  for  fear  of  humiliating  some  who 
may  have  bought  them  under  a  misap- 
prehension of  their  laying  qualities. 
One  writer  says:  "The  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  today  the  best  breed  for  the 
farmer,  the  fancier,  the  city  man  with 
the  back  lot,  the  broiler  and  the  egg- 
producer — in  fact,  the  best  breed  for  all 
classes."  We  don't  believe  it,  and  we 
say  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  breeder  of  White  Rocks  ourselves,  and 
have  been  for  twenty-four  years.  They 
are  a  breed  of  great  merit  or  we  would 
not  have  stuck  to  them  so  long,  but  we 
don't  believe  they  are  "the  best  breed 
for  all  classes."  They  are  not  a  desir- 
able breed  for  the  city  man  with  a  back 
lot.  White  chickens  in  a  city  soon  get 
dirty  and  dingy-looking,  and  of  all 
things,  a  dirty-looking  white  chicken  is 
the  limit.  A  white  chicken  needs  a  fine 
green  lawn  to  show  off  its  beauty.  An- 
other writer  in  the  same  journal  states: 
"I  will  endeavor  to  make  clear  my  state- 
ment why  the  White  Rocks  are  the  ideal 
fowl.  First,  they  have  the  size  of  the 
Brahmas;  second,  the  compact  bodies  of 
the  Orpingtons  and  Wyandottes;  third, 
length  and  back  of  the  Reds;  fourth,  the 
gracefulness  of  the  Leghorn;  fifth,  but 
not  least,  the  color  which  denotes  purity. 
They  are  really  the  only  chicken  with 
all  good  points  combined."  How  clear 
this  man's  statement  may  be  to  others 
we  do  not  know,  but  to  us  it  is  a  reg- 
ular muddle.  From  the  standpoint  of  a 
White  Rock  breeder  we  can  disprove 
every  one  of  the  five  propositions.  First, 
if  these  White  Rocks  have  the  size  of 
Brahmas,  they  are  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion as  Plymouth  Rocks,  for  the 
standard  requires  them  to  weigh  between 
two  and  three  pounds  less  than  Brah- 
mas. Second,  if  they  have  the  compact 
bodies  of  the  Orpingtons  and  Wyan- 
dottes, they  have  not  the  true  Rock 
shape,  for  Rocks  are  longer-bodied  than 
either  of  these  breeds.  Third,  if  they 
have  the  length  and  back  of  Reds,  then 
they  are  Rhode  Island  Whites,  and  not 
White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fourth,  if  they 
have  the  gracefulness  of  a  Leghorn,  they 
have  the  gracefulness  of  a  breed  that 
does  not  belong  to  them,  and  lack  the 
gracefulness  that  belongs  to  a  beautiful 
White  Rock.  Fifth,  the  white  color  of 
a  white  breed  does  not  denote  more  pur- 
ity than  the  black  color  of  a  black  breed, 
or  the  buff  color  of  a  buff  breed.  So 
much  for  his  propositions.  But  the 
White  Rocks  do  not  need  such  proposi- 
tions to  stand  upon.  They  have  merit 
enough  to  stand  upon  without  any  false 
foundations.  What  puzzles  us  is  that 
the  editors  of  poultry  journals  allow 
such  statements  to  appear  in  their  read- 
ing columns.  Sometimes  a  man  makes 
an  extravagant  statement  in  an  adver- 
tisement that  the  editor  might  pass  over, 
but  the  reading  matter  should  not  be 
so  polluted. 


FEDERAL  INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN. 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
of  the  delivery,  he  brought  his  samples 
in  and  graded  them  No.  4  white  oats. 
Well,  the  oats  were  there,  all  loaded  out 
as  standard  oats  on  standard  certifica- 
tion. Of  course,  I  would  not  take  the 
oats.  Finley  Barrell  said,  'Take  it  to 
the  appeals  committee.'  I  took  it  to  the 
appeals  committee,  which  I  said  this 
morning  is  a  part  of  the  silent,  invisible 
influence.  They  passed  on  the  oats  as 
standard  oats,  and  I  had  to  take  them. 

"Now  I  had  those  oats  switched 
around  to  the  Hawkeye  elevator,  at  West 
Hammond,  111.,  and  they  were  inspected 
and  graded,  under  the  same  inspection 
department  that  first  inspected  them  for 
standards,  and  which  the  appeals  com- 
mittee upheld — that  very  inspection  de- 
partment inspected  and  graded  every  car 
into  the  Hawkeye  elevator  as  No.  4 
white  oats." 

As  you  see,  under  the  present  system 
the  grain  dealer  can  take  and  does  take 
the  grain  from  the  shipper  on  one  grade 
and  then  sell  by  sample;  or,  grade  it 
again  and  sell  on  a  higher  grade.  So 
long  as  this  continues,  the  farmer  can- 
not expect  to  get  the  real  market  price 
for  his  grain,  and  in  order  to  reach 
interstate  shipments,  and  give  him  the 
protection  required,  there  must  be  fed- 
eral inspection.  It  must  be  a  compulsory 
inspection,  and  an  inspection  which, 
when  once  made,  cannot  be  changed.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Curtis  bill  comes 
nearer  to  this  than  does  the  Moss  bill. 


A  new  fraud  is  going  the  rounds  in 
other  cities.  A  faker  is  selling  watches 
with  the  names  of  well  known  makers 
on  the  dial,  but  buyers  discover  that  the 
name  has  been  put  on  with  a  rubber 
stamp.   Time  to  watch  out! 


Big  Lump 


The  Cleanest,  Brightest  Coal 

for  the  Farm 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Glad  to  send 
you  an   attractive,  useful,  practical 
Almanac  Calendar.  Write  for  it  to 

Old  Ben  Mining  Corporation 
1114  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


140-EGQ 

Ironclad      /[IV Galvanized  Iron; 
Incubator  HVAsbestos 
Don't  class  this  V*  Redwood 
big.  all  metal  ^Insulated Boards 

covered, depend-  li- 
able hatcher  with  10-Year  p 
cheaply  construe-    Guarantee  p 

ted  machines.   Ironclads  a'e  not  i- 

covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other  m 

thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 

do  to  cove,  up  poor  quality  of  matt-rial.  rf^S 
Ironclads  axe  shipped  in  the  natural  color  *>^B 
—you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  Eettinir  Don't 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  is  mad?  of. 

Iron,c,lad  specifications.    Genuine  California  Red. 
wood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining.  ealvanizt-d  iron  covering.  . 
egg  tray  extra  deep  chick  nursery— hot  water  too  heat,  copper  tanks' 
and  boiler,  self,  regulator.   Tycos  Thermometer^  glass  in  doorana 
many  oiher  sp-cial  advantages  fully  explained  in  tree  Catalog.   Write  for  it  TODAY  or  ordi 

IRONCLADHNCUBATOR  COMPANY    Box  151 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
MO  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  paid 
(East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
chines fullj  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?  Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  tanner  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
2000  machines  were  entered,  Including  practically  every 
make,  styl"  and  price.  With  140  egg  Ironclad— the 
same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid  for 
only  810,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick,  Loekney,  Texas,  hatched  148 
chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

_  30 


DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Honey  back  If  cot  satlsfled. 


Large 


f40 

Chick 
PUSS8*  Brooder1 

'  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

,    RACINE,  WIS. 


PRICES  HIGHER 

TRAPPING  WORTH  WHILE 


HIDES  and  FURS 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO. 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue,      TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.      Wichita,  Kan.       Grand  Island,  Neb.       JopUn,  Mo.       Dallas,  Texas. 


New  Mankato  Incubator 

LET  us  send  you  the  story  of  the  greatest  Incubator  and  brooder 
j  offer  ever  made.   Get  prices  and  description  of  Mankato  ma- 
chines.   Genuine  California  redwood.    Triple  walls  with  heavy  asbestos 
lining    Heavy  pure  copper  hot-water  heating  system.    Thousands  tn  use. 
Metal  safety  lamp.  Tested  egg  tray.  High  nursery.   Tested  thermometer. 
Egg  tester  and  everything  you  need. 

$7.25  Starts  You  Right  dSSS, 

Get  the  new  catalog  of  the  biggest  incubator  factory  of  the  northwest. 
Quick  delivery  and  instant  attention  to  yoor  needs.  Twenty  years  of  success 
behind  every  Mankato.  lust  send  name  and  address  for  bis  'ree  book. 
A  postal  card  will  do. 

Ready  for  Use  Q  Mankato  Incubator  Co.  Box729  .Mankato,  Minn. 

"Royalblue"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

"Hyperion"  R-  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

Are  bred  to  perfection  in  every  section,  and  win  admiration  and  approval  everywhere. 
A  few  extra  fine  Cockerels,  Young  Hens  and  Pullets  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  If 
Interested,  write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  mating  list. 


T.  E.  LEFTWICH 


Winfield,  Kansas 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S.  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


LISTEN  ! 

A  section  of  land,  level,  first  class  soil, 
near  the  booming  town  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
population  18,000.  Land  all  fenced,  400  acres 
under  cultivation.  Warranty  deed,  best  of 
terms.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Address 
JOHN  SCHMOCKER    -    COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

TWO  BIG  LAND  BARGAINS 

160-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow,  1% 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale.  _ 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

320  Acres  Fine  Unimproved 
Wheat  Land  in  Scott  Co. 

This  half  section  is  every  foot  smooth 
land,  only  eight  miles  from  Grigsby.  This 
is  school  land.  $1,400  can  run  for  twenty 
years  at  6  per  cent  interest.    Price,  $10  per 

D.  F  F.  CARTER      -      -      LEOTI,  KANSAS 

A  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

One  of  the  finest  locations  in  Kansas;  160 
acres,  six  miles  from  State  House,  four  miles 
from  Washburn  College.  Good  dairy  farm; 
©n  gravel  road,  R.  F.  D.,  phone  and  milk 
route.  Finely  improved;  eleven-room  house, 
bath,  toilet,  hot  and  cold  soft  water;  two 
barns,  other  buildings;  well  fenced;  woven 
wire;  abundance  water;  fruit.  No  incumb- 
rance.    Not  able  to  work  farm.  Terms. 

E.  P.  LE  YAN,  ROUTE  8,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

FINE  WHEAT  FARM. 
640  Acres  Level  Land,  eight  miles  from 
Moscow,  Kan.,  on  new  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
southwest  from  Dodge  City.  Daily  R.  F.  D. 
route  passes  the  land.  Black  soil,  the  very 
best  of  wheat  land.  Price,  $10,000;  $6,000 
cash,  balance  five  years  at  6  per  cent.  One 
crop  will  pay  for  the  land.  No  trades. 
E.  W.  JOSLIN       -       HUGOTON,  KANSAS 

For  Immediate  Sale  I  offer  my  east  %  of 
the  S.  W.  Vi  and  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  S.  W. 
quarter  of  Section  13,  Township  16,  Range 
24,  Miami  Co..  Kan.-,  120  acres  partly  im- 
proved small  buildings  for  $4,000  spot  cash. 
E.  W.  Jones,  Owner,  Crookston,  Minn. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  3V2 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings'.  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

The    best    farm    and    buildings    in  Lyon 
County,  consisting  of  250  acres.    Either  as  a 
whole  or  in   40-acre  tracts.     1%   mile  west 
of  the  city  limits  of  Emporia.  Address 
H.  D.  NUTTING      -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

EXCHANGE 

240  Acres,  Franklin  County;  8-room  dwell- 
ing, ideal  stock,  grain.    Want  40,  80. 
BUCKEYE  AGENCY  -   OTTAWA,  KANSAS 

NO  FLOODS,  NO  DROUTH 

Sure  crops.     320  acres  highly  improved,  irri- 
gated Colorado  ranch,  at  bargain. 
BOX  345       -       -       WAKEENEY,  KANSAS 

EIGHTY  ACRES  NEAR  CHANUTE 

All  tillable.  Five-room  house,  large  barn, 
granary,  four  henhouses,  other  buildings, 
plenty  water,  orchard.  Immediate  posses- 
sion. Fifteen  acres  hog-tight.  Price,  $3,850. 
Home  Investment  Company,  Chanute,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE 


480  Acres  Pasture  and  Fruit  Land,  4  miles 
City  4,000,  this  county.    Bought  from  govern- 
ment.   $2.35  per  acre,  some  terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

CASS  CO.,  MO..  AND  MIAMI  CO.,  KAN. 

Forty  miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  I  have 
choice  farms  for  sale  at  real  bargains.  Send 
for  description. 

J.  B.  WILSON       -       DREXEL,  MISSOURI 

DAIRY  FARM — Forty  acres,  one  mile  from 
Emporia.      Fine    equipment;    20  full-blood 
Holstein  cows;   $400  a  month  sales.  Price 
right.    Write  for  list  of  farms  for  sale. 
T.  B.  GODSEY        -        EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

SOUTHERN  FARMS— Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee.  Cheap  land  for  corn,  stock 
or  general  farming.  MARTIN  &  COLE,  118 
Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

160  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  FROM  TEXHOMA. 

Improved,  all  farm  land;  80  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  in  pasture.  Fine  location 
for  home.  $3,500. 

SCRTBNER- WHITE  &  CO.,  Texhoma,  Okla. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  JACKSON  CO.,  KANSAS 

Seventy  cult.     Good   house,   barn  and 
granary.  Three  good  wells.  Three  miles 
to  Hoyt,  14  miles  to  Topeka.     $85  per  a. 
0.  TP.  RANDOLPH       -       CLYDE,  KANSAS 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyfu.1  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Slow  pass  our  days 

In  chilhood,  and  the  hours  of  light  are  long 
Betwixt   the   morn    and    eve;    with  swifter 
lapse 

They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fly; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm, 
Seen  rather  than  distinguished. 

— Bryant. 


To  prevent  roasted  meat  that  is  to  be 
served  cold,  from  drying  out  and  losing 
its  flavor,  wrap  it  in  cheesecloth  while 
it  is  still  hot. 


If  your  granite  utensils  have  become 
burned  and  discolored,  clean  them  by 
rubbing  with  sand-paper,  after  which 
scour  with  a  cleaning  powder.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  new  looking  article  with- 
out injury  to  the  enamel. 

To  prepare  a  new  iron  skillet  or  kettle 
so  that  it  will  not  rust,  first  fill  it  with 
potato  peelings  covered  with  water  and 
boil  for  about  an  hour.  Then  empty  it, 
wash  with  hot  water,  dry  well  and  rub 
inside  with  lard.  It  will  be  as  satisfac- 
tory as  an  old  one  with  no  danger  of  its 
rusting. 

In  buying  furniture,  a  definite  plan 
of  the  completely  furnished  house  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  each  piece  bought 


may  blend  with  the  others.  If  the  furni- 
ture is  well  selected  with  reference  to 
style  and  durability,  it  will  give  much 
greater  and  more  satisfactory  service. 

Nothing,  in  the  way  of  equipment,  is 
too  good  for  the  housewife  and  she 
should  have  as  many  conveniences  as  can 
be  afforded.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  choose  between  the  useful  and  the 
worthless  in  furnishing  the  kitchen,  for 
many  so-called  conveniences  are  not 
worth  the  space  they  occupy.  But  the 
piece  that  does  the  work  claimed  for  it, 
is  not  a  luxury  but  a  time  and  strength 
saver. 


Dampening  the  broom  in  hot  soapsuds 
before  sweeping,  is  a  good  practice.  It 
not  only  helps  to  keep  dust  from  rising 
in  the  room,  but  it  serves  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  broom.  If  treated  in  this  way 
the  straws  are  not  so  brittle  and  they 
will  not  break  off  so  easily  every  time 
the  broom  is  used. 


When  applying  stove  polish,  whether  of 
the  liquid  or  paste  kind,  use  a  small 
paint  brush  for  the  purpose.  This 
method  will  not  only  save  the  hands  but 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  reach  all  the 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer.  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7543 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Any  of  the  pretty 
checked  wash  or  woolen  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  front  underneath  a  box  plait.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No.  7552 — 
Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  plain  waist  may  be 
used  for  soft  materials,  such  as  silk,  charmeuse  and  crepe  de  chine.  Linen,  madras 
or  taffeta  are  also  suitable  for  the  waist.  The  collar  may  be  buttoned  high  or  rolled 
low.  No.  7540 — Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4.  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Linen,  ging- 
ham or  calico  can  be  used  to  make  this  serviceable  apron.  It  closes  at  the  back  and 
can  be  made  with  either  the  plain  or  bishop  sleeves.  The  collar  and  bands  around 
the  sleeves  are  finished  with  edging.  No.  7534 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  This  simple  frock  is  suitable  for  home  or  street  wear.  The 
closing  is  at  the  front  and  the  three-gored  skirt  may  have  high  or  regulation  waist- 
line. Such  materials  as  serge,  cheviot  and  gabardine  are  liked  for  these  dresses, 
with  the  collar  of  contrasting  material.  No.  7542 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to 
32  inches  waist  measure.  Serge,  broadcloth  or  gabardine  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores  and  is  perfectly  plain.  There  is  a  small  belt  at 
the  waistline  in  the  back.  No.  7505— Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size.  Any  of  the 
pretty  flowered  wash  materials  can  be  used  for  this  apron.  The  apron  can  be  worn 
with  or  without  a  dress  and  slips  on  over  the  head.  The  short  sleeves  end  just  above 
the  elbow. 


Get  Your  Range 
At  Wholesale 


m  da 


direct  from  manufacturers.  Save 
big  money  in  price— get  the  best  that's 
made — work  saving  features — latest  styles^ 
—fuel  saving.   Cash  or  easy  payments, 
days'  trial— 360  days'  approval  test. 

Stove  and  Range  Book 

FREE 

500  styles  and  sizes. 
$100,000  guaranty. 
We  pay  the  freight 
and  ship  within 
24  hours. 
We  also  ma  _ 
Malleable  Steel 
Ea 


„.„anges,  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces,  Metal  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables 


KaiamazoQ 

"t»  Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


TWO" HEARTS  THAT  BEAT- 


The  best  loved  farm 
family  paper  on 
earth  is  sold  always 
on  approval 

Nearly  a  million  steadfast  friends,  who 
could  get  their  money  back  any  time, 
but  prefer  to  keep  on  getting  the  Farm 
Journal,  prove  that  it  is  indeed  "unlike 
any  other  paper.  "  You're  missing  the 
one  farm  family  paper  if  you're  not  one 
of  Our  Folks.  $1  for  5  years.  If  you're 
anxious  to  be  happier,  send  today  for 
free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and  free 
copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916. 

The  Farm  Journal 

124  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


f*"Kaw  Chief  Corn^ 


For  Record  Breaking  Crops. 

Grown  on  our  own  Kansas  pure  seed  farm.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  variety  for  32  years,  con- 
stantly selecting  and  improving  the  strain.  All  the 
nearly  50  years  of  our  experience  selling  seeds  backs 
our  judgment  that  KAW  CHIEF  is  our 

FINEST  YELLOW  CORN 
Matures  in  95  to  100  days.    Yields  regularly  75  to 

80  Bushels  to  the  Acre  BoM™^: 

land  or  bottom  land.  We  guarantee  highest  germ- 
inating power.  Send  for  sample  and  information 
about  Big  Prize  Contest. 

BARTEIDES  SEED  CO.^XSTpT 


207  Massactausett  St. 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 


Beacon 

Burner  |  It  kb 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle   Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secures  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B0ME  SUPPLY  CO..  33  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning; 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


 OTTAWA 

orrA  WA,  KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


,     February  19,  1916 

cracks  and  corners  of  the  stove  that  are 
t     usually  hard  to  get  to.   When  the  brush 

is  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cup- 
,     ful  of  water  to  prevent  hardening. 

White   table-cloths    are    much  more 

easily  washed  than  are  colored  ones,  and 
I     we  think  all  will  agree  their  effect  is 

more  appetizing.  For  every-day  use  the 
'     white  crepe  paper  napkins  are  a  good 

substitute  for  the  linen  ones.  The  paper 
\     napkins  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents  a 

hundred. 
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No  flower  garden  is  complete  without 
a  row  of  sweet  peas,  but  plant  part  of 
the  peas  in  a  row  that  can  be  seen  from 
the  kitchen  window  so  that  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  can  be  enjoyed  during  the 
busy  hours  and  without  making  a  trip  to 
the  garden.  Or,  better  still,  have  all  the 
flowers  planted  near  the  house.  But 
there  are  few  flowefs  that  have  a  more 
cheering  effect  than  do  sweet  peas  when 
the  different  colors  are  mixed  in  the 
row. 


One  way  in  which  the  housewife  can 
save  work  is  by  carefully  folding  the 
sheets,  dish  towels,  and  Turkish  towels 
when  taken  from  the  line,  and  putting 
them  away  without  ironing.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  when  folded. 


MISSES  JESSIE  BALL  AND  LELA 
BOWERSOX,  LIVING  NEAR  BELLE- 
VILLE. MEMBERS  OF  A  SEWING 

CLUB.  THEY  MADE  THE  DRESSES 

WORN  FOR  THE  PICTURE,  AND 
WON  TRIPS  TO  MANHATTAN 


"Be  Neighborly." 

These  words  are  the  link  which  binds 
together  the  women  of  a  community  club 
about  which  we  recently  read.  The  club 
has  no  officers,  no  dues,  no  constitution. 
All  the  women  of  the  community  are 
welcomed,  and  the  only  requirement  is 
that  they  promise  to  he  good  neighbors. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  a  man 
who  first  felt  the  need  for  this  organiza- 
tion at  Simeon,  Neb.,  a  town  which  is 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  railroad. 
The  husband  of  one  of  the  present  mem- 
bers reasoned  that  it  would  be  as  helpful 
to  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  to 
meet  together  frequently,  as  for  the  men, 
who  had  become  well  acquainted  at  busi- 
ness gatherings. 

The  result  of  this  man's  suggestion  is 
a  live  women's  club  which  meets  as  often 
as  the  leisure  time  of  these  busy  house- 
wives will  permit.  They  have  all-day 
sessions  and  the  programs  are  varied. 
The  way  the  time  shall  be  spent  is 
planned  ahead.  Sometimes  it  is  a  day's 
sewing  for  their  hostess,  sometimes  help- 
ing her  in  other  ways.  The  field  of  pos- 
sibilities for  a  club  of  this  kind  is  un- 
limited. 


Attention,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Did  you  work  in  a  corn,  kafir,  pig, 
sewing,  garden,  or  cooking  club  last 
year?  If  you  did  not,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  missed.  It  is  such  a  lot  of 
fun  to  know  you  are  doing  the  same 
thing  many  other  boys  and  girls  are 
doing.  It  almost  makes  you  feel  you 
know  them — or  at  least  you  would  like 
to — even  though  part  of  them  do  live  as 
far  away  as  possible  and  still  be  in 
Kansas. 

If  you  did  not  belong  to  a  club  last 
year,  you  should  join  one  this  spring. 
Besides  the  pleasure  of  doing  the  club 
work,  there  are  county  and  state  prizes 
to  be  won,  and  you  have  the  same  op- 


portunity to  win  these  as  do  all  the 
others.  Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  it 
is  of  no  use  for  you  to  join  because  you 
know  some  of  the  other  boys  and  girls 
will  get  all  the  prizes.  No  one  knows 
who  will  get  the  prizes  until  the  work 
is  all  done  and  the  results  have  been 
carefully  checked.  It  is  good,  careful 
work,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  few 
simple  rules  furnished  by  the  club  leader, 
that  will  l.*lp  you  to  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  list. 

On  page  four  of  this  paper  is  a  story 
about  tl  is  club  work.  Read  the  stories 
told  by  these  club  members  and  then 
decide  to  join  a  club  and  see  what  re- 
sults you  can  get  this  year.  By  writing 
Otis  E.  Hall,  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  you  can  learn  all  about 
the  different  clubs  and  what  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  do  to  become  a 
member. 

If  you  were  a  club  member  last  year 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  tell- 
ing about  the  work  you  did.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  such  letters  the  past 
few  weeks  and  these  will  be  printed  in 
our  paper.  Send  your  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  Kansas  Farmer. 


Letter-Writing. 

Don't  weary  in  helping  the  little  folks 
to  correct  their  letters  before  mailing. 
The  habit  of  being  careless  about  letter- 
writing  is  easily  formed.  But  an  appeal 
to  the  pride  in  this  matter  will  in  most 
cases  be  of  lasting  value.  For  instance, 
if  the  child  is  told  that  it  is  only  by  the 
neatness  of  his  letters  and  the  correctly 
spelled  words,  that  far-away  Grandma 
can  know  how  much  he  has  grown  since 
she  saw  him  last,  this  is  quite  apt  to 
have  a  stimulating  effect.  Letter- 
writing  is  something  we  should  do 
throughout  life,  and  the  ease  with  which 
we  write  later,  depends  upon  our  start. 

In  many  of  these  matters  most  of  us 
have  but  to  remember  our  own  early  ex- 
periences to  solve  these  same  little  prob- 
lems today. 

And  in  writing  letters  to  children 
special  care  should  be  given  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sheet  and  the  construction 
of  the  message.  None  of  us  will  ever 
forget  the  flood  of  aspirations  that  took 
possession  of  us  when  in  childhood  some 
older  person  whom  we  respected  highly, 
took  special  care  to  be  courteous  to  us  or 
showed  us  the  attention  too  often  ac- 
corded only  grown-ups.  Let  us  by  pre- 
cept and  example  teach  the  youth  those 
things  which  as  the  years  go  by  will  be- 
come more  valuable  and  which  will  help 
them  to  fit  naturally  into  their  sur- 
roundings. 


Graham  Pudding. 

%  Cupful  molasses 

%  Cupful  butter 

%  Cupful  sweet  milk 
1      Cupful  raisins 
1  Egg 

1      Teaspoonful  soda 

1%  Cupfuls   graham  flour. 

To  this  add  any  spice  desired,  and 
steam  the  mixture  two  and  one-half 
hours. 


Good  Waffles. 

2      Eggs,  beaten  light 

lVz  Tablespoonfuls  sugar 

1     Tablespoonful  melted  butter 

1  Cupful  milk 

2  Teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
Flour  enough  to  make  thin  batter. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread. 

Make  sponge  as  for  white  bread  and 
let  rise  over  night.  Add  one-half  cupful 
sugar,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  mix  with 
whole  wheat  flour  as  stiff  as  for  white 
bread.  Let  rise  once,  then  mold  into 
loaves.   When  light,  bake  one  hour. 


Reading  Aloud. 

Th  ere  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to 
read  well  than  by  reading  aloud.  For 
this  reason  children  should  be  encouraged 
in  it  and  should  have  the  attention  of 
some  older  person  during  the  reading. 
There  are  things  more,  interesting  to  do, 
but  if  the  value  to  the  child  is  remem- 
bered, it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  be  patient. 

Quarterly  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  stylos  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


The  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
You  should  make  at  least  one  more  visit 
to  the  school  before  the  end  of  the  term. 
Perhaps  while  there  during  a  session  you 
will  be  able  to  see  needs  in  the  way  of 
improvements  which  can  be  made  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  which  might 
not  be  noted  in  the  empty  room. 


Solid  con- 
struction and 
good  »tyle  give 
to  Honorbilt 
Shoes  their  well 
earned  reputa- 
tion for  quality. 
For  comfort  and 
wear  they  have 
no  equal  no  mat* 
ter  what  you  pay. 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


Ladles' 
All  Styles 


Materials  are  the  choicest;  work- 
manship is  high  grade.  A  trial  will 
convince  you  that  they  are 
the  best  money's  worth  you 
ever  secured  in  footwear.    Ask  your  dealer. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the  Mayer  Jf* 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women,  children;  Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;  Honorbilt 
Cushion  Shoes,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes, 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


WOflOHSIU 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name   

MAIL  TODAY.  Town  


TfieseTwoBooksFree 


YOU  will  be  interested  in  these  two  books  and  I 
would  like  to  send  them  to  you  free.  They  are 
a  big  120-page  Seed  Book,  and  a  Sample  Copy 
of  our  Garden  Magazine,  Field's  Seed  Sense.  These 
two  books  tell  the  real  inside  truth  about  the  seed 
business  and  gardening. 

Are  Yon  Interested  in  Any  of  These? 

Soudan  Grass  Garden  Seeds  Early  Tomato 

Alfalfa  Seed  Onions  lOO  per  cent 

Clover  Seed  Everbearing         Seed  Corn 
Rowers  Berries  Iowa  103  Oats 

Tel I  Me  Your  Troubles 

If  you  have  had  trouble  growing  any  certain 
crops,  tell  me  your  troubles  and  maybe  I  can 
help  you.  Advice,  such  as  it  is,  is  free,  also 
seed  samples. 

Sold  On  Approval  f^p?'??  ™  r"er„°  Si? 

and  approval,  "your  money's  worth  or  your  money  back." 
And  we  make  the  prices  right,  too.  Write  for  special 
prices  and  samples. 

Write  Today— The  Books  Are  FREE 

AM  you  need  to  do  is  to  send  your  name  and  address.  And 
then  I  want  your  seed  order,  for  I  know  I  can  suit  you.  We 
grow  the  beat  seeds  in  the  world.  But  get  the  books  any- 
way.  You'll  enjoy  them.  Address  me  personally. 

Henry  Field,  Pres.— HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 
Box  55  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


BIG  MONEY  II 

FRUIT 

Replenish  your  orchard;  plant  your  roadside.  Write 
for  low  wholesale  prices  on  onr  hardy  nursery  stock- 
apple,  plum,  cherry,  crapes,  etc.  Also  how  you  can,  / 
without  using  any  crop  land    make  from  $2.00  to  < 
$3.00  per  acre  extra  profit.    You  also  get  our  1916 
FOUR-COLOR  PURE  SEED  BOOK  AND 

PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 
Field,  vegetable,  flower  seed:  fruits,  shrubbery, 
trees,  plants— all  kinds.   Send  postal  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  216Waterloo,lowa  { 

Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 

00 

Per 

AND   TIMOTHY   ^rMF  B  u  . 

INVESTIGATE— Bast  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Folly  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  100  page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  567       CJarlnda.  Iowa 

Free  for  Testing 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
yoa  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  biff,  red, 
berries  from  June  to  November.  We 
have  counted  480  berries-  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plant  A  postal 
will  bring  thfiplants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  RTound.  Also  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
BeegL  Send  10  eta  for  mailing  expense 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Write  today 
and  pot  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  766    Osage,  Iowa* 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 
That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.    Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.  ZILLER.  HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 


New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillows  31.00  per  pair.  New.  Clean.  Odorless.  Sanitary 
and  Dustless  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  Satisfactoa  guar- 
auteed.  Write  for  catalogoe  and  our  '"ondfrful  FREE  0FFEB. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  &  PILLOW  CO..  Degt.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

EVERYTHING 

Cut  Prices  on  Money  Back  Basis.  Building 
materials,  groceries,  hardware,  clothing, 
fencing,  shoes,  harness,  plumbing  goods.  No 
matter  what  you  want — we  sell  it.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

f*f\CCCC  5  lbs.  $1.15,  delivered  any  place; 
UUrrtt  special  35c  Hotel  Blend,  only  10 
days.    Act  quick. 

KANSAS  CITY  EVERYTHING  CO. 
Dept.  4  Kansas  City,  5Io. 

PLANT  OCR  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  ship  plants  safely  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Have  the  very  best  for  farm 
or  garden.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  Gooseberry.  Currant  and 
Grapes.  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  Rasp- 
berry plants,  just  what  you  want.  Greatest 
money  maker  before  the  American  public. 
Descriptive  catalog  free.     Write  now  for  it. 

BRJDG MAN  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  83.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

REUABIE  TREES 


WIHFIELD 


PURE-BRED— TRUE  TO  NAME 

Direct  from  Grower  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 


COOPER  &  ROGERS 


Box  "A" 


Winfield,  Kansas. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE 
TREES  2c  AND  UP 

Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Straw- 
berry Vines,  Nuts.  etc.  GENUINE  HAI.E 
BUDDED  from  Bearing- J.  H.  HALE  TREES. 
GENUINE  Delicious  Apples.  Catalog  Free. 
Tenn.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  53,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  73  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape.  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Don't  you  want  strawberries  all 
summer  ?  All  it  takes  to  know  how 
to  get  them  is  to  send  for  my  big  3- 
oolored  book  on  how  to  grow,  pick 
and  pack  strawberries.  A  handsome 
free  booklet  sent.  Write  today  to 
J.  A.  BAUER.  Judsonla.  Ark. 
Lock  Box  No.  38.  Dept.  K. 


SEED 

Potatoes 
Seed 
Corn 


Onion  sets  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden 

seed.    Send  for  our  catalog.    It  is  free. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

C.\A/00t  Pln\/Or  Seed,  special  scarifyed,  hulled 
OWeCl.  WIUVCI  andunhulled.  Circular  and  price 
on  request.  JOHN  A.  SHEEHAN.  R.  4.  Falmouth.  Ky. 

TVHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


ROOFING! 


FARMER 


February  19,  1016 


Ffeitiht 


Buy  Your  Roofing  Now 
Prices  W-R-E-C-K-E-D 

Send  us  your  order  now.  We  will  give 

you  the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  We  have  lit- 
erally wrecked  andsmashed all  previous  prices. 
We  absolutely  save  you  from  1/3  to  %  on  staple 
quality  roofings.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish 
you  every  grade  of  Ready  Roofings,  Metal  Roof- 
ings, Ceiling  and  everything  needed  in  the  cov- 
ering line. 

This  is  the  greatest  sale  ol  roofing  we  have 

ever  advertised.  We  advise  that  you  order  di- 
rect from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction — your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
pleased.  Our  33  years  of  honest  dealing  is  your 
safeguard. 


'These  Prices  For  Quick  Buyers ( 

■  Order  Now.    Be  Sure  to  Mention  Correct  Lot  Number  . 

ILot  No-  000  ED»  49  •  Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surface  roofing,  put  up  100  square  feet  I 
,to  the  roll,  two  to  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  complete  with  nails  and  cement;  3  ply,  94c:  _ 

12  ply,  84c;  1  ply,  74%c;  %  ply  38o  | 
Lot  No.  OOO  ED-  49  .    28  gauge  painted  reclaimed  and  refinished  stock,  2%  in.  cor-  1 
rugated  only,  sheets  approximately  2  ft.  wide  by  2%  to  3  ft.  long.    Coated  with,  a  good 
grade  of  heavy  asphalt  paint.    Price  per  square  $1.33  I 

■ Lot  No.  OOO  ED-  49  .    Galvanized  Roofing,  full  28  gauge  heavy  weight  2V2  in.  cor-  | 
rugated  sheets,  4  and  4%  ft.  long  only.    This  material,  although  used,  has  been  re- 
claimed and  refinished  and  in  addition  to  being  galvanized,  will  be  painted  red,  free  of  ■ 

(charge.    Price  per  sauare  $2.25  1 
Lot  No.  OOO  ED-  49   .   Red  and  green  slate  roofing,  108  eq.  ft.  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
pieces  to  the  roll,  complete  with  nails  and  cement,  high  grade  covering,  full  weight  and  m 

I extra  heavy.    State  color  wanted.    Per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft  $1.08  I 
All  the  above  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago,  NOT  freight  prepaid.  a 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES 


*     Send  us  to-day  a  sketch  of  your  building,  showing  the  size  of  your  roof,  length  of  raft-  g 

■  ers  etc  -  or  if  you  want  Ceiling  or  Siding,  give  us  the  dimensions,  so  we  can  readily  figure  I 
I  out  your  requirements,  and  thereby  give  you  freight  prepaid  prices  that  are  bound  to  ■ 
\.  mean  tremendous  savings  to  you.  g 


COUPON 

CH.W.Co.,  Dept.  ED 


THIS  ROOFING  BOOK  FREE 


49  % 


Mail  the  coupon  now!  We  will  mail 

you  free  of  cost  t  he  most  complete  book  of  Roof- 
Chicano  ♦      ing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  ever  published.  Shows 

...       .       4      anyone  how  to  lay  roofing  without  expert 
Bend  me  free  of  all  cost,       4      knowledge.  It  contains  our  latest  quotations 
samples    of    roofing,     and     4      on  Roofing  sundries,  such  as  Conductor 
quote  me  freight  paid  prices,     *.     Pipe,  Eaves,  Trough,  etc.  Also  illustrates 
(ThA iHnH  /if  Ktiiiriinf,  T  handsome  designs  in  Metal  Ceilings; 

,^1  8  *.     gives  you  advice  as  to  roofing  paints 

nave  10  cover  is   »     and  in  every  way  is  a  valuable  book 

V  for  every  property  owner. 

„.  R.ftprn  t  We  carry  everything  In  the  building 

liengtn  Of  KartetS   *  material  Une,  including  Lumber,  Millworl? 

$  Structural  Iron,  Plumbing.  Heating,  Bard* 
j  ware.  Fencing,  and  in  fact  practically  every- 

*  .t.  _*T>_rt»  r  thing  "under  the  sun".  If  this  interests  you. 

Lengtn  or  ItOOr   0  aal,  7n  the  COupon  for  our  Building  Material 

a  Catalog,  as  well  as  the  Rooting  Book. 

Do  you  want  our  Building 
Material  Catalog;  


Name  

{iddress. , 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


35th  and  Iron  Streets 


Chicago 


HARROW 'while youViXfW 


C 

—and  you'll  never  waste  any  more  time  discing,  har- 
rowing and  rolling.  Do  it  all  at  once,  with  a— 

KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW. 

Bolted  on  any  plow  quickly;  light  draft— no  extra  horses. 
Cuts  all  the  lumps;  levels  and  harrows  right  behind  the  plow 
while  soil  is  soft.  No  tramping  plowed  ground.  Prepares 
moist  seed  bed.  No  dry  dirt— seed  germinates  quickly. 
Sure,  even  stands  more  than  pay  or  harrow  first  sea- 
son. Farmers  everywhere  delighted  at  money  saved.  Satis- 
faction Guaranteed.  FREE  illustrated  folder  tells  all  about 
our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  how  this  Harrow  does  more 
work  than  discing  and  harrowing  in  old-fashioned  way. 
Agents,  find  out  about  our  proposition.  Write: 
KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW  CO., 
120  Main  St.,  MORTON,  ILL 


For  HORSE  or  TRACTOR)  PLOWS 


4 


6-Year 
Guarantee 

Direct  From  Factory 
\  J  jy  .  to  User 


Easy  to  own 

this  good  engine 


Send  for  my  new  money-saving  offer,  before  you  arrange  to  try 
any  engine  for  any  price.  Compare  my  engine  with  any  other} 
consider  my  low  prices — (easy  terms  if  you  wish),  and  you  will 
Bee  your  advantage  in  having  one  of  my 

Bauer  Fngines.1 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Olt,vlllate  and  Gas 

Sizes,  2.  3,  6,  7,  9, 12  and  16  horse-power.   Now  sold  only  direct  from 
tny  own  factory  at  surprisingly  low  prices.   All  sizes,  up-to- 
date,  long  stroke,  valves-in-head,  even  speed  type  of  engine. 
Over  20  years  ago  I  made  my  fir3t  engine  with  my  own 
hands.  The  thousands  of  my  engines  now  at  work  prove 
that  you  take  no  risk  when  you  get  a  Bauer  Engine. 

Frite  lor  Free  Book  fe£nm^X%™iot 


with  my  latest  and  most  liberal  offer. 


A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 

1 5(i    Bauer  Bldg.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


IT  always  is  more  difficult  to  keep  stock 
cattle  in  good  condition  toward  the 
end  of  the  wintering  period  than 
earlier.  The  fodder  has  lost  its  feeding 
value  to  some  extent  and  is  less  pala- 
table. An  amount  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  earlier,  will  not  be  enough 
along  toward  spring.  The  animals  will 
not  clean  it  up  as  well  and  what  they  do 
eat  is  lacking  in  strength.  This  is 
always  more  noticeable  where  the  stock 
have  been  wintered  largely  on  dry  fod- 
der. Where  alfalfa  and  silage  can  be 
fed  there  is  not  this  tendency  for  stock 
to  lose  in  flesh  at  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season.  Many  do  not  have  silos  as  yet, 
and  on  such  farms  these  rough  feeds 
that  have  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  the 
exposure,  should  be  supplemented  with 
some  strong  concentrate  in  order  to  keep 
the  stock  from  running  down.  It  would 
pay  in  most  cases  to  feed  some  concen- 
trate to  stock  cows  and  heifers  all  winter 
if  the  roughage  is  very  poor. 

The  temptation  under  these  circum- 
stances is  to  think  that  since  it  is  not 
very  long  until  the  pasture  season  will 
open  the  cattle  can  get  along  and  make 
up  for  it  after  they  go  on  the  grass.  It 
is  really  poor  policy  to  do  this,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  that  are  to  drop  calves  the  com- 
ing season.  These  should  by  all  means 
be  fed  some  cottonseed  cake  and  perhaps 
a  little  corn  or  kafir  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  feeding  period. 

It  never  pays  to  let  cows  and  heifers 
come  out  of  the  winter  skin-poor.  Their 
calves  will  be  weak  and  the  per  cent  of 
losses  high.  The  heifer  will  be  in  no 
condition  to  nourish  the  calves  properly 
and  it  will  take  all  summer  on  good  pas- 
ture to  get  them  back  in  condition.  The 
young  heifers  that  bring  calves  under 
such  treatment  will  never  grow  out  into 
good-sized  cows.  They  will  have  re- 
ceived a  stunt  that  they  cannot  over- 
come. This  is  one  reason  why  breeding 
cows  in  the  herds  in  the  western  part  of 
our  state  have  a  tendency  to  become 
smaller  in  size  than  is  the  standard  for 
the  breed.  This  developing  of  the  young 
heifers  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
growing  of  cattle,  and  every  precaution 
possible  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
are  so  fed  that  they  will  not  be  stunted 
at  this  most  trying  period  of  the  year. 


Watch  Sows  at  Farrowing  Time. 

It  is  important  to  save  the  early  lit- 
ters. Every  pig  lost  lessens  the  chance 
for  profit.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  an 
attendant  should  always  be  present  at 
farrowing  time,  but  should  not  interfere 
with  the  sow  unless  necessity  calls  for 
his  assistance.  The  raiser  should  always 
cultivate  the  confidence  of  his  animals 
by  quiet  and  humane  handling;  this  care 
and  attention  in  times  of  necessity  will 
pay  big  returns.  The  pigs  upon  arrival 
should  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  gunny  sack 
and  quietly  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  provide  a 
covered  basket  or  box  containing  gunny 
sacks.  In  cold,  damp  weather  it  may  be 
well  to  warm  a  brick,  wrap  it  in  a 
gunny  sack,  and  place  it  in  the  basket  to 
warm  up  the  new  arrivals.  If  the  sow 
is  very  long  in  farrowing  it  may  be  well 
after  two  or  three  hours  to  place  the 
little  pigs  carefully  and  quietly  where 
they  can  get  some  nourishment  and  then 
replace  them  in  the  basket  until  the 
mother  is  through. 

For  twelve  hours  before  farrowing  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the 


sow  should  have  no  feed.  During  this 
period  all  the  fresh,  clean  water  that 
she  may  desire  should  be  accessible.  The 
water  should  have  the  chill  taken  off. 
The  first  feed  after  farrowing  should  be 
very  light,  preferably  a  bran  mash.  The 
best  indicator  of  the  amount  of  feed 
necessary  for  a  sow  and  her  pigs  is  her 
condition  and  the  condition  of  the  young- 
sters themselves.  The  sow  should  receive 
enough  to  keep  her  and  her  pigs  in  a  fair 
condition,  and  yet  she  should  not  be 
overfed.  Overfeeding  of  the  sow  often 
causes  scours  in  the  pigs. 

Marketing  Ducks'  Eggs. 
The  demand  for  ducks'  eggs  at  a  good 
price  is'  limited  and  not  nearly  as  gen- 
eral as  the  demand  for  hens'  eggs.  The 
quality  of  ducks'  eggs  on  the  average 
market  was  poor  until  people  began  to 
keep  Indian  Runner  ducks  and  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  first-class  eggs.  A  good 
demand  for  ducks'  eggs  exists  about 
Easter  time  at  prices  usually  several 
cents  higher  than  for  hens'  eggs,  but 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  the  aver- 
age price  for  ducks'  eggs  has  been  about 
the  same  as  for  hens'  eggs.  Most  buy- 
ers make  no  quotations  for  ducks'  eggs 
except  early  in  the  spring.  Since  three 
ducks'  eggs  weigh  about  the  same  as 
four  hens'  eggs,  ducks  do  not  appear  to 
be  as  profitable  for  the  production  of 
market  eggs  as  fowls.  A  trade  is  grad- 
ually being  established  in  some  markets 
for  fancy  near-by  ducks'  eggs  which 
bring  higher  prices  than  hens'  eggs,  and 
the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing.  Pure 
white  eggs  are  preferred  and  usually 
bring  the  highest  price.  These  eggs 
should  be  marketed  frequently,  as  they 
depreciate  in  quality  more  rapidly  than 
hens'  eggs,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
The  market  for  eggs  should  be  carefully 
investigated  by  those  who  intend  to 
raise  breeds  of  the  egg-laying  type  of 
ducks,  such  as  the  Indian  Runner. — 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Value  of  Dairy  Cow. 

Dairymen  of  Kansas  who  have  been 
trying  to  buy  dairy  cows,  know  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  buy  much  of  a  cow 
for  $50.  The  latest  figures  from  the 
federal  government,  however,  give  as 
the  average  value  of  the  22  million  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States,  $53.90.  If 
this  is  a  correct  average  value  of  this 
great  herd  of  cows  kept  for  milk  pro- 
duction, there  must  be  a  good  many  of 
them  that  are  not  returning  much  profit. 
All  over  the  country  there  is  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  production  powers  of  dairy  cattle 
and  this  federal  value  shows  an  increase 
of  $20  a  head  over  that  given  for  1910. 
With  this  increase  in  the  producing  ca- 
pacity of  our  milk  cows,  must  go  in- 
creased ability  to  properly  feed  and  han- 
dle good  cows.  If  real  dairy  feeding  and 
handling  could  be  given  to  all  the  cows 
milked,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  is  perhaps  even  harder  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  dairy  methods 
than  it  is  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  dairy  cows. 


The  National  Dairy  Show,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  held  in  Chicago, 
is  to  go  East  this  year.  The  date  has 
been  announced  as  October  12  to  21,  and 
it  will  be  held  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


THIS  map  shows  the  progress  the  farm  bureau  idea  has  made  in  Kan- 
sas.  Counties  in  black  have  organized  farm  bureaus  and  have  county 
agents  at  work,  except  McPherson  and  Wilson  counties,  which  have 
just  completed  organization  and  will  have  agents  employed  by  March  1. 

Counties  with  parallel  dashes  have  district  agents  sent  out  by  the 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  agent's  time  is  given  to  each  county.  In  Southwest 
Kansas  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  co-operates  in  the  work. 

The  counties  with  triangles  have  active  committees  organizing  farm 
bureaus. 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d.  weight  2.200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

SPINGDALE 
SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  choice  Scotch  topped  bulls 
from  8  to  16  months  old.     They  have  size 
and  quality.     My  price  is  right.     Try  me. 
A.  A.  TENNYSON      -      LAMAR,  KANSAS 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANITE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Young  bulls  up  to  10  months 
old  for  sale.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good 
thrifty  condition  and  the  making  of  good 
useful  animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.  TAYLOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.      -      GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  choice  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  rod.  ten 
months  old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451. 
One  white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine 
and  priced  to  sell. 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cedar  Heights' Shorthorns 

Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES.  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
H.  H.  HOLMES   -    GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Thirty  head  of  good  registered  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers.    Cows  with  calves  at  foot, 
others  to  calve   soon,   open   heifers  by  Bra- 
with  Heir  351808.     Priced  to  sell. 
E.  E.  HEACOCK  &  SON,  HARTFORD,  KAN. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  km  JENNETS 


<t  A    Large     Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years:  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR  SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety.  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD     -     ELK  CITY.  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers.  

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  FriielL  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Home  of  the  Giants 

Fifty  Head 
of  Jacks  and 
Jennets 

At  Public 
Auction 
MARCH  15. 

Catalogs  out  Feb.  10 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Warrensburg  -  Mo. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron  Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&S0NS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Trices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
faro  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H I  NEMAN  &.  SONS 
Dighton       :- :      :- :  Kansas 


PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising ;  two  to  six  years 
15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  vou  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $r.00  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
Thev  must  sell. 

E.  BOEN,  LAWSOX,  MO. 
38  Ml.  N.  E.of  K.  Con  C.  M.  &  St. P. 
40MI.S.  W.ofSt.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 

Rivsrside  Stock  Farm 

Offers  one  Belgian  stallion:  5  years  old  next 
May;  dark  bay;  weight  1.950;  gentle;  broke 
single  and  double;  sure  breeder;  good  style, 
action  and  looker.  Also  one  stallion,  2  years 
in  May,  weight  1,400.  Both  from  imported 
sires  and  dams.  If  interested,  write 
W.  J.  FITZGERALD  &  SONS, 
Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Englewood 


Kansas 


Percherons  For  Sale 

Two  Percheron  stallions  coming  two  years 
old,  from  imported  mares  and  sirpd  by  II- 
men,  grand  champion  K.  C.  Royal  1912.  At 
21  months  their  weights  were  1,870  and  1,900 
pounds,  and  the  right  conformation  to 
match. 

J.  H.  MAPES.  ROUTE  3,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  STALLION  AND  JACK. 
For  Sale — Black  registered  Percheron  stal- 
lion, weight  1.900,  sound  in  every  way.  Also 
1.100-pound  Missouri  jack,  black  with  white 
points,  well  broke  and  good  performer.  Thev 
are  priced  to  sell. 

M.  Reser,  Jr.,  Route  13,  Rossville,  Kansas. 

Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

For  Sale — Three  years  old,  black,  all  O.  K. 
Insurance  company  values  him  at  $1,000. 
Will  take  less. 

ED  St  HIPPEL         -         SALINA.  KANSAS 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  H ANNUM,  JR.     -     CARTHAGE,  MO. 
Home  Phone  817  Black. 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2, 200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's.  41  black  com- 
ing 2*s.  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON FARM 
Route  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS 90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS, 

Imported  Percheron.  Belgian  and  Coach 
Stallions.  Good  jacks.  $450  up.  ILLINOIS 
HORSE  CO.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 


Percherons,  Belgians 


and  French  Drafts, 
Seven  Years  Old. 


from  Yearlings  to 


I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.    Come  and  see  me. 

J.  M.  NOLAN  PAOLA,  KANSAS 

The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 

In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.     Winner  first  as  sire  at 


M.  E.  RICHARDSON 


Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  191 


STERLING,  KANSAS 


JACK,  STALLION,  AND  MULE  SALE 

AT  SAVANNAH,  MISSOURI,  MARCH  9, 1916 

Twenty-six  Large  Registered  Black  Jacks;  Three  Good  Percheron 
Stallions;  Twenty  Mules. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  watch  for  next  week's  ad. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  REA,  MISSOURI 


RODISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  -for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


AIMER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.     Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 


WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER, 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters' 
Vou  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Ry 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 


FOR  SALE- 

dark  steel  greys;  i 
two  years  old;  al 
Percheron  Society 
all  raised  on  the  : 
the  sire  and  dams 


Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,   big  grnwthy  fillies, 
one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
ra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
.merica.     Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 

all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
11  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


PERCHERON  and  DELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  home-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

W.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  389 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Forty  big,  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2,400-pound  horse.     Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  R.  I,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  (  it. v. 


EWING  BROTHERS, 


FIFTY  PERCHERONS 
SEVENTY-FTVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.     Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -•-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14'^  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported grav  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  'state  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  —  Registered.  well 
bred,  first  class  stock. 

JAMES  AULD,  Wakefield,  Clay  Co.,  Kansas 


LA  DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft.  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  ch  ip. 
A.   LATIMER   WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  D.  HOLMAX       -       CURRY YIIXE,  MO, 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


Henry's  Big-Type  Rolands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big1 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.     Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY     -     LECOMi'TON,  KAN. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

A  few  serviceable  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.     Send   for  my   bred  sow  sale  catalog. 
Sale  will  be  held  March  1  at  Dearborn,  Mo., 
on  electric  line  out  of  St.  Joseph.  Write 
CLARENCE  DEAN,  R.  D.,  WESTON,  MO. 

LONE  CEDAR  POLANDS 

Cholera  immune.  Up-to-date  large-type 
breeding.  Some  good  March -and  April  boars. 
Gilts  bred  or  open.  Also  young  tried  sows 
bred.    Bargain  prices. 

A.  A.  MEYER       -      -      McLOUTH.  KAN. 

ARKELl'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  R.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.    Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.      Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 

LANG  FORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.     Write  for  description,  breeding  and 

c"CM.'  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


BRED  EWES. 
Registered  Shropshires  to  lamb 

March  and  April.  Bred  to  son  of 
j  imported  Ludlow  King,  sire  of 
state  fair  champions.  Also  rams. 
Eighty  miles  north  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
C.  W.  CHANDLER.  Kellerton.  Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
YOU  CAN  BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 

TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

TAM WORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Palmer.  Illinois. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick, 
ATTEBERRY  &  SON  - 


LANCASTER,  MO. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  mimiwi  ibs.frt1 

\jQrge  and  E.conom\ca\  production  is  ihe^ 
Uay  to  larger  profits.  Trie  Guernsey  Cov" 
it  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit. 

ShaU  we  send  UteraYure? 
Guernsey  CoU\e  Club. 

Box  K,   Peterboro,  N.W. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  BULLS 

For  Sale — Four-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey herd  bull,  gentle.  Also  one  nine  months 
and  one  three  months  old.  Glenwood  breed- 
ing. Cheap. 

JOHN    PERRENOUP,    HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 
CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS 

Eight    registered    Angus    bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves,  choice  individuals,  best  breeding. 
Also  a  few  choice  cows.     Prices  reasonable. 
On  Santa  Fe.  18  miles  south  of  Topeka. 
GEO.  A.  DIETRICH,  CARBONDALE,  KAN. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  BFRKSHIRES  FOR 
SALE 

Sired  by  grand  champion  boars  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  State  Fairs. 
Also  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  chickens. 
J.  V.  FISH.  Route  7,  Bolivar,  Mo. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  catalogs  are  out  for  the  H.  C.  Graner 

Poland  China  sale  to  be  held  February  17. 

The  catalog  shows  a  richly  bred,  useful 
offering. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


A  very  successful  Hereford  sale  was  held 
by  Perry  Bros,  and  Southard  at  Council 
Grove  February  5.  Thirty  bulls  sold  at  an 
average  of  $212.34,  forty  cows  and  heifers 
sold  at  an  average  of  $174.37  per  head.  The 
seventy  head  sold,  averaged  $190.64  per 
head. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  big  type  Poland 
China  sow  sale  to  be  held  February  16  by 
Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons  of  Bendena,  Kan. 
They  have  cataloged  forty  head  of  choice 
sows  selected  from  their  large  herd  and 
will  have  a  very  useful  offering. 


H.  B.  Walters,  of  Effingham,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  leading  Poland  China  breeders  in  the 
corn  belt,  has  cataloged  a  select  offering 
for  his  annual  sale  to  be  held  February  18. 
A  large  number  of  the  sows  and  gilts  in  this 
sale  will  be  bred  to  the  great  boar.  Big  Bob 
Wonder. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  jack  and  jennet 
sale  to  be  held  by  W.  J.  Finley,  of  Higgins- 
ville.  Mo.,  to  be  held  March  6.  Mr.  Finley 
has  cataloged  twenty  mature  jacks,  three 
yearlings  and  seven  jack  colts  for  this  sale. 
A  number  of  them  sired  by  the  noted  jack, 
Dr.  McCord.  The  offering  will  include 
thirty  jennets,  many  of  them  sired  by  Dr. 
McCord.  and  others  by  noted  sires.  All  of 
them  are  bred  to  Mr.  Finley's  fine  herd  jack, 
Great  Eastern,  and  Dr.  McCord. 


G.  M.  Scott,  of  Rea,  Mo.,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  high  class  jacks  and  jennets,  has 
claimed  March  9  as  the  date  of  his  annual 
sale  of  jacks  and  stallions.  Mr.  Scott  will 
catalog  twenty-six  -choice  registered,  black 
jacks  and  three  Percheron  stallions  for  this 
sale. 


C.  M.  Branson  &  Son,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
have  claimed  March  2  as  the  date  of  their 
sale  of  choice  registered  and  high  grade 
Holsteins.  This  will  be  a  closing  out  sale, 
and  seventy-five  head  of  richly  bred  and 
useful  Holsteins  are  cataloged  for  this  offer- 
ing. The  class  of  Holsteins  that  will  be  sold 
in  this  sale  are  the  kind  that  are  profitable, 
and  if  given  ordinary  care  there  will  be  no 
boarders  among  them. 


G.  Reiger  &  Sons,  of  Whitewater,  Kan., 
owners  of  one  of  the  producing  herds  of 
Holstein  cattle,  report  a  good  demand  for 
high  class  Holsteins.  Among  the  recent 
sales  reported  by  this  firm  are  a  fine  bull  to 
Fred  Harvey,  two  choice  bulls  to  parties  at 
Minneola  and  two  to  go  to  the  herd  at  the 
State  penitentiary  at  Lansing.  They  have 
at  this  time  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  in- 
cluding A.   R.  O.  bulls. 


I.  N.  Green,  of  Kiowa.  Kan.,  claims  Feb- 
ruary 28  as  the  date  of  his  big  annual  sale 
of  jacks,  stallions,  mares  and  mules.  This 
year  his  offering  will  consist  of  twelve 
jacks,  three  stallions,  five  registered 
Percheron  mares,  twenty-five  head  of  big 
mares  from  three  to  six  years  old.  most  of 
them  in  foal  to  jack,  fifteen  geldings  and 
thirty  head  of  big.  high  class  work  mules, 
including  some  extra  good  matched  teams. 


Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  that  the 
sale  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows  to  be 
held  February  23  by  U.  S.  Byrne,  of  Saxton, 
Mo.,  will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the 
season  that  will  attract  Poland  China  breed- 
ers from  a  number  of  states.  Forty-five 
head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  have  been 
cataloged  for  this  sale.  The  offering  in- 
cludes tried  sows  and  thirty-five  extra  good 
fall  yearling  gilts  sired  by  the  great  boar  B. 
Wonder  and  bred  to  Long  Jumbo  2d  for 
early  litters. 


C.  W.  Danford,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  successful  dairy  cattle  breeders,  has 
announced  a  sale  of  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
to  be  held  at  Hutchinson,  Kan..  February  29. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Danford  went  to  the 
best  Guernsey  herds  in  Wisconsin  and  pur- 
chased a  very  high  class  lot  of  grade  two- 
year-old  heifers  and  one  of  the  best  pure- 
bred bulls  that  he  could  buy  at  that  time. 
With  this  foundation  stock  he  has  built  up 
one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  in  this 
state.  His  is  one  of  the  herds  that  have 
been  profitable  right  from  the  start.  His 
offering  in  this  sale  will  consist  of  sixty- 
five  head  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Most 
of  them  are  Guernseys.  There  will  be  a  few 
good  red  cows.  Many  of  them  are  in  milk; 
some  of  them  just  fresh,  and  a  lot  of 
springers. 


The  combination  Hereford  sale  to  be  held 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan. Kan..  March  3,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel.  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  will  be  one  of  the 
sale  events  of  the  season  in  Hereford  circles. 
Fifty-seven  head  of  well  bred  Herefords  have 
been  selected  for  this  sale,  and  the  offering 
will  consist  of  twenty-five  bulls,  old  enough 
for  service,  thirty-two  cows,  some  with  calf 
at  food  and  rebred,  heifers  bred  to  good 
buljs  and  open  heifers.  The  offering  is 
from  the  following  herds:  Wm.  Acker, 
Vermillion.  Kan.;  W.  J.  Brown.  Fall  River; 
C.  G.  Cochran  &  Sons,  Plain ville;  Drennan 
Bros.,  Blue  Rapids;  Henderson  Bros.,  Alma: 
Howell  Bros*,  Herkimer;  the  Agricultural 
College  herd;  Carl  Miller,  Belvue:  C.  F. 
Peterson,  Parker:  W.  H.  Rhodes.  Manhat- 
tan; Jas.  F.  Sedlacek,  Blue  Rapids:  J.  B. 
Shields,  Lost  Springs;  Albert  E.  Smith,  Fot- 
win:  C.  G.  Steels,  Barnes;  and  S.  W.  Tilley, 
Irving. 


Sanders  &  Maggard,  of  Poplar  Plains,  Ky„ 
are  among  the  oldest  breeders  of  high  class 
jacks  and  jennets  in  that  state.  Many  of 
the  best  jacks  in  service  in  Kansas  and  the 
Southwest  are  from  this  herd.  Every  year 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  this  firm  has 
shipped  one  or  more  carloads  of  select  jacks 
to  some  central  point  in  Kansas.  The  ar- 
rival of  their  shipment  is  always  an  event 
of  interest  to  jack  breeders.  This  year  they 
have  selected  Newton,  Kan.,  as  their  dis- 
tributing point. 


Kelly  Bros.,  of  Gardner,  Kan.,  are  among 
the  progressive  farmers  of  Kansas.  They 
had  one  field  of  wheat  last  year  that  aver- 
aged thirty-six  bushel  per  acre,  and  they 
have  grown  eighty  to  eighty-five  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  but  they  have  more  faith  in 
good  Shorthorn  cattle  than  any  other  stock. 
Thev  have  twenty-five  registered  cows 
headed  by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Scotish  Mon- 
arch No.  423243  by  New  Goods  bv  Choice 
Goods  and  out  of  Morning  Glory,  a  grand- 
mother of  imported  Lady  Star.  They  have 
a  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  a  num- 
ber of  good  young  bulls. 


The  catalogs  are  out  announcing  the 
Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  of  E.  M.  Wayde 
at  Burlington,  Kan.,  on  February  29.  In 
this  offering  there  are  twenty-three  tried 
sows  sired  by  Master  Hadley  2,  Orange 
Wonder  and  Major  Look.  Also  several  fall 
vearlings  and  spring  gilts  sired  by  these 
two  hogs  will  go  in  the  sale  bred  to  Big 
Tecumseh.  a  boar  that  is  one  of  the  prom- 
ising herd  boars  In  Kansas.  He  has  the 
length  and  stretch  with  quality  to  spare. 
The  sale  will  be  held  in  a  new.  heated  sale 
pavilion. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls,  heifers  and  bred  cows.  We  have  a  number  of  young  bulls  from  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Dams:     A.  R.  O.  cows  of  unsurpassed  individuality  and  breeding. 

Sires:     Sir  Julian  Grace  De  Kol  and  King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne. 

Sir  Julian  Grace  De  Kol's  dam  made  record  of  924  pounds  of  butter  and  22,087 
pounds  milk  in  one  year.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  World's  Champion  3-year-old  butter 
cow  until  last  spring,  making  1,021  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne's  dam  was  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld  Model,  the 
world's  champion  30  days  butter  cow  in  her  time.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  second 
35-pound  cow  of  the  breed.  His  four  nearest  sires  have  produced  twenty-five  30- 
pound  cows,  and  his  7  nearest  sires  have  seventy-three  30-pound  grand!  *hers. 

This  herd  deserves  your  careful  consideration.  Prices  right,  herd  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  a  guarantee  goes  with  each  animal. 

ALBECHAR  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

SHULTHIS,  ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  OWNERS,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  GIROD— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 


PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  bulls,  serviceable  age,  all  registered,  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  and 
sires.    Choice  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  excellent,  high-grade,  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  in  calf  to  pure- 
bred bulls,  to  freshen  before  April  1.  Fresh  cows  on  hand,  heavy  milkers.  Heavy  calves  six  to  ten 
weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted  and  we  will  express  to  you.  Wire,  write, 
or  phone  us.    We  can  please  you. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON         ....         TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S   HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.   Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TOKREY  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  KEGIEB  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  St  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  136383 
Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 
(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Price*  reasonable. 
Write  today.     These  bargain*  will  not  last 

°"g'  J.  P.  MAST,  SCRANTON,  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety   head    of   high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.    Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavv  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94345 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville.  Kansas. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS..  Rossville,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  DULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN  SCHNEIDER.  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 


M.  E.  Richardson,  of  Sterling,  Kan.,  is  one 
of  the  progressive  breeders  of  high  class 
jacks.  Mr.  Richardson  is  the  owner  of  the 
great  jack,  Missouri  Chief  8365,  a  prize  win- 
ner and  a  noted  sire  of  prize  winners.  He  is 
the  sire  of  Kansas  Chief,  grand  champion 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  His  get 
has  won  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutch- 
inson: First  for  yearling  jack  1911:  first 
for  jennet  colt  1911,  first  for  jack  colt  1911, 
first  for  3-year-old  jack  1913,  first  for  2- 
year-old  jack  1914.  first  for  3-year-old  jack 
1914,  first  for  aged  jack  1914.  championship 
for  jack  1914,  first  for  3-year-old  jack  1915, 
and  first  for  jack  colt  1915. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Holstein-Friesian  bull  possesses  a  strong 
constitution,  superior  we  believe  to  that  of  any 
other  dairy  breed.  Hence  his  value  for  grading  up 
ordinary  herds.  A  Cornell  bulletin  describes  re- 
sults secured  in  grading  up  its  herd  of  twenty 
cows.  The  cow.  Freddie,  three-quarters  Holstein, 
in  forty-five  weeks  produced  11,693%  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  413  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  3.53 
per  cent.  Ruby,  three-quarters  Holstein,  produced 
in  forty-eight  weeks,  13.574  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 430  pounds  of  butterfat.  or  3.17  per  cent. 
This  shows  what  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  will  do. 
Investigate  the  big  "Black^and-Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa, 


CEDARLANE  HERD  HQLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewinjr,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


H.  B.  Cowles.  owner  of  Braeburn  Herd  of 
Holsteins,  reports  the  sale  of  two  choice 
cows,  two  extra  good  heifers  and  a  richly- 
bred  bull  calf  to  the  East  Oklahoma  Hos- 
pital located  at  Vinita,  Okla.  The  selection 
from  Braeburn  Herd  was  made  after  an 
inspection  of  a  number  of  good  herds. 


Registered  Holsteins 

For  Sale — Fancy  young  Holstein  bull  ready 
for    service;    King    Segist    DeKol  breeding, 
high  producing  dam.     Also  females. 
B.  R.  GOSNEY      -      MTJLVANE.  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

A  15-months  bull,  mostly  white;  dam  has 
a  30-pound  sister,  and  sire  a  24-pound  junior 
2  sister;  $200.     Younger  ones  less. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

We  are  breeding  Iowana  De  Cola  Walker 
on  daughters  of  Sir  Johanna  Fayne,  Kinff 
Pleter  Lyons  and  Spring  Brook  Pearl.  What 
a  mistake  we  must  be  making!  :  ! 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


Kingman,  Kansas 


H0lSt6iriS  fOr  Ssle  tfufls  ready  fo^servlce 
N.  S.  AMSPACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KANS. 

FINE   HOLSTEIN   CALVES   from  heavj 

milkers,  $20  each.  Registered  vearling  bull, 
IIS.    Bdgewood  Farm,  R.  3.  Whitewater,  Wii 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT.  Altoona,  Kansas. 

MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 


February  19,  1916 


KANSAS 
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DANFORD'S 


GREAT  DAIRY  CATTLE  SALE 

At  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  February  29,  1916 
gg  m  Head  Choice  Guernseys  &  lerseys  m  gg 

This  offering  will  consist  mostly  of  high  grade  Guernseys.  The  founda- 
tion stock  is  from  the  best  herds  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  producers.  A  few 
choice  Jerseys  and  a  few  extra  good  red  cows  are  included  in  the  offering. 
Many  of  them  are  in  milk,  some  of  them  just  fresh,  some  springers. 

A  Lot  of  Choice  Heifers  and  Calves 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  lots  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  that  will  be 
sold  this  year.  If  you  want  profit  producers  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
sale.    For  catalog  or  further  information,  write 

C.  W.  DANFORD,     Hutchinson,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINA 


BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  Wed.,  March  I 


ON  ELECTRIC  LINE  FROM  ST.  JOE  and  KANSAS  CITY 


FIFTY  BRED  SOWS — And  in  order  to  make  this  offering  attractive,  I  have 
listed  many  of  my  best  producing  herd  sows,  such  as  Lady  Wonder  6th  by  Mastodon 
Price.  This  sow  farrowed  sixty-three  pigs  in  five  litters  and  always  raised  from 
nine  to  eleven  at  a  litter.  She  sells  without  a  fault.  A  number  of  other  good  sows 
by  Mastodon  Price  go  in  the  sale.  Lady  Mastodon  67  has  farrowed  thirty-four  pigs 
in  three  litters.  She  is  by  Columbia  Wonder  and  her  dam  is  Lady  Mastodon  66th. 
Lady  Wonder  5th  and  others  as  good  will  go  in  the  sale.  Several  sows  of  A  Wonder 
breeding  go  in  the  sale.  All  the  sows  in  the  sale  are  Dred  to  a  son  of  Black  Big 
Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  a  1,000-pound  hog,  and  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big 
Bone  out  of  a  Big  Bob  dam.  All  my  herd  is  Cholera  Immune  and  sold  with  an 
absolute  guarantee.     Please  send  for  my  catalog  today,  to 


CLARENCE  DEAN, 


Weston,  Mo 


REMEMBER,  SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  DEARBORN. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

65  -  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  -  65 
AT  CRESTON,   IOWA,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1916 

THE  OFFERING  CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 
Eighteen  Head  of  Pure-Bred  Holstein  Heifers,  coming  3  years  old;  most 
of  them  fresh  now;  all  are  fine  milkers  and  out  of  the  hest  families  of  the 
breed. 

Nine  Pure-Bred  Heifers  and  Nine  Pure-Bred  Bulls,  all  coming  1  year  old. 

Sixteen  Pure-Bred  Young  Calves,  half  heifers,  half  bulls,  all  sired  by 
De  Kol  Paul  Korndyke,  my  imported  herd  bull,  registered  in  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  herd  books.    This  bull  will  be  sold  at  sale. 

Five  High  Grade  3-Year-01d  Heifers,  all  extra  heavy  milkers. 

Five  Grade  Calves. 

These  cattle  will  be  sold  at  the  sale  pavilion  at  Creston,  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1916.    Sale  to  commence  at  10:30  o'clock.    Send  for  catalog. 

A.  B.  HALL,  CRESTON,  IOWA 


PERCHERON  STALLION  AND  MARE  SALE 

At  State  Fair  Grounds  Pavilion,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  Thursday,  Feb.  24 

(Hourly  Interurban  Cars  from  Wichita  and  Newton  to  Hutchinson  and  return.) 

37  HEAD  of  Strictly  High-Class  Fashionably-Bred  Percherons 

Fourteen  Stallions,  Twenty-three  Mares  and  Fillies 
Nine  Stallions  of  Serviceable  Age 
Fifteen  Mares  of  Breeding  Age,  and  Most  All  Showing 
Safe  in  Foal. 

Included  will  be  choice  yearlings  and  weanlings,  both  sexes. 
THREE  EXCELLENT  HERD  STALLIONS  of  unusual  merit  are  included  and  to  which 
the  above  mares  are  in  foal.    One,  the  imported  Jacquemont  80287  (83797);  Rex  by  Bosco  II, 
a  2,175-pound  six-year-old  stallion  out  of  a  daughter  of  Casino,   and   Klondyke,   a  show 
.type  ton  son  of  the  great  Casino. 

Strong  in  the  Blood  of  Casino 

Not  only  do  these  two  herd  stallions — one  a  son,  the  other  a  grandson  of  Casino — sell, 
but  two  daughters  and  several  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  this  noted  World's  Fair 
winner  also  go  in  the  sale. 

Included  will  be  show  prospects,  big  handsome  broad  mares,  including  matched  mare 
teams  and  a  fine  assortment  of  stallions  from  which  to  select. 

The  War  Has  Stopped  Importation 

War-ridden  Belgium  and  France  will  need  horses  instead  of  having  them  to  export. 
It  will  be  up  to  America  to  do  the  exporting.  With  no  further  importation  to  this  country 
for  at  least  a  long  time,  the  demands  for  good  Percherons  cannot  help  but  grow.  This 
offering  is  made  up  from  the  Percheron  herds  of  C.  B.  Warkentin,  Charles  Molzen  and 
A.  C.   Tangeman,   Newton,   Harvey   County,   Kansas.     Write   today   for   catalog.  Address 

C.  B.  WARKENTIN      -  NEWTON,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS  —  J.  D  SNYDER,  BOYD  NEWCOM,  FLOYD  YOCCM,  AND  JOE  WEAR 
A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son's  Hog  Sale  Feb.  2G.  Kansas  Breeders'  Hereford  Sale  Feb.  25,  at  Hutchinson. 


FRANK  IAMS 


•'Mr.  Horseman."  1916  1 
for  "uu-to-snuff"  Horse 
Money-Making  Game." 
No  horses  will  be  im- 
years.  "Big  Horse  Fam- 
500  horses  exported 
Buyer,"  buy  big  "Black 
of  lams  and  wear  dia- 
monds, "lams' kind1 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notchers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS 


s  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 
Don't  wait.    Do  it  in  1916. 

ported  in  ten 
ine"  in  U.  S. 
daily.  "Mr. 
and  Gray  Boys 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  ' '  Town  Talk. ' '  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  " old  customers"  are 
' '  test  Page  advertisers, "his  Breed- 
ing Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters ' '  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

Gold  Medal  and  State 
Prizewinners 


lams'  kind,"  and  in 
Pink  of  Condition." 


the 


Bought  at  ' '  bargain  prices ' ' 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Registered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
"inspected"  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
"Health  and  Soundness"  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2.100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.  Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.  Can  place  $1,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.  Write  for  Horse  Catalog.  It  has  a  "Big  Bargain"  on 
each  page.  References:  First  National  and  Omaha 
National  Banks.  Omaha.  Neb.;  Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


I.  N.  Green's  Big  Annual  Public  Sale 

93  -  Head  of  Fine  Jacks,  Stallions,  Mares  and  Mules  -  93 

At  the  Star  Barn,  in  the  City  of 

KIOWA,  KANSAS,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  28, 1916 

Beginning  at  10  o'clock  sharp 
Twelve  Jacks — All  of  them  good,  some  of  them  extra  good.    These  jacks 
are  all  of  them  just  right  and  as  good  as  will  be  found  most  anywhere.  You 
are  certain  to  find  some  great  bargains  among  the  lot.    Coming  3-year-olds 
to  aged  jacks. 

Three  Stallions — Two  of  them  registered  Percherons  and  one  grade  Per- 
cheron; one  6  years  old,  two  4  years  old. 

Five  Registered  Percheron  Mares.  These  mares  are  extra  good  ones, 
three  of  them  in  foal  by  imported  Percheron  horse. 

Twenty-five  Head  Good  Big  Mares  3  to  6  years  old,  all  nicely  broke; 
most  of  them  in  foal  to  jack. 

Fifteen  Good  Geldings,  from  4  to  6  years  old,  all  of  them  broke,  weighing 
from  1,300  to  1,500  each. 

Three  Nice  Ponies— All  of  them  well  broke. 

Thirty  Head  of  Big,  Nice  Work  Mules,  all  broke.  Most  of  these  are 
mare  mules,  extra  good,  and  matched  teams. 

I.  N.  GREEN,  Owner,  KIOWA,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS— Col.  Pete  Powelson,  Kiowa,  Kansas;  Col.  R.  L.  Harriman, 
Bunceton,  Missouri;  Col.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Alva,  Oklahoma. 
J.  E.  Holmes,  Clerk. 


POLAND  CHINA  BRED  SOW  SALE 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
SATURDAY,  FEB.  26 

TWENTY  TRIED  SOWS  BRED  TO  BIG  HADLEY  JR. 

The  Grand  Champion  Poland  China  Boar  of  Kansas,  1915,  and  First  in  Class 
*  Wherever  Shown. 

Fifteen  Head  of  Fall  Yearling  Gilts 
Twenty  Head  of  Large  Spring  Gilts 

A  number  are  sired  by  Big  Hadley  Jr.,  a  number  of  the  fall  gilts  are  out 
of  full  sisters  to  Big  Hadley.  Will  be  bred  to  Columbus  Defender,  second  in 
class  and  second  in  futurity  at  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1915. 

This  is  positively  the  best  offering  we  have  ever  sold  and  we  guarantee 
them  in  ever-y  way.  Come  to  our  sale  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.    Send  for  one  today  to 

A.  J.  ERHART  &  SONS,  NESS  CITY,  KAN 

SALE  AT  HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
AUCTIONEERS — Col.  J.  W.  Sparks,  Col.  John  D.  Snyder,  Col.  Lafe  Burger 
COMBINATION   HEREFORD   SALE   AT   HUTCHINSON,   FEBRUARY  25 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  19,  1016 


Kansas  Hereford's 


■TO  BE  SOLD  AT. 


Manhattan,  Kans.,  March  3,  1916 
25  Bulls  22  Heifers  |Q  Cows 


■CONSIGNED  BY- 


Wm.  Acker,  Vermillion. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Fall  River. 

C.  G.  Cochran  &  Sons,  Plainville. 

Fred  R.  Cottrell,  Irving. 

Drennan  Bros.,  Blue  Rapids. 

Henderson  Bros.,  Alma. 

Howell  Bros.,  Herkimer. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 


Carl  Miller,  Belvue. 
C.  F.  Peterson,  Parker. 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  Manhattan. 
Jos.  F.  Sedlacek,  Blue  Rapids. 
J.  B.  Shields,  Lost  Springs. 
Albert  E.  Smith,  Potwin. 
C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes. 
S.  W.  Tilley,  Irving. 


The  animals  in  this  sale  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  in  good, 
thrifty  condition.  So  many  good  herds  have  contributed  that  practically  all 
the  popular  blood  lines  are  represented. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Sale  Manager,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Col.  L.  R.  Brady. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Hereford  Cattle  Sale 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Saturday,  March  4 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  MISSOURI  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

yg  m  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Following  Sires  m 


Lucius  362320,  Beau  Andrew  3d  289039,  Sir  Donald  12th,  Perfect  Donald,  Baxter 
367170  Good  Cross,  Beau  Andrew  4th  392761,  Iron  Clad,  Rosecrans,  Paragon  36th,  Pay- 
master Gay  Donald,  Beau  Gomez,  Move  On  43d,  Beau  Blanchard,  Beau  Perfect,  Columbus 
Regent  324141,  Donald,  Polled  Addition  (4770).  Ambition,  Governor  2d,  Beau  Of  All  419212, 
Jolly  (1061)  361673,  Beau  Of  Shadeland  10th.  Horace,  Alfonso,  Onward  A  8th,  Gaylad  14th, 
St    Elmo,  Rex  Onward,  Master  Sunny,  Sir  Albany  9th,  Beau  Blanchard  Jr.,  Douglas. 

There  will  be  thirteen  young  bulls  8  to  11  months  old;  twenty-three  bull  calves  from 
12  to  18  months,  ready  for  reasonable  service.  Ten  bulls  are  two  years  and  over.  Sixteen 
young  cows  and  nearly  as  many  2-vear-old  heifers,  some  open,  some  bred,  and  some  with 
calves  at  foot.  The  cows  are  all  safe  in  calf.  All  females  of  breeding  age  are  bred  to 
these  good  bulls:  Disturber  4th,  Bonny  Beau,  Beau  Perfect,  Morris  Fairfax,  Bond  Lad  22d, 
Beau  Gudgell,  Onward  A  8th,  Rex  Onward. 

For  catalogs  address 

JESSE  ENGLE,  Sales  Mgr.,     Sheridan,  Mo, 

COL.  FRED  REPPERT,  AUCTIONEER. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  C HESTERS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


Murray's 0. 1.  C. Chester;  RED  POLLED  DULLS 


A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

CEDARDALE    CHESTER  WHITES 

Choice  gilts  bred  for  March  and  April 
farrow.  Bred  to  W.  P.  Sweepstakes  by 
Wildwood  Prince  for  March  and  April  far- 
row. Some  show  prospects.  Priced  right. 
J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Pure-bred  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  3%  months  old. 
Seven  boars,  one  gilt,  $10  each.  They  are 
good  ones.  One  pure-bred  Jersey  bull  27 
months  old,  weight  1.100,  $65.00. 

JOE  FOX,  GREELEY.  KANSAS. 

O.  L  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.     Pedigrees  fur- 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec'y. 

RICKETTS'  O.  I.  C's. 

Extra  good  gilts  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Also  choice  males.    All  priced  reasonable. 
C.  W.  KICKETTS      -      -      HANNON,  MO. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmer. 


TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON    GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998.  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
Al'LD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RE!)  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POUI.TON      -      MEDORA,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  C  ATT  L  E 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.    T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


We  have  received  the  catalog  of  the 
offering  of  big  type  Poland  China  sows 
that  will  go  in  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons'  sale 
to  be  held  in  Hutchinson,  February  26. 
Among  the  sows  cataloged  and  bred  to  Big 
Hadley  Jr.,  grand  champion  boar  at  Kansas 
State  Fair  1915,  Columbus  Defender  and 
Bte  Robidoux,  are  the  following  good  ones: 
White  Face  Quern  by  Blain's  Wonder.  This 
noted  sow  was  the  mother  of  the  great  1911 
American  Royal  show  herd  which  was 
headed  by  Major  B.  Hadley;  Mayflower 
Daisy  2d  by  King  Ex  3d  out  of  Mayflower 
Queen  2d  by  Expansion  John,  bred  to  Big 
Hadley  Jr.  Mother  of  show  sows  including 
the  two  senior  yearlings  in  1915  show  herd; 
Miss  Mayflower  3d  and  Miss  Mayflower  by 
Major  B.  Hadlev  out  of  Mayflower  Daisy 
2d.  Both  bred  to  Big  Hadley  J.:  Expan- 
sion Maid  by  Major  B.  Hadley  out  of  Big 
Expansion  by  Big  Missouri  Chief.  Bred  to 
Big  Hadley  Jr.;  Maid  of  the  Mist  bv  Young 
Hadley  out  of  Tecumseh  Girl  by  Major  B. 
Hadley.  a  little  sister  to  Big  Hadley  Jr. 
Bred  to  Columbus  Defender;  20  fall  year- 
lings by  Missouri  King,  Robidoux  and 
Orphan  Gig  Gun,  out  of  dams  by  Major  B. 
Hadley;  20  spring  gilts  by  Orphan  Big  Gun, 
Big  Hadley  Jr.  and  Jumbo  Hadley,  out  of 
Hadley,  Expansion  and  Tecumseh  bred 
dams. 


J.  H.  Mapes,  of  Salina,  is  one  of  the  con- 
sistent workers  for  better  draft  horses  on 
Kansas  farms,  and  is  raising  some  good 
ones.  Among  his  young  Percherons  are  two 
coming  two-year-old  stallions,  sired  by 
Ilman,  grand  champion  at  Royal  Stock 
Show,  Kansas  City,  1912.  At  twenty-one 
months  of  age  one  of  these  youngsters 
weighed  1,870  pounds  and  the  other  1,900 
pounds. 


E.  S.  Myers,  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Tenneholm  Shorthorn  Herd,  writes  that  the 
numerous  inquiries  received  for  high  class 
Shorthorn  bulls,  indicate  a  strong  demand 
and  that  he  has  recently  made  some  good 
sales.  Mr.  Myers  feeds  for  good  growth,  and 
has  a  fine  lot  of  useful  youngsters,  among 
them  Barmpton  Knight  2d.  an  outstanding 
youngster.  He  is  out  of  Brampton's  Joy.  the 
dam  of  Barmpton  Knight,  one  of  the  great 
sires  of  prize  winners.  This  chief  is  much 
like  Barmpton  Knight,  and  is  a  choice 
individual. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  re- 
cently held  in  Kansas  City,  Robert  Hazlett, 
of  El  Dorado.  Kan.,  was  elected  president. 
N.  H.  Gentry  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  was  chosen 
vice-president.  W.  H.  Weeks,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards,  was  named  secretary,  and  H.  C.  Dun- 
can of  Osborne,  Mo.,  treasurer.  A.  M. 
Thompson  of  Nashua,  Mo.,  former  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  Royal,  was 
elected  as  a  director  to  succeed  J.  C.  Ewing 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  former  president  of 
the  Royal.  Mr.  Thompson  will  represent  the 
Galloway  interests  in  the  show.  The  dates 
for  the  American  Royal  this  year  are  Oc- 
tober 2  to  7.  While  the  directors  have  not 
yet  decided  definitely,  developments  at 
their  meeting  yesterday  indicated  that  the 
show  probably  will  be  held  at  Convention 
Hall  again  this  year.  Owing  to  ponding 
improvements,  the  officers  of  the  Kansas 
Citv  Stock  Yards  Company  expressed  doubt 
as  to  their  ability  to  house  the  Royal  at 
the  yards. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  big  sale  of  Here- 
ford cattle  to  be  held  at  South  St.  Joseph, 
Mo..  March  4,  by  the  Northwestern  Mis- 
souri Hereford  Breeders'  Association.  The 
sale  will  be  under  the  management  of  .Tessa 
Engle.  of  Sheridan.  Mo.,  and  seventy-five 
head  of  choice  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  have 
been  catalogued.  The  cattle  are  consigned 
bv  Beil  &  Sidwell,  Queen  Citv,  Mo.:  H.  D. 
Cornish,  Osborn,  Mo.;  W.  R.  Hukill,  Gra- 
ham. Mo.;  C.  V.  Hull.  Platte  City.  Mo.; 
Warren  Landers.  Savannah.  Mo.:  Henry 
Hagedorn,  Bolckow,  Mo.;  S.  Hootman  & 
Sons,  Woodburn,  Iowa:  James  B.  McNerney, 
Coin,  Iowa;  J.  E.  Roberts,  Mavsville,  Mo.; 
C.  D.  Wallace,  M.  D..  St.  Joseph.  Mo.:  O.  F. 
Wilson  &  Son,  Burlington  Junction,  Mo.;  S. 
'A.  Wvant.  St.  Catherine.  Mo.;  J.  C.  Allen, 
Bedford.  Iowa;  J.  A.  Sisk,  Grant  rity.  Mo.: 
Jesse  Engle  &  Sons,  Sheridan,  Mo.;  Bert 
Dowis.  Sheridan,  Mo.,  and  Sanders  Bros., 
Sheridan,  Mo.  Sons  and  daughters'  of  the 
greatest  bulls  of  the  breed  will  be  in  this 
sale  and  they  are  the  type  of  cattle  that 
will  be  profitable  on  every  farm. 


The  Poland  China  bred  sow  sa.!e  Cf  L.  V. 
O'Keefe.  Stilwell.  and  George  Wedd  &  Son, 
Spring  Hill.  Kan.,  was  held  as  advertised. 
The  offering  was  a  good  one  but  the  local 
support  was  not  strong.  Forty-two  head  of 
sows  and  gilts  sold  for  an  average  of  $33.50. 
They  were  deserving  of  better  prices  for  this 
class  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts. 


•At  the  recent  meeting  cf  the  Kansas  Live 
Stork  Association  held  at  Wichita.  Kan.,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  J.  Tod,  Maple  Hill,  president; 
George  E.  Tucker,  Eureka,  vice-president: 
James  R.  Plumb.  Emporia,  treasurer,  and 
J.  H.  Mercer.  Cottinwood  Falls,  secretarv. 


Two  new  bullet'ns  have  been  prepared  for 
distribution  to  fnrn\trs  who  request  them 
by  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association.  Postal  Tele- 
graph building.  Chicago.  Thev  are  "Crop 
Feeding  Pays."  written  by  Prof.  Henry  G. 
Bell,  chief  agronomist,  and  "Farts  on  Fer- 
tility," by  Professor  Bell  and  Clyde  A. 
Waugh,  manager  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. 


J.  R.  Smith.  Nawton,  Kan.,  has  claimed 
April  25  for  a  closing  out  sale  of  his  regis- 
tered and  high  grade,  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  breeding  Hol- 
steina  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  sold  a 
number  of  cows  that  have  gone  out  and 
made  good.  Mr.  Smith  feeds  and  handles 
his  cattle  in  a  way  that  insures  their  future 
usefulness  to  the  purchaser. 


Ewing  Bros.,  of  Pawnee  Rock.  Kan.,  are 
among  the  progressive  pure-bred  stock 
breeders  of  Kansas.  They  have  good  herds 
of  puro-bped  Percheron  horses  and  cattle. 
Their  Percheron  herd  consists  of  fifty  head. 
They  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  voting  stallions 
and  fillies.  Their  Shorthorn  herd  consists 
of  seventy-five  head  of  richlv-bred  cattle 
and  they  have  a  good  lot  of  young  stock  in 
the  herd,  including  some  good  young  bulls. 


The  annual  bred  sow  sale  held  on  Febru- 
ary 9  by  H.  L.  Faulkner.  Jamesport.  Mo., 
well  known  breeder  of  Spotted  Poland 
Chinas,  was  largely  attended  bv  breeders 
from  a  number  of  states.  The  offering  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  sold  by  Mr.  Faulkner. 
The  forty-three  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$83.17  per  head.  The  top  of  the  sale  was 
$203,  the  second  highest  being  $170. 

T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City.  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  progressive  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock. 
His  specialty  is  Red  Polled  cattle  and  he 
has  one  of  the  good  herds  of  that  popular 
dual-purpose  breed.  He  has  found  Red  Polls 
to  be  very  profitable,  and  at  this  time  has 
a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  in  his  herd,  in- 
cluding some  good  young  bulls. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice.    Richlv  bred. 

DORNWOOI)  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH  S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  oid,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands, 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS. 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JIRSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giviag  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc..  and  mention  your  wanti. 
The  Ennik  Stock  Farm,  Horine  St»t,icn,  Mo. 
 (Jtifit  Bauth  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEY  BULLS 

For  SaJe — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79C41  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1.2S0  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old   heifer  calf. 

D.  A.   KRAMER,   WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
FYfJI   First  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  Kan- 
I  >J  I .  I  sas — Established  1878. 

MM    Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
99  MB    sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 
k^H    to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON,  KANSAS. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES — Two  fine  bred 
ones,  6  months  and  1  month  of  age.  Priced 
to  sell.    For  description  and  price  write 
A.  W.  Nickols,  603  North  D  St..  Indianola.  Ia. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.    Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISGO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

DUROC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondyke  .and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C's  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write  today,  they  will  sell 
quick. 

H.  D.  PLUMMER     -     LONGTON,  KANSAS 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars.  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0CS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,   first   prize   winner  at   Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON,  AKRON,  IOWA. 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,  easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions     Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall   pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -        LYONS.  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS'. 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II.  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE   DUROC  BRED 
GILTS 

Pedigreed  Duroc  gilts,  prize  winning  blood, 
guaranteed  immune  and  in  farrow.  Shipped 
to  purchaser  on  approval  before  he  pays  for 
them.     Prices  reasonable.  Address 
F,  C.  CROCKER      -      FILLEY.  NEBRASKA 

SUNNYSn>E  FARM  DUROCS. 

Durocs   of   the    most    approved    type  and 
breeding.     Bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  and  pigs, 
either  sex.     Prices  reasonable. 
FRANK  J.  HUETTENM EYER,  Lohman.  Mo. 

We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 


TbPEKA 

En§rauin|  Gbmpamj 

ARTISTS  *>">  ENGRAVE  RJS 

SIX  TWENTY  FIVE  T~~~L~  I/U. 
JACKSON  STREET    lOpeK2.  K^TIS. 
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MILKING  cows  is  to  some  a  most  uninteresting  and  disagreeable  task.    But  once 
begin  to  put  some  mental  effort  into  the  handling  of  the  cow,  and  all  this  is  changed. 
The  boy  milking  his  own  cow  and  selling  the  product  does  not  think  it  much  of  a 
job.    He  is  financially  concerned  with  the  results.    He  is  interested  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk  she  is  giving.    An  increase  of  a  quarter  or  a  half  pound  is  cause  for 
rejoicing.    He  will  eagerly  watch  the  feed  record  to  see  that  the  increase  has  not  been  at 
too  great  a  cost  to  be  profitable. 

Week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  as  the  record  lengthens,  the  interest  will 
grow.  If  the  cow  is  a  good  one  and  has  been  well  fed,  the  butter  fat  for  the  year  may 
bring  $50  or  $60  above  the  cost  of  feed.  If  the  calf  happens  to  be  a  heifer,  there  will  soon 
be  another  cow  to  milk  and  more  profit  to  come. 

Work  in  which  we  are  really  interested  is  never  drudgery.  We  do  it  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  makes  our  efforts  bring  results.  G.  C.  W. 


Not  Drudgery — A  Business  Full  of  Interest  and  Profit 


MBMl^ 


r 
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Great  energy  in  an  engine  will  do  one  of 
two  things. 

It  will  either  deliver  great  power  or  great  all- 
round  performance.    But  it  won't  do  both. 

It  was  up  to  Chalmers  engineers  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  would  be  the  more  desirable 
in  the  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers. 

In  early  road  and  laboratory  tests  of  this 
phenomenal  engine's  energy  they  found  that  it 
developed  superfluous  power. 

The  might  of  this  small  engine  was  amazing; 
the  temptation  to  let  it  deliver  its  full  measure 
of  might  was  tremendous. 

But  Hugh  Chalmers  said:  "Might  isn't 
everything.  We  can't  afford  to  sacrifice  per- 
formance to  power.  Keep  her  horse  -  power 
down.  Get  long  mileage  on  gas — quicken  her 
acceleration.    Make  her  perform. 

So  it  was  decided  that  the  headlong  power 
of  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  must  be  held  in 
check — by  the  curb-bit  of  fuel-economy. 

Thus  it  added  mileage  to  might,  made  every 
gallon  of  gas  kick  in  with  1 8  miles  of  wonderful 
flight,  with  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  silken, 
miraculous  acceleration,  and  speed  up  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

But  bore,  stroke,  and  engine  speed  remained 
unchanged.  It  still  recorded  its  3400  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

As  long  as  motor  cars  run  on  gasoline,  ex- 
treme racing  speed  will  be  as  prohibitive  in  cost 


to  the  average  user  as  extreme  racing  speed  in 
a  horse. 

A  Dan  Patch  is  not  for  the  average  stable — 
an  interesting  sort  of  beast,  but  pretty  useless 
when  it  comes  to  the  prosaic  requirements  of 
the  day's  work  in  town  or  country. 

When  Mr.  Chalmers  refused  to  O.  K.  the 
sacrifice  of  all-round  performance  to  mere  brute 
might,  he  saved  the  owner  of  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  from  $1 50  to  $200  per  year  in  cost  of  gas. 

And  so  it's  a  common -sense  car  for  a  farmer 
to  drive,  because  thrift  is  the  first  law  of  scien- 
tific farming.  This  car  does  not  require  a  big 
burnt  offering  on  the  altar  of  useless  might. 

Its  pick-up  and  ease  of  control  will  astound 
you  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  the  accelerator 
button.  You  can  shoot  ahead  of  another  car's 
dust  at  will.  No  jar  or  sides  way — always  four 
wheels  on  the  road — you  slip  up  the  hills  on 
high— your  direction  is  straight  and  true. 

Big  and  roomy;  115  inches  of  wheelbase; 
Westinghouse  starting  and  lighting ;  deep,  rich, 
genuine  full -grain  leather  upholstery ;  stunning 
color  options. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  town,  go  and  see 
this  car;  you  feel  already  that  this  is  the  car 
you  must  own. 

$1050  Detroit 


$147 


5  in  Canada 


Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Quality  First 


KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB 


BOYS  and  girls,  here  is  an  opportunity  that  will  start  you  on 
the  road  to  financial  success — it  is  a  chance  to  own  a  fine 
dairy  cow.   A  single  heifer  can  become  the  foundation  of  a 
herd  of  high  producing  cows.    By  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  you  can  make  this  start  in  a  most 
profitable  business. 

Dairying  is  claiming  increased  attention  in  Kansas  because  of 
its  certainty  to  produce  a  steady  income.  A  grade  cow  in  a'Dick- 
inson  County  herd  produced  in  one  year,  butter  fat  that  sold  for 
$225.  The  owner  estimated  that  this  cow  would  return 
a  10  per  cent  income  on  a  valuation  of  $2,000.  The 
average  net  profit  per  cow  from  150  cows  owned  by 
members  of  the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation, was  $54.89.  This  was  profit  over  cost  of  feed. 
The  calves  and  the  manure  produced  easily  offset  the 
labor  and  the  risk.  The  ten  best  cows  returned  an 
average  annual  net  profit  of  $96.43.  These  results, 
which  are  by  no  means  unusual,  are  given  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  dairy  industry. 

COW  WILL  PAY  FOR  HERSELF. 

Bankers  are  co-operating  with  Kansas  Farmer  in  conducting 
this  dairy  club.  You  are  not  to  be  given  a  cow,  but  can  become  the 
owner  of  one  if  your  banker  co-operates  and  you  do  your  part.  It 
will  call  forth  effort,  but  it  would  not  be  worth  while  if  it  did  not. 
It  requires  capital  to  own  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  or  even  to  own  a 
single  cow,  but  capital  wisely  invested  will  return  not  only  interest 
on  the  investment,  but  a  profit  as  well.  Intelligent  dairy  farming 
is  a  kind  of  live  stock  farming  that  is  sure  to  return  good  profits 
on  the  investment. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  your  banker,  you  can  make  this 
start  in  dairying  and  compete  for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  as  a 
reward  for  your  efforts.  The  bankers  are  willing  to  do  this 
because  they  know  that  more  dairying  in  a  community  means  in- 
creased prosperity.  They  will  expect  you  to  pay  for  the  cow  as 
you  earn  the  money,  and  the  cow  will  do  her  part  in  helping  to 
pay  off  the  debt.  Even  very  ordinary  cows  will  produce  from  $50 
to  $60  worth  of  butter  fat  a  year,  and  then  there  is  the  skim  milk 
and  the  calf  to  add  to  the  income. 

Bankers  are  always  considering  the  safety  of  the  investments 
they  make.  It  is  an  important  part  of  their  business,  and  they 
know  there  is  no  safer  place  to  invest  capital  than  in  good  dairy 
cattle.  They  know  that  money  loaned  to  boys  and  girls  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  start  in  so  permanently  profitable  a  busi- 
ness as  dairying,  is  sure  to  be  repaid. 

The  terms  of  payment  will  extend  over  a  long  enough  period 
so  that  the  products  from  the  cow  can  be  depended  upon  to  pay 
the  debt.  The  details  of  the  loan  must  be  taken  up  with  the  banker 
who  furnishes  the  money.  He  will,  of  course,  expect  a  note,  taking 
the  cow  as  security.  It  is  a  business  matter  and  should  be  handled 
in  a  business  manner.  The  interest  will  be  at  the  prevailing  rate. 
no  restrictions  as  to  kind  of  cow  entered. 

There  will  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  cow  entered  in 
this  club.  It  may  be  a  grade  of 
some  dairy  breed,  or  just  a  com- 
mon red,  roan,  or  brindle  cow, 
such  as  might  be  bought  any- 
where in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  bankers  co-operating  in 
this  club  may  be  willing  to  fur- 
nish money  enough  to  buy  a 
pure-bred  dairy  cow.  Every  boy 
and  girl  entering  should  try  to 
get  as  good  a  milk  cow  or  heifer 
as  possible,  because  it  will  make 
a  better  foundation  for  the  fu- 
ture herd  and  bring  in  a  larger 
money  income.  In  competing 
for  the  prizes,  however,  produc- 


Send  Your  Name  For  Mem ber skip 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Chib  is  to  fill  in 
the  following  coupon  and  mail  to  Albert  T.  Reid,  president  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and 
will  follow  all  the  instructions  and  report  regularly  as  directed. 


My  name  is  

Address  R.  F.  D.  No.. 

My  parents  'or  guardian's  name  is  

The  bank  we  patronize  is  


tion  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered,  so  no  one  should  hesitate 
to  enter  because  unable  to  secure  a  high  producing  cow. 

In  the  competition  between  young  heifers  and  mature  cows, 
due  allowance  will  be  made  for  age.  These  points  have  all  been 
very  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  enters  with  a 
two-year-old  heifer  will  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  will 
the  one  having  a  mature  cow. 

The  cow  can  be  cared  for  with  such  equipment  as  is  found  on 
the  average  farm.  Modern  dairy  barns  and  other  equipment  such 
as  is  used  on  many  special  dairy  farms,  will  not  be  a 
requirement,  but  the  better  the  care  and  attention  given 
the  cow,  the  better  will  be  the  results.  Samples  of  the 
milk  must  be  taken  once  each  month,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  have  these  tested  for  butter  fat  at  some 
central  point.  The  average  butter  fat  price  for  the  state 
will  be  used  in  determining  the  value  of  the  product.  A 
uniform  scale  of  prices  for  feeds  will  also  be  adopted  so 
that  all  will  have  an  equal  chance  in  calculating  the 
results  as  to  cost  of  production.  Blanks  will  be  furnished 
for  keeping  all  the  required  records. 
In  determining  the  winners  of  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  committee  of  competent  judges  will  be  selected,  and  in  mak- 
ing their  decisions  they  will  make  a  maximum  allowance  of  30  per 
cent  on  the  total  production  for  the  year ;  30  per  cent  on  the  profit 
made  over  cost  of  feed ;  20  per  cent  on  the  keeping  of  the  records 
and  story  telling  of  the  work;  and  20  per  cent  on  the  quality  of 
the  product,  making  a  maximum  score  of  100  per  cent. 

The  spirit  of  competition  or  rivalry  enters  into  almost  every 
business,  but  in  this  club  in  addition  to  this  friendly  competition 
among  the  members  to  see  who  can  produce  the  most  butter  fat, 
make  the  most  profit  from  it,  market  a  product  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  keep  the  best  set  of  records,  there  is  the  chance  to 
compete  for  prizes  valued  at  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  becoming  a  member  of  this  club,  you  will  be  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  best  business  organizations  in  the  state  in 
developing  a  most  profitable  type  of  farming.  There  is  always 
inspiration  in  numbers,  and  you  will  have  fellowship  through  the 
columns  of  Kansas  Farmer  with  all  the  other  bright  boys  and  girls 
who  become  members  of  the  club.  Instructions  will  be  furnished 
on  how  to  select,  feed  and  care  for  the  cow  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  returns.  By  taking  part  in  this  club,  you  will  not  only  learn 
a  great  deal  about  dairying  and  possibly  win  a  valuable  prize,  but 
will  gain  experience  in  methods  of  conducting  business  that  will 
be  invaluable  to  you  in  later  life. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

Boys  and  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club.  Entries  will  be  received 
from  March  1  to  May  1.  The  year's  record  can  be  begun  any  time 
up  to  and  including  September  1. 

A  number  of  banks  have  already  wired  or  telephoned  their 
endorsement  of  the  plan  and  signified  their  intention  to  co-operate. 
Many  more  will  do  so  in  the  next  few  days. 

  These  banks  will  loan  the 

money  and  you  will  buy  your 
cow  and,  from  the  money  re- 
ceived for  the  milk  or  cream 
sold,  pay  the  debt. 

You  will  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  keep  the  required  rec- 
ords, study  the  instructions  fur- 
nished, and  report  at  stated 
intervals  to .  the  bank  and  to 
Kansas  Farmer. 

To  become  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club, 
you  should  make  your  applica- 
tion direct  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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TEACH  AGRICULTURE  TO  ALL 

Primary  Purpose  is  to  Arouse  Intelligent  Interest  in  This  Fundamental  Industry 


THERE  are  two  principal  classes  of 
society  in  any  country — the  rural 
and  the  urban  classes.  Each  is 
dependent  upon  the  other  for  its  highest 
development.  The  greatest  misfortune 
that  can  befall  any  nation  is  for  its  rural 
and  urban  classes  to  fall  apart. 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  obstacle  to 
the  free  intermingling  and  intermarry- 
ing of  the  country  and  town  people.  It 
ought  not  be  true  that  the  town  girls 
would  rather  marry  a  drug  clerk  or  an 
omnibus  driver  than  an  industrious 
young  man  with  a  farm.  Conditions 
under  which  the  best  women  are  not  con- 
tent to  live  will  not  long  attract  good 
men. 

It  ought  to  be  true  that  no  one  could 
determine  by  their  dress,  their  manners, 
or  their  culture,  which  persons  came 
from  the  country  and  which  came  from 
town. 

EVERYBODY  ADVISES  FARMER. 

No  other  class  has  had  so  much  gratu- 
itous advice  and  assistance  as  the  farmer 
has  had.  His  business  is  fundamental 
to  the  welfare  of  everybody,  so  every- 
body feels  free  to  take  a  hand  in  help- 
ing him  run  his  business.  Fortunately, 
the  farmer  has  had  his  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  earth  and  has  not  been 
very  quick  to  heed  the  many  suggestions 
offered  concerning  the  way  in  which  he 
should  cultivate  his  soil,  feed  his  stock, 
or  manage  his  business. 

We  are  all  interested  in  keeping  the 
farmers  on  the  farm  and  view  with 
alarm  their  coming  to  town  to  live.  It 
does  not  occur  to  us  that  if  the  farm 
possesses  so  many  advantages  over  the 
city  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  to 
make  a  career,  our  first  duty  is  to  our 
children  and  that  we  should  be  bringing 
them  up  with  a  desire  to  live  in  the 
country  and  to  till  the  soil.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  We  think  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  the  schools  as 
entirely  for  the  farmer's  children,  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the 
farmer's  children  on  the  farm. 

CLASS  EDUCATION  UNDEMOCRATIC. 

The  primary  purpose  of  teaching  agri- 
culture is  to  create  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  this  fundamental  industry.  Hu- 
man interest  is  the  most  difficult  and 
costly  thing  to  obtain  and  is  our  most 
precious  asset  once  it  is  acquired.  Teach- 
ing agriculture  broadens  the  vision  of 
the  child  whether  in  the  town  or  the 
country,  and  widens  its  range  of  choice 
of  occupation. 

In  a  democracy  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  is  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  child,  and  this 
right  must  not  be  abridged. 

If  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
sought  to  make  blacksmiths  of  the  sons 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  to  induce  the 
eon9  of  the  bank  director  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  father,  the  coun- 
try would  be  shaken  with  protest  be- 
cause the  public  school — the  most  power- 
ful agency  left  us  with  which  to  promote 
democracy — was  being  employed  to  de- 
stroy democracy. 

The  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  the 
country  is  entitled  to  as  much  freedom 
of  choice  of  occupation  as  the  boy  or 
girl  brought  up  in  town,  and  is  entitled 
to  as  substantial  help  from  the  public 
schools  in  making  an  intelligent  choice. 

The  city  children  should  be  taught 
about  the  country,  its  opportunities,  its 
beauties,  its  profits,  and  its  advantages, 
as  well  as  about  its  limitations  and  its 
labors.  They  need  to  be  taught  not 
alone  of  the  sweats  and  toils  of  the  farm 
but  that  the  chances  for  moderate  suc- 
cess, which  is  as  much  success  as  the 
average  may  hope  to  attain,  are  best  in 
the  country  and  that  the  country  is  the 
place  in  which  human  life  may  flower 
into  splendid  physique,  strong  mind,  and 
sound  morals. 

Formerly  the  difference  between  the 
city  and  country  were  much  exagger- 
ated. The  young  people  of  the  country 
were  taught  in  their  homes,  in  the  school, 
and  through  the  literature  placed  in  their 
hands,  largely  to  overestimate  the  ad- 
vantages of  city  life,  and  they  were  not 
taught  correctly  to  comprehend  its  dis- 
advantages. 

The  trend  cityward,  therefore,  has 
been  partly  due  to  the  half  education 
which  prevailed  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  which  gave  farm  boys  and  girls 
glimpses  of  a  more  attractive  city  life 
than  really  existed,  and  did  not  teach 
them  the  true  attractiveness  of  country 
life  and  how  they  might  attain  their 
ideals  in  the  country. 

MUST  IMPROVE  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Of  even  greater  importance,  we  are 
now  seeking,  through  a  more  extensive 
and  more  practical  education,  to  improve 


By  H.  J.  WATERS,  Betore  Pan-Amerifian  Congress 


THIS  NEW  SOHOOLHOUSE  IN  JACKSON  COUNTY  HAS  A  FUR- 
NACE AND  A  PLAY  ROOM  IN  THE  BASEMENT,  AND  A  WORK 
ROOM  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR  SHUT  OFF  BY  FOLDING  DOORS 


conditions  in  the  country,  that  the  coun- 
try may  successfully  compete  with  the 
city. 

The  plan  clearly  recognizes  the  ele- 
mentary principle  that  people  will 
quickly  discover  superior  opportunities 
for  securing  an  income  and  for  procur- 
ing the  satisfactions  of  life.  Therefore, 
if  the  rural  community  does  not  afford 
the  kind  of  life  that  ought  to  attract  a 
part  of  the  best  of  the  city  children,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  hold  a 
fair  share  of  the  best  of  the  country 
children.  The  fundamental  remedy  then, 
must  be  sought  in  the  life  itself.  Alter- 
ing our  attitude  toward  rural  life  can 
have  little  effect  when  applied  as  a  sole 
remedy.  Thjs  has  been  the  primary 
weakness  of  all  previous  attempts  to 
hold  a  proper  proportion  of  the  best 
people  on  the  land  and  every  such  at- 
tempt has  failed.  Such  a  remedy  can 
only  be  effective  when  the  conditions  on 
the  farm  have  been  such  as  successfully 
to  compete  with  those  of  the  city. 

If  farming  offered  as  good  business 
opportunities  as  may  be  found  in  the 
city  and  if  the  country  afforded  as  good 
social,  school  and  church  facilities  as 
the  city  does,  there  would  be  no  com- 
plaint of  too  few  people  on  the  land. 

ALL  NEED  AGRICULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  system  of  agricultural  education  to 
be  entirely  successful,  therefore,  must 
reach  all  the  people,  for  interest  in  agri- 
culture must  be  made  universal. 

It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of  rural  to 
urban  population  has  declined  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  within  recent 
years,  yet  the  dependence  of  everybody 
on  the  products  of  the  soil  has  greatly 
increased. 

Manufacturing  has  recently  gained 
rapidly  in  importance.  Manufacturing 
has  become  a  city  industry,  but  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  farm  for  raw  ma- 
terial was  never  so  great  as  now.  If 
the  farmer  refused  to  make  his  contri- 
bution to  manufacturing,  nine-tenths  of 
the  factories  of  the  United  States  would 
close  their  doors. 

In  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  Pan-American 
countries,  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
manufacturing,  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
is  derived  from  the  seas;  five  per  cent 
from  the  forest,  thirteen  per  cent  from 
the  mines,  and  eighty-one  per  cent  from 
the  farm.  The  children  of  the  man  who 
answers  the  call  of  the  factory  whistle 
should  be  taught  that  not  only  the 
clothes  which  their  father  wears,  and 
the  food  contained  in  his  dinner  pail, 
but  also  the  materials  which  provide  him 
a  chance  to  work  and  afford  the  family 
a  living,  come  from  the  farm. 

The  children  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  transportation  should  understand  that 
it  is  the  soil-produced  material  which 
affords  them  nine-tenths  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  merchants  should  realize  that 
nearly  all  the  goods  they  buy  and  sell 
come  originally  from  the  farm. 

The  children  of  the  banker  ought  to 
know  that  a  large  part  of  the  value  rep- 
resented by  every  dollar  which  reaches 
the  bank  vault  was  produced  in  the 
country  and  that  in  the  long  run  it 


makes  as  much  difference  to  them  as  it 
does  to  the  children  of  the  country  how 
much  of  each  dollar  remains  in  the  coun- 
try with  which  to  build  the  right  sort 
of  family  life. 

The  city  children  ought  to  understand 
that  though  the  farmer  has  undertaken 
the  most  important  task  of  any  man, 
that  of  providing  the  world  with  its 
food,  clothing,  and  the  raw  material  for 
its  industries,  he  never  has  and  probably 
never  will  have  much  to  say  regarding 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  dis- 
charge that  task,  and  these  children 
should  understand  that  the  way  in  which 
society  determines  these  conditions  will 
in  turn  determine  the  standing  and 
progress  of  both  city  and  country.  They 
should  appreciate  the  limitations  of  farm 
production  and  realize  that  conditions 
which  they  impose  that  are  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  people,  will 
not  in  the  end  be  for  their  own  best  in- 
terest. They  should  early  learn  that  no 
civilization  has  withstood  the  effect  of 
the  decay  of  its  rural  people. 

Occasionally  a  nation  may  be  so  sit- 
uated as  to  support  itself  with  commer- 
cial and  transportation  enterprises  alone, 
but  the  exceptions  will  always  be  few 
to  the  law  that  a  people  which  forgets 
agriculture  cannot  long  survive. 

No  system  of  agricultural  education, 
therefore,  can  be  broad  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  modern  civilization  that 
does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  in- 
terest in  agriculture  is  not  limited  to 
those  who  till  the  soil,  but  ought  to  be 
universal. 

It  must  embrace  research  as  well  as 
instruction. 

It  must  reach  as  high  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  as  does  any  other  kind 
of  education,  for  how  else  may  the  dig- 
nity of  agriculture  be  maintained?  And 
it  should  extend  as  low  as  is  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the 
grades  and  of  the  humblest  farmer  of 
the  land.    It  must  be  national  in  scope. 

It  is  a  narrow  view  which  limits  the 
scope  of  agricultural  education  to  the 
field  covered  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country. 

FEW  CAN  GET  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  people  of 
any  country  ever  attend  institutions  of 
college  grade  and,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  only  a  part  of  these  will  study 
agriculture.  Therefore,  all  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  which  any  country  will 
find  it  profitable  to  support  when  work- 
ing diligently  and  efficiently,  will  not  be 
able  to  train  more -than  the  leaders  in 
agriculture. 

The  facilities  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  country  must  be  employed  and  the 
United  States,  at  least,  needs  more  high 
high  schools,  especially  rural  high 
schools.  A  good  high  school  should  be 
within  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  land. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  solved 
when  agriculture  is  successfully  taught 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  a  country,  for 
comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  to 
farm  will  attend  a  high  school.  Indeed, 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States 
leave  school  and  enter  life's  occupation 


before  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
before  they  reach  the  high  school. 

Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  our  farmers 
have  gone  directly  to  their  occupation 
from  the  rural  school.  To  reach  them 
with  instruction  that  will  make  them 
better  citizens  and  more  successful  hus- 
bandmen and  business  men,  means  that 
we  must  teach  agriculture  into  this 
school. 

AGRICULTURE  LAST  SUBJECT  INTRODUCED. 

Although  agriculture  was  man's  first 
organized  occupation  and  has  been  his 
chief  occupation  in  every  age  since,  it 
has  been  the  last  subject  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  study  of  our 
schools. 

The  early  attempts  at  teaching  this 
subject  in  America  were  failures,  prin- 
cipally because  the  man  on  the  farm 
knew  more  about  farming  than  did  the 
teacher.  This  quickly  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, research  institutions  in  which  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  was 
studied,  where  the  reasons  of  the  most 
successful  farm  practices  were  discov- 
ered, and  where  new  and  improved  prac- 
tices were  devised.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  education,  a  de- 
liberate attempt  was  made,  through  a 
well  co-ordinated  system  of  scientific 
research,  to  create  a  body  of  knowledge 
in  relation  to  a  subject  which  it  was 
deemed  important  to  teach,  but  about 
which  so  little  of  a  definite  nature  was 
known  that  it  could  not  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully. 

It  is  true  that  scientific  research  has 
been  a  part  of  the  activity  of  most  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  for  a  long 
time,  but  there  has  not  been  before  an 
organized,  co-ordinated  and  compulsory 
system  of  research  as  a  definite  part  of 
a  great  educational  program. 

The  success  of  the  investigations  in 
agriculture  in  this  country  has  been  a 
wonderful  stimulus  to  the  research  ac- 
tivity in  other  lines. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  first 
result  of  this  suddenly  stimulated  activ- 
ity in  research  was  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be 
absorbed  by  the  farmers  and  adapted 
into  their  practices.  A  way  had  to  be 
devised  by  which  to  get  the  man  on  the 
soil,  who  is  largely  muscle-minded  and 
eye-minded,  to  adopt  these  new  methods. 
As  a  result,  a  system  of  extension  teach- 
ing through  farmers'  institutes,  press  ar- 
ticles, and  farm  demonstrations,  grew 
up.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  years, 
indeed,  since  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
congress  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment joined  with  the  states  through  the 
agricultural  colleges,  that  the  effort  to 
carry  this  knowledge  to  the  people  has 
become  general  and  effective. 

Thus,  new  as  is  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural instruction,  and  halting  as  was 
its  progress  at  the  outset,  it  has  already 
marked  two  distinct  and  important  de- 
partures from  educational  traditions — 
one  in  the  organized  system  of  research 
through  which  a  body  of  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  subject  was  created,  and 
the  other  an  organized  system  of  ex- 
tension or  continuation  teaching  through 
which  parents  as  well  as  pupils  were 
reached  with  this  new-found  knowledge. 
Both  of  these  departures  have  already 
exerted  a  large  influence  upon  general 
education,  thought  and  practice. 

ACRICULTURE  TAUGHT  SUCCESSFULLY. 

Now  agriculture  is  successfully  taught 
because  there  is  something  to  teach  and 
because  teachers  have  been  trained  to 
teach  it.  Young  men  are  as  well  pre- 
pared at  college  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  farming  as  they  are  at  college 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  or  medi- 
cine, or  journalism,  and  the  farmer  has 
as  much  respect  for  the  college  trained 
farmer  as  he  has  for  the  college  trained 
lawyer  or  doctor. 

There  is  no  reason  why  agriculture 
may  not  now  become  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  inspiring  and  the  most  ed- 
ucative subject  in  the  school  course — 
which  means  that  it  may  be  the  most 
successfully  taught  subject  in  the  school. 

A  system  of  agricultural  instruction, 
to  be  truly  successful,  should  reach  all 
the  people,  for  interest  in  agriculture 
must  be  made  universal.  We  think  of 
the  three  great  basic  industries  as  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  farming.  Trans- 
portation and  commerce  must  rest  solely 
upon  these  industries.  Mining  as  com- 
pared with  manufacturing  and  farming, 
employs  but  a  small  fraction  of  those 
engaged  in  the  gainful  occupations,  and 
its  output  represents  a  value  less  than 
that  of  a  single  farm  crop  or  than  that 
of  the  output  of  a  single  manufacturing 
industry. 
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CONTROLLING  ORCHARD  PESTS 

Growing  Sound  Fruit   is  Not  Difficult  if  Correct  Methods  are  Practiced 


IN  Kansas  the  most  common  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  with  which 
orchardists  have  to  contend  are  San 
Jose  scale,  codling  moth,  curculio,  can- 
ker worm,  apple  leaf  skeletonizer,  apple 
scab,  apple  blotch,  bitter  rot,  black#rot, 
and  apple  rust.  There  are  others,  but 
in  carrying  out  the  following  spraying 
schedule  they  will  usually  be  controlled. 

To  control  San  Jose  scale  a  dormant 
spray  should  be  applied,  using  commer- 
cial or  home-made  lime  sulphur  before 
the  buds  open.  Lime-sulphur  is  used  as 
a  contact  insecticide  in  dormant  spray- 
ing and  is  used  in  the  summer  spraying 
as  a  fungicide.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  used 
in  the  summer  spraying  as  a  stomach 
poison.  It  may  be  procured  in  either 
the  paste  form  or  as  a  powdered  arse- 
nate^ ^-Whenever  arsenate  of  lead  is  men- 
tioned in  this  schedule  it  is  the  paste 
form  which  is  being  spoken  of,  but  the 
powdered  form  may  be  substituted  for 
it  any  place.  Only  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  powdered  form  by  weight  should 
be  used,  as  the  powdered  arsenate  does 
not  contain  the  large  amount  of  water 
that  the  paste  does. 

The  first  summer  spray  should  be  ap- 
plied just  before  the  blossoms  open  and 
should  consist  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  one  and  a  half  gallons  of 
lime  sulphur  to  every  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  a  very  valuable' spray  for 
controlling  the  spring  canker  worm,  the 
plum  curculio,  and  the  apple  scab.  It 
will  also  control  apple  rust. 

The  second  spray  is  applied  when  the 
blossoms  are  one-half  to  two-thirds  off 
the  tree.  The  composition  of  this  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  first.  The  object 
of  this  spray  is  to  fill  the  calyx  cups 
with  poison  before  they  close  so  that 
when  the  young  codling  moth  attempts 
to  enter  the  calyx  end  of  the  apple,  as 
most  of  this  brood  do,  they  will  find 
the  poison  waiting  for  them  and  their 
entrance  will  thus  be  checked.  This 
spray  continues  to  aid  in  controlling  the 
curculio  and  apple  scab  as  well  as  black 
rot  and  rust. 

The  third  spray  is  applied  about  three 
Weeks  after  the  Blossoms  have  fallen. 
At  this  time  the  codling  moths  are  just 
hatching  and  since  they  take  their  first 
meal  from  the  leaves  it  is  desirable  that 
these  leaves  have  a  good  coating  of  poi- 
son. It  is  at  this  time  that  the  spores 
of  the  apple  blotch  are  liberated  and 
should  be  combated.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully handle  the  apple  blotch  it  is 
necessary  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture,  as 
lime  sulphur  will  not  control  this  dis- 
ease. The  same  amount  of  arsenate  of 
lead  is  used  in  this  spray,  but  Bordeaux 
mixture  3:4:50  is  used  instead  of  the 
lime  sulphur.  The  control  of  black  rot 
and  rust  as  well  as  curculio  is  also  con- 
tinued by  this  spray. 

If  blotch  is  very  bad  in  the  orchard  it 
will  be  well  to  apply,  three  weeks  later, 
another  spray  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  one  mentioned  above. 

The  spray  for  the  second  brood  of 
codling  moth  should  be  applied  about 
ten  weeks  after  the  blossom-fall  spray. 
If  blotch  is  present  or  if  bitter  rot  is 
expected,  Bordeaux  mixture  3:4:50 
should  be  added  to  the  arsenate  of  lead, 
but  if  it  is  not  present,  this  spray  should 
consist  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water.  In 
Kansas  the  codling  moth  is  either  three- 
brooded  or  else  there  is  a  continuation 
of  breeding  throughout  the  whole  sum- 
mer, as  they  do  an  immense  amount  of 
damage  to  the  fruit  late  in  the  season. 
To  prevent  such  damage  another  spray 
should  be  applied  shortly  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  consisting  of  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  3:4:50 
Bordeaux  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
This  will  not  only  control  the  codling 
moth,  but  will  take  care  of  the  blotch 
and  bitter  rot. 

Spraying  is  not  the  only  work  which 
may  be  advantageously  carried  on  in  an 
orchard,  the  young  watersprouts  may  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  first  appear,  the  ap- 
ples may  be  thinned  wherever  they  are 
found  to  be  too  thick  and  summer  prun- 
ing- may  also  be  practiced.  If  the  trees 
are  making  too  much  wood  growth  and 
are  not  bearing  enough  fruit,  this  condi- 
tion may  be  changed  by  checking  this 
excessive  wood  growth  by  doing  the 
pruning  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  some  of  the  buds  which  ordinarily 
would  be  leaf  buds  over  into  fruit  buds. 

The  problems  mentioned  are  by  no 
means  all  with  which  the  orchardist  will 
have  to  deal,  as  new  ones  are  constantly 
appearing  which  will  have  to  be  dealt 
SVith  as  they  come  up. 
Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  put  these 


principles  into  practice,  can  best  be 
shown  by  giving  the  stories  of  a  few  of 
the  orchards  where  these  methods  have 
been  used. 

(George  W.  Kinkead,  of  Troy,  Kan., 
purchased  a  farm  two  miles  north  of 
town  which  had  about  forty  acres  of 
orchard  on  it.  This  orchard  was  a  good 
example  of  what  neglect  would  do  to 
an  orchard.  The  trees  were  gi-owing  up 
as  veritable  brush  shapes,  and  were  so 
dense  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  sunlight  to  penetrate  to  the  fruit. 
It  had  been  a  breeding  ground  for  fun- 
gous diseases  and  insect  pests  for  so  long 
that  it  had  actually  become  impossible 
for  it  to  grow  merchantable  fruit.  Mr. 
Kinkead  headed  back  all  of  the  tall  trees 
and  opened  up  all  of  them  so  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  sunlight  to  enter  and 
color  the  fruit.  During  the  summer  he 
applied  five  sprays  to  this  orchard.  In 
1912  the  apples  were  so  injured  by  the 
different  pests  that  they  all  fell  off. 
In  1913  there  were  not  enough  apples 
produced  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  in  1914, 
after  the  orchard  was  taken  care  of,  it 
produced  9,558  bushels. 

The  story  of  what  E.  V.  Wakeman, 
of  Wathena,  has  done  in  his  orchard  is 
not  only  an  interesting  but  also  a  help- 
ful one.  Mr.  Wakeman  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  good  orcharding  in  Doniphan 
County,  but  even  though  he  practiced 
the  things  that  he  believed  would  even- 
tually put  his  orchard  on  a  paying  basis, 
he  had  to  wait  three  years  before  he  ac- 
complished his  purpose.  In  1911  he  used 
a  rather  poor  spraying  outfit  in  his 
work,  and  as  it  was  a  bad  apple  year  all 
around,  all  that  he  received  from  his 
crop  was  $452.50.  In  1912  he  purchased 
a  power  sprayer  of  good  capacity,  and 
thus  was  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  he  believed  it  should  be.  Everything 
was  going  well  with  him  and  his  apples 
were  in  good  condition  when  a  severe 
hail  storm  came  along  in  June  and  did 
an  immense  amount  of  damage,  not  only 
to  the  fruit,  but  to  the  tree3  also.  There 
were,  however,  1,106  bushels  of  apples 
that  were  not  so  badly  damaged  but 
what  they  could  be  sold,  netting 
$1,026.50.  During  the  summer  of  1913 
this  orchard,  which  was  still  suffering 


from  the  hail  storm  of  1913,  was  severely 
attacked  by  twig  blight,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  summer  of  1913 
was  extremely  hot  and  dry,  caused  it  to 
have  another  "off  year."  It  yielded  only 
432  bushels,  which  were  sold  for  $360. 
It  was  about  time  for  Mr.  Wakeman  to 
lose  hope  and  give  up  the  task  of  trying 
to  raise  a  large  apple  crop,  but  instead 
of  being  discouraged,  he  went  at  the 
work  all  the  harder  in  1914.  He  con- 
tinued his  pruning,  put  on  the  full  num- 
ber of  sprays  and  cultivated  his  orchard 
to  conserve  the  moisture.  The  result  of 
sticking  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  losing 
game  was  that  in  1914  he  sold  5,351 
bushels  of  apples  for  $2,980.85.  Five 
acres  of  this  orchard,  on  which  were 
239  trees,  netted  him  $1,492,  which 
makes  $298  an  acre  net  profit,  or  $6.24 
a  tree. 

Clarence  Meidinger,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Wakeman,  did  not  believe  in  spraying, 
but  after  Mr.  Wakeman  sprayed  two 
rows  of  his  orchard  for  him  he  changed 
his  opinion  when  he  saw  the  difference 
between  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  por- 
tions of  his  orchard  when  it  came  to 
gathering  the  fruit  from  each  portion. 
In  1912  Mr.  Meidinger  sold  his  crop  for 
$350,  in  1913  he  sold  it  for  $500.  Dur- 
ing that  year  he  put  on  some  of  the 
sprays  but  not  the  full  number,  however, 
there  was  an  increase  in  his-  output.  In 
1914  he  sprayed  his  orchard  six  times, 
and  was  rewarded  accordingly  for  his 
increased  expense.  His  apples  were  sold 
for  $3,150  on  the  trees,  which  was  a  very 
good  price  to  get  for  the  yield  from  640 
trees  in  a  year  when  the  market  price 
for  apples  was  at  its  lowest. 

During  the  winter  of  1913  L.  A.  Libel, 
of  Wathena,  bought  a  farm  with  a  small 
orchard  on  it  and  was  told  by  the  previ- 
ous owner  he  had  secured  a  fine  piece  of 
ground  but  that  he  would  advise  him 
not  to  waste  any  money  on  the  orchard, 
as  it  would  not  be  worth  while.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Libel  knew  what  results  other 
people  were  getting  from  orchards  that 
were  taken  care  of,  so  he  decided  to  try 
the  same  methods  in  his  orchard.  There 
were  only  550  trees  in  all  and  part  of 
these  were  Jonathans,  and  did  not  bear 
at  all  this  year,  leaving  about  350  trees 


from  which  the  crop  was  to  be  gathered. 
These  trees  produced  3,000  bushels. 

Dori  Hale,  of  Troy,  Kan.,  has  an 
orchard  of  about  ten  acres  from  which 
previous  to  1914  he  had  received  prac- 
tically no  returns.  During  the  winter 
of  1913-14  he  began  to  give  his  trees 
some  care,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1914  he  sprayed  his  orchard  five  times. 
In  1913  there  were  as  many  apples  in 
his  orchard  as  there  were  in  1914,  but  as 
they  were  not  sprayed,  they  were  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  he  only  received 
$200  for  the  entire  crop.  In  1914  he 
harvested  seven  carloads,  or  3,500 
bushels,  and  sold  them  for  $2,000.  Mr. 
Hale  estimated  his  expenses  for  all  the 
work  he  has  done  this  year  at  $200. 
This  expenditure  brought  a  return  of 
$1,800  over  the  receipts  of  the  year  be- 
fore. This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  poor  condition  of  the  apple 
market  in  1914  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  prices  paid  for  apples  that 
year  was  much  less  than  the  year  before. 


Hardy  Shrubs. 

Farmers  are  busy  people  and  many  do 
not  find  time  to  plant  shrubs  to  orna- 
ment their  premises.  Why  not  try  to 
make  your  surroundings  beautiful  and 
attractive?  It  can  be  done  with  little 
outlay  of  time  and  money. 

Most  of  the  hardy  shrubs  can  be 
bought  for  about  ten  cents  for  mailing 
size,  the  larger  sizes — two  to  three  feet 
high — for  about  twenty-five  cents  each, 
or  even  less  if  ordered  with  other 
nursery  stock. 

Plant  all  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  very 
early  in  the  spring  and  about  two  inches 
deeper  than  they  were  growing  in  the 
nursery  row.  Cut  their  tops  back  con- 
siderably at  planting  time  and  restrict 
their  growth  to  a  few  strong  shoots  or 
train  to  the  tree  shape,  as  you  desire. 

Some  pleasant  day  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  go  over  your  shrubs  and 
cut  out  all  of  the  dead  wood  and  remove 
all  of  the  unsightly  branches.  Thin  out 
the  clumps  so  that  the  sun  can  easily 
penetrate  all  parts  of  your  shrubs.  Most 
of  the  thrifty  shrubs  should  have  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  their  growth  re- 
moved annually. 

The  hardiest  shrubs  for  our  climate 
are:  Lilacs,  of  which  the  Persian  varie- 
ties are  best  bloomers;  plant  them  with 
other  shrubs  in  the  corners  of  your  yard 
or  any  place  where  stock  cannot  trample 
them,  and  you  will  have  a  wealth  of 
flowers  and  perfume  in  the  early  spring; 
do  not  let  the  bushes  spread  too  much 
and  do  not  cut  the  tops  back  except  just 
after  they  are  through  blooming.  Sweet 
syringa-Philadelphus;  Japan  quince — 
Cydonia  Japonica;  Tamarix;  Bush 
honeysuckle — Lonicera;  Snowball;  Flow- 
ering almonds;  Forsythia;  Spireas,  es- 
pecially Spirea  Van  Houtti  for  early 
blossoms,  Rosea  Collosse  and  Anthony 
Waterer  for  summer,  and  Blue-  Spirea 
for  fall  blossoms;  Hydrangea;  Pini- 
culatta  and  Hydrangea  Arboressence 
Grandiflora. 

The  summer  and  fall-blooming  spireas 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground  when  planted,  and  should 
have  about  three-fourths  of  the  new 
growth  cut  back  every  winter.  They  all 
bloom  late  in  the  season  and  the  best 
blossoms  are  always  at  the  tips  of  the 
strongest  young  shoots.  The  other 
spireas  and  almonds  need  but  little  prun- 
ing except  occasionally  to  thin  them  by 
cutting  out  the  weaker  shoots  at  the 
ground. 

Do  not  forget  the  Altheas — the  best 
shrubs  of  all  for  fall  flowers.  Thin  the 
clumps  and  cut  the  tops  back  severely 
every  winter  unless  you  wish  to  grow 
them  in  the  tree  form. 

Hybiscus  or  Mallows,  while  not  shrubs, 
are  very  hardy  and  can  be  planted 
among  the  shrubs.  They  grow  four  feet 
high  and  produce  many  very  large  flow- 
ers during  the  hottest  weather. — W.  L. 
Lux,  Shawnee  County. 


"Fruit  growers  have  realized  for  some 
time  that  there  are  no  profits  in  a  one- 
line  system  of  farming,  and  almost  all 
the  really  successful  growers  have  been 
gradually  working  into  some  additional 
line,"  says  George  O.  Greene,  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College.  "The  man  who 
previously  grew  apples  alone  is  putting 
in  cherries  or  strawberries,  or  some  other 
line  of  fruit  in  order  that  he  may  make 
his  factory  work  more  months  "in  the 
year  than  previously.  Some  growers  are 
even  taking  care  of  their  by-products  in 
order  that  they  may  have  an  income  in 
the  slack  months." 
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Something  For 
Every  Farm — 
Overflow  Items 
From  Other 
Departments 


A READER  asks  that  we  print  more 
reports  from  farmers  who  have 
actually  tried  such  new  crops  as 
Bermuda  grass,  Sudan  grass,  sweet 
clover  and  others.  He  seems  to  have  the 
idea  that  some  of  these  newer  crops  are 
unduly  exploited  before  their  true  value 
is  known. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer  to  be  conservative  in  advo- 
cating new  and  untried  crops.  We  have 
endeavored  to  get  first-hand  information 
and  always  give  the  preference  to  letters 
coming  from  farmers  who  are  actually 
trying  new  crops  under  field  conditions. 

This  correspondent  says  he  is  hearing 
enthusiastic  reports  of  Egyptian  wheat 
or  California  rice  corn,  being  told  that  it 
will  make  more  tons  and  better  feed 
than  kafir.  There  should  be  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  Kansas  Farmer  read- 
ers as  to  the  attitude  of  this  paper  on 
Egyptian  wheat,  as  it  is  called.  It  be- 
longs to  the  durra  group  >of  the 
sorghums.  It  does  not  equal  either  kafir 
or  cane  in  forage  value,  and  the  seed 
shatters  so  readily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  kafir  as  a  grain  crop. 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
farmers,  and  will  give  the  fullest  pub- 
licity to  reports  of  actual  results  with 
any  of  these  new  crops.  Sudan  grass  is 
one  of  the  new  crops  which  has  given 
great  promise,  and  we  are  now  gather- 
ing all  the  information  we  can  concern- 
ing this  grass. 

The  Home  Orchard. 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been 
to  neglect  the  orchard  on  the  general 
farm.  On  many  farms  almost  the  entire 
supply  of  fruit  is  purchased,  and  this 
means  that  the  families  of  even  well-to- 
do  farmers  do  not  have  as  much  fruit  as 
they  should.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
large  orchard  to  supply  the  family  needs 
providing  it  is  cared  for  properly,  and  the 
small  orchard  can  be  given  proper  care 
even  on  the  farm  devoted  to  general 
crops. 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  learning  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  This  informa- 
tion can  easily  be  obtained.  In  Kansas 
Farmer  will  be  found  full  instructions 
on  keeping  trees  free  from  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  also  how  to  prune  and 
cultivate. 

Many  may  argue  that  fruit  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown. 
The  facts  are,  however,  that  those  who 
so  argue  seldom  have  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  fruit  for  the  family  through  the 
year.  They  simply  do  not  buy  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do 
so,  and  it  represents  an  actual  cash  ex- 
penditure. 

If  on  every  farm  such  orchard  were 
maintained  as  is  suggested  in  the  plan 
shown  on  this  page,  the  fruit  production 
of  the  state  would  be  greatly  increased 
and  the  families  on  the  farms  would  con- 
sume much  more  than  they  now  do.  It 
would  represent  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  living  as  well  as  tending  to 
greater  healthfulness.  There  are  other 
varieties  than  those  suggested  in  the 
plan,  that  will  do  well  in  Kansas,  but 
these  are  thoroughly  reliable,  of  good 
quality,  and  have  been  succeeding  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  They  are  all,  to 
some  extent,  resistant  to  the  diseases 
most  common  to  Kansas  orchards. 

We  hope  that  many  will  make  their 
plans  at  once  to  put  otit  an  acre  orchard 
the  coming  spring,  and  thus  get  ready 
to  grow  fruit  for  home  consumption  in- 
stead of  going  without  it  or  buying  it 
from  the  store. 


Working  Young  Horse. 

P.  L.,  Dickinson  County,  asks  if  he! 
can  work  a  two-year-old  colt  in  putting 
in  his  crops  this  spring,  without  injury 
to  its  future  growth  and  development. 
The  colt  is  of  draft  breeding  and  is  well 
developed  for  his  age. 

The  big,  well  developed,  two-year-old 
colt  will  be  all  the  better  for  doing  a 
moderate  amount  of  work.  Such  colt 
should  not  be  expected  to  take  the  place 
of  a  mature  horse.    We  have  known  of 
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cases  where  the  colts  have  been  put  in 
and  made  to  do  a  full  season's  work  and 
the  result  has  always  been  harmful.  The 
colt  must  have  a  chance  to  grow,  and  if 
it  is  put  in  the  harness  in  the  spring  and 
kept  going  every  day,  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  certain  to  be  checked. 

In  working  a  colt,  it  should  be  hitched 
with  a  strong  horse  and  should  be  given 
the  advantage  on  the  double-tree.  If 
there  are  to  be  any  specially  heavy  pulls, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  stay  chain  on 
the  double-tree  so  that  the  mature  horse 
can  take  the  heavy  end  of  the  load  under 
such  circumstances.  In  beginning  to 
work  a  colt,  it  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
harness  all  day  at  first.  It  involves  a 
little  inconvenience  to  use  colts,  but 
where  horse  power  is  short,  enough  work 
can  be  done  by  the  colts  to  pay  for  their 
keep  from  the  time  they  are  two  years 
old  until  maturity.  They  should  be  fed 
most  liberally  during  this  period. 


Market  for  Capons. 

C.  J.  W.,  Osborne  County,  asks  where 
capons  can  be  marketed,  and  whether  or 
not  the  shipper  must  furnish  the  coops. 

George  Beuoy  writes  as  follows  in 
answer  to  this  inquiry: 

"The  capons  of  which  I  made  mention 
in  Kansas  Farmer  in  a  recent  article, 
were  sold  to  the  Richard  Butler  Produce 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  firm 
buys  more  live  capons  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
number  of  capon  buyers  doing  business 
in  Kansas.  The  Seymour  Packing  Com- 
pany, having  its  main  office  in  Topeka, 
is  a  large  buyer.  This  concern  has 
branch  houses  at  Solomon  and  Winfield. 
This  firm  has  announced  that  at  any 
point  near  their  stations  where  enough 
capons  can  be  located  to  make  it  worth 
while,  they  will  send  a  wagon  at  their 
own  expense  to  gather  them.  The  seller 
of  capons  would  be  expected  to  furnish 
his  own  coops  as  in  marketing  other 
kinds  of  poultry.  The  coops  are  re- 
turned by  the  express  company  at  a. 
uniform  charge  of  fifteen  cents." 


irons  are  4  inches  apart  and  6  inches 
long,  2  inches  being  turned  down  for  the 
rivet  which  passes  through  the  axle. 
This  leaves  these  irons  projecting  4 
inches  from  the  axle.  The  irons  from 
galvanized  roofing  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  are  also  useful  to  strip  the 
lid  and  sides  of  the  box  to  prevent  them 
from  splitting.  The  box  is  made  of  4 
planks,  2  pieces  I"xl4"x8'  for  the  front 
and  back,  and  2  pieces  l"xl2x"8'  for  lid 
and  bottom.  The  lid  should  be  put  on 
with  three  12-inch  strap  hinges,  and 
stripped  with  iron  to  prevent  warping. 
The  ends  of  the  box  are  made  of  4-ineh 
blocks  which  support  the  axle.  The  axle 
hole  should  be  made  5J  inches  from  the 
bottom — outside  measurements — so  as  to 
allow  the  revolving  iron  inside  the  box 
to  come  within  \  inch  of  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  plank  should  have  through 
the  middle,  holes  2J  inches  in  diameter 
and  4  inches  apart,  through  which  the 
lime  passes.  Directly  over  this  lay  a 
thin  piece  of  strap  iron  4  inches  wide 
and  7  feet  long,  having  holes  2£  inches 
in  diameter  and  4  inches  apart.  By 
means  of  a  lever  at  the  end  or  back  of 
the  box,  this  piece  of  strap  iron  can  be 
slid  endways  2J  inches  to  throw  it  in 
and  out  of  gear.  To  hold  this  iron  in 
place  and  to  conduct  the  lime  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  box,  use  2  boards  I"x6"x7'  set 
on  edge  and  leaning  back  against  the 
sides  of  the  box.  Old  wagon  tires  are 
used  to  make  the  hounds.  Bolt  them  to 
the  tongue  4  feet  in  front  of  the  box, 
giving  them  a  half  twist,  and  bolting 
the  opposite  end  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  12  inches  from  the  ends.  Bolt  to  the 
tongue  and  hounds  8  inches  in  front  of 
the  box,  a  double-tree.  Such  spreader 
should  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $8  to  $10." 


believe  that  not  enough  consideration  is 
given  to  this  matter  of  cultivating  our 
pastures.  Probably  many  have  noticed 
the  effect  where  the  harrow  has  been 
pulled  out  on  a  piece  of  grass  land  in 
turning  at  the  ends  of  cultivated  fields. 
The  grass  on  such  turning  row  is  almost 
sure  to  show  a  ranker  growth  than  the 
rest  of  the  meadow  that  has  not  been 
scratched  up  by  the  harrow.  The  open- 
ing up  of  the  sod  lets  in  the  sunlight 
and  air  and  this  always  has  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  plant  growth.  A  good 
harrowing  with  a  spike  tooth — or  better, 
spring  tooth — harrow,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  meadow  or  pasture.  It 
should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  when 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition  to 
work.  It  would  be  a  positive  injury  to 
harrow  even  a  pasture  when  the  surface 
is  in  a  muddy  condition. 

Some  grass  and  clover  seed  should  be 
scattered  in  the  thin  patches  when  the 
harrowing  is  being  done,  or  before. 


Method  of  Spreading  Lime. 

R.  T.  L.,  Linn  County,  asks  how  best 
to  spread  ground  limestone,  and  also 
how  finely  it  should  be  ground. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made 
indicate  that  the  more  finely  limestone 
is  pulverized,  the  more  effective  it  be- 
comes. Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  to  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  this  point  would  enter  into  its  value 
as  a  means  of  soil  improvement.  The 
coarser  ground  stone  will  be  much  more 
slow  in  its  action. 

Ground  limestone  may  be  spread  with 
a  manure  spreader  by  putting  straw  or 
litter  in  the  bottom  of  the  spreader.  It 
can  also  be  spread  directly  from  a 
wagon-box  by  means  of  shovels,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  do  it  uniformly  by  this 
method.  In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  a 
home-made  lime  spreader  used  by  C.  C. 
Hardman  of  West  Virginia,  is  described 
as  follows: 

"Use  a  pair  of  mowing  machine  wheels 
with  the  ratchets  in  them,  and  fit  in 
the  wheels  an  axle  made  of  a  piece  of 
gas  pipe  8  feet  long.  This  axle  revolves 
m  the  box  and  must  have  irons  rivited 
to  it  to  keep  the  lime  stirred  up.  These 


Plant  Windbreaks. 

E.  C.  B.,  Lyon  County,  asks  if  ever- 
greens can  be  grown  successfully  in  that 
section,  and  what  kinds  are  best  for 
windbreaks. 

An  evergreen  windbreak  is  one  of  the 
best  improvements  that  can  be  made  on 
many  farms.  Too  few  of  them  are  being 
set.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  order 
some  evergreens  at  once  and  set  them  in 
the  spring.  A  good,  thick  windbreak  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  stock 
during  the  winter  and  will  make  it  easier 
to  keep  the  house  warm.  It  should  not 
be  set  too  close  to  buildings  or  yards, 
as  this  would  cause  snowdrifts  to  form 
where  they  would  be  in  the  way. 

State  Forester  Charles  A.  Scott  ad- 
vises the  use  of  the  Austrian  pine,  Red 
cedar,  Scotch  pine  or  Chinese  arbor- 
vita?,  for  the  part  of  the  state  in  which 
this  correspondent  is  located.  These 
varieties  are  all  hardy,  and  after  they 
have  once  become  thoroughly  established 
will  grow  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
a  year.  Three  or  four  rows  should  be 
planted  twelve  feet  apart  and  the  trees 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  They  should  be  given  careful  cul- 
tivation until  well  established. 


Seeding  Sweet  Clover. 

J.  L.,  Allen  County,  asks  for  the  best 
method  of  seeding  sweet  clover.  The 
greatest  danger  in  the  seeding  of  sweet 
clover  is  in  having  the  seed  bed  too  loose. 
Under  natural  conditions  this  plant 
reseeds  itself  on  very  hard,  compact  soil, 
along  roadways  or  in  vacant  lots.  The 
seed  is  scattered  by  the  wind  and  other 
natural  agencies,  and  is  covered  by  the 
spring  rains  and  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  ground. 

Sweet  clover  will  respond  to  good  prep- 
aration, but  it  must  be  of  such  charac- 
ter as  leaves  the  soil  thoroughly  settled 
at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  A  corn 
field  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  seed 
clover.  It  requires  very  little  prepara- 
tion to  make  a  proper  seed  bed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  early.  Good  results 
have  been  secured  by  sowing  at  almost 
any  time  between  January  and  May.  On 
rough  or  stony  land  that  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated, clover  seed  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  possible,  depending  on  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  ground  to 
cover  it. 


Harrowing  Pastures  and  Meadows. 

W.  T.,  Jackson  County,  asks  if  har- 
rowing a  pasture  will  be  of  enough  bene- 
fit in  strengthening  the  grass  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  work. 

Grass  in  both  pastures  and  meadows 
will  quickly  respond  to  cultivation.  We 


Orchard  Cultivation. 

B.  M.,  Wabaunsee  County,  asks  if  he 
can  grow  a  crop  in  his  young  orchard 
without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Young  orchard  trees  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  possible  to  make 
rapid  growth.  While  they  may  manage 
to  live  under  adverse  conditions,  they 
will  not  give  the  best  results.  Young 
trees  should  always  be  given  careful  cul- 
tivation. Some  crop  should  be  planted 
in  young  orchards.  It  should  not  be  a 
sowed  crop,  however,  like  cane  or  millet. 
Corn  is  a  good  crop  to  plant  between  the 
rows  of  young  trees.  In  properly  culti- 
vating this  crop  the  trees  are  receiving 
the  kind  of  cultivation  best  suited  to 
their  needs.  Potatoes  and  garden  vege- 
tables can  be  grown  in  an  orchard  when 
the  trees  are  small.  As  the  trees  get 
older  and  larger  and  begin  to  make 
greater  demands  on  the  soil  for  mois- 
ture and  plant  food,  the  cropping  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  stopped.  The 
cultivation,  however,  should  continue, 
using  care  not  to  stir  the  ground  so  deep 
as  to  injure  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
trees. 
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MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FRUIT 

By  GEO.   O.  GREENE 


A LARGE  percentage  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  in  Kansas  this  year  re- 
port their  best  profits  from  the 
home  trade.  They  have  eliminated  all 
charges  of  packages,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  profits  of  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer.  The  neighbors  have  been 
able  to  buy  fruit  at  a  much  lower  figure 
and  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
have  profited  by  the  arrangement.  Pub- 
licity and  advertising  are  going  to  be 
among  the  greatest  factors  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fruit  industry. 

FOR  CHEAP  HOME  STORAGE. 

If  good,  cheap  home  storage  becomes 
general  and  the  storage  is  efficient 
enough  so  that  average  growers  of  good 
fruit  can  store  their  stuff  for  the  winter 
and  early  spring  trade  without  paying 
the  present  prices  for  storage  space,  it 
will  mean  a  steadier  movement  of  fruit, 
especially  the  late  fall  varieties. 

The  man  with  a  car  or  two  of  apples 
has  not  in  the  past  been  able  to  store 
his  fruit  and  has  been  compelled  to  sell 
on  the  harvest  market,  which  is  always 
low.  If  he  is  able  to  store  at  home  and 
prevent  the  usual  harvest  glut,  he  will 
be  able  to  demand  better  prices  for  his 
fruit. 

Transportation  and  storage  have  both 
worked  to  the  end  that  all  products  shall 
go  through  a  central  market.  Growers 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  more  of  their  products  are  con- 
sumed much  nearer  home.  If  the  effort 
is  made  to  carry  on  a  publicity  cam- 
paign during  the  harvest  season,  it  will 
draw  in  the  local  buyer  and  local  con- 
sumer, thus  saving  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion through  a  central  distributing  point. 

We  have  made  great  advances  along 
the  line  of  storage,  and  the  grower  has 
seen  that,  if  he  uses  commercial  storage, 
he  must  be  in  a  position  to  hold  his  fruit 
until  after  the  first  of  February  when 
home  storage  stuff  is  off  the  market. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  growers  at  the  present 
time  towards  longer  home  storage.  A 
great  deal  of  advance  has  been  made 
along  this  line  within  the  last  three  or 
four  year3. 

The  mistake  that  was  made  in  early 
days  of  planting  the  orchard  and  fruit 
garden  as  a  farm  side  line  will  not  be 
made  in  the  future.  The  growing  of 
fruit  for  market  is  a  special  type  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  fruit  plantation  of  the  general 
farm  is  going  to  be  of  a  size  that  will 
furnish  the  farm  supply  only.  The 
localities  in  which  fruit  will  be  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  will  be  more 
sharply  marked  than  in  the  past.  Some 
of  the  sections  throughout  Kansas  where 
fruit  growing  will  be  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale  undoubtedly  will  be  North- 
western Kansas,  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
and  perhaps  the  river  valleys  of  North- 
ern Kansas.  There  are  some  small  areas 
through  Scmtheastern  Kansas  where 
fruit  growing  can  be  made  a  profitable 
venture,  but  these  localities  are  small  as 
compared  with  the  Northeastern  Kansas 
section  and  the  Arkansas  Valley  section. 

GROWERS   TO   COME  TOGETHER. 

The  drawing  together  of  the  territory 
of  profitable  fruit  growing  is  going  to 
mean  the  drawing  together  of  the  grow- 
ers who  are  interested  in  that  type  of 
agriculture.  Organization  for  a  common 
purpose  will  undoubtedly  receive  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  state.  This 
organization  will  not  be  general  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  growers  are  be- 
coming more  interested  in  fruit  growers' 
associations  and  selling  exchanges  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

In  short,  commercial  fruit  growing  will 
be  taken  up  by  men  who  have  both  a 
taste  and  training  for  that  type  of  work, 
and  the  man  who  has  been  growing  fruit 
as  a  side  line  with  other  farm  endeavors 
will  find  that  it  is  less  and  less  profit- 
able and  will  gladly  turn  it  over  to  the 
man  who  makes  ft  a  life  study. 

The  large  one-type  plantation  of  ap- 
ples or  peaches  is  going  to  prove  less 
profitable  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
and  in  fruit  growing  several  kinds  of 
fruit  will  show  a  better  profit  as  time 
passes.  This  will  mean  closer  organiza- 
tion of  the  fruit  growing  interests. 
While  Kansas  will  never  produce  the 
number  of  bushels  of  fruit  that  she  has 
in  the  past,  she  will  produce  a  good 
many  more  thousands  of  bushels  of  good, 
marketable  stuff  than  she  has  produced 
before. 

CARE  FOR  ALL  WASTE. 

The  development  of  two  or  more  lines 
of  endeavor  on  the  fruit  farm  is  going 
to  be  much  more  rapid  within  the  next 
five  years  than  it  has  been  within  any 
period  of  double  that  time  heretofore. 
The  steadily  growing  demand  for  by- 
products direct  from  the  plantation  is 
going  to  mean  that  our  growers  will 
meet  that  demand  and  many  farms  will 


be  equipped  with  proper  machinery  to 
take  care  of  all  the  waste  and  byprod- 
ucts of  the  plantation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strawberry 
grower  often  wastes  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  his  crop  on  account  of  slack 
markets,  rains,  or  some  other  cause.  The 
western  cherry  grower  packs  his  cher- 
ries in  barrels  with  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar,  placing  the  barrels  in  cold  storage, 
then  shipping  to  the  soda  fountain  trade 
as  the  product  is  needed.  The  same 
methods  are  now  being  used  with  straw- 
berries to  advantage.  » 

The  evolution  of  fruit  growing  in  Kan- 
sas has  been  so  rapid  in  the  last  few 
years  it  amounts  almost  to  a  revolution. 

It  has  taken  farm  management  sur- 
veyers  to  show  the  general  farmer  that 
there  are  no  profits  in  a  one-line  system 
of  farming. 

Cheap  home  storage  will  mean  a 
steadier  and  more  even  movement  of 
fruits,  especially  the  late  fall  varieties. 

Development  of  the  home  market 
eliminates  all  charges  for  transportation, 
and  does  away  with  the  profits  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer. 

While  Kansas,  perhaps,  will  never 
grow  the  number  of  bushels  of  fruit  that 
she  has  grown  in  the  past,  she  will  pro- 
duce many  more  thousands  of  bushels  of 
good,  marketable  produce  than  ever 
before. 


Johnson  Grass  Seed  in  Oats. 

Seed  houses  and  organizations  of 
farmers  bringing  Red  Texas  oats  into  the 
state  are  procuring  their  seed  almost 
wholly  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Many 
cars  of  oats  coming  from  the  South,  and 
particularly  from  Texas,  contain  Johnson 
grass  seed  mixed  with  the  oats.  Prof. 
L.  E.  Call,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  reports  that  they  are  receiving 
samples  of  oats  almost  every  day  that 
contain  Johnson  grass  seed. 

The  -weather  so  seriously  injured  oats 
last  year  that  many  farmers  of  the  state 
have  found  the  oats  they  have  unfit  for 
planting,  and  consequently  are  forced  to 
obtain  seed  from  outside  the  state. 
Those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of 
seed  oats  should  guard  against  the 
danger  of  introducing  Johnson  grass 
through  the  purchase  of  seed  grown  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

When  once  established  in  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  state,  Johnson 
grass  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  spreads 
not  only  by  means  of  seeds  but  by  large 
fleshy  underground  rootstocks  which 
enable  the  plants  to  live  from  season  to 
season.  Annual  weeds  which  spread  by 
seed  such  as  cockelbur,  morning  glory, 
and  crab  grass  can  be  eradicated  by  pre- 
venting the  plant  from  seeding.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  Johnson 
grass.  If  the  plant  is  prevented  from 
seeding  it  increases  in  growth  and  thick- 
ness by  means  of  the  underground  root- 
stocks. 

Every  precaution  possible  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  Johnson  grass  from 
becoming  established  on  the  farms  of 
this  state.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  oats  containing  Johnson  grass 
seed  be  planted. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  Johnson  grass  seed 
in  a  sample  of  oats  because  it  is  so 
similar  to  Sudan  grass  seed  in  appear- 
ance. Johnson  grass  has  a  darker  seed 
than  Sudan  grass,  although  this  is  not 
an  absolute  method  of  identifying  the 
seed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  spread  of  John- 
son grass  in  this  state  was  recognized 
by  the  legislature  six  years  ago  when 
laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
Johnson  grass  seed  and  making  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  permit  Johnson 
grass  to  mature  seed  upon  his  land. 


World's  Dairy  Records. 

The  leading  dairy  cows  of  the  four 
dairy  breeds  and  their  record  for  one 
year  are  as  follows:  Holstein,  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby,  87,761.7  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,205.09  pounds  of  fat;  Guern- 
sey, Murne  Cowan,  24,008  pounds  of 
milk,  1,098.18  pounds  of  fat;  Jersey, 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  17,557 
pounds  of  milk  and  999  pounds  of  fat; 
Ayrshire,  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate  4th, 
23,022  pounds  of  milk  and  917.6  pounds 
of  fat. 


Organic  matter  is  most  cheaply  added 
to  the  soil  through  crop  residues,,  and 
stable  and  green  manures.  Burn  no 
stalks,  straw,  leaves  or  other  plant  ma- 
terial, all  these  go  to  form  humus  and 
when  turned  under  and  properly  man- 
aged can  readily  be  taken  up  by  all  our 
ordinary  soils.  The  corn  stalks  and 
other  coarse  material  that  would  inter- 
fere with  cultivation  can  be  easily  han- 
dled by  cutting  them  in  short  lengths 
with  a  stalk  cutter  or  disk  harrow  be- 
fore turning  under. 


What  boot-wearers — like  yourself— 

are  saying  about  the  famous  molded 

Goodrich 


Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

We've  told  you  of  the  wonderful  new  "HI  PRESS" 
process  and  how  it  makes  possible  SO  MUCH 
MORE  WEAR  AND  COMFORT. 
NOW  we're  going  to  give  you  specific  instances  of 
their  superiority— not  what  WE  THINK  they  will 
do,  but  WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING. 
Bob  Gray,  up  in  New  River  Station,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
wrote  us  recently  about  a  pair  of  "HIPRESS." 
Said  they  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold— never  played 
him  a  dirty  trick— no  sore,  tired  feet— always  dry.  Said 
that  3500  miles  would  be  a  conservati  ve  esti mateof  the  wal Ic- 
ing he  had  done  in  the  boots,  much  of  it  over  rough  ground, 
and  still  he  couldn't  wear  them  out!   Now,  this  is  the  sort 
of  things  "HIPRESS"  is  doing  everywhere  — it  has  set  a 
NEW  STANDARD  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE  WEAR! 
"HIPRESS"  rubber  boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  a  new 
process— the  same  tough,  gristly  rubber  that  goes  into  Good- 
rich Auto  Tires  is  used,  MOLDED  INTO  ONE  SOLID 
PIECE!  Faultsof  handwork  eliminated— they  won't  leak, 
peel  or  come  apart— they'll  outwear  any  other  made 
The  genuine  has  the  RED  LINE  ROUND  THE  TOP. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automo- 
bile Tires—  "Best  in  the  Long  Ran" 


When  you  buy  Rubber  Overshoes  insist 
on  the  genuine  Goodrich- made 

STRAIGHT-LINK 


for  best  fit— longest  wear 


Tf?ACTOR 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL 


15  Draw  Bar  H.  P.-35  Belt  H.  P. 

It's  the  hidden  qualities  in  The  Sandusky 
Tractor,  appreciated  only  after  hard  usage, 
that  have  made  this  machine  the  favorite 
wherever  it  is  known. 

Provides  at  low  cost  ample  power  for  heavy  work 
—clearing,  breaking,  plowing,  threshing,  etc.  Is  also 
capable  of  handling  economically  the  many  lighter 
power  requirements  encountered  in  and  about  the 
average  farm. 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  on 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTIEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
nches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  pull  a 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
third  reserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  5x614  heavy  duty,  slow 
Speed,  vertical  motor;  2)4  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface; 
ell  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  systems.  Motor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
gear  drive;  removable  underpan  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearings, 
connecting  rod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  S'A  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
6mall  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor,  its  motor,  and  transmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition,  Lancashire, 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm"  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we'll  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  obi;., 
gating  you  in  any  way. 


The  DaischMfg.  Co. 


Sandusky,  Ohio 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE- 
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The  Ever-Busy  Cushman 

This  little  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  Outfit  is  right  at  home  on  any 
farm  where  willingworkers  are  needed.  Always  ready  to  put  to  work  anywhere, 
and  a  child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job.  The  engine  weighs  only  190  lbs., 
yet  easily  develops  four  full  horsepower.  The  entire  outfit,  including  water 
tank  and  iron  truck,  weighs  only  375  lbs. 

Thisis  the  most  useful  and  popular  4  H.  P.  engine  outfit  ever  built  for 
farm  work.  The  boys  like  it,  as  they  can  use  it  for  so  many  jobs— here  and 
there;  the  women  like  it,  as  they  can  pull  it  up  to  the  back  door  for  the  house- 
hold jobs;  the  men  like  it,  for  they  can  lift  the  engine  from  the  truck,  and  with 
Cushman  special  attachments,  hang  it  on  the  rear  of  a  binder  during  harvest, 
or  other  moving  machines,  to  save  horses  and  save  the  crop.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  grain  were  saved  last  season  by  the  Cushman  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  total  loss.    The  Cushman  is  the  only  all-purpose  farm  engine. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

Weigh  Only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

These  are  the  modern  engines,  built  especially  for  farmers  who  need  an 
engine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of  one  job  in  one  place.  Not 
only  are  they  very  light  in  weight— 8  H.  P.  weighing  only  320  lbs.,  and  15  H.  P. 
only  780  lbs.— but  they  run  more  quietly  and  steadily  than  old-style  heavy- 
weight engines. 

The  Cushman  Engine  is  Throttle  Governed  and  has 
a  Schebler  Carburetor.  It  runs  with  a  light  purring 
sound  at  a  uniform  speed,  instead  of  by  a  series  of 
violent  explosions  and  fast  and  slow  speeds.  This 
makes  it  much  more  adaptable  to  the  various  kinds 
of  work  on  a  farm,  where  steadiness  under  different 
loads  is  highly  important 

Cushman  Engines  are  not  cheap,  as  they  are  built 
much  more  carefully  and  of  better  material,  like  auto- 
mobile engines,  but  they  are  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask 
for  our  free  Engine  Book,  explaining  the  advantages 
of  light  weight. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  N.  21st  STREET  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


BEFORE  BUYING 
ANY  ENGDNE 

ASK  THESE  QUESTIONS 
How  Much  Does  It  Weigh? 

If  it  weighs  more  than  60 
pounds  per  horsepower 
—why?  The  old-time  ar- 
gument was  that  heavy 
weight  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  steady,  but  if  an 
engine  is  properly  balan- 
ced, it  doesn't  need  pig 
iron  to  hold  it  down. 

Is  It  Throttle  Governed? 

A  throttle  governor  in- 
sures steady,  quiet  and 
economical  power. 


XT. 


Pure  Wool 

Costs  Money 

in  a  Coat  or  a  Blanket 


I 


'T'S  very  much  easier  to 
buy  goods  which  contain 
a  little  cotton  or  shoddy, 
and  they  look  just  as  well 
at  first. 

The  difference  shows  up  in 

the  wear.-  The  cheap  gar- 
ment soon  wears  shiny,  then 
threadbare,  then  shows  gap- 
mg  holes,  while  that  made  of  pure  wool  is  practically  as  good 
as  new. 

It's  just  the  same  with  Pure  Iron  for  Road  Culverts  or  other  uses  in 
which  it  is  exposed  to  the  elements.  After  cheaper  material  has  rusted 
to  failure,  "Armco"  (American  Ingot)'  Iron  will  still  be  strong  and 
sound — good  for  long  years  of  service. 

ARMCOcoKoCULYERTS 

are  made  from  the  purest,  most  even,  and  most  durable 
iron  on  the  market.  Look  for  the  Triangle  Brand.  It  is 
your  guarantee  of  service  value. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts, 
Flumes,  Sheets,  Roofing  and  Formed  Products  write 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Montgomery  County  Boys'  Xour 


PART  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD  OX  THE  EWING  FARM,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
HERE  THE  BOY-HIKERS  JUDGED  AND  PLAOED  THE  COWS,  AFTER  WHICH 
MR.  EWING  PLACED  THEM  IN   THE  OR/O'ER  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTION 


TWO  boys'  hikes  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  different  phases  of  farm- 
ing— and  incidentally  to  enjoy  a 
little  camp  life  and  diversion — were  a 
part  of  the  activities  of  County  Agent 
Macy  of  Montgomery  County  last  sum- 
mer. And  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  took  the  trips,  they  were  an  impor- 
tant part.  Mr.  Macy  was  assisted  by 
Southeast  District  Agent  Elling  and 
County  Agent  Popenoe  of  Lyon  County. 
Several  Montgomery  County  men  were 
in  the  party,  also. 

For  the  occasion,  the  county  was 
divided  into  a  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tion, the  boys  of  the  north  part  making 
the  first  trip.  All  met  at  Independence 
early  one  morning,  from  which  place  the 
start  was  made.  A  cook  and  a  wagon  of 
provisions  were  a  part  of  the  expedition. 

The  first  stop  of  interest  was  at  the 
farm  of  Robinson,  Shulthis,  and  Shultz, 
where  the  boys  were  told  about  dairying 
and  dairy  cows  and  the  herd  was  in- 
spected. 

A  fruit  farm  was  the  next  subject  in 
the  course,  and  this  was  especially  in- 
teresting because  within  two  years  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  of  scrubby  oaks 
and  planted  to  fruit  trees. 

On  their  way  to  a  sheep  farm  the 
members  of  the  party  stopped  to  study 
Japanese  clover,  which  they  found  grow- 
ing abundantly  and  in  blossom,  afford- 
ing an  ideal  opportunity  for  close  obser- 
vation. 

At  the  farm  of  Sam  Etter,  District 
Agent  Elling  gave  a  short  talk  about 
sheep,  and  Mr.  Etter  told  the  boys  of 
his  experience  with  these  animals. 

Up  to  this  time  the  boys  had  been 
entertained,  but  when  they  reached  H.  B. 
Miller's  farm  they  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  yield  of  corn  in  a  field  that  had 
grown  alfalfa  for  five  years  previous. 
This  done,  they  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  diagram  of  the  field  and  crop  arrange- 
ment of  this  farm  and  also  of  the  ad- 
joining one  owned  by  D.  C.  Krone.  They 
also  estimated  the  yield  of  corn  and 
stand  of  one  of  his  fields. 

From  this  point  on,  until  camp  was 
reached,  the  report  is  quite  brief.  They 
followed  Sycamore  Creek  Valley,  through 
alfalfa  fields,  corn  fields,  and  rocky  pas- 
tures, and  we  can  imagine  that  in  spite 
of  their  weariness  and  hunger  they 
paused  to  make  comparisons  and  note 
anything  unusual  which  lay  in  their 
path.  The  camp  was  in  Pocket  Creek 
Hollow,  ,near  a  spring  and  a  clump  of 
trees — an  ideal  spot  for  "a  pause  in  the 
day's  occupations"  and  refreshments. 
Here  they  found  a  good  supper  await- 
ing them,  as  the  cook  and  provision 
wagon  had  gone  ahead.  Around  the 
camp-fire  they  visited  and  frolicked 
until  a  late  hour,  having  renewed  their 
vim  around  the  festive  board. 

Despite  the  loss  of  sleep,  all  were  up, 
breakfast  was  finished,  an'  camp  was 
broken  for  any  early  start  for  H.  M. 
Hill's  farm,  where  beef  cattle  were 
studied.  Another  item  of  profit  to  the 
boys  here,  was  the  inspection  of  barns, 
silos,  springs,  farm-house,  and  orna- 
mental arrangement  of  grounds.  The 
orchard  was  also  visited,  and  a  close 
study  was  made  of  Sudan  grass. 

This  was  the  last  farm  visited.  They 


located  another  shady  watering  place 
where  they  had  dinner  and  spent  some 
time  together  before  disbanding.  .  Here, 
Mr.  Romig,  president  of  one  of  the 
county  institutes,  gave  them  an  hour's 
work  in  rope  tying  and  splicing.  After 
this,  games  and  a  general  good  time 
together,  brought  to  a  close  the  two- 
days'  journey. 

HIKE  NUMBER  TWO. 

The  hike  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  was  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  boys  in  that  section  and  those  un- 
able, on  account  of  work,  to  take  the 
other  trip.  In  this  party  there  were 
fourteen  boys  and  six  men. 

At  the  dairy  farm  of  Mr.  Godwin  the 
boys  were  called  upon  to  judge  the  cat- 
tle and  place  them  according  to  value 
as  they  estimated  it.  When  this  had 
been  done,  Mr.  Godwin  placed  the  cows 
according  to  their  value  from  a  produc- 
ing standpoint.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  placings  proved  interesting  and 
valuable. 

A  peach  orchard  owned  by  Mr.  Bear, 
and  which  he  has  cared  for  according  to 
improved  methods,  was  next  visited.  The 
value  of  top-working  the  trees  was  in 
evidence,  the  unproductive  limbs  having 
been  removed  and  a  new  growth  having 
been  produced  which  had  given  a  splendid 
yield  of  high  quality  fruit.  One  im- 
portant thing  noted  on  this  farm,  was 
the  utilization  of  pigs  in  caring  for  the 
windfalls,  which  practice  greatly  lessens 
the  injury  to  the  orchard  by  worms,  by 
reason  of  their  being  disposed  of  in  the 
fallen  fruit. 

The  Talbert  dairy  farm  was  visited  at 
the  noon  hour.  Here  the  dairy  herd  and 
silo  were  carefully  inspected. 

After-dinner  stop  No.  1  was  made  at 
Mr.  Duncan's  farm,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  dairy  cattle  and  silo,  a  growing 
silage  crop  was  noted.  The  boys  gained 
valuable  information  about  this  crop. 
Another  feature  here  was  the  spring 
house  which  feeds  a  milk  house,  and  a 
hydraulic  ram  nearby  which  forces  the 
water  to  the  house.  The  boys  studied 
all  these  points  with  much  interest. 

One  more  stop  was  made  before  going 
to  camp,  this  at  Mr.  Kline's  farm,  where 
the  silo  and  feed  grinding  arrangements 
were  the  principal  features. 

Upon  reaching  camp,  all  were  ready 
for  supper  and  the  good  time  which  fol- 
lowed until  bedtime. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast, 
County  Agent  Popenoe  took  the  boys 
through  the  woods,  calling  attention  to 
the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  plants 
and  explaining  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
insects  which  they  found.  After  this  an 
alfalfa  field  on  the  farm  where  the  party 
had  camped,  was  visited,  and  volunteer 
wheat  searched  for  Hessian  fly.  A  few 
of  these  insects  were  found,  and  the  boys 
were  told  their  life  history  and  habits. 

Beef  cattle  were  next  studied  on  J.  H. 
Keith's  farm,  where  District  Agent 
Elling  gave  a  talk  on  their  character- 
istics. 

The  treat  just  ahead  was  a  visit  to 
the  farm  of  F.  E.  and  Walter  Johnson — 
the  latter  being  the  well  known  baseball 
pitcher  in  the  Washington  team.  Highly 
bred  dairy  cows  are  the  specialty  on  this 
fym,  and  the  boys  judged  and  placed 
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the  animals  and  gave  reasons  for  their 
decisions. 

The  last  farm  visited  was  that  of  E.  I. 
Burton,  president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Here  the  boys 
had  a  splendid  demonstration  in  silage 
crops,  as  shown  in  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Mr.  Burton  told  the  boys  about 
how  he  secured  a  stand  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  of  the  cultivation  of  his 
orchard,  and  the  growing  of  crops  for 
the  silo.  Mr.  Burton  has  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  curing  alfalfa,  enablinr  him  to 
market  only  the  best  quality  of  hay,  and 
this  was  of  much  interest  to  the  visitors. 

The  noon  meal  was  eaten  at  the 
county  fair  grounds  and  a  part  of  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  rope  tying  and 
playing  games,  which  ended  the  program. 

These  cross -country  trips  for  the  boys 
were  an  entirely  new  feature,  but  the 
reports  received  by  County  Agent  Macy 
from  a  number  of  the  boys,  telling  of  the 
helpfulness  of  these  hikes,  are  conclusive 
proof  that  they  were  a  success.  It  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  inter- 
ested, that  the  time  was  very  profitably 
spent,  and  many  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  similar  outings  this  year. 

Too  few  farmers  know  from  close  ob- 
servation, the  resources  of  their  own 
counties  and  the  things  of  interest  and 
value  being  accomplished  by  their  neigh- 
bors. Trips  such  as  these  acquaint  those 
who  join  them  with  the  things  going 
on  around  them  and  may  help  them  see 
new  possibilities  in  crops  and  methods. 


Co-operation  Between  Town  and  Country 

In  the  initial  number  of  the  Western 
Co-operator,  Alfred  Docking  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  the  community  and 
its  town: 

"The  inter-relation  of  town  and  sur- 
rounding country,  is  not  receiving  the 
attention  it  ought.  Columns  are  put  in 
papers  denouncing  mail  order  houses  and 
those  who  trade  with  them.  When 
Jones  &  Smith  think  they  want  to  start 
something  to  make  some  little  article  of 
public  utility,  commercial  bodies  will 
hold  special  sessions  to  consider  the 
bonus  that  J.  &  S.  ask,  and  appoint  com- 
mittees to  raise  the  money  at  once. 
Visions  of  great  factories  with  smoke 
stacks  piercing  the  skies  soon  dissipate 
when  J.  &  S.  like  the  Arabs  'fold  their 
tents  and  steal  away.'  Now,  industries 
are  all  right,  and  town  and  country  alike 
are  interested  in  their  establishment,  but 
if  one  would  tabulate  the  schemes  'put 
over'  on  the  towns,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  revelation.  The  systematic 
fostering  of  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, the  town  and  its  trade  zone,  will 
do  more  to  build  up  permanent  progress 
than  any  other  policy.  Co-operation  is 
needed.  There  re  a  feeling  in  many  quar- 
ters that  some  towns  think  that  the 
'country'  just  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  'town.'  Plain  conference  and  square 
dealing  should  tend  to  eliminate  this 
misunderstanding.  It  has  given  rise  to 
very  important  developments  in  the 
West." 


Acclimated  Varieties  of  Corn  Best. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  co-operative  tests  con- 
ducted with  farmers  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  show  that  home-grown  seed  of 
an  acclimated  variety  and  of  good  qual- 
ity will  outyield  seed  introduced  from 
other  localities.  This  is  especially  evi- 
dent when  corn  is  moved  to  a  less  con- 
genial environment;  that  is,  from  a 
favorable  to  an  unfavorable  corn-grow- 
ing locality.  For  instance,  corn  grown 
on  the  rich  glacial  soils  of  Northeastern 
Kansas,  or  on  sAiilar  soils  in  Iowa  or 
any  other  eastern  state,  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  do  well  on  the  less  fertile  residual 
soils  of  Southeastern  Kansas.  Varieties 
of  corn  moved  west  in  the  state  a  con- 
siderable distance  do  not  usually  pro- 
duce so  well  as  the  acclimated  varieties. 
Results  obtained  in  co-operative  tests 
demonstrate  that  where  a  variety  of 
com  has  been  grown  in  a  given  locality 
for  many  years,  and  the  seed  properly 
selected  each  season,  that  variety  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  superior  one  for  growing  in 
that  locality. 

This  goes  to  prove  that  the  general 
opinion  among  farmers  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  obtain  new  seed  every  few  years 
is  an  erroneous  one.  The  only  time 
when  it  is  desirable  to  change  seed  is 
when  an  inferior  variety  of  corn  has 
been  grown  or  where'  the  farmer  has 
made  no  effort  to  select  the  seed  prop- 
erly year  after  year.  In  these  cases  it 
will  pay  to  secure  good  seed  from  a 
near-by  farmer  who  properly  selects  his 
seed,  provided  the  soil  conditions  on  the 
two  farms  are  similar.  If,  for  some 
reason,  home-grown  seed  is  not  good  in 
vitality  or  quality,  better  results  can  be 
obtained  by  securing  first-class  seed 
grown  as  near  home  and  under  condi- 
tions as  nearly  like  those  under  which 
it  will  be  planted  as  possible.  Every 
farmer  should  select  and  save  his  own 
seed,  as  the  corn  which  was  grown  on 
his  farm  is  likely  to  be  better  suited 


for  planting  thereon  than  that  grown 
elsewhere.  Many  farmers,  however, 
would  rather  buy  seed  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  properly  selecting  and  saving 
it.  For  this  reason  there  will  always 
be  an  opportunity  in  every  locality  for 
one  or  more  farmers  who  are  capable  of 
producing  good  seed  corn  to  build  up  a 
local  trade,  and  thus  dispose  of  a  part 
of  their  crop  at  seed-corn  prices.  The 
community  seed-corn  grower  or  breeder 
not  only  would  be  engaged  in  a  profit- 
able business  for  himself  but  would  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  others  in  his 
locality  to  obtain  seed  suitable  for  grow- 
ing on  their  farms. — C.  C.  Cunningham, 
in  Kansas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


How  to  Make  Hotbed. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  of  Chicago,  is  eighty- 
two  years  old,  but  has  not  lost  her  in- 
terest in  things  of  the  farm.  She  is  a 
loyal  friend  of  the  agricultural  college 
of  Kansas,  two  of  her  sons  being  gradu- 
ates and  another  a  former  student. 

Mrs.  Freeman  has  just  written  a  most 
practical  and  readable  article  on  making 
a  hotbed,  and  it  has  the  horticultural 
approval  of  Prof.  Albert  Dickens,  pro- 
fessor in  the  college. 

"Hotbeds  are  among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections," writes  C.  E.  Freeman,  in  send- 
ing his  mother's  article  to  Professor 
Dickens.  "It  was  my  detested  evening 
chore,  before  I  wore  suspenders,  to  cover 
up  a  whole  raft  of  them  just  when  I 


wanted  to  do  something  else.  At  one 
time  father  operated  one  of  the  largest 
market  gardens  near  Topeka.  The 
family's  experience  in  this  line  covered 
a  period  of  over  30  years." 

Here  is  what  Mrs.  Freeman  has  to  say 
about  the  hotbed: 

"First  get  manure  with  plenty  of  litter 
in  it.  Fine  litter  is  better  than  coarse, 
prairie  hay  being  best,  but  something 
else  will  do  if  well  mixed.  The  manure 
should  be  fresh,  never  having  heated. 
If  enough  for  the  bed  cannot  be  obtained 
at  once,  keep  the  manure  spread  out 
until  the  necessary  amount  is  accumu- 
lated. Also  protect  it  from  rain  and 
snow. 

"To  prepare  the  manure  for  the  hot- 
bed, put  it  into  a  neat  pile  and  let  it 
heat.  As  soon  as  steam  can  be  seen 
rising  from  it,  fork  it  over  into  another 
pile,  mixing  it  well  and  leaving  no 
bunches.  Three  times  it  should  be 
forked  over  that  way.  Never  let  it 
stand  after  it  begins  to  steam. 

"To  prepare  the  hotbed,  level  a  place 
on  top  of  the  ground  where  the  bed  is 
wanted.  Do  not  dig  a  pit.  Make  the 
bed  on  top  of  the  ground.  Fork  the 
manure  on  to  the  place,  mixing  it  well 
again,  and  make  it  smooth  and  uni- 
formly deep  all  over.  The  depth  should 
be  16  or  18  inches  after  the  manure  is 
pressed  down.  Make  the  manure  bed  six 
or  more  inches  larger  than  the  wooden 
frame  which  is  to  be  placed  on  it.  Do 


not  step  on  the  manure  while  placing  it 
in  the  bed.  Never  tramp  the  manure  at 
all.  After  it  is  all  placed,  take  two 
broad  planks  and  lay  them  across  the 
bed  at  one  end.  Step  on  the  first  one  to 
compact  the  manure  under  it,  then  on 
the  second  one.  Take  the  plank  from 
behind  and  lay  it  in  front  and  step  on 
it  there,  and  so  on  for  the  length  of  the 
bed. 

"Now  put  the  wooden  frame  in  place 
and  cover  the  manure  inside  the  frame 
with  rich  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches 
after  it  settles.  Pack  manure  around 
the  outside  of  the  frame  up  within  two 
inches  of  the  top.  Then  plant  your  seeds 
or  use  the  bed  in  any  other  way  desired. 

"The  bed  will  not  get  too  hot  if  the 
mixture  is  just  right.  The  proper  pro- 
portion of  litter  and  manure  is  rather 
hard  to  judge.  One  has  to  learn  that 
by  experimenting.  Too  much  manure 
makes  the  bed  too  hot.  About  one  part 
in  bulk  of  manure  and  three  parts  of 
litter  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  proportion. 

"If  the  bed  should  get  too  hot,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  feeling  with  the 
hand,  thrust  a  fork  handle  horizontally 
into  the  bed  half  way  or  more  across  in 
one  or  two  places,  about  nine  inches 
from  the  ground.  Leave  the  holes  open 
10  or  15  minutes  or  until  the  bed  cools 
sufficiently,  then  close  the  holes  tightly. 

"A  bed  made  in  the  above  way  will 
hold  the  heat  about  three  weeks  if  prop- 
erly cared  for. 


SERIES  (7 
FOUR 

40  horse  power 
7  passenger 

*845 

Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger  .  .  $845 
Roadster.  3-passenger  ....  82S 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  1145 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger       .  .  $1050 

Roadster,  3-passenger        .    .  .  1025 

Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger    .  1350 

Coupe,  4 -passenger       ....  1600 

Sedan,  7-passenger   1675 

Limousine,  7-passenger      .  .  .  2500 

Half-Ton  Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car      »••••.  $875 

Express  Body      .......  850 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon      .  875 


One-Ton  Commercial  Trucks 

$1200 
1250 
1400 


Open  Express,  complete 
Stako  Body,  complete  • 
Bus,  16-pass.,full  equipment 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


-POWER 


that  laughs  at  the  heaviest  roads 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  industry  has  there 
been  a  4-cylinder  car  that  offered  so  much 
POWER  at  its  price  as  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker.  Never  has  there  been  offered  to  the 
man  living  in  the  country,  to  the  man  running  a 
farm,  to  the  man  driving  over  the  muddy  roads 
and  the  trying  hills  a  car  with  such  masterful 
yet  ECONOMICAL  power  as  this  SERIES  17 
Studebaker  possesses. 

POWER  with  economy  of  gasoline  has  always  been  a 
Studebaker  ideal.  And  this  car's  big,  3%-inch  bore  x  5-inch 
stroke  motor  develops  and  delivers  FULL  Forty  Horse 
Power  with  a  surprisingly  low  consumption  of  fuel. 

It  is  the  ideal  car  for  the  man  operating  a  farm — big,  light 
and  sturdy  and  easily  operated.  It  has  room  for  SEVEN 
to  ride  in  COMFORT.  It  is  handsome  in  design  and  finish. 
It  incorporates  many  new  refinements  of  design  such  as 
the  tank  in  rear  with  Stewart  Vacuum  Feed;  DIVIDED 
and  adjustable  front  seats;  overlapping,  storm-proof  wind- 
shield; self-starting  and  lighting  control  and  other  instru- 
ments conveniently  located  on  dash,  illuminated  by  new 
indirect  lighting  system.  And  taken  from  any  angle,  it 
offers  the  BIGGEST  value,  dollar  for  dollar  of  the  price, 
that  the  industry  has  ever  seen. 

See  this  new  SERIES  17  Studebaker  at  once — and  write 
for  handsome  catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 

Detroit,  Mich. 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit— Dept.  F  7 

More  than  214,000  Studebaker 

Cars  now  in  use  ( 
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s 
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Triumph  in  Tractor  Buildmo! 


WATERLOO  Boy 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Eradicating  Cholera  m  Marshall  County 

By  C.   O.  LEVINE 


Between  Today  and  Tomorrow— 

AFTER  a  day's  work  in  the  blistering  hot  sun, 
*  when  your  muscles  ache  clear  down  to  the 
tip  of  your  toes,  and  the  bed-room  is  so  hot  that 
you  hate  the  very  thought  of  "turning  in" — 
imagine  the  effect  of  a  five  or  ten  mile  trip  on  a 

Harley-Davidson 

Gliding  over  the  road,  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  the  cool 
breeze  fanning  your  cheeks,  the  troubles  of  yesterday  and 
tasks  of  tomorrow  are  soon  forgotten.  Breathing  in  great 
draughts  of  dewladen  air,  you  remember  only  the  present 
and  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive — that's  Motorcycling. 

The  Harley-Davidson,  you  know, 
is  the  motorcycle  that  smashes 
speed  records,  climbs  "impossible" 
hills  and  gives  "the  longest  run  for 
the  money".  YouH  probably  want 
a  sidecar,  too.  It  will  assure  you 
of  companionship  on  your  pleasure 

If  you  do  not  know  your  local  Harley-Davidson  dealer, 
write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Producer*  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  more  than  Fourteen  Years 
1176  A.  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


trips  when  you  want  company 
— if  you  prefer  to  ride  alone,  it's 
detachable  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Don't  let  the  cost  of  the  Harley- 
Davidson  worry  you.  Most  deal- 
ers will  make  terms  to  suit  your 
convenience. 


THAT  hog  cholera  can  be  controlled 
and  even  entirely  eradicated,  is 
being  demonstrated  in  Marshall 
County.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  co-operation  with  the  farmers 
of  Marshall  County  commenced  an  or- 
ganized campaign  to  stamp  out  hog 
cholera,  which  in  1913  alone  took  a  toll 
of  $300,000  from  the  farmers  of  the 
county. 

The  government  veterinarians  com- 
menced vaccinating  sick  herds  in  May, 
1915.  During  the  last  six  months  of 
1914  there  were  about  200  outbreaks  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  county.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  1915,  after  the  vet- 
erinarians had  been  on  the  job  but  a 
short  time  with  their  vaccinating  and 
disinfecting  work,  there  were  only  twenty 
outbreaks,  and  in  these  cases  the  losses 
as  compared  with  the  year  before  were 
very  small,  as  the  sick  herds  were  vacci- 
nated immediately. 

Out  of  12,000  hogs  vaccinated  only 
five  per  cent  were  lost.  A  census  re- 
cently completed  shows  that  in  round 
numbers  the  county  has  35,000  more 
hogs  than  a  year  ago. 

The  value  of  organized  work  in  com- 
bating hog  cholera  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  an  adjoining  county  used  30  per 
cent  more  serum  than  was  used  in  Mar- 
shall County  during  the  same  time  and 
still  had  scores  of  cases  of  hog  cholera. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  work  is 
due  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
farmers  of  the  county  and  the  govern- 
ment officials  co-operate  in  the  work. 
Doctor  Murphy,  government  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  work,  says  the  county  has 
one  of  the  best  organizations  he  knows' 
of  for  this  work. 

When  the  county  was  first  selected  by 
the  government  as  a  locality  in  which 
to  demonstrate  that  vaccination  and 
proper  sanitary  methods  would  control 
cholera,  and  before  the  veterinarians  had 
arrived  in  the  field,  the  farmers  had  ef- 
fected their  organization.  This  is  known 
as  the  Marshall  County  Hog  Cholera 
Eradication  Association. 

A  vice-president  and  nine  assistants — 
one  for  every  four  sections — were  elected 
by  the  farmers  of  each  township.  When 
there  is  a  suspected  case  of  hog  cholera, 
the  township  vice-president  of  that  town- 
ship is  notified  and  he  immediately  in- 
forms the  government  inspector  in 
charge,  whose  office  is  located  in  the 
county  seat.  The  hogs  are  examined  by 
the  veterinarians  and  if  they  show  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  the  whole  herd  is 
vaccinated  and  the  premises  are  cleaned 
up  and  disinfected.  Except  with  sows 
heavy  with  pig,  the  simultaneous  method 
of  vaccinating  is  used. 

The  township  organizations  also  assist 
in  making  a  hog  census  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  number  of  hogs  in 
the  county. 

The  farms  on  which  the  cholera  broke 
out  during  the  past  few  months  were  all 
close  to  the  county  line,  and  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  disease  no  doubt 
entered  from  outside  the  county. 

It  was  seen  that  the  disease  could  not 
be  entirely  stamped  out  as  long  as  chol- 
era prevailed  on  all  sides  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties  and  arrangements  were 
made  so  that  the  work  of  vaccination 
and  disinfection  is  being  extended  to  the 
border  townships  surrounding  Marshall 
County,  and  these  townships  are  effect- 
ing organizations  similar  to  those  in  the 
townships  of  Marshall  County  for  com- 
bating the  disease. 

Illustrated  lectures  on  hog  cholera, 
showing  methods  of  prevention  and  con- 
trol, have  been  given  in  nearly  every 
country  school  house  in  the  county.  The 


"clean  up  and  stay  clean"  gospel  has 
been  preached  to  every  farmer  who 
raises  hogs.  The  educational  meetings 
have  been  extended  to  the  communities 
surrounding  the  county. 

The  county  papers  give  valuable  as- 
sistance by  publishing  hog  cholera  liter- 
ature prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the 
government  veterinarians.  Every  month 
these  veterinarians  and  the  state  live 
stock  sanitary  commissioner  issue  a  bul- 
letin on  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
give  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  hog  diseases.  This  bulletin  is 
mailed  to  every  farmer  in  the  county 
who  raises  hogs. 


Sunshine  in  the  Hog  House. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  farm  where 
plenty  of  sunshine  is  of  more  importance 
than  in  the  hog  house.  To  be  profitable, 
hogs  must  be  healthy,  and  there  is  no 
better  germicide  than  direct  sunshine. 
It  will  destroy  disease  germs,  always 
likely  to  be  found  where  animals  are 
housed.  Even  fattening  hogs  will  thrive 
and  take  on  flesh  faster  if  their  sleeping 
quarters  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  reached 
by  the  sun. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
build  hog  houses  large  enough  for  all  the 
hogs  on  the  farm.  Many  of  these  have 
failed  and  have  been  discarded,  and  the 
principal  reason  has  been  that  they  did 
not  provide  for  the  admission  of  sun- 
light to  every  pen  in  the  house.  This 
accounts  for  the  general  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual house  or  farrowing  cot. 

We  have  seen  some  large  hog  houses 
in  which  the  problem  of  getting  the  sun 
into  the  pens  has  been  solved.  Some  of 
the  latest  of  these  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  placing  windows  in  the  roof.  By  this 
means  the  sun  can  be  admitted  to  any 
part  of  the  house.  A  house  of  this  type 
has  been  very  successfully  used  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station.  These  roof 
windows  should  be  specially  constructed 
and  must  be  protected  from  hail  injury 
by  galvanized  netting.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  considerable  care  be  exercised 
to  make  them  proof  against  leaking.  In 
very  cold  weather  a  hog  house  with  much 
glass  in  the  roof  will  get  cold  in  the 
night.  This  can  be  overcome  by  putting 
in  double  sashes,  thus  having  a  dead  air 
space  which  prevents  the  rapid  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  inside  at  night. 

Such  roof  windows  might  be  placed  in 
eome  of  the  older  hog  houses  where  no 
provision  was  made  for  admitting  the 
sunlight.  Hog  houses  should  be  built  the 
long  way  east  and  west  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine 
inside.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
house  with  the  long  way  north  and 
south,  two  rows  of  windows  will  be  re- 
quired— one  on  each  side. 

Cost  of  Keeping  Horse. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  figuring 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  to 
the  cost  of  keeping  horses.  The  farm 
management  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  College,  has  just 
been  tabulating  some  studies  made  in 
Eastern  Nebraska,  and  the  department 
reports  that  it  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100  a  year  to  feed  and  care  for  a 
horse.  The  feed  alone  amounts  to  $60; 
five  per  cent  interest  on  $150  valuation 
is  $7.50;  a  ten  per  cent  depreciation  is 
allowed,  or  $15;  75  hours  of  labor  at  16 
cents  an  hour,  $12;  and  $7.50  for  shel- 
ter. Such  other  items  as  veterinary  at- 
tendance, shoeing,  etc.,  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  over  $100. 

The  expense  of  horse  power  on  a  farm 
vis  a  heavy  item.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  of  keeping  it  down  is  to  use  the 
best  of  brood  mares  and  raise  some  colts. 


THIS  liROOD  SOW  AND  LITTER  OWNED  BY  C.  Z,  EAKER, 
MISSOURI,  GIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  GOOD  CARE  AND  FEEDING 
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FARMERS'  ACCOUNT  BOOK 


WE  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries relative  to  an  account 
book  suitable  for  keeping  farm 
records.  It  is  evident  farmers  are  not 
neglecting  the  keeping  of  books  because 
they  do  not  realize  the  value  of  this 
work.  To  be  successful,  a  man  must 
understand  his  business,  and  this  is  as 
true  on  the  farm  aa  in  any  other  occu- 
pation. 

A  good  many  farm  surveys  have  been 
made  in  the  past  year  or  two  by  the 
farm  management  department  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The  ex- 
perience gained  through  these  studies  of 
the  business  of  farms  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  book  for  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts.  The  keeping  of  the  necessary 
accounts  has  been  made  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  make  the  required  entries. 

A  start  in  keeping  books  can  easily 
be  made  by  one  who  will  secure  a  copy 
of  this  book  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Edward  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  exten- 
sion division,  and  P.  E.  McNall,  assistant 
in  farm  management. 

In  order  to  strike  a  financial  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  following 
accounts  are  all  that  are  absolutely 
necessary:  An  inventory  of  the  farm, 
including  all  improvements,  live  stock, 
machinery,  feed,  and  supplies,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  a  similar  inventory 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  an  account  show- 
ing the  total  receipts  of  the  farm  for  the 
year;  and  a  similar*  one  showing  the 
total  expenses.  From  these  accounts  can 
be  shown  the  net  profits  or  the  labor  in- 
come for  the  year,  and  it  will  require 
only  a  few  minutes  each  day  and  a  few 
hours  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  summarize  these  records. 

These  records  should  be  started  before 
the  spring  work  begins.  March  1  is  a 
good  date,  although  many  prefer  to 
make  the  inventory  earlier.  We  hope 
many  of  our  Kansas  Fabmee  folks  will 
make  this  beginning  in  farm  bookkeep- 
ing this  year.  This  farm  account  book, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has 
been  published  by  the  Kansas  Bankers' 
Association.  If  you  have  not  received  a 
copy  from  your  banker,  write  to  Kansas 
Farmer  for  one. 


Prize  for  Farm  Business  Letters. 

A  book  has  been  prepared  for  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts  and  is  being 
distributed  absolutely  free  of  cost,  but  it 
will  amount  to  nothing  unless  used. 
Kansas  Farmer,  in  conducting  this  busi- 
ness department,  wishes  to  encourage 
better  business  methods  on  the  farm.  In 
doing  this,  we  need  the  help  of  those 
who  have  worked  out  methods  that  have 
been  specially  valuable  to  them  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  We  want  you  to  write  us  of 
your  bookkeeping  experience  or  of  any 
other  idea  or  method  that  you  have 
used  successfully.  For  the  best  letter 
received  each  month  on  some  business 
idea  or  method  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, we  will  give  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer,  or  extend  the  sub- 
scription a  year  if  it  is  already  paid  in 
advance.  The  best  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived each  month  will  be  published. 

Teach  Boy  Business  Methods. 

A  little  business  training  from  day  to 
day  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  boy. 
Give  him  a  corner  somewhere  and  there 
allow  him  to  accumulate  his  things. 
Perhaps  in  the  beginning  he  will  have 
only  toys  to  put  in  his  corner,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  will  begin 
business  operations  both  on  paper  and 
in  reality.  Every  boy  has  more  or  less 
business  and,  though  it  may  not  be  of 
much  importance,  he  should  be  taught 
to  do  it  carefully.  The  most  helpful  les- 
son in  this  will  be  seeing  his  father  han- 
dle his  business  in  an  orderly  manner. 

A  desk  will  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  business  done.  Every  boy  will 
have  his  own  idea  of  how  he  can  make 
the  desk.  Let  him  work  out  his  own 
plan  if  it  is  not  too  expensive  or  if  he  is 
willing  to  use  his  own  money  for  it. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  experience  for 
him  whether  the  desk  is  a  success  or  not. 
If  it  is  a  failure,  it  will  cause  him  to 
think  how  the  plans  could  have  been 
improved.  The  transactions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  desk  should 
all  be  recorded. 

As  soon  as  established  in  his  corner, 
the  boy  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
letters  and  handle  his  affairs  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  As  soon  as  the  boy  is 
able  to  do  these  things,  he  can  be  taught 
to  do  them  the  right  way  as  easily  as 
to  do  them  poorly.  Responsibility  should 
be  added  to  the  boy  by  having  him  an- 
swer some  of  the  business  letters  re- 
ceived by  his  father  and  mother.  This 
training  will  mean  much  to  the  boy  in 
after  years.  He  will  become  a  business 
man — as  every  farmer  should  be  if  he 
would  realize  the  maximum  from  his 
efforts. 

The  girl,  too,  should  be  taught  the 


value  of  system  and  business  methods, 
for  in  managing  the  affairs  of  a  house- 
hold these  will  be  found  very  necessary. 

Breeders'  Mailing  List. 

Many  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  lose 
half  of  the  real  value  of  their  advertising 
through  failure  to  build  up  and  preserve 
a  live  mailing  list.  This  list  can  easily 
be  acquired  by  alphabetically  indexing 
and  filing  the  name  and  address  of  every 
man  answering  an  advertisement  and  in- 
quiring for  stock. 

After  a  complete  mailing  list  of  this 
kind  has  been  built  up,  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  breeder  to  reach  a  large  number 
of  possible  purchasers  with  sale  catalogs 
or  any  other  advertising  literature  he 
may  wish  to  use.  He  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  his  sale  is  advertised  and  in- 
quiries for  catalogs  are  received  through 
his  advertising.  Filing  names  of  in- 
quiries for  catalogs  of  a  sale  of  pure-bred 
stock  to  be  held  this  winter  or  spring  is 
simply  preparing  for,  and  advertising  a 
future  sale. 

The  bred  sow  sale  recently  held  by  H. 
L.  Faulkner  of  Jamesport,  Mo.,  was  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a  live 
mailing  list.  Years  ago  Mr.  Faulkner 
adopted  this  system,  and  every  year 
adds  a  large  number  of  new  names  to  his 
list.  Prior  to  his  recent  sale  he  did  not 
use  advertising  space,  but  advertised  his 
sale  by  using  moderate  space  in  a  num- 
ber of  leading  farm  and  live  stock 
papers.  In  addition  he  used  his  mailing 
list  to  get  catalogs  of  his  offering  in  the 
hands  of  prospective  buyers.  He  felt 
that  they  were  interested,  for  at  some 
time  they  had  either  purchased  stock 
from  his  herd  or  had  made  inquiry  with 
a  view  of  purchasing. 

The  result  of  his  method  of  reaching 
buyers  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Buyers  were  present  from  six  states  and 
mail  bids  were  received  from  six  states. 
Mr.  Faulkner  had  over  $1,000  in  checks, 
drafts  and  money  orders  sent  to  him  to 
buy  hogs  in  the  sale  that  he  had  to  re- 
turn. Some  of  these  checks  were  for 
over  $100.  Only  six  hogs  were  bought 
on  mail  bids,  because  buyers  present  at 
the  sale  were  the  high  bidders.  Forty- 
six  bred  sows  and  gilts  sold  for  $3,429 
and  an  average  of  nearly  $84,  with  a 
top  of  $203. 


Engine  Power  Supplement  Horse  Power.- 

Animal  power  cannot  supply  the 
present  power  requirements  on  the  farm, 
let  alone  supplying  the  increasing 
amount  of  power  which  is  being  de- 
manded every  year.  Tractor  power, 
however,  can  be  increased  rapidly  and 
can  readily  meet  any  reqiiirements. 

Animal  power  is  unable  to  supply  the 
concentrated  power  necessary  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  hired  help 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  more  farm 
work  and  doing  it  quicker  in  order  to 
raise  larger  crops.  With  a  tractor,  how- 
ever, one  man  can  control  the  power  of 
from  8  to  40  horses  with  his  own  hands, 
which  makes  less  help  necessary  and  en- 
ables the  owner  to  get  over  a  lot  of 
ground  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Because  of  the  tractor  being  built  of 
iron  and  steel  it  is  more  reliable  than 
animal  power.  It  is  not  affected  by 
idleness,  weather,  disease  or  accident, 
as  are  animals,  and  it  is  able  to  meet 
all  kin''  conditions  and  deliver  power 
on  he  cold  days,  in  dry  weather, 

wet  weatuer  and  at  any  other  time. 

The  tractor  is  able  to  supply  continu- 
ous power,  working  night  and  day  if 
necessary  in  rush  seasons,  while  with 
animals  they  must  be  allowed  time  to 
eat  and  sleep,  even  though  the  work 
suffers. 

While  horses  or  mules  are  only  able 
to  supply  drawbar  power,  a  tractor  sup- 
plies both  drawbar  and  belt  power. 

A  tractor  will  not  only  enable  one  to 
produce  larger  crops  but  also  helps  to 
prevent  losing  the  results  of  one's  work 
by  injury  from  insects  and  other  plant 
enemies. 

The  experience  of  tractor  owners 
proves  that  larger  crops  can  be  raised 
by  using  power,  and  that  the  best  farm 
power  is  a  combination  of  animal  and 
tractor  power,  retaining  horses  or  mules 
to  do  the  lighter  work  and  using  a  trac- 
tor for  the  heavier  work. — Threshermans 
Review. 


Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  losses  of 
young  pigs  are  due  to  ignorance  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner  in 
selecting,  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
brood  sow,  and  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  to  bad  weather  conditions,  inexperi- 
enced sows  and  other  unavoidable  things. 

If  the  rhubarb  produced  small  stalks 
last  year,  dig  up  and  divide  the  roots, 
planting  in  a  deep  trench,  covering  with 
a  rich  soil. 


New  Case  "40"— $1090 


"Jay-Eye-See" 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  race  horse, 
known  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  name  was  "Jay- 
Eye-See" —  which  were  the  initials  of  J.  I.  Case, 
the  founder  of  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company. 

The  owner  of  this  famous  horse  was  known  as  a  man 
who  loved  thoroughbreds — a  man  who  admired  perfec- 
tion. He  was  recognized  as  a  master-builder  of  ma- 
chinery. He  established  his  factory  in  1 842,  and  around 
it  gathered  a  world-known  community  of  able  workmen. 


A  Thoroughbred 

Like  the  noted  "Jay-Eye-See" 
— known  to  you  surely  by  repu- 
tation— the  new  Case  "40"  is  a 
thing  of  rare  beauty.  Its  long, 
sweeping  lines  are  distinctive.  All 
corners  have  disappeared.  This 
unmistakable  beauty  makes  men 
spot  this  car  and  admire  it.  You 
■will  enjoy  driving  such  a  "dif- 
ferent" car — one  that  stands  out 
from  others. 

Tomorrow's  Car  Today 

Your  first  mile  in  this  car  will 
delight  you  with  its  unusual  com- 
fort. This  is  gained,  not  alone  by 
the  use  of  the  cantilever  springs, 
but  by  the  Case  way  of  suspend- 


ing these  springs  from  the  rear  axle 
so  that  they  do  only  spring  duty. 

The  divided  front  seats — the 
upholstery  in  real  grain  leather, 
which,  by  the  way  is  removable 
as  a  unit  for  cleaning — together 
with  the  unusual  room,  both  in 
the  front  compartment  and  in  the 
tonneau,  will  excite  further  praise. 

Tests  of  Value 

Then  when  you  come  to  test  those 
parts  beneath  the  hood,  in  a  hard 
pull  or  up  a  steep  incline,  or  on 
the  cars  100,000th  mile,  you  will 
find  the  Case  motor  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  characterization — "the 
motor  that  makes  extra  cylinders 
unnecessary." 


Here  Are  More  Details 

The  fact  that  all  wiring  is  housed  in  waterproof,  rustless,  flexible 
conduits,  illustrates  the  care  in  planning  of  details.  The 
junction  box  between  the  body  and  the  chassis,  also  in- 
dicate the  attention  which  you  will  find  as  you  go  through 
the  car  with  a  microscope.  Study  every  part.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things  which  make  this  car 
a  rare  value.  Of  course  Westinghouse  ignition,  lighting 
and  starting  equipment  needs  no  further  comment. 

New  Car — New  Price 

We  offer  you  this  car  at  the  price  of  $1090,  f.o.b.  Racine,  with  the 
statement  that  it  contains  all  of  the  merit  of  our  earlier  "40,"  which 
sold  for  $2300.  You  know  what  Case  means  by  value.  Let  us  send 
you  our  fine  new  catalog,  which  shows  you  the  car  in  colors  and 
pictures  its  many  superiorities. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Founded  1842       535  Liberty  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


(366) 


that's  my  motto.   So  get  Schell's  proposition  before  you  boy.  Let 
me  show  you 

How  i  Save  You  Money 

and  how  yon  can  deal  direct  with  me  and  save  the  tree  peddler's  commission  of 
"     for  yourself.  Let  me.help^ou  9el 


about  40c"  on  the  dollar  for  youis 

locality.   I  know  beat  what  will  grow  in  your  soil  ami  your  c  imate     I  5?nJe/ir> 
thousands  of  customers  who  have  profited  by  following  Schell  s  orcharding  _ad' 
free  and  so  is  my  money-saving  proposition  and  my  big  new  li 
of  $10  or  more. 

Box   L-4      Wichita,  Kansas 


today.    Freight  paid  on  all  orders 
W.  F.  SCHlLL,  Prop.  Wltchita  Nurseries, 


Get  Schell's  Prices  Before  You  Buy 

A  Dollar's*Worth  of  Trees  for  Sixty  Cents- 
That'a  My  Offer  to  You.    A  straight,  clean- 
cut  proposition  with  no  strings  to  it— an  offer 
which  every  wise  farmer  ana  fruit  grower 
should  take  advantage  of— an  offer  which  i 
can  safely  make,  because  for  nearly  40  years  right  here  in  the  Southwest  I 
have  been  saving  thousands  of  dollars  for  thousands  of  farm-  ~ 
ers,  orchardists,  market  growers,  etc. 

Just  give  me  a  chance,  and  I  will  furnish  you  the  trees  you 
want  at  the  prices  you  want  to  pay— clean,  good  looking, 
healthy,  pure-strain  stock,  guaranteed  true-to-name,  care- 
fully dug,  well  packed,  heavily  rooted,  smooth,  straight 
and  strong,  all  ready  to  put  in  the  ground  and  start  grow- 
ing.  The  best  and  nothing  but  the  best  for  the  money— 


CANADA  SEED  OATS 

ALBERTA,  Canada.  OATS:  Biggest,  heaviest  yielding  oats  in  the  world.  Everywhere  tried  have 
revolutionized  oat  growing.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  100  bushels  per  acre,  as  30,  «0  and  SO  bushels  of 
common  varieties.  Sample  sent  FRIB  on  request.  We  grow  and  handle  all  the  best  varieties  of 
American  grown  Oats.  Write  today  for  our  big  Seed  Catalog  of  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds 
also  Nursery  stock.  We  can  save  you  money.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Mention  this  paper  when 
writing.  Address.  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS  FARMER 


February  26,  1916 


More  Power 
Less  Carbon 


\EA)\-^ROOF 

Piston  Rings 

The  only  perfect  and 
durable  gas-tight  and 
oil- tight  Piston  Rings. 


Get  them  from  your  supply  dealer.  If  he  I 
hasn't  them — write  us.    We'll  see  that] 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  FREE  book —  | 
To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power." 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
8816  Locust  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo 


 z 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  is  the  first  Teal,  -practical  idea,  for  a 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2x6' s.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and 


eiu£  Print  rnrc 

plans  rREE  Hi 


It  will  mix  2M  CD.  ft.  at  a  batch. 
has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.  pv 
engine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Boes  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine— and  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  a 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plana 
will  come  et  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Be* 4450  Nehawka,  Neb. 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


BOWS  HER 
FEED  MILLS 


Crush  ear  corn  (with  or 
without  shucks)  and  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain  and 
Head  Kaffir. 

Handy  to  operate  —  Lightest  run- 
ning. 10  sizes:  2  to  25  b.  p., capacity 
6  to  200  bushels.  Conical  shape 
Grinders.  D  i fferent  from  all  others 
Also  make  Sweep  Grinders 

Write  for  Catalog 

and  folder  about  the  value  of 
different  feeds  and  manures. 
C.N.  P.BOWSRERCO.,  Sonth  Bend,  Ind.' 
PATTERSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Gen'l 
AgU.,  1225  W.  11th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo* 


GROW 

HEALTHY 
STOCK 


F*o*ato 
Planter 


For  Large  or  Small  Growers.  1  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de- 
pendable. Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  is  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  life  and  few  repairs. 
EUREKA  Send  for  Catalog 

MOWER  iws 
CO. 

Box  591, 
Utica, 
H.  Y. 


Men 


who  are  building 
Quality  into  their 
everyday  work,  need 
comfortable,  strong  over- 
garments.   Such  men  al- 
ways buy  and  wear 

FITZ  Overalls 

ltdoesnoLmnatterwhatsizeor  shape 
you  are — there  is  a  Fitz  overall  made 
just  to  youf'pize  and  likine   If  your  re- 
gular dealer  is  temporarily  out  of  your 
Biz£.h(ecartv3&jt'emin24hoursby  sending  to 
BUKNi&M-MUKGEIt  ROOT  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


ECONOMY- 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
__write  for  facts  about  our  26-inch 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12MC.  per 
tod.  Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

^aystono  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
SSty  fiv  'ustrial  St.     PEORIA,  ELL. 


BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  About 
The  Automobile  and  for  the  JVlotorist 


WE  frequently  see  careless  auto- 
mobile drivers  make  a  spectac- 
ular stop  with  a  sudden  appli- 
cation of  the  brake.  This  desire  to 
"show  off"  in  this  manner  is  hard  on 
the  car.  Flat  wheels  on  railway  trains 
result  from  careless  application  of 
brakes  and  the  effect  on  a  wheel  equipped 
with  a  rubber  tire  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined. The  proper  way  to  use  brakes  is 
to  apply  the  pressure  on  them  so  grad- 
ually that  the  movement  of  the  car  for- 
ward and  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  stop 
at  the  same  time.  Careful  drivers  shut 
the  power  off  long  enough  before  reach- 
ing the  stopping  point  so  that  the  car 
will  proceed  with  its  momentum  and 
stop  at  the  required  spot  with  a  very 
easy  application  of  the  brakes. 

When  valve  springs  have  weakened 
through  long  service,  they  can  be  tem- 
porarily strengthened  by  placing  some 
washers  under  the  coils.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  coils  do  not  come  to- 
gether when  the  valve  is  raised. 

Kansas  Outbuys  Missouri  at  Show. 

Tractor  men  at  the  Kansas  City  show 
report  that  many  more  engines  are  be- 
ing sold  in  Kansas  than  in  Missouri. 
While  Missouri  does  not  have  as  accurate 
statistics  as  does  Kansas,  the  statement 
was  made  that  probably  not  to  exceed 
600  outfits  had  been  sold  in  that  state. 
The  farms  of  Kansas  are  better  adapted 
to  power  farming  than  are  those  of  Mis- 
souri. There  are  fewer  hills,  and  the 
plowing  of  the  great  wheat  fields  of 
Kansas  requires  the  expenditure  of  an 
immense  amount  of  power  in  a  compar- 
atively short  space  of  time.  A  great 
deal  more  power  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage  than  is  now  available.  The 
turning  of  a  deeper  furrow  would  bring 
increased  profit.  According  to  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station,  deeper  plowing 
would  increase  the  crop  yield  20  per 
cent. 

One-man  outfits  seemed  to  be  most  in 
demand  at  the  Kansas  City  show.  A 
great  many  were  sold,  both  to  farmers 
and  to  dealers. 


Does  Tractor  Pack  the  Soil? 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that 
tractors  pack  the  soil  so  that  the  crop 
is  injured.  To  find  out  what  tractor 
users  have  to  say  on  this  point,  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  ques- 
tioned 135  of  them  and  has  compiled  the 
answers.  Here  is  the  report  as  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  bulletin : 

"These  men  were  located  in  various 
states  in  the  Northwest.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  'Does  the  packing  of  the 
soil  by  tractor  wheels  injure  the  crop?' 
only  nine  state  that  the  packing  of  the 
soil  is  injurious,  while  101  say  that  it 
is  not,  twenty-two  of  this  number  de- 
claring it  to  be  beneficial.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that  on  most  soils,  when 
they  are  in  fit  condition  to  be  worked 
satisfactorily  with  horses,  the  modern 
gas  tractor  will  cause  no  injurious 
packing." 

An  8-16  outfit  puts  only  about  ten 
pounds  of  pressure  on  the  soil  to  each 
square  inch.  A  170-pound  man  wearing 
a  No.  8  shoe  puts  a  pressure,  of  four- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  the 
soil  in  walking,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
1,400-pound  horse  is  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-three  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
when  pulling  a  load. 

Tractor  and  Small  Thresher. 

The  use  of  the  small  neighborhood 
thresher  is  likely  to  be  associated  with 
the  introduction  of  the  farm  tractor.  On 
many  farms  where  the  amount  of  thresh- 


ing to  be  done  is  not  large,  it  is  most 
unsatisfactory  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
until  some  large  commercial  outfit  can 
be  secured  to  do  the  threshing. 

A  Clay  County  farmer  who  was  re- 
cently in  Kansas  Farmer  office,  stated 
that  since  he  had  purchased  a  tractor  a 
small  neighborhood  thresher  had  been 
bought  and  used  by  himself  and  two 
neighbors.  He  considered  this  use  of  the 
thresher  as  most  important.  They  are 
able  to  do  their  threshing  when  it  is 
most  convenient  and  the  grain  is  saved 
in  better  condition  than  when  they  were 
compelled  to  take  their  chance  with  the 
traveling  outfit.  It  also  furnishes  that 
much  more  use  for  the  tractor  and  thus 
makes  it  a  more  profitable  investment. 
This  man  also  uses  his  engine  for  filling 
silos,  grinding  feed,  and  other  belt  work. 


Automobile  Prices  Reduced. 

"The  1916  car  promises  to  remain  in 
fashion  for  a  longer  time  than  any  of 
its  forerunners,"  says  a  writer  in  Col- 
lier's. "And  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
apt  to  have  a  higher  resale  value  should 
one  desire  to  dispose  of  it  after  a  few 
years'  time.  Another  thing:  Quite  a 
little  has  been  done  to  make  the  1916 
car  more  comfortable.  The  average  car 
of  this  year  will  have  somewhat  longer 
springs  and  a  slightly  longer  wheel  base. 

"There  is  one  more  reason  why  1916 
will  be  a  great  year  to  purchase  a  new 
car.  That  is  the  variety  you  have  to 
choose  from.  If  you  like  to  plan  your 
car  as  you  might  plan  the  building  of 
a  house,  you  have  a  wonderful  range 
of  -ars  spread  before  you.  You  can  get 
four,  siz,  eight  or  twelve  cylinders.  You 
can  get  fours,  sixes  or  eights  with  either 
poppet  or  sleeve  valves.  You  can  have 
a  water-cooled  or  an  air-cooled  car.  You 
can  get  a  heavy  car  or  a  light  car. 

"For  as  little  as  $390  you  can  get  a 
fine  little  four-cylinder  roadster.  Sixes 
come  as  low  as  $785  for  a  car  seating 
five  passengers,  while  $950  will  buy  an 
eight!  And  if  you  want  to  revel  in  an 
even  dozen  of  cylinders,  step  right  this 
way  and  see  vour  heart's  desire  filled 
for  as  little  as  $1,095. 

"Yes,  indeed,  1916  will  be  a  great  year 
to  buy  a  car.  It  probably  will  be  a 
better  year  than  1917.  And  it  will  be 
a  great  year  to  operate  one.  There  is 
only  one  warning,  and  that  you  can  take 
for  whatever  you  think  it  worth:  Metal 
is  going  up.  The  war  is  responsible. 
The  common  grades  of  iron  and  steel 
haven't  gone  up  so  much,  but  the  better 
steels  used  for  crank  shafts  and  the 
more  important  parts  had  risen  20  per 
cent  by  the  middle  of  October,  1915.  At 
that  time  aluminum  was  up  250  per 
cent,  zinc  700  per  cent  and  copper  50  per 
cent.  Tungsten,  the  material  that  makes 
valves  what  valves  ought  to  be,  jumped 
from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  pound.  And 
these  increases  are  probably  not  at  an 
end.  One  leading  manufacturer  has  al- 
ready been  forced  to  boost  the  price  fixed 
last  August.  Another  of  the  big-quan- 
tity cars  selling  at  less  than  $1,000  now 
costs  $68  more  for  the  materials  than 
it  did  when  announced  last  summer.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  self-defense  may 
force  many  manufacturers  t  •  ~"k water 
on  the  prices  now  in  force  costs 
of  metals  continue  to  go  up  in  this 
fashion.  That  is  what  I  referred  to  when 
I  said  that  1916  may  be  an  even  better 
year  to  buy  a  new  car  than  1917.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  hardly  expect  the  1917 
prices  to  go  much  lower  than  those  of 
this  year. 

"From  every  standpoint,  then,  1916 
will  be  a  great  year  to  buy  a  new  car — 
and  a  great  year  to  buy  one  early!" 


TRACTORS  TURNING  UNDIES  WHEAT  STUBBLE  AT  PLOWING  DEMONSTRA- 
TION.— SUCH  PLOWING  SHOULD  BE>  DONE  IN  JULY  FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


THE 


"Money  Saving  Simplex" 

The  Best  Value  in  Light 
Farm  Tractors 

A  real  tractor,  properly  designed  for  heavy  farm 
work,  carefully  constructed  from  the  best  materials, 
provided  with  equipment  of  the  highest  character 
and  fully  guaranteed,  the  Simplex  stands  out  as  a 
money -saver  to  the  farmer,  both  in  purchase  price 
and  in  cost  of  operation. 


The  Simplex,  Pulling  Four  14-Inch  Plows,  Seven 
Inches  Deep.  (From  a  Photograph.) 

A  heavy-duty  four-cylinder  motor,  supplying  20 
horse  power  on  the  bolt  and  15  on  draw  bar,  at 
750  R.  P.  M. 

Two  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  cut  steel  gears 
running  in  oil  bath  in  dust-proof  case.  Hyatt 
heavy-duty  roller  bearings.  Ferfex  Radiator,  with 
20-inch  fan,  all  parts  easily  accessible  and  replace- 
able, simplest  and  most  economical  to  operate. 

Price  $825  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

We  Want  Live  Dealers  and  State  Distributors. 

Write  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  We'U 
tell  you  all  about  it. 

SIMPLEX  TRACTOR  CO. 

1612  Central  Ave..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


iWAITII 


Get  my  191©  prlcel  Don't 

buy  an  engine  of  any  make 
or  kind  or  price  nntil  yoa 
^ii  v  •  ««  a  m first  get  my  low  1916  prices, 
™  3    and  oasy  buying  plans,  including  terms. 

I  build  these  Masterpiece     engines  in  my* 
J!  great  chain  of  factories  and  sell  them  direct] 
if  to  farm  and  shop  with  only  one  small  profit! 
•   added  to  actual   cost.    My  New   1816  260- 
Page  Book  illustrates  and  describes  all  sizea 
from  1  3-4  H.  P.  light    work  engines  to  16 

H.  P.  moguls  for  biggest,  tough-  *    AD  s 

est,  heaviest  jobs. 
All  Galloway  Master 
piece  engines  are  largi 
bore,  long  stroke, 
heavy  weight  and 
low  speeded.  Built 
for  lifetime  service 
and  satisfaction. 
1916  improvements 
include  valves  in  the' 
head,  extra  cooling  surface, 
perfected  oiling  system, 
economy  carburetor,  built- 
in  magneto  and  Hercules 
water-cooled  cylinder  head.  These  features  and 
many  others  make  Masterpiece  engines  power  kings 
in  every  field.  Shipped  from  Waterloo.  Council 
Bluffs,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 
Ask  for  my  special  proposition  and  new  book  today. 
A  postal  gets  it.  I'll  pay  the  postage. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,     Box  215     Waterloo,  low* 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Yours 
FREE 


If  you  are  a  land- 
owner and  do  not  already  have  a 
copy  of  Kopp'a  New  Calculator— write 
for  yours  today.   This  160-patre  book  (worth 
50c  i  answers  almost  any  question  that  arises  o_ 
the  farm.  We  will  send  it  free  to  landowners  only, 
postpaid,  together  with  a  catalog  of 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

—the  fence  that  outlasts  all  others. 
The  Square  Deal  Lock  Li  self-drain- 
i  ing  and  double  gTips  every  stay  and 
[  etrand  wire  without  cutting,  break-  i 
k  ing  or  slipping.  The  one-piece  stay 
wires  prevent  Bagging,  bagging  I 
or  buckling.    The  wavy  strand  ' 
wires    give  springiness  —  life. 
Write  for  Free  Book  today. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  _ 
741  Industrial  St.  .Peoria.IU.^ 


Dtfdtmsh 

and  Terracing  ^ 
Hade  Easy-Bigger 

crops— better  farms  witli 

Cuts  ditch  to  4  ft.  Grades  road 


'trial. 
Money-back 
gusrsn Igs. 

All  Steel — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 

Cleans  ditches,  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  sametime, 
Does  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  Itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition, 
OwcnsboroDilcher&6railerCo.loc.Boi825.0wensboro,K?, 


Cheap  as  Wood  ^Ta u4acn 

and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    916  10th  St.     Terre  Haute.  Ind 


FORD  JOKE  BOOK 


All  i  je  .aiesL  uuu  b.-st  lunny  jones,  ana  stories  on 
the  FORD  automobile.  Hundreds  of  them  and  all 
good  ones.  Also  JITNEY  jokes,  Moving  Picture, 
and  Stage  jokes.  Laugh  ti'.l  you  shake,  A  neat  colored 
covered  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS. 

PIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  323 
^SO,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wapon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 

'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34Elro  Si..  Quincy,  III, 
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Orcnard  and  Small  Fruit  Garden 

B  y    "W.    L.    LU  X,    Stawnee  County 


EVERY  farm  should  have  an  orchard 
and  a  small  fruit  garden  in  order 
to  keep  the  table  supplied  with 
fresh  fruit  throughout  the  year.  About 
one  acre  of  good  ground  will  be  enough. 
Saving  the  cost  of  the  family  fruiti.'sun* 
ply,  and  the  pleasure  and  good  health 
Secured  by  eating  plenty  of  good  ripe 
fruit,  will  make  this  acre  by  Far  the 
most  valuable  one  of  the  farm. 

For  the  farm  orchard  and  fruit  gar» 
den,  select  a  well  drained  location  near 
the  house.  If  the  soil  is  not  moderately 
rich,  fertilize  it  with  barnyard  manure. 
Plow  it  as  deeply  as  possible  before 
planting,  and  give  it  thorough  cultiva- 
tion during  the  growing  season  for  at 
least  five  years.  Keep  the  ground  as 
nearly  level  as  possible  unless  the  or- 
chard is  poorly  drained  or  has  a  hard* 
pan  or  gumbo  subsoil.  In  this  case  leave 
a  dead  furrow  between  every  two  rows 
to  drain  the  surplus  water  from  the 
ground.  As  the  trees  grow  larger  the 
cultivation  should  be  shallower  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  fibrous  roots  that  are 
reaching  out  for  food  and  water.  After 
the  orchard  is  eight  years  old  it  may  be 
seeded  to  red  clover,  although  some  or- 
chardists  prefer  to  continue  the  culti- 
vation. All  of  the  clover  and  weeds 
should  be  mowed  once  a  month  and  the 
grass  left  on  the  soil  for  mulching. 

Plant  the  trees  in  rows  20  by  30  feet 
— an  apple  and  a  peach  alternately,  or  a 
plum  or  pear  and  a  cherry — or  else  plant 
the  apple  trees  30  by  30  feet  and  the 
other  kinds  20  by  20  feet.  In  setting, 
lean  the  trees  a  little  to  the  southwest 
and  top  low.  Most  of  the  top  should 
be  put  to  the  southwest,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  natural  tendency  of  the  trees 
to  become  top-heavy  to  the  northeast. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  can  be 
planted  in  the  rows  between  the  trees. 
These  should  be  three  feet  apart  and 
four  feet  from  each  tree.  The  berries 
should  be  mulched  heavily  every  winter 
with  trashy  barnyard  manure. 

Three  or  four  rows  of  strawberries  can 
be  planted  between  the  rows  of  trees. 
Plant  them  eighteen  inches  apart  and 
the  rows  four  feet  apart.  Keep  all  weeds 
and  grass  hoed  and  pulled  out  of  the 
berry  rows  and  give  them  shallow  culti- 
vation as  soon  after  each  rain  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  Mulch 
lightly  in  December  with  any  kind  of 
trashy  material  that  does  not  contain 
weed  or  grain  seeds.  In  the  spring  re- 
move enough  of  the  mulch  to  allow  the 
plants  to  get  through,  leaving  the  sur- 
plus mulch  between  the  rows. 

Plant  blackberry  plants  four  to  six 
inches  deep.  Early  Harvest  and  Mer- 
cereau  are  good  varieties. 

Raspberry  tips  must  not  be  planted 
very  deep  or  they  will  rot.  Plant  some 
St.  Regis  Ever-bearing  red  raspberries. 
Black  Pearl,  Cumberland,  Kansas  and 
Hoosier  are  all  good  varieties  of  black 
raspberries. 

Plant  some  of  the  Progressive  Ever- 
bearing strawberry  plants,  as  these  are 
good.  They  bear  a  full  crop  the  last  of 
May  and  June  and  some  berries  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favorable  until  the 
first  of  November.  Other  reliable  kinds 
are  Senator  Dunlap  for  your  main  crop, 
iodowed  by  Glen  Mary,  Gandy,  Son's 
Prolific,  Helen  Davis,  Haverland,  or  any 
other  good  kind.  Go  slow  on  the  newer 
kinds  that  are  so  highly  advertised. 
Many  of  them  are  not  adapted  to  our 
SOU  and  climate.  The  writer  has  tested 
about  seventy-five  different  kinds  and 
has  found  none  that  is  better  than  the 
Senator  Dunlap  for  all  kinds  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  Other  kinds  may 
do  better  when  both  isoil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable.  Senator  Dun- 
lau  does  not  do  well  in  the  South  or  in 
California.  a 

Plant  some  asparagus,  rhubarb,  and 
gooseberries.  Houghton,  Oregon  Cham- 
pion, and  Downing  are  the  most  reliable 
gooseberries  to  plant. 

The  following  trees  are  suitable  and 
ample  for  an  ordinary  farm.  There  are 
many  other  good  kinds,  but  these  will 
furnish  a  succession  through  the  whole 
year.  There  should  be  four  early  ajiple 
trees  selected  from  these:  Early  Har- 
vest; Liveland  Raspberry;  Yellow  Trans- 
parent; Red  June,  Sweet  June;  Cooler's 
Early  White.  Four  summer  apple mrees 
■ — Maiden's  Blush;  Bailey's  Sweet;  Sum- 
mer Pearmain;  Northern  Spy.  There 
should  be  two  ci\.b  apple  trees  —  Flor- 
ence, or  Hyslop.  Ten  fall  and  winter — 
Grimes  Golden;  Delicious;  Jonathan; 
King  David;  Stayman's  Winesap;  York 
Imperial;  Winesap;  Black  Ben  Davis. 

There  should  be  sixteen  peach  trees 
and  these  varieties  are  good:  Japan 
Dream;  Mayflower;  Triumph;  Carman; 
Cflsby;    Champion;    Hottes  Elberta; 


Belle  of  Georgia;  Chinese  Cling;  Sal- 
way;  Krummel;  Stinson's  October. 

Four  plum  trees  selected  from  the 
following  will  be  about  right:  Amer- 
ica; Golden;  Burbank;  Shippers'  Pride; 
Lombard;  Damson. 

There  should  be  two  Kieffer  pear 
trees,  one  Seckel,  one  Anjou  or  Garber. 

Two  apricot  trees — Superb  and  Early 
Golden. 

Five  Early  Richmond,  and  five  Mont- 
morency cherry  trees. 

There  should  be  200  blackberry  plants, 
200  raspberry  plants,  and  250  to  500 
strawberry  plants. 

The  varieties  and  kinds  suggested 
should  furnish  the  farmer  fresh  fruit 
and  plenty  for  canning,  provided  they 
are  given  reasonable  care. 


the  roots  can  support  when  loaded  with 
fruit.  They  should  be  cut  back  and  all 
dead  canes  removed.  They  should  be 
kept  in  rows  and  well  cultivated  or 
mulched  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and 
conserve  moisture.  Perfect  fruit  can- 
not be  matured  if  the  ground  becomes 
dry  and  hard.  Gooseberry  bushes  that 
are  three  or  more  years  old  should  be 
thinned  down  to  two-thirds  or  one-half 
of  their  entire  growth.  The  weaker 
canes  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
This  will  let  the  sun  into  the  bush  and 
prevent  the  dropping  of  the  fruit,  and 
it  will  be  larger  and  of  better  quality. 
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180  pounds.  This  beats  all  the  senior 
four-year-old  records  and  also  all  the 
world  records  for  full  aged  cows,  for  this 
period.  The  test  will  be  continued  and 
if  this  cow  holds  out  as  she  has  started, 
she  will  undoubtedly  make  a  new  year 
record.  The  cow  is  a  Holstein  and  is 
almost  pure  white  in  color.  The  tests 
are  being  supervised  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College. 


Blackberries  and  raspberries  nearly 
always  produce  more  bearing  wood  than 


New  Seven-Day  Record. 

A  new  world's  champion  in  dairy  pro- 
duction has  just  been  announced.  This 
cow  is  Ormsby  Jane  Segis  Aagie.  She 
was  purchased  for  $250  as  a  two-year- 
old  heifer  by  Oliver  Caban,  Jr.,  of  New 
York.  She  has  produced  as  a  four-year- 
old,  100.5  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day; 
721.5  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days;  and 
3,050  pounds  in  thirty  days.  Her  but- 
ter production  for  the  thirty  days  was 


A  Lamp  Without  a  Wick. 

The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  822 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the 
world — a  blessing  to  every  home  not 
equipped  with  gas  or  electricity.  Three 
hundred  candle  power  at  one  cent  per 
night.  This  remarkable  lamp  has  no 
wick  and  no  chimney,  is  absolutely  safe 
and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction 
they  are  sending  it  on  free  trial.  They 
want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  them  today. — [Adv.] 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Exp!  an  atior? 
of  Map 

Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate 

Triangle  —No.  1     80  &  over  Damp 

Square   —No.  2     65  to  75  Medium 

Circle     —No.  3     50  to  60  Dry 

Cross     —No.  4     Under  50  Very  Dry 


Copyright  1910 
Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Company 


Lincoln  Climatic  Paint 


USE  the  paint  that  saves  you  money  because  it  saves 
repainting.  Good  paint  must  hold  its  color  and 
present  a  smooth,  even  surface  free  from  cracks, 
checks  or  peeling.  To  do  this  the  paint  must  be  made  especi- 
ally tp  fit  the  climatic  conditions  of  your  locality. 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint 

is  made  and  mixed  especially  to  give  the  longest  service  in  your  own 
locality.  It  is  made  in  four  formulas — a  paint  for  each  of  the  four 
climatic  divisions  of- the  United  States. 

You  will  know  the  formula  for 
your  climate  by  the  symbols  and 
numbers  on  the  cans,  which  refer 
to  the  different  sections  shown  by 
the  map.  Protect  yourself  by  ask- 
ing for  Lincoln  Climatic  Paint. 
Thousands  of  the  best  informed 
paint  users  can  tell  you  the  sat- 
isfactory, economical  service  it 
gives.    Write  us  for  our  Paint 
Book.     Also  get  our 


book  "Home  Painting  Jobs"  — 
telling  how  to  make  marred  sur- 
faces look  like  new — how  to  keep 
floors  clean  and  shining  bright — 
how  to  make  housework  easier. 
Learn  about  Lincoln  Enamel, 
Carriage  and  Automobile  Paint, 
Lin-co-Lac  for  furniture  and  in- 
side finishing.  There  is  a  Lincoln  Paint, 
varnish,  stain  or  enamel  or  finish  for 
every  surface — new  or  old — indoors 
or  outdoors. 


Write  today  for  book  and  name  of  oar  dealer  nearest  yoa 

LINCOLN  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO. 

Dept.  85.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas/Texas 


f  The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 
localities,  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


30  \fears  the  Guide 
to  Seeds  and  Trees 


100,000  people,  scattered  through  every  state  of  the  Union,  have 
made  our  Garden  Book  their  market  place  for  seeds  and  trees. 
This  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  sale  of  fresh,  vigorous  tree  stook 
and  pure,  high  germinating  seeds. 

A.  Few  Prices:  Apple,  6c;  Peach,  8c;  Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  15c  each,  all  grafted; 
Concord  Grapes,  $2  per  100.  Freight  paid  on  tree  or  plant  orders  of  $10  or  more. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  from  the  same  reliable  house.  Write  for  our  1916  Illus- 
trated Garden  Book.  It  will  help  you  plan  your  field,  orchard  and  garden  plant- 
ing. It  lists  a  complete  assortment  of  Field,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Just  drop  a  postal. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE.    Box  248 ,  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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BARTELDES  TESTED  ALFALFA] 


BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER  ON  THE  FARM.  S^OThJ?Tk1S3 

and  best  Alfalfa  seed  to  be  had.  Sold  you  direct  from  headquarters.  We  handle  enormous  quantities.  Write 
for  free  sample  and  special  free  book  on  Alfalfa.  Also  free  big  catalog  and  pink  list  giving  prices  on  quantities. 
w-»  _  __M         J|  _  _  f  — ,J|   #1.—.  107  Massachusetts  St.,    -     Lawrence,  Kansas 

Kart ClQCS  S€6U  LOm  107  We9t  Main  st-  -  <»"»h°™  City,  Okla. 
*****  *^»»*»^*»-»  ^J,>  *>        107  Sirteenth  St.,         -         Denver,  Colorado 


CATTLE  AND  SOIL-BUILDING 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


ASALIKE  County  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer  writes  us  a  word  of  com- 
mendation on  our  front  page  of 
January  29  showing  cattle  suffering  in 
a  cornfield  during  a  blizzard,  but  adds 
that  we  are  wrong  in  urging  the  grow- 
ing of  cattle  as  a  means  of  retaining  soil 
fertility.  In  his  observations  of  the 
methods  followed  by  cattlemen  over  the 
state,  he  has  found  that  this  result  is 
not  being  accomplished.  He  says  that 
too  often  the  forage  is  cut  and  hauled 
from  the  field  to  some  sheltered  or  tim- 
bered place  on  a  creek  or  ravine  bank, 
so  that  when  the  water  rises  in  the 
spring  the  feed  lots  will  be  nicely  cleaned 
out.  Meanwhile  there  will  be  nothing 
but  the  stubs  of  the  corn  or  cane  left  in 
the  field  to  be  turned  under. 

This  same  excuse  has  been  offered  as 
an  argument  against  the  introduction  of 
the  silo  as  a  means  of  getting  more  out 
of  the  corn  or  kafir.  If  no  effort  is  made 
to  get  the  fertility  back  to  the  soil,  this 
method  of  handling  cattle,  whether  the 
silo  is  used  or  not,  will  most  assuredly 
tend  to  reduce  the  producing  power  of 
the  soil. 

In  urging  the  growing  of  more  live 
stock,  as  we  have  done  through  the 
columns  of  Kansas  Farmer,  we  have 
constantly  endeavored  to  make  this  point 
clear.  The  proper  handling  of  the  ma- 
nure is  a  most  important  part  of  live 
stock  farming.  On  many  farms  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  accumulated  manure  is 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  job  at  the 
present  time.  The  ideal  method  is  to 
haul  it  out  as  it  is  made,  but  on  every 
farm  much  will  accumulate  and  every 
effort  possible  should  be  made  to  get  it 
on  to  the  fields  before  the  crops  are 
planted.  If  this  is  practiced,  the  increas- 
ing of  cattle  and  other  live  stock  on  the 
farm  cannot  help  increasing  the  crop 
yields.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  on  dairy 
farms  where  cattle  have  been  kept  for 
a  good  many  years,  the  soil  has  con- 
stantly increased  in  fertility.  This  has 
been  true  even  though  the  manure  in 
many  cases  has  not  been  hauled  out  until 
much  of  its  fertility  has  been  lost. 

A  manure  spreader  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  investments  that  can  be  made 
on  the  farm  where  live  stock  is  kept. 
This  is  so,  not  only  because  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  labor  in  the  scattering  of 
manure,  but  because  it  scatters  it  so 
evenly  that  its  full  value  as  plant  food  is 
secured  at  once  by  the  crop. 

Plants  do  not  take  their  food  in  solid 
form.  It  must  be  dissolved  before  it 
can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots.  Manure 
that  is  scattered  by  hand  is  apt  to  be  in 
large  chunks  or  .clods,  and  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  condition  it  is  of  little 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  only  as  it  is 
broken  up  in  small  particles  and  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  that 
it  can  be  readily  appropriated  by  the 
plants.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
spreader  more  completely  than  it  can 
possibly  be  by  hand.  By  the  hand 
method  of  scattering  from  20  to  30  loads 
are  frequently  distributed  on  a  single 
acre.  With  the  machine,  as  low  as  three 
tons  to  the  acre  can  be  spread.  This 
thin,  even  spreading  means  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  profit  that  will  be  returned 
in  the  crop  produced. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  no 
better  place  to  spread  manure  than  on 
land  that  is  to  be  put  into  corn  or  kafir. 
Where  carefully  spread,  it  can  be  plowed 
under  and  used  by  these  crops  without 
any  harmful  effects. 


keep  the  oil  and  the  harness  warm  dur- 
ing this  operation  or  the  oil  will  -not 
penetrate  the  leather. 

A  harness  gone  over  carefully  twice  a 
year  in  this  manner  will  last  a  great  deal 
longer  than  one  that  is  neglected.  There 
is  another  point  in  lengthening  the  life  of 
harness  that  is  frequently  overlooked, 
and  that  is  providing  a  suitable  place 
away  from  the  stable  for  hanging  it. 
The  common  method  is  to  hang  the 
harness  directly  behind  the  horses  in  the 
stalls.  The  fumes  of  the  manure  will 
rot  the  leather  very  quickly.  The  prop- 
erly planned  horse  barn  should  have  a 
harness  room  at  the  end  of  the  row  of 
stalls.  This  makes  a  little  extra  labor 
but  will  greatly  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
harness. 


Oiling  the  Harness. 

Harness  is  an  expensive  part  of  the 
farm  equipment.  It  can  be  made  to  last 
a  great  deal  longer  by  proper  care.  After 
harness  has  been  used  a  while  it  becomes 
stiff  and  hard  and  will  frequently  crack 
and  break.  This  is  because  the  action 
of  the  salt  in  the  sweat  of  the  horses 
has  destroyed  the  oil  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  leather  soft  and  pliable,  A 
thorough  oiling  of  the  harness  should  be 
one  of  the  jobs  attended  to  before  the 
spring  work  begins.  The  best  oil  for 
this  purpose  is  the  neat's  foot  oil.  This 
oil  can  be  purchased  from  the  local 
dealer  in  such  supplies. 

The  first  thing  to  do  "in  oiling  a  har- 
ness is  to  take  it  all  apart  and  carefully 
wash  every  piece  in  warm  water  with 
soap.  A  sunshiny  day  should  be 
selected  for  this  unless  a  warm  room 
can  be  used.  When  the  harness  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  the  oil  can  be  applied 
either  by  going  over  it  with  a  rag  or 
brush  or  by  dipping  the  pieces  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  oil.    It  is  important  to 


Volunteer  Wheat  and  Hessian  Fly. 

Hessian  fly  has  become  very  generally 
distributed  over  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  Kansas.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
peated warnings  given  last  fall  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  volunteer  wheat, 
much  of  this  has  been  permitted  to  grow 
through  the  winter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  state  land  that  was  partially  pre- 
pared for  wheat  was  not  planted.  In 
some  instances  this  was  because  so  much 
fly  was  found  to  be  present  that  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  risk  the  usual 
amount  of  wheat. 

This  volunteer  wheat  in  fly-infested 
areas  is  now  full  of  the  flaxseeds.  No 
matter  how  many  precautions  were 
taken  by  those  who  put  in  wheat,  the 
volunteer  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  will 
bring  out  a  spring  brood  that  can  do 
much  damage.  This  condition  exists 
every  spring,  but  this  year  the  acreage 
of  the  wheat  has  been  reduced,  and  there 
is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  the 
volunteer  wheat  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
carrying  the  fly  through  the  winter.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  this  danger  is  to  de- 
stroy all  this  volunteer  wheat  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  The  flies  will  begin 
to  emerge  in  April.  The  sooner  this 
wheat  is  turned '  under  the  better.  In 
the  flaxseed  stage  it  can  be  destroyed 
either  by  disking  or  by  plowing  it  under 
in  advance  of  the  date  when  the  mature 
flies  can  be  expected  to  emerge. 

These  measures  for  controlling  the 
damage  done  by  the  fly  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  carried  out  in  a  co-operative 
way.  Whole  neighborhoods  should  get 
together  and  all  agree  that  none  will 
permit  any  flies  of  the  spring  brood  to 
emerge  from  the  flaxseed  stage. 

Blank  Listing  for  Corn. 

When  first  introduced,  the  lister  was 
looked  upon  as  a  tool  for  shiftless  farm- 
ers by  men  who  prided  themselves  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  their  work.  Corn 
can  be  planted  with  a  lister  without  any 
previous  preparation,  and  this  is  the  way 
it  was  used  in  many  instances  when 
first  introduced.  It  was  possible  to  go 
into  fields  full  of  stalks  and  weeds  and 
list  in  two  or  three  times  as  many  acres 
as  could  be  prepared  in  the  old  way.  The 
lister,  however,  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  has  gradually  been  accepted 
as  the  best  method  of  putting  in  corn 
over  much  of  Kansas.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state. 

Good,  careful  preparation  of  the 
ground  in  advance  of  listing,  will  always 
pay.  A  method  now  followed  with  con- 
siderable success  in  Eastern  Kansas  is 
to  blank  list  the  ground  and  then  plant 
later  either  with  an  ordinary  planter  or 
with  a  lister  drill.  This  method  gives 
the  soil  in^he  bottom  of  the  furrow  a 
chance  to  become  warm  and  the  seed  will 
germinate  much  better  than  when  it  is 
planted  at  the  same  time  the  furrow  is 
opened.  This  method  alone  has  the 
merit  of  permitting  more  preparation 
work  before  the  actual  time  to  plant. 
Listing  is  heavy  work,  and  takes  more 
horse  power  than  pulling  the  planter  or 
the  drill.  When  the  furrows  have  all 
been  opened  some  time  in  advance  of 
planting,  the  seeding  can  be  much  more 
quickly  accomplished  than  where  it  is 
put  in  at  the  same  time  the  furrows  are 
being  opened. 

Double  listing  is  also  practiced  with 
some  success,  especially  when  the  fur- 
rows can  be  opened  up  in  the  fall  or 
during  the  winter.  In  this  method  the 
ridges  are  split  when  the  corn  is  planted. 

The  practice  of  following  the  contour 
of  the  land  in  listing,  is  a  valuable  one, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  state  where 
moisture  is  often  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  growing    of  corn    or    kafir.  This 
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Yale  Cham  Hoists 

The  easy  way  to  handle  loads 

With  this  powerful  hoist  a  half  grown 
boy  can  lift  heavy  loads  easily  and  safely. 
The  load  holds  in  any  position  and 
lowers  smoothly  when  hand  chain  pull 
is  reversed.  Unaffected  by  weather,  it 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 
Just  the  thing  for  slinging  beeves  dur- 
ing slaughtering;  lifting  sick  or  injured 
stock;  changing  wagon  bodies;  hand- 
ling cylinders  and  pipe  in  wells.  A 
hundred  other  uses.  Put  your  hoisting 
problems  up  to  us.  Ask  for  a  calalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street      •        -      New  York: 


PRKESCffOPPED! 


Four  sizes  of  Galloway  Sanitary  bath-in-oil 
separators  for  1916  and  four  new  low 
1916  prices.    Six  easy  selling  plans- 
cash  or  terms.   These  new  separators *l 
skim  from  375  to  950  lbs.  per  hour.  They  1 . 
are  built  in  my  great  chain  of  factories 
from  the  highest  quality  materials  by 
skilled  workmen  and  sold  to  you  di-  f 
rect  to  you  at  one  small  profit. 
If  you  buy  a  separator  in  the  next  twelve 
months  you  should  have  my 

NEW  250  PAGE  1916  BOOK  j 

It  tells  you  how  I  build  Galloway  Sanitary  j 
separators  and  (rives  each  of  mv 
\  four  new  low  prices  and  all  my 
—jjvwfcf  new  easy  selling   plans.     A  m 

postal  gets  it.   Separators  shipped  from  Water- 
s'*  loo,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 
Win.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  2(3  Waterloo,  Iowa  i 

Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Do  You  Want  a  Real  Job? 


We  Want 
a  Man  in 
:  Your 
County ! 

If  you  are 
not  making 
as  much  money  as 
yon  would  like  to  make— you  can't  afford  to  pass  up 
this  opportunity.  We  offer  you  the  best  and  easiest 
selling  line  of  goods  ever  sold  direct  to  the  farmer- 
fifteen  years  of  honest  dealing. 

$23  to  $50  Easily  Earned  E^ES* 

Pleasant,  profitable,  healthful  work.  We  teach  sou  the  baei 
neaa.     We  help  you  get  started  and  finance  your  aalea. 

BeYoui*  Own  Rns«~e"jo?freedom!tDeP,<u»- 

77  .  D"*™  ure.  the  profit,  the  health 

that  are  yours  as  a  KKK  man.  Write  today  for  our  great 
book.  "Auainat  the  Rainy  Daya."  It's  free. 

KKK  Medicine  Co..  Bon 323c, Keokuk. Iowa. 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McENTUtE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 


FARM  LOANS 


Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  high-grade  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  improved  farms. 
WRITE  US.    CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $2,000,000 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
ProiBBl  Inspections.  Low  Rates.  Prompt  Settlements. 


Atk  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


necessitates  some  preliminary  work  in 
determining  the  grades  or  levels  of  the 
fields  to  be  listed.  The  idea  is  to  have 
the  furrows  follow  the  lay  of  the  land 
in  such  way  that  they  will  catch  and 
hold  the  water  that  falls,  instead  of  act- 
ing as  channels  to  rapidly  conduct  it  off 
the  field.  We  would  suggest  that  steps 
be  taken  at  once  to  determine  the  proper 
grades,  on  the  fields  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  do  the  listing,  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  this  method  of  securing 
a  larger  use  of  the  water  that  falls. 
After  the  fields  of  a  farm  have  once  been 
laid  off  in  this  way,  it  will  be  possible 
to  follow  these  contour  lines  year  after 
year. 


Possible  Green  Bug  Danger. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age was  done  by  the  spring  grain  aphis, 
or  green  bug  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
It  requires  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances favorable  to  this  insect  to  make 
it  dangerous.  The  government  ento- 
mologists report  that  it  has  been  found 
in  grain  fields  in  Southern  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  also  in  Southern  Missouri. 
The  danger  of  this  insect  doing  serious 
damage  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
temperature  conditions  up  to  the  middle 
of  April.  If  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  permit  them  to  breed  rapidly  and  at 
the  same  time  low  enough  to  prevent 
their  principal  enemy — a  minute,  black, 
four-winged  fly — from  developing,  a  seri- 
ous outbreak  over  these  areas  may  be 
expected. 

A  circular  is  being  sent  out  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vising farmers  to  watch  their  grain  fields 
closely.  The  first  sign  of  an  outbreak 
will  be  the  appearance  of  spots  in  the 
growing  wheat  or  oats  changing  from 
green  to  ye  -"V.  The  bugs  will  spread 
rapidly  from  til  3Q  spots  over  the  re- 
mainder of  { ba  tfie'  1.  When  discovered 
they  should  &*■  pl.vwed  under  deep  and 
the  ground  hai  rowed  or  rolled.  Spread- 
ing straw  over  the  infested  patches  and 
burning  it,  is  also  advised  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  further  spread  of  this 
pest. 


Increasing  Corn  Yields. 

The  boys  who  competed  in  the  state 
corn-growing  clubs  in  Nebraska  last 
year,  averaged  60§  bushels  an  acre.  The 
average  net  profit  per  acre  for  a  large 
number  of  these  boys  was  $15.62.  This 
yield  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average 
corn  yield  of  the  state.  The  profit,  too, 
is  unusually  large. 

All  over  the  country,  however,  boys  in 
these  corn  clubs  are  demonstrating  the 
possibility  of  greatly  increasing  corn 
yields.  Of  course,  there  were  prizes  to 
compete  for,  but  every  man  growing  corn 
has  a  most  vital  financial  interest  in  the 
results,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  boys 
in  competing  for  prizes,  could  so  increase 
the  yields,  the  general  crop  could  be  con- 
siderably increased.  This  result  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  careful  study  of 
all  the  conditions  necessary  in  producing 
large  yields  of  corn. 

The  wheat  acreage  has  been  consid- 
erably decreased  this  year,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
good  year  to  make  the  most  of  the  corn 
crop.  While  it  has  been  officially  re- 
ported that  the  corn  production  of  last 
year  was  the  second  largest  yield  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  supply  of 
marketable  grain  does  not  seem  to  be 
equal  to  the  demand.  A  very  large 
amount  of  the  corn  produced  last  year 
was  immature,  and  for  that  reason  could 
not  be  counted  as  an  addition  to  the 
world's  supply  of  marketable  corn.  Ac- 
cording to  market  reports,  the  primary 
markets  received  only  eighty-five  million 
bushels  of  corn  from  November  1  to  the 
middle  of  February,  as  compared  with 
128$  millions  marketed  during  the  same 
period  the  preceding  year.  These 
marketing  figures  can  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  the  amou..h  of  corn  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  special  rea- 
son to  hold  corn,  as  the  price  has  been 
good  and  the  immature  corn  could  not  be 
held. 

We  believe  the  corn  grower  this  year 
can  well  afford  to  use  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  good  yield.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  an  over-production  in  the 
near  future. 


Alfalfa  Increases  Yields. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  data  on  many 
farms  throughout  the  corn  belt  show  it 
to  be  as  easy  to  grow  45  to  60  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre  after  a  clover  or  alfalfa 
crop  as  it  is  to  secure  30  to  35  bushels 
after  a  corn  or  an  oat  crop.  It  offers 
data  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Nebraska  to  the  effect  that 
among  investigations,  31  farmers  re- 
ported average  yields  of  34.5  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  on  land  before  seeding  it 
to  clover  and  alfalfa  and  68.2  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  same  land  after  it  was 
plowed  up  and  again  planted  to  corn. 
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Rin^-Necked 

Pheasant. 
First  imported 
Jk  fromChinain 
£|v.  1881. Mow  bein^ 
bred  in.  fairly 
^-\~3%t± lar^e  numbers 


Breed  Game  Birds 
on  Your  Farm 

FOR  many  years,  we  in  America  have 
spent  much  time  bemoaning  the 
disappearance  of  our  feathered 
game.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  we  have 
little  game  to  eat  and  little  to  shoot.  But 
we  can  have  an  abundance  of  game  in 
the  fields  and  on  the  market. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  the 
land  and  the  enterprise  to  make  America 
the  greatest  game  producing  country  in 
the  world.  They  can  supply  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand  of  American  markets 
and  American  sportsmen  by  game  farming 
To  you,  game  farming  should  prove 
of  interest  for  three  reasons : 

It  is  profitable  from  a  marketing  stand- 
point. The  demand  for  eggs  and  for 
breeding  stock  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
Pheasant  eggs,  for  instance,  sell  today  at 
from  $20  to  $25  a  hundred.  Live  birds 
bring  from  $5  to  $7  a  pair. 

It  will,  at  small  expense  in  time  and  trouble, 
supply  you  with  an  abundance  of  food  for  your 
own  consumption.  Pheasants,  wild  turkeys, 
quail,  grouse,  and  other  birds  forage  much  of 
their  own  food,  and  require  comparatively  little 
attention. 

It  will  provide  more  shooting  for  you  and  for 
everyone,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  game  raised  for 
sporting  purposes  can  not  be  confined  in  any  re- 
stricted area.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  own 
large  acreage,  or  who  pool  their  land  with  others, 
get  profit  from  those  who  pay  for  sport. 

Gamp  farming  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale, 
and  as  a  side  issue  to  regular  farm  work,  or  it  is 
a  profitable  occupation  in  itself. 

Women  on  the  farm  who  are  raising  domestic 
poultry,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  breed  game 
birds  as  well. 

Wh'en  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  a  ga.ne 
farm  produces  sufficient  income  to  be  a  paying 
business  in  itself. 

But  this  subject  is  too  big  to  be  properly 
treated  in  this  space.  Every  progressive  farmer 
is  sure  to  be  interested  in  it.  Write  for  the  book, 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure," 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost.  It  tells 
of  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting  and  inform- 
ative manner.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  you  at  once. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  95 

HE%CULE&  POWDEI^CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;  L.  A  R.  Orange  Extra 
Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  Farming 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  95 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure. 

in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of  

Very  truly  yours. 

Name. 


1  am  interested 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

<"  d  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  cas 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 

Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
selfoiled  (8 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up-' 
to-date 
outfit  at 

^^^SS**5551^  JJon't  waste  your  time 

climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.   It  tells  all  about  Auto-Oiled  Aer- 
motor* and  Easy- To- Build- Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  11 1 2  S. Campbell  Ave., CHICAGO 


For  WHEAT  and  CORN 

ALFALFA  and  all  other  crops,  a  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  lmpor-  V<£3* 
tant  as  to  seed  or  plant.   The  Western  pulverizes,  packs  and 
mulches — makes  a  perfect  seed  bed — at  one  operation,  with 
out  extra  horsepower.  Especially  adapted  for  breaking 
crust  on   winter  wheat  or  other  grain— forms  the 
hardest  crust  Into  a  granular  surface  mulch  without 
hurting  the  grain.    Stops  evaporation — preserves  moisture 


Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher  in7 

Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and  3  sections.   Sold  direct,  price  $20  and  up  We 
want  every  farmer  to  have  our  free  catalog  before  buying  a  roller  or  packer 
It  will  prove  we  can  save  you  money  and  have  far  the  best  machine.  Contains 
lull  description  and  price  direct  to  you,  letters  from  many  farmers  provine  Its 
advantages  over  other  makes,  and  much  other  raluable  infonnaUon.  Send  for  it  today 
WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Hastings,  Mebr.  Box  405 
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Plenty  Ot  Water  For  Your  Dairy 

Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 
house.   More  milk  and  healthier  stock.   Makes  the  dairy 
pay.   Our  experts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 
from  among  our  300  styles.   All  rigidly  tested  and 
guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
in  the  world.   Backed  by  65  years'  pump-making 
experience.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable. 


G 


OULDSPUMP* 


Write 
lor  this 
Book. 


"F@K  EVERY  SEKViCEl^  1 
willfurnishyou  plenty  of  waterunder  prea 
sureforfireprotection.  Get  our  free  book, 
"WaterSupply  for  the  Country  Home." 
Plan  now  for  sanitary  plumbing  in 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
Writetoday.  AddressDepU"? 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works : 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches 
Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Houston 
Atlanta 


Tor fiie  i 

JfOgfE 


the  CotjLOS  MfO.  CO. 


FRFFgovernment 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 


Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead    lands.     I    am  especially 

pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 


This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 


A  new  book.  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 

has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,"  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pav  $2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  onlv  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


The  Sure  Way— 

The  Quick  Way— 

To  Reach  Buyers 

and  sell  your  offering  quick,  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns 
have  no  equal  in  this  field.  It  is  the  favorite  market  place  for  over 
60,000  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.     They  read  the  Classified 

Columns  each  week  and  they  are 

In  The  Market 

for  live  stock,  pet  stock,  poultry,  lands,  seeds,  plants,  implements,  ve- 
hicles, automobiles,  automobile  findings,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  farmers  and  their  families  buy.  Many  of  this  great  army 
of  buyers  are  sure  to  want  just  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  you  can 

reach  them 

At  Small  Cost 

by  using  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns.  Tou  reach  the  real 
buyers  who  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  what  they  buy.  We  recolve 
hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  like  these  from  advertisers  who  have 
used  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Advertising 


With  Good  Results 

Fredonia,  Kan.,  May  25,  1915. 
As  usual,  Kansas  Farmer  has 
been  the  very  best  seller  of  all — 
the  old  business  bringer  that  years 
of  experience  has  proven  that  I 
may  depend  fully  upon  for  fixed 
results.  And  another  thing  I 
appreciate  greatly  in  Kansas 
Farmer — that  Is  the  accuracy, 
promptness  and  painstaking  detail 
given  to  your  advertisers.  In  the 
eight  years  I  have  advertised  with 
you  I  have  noticed  this  so  much, 
and  really  felt  it  the  more  because 
we  do  not  always  find  it  else- 
where. For  all  of  which  I  deeply 
thank  you. 

MRS.   CLYDE  E.  METERS. 

Se*  head  of  Classified  Columns  for  rates,  and 
In  your  copy  now  and  have  your  advertisement 


Fredonia,   Kan.,  April  28,  1915. 

Enclosed  find  check  in  payment 
for  my  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer. 
Have  received  excellent  results. 
When  I  want  more  advertising 
will  place  it  with  the  old  reliable 
Kansas  Farmer. 

KARL  F.  SPELLAN. 


Effingham,  Kan..  May  26,  1915. 

We  have  been  advertising  in 
your  paper  for  years,  and  this 
1915  was  the  banner  year  of  all 
for  business,  and  we  always  get 
results  in  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

FERRIS   &  FERRIS, 
if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  send 


Start  In  Our  Next  Issue 


February  26,  1916 


GETTING  INTO  PURE-BREDS 


THE  dairyman  who  has  made  a 
start  in  improving  his  cows  by 
better  breeding  and  better  care 
and  feeding,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
make  a  sudden  change  from  grades  to 
pure-breds.  Good  cows  are  essential  to 
profitable  dairying,  but  a  sudden  change 
to  a  pure-bred  herd  v  ill  involve  the  in- 
vestment of  a  good  deal  more  capital  in 
order  to  secure  the  same  production.  It 
is  a  worthy  ambition  to  desire  a  pure 
bred  herd,  but  the  best,  safest,  and  most 
economical  May  to  get  it  is  to  grow  into 
it  gradually  instead  of  going  into  it  by 
selling  off  all  the  grades  and  putting  the 
proceeds  into  pure-breds.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  for  most  men  the  safest 
plan  is  to  make  the  change  very  gradu- 
ally. 

There  are  men  who  make  a  splendid 
success  of  dairy  production  but  who  fail 
completely  when  it  comes  to  selling  pure 
bred  stock  profitably.  In  view  of  the 
much  larger  investment  in  the  pure  bred 
herd,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  secure  a 
part  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  stock 
for  breeding  purposes.  This  is'  a  phase 
of  dairying  that  requires  some  special 
ability  which  all  do  not  have.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition  than  feed- 
ing and  handling  a  herd  for  high  pro- 
duction and  disposing  of  the  product  at 
a  profit. 

The  very  best  breeding  herds  in  the 
country  have  been  started  in  a  small 
way,  beginning  with  only  one  or  two 
pure  bred  animals.  After  a  decision 
has  been  made  as  to  what  breed  most 
completely  fits  the  conditions,  the  first 
step  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  herd 
is  to  keep  production  records  on  the 
grade  cows,  eliminating  from  the  herd 
such  as  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  The  next  step  is  to  secure  a 
pure  bred  bull  of  good  breeding  and  raise 
the  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
buy  good  dairy  stock  on  account  of  the 
increasing  demand,  and  this  is  about  the 
only  way  that  a  really  highly  productive 
herd  can  be  developed. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  acquired 
in  developing  a  grade  herd  along  the 
lines  suggested,  will  be  useful  in  handling 
the  pure  bred  herd.  After  a  good  start 
has  been  made  with  the  grades,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  purchase  a  pure  bred 
heifer  or  two  as  foundation  for  the  pure 
bred  herd  of  the  future.  If  proper  judg- 
ment and  care  have  been  used  in  select- 
ing these  pure  bred  heifers  and  a  high 
class  sire  is  kept  at  the  head  of  the  herd, 
it  will  require  only  a  few  years  to  build 
up  a  pure  bred  herd.  As  the  pure  bred 
heifers  come  into  milk  they  can  take 
the  place,  one  by  one,  of  grade  cows  that 
can  usually  be  sold  at  good  prices.  In 
this  way  the  change  is  made  so  gradu- 
ally that  there  is  no  heavy  expenditure 
of  capital  and  the  experience  gained 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  better 
animals  in  such  way  as  to  get  the  largest 
possible  returns. 

We  have  observed  instances  where 
exactly  this  method  has  been  followed 
in  acquiring  a  good  pure  bred  herd  of 
dairy  cattle. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Harry  Burger  of 
Nemaha  County,  sold  at  a  public  sale 
sixty  head  of  grade  cows  and  heifers 
that  had  accumulated  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  One  two-year-old  heifer  in 
milk  brought  $152.50.'  The  mother  of 
this  heifer  had  a  record  of  508  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  year,  and  sold  for  $150. 
Young  heifer  calves  brought  an  average 
of  $30  a  head,  and  the  yearlings  sold  for 
$75  a  head.  It  has  been  seven  years 
since  Mr.  Burger  started  in  to  weed  out 
the  poor  cows  in  his  herd.  Out  of  23 
head  he  retained  only  four  after  keeping 
records  on  them  for  a  year.  He  has 
bought  a  few  grade  Holstein  heifers  and 
likewise  a  few  pure-breds.  In  all  he  has 
spent  $2,740  for  stock  since  he  started 
to  improve  his  herd.  He  sold  $970  worth 
of  stock,  including  some  pure  bred  bull 
calves,  prior  to  this  recent  sale.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  grade  stock 
recently  held,  was  about  $4,000.  He  now 
has  on  hand  a  herd  of  30  head  of  regis- 
tered cattle,  including  an  exceptionally 
good  herd  bull.  A  conservative  value 
on  this  pure  bred  herd  would  be  $5,000, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  been  work- 
ing into  the  pure-breds  he  has  sold  an 
average  of  $1,500  worth  of  butter  each 
year. 

We  would  advise  those  who  have  the 
ambition  to  possess  a  pure  bred  herd,  to 
go  slowly.  The,  first  steps  in  herd  im- 
provement will  bring  increased  profit. 


When  the  finances  and  experience  will 
permit,  the  one  or  two  foundation  ani- 
mals can  be  purchased,  and  by  this  slow 
and  safe  method  the  desired  pure  bred 
herd  will  be  obtained.  We  fear  there  are 
those  who  in  their  haste  to  get  into  pure 
bred  herds,  will  find  themselves  with  a 
heavy  investment  and  a  greatly  reduced 
income  because  they  are  able  to  own  only 
a  few  pure  bred  animals. 


Cream  Grading  Pays. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recently 
been  making  some  investigations  on  the 
results  of  cream  grading  in  Iowa.  This 
has  brought  out  the  rather  startling  fact 
that  failure  to  grade  caused  a  loss  to 
the  producer  of  over  six  cents  a  pound 
on  butter  fact.  Of  the  creameries  in- 
vestigated, those  that  graded  paid  their 
patrons  an  average  of  33.13  cents  a 
pound,  while  those  that  did  not  grade 
paid  27.04  cents  a  pound. 

This  shows  how  the  creamery  must 
check  back  to  the  producer  the  results 
of  delivering  a  poor  quality  of  cream. 

Protein  for  Milk  Cow. 

Those  who  are  feeding  milk  cows  upon 
such  feeds  as  corn  fodder,  prairie  o' 
timothy  hay,  and  corn  or  kafir  grain, 
should  try  the  addition  of  a  pound  or 
two  of  cottonseed  meal  to  the  lation. 
Even  when  silage  is  fed,  the  addition  of 
a  concentrate  rich  in  protein,  will  give 
surprising  results  to  those  who  have 
never  tried  it.  Protein  ought  to  be 
grown  on  the  farm  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  form  of  alfalfa,  clover,  or  cowpeas. 
It  can  be  grown  usually  more  cheaply 
than  it  can  be  purchased,  but  there  can 
be  no  heavy  milk  production  without  a 
plentiful  supply  of  this  nutrient,  and  if 
there  is  not  an  abundant  supply  in  the 
form  of  farm -grown  feed  it  should  be 
purchased.  If  cottonseed  meal  costs  $35 
a  ton,  or  $1.75  a  hundred,  the  digestible 
protein  it  contains  will  cost  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  and  three-fourths  cents  a 
pound,  charging  the  whole  cost  of  the 
feed  to  the  protein.  This  nutrient  pur- 
chased in  bran  at  $1  a  hundred,  will  cost 
at  the  rate  of  over  eight  cents  a  pound. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein  is  in  the  cottonseed 
meal.  Some  bran  may  be  fed  but  it  will 
be  used  as  a  means  of  lightening  or 
diluting  the  more  concentrated  cotton- 
seed meal  and  not  in  large  quantities  as 
a  source  of  the  protein  required. 

Early  spring  is  a  trying  time  in  the 
feeding  of  cows  giving  milk.  They  be- 
come restless,  and  to  keep  them  eon- 
tented  some  special  effort  must  be  made 
to  provide  such  addition  to  the  ration  as 
will  make  it  more  palatable  and  satisfy- 
ing. 


Economy  in  Cow  Feeding. 

A  dairyman  who  was  in  Kansas 
Farmer  office  recently,  asked  that  we 
suggest  an  economical  ration  for  a  herd 
of  Holstein  milk  cows.  He  has  good 
silage  made  from  corn  that  would  have 
husked  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
has  plenty  of  high  quality  alfalfa  stored 
in  the  barn  where  the  cows  are  kept. 
Bran  and  molasses  feed  are  the  principal 
concentrates  being  fed  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  are  being  used  in  quite 
large  quantities.  He  said  it  seemed  as 
though  the  feed  bill  was  entirely  too 
high. 

From  an  economical  standpoint,  these 
cows  should  be  fed  not  less  than  35  or  40 
pounds  of  the  silage  daily.  This  is  about 
the  amount  that  can  be  carried  in  a 
bushel  basket  by  pressing  it  down  well 
and  heaping  it.  The  alfalfa  will  supply 
considerable  protein  and  will  help  to  bal- 
ance the  silage.  It  is  the  most  palatable 
dry  hay  that  can  be  fed  to  dairy  cows. 
After  they  have  eaten  all  they  will  of 
these  two  splendid  feeds  for  milk  pro- 
duction, some  grain  can  be  added  with 
profit  to  cows  of  high  productive  capac- 
ity. The  use  of  heavy  rations  of  bran 
or  molasses  meal  will  not  give  as  good 
results  from  the  profit  standpoint,  as 
the  use  of  a  mixed  grain  ration  consist- 
ing of  four  parts  of  corn  chop,  two  parts 
of  bran,  and  one  of  cottonseed  meal,  by 
weight.  This  grain  should  be  mixed  in 
quantities  in  order  to  economize  on  labor. 
On  this  farm  there  is  a  large  feed  room 
so  that  this  can  be  conveniently  done. 
This  grain  should  be  fed  to  the  cows  in 
proportion  to  their  productive  capacity. 
It  is  necessary  to  feed  the  animals  as 
individuals,  and  to  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage  it  is  almost  necessary  to  keep 
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Think  of  it  —  a  genuine  "Tung- 
Lok"—  the  best  silo  in  the  world 
for  only  $99.00. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  a 
"Tung-Lok"  should  not  be  on 
every  farm.  Every  silo  owner 
who  owns  or  has  examined  a 
"Tung-Lok"  frankly  admits  it  is 
the  world's  best. 

Durability— price — cost  of  con- 
struction, all  considered,  the 
"Tung-Lok"  is  in  a  class  by  itself . 

No  Hoops.  Wo  Guy  Wires, 

Remember  you  have  no  troublesome 
Hoops  or  Guy  Wires  on  the  "Tung-Lok." 
Wet  or  dry  —  cold  or  hot  —  wind  or  calm, 
full  er  empty,  the  "Tung-Lok"  stands.  It 
can't  blow  down  —  it  cannot  come  apart, 
because  the  "Tung-Lok"  style  of  construc- 
tion is  scientifically  correct.  Sections  laid 
horizontally,  each  section  tongued  and 
grooved  so  that  all  fit  perfectly  and  inter- 
locking, making  a  rigid  wall.  No  scaffold- 
ing or  expert  help  needed  to  erect  —  you 
save  $50  more  right  there. 

Free  Book 

Write  for  Free  Book  and  full  information, 
together  with  special  proposition  to  pro- 
gressive farmers  on  Tung-Lok  Silos,  Tanks 
and  Grain  Bins. 

Tung-Lok  Silo  and  Tank  Co. 

303  Interstate  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


95UPWARD 

ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 

Guaranteed 
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JbnenicaML  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to 

send  new,  well  made,  e&sy  running, 
perfect  aki mm ing  separator  for$15.95 
Ski  ma  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  Is  a 
sanitary  marvel*  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thoroughly  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  machines. 
Western  orders  rilled  from 
western  points.  Whether  dairy 
ia  large  or  small  write  for  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box   309 I     Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!fjfTL-i 


^  0±  m  Buys  the  New  Butte r-  _ 
m\  B  Mm  t'y  Jr.  No-  2.  Light  running; 
1|P  gf  qUb  ea3V  cleaning,  close  skim- 

SB ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to 5  1-2  shown  here 

30  Days*  Free  Trial       *t»  own  cost 

*  .  and  more  by  what 

it  eaves  in  cream.  ^  Postal  bring-s  Free  cat- 


ALB AUGH  -DOVER  CO.  <>» 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


RAISE  CALVES  AT  HALF  COST 

You  can  raise  calves  at  half  cost 
by  using  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal 
as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 
This  is  guaranteed  perfect  milk 
substitute,  and  costs  less  than 
other  calf  meals  where  freight 
rates  are  so  high.  Fifty  pounds, 
SI. 75:  100  pounds.  $3.25;  500 
pounds,  $15.00.  Free  directions. 
BROOKS  WHOLESALE  CO. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. 


40 

Per 
Bu. 


production  records.  Unless  this  is  done 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  cow  is  responding  to  the  grain  ration 
or  not.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  feed  a 
La-d  of  cows  intelligently  without  having 
the  milk  record  fo  oee  as  reference. 


Colored  Oleo  Competes  with  Butter. 

James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  tile 
State  Federation  of  Labor  and  mumber 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  sev- 
eral years,  gave  to  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union  the  forjowing 
statement  for  publication: 

"For  the  past  six  years  at  thnW-bree 
last  legislative  session  of  Pennsylvania 
I  opposed  all  proposed  legislation  whioh 
aimed  to  legalize  the  coloring  of  imita- 
tion butter  by  manufacturers  or  dealers. 
My  objections  are  not  based  on  any 
thought  that  coloring  matter  is  un- 
healthful  or  that  imitation  butter  is  not 
fit  for  human  consumption.  My  objec- 
tion is  solely  an  economic  one.  At  pres- 
ent imitation  butter,  in  its  natural  state, 
sells  for  from  18  to  22  cents  a  pound  in  ? 
Pennsylvania,  while  the  genuine  dairy 
product  costs  36  cents  a  pound.  The 
purer  the  imitation  is,  the  writer  it  is. 
If  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the 
imitation  article  were  permitted  to  color 
their  product,  the  imitation  would  be 
complete,  so  much  so  that  nothing  short 
of  an  analysis  would  reveal  its  compon- 
ent parts.  This  is,  at  least,  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  consumers. 

"The  imitation  article,  therefore,  like 
any  other  imitation  which  closely  re- 


FINE  PROSPECT  FOR  HERD  BULL. — NOT 
ENOUGH  OF  THIS  KIND  TO  GO  BOUND 


sembles  the  genuine,  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  it.  Once  we  allow  it 
to  be  colored,  its  price  will  begin  to  soar 
dangerously  close  to  the  real  article  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  consumer  who  is 
now  buying  oleomargarine,  or  butterine, 
for  20'  cents  a  pound,  will  pay  the  ad- 
vanced price. 

"One  thing  sure,  the  farmer  never 
could  hope  to  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  imitation  article.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  dairy  farmers  would 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  turn  their  farms  to  raising 
something  else.  And  just  as  fast  as  this 
happened,  the  price  of  the  imitation  ar- 
ticle will  rise  until  finally  the  great 
packing  companies  will  have  a  monopoly, 
then  the  consumer  will  pay  more  for  the 
imitation  article  than  we  are  now  pay- 
ing for  the  genuine.  Besides,  the  imita- 
tion will,  most  likely,  not  be  as  pure  as 
it  is  now,  if  colored,  because  the  purer, 
the  whiter,  and  the  consumers  know 
this.  When  colored,  a  certain  amount  of 
impure,  foreign  matter  may  be  used  and 
cannot  be  detected  by  sight  because  of 
the  coloring. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmers 
cannot  find  a  profitable  market  for  their 
milk  and  turn  their  farms  to  other  prod- 
ucts, it  means  the  starving  of  their  land, 
as  fertilizer's  cattle  are  the  life  of  soil. 

"Therefore,  looking  at  the  question 
from  every  angle  possible,  I  can  see  but 
two  reasons  why  some  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers want  a  law,  giving  them  the 
right  to  color  in  imitation  of  butter, 
their  product;  one  is  to  charge  more  for 
their  product,  and  the  other  to  give  them 
a  monopoly  of  the  butter  market. 

"Let  oleomargarine  and  butterine  and 
all  other  substitutes  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  sell  for  what  they  are  and  not 
for  what  their  manufacturers  can  make 
people  believe  they  are." 


WHITE  SWEET  $  £* 

CLOVER  5 

[  BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas> 
ture.  Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  out 
Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 
scarified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  you  money 
on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..    BOX967      CLAR1NDA,  IOWA 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmee. 


Kansas  lost  $2,745,803  because  of  fires 
in  1915  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $3,- 
411,224  in  the  previous  year,  according 
to  the  annual  report  of  L.  T.  Hussey, 
state  fire  marshall.  The  total  number 
of  fires  in  the  state  was  reduced  from 
2,974  in  1914  to  2,445  last  year. 

In  rush  seasons  keep  busy  at  the  most 
important  tasks,  but  do  nothing  today 
that  can  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  In 
slack  times  the  reverse  should  be  the 
practice — "never  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  can  be  done  today." 


It  costs  less  to  buy 


than  to  buy  experience 

EACH  year  some  40,000  farmers,  who  have  bought  at  one  time  or 
another  "cheap"  cream  separators,  discard  their  inferior,  cream 
wasting  machines  and  replace  them  with  clean  skimming  De 
Lavals. 

These  men  bought  the  "cheap"  machines  because  they  thought  they 
were  "good  enough"  or  "just  as  good"  and  that  by  purchasing  such 
machines  they  could  save  a  little  money.  They  actually  would  have 
been  better  off  in  most  cases  had  they  bought  no  separator;  for  they 
lost  most  of  the  money  they  spent  for  the  "cheap"  machines,  besides 
all  the  cream  these  machines  have  failed  to  get  out  of  trie  milk. 

No  one  ever  saved  money  using  a  "cheap"  cream  wasting  separator 
or  an  old  or  half  worn-out  machine.  No  one  'ever  got  back  the  money 
spent  for  such  a  machine  by  continuing  to  use  it.  Those  who  bought 
"cheap"  machines  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty  best  are  the  ones  who 
quickly  discovered  their  mistake,  discarded  the  inferior  machines  and 
put  in  real  cream  separators — De  Lavals. 

There  are  nearly  2,000,000  farmers  who  have  bought  De  Lavals, 
and  every  one  of  these  had  just  as  many  opportunities  to  buy  "cheap" 
separators  as  any  one  else.  They  did  not  do  it  and  are  now  money 
ahead.  They  have  avoided  paying  the  high  cost  of  experience,  and 
their  De  Lavals  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over.  It  always 
pays  to  buy  a  separator  of  proved,  known  superiority. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see  and  try  a 
De  Laval  on  your  own  farm,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  It  is 
better  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  than  to  pay  dearly  for 
your  own  cream  separator  experience.  If  you  don't  know  the  local 
De  Laval  agent,  simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  given  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Milking  Time  Cut  In  Half 
Cleaner  Milk — Double  Profits 


Instead  of  ei^ht  cows,  you  or  your  hired  man 
can  milk  18  to  30  in  practically  the  same  time 
and  without  getting  tired  over  the  job.  More- 
over vou  can  milk  the  last  few  cows  just  as 
clean  "and  good  as  the  first  if  you  are  using  a 


HINMAN  MILKER  OUTFIT 

Thousands  are  already  doing  it,  and 
they  tell  us  they  wished  they  had  real- 
ized before  how  simple  the  Hinman  was 
to  operate  and  clean. 


OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


will  tell  you  and  show  by  pictures  how  simple  the 
Hinman  Milkers  arc — how  they  do  the  work — why 
the  milk  is  so  much  cleaner  and  how  they  will  in- 
crease your  profits.  A  letter  or  postal  card  asking 
for  this  book  will  bring  it  right  away.  Send  for  a 
copy  today. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co,,  53-63  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide| 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  34  Elm  Street.  Qulncy.  Ill, 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  "~ '*  penetrat- 
rUl  iDg,sootb.ing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1L.  Sores,  Bruises,or 
1119  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DAf|u  no  equal  as 
DlltlJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1 .60  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Facto ry-to- User  Plan 

You  can't  duplicate  this  buggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 

60  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  it's  no  risk  for  us,  as  our  43  years 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  the  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  farmer.  We 
make  Buggies  in  such  large  numbers  that 
material  an<4  labor  cost  us  less.  We  cut  out  all 
tbe  middlemen  and  save  you  their  profits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  In  detail  our 

175  Styles  of  Buggies 

It  also  shows  the  high  quality  and  low  prices 
we  offer  in  our 

65  Styles  of  Harness 

Tells  how.  by  shipping  direct  to  you,  we  save  the  agents' 
and  dealers'  profits  and  are  able  to  make  you  such  very 
low  prices.    Remember  its  Ire*.    Better  write  us  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

709  Burd.l.y  Av...  ELKHART,  IND. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  noiv  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
■which  you  get  1 60  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
.  down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
'  pal  for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CAETLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1870  Santa  Fe  Bldq.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  CATTLE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  buying  stockers 
and  feeders  on  the  market.  Write  for  in- 
formation. This  paper  or  any  market  paper 
sent  free  to  customers. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 

Ka-iN»s  City  i»nd  All  Markets. 


Persistence  In  Live  Stock  Farming 


LIVE  stock  farming  has  had  its  ups 
arid  downs  and  prices  are  none  too 
satisfactory  now  on  fat  cattle,  but 
taking  it  all  in  all,  it  has  been  the  only 
safe  type  of  farming  to  follow  year  in 
and  year  out. 

An  Oklahoma  live  stock  farmer  was 
recently  selling  some  steers  in  Kansas 
City,  and  while  there  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  made  it  an  established 
rule  on  his  farm  never  to  sell  any  corn 
or  other  feed.  For  ten  years  he  had  fol- 
lowed this  rule.  He  was  growing  alfalfa 
and  a  great  deal  of  such  rough  feed  as 
kafir  and  cane.  All  of  this  was  fed  to 
cattle.  Hogs  and  cattle  combined  have 
been  the  sole  market  for  the  crops  of 
this  farm  during  these  years.  He  has 
not  had  a  total  corn  failure  in  this  time, 
and  even  if  he  had  failed  to  grow  a  profi- 
table crop  of  grain,  the  cattle  he  was 
growing  would  have  marketed  the  forage 
produced  at  a  profit. 

The  advantages  of  live  stock  farming 
are  admirably  stated  in  a  recent  Wiscon- 
sin press  bulletin:  "Live  stock  pays 
because  it  makes  farming  permanent.  It 
returns  highest  price  for  farm  crops;  it 
furnishes  market  for  waste  feeds;  it  re- 
duces the  bulk  of  marketable  crops;  it 
distributes  labor  throughout  the  year;  it 
means  cleaner  farms;  it  makes  income 
steady;  helps  to  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm ;  and  makes  farm  life  more  pleas- 
ant." 


Diseases  and  Parasites. 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  hog  dis- 
ease are  always  more  readily  accom- 
plished where  cleanliness  and  sunshine 
prevail.  Probably  the  commonest  and 
worst  troubles  of  hogs  are  hog  cholera, 
internal  parasites,  and  lice.  The  farmer 
should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  these 
troubles.  This  study  should  be  made  by 
consulting  state  and  federal  authorities, 
who  will  gladly  give  information  on  the 
subject. 

If  the  hogs  are  already  wormy,  tur- 
pentine can  be  given  in  the  slop  each 
morning  for  three  mornings  at  the  rate 
of  one  teaspoonful  for  each  80  pounds 
of  live  weight.  Turpentine,  however,  is 
not  very  efficacious,  and  is  liable  to  in- 
jure the  kidneys. 

Santonin,  which  was  formerly  widely 
used  as  a  remedy  for  worms  in  hogs,  is 
practically  unobtainable  at  the  present 
time  owing  to  foreign  trade  conditions. 
The  following  treatment  has  been  found 
to  be  very  effective.  Withhold  all  feed 
and  water  for  24  hours,  then  give  each 
pig  a  tablespoon  ful  of  castor  oil  to  which 
has  been  added  oil  of  American  worm- 
seed  as  follows: 

Small  pigs  2  to  3  months  old,  35  drops; 
pigs  weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  50  to 
100  drops;  larger  pigs,  one  teaspoonful. 

Each  pig  should  be  dosed  separately  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
case  separate  dosing  is  impracticable  on 
account  of  lack  of  assistance  or  other 
circumstances,  the  pigs  may  be  sorted 
out  into  lots  of  half  a  dozen  each  ac- 
cording to  size.  Thoroughly  mix  the 
castor  oil  and  wormseed  oil  in  proper 
quantities  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
or  mash,  and  give  it  to  the  pigs,  watch- 
ing them  carefully  to  see  that  none  gets 
more  than  his  share.  Attempting  to 
dose  too  many  pigs  at  the  same  time  in 
this  manner  will  result  unsatisfactorily, 
as  some  will  get  more  and  others  less 
than  they  should.  This  treatment  should 
be  repeated  in  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
secure  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

Crude  oil  makes  an  excellent  dip  for 
hogs.  It  can  be  mixed  half  and  half  with 
water  and  sprinkled  on  with  a  sprinkling 
can.  Kerosene  oil  emulsion  is  another 
excellent  thing  to  rid  the  pigs  of  lice. 


Hogs  Profitable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  of  hogs 
have  been  unsatisfactory  the  past  two 
months,  we  cannot  afford  to  drop  this 
animal  from  our  farms.  Hogs  require 
less  labor,  less  equipment,  less  capital, 
and  make  greater  gains  on  a  given 
amount  of  grain  than  does  any  other 
animal.  They  reproduce  more  rapidly 
and  in  larger  numbers,  and  come  to  ma- 
turity quickly.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages, hogs  will  continue  to  be  mortgage 
lifters,  even  though  prices  have  been  un- 
satisfactory during  short  periods. 

The  farmer  growing  hogs  must  study 
closely  market  requirements.  He  should 
plan  to  have  his  hogs  ready  when  they 
are  most  in  demand.    The  bulk  of  the 


market  is  nearly  always  higher  for  a 
month  or  two  in  advance  of  this  heavy 
movement  of  the  hog  crop.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  hogs  of  lighter  weight  bring 
the  best  prices.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
the  producer  because  from  the  standpoint 
of  feed,  the  most  economical  production 
is  that  up  to  about  200  to  225  pounds  in 
weight.  The  last  100  pounds  always 
cost  more  in  feed,  and  beyond  the  300- 
pound  weight  it  is  seldom  profitable  to 
carry  hogs. 

The  hog  grower  should  learn  how  to 
get  his  hogs  on  the  market  at  an  age  of 
six  or  seven  months  weighing  200 
pounds,  and  finally,  if  he  would  make  the 
hog  business  pay,  he  must  follow  it  as  a 
regular  business  each  year  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  market.  It  is  a 
poor  time  to  close  out  when  market 
prices  are  low.  The  reaction  will  always 
come  later,  and  then  the  man  with  no 
hogs  will  wish  he  had  some. 


Sow  at  Farrowing  Time. 

Farrowing  time  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant times  of  the  year  for  the  breeder 
of  swine.  Often  a  man  destroys  his 
chances  of  success  by  neglect  at  this 
time.  While  the  number  of  pigs  a  sow 
farrows  is  important,  the  number  she 
raises  determines  whether  she  is  being 
kept  at  a  profit  or  loss.  A  sow  that  far- 
rows five  pigs  and  raises  all  of  them  is 
more  profitable  than  one  which  farrows 
fifteen  but  raises  only  two  or  three.  The 
disposition  of  the  sow  has  much  to  do 
with  the  number  of  pigs  she  will  raise, 
but  proper  care  at  farrowing  time  is  also 
an  important  factor. 

A  week  or  so  before  she  is  due  to  far- 
row, the  sow  should  be  removed  from  the 
other  sows  and  placed  in  the  quarters 
where  she  is  to  farrow.  It  is  best  to 
feed  her  a  ration  high  in  protein  and 
rather  laxative  in  its  nature,  similar  to 
the  feed  she  is  to  receive  while  suckling 
her  pigs.  At  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  good  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  a  ration  of  corn,  fifty 
per  cent;  shorts,  twenty-five  per  cent; 
bran,  fifteen  per  cent;  and  linseed  oil 
meal,  ten  per  cent — all  by  weight.  As 
the  farrowing  date  approaches  the  ration 
should  be  reduced  somewhat.  This  will 
bring  the  sow  up  to  farrowing  time  in 
good  condition.  She  will  not  be  so 
feverish  and  restless,  and  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  her  mashing  her  pigs  when 
she  farrows. 

An  important  precaution  to  be  ob- 
served in  caring  for  the  farrowing  sow, 
is  not  to  supply  her  with  too  much  bed- 
ding; a  bushel  of  wheat  chaff  or  cut 
straw  is  enough.  The  danger  of  supply- 
ing too  much  bedding  is  that  the  pigs 
will  be  covered  by  it  and  be  smothered 
or  crushed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  bedding  after  the  sow  far- 
rows, but  the  amount  should  not  be  in- 
creased. 

The  less  a  sow  is  disturbed  at  farrow- 
ing time  the  better,  and  for  that  reason 
she  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
other  hogs.  While  some  one  should  be 
on  hand,  unless  she  needs  assistance,  it 
is  best  to  keep  away  from  her.  If  it 
does  become  necessary  to  help  her,  do  it 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

The  pigs  should  not  be  chilled  before  ' 
they  have  dried  off  and  suckled,  so  if 
the  weather  is  cold  a  lantern  hung  in  the 
top  of  the  cot  will  be  of  service.    If  the 
sow  is  gentle  it  is  well  to  take  each  pig 
away  from  her  as  soon  as  it  is  farrowed 
and  place  it  in  a  box  or  barrel  containing 
some  hot  bricks  covered  with  old  sacks. 
After  the  pigs  have  dried  off  and  are 
lively  enough,  they  may  be  put  with  the  j 
sow.   In  case  the  pigs  become  chilled,  the 
best  way  to  revive  them  is  to  dip  them  | 
in  hot  water. 

As  the  pigs  are  not  able  to  take  much 
milk,  the  flow  should  not  be  stimulated 
for  a  few  days.  Give  the  sow  plenty  of  J 
water,  as  she  is  in  a  feverish  condition, 
but  take  the  chill  off  of  it  if  the  day  is 
cold.  It  is  not  necsessary  to  feed  the 
sow  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  first  feed 
given  should  consist  of  a  small  amount 
of  thin  slop,  which  should  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  pigs  become  able  to  take 
more  milk.  In  two  weeks  time  she 
should  be  on  full  feed,  which  should  con- 
sist of  a  good,  laxative,  milk-producing  | 
feed.  There  is  no  better  way  of  feeding 
the  pigs  than  through  the  mother,  so 
feed  the  sow  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk. — Circular  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 


For  Top  Market 
Prices,  Consign 
Your  Live  Stock 


to 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
&  GO. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  Chicago  S.  St.  Joseph 
S.  Omaha  Denver  E.  St.  Louis 
So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City 
E.  Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


Engine 
Power 


^COSTS.^ 

Less 
Now 


Prices  F.O.B.  Factory: 

2  H-P  S34.95;  3H-PS52.50; 
4  H-P  $69.75;    re  H-P  $97.75;     8  H-P  S139.65; 
12  H-P  S197;    16  H-P  $279.70:  22  H-P  $359.80. 
Portable  Engines  Proportionally  Low. 
Buy  Direct;  Cash  or  Easy  Terms. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Gas. 

Besides  lower  price,  WITTE  engines  use  less  fuel 
per  H-P  hour — from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less- 
enough  saving  in  a  year  to  pay  entire  cost  of  engine. 
Easy  starting;  no  cranking.  My  28  years  engine 
building  makes  this  higher  quality.  Write  for  my 
New  Engine  Book,  Free,  by  return  mail,  before 
you  buy  an  engine  of  any  kind. 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 
1608  Oakland  Avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1608  Empire 


ARSORB1NE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OfT. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free, 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
duces Strains.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  Leg. 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ippU- 
action.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.  F..211  Temgls  St.,6prlngfleld.MBU, 


YRKESSLASHEDL 


My  new,  1916  low  prices  and  selling  plans,  cash 
or  time,  are  frilly  described  m  my  new 
*»<  250-page  book.  Do  not  buy  a  spreader  of  any 
.  make  or  kind  until  you  get  this  book.  Ask  for 
my  special  proposition  on  spreaders  from  now 
until  seeding  time,  which  ought  to  sell  26,000 
machines.  My  new  model  spreader  with  all 
•el  beater,  all  steel  V-rake,  low  down,  light 
draft,  double  chain  drive,  cut  under  front  wheels, 
channel  steel  frame,  trussed 
like  a  steel  bridge,  steel  r 
tongue,  endless  apron  and  Y+T 
force  feed  makes  a  finer 
and  wider  spreading  ma- 
chine than  ever.  Shipped 
from  Wate  rl  oo,  K  ans  as 
City.  St.  Paul,  Council 
Blurts  and  Chicago.  All  styles 
and  sizes  of  spreaders  and 
spreader  boxes  fully  described 
in  this  big,  new  book.  Ask  for  it, 

WM,  CALLOWAY  CO. 
Box  219 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Only 


New  Edition  of 
Modern  Silage  Methods"/ 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters— tells  fact9  about  every 
type  of  silo— home  made,  etave, 
brick  .cement  .tile, metal, pit. 
etc.Tells  best  for  your  needs 
.  —impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 2C4  pages 
—10  page  index — Copyrighted 
Nov. 1914,covers 41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
^Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg<  <.„  f  Sa|en)i  „ 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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Destroy   Spring  Cankerworm 

By  GEO.  A.  DEAN,  K.   S.  A.  C. 


TO  make  a  successful  fight  against 
the  spring  canker-worms,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  beginning 
promptly.  If  the  banding  method  is 
used,  the  bands  must  be  on  the  tree  early 
enough  to  catch  the  wingless  female 
moths  as  they  crawl  up  the  trunk.  This 
takes  place  during  the  first  warm,  days 
of  February  or  March. 

Last  spring  the  elms  and  some  of  the 
other  shade  trees  over  a  large  portion  of 
Kansas  were  partly,  and  in  many  cases 
completely,  defoliated  by  the  canker- 
worm.  The  injury  done  by  this  worm 
was  not  confined  to  the  shade  trees,  for 
many  apple  orchards  were  also  seriously 
injured.  Many  shade  and  orchard  trees 
were  killed  outright,  while  others  were 
weakened  and  rendered  susceptible  to 
the  attack  of  wood  borers.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  serious  loss,  many 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  com- 
bating the  insect  until  it  had  done  a  large 
part  of  of  its  destructive  work.  At  this 
time  it  cannot  be  stated  definitely  just 
how  seriously  they  will  be  during  the 
coming  season,  but  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  serious,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  them  from 
injuring  the  trees. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL. 

A  simple  method  of  control,  and  one 
that  gives  excellent  satisfaction,  consists 
of  banding  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a 
sticky  substance  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  wingless  females.  This  is  prac- 
tical for  shade  trees  or  small  orchards. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  smear  the 
sticky  substance  on  bands  of  heavy 
paper,  such  as  building  paper  or  tarred 
paper,  bound  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  paper  bands  should  be  put  on  during 
the  first  warm  days  of  February  or  early 
spring,  and  the  sticky  substance  renewed 
whenever  it  hardens.  In  order  to  close 
all  crevices  between  the  tree  and  the 
band,  a  strip  of  cotton  batting — (cheap- 
est grade) — about  two  inches  wide 
should  first  be  placed  around  the  tree, 
and  this  covered  with  the  band  of  tarred 
paper.  The  paper  should  be  drawn 
snugly  enough  to  press  the  band  of  cot- 
ton into  the  crevices.  The  band  can  be 
fastened  at  the  end  with  three-pointed 
tacks  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 


If  the  paper  band  i9  made  wider  than 
the  narrow  cotton  one  it  will  completely 
cover  it,  and  the  unsightly  appearance  of 
cotton  showing  either  above  or  below  the 
edges  of  the  paper  will  be  avoided. 

A  number  of  substances  of  a  sticky 
nature  may  be  used,  such  as  pine  tar, 
coal  tar,  printer's  ink,  and  dendrolene, 
but  the  best  substance,  and  one  that  re- 
mains sticky  for  the  entire  season,  is 
"Tree  Tanglefoot,"  a  preparation  sold 
on  the  market  for  this  special  purpose. 
The  "tanglefoot"  should  be  spread  upon 
the  band  with  a  wooden  paddle,  leaving 
a  smooth  coating  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  On  badly  infested  trees  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  renew  the  sticky 
.substance  frequently  to  prevent  the 
females  from  crossing  the  bands  over  the 
dead  bodies  and  wings  of  males,  which 
may  completely  cover  the  sticky  portion 
of  the  band. 

The  use  of  the  sticky  bands  is  es- 
pecially recommended  for  large  elms  or 
other  shade  trees  that  would  be  difficult 
to  spray.  If  the  sticky  substance  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  bark  it  will  show  as 
a  disfiguring  mark  for  many  years,  while 
if  applied  to  bands  of  paper  as  described, 
the  band  can  be  removed  from  the  tree  at 
any  time  without  leaving  any  sign  or 
scar.  Moreover,  so  much  more  of  the 
"tanglefoot"  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
cracks  of  the  rough  bark  in  making  an 
efficient  barrier  that  the  cost  will  be  as 
great  as  where  the  bands  are  put  on. 

CONTROL  BY  SPRAYING. 

The  caterpillars  may  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  spraying  the  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  using  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  the  asenate  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  This  method  is  recommended 
for  orchards  and  small  shade  trees.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  is  partly  expanded  and  before 
the  trees  bloom,  and  the  second  spraying 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall.  In  other  words,  if  the  apple  trees 
are  thoroughly  sprayed  for  the  control  of 
the  curculio  and  the  codling  moth  they 
are  never  seriously  injured  by  the 
canker-worm.  Usually  the  first  spray, 
which  is  called  the  cluster-cup  spray,  is 
the  more  important,  as  the  caterpillars 
are  much  more  easily  killed  when  young. 


$750 

Cash  F.O.B.  La  Porte 

Complete  With  Plows 

And  here's  what  you  get — a  tractor  especially 
designed  for  the  small  farm — tractor  and  plows 
combined  in  one  machine — control  of  entire  out- 
fit from  operator's  seat — an  all  purpose  machine, 
as  good  for  belt  work  as  on  the  draw-bar. 

The  Rumely  will  plow  your  truck  patch  as  well  as  your 
hundred-  acre  field.  It  prepares  your  ground,  pulls  your 
binder,  does  your  hauling  and  belt  work. 
Our  catalog  explains  the  ease  of  control,  the  steel  gears 
all  encased  and  running  in  oil,  roller  bearings  through- 
out, heavy-duty  four  cylinder  engine  and  rigid  frame 
construction. 

Same  design  in  three-plow  tractor,  "12-24,"  $975.00 
f.o.b.  La  Porte.  Address  nearest  branch  for  catalog. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co. 


La  Porte 

Wichita.  Kan. 


(Incorporated) 


Indiana 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RUMELY  8-16 

Purpose  Tractor 
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KANSAS  FARM 
LOANS  AT 


INTEREST 


AS  LONG  AS  35  YEARS 
TO  PAY  IF  YOU  WISH 


We  Have  Kept  Our  Word— We  Promised  to  Greatly  Reduce  Farm  Loan  Interest 

Rates  in  Kansas— And  We  Are  Doing  It! 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 
Is  Now  Making  Loans  to  Its  Members 

At  a  Lower  Rate  of  Interest  and  on  Better  Terms  Than  They  Can  Secure  Anywhere 
Else—  5%,  And  As  Long  As  35  Years  to  Pay,  If  You  Wish 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Pay  More  Than  This 
For  Your  Loan 

when  by  joining  this  Association  of  Kansas  farmers — charter- 
ed by  the  state,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State-  Bank 
Commissioner,  made  up  of  some  of  the  very  best  men  in  Kan- 
sas, organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  farm  loan 
interest  rates — you  can  cut  your  rate  almost  in  two. 

You  can  now  have  money  just  as  cheaply  as  the  railroads  or 
big  corporations  with  which  to  make  needed  improvements  on 
your  farm,  buy  new  equipment,  secure  more  land,  or  take  up 
some  "high-rate-of-interest"  loan  you  now  have. 


Join  this  Association  Now— Cut  Out.  Fill 
in  and  Mail  Coupon  Beiow 

Hundreds  have  already  done  so — your  neighbors  are  sharing 
in  its  benefits — this  is  your  opportunity  to  cut  loose  from  high 
interest  rates — don't  let  it  slip. 

The  appraisers  are  now  inspecting  the  farms  of  members 
wishing  loans,  as  rapidly  as  possible — loans  are  being  made — 
join  now  and  have  your  application  for  loan  on  file  as  early  as 
possible.  Mail  the  coupon  for  details — investigation  will  con- 
vince you  that  you  should  be  a  member  of  this  great  co-opera- 
tive body  of  farmers. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 

Department  K,  Emporia,  Kansas 


CHAS.  F.  SCOTT,  Pres., 
Iola. 

Appraiser,  Eastern  Divison, 
H.  L.  P.  HILLYEK,  Topeka. 


W.  M.  PRICE,  Vice  Pres., 

Emporia. 
A.  W.  KOCH,  Sec'y-Treas., 

Emporia. 


E.  W.  MOODY,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Emporia. 
Appraiser.  Western  Division, 
E.  E.  FRIZ  EEL,  Earned. 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association, 

Department  K,  Emporia,  Kansas 

Without  oblgating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  your  sixteen- 
page  booklet  which  explains  in  detail  the  plan  of  The  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association  and  tells  how  I  can  become  a  member  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  co-operative  organization  of  Kansas  farmers. 
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There  are  no 
cold  cor- 
ners. You 
save  oil 
and  get 
BIGGEST 
hatches 

X-RAY  Incubators 


are  heated  from  central  heating 
plant  squarely  underneath.  No 
cold  corners  or  sides,  no  "cooked  " 
eggs.   Note  the  big  oil  tank — re- 
quires only  one  filling — one  gallon 
-for  the  entire  hatch. 

Get  Our  Factory-Direct  Price 
and  Big  Free  Book  No.  64 

Get  all  the  facts  about  X-Ray  construction 
and  X-Ray  hatching-  record.  Learn  all  about 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  that  keeps  the  heat  just 
right:  the  X-Ray  generator  that  supplies  the 
moisture  of  mother  hen,  producing  healthier  chicks; 
the  X-Ray  duplex  heater  that  carries  mild,  even  heat 
to  every  comer.  Get  X-Ray  facts  in  big  free  book. 
Express  prepaid  to  practically  all  points. 


are  heated  from  a  central  heating  plant.  Sani- 
tary,  healthy,  rat-proof.  Gives  chicks  best  start. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  64, Des Moines,  la. 


The  Queen  Gets  The  (hicks 


•  We  receive  many  letters  similar  to  this: 

*'Last  season  I  installed  a  Queen  as  an  ex-  ^ 
periment.   It  hatched  18  per  cent  better  than  \ 
eastern  made  machines  and  11  per  cent  better 
than  any  other  machine  made  in  the  west. 
I  All  machines  were  run  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
[ditions.     I  recommend  the 
Queen  to  everybody  inquir-^ 
ing  which  is  the  best,  and 
especially  to  beginners.'* 
—John  Bowen,  Littleton,  | 
I  Colo.,  Colorado  Poultry^ 
I  Fanciers  Association. 
I    The  Queen  is  built 
I  to  run  without  trouble 
I  and  to  outhatch  other 
|  machines,    book  free.        Q^^^g  ASn  f Of  | 

I  Queen  Incubator  Go.  |  Free 
130Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  if  Book 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


Mra.  C.F.  Merrick, Lockney.Tex., 
with  her  140  ege  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
end  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Biff 
Hatching  Contest.  She  placed  148 
eggs  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  get  these  famous 
winners,  mad©  of  Calif.  Redwood. 

Egg  Incubator  j 


Chick  Brooder 


BOTH 
FOR 


$10 


Made  of 
Redwood 
covered  I 
with  gal-t_ 
v  seized  iron. 

Ironclad 

Boa  151 


If  ordered  together.  30dayaCa,_s„K4 
trial,  10-year  Guarantee,  rretjsnx 
Order  direct  from  this  advertise-    r&  I Q 
merit— money  back  if  not  satis- Pee*  of 
factory.    Incubator  is  covered^ 
with  galvanized  iron.triplewalls.KOCKieS 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  teat* 
er.   Set  up  ready  to  run.  ~ 
The   Brooder  is  roomy  W 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

flrteubator  Co.  b^ZSSHHTC^? 
,  Racine,  W3s.  (3) 


BIG  HUTCHES  m 

 i   in  I  ■■  1 

this  wonderful  Rayo  Incubator —  u 
and  on  1  gal.  of  oil  and  lfl  ling  of 
tank.  That's  because  of  its  center 
heat,  glaBS  top,  simplicity  and  15 
other  big  features.  Get  our  catalog 
and  money-making  book— FREE. 
mo  INC.  CO..  U.D.  Sta.  4254  Omaha.  Neb.  .< 

if 

Home- Made  Brooders 

Brooders  with  warm  dirt  floors  save  incu- 
bator chocks.  Any  brooder  can  be  changed 
to  this  kind.  Send  us  fiye  to  eight  names 
of  friends  who  use  incubators  and  we  v/ill 
tell  you  just  how  to  change  your  old  brooder 
or  to  build  these  from  an  ordinary  box.  We 
■Will  also  tell  you  whv  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 
THIS  WILL  SAVE  YOU  $100.00  THIS  SUM- 
MER. SEND  NAMES  TODAY. 
RAISALL   REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Okla. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
Bkin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Which  One  Is  Right? 


DOCTORS  disagree;  doctors  of  med- 
icine, doctors  of  divinity,  and  doe- 
tors  or  poultry.  Not  long  ago  at 
a  poultry  show  a  lecturer  stated  that 
the  feeding  of  animal  food  to  hens  does 
not  help  egg  production,  that  all  they 
needed  was  plenty  of  grain.  Now  comes 
Professor  Kempster,  of  the  Missouri  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  states:  "Milk  or 
meat  in  the  ration  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss.  We  know 
this  from  our  tests  at  the  experiment 
station  and  from  the  experience  of  poul- 
trymen  everywhere.  We  got  945  eggs 
from  a  pen  of  hens  that  ate  no  animal 
food,  while  another  pen  of  hens,  no  bet- 
ter in  any  way,  but  fed  sour  milk,  laid 
1,783.  Those  fed  beef  scrap  laid  1,802 
eggs.  While  the  latter  is  a  higher  rec- 
ord than  either  of  the  others,  the  sour 
milk  is  so  much  ,  cheaper  and  easier  to 
get  on  most  farms,  that  we  recommend 
it  most  highly.  At  20  cents  a  dozen,  the 
eggs  from  the  hens  fed  sour  milk  brought 
$29.71,  and  those  from  the  hens  fed  beef 
scrap  $30.03.  The  difference  wouldn't 
begin  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  and  trou- 
ble of  beef  scrap.  The  big  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  hens  fed  no  animal 
food  brought  little  more  than  half  as 
much  money  as  those  fed  animal  food. 
Now  this  is  real  proof,  and  should  out- 
weigh all  mere  statements  of  'I  say  so,' 
or  'I  think  so.'  A  good  sour  milk  ration 
is  four  parts  of  corn,  two  parts  of  wheat, 
one  part  bran  middlings,  one  part  corn 
meal,  and  plenty  of  sour  milk,  sepa- 
rately. Give  a  hundred  hens  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  sour  milk  and  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-five  pounds  of  other  food 
per  day." 

See  that  the  hens  have  nice,  clean 
nests  wherein  to  lay  their  eggs. 


Some  hens  acquire  the  habit  of  remain- 
ing in  the  nest  boxes  at  night,  instead 
of  being  on  the  roost.  They  foul  the 
nests,  and  when  other  hens  go  to  laying, 
the  eggs  become  dirty.  You  should  see 
that  such  hens  are  kept  out  of  the  boxes. 

A  hen  hates  to  lay  in  a  foul  nest,  but 
when  no  other  is  provided,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  dirty  one,  and  soiled 
eggs  are  the  consequence.  No  matter 
how  much  you  wash  a  dirty  egg,  it  never 
looks  like  a  fresh  one. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  all  things 
in  readiness  when  the  hatching  season 
commences,  for  spring  will  come  with  a 
rush  and  find  us  unprepared,  unless  we 
calculate  ahead.  The  brood  coops,  water 
fountains  and  feed  troughs  should  all  be 
cleaned,  and  be  in  readiness  for  use  when 
wanted. 


Artificial  heat  in  a  poultry  house  is 
not  desirable,  for  when  the  hens  are  let 
out  into  the  cold  air  from  a  warm  house 
they  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  which  may 
develop  into  roup.  Let  the  house  be 
tight  and  snug  and  not  too  high,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  chickens  will  be 
enough  heat  for  comfort;  especially  if 
they  have  plenty  of  exercise. 

Extra  care  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  early  broods  of  chickens, 
such  as  to  feed  them  often  and  see  that 
they  are  well  protected  from  cold  and 
storms;  but  you  will  be  well  repaid  for 
this  extra  trouble  when  the  fall  and 
winter  shows  come,  for  it  is  invariably 
the  early-hatched  chickens  that  carry  off 
the  blue  ribbons. 


It  will  pay 
times  during 
in  the  nests 
ways  danger 
and  the  hens 
forming  the 
hen  once  acqu 
impossible  to 
better  to  kill 


to  gather  the  eggs  many 
the  day.  If  they  are  left 
until  evening,  there  is  al- 
that  they  will  be  broken, 
will  then  eat  them,  thus 
egg-eating  habit.  After  a 
ires  this  habit,  it  is  almost 
break  her  of  it,  and  it  is 
her  at  once. 


The  farmer  who  allows  his  fowls  to 
drink  impure  water  is  inviting  disease 
into  his  flock.  It  costs  but  little  to 
have  earthen  or  iron  drinking  vessels, 
and  in  these  the  water  can  be  kept  clean 
and  pure.  Plenty  of  pure  srater  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  chickens  at  all 
times.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  there  is 
plenty  of  water  for  them  out  of  doors, 
in  the  horse  trough  or  hog  trough,  and 
other  places.  Probably  the  water  in 
these  other  places  is  foul  and  full  of 
disease  germs;  but  if  the  hens  have  no 
other,  they  are  forced  to  drink  it.  Don't 
let  thorn  do  it. 


The  dust  bath  is  to  the  fowl  what 
the  wash  bowl  is  to  the  individual.  With 
the  dust  bath  the  hen  cleanses  her  body; 
it  is  soap  and  water  to  her.  She  comes 
as  regularly  to  dust  herself  as  she  does 
to  feed,  instinct  teaching  her  that  it  is 
the  best  method  for  ridding  herself  of 
lice.  If  she  has  free  range,  where  there 
is  plowed  ground  or  soft  earth,  she  will 
find  a  place  to  dust  herself,  but  if  con- 
fined to  pens  she  must  be  provided  with 
a  place  and  material  wherewith  to  keep 
herself  clean.  Some  provide  coal  ashes, 
some  use  road  dust.  Either  will  answer 
the  purpose,  though  as  a  rule  these  ma- 
terials are  too  dry.  If  you  will  notice 
a  hen  dusting  when  she  has  free  range, 
you  will  find  that  she  seeks  a  place 
where  it  is  shady,  and  where  the  dust 
is  moist.  The  moist  earth  seems  to 
cling  to  the  feathers  longer  than  the 
dry  dust  and  is  therefore  better,  for  it 
acts  as  a  preventive  of  lice.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  clean  dirt,  and  there  is 
no  better  deodorizer  than  the  fresh 
earth  of  the  field.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in 
the  dust  box.  If  you  will  see  to  it  that 
the  hen  has  the  proper  material  where- 
with to  clean  herself,  she  will  avail  her- 
self of  the  means,  and  thus  solve,  in  a 
great  part  at  least,  the  lice  problem. 


On  the  general  run  of  farms  it  would 
not  be  advisable,  nor  would  it  be  as 
profitable,  to  keep  the  poultry  in  pens 
as  to  let  them  have  free  range.  There 
is  such  a  large  quantity  of  good  feed 
lying  around  every  farm  that  it  would 
pay  to  keep  chickens  just  to  pick  up 
this  waste  feed.  So  a  flock  on  free  range 
is  almost  imperative  on  most  farms.  But 
the  custom  of  using  the  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  the  promiscous  flock  is  not  a 
good  one.  At  least  one  pen  of  chickens 
should  be  kept  apart  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. A  dozen  or  fifteen  of  the  best 
hens  should  be  selected,  with  the  best 
male  obtainable,  and  kept  in  a  yard, 
apart  from  the  general  flock.  Even  if 
the  hens  are  but  graded  stock,  in  time, 
by  selections  of  the  best  layers,  a  good 
strain  of  fowls  can  be  secured,  whereas 
if  eggs  from  the  general  run  of  the  flock 
are  used  for  hatching  purposes,  a  de- 
terioration of  the  quality  is  likely  to 
ensue.  A  still  better  plan  than  to  raise 
chickens  from  graded  fowls,  is  to  buy 
a  pen  of  pure-bred  fowls,  keep  them 
penned  up  and  raise  all  the  pure-breds 
this  season,  then  sell  off  the  graded  or 
scrub  chickens  and  keep  nothing  but 
pure-bred  fowls  hereafter.  Even  from 
one  pen  of  fowls,  several  hundred  chicks 
can  be  raised  in  one  season.  A  cheaper 
way  of  getting  a  start  in  pure-bred 
poultry  would  be  to  buy  two  or  three 
hundred  eggs  this  season  of  some  breeder 
of  pure-bred  fowls  and  hatch  and  raise 
as  many  of  them  as  you  can.  Then  sell 
off  all  your  scrubs,  and  be  ready  to 
raise  pure-breds  yourself  next  season. 

Two-Day  Poultry  Schools. 

From  March  to  October  the  extension 
division  of  the  agricultural  college  is 
offering  to  conduct  schools,  where  they 
are  desired,  for  giving  instruction  in 
poultry  growing. 

Poultry  breeds  and  breeding,  incuba- 
tion and  brooding,  housing,  egg  produc- 
tion, marketing  of  poultry  products  and 
the  preparation  of  poultry  products  for 
the  table,  will  be  emphasized  in  these 
schools.  The  course  will  consist  of  four 
two-hour  periods,  and  during  each  period 
one  lecture  and  one  demonstration  will 
be  given. 

The  requirements  for  securing  a  school 
of  this  kind  are  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  of  a  class  of  not  less 
than  twelve  men  and  women  paying  a 
membership  fee  of  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  apiece. 

2.  The  pledging  of  $6  to  pay  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  instructor. 

3.  Provision  for  a  room  in  which  to 
hold  the  school.  This  may  be  a  room  in 
a  private  house,  schoolhouse,  church, 
public  hall,  or  meeting  place. 

4.,  Furnishing   the    following  demoln-. 
stration  material: 

a.  First  First  Afternoon — Two  birds 
each  of  the  chief  breeds  and  varieties 
of  chickens  grown  in  the  community. 
Only  one  class  of  white  fowls  is  wanted. 

b.  First    Afternoon — One-half  dozen 
fresh  eggs,  raw,  and  one-half  dozen  fresh 
eggs  to  be  hard  boiled  the  first  day  of 
the  school.    One  laying  hen  to  be  killed  I 
and  picked  tduring  the  noon  hour  of  the 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 

showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


World's 
Champion  TvcoSi 
Belle  Citti  \^ 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

"In  25  World's  Greatest  Matches 
Belle  City  Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

|402,000  in  use.* Get  the  whole 

wonderful  story  told  by  the  champion- 
ship winners  themselves  In  my  big 

Free  Book,  "Hatching  Facts" 

On  Practical  Poultry  Raising 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus- 
tration of  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading:  Agricultural  Colleges — 
My  Ten-Year  Money-Back  Guaranty 
My  Low  Price — 
Same  As  Last  Year 
All  facts,  proofs  .particu- 
lars— 100  photographs  of 
prize-winning  hatches — 
Also  my  $1300.00 
Gold  Offers 
Conditions  easy  to  re- 
ceive biggest  pay. 
Learn  how  1  paid  one 

Belle  City  user  $156.26;  If      Freight  Prepaid 
another  $50.  many  from  v 
$45down.Writemetoday.  Jim  Rohan.  Prea. 
Bella  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18   ,  Raclns,  Wis* 


DQD  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vegre* 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford,IIL 

Free  for  Testing 

A  pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if 
you  will  report  as  to  your  success  with 
them.  Will  bear  loads  of  big-,  red. 
berries  from  June  to  November.  Wa 
bave  counted  480  berries,  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a  single  plenl  A  postal 
will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAL  FETER1TA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  A  Iso  a 
pkt.  of  perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY 
seed.  Send  10  cts  for  mailing  expense 
or  not,  as  yon  please.  Write  today 
and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANV 
Box  766  .  Osage,  Iowa. 


At  Wholesale 


and  Save  Agents*  and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  tree3  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100;  Concord  Grapea  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  Cr-A  PqUluM 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  riC6  vdlalOg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEOALE,  KANSAS. 

Eg^S  BBS  RSfi  ^°  introduce  °w  enormous 

ZOBSm  BEgg,  BB  nurseries  to  you    we  are 

HRj  gSgf  K9  making  this  exceptional 

mmm  MwW  M&H  °ffer'10  «ood  apple  trees, 
■^H  BBS  many   choice  varieties, 

^BH  AB9  at  thia  low  price.    Write.  , 

MB  wStfBSnF  Bis  Seed  and  Tree  Book 

JBSLb  ^Ss^Sr  Free*  Galloway  Bros.  &  ' 
BBSS    Xgi^  Co  •  Bo^ig  Waterloo,  la. 

Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


APPLE  TR§ES 

m 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock— twice  trans-~ 
planted— root  pruned.  Pro-! 
tect  .buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
ted in  colors.  Free.  Write  today./ 
D.  Hill  Nursery  Co..  -  B»  22 1 3 
Dundee.  III.  Evergreen  Specialists 


Mandy  J_ee 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated—heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture.  Tbe  Mandy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple, easy  tooperate.  Nochanceformistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.   Chicka  larce  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  a&d, 
Lee's  famous  GermozoDe,  Lice  Killer  and  E<:g  Maker. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 
203  Lee  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  4632  Farmer  Bids., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  eiving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  'diarrhoea 

and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cure.  thi. 
terrible  disease  over  right  and  actually  rais.-s  PS  per  cent  of 
every  hatch." 'All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write  Mr.  Keefer 
tor  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 

CA  DDCCI.C  Valuable  Poultry  Book 
OU  DnCCUd  Free — New  100-page 
I  22nd  Annual  Edition.  Fine  purebred  chick- 
ens, ducks,  3eese  and  turkeys — Northern 
raised,  hardy,  beautiful.  Fowls,  Eggs  and 
Incubators,  low  prices.  America's  greatest 
poultry  farm.  Write  today  lor  Free  Book, 
ft.  P.  MBUBERT  CO.,  6ox8l5    Mankato,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

OAllJtflA  Get    winter    esss.  Seep 
AND  SQUABS  healthy  fowls.    Save  roar 
_^  .  chick..   Oar  Big  Book  T.II. 

Mow.  Ehows  fowls  In  natural  colors,  now  to  feed 
for  e8*8*s. select  best  layers,  plans  for  houses.  FREE. 

Crescent  Poultry  F2rms. 80x55  jOes  Moines,  lew* 


Start  small 
Grow  BIO 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Cockerels,  pullets.  $1.50.  Best  of  breeding, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Eggs,  $1.50:  $5  hundred.    Also  Berkshire  hogs. 

PLEASANT  VALE  FARM 
J.  \ .  Fish,  Proprietor  Bolivar,  Missouri 
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"The  Camel  of  the  Grass  FamiSy 

We  grew  au  enormoaa  quantity  of  this  last  year  and 
ire  prepared  to  supply  all  customers  this  season  at 

Bargain  Prices  MSfSE 

■  '  seed  from  ques- 

tionable sources.  Remember  Barteldes  Seed  Company 
was  been  in  business  for  fifty  years,  and  our  reputation 
j?or  equate  dealing  is  back  of  all  our  seeds. 

FETER8TA 

A  Fit  Companion  to  Sudan  Grass. 

Most  popular  gTain  in  Middle  West. 
Thirty-five  to  fifty  days  earlier  than 
Kaffir.  Less  subject  to  attack  by  chinch 
bugs  than  other  grains. 

It  makes  wonderful  yield,  even  In 
droughty  weather.   Feterita  seed  from 
Barteldes  yielded  85  bushel  to  the  acre 
during  drought  of  1913,  in  spots  too  dry 
for  corn  or  Kaffir. 

SAMPLES  FREE  bTfc^aWTnd 

Fink  List  which  gives  lowest  prices  on  all 
seeds  in  quantities. 

Books  Free  With  $5.00  Orders. 

hoice  of  two  well-bound  volumes  of  "ready 
reference,"  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

307  Massachusetts  St.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
307  Main  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
307  Sixteenth  Street,      -      Denver,  Colorado 


A  GARDEN 

§■  A  A     A        I         Boss    Brothers  cele- 

hAC  /II  I.OnfC  orated  "Acorn  Brand" 
Fill  bV  V6II  Id  Vegetable  Garden  — 
complete  for  only  20 
cents  in  stamps  or  coin — contains  10  choice  special  se- 
lected packets,  standard  varieties  of  Lettuce,  Bi-ets,  Rad- 
ishes, Turnips,  l'arsley.  Peppers,  Cucumbers.  Toma- 
toes. Musk  Melons.  Carrots — enough  seed  to  plant  over 
200  square  feet  of  ground. 

New  1&16  Seed  Book  mailed  free  on  request  to  any 
address. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE 
317  EAST  DOUGLAS  WICHITA.  KANSAS 

"ACORX    BRAND"  —  THE    SEED    TO  DEMAND" 

PLANT  OUR  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  ship  plants  safely  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Have  the  very  best  for  farm 
or  garden.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  Gooseberry.  Currant  and 
Grapes.  Everbearing  Strawberry  and  Rasp- 
berry plants,  just  what  you  want.  Greatest 
money  maker  before  the  American  public. 
Descriptive  catalog  free.     Write  now  for  it. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  83.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

SEED 
Potatoes 

Seed 
Corn 

Onion  sets  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden 

seed.    Send  for  our  catalog.    It  is  free. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE.  TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Don't  you  want  strawberries  all 
summer?    All  it  takes  to  know  how 
to  get  them  is  to  send  for  my  big  3- 
colored  book  on  how  to  grow,  pick 
and  pack  strawborries.  A  handsome  | 
free  booklet  sent.  Write  today  to 
J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia.  Ark. 
Lock  Box  No.  38.  Dept.  K. 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation    Agate  Line 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Topelsa,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer  . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist 

Racine,  Wis. 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Cliicago,  111. 

Breeders'  Gazette   

Chicago.  111. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  .... 
Birmingham.  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las. Memphis 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 

Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
( Rate  60c  per  line 

Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Kate  40c  per  line) 


22.000 

.16 

61.253 

.30 

80.000 

.40 

750.000 

3.00 

140.855 

.60 

63.454 

.30 

67,820 

.40 

100,000 

.50 

90.000 

.60 

174.121 

.80 

57.101 

.25 

256.861 


$U2'/2 


$8.43  </2 


1.863.465 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
lW.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 

Eastern  Rep.,  41  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


first  day  of  the  9ehool.  One  half-dozen 
small  saucers. 

c.  Second  Afternoon — Four  or  five 
cockerels,  weighing  li  to  2  pounds  each. 
Cockerels  of  Leghorn,  Minorca  and  simi- 
lar breeding  are  not  wanted.  These 
cockerels  should  not  be  fed  after  noon 
of  the  first  day  of  the  school.  A  small 
bowl  or  cup  and  a  small  sponge  are  also 
needed. 

d.  Second  Afternoon — Two  chickens, 
one  of  which  should  be  young,  not  weigh- 
ing over  2  or  3  pounds,  the  other  may 
be  either  a  heavy  cockerel  or  a  hen. 
These  will  be  used  for  dressing  work 
and  may  be  used  for  food  after  the  dem- 
onstration. Three  towels  and  a  pan  and 
a  pail  for  refuse  material  are  needed. 

e.  One  small  blackboard  and  twenty- 
five  yards  wrapping  paper,  about  two 
feet  wide. 

The  secretary  in  charge  of  the  school 
should  arrange  to  have  the  material 
mentioned  on  hand  when  needed. 

Any  local  organization,  such  as  a 
county  farm  bureau,  farm  and  home  in- 
stitute, farmers'  union,  grange,  or  other 
organization  in  which  the  farmers  of 
the  community  are  interested  may  pro- 
mote the  school.  Where  no  one  organ- 
ization promotes  the  work,  representa- 
tives from  various  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals on  their  own  initiative  may 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  a 
school. 

The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a  petition 
for  the  school  addressed  to  the  Division 
of  Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  and  to  secure  the  signatures  of 
not  less  than  seven  responsible  citizens 
who  agree  to  work  for  the  success  of 
the  school  and  to  guarantee  the  neces- 
sary financial  assistance  and  demonstra- 
tion material. 

The  signers  of  this  petition  become  the 
first  members  of  the  school.  They  should 
elect  an  executive  committee '  consisting 
of  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  at  least  two  additional  members, 
with  full  authority  to  secure  and  con- 
duct the  school.  This  committee  should 
look  to  the  necessary  local  arrangements, 
do  the  necessary  advertising,  secure  the 
required  registration  and  collect  funds, 
provide  the  room  in  which  the  school  is 
to  be  held  and  supply  the  materials 
necessary  for  demonstrations.  Some- 
times subcommittees  may  be  appointed, 
such  as  finance  committee  or  members- 
ship  committee. 

After  the  petition  has  been  received 
the  date  for  the  school  will  be  assigned, 
the  wishes  of  the  community  being  given 
every  consideration  possible. 


Constant  Culling  Necessary. 

L.  C.  Horst  of  Harvey  County  says  it 
took  years  of  constant  culling  to  get  his 
flock  of  Dark  Cornish  chickens  up  to 
their  present  standard.  In  telling  of  his 
methods,  he  says: 

"We  first  bought  eggs  to  improve  our 
flock,  but  the  results  were  rather  poor. 
Then  we  bought  some  stock  from  those 
who  claimed  to  have  the  best,  but  were 
more  or  less  disappointed  with  what  we 
got  for  the  money  spent.  We  kept  on, 
however,  and  by  always  saving  the  best 
and  eating  or  selling  the  culls,  we  began 
to  see  that  our  flock  was  gradually  im- 
proving. 

"When  we  first  began  we  tried  hatch- 
ing with  hens,  but  soon  wearied  of  that 
happy-go-lucky  method.  We  then  tried 
having  them  hatched  in  incubators, 
bringing  the  chicks  home  only  to  see 
them  drop  off  by  twos  and  threes  until 
sometimes  we  lost  them  all.  We  did 
not  know  how  to  run  a  brooder  and  it 
was  only  by  keeping  at  it  and  constantly 
studying  artificial  methods,  that  we  fin- 
ally attained  success.  When  we  finally 
got  our  first  incubator,  which  was  of 
small  capacity,  we  soon  found  that  it 
would  not  do  the  work  alone.  When 
we  started  in  to  help,  we  got  some  chick- 
ens, and  we  had  learned  by  that  time 
how  to  raise  them  better  than  could 
the  hens.  We  now  keep  the  chicks  in  a 
good  brooder  for  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
They  then  are  moved  to  fireless  hovers 
out  of  doors.  They  must  be  hatched 
early  and  pushed  from  the  start,  as  they 
must  be  strong  and  well  developed  before 
the  hot  weather  comes.  Hot  weather  is 
as  bad  for  chickens  as  is  cold  or  wet 
weather.  In  the  hot  weather  we  get 
them  out  under  the  trees,  as  it  is  the 
best  place  for  them.  When  cold  nights 
come  on  we  put  them  in  an  open  front 
house  where  they  stay  all  winter,  with 
plenty  of  straw  to  keep  them  busy 
scratching. 

"We  have  never  been  bothered  much 
with  lice  and  mites.  Close-feathered 
fowls  seem  somewhat  immune  and  we 
find  that  if  we  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  attention  to  keeping  down  these  pests 
they  cause  little  trouble. 

"We  feed  a  variety  of  grain  and  give 
the  chickens  all  the  range  they  want, 
and  in  the  winter  when  they  cannot  get 
green  feed  outside,  we  sprout  oats  for 
them  and  feed  them  chopped  potato  peel- 


ings and  cabbage  or  beet  pulp,  with  a  I 
little  salt  and  chop  mixed  with  it.  We 
also   feed   fresh-cut   bone   through  the 
winter  and  keep  oyster  shells  and  grit 
before  them." 


Good  Foundation  Stock  Important. 

C.  K.  Whitney,  of  Sedgwick  County, 
who  breeds  Ancona  chickens,  says  it  does 
not  pay  to  buy  "scrub"  stock.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  this  kind  to  cull  out 
even  when  bleeding  from  the  best  found- 
ation.   Mr.  Whitney  says: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  big,  fancy 
prices,  but  you  must  get  good  stock  or 
eggs  from  good  stock. 

"We  plaster  the  inside  of  all  of  our 
hen  houses.  Every  breeder  who  visits 
our  place  comments  on  this.  We  find  it 
keeps  thein  warm  and  after  they  have 
been  whitewashed  on  the  inside  they  are 
practically  insect-proof.  We  use  the 
ordinary  stucco  plaster,  adding  about 
10  pounds  of  cement  to  100  pounds  of 
plaster.  We  do  this  wink  ourselves,  and 
find  it  costs  us  less  than  almost  any 
other  way  we  could  finish  our  houses." 

Light  Brahmas  Good  Winter  Layers. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wasson,  Cowley  County, 
has  made  quite  a  success  with  the  Light 
Brahmas.    She  says: 

"I  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1010  a 
dozen  hens  and  a  rooster  from  a  breeder 
who  had  raised  this  breed  exclusively 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  This  stock 
was  excellent  and  I  raised  a  nice  flock 
the  first  season.  Each  spring  I  cull  the 
hens  very  closely  and  retain  only  the 
very  best  of  the  roosters.  I  do  not  buy 
cheap  stock  at  all. 

"We  hatch  our  chickens  with  incu- 
bators and  raise  them  in  a  brooder.  I 
have  tried  both  the  hens  and  the  brooder 
plan  and  find  that  the  brooder  gives  me 
the  best  results,  as  I  have  no  trouble 
from  lice  or  mites. 

"I  do  not  feed  the  chicks  until  they 
have  been  hatched  about  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  give  them  only  chick 
feed,  sand  and  water,  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Later  I  give  them  cracked  kafir. 
If  one  will  follow  this  rule  he  will  have 
no  trouble  in  raising  little  chickens. 

"We  always  have  eggs  in  the  winter 
time  and  we  find  this  breed  excellent 
for  table  purposes." 

Raising  Prize- Winning  Brown  Leghorns. 

W.  J.  Roof,  Sedgwick  County,  writes 
that  he  has  raised  Brown  Leghorns  for 
twenty  years,  but  only  in  recent  years 
has  attempted  to  show  any  in  the  poul- 
try shows.  After  considerable  study  of 
the  standard  requirements,  he  finally 
bought  some  stock  from  a  breeder  of 
high  standing.  The  price  was  high,  but 
in  considering  the  results  Mr.  Roof  says 
he  can  see  that  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

"Buying  a  dollar  rooster  or  dollar  sit- 
ting of  eggs  will  never  put  one  to  the 
front  in  the  show  room.  I  hatch  my 
chickens  with  incubators  and  now  use 
brooders  for  raising  them.  I  made  the 
mistake  of  not  getting  a  brooder  when 
I  first  started  to  hatch  with  the  incu- 
bator. As  a  result  I  lost  quite  a  few 
chickens  from  crowding  in  the  coops — 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-five  that 
would  weigh  as  much  as  a  pound  and  a 
half  apiece.  Since  using  the  brooders  I 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  and  am 
now  raising  them  with  great  success. 

"I  have  never  taken  much  time  in  pre- 
paring my  chickens  for  the  show  room. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  farm  and  can 
get  plenty  of  green  wheat  and  alfalfa 
and  can  scratch  in  the  barn  and  barn- 
yard and  they  usually  keep  themselves 
in  good  condition.  I  feed  them  bran, 
oats,  corn,  and  buttermilk,  and  when  I 
get  ready  to  make  selections  for  the 
show  room  I  use  my  best  judgment." 

The  low  acre  yield  of  corn  in  Kansas 
is  due  mainly  to  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  grow  corn  under  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  to  which  it  is  not 
adapted  to  a  lack  of  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  to  the  depletion  of  the  fer- 
tility and  humus  content  of  the  soil. 


Corn  should  not  be  grown  in  the  same 
field  continuously.  Many  weeds  are  es- 
pecially difficult  to  control  in  corn  fields. 
If  other  crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  small  grains,  are  occasionally  grown, 
the  weeds  are  more  easily  controlled,  and 
many  of  the  insects  which  feed  on  the 
corn  hut  not  on  these  crops,  die  of 
starvation. 


Wisconsin  now  boasts  of  having  more 
cow  testing  associations  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  She  has  forty-five 
associations  that  have  a  total  member- 
ship of  over  1,200  dairymen  and  25,000 
cows.  The  highest  average  production 
for  any  association  is  held  by  Sheboy- 
gan County  with  8,279  pounds  milk  and 
298  pounds  fat  per  cow. 


JAPAN  DREAM 

Youngest  Bearing  Peach 
on  Record 

Bears  younger,  yields  more  fruit 
than  any  peach  ever  discovered. 
Fruit  a  beautiful  red,  fine  flavor, 
delightful  aroma,  freestone.  The 
housewife's  favorite  for  canning. 
Ripens  in  July  when  good  peaches 
are  scarce.  Brings  top  prices.  Pays 
quicker  profits  than  any  other  peach. 

You  can  count  on  a  crop  15  months 
after  planting.  Bears  loaded  every 
favorable  year.  Has  no  equal  among 
early  peaches.  The  wonder  of  all  who 
grow  it.  Read  what  these  planters 
say. 

Here's  the  Proof 


"Peck  of  peaches  second  year." — J.  M. 

Bolton,  Indiana. 
"Two  bushels   per  tree  third  year." — 

Sam  Goddard,  Oklahoma. 
"100    peaches    frum    one    tree  second 

year." — J.  R.  Smith,  Missouri. 
"Bore  first  year,  perfectly  hardy  here." 

— Frank  Quinn,  Iowa. 
"Over  two  bushels  per  tree,  third  year." 

— A.  M.  Willys.  Massachusetts. 
"Eighteen  inch  tree  full  of  blossoms." 

— R.  W.  Knight,  Arkansas. 


Send  for  Free  Orchard  Book 

Tells  all  about  these  amazing  quick 
paying  peaches,  and  many  other  new  and 
better  paying  strains  of  fruit.  Explains  a 
wonderful,  yet  simple  and  effective  meth- 
od that  will  help  you  grow  more  and  bet- 
ter fruit  of  all  kinds.  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes best  varieties  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Lowest  prices  direct  to  planter.  Send  a 
postal  today  for  your  Free  copy. 

WINFIELD  NURSERIES 

502    STREET,       WINFIELD,  KANSAS 

_  .,  Court  ,         .,  i   „,  


SWEET 

ACORN  BRAND 


GLOVER 


Genuine  Kansas  Grown  Hulled  Seed 

which  very  few  localities  can  furnish.  Kansas  climate 
and  season  enable  us  to  get  finest  quality  hulled  seed. 
Nothing  to  equal  sweet  clover  as  fertilizer  for  improv- 
ing worn  out  soils  quickly.  Greatest  hay  crop  known. 
Easy  to  start.  Grows  everywhere.  Feeding  value  equal 
to  alfalfa.  Good  pasture.  Will  not  bloat  stock.  Our 
"Acorn  Brand"  seed  carefully  cleaned  and  re-cleaned. 
Compare  our  samples  with  others  before  placing  your 
order.    Seed  book  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  HOUSE  w i c h  i ta°,u  kas. 

"Acorn  Brand — the  Seed  to  Demand." 


RELIABLE 
WINFIELD 


TREES 


PURE-BRED — TRUE  TO  NAME 
Direct  from  Grower  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 

COOPER  &  ROGERS 

Box  "A"  Winfield,  Kansas. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape.  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Everbearing  at  $1.50  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Asparagus  at  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Large 
stock.     Try  us. 

THE  ALLEGAN  PLANT  CO..  Allegan,  Mich. 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 
That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.     Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.     It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.   ZILLER,   HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 

Qiii00t  Pint/or  Seed,  special  scarifyed,  hulled 
OWCCl  IdUVCl  andunhulled.  Circular  and  price 
on  request.  JOHN  A.  SHEEHAN.  R.  4,  Falmouth.  Ky. 

We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TOPEKA 

Enfcrauing  Gbmpamj 

ARTISTS  ENGRAVERS 

SIX  TWENTY  FIVE  T  \r 

jackson  street  TopQka.  Kans. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
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KANSAS 

Her  Biscuits  Are 

always  light  and  white 

Like  any  experienced  housewife 
she  knows  the  importance  of  using 
baking  powder  that  leavens  evenly, 
truly  and  lightly.  And  like  many 
experienced  housewives  she  always 
uses  Rumford  Baking  Powder. 
Experience  has  convinced  her  that 
Rumford  make9  the  most  of  her 
ju.  skill  and  materials,  and  always 
gives  her  the  best  baking  results. 


FARMER 


February  26,  1910 


Let  us  convince  you — tend  for  a  trial 
Romford  ■ 

rri1  IcUiniUFUJ 

iVSS.lL.  Mr^m?       THE  WHOLESOME 

i£ —   BAKING 

(Publication)   POWDER 

DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  ALUM 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Nine-room  brick  house,  8  fertile  lots, 
ideally  situated,  overlooking  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  a  small  town.  Southeastern  Iowa,  on 
the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R,  R.  $2,350. 

550  Acres,  level,  covered  with  good  growthy 
paying  pine  timber,  no  rocks,  miles  of 

electric  car  line,  near  rock  road,  and  8  miles 
beautiful  city,  Richmond,  Va.  (pop.  155.000). 

80  Acres,  good  bottom  land,  fair  improve- 
ments, lYi  miles  from  Ottawa,  Kan.  (9.000 
pop.),  school  and  college  advantages  the 
best.    A  bargain  at  $10,000. 

Will  exchange  the  above  for  a  farm  in  the 
Kaw  Valley,  or  for  good  Western  Kansas  or 
Eastern  Colorado  land. 

A.  D,  FOLKEB      -      MANKATO,  KANSAS 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


TWO  BIG  LAND  BARGAINS 

160- Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
"cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  114 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

310-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONTA,  KANSAS 

320  Acres  Fine  Unimproved 
Wheat  Land  in  Scott  Co. 

This  half  section  is  every  foot  smooth 
land,  only  eight  miles  from  Grigsby.  This 
is  school  land.  $1,400  can  run  for  twenty 
years  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Price,  $10  per 
acre. 

D.  F.  CARTER      -      -      LEOTI,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

Eighty  acres  of  good  land  in  Nowata 
County,  Oklahoma,  six  miles  southeast  of 
Coffeyville,  Kan.,  big  town;  school  house 
just  across  the  road.  Write  me  for  full 
particulars.  Address 

3.  L.  ALLEN      -      -      LINCOLN,  KANSAS 

DAIRY  FARM — Forty  acres,  one  mile  from 
Emporia.      Pine    equipment;    20  full-blood 
Holstein   cows;   $400  a  month  sales.  Price 
right.    Write  for  list  of  farms  for  sale. 
T.  B.  GODSEY        -        EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

The    best    farm    and    buildings    in  Lyon 
County,  consisting  of  250  acres.    Either  as  a 
whole  or  in  40-acre  tracts.     114   mile  west 
of  the  city  limits  of  Emporia.  Address 
II.  D.  NUTTING      -      EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

480  Acres  Pasture  and  Fruit  Land,  4  miles 
City  4,000,  this  county.   Bought  from  govern- 
ment.   $2.35  per  acre,  some  terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAIester,  Okla. 

BOW  CREEK  VALLEY  FARM. 
160  Acre  Farm,  8  miles  Logan;  90  acres 
cult.,  70  acres  second  bottom  land,  four-room 
house,  fair  outbuildings,  shallow  to  water. 
Price,  $30  per  acre;  $1,000  will  handle.  Other 
good  Phillips  County  lands. 
McAULEY  &  ELDRED,  LOGAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price.  160  acres.  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
Close  inspection  by  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent. 
C.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Ftica,  Ness  Co.,  Kan. 

160  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  FROM  TEXHOMA. 

Improved,  all  farm  land ;  80  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  in  pasture.  Fine  location 
for  home.  $3,500. 

SCR IBNER- WHITE  &  CO.,  Texhoma,  Okla. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

_  Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  ©BAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Beacon 

Burner  T  If  kC 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle   Power  Incandetoent 

pure  white  Light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  adrantage  of  onr  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SOME  SUPPLY  CO..  38  Home  BWa..  Kansas  City.  M» 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6-lb.  Pillowi  $1.00  per  fiir.  New,  Clean,  Odorless.  Sanitary 
and  Dustleea  Feathers.  Best  Ticking.  SatUfarton  guar- 
anteed. Write  f*r  catalogue  and  our  ™onderful  FREE  OFFER. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  S  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1136  GREENSBORO.  N.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY . 

Students  Earn  Board  while  Learning 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 

Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.      Earn  from  $55  to  $165 
per  month.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Santa  Fe  Telegraph  School 
Desk  F 

505  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


 OTTAWA 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

dgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


LANE  COUNTY  BARGAIN'S. 

Improved  800  acres  level  land,  close  to 
market,  $21  per  acre.  Improved  480  acres 
level  land,  $20.  Choice  location.  Get  a  list. 
C.  N.  OWEN         -         DIGHTON,  KANSAS 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3V2 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

.IAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE.  KANSAS 

WESTERN  COLORADO  GRAIN  AND  CATTLE  RANCH 

Ideal  small  cattle  ranch  near  Glemvood  Springs, 
Colo.,  In  one  of  the  best  potato,  grain  and  cattle  dis- 
tricts of  the  West.  Rich  soil.  Open  range  for  cattle. 
Excellent  transportation,  live  towns,  good  schools  and 
churches.  Ranch  contains  160  acres.  100  acres  under 
cultivation.  Good  improvements,  including  some  stork. 
Ranch  ready  for  spring  crops.  Investigate  it  before  the 
growing  season  opens.  Price.  $16,000.  Liberal  terms. 
ADDRESS   P.   0.    BOX   575.   SALT   LAKE,  UTAH. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hefyful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Ah,  how  skillful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command! 
It  Is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  followeth  Love's  behest 
Far  exceedeth  all  the  rest ! 

—Longfellow. 


If  you  are  going  to  varnish  any  fur- 
niture this  spring,  be  sure  to  rub  the 
wood  with  fine  sandpaper  to  give  it  a 
smooth  surface  before  applying  the  var- 
nish. See  that  the  brushes  to  be  used 
are  soft  and  of  a  good  quality,  else  the 
varnish  will  dry  streaky. 


Silver  or  gold  jewelry  may  be  satisfac- 
torily cleaned  by  adding  a  teaspoonful 
of  ammonia  to  a  cup  of  water  and  ap- 
plying with  a  soft  cloth. 

When  grinding  bread  crumbs,  slip  a 
quart  fruit  jar  over  the  outlet  of  the 
grinder  as  far  as  possible  and  hold  it 
there  while  grinding.  In  this  way  all 
of  the  crumbs  will  be  caught,  instead  of 
a  lot  of  them  flying  around  the  room  to 
make  extra  work  in  cleaning  up. 

Sometimes  the  most  careful  washing 
will  not  remove  the  flavor  and  odor  of 
food  from  the  utensil  in  which  it  was 


cooked.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with 
fish,  onions,  cabbage,  etc.,  but  there  is  a 
remedy  which,  while  it  may  be  a  little 
trouble,  is  well  worth  trying.  After  all 
of  these  articles  have  been  cooked,  wash 
the  dish  well  with  soap  and  water.  Then 
nearly  fill  it  with  cold  water,  and  for 
each  quart  of  water  add  about  one 
tablespoonful  of  dissolved  washing  soda. 
Place  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  and  let 
the  water  get  boiling  hot.  Now  pour 
the  water  into  the  sink.  Rinse  the 
utensil  with  clean  water,  and  on  wiping 
it  dry  it  will  be  found  perfectly  sweet. 

Old  corks  should  never  be  thrown  away 
as  worthless,  because,  when  they  are  too 
cracked  or  broken  to  be  of  use  in  any 
capacity  where  soundness  is  essential, 
they  are  excellent  fire  lighters;  and,  al- 
though they  are  very  combustible,  when 
a  sufficient  number  have  been  collected 
to  make  it  worth  while  they  may  be 
rendered  additionally  combustible  by 
steeping  them  in  kerosene  before  storing 
them  away  in  cans.  A  suitably  sized 
cork  with  a  pin  driven  through  it  con- 
stitutes a  capital  and  absolutely  immov- 
able "save-all"  for  candlesticks,  permit- 
ting the  tiniest  pieces  of  candle  to  be 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  'When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7568 — Children's  Rompers:    Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.    Linen,  gingham 

or  percale  can  be  used  for  these  rompers  with  the  trimming  of  braid.  The  rompers 
close  at  the  front  and  may  be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  No.  "536 — 
Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the  pretty 
flowered  materials  can  be  used  for  this  waist.  The  neck  Is  finished  with  a  frill  of 
lace  and  there  is  a  seamless  yoke.  The  long  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  narrow 
band.  No.  7546 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2  to  10  years.  This  pretty  little  dress 
is  verv  simple  and  easy  to  make.  It  closes  at  the  back  and  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  trimming  bands.  The  plaited  or  gathered  skirt  may  be  used.  Plain 
serge  may  be  used  for  the  dress  with  the  trimming  of  striped  material.  No.  7589 — 
Ladies*  Maternity  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the 
pretty  flowered  woolen  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  plain  material.  The  dress  has  the  empire  waistline  with  front  closing. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  No.  7553 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  Striped  serge  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  for  this  skirt.  It 
can  be  made  with  or  without  applied  yokes.  High  or  regulation  waistline  may  be 
used.  No.  7577 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Linen, 
gingham  or  ehambray  can  be  used  to  make  this  practical  apron.  The  apron  closes 
at  the  front  and  may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  dre*s.    The  sleeves  are  very  short, 
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used  to  the  last.  If  a  looking-glass  loses 
its  "grip,"  nothing  answers  more  satis- 
factorily to  keep  it  in  position  than  a 
email  cork  fastened,  by  a  ribbon  or  cord, 
to  the  support  and  inserted  between  it 
and  the  glass  at  a  point  which  will  in- 
sure the  right  tilt.  A  slice  of  cork  glued 
to  each  of  the  back  lower  corners  of  a 
picture  frame  on  a  wall  that  is  liable  to 
be  damp  at  times  keeps  the  frame  from 
actual  contact  with  the  wall  and  pre- 
vents damage  to  valuable  paintings  and 
engravings. 

Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in. 
never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
fall. — Goldsmith. 
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"Some  Day"  Losses. 

We  are  all  guilty  of  having  put  off 
some  little  pleasure  until  "some  day" 
when  we  would  have  more  time.  The 
opportune  time  for  the  pleasure  seldom 
comes,  and  we  are  the  losers. 

Or,  perhaps  it  is  a  kindness  that  will 
bring  pleasure  to  another,  that  is  left 
for  the  future,  because  we  feel  we  cannot 
now  spare  the  time  for  it. 

Let  us  check  in  these  pleasures  for 
others  and  ourselves  by  doing  a  little 
more  hurriedly  the  routine  work  that 
stands  between  us  and  many  things 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  daily  cares. 

Study  of  Baby  Necessary. 

Every  week  should  be  a  better  babies 
week,  and  every  household  blessed  by 
the  presence  of  a  baby,  should  be  organ- 
ized to  protect  his  best  interests. 

Baby  has  many  needs — though  for  the 
most  part  these  are  very  simple — and 
they  should  be  understood  and  supplied. 
If  the  baby  is  neglected,  he  cannot  de- 


legitimately  earns  his  spending  money. 
By  this,  we  mean  if  he  receives  it  in  pay 
for  doing  things  which  do  not  rightly  be- 
long to  his  regular  duties.  It  is  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  child's  training  to  learn 
to  be  useful  and  gallant,  and  this  spirit 
of  helpfulness  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  pay,  but  encouraged  by  appreciation 
shown  in  other  ways.  However,  there 
are  tasks  for  which  children  should  be 
paid,  and  these  transactions  between  par- 
ents and  children  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  teaching  the  value  of  money 
and  of  spending  it  properly. 

If  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  his  own 
judgment  in  choosing  the  things  for 
which  his  money  shall  be  used,  he  is 
quite  apt  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  bad  investment,  especially  if 
a  little  concealed  advice  is  given  by 
parents. 

Not  only  is  the  ability  to  use  money 
essential  to  success.  The  saving  habit 
has  an  important  part,  also.  Nothing 
will  more  quickly  develop  this  habit 
than  a  savings  account  at  the  local 
bank.  If  such  account  is  started  with 
an  object  in  view  which  is  interesting  to 
the  child,  the  habit  will  be  formed  almost 
unconsciously,  it  being  lost  sight  of  in 
the  anticipation  of  realizing  the  object 
in  the  future. 

The  value  of  early  training  in  the 
proper  use  of  money  and  in  saving  it, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  can  any  of  the 
vegetables  that  are  so  well  liked  by  the 
family?  Have  you  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt? Have  you  ever  investigated  the 
sure  method  and  by  which  many  house- 
wives are  able  to  supply  through  the 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  FRANKLIN 
COUNTY.  THERE    IS    INSPIRATION    IN    SUOH  ENVIRONMENTS 


velop  into  as  robust  a  child  as  he  would 
have  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
The  baby  that  is  below  normal  in  some 
respects,  at  birth,  but  is  understood  and 
cared  for  intelligently,  has  a  much  better 
chance  in  every  way  than  has  the  phys- 
ically better  child  whose  needs  are  not 
understood  and  therefore  neglected. 

The  little  life  can  well  be  compared 
with  the  intricate,  delicate  machine, 
every  part  of  which  must  be  in  good 
running  order  if  the  work  expected  of  it 
is  accomplished. 

We  cannot  believe  any  mother  would 
knowingly  neglect  her  child,  but  there 
are  many  mothers  who,  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  are  doing  things  which  are 
robbing  their  babies  of  vitality,  growth, 
and  development,  and  which  will  hamper 
them  through  life. 

Are  you  earing  for  your  baby  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion without  regard  to  individual  differ- 
ences in  children,  or  have  you  made  a 
study  of  this  important  subject  and  your 
•baby,  which  enables  you  to  know  why 
certain  methods  are  best? 

The  object  of  a  campaign  for  better 
babies  is  not  to  kindle  the  mother-love 
for  her  babe.  This  will  never  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  to  acquaint  the  mother  with 
right  and  wrong  methods  and  the  im- 
portance of  choosing  wisely  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Nor  should  the  whole  responsibility 
rest  with  the  mother.  The  fathers 
should  join  in  the  study  also,  and  all  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  better  the  con- 
ditions influencing  the  lives  of  these 
little  helpless  creatures. 

Right  Use  of  Money  a  Habit. 
We  learn  to  do  a  thing  by  doing  it. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  never  had 
the  use  of  any  money  until  grown,  should 
not  be  expected  to  use  it  judiciously. 
The  child  who  has  an  allowance  that 
must  cover  certain  necessities  as  well  as 
his  frivolities,  will  soon  learn  to  take 
care  of  the  necessities  first,  and  to  care- 
fully plan  the  way  the  money  shall  be 
spent. 

Even  better  is  it  for  the  child,  if  he 


winter  months  those  vegetables  which 
cannot  be  kept  in  fresh  form? 

Cream  Slaw. 

Shred  fine  half  a  head  of  crisp  cab- 
bage and  pour  over  it  a  dressing  made 
as  follows:  Whip  half  a  pint  of  sweet 
cream  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
add  gradually  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cider  vinegar,  whipping  it  until  it  be- 
comes thick  again.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  some  like  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  sugar. 


French  Toast  with  Cheese. 

Slice  white  bread  rather  thin  but 
evenly.  For  every  six  slices  of  bread 
beat  two  eggs  well,  the  whites  and 
yolks  together;  add  a  scant  half  cupful 
of  grated  cheese,  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Dip  the  bread  in  the  egg  and 
cheese  mixture  and  fry  crisp  and  deli- 
cately brown  in  hot  lard  or  pork  drip- 
pings. 

Abuse  of  Eyes. 

In  these  days  of  much  crocheting,  tat- 
ting, knitting,  and  fancy  work  of  all 
kinds,  the  eyes  are  quite  apt  to  be  over- 
strained and  neglected.  Too  much 
thought  cannot  be  given  to  saving  the 
eyes.  Many  of  us  have  the  habit  of 
keeping  some  bit  of  work  near  at  hand, 
to  be  picked  up  when  we  have  a  few 
minutes'  time  to  work  on  it  while  wait- 
ing on  something  else,  but  we  often  do 
this  to  the  detriment  of  our  eyes  by 
working  with  a  poor  light.  The  light 
should  come  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
should  be  good. 

What  is  the  value  of  all  the  fancy 
work  combined,  if  sight  has  been  the 
sacrifice  ? 


Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

— Pope. 


If  you  want  to  be  miserable,  think 
much  about  yourself;  about  what  you 
want,  what  you  like;  what  respect  peo- 
ple ought  to  pay  you,  and  what  people 
think  of  you. — Charles  Kingsley. 


44 Just  What 
You  Want— 

—  tempting,  tasty,  tender 
Biscuits,Doughnuts,Cakes  and 
other  wholesome  things  to  eat — 
so  good  that  I  could  eat  'em  all. 

"That's  because  they're  made  with 

Calumet  Baking  Powder.  /  know  Calumet  is 
pure — I  know  it  makes  everything  uniformly 
good — I  know  it  never  fails — I  know  it's  saf- 
est— the  most  economical  to  buy  and  to  use. 

"Mother  uses  Calumet  every  bakeday 
and  you  ought  to  taste  the  good  things 
we  have  at  our  house." 

Received  Highest  Awards 

New  Cook  Book  Free 


See  Slip  in 
^  Pound  Can 


CALUMET  BAKIN6  POWOER  CO. 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
Well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  160,000 
loyal  men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there 
must  be  the  complete  telephone 
machine  or  system  in  working  or- 
der with  every  manager,  engineer, 
clerk,  operator,  lineman  and  in- 
staller co-operating  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  public. 

,  The  Bell  System  has  attracted 
the  brightest,  most  capable  people 
for  each  branch  of  work.  The 
training  is  thorough  and  the  worker 


must  be  specially  fitted  for  his 
position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for  em- 
ployees, both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
Women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world.' 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servic* 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


GENERAL  FARM  ITEMS 


Drainage  improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soii  by  making  it  more  porous 
and  friable.  Thus  stiff  soils  are  made 
more  easy  to  work.  The  roots  of  plants 
are  given  a  greater  feeding  depth  by  the 
lowering  of  the  water  level  and  hence 
the  ability  of  crops  to  utilize  moisture 
is  increased.  Well -drained  soils  also  ab- 
sorb more  rainfall  than  undrained  soils, 
thus  decreasing  erosion  and  damage  by 
floods. 

Drainage  warms  the  soil.  Heat  from 
the  sun  acts  directly  upon  the  soil  when 
excessive  moisture  is  removed  by  drain- 
age. This  is  noticeable  in  the  North, 
where  the  planting  season  is  from  one  to 
two  weeks  earlier  on  drained  land  than 
on  similar  land  when  undrained.  The 
danger  of  damage  by  frost  both  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall  is  reduced.  Warm- 
ing of  the  soil  also  causes  the  seed  to 
germinate  more  readily,  thereby  giving 
a  better  stand  of  crops  and  causing  the 
plants  to  grow  more  promptly. 

Drained  land  can  be  plowed  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  undrained  land.  Crops 
can  be  cultivated  sooner  after  a  rain,  and 
if  covered  tile  drains  are  used  instead  of 
open  ditches,  machinery  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage. 

Health  conditions  are  also  improved  by 
the  drainage  of  swamps  and  standing 
water.  The  breeding  places  for  mos- 
quitoes are  removed,  with  the  conse- 
quent abolishment  of  malaria  in  the 
locality. 

By  simple  drainage  much  of  the  wet 
swampy  farm  land  which  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated in  its  present  condition  may  be 
made  productive.  There  is  also  many  a 
piece  of  cultivated  land  which  is  not  pro- 
ducing what  it  could  be  made  to  do  if 
it  were  properly  drained.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  department's  specialists, 
drainage  in  the  United  States  is  only 
fairly  begun,  and  its  immense  possibili- 
ties are  but  little  known. 

Lands  that  are  too  wet  for  the  most 
profitable  production  of  crops,  such  as 
wet  level  land,  low  spots,  and  the  dry 
subsoils  of  flat  areas  on  the  summits  of 
knolls,  rivers  and  creek  bottoms,  and 
peat  bogs,  should  be  drained.  Even  up- 
lands may  often  be  drained  with  profit, 
especially  hillsides  subject  to  erosion  or 
inclined  to  be  "spouty."  Indeed,  drain- 
age is  profitable  wherever  it  is  necessary 
to  the  fullest  use  of  the  land.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  lands  too  wet  for  cultiva- 
tion to  produce,  when  drained,  60  to  70 
bushels  of  corn  or  oats  to  the  acre. 
On  much  of  the  drained  land  the 
increase  of  yield  is  from  25  to  100  per 
cent,  and  by  the  increased  yield  and  de- 
creased cost  of  cultivation  the  value  of 
the  land  is  often  doubled. 

The  most  practical  drainage  system  is 
one  that  is  adequate,  permanent,  uses 
the  least  possible  land,  and  is  not  a 
hindrance  to  cultivation.  Tile  drains 
which  empty  into  either  open  or  closed 
outlets  most  nearly  provide  such  a  sys- 
tem. By  the  open-ditch  system  much 
valuable  land  is  occupied,  the  drainage 
is  seldom  thorough,  and  the  ditches  be- 
come filled  and  have  to  be  cleaned  out. 
Open  ditches  sometimes  occupy  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  and  frequently  5  per  cent 
of  the  area  drained.  Thus  it  is  that  tile 
drains,  while  more  expensive  to  install, 
are  generally  the  most  economical  in  the 
end. 

In  laying  out  a  drainage  system,  the 
outlet  is  the  first  consideration.  On  roll- 
ing or  hilly  lands  channels  have  usually 
been  washed  out,  although  they  may 
need  to  be  straightened  and  cleaned  out. 
On  low,  level  land  it  is  usually  Neces- 
sary to  dig  open  ditches,  and  they  should 
be  straight  and  deep,  since  curves  check 
the  flow  of  water,  while  in  a  deep  ditch 
water  generally  flows  more  rapidly  and 
less  vegetation  is  likely  to  be  present. 
The  outlets  should  be  deep  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  flow  from  branch  drains, 
which  may  necessarily  be  placed  low  to 
secure  sufficient  fall. 

Open  ditches  work  well  with  a  drop  of 
four  feet  to  the  mile,  although  some,  of 
necessity,  have  no  more  than  one  foot 
drop.  In  loamy  soils  subject  to  freezing 
the  sides  of  the  ditch  should  have  a  slope 
of  45°,  in  sandy  soils  a  greater  slope, 
while  in  stiff  soils  subjected  to  little 
freezing  a  less  slope  will  do. 

Outlet  ditches  should  usually  follow 
the  natural  course  of  the  water,  although 
efficiency  and  economy  may  necessitate 
a  diversion  from  the  natural  water- 
course. 

When  the  ditch  runs  through  a  field, 
the  earth  should  be  leveled  back  from 
the  bank,  so  that  no  more  ground  than 
is  necessary  will  be  lost  from  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  value  of  the  land  is 
high,  the  open  ditch  should  not  be  used 
where  it  is  practicable  to  use  tile.  In 
the  Middle  West  tiles  as  large  as  three 
feet  in  diameter  are  frequently  used, 
and,  being  covered  over,  they  do  not 
occupy  tillable  land  or  divide  a  field. 


Where  properly  laid,  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  tiles  filling  and  practically  no 
maintenance  cost.  Because  water  runs 
faster  through  tiles  they  can  be  much 
smaller  than  the  open  ditch.  The  latter, 
however,  has  an  advantage  in  holding 
more  water  after  a  rain,  though,  per- 
haps, not  carrying  more.  The  farmer  is 
in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  when 
it  is  profitable  to  use  tile. 


Give  Cow  Better  Care. 

Selecting  and  breeding  the  right  kind 
of  cows  has  much  to  do  with  the  profits 
obtained  from  a  bunch  of  cows,  but  care 
and  feeding  are  equally  important,  was 
the  opinion  expres/ed  by  Prof.  O.  E. 
Reed  in  addressing  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress.  It  is  possible  to 
double  production  of  the  average  cow  by 
better  care  and  more  intelligent  feeding. 
Too  many  farmers  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  care  of  milk  cows.  The 
cows  are  often  allowed  to  run  outside 
during  the  cold  weather  and  rustle  for 
themselves.  It  pays  to  give  them  some 
protection  during  the  winter  and  to  pre- 
pare and  carry  the  feed  to  the  cows.  It 
does  not  require  an  expensive  barn  in 
order  to  make  the  cow  comfortable.  A 
straw  shed  or  a  shed  built  of  rough  lum- 
ber will  serve  the  purpose. 


In  feeding  the  cow  we  must  remember 
that  she  is  producing  a  balanced  ration 
in  the  form  of  milk  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  supply  her  with  the 
necessary  elements  from  which  she  can 
make  this  material.  Milk  is  a  balanced 
ration  we  know',  because  the  young  calf 
is  able  to  grow  and  get  fat  on  it. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  a  balanced 
ration  for  the  cow  in  the  dry-farming 
district  where  it  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  grow  leguminous  crops  is 
more  serious  than  in  a  country  where 
such  crops  can  be  grown.  The  sorghums, 
wheat  straw  and  native  grasses,  etc., 
usually  furnish  enough  fat-forming 
nutrients  for  the  ration  but  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  have  more  nitrogen- 
ous foods  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
flow  of  milk.  The  practical  method  of 
obtaining  the  protein  or  nitrogenous 
foods  is  to  buy  concentrated  feeds,  such 
as  wheat  bran,  shorts,  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  etc.  When  such  expensive 
feeds  are  bought  it  is  essential  for  the 
farmer  to  know  how  to  buy  and  how 
much  to  feed.  A  good  dairy  ration  may 
be  made  up  from  sorghum  hays,  silage, 
oil  meal  and  bran.  Where  alfalfa  can  be 
grown  the  ration  can  be  made  cheaper. 
The  exact  amounts  to  be  fed  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  milk  produced  by 
each  cow.  The  cow  must  be  fed  as  are 
individuals.  Too  many  farmers  waste 
their  feed  by  feeding  all  the  cows  the 
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same  amount  of  grain.  By  such  a  prac- 
tice the  good  cows  are  underfed  or  the 
poor  ones  are  fed  too  much.  By  feeding 
each  cow  in  proportion  to  her  production 
it  will  usually  require  less  feed  and  more 
milk  can  be  obtained. 


A  million  dollars'  worth  of  furs  were 
sold  in  four  days  in  St.  Louis  in  Janu- 
ary. This  is  an  industry  the  size  and 
importance  of  which  is  commonly  over- 
looked. London  has  for  years  been  the 
central  fur  market  of  the  world,  but  it 
has  shifted  to  St.  Louis.  Fur  buyers 
were  present  from  all  over  the  world. 
A  great  many  skins  from  American  trap- 
pers were  sold,  as  well  as  those  from  fif- 
teen different  countries. 


Hitching  Tractor  to  Push  Binder. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  if  there  is  any 
practical  way  to  hitch  a  four-wheeled 
tractor  to  a  push  binder. 

We  have  no  information  on  this  point. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  many  tractor  users 
in  the  state  have  figured  out  a  way  to 
use  the  push  binder  with  a  tractor.  If 
so,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  method 
explained. 

Sows  with  pigs  should  be  fed  so  that 
the  milk  flow  will  increase  as  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  the  litter  requires. 

The  pigs  should  have  a  dry  sleeping 
place.    Dampness  causes  rheumatism. 


s  * 
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This  Home  Orchard  Collection 


CONSISTING  OF 


3  GENUINE  DELICIOUS 

This  apple  has,  ever  sinee 
its  introduction,  secured  and 
maintained  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  any  apple.  A 
beautiful  deep  red,  shading 
to  golden  yellow  at  the  blos- 
som end.  Of  wonderful  flavor 
and  aroma. 


3  STAYMAN  WINESAP 

Deep,  rich  red  In  color,  it 
is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  old  Winesap,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  In  all 
markets. 


3  JONATHAN 

The  Jonathan  is  liked  by 
everyone.  Its  deep  wine  color 
apparently  reflects  its  rich 
winey  flavor.  Invariably  in 
good  demand  at  high  prices. 


3  WEALTHY 

One  of  the  first  really  good 
apples  of  the  season,  and  a 
general  favorite,  especially  for 
eating  out  of  hand. 


12  Grafted  Apple  Trees 

r.ivon  witli  Kancac  Fa  ••mow  This  collection  of  Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees  which 
Ulvcn  Willi  rvclllixia  1  <"  we  want  to  send  you,  consists  of  three  trees  each,  of 

four  varieties  of  proven  merit.     They  are  hardy,   will  thrive  anywhere,   and  provide  a  nice 
succession  of  quality  fruit. 

INCLUDING  THREE  GENUINE  DELICIOUS,  THREE  STAYMAN 
WINESAP,  THREE  JONATHAN  AND  THREE  WEALTHY 

TL-ip  T*"«»<»^  are  gpr>uine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy, 
i  iicsc  utcs  fl'e  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a 
supply  of  these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  you  a  set  of  twelve.  Whether  your 
plaoe  Is  large  or  small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty  and  value. 

Fawlw  Matiii-inc  Variotioe  such  as  these  four  grand  varieties,  mean  that  you 
L.<xiiy    mdiuiing    yaireues  wln  have  fruit  from  this  orcnar(i  in  just  a  few 

years.  In  three  years  you  should  have  some  apples  from  these  trees;  in  five  years  you 
should  have  an  abundance.  No  better  varieties  could  be  found  for  a  Model  Home  Apple 
Orchard  than  the  four  in  this  collection.  • 

Pninriloto  In«tw"ii»»T/Jrkr»«  are  sent  with  each  set  of  twelve  trees,  practical,  simple 
VtUiiifJieie  maw  ucuuua  directions  that  explain  just  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of 
these  twelve  trees.  By  following  these  instructions  you  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  an 
orchard  that  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you. 

f"\    t»  f\£ £_„  is  made  possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of  propa 
V"/Ur  V/llCr  gating  the  apple  tree.    Instead  of  the  slow,  laborious 
method  of  "budding"  a  "seedling"  apple  tree  to  obtain  the  variety  desired, 
a  much  quicker  method  is  now  employed.    Healthy,  vigorous  branches  are 
clipped  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.    To  each  of  these 
branches  a  strong  root  from  a  tree  of  the  same  type  is  carefully  grafted, 
and  the  little  tree,  thus  complete,  is  ready  to  be  set  out.    The  twelve  little 
trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced  in  this  manner.    They  take  root  at  once, 
make  thrifty  growth,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy-bearing  orchard  trees  as 
soon  or  sooner  than  a  large  tree  set  out  at  the  same  time.    These  little  trees 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.    You  could  not 
secure  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  come  into  bearing  quicker, 
if  you  were  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  them.    Thousands  of  trees  are  sold 
every  year  and  sent  packed  in  damp  moss  at  the  proper  time  for  planting, 

How  to  Get  These  Trees 

If  you  will  send  only  $1.00,  and  15  cents  extra  for  handling 
— $1.15  in  all — we  will  enter  or  renew  your  subscription  to 
KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  TWELVE  (12) 
Apple  Trees  postpaid  to  you;  or,  if  you  will  send  $2.15,  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  two  years  and  send  KANSAS  FARMER 
one  year  to  some  new  subscriber  you  may  name,  and  send  you 
the  trees.  As  the  demand  for  these  trees  is  enormous,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  at  once.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
refund  money  after  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

KANSAS  FARMER 

625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


These  twelve  grafted  apple  trees  are 
packed  In  sphagnum  moss,  are  well 
wrapped  in  heavy  oiled  paper,  and  se- 
curely tied.  They  will  stand  the  longest 
trip  by  parcel  post,  and  arrive  in  perfect 
condition  for  planting. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREE  TO  A  FEW  MEN — SUIT  MADE  TO 
measure  in  latest  style  and  chance  to  make 
money  in  spare  time.  For  samples  and  offer 
write  Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  374, 
Chicago. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  OPEN 
the  way  to  good  government  positions.  I 
can  coach  you  by  mail  at  small  cost.  Full 
particulars  free  to  any  American  citizen  of 
eighteen  or  over.  Write  today  for  Booklet 
CE-S09.      Earl   Hopkins,   Washington,   D.  C. 

WANTED,  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  Wo- 
men, 18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G  82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  FOR 
sale.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 

OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 

WELL  LOCATED  FINE  FARM,  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  W.  T.  Davidson,  Abilene, 
Kan.  •  , 

FOR  SALE — MODERN  8-ROOM  HOUSE 
on  residence  street.  Write  S.  C.  Orr,  Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

SEVEN  ACRES  WELL  IMPROVED.  SALE 
or  exchange.  Owner,  Box  51,  Route  3,  Gal- 
ena, Kan. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUT- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  STOCK  OF 
Implements:  Good  quarter  section  of  land 
in  Ellis  County.  Oklahoma.  Address  W.  W. 
Webb,  Fargo,  Okla. 

IMPROVED  FARMS  FOR  SALE  ON 
terms  same  as  rent;  low  rate  of  interest. 
Netherow-Reid  Realty  Co.,  Eldorado  Springs, 
Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  100  ACRES  IN  OSAGE 
County,  Kansas.  Good,  well  improved  farm 
at  $65  per  acre.  Frank  Peterson,  Lyndon, 
Kan. 

SEND  DESCRIPTION  OF  YOUR  FARM 
or  ranch.  We  have  cash  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commission.  Owners  only.  Write  National 
Real  Estate  Exchange  Association,  Peru,  111. 

FOR  SALE — 186-ACRE  FARM,  5%  MILES 
from  good  10,000  county  seat  town,  50  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  Good  soil,  good  shipping 
facilities.  Price,  $75  per  acre.  Address  P. 
L.,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FOR  SALE — 160  ACRES  DEEDED  HOME- 
stead;  95  cultivated,  63  in  wheat;  one-third 
crop  with  sale.  Good  soil,  shipping  and 
school  facilities.  $30  per  acre  for  quick 
sale.  Address  owner  for  details.  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Jesse,  Roundup,  Mont. 

HALF  SECTION  IMPROVED  LAND  TWO 
miles  from  county  seat,  two  railroads, 
churches  to  fit  most  notions,  and  schools  for 
a  sizeable  brain;  good  land,  good  roads,  good 
shallow  water,  fields  and  pastures  laid  off 
for  handy  feeding.  Six  thousand  dollars 
cash  will  swing  this  deal.  Don't  waste 
stamps  with  less.  Easy  time  on  balance. 
No  trade.     L.  G.  Conner,  Canyon,  Texas. 

IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  8.82 
inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF  TO- 
bacco,  smoking  or  chewing.  Parcel  post 
prepaid,  4  pounds,  $1.00:  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Rosenblatt,  Hawesviile,  Ky. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

11-WORTH     COUNTY     JACK     FARM  — 
,  Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 

HIGH  GRADE  SHIRE  STALLION.  TWO 
years  old,  sired  by  imported  horse.  Sale  or 
trade  for  registered  Percheron  mare.  Woeste- 
meyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallions,  three  and  four  years  old. 
Also  grade  coach,  seven  years  old.  Jersey 
bull  from  600-pound  cow,  or  will  trade  for 
registered  mares.    G.  H.  Molby,  Barnes,  Kan. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

$25  FOR  STRAWBERRY  NAME.  OTHER 
big  prizes  given.  For  conditions  write  R. 
Thomas,    Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

BEST  RAZORS  SENT  POSTPAID.  $2. 
Kind  barbers  use.  Address  Chas.  Patek, 
Collinsville,  111. 

DRINK  AND  DRUG  HABIT  PAINLESS- 
ly  and  permanently  cured  in  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  You  take  no  chances,  pay  only  when 
cured.     Hill  Sanitarium,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

NOTICE  TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 
The  Perfection  Metal  Silo  Company,  a  Kan- 
sas corporation,  having  its  principal  office 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  resolution  of  its 
stockholders,  duly  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  on  January  11,  1916,  changed  its  name 
to  The  Perfection  Metal  Products  Company. 

FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


GOOD  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 
Baker  Bros.,  Farragut,  Iowa. 


-WRITE 


SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE — WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.  Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 

PURE  ST.  CHARLES  SEED  CORN,  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Frank  Crosby,  Route  2,  Belvue, 
Kan. 

SUDAN  SEED,  GUARANTEED  PURE,  10c 
per  pound.  Less  for  large  quantities.  P.  P. 
Orr,  Garfield,  Kan. 

PURE  GOLD  MINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
white  seed  corn,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Samples 
free.     J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  own  growing,  1915,  $10.00.  Sample 
on  request.     Jos.  Y.  Weir,  Winfield,  Kan. 

TREES  AT  WHOLESALE.  CATALOG 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Peyton  Nurseries, 
Boonville,  Mo. 

ST.  CHARLES  WHITE  SEED  CORN  FOR 
sale,  $1.40,  tipped  and  sacked.  Peter  Rucker, 
Route  2,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  bushel.  Samples  free. 
Chas.  F.  Redding,  Waverly,  Kan. 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

YELLOW  BLOSSOM  UNHULLED  SWEET 
clover  seed,  10c  pound.  Far  ahead  white 
variety  for  pasture  or  bees.  Sam  Wilkinson, 
Hewins,  Kan. 

RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  BLOODY  BUTCHER, 
White  Elephant  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine  seed 
corn.  I  have  it.  Write  for  prices.  Geo.  E. 
Bass,  Yukon,  Okla.- 

SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE  —  WE  WILL 
make  a  price  of  $6  per  .hundred  pounds  for 
thirty  days.  Your  check  is  good.  Weaver 
Bros.,   Lubbock,  Texas. 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  —  COM- 
plete  catalog  with  lowest  prices  free.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1607  Mass  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

SUDAN  GRASS— FREE  FROM  JOHNSON 
grass.  100  pounds.  $7.50;  50  pounds,  $4.50. 
Smaller  amounts,  15c  per  pound.  Prices  on 
large  orders.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLOVER,  ALSO  SU- 
dan  grass,  alfalfa,  White  Wonder,  millet, 
and  all  field  seeds.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1707  Mass. 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— PURE  WHITE- 
blooming  variety.  Unhulled,  18c;  hulled  and 
scarified,  20c  per  pound.  Plump,  well  ma- 
tured and  recleaned.  E.  G.  Finnup,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES.  RASP  - 
berries,  all  kinds  berries,  hardy  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs.  Best  of  stock. 
Price  list  free.  W.  L.  Lux,  Route  7,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 

SENATOR  DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY 
plants,  $2.50  per  1.000.  Famous  Progressive 
fall-bearing,  quality  a  guarantee.  Send  for 
catalog.  M.  C.  Buteyn  &  Sons,  Route  2, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

TEN  GREAT  J.  H.  HALE  PEACH.  4 
feet,  $2.50.  Currants,  best  2-year,  10c  each, 
$7  hundred.  Ten  Genuine  Delicious  trees,  5 
feet,  $1.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  No 
agents.  Ten  Peach,  4  feet  up,  your  choice, 
$1.     Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal.  Mo. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


FARMER 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
book  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 


YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  SITUATION  ON  A 
farm  by  the  month.  Will  work  all  summer. 
Wages  no  object.    J.  J.  Camel,  Newton,  Kan. 

WANTED — STEADY  WORK  ON  FARM; 
age  18.  My  home  is  in  Virginia.  Write  R. 
L.  Snead,  Greenville,  Texas. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  JOB  ON  FARM 
where  house  and  garden  is  furnished.  Have 
had  experience  and  can  give  good  refer- 
ences.    G.  I.  Bardwell,  Arno,  Mo. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  HAND,  SINGLE, 
no  bad  habits,  wants  work  on  farm,  wheat 
belt  preferred.  Harry  M.  Harpster,  Council 
Grove,  Kan. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTS  JOB  ON 
farm.  No  children.  Have  experience.  Want 
house  furnished.  Can  begin  now.  Lon  Her- 
rel,  Arno,  Mo. 

WANTED — A  JOB  BY  THE  MONTH,  OR 
to  rent  a  farm  with  everything  furnished 
but  labor  and  brains.  Luke  Griffitts,  Route 
1,  Geneseo,  Kan. 

YOUNG  MAN,  SMALL  FAMILY.  WANTS 
80  or  160  on  salary  or  shares  if  you  back 
me.  Experienced,  some  scientific  training. 
Address  E.  J.,  care  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
peka, Kan. 
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CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

GALLOWAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  REG- 
istered.     J.  W.  Priestley,  Boicourt,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull  calves.  W.  H.  Surber,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES  —  CHOICE  HIOH- 
grades,  crated.  Heifers,  $20.00;  bulls,  $15.00. 
L.  D.  Arnold,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  $15  crated.  Cows,  $90  to  $100. 
Paul  McFarland,  Route  7,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  all  ages.  R.  N.  Martin, 
Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF — 
Fine  individual,  nearly  white.  Dam,  two 
granddams,  nearly  white.  $60.  O.  S.  An- 
drews, Greeley,  Kan. 

ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  GRADE  COWS  AND 
heifers,  mostly  springers.  The  best  obtain- 
able. Save  time,  money  and  long  shipments. 
Car  loads  a  specialty.  State  requirements. 
Paul  E.  Johnson,  Olathe,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE  SALE— AT  HUTCH- 
inson.  Kan.,  March  2,  1916.  Sixty-five  head 
of  choice  young  Guernseys,  twenty  bred  two- 
year-old  heifers,  a  choice  lot  of  yearling 
heifers  and  heifer  calves,  one  pure-bred  bull 
calf  and  a  few  choice  grade  bulls.  This  en- 
tire offering  from  high-producing  dams. 
The  dams  produced  $292  each  for  milk  last 
year,  the  herd  $10,000  for  milk  in  1914.  This 
lot  will  make  good  on  any  farm.  Newlin 
Dairy,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry   Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQLTIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital 
Patent  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  122 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP — FIFTY  YEARLING  WETHERS, 
good  for  a  short  feed,  8c  pound.  Francis 
Dutton,  Penalosa,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

THE  STRAY  LIST  ~~ 

TAKEN  UP,  ON  THE  1UTH  DAY  OF 
January,  1916.  by  Frank  Schibler,  of  Del- 
phos,  Logan  Township,  Ottawa  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  heifer  calf,  color  dark  red,  white 
underneath  bodv,  no  brands;  appraised  at 
$25.     C.  C.  Davis,  County  Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  CHARLES  MOONEY, 
Hayes  Township.  McPherson  County.  Kan- 
sas, one  horse  about  eight  years,  color  bay 
with  black  points,  white  spot  in  forehead, 
roached  mane,  wire  cut  on  left  foreleg:  ap- 
praised at  $100.  W.  E.  Rostine,  County 
Clerk. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  E.  T.  BURTON,  IN 
Lake  Township,  Harvey  County,  P.  O.  ad- 
dress Burrton.  Kansas,  R.  R.  2,  on  the  first 
day  of  Octoher,  1915.  one  red  steer  calf 
coming  yearling,  weight  about  350  pounds, 
crop  in  right  ear,  appraised  at  $25.00.  C.  A. 
Young,  County  Clerk. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workere. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa, 

HEDGE  POSTS.  "~ 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM   SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Feb.  28 — I.  N.  Green,  Kiowa,  Kan. 
March  9 — G.  M.  Scott,  Rea.  Mo. 
March   6,   1916 — W.   J.   Finley,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton,  Mo. 

March  15 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  20 — G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

March  8 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 
April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4  —  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

March  3 — Kansas  Hereford  Breeders,  Man' 
hattan.  Kan.    Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Mgr. 

Holsteins. 

April  25 — J.  R.  Smith.  Newton,  Kan. 


Guernseys. 

Feb.  29 — C.  W.  Danford,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

March  1 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston  Mo.  Sale 

at  Dearborn.  Mo. 
March  8 — John  Kemmerer,  Mankato,  Kan. 

H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan.,  held  at 
his  farm  on  February  18  one  of  the  good 
Poland  China  sales  of  the  season.  Thirty- 
eight  head  of  bred  sows  and  bred  gilts  sold 
for  an  average  of  $67.50,  the  top  price  of 
$142.50  being  paid  for  No.  41  in  the  catalog. 
This  average  is  the  state  record  on  bred 
sows  and  one  of  the  best  sales  ever  made  by 
Mr.  Walter.  The  competition  for  sows  bred 
to  Big  Bob  Wonder  was  strong.  Mr.  Walter 
invited  the  sale  crowd  and  the  public  to 
come  back  on  October  19  and  also  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  on  which  dates  he  will  hold  other 
sales. 


John  Belcher  and  the  Bennett  Bros.,  at 
Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  broke  the  year's  sale  rec- 
ord on  Poland  China  bred  sows  on  Saturday, 
February  19.  They  sold  forty-four  head  at 
an  average  of  $89.  The  top  price,  $275,  was 
paid  by  Sigel  Brown,  of  Reeds,  Mo.,  for  No. 
18  in  the  catalog.  The  offering  was  a  splen- 
didly bred  lot  and  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Sows  bred  to  Smooth  Columbus  seemed  in 
keen  demand.  A  large  crowd  of  breeders 
from  several  states  was  present  and  bought 
very  liberally.  The  returns  were  very  sat- 
isfactory to  both  Mr.  Belcher  and  the  Ben- 
nett Brothers. 


Herman  Gronniger  &  Son,  Bendena,  Kan., 
held  their  bred  sow  sale  as  advertised,  and 
it  was  about  the  best  sale  that  has  been 
held  on  the  Gronniger  farm  for  several 
years.  Forty  he'ad  of  bred  gilts,  mostly  fall 
and  spring  yearlings,  averaged  $37.  The  top 
price,  $62,  was  paid  by  H.  C.  Lookabaugh, 
Watonga,  Okla.,  for  No.  2  in  the  catalog. 
Nothing  sold  high,  but  it  was  a  quick, 
snappy  sale,  and  the  returns  on  the  entire 
offering  were  very  satisfactory  to  Gronniger 
&  Son,  and  every  one  sold  should  prove  a 
splendid  bargain  for  the  purchaser. 


E.  _D.  King,  Burlngton,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Meadow  Brook  Farm  and  one  of  the  largest 
herds  of  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs  in  exist- 
ence, writes  that  his  herd  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  best  blood  of  the  Berkshire  breed 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  King's  herd.  The  boars 
used  in  the  herd  include  King's  Masterpiece 
102500.  Premier  Longfellow's  Rival  105500, 
King's  Truetype  174369.  Truetvpe  105501, 
Fair  Rival  10th  149920,  Iowana  Royal  Cham- 
pion 4th  184352,  and  King's  22d  Masterpiece 
174370.  This  year  Mr.  King  has  bred  a 
large  number  of  choice  sows  to  farrow  in 
March.  April,  May  and  June.  He  keeps  his 
herd  immune  at  all  times. 


H.  C.  Graner  &  Son,  Lancaster,  Kan.,  held 
one  of  the  best  sales  ever  made  on  his  farm 
on  Thursday,  February  17.  Thirty-five  head 
of  sows  and  gilts  sold  for  an  average  of 
$44.85.  Even  prices  ranged  all  through  the 
sale.  The  first  ten  head  sold  averaged  $47, 
the  second  ten  head  $46.50,  and  the  third 
ten  head  $43.50.  It  was  a  quick,  snappy 
sale,  and  Graner  &  Son  were  well  pleased 
with  prices  received.  They  had  grown  most 
of  these  hogs  on  alfalfa  pasture.  Mr.  Graner 
is  keepng  a  number  of  young  pigs  and  small 
gilts  and  will  be  back  in  the  hog  business 
again  in  a  year  or  two.  Big-type  Poland 
China  hogs,  alfalfa,  corn  and  Shorthorn 
cattle  make  the  best  profits  on  the  Graner 
farm. 


A.  M.  Dull  &  Sons,  of  Washington,  Kan., 
are  among  the  progressive  Percheron  breed- 
ers, and  own  one  of  the  good  herds  in  this 
state.  They  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Per- 
cheron mares  in  their  herd  and  all  farm 
work  is  done  with  these  mares,  and  in  ad- 
dition all  of  them  are  of  breeding  age;  raise 
a  good  colt  each  year.  The  imported  stal- 
lion SiroCo  (51358)  heads  their  herd.  He  is 
a  grandson  of  Besigue  (19602)  foaled  in 
1901  and  was  imported  as  a  four-vear-ohl. 
He  is  a  bright  bay,  a  splendid  individual, 
and  has  made  a  record  as  a  breeder.  He 
weighs  1,900  pound  in  work  horse  condition 
and  has  weighed  2,160  pounds  in  good  flesh. 
They  have  a  choice  lot  of  youngsters  in  their 
herd  by  this  sire,  and  are  keeping  a  lot  of 
his  fillies  in  the  herd  so  will  be  compelled 
to  make  a  change  in  herd  sires. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS — SETTING  EGGS,  BUFF,  $4, 
100.    Jessie  Crltes,  Florence,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  of  quality,  $1.  "Will  Tonn,  Haven, 
Kan. 


CLASSY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffey- 
vllle,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Kulps  strain.  Prize  -winners,  $1  and  up. 
Otto  Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  exclusively.  Keeplaying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS, 
$10  dozen.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  good  stock,  $2.50.  J.  J.  Stalder, 
Meade,  Kan. 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Exhibition  and  utility  cockerels  and  eggs 
cheap.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  John  Holz- 
hey,  Bendena,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Official  egg  records.  Missouri  Experiment 
Station.  Harmon,  400%  South  X,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


i  "HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  eleven  years  from  best 
layers.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Large  orders 
desired.     E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 


THIRTY  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  state  and  national  winners.  Price, 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Ruth  McFarland,  Route  1,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS.  COCK- 
erels,  hens  and  pullets,  both  matings,  from 
prize  winning  stock,  mated  for  best  results. 
Must  sell  to  make  room  for  breeding  season. 
H.  P.  Swerdfeger,  1144  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


SCHOOLEY'S  LEGHORN  FARM  (SINGLE 
Comb  White  exclusively).  We  specialize  in 
fancy  table  eggs  and  farm  raised  breeding 
Stock,  trapnested,  selected  and  bred  for  egg 
production.  Book  your  order  now  for  guar- 
anteed eggs  for  hatching.  Box  87C.  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan..  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
ilrst,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
fionia,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Llll,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels.  Prices  reasonable.  Clarence  Lehman, 
Newton,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  Roy  Young,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank 
Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
li.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns,  12 %c.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circular.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS,  TRAPNESTED  WINTER 
layers.  Eight  prize  winners.  White  Leg- 
horns, both  combs;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Barred 
Rocks;  March.  $9.50  per  hundred;  April- 
May,  $8  per  hundred.  Fluhart  Hatchery, 
Russell,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES.  $1. 
$1.25.     Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  PURE- 
bred.  Drakes,  $1.  Bertha  Louk,  Michigan 
Valley,  Kan. 


SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  peafowls,  guineas. 
Stock  eggs  cheap.  Write  wants.  F.  J. 
Damann,  Farmington.  Minn. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  —  ONE  SET- 
tlng,  $2;  three  settings,  $5,  prepaid.  Also 
stock.  Mating  list  free.  Curtis  Mullen, 
Mountain  View,  Mo 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.   A.   Lovette,    Poultry  Judge,  Mullinville, 

Kan. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Xansas  Farmer. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00  each.  E.  Leighton, 
Effingham,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  A  BARRED  ROCK 
breeder.  Beautiful  catalog  free.  O.  E. 
Skinner,  Columbus,  Kan. 


IVORY  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS— LARGE 
white  cocks,  cockerels,  females.  Grace  Dol- 
son,  Neal,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff.   Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — COCKS.  COCKERELS. 
Toulouse  geese,  $1  to  $3.  A.  G.  Hammond, 
Vinland,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel.  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $2  to  $5.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Brad- 
ley strain,  large  boned.  F.  F.  Wood,  Wa- 
mego,  Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  — STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


COCKERELS  —  VERY  CHOICE  PULLET 
bred,  full  blood  Imperial  "Ringlets."  Egg- 
laying  frame,  beautiful  barring,  $7.50  each, 
two  for  $14.  Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm, 
Jamestown.  Kan. 


BREY  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Gueda  Springs, 
Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
mal^s  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS— COCKERELS. 
$2.50;  eggs,  $1.50;  $6  hundred.  J.  M.  John- 
son, Bolivar,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE 
winning  Light  Brahmas.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Getty,  Downs,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY — 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrel- 
ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS — 
Good  stock  for  sale.  Fine  choice  cockerels, 
hens  and  pullets.  M.  V.  Lieward,  Burr  Oak, 
Kan. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


EGG  CASES,  15c  EACH.  THE  COPES, 
Topeka. 


3,479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb. 


SIX  THOUSAND  PRIZES  WON  1915.  ALL 
varieties  poultry.  Catalog  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kan. 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES.  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR-  HATCHING.  — SEND  FOR 
free  egg  circular;  it  tells  of  the  West's  best 
birds.  All  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Forty 
mated  yards.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
7,-Topeka,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
liorns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts,  Dalhart,  Texas,  '12 
and  '13,  and  Unionville,  Mo.,  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L,  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 


January  31,  1916. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


FORTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
and  pullets.     G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  eggs  in  season. 
A.  B.  Grant,  Emporia,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  $1  and  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  $1.50.     Jacob  Klassen,  Inman,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES— STATE  SHOW 
winners,  best  blood.  Eggs  for  setting.  E. 
L.   Sherrod,    Perkins,  Okla. 


EXTRA  FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1  each.  A.  F.  Hutley,  Maple 
Hill,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Cockerels,  $2  to  $4.  M.  L. 
Van  Ornam,   Superior,  Neb. 


FARM  RAISED  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 
White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $3  per  hundred; 
White  Chimes  goose  eggs,  20c  each.  C.  H. 
Beethe,  Elk  Creek.  Neb.  . 


WHITE  WYANDOTES  —  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2.  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3.  Utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Erne  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


FISHEL     WHITE  WYANDOTTE  AND 

Rocks.     Baby  chicks,  15c.     Setting  of  eggs, 

$1.50.  Matured  stock.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams, 
Salisbury,  Mo. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  CHOICE 
cockerels.  Undefeated  champions.  Eggs,  $3 
per  fifteen.  H.  A.  Wattles  &  Son,  1149  Uni- 
versity, Wichita,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson.  Kan. 


FELL'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  FIF- 
teen  eggs,  $2:  30  eggs,  $3.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
eggs,  15  for  $1.50;  30  eggs,  $2.50.  Stock 
strictly  first  class.  Bred  to  lav.  Frank  V. 
Uridll,  Leigh,  Neb. 


QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris,  Prop.,  Exeter.  Neb. 

So  far  as  calves  are  concerned,  the  bull 
represents  half  the  herd.  If  the  cows 
are  grades  and  the  bull  a  pure-bred  ani- 
mal descended  from  a  strong  line  of 
parents,  he  will  represent  something 
more  than  one-half  of  the  herd  because 
of  the  greater  power  such  well-bred  ani- 
mals have  of  stamping  their  breed  char- 
acteristics on  their  offspring.  This  being 
the  case,  we  can  easily  see  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  none  but  the  best  bred 
bulls. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  COCKERELS, 
$1.25.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS — 
Baby  chicks  in  season.  Order  early.  Lily 
Robb,  Neal.  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM 
fine  matings.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  —  THREE  EXTRA 
fine  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $4,  fifteen  eggs. 
Few  good  cockerels.  C.  E.  Florence,  El 
Dorado,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks.  $t  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


R.    C.    RHODE    ISLAND  RED  HENS — 

Full  bloods  but  a  little  off  in  color,  $8.00 
dozen;  with  cockerel,  $9.00.  J.  A.  Corkill, 
Goodland,  Kan. 


100  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  sired  by  roosters  costing  $15  to 
$'75.  $1.50,  $3,  $5,  $7.50  each.  A  few 
higher.  1916  pens  best  ever.  W.  R.  Hus- 
ton, Americus,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE — FROM  MAC'S  RIVER- 
side  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  State  show  winners, 
three  excellent  matings.  Price,  $3  per  fif- 
teen, $5  per  thirty,  $12.50  per  hundred.  W. 
C.  McPheron,  1233  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  35;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.     H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan.  Kearney.  Neb. 

TURKEYS. 


EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 


SOME  EXTRA  CHOICE  MAMMOTH 
Bronze  turkey  toms  for  sale.  Mrs.  Harry 
Keene,  Cuba,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZES 
stock.  Toms.  $5;  hens,  $3;  trios,  $10.  Mrs. 
Frank  Luttgerding,  Rosalia,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  M.  B.  TOM  TURKEYS — 
Extra  large  bone,  $5  each  f.  o.  b.  Dighton, 
Kan.     W.  H.  Streeter. 


TURKEYS  —  35-POUND  WHITE  HOL- 
land  toms.  Eggs,  $3.  Jessie  Crites,  Flor- 
ence, Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.     Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big,  vigorous,  farm 
raised,  deep  breasted  birds.  From  prize 
winning  stock.  Also  white  egg  Indian  Run- 
ners. Eleanora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton. 
Colo. 


CANARIES. 


CANARIES  —  GUARANTEED  SINGERS, 
$2.50  and  $3.25.  Pairs,  $3  and  $3.75.  Breed- 
Jug  hens  alone,  75c  and  $1  Mrs.  Iver  Chrls- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


GUINEAS,  TURKEYS,  AND  CHICKENS 
wanted.  Coops  loaned  free.  The  Copes. 
Topeka. 


BABY  CHICK  FEED. 


FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED, 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott.  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meat  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS— FAMOUS  SHEPPARD  STRAIN 
— Eggs  from  sweepstakes  winners.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  Write  for  particulars. 
Frank  Glenn,  Newton,  Kan. 


PIGEONS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PIGEONS — 
Original  stock  from  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass.  F.  R.  Huntoon,  219  Hun- 
\oon  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Gentlemen. — I  have  used  many  mediums  of  communication  to  reach  land 
buyers — among  them  farm  papers  and  dailies,  including  ********  *; 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  received  more  inquiries  with  the  "ring"  to 
them,  ten  to  one,  from  Kansas  Farmer  than  from  any  other  source. 

This  is  rather  surprising  information  to  me  and  I  suppose  that  it  will 
be  a  sure  "tip"  to  land  owners  and  real  estate  firms  as  to  the  correct  place 
for  their  appropriation.  Kansas  Farmer  want  advertising  and  display  reaches 
the  people  who  have  the  money.  Sincerely, 

H.  N.  Hovey. 


February  26,  1916 
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DANFORD'S 


GREAT  DAIRY  CATTLE  SALE 

At  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  February  29,  1916 
gg  m  Head  Choice  Guernseys  &  Jerseys  m  gg 

This  offering  will  consist  mostly  of  high  grade  Guernseys.  The  founda- 
tion stock  is  from  the  best  herds  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  producers.  A  few 
choice  Jerseys  and  a  few  extra  good  red  cows  are  included  in  the  offering. 
Many  of  them  are  in  milk,  some  of  them  just  fresh,  some  springers. 

A  Lot  of  Choice  Heifers  and  Calves 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  lots  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers  that  will  be 
sold  this  year.  If  you  want  profit  producers  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
sale.    For  catalog  or  further  information,  write 

C.  W.  DANFORD,     Hutchinson,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINA 


BRED  SOW  SALE 

At  Dearborn,  Mo.,  Wed.,  March  I 


ON  ELEC  TRIC  LINE  FROM  ST.  JOE  and  KANSAS  CITY 


FIFTY  BRED  SOWS — And  in  order  to  make  this  offering  attractive.  I  have 
listed  many  of  my  best  producing  herd  sows,  such  as  Lady  Wonder  6th  by  Mastodon 
Price.  This  sow  farrowed  sixty-three  pigs  in  five  litters  and  always  raised  from, 
nine  to  eleven  at  a  litter.  She  sells  without  a  fault.  A  number  of  other  good  sows 
by  Mastodon  Price  go  in  the  sale.  Lady  Mastodon  6/  has  farrowed  thirty-four  pigs 
in  three  litters.  She  is  by  Columbia  Wonder  and  her  dam  is  Lady  Mastodon  66th. 
Lady  Wonder  5th  and  others  as  good  will  go  in  the  sale.  Several  sows  of  A  Wonder 
breeding  go  in  the  sale.  All  the  sows  in  the  sale  are  Dred  to  a  son  of  Black  Big 
Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  a  1,000-pound  hog,  and  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big 
Bone  out  of  a  Big  Bob  dam.  All  my  herd  is  Cholera  Immune  and  sold  with  an 
absolute  guarantee.    Please  send  for  my  catalog  today,  to 


CLARENCE  DEAN, 


Weston,  Mo 


REMEMBER,  SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  DEARBORN. 


Hereford  Cattle  Sale 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Saturday,  March  4 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  MISSOURI  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

m  Sons  and  Daughters  of  [the  Following  Sires  m  "Jg 

Lucius  362320,  Beau  Andrew  3d  289639,  Sir  Donald  12th,  Perfect  Donald,  Baxter 
367170,  Good  Cross,  Beau  Andrew  4th  392761,  Iron  Clad,  Rosecrans,  Paragon  36th,  Pay- 
master, Gay  Donald,  Beau  Gomez,.  Move  On  43d.  Beau  Blanchard,  Beau  Perfect,  Columbus 
Regent  324141,  Donald,  Polled  Addition  (4770),  Ambition,  Governor  2d.  Beau  Of  All  419212 
Jolly  (1061)  361673,  Beau  Of  Shadeland  10th,  Horace,  Alfonso,  Onward  A  8th,  Gaylad  14th. 
St.  Elmo,  Rex  Onward.  Master  Sunny,  Sir  Albany  9th,  Beau  Blanchard  Jr.,  Douglas. 

There  will  be  thirteen  young  bulls  8  to  11  months  old;  twenty-three  bull  calves  from 
12  to  18  months,  ready  for  reasonable  service.  Ten  bulls  are  two  years  and  over.  Sixteen 
young  cows  and  nearly  as  many  2-year-old  heifers,  some  open,  some  bred,  and  some  with 
calves  at  foot.  The  cows  are  all  safe  in  calf.  All  females  of  breeding  age  are  bred  to 
these  good  bulls:  Disturber  4th,  Bonny  Beau,  Beau  Perfect,  Morris  Fairfax,  Bond  Lad  22d, 
Beau  Gudgell,  Onward  A  8th,  Rex  Onward. 

For  catalogs  address 

JESSE  ENGLE,  Sales  Mgr.,     Sheridan,  Mo. 

COL.  FRED  REPPERT,  AUCTIONEER. 


STALLION  AND  JACK  SALE 


Savannah,  Missouri,  March  9,  1916 


Twenty-six  black  registered  jacks,  three  Percheron  stal- 
lions, and  twenty  3  and  4-year-old  mules,  good  ones. 

As  Kansas  people  are  always  in  the  market  for  the  very 
best,  I  want  to  insist  on  their  getting  my  catalog  and  coming 
to  my  sale,  for  I  have  your  kind  and  at  your  price.  Mention 
this  paper. 


GoWYI-SCOTT,  ...   Route 2,   -   -   -   REA,  MISSOURI 


GROTHEER'S  SHORTHORN  SALE 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  4, 1916 

20  HEAD  —  REGISTERED  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  —  20  HEAD 

Seven  choice  young  bulls  and  thirteen  heifers,  good  individuals,  best 
breeding.  Sale  at  farm  1%  miles  east  on  Quincy  Street,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Send  for  catalog.  Address 

H.  C.  GROTHEER,  Route  7,   PITTSBURG,  KANSAS 


FRANK  IAMS 


"Mr.  Horseman."  1916  is  the  "(Jet  Rich  Quick"  year 
for  "up-to-snuff"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 
Money-Making  Game."  Don't  wait.  Do  it  in  1816. 
No  horses  will  be  im-  ported  in  ten 

years.  "Big  Horse Fam-    A     m  ine"  In  U.  S. 

BOO    horses     exported    A    ■  daily.  "Mr. 

Buyer,"  buy  big''Black   ^^4LJ9      and  Gray  Boy* 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
monds.  "lams'kir 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notohers  at 
Bar  grain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  ' '  Town  Talk. ' '  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed' 
ing  Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  Jams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters ' '  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

"Gold  Medal  and  State 

Prizewinners 

"lams'  kind,"  and  in  the 
"Pink  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  ' '  lams  sells 
horses  on  honor."  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
wionei/thananycompe't'for.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Eegistered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
' '  inspected  "  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
"Health  and  Soundness"  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

<few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2,100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.    Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 


price  for  cash  than  time.    lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare 

guarantee.    Can  place  $1,500  insurance.     lams  backs  up  his  ads 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.     Write  for  Horse  Catalog, 
each  page.    References:   First  National  and  Omaha  ,/mmfm 
National    Banks,     Omaha,    Neb.;     Citizens'     State  *5»T 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb.  ■  ■ 


gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
It  has  a  "Big  Bargain"  on 

PAUL,  NEB. 


Kansas  Hereford's 


■TO  BE  SOLD  AT- 


Manhattan,  Kans.,  March  3,  1916 
25  Bulls  22  Heifers  |Q  Cows 


■CONSIGNED  BY- 


Win.  Acker,  Vermillion. 

W.  J.  Brown,  Fall  River. 

C.  G.  Cochran  &  Sons,  Plainville. 

Fred  R.  Cottrell,  Irving. 

Drennan  Bros.,  Blue  Rapids. 

Henderson  Bros.,  Alma. 

Howell  Bros.,  Herkimer. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 


Carl  Miller,  Belvue. 
C.  F.  Peterson,  Parker. 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  Manhattan. 
Jos.  F.  Sedlacek,  Blue  Rapids. 
J.  B.  Shields,  Lost  Springs. 
Albert  E.  Smith,  Potwin. 
C.  G.  Steele,  Barnes. 
S.  W.  Tilley,  Irving. 


The  animals  in  this  sale  have  been  carefully  selected  and  are  in  good, 
thrifty  condition.  So  many  good  herds  have  contributed  that  practically  all 
the  popular  blood  lines  are  represented. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Sale  Manager,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Fred  Reppert,  Col.  L.  R.  Brady. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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G.  C.  ROAN'S  ANNUAL  JACK  AND  JENNET  SALE 


40  HEAD  -  CLOVER  LEAF  VALLEY  FARM  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  -  40  HEAD 


WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  MY  ANNUAL  AUCTION  AT  LA  PLATA,  MISSOURI,  MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1916 

Twenty  Jacks,  two  to  six  years  old,  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high.    Twenty  Jennets,  ten  with  foals.   An  offering  selected  to  make  good  for  those  who 
buy  them.    Every  Jack  is  black  with  white  points  and  broke.    My  Jennets  are  three  to  six  years  old.   Q.  C.  ROAN,  LA  PLATA,  MISSOURI 


The  foals  at  foot  are  mostly  by  my  Herd  Jack,  Yucatan  1556.    Catalogs  now  ready. 


COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  AUCTIONEER 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363S33  bv  Missle's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
'  tan  by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER.  KAN. 

SPINGDALE 
SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  choice  Scotch  topped  bulls 
from  8  to  16  months  old.     They  have  size 
and  quality.     My  price  is  right.     Try  me. 
A.  A.  TENNYSON  LAMAR,  KANSAS 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males.   Farm  one  mile  from  town.     

E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

PEARL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Valiant  346162  and  Marengo's  Pearl  391- 
962  in  service.  Young  bulls  up  to  10  months 
old  for  sale.  Reds  and  roans,  in  good 
thrifty  condition  and  the  making  of  good 
useful  animals.     Inspection  invited. 

C.  W.  TAYLOR,  Abilene,  Kans. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females^ 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER.  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  11  months 
old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albon  399451.  One 
white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine  and 
priced  low. 

C.  E.  HILL  TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale.  ,.„„._ 
H.  M.  HILL  LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cedar  Heights'  Shorthorns 

Eight   head   o£   pure   Scotch   and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES.  Route  8.  Topeka,  Kan. 

R~l  VERS  f  D  E  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
H.  H.  HOLMES   -    GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Thirty  head  of  good  registered  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers.    Cows  with  calves  at  foot, 
others  to  calve  soon,  open  heifers  by  Bra- 
with  Heir  351808.     Priced  to  sell. 
E.  E.  HEACOCK  &  SON,  HARTFORD.  KAN. 

Doyle  Park  Shorthorns 

Scotch  and  Scotch-topped,  50  per  cent 
roans.  Bulls  8  to  20  months  old,  sired  by 
old  Double  Champion  and  by  Alfalfa  News. 
HOMAN  &  SONS        -        PEABODY,  KAN. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AMD  JENNETS 


«|  A  Large  Mammoth  Blaek 
"™"  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON,  Alden,  Kan. 

REPUBLIC  COUNTY 
JACK  FARM 

Six  good  jacks,  one  extra 
good,  15%  standard  meas- 
ure, 6  years  old  and  right 
in  every  way.  Also  eight 
good  Jennets  for  sale,  all 
registered  and  well  bred. 
Priced  to  sell. 

T.  E.  COLLINS  &  SON 
Belleville      -      -  Kansas 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  D.  HOLMAN        -        CURRYVILLE,  MO. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Home  of  the  Giants 

Fifty  Head 
of  Jacks  and 
Jennets 

At  Public 
Auction 
MARCH  15. 

Catalogs  out  Feb.  10 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
•Warrensburg  -  Mo. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


FAIR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :-:      :-:  Kansas 

PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising:  two  to  six  years 
old,  15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 

E.  BOEN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
38  Ml.  N.  E.  of  K.  C.  on  C.  M.  &  St.P. 
40  Ml.  S.  W.of  St.  Joe,  on  Santa  Fe 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 

Englewood        -  Kansas 


Percherons  For  Sale 

Two  Percheron  stallions  coming  two  years 
old,  from  imported  mares  and  sired  by  II- 
men,  grand  champion  K.  C.  Royal  1912.  At 
21  months  their  weights  were  1,870  and  1,900 
pounds,  and  the  right  conformation  to 
match. 

J.  II.  MAPES,  ROUTE  3.  SALINA,  KANSAS 

Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

For  Sale — Three  years  old,  black,  all  O.  K. 
Insurance  company  values  him  at  $1,000. 
Will  take  less. 

ED  SCHIPPKL         -         SALINA.  KANSAS 

JACKS  FOB  SALE. 

Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
two  to  seven  years  old.  Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHIL  HANNUM,  JR.     -     CARTHAGE,  MO. 
Home  Phone  817  Black. 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2.200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
oHls.  44  black  coming  3's,  41  black  com- 
ing 2's,  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7.  Chariton.  Iowa 


HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS 90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 


Percheron  Stallions  and  SVIares 

For  Sale.    Imported  and  home  bred.  Prices 
reasonable.     Extra  good  Individuals  of  both 
sexes.     Come  and  see  them. 
FRED  DAUBER,  Route  3,  Meriilen,  Kansas. 

Imported  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Couch 
Stallions.  Good  jacks,  $450  up.  ILLINOIS 
HORSE  CO.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 

J.  M.  NOLAN 


....    PAD LA,  KANSAS 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


LAMER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.    Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 


WRITE,  WlittE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER, 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS.  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters. 
Tou  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Ry 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams' 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought: 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE.  MO. 


PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  home-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H,  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans.  

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

TJ.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  lo  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Forty  iig,  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2,400-pound  horse.     Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  R.  1,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  City. 

RTIA/Skflf*   RDATUrDC  I'll  TV  percherons 

b  II 1 11 U    DnV  I  ntClS  SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  HERD  STALLION 

For  Sale  or  Trade  for  One  His  Equal— Siroco  (51358),  grandson  of  Besigue   (1!)602),  bay, 
foaled   1901,   has  weighed   2,160  in   good   flesh.     A  sire  of  the   right   kind,   which   we  must 
change  on  account  of  so  many  of  his  fillies  being  in  the  way.     Also  pair  of  coming  fours 
and  a  coming  three,  sired  by  him,  that  are  good  enough  to  show  in  any  company. 
A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS  WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14  V4  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

SHIRE     STALLIONS  —  Registered,  well 

bred,  first  class  stock. 

JAMES  AULD,  Wakefield,  Clay  Co.,  Kansas 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WILSON,  CRESTON.  IOWA. 


'J  DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  Ill, 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big 
Bone  Jr..  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY*      -     LECOMPTON,  KAN. 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.    Priced  for 

quick  sale.   

JAMES  ARKELL,  K.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.      Recorded    pedigree    with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY',  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 

LANGIORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langlord  .V  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  arid 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 

PINE  BIDGE  FARM       -       SALEM,  IOWA 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
YOU   CAN   BUY  THEM  HERE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Registered  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 
Registered  Holstein  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 
M.  G.  BIGHAM  &  SONS,  OZAWKIE,  KAN. 
20  Miles  Northeast  of  Topeka. 

T AM  WORTH  HOGS. 

TAM  WORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Palmer.  Illinois. 

"       HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  " 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTEBERRY-  &  SON  - 


LANCASTER,  MO. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

RGUtRNSO  BULL  «0 

to  \ncrcase  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
herd  by  using  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  wi\\  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

GUERNSEY  HERD  BULLS 

For  Sale — Four-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey herd  bull,  gentle.  Also  one  nine  months 
and  one  three  months  old.  Glenwood  breed- 
ing. Cheap. 

JOHN    PERRENOUD,    HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence — • 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 


SUTTON 

Phone  8454. 


&  PORTEOUS 

Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan, 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Doyle  Park  Stock  Farm,  owned  by  Homan 
&  Sons,  Peabody,  Kan.,  is  one  of  the  noted 
pure-bred  stock  farms  in  this  state.  It  Is 
the  home  of  good  herds  of  pure-bred 
Percheron  horses,  Shorthorn  cattle,  Shrop- 
shire sheep  and  Durock  Jersey  hogs.  The 
herds  on  this  farm  are  drawn  upon  heavily 
for  breeding  stock,  and  representatives  of 
Doyle  Park  Herds  can  be  found  in  many 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  Southwest.  The 
young  stock  in  his  herds  is  a  feature  at  this 
time,  and  includes  a  very  fine  lot  of  roan 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped  Shorthorns.  Visi- 
tors are  always  welcomed  and  a  visit  to  the 
farm  to  see  these  profitable  pure-bred  herds 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Clover  Leaf 
Farm  .jack  and  jenet  sale  to  be  held  by 
G.  C.  Roan  in  his  modern  sale  pavilion  at 
LaPlatte,  Mo.,  Monday,  March  20.  Twenty 
jacks  from  two  to  six  years  old  and  from  15 
to  16  hands  high  have  been  cataloged  for 
this  sale.  Every  jack  cataloged  is  black 
with  white  points;  all  are  broke.  Twenty 
jennets  have  been  cataloged;  they  are  from 
three  to  six  years  old,  ten  of  them  with 
foals  at  foot;  most  of  the  females  are  by 
Mr.   Roan's  great  herd  jack,  Yucatan. 


John  Kemmerer.  of  Mankato,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Maple  Lane  Poland  China  Herd,  has 
announced  a  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  at 
his  farm  near  Jewell  City  March  8.  Forty- 
five  head  of  choice  tried  sows,  fall  yearlings 
and  spring  gilts  will  be  cataloged  for  this 
sale.  The  offering  will  consist  of  ten  tried 
sows  twenty  outstanding  big  type  fall 
yearlings  and  fifteen  choice  gilts.  The  sows 
and  gilts  in  this  sale  were  sired  by  such 
noted  boars  as  Jumbo  Ex.  Neb.  Chief,  J.'s 
Wonder,  Long  King's  Best  Son,  Big  Ben 
Amazon,  Moore's  Halvor,  Referendum  and 
Giant  Chief  Price.  They  are  bred  to  a  son 
of  Big  Bob  Wonder  out  of  O.  K.'s  Maid 
and  Long  King's  Best  Son  and  out  of  Guy's 
Best.  Mr.  Kemmerer  has  the  big,  easy 
feeding,  high  quality  kind,  and  keeps  his 
herd  immune. 


In  establishing  a  pure-bred  herd  of  any 
kind,  it  always  pays  to  start  with  founda- 
tion stock  that  meets  all  requirements  both 
as  to  breeding  and  individuality.  The  value 
of  this  policy  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
Tredico  Farm  Herd  of  Holstein  cattle  owned 
by  Geo.  C.  Tredick,  of  Kingman.  Kan.  For 
foundation  stock  he  selected  only  the  best 
breeding  to  be  had,  and  was  very  careful 
that  the  individual  was  right  in  every  way 
and  backed  by  records.  As  a  result  of  start- 
ing right  and  using  only  the  best  sires, 
Tredioc  Herd  is  making  a  record  for  pro- 
duction and  has  proven  profitable  from  the 
start. 


J.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Blockton.  Iowa,  owner 
of  the  famous  Cedardale  Farm  herd  of 
Chester  White  hogs,  writes  that  his  immune 
herd  is  in  fine  condition.  He  has  bred  a 
large  number  of  choice  sows  and  March 
gilts  for  spring  farrow.  They  are  the  big, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind.  The 
gilts  in  the  herd  will  average  250  pounds 
or  better,  and  are  bred  to  extra  good  boars. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  pioneer  Chester  White 
breeder,  and  has  succeeded  in  developing 
a  type  of  Chesters  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  breeders  throughout  the  corn 
belt.  They  are  the  type  that  are  profitable 
as  a  market  hog  and  finish  for  market  at 
an  early  age. 


Dr.  J  H.  Lomax,  of  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
is  one  of  the  progressive  breeders  and 
earnest  workers  in  the  interest  of  improved 
live  stock.  He  owns  one  of  the  best  farms 
near  Leona,  Kan.,  and  has  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  and  big  type  Poland  China  hogs  that 
are  among  the  best  in  the  country.  He  has 
recently  completed  a  modern  hog  barn  and 
sale  pavilion,  has  a  good  dairy  barn  and 
a  herd  of  consisting  of  thirty  head  of  heavy 
producing  Jerseys.  Among  the  recent  ad- 
ditions to  his  Poland  China  herd  is  a  very 
fine  young  board  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  by 
Big  Bob  by  Chief  Price  2d,  his  dam  was 
King  Giantess  5th  by  Long  King's  Equal  by 
Long  King.  He  also  purchased  two  sows 
from  Pfander  &  Sons'  herd.  One  of  them  is 
by  Big  Ben  and  bred  to  King  of  Wonders, 
the  other  is  by  King  of  Wonders  and  bred 
to  Giant  Ben.  Dr.  Lomax  has  bred  a  large 
number  of  choice,  big  type  sows  for  spring 
farrow,  and  plans  to  have  a  sensational 
offering  for  his  1916  fall  sale. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Shorthorn  sale  to 
be  held  by  H.  C.  Grotheer,  of  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  March  4.  Mr.  Grotheer  has  cata- 
loged seven  choice  young  bulls  and  thirteen 
extra  good  heifers  for  this  sale:  they  are 
richly  bred  and  are  good  individuals.  They 
are  a  very  useful  lot  of  young  Shorthorns, 
and  will  be  profitable  on  any  farm. 


H.  W.  Mollhagen,  of  Pioneer  Dairy  and 
Stock  Farm.  Bushton,  Kan.,  writes  that  his 
Holstein  herd  is  doing  well.  Mr.' "Mollhagen 
has  one  of  the  richly  bred,  heavy  producing 
herds  of  Holsteins  that  has  returned  a  good 
profit  every  year  since  the  herd  was  estab- 
lished. He  has  a  fine  lot  of  youngsters,  in- 
cluding young  bulls  by  Canary  Butter  Boy 
King  70508.  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  rec- 
ords of  20  to  22  pounds  butter  in  seven  days, 
as  three-year-olds. 


The  Kansas  Hereford  breeders  have  cata- 
loged a  selected  group  of  fifty-seven  well 
bred  Hereford  cattle  for  sale  at  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  on  March  3.  1916.  Twenty-five  bulls, 
all  old  enough  for  service,  and  thirty-two 
cows,  some  with  calf  at  foot  and  rebred, 
heifers  bred  to  good  hulls,  and  open  heifers, 
are  consigned  to  this  sale  from  twenty  of 
the  best  Hereford  herds  in  the  state. 


Frank  lam;*,  of  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  the  well 
known  importer  of  Belgian  and  Percheron 
horses,  has  for  many  years  been  a  consistent 
worker  for  better  draft  horses  on  every 
farm.  Many  of  the  best  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions  that  are  heading  the  lead- 
ing herds  of  the  country  are  from  Mr. 
lams'  barns  at  St.  Paul.  He  reports  a  good 
demand  for  high  class  stallions  and  mares 
this  year.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stallions  and 
mares  from  two  to  six  years  old  and  weigh- 
ing from  1.700  to  2.140  pounds.  All  lovers  of 
good  draft  horses  will  find  a  visit  to  the 
lams'  barns  at  St.  Paul  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense. 


Joe  Fox,  of  Greeley.  Kan.,  is  a  live  booster 
in  the  interest  of  pure-bred  stock,  and  has 
good  herds  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  and  Jersey  cat- 
tle. Mr.  Fox  has  found  that  pure-bred 
stock  on  the  farm  means  increased  profits 
in  stock  raising. 


H.  E.  Huber.  of  Meredin,  Kan.,  has 
claimed  March  8  as  the  date  of  his  second 
annual  sale  of  registered  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Duroc  hogs.  This  year  Mr.  Huber  has 
cataloged  twenty-four  head  of  choice  Short- 
horns, ten  bulls  ten  to  twelve  months  old, 
nine  yearling  heifers  and  five  comirig  year- 
ling heifers.  Ths  lot  of  young  Shorthorns 
was  sired  by  the  Scotch  bull  Silk  Goods 
293713  by  the  champion  Choice  Goods,  some 
are  out  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped  dams. 
He  has  also  cataloged  twenty  head  of  high 
class  Duroc  breed  sows. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Young  bulls,  heifers  and  bred  cows.  We  have  a  number  of  young  bulls  from  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed.  .       .       '  ,. 

Dams:     A.  R.  O.  cows  of  unsurpassed  individuality  and  breeding. 

Sires:    Sir  Julianna  Grace  De  Kol  and  King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne. 

Sir  Julianna  Grace  De'Gol's  dam  made  record  of  924  pounds  of  butter  and  22,087 
pounds  milk  in  one  year.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  World's  Champion  3-year-old  butter 
cow  until  last  spring,  making  1,021  pounds  of  butter  in  one  y»ar.  1U 

King  Hengerveld  Model  Fayne's  dam  was  Bloomingdale  Hengerveld  Model,  the 
world's  champion  30  davs  butter  cow  in  her  time.  His  sire's  dam  was  the  second 
35-pound  cow  of  the  breed.  His  four  nearest  sires  have  produced  twenty-five  30- 
pound  cows,  and  his  7  nearest  sires  have  seventy-three  30-pound  granddaughters. 

This  herd  deserves  your  careful  consideration.  Prices  right,  herd  free  from 
tuberculosis,  and  a  guarantee  goes  with  each  animal. 

ALBECHAR  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

SHULTHIS,  ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  OWNERS,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  GIR0D— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  R0BISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

PU  RE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS.  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  hulls,  serviceable  age,  all  registered,  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  and 
Bires.    Choice  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  excellent,  high-grade,  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  in  calf  to  pure- 
bred bulls,  to  freshen  before  April  1.  Fresh  cows  on  hand,  heavy  milkers.  Heavy  calves  six  to  tell 
weeks  old.  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted  and  we  will  express  to  you.  Wire,  write, 
or  phone  us.    We  can  please  you. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see  my 
herd.  I  have  them.  They  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  milking  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
blood.  Special  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days. 

J.  C.  ROBISON  ....  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S   HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 


High-grade  Holstein  heifers  in  single  lots  or  car  loads.  Prices  reas- 
onable.    Write,  wire  or  phone. 

O.  E.  TOKKEY       -  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIEB  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

I'rince  Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  130382 
Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 
(Several  bulls  ready  for  service*) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST     -     -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see  our  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety    head    of    high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.    Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age.  • 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Registered  three-year-old  Holstein  bull 
from  a  ten-gallon  dam.  He  is  a  guaranteed 
bull  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  McCOY,  BEATTIE,  KANSAS. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 
One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer   three   bulls   ready   for  service   out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  vearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS.,  Rossville,  Kansas 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTONVILLE.  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kany:-. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.   Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

MENTION*  K  A  N*  S  A  S  FARMER 
WHEN    WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

I  have  two  excellent  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice, sired  by  Canary  Butter  Bov  King  70508, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  20  and  22-pound 
butter  records  as  three-year-olds.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  to 

HARRY   W.   MOLLHAGEN,   Bushton,  Kan. 

CEDARLANE  HERD  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

McKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Registered  Holsteins 

For  Sale — Fancy  Holstein  bull  in  service. 
Send  for. photo.  First  check  for  $100  takes 
him. 

B.  R.  GOSNEY      -      MULVANE.  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

A  15-months  bull,  mostly  white;  dam  has 
a  30-pound  sister,  and  sire  a  24-pound  junior 
2  sister;  $200.     Younger  ones  less. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

We  Believe  that  it  is  your  desire  when 
getting  a  bull,  to  buy  a  producer  of  good 
individuals  that  will  meet  the  Advanced 
Register  requirements  for  300  days  of  each 
year. 

TREDICO  FARM 
Route  44  Kingman,  Kansas 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARm 

FOR  SALE — Herefords   and    Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod.  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me 

SAM  DRV  BREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

Holsteins  for  Sale  a  r^,dv  ,M 

N.  S.  AMSPACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KAN'S. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged :  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZEUL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


February  26,  1916 


MAPLE  LANE  HERD  BIG  EASY  KEEPING  POLAND  CHINAS 


Cholera  Immune  State  Serum 


 Public  Sale  of  Bred  Sows 

AT  FARM  2  J  MILES  WEST  OF 

JEWELL  CITY,  KANSAS,  WED.,  MARCH  8,  1916 

45  HEAD  — TRIED  SOWS,  FALL  YEARLINGS  AND  GILTS  — 45  HEAD 

Our  offering  consists  of  ten  tried  sows,  twenty  fall  yearlings  and  fifteen 
choice  gilts.  They  are  by  such  boars  as  Jumbo  Ex,  Long  King's  Best  Son, 
Nebraska  Chief,  J's  Wonder,  Big  Ben  Amazon,  Moore's  Halvor,  Referendum, 
Victor's  Prospect,  and  Giant  Chief  Price.  They  are  bred  to  a  son  of  Big  Bob 
Wonder,  out  of  0.  K.'s  Maid,  and  Long  King's  Best  Son. 

A  more  useful  lot  of  big-type  sows  will  not  be  sold  this  year.  They  have 
the  size  and  quality  and  are  the  ideal  brood  sow  type. 

If  unable  to  attend  sale,  send  mail  bids  to  me  personally  or  to  auctioneer. 
They  will  receive  careful  attention.    Write  for  catalog.  Address 

JOHN  KEM MERER,  MANKATO,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEER— COL.  MEYERS. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

NEWLIN  DAIRY  FARM 

Huichinaon,  Kansas,  Thursday,  March  2,  1916 

Hourly  Interurban  Car — Wichita  and  Newton. 

SIXTY-FIVE  HEAD,  consisting  of  twenty  bred  two-year-old  heifers,  a  splendid 
lot  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  a  few  high  grade  bull  calves  and  one  pure- 
bred Guernsey  bull  eight  months  old. 

This  offering  has  been  raised  here  on  the  farm  near  Hutchinson.  They  are  from 
extra  milking  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  cows;  one  carload  costing  $200  each,  and  by  our 
pure-bred  sires,  one  purchased  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  the  other  of 
William  H.  Jones,  Waukesha,  Wis.  This  is  the  choicest  offering  of  Guernsey  dairy 
cattle  ever  offered  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Ask  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  or  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  Kansas  about  our  Guernseys. 

We  are  keeping  the  dams  of  this  offering,  fifty  head,  that  produced  in  1914 
$10,000  in  milk,  and  almost  as  much  in  1915. 

Here  is  the  Place  to  Buy  Richly  Bred  Grade  Guernseys — the  real  dairy  type  and 
kind.  Come  and  see  their  mothers  and  sires.  Sale  at  farm  114  miles  from  end  of 
Monroe  Street  car  line.  Parties  from  a  distance  met  at  car  line.  Phone  839.  Write 
today  for  further  particulars.  Address 

NEWLIN  DAIRY,   -    -    -    -    -   HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

Auctioneer — Jesse  Langford. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Cedar  Hill  Farm  Sale  Wednesday,  Mar.  8 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  DUROC  BRED  SOWS. 

Twenty-four  head  Registered  Shorthorns — Ten  bulls  10  to  12  months  old;  nine  yearling 
heifers;  five  coming  yearling  heifers,  all  sired  by  the  Scotch  bull,  Silk  Goods  293713  by 
the  champion  Choice  Goods.  Some  out  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped  dams,  pure  Bates 
foundation.     Also  twenty  Duroc  brood  sows  and  eight  farm  horses. 

Sale  at  farm  six  miles  southeast  of  Meriden,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Grantville.  Santa 
Fe  trains  met  on  sale  day  at  Meriden,  U.  P.  trains  at  Grantville.     Write  for  catalog. 

H.  E.  HUBER,  MERIDEN,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers — L.  R.  Brady  and  W.  O.  Warner. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Chesters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

(HAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Pure-bred  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  3V4  months  old. 
Seven  boars,  one  gilt,  $10  each.  They  are 
good  ones.  One  pure-bred  Jersey  bull  27 
months  old.  weight  1.100.  $65.00. 

JOE  FOX.  GREELEY.  KANSAS. 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS 

Guaranteed  cholera  immune.  Long,  smooth, 
good  bone.  Boars  ready  for  service,  gilts 
bred  or  open,  $17.50  to  $25.     Pedigrees  fur- 

CEDAR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ackerman,  Sec'y. 

RICKETTS'  O.  I.  C's. 
Extra  good  gilts  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Also  choice  males.    All  priced  reasonable. 
C.  W.  RICKETTS      -      -      HANNON,  MO. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,   big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON    GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915   bull   calves  by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  C  ATT  L  E 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.     T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City.  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

B.  D.  KING      -     BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sis  go's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISGO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

DUROC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondyke  and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C's  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.     Write  today,  they  will  sell 

H?  D.  PLUMMER     -     LONGTON,  KANSAS 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUR0GS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,    first   prize   winner  at   Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.  and  Col.  Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHRISTIANSON,  AKRON.  IOWA. 

DifflOG  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,  easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,  -  Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -        LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  IMMUNE   DUROC  BRED 
GILTS 

Pedigreed  Duroc  gilts,  prize  winning  blood, 
guaranteed  immune  and  in  farrow.  Shipped 
to  purchaser  on  approval  before  he  pays  for 
them.     Prices  reasonable.  Address 
F.  C.  CROCKER     -     FILLUV.  NEBRASKA 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM  DUROCS. 

Durocs  of  the   most  approved   type  and 
breeding.     Bred  gilts,  open  gilts,  and  pigs, 
either  sex.     Prices  reasonable. 
FRANK  J.  HUETTENMEYER,  Lohman,  Mo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 


The  sale  of  Poland  China  and  Duroc  sows 
held  at  the  Agricultural  College  February 
19  was  well  attended.  Twenty-three  head 
of  Durocs  sold  for  an  average  of  $38  per 
head,  twelve  head  of  Poland  Chinas  aver- 
aged $36.54  and  the  general  average  on  the 
lot  sold  was  $46.54. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


The  sale  of  Duroc  bred  sows  held  by 
Thompson  Bros.,  the  well  known  Duroc 
breeders,  held  February  16,  attracted  a 
number  of  breeders  from  a  distance.  The 
blood  lines  of  the  stock  offered  was  of  the 
best,  and  the  offering  was  not  highly  fitted. 
The  forty-one  head  of  sows  and  gilts  sold 
for  an  average  of  $27.88,  which  was  a  very 
conservatve  average,  when  the  breeding  of 
that  herd  is  considered.  Sows  and  gilts 
bred  to  Select  Chief  were  in  demand. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  jack  and  stallion 
sale  to  be  held  by  G.  M.  Scott,  of  Rea,  Mo., 
March  9.  Mr.  Scott  has  cataloged  twenty- 
six  very  fine  jacks  and  three  Percheron 
stallions  for  this  sale.  He  will  also  sell 
twenty  head  of  fine  mules.  The  sale  will 
be  held  at  Savannah,  Mo. 


T.  E.  Collins  &  Son,  of  Belleville,  Kan., 
Owners  of  Republic  County  Jack  Farm,  are 
among  the  progressive  breeders  of  high  class 
registered  jacks  and  jennets,  and  have  one 
of  the  good  herds  in  ths  state.    Some  of  the 

?'OOd  jacks  now  in  service  are  from  thia 
arm.  At  this  time  they  have  a  very  fine 
lot  of  young  jacks  and  jennets  in  the  herd 
sired  by  the  best  bred  jacks  now  in  service. 


William  Newlin,  of  the  Newlin  Dairy, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  has  announced  a  public 
sale  for  March  2  that  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  dairymen  and  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle.  On  that  date  he  will  sell  sixty-five 
head  of  young  Guernseys.  There  will  be 
twenty  head  of  bred  two-year-old  heifers,  a 
choice  lot  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  one  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  eight 
months  old,  and  a  few  high  grade  bull 
calves.  These  heifers  are  from  dams  pur- 
chased in  some  of  the  best  herds  in  Wiscon- 
sin. They  were  selected  by  Prof.  O.  E. 
Reed,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Manhat- 
tan., one  carload  costing  $200  each.  This 
foundation  stock  has  proven  a  very  profit- 
able investment  for  Mr.  Newlin,  as  they 
produced  last  year  $292  each  for  milk  and 
in  1914  this  herd  produced  $10,000  for  milk 
alone.  The  offering  is  from  high  producing 
stock  and  will  make  good  on  any  farm  with 
ordinary  care.  Mr.  Newlin  has  one  of  the 
noted  dairies  in  this  state  and  it  is  well 
worth  a  trip  to  Hutchinson  to  see  the  herd 
and  have  Bill  Newlin  tell  how  he  succeeded 
with  Guernseys. 


Improving  the  Farm  Flock. 

Improvement  with  farm  animals  comes 
from  proper  methods  of  selection  and 
breeding.  Feeding  enables  the  animal  to 
do  its  best,  but  its  ability  is  determined 
by  its  breeding.  This  being  true,  it  will 
be  seen  that  failure  often  comes  through 
improper  methods  of  breeding. 

If  the  proper  selections  and  matings 
are  made  for  the  breeding  yards,  the 
flock  next  year  will  be  better  than  this 
year.  If  improper  selections  are  made, 
the  flock  will  not  be  as  good  as  this  year, 
and  if  eggs  for  incubation  are  taken 
from  a  mixed  flock  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner, haphazard  or  uncertain  results  will 
be  sure  to  follow. 

One  mistake  often  made  is  to  set  the 
first  hen  to  go  broody  in  the  spring. 
The  best  hen  there  is  on  any  farm  is 
the  hen  which  lays  during  the  winter 
season,  and  she  is  usually  the  first  hen 
to  go  broody  in  the  spring.  About  the 
time  the  winter  layer  goes  broody,  the 
non-winter  layer  begins  to  lay.  By  set- 
ting the  first  hen  to  go  broody  in  the 
spring  on  eggs  from  the  flock,  usually 
means  that  the  good  layer  is  set  on  the 
non-winter  layer's  eggs,  and  as  a  result 
the  good  winter  layer  spends  three  weeks 
incubating  the  eggs  and  perhaps  six 
weeks  brooding  the  chicks.  The  final  re- 
sults are  that  the  good  hen  has  spent 
about  nine  weeks  raising  a  brood  of 
chickens  from  the  poor  hen ;  therefore, 
none  of  her  eggs  have  been  used  for 
incubation. 

The  better  plan  is  to  select  the  good 
winter  layers  and  place  them  in  a  breed- 
ing yard  with  a  good  male,  and  by  using 
their  eggs  for  incubation,  we  can  raise 
chicks  from  the  good  hens,  which  will 
improve  the  egg  production  of  the  flock. 

Where  incubators  and  brooders  are 
used,  it  is  easier  to  get  chicks  from  the 
winter  layers,  for  incubation  can  be  done 
earlier  in  the  season  and  before  the  poor 
layers  begin  to  lay. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  batch  of 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  'The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

375West  23rd  Street  •    New  York  City 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice.    Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
BLUE  BOY  BARON  99918 

Five  years  old,  solid  light  fawn,  blue  ribbon 
winner.  Must  change.  Keeping  his  heifers. 
His  sire,  half  brother  to  Noble  of  Oaklands. 
sold  for  $15,000.  His  first  five  dams  on  his 
dam's  side  made  102  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Also  four  of  his  sons,  serviceable  age, 
and  a  few  females.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 
S.  S.  SMITH.  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS.  t 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  bv  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1,260  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old  heifer  calf. 

D.  A.  KRAMER,  WASHINGTON.  KANSAS 


| 

R.  J. 


LTNSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
First  Register  of  Merit  Herd  in  Kan- 
sas— Established  1878. 

Oakland  Sultan,  filrst  Register  of  Merit 
sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last-  chance 
to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 
LINSCOTT      -       HOI-TON,  KANSAS 


strong  chicks,  care  should  be  used  to 
Belect  eggs  which  have  good  shell  tex- 
ture, and  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  One 
reason  why  a  hen  which  steals  her  nest 
usually  hatches  a  good  per  cent  is  that 
the  eggs  are  all  uniform. 

The  results  of  many  tests  at  this  sta- 
tion indicate  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
females  with  one  male  gives  better  fer- 
tility than  a  larger  or  smaller  number; 
the  larger  breeds,  ten;  the  medium,  fif- 
teen; and  smaller  ones,  twenty  females 
with  eachc  male.  A  sterile  hen  will  pro- 
duce fertile  eggs  in  about  three  daya 
after  a  male  is  placed  in  the  pen,  and 
the  eggs  will  remain  fertile  often  for 
twenty  days  after  the  male  has  been 
removed  from  the  pen.  Cockerels  mated 
with  hens  and  cocks  with  pullets  usually 
give  best  results. — Missouri  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin. 
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Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


MOTHER'S  milk  is  Nature's  food  for  the 
baby — ten  bottle-fed  babies  die,  to  one 
that  is  fed  at  the  breast.    Baby  should 
have  the  proper  things  to  eat,  and  his 
meals  on  time.    A  young  colt  is  not  given  a  work 
horse's  ration.    Why  allow  a  little  child  to  eat  at  a 
table  prepared  for  grown-ups  ? 

Comfort  and  simplicity  should  be  the 
keynote  of  Baby's  wardrobe.  Plain  clothes  are 
better  for  the  baby  and  for  the  mother,  too.  She 
needs  to  spend  outdoors,  the  extra  time  required 
in  making  and  caring  for  elaborate  garments. 

Protect  your  baby  from  exposure  to  dis- 
ease—the younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  prove  fatal. 

Little  defects  in  a  little  baby  are  easily 
remedied.  You  cannot  restore  a  function  that  is 
lost,  but  you  can  prevent  blindness,  deafness,  dis- 
ease, and  deformity  in  your  children. 

Is- your  baby  normal?  If  not,  consult 
your  doctor  and  see  if  he  cannot  be  made  so. 

— Dr.  Lydia  A.  De  Vilbiss 


Copyright.  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Old  Ben 

Big  Lump  Coal 

"The  fuel  of  sterling  worth" 
means  a  clean,  warm  home 
and  well  cooked  food.  With 
it  you  can  bake,  broil,  fry, 
stew  and 

Rich  in  Heat  roast  to  per- 

Clean  &  Bright         fection.  Ask 

starts  Quickly  your  dealer 
Holds  Fire  for  Old  Ben. 

LowCost  It  is  hard, 

clean,  and 
bright.  It  comes  in  lumps 
which  may  be  easily  broken 
into  any  size  desired  with  no 
waste.  Old  Ben  burns  with 
little  ash  and  no  clinkers— a 
clean,  hot  fire,  easily  con- 
trolled. You  Will  Like 
Old  Ben. 

Send  us  the  name  of   T7D 17  FT 
your  coal  dealer  and    *  l^Hid 
receive   FREE,  a 
useful,    attractive  Almanac 
Calendar.    Write  for  it  to 

OLD  BEN  MINING 
CORPORATION 

1 1 14McCormick  Bldg.,Chicago 


GRAND  DETOUR 
JUNIOR 


THE  PLOW  BEHIND  THE  TRACTOR 

is 

The  Man  Behind  The  Goo 

TheGrand  Detour  Junior  is  thelightest 
tractor  plow  built,  yet  it  is  reinforced 
and  double-braced  where  other  makes 
are  weakest.  Hitch  a  Junioron  behind 
and  watch  your  plow  troubles  vanish. 
Send  today  for  information— name  size  and 
make  of  tractor. 

GRAND  DETOUR  PLOW  COMPANY 

Established  1837 
1726  Depot  Ave.  DIXON,  ILL. 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  .you've  a  man's  work  to  do  — - 
wear  TOWER'S  f  ISH  BRAND 

IRETIIX  SLICKER  13. 


A.J  TOWER  CO. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  Bpeclal  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  DAAV 
Rain  list  and  free  book  rlfCt  DvUlt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  $36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Pop!  140  Calosburg.  Kanaaa- 
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Preparing   Land   For  Plowing 


PROPER  plowing  is  essential  to  good 
farming.  No  farm  tool  is  so  gen- 
erally used  as  the  plow  in  seed  bed 
preparation,  "and  yet,"  says  an  eminent 
authority,  "plowing  is  the  least  under- 
stood and  the  most  imperfectly  per- 
formed operation  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  land  for  crops." 

Tillage  plays  an  important  part  in 
crop  production.  Without  some  sort  of 
tillage  profitable  crops  cannot  be  grown. 
Nature's  tillage  methods  are  slow,  but 
none  the  less  sure.  During  the  winter 
season,  the  frost  by  its  heaving  action 
on  the  soil,  is  preparing  it  for  the  seed. 
Then  there  arc  the  earth  worms  and  the 
action  of  deep-rooted  plants  like  alfalfa 
and  clover.  These  tend  to  separate  the 
soil  particles  and  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  cultivation  more  suitable  for  other 
plants.  These  methods  are  too  slow, 
however,  for  man,  and  tools  that  will 
accomplish  results  quickly,  must  be  used. 

The  effect  of  tillage  on  plant  growth 
was  appreciated  in  ancient  times.  In 
1733  Jethro  Tull,  an  Englishman,  wrote 
a  book  called  "New  Horse-Hoeing  Hus- 
bandry." This  book  Mas  based  on  the 
theory  that  fine  soil  particles  were  actu- 
ally taken  up  by  plants  and  that  tillage 
was  necessary  to  make  the  particles  fine 
enough.  While  tliis  theory  was  incor- 
rect, there  was  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  tillage  was  helpful  in  making 
plant  food  available  through  the  encour- 
agement or  stimulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  conditions  as  made  it  easily 
soluble. 

The  plow  and  other  tillage  tools  are 
used  because  they  bring  the  soil  into 
that  condition  which  makes  the  plant 
food  it  contains  available.  They  bring 
about  a  more  favorable  mechanical  con- 
dition so  that  air  can  permeate  the  seed 
bed,  and  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
can  more  easily  distribute  themselves 
uniformly  about  the  soil  particles.  The 
water-absorbing  capacity  of  the  soil  is 
also  increased  and  weeds  are  destroyed. 

A  good  seed  bed  can  be  much  more 
easily  prepared  in  a  well  plowed  field 
than  in  one  where  the  work  is  imper- 
fectly done.  The  plow  must  first  of  all 
turn  the  soil  and  completely  cover  all 
manure  and  trash.  It  should  also  thor- 
oughly pulverize  the  furrow  slice.  It  is 
not  enough  to  simply  turn  it  over.  A 
piece  of  plowing  may  look  fine  on  top 
and  still  be  a  poor  job  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  in  good  seed  bed  condi- 
tion. 

No  field  can  be  well  plowed  unless  it 
has  had  some  previous  preparation.  The 
most  carefully  designed  plow  will  not 
put  the  whole  furrow  slice  in  seed  bed 
condition.  It  can  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  that  plowing  of  the  right  sort 
is  not  as  simple  a  proposition  as  many 
might  thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  soil 
itself  must  be  in  the  right  condition — 
sufficiently  moist  but  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry.  Ground  that  is  plowed  too 
wet  will  dry  in  hard  clods,  and  it  may 
take  several  years  to  overcome  the  harm- 
ful results.  When  a  furrow  is  turned 
over,  the  soil  should  all  settle  back  into 
a  fine,  firm  seed  bed,  free  from  trash 
or  air  spaces.  Where  this  kind  of  plow- 
ing is  done  the  upper  two  or  three  inches 
can  easily  be  put  into  proper  condition 
with  a  harrow.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  full  of  large  open  spaces  and 
the  trash  that  has  been  turned  under 
has  not  been  mixed  with  the  soil,  no 
amount  of  surface  preparation  can  make 
an  ideal  seed  bed.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  settling  effect  of  rains  will  overcome 
this  condition,  but  it  may  be  too  late 
to  give  the  plant  the  start  it  should 
have. 

On  most  farms  in  Eastern  Kansas,  at 
least,  fall  plowing  gives  the  best  advance 
preparation  for  corn  or  other  spring 
crops,  but  if  the  ground  must  be  pre- 
pared in  the  spring  for  these  crops,  as 
will  be  the  case  on  many  of  the  farms,  it 
will  require  some  preparation  work  in 
advance  of  the  plowing  or  listing,  to 
secure  this  ideal  seed  bed  condition. 
There  will  be  a  large  amoiinl  of  corn- 
stalks and  other  rubbish  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  will  take  very  care- 
ful disking  to  cut  this  material  up  and 
mix  it  with  the  soil  sufficiently  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  have  air  spaces  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slice. 

No  work  can  be  done  in  the  early 
spring  that  will  pay  better  than  a  thor- 
ough lap-disking  of  all  land  that  is  to  be 
put  into  corn.  This  work  will  put  the 
surface  three  or  four  inches  into  good 
seed  bed  condition,  providing  it  is  done 
well.  When  the  plowing  is  done  later, 
the  part  of  the  furrow  slice  that  is 
turned  to  the  bottom  will  have  already 
been  pulverized  and  the  work  of  the  plow 
will  pulverize  the  part  that  is  brought  to 
the  surface.  The  harrow  will  continue 
this  work,  and  the  final  result  will  be  a 
deep,  mellow  seed  bed  having  no  largo 
open  air  spaces. 


Where  the  lister  is  to  be  used  in  put- 
ting in  the  crop,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  surface  be  put  in  the 
best  condition,  than  where  the  ground  is 
to  be  plowed.  The  lister  leaves  a  ridge 
between  the  rows  that  is  not  turned  at 
all.  This  ridge  is  not  worked  until  later 
in  the  season  when  the  crop  is  being  cul- 
tivated. The  use  of  the  disk  pulverizes 
the  surface,  at  least,  of  the  part  left 
unturned,  and  the  breaking  up  of  this 
space  between  the  rows  will  be  much 
more  easily  accomplished  later  by  the 
cultivator. 

The  early  disking  of  all  land  that  has 
not  been  fall  plowed,  is  the  foundation 
to  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  seed 
bed  for  corn,  kafir,  or  other  similar 
crops.  It  should  be  the  first  field  job  of 
the  spring.  'The  ground  will  not  only  be 
in  a  more  ideal  condition  for  the  seed 
when  it  is  planted,  but  the  work  of  plow- 
ing or  listing  will  be  much  easier  when 
preceded  by  a  careful  disking  of  the  sur- 
face some  weeks  in  advance.  The  work 
of  plowing  or  listing  is  always  hard  on 
the  teams,  and  this  lightening  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  More 
ground  can  be  covered  and  it  will  not  be 
so  hard  on  the  horses. 

This  early  preparation  work  is  a  most 
profitable  practice,  and  the  returns  will 
almost  invariably  be  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  labor. 


Use  of  Dynamite  on  Heavy  Clay  Soils. 

In  Bulletin  209  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  gives  the  results  of  several 
years'  tests  that  have  been  made  to  learn 
the  effect  of  dynamite  on  the  soil.  The 
following  summary  gives  the  results 
briefly : 

These  experiments  were  planned  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  dynamiting  on  soil, 
the  yield  of  crops,  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil,  nitrate  development,  the  bac- 
terial flora,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  leaching  of  salts  in  alkali  soil, 
and  the  growth  and  vitality  of  fruit 
trees. 

The  crop  planted  on  dynamited  soil 
produced  a  higher  yield  in  seven  in- 
stances, while  the  crop  planted  on  un- 
dynamited  soil  produced  a  higher  yield 
in  four  instances.  The  greatest  increase 
in  yield  on  dynamited  soil  was  obtained 
at  this  station  with  corn  in  1914,  when 
the  dynamited  plots  produced  thirteen 
percent  more  grain  than  the  undyna- 
mited  plots.  At  Agra  the  dynamited 
plots  produced  seventeen  percent  less 
wheat  than  the  undynamited.  In  most 
instances  the  difference  in  yield  was  no 
greater  than  would  occur  on  two  areas 
of  soil  similarly  treated. 

Moisture  determinations  on  a  series  of 
nine  dynamited  and  four  undynamitied 
plots  on  the  Oswego  Silt  Loam  at  Man- 
hattan, extending  over  a  period  of  three, 
years,  showed  no  marked  difference  in 
moisture  content  of  the  soil.  An  average 
of  all  the  determinations  gave  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  more  moisture  in 
the  dynamited  than  in  the  undynamited 
land. 

Nitrate  determinations  on  the  same 
plots  extending  over  the  same  length  of 
time  showed  no  greater  formation  of  ni- 
trates on  dynamited  than  on  undyna- 
mited soil. 

A  count  of  the  number  of  bacteria  at 
different  distances  from  the  center  of 
a  dynamited  area  two  years  after  the 
dynamiting  was  done  showed  a  small  in- 
crease in  bacterial  content  in  both  the 
surface  and  second  foot  of  soil  as  the 
dynamited  area  was  approached. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  dynamite  on 
the  physical  condition  of  heavy,  plastic 
clay  soil  showed  that  the  explosion 
forced  out  the  soil  particles  at  the  center 
of  the  dynamite  charge  into  the  pore 
spaces  of  the  soil  mass  adjoining,  thus 
producing  a  cavity  surrounded  by  a  hard, 
compact  mass.  The  soil,  instead  of  being 
shattered  and  cracked,  was  compacted 
-and  puddled,  and  left  in  poorer  physical 
condition  than  before  the  dynamiting 
was  done. 

An  alkali  soil  in  the  Arkansas  River 
valley  dynamited  in  the  early  spring  of 
1912,  with  half  sticks  of  dynamite  placed 
two  and  one-half  feet  deep  at  the  corners 
of  fifteen-foot  squares,  had  not  been 
niticeably  improved  by  the  fall  of  1914. 
However,  there  had  been  some  leaching 
of  the  salts  from  the  surrounding  soil. 

Fruit  trees  planted  on  dynamited  soil 
at  this  station  in  the  spring  of  1911 
made  a  slower  growth  and  survived  in 
smaller  numbers  during  the  dry  seasons 
following  than  did  trees  planted  on  simi- 
lar adjoining  soil  that  had  not  been 
dynamited. 

In  no  instance  was  there  improvement 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  dyna- 
miting. 


Much  depends  upon  the  early  training 
of  the  colts.  Teach  them  to  walk 
rapidly  as  they  are  being  put  to  work. 


House 
Ml  of 
Moles 


■Wit 
No  use  cutting 

a  lot  of  holes  and 
burdening  your  base-  ( '4>  ^V*^. 
ment  with  a  lot  of  _  - 
cumbersome  warm  air  pipes  ^ 
when  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace heats  all  rooms  with  only 
one  register — and  35%  less  fuel. 

The  installation  is  simple.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  put  the  Caloric 
Furnace  in  an  old  house  as  in  a 
new  one. 


Burns  Coal,  Coke  or  Wood. 
It  brings  city  comfort  to  the  Farm 
Home.  Lessens  fire  danger  to 
house  and  children.  Saves  labor 
of  carrying  fuel  and  ashes  up  and 
downstairs.  It  is  the  one  furnace 
that  will  not  spoil  the  produce  in 
your  basement.     ...    t>  n 

It  is  Fully 
Guaranteed 

Fairest  offer  ever 
made.  If  the  Caloric 
Furnace  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory 
we'll  make  it  so  any 
time  within  1  year. 


f.  / 


■  Ask  Your 
Dealer  or 
j  Write  for  Catalog 

If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  the  Caloric 
write  us  for  our  illus- 
trated descriptive  cat- 
alog.  Sent  Free. 
The  Monitor 
Stove  &  Range  Co. 
898  Geat  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Don't  Experiment! 

THOUSANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 

mm 

Read  what  they  have  writ- 
ten.  Get  our  Free  Books. 
Write  today  for  our  Catalog  and  easy 
payment  plan.    Address  nearest  office. 
THE  DTDIANA  SILO  CO.,  6(  I  Union  Bldr,Anderaon,Ind. 
Kaunas  City,  Ho.  Ana  Moines,  la.     Fort  Worth,  Tel. 
g  1  1  toU»DS  •  Bide.  611  Indimi  Eidg .  g  |  |   Lira  b  lockfci.  Bloc. 


A  MONEY-MAKING 
JOB  FOP 


FARMER  OR  FARMER'S  SON 

With  rig  or  auto  to  call  on  regular  trade 
with  the  big  Shores  Line  of  Family  Medicines, 
■Spices,  Extracts,  Toilet  Articles,  Veterinary  Rem- 
edies, Oils,  Etc.  Our  new  successful  plan  for  in- 
creasing business  assures  you  of  over  $150.00  per 
month  profits     Ask  about  It.    No  experience 

neceaaary.   Don't  worry  about  capital,  but  writ©  quick. 

Shores-MuellerCo..Dept.  74    Cedar  Rapids, la 


To  get  rid  of  rats  gof 


RID  OF  RATS 


Non -Poisonous.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  mouse  pest  from  corncribs, bins, poul- 
try houses,  stables,  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  10c;  Doz.  boxes  Sleast  of  Miss.;  $1.20 
west  of  Miss.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  yoa 
order  direct.   Write  for  cataloc.  it  tells  the  story. 


Berg  &  Beard  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


E 


Aift  opseues  Feed  I  *»l  C-SO  PaWanlzed 
V I  £     Grinder.      1  $  i  3  Stael  Wind  Hill. , 


I 


Srlndir. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  lisU 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


to; A  ROD 


showing  1M  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
_  1  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana. 
Nebraska.  Colorado.  Texas.  California  or 
Kansas.    Bcttrr  fence  for  Usa  money 
NOW  before  yoa  forget  i' 


WRlTtS 

Otl^"««'M=n  jfactirlng  Co."27Kln«St.,0«awa.  Kansas. 


BOWSHER  SWEEp  MILLS 


Different  from  all  others.  Grind  Corn  with 

shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  all  kinds 

of  small  Oram.  4  and  2  horse  sizea. 

(Al  o  make  10  sires  o'.  belt  millsi 
BFREE—  Fsloef  on  "Feeds  and  Manures 
C.N.P.Bowsher  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Patterson  Machinery  Co..  122SW.  llth  St..Kansas  Slty.Me. 


DEATH  CLAIMS  HENRY  WALLACE. 

Henry  Wallace,  veteran  editor  of  Wal- 
lace's Farmer,  died  February  22,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. He  was  approaching  eighty  years 
of  age,  but  his  intellect  remained  keen 
and  active  to  the  last.  Mr.  Wallace  is 
best  known  through  Wallace's  Farmer, 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of 
the  country.  In  this  he  has  had  associ- 
ated with  him  since  its  founding,  his 
sons,  H.  C.  and  John  P.  Wallace,  and 
in  later  years  a  grandson,  Henry  A. 
Wallace. 

This  agricultural  leader's  fame  has 
been  nation-wide.  He  was  a  member  of 
Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission, 
and  later  was  sent,  with  James  Wilson, 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  British  Isles 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  agricultural 
conditions,  and  especially  tenantry  sys- 
tems. There  have  been  few  agricultural 
meetings  of  any  consequence  in  this 
country  where  Mr.  Wallace  has  not  been 
asked  to  speak.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  many  Kansans  by  an  address  he  gave 
some  years  ago  before  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  meeting,  on  the  subject, 
"The  Farmer  and  the  Railroad." 

He  found  time,  in  spite  of  his  busy 
public  life,  to  render  invaluable  service 
in  church  work.  In  the  weeks  before  his 
death  he  had  been  busily  engaged  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
planning  for  the  big  laymen's  mission- 
ary convention  held  in  Des  Moines,  and 
it  was  at  one  of  these  sessions  that  he 
died. 

"Good  farming,  clear  thinking,  and 
right  living"  is  the  motto  Henry  Wallace 
adopted  in  establishing  his  farm  paper 
twenty-one  years  ago.  In  the  issue  of 
February  18,  in  commenting  on  its 
twenty-first  anniversary,  he  wrote  as 
follows:  "As  to  the  future  we  make  no 
boasts  or  promises,  save  that  we  will  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  do  our  very 
best.  When  the  present  editor  passes 
on,  it  will  make  no  change  in  the  poli- 
cies or  principles  for  which  Wallace's 
Farmer  stands.  We  ought  to  be  like  the 
young  man  coming  of  age — only  in  the 
beginning  of  our  usefulness  and  power. 
We  have  grown  steadily  with  the  growth 
of  agriculture  in  the  Middle  West.  If 
adversity  should  fall  on  agriculture,  we 
will  share  in  that  adversity.  We  will 
glow  with  the  growth  of  good  farming, 
clear  thinking,  right  living." 

"Uncle  Henry,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
and  lovingly  called  by  his  friends,  was  a 
man  of  broad  sympathies.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  farm  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inner  life  of  farm 
people  was  such  as  gave  his  writings 
peculiar  charm.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  features  of  Wal- 
lace's Farmer  has  been  his  series  of 
"Letters  to  Farm  Folk."  one  of  which 
appeared  the  week  of  his  death.  His 
editorials  have  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  have  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  many. 

While  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
policies  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  his  many 
friends  will  sadly  miss  these  intimate, 
personal  messages  from  the  grand  old 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  a.  better  agriculture  and  a  fuller 
life  for  the  people  of  the  farm. 

*    •*  * 
HELDER  LEAVES  HAYS. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  George  K. 
Helder  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
the  Hays  Branch  Experiment  Station. 
Mr.  Helder  has  been  connected  with  this 
station  for  the  past  twelve  years,  start- 
ing in  as  bookkeeper  soon  after  the  work 
at  Hays  was  begun.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  superintendent  and 
for  several  years  previous  was  assistant 
superintendent. 

The  investigation  work  at  Hays 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  problems  studied  are  those 
having  the  greatest  practical  value  to 
the  farmers  of  Western  Kansas.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  live  stock  has  in- 
creased on  the  station  farm  from  100 
head  to  over  GOO.  This  increase  in  live 
stock  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  station 
in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  live 
stock  for  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Helder  has  taken  a  very  keen  inter- 
est in  working  out  these  live  stock  prob- 
lems. Feeding  trials  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  cost  of  winter- 
ing breeding  cows,  using  the  waste  feeds 


of  the  farm.  A  dairy  farm  of  320  acres 
has  been  set  aside  and  is  being  conducted 
successfully  as  an  independent  enter- 
prise. The  station,  with  its  4,000  acres 
of  land,  has  been  most  efficiently  and 
economically  farmed  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  we  feel  that  much  credit  is 
due  Mr.  Helder  for  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults. He  has  been  on  the  job  week  in 
and  week  out,  not  having  taken  a  real 
vacation  in  eight  or  ten  years. 

&  si  si 

MARKETING  ORGANIZATION. 

A  new  farmers'  organization  was 
launched  in  Kansas  City  recently  as  a 
result  of  a  meeting  at  which  fourteen 
states  were  represented  by  farmer  dele- 
gates. This  new  organization  is  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation. Its  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  resolution  passed,  is:  "The  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a 
marketing  system  which  will  bring 
about  an  equitable  sharing  of  profits 
arising  from  trading  in  agricultural 
products." 

In  other  resolutions  passed  it  appears 
that  the  mutual  benefits  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  are  to  be  sought,  and  that 


all  associations,  granges,  unions,  and 
other  bodies  of  organized  agriculturists 
are  urged  to  co-operate  in  the  effort  to 
develop  a  practical  marketing  system. 
The  co-operation  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  through  the  postoffice  and 
their  respective  departments  of  labor, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  others,  is 
solicited. 

Active  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  restricted  to  those  actually 
making  a  living  on  the  farm.  C.  D.  Res- 
ler  of  Chanute,  Kansas,  was  elected  pres- 
ident; L.  L.  Vrooman,  Topeka,  vice- 
president;  I.  M.  Wright,  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin, secretary;  A.  W.  Nelson,  Bunce- 
ton,  Missouri,  treasurer. 

SI    St  SI 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  the  stallion 
to  use  the  coming  season.  Visit  your 
neighbors  and  learn  which  horse  in  the 
community  is  siring  the  best  colts.  Five 
dollars  added  to  a  service  fee  often  adds 
a  hundred  dollars  to  the  worth  of  a  colt. 

SI  ss  St 

Be  careful  not  to  overfeed  brood  sows 
at  farrowing  time. 

SI   SI  SI 

Under  no  circumstances  should  spoiled 
or  moldy  silage  be  fed  to  horses  or  mules. 


FUTURITY  HOG  SHOWS. 

The  American  Poland  China  Record 
Association  has  put  up  $000  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  Topeka  State  Fair  next 
fall.  The  National  Duroc  vTersey  As- 
sociation is  offering  $400.  These  offers 
are  for  futurity  shows,  and  require  that 
nominations  be  made  and  the  entry  fees 
be  paid  at  a  stated  time  in  advance.  In 
addition  to  the  money  guaranteed  by 
these  record  associations,  the  fair  adds 
$150  to  the  futurity  prizes  on  Poland 
Chinas  and  $100  to  the  Duroc  Jerseys. 
The  hogs  competing  in  the  futurity 
show  can  also  enter  and  compete  in  the 
regular  classes. 

These  shows  are  big  opportunities  for 
Kansas  hog  breeders.  Past  experience 
has  proven  that  futurity  shows  are 
potent  factors  in  bringing  a  breed  into 
prominence.  The  only  thing  to  prevent 
the  holding  of  the  biggest  and  best  show 
ever  held  in  Kansas  will  be  the  indif- 
ference of  breeders. 

All  nominations  for  the  Duroc  Jersey 
futurity  must  be  made  to  the  National 
Duroc  Jersey  Association,  Peoria,  111.,  by 
March  15.  Unless  twenty  herds  are 
nominated  by  that  time,  the  show  will 
not  be  held.  The  Poland  China  nomina- 
tions must  be  made  by  March  20  to  in- 
sure the  Poland  China  futurity  for  Kan- 
sas. The  secretary,  W.  M.  McFadden, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  will  send 
the  complete  rules  on  application.  The 
rules  for  the  Duroc  Jersey  futurity  were 
printed  in  Kansas  Farmer  in  our  issue 
of  January  29. 

The  time  is  limited.  If  we  are  to  have 
these  futurity  shows,  breeders  must  get 
busy.  There  surely  are  enough  men  in 
Kansas  breeding  Poland  Chinas  and 
Duroc  Jerseys  to  insure  the  holding  of 
these  futurity  shows.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  get  in  is  to  send  the  $5  fee  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association  and  state 
that  you  wish  your  herd  nominated  for 
the  futurity  show  to  be  held  at  Topeka 
the  fall  of  1016.  In  case  the  futurity 
does  not  fill,  the  fees  will  be  refunded. 
SI  SI  St 
COUNTY  AGENT  REAL  HELP. 

Being  spoken  of  as  the  "county  ex- 
pert" or  "county  adviser"  is  a  most  seri- 
ous handicap  to  the  work  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent.  It  seems  necessary 
again  and  again  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  the  county  agent  is  some  young 
fellow  who  is  being  sent  around  to  give 
experienced  farmers  advice  on  how  to 
run  their  business.  The  real  facts  are 
that  nothing  exists  that  cannot  be  im- 
proved. Every  community  has  its  prob- 
lems. There  is  a  best  way  and  a  best 
time  to  do  things  on  the  farm,  and  the 
combined  experience  of  all  the  farmers 
in  a  neighborhood  is  far  superior  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  man — no  matter 
how  much  he  may  know  or  profess  to 
know.  LTsually  the  best  men  in  the 
community — those  who  have  succeeded, 
made  money  and  improved  their  living 
conditions — are  those  most  interested  in 
their  own  business  and  who  have  always 
been  eager  to  learn  how  to  do  things 
better.  These  are  the  people  we  find 
organizing  county  farm  bureaus  and  hir- 
ing good  live  men  to  help  them  in  co- 
ordinating the  experience  of  all  and  get- 
ting into  practice  the  best  things  in 
farming.  There  must  be  a  desire  for  in- 
formation and  those  who  are  opposing 
the  idea  and  arguing  against  it  are  shut- 
ting themselves  off  from  a  real  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  county  agent  plan  is  business-like 
in  its  operation,  and  it  has  been  our  ob- 
servation that  here  in  Kansas  the  good 
coming  from  the  county  farm  bureau 
with  its  agent  has  more  than  paid  for 
all  it  has  cost. 

St   St  St 

N.  L.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  college  poultry  plant,  give 
little  chicks  water  and  hard-boiled  eggs 
the  first  day  they  are  fed.  The  next 
day  they  are  started  on  a  ration  of 
cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat,  bran,  shorts, 
and  bone  meal,  fed  dry.  When  they  are 
two  weeks  old,  beef  scrap  is  added  to 
this  mixture.  This  is  a  safe  method  of 
feeding  and  will  push  the  chicks  to  early 
maturity. 

Scatter  the  wood  ashes  in  the  garden 
and  orchard.  The  potash  in  them  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  plants  and  trees. 


Banks  Strongly  Support 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

OVER  twenty-five  banks  have  already  sent  letters  or 
messages  endorsing  the  idea  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  and  are  willing  to  co-operate  by  loaning 
money  to  boys  and  girls  to  buy  cows.  The  Wulfekuhler 
State  Bank,  Leavenworth,  offers  to  loan  the  necessary 
money  to  at  least  one  boy  or  girl  in  each  township  in  the 
county,  and  others  are  offering  to  take  care  of  a  number. 

These  banks  are  for  the  dairy  club  because  it  fosters 
an  enterprise  that  will  greatly  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  many  a  Kansas  farm.    Here  is  what  some  of  them  say: 
The  Bank  of  Horton  says :    "Regard  the  idea  as  a  splen- 
did thing  for  the  state." 

Exchange  State  Bank,  Kanopolis:  "We  assure  you  of 
our  hearty  co-operation._  You  can  count  on  us  for  anything 
that  will  tend  to  make  Kansas  the  foremost  dairy  state  of 
the  Union." 

The  Home  State  Bank,  Goffs:  "Will  be  glad  to  loan 
money  to  one,  two,  three,  or  possibly  more  boys,  to  buy 
cows  and  get  into  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club." 

The  Beattie  State  Bank:    "We  are  for  it." 

Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank,  Morganville:  "Be- 
lieve you  are  pushing  a  proposition  that  will  be  a  big  factor 
in  increasing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farms  of  this  as 
well  as  other  communities.  Willing  to  furnish  money  to 
buy  one  or  more  cows  for  boys  and  girls  of  this  community." 

The  Farmers  State  Bank,  Whiting:  "Consider  this 
bank  in." 

The  Home  National  Bank,  Arkansas  City:  "It  is  our 
intention  at  all  times  to  help  the  farmers  in  this  community 
as  much  as  possible  and  especially  the  younger  generation."' 

The  Farmers  State  Bank,  Wellington:  "Glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  the  interest  of  the  young  farmers." 

The  Linscott  State  Bank,  Holton :  "Believe  dairying 
is  the  coming  business  for  this  country.  Will  be  glad  to 
loan  money  to  a  dozen  good  boys  and  girls  to  buy  a  good 
dairy  cow  apiece." 

The  complete  list  of  banks  enrolled  at  date  of  this 
writing  is  as  follows:  The  Wulfekuhler  State  Bank,  Leav- 
enworth; First  National  Bank,  Pittsburg;  Bank  of  Topeka, 
Topeka ;  Citizens  State  Bank,  El  Dorado ;  The  Peoples  Bank, 
Pratt ;  First  National  Bank,  Norton ;  Bank  of  Horton,  Hor- 
ton; Citizens  State  Bank,  Marysville;  Miller  State  Bank, 
Miller;  Exchange  State  Bank,  Kanopolis;  State  Savings 
Bank,  Leavenworth ;  Home  State  Bank,  Goffs ;  Beattie  State 
Bank,  Beattie;  Farmers  &  Merchants  State  Bank,  Morgan- 
ville; Farmers  State  Bank,  Whiting;  Home  National  Bank, 
Arkansas  City;  Emporia  State  Bank,  Emporia;  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Washington ;  Farmers  State  Bank,  Wellington ; 
Linscott  State  Bank,  Holton ;  National  State  Bank  of  Stock- 
ton, Stockton ;  Farmers  State  Bank,  Glasco ;  The  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Bank,  Hill  City;  German-American  State  Bank, 
Topeka. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items  From  Other  Departments 


EXHIBIT  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AT  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  FALL  FESTI- 
VAL, 1915. — SEEDTIME  IS  AT  HAND  AND  IF  MAN  DOES  HIS  PART  THE 
EARTH  WILL  AGAIN  BRING  FORTH  ITS  INCREASE  IN   DUE  SEASON 


IN  a  recent  issue  we  stated  that  a 
four-year-old  Percheron  mare  that 
had  not  been  registered  was  barred 
from  the  books  of  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America. 

While  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  Per- 
eherons  are  registered  in  this  associa- 
tion, the  American  Breeders'  and  Im- 
porters' Percheron  Registry  Company, 
the  secretary  of  which  is  John  A.  For- 
ney, Plainfield,  Ohio,  is  a  recognized 
association,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell, 
secretary  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Reg- 
istry Board,  states  that  this  association 
is  doing  business  absolutely  on  the 
square  as  far  as  his  observations  have 
extended.  This  association  has  not  put 
an  age  limit  as  yet,  and  the  pure-bred 
mare  to  which  we  referred  can  be  regis- 
tered in  this  company. 

The  National  French  Draft  Associa- 
tion, of  which  the  secretary  is  C.  E. 
Stubbs  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  is  another 
recognized  association  that  will  accept 
pure-bred  Percherons  for  registry  with- 
out reference  to  age. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
several  associations  registering  the  same 
breed,  but  these  are  the  conditions  and 
as  long  as  the  records  are  kept  honestly 
breeders  will  continue  to  patronize  them. 

Riding  on  Work  Train. 

A.  A.  M.,  Jefferson  County,  asks  if 
railroads  in  Kansas  are  required  to  carry 
passengers  on  a  work  train.  He  was 
compelled  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  for 
a  train  to  his  home  town  because  denied 
this  privilege. 

Railroads  in  Kansas  are  compelled  to 
carry  passengers  on  freight  trains  with 
the  exception  of  those  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  live  stock.  In  our  judgment 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  would 
compel  them  to  carry  passengers  on  a 
work  train.  Such  train  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  public  utility. 

Such  questions  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  at 
the  State  House,  Topeka. 


Duroc  Jersey  Hog  Record. 

J.  E.  S.,  Ellsworth  County,  asks  where 
he  can  obtain  a  book  having  the  pedigree 
records  of  Durbc  Jersey  hogs. 

This  correspondent  is  evidently  a  be- 
ginner in  the  breeding  of  pure-bred 
Duroc  Jerseys,  and  we  would  refer  him 
and  other  beginners  to  the  National 
Duroc  Jersey  Record  Association.  The 
secretary's  office  is  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Forty-nine  volumes  of  the  records  have 
been  published. 


Alfalfa  Feeding  Rack  for  Hogs. 

J.  E.  S.,  Ellsworth  County,  also  asks 
for  instructions  on  building  a  satisfac- 
tory rack  for  feeding  alfalfa  hay  to  hogs. 

Alfalfa  is  very  commonly  fed  to  hogs 
by  scattering  it  on  the  ground,  but  this 
is  a  wasteful  method,  especially  in 
muddy  weather.  The  finest  quality  al- 
falfa hay  should  always  be  saved  for  the 
hogs  and  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
build  a  rack  for  feeding  it. 

The  bottom  of  the  rack  for  hogs  should 
consist  of  a  flat  trough  about  two  feet 
wide,  having  6-inch  sides.  Slatted  sides 
about  3  feet  high  should  be  used  to  hold 
the  hay.  These  slats  should  slope  in- 
ward, being  as  wide  at  the  top  as  the 
trough  but  about  a  foot  closer  together 
at  the  bottom.  This  gives  a  6 -inch 
trough  along  each  side  to  catch  and  hold 
the  leaves  that  shatter  as  the  hay  is 
being  eaten.  Four-inch  boards  can  be 
used  for  the  slats  and  the  openings  be- 
tween them  should  be  four  or  five  inches 
wide. 

Such  rack  can  be  made  six  or  eight 
feet  long  or  even  longer  if  desired. 

Service  Fee  for  Boar. 

An  Ellsworth  County  hog  grower  asks 
what  is  the  customary  charge  for  serv- 
ices of  a  boar. 

There  is  no  customary  charge  because 
the  value  of  the  male  used  would  influ- 
ence the  size  of  the  fee.  For  ordinary 
pork  production,  a  fair  fee  to  allow 
would  be  from  $1  to  $2,  but  this  would 
be  entirely  too  small  for  valuable  breed- 
ing animals  such  as  are  quite  often 
owned  by  breeders  of  pure-bred  hogs. 

Spring  Seeding  of  Alfalfa. 

T.  L.,  Morris  County,  asks  if  it  is  ad- 
visable to  try  to  seed  some  alfalfa  this 
spring.  He  is  very  anxious  to  get  a 
field  started  to  be  used  in  pasturing 
hogs. 

In  this  section  of  the  state  fall  seed- 
ing usually  gives  the  best  results,  but 
spring  seeding  is  practiced  by  many 
with  some  degree  of  success.  Weeds  and 
giass   are  the   greatest   drawback  to 


spring  seeding.  They  frequently  become 
so  thick  before  the  alfalfa  is  well  estab- 
lished that  they  smother  out  the  young 
plants. 

If  the  ground  to  be  seeded  has  been 
well  cultivated  and  is  not  too  foul,  we 
believe  under  the  circumstances  our  cor- 
respondent is  justified  in  attempting  to 
seed  in  the  spring.  Since  the  weeds  are 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  spring  seed- 
ing, we  would  advise  preparing  the  seed 
bed  and  sowing  as  soon  as  danger  from 
heavy  frost  is  past.  It  would  be  safer, 
however,  to  risk  the  chance  of  some  light 
frosts  rather  than  to  delay  the  seeding 
Until  past  the  last  possible  date  for  a 
frost  to  occur.  The  alfalfa  plant  will 
stand  a  light  frost  after  it  has  gotten 
the  first  two  or  three  leaves  started. 
Just  as  it  is  germinating  frost  might 
destroy'  many  plants. 

In  spring  seeding  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
a  nurse  crop  is  sometimes  used,  although 
many  consider  the  nurse  crop  undesir- 
able under  any  circumstances.  If  such 
crop  is  used  it  should  be  a  light  seeding 
of  either  oats  or  barley  and  should  be 
harvested  as  a  hay  crop  early  in  the 
season. 


Early  Pasture  for  Hogs. 

L.  L.  R.,  Allen  County,  asks  for  sugges- 
tions for  early  forage  for  hogs. 

This  is  a  most  timely  question.  Grain 
is  high  in  price  and  to  produce  pork 
profitably  the  greatest  possible  use 
must  be  made  of  forage  crops.  Where 
there  is  no  alfalfa  to  be  used,  depend- 
ence must  be  placed  upon  such  crops  as 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  oats,  or  barley.  It 
is  important  to  have  pasture  as  early 
as  possible  and  provision  should  be  made 
to  sow  a  patch  of  either  rape  or  oats 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring. 

Rape  is  a  very  quick  growing  plant 
and  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  for- 
age. It  is  a  cool  weather  plant  and  can 
be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring.  In 
sowing  rape  alone,  the  seed  bed  should 
bo  well  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  in 
drills  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  wide 
if  the  largest  amount  of  forage  is  de- 
sired. Ordinarily,  however,  it  will  be 
sown  broadcast  and  either  harrowed  or 
disked  into  the  ground.  When  sown  in 
drills  it  wrill  not  require  more  than  two 
or  three  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
When  sown  broadcast  at  least  double 
this  amount  of  seed  should  be  used. 

Hogs  should  not  be  permitted  to  graze 


on  the 'rape  until  it  is  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high.  If  they  are  turned  on  when 
it  is  smaller  than  this  they  are  apt  to 
destroy  many  of  the  plants  and  it  will 
not  produce  as  much  pasture  as  it  should. 
If  the  hogs  are  taken  off  rape  pasture 
when  they  have  eaten  it  to  the  ground, 
it  will  produce  a  new  growth  and  can 
be  pastured  off  again. 

A  combination  of  rape  and  oats  is  an 
excellent  early  spring  pasture.  They 
can  either  be  sown  at  the  same  time  or 
the  rape  can  be  harrowed  in  after  the 
oats  are  up.  This  is  probably  the  more 
desirable  method  as  the  oats  can  be 
seeded  with  safety  even  earlier  than  the 
rape.  Where  rye  has  been  sown  for  pas- 
ture, it  is  a  good  plan  to  harrow  in  some 
rape  in  the  spring.  This  will  come  on 
and  make  feed  after  the  rye  has  brown 
up  and  become  so  rank  that  the  hogs 
will  not  eat  it.  In  getting  rape  seed,  be 
sure  to  get  the  Dwarf  Essex  variety. 

Vacant  feed  lots  make  an  excellent 
place  to  sow  rape.  It  does  its  best  in  a 
good  rich  soil,  and  where  such  lots  are 
to  be  vacated  in  the  spring  they  can  be 
put  to  no  better  use  than  to  the  grow- 
ing of  rape  for  hog  pasture. 


Rolling  Wheat. 

R.  W.,  Dickinson  County,  asks  if  roll- 
ing wheat  after  the  frost  has  left  the 
ground,  is  any  advantage. 

In  seasons  when  the  ground  is  left 
very  much  cracked  as  a  result  of  the 
winter  freezing,  the  winter  wheat  may 
be  seriously  injured.  The  plants  will 
be  heaved  out  and  the  roots  will  be 
partially  exposed.  This  is  perhaps  more 
apt  to  occur  where  the  wheat  did  not 
make  a  good  strong  growth  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter. 

Under  such  conditions  rolling,  if  done 
early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  may  be  of  consid- 
erable advantage.  It  presses  the  earth 
firmly  about  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
closing  up  the  cracks  that  have  been 
produced  by  the  heaving  action  of  the 
frost.  Ground  should  never  be  rolled, 
however,  when  it  is  wet. 

Rolling  winter  wheat  in  the  spring  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  pro- 
duced an  average  increase  of  5.1  bushels 
an  acre  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

A  careful  study  of  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  field  at  the  time  the  frost 
goes  out,  should  determine  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  advistable  to  roll  it  or  not. 


If  this  examination  shows  many  plants 
heaved  up  and  a  large  number  of  roots 
exposed,  it  will  in  most  cases  pay  to 
use  the  roller. 


Cultivating  Alfalfa. 

R.  T.  L.,  Nemaha  County,  asks  if  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate  alfalfa  and  how 
best  to  do  it. 

We  believe  it  will  pay  as  well  to  culti- 
vate alfalfa  as  it  does  to  cultivate  corn 
or  other  crops.  The  next  season  after 
alfalfa  has  been  seeded  it  may  be  given 
a  harrowing  with  an  ordinary  straight- 
tooth  harrow.  After  a  field  has  become 
well  established  it  may  be  cultivated 
with  a  disk,  providing  care  is  exercised 
in  so  setting  the  disk  that  it  does  not 
cut  off  too  many  of  the  crowns  of  the 
alfalfa  plants.  There  are  tools  now 
made  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  alfalfa.  These  tear  up  the  soil  be- 
tween the  plants  without  cutting  off 
the  crowns.  A  spring-tooth  harrow  is  a 
good  tool  to  use,  although  it  will  not  go 
in  as  deep  as  the  regular  alfalfa  culti- 
vator. 

There  are  a  good  many  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 
The  surface  soil  is  certain  to  become  hard 
and  compact  from  the  trampling  of  stock, 
the  machinery  that  is  used  in  harvesting 
the  crop,  'and  from  the  beating  of  th« 
rain.  By  cultivating  the  surface,  this 
compact  crust  is  broken  up,  thus  per- 
mitting the  surface  soil  to  become  aerated. 
The  roots  of  plants  require  oxygen,  and 
•alfalfa  cannot  do  its  best  unless  the  sur- 
face is  kept  open  enough  so  that  the 
oxygen  can  get  into  the  soil.  There  are 
also  numerous  insects  that  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil. 
Where  grasshoppers  are  abundant,  their 
numbers  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  giv- 
ing the  alfalfa  field  a  good  cultivation 
early  in  the  spring.  If  manure  has  been 
scattered  on  the  field,  the  cultivation 
breaks  it  up  and  works  it  into  the  soil 
so  that  its  effects  will  be  more  quickly 
apparent  on  the  crop. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  pays  to 
cultivate  alfalfa  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, but  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  at  least  the  early  spring  cultiva- 
tion. 


New  Crop  for  Western  Kansas. 

H.  Willis  Smith,  of  Finney  County, 
writes  us  regarding  his  experience  the 
past  two  years  with  some  beans  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion the  spring  of  1914.  He  also  ob- 
tained some  seed  of  a  variety  of  sweet 
corn  known  as  Papigo.    He  says : 

"That  spring  I  planted  1/20  acre  to 
the  beans  and  1/20  acre  to  the  Papigo 
sweet  corn.  We  harvested  four  large 
shocks  of  forage  from  the  sweet  corn  and 
85  pounds  of  threshed  beans.  This  sweet 
corn  comes  from  the  Papigo  Indians.  It 
is  a  wrinkled  variety,  and  stools  very 
heavily.  There  were  three  to  fifteen 
stalks  from  each  seed.  We  have  gathered 
as  many  as  seven  good  ears  and  six  nub- 
bins from  one  stalk.  The  stalks  of  this 
corn  in  1915  grew  10  to  12  feet  high. 
That  year  we  gathered  a  little  over  four 
tons  of  dry  fodder,  including  the  ears, 
from  an  acre  grown  without  irrigation. 
In  the  spring  the  crop  was  thinned  down 
to  a  single  plant  every  30  inches  in  the 
row. 

"The  tepary  beans  made  85  pounds  of 
seed,  Lady  peas  15  pounds,  and  the 
Mexican  beans  made  no  mature  seed. 
These  were  all  grown  on  1/20  acre  plots 
side  by  side,  and  had  exactly  the  same 
care.  We  got  but  5*  inches  of  rain  dur- 
ing the  entire  growing  season  of  1914. 
The  tepary  beans  are  good  soup  beans. 
They  will  germinate  in  three  days  if  s 
planted  in  warm,  moist  ground,  and  will 
germinate  with  less  moisture  than  any 
other  seed  I  have  ever  planted,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Papigo  sweet 
corn  and  Sudan  grass." 


Sowing  Clover  in  Wheat. 

R.  W.,  Johnson  County,  asks  if  red 
clover  can  be  sown  in  wheat  in  the 
spring. 

In  that  section  of  the  state  very  good 
catches  of  clover  can  be  made  by  this 
method.  The  seed  can  either  be  sown 
while  the  ground  is  still  freezing  or  a 
little  later  and  covered  by  a  light  har- 
rowing. A  good  time  to  sow  clover,  if  it 
is  expected  to  cover  itself,  is  to  pick  out 
some  frosty  morning  when  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  honey-combed  with  the 
frost.  The  seed  will  lodge  in  these  small 
cracks  and  crevices  and  will  be  covered 
when  the  ground  thaws.  This  is  a  good 
method  of  sowing  clover  and  grass  seed 
on  meadows  or  pastures  that  need  thick- 
ening. 


GOOD  SEED  WILL  GROW 

A SINGLE  good  ear  of  corn  is  capable  of  producing  ten 
bushels  of  crop.  Why  plant  seed  from  an  inferior 
ear?  A  good  stand  is  the  first  essential  in  produc- 
ing a  profitable  crop  of  any  kind.  Two  good  ears  in  each 
hill  of  corn  will  make  over  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Many  conditions  in  crop  production  are  beyond  man's 
control,  but  he  can  be  sure  he  is  planting  good,  clean,  ger- 
minable  seed. 

It  requires  as  much  plowing,  harrowing,  and  cultivating 
to  grow  a  poor  crop  as  a  good  one.  Why  not  do  our  part 
and  plant  only  seed  of  known  quality  and  vitality? 
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LIVE  STOCK  ON  TENANT  FARMS 


By  Edw.  C.  Johnson 
Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  Before 
Live  Stock  Conference 
'parsons,  Kansas 


THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  live 
stock  farming  may  be  promoted 
and  encouraged  on  tenant  farms. 
The  first  is  to  offer  special  inducements 
to  tenants  who  are  willing  to  handle 
live  stock  of  one  kind  or  another.  One 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  rent  the  land 
for  a  term  of  four  or  five  years  at  a 
slightly  lower  rental  than  could  be  se- 
cured from  a  crop  farming  tenant.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  years  the  farm  would 
be  worth  so  much  more  because  its  fer- 
tility had  not  been  depleted  that  this 
would  be  worth  while. 

The  second  method  is  more  practical 
and  has  been  tried  by  farm  owners  with 
good  results.  It  consists  in  providing 
in  the  lease  for  a  farming  system 
whereby  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  land 
each  year  is  to  be  in  hay  or  pasture. 
This  of  itself  might  not  increase  the 
live  stock  on  a  farm,  because  the  tenant 
might  wish  to  sell  the  hay  produced. 
If  the  further  provision  is  made,  how- 
ever, that  the  hay  or  pasture  will  all 
belong  to  the  tenant  if  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  live  stock  on  the  farm, 
but  if  any  hay  is  sold  off  the  farm  the 
proceeds  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  tenant  and  landlord,  then  there  will 
be  an  inducement  to  the  tenant  to  feed 
the  roughage  grown.  Such  a  system  has 
been  employed  very  effectively  for  many 
years  by  an  owner  of  some  fifty  farms 
in  Maryland,  and  there  are  several  in- 
stances in  Missouri  and  Kansas  where 
similar  systems  are  being  used  with  good 
results.  Where  the  tenant  has  capital 
sufficient  to  buy  live  stock,  this  system 
is  a  good  one.  But  the  majority  of  ten- 
ants when  they  start  farming  for  them- 
selves do  not  have  sufficient  capital  to 
buy  adequate  live  stock.  For  them,  some 
otlier  system  is  necessary,  and  the  best 
one  known  at  the  present  time  is  the  so- 
called  stock  share  system.  By  the  stock 
share  plan  the  landlord  furnishes  the 
land  and  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor 
of  both  man  and  horses  just  as  he  does 
under  any  other  system,  but  the  produc- 
tive live  stock  on  the  place  is  owned  in 
common  and  the  receipts  are  divided 
equally.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  a 
few  beef  cows  on  the  place,  they  are 
owned  in  common  by  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord.  If  the  tenant  does  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  buy  a  half  interest  in 
the  stock,  the  landlord  often  supplies  the 
cows,  taking  the  tenant's  note  for  his 
share.  The  animals  are  fed  from  the 
feed  grown  on  the  place.  If  any  feed  is 
bought,  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  pay 
one-half  each,  and  all  profits  from  stock 
sold  are  divided  equally. 

Some  tenants  and  some  landlords  im- 
mediately will  object  to  this  share 
method  of  leasing  because  they  are  un- 
able to  co-operate.  They  are  so  indi- 
vidualistic that  they  cannot  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  wishes  or  ideas 
of  anyone  else.  Such  men  are  constitu- 
tionally unfit  for  this  type  of  farming 
and  cannot  enter  into  agreements  of  this 
kind.  A  great  many  tenants  and  land- 
lords, however,  can  get  together,  as  is 
.  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  sections 
in  this  state  such  agreements  already 
are  in  existence,  and  in  Iowa,  where  a 
cureful  survey  has  been  made,  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  tenants  in  one  section 
of  the  state  are  farming  on  the  stock 
share  plan. 

STOCK  SHARE  PLAN  INCREASES  PROFITS. 

There  are  many  things  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  stock  share 
plan  of  renting.  A  much  larger  capital 
is  necessary  to  farm  profitably,  and  as 
the  average  tenant  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  furnish  equipment  and 
at  the  same  time  to  stock  the  farm  as 
heavily  as  it  should  be,  this  extra  cap- 
ital is  supplied  when  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes half  the  stock  or  where  he  fur- 
nishes all  of  the  stock  and  takes  the 
tenant's  note  for  his  share.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  handle  a  diversified  farming  system 
where  stock  is  a  major  enterprise  than 
it  is  to  do  exclusive  crop  farming,  not 
only  because  of  increased  crop  yields,  but 
because  much  roughage  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste  can  be  used 
profitably  by  feeding  it  to  productive 
live  stock. 


SILOS;  SHE'D  46x190  FEET,  OPEN  ON  THE  SOUTH,  CONCRETE  CARTWAY  O.N"  NORTH  SIDE 

LAMBS  BEING  FED  ON  HEDGE  GROVE  FARM,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS.  THIS  FARM  HAS  TWO 

EXTENDING  FROM  SILO. — FEED  RACKS  ARE  32  FEET  LONG,  RUNNING  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 


Under  the  stock  share  system  the  farm 
owner  takes  a  much  greater  interest  in 
the  farm  business  and  in  the  upkeep  of 
the  farm  than  when  he  rents  for  cash. 
The  tenant  with  small  capital  is  usually 
a  young  man  who  does  not  have  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  make  the  farm 
business  pay  as  well  as  if  he  had  more 
experience  behind  him,  but  with  the  land- 
lord's help  and  suggestions  as  needed, 
he  can  handle  the  farm  to  better  advan- 
tage than  if  trying  to  do  it  alone.  The 
average  farm  owner  is  at  the  most  pro- 
ductive period  of  his  life  between  50  and 
60  years  of  age.  This  is  the  age  at 
which  many  well  to  do  farmers  retire. 
Their  business  experience  is  very  valu- 
able and  should  be  used. 

Where  the  landlord  and  tenant  own 
the  stock  in  common,  both  are  interested 
in  the  business  management  of  the  farm. 
The  landlord  renting  under  this  plan 
usually  retires  on  his  own  farm  or  near 
at  hand  and  is  capable  of  furnishing 
much  assistance  when  needed.  Co-opera- 
tion between  tenant  and  landlord  is  thus 
made  possible  and  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties. 

Where  the  stock  share  method  is  prac- 
ticed, the  farm  business  will  usually  be- 
come more  profitable  from  year  to  year, 
and  this  is  an  inducement  to  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  to  continue  the  relation. 
Under  this  system  the  same  tenant  will 
remain  much  longer  in  one  place.  He 
will  not  suffer  the  losses  due  to  many 
moves  and  will  identify  himself  with 
community  life.  It  is  the  surest  method 
yet  devised  to  do  away  with  the  evils 
of  the  short-lease  system. 

EVILS  OF  SHORT-TIME  LEASE. 

That  the  short  lease  system  of  rent- 
ing has  many  evils,  all  must  admit.  A 
farmer  in  the  Kansas  River  valley  not 
forty  miles  from  Topeka,  having  200 
acres  of  good  bottom  land  valued  at 
about  $100  per  acre,  recently  gave  up 
farming  because  a  survey  of  his  business 
showed  he  was  barely  making  3  per  cent 
on  his  investment  and  was  getting 
nothing  for  his  work.  He  has  rented  his 
good  farm  for  $5  an  acre  and  has  moved 
to  town,  where  he  is  working  for  wages 
by  the  month,  and  with  the  rent  from 
his  farm  and  his  wages  is  making  an 
easier  living  than  on  the  farm. 

But  what  is  to  happen  to  the  renter 
who  is  now  farming  land?  As  the  owner 
could  make  it  pay  only  3  per  cent  on 
the  valuation  of  $100  per  acre  and  the 
renter  has  obligated  himself  to  pay  5 
per  cent  on  the.  same  valuation,  how  is 
he  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
He  has  no  capital  on  the  interest  of 
which  he  may  live,  so  he  must  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family  from 
this  land.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  but  this  200-acre  farm 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  very  much 
greater  income  than  3  per  cent,  or  even 
5  per  cent,  on  its  present  valuation. 

RENTERS  MAKE  GOOD  LABOR  INCOME. 

This  incident  gives  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  in  almost  every  place  where  a 
careful  survey  is  made  of  the  business 
of  farming,  it  is  found  that  the  renters 
make  larger  labor  incomes  than  the 
owner  operators.  This  has  been  found 
true  in  Kansas  in  the  last  two  years. 
It  has  been  found  true  not  only  in  Kan- 
s-iis.  but  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mis- 
souri, where  in  1912  a  careful  business 
survey  was  made  of  several  townships 
in  Jackson  County.  Here  the  average 
labor  income  for  the  tenants  was  $501 
per  year,  whereas  the  average  labor  in- 
•  come  of  the  owner  was  only  $314.  In- 
vestigations by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  in  1912,  showed  that  tenants  av- 
eraged $870  labor  income  and  owners 
only  $408.  Apparently  then  the  tenants 
must  know  how  to  farm  fairly  well,  as 


they  surpass  farm  owners  in  the  amount 
which  they  receive  for  their  labor  and 
managerial  ability.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  these  facts? 

In  some  cases  the  tenants  pay  a  rent 
equivalent  to  5  per  cent  interest  on  the 
investment,  as  in  the  particular  instance 
cited,  but  usually  the  amount  which  the 
landlord  receives  as  rent  is  less  than  5 
per  cent.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  the  cash 
rent  rate  in  1912  was  only  2.2  per  cent 
on  the  valuation.  In  certain  sections  of 
Missouri  in  the  same  year  it  was  only 
3.6  per  cent  on  the  valuation,  and  in 
Kansas,  as  far  as  the  figures  show  now, 
it  ranges  between  3  and  4  per  cent  on 
the  valuation.  The  tenant,  as  a  rule, 
therefore  pays  a  smaller  interest  as  rent 
than  the  5  per  cent  which  capital  ought 
to  bring  and  which  is  allowed  in  figur- 
ing the  labor  income  when  the  owner 
manages  his  own  farm.  This  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  why  the  ten- 
ant's labor  income  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  owner. 

Oftentimes  the  land  is  overcapitalized, 
in  other  words  its  valuation  is  too  high 
for  the  present  system  of  farming.  To 
realize  5  per  cent  interest  on  "watered 
stock"  and  to  make  dividends  in  addi- 
tion is  no  easy  matter,  and  when  5  per 
cent  interest  on  this  capitalization  is 
deducted,  what  remains  as  labor  income 
is  small  indeed.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
the  amount  paid  as  rent  by  the  tenants 
is  less  than  5  per  cent  interest  on  the 
valuation  and  probably  the  rate  already 
mentioned  is  as  fair  a  rate  as  can  be 
made  at  the  present  time. 

The  owner  operator  usually  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  keeping  up  the  re- 
pairs of  the  place,  and  this  does  not 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  labor 
income.  The  tenant  operator  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  much  time  in  this  way.  He 
devotes  practically  all  of  his  hours  of 
labor  to  productive  work.  He  often 
works  longer  days  and  more  day-,  than 
an  owner,  and  his  family  also  often 
works  harder  at  productive  labor  than 
the  owner's  family. 

The  tenant  spends  a  little  less  time  on 
each  acre  than  the  owner  and  also  as  a 
general  rule  works  his  horses  a  little 
harder  and  a  little  more  efficiently  than 
the  owner.  All  of  these  things  contrib- 
ute to  making  the  tenant's  labor  income 
larger  than  that  of  the  owner. 

EFFECTS  OF  TENANT  SYSTEM  ON  FARM. 

As  far  as  the  tenant  himself  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  tenancy  is  not  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  In  Kansas,  as  a  rule,  he 
makes  a  better  income  as  a  tenant  than 
he  would  as  a  hired  man.  He  is  his  own 
manager.  He  has  a  home  and  usually 
is  able  to  support  a  family,  whereas  as 
a  hired  hand  there  is  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  family  and  he  shifts 
from  place  to  place  even  more  than  he 
does  as  a  tenant.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  many  tenants  in  this  state  get 
along  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  Far- 
ther south  the  conditions  of  the  tenants 
become  even  more  severe  because  they 
work  under  more  difficult  regulations. 

The  evils  of  tenancy  in  this  state 
which  have  been  mentioned  so  often, 
therefore  are  not  so  much  of  the  present 
as  they  are  of  the  future,  if  the  tenant 
systems  most  common  are  continued.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  the  present 
tenancy  system  upon  the  individual  ten- 
ant as  it  is  the  effect  upon  the  land 
itself  and  the  conditions  that  this  will 
bring  about  in  the  years  to  come. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELDS  OF  OWNERS  AND 
TENANTS. 

It  is  true  that  the  labor  income  of  the 
average  tenant  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  average  landlord,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  wherever  conditions  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  total  crop  yield  of  the 


farms  run  by  tenants  is  smaller  than 
•the  total  crop  yield  of  farms  run  by 
owners.  The  acre  yields  are  usually 
considerably  less.  On  this  point  the  re- 
searches made  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri are  particularly  illuminating,  as 
the  conditions  which  they  describe  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Kansas.  The  yields  of 
various  crops  on  owner  and  tenant  farms 
as  shown  by  the  survey  made  in  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri,  appear  in  the  table 
below : 

Owner's  Tenant's 
Crop.  Yield.  Yield. 

Corn   38.3  32.9 

Wheat   18.8  17.4 

Oats   33.2  23.4 

Cane   2.5  2.6 

Cowpea  hay    1.15  .88 

The  acre  yields  of  all  crops  but  cane 
on  land  farmed  by  owners  are  larger 
than  on  land  farmed  by  tenants.  The 
effect  of  this  lower  yield  of  tenant  farms 
will  have  on  the  general  economic  con- 
ditions of  a  community  where  tenants 
farm  from  50  to  60  per*  cent  of  the  land 
as  they  do  in  many  communities  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
In  communities  where  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally rich  and  where  it  takes  years  and 
years  for  it  to  become  exhausted,  the 
difference  between  land  farmed  by  ten- 
ants and  land  farmed  by  owners  is  not 
so  great  and  in  some  communities  the 
difference  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
In  fact,  in  the  survey  made  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1912,  it  waa 
found  that  while  the  yield  was  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  owner,  the  difference  was 
very  slight.  Rut  why  should  the  yields 
on  land  farmed  by  owners  be  greater 
than  on  land  farmer  by  tenants?  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

The  equipment  used  by  the  tenants 
usually  is  not  adequate  for  handling  the 
crops  so  as  to  bring  the  largest  yields. 
In  other  words,  the  tenants  lack  of  cap- 
ital makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  run 
the  farm  at  its  maximum  producing 
capacity. 

The  tenant  usually  spends  a  minimum 
amount  of  work  to  raise  an  average  crop 
rather  than  the  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  maximum  crop.  As  his 
time  usually  is  very  limited,  this  often  is 
a  wise  procedure  as  far  as  he  himself 
is  concerned. 

The  pasture  land  on  an  owner's  farm 
is  usually  considerably  greater  than  that 
on  a  tenant's  farm.  In  other  words,  the 
tenant  is  more  of  a  crop  farmer  than 
the  owner.  That  there  is  considerably 
less  live  stock  on  the  average  tenant 
farm  in  this  state  than  on  farms  run  by 
owners  demonstrates  a  lack  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  In  the  county 
in  Missouri  to  which  reference  already 
has  been  made,  there  is  one  animal  unit 
— the  equivalent  of  one  mature  horse  or 
cow — to  every  3.3  crop  acres  on  farms 
operated  by  owners  and  only  one  to  ev- 
ery 5.5  crop  acres  on  the  farms  run  by 
tenants.  More  of  the  crops  grown  on 
the  owner  farms,  therefore,  are  fed  to 
live  stock,  and  hence  more  manure  pro- 
duced to  haul  out  on  the  land.  It  is 
estimated  that  16  cents'  worth  of  soil 
fertility  is  sold  with  each  bushel  of  corn, 
while  if  this  is  fed  to  live  stock  and  the 
manure  is  used,  only  5  cents'  worth  is 
lost.  The  greater  number  of  animals 
usually  found  on  the  owner's  farm  ac- 
counts in  large  measure  for  the  larger 
yields.  When  we  are  able  to  compare 
stock  farming  tenants  with  stock  farm 
owners,  as  has  been  done  in  Iowa,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  difference  in  acre  yields  on  the  land 
run  by  tenants  and  that  run  by  owners 
is  very  slight  indeed,  in  fa«t  it  is  so 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirteen) 
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GARDEN  ON  EVERY  FARM 

Grow    Vegetables  For  Table  and  Buy  Fewer   Cans  at  the  Store 


EVERY  farm  should  have  a  garden. 
This  garden  may  vary  in  size  and 
in  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
products  produced  in  accordance  with 
the  tastes  and  abilitv  of  the  owners, 
but  no  farm  is  complete  without  some 
sort  of  a  garden  An  ideal  kitchen 
garden,  whether  it  be  on  a  farm  or  on  a 
city  lot,  is  one  that  furnishes  a  desir- 
able variety  of  high  quality  products 
continuously  through  the  season. 

On  the  farm  the  need  of  this  kitchen 
garden  is  most  urgent  The  farm  house- 
wife does  not  have  a  handy  grocery 
store  to  which  she  can  phone  or  run  and 
so  secure  on  short  notice  vegetables,  fruit 
or  such  products  as  she  may  need  in  the 
preparation  of  suitable  meals  for  the 
family.  If  the  housewife  is  to  supply 
the  table  with  these  necessities  of  a 
proper  diet  for  the  people  of  her  house- 
hold, she  must  have  close  at  hand  the 
garden  which  will  afford  a  seasonable 
selection  of  the  necessary  vegetables. 

A  well  planned,  well  cared  for  garden 
not  only  permits  the  housewife  to  fur- 
nish a  pleasing  variety  of  food,  but  the 
cost  of  feeding  the  family  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  This  in  itself  is  a  fac- 
tor that  may  well  be  considered  in  these 
days  when  the  cost  of  living  seems  so 
excessively  high.  This  garden,  with  its 
succession  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  the  carefully  stored  reserve  which 
may  be  canned  on  every  farm,  easily 
makes  the  area  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  these  products  the  most  profitable 
patch  of  ground  on  the  farm. 

SOIL  PREPARATION  FOE  GARDEN. 

If  the  ground  intended  for  early  garden 
was  plowed  last  fall,  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  do  will  be  to  work  it  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  fine  and  firm  before 
planting  the  seeds.  If  not  sufficiently 
rich,  and  most  ground  is  not,  an  applica- 
tion of  well  rotted  barnyard  manure  is 
recommended.  When  manure  fresh  from 
the  stables  or  barn  lots  must  be  used,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  shaken  out  and 
piled  for  a  time  in  a  heap  and  handled 
over  in  order  to  make  it  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil.  It  should  be 
handled  as  soon  as  the  heat  begins  to  be 
noticeable  and  after  one  or  two  hand- 
lings and  repilings  it  may  be  satisfac- 
torily worked  into  the  soil.  Coarse  ma- 
nure does  not  decompose  readily,  and  is 
likely  to  make  the  soil  too  open  and 
porous  for  the  best  success  with  garden 
crops.  The  gardener  can  afford  to  be 
extravagant  with  manures  because  the 
soil  must  he  in  good  condition  if  any 
degree  of  success  is  to  be  attained. 
•  Ground  that  is  well  manured  in  the  fall 
and  well  plowed  may  receive  another  ap- 
plication of  manure  in  the  spring.  Many 
gardens  fail  because  sufficient  time  has 
not  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
soil.  The  soil  should  never  be  worked 
when  wet.  An  experienced  gardener 
knows  that  ground  plowed  in  the  fall 
may  be  worked  much  more  quickly  and 
easily  in  the  spring  than  ground  that  has 
not  been  so  handled.  If  the  plowing 
must  be  done  in  the  spring  it  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible  to  get  the 
ground  in  good  condition.  It  must  be 
'made  firm  and  fine  before  planting. 

CROPS  FOR  GARDEN. 

Crops  like  lettuce,  spinach  and  pepper 
grass  that  .are  grown  for  their  leaves 
and  stems  will  do  best  in  soil  that  is 
very  rich,  but  for  peas,  beans  and  toma- 
toes, and  crops  that  are  grown  for  their 
seed  or  fruit,  there  is  some  danger  of  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  if  fresh  manures  have 
been  heavily  applied.  If  sufficient  ma- 
nure cannot  be  secured  and  commercial 
fertilizer  must  be  used,  a  complete  ferti- 
lizer is  usually  preferable  and  may  be 
used  with  a  lavish  hand — 1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre  composed  of  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  acid  phos- 
phate, 200  pounds  ground  bone  and  400 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  or  a  special 
complete  fertilizer  manufactured  by  the 
packing  houses  composed  largely  of 
blood,  bone  and  other  animal  tissues  may 
be  used.  Most  of  these  ha-ve  a  composi- 
tion of  approximately  one  to  four  per 
cent  nitrogen,  five  to  ten  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  five  to  ten  per  cent  potash. 
One  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre  of  such 
fertilizer  is  frequently  a  very  good  in- 
vestment. 

Lettuce,  radishes,  pepper  grass,  tur- 
nips, beets,  onions  and  smooth  seeded 
peas  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground 
may  be  worked.  The  loose  leaf  varieties 
of  lettuce  are  the  most  grown  in  Western 
gardens,  but  the  superior  quality  of  the 
head  lettuce  should  prompt  many  grow- 
ers to  make  a  trial  of  one  or  more  varie- 
ties.   The  old  standard  Boston  Market  is 


a  good  head  lettuce  as  is  Tennis  Ball.  Of 
the  loose  leaf  varieties,  Hanson  and 
Black  Seeded  Simpson  are  standard  sorts, 
and  of  the  radishes  the  little  round  Bed 
Forcings  and  French  Breakfast  are  the 
earlier,  and  medium  varieties  Crimson 
Giant  and  later  White  Strassburg. 

For  spinach  Victoria  and  Prickly  seed- 
ed are  early  varieties.  Pepper  grass  or 
upland  cress  is  a  welcome  substitute  for 
water  cress  where  water  cress  is  not 
grown.  If  early  onions  are  wanted  the 
sets  should  be  planted,  the  color  being 
a  matter  of  taste.  The  main  crop  of 
onions  is  grown  chiefly  from  seed  and 
the  standard  varieties  are  Globe  Dan- 
vers,  Red  Wealhersfield,  Yellow  Prize- 
taker  and  Silver  King.  In  home  gardens 
the  top  sets  onions  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  sets  alternate  seasons,  but 
the  quality  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
best  seed  onions. 

The  smooth  seeded  peas  will  stand 
considerable  frost  and  it  is  well  to  plant 
them  liberally.  Alaska  and  Earliest-of- 
All  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  smooth 
seeded  varieties.  For  a  later  crop,  the 
wrinkled  peas  produce  more  heavily  and 
are  better  quality.  Of  these,  Gradus, 
American  Wonder,  Abundance  and  Fil- 


quality.  For  later  stock  Danish  Ball 
Head  has  been  one  of  the  best.  For 
anyone  wishing  red  cabbage,  Red  Rock 
has  been  generally  successful.  Cauli- 
flower may  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  cabbage,  and  Early  Snowball  and 
Early  Erfurt  have  been  some  of  the  more 
successful  varieties.  For  tomato  plants, 
a  good  succession  of  varieties  is  desir- 
able :  Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  Trucker's 
Favorite,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Trophy, 
and  if  dwarfs  are  wanted.  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion and  Dwarf  Stone.  If  a  yellow 
variety  is  wanted  Golden  Queen  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  while  planting  the  hotbed, 
some  egg  plant  and  peppers  may  be 
grown  with  practically  the  same  care  as 
tomatoes.  For  egg  plant  Long  Purple 
and  Long  Pekin  have  been  successful 
varieties.  Of  the  large  peppers  Large 
Bell  or  Bull  Nose  and  Sweet  Spanish  are 
least  likely  to  acquire  an  excess  of  flavor. 
Chinese  Giant  bears  larger  peppers  but 
not  so  many,  and  for  pickling  peppers 
Long  Cayenne  is  a  favorite. 

With  the  warm  weather  cucumbers 
and  summer  squash  may  be  planted. 
White  Spine  and  Cool  Crisp  are  good 
slicing  varieties  of  cucumbers.  For  the 
summer  squash  Early  White  Bush  and 


Adafitahility  of    Corn    and   Grain  Sorghums 


THIS  map  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  comparative  value 
of  corn  and  the  grain  sorghums  in  Kansas.  The  state  has  been 
divided  into  districts  based  upon  the  relative  value  of  corn  and 
kafir  or  other  grain  sorghums  as  shown  by  these  investigations  made  by 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state — District  1  on  the  map — corn 
is  nearly  every  year  a  more  profitable  grain  crop  than  kafir  or  other  sor- 
ghums. The  soils  of  this  area  are  well  adapted  to  "corn  and  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient  to  mature  large  crops  of  grain. 

In  District  2  corn  is  the  'better  crop  on  the  rich  bottom  land  and  on 
the  deeper  upland  soils,  but  on  poorer  and  more  shallow  uplands  kafir 
usually  gives  better  yields. 

In  District  3  kafir  almost  always  outyields  corn,  and  is  more  profit- 
able except  on  the  best  land.  Even  on  the  latter,  kafir  is  usually  more 
profitable  if  it  can  be  utilized  as  feed,  as  the  total  yield  is  usually  greater. 

In  District  4  milo  and  feterita,  which  are  also  sorghum  crops,  but 
earlier  than  kafir,  yield  about  the  same  as  corn,  on  the  average.  The 
elevation  here  is  great,  which  makes  the  seasons  too  short  for  kafir.  "Corn 
can  be  planted  somewhat  earlier  than  sorghums,  and  for  that  reason  has 
a  longer  growing  season. 

In  District  5  it  is  very  seldom  that  corn  will  produce  so  large  yields 
as  the  grain  sorghums,  and  it  is  almost  always  a  less  profitable  crop,  even 
when  the  greater  cost  of  harvesting  the  grain  sorghums  and  the  smaller 
value  to  the  bushel  is  considered. 


basket  are  the  best  medium,  and  the 
later  varieties.  Telephone  and  Strategen. 
Beets  should  be  planted  early  and  better 
quality  will  be  seemed  by  planting  in 
succession.  Early  Egyptian  and  Eclipse 
are  among  the  earliest  and  for  later  use 
Crimson  Globe  and  Bastian's  Half-Long 
are  good  varieties.  For  turnips  for  the 
garden  the  Extra  Early  White  Milan  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  White  Egg  is  fine 
quality,  although  somewhat  later.  For 
the  root  crops  a  short  row  of  carrots  will 
furnish  an  abundance  for  the  family,  but 
any  surplus  can  be  readily  disposed  of 
to  the  horses  and  cows  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  plant  a  considerable  quantity. 
Shorthorn,  Chantenay  and  Danver's  Half- 
Long  are  standard  varieties.  Of  the 
parsnips  Guernsey  and  Hollow  Crown  are 
best  Known.  Salsify  or  vegetable  oyster 
may  well  have  a  place  in  every  garden ; 
while  not  so  productive  as  carrots  and 
parsnips  it  is  of  higher  quality  and  a 
yield  of  a  pound  to  a  foot  of  row  is 
easily  secured.  Two  good  varieties  are 
Long  White  and  Sandwich  Island. 

Seed  for  the  plants  of  early  cabbage 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  hotbed 
can  be  gotten  ready.  The  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
early  Winnigstadt,  which  is  pointed  in 
form,  is  not  quite  so  early  but  of  good 


Giant  Crookneck  and  Vegetable  Marrow 
are  planted  for  early,  and  for  later  sorts 
Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow  and  Winter 
Crookneck  are  still  standard  sorts.  For 
the  string  beans  Stringless  Green  Pod  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  varieties, 
and  Rust  Proof  and  Golden  Wax  are 
standard  sorts.  In  favorable  seasons 
very  fair  success  may  be  expected  with 
the  brush  line  beans.  Beans  should  not 
be  planted  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  The  extra  early  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  are  for  the  most  part  small  ears 
and  not  so  good  quality  as  the  later 
sorts.  Peep  O'Day  and  Adam's  Early  are 
the  earlier  varieties  and  fairly  desirable 
until  Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman,  two  of  the  most  popular  and 
generally  successful  varieties  are  ready 
for  use. 


Combatting  Weeds  by  Good  Plowing. 

When  corn  is  planted  this  year  it 
should  be  on  ground  that  is  plowed 
deeply  with  every  particle  of  trash  and 
vegetation  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
the  ground  well  harrowed  and  the  seed 
bed  compact  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Before  a  hill  of  corn  is  planted,  the 
ground  must  be  warm  enough  for  it  to 
grow.  This  kind  of  a  seed  bed  will  help 
the  corn  to  sprout  and  reach   a  good 


growth  before  the  weeds  can  choke  it 
out,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate before  the  weeds  get  high  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  corn. 

All  who  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  agriculture,  are  warning  farmers 
about  their  seel  corn.  Too  little  is  being 
said  about  the  seed  bed.  Putting  seed  in 
ground  sowed  with  weed  seed  is  a  great 
drawback  in  producing  a  profitable  crop. 

Weeds  sprout  and  grow  at  a  tempera- 
ture at  which  corn  cannot.  If  the  spring 
should  be  cold  and  backward  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  weeds  will  grow  and 
reach  a  growth  before  the  corn  can  start. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  stirring 
the  ground  in  the  spring  has  a  tendency 
to  warm  it.  This  is  simply  because  the 
rays  of  light  and  heat  cause  the  moisture 
on  the  surface  to  evaporate.  This  evap- 
oration of  the  moisture  tends  to  warm 
the  ground  simply  because  the  water  in 
the  ground  determines  very  largely  the 
temperature.  Consequently  the  more  the 
ground  is  stirred  and  worked  in  the 
spring  the  quicker  it  become  warm  on 
the  surface. 

If  the  farmer  will  take  it  upon  himself 
to  plow  the  ground  and  see  to  it  that  the 
weed  seeds  and  trash  are  buried  deep 
enough  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
final  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  this 
portion  of  the  seed  bed  will  remain  colder 
than  the  surface.  The  difference  in  these 
two  temperatures  will  assist  the  farmer 
to  get  his  crop  planted  in  the  surface 
soil  and  the  seeds  sprouted  long  before 
the  lower  portion  will  become  warm 
enough  for  the  weed  seeds  to  sprout  and 
grow.  If  he  does  this  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  weeds  seeds,  being  mixed 
with  the  earth  when  the  harrowing  is 
being  done,  merely  plants  them  with  as 
much  care  as  though  the  farmer  were 
planting  weeds  instead  of  preparing  the 
seed  bed  for  the  crop. 

If  special  care  is  taken  to  put  the 
weed  seeds  and  trash  on  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  deep  enough  so  that  they 
will  not  sprout  and  grow  until  the 
farmer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate the  crop,  this  material  will  become 
a  source  of  profit  instead  of  a  menace. 

Growing  plants  require  an  abundance 
of  plant  food.  The  ground  must  supply 
this  food  in  soluble  form.  The  green 
vegetation  which  will  spring  up  by  the 
sprouting  of  these  weeds  in  connection 
with  the  humus  formed  by  the  trash, 
which  by  this  time  will  have  become 
partially  decayed,  will  cause  enough  bac- 
terial action,  or  fermentation,  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  nitrates  and  other 
plant  food  will  be  formed  as  the  grow- 
ing plants  need  it.  In  this  way  the  weed 
seeds  and  trash  will  furnish  the  proper 
food  for  the  crops  which  the  farmer  cul- 
tivates, thus  giving  a  more  luxurious 
growth  and  better  returns  than  could 
have  been  expected  if  these  weed  seeds 
and  trash  were  not  buried  on  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow. 

This  condition  will  more  universally 
prevail  this  year  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  the  suil  con- 
tains at  this  time.  The  winter's  freez- 
ing has  been  doing  its  work  in  preparing 
the  weed  vegetation  for  quick  decay 
when  it  is  buried  in  the  ground. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Nature  supplies  the 
materials  to  make  the  pocket-book  jingle 
if  we  but  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  use 
these  means  as  Nature  intends  they 
should  be  used. 

The  assumption  that  either  a  disk  or 
mouldboard  plow  of  itself  will  bury  this 
trash  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is 
wrong.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  from 
the  nature  of  plow  mouldboards  to  bury 
trash  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Weed 
hooks  and  chains  have  been  used  for 
many  years  with  but  partial  success.  In 
localities  where  pointers  are  used,  trash 
is  buried  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  jointer 
turns  a  little  furrow  on  top  the  un- 
plowed  ground.  The  plow  following 
turns  the  trash  which  is  ordinarily  left 
straggling  through  the  turned  furrow  on 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

This  trash  must  not  be  left  partially 
uncovered  this  spring  simply  because  the 
weeds  having  an  unusual  growth  will  be 
pulled  out  by  the  harrow  teeth  and  scat- 
tered over  the  top  of  the  ground.  Some 
device  for  getting  the  weed  seeds  on  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  must  be  used.  The 
jointer  is  the  most  successful  of  any 
device  thus  far  known  for  doing  this 
work.  There  are  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  jointer  is  not  known,  but  its 
merits  should  be  carefully  considered 
when  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  put  the 
trash  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
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Budding  and    Crafting   Fruit  Trees 

SUBSCRIBER  W.  J.,  an  Illinois  reader 
of  Kansas  Farmer,  asks  for  instruc- 
tions on  the  budding  and  grafting  of 
small  trees. 

Budding  is  usually  used  in  the  propa- 
gating of  the  stone  fruits,  such  as  the 
peach,  cherry,  and  plum.  The  seedlings 
^rown  and  used  for  the  stocks  must  be 
in  active  growth  when  the  budding  is 
done.  The  bark  must  peel  readily,  leav- 
ing the  active  inner  cells  of  the  cambium 
layer  upon  the  young  woody  growth. 
The  bud  which  is  to  produce  the  new 
plant  of  the  desired  variety,  must  come 
in  contact  with  this  layer  of  active  cells. 
In  preparing  the  stock  for  the  bud,  two 
cuts  are  made  through  the  bark  in  the 
form  of  a  "T."  The  bark  is  then  raised, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  inner 
layer.  The  bud  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  "bud  stick"  with  a  sharp,  thin- 
bladed  knife,  is  slipped  in  under  the 
opened  bark  of  the  stock.  It  is  held  in 
place  by  wrapping  it  with  cord  or  nar- 


row strips  of  cotton  cloth.  These  must 
be  cut  a  week  or  two  after  the  work  is 
done.  The  illustration  shows  the  method 
of  doing  this  work. 

In  budding  peaches,  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  using  any  fruit  buds 
for  propagation.  The  fruit  buds  of 
peaches  are  found  on  the  new  growth. 

Grafting  is  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed in  propagating  apple  trees.  The 
whip  graft,  such  as  is  used  in  the  nurser- 
ies, must  be  made  in  the  winter  time. 
The  only  method  of  grafting  that  is 
practical  as  the  growftg  season  begins,  is 
cleft  grafting.  This  is  used  in  top  work- 
ing trees  of  some  size  where  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  a  new  variety  using  the 
established  tree  as  the  stock.  In  cleft 
grafting  the  limb  of  the  tree  is  sawed  off 
and  then  split  by  the  use  of  a  heavy 


METHOD  OF  BUDDING  "d"  BIT),  "e" 

BXJD  IN  PLACE,  "F"  PBOPERLY  TIED 
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knife  or  a  knife  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
twig  of  the  variety  desired  is  brought  to 
a  "wedge  shape  at  the  lower  end  and  is 
inserted  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock  tree.  It 
must  be  so  placed  that  the  cambium 
layer  of  the  twig  or  scion  comes  in  close 
contact  with  the  similar  layer  in  the 
stock. 

The  split  in  the  stock  must  be  pro- 
tected by  covering  it  with  grafting  wax. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  used  prepara- 
tions is  that  composed  of  rosin  four 
parts,  by  weight,  beeswax  two  parts,  and 
tallow  one  part.  These  are  melted 
together,  and  when  melted  poured  into 
water  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hard  enough 
to  handle  it  is  worked  over  until  it  be- 
comes tough  and  light  yellow  in  color. 
The  hands  must  be  greased  when  hand- 
ling this  wax.  Some  of  this  wax  should 
be  so  placed  on  the  graft  as  to  keep  all 
moisture  out  and  prevent  the  germs  of 
decay  from  getting  a  start. 


Write  for  the  different  seed  catalogs 
even  though  you  will  order  few  or  no 
seeds  this  season.  There  is  something 
of  interest  and  value  in  each  catalog  and 
the  dealers  are  glad  to  send  them  to 
you. 


It  is  well  to  close  down  the  hotbed 
sash  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  all 
the  heat  possible  may  be  retained  for 
the  night.  If  mats  are  used,  they  should 
go  on  early. 


The  After-C  ost 


WHEN   you   buy   an  auto- 
bile,  you  expect  to  use  it  not 
only  this  year  and  next  year, 
but  for  four  or  five,  or  six 
years,  or  even  longer.    So,  while  the 
first  cost  is  always  important,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  after-cost. 

You  want  a  car  that  can  be  operated 
economically.  You  want  a  car  that  will 
give  you  the  greatest  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  and  oil.  You  want  a 
car  that  is  properly  balanced  and  light 
in  weight  so  that  you  will  get  high  tire 
mileage. 

This  question  of  operating  expense  is 
one  that  some  people  overlook  but  it  is 
the  operating  expense  that  makes  a  car 
either  a  good  investment,  a  health  and 
pleasure  giving  investment — or  a  bur- 
densome annoyance  and  financial  drag. 

The  World's  Motor  Non-Stop  Mile- 
age Record,  established  last  January  by 
a  Maxwell  stock  touring  car,  offers 
some  interesting  facts.  Not  claims  or 
beliefs  or  opinions,  but  facts — facts 
that  are  supported  and  vouched  for  by 
The  American  Automobile  Association, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  automobile 
industry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  breaking 
Maxwell  car  ran  over  town  and  country 
roads  for  44  consecutive  days  and 
nights,  averaging  more  than  500  miles 
per  day.  During  this  time — 1,056 
hours — the  engine  never  stopped  and 


the  car  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
take  on  gasoline,  oil,  water  and  a  fresh 
driver.  The  ability  of  any  car  to  run 
22,000  miles  in  44  days  without  stop- 
ping the  engine  is  conclusive  proof  of  its 
genuine  merit  and  quality  throughout. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  did  the 
Maxwell  prove  its  sturdiness,  its  won- 
derful endurance  powers,  but  it  estab- 
lished an  average  gasoline  consumption 
of  nearly  22  miles  to  the  gallon.  This 
is  truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  primarily  a  Motor  Non- 
Stop  Endurance  test  and  that  no  effort 
could  be  made  to  save  fuel  at  the  risk 
of  stopping  the  engine. 

In  addition,  the  champion  Maxwell 
stock  car  used  only  one  gallon  of  oil  to 
every  400  miles  of  its  journey,  and  it 
went  the  whole  distance  of  22,000  miles 
on  two  and  one-half  sets  of  tires.  We 
have  never  heard  of  anything  that 
could  compare,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
with  these  figures,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  officially  and  indisputably 
established. 

Every  Maxwell  touring  car  turned 
out  of  our  big  Detroit  factories  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  this  car.  The  price 
of  $655.00  is  made  possible  by  intensive 
manufacturing  methods  and  the  great 
number  of  cars  we  build  during  the 
year.  If  value,  service  and  economy 
are  of  any  importance  to  you,  do  not 
fail  to  inspect  and  test  the  Maxwell 
before  making  your  selection. 





Brief  Specifications — Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch;  unit  transmissions  (speeds)  bolted  § 

to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  left-side  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread,  103"  wheelbase;  | 

30x3  Y2  tires;  weight  1,960  pounds.  Equipment — Electric  starter;  Electric  headlights  (with  | 

dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  | 

and  quick -adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double- ventilating  windshield;  speedo-  I 

meter;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  | 

complete  service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  1 

and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within  12  hours.    Prices — 2-Passen-  I 

ger  Roadster,  $635 ;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $655,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.   Three  other  body  styles.  | 
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MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Department  No.  28  lor  our  booklet  "22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping." 
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As  Easy  to  Put  Up 
As  a  Child's  Block  House 


THE 


TUNG-LOK  SILO 


Built  from  sections  or  units  of  the  wood, 
laid  horizontally.  Pieces  are  tongued  and 
grooved  by  special  machines,  and  fit  perfectly. 
When  finished,  every  section  of  the  TUNG-LOK 
SILO  is  braced  and  fitted  against  adjoining 
sections.  Requires 


No  Hoops  — 


—No  Guy  Wires 


It  is  a  tower  of  strength — wind-proof,  sun- 
proof, cold-proof  and 
_  moisture-proof, 
not  blow  down, 


way  for  it  to  loosen  or  come  apart 

Only  $OQ22 

(Freight  Allowed) 

Price  can  no  longer  prevent  any  farmer  from 
owning  a  genuine  TUNG-LOK  SILO.  TUNG- 
LOK  SILOS  are  only  $99.00  and  up,  according 
to  size,  (freight  allowed) .  No  expert  help  or 
scaffolding  required.  By  buying  a  TUNG- 
LOK  SILO  you  save  $50.00  more  in  cost  of 
construction  alone. 

Height  Can  Be  Increased  Any 

A  big  advantage  over  all  other  silos. 

You  can  build  your  TUNG-LOK  SILO  up  to  30 
or  40  feet,  and  then  later  add  units  until  any- 
desired  capacity,  is  reached.      Wa  make 
TUNG-LOK  SILOS  In  any  size  or  capacity, 
in  yellow  pine  or  fir. 

Big  Book 
FREE  2 

Write  for  "The 
Story  of  the 
World's  Best 
Silo,"  also  our 
special  proposition 
to  progressive  lar; 
mers  who  wiSIco-" 
operate  with  us. 

TUNG-LOK  S1L0 
AND  TANK  CO. 

203  Interstate  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Pictnre  shows  a  comp.eted 
silo  at  right  and  one  at  left 
in  process  of  completion.  Sim- 
plest silo  in  the  world  to  pat  up. 


IS!Q7£ S  The  first  wire  fencing  made  by  the  Keystone  SteeS 
A  Wire  Co.,  was  put  up  in  1889  at  Tremoidt,  111., 


and  stiS!  stands  in  good  condition* 


f 

0  It  takes  years  of  service 
Kg   to  prove  the  real  difference 
wSk    in  fence  values.  Many  will  stand  up 

and  resist  the  elements  for  five  years. 
|Q|   Some  for  ten  years,  a  few  for  fifteen  or  _ 
myt    twenty  years,  but  when  you  find  a  fence  with 
BR   a  record  of  TWENTY-SEVEN  years  of  satisfac- 
KaC   tory  service,  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  here  you 

have  reached  the  utmost  limit  in  fence  values.  The 
mB   lasting  qualities  of 

1  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I 

1 


have  made  it  famous  wherever  men  stop  to  measure  fence  values  by 
years  of  service  as  well  as  first  cost  per  rod.   These  are  the  things  to 
look  for  when  you  buy  fencing— if  you  don't  get  them  all  you  don't  get  full  value  no 
matter  what  price  you  pay:  GALVANIZING,  99%*  pure,  applied  evenly  and  heavily  in 
our  own  mills.  Flexible,  self -draining,  non-slip  LOCK  which  grips  both  the  stay  and 
strand  wires  tightly  at  every  joint.  Stiff,  heavy  stay  wires  that  gives  SQUARE  DEAL  a 
"back  bone  of  its  own"  requiring  fewer  fence  posts  to  support  it. 
Wavy,  elastic  strand  wires  especially  drawn  in  our  own  mills  and  tempered 
just  enough  to  be  springy  without  being  brittle.  When  sudden  heavy  strains 
come  SQUARE   DEAL  FENCE  "gives,"  but  don't  go  down.    Its  wavy 
strand  wires  like  steel  springs  instantly  bring  it  back  in  place  and  hold 
it  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round. 

FREE  to  Land  Owners  only  Kg^SS 

est  catalog,  also  a  full-size  copy  (50c  edition)  of  Ropp's  New  Calculator 
(if  you  have  not  already  sent  for  one  before.)  This  handy  book  quickly 
answers  almost  any  problem  that  arises  on  the  farm  and  contains  160  pages  of 
money,  time  and  labor  saving  ideas.   All  free.   Write  today. 

Keystone  Sieel  &  We;e  Co.,  74s!?edeu.9tr,at  Peoria, 


I 


III.  ■ 

mm 


THE  KIND  OF  CORN  TO  GROW 


THE  author  of  the  recent  bulletin 
on  "Growing  Corn  in  Kansas,"  C. 
C.  Cunningham,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  section  of  the  state, 
in  fact  the  most  valuable  data  in  the 
pamphlet  is  that  secured  through  studies 
made  on  the  farms  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  He  has  the  following  to  say 
on  the  question  of  varieties  best  adapted 
to  the  various  sections: 

"The  precipitation,  elevation  and  soil 
conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  sec- 
tions of  Kansas  that  the  varieties  of 
corn  which  grow  beat  in  one  locality  are 
frequently  very  poorly  adapted  to  others. 
In  Eastern  Kansas  the  annual  rainfall 
averages  35  inches  or  more.  In  this  area 
fairly  large  varieties  usually  produce  the 
largest  yields.  In  Western  Kansas  the 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  20  inches,  and 
the  elevation  is  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet 
above  that  of  Eastern  Kansas.  If  the 
large,  late-maturing  varieties  of  Eastern 
Kansas  are  grown  in  this  area  they  will 
invariably  be  injured  by  drouth,  hot 
winds  or  early  frosts.  They  may  pro- 
duce fodder,  but  they  will  not  produce 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  small, 
early-maturing  varieties  usually  grown 
in  Western  Kansas  are  grown  in  Eastern 
Kansas  they  will  ripen  so  early  that  they 
will  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
longer  growing  season  and  greater  sup- 
ply of  moisture,  and  will  consequently 
produce  a  low  yield  as  compared  with  the 
adapted  varieties. 

"Many  soil  areas  in  Southeastern  Kan- 
sas are  deficient  in  plant  food  and 
humus.  Earlier  and  'Smaller  varieties 
must  be  grown  than  on  fertile  lands,  as 
the  supply  of  available  plant  food  is  not 
sufficient  to  mature  the  larger,  later 
varieties.  In  any  part  of  the  state  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  earlier  and  smaller 
varieties  on  the  poorer  soils  than  on  the 
fertile  lands. 

"Because  of  these  radical  variations  in 
soil  and  climate,  the  state  may  be  divided 
into  nine  corn -growing  sections  as  shown 
in  the  map  on  this  page.  The  division 
lines  of  the  sections  have  been  arbi- 
trarily located.  The  characteristics  upon 
which  the  divisions  are  based  merge  so 
gradually  into  one  another  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  locate  exact  dividing 
lines. 

"The  soils  of  section  1  are  derived 
largely  from  glacial  drift,  and  usually 
are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  corn. 
As  a  rule  they  are  deep,  friable  clay 
loams  and  silty  clay  loams,  containing 
in  the  virgin  state  an  abundant  supply 
of  organic  matter.  The  varieties  of  corn 
most  extensively  grown  in  this  section 
are  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Boone  County 
White,  Hiawatha  Yellow  Dent,  and  Iowa 
Silvermine.  Reid's  and  Iowa  Silvermine 
are  medium  early-maturing  varieties  and 
are  best  adapted  to  the  uplands  and  the 
less  fertile  types  of  soils,  while  the -other 
two  varieties  are  larger  and  later-ma- 
turing and  are  usually  grown  on  the 
best  lands. 

"In  section  2  the  soils  are  residual  in 
character  and  are  derived  largely  from 
sandstones  and  shales.  They  are  often 
deficient  in  organic  matter  and  com- 
paratively low  in  fertility.  Practically 
all  the  soils  of  this  section  are  silt  loams, 
clay  loams,  and  clays  underlain  by  reten- 
tive subsoils  of  heavy  clay.  The  north- 
ern portion  of  this  section,  as  a  whole,  is 
better  adapted  to  corn  than  is  the  south- 
ern portion,  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  type  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

"Section  3  includes  the  'flint  hills"  and 
rough    limestone    country,    which  are 


largely  pasture  lands.  Nearly  all  the 
upland  in  this  section  is  poorly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  corn  because  of  the 
shallow  nature  of  the  soil.  The  creek 
and  river  bottoms  make  splendid  corn 
lands,  and  on  these  soils  corn  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop.  Some  of  the  more  level  and 
deeper  soils  on  the  upland  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  section  are  well  suited 
to  the  production  of  corn. 

"Pride  of  Saline,  Iowa  Silvermine  and 
Kansas  Sunflower  are  the  varieties 
adapted  to  the  uplands  and  thinner  soils 
of  sections  2  and  3,  while  Commercial 
White,  Boone  County  White  and  Hildreth 
Yellow  Dent  are  grown  on  the  bottom 
lands  and  the  more  fertile  soils.  The 
last-mentioned  variety  is  adapted  only 
for  strong  soils.  When  grown  on  good 
land  in  favorable  seasons,  however,  the 
Commercial  White  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Hildreth  as  well  as  to  the  Boone 
County  White. 

"In  the  sections  comprising  the  rest  of 
the  state,  climatic  conditions  are  the  fac- 
tors most  likely  to  govern  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  corn  crop.  For  this 
reason  the  divisions  are  based  entirely 
on  these  factors.  The  soils  of  these  sec- 
tions are  not  so  heavy  as  those  of  sec- 
tions 1,  2  and  3;  they  are  easier  to  till, 
cultivation  is  not  delayed  so  much  by 
wet  weather,  and  weeds  are  more  easily 
controlled.  These  sections  are,  however, 
more  subject  to  drouth,  and  failures  due 
to  this  cause  are  more  frequent.  Be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  latitude, 
earlier-maturing  strains  must  be  grown 
in  section  4  than  in  section  5.  Section 
5  is  more  subject  to  damage  from  hot 
winds  than  is  section  4.  Otherwise  con- 
ditions for  growing  corn  in  the  two  areas 
are  very  similar. 

"As  a  rule,  medium- sized  varieties  of 
corn,  such  af  Pride  of  Saline,  Iowa  Silver- 
mine,  Kansas  Sunflower  and  Reid's  Yel- 
low Dent,  are  best  suited  to  sections  4 
and  5.  The  Commercial  White  and  the 
Boone  County  White  do  well  on  the  bet- 
ter corn  lands.  The  former  variety  ma- 
tures too  late  to  grow  in  the  northern 
part  of  section  4.  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
and  Boone  County  White  are  not  so 
hardy  or  vigorous  as  the  other  varieties, 
and  therefore  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
growing  under  adverse  conditions.  These 
varieties  often  do  not  thrive  well  in  sec- 
tion 5  because  of  high  temperatures 
likely  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  section  6,  the  rest  of  the 
state  is  not  well  adapted  for  growing 
corn  except  on  well-watered  river  and 
creek-bottom  soils.  The  sandier  soils  are 
better  corn  lands  than  the  heavier  types, 
especially  those  which  are  underlain  with 
subsoils  containing  more  or  less  clay. 

Sections  6  and  7,  and  also  sections  8 
and  0,  are  very  similar  to  each  other  as 
regards  soil  conditions  and  precipitation. 
The  two  northern  sections,  however,  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
corn  than  the  two  southern  sections,  in 
that  they  are  not  so  subject  to  hot  winds 
and  high  temperatures.  The  varieties  of 
corn  adapted  to  sections  8  and  9  must 
necessarily  be  hardy,  small -growing  and 
early-maturing,  because  of  the  short  sea- 
son and  the  light  annual  precipitation. 
Adapted  strains  of  Iowa  Silvermine, 
Pride  of  Saline  and  Kansas  Sunflower 
are  suitable  for  growing  on  the  better 
soils  in  sections  6  and  7,  while  Freed's 
White  Dent  and  other  acclimated  varie- 
ties are  best  for  the  uplands.  For  grow- 
ing in  sections  8  and  0,  acclimated  varie- 
ties, such  as  Freed's  White  Dent,  Sherrod 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Powerful — Simple — Safe 

For  all  kinds  of  lifting.  A  twelve  year 
old  boy  can  easily  hoist  heavy  loads. 
And  the  load  holds  in  any  position.  It 
is  completely  controlled  by  means  of 
the  hand  chain.  Unaffected  by  weather 
it  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 

You  will  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  a 
Yale  Chain  Hoist;  during  slaughtering 
for  slinging  beeves  or  hogs ;  lifting 
sick  or  injured  animals;  for  handling 
cylinders  and  pipe  out  of  wells.  Put 
your  hoisting  problems  up  to  us.  Ask 
for  a  catalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street      •      •      New  York 


Save  DISCING.  HARROWING  ROLLING. 

Do  all  this  work  while  you  plow.   Hitch  a 
Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  behind  your  plow — disc, 
level,  harrow  and  pulverize  as  yon  go.  Saveextra  teams 
right  daring  the  has  y  season.   Prod  uces  a  moist  seed  bed 
that  germinates  qnickly—  no  clods  or  dry  dirt  to  hold  back 
your  crops — no  mis  sisg  hills.   Fits  any  plow,  satisfac- 
tion absolutely  guaranteed.    Works  in  all  kinds  of 
Boil — light  draft,  no  extra  horses  required. 
The  "Kramer"  does  more  work  than  discing  andhar- 
rowing  the  old  way.    Big  FREE  Illustrated  Folder. 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIRE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 

WANTED  MEN! 

6^75  TO* 300 
MONTHL 

Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers:,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$SO  Course  FfcSE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  MoBtcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $50 

Course  m  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.  Write  today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
and  $50  Frao  Scholarship  Certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

^araeat  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 
1095  locust  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FARM  LOANS 


Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  high-grade  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  improved  farms. 
WRITE  US.    CALL  AND  SEE  OS. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $2,000,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Promol  Inspections.  UwRattt.  Prompt  Settlements. 


White  Dent,  Colorado  Yellow  Dent  and 
adapted  strains  of  Iowa  Silvermine  and 
Pride  of  Saline,  are  recommended. 

"In  sections  C  to  9,  inclusive,  corn  is 
often  a  total  failure,  and,  as  a  result, 
seed  of  old,  adapted  varieties  is  fre- 
quently lost.  In  good  seasons  sufficient 
seed  for  at  least  two  years'  planting 
should  be  saved.  Corn  of  good  quality, 
properly  stored,  will  make  good  seed 
after  two  years,  and  often  three-year- 
old  adapted  corn  will  give  better  results 
than  new  seed  that  is  not  acclimated  to 
Western  Kansas  conditions. 

"Where  a  variety  of  corn  is  recom- 
mended for  two  or  more  sections,  strians 
adapted  to  the  respective  sections  should 
be  grown.  Iowa  Silvermine  corn  grown 
on  the  fertile  glacial  soils  of  section  1 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  any  other  sec- 
tion as  is  an  acclimated  strain  of  that 
variety. 

"In  every  locality  of  the  state  there 
may  be  local  strains  or  varieties  of  corn 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  respect- 
ive localities  as  a  result  of  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  seed  for  a  period  of  many 
years.  As  a  rule,  these  local  varieties 
are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the 
places  where  they  were  developed." 


Early  Garden  Work. 

The  forehanded  gardener  will  find  it 
desirable  to  do  much  indoor  garden  work 
even  while  winter  seems  still  with  us. 
The  early  tomato,  cabbage,  celery  and 
even  lettuce  plants  may  be  started  in- 
doors. George  O.  Green,  horticulturist 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  says  that  the  lettuce  plants 
grown  indoors  may  be  easily  trans- 
planted and  are  much  more  hardy  than 
some  of  the  plants  we  think  have  to  be 
transplanted  several  times  before  they 
finally  go  into  the  garden.  Some  early 
lettuce  is  a  most  acceptable  addition  to 
the  diet  in  the  early  spring.  The  plants 
may  be  easily  started  in  a  living  room 
where  a  hard  coal  heater  is  kept  burning 
or  in  the  basement  of  a  furnace  heated 
house.  An  incubator  may  be  used  with 
success  to  supply  the  necessary  heat. 

Cigar  boxes  can  be  used  for  starting 
young  plants  in  a  small  space.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  box  should  be  covered  with 
small  pebbles  or  broken  pottery  for 
drainage.  It  should  then  be  filled  with 
sand  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  top. 
After  pressing  this  down  smoothly  some; 
V  shaped  furrows  a  half  inch  deep  and  a 
couple  of  inches  apart  may  be  made  by 
pressing  a  corner  of  a  small  square  stick 
down  into  the  sand.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thickly  in  these  furrows  and  sand 
sifted  over  the  top  until  the  furrows  are 
level.  After  springling  the  sand  with 
water  it  should  be  pressed  flat  with  a 
small  board  and  the  bot  set  in  a  warm 
place  where  the  temperature  will  be 
about  70  or  80  degrees.  It  should  be 
carefully  watered.  The  plants  should  be 
up  and  showing  their  first  leaves  and  a 
few  short  lateral  roots  in  five  or  six 
days.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted to  larger  wooden  flats  10x1 4x12 A 
inches.  These  should  have  the  bottoms 
covered  by  pebbles  or  broken  pottery  as 
in  the  small  germination  flat.  They 
should  then  be  filled  with  good,  rich 
earth  pressing  it  down  smoothly  on  top. 
The  small  plants  may  be  dug  out  of  the 
germination  flats  by  the  use  of  a  knife 
or  the  contents,  after  giving  the  box  a 
jar  on  a  bench  or  post,  may  be  pitched 
out  of  the  flat  by  a  slight  toss,  leaving 
the  sand  on  the  bench  with  the  plants  on 
top.  In  setting  the  plants  in  the  larger 
flat  Mr.  Green  suggests  the  use  of  a  lead 
pencil  in  making  the  holes,  placing  them 
three  inches  apart  each  way.  The  dirt 
should  be  pressed  firmly  around  each 
plant  as  it  is  pressed  in  the  hole.  They 
should  then  be  watered  and  left  in  the 
shade  a  couple  of  days  until  the  roots 
have  become  established.  They  should 
then  be  transferred  to  a  sunny  window 
and  allowed  to  grow  until  it  is  warm 
enough  to  transplant  them  to  the  outside, 
garden  or  the  cold  frame. 

Mr.  Green  says  one  cigar  box  flat 
handled  in  the  way  suggested  will 
germinate  enough  seedlings  to  fill  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  flats.  Several  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  may  be  started  in  one 
flat  and  enough  plants  produced  to  fur- 
nish more  than  enough  for  the  ordinary 
farm  garden. 


When  in  the  market  for  seed,  examine 
carefully  that  offered  and  reject  any 
that  contains  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  seed 
will  grow  by  looking  at  it,  and  difficult 
or  impossible  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
there  are  no  objectionable  seeds  present, 
it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  have  all  seed 
tested  for  purity  and  germination.  The 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  at  Manhat- 
tan will  do  this  work  and  promptly  re- 
port the  results. 


Good  plants  to  use  on  poor  soil  are 
nasturtiums,  zinnias,  petunias,  poppies, 
candytuft,  and  portclaca. 
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Curtis  Bookcase 
and  Mantel 


Doors 
Windows 
Window  <&  Door 

Frames 
Storm  Doors  & 

Windows 
Screen  Doors  & 

Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sideboards 
Colonnades 
Bookcases 
Mantels 
Window  Seats 
Wall  Panels 
Ceiling  Beams 
Mouldings 
Porch  Columns 
Porch  Rail 
Porch  Balusters 
Everything  in 

Woodwork 


You  can't  be  too  care- 
ful about  your  plan — 
and  woodwork. 

The  convenience  of  your  home 
depends  on  your  plan.  The  cream 
of  our  50  years'  experience  with 
many  thousands  of  homes,  is  put 
into  three  Home-Books:  "Better 
Built  Homes,"  $800  to  $3,000; 
"Homelike  Homes,"  $3,000  up; 
and  "Attractive  Bungalows." 

You  can  get  any  one  of  these 
Home-Books,  Free.  They  give 
exterior  views  and  floor  plans. 
Pictures  show  also  how  the  in- 
teriors look  when  finished  with 

CI  a  6  6 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 

There  are  many  features  about  Curtis 
Woodwork  that  make  possible  better 
built  homes  and  more  pleasant  build- 
ing. Your  contractor  and  lumber  dealer 
are  sure  of  "On-Time"  Delivery.  They 
and  you  are  sure  of  quality — every  piece 
of  Curtis  Woodwork  is  stamped  with 
our  trademark  only  when  it  has  passed 
our  inspectors. 

Your  lumber  dealer  can  show  you  in 
our  big  catalog  many  illustrations  of 
Curtis  Built-in  Furniture  that  saves 
space  and  makes  life  easier.    See  him. 

But  now — today — send  for  the 
Curtis  Home-Book  you  want. 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES 
Service  Bureau, 

1300-1400      S.  Second  Street 
CLINTON,  IOWA 

Manufacturing  and  distributing  plants  at 

Clinton,  Iowa  Wausau,  Wis. 

Minneapolis  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa       Oklahoma  City 
Chicago  Detroit 
Eastern  Offices  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee 
Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users 

"We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are" 


■flame, 


A  Book  of 
House  Plans 

FREE 

Clip  the 
Coupon 


THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  Service  Bureau 
1300-1400    S.  Second  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me.. 

Name  

R.F.D  Town.  _ 

State  


Increases  Value  of  Horses 
and  Mules  to  Clip 

When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and 
dirt  is  removed  they  get  more  good  from  their  feed, 
are  healthier  amd  work  better.  They  are  more  easily 
kept  clean  and  their  improved  appearance  greatly 
adds  to  their  selling  price.  Italsopaystoelip  the 
flanks  and  udders  of  your  cows— you  get  clean 
milk.  Clip  them  with  the  famous 

Stewart  Bearing  Machine 


It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays  sharp 
longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  cot  from  solid 
Bteel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  ran  in 
oil;  little  friction,  little  wear.  Has  six  feet  of  new 
style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  the  cele- 
brated Stewart  single  tension  clipping  head, 
highest  grade.  Price  complete,  only  $7.50. 


Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O,  D.  for  balance.  Money  and 
transportation  costs  back  if  not  satisfied. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

C6l3N.LaSalleSt.  Chicago,  ilu 


ECONOMY- 


Before  vou  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
2S-!nch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 
12>£c.  per  rod     Many  other  styles 
and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
6857  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILL. 


Q\»/Oot  Pln\/or>  Seed,  special  scarifyed.  hulled 
OWCCl  l/IUVCl  and  unhulled.  Circular  and  price 
on  request.  JOHN  A.  SHEEHAN.  R.  4.  Falmouth.  Ky. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Everbearing;  at  S1.50  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Asparagus  at  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Large 
stock.     Try  us. 

THE  ALLEGAN  PLANT  CO.,  Allegan,  Mich. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


March  4,  1916 


SPREAD  NOW! 


SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

10,000  GALLOWAY 

NO.  8  SPREADERS 


This  extra  offer  is  made 

with  the  idea  of 
ting  fen  or  more  Gallo- 
way Spreaders  in  ei 
*  ery  township  in  tht 
■fciext  few  weeks.  One  Galloway 
;^o.  8  Spreader  always  sells 
^;'-nm  one  to  a  dozen  more  in 
III?  ho  same  community.  That's 
Kssv.-hy  I  make  this  new  special 
^  offerto  distribute!  OOOO  ad- 
0  vertlalng  spreaders  quickly 
rss  I  nnif  I  Our  new  250  page 
§|  LUUfVi  catalog.  Tells 
|H  you  all  about  the  special 
r_~  patented  features  on  the 
fB  famous  Galloway  Manure  Spreader;  how  to  make  ', 
~  a  spreader  pay  for  itself  in  six  months'  time;  I 
§S*  ^hows  why  3  exclusive  Galloway  patented  fea-  . 
O  tares  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  worth  $50 1 
^  more  than  any  other  spreader,  but  cost  nothing  I 
'  extra  on  the  Galloway;  also  shows  full  line  of  ' 
H  other  Galloway  Implements  and  merchandise,  j 

§NEW  SELLING  PLANS 

Cash  or  time — one  year  to  pay — Installment] 
am  plan— nolo  settlement— half  cash  half  note—1 
sV  bank  deposit  or  oash,  at  prices  eo  low  you  can- 1 
-™  not  etfoni  to  do  without  a  manure  spreader* 
H  now.  We  sell  direct  at  less  than  wholesale  I 
HI  from  factory  to  farm  at  the  actual  cost  of  ma- 1 
terial,  actual  oost  of  labor  and  only  one  small! 
jfj|  profit  based  on  tremendous  output. 

All  Steel  BeaterJ 
land  V-Rake 


P 3  GREAT  INVENTIONS^ 


[They  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  in  a  class  by  j 
itself,  are: 

1.    Invincible  Roll  or  Feed  worth  S25  on  any  1 

Bother  spreader.    Exclusive  on  the  Galloway,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra.   One  of  the  eecrets  of  I 
rw*  our  light  draft. 

r|3  2.  Patented  Automatlo  Stop,  Uniform  Clean-  j 
r||  Out  Push-Soard  worth  $10  on  any  spreader.  Costa  j 
i  ,  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway.  I 
stft    3.    New   Steel   Everlasting  Beafer  with    V-  a 

Raka  which  givea  wide  spreading  and  tears  the  * 
ftSS  manure  into  shreds  for  uniform  available  plant-  * 
|§|i  food.    This  exclusive  feature  elone  worth  $16. 5 

Costs  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway. 
_>    Many  other  special  1  91 Q  features:  low  down; 
0  double  chain  drive;  cut-under  front  wheels;  ctaan-  I 

nel  steel  frame,  trussed  like  e  steel  bridge;  steel  . 
IHl  tongue;  endless  force  feed  apron;  top  of  box  only  f 
k|I  42  in.  high;  front  wheels  under  the  box,  and  other  I 

special  features  make  it  easy  for  two  average  « 
tjBt  horses  to  handle.  a 

•spreader  prices  lower 

Get  in  on  this  special  distribution  advertising  I 
S|x  offer  from  now  until  seeding  time. 
_  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  if  the  Galloway 
■j  spreader  has  not  paid  for  Itself,  if  you  have  i 
~  hauled  out  100  loads  of  manure  or  more,  and  it 
|!|S  has  not  proven  everything  I  say  for  it,  I  agree  f 
|S||  to  take  It  back,  pay  freight  both  ways  and  re-  f 
fg^  *ur-n  your  money,  no  matter  on  which  plan  you  • 
Am^  buy.   Could  I  make  this  offer  if  I  was  not  sura  , 
SVof  "17  ground?  Every  sale  backed  by  a  825,000  I 

bank  bond — an    additional   guarantee  to  you!  g 
fill  Galloway  spreaders  have  passed  a  field  test  in  I 
|||!  every  state  and  almost  every  county. 
|w  Ask  for  this  new  260-page  book  and  special 

• proposition  today.  . 
Spreaders  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas  City.  ' 
««a  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  I 
HI  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box         Waterloo,  Iowa  f 

p§|    Manure  Spreader  Manufacturing  Specialists  I 


MAKE  BIG  CROPS! 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


ca  Engines 


Gasoline,  Kerosene  &Gas 


Prove  Their  Quality 

Write  us,  giving  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  a 

high-grade  Meco  Engine  for  trial,  and 
send  you  our  Engine  Catalog  to  select 
the  kind  of  engine  you  want. 


COSTS  YOU  LESS 

2  H-P,  $35.10;  3  H-P,  $52  65;  *H-P.$70.20: 
6  H-P,  $100:  8  H-P,  $140.40;  12  H-P.  $210.90. 
Built  for  hard,  heavy  work,  compact, 
easy  to  run;  few  parts,  and  save  their 
Coat  in  fuel  first  year. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Don't  pay  more  than  our  prices  for  any 
\  high-grade  engine  until  you  have  tried 
i  the  Meco.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

Manufacturers  Engine  Company  • 

l'J8i  Crystal  Avenue,    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


RAISE  CALVES  AT  HALF  COST 

Tou  can  raise  calves  at  half  cost 
by  using  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal 
as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 
This  is  guaranteed  perfect  milk 
substitute,  and  costs  less  than 
other  calf  meals  where  freight 
rates  are  so  high.  Fifty  pounds, 
$1.75;  100  pounds.  $3.25;  500 
pounds.  $15.00.  Free  directions. 
BROOKS  WHOLESALE  CO. 
Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


BANKER  AND  DAIRY  CLUB 


THE  banker  who  looks  over  the 
counter  to  see  whether  his  cus- 
tomer asking  for  a  loan,  has  any 
milk  on  his  boots,  is  applying  a  test 
based  on  good  common  sense.  The  banks 
are  in  a  position  to  know  what  kind  of 
farming  is  safe  farming.  They  know 
that  the  man  milking  cows  has  a  check 
to  cash  each  month.  When  a  farmer 
must  let  a  bill  of  $1,400  or  $1,500  accu- 
mulate at  the  stores  while  he  is  growing 
and  harvesting  a  crop,  there  is  just  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  he  owes  money.  The  banks  con- 
sider a  man  following  diversified  farm- 
ing— milking  as  many  cows  as  hia  fam- 
ily can  handle,  keeping  a  big  flock  of 
hens,  a  few  pigs,  and  doing  at  least  a 
part  of  his  farm  work  with  good  mares — 
a  much  safer  risk,  than  the  one  trying 
to  get  rich  by  growing  wheat  or  corn 
or  following  any  other  single  line  of 
farming  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  ap> 
peals  to  bankers  because  it  is  so  directly 
in  line  with  all  their  experience  in  mak- 
ing loans.  They  see  in  it  a  chance  to 
be  of  some  service  in  helping  to  demon- 
strate what  the  milking  of  cows  can  do 
toward  developing  a  prosperous  type  of 
farming.  It  is  by  no  means  a  selfish  in- 
terest. They  are  interested  in  seeing 
their  patrons  successful  and  indirectly 
that  will  help  the  business  of  the  bank. 
It  is  apparent  to  all  that  there  can  be 
no  real  progress  in  a  community  if  any 
one  interest  is  advancing  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  into  the 
dairy  business  right,  and  that  is  to  grow 
into  it.  The  purchasing  of  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows  does  not  by  any  means  set  a 
man  up  in  profitable  dairying.  When 
you  set  about  to  establish  a  dairy  farm, 
you  are  establishing  a  factory — an  en- 
terprise— just  as  a  man  engages  in  the 
manufacturing  business.  The  highest 
degree  of  profitableness  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  gradual  development  and  cannot 
be  reached  in  a  single  year. 

The  editor  of  Kansas  Farmer  had 
some  experience  in  the  milking  of  cows 
that  is  most  suggestive  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  becoming  members  of  our 
dairy  club.  He  made  his  start  in  dairy- 
ing at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  neces- 
sary to  milk  cows  in  order  to  have  any 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life.  We  made  our  start  by  milking 
such  cows  as  we  had,  and  soon  began  to 
have  some  ready  money.  Our  first  intro- 
duction to  cattle  of  dairy  breeding  came 
through  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of 
grade  Holstein  heifers.  They  were  pur- 
chased at  a  dispersion  sale  made  by  an 
uncle  and  were  bought  more  to  help  the 
sale  along  than  with  the  idea  of  getting 
anything  especially  valuable  in  the  dairy 
line.  These  heifers  were  carrying  calves 
and  freshened  in  the  fall.  That  winter 
they  gave  more  milk  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  cows  we  were  milking.  That 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  dairy 
breeding.  These  heifers  were  real  edu- 
cators and  we  saw  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  a  herd  of  such  cows.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  hope  to  build  up  such  a  herd 
without  a  high-class  pure-bred  sire.  We 
finally  bought  one  for  $250,  which  was 
considered  an  unheard-of  price  for  a  bull 
at  that  time.  That  $250  looked  bigger 
to  us  than  $2,500  did  ten  years  later. 
But  we  got  the  bull,  if  we  did  have  to 
sell  a  bunch  of  the  common  cows  to  pay 
for  him.  The  man  from  whom  we  bought 
this  bull  showed  us  a  four-year-old  cow 
— a  pure-bred — and  offered  her  for  $100. 
The  price  put  on  this  cow  was  another 
big  jolt,  but  with  the  educative  influence 
of  those  two  grade  heifers  fresh  in  our 


minds,  we  mustered  up  our  nerve  and 
bought  the  cow.  She  was  almost  dry  at 
the  time,  but  soon  freshened,  and  how 
she  did  roll  out  the  milk! 

It  turned  out  that  we  were  most  for- 
tunate in  our  selection  of  foundation 
stock.  The  bull  was  easily  worth  $1,000 
to  any  man  with  a  herd  of  ten  or  fifteen 
cows.  He  put  our  herd  on  the  map.  We 
kept  him  as  long  as  we  could  use  him. 
In  eleven  years'  time,  from  this  begin- 
ning, we  developed  a  herd  of  twenty-five 
cows  averaging  14,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
Tear,  with  an  average  butter-fat  produc- 
tion of  315  pounds.  Only  a  few  of  the 
cows  were  registered,  but  when  we  dis- 
persed the  herd  they  sold  all  the  way 
from  $75  to  $500  apiece.  Heifer  calves 
six  months  old  brought  high  prices  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  their 
mothers. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  in  the 
money-making  possibilities  of  good  cows 
is  being  made  by  the  Dickinson  County 
Cow  Testing  Association.  This  associa- 
tion was  organized  three  years  ago.  As 
a  result  of  the  first  year's  work  the 
value  of  good  cows  was  most  strikingly 
demonstrated.  While  some  herds  were 
better  than  others,  there  were  good 
profitable  cows  in  all  the  herds,  and  even 
the  best  of  them  had  some  poor  ones. 
The  records  of  the  ten  best  cows  in  these 
herds  are  given  in  a  table  on  this  page. 
There  was  no  guess  work  about  these 
figures.  They  represent  exactly  what  the 
cows  were  doing.  The  average  value  of 
the  butter  fat  for  the  year  was  28  cents 
a  pound,  and  40  cents  a  hundred  was 
allowed  for  the  skim  milk  fed  to  calves 
and  pigs.  With  one  exception,  these 
ten  cows  were  of  dairy  breeding.  They 
produced  six  times  the  average  profit  of 
the  ten  poorest  cows. 

There  will  be  boys  or  girls  started  in 
the  dairy  business  by  the  banks  through 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  who  will 
perhaps  develop  even  better  herds  than 
that  of  the  editor  or  those  owned  by 
members  of  this  Dickinson  County  Cow 
Testing  Association.  These  results  are 
by  no  means  extraordinary.  A  single 
cow  or  heifer  carefully  selected  might 
easily  become  the  foundation  af  a  better 
herd  than  we  dispersed.  The  bank  mak- 
ing such  a  thing  possible  is  a  public  bene- 
factor. In  the  near  future  we  will  pub- 
lish a  list  of  those  co-operating  in  this 
movement  to  encourage  a  greater  inter- 
est in  dairy  farming  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  great  value  coming  from  interest- 
ing young  people  in  things  that  have  to 
do  with  good  farming,  is  recognized  by 
our  agricultural  college  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  promotion  of  clubs  of  vari- 
ous kinds  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  extension  division. 
Twelve  different  kinds  of  clubs  are  being 
conducted-  by  Otis  E.  Hall,  the  state 
leader.  He  and  others  interested  in  the 
work  have  been  quick  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  dairy  cow  club  and  have  fur- 
nished valuable  suggestions  in  formulat- 
ing the  plans  for  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Cow  Club.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  agricultural  college  is  co-operat- 
ing in  this  manner  in  this  movement,  as 
it  is  always  willing  to  do  in  any  cause 
that  has  for  its  purpose  the  advancement 
of  our  agricultural  interests. 


Give  your  heifers  every  opportunity  to 
develop  sufficient  size  and  a  sturdy 
frame  before  they  freshen  for  the  first 
time. 


Carelessness  in  the  selection  of  sires 
will  quickly  ruin  a  herd  of  good  cows. 


R 


e  c  o  r 


ci    Of    Ten   Good  Cows 


Months 

Milked  Milk 

Eleven  13,698 

Twelve   8,094 

Eleven  10,258 

Eleven   7,229 

Ten   8,191 

Eleven   7.290 

Nine   8,042 

Eleven   7.926 

Ten  6,573 

Ten  6,973 

Average  8,427 


Fat 
546.30 
448.51 
385.83 
384.27 
377.42 
376.24 
374.62 
372.37 
367.76 
364.88 


Value  of 
Products 
$201.12 
152.58 
144.44 
131.90 
133.92 
130.00 
131.77 
131.50 
124.86 
125.70 


Cost 
of  Feed 
$55.91 
49.00 
50.35 
48.49 
26.16 
49.89 
37.42 
37.17 
41.30 
47.77 


Profit 
$145.21 
103.58 
94.09 
83.41 
107.76 
80.11 
94.35 
94.33 
83.56 
77.93 


393.42       $140.77       $43.35       $  96.43 


Its  a  Snap 

With  r 

Louden 

Litter 
arrier 

Barn  cleaning  is  fun  for 
the  boy  when  a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  is  used.  It  is  no  longer 
slow,   laborious,  disagreeable 
and  wasteful. 

Louden  Carriers  are  strong, 
light-running,  safe,  trouble- 
proof.  The  hoisting  gear  is 
the  least  complicated  and 
most  powerful — has  no 
dangerous  hit-or-miss 
ratchets  or  brakes. 

The  Emancipator  Carrier 

On  a  Louden  Track 

Carries  a  Ton  Safely 

A  10  or  12-year-old  boy  can  operate  it. 
Every  pound  of  pull  on  the  chaiu  lifts  40 
pounds  in  the  box.  Has  roller-bearing 
trolleys;  runs  smoothly  around  curves  and 
over  switches. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  built  in  four 
styles,  suitable  for  any  type  or  size  of  barn, 
and  at  a  wide  range  of  prices.  We  can  fit 
up  your  barn  at  small  cost  with  a  system 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  big  illustrated 
catalog — it's  free. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Barn 
Equipment  Includes: 

Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.    Hay  Tools. 
Barn  and  Garage  Door   Horse  Barn  Fittings. 

Hangers. 
Stalls  and  Stanchions. 
Steel  Pens. 


Cupolas  and  Ventilators. 
'Everything  for  the 
Barn." 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

{Established  mT\ 
1 503  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Faetory-to-User  Plan 

Too.  can't  duplicate  this  baggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  o£  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 

60  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  It's  no  risk  for  us,  as  our  43  years 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  the  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  farmer.  We 
make  Buggies  in  such  large  numbers  that 
material  and  labor  cost  as  less.  We  cat  oat  all 
the  middlemen  and  save  yon  their  profits 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  Illustrates 

and  describes  In  detail  our 

175  Styles  of  Buggies 

It  also  shows  the  high  Quality  and  low  \ 
we  offer  In  our 

65  Styles  of  Harness 

Telia  bow,  by  shipping  direct  to  yon.  we  save  the  amenta' 
and  deal  ere'  profits  and  are  able  to  make  you  such  very 
low  prices.   Remember  It*  tree.   Better  write  us  today. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

709  BnrdsLy  Aw».,  ELKHART,  IND. 


prices 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAxccvn. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEES 


JBLvJ^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  runnin*.  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  beayy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridgc.  V •  Y- 


Potato 
Planter 

For  Large  or  Small  Grower*,  1  or  2  rows 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  (if  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de* 
pendable.  Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  Is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  is  dropped  in  plain 
sight  of  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleable 
iron,  assuring  long  Lite  and  few  repairs. 

Send  for  Catalog 
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Precipitation  Has  Not  Increased 


THE  theory  that  climate  is  changed 
and  precipitation  increased  by  the 
settlement  of  a  country,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  soil,  cultivation  of 
fields,  planting  of  trees,  the  retention  of 
water  in  lakes,  ponds  and  irrigation 
ditches,  would  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
Unquestionably  vastly  more  rainfall  is 
caught  and  retained  in  the  soil  and  other- 
wise in  a  settled  and  cultivated  region 
than  in  the  same  region  prior  to  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  prairie  country.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  this  water  must  return  to  vapor 
from  through  evaporation  and  the  trans- 
piration of  growing  vegetation,  and  a 
lesser  part  return  to  the  sea  immediately 
and  directly  through  streams,  than  was 
the  case  when  the  country  was  in  its 
virgin  state.  And  since  rainfall  can  only 
occur  through  the  condensation  of  water 
vapor,  it  would  seem  that  this  added 
vapor  should,  by  re-condensation,  add  to 
the  annual  precipitation. 

But,  like  many  other  apparently  rea- 
sonable theories,  this  one  does  not  work 
out  in  practice. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  publi- 
cation of  partial  proof  to  the  contrary, 
this  theory  is  quite  well  grounded  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people.  It  has 
been  used  as  an  inducement  for  the  set- 
tlement of  new  sections  in  the  semi-arid 
belt.  Real  estate  men  have  not  neglected 
this  asset  to  their  advertising  folders, 
and  numerous  claims  have  been  made, 
usually  accompanied  by  figures  either 
false  or  not  representative,  that  certain 
regions  have  actually  experienced  a 
marked  increase  in  rainfall  through  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  In  addition,  as- 
sertions are  frequently  made  that  the 
winds  have  lessened,  and  the  climate  gen- 
erally undergone  a  change. 

These  beliefs  and  theories  have  found 


run  back  seventy-four  years.  The  figures 
for  the  last  complete  ten-year  period  are 
slightly  less  than  for  the  first. 

Six  stations  have  records  covering  six 
complete  periods,  or  sixty  years.  The 
combined  average  for  last  three  of  these 
periods,  is  .38  of  an  inch  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  three  periods — an  in- 
considerable difference — but  the  last 
period  shows  a  less  average  than  the 
first,  by  1.01  inches. 

Fifteen  stations  have  complete  records 
for  forty  years,  or  four  periods.  The 
average  precipitation  for  the  first  twenty 
years  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
last  twenty;  to  be  exact,  it  was  .255  of 
an  inch  more. 

Not  only  does  the  general  or  combined 
average  fail  to  show  any  substantial  in- 
crease or  decrease,  but  no  single  station 
can  be  selected  which  does  show  such 
change. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  accuracy  of  the  weather  depart- 
ment's figures  will  probably  not  be  ques- 
tioned. They  are  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  a  few  interpolations  from 
near-by  points  have  been  made,  where 
exact  figures  for  a  month  at  a  station 
were  missing.  But  these  instances  are 
few,  and  cannot  inject  appreciable  error 
into  the  calculations.  It  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  that  the  settlement  and  culti- 
vation of  the  great  plains  region  has  so 
far  not  affected  the  precipitation  either 
way.  The  Great  American  Desert  clearly 
had  substantially  the  same  average  rain- 
fall and  climate  when  it  was  named  as 
it  has  now. 

But  the  facts  should  not  be  discourag- 
ing. It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Western  plains  and  con- 
querers  of  the  desert  that  they  accom- 
plished their  task  without  climate  and 
conditions  being  changed  than  otherwise. 


Rainfall  records  of  eighteen  representative  stations  between  the  Mississippi 

River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  showing  the  average  annual  precipitation  in  ten- 
year  periods: 

1841       1851       1861       1871  1881  1891  1901  1911 

Station.             to          to          to        to  to  to  to  to 

1850       1860       1870      1880  1890  1900  1910  1914 

Denver,  Colo                                                  14.88  13.89  14.01  14.51  16.16 

Las  Animas,  Colo                                11.66      11.42  12.02  11.00  13.33  15.26 

Fort  Reno,  Okla   29.70  27.70  33.46  22.48 

Fort  Sill,  Okla                                              30.03  30.40  30.85  32.77  23.42 

Independence,  Kan                                          38.91  39.50  35.75  40.04  35.28 

Manhattan,   Kan                               28.38     33.08  30.02  29.61  36.19  26.15 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. ...  42.76    41.21  41.48  40.75 

Wallace,  Kan                                                 17.64  16.44  14.49  17.28  11.11 

Hays,  Kan                                                     25.42  21.67  22.34  24.95  19.27 

Leavenworth,  Kan..  30.39      34.55      31.92      39.42  37.21  36.23  35.50  32.53 

Oregon,  Mo                            37.64      37.80     34.61  34.66  36.82  38.29  28.38 

Miami,  Mo                               30.98      33.57      33.92  43.09  37.42  41.64"   

St.  Louis,  Mo             45.34      45.27      40.82      37.32  39.85  36.12  36.23  40.41 

Austin,  Texas                        29.38     33.73      33.88  35.20  33.38  28.69  33.82 

Menardville,  Tex                    22.00                   23.03    21.85  22.09   

Santa  Fe,  N.  M                       22.32      13.96      13.98  14.00  15.05  13.74  14.92 

Dodge  City,  Kan                                             17.88  21.81  21.71  19.33  19.06 

Fairbury,  Neb                                                30.04  29.54  27.35  32.14   


lodgment  in  many  of  the  most  learned 
modern  minds.  No  less  a  student  than 
James  Bryce,  ex-ambassador  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States,  has  been 
quoted  as  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
climate  of  Oklahoma  had  already  under- 
gone considerable  change,  and  would  un- 
dergo much  more,  as  a  result  of  settle-' 
ment  and  cultivation,  and  the  building 
of  ponds. 

It  does  not  require  documentary  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  wet  and  dry  years 
occur  in  series  or  cycles,  irregular  though 
they  are.  But  when  it  comes  to  determ- 
ining with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  permanent  changes  in  climate  or  pre- 
cipitation, if  any,  have  been,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  reliable  records. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  climatological  records 
covering  a  long  period  of  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  great  number  of  repre- 
sentative localities,  are  those  of  the 
weather  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  and  as  bearing  particularly  upon 
the  subject  in  question,  the  only  records 
necessary  to  consult  are  those  of  sta- 
tions between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded that  if  there  is  anything  what- 
ever in  the  theory  of  increased  precipi- 
tation, it  would  show  here.  There  are 
several  hundreds  of  these  stations,  the 
records  of  which  run  back  for  twenty 
to  seventy-five  years.  Some  of  them  are 
fragmentary,  but  there  are  enough  of 
them  complete  upon  which  to  base  a 
conclusive  opinion,  and  arrive  at  the 
actual  facts. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  writer  has 
with  great  care  assembled  the  records 
of  eighteen  representative  stations,  in 
seven  states,  reducing  them  to  annual 
averages  for  periods  of  ten  years.  These 
figures  appear  in  the  table. 

The  records  of  three  of  these  stations 


What  better  proof  could  be  desired  that 
Nature's  forbidding  aspect  need  not  al- 
ways deter  man,  or  that  man  can  con- 
quer without  Nature  readjusting  her 
habits  to  suit  his  limitations?  And  yet 
this  is  a  line  of  thought  which  is  liable 
to  lead  the  too  sanguine  into  fatal  error, 
for  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  man 
may  not  dare  go  with  hope  of  success. 
Many  have  done  so,  and  have  failed. 

Though  the  seasons  have  not  changed 
permanently,  men  have  by  experience  and 
study  learned  how  to  successfully  farm 
under  climatic  conditions  which  a  few 
decades  ago  would  have  been,  and  were, 
impossible  with  the  methods  then  in  use. 
The  system  of  agriculture  advocated  by 
the  Dry-Farming  Congress  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  this  than  anything  else. 

Climates  vary,  but  never  change  per- 
manently.— W.  I.  Drummond,  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Review. 


Comfort  in  Farm  House, 
In  the  city  a  cold  draughty  house  re- 
mains unrented.  Why  should  such 
houses  be  considered  good  enough  for 
people  to  live  in  in  the  country?  It  is 
just  as  important  to  have  a  comfortable 
house  well  equipped  with  modern  con- 
veniences, such  as  a  good  heating  plant, 
running  water,  and  a  lighting  system, 
as  it  is  to  have  harrows,  plows,  drills, 
and  binders  for  the  field  work  of  the 
farm. 

There  are  homes  in  Kansas  where  there 
has  been  sickness  and  where  deaths  have 
occurred  this  winter  because  of  the  lack 
of  some  of  these  conveniences  that  should 
be  considered  necessities.  The  farm 
family  is  frequently  held  together  by 
the  slender  thread  of  the  mother's 
strength,  and  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  make  her  work  easier  and 
preserve  her  health.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  give  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily the  better  things  of  life. 


Warm  the  house 

— make  a  home! 


Women  like  radiator  heating— it  puts  June  in  every  room 

All  mothers  wish  for  homes  that  are  evenly  warmed  all  over  to 
cheer  and  comfort  husband  and  little  folks;  and  to  make  the  home 
a  cozy,  genial  center  for  the  gatherings  of  good  friends. 
All  mothers  now-a-days  deserve  to  be  freed  forever  from  the  back- 
breaking  labor  of  "tending  stoves,"  that  heat  only  "in  spots,"  and 
spout  ash-dust  and  coal-gases.  The  only  sure  way  to  fill  a  house 
with  mild,  delightful  warmth  and  make  it  a  home  is  with  an 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  outfit. 

They  increase  the  value  of  your 
■  w-  ■  ■         property  by  more  than  their  cost. 

/ilwl-Dlf/i\l  111-  A  I  They  are   noiseless,  absolutely 

/  1  /  '1 1  K II  )A  W  V    I  I  / 1  At  I  safe  (a  child  can  run  them),  and 

111  U-I  \I  VI  11  1  A    I  *^  1-i  can  at  any  time  be  put  in  new  or 

li  Radiators  *~MBoilers    ©w  houses  without  disturbing 

•    m  ■  u-u*u-uw»t~  anything  or  tearing  out  walls  or 

partitions. 

They  protect  against  fire  risk  and  run  independently  of  the  water  1 
supply,  as  same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  years. 

They  pay  for  themselves  in  savings 

The  IDEAL  Boiler  may  be  put  in  cellar,  side-room  or  "lean-to"  and 
will  burn  any  local  fuel — wood,  oil,  gas,  lignite,  hard  or  soft  coal, 
(even  cheap  grades  of  pea  coal,  slack,  run-of-mine,  screenings,  etc.) 
Bankers  and  real  estate  men  will  back  our  statement  that  it  is  a  pay- 
ing and  permanent  invest- 
ment and  not  an  expense. 

IDEAL- AMERICAN  out- 
fits heat  the  whole  house, 
with  one  fire  —  no  more 
care-taking  than  to  run 
one  stove  for  one  room. 
The  yearly  fuel  savings 
soon  pay  the  first  cost  of 
the  outfit. 

Let  us  tell  you  all 

about  it  and  give  you 
special  information  so 
you  can  judge  for  your- 
self. Write  today  — 
now — for  free  booklet: 
"Ideal  Heating."  You 
will  not  be  asked  to 
to  promise  or  obligate 
yourself  in  any  way, 
but  send  for  it  at  once. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $1  85  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  house,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
Other  conditions.  The  IDEAL  outfit  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  house  which  is 
never  worth  less  than  you  paid  for  it. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive  agents. 


j\ME^ICANgADIATOR()QA\PANY 


IDEAL  Boilers  have 
large  fuel  pots  in  which 
the  air  and  coal  gases 
thoroughly  mix  as  in  a 
modern  gas  or  oil  man- 
tle or  burner,  thus  ex* 
tract ing  every  bit  of 
the  heat  from  the  fuel. 
Easier  to  run  than  a 
stove. 

Write  to  Dept.  F14 
Chicago 


You  cannot  get  full  service  from  a  horse  weakened 
and  disheartened  by  the  pains  caused  by  galls  and 
__>re  shoulders.   It's  easy  to  completely  cure  him — Inexpensive 
and  profitable  to  put  aim  in  strong,  good  condition  again.  The 

Lankford  Humane  Horse  Collar 

is  guaranteed  (when  properly  fitted)  to  cure  sore  shoulders 
and  galls,  and  prevent  them.   The  genuine  Lankford  Collar 
ia  carefully  mado  of  best  white  Bail  duck,  and  trimmed  in  heavy,  durable 
leather.   It  id  stufftd  with  pure,  downy,  curled,  medicated  cotton  that 
will  not  pack  or  harden,  and  which  absorbs  impurities  and  prevents 
irritation  of  wound.    Remains  soft  and  pliable  at  all  times.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes  as  they  contain  unsanitary  material.  Buch  as  straw 
etc.   Fits  any  Bhaped  reck.— will  not  eweiney.  Automatically 
evens  up  the  weight,  and  distributes  the  load  prop-   Look  for 
erly.  Maine  straps  attached.  Sold  by  most  dealers   this  trade- 
at  $1.25  and  up.  Over  12,000.000  sold.  Send  postal  mark  alwaysi 
for  full  information,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

POWERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

7  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Special  Offer 

■pere'a  a  dandy  extra 
heavy  copprr  riveted 
halter.  H4  Inch  wide, 
sells  for  $1.50  every- 
where; our  6pecial  offer 

$1 

— Preotld— 


We  Prepay  the  Freight 


SAVE  HARNESS  MONEY  .V«" 


Hundreds  of  amazing  bargains!  Write  new  for  free  copy 
of  our  new  catalog,  with  life-like  pictures  of  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  bits,  etc. 


Save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  guarantee  our  goods  for 
two  years,  refund  on  the  minute  if  goods  don't  suit  you. 
Send  goods  with  privilege  of  examination.  Get  catalog 
TODAY — it's  free  for  the  asking — and  see  our  wonderful 
direct-from-maker  bargains. 

H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  Dept.  140  St.  Joseph,  Mo* 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 
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WON 

HIGHEST 
AWARD 

//TOMA-PflGIPIC 

•  INTERNATIONAL 
.  EXPOSITION 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Growing  Bigger  Crops 


International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 


THE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.  The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
harrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully,  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  why  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service: 

Disk  harrows  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  and  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  tilL 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and  many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  wa 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
you  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
in.   The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


ROOFING! 


Buy  Vour  Roofing  Now 
Prices  W-R-E-C-K-E-O 

Send  us  your  order  now.  -  We  will  give  you 

the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  We  have 
literally  wrecked  and  smashed  all  previous 
prices.  We  save  you  from  1-3  to  1-2  on  staple 
quality  roofings— Ready  Roofings,  Metal  Roofings, 
Ceiling  and  everything  needed  in  the  covering  line. 

This  is  our  greatest  roofing  sale.   Order  di« 

rect  from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  satis- 
faction—your money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased. 
Our  23  years  of  honest  dealing  is  your  safeguard. 

Prices  For  Quick  Buyers 

Order  Now*  Be  Sure  to  Mention  Lot  Number 


Lot  No.  49    ED-311.  Ajax  high  grade 

rubber  surface  roofing,  put  up  100  square  feet 
to  the  roll,  two  to  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  com- 
plete with  nails  and  cement;  3  ply. 
94c;  2  ply,  84c:  1  ply.  74c;  Yt  ply 

Lot  No.  49  ED-411.  Galvanized  Roof, 
ing,  full  28  gauge  heavy  weight  2Y%  in.  cor- 
rugated sheets,  4  and  4V4  ft.  long  only.  This  slate  roofing,  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll,  two  to  three 
material,  although  used,  has  been  reclaimed  pieces  to  the  roll,  complete  with  nails  and 
and  refinished  and  in  addition  to  being  galvan-  cement,  high  grade  covering,  full  weight  and 
ized.  will  be  painted  red,  free  of  £9  9*5  extra  heavy.  State  color  wanted.  ®*8 

Price  per  square  .      .  Per  roll  of  108  sq.  feet   .     .     .  *4,*"VO 

All  the  above  price*  are  f.  o.  b.  ears  Chicago,  NOT  freight  prepaid. 


Lot  No.   49  ED-711    28  gauge  painted 

reclaimed  and  refinished  stock  2%  in.  corrugat- 
ed only,  sheets  approximately  2  ft.  wide  by  2% 
to  3  ft.  long.  Coated  with  a  good  grade  of 
heavy  asphalt  paint.  Price  per  33 
square     .     .     .     .  ...     .  H» 

Lot  No.  49     ED-911.  Red  and  green 


charge. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES 


\Send  us  today  a  sketch  of  your  building,  showing  the  size  of  your  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.. 
oi  »£  you  want  Ceiling  or  Siding,  give  us  the  dimensions,  so  we  can  readily  figure  out  your  re- 
quirements, and  thereby  give  you  freight  prepaid  prices  that  are  bound  to  mean  tremendous 
l^£2£S3£g«2^» ^This  Roofing  Book 

C.  H*  W.  Co..  Chicago        Mail  the  coupon  now!  We  will  mail  you  free  of 
Dept.  E.  D.  I'j  cost  the  most  complete  book  of  Roofing,  Siding 

<io^  1*  „'n  .  .     _ and  Ceiling  ever  published.  Shows  anyone  Ifl 

A%mZT£o??  how  to  %  roofing  without  expert  knowl-  " 

prices.   &e  ffi,  of  building*  ItoVto  \^  "^^M^lKSS: 

cover  is   Trough,  etc.  Also  illustrates  handsome  de- 

  J  signs  in  Metal  Ceiling:  gives  you  advice  as  to 

J  roofing  paints  and  in  every  way  is  a  valuable 
Length  of  Rafters  *  book  for  every  property  owner.  Building 

 ~   J  Material  of  Every  Kind.    Boy  from  the 

Length  of  Roof  *  World's  Largest  Stocks.  Ask  for  our  catslog. 

Do  You  Want  Our 
Building  Material  Book?  


Name 


Address  . 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets  Chicago 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
niption for  one  man  in  each  county  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Iwenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


College    Lambs   Top  Market 


THE  300  head  of  lambs  fed  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  were 
sold  two  weeks  ago  in  Kansas 
City,  bringing  $11.10  a  hundred — the  top 
price  for  the  day.  These  lambs  had  been 
fed  In  four  lots  of  75  each.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  test  was  to  determine  the 
relative  value  of  shelled  corn,  threshed 
kafir,  and  ground  kafir  heads.  The 
rations  fed  were  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  silage,  and 
alfalfa  hay;  lot  2,  kafir  grain,  cotton- 
seed meal,  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay;  lot 
3,  ground  kafir  heads,  cottonseed*  meal, 
silage,  and  alfalfa  hay;  lot  4,  shelled 
corn,  cottonseed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
The  feeding  of  this  last  ration  gave  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  effect  of  silage 
in  feeding  lambs  for  market.  The  most 
important  point,  however,  was  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  means  of  feeding 
kafir  as  compared  with  the  feeding  of 
shelled  corn. 

The  marketing  figures  indicate  that 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  effici- 
ency of  the  different  rations  from  the 
standpoint  of  gain  and  finish.  The  lambs 
all  sold  for  the  same  price.  The  gains 
made  were  very  nearly  the  same  for  all 
lots.  Lots  1  and  2  averaged  75  pounds 
a  head  when  sold.  Lot  3  averaged  a 
fraction  under  72  pounds,  while  in  lot 
4  the  average  weight  was  76  pounds.  A 
difference  of  four  pounds  in  weight  at 
the  end  of  an  80-day  feed  is  very  slight, 
and  might  possibly  have  been  chargeable 
to  something  else  than  the  character  of 
the  rations. 

These  lambs  were  followed  through 
the  packing  house  in  order  to  secure 
figures  on  the  way  the  different  lots 
dressed.  These  dressing  percentages  ran 
very  close.  Lot  3  was  the  lowest,  being 
55  per  cent.  The  lot  dressing  highest 
was  No.  1 ,  being  56.6  per  cent.  Lot  2 
dressed  55.3  per  cent,  and  lot  4,  56.5  per 
cent. 

Both  corn  and  cane  silage  was  fed  dur- 
ing the  experiment.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  compare  the  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  silage.  That  made  from 
the  corn  was  only  fairly  good  in  quality. 
The  cane  silage  was  unusually  good. 

The  preliminary  report  on  this  experi- 
ment gives  nothing  as  to  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  these  different  rations,  but 
even  without  complete  figures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  kafir  can  be  used  as  a  fatten- 
ing ration  for  sheep  and  lambs.  Sheep 
invariably  chew  their  grain  much  better 
than  do  cattle,  and  for  that  reason  could 
be  expected  to  make  good  use  of  kafir. 
One  objection  that  has  been  made  to 
kafir  for  cattle  feeding  is  that  the  grains 
are  so  small  and  hard  that  the  cattle 
swallow  them  without  chewing,  and 
there  is  much  waste.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle danger  of  sheep  eating  kafir  grain 
without  chewing  it  thoroughly. 

This  is  not  the*  first  time  sheer>  have 
been  fattened  on  kafir  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station.  The  winter  of 
19104-1905,  200  range  lambs  were  fin- 
ished for  market.  A  comparison  of  the 
feeding  value  of  kafir  grain  and  shelled 
corn  was  the  principal  point  being 
studied  in  that  test.  There  were  two 
different  kinds  of  lambs  fed,  what  are 
known  as  ''Mexicans"  and  "Montanas." 
The  two  different  classes  .were  fed  in 
comparison,  but  it  was  possible  to  make 


comparison  in  each  case  between  corn 
and  kafir. 

The  gains  made  by  the  Mexican  lambs 
fed  kafir  averaged  .287  pounds  daily, 
for  the  108  days  of  the  test;  those  fed 
shelled  corn,  averaged  .277  pounds;  the 
Montana  lambs  fed  kafir  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  .301  pounds  $  and  those 
fed  shelled  corn  .379  pounds  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexicans 
the  kafir-fed  lambs  made  slightly  larger 
daily  gains,  while  the  reverse  was  true 
with  the  Montanas.  Alfalfa  hay  was  the 
roughage  fed  in  all  lots. 

The  season  of  1905-1906  range  lambs 
were  again  fed  kafir  and  shelled  corn  in 
comparison.  In  this  test  the  kafir-fed 
lambs  made  average  daily  gains  of  .328 
pounds,  and  those  fed  shelled  corn  .335 
pounds. 

We  are  referring  to  these  figures  to 
show  that  this  experiment  just  concluded 
is  added  proof  of  the  value  of  kafir  for 
fattening  sheep.  It  is  practically  equal 
to  corn  pound  for  pound.  It  is  a  fact 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  farmers  living  in  sections  of  Kansas 
where  kafir  is  a  more  sure  grain  crop 
than  is  corn. 

This  last  trial  introduces  the  feeding 
of  ground  kafir  heads,  and  this  is  of 
great  practical  value,  since  the  expense 
of  handling  kafir  in  the  grain  form  has 
been  against  it.  The  grinding  of  the 
heads  simplifies  this  matter,  and  should 
be  more  generally  adopted.  It  will  widen 
the  use  of  kafir  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
in  feeding  stock  on  the  farms  where  it  is 
grown,  and  there  is  no  other  class  of 
animals  that  will  make  better  use  of 
kafir  than  will  sheep.  The  complete  re- 
port of  this  last  test  will  be  looked  for 
with  considerable  interest  by  farmers  in 
the  kafir-growing  regions  of  the  state. 

Feeding  Lambs  With  Self-Feeder. 

Twenty-eight  lambs  fed  for  40  days 
by  the  self-feeder  method  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of 
over  20  pounds  in  a'  test  which  closed 
recently.  The  net  profit  per  head  was 
$1.45.  The  cost  per  100  pounds  gain 
was  $7.34. 

Pea  size  oil  meal  and  prairie  hay  were 
kept  constantly  before  the  lambs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  Corn  was 
added  and  gradually  increased  beginning 
with  the  third  day.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  week,  the  lambs  were  consuming 
about  two  pounds  of  corn  and  one-half 
pound  of  oil  meal  per  head  daily.'  At  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  they  were  con- 
suming one-half  pound  more  of  corn  per 
day  and  the  same  amount  of  oil  meal. 
The  average  daily  consumption  of  prairie 
hay  per  lamb  was  about  one-third  pound. 

Corn  was  valued  at  60  cents  a  bushel, 
oil  meal  at  $40  a  ton,  and  prairie  hay  at 
$9  a  ton. 

Experiments  with  ten  other  lots  of 
lambs  of  28  each,  being  fed  for  70  days, 
will  close  about  the  middle  of  March. 


From  Wheat  to  Live  Stock. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  who  tells  of  his  experience  in 
wheat  farming  and  how  he  had  to  give 
it  up  because  '"luck"  seemed  to  be  against 
him.  It  illustrates  the  risk  attendant 
upon  exclusive  wheat  farming,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  safer  system  which  includes 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUXT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Bare,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Flour  City 
Tractors 


THIS  AD  IS  SMALL  BUT  IT  COVERS 

A  81G  PROPOSITION 

A  complete  line  of  Light 
and  Heavy  duty  Tractors — a 
size  suitable  for  any  farm. 
The  success  and  progress  of 
the  "FLOUR  CITY"  has  been 
guided  by  the  demand  for 
Tractor  efficiency.  Our  1916 
Catalog  gives  details.  Ask 
for  it. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 

846  44th  Ave.  No.    MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder 
and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will 
grind  their  own  grain,  saving  you 
money  and  labor.  This  machine  will  care 
for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  grain  and  a  pig  of  40 
pounds  can  operate  the  grinder.  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain:  coarse  or  fine,  separate 
or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh. 

Send  for  Booklet 
We  Are  Roofing  for  You 
Agents  Wanted. 

HOG  MOTOR  COMPANY 

732  Andrus  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book-new 

chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
♦"ne  of  silo— home  made,  stave, 
brick, cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
,  —impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits  .264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.1914, covers  41  silage  crops, 
oend  for  new  book;  it  heats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
^Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 

rpaper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem,  ft, 


MOLASSES 


RICHEST  FEED 
LOWEST  COST 
KANSAS  CITY  MOLASSES  CO..  DEPT.  K.  F. 
1316  W.  Eighth  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 

cover  up.    Circular  free. 

A.  F.  Renken,  Box  32.  Kramer.  Neb. 


GOPHER 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER. 


the  raising  of  some  live  stock  and  more 
diversified  farming. 

This  young  man  secured  the  necessary 
tools,  rented  a  piece  of  land  near  home, 
and  seeded  it  to  wheat,  the  seed  costing 
$1.25  a  bushel.  The  following  season  he 
threshed  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
acre.  He  tried  it  again,  his  wheat  yield- 
ing the  following  season,  twenty-one 
bushels.  This  just  about  enabled  him 
to  pay  off  his  loss  of  a  year  before.  He 
tried  it  once  more,  but  a  May  hailstorm 
took  his  whole  crop.  Tins  was  the  last 
blow.  If  he  had  been  milking  some  cows, 
keeping  a  good  flock  of  chickens,  and 
some  other  live  stock,  there  would  have 
been  something  coming  in  even  though 
the  wheat  did  fail. 

This  young  man  decided  he  would  be- 
gin anew  by  purchasing  a  small  farm 
and  starting  on  an  entirely  different 
plan.  The  plan  adopted  is  one  that  will 
make  Western  Kansas  farming  far  safer 
than  it  generally  is  where  wheat  is  re- 
lied upon  as  the  sole  crop.  The  safe 
method  is  simply  the  growing  of  feed 
enough  for  the  stock  that  should  be  kept 
and  providing  for  the  family  table  by 
the  growing  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the 
milking  of  a  few  cows,  the  keeping  of 
some  hens,  and  the  growing  of  animals 
for  meat. 

After  definitely  planning  for  all  these 
things,  wheat  can  be  grown  not  as  the 
only  source  of  revenue,  but  as  the  cash 
crop,  from  which  improvements  can  be 
made  and  better  equipment  provided. 
Too  often  when  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
is  secured  it  is  all  used  in  paying  the 
bills  that  have  accumulated.  The  diver- 
sified plan,  involving  the  growing  of  live 
stock,  is  far  safer,  and  those  who  have 
tried  it  out  are  getting  ahead.  They  are 
making  a  comfortable  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  improving 
their  places  and  helping  to  build  up  a 
permanent  prosperity  where  there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  living  from  hand 
to  mouth. 


LIVE  STOCK  ON  TENANT  FARMS. 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 


small  as  to  merit  but  little  consideration. 
Apparently,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  for 
the  present  and  in  years  to  come,  stock 
farming  by  tenants  should  be  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible. 

STOCK  FARMING  PROFITABLE. 

The  question  arises,  "Does  stock  farm- 
ing pay?"  Many  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  two  years  probably  have  decided 
that  crop  farming  is  more  profitable 
than  stock  farming,  but  those  who  have 
been  following  stock  farming  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  know_  that  on 
the  average  their  income  has  been  better 
than  that  of  their  neighbors  who  have 
been  crop  farmers. '  Not  only  have  the 
average  yields  been  greater  on  the  stock 
farms,  but  they  are  in  better  condition 
and  their  owners  have  accumulated  more 
wealth  than  those  who  have  grown  crops 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  interesting 
here  to  note  some  results  secured  re- 
cently in  a  survey  made  in  Iowa  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  type  of  farm- 
ing to  crop  yields  and  to  labor  income. 
The  figures  are  given  in  the  table 
below : 


LIVE 

STOCK  AND 

LABOR 

INCOME. 

Animal 

Per  Cent 

Units 

Receipts 

Yield 

Tenant's 

per 

from 

of 

Labor 

100  Acres 

Crops 

Corn 

Income 

5 

88.1 

35 

$  485 

8.1 

75.4 

43 

736 

13.9 

45.5 

47 

1,215 

27.8 

13.5 

54 

1,649 

The  table  shows  that  where  the  num- 
ber of  animal  units  per  100  acres  was 
5  and  the  per  cent  of  receipts  from  crops 
was  as  much  as  88,  the  yield  of  corn 
was  only  35  bushels  an  acre  and  the  ten- 
ant's annual  labor  income  was  $485.  As 
the  number  of  animal  units  per  100 
acres  increased,  the  per  cent  of  total  re- 
ceipts from  crops  decreased  while  the 
yield  of  crops  and  the  tenant's  labor  in- 
come increased  very  materially.  This 
holds  true  in  normal  years.  During  the 
last  two  years  it  has  not  been  true,  in 
many  instances.  In  some  investigations 
made  in  Kansas  for  1914,  it  was  found 
that  the  greater  the  crop  area  and  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  the  income 
from  crops,  the  greater  was  the  labor  in- 
come, and  the  same  has  been  true  in 
1915,  largely  because  of  the  unusually 
high  prices  for  corn  and  wheat  and  the 
unsatisfactory  markets  for  live  stock. 
On  the  basis  of  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, we  can  speak  with  confidence  in 
saying  that  the  live  stock  farmer  has 
been  more  successful  than  the  crop 
farmer.  This  being  demonstrated,  we 
believe  that  a  system  of  farming  in 
which  live  stock  will  have  a  large  part 
will  appeal  to  the  average  tenant  and 
it  certainly  should  appeal  to  the  land- 
lord, because  imder  present  conditions  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  his  capital — 
that  is,  his  land— may  be  maintained  at 
highest  efficiency. 


You  Can't  Fool  Farmers 

on  the  Quality  of  anything  produced  by  the  soil.  That's 
why  farmers  are  among  the  biggest  consumers  of 
'  'PIPER. ' '  They  recognize  the  supreme  quality  of  leaf 
in  this  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  world. 

PIPER  Haidsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (c^aRNE) 

Only  the  cream  leaves  of  the  finest,  ripest,  white  Burley 
tobacco  are  used  in  "PIPER."  And  their  rich,  juicy  mellow- 
ness is  blended  with  a  wonderful,  wine-like  flavor  that  affords 
wholesome,  healthful  enjoyment  and  lasting  satisfaction  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  tobacco. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and 

you'll  always  have  a  supply 
handy.  For  your  convenience 
we  pack  "PIPER"  in  2-lb. 
boxes  of  36  separate  foil- 
wrapped  5c  cuts ;  also  in 
2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten- 
cent  cuts. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere, 
in  all  size  cuts  from  5c  up. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


3-Plow  Avery  Tractor 
Four  larger  sizes  to  pulM,  5.  6  and  8-10 
Plows  also  built  iu  same  design. 


I  Showing 
Renewable^ 
Inner 
'Cylinder 
Wall 
Partially  , 
Removed  A 


THE  ONLY  TRACTORS  WITH 
RENEWABLE  INNER  CYLINDER  WALLS 


the  large  outer  cylinder.  It  stays  round 
better,  holds  the  compression,  saves 
fuel  and  produces  more  power. 
Other  reasons  for  the  success  of  Avery 
Tractors  are:  Low  speed  opposed 
tractor  motors:  crankshafts  so  large 
and  strong  no  owner  ever  broke  one; 
special  sliding  frame;  two  speed,  double 
drive  transmissions;  no  pumps  or  fans; 
combination  kerosene  and  gasoline 
burners. 

PEDIGREED  AND  GUARANTEED  TRACTORS 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  and 
Plow  in  a  size  to  fit  any  size  farm.  Also 
a  size  Avery  Thresher  to  fit  any  size 
run. 

Write  now  for  new  1916  Avery  Catalog 
and  get  all  the  facts  about  tractor  farm- 
ing, threshing  and  road  building  with 
an  Avery  Outfit. 


ONE  of  the  original  and  exclusive 
features  of  Avery  Tractors  is 
their  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls.  Think  what  this  one  feature 
means  to  you!  If  you  should  score  a 
cylinder  or  if  it  should  become  worn, 
pull  out  this  inner  wall  and  insert  an- 
other. No  need  of  buying  a  complete 
new  cylinder.  Furthermore,  the  inner 
cylinder  wall  being  a  separate  casting 
Jt  is  not  subject  to  the  strains  affecting 


Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company 
who  have  originated  and  developed 
more  improved  power  farming  ma- 
chines and  features  than  any  other.  Our 
large  factory  and  many  branch  houses 
insure  your  getting  well  built  machines 
and  permanent  and  prompt  service 
after  you  get  them 


AVERY  COMPANY,  1400 Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch 
or  Jobber 


I  «    .  1 


I  One  Man  Outfits  6  SizesFit  Any  Size  Farm 


Write  {or  Bock 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.   Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  34  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  Ilk 
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Graded 

Seed  Corn 


Barteldes'  Kansas  grown 

tipped  —  butted  —  shelled  —  tested 
for  vitality  by  experts  trained  in 
U.  S.  Government  Laboratories. 
Well  acclimatec  to  produce  big* 
gest  crops  in  this  climate. 

Generous  Sample  FREES 

Write  us  before  buying  your 
reed  corn  or  other  field  seeds. 
Big  Seed  Catalog  now  ready, 
also  Pink  List,  giving  current 
prices  on  field  seeds  in  quantities. 

Books  Given  with  $5.00  Orders  I 

Choice  of  two  valuable  books  of  ' 
ready  reference,  Barteldes*  Farm 
Guide  or  Barteldes'  Cook  Book,  " 
with  io.OO  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO.. 

407  Massachusetts  St.,        Lawrence,  Kansas  I 


Earn  $10  A  Week  At  Home 


The  hosiery  trade  Bs  booming 
Help  to  meet  the  huge  demand 

Indostriona  persons  provided  with  prof- 
itable, all  -  year  -  round  employment  oo 
Auto-Knitters.  Experience  is  unneces- 
sary, distance  immaterial. 

Write  for  particulars,  rates  of  pay,  *te* 
Send  two  cents  io  stamps. 
AUTO-KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO.,  Inc. 
147  8  Franklin  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

New  ♦Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1.0u  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Ageote  wanted.  Addres9 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Dept  1 1 3(>Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


 OTTAWA 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


TWO  BIG  LAND  BARGAINS 

160- Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  lVfe 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm— 60 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

320  Acres  Fine  Unimproved 
Wheat  Land  in  Scott  Co. 

This  half  section  is  every  foot  smooth 
land,  only  eight  miles  from  Grigsbv.  This 
is  school  land.  $1,400  can  run  for  twenty 
years  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Price,  $10  per 
acre. 

D.  F.  CARTER      -      -      LEOTI,  KANSAS 

DAIRY  FARM — Forty  acres,  one  mile  from 
Emporia.      Fine    equipment;    20  full-blood 
Holstein   cows;   $400  a  month  sales.  Price 
right.    Write  for  list  of  farms  for  sale. 
T.  B.  GODSEY        -       EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

BOW  CREEK  VALLEY  FARM. 
160  Acre  Farm,  8  miles  Logan;  90  acres 
cult.,  70  acres  second  bottom  land,  four-room 
house,  fair  outbuildings,  shallow  to  water. 
Price,  $30  per  acre;  $1,000  will  handle.  Other 
good  Phillips  Countv  lands. 

McATJLEY   &   ELDRED,   LOGAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price,  160  acres,  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  .  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
close  inspection  by  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent. 
C.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Ctica,  Ness  Co.,  Kan. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  OHAFFIN  &  CO..  Inc.,  Richmond.  Va. 

OKANOGAN  VALLEY  irrigated  land  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices.  Owner, 
C.    M.    BOTTOM  LEY,    OBOVILLE,  WASH. 

FOR  SALE: — 80  a.,  18  miles  W.  of  K.  C, 
Close  to  oil  and  gas  well,  also  rock  road,  1 
mile  to  town.     Wm.  Roche,  Basehor,  Kan. 

LANE  COUNTY  BARGAINS. 

Improved  800  acres  level  land,  close  to 
market,  $21  per  acre.  Improved  480  acres 
level  land,  $20.  Choice  location.  Get  a  list. 
C.  N.  OWEN         -         DIGHTON,  KANSAS 

GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  3% 
jniles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
In  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms 
No  trade. 

J  AS.  II.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land,  Upper  Rio  Grande 
valley,  $15  to  $35  an  acre  including  water 
right.  Wheat  land  Western  Kansas,  Eastern 
Colorado,  $5  and  up.  Call  or  write.  Morris 
Land  Company  (Owners),  Laurence,  Kansas. 

480  ACRES  Fruit  and  Pasture  Land,  this 
County,  $2.35  per  acre.  Government  title 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester.  Okla. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

On  the  famous  Twin  Falls  tract.  Write  for 
prices.     A.    V.    MOUNCE,    BUHL,  IDAHO. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  W^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Precautionary  measures  against  tak- 
ing cold  are  timely  for  the  month  of 
March.  Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  ex- 
cellent preventives.  The  active  person 
who  spends  much  time  in  the  open  is 
much  less  susceptible  to  colds  than  is  the 
shut-in.  If  we  cannot  be  outside,  let  us 
admit  as  much  of  the  outside  air  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  house. 


Raisin  Bread. 

Just  before  putting  the  bread  into 
pans,  cut  from  the  dough  a  small 
amount.  Add  one-half  cupful  butter,  two 
eggs,  one  cupful  sugar,  one  cupful  seed- 
less raisins,  flour  enough  to  knead  soft. 
Let  rise  again,  put  in  pan,  and  bake 
when  very  light. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 
Peel  the  potatoes  and  slice  thin. 
Cover  with  water  and  cook  until  tender 
but  not  until  slices  break.  Pour  off 
water,  season  with  butter,  cream,  and 
pepper.  The  salt,  of  course,  should  be 
added  at  time  of  cooking. 


work  spreading  information  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  better  care  and  develop- 
ment of  children.  The  United  States 
Government  has  established  a  children's 
bureau  and  much  helpful  advice  is  being 
given  in  this  way.  Two  bulletins  issued 
by  this  department,  which  should  be  read 
by  every  mother  and  prospective  mother, 
are  "Pre-Natal  Care"  and  "Infant  Care." 
These  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Federal  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Two  Helpful  Bulletins. 

Because  one  special  week  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  consideration  of  babies' 
needs,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  matter 
will  end  there.    Many  agencies  are  at 


Sweet  Pea  Trench. 

Sweet  peas  can  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  A  good  way 
to  determine  this  time  is  by  taking  up 
a  handful  of  the  soil  and  pressing  it 
into  a  ball.  If  the  dirt  falls  apart  again, 
it  is  dry  enough  to  be  worked. 

The  peas  should  be  planted  deep 
enough  so  that  the  warm  days  this  side 
of  freeze  limit  will  not  bring  them 
through  the  ground,  and  still  shallow 
enough  so  that  they  will  lose  no  time 
coming  through  as  soon  as  the  danger 
from  freezing  i3  past. 

If  the  peas  are  planted  now,  they  will 
be  there  to  sprout  and  grow  when 
weather  conditions  become  favorable. 
But  the  ground  may  not  be  workable 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7563 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  vears.  Anv  of  the  striped 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the  trimming  of  plain  material.  The 
dress  closes  at  the  front  and  may  be  made  with  long  or  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
The  skirt  has  four  gores.  No.  7544 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacnue:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the  pretty  crepe  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dressing  sacque.  The  smocking  at  the  front  and  back  may  be  used  or  omitted,  as 
preferred.  Collar  and  cuffs  are  of  contrasting  goods.  No.  75:iS — «; iris'  Dress:  Cut 
in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  trimming  bands  of  contrasting  or  plain  material.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
front  and  may  have  either  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores 
No.  7554 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  dress 
closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and  may  be  made  all  of  one  material  or  of  two 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores  and  may  be  made  in  regulation  or  shorter  length 
No.  7548 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure  This  skirt  is 
cut  in  three  gores  and  has  plaited  sections  on  the  left  side.  High  or  regulation 
waistline  may  be  used.  The  skirt  measures  2%  yards  around  the  lower  edge  in  the 
medium  size.  No.  755f — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure 
This  dress  has  a  plain  waist  with  side  front  closing  and  a  separate  shield  and  collar" 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores  and  is  joined  to  a  yoke.  Long  or  short  sleeves  mav 
be  used.  , 


I  i — the  highest 
price  for  my  butter 

DO  I  let  anything  stand 
between  me  and  good 
prices?    No,  sir! 

I  chill  my  cream  carefully 
and  churn  it  right.  Then  I 
work  in  the  Worcester  Salt. 

Why  do  I  use  Worcester  Salt 
and  not  ordinary  dairy  salt? 
Because  I'm  not  making  or- 
dinary butter.  I  found  out 
that  it's  worth  while  to  spend 
a  few  cents  more  for  clean, 
clear-grained  Worcester  Salt, 
because  it  brings  out  the 
flavor  every  time. 

Worcester  Salt  doesn't  leave  any 
grit  or  mottles  in  my  butter,  either. 
And  the  way  it  works  in! — well,  I 
never  saw  anything  to  beat  it.  Try 
Worcester  Salt  in  your  butter— 
you'll  get  better  butter  and  better 
prices,  just  as  I  do. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

"The  Salt  with  the  Savor9' 

Packed  in  strong  28  and  56-lb.  sacks. 
Smaller  sizes  in  muslin.    At  your  grocer**. 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet, 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm. " 
Full  of  expert  butter-making  helps. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grad* 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  byus  last  year 
has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess everywhere  and  a 
most  wonderful  floral 
novelty.  It  isaCelosiaof 
new  form  and  easy  growth 
Plants  throw  out  scores 
of  branches  bearingballs 
of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many 
laterals  with  smaller 
heads,  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  form  in 
June  but  none  fade  be- 
fore frost,  continuing  to 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderful  crimson-scar- 
let  color,  very  showy  and 
succeeds  anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10c,  3  for  25c,  together  with  new 
TRAILING  PETUNIA  AND  ANNUAL  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free.  _  , 

Our  Big  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free.  Write  for  it. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  youra 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING. 

Aj>air  of  mated  EVERBEARING  STRAW- 
,  BERRY  PLANTS  FREE  if  you  will  report 
las  to  your  success  with  them.   Will  bear 
■  loads  of  big,  red  berries  from  June  to  No 
■vember.    We  have  counted   480  berries, 
blossoms  and  buds  on  a  eingle  plant.  A 
postal  will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough 
need  of  the  new  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Also  a  pkt.  of 
perennial  ORIENTAL  POPPY  -seed.  Send  10c 
for  mailing  expense  or  not,  as  you  please. 
Write  today  and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNFR  NTRSF.RY  COMPANY,  Box  766  ,  OSAGE,  IOWA 
NOTE  :  We  will  send  one  dozen  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants,  enough  for  one  bed.  for  60  cents,  postpaid, 

SEED  CORN"  AND  SEED  OATS. 
Rist's  Improved  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  We 

won  $500  in  premiums  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  last  January.  Also 
have  St.  Charles  White  ami  University  No.  3 
(90  day  corn),  and  pure  Kherson  seed  oats. 

We  began  picking  and  drying  our  seed 
corn  September  10.  Several  hundred  bushels 
we  stored  in  our  "frost  proof"  "mouse  proof" 
seea  house  before  freezing  weather.  Our 
seed  corn  can't  be  beat.  Write  for  mv  new 
catalog. 

FRANK  .1.  RIST,  Box  1.  Humboldt,  Nebraska 


WE  GROW 


Cantaloupe,  Cucumber, 
Watermelon  seed.  Garden 
Field    and    Flower  seed. 

_   Write  for  catalog. 

EBRERT  SEED  CO.,  ROCKY  FORD.  COLO. 

3Xf)  Assorted  June  Bearing.  50  Everbearing  Straw- 
«J>V/   berry  Plants,  delivered  for  $1.50.    Best  varle- 
— 1      ties,  none  better.    THOMAS.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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There  is  no 
Comparison 

You  cannot  measure  the  value 
of  the  Farm  Journal  by  the  price. 

A  circulation  of  1,000,000  a  month, 
and  long  term  subscriptions,  make  the 
low  price  possible. 

For  38  years  Farm  Journal  has  been  the  origi' 
oator.  It  has  led  the  way  in  showing  the  f  armt 
how  to  get  the  most  from  land  and  stock.  The  first 
farm  paper  to  protect  the  buyer,  it  is  the  leading 
medium  from  which  to  buy.  Helpful,  cheerful) 
interesting.  Sold  strictly  upon  value  to  the  reader. 
Money  back  any  time  you're  not  satisfied.  $1 
brings  it  for  5  years. 

Send  today  for  free  sample  of  Farm  Journal  and 
free  copy  of  Poor  Richard  Almanac  for  1916 

The  Farm  Journal 

(24  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


The  Winfield  Raspberry 


BERRY  ON  QUA1ER,  ACUAL  SIZE 


$1  to  SI  .50  rftoreper  crate 

The  Winfield  Nurseries  403  Court  St 


being   planted   by  the 
thousands  commercially — b  e- 
cause  it  lives  and  thrives  and 
pays  through  every  western 
condition  and  in  all  soils--- 
does  not   winter-kill,  and 
yields  big  regularly  in  sp  te 
of  summer  drouth — origi- 
nal patch   has  produced 
nine  crops  without  a  fail- 
ure. You  can  do  as  well--- 
easily.    Send  today  for 
full  particulars.  Folder, 
Prices  and  Big  Fruit 
Book  telling  all  about  this 
wonderful  berry  — -bow  to 
raise  it---how  it's  larger, 
finer, better  fruit.  Nets  you 
No  charge,  just  send  your  name. 


Winfield  Kan. 


BIG  WON  EY"n  FRUIT 


tteplant  your  orchard.  Plant  your  roadside. 
Hardy  fruit  trees,  vines  ana  shrubs  at  low 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  NOW 
Direct  to  you  from  oar  nurseries.   Big  4- 
color.  new,  different,  original  fruit 
book  and  planting  guide  FREE. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Dept.  210  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100:  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000:  Everbearing;  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  filial  am 

Plants  and  Ornamentals.   Send  for  our  i  ICC  valalQg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  10?.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED-CORN 

Ask  for  quotations. 
Geo.  T.  Fielding  &  Sons,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

AH  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed      Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer   61,253 

Topeka.  Kan. 
Wallace"s  Farmer    80,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140,855 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63,454 

Racine.  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67,820 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100,000 

Chicago,  111. 
Breeders'  Gazette   90,000 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer   174,121 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las. Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio.  }■  256,861 

(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


.40 
3.00 


.60 
.30 


.40 
.50 


.60 
.80 


.25 


$I.I2'A 


1.863.465  $8.43'/2 
These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO,  DLL. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep..  41  Park  Bow, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


later,  in  time  to  give  the  peas  a  good 
early  start. 

It  is  as  easy  to  support  two  rows  of 
peas  as  one,  on  the  same  fence. 

The  trench  should  be  dug  north  and 
south. 


Washington's  Rules  of  Etiquette. 

We  have  just  come  upon  a  quotation 
from  a  diary  which  was  kept  by  George 
Washington  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
A  part  of  the  diary  was  devoted  to 
"Rules  for  behavior  in  company  and  con- 
versation" and  it  was  from  this  the 
quotation  was  taken.  Through  lack  of 
use,  many  of  them  have  become  old- 
fashioned,  but  these  rules  might  well  be 
revived,  learned,  and  practiced  in  these 
days  when  so  many  little  courtesies  are 
overlooked : 

"In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to 
yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor 
drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet. 

"Speak  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not 
when  others  stand,  and  walk  not  when 
others  stop. 

"Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  espe- 
cially in  speaking,  jog  hot  the  table  or 
desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes; 
lean  not  on  anyone. 

"Mock  not,  nor  jest  at  anything  of 
importance ;  break  no  jests  that  are 
sharp  or  biting  and,  if  you  deliver  any- 
thing witty  or  pleasant,  abstain  from 
laughing  thereat  yourself. 

"Be  not  apt  to  relate  news  if  you 
know  not  the  truth  thereof. 

"Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce 
not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your 
words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

"When  your  superiors  talk  to  any- 
body, hear  them,  neither  speak  nor 
laugh. 

"Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast 
that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  called 
conscience." 


The  Canning  Garden. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  valu- 
able in  the  diet.  They  do  much  toward 
keeping  the  system  in  good  running  order 
and  this  is  all-important  to  the  health. 

On  most  farms  there  is  a  garden  which 
supplies  the  family  with  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  in  their  season,  but  too  few 
housewives  realize  that  vegetables  can 
be  successfully  canned  for  use  during 
those  months  when  there  is  no  garden 
and  when  such  vegetables  are  relished 
even  more  than  in  season. 

Vegetable  canning  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  This  work  is  now  done 
as  successfully  as  is  the  canning  of 
fruits.  The  great  secret  of  all  success- 
ful canning  is  complete  sterilization. 
The  reason  some  have  failed  in  canning 
vegetables,  is  that  they  have  not  ex- 
cluded or  killed  the  bacteria  and  spores 
present  and  whieh  are  bitter  enemies. 
The  parent  bacteria  are  readily  killed  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  but 
the  spores  or  seeds  are  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of,  and  upon  cooling  will  germinate 
and  the  new  bacteria  will  begin  destruc- 
tive work.  Complete  sterilization  is 
necessary,  after  which  the  jar  caps 
should  be  carefully  placed  that  all  out- 
side air  may  be  excluded — not  because 
the  air  will  spoil  the  contents  of  the 
can,  but  because  the  air  is  apt  to  be 
full  of  bacteria. 

There  are  several  successful  methods 
of  canning  both  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  these  will  be  thoroughly  covered  by 
Kansas  Farmer  during  the  canning  sea- 
son and  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  our 
readers.  Valuable  help  in  this  line  can 
also  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Kansas 


Agricultural  College  Extension  Division 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  bulletins  which  have  been 
issued  on  this  subject. 

The  housewife  who  has  not  tried  to 
can  vegetables  for  winter  use,  will  do 
well  to  begin  this  year.  The  start  for 
such  work  should  be  made  now  by  plan- 
ning an  additional  amount  of  garden 
sufficient  to  supply  the  winter's  needs 
of  vegetables. 

The  work  of  canning  will  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  making  successive 
plantings  of  the  vegetables  to  be  canned, 
for  in  this  way  not  all  of  it  will  come 
at  once  but  a  few  cans  may  be  put  up 
at  a  time.  Another  advantage  of  plant- 
ing in  this  way  is  that  the  season  for 
the  different  vegetables  may  be  length- 
ened and  more  of  them  may  be  enjoyed 
in  the  fresh  state.  Did  anyone  ever  have 
enough  green  peas  by  the  time  the  -vines 
were  dried  and  had  ceased  bearing? 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  canning,  last  year  two  Leav- 
enworth County  women — members  of  a 
mother-daughter  canning  club — success- 
fully canned  seventy-five  and  eighty- 
eight  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Baby  Week. 

It  is  highly  commendable  that  we  have 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
babies'  needs  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
a  nation-wide  baby  week,  March  4-11,  at 
which  time  innumerable  agencies  will  be 
at  work  organizing  forces  for  the  better- 
ment of  those  conditions  surrounding  the 
lives  of  children. 

However,  if  we  live  in  a  community 
that  is  not  organized  for  this  work,  let 
us  ourselves  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
movement  and  thereby  seek  to  spread 
the  contagion  for  better  environments  for 
the  child-life  upon  which  the  future  of 
our  nation  depends.  Let  us  first  inves- 
tigate our  own  methods.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  we  are  in  no  way  placing  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood — 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually — 
and  then  let  us,  by  example  and  kindly 
neighborliness,  seek  to  help  others  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this  work. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  any 
mother  wilfully  neglects  her  baby.  Oc- 
casionally an  instance  is  brought  to  our 
attention  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  lack  of  mother-love,  but 
we  feel  almost  sure  that  if  all  the  facts 
were  known,  even  in  such  cases  ill  health 
or  ignorance  would  be  responsible  for  the 
neglect. 

The  mother  naturally  and  willingly 
does  for  her  child  the  very  best  she 
knows  that  is  within  her  power.  Many 
mothers  cannot  do  all  they  would  like 
to  do  for  their  babies,  but  it  may  be  the 
things  they  would  like  to  do  are  not  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  baby.  Many  do 
for  the  baby,  things  that  might  better 
be  left  undone.  We  refer  to  those  over- 
fancy  clothes  the  making  of  which  greatly 
taxes  the  mother's  strength  and  keeps 
her  indoors  when  she  should  be  exercis- 
ing in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Simply-made  clothes  are  better  for  the 
baby.  The  garment  that  can  be  put  on 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  and 
that  has  no  rough,  irritating  edge  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  baby's  tender 
skin,  is  preferable  to  the  complicated, 
lace-trimmed  garment. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  requirements  of  mother 
and  babe,  to  the  end  that  both  may  be 
strong  and  healthy  and  happy — all  requi- 
sites of  a  normal  child. 


TO  AROUSE  GREATER  INTEREST  IN  FRUIT  GROWING,  WINFIELD  NURSERY 
COMPANY  GAVE  AWAY  3,600  PEACH  TREES  TO  SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


KNOX  CHERRY  SPONGE 

Soalc  Vt  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
in  cup  cold  water  5  minutes  and  dissolve  in 
1  cup  canned  cherry  juice  that  has  been  heated. 
Add  lVS  cups  canned  cherries,  stoned  and  cut 
in  halves,  *2  ctip  sugar  and  1  tablespoonful 
lemon  juice.  When  mixture  begins  to  set,  add 
whites  of  2  ezgs,  beaten  until  stiff.  Turn  into 
mold  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill. 
Garnish  with  whipped  crertm.  sweetened,  and 
flavored  with  vanilla,  and  chopped  cherries. 
Other  canned  fruits  may  be  substituted  lor  the 
cherries. 


(It  is  Granulated) 

is  a  time  and  labor  saver  for 
the  housewife. 

It  mak^s  the  finest  kind  of 
Desserts,  Salads,  Puddings  and 
Candies.  It  is  a  treat  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Each  package  of  Knox  Gela- 
tine makes  two  quarts  of 
jelly. 

New  Dessert  Book,  FREE 

Just  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 
Pint  sample  for  2c  stamp  and  your 
dealer's  name. 


SEED  CORN 

KANSAS  GROWN  FOR  SEED 

hand  sorted — expertly  graded,  tipped  and  butted.  Our 
celebrated  "ACORN  BRAND" — better  than  ever  this 
year.  Not  dried,  but  matured  naturally.  Best  for  the 
West.  Will  produce  larger  crops  in  the  Southwest 
than  Northern  grown.  Samples  free  on  request  for 
you  to  test  for  germination.  Make  sure  of  getting  good 
seed,  the  kind  that  will  grow,  by  writing  today  for 
samples,  prices,  and  new  1916  Seed  Book. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  HOUSE  ^[ch.taDokuXn! 

 "Acorn  Brand — the  Seed  to  Demand." 

SWEET  GLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN — INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
es  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
Btart,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  oar  Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    BOX  967     CLARINOA,  IOWA 

RELIABLE  TDCCO 
WINFIELD    ■  nCCO 

PURE-BRED — TRUE  TO  NAME 
Direct  from  Grower  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 


COOPER  &  ROGERS 


Box  "A" 


Winfielcl,  Kansas. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry.  Black- 
ben  or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape.  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Bed  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Fanner  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100.  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.     It  tells  all 
JOHN   D.   ZFLLER,   HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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More  Power 
Less  Carbon 


Piston  Rings 

The.  only  perfect  and 
durable  gas-tight  and 
oil -tight  Piston  Rings. 


Get  them  from  your  supply  dealer.  If  he  I 
hasn't  them — write  us.    We'll  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  FREE  book — 
To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power." 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
2816  Locust  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo 


$ PJ.25  Mankato  Incubator 

Only/ 


-EGG  SIZE.  You  can't  beat  it  at  any 
Backed  by  strongest  Guarantee 
our  22  Years'  Experience  as  practical 
poultrymen.  Thousands  in  successf  ul  use. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 

Most  simple,  durable  and  suc- 
cessful machine.  California 
Redwood,  triple  walls,  asbes- 
tos lined.  Heavy  CopperTank, 
Safety  Lamp,  best  Thermom- 
eter. Surest  Automatic  Regulator 
made.   Double  Heating  System. 

Mankato  Incubator  Co. 
Box  729  ,  Mankato,  Minn. 


BIG  HATCHES! 

On  One  Gallon  of  Oil- 
One  Filling  of  Tank! 

RATO  Incubators  produce  higher 
average  batches  because  center* 
heat  Insures  even  temperature.  I 
Hinged  glass  top  puts  egga.  ther-j 
mometer  and  all  in  plain  sight,  I 
Saving  labor.  Oil  tank  needs  but  I 
one  filling  for  entlrehatch.  Flame  I 
regulator  saves  3  to  6  gals,  oils 
every  hatch.  Hatching  chart  and  I 
money  making  book  on  request.  I 
Write  for  them  and  new  catalog* ' 

Riyo  Incnbater  Ce.,  D.D.  St*  5354,  Omaha,  Neb.1 


Cor  n  Belt  Mill 


Days  Grinds moreearcornorsmallgrain, 
free      with  less  power,  than  any  other  mill. 
Doesn't  warm  the  feed.  Lathe-centered 
Burrs  may  be  changed  in  three  minutes. 
Tryit  20  days  free.    Write  to  day  for 

b00kIeL  Spartan  Mfg.  Co. 

102  Main  St.,    Pontiac,  III. 


SUCCEED  WITH 

'Successful" 


INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

"D  ACKED  by  21  years  of  successes 
J-'  and  strongest  guaranty  ever 
written.  Poultry  lessons  free  to  UP 

every  buyer.  Booklet  "How  to  Raise  48  Out  of  i  _ 
Chicks"— 10c.   Catalog  free.    Make  green  egg-mak-  i 
ing  feed  for  15c  per  bushel  in  "Successful"  Grain  | 
Sprouters.    Write  today. 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,    83  Second  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Co-operative  Egg  Selling  Groups 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  4633  Farmer  Eldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  'diarrhoea 

end  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  thig 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch."  'All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
(or  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 

Home- Made  Brooders 

Brooders  with  warm  dirt  floors  save  incu- 
bator chocks.  Any  brooder  can  be  changed 
to  this  kind.  Send  us  five  to  eight  names 
of  friends  who  use  incubators  and  we  will 
tell  you  Just  how  to  change  your  old  brooder 
or  to  build  these  from  an  ordinary  box.  We 
will  also  tell  you  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR  THE  NAMES. 
THIS  WILL  SAVE  YOU  $100.00  THIS  SUM- 
MER. SEND  NAMES  TODAY. 
RAISALL   REMEDY   CO..  Blackwell.  Okla. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent   layers,    with    yellow    legs    and  yellow 
skin.    Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or  : 
postage    prepaid.     Have   bred    them    exclu-  ( 
sively  for  twenty-four  years.  „.„  ; 

THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOFEKA,  KAN.  < 

HATCHING  EGGS 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  i 

"Garnet,"    a   large,    dark,  red-to-the-skin 
son   of   "Caesar   the   Great,"    heads   Pen    1.  i 
Second  pen  headed  by  "Jumbo."   cock  bird  : 
(F.  E.  Harrison  blood).     Females  noted  for 
laying  qualities.     Eggs,  $3.50  and  $2  per  15.  I 
H.  C.  WOODBURY.  Box  95,  Weldon,  Iowa. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS 

Cockerels,  pullets,  $1.50.  Best  of  breeding, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  on  approval. 
Eggs,  $1.50  ;  $5  hundred.    Also  Berkshire  hogs. 

PLEASANT  VALE  FARM 
3.  V.  Fish,  Proprietor  Bolivar,  Missouri 

SIX  GRAND  PENS 

Rose  Comb  Reds,  mated  to  roosters  costing 
$15   to   $35.     Fifteen  eggs,   $2;  thirty  eggs, 
S3.50;  fifty  eggs,  $5.     Splendid  range  flock, 
S6  per  hundred.    Send  for  catalog. 
W.  B.  HUSTON     -     AMERICUS,  KANSAS 


FARM  women,  in  a  number  of  South- 
ern communities,  are  being  encour- 
aged by  the  demonstration  agents  to 
form  co-operative  egg-selling  associations, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  better 
prices  for  poultry  products.  Members  of 
these  associations  send  all  their  eggs 
freshly  gathered  to  one  member,  who 
tests,  and  grades  them  carefully,  packs 
them  attractively,  and  sees  to  their  ship- 
ment and  sale.  The  product  of  the  group 
is  sold  co-operatively,  the  members  pay- 
ing their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling and  sharing  in  the  profits.  The 
agents  representing  the  department  and 
state  college  help  these  groups  by  giv- 
ing their  members  instructions  in  ship- 
ping by  parcel  post  and  express,  in 
grading  and  testing  eggs,  and  in  choice 
of  containers.  In  several  of  these  groups 
the  members  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  standardized  product  and, 
therefore,  have  agreed  to  raise  the  same 
breed  of  chickens  and  thus  produce  the 
same  grade  of  eggs. 

The  following  report  from  Mississippi, 
where  there  are  50  co-operative  egg-sell- 
ing associations  and  two  junior  poultry 
clubs,  is  typical  of  the  work  in  the  other 
Southern  states.  An  association  with  a 
packing  center  at  Centerville  has  a  mem- 
bership of  17.  A  secretary-manager  is 
paid  li  cents  per  dozen  to  do  the  pack- 
ing, which  is  done  in  an  old  school  build- 
ing. This  club  has  sold  more  than  $500 
worth  of  eggs  at  prices  substantially 
above  the  local  market  quotations. 
Another  association,  with  a  packing 
center  at  Woodville.  has  a  membership 
of  20.  They  pay  their  secretary-manager 
2  cents  per  dozen.  The  grading  and 
packing  are  done  by  committees  of  three, 
which  serve  in  turn.  A  local  railroad 
agent  has  allowed  the  members  to  use 
part  of  the  depot  for  a  packing  room. 
The  association  has  an  electric  tester 
and  scales  for  weighing  the  eggs.  Under 
its  standard,  it  does  not  accept  eggs 
weighing  less  than  2  ounces  each.  The 
first  shipments  were  made  in  commercial 
cases,  but  the  eggs  are  now  packed  in 
one-dozen  cartons  and  shipped  in  the 
cases.  This  association  separates  fertile 
from  infertile  eggs  and  secures  a 
premium  for  the  infertile  ones.  They 
have  sold  3,815  dozen  at  an  average  price 
of  24  cents. 


Pedigree  Hatching. 

Chicks  hatch  in  sacks  on  the  agricul- 
tural college  poultry  farm.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  after  the  hen  is  set  the 
eggs  are  put  in  individual  mosquito  net- 
ting sacks.  This  is  done  so  that  when 
the  chicks  hatch  each  one  will  stay  with 
his  shell. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  the  chicks 
are  taken  out  of  the  incubator  and  un- 
sacked.  Each  egg  has  a  number  on  it — 
the  number  of  the  hen  that  laid  it.  This 
number  is  placed  on  the  records.  A 
numbered  band  is  put  on  the  chick  and 
recorded  with  the  former  number.  All 
records  of  the  egg  production  and  fer- 
tility of  the  parentage  of  the  chicks  are 
complete.  In  this  way  the  inferior  fowls 
can  be  weeded  out  and  an  improved  line 
produced.  This  idea  will  be  of  value  to 
the  breeder  desiring  to  hatch  different 
strains  in  the  same  incubator. 


Ration  for  Chick  Feeding. 
The  Ration:     Mixture  No.  1— Rolled 
oats,  8  pounds;  bread  crumbs,  8  pounds; 
sifted  beef  scrap,  2  pounds;  bone  meal, 
1  pound. 

Mixture  No.  2 — Wheat  (cracked),  2 
pounds;  cracked  milo  or  corn  (fine),  2 
pounds;  pinhead  oatmeal,  1  pound;  mil- 
let, 1  pound. 

Mixture  No.  3 — Wheat  bran,  3  pounds ; 
milo,  kafir  or  meal,  3  pounds;  wheat, 
middlings,  shorts,  3  pounds;  beef  scraps 
(sifted,  best  grade).  3  pounds. 

Mixture  No.  4 — Wheat  (whole),  2 
pounds;  kafir,  milo  or  corn,  2  pounds; 
hulled  oats,  1  pound. 

Mixture  No.  5 — Kafir,  milo  or  corn, 
3  pounds;  wheat,  2  pounds. 

The  Method:  One  to  five  days,  Mix- 
ture No.  1,  moistened  slightly  with  sour 
skimmed  milk,  fed  five  times  a  day; 
Mixture  No.  2  in  shallow  tray  contain- 
ing a  little  of  No.  3  (dry) ,  always  before 
chicks.  Shredded  green  food  and  fine 
grit  and  charcoal  scattered  over  food. 

Five  days  to  two  weeks — No.  2  in 
light  litter  twice  a  day;  No.  3  moistened 
with  sour  skim  milk,  fed  three  times  a 
day;  No.  3  always  available. 

Two  to  six  weeks — As  above  except 


that  moist  mash  is  given  twice  a  day. 

Four  to  six  weeks,  or  until  chicks  are 
on  range — Reduce  meals  of  moist  mash 
to  one  a  day;  Mixture  No.  4  in  litter 
twice  a  day;  dry  mash  always  avail- 
able. 

Six  weeks  to  maturity — No.  3  and  No. 
5  hopper  fed.  One  meal  a  day  of  moist 
mash  if  it  is  desired  to  hasten  develop- 
ment. 

Directions:  Provide  fine  grit,  char- 
coal, shell  and  bone  from  the  start.  Give 
grass  range  or  plenty  of  green  food. 
Fresh  water.  Feed  only  sweet  whole- 
some feeds.  Avoid  damp  and  soiled  lit- 
ter. Disinfect  brooder  frequently.  Pro- 
vide shade,  fresh  air  and  protection  from 
the  sun. 


Ration  for  Laying  Hens. 
The  following  whole  grain  mixture  is 
fed  morning  and  afternoon  in  a  straw 
litter:     Sixty   pounds   milo,  kafir,  or 
corn. 

Whole  Grain:  Sixty  pounds  wheat, 
barley,  or  heavy  oats. 

The  following  mash  is  fed  dry  in  a 
hopper  kept  open  during  the  afternoon 
only:  Milo,  kafir,  or  corn  meal,  60 
pounds;  wheat  middlings  (shorts),  50 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  30  pounds;  cotton- 
seed meal,  15  pounds;  beef  scrap,  35 
pounds;  salt,  1  pound. 

The  fowls  should  eat  about  one-half 
as  much  mash  by  weight  as  whole  grain. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  feed  only  a  very 
little  grain  feed  in  the  morning  and  all 
they  want  late  in  the  afternoon.  This 
ration  should  be  supplemented  with 
some  succulent  green  feed  the  fowls  will 
eat.  It  is  important  that  they  have 
some  form  of  green  feed  daily. 

Grit  and  oyster  shells  are  necessary, 
also  cool  and  clean  surroundings,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water. — Texas  College 
Bulletin. 


The  fertility  of  eggs  is  lower  during 
the  cold  months  than  it  will  be  later, 
but  a  few  early-hatched  chicks  are  worth 
more  than  many  late-hatched  ones. 


Conkey's  Roup  Remedy  cures  your 
hens.  A  good  preventive,  too.  50c,  post- 
paid.   Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland,  0— [Adv.] 

Tainted  or  filthy  drinking  water  may 
start  trouble  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  It  pays  to  have  pure  water 
before  the  fowls  at  all  times,  just  as  a 
preventive  of  disease. 


There  is  a  heavy  demand  in  foreign 
countries  for  American  eggs,  and  sev- 
eral good  sized  consignments  have  al- 
ready been  shipped.  Upwards  of  10,000 
cases  of  eggs  were  exported  from  New 
York  in  one  week  lately.  Boston  is  also 
making  large  exportations  of  eggs  and 
chickens. 


Henry  Sloan,  of  Kansas  City,  was 
fined  $2,000  in  the  federal  court  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  for  shipping  rotten  eggs  to 
be  sold  as  food,  from  Kansas  City  to 
Buffalo. 


Over  1,000,000  pounds  of  poultry, 
consisting  of  3  and  3J-pound  chickens, 
were  shipped  from  the  port  of  New  York 
in  one  day  last  month;  and  it  is  stated 
that  orders  for  the  same  number  of 
pounds  are  on  hand  for  export  shipment 
during  this  month.  With  such  large 
quantities  of  American  poultry  going  to 
European  markets  the  outlook  for  poul- 
try raising  is  bright  indeed. 


All  cold  storage  eggs  sold  in  the  city 
of  New  York  must  be  stamped  as  such, 
according  to  an  order  recently  issued  by 
John  J.  Dillon,  State  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  In  addition  all 
dealers  in  cold  storage  eggs  must  dis- 
play signs  stating  that  cold  storage  eggs 
are  for  sale.  It  is  said  that  75,000  cases 
of  cold  storage  eggs  were  being  sold  and 
consumed  weekly  in  New  York  as 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  before  this  order 
went  into  effect. 


Before  scientific  study  made  poultry 
feeding  the  exact  science  that  is  now  is, 
many  practical  poultrymen  had  found  by 
actual  experience  that  oats  made  a  good 
feed  for  fowls;  but  now  careful  analysis 
shows  this  grain  to  be  altogether  the 
best  balanced  grain  feed  that  can  be 
given  to  laying  hens,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  oats  are  sprouted 
and  fed  in  the  early  stages  of  germina- 


One  Gallon  Oil- 
One  Filling  Lamp 

—Biggest  Hatches- 
Free  BookTells  Wtiy 

OEND  for  X-Ray  incubator  and 
brooder  books.   Post  yourself  oa 
incubator  facts.   Learn  why  the 

X-RAY 

Incubator 

gives  biggest  hatches. 
X-Ray  duplex  central 
heating:  plant  squarely 
underneath— the  scien- 
tific way.  Express  pre- 
paid to  practically  all 
points — write  for  valu- 
able book  No.  64 
The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Depl.64  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Save  DISCING,  HARROWING,  ROLLING. 

Do  all  this  work  while  you  plow.  Hitch  a 
Kramer  Rotary  Harrow  behind  your  plow — diac, 
level,  barrow  and  pulverize  as  yon  go.  Save  extra  teams 
right  A  oring  the  busy  season.  Produces  a  mois  seed  bed 
that  germinates  quickly— no  clods  or  dry  dirt  to  hold  luck 
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? our  crops— no  misting  hills.  Fits  any  plow,  satisfac- 
ion  absolutely  gu  aranteed.    Works  in  ail  kinds  of 
soil — light  draft,  no  extra  horses  required. 
She  "Kramer" does  more  work  than  discing  and  har- 
rowing the  old  way.    Big  FREE  Dli  t  rated  Folder. 


Chicks 
That 
Live 

Stop  wasting  eggs- 
stop  losing  chicks  —  with^  "111  our  free 
cheap  incubators.    A  Queen  costs  Hj!  , 
but  little  more,  and  the  extra  A  Catalog 
chicks  it  will  hatch,  and  that  will 
live  and  grow,  soon  pay  for  it. 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS 

Alfred  Cramer,  Morrison,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have! 
operated  about  ten  other  incubators  and  the  Queen 
is  superior  to  any  of  them."  S.  L.  Todd.  Green 
Forest,  Ark.,  says:  I  have  tried  six  other  ma- 
chines, high  and  low  priced,  and  the  Queen  is  the 
best  incubator  I  ever  saw."  Book  Free. 
QUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  130  Bryan  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

PURE  SEED  CORN 

Our  Boone  County  White,  awarded  gold 
medal  at  Frisco  Pan-Amer.  World's  Fair, 
1915,  is  the  strongest  type  of  pure  white 
corn  in  existence.  The  germination  and  root 
strength  unsurpassed,  brought  to  this  point 
by  years  of  careful  propagation.  Field  picked, 
thoroughly  dried,  butted,  tipped  and  hand 
shelled.  Price  per  bushel,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station;  sacks  free. 

MRS.  MABEL  MILLER    -     OSCEOLA,  MO. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Pure    white-blooming    variety.  TJnhulled, 
18c:    hulled   and   scarified,    20c   per  pound. 
Plump,  well  matured  and  recleaned. 
E.  G.  FIXNUP      -      GARDEN  CITY.  HAS, 

We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En§rauin|  Companij 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 
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tion,  so  that  no  one  can  afford  to  neglect 
its  daily  use  for  his  fowls. 

If  coarse  oatmeal  can  be  procured  at 
a  reasonable  price — say  not  over  three 
cents  a  pound — it  makes  one  of  the  very 
best  foods  that  can  be  given  to  young 
chicks,  and  we  would  feed  more  of  it 
than  any  other  kind  of  feed.  Rolled 
oats  are  also  good  if  the  coarse  kind 
cannot  be  procured.  Broken  rice  is  also 
a  very  good  chick  feed,  though  too  much 
of  it  might  injure  them,  as  it  swells 
considerably  after  being  taken  into  the 
crop.  Rice  is  best  fed  the  last  thing  at 
night,  as  considerable  time  is  required 
for  it  to  digest. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  in  getting  the 
full  value  from  the  feed  that  is  used  on 
the  poultry  farm.  With  the  same 
amount  of  food  one  man  will  have  better 
conditioned  chickens  than  another.  It  is 
not  so  much  in  the  quantity  you  feed  as 
in  the  way  it  is  fed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  but  one  way  of  feeding 
chickens,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  You  have 
seen  farmers  throw  out  a  lot  of  corn  for 
the  chickens,  possibly  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  The  hens  rush  for  the  spot 
and  are  soon  filled  with  the  corn,  and 
are  likely  to  hang  around  until  they  are 
fed  again.  Now,  if  this  man  had  given 
a  small  quantity  of  oats,  and  had 
thrown  it  in  the  litter  in  the  poultry 
house,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  work  for"  it.  They  would  have  been 
benefited  by  the  exercise  and  would 
have  kept  up  the  search  for  the  grain  all 
morning.  The  heavy  ration  of  corn 
could  have  been  fed  with  better  results 
at  night,  for  the  last  feeding  of  the  day. 
Haphazard  feeding  of  fowls  is  expensive, 
and  not  conducive  to  good  results. 


The  selection  of  the  grains  that  make 
up  the  feeding  ration  of  the  fowls  counts 
considerably.  It  will  pay  to  buy  two 
or  more  kinds,  even  if  the  price  differs 
somewhat.  Even  when  corn  is  plentiful 
and  cheap,  it  will  pay  to  buy  some 
wheat,  for  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
for  eggs  is  greater  than  that  of  corn. 
You  will  not  have  to  feed  so  much,  and 
the  fowls  will  get  more  good  from  the 
smaller  amount  of  wheat  than  from  a 
larger  portion  of  the  corn.  The  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  as  large  a  variety 
of  the  different  grains  as  possible.  Pos- 
sibly you  cannot  get  all  the  kinds  you 
wish  in  the  section  that  you  live  in,  but 
you  can  get  some  of  them.  Among  the 
feeding  grains  you  will  find  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  peas,  kafir,  millet,  and  buckwheat. 
Keep  these  in  separate  barrels.  Now  as 
to  the  feeding  of  these  various  grains: 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  feed  the 
lighter  grains  in  the  morning.  The 
mash  which  you  probably  will  feed  at 
noon  will  be  the  proper  thing  at  that 
time.  Then  at  night  you  can  feed  corn 
and  some  wheat  or,  if  you  prefer,  one 
night  all  corn  and  the  next  night  all 
wheat.  This  gives  the  birds  a  variety 
and  will  be  productive  of  good  results. 
Do  not  waste  any  of  the  grains.  See 
that  there  are  not  any  left  to  go  to 
waste  on  the  ground.  The  morning 
grain  should  be  scattered  in  the  litter. 
You  will  save  money  by  careful  feeding 
and  at  the  same  time  get  better  results. 

If  farmers  could  be  convinced  of  the 
great  value  of  skim  milk  as  an  addition 
to  the  hen's  ration,  we  are  sure  that 
they  would  feed  more  of  it  to  their 
biddies.  In  a  recent  experiment  at  Pur- 
due University  they  got  an  average  of 
32.5  eggs  per  fowl  when  fed  no  meat; 
135  per  fowl  when  fed  meat  scraps,  and 
135.4  when  fed  skim  milk.  All  had  the 
same  rations  outside  of  the  meat  scraps 
and  skim  milk,  viz:  ten  pounds  corn,  ten 
pounds  wheat,  five  pounds  oats,  five 
pounds  bran,  five  pounds  shorts.  The 
meat-scrap  pen  had  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  meat  scraps  and  the  skim  milk 
pen  had  fifty  pounds  of  skim  milk  in 
addition  to  the  grain  ration.  The  high- 
est laying  pullet  was  in  the  skim  milk 
pen  and  laid  197  eggs.  The  poorest 
layer  produced  six  eggs  and  was  found 
in  the  no  meat  food  pen.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  with  Leghorn  pullets 
and  it  cost  about  one  dollar  to  feed  a 
pullet  one  year.  The  stock,  environment, 
and  methods  of  management  were  the 
same,  therefore  any  difference  in  egg 
production  between  any  of  the  pens 
must  have  been  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  ration.  The  profit  per  bird  was,  in 
the  meat  scraps  pen,  $1.55;  in  the  skim 
milk  pen,  $1.62;  with  a  loss  of  10  cents 
per  bird  per  year  in  the  no  meat  pen. 
The  skim  milk  was  valued  at  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  experiment  is  the  in- 
fluence of  animal  protein  on  egg  pro- 
duction. The  addition  of  some  form  of 
meat  food  in  a  ration  increased  the  egg 
production  about  a  hundred  eggs  per 
pullet  per  year.  This  Would  mean  10,000 
eggs  in  a  farmer's  flock  of  one  hundred 


hens.  The  skim  milk  pen  laid  more  eggs 
in  the  winter  time  than  any  of  the  other 
pens  and  this  is  the  time  when  the 
price  of  eggs  is  highest.  On  nearly  every 
farm  there  is  lots  of  skim  milk,  and 
there  is  no  more  profitable  way  of  feed- 
ing it  than  to  the  poultry. 


Thirty  Years  With  One  Breed. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  bought  ten  Light 
Brahma  pullets.  I  bought  these  because 
they  would  stand  the  confinement  and  I 
would  be  likely  to  have  less  trouble  with 
my  neighbors  than  if  I  selected  a  light 
weight  breed. 

I  had  some  trouble  getting  a  male  to 
head  my  pen,  as  there  were  not  many 
breeders  of  this  breed  in  Kansas.  I  did 
what  everyone  should  do  in  buying  a 
male  to  head  a  pen — I  looked  the  females 
over  carefully  and  told  the  breeder  to 
whom  I  wrote,  where  they  were  most 
deficient.  Having  this  information,  most 
breeders  will  send  a  bird  that  will  im- 
prove the  stock.  I  got  my  male,  paying 
$5,  and  from  this  mating  I  raised  240, 
and  from  them  selected  a  few  good  pul- 
lets to  mate  up  for  the  next  year.  I 
then  sent  to  an  Eastern  breeder  and  paid 
$10  for  a  cockerel.  This  one  weighed 
fourteen  pounds  and  was  well  worth  the 
price.  That  year  I  mated  three  pens, 
and  by  so  doing  saved  the  introduction 
of  new  blood  later.  In  other  words,  I 
commenced  line  breeding.  Since  that 
time  I  have  purchased  three  males,  but 
always  of  the  same  blood.  Many  a  flock 
has  been  ruined  by  introducing  new  blood 
lines  of  which  nothing  is  known  except 
that  they  had  been  winning  prizes  in  the 
shows. 

After  culling  very  closely  I  found  I 
had  a  flock  that  was  good  enough  to 
warrant  my  offering  eggs  for  sale.  To 
secure  publicity,  I  sent  stock  to  shows  at 
Newton  and  Topeka,  and  won  some  good 
ribbons.  These  were  score  card  shows, 
and  they  were  worth  to  me — a  beginner 
— a  great  deal. 

I  cull  out  my  cockerels  in  the  fall 
and  any  that  will  not  do  for  breeders 
are  fattened  and  sold  as  roasters.  There 
is  nearly  always  a  good  demand  for  them 
at  holiday  time.  I  never  sell  a  cull  for 
a  breeder  at  any  time.  The  person  to 
whom  a  cull  has  been  sold,  will  invari- 
ably point  it  out  to  some  visitor  as  com- 
ing from  your  flock,  but  will  never  say 
that  it  was  a  cull.  I  ask  a  fair  price  for 
breeding  stock  and  give  the  buyer  good 
value  for  his  money.  A  customer  so 
treated  will  keep  coming  back. 

My  advice  to  beginners  would  be  to 
not  use  inferior  males  for  breeding  pens 
under  any  circumstances.  Do  not  try  to 
raise  two  hundred  or  more  chickens 
where  fifty  would  crowd  the  quarters, 
and  never  sell  cull  stock  for  breeding 
purposes.  Do  not  feed  too  much  heavy 
feed  to  young  chickens,  but  give  range 
and  green  feed,  with  just  enough  grain 
to  keep  them  growing  nicely.  Cull  out 
your  stock  early  in  the  fall  and  always 
give  your  customer  a  square  deal.  You 
cannot  expect  to  please  all.  but  you  will 
find  that  to  stay  in  the  business  you  will 
have  to  be  absolutely  square.  Do  not 
advertise  what  you  cannot  make  good. — ■ 
W.  H.  Waed,  Reno  County. 


Those  who  are  having  their  first  ex- 
perience in  raising  chicks  by  artificial 
brooding,  should  remember  that  the  lit- 
tle chicks  must  be  taught  to  get  under 
the  hover.  There  is  always  a  possibility 
of  their  getting  outside  and  bunching  in 
some  corner.  By  gently  pushing  them 
under  the  hover  they  soon  learn  where 
the  warmth  is.  Little  chickens  like  to 
scratch,  and  should  always  have  a  supply 
of  chaff  or  alfalfa  leaves  in  the  brooder 
when  they  are  first  put  out. 


A  grain  drill  is  needed  to  sow  small 
grain  evenly.  It  insures  a  better  stand 
and  a  good  stand  is  essential  to  the  best 
yields. 


Poor  fertility  in  eggs  is  the  cause  of 
much  trouble.  Frequently  incubators 
are  condemned  because  the  eggs  do  not 
hatch  better,  the  real  difficulty  being 
that  the  eggs  are  weak  in  vitality  and 
could  not  be  hatched  into  strong  chicks 
by  any  system  of  incubation.  When  a 
large  per  cent  of  eggs  are  tested  out  as. 
infertile,  the  balance  are  likely  to  be  of 
low  vitality.  The  vitality  of  eggs  usually 
becomes  stronger  later  in  the  season.  In 
order  to  improve  fertility,  breeding  stock 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  all  the 
exercise  possible,  and  should  be  given  a 
variety  of  food,  including  green  material 
of  some  kind.  In  buying  eggs  of  breed- 
ers for  hatching  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  eggs  are  not  likely  to 
be  as  strongly  fertile  early  as  later.  The 
breeder  selling  eggs  should  also  be  care- 
ful and  not  guarantee  too  high  a  per 
cent  of  hatch  until  he  knows  absolutely 
how  the  eggs  are  hatching.  The  safest 
plan  is  never  to  sell  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  until  at  least  one  hatch  has 
been  made  at  home. 


HONOR69LT 
SCHOOL  SHOES 

to  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  and  * 
watch  how  they  wear — twice  as  long  as  other  school  shoes, 


J*>UT  your  boys  and  girls  ii 


sold  at  the  same  price.  Double  leather  toes,  strong,  pliable  uppers, 
solid  oak  tanned  soles,  seams  sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.  Good- 
looking,  stylish,  built  to  fit  growing  feet.     THEY  WEAR  LIKE  IRON. 

WARNING — Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and 
the  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children; 
Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;  Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes;Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Company,    Milwaukee  HONORBfU 


I  Ironclad 
I  Incubator 

|  Don't  class  this 
1  big,  all  metal 
j  covered, depend 
table  hatcher  with 
Jheaply  construc- 
ted machines.   Ironclads  are  not 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 

do  to  covei  up  poor  quality  of  material. 
Ironclads  are  shipped  in-the  natural  color 
-you  can  see  exactly  what  you  are  getting  Don' 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  it  is  made 

Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  GenuineCaliforni  

wood  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covering.  Large 
egg  tray,  extra  deep  chick  nursery-hot  water  too  heat,  copper  tanks 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  cbancep  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
*10  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  f  reisht  charges  paid 
*  (East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
chines full;  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use?   Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  incubator  that  has  for  two 
yearp  in  succession  won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.   In  the  last  contest  conducted  l.y 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
2000  machines  were  entered,  including  practically  every 
make,  styk  and  price.    With  140  egg  Ironclad— the 
same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid  for 
^only  610,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick.  Lockney.  Texas,  hatched  118 
chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 


boiler,  self,  regulator,  Tycos  Thermometer.   gl:M  Tn'~doof"ana 
many  other  special  advantages  fully  explained  in  Free  Catalog.   Write  forit  TODAY 

IRONCLADfrlNCUBATOR  COMPANY     Box  1 5 1 


140 
Chick 
Brooder 

order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

i    RACINE,  WIS. 


A  Conundrum 

This  year  the  name  "McPherson,"  when  applied  to  Hail  Insurance 
spells  two  ways  — "  all  things  unto  all  men,"  as  it  were  —  that  is, 
we  can  furnish  you  with  either  a  Mutual  or  a  Guaranteed  Hail  Insur- 
ance policy,  (or  both)  and  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  cost. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 


Agents 
Wanted 


SECRETARY 
105  S.  Main  St.       McPherson,  Kansas. 


Agents 
Wanted 


PRICES  HIGHER 
TRAPPING  WORTH  WHILE 


HIDES  and  FURS 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS.  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue,      TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.       Wichita,  Kan.       Grand    Island,  Neb.        Joplin,  Mo. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,'  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

BROODERS  why chii  shell 

Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 
incubators.  This  will  save  you  from  $1(10  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


March  4,  mtj 


RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS — SETTING  EGGS.  BUFF,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


CLASSY  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffey- 
vllle,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  exclusively.  Keeplaying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs.  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City.  Kan. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  HENS, 
$10  dozen.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  good  stock,   $2.50.     J.  J.  Stalder, 

Meade.  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
—Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Wittman,  the  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $3 
per  hundred.     Rosa  Simpson,  Palmer,  111. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50:  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $2.50  per  fifty,  $1 
per  fifteen.     Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
lng,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty.  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show. 
Including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,   Maize,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— EGGS,  $2.50, 
from  my  prize  winning  pen.  Utility  stock, 
$6  per  hundred.  Also  baby  chicks.  Mrs.  M. 
Kettering,  Route  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Reader,  what's  your  name?  I  have  a  circu- 
lar for  you.  Ask  today.  G.  R.  McClure, 
McPherson,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Exhibition  and  utility  cockerels  and  eggs 
cheap.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  John  Holz- 
hey,  Bendena,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  —  PURE 
D.  W.  Young  strain.  Three  cock  birds  in 
pens  sired  by  Young's  first  prize  winners. 
G.  D.  Willems,   Inman,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
First  state  and  silver  cup  winners.  Twenty 
years'  breeding  and  showing.  Eggs,  $5  hun- 
dred; stock,  $1  up.    Oscar  Wells,  Farina,  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Official  egg  records,  Missouri  Experiment 
Station.  Harmon,  400%  South  X,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


"HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  eleven  years  from  best 
layers.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Large  orders 
desired.     E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Extra 
large  birds,  farm  range.  Some  fine  cocker- 
els, $2.  Mrs.  Will  Cook,  Route  1,  Denison, 
Iowa. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5,  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKS,  COCK- 
erels,  hens  and  pullets,  both  matings,  from 
prize  winning  stock,  mated  for  best  results. 
Must  sell  to  make  room  for  breeding  season. 
H.  P.  Swerdfeger,  1144  Forest  Ave.,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


SCHOOLEY'S  LEGHORN  FARM  (SINGLE 
Comb  White  exclusively).  We  specialize  in 
fancy  table  eggs  and  farm  raised  breeding 
stock,  trapnested,  selected  and  bred  for  egg 
production.  Book  your  order  now  for  guar- 
anteed eggs  for  hatching.  Box  87C,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating,  $3.50, 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250,  $5,  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915.  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS — STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  FARM- 
raised  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 


ANCONAS — FAMOUS  SHEPPARD  STRATN 
— Eggs  from  sweepstakes  winners.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  Write  for  particulars. 
Frank  Glenn,  Newton,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


FOR  SALE — A  FEW  WHITE  ROCK 
cockerels  at  from  $2  to  $5  each.  Thomas 
Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  A  BARRED  ROCK 
breeder.  Beautiful  catalog  free.  O.  E. 
Skinner,  Columbus,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,  Lamed,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon.  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  $1  to  $2.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen.  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  R  O  C  K  S— BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  birds,  good  layers,  setting  $1,  hun- 
dred, $5.     N.  C.  Chew,  Route  1,  Alva,  Okla. 


BARRED  ROCKS — LAYERS,  WINNERS, 
yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  utility,  fifteen,  $1; 
hundred,  $6.    A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  RANGE, 
$5  hundred.  Yards,  $2  per  fifteen.  E. 
Leighton,  Effingham.  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  THE  KIND  THAT  WIN 
and  lay.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  45,  $2.50.  Edw. 
Fehr,  Marquette,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1.85  per  fifteen,  $5 
per  hundred.     R.  Sonenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting.  $1:  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,   Isabel,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka.  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree.  Lorraine,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2,  100  for  $6;  carefully  se- 
lected and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS.  GOOD 
quality,  large  and  vigorous  stock.  Best  lay- 
ing strains.  Utility  eggs,  $3.50  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  F.   C.  Jones,   Elk  City,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


BREY  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Gueda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens.  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


MY  BUFF  ROCKS,  AS  USUAL,  WON 
most  of  the  honors  in  their  class  at  State 
Poultry  Show.  First  cockerel,  first  pullet, 
first  hen  and  first  pen,  besides  other  pre- 
miums. Eggs  from  best  matings,  $5  per 
setting.     A.  J.  Waddell,  Wichita,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS— COCKERELS, 
$2.50;  eggs,  $1.50;  $6  hundred.  J.  M.  John- 
son, Bolivar,  Mo. 


B  RAH  MAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE 
winning  Light  Brahmas.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Getty,  Downs,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Cockerels  and  eggs  from  carefully  mated 
range  flock,  $1.25  per  fifteen  or  $4  per  hun- 
dred.    Mrs.  Mark  Johnson.  Bronson,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY— 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrei- 
ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


BIG  HUSKY  FARM-RAISED  LIGHT 
Brahmas.  Eggs  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  winners,  $3  to  $5  per  fifteen. 
Fine  stock  for  sale.     Mrs.   W.  G.  Robinson. 

Bowling  Green,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


PAYING  13c  FOR  HENS.  COOPS  LOANED 
free.  Selling  egg  cases,  15c  each.  The  Copes, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


3.479  COCKERELS  —  41  VARIETIES  — 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks.  Seeds  and  trees. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  18,  Blair,  Neb. 


SIX  THOUSAND  PRIZES  WON  1915.  ALL 
varieties  poultry.  Catalog  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt, 
Roxbury,  Kan. 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  —  SEND  FOR 
free  egg  circular;  it  tells  of  the  West's  best 
birds.  All  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Forty 
mated  yards.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons.  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts,  Dalhart,  Texas,  '12 
and  '13,  and  Unionville,  Mo.,  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen.  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laeed  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


FORTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
and  pullets.    G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES — 
Young  stock  for  sale.  Also  eggs  in  season. 
A.  B.  Grant,  Emporia,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred,  $1  per  fifteen.  Vida 
Hume,  Tecumseh,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  $1  and  $2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  $1.50.     Jacob  Klassen,  Inman,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES — STATE  SHOW 
winners,  best  blood.  Eggs  for  setting.  E. 
L.   Sherrod,    Perkins,  Okla. 


EXTRA  FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1  each.  A.  F.  Hutley,  Maple 
Hill,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Cockerel^  $2  to  $4.  M.  L. 
Van  Ornam,  Superior,  Nej. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS.  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $4  hundred.  Baby  chicks, 
12  cents  each.  Mrs.  Lydia  Lewis,  103,  Be- 
atrice, Neb. 


BUY  A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  GUTHRIE'S 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  and  improve  your 
flock.  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting.  Geo. 
Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


FARM  RAISED  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 
White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $3  per  hundred; 
White  Chimes  goose  eggs,  20e  each.  C.  H. 
Beethe,  Elk  Creek,  Neb. 


FISHEL  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  AND 
Rocks.  Baby  chicks,  15c.  Setting  of  eggs, 
$1.50.  Matured  stock.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams, 
Salisbury,  Mo. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson.  Kan. 


FELL'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  FIF- 
teen  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs,  $3.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
•eggs,  15  for  $1.50;  30  eggs,  $2.50.  Stock 
strictly  first  class.  Bred  to  lay.  Frank  V. 
Uridil,  Leigh,  Neb. 


QUALITY  WHITE  "WYANDOTTES — THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris,  Prop.,  Exeter,  Neb. 


PIGEONS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PIGEONS — 
Original  stock  from  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  F.  R.  Huntoon,  219  Hun- 
toon  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,    at    Colwell's    Hatchery,  Smith 

Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns,  12  %c.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't    freeze    water    fountain.  Get 
our  .circular.      Kansas    Poultry  Compar 
Norton,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS,  10c. 
Order  soon.     Lily  Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM 
fine  matings.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Fulton,  El  Dorado, 
Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  strain,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Cary 
Millard,  Thomas,  Okla. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


EGGS  READY  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING 
Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  Fifteen  for 
$3.  Fetility  guaranteed.  Twenty  firsts  this 
season.     C.  A.  Brumley,  Wellington,  Kan. 


R.    C.    RHODE    ISLAND  RED    HENS — 

Full  bloods  but  a  little  off  in  color,  $8.00 

dozen;  with  cockerel,  $9.00.  J.  A.  Corkill, 
Goodland,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  LARGE 
bone'd,  rich  red,  excellent  laying  strain,  $2.50. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $2.  Mrs.  Lester  Lambert,  An- 
derson, Mo. 


BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.   A.   Meier,   Abilene,  Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.     Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,   Mt.  Moriah, 

Mo. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.     Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  OF  Ex- 
cellent breeding  and  quality.  Parents  win- 
ners at  Kansas  State  and  other  shows.  1915 
hatch  won  at  late  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bach- 
elder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS  FROM  VIGOROUS  PURE-BRED 
White  Langshans,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
hundred.     Mrs.  Arta  Craven,  Maryville,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge,  Mullinvilie, 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  — EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 
Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Ml  Hope,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  AND 
drakes.  $2-$3  each.  Mrs.  Chas.  Snyder,  Ef- 
fingham, Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels.     Prices  reasonable.    Clarence  Lehman. 
.  Newton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons;  laying  strain.  Eggs.  $1  per  fifteen, 
$5  per  hundred.  Louis  Mueller,  Orlando, 
Okla. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  $2  per  fifteen.  Roy  Young,  Leonard- 
vllle,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs.  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  2S.  Topeka,  Kan. 


ORDERS  BOOKED  NOW.  MARCH,  APRIL. 
May,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Large,  vigorous,  true 
color,  great  laying  strain,  headed  by  prize 
13-pound  cock,  no  better  blood  in  United 
States.  Eggs,  fifteen.  $2;  hundred.  $10.  In- 
dian Runner  Ducks,  specially  marked,  lay 
year  round,  eggs,  fifteen.  $1.50.  Mammoth 
White  Holland  Turkeys,  torn  40  pounds,  eggs, 
ten.  $2.50.    G.  Stewart,  Henderson.  Iowa. 


BABY  CHICK  FEED. 


FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED, 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott.  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 

(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising'  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than-  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

HELP  WANTED. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  277,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles  and  a  wonderful  offer. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  GET  $75  MONTH.  MEN  AND 
women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELEGRAPHY  —  MORSE  AND  WIRE- 
less.  Also  station  agency  taught.  R.  R. 
and  Western  Union  wires  and  complete  Mar- 
coni wireless  station  in  school.  Graduates 
assisted.  Marconi  Co.  employs  our  wireless 
graduates.  Low  living  expense  —  easily 
earned.  Largest  school  —  established  forty 
years.  Investment  $25,000.  Correspondence 
courses  also.  Catalog  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, Bonner  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


WANTED— RESPONSIBLE  REPRESEN- 
tative.  12  tools  in  1.  Sells  to  farmers, 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
One  agent's  profit  $45  in  one  day.  Another 
$1,000  in  December.  We  start  you.  Write 
for  big  color  plate.  Secure  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M.  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  FOR 
sale.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — PANHANDLE  AND  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  D.  Thoburn,  Higgins, 
Texas. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS— MISSISSIPPI,  AR- 
kansas.  Tennessee.  Send  for  booklet.  Mar- 
tin &  Cole,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


WELL  LOCATED  FINE  FARM,  OKLA- 
homa  land.  Write  W.  T.  Davidson,  Abilene, 
Kan. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED— FARMS.  HAVE  3.357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


IMPROVED     FARMS     FOR     SALE  ON 
terms  same   as   rent;   low   rate   of  interest. 
•  Netherow-Reid  Realty  Co.,  Eldorado  Springs, 
Mo. 


320-ACRE  FREE  HOMESTEADS;  GOOD 
land;  shallow  water;  free  coal  and  timber; 
wonderful  opportunity.  Fox  &  Frazer,  Gil- 
lette, Wyoming. 


SEND  DESCRIPTION  OF  YOUR  FARM 
or  ranch.  We  have  cash  buyers.  Don't  pay 
commission.  Owners  only.  Write  National 
Real  Estate  Exchange  Association,  Peru,  111. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HALF  SECTION  IMPROVED  LAND  TWO 
miles  from  county  seat,  two  railroads, 
churches  to  fit  most  notions,  and  schools  for 
a  sizeable  brain;  good  land,  good  roads,  good 
shallow  water,  fields  and  pastures  laid  off 
for  handy  feeding.  Six  thousand  dollars 
cash  will  swing  this  deal.  Don't  waste 
stamps  with  less.  Easy  time  on  balance. 
No  trade.     L.  G.  Conner,  Canyon,  Texas. 


IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  8.82 
inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


MOUSE  COLORED  FOUR  -  YEAR  -  OLD 
jack.  14  hands,  worth  $200.  Four  jacks. 
J.  V.  Schofger,  Paola,  Kan. 


11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
.Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — FOUR  JACKS  FROM  TWO 
to  five  years  old.  Guaranteed.  At  a  price 
that  will  sell.    H.  C.  Miller,  Netawaka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  REGIS- 
tered  Percheron  mares  or  fillies,  five  good 
black  jacks  and  one  jennet.  A.  N.  Kennedy, 
Narka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallions,  three  and  four  years  old. 
Also  grade  coach,  seven  years  old.  Jersey 
bull  from  600-pound  cow,  or  will  trade  for 
registered  mares.    G.  H.  Molby.  Barnes,  Kan. 


FIVE  GOOD  SOUND  BLACK  REGIS- 
tered  jacks,  guaranteed  right  every  way, 
$350  to  $700.  Might  trade  for  registered 
draft,  Coach  or  Morgan.  Lewis  Cox,  Con- 
cordia, Kan. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  REG- 
Istered.     J.   W.   Priestley,   Boicourt,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  —  CHOICE  HIGH- 
grades,  crated.  Heifers,  $20.00;  bulls,  $15.00. 
L.  D.  Arnold,  Manhattan.  Kan. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  $15  crated.  Cows,  $90  to  $100. 
Paul  McFarland.  Route  7,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  all  ages.  R.  N.  Martin, 
Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calv'es,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  — 
Heifers,  $17;  bulls.  $15;  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves,  $35.  Findlav  Bros.,  Whitewater, 
Wis. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF — 
Fine  individual,  nearly  white.  Dam,  two 
granddams,  nearly  wTiite.  $60.  O.  S.  An- 
drews, Greeley,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ELEVEN  -  MONTHS  -  OLD 
pure-bred  Guernsey  bull.  Sired  by  Bernice's 
Duke  24884,  by  Alphea's  Duke  14491,  herd 
bull  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
1912.    A.  C.  Larson,  Galva,  Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FIFTEEN  OR  TWENTY  HIGH-GRADE 
Guernsey  cows  for  sale.  Guaranteed  right 
and  free  from  disease.  Some  with  records. 
Also  few  heifers.  Chas.  Blott,  Mukwonago, 
Wis. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  GRADE  COWS  AND 
heifers,  mostly  springers.  The  best  obtain- 
able. Save  time,  money  and  long  shipments. 
Car  loads  a  specialty.  State  requirements. 
Paul  E.  Johnson.  Olathe.  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer.  O. 


2,000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  T.  BRE- 
man  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


TRADES  AND  CASH  BARGAINS  HAN- 
dled  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  deals.  Cash 
Exchange  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


DRINK  AND  DRUG  HABIT  PAINLESS- 
ly  and  permanently  cured  in  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  You  take  no  chances,  pay  only  when 
cured.     Hill  Sanitarium,  Ardmore,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka.  Kan. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11:  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford. 
Colo. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER — WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  BUY 
it  cheap.  Send  material  list  to  Box  1502, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital 
Patent  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington.  D.  C. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE  j 

or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.     Catalog  on  J 

request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch-  ; 
ester,  N.  Y. 


FARMER 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

300  RUSSIAN  OLIVE  TREES,  SIX  TO 
ten  feet.     Farrar  Nursery,  Abilene,  Kan. 


SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 


PURE  ST.  CHARLES  SEED  CORN.  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Frank  Crosby,  Route  2,  Belvue, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  YELLOW  DENT  SEED 
corn,  "Extra  Good."  Also  German  millet 
seed.     Wm.  Morti,  Leon,  Kan. 


ALFALFA,  SUDAN  GRASS,  CORN, 
other  seeds.  Free  samples.  F.  D.  DeShon, 
Route  4,  Logan.  Kan. 


SUDAN  SEED,  GUARANTEED  PURE,  10c 
per  pound.  Less  for  large  quantities.  P.  P. 
Orr,  Garfield,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  SELECTED  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn,  will  test  95  per  cent,  $2  per 
bushel.    R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.  Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 


PURE  GOLD  MINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
white  seed  corn,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Samples 
free.     J.  F.  Feigley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE.  CATALOG 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Peyton  Nurseries, 
Boonville,  Mo. 


ST.  CHARLES  WHITE  SEED  CORN  FOR 
sale,  $1.40,  tipped  and  sacked.  Peter  Rucker, 
Route  2,  Carbondale,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  $10  bushel.  Samples  free. 
Chas.  F.  Redding,  Waverly,  Kan. 


500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  AT  7 
cents  per  pound  in  hundred-pound  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Lubbock.    J.  F.  Perry,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  guaranteed  pure  white.  Hulled,  $10 
per  bushel,  60  pounds.  Funston  Bros.,  Farm- 
ers, Carlyle,  Kan. 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  BLOODY  BUTCHER, 
White  Elephant  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine  seed 
corn.  I  have  it.  Write  for  prices.  Geo.  E. 
Bass,  Yukon,  Okla. 


PURE  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  NORTHERN 
grown,  fancy  quality  and  free  from  Johnson 
grass,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Southern  grown 
Sudan  seed  at  $6  per  hundred.  The  Gould 
Grain  Company,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Drawer 
718. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  —  COM- 
plete  catalog  with  lowest  prices  free.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1607  Mass  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  Countv  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T.  Kel- 
sey,  106  Arter  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SUDAN  GRASS— FREE  FROM  JOHNSON 
grass.  100  pounds.  $7.50;  50  pounds,  $4.50. 
Smaller  amounts.  15c  per  pound.  Prices  on 
large  orders.  Robinson  Bros.,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLf  ER.  ALSO  Su- 
dan grass,  alfalfa,  White  Wonder,  millet, 
and  all  field  seeds.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1707  Mass. 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES.  RASP- 
berries,  all  kinds  berries,  hardy  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs.  Best  of  stock. 
Price  list  free*  W.  L.  Lux,  Route  7,  Topeka, 
Kan. 


RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 


SENATOR  D  U  N  L  A  P  STRAWBERRY 
plants,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Famous  Progressive 
fall-bearing,  quality  a  guarantee.  Send  for 
catalog.  M.  C.  Buteyn  &  Sons,  Route  2, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES.  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 


WATERMELONS — GUARANTEED  PURE 
unwashed  seed  of  Halbert  Honey  and  Rub- 
ber Rind.  Each,  $1  pound.  Don't  delay, 
send  order  now.  H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator, 
Coleman.  Texas. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOES,  GROWN  BY 
us  in  Red  River  Valley,  the  potato  soil  of 
the  world.  Choicest  of  seed,  $5  per  bushel, 
delivered  in  United  States.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.     Fred  Harrod,  Sandwich.  111. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  — 
True  to  name.  Packed  with  care.  Fruit 
hook  free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G, 
Wellington,  Kan. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
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BERMUDA  GRASS. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDT,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  'today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP— By  W.  O.  SMITH,  OP 
Holslngton,  Eureka  Township,  Barton  County, 
Kansas,  on  January  28,  1916,  one  steer,  color 
black,  star  in  forehead,  weight  780  pounds, 
appraised  at  $25.  C.  F.  Younkin,  County- 
Clerk. 


TAKEN  UP,  ON  THE  10TH  DAY  OP 
January,  1916,  by  Frank  Schlbler,  of  Del- 
phos,  Logan  Township,  Ottawa  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  heifer  calf,  color  dark  red,  white 
underneath  body,  no  brands;  appraised  at 
$25.     C.  C.  Davis,  County  Clerk. 


TAKEN  UP  —  BY  CHARLES  MOONEY, 
Hayes  Township,  McPherson  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  horse  about  eight  years,  color  bay 
with  black  points,  white  spot  in  forehead, 
roached  mane,  wire  cut  on  left  foreleg;  ap- 
praised at  $100.  W.  E.  Rostine,  County 
Clerk. 


DOGS. 


GENUINE  SHEPHERD  DOGS — BEST  OP 
all  purpose  farm  dog.  Male  pups,  $5  each. 
A.  W.  Jones,  Route  4,  Salina,  Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


SITUATION  WANTED  BY  YOUNG  MAR- 
ried  man.  on  farm  or  ranch.  H.  R.  Haw- 
kins, Dunavant,  Kan. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTS  JOB  ON 
farm.  No  children.  Have  experience.  Want 
house  furnished.  Can  begin  now.  Lon  Her- 
rel,  Arno,  Mo. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF  TO- 
bacco,  smoking  or  chewing.  Parcel  post 
prepaid,  4  pounds,  $1.00;  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Rosenblatt,   Hawesville,  Ky. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  egg's, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS — 
Good  stock  for  sale.  Fine  choice  cockerels, 
hens  and  pullets.  M.  F.  Lieward,  Burr  Oak, 
Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  PURE- 
bred.  Drakes,  $1.  Bertha  Louk,  Michigan 
Valley.  Kan. 


SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  peafowls,  guineas. 
Stock  eggs  cheap.  Write  wants.  F.  J. 
Damann,  Farmington.  Minn. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


Testing  Galvanizing  on  Wire. 

By  the  process  of  manufacture  now  in 
use,  the  length  of  service  of  wire  fencing 
depends  largely  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  galvanizing  on  the  wire.  A 
common  test  that  may  be  easily  applied 
to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  gal- 
vanizing, or  spelter,  on  a  woven-wire 
fabric,  as  given  in  a  recent  Department 
Bulletin,  No.  321,  "Cost  of  Fencing 
Farms  in  the  North  Central  States,"  is 
as  follows : 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  by  dissolving  36  parts  of  cop- 
per sulphate  to  100  parts  of  water  by 
weight.  Not  less  than  a  quart  of  the 
solution  should  be  used  in  thje  test,  and 
to  make  a  quart  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion requires  approximately  11J  ounces 
of  copper  sulphate,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  blue  vitrol.  Slightly  more 
than  this  amount  should  be  used,  how- 
ever, as  there  should  be  a  small  excess 
of  the  copper  sulphate.  This  may  be 
either  left  in  the  solution  or  the  solution 
may  be  strained  off  from  it.  The  wire 
to  be  tested  is  immersed  in  the  prepared 
solution,  which  should  be  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  to  70°  F.,  and  left  for  one 
minute,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
should  be  removed  and  wiped  thoroughly 
dry.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
until  the  wire  shows  a  deposit  of  metal- 
lic copper.  The  copper  will  not  be  de- 
posited on  the  wire  until  the  galvanizing 
is  removed,  and  a  well-galvanized  wire 
should  stand  at  least  three  immersions 
in  the  copper-sulphate  solution  without 
showing  copper  deposits  on  it.  Some 
specially  galvanized  wire  will  withstand 
four  immersions  without  showing  cop- 
per. This  wire  is  known  as  four-minute 
wire,  and  may  be  had  at  a  slight  advance 
in  price.  When  the  common  commercial 
copper  sulphate  is  used  in  performing  the 
test  there  is  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid 
present  in  the  copper  sulphate  solution, 
which,  if  not  neutralized,  may  cause  the 
solution  to  act  more  strongly  on  the  wire 
than  it  should.  The  acidity  may  be 
neutralized  by  adding  a. small  amount  of 
copper  oxide;  two  ounces  to  a  qiwt  of 
solution  should  be  sufficient.  On  account 
of  the  nonsolubility  of  the  copper  oxide 
it  must  be  added  a  long  time — at  least  a 
month — prior  to  the  time  the  solution  is 
to  be  used. 


New  Ulysses,  Kansas.  February  12,  1916 
KANSAS  FARMER.  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen;  Please  discontinue  the  poultry  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer,  as 
I  have  received  orders  for  five  times  the  pullets  I  had  and  have  sold  all  my 
cockerels,  just  from  the  one  insertion. 

I  think"  Kansas  Farmer  is  a  fine  advertising  medium.  Will  continue  ad 
for  eggs  at  a  later  date.   Very  truly  yours,  F.  L.  BLAINE. 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


Henry's  Big-Type  Polands 

March  gilts,  sired  by  Big  Bob  Wonder,  Big- 
Bone  Jr.,  and  Grand  Orange.    Bred  or  open. 
Also  fall  pigs,  not  related.     Write  me. 
JOHN  I).  HENRY     -      I.ECOMI'TON.  KAN. 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

$18  for  growthy,  wide-backed,  big-boned 
fall  boars,  weighing  130  pounds  March  1. 
Sired  by  Big  Orphan  and  out  of  sows  by 
Mammoth  Orange  and  Expansion  Too.  Also 
gilts  of  same  breeding.  Farm  near  Sibley- 
ville.  „ 
F.  s.  COWLES,  Route  2,  Lawrence.  Kansas 

ARKEIX'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  bv  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.    Priced  for 

quick  sale.    __ 

JAMES  AKKEI.L,  K.  4,  Junction  City.  Kan. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

June  and  July  farrow.     Pairs  or  trios.  Not 
akin.      Recorded    pedigree   with    each  hog. 
GEO.  HENRY,  JAMESTOWN,  IND. 

LANG  FORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Ad ver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM   SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  9 — G.  M.  Scott,  Rea.  Mo. 
March  6,   1916 — W.   J.   Finley,  Higginsvlile, 
Mo. 

March  7  and  8 — L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smith- 
ton.  Mo. 

March  15 — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  20 — G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

March  8 — H.  E.  Huber,  Meriden,  Kan. 
March  31 — Consignment  sale.  South  Omaha, 

Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mgr. 
April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  4  —  Northwest  Missouri  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Jesse  Engle,  Sheridan,  Mo., 
sales  Mgr.  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne,  Mo., 
Secretary. 

Holsteins. 

April  25 — J.   R.   Smith.  Newton.  Kan. 

Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5.  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

March  8 — John  Kemmerer,  Mankato,  Kan. 


A.  S.  Alexander  of  Burlington,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  old  orig- 
inal Spotted  Poland  China  hogs,  writes  that 
the  demand  for  Spotted  Polands  has  been 
good  and  that  his  sales  of  breeding  stock 
the  past  year  were  the  heaviest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  herd.  He  has  recently  added 
some  very  high  class  herd  material  from 
some  of  the  leading  eastern  herds.  He  has 
bred  a  number  of  his  best  sows  for  early 
farrow. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Hampshire  Hogs. 

March  7 — Missouri  Hampshire  Breeders* 
sale,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Isom  J.  Martin, 
Mgr.,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son.  of  Ness  City,  Kan., 
with  probably  the  greatest  show  record  of 
any  Kansas  breeders  of  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  pulled  off  one  of  the  best  sales  with 
the  state  record  for  this  year  of  $73.60  aver- 
age on  forty-seven  head  of  bred  sows  and 
bred  gilts.  The  sale  was  held  at  the  state 
fair  grounds  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.  The  en- 
tire offering  was  in  splendid  condition  and 
all  were  bred  for  early  litters,  mated  to 
boars  with  show  records.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  a  number  of  breeders  that  Erhart 
&  Son  showed  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
Poland  Chinas  last  year  that  was  shown  at 
the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  state  fairs,  win- 
ning a  number  of  first  and  grand  champion 
premiums. 

F.  S.  Cowles,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  one  of 
the  progressive  big-type  Poland  China  breed- 
ers who  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  type 
of  Poland  Chinas  that  is  proving  popular 
for  breeders  and  farmers,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  well.  Mr.  Cowles  has  one  of 
the  best  herds  of  big-type  sows  in  the  state. 
They  were  sired  by  such  boars  as  Mammoth 
Orange,  a  very  high  quality  thousand-pound 
boar,  and  Expansion  Too.  an  800-pound  boar 
carrying  three  crosses  of  Old  Expansion.  A 
feature  of  his  herd  at  present  is  the  out- 
standing lot  of  September  boars  and  gilts 
sired  by  Big  Orphan  72868,  one  of  the  great 
breeding  Poland  China  sires  now  in  service. 


U.  S.  Byrne,  of  Saxton,  Mo.,  held  a  very 
successful  Poland  China  sale  on  February 
23.  Thirty-seven  head  of  sows  and  gilts 
averaged  $46.  A  much  higher  average  would 
have  been  made  had  not  a  number  of  the 
sows  and  gilts  been  bred  for  late  farrow. 
The  offering  was  in  fine  condition  and  all 
the  sows  and  gilts  that  were  bred  for  early 
farrow  sold  for  good  prices.  A  large  crowd 
of  breeders,  both  from  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, were  present. 


We  have  just  received  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  four  meetings  of  the 
directors  and  the  thirty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Aberdeen  Angus  As- 
sociation, held  in  1915.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  full  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  and  all  meetings 
held  by  the  directors  during  the  year,  as 
well  as  other  information  of  value  to  Angus 
breeders.  The  report  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  breeder  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 

We  have  received  the  catalog  of  the  offer- 
ing of  jacks  and  jennets  to  be  sold  by  G.  C. 
Roan,  of  CJover  Leaf  Valley  Jack  Farm  in 
his  annual  sale  to  be  held  in  his  modern 
sale  pavilion  March  20.  Forty  head  of  high 
class  jacks  and  jennets  have  been  cataloged 
for  this  sale.  All  of  the  jacks  are  broke 
for  service.  Every  jack  in  the  sale  is  black 
with  white  points,  and  while  they  are  in 
good  flesh,  they  have  been  hardened  by  a 
system  of  exercise,  and  are  ready  for  hard 
service.  The  jennets  cataloged  are  an  ex- 
ceptional lot  of  good  breeders.  A  number 
of  them  have  foals  at  side.  The  foals  at 
foot  are  nearly  all  by  Mr.  Roan's  great  herd 
jack,  Yucatan. 

The  Poland  China  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held 
by  John  Kemmerer,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Mankato,  Kan.,  March  8, 
will  be  one  of  the  late  sales,  and  inquiries 
for  catalogs  indicate  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  sale  events  of  the  season.  An  offering 
of  forty-five  head  of  tried  sows,  fall  year- 
lings and  spring  gilts,  sired  by  the  best  big- 
type  sires  of  the  breed  and  bred  to  splendid 
big-type  sires,  have  been  cataloged  for  this 
sale. 


W.  D.  Gott.  of  Bronson,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Climax  Stock  Farm,  is  one  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  high  class  jacks  and 
jennets  in  this  state.  Climax  Farm  is  the. 
home  of  the  famous  herd  jack,  Dr.  McChord. 
This  jack  is  one  of  the  most  famous  sires, 
and  a  number  of  the  highest  priced  jacks 
were  sired  by  him,  among  them  being  Dr. 
Long  that  sold  for  $2,500;  Gen.  Wood,  $2,500; 
Dr.  Wood,  $2,000;  Dr.  McChord  3d,  $2,000; 
Hamburg,  $2,000;  Dr.  Cox,  $2,000;  Dr.  Leo, 
$1,600;  Dr.  Lier  at  two  years  of  age  $1,600, 
and  many  others  at  near  that  figure.  Mr. 
Gott  now  has  fifty  head  in  his  herd,  in- 
cluding an  outstanding  lot  of  young  jacks 
of  serviceable  age. 


Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Muscotah,  Kan.,  is 
claiming  April  18  for  a  Shorthorn  cattle 
sale,  at  which  time  he  will  sell  fourteen 
strong,  rugged  bulls  and  eight  heifers — all 
good  farmer  cattle.  They  are  Scotch  topped 
breeding,  and  the  herd  cows  are  bred  for 
dairv  purposes.  The  sire  of  this  offering  is 
Red  Scotchman  by  Lord  Lancaster,  and  his 
dam  was  Augusta  Clipper  Marie,  a  cow  now 
used  in  the  college  herd  at  Manhattan. 

W.  B.  Barney  &  Son,  of  Chapin,  Iowa, 
owners  of  Home  Farm  Holstein  herd,  one 
of  the  heaviest  producing  herds  in  that 
state,  report  their  herd  doing  well,  and  they 
expect  to  make  some  new  high  records  for 
their  herd.  Florence  Jewel  De  Kol  Rauwerd 
164594,  a  cow  bred,  developed  and  owned  by 
Barney  &  Son,  has  made  a  thirty-day  but- 
ter record  of  120.17  pounds  and  a  milk  rec- 
ord of  483;  best  one-day  milk  record,  95.1 
pounds. 

The  extent  of  appropriations  for  1916 
which  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  made  for  the  state  and  dis- 
trict fairs  and  expositions  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  should  lead  to  an  increase  in 
entries.  The  aggregate  appropriation  is  far 
in  excess  of  any  previous  amount  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  At  fifteen  of  the  principal 
state  fairs,  the  Association  offers  $1  for 
everv  $2  offered  bv  the  fair  association  up 
to  $750  offered  by  the  Shorthorn  society.  At 
twenty-seven  interstate  and  district  fairs  the 
same  ratio  is  maintained  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $500.  The  aggregate  offered  at  the  In- 
ternational. American  Royal  and  the  Pacific 
International  (Portland),  is  $12,500.  In  the 
futurity  calf  classes  alone  at  the  Iowa  and 
Ohio  state  fairs,  the  American  Royal  and 
the  International,  $7,000  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Association. 


In  various  section  of  the  country  the  ideal 
type  Morgan  horse  is  again  coming  into 
favor.  The  real  Morgan  type  is  15  to  15% 
hands  high,  short  of  leg,  thick  and  round 
barrel,  courageous,  possesses  wonderful  en- 
durance and  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 
This  strain  may  be  traced  to  the  great 
horse,  Justin  Morgan,  foaled  in  Vermont  in 
1793.  He  was  a  phenomenal  horse  in  every 
wav.  From  him  descended  the  Black  Hawk, 
Bashaw,  Gold  Dust,  Lambert,  and  other 
noted  families.  One  of  the  good  herds  of 
this  noted  breed  of  horses  Is  owned  by 
Charles  J.  Beck,  Maplewood,  Mo.  We  have 
just  received  the  very  neat  private  sale  cat- 
alog issued  by  Mr.  Beck.  The  catalog  shows 
a  very  select  lot  of  Morgan  horses  of  all 
ages,  and  contains  valuable  information  in 
reference  to  this  excellent  breed. 


In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  to  pay  cash  premiums 
at  the  state  and  district  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  silver 
trophies  are  offered  at  a  number  of  the  fairs 
and  shows  to  breeders  who  have  not  pre- 
viously shown  at  the  state  fair  or  national 
show.  The  Association  will  a'so  co-operate 
in  a  material  way  with  district  and  state 
breeders'  associations  holding  shows  in  con- 
nection with  public  Shorthorn  sales.  The 
plan  worked  out  by  the  Association  offers 
an  inducement  to  beginners  and  small  breed- 
ers to  enter  the  shows.  It  is  designed  not 
only  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  every  breeder 
to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  Shorthorns, 
but  to  safeguard  the  venture  as  well. 


G.  W.  Taylor  of  Abilene.  Kan.,  owner  of 
Pearl  Shorthorn  Herd,  which  is  one  of  the 
noted  herds  of  that  breed  in  this  state,  re- 
ports a  good  demand  for  good  Shorthorn 
breeding  stock.  A  number  of  smaller  sales 
and  a  recent  big  sale  to  a  western  breeder 
has  closed  out  his  surplus  stock.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breed- 
ing stock  and  he  never  has  any  trouble  in 
disposing  of  his  surplus  at  very  satisfactory 
prices. 

The  live  stock  breeder  who  builds  up  a 
mailing  list  is  always  in  position  to  get  in 
touch  with  prospective  purchasers,  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  value  of  advertising 
is  lost  to  the  breeder  who  neglects  to  build 
up  one. 

Kansas  Farmers'  Breeders'  Directory  is 
not  onlv  a  cheap  but  a  good  method  of 
keeping  before  the  public  throughout  the 
entire  year.  By  using  the  directory  all  the 
time,  and  space  in  the  breed  columns  when 
there  is  a  surplus  to  sell,  many  breeders 
have  received  the  best  of  results.  Write  us 
for  rates  for  the  Breeders'  Directory. 


Never  breed  good  mares  to  a  grade 
sire%  no  matter  how  good  he  may  look. 
The  colts  from  such  horse  are  an  uncer- 
tain lot. 


CLYDE  GIR0D — At  the  Farm.  F- w-  ROBISON-At  Towanda  State  Bank. 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS.  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  bulls,  serviceable  age   all  registered,  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  and 
Kire?     Choice  Dure- bred  heifers   some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age 

^T^SSS^mS&S^SkSSL  heavy  springing  cow.  and  heifers    well  ^f^yef^\^ 
or  phone  us     We  can  please  &    pQgJgQN,    Towanda,  Kansas 


260  -  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  - 

If  you  want  Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers,  see _  Ay 
herd  I  have  them.  Thev  are  very  large,  good  markings,  out  of 
the  best  mlTklne  strains'  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the  very  best 
Wood  Social  prices  on  carload  lots.  Want  to  reduce  my  herd 
and  will  make  bargain  prices  for  thirty  days, 


J.  C.  ROBISON 


TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


A  THIRTY  DAY 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Consisting  of  the  following: 

Fifty  fully  developed  high  grade  Holstein 
cows,  to  freshen  in  the  next  three  weeks. 

Eighty  high  grade  heifers,  two  and  three 
years  old,  all  springing. 

Thirty  registered  cows  and  heifers,  all  bred 
to  Johanna  King  Segis,  the  40-lb.  $5,000  bull. 

Don't  wait  to  write,  but  wire  me  at  my 
expense  when  you  will  be  here.  They  are 
priced  to  sell. 

NEAL   HOUSLET.   OXFORD,  WISCONSIN. 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.     World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 

veins.   

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince  Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  136382 

Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.     These  bargains  will  not  last 

J.UP.  MAST      -      -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  Sale — Choice  young  bulls,  also  a  few 
females.     Have  bred  Holsteins  35  years  on 
the  same  farm.    Come  and  see ^ur  herd. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  CAMERON,  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

Ninety    head    of    high-grade    heifers  and 
young  cows.    Some  fresh  now.     Many  heavy 
springers.     Heifer  calves.     Registered  bulls 
from  7  to  14  months  of  age. 
IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.   E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Registered  three-year-old  Holstein  bull 
from  a  ten-gallon  dam.  He  is  a  guaranteed 
bull  and  will   be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  McCOV,  BEATTIE.  KANSAS. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


N^Y  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


It  costs  as  much  to  feed  the  poor  milk 
cow  as  to  feed  the  good  milker.  In  the 
one  case  the  feed  is  being  lost — in  the 
other  it  is  bringing  a  good  profit. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

A  15-months  bull,  mostly  white;  dam  has 
a  30-pound  sister,  and  sire  a  24-pound  junior 
2  sister;  $200.     Younger  ones  less. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  fi08  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  hulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS..  Rossville.  Kansas 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

HEN    SCHNEIDER,   NORTON YILLE.  KAN. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.   VlOl.ETT.   Altoona,  Kansas. 

Holsteins  for  Sale  'glffi 

N.  S.  AMSPACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KAN'S. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To  the  farmer  of  judgment,  seeking  more  profit 
and  satisfaction  in  milk  production,  a  comparison 
of  the  actual  records  of  the  pure-bred  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed  with  others,  is  an  object  lesson  in 
economical  investment.  The  ten  largest  records  of 
the  "Black-and-White"  cows  average  1.007  pounds 
butterfat  and  25,897  pounds  of  milk.  The  nearest 
competitive  breed  produced  947  pounds  butterfat 
and  18.120  pounds  of  milk.  One  good  purebred 
Registered  Holstein  will  produce  as  much  as  two 
ordinary  cows,  saving  proportionately  on  feed, 
housing  and  care.  Investigate  the  big  "Black- 
and-Whites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  floughton,  Sec*y       Box  114,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

I  have  two  excellent  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice, sired  by  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508. 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  20  and  22-pound 
butter  records  as  three-year-olds.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  to 

HARRY   W.   MOLLHAGEN,  Bushton,  Kan. 

CEDARLANE  HERD  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 

We  Believe  that  it  is  your  desire  when 
getting  a  bull,  to  buy  a  producer  of  good 
individuals  that  will  meet  the  Advanced 
Register  requirements  for  300  days  of  each 

TREDICO  FARM 
Route  41  Kingman,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged ;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.   E.  FRIZEI.L.   Frizell.   Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — -A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d.  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

Tennebolm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE.  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  11  months 
old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albon  399451.  One 
white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine  and 
priced  low. 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -        TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

Cedar  Heights' Shorthorns 

-•Eight   head   of   pure   Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  bulls  for  sale,  ten  to  sixteen  months 
old.     Reds  and  roans.     Phone  59-N-l. 
HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
H.  H.  HOLMES  -   GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Thirty  head  of  good  registered  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers.    Cows  with  calves  at  foot, 
others  to  calve  soon,  open  heifers  by  Bra- 
with  Heir  351808.    Priced  to  sell. 
E.  E.  HEACOCK  &  SON,  HARTFORD,  KAN. 

Doyle  Park  Shorthorns 

Scotch  and  Scotch-topped,  50  per  cent 
roans.  Bulls  8  to  20  months  old,  sired  by 
old  Double  Champion  and  by  Alfalfa  News. 
HOMAN  &  SONS        -        PEABODY,  KAN. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.  Write  for  description,  breeding  and 
prices. 

C.  M.  ALBRIGHT.  OVERBROOK,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowstViat  will  improve  your  Dairy1? 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  K,  Peterboro,  N.H, 

GUERNSEY  HERD  BULLS 

For  Sale — Four-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey herd  bull,  gentle.  Also  one  nine  months 
and  one  three  months  old.  Glenwood  breed- 
ing. Cheap. 

JOHN    PERRENOUD,    HUMBOLDT.  KAN. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Type,  Stamina,  Prepotency 

in  our 


TRUE  MORGANS 


Send  for  our  private  sale 
catalog  of  stallions  and  fe- 
males for  sale. 

BECK  STOCK  FARM 


Robert  Morris  Maplewood 


Missouri 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


4  A  Large  Mammoth  Black 
™"  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
Jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas. 


HIGH  CLASS  JACKS 

We  offer  25  head  to  select  from.  Herd 
headed  by  Mo.  Chief's  Boy  6815.  One  im- 
ported gray  Percheron  stallion,  first  prize 
at  Kansas  State  Fair.     Write  or  phone  us. 

LOUIS  MILLS  &  SON.  Alden,  Kan. 
For  Sals  or  Trade-Mammouth  Jack 

Registered,  7  years  old,  15  hands,  1,150 
pounds,  plenty  of  bone  and  quality,  prompt 
server  on  mares;  colts  to  show.  Will  sell  or 
trade  for  high  grade  mares,  nothing  under 
1,600  pounds  wanted.  Also  three  good  jen- 
nets, will  trade  on  same  proposition.  Address 
J.  W.  MEARS,  Route  3,  RANDALL,  KANS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Dr.  McChord 


CLIMAX  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  the  Famous  Dr.  McChord. 
Fifty  Head  in  Herd.    If  you  want  an  extra 
good  jac,  you  can  buy  him  here.    I  raise  the 
good    kind    and    guarantee    them   as  repre- 
sented when  sold. 

\V.  D.  GOTT      -      -      BRONSON,  KANSAS 


Home  of  the  Giants 

Fifty  Head 
of  Jacks  and 
Jennets 

At  Public 
Auction 
MARCH  15. 

Catalogs  out  Feb.  10 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Warrensburg  -  Mo. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1.240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reason abl e.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H I  NEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :• :      :- :  Kansas 


J3 


PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising;  two  to  six  years 
old,  15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 

E.  BOEN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
38  Ml.  N.  E.of  K.C.on  C.  M.&St.P. 
40  MI.S.  W.of  St.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 

Englewood        -  Kansas 


Percherons  For  Sale 

Two  Percheron  stallions  coming  two  years 
old,  from  imported  mares  and  sired  by  II- 
men,  grand  champion  K.  C.  Royal  1912.  At 
21  months  their  weights  were  1,870  and  1,900 
pounds,  and  the  right  conformation  to 
match. 

J.  H.  MAPE8,  ROUTE  3.  SAXPfA,  KANSAS 

HARRIS  BROS. 

90  PERCHERONS 90 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 
weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS. 

REPUBLIC  COUNTY 
JACK  FARM 

Six  good  jacks,  one  extra 
good,  15%  standard  meas- 
ure, 6  years  old  and  right 
in  every  way.  Also  eight 
good  jennets  for  sale,  all 
registered  and  well  bred. 
Priced  to  sell. 

T.  E.  COLLINS  &  SON 
Belleville      -      -  Kansas 

Imported  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Coach 
Stallions.  Good  jacks.  $450  up.  ILLINOIS 
HORSE  CO.,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably — 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  my  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN  ... 


-   PA© LA,  KANSAS 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 

bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
__  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few- 
young  mares  for  sale. 

J.  C.  ROBISON,         Towanda,  Kans. 


LANIER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.    Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 


WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAMER. 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS,  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters. 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buying     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Ry 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks- 
aU  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  'see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLANB  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


PERCHERON  and  SELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  home-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Forty  big,-  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2.400-pound  horse.     Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  R.  1,  LAWRENCE.  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  City. 

ClA/lfclf*  RCnTUT^C  fifty  percherons 

EVVIilU  I  riCff\£»  SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  HERD  STALLION 

For  Sale  or  Trade  for  One  His  Equal — Siroco   (51358).   grandson  of  Besigue   (19602),  bav, 
foaled  1901,  has  weighed  2,160  in  good  flesh.     A  sire  of  the  right  kind,   which  we  must 
change  on  account  of  so  many  of  his  fillies  being  in  the  way.     Also  pair  of  coming  fours 
and  a  coming  three,  sired  by  him,  that  are  good  enough  to  show  in  anv  company. 
A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS  ......  WASHINGTON,"  KANSAS 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14^  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
J.  P.  &  M.  H.  MALONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 

CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1.800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-year- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON       -       EMMETT,  KANSAS 

SHIRE  STALLIONS  —  Registered,  well 
bred,  first  class  stock. 

JAMES  AULP,  Wakefield,  Clay  Co.,  Kansas 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WILSON,  CRESTON.  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  D.  HOLMAN       -        CURRY VILLE,  MO. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  Ill, 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 
Seven  head  of  big  mammoth  jacks,  from 
fm?..t0«.Beve?  ^ears  old-     Would  take  some 
White-Face  heifers  in  exchange.  Jacks  guar- 
anteed as  represented. 

PHU.  HANNUM,  JR.    -    CARTHAGE,  MO. 
Home  Phone  817  Black. 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2.200-poiind  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's.  41  black  com- 
ing 2's,  29  registered  mares  for  sale.-  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
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LIVE  STOCK  SKIPPERS 

Write  us  for  your  next  shipment.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  A  progressive  commission 
house.  This  paper  or  any  other  market 
paper  sent  free.    Write  for  Information. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Go. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR  SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  66 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th.  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DBYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

Murray5s  0. 1.  C.  Chssters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

(  HAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Pure-bred  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  4  months  .old.  Five 
boars,  one  gilt.  $10  each.  They  are  good 
ones.'  One  pure-bred  Jersey  bull  27  months 
old,  weight  1.100,  $65.00. 

JOE  FOX,  GREEI.EY,  KANSAS. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY   yearling  bulls,   big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Wi:l  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Csiiorn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
vear-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand   Champion  17998.  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
Al'LD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7   to  11  months  old. 

I.   VV.  POILTON       -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
r i-i'onably.     T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City.  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  4,  1910 


Work  mg   Horses  In  the  Spring 


BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BCBLINGTON.  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Si sco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big.  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  sprint  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.    Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISG0,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS„ 

DUftOC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondyke  and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C.'s  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.     Write  today,  they  will  sell 

H?'l>.'  PLUMMER      -      LONGTON,  KANSAS 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS 

Bred    sows    and    gilts    by    Blue  Ribbon 
Model,    first   prize   winner  at  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota,  1911.    Bred  to  Illus- 
trator Jr.   and   Col.   Gano  Again. 
CHAS.  CHKISTIANSON.  AKRON,  IOWA. 

DUROC  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,  easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -         LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!   BOARS'.   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune.  • 
G.  M.  SIIEniERD      -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice   breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
A.TTEBERRY  &  SON    -   LANC  ASTER.  MO. 


CARE  should  be  exercised  in  giving 
the  horse  heavy  work  in  the  spring. 
If  you  have  ever  experienced  stiff 
and  sore  muscles  with  the  first  few  days 
of  work  in  the  harvest  field  after  a 
week's  vacation,  you  know  how  a  horse 
feels  that  has  had  little  to  do  during  the 
winter  and  as  soon  as  spring  comes  is 
kept  pushing  on  the  collar  all  day. 

The  horse  should  never  be  rushed  into 
hard  work  without  preparation.  It  re- 
quires two  or  three  weeks  to  harden  a 
horse  to  steady  work  after  a  winter  of 
idleness  on  a  maintenance  ration  con- 
sisting of  such  feeds  as  straw,  hay,  corn 
stover  and,  a  limited  amount  of  grain. 
Man  can  usually  find  relief  from  pain 
but  dumb  brutes  often  are  compelled  to 
suffer  agonies  because  of  careless  owners. 

The  horse  will  become  accustomed  to 
hard  work  without  difficulty  and  will 
give  much  better  satisfaction  during  the 
season  if  put  to  hard  work  but  a  few 
hours  a  day  for  the  first  few  days  when 
work  commences  in  the  spring. 

When  the  horse  is  doing  hard  work  in 
warm  weather  a  good  ration  to  feed  con- 
sists of  one-third  corn  and  two-thirds 
oats.  A  handfull  of  oil  meal  should  be 
fed  once  a  day. 

A  mixture  of  prairie  hay,  half  and 
half,  makes  a  good  roughness  for  either 
summer  or  winter.  Never  give  a  heavy 
feed  of  hay  just  before  hard  work.  When 
the  horse  is  being  worked  all  day,  feed 
only  a  small  amount  of  hay  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  noon.  A  generous  amount  of 
hay  should  be  fed  at  night  when  this 
bulky  feed  can  be  digested  while  the 
horse  is  at  rest.  Heaves  is  usually 
caused  by  feeding  musty  hay  or  large 
amounts  of  hay  before  heavy  pulling. 

Horses  often  suffer  from  indigestion 
caused  by  the  teeth  being  in  bad  condi- 
tion. The  lower  jaw  of  the  horse  is 
wider  than  the  upper.  This  causes  an 
uneven  wearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
teeth,  and  frequently  causes  a  sharp 
oute  redge  which  cuts  the  cheek  and 
prevents  proper  chewing  of  the  food,  so 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  food  eaten 
passes  through  undigested.  If  such  a 
condition  is  suspected  in  any  of  the 
horses,  a  veterinarian  should  be  asked  to 
examine  the  teeth  and  correct  the  trou- 
ble. It  will  not  cost  much  to  have  the 
sharp  edge  filed  away,  and  the  increased 
use  gotten  from  the  animal  that  was 
kept  in  poor  condition  because  of  the 
trouble  will  more  than  repay  the  cost. 

Be  sure  the  collar  fits  the  shoulder  as 
it  should.  It  should  lie  snugly  along  the 
sides  of  the  neck  along  the  shoulder  line, 
with  just  room  enough  to  slip  in  the 
open  hand  at  the  windpipe  when  the  col- 
lar is  pressed  down  against  the  shoulder. 

Frequently  the  work  collar  which 
fitted  the  horse  the  summer  previous, 
when  the  animal  was  in  working  condi- 
tion, is  too  small  in  the  spring.  We 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  buy  cheap 
cloth  collars  that  fit  in  the  spring  and 
use  them  until  the  horse  gets  down  to 
working  condition. 

Shoulder  galls  are  usually  caused  by 
improperly  fitting  collars  and  failure  to 
keep  the  collars  free  from  sweat  and 
dirt.  If  left  in  the  collar  to  dry,  the 
sweat  forms  rough  ridges  which  gall  the 
horse's  shoulder  in  a  short  while  doing 
heavy  work  in  warm  weather. 

When  horses  become  galled  in  spite  of 
all  care  we  have  had  good  results  from 
applying  zinc  oxide  salve  at  night.  In 
the  morning  or  at  noon,  or  at  any  time 
before  putting  the  horse  to  work,  the 
salve  should  be  wiped  off  and  zinc  oxide 
powder  applied.  If  the  salve  is  left  on 
when  the  horse  is  taken  to  the  field,  dirt 
will  adhere  and  the  shoulder  will  gall 
worse  than  if  nothing  had  been  applied. 
— C.  O.  Levine. 


Western  Kansas  Sheep  Report. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  urged  the 
keeping  of  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  Kan- 
sas farms.  These  most  profitable  ani- 
mals are  not  being  grown  anywhere  near 
as  extensively  as  they  should  be.  The 
following  letter  received  from  August  F. 
Hahn,  Sheridan  County,  shows  how  a 
Western  Kansas  farmer  has  found  a 
small  flock  profitable: 

"I  became  very  much  interested  in 
raising  sheep  several  years  ago,  and 
read  everything  I  saw  in'the  farm  papers 
concerning  sheep.  I  finally  made  a  start 
in  sheep  in  1913  by  purchasing  six  pure- 
bred Shropshire  ewes  and  a  ram,  paying 
$100  for  them.  Every  one  of  the  farm- 
ers around  me  advised  against  raising 
sheep.  They  said  it  was  a  difficult  job 
at  best,  and  did  everything  possible  to 
discourage  me.  After  watching  the  re- 
sults of  my  venture  the  past  few  years, 
these  same  men  are  now  very  much  in- 
terested in  my  flock. 

"The  spring  of  1914  my  six  ewes  pro- 
duced eight  lambs.    I  sold  three  ram 


lambs  at  five  months  of  age,  as  breeders, 
receiving  $12.50  for  each.  I  kept  three 
ewe  lambs  to  go  into  my  breeding  flock, 
and  butchered  two  lambs  at  ten  months 
of  age.  These  two  lambs  weighed  140 
pounds  apiece.  In  addition  I  sheared 
fifty-four  pounds  of  wool  from  the  ewes 
and  the  ram  and  made  a  nice  laprobe 
from  the  pelts  of  the  two  lambs  butch- 
ered. The  second  year  my  six  ewes  pro- 
duced seven  lambs,  of  which  I  sold  five 
at  eight  months  of  age  for  $0  each.  Two 
were  butchered  at  ten  months  of  age, 
weighing  147  pounds  each.  The  wool 
clip  from  the  six  ewes,  the  ram,  and  the 
three  yearlings,  was  sixty-eight  pounds. 
So  far  this  year,  from  seven  ewes  I  have 
eleven  lambs. 

"It  requires  some  special  knowledge  to 
succeed  with  sheep.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  I  apply  a  little  pine 
tar  to  the  noses\  of  my  sheep  to  keep  the 
bot  flies  away.  This  same  treatment  is 
good  for  colds.  When  I  shear  the  flock 
I  trim  their  toes.  This  clipping  of  the 
toes  saves  sore  feet  later  on.  ■ 

"Wliile  sheep  are  most  profitable  farm 
animals,  I  would  not  advise  any  man  to 
start  in  with  them  unless  he  really  likes 
them.  I  really  love  sheep  myself,  and 
this  flock  has  been  a  paying  investment 
for  me,  and  sheep  will  make  a  profit  for 
anyone  who  will  give  them  the  right  kind 
of  treatment." 


Tools  for  Vaccinating  Hogs. 

J.  H.,  a  Southern  Missouri  reader  of 
Kansas  Farmer,  asks  where  he  can  get 
tools  for  vaccinating  hogs.  He  has  just 
got  through  burning  eight  pure-bred  O. 
I.  C.  sows  and  eighty-nine  pigs  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  cholera  outbreak  on  his  farm, 
and  feels  the  necessity  for  securing  some 
protection  against  such  losses  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  also  asks  concerning  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  "simultaneous"  and 
the  "double"  treatment.  . 

The  vaccination  of  hogs  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  knowledge  and  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  have  the  operation 
performed  by  a  veterinarian  who  thor- 
oughly understands  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  good  many  farmers  who  have 
studied  the  details  carefully  and  who  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  do  the  work. 
In  Kansas,  a  farmer  must  secure  special 
permission  from  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Commissioner  to  use  virulent 
blood  in  vaccinating  hogs.  A  similar  rule 
probably  prevails  in  Missouri.  We  would 
suggest  that  Missouri  farmers  wishing 
to  vaccinate  their  own  hogs,  communi- 
cate with  the  State  Veterinarian,  Doctor 
Luckey,  at  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  necessary  tools  for  vaccinating 
hogs  can  be  secured  from  almost  any 
serum  company  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing serum. 

The  term  "simultaneous  treatment" 
means  the  using  of  a  serum  of  known 
strength  and  potency,  and  at  the  same 
time  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  viru- 
lent blood  from  a  hog  that  is  very  sick 
with  cholera.  This  actually  introduces 
hog  cholera  germs  at  the  same  time  the 
preventive  serum  is  injected.  If  the 
work  is  properly  done  and  both  serum 
and  virus  have  been  properly  made  and 
handled,  the  treatment  will  give  a  per- 
manent immunity  to  cholera.  This 
method  of  vaccination  is  being  quite  gen- 
erally used  by  breeders  of  pure-bred  hogs 
as  they  are  perhaps  more  apt  to  have 
cholera  brought  to  their  places  than  is 
the  ordinary  pork  producer.  By  the 
"double  treatment"  is  meant  the  using 
of  serum  alone  and  then  in  about  ten 
days  the  use  of  serum  and  virus  as  in 
the  simultaneous  treatment.  This  method 
is  not  now  practiced.  It  is  more  expen- 
sive and  now  that  serum  is  being  made 
with  greater  care  and  becoming  stand- 
ardized, nothing  is  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  double  treatment. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


A  Good  Character. 


They  were  trying  an  Irishman,  charged 
with  a  petty  offence,  in  an  Oklahoma 
town,  when  the  judge  asked:  "Have  you 
anyone  in  court  who  will  vouch  for  your 
good  character?"  "Yis,  Your  Honor," 
quickly  responded  the  Celt,  "there's  the 
sheriff  there."  Whereupon  the  sheriff 
evinced  signs  of  great  amazement. 
"Why,  Your  Honor,"  declared  he,  "I  don't 
even  know  the  man!"  "Observe,  Your 
Honor,"  said  the  Irishman,  triumphantly, 
"observe  that  I've  lived  in  the  country 
for  over  twelve  years  an'  the  sheriff 
doesn't  know  me  yit!  Ain't  that  a  char- 
acter for  ye?" 


Those  communities  in  Kansas  which 
are  adopting  either  the  method  by  which 
a  special  inducement  is  given  to  the  ten- 
ant to  grow  live  stock  or  the  stock  share 
method  of  renting  need  fear  few  of  the 
evils  often  accompanying  tenant  farming. 


What  is 
Gained  by 
Testing 
Cows 

Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  produc- 
tion. Science  is  driving  guess- 
work out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  average  net  profit  per  cow  was  in- 
creased 129%  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  I  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet,  "What 
is  Accomplished  by  Test- 
ingCows,"  will  help  you. 
Sendforitnow.  It'sfree. 

The  American  Jersey 

Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  Street 

New  York  City 


PUBLIC  SALE 

19  -  HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE-  60 

May  »0,  1916. 

Send  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  8.  YOUNG 

Route  5      -      -      -     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORMVOOD  FARM,  Route  I,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  P.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Yearling  Jersey  bull  for  sale,  from  dam 
that  gave  1.2C0  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  in 
thirty  days.  Also  a  bred  heifer  and  a  five- 
months-old  heifer  calf. 

D.  A.  KRAMER,  WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS, 

ryirf  First  Register  of  Merit  Herd  in  Kan- 

MI'I  sas — Established  1878. 

WW  Oakland  Sultan,  f(rst  Register  of  Merit 

pPM  sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 

la^HI  to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  S100. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       HOI.TON,  KANSAS 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

S.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 


GOATS 


MILCH  GOATS 


Are  free  from  all 
disease.  They  can 
be  successfully 
kept  on  a  town  lot 
or  a  large  or  small 
farm.  Their  feeding  cost  is  trivial,  and  they 
produce  large  quantities  of  rich  milk.  Learn 
all  about  them  bv  sending  $1  for  a  v.  ar*s 
subscription  to  THE  COAT  1VOKI.D,  linuver 
U,  Baldwin  Park,  California. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

TA  M  WORTH  TIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Falmer.  Illinois. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 


Authorized  state 
Credit  Association. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE 


igent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Write   me   vour  wants. 
PAOI.A,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE   

CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLs 

Eight    registered    Angus    bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves,  choice  individuals,  best  breeding! 
Also  a  few  choice  cows.     Prices  reasonable. 
On  Santa  Fe.  18  miles  south  of  Topeka. 
GEO.  A.  DIETRICH.  CARBON  DA  I.  K,  K  AN. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


March  4,  1916 
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KENTUCKY  JACKS  AT 
 PRIVATE  SALE  


THE  firm  of  Saunders  &  Maggard,  Poplar  Plains, 
Ky.,  has  shipped  twenty  head  of  jacks  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  and  they  will  be  for  sale  privately 
at  Welsh's  Transfer  Barn.  This  is  a  well  bred  load  of 
jacks,  including  one  imported  jack,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  coming  three  to  matured  aged  jacks;  height 
from  14  to  16  hands.  We  will  make  prices  reasonable, 
as  we  want  to  close  them  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  jack  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  them.  Barn  two  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot,  one 
block  from  Interurban.    Come  and  see  us. 

SAUNDERS  &  MAGGARD,    Newton,  Kan. 


Missouri  Breeders  Sale  of  Hampshire  Swine 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Horse  Sale  Pavillion,  March  7,  1916 

65  .  BRED  SOWS  AID  SILTS  .  65 

Consigned  from  the  leading  herds  in  Missouri.  More  sows  and  gilts  in  this  sale 
bred  to  more  noted  grand  champion  boars  than  ever  before  in  one  sale.  The  breeding 
in  this  sale  has  produced  90  per  cent  of  all  the  breed's  noted  prize  winners.  An 
opportunity  to  buy  the  profitable  kind  of  breeding  stock  at  your  own  price.  None 
but  choice  tried  sows  and  choice  gilts  have  been  consigned..  Arrange  to  attend  this 
sale  March  7.  Tell  your  friends  about  it.  It  will  be  better  than  a  State  Fair  Show. 
Catalog  on  request. 

ISOM  J.  MARTIN,  Sale  Manager,  R.  11,  LANCASTER,  MO. 

THOS.  E.  DEEM,  AUCTIONEER. 


Cedar  Hill  Farm  Sale  Wednesday,  Mar.  8 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE  AND  DUROC  BRED  SOWS. 

Twenty-four  head  Registered  Shorthorns — Ten  bulls  10  to  12  months  old;  nine  yearling 
heifers;  five  coming  yearling  heifers,  all  sired  by  the  Scotch  bull,  Silk  Goods  293713  by 
the  champion  Choice  Goods.  Some  out  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped  dams,  pure  Bates 
foundation.     Also  twenty  Duroc  brood  sows  and  eight  farm  horses. 

Sale  at  farm  six  miles  southeast  of  Meriden,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Grantville.  Santa 
Fe  trains  met  on  sale  day  at  Meriden,  U.  P.  trains  at  Grantville.     Write  for  catalog. 

H.  E.  HUBER,  MERIDEN,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers — L.  R.  Brady  and  W.  O.  Warner. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Robt.  I.  Young,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle*?  has  an- 
nounced a  public  sale  of  Jerseys  to  be  held 
May  20.  Mr.  Young  owns  one  of  the  good 
herds  and  is  a  pioneer  Jersey  breeder.  His 
Jersey  farm  near  St.  Joseph,  was  the  former 
home  of  Pogis  Irene  2d,  dam  of  the  world's 
famous  Jersey  cow,  Jacoba  Irene.  Three  of 
her  great  duaghters,  Silver  Irene,  Smoky 
Irene,  and  Queen  Pogis  Irene,  are  now  in 
one  of  the  greatest  herds  in  New  York,  and 
all  are  in  the  Register  of  Merit,  authenti- 
cated by  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Young's 
Jersey  farm  has  long  been  noted  as  the 
home  of  heavy  producers. 


the  grand  champion  pen  of  four  pigs  of  the 
late  Missouri  State  Fair,  are  included  in  the 
offering.  The  breeding  cataloged  for  this 
sale  produced  ninety  per  cent  of  the  noted 
Hampshire  prize  winners. 


I.  W.  Poulton,  of  Medora,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
in  this  state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing 
fine  and  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
high  class  Red  Pooled  breeding  stock  at  sat- 
isfactory prices.  Mr.  Poulton  has  one  of  the 
profitable  herds,  and  at  this  time  has  a  good 
lot  of  young  stock. 


Neal  Houslet,  of  Oxford,  Wis.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  big  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
that  state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing 
well.  He  has  bred  a  large  number  of  reg- 
istered cows  and  heifers  to  Johanna  King 
Segis,  the  forty-pound  $5,000  bull.  This  is 
one  of  the  Wisconsin  herds  that  is  drawn 
upon  heavily  for  breeding  stock. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Missouri  Hamp- 
shire swine  breeders'  sale  to  be  held  at 
South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  March  5.  Sixty-five 
bred  sows  and  gilts  have  been  consigned 
from  the  best  Hampshire  herds  in  Missouri, 
and  this  sale  promises  to  be  the  sale  event 
of  the  season  in  Hampshire  circles.  Sows 
are  consigned  to  this  sale  that  are  noted 
prize  winners  and  producers  of  champions. 
There  are  many  sows  and  gilts  in  the  sale 
bred  to  such  boars  as  Lewiscille  Boy,  grand 
champion  of  Missouri  State  Fair,  1915;  Pat 
Maloy,  a  many  times  grand  champion;  Lan- 
caster Duke,  a  many  times  grand  champion, 
and  Gen  Tipton,  a  many  times  grand  cham- 
pion. Breeding  that  has  produced  cham- 
pions every  year  for  the  past  seven  years, 
and  families  that  have  always  been  the 
leading  prize  winners.  Some  of  the  very 
same  breeding  that  produced  the  World's 
Fair  grand  champion  boar  and  the  dam  of 


S.  S.  Smith,  the  well  known  Jersey  breeder 
of  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  and  owner  of  one  of 
the  very  high  class  Jersey  herds  in  this 
state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
At  this  itme  a  feature  of  his  herd  is  the 
choice  lot  of  young  cows  and  young  bulls. 
He  reports  a  good  demand  for  high  class 
bulls  and  has  made  a  number  of  sales  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  He  has  sold  his 
great  herd  bull.  Blue  Boy  Baron.  This  bull 
proved  to  be  an  extra  good  breeder,  and  Mr. 
Smith  has  a  lot  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  his  herd.  The  young  bulls  sired  by  Blue 
Boy  Baron  in  service  in  other  herds  are 
making  good. 


M.  E.  Gideon  of  Emmett,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
live  boosters  for  improved  stock  on  Kansas 
farms  and  owner  of  good  herds  of  pure-bred 
Percheron  horses,  Hereford  cattle  and  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs,  reports  his  herds  doing  well. 
Mr.  Gideon  has  a  good  herd  of  registered 
and  high  grade  Percheron  mares  headed  by 
an  imported  stallion  that  is  among  the  best 
in  the  state.  In  1915  he  raised  ten  head  of 
very  fine  colts.  His  Hereford  herd  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state  and  this  year  he  expects 
to  raise  about  fifty  calves.  He  has  a  very 
select  herd  of  Durocs.  A  feature  of  his 
Percheron  herd  is  an  outstanding  three- 
year-old  stallion  by  an  imported  sire  and 
out  of  an  imported  dam.  This  stallion 
weighs  over  1,800  pounds  and  is  a  choice 
individual,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Gideon. 


FRANK  IAMS 


"Mr.  Horseman,"  191G  is  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
for  "up-to-snuff"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 
Money-Making  Game."  Don't  wait.  Do  it  in  1916. 
No  horses  will  be  im-  ported  in  ten 

years.  "Big  Horse  Fam-   «     m  ine"  in  U.  S. 

500    horses     exported    WL    gk  daily.  "Mr. 

Buyer,"  buy  big"Bluck    AhmL^JA  andGrayBoys 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
monds.  "Iams'ItiniT 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notchers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  "Town  Talk."  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean- — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed)- 
ing  Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters"  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 


Gold  Medal  and  State 
Prizewinners 


lams'  kind,"  and  in 
Pink  of  Condition." 


the 


Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  ' '  lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Registered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
' '  inspected  "  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
"Health  and  Soundness"  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2,100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.  Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.  Can  place  $1,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $»00  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.  Write  for  Horse  Catalog.  It  has  a  "Big  Bargain  on 
each  page.  References:  First  National  and  Omaha 
National  Banks.  Omaha,  Neb.;  Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks,  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


G.  C.  ROAN'S  ANNUAL 

Jack  &  Jennet  Sale 
-40- 

Clover  Leaf  Valley 

 Farm  

Jacks  and  Jennets 

-40- 

WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  MY 

Annual  Auction  at  La  Plata,  Mo.,  March  20 

Twenty  Jacks,  2  to  6  years  old;  15  to  16  hands  high. 
Twenty  Jennets,  ten  with  foals. 

An  offering  selected  to  make  good  for  those  who  buy  them.  Every  jack 
is  black  with  white  points.    My  jennets  are  three  to  six  years  old. 

Every  jack  to  be  sold  broken  for  service  is  now,  and  will  be  then,  ready 
to  go  out  and  make  a.  full  season's  service  of  the  very  hardest  kind,  and,  if 
properly  treated,  finish  the  season  in  good  shape.  These  jacks  are  all  in 
splendid  flesh,  yet  hardened  by  a  system  of  exercise,  and  will  be  able  to  give 
nearly  twice  the  service  a  poor  jack  could. 

The  jennets  are  an  exceptional  lot  of  good  breeders,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  colts  by  their  sides  sired  by  some  of  the  best  jacks  in  this  country  and  are 
about  the  best  colts  ever  offered  in  any  one  sale.  They  are  sired  by  such 
jacks  as  Orphan  Boy  606,  the  grand  champion  of  the  world;  Champion  Boy 
No.  5701,  he  a  son  of  Orphan  Boy  606,  and  sold  in  my  last  sale  for  $1,200. 
Some  by  Yucatan  No.  1556.  This  jack  I  consider  the  best  breeding  jack  in 
Missouri,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  Clover  Leaf  Valley  Farm.  Send  for 
catalog. 

G.  C.  ROAN,  La  Plata,  Missouri 

COL.  P.  M.  GROSS,  AUCTIONEER. 
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I  Will  Tell  You  How 

to  Make  Poultry  Healthy 
Make  Hens  Lay    Make  Chicks  Grow 

Now  that  mating  time  has  arrived,  it's  up  to  you  to  see  that  your  poultry 
get  a  tonic  and  internal  antiseptics  to  make  them  vigorous  and  free  of 
disease.    Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a. 

In  that  condition  your  hens  will  lay  better,  you  will  get  more  healthy,  fertile 
eggs  and  the  chicks  will  stand  a  better  show  of  reaching  maturity. 
Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a, 

And,  before  the  hatches  come,  I  want  to  warn  against  gapes,  leg  weakness 
and  indigestion,  for  these  ailments  are  responsible  for  half  the  baby-chick 
losses.    Therefore,  feed  Pan-a-ce-a — it  will  save  you  these  losses. 

My  lifetime  experience  as  a  veterinarian,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  poultry 
raiser  has  taught  me  the  needs  of  poultry  under  all  conditions ;  that  is  why 
I  urge  you  to  try  my  scientific  and  long-tried  prescription, 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

It's  a  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients  in  Pan-a-ce-a  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  poultry  which  I  have  just  stated : 

Nux  Vomica,  a  nerve  tonic ;  Carbonate  of  Lime,  a  shell  former ;  Hyposul- 
phite of  Soda,  an  internal  antiseptic;  Quassia,  an  appetizer;  Iron,  to 
enrich  the  blood,  and  other  valuable  ingredients,  all  well  known  and  recom- 
mended by  the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  on  the  market  for  22  years  and  is  growing  in  favor  each  year. 
Read  the  guarantee  in  the  right-hand  panel — that  is  your  protection. 

There  is  a  Dr.  Hess  dealer  in  your  town,  a  man  whom  you  know,  a  man 
who  stands  back  of  my  guarantee  and  will  return  your  money  if  Pan-a-ce-a 
fails  to  make  good.  1  yz  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West). 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland, 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.00 

Why  pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price  ? 


Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..D.V.S. 


four  stock  need  this  tonic  now  to  harden  and  condition 
them  after  the  confined  heavy  feeding  of  winter.  There's 
nothing  better  to  put  horses  in  trim  for  hard  spring  and 
summer  work.  Milch  cows  need  it  just  now  to  prepare 
them  for  the  heavy  milking  season  ahead.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  makes  all  stock  healthy,  keeps  them  toned  up  and 
expels  worms.  Sold  under  money-back  guarantee.  25-lb. 
pail,  11.60 ;  100-lb.  sack,  15.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  50o 
(except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and  the  South) .  Send  2o 
for  my  new  free  Stock  Tonic  book. 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens  and 
sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  or,  if  your  fowl  are  pro- 
vided with  a  dust  bath,  sprinkle  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath  every 
ether  week— the  hens  will  do  the 
test  Also  destroys  bugs  on  cu> 
cumber,  squash  and  melon  vines, 
elugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sifting-top 
cans.  1  lb.  25c ;  3  lbs.  60c 
(except  in  Canada  and 
£ne  tar  West), 
guarantee  it 


If  yon  have  a  sick  or  injured 
animal,  write  Dr.  Hess,  tell 
symptoms,  enclose  2c  stamp 
for  reply,  and  lie  will  send 
you  a  prescription  and 
letter  of  advice  free  of 
charge* 
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HE  cow  will  make  a  factory  of  every  farm  if  given  a  chance.  On  every  hand 
cornstalks  and  other  by-products  of  grain  farming  are  going  to  waste.  A  fertilizing 
value  of  $375  is  represented  by  the  feed  which  a  cow  will  convert  into  a  ton  of 
butter  that  removes  but  a  few  cents'  worth  of  fertility  from  the  farm. 

The  cow  is  a  hard  worker,  but  she  charges  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  transform- 
ing the  corn,  alfalfa,  and  other  farm  feeds  into  one  of  the  best  foods  known  to  man.  What 
greater  work  could  be  expected  of  a  domestic  animal? 

The  product  of  the  cow  is  a  crop  that  never  fails  if  we  do  our  part.  The  dairy  pay 
check  comes  each  week  and  helps  to  put  farming  on  a  cash  basis. 

Not  every  farm  is  adapted  to  dairy  farming  as  a  specialty,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
farm  where  a  small  herd  of  cows  would  not  be  highly  profitable  as  a  side  line.       G.  C.  W. 


Copyright.  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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TRACTOR  =n 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL' 


IS  Draw  Bar  H.  P.-35  Belt  B.  P. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor  is  increasing  profits 
and  reducing  costs  on  hundreds  of  farms, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  country.  It 
will  do  likewise  for  you  in  practically  every 
operation  ranging  from  the  clearing  and  breaking  of 
new  lands  to  the  hauling  of  your  crops  to  market. 

The  statements  of  satisfied  users  everywhere  prove 
more  than  we  claim  for  it 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  on 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
inches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  puil  2 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
third  reserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  5  x  6*4  heavy  duty,  slow 
Speed,  vertical  motor;  2%  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface: 
ell  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  systems.  Motor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
gear  drive;  removable  underpan  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearings, 
connecting  rod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  ilA  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
small  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor,  its  motor,  and  transmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition,  Lancashire, 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm"  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we  11  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  oblj. 
gating  you  in  any  way. 


The  DauchMfg.Co. 


Sandusky,  Ohio 
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C  Put  it  in  shape  to  give  more  power  than 
'  it  ever  did.    Don't  go  along  with  de- 
fective piston  rings  that  waste  power, 
fuel  and  oil — install 


NORRIS 


Piston  Rings 

The  only  durable  and  effective  form  of  gas-tight  and  oil- 
tight  seal  for  the  piston. 

Piston  Rings  make  compression  perfect,  give  you 
every  possible  bit  of  power,  and  save  lubricating  oil.  They  are  perma- 
nently elastic,  never  lose  fit  or  bearing,  won't  score  cylinders,  and  will 
outlast  the  motor. 

\ tLAv^Roor  Piston  Rings  are  made  in  all  sizes — easily  in- 
stalled. You  can  get  them  from  your  supply  dealer.  If  he 
fcasn't  them — write  us,  giving  his  name.  We'll  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,     2816  Locust  St.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet— "To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power".  It  tells  all  about  compression 
ook  efficiency  means. 
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BRAKE  AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  About 
The  A  utomobtJe  and  for  the  l^Iotorist 


SOMEONE  has  figured  out  that  one 
family  in  every  twelve  in  the  United 
States  owns  an  automobile  and  that 
67  per  cent  of  all  autos  sold  are  pur- 
chased by  farmers.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  will  stand  one  to 
every  eight  families  before  the  end  of 
193f6.  The  growth  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry the  last  ten  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  sales  of  passenger  cars : 
1905,  33,800;  1000,  52.402;  1907,  07.389; 
1008,  85,846;  1909,  125,592;  1910,  175,- 
800;  1911,  209,957;  1912,  378,201;  1913, 
450,000;  1914,  515,000;  1915,  703,527. 
The  proportion  of  motor  vehicles  to  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  is  one  car 
for  every  forty-eight  persons.  The  pro- 
portion of  motor  cars  to  miles  of  im- 
proved road  is  one  to  one. 


Headwork. 

A  Columbus  motorist  drove  his  car  up 
to  a  shoe  store,  stopped  in  front  of  a 
fire  hydrant  and  incurred  danger  of  a 
$25  fine  thereby. 

A  policeman,  chancing  along,  saw  the 
car,  took  its  number  and  then  waited  for 
the  motorist  to  appear.  Just  as  he 
stepped  from  the  store,  the  motorist 
sized  up  the  situation,  went  back  in  and 
telephoned  the  police  chief  that  his  car 
was  stolen;  then  he  hurried  over  to  his 
office. 

The  policeman  got  the  report  of  the 
stolen  car  from  headquarters,  reported 
it  and  was  thanked  by  the  chief,  who  in 
turn  was  complimented  by  the  motorist. 
—  Goodrich  Magazine. 


High  Tension  Distributors. 

Distributors  on  high  tension  ignition 
are  only  a  specialized  commutator 
adapted  to  high  voltage  current.  They 
are  necessary  on  all  multiple  cylinder 
engines  where  one  transformer  coil  and 
battery,  or  a  high  tension  magneto,  is 
the  source  of  electric  current.  When 
individual  coils  are  used,  no  high  tension 
distrubtor  is  required.  A  timer  in  the 
primary  circuit  is  necessary,  its  function 
being  to  send  current  through  the  indi- 
vidual coil  that  has  a  high  tension  lead 
to  the  firing  cylinder.  A  timer  differs 
from  the  distributor  in  the  grade  of  in- 
!  sulation  required.  As  the  timer  deals 
with  current  of  from  six  to  twelve  volts 
pressure,  the  insulation  need  be  of  very 
ordinary  strength.  A  few  sheets  of 
mica,  or  fiber  washers,  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  distributor  must  handle  cur* 
rent  of  from  10,000  to  40,000  volts  pres- 
sure. The  insulation  must  be  of  the 
best,  either  hard  rubber  or  lava  compo- 
sition. This  insulation  must  positively 
prevent  any  leakage  to  other  contacts 
than  the  one  which  leads  to  the  firing 
cylinder.  Its  brushes  or  segments  that 
make  contacts  for  the  several  cylinders 
must  run  in  step  with  the  engine  so  as 
to  furnish  current  to  the  right  cylinder 
at  the  right  time. 


The  Small  Tractor. 

L.  W.  Lighty.  writing  for  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  says:  "Farmers 
are  asking  if  the  tractor  is  advisable  on 
a  farm  of  150  to  200  acres.  I  would 
consider  the  matter  carefully  before  I 
would  invest  in  a  tractor  for  a  small 
farm.  The  tractor  does  good  work  whore 
you  have  room  to  use  it,  but  in  small 
fields  we  have  not  the  room  to  use  it 
economically.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  tractor  and  I  hope  the  small  farmer 
will  have  one  ere  long  that  will  work 
in  a  satisfactory  way  in  limited  areas. 
On  these  farms  we  have  two  or  three 
teams  to  do  the  work.  If  we  get  a  trac- 
tor we  should  need  only  one  team.  The 
tractor  should  handle  most  of  the  imple- 
ments we  now  have  successfully.  We 
cannot  discard  all  our  implements  and 
invest  in  others  adapted  to  tractor  work. 
We  must  have  a  tractor  adapted  to  our 
implements  and  conditions.  The  horse 
is  an  expensive  animal  on  the. farm  be- 
cause we  have  to  keep  too  many  to  do 
the  work  when  the  rush  is  on  and  have 
to  feed  them  when  idle  the  rest  of  the 
season.  The  farm  management  man 
(theoretically)  has  figured  all  this  out 
for  us  and  advises  us  to  keep  fewer 
horses  or  provide  work  for  them,  and 
his  theory  is  correct,  if  he  would  only 
show  us.  On  many  farms  there  is  no 
solution  of  the  question  of  horse  power 
like  the  tractor,  and  on  the  large  farms 
it  is  being  adopted  rapidly  and  will  be 
adopted  more  rapidly  on  the  small  farm 
when  we  have  the  tractor  that  will  be 
satisfactory  and  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price."  Who  will  fill  this  long-felt 
want?  A  fortune  certainly  awaits  him 
and  what  is  better,  the  good  will  and 
blessings  of  the  masses." 


Purpose  of  Spark  Coil. 

J.  N.  P.,  Brown  County,  asks  why  the 
current  from  the  batteries  of  a  gasoline 
engine  must  pass  through  a  spark  coil. 
Also  whether  or  not  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence how  the  batteries  are  connected. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  to  understand  the 
function  of  the  spark  coil.  The  current 
developed  by  four  or  five  cells  is  weak 
in  intensity.  It  would  take  80  to  90 
cells  to  furnish  a  current  strong  enough 
to  produce  a  spark  that  would  ignite  the 
charge  in  the  cylinder  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  spark  coil.  With  the  coil, 
the  four  or  five  cells  will  give  the  de- 
sired hot  spark.  The  coil  is  simply  a 
large  electro-magnet.  When  the  current 
from  the  battery  passes  through  the  coil 
the  soft  iron  wires  becomes  strongly 
magnetic  and  remain  in  this  condition 
as  long  as  the  current  from  the  battery 
is  passing  through  the  insulated  copper 
wire  of  the  coil.  If  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted as  when  the  spark  points  break 
apart,  the  magnetic  force  in  the  soft 
iron  wires  is  at  once  lost.  This  passing 
of  a  current  of  electricity  of  low  voltage 
through  the  copper  wire,  induces  a  cur- 
rent of  high  voltage  in  the  core  or 
secondary  coil.  This  secondary  current 
is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  jump  across 
the  gap  and  produce  the  spark.  Some 
have  mistakenly  assumed  that  a  coil 
was  a  storage  or  reservoir  of  electricity. 
If  this  were  true,  the  longer  the  current 
passed  through  the  coil  the  stronger 
would  be  the  spark  produced.  This  is 
not  the  case.  All  that  is  done  is  simply 
to  create  a  force  in  the  iron  core  and  get 
its  reactive  effect  as  a  generated  current 
of  electricity  added  to  the  weak  battery 
current  at  the  instant  the  circuit  is 
broken.  It  has  been  determined  just 
how  much  winding  is  needed  and  how 
much  soft  wire  is  needed  in  the  core  to 
give  the  proper  current  with  a  given 
number  of  battery  cells. 

There  is  only  one  correct  way  to  con- 
nect up  cells  for  ignition  work.  The 
carbon  pole  or  center  binding  post  of 
one  cell  should  be  connected  to  the  zinc 
pole  or  outer  binding  post  of  the  next, 
and  the  carbon  of  the  second  to  the  zinc 
of  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  last 
cell  is  connected.  Then  from  the  zinc 
pole  of  the  first  cell  carry  a  wire  either 
to  the  coil  or  to  the  engine  frame.  Carry 
another  wire  from  the  carbon  pole  of  the 
last  cell  to  the  engine  frame  or  the  coil, 
depending  on  where  the  first  wire  was 
connected.  Now  from  the  other  post  on 
the  coil  carry  a  wire  to  the  switch,  and 
from  the  switch  to  the  fixed  or  insulated 
electrode  of  the  make-and-break  plug. 


Causes  of  Carbon  Deposits. 

What  is  termed  "carbon  deposit"  on 
piston  heads,  cylinders,  valves  and  spark 
plugs,  may  be  due  to  the  following 
causes:  Incomplete  combustion,  defec- 
tive, or  incorrectly  timed  ignition,  road 
dirt  or  dust,  or  too  much  oil. 

Incomplete  combustion  is  generally 
brought  about  by  an  incorrect  mixture 
of  fuel-vapor  and  air,  due  to  a  badly 
adjusted  carburetor. 

Faulty  timing  of  valves  and  unsuitable 
fuel  will  also  cause  incomplete  combus- 
tion in  the  cylinder  if  the  muffler,  or 
silencer,  is  clogged,  or  the  exhaust  is  re- 
tarded by  too  small  exhaust  valves. 

The  magneto  breaker,  which  make3 
the  spark,  should  be  timed  to  ignite  the 
compressed  fuel  charge  with  piston  in 
correct  position  on  compression  stroke. 
Otherwise,  the  combustion  will  be  incom- 
plete and  carbon  deposit  will  result. 

Road  dirt  or  dust  is  drawn  through  the 
air  intake  of  the  carburetor  into  the  cyl- 
inders and  forms  a  base  to  which  any 
excess  quantity  of  lubricating  oil  will 
readily  adhere.  The  soot  or  carbon  re- 
sulting from  imperfect  combustion  then 
lias  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  In 
time  the  deposit  will  increase  so  that 
preignition  will  take  place,  caused  by 
the  glowing  carbon;  knocking  of  the  en- 
gine will  result.  The  valve  seats  will 
become  coated,  preventing  the  valves 
from  seating  properly,  with  a  resultant 
loss  of  power. 

If  carbon  deposit  results  after  the  use 
of  a  properly  selected  high  grade  oil,  it 
is  due  to  oil  passing  the  piston  rings  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  piston,  where  it 
is  burned.  This  may  be  caused  by  ill— 
fitting  piston  rings:  worn  cylinders  over-: 
fed  with  oil  by  too  great  an  oil  pressure; 
abnormal  supply  to  the  wrist  pins  in 
full  force  feed  system;  or  the  oil  level 
being  too  high,  where  the  splash  system 
is  employed. 


LEAVENWORTH  BUREAU  MEETS. 

The  farmers  of  Leavenworth  County 
who  were  the  first  to  organize  a  farm 
bureau  in  Kansas,  are  losing  none  of 
their  enthusiasm.  ■  Last  Saturday  the 
rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  occasion  being 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  bureau.  A 
dinner  was  served  at  the  National  hotel, 
following  which  came  the  report  of 
County  Agent  Ross,  and  addresses  by 
others. 

Great  benefits  have  come  to  Leaven- 
worth County  from  the  work  of  the 
bureau  members  and  their  efficient 
agent.  The  members  have  conducted 
demonstrations  of  many  kinds  under  his 
direction.  Alfalfa  has  been  successfully 
introduced  on  many  farms.  Farms  have 
been  tile-drained  and  thus  made  more 
profitable.  The  effectiveness  of  hog 
cholera  vaccination  has  been  most  con- 
clusively shown,  and  live  stock  farming 
— especially  dairying  —  has  increased. 
The  splendid  work  Mr.  Ross  has  done 
among  the  young  people  and  in  the 
schools  is  a  most  important  part  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Every  farmer  in 
the  county  has  been  permitted  to  receive 
the  benefit  from  the  various  demonstra- 
tions. Field  meetings  have  been  open  to 
all,  and  have  been  widely  advertised. 

Farmers  who  were  opposed  to  the  idea 
in  the  start,  have  gradually  become  in- 
terested in  the  work  as  they  have  ob- 
served it  at  these  meetings,  and  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  bureau. 
Mr.  Ross,  in  his  report,  emphasized  the 
need  for  co-operation  betwpen  merchant 
and  farmer,  and  showed  how  the  Leav- 
enworth County  bureau  fosters  this 
spirit. 

Three  more  counties  —  Doniphan, 
Geary,  and  Johnson — have  joined  the 
list  of  those  organizing  farm  bureaus. 
These  movements  have  originated  in  the 
counties.  No  effort  is  being  made  from 
the  outside  to  put  agricultural  agents  at 
work  in  any  county.  The  benefits  of  the 
farm  bureau  are  becoming  so  apparent 
that  there  is  no  need  to  urge  its  organiza- 
tion. Where  there  has  been  any  oppo- 
sition it  has  nearly  always  come  from  a 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  work 
and  purpose  of  the  farm  bureau. 

M~  M  M 
SPRAYING  PROFITABLE. 

Orchardists  may  feel  disposed  to  get 
along  without  doing  much  spraying  this 
year  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  spray 
materials.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  proper  spraying  are  so  great  that 
it  will  be  profitable  even  though  copper 
sulphate  may  cost  as  much  as  25  cents 
a  pound.  At  this  price,  15  to  25  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  to  a  tree  in  three  applica- 
tions, will  cost  from  30  to  50  cents.  Two 
applications  of  lime  and  sulphur  will  in- 
crease this  to  50  to  70  cents  a  tree.  This 
seems  expensive  in  comparison  with 
previous  costs,  but  two  bushels  of  good 
marketable  apples  at  50  or  60  cents  a 
bushel,  would  pay  almost  double  the  cost 
of  the  spraying.  Without  the  spray  the 
fruit  will  be  poor  in  quality  and  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  marketable  apples  will 
be  matured. 

The  materials  for  spraying  have  been 
costing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  cent  for 
the  quantities  required  to  make  a  gallon 
of  the  dilute  spray.  The  war  has  caused 
the  price  of  copper  sulphate  to  soar  and 
the  prices  of  other  materials  have  been 
affected  also.  However,  the  fruit-grower 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
spraying.  In  the  interest  of  economy, 
it  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  at  the 
right  time.  It  is  always  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial to  make  the  application  a  week 
late.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
spraying  materials,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  apply  the  spray  so  as  to 
get  the  maximum  benefit. 

REAL  FARMER  DEFINED. 

The  farmer  making  a  success  in  a 
financial  way,  who  regards  money- 
making  as  a  secondary  consideration,  is 
an  exception.  On  the  farm,  as  in  every 
other  walk  of  life,  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  ideals.  The  rush  for  dollars  too  often 
engrosses  the  attention.  The  following 
definition  of  the  real  farmer  by  one  of 
Wisconsin's  rural  leaders,  sets  up  a  high 
ideal  for  the  man  who  tills  the  soil: 

"And  who  is  this  Real  Farmer?  The 
man  who  farms,  simply  to  see  howT  many 
dollars  he  can  get  out  of  his  year's 
labors?    Not  for  a  moment.    That  is  all 
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too  narrow  a  conception  of  the  Real 
Farmer.  Rather,  it  is  the  farmer  to 
whom  farm  life  and  farm  surroundings 
constitute  the  ideal  of  human  happiness; 
the  farmer  who  knows  as  well  how  many 
children  he  has  as  how  many  cattle  and 
hogs;  the  farmer  to  whom  it  is  as  great 
a  pleasure  to  find  in  his  rambles  afield  a 
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baby  calf,  colt,  lamb,  or  litter  of  pigs, 
with  attendant  manifest  maternal  affec- 
tion, as  it  is  to  grasp  the  price  of  a 
fatted  steer;  the  farmer  who  finds  satis- 
faction in  binding  up  a  broken  leg  and 
ofttimcs  succeeds  when  the  veterinary 
said,  'Oh,  shoot  it;  setting  will  never  suc- 
ceed;' the  farmer  to  whom  every  horse, 


dog,  cat  and  even  the  diminutive  ban- 
tams look  to,  and  justly  so,  as  a  friend; 
the  farmer  who  finds  pleasure  in  the 
realization  that  a  great  part  of  his  mis- 
sion is  to  feed  the  world — this  type  alone 
constitutes  the  Real  Farmer." 

•    ■  a 

DIGGING  FOR  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

We  sometimes  overlook  the  real  things 
in  seeking  for  treasure  of  some  unusual 
kind.  There  are  localities  in  Kansas 
where  boring  for  oil  is  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  and  ordinary, 
every-day  duties  are  being  neglected. 
We  were  told  recently  of  a  little  com- 
munity in  Kansas  where  a  movement 
had  been  started  to  bring  in  a  hundred 
well  selected  dairy  cows.  These  cows 
would  have  added  a  money-making  fea- 
ture to  the  farming  of  that  locality  that 
was  being  largely  overlooked.  There  is 
nothing  spectacular  about  the  cow  as  a 
money-maker,  but  every  day  she  will 
take  the  feed  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  will  convert  it  into  that  wonderful 
product — milk.  It  is  a  much  more  sure 
source  of  income  than  is  a  poss;Me  oil 
well.  In  this  little  community  the  dairy 
cow  idea  was  being  worked  out  and  it 
seemed  as  though  a  new  enterprise  was 
about  to  be  launched.  But  the  oil  boom 
struck  and  the  men  who  had  been  talk- 
ing dairy  cows,  began  to  gather  on  the 
street  corners  and  talk  oil.  Leases  were 
entered  into  with  oil  companies,  and  all 
were  filled  with  that  speculaive  fever — 
that  hope  of  striking  oil  and  getting  rich 
quick.  It  was  the  death  of  the  dairy  cow 
enterprise.  The  cow,  with  her  every-day 
return,  rain  or  shine,  is  not  likely  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  add  any  revenue  to 
these  farms — this  season  at  least. 

We  are  reminded  of  an  old  German 
fable.  It  is  related  that  an  old  man  on 
has  death-bed,  told  his  sons  that  his 
treasure  was  in  his  vineyard.  The  vine- 
yard was  old  and  neglected.  The  sons, 
having  a  dream  of  a  pot  of  gold,  dug  up 
the  vineyard  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  success.  One  of  them  proposed 
that  since  they  had  failed  to  find  the 
gold,  they  proceed  to  make  the  most  of 
the  vineyard.  The  results  of  all  the  dig- 
ging they  had  given  it,  made  it  bring 
forth  most  bountifully,  and  it  dawned 
upon  them  that  the  results  of  this  care- 
ful tillage  was  the  treasure  to  which 
their  father  had  referred. 

Some  may  get  rich  as  a  result  of  strik- 
ing oil,  but  the  great  majority  who  are 
neglecting  enterprises  of  such  known 
value  as  dairying  and  diversified  farm- 
ing, for  these  waves  of  passing  en- 
thusiasm, will  be  the  poorer  for  their 
side-stepping. 

KANSAS  ALFALFA  TO  VERMONT. 

Shall  we  ship  our  farm  products  in 
the  form  of  raw  material,  or  finished? 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  fac- 
tory should  be  located  where  the  raw 
material  is  produced.  Our  farms  should 
be  operated  more  on  the  factory  order, 
the  products  sold  being  cream,  butter  or 
eggs,  instead  of  alfalfa  or  corn. 

The  dairy  cow  is  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient machines  for  converting  alfalfa  and 
other  Kansas  feeds  into  money.  We  find 
dairymen  in  other  states  who  are  ship- 
ping feeds  produced  on  our  farms  and 
competing  with  us  in  dairy  products.  A 
dairy  farmer  from  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
visited  Dickinson  County  last  fall  and 
contracted  for  a  large  quantity  of  alfalfa 
hay  at  $10  a  ton.  this  to  be  shipped  to 
his  dairy  in  Vermont.  Inquiry  developed 
that  the  freight  wound  amount  to  $12  a 
ton,  and  to  that  must  be  added  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $2  a  ton  for  hauling  the 
hay  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
farm.  This  hay  was  therefore  costing 
$24  a  ton  laid  down  at  this  Vermont 
farm,  and  he  was  converting  it  into  milk 
and  butter  fat  under  conditions  far  less 
favorable  than  are  found  where  the  hay 
was  produced.  His  market  was  little,  if 
any,  better  than  that  of  Central  Kansas. 
The  price  he  was  receiving  for  milk  was 
the  same  that  was  being  paid  in  towns 
of  Kansas,  and  he  secured  only  two  cents 
a  pound  more  than  the  Kansas  price,  for 
butter. 

Learning  of  such  an  incident  makes  us 
feel  that  we  are  missing  some  of  our  op- 
portunities. An  enterprise  so  profitable 
that  it  can  stand  the  handicap  of  ship- 
ping raw  material  from  Kansas  to  Ver- 
mont, is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


Boys  and  Girls  Show  Interest  in 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

IT  was  to  further  stimulate  and  encourage  the  growing 
interest  in  dairying  that  Kansas  Farmer  planned  The 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club.  The  idea  has  been  under 
consideration  for  several  months.  As  was  stated  last 
week,  many  banks  are  willing  to  loan  money  to  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  in  their  respective  communities  in  order 
that  they  may  become  members. 

THE  FIRST  BOY  ENROLLED. 

Emanual  Weber,  of  Ellinwood,  was  the  third  boy  to 
send  in  his  application,  but  through  the  promptness  of 
the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Ellinwood  he  becomes  the  first 
entrant.  The  bank  wrote:  "We  endorse  your  plan  and 
will  be  glad  to  make  Emanual  Weber  the  loan  in  accord- 
ance with  your  instruction." 

From  J.  W.  Marley,  of  the  Oswego  State  Bank,  letters 
have  been  received  heartily  endorsing  the  club.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  show  how  the  club  is  being  received  in 
that  locality:  "I  have  your  advice  that  William  and  Rob- 
ert Perkins  have  applied  for  enrollment  in  The  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club.  These  boys  now  have  savings  bank 
accounts  with  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  in  this  proposition.  William  was  in  to  talk  with  me 
about  it  yesterday.  He  brought  with  him  a  neighbor  boy 
— Beauford  Grant — who  has  sent  in  his  application.  I 
have  a  few  other  boys  in  mind  whom  I  would  like  to  in- 
terest." In  another  letter  Mr.  Marley  writes:  "I  have 
your  advice  that  Miss  Dora  Brader  desires  to  enroll.  We 
will  render  this  girl  any  possible  assistance,  loaning  her 
the  money  to  buy  a  dairy-bred  cow  and  assisting  her  to 
find  such  cow  if  necessary."  Miss  Brader  of  Oswego  is 
the  first  girl  to  enroll. 

Leavenworth  County  expects  to  have  a  large  number 
enrolled.  In  this  county  the  farm  bureau,  through  its 
agricultural  agent,  P.  H.  Ross,  is  co-operating  with  Kan- 
sas Farmer  and  the  banks  in  enrolling  members  and  con- 
ducting the  contest. 

Boys  and  girls  who  enroll  in  The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  should  save  all  that  is  said  about  it  in  the  paper.  In 
our  issue  of  February  26  we  told  briefly  of  the  plan  of  the 
club.  In  the  March  4  issue  we  told  of  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  dairying,  and  how  gladly  the  banks  are  co- 
operating so  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  become  members 
of  the  club.  This  week  a  most  important  lesson  in  dairy 
cow  selection  is  given. 

CONTESTANT  MUST  BUY  COW. 

Those  who  take  part  in  this  club  must  buy  a  cow  that 
will  be  fresh  some  time  before  September  1.  The  bank 
co-operating  will  loan  the  money  to  buy  this  cow,  taking 
a  note,  the  debt  to  be  paid  from  the  products  sold.  The 
contestants  can  sell  whole  milk,  sweet  cream,  or  sour 
cream,  handling  their  product  at  all  times  so  as  to  get  the 
largest  possible  profit  from  it.  In  the  competition  for 
prizes,  however,  the  total  butter  fat  production  will  be 
calculated  at  a  uniform  price  for  the  whole  state. 

Some  parent  or  guardian  may  wish  to  furnish  a  cow. 
This  may  be  done,  but  the  cow  must  be  sold  to  the  con- 
testant and  a  note,  drawing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
those  given  to  the  banks,  must  be  taken.  Impartial  ap- 
praisers will  place  the  value  on  cows  so  furnished. 

LIST  OF  BANKS  CO-OPERATING. 

Kansas  Farmer  now  has  the  assured  co-operation  of 
over  forty  banks  in  this  plan  to  interest  young  people  of 
the  state  in  dairying.  The  following  are  those  not  re- 
ported in  our  list  of  last  week :  First  National  Bank,  Oak- 
ley; First  National  Bank,  Fowler;  First  State  Bank,  Tri- 
bune; State  Bank  of  Soldier;  Farmers  National  Bank, 
Topeka ;  First  National  Bank,  Holton ;  Citizens  State  Bank, 
Pratt;  Welda  State  Bank;  Peoples  State  Bank,  Lawrence; 
Alta  Vista  State  Bank ;  State  Bank  of  Parsons ;  First  State 
Bank,  Healy;  The  State  Bank,  Miltonvale;  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Parsons;  First  State  Bank,  Traer. 
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GENERAL  DAIRY  ITEMS 


Something  For  Every 
Farmer  Interested  in 
Milking  Cows —  Over~ 
flow  Items  From 
Other  Departments 


A GOOD  udder,  free  from  serious  de- 
fects or  deformities,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  to  consider 
in  selecting  dairy  cows.  Since  the  udder 
is  the  organ  the  function  of  which  is  the 
manufacturing  of  milk  from  the  material 
brought  to  it  by  the  blood,  its  relation  to 
production  is  vital. 

There  are  other  considerations,  how- 
ever, that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Cows 
will  have  small  teats,  teats  with  extra 
openings  on  the  side,  teats  grown  to- 
gether at  the  base,  extra  teats  developed 
on  the  sides  of  the  udder.  These  defects 
are  constantly  being  found  and  they  are 
among  the  most  readily  transmissible 
characters.  The  cow  with  one  of  these 
defects  is  almost  sure  to  transmit  it  to  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  her  female  off- 
spring. The  only  way  to  avoid  such 
things  in  a  dairy  herd  is  to  cull  out  such 
cows  or  heifers  as  have  udders  with  any 
of  these  deformities.  The  udders  of 
young  heifer  calves  should  be  examined. 
If  some  of  these  more  serious  defects  are 
found,  it  would  be  better  to  reject  them 
at  once  than  to  take  the  chance  of  per- 
mitting them  to  introduce  the  character 
into  the  herd. 

In  picking  out  a  bunch  of  young 
heifers  from  a  herd,  the  udders  should 
by  all  means  be  carefully  examined.  The 
dairyman  of  experience  would  hardly 
omit  this  important  point.  A  heifer  may 
be  of  the  most  desirable  conformation 
and  give  promise  of  being  a  fine  dairy 
cow,  but  still  have  such  serious  udder  de- 
fects as  would  justify  rejecting  her  en- 
tirely. 


Substitute  for  Wheat  Pasture. 

Where  wheat  is  grown  extensively  it 
is  depended  "upon  very  largely  for  pas- 
ture during  the  fall  and  winter  season. 
A  dairyman  who  is  also  a  wheat  farmer, 
remarked  to  us  not  long  since  that  his 
cows  greatly  missed  the  wheat  pasture 
last  fall.  There  has  been  very  little 
wheat  pasture  this  winter.  We  presume 
all  who  milk  cows  in  the  wheat  belt  have 
felt  this  lack  of  green  feed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  season.  The  man  men- 
tioned above  has  a  silo,  but  he  told  us 
that  even  with  the  silage  he  could  not 
get  as  good  a  flow  of  milk  as  when  his 
cows  had  plenty  of  wheat  pasture. 

The  possibility  of  cheap  feed  in  the 
form  of  wheat  pasture  should  encourage 
more  farmers  in  the  wheat  belt  to  milk 
cows,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  every  season.  In  order 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  ample-  provision 
should  be  made  to  supply  other  feed 
when  the  wheat  pasture  fails.  After 
several  years  have  been  spent  in  getting 
together  a  good  bunch  of  cows,  it  would 
be  poor  policy  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
them  through  a  winter  season  without 
receiving  profitable  returns.  Feed  crops 
should  be  grown  and  stored  each  year, 
either  in  the  form  of  dry  forage  or  silage. 
In  either  form  these  feeds  can  be  carried 
over  and  fed  at  some  future  time  when 
the  need  arises. 


Feed  for  July  and  August. 

A  good  cow  ought  to  have  a  lactation 
period  of  ten  or  eleven  month.  The  cow 
must  have  an  abundance  of  milk-produc- 
ing feed,  however,  for  the  whole  period 
if  expected  to  keep  up  the  flow  for  this 
length  of  time.  On  too  many  farms 
milk-producing  rations  are  not  supplied 
for  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  cows  will  soon  be  going  to  grass. 
This  is  always  a  time  of  cheap  feed  and 
an  abundant  flow  of  milk.  If  good  grass 
could  be  the  feed  for  the  whole  year, 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  good  cows 
drying  up  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
months.  There  are  plenty  of  cows  that 
are  ten  months  milkers  in  so  far  as  in- 
herent capacity  is  concerned,  but  what 
are  they  going  to  cat  in  July  and  August 
that  will  keep  them  up  to  their  maxi- 
mum flow  of  milk?  From  our  former 
experience  we  know  that  the  pastures 
will  not  supply  all  that  is  needed  during 
these  months.  Have  we  made  any  plans 
to  tide  over  this  period  when  palatable 
dairy  feeds  are  almost  sure  to  be  scarce? 
Even  on  farms  having  silos  there  may 
not  be  any  silage  to  feed  during  the  late 
summer  months.  As  yet,  the  summer 
silo  is  found  on  only  a  few  farms.  On 
farms  where  the  silo  has  been  provided 
for  winter  feeding,  the  summer  silo  is 
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the  next  step  toward  insuring  a  maxi- 
mum milk  flow  the  year  round. 

There  may  be  some  who  do  not  want 
to  milk  cows  more  than  four  or  five 
months,  but  most  men  who  take  up 
dairying  are  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon "scrub"  cows  that  give  milk  for 
only  a  few  months  of  the  year.  There 
is  not  profit,  however,  in  securing  better 
cows — the  kind  that  will  milk  ten  or 
eleven  months  of  the  year — unless  def- 
inite plans  are  made  to  provide  them 
with  good,  palatable  feed  of  the  right 
kind.  Where  a  silo  stands  empty 
through  the  summer  season,  it  will  pay 
to  grow  some  very  early  variety  of  corn 
and  put  it  into  the  silo  as  soon  as  it  is 
sufficiently  mature.  There  are  varieties 
that  will  be  ready  for  silage  by  July. 
Its  feeding  can  begin  as  soon  as  the 
silage  is  stored,  and  if  it  is  not  all  fed 
out  by  the  time  the  main  silage  crop  is 
ready  for  harvest,  this  can  be  stored  on 
top  of  the  emergency  silage. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  silo  and  no  chance 
of  getting  one.  The  emergency  crop  can 
be  grown  just  the  same.  It  will  be  more 
inconvenient  to  feed  it  direct  from  the 
field,  but  good  cows  will  give  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  some  green  fodder  when  other 
palatable  feed  is  short.  The  point  is, 
to  think  it  out  in  advance  and  plan 
definitely  for  the  feeding  of  the  cows 
through  these  emergency  periods. 


Town  and  Country  Co-operation. 

The  business  men  of  a  Kansas  town 
decided  last  fall  to  raise  $10,000  to  offer 
as  a  bonus  to  induce  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  to  locate  in  their  town. 
Through  a  happy  suggestion  they  were 
induced  to  change  their  plan  and  invest 
this  money  in  100  dairy  cows.  These 
cows  were  carefully  selected  and  the 
farmers  of  the  community  who  took 
them  gave  their  notes  in  payment.  The, 
cows  immediately  began  converting  into 
money,  farm  feeds  that  had  heretofore 
been  wasted.  A  new  and  profitable  en- 
terprise has  been  developed  in  this  com- 
munity. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
should  exist  between  business  men's  or- 
ganizations and  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 
rounding community,  was  emphasized  by 
J.  D.  Davis,  a  speaker  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion.  He  said : 

"In  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  the  business  men,  bankers, 
merchants  and  every  clergyman  belong  to 
the  Commercial  Club.  The  duty  of  this 
club  is  to  promote  business  in  their  city 
or  town.  They  are  willing  to  give  a 
bonus  to  a  manufacturing  plant  to  come 
to  their  city.  Why?  Because  this  estab- 
lishment will  employ  a  number  of  men 
and  women.  More  men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  city  mean  more  business  to 
the  members  of  this  club. 

"The  policy  is  all  right  and  should  he 
encouraged,  but  this  same.  Commercial 
Club  overlooks  the  fact  that  adjoining 
the  city  are  hundreds  of  manufacturing 
plants  that  an'  inefficient  and  arc  not 
turning  out  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
products  they  should  and,  hence,  are  not 
adding  to  the  community  as  much  wealth 
as  they  might. 

"These  plants  arc  the  farms  and  the 
machines  are  the  dairy  cows  that  will 
take  the  feed  produced  on  these  farms 
and  manufacture  it  into  milk.  These 
farms  can  be  brought  up  to  a  greater 
efficiency  by  your  Commercial  Club  be- 
coming active  in  this  work  and  establish- 
ing a  department  of  Dairy  Improvement. 
This  department  should  give  advice  re- 
lating to   dairying,  bring   the  farmers 


together  at  picnics,  judge  dairy  cattle 
and  dairying  products  and  help  the  farm- 
ers in  improving  their  stock  by  co-opera- 
tive community  breeding.  The  butter 
fat  records  and  breeding  records  can  be 
kept  by  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Commercial  Club.  The  farmers  that  are 
in  this  co-operative  breeding  association 
can  pay  their  dues  to  him  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club  will  be  more  efficient  to 
advance  business  in  their  local  com 
munity." 

Reference  was  made  by  this  speaker 
to  several  instances  where  this  sort  of 
business  co-operation  between  town  and 
country  had  been  brought  about.  In 
Trenton,  Mo.,  the  business  men  have  re- 
juvenated their  commercial  club  by  get- 
ting the  business  men  of  the  town  and 
the  country  to  working  together.  They 
feel  so  enthusiastic  over  the  results  that 
they  call  it  the  "Trenton  idea."  They 
say  "it  simply  means  that  in  this 
twentieth  century  of  commercial  suprem- 
acy and  agricultural  efficiency,  the  farmer 
and  the  business  man  must  unite  and  co- 
operate in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term." 

"Through  organized  effort,"  said  Mr. 
Davis,  "you  will  be  more  able  to  assist  in 
the  selection,  breeding  and  feeding  of 
dairy  cows,  the  building  of  silos  and  bet- 
ter barns.  You  should  help  also,  to  ob- 
tain the  best  prices  possible  for  the 
cream." 

We  hope  these  suggestions  may  inspire 
more  of  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Kansas  business  organizations.  Already 
many  such  groups  have  seen  the  vision 
and  are  working  in  harmony  with  the 
agricultural  interests  in  their  respective 
communities.  The  farmer  must  be  recog- 
nized as  supplying  the  chief  source  of  in- 
come for  the  town.  The  development  of 
profitable  dairying  in  a  community  will 
mean  the  spending  of  more  money  be- 
cause there  will  be  more  to  spend.  This 
is  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  business  progress. 


Tobacco  as  Insecticide. 

We  have  been  asked  to  explain  the  use 
of  tobacco  as  an  insecticide  and  also  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "Blackleaf  40." 

A  strong  solution  of  nicotine  is  very 
effective  against  such  insects  as  woolly 
aphis  and  other  plant  lice.  It  is  also 
used  against  thrips  and  leaf  hoppers.  It 
is  a  contact  insecticide,  and  in  applying 
it  the  spray  must  reach  the  insect. 

"Blackleaf  40"  is  a  trade  name  for  a 
concentrated  nicotine  solution  which  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  nicotine.  It, is  handled  by 
nearly  all  companies  dealing  in  spraying 
materials.  When  the  standard  40  per 
cent  solution  is  used  it  should  be  diluted 
at  the  rate  of  100  gallons  of  water  to 
three-fourths  or  a  pint  of  the  concen- 
trated solution.  It  can  he  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  lime  sulphur  spray.  The 
addition  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  soap 
to  each  100  gallons  of  the  dilute  spray, 
increases  its  effectiveness. 


Treatment  of  Cows. 

Too  few  breeders  and  dairy  farmers 
give  the  needed  recognition  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  dairy  industry 
is  founded — the  motherhood  of  the  ani- 
mal furnishing  the  milk.  The  Tartars 
milk  mares;  other  peoples  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  milk  goats,  sheep,  asses, 
buffaloes  or  deer.  But  milk  and  its 
products  form  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  food  supply  for  the  world;  and  as 
compared  with  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  modern  cow,  that  obtained  from 
all  other  animals  combined  is  inconsider- 


able. It  is  fitting  that  so  gentle  and 
lovable  an  animal  as  the  cow  should 
occupy  so  exalted  a  position.  It  is  well 
that  we  have  such  a  foster  mother  for 
human  kind.  But  does  her  motherhood 
always  receive  recognition?  Is  she  not 
often  treated  as  if  she  were  a  mere  ma- 
chine, instead  of  a  highly  organized  liv- 
ing mechanism  for  the  conversion  of  feed 
into  milk? 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
early  Wisconsin  dairymen  had  for  his 
motto,  "Speak  to  a  cow  as  you  would  to 
a  lady";  and  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
removed  his  hat  when  entering  the  stable 
door  in  the  morning,  he  replied  that  he 
certainly  would  do  so  if  he  thought  he 
could  get  more  milk  thereby.  What 
owner,  especially  in  testing,  has  not 
noticed  that  some  one  of  his  milkers  was 
able  to  get  more  milk  from  the  cows 
than  were  the  other  milkers?  It  is  the 
personal  equation,  the  regard  the  cow 
has  for  her  attendant,  that  gives  hand 
milking  an  advantage  over  the  machine; 
and  the  more  nearly  the  cow  has  adopted 
her  milker  in  the  place  of  her  calf,  the 
greater  will  be  his  success  as  a  milker. 
There  is  usually  a  vast  difference  in  re- 
sults between  the  milker  who  gets  a  cow 
into  position  by  pushing  the  leg  of  the 
stool  into  her  flang  and  then  kicks  her 
on  the  shin  to  make  her  step  back,  and 
the  one  who  gains  the  same  end  with 
patience  and  gentleness.  Who  can  blame 
the  cow  for  wanting  to  kick  the  first 
man  ? 

Aside  from  tne  knowledge  of  how  to 
feed  in  general  and  the  study  of  the 
special  wants  of  the  individual  cows,  to 
attain  the  greatest  success  a  man  must 
win  the  affection  of  the  cows.  Some 
will  say  that  this  can  not  be  done.  But 
if  the  calf  and  growing  yearling  is 
treated  gently  and  kindly,  and  then  is 
stabled  and  handled  before  freshening 
like  a  cow,  there  will  be  no  such  tiling 
as  breaking  the  heifer  to  milk;  she  will 
take  it  as  the  regular  thing.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  in  good  faith  advo- 
cated music  during  milking,  declaring 
that  it  had  a  quieting  effect;  and  the 
idea  gains  some  support  at  the  dairy 
shows.  It  may  be  that  as  the  poet  says, 
"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  sav- 
age breast."  But  the  breast  of  a  prop- 
erly brought  up  dairy  cow  is  not  sav- 
age; and  if  it  were  a  bull  that  had 
broken  loose,  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
some  one  was  going  to  get  what  was 
coming  to  him  and  was  strictly  on  the 
job,  I  should  prefer  to  do  the  soothing 
from  the  roof  of  the  hog  house  and  well 
out  of  reach. 

If  a  person  desires  to  install  a  music 
box  in  the  stable,  it  may  be  that  it  will 
work  all  right;  but  the  less  of  singing, 
whistling  and  loud  talking  there  is,  the 
better  it  will  be.  Indeed,  talking  of  all 
kinds  except  the  low  spoken,  soothing 
words  of  the  milker  to  the  cow  should 
be  prohibited.  If  a  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  be  bred  right  and  fed  right,  it  is  up 
to  the  milker  to  get  the  immediate  re- 
turn for  the  food  consumed.  No  man 
who  hates  milking  and  dislikes  cows  can 
make  any  great  success;  there  must  be 
sympathy  between  the  cow  and  the 
milker.  When  you  see  a  cow  that  is 
fastened  loosely  enough  at  the  neck, 
reach  around  and  affectionately  lick  her 
milker  as  she  would  her  calf,  you  may 
know  that  that  man  will  get  all  the 
milk  anyone  can  get.  Motherhood  and 
milk  production  go  together.  Treat  the 
cow  like  a  mother.  Be  kind;  be  gentle; 
it  will  pay  and  pay  big. — Malcolm 
Gardner. 
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INCOME  FROM  DAIRYING  SURE 

Mill   Cow   Gives  Daily  Return — Furnishes  JVlarket  For   Unsalable  Feed 


"■r-^HE  dairy  cow  is  the  salvation  of 
I  the  family  going  to  a  new  country 
with  little  ready  money.  The  set- 
tler can  set  up  his  stove  and  bed  in  the 
new  home  and  while  his  wife  is  getting 
supper,  he  can  milk  the  cows  and  sepa- 
rate the  cream  with  a  hand  separator. 
The  next  morning  he  can  milk  the  cows 
and  separate  the  cream  while  his  wife  is 
getting  breakfast.  That  morning  he  can 
sell  the  cream  from  the  two  milkings, 
starting  a  weekly  cash  income  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  arrival  in  the 
new  home.  Native  grasses  will  feed  the 
cows  through  the  summer  and  forage 
crops  that  never  fail  in  his  section  will 
keep  the  cows  furnishing  a  steady  cash 
income  through  the  winter.  Every 
family  who  goes  to  the  West  or  South- 
west to  build  a  home  should  take  10  good 
dairy  cows  with  them. 

The  great  advantage  the  dairy  cow 
gives  the  average  farmer  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  market  through  her  at  a  high 
price  large  quantities  of  bulky  farm  pro- 
ducts that  have  a  slow  sale  or  are  not 
salable.  The  farmer's  chief  interest  and 
most  of  his  cash  income  may  come  from 
raising  staple  crops  like  corn  or  wheat. 
To  secure  the  largest  yield  of  any  of 
these  crops,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  to  employ  his  teams  and  imple- 
ments to  the  most  profitable  extent 
through  the  year,  he  is  obliged  to  raise  a 
large  acreage  of  leguminous  crops  like 
alfalfa,  the  clovers  or  cowpeas.  Forage 
crops  like  cane,  the  kafirs  and  Sudan 
grass  can  be' raised  at  little  cost  either 
as  second  crops,  where  poor  stand  of 
staple  crops  have  been  secured  and  for 
fields  that  are  found  every  year  on  most 
farms  that  have  to  be  planted  late. 
These  fertilizing  and  forage  crops  can  be 
marketed  at  a  good  profit  through  dairy 
cows  and  another  profit  be  secured  from 
the  manure. 

A  dairy  cow  converts  into  milk  the 
materials  absorbed  by  her  body  from  her 
food.  Many  cows  that  are  milked  con- 
vert part  of  the  digested  portion  of  the 
food  into  milk  and  part  into  flesh.  That 
portion  that  goes  to  make  flesh  yields  no 
profit  while  the  cow  is  being  milked.  A 
very  large  number  of  cows  that  are  being 
milked  give  only  a  moderate  supply  of 
milk  and  do  not  put  on  much  flesh. 
Their  chief  function  seems  to  be  to  con- 
vert feed  into  manure. 

A  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can,  if 
he  is  interested,  learn  in  half  a  day  to 
select  cows  whose  forms  indicate  that 
they  will  be  profitable  dairy  cows.  Tn 
this  length  of  time  he  can  learn  the 
general  features  of  cow  structure  that  in- 
dicate that  the  cow  having  them  will, 
when  well  fed.  convert  her  feed  into 
milk.  He  can  spend  a  life  time  learning 
of  minor  points,  each  of  which  has  its  in- 
fluence on  the  milk  yield  and  profitable 
consumption  of  feed. 

KEEPING  RECORDS. 

After  dairy  cows  are  secured  whose 
forms  indicate  that  they  will  be  money 
makers,  a  record  of  the  weight  of  the 
milk  at  each  milking  should  be  kept  and 
the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  should  be 
ascertained  twice  a  month  with  a  Bab- 
cock  tester.  It  takes  about  one-half 
minute  a  day  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each 
cow  and  record  the  weight.  An  hour 
twice  a  month  will  make  a  Babcock  test 
for  butter  fat  of  the  milk  of  each  cow. 
The  necessity  for  weighing  and  testing 
for  butter  fat  is  that  while  cows  may 
have  the  proper  dairy  formation  of  their 
bodies,  they  may  have  been  mis-managed 
as  calves  or  later  so  as  to  make  them 
unprofitable. 

Such  tests  pay.  A  dairyman  was 
making  a  moderate  profit  from  his  herd. 
He  decided  to  test  each  cow  as  recom- 
mended above.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  found  that  one  cow  had  returned  54 
cents  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
eaten  through  the  year,  while  another 
cow  had  returned  $2.2!)  for  each  dollar's 
worth  of  feed.  In  an  investigation  made 
by  Hoard's  Dairyman  of  100  herds  whose 
products  were  sold  to  the  same  creamery 
it  was  found  that  in  42  of  the  herds,  the 
feed  cost  more  than  was  received  for  the 
milk.  One  man  milking  15  cows  received 
46  cents  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
that  they  consumed  through  one  year, 
while  a  neighbor  received  $1.67  for  each 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  given  his  cows. 
Many  men  have  tested  their  cows  in  this 
way  and,  by  culling  out  their  poor  ones, 
have  more  than  doubled  the  yield  of  but- 
ter fat  a  cow  a  year.  Their  herds  have 
been  changed  from  barely  paying  ex- 
penses to  producing  good  profits. 

SELECTING  THE  COW. 

The  breed  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste. 
There  are  money-making  producers 
among  the  cows  in  every  dairy  breed  and 
there  are  many,  many  pedigreed  scrubs. 


If  you  buy  a  pure  bred  cow,  purchase  "her 
for  her  ability  to  convert  large  quantities 
of  feed  into  milk  and  butter  fat  at  a 
profit  and  not  because  her  pedigree  is 
long. 

The  average  farmer  had  better  let  pure 
bred  cows  alone.  He  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience to  handle  them  satisfactorily. 
He  had  better  start  with  a  herd  of  grade 
or  native  cows  that  have  good  dairy 
forms  and  mate  them  with  a  pure  bred 
dairy  bull.  The  beginner  in  the  dairy 
business  is  certain  to  make  costly  mis- 
takes and  he  can  make  them  cheaper 
with  grade  cows  than  he  can  with  pure 
breds.  As  the  farmer  grades  up  his  herd 
by  the  use  of  pure  bred  bulls,  the  scales 
and  the  Babcock  test,  he  will  accumulate 
knowledge  of  how  to  select  cows  and  how 
to  feed  and  manage  them  at  a  good 
profit.  When  he  has  mastered  the 
business,  he  will  be  ready  to  invest  in 
pure  bred  cows. 

Select  the  breed  you  like  and  stick  to 
it.  If  you  have  a  grade  herd,  always  use 
bulls  of  the  same  breed.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  among  American  farmers  to 
cross  breeds  with  a  view  of  combining  the 
good  qualities  of  both.  This  kind  of 
crossing  fails  099  times  out  of  ai  thou- 
sand. A  farmer  wants  to  cross  the  Hol- 
stein  and  the  Jersey  so  as  to  get  a  cow 
that  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  very 
rich  milk.  Once  in  a  while  such  a  cross 
produces  the  desired  result,  but  generally 
the  offspring  yields  a  small  quantity  of 
thin  milk. 

Select  a  dairy  cow  with  a  large  capac- 
ity for  storing  feed.  This  is  indicated 
by  an  enormous  paunch,  long  ribs  well 
rounded  and  long  space  between  the  last 
rib  and  the  hip  bone.  The  farmer  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  should  feed  bulky 
forage  crops  almost  entirely  to  his  dairy 
cows.  He  can  afford  little  or  no  grain. 
For  this  reason  he  must  select  a  cow  that 
can  consume  daily  a  large  quantity  of 
coarse  forage. 

Select  a  cow  with  a  sharp  backbone, 
prominent  hip  bone  and  thin  neck, 
shoulders  and  thighs.  These  points  indi- 
cate that  the  cow  converts  her  feed  into 
milk  and  does  not  put  flesh  on  her  body. 

Select  a  cow  whose  flank  is  arched 
high  at  the  side  of  the  udder.  The 
higher  up  the  flank  is  cut  away,  the 
more  room  for  the  udder.  Stand  behind 
the  cow  and  see  that  there  is  no  flesh 
between  her  hind  legs  almost  up  to  the 
root  of  the  tail.  This  absence  of  flesh 
leaves  room  for  the  udder  and  in  a  heavy 
milker,  the  back  part  of  the  udder  is  at- 
tached up  almost  to  the  root  of  the  tail. 
In  a  good  beef  cow,  that  gives  milk  for  a 
few  months  only  while  her  calf  is  young, 
the  flesh  between  the  hind  legs  extends 
down  nearly  to  the  hocks. 

Milk  is  formed  from  the  blood  as  it 
passes  through  the  udder.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  blood  that  passes 
through,  the  higher  the  milk  yield.  A 
large  flow  of  blood  is  indicated  by  large 
milk  veins,  the  large  veins  that  extend 
from  the  front  of  the  udder  forward 
along  the  belly.  If  the  cow  is  fresh  see 
that  these  veins  are  large.  They  do  not 
show  so  well  in  a  dry  cow.  These  veins 
enter  the  body  through  openings  in  the 
belly  called  milk  wells.  In  a  good  dairy 
cow  a  milk  well  is  usually  as  large  as  a 
man's  thumb. 

In  learning  to  select  a  dairy  cow,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  a  cow  that  is  known 
to  be  a  high  milk  producer  beside  a  cow 
that  is  particularly  good  as  a  beef  ani- 
mal. The  contrasting  points  stand  out 
strongly.    Such  a  comparison  will  teach 


the  beginner  more  than  the  study  of  a 
dozen  dairy  cows  without  contrasting 
them  with  beef  animals.  After  the  main 
points  are  strongly  fixed  in  the  begin- 
ner's mind,  he  should  examine  closely  as 
many  dairy  cows  as  he  can  that  he 
knows  are  profitable  animals.  He  will 
soon  learn  enough  to  be  able  to  select 
cows  having  good  dairy  forms  from 
among  cows  whose  records  he  does  not 
know. 

SELECTING  DAIRY  BULL. 

Most  successful  dairymen  fall  down  in 
selecting  dairy  bulls.  If  you  can  win  the 
confidence  of  an  average  good  dairyman 
so  that  lie  will  tell  you  all  the  truth,  you 
may  expect  him  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
steadily  increased  the  milk  yield  and 
profits  from  his  cows  by  skillful  feeding 
and  by  culling  out  the  poorer  ones.  His 
bulls  have  been  a  disappointment.  Only 
two  out  of  the  five  he  has  used  to  head 
his  herd  have  shown  any  influence  in  im- 
proving the  yield  and  at  least  one  sired 
heifers  who  uniformly  gave  less  than 
their  dams. 

For  this  reason  it  is  better  for  the  be- 
ginner if  he  can  to  buy  a  mature  bull 
whose  heifers  are  better  producers  than 
their  dams.  An  aged  bull  is  a  mean 
proposition  to  handle  but  is  well  worth 
the  extra  trouble  when  he  is  sure  herd 
improver.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to 
purchase  a  tested  bull,  a  young  one  of 
good  form  should  be  selected  whose  dam 
and  the  dam  of  whose  sire  are  both 
profitable  dairy  cows. 

Select  a  bull  having  the  same  general 
form  as  that  required  for  the  profitable 
cow;  great  length  and  spring  of  rib; 
large  paunch  capacity;  well  arched 
flank ;  flesh  between  the  hind  legs  cut 
away  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  sharp 
backbone  when  the  animal  is  in  good 
flesh;  prominent  hip  bones  wide  apart 
and  cut  hams  and  thin  fleshed  shoulders. 
The  belly  line  should  slope  downward 
from  the  front  legs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  flank.  The  false  teats  or  rudimen- 
taries  should  be  long  and  set  widely 
apart  as  indicating  that  his  heifers  will 
have  long  udders  with  squarely  placed 
teats.  A  bull  should  be  masculine  in  ap- 
pearance but  to  be  a  producer  of  high 
yielding  heifers,  he  must  have  the  dairy 
form. 

Most  dairy  bulls  are  mean  tempered 
and  hard  to  handle.  All  dairy  bulls  are 
dangerous,  no  matter  how  gentle  they 
may  seem.  The  way  most  dairy  bulls 
are  kept  makes  them  viciously  insane. 
They  are  kept  alone,  away  from  their 
kind,  in  what  is  practically  solitary  con- 
finement. Such  treatment  will  make  a 
maddened  beast  out  of  any  vigorous 
animal.  A  dairy  bull  should  be  kept 
with  the  calves  or  dry  cows  so  that  he 
will  have  company.  Always  keep  two 
rings  in  his  nose  so  that  when  one 
breaks,  he  can  be  safely  handled  until 
the  broken  one  can  be  replaced.  Fasten 
a  strong,  light  chain  to  the  ring  and 
make  it  long  enough  so  that  the  other 
end  will  drag  on  the  ground  two  feet 
behind  his  fore  feet.  The  bull  will  have 
to  step  carefully  or  he  will  jerk  the  chain 
and  hurt  his  nose.  This  keeps  him  under 
constant  discipline  and  allows  him  free- 
dom in  pasture  or  feed  lot.  I  had  a 
seven-year-old  dairy  bull  in  my  care  that 
was  so  vicious  that  we  had  to  use  two 
poles  and  a  rope  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
box  stall.  He  had  injured  several  men. 
I  fastened  a  chain  to  his  nose  ring  and 
turned  him  out  with  a  lot  of  young  bulls. 
He  was  glad  to  get  back  to  his  stall  that 
night  and  we  turned  him  out  regularly 


every  day  afterward  without  having  any 
trouble.  I  have  had  success  in  handling 
many  old  and  cross  dairy  bulls  in  this 
way. 

MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Few  farmers  should  attempt  to  make 
butter.  They  do  not  have  the  knowledge 
or  the  best  equipment  and  in  most  farm 
homes  the  mother  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  work  without  making  butter. 
Many  dairymen  find  it  profitable  to  sell 
whole  milk  but  most  farmers  had  better 
get  a  hand  separator.  Sell  the  cream 
and  feed  the  warm,  sweet  skim  milk  to 
calves,  hogs  and  poultry. 

Milk  in  a  covered  pail.  If  you  have 
been  milking  in  an  open  pail,  get  a 
covered  one  and  see  the  dandruff,  hair 
and  filth  that  falls  on  the  cover  even  in 
a  clean  barn  where  the  cows  are  clean. 
It  is  sickening  to  think  of  it.  Every 
dairyman  who  can  afford  it  should  use 
a  milking  machine.  Machines  with  which 
one  attendant  can  milk  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cows  an  hour  can  be  bought 
and  installed  for  $200  exclusive  of  power. 
A  one-horse  motor  will  run  one.  They 
solve  the  drudgery  of  labor,  the  milk  is 
drawn  into  covered  pails,  anyone  who 
can  run  a  mowing  machine  can  operate  a 
milking  machine  and  they  are  not  hard 
to  keep  properly  clean. 

The  milk  should  be  run  through  the 
separator  while  warm  from  the  cow.  The 
cream  should  either  be  cooled  at  once  by 
an  aerator  or  else  be  placed  in  shotgun 
cans  and  these  placed  in  cool  water.  The 
cream  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
warmer  than  sixty  degrees  before  it  is 
delivered  at  the  creamery  and  fifty  de- 
grees is  better.  In  taking  the  can  from 
the  farm  to  the  creamery  or  the  depot 
cover  the  cans  with  a  thick  cloth  well 
soaked  in  water  and  cover  this  with  a 
dry  cloth  or  tarpaulin. 

Farmers  in  the  West  are  losing  from 
3  to  8  cents  a  pound  on  butter  fat  be- 
cause much  of  the  butter  fat  through- 
out this  great  territory  is  not  delivered 
in  first  class  condition. 


Selection  of  Breed. 

Beginners  in  dairying  are  constantly 
asking  which  is  the  best  dairy  breed. 
We  cannot  answer  this  question  in  a 
general  way.  Under  certain  specific  cir- 
cumstances one  breed  might  be  preferred 
to  another.  There  is  a  type  of  cow  that 
is  especially  adapted  to  dairy  produc- 
tion. This  type  is  found  in  all  dairy 
breeds.  It  is  even  found  among  common 
cows  of  mixed  breeding.  Such  cows, 
however,  are  not  so  apt  to  transmit  their 
own  good  producing  qualities  as  is  the 
cow  pure  in  breeding  or  graded  along  a 
certain  definite  line.  Without  doubt, 
some  breeds  are  better  adapted  to  cer- 
tain conditions  than  are  others.  These 
things  should  be  given  careful  thought 
before  definitely  selecting  a  breed.  The 
personal  inclinations  also  have  a  bearing 
on  this  question.  The  man  who  has  a 
special  liking  for  the  Jersey  breed  is  not 
apt  to  succeed  so  well  with  Hoi  steins  as 
with  his  favorite  breed.  This  is  really  a 
most  important  consideration  in  select- 
ing a  breed.  Select  the  one  that  appeals 
to  you,  and  then  strive  to  deyelop  the 
best  in  that  breed. 

A  dairyman  recently  made  the  confes- 
sion that  the  reason  he  sold  out  one 
breed  and  took  up  another,  was  that  his 
son  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  the  new 
breed,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  farm  until  the  plan 
of  changing  to  his  chosen  breed  was  sug- 
gested. The  boy  has  now  entered  en- 
thusiastically into  the  work  of  the  farm 
because  he  is  developing  the  breed  he 
really  likes. 

Breed  associations  are  always  ready  to 
furnish  literature  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  respective  breeds,  and 
by  studying  this  and  following  his  own 
inclinations  the  beginner  should  be  able 
to  make  a  wise  choice.  When  i.  com- 
munity is  developing  some  one  breed,  the 
beginner  will  always  find  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  fall  in  line  with  what  the  rest 
are  doing.  Usually  when  a  whole  com- 
munity settles  upon  a  breed,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  Many  opportunities 
are  presented  as  a  result  of  this  com- 
munity interest  in  a  single  breed.  One 
should  weigh  the  matter  very  carefully 
before  deciding  to  take  up  a  different 
breed  than  is  being  handled  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  neighbors. 

Avoid  dust  in  the  stable  at  milking 
time. 


To  relieve  caked  udder,  bathe  it  twice 
a  day  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
by  the  hand.  After  bathing,  rub  well 
with  sweet  oil. 
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Scale  of  Points  for  Dairy  Cattle 

Possible 

GENERAL.  APPEARANCE,  18:  Score. 

1.  Form — Inclined  to  be  wedge-shaped   6 

2.  Quality — Hair  fine,  soft;  skin  mellow,  loose,  medium 

thickness;  secretion  yellow;  bone  clean,  fine   6 

3.  Temperament — Nervous,    indicated   by   lean  appear- 

ance when  in  milk   6 

HEAD  AND  NECK,  7: 

4.  Muzzle — Clean  cut;  mouth  large;  nostrils  large   1 

5.  Eyes — Large,  bright,  full,  mild   1 

6.  Face — -Lean,  long;  quiet  expression   1 

7.  Forehead — Broad   1 

8.  Ears — Medium  size,  yellow  inside,  fine  texture   1 

S.  Horns — Fine  texture,  waxy    1 

10.  Neck — Fine,    medium    length;    throat    clean;  light 

dewlap.  .  .    * 

FORE  QUARTERS,  5: 

11.  Withers — Lean,  thin    1 

12.  Shoulders — Light,  oblique    2 

13.  Legs — Straight,  short;  shank  fine   2 

BODY,  26: 

14.  Chest — Deep,  low;  girth  large,  with  full  fore  flank..  10 

15.  Barrel — Ribs  broad,  long,  wide  apart;  large  stomach.  10 

16.  Back — Lean,  straight,  open-jointed    2 

17.  Loin — Broad   2 

18.  Navel — Large   2 

HIND  QUARTERS,  44: 

19.  Hips — Far  apart,  level    2 

20.  Rump — Long,  wide    2 

21.  Pin  Bones  or  Thurls — High,  wide  apart   1 

22.  Tail — Long,  slim;  fine  hair  in  switch   1 

23.  Thighs — Thin,  long    4 

24.  Udder — Long,    attached   high    and    full    behind,  ex- 

tending far  In  front  and  full,  flexible;  quarters  even 

and  free  from  fleshiness   22 

25.  Teats — Large,  evenly  placed    5 

26.  Mammary    Veins — Large,    long,    tortuous,  branched, 

with  double  extensions;  large  and  numerous  milk 

wells   5 

27.  Legs — Straight;  shank  fine    2 

Total   100 


1.  Face. 

2.  Muzzle. 

3.  Forehead. 

4.  Neck. 

5.  Shoulder. 

6.  Withers. 


IT  is  a  difficult  task  to  select  a  milk 
cow  from  appearance  alone.  Even 
the  best  judges  of  dairy  cattle  cannot 
tell  whether  a  cow  will  produce  250 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  one  year,  or  350. 
The  selection  of  a  cow  will  be  the  first 
problem  confronting  the  boy  or  girl  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club.  Their  ability  to  pick  out  a 
good  cow  will  be  one  of  the  important 
points  in  the  contest.  The  better  the 
cow,  the  more  response  can  be  expected 
from  the  right  kind  of  care  and  feeding. 
After  becoming  a  member  of  the  club, 
the  boy  should  learn  all  he  can  about 
the  appearance  of  dairy  cows.  He  can 
profitably  make  close  studies  of  cows 
that  he  knows  are  good  milkers. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  picking  out 
a  good  cow  from  appearance  alone,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  select  one,  if  possible, 
from  a  herd  where  the  ancestry  of  the 
animals  is  known.  In  the  average  herd 
there  is  nearly  always  some  outstanding 
cow  or  cows  that  will  produce  several 
times  as  much  milk  and  butter  fat  as 
other  cows  in  the  same  herd.  In  pur- 
chasing a  cow  that  is  known  to  be  a 
producer,  or  a  heifer  from  a  cow  of  this 
type,  one  is  more  certain  to  get  a  good 
producer  than  if  he  selects  a  cow  at  ran- 
dom without  knowing  anything  of  her 
ancestry. 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  GOOD  COW. 

Many  will  have  to  depend  upon  the 
general  appearance  of  the  cows  in  mak- 
ing their  selections.  Even  practical 
dairymen  who  wish  to  add  to  their  herds 
by  purchase,  find  it  necessary  many 
times  to  buy  young  cows  or  heifers  with- 
out knowing  very  much  about  the  pro- 
ducing powers  of  their  ancestors.  Cows 
or  heifers  having  good  records,  or  good 
records  behind  them,  always  command 
high  prices. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain type  or  form  that  is  associated  with 
large  milk  production,  and  in  conforma- 
tion the  dairy  cow  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  beef  animal.  The  dairy  cow  is 
angular,  spare  in  flesh,  and  is  usually 
referred  to  as  being  wedge-shaped,  while 
the  beef  animal  has  a  square,  blocky 
form.  The  score  card  given  on  this  page 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  selecting  cows. 
It  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  points  of  the  body.    The  pic- 


ture has  all  these 
different  points 
numbered  and 
named.  The  begin- 
ner should  study 
this  picture  care- 
fully so  as  to  be- 
come thoroughly 
familiar  with  all 
the  points  of  a 
dairy  cow. 

The  first  impres- 
sion one  gets  when 
viewing  a  high- 
producing  cow,  or  a 
photo  of  a  high  producer,  is  the  marked 
angularity  and  thin,  loose-jointed  ap- 
pearance. The  thin  appearance  is  not  a 
condition  caused  by  lack  of  feed,  but  the 
animal  is  well-muscled  and  neat,  with 
the  hair  and  skin  in  good  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  angular  conformation  is  best 
described  by  the  term  "wedge-shaped." 
The  dairy  cow  has  three  wedges.  A 
wedge  is  noticed  when  the  cow  is  viewed 
from  the  front,  from  the  side,  and  also 
from  above.  The  first  wedge  mentioned 
is  formed  by  the  withers  being  sharp  at 
the  top  and  the  chest  being  wide  at  the 
base.  The  depth  through  the  rear  part 
of  the  barrel  and  udder  tapering  to  the 
neck  and  head  forms  the  wedge  as  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  wedge,  as  seen  from 
above,  is  formed  by  the  extreme  width 
through  the  hips  gradually  tapering  to 
the  sharp  withers.  The  wedge  shape  is 
not  extremely  pronounced  in  all  dairy 
cows,  but  is  usually  found  in  the  best 
animals. 

INDICATIONS  OF  QUALITY. 

The  dairy  cow  should  have  plenty  of 
quality.  High  production  of  milk  and 
butter  fat  is  associated  with  this  char- 
acteristic. Quality  is  indicated  by  fine 
hair,  soft,  loose,  mellow  skin  of  medium 
thickness,  and  a  fine,  clean  bone.  Dairy 
temperament  is  another  essential.  By 
this  is  meant  the  ability  to  convert  the 
feed  into  milk,  and  it  is  indicated  by  a 
good  nervous  system  well  under  control. 
A  cow  may  have  a  good  nervous  system, 
yet  not  have  the  dairy  temperament,  on 
account  of  the  nervous  system  not  being 
under  control.  A  good  nervous  system 
is  indicated  by  a  neat,  refined  appear- 
ance, spareness  in  flesh  when  in  milk, 
and  a  large,  full,  mild  eye.  The  dairy 
cow  should  be  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition; should  be  spare  in  flesh  while  in 
milk,  but  may  be  allowed  to  carry  con- 
siderable flesh  when  not  giving  milk. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  OF  nEAD. 

The  head  should  be  clean  cut,  of  me- 
dium length,  quiet  expression,  and  of 
feminine  appearance.  The  eye  should  be 
large,  bright,  and  full.  A  mild  expres- 
sion in  the  eyes  indicates  a  good  dis- 
position. The  forehead  should  be 
slightly  dished  and  broad.  The  jaw 
should  be  strong  and  wide,  tapering 
somewhat  to  a  strong,  broad  muzzle.  A 
good-sized  muzzle  and  strong  jaw  are 


7.  Chest. 

8.  Heart  girth. 

9.  Ribs. 

10.  Barrel. 

11.  Back. 

12.  Loin. 


indications  of  a  good  feeder.  The  ears 
should  be  of  medium  length,  good  tex- 
ture and  fine  quality,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  orange  or  yellow  color  inside. 
This  color  is  believed  to  indicate  the 
richness  of  the  milk.  The  neck  of  the 
cow  should  be  moderately  long,  thin  and 
muscular,  with  clean  throat  and  light 
dewlap.  The  neck  of  the  typical  dairy 
cow  does  not  join  the  body  as  neatly  as 
does  the  neck  of  the  beef  animal,  but  is 
long,  lean  and  free  from  fleshiness. 

BODY  SHOULD  SHOW  CAPACITY. 

The  heart  girth  should  be  large,  Hndi- 
cating  lung  and  heart  capacity.  The 
back  should  be  long,  strong  and  loose- 
jointed,  but  not  necessarily  straight. 
The  ribs  should  be  long,  wide  and  far 
apart.  The  abdomen  or  barrel  should  be 
long,  wide  and  deep,  especially  just  in 
front  of  the  udder.  A  cow  must  have 
capacity  of  barrel  to  be  able  to  handle 
large  amounts  of  food.  Often  a  cow 
will  not  show  a  great  depth  of  barrel 
but  may  have  a  large  capacity  for  food 
by  having  a  greater  width  of  barrel  and 
wide  spring  of  ribs.  A  strong  jaw,  keen 
eye,  large  muzzle  and  capacious  barrel 
are  the  indications  of  ability  to  consume 
and  digest  large  quantities  of  food,  which 
is  necessary  for  high  production.  The 
loin  should  be  broad  and  strong,  with 
roomy  coupling. 

HIND  QUARTERS  LEAN  AND  ANGULAR. 

The  hind  quarters  should  show  the 
leanness  characteristic  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hips  should  be  far  apart, 
prominent,  and  level  with  the  back.  The 
rump  should  be  long  and  wide,  with  a 
roomy  pelvis;  the  pin  bones  high  and 
wide  apart.  Such  a  conformation  of  this 
region  affords  plenty  of  room  for  the 
generative  organs  and  reproduction.  The 
thighs  should  be  long,  thin  and  wide 
apart,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the 
udder.  The  legs  should  be  fine,  straight 
and  far  apart. 

UDDER  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 

The  udder  of  the  cow  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  organs,  and  is  largely 
used  as  a  determining  factor  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  cow  as  a  producer.  The  udder 
should  be  capacious,  free  from  flesh  and 
when  empty  should  be  soft  and  flexible. 
Capacity  of  the  udder  should  be  gained 
by  length  and  width  rather  than  depth. 
It  should  be  attached  to  the  body  high 
behind  and  far  forward  toward  the  navel 
and  show  plenty  of  width  throughout. 
This  conformation  permits  of  more  sur- 
face for  the  blood  vessels  to  "spread  over 
as  they  pass  through  the  udder.  The 
udder  is  the  milk  factory,  where  the 
nutrients  are  taken  from  the  blood  and 
made  over  into  milk. 

By  some  unknown  process  in  the  udder 
the  food  materials  taken  from  the  blood 
are  changed  to  the  substances  found  in 
the  milk.  The  milk  veins  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  amount  of  blood  that  flows 
through  the  udder.  These  veins  carry 
the  blood  from  the  udder  back  to  the 


13.  Hips. 

14.  Pin  bones. 

15.  Thigh. 

16.  Udder. 

17.  .Milk  wells. 

18.  Milk  veins. 

19.  Teats. 

heart.  They  can  be  noticed  leading  from 
the  fore  quarters  of  the  udder  and  run- 
ning forward  just  underneath  the  skin 
and  entering  the  abdomen  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body.  The  milk  wells, 
through  which  the  milk  veins  enter  the 
body,  should  be  large.  There  may  be 
more  than  one  milk  well  on  each  side 
of  the  body.  In  some  cases  the  milk 
veins  branch  as  they  leave  the  udder  and 
enter  the  body  in  several  places.  Cows 
have  been  known  to  have  as  many  as 
five  milk  wells  on  each  side,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  cows  with  two  or 
three  milk  wells  on  each  side  of  the 
body. 

The  quarters  of  the  udder  should  be 
even  in  size  and  not  cut  up;  but  the 
base  or  sole  of  the  udder  should  be  flat. 
The  teats  should  be  even,  of  good  size 
for  milking  conveniently,  and  set  squarely 
on  each  quarter  of  the  udder.  The  hair 
on  the  udder  should  be  fine  and  soft, 
indicating  quality. 

The  brief  description  given  of  what  to 
look  for  in  a  good  dairy  cow,  is  based 
on  the  experience  the  writer  has  gained 
in  studying  dairy  cows  in  a  good  many 
high-producing  herds.  One  who  follows 
these  suggestions  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  selecting  a  cow  that  is  above  the  av- 
erage in  dairy  production.  This  page 
should  be  preserved  for  careful  study. 

The  Man  in  Dairying. 

The  man  is  the  first  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  dairying.  Good  markets,  cheap 
feeds,  and  favorable  conditions  generally, 
will  not  bring  any  large  success  unless 
the  man  is  at  heart  a  real  dairyman 
Good  cows,  suitable  feed,  proper  equip- 
ment— all  nre  important,  but  the  man  is 
the  connecting  link  in  the  chain.  A 
skilled  dairyman  could  take  a  bunch  of 
cows  that  might  be  considered  failures 
as  dairy  cows,  and  make  most  of  them 
pay  expenses  and  even  return  a  profit. 
Cows  must  have  milk-producing  feed  and 
milk-producing  care  to  do  their  best. 
Even  poor  cows  will  mnke  some  response 
if  given  a  real  chance. 

The  man  who  would  make  money  at 
dairying  must  be  a  thinker..  It  is  a  type 
of  farming  offering  a  wide  scope  for 
mental  ability.  The  man  who  does  not 
think  may  be  simply  keeping  cows  in- 
stead of  the  cows  keeping  him.  Perhaps 
there'  are  only  two  or  three  real  profit- 
makers  in  the  bunch,  the  rest  being  a 
dead  load.  The  man  who  uses  his  head 
in  dairying  will  study  every  cow  as  an 
individual.  Dairy  cows  are  notional,  and 
by  humoring  them,  greater  profit  will 
be  secured.  These  things  do  not  neces- 
sarily cost  money  or  time.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  watchfulness — the  keeping 
of  the  mind  on  every  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  true  that  some  are  natural 
born  dairymen,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
for  those  lacking  in  this  endowment  to 
cultivate  and  develop  those  traits  of 
character  and  mind  that  lead  to  success. 
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FARMER  NEEDS  OFFICE 


I WOULD  hate  to  try  to  get  along  with- 
out the  room  I  call  my  oflice  where  I 
keep  a  record  of  what  business  I  do 
and  of  my  farm  work.  A  city  business 
man  might  not  call  it  an  office,  but  it 
answers  the  same  purpose  for  me  that 
his  office  does  for  him.  Without  such  a 
room  a  farmer  is  very  apt  to  neglect  the 
pen  and  ink  phase  of  his  business.  There 
are  few  farmers  who  do  not  have  enough 
business  to  pay  them  for  having  such  a 
room  especially  for  this  purpose.  A  large 
room  is  not  necessary. 

The  office  should  have  some  kind  of 
a  desk  with  drawers  and  pigeon  holes 
where  papers  can  be  filed  and  kept  in 
their  proper  places.  I  use  a  roll  top  desk 
which  I  bought  for  $12  from  a  produce 
firm  in  the  city.  One  day  when  I  was 
in  with  a  load  of  potatoes,  the  manager 
said  he  needed  a  larger  desk  and  that  he 
would  sell  me  the  one  he  had  been  using 
at  almost  my  own  price.  It  was  prac- 
tically as  good  as  new,  large  enough  for 
me,  and  when  he  offered  it  at  less  than 
half  its  cost  I  took  it  home  with  me.  By 
watching  one's  chance  a  good  desk  can 
be  picked  up  for  a  few  dollars.  A  roll 
top  desk  does  not  have  to  be  kept  in  so 
good  order  as  a  flat  top  one  and  it  is 
easier  to  keep  the  children  out  of  it. 

In  my  office  I  keep  my  books  and  a 
file  of  most  of  the  experiment  station 
bulletins  which  have  information  along 
my  line  of  work.  For  years  I  just  kept 
these  in  piles  and  whenever  I  wanted  to 
refer  to  a  particular  subject  I  looked 
through  them  until  I  found  the  one  I 
wanted.  With  several  hundred  of  them, 
sometimes  it  took  a  long  time  to  find  it; 
so  I  decided  to  arrange  them  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

I  bought  300  envelopes,  size  7x10 
inches,  and  wrote  a  subject  name  on 
each  one.  For  example,  one  was  for 
bulletins  on  dairy  cow  feeding,  another 
for  hog  feeding  bulletins,  and  so  on. 
There  are  envelopes  for  bulletins  on 
potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  horses,  sheep, 
poultry,  and  for  every  subject  on  which 
I  have  bulletins.  These  envelopes  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  so  that  I 
can  get  information  on  most  any  subject 
in  an  instant  without  having  to  handle 
over  dozens  of  others  on  different  sub- 
jects. 

I  liked  this  idea  so  well  that  I  decided 
to  keep  a  similar  reference  file  of  clip- 
pings from  farm  papers.  Subject  names 
are  written  on  the  envelopes  and  the  en- 
velopes filed  alphabetically.  Sometimes 
when  nothing  else  is  pressing  I  intend  to 
make  a  scrap  book  out  of  these  clippings, 
but  they  are  very  useful  arranged  in 
their  present  order.  The  bulletin  library 
has  gradually  grown  from  year  to  year 
until  I  have  several  subdivisions  for 
some  subjects;  for  example,  on  dairying 
there  are  envelopes  for  bulletins  on  feed- 
ing milch  cows,  one  for  calf  feeding  bul- 
letins, one  for  those  on  handling  milk, 
another  for  those  on  buttermaking,  and 
so  on. 

A  farmer  cannst  have  regular  office 
hours  unless  it  is  evenings.  I  usually 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  each  evening  at 
my  desk  and  sometimes  I  suppose  I  am 
there  when  I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I 
weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  my  cows 
twice  each  month,  also  keep  a  record  of 
what  feed  they  consume.  The  original 
figures  are  jotted  down  in  a  memoran- 
dum book  while  they  are  fresh  in  my 
mind  and  I  enter  them  to  the  credit  of 
each  cow  in  pen  and  ink  when  I  sit  down 
to  the  desk.  In  connection  with  this 
there  is  more  or  less  figuring  to  get  the 
totals  together,  but  it  is  an  important 
part  of  a  farmer's  office  work  which 
should  not  be  neglected.  There  are  crop 
records  to  keep  and  a  dozen  and  one  , 
other  things  one  will  find  to  do.  One 
will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  much 
office  work  he  really  has. 

The  correspondence  of  a  farmer  is  not 
so  heavy  as  it  is  with  some  business 
men,  but  it  should  be  attended  to 
promptly  and  in  a  businesslike  way.  I 
find  it  best  to  keep  carbon  copies  of  my 
letters  and  I  file  these  together  with  the 
letters  answered  in  regular  alphabet- 
ically arranged  files.  The  letter  files 
only  cost  a  quarter  each  and  one  file  will 
hold  about  one  year's  correspondence.  It 
comes  mighty  handy  for  reference,  and 
it  beats  looking  through  cluttered  up 
drawers  or  behind  clocks  on  kitchen 
shelves  for  misplaced  letters.  I  have  one 
pigeon  hole  of  my  desk  for  receipts, 
another  for  checks;  there  is  a  compart- 
ment for  insurance  policies  on  myself, 
live  stock,  and  buildings,  and  so  on. 

A  typewriter  is  not  a  necessity,  but  I 
would  dislike  to  do  without  mine.  The 
appearance  of  a  typewritten  letter  is 
much  more  pleasing  than  one  written 
with  pen  or,  worse  yet,  with  pencil.  Good 
second  hand  typewriters  can  be  bought 
for  from  $25  up. 

It  pays  a  farmer  to  adopt  business 
inethods  and  to  have  some  system  in  his 


work,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  his  office. 
He  should  have  some  kind  of  a  book- 
keeping system  so  that  he  will  know 
just  what  he  owes,  when  his  notes  come 
due,  what  other  people  owe  him,  and 
business  accounts  of  this  nature.  We 
should  know  what  it  costs  us  to  raise 
each  crop  and  what  profit  we  get  out  of 
it.  Unless  one  has  some  system  of  keep- 
ing the  records  he  will  not  be  in  position 
to  know  where  his  profits  are  coming 
from  or  to  what  department  to  trace  his 
losses.  A  farmer's  office  work  is  a  phase 
of  the  regular  farm  routine  which  should 
not  be  neglected  nor  put  off. — W.  J. 
Lawrence  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 


How  Much  Are  You  Worth? 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  an 
answer  to  this.  One,  is  to  shut  your 
eyes  and  guess.  You  may  guess  right  or 
you  may  miss.  it.  The  other  way,  and  it 
is  a  very  practicable  one,  is  to  take  a 
pencil  and  paper  and  figure  it  out. 

To  do  this,  write  down  a  list  of  every- 
thing you  own.  Assign  a  fair  market 
value  to  each  item.  Include  everything 
you  have,  even  cash  on  hand  and  in  the 
bank,  bills  receivable,  and  also  give  a 
value  to  crops  that  may  now  be  growing, 
and  are  to  be  harvested  next  year.  From 
this  subtract  your  total  liabilities  and 
the  result  will  be  your  net  worth. 

Put  this  away  until  next  year.  Then, 
figure  your  net  worth  again.  The  dif- 
ference between  your  net  worth  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  your  gain  or  loss. 


Many  Want  Farm  Account  Book. 

In  our  issue  of  February  26  we  told 
of  the  account  book  published  by  the 
Kansas  Bankers'  Association.  We  have 
received  many  requests  for  this  book.  A 
good  many  banks  have  secured  copies  and 
will  supply  them  to  those  of  their 
patrons  who  desire  them. 

Before  writing  to  Kansas  Farmer  for 
one  of  the  books,  inquire  at  the  banks 
in  your  town.  The  supply  remaining  is 
limited,  and  we  are  sending  them  only 
to  those  who  cannot  get  the  book  from 
the  local  bank. 


Keeping  Cost  Accounts  on  Farm. 

Keeping  account  with  only  one  or  two 
enterprises  on  the  farm  may  not  show 
true  conditions.  In  such  accounts  all 
possible  income  items  are  usually  re- 
membered, but  many  items  of  expense 
which  complete  accounts  show  actually 
exist  are  rarely  added  to  the  costs.  It 
is  easy  to  figure  a  profit  on  anything 
except  on  the  farm  as  a  whole,  and  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  profit  figured  on  a 
few  separate  special  enterprise  accounts 
into  harmony  with  the  year's  gain  or  loss 
on  the  whole  farm  will  usually  fail  for 
lack  of  complete  data. 

In  all  cases,  actual  farm  values  should 
consistently  be  used  and  the  actual  facts 
ascertained.  If  the  values  or  quantities 
are  made  too  high  in  the  inventory  in 
order  to  swell  the  year's  "book"  profits, 
the  next  year's  "book"  profits  are  af- 
fected inversely  in  like  amounts.  If  the 
crop  yields  are  overestimated  or  over- 
valued to  make  the  crops  show  up  well; 
if  they  are  underestimated  and  under- 
valued when  fed  to  live  stock  in  order  to 
show  profits;  if  manure  is  credited  to 
the  live  stock  and  never  charged  to  the 
crops;  or  if  any  such  juggling  of  ac- 
counts is  indulged  in  by  any  man,  he  is 
only  fooling  himself,  and  he  gets  dis- 
torted and  misleading  results.  Showing 
every  enterprise  as  it  is,  with  conservat- 
ism in  placing  varies,  is  the  only  safe 
road  to  true  results. 

Another  pitfall  in  farm  cost  account- 
ing is  the  tendency,  almost  universal,  to 
single  out  one  farm  enterprise — as,  for 
instance,  beef  cattle — as  the  sole  pro- 
ductive account  of  the  farm  and  to 
charge  all  produce  to  this  account  at 
cost.  Accounting  of  this  kind  is  labor 
thrown  away.  The  results  will  not  give 
the  farmer  information  that  will  enable 
him  to  improve  his  methods  so  as  to  in- 
crease his  profits. 

Keeping  farm  cost  accounts  requires 
thought  and  painstaking  attention  in 
their  recording,  summarizing,  and  in- 
terpretation, but  are  well  worth  it  to 
the  farmer  who  wishes  to  know  just 
what  he  is  doing.  What  is  the  use  of 
going  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep  accounts 
that  do  not  give  any  true  insight  into 
actual  conditions?  Beef  is  a  finished 
product;  so  also  are  corn,  oats,  hay  and 
many  other  things  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  production  of  each  of  these  is  a 
separate,  distinct  farm  enterprise,  and 
the  farmer  needs  to  know  the  relative 
profit  or  loss  from  each  independent  of 
the  others.  When  honestly  done,  farm 
cost  accounting  furnishes  a  direct  and 
safe  basis  on  which  to  work  out  a  more 
profitable  business  management  for  the 
farm. 


Oil  Pull 

Means  This 


GASOLII 


T  JZ  7ITH  the  price  of  gasoline  steadily 
V  V  going  up,  the  5000  owners  of 
Rumely  OilPull  tractors  have  one  more  big  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  fellow. 

Why?  Because  the  OilPull  will  successfully  burn  kero- 
sene and  lower  grades  of  oil  fuels  at  all  loads,  under  all 
conditions,  all  the  time.  It  simply  has  no  equal  when  it 
comes  to  handling  cheap  fuels. 

Just  figure  what  that  means  now  with  gasoline  double  the  cost 
— it  means  that  an  OilPull  cuts  the  cost  of  operation  in  half. 

But  low  running  expense  isn't  all.  The  OilPull  is  built  to 
last,  and  is  as  good  at  belt  jobs  as  on  the  draw-bar.  It  is 
throttle  governed,  the  power  is  steady  and  uniform.  All 
working  parts  are  protected.  It  is  oil  cooled — no  bother 
with  cooling  water,  no  danger  of  radiator  freezing. 

Two  sizes — 15-30  and  30-60  horsepower. 

The  catalog  tells  the  story — ask  our  nearest  branch. 

Advance-Rumely  lines  include  Rumely  traction  plows,  the  light  weight 
GasPull  tractor  and  the  new  All  Purpose  small  farm  tractor,  threshers, 
steam  engines,  hullers  and  huskers — all  dependable  machines  and 
backed  by  Advance-Rumely  service. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 
La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 


Witte 'Surplus  Six" 

SOLD  FOR  6  H.P. 


-      *  PULLS  9  H.P. 

ONLY 


75 


ANY  SIZE—  2.3.4,6, 
8, 12, 16, OR  22  H.P. 

ALL  LESS  THAN 
V  $\7SO  per  H.P.  J 


90  DAYS  IN  WHICH  TO  TRY  AWITTE 


1V/TY  1916  Model  engines  are  the  greatest  value  that  I  have 
known  to  be  offered  at  anything  like  the  price.  All  sizea 
will  pull  from  30  to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating.  They 
are  sturdy  and  dependable— expert  built  and  high  quality  in 
every  respect.    Lowest  cost  of  operation. 

FFCC  TFial  *  want  you  to  be  the  judge  of  my  engine.  Write 
__-—  i  today  for  my  free  trial  offer.    Find  out  for  your- 

EaSV  TeriSBS  se^  *na^  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  engines 

"    _____    but  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low. 
one  on  your  farm— try  it  out  thoroughly — and 
let  me  know  your  decision. 


Use 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK! 


Don't  buy  any  engine  blindly.  Send 
for  this  book.  Learn  "inside"  facts  about 
the  engine  business.  Full  of  interesting 
—some  startling— information. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witte  Engine  Works 

1600  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
£609  Empire  Buildldg,       Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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BARGAINS  IN 
BUGGIES  and  ENGINES 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
BUGGIES  and  ECON- 
OMY ENGINES  in  the 
following  cities,  from 
which  we  make  imme- 
diate shipment. 


FARGO,  N.  DAK. 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  OAK. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
WICHITA,  KAN. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
EVANSVILLE,  IND. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


Our  wonderful  manufacturing  facilities,  large  sales  and 
method  of  shipping  direct  to  you  from  a  warehouse, 
enable  you  to  secure  a  famous  American  Beauty 
Buggy  or  Economy  Engine  at  a  price  much 
rower  than  the  same  quality  buggy  or  engine 
would  cost  elsewhere. 


Ask  for  our 

Special  Engine 
Proposition 

No.  65K95E 


or 

Special  Buggy 
Proposition 

No.  65K95V 


We  cany  in  the  above  warehouses 
stationary  engines  of  IY2  to  12-horse 
power  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene  or  gas;* also  a  line  of  port- 
able engines,  saw  rigs,  grinding 
and  pumping  outfits,  and  an  engine 
to  run  the  binder. 


\  I111 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


The  Best  Pal  You  Ever  Had 

THAT'S  what  you'll  say  about  your  Harley- 
Davidson  after  your  first  trip.  Always 
ready  to  take  you  "from  where  you  are  to 
where  you  want  to  be" — fishing,  hunting,  for 
a  spin  after  supper — any  time.  You'll  find  the 

Harley-Davidson 


swift,  safe,  sure — the  last 
word  in  efficiency,  com- 
fort and  economy — the 
best  "pal"  you  ever  had. 

Think  of  the  joy  of  mo- 
torcycling over  the  long, 
open  trail  these  glorious 
days  and  nights. 


ways — learn  to  laugh  at 
distances — get  a  Harley- 
Davidson. 

Most  Harley-Davidson 
dealers  will  gladly  make 
terms  to  suit  your  conven- 
ience. No  doubt  you'll  find 
it  cheaper  to  ride  a  Harley- 
Davidson  than  to  do  with- 
out one. 


Be  a  monarch  of  the  high 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

Producers  of  high  grade  Motorcycles  for  more  than  fourteen  years 
1186  A  STREET,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


CORN  IN  WIDE  ROWS 


"w-  AST  year  we  gave  a  report  in  Kan- 
sas Farmer  of  some  excellent  re-  • 
—  suits  secured  by  growing  corn  in 
wide  rows  with  cowpeas  in  the  spaces. 
This  work  was  conducted  by  the  Frisco 
Railroad  in  Oklahoma  and  Western 
Arkansas. 

This  idea  is  not  a  new  one  to  Kansas 
farmers,  especially  those  living  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Many  corn 
failures  are  due  to  lack  of  moisture  at  a 
time  when  the  plant  is  making  its  largest 
growth.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  mois- 
ture at  this  time,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
wide  row  planting  is  to  overcome  this 
shortage  of  moisture  during  the  dry 
spells  that  frequently  come  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  growth  of  the  corn  plant. 
An  enormous  amount  of  water  is  used  by 
such  rank  growing  plants  as  corn.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  on  good  soil 
a  corn  plant  will  evaporate  approxi- 
mately 300  pounds  of  water  for  each 
pound  of  stalk  and  grain  produced.  In 
addition  to  this  large  use  of  water  by  the 
plant  itself,  there  is  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  agriculturist  of  the  Frisco  Rail- 
road has  been  advocating  this  method  of 
increasing  corn  yields  for  several  years. 
In  1913  two  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted in  Oklahoma,  and  the  results  were 
so  favorable  that  in. 1914  the  number  of 
demonstrations  was  increased  to  twenty- 
four.  In  that  year  the  average  yield  of 
corn  in  these  wide  rows  was  21.7  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  in  addition  10.6  bushels 
of  cowpeas.  Corn  on  similar  land,  in 
rows  of  ordinary  width,  produced  only 
12.4  bushels  an  acre.  During  the  season 
of  1915  thirty-six  demonstrations  were 
conducted.  That  season  was  an  unusual 
one  in  that  the  rainfall  was  far  above 
the  normal,  and  there  were  not  hot 
winds.  In  spite  of  this  favorable  season 
for  corn  growing,  the  wide-row  method 
again  proved  superior  to  cultivation  in 
ordinary  rows  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  Frisco  demonstrations  have  been  con- 
ducted. We  notice  in  going  over  these 
reports,  that  the  yields  of  corn  in  these 
wide  rows  in  some  instances  were  as  high 
as  64  bushels  an  acre.  On  one  demon- 
stration farm  the  cowpeas  yielded  60 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  corn  on  this  farm 
returning  25  bushels.  The  average  yield 
of  corn  on  all  the  demonstration  fields 
was  28.3  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  of  peas  11.7  bushels. 

Wherever  these  tests  were  made  the 
yield  of  corn  on  similar  land  planted  in 
ordinary  rows,  was  determined.  The 
yields  of  corn,  under  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, averaged  23.3  bushels  an  acre.  In 
only  one  case  did  the  corn  in  wide  rows 
fail  to  exceed  corn  grown  in  rows  of 
ordinary  width.  This  was  on  a  farm  in 
Oklahoma,  the  wide-row  yield  being  28 
bushels,  and  the  narrow-row  yield  being 
58.  The  cowpeas  were  pastured,  so  that 
the  actual  net  profits  could  not  be  de- 
termined. The  stand  of  corn  in  the  wide 
rows  was  only  medium  on  this  farm,  and 
the  ears  did  not  fill  out,  which  would 
indicate  that  poor  pollination  might  have 
been  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the 
results. 

We  believe  this  method  of  growing 
corn  has  merit  for  some  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Kansas.  The  cowpeas 
grown  between  the  rows  are  a  source  of 
profit,  as  they  can  be  pastured  or  cut  for 
hay,  and  give  good  returns  as  feed.  In 
view  of  the  results  secured  in  these  tests, 
it  would  appear  that  any  profit  made 
from  the  peas  might  be  considered  as  an 
addition  to  the  profit  in  growing  corn. 
On  thin  land,  or  land  that  has  been 
farmed  for  a  good  many  years  and  has 
become  somewhat  exhausted  in  fertility, 
the  growing  o^  the  peas  adds  nitrogen 
and  some  humus  to  the  soil.  The  roots 
penetrate  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  as 
they  decay  tend  to  break  up  the  soil  and 
bring  it  into  a  better  physical  condition. 


Alfalfa  Seed  Being  Imported. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  in  Kansas  to 
use  imported  alfalfa  seed  for  several 
years.  Last  year,  however,  there  was 
very  little  seed  produced  in  the  state, 
due  to  the  excessive  rainfall. 

For  the  spring  seeding,  imported  seed 
will,  in  most  cases,  have  to  be  used. 
Ordinarily  the  seed  imported  comes  from 
Germany,  but  according  to  the  seedsmen, 
that  being  imported  this  year  will  come 
from  Russia.  The  German  seed  has 
usually  been  very  clean  and  free  from 
noxious  weeds.  The  Russian-grown  seed 
frequently  has  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
weed  seed,  and  those  buying  n'-'  lrn  for 


spring  seeding  will  do  well  to  examine 
the  seed  carefully  before  making  their 
purchases.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
start  very  troublesome  weeds  by  using 
seed  that  had  not  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

The  safest  plan  in  buying  seed  would 
be  to  secure  samples  and  have  them  ex- 
amined by  the  botanical  department  at 
the  agricultural  college.  A  special  force 
is  maintained  in  this  department  for  the 
examination  of  seeds,  both  for  impurity 
and  for  vitality.  A  report  will  be  made, 
giving  the  per  cent  of  foreign  seeds  and 
calling  attention  to  the  presence  of  any 
that  may  become  dangerous  weeds.  A 
report  on  the  germination  test  will  also 
be  made. 


Pasture  Wheat  Cautiously. 

All  over  the  wheat  section  of  Kansas 
it  is  the  custom  to  pasture  wheat.  On 
many  farms  this  is  quite  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  We  believe,  however, 
considerable  care  should  be  exercised  in 
pasturing  wheat  in  the  spring.  Stock 
can  do  considerable  damage  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  soft.  This,  is  perhaps, 
more  apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  wheat 
has  made  only  a  small  growth. 

It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  take  all 
stock  off  the  wheat  when  spring  opens. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  is  somewhat  re- 
duced this  season,  and  for  this  reason 
nothing  should  be  done  that  will  lessen 
the  chances  for  producing  a  good  crop. 
Live  stock  farming  and  wheat  farming 
go  well  together,  and  it  is  always  a 
source  of  profit  to  use  rank  growing 
wheat  as  feed  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. However,  provision  should  always 
be  made  to  supply  the  stock  with  other 
feed  when  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
it  risky  to  keep  them  on  the  crop. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  pasturing 
does  not  destroy  the  Hessian  fly.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  held  by  many  farm- 
ers, but  those  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  carefully,  report  that  the  tramp- 
ing of  stock  has  little  effect  in  reducing 
the  injury  done  by  the  fly.  Other 
methods  will  have  to  be  depended  upon 
to  eradicate  this  serious  pest. 

Farm  Bureau  Plans. 

The  importance  of  the  work  being  done 
by  county  farm  bureaus  is  evidenced  in 
the  carefully  outlined  plans  they  are 
making  in  advance  for  the  coming  year. 
As  now  organized,  these  bureaus  must 
have  at  least  250  active  farmers  as  mem- 
bers. From  these  members  the  officers 
of  the  bureau  are  selected.  No  work  is 
attempted  without  it  being  passed  upon 
by  the  members.  In  their  annual  meet- 
ings they  have  a  careful  report  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year  and  definite  plans 
are  proposed  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
year. 

To  show  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  planned,  we  give  below  the 
outline  of  the  projects  to  be  handled  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Kansas 
where  a  farm  bureau  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  over  two  years.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  plans  being  made  by  other 
farm  bureaus  in  the  state: 

Crop  improvement  projects:  Wheat — 
variety  tests,  smut  control,  seed  bed  pre- 
paration; corn — variety  tests,  cultiva- 
tion, standardization,  seed;  grasses — 
sweet  clover,  Sudan,  brome  grass,  pas- 
ture experiments;  sorghums — variety 
tests,  silage  tests,  seed  selection;  con- 
trolling crop  insect  pests. 

Live  stock  projects:  Stock  judging 
contests  and  demonstrations — individual 
instruction,  group  teaching,  market 
gardens  and  requirements;  live  stock 
shows  —  colt  shows,  poultry  shows, 
county  live  stock  shows;  feeding  and 
breeding  demonstrations — charts,  slides, 
feeding  and  breeding  records;  service 
bureau — locating  pure  bred  sires,  assist- 
ing in  individual  and  community  buying 
and  breeding,  assisting  in  selling  surplus 
and  undesirable  stock;  live  stock  dis- 
eases— anti-hog  cholera  clubs,  sanitation, 
clean-up  campaigns,  prevention  of  stalk 
field  losses,  prevention  of  blackleg. 

Community  welfare  projects:  Farm- 
ers' institutes  and  farm  bureau  meet- 
ings; extension  schools  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics;  farm,  school,  and 
home  fairs  and  festivals;  county  agricul- 
tural exhibit  for  state  fairs;  farm  man- 
agement and  community  welfare  sur- 
veys; aid  to  community  welfare  organ- 
izations. 

School  and  educational  projects:  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  at  teachers' 
meetings   and   institutes;    aid  to  high 
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school  teachers  of  agriculture;  demon- 
strations for  agricultural  classes;  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work — corn,  mother- 
daughter  canning,  pig,  sewing;  canning 
demonstrations;  home  economics  con- 
tests. 

Miscellaneous  lines  of  work:  Landlord 
and  tenant  problems;  labor  bureau;  a 
buy-and-for-sale  and  exchange  bureau; 
county  publicity  bureau;  farm  visits  for 
investigation  work;  issuing  bulletins  and 
publications. 

The  Farm  Lawn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  lawn 
cannot  be  maintained  on  a  farm.  It  is 
true,  it  requires  some  effort,  but  a  well 
kept  lawn  is  most  attractive.  It  is  now 
time  that  lawns  should  be  given  some 
special  attention.  If  it  was  not  manured 
in  the  winter,  it  is  now  too  late  to  apply 
ordinary  farm  manure.  If  the  soil  needs 
fertilization,  some  fertilizer  that  will  act 
more  quickly,  must  be  used.  A  specially 
prepared  sheep  manure  is  sold  for  lawn 
fertilizer. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  well  settled 
in  the  spring  the  trash  should  be  raked 
from  the  surface.  This  should  not  be 
done  too  early,  and  in  some  cases  only 
the  gathering  up  of  the  coarser  material 
is  necessary.  Where  ordinary  manure 
was  scattered  it  should  be  broken  up  in 
the  spring  and  the  coarser  portions  re- 
moved. The  grass  will  cover  up  a  great 
deal  of  litter,  if  it  makes  good  growth, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  as  much  of 
it  as  possible. 

In  order  to  keep  the  lawn  up,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  sow  some  fresh  seed 
each  year.  It  is  only  by  repeated  appli- 
cations of  grass  seed  that  a  good  lawn 
can  be  maintained. 

In  the  first  seeding  of  a  lawn  it  is 
usually  the  practice  to  sow  about  one 
pound  of  seed  to  every  400  square  feet. 
For  re-seeding  considerable  less  than  this 
can  be  sown.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
before  freezing  weather  is  entirely  over. 
By  sowing  the  grass  seed  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  the 
thawing  during  the  day  will  usually 
cover  it  sufficiently.  Sowing  grass  on 
a  light  fall  of  snow  is  another  method 
that  is  quite  successfully  followed.  As 
the  snow  melts  the  seed  is  carried  down 
to  the  soil. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  give  the 
lawn  a  good  rolling  in  the  spring.  This 
should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough.  Its  purpose  is  to 
compact  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
grass.  The  surface  is  always  more  or 
less  opened  up  by  the  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  winter. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  grass  is 
making  a  good  strong  growth,  it  may  be 
cut  fairly  close  with  the  lawn  mower, 
but  as  soon  as  its  growth  becomes  less 
vigorous  close  clipping  should  be  stopped. 
It  should  either  be  left  uncut  or  the 
mower  set  to  cut  it  as  high  as  possible. 
For  the  farm  lawn,  as  good  a  plan  as 
any  is  to  let  it  go  without  any  cutting 
at  all  during  the  hot  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  grass  will  mat  down  to  the 
surface  and  be  a  protection  to  the  roots. 
Later  in  the  season  it  will  spring  up  and 
make  a  good  fall  growth. 
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"  'Farm  management'  considers  farm- 
ing as  a  business.  It  attempts  to 
analyze  the  various  factors  having  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  that  busi- 
ness as  it  is  found  conducted  on  the  indi- 
vidual farm,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  to 
determine  the  broad  outstanding  factors 
for  efficiency  which  admit  of  general  ap- 
plication for  a  region." 

Diversity  on  the  Farm  Pays. 

Do  you  practice  diversified  farming? 
Farm  records  show,  and  good  farmers 
agree,  in  general,  that  diversified  farm- 
ing is  the  most  profitable.  Diversified 
operations  mep  the  raising  of  live  stock 
and  various  kinds  of  crops  with  no  at- 
tempt to  specialize.  This  plan  gives  op- 
portunity for  crop  rotation,  for  distribu- 
tion of  man  and  horse  labor  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  All  of 
these  are  essential  to  good  farming. 
Crop  rotation  aids  in  maintaining  crop 
yields  and  soil  fertility,  the  distribution 
of  labor  reduces  the  cost  of  operation 
and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  is 
the  basis  of  all  successful  agriculture. 
Diversified  farming  is  of  importance  be- 
cause it  allows  farmers  to  carry  out 
these  farm  practices. 

Raise  the  heifer  calves  and  in  turn 
breed  them  to  a  better  sire  if  possible. 


What  Is  Farm  Management? 

Farm  management  as  a  branch  of  agri- 
cultural science  is  defined  as  follows  in 
an  address  recently  delivered  by  one  of 
the  Federal  department's  specialists : 

"The  farm  management  investigator 
gets  his  information  direct  from  the 
farmer.  The  solution  of  many  of  the 
practical  problems  of  agriculture  are 
found  to  have  already  been  solved  gen- 
erations ago  by  large  groups  of  farmers; 
particularly  is  it  true  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  organization1.  Every  farmer  is 
of  necessity  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
menter. The  results  of  thousands  of 
such  experimenters  gathered  by  the  farm 
management  investigator,  classified  and 
interpreted  in  their  bearing  on  the  com- 
munity's problems  and  on  the  individual 
farm's  problems,  yield  not  only  many 
fundamental  broadly  applicable  prin- 
ciples of  good  farm  organization,  but  also 
show  in  more  or  less  detail  in  just  what 
respect  a  successfully  operated  farm  dif- 
fers from  one  which  is  a  failure  or  only 
moderately  successful. 

"In  previous  decades  the  agricultural 
investigator  largely  concerned  himself 
with  the  study  of  how  to  accompl  8h 
certain  ends.  How  best  to  feed  a  pig  or 
a  fow;  how  best  to  raise  potatoes  or 
fruit.  The  farm  management  investi- 
gator is  concerned  with  determining 
\Vhether  to  keep  cows  or  pigs;  whether 
to  raise  fruit  or  potatoes;  and,  if  an  in- 
dustry be  found  to  be  desirable,  to  what 
extent  it  should  enter  into  the  farm  or- 
ganization, and  with  what  intensity  it 
should  be  pursued.  All  of  these  problems 
have  in  the  aggregate  been  solved  by  the 
farmers.  Farm  management  is  merely  a 
science  for  classifying  and  interpreting 
the  collective  experience  of  the  farming 
people  as  to  what  constitutes  business 
efficiency  in  farming. 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


When  you  buy  "Ball-Band"  you 
get  well-fitting,  strongly  built  foot- 
wear that  will  give  you  many  days 
of  extra  wear. 

Over  eight  and  one-half  million  men 
demand  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Foot- 
wear every  year  and  get  it  It's  your 
right  to  get  it,  too,  if  you  want  it, 

"BALL s  BAND 

Rubber  Footwear 

It's  not  by  chance  that  all  these  men  de- 
mand "  Ball-Band,"  and  it  is  not  just  an  acci- 
dent that  over  50,000  stores  sell  it.  Comfort- 
able fit  and  lowest  cost  per  days  wear  make 
looking  for  the  Red  Ball  the  commonsense 
thing  to  do. 
"Ball-Band"  boots  are  vacuum  cured. 
During  the  vulcanizing,  this  process  causes  a  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  fabric  and  rubber  and  makes  the  boot  one  solid  piece. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet— " More  Day*  Wear" 

It  tells  you  how  to  treat  your  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  so  as  to  get  the1 
»most  out  of  it.  If  no  store  in  your  town  sells  "Ball-Band"  tell  ua 
your  merchant's  name.   We'll  see  that  you're  fitted. 

Something  New:  "Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for 
,»  street  wear  in  Men  8,  Women  s  and  Chil- 

dren's sizes.  They  are  "Ball-Band"  Quality  and  Value. 
Look  for  the  Bed  Ball  on  the  sole. 

WISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  316 Water  Street.  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 
"Th*  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


—it  buys  MORE  Power—*  big  3%-inch 
bore  x  5-inch  stroke  motor  that  de» 
velops  FORTY  Horse  Power  — the 
most  POWERFUL  4-cylinder  car  at 
the  price 


More  Value  for  Every 
Dollar  of  the  Price 


This  NEW  Series  17  Studebaker  4-cylinder 
model  is  the  GREAT  4-cylinder  value  of  the 
year  —  a  car  that  offers  the  discerning  buyer 
MORE  visible,  tangible,  PROVABLE  value  for 
every  dollar  of  the  price  than  any  other  4-cylinder 
car  on  the  market. 

And  the  price  of  $875  is  possible  only  by  reason 
of  Stude baker's  unexcelled  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, GREAT  financial  resources,  long  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  and  LARGELY  in- 
creased volume. 

No  man  can  safely  invest  a  dollar  in  any  car 
without  FIRST  seeing  this  new  SERIES  17 
Studebaker.  Write  for  handsome  catalog — and 
have  your  local  dealer  demonstrate  the  car. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bead,  Ind.    Detroit,  Mich.    Walkerville,  Out. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit — Dept.  F.  7 

More  than  221,000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 


—it  buys  MORE  Room  — plenty  for 
SEVEN  full-grown  people  to  ride  in 
comfort  —  more  room  for  driver  and 
more  in  tonneau — DIVIDED  and  ad- 
justable front  seats. 


— it  buys  MORE  Beauty — a  handsome 
car,  luxurious  in  its  finish  and  grace- 
ful in  its  long,  smooth,  flowing  lines 
— genuine  straight-grain,  semi-glazed 
leather  upholstery. 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-pass.  $875 

Roadster,  3-pass.  .  .  850 
Landau-Roadster 

3-pass.  1150 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

$1085 
1060 


Touring  Car,  7-pass. 
Roadster,  3-pass.  •  • 
Landau-Roadster, 

3-pass. 

Coupe,  4-pass.  ... 

Sedan  ...... 

Limousine.  7-pass. 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


1350 
1600 
1675 
2500 


— it  buys  many  NEW  Conveniences- 
such  as  the  gas  tank  removed  from 
the  cowl  to  the  rear  of  the  chassis — 
the  new  design,  overlapping,  storm- 
proof windshield — the  adjustablefront 
seats  —  the  more  conveniently  ar- 
ranged instruments. 

See  them  all  in  the 
car  at  your  dealer's 
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PrinceAlbor  t  tobacco^ 
has  made  three  men  smoke 
pipes  where  one 
ismoked  before! 


Copyright  1916  by 
R.J.  ReynoIds»Tobaooo  Co. 


Your  supply  of  Prince  Albert 
awaits  your  cheery  nod  at  the 
nearest  store  that  tells  tobacco. 
Toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red 
tins,  10c;  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors  and  that 
fine  crystal-glass  pound  humi- 
dor with  sponge-moistener  top 
that  hcepo  the  tobacco  in  such 
excellent  condition. 

■JUT  fire  to  that  friendly  old  jimmy  pipe  of  yours 
1  or  to  a  makin's  cigarette  that's  all  chock-full 
of  Prince  Albert— if  you  want  to  know  why  the 
national  joy  smoke  has  revolutionized  pipe  and 
cigarette  rolling  pleasure;  why  Prince  Albert  has 
trebled  the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  six  years! 

Test  out  P.  A.  to  the  last  ditch !  Puff  your  way 
into  that  enticing  flavor,  fragrance  and  long-burning 
coolness.  Your  confidence  will  never  be  abused. 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and  cuts  out  bite 
and  parch 1 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

will  set  free  any  pipe -shy  tongue!  It  will  give  any  man  all 
the  pipe  happiness  and  makin's  happiness  he  ever  yearned  for  1 

Prince  Albert  has  won  its  way  on  merit ;  won-over  men  of 
all  tastes — it's  so  universal  in  its  popularity;  so  good,  so 
kindly,  so  satisfying.    It  will  win  you  quick  as  a  Sash  I 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


"Grandfather  Set  That  Post 

when  he  bought  the  land  forty  years  ago.  It's  swamp  cedar,  and 
has  lasted  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  common  fencing  stuff." 

That's  just  about  the  difference  between  "Armco"  (American  Ingot)  Iron 
and  the  ordinary  galvanized  material.  "Armco"  Iron  is  pure  and  even,  like 
the  old-fashioned  nails,  bolts  and  chains  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Carbon, 
Manganese,  Copper,  Sulphur  and  the  other  rust-producing  impurities  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

ARMCOcoKdCULYERTS 

give  lifetime  service  because  their  base  metal  is  the  most  highly  rust-resistant 
iron  on  the  market  and  because  every  detail  of  construction  is  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  of  their  material. 

BUILT  TO  LAST 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Sheets, 
Roofing  and  Formed  Products,  write 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  MFRS.  ASSOCIATION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THE  SOW  AND  HER  LITTER 


B 


O.  LEVINE 


BRAN  in  the  form  of  a  warm  slop 
should  constitute  the  major  part 
of  the  sow's  ration  for  a  few  days 
before  farrowing.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  farrowing  the  sow 
should  have  nothing  but  bran.  It  acts 
as  a  laxative  and  has  a  cooling  effect 
on  the  system.  When  the  pigs  are  two 
or  throe  days  old  the  ration  should  be 
gradually  increased  so  she  will  be  on 
full  feed  again  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

A  good  ration  for  a  sow  with  suckling 
pigs  consists  of  50  per  cent  corn,  18  per 
cent  bran,  25  per  cent  shorts,  and  5  per 
cent  tankage.  Eight  or  nine  pounds  of 
this  feed  a  day  is  about  the  right  amount 
for  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  eight  thrifty 
pigs.  The  feed  should  not  be  stinted, 
j  but  no  more  should  be  fed  at  each  feed- 
ing than  will  be  cleaned  up.  Half  the 
feed  should  be  fed  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  half  in  the  evening. 

Pig  protectors  or  guard  rails  should  be 
built  around  the  sides  of  the  shed  or 
farrowing  pen  to  prevent  the  sow  from 
killing  the  pigs  by  squeezing  them 
against  the  walls.  The  protectors  should 
be  built  about  eight  inches  high  and  four 
wide,  and  may  be  made  by  securely  nail- 
ing a  2  x  4  to  the  walls  eight  inches  from 
the  floor.  The  cost  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  pigs  that 
will  be  saved. 

Teach  the  pigs  to  eat  grain  as  early 
as  possible.  If  they  are  given  a  chance 
it  will  not  take  long  for  them  to  learn. 
Arrange  a  feeding  pen  for  them  separate 
from  the  sow  by  building  a  partition  in 
one  corner  of  the  sow's  pen  eight  inches 
from  the  ground.  This  allows  the  pig 
to  crawl  under  but  keeps  the  sow  out. 
Throw  in  a  little  shelled  corn  or  rye  and 
it  will  not  take  them  long  to  learn  that 
grain  is  good  to  eat.  When  the  pigs  are 
four  or  five  weeks  old,  place  a  trough  in 
the  pig  section  and  feed  the  pigs  a  little 
warm  sweet  milk  twice  a  day. 

Be  careful  to  wash  out  the  trough 
every  time  before  the  milk  is  poured 
into  it  and  place  it  where  the  sun  will 
shine  into  it  between  feeds.  Cleanliness 
is  very  important,  and  if  the  pigs  get 
milk  that  has  soured  or  is,  filthy,  it  is 
very  apt  to  cause  scours  or  other  diges- 
tive troubles. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  ances- 
tors have  been  wont  to  speak  of  the  pig 
as  a  filthy  animal,  we  know  now  that 
the  pig  that  is  fed  clean,  wholesome  feed, 
and  kept  in  clean  quarters,  will  be  more 
growthy  and  healthy  than  one  kept 
under  the  opposite  conditions.  The  hog 
is  the  only  class  of  live  stock  that  helps 
to  keep  its  bedding  and  shed  clean  by 
not  befouling  its  sleeping  quarters  with 
its  own  filth. 

Weaning  time  Is  a  critical  period  in 
the  pig's  life.  Probably  more  pigs  are 
stunted,  during  this  period  than  at  any 
other  time.  It  is  best  for  both  the  sow 
and  pigs  if  the  weaning  can  be  done 
gradually,  covering  a  period  of  three  or 
four  days.  When  drying  up  the  sow, 
feed  her  very  little  besides  water,  and 
she  will  not  be  uncomfortable. 

It  pays  to  allow  the  pigs  to  suck  iintil 
they  are  nine  or  ten  weeks  old.  It  may 
seem  before  this  time  that  they  are  not 
getting  much  from  their  mother.  How- 
ever, the  little  they  do  get  helps  wonder- 
fully, and  the  pig  that  has  a  good  start 
is  already  on  the  high  road  to  becom- 
ing a  profitable  hog. 

There  is  some  danger  of  overfeeding 
newly  weaned  pigs.  They  seem  to  have 
an  insatiable  appetite,  and  discretion 
should  be  used  in  satisfying  their  hun- 
ger. The  reason  for  their  seeming  enor- 
mous appetite  is  not  because  a  large 
amount  of  feed  is  needed,  but  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  suckling  their 
mothers  many  times  a  day.  The  secret 
in  keeping  the  young  pigs  thrifty  and 
growing  following  weaning  is  to  feed  in 


small  amounts  several  times  a  day. 

Coin  and  skim  milk,  fed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  pounds  of  skim  milk  to 
one  of  corn,  along  with  alfalfa  pasture, 
makes  a  cheap  and  growing  ration.  The 
exercise  the  pigs  get  running  on  alfalfa 
helps  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion. If  skim  milk  is  not  available,  a 
good  ration  is  one  made  up  of  65  pounds 
corn,  30  pounds  shorts,  and  5  pounds 
tankage,  with  alfalfa  pasture.  If  nei- 
ther alfalfa  nor  skim  milk  is  available, 
decrease  the  corn  five  pounds  and  in- 
crease the  tankage  five  pounds. 

The  tankage  and  shorts  should  be  fed 
in  the  slop.  Warm  the  milk  and  slop 
for  the  pigs  in  cold  weather.  Cold  wet 
feed  in  winter  weather  is  the  cause  of  a 
number  of  pig  troubles.  It  upsets  the 
digestion,  causes  slow  gains  and  develops 
runts.  It  also  invites  pneumonia  and 
other  diseases.  Watch  the  pigs  after 
they  fill  up  on  cold  water  or  wet  feed 
when  the  mercury  is  around  twenty 
above.  You  will  see  them  run  for  the 
shed  and  huddle  up  closely  in  the  effort 
to  keep  warm.  When  they  come  out 
again  they  cool  off  quickly  and  take 
cold. 

Hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
damp  hard  floors.  They  show  an  ap- 
preciation for  clean,  dry  straw,  free  from 
dust.  Many  diseases  result  from  wet  or 
dusty  straw. 

Damp  bedding  or  too  much  corn  or 
shorts  in  the  ration  may  cause  rheuma- 
tism. Shorts  contain  too  much  lime  to 
be  fed  in  large  amounts,  and  corn  lacks 
in  protein.  In  case  the  pigs  contract 
rheumatism,  give  20  grams  salicylate  of 
soda  in  the  feed  for  each  pig  affected. 

Scours  rarely  occur  if  the  sow  and 
pigs  are  fed  right.  If  suckling  pigs  have 
scours,  mix  a  little  iron  sulphate  ( cop- 
peras), fifteen  to  twenty  grams  to  the 
dose,  in  the  sow's  feed.  If  necessary, 
give  several  doses  two  or  three  days 
apart.  Lime  water  or  castor  oil  are  good 
remedies  for  scours. 

Thumps  are  caused  by  too  much  grain 
and  too  little  exercise. 

Sometimes  the  suckling  pigs  are 
troubled  with  sore  mouths.  Dipping 
shoidd  heal  such  sores.  If  the  sores  are 
large,  anoint  with  salve.  If  the  cow  or 
pigs  have  lice  or  get  scabby,  dip  in  some 
coal  tar  solution,  or  sprinkle  with  pre- 
pared crude  oil. 

When  medicine  is  given,  it  should  be 
administered  in  the  feed  whenever  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  necessary  to  drench,  slip 
a  cord  around  the  upper  jaw  to  assist 
in  holding  the  mouth  open,  and  inject 
slowly,  shooting  to  one  side  of  the 
mouth.    Use  an  iron  syringe. 

Possible  Labor  Shortage. 

A  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  who  addressed  a  farmers'  conven- 
tion in  Kansas  City,  recently,  made  the 
prediction  that  farm  labor  will  be  un- 
usually scarce  following  the  European 
war.  Immigration  during  recent  months 
has  been  the  smallest  in  years.  It  was 
the  belief  of  this  speaker  that  labor  will 
be  at  a  premium  in  Europe  following  the 
war  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
that  must  be  done  in  getting  the  various 
industries  into  operation  again. 

In  this  country  also  factories  are 
likely  to  make  heavy  demands  on  labor 
in  the  readjustment  of  business  which  is 
bound  to  take  place  when  the  war  is 
over. 

Farmers  are  having  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  labor-saving  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem,  but 
with  all  our  improved  machinery  a  great 
deal  of  hand  labor  is  required.'  We  are 
referring  to  these  possible  conditions  as 
a  warning  to  farmers  who  must  hire 
much  outside  help  in  carrying  on  their 
farming  operations. 


CKOUP  OF  GUERNSEYS,  ALL  THE  PRODUCE  OF  ONE  HEAVY- 
MILKING  COW. — OWNED  BY  R.  C.  KRUEGER,  COFFEY  COUNTY 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


WESTERN  DAIRY  SUCCESS 


AT  a  cost  of  $400  feed  a  year,  a  herd 
of  thirty-five  part  pure-bred  and 
part  grade  Jersey  cows  are  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $150  a  month  on  the 
farm  of  George  W.  Senneff,  a  pioneer 
dairyman  of  Calhan,  Colo.  Mr.  Senneff 
settled  on  the  Western  plains  many 
years  ago  and  has  been  on  his  present 
"farm  in  El  Paso  County  eleven  years. 
He  has  become  independent  through 
dairying.  He  enriches  his  farm  land 
through  the  constant  application  of  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Senneff  never  buys  a  pound 
of  feed  for  his  herd — all  is  raised  on  his 
land.  The  average  net  profit  for  each 
of  the  cows  last  year  was  $55.  Although 
the  season  this  year  was  unusually  late, 
Mr.  Senneff  told  the  writer  that  accord- 
ing to  his  records  he  will  sell  almost 
$2,000  worth  of  cream  from  a  possible 
total  of  thirty  cows  actually  milked.  The 
cream  is  shipped  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
sells  for  an  average  of  28  to  30  cents  a 
quart.  The  herd's  butter  fat  percentage 
is  from  5.5  to  6.5.  The  feed  ration  con- 
sists of  oats  straw  and  corn  fodder,  all 
the  cows  will  eat,  and  two  feedings  of 
alfalfa  hay  of  twenty-five  pounds  per 
cow.  The  alfalfa  is  grown  in  a  creek 
bottom  and  yields  between  two  and  three 
tons  an  acre  on  fourteen  acres.  It  is  not 
irrigated.  The  cows  range  on  the  native 
buffalo  grass.  Several  cows  give  almost 
five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  the  herd 
average  is  between  three  and  four  gal- 
lons. All  unprofitable  cows  are  sent  to 
market.  A  pure-bred  sire  is  at  the  head 
of  the  herd,  and  out  of  fourteen  calves 
this  year,  eleven  were  heifers.  Steer 
calves  are  sold  for  about  $5  each  when 
weaned.  Heifers  usually  are  added  to 
the  dairy  herd  or  are  sold  for  from  $25 
to  $35  a  head. 

Mr.  Senneff  has  brought  his  dairy  en- 
terprise to  such  a  profitable  basis  that 
he  no  longer  bothers  himself  with  the  de- 
tails of  caring  for  the  cows  and  milking. 
He  pays  a  worker  $500  a  year  and  gives 
him  a  home  with  sufficient  ground  to 
make  a  paying  crop,  in  return  for  Avhich 
the  hand  milks  the  cows  and  disposes  of 
the  cream.  Oats,  cut  for  hay,  will  yield 
more  than  a  ton  an  acre.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  land 
throughout  El  Paso  County.  The  Cala- 
han  district  is  on  the  divide  and  has  a 
fair  rainfall  every  year,  sufficient  to 
mature  crops.  The  last  two  years  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  productivity. 
Pasture  can  be  counted  on  for  five  to  six 
months  a  year  and  sixty  cows  can  be 
grazed  on  a  section  without  worry  of 
feed  shortage. 

A  large  concrete  barn  and  a  concrete 
silo  has  been  erected  on  the  Senneff 
farm.  Larger  profits  from  feeding  corn 
silage  will  be  obtained  this  winter.  Skim 
milk  is  fed  to  calves. 

With  an  income  of  $1,500  and  a  feed 
bill  of  not  to  exceed  $350,  Clark  Blair, 
a  dairyman  of  Limon,  Colo.,  has  made  a 
success  with  cows  in  his  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  Eastern  El  Paso'  County. 
There  are  forty-three  milk  cows,  mostly 
mixed  grades  and  a  few  Holsteins  eligible 
to  registration,  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Clark 
had  been  dairying  at  Eastonville  a  dozen 
years  and  saw  an  opportunity  for  estab- 
lishing himself  near  Limon.  Without 
adequate  equipment  he  has  found  the 
venture  profitable  from  the  first.  In 
another  year  he  will  erect  a  modern  barn 
and  silo.  He  is  well  satisfied  with  con- 
ditions at  present  and  believes  Eastern 
Colorado  to  be  a  dairy  country  capable 
of  making  any  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent farmer  a  substantial  living.  Cream 
is  sold  for  20  to  25  cents  a  quart  and 
skim  milk  is  fed  to  calves  and  hogs.  Mr. 
Blair  sells  whole  milk  and  cream  on  a 
route.  His  feed  ration  for  milk  cows  is 
fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  a  day  in 
two  feeds,  ten  pounds  of  corn  fodder  and 
an  equal  amount  of  oats  hay  or  millet. 
The  cows  graze  over  900  acres  of  native 
prairie  and  the  grass  is  dependable  for 
five  months  a  year.  Bull  calves  are  sold 
for  $7  to  $8  each  at  five  days  old,  and 
heifers  bring  $20  to  $25.  Skim  milk  is 
fed  to  Duroc  hogs.  Last  year  twenty 
head  were  sold  at  an  average  weight  of 
175  pounds,  from  seven  to  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound. 

The  dairy  enterprise  of  T.  O.  Iverson, 
near  Limon,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  Eastern  Colorado.  Twenty-five  cows 
yield  from  sixty  to  seventy  gallons  a 
day.  The  herd  is  a  grade  Red  Poll  and 
lias  been  milked  two  years.  Cream  sells 
for  25  cents  a  quart  throughout  the  year. 
The  herd  test  shows  about  4.5  butter  fat, 
and  the  income  from  the  herd  last  year 
was  about  $1,300.  The  average  feed 'cost 
for  the  herd  did  not  exceed  $400.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  corn  silage,  worth  about 
$5  a  ton.  Last  year  fifty  tons  were  fed 
from  a  pit  silo  which  cost  $40  to  build. 
Mr.  Iverson  raises  his  feed  for  the  cows. 
Oats  hay  is  fed,  and  alfalfa,  which  pro- 
duces three  tons  an  acre  on  creek  bot- 
toms without  irrigation.  Corn  yields 
about  five  tons  of  silage  an  acre  in  a 


normal  year.  Mr.  Iverson  has  been  in 
the  milk  business  at  Limon  two  years. 
He  is  well  satisfied  and  believes  there  is 
a  good  future  for  it.  The  health  of  the 
herd  is  excellent  in  the  high  and  dry 
climate  of  Colorado.  The  cool  nights  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  cows.  There  are  few  flies 
and  other  pests  to  annoy  them.  Ten  to 
fifteen  calves  are  raised  every  year  and 
the  heifers  are  added  to  the  growing 
dairy  herd.  Bull  calves  are  sold. — Vic- 
toe  H.  SCHOFFELMAYEE. 


Checking  Soil  Blowing. 

Soil  drifting  is  a  constant  menace  to 
the  Western  Kansas  farmer.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  are  destroyed  some 
seasons  by  this  blowing  of  the  soil.  Last 
fall  much  wheat  was  seeded  late  and  did 
not  make  a  big  fall  growth.  Such  fields 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  injured  than 
those  that  become  well  established  be- 
fore the  winter  came  on.  Wheat  that 
was  stubbled  in  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
jured because  of  the  rank  growth  of 
straw  last  season.  It  is  on  the  plowed 
land  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger, 
and  for  this  reason  many  argue  that 
plowing  for  wheat  is  a  mistake.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  excuse  to  make  for 
careless  methods  of  farming. 

Damage  from  blowing  may  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  be- 
comes dry.  The  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  spring  frequently 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  very 
finely  pulverized  condition.  If  the  wind 
blows — as  it  usually  does  some  time  dur- 
ing the  spring — when  the  surface  soil  is 
in  this  condition,  drifting  is  apt  to  start. 
The  most  serious  damage  is  done  only 
when  the  small  particles  of  soil  have 
gained  suffficient  momentum  to  cut  or 
injure  the  tender  plants.  Of  course, 
where  drifting  takes  place  for  any  length 


of  time,  the  plants  may  be  actually 
blown  out  of  the  ground  through  having 
their  roots  exposed.  If  the  soil  starts 
drifting  on  a  field  of  wheat,  the  most 
effective  and  practical  means  of  stopping 
it  is  to  list  a  few  furrows  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  rods.  These  furrows 
should  be  run  east  and  west  across  the 
field,  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from 
either  the  north  or  the  south.  Later  in 
the  season,  after  the  danger  of  blowing 
is  past,  these  lister  furrows  can  be 
leveled  so  as  not  to  interfere  in  harvest- 
ing the  wheat. 

Farmers  having  sub-surface  packers 
have  found  that  running  the  packer 
across  the  fields  helps  to  check  the  drift- 
ing of  soil.  The  scattering  of  straw  is 
another  means  employed  with  consider- 
able success.  In  an  emergency  this 
method,  however,  is  too  slow.  Where 
there  is  straw,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scat- 
ter it  over  the  fields  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  this  has  been  done  during  the 
winter  season  the  straw  will  act  as  a 
preventive  of  blowing.  On  the  station 
farm  at  Hays  this  has  been  found  to  be 
a  very  successful  method  of  controlling 
soil  blowing.  It  becomes  much  more  ef- 
fective if  a  packer  or  a  disk  with  the 
wheels  set  straight  are  run  over  the 
straw  after  it  is  spread.  This  tends  to 
press  it  into  the  ground  so  that  the 
straw  itself  does  not  blow  away. 

Where  there  are  large  acreages  of 
wheat  to  cover,  it  would  bt  a  good  plan 
to  spread  the  straw  in  strips.  In  order 
for  serious  damage  to  take  place,  the  soil 
must  get  to  drifting  over  a  considerable 
distance.  Where  it  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted little  damage  will  follow.  In  ad- 
dition to  checking  soil  blowing,  the  dis- 
tribution of  straw  is  a  benefit,  since  it 
adds  humus,  which  is  lacking  in  most 
Western  Kansas  soils.  This  lack  of 
humus  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  soil  gets 
in  such  condition  it  can  blow.  Soil  which 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  organic 
matter  will  not  become  so  finely  pulver- 
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ized  on  the  surface.  Serious  soil  drift- 
ing takes  place  even  in  Eastern  Kansas 
on  some  farms  that  have  been  worked 
a  good  many  years. 


Treating  Calf  for  Scours. 

Improper  and  careless  feeding  is  at 
the  bottom  of  practically  every  case  of 
calf  scours.  Scours  is  usually  just  plain 
diarrhea,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
what  name  is  applied  to  it,  the  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same. 

Since  it  is  caused  by  carelessness  in 
feeding,  the  treatment  is  largely  pre- 
ventive. In  no  branch  of  live  stock  man- 
agement is  absolute  cleanliness  so  essen- 
tial as  in  calf  feeding.  All  vessels  in 
which  skim  milk  for  calves  is  kept,  and 
those  used  to  feed  them,  should  be 
washed  and  scalded  twice  daily.  If  this 
precaution  is  observed,  skim  milk  calves 
will  seldom  be  afflicted  with  this  trouble. 
They  should  always  be  fed  clean,  sweet 
milk,  and  at  regular  intervals.  The  tem- 
perature should  always  be  the  same,  and 
there  should  be  no  sudden  variations  in 
quantity.  Too  frequently  the  calves  are 
fed  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  skim 
milk  available. 

On  some  farms  it  is  the  practice  to 
feed  skim  milk  to  calves  in  a  common 
trough.  This  is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
some  getting  an  overfeed  and  others  be- 
ing underfed.  The  calf  that  has  been 
underfed  at  one  meal  may  get  a  much 
larger  quantity  at  the  next  feed,  and 
this  going  from  underfeeding  to  over- 
feeding is  sure  to  start  a  case  of  scours. 

There  are  some  remedies  that  are  help- 
ful. A  wheat  flour  gruel  may  be  pre- 
pared and  used.  Follow  this  with  a 
couple  of  tea3poonfuls  of  a  mixture 
made  by  using  prepared  chalk  one  ounce, 
powdered  ginger  two  drams,  powdered 
opium  one-half  dram,  powdered  catechu 
one-half  ounce,  and  water  of  peppermint 
one-half  pint.  A  dose  of  this  given  every 
eight  hours  to  a  calf  having  scours  will 
sometimes  be  very  effectual. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  a  road  that  lost  a  Kansas  farmer  $1,800 
by  cutting  him  off  from  his  market. 


The  Concrete  Road  enables  the  farmer  to  reach  his  market 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 


A  Soft  Road  Cost  Peter  Coughlin,  of 
Concordia,  Kas.,  $1,800  in  One  Week 

THE  Kansas  Farmer  says:  "J°hnW.  McCoy,  Vice-President  of  William 
Volker  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  recently  made  a  speech  in  his  old  home 
town,  Concordia,  Kansas,  in  which  he  recounted  the  experience  of 
Peter  Coughlin,  whose  place  was  about  three  miles  east  of  town.  He  said: 
'As  an  excuse  for  talking  good  roads  I  remember  an  actual  case.    While  employed  at  the 
B.  &  M.  depot,  the  general  live-stock  agent  at  the  request  of  a  Chicago  Commission  Com- 
pany, wired  our  office  to  have  a  feeder  ship  his  cattle  on  a  certain  date.    Under  normal 
conditions,  Mr.  Ralston  would  have  driven  out  and  advised  this  man,  but  the  roads  were 
impassable  for  vehicles,  and  the  message  was  taken  on  horseback.   This  feeder  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  cattle  to  the  station,  as  he  had  that  morning  been  to  town  and  knew 
the  condition  of  the  roads.    When  they  could  be  traveled,  the  market  had  declined  $2.50  per 
100.   On  this  lot  the  farmer  suffered  a  loss  on  the  two  cars  of  nearly  $1,800.  No  doubt  a 
similar  loss,  or  road  tax,  if  you  please,  has  been  collected  many  times  during  the  past  20 
years  and  will  be  again  frequently  in  the  next  20.'" 

Conditions  not  half  as  bad  as  this  on  year  roads     for  a  16-ft.  road,  and  its  annual  maintenance 


may  be  costing  you  hundreds  of  dollars  this  year 
in  lost  market  opportunities,  in  high  haulage  costs 
paid  in  worn-out  horses,  harness  and  wagons,  and 
heavy  tax  foa  maintenance  of  impermanent  roads. 

A  concrete  road  is  permanent,  and  it  is  open 
the  year  round  in  every 
kind  of  weather.  Its  first 
cost   is   low,  approxi- 
mately $15,000  per  mile 


averages  but  $30.00  a  mile  for  complete  upkeep 
and  repairs.  In  the  end,  the  concrete  road  is  the 
cheapest  permanent  road  you  can  build.  It  will 
save  you  money  in  haulage  and  roaci  taxes,  and 
will  increase  the  value  of  your  property. 

Send  today  for  free  book 
on  Concrete  Roads.  This 
valuable  information  is 
worth  money  to  any  farmer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


Southwestern  Life  Building 
Dallas,  Texas 


116  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 
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Welcome  News  on  Engines 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Fattening  Western  Lambs 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 
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-  

International 
Harvester 
Kerosene 
Engines 
Mogul — Titan 

INTERNATIONAL  Harvester  Mogul  and  Titan 
engines  work  successfully  on  kerosene,  running 
on  light  or  full  loads.  They  use  the  least  expensive  of 
oil  fuels.  You  are  not  limited  to  one  kind  of  fuel,  as 
with  a  gasoline  engine,  but  can  use  any  kind  that  is 
most  convenient  or  least  expensive.  That  is  a  very  real  advantage. 

You  know  something  about  IHC  engines.  You  have  heard  of 
their  thorough  reliability,  the  good  material  and  workmanship 
that  goes  into  them,  the  ease  with  which  owners  get  repairs  and 
service  when  needed,  the  years  they  last  —  and  the  other  points 
that  have  sold  a  quarter  million  IHC  engines. 

But  doyou  appreciate  what  real  kerosene-burning  means — what 
it  saves  you  in  money — how  it  assures  you  an  unlimited  supply  of 
cheap  fuel  ?  You  need  Mogul  or  Titan  kerosene-burning  engine 
power  to  be  sure  of  always  having  power  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

Ask  the  IHC  dealer  to  show  you  a  Mogul  or  Titan  engine  — 
sizes  from  1  to  50-H.  P.  If  you  prefer  to  write  us,  we  will  tell 
you  where  you  can  see  our  engines  and  send  you  catalogues  at 
the  same  time.    Drop  a  card  to  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


The  Gray 

Tractor 

With  the  WideDriveDrum 


1916  Model  A  20-35,  8,000  Lbs. 
Price  $3,150 


1916  Model  B  15-25.  5,500  Lbs. 
Price  $1,650 


DOES  not  quit  work  when  plowing1  is  done.  The  Wide  Drive  Drum  and  light 
weight  enable  it  to  roll,  disc  or  harrow  your  fields  without  packing  the  soil. 
Waukesha  motor,  simple  transmission  without  bevel  gears  or  differential. 
All  gears  run  in  oil  in  dust-tight  cases.  Hyatt  heavy  duty  roller  bearings.  Built 
for  the  man  who  wants  good  farm  machinery. 

Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Request. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO, 

POWER  FARMING  ENGINEERS 
1031  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PURE  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

No  expensive  "side  features"  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost,  and  yet  are  of 
so  little  real  value  to  the  insured.  Our  rates  are  lbwer  than  those  companies  having' 
the  "side  features,"  and  justly  so. 

Several  thousand  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Kansas  have  carried  our  insur- 
ance for  years.    THOSE  WITH  US  LONGEST  are  our  best  friends. 

Rate  at  age  35,  for  each  $1,000.00  insurance,  $13.30:  other  ages  in  same  propor- 
tion. Policies  from  $2,000.00  to  $10,000.00,  providing  death,  disability  and  old  age 
benefits,  issued  to  men  and  women  (ages  20  to  50  years)  on  equal  terms,  except  that 
the  latter  are  limited  to  $2,000.00  each. 

More  than  $1,500,000.00  in  first  mortgage  farm  loans  many  of  them  upon  Kansas 
farms,  are  pledged  to  sustain  our  rates. 

IT  WILL  PAY  TOU  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

GUARANTEE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


LAMB  feeders  will  be  interested  in 
the  results  secured  at  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  in  fattening 
lambs  for  market.  The  test  here  re- 
ported closed  February  3,  1915.  There 
were  nine  lots  of  25  lambs  each. 
The  following  rations  were  led: 
Lot  1.  Shelled  corn  seven  parts,  cot- 
tonseed meal  one  part,  and  corn  silage. 

Lot  2.  Shelled  corn  two  parts,  oats 
one  part  by  weight,  clover  hay,  and  corn 
silage. 

Lot  3.    Shelled  corn  and  clover  hay. 

Lot  4.    Shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Lot  5.  Shelled  corn  seven  parts,  cot- 
tonseed meal  one  part,  oat  straw,  and 
corn  silage. 

Lot  0.  Shelled  corn,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage. 

Lot  7.  Shelled  corn  seven  parts,  cot- 
tonseed meal  one  part,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage. 

Lot  8.  Shelled  corn  four  parts,  cot- 
tonseed meal  one  part,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage. 

Lot  0.  Shelled  corn,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage.    (Fed  in  barn.) 

The  results  were  based  on  feeds  at  the 
following  prices:  Shelled  corn,  first 
month  55.3  cents,  second  month  57.8 
cents,  and  third  month  64.3  cents  a 
bushel;  oats  48  cents  a  bushel;  cotton- 
seed meal  $28  a  ton;  corn  silage  $5  a 
ton;  alfalfa-  hay  $18  a  ton;  clover  hay 
$10  a  ton;  oat  straw  $6  a  ton. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  experiment 
follows : 

The  addition  of  corn  silage  to  a  ration 
of  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay  did  not 
materially  affect  the  grain  consumption 
but  1.38  pounds  of  silage  replaced  .69 
pound  of  clover  hay  in  the  daily  ration 
per  lamb. 

Lambs  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn  and 
clover  hay  gained  27.4  pounds  per  head 
in  ninety  days  as  compared  with  29.4 
pounds  per  lamb  when  corn  silage  was 
added. 

Four  hundred  twenty-three  pounds  of 
silage  saved  250  pounds  of  hay  and  25 
pounds  of  grain  in  feed  required  to  make 
100  pounds  of  gain. 

The  addition  of  corn  silage  to  the 
ration  reduced  the  cost  of  gain  $1.21 
per  hundred  pounds,  slightly  inci eased 
the  selling  value  of  the  lambs  and  in- 
creased the  profit  40  cents  per  head. 

Lambs  receiving  silage  and  no  dry 
roughage  did  not  consume  as  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  as  those  fed  some  dry 
roughage. 

There  was  no  difference  in  grain  con- 
sumption between  lambs  fed  silage  and 
oat  straw  for  roughage  and  those  fed 
silage  and  clover  hay  for  roughage. 

The  silage  consumption  was  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  dry  roughage  consumed, 
the  largest  quantity  being  eaten  when  no 
dry  roughage  was  fed  and  the  smallest 
quantity  when  clover  hay  was  fed. 

Gains  made  by  lambs  fed  silage  alone 
for  roughage  were  23  pounds  per  head  in 
ninety  days  at  a  cost  of  $6.74  per  hun- 
dred pounds;  27  pounds  at  a  cost  of 
$6.21  per  hundred  -weight  when  silage 
and  oat  straw  were  fed;  and  30.1  pounds 
at  a  cost  of  $7.37  per  hundred  weight 
when  silage  and  clover  hay  were  fed. 

Lambs  fed  shelled  corn,  cottonseed 
meal  and  corn  silage  were  valued  at 
$8.40  per  hundred  weight  and  returned 
a  profit  of  92  cents  per  head;  lambs  fed 
shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  silage 
and  oat  straw  were  valued  at  $8.50  per 
hundred  weight  and  returned  a  profit  of 
$1.21  per  head;  lambs  fed  shelled  corn, 
cottonseed  meal,  corn  silage  and  clover 
hay  were  valued  at  $8.75  per  hundred 
weight  and  returned  a  profit  of  $1.15 
per  head. 

Lambs  fed  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay 
ate  exactly  the  same  quantities  of  both 
grain  and  hay  as  lambs  fed  shelled  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

Lambs  fed  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay 
gained  27.4  pounds  per  head  as  compared 
with  25.7  pounds  by  lambs  fed  shelled 
corn  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Larger  quantities  of  feed  per  pound 
gain  were  required  by  lambs  fed  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay  than  by  those  fed  corn  and 
clover  hay. 

Gains  cost  $8.62  per  hundred  pounds 
when  corn  and  clover  hay  were  fed,  and 
$9.80  per  hundred  pounds  when  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay  were  fed. 

Lambs  fed  shelled  corn  and  clover  hay 
were  valued  at  ,$S.fi0  per  hundred  pounds 
and  returned  a  profit  of  64  cents  per 
head  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $S.50 
per  hundred  weight  and  a  profit  of  25 
cents  per  head  for  lambs  fed  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay. 

The  addition  of  cottonseed  meal  to  a 
ration  of  shelled  corn,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage  had  practically  no  effect  on 
the  appetites  of  the  lambs  for  either 
grain  or  roughage. 

The  addition  of  cottonseed  meal  to  the 


ration  increased  the  rate  of  gain  made 
by  the  lambs  and  slightly  decreased  the 
feed  required  to  make  a  pound  of  gain. 

The  addition  of  cottonseed  meal  to  the 
ration  increased  the  selling  value  of  the 
lambs. 

Lambs  fed  shelled  corn,  clover  hay,  and 
corn  silage  made  gains  at  a  cost  of  $7.41 
per  hundred  pounds  and  returned  a  profit 
of  $1.04  per  head;  lambs  fed  shelled  corn 
seven  parts,  cottonseed  meal  one  part 
with  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  made 
gains  at  a  cost  of  $7.37  per  hundred 
pounds  and  returned  a  profit  of  $1.15 
per  head;  lambs  fed  four  parts  of  shelled 
corn  to  one  part  cottonseed  meal  with 
corn  silage  and  clover  hay  gained  at  a 
cost  of  $7.17  per  hundred  pounds  andje- 
turned  a  profit  of  $1.32  per  head. 

The  addition  of  oats  to  a  ration  of 
shelled  corn,  corn  silage  and  clover  hay 
resulted  in  smaller  grain  and  hay  con- 
sumption. 

Gains  were  more  rapid  in  the  lot  where 
no  oats  were  fed. 

Cost  of  gain  was  38  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  greater  and  profit  was  17  cents 
per  head  less  when  oats  were  fed. 

Lambs  fed  in  a  well  ventilated  barn 
ate  the  same  amount  of  feed  and  made 
the  same  gain  in  weight  as  those  fed  in 
an  open  shed. 

Lambs  fed  in  the  barn  were  of  softer 
flesh  and  were  valued  10  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  less  than  those  fed  in  an 
open  shed. 

The  profit  per  lamb  was  94  cents  per 
head  in  a  barn  as  compared  with  $1.04 
per  head  in  an  open  shed. 

All  lots  were  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible as  to  weight,  quality,  condition, 
thrift,  sex,  and  breed.  Lambs  were  fed 
twice  daily  at  the  same  hours.  Lots  1 
to  8  inclusive  were  fed  in  an  open  shed 
facing  south,  upon  different  rations.  Lot 
9  was  fed  in  a  well  ventilated  barn. 

The  feeds  used  in  the  trial  were  of 
very  high  quality  and  representative  of 
the  best  of  their  kinds.  The  lambs  were 
exceptionally  thrifty.  They  were  weighed 
at  regular  intervals  of  ten  days.  All 
feed  was  weighed  before  being  given  to 
lambs.  Each  lot  of  lambs  was  valued  at 
the  end  of  the  trial  by  expert  sheepmen 
from  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Although  feed  was  high  in  price,  the 
margin  in  value  of  feeding  and  fat  lambs 
was  sufficient  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
profit  on  the  operation.  The  conditions 
surrounding  the  lambs  were  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  average  feed  lot.  The 
management  of  the  lambs  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  best  lamb  feeders.  An  effort 
was  made  to  eliminate  all  factors  other 
than  those  under  comparison. 

Good  farm  practice  demands  that  the 
roughage  be  returned  to  the  farm  either 
directly  or  in  the  form  of  manure.  The 
hay  produced  cannot  be  disposed  of  to 
better  advantage  than  when  fed  to  sheep 
or  lambs.  They  are  the  most  efficient 
animals  known  for  converting  hay  into 
meat;  the  proportion  of  hay  to  grain 
consumed  is  greater  than  with  any  other 
class  of  fattening  animals. 


Be  Careful  in  Feeding  Horses. 

Many  horses  are  killed  and  many  more 
are  injured  by  careless  feeding  and 
watering. 

Never  water  a  horse  immediately  after 
feeding  grain.  This  washes  the  grain 
through  the  stomach  before  it  is  properly 
mixed  with  the  stomach  juices  and  is 
liable  to  cause  colic.  It  is  safer  to  water 
the  horse  before  feeding  grain. 

If  the  horse  is  very  warm  let  him 
drink  a  few  swallows  and  then  hold 
his  head  up  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
thus  cool  his  stomach  slowly.  Try  it 
yourself  in  hot  weather.  You  can  drink 
a  quart  of  cold  water  w  ithout  injury  if 
you  but  will  take  several  minutes  for  the 
first  few  swallows. 

When  horses  are  brought  in  hot  from 
their  work  they  should  first  be  given 
water  cautiously  and  then  fed  hay  and 
grain  together,  allowing  them  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
their  feed. 

While  waiting  for  them  at  the  water- 
ing trough,  the  time  can  be  profitably 
used  in  removing  the  harness,  at  least 
the  collar,  and  cooling  the  shoulders  by 
washing  in  cold  water.  Removing  the 
hot  harness,  in  a  hot  barn,  during  tike 
hot  noon  hour,  is  a  great  relief  to  the 
horse  and  is  really  worth  while. 

When  a  horse  becomes  colickly  or  is 
foundered,  from  too  much  grain  or  cold 
water  on  a  warm  stomach,  there  is  iio 
one  to  blame  but  the  one  who  had  him 
in  charge,  and  it  is  he  who  must  be 
charged  with  either  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. Horses  are  worth  money  and 
their  services  are  indispensable.  Their 
care  and  management  should  be  given 
more  consideration. — Geo.  H.  Glover, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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SAVING  THE  PIG  CROP 


B 


O.  LEVINE 


IT  will  not  be  long  until  frisky  little 
porkers  will  be  scampering  around  on 
the  Kansas  farms.  Pig  time  is  al- 
most here.  We  should  prepare  for  this 
important  time. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  pigs  are  lost 
from  farrowing  to  weaning  time,  accord- 
ing to  records  that  have  been  kept  in 
counties  which  have  farm  agents. 

Probably  the  greatest  loss  in  pigs  at 
birth,  and  sows  too,  is  due  to  over-feed- 
ing, and  feeding  too  much  corn  to  the 
sows. 

I  remember  one  year  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  we  had  twelve  sows  due  to 
farrow  in  April.  We  were  not  then  ac- 
quainted with  the  grave  danger  of  feed- 
ing corn  alone  to  brood  sows,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  corn  was  cheap — 
only  25  cents  a  bushel — the  sows  were 
fed  corn  alone  for  several  weeks  previous 
to  farrowing.  We  were  proud  of  them, 
they  certainly  were  fat  and  smooth.  The 
weather  was  fine  for  a  crop  of  pigs,  to 
come  into  the  world.  However,  seven 
out  of  the  twelve  sows  died  at  farrow- 
ing, although  we  worked  hard  to  save 
them.  We  had  killed  them  with  kind- 
ness, through  ignorance. 

Since  that  time  wTe  have  fed  the  brood 
sows  a  ration  which  includes  such  pro- 
tein feeds  as  oil  meal,  tankage,  and 
shorts,  also  alfalfa  pasture  in  its  sea- 
sons, and  alfalfa  hay  in  the  winter,  and 
we  never  have  since  lost  a  sow  at  far- 
rowing time. 

A  farmer's  profit  in  the  hog  business 
depends  largely  on  the  care  and  feed  he 
gives  his  brood  sows  for  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  and  following  farrowing. 
The  brood  sow  should  have  better  care 
than  is  usually  given. 

Insufficient  exercise,  improper  shelter 
and  feed,  and  rough  handling  are  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  losses  in  the  pig 
crop. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  farmer 
kept  no  record  of  when  his  sows  were 
due  to  farrow.  The  first  pigs  came  one 
cold,  rainy  night  with  the  mercury  near 
the  freezing  point.  The  pigs  were  dis- 
covered the  next  morning,  nine  of  them 
all  dead  and  half  buried  in  the  mud,  and 
the.  sow  nearly  dead. 

In  talking  with  this  man  a  few  days 
later  I  chanced  to  ask  him  about  his  pigs. 
He  related  this  case  to  me  and  said: 


"The  old  sow  didn't  look  as  though  she 
would  farrow  so  soon,  and  it  made., me 
so  mad  I  don't  care  whether  the  other 
sows  save  theirs  or  not."  And  he  didn't, 
for  several  more  farrowed  that  week 
under  the  same  conditions  and  he  didn't 
save  a  pig. 

Such  methods  are  not  only  unprofit- 
able, but  also  cruel,  and  the  man  who  is 
such  a  poor  husbandman  that  he  takes  no 
care  of  his  sows  at  farrowing  time  should 
not  be  allowed  to  call  himself  a  farmer. 
Of  course,  however,  this  was  an  unusual 
case,  and  applies  only  to  a  few  farmers 
who  raise  hogs. 

A  good  ration  for  a  sow  with  suckling 
pigs  consists  of  50  pounds  corn,  18 
pounds  bran,  27  pounds  shorts,  and  5 
pounds  tankage.  If  good  alfalfa,  either 
dry  or  green,  is  fed,  the  bran  may  be 
omitted  and  68  pounds  corn  fed  along 
with  the  other  feeds.  Eight  or  nine 
pounds  a  day  of  this  ration  is  about  the 
right  amount  for  a  sow  with  a  litter  of 
eight  thrifty  pigs.  If  the  sow  has  access 
to  alfalfa  hay  or  meadow,  seven  or  eight 
pounds  a  clay  is  enough  to  feed.  For  a 
maximum  and  continuous  flow  of  milk  it 
is  best  that  the  sow  be  fed  three  times 
a  day. 

The  pig  usually  dies  within  one-half 
to  one  hour  after  reaching  the  pelvic 
bones  if  not  delivered.  If  it  stays  much 
longer  the  following  pig  will  be  dead,  and 
if  it  remains  for  four  or  five  hours,  all 
the  following  pigs  will  be  lost.  The 
chances  for  the  life  of  the  mother  de- 
creases according  to  the  number  of  pigs 
retained  and  the  length  of  time  before 
they  are  delivered. 

In  assisting  pigs  into  the  world,  some 
use  a  common  smooth  wire,  with  one 
end  bent  to  form  a  half  inch  hook.  There 
is  danger  of  tearing  the  delicate  lining 
of  the  sow's  womb  with  such  an  instru- 
ment, and  we  prefer  a  pig  forceps  made 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  but  with  smooth  jaws.  With 
this  forceps  we  have  drawn  live  pigs 
which  would  have  been  torn  and  killed 
with  a  wire  hook. 

For  twenty-four  hours  before  and 
after  farrowing,  the  sow  should  be  fed 
nothing  but  bran  in  the  form  of  a  warm 
slop.  The  feed  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased so  she  will  be  on  full  feed  in 
about  a  week. 


Mother    Earths  Cliristmas 

ARBOR  day  is  Mother  Earth's  Christmas.  We  who  have  enjoyed  of 
her  bounty,  eaten  her  fruits,  picked  her  flowers  and  rejoiced  in  the 
pleasures  that  follow  the  change  of  season,  the  green  of  spring,  the 
gold  of  harvest,  the  jubilee  colors  of  autumn,  bedecked  with  Jack  Frost's 
jewels,  may  well  remember  to  present  our  Great  Mother  an  offering  of  our 
appreciation.  And  as  with  all  mothers'  presents  the  sons  and  duaghters 
are  sure  to  enjoy  the  gift  as'well  as  the  giving. 

A  movable  feast  this,  but  the  spirit  of  giving  should  precede  the  date 
set  by  the  commonwealth's  executive.  Even  the  mercenary  giver  may  give 
gladly,  for  never  was  there  greater  certainty  of  a  gift  being  appreciated  and 
returned.  .  "Do  your  shopping  early,"  and  make  the  delivery  at  an  early 
date.  Never  mark  it  "Not  to  be  set  until  Arbor  day."  Too  many  times 
has  Arbor  day  been  celebrated  with  song  and  speech  and  ceremony  of  pre- 
sentation, and  like  the  gift  of  the  men  who  think  of  their  friends  only  at 
sight  of  a  Christmas  card.  "The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare."  Better 
plant  a  Cottonwood  cutting  with  care  than  carelessly  set  the  rare  tree  that 
costs  a  coin  of  gold. 

Think  of  the  gift  carefully,  and  select  one  suitable  for  the  location. 
A  wide  spreading  elm  for  the  play  ground,  a  neat,  compact,  close  topped 
evergreen  for  the  place  where  economy  is  necessary.  The  conifers  are  great 
economists  of  soil  substance  and  moisture  and  they  work  at  their  artist's 
task  of  making  pictures  every  day  in  the  year.  Some  people  object  to 
evergreens.  One  old  sinner  says,  "They  make  me  think  of  the  graveyard." 
For  such  a  redbud,  a  hawthorn,  a  wild  crab  apple,  or  a  mountain  ash  may 
be  suitable. 

The  early  prairie  settler  demanded  but  one  thing  of  a  tree — quick 
growth — and  the  law  of  compensation  holds  with  trees  as  with  all  else. 
We  must  choose  between  desirable  characters  when  we  choose  tree  species, 
and  the  early  settler  was  right.  He  needed  shade,  fuel,  and  windbreak, 
and  the  quick  growing  species  were  the  ones  that  offered  these.  Before 
these  pioneer  trees  finish  their  work,  others  should  be  planted  and  the  oak, 
the  elm,  the  pecan,  the  walnut,  the  ash,  the  sycamore,  the  tulip  tree,  and 
others  of  special  desirability  may  be  selected  according  to  the  requirements 
and  limitations  of  the  location  they  are  to  occupy. 

The  spirit  of  the  tree  lover  must  follow  the  trees;  it  must  provide 
necessary  protection  from  insect  and  animal  injury  and  from  a  sun  that 
may  be  cruelly  hot  for  bark  previously  sheltered  in  nursery  row  or  thicket. 

The  love  of  a  beautiful  tree  must  be  strong  enough  to  decide  which 
must  be  cut  down  in  their  youth  or  sturdy  middle  age,  that  the  remaining 
ones  may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  beautiful  symmetrical  form. 
There  are  many  trees  which  were  planted  by  loving  hands  and  with  the 
fondest  hopes  but  which  are  now  crowded.  Some  must  be  cut  out  in  order 
that  all  are  not  deformed. 

Some  plan  forthe  care  of  the  young  trees  set  must  be  provided.  In  the 
ideal  community  that  we  hope  the  future  will  produce  it  is  not  too  much'  to 
hope  that  the  janitor  who  cares  for  the  winter  fires  in  schoolhouse  and 
other  public  buildings  may  know  how  to  prune  and  care  for  shade  trees. 
Nor  is  it  beyond  hope  that  the  police  officials  of  the  future  may  occasion- 
ally condescend  to  notice  the  needs  of  street  and  park  trees  and  secure 
exercise  by  pruning  and  cultivating  trees  for  which  the  community  should 
be  responsible.  The  sight  of  a  small  town  constable  grubbing  a  tree  would 
sure  rejoice  all  mankind  and  other  Earth. — Albert  Dickens. 


3-Ploiv  Avery  Tractor 
Four  larger  sizes  to  pulU,  5,  6  and  8-10, 
Flows  also  built  in  same  design. 


"My  Brother  Owns  an  Avery  Also" 


In  fact  Avery  Tractors  and"  I 
have  been  entered  in  every  important  public  con 
held,  they  were  introduced  and  sold  for  three 
policy  to  be  paid  for  only  after  they  had  made 
field,  and  they  have  been  bought,  used  and  pro 
of  users  located  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
that  is  a  proven  success  when  you  get  an  Aver 


every  kind  of  a  test — they 
est  and  demonstration  ever 
ears  on  a  sold-on-approval 
ood  in  the  purchaser's  own 
ed  successful  by  thousands 
Lnion.     You  get  a  tractor 


There's  a  Size  Avery  Tractor  to  Fit  Every  Size  Farm 

Avery  Tractors  have  sliding  frames,  double       — ■  <--•----.  *  ... 

drives,  two-speed  gears,  low-speed  heavv-duty 
tractor  motors,  extra  large  crankshafts,  re- 
newable inner  cylinder  walls,  no  pumps  or 
lan.    Burn  gasoline  or  kerosene 

PRICES — 3 -Plow  Tractor.  $7i;o  cash-  4- 
P  ow  Tractor.  $1120  cash;  S-Plow.  $1680:  6- 
Plow,  $2145  ;  S-10-Plow.  $247.r,.  Avery  "Self- 
Lift"  Plows  and  "Yellow-Fellow"  Threshers 
are  also  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any  of  the  fore- 


going size  tractors.  We  also  build  a  special 
smal  er  sue  tractor  for  $21).-,  cash.  Alfbultt 
and  backed  by  an  established  company  own- 
ing a  large  factory  and  many  branch  houses 
Which  insure  permanent  and  prompt  re»ur 
and  expert  se-vice 

Write  for  new  FREE  191(5  Averv  Tractor 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  learn  all  the 
p£  f  Pa  -Vr  T':lrtm  farming.  Threshing; 
Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outtit. 


AVERY  COfi/iPANYyl40l    Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House 

nr  .lohher  yTT??j; 


WnelKn  Outfits!  SizAtAnijize  Fann 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED  ? 

You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  labor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000,  which 
guarantees  you  safe  and  full  protection  throughout  the  life  of  your  policy. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


You  cannot  get  full  service  from  a  horse  weakened 
and  disheartened  by  the  pains  caused  by  galls  and 
sore  shoulders.   It's  easy  to  completely  cure  him— inexpensive 
and  profitable  to  put  him  in  strong,  good  condition  again.  The 

Lankford  Humane  Horse  Collar 

is  guaranteed  (when  properly  fitted)  to  cure  sore  shoulders 
and  galls,  and  prevent  them.  The  genuine  Lankford  Collar 

13  carefully  made  of  best  white  sail  duck,  and  trimmer!  in  heavy,  durable 
leather.    It  is  stuffed  with  pure,  downy,  curled,  mediated  cotton  that 
will  not  pack  or  harden,  and  which  absorbs  impurities  and  prevents 
irritation  of  wound.    Remains  soft  ar.d  pliable  at  all  times.  Avoid 
cheap  substitutes  as  they  contain  unsanitary  material,  such  as  straw, 
etc.    Fits  any  shaped  neck.— will  not  sweeney.  Automatically 
evens  up  the  weight,  and  distributes  the  load  prop-   Look  for 
erly.   Hame  straps  attached.   S < > I *i  by  most  dealers    this  trade- 
at  $1.25  and  up.  Over  12.000,000  sold.  Send  postal  mark  always 
for  full  information,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.    fes^-v. 

POWERS  MFG.  COMPANY  \^5^^V& 
Dept.  17  Waterloo,  Iowa 


THE,  STORY  OF 
THE  SOIL 

CYRIL  G.  HOPKINS 

of 

The  University  of  Illinois 

Author  of 
SOIL  FERTILITY  AND 
PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE 
Published  for 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kansas 

SPECIAL  EDITION 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ON 

This  Splendid  Farm  Book 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOIL" 

Is  an  intensely  interesting  volume  giving 
you  in  the  form  of  a  story,  all  the  essential 
facts  regarding  the  formation  of  soil,  how 
to  fertilize  it,  what  fertilizers  accomplish, 
how  to  restore  flooded  or  wornout  land,  what 
are  the  plant  foods,  and  treating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  some  of  the  big  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book,  if  not  for  himself, 
then  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  It  will 
interest  them  in  nature  and  they  will  get 
an  insight  into  soil  culture  that  they  may 
not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  scientific  farming.  The  cloth 
bound  edition  price  by  mail  is  $1.15.  How- 
ever, Kansas  Farmer  has  secured  the  same 
volume,  362  pages,  complete  on  good  paper 
and  large  clear  type,  in  paper  binding,  with 
beautiful  colored  illustrations,  and  we  will 
send  this  book  postpaid  and  enter  or  renew 
your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.10.  This  is  our  best  book 
bargain  for  this  year,     Senu  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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The  Famous 


Think  of  it  —  a  genuine  "Tung- 
Lok" — the  best  silo  in  the  world 
for  onjy  $99.00. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  a 
"Tung-Lok"  should  not  be  on 
every  farm.  Every  silo  owner 
who  owns  or  has  examined  a 
"Tung-Lok"  frankly  admits  it  is 
the  world's  best. 

Durability— price — cost  of  con- 
struction, all  considered,  .the 
"Tung-Lok"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

No  Hoops.  No  Guy  Wires. 

Remember  you  have  no  ^troublesome 
Hoops  or  Guy  Wires  on  the  "Tung-Lok." 
Wet  or  dry  —  cold  or  hot — wind  or  calm, 
full  or  empty,  the  "Tung-Lok"  stands.  It 
can't  blow  dpwn  —  it  cannot  come  apart, 
because  the  "Tung-Lok"  styleof  construc- 
tion is  scientifically  correct.  Sections  laid 
horizontally,  each  section  tongued  and 
grooved  so  that  all  fit  perfectly  and  inter- 
locking, making  a  rigid  wall.  No  scaffold- 
ing or  expert  help  needed  to  erect  -  you 
save  $50  more  right  there. 

Free  Book 

Write  for  Free  Book  and  full  information, 
together  with  special  proposition  to  pro- 
gressive farmers  on  Tung-Lok  Silos,  Tanks 
and  Grain  Bins. 

Tung-Lok  Silo  and  Tank  Co. 

303  Interstate  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OVERALLS 

Fit  "FITZ"— and  they'll  fit 
you.  We'd  like  to  see  the  shape 
of  the  man  or  boy  they  will  not  fit. 


Made  in 
66  Sixes 


Fop  all  shapes  and  forms  — and  bnilt 
for  comfort  aa  well  as  strength.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  happen  to  have 
your  size  in  stock — ask  him  toorder  you 
a  pair.  He  can  get  *em  in  24  hours  from 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,     -  Missouri. 


BlfelilfffSht 

and  Terracing  9 
Hade  Easy— Bigger 
crops — better  firms  with 


Money-back  ^\\V^    &  Road  Grader 

guarantee.  'HF  Cuts  ditch  to  4  ft.  Grades  roads, 
All  Steel — Practical — Adj  ustable  —  Reversible 

Cleans  ditches,  cuts  and  works  out  dirtatsametime. 
Does  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition. 
OwensboroDilcher&6raderCo.lnc.Bo«825,  Qwensbore.Kj 


iorA  ROD 

r  ■■■  ■  i  mm.  ■■  ■  ji  n 


log 

showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
1  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas.  Better  fence  for  less  money.  WRITE 
NOW  before  yoa  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.  27KlngSt..O«awa,Kon8a». 


Cheap  as  Wood  YSJS^fSZ 

Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers'  prices,  write  for  free  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    91G    lOfliSL     Terre  Haute,  tnd. 


Free  Catalog  ^yoncS^ 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  treod  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
sear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  WbeelCo. 

34  ElmSI.,Quincy.tll. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

More  Club  Members  Report 


IF  it  were  the  mere  winning  of  the 
prize  that  spurs  on  the  club  members 
in  their  work,  it  would  not  be  of  last- 
ing value  to  them,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
a  boy  or  girl  to  systematically  carry  on 
the  club  work  without  gaining  something 
that  will  be  of  more  value  than  the  prize 
given. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  grows  an  acre  of 
crop,  learns  principles  concerning  plant 
growth  and  soil  needs  which  will  always 
be  useful,  and  the  pig  club  member  must 
learn  principles  of  feeding  that  can  be 
practiced  long  after  the  pig  has  been  sold 
and  the  profit  used.  This  same  thing  is 
true  in  connection  with  the  work  of  all 
the  clubs — it  will  become  a  helpful  part 
of  the  development  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  the  let- 
ters of  several  girl  club  members,  and  at 
that  time  promised  to  print  others  from 
our  boy  friends.  The  following  letter 
was  written  by  Andrew  Locher,  seven- 
teen years  old,  of  Nemaha  County.  Note 
in  the  first  paragraph  his  very  good  rea- 
son for  joining  the  corn  club,  and  his 
high  idea  of  the  object  of  the  club :  Note, 
also,  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  the  benefits 
he  has  received  from  his  work: 

"I  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  corn 
club  to  try  and  get  all  the  information 
possible  about  the  growing  of  corn,  as  it 
is  the  main  crop  in  our  locality.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  a  farmer  when  I  am  a  man, 
so  I  want  to  begin  right  now  to  know 
the  business  of  corn  production.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  boys'  corn  club  is  to  increase 
knowledge  and  to  instill  into  our  hearts 
the  joy  of  producing  superior  quality. 

"When  Columbus  discovered  America 
the  Indians  were  growing  corn.  It  was 
not  know  nor  grown  in  other  countries 
then.  The  Indians  ground  the  corn  and 
made  bread  of  the  meal,  and  used  it  in 
many  other  ways.  The  squaws  showed 
the  white  folks  how  to  plant  it.  They 
always  placed  a  fish  in  each  hill  to  fer- 
tilize the  ground.  Some  Indians,  such  as 
the  Hopis,  have  the  same  corn  as  was 
then  grown — having  many  colors.  Of 
this  they  make  piki  bread.  All  this  I 
learned  from  a  federal  government 
teacher  who  talked  to  us  at  our  school- 
house  last  winter,  about  the  Indians. 

"I  tested  my  feed  corn  last  spring  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  a  good  start.  I  filled  a 
box  12x24  inches,  with  sand,  and  placed 
it  in  a  sunshiny  window.  When  the  sand 
was  warm  enough  I  planted  100  grains 
from  different  ears  of  my  corn.  Ninety- 
nine  grains  grew,  so  I  was  confident  the 
seed  was  all  right.  The  ground  was 
disked  once  before  planting.  I  used  a 
lister  to  plant  my  corn,  as  this  method 
gives  best  results  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  planted  the  corn  16  to  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  was  3  feet  6  inches. 

"When  the  corn  was  4  or  6  inches  high, 
I  cultivated  it  with  a  double-row  disk 
curler,  then  harrowed  it.  After  that  I 
cultivated  the  corn  good  and  deep  with 
a  4-shovel  cultivator,  to  kill  all  the 
weeds.  About  that  time  we  had  so  much 
rain  I  could  not  work  the  corn  the  way 
I  wanted  to  do.  I  did  not  give  up  but 
went  through  with  a  hoe  and  pulled  and 
cut  all  the  weeds.  July  10  I  laid  the 
corn  by.  It  was  clean,  and  it  was  a  joy 
to  see  that  corn  grow. 

"There  were  no  diseases  or  insects  to 
injure  the  corn  last  year.  The  year  be- 
fore the  chinch  bugs  did  much  damage 
to  the  corn,  but  in  1915,  on  account  of  so 
much  rain,  they  did  not  have  a  chance. 

"In  this  part  of  the  country  the  last 
week  in  October  is  a  good  time  to  start 
the  corn  harvest,  and  putting  it  in  a  well 
ventilated  crib  with  a  good  roof  on  it,  is 
the  best  way  to  store  this  grain.  When 
harvesting,  I  placed  a  box  on  the  side  of 
my  wagon  in  which  to  put  the  best  ears 


for  next  year's  seed.  A  better  way  to 
select  seed  corn  is  to  go  out  in  the  field 
in  September  and  pick  out  the  best  ears 
before  the  frost  hurts  the  corn. 

"I  exhibited  my  corn  at  the  Oneida 
Farmers'  Institute. 

"Corn  can  be  used  as  food  for  man  and 
beast.  Good  corn  bread  is  ahead  of  other 
bread,  as  it  contains  may  things  not 
found  in  fine  flour.  It  makes  good  blood 
and  sound  teeth.  For  stock,  it  is  fine  for 
winter,  as  it  heats  the  body  and  has  so 
much  oil  in  it.  Cornstalks  as  fodder  and 
silage,  are  as  good  as  hay,  and  their  use 
is  more  economical. 

"My  acre  yielded  70  bushels  and  44 
pounds  of  shelled  corn,  which  I  sold  at 
56  cents,  in  town,  and  which  brought 
$39.64.  My  expense,  including  $5  rent, 
was  $10.45,  leaving  me  a  profit  of  $29.19. 

"By  joining  the  club  I  have  learned 
more  about  corn  and  have  taken  more 
interest  in  farm  life,  my  health  has  been 
improved,  and  I  have  made  more  money 
in  proportion  than  I  ever  did  before.  I 
am  a  booster  for  the  corn  work.  I  think 
we  should  always  be  looking  for  some 
better  way  to  do  things  so  that  we  can 
improve  as  we  go  along. 

"I  have  no  camera  to  take  a  picture. 
I  would  like  to  paint  you  a  picture  as  I 
saw  my  corn  in  July — many  tassels 
filled  with  the  rich  pollen  and  the  ears 
silking,  growing,  filling,  and  swelling. 
There  I  stood,  full  of  pride  and  joy.  I 
tell  you,  it  would  be  some  picture." 

William  Yonally,  Hamilton  County, 
tells  his  experience  in  growing  milo  last 
year. 

"The  trip  to  Manhattan  was  the  first 
prize  given  on  sorghums  at  Syracuse  last 
fall,  and  I  won  it. 

"I  got  my  milo  seed  from  my  father. 
It  was  listed  in,  then  we  ran  weed  sleds 
over  it  to  kill  the  weeds.  We  then 
double  harrowed  it  and  ran  disks  over  it. 
We  had  plenty  of  rain  all  summer,  but 
on  September  25  we  had  a  bad  hail 
storm,  which  knocked  off  the  earliest 
heads,  and  these  were  the  best." 

Nathan  Horton,  the  writer  of  the  next 
letter,  won  three  prizes  on  the  kafir 
grown  by  him  -last  year — first  prize  at 
the  local  exhibit,  first  prize  for  Ford 
County,  and  third  prize  for  the  state. 

"I  entered  the  contest  in  April,  1915. 
September  18  I  had  the  ten  best  heads  of 
kafir  and  won  a  free  trip  to  the  Hutch- 
inson fair. 

"In  December,  when  I  had  written  my 
story  and  threshed  my  kafir,  I  received 
first  prize  for  Ford  County  and  a  trip  to 
Manhattan.  There  I  won  third  prize  for 
the  state,  which  was  $5. 

"I  enjoyed  my  trips  to  Hutchinson, 
Manhattan,  and  Topeka,  very  much. 

"I  threshed  55  bushels  of  kafir  from 
one  acre." 

We  have  the  following  letter  from 
Mary  Wortmau,  Ford  County,  who  also 
won  a  trip  to  Manhattan  last  year  for 
her  club  work: 

"I  became  interested  in  bread-baking 
when  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Wilroads 
March  31,  1915.  There  Mr.  Hall,  from 
Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Gould,  gave  lectures 
on  industrial  work.  I  enrolled  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  for  I  was  very 
anxious  to  go  to  Manhattan. 

"I  began  my  trial  bakings  at  once. 
After  that  I  baked  twenty  bakings  for 
the  contest.  A  record  was  kept  of  each 
baking.  I  then  baked  one  loaf  for  the 
final  contest,  and  this  was  sent  in  De- 
cember 8.  When  the  judges  returned  the 
decision  I  had  won  second  place,  and  so 
was  given  the  trip  to  Manhattan.  I  en- 
joyed my  trip  very  much." 

We  have  a  letter  from  Robert  Mc- 
Grath,  Coffey  County,  thirteen  years  old, 
and  though  he  does  not  say  he  belonged 
to  a  pig  club,  the  letter  is  a  good  one, 


March  11,  1910 

Use  It  For  Everything 
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1  Hand  Truck  \ 
Outfit 


90  lbs. 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  Out- 
fit is  the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for 
farm  work.  The  engine  weighs  only  190 
lbs.,  and  the  entire  outfit  only  375  lbs.  A 
child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job. 

Besides  doing  all  the  farm  and  house- 
hold power  jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman 
may  be  lifted  from  truck  and  hung  on 
rear  of  binder  during  harvest  to  save 
horses  and  save  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.   Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
822  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


8H.R-320  lbs. 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


Get 

The  Latest 

Modern 
Silage 

Methods 


/ 

B  Hei 


Tells  yoa 
all  there  is  to 
know  about  pres- 
ent-day silage  feed- 
ing—how to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
tacts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built — home  made — 
Stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
pit,  brick,  tile,  zement,  concrete  silos 
-all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silage— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.  Copyrighted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Ten  page  Index.  We  send  it 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver's  "Ohio" 
Silo  Fillers 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet 
"*Silo  Filler  Logic"  which 
we  send  free.   Enclose  10c 
and  we  send  "Modern 
Silage  Methods"  with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
352BroadwayB  Salem,  O. 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIKE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 


Before  yon  buy  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  1214c.  per  rod.  Many- 
other  styles  and  prices. 
WRITE  NOW,  to  — — 
Ktystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

7857  Industrial  St.,  Peoria.lll. 
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FARM  LOANS 


Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  high-grade  First  Mortgage 

Loans  on  improved  farms. 
WRITE  US.    CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $2,000,000 

Kanmiw  City,  Mo. 
Prompt  loscectlons.  lowfiatss.  Prompt  Settlements. 


iTarch  11,  1916 

and  we  know  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers: 

"I  raised  a  pig  last  year  and  it  weighed 
235  pounds  at  seven  months  and  three 
days.  I  mixed  bran  with  the  milk  which 
I  fed  him.  The  pig  grew  large  but  did 
not  fatten  right. 

"This  year  papa  gave  me  another  pig. 
A  neighbor  weighed  it  the  first  day  of 
May  and  it  weighed  224  pounds.  I  be- 
gan feeding  it  May  6  when  it  was  six 
weeks  old.  I  decided  not  to  feed  bran 
this  year,  so  fed  shorts  with  skim  milk 
and  buttermilk  until  the  last  month, 
when  I  fed  oil  meal  instead  of  milk.  Of 
course,  I  fed  the  pig  all  the  corn  it  would 
eat  all  the  time.  It  could  also  run  on 
clover  pasture. 

"We  considered  the  pig  worth  $2  at 
weaning  time.  The  milk  we  considered 
worth  3*  cents  a  gallon  figured  at  the 
relative  value  of  corn — 70  cents.  The 
pig  weighed  315  pounds  when  he  was 
seven  months  and  twenty-one  days  old. 
I  sold  him  for  6  cents  a  pound,  and  he 
cost  $16.66." 

The  reason  the  bran,  which  this  young 
man  fed  to  his  pig,  did  not  give  better 
results  is  that  that  it  is  too  bulky  for 
the  young  pig  and  does  not  supply 
enough  fattening  material.  Bran  is  good 
for  making  growth,  but  it  very  seldom 
pays  to  feed  bran  to  hogs  that  are  to  be 
fattened  for  market.  The  bran  with  the 
skim  milk  supplied  an  abundance  of 
growing  material,  but  the  pig  kept  so 
filled  up  on  this  bulky  feed  that  he 
probably  did  not  eat  enough  corn  to 
make  him  fatten  right. 

The  ration  fed  the  second  pig  is  an 
ideal  one,  and  the  results  secured  evi- 
dence this  fact.  There  are  not  very 
many  breeders  of  hogs  that  succeed  in 
making  them  weigh  over  300  pounds  at 
seven  months  of  age. 

We  wonder  how  the  feeding  value  of 
the  skim  milk  was  determined.  Skim 
milk  has  its  maximum  value  when  fed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  corn  to 
three  pounds  of  milk,  which  is  a  little 
over  a  quart.  If  fed  in  larger  quantities 
it  is  not  so  valuable.  In  averaging  up  a 
good  many  tests  in  feeding  skim  milk  to 

Eigs,  Professor  Henry,  in  his  splendid 
ook  on  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  states  that 
it  is  worth  46  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
when  corn  is  worth  56  cents  a  bushel, 
and  when  corn  is  worth  84  cents  a  bushel, 
it  is  worth  46  cent  sa  hundred  pounds. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  feeding  it  at  the 
rate  of  3  pounds  to  each  pound  of  corn. 
From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that 
the  milk  is  charged  at  a  rather  high  rate 
in  the  feeding  of  this  pig.  But  even 
charging  these  high  prices  for  all  the 
feeds,  there  was  some  little  profit  in  the 
pork  produced. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Shelter  Belt  Protects  Farm. 

The  protection  that  a  clump  of  trees 
or  a  shelter  belt  will  provide  for  live 
stock  in  a  severe  blizzard,  will  often 
more  than  offset  the  entire  cost  of  grow- 
ing the  trees. 

The  value  of  protection  from  the  winds 
to  the  farm  home,  barns,  and  yards,  is 
an  item  that  cannot  be  estimated  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  A  few  rows  of  trees 
properly  located  change  the  environment 
of  a  farm  home  from  a  dreary  prairie  to 
a  place  of  beauty  and  comfort. 

A  shelter  belt  is  a  belt  of  trees  planted 
In  such  a  location  as  to  protect  a  field 
or  farm  buildings  and  yards  from  the 
sweep  of  the  wind.  In  Western  Kansas 
the  objectionable  winds  are  from  the 
south  and  the  southwest  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  from  the  north  and 
northwest  during  the  winter.  The 
shelter  belt  will  therefore  be  located  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north  sides  of  the 
objects  to  be  protected. 

The  value  of  a  shelter  belt  to  a  culti- 
vated field,  is  that  to  a  large  degree  it 
protects  the  soil  from  blowing  and  allows 
the  snow  to  settle  and  lie  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  field.  Often  the  snows 
thus  held  by  some  obstruction  to  the 
wind,  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  crop  the  following  season.  The  pro- 
tection afforded  by  a  shelter  belt  to 
growing  crops  is  in  critical  times  of  im- 
mense value.  Protection  during  two  or 
three  days  of  hot  winds  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  save  a  crop. 

Extensive  studies  have  shown  that  the 
shelter  belts  materially  reduced  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  for  several  rods  to 
the  leeward.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  evaporation  of  soil 
moisture  from  the  plowed  ground  and  in 
transpiration  from  the  growing  plants. 

The  distance  for  which  protection  is 
afforded  to  the  leeward  of  a  shelter  belt 
should  vary  with  the  slope  of  the  ground 
and  with  the  exposure  of  the  location. 
Under  general  conditions,  however,  per- 
septible  protection  is  afforded  to  the  lee- 
ward for  a  distance  equal  to  10  or  15 
times  the  height  of  the  trees.  Under 
such  conditions  a  shelter  belt  20  feet 
in  height  will  afford  some  protection  for 
a  distance  of  200  or  300  feet. 


To  be  effective  a  shelter  belt  must  be 
composed  of  enough  trees  to  provide  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  winds.  A  single 
row  of  broadleaf  trees  planted  closely 
in  the  row,  affords  a  considerable  check 
to  the  wind  during  the  summer,  but 
offers  little  resistance  when  the  trees 
are  naked.  If  composed  exclusively  of 
broadleaf  species  a  shelter  belt  should 
consist  of  from  six  to  ten  rows  of  trees. 
The  rows  should  not  be  more  than  eight 
feet  apart  and  the  trees  not  more  than 
six  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  best  trees  for  shelter  belt  planting 
are  the  evergreens.  They  retain  their 
leaves  throughout  the  winter  and  offer 
as  a  great  barrier  to  winter  as  to  sum- 
mer winds.  Also,  they  limb  from  the 
ground  up  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  wind  to  sweep  along  the  ground 
under  them.  Two  rows  of  red  cedars 
or  of  cedars  and  pines  in  mixture  will 
provide  greater  protection  than  ten  rows 
of  broadleif.  trees.  For  shelter  belt 
planting,  the  evergreens  should  be 
planted  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart  and 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  trees 
in  one  row  should  come  directly  opposite 
the  space  between  the  trees  of  the  ad- 
jacent row. — Kansas  Industrialist. 

Fertilizers  for  Corn. 

Increasing  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  Missouri  and  adjacent  states  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers  for  corn.  Many  of  the 
inquiries  are  received  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  applying  the  fertilizer  as 
well  as  the  best  fertilizers  to  apply. 

If  properly  used,  commercial  fertilizers 
are  helpful,  particularly  on  certain  soils, 
but  it  is  usually  better  to  keep  the  soil 
in  good  condition  by  the  proper  use  of 
barnyard  manure,  crop  rotation,  clover, 
cowpeas  and  similar  crops  which  build 
up  the  soil. 

By  tests  made  on  the  outlying  experi- 
ment fields  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  found  that  on  the  usual 
medium-to-low-fertility  upland  soils  the 
highest  net  return  per  dollar  invested 
in  fertilizers  is  secured  by  applying  from 
75  to  00  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  about  2  or  3  per  cent  nitrogen, 
8  or  10  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  potash. 
The  same  amount  of  steamed  bone  meal 
also  gives  good  results.  These  recom- 
mendations consider  only  the  effect  on 
the  corn  crop,  but  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion any  part  of  the  fertilizer  which  may 
remain  to  benefit  later  crops. 

On  very  thin  lands  from  200  to  250 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  same  fertilizer 
should  be  used.  When  larger  amounts 
of  fertilizer  are  applied  following  crops 
will  be  benefitted  much  more,  and  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  apply  with  a  fer- 
tilizer grain  drill  instead  of  by  means  of 
a  fertilizer  attachment  in  the  hill  or  drill 
at  the  time  of  planting.  The  applica- 
tion of  from  75  to  00  pounds  will  usually 
give  the  best  results  if  applied  in  the 
hill  or  drill.  The  application  of  too  much 
fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill  at  time  of 
planting  is  dangerous  on  a  dry  season, 
when  it  is  likely  to  cause  the  corn  to 
fire,  but  in  seasons  of  abundant  rainfall 
as  much  as  150  pounds  may  be  applied 
in  the  hill  or  drill  without  danger. 

While  fertilizers  properly  used  are 
very  valuable  on  some  soils,  the  good 
corn  grower  will  not  depend  upon  them 
to  maintain  or  keep  up  soil  fertility. 
They  are  temporary  helps  in  securing  or 
increasing  a  crop  and  should  always  be 
used  with  the  best  rotations  for  the 
locality.  If  fertilizers  alone  are  used 
year  after  year  the  effect  on  the  soil  will 
be  very  much  the  same  as  though  corn 
had  been  grown  without  fertilizers,  al- 
though the  crops  may  be  larger  so  long- 
as  the  fertilizer  applications  are  con- 
tinued.— M.  F.  Miller,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Pecans  in  Eastern  Kansas. 

Wood  lots  throughout  Eastern  Kansas 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
profitable  growing  of  pecans.  The  trees 
may  be  started  from  nuts  planted  in  the 
open  spaces  in  the  wood  lot,  .or  budded 
trees  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height 
may  be  planted  promiscuously  in  the 
open  spaces  throughout  the  wood  lot. 
These  trees  will  come  into  bearing  in 
from  five  to  eight  years,  and  from  that 
time  on  should  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  nuts,  the  volume  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The 
pecan  attains  a  height  of  75  feet  or  more 
on  a  favorable  site,  with  a  diameter  from 
three  to  four  feet  at  the  base.  Trees  of 
this  size  frequently  yield  from  600  to  Son 
pounds  of  nuts  in  a  single  season. 
Twenty  trees  to  the  acre  is  considered  a 
full  stand.  The  pecan  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  planting  on  overflow 
lands  in  a  heavy,  rich  soil,  such  as  is 
usually  found  along  water  courses. — C. 
A.  Scott,  State  Forester. 

A  good  fruit  grower  prunes  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Every  time  he  sees  a 
branch  or  shoot  out  of  place,  he  removes 
it. 


Gasoline  Engines 


Prices  B-u-s-t-e-d! 

Save  si 0°°  Per  Horse  Power 


Ask  for  this  Great  Prlco  Wrecking 
Machinery  Book  In  tho  coupon  op- 
posite. 


on  the  Worlds  Best  Gasoline  Engines. 

We  have  Just  purchased  the  enormous 
stocks  of  brand  new  gasoline  engines  of 
the  Rumely  Products  Co,  and  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co. 
Big  cash  purchases  of  these  famous  engines 
and  our  quick  sales  methods  mean  that 
you  get  one  of  the  best  new  engines  on  the 
mark  et  at  prices  that  are  literally  "Smashed 
to  Smithereens."  Why  buy  a  poorly  made, 
light  unreliable  engine,  when  you  get  the 
World's  best  at  less  cost.  Just  look  at  these 
wonderful  values,  taken  from  our  Gasoline 
Engine  Bargain  List: 

3  H.  P.  Rumely-OM s,  only  $  49.75 

4H.P.McVlcker   56.00 

15  H.  P.  Olds,  only  225.00 

l%H.P.McV!cker   24.SO 

12H.P.McVlcker  183.00 

8H.P.McVicker  Portable 

on  Steel  Trucks.  • .  155.00 

Our  stock  includes  every  size  and 

kind  of  enrrine: — stationary  portable  and 
direct-connected  to  pumps,  saw  rigs,  hoists,  com- 
pressors, electric  light  plants,  etc.  All  our  engines 
are  brand  new  and  in  perfect  condition.  They  are 
engines  of  nation-wide  reputation.  Made  by  bis. 
reliable  manufacturers. 

Repairs  for  any  Engine  can 
be  Continuously  Secured 

In  our  purchase  from  these  great  manu- 
facturers who  are  discontinuing  their  lighter  lines 

we  alBO  Eecnred  a  (Treat  quantitv  of  brand  n«ro  priMlS 
JACKS.  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  BALERS,  ELECTRIC  LIciHT  PLANTS  and  other 
farm  maemnery  of  various  kinds.   ThiB  ia  tho  ffreatest  Bale 

Kee-rfbC™^^^^ 

Send  For  Our  Engine 
Bargain  Price  List 

,  Send  us  the  coupon  below  or  write  a  letter  .- 
Ask  for  oar  new  Gasoline  Engine  Bargain  IJqtl  M  A  u  iu  />     n  7. 

7?iXnWhfi  aWeand-^aof  enein*  wVnt^Xt  i  t  la '/  C.H.W.  CO.,  Dept  E  H  49 
to  be  used  for..  Our  engineers  will  B,vo  you  reliable    J>*  o      j  .. 

end  expert  advice  on  any  engine  or  machinery  with-    ♦    Oend  me  Without  any  obliga- 

ontcnaree.  ,»t,tion  on  ray  part  your  Gasoline 

ine  Bargain  Price-List.  I 


COUPON! 


And  also  get  our  new  Machinery  *♦  Eng 

Catalog,  the  greatest  book  of  machinery  Aam  int 


n  ™r  ? C  P°Wer  1 Wa*l  {S  ■ 

t   cash  purchases.    Our  twenty-four   V  Ane   WOtJi    engine   OlUSt   do  IS 
3  of  leadership  id  machinery  bargain*  A 
oot  ofouraoihty  toeaveyoutofrom  & 


bargains  ever  published.  It's  a  veritable  mm^" 
sitioncf  bargains  in  the  World's  Best  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  secured  by  no  in 
great  — 
years o_  _ 

is  proof  o»  «ti*  autui.y  ivBHve  you  to 

j-B  to  1-2.  V*   

Wecarry  everything  in  build-  f     Also  send  me  free  of  charge  the 

inff  material  SncludingSumber.  millwork,  2     books  marked  X. 
structural  iron,  roofiojr.  plumbine,  herd-  *  i— •  ,  ,     ,  . 
ware,  fencing   etc     If  interested  ask   %  LJ  Machinery 
fni-  nnr  froe  Building  Material  Book  * 


□  Building  Material 


also  id  the  coupon. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets  Chicagr 


|{  Name. 

k  ... 


S  Address. 


A  Conundrum 

This  year  the  name  "McPherson,"  when  applied  to  Hail  Insurance 
spells  two  ways  — "  all  things  unto  all  men,"  as  it  were  —  that  is, 
we  can  furnish  you  with  either  a  Mutual  or  a  Guaranteed  Hail  Insur- 
ance policy,  (or  both)  and  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  cost. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 


Agents 
Wanted 


SECRETARY 
105  S.  Main  St.       McPherson,  Kansas. 


Agents 
Wanted 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great 


Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  says :   "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20$  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  191 5  oyer  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats    avsragsd  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barlay  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.   Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.   For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  .settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

2012  Main  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


GEO.  A.  COOK, 


16 


WAIT! 

DON'T  DO  A  THING 

^  ABOUT  BUYING  AN  ENGINE  ^ 

Until  you  have  seen  this  new  1 9 1  ©  |§J 
2*60-p.  book  that  tells  all  about  Gal-  8581 
I  loway  engines  and  explains  my  new  fl| 
extra  spoclaS  advertising  dlstrlbu- 
|         tion  offer.  If  you  answered  all  the  en- 

nine  advertisements  ever  published  |s|5 
you  would  not  tind  an  offer  fairer, 
squarer  or  more  in  your  favor.   You  ■  ■ 
owe  it  to  your  pocket-book  and  the  A 
v     satisfaction  that  you  demand  in  the  TT 
mJ  operation  of  the  engine  you  buy  to 
answer  thle  edvertlsement  and  learn  the  par-  |s|| 
ticalars  of  this  new  90-day   offer  to  distribute  IsH 
10,000  more  Galloway  Masterpiece  Engines  from 
1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  HE 
The  great  Galloway  chain  of  factories  are  run-  «n. 
ning  day  and  night.    We  are  turning  out  more 
Masterpiece  engines  than  ever  and  the  reason  is 
that  we  are  building  this  engine  so  good  from 
such  a  highly  perfected  design,  of  such  good  M 
materials,  and  by  such  thoroughly  skilled  work* 
men,  that  every  Galloway  Masterpiece  sells  one 
or  more  wherever^    introduced.  Ask  for  prop- 
osition today. 


Guaran-  /§/# 
teed  5 
Years 

IMPROVEMENTS  and  FEATURES  * 

include  valves  in  the  head;  extra  cooling  sur- 
|  faces,  large  water  pot;  frost-proof  cylinder; 

adjustable  bearings,  economy  carburetor;  uses 
}  any  fuel;  large  perfectly  balanced  fly  wheels; 
i  built-in  magneto;  Hercules  water-cooled  cylin- 
t  der  head,  cannot  blow  off;  easy  to  start,  no 
cranking;  needs  no  batteries;  independent  of 
I  weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.   A  mechanical 
,  masterpiece!  These  features  and 
many  others  make  Masterpiece 
engines  power  kings  in  their  field. 
Ask  today  for  this  new  book  print- 
ed in  four  colors.    It  will  solve  | 
your  power  problems.  A  postal  gets 
it.   Engines  shipped  from  Water-  i 
.  loo.Council  Bluffs, Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Chicago. Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  CO. 
- '  5  Galloway  Sta.(  Waterloo,  Iowa  I 
Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists 


Don't  forget  to  drop  in  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Send  for  my  new  money 

saving  offer,  before  you  try  any 
engine  for  any  price.  Consider 
my  low  prices  (eacy  terms  if 
you  wish)  and  you  will  see 
your  advantage  in  having  one 


of  my 


"Bauer  Fngines 


s^^« 


Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  low  factory 
prices— which  average  under  $16.50  per 
H-P.  All  sizes  2,  3,  5,  7.  9,  12  and  16  H-P. 
Long  stroke,  valve-in-the-head,  engines. 
Thousands  in  use. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

Write  For  Free  Book  Set!d  me  ?OUT  name 

i  —  _   and  address  now.  I 

will  send  you  my  Free  Book  and  most  liberal 
offer  by  return  mail.  Address 

A.  F.  BAUER  ENGINE  CO., 
154  Bauer  Block,       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


0 

i 


To  Land  Owners 

Here  is  a  book  every  landowner 

needs— Ropp's  New  Calculator.  It 
gives  the  answer  to  any  problem  al- 
most as  quickly  as  you  can  tell  time 
by  a  watch. Given  to  help  advertise 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I  The  fence  that  stays  tifirht  and 
rim  the  year  'round.  Outtaatsany 
ire  fence  maaV.  Fence  Itn..k  tellj 
hy  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence  is  bet- 
ter, write  us.  Books  free,  postpaid. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
735  Ineujtrla!  Street      PEORIA,  ILL. 


RAISE  CALVES  AT  HALF  COS! 

You  can  raise  calves  at  half  cost 
liy  vising  "Brooks  Best"  Calf  Meal 
as  hundreds  of  others  are  doing. 
This  is  guaranteed  perfect  mill! 
substitute,  and  costs  less  than 
other  calf  meals  where  freight 
rates  are  so  high.  Fifty  pounds, 
$1.75:  100  pounds.  $3.25:  500 
pounds.  $15.00.  Free  directions. 
BROOKS  WHOLESALE  CO. 
Ft.  Scoit.  Kansas. 


hFATii  m 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimental stations  approve^ 
1400  tablets.  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Dru(reist  or  send  direct, 
idee  Chrm.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  H 


KANSAS  FARMER 

w 


March  11,  1916 


Holstein    Breeders  Organize 


FIFTY  Holstein  breeders  were  present 
at  the  meeting  in  Herington  March 
1.  The  breeders  came  together  on 
this  occasion  to  consider  forming  a  state 
association  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
dairy  farming  in  Kansas,  and  especially 
to  promote  the  breeding  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle. Those  present  were  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  Kansas  was  organized  with  a 
charter  membership  of  over  forty.  W. 
H.  Mott.'  who  was  instrumental  in  calling 
the  meeting,  said  he  had  letters  from 
twenty-five  or  thirty  who  could  not  come 
to  the"  meeting,  but  who  expected  to  be- 
come members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Schuyler  Nichols,  Herington; 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  H.  Mott,  Hering- 
ton; vice  president,  Ben  Schneider,  Nor- 
tonville.  Directors,  Charles  H.  Stevens, 
Columbus;  H.  N.  Holdeman,  Meade; 
Herman  Regier,  Whitewater ;  J.  P.  Mast, 
Scrahton;  Harry  Mollhagen,  Bushton. 
These  five  directors,  with  the  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer,  constitute 
the  executive  board.  The  initial  fee  was 
placed  at  $5.  this  amount  including  the 
annual  dues  for  the  first  year.  The  an- 
nual dues  thereafter  will  be  $2. 

The  constitution  as  adopted,  affiliates 
the  association  with  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association  of  America.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  appoint  three  delegates  to  the 
meetings  of  the  national  association  with 
voting  privileges. 

The  breeders  present  worked  most 
harmoniously  in  perfecting  the  organiza- 
tion, and  if  the  work  continues  with  the 
spirit  that  was  manifested  at  this  meet- 
ing, this  association  will  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  a  rapid  development 
of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state.  There 
is  always  power  in  united  effort, -and 
heretofore  the  breeders  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle in  Kansas  have  been  working  inde- 
pendently. 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  of  Columbus,  who 
spoke  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  said 
that  he  felt  confident  the  uniting  of 
these  common  interests  would  mark  an 
important  epoch  in  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  the  state.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
Kansas  and  pictured  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  the  soil  has  been  robbed,  how 
grain  has  been  grown  and  hauled  to 
market  with  no  return  of  fertility  to  the 
soil.  There  has  been  a  constant  check- 
ing but  no  deposits.  Many  have  been 
content  to  pocket  the  proceeds  of  this 
fertility  with  no  thought  of  the  future. 
Even  the  rich  soils  of  Kansas  could  not 
stand  this  sort  of  farming  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  towns  like  Herington 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  factories 
and  industries  such  as  pay  high  prices 
for  the  skilled  labor  they  employ.  He 
said  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  factories 
in  every  direction — factories  that  would 
take  the  raw  material  and  convert  it  into 
a  valuable  product  and  charge  nothing 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  stand  at  the  mill  and  re- 
ceive the  product.  This  is  rather  pic- 
turesque language,  but  in  every  direction 
from  Herington  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Kansas,  there  are  scores  of  stalk  fields 
where  feed  is  going  to  waste.  All  this 
could  be  fed  to  the  dairy  cow  and  made 
into  a  product  that  is  in  demand  the 


world  over,  and  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  cow  would  dema"nd  no  wages 
— all  she  asks  is  to  have  the  feed  stored 
and  brought  to  her.  Why  permit  such 
waste,  when,  by  having  these  factories 
on  every  farm,  it  could  all  be  saved? 

The  question  in  many  localities  seems 
to  be  how  to  get  started.  Mr.  Stevens 
told  of  some  things  that  have  been  done 
down  in  Bourbon  County.  The  Fort 
Scott  Commercial  Club,  in  talking  things 
over  at  their  meetings,  decided  that  they 
should  get  busy  and  do  something  ag- 
gressive for  the  community.  After  much 
talk  among  themselves  they  invited  the 
farmers  in  to  consult  with  them.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
would  bring  greater  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment than  the  buying  of  some  good 
dairy  cows.  They  put  it  up  to  the  banks 
of  the  town.  They  said:  "You  loan 
money  to  buy  these  dairy  cattle  at  6  per 
cent  interest  and  you  will  soon  get  re- 
sults in  this  community  that  will  be  well 
worth  the  effort  that  it  has  cost."  The 
next  day  two  banks  took  up  the  proposi- 
tion, and  several  carloads  of  good  dairy 
cattle  have  been  shipped  in  and  put  to 
work  coining  into  money  the  corn  stalks 
and  other  waste  feeds  of  the  farms  of 
that  county.  The  banks  would  be  win- 
ners if  they  never  received  a  nickel  of 
interest  on  the  loans  made.  The  whole 
community  is  saving  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  wasted.  The  money  is 
being  used  and  every  business  institution 
is  having  its  share  in  the  prosperity  these 
dairy  cows  have  introduced  into  this 
locality. 

Lack  of  knowledge  is  a  great  drag  on 
progress,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  dairy 
business  as  other  lines.  Mr.  Stevens  il- 
lustrated this  point  by  telling  how  one 
of  his  neighbors  boasted  that  he  had  a 
common  cow  that  he  would  put  up 
against  any  of  the  Holsteins  that  were 
being  shipped  in.  In  order  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  Mr.  Stevens 
took  him  up  on  this  proposition  and 
offered  to  put  it  to  public  test.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  would  milk  one  of  his 
good  cows  against  any  two  common  cows 
for  $100  stake.  This  man  had  simply 
been  fooling  himself  as  to  what  a  really 
good  cow  could  do.  As  a  result  of  this 
demonstration,  his  eyes  were  opened  and 
he  was  shown  there  was  something  to 
learn  about  dairy  cows  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  present  time,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes dairy  type'  or  dairy  quality.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  making  an  effort 
to  secure  this  information.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  this  newly  organized 
group  of  dairy  cattle  breeders,  will  be  the 
education  of  people  in  proper  dairy 
methods.  Those  who  are  buying  broken 
down,  worthless  dairy  cows,  just  because 
they  happen  to  have  the  color  markings 
of  some  dairy  breed,  do  so  from  lack  of 
knowledge.  There  was  some  talk  at  this 
meeting  of  legislating  to  prevent  harm 
being  done  by  unscrupulous  speculators, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  edu- 
cation is  the  correct  remedy,  and  he 
urged  that  Holstein  breeders  use  every 
effort  possible  to  promote  dairy  knowl- 
edge in  this  state.  This  will  much  more 
effectively  stop  the  sale  of  these  worth- 


KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ORMSRY,  GRAND  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  BVIX  IOWA 
STATE  FAIR  1915,  AND  JUNIOR  CHAMPION  MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR 
AND  IOWA  DAIRY  CATTLE  CON'GRESS. — OWNED  BY  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY 


PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Uncle  Sam's  0.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  its  endorsement  to 
the  standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FQEMIMSM. 

'  T&fie  farmer's  Trfend 

Greatest  yield  secured  by  destroying  all 
smuts  and  fungus,  and  scab  and  black- 
leg in  potatoes.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  disinfectant  for  stables,  kennels, 
chicken  houses  and  cellars — it  kills  flies. 
Formaldehyde  pint  bottles  35  cents  at 
your  dealer.  Write  for  new  book  re- 
porting U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
experiments  in  seed  treatment — FREE  on 
request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhneAiccvrL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Iff 

Av^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  315.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  13  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
"our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address:  ; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


"GALVANIZED* 
HOLLOW  WALL 
CYPRESS  LINED. 

SIM) 


Most  practical  silo,  non-freez- 
ing, non-molding.  Steel  protects 
from  wind,  rain,  beat,  cold,  fire, 
vermin,  wood  lining,  hollow  walls 
and  tarred  felt  insure  perfect  ensilage 
to  outer  edge.  Strong,  durable  Gal- 
vanized ladder  and  air-tight,  hinged 
doors.  Built  in  sections,  add  more  as 
stock  increases. 

"Silo  Facts  in  a  Nut  Shell" 

sent  FREE  to  any  address  Tells  faults  and 
advantages  of  ALL.  KINDS  of  silos  la 
text  book  on  silos  and  stock-raising.  Shows 
how  to  save  price  of  silo  first  year.  Send 
for  it  TODAY.   It's  FREE. 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  COMPANY 

307  Eleventh  Ave.         Council  Bluffs,  Is. 


.RIND  150  BU.  PER  HOUfi 

LESS  THAN  1C  PER  BUSHEL! 

Boweher  Mills  often  reduce  the 
cost  of  grinding  one-hall.  That's 
because  they  are  light  running, 
with  perfectconlcal  shape  grind- 
ers, different  from  all  others. 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
Shucks)  and  Grind  all  kinds  of 
small  grain  and  Head  Kaffir.  Handy 
to  operate.  10  sizes— 2  to  26  H.  P. 
Also  sweep  grinders. 


C.  N.  P  BOWSHER  CO..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Patterson  Machinery  Co.,  1225  W.  Ilth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull. 
Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

„    TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND ! 

^REFLEX  SLICKER**! 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  ^OWEi?^| 

,  »  Boston 

£»M 


EIDER  EVENERi 


I 


Also  mapafactoeDoabletrees;^^     -Singletrees.  Neck, 
yukes.  Ladders  etc.     Insist  odIbb    Heider    foods;  if 
your  dealer  can't  supply   yo  i. write  as. 
H EIDER:   MANUFACTURING  CO.,    Carroll,  low* 


I 
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less  cattle  than  will  any  legislation  that 
can  be  passed. 

There  were  several  other  speakers, 
among  them  J.  H.  Mercer,  live  stock 
sanitary  commissioner,  who  gave  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tuberculin  test.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  his  department  has  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  testing.  Many 
cities  are  passing  ordinances  requiring 
that  the  herds  supplying  them  with  milk 
be  tuberculin  tested.  No  veterinarian 
can  administer  this  test  without  au- 
thority from  Mr.  Mercer.  In  a  number 
of  localities  in  the  state  he  is  establish- 
ing a  list  of  dairy  herds  that  are  being 
tested,  and  hopes  that  eventually  this 
will  develop  into  a  state-wide  system  of 
accrediting  herds  that  are  being  kept 
free  from  this  serious  disease. 

C.  F.  Stone,  the  veteran  breeder  of 
Holsteins,  who  has  on  several  occasions 
sold  animals  to  Eastern  breeders  for  high 
prices,  told  how  he  picked  out  high  pro- 
ducing cattle.  He  placed  great  stress  on 
the  mellowness  of  the  skin  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rich,  yellow  color,  also  the 
placing  of  the  teats,  as  this  can  largely 
be  depended  upon  as  an  indication  of  the 
future  development  of  the  udder.  He 
also  considers  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  rudimentaries  in  the  male 
be  prominent  and  placed  wide  apart. 

Professor  O.  E.  Reed,  who  "has  so  suc- 
cessfully built  up  a  high  class  dairy  herd 
at  the  agricultural  college,  showed  by 
means  of  charts,  how  dairying  in  Kan- 
sas has  been  making  a  steady  growth. 
The  value  of  dairy  products  in  1885 
amounted  to  four  and  one-third  million 
dollars,  and  in  1915,  almost  fourteen  mil- 
lions. His  charts  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  cows  milked  has  steadily  in- 
creased. He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  giving  proper  care  to  dairy  cows.  He 
insisted  that  the  charge  that  warm  barns 
caused  tuberculosis,  is  not  borne  out  by 
facts.  More  cows  have  become  diseased 
and  have  failed  to  make  good  because  of 
exposure  than"  from  being  too  warmly 
sheltered.  Fresh  air  and  cleanliness  in 
barns  is  very  important,  but  every  time 
the  college  herd  is  turned  out  in  the  yard 
during  the  winter  time  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  milk  flow.  A  warm  barn  will 
not  cause  tuberculosis  if  no  tubercular 
animals  are  introduced  into  the  herd.  If 
a  tubercular  animal  should  be  brought 
in,  the  disease  is  more  apt  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  animal  to  animal  where 
they  are  kept  in  barns  than  where  they 
are  allowed  to  run  in  the  open  as  beef 
cattle  are  ordinarily  handled. 

A  banquet  was  provided  by  the  busi- 
ness men's  association  of  Herington,  this 
being  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  Visitors  could  not  have  been  more 
royally  entertained. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted, 
the  association  is  to  have  a  meeting  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  April  and  the  first 
Saturday  in  October  each  year.  The 
place  for  holding  these  meetings  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  board.  We 
believe  this  opportunity  to  hold  the 
meetings  in  various  localities  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  in  arousing  more  in- 
terest in  dairying  in  various  sections. 
The  place  for  the  meeting  in  April  was 
not  definitely  announced,  but  we  gath- 
ered from  the  directors  that  they  favored 
holding  it  in  some  city  in  Central  Kansas 
where  such  meeting  would  be  welcome. 
A  meeting  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
definite  value  to  the  community  in  which 
it  is  held,  in  that  it  will  arouse  dairy 
enthusiasm,  and  we  apprehend  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  cities  competing  for 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Kansas  in  April. 
ThC  city  that  wants  this  meeting  should 


not  delay,  but  take  the  matter  up  at 
once  with  the  executive  board. 


Tribute  to  the  Cow. 

Little  do  we  realize  the  debt  we  owe 
the  cow.  During  the  dark  ages  of 
savagery  and  barbarism,  we  find  her 
early  ancestors  natives  of  the  wild 
forests  of  the  old  world.  As  the  bright 
rays  of  civilization  penetrated  the  dark- 
ness of  that  early  period,  and  man  called 
upon  the  cow,  she  came  forth  from  her 
seclusion  to  share  in  the  efforts  that 
gave  us  a  greater  nation  and  more  en- 
lightened people! 

For  two  thousand  years  she  has  shown 
her  allegiance  to  man,  sharing  alike  in 
his  prosperity  and  adversity,  responding 
nobly  to  all  that  was  done  for  her,  until 
through  her  development  she  became  an 
idol  of  the  people  of  her  native  country. 

In  1493,  when  Columbus  made  his  sec- 
ond voyage  to  America,  the  cow  came 
with  him — and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day  she  has  been  a  most  potent 
factor  in  making  this,  our  own  country, 
the  greatest  nation,  with  the  highest 
type  of  womanhood  and  manhood  history 
has  ever  known! 

Her  sons  helped  till  the  soil  of  our 
ancestors  and  slowly  moved  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  market.  They  went  with 
man  into  the  dense  forests  of  the  new 
world,  helped  clear  them  for  homes,  and 
made  cultivation  possible  for  the  coming 
generation — and  when  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration turned  westward,  they  hauled 
the  belongings  of  the  pioneer  across  the 
sun-scorched  plains  and  over  the  great 
mountain  ranges  to  new  homes  beyond. 

Truly  the  cow  is  man's  greatest  bene- 
factor. Hail,  wind,  droughts  and  floods 
may  come,  destroy  our  crops  and  banish 
our  hopes,  but,  from  what  is  left,  the 
cow  manufactures  into  the  most  nourish- 
ing and  life  sustaining  foods — and  is 
she  not  life  itself  to  the  thousands  of  lit- 
tle ones  stranded  upon  the  hollow  hearts 
and  barren  bosoms  of  modern  mother- 
hood? We  love  her  for  her  docility,  her 
beauty  and  her  usefulness.  Her  loyalty 
has  never  weakened — and  should  mis- 
fortune overtake  us,  as  we  become  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  years,  we  know 
that  in  the  cow  we  have  a  friend  that 
was  never  known  to  falter.  She  pays 
the  debt.  She  saves  the  home.  God 
bless  the  cow — little  do  we  realize  the 
debt  we  owe  her! — E.  G.  Bennett,  in 
the  1915  Missouri  Farmers'  Year  Book. 


How  Clover  Enriches  Soil. 

There  is  a  rather  common  opinion  that 
the  growing  of  clover  and  alfalfa  en- 
riches the  soil  in  nitrogen,  and  many 
even  believe  that  clover  in  crop  rotation 
will  maintain  fertility  of  the  soil. 
These  same  people  are  likely  to  think 
that  the  application  of  limestone  phos- 
phate and  manure  involves  much  expense 
and  work,  and  that  the  returns  are  much 
less  certain  than  from  other  labor  and 
money  investments. 

Such  opinions  are  largely  erroneous. 
The  mere  growing  of  alfalfa  on  normal 
land  does  not  enrich  it;  even  the  nitro- 
gen is  not  greatly  increased  unless  the 
crop  is  returned  to  the  soil  either  directly 
or  in  farm  manure.  Rotation  with  such 
crops  as  corn,  oats,  and  clover  or  alfalfa 
depletes  the  soil  of  all  important  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  and  always  results 
ultimately  in  land  ruin  on  normal  soils 
unless  some  system  of  rotation  is  prac- 
ticed. Clover  takes  large  amounts  of 
calcium  and  phosphorus  from  the  soil, 
and  the  roots  and  stubble  of  the  clover 
crop  contain  no  more  nitrogen  than  the 
clover  itself  will  take  from  soils  of 
normal  productive  power. 


EMINENT'S  BESS,  A  WORLD  CUAMPION  J7BS2Y. — RECORD,  962.8  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  FAT  IN  ONE  YEAR  — OWNB&  «u.  SOYCROFT  FARM,  MICHIGAN 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  BUY 


A  "Cream  Thief"  or  a 
"Savings  Bank" 
Cream  Separator 

WITH  a  great  many  machines  or  implements  used  on  the  farm  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference' which  of  several  makes  you  buy. 
One  may  give  you  a  little  better  or  longer  service  than  another, 
but  it's  mostly  a  matter  of  individual  preference  and  often  it  makes  little 
difference  which  one  you  choose. 

Not  so  with  buying  a  cream  separator,  however. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  cream  separators. 

The  most  wasteful  machine  on  the  farm  is  a  cheap,  inferior  or  half 
worn-out  cream  separator. 

The  most  profitable  machine 
on  the  farm  is  a 


Cream  Separator 

A  cream  separator  is  used  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year,  and  if  it 
wastes  a  little  cream  every  time  you  use  it  it's  a  "cream  thief,"  and  an 
expensive  machine  even  if  you  got  it  as  a  gift. 

But  if  it  skims  clean  to  the  one  or  two  hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
as  thousands  and  thousands  of  tests  with  a  Babcock  tester  show  the 
De  Laval  does,  then  it's  a  cream  saver,  and  the  most  profitable  machine 
or  implement  on  the  farm — a  real  ' '  savings  bank  ' '  for  its  fortunate  owner. 

But  cleaner  skimming  isn 't  the  only  advantage  the  De  Laval  user  enjoys. 

There  are  many  others,'  such  as  longer  life,  easier  turning,  easier 
washing,  less  cost  for  repairs,  and  the  better  quality  of  De  Laval  cream, 
which,  together  with  its  cleaner  skimming,  make  the  De  Laval  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  cream  separator. 

If  you  need  a  De  Laval  right  now  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
let  its  first  cost  stand  in  the  way,  because  it  may  be  purchased  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  DeLaval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully 
why  the  De  Laval  is  a  "savings  bank"  cream  separator,  or  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  many  points  of 
De  Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent, 
simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


For  WHEAT  and  CORN 

ALFALFA  and  all  other  crops,  a  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Impor- 
tant as  to  seed  or  plant.    The  Western  pulverizes,  packs  and 
mulches — makes  a  perfect  seed  bed — at  one  operation,  with- 
out extra  horsepower.  Especially  adapted  for  breaking 
crust  on  winter  wheat  or  other  grain — forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  granular  surface  mulch  without 
hurting  the  grain.    Stops  evaporation — preserves  moisture. 

Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 


Made  in  8  sizes,  1  and  3  sections.   Sold  direct,  price  $-0  and  up.  We 
want  every  farmer  to  have  our  free  catalog  before  buying  a  roller  or  packer. 
It  will  prove  we  can  save  you  money  and  have  far  the  best  machine.  Contains 
full  description  and  price  direct  to  you,  letters  from  many  farmers  proving 
advantages  over  other  makes,  and  much  other  valuable  information.  Send  for  it  today, 
WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.,  Hastings,  Nebr.  Box  405 


Three 
Machines  in 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
nection for  one  man  in  each  county-  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Twenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  T0PEKA,  KAN. 
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SALES  THAT  SUIT 

The  entire  energy  and  resources  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  organization  existing 
in  our  line  of  business  is  concentrated  upon 
getting  top  market  prices  for  every  consign- 
ment, large  or  small.  That's  why  it  pays  to 
ship  to  CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable 
to  feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon 
request.  If  you  care  to  state  what  you 
are  feeding  for  market,  special  informa- 
tion and  advice  will  be  given  by  letter. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  GO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph  Chicago  So.  Omaha  Denver 

E.  St.  Louis      So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City      E.  Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  SSze— Direct  front  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  W  N=  BUTTERFLY 

™  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  05  Quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay, 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREETREMATeS 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side  of  any  separator  you  wish.   Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  § 
refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges  | 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.   You  take  s 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct  9 
from  factory  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  2 1 8 1  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


For  10  cents  we  will  gladly  mail  you  one  generous  package, 
enough  for  a  good  trial  each  of  5  famous  farm  seeds,  together  | 
with  our  big  new  1916  catalog.    Catalog  is  free. 


Sweet  Clover  §=.  55% 

i  —  nvMMj^H—:^*.  anywhere  on  soil 

that  will  grow  little  else.  Improves  run  down,  badly 
washed  fields.  Makes  good  hay  and  fine  pastures. 
New  crop,  cleaned  and  tested. 

Kaw  Chief  Corn  ^Tli^l 

farm.  Matures  in  95  to  100  days.  Yields  regularly  76 
to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  foliage. 


Dwarf  Milo  Maize 

Straight  neck.  Drouth  resisting.   White  or  yellow. 
60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.   Earlier  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  Kaffir  or  Crook-neck  Milo.   3  to  6 
feet  high.  Straight  neck  is  a  great  advantage 
in  gathering  seeds  and  cutting  heads. 


Sudan  Grass  SE&^S 

^bi^m   i  ■■  ■■    thrives  in  any 

soil,  whether  rainfall  is  ample  or  limited.  Yields 
400  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  one  to  two 
tons  of  hay  to  each  cutting.   Can  be  cut  three  or  | 
four  times  a  season. 
Fnl/tnitn   Greatest  drouth  resister.  30  1 
rfZierilol  to  60  days  earlierthan  Kaffir 
Corn.  Yields  30  to  60  bush- 


els to  the  acre.  Makes  fine  ensilage. 

Each  of  these  five  packages  contains  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  the  choicest  tested  seed.  Send  10c  today. 

Books  Free  *3ft2£*' 

These  books  of  ready  reference,  Barteldes'  Farm 
Guide  or  Barteldes'  Cook  Book,  sent  free  with 
$6.00  orders. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO.  bJS^T^SESISe  1 


Oldest  Seed  ITouse  West  of  the  3Iississippi  River.  Established  49  Years. 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  arc  going  to  give  awav  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.    Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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GENERAL  DAIRY  ITEMS 


Some  fanners  are  churning  butter  and 
selling  it  for  less  than  they  would  re- 
ceive from  the  sale  of  the  cream  which  is 
used  in  making  the  butter.  Selling 
cream  means  less  work  for  the  women 
than  making  butter.  The  cream  will 
nearly  always  bring  as  much  as  the  but- 
ter and  often  considerably  more.  The 
cream  buyer  offers  a  market  for  any 
quantity  of  cream  at  any  time. 

Any  system  that  Mill  lighten  the 
duties  of  the  women  on  the  farm  with- 
out decreasing  the  income  should  cer- 
tainly be  adopted.  When  cream  is  sold 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  that  the 
cream  is  cooled  after  being  separated 
and  to  take  it  along  to  town  twice  a 
week  in  winter  and  three  times  in  sum- 
mer. 

It  may  be  that  a  few  farmers'  wives 
will  find  special  customers  that  will  take 
the  butter  at  a  price  equal  to  that 
secured  for  cream,  but  that  does  not  ap- 
ply to  many.  Even  theii  surplus  butter 
will  be  left  on  hand  at  times.  Again 
there  may  not  be  enough  to  supply  the 
customers  and  dissatisfaction  will  result. 
When  selling  cream  these  troubles  do 
not  come  to  annoy.  Any  quantity,  much 
or  little,  can  be  sold  to  the  cream  buyer 
at  any  time  and  cash  received  on  the 
spot. 

As  a  rule,  unless  the  home-made  but- 
ter can  be  sold  at  an  average  price  of  25 
cents  or  more,  the  year  around,  the  in- 
come will  be  more  if  the  cream  is  sold. 
At  an  average  of  25  cents  the  income 
will  be  about  the  same,  but  a  large 
amount  of  work  will  be  saved  by  selling 
the  cream.  If  the  farmer  does  not  have 
a  cream  separator  he  should  get  one  if 
four  cows  or  more  are  milked.  A  ma- 
chine will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
within  a  year  when  ten  cows  are  kept 
by  the  additional  butter  saved.  Four 
cows  with  a  separator  will  make  as  much 
butter  as  five  of  the  same  grade  without 
a  separator.  The  fifth  one  represents 
the  loss  in  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 
— C.  H.  Eckles,  Missouri  Experiment 
Station. 


Skim-milk  Calves  Profitable. 

Calves  fed  for  154  days  on  skim  milk 
at  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhat- 
tan, under  direction  of  Professor  O.  E. 
Reed,  dairy  husbandman,  were  fattened 
at  an  average  cost  of  .$2.26  per  head  over 
a  period  of  154  days  and  averaged  a  gain 
of  223  pounds  per  calf,  compared  with  a 
cost  of  $7.60  per  head  for  whole  milk 
feeding  and  a  gain  or  287  pounds  per 
head.  The  average  daily  gain  was  1.51 
pounds  on  skim  milk  and  1.86  on  whole 
milk.  Calves  allowed  to  run  with  their 
dams  averaged  a  daily  gain  of  1.77 
pounds  or  248  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $4.41 
feed.  From  a  practical  standpoint  whole 
milk  feeding  at  a  cost  of  more  than  three 
times  that  of  skim  milk  diet  is  out  of 
the  question  for  the  average  farmer. 
The  skim-milk  calves  ate  122  pounds  of 
grain  per  hundred  pounds  of  gain  while 
whole-milk  calves  ate  58  pounds  of  grain 
and  31.8  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk.  On  this  basis,  Professor  Reed 
found,  that  100  pounds  of  grain  equaled 
forty-eight  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  feed- 
ing value. 

After  the  154-day  period  the  calves,  all 
of  them  steers,  were  fed  in  the  feed  lot 
for  seven  months  and  the  skim  milk 
division  made  the  best  gains.  Those  fed 
whole  milk  came  second,  and  those  al- 
lowed to  run  with  their  mothers  came 
last.  It  was  noted  that  at  first  skim- 
milk  calves  did  not  look  as  well  as  the 
others,  but  in  time  they  even  surpassed 
them  in  thrift  because  the  skim-milk 
calves  were  accustomed  to  eating  hay 
and  grain  early  in  life.  Therefore  they 
did  not  notice  the  change  from  a  milk 
and  grain  diet  to  a  grain  and  hay  diet. 
It  required  several  weeks  for  the  whole- 
milk  calves  and  the  calves  allowed  with 
their  dams  to  accustom  themselves  to 
the  change. 

Skim  milk  contains  00.50  per  cent 
water;  whole  milk  has  87.10:  The  per 
cent  of  fat  in  skim  milk  amounts  to  only 
.10,  but  in  whole  milk  it  is  3.90  per  cent. 
Casein  and  albumin  in  skim  milk  total 
3.57  per  cent  and  in  whole  milk  it  is  3.40. 
Sugar  in  skim  milk  is  4.05  per  cent  and 
in  whole  milk  it  is  4.75.  There  is  a 
heavy  decrease  in  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  in  skim  milk  but  there  is  also  a  cer- 
tain increase  in  casein,  albumin  and 
sugar.  The  fat  can  be  restored  to  the 
diet  by  feeding  grain. 


Cream  Producers. 

We  pay  at  all  times  the  highest 
market  prices  for  first  grade  cream.  Try 
us  with  your  next  shipment.  Ottawa 
Condensing  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kan. — Adv. 


Corn  and  Cowpeas  for  Silage. 
On  the  farm  of  R.  J.  Linscott,  .Tack- 
son  County,  corn  and  cowpeas  made  a 
remarkably   good   vicld   of    silage  last 


year.  Mr.  Linscott  breeds  Jersey  cattle, 
and  silage  is  an  important  part  of  their 
ration.  Here  is  his  own  story  of  this 
record  crop  of  corn  and  cowpea  silage : 

"On  June  15,  1915,  I  planted  twelve 
acres  of  new  timber  land  to  corn,  put- 
ting in  'Cope's  Best,'  a  strain  of  yellow 
100-day  corn  that  has  been  very  highly 
developed  in  this  section.  This  land  was 
in  very  fine  condition,  had  been  thor- 
oughly plowed,  harrowed  and  disked,  and 
was  planted  with  disk  furrow  openers, 
attached  to  the  planter.  The  corn  was 
put  in  twelve  inches  apart  and  cowpeas 
dropped  between  each  grain  of  corn. 
Both  cowpeas  and  corn  came  up  re- 
markably even;  it  was  harrowed  and 
cultivated  twice,  was  also  hoed  once.  The 
season  was  so  excessively  wet  that 
further  cultivation  was  impossible. 

"This  corn  made  a  very  remarkable 
growth,  the  corn  getting  to  be  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  high  and  very  even,  earing 
out  remarkably  well;  every  stalk  had 
one  or  more  good  ears,  every  fourth  stalk 
averaging  two  good  ears;  some  stalks 
had  as  many  as  four  ears.  The  cowpeas 
also  made  a  remarkably  good  growth, 
climbing  well  up  on  the  stalks  and  bear- 
ing very  heavy  of  cowpeas. 

"On  October  8  we  had  a  killing  frost, 
which  killed  the  cowpeas  and  the  leaves 
of  the  corn,  but  the  stalks  were  not  hurt, 
retaining  all  the  sap.  Then  followed 
three  days  of  very  heavy  dry  winds  that 
further  dried  out  the  leaves.  We  com- 
menced cutting  this  twelve  acres  of  corn 
with  a  corn  binder  the  day  following  the 
frost  and  cut  it  as  fast  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  On  account  of  the  im- 
mense growth  of  both  corn  and  cowpeas 
it  was  very  difficult  to  cut  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  on  the  binder  to  handle  such 
a  tangle  of  sappy,  heavy  fodder  and  corn. 

"We  put  this  in  the  silo  October  11 
and  it  made  130  tons  of  the  finest  silage 
I  ever  saw.  In  counting  the  grains  of 
corn  in  a  handful  of  the  cut  silage  we 
were  unable  to  pick  a  handful  that  had 
as  few  as  sixteen  grains  of  corn,  all 
having  seventeen  or  more  grains  of  corn 
to  the  handful.  Try  putting  seventeen 
or  more  big  grains  of  corn  in  your  hand; 
it  is  quite  a  handful  by  itself.  In  feed- 
ing this  silage  we  find  it  needs  no  ad- 
ditional grain  except  a  small  amount  of 
bran  to  balance  the  ration. 

"We  had  some  green  alfalfa  that  we 
were  putting  up  the  other  day,  and 
thought  we  would  leave  out  the  silage 
and  feed  this  green  alfalfa.  The  cows 
immediately  dropped  a  couple  of  pounds 
or  more  on  their  milk.  When  we  went 
back  to  feeding  the  silage  and  left  off 
the  alfalfa  they  came  right  back  to  their 
milk,  and  even  increased  it,  so  eager 
were  they  for  this  very  rich  corn  silage 
with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  cow- 
peas. 

"In  testing  out  the  yield  of  this  field 
we  did  not  care  about  gathering  it  in 
the  ear,  as  we  needed  it  for  silage,  yet 
we  wanted  to  know  the  actual  yield,  and 
as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it,  it 
yielded  ninety-three  bushels  of  grain 
corn  to  the  acre,  besides  the  eleven  tons 
(nearly)  of  fodder  in  the  way  of  silage. 
Of  course,  a  very  large  part  of  this  eleven 
tons  was  composed  of  grain,  as  the  silage 
so  well  shows. 

"Although  this  field  was  not  cultivated 
very  much,  yet  it  was  in  perfect  condi- 
tion at  time  of  seeding.  Seeding  was 
done  a  month  late  on  account  of  its 
being  too  wet  to  get  to  it  sooner.  The 
corn  and  cowpeas  very  soon  covered  the 
entire  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  weeds, 
but  the  soil  was  so  good  that  it  kept 
perfectly  mellow.  It  absorbed  and 
handled  the  excessive  rainfall  so  well 
that  it  kept  mellow  and  loose  and  in  an 
almost  perfect  growing  condition  all  sea- 
son. Thus  I  handled  and  raised  the  big- 
gest corn  crop  on  twelve  acres  that  I 
ever  saw  grown.  I  have,  of  course,  heard 
of  larger  crops,  but  have  not  seen  them." 


Southwest  Trail  Boosts  Kansas. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  Kan- 
sas are  given  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Southwest  Trail, 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  Rock 
Island  lines.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
number  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
state's  educational  facilities,  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  Two  pages  are  devoted 
to  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and 
the  various  activities  through  which  that 
institution  reaches  the  farmer.  This  is 
considered  by  the  company  one  of  the 
strong  inducements  for  intending  set- 
tlers, as  distinguished  from  the  usual 
plan  of  calling  attention  only  to  land 
buying  opportunities. 

Kansas  excels  in  providing  educational 
facilities  not  only  for  young  people,  but 
for  the  farmer  on  the  farm  and  for  the 
intending  settler.  This  sort  of  publicity 
is  in  line  with  the  company's  established 
policy  in  directing  homeseekers  to  locali- 
ties providing  proper  agricultural  advice. 
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KANSAS  FARM 
LOANS  AT 


INTEREST 


AS  LONG  AS  35  YEARS 
TO  PAY  IF  YOU  WISH 


Are  You  A  Real  Business  Man,  Mr.  Farmer  ? 

If  You  Are  You're  Not  Paying  More  Than  5% 
For  Your  Farm  Loan — 

The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 

Is  Now  Making  Loans  to  Its  Members  at  That  Rate  and 
Giving  Them  as  Long  as  35  Years  to  Pay,  If  They  Wish 

You  Can  Save  Nearly  Half  Your  Interest 
Rate  By  Joining  This  Association 


The  Day  of  High  Interest  Rates  on  Farm 
Loans  In  Kansas,  Is  Over 

The  need  of  lower  farm  loan  interest  rates  in  Kansas — 
rates  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  railroads  and  big  cor- 
porations— has  long  been  recognized.  It  remained  for  the 
Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  to  make  these  lower  rates  an 
accomplished  fact.  That  was  the  sole  purpose  when  this 
mutual  association  make  up  of  Kansas  farmers,  chartered  by 
the  state  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioner, was  organized. 

Now  this  association  is  actually  making  loans — doing  what 
it  promised  to 'do — and  lower  interest  rates  for  the  Kansas 
farmer  are  not  a  dream  of  the  future  but  a  present  reality. 
Never  again  need  you  pay  more  than  5  per  cent  on  your  farm 
loan. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 


To  share  in  these  lower  rates  you  must  be  a  member  of  this 
association — for  loans  are  made  to  members  only.  By  joining 
with  the  more  than  a  thousand  Kansas  farmers,  who  are  al- 
ready members,  you  can  practically  cut  your  interest  rate  in 
two.  Money  saved  is  money  earned  and  there's  no  surer, 
quicker  way  of  getting  ahead  financially  than  embracing  a 
money-saving  opportunity  such  as  a  membership  in  this 
association  offers. 

Our  appraisers  are  now  busy  making  examinations  on 
applications  for  loans.  Join  now,  and  file  your  application 
at  once  so  that  you  may  have  your  loan  just  when  you  want  it. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details. 


Department  K,  Emporia,  Kansas 


CHAS.  F.  SCOTT,  Pres., 
Iola. 

Appraiser.  Eastern  Divison, 
H.  L.  P.  HILIYEK,  Topeka. 


W.  M.  PRICE,  Vice  Pres., 

Emporia. 
A.  W.  KOCH,  Seo'.v-Treas., 

Emporia. 


Ju.  W.  MOODY,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Emporia. 
Appraiser,  Western  Division, 
E.  E.  FBIZELL,  Lamed. 


The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association, 

Department  K,  Emporia,  Kansas 

Without  oblgating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  your  sixteen- 
page  booklet  which  explains  in  detail  the  plan  of  The  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association  and  tells  how  I  can  become  a  member  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  this  co-operative  organization  of  Kansas  farmers. 


Orchardists  Should  Keep  Bees 


BEES  are  indispensable  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist. The  presence  or  the 
absence  of  bees  in  the  orchard 
often  means  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess or  failure  with  the  crop.  Many  of 
the  varieties  of  strawberries  absolutely 
depend  upon  insects  for  cross  pollination. 
Among  apples  some  varieties  depend 
wholly  on  insects  for  fertilization,  and 
even  those  that  are  self  fertilized  are  im- 
proved by  the  transference  of  pollen 
from  other  blossoms.  Some  fruits  in 
which  pollen  is  normally  distributed  by 
the  wind  could  not  produce  much  fruit  if 
the  wind  did  not  happen  to  be  favorable 
at  the  time  of  blossoming.  When  bees 
are  present  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
immaterial. 

Bees  seek  our  their  own  food  and 
whenever  this  is  available  in  the  field, 
man  is  never  called  upon  to  provide  any- 
thing extra.  In  gathering  nectar,  they 
not  only  fertilize  the  blossoms  but  gather 
large  quantities  of  honey  for  their  own 
use  as  well  as  the  use  of  their  keeper. 
As  food  producers,  they  stand  alone  both 
in  quality  and  economy.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  bee  keepers  keep  only  a  few 
hives,  there  are  a  number  of  bee  keepers 
whose  only  source  of  revenue  is  derived 
from  apiculture. 

Often  complaints  are  made  that  the 
bees  injure  fruit  in  the  fall.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  the  mouth  parts  of  the 
bees  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  puncture  fruits.  Experi- 
ments show  that  while  bees  do  suck  fruit 
juices  from  injured  fruit,  they  will  not 
damage  sound  fruit.  Furthermore,  they 
will  not  use  these  juices  if  other  food 
can  be  obtained. 

When  spring  comes,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  food  within  the 
hive  is  sufficient  until  the  honey  flow 
starts.  If  there  is  lack  of  food,  artificial 
methods  should  be  employed  to  supply 
nutriment. 

In  feeding,  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  food  from  the  robber  bees. 
There  are  several  patented  feeders  that 
will  prevent  this  robbing.  One  bee  in 
March  is  worth  ten  bees  in  June.  In 
view  of  this  fact  too  much  care  cannot 
be  given  in  the  spring.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  bees  begin  to  raise  new 
brood  to  carry  on  the  summer's  work. 

In  the  summer  the  honey  harvest  may 
last  but  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  and 


the  apiarist  should  be  prepared  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  honey  flow. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  honey  flow  ceases 
and  the  supers  are  removed,  preparation 
should  be  made  for  carrying  the  bees 
over  winter.  These  should  have  25 
pounds  of  honey  to  each  colony  to  last 
through  the  winter.  If  the  bees  have  not 
enough  food  they  should  be  fed  until 
they  have  laid  by  sufficient  stores  for 
the  winter. 

The  old  method  of  leaving  the'  bees 
in  a  single-walled  hive  and  allowing 
them  to  be  exposed  to  the  rigors  of 
winter  has  been  detrimental  to  these  in- 
sects. The  length  of  the  life  of  bees  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  work  they  do. 
During  the  winter  if  the  bees  are  housed 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  they  form  a 


cluster  when  the  temperature  falls  and 
try  to  keep  warm  by  muscular  exertion. 
Consequently  many  of  them  die  and 
those  which  survive  are  in  a  weak  con- 
dition in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  wintering 
bees  outdoors  is  to  cover  the  hiv  with  a 
packing  case  and  fill  the  space  between 
the  hive  and  the  case  with  some  packing 
material — cork,  hay,  or  sawdust. 

In  the  spring  the  department  of  ento- 
mology at  the  agricultural  college  will 
give  a  course  in  bee  keeping. 

Structure,  life  history,  general  be- 
havior, activities,  and  products  of  the 
honey  bees  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
course.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  practical  bee  keeping  and  the  methods 
use  by  successful  apiarists.  Disease  and 
best  methods  to  be  used  for  their  eradica- 
tion and  control  and  the  relation  of  bees 
to  horticulture  and  agriculture  will  be 
included  also. — J.  H.  Merrill. 


'recipitation  in  Kansas  for  February 

Report  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


THERE  was  practically  no  rain  in  Kansas  this  month,  and  the  snowfall 
was  generally  light,  but  it  covered  the  ground  in  .nearly  all  parts  of 
the  state  during  the  cold  weather  the  first  ten  days  and  also  the  lust 
three  days,  and  was  of  much  benefit  to  wheat,  which  was  in  fine  condition 
in  all  counties  when  the  month  closed. 

The  month's  precipitation,  which  includes  the  water  from  rain  and 
melted  snow  and  sleet,  was  the  second  smallest  on  record  for  February, 
and  below  normal  in  every  county.  There  was  an  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  ground  all  month,  however,  except  in  a  few  western  counties. 


Corn  and  Kafir  for  Calves. 

Corn  and  kafir  are  the  logical  calf 
feeds  wherever  they  may  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices.  A  common  mistake  is 
to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  linseed  oil 
meal,  in  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  oil.  It 
does  not  contain  much  oil,  but  is  rich  in 
protein  and  may  be  fed  to  calves  with 
corn,  but  this  is  expensive  and  wholly 
unnecessary.  Corn  chops  are  the  best 
feed  for  skim-milk  calves  at  first  and 
later  on  shelled  corn  or  kafir.  Hay  must 
be  kept  before  a  calf  all  the  time,  mixed 
or  prairie  hay  being  better  for  young 
animals  than  alfalfa  or  clover.  After  the 
age  of  two  or  three  months  alfalfa  can 
be   fed  safely. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  let  a  calf  have 
all  the  clean,  fresh  water  it  wants  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  skim  milk  it  may 
consume. 

After  a  calf  is  weaned  from  milk  it 
may  be  fed  corn  alone,  provided  the 
roughage  consists  of  alfalfa  hay,  or  corn 
and  oats  may  be  fed  mixed,  also  corn 
and  bran.  If  mixed  or  prairie  hay  be 
fed  more  bran,  linseed  oil  meal  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  should  be  fed. 

This  system  of  feeding  skim-milk 
calves  has  proved  very  successful  at 
Manhattan,  and  Kansas  farmers  who 
have  followed  the  plan  have  found  it 
thoroughly  practical  and  profitable. 


Keep  Down  Personal  Expenses. 

Cost-accounting  methods  that  fulfill 
all  requirements  in  commercial  enter- 
prises will  not  necessarily  do  for  the 
farmer.  While  the  farm  il  a  business 
and  factory  combined,  it  has  one  element 
not  found  in  any  other  line  of  business, 
for  the  farm  is  a  home,  and  the  home 
finances  are  so  involved  in  those  of  the 
farm  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  care  and 
thought  to  avoid  confusing  the  farmer's 
personal  business  as  a  man  with  the 
farmer's  business  as  a  farmer. 

A  man  may  make  a  profit  in  his  farm- 
ing operations  and  still  be  falling  hack- 
ward  steadily  by  reason  of  his  high  per- 
sonal and  living  expenses;  or  he  may 
not  even  be  making  2  per  cent  on  his  in- 
vestment and  yet  be  getting  ahead.  He 
may  do  this  by  keeping  down  these  per- 
sonal expenses,  or  a  small  per  cent  net 
return  on  a  large  capital  may  more  than 
covers  his  living  expenses.  By  means  of 
complete  farm  cost  records  these  condi- 
tions can  be  shown  in  their  true  light 
and  the  farmer  enabled  to  discover  the 
weak  spots  in  his  business  organization. 
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Warranted  to  C/ra  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Bplint,  Svreeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tenccr.3,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  ia  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  frive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpes  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  £^"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


CET  RID  OF 

Werms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.    We  guarantee  to 

rkill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
a  very  short  time,  all  pin  worms  and  bots, 
with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
in  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  ua  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today.  6  Capsules 
SI. 25,  12  for  82.00.  BALLING  GUN  FREE 
with  4  dozen  $8.00,  with  2  dozen  $5.00.  Pottage  palda 
Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company, 
Dept.  D  6,    682  7th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Do  You  Want  a  Real  Job? 

We  Want 
a  Man  in 

Your 
County ! 

If  you  are 
not  making 
as  much  money  as 
you  would  like  to  make— you  can't  afford  to  pass  up 
this  opportunity.  We  offer  you  the  best  and  easiest 
selling  line  of  goods  ever  sold  direct  to  the  farmer— 
fifteen  years  of  honest  dealing. 

$25  to  $50  Easily  Earned  f?[Z>?°£ 

PleaaaDt,  profitable,  healthful  work.  We  teach  50a  the  busi- 
ness.     We  help  you  get  started  and  finance  your  sales. 

Be  Your  Own  BossT?SSWte 

that  are  yours  as  a  KKK  roan.   Write  today  for  our  great 
book.  "Against  the  Rainy  Days.*'   lfe  free. 

KKK  Medicine  Co.,  Box  323c,  Keokuk.  Iowa. 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


A 

$45 


Our  latest  Swell  Fork 
Saddle,  14-inch  swell 
front,  28  -  inch  wool 
lined  skirt,  3-inch  stir- 
rup leather,  %  rig, 
made  of  best  leather, 
guaranteed :  beef  hide 
covered  solid  steel  fork. 

THE 

FRED  MUELLER 

Saddle  &  Harness  Co. 

1413-15-17  19 
Larimer  Street. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Send  in  your  name  for 
our  new  catalog,  now 
«ady. 


THIS 

BUGGY 


Can't  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  at  the 
price.  It'a  a  won- 
derful buggy  for 
the  money  and  we 
ship  it  od 

CA  DAYS' 
WW  Free  T«al 

Subject  to  ydur  approval.  It's  another  proof  of  Elkhart 
quality  and  tho  saving  made  you  by  our  factory  to  user  plan. 

Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  read  how  43  years  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give 
the  most  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  out  agents  and  dealers 
profita  Bave  you  $26  or  moro  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  Illustrated  and  described.  Don't  buy  without  seeing 
our  book.  A  postal  brings  it  free.  Better  write  today. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 

709  Beardsley  Ave..  Elkhart,  Ind.  


FORD  JOKE  BOOK 


All  toe  latest  uiiu  best  tunny  jokes,  ana  stories  on 
tn,e  FORD  automobile.  Hundreds  of  them  and  all 
good  ones,  Also  JITNEY  jokes,  Moving  Picture, 
and  Stage  jokes.  Laugh  till  you  shake,  A  neat  colored 
coveretf  book  by  mail  for  only  TEN  CENTS, 
iPIKE  PUB.  CO.  BOX  323 
SO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Some  Live  Stock  Statistics 


THE  following  from  the  pen  of  M. 
F.  Horine,  statistician,  Union 
Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, will  be  of  interest  to  stockmen  and 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  adjoining  states. 

The  acute  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
1912  at  all  markets  for  live  stock  awak- 
ened the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the 
United  States,  tor  the  first  time,  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  country  was  about 
short,  not  only  of  animals  for  market, 
but  also  for  breeding  stock,  especially  of 
beef  breeding  cows. 

"The  effect  of  this  awakening  was 
shown  in  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
of  calves  in  1913,  declining  from  521,512 
in  1911  and  505,401  in  1912  to  375,382 
in  1913,  or  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent, 
on  the  Chicago  market,  and  from  245,618 
in  1911  to  103.263  in  1915,  or  a  reduction 
of  58  per  cent,  at  Kansas  City,  with  simi- 
lar decreases  elsewhere. 

"Now,  when  a  nation  is  short  of  breed- 
ing stock  of  any  kind,  it  must  first  breed 
and  raise  more  females  to  maturity  and 
add  them  to  the  breeding  ranks,  before  it 
can  begin  to  breed  and  raise  an  adequate 
supply  of  animals  for  slaughter,  and  that 
is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  much 
slower,  in  fact,  than  most  people  realize, 
even  among  practical  farmers  and  stock- 
men. 

''Take,  for  example,  the  present  scar- 
city of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
ginning with  the  meagre  stock  of  breed- 
ing cows  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1912, 
they  were  not  again  bred  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1913  and  did  not  deliver  their 
calves — (only  one-half  females) — until 
the  spring  of  1914.  These  calves  will  not 
be  old  enough  to  breed  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1916,  and  it  will  take  them  until 
the  spring  of  1917  to  deliver  their  calves 
—  (only  one-half  males) — while  to  raise 
and  feed  these  calves  for  market  as  ma- 
ture beeves  will  require  until  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  1919,  at  the  earliest,  be- 
fore this  country  can  possibly  produce  a 
normal  supply  of  beef  steers  ready  for 
slaughter,  while  meantime  the  slaughter 
of  both  male  and  female  cattle  and 
calves  has  been  going  on  and  will  con- 
tinue constantly. 

''That  is  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion which  any  practical  cattle-raiser 
will  be  able  to  verify. 

"Of  course,  the  comparatively  few 
female  calves  that  were  rescued  from 
slaughter  for  breeding  purposes  in  1913, 
were  bred  in  1915,  and  the  progeny  will 
begin  to  appear  at  market  as  finished 
steers  in  1918.  But,  as  the  startling 
scarcity  and  record  prices  for  live  stock, 
when  cattle  reached  $11.25,  calves  $12, 
sheep  $2.25  and  lambs  $10.60  per  100 
pounds  on  the  open  Chicago  market,  did 
not  develop  and  attract  widespread  at- 
tention until  the  latter  part  of  1912  after 
the  cattle  breeding  season  for  that  year 
was  over,  the  real  effort  to  increase  the 
stock  of  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States 
did  not  begin  until  the  breeding  season 
of  1913  arrived,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade  or  longer,  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  beef  cows  were  bred,  and  the 
progeny  of  their  descendants  cannot 
possibly  reach  market  as  finished  steers 
before  1919.  Hence,  not  until  1919,  or 
later,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  normal  crop  of  beef 
steers  ready  for  slaughter. 

"In  view  of  the  above  demonstration, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  about  there  being  any 
material  increase  in  the.  number  of  cat- 
tle in  this  country  or  to  expect  relief 
from  the  present  scarcity  for  several 
years  to  come." 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer. 


Mature  Males  Sire  Best  Offspring. 

The  use  of  immature  sires  is  a  com- 
mon mistake  made  by  many  live  stock 
farmers.  Such  facts  of  animal  breeding 
as  are  now  available  indicate  that  under 
females  produce  their  strongest  and  most 
average  conditions  males,  beget  and 
useful  offspring  and  most  nearly  perfect 
types  after  reaching  maturity.  The 
breeding  function  increases  in  efficiency 
up  to  maturity  and  beyond.  As  the 
physical  powers  decline  the  reproductive 
functions  yield  offspring  of  less  value. 

The  young  sire  is  all  too  popular  on 
the  average  farm.  Boars  should  not  be 
used  until  eight  months  of  age  and  it  is 
far  better  to  have  them  two  to  six 
months  older  before  permitting  service. 
The  board  should  be  in  his  prime  at 
three  to  five  years  of  age.  The  ram 
Iamb  will  give  fairly  satisfactory  service 
to  a  limited  number  of  ewes  if  dropped 
not  later  than  February  of  the  preceding 
winter.    An  increasingly  large  number 


of  experienced  sheepmen,  however,  are 
insisting  on  having  yearling  or  two-year- 
olds.  The  bull  calf  may  be  permitted  to 
serve  cows  at  twelve  months  of  age,  but 
had  better  be  held  back  until  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months  old.  The  stallion,  if 
growthy,  is  permitted  a  few  mares  as  a 
two-year-old.  The  number  may  be  in- 
creased when  he  is  three,  but  should  not 
exceed  thirty  to  thirty-five  head.  The 
five  to  eighteen-year-old  stallion  will 
stand  heavy  service  if  wisely  used  and 
cared  for  will  on  the  average  beget  better 
offspring,  as  compared  with  the  colt. 

Too  often  the  tried  and  proven  sire, 
when  no  longer  useful  in  one  herd,  is  in 
little  demand  from  other  stockmen  and 
is  definitely  discarded  when  his  breeding 
powers  are  most  active  and  efficient.  A 
movement  for  wider  use,  in  many  cases 
by  means  of  community  handling,  of 
sires  of  known  value  and  prepotency 
would  assist  materially  in  raising  the 
standard  of  live  stock  excellence  in  many 
sections. — E.  J.  Iduings,  Idaho. 


•    Pigeons  Carry  Hog  Cholera. 

Pigeons  are  responsible  for  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  spread  of  hog  cholera,  ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  who  are  deal- 
ing with  its  eradication.  The  farmer 
who  owns  or  harbors  pigeons  should 
either  confine  them  at  home  or  dispose 
of  them.  Pigeons  fly  from  farm  to  farm 
in  search  of  food  which  they  generally 
find  in  the  feed  yards.  In  flying  long 
distances  and  visiting  many  yards  they 
easily  get  the  germs  on  their  feet  and 
infect  a  whole  neighborhood  before  peo- 
ple realize  that  cholera  is  in  their  herds. 
In  1915  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  $750,- 
000,000,  and  if  one-fifth  of  this  can  be 
attributed  to  pigeons,  they  will  have 
to  go. 


Enter  for  Futurity  Hog  Show. 

Poland  China  hog  breeders  have  until 
March  20  to  make  nominations  for  the 
Kansas  Futurity  Show  to  be  held  at  To- 
peka  this  fall.  The  prizes  will  amount 
to  $750.  Unless  twenty  herds  are  nomi- 
nated the  show  will  not  be  held.  The 
Duroc  Jersey  breeders  have  until  March 
15  to  nominate.  In  each  case  the  nomi- 
nation fee  is  $5.  W.  M.  McFadden, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  receives  fees 
and  nominations  for  the  Poland  Chinas 
and  J.  P.  Pfander,  Peoria,  111.,  for  the 
Duroc  Jerseys.  Only  five  Duroc  Jersey 
herds  were  nominated  up  to  a  week  ago. 


Ox  Warbles  Should  Be  Destroyed. 

Ox  warbles  are  the  whiteish  grubs  or 
maggots  which  develop  from  the  eggs 
deposited  by  certain  flies  known  as 
warble  flies  or  heel  flies,  and  which  in- 
jure the  hides,  reduce  milk  flow  and  re- 
tard the  growth  of  the  animals.  The 
maggots  are  commonly  found  just  be- 
low the  skin  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  in 
the  spring.  Their  presence  is  revealed 
by  local  swellings  about  the  size  of 
pigeons'  eggs,  each  with  a  small  central 
hole  or  perforation  through  which  the 
maggot  breathes.  From  this  hole  the 
maggot,  when  mature,  emerges  to  enter 
the  ground  and  change  to  the  adult  or 
fly  stage.  When  full  grown  the  grub  is 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

In  the  past  trouble  from  the  warbles 
has  largely  been  confined  to  cattle  in  the 
South,  but  recently  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology has  discovered  that  a  second 
species,  heretofore  not  found  in  this 
country,  but  known  to  be  even  a  more 
serious  pest,  in  Europe,  than  is  our  na- 
tive warble,  has  become  well  established 
in  certain  districts  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States.  While  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  so-called  European  ox 
warble  will  not  be  of  as  great  importance 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
as  the  species  already  established,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  unless 
checked  it  will  become  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  northern  half  of 
the  country.  This  European  species  is 
now  generally  distributed  throughout 
New  York  and  the  New  England  states, 
and  a  few  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  Western  Pennsylvania.  Western 
Maryland,  Southern  Michigan,  Eastern 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  Western  Wash- 
ington. 

The  loss  from  the  warble  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  holes  the  maggots 
cut  in  the  hides.  Extensive  investiga- 
tions in  Germany  and  Denmark  indicate 
that  the  losses  through  reduction  in  milk 
in  dairy  cattle,  the  retardation  of  growth 
in  young  stock,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  in 
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GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6%— price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


How  Many  Cows  Can  You  Milk  an  Hour  7 

Wouldn't  you  be  more  than  satisfied  if  you  or 
any  one  of  your  men  could  milk  from  18  to  25 
cows  and  hour — and  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
without  getting  tired?  Other  dairymen  with  herds 
similar  to  the  size  of  yours  are  doing  the  milking 
in  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  time  and 
expense  with  the 

HINMAN  MILKER 

"A  Success  For  Eight  Years" 

Here  are  a  few  questions  to  ask  yourself:  "If 
over  6,000  dairymen  can  make  more  money  with 
the  Hinman — why  can't  I  ?"  "Couldn't  I  milk 
more  cows  if  I  had  a  Hinman?"  "Would  I  have 
to  keep  a  hired  man  the  year  around '  if  it  were 
not  for  getting  the  cows  milked?"  "Couldn't  I 
do  more  work  on  the  farm  if  the  boy  could  do 
the  milking?" 

Hinman  Milkers  are  so  simple  that  anyone  who 
can  milk  cows  by  hand  can  operate  them  suc- 
cessfully, even  a  young  boy  or  a  woman,  if 
necessary. 

There  is  probably  a  Hinman  user  only  a  few 
miles  from  you.  Why  don't  you  call  on  him,  ask 
him  all  about  the  machine  and  take  hold  and 
operate  for  yourself?  See  that  it  meets  our  claims 
for  it — and  your  expectations.  Let  the  Milker 
speak  for  itself — and  then  consider  what  a  Hinman 
equipment  in  your  stable  will  mean  to  you. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

will  cost  you  only  a  lc  postal — and  it  may  be  the 
means  of  your  saving  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
53-63  Elizabeth  St.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Don't  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  GAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORB 

F  -W  TPAnFMiOKDFf.il 


INE 


TPAOE  MARK  AEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind.  For  Boils.  Bruises,  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  82  a  bottle 
It  druggists  or  delivered.    Will  tell  more  if  you  write. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F..211  Temple  St.,  Springfield. Maes. 


GERMAN   DISTEMPER  REMEDY 

For  Distemper.  Coughs.  Colds.  Epizootic,  etc..  In  Horses 
and  Stock. 

Fifty  cents  and  $1  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  or  direct. 
German  Distemper  Remedy  Co..  Jackson.  Michigan. 

TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 
up.    Circular  free. 
Renken,  Box  32.  Kramer,  Neb, 


GOPHERpf 
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all  classes  of  animals  are  twofold  greater 
than  the  damage  done  to  the  hides.  In 
some  of  these  tests  the  early  extraction 
of  the  grubs  from  the  backs  of  infested 
cattle  resulted  in  an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  milk  produc- 
tion. Animals  from  which  the  grubs  had 
been  extracted  showed  a  gain  of  more 
than  five  per  cent  in  weight  over  similar 
animals  in  which  the  pests  were  allowed 
to  develop  normally. 

Thus  far  the  veterinarians  and  ento- 
mologists of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  determined  no  better 
way  of  controlling  these  pests  than 
through  the  systematic  extraction  and 
destruction  of  the  grubs  from  the  backs 
of  infested  animals. 

When  the  larva?  are  nearly  ready  to 
leave  their  host  they  may  be  easily 
squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  swelling 
with  the  fingers,  but  if  not  so  far  de- 
veloped it  is  often  very  difficult  to  get 
them  out  by  squeezing.  In  such  cases  a 
slender  pair  of  forceps  may  be  used  for 
pulling  them  out.  If  the  swelling  and 
its  openings  are  still  very  small  the  best 
way  of  extracting  the  grub  is  to  make  an 
incision  with  a  knife,  after  which  the 
grub  can  be  squeezed  out  by  applying 
strong  pressure.  Kill  the  grub  when  re- 
moved. 

It  is  important  that  warbles  be  re- 
moved as  early  in  their  development  as 
possible.  This  relieves  the  infested  ani- 
mals from  the  irritation  and  prevents 
the  enlargement  of  the  exit  holes.  While 
this  practice  is  not  applicable  to  ranch 
conditions,  it  is  easily  put  into  effect  on 
small  farms  and  in  dairies.  In  the 
Northern  states  the  extraction  should 
be  begun  in  February  or  March.  The 
cattle  should  be  gone  over  two  or  three 
times  at  monthly  intervals.  If  no  grubs 
are  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground  and 
reach  maturity  the  number  appearing  in 
cattle  in  subsequent  years  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced,  and  if  extraction  is  fol- 
lowed up  for  several  years  almost  com- 
plete eradication  will  result.  Of  course, 
it  is  important  where  possible  to  get 
concerted  action  among  the  stockmen  in 
the  destruction  of  these  pests. 

Cane  For  Silage. 

Last  spring  several  fellows  got  into 
print  with  the  story  that  Seeded  Ribbon 
cane  was  the  best  for  silage  on  account 
of  its  immence  tonnage  and  great  sweet- 
ness. Just  like  a  whole  lot  of  other  fel- 
lows, we  tried  it,  but  fortunately  upon  a 
small  scale. 

The  seed  bed  was  an  old  Bermuda  pas- 
ture. This  used  to  be  the  poorest  land 
upon  our  place,  but  now  the  best  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  in  Bermuda 
pasture  for  several  years.  Upon  this 
Bermuda  sod  we  planted  Seeded  Ribbon 
and  Sumac  cane.  Also  some  feterita  and 
Darso,  the  new  grain  sorghum.  The  cul- 
tivation was  the  same,  but  the  yield  was 
very  different.     The  Sumac  cane  was 
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good  and  made  a  yield  of  twelve  tons 
per  acre.  We  did  not  weigh  the  Ribbon 
cane.  It  grew  and  kept  growing  until  in 
October  it  looked  like  a  pine  forest.  It 
was  so  large  that  it  was  difficult  to 
handle.  It  was  so  full  of  juice  that  there 
was  no  need  of  water. 

The  silo  was  filled  about  three-fourths 
full  of  the  Sumac  cane  and  then  just  be- 
fore frost  was  filled  with  the  ribbon 
cane. 

We  were  certainly  discouraged  when 
we  opened  the  silo.  A  ton  is  a  reason- 
able amount  of  spoiled  silage  to  remove 
from  the  top,  but  it  was  double  that 
with  the  ribbon  cane  silage.  When  we 
came  to  what  appeared  to  be  good  silage 
we  sprinkled  some  cottonseed  meal  upon 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  feed  bunks.  The 
cattle  followed  us  from  bunk  to  bunk 
and  then  to  the  barn.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  cleaned  the  bunks  and  tried  it 
again  with  the  same  results.  We  tasted 
it  and  found  we  had  some  low  grade 
vinegar.  Besides  this  we  found  about 
two  feet  around  the  outer  edge  spoiled. 

We  kept  taking  it  out  with  about  the 
same  results  for  several  days,  until  we 
came  to  good  silage  that  was  eaten 
greedily  by  the  cattle.  We  had  come  to 
the  sumac  cane  silage. 


It  is  our  experience  that  kafir  makes 
a  better  silage  than  cane.  The  cane  is 
a  heavier  yielder,  but  it  is  apt  to  sour. 
Besides  it  is  not  as  heavy  a  yielder  of 
seed  as  the  kafir.  If  ribbon  cane  would 
only  turn  to  molasses  in  the  silo  we 
would  have  a  high  grade  of  molasses 
feed,  but  it  turns  to  vinegar,  which 
neither  catches  flies  nor  makes  fat  cat- 
tle. In  days  gone  by  corn  was  consid- 
ered the  only  suitable  silage  crop,  but 
later  we  have  found  kafir  good,  and  the 
sumac  cane  is  good  but  the  ribbon  cane 
did  not  prove  satisfactory. 

We  are  learning  things  all  the  time. 
We  will  know  what  to  grow  after  awhile. 
We  are  all  satisfied  that  alfalfa  is  the 
best  hay  crop  upon  land  suitable  for  its 
growth,  and  that  Bermuda  is  the  best 
pasture  grass  upon  lands  in  our  section 
not  suitable  for  alfalfa.  We  know  that 
corn  is  good  where  it  can  be  grown,  but 
kafir  will  produce  where  corn  will  not. 

We  are  now  experimenting  with  a  new 
grain  sorghum  known  as  Darso,  which 
gives  great  promise.  Its  job  is  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  upon  a  short,  stout 
stalk.  The  forage  is  of  a  fine  quality, 
though  it  is  a  dwarf. — Bermuda  Mitch- 
ell, Oklahoma. 


Disposal  of  Dead  Animals. 

Often  when  animals  die  on  the  farm  no 
disposal  is  made  of  their  carcasses  other 


than  to  drag  them  into  a  field  or  a 
nearby  woods,  where  they  are  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  decompose  or  to 
be  eaten  by  buzzards,  crows,  dogs  and 
other  scavengers,  or  animals  which  feed 
on  carrion. 

This  practice  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned,  because  it  contributes  seri- 
ously to  the  dissemination  of  disease 
germs  and  the  perpetuation  of  infectious 
diseases.  ' 

The  carcasses  of  animals  which  have 
succumbed  to  infectious  diseases  like 
anthrax,  hog  cholera,  blackleg,  tubercu- 
losis, etc.,  are  charged  with  myriads  of 
virulent  disease  germs,  and  just  as  long 
as  they  remain  where  scavengers  can 
reach  them  and  portions  of  them  can  be 
carried  away  promiscuously,  they  are  a 
dangerous  menace  over  a  large  territory 
to  all  animals  which  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  disease  germs.  Even  carcasses 
of  animals  which  have  died  from  other 
causes  than  infectious  diseases,  unless 
they  are  disposed  of  in  a  proper  way,  are 
a  source  of  danger.  Left  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  their  odor  soon  invites 
scavengers  to  congregate  and  to  bring 
with  them  the  infectious  material  with 
which  they  may  have  become  contami- 
nated by  eating  carrion  elsewhere. 

Dead  animals  on  the  farm  should  be 
buried  deep  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
being  dug  up  again,  or  they  should  be 
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burned.  To  burn  large  carcasses  like 
those  of  dead  horses  and  cattle  is  dif- 
ficult and  laborious  and  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  fuel.  In  most  instances  it  is 
more  economical  to  bury  them.  All  ani- 
mals which  have  died  of  infectious  dis- 
eases and  are  buried  should  be  covered 
with  a  heavy  layer  of  lime  before  the 
graves  are  closed. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dig  graves 
than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  but  it 
is  just  in  cold  weather  that  disease 
germs  remain  alive  and  virulent  loi'gest 
in  dead  organic  matter  and  that  scaven- 
gers travel  the  longest  distances,  have 
the  best  appetites,  and  are  most  likely 
to  carry  disease  germs  on  and  in  their 
bodies.  The  extra  trouble  of  digging 
graves  in  the  winter  is  easily  offset  by 
the  greater  danger  it  counteracts.  Low 
temperature  prevents  the  multiplication 
of  disease  germs,  but  many  kinds  of  dis- 
ease germs  are  not  killed  or  deprived  of 
their  pernicious  possibilities  by  exposure 
to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  lowest 
reached  during  an  icy,  arctic  winter. 

Everywhere  farmers  not  only  should 
attend  to  the  proper  and  safe  disposal 
of  the  bodies  of  their  own  animals  which 
unfortunately  die,  but  they  should  insist 
on  the  proper  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
all  animals  which  die  anywhere  in  the 
regions  in  which  their  farms  are  located. 


This  Home  Orchard  Collection 


CONSISTING  OF 


3  GENUINE  DELICIOUS 

This  apple  has,  ever  since 
its  introduction,  secured  and 
maintained  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  any  apple.  A 
beautiful  deep  red ,  shading 
to  golden  yellow  at  the  blos- 
som end.  Of  wonderful  flavor 
and  aroma. 


3  STAYMAN  WINESAP 

Deep,  rich  red  in  color,  it 
is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  old  Winesap,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  in  all 
markets. 


3  JONATHAN 

The  Jonathan  is  liked  by 
everyone.  Its  deep  wine  color 
apparently  reflects  its  rich 
winey  flavor.  Invariably  in 
good  demand  at  high  prices. 


3  WEALTHY 

One  of  the  first  really  good 
apples  of  the  season,  and  a 
general  favorite,  especially  for 
eating  out  of  hand. 


12  Grafted  Apple  Trees 

<"liv*»n  with  Kan«a«  FaVmpr    This  collection  of  Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees  which 

Viiven  wim  ivansas  rarmer  we  want  t0  send  you  consiRts  of  tb£?e  trees  each>  of 

four  varieties  of  proven  merit.     They  are  hardy,   will   thrive  anywhere,   and  provide  a  nice 
succession  of  quality  fruit. 

INCLUDING  THREE  GENUINE  DELICIOUS,  THREE  STAYMAN 
WINESAP,  THREE  JONATHAN  AND  THREE  WEALTHY 

TKi*««*»  J..-,  are  genuine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy. 
1  ucsc  1Iees  We  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a 
supply  of  these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  you  a  set  of  twelve.  Whether  your 
place  is  large  or  small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty  and  value. 

Uar]v  Matiirinfr  Vanotioe  such  as  these  four  grand  varieties,  mean  that  you 
t-a.i  ly    iviaiui  mg     Vdiieiieft   will   have   fruit   from   thjs   orchard    in   just   a  few 

years.  In  three  years  you  should  have  some  apples  from  these  trees;  in  five  years  you 
should  have  an  abundance.  No  better  varieties  could  be  found  for  a  Model  Home  Apple 
Orchard  than  the  four  in  this  collection. 

rnmnlofs  In cf T'li^tinri «  are  sent  with  each  set  of  twelve  trees,  practical,  simple 
VrUiilfJieie  man  ULiiuna  directions  that  explain  just  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of 
these  twelve  trees.  By  following  these  instructions  you  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  an 
orchard  that  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you. 

flui*  C}(fe±v  's  ma<^e  possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of  propa 
Vylir  Verier  gating  the  apple  tree.    Instead  of  the  slow,  laborious 
method  of  "budding"  a  "seedling"  apple  tree  to  obtain  the  variety  desired, 
a  much  quicker  method  is  now  employed.    Healthy,  vigorous  branches  arc- 
clipped  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.    To  each  of  these 
branches  a  strong  root  from  a  tree  of  the  same  type  is  carefully  grafted, 
and  the  little  tree,  thus  complete,  is  ready  to  be  set  out.    The  twelve  little 
trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced  in  this  manner.    They  take  root  at  once, 
make  thrifty  growth,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy-bearing  orchard  trees  as 
soon  or  sooner  than  a  large  tree  set  out  at  the  same  time.    These  little  trees 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.    You  could  not 
secure  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  come  into  bearing  quicker, 
if  you  were  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  them.    Thousands  of  trees  are  sold 
every  year  and  sent  packed  in  damp  moss  at  the  proper  time  for  planting 

How  to  Get  These  Trees 

If  you  will  send  only  $1.00,  and  15  cents  extra  for  handling 
— $1.15  in  all — we  will  enter  or  renew  your  subscription  to 
KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  TWELVE  (12) 
Apple  Trees  postpaid  to  you;  or,  if  you  will  send  $2.15,  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  two  years  and  send  KANSAS  FARMER 
one  year  to  some  new  subscriber  you  may  name,  and  send  you 
the  trees.  As  the  demand  for  these  trees  is  enormous,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  at  once.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
refund  money  after  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

KANSAS  FARMER 

625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


These  twelve  grafted  apple  trees  are 
packed  in  sphagnum  moss,  are  well 
wrapped  in  heavy  oiled  paper,  and  se- 
curely tied.  They  will  stand  the  longest 
trip  by  parcel  post,  and  arrive  In  perfect 
condition  for  planting. 


The  Winfield  Raspberry 


being   planted  by  the 

MIMiS     ■■■::!     .  !  ■  i.i  I  i        1 1  «. 

cau.se  it  lives  and  thrives  and 
jfays     :  every  western 

condition  and  is  all  soils  ■-• 
does  not  winter-kill,  and 


'  droi 


I  IB  I 


routb — ori^i 
nal   patch  has  produced 
nine  crops  without  a  fall- 
are.  You  can  do  as  well--- 
easily.    Send  today  for 
full  particulars.  Folder, 
Prices  and   Bit  Fruit 
Book  telling  all  about  this 
wonderful  berry--- how  to 
raise  it-— how  it's  larger, 
Jiner, hotter  fruit.  Nets  you 
$1  tojl.50  more  per  crate.    No  charge,  just  send  your  name. 

The  Winfield  Nurseries  44KrCouriBt.   Winfield  Kan. 


BERRT  ON  QUA1ER,  fcCTJAL  SIZE 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents*  and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100:  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  f  A«»„|jw, 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.   Send  for  our  rioo  valdlOg 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

■OX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

Agenfs-Make  $15  A  Day  Wiih  This  New 
Marvelous  Invention 
mm 


Self-contained  marvel.  No  powerbills 
-no levers-no  torn  clothes.  Washes 
tubfulin  six  minutes.  Only  Si-worth  Sill 
—  t  hat '  s  wh  v  onr  age  nts  hoi  d  record  f  or  1  arg' 
est  percentage  of  sales.  Profits  nearly  200  percent-1 
and  made  easllv.  Sample  onlvSl.   Get  free  particu- 
lars AIR  CELL  WASHER  CO.. 
3047  Detroit  Ave..  Toledo.  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Everbearing  at  $1.50  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Asparagus  at  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Large 
stock.     Try  us. 

THE  ALLEGAN  PLANT  CO.,  Allegan,  Mich. 

New  ♦Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  .Ou  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agents  wanted.  Address- 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co. ,  Dept  1 1 36  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


 OTTAWA 


CATALOG 

OrrAWA.KANS.  FREE 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell. '  No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


TWO  BIG  LAND  BARGAINS 

160-Acre  Well  Improved  Farm — 80  acres 
cultivated,  balance  pasture  and  meadow;  IVt 
miles  good  high  school  town;  good  soil;  big 
snap.  Worth  $75.  Priced  at  $45  per  acre 
for  quick  sale. 

210-Acre  Alfalfa  Creek  Bottom  Farm — GO 
acres  now  in  alfalfa.  Some  fine  walnut  tim- 
ber. 160  acres  as  good  soil  as  there  is  in 
Kansas.  Price  only  $60  per  acre.  Come  at 
once  and  see  these  farms. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price,  160  acres,  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
close  inspection  by  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent, 
t'.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Utica,  Ness  Co.,  Kan. 

OKANOGAN   VALLEY   irrigated   land  for 
Bale.     Write  for  prices.  Owner, 
C  .    M.    BOTTOM  LEY.    OROVILLE,  WASH. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3%' 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
In  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for   $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 

JAs!  H.  LITTLE.  LA  CROSSE.  KANSAS 

Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land,  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  $15  to  $35  an  acre  including  water 
right.  Wheat  land  Western  Kansas,  Eastern 
Colorado,  $5  and  up.  Call  or  write.  Morris 
Land  Company  (Owners),  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

1G0  Acres- in  Eastern  Colorado,  good  five- 
room  house,  barn,  soft  water.    Price,  $3,500. 

160  Acres,  24  broken,  5  acres  in  alfalfa, 
J2.000.    For  particulars  write 

BOX  25.  IIOVERO,  COLORADO. 

480  ACRES  Fruit  and  Pasture  Land,  this 
county,  $2.35  per  acre.  Government  title. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO..  McAlester,  Okla. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

On  the  famous  Twin  Falls  tract.  Write  for 
prices.      A.    V.    MOUNCE,    BUHL,  IDAHO. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


iviarcn  n,  laid 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfifu!  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Just  to  let  thy  Father  do 

What  He  will; 
Just  to  know  that  He  is  true, 

And  be  still. 
Just  to  follow  hour  by  hour 

As  He  leadeth; 
Just  to  trust  Him,  this  is  all! 

Then  the  day  will  surely  be 
Peaceful,  whatsoe'er  befall, 

Bright     and  blessed,  calm  and 
free.  — Havergal. 


If  your  cake  sticks  to  the  pan  and 
threatens  to  break  to  pieces  when  you 
take  it  out,  turn  the  pan  upside  -down 
and  lay  on  the  bottom  of  it  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  water.  After  about  five 
minutes  the  cake  can  be  removed  without 
its  crumbling  to  pieces. 

On  ironing  days  fold  an  old  quilt  four 
double  and  stand  on  it.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  much  less  tired  you  will 
be  when  your  work  is  finished. 


place  the  mattress  out  in  the  sun  and 
leave  it  there  for  several  hours.  When 
the  paste  is  removed  the  stains  should 
have  disappeared. 

When  scaling  fish,  hold  them  under 
water  and  the  scales  cannot  fly  in  all 
directions,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
much  more  easily  and  quickly. 

Vary  the  school  lunches  by  substitut- 
ing whole  wheat  or  raisin  bread  for  the 
wheat  bread.  Either  is  palatable  and 
very  wholesome.  Peanut  butter  to  which 
has  been  added  a  little  salad  dressing, 
will  also  afford  a  pleasant  change  as  a 
spread. 


To  cook  potatoes,  rice  or  beans  in 
artesian  or  hard  well  water  without 
turning  yellow,  put  a  few  drops  of  good 
vinegar  in  the  water  when  you  start 
them  to  cooking. 

If  your  mattress  has  become  stained, 
make  a  paste  of  any  kind  of  good  starch 
and  cold  water,  and  spread  it  thickly 
over  the  spots,  covering  them  well,  then 


Simple  House  Dresses. 

If  you  have  never  worn  house  dresses 
buttoned  the  full  length  of  the  front,  try 
this  style  the  next  time  you  need  a  new 
work  dress.  It  requires  the  working  of 
a  few  more  buttonholes,  but  this  work 
you  do  while  sitting,  and  it  generally 
lessens  the  time  spent  over  the  ironing 
board  and  whicli  is  much  more  tiring. 

Making  the  house  dresses  simply, 
means  that  the  work  of  laundering  will 
be  much  easier.  Nothing  is  so  appro- 
priate for  the  working  hours  as  a  neat, 
one-piece,    washable    dress,    and  there 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  ordere 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker." for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer.  Topeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7574 — Girls'  Drees:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  Plain  and  plaid  materials 
are  combined  in  making  this  pretty  dress.  The  dress  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front  and  the  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  There  is  a  pretty  round  collar  at  the 
neck  and  cuffs  finish  the  long  sleeves.  No.  7.58:2 — Bays'  Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years.  Percale,  flannel,  madras  and  similar  materials  are  used  for 
these  blouses.  This  blouse  has  a  center  front  closing  and  plain  sleeves  with  small 
cuff  ending.  The  collar  is  removable.  No.  7555 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  This  dress  consists  of  a  separate  blouse  and  skirt.  The  skirt 
is  of  plaid  material  and  the  blouse  is  of  plain  material.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
gores.  No.  7559— Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Serge, 
gabardine  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the  trimming  and 
shield  of  contrasting  material.  The  pattern  provides  for  a  shield.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  two  gores  and  is  joined  to  a  yoke.  No.  7118 — Ladies'  Y"oke  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  In  this  handsome  walking  skirt,  the  front  gore 
forms  a  panel  extending  from  the  belt  to  the  hem.  At  sides  and  back  there  is  a 
deep  yoke  and  below  this  the  skirt  is  plain,  with  reversed  plaits  at  the  sides  and  in 
the  center  of  the  back.  This  gives  a  measurement  of  2%  yards  to  the  lower  edge 
in  the  medium  size.  No.  7572 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14  to  20  years.  Plaid 
and  plain  materials  are  combined  in  making  this  stylish  looking  dress.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  front  and  may  be  made  with  either  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  two  gores. 


GIGANTIC  TOMATO 

SEEDS  FREE 

Hero  is  the  king  of  all  Tomatoes, 

largest  and  most  productive,  fruitoften 
weighing  2  to  3  lbs.,  each,  and  100  to 
150  1  bs.  have  been  grown  on  one  plant. 
Handsome  red  color,  very  smooth,  few 
seeds,  solid  all  through,  ripens  early. 
A  few  plants  will  produce  more  Toma- 
—  than  a  family  can  use. 

Our  Special  Offer 

We  want  every  per- 
son who  uses  seeds  to 
see  our  1916  Seed  Hook 
and  try  this  Giant 
Climbing*  Tomato. 
We  will  send  a  sample 
packet  in  a  10c  cou- 
pon envelopefortrial, 
with  Seed  Book  Free. 
This  Book  describes 
„    ..        .  _.  _        the    best  Vegetables, 

iruits  and  Flowers.  Send  your  address  today. 
.MILLS  SEED  HOUSE.  Dept.  25,  Rose  Hill,  Hew  YorH 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  byus  last  year 
has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess everywhere  and  a 
most  wonderful  floral 
novelty.  It  isaCelosiaof 
new  form  and  easy  growth 
Plants  throw  out  scores 
of  branches  bearing  balls 
of  crimson  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many 
laterals  with  smaller 
heads,  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  form  in 
Jane  but  none  fade  be- 
fore frost,  continuing  to 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderful  crimson-scar- 
let color,  very  showy  and 
succeeds  anywhere. 
Seed  per  pkt.  10c,  3  for  25c,  together  with  new 
TRAILING  PETUNIA  AND  ANNUAL  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free. 

Our  Big  Catalog  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free.  Write  for  it. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

FLOWER 


SAVE  YOUR,  ENVELOP 

Each  One  Is  Worth  25c 

Send  10  cents  for  our  new  GET  ACQUAINTED 
SEED  ASSORTMENT— actual  value  Sue—con- 
taining one  package  each  of  Sweet  Mignonette, 
(riant  Comet  Aeter.  Larkspur,  Zinnia,  Single  Pop- 
pies and  _Marigolda--all  sent  to  you  postpaid  in  special 

Acorn"  Brand  Exchange  Coupon  envelope,  which 
when  emptied  and  returned  to  ua  will  be  accepted  as 
25c  payment  on  any  $1.00  or  larger  purchase  you  may 
make  later  from  our  new  1916  Seed  Book,  sent  you 
Free  with  this  flower  assortment  or  on  request 

ROSS  BROS.  SEEO  HOUSE  317  E.  Doogla$,Wlchlta,Kan, 


090  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  o£  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


40 

Per 
Bu. 


WHITE  SWEET  $  p 

CLOVER  5 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  a!I 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  out 
Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  annulled  and 
scarified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  yoa  money 
on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
A.  A*  BERRY  SEED  CO.,   BOX967     CLARINDA.  IOWA 

EVERGREENS 

■»38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill 's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where. From  $1  to  $10  per  hundred. 
Hill's  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Writetoday.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.1855. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2210  Evergreen  Specialists 


SUDAN  GRASS 

$1 


7  The  every  year  money-maker  for  every  farmer. 
.  Thrives  anywhere  in  the  corn  belt,  makes  6  to  10 
<j  tons  good,  sure,  luscious  feed  per  acre;  relished 
•  by  all  stock.  Thousands  who  bought  and  tried 
,  it  last  year  now  order  2  to  10  tiroes  as  much, 
L  Big  seed  book  free.    Also  other  seef»s  of  all 
i  kinds.    GALLOWAY   BROS.   &  CO.  £>- 
Dept.  217  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.     Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHN   D.   ZILLER,  HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 

OKA  Assorted  June  Bearing.  50  Everbearing  Straw  - 
OtlU  berry  Plants,  delivered  for  $1.50.  Best  varie- 
ties, none  better.    THOMAS.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

A  New  Crochet  Hook 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels.  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price  .   postpaid.  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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FREE 

GOVERNMENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 


Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  .seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am.  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraise- 
ment of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw 
lands.  A  copy  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  which  accom- 
panies me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock   Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead 
right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or 
320  acres.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
Kansas  were  secured  in  this  way  a 
few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen 
million  acres  are  still  vacant  in  the 
state  of  Colorado,  Why  not  use  your 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and 
secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free 
in  Colorado? 

THIS  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE 
LANDS. 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead 
Lands    of    Colorado   Described,"  has 

just  been  published,  and  KANSAS 
FARMER  has  made  arrangements  to 
distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  con- 
nection with  yearly  subscriptions  to 
KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in 
different  localities.  Considerable  of 
it  is  especially  good,  other  portions 
only  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  poor, 
broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  most 
important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in 
the  right  district  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  With  this  end  in 
view,  this  book  has  been  published, 
classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry 
and  giving  accurate  detailed  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  the  land  in  every 
township  containing  vacant  land  in 
Colorado,  describing  the  surface,  soil, 
timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which 
many  have  been  glad  to  pay  $2.  How- 
ever, for  a  limited  time  we  will  send 
a  copv  of  this  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular 
subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra 
for  mailing — $1.10  in  all.  The  book 
is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the 
higher-priced  book,  only  this  is  in  a 
strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth. 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 


Pacific  Rural  Press 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer   

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer  . . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist 

Racine,  Wis. 


Guaranteed 

Rate  per 

Circulation 

Agate  Lino 

22,000 

.16 

61,253 

.30 

80,000 

.40 

3.00 

..  140,855 

.60 

63,454 

.30 

.40 

100,000 

.50 

.60 

..  174.121 

,M 

d- 

57.101 

.25 

253. 3«! 


$1.l2'/2 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer   

Chicago,  111. 
Breeders'  Gazette  , 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  I 

las.  Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer   

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  ... 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


1,863,465  $8.43'/a 
These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Euilding. 
CHICAGO.  rLI,. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep.,  41  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


should  be  plenty  of  them  to  permit  fre- 
quent changes. 

The  neat,  attractive  appearance  of 
Mother  has  a  wonderful  influence  in 
brightening  the  family  horizon  and  keep- 
ing things  going  in  an  interesting  way. 

Water-Drinking. 

Do  not  neglect  the  drinking  of  much 
pure  water  throughout  the  day.  This 
habit  has  a  very  toning  effect  upon  the 
disposition,  the  complexion,  the  appetite, 
and  the  ambition.  Water  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  the  bowels,  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  the  digestive  sys- 
tem. Water  taken  at  meals  will  not  be 
harmful  if  it  is  not  used  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  down  the  food. 

Make  sure  your  water  supply  is  pure, 
then  drink  freely  of  it. 

Caring  for  the  Human  Machine. 

If  you  had  an  automobile  that  was 
your  only  means  of  getting  about,  and 
that  you  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances replace  with  a  new  car  in  case 
you  should  disable  it,  you  would  take  the 
greatest  possible  care  of  it.  Each  of  us 
finds  himself  exactly  in  that  situation  in 
regard  to  the  machine  we  call  the  human 
body;  yet  we  neglect  the  body  more  or 
less,  and  sometimes  abuse  it  outrage- 
ously. We  expect  it  to  endure  neglect, 
to  withstand  abuse,  and  after  years  of 
hard  usage  to  be  in  serviceable  condition. 
— Rupert  Blue  in  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Talked  to  the  Wrong  Man. 

The  other  day  an  important  looking 
gentleman  took  a  seat  beside  a  quiet  man 
in  an  Arkansas  railway  carriage,  and  be- 
gan a  conversation. 

"I'm  going  up  to  Little  Rock,"  he  said, 
"to  get  a  pardon  for  a  convicted  thief. 
I'm  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
governor,  but  he  can't  afford  to  refuse 
me." 

"Is  the  fellow  guilty?"  asked  the  man. 

"Of  course  he  is;  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  His  friends  have  agreed  to 
give  me  $500  if  I  get  him  out,  and  the 
thermometer  is  very  low  when  I  can't 
put  up  a  good  talk.  Where  are  you 
traveling?" 

"Going  to  Little  Rock." 

"Do  you  live  there?" 

"Yes." 

"Perhaps  you  might  be  of  some  service 
to  me.    What  business  are  you  in?" 
"I  am  the  governor." 


Attention,  Boys  and  Girls. 

Have  you  been  reading  the  boys'  and 
girls'  letters  we  have  been  printing  the 
past  few  weeks?  Do  you  belong  to  an 
agricultural  club  of  any  kind?  If  so, 
you  must  have  an  interesting  story  to 
tell  about  your  work  last  year. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  Write  us  about  your  work  and 
send  us  a  picture  of  yourself  and  your 
garden,  or  your  pig,  corn  field,  sewing 
work,  or  canned  products. 

Or,  if  your  school  is  doing  something 
different  than  the  work  done  in  other 
schools,  tell  us  about  this. 

We  are  always  interested  in  letters 
received  from  Kansas  Farmer  readers, 
and  we  hope  those  from  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  may  continue  to 
come.  Send  your  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Sacrificing  the  Baby. 

If  you  are  an  indulgent  grandmother, 
you  may  not  at  first  reading  take  this 
bit  of  advice  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
it  is  intended.  But  we  feel  sure  that 
when  you  have  quietly  thought  the  mat- 
ter over,  you  will  agree  there  is  logic  in 
the  statements. 

We  have  all  known  mothers  whose 
simple  but  effective  system  of  caring  for 


the  baby  was  entirely  shattered  when 
some  fond  relative  or  friend  came  for  a 
visit.  Rather  than  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  visitor,  she  was  permitted  to  pre- 
scribe and  care  for  the  baby  according  to 
her  own  ideas,  though  they  were  very 
different  from  those  of  the  mother  and 
not  nearly  so  good. 

The  injury  to  the  baby  was  done  un- 
consciously— so  far  as  both  the  mother 
and  visitor  were  concerned — but  never- 
theless done.  And  at  the  end  of  the  visit 
the  mother  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  again  practice  her  own  system. 

This  is  an  injustice  to  both  the  mother 
and  the  child,  and  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  well-meaning  visitor  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  baby's 
habits  and  regularity.  This  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  kindly  way  and  in 
most  cases  the  visitor  will  sooner  or  later 
realize  the  wisdom  of  the  mother's  course 
— she  will  understand  the  importance  of 
the  child's  future  as  compared  with  the 
gratification  of  her  desire  to  show  her 
love  by  many  little  needless  attentions 
without  which  the  child  will  thrive 
better. 

Every  child  has  an  individuality,  and 
the  mother  best  knows  that  individuality 
and  best  understands  how  to  develop  or 
change  it. 

Tin  mother  also  knows  the  number  of 
daily  tasks  she  has  to  do  and  how  much 
time  is  required  to  do  this  work,  and  of 
necessity  divides  her  time  between  the 
baby  and  other  duties.  This  is  another 
reason  why  her  system  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  visitor,  for  the  time  of  leav- 
ing is  sure  to  come,  and  if  the  baby  has 
been  indulged  to  the  extent  that  he  re- 
quires the  most  of  one  person's  time,  the 
mother  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced 
when  she  finds  herself  alone  again  with 
the  care  of  the  baby,  her  household 
duties,  and  the  gratification  of  Baby's 
every  whim,  to  be  given  attention. 


Cleaning  Aluminum  Tea-Kettle. 

The  lime  deposit  on  the  inside  of  an 
aluminum  tea-kettle  can  be  removed 
with  nitric  acid.  Do  not  allow  the  acid 
to  come  in  contact  wjth  the  hands  as  it 
is  very  corrosive.  A  good  way  to  avoid 
this,  is  to  make  a  swab  on  the  end  of  a 
stock  long  enough  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  kettle,  and  with  which  the  acid  can 
be  applied. 

When  cleaned,  the  kettle  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water. 


Advice  for  the  Minister. 

In  preaching,  the  minister  had  been 
rather  long-winded,  when  the  young 
bride  remembered  that  she  had  left  the 
dinner  in  the  gas  range  without  regu- 
lating the  flame.  She  hastily  wrote  a 
note  and  slipped  it  to  her  husband,  who 
was  an  usher.  He,  thinking  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  minister,  calmly  walked 
up  and  laid  it  on  the  pulpit. 

The  minister  paused  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  and  took  the  note  with  a 
smile  which  changed  into  a  terrific 
frown  as  he  read: 

"Please  hurry  home  and  shut  off  the 
gas." 


Quarterly  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


"I  Know  They'll 
Be  So  Good 
I  Just  Can't  Wait" 

"If  you've  ever  tasted  the  big,  tender, 
tasty,  light  biscuits,  doughhuts,  cakes 
and  other  things  made  with  Calumet 
you  can't  blame  me  for  being  tempted. 

"Mother  sticks  to  Calumet  because,  like 
millions  of  housewives,  she  knows  it  means 
sure,  uniform  results — better  bakings  every 
bake  day — purity  in 
the  can  and  purity  in 
the  baking.  Calu- 
met is  economical  to 
buy  and  to  use.  Try 
it  now  on  the  money 
back  guarantee." 

Received  Highest  Award*. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING. 

A  Pair  of  mated  EVERBEARING  STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS  FREE  if  you  will  report 
as  to  your  success  with  them.   Will  bear 
loads  of  biff,  red  berries  from  June  to  No- 
vember.   We  have  counted   480  berries, 
blossoms  and  buds  on  a  single  plant.  A 
postal  will  bring  the  plants,  also  enough 
seed  of  the  new  CEREAL  FETE  RITA  to 
plant  a  rod  square  of  ground.  Alsoapkt.  of 
perennialORIENTALPOPPYBeed.  Send  10c 
for  mailing  expense  or  not,  as  you  please* 
Write  today  and  get  acquainted  with 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box  76G  ,  OSAGE,  IOWA 
NOTE  :  We  will  send  one  dozen  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants,  enough  for  one  bed,  for  60  cents,  postpaid, 

PURE  SEED  CORN 

Our  Boone  County  White,  awarded  gold 
medal  at  Frisco  Pan-Amer.  World's  Fair, 
1915,  is  the  strongest  type  of  pure  white 
corn  in  existence.  The  germination  and  root 
strength  unsurpassed,  brought  to  this  point 
by  years  of  careful  propagation.  Field  picked, 
thoroughly  dried,  butted,  tipped  and  hand 
shelled.  Price  per  bushel,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station;  sacks  free. 

MRS.  MABEL  MILLER    -     OSCEOLA,  MO. 

EET  CLOVER  SEED 

Pure    white-blooming    variety.  Unhulled, 
18c;    hulled   and   scarified,    20c   per  pound. 
Plump,  well  matured  and  recleaned. 
E.  G.  FINNCP      -      GARDEN  CITY,  KAN". 

RELIABLE  TDCCC 
WINJFOELD    I  ntCO 

PURE-BRED — TRI  E  TO  NAME 
Direct  from  Grower  ;it  Wholesale  Prices. 
New  Fruit  Book  with  Colored  Plates  free. 

COOPER  &  ROGERS 

Box  "A"  Winfield,  Kansas. 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.   Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry.  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Crape.  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Crrn  f  AQU  I  grow  all  I  sell.  Not 

3ttu  ^  U  K  M  ,argcsti  but  best  and 

most  modern  Seed  Corn  breeding  plant  in 
world.  Field  selected  before'  frost,  dried 
Nature's  way,  In  heated  house,  on  wire  racks 
where  no  two  ears  are  allowed  to  touch. 

Bred  from  state  and  national  show  winners 
for  high  production,  our  yielding  average 
corn,  at  least  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  high 
grade  product  to  farmers  who  want  the  best. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples.  98  per 
cent  test  guaranteed. 

WTCKFIELD  FARM,  Box  10.  Cajitril,  Town. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED-CORN 

Ask  for  quotations. 
Geo.  T.  Fielding;  &  Sons,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  11,  1916 


Yale  Chain  Hoists 

The  easy  way  to  handle  loads 

With  this  powerful  hoist  a  half  grown 
boy  can  lift  heavy  loads  easily  and  safely. 
The  load  holds  in  any  position  and 
lowers  smoothly  when  hand  chain  pull 
is  reversed.  Unaffected  by  weather,  it 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 
Just  the  thing  for  slinging  beeves  dur- 
ing  slaughtering;  lifting  sick  or  injured 
stock;  changing  wagon  bodies;  hand- 
ling cylinders  and  pipe  in  wells.  A 
hundred  other  uses.  Put  your  hoisting 
problems  up  to  us.  Ask  for  a  calalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street      •        -      New  York 


SAVES  THE 
LITTLE  ONES 


Here  it  is — the  one  sure,  safe,  scientific 
■  chick  feed.  The  feed  that  brings  'em 
through  the  first  two  weeks — the  critical 
period.  Don't  permit  roup,  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  to  kill  off  your  chicks  when 
for  a  few  cents  you  can  keep  them  well. 

You  will  lose  hardly  more  than  5  or  10 
chicks  out  of  every  hundred  —  if  —  right 
from  the  start  —  you  will  feed 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

For  "new"  chicks.  A  natural  food,  pre- 
pared by  poultry  raisers  who  know  how  to 
mix  the  right  ration  of  cereals,  beef,  bone 
and  grit. 

A  pound  feeds  50  chicks  one 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
THE  OTTO  WEISS 
COMPANY 

Wichita. 
Kan. 


Mta.C.F.  Merrick,Lockney.Tex.# 
with  her  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wiiiB  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Bis 
Hatching  Contest.  She  placed  148 
eggB  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  get  these  famous 
winners,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood* 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


I A  ft  E^g  Incubator  \  BOTH  C4A 
mil  Chick  Brooder  /  FOR  *  lU 

If  ordered  together.  30day8  e 
trial,  10-year  Guarantee.  p£r  -^,  1 

Order  direct  from  this  advertise-     "3 1  fl 
ment— money  back  if  not  satis- nf 
factory.    Incnbator  is  covered 5 
with  galvanized  iron.triple  walls, KOCKlOS 
copper  tank,  nursery  egg  test- 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  run. 
The   Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  fluffs 

.    ncubator  Co*   i  SIKw 

Box!- Si  »  Racine,  Wis. 


BIG  HATCHES! 

On  One  Gallon  of  Oil- 
One  ^Filling  of  Tank 

EAYO  Incubators  producehigher 
average  hatches  because  center 
heat  insures  even  temperature. 
Hinged  glass  top  puts  eggB.  ther- 
mometer and  all  In  plain  sight, 
saving  labor.  Oil  tank  needs  but 
one  filling  for  entire  hatch.  Flame 
regulator  saves  3  to  6  gals,  oil 
every  hatch.  Hatching  chart  and 
money  making  book  on  request. 
Write  for  them  and  new  catalog. 

Kayo  Incubator  C«M  U.D.  Sta   5354,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  4633  Farmer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it. 

This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  'diarrhoea 
and  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of 
every  hatch* 'All  poultry  raisers  Bhnuid  certainly  write  Mr.  Reefer 
tor  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY  8S5  WS: 

A.|iann   Get    winter    eggs.  Keep 

BHD  SQUABS  s&gr  n^kjsis 

How.  Shows  fowls  In  natural  colors  how  to  feed 
for  .ffC0.ael.et  beet  layers, plans  for  bouses. FREE. 

Cf eteBDtPouHry Fsrms.Box 55  ;D.sMo!ms,Ibwj 


Care  of  Growing  Chicks 


A LARGE  number  of  farmers  make 
the  serious  mistake  of  rearing 
their  chickens  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground.  Would  you  think 
of  raising  corn  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground?  Would  they  for  a  minute 
think  of  leaving  the  cabbage  plants  in 
the  hot  bed  and  expect  a  good  crop  of 
solid  headed  cabbage  heads?  Would  they 
think  of  rearing  their  colts,  calves,  or 
lambs  in  the  barnyard  ?  The  fact  is  they 
would  not  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing, 
but  when  it  comes  to  raising  chickens, 
they  do  the  very  thing;  they  keep  them 
in  the  small  coops,  large  enough  for  them 
when  a  few  days  old,  but  entirely  too 
small  for  them  after  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  age. 

We  earnestly  urge  all  farmers  to  give 
their  growing  chickens  a  fair  chance  with 
the  rest  of  their  live  stock.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  rearing  them  under 
similar  conditions.  Raise  them  on  fresh 
ground  each  year.  By  this  we  mean  that 
if  you  have  been  rearing  them  in  the 
back  yard,  we  would  rear  them  on  other 
ground  this  year. 

As  soon  as  they  are  weaned  or  can  do 
without  heat,  move  them  into  larger 
movable  houses,  unless  the  house  in 
which  they  were  started  is  large  enough 
to  comfortably  accommodate  them  to 
maturity. 

Separate  the  sexes  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  distinguished,  placing  each  by  itself. 
Both  will  do  better.  The  pullets  es- 
pecially should  not  be  crowded  nor  those 
males  intended  for  breeding  purposes  the 
next  year. 

Keep  the  chicks  free  from  lice  and 
healthy. 

The  chicks  should  be  taught  to  use  the 
roosts  as  soon  as  possible,  the  sooner  the 
better.  They  always  grow  better  when 
roosting  than  when  crowding  into  the 
corners  of  the  house,  which  they  are  apt 
to  do.  We  have  also  noticed  that  chicks 
taught  to  roost  early  grow  a  much  better 
coat  of  feathers;  hence  can  stand  the 
damp  and  rough  winters  better.  Their 
roosting  on  the  floor  causes  many  dis- 
eases like  roup,  cold,  sore  head,  indiges- 
tion, and  rheumatism.  It  also  causes  leg 
weakness  and  crooked  breast  bones.  Get 
them  on  the  roost  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  like  to  give  them  a  chance  to  use  the 
roosts  about  a  week  before  they  are 
weaned  or  the  heat  is  removed. 

A  good  place  for  the  growing  chicks 
is  in  houses  colonized  out  in  a  large 
orchard  or  woodlot,  where  they  have 
plenty  of  range,  grass,  and  shade.  If  a 
brook  or  stream  should  wind  its  way 
through  the  orchard  or  woodlot,  the  loca- 
tion would  be  about  ideal.  Keep  the 
grass  cut  short. 

One  year  we  placed  our  movable  colony 
house  along  the  banks  of  a  brook  that 
never  went  dry.  Here  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  put  up  artificial  shade,  because 
natural  shade  was  not  available.  The 
way  we  did  it  was  to  make  a  frame 
6'xll'  out  of  6"  boards.  This  frame  was 
placed  on  legs  about  18"  from  the 
ground,  sloping  toward  the  south.  The 
frame  was  next  covered  with  hay  and 
either  wired  down  or  weighted  down 
with  fence  rails  or  rocks.  Castor  beans 
also  make  desirable  shade.  All  of  the 
movable  colony  houses  of  various  sizes 
are  blocked  up  from  the  ground  about 
16";  this  providing  a  retreat  for  the 
chicks  when  attacked  by  hawks  or  crows 
and  to  provide  shade.  Growing  stock, 
in  order  to  do  well,  require  plenty  of 
shade,  fresh  water  and  green  grass. 

Our  growing  stock  is  always  fed  by 
the  hopper  method.  A  large  self-feed- 
ing, non-wasting,  wooden,  outdoor  hop- 
per is  placed  half  way  between  two 
colony  houses.  These  hoppers  will  this 
year  contain  the  following  grain  mix- 
ture: Sixty  pounds  corn,  kafir,  or  milo, 
30  pounds  heavy  oats;  30  pounds  barley 
and  30  pounds  good  grade  wheat  screen- 
ings. The  following  dry  mash  mixtures 
is  found  in  another  compartment  of  the 
same  hopper:  Sixty  pounds  corn  or  milo 
meal,  50  pounds  wheat  middlings,  30 
pounds  wheat  bran,  20  pounds  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal,  40  pounds  beef  scrap, 
and  1  pound  salt.  Grit,  oyster  shell,  and 
fine  granulated  bone  are  kept  before 
them  all  the  time  in  separate  compart- 
ments of  the  same  hopper.  They  are  fed 
all  the  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  that  they 
will  consume. — Texas  College  Station. 


fertile  by  their  appearance.  In  select- 
ing eggs  for  the  incubator,  it  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  avoid  using  those  with 
thin  shells  or  those  of  odd  shapes,  but 
the  fertility  cannot  be  determined  until 
they  have  been  in  the  incubator  long 
enough  to  test  them  by  holding  them  up 
to  the  light. 

The  hatching  season  is  now  with  us, 
and  fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  early- 
hatched  chicks. 


But  more  fortunate  still  will  he  be 
when  he  has  raised  those  chicks  into  full- 
fledged  fowls. 


For  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
hatching  of  a  chick  and  the  frying  or 
the  roasting  of  it. 

A  good-sized  chick  in  the  frying  pan 
is  worth  half  a  dozen  just  out  of  the 
shell. 


A  reader  asks  how  to  tell  which  eggs 
are  fertile  before  putting  them  in  the  in- 
cubator. It  is  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  detect  the  infertile  eggs  from  the 


When  everything  goes  along  swim- 
mingly in  the  poultry  business;  with  the 
hens  laying  lots  of  eggs,  and  the  incu- 
bators turning  out  lots  of  broilers,  it  is 
a  very  pleasant  business  to  be  in;  but 
when  calamity  comes,  and  disease  takes 
away  most  of  the  flock,  it  is  apt  to  dis- 
courage most  any  one.  It  is  the  person 
who  sticks  to  the  business  in  spite  of 
adversities,  that  generally  makes  a  suc- 
cess of  the  business.  One  of  the  best 
preventives  of  calamity  in  the  poultry 
business  is  to  see  that  everything  is 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Some  people  cover  the  floor  of  their 
brooders  with  sawdust,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  plan,  for  the  young  chicks  pick  up 
quite  a  quantity  of  it,  and  it  clogs  the 
crop  and  is  liable  to  prove  fatal  if  they 
eat  too  much  of  it.  Others  cover  the 
floor  with  bran  and  this  is  a  good  thing 
were  it  not  for  its  cost.  The  chicks  eat 
a  lot  of  bran  and  it  is  good  for  them,  but 
they  also  soil  a  large  quantity  of  it, 
which  must  be  taken  out  every  few  days 
and  thrown  away.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
serious  loss,  especially  where  large  quan- 
tities of  chicks  are  raised.  The  ideal 
covering  for  the  brooder  floor  is  alfalfa 
leaves,  or  the  refuse  from  the  barn  loft. 
It  benefits  them  to  eat  the  alfalfa  leaves, 
and  they  can  be  removed  as  soon  as 
soiled  and  fresh  leaves  provided.  It 
pays  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  renew 
whatever  you  have  on  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  quite  often,  rather  than  have  the 
chicks  exposed  to  severe  sickness  by  eat- 
ing filthy  food. 

All  poultry  flocks  ought  to  be  shelling 
out  eggs  these  days,  and  if  your  floek  is 
not  producing  many,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  about  the  feeding  or 
care  of  it.  If  you  are  not  getting  as 
many  eggs  as  you  think  you  ought  to 
get,  try  feeding  your  flock  some  animal 
food,  either  meat  scraps,  dried  blood, 
fresh  ground  bone  or"  skim  milk.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  profit  and  loss  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  are  feeding  the  correct  in- 
gredients to  your  hens.  Feed  as  varied  a 
ration  of  grains  as  you  can  to  your 
fowls,  but  be  sure  and  not  forget  the 
animal  food.  Experts  at  the  experiment 
stations,  men  who  are  paid  big  salaries 
for  finding  out  things,  state  that  they 
are  certain  that  hens  that  are  fed  some 
animal  food  in  addition  to  other  rations, 
will  lay  twice  as  many  eggs  as  hens  that 
are  fed  simply  on  grains. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Modi  in,  who  raises 
chicks  by  the  hundred,  and  has  made  a 
success  of  it,  does  not  feed  them  any 
whole  grains  until  they  are  four  or  five 
weeks  old.  For  the  first  two  weeks  he 
feeds  a  johnny-cake  made  with  corn 
meal,  buttermilk  and  any  infertile  eggs 
that  have  been  tested  out  of  the  incu- 
bator. This  johnny-cake  he  grinds  up  in 
a  meat  chopper  and  feeds  dry  and 
crumbly.  Then  he  feeds  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats,  corn- 
meal,  wheat  middlings  and  wheat  bran, 
and  one  part  of  charcoal,  grit  and  beef 
scraps.  He  has  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
covered  with  bran,  of  which  the  chicks 
eat  considerable.  He  feeds  the  chicks 
every  two  hours,  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  Mr.  Modlin,  in  years  past,  has 
experimented  by  feeding  small  grain  and 
seeds  to  his  chicks,  but  finds  this  newer 
method  much  more  satisfactory  and  any 
one  that  sees  the  lot  of  thirty,  healthy 
chicks  he  has  now  on  hand  would  soon 


Look 
Through 

the 

Glass  Top 


X-Ray  Incubators 

Hinged  Glass  Top  permits  you 
to  see  the  hatch,  read  the  thermom- 
eter aDd  examine  the  hatching: 
chamber  without  opening:  machine. 
Fill  Lamp  Once  and  You're  Through 
Put  one  gallon  of  oil  in  the  X-Ray  tank, 
light  the  lamp  and  X-Ray  does  the  work .  One 
gallon  of  oil— one  filling— for  entire  hatch. 
X-Ray  automatic  trip  keeps  heat  at  juroper 
temperature.  Send  for  free  booh  Wo.  64on 
X-Ray  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Express 
prepaid  to  practically  all  points. 
X- Ray  locubatorCo., Dept.   64,Des  Moines.  Ia. 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


.World' 
'Champion1 
Belle  fcitti 


'Tycos') 


402,000  in  use.  Get  the 
InCUDalOr  whole  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
'*  Hatching  Facts."  With  book  comes  full  de- 
scription of  incubator  and  brooder— my  10-year 
money-back  guaranty— low  prices— full  partic- 
ulars— and  my  *1300.00  - —  .  =  '  --A~ 

Goid  Otters.  Learn  how  I  • 
paid  one  user  $156,  an- 
other $50,  many  from  $45  down. 
Write  me  today  for  Free  Book. 
Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  18,  Racine.  Wis. 


Chicks 
That 
Live 


Stop  wasting  eggs—  B      ^tollflllf  for  i 

stop  losing  chicks  —  with®  linur fron 

cheap  incubators.    A  Queen  costs  llour'roo 
but  little  more,  and  the  extra  ii Catalog 
chicks  it  will  hatch,  and  that  will  w 
live  and  grow,  soon  pay  for  it. 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS 

Alfred  Cramer,  Morrison,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
operated  about  ten  other  incubators  and  the  Queen 
is  superior  to  any  of  them."  S.  L.  Todd.  Green 
Forest,  Ark.,  says:  I  have  tried  six  other  ma- 
chines, high  and  low  priced,  and  the  Queen  is  the 
best  incubator  I  ever  saw."  Book  Free. 
WEEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  130  Bryan  Ave..  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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11916  $695  Overland  1 
1  To  Be  Given  Away  ] 

=     I  have  purchased  this  magnificent 
=  Overlandf  or  spot  cashfrom 
=  the  Clemens  Auto  C 
=  Des  Moines. 
=  I'm  going  to 


E  give i t  free  to  ' 
=  some  one  for  / 
=  promoting  the  \ 
=  nterests  of 
=  Successfu  lFarmlng.  The  Auto  will  really  be  given  = 
=  free  because  i  t  wil  Ibe  given  i  n  addition  to  liberal  = 
=  cash  comniision  or  other  premium  at  bat  may  be  = 
=  earned,  such  as  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Tool  = 
=  Chests,  Dinner  Set  a  Shot  Guns,  etc.  Every  one  = 
=  guaranteed  properreward.  Writefor  detailsof  my  = 
=  new  plan  f  or  helping  you  get  the  Auto  and  other  = 
=  deslrablet  hlngs .and  for  my  free  Premium  Catalog  = 
=  and  Overland  book.  Write  today — now.  = 
|  Eiti  MEREDITH,  114  Sucoess  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  Iowa  | 
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,»A  MONEY-MAKING 

FORYOIII 

-^NTEDTiov* 

FARMER  OR  FARMER'S  SON 

With  rig  or  auto  to  call  on  regular  trade 
with  the  big  Shores  Line  of  Family  Medicines, 
Spices,  Extracts.  Toilet  Articles,  Veterinary  Rem- 
edies, Oils,  Etc.  Our  new,  successful  plan  for  in- 
creasing business  assures  you  of  over  $150.00  per 
month  profits  Ask  about  It.  No  experience 
necessary.  Don't  worry  about  capital,  bat  writ*,  quick. 
Shorg3-MuellerCo..Dept,74    Cedar  Rapids, la. 


Lindenhurst  White  Wyandottes 

Prolific  Fall  and  Winter  Layers. 

Belle  of  Lindenhurst,  April  hatched  pul- 
let, has  record  of  33  eggs  in  34  days.  She  is 
one  of  five  pullets  that  laid  134  eggs  in 
January  as  against  123  by  the  highest  pen 
in  National  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  trap-nested  high 
record  breeders.  $3»for  fifteen.  Reasonable 
fertility  guaranteed. 

TOWXSEXD  BROS.      -      MolOUD,  OKI  A. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 
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be  convinced  that  his  method  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  them  is  all  right.  He  has 
just  built  a  large  brooder  house  in  which 
he  keeps  all  his  indoor  brooders  and 
chicks  until  the  weather  moderates  suf- 
ficient to  let  them  outdoors.  He  has 
some  Rhode  Island  Reds  now  that  are 
large  enough  to  fry,  and  if  he  didn't  keep 
a  lock  on  his  brooder-house  door  at 
nights,  there  might  be  some  frying  going 
on  at  the  writer's  residence. 
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Colony  houses  for  the  brooding  and 
rearing  of  young  chicks  are  now  getting 
to  be  quite  prevalent,  and  it  is  a  good 
and  safe  way  to  raise  them  to  maturity. 
If  you  hatch  your  chicks  in  incubators, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  brooder  that  can  be 
used  as  a  colony  house  a3  well.  If  the 
brooder  is  a  large  one  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  spot  by  itself,  aloof  from  the  other 
chicks,  and  with  a  little  care  on  the  part 
of  the  attendant,  the  chicks  will  grow 
to  maturity  and  make  it  their  permanent 
home.  If  your  brooder  is  a  small  one,  or 
an  inside  brooder,  then  you  should  place 
it  in  a  small  building  by  itself  and  the 
chicks  will  run  in  and  out  of  it  at  will. 
After  the  chicks  are  large  enough,  the 
brooder  can  be  taken  out  of  this  house 
and  roosts  placed  in  it  and  it  becomes 
the  home  of  this  lot  as  long  as  the  owner 
desires.  If  the  chicks  are  hatched  by 
hens,  two  or  three  hens  can  be  set  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  the  chicks  have 
hatched,  all  of  them  can  be  placed  with 
one  hen  in  one  of  these  colony  houses, 
and  they  will  grow  and  thrive  wonder- 
fully. If  the  house  is  warm  and  well 
built  one  hen  can  take  care  of  fifty 
chicks.  While  it  is  best  to  let  the  chicks 
have  free  range,  the  hen  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  so  that  the  chicks  may  have 
a  place  to  hover  and  be  sheltered  when- 
ever they  please.  The  attendant  should 
see  that  the  chicks  are  kept  indoors  dur- 
ing wet  weather  and  on  the  approach  of 
storms.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  chicks  can  be  raised 
in  colony  houses  than  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  small  coops.  More  room  is  needed 
and  the  expense  of  making  the  colony 
houses  is  greater  than  coops,  but  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  course  of 
one  season  in  the  extra  number  of  chicks 
that  are  raised  to  maturity.  As  we  have 
often  said,  it  is  the  number  of  birds  that 
are  raised  to  maturity  that  count,  and 
not  the  number  that  are  hatched. 


The  time  of  year  is  approaching  when 
"cackleberries"  will  be  abundant.  The 
well-filled  egg  baskets  will  soon  bring 
down  the  price  of  eggs.  But  a  little 
time  and  extra  care  will  bring  an  in- 
creased reward.  Instead  of  sending  a 
general  mixture  of  eggs  in  buckets  or 
case  to  market,  pick  out  the  largest  and 
most  uniform  in  size  and  color,  place  in 
dozen  cartons  (which  can  be  obtained 
reasonably  at  wholesale)  and  find  some 
progressive  merchant  willing  to  pay  ex- 
tra for  them.  If  you  cannot  find  such 
a  one,  there  are  progressive  housewives 
who  will  gladly  put  a  few  more  cents 
into  guaranteed  fresh,  clean  eggs.  Cre- 
ate a  market  and  the  increase  will  soon 
pay  for  the  t-rouble. 


Don't  require  your  fowls  to  be  the 
victims,  of  guess  work  any  longer.  Keep 
an  account  with  your  flock.  "Play  fair" 
with  the  hens,  they  deserve  it.  One  of 
the  needs  of  the  poultry  'man  is  a  sys- 
tem of  accounting.  It  is  hard  otherwise 
to  know  what  you  are  doing.  Especially 
is  this  true  on  the  farm,  where  much  of 
the  feed  is  really  picked  up.  We  have 
always  estimated  that  the  eggs  and 
chickens  consumed  on  the  farm,  from  a 
flock  of  100  hens  would  fully  compen- 
sate for  their  feed. 


Are  you  planning  to  shut  up  Mr. 
Rooster  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season 
is  over?  It  will  mean  money  in  your 
pocket,  for  the  infertile  egg  is  the 
quality  egg.  A  sure  test  of  their  respect- 
ive keeping  qualities  is  shown  by  in- 
cubation. An  infertile  egg  will  stand 
five  or  six  days  incubation  and  still  be 
a  good  egg,  while  a  fertile  egg  begins  to 
show  blood  rings  after  36  hours  incuba- 
tion. The  warm  summer  weather  has 
the  same  comparative  effects.  The  re- 
moval of  the  cockerels  has  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  quantity  of  eggs  pro- 
duced, but  from  the  better  quality  in- 
sured, you  will  realize  more  money  and 
the  satisfaction  of  no  loss. 


Remember,  while  little  chickens  thrive 
in  the  sunshine,  they  must  have  shade 
also.  If  there  is  no  natural  shelter  from 
the  sun's  rays,  place  boards  on  small 
posts  to  provide  a  cool  and  airy  retreat. 

A  good  thing  to  have  on  hand  is  a  box 
or  two  of  sprouted  oats.  A  handful  of 
these  cut  into  small  bits  will  be  greatly 
relished  by  your  young  chicks. 

The  law  of  preferment  is  just  as  es- 
tablished   among    chickon<-    :-s  among 


animals.  Is  there  a  vigorous,  healthy 
hen  in  your  flock  that  lays  regularly  a 
perfect  beauty  of  an  egg  but  always  in- 
fertile? Send  her  visiting,  place  her  in 
pens  headed  by  different  males  until  the 
fertility  of  the  egg  proves  she  has  found 
her  affinity. 


Sour  milk  is  a  splendid  growth  pro- 
ducer, but  should  form  a  steady  diet  and 
not  be  fed  spasmodically. 

Water  pans  and  feeding  dishes  should 
be  thoroughly  scalded  often  with  boiling 
water. 


An  older  chick  placed  in  the  brooder 
with  a  batch  of  newly-hatched  young- 
sters will  teach  them  to  eat. 


Always  change  feed  gradually  to  al- 
low chickens  to  discover  it,  as  many  a 
corn-fed  chick  would  starve  in  a  full 
wheat  bin,  not  knowing  it  was  good  to 
eat. 


Weed  out  the  weaklings  as  fast  as 
they  appear  in  your  flock.  Put  them  in 
a  separate  brooder  until  you  are  sure 
they  are  incurable,  and  then  eliminate 
them. 


The  Auto  On  the  Farm. 

The  auto  on  the  farm  is  a  great  asset 
both  for  its  practical  as  well  as  its  social 
value. 

It  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  bring 
many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  city  to  his 
door,  and  has  greatly  increased  his  vis- 
iting list.  The  many  machines  passing 
daily  have  awakened  his  pride  as  to  the 
appearance  of  his  farm  home,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  many  needed  improvements  are 
made.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  farm 
life,  especially  for  the  farmer's  wife. 

Perhaps  one  of  its  greatest  advantages 
is  that  it  has  made  the  farmer  a  cham- 
pion of  good  roads. 

Many  farmers  are  using  their  ma- 
chines for  a  money  saving  purpose,  as 
it  enables  them  to  market  their  dairy 
and  farm  products  in  less  time  and  more 
satisfactorily,  some  attaching  a  trailer 
for  this  purpose. 

We  hear  of  one  man  who  used  his  auto 
to  unload  hay  by  hitching  the  hay-rope 
to  the  rear  axle  of  the  machine. 


Make  Your  Wife  Happy, 

With  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 


A  good  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.    Bring  health,  comfort 
and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.    Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 
bath,  laundry,  kitchen  and  lawn.   Goulds  Water  Systems  have 
been  carefully  planned  for  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 
—backed  by  65  years'  experience.    You  can  draw  plenty 
of  water  from  spring,  stream  or  well  with  one  of 

MOULDS  PUMPQ 


Write 
for  this 
Book. 


Our  handsome  Book,  "Water  Supply  for  the 
Country  Home"  fully  explains  how  you  can 
install  a  complete  water  system  in  house 
and  barns.   We  will  help  you  select  the 
right  equipment.   Send  today  for  this 
instructive  book,  free.  Write  Dept.  V 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works : 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches : 
New  York  Boston 
Pittsburgh  Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Houston 
Atlanta 


1 Jf(gfE 


"''  Figure' 
1531 

"Pyramid"  Pump 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

BROODERS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE  in  the  shell 

.    .  „   Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 

™^\Vlr»;™Thl2  wiU  save  you  from  $10°  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?'  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


The  superb  interpretations  of 
artists  famous  in  the  world  of  song 

Victor  Records  bring  you  not  only  the  actual  living  voices  of  the  world's 
greatest  opera  stars,  but  the  art  and  personality  of  concert  singers  famous 
the  country  over. 

These  talented  artists  who  charm  thousands  of  music-lovers  on  their 
concert  tours  are  also  the  delight  of  countless  other  thousands  who  know 
them  mainly  through  their  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Records  arc  the  actual  artists  absolutely  true  to  life — ever  ready 
to  entertain  any  one  at  any  time. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  in  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly 
give  you  a  complete  catalog  of  the  more  than  5000  Victor  Records  and 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Victor  dealers  nea 


lers  nearest  you. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 
Victor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records 
cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOIC 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS — SETTING  EGGS.  BUFF,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns  exclusively.  Keeplaying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  good  stock.  $2.50.  J.  J.  Stalder, 
Meade,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3.50  per  hundred.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Mrs. 
Edw.  Dugan,   Route  31,  Montrose,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Wittman.  the  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $3 
per  hundred.     Rosa  Simpson,  Palmer,  111. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs.  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Olson,  Dwight,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $2.50  per  fifty,  $1 
per  fifteen.    Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred.  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
also  cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Lehman,  Newton, 
Kan.  

R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
Ing,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
Including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Exhibition  and  utility  cockerels  and  eggs 
cheap.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  John  Holz- 
hey,  Bendena,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs. 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  Cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  STOCK  AND 
eggs.  Prices  reduced  for  farmers'  trade. 
Write  wants.  H.  C.  Short,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
90c.  setting  fifteen:  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  —  PURE 
D.  W.  Young  strain.  Three  cock  birds  in 
pens  sired  by  Young's  first  prize  winners. 
G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Official  egg  records.  Missouri  Experiment 
Station.  Harmon,  400  M  South  X,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs.  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred.  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


"HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  eleven  years  from  best 
layers.  Eggs.  $5  per  hundred.  Large  orders 
desired.     E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Extra 
large  birds,  farm  range.  Some  fine  cocker- 
els, $2.  Mrs.  Will  Cook,  Route  1,  Denison, 
Iowa. 


EGGS  FROM  HIGH  SCORING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.  Rhode  Island  Whites,  $3  for  fif- 
teen eggs.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffeyville, 
Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams.  Route 
5,  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred.  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating.  $3.50, 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250.  $5.  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


SCHOOLEY'S  LEGHORN  FARM  (SINGLE 
Comb  White  exclusively).  We  specialize  in 
fancy  table  eggs  and  farm  raised  breeding 
stock,  trapnested,  selected  and  bred  for  egg 
production.  Book  your  order  now  for  guar- 
anteed eggs  for  hatching.  Box  87C,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan..  1915.  six  firsts.  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  I  have  thirty-five  cock- 
erels and  some  pullets  to  sell.  Write  for 
prices.  Eggs  in  season.  A.  K.  Sell,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EGGS  FROM  VIGOROUS  PURE-BRED 
White  Langshans,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
hundred.     Mrs.  Arta  Craven,  Maryville,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
Is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge,  Mullinville, 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  — EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.     Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 

Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS,  $3  PER  HUN- 
dred.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Lamed,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Thos.  VanOrsdol,  Route  11,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  $1  to  $2.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  R  O  C  K  S— BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— LAYERS,  WINNERS, 
yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  utility,  fifteen,  $1; 
hundred,  $6.   A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  RANGE, 
$5  hundred.  Yards,  $2  per  fifteen.  E. 
Leighton,  Effingham,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wil- 
Eon,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  THE  KIND  THAT  WIN 
and  lay.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  45,  $2.50.  Edw. 
Fehr,  Marquette,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs.  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting.  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2,  100  for  $6;  carefully  se- 
lected and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS  BRED  FROM 
Frisco  World's  Fair  champions,  $5  each; 
elegant  breeders.  C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan; 


BLUE  RIBBON  WINNING  BUFF  ROCKS, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  Leghorns,  Mammoth 
Pekin  and  Buff  Ducks.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Henry  Blauer,  Bern,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Winners  at  State  Show.  Wichita.  Four 
pens.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  thirty,  $3.50.  George 
Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock.  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings  headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen.  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


BREY  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock.  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings  headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Gueda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,   Route  7,   Topeka,  Kan. 


LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  -have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  it* 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Hens.   $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays.  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE 
winning  Light  Brahmas.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Getty.  Downs,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  vards  mated.  *W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson, 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Cockerels  and  eggs  from  carefully  mated 
range  flock,  $1.25  per  fifteen  or  $4  per  hun- 
dred.    Mrs.  Mark  Johnson.  Bronson,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY — 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrei- 

ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 


PRIZE  BUFF  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.     G.  Kittell,  Newton,  Kan. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


FORTY  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS 
and  pullets.     G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS, 
$1.25,  from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen, 
Inman,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS.  PEN. 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kail. 


BUY  A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  GUTHRIE'S 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  and  improve  your 
flock.  $4  per  hundred.  $1  per  setting.  Geo. 
Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred. Some  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Will  Beightel,   Holton,  Kan. 


FISHEL     WHITE  WYANDOTTE  AND 

Rocks.     Baby  chicks,  15c.     Setting  of  eggs, 

$1.50.  Matured  stock.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams, 
Salisbury,  Mo. 


WHITE  WYANDOTES  —  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2.  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs.  $3.  Utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Efne  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


TWENTY- FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings,  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


FELL'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  FIF- 
teen  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs,  $3.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
eggs,  15  for  $1.50;  30  eggs,  $2.50.  Stock 
strictly  first  class.  Bred  to  lay.  Frank  V. 
Uridil,  Leigh,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs  $1.25,  fifty  $3,  hundred  $5.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Garland 
Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.   Hig_gins,   Effingham,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES  —  CARE- 
fully  selected  eggs,  season  1916,  for  sale,  $2 
fifteen,  $2.25  twenty.  Stock  is  pure-bred. 
Wolverine-Doolittle  strains,  healthy,  first 
class  in  every  particular.  R.  F.  Ayres,  Route 
5.  Independence,  Mo. 


QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris.  Prop.,  Exeter,  Neb. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FUI.L- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays.  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS — 
Good  stock  for  sale.  Fine  choice  cockerels, 
hens  and  pullets.  M.  F.  Lieward,  Burr  Oak. 
Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  — REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns.  12  V4  c  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M.  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BABY  CHK'KS  —  REDS.  ROCKS  AND 
Orpingtons,  hatched  March  -20,  10c.  Mrs. 
Ellen    Finley,    Greenleaf.  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't   freeze   water   fountain.  Get 
our    circular.      Kansas    Poultry  Compac 
Norton,  Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS — FAMOUS  SHEPPARD  STRAIN 
— Eggs  from  sweepstakes  winners.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  Write  for  particulars. 
Frank  Glenn,   Newton,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ANCONAS.  75c 
per  fit  teen.  $5  hundred:  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red.  75c  per  fifteen,  $5  hundred. 
Mrs.  John  Smutny,  Irving,  Kan. 


CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton. Kan. 


PIGEONS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PIGEONS — 
Original  stock  from  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass.  F.  R.  Huntoon.  219  Hun- 
toon  St..  Topeka,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  strain,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Cary 
Millard,  Thomas,  Okla. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  SE- 
lected  stock,  $1  for  fifteen  eggs.  Bert  G. 
Taylor,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS — 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  LARGE 
boned,  rich  red,  excellent  laying  strain,  $2.50. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $2.  Mrs.  Lester  Lambert,  An- 
derson, Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  100  for  $6.50.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Mo. 


BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.     H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan, 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds.  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50:  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen,  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings for^  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCK- 
erels.  Prices  reasonable.  Clarence  Lehman, 
Newton.  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR 
sale,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  J.  W.  Falkner.  Bel- 
vue,  Kan. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  egg  layers,  mating  free.  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  $2  per  fifteen.  Roy  Young,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  FIFTEEN. 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.25.  Clarence  Lehman.  New- 
ton, Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell.  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs.  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle.  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons,  eggs,  fifteen.  $1.50;  thirty.  $2.50; 
hundred,  $5.  Fannie  Renzenberger,  Greeley, 
Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons;  laying  strain.  Eggs.  $1  per  fifteen, 
$5  per  hundred.  Louis  Mueller,  Orlando, 
Okla. 


FOR  SALE— BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide.  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey. 
Meriden.  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  5"IRST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Buff  Orpingtons  at  Topeka  State  Fair. 
Fancy  matings.  $2.50  for  fifteen.  Utility 
stock,  $6  per  hundred.  Alvin  Miller,  Over- 
brook,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horhs,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred.  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings.  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs.  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICK  FEED. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS. 
Order  soon.     Lily  Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 


FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED. 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


MINORCAS. 


FOR  SALE  —  FINE  MINORCA  COCK- 
erel,  three  hens.     M.  Rathbun,  Lucas.  Kan. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS— COCKERELS, 
$2.50:  eggs,  $1.50:  $6  hundred.  J.  M.  John- 
son, Bolivar,  Mo. 


(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."    Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.     Thousands  of  other  people   want   to  buy   these  same   things.  _  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.    Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.    No, "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.    All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.    Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  Including  address,  will  he  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 
1  .... 

HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  A  GOOD  FARM 
hand.  Must  be  a  good  milker.  No  boozer, 
dope  or  cigaret  fiend  need  apply.  Good 
home  and  steady  employment  for  right 
party.    J.  P.  Mast,  Scranton,  Kan. 

FREE  TO  A  FEW  MEN — SUIT  MADE  TO 
measure  in  latest  style  and  chance  to  make 
money  in  spare  time.  For  samples  and  offer 
write  Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  374, 
Chicago. 


FARMERS  GET  $75  MONTH.  MEN  AND 
women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


WANTED  —  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
qualify  for  government  positions.  Several 
thousand  appointments  to  be  made  next  few 
months.  Full  information  about  openings, 
how  to  prepare,  etc..  free.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  booklet  CG-809.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE  — 
Terms.     Write  E.  R.  Waite,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield.  Mo. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS— MISSISSIPPI,  AR- 
kansas,  Tennessee.  Send  for  booklet.  Mar- 
tin &  Cole,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


IMPROVED  FARMS  FOR  SALE  ON 
terms  same  as  rent;  low  rate  of  interest. 
Netherow-Reid  Realty  Co.,  Eldorado  Springs, 
Mo. 


FENCED  PASTURE  WITH  RUNNING 
water.  Section  31,  Alta  Township.  Harvey 
County,  Kansas.  Address  Peimelia  Cone, 
1533  College  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


640  ACRES  IN  HAMILTON  COUNTY, 
Kansas,  all  in  grass,  and  fourteen  lots  with 
two  buildings  in  Wichita.  What  have  you  ? 
Box  9,  Lehigh,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  -at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


400  ACRES  SOUTH  PLATTE  VALLEY, 
Northeast  Colorado;  some  irrigated,  good 
improvements,  one  mile  town,  on  Union  Pa- 
cific. Want  farm  in  lower  altitude  or  resi- 
dence in  college  town.  A.  B.  Lawson,  Or- 
chard, Colo. 


HALF  SECTION  IMPROVED  LAND  TWO 
miles  from  county  seat,  two  railroads, 
churches  to  fit  most  notions,  and  schools  for 
a  sizeable  brain;  good  land,  good  roads,  good 
shallow  water,  fields  and  pastures  laid  off 
for  handy  feeding.  Six  thousand  dollars 
cash  will  swing  this  deal.  Don't  waste 
stamps  with  less.  Easy  time  on  balance. 
No  trade.     L.  G.  Conner,  Canyon,  Texas. 


IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  -8.82 
inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


LEARN  HOW  TO  BREED  FOR  MALE 
or  female.  Get  what  you  want.  Address 
Freeman  Rogers,  Murray,  Ky. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  REGIS- 
tered  Percheron  mares  or  fillies,  five  good 
black  jacks  and  one  jennet.  A.  N.  Kennedy, 
Narka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — EXTRA  GOOD  IMPORTED 
Percheron  stallion,  1,800  pounds,  guaranteed 
O.  K.  every  way,  $300.  David  Jenkins, 
Jewell,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  PER- 
cheron  stallions,  three  and  four  years  old. 
Also  grade  coach,  seven  years  old.  Jersey 
bull  from  600-pound  cow,  or  will  trade  for 
registered  mares.    G.  H.  Molby,  Barnes,  Kan. 


FIVE  GOOD  SOUND  BLACK  REGIS- 
tered  jacks,  guaranteed  right  every  way, 
$350  to  $700.  Might  trade  for  registered 
draft,  Coach  or  Morgan.  Lewis  Cox,  Con- 
cordia, Kan. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  REG- 
istered.     J.  W.  Priestley,  Boicourt,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  —  CHOICE  HIGH- 
grades,  crated.  Heifers,  $20.00;  bulls,  $15.00. 
L.  D.  Arnold,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  $15  crated.  Cows,  $90  to  $100. 
Paul  McFarland,  Route  7,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  all  ages.  R.  N.  Martin, 
Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  GUERNSEY 
bulls,  unregistered  yearling  bull,  registered 
bull  calf.    Adams  Farm,  Gashland,  Mo. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  — 
Heifers,  $17;  bulls,  $15;  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves,  $35.  Findlay  Bros.,  Whitewater, 
Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  ELEVEN  -  MONTHS  -  OLD 
pure-bred  Guernsey  bull.  Sired  by  Bernice's 
Duke  24884,  by  Alphea's  Duke  14491.  herd 
bull  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
1912.     A.  C.  Larson,  Galva,  Kan. 


ALYSDALE  SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE — 
Six  good  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  of  serv- 
iceable age,  red  in  color,  prices  very  reason- 
able. Write  or  call  upon  C.  W.  Merriam, 
Columbian  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FIFTEEN  OR  TWENTY  HIGH-GRADE 
Guernsey  cows  for  sale.  Guaranteed  right 
and  free  from  disease.  Some  with  records. 
Also  few  heifers.  Chas.  Blott,  Mukwonago, 
Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


TRADES  AND  CASH  BARGAINS  HAN- 
dled  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  deals.  Cash 
Exchange  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


DRINK  AND  DRUG  HABIT  PAINLESS- 
ly  and  permanently  cured  in  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  You  take  no  chances,  pay  only  when 
cured.     Hill  Sanitarium,  Ardmore,  Okla. 


FOR    SALE — LATEST    PLAT    BOOK  OF 
Shawnee     County,     44    pages,     size     14  x  19 
inches.    Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Cloth  bind- 
ing,  $5.00.     To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription  , 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only  I 
$1.50.     Last   previous   county   map   sold   for  ; 
$10.    Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To-  < 
kepa,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC   SILO   BUILDER,    BUILDS  i 
a  reinforced   concrete   silo  on   your  ground.  I 
Manufactures    every    detail    from    chute    to  | 
window.     Any  farmer  can  operate  it.     Only  ) 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.     Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,     photographs    and     experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.     Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital 
Patent  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  122 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


TOBACCO. 


KENTUCKY  BEST  NATURAL  LEAF  TO- 
bacco.  smoking  or  chewing.  Parcel  post 
prepaid,  4  pounds,  $1,00:  10  pounds,  $2.00. 
Rosenblatt.   Hawesviile.  Ky. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— ONE  BIG  4 
gasoline  engine,  30-60  h.  p.;  one  Reeves  sep- 
arator. 33-56;  one  engine  plow.  Reeves,  8- 
bottom.  All  in  good  condition,  used  two 
seasons.     Write  W.  C.  Child,  Belvue,  Kan. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


TEN  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  75c 
postpaid.  Fruit  book  with  wholesale  prices 
free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G,  Wel- 
lington, Kan. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry   Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


FARMER 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

300  RUSSIAN  OLIVE  TREES,  SIX  TO 
ten  feet.     Farrar  Nursery,  Abilene,  Kan. 


NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  FOR 
sale.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 


SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 


PURE  ST.  CHARLES  SEED  CORN.  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Frank  Crosby,  Route  2,  Belvue, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  YELLOW  DENT  SEED 
corn,  "Extra  Good."  Also  German  millet 
seed.     Wm.  Morti,  Leon,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  SELECTED  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn,  will  test  95  per  cent,  $2  per 
bushel.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.   Manviile,   Faucett,  Mo. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE.  CATALOG 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Peyton  Nurseries, 
Boonville,  Mo. 


ST.  CHARLES  WHITE  SEED  CORN  FOR 
sale,  $1.40,  tipped  and  sacked.  Peter  Rucker, 
Route  2,  Carbondale,  Kan. 


500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 


GROIT  COWPEAS,  PURE,  $2.50;  MIXED 
cowpeas,  car  lots.  Two  plantations.  Ed 
McGehee,   Pinckney ville,  Miss. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed.  Hulled,  $10  per  bushel.  J.  W. 
Flatt,  Norwich,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  AT  7 
cents  per  pound  in  hundred-pound  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Lubbock.    J.  F.  Perry,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  $8.50.  .  BEST 
stand  sown  now.  John  Lewis,  Hamilton, 
Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  $10  bushel.  Sample  free.  H.  E. 
Daws,  Norwich,  Kan. 


RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  guaranteed  pure  white.  Hulled,  $10 
per  bushel,  60  pounds.  Funston  Bros.,  Farm- 
ers, Carlyle,  Kan. 


McGEE  TOMATO — 1,200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  —  COM- 
plete  catalog  with  lowest  prices  free.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1607  Mass  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


WHITE  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE.  EARLY, 
raised  on  upland  60  bushels  per  acre,  $1.75 
per  bushel.  W.  M.  Schuessler,  Valley  Cen- 
ter, Kan. 


PURE-BRED  DROUTH-RESISTING  SEED 
corn,  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  upland, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  J.  J.  McCray,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


SUDAN  SEED,  NORTHERN  GROWN,  RE- 
cleaned,  10c  per  pound;  8c  on  100  pounds  or 
more.  Get  neighbor  to  join.  H.  H.  Town- 
send,  Wellington,  Kan. 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  BLOODY  BUTCHER, 
White  Elephant  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine  seed 
corn.  I  have  it.  Write  for  prices.  Geo.  E. 
Bass,  Yukon,  Okla. 


BROOM  CORN  SEED  —  "STANDARD 
Dwarf,"  best  quality  planting  seed;  $2.50 
bushel,  $1.50  half  bushel.  F.  T.  Ward  Seed 
Dept.,  Higgins,  Texas. 


MILLET  SEED— I  HAVE  A  QUANTITY 
of  choice  German  millet  seed  for  sale.  Re- 
cleaned  and  fine.  Ask  for  samples  and 
price.     Ed   Fulcomer,    Belleville,  Kan. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T.  Kel- 
sey,  106  Arter  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 


RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 


SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLOVER.  ALSO  Su- 
dan grass,  alfalfa,  White  Wonder,  millet, 
and  all  field  seeds.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1707  Mass. 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP- 
berries,  all  kinds  berries,  hardy  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs  and  bulbs.  Best  of  stock. 
Price  list  free.  W.  L.  Lux,  Route  7,  Topeka, 
Kan. 


SENATOR  D  U  N  L  A  P  STRAWBERRY 
plants,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Famous  Progressive 
fall-bearing,  quality  a  guarantee.  Send  for 
catalog.  M.  C.  Buteyn  &  Sons,  Route  2, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  Citv,  Neb. 


EARLY  SEED  POTATOES,  GROWN  BY 
us  in  Red  River  Valley,  the  potato  soil  of 
the  world.  Choicest  of  seed,  $5  per  bushel, 
delivered  in  United  States.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.    Fred  Harrod,  Sandwich,  111. 


PURE  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  NORTHERN 
grown,  fancy  quality  and  free  from  Johnson 
grass,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Southern  grown 
Sudan  seed  at  $6  per  hundred.  The  Gould 
Grain  Company,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Drawer 
718. 


DOGS. 


GENUINE  SHEPHERD  DOGS— BEST  OF 
all  purpose  farm  dog.  Male  pups,  $5  each. 
A.  W.  Jones,  Route  4.  Salina.  Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HOGS. 


GOOD  STRETCHY  POLAND  CHINA 
fall  boars,  priced  to  sell.  Ed  Beavers,  Junc- 
tion City,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  POLAND 
China  gilts,  sire  Young  Hadley;  immune. 
Albert  Glaser,  Route  6,  Wichita,  Kan. 
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WANTED 


TWO  OR  MORE  CARS  GOOD  NORTH- 
jern  Hereford  cows  and  heifers,  two  to  four 
years  old,  showing  calf.  R.  C.  Egnew,  Man- 
derson,  Wyo. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP — By  W.  O.  SMITH.  OP 
Hoisington,  Eureka  Township,  Barton  County, 
Kansas,  on  January  28,  1916,  one  steer,  color 
black,  star  in  forehead,  weight  780  pounds, 
appraised  at  $25.  C.  F.  Younkin,  County 
Clerk. 


TAKEN  UP  —  BY  CHARLES  MOONET, 
Hayes  Township,  McPherson  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  horse  about  eight  years,  color  bay 
with  black  points,  white  spot  in  forehead, 
roached  mane,  wire  cut  on  left  foreleg;  ap- 
praised at  $100.  W.  E.  Rostine,  County 
Clerk. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


SITUATION  WANTED  BY  YOUNG  MAR- 
ried  man,  on  farm  or  ranch.  H.  R.  Haw- 
kins, Dunavant,  Kan. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  SITUATION  ON 
farm,  wife  to  do  cooking.  Reference.  C.  E. 
Miller,  Garnett,  Kan. 


WANTED— STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  ON 
western  cattle  ranch  by  young  man.  Ad- 
dress Leo  Wilson,  Route  10,  Winfield,  Kan. 


WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  SIN- 
gle  young  man,  experienced  in  general  farm- 
ing. Can  furnish  best  references.  Address 
L.  E.  Boyce,  229  Fifth  Ave.,  Homestead,  Pa. 


YOUNG  LADY,  TEACHING  AT  PRES- 
ent,  wants  housework  in  country  after  April 
1.  $5  with  washing,  $4  without.  Several 
years'  housekeeping  experience.  Miss  B, 
care  Kansas  Farmer. 


MARRIED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS 
work  on  farm;  experienced,  good  habits. 
Would  farm  on  shares,  everything  furnished. 
References.  R  S.  Brooks,  912  Fifth  Ave., 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  PURE- 
bred.  Drakes,  $1.  Bertha  Louk,  Michigan 
Valley,  Kan. 


SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  peafowls,  guineas. 
Stock  eggs  cheap.  Write  wants.  F.  J. 
Damann,   Farmington.  Minn. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


RED  SUSSEX  —  STATE  WINNERS  AND 
egg  layers.    Write  John  Barnes,  Galena.  Mo. 


SIX  THOUSAND  PRIZES  WON  1915.  ALL 
varieties  poultry.  Catalog  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Light  Brahmas  and  Geese.  Emma  Ahlstedt. 
Roxbury,  Kan. 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


PAYING  14c  FAT  HENS.  TURKEYS  17c. 
We  exchange  various  breeds.  Loan  coops 
free.  Want  good  cockerels.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  —  SEND  FOR 
free  egg  circular;  it  tells  of  the  West's  best 
birds.  All  eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Forty 
mated  yards.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15. _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


EGGS  OF  YEAR  OLD.  GENTLE,  BIG- 
boned,  Narragansett  turkeys,  twelve.  $5.  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks,  200, 
$5.25;  sixteen.  50c.  Chicks,  dozen,  $1.  Twelve 
eggs  of  year-old  White  Embden  Geese,  $2.50. 
Julia  Robertson,   Oilman  City.  Mo. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  BRED  TO  LAY.— 
Big  boned,  dark,  velvety  Red  Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  big 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Finest  strain,  best 
blood  lines.  Sell  eggs  cheap.  Ava  Poultry 
Yards,  Ava,  Mo. 


EGGS  AND  CHICKS  FROM  FARM- 
raised  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
and  American  strains;  Single  Comb  White 
Orpingtons,  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White 
Runner  Ducks,  Embden  Geese.  Beaverdale, 
Appleton  City,  Mo. 


I  HAVE  SIXTY  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
yet.  Pullets,  $3  to  $5;  young  toms,  $5  to 
$10.  I  won  all  firsts,  Dalhart,  Texas.  '12 
and  '13.  and  Unionville,  Mo..  1914.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $6.00  per  dozen.  Have  some 
fine  Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  Black 
Langshans  for  sale.  Write  your  wants.  J. 
W.  Anders,  Route  8,  Unionville,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams:  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds:  Hamburgs:  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs.  15  for  $1.  AUo 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Morlah, 
Mo. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock.  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes.   McDonald,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs,  $3,  eleven.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.     Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  CATTLE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  buying  stockers 
anil  feeders  on  the  market.  Write  for  in- 
formation. This  paper  or  any  market  paptr 
sent  free  to  customers. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 


Fitting    Hogs  For    Show  Ring 

By  H.  J.  COTTLE 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod.  Anxiety.  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drflp  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLIAMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Chesfers 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  II.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

RED  POTLED^CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY   yearling  bulls,   big   rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
vear-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON    GROENMILLER.    Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -       MEDORA.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  C  AT  T  L  E 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.     T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sis co's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  sprins  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISGO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

DUROC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondvke  and . bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C.'s  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write  today,  they  will  sell 
quick. 

H.  D.  PLUMMER     -     LONGTON.  KANSAS 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

DUR0G  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS 

Large,   smooth,   easy-feeding  type.  From 
champions    Long    Wonder,     Defender,  Su- 
perba    and    Golden    Model    breeding.  Also 
fall  pigs.     Everything  immune. 
JOHN  A.  REED        -         LYONS,  KANSAS 

BOARS!    BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


ATTEBERRYS'  HAMPSHIRES 

Choice  breeding.  Bred 
sows    and    gilts.  Out- 
standing boars.  Priced 
to  sell  quick. 
ATTEBERRY  &  SON    -    LANCASTER,  MO. 


THE  selection  of  the  show  herd  is 
mori'  than  half  the  battle,  there- 
fore exercise  the  greatest  possible 
van-  in  picking  out  the  various  animals 
to  be  fitted.  It  is  advisable  to  fit  a  full 
held  if  possible.  In  such  a  herd  the 
\  prospective  buyer  can  see  how  individuals 
tend  to  develop,  but  in  case  one  has  not 
a  creditable  individual  for  a  class,  let 
that  class  remain  unfilled  rather  than 
weaken  the  show  herd  with  an  inferior 
animal. 

'  As  much  depends  on  breeding  as  on 
feeding.  The  breeder  who  fits  a  herd 
every  year  is  continually  studying  the 
selection  of  the  different  classes  as  they 
are  made  at  different  times.  Proper 
mating  and  complete  herd  records  are  of 
prime  importance. 

The  exhibitor  who  is  successful  in 
selecting  must  be  a  good  swine  judge. 
Have  you  carefully  noticed  what  points 
seem  to  first  catch  a  judge's  eye?  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  he  looks  first  straight  at  the  feet  and 
legs.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a  hog  with 
inferior  feet  and  leg-;  has  to  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally  good  body  to  win  over  a  hog 
with  straight,  nicely  tapering,  wide 
apart,  well  set  legs,  and  having  good 
feet.  Be  careful  to  select  hogs  with 
winning  backs  and  model  side  lines.  Con- 
sider action,  style  and  disposition. 

There  is  no  stated  time  when  the  show 
herd  should  be  selected.  An  under  six 
months  pig  that  was  in  the  money  last 
fall  can  very  nearly  always  be  counted 
as  a  good  prospect  for  a  junior  yearling 
next  year.  A  senior  pig  that  won  last 
season  should  make  a  good  senior  year- 
ling next  season,  and  so  on.  They  must 
grow  and  properly  develop,  however,  to 
be  shown  several  years  in  succession. 

Do  not  bunch  the  show  herd  with  other 
hogs,  for  two  reasons;  the  prize  winner 
cannot  then  receive  individual  care,  and 
the  prospective  buyer  will  always  be 
selecting  the  prize  winner,  and  will  refuse 
to  look  at  anything  else  in  the  pen. 

About  April  1  we  begin  to  give  special 
care  to  the  prize  winners  of  last  season 
that  we  intend  to  refit.  Pigs  and  aged 
hogs  cannot  be  fitted  together.  The  pigs 
will  most  certainly  be  imposed  upon. 
Males  cannot  be  fitted  close  to  sows. 
The  more  nearly  males  are  isolated  the 
better  the  results. 

When  satisfied  with  the  selections  and 
when  each  animal  is  in  his  particular  lot, 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
lots  have  plentiful  shade  and  pasture. 
Keeping  the  show  herd  cool  is  a  most 
difficult  task. 

Preparing  a  swine  exhibit  demands 
steady  work  and  patience,  and  one  must 
expect  many  keen  disappointments.  The 
hogs  may  not  develop  properly,  become 
lame  or  die.  Last  summer  lightning  put 
one  of  our  most  promising  males  out  of 
the  running. 

The  spring  pig  is  a  problem  at  farrow- 
ing time;  the  fall  pig  at  weaning  time. 
The  exercise  of  common  sense  pays  hand- 
somely at  the  farrowing  period.  Every 
pig  that  is  lost  from  a  new  born  litter 
not  only  subtracts  from  the  potential 
profits,  but  also  adds  to  the  initial  cost 
of  each  of  those  remaining.  Dead  pigs 
pay  no  bills;  neither  develop  into  prize 
winners. 

Little  pigs  must  have  sunlight  and 
exercise.  Scare  them  out  of  their  beds 
for  they  enjoy  scampering  about.  Let 
them  get  fat  and  lazy  and  the  plumpest 
one  in  the  litter  is  the  first  to  die  of  the 
thumps.  Thrifty,  growing  pigs  will,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  begin  to  try  to 
eat  shorts  slop  with  the  mother;  then 
a  separate  pen  or  creep  where  the  sow 
cannot  reach  their  trough  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  troughs  must  not  get  sour  from 
accumulated  feeds,  and  they  must  be 
shallow.  Young  pigs  climbing  over  the 
6-inch  side  to  get  their  feed  from  the 
trough  and  tumbling  over  each  other  are 
in  danger  of  hernia. 

Plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  helps  to 
make  healthy  and  vigorous  fall  pigs.  I 
feed  a  warm,  rich  slop  through  the  winter 
at  some  distance  from  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters. This  induces  the  pigs  to  roam 
about  the  yard,  instead  of  rushing 
shivering  back  to  the  nest  as  is  often  the 
habit  when  the  feed  is  given  in  a  cold 
condition. 

Little  pigs  require  dry,  clean,  disin- 
fected beds.  If  necessary,  change  the 
j  beds  every  day,  and  disinfect,  with  a 
spray  dip  about  once  a  week.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  use  air  slacked  lime  or 
Farmers'  Dry  Dip,  otherwise  beware  of 
sore  mouths,  sore  eyes,  stub  tails,  mange, 
lice,  etc. 

The  pure-bred  hog  man  must  follow  a 
reliable  system  for  marking  each  litter. 
I  use  a  pig  marker  and  notch  the  ears 


during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  We 

keep  a  complete  herd  record.  This  en- 
ables us  to  decide  which  are  the  best 
breeding  hogs  to  be  retained  in  the  herd. 
One  of  our  brood  sows  mated  with  a  cer- 
tain male  never  failed  to  produce  two 
prize  winning  litters  each  year  for  three 
successive  years;  or  tin  til  we  sold  her. 
She  farrowed  12  pigs  in  the  spring  of 
1012  and  raised  eight;  four  we  sold  as 
herd  headers  and  four  showed  in  nine 
entries  that  fall,  winning  nine  premiums, 
i  Pigs  correctly  cared  for  are  ready  to 
be  weaned  at  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of 
age.  They  thrive  better  when  separated 
into  bunches  of  15  or  20,  and  the  feeder 
can  more  easily  observe  each  individual. 
Crowd  the  pig  in  his  growth  at  six 
months  and  he  w  ill  tip  the  scales  at  225 
to  250  pounds  or  better. 

Beginning  April  1  I  began  feeding  twice 
a  day  a  rich  slop  mixed  as  follows: 
Bran,  100  pounds;  shorts,  200  pounds; 
fine  corn  chop.  200  pounds,  meat  meal, 
50  pounds.  Occasionally  I  give  a  fi  ed 
of  corn,  and  keep  good  alfalfa  before 
them  continually.  I  also  feed  wood 
ashes,  charcoal  and  salt.  These  are 
preventives  of  disease  and  promoters  of 
health.  Occasionally,  I  feed  the  govern- 
ment hog  tonic.  This  is  an  excellent 
conditioner,  and  keeps  the  hog  free  from 
his  greatest  enemy,  worms. 

We  are  reading  considerable  about  the 
self  feeder  at  present,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  practical  in  fitting  a  show  herd, 
especially  sows  farrowing  in  the  fall. 

I  take  great  pride  in  knowing  my  herd 
boars  and  brood  sows  by  name  and  char- 
acteristics. A  hog  cannot  miss  a  meal 
without  arousing  my  curiosity.  Infinite 
care  and  responsibility  rests  on  the  man 
who  carries  the  slop  pail,  and  it  is  a  job 
I  never  trust  to  a  hired  man.  Many  a 
good  individual  has  been  ruined  because 
of  carelessness  or  ignorance  in  its  care 
and  feeding. 

Appetite  is  a  most  important  consid- 
eration. Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  "cream"  of  remedies,  new  milk. 
I  almost  despaired  last  summer  while 
fitting  the  senior  yearling  boar  that  won 
first  at  Topeka,  also  heading  the  first 
prize  aged  herd.  I  finally  brought  him 
through  on  fine  corn  chop  mixed  with 
new  milk.  The  successful  showman 
dares  not  hestitate  at  expenditure  of 
time,  strength,  or  money. 

When  the  weather  gets  hot  I  close  the 
shed  doors  and  force  the  hogs  to  go  to 
the  timber.  There  is  no  shade  that  sur- 
passes that  of  big  trees.  They  son  learn 
to  start  for  the  timber  early  in  the 
morning  and  they  do  not  come  up  for 
feed  in  the  evening  until  it  is  cool.  This 
walk  of  two  hundred  years  affords  them 
plenty  of  exercise.  During  a  dry,  hot, 
summer,  such  as  we  often  have  in 
Kansas,  do  not  figure  on  fishing  trips, 
baseball  games,  etc.,  if  you  intend  doing 
the  square  thing  by  your  show  herd. 

I  often  administer  the  lessons  in  driv- 
ing by  moonlight.  Have  each  individual 
gentle  enough  to  drive  with  a  whip  or 
cane.  They  always  exhibit  to  a  better 
advantage.  Watch  their  feet.  Proper 
trimming  at  the  right  time  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  taking  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  on  certain  ribbons.  Spray 
often  to  keep  the  skin  and  hair  in  good 
condition. 

People  remark  at  the  fair  frequently 
that  it  must  be  a  job  to  keep  the  hogs 
so  nice  and  clean.  I  hasten  to  assure  you 
if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  show 
shape  constantly  I  would  give  up  in 
despair.  However,  hogs  are  not  as  filthy 
as  many  seem  to  think. 

I  am  often  asked,  "Does  it  pay  to  fit 
and  show  a  herd  of  hogs?"  From  a 
financial  standpoint,  considering  prem- 
ium money  only,  it  does  not.  but  the 
state  fair  is  the  mirror  that  raises  the 
standards  of  breeds  and  ju  ices.  Xo  suc- 
cessful prize  winning  breeder  who  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  great  fair  and 
keeps  a  large  herd  of  the  best  blood  lines 
can  afford  to  undersell  competitors. 

I  consider  a  winning  herd  an  excep- 
tionally good  advertisement,  and  the 
state  fair  is  the  place  to  get  it  before 
the  public.  There  also  breeders  and  ex- 
hibitors get  personally  acquainted  and 
talk  over  their  many  problems  together. 


Newly  weaned  pigs  are  often  overfed. 
They  seem  to  have  an  unsatible  appe- 
tite, and  discretion  should  be  used  in 
satisfying  their  hunger.  The  reason  for 
their  seeming  enormous  appetite  is  not 
because  they  consume  a  large  amount  of 
feed,  but  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  getting  food  many  times  a  day  from 
their  mother.  The  secret  in  keeping  pigs 
thrifty  and  growing  is  to  feed  a  little 
several  times  a  day. 


More  Butter 

and 


YOUR  HERD  should  average  at 
least  500  lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 
A  good  Jersey  herd  will  do 
even  better— 600  lbs.  per  year,  and 
the  butter  will  be  of  the  finest  flavor, 
texture,  and  color.  There  are  many 
individuals  of  this  breed  producing 
1100  lbs.  They  make  good  use  of 
every  ounce  of  feed,  do  not  require 
fancy  feeding,  mature  early,  thrive 
in  any  climate,  are  steady  producers, 
are  beautiful  and  gentle.  They  pay 
big  dividends  on  the  highest  priced 
land. 

Ourl  atest  f  reebook  ."About 
JJerseyCattle/'tellsallabout 
the  development  of  this 
hardy  breed.  Send  for  it — 
I  now.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


PUBLIC  SALE 

60 -HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE- 60 

May  20,  1916. 

Send  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  I.  YOUNG 

Route  5      -      -      -     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DOROTVOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,-  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Hunts  Stock  Farm,  Horlne  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79G41  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER.  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CHOICE   JERSEY  BULL 

Fourteen  months  old,  from  heavy  produc- 
ing Flying  Fox  St.  Lambert  cow.     Write  for 
price  and  guaranteed  description. 
D.  A.  KRAMER,  WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 
I  I  If, I    First  Register  of  Merit  Herd  in  Kan- 
lilj'j  sas — Established  1878. 

HW    Oakland  Sultan,  first  Register  of  Merit 
Mpflf    sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 
k^H    to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $inn. 
R.  J.   LINSCOTT      -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

S.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 

TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

TAM WORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  PaJmer.  Illinois. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer . 


Authorized  state 
Credit  Association. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE  - 


igent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Write    me   vour   wan  is. 
PAOLA,  KANS\S 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawren<  i — ■ 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fo 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUS 


Phone  8454. 


Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

The  Profitable  Breed 

For  Sale — Double  Standard  Polled  Durham 
Cattle.     Write  for  description,  breeding  and 

cT'Vl.  ALBRIGHT.  OYERBROOK.  KANSAS 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


N  A  1>  O  A  O 


r  ft  R  111  L  I\ 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


Type,   Stamina,  Prepotency 

in  our 


TRUE  MORGANS 


Send  for  our  private  sale 
catalog  of  stallions  and  fe- 
males for  sale. 

BECK  STOCK  FARM 


Robert  Morris  Maplewood 


JACKS  AND  JESUITS 


•t  A  Large  Mammoth  Black 
™"  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  A  few  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas, 


For  Sale  or  Trade- Mammouth  Jack 

Registered,  7  years  old,  15  hands,  1,150 
pounds,  plenty  of  bone  and  quality,  prompt 
server  on  mares;  colts  to  show.  Will  sell  or 
trade  for  high  grade  mares,  nothing  under 
1.600  pounds  wanted.  Also  three  good  jen- 
nets, will  trade  on  same  proposition.  Address 
J.  W.  MEABS,  Route  3,  RANDALL,  KANS. 

CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1,800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-year- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 


Beg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2,200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's.  41  black  com- 
ing 2's.  29  registered  mares  for  snle.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON FARM 
Route  7,  Chariton.  Iowa 


ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.   LATIMER  WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA. 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  D.  HOLMAN        -        CURRY VTLLE,  MO. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 
CEDAR  LAWN  ~~ 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — A  number  of  choice  bull  calves 
from  8  to  16  months  old,  by  Secret's  Sultan 
363833  by  Missie's  Sultan  by  Glenbrook  Sul- 
tan by  Whitehall  Sultan  and  out  of  West- 
lawn  Secret  2d,  weight  2,200  in  breeding 
condition.  Description  guaranteed. 
S.  B.  AMCOATS    -    CLAY  CENTER.  KAN. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd,  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER.  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

Two  Shorthorn  bulls.  One  red,  11  months 
old,  sired  by  Bettie's  Albon  399451.  One 
white,  eight  months  old.  Extra  fine  and 
priced  low. 

C.  E.  HILL      -      -       TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  cows  and  heifers.     Five  pure  Scotch 
and  Scotch  topped  young  bulls.    Prices  reas- 
onable.    Come  and  see  them. 
H.  H.  HOLMES   -    GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Thirty  head  of  good  registered  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers.    Cows  with  calves  at  foot, 
others  to  calve  soon,  open  heifers  by  Bra- 
with  Heir  351808.    Priced  to  sell. 
E.  E.  HEACOCK  &  SON,  HARTFORD,  KAN. 

Doyle  Park  Shorthorns 

.-  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped,  50  per  cent 
roans.  Bulls  8  to  20  months  old,  sired  by 
old  Double  Champion  and  bv  Alfalfa  News. 
HOMAN  &  SONS        -        PEABODY,  KAN. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


THE  GUERNSEY  is  popular  among 

^V\e  dairy-men  who  appreciate  tWaY  too 
nomical  production,  richness  and  f  ine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  \arger  profits . 

Try  Guernseys  and  b©  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box         PeUrboro,  N.W. 

GUERNSEY   HERD  BULLS 

For  Sale — Four-year-old  registered  Guern- 
sey herd  bull,  gentle.  Also  one  nine  months 
and  one  three  months  old.  Glenwood  breed- 
ing. Cheap. 

JOHN    PERRENOUD,    HUMBOLDT,  KAN. 


Dr.  McChord 


CLIMAX  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  the  Famous  Dr.  McChord. 
Fifty  Head  in  Herd.    If  you  want  an  extra 
good  jac,  you  can  buy  him  here.     I  raise  the 
good    kind    and    guarantee    them   as  repre- 
sented when  sold. 

W.  D.  C.OTT      -      -      BRONSON,  KANSAS 

Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


DUNHAMS' 

PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


REGISTERED 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 


A  few  tried  imported  black 
Percheron  ton  stallions;  Bril- 
liant blood,  good  enough  for 
herd  headers.  Twelve  big  black 
registered  jacks,  two  to  five 
years  old,  14  V4  to  16  hands 
high,  well  broke  and  quick 
performers.  Good  herd  of  reg- 
istered jennets  headed  by  large 
Spanish  jack. 
&  M.  H.  MA  LONE,  CHASE,  KANSAS 
Rice  County. 


J.  P. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
an  d  terms  r  e  as  o  n  ab  1  e.  W  ri  t  ten 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H I  NEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :- :       :-  Kansas 


J3 


PRAIRIE  VIEW   STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising;  two  to  six  years 
Id,  15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 

E.  BO  EN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
,  38  Ml.  N.  E.of  K.  Con  C.  M.&St.P. 
40  Ml.  S.  W.  of  St.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Engl  e  wood 


Kansas 


30  PERCHERQM890 

Sixty  Mares  and  Fillies. 
Thirty  Stallions,  from 

weanlings  to  five  years  old 
At  live  and  let  live  prices. 
Route  6, 
GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


10-  PERCHERON  STALLIONS  -10 

At  Auction  to  Be  Held  by  L.  K.  Haseltine  &  Sons  and  L.  T.  Carpenter,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 

in  the  Roodhouse  Livery  Kara, 
MARCH  18,  1  P.  M. 

All  recorded  in  Percheron  Society  of  America  (Chicago).  Stallions  from  2  to.  i  years 
old,  mostly  blacks;  will  mature  to  1,800  and  2,000  pounds.  All  sound  and  right.  For 
catalog  write  to 

L.  K.  HASELTINE  &  SONS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI. 
J.  T.  Macon  and  J.  B.  Duerson,  Auctioneers. 

58  Head  Registered  Stallions  and  Mares  58 

Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Drafts,  from  Yearlings  to 
Seven  Years  Old. 

I  have  rented  my  farm  and  am  quitting  farming.  Must  sell  all 
my  horses  by  March  1.  Nothing  reserved.  All  priced  reasonably- — ■ 
the  first  buyer  to  come  will  get  a  bargain.  I  mean  business  and 
must  sell  mv  entire  herd.     Come  and  see  me. 

J.  ML  NOLAN  PAOLA,  KANSAS 

The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 

In  public  service  at  our  ranch  souih  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.     Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 


ROBISON'S  PERCHERONS 

Forty  young  stallions  from  two  to  six  years  old.    A  few 
young  mares  for  sale. 


J.  C.  ROBISON, 


Towanda,  Kans, 


LANIER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.     Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 


C.  W.  LAIV1ER, 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STUDS 

We  have  them,  BIG  FELLOWS.  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  Real 
drafters,  BIG  BONE,  lots  of  quality  and  action.  Grown  right, 
will  go  out  and  make  good  both  as  to  sires  and  foal  getters. 
You  lose  money  if  you  don't  look  at  BISHOP  BROS.'  STUDS 
before  buving     Twenty  miles  east  of  Wichita,  on  Mo.  Pacific  Rv. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  BOX  E,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  ail  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dama; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207.  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 


PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  home-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  cars,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash   Railroad.  WM,  DKIERI.IXO,   QUEEN   CITY.  MISSOURI. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Draft  Stallions 

We  want  to  sell  at  once  three  registered  Percheron  stallions, 
one  French  Draft,  one  Clydesdale,  three  young  Belgian  stallions, 
and  forty  of  both  registered  and  high  grade  Shetland  Ponies.  Also 
a  few  Percheron  and  French  Draft  mares.  Come  and  see  our  stock. 
We  mean  business, 

MRS.  L.  SHORT  &  SON,      Hamilton,  Kansas 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


FOR  SALE— PERCHERON.  STANDARD  BREDS.  AND  A  FEW  HOLSTEINS. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION — Seventeen  hands  high,  weight  1.950  pounds.  5  years  old,  big  bone, 
works  single  and  double,  name  Kusain  2d.  No.  79947.  P.  S.  A. 

STANDARD  BREDS — Miss  Maggie  Miller,  II!  hands,  weight  1.125  pounds,  4  years  old,  brown  color,  shows 
lots  of  speed,  now  on  the  track;  sued  by  Pactolus  ElHvood  2:27,  he  by  Pactolus  2:12,  No.  9102;  dam.  Liessie 
Miller  by  Tom  Miller  2:10.  Fred  Miller.  3  years  old,  black,  15.3.  weight  1.100  pounds,  broke  single  and  double, 
was  tracked  a  little  last  fall,  shows  speed;  is  a  full  brother  to  the  above  filley.  Luta  Miller,  black  filley  coming 
3.  fair  size,  sired  by  same  sire,  dam  Kstan  Selotta  by  Blackleer  2:17,  he  by  Symboieer  2:09;  second  dam  Bessie 
Miller.    Ted  Miller,  black  colt,  coming  2  years  old,  good  size,  a  full  brother  to  Luta  Miller. 

FIVE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— One  3  years  old.  giving  milk.  %  bred;  two  head  2  years  old.  highly  bred  and 
in  calf;  two  yearling  heifers,  highly  bred.  Two  bull  calves  11  months  old,  one  very  highly  bred,  other  %  bred. 
0.   L.  THISLER  -  -  RIVERSIDE  STOCK   FARM  -  -  CHAPMAN.  KANSAS 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

TJ.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.     Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS.  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 


MAIVISVIOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 


Forty  big,  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2,400-pound  horse.    Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  R.  1,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  City. 


■TlA/IMf*    RDATUFRQ  FIFTY  PERCHERONS 

tl»!r«U    DRW  !  ntll«»  SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  vearling  fillies.  Young  bulls.  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices. 


EWING  BROTHERS 


Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 


PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 


30 
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G.  C.  ROAN'S  ANNUAL  JACK   AND  JENNET  SALE 

  40  HEAD  —  CLOVER  LEAF  VALLEY  FARM  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  —  40  HEAD  

WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  MY  ANNUAL  AUCTION  AT  LA  PLATA,  MISSOURI,  MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1916 

Twenty  Jacks,  two  to  six  years  old,  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high.   Twenty  Jennets,  ten  with  foals.   An  offering  selected  to  make  good  for  those  who 

buy  them.   Every  Jack  is  black  with  white  points  and  broke.   My  Jennets  are  three  to  six  years  old. 

The  foals  at  foot  are  mostly  by  my  Herd  Jack,  Yucatan  1556.    Catalogs  now  ready.  ROAN    1  A   PI  ATA  MiccniiDi 

COL.  E.  M.  GROSS,  AUCTIONEER  ***  '   LA  ' 


60  -  HEAD  -  60 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

FORTY  BULLS     TWENTY  FEMALES 

To  sell  at  pavilion  in 
South  Omaha,  Friday,  March  31,  1916. 

A  choice  lot  of  Scotch  cattle  are  listed 
for  this  sale. 


SEVEN  DOUBLE  STANDARD  POLLED 
DURHAM  BULLS 

Catalog  of  this  sale  will  be  sent  upon 
request  to 

H.  C.  McKELVIE 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

Cols.  Duncan  and  Kraschel,  Auctioneers. 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

POLAND  CHINA 

Boars  and  Bred  Gilts 

Five  July  boars  sired  by  Sir  Dudley,  the 
junior  champion  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  1915.  Five  good  gilts  by  same 
sire  and  bred  to  a  son  of  Smooth  Columbus 
(at  head  of  Belcher  &  Bennett  herd).  Price 
for  boars,  $20;  gilts,  $25.     First  check  gets 

C.  B.  i'ALMER,  Route  5,  MARION.  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

$18  for  growthy,  wide-backed,  big-boned 
fall  boars,  weighing  130  pounds  March  1. 
Sired  by  Big  Orphan  and  out  of  sows  by 
Mammoth  Orange  and  Expansion  Too.  Also 
gilts  of  same  breeding.  Farm  near  Sibley- 
ville. 

F.  S.  COWLES,  Route  2,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS. 
Choice  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts. 

Yearlings  by  Longfellow  Again,  bred  to 
Chief  Big  Bone.  Spring  gilts  by  Chief  Big 
Bone,  bred  to  Longfellow  Again.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

JAMES  AKKELL,  K.  4,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

LANGFORO'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  K.  FRIZELL,  FrizeU,  Pawnee  Co..  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Bred  to  the  very  best  bucks  obtainable,  for 
sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  All  stock 
recorded. 

L.  M.  HARTLEY 


PINE  RIDGE  FARM 


SALEM,  IOWA 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA. 
En§rauin|  Cbmpamj 

ARTISTS  a*d  ENGRAVERS 
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SIX  TWENTY  FIVE  T~~~L~  1/  

JACKSON  STREET    10DGK2.  K3I1S. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM   SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  JB — Bradley  Bros.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
March  20 — G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 

March  31 — Consignment  sale,  South  Omaha, 
Neb.    H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mgr. 
April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Independence,  Mo. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 

Holsteins. 

April  25 — J.   R.   Smith.   Newton,  Kan. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

The  Kansas  Hereford  breeders'  sale  held 
at  Manhattan  on  March  3  was  well  attended. 
Fifty-six  head  of  Herefords  sold  for  an  av- 
erage of  $235.37  per  head.  All  but  twelve 
head  were  taken  by  Kansas  buyers.  Twenty- 
two  bulls  sold  for  an  average  of  $255.51. 
Thirty-three  cows  and  heifers  sold  for  an 
average  of  $221. OG.  The  top  price  for  bulls 
was  $525;  for  females,  $550. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Percheron  stal- 
lion sale  to  be  held  by  L.  K.  Haseltine  & 
Sons,  Springfield,  Mo.  The  sale  will  be  held 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  March  18.  Ten  head  of 
choice  registered  Percherons  have  been  cat- 
alogued for  this  sale.  They  range  in  age 
from  two  to  four  years  and  will  mature  to 
1,800  and  2,000-pound  horses. 


Frank  lams,  of  St.  Paul.  Neb.,  one  of  the 
leading  importers  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
horses,  reports  a  good  demand  for  strictly 
high  class  stallions.  Last  week  Mr.  lams 
sold  three  very  fine  stallions  to  come  to 
Kansas.  The  stallions  and  mares  now  in 
the  lams  barns  at  St.  Paul  are  a  very 
select  lot  of  imported  and  home-bred  horses. 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Hereford  Breeders'  As- 
sociation held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  officers 
were  re-elected  as  follows:  Jesse  Engle, 
Sheridan,  president,  and  H.  D.  Cornish,  Os- 
born,  secretary-treasurer.  Reports  showed  a 
gratifying  gain  in  membership  during  the 
year,  the  organization  comprising  nearly  100 
prominent  Hereford  breeders. 


St.  Mawe's  Beauty  295047,  the  Jersey 
heifer  which  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
two-year-old  heifer  class  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  has  com- 
pleted a  year's  authenticated  record  of  10,- 
239  pounds  of  milk,  586.8  pounds  of  fat. 
This  record  was  started  at  one  year  and 
eleven  months  of  age,  and  during  the  tenth 
month  of  the  test  she  was  shipped  from 
Oregon  to  San  Francisco  to  the  live  stock 
show  at  the  exposition.  Her  record  of  690.4 
pounds  of  85  per  cent  butter  places  her  third 
in  Class  I  (cows  under  two  years),  and  gives 
her  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest 
yearling  producer  of  fat  in  the  state  of 
Oregon. 


J.  C.  Robison,  Towanda,  Kan.,  reports  his 
herds  of  Percheron  horses  and  Holstein  cat- 
tle doing  well.  The  Percheron  and  Hol- 
stein herds  on  Mr.  Robison's  Whitewater 
Falls  Stock  Farm  are  among  the  leading 
herds  of  the  state.  At  this  time  Mr.  Robison 
has  a  large  number  of  very  fine  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  his  herd.  They  are 
good  individuals,  well  marked,  and  are  the 
best  milking  strains  of  the  breed. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers' sale  to  be  held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  March  31,  under  the  management  of  H. 
C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  cattle  listed 
for  this  sale  are  a  good  lot  and  are  the 
kind  that  will  make  good  for  any  farmer 
or  breeder.  There  will  be  forty  head  of 
bulls,  including  choice  Scotch  bulls  of  herd- 
heading  merit.  Seven  good  double  standard 
Polled  Durham  bulls  are  listed.  His  High- 
ness, Gladstone  by  Imp.  Whitehall  Sultan, 
Cumberland's  Pride  by  Cumberland's  Last, 
Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  Choice  Knight  by 
Choice  Goods,  Good  Knight  by  Good  Choice, 
Dauntless  Chief  by  Orange  Chief,  Lord  Vio- 
let, King  Fragrant,  Sultan  Missie  2d,  Dia- 
mond Marr  and  Dale  Emblem  by  Double 
Dale,  are  some  of  the  Scotch  bulls  that  are 
represented. 

E.  M.  Wayde,  of  Burlington.  Kan.,  held  a 
very  satisfactory  Poland  China  sale  on 
Tuesday,  February  29.  Thirty-eight  head  of 
mostly  gilts  and  bred  sows  sold  for  an  av- 
erage of  $35.75,  with  a  top  sale  of  $60.  It 
was  one  of  the  real  snappy  sales  of  the 
season.  Nothing  sold  high,  but  every  pur- 
chaser bought  at  prices  where  they  should 
receive  profitable  returns  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  the  total  returns  received  for 
the  sale  were  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Wayde. 


We  have  iust  received  the  private  sale 
catalog  of  Frank  lams,  St.  Paul.  Neb.,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  registered  horses. 
This  1916  stud  catalog  Is  the  neatest  of  the 
kind  received  this  season.  The  catalog  con- 
tains a  list  of  forty  head  of  choice  Perche- 
ron and  Belgian  stallions  and  mares.  Many 
of  the  best  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions 
now  in  service  in  this  country  are  from  Mr. 
lams'  barns  at  St.  Paul,  and  were  selected 
and  imported  by  him.  This  year  he  has 
also  catalogued  a  choice  lot  of  home-bred 
stallions. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  Gl  ROD — At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS,  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  bulls,  serviceable  age,  all  registered,  from  A.  It.  O.  dams  and 
sires.    Choice  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  excellent,  high-grade,  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  in  calf  to  pure- 
bred bulls,  to  freshen  before  April  1.  Fresh  cows  on  hand,  heavy  milkers.  Heavy  calves  six  to  ten 
weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted  and  we  will  express  to  you.  Wire,  write, 
or  phone  us.    We  can  please  you. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

I  have  for  sale  a  nice  collection  of  HOLSTEIN  cows  and  heifers: 
also  a  few  registered  bulls  to  go  with  them.  All  big  ones,  nicely 
marked,  and  out  Of  the  best  milking  strains.  If  you  want  cows  or 
heifers,  I  can  supply  you,  and  that  at  the  right  kind  of  prices. 

J.  C.  ROBINSON  Towanda,  Kansas 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 
DAMS  HAVE  A.  R.  0.  RECORDS  OF  21  POUNDS  AND  23.91  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 

No.  I — Sir  DeKol  Lilith  Pauline  169477,  born  December  10,  1914.'    Sire.  Tehee  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol.  who  la 

also  the  sire  of  Lilith  Piebe  DeKol  with  A.  R.  O.  record  of  29.599  pounds  milk  and  920  pounds  fat  in  365  days 
and  28.82-  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam,  Clothilde  Peep  Pride,  with  21  pounds  butter  record  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  in  our  herd  and  promises  to  increase  her  record.  This  bull  has  a  full  sister  in  our  herd  that  haft 
just  made  25. S7  pounds  butter  from  507.7  pounds  milk  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  He  is  well  marked,  being  about 
two-thirds  black,  and  a  good  individual. 

No.  2 — Fobes  Canary  Homestead  169479,  born  February  5.  1915.  Sire,  Canary  Fobes  Bessie  Homestead, 
whose  dam  has  A.  U.  O.  record  of  31.14  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam,  Johanna  Clothildea  3d  Canary, 
butter  in  seven  days  23.91  pounds;  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sire's  dam  average  27.57  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  also  in  our  herd.    He  is  two-thirds  white  and  a  good  individual. 

We  also  offer  two  bull  calves  with  splendid  breeding,  having  A.  R.  ().  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WM.  A.  HOOVER,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


A  THIRTY  DAY 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Consisting  of  the  following:: 

Fifty  fully  developed  high  grade  Holstein 
cows,  to  freshen  in  the  next  three  weeks. 

Eighty  high  grade  heifers,  two  and  three 
years  old,  all  springing. 

Thirty  registered  cows  and  heifers,  all  bred 
to  Johanna  King  Segis,  the  40-lb.  $5,000  bull. 

Don't  wait  to  write,  but  wire  me  at  my 
expense  when  you  will  be  here.  They  are 
priced  to  sell. 

NEAL   HOUSLET,   OXFORD,  WISCONSIN. 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls.  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

Prince   Artis   Pontiac   Abbekerk  No.  136383 

Heads  Sunflower  Herd.  Only  30-pound  bull 
in  Kansas.  Buy  where  the  best  breeding, 
best  producers  come  from, 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS. 

(Several  bulls  ready  for  service.) 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST     -     -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King:  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure.  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Eilgewoort  Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

:     STERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Registered  three-year-old  Holstein  bull 
from  a  ten-gallon  dam.  He  is  a  guaranteed 
bull  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  McCOY,  BEATTIE,  KANSAS. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

23  -  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS  m  £J 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14. S9  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lens 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  "breed- 
ing".    Choice  individuals. 

BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 


HOME  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

OFFER  HEIFER  CALVES 

Five  months  up  to  15  months;  grand- 
daughters of  De  Kol  Burke,  Fobes  Trito- 
mia  Mutual  De  Kol  and  Walker  Korn- 
dyke  Segis.  Official  record  and  untested 
dams.  Prices,  $95  to  $325. 
W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  Iowa. 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

I  have  two  excellent  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice, sired  by  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  20  and  22-pound 
butter  records  as  three-year-olds.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  to 

HARRY  W.   MOLLHAGEN,  Bashton,  Kan. 

CEDARLANE  HERD  HDLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  Tha  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Do  you  want  a  yearling  bull,  first  cousin 
to    the    sire    of    Duchess    Skylark  Ormsby, 
year's  butter  1.50G  pounds,  at  $125? 
H.  B.  Cowles,  <>08  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  vearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
H1G GIN  BOTH  AM  BROS.,  Rossville,  Kansas 

Was  at  the  Holstein  Breeders'  Meeting  at 
Herington,  Kansas,  and  hope  for  the  success 
of  this  organization. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALYES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 

HOlStGiflS  fOr  SslGifufls  ready  f^/service 
N.  S.  AMSPACKER,  JAMESTOWN,  KANS, 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Ronte  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton.  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Han. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayctta.  Kan. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN* 
SAS  FARMER. 
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FARM  AND  HERD. 


Mahlon  Groenmiller,  of  Pomona,  Kan., 
owner  of  the  noted  Coburn  herd  of  Red 
Polled  cattle,  also  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Pereherons  in  this  state,  writes  that  his 
stock  is  doing  fine  and  that  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  Red  Polled  breeding  stock,  also 
for  good  Percheron  stallions.  The  coming 
three-year-old  stallions  now  in  his  herd  are 
the  best  lot  ever  raised  on  the  farm.  There 
are  a  number  in  the  lot  that  will  weigh  a 
ton  each. 


while  very  few  of  the  daughters  of  Beau 
Perfect  were  sold  until  they  had  reached 
considerable  age.  A  son  of  Beau  Perfect 
followed  these  two  bulls  assisted  by  Beau 
Donald  75th.  In  the  last  five  years  a  son 
of  Prince  Rupert  8th  has  been  the  chief 
stock  bull.  The  young  stock  in  the  Cur- 
tice show  herds  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  were  his  sons  and  daughters.  A  three- 
year-old  son  of  the  International  champion, 
Point  Comfort  14th,  and  a  son  of  Perfect 
Fairfax  of  the  same  age,  are  in  the  herd 
now. 


The  fine  young  bull  advertised  by  Brae- 
burn  Holstein  Farm  was  sold  last  week  to 
C.  B.  Vandeveer,  Ashland,  Kan.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  calves  sent  out  from  this  herd 
for  some  time,  and  is  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  the  short-grass  country. 


Prof.  C.  H.  Ecklcs  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  makes  this  statement  in  a 
bulletin  issued  on  the  advantages  of  selling 
cream:  "Selling  cream  means  less  work 
for  the  women  than  making  butter.  Any 
system  that  will  lighten  the  duties  of  the 
women  on  the  farm  without  decreasing  the 
income  should  certainly  be  adopted.  When 
cream  is  sold  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see 
that  the  cream  is  cooled  after  being  sep- 
arated and  to  take  it  along  to  town  twice  a 
week  in  winter  and  three  times  in  summer." 


A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Nebraska  Agri- 
cultural College  says:  "Cows  calving  in  the 
fall  produce  not  only  a  larger  part  of  the 
butter  fat  when  it  is  most  valuable  but  they 
produce  one-tenth  more  butter  fat  than 
when  calving  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
In  addition,  cows  which  freshen  in  the  early 
winter  and  are  well  cared  for  during  the 
winter  period  go  on  pasture  at  the  time 
when  they  would  naturally  be  drying  up, 
and  this  lengthens  the  milking  period  and 
increases  the  annual  yield  of  butter.  The 
climate  is  also  more  favorable  in  winter 
where  good  shelter  is  available." 


M.  E.  Moore  &  Co.,  owners  of  one  of  Mis- 
souri's oldest  and  best  herds  of  Holsteins, 
report  their  herd  doing  well.  They  also 
report  a  good  demand  for  high  class  Hol- 
steins at  very  satisfactory  prices,  and  have 
made  a  number  of  good  sales  the  past  few 
weeks.  They  have  been  holding  all  female 
stock  for  some  time,  but  have  now  decided 
to  reduce  the  herd. 


William  A.  Hoover,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  who 
owns  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Holstein 
cattle  in  that  state,  writes  thaj  his  herd  is 
doing  fine.  Mr.  Hoover  has  one  of  the 
heavy  producing  herds.  At  this  time  he  has 
a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  a 
number  of  bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  backed 
by  seven-day  butter  records  of  from  23.91 
to  31.14  pounds. 


According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  College,  pigeons  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  hog  cholera. 
"The  farmer  who  owns  or  harbors  pigeons," 
says  the  bulletin,  "should  either  confine 
them  at  home  or  dispose  of  them.  Pigeons 
fly  from  farm  to  farm  in  search  of  food 
which  they  generally  find  in  the  feed  yards. 
In  flying  long  distances  and  visiting  many 
yards  they  easily  get  the  germs  on  their 
feet  and  infect  a  whole  neighborhood  before 
people  reali2e  that  cholera  is  in  their  herds. 
In  1915  the  loss  from  hog  cholera  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  $750,000,000, 
and  if  one-fifth  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
pigeons,  they  will  have  to  go." 


The  live  stock  breeder  who  builds  up  a 
mailing  list  is  always  in  position  to  get  in 
touch  with  prospective  purchasers,  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  value  of  advertising 
is  lost  to  the  breeder  who  neglects  to  build 
up  one. 


Saunders  &  Baggard,  who  recently  shipped 
a  load  of  fine  jacks  from  Kentucky  to  New- 
ton. Kan.,  report  a  good  demand  for  high 
class  jacks.  This  firm  has  been  shipping 
jacks  to  Kansas  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  many  of  the  jacks  now  in  service  in 
this  state  are  from  their  herd. 


M.  G.  Bigham  &  Sons,  of  Ozawkie,  Kan., 
breeders  of  Percheron  horses,  jacks  and 
jennets,  Holstein  cattle  and  Duroc  hogs,  re- 
port their  herds  doing  splendidly.  They 
also  report  a  good  demand  for  pure-bred 
stock.  Their  herds  are  among  the  best  in 
the  country. 


Blue  Mound,  Kansas,  February  24,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I  sold  all  my  Black  Lang- 
shans  by  the  7th  of  February,  through  my  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer.  Orders 
began  coming  in  from  the  start.  Had  to  return  several  money  orders.  Am 
sending  ad  for  eggs.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank. 


D.  A.  Cramer,  of  Washington,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  progressive  Jersey  breeders  of  this 
state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Cramer  owns  one  of  the  richly  bred  heavy 
producing  herds.  The  young  stock  in  his 
herd  is  a  choice  lot,  including  an  outstand- 
ing fourteen-months-old  bull  out  of  a  Flying 
Fox  St.  Lambert  dam.  This  youngster  is  a 
prospective  herd  header. 


E.  E.  Frizell  &  Son,  of  Larned,  Kan.,  have 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
in  the  state.  They  write  that  their  herd  is 
doing  fine  and  that  they  have  had  a  splen- 
did demand  for  both  bulls  and  females  at 
very  satisfactory  prices.  Frizell  &  Son  have 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
in  the  state,  and  at  this  time  have  on  hand 
a  lot  of  very  high  class  young  stock. 


Harris  Bros.,  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  are  mak- 
ing a  great  success  with  their  Pereherons. 
They  have  sold  a  number  of  high  class  stal- 
lions this  spring,  and  have  on  hand  a  num- 
ber of  extra  good  mares  showing  safe  in 
foal,  and  a  lot  of  young  stallions  that  are 
just  turning  three  years  old.  These  young 
horses  have  been  broken  to  work  and  han- 
dled in  a  way  that  will  make  them  profit- 
able on  any  farm. 


H.  H.  Holmes,  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  who  is 
one  of  the  successful  Shorthorn  breeders  and 
showmen,  reports  his  herd  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  one  of  the  good  herds  in  Kan- 
sas, and  has  shown  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  and  Oklahoma  for  several  years,  always 
winning  a  large  part  of  the  premiums.  His 
herd  is  among  the  best,  both  as  to  breeding 
and  individuality.  At  this  time  he  has 
sixty-five  head  in  his  herd,  including  a  fine 
lot  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  youngsters. 


W.  H.  Richards,  of  Emporia.  Kan.,  has 
just  returned  from  Illinois  with  a  carload 
of  Percheron  stallions.  They  are  large 
heavy-boned  coming  three-year-olds,  and 
just  right  for  heavy  service.  Dr.  Richards 
has  been  importing  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  has  a 
few  extra  good  imported  stallions  on  hand 
that  will  weigh  a  ton  or  more. 


The  Deierling  Stock  Farms,  near  Queen 
City,  Mo.,  have  for  many  years  been  famous 
as  the  home  of  one  of  Missouri's  greatest 
herds  of  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets,  and 
breeding  stock  from  this  famous  herd  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  jacks  and  jennets,  the  Deierling 
Farms  are  noted  for  high  class  Percheron, 
Coach,  Saddle  and  Standard-bred  stallions. 
William  Deierling,  the  owner  of  the  farms, 
is  one  of  Missouri's  leading  horsemen.  The 
shipments  of  horses  and  mules  from  the 
Deierling  Fjj-ms  and  barns  in  Queen  City 
each  year  are  immense.  The  farms  are 
amonir  the  best  equipped  in  the  state.  The 
large  modern  barns,  exercise  and  feed  yards 
in  town,  are  models  of  convenience,  and  to 
anyone  interested  in  high  class  jacks  or 
stallions  a  visit  to  the  farms  or  barns  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  The 
jacks  and  stallions  in  the  barns  at  this  time 
are  one  of  the  best  lots  in  the  history  of 
the  farm. 


Kansas  Farmers'  Breeders'  Directory  is 
not  only  a  cheap  but  a  good  method  of 
keeping  before  the  public  throughout  the 
entire  year.  By  using  the  directory  all  the 
time,  and  space  in  the  breed  columns  when 
there  is  a  surplus  to  sell,  many  breeders 
have  received  the  best  of  results.  Write  us 
for  rates  for  the  Breeders'  Directory. 


F.  C.  Gookin,  of  Russell,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  in 
this  state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  in  fine 
condition.  Mr.  Gookin  has  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a  type  of  O.  I.  C.'s  that  is  proving 
very  profitable  as  a  feeder.  His  type  has 
the  size  and  quality;  they  mature  early  at 
a  good  weight,  and  they  have  been  money- 
makers on  his  farm.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  August  and 
September  pigs.  They  are  by  some  of  the 
best  boars  of  the  breed  and  out  of  the  great 
sows  of  his  herd.  He  has  bred  a  large  num- 
ber of  sows  for  early  farrow  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  handle  a  large  number  of  spring  pigs. 
He  keeps  his  herd  immune  at  all  times,  and 
as  a  result  has  no  trouble  on  account  of 
disease. 


W.  S.  Gearhart.  state  highway  engineer, 
has  returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  Mr.  Gearhart  attended 
also  the  concrete  road  conference,  the  con- 
crete institute,  and  the  cement  show.  He 
spoke  before  the  highway  meeting  on  "Pat- 
ents Affecting  Bridge  Construction"  and  be- 
fore the  road  conference  on  "Proportions  of 
Material  and  Consistency  of  Concrete  for 
Road  Work." 


Good  results  have  been  obtained  in  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  in  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  milk 
cows.  This  meal  was  used  instead  of  corn, 
and  fed  with  other  rations,  with  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  Cows  fed  in  this  way  not 
only  held  up  in  flesh,  but  made  a  good  show- 
ing in  milk  production.  The  cottonseed 
meal  proved  a  little  less  expensive  than 
ground  corn. 


A.  M.  Dull  &  Sons,  the  well  known  Per- 
cheron breeders  of  Washington,  Kan.,  re- 
port the  sale  of  their  great  herd  stallion, 
Siroco  51358,  to  W.  E.  Chilcoat,  of  Stanton, 
Neb.  Mr.  Chilcoat  spent  considerable  time' 
and  money  to  find  a  desirable  type  of  stal- 
lion to  mate  with  his  herd  of  registered 
mares,  and  is  to  be  considered  very  fortun- 
ate in  securing  this  great  stallion,  even  at 
a  good  figure.  Dull  &  Sons  are  keeping  a 
number  of  his  fillies  that  are  outstanding  in 
every  way.  The  young  stallions  in  their 
herd  by  Siroco  are  the  ideal  type  and  show 
the  breeding   qualities  of   the  sire. 


Edward  F.  Swinney,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.,  has  pur- 
chased the  stock  farm  formerly  owned  by 
the  late  J.  M.  Curtice,  the  noted  Hereford 
breeder  of  Independence,  Mo.  He  also  pur- 
chased the  famous  Curtice  herd  of  Here- 
fords,  which  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
herd  of  that  breed  of  cattle  ever  sold  in 
this  territory.  The  herd  is  small  but  se- 
lect. There  are  seventy-six  head  on  the 
farm  now,  including  thirty-seven  cows  of 
breeding  age;  twenty-seven  calves;  eight 
yearling  heifers,  and  four  noted  bulls.  The 
blood  lines  represented  are  those  which 
have  been  most  potent  in  building  the  Here- 
fords  in  this  territory.  The  herd  was  estab- 
lished twenty  years  ago  with  the  purchase 
of  a  half  dozen  small  lots,  from  which  the 
choicest  of  each  were  retained.  Hesiod 
50th,  a  son  of  the  Funkhouser  bull,  Hesiod 
2d,  was  among  the  first  great  bulls  used. 
His  daughters  were  mated  with  Beau  Cham- 
pion 129532  and  Beau  Perfect  129533,  both 
sons  of  Beau  Brummel.  A  few  daughters 
of  Beau   Champion   remained   in   the  herd, 


One  of  the  very  successful  Hereford  sales 
of  the  season  was  held  by  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  at 
South  St.  Joseph,  March  4.  Forty-five  bulls 
sold  for  an  average  of  $287. 6 <5 :  twenty-nine 
females  averaged  $218.80,  the  average  on  the 
seventy-four  head  sold  being  $260.81.  The 
top  price  of  the  sale  was  $1,500.  which  was 
paid  by  J.  A.  Sisk,  of  Grant  City,  Mo.,  for 
the  January  yearling  bull.  Beau  Gomez 
Model,  a  son  of  Beau  Gomez,  sold  by  H.  D. 
Cornish  of  Osborne,  Mo.  The  second  high- 
est price  was  $900,  paid  by  Jesse  Engle  & 
Sons,  of  Sheridan,  Mo.,  for  the  March  year- 
ling. Beau  Princeps,  another  son  of  Beau 
Gomez.  Several  females  sold  around  $400. 
The  top  female  was  the  imported  cow, 
Laura,  with  a  heifer  calf,  which  sold  to  W. 
B.  Rankin,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  for  $440.  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  buy- 
ers took  the  offering. 


Sows  that  are  bred  too  young,  or  are 
too  fat,  frequently  have  trouble  in  far- 
rowing, and  lose  some  or  all  of  their 
pigs. 


FRANK  IAMS 


".Mr.  Horseman,"  1916  is  the  "Get  Rich  Quielt"  Tear 
for  "up-to-snuff"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 
Money-Making  Game."  Don't  wait.  Do  it  in  1916. 
No  horses  will  be  im-  ported  in  ten 

years.  "Big Horse Fam-    a     m  ine"  in  U,  S, 

500     horses     exported    tk    Mk  daily.  ".Mr. 

Buyer,"  buy  big"Black    ^^J^       and  Gray  iBoys 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
mond.s.  "lams*  kind" 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notchers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  ' '  New  Horses ' ' 
are  "Town  Talk."  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing ,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
' '  50  trips ' '  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  -  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed- 
ing Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters"  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

Gold  Medal  and  State 

Prizewinners 

"lams'  Icind,"  and  in  the 
"Pink  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor."  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  -man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
' '  Registered  and  Inspected ' '  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
' '  inspected  "  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
' '  Health  and  Soundness ' '  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2,100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.  Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  S100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.  Can  place  $1,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.  Write  for  Horse  Catalog.  It  has  a  "Big  Bargain  '  on 
each  page.  References:  First  National  and  Omaha 
National  Banks,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AT 
 PRIVATE  SALE  


THE  firm  of  Saunders  &  Maggard,  Poplar  Plains, 
Ky.,  has  shipped  twenty  head  of  jacks  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  and  they  will  be  for  sale  privately 
at  Welsh's  Transfer  Barn.  This  is  a  well  bred  load  of 
jacks,  including  one  imported  jack,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  coming  three  to  matured  aged  jacks;  height 
from  14  to  16  hands.  We  will  make  prices  reasonable, 
as  we  want  to  close  them  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  jack  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  them.  Barn  two  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot,  one 
block  from  Interurban.    Come  and  see  us. 

SAUNDERS  &  MAGGARD,    Newton,  Kan. 
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DAN  PATCH  GOLD  STOP  WATCH 


YOU  WILL 
BE 

DELIGHTED 
WITH  MY 

$30.00 

DAN  PATCH 

GOLD  STOP  WATCH 

AND 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  ONE 

ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 


TWO 
GOLD 
WATCHES 
IN  ONE  CASE/ 


Ahftacitl 
1:55 


You  Heed  Title  Dan  Patch  Gold  Stop 
Watch.   Latest  Thin  Model  Design,  Highest 
Quality  el  Works  and  Beautiful,  CROWN  20  Year, 
Gold  fWed  CASE.  You  wld  be  Delighted  to  carry 

It  all  your  life.  Two  Watches  In  One 
Case.  A  Regular  Watch,  Combined  with 
a  Stop  Watch.  Both  Work  Independently. 
Instantly  ready  for  timing  Automobiles, 
Trains.  Boat  Races,  Football,  Morse  Races, 
Machinery,  Etc  The  Newest  and  Most  Classy  thing  in  Watches.  You  need 
this  watch  in  these  days  of  Progress.  SIO.QOO  in  New  Machinery  required 
to  make  this  watch.  Sold  by  Dealers  for  $30.00  4n  Guaranteed  CROWN 
Gold  Filled  Case.  Your  Jeweler  can  tell  you  of  its  High  Qualities. 

MY  DAN  PATCH  GOLD  STOP  WATCH, — IS  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL, 
HIGH  GRADE,  GOLD  STOP  WATCH  EVER  MADE  IN  AMERICA. 

Combine!  TWO  movements  in  One  Caie.    It  is  a  Splendid,  Accurate,  Reliable  Time-Piece  and  also 
a  Dependable  Stop  Watch.  M.  W.  Savage  carries  one  of   these  Beautiful, — Thin   Model  Oaoe,  New, 
"Dan   Patch  Gold   Stop  Watches"  and  it   is  a   Better   Regular    Time   Keeper  than    the  1250, 
Swiss  Stop  Watch,  that  he  formerly  carried,      M.   W.  Savage  absolutely   owns  the   Dan  Patch 
Gold    Stop  Watch, — because  it   U    Manufactured   Exclusively    for   him    by  one    the  Largest 
Watch    Factories    ia    the    World  and    under  his  own,  Trade  Mark,— Dan   Patch, — and  ha 
Positively  Guarantees  it  direct  to  you.  The  works  are  jeweled  on  the  important  bearings, 
where  friction  and  resistance  comes.      Movement  is  a  Beautifully  Chased,   Full  Straight 
lane.  Roller  Escapement  movement.   It  has  Pendulum  Setting,  pallets,   Balance,  Brequet 
Hairspring,   which  is  Hardened  and  Tempered  in  form,  the  Latest  Patented  Micometrio) 
Regulator*    Display  Winding   Works,  Protected   Autolocking  and   Setting    Device,  all 
Of  which  are  Adjusted  with  great  care  and  Skill  to  Heat  and  Cold  and  Thoroughly 
and  Scientifically  Timed,   Tested  and  Regulated,   A  Special  Damaskeened  Kick- 
tied  Plate  protects  the  Fine  Wheels  of  the  Stop  Attachment.    Yon  can  Alwayrr 
place  the  Utmost  Dependence  upon  the  Fine,  Reliable  Timekeeping  Qualities 
of  this  Splendid  Watch  and  its  Stop  Watch  Feature  is  Always  Ready  for 
Instant  use.   Be-Up-Date  and  carry  a  Dan  Patch  Stop  Watch. 


M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Sole  Owner  of  the 
$30  DAN  PATCH  GOLD  STOP  WATCH 


YOU  WILL 
BE  PROUD 
TO  CARRY 
MY 

$30.00 

DAN  PATCH 

GOLD  STOP  WATCH 

AND 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  ONE 

ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 


I  WANT  TO  GIVE  YOU  THIS  GOLD  WATCH 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

ON  A  SATISFIED 

FOUR  MONTHS,— FREE  TRIAL 

OF  FOUR  PAILS  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  TONIC 

You  Can't  afford  to  raise,— even  One  Litter  of  Pigs,— without  the  every  day  use  of 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic,— 3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.  For  over  26  Years,— univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  Most  Dependable  and  Cheapest  to  Use,— Tonic,  Blood  Purifier, 
General  System  Strengthener  and  Special  Aid  to  Digestion  and  Assimilation,— so  that  Every 
Animal  will  obtain  More  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Its  use  is  very  dependable  in 
preventing  Hog  Diseases, — in  giving  Quicker  Growth  and  in  keeping  All  Animals  up  to 
normal,  healthful  condition. 

To  absolutely  and  indisputably  prove  it,— I  would  like  to  have  you  accept  four  pails,— on 
FOUR  MONTH'S  FREE  TRIAL.— and  never  pay  me  a  cent  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
On  a  basis  of  practical,  every  day,  fair  and  square.  Profit  Sharing  Cooperation, — I  now  offer 
my  Farmer  Friends,— my  NEW,— $30.00,— Dan  Patch  Gold  Stop  Watch,— Absolutely  free. 
Write  Me  About  This  and  my  Four  Pail,  Free  Trial  Offer,— and  let  me  send  you  Complete 
Description  and  Illustrations  of  this  Splendid,— Extra  Quality,  Gold  Watch.  Address 


M.  W.  SAVAGE, — or, 

•5*  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ME  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


MATCHLESS  DALE  291609 
Shorthorn  Bull  Owned  by  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 


THE  following  show  ring  record  of  steers -sired  by  Matchless  Dale  establishes  his  merit  as  a  breed- 
ing sire. 
College  Dale — calved  October  12,  1912,  a  winner  of  nine  firsts,  one  reserve  championship,  three 
championships,  and  one  sweepstakes,  at  leading  stock  shows  of  the  country.     Cash  won,  $495. 
Sold  for  beef  on  the  Chicago  market,  December  6,  1915,  for  $202.50. 

Golden  Dale — calved  January  7,  1913,  first  junior  calf  and  third  in  open  class  at  1913  Interna- 
tional Stock  Show.    Second  at  Topeka  1914,  third  at  American  Royal  1915. 

Kansas  Dale — calved  January  16,  1913,  fifth  at  1913  International,  and  first  at  National  West- 
ern Stock  Show  1916. 

Secret  Dale — calved  November  2,  1913,  first  at  Topeka,  third  at  Royal  1915. 

King  Dale — calved  January  7,  1914,  first  and  champion  at  National  Western  Stock  Show  1916. 

Merry  Dale — calved  February  2,  1914,  third  at  Topeka  and  at  Hutchinson  1915. 

Barmpton  Dale — calved  October  3,  1914,  fourth  at  Topeka  1915,  fifth  at  Hutchinson  1915,  first 
at  Royal  1915,  and  first  at  National  Western  Stock  Show  1916. 

Gallant  Dale — calved  November  6,  1914,  second  at  Royal  1915. 

Shorthorn  steer  herds  sired  by  Matchless  Dale  won  second  at  Topeka  1915,  first  and  third  at 
American  Royal  1915,  and  first  at  1916  National  Western  Stock  Show  at  Denver. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  18,  1916 


Six  Thousand 

Guaranteed 

Miles 

—per  warranty  tag  attached 
to  each  casing  — are  yours 
when  you  shoe  your  car  with 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Into  these  super  -  service 
tires  we  have  built  the  stur- 
diest, longest  wear-resisting 
qualities  that  men,  money 
and  materials  can  produce. 

Once  you  equip  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
you  get  a  guaranteed  mileage — not  a 
mere  promise — of  6,000  full  miles, 
and  freedom  from  excessive  upkeep 
expense.  Also  guaranteed  Oilproof 
and  Non-skid. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  Slates  and  Canada 


WANTED  MEN! 

6^75  T0*300 
A  M0NTH1_ 


Demand  for  capable  ( 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
Bupplv .  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  ?50 

Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.   Write  todav  for  our  bin  Frea  Book 
and  $50  Fro*  Scholarship  Certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

jxraeat  Auto  Training  School 
In  Ike  World. 

1095  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Don't  Experiment! 


THOUSANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 


Read  what  they  have  writ- 
ten.   Get  our  Free  Books. 
Write  today  for  our  Catalog  and  easy 
payment  plan.    Address  nearest  office. 

THE  rroiANA  SILO  CO.,  61 1  Union  Bldt^Anderson.Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo,  J)*s  Moines,  la.     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
gll  flouangoBlda'.  £||  Indiana  Blag.  jj|  |  LWo  Block  fci.  B14f 


-TOUMANS- 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Write  for  Free  circular  telling 
youn       about  Trumans'  Embrocation 
R6RSESS.MULE$   {Liniment)  Colic  Cure,  Fever 
"   Reducer,  Couj>h  and  Physic 
Balls,  Condition  Powder.  Guar- 
anteed or  Money  back.  Agents 
Wanted.    Truman  Vet.  Med. 
Co.,  Dept.  9     Bushnell,  III. 


bows  her  3'WEEP  MILLS 


Different  from  all  othere.  Grind  Corn  with 
shucks.  Kaffir  in  the  head  and  alllnnda 
of  email  grain.  \  and  2  horse  sizes.  ' 

( A  l-o  make  10  sizes  of  bell  mills. 

j,FBEE—  Folder  an  "Feeds  and  Manures" 
C.NtP.Bowshor  Co..  South  Bend.lnd. 

Patterson  Machinery  Co..  1225  W.  11th  St..Kansas  eity.Mo. 


Kansas  Adapted,  to    Pure-Bred  Cattle 

By  JAMES  G,  TOMSON 


THE  breeding  of  pure  bred  beef  cat- 
tle, or  in  fact  the  handling  of 
any  kind  of  live  stock,  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  natural  conditions  sur- 
rounding such  operations.  Vegetation 
and  climate  arc  important  factors  and 
control,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  growth 
and  development  of  animals. 

To  develop  beef  cattle  properly  and 
obtain  the  most  rapid  growth  without 
impairing  future  usefulness,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  fed  a  liberal  ration  of 
feeds  rich  in  protein — a  ration  that  will 
produce  flesh  and  bone  rather  than  fat. 
By  so  doing,  we  will  enable  them  to 
continue  the  rapid  growth  which  they 
have  been  making  on  grass  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  also  important 
that  they  be  sheltered  from  violent  ex- 
posure. Severe  cold  weather  or  contin- 
ued wet  weather  often  causes  a  notice- 
able check  in  growth,  if  not  more  serious 
trouble.  It  is  true,  such  feeds  can  be 
had  to  a  certain  extent  in  almost  any 
section  by  the  purchase  of  mill  feeds, 
etc.,  but  these  often  command  almost 
prohibitive  prices.  Climatic  conditions 
can  be  greatly  modified  by  the  erection 
of  expensive  barns,  but  proper  ventila- 
tion must  be  provided  or  disease  will 
develop. 

Since   the   above   mentioned  require- 
ments are  of  greatest  importance,  let  us 
study  what  Kansas  offers  in  these.  We 
find    an    undulating    surface  naturally 
covered  with  our  native  prairie  grasses. 
Clear  streams  of  water  are  found  over 
most  of  the  state,  and  along  their  banks 
many  natural  shade  trees  furnish  shade 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  well  as 
good  natural  shelter  in  winter.    We  have 
rich,  fertile  land  capable  of  producing  sy 
great  variety  of  crops."  Our  clim"^ 
mild  with  an  abundance  of  Natr 
disinfectant — sunshine.    Our  - 
riod  is  greatly  lengthene ' 
fall  and  spring  weath^ 

Throughout  th< 
state,*blue  gras 
grasses  thrive  ? 
and  as  our  nai 
fed  out  these  gr 
ground  and  grearfy 
season.    No  other  grass 
equal  prairie  grass  during  t. 
our  summers — a  time  w  hen  tame 
rest.    Visitors  from  a  distance,  in  100. 
ing  over  our  breeding  cows  in  midsum- 
mer, often  are  amazed  at  the  flesh  they 
carry.     Rome  even   inquire  whether  we 
feed   grain    on    grass,    and   express  no 
little  surprise  when  told  that  the  grass 
alone  does  it.    By  a  liberal  use  of  prai- 
rie grass  during  our  hot  months,  we  can 
spare  our  tame  grasses  and  later  have  a 
rank  growth  to  carry  our  cattle  well  up 
into  winter.    In  fact,  when  pastures  are 
convenient,  the  cattle  will  get  much  good 
out  of  them  during  the  winter  months, 
and  are  much  better  off  than  when  con- 
fined in  close  quarters.    In  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  tame  pasture  grasses 
do  not  seem  to  thrive,  but  there  the 
wheat  fields  are  a  good  substitute.  An 
abundance  of  alfalfa  is  grown  in  many 
parts  and  in  some  localities  sweet  clover 
is  common,  so  that  much  fall  grazing  is 
practiced  over  our  entire  state. 

Our  tillable  crops  are  varied.  Small 
grains  do  well.  Corn,  kafir,  cane,  and 
such  crops  produce  large  yields,  both  as 
grain  and  silage  crops.  Our  alfalfa  fields 
are  second  to  none,  while  clover,  cow- 
peas,  etc.,  all  produce  much  good  feed. 

Much  of  our  land  is  well  supplied 
with  lime  and  this,  through  the  feeds, 
aids  in  giving  strength  of  bone  to  our 
growing'animals. 

From  this  variety  of  grasses  and  grains 
and  the  abundance  of  feed  to  convert 
into  silage,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find 
rations  that  will  produce  growth,  vigor, 
and  bloom  in  our  breeding  cattle,  and 
at  a  very  low  cost. 

Bulls  kept  on  such  diet  prove  useful 
and  vigorous  for  years.  In  our  own  herd 
we  have  used  three  bulls  that  were  use- 


ful up  to  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  our  breed- 
ing cows  to  produce  up  to  fifteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  maintained 
under  such  conditions.  Our  young  cattle 
mature  early  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  best,  both  in  quality  and  size. 
Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  this  could 
be  offered  than  the  pure  bred  steers 
fitted  and  shown  by  our  agricultural 
college.  With  steers  bred  in  Kansas  and 
developed  on  Kansas  feeds,  this  institu- 
tion has  won  its  share  of  prizes  at  our 
best  stock  shows.  During  the  past  eight 
years  Kansas  has  shown  more  first  prize 
steer  calves  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Show  than  has  any  other  state, 
which  is  pretty  strong  evidence  that  our 
feeds  will  produce  the  growth  desired. 

Our  open  winters  enable  .us  to  carry 
our  breeding  cows  through  cheaply. 
True,  we  have  some  severe  storms,  but 
they  are  of  short  duration  anil  inexpen- 
sive open  quarters  furnish  ideal  shelter 
for  the  bulk  of  our  stock.  This  not  only 
lightens  our  expense,  but  cattle  handled 
in  this  way  are  more  robust  and  com- 
paratively free  from  disease  germs. 

Another  important  advantage  is  our 
location.  Surrounded,  as  we  are,  by 
cattle  states,  we  get  trade  from  all  quar- 
ters. And  with  our  great  Kansas  City 
market,  we  are  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come,  in  contact  with  stock- 
men, many  of  whom  are  buyers  of  pure 
bred  stock. 

Possibly  some  of  our  breeders  am 
making  a  success  of  their  'v**~* 
is  largely  because  +' 
the  talents  th 
Tt  is  e~ 


See  that  the  entrance  to  the  farm  is 
neat  and  clean.  Appearances  may  be 
improved  by  a  group  of  shrubs  at  either 
side. 


To  loosen  rusty  nuts,  heat  to  a  cherry 
red  the  end  of  an  "a"  wrench  that  will 
fit,  and  place  it  on  the  nut  for  a  few 

minutes. 


SCENE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  TOMSON  PASTURES.  SHAWNEE 
COUNTY.  —  THE   COWS    KEEP   FAT  ON    GRASS  ALONE 


Cm 

City,  l<e. 
Oklahoma  no 

stockmen  was  formed  to  systematically 
fight  hog  cholera.  This  convention,  as 
have  all  other  meetings  of  its  character, 
developed  the  fact  that  there  is  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  relative  to 
hog  cholera  vaccination,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  sanitation  on  stock  farms  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  it  was  urged  that 
farmers  exercise  greater  precautions  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

The  effectiveness  of  organization  in 
checking  and  controlling  hog  cholera 
was  most  conclusively  shown.  Cowley 
County,  Kansas,  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  is  making  considerable  headway  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  cholera  through 
the  agency  of* the  farm  bureau. 

The  Interstate  Association  of  Farmers 
and  Stockmen  is  the  permanent  name 
given  the  organization  perfected  at  this 
meeting.  F.  M.  Athey,  of  Blackwell, 
Okla.,  was  made  president,  and  (J.  Homer 
Brown,  of.  Arkansas  City,  secretary. 
Four  meetings  a  year  are  planned — two 
in  Kansas  and  two  in  Oklahoma. 




Fine 

and 

Fit 


for  the  warm  weather.  Wbm  the 

heavy  coat  that  holde  the  wet  uweat 
and  dirt  Is  removed.  Hor6es  and 
Mules  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
look  better,  get  more  good  from 
their  feed,  have  more  energy  and 
work  better.  Insist  on  having  the 

Stewart  A  m 
dipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than 
any  other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  PRICE 
bar.  They  are  enclosed,  ftsacA 
protected  and  run  In  f  B  — 
oll.uttle  friction,  little  ™ 
wear.Hassix  feet  new  styleeasy 
running  flexible  shaft  and  cel- 
ebrated Stewart  single  ten- 
sion clipping  head,  higb- 
^  estgrade.  Get  one  from  your 
dealer  orsend  $2andwewill  ship  C.O.D.for  balance. 
Clip  the  Udders  and  Flanks  of  yourCows  and 
Get  Clean  Milk  free  from  the 
impurities  that  otherwise  drop 
in  and  can't  be  strained  out. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
C6l3N.LaSa1leChicago,  Ills. 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog 
showing  world's  largest  and  mort 
modern  line  of  horse  clipping 
and  sheep  shearing  machines. 


Don't  shoot  your 

Jhorse — cure  him 

It's  easier  to  cure  a  horse 
~r       'and  sore  shoulders 
«hoot  him  —  and 
able  to 
••ad 


No-Man 
Tractor 
Plows, 


The  plow  to  make 
your  small  tractor  pay. 

Why  make  shift  with  a  horse- 
plow  when  you  can  buy  a  Junior 
for  almost  horse-plow  prices?  Hun- 
dreds in  use— never  a  kick. 
Send  for  the  whole  story  now — tell 
us  the  size  of  your  tractor.  Valu- 
able advice  free. 

GRAND  DETOUR  PLOW  COMPANY 

established  , ,  1S37 
1727  Depot       If  DIXON, 
Ave.  JL—  ILL. 


ABSORB1NE 

M*-        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce   inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
[Bunches;    Heals    Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittoi\  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  It  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  tou9e;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  cr  re- 
move the  bair.  and  you  can  work 
[be  horse.  {2.00  per  bottle,  dells', 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins.  Goiire.  Wens.  Strains. 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  in6ammation.  Price  21.00  per  borUe 
it  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F..211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$I3~ 


g»|7-oo  Galianlzed 
*>l  ■  Stael 


I 


"Srlndir.      |  tjH  |  stael  Wind 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
(or  catalog  and 
price  lisi/ 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


ECONOMY- 


Before  you  buy  any  more  fence, 
write  for  facts  about  our  26-ineIi 
ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE  at  12Hc.  per 
rod.   Many  other  styles  and  prices. 

Keystone  Steel  A  Wire  Co., 
58S7  Industrial  St.      PEORIA,  ILU 


PLOWING  UP  WHEAT. 

At  this  time  a  good  many  arc  study- 
ing the  condition  of  the  wheat  fields  to 
decide  whether  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
crop  or  not.  This  question  arises  each 
year.  Wheat  that  got  a  good  start  last 
fall  is  generally  in  good  shape,  but  there 
are  fields  where  the  stands  seems  very 
thin. 

There  are  many  things  to  consider  in 
deciding  on  the  outlook  for  a  crop.  If 
spring  conditions  are  favorable,  a  very 
thin  stand  of  wheat  often  thickens  and 
makes  a  good  yield.  A  healthy  wheat 
plant  has  a  great  capacity  for  stool ing. 
In  some  fields  the  presence  of  Hessian 
fly  will  present  these  thin  fields  from 
doing^what  they  ordinarily  would. 

A  good  many  farmers  have  had  the 
experience  of  plowing  up  part  of  a  field 
of  wheat  and  later  seeing  the  balance  of 
the  field  come  on  in  good  shape  and 
make  a  profitable  crop.  Where  diversi- 
fied farming  is  practiced  there  is  always 
the  chance  to  put  the  wheat  field  into 
some  other  crop  later  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  a  light  harrowing  or  rolling 
with  a  corrugated  roller  helps  a  great 
deal  in  bringing  on  a  field  of  wheat  that 
looks  most  unpromising.  If  it  fails  to 
improve,  the  work  has  not  been  thrown 
away,  as  it  has  helped  to  put  the  soil 
in  better  condition  for  a  spring  crop. 

If  the  land  cannot  be  handled  in  a 
cultivated  crop,  oats  can  be  drilled  in 
where  the  wheat  is  badly  winter-killecl. 
Oats  and  wheat  grown  together  make  a 
splendid  feed  crop.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
these  crops  purposely  mixed  where  the 
grain  was  intended  for  feed. 

Of  course,  on  farms  in  the  middle  or 
western  part  of  the  state  where  large 
acreages  are  devoted  to  wheat,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  handle  any  great 
amount  of  land  in  cultivated  crops.  On 
some  of  these  farms,  however,  it  would 
be  a  paying  proposition  to  put  in  more 
kafir  and  milo  and  give  these  crops  good 
care  and  cultivation.  Land  well  prepared 
for  wheat  will  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  kafir  or  milo,  unless  seriously  in- 
fested with  chinch  bugs.  These  crops  do 
not  have  to  be  planted  until  late  in  the 
season,  so  the  wheat  can  be  let  alone 
until  it  can  be  definitely  determined 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  worth  saving. 

Wheat  is  comparatively  high  in  price 
now.  The  indications  are  that  it  will 
remain  so  for  the  next  year  at  least.  As 
long  as  the  war  in  Europe  continues, 
those  countries  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  their  usual  crops,  and  the  de- 
mand for  wheat  will  be  strong.  Wheat 
is  a  commodity  that  is  in  demand  the 
World  over,  and  under  present  conditions 
a  yield  that  might  not  be  profitable  with 
prices  that  have  prevailed  in  times  past, 
would  make  a  good  return. 

ft    ft  ft 
HOG  PRICES  SOARING. 

Hogs  have  advanced  on  the  central 
markets  over  $3  a  hundred  pounds  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary rise  in  price  for  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  diminishing  supply  and  a  strong  de- 
mand from  packers.  When  prices  are  as 
low  as  they  were  last  fall,  we  are  prone 
to  attribute  the  condition  to  a  combina- 
tion among  packers,  but  if  such  combina- 
tion existed  they  have  evidently  lost  con- 
trol since  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is 
evident  from  the  strong  packing  demand 
that  these  concerns  expect  a  shortage  of 
hogs  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

A  good  deal  of  corn  was  soft  and  im- 
mature through  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Illinois.  Many  hogs  were  marketed  at 
light  weight  and  in  unfinished  condi- 
tion. The  Chicago  packers  slaughtered 
S.005, 000  hogs  from  November  1  to 
March  1.  This  was  724,000  in  excess  of 
the  number  slaughtered  during  the  simi- 
lar period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
actual  product  stored,  however,  shows  a 
slight  decrease.  This,  with  the  un- 
usually strong  demand  for  hog  products, 
is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent high  prices. 

The  hog  growers  who  bred  their  usual 
number  of  sows  last  fall  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  pork  was  being  marketed  at  the 
time  for  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
production,  are  now  looking  forward  to 
good  profits  when  they  market  their 
present  crop.  In  answering  an  inquiry 
in  our  issue  of  December  18,  1915.  rela- 
tive to  hog  prices,  we  called  attention  to 


the  reduced  amount  of  feeding  over  the 
states  where  the  frost  caught  the  corn, 
thus  forcing  hogs  to  market  prema- 
turely. We  said  in  our  reply  that  pack- 
ers were  taking  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tions and  were  hammering  prices  down 
to  the  lowest  notch  possible,  but  that 
this  was  not  a  reason  for  going  out  of 
the  hog  business — it  was  rather  a  time 
to  be  going  in  and  making  preparations 
to  have  the  usual  supply  of  hogs  to 
market  the  next  year. 

Prices  are  higher  now  than  they  have 
been  since  1010,  when  the  top  quotation 
was  $10.05  a  hundred.  During  the 
twelve-months  period  ending  March  1, 
over  a  million  more  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Chicago  packers  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  previous  year. 
But  at  the  present  time  stocks  of  provi- 
sions are  less  than  a  year  ago.  It  will 
pay  to  give  the  sows  and  pigs  the  best  of 
care  this  spring.  Prices  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  remunerative  when  the  crop 
is  ready  for  market. 

ft  ft  ft 
MILO  STANDS  TEST. 
The  experiment  station  tests  in  South- 
west Kansas  are  proving  each  year  the 
reliability  of  milo  as  a  grain  crop  for 
that  section.  While  corn  showed  up  well 
last  year,  the  safest  crop  to  grow  is  the 
one  that  has  been  the  greatest  money- 
maker during  a  term  of  five  or  more 
years.  Considered  from  this  standpoint, 
milo  is  a  stand-by  for  grain  production. 
More  than  twenty  tests  of  grain 
sorghums  were  made  at  the  Garden  City 
Branch  Experiment  Station  last  year.  In 
grain  yields,  dwarf  yellow  milo  proved 
to  be  superior  to  all.  It  yielded  in  grain 
at  the  rate  of  46.fi  bushels  an  acre,  and 
fodder  4,700  pounds.  In  these  same  tests 
white  milo  produced  at  the  rate  of  35.5 
bushels  of  grain,  and  4.070  pounds  of 
fodder  to  the  acre.  White-hulled  kafir 
produced  32.8  bushels  of  grain  and  5,700 
pounds  of  fodder  to  the  acre. 

Two  strains  of  African  kafir  were 
tried,  one  of  them  producing  18.5 
bushels  of  grain  and  5,700  pounds  of 
fodder.  "Schrocko"  kafir,  a  variety  that 
was  given  considerable  publicity — some 
seedsmen  selling  the  seed  as  high  as  20 
cents  a  pound — was  given  a  trial.  This 
did  not  prove  to  be  superior  or  even 
equal  to  the  standard  varieties.  Its 
grain  yield  was  13.9  bushels  an  acre,  and 
the  fodder  6,700  pounds. 

Feterita  was  also  included  in  these 
grain  sorghum  tests,  the  yield  of  grain 
being  30.5  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  fod- 
der 4,990  pounds.  The  3eason  was  too 
wet  for  the  feterita.  It  ripened  very 
unevenly  and  threw  out  an  excessive 
number  of  suckers  or  branches  from  the 
main  stalk. 

Without  a  question,  the  safest  crop  to 
grow  for  grain  production  through  this 
section  is  the  dwarf  yellow  milo.  It  is 
not  as  good  for  fodder  as  is  kafir.  and 
farmers  needing  both  grain  and  fodder 
will  find  the  improved  varieties  of  kafir 
better  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  kafir 
is  much  more  leafy  and  the  leaves  do 
not  fall  off  the  plant  when  it  ripens,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  milo. 

ft    ft  ft 

The  unusually  warm  days  we  have  had 
the  past  week  are  most  favorable  for 
farm  work.  Every  day's  work  in  the 
field  will  count,  and  these  warm  March 
days  help  to  put  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
such  condition  that  it  can  be  worked. 
Even  a  single  day  of  disking  is  that 
much  gained.  Disagreeable  weather  will 
come  later  which  will  delay  field  work. 
The  more  that  can  be  accomplished  early, 
the  less  will  be  the  necessity  for  doing 
rush  work  when  the  time  comes  for 
planting  crops. 

CHARLES  R.  WEEKS  GOES  TO  HAYS. 

Charles  R.  Weeks  took  up  his  duties  as 
superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hays  Branch 
Experiment  Station  this  week.  Mr. 
Weeks  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration to  take  up  the  work  of 
George  K.  Heldcr,  whose  resignation  was 
accepted  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Weeks  grew  up  on  a  live  stock 
farm  near  Fairbury,  Neb.  He  comes  to 
the  work  at  Hays  from  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
where  for  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Col- 
lege Farm  Inspector  of  the  Withrop 
Normal  and  Industrial  School — one  of 
the  best  known  institutions  of  its  kind 


in  the  South.  While  there  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  organization  of  many 
prominent  agricultural  projects.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Peru,  Neb.,  and  also  of  the  Nebraska 
University.  He  took  advanced  work  at 
the  Jowa  Agricultural  College.  For  three 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
the  normal  school  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated. There  he  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  bettering  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  rented  and  operated  successfully,  an 
experimental  farm  at  his  own  expense, 
while  teaching  in  that  institution. 
ft  ft  ft 
MUCH  GRAIN  ON  HAND. 
Owing  to  the  large  exports  of  grain 
from  this  country  since  harvest,  there  is 
more  than  the  usual  interest  in  the 
amount  of  grain  still  stored  on  farms. 
According  to  the  March  8  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  there 
was  23.9  per  cent  of  the  1915  crop  of 
wheat  still  on  the  farms  on  March  1,  as 
compared  with  17.2  per  cent  of  the  crop 
of  1914  on  hand  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  The  bureau  estimates  that  in  Kan- 
sas there  are  twenty-five  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  wheat  still  in  the  bins; 
a  year  ago  it  was  given  as  thirty 
millions. 

Corn  still  on  the  farms  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  held  March  1  a 
year  ago.  For  Kansas,  the  estimates 
give  over  seventy  million  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  twentv-nine  millions  March 
1,  1915.  About  90  per  cent  of .  the  Kan- 
sas crop  of  1915  was  estimated  to  be  of 
merchantable  quality.  For  the  whole 
United  States  only  71.3  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop  was  of  merchantable  quality 
as  compared  with  84.5  per  cent  of  the 
1914  crop. 

ft    ft  ft 

Owing  to  the  excessive  rain  last  year, 
many  alfalfa  fields  grew  up  with  foxtail 
and  crab  grass.  With  the  opening  up  of 
spring  weather  these  weeds  will  be  fight- 
ing with  the  alfalfa  for  possession  of  the 
ground.  Cultivating  the  alfalfa,  either 
by  the  use  of  the  spring  tooth  harrow 
or  the  alfalfa  renovator,  will  help  give  it 
a  good,  vigorous  start.  It  will  thus  be 
able  to  withstand  the  encroachment  of 
the  weeds  and  grass  better  than  if  left 
uncultivated.  The  ground  will  be  sown 
with  seeds  of  all  these  weeds  and  many 
fields  will  need  close  watching  and  per- 
haps another  cultivation  or  the  alfalfa 
will  be  smothered. 

ft    ft  ft 

LETTERS  INDEX  TO  BUSINESS. 

The  standing  and  the  business  ability 
of  a  farmer  is  judged  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  kind  of  letters  he  writes. 
Farmers  who  deal  in  pure  bred  live  stock 
of  any  kind  find  this  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  making  sales.  An  increasing 
amount  of  business  is  being  transacted 
by  letter,  and  breeders  are  finding  that 
by  adopting  up-to-date  business  methods 
in  their  correspondence  they  can  make 
more  and  better  sales.  If  letters  are 
written  in  a  careless  manner,  on  scraps 
of  paper,  the  one  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed at  once  assumes  that  the  busi- 
ness cannot  be  of  much  consequences  or 
letter-heads  would  be  used.  The  writing 
of  a  good  business  letter  always  gives  a 
man  an  advantage  in  his  dealings  with 
customers,  and  in  the  ordering  of  supplies 
of  various  kinds.  No  farmer  should  be 
without  suitable  letter-heads  and,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of 
the  essentials  of  a  good  business  letter. 
ft    ft  ft 

The  real  purpose  of  keeping  cost  rec- 
ords on  the  farm  is  to  determine  the  cost, 
income  and  profit  of  each  enterprise  in 
which  the  farmer  is  engaged;  to  set  forth 
the  governing  factors  of  these;  to  exhibit 
the  efficiency  in  the  management  and 
use  of  man  labor,  horse  labor,  and  farm 
machinery;  to  show  what  the  cost  of 
living  amounts  to;  and  to  fit  these  and 
all  other  branches  of  the  farm  industry 
into  a  complete,  comprehensive  whole 
that  shall  show  every  detail  of  the  farm 
organization  and  operation. 

ft    ft  ft 

Are  the  women  folks  still  cleaning  and 
filling  coal  oil  lamps  each  day,  or  are 
they  able  to  use  that  hour  resting  or 
doing  something  for  the  family  or  them- 
selves that  will  be  more  lasting  than 
will  the  results  of  this  drudgery? 


HESSIAN  FLY  SPREADING. 

A  good  many  wheat  growers  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  Hessian  fly  are 
likely  to  learn  something  of  this  pest  the 
coming  season.  Western  Kansas  is  not 
immune  to  fly  damage,  as  some  may 
have  assumed.  Serious  infestations 
have  been  found  in  the  western  third  of 
the  state. 

Through  united  effort,  the  Eastern 
Kansas  wheat  growers  in  some  sections 
have  succeeded  in  controlling  this  insect. 
It  looks  as  though  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  portions  of  the  state  so  largely  given 
to  wheat  production,  would  have  to  take 
up,  in  the  near  future,  this  matter  of 
uniting  in  the  control  of  Hessian  fly. 

Last  fall  an  extra  brood  came  out  late 
in  the  season.  Ordinarily  the  fly  passes 
the  winter  in  the  pupa  or  resting  stage, 
the  flaxseeds  being  found  under  the 
sheathing  leaves  of  the  plant  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  late  fall 
brood,  instead  of  pupating,  went  into  the 
winter  in  the  maggot  form.  Professor 
G.  A.  Dean  of  the  agricultural  college, 
reports  that  these  maggots  have  come 
through  the  winter  alive. 

There  have  been  reports  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  that  the  winter 
killed  the  Hessian  fly  "eggs"  so  they 
would  not  hatch.  At  the  experiment 
station  laboratories  every  single  flaxseed 
that  has  been  placed  under  observation 
has  been  alive  and  the  mature  fly  has 
emerged  in  due  time.  Even  the  maggots 
have  lived  through  the  winter,  as  stated 
above,  and  this  is  most  exceptional. 

We  believe  wheat  growers  will  find  it 
necessary  to  study  the  habits  and  life 
history  of  this  pest  and  learn  how  to 
control  it.  It  can  easily  become  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  profitable  production 
of  wheat. 

9  ft    ft  ft 

LIVE  STOCK  ROUND-UP  APRIL  7. 
The  most  extensive  work  being  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  in  the 
handling  of  beef  breeding  cattle,  is  that 
being  done  at  the  Fort  Havs  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station.  On  April  7  will  be 
held  the  third  annual  live  stock  round-up, 
at  which  time  results  from  feeding  100 
head  of  high  grade  cows,  100  head  of 
calves,  and  30  mules,  will  be  presented 
to  visiting  farmers  and  stockmen.  Thi-3 
information  will  be  most  useful  to  those 
living  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

The  cattle  have  been  handled  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  tests  is  to  determine  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  handling 
cattle  in  the  short  grass  country.  Those 
who  attend  will  not  only  be  able  to 
learn  the  results  secured  from  the  dif- 
ferent feeds,  but  can  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  can 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
methods  followed  can  be  applied  to* their 
own  farm  practices.  There  is  frequently 
a  feeling  that  the  work  carried  on  by  an 
experiment  station  cannot  be  put  to 
practical  use.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  regarding  experiments  being  con- 
ducted at  Hays.  These  visits  will  help  to 
overcome  any  feeling  that  the  work  is 
not  practical. 

Meetings  held  on  the  station  farms  at 
the  close  of  feeding  experiments  are  of 
great  value  to  those  who  attend.  Too 
few  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  in  these  meetings. 
M  ft  ft 
NEW  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT. 
The  counties  along  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  in  Western  Kan- 
sas are  to  have  the  assistance  of  an 
agricultural  agent,  beginning  this  week. 
P.  E.  Crabtree,  who  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  assistant  in  farm  man- 
agement in  the  extension  division  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
selected  by  those  interested,  for  this  im- 
portant work.  A  number  of  counties 
will  be  included  in  this  district.  Mr. 
Crabtree's  headquarters  will  be  Scott 
City.  Farmers  of  that  section  will  find 
him  full  of  enthusiasm  and  having  a 
fund  of  experience  and  information  that 
will  be  most  helpful  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  peculiar  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  Mi  ssouri  Pacific  Railroad  is  co- 
operating with  the  college  and  the  fed- 
eral government  in  making  it  possible  to 
have  a  man  located  in  this  district. 
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Something  For 
Every  Farm — 
Overflow  Items 
From  Other 
D  eft  art  merits 


SUBSCRIBER  R.  W.,  Harper  County, 
writes  that  he  is  having  consider- 
able trouble  with  scours  among  his 
young  pigs  this  season. 

There  is  a  type  of  scours  that  is  in- 
fectious and  pigs  seem  to  be  born  with 
it.  This  is  not  common,  however,  and 
the  trouble  with  our  correspondent's  pigs 
is  probably  due  to  overfeeding  the  sow 
either  just  before  or  just  following  far- 
rowing, especially  if  the  feed  was  largely 
corn.  There  is  always  a  temptation  to 
feed  the  sow  too  much  while  the  pigs 
are  little.  The  first  remedy  to  apply 
when  the  little  pigs  get  to  scouring,  is 
to  cut  the  sow's  rations.  Sometimes 
feeding  the  sow  nothing  but  oats  for  a 
few  days,  will  effect  a  cure.  Cleanliness 
about  the  house  is  always  important. 
Giving  the  sow  limewater  in  her  slop  and 
a  dram  of  copperas  twice  daily,  is  a  good 
remedy. 

Sows  should  not  be  given  sour  or  fer- 
mented feeds  while  suckling  little  pigs. 
This  will  nearly  always  cause  digestive 
troubles.  We  once  tried  to  use  butter- 
milk in  a  brod  sow  ration  but  found  it 
could  not  be  done  successfully  until  the 
pigs  were  several  weeks  old. 


Getting  Start  in  Live  Stock. 

J.  R.  L.,  a  wheat  farmer  of  Graham 
County,  wants  to  make  a  start  in  live 
stock  farming.  This  correspondent  has 
no  pasture,  all  the  land  being  broken  and 
in  cultivation.  Stock  can  be  pastured, 
however,  twenty  miles  distant. 

Lack  of  pasture  is  quite  a  drawback 
in  handling  live  stock.  On  the  wheat 
farm  wheat  helps  out  in  favorable  years 
by  supplying  considerable  fall  and  winter 
pasture.  On  wheat  farms  where  live 
stock  is  handled,  this  is  always  consid- 
ered a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  In 
some  cases  the  value  of  the  wheat  pas- 
ture has  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  the  crop  even  when  no  grain 
was  produced. 

Where  capital  is  limited  the  milking 
of  a  few  cows  will  bring  a  quicker  re- 
turn than  the  growing  of  stock  cattle, 
but  without  pasture  cows  cannot  be 
milked  very  well  through  the  summer 
season  unless  provision  has  been  made, 
through  a  silo,  for  feeding  them  during 
this  period.  Even  where  stock  cattle  are 
raised  we  believe  it  would  pay  to  milk 
a  few  cows,  at  least  as  many  as  the 
family  can  handle  conveniently. 

Stock  cattle  are  high  in  price  at  the 
present  time,  but  they  are  likely  to  re- 
main high.  Cattle  are  being  depended 
upon  to  market  rough  feeds  of  the 
farms,,  and  this  is  what  gives  them  a 
place  on  the  farms  of  the  wheat  belt.  A 
few  young  cows  or  heifers  could  be  pur- 
chased, and  if  they  can  be  pastured  rea- 
sonably, they  will  grow  into  money  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  When  brought 
back  to  the  farm  they  will  consume  the 
cane,  kafir,  and  other  fodder  and  some 
wheat  straw  and  be  further  enhanced  in 
value.  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
converting  these  waste  products  into 
something  having  a  cash  value.  This 
plan,  of  course,  requires  that  some  of 
these  feed  crops  be  grown  and  stored. 

There  can  be  no  profit  from  handling 
cattle  unless  they  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  marketing  such  crops.  The 
growing  of  these  feed  crops  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  raising  of  wheat.  There 
is  too  much  risk  attached  to  growing 
wheat  exclusively.  By  having  a  portion 
of  the  cultivated  land  in  feed  crops, 
something  will  be  produced  that  will 
have  a  cash  value  even  in  years  when 
wheat  may  fail  entirely.  The  ground 
from  which  these  feed  crops  are  re- 
moved in  the  fall,  can  be  opened  up  with 
the  lister  to  receive  the  winter's  rain 
and  snow.  By  keeping  the  weeds  down 
through  the  following  summer  season, 
and  giving  such  tillage  as  is  necessary  to 
prepare  a  good  seed  bed  for  wheat,  a 
good  paying  crop  can  quite  often  be 
grown  even  in  years  when  moisture  may 
be  deficient.  It  is  really  a  summer  fal- 
low system.  . 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  the 
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feed  crops  should  be  stored  in  a  silo,  and 
a  pit  silo  is  possible  on  every  farm  in 
the  western  third  of  the  state.  By  start- 
ing in  a  small  way  with  a  few  cattle, 
and  storing  enough  feed  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter  season  each  year  and 
a  reserve  for  poor  feed  years,  a  good 
paying  live  stock  business  can  gradually 
be  built  up  in  connection  with  wheat 
growing.  This  type  of  farming  gives 
two  main  sources  of  income — the  wheat, 
and  the  sale  of  stock.  Even  though 
young  heifers  are  high  in  price,'  they  will 
increase  in  value,  and  when  they  have 
produced  healthy  calves  they  may  almost 
be  counted  as  having  paid  for  them- 
selves. 


Handling  Native  Pasture. 

L.  R.,  Pottawatomie  County,  writes 
that  he  has  a  wild  prairie  pasture  in 
which  there  is  considerable  rank  growth 
left  over  from  last  year.  He  does  not 
want  to  burn  this  grass  because  much 
of  it  contains  seed  and  if  burned  he 
would  lose  any  advantage  that  might 
come  from  a  thickening  of  the  sod. 

This  question  of  burning  pastures  is 
one  that  comes  up  every  season.  If  cat- 
tle are  turned  into  a  pasture  in  the 
spring  where  there  is  much  old  grass, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  are  to  be 
supported  by  it,  they  may  seriously  in- 
jure the  pasture.  The  first  grazing  will 
be  in  the  patches  that  were  grazed 
closely  the  year  before.  They  will  al- 
ways avoid  the  old  grass  because  they 
cannot  get  at  the  new  shoots  under- 
neath. If  some  cattle  could  be  put  int& 
a  pasture  of  this  kind  early  and  fed  a 
little  cottonseed  cake  and  additional 
roughage  if  necessary,  they  would 
trample  down  this  old  grass  and  in  due 
time  the  new  growth  would  come 
through.  This  gets  the  old  grass  settled 
down  to  the  soil  and  at  least  some  of  the 
seed  will  germinate  and  help  to  thicken 
the  stand.  It  is  always  an  advantage 
to  get  the  old  growth  back  into  the  soil. 
Burning  a  pasture  is  to  be  avoided  if 
possible. 


Live  Stock  at  Hays  Important. 

Early  in  April  the  Hays  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station  will  hold  its  third  an- 
nual live  stock  round-up.  This  is  a 
meeting  to  which  all  stock  breeders  and 
farmers  interested  in  the  growing  of  live 
stock  in  connection  with  grain  farming, 
are  invited  and  urged  to  attend.  The. 
experiments  now  under  way  in  the  feed- 
ing of  breeding  cattle  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  stock  cattle  through  the  winter, 
will  be  completed  by  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  and  full  reports  will  be  made 
on  the  methods  followed,  feeds  used, 
costs,  and  other  details.  There  will  be 
addresses  given  by  prominent  stockmen 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  state.  The  exact 
date  of  the  meeting  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
some  very  practical  feeding  problems 
are  being  worked  out  at  the  Hays  sta- 
tion. Those  being  conducted  have  to  do 
with  the  economical  maintenance  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  best  methods  of  feeding  the 
rough  feeds  that  accumulate  on  a  farm 
growing  the  varied  crops  incident  to 
diversified  farming  in  Western  Kansas. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Hays 
station  has  been  acquiring  some  high 
grade  breeding  cows,  both  beef  and  dairy, 
from  the  income  received  from  wheat, 
hogs,  and  alfalfa.  Work  animals  have 
also  been  purchased,  and  through  tho 


selection  and  retaining  of  young  ani- 
mals the  herds  have  increased  and  are 
being  developed  for  further  maintenance. 
The  surplus  has  been  sold  on  the 
market  and  animals  have  also  been  pro- 
duced for  use  in  further  animal  hus- 
bandly experiments. 

This  live  stock  work  was  first  begun 
in  1911.  There  are  now  350  breeding 
cows  on  the  station  farm,  most  of  them 
similar  to  the  young  eows  shown  in  the 
cut  on  this  page.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  200  head  of  young  cattle,  in- 
cluding steers  ready  for  the  feed  lot. 
Thirty  brood  sows  are  now  maintained, 
most  of  them  farrowing  two  litters  an- 
nually. These  enable  the  station  to 
market  a  couple  of  carloads  of  hogs  each 
year  and  supply  meat  for  use  on  the  sta- 
tion farm. 

A  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep,  now  num- 
bering 150,  has  beeft  handled  during  the 
last  three  years.  This  flock  has  been  de- 
veloped from  a  start  of  50  ewes.  Many 
lambs  have  been  sold  both  locally  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Two  years  ago  a  good  jack  was  pur- 
chased and  with  its  present  stock  of  good 
brood  mares  and  fillies  the  station  is 
well  started  in  the  work  of  raising  mules 
both  for  the  extensive  field  work  and  for 
sale.  In  the  very  near  future  the  farm 
will  be  in  a  position  to  replace  all  aged 
or  undesirable  work  animals  and  keep 
the  work  stock  in  better  shape  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past.  It  is  also 
having  a  good  influence  in  encouraging 
the  business  of  growing  better  work 
stock  on  the  farms  in  the  surrounding 
territory.  It  is  really  amounting  to  a 
public  demonstration  in  what  can  be 
done  in  the  production  of  work  animals. 

The  live  stock  work  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  it  can  proceed  and  be 
of  immeasurably  value  to  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  whole  state  and  es- 
pecially the  western  part.  The  station 
farm  consists  of  3,500  acres.  The  land 
of  the  Fort  Hays  reservation  appor- 
tioned to  the  Hays  Normal  is  also  being 
used.  In  all,  there  is  now  a  tract  of 
7,500  acres,  well  organized  for  practical 
grain  and  live  stock  farming  as  well  as 
for  carrying  on  the  important  demon- 
strations and  experimental  crop  work 
needed  in  the  West.  This  big  farm  has 
become  a  most  valuable  asset  to  Kansas. 
— Geo.  K.  Helder. 


started  by  the  middle  of  May  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sod  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  breaking.  From  this  time 
until  the  middle  of  June  is  perhaps  the 
best  time  to  break  sod.  However,  you 
will  see  a  lot  of  sod  broken  before  this 
time.  It  is  best  to  plow  just  as  shallow 
as  possible  and  turn  the  sod  over  as  is 
necessary  for  a  good,  smooth  job  of 
breaking.  This  will  usually  be  from  two 
to  two  and  one-half  inches. 

"Kafir  and  milo  sometimes  make  good 
crops  on  sod  land.  The  crop  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  season.  If  the  sod  is 
plowed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May  and 
the  surface  is  comparatively  smooth,  no 
further  preparation  is  necessary.  Drill 
it  in  with  a  two-row  planter. 

"Gray  County  has  grown  two  good 
wheat  crops  in  the  last  two  years  and 
the  prospects  for  another  are  good  just 
now.  However,  it  is  not  good  practice 
to  depend  entirely  on  wheat. 

"If  the  sod  is  left  rough  by  the  plows 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  use  the  land 
roller  to  press  it  to  the  sub-surface  be- 
fore planting  the  kafir  or  milo. 

"There  is  good  money  in  sheep  feed- 
ing in  this  section  of  the  country  if  they 
are  handled  in  the  proper  manner." 


Breaking  Sod  in  Gray  County. 

C.  C.  H„  Stafford  County,  writes  that 
he  is  moving  to  Gray  County  where  he 
will  begin  farming  on  raw  land.  He  . 
asks  the  following  questions:  "What 
is  the  best  time  to  begin  breaking  sod 
in  the  spring,  and  how  deep  should  it  be 
broken?  Would  kafir  and  milo  be  good 
crops  on  this  new  land?  If  so,  what 
preparation  should  the  sod  have,  and 
when  should  the  crops  be  planted?  The 
land  is  smooth  and  not  sandy;  would  it 
be  advisable  to  go  strong  on  wheat? 
The  breaking  will  be  done  with  a  trac- 
tor, and  I  have  a  three-section  land 
roller;  would  it  help  matters  any  to  use 
one  of  the  short  sections  and  roll  the  sod 
as  I  break,  or  would  it  be  better  to  use 
a  harrow  or  a  small  disk?  Could  I 
handle  sheep  satisfactorily  ?'' 

Lee  H.  Gould,  district  agricultural 
agent  for  Southwest  Kansas,  answers 
these  inquiries  as  follows: 

"The  best  months  for  breaking  sod  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  are  May  and  | 
June.    The  exact  date  for  beginning,  for  } 
the  best  results,  will  vary  according  to  j 
the  season.    The  grass  will  usually  be 


Cut  Back  the  Peach  Trees. 

The  peach  crop  for  1916  will  total 
zero.  The  buds  were  killed  by  late  fall 
growth  and  cold  weather. 

This  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  renew  the  tops.  Long,  spreading 
limbs  of  old  peach  trees  break  easily, 
with  their  own  weight  and  that  of  fruit. 
Cutting  back  will  renew  the  top  and 
keep  the  weight  of  limbs  closer  to  the 
trunk. 

The  fruit  of  the  peach  is  borne  on 
wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth. 
A  tree  that  has  been  cut  back  will  have 
quite  as  much  or  more  new  wood  than 
will  the  uncut  one  that  produces  un- 
thrifty wood  far  out  from  the  main 
trunk.  It  is  commonly  said  that  peach 
trees  are  short-lived.  The  statement  is 
true  if  the  trees  are  given  only  the  or- 
dinary treatment.  A  number  of  peach 
orchards  in  Kansas  are  from  20  to  30 
years  old  and  still  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
This  is  made  possible  only  by  yearly 
pruning  to  insure  a  thrifty  new  growth. 
In  commercial  culture  it  is  the  practice 
to  yearly  cut  back  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  past  season's  growth,  and 
when  severe  weather  has  injured  the 
fruit  buds,  everything  is  cut  back  down 
to  wood  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter. 

During  March  or  early  April  the 
peach  trees  may  be  cut  back  severely  if 
care  is  taken  to  cut  to  thrifty  shoots  or 
buds.  Many  a  desirable  tree — perhaps  a 
family  favorite — may  be  made  to  last 
several  years  by  proper  pruning. — 
George  O.  Greene. 


Sows  very  seldom  have  difficulty  in 
farrowing  their  pigs.  More  sows  have 
been  killed  by  interference  than  have 
died  of  neglect.  Farrowing  is  by  no 
means  always  a  continuous  performance 
embracing  two  hours  or  so.  It  may  be 
extended  over  half  a  day  or  longer;  in 
fact,  sows  have  been  observed  to  farrow 
pigs  throughout  the  entire  24  hours. 
Premature  interference  has  often  caused 
the  trouble  that  the  farmer  attributed 
to  difficult  parturition. 


Every  day  now  means  a  little  advance 
in  the  price  of  seed.  If  any  seed  is 
needed,  now  is  the  time  to  purchase  it* 
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POULTRY  ON  EVERY  FARM 

Items    of   Interest    For    Those    Raising    Chickens    For    JVlarhet  or  Show 


WELL  KEPT  FLOCK  OF  PURE-BRED  POULTRY  ALWAYS  ATTRACTS  ATTENTION.  SUCH 

BIRDS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  MORE  PLEASING  IN  APPEARANCE,  BUT   MORE  PROFITABLE 


WHILE  nearly  all  incubators  made 
these  days  will  give  good  results, 
there  are  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  must  be  adhered  to  when 
running  them  or  failure  will  ensue.  If 
the  eggs  are  not  properly  fertilized  and 
from  sound,  healthy  stock,  not  all  the 
incubators  of  the  earth  will  hatch  them. 
If  the  ventilation  is  not  just  right,  or 
the  heat  not  at  the  proper  temperature, 
or  the  right  amount  of  moisture  applied, 
failure  is  liable  to  occur.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  air  the  eggs  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  incubator  should 
have  a  proper  location  with  an  even 
temperature.  Failure  to  provide  these 
essentials  means  a  failure  of  the  hatch. 
It  takes  intelligent  care  and  attention 
to  properly  run  an  incubator  and,  while 
the  directions  sent  with  each  incubator 
are  generally  sufficiently  clear  if  fol- 
lowed implicitly,  in  insure  success,  still 
you  cannot  use  too  much  of  that  rather 
rare  commodity,  good  common  sense,  in 
running  the  machine. 


Treatment  for  Roup. 
A  lady  writes  to  the  effect  that  her 
chickens  have  the  roup  and  wants  to 
know  what  to  do  for  them.  In  a  bad 
case  of  roup  we  generally  advise  the 
killing  of  the  chicken,  for  roup  is  a  very 
hard  disease  to  cure;  and  even  after  be- 
ing cured,  the  chicken  never  appears  to 
be  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  before 
the  attack.  But  some  people  like  to 
doctor  sick  chickens  and  for  their  bene- 
fit we  give  the  following  treatment  by 
one  of  the  greatest  poultry  experts  of 
the  country.  First  wash  the  head,  eyes 
and  nostrils  of  the  bird  with  castile  soap 
and  warm  water,  or  with  warm  vinegar 
and  salt,  to  which  a  little  alcohol  has 
been  added.  If  a  mild  case,  inject  some 
of  this  preparation  into  the  nostrils  and 
swab  the  mouth  and  throat  two  or  three 
times  a  da"y.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  say  twelve  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce 
of  water,  is  excellent  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Syringing  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
with  water,  in  which  enough  permangan- 
ate of  potash  to  give  it  a  rich  color  is 
dissolved,  is  good.  After  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  head,  face  and  neck  of  all 
matter,  press  out  all  you  can  from  the 
nostrils,  and  inject  with  a  dropper,  a 
machine  oil  can,  or  insert  with  a  feather 
the  following  mixture:  Equal  parts  of 
sugar  of  lead,  pulverized  alum  and  acetic 
acid :  when  it  becomes  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  inject  into  the  nostrils 
twice  a  day.  This  mixture  will  cure 
most  cases.  Feed  birds  on  cooked  food 
and  keep  dry  and  warm. 


Clean  Up. 

Certain  housekeepers  have  a  special 
time  for  house  cleaning,  notably  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  it  is  never  out  of 
season  to  be  cleaning  up  things  around 
the  poultry  yards  and  houses.  Now  that 
the  winter  is  over  and  spring  almost 
here,  a  general  cleaning  of  the  poultry 
plant  is  in  order.  Every  year  the  earth 
that  forms  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house 
should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  three 
our  four  inches,  and  fresh  earth  put  in 
place  of  the  old.  If  you  have  a  garden, 
this  is  the  very  place  to  put  that  old 
dirt,  as  it  will  prove  the  best  of  fertil- 
izer. This  cleaning  of  the  hou3e  is  very 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  fowls,  as 
the  earth,  after  forming  the  floor  of  the 
house  for  a  year,  becomes  filthy  from 
droppings  and  germs  that  produce  dis- 
ease. A  neglected  hou«o  is  a  sure  breeder 
of  cholera  and  other  diseases  to  which 
poultry  is  heir.  When  the  fresh  earth 
is  put  in,  it  is  well  also  to  make  a  thin 
whitewash  of  lime,  adding  a  gill  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  every  gallon  of  the  wash, 
then  apply  with  a  spray  pump  and  go 
over  the  whole  building,  sides  and  ceil- 
ing, roosts  and  nest  boxes,  forcing  the 
liquid  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
This  should  put  the  building  in  good 
condition  and  the  fowls  can  start  on 
their  spring  work  without  being  incon- 
venienced with  lice  and  mites.  Then  a 
goodly  quantity  of  straw  or  hay  or  other 
litter  should  be  placed  on  top  of  this 
fresh  earth  floor.  This  litter  serves  to 
carpet  the  floor  and  tends  to  keep  the 
birds'  feet  Maim  and  dry,  as  well  as 
serving  as  a  medium  in  which  to  scatter 
|  the  small  grain,  and  to  encourage  the 
fowls  to  scratch  and  thereby  obtain  the 
exercise  they  so  much  need.  Five  or  six 
inches  is  about  the  right  quantity  of 
litter,  and  it  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  gets  soiled  and  fresh  litter  put  in 
its  place. 

Now  that  the  house  is  in  order,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  yards  or 
runs.  If  the  yards  are  large  enough  to 
be  plowed,  this  should  be  done;  if  not, 


they  should  be  spaded  and  the  top  soil 
turned  under.  If  they  can  be  sown  to 
rye  or  oats,  they  would  make  an  ideal 
place  for  the  chickens  to  scratch  in.  Now 
the  yards  are  in  order;  you  should  see 
that  all  the  chick  coops  are  cleaned  up 
and  whitewashed.  Do  not  handicap  the 
hen  and  her  brood  by  putting  them  into 
a  dirty  coop.  Give  them  a  fair  chance 
for  their  existence  by  providing  a  clean 
and  sanitary  home  for  them.  If  you  see 
dirt  anywhere,  don't  be  afraid  to  swat  it. 


Success  with  Columbian  Wyandottes. 

My  foundation  stock  Was  obtained  by 
purchasing  eggs  from  the  pens  of  some 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  breeders. 
I  made  my  start  in  this  way  because  a 
first-class  breeder  will  neVer  sell  the  best 
stock  he  has  raised  except  at  prices  that 
would  be  almost  prohibitive  to  the  be- 
ginner. Most  breeders,  however,  will  sell 
eggs  from  their  best  pens,  and  in  this 
way  a  beginner  may  get  a  bird  or  two 
from  a  single  sitting  of  eggs  that  he 
could  not  have  purchased  at  ten  times 
the  price  of  the  eggs.  The  purchaser  of 
eggs  stands  just  as  good  a  chance  to 
get  winners  as  does  the  breeder  himself. 

After  the  start  is  made  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  young  chickens  the  best  of 
care  from  the  time  they  hatch  until 
maturity.  As  they  develop  they  should 
be  culled  most  closely,  saving  only  those 
that  conform  closely  to  standard  require- 
ments, if  only  a  dozen  or  more  are  raised. 
Eat  the  others,  no  matter  how  much  you 
paid  for  the  stock  or  eggs.  Never  breed 
from  an  inferior  bird,  no  matter  what 
the  temptation.  It  is  better  to  use  a  pair 
or  trio  of  really  first  class  individuals 
for  the  breeding  pen.  than  a  much  larger 
number  including  many  inferior  ones. 
Even  though  there  are  a  few  good  ones 
in  the  larger  pen  you  will  lose  sight  of 
their  progeny.  You  cannot  expect  all 
the  offspring  to  be  as  good  as  their  par- 
ents. A  few  may  be.  and  some  will  be 
better.  The  aim  should  be  not  so  much 
for  numbers  as  for  quality. 

After  following  this  system  until  well 
established,  stock  must  be  shown  at  the 
best  shows  in  order  to  get  it  before  the 


public.  In  dealing  with  buyers,  be  scru- 
pulously honest.  Do  not  overstate  the 
merits  of  your  stock.  Aim  to  give  a 
better  bird  than  your  customer  has  a 
right  to  expect.  The  less  the  customer 
actually  knows  about  the  stock,  the  more 
he  is  apt  to  expect.  I  have  always  tried 
to  carefully  describe  any  defects  before 
selling.  This  method  has  lost  some 
sales  but  I  have  found  that  where  stock 
has  been  purchased  by  those  who  realize 
its  true  value  they  eventually  become 
permanent  customers. 

It  is  necessary  to  advertise.  I  adver- 
tise the  year  around,  not  using  large 
space,  but  enough  to  keep  my  name  be- 
fore the  public  at  all  times. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  the  stock  the 
best  of  care  the  year  around,  remem- 
bering that  when  they  are  molting  they 
require  even  better  attention  than  when 
they  are  laying. 

Those  who  would  make  poultry  profit- 
able must  understand  that  the  same 
care  and  determination  should  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  foundation  stock  as 
a  good  horticulturist  would  use  in  set- 
ting out  an  orchard,  or  a  stock  man  in 
selecting  his  breeding  stock.  Many  are 
attempting  to  raise  poultry  without  ap- 
preciating this  important  principle.  They 
start  with  very  hazy  ideas  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  make  a  proper  beginning. 
Many  start  out  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock  at 
a  low  price  and  then  gradually  breed  up. 
This  may  be  possible,  but  after  forty 
years'  experience  in  pure-bred  poultry, 
my  observation  has  been  that  where  one 
succeeds  in  this  way  thousands  will  fail. 
You  cannot  develop  blue-ribbon  birds 
from  "scrubs"  and  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes this  fact  is  the  one  who  will  win. — 
H.  A.  Wattles,  Sedgwick  County. 


Beginner  Learns  Through  Experience. 

The  first  mistake  I  made  was  in  fail- 
ing to  discriminate  between  the  genuine 
breeder  and  the  near  breeder — the  one 
who  buys  his  show  birds,  wins  prizes 
with  them,  and  then  sells  inferior  stock 
and  eggs  on  the  reputation  thus  gained. 
After  learning  my  lesson,  I  secured  eggs 


from  a  breeder  who  was  recommended 
to  me  by  a  reliable  poultry  judge.  Dis- 
posing of  all  other  stock,  I  went  to  work 
with  this  strain  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
winning  seven  or  eight  prizes  in  my  first 
poultry  show.  After  learning  all  I 
could  from  the  man  from  whom  I  got 
my  start,  I  started  in  on  my  own  hook. 
We  learn  much  by  experience,  and  I  find 
that  the  man  who  makes  the  most  noise 
is  not  always  the  most  reliable  breeder. 

Perseverance,  a  receptive  mind,  and 
close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  will 
win  out.  One  who  has  met  with  many 
disappointments  but  who  still  perseveres 
until  successful,  will  eventually  be  well 
repaid  for  the  effort. — Mrs.  H.  E.  Gon- 
der,  Sedgwick  County. 

Getting  Start  in  White  Leghorns. 

Several  years  ago  I  decided  to  start 
raising  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  I 
found  it  quite  a  problem  to  secure  good 
pure-bred  stock.  After  many  trials  with 
both  stock  and  eggs,  I  had  almost  decided 
to  give  up  in  despair.  Much  of  the  stock! 
that  I  raised  from  eggs  purchased  were 
either  undersized,  turned  out  to  be  poor 
layers,  or  the  cockerels  were  brassy  in 
color.  A  poultry  judge  made  a  remark 
that  I  overheard,  to  the  effect  that  al- 
most all  varieties  of  pure-bred  poultry 
had  a  fountain  head,  and  that  the  foun- 
tain head  for  the  best  strains  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  was  a  certain 
eastern  breeder.  I  at  once  sent  to  that 
breeder  for  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  his 
best  pen,  and  divided  them  between  three 
hens.  I  succeeded  in  hatching  one  lone 
chick,  returning  twelve  infertile  eggs, 
and  receiving  twelve  in  return  by  pay- 
ing express  both  ways.  From  these  I 
hatched  six  chicks.  Of  the  seven,  five 
proved  to  be  pullets  and  two  cockerels. 
At  the  next  state  show  held  in  Topeka, 
I  entered  one  of  these  cockerels  and  four 
of  the  pullets,  winning  first,  second,  and 
third,  on  pullets,  first  on  cockerel,  first 
on  pen,  and  sweepstakes  for  highest 
scoring  bird  in  the  show,  and  sweep- 
stakes for  highest  scoring  pen. 

For  fear  of  making  a  mistake,  I 
mated  this  cockerel  to  the  five  pullets, 
and  ordered  another  sitting  of  eggs  from 
the  same  breeder  in  order  to  raise  some 
cockerels  for  the  next  year's  mating.  I 
do  not  believe  it  a  wise  plan  to  cross 
blood  lines  too  much  and  have  always 
kept  to  the  same  strain.  They  have 
proved  to  be  good  layers  as  well  as  ex- 
hibition stock. 

There  seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted 
belief  among  scientific  breeders,  that 
there  is  a  distinct  egg  type  in  poultry, 
and  in  my  judgment  the  Leghorns  seem 
to  conform  very  nearly  to  this  type. — 
Mrs.  Alice  J.  Lamb,  Riley  County. 

Do  a  Few  Chickens  Pay? 

A  year  ago  I  decided  to  see  whether 
it  paid  to  keep  a  few  chickens.  I  began 
by  arranging  a  book  in  which  to  keep 
a  complete  record  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  raising  and  handling  of 
my  flock.  I  started  with  a  flock  of 
twenty-eight  hens  and  pullets  and  two 
cockerels.  The  cockerels  were  White 
Rocks,  and  the  flock  contained  three 
White  Rock  pullets,  seven  Buff  Orping- 
tons, seven  Barred  Rocks,  and  the  bal- 
ance were  just  chickens.  This  mixture 
was  a  drawback,  but  they  were  good 
utility  stock.  They  were  in  the  best  of 
health  and  were  laying  well  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  I  used  disinfectants 
freely  and  kept  the  houses  clean.  On 
account  of  the  cold,  wet  spring,  I  lost 
an  unusually  large  number  of  small 
chickens,  and  some  were  drowned  after 
reaching  the  broiling  size.  Thieves  also 
paid  us  a  visit  which  took  some  more 
from  our  profits. 

According  to  my  account  book,  the 
final  results  for  the  Year  are  as  follows: 
Feed,  $31.03;  straw,' $1.20;  insect  pow- 
der, 10  cents;  disinfectant,  70  cents; 
medicines,  40  cents;  second-hand  incu- 
bator, $1.75;  eggs  for  sitting,  $3.75;  or 
a  total  of  $30.53.  On  the  credit  side, 
3,560  eggs  produced — 358  used  for  hatch- 
ing; the  balance  sold  brought  $70.77; 
fifty-five  chickens  sold,  $33.65;  seven 
pounds  of  feathers,  $1.75;  feed  on  hand 
January  1,  1916,  $4.35;  total.  $110.52. 
Deducting  the  expenses  of  $39.53,  there 
remains  a  profit  of  $70.99. — Mrs.  F.  W. 
Felton,  Shawnee  County. 


Paint  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  added  to 
the  building  some  time  in  the  future — 
perhaps  not  until  decay  has  taken  place 
— it  is  a  necessity  if  the  life  of  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  conserved,  and  is  a  profitable 
investment  that  should  be  made  as  often 
as  the  farm  buildings  require. 


ON  MANY  FARMS  THE  WOMEN  PAY  THE  GROCERY 
BILLS  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  EGOS   AND  POULTRY 
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PRIDE  and  satisfaction  in  your  home  depend 
largely  on  the  woodwork,  your  permanent, 
unchangeable  furniture. 

And  this  woodwork  should  be  bought  as  you  would 
buy  your  movable  furniture  —  a  piano,  for  instance. 

Curtis  Woodwork,  which  has  gone  into  better  built 
homes  for  50  years,  is  trademarked.  This  mark  means,  on 
woodwork,  all  that  any  name  could  mean  on  a  piano. 

If  you  plan  to  build  or  make  alterations,  write  us  for  de- 
tails about  Curtis  Woodwork.  Ask  your  lumber  dealer, 
also,  to  show  you  his  big  Curtis  Catalog.  It  contains  a 
thousand  suggestions. 

The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Burean,  1301-1401  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa  Waaaau,  Wis.  Minneapolis  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  Oklahoma  City  Chicago  Detroit 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
The  maker*  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users) 
"We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are" 

CurtiS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 


FREEgovernment 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Kvery  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.    At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.    Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
i  lean  citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 

This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 


A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 

has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  $2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoot6  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.    Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


GENERAL  FARM  NOTES 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


LATE  winter  and  early  spring  fur- 
nish the  best  opportunities  for 
planning  to  make  improvements  in 
farm-homo  surroundings  and  to  plant 
shrubs.  Probably  bridal  wreath  or 
Spirea  Van  Houttei,  has  proved  satis- 
factory to  more  people  than  any  other 
single  yard  ornament,  and  it  may  well 
be  included  in  the  order  which  it  is  about 
time  to  send  to  the  nurseries,  if  a 
neighbor  cannot  supply  wliat  you  want. 
The  common  name,  "bridal  wreath,"  is 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  spirea,  so 
in  ordering  it  is  best  to  specify  the  va- 
riety. Bridal  wreath  is  inexpensive,  has 
abundant  bloom  and  fine  filiage.  It  im- 
proves with  age,  is  graceful  in  form, 
free  from  insect  pests,  easy  to  trans- 
plant, and  conspicuous  without  being  too 
much  so. 

As  a  plant  to  stand  alone,  it  is  unex- 
celled. Bending  under  its  pile  of  snow- 
flake  flowers  for  weeks  in  the  spring,  it 
needs  no  other  shrub  in  the  same  clump 
to  give  a  long-flowering  period.  Banked 
against  the  foundation  of  the  house,  it 
supports  and  rounds  out  the  architec- 
ture and  conceals  what  is  usually  an 
ugly  foundation  or  bare  corner.  For  a 
hedge,  it  has  no  superior.  Planted  in 
a  straight  row,  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  it  needs  no  pruning  and  compara- 
tively little  attention.  Thus  it  supplies 
a  fencelike  border,  ornamental,  perma- 
nent, dense,  and  economical,  which  gives 
an  air  of  privacy  and  refinement  to  any 
yard.  It  is  a  plant  made  for  every  man. 
The  millionaire  can  find  no  better  and 
the  tenant  can  afford  it  as  well  as  a 
package  of  flower  seeds.  More  spireas 
(of  the  variety  Van  Houttei)  are  sold 
than  any  other  shrub  on  the  market,  and 
every  man  should  want  the  best  there  is. 
It  has  been  used  with  good  results  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Why  not  put  a  few  in  your  yard  early 
in  March?  Now  is  the  time  to  consult  a 
nursery  catalog  and  order  some  shrubs. 
Your  yard  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
your  parlor — ten  times  as  many  people 
see  it.  —  Circular,  Missouri  Experiment 
Station. 


Geese  Are  Profitable. 

Geese  are  grazers,  and  for  this  reason 
are  more  economically  raised  than  are 
other  classes  of  poultry.  A  small  flock 
could  be  kept  on  practically  every  farm. 
They  will  make  their  living  during  the 
summer  on  a  bluegrass  or  clover  pasture 
and  will  go  through  the  winter  on  rye 
or  wheat  pasture,  requiring  only  a  small 
amount  of  grain  during  stormy  weather. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  go  into 
the  raising  of  geese  on  a  large  scale  be- 
cause of  the  distance  to  market.  The 
principal  profit  would  be  in  raising 
enough  for  home  consumption  and  for 
feathers. 

Geese  are  not  very  good  mothers,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  set  the  eggs  under 
hens.  The  goslings  are  somewhat  deli- 
cate until  they  are  about  two  weeks  old. 
From  then  on  they  are  very  hardy.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  out  in  heavy  dews  or  rains. 
They  should  be  fed  ground  grain  and 
this  should  be  soaked  for  at  least  24 
hours.  Their  natural  food  is  grass, 
worms,  and  tender  roots  of  plants.  They 
should  not  be  yarded  with  other  poul- 
try because  of  their  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition. When  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
them,  they  can  be  kept  in  with  a  24-inch 
woven  wire  fence. 

The  varieties  spoken  of  as  "dry  land 
geese"  are  the  most  extensively  raised, 
as  they  require  only  enough  water  for 
drinking  purposes. 


Balsams  or  "Touch-Me-Nots." 

Balsams  are  well  known  flowers.  They 
are  usually  called  "touch-me-nots,"  so 
because  of  their  peculiar  habit  of  burst- 
ing and  throwing  the  seeds  when  the 
ripened  pods  are  touched.  This  makes 
them  appeal  to  children,  and  their  beau- 
tiful double  rose-like  flowers  borne  in 
profusion  for  a  long  season,  makes  them 
valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  Few 
of  the  simple  garden  flowers  are  more 
attractive. 

There  are  several  methods  of  growing 
balsams.  I  like  to  grow  them  in  single 
stems  or  columns,  pinching  off  all  side 
branches  as  they  appear.  These  single 
stems  will  be  covered  with  a  solid  mass 
of  flowers  for  weeks.  The  flowers  are 
set  so  closely  and  are  so  double,  that 
each  plant  looks  like  a  pillar  of  color. 
In  this  form  they  will  grow  higher  than 
ordinarily,  and  can  be  planted  closer 
together. 

If  allowed  to  branch  freely  the  bal- 
sam should  have  plenty  of  room.  I 
would  plant  eighteen  inches  apart  for 
best  proportioned  plants,  but  if  it  is  your 
wish  to  have  the  bed  filled  with  flowers 
quickly,  then  twelve  inches  will  give 
satisfactory  plants  which  will  soon  fill 
until  they  touch,  each  branch  being  a 


mass  of  flowers.  The  flowers  do  not  show 
so  well  by  this  method,  and  the  leaves 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  outside  the 
mass  of  flowers,  hide  them  to  quite  an 
extent. 

Balsam  flowers  are  used  in  bouquets 
in  two  ways.  The  individual  flowers  are 
pinched  off  and  banked  on  a  saucer  or 
plate  of  moist  sand,  or  the  whole 
branches  are  cut  and  used  in  bouquet 
work.  Both  ways  are  attractive,  and 
sometimes  we  can  use  one  where  the 
other  would  not  do. 

The  seeds  germinate  readily,  and  the 
young  plants  grow  rapidly,  so  they  can 
be  planted  in  permanent  beds  when  the 
ground  is'  warm  enough  to  work  well. 
While  the  plants  will  stand  no  frost,  the 
seeds  are  hardy  enough  so  they  can  be 
planted  early  without  danger.  They 
self-sow  and  come  up  thickly,  when  once 
established. 

Buy  the  best  double  seeds  and  you  will 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  color  and 
markings  and  most  of  them  will  be  dou- 
ble. The  more  double  they  are  the  less 
seeds  they  will  produce,  so  you  must 
have  some  single  or  semi-double  plants 
in  the  bed  if  you  would  save  any  of  the 
seeds.  Seeds  from  these  will  produce 
double  flowers  to  a  great  extent  if  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  bed  are  double. — L. 
H.  Cobb. 


Grow  Garden  Greens. 

We  should  eat  more  greens  than  we 
do  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  because 
they  are  palpable  and  help  to  keep  one 
in  good  physical  condition.  In  the  spring 
many  people  eat  a  few  meals  of  the  old 
stand-by  leaf  crops  such  as  spinach,  let- 
tuce, and  dandelion,  and  then  forget  that 
these  or  similar  crops  should  be  grown 
and  eaten  throughout  the  summer  and 
canned  for  winter  use. 

When  warmer  weather  makes  the 
spring  crops  woody  or  bitter,  the  tops 
of  cabbage  and  beets  may  be  used  and 
still  later  chard  or  New  Zealand  spinach 
may  be  used  because  they  are  able  to 
stand  the  hot  weather,  and  if  they  have 
gotten  a  good  start  in  a  normally  wet 
spring,  they  will  thrive  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  rainfall.  They  should  be 
started  early  in  the  spring,  usually 
about  the  time  early  cabbage  is  set  out. 

Chard  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  seeds  per  inch  in  drills  at  least 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  crowd  they  are  grad- 
ually thinned  out  so  that  they  finally 
stand  six  inches  apart.  The  plants  so 
removed  are  cooked  and  used  much  as 
spinach  is.  The  leaves  and  stems  may 
be  canned  either  together  or  separately, 
as  greens  are  needed  ever  more  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer  to  vary  the  re- 
stricted diet.  In  ordering  seed  no  mis- 
take will  be  made  in  specifying  "Lucul- 
lus."  which  has  proved  a  very  good 
variety. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  unlike  the  or- 
dinary early  spinach  in  the  manner  of 
growth  and  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  a  large  branched  plant  with  leafy 
side  shoots  which  are  pulled  and  used 
like  those  of  the  ordinary  spinach,  which 
is  a  squatty,  rose-like  plant.  New  Zea- 
land spinach  should  be  thinned  to  stand 
twelve  inches  apart  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart;  three  or  even  four  feet  will 
be  better,  especially  in  rich  soil.  If  the 
narrower  spacing  is  used,  the  plants 
must  be  trained  in  windrows  as  sweet 
potato  vines  sometimes  are.  If  the 
plants  grow  too  rapidly,  the  tops  may 
be  canned  about  as  ordinary  spinach  is. 
The  "foliage  should  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  too  much  or  stay  too  long 
on  the  plants,  for  the  more  greens  that 
are  removed  the  more  succulent  tops 
there  will  be,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment the  plants  will  thrive  and  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  food  until  frost. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  the  soil  for 
these  "greens,"  see  to  it  that  too  thin 
a  soil  is  not  picked  out  and  that  there 
is  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  worked 
into  it  both  for  the  sake  of  the  plant 
food  and  because  it  will  enable  the  soil 
to  hold  water  and  withstand  drouth.— 
J.  S.  Gaedxer. 


When  fowls  are  given  their  liberty  in 
the  early  spring  after  being  penned  up 
all  winter,  to  forage  on  green  rye  or 
early  grass,  they  may  suddenly  appear 
to  have  bowel  complaint,  but  such  loose- 
ness is  often  due  to  the  laxative  effects 
of  the  young  green  food,  which  contains 
a  large  per  cent  of  water.  The  fowls 
should  be  fed  on  chopped  cabbage  for  a 
while  before  allowing  them  to  forage, 
and  then  allow  them  to  feed  on  the  green 
stuff  for  only  an  hour  or  two  at  first, 
extending  the  time  as  they  get  used  to 
it.  If  they  should  get  sick  from  eat'ng 
too  much  green  stuff,  pen  them  up  for 
two  or  three  days  before  allowing  them 
out  again,  giving  a  mess  of  scalded  bran 
and  corn  meal  in  the  morning,  adding  a 
little  salt  to  it. 
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Proper  Oil  For  Automobile  Engine 

IF  an  oil  of  insufficient  lubricating 
quality  is  used,  scored  cylinder  walla 
may  result.  In  this  case  the  neces- 
sary oil  film  fails  to  form  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder  wails. 

The  piston  rings  then  rub  directly 
against  the  cylinder  walls  and,  in  time, 
the  rings  will  break. 

Scoring  and  scratching  of  the  cylin- 
deis  will  result.  Missing  of  the  motor 
will  follow. 

n  an  oil  too  light  in  body  is  used,  it 
will  work  too  freely  past  the  piston 
rings  and  into  the  combustion  chamber. 

All  petroleum  lubricating  oils  are 
chemical  combinations  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  By  fflteation  the  objectionable 
free  carban  and  ether  impurities  are  re- 
moved. It  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
carbon,  however,  which  is  in  combination 
with  other  chemical  elements  constitut- 
ing an  oil,  without  destroying  the  oil 
itself. 

Consequently,  when  the  oil  works 
freely  into  the  closed  combustion  cham- 
ber, carbon  deposit  is  bound  to  occur 
unless  sufficient  oxygen  is  present  to 
cause  complete  combustion  of  the  excess 
oiL 

An  unnecessary  quantity  of  oil  is  con- 
sumed. Ignition  trouble  and,  in  time, 
knocking  of  the  motor  will  result. 

If  an  oil  too  light  in  body  is  used,  it 
will  form  an  insufficient  film  around  the 
piston  rings.  If  an  oil  too  heavy  in  body 
is  used,  it  will  fail  to  spread  freely, 
forming  little  or  no  oil  film. 

In  either  case,  leakage  of  gases  past 
the  piston  rings  occurs  on  the  compres- 
sion and  power  strokes,  with  resultant 
loss  of  power. 

The  engine  bearings  differ  widely  in 
shape  and  size  and  are  supplied  by  dif- 
ferent oiling  systems. 

In  determining  the  oil  to  be  used  for 
bearing  lubrication,  the  requirements  of 
the  cylinders  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, as  well  as  the  close  or  free  ad- 
justment of  the  bearings. 

Bearings  with  close  adjustment,  being 
lubricated  by  a  pressure  oiling  system, 
may  use  a  medium  or  heavy  bodied  oil, 
as  the  pump  pressure  forces  the  oil  be- 
tween the  moving  parts. 

Bearings  which  are  worn  require  a 
heavy  bodied  oil,  which  will  fill  the  space 
between  the  journal  and  the  bearing,  and 
thus  prevent  knocking. 

Two  examples  resulting  from  the  use 
of  an  oil  of  poor  quality  or  incorrect 
body,  are  worn  main  or  connecting  rod 
bearings  and  worn  wrist  pins. 

Unnecessary  wear  of  main  or  connect- 
ing rod  bearings  is  caused  by  poor  qual- 
ity of  oil,  an  oil  too  light  in  body,  an 
oil  too  heavy  in  body  to  reach  the  fric- 
tion surfaces,  or  an  oil  unsuited  to  the 
method  employed  for  supplying  it  to  the 
bearings.  This  wear  is  indicated  by  a 
dull  thump  at  every  revolution  of  the 
main  shaft.  Worn  wrist  pins  will  result 
from  the  same  causes.  Their  location 
within  the  heated  pistons  and  the  slight 
angular  motion  of  the  bushings  demand 
an  oil  which  will  spread  readily,  yet 
maintain  the  proper  film  between  the 
pins  and  bushings.  The  effect  of  wear 
will  be  indicated  by  a  clear  metallic 
knocking. 

The  circulating  oil  system  which  is 
employed  on  a  large  percentage  of  the 
late  engines  is  designed  to  hold  the  oil 
in  the  sump. 

The  oil  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the 
crank  case  at  all  times  and,  as  all  oils 
decrease  in  body,  or  viscosity,  under 
heat,  it  is  necessary  to  select  an  oil  hav- 
ing sufficient  body,  or  viscosity,  after 
being  constantly  subjected  to  this  heat, 
to  meet  the  lubricating  requirements  of 
the  engine  bearings  and  form  a  perfect 
piston  seal. 

In  an  air-cooled  engine,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cylinder  walls  is  very  much 
higher  than  in  an  engine  that  is  water- 
cooled.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a 
rich,  heavy  bodied  oil,  as  the  heat  re- 
duces the  viscosity  of  the  lubricant. 
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Clipping  Work  Horses. 

P.  W.,  Labette  County,  asks  if  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  clip  work  horses. 

Horses  grow  heavy  coats  during  the 
winter  season.  This  is  Nature's  method 
of  protecting  them  from  the  cold.  In 
the»spring  they  begin  to  shed  these  heavy 
coats  and  shorter  coats  take  their  place. 
When  horses  are  put  to  work  before  the 
winter  coat  has  been  shed  they  sweat 
freely.  The  coat  will  remain  wet  for 
some  time,  and  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  catch  cold  when  the  day's  work  is 
done.  By  clipping  this  heavy  coat  as 
soon  as  the  spring  work  begins,  they  can 
be  cleaned  much  more  easily  and  will  dry 
quickly  when  taken  to  the  stable. 

Clipped  horses  should  not  be  compelled 
to  stand  in  the  open  without  protection, 
when  a  cold  wind  is  blowing. 


Intensive 
JV[anu  fact  tiring 


INTENSIVE  manufacturing,  like 
intensive  farming,  is  simply  effici- 
ent specialization.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  intensive  methods  is  to  secure 
by  the  intelligent  application  of 
specialized  knowledge,  a  larger,  better 
and  less  expensive  product. 

Maxwell  Motor  cars  are  products  of 
intensive  manufacturing.  In  the  first 
place,  we  make  only  one  chassis.  We 
do  not  build  cars  of  different  wheel- 
bases,  having  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment. We  know  that  for  our  purpose 
a  wheelbase  of  103  inches  meets  all 
conditions  and  therefore  we  have 
standardized  that  length. 

In  the  second  place,  we  build  only 
one  motor — a  powerful,  four  cylinder, 
high  speed,  smooth  running  motor 
that  has  created  much  favorable  com- 
ment among  Maxwell  owners.  We  do 
not  dabble  with  this,  that  and  some 
other  type  of  engine — nor  do  we  ask 
customers  to  risk  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  any  other  new  and 
untried  fads  or  innovation. 

Maxwell  cars  are  as  nearly  stand- 
ardized as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
In  all  essentials  they  are  correct  be- 


cause they  have  been  put  to  the  test, 
not  only  by  us  but  by  thousands  of 
owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
And  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
creditably. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  going 
forward  and  striving  to  produce  a 
motor  car  that  will  approach  mechan- 
ical and  engineering  perfection.  We 
make  minor  changes  and  refinements 
from  time  to  time,  knowing  that  the 
march  of  progress  demands  it.  The 
"ultimate"  car  is  not  here  and,  like 
tomorrow,  never  will  be.  So  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  build  a  car  that  will 
approach  this  condition  of  absolute 
excellence. 

With  a  demand  exceeding  fi\ 
thousand  cars  per  month,  we  can  and 
do  effect  great  economies  in  all  manu- 
facturing departments.  These  econo- 
mies, as  you  know,  would  be  impossi- 
ble with  a  smaller  production  or  a 
wide  range  of  types  and  sizes. 

Beauty  of  lines  and  finish;  sturdi- 
ness  combined  with  light  weight; 
economy  in  first  cost  and  upkeep — 
these  are  the  qualities  contributed  by 
Maxwell  intensive  manufacturing 
methods. 
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Brief  Specified  Hons — Four  cylinder  motor ;  cone  clutch ;  unit  transmission  3  (speeds)  bolted  | 

to  engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  left-side  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread,  103"  wheelbase;  | 

30x3  34"  tires;  weight  1,960  pounds.  Equipment — Electric  starter ;  Electric  headlights  (with  i 

dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn;  one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  | 

and  quick -adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double-ventilating  windshield;  speedo-  i 

meter;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  | 

complete  service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  | 

and  organized  that  service  can  be  secured  anywhere  within  12  hours.   Prices — 2-Passen-  | 

ger  Roadster,  $635 ;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $655,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Three  other  body  styles.  § 
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MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Department  No.  28  for  our  booklet  "22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping.' 
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FARM  FLOCK 

By    C.  E 
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How  tHeJlfcpng  Oil 


E3l 


Suppose  the  oil  is  too 
light  in  body  for  your 
motor: 

It  then  fails  to  seal-up 
the  clearance  between 
the  piston,  piston  rings 
and  cylinder  walls.  Part 
of  the  compression  and 
part  of  each  explosion 
then  escape  down  past  the 

rings.  The  result  is 
weakened  power. 

Or:  The  oil 
may  be  too  heavy 
in  body.  It  then 
fails  to  maintain  the 
proper  oil  film  or 
to  reach  all  friction 

points.  Excess  friction  results  dealer, 
with  its  attendant  power  loss. 


Mobile  lis 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


losses  in  our  complete  Chart  of 
Automobile  Recommendations, 
printed,  in  part,  below. 

The  body  of  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car,  in  this  Chart,  insures 
the  proper  sealing  of  the  clear- 
ance between  thepistons, piston- 
rings  and  cylinder  walls. 

The  superior  quality  or  lu- 
bricating efficiency  of  the  oil 
specified — its  ability  to  give  full 
lubrication  under 
the  heat  of  service 
—  is  too  well- 
known  to  need 
discussion. 


In  buying  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils   from  your 
safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.     Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container.    For  in- 
Motonsts  are  now  finding  a     formation,  kindly  address  any  inquiry 
safe-guard  against  these  power     to  our  nearest  office. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:    The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  oelow,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


MODEL  OP 


Abbott  Detroit . . . 

American  

Apperson  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  . . . 

"  (6cyl).... 

Avery  

"  (Model  C)  1  Ton 

Buick  

Cadillac  

••     (8  cyl).... 

Case  

Chalmers  

Chandler   

Chase  (air)  

"  (water)  

Chevrolet  

Cole  

Detroiter  

"      (8  cyl)... 

Dodge  

E.  M.  P.  

Empire  

Planders  

-     (6  cyl.)... 

Ford  

Pranlclin  

CamT.... 

Crant  

Kaynea  

Hudson. . . 
Hupmobile% 

(Model  2 
L  H.  C.  (air)  

••  (water)... 
International. ..... 

Interstate  

Jackson  

Jeffery  

"  Com'lu..^. 

King  

"   (8  cyl)  

Kissel  Kar  

"  Com'I... 

"  "  LModel  48) 
Krit....^^.. 

Lorier  

Marion. . 

Marmon.  

Maxwell ...... 

Meta  

Mitchell  


Arc. 
Arc.u\rc. 


B  Arc 
A  |Arc 


Arc 


Arc.  Arc. 

A  Arc. 
Arctic. 

A 

Arc.  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc 


MODEL  OF 


Arc 


Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc, 
Arc. 
Arc 
E 


Moline  

•'  Kmcht  , 
Moon  (4  cyl.)  . . 

".  (6  cyl  )  .. 
National 

Oakland  

Oldsmobile .  .  .  . 

Overland   

Packard  

Paige  

"    (6  cyl).... 

Pathfinder  

Premier  

Rambler  


Saxon  

Studebaker. . . 

StuU.j  

Velie  (4  cyl.).- 
"    (6  cyl  ). 
White........ 

Wimon  


A 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


TRACTORS 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc. 


Arc. 


Vrc  Arc, 
A  Arc 
A  IArc 


Aultman-Taylor 

(4  cyl.  horizontal) 
Avery  


Big  Four  (20)  

Bull  

Bullcy  (Model  A  I).. 

Holt  Caterpillar  

C.  O.  D. 

(2  cyl.  .horizontal] 
Denning 

(Models  Bi  C). 

Eagle  ~.  

E.  B.  Farm  

EmersonBrantingh'm 
(Model  U — Big4-20) 

Fairbanks  Morse  

Farquhar.   

Flour  City  

"    "  (HcavyDuty) 

Gray  

Hackney  Auto  PI 


A  .Ire 
A  Arc 


Model  of 
Tractor 

E 
£ 

g 

Hart  Parr  

IS 

A 

Hccr 

(2  cyl.  horizontal) 

A 

Hit 

[.  H.  C  

A 

fVrc 

Imperial  (40)  

B 

A 

Lambert  (Model  X) 

A 

Arc. 

Leader  (Heavy  Duty) 

A 

&rc 

Lion  

A 

A 

M.  &  M  

A 

A 

Nichols  8t  Shepard 

(2  cyl.  horizontal) 

A 

\,c. 

Ohio  

Arc. 

ire 

Reeves  (40)  

A 

A 

Rumely  

A 

\IC 

Russell  

A 

\rc. 

Simplex 

(4  cyl.  horizontal).. 

A 

fire 

A 

A 

Twin  City  

A 

A 

Universal 

(Models  A  tc  B). 

Arc. 

\rc. 

Wallis  (Type  D)  .... 

A 

\rc 

1                                 Stationary  and  Portable  Engines  i 

Your  oil  must  meet  the  heat  conditions  in  your  engine.    Many  oils  thin  out  | 

I     too  much  under  engine-heat.  Three  troubles  result :  (1)  Compression  escapes  | 

|  and  power  is  lost.  (2)  The  cylinder  walls  are  exposed  to  friction.  (3)  Excess  | 
|     carbon  is  deposited.    The  oils  specified  below  will  prove  efficient. 

Water-cooled  engines  —  Use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  in  summer;  use  § 

|      Gaygoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  in  winter.  Air-cooled  engines — Use  Gargoyle  1 

|     Mobiloil  "B"  the  year 'round.  | 

Tractors  | 

The  design  of  your  engine  must  determine  the  correct  oil.  Send  for  booklet  | 
|     containing  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  Chart  of  Recommendations  for  tractors. 

Mobilubricant— In  the  patented  Handy  Package.    The  correct  grease  for  | 

§     transmissions,  differentials  and  compression  cups  of  automobiles.  The  spout  fits  | 

1     the  filling  plug  opening  of  the  Ford  and  all  other  cars.    Mobilubricant  is  just  the  | 

|     thing  for  farm  machinery.   Simply  turn  the  key.   No  dirt,  no  waste,  no  trouble.  | 

|    VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  \ 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 

every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world.  | 

§  Domestic  Branrhp*  •  Detroit  New  York  Philadelphia  Minneapolis  = 
g      v<"'h«ii  orancnes.          Boston           Chicago            Indianapolis  Pittsburgh 

siniiiiuf  iifiiiiim  rum  miiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiin  tnuiiiiin  uinim  m  mwmmii  mnmm  iimiiiiiimmiimiiiiiiimmiiimimmmi; 


SHEEP  husbandry  should  receive  more 
attention  from  the  farmers  of  this 
country  than  it  does  at  the  present 
time.  Unquestionably,  sheep,  raising 
could  profitably  be  fitted  into  the  gen- 
eral management  of  thousands  of  farms 
where  there  is  none  at  the  present  time. 
On  many  other  •farms  the  size  of  the 
flock  could  be  increased  and  more  at- 
tention given  to  this  branch  of  farming 
with  resulting  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  the  breeding  of  pure  bred  stock  the 
beginner  has  a  number  of  valuable 
breeds  from  which  he  can  make  a  selec- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  the  breed 
selected  that  will  lead  to  success,  as  it 
is  the  care  and  management.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  certain  breeds 
have  a  wider  range  of  adaptability  and 
are  more  popular.  The  number  of  pure 
bred  flocks  is  increasing  every  year  and 
the  demand  for  good  breeding  stock  is 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease. 

With  a  commercial  flock  there  are 
several  phases  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Early  spring  lambs  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  while  late  spring 
or  early  fall  lambs  should  receive  due 
consideration.  The  production  of  winter 
or  so-called  "hot-house"  lambs  is  well 
worth  undertaking  by  those  who  are 
favorably  situated.  This  eariy  lamb  is 
a  high-priced  product  and  should  prove 
profitable  under  favorable  conditions. 

Many  farmers  have  disposed  of  their 
flocks  and  many  others  have  refrained 
from  entering  the  business  because  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  industry.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  cur  dogs,  parasites, 
and  diseases.  A  certain  amount  of 
trouble  is  inevitable  where  these  abound, 
but  ordinarily  this  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  the  flock  master. 
Good  management  and  proper  care  will 
control,  if  not  eliminate,  these  difficul- 
ties. The  flock  that  must  rustle  for 
itself  is  the  one  that  suffers  most  from 
these  sources.  Sheep  are  good  scaven- 
gers but  should  not  be  made  to  subsist 
upon  weeds  alone,  with  little  or  no  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  The 
sooner  the  owner  realizes  that  his  sheep 
cannot  return  satisfactory  profits  under 
such  conditions,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him.  Any  extra  care  and  feed  given  to 
the  flock  generally  yields  the  greatest 
returns. 

Sheep  have  ever  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  civilization.  This  country  has  been 
no  exception  in  this  respect.  The  mag- 
netism of  cheap  lands  has  constantly 
drawn  in  the  industry  westward,  creat- 
ing a  quite  general  impression  that  sheep 
are  unprofitable  on  high-priced  land. 
This  may  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
but  the  industry  is  undergoing  an  evo- 
lution. The  range  is  almost  completely 
occupied  and  is  constantly  decreasing  in 
extent.  The  cost  of  running  sheep  in 
the  range  country  has  gradually  in- 
creased, and  today  many  western  sheep- 
men are  returning  to  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  sheep.  " 

The  period  of  exploitation  is  passing 
and  a  new  era  of  constructive  live  stock 
farming  is  at  hand,  which  means  that 
•a  more  intensive  system  of  sheep  farm- 
ing upon  high-priced  land  must  follow. 
This  is  already  in  evidence  in  certain 
localities  and  with  better  care  than  is 
now  generally  given  the  sheep,  should 
prove  more  extensive.  In  England  the 
question  is  not  whether  you  can  afford 
to  keep  sheep  on  high-priced  land,  but 
whether  you  can  afford  to  keep  high- 
priced  land  without  sheep. 

Sheep  will  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  if  they  are  handled  properly.  To 
do  this,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  crop  off  the  grass  too  closely,  which 
they  will  do  if  the  pasture  is  over- 
stocked or  if  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  one  field  too  long.  Sheep  ma- 
nure, with  one  exception,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  farm  manures.  It  is 
thinly  and  evenly  scattered  over  the 
ground  and  does  not  produce  a  rank 
growth  in  spots  of  the  pasture,  as  do 
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other  manures.  The  manure  is  also 
worked  into  the  soil  by  the  sharp  hoofs 
of  the  sheep,  so  that  it  is  not  washed 
away,  but  becomes  quickly  available  as 
plant  food.  This  quality  has  well 
earned  for  sheep  the  title  of  "golden 
hoof."  In  England,  land  which  during 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  produced  only 
six  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  has  been 
made  to  yield  thirty  bushels  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  the  use  of  sheep.  Many 
farms  throughout  the  state  that  have 
been  cropped  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  their 
productiveness,  and  there  is  no  class  of 
live  stock  as  well  adapted  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  old,  run-down,  worn-out 
farm  as  are  sheep.  Their  droppings  are 
rich  and  are  scattered  over  the  fields 
in  a  better  manner  than  could  be  done 
with  the  most  improved  manure  spreader. 

Again,  as  weed  exterminators,  sheep 
have  no  equal.  A  few  over  600  varieties 
of  weeds  are  classed  as  growing  in  the 
region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Sheep 
will  eat  576  of  them,  horses  but  82,  and 
cattle  but  56,  and  the  farms  in  this 
state  that  do  not  need  to  be  cleaned  of 
weeds  are  very  few.  Sheep  not  only 
destroy  these  weeds,  but  at  the  same 
time  convert  them  into  sweet,  delicious 
meat.  There  are  few  farms  that  have 
not  some  odd  corners,  old  feed  lots,  or 
waste  land  that  is  growing  to  weeds  and 
brush  that  might,  by  the  use  of  sheep, 
be  returning  a  handsome  profit. 

An  old  feed  lot  sown  to  rape  early  in 
the  season  will  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment; thin  patches  in  the  corn  field 
or  around  its  edges,  sown  to  rape,  will 
furnish  feed  for  many  lambs  during  the 
fall,  and  after  the  binders  and  headers 
there  are  always  more  or  less  shattered 
heads  that  might  be  turned  into  mutton 
if  sheep  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
get  this  grain.  To  the  man  of  restricted 
means  there  is  no  class  of  live  stock 
that  offers  greater  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment. It  is  estimated  that  ten  head 
of  sheep  can  be  pastured  upon  the  same 
amount  of  land  and  will  require  about 
the  same  amount  of  feed  the  year  round, 
that  one  cow  will  consume,  and  ten  sheep 
can  be  bought  for  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  a  cow  can. 

Pure  bred  sheep  are  worth,  when  com- 
pared with  grades,  say  about  in  the  same 
proportion  that  a  pure  bred  cow  is  worth 
when  compared  with  a  grade.  So  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  comparison  is  ap- 
plied to  pure  bred  or  grade  stock.  In 
the  one  case  the  owner  has  all  the  money 
tied  up  in  one  animal;  in  the  other  case 
he  has  it  in  ten,  and  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  losing  a  sheep  than  there  is  of 
losing  a  cow  if  proper  care  is  given  them. 
And  again,  to  the  man  of  restricted 
means,  a  flock  of  sheep  will  give  much 
quicker  returns  and  returns  much  oftener 
than  the  same  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  cattle.  Suppose  one  should  in- 
vest in  a  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  His  first  returns  would 
be  in  March  or  April,  when  the  wool 
would  be  ready  for  market.  If  the  flock 
had  been  bred  for  early  lambs,  a  little 
later  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  lambs 
would  be  ready  for  the  market  at  a 
time  when  the  market  would  be  ready 
for  them  and  at  very  fancy  prices.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  spring  of  1908,  when 
early  lambs  were  bringing  12  cents  per 
pound.  If  it  is  desirable  to  dispose  of 
part  of  the  flock  soon  after  the  lambs 
are  weaned,  if  the  ewes  have  been  well 
cared  for  they  will  be  ready  for  market. 
While  with  a  cow,  it  would  take  at  least 
two  years  to  get  much  of  a  return  on 
the  face  of  the  investment.  It  is  a 
poor  sheep  that  will  not  shear  enough 
wool  each  year  to  pay  for  its  keep  for 
the  entire  year. 

It  does  not  require  expensive  fencing 
to  keep  sheep  where  they  are  wanted. 
A  good  woven  wire  fence,  of  course,  is 
best,  but  five  good  barbed  wires  prop- 
erly placed  will  keep  them  at  home. 
Often  the  objection  is  made  that  sheep 
cannot  be  pastured  with  other  live  stock. 
This  is  not  true  so  long  as  there  is 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Old  Ben 

Big  Lump  Coal 

"The  fuel  of  sterling  worth" 
means  a  clean,  warm  home 
and  well  cooked  food.  With 
it  you  can  bake,  broil,  fry, 
stew  and 
roast  to  per- 
fection. Ask 
your  dealer 
for  Old  Ben. 
It  is  hard, 
clean,  and 
bright.  It  comes  in  lumps 
which  may  be  easily  broken 
into  any  size  desired  with  no 
waste.  Old  Ben  burns  with 
little  ash  and  no  clinkers— a 
clean,  hot  fire,  easily  con- 
trolled. You  Will  Like 
Old  Ben. 

Send  us  the  name  of   ■ c" 
your  coal  dealer  and    -T  I\r <T< 
receive   FREE,  a 
useful,    attractive  Almanac 
Calendar.    Write  for  it  to 

OLD  BEN  MINING 
CORPORATION 

1 1 1 4  McCormick  Bidg., Chicago 


Rich  in  Heat 
Clean  &  Bright 
Starts  Quickly 
Holds  Fire 
Low  Cost 


LOCKED 

FOUR^WAYS 


NO 
BREAKING 


6lippinE-  Has  no  brittle  welds  to  snap, 
eel i -draining  shape  of  lock  prevents  rust. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

stands  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round. 
The  one-piece  staywires  prevent  sagging:, 
bagging  and  buckling   The  wavy  strand 
wires  give  springiness— life. 
PAPP  to  Landowners  Only  —  Our  new 
Tit ht  catalog  -  also  Ropp'a  ,  Ne\ 
■  ihbmbb  Calculator  — a  1G0- page  book 
(worth  50c)  answers  almost  any  proble: 
on  the  farm.   Both  free.   Write  today. 
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Keystone  Steel  ft  Wire  Co.,  73?  industrial.  Peoria.  III. 


FARM  LOANS 


^IFlansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  high-grade  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  improved  farms. 
WRITE  US.    CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $2,000,000 

Kansais  City,  Mo. 
Proicot  Inspections,  low  Rates.  Proms!  Settlements. 


Get  our  big,  Free  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.    It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
der filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est milts  or  warehouses  in  Indiana. 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas.  Better  fence  for  less  money.  WRITE 
NOW  before  yoa  forget  it. 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Co.   27  K<nZ  St.,  Ottawa.  Kansas. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  Mo  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  boob  rlfCC  DUUim 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dapt  1 40  Galetburs.  Kan»ae- 


plenty  of  grass  in  the  pasture.  Horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  will  thrive  just  as  well 
if  there  i3  a  flock  of  sheep  among  them, 
as  if  they  were  in  separate  fields.  The 
only  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  not 
to  have  old  sows  with  ewes  during  the 
lambing  period. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  sheep 
require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  much 
special  attention.  This,  however,  is  not 
correct,  as  we  have  no  domestic  ani- 
mals that  are  more  easily  handled  or 
that  require  less  care  for  the  greater 
part  of  (lie  year,  than  the  flock  of  sheep. 
For  the  successful  handling  of  a  flock, 
there  will  be  a  period  during  the  lamb- 
ing season  when  close  attention  will  be 
required,  but  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  very  little  time  need  be  spent 
with  them.  Salt  should  be  kept  in  the 
sheep  corral  at  all  times.  It  should  be 
placed  where  it  will  be  free  from  dirt 
and  off  the  ground  so  they  will  not  be 
stepping  on  it.  A  little  sulphur  mixed 
with  the  salt  is  considered  by  many  a 
good  preventive  of  disease. 

The  ram  has  as  much  influence  upon 
the  flock  as  the  entire  ewe  flock  bred 
to  him,  which  fact  gives  rise  to  the  old 
saying,  "The  ram  is  half  the  flock." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  selection 
of  the  ram  is  of  prime  importance.  Im- 
provement in  breeding  can  be  brought 
about  in  a  flock  at  less  expense  by  the 
use  of  a  good  ram  than  in  any  other 
way.  A  good  ram  is  a  valuable  invest- 
ment, and  the  few  extra  dollars  in  cost 
over  the  price  of  a  mediocre  one,  multi- 
ply themselves  in  returns  on  the  lamb 
crop.  The  wise  selection  of  a  single  ram 
has  in  many  cases  made  a  flock  famous. 
I  am  sure  it  will  doubly  pay  any  farmer 
to  invest  in  a  small  bunch  of  breeding 
ewes  and  enjoy  the  large  returns  yielded 
by  them. 


The  "Whole  Root"  Again. 

F.  P.  J.,  Jefferson  County,  writes: 
"There  is  an  agent  here  selling  fruit 
trees,  especially  apple  trees,  who  makes 
the  claim  that  the  reason  apple  trees  are 
dying  is  because  they  are  grafted  on 
'piece  roots.'  He  claims  to  be  selling 
nothing  but  'whole  root'  trees.  Is  there 
anything  in  it?" 

George  0.  Greene,  horticulturist  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  makes  re- 
ply to  this  as  follows: 

"A  variety  of  causes  are  responsible 
for  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  farm 
orchards.  The  principal  cause  is  neg- 
lect, aided  by  fungous  diseases  and  in- 
sects. Most  of  the  home  orchards  in 
your  section  are  old,  have  never  been 
pruned  or  sprayed,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  place  and  food  with 
grass,  sumac,  blackberries,  canker  worms 
— and  worst  of  all,  blister  canker.  The 
stock  on  which  they  were  grafted  and 
the  method  of  operation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

"It  is  impossible  for  any  nurseryman 
to  deliver  to  you  any  tree  with  a  'whole 
root.'  There  is  always  as  much  of  the 
tree  under  ground  as  above,  and  in 
young  trees  the  spread  of  roots  will  very 
much  exceed  the  spread  of  top.  In  dig- 
ging, many  of  these  roots  are  necessarily 
destroyed. 

"For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible 
for  the  nurseryman  to  graft  on  whole 
roots.  The  best  roots  grown  in  the  Kaw 
Valley  sandy  loam  are  from  14  to  20 
inches  long,  f  inch  in  diameter,  and  un- 
branched.  Were  it  possible  to  dig  them 
without  breaking  the  tap  root,  no  nur- 
seryman could  afford  to  ditch  deeply 
enough  to  set  them  and  bury  the  scion 
3  or  4  inches  in  the  soil  above  the  point 
of  graft. 

"Under  our  trying  conditions  the  best 
trees  are  undoubtedly  those  which  have 
become  own  rooted — that  is,  roots  have 
started  out  from  the  scion  above  the 
graft.  During  the  cold  weather  of  1898- 
99  the  roots  of  many  fruit  trees  were 
killed  when  little  damage  could  be  noted 
in  the  tops.  This  showed  that  the  seed- 
lings used  are  not  as  hardy  as  are  the 
varieties  generally  found  in  our  orchards. 

"What  is  usually  meant  by  'whole 
root'  by  nurserymen,  is  a  graft  made 
at  the  crown  or  upper  cut  of  the  seed- 
ling. This  cut  will  give  a  somewhat 
stronger  growth  the  first  year  under 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  Over  a  term  of  years  or  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  orchard  no  difference 
could  possibly  be  noted.  This  point  has 
been  brought  out  by  both  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  stations,  where  orchards 
were  grown  to  maturity  on  'whole  root,' 
'piece  root,'  and  where  seedlings  were 
budded.  No  difference  could  be  noted 
at  either  station  between  the  different 
methods  of  propagation. 

"Well  grown,  thrifty  trees,  one  or  two 
years  old,  that  have  never  been  stunted, 
are  vastly  more  important  to  the  grower 
than  is  the  territory  in  which  they  were 
grown  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
propagated.  Statements  to  the  contrary 
are  made  only  by  agents  who  are  mis- 
informed." 


Where  Steam  is  Needed 

With  the-  first  signs  of  a  demand  by  the  buying  public  for  the 
gas  tractor,  many  manufacturers  seemed  to  forget  their  steam 
tractors.  Not  so  with  Case.  We  are  keeping  our  steam  tractors 
right  up  to  the  minute,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  manufac- 
turing a  full  line  of  gas  tractors.  It  is  our  policy  to  strive  to 
improve  and  refine  our  steam  tractors,  just  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

)  Our  belief  is  that  steam  in  certain  localities  is  and  always  will 
be  the  most  efficient  power.  In  the  steam  field,  Case  has  al- 
ways led.  In  one  contest  after  another  Case  steam  engines 
have  won  first  place.  For  years  they  have  established  the 
standards  sought  by  others.  So  far  as  economy  and  efficiency 
are  concerned,  our  tractors  hold  unbeaten  records.  Successful 
owners  everywhere  prove  this  statement  by  their  own  operations. 

Superiority  Acknowledged 

Case  has  been  serving  farmers  successfully  for  over  74 
years.  Back  of  every  machine  bearing  their  trademark  is 
experience  in  design  and  manufacture.  All  over  the 
world  the  name  "Case"  is  known.  There  is  always  a 
nearby  Case  branch  house.    This  assures  service. 

Some  Important  Facts 

Case  steam  tractors  are  very  simple.  They  are  planned  with  a 
most  generous  sized  fire-box,  and  the  space  before  it  to  permit  of 
freedom  in  firing  and  operating.  The  working  parts,  too,  are  in 
full  view  and  within  easy  reach.  We  know  of  no  tractor  so  thought- 
fully built  for  the  operator's  convenience  and  efficiency. 

Case  steam  tractors  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  less  than  the  corresponding  sizes  of  other  makes. 
You  know  that  it  costs  money  to  haul  weight.  Unnecessary 
weight  built  into  an  engine  is  waste.  So  Case  steam  trac- 
tors save  money.  We  make  Case  tractors  in  seven  sizes, 
30,  40,  50.65,  75,  80  and  HO  h.  p. 

Of  the  many  features,  here  are  a  few: 

1.  Simplicity:  As  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  build  the  single 
engine  type  only. 

2.  Stability:  As  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  boilers  are  built  so 
well  that  they  meet  the  law  requirements  of  practically  every 
country  in  the  world.  This  means  that  anyone  can  use  his 
Case  Steam  Engine  anywhere. 

3.  Economy:  Case  Steam  Engines  have  won  in  every  contest 
for  fuel  and  water  in  which  they  have  been  entered. 

4.  Accessibility:  All  working  parts  are  in  full  view  of  the  op- 
erator. 

5.  Power:   Case  Steam  Engines  develop  more 
power  per  pound  of  weight  than  any  other. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1842         406  Huron  St.,  Racine,  Wis, 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


Case  gas  tractors,  Case  threshing  machines.  Case  road 
machinery.  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case  product 
is  each  a  dominant  factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today 
for  our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of  information 
and  should  be  under  the  reading  lamp  in  every  farm  sitting 
room.   It  is  beautifully  printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes 
and  reproductions  in  color.    No  farmer  should  miss  having  it. 
Especially  when  It  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  it 
>  "Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog."   IT  IS  FREE. 


Merely  write, 
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SAVE  HARNESS  MONEY  .VS 


Hundreds  of  amazing  bargains!  Write  now  for  free  copy 
of  our  new  catalog,  with  life-like  pictures  of  harness, 
Baddies,  bridles,  blankets,  bits,  etc. 


Special  Offer 

Tlere's  a  dandy  extra 
heavy  copper  riveted 
halter,  11&  inch  wide, 
sells  for  $1.50  every- 
where; our  special  offer 


-Prepsld— 


We  Prepay  the  Freight 

Save  you  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  guarantee  our  good's  for 
two  years,  refund  on  the  minute  if  goods  don't  suit  you. 
Send  goods  with  privilege  of  examination.  Get  catalog 
TODAY — it's  free  for  the  asking — and  see  our  wonderful 
direct-from-maker  bargains. 

H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  Dept.  140  St.  Joseph,  Mo# 


PURE  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

No  expensive  "side  features"  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost,  and  yet  are  of 
so  little  real  value  to  the  insured.  Our  rates  are  lower  than  those  companies  having 
the  "side  features,"  and  justly  so. 

Several  thousand  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Kansas  have  carried  our  insur- 
ance for  years.    THOSE  WITH  US  LONGEST  are  our  best  friends. 

Rate  at  age  35,  for  each  $1,000.00  insurance,  $13.30;  other  ages  in  same  propor- 
tion. Policies  from  $2,000.00  to  $10,000.00,  providing  death,  disability  and  old  age 
benefits,  issued  to  men  and  women  (ages  20  to  50  years)  on  equal  terms,  except  that 
the  latter  are  limited  to  $2,000.00  each. 

More  than  $1,500,000.00  in  first  mortgage  farm  loans  many  of  them  upon  Kansas 
farms,  are  pledged  to  sustain  our  rates. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

GUARANTEE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINf 
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Paint  Is 
'An  Investment 
Not  An  Expense 

I  find  that  Money-saving  Paint  Economy 
means  the  use  of  paint  that  keeps  a 
smooth,  firm,  unbroken  surface  and 
bright  appearance  even  after  it  has  been 
on  a  long  time.  Use  that  kind  and  your 
building  is  not  only  protected  from  the 
weather,  but  looks  its  value.  You 
insure  yourself  lasting  paint  service 
when  you  use 

LINCOLN 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint 

Thousands  of  paint  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  know  the  extra  value  of  the  Lincoln 
Paints.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  say 
"Lincoln  Paints"  to  your  dealer. 

FREE  Paint  Books 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer,  also  color  samples  and  booklets 
telling   about  Lincoln  Climatic   Paints  and 
Lincoln  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes for  every  surface, 
new  or  old,  indoors  or 
outdoors.  Write  for  these 
Booklets  today.  Address 

Lincoln  Paint  & 
Color  Co. 

Dept85,Lincoln,Neb. 
factories: 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Don't  Lose  Your  Only  Chance 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PflNnMfl-PflClflG' 


International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 

IT  takes  more  time,  and  more  work,  to  disk, 
plow  and  harrow  until  you  have  a  furrow  slice 
mellow  and  moist  from  top  to  bottom,  and  compact 
throughout.    But  it  pays  to  do  it  right. 

For  many  crops,  the  only  chance  you  have  to  insure  good 
growing  conditions  is  when  you  are  preparing  the  seed  bed.  A 
well-prepared  seed  bed  is  always  one  of  the  best  guarantees  o£ 
a  good  crop  at  harvest  time. 

The  preparation  of  good  seed  beds  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  care  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  tillage  implements. 
It  will  pay  you,  before  you  buy,  to  look  over  carefully  the  full 
line  of  International  Harvester  tillage  implements  sold  by  your 
local  dealers. 

Note  the  unusual  strength  of  the  disk  harrow  frames.  Ask  the) 
dealer  to  show  you  how  the  adjustable  snubbing  block  and 
bowed  set-lever  bars  hold  the  gangs  level.  See  how  carefully 
the  oiling  system  is  designed. 

See  your  local  dealer  and  go  over  the  machines  with  him,  or 
write  us  for  catalogues  and  information,  but  don't  buy  a  disk 
harrowj  spring-tooth  or  peg-tooth  harrow,  or  cultivator  this 
spring  until  you  have  seen  the  IHC  tillage  line. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Plana 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


GERMAN   DISTEMPER  REMEDY 

For  Distemper.  Coughs.  Colds.  Epizootic,  etc.,  In  Horses 
and  Stock. 

Fifty  cents  and  $1  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  or  direct. 
German  Distemper  Remedy  Co.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 
cover  up.   Circular  free. 
A.  F.  Renken,  Box  32,  Kramer,  Neb. 


GOPHER 


flogs    For    Early  Market 


IN  ordinary  years  the  market  for  hogs 
is  better  in  October  than  it  is  a  few 
months  later  when  the  bulk  of  the 
supply  is  being  marketed.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  most  of  the  hogs  over 
the  country  are  carried  along  through 
the  summer  season  without  receivng  very 
much  grain.  The  final  finishing  for 
market  does  not  begin  until  into  the  fall 
or  early  winter.  Handled  in  this  way 
they  make  greater  use  of  pasture  and 
forage,  and  this  is  always  considered  to 
in  line  with  economical  production. 
There  is  some  merit,  however,  to  the  plan 
of  trying  to  get  some  pork  ready  for 
market  a  little  in  advance  of  the  heavy 
run.  A  better  price  is  usually  secured, 
and  under  some  conditions  this  more 
than  balances  the  saving  in  grain 
brought  about  by  the  slower  process. 

The  indications  are  now  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  hogs.  Prices  were  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  early  part  of  the 
marketing  season,  and  m'any  hog  men 
sold  their  pork  at  little  or  no  profit. 
The  last  month  or  two,  however,  the 
price  has  been  steadily  climbing,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  record  prices  are 
likely  to  be  reached  in  the  near  future, 
the  supply  on  the  market  is  still  short. 
What  prices  will  be  next  fall  and  winter 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  percentage  of  the  present  pig  crop 
that  is  saved  and  also  war  conditions. 
It  looks  now  as  though  hogs  might  be 
high  through  the  heavy  marketing  sea- 
son next  winter. 

The  one  who  tries  for  the  October 
market  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  profit, 
however,  if  good  feeding  methods  are 
followed.  Where  the  sows  arc  fed  well 
during  the  suckling  period  the  pigs  go 
on  to  pasture  in  good,  thrifty  condition, 
and  by  keeping  them  on  practically  a 
full  grain  ration  they  can  he  made  ready 
for  this  early  market. 

To  save  labor  during  the  busy  season, 
the  corn  can  be  fed  in  a  self- feeder. 
This  method  of  feeding  grain  has  proved 
most  profitable.  In  addition  to  corn, 
some  meat  meal  or  tankage  will  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  protein.  If  the  pas- 
ture is  alfalfa,  only  a  small  amount  of 
the  tankage  will  be  needed,  since  the 
alfalfa  is  rich  in  protein. 

Corn  is  high  in  price,  and  hogs  that  are 
finished  for  this  early  market  can  be 
made  to  effect  some  saving  by  harvest- 
ing a  crop  of  corn  themselves.  A  field 
of  some  early  variety  planted  convenient 
to  the  pasture  will  be  ready  for  "hog- 
ging down"  by  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. Cowpeas  can  also  be  used  to  save 
on  grain.  They  can  be  planted  in  the 
same  field'  as  the  early  corn,  and  by  the 
time  the  corn  is  matured  the  peas  will 
be  nicely  started.  The  balance  of  the 
season  the  corn  will  not  be  drawing  on 
the  soil,  and  if  the  peas  are  an  early 
variety,  as  the  New  Era,  seed  will  be 
formed  in  80  to  00  days.  These  will  also 
be  harvested  by  the  hogs,  and  in  com- 
bination with  corn  will  make  an  ideal 
ration. 

While  it  may  take  a  little  more  grain 
to  produce  a  pound  of  pork  in  this  way, 
the  actual  cost  can  be  kept  down  by 
eliminating  as  much  labor  as  possible. 

On  some  farms  the  hog  money  is  de- 
pended upon  to  pay  taxes,  and  this 
means  that  they  must  be  ready  for 
market  early  in  the  winter. 


Northwest  Kansas  Live  Stock  Conference 

A  live  stock  conference  is  to  be  held 
in  Colby,  Kan.,  March  21  and  22.  Con- 
siderable interest  is  being  taken  in  this 
meeting.  A  demonstration  car  of  live 
stock  will  be  furnished  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  There  will  be 
three  good  geldings,  and  typical  animals 


of  the  Angus,  Hereford,  Galloway  and 
Shorthorn  breeds  of  cattle.  There  will 
also  be  some  fat  steers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  full  program  of  this  meeting  is  as 
follows : 

TUESDAY,   MARCH  21. 

Morning — W.  D.  Ferguson,  Colby,  pre- 
siding. 

"How  to  Judge  Horses."  Lecture  and 
Demonstration.  Carl  P.  Thompson,  Ex- 
tension Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandry, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 

"Some  Experiences  in  Breeding  Draft 
Horses,"  Joe  S.  Wilson,  Edson,  Kan. 

"Developing  the  Draft  Horse,"  Thomp- 
son. 

Discussion. 

"Making  the  Young  Animal  Grow,"  Dr. 
H.  J.  Waters,  President  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Afternoon. — U.  A..  Boys,  District  Agri- 
cultural Agent,  Hays,  Kan.,  presiding. 

"How  to  Select  Sheep."  Lecture  and 
Demonstration,  Mr.  Thompson. 

"What  About  Sweet  Clover  in  North- 
western Kansas?"  Fred  Bremmer,  Dres- 
den, Kan. 

"The  Farmers'  Mosb  Suitable  Feed 
Crops,  and  How  to  Handle  Them,"  H. 
T.  Nielsen,  District  Agricultural  Agent, 
Norton,  Kan. 

Discussion. 

•  The  Fix  We  Will  Be  in  When  the  War 
Is  Over,"  President  Waters. 

Evening. — Carl  G.  Eddy,  Colby,  pre- 
siding. 

"The  Place  of  Sheep  on  the  Average 
Farm,"  Mr.  Thompson. 

Discussion,  led  by  A.  Yale,  Grinnell, 
Kan. 

"Farm  Progress  Through  Tests  and 
Demonstrations."  Hlustrated.  Harry 
Umberger,  Demonstrater,  Supervisor,  K. 
S.  A.  C. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1916. 

Morning. — E.  J.  Guilbert,  Wallace, 
Kan.,  presiding. 

"How  to  Judge  Beef  Cattle."  Lec- 
ture and  Demonstration.  W.  A.  Cochel, 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  K.  S. 
A.  C* 

"Managing  the  Farming  Business,"  W. 
M.  Jardine,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  K.  S. 
A.  C. 

Discussion. 

"Experiences  With  Beef  Cattle,"  Thos. 
OToole,  Banner,  Kan. 

"A  Ready  Market  for  Western  Kan- 
sas Feeds,"  Professor  Cochel. 
Discussion. 

Afternoon. — J.  M.  Day,  Colby,  Kan., 
President  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  pre- 
siding. 

Business  Meeting. 

"A  Comparison  of  Beef  and  Dairy  Cat- 
tle." Lecture  and  Demonstration.  Pro- 
fessor Cochel. 

"Building  Up  Our  Crop  Yields."  Illus- 
trated.   Dean  Jardine. 

Discussion. 

"The  Breeding  Herd  on  the  Western 
Kansas  Farm,"  Professor  Cochel. 

This  is  a  strong  program,  and  live 
stock  men  of  Western  Kansas  who  at- 
tend will  be  well  repaid  for  the  effort. 


Free  Martin  Heifer. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  a  "free 
martin"  heifer  ever  produces  offspring. 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  heifer  born 
twin  with  a  bull  mate. 

Such  heifers  do  not  ordinarily  become 
breeders.  They  are  realy  imperfect 
females.  Some  of  them,  however  do 
produce  offspring  and  all  the  record  as- 
sociations now  recognize  that  a  free 
martin  may  be  a  breeder  and  accept  for 
registration  individuals  from  cows  born 
with  a  hull  mate. 


THE  LARGE  TnRTFTY  T.TTTERS  ARE  THE  PROFITABLE  ONES 
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THE  whole  world  over,  the  most  en- 
lightened and  progressive  agricul- 
'tural  districts  are  found  where 
live  stock  provides  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  income.  This  is  due  to  sev- 
eral reasons :  The  live  stock  farmer  can 
not  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  must 
providently  lay  in  a  store  of  feed  for 
his  animals  throughout  the  winter 
months.  This  same  and  foresight  is-  then 
carried  into  his  other  activities.  Onder 
some  systems  of  agriculture  the  returns 
from  the  year's  crops  all  come  in  at 
once,  which  makes  for  extravagance  and 
idleness,  with  resultant  poverty  until 
another  crop  is  harvested.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  most  systems  of  live  stock 
farming,  income  is  secured  several  times 
during  the  year. 

The  care  and  control  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  are  intelligent  yet  submis- 
sive to  his  will,  tends  to  develop  the 
best  instincts  in  man  and  make  him 
kindly,  self-reliant,  and  trustworthy. 
The  good  stockman  grows  proud  of  his 
sleek,  well-bred  animals  and  derives  a 
satisfaction  therefrom  not  measured  in 
money.  With  pride  he  may  hand  down 
to  his  sons  his  reputation  as  a  breeder. 
He  is  also  able  to  leave  them  fertile 
fields  which  he  has  built  up  rather  than 
robbed  a  heritage,  bequeathed  by  but 
few  grain  farmers.  " 

In  the  early  clays,  with  land  low  in 
price,  pasturage  abundant,  and  feed  and 
labor  cheap,  making  a  profit  from  live 
stock  farming  was  comparatively  easy, 
even  though  one  possessed  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  governing  the  feed- 
ing and  care  of  stock.  Conditions  have 
now  changed.  The  great  western  prai- 
ries no  longer  offer  rich  fields  free  for 
the  taking,  and  hence  throughout  the 
country  fertile  land  has  advanced  in 
price.  No  less  marked  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  feeding 
stuffs.  But  the  price  of  live  stock 
products  has  also  advanced,  so  that  sat- 
isfactory profits  may  still  be  realized 
from  farm  animals.  However,  present 
conditions  call  for  a  more  intelligent 
type  of  stock  farming  than  has  ruled 
in  the  past.  Good  profits  are  possible 
only  when  all  the  operations  are  planned 
intelligently,  and  there  is  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  requirements  of  the 
various  classes  of  animals  for  food  and 
care. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  our  country  the 
feeds  commonly  used  for  live  stock  were 
restricted  to  the  grains  and  forages 
grown  on  the  farm.  Knowledge  of  the 
value  of  these  farm-grown  products  is 
not  now  sufficient  for  intelligent  feeding. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  most 
of  by-products  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  human  food  which 
are  offered  on  the  markets  as  feeding- 
stuffs  for  stock.  Many  of  these  are  val- 
uable and'  economical  supplements  to  the 
feeds  raised  on  the  farm.  However, 
such  products  vary  considerably  in  price 
and  even  more  markedly  in  nutritive 
value.  Most  economical  feeding  is  there- 
fore possible  only  when  the  relative 
value  of  these  different  products  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  with  the 
farm-grown  crops  is  clearly  understood. 
In  seeking  a  knowledge  of  feeds  and  of 
feeding  we  must  first  consider  the  plant 
substances  which  provide  the  nourish- 
ment for  farm  animals  and  study  the 
manner  in  which  these  compounds  are 
built  up  in  the  living  plant.  Next  we 
should  learn  how  the  food  consumed  by 
animals  is  digested  and  utilized  within 
the  body  for  the  production  of  meat, 
milk,  work,  or  wool,  and  should  also 
study  the  requirements  of  each  class  of 
animals  for  food,  water,  shelter,  and  ex- 
ercise. Only  then  are  we  in  some  meas- 
ure in  a  position  to  understand  the  value 
and  merits  for  each  of  the  farm  animals 
of  the  many  different  feeds,  and  finally 
to  consider  the  principles  of  care  and 
management,  the  constant  observance  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success 
in  animal  husbandry. — From  Feeds  and 
Feeding,  by  Henry  and  Morrison. 


Kindness  Pays. 

The  cow  that  dislikes  her  milker  and 
is  afraid  of  him,  never  does  her  best. 
The  function  of  milk  production  is  based 
on  the  affection  of  the  cow  for  her  calf. 
When  we  take  the  calf  away  we  are  re- 
moving the  primary  incentive  to  the 
secretion  of  milk,  and  the  milker  must 
take  the  place  of  the  calf.  The  more  he 
can  make  the  cow  think  of  him,  the  more 
milk  he  will  get.  Kindness  and  gentle- 
ness with  cows  thus  becomes  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

Many  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
milk  is  formed  largely  during  the  process 
of  milking.  Milk  is  not  stored  in  the 
udder  as  in  a  reservoir.  The  glands  of 
the  udder  are  gorged  with  the  materials 
from  which  milk  is  made  at  the  time 
milking  begins.  This  material  is  carried 
by  the  blood,  and  the  larger  the  blood 
flow  at  this  time,  the  heavier  will  be  the 
yield  of  milk.  This  is  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system  to  some  extent, 
and  any  unfavorable  conditions  will  les- 
son the  amount  of  blood  carried  to  the 
udder  during  the  process  of  milking.  If 
the  cow  is  perfectly  contented  and  en- 
joying the  process,  the  blood  ladened 
with  the  milk-making  materials  will  con- 
tinue to  flow.  Excitement  or  worry, 
such  as  could  easily  be  caused  by  harsh- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  milker,  will  tend 
to  create  a  nervous  condition  that  will 
reduce  the  blood  flow.  A  lessened  quan- 
tity of  milk  will  be  the  result. 

The  effect  of  changing  milkers,  even 
though  they  are  equally  quiat  and  care- 
ful, quite  often  produces  a  noticeable 
effect.  Cows  will  become  attached  to 
certain  milkers  and  are  annoyed  by  a 
change. 

Some  might  think  that  the  mechanical 
milker  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
cows  because  it  is  a  mere  machine.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit,  however,  and 
after  the  cows  have  once  become  accus- 
tomed to  being  milked  by  the  machine,  a 
change  to  hand-milking  will  produce  the 
same  result  as  changing  milkers  when 
the  herd  is  milked  by  hand. 


Wanning  Chilled  Pigs. 

Sometimes  a  pig  in  the  early  farrowed 
litters  becomes  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
unless  promptly  attended  to  will  be  lost. 
A  pig  in  this  condition  can  be  very 
quickly  revived  by  emersing  it  in  warm 
water.  About  blood  heat  is  the  correct 
temperature.  This  is  a  quick  method  of 
applying  heat,  and  sometimes  will  save 
a  pig  that  is  too  far  gone  to  be  revived 
in  any  other  way.  The  pig's  nose  must 
be  kept  above  the  water  during  the  pro- 
cess. They  should,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully dried  and  kept  for  a  time  in  a 
warm  place. 


The  pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat 
grain  as  soon  as  possible.  If  given  a 
chance  it  will  not  take  them  long  to 
learn.  A  feeding  pen  separate  from  the 
sow  should  be  arranged  for  them  by 
building  a  partition  eight  inches  from 
the  ground.  This  allows  the  pigs  to 
crawl  under  but  keeps  the  sow  out.  A 
little  sweet  skim  milk  and  corn  should 
be  placed  for  the  pigs  twice  a  day.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  wash  the  trough 
thoroughly  each  time  before  the  milk  is 
poured  in,  so  the  pigs  do  not  get  any 
milk  that  has  soured  or  that  is  filthy. 
The  skim  milk  cannot  be  put  to  better 
use  and  pigs  make  rapid  and  cheap 
gains  from  it. 


It  pays  to  allow  the  pigs  to  suck  until 
they  are  nine  or  ten  weeks  old.  It  may 
seem  before  this  time  that  the  pigs  are 
not  getting  much  from  their  mother. 
However,  the  little  they  do  get  helps 
wonderfully,  and  the  pig  that  has  a  good 
start  will  grow  into  a  profitable  hog  very 
quickly. 


The  ingredients  of  spraying  mixtures 
are  now  high  in  price  and  are  going 
liigher.  It  might  be  well  to  early  lay  in 
the  supply  needed  for  this  season. 


THE  LAMB  CROP  FROM  THESE  EWES  BELONGING  TO  C.  S.  PERKINS, 
LABETTE  COUNTY,  AVERAGED  145-183  PER  CENT  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 


You  Men  Who  Have  Pipes 

Discarded  and  forgotten  pipes — inactive,  retired, 
"out -of -commission"  pipes  —  pipes  you've  tried  to 
smoke  and  couldn't  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe  —  every  man  can  —  but  you 
can't  smoke  any  kind  of  Tobacco  without  making  your 
tongue  rebel  and  your  throat  get  angry.  Put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — the  pipe  was  innocent — the  tobacco 
was  the  guilty  party. 

Give  your  pipe  another  chance  —  fill  it  with  fresh 
Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not  hard;  smoke  slowly; 
and  you'll  go  into  permanent  partnership  with  Tuxedo. 
One  week's  trial  and  you'll  know  why  so  many  men 
have  forsaken  all  smokes  except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  is  a  good  hearted,  gentle,  quiet,  soft-voiced 
tobacco  —  it's  as. genial  as  a  sunny  day  and  as  com- 
forting as  a  raise  in  salary — no  "fighting  spirit"  in  it 
anywhere  to  muss  up  your  tongue  —  or  fuss  up  your 
throat  — as  "bite-less"  as  a  baby. 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is  first  aged  in 
wood  from  3  to  5  years  and  then  it's  treated  by  the 

famous  original  "  Tuxedo 
Process" — that  takes  every 
particle  of  Kite  and  irrita- 
tion out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of 
imitators — but  there  can't 
be  another  tobacco  like 
Tuxedo,  because  no  other 
can  be  made  by  the  secret 
'Tuxedo  Process." 
Try  Tuxedo  this  week. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO 
EVERYWHERE 


MR.  A.  M.  ROSE 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois 
"  Tuxedo  tobacco  is  pleasantly  mild, yet  has 
a  fragrance  that  is  most  satisfying.  I  enjoy 
Tuxedo  more  than  any  tobacco  I've  ever 
tmoked. " 


Convenient,  glassine-wrapped  f* 
moisture-proof  pouch    ...  «JC 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  1  A 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  e.  UC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Cushion  Shoes 

Sensitive  feet  get  quick 
UAM  Af\rdfl  » .relief.  Wear  Mayer  Honor- 

wUCvUKs$!L»i  bilt  Cushion  Shoes-  The 

/ifTATitA^T  quilted  soles  take  up  the 

CUSHION  SHOES shock  when  you  zt: 

No  other  cushion  shoes  equal  them. 
Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Easy 
on  the  feet  from  the  first  day  and  all  the 
time.    Made  for  both  men  and  women  in 
all  styles  to  suit  every  taste. 

WARNING.  Always 
look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  HONORBfLT 
you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in 
all  styles  for  men,  women,  children; 
Dry-Sox  wet  weather  shoes;Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee 


Oak 
Tanned  Hcci 

/  Extra  Strong 
Steel  ShanK    Sprirj  Step  Red 
Plug  Rciooer  Heel 
ScftQuiHed  Felt  Sole 

Solid  Oak 


Solid  Oak  Tanned  Insole      Tanned  Outer  Sole 
"Inside  Lork  Filling   Stitched  Through  Inner  Sole  and  Fastened  Mrneatk 


HIDES  and  FURS 

We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  on  your  hides 
and  furs.  We  build  our  business  by  giving  every 
man  a  square  deal.  We  charge  no  commission,  we 
send  you  a  check  the  same  day  shipment  is  re- 
ceived. We  treat  you  right.  The  house  that  has 
been  successful  for  fifty  years  could  not  stand  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  its  shippers.  Try  us  and  see. 
Write  for  full  list  and  tags. 

JAS.  C.  SMITH  HIDE  CO 

Third  and  Kansas  Avenue,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.      Wichita,  Kan.      Grand  Island,  Neb. 


PRICES  HIGHER 
TRAPPING   WORTH  WHILE 


Joplin,  Mo. 


Dallas,  Texas. 
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(Copyright  1915  by  The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co.) 

i  Make  your  house  comfortable.  Many 
farm  home  owners  are  deterred  from 
installing  a  furnace  through  unwillingness  to 
mutilate  the  house  in  order  to  put  in  pipes.   This  trouble  and  expense 

are  now  unnecessary  because  we  offer  you 

A  Patented  One  Register  Furnace 

Our  wonderful  invention  makes  this  possible.  You  cut  just  one  hole  for  a  register  im- 
mediately above  our  furnace  and  the  warm  air  circulates  through  the  house.  No  pipes  or 
flues.  Your  house  is  cozy  from  top  to  bottom.  Can  be  installed  in  any  house,  new  or  old. 
almost  as  easily  as  a  stove.  By  digging  a  pit  you  can  even  pat  it  In  a  house  that  has 
no  cellar^  The  Murrain    ll  I  liMi  ii  ■  UMiii  ilin  — , 

Saves 


Easy 
To 
Install 


You 
Money 


is  guaranteed  to  use  35%  less  fuel.  Special  ribbed  firepot  gives  600  square  inches  greater 
heat  radiation  than  the  average  flrepot.  There  are  no  pipes  running  through  the  house 
and  cellar  to  waste  heat.  The  ribbing  provides  a  free  air  circulation  which  permits  thorough 
burning  of  coal  without  wasteful  clinkers.  No  ashes  clinging  to  flrepot  to  retard  circulation. 
The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  burns  coal,  coke  or  wood  equally  well.  It  does  away  with 
waam  aim  the  disagreeable  task  of  carrying  fuel  upstairs  and  ashes  down 

<toy>\  <\  t  cold  6tairs.  It  keeps  the  upstairs  rooms  and  halls. uniformly  heated 
"*  $&r7*r7^m*s*ii    at  all  times. 

It  Is  safe  for  children  because  there  are  no  hot  registers  In 
upstairs  rooms  to  burn  them.  This  is  the  one  furnace  that  will  not 
spoil  your  produce  in  the  basement. 

Takes  less  cellar  room  than  an  ordinary  furnace  and  saves 
Stove  room  through  the  house. 

Our  Liberal  Guarantee 

Put  this  furnace  in  your  home  and  give  it  a  thorough  try- 
out.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  we'll  make 
it  so  any  time  within  one  year  from  date  of 
purchase.   You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  fit  , 
your  house  with  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  / 
because  we  absolutely  guarantee  it. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  For  Catalog 
If  there  is  a  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town  ( 
he  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  book  , 
and  show  you  the  furnace.    If  there  is  no  , 
dealer  write  us  direct. 

Monitor  Stove  &  Range 
Company 

295  Gest  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio'' 


mi  ■rmni|M  wnii 


One  pSSon 
easi  81.00 


CleanUp!  Disinfect! 
Prevent  Disease! 

Gilbert  Hess,  M.  D. .  D.  V.  S. 

Is  it  vrart'a,  say,  half  an  hour  every  week  and  a 
few  cents  to  clean  tip  and  disinfect  your  hog 
pens,  stables,  poultry  houses,  troughs,  etc.?  Or 
are  you  eoingrtowait  until  some  disease  strikes 
your  county  and  then  fall  over  yourself  to  do 
this  thing — to  save  your  stock— like  many 
farmers  did  last  year,  i  can't  understand  why 
many  farmers  will  neglect  disinfecting  until 
they  actually  see  their  hogs  or  other  animals 
dropping  off  one  by  one.  There  is  a  place 
on  every  farm  for 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

One  Gallon  Makes  70  to  100  Gallons  Solution 

Cures  ringworm  in  cattle,  scratches  and  grease 
heel;  also  thrush  and  foul  feet.  Invaluable  for 
disinfecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  for  home  and  stable. 
Sold  under  a  money-  back  guarantee  in  pint 
bottles,  Quart,  half-gallon  and  gallon  cans  and 
barrels. 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Does  not  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock 
comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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nPH^Iways  a  Clear  Track 


In  spring,  summer  fall  or 
winter — for  protection  against  ire, 
snow  or  rain,  nesting  birds  or  trash  —  jroa  can 
|        always  depend  on  the 

Louden  Bird-Proof  Barn  Door  Hanger 

If  you  expect  to  build,  or  yonr  door  hangers  are  out  of 
repair, you  need  the  bird-proof,  a  completely  enclosed  track 
that  will  solve  your  door  hanger  problems  for  years  to  come. 

The  trolleys  are  thoroughly  protected.  They  can't  rust, 
dsg,  or  jump  the  track.    Hardened  steel  roller  bearings 
make  them  roll  smoothly  and  easily.   A  child  can  open 
cr  close  the  heaviest  door. 

Booklet  No.  G  tella  the  whole  story.  It's  free;  write  for  it  today. 

Th«  Louden  Machinery  Company  (Est.  1867) 

"Eosrylhino  far  the  Barn" 
IS04  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 


MILK  FEVER  IN  COWS 


MILK  fever,  also  known  as  par- 
turient apoplexy,  not  only  is 
peculiar  to  the  cow  but  attacks 
only  cows  of  the  improved  breeds  and 
of  deep  milking  strains.  It  chiefly  af- 
fects cows  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  direction  of  early  maturity,  rapid 
fattening,  or  a  heavy  production  of  milk. 
The  victims  are  not  always  fat  when 
attacked,  but  they  are  cows  with  great 
powers  of  digestion  and  which  have  been 
fed  heavily  previous  to  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  Cows  are  seldom  affected  until 
they  have  reached  full  maturity  and  are 
at  the  most  productive  period  of-  their 
lives — that  is,  from  5  to  8  years  of  age. 

In  heavy-milking  cows  all  the  food 
eaten  in  excess  of  that  required  to  make 
up  for  the  normal  waste  of  the  system  is 
turned  into  milk.  When  the  flow  of 
milk  ceases,  if  the  animal  is  fed  heavily, 
the  excess  of  nutriment  from  the  food 
has  no  avenue  of  escape,  and  is  conse- 
quently stored  up  in  the  glands  and  in 
the  blood,  causing  the  animal  to  become 
unnaturally  plethoric,  or  affected  by  ex- 
cessive nutrition.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  calf,  the  blood  which  has  been  sup- 
plying the  fetus  is  suddenly  turned  into 
the  circulation  of  the  mother,  and  if  she 
does  not  begin  the  secretion  of  milk 
promptly  the  plethora  of  her  blood 
rapidly  increases. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

The  disease  usually  manifests  itself 
within  two  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
calf,  although  in  rare  instances  the  cow 
becomes  affected  prior  to  calving.  Great 
uneasiness  is  one  of  the  first  noticeable 
symptoms.  The  cow  steps  about  rest- 
lessly and  refuses  to  eat  or  drink.  She 
may  soon  begin  to  show  signs  of  ab- 
dominal pain.  Paralysis  begins  to  be 
manifested  within  a  few  hours,  being 
indicated  by  a  staggering,  uncertain 
gait.  The  patient  now  becomes  quieter, 
rapidly  weakens,  and  finally  goes  down 
and  is  unable  to  rise.  The  bead  is 
drawn  around  to  one  side,  usually  the 
left,  producing  an  attitude  that  is  not 
often  seen  in  any  other  disease.  The 
animal  soon  becomes  quite  unconscious. 

The  temperature,  at  first  elevated, 
tends  to  become  lower  as  stupor  and 
|  coma  progresses.  The  bowels  may  be- 
come torpid  or  completely  paralyzed,  and 
unless  improvement  is  brought  about 
they  are  not  likely  to  operate  again. 
The  bladder,  too,  is  paralyzed  and  fails 
to  expel  its  contents.-  Action  of  either 
bowels  or  bladder,  or  both,  is  always  a 
favorable  symptom. 

The  torpor  of  the  digestive  organs 
nearly  always  causes  grave  disorders; 
the  paunch  becomes  the  seat  of  fermen- 
tation, producing  gas  and  excessive 
bloating.  There  are  frequent  belch  ings 
of  gas  or  food,  which,  reaching  the 
paralyzed  throat,  pass  in  part  into  the 
windpipe,  causing  inflammation  of  the 
air  passages  and  lungs,  which  condition 
often  becomes  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 


For  such  a  serious  disease  prevention 
is  more  important  than  treatment. 
Among  the  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
vention may  be  mentioned  a  restricted 
diet  for  a  week  or  two  before  calving 
and  for  at  least  four  days  afterwards. 
Free  access  to  salt  and  water  is  impor- 
tant, as  the  water  serves  to  dilute  the 
dense  rich  blood  and  salt  encourages  the 
animal  to  drink.  The  water  should  be 
warmed  suitably,  as  iced  water  may  have 
a  bad  effect.  A  cow  that  is  in  a  very 
plethoric  state,  or  that  was  attacked  by 
milk  fever  at  her  last  calving,  should  be 
given  a  purgative  dose  (1  pound)  of 
epsom  salts  12  to  24  hours  before  calv- 
ing is  due.  A  most  important  precau- 
tion in  a  pletUoric  cow  is  to  avoid  draw- 
ing any  milk  from  the  bag  for  12  to  24 
hours  after  calving.  Daily  exercise  is  of 
importance,  and  the  value  of  the  open 
air  cannot  be  overestimated.  Eich  clover 
pastures  should  be  avoided. 

METHOD  OF  TREATMENT. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  give  a  dose  of 
purgative  medicine  if  the  air  treatment, 
to  be  recommended  later,  is  not  avail- 
able. Epsom  salts  2  pounds,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  J  ounce,  nux  vomica  ^  dram, 
is  a  good  preparation  to  use  at  this 
juncture.  The  bowels  and  bladder 
should  be  emptied,  the  former  by  hand 
and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  a  small  rub- 
ber tube.  Bags  of  ice  may  be  applied 
to  the  head.  Benefit  is  often  derived 
from  the  administration  of  20  drops  of 
tincture  of  aconite  every  four  hours.  The 
application  of  water,  as  warm  as  it  can 
be  borne  by  the  hand,  to  the  back  and 
loins  acts  by  removing  the  blood  pres- 
sure from  the  vital  organs. 

In  view  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
inflation  of  the  udder  with  atmospheric 
air  as  a  curative  for  milk  fever,  medici- 
nal treatment  is  seldom  attempted  at 
the  present  time.  By  former  methods 
of  treatment  the  losses  were  very  great; 
but  by  the  use  of  the  air  treatment  in 
skillful  hands,  it  is  claimed  that  more 
than  96  per  cent  may  be  saved.  A  large 
syringe  or  injection  pump  is  used  (a 
pump  for  inflating  bicycle  tires  serves 
the  purpose  nicely).  The  whole  appa- 
ratus should  be  sterilized  before  it  is 
used.  Boiling  for  20  minutes  will  afford 
suitable  sterilization.  The  intake  open- 
ing is  filled  with  sterilized  cotton,  while 
a  milking  tube  is  attached  to  the  de- 
livering tube. 

The  teats  of  the  cow  should  be  care- 
fully washed  and  dried,  after  which  the 
miiking  tube  on  the  pump  .or  syringe 
is  inserted  into  each  in  turn,  while  an 
assistant  distends  each  quarter  of  the 
udder  with  air,  without  continuing  the 
process  after  the  udder  is  fully  expanded. 
The  tube  is  now  withdrawn  and  a  broad 
tape  is  tied  around  the  free  end  of  the 
teat  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air. 
The  tube  should  be  disinfected  by  dip- 
ping in  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  cresol 
compound  or  carbolic  acid  after  each 
application.     Should  no   indications  of 


BEGIN  DAIRY  CL  UB  CONTEST  ANY  TIME 

BOYS  or  girls  entering  The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  can  begin  their 
year's  record  whenever  the  cow  they  purchase  is  fresh.  There  is  no 
set  time  for  beginning.  The  only  limitation  is  that  the  cow  pur- 
chased must  be  fresh  on  or  before  September  1.  Those  who  enter  can 
start  with  a  cow  freshening  next  week,  if  they  happen  to  secure  one  that 
near  to  calving.  We  believe  it  better  to  have  cows  freshen  late  in  the 
summer  so  as  to  bring  the  heavy  milking  period  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  instead  of  during  the  hot  weather.  Those  entering,  however,  can 
start  any  time. 

All  the  contestant  has  to  do  to  get  started  is  to  notify  Kansas  Farmer 
that  the  cow  is  fresh  and  begin  keeping  the  required  records  and  making 
the  reports. 

There  are  no  rigid  requirements  as  to  the  kind  of  cow.  A  cow  of  dairy 
breeding,  selected  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  Professor 
Reed  in  last  week's  issue  of  Kansas  Farmer,  would  be  more  desirable  than 
a  cow  of  ordinary  breeding.  A  pure-bred  cow  will  cost  more  money  than 
will  a  grade  cow,  but  the  calf  will  be  worth  more,  and  such  cow  might 
easily  become  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  pure-bred  herd.  If  a  common 
cow  is  selected,  the  same  rules  will  apply  as  to  the.  type  likely  to  be  a 
good  milker,  as  in  the  case  of  cows  of  distinctly  dairy  breeding. 

Ten  contestants  have  completed  all  arrangements  with  the  banks  that 
are  going  to  finance  them  in  this  dairy  venture.  Their  names,  with  the 
co-operating  banks,  are  as  follows:  E.  J.  Vanscoyoc,  Mont  Ida,  Kansas, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Garnett;  W.  C.  Peacock,  Sedgwick,  Kansas, 
Farmers  State  Bank.  Dunavant:  Emanuel  Weber,  Ellinwood.  Kansas,  Cit- 
izens State  Bank,  Ellinwood:  William  Perkins,  Robert  Perkins,  Beaufortl 
Grant,  and  Dora  Brader,  Oswego,  Kansas.  State  Bank  of  Oswego;  Harley 
Weyer,  Zurich,  Kansas,  Palco  State  Bank.  Palm:  Clarence  Adams,  Parsons, 
Kansas.  State  Bank  of  Parsons;  Harvey  Russell,  Jr.,  Scott  City,  Kansas, 
Citizens  State  Bank,  Scott  City. 

A  good  many  others  are  just  completing  the  necessary  arrangements. 
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!  SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS  J 

Special    Proposition  from 
Now  till  Grass — in  adilitio 
to  my  new  low  prices.   My j 
way  of  opening  new  territory/ 
and  making  further  sales,  as/' 
i  one  separator  sold   in  a 
neighborhood  always  sells  j 
•  from  one  to  twenty-five  more.  Ev- 
lery  customer  boosts — their  state- 
Iments  coming  from  my  lips  would  j 
i  be  called  "exaggeration."    Every  ///; 
|  Galloway  Separator  is  equal  to  if  / 
'  not  better  than  other  separators  * 

I  selling  for  $76  to  $95.-- -users  say  "way  ahead." 

I I  only  ask  one  thing— before  you  buy  a  separator  i 
of  any  make,  kind  or  at  any  price,  get  my  big  I 
book— pick  out  the  separator  you  want,  try  it  J 

I  90  days— 1 80  limes— at  my  expense.  If  you  de-  i 
'  cid*  to  keep  it  (you  don't  have  to)  I'll  give  you  | 
the  choice  of  6  open,  fair  and  square  selling  fc 
I  plans  and  guarantee  my  separator  for  10  years  I 
I  against  defective  workmanship  and  materiall  | 
I  A  f 26,000  bank  bond  backs  every  sale! 

NOTE  THIS  BUILT-IN  QUALITY  | 

I  Heavy,  high  carbon  steel  gear  shafts  and  bowl . 
I  spindle;  extra  long  bearings;  strong,   sanitary  I 
bowl,  discs  not  fastened  together;  oil  bath  lub-  I 
|  ri cation;  big,  roomy,   seamless,  pressed  steel  J 
supply  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and  both  spindle  j 
i  bearings  supported  by  one  solid  casting;  heavy  ; 
|  sanitary  tinware;  low  bowl  speed  reduces  wear  j 
on  bearings  and  gears.  No 
raw,  sharp  edges  in  the  bowl  | 
to  cut  up  the  glob- 
ales  of  batter  fat. 


MY 
NEW 
1016 
250- 
PAGE 

;  BOOK  FREE — 
Handsomely  pri nted.  ■ 
beautifully  illustrated 

I  m  four  colors.  Tells  all 
about  my  new  1916  Sanitary  Cream  Separators, 
how  I  build  them;  gives  my  4  new  low  prices  on  i 
4  good  sizes, also  my  6  easy  selling  plans,  cash  or  ' 

I  terms,  etc,   I'll  also  send  my  special  proposE- 

[  Hon  on  10,000  Calloway  Sanitary  Crsam  Sep-  | 

|  erators.   Drop  me  a  postal  today. 

'  Separators  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas  City, 

I  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  or  Chicago. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.  I 
213  Galloway  Station         Waterloo,  Iowa 

Cream  Separator  Manufacturing  Specialists  I 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  in  when  In  Kansas 
City.  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 
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GUARANTEED 


.H-vJr  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $13-95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  largo  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bofs 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.    We  guarantee  to 
r  kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
I  a  very  short  time,  all  pin  worms  and  bots, 
with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 

NEW  VERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
in  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  Is  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today.  6  Capsules 
SI. 25,  12  for  $2.00.  BALLING  GUN  FREE 
With  4  dozen  $8.00,  with  2  dozen  $5.00.  Postage  pall). 

Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company, 

Dept.  D  6,    692  7th  Street,   Milwaukee,  Wi», 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  secoml -h and 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIBE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 

When  writing  to  KANSAS 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  .paper. 


improvement  be  apparent  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  the  udder  should  be  in- 
flated again. 


Spring  Care  of  Cow. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  keep  dairy 
cows  in  good  condition  during  the  early 
spring  months.  Cows  that  have  been 
milking  heavily  through  the  winter,  con- 
suming dry  feed  only,  will  be  run  down 
in  vitality.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  are  shedding  their  hair  and  grow- 
ing a  new  coat.  It  is  a  period  that  might 
be  compared  to  the  moulting  period  in 
fowls.  It  takes  some  of  the  nutrient 
material  in  the  feed  to  grow  this  new 
coat,  and  if  the  cow  is  giving  milk  the 
ration  must  be  a  little  better  in  order 
to  meet  the  double  demand.  The  growth 
of  hair  requires  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen- 
ous material.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  add 
a  little  cottonseed  meal  or  oil  meal  to 
the  ration  to  supply  the  extra  amount  of 
protein  required  at  this  time.  The  shed- 
ding and  renewing  of  the  coat  is  really 
quite  a  strain,  and  can  be  met  only  by 
feeding  a  ration  a  little  more  concen- 
trated and  a  little  richer  in  protein  than 
that  fed  under  ordinary  conditions.  If 
provision  is  not  made  for  this  extra  de- 
mand, the  milk  flow  will  suffer,  for  the 
cow  will  take  care  of  her  body  needs 
first. 

We  usually  do  not  consider  the  groom- 
ing of  cows  necessary,  but  a  well  bred 
dairy  cow  will  respond  to  grooming  by 
increased  milk  flow  and  a  generally  im- 
proved physical  condition.  It  is  of 
special  benefit  during  the  shedding  of 
the  old  coat. 

Exposure  to  stormy  weather  during 
the  early  spring  months  can  easily  cause 
serious  loss  in  the  dairy  herd.  We  are 
apt  to  minimize  the  effect  on  the  milk 
cow,  of  cold  spring  rains.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  winter  is  over  and  that  such 
storms  as  come  will  not  hurt  her.  These 
spring  storms  are  felt  by  all  classes  of 
stock  if  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
under  shelter.  It  is  not  the  cold  so 
much  as  the  wet  and  cold  combined. 
The  harmful  effect  will  be  much  more 
noticeable  on  the  milk  cows  because  the 
flow  is  sure  to  be  shortened. 


Due  to  an  unusually  heavy  demand  on 
storage  butter  during  February,  reserve 
stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced.  A 
canvass  of  forty-five  leading  houses 
shows  that  they  had  over  two  million 
less  pounds  of  butter  on  hand  March  1 
than  a  year  ago.  These  conditions  have 
advanced  the  price,  and  those  who  have 
cream  to  sell  can  count  on  a  good  price 
for  it  during  the  early  spring  months. 


Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  known 
enemies  of  bacteria.  Dairy  utensils  can 
be  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  exposing 
them  to  the  sunlight  after  washing  and 
scalding.  A  convenient  rack  should  be 
provided  on  the  south  side  of  the  dairy 
house  or  wherever  the  washing  is  done. 
To  be  effective,  the  sun  must  shine  on 
the  inside  of  the  pails  and  cans.  Some 
racks  we  have  been  held  them  in  an  up- 
right position,  so  that  the  disinfecting 
action  of  the  sun  was  effective  only  on 
the  outside.  The  rack  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  cans  or  pails  will  be 
inclined  at  the  proper  angle  for  the  sun 
to  shine  on  the  inside. 


The  market  for  dairy  products  has 
ever  been  more  stable  than  the  market 
for  meat  products.  Butter  fat  prices  in 
Kansas  have  increased  over  35  per  cent 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  always  increases 
with  the  increase  in  population.  Taking 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  per- 
centage increase  of  milk  cows  has  been 
about  the  same  as  the  percentage  in- 
crease of  population. 


A  dairy  farm  is  sure  to  increase  in 
fertility.  The  manure  from  dairy  cat- 
tle accumulates  around  the  barns  and 
sheds  and'  more  of  it  is  saved  and  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  than  when  stock  cat- 
tle are  kept.  It  is  also  richer  in  fer- 
tility because  of  the  class  of  feeds  used. 
On  a  farm  where  good  cows  are  kept, 
cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  and  bran  can 
many  times  be  purchased  and  profitably 
fed.  A  second  profit  can  be  figured  on 
these  feeds  from  the  fertility  thus 
brought  to  the  farm.  No  other  system 
of  farming  is  so  well  adapted  to  build- 
ing up  wornout  soil  as  is  dairying. 


Would  you  long  use  an  implement  that 
actually  lost  money  for  you  every  time 
it  was  oiled  and  started?  Every  cow 
that  is  fed  and  milked  and  does  not  make 
a  profit,  is  losing  money  for  you.  The 
same  feed,  if  given  to  a  good  cow,  would 
return  a  profit.  There  is  only  one  sure 
way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  cows 
are  money-makers  or  money-losers,  and 
that  is  by  weighing  and  testing  the  milk 
and  knowing  their  production — not 
guessing  at  it. 


The  Best  Farm  Power  Combination— 
A  Tractor  and  a  Few  Brood  Mares 

YOU.llketevery  other  man  doing  farm  work,  want  to  use  the  most  profitable 
and  cheapest  kinds  of  power.  At  one  time  animal  power  was  used  ex- 
clusively. Many  farmers  have  now  purchased  tractors  and  are  using 
them  In  combination  with  animal  power.  The  results  of  their  experiences  prove 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  power  question  is  this— keep  only  enough  horses  (particularly 
brood  mares)  to  do  your  light  work— sell  the  rest  of  them  and  get  a  tractor  to  do  your  plow- 
ing and  other  heavy  work.  This  combination  of  tractor  and  animal  power  is  the  way  to  raise 
the  biggest  crops  and  do  it  with  the  least  expense  and  hard  work. 

Why  It  Will  Pay  You  Best  to  Get  an  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow 

Avery  Outfit  alone.  You  can  also  get  a  size 
Avery  Thresher  for  any  size  run.  We  now 
build  small  sizes  for  individual  farmers  or 
small  farmer  companies  as  well  as  medium 
and  larger  sizes  for  larger  runs. 

All  built  and  guaranteed  by  a  company 
owning  a  large  factory  and  many  branch 
bouses,  which  insure  your  getting  well  built 
machines  and  prompt  and  permanent  service 
after  you  get  them. 

Write  now  for  new  free  1916  Avery  Tractor, 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  learn  all  the 
Facts  about  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 


Avery  Tractore  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any 
size  farm.  They  have  special  low-speed 
tractor  motors,  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls,  two-speed  sliding  frame  double-drive 
transmissions,  easy  safety  starting  levers, 
no  pumps  or  tan.  They  burn  either  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

Sold  at  low  prices— 3-pIowTractor$760  cash: 
4-PIow  Tractor,  $1120  cash:  6-Plow,  $1680;  6- 
Plow,  $2145;  8-10-Plow,  $2475.  We  also  build 
a  special  smaller  size  tractor  for  $295. 

Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plows  are  built  in  7  sizes 
for  use  with  Avery  Tractors.  They  are  the 
original  patented  Power-Lift— Self-Drop" 
Plow3.   One  man  or  boy  can  operate  an 


AVERY  COMPANY,  1402  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

^        Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch  House 
or  Jobber 


IP  GneMan  Outfits^ SizesFit Anij  Size  Farm  m 

\W///////////////M^^^ 


Profits 


THE  Ann  Arbor  Baler  is  the  great  leader 
for  profitable  baling.  Adaptability  for  all 
kinds  of  baling,  speed  and  big  capacity 
give  its  owner  unbeatable  advantages.  And 
these  extra  advantages  account  for  the  extra  profits 
that  you  can  make  with  an  Ann  Arbor  Baler. 

Ann  Arbor  Balers  are  especially  fitted  for  baling  al- 
falfa, pea  vines,  vetch,  soy  beans  and  similar  forage  crops 
with  least  injury  to  the  plant.    The  extra  long  feed  opening 
enables  you  to  get  a  good,  big  bunch  of  hay  or  grass  in  before 
each  charge  of  the  plunger.    The  "roller  folder"  turns  the 
tail  in  smoothly,  so  that  the  finished  bale  comes  out  neat  and  well  formed. 
But  the  extra  wide  feed  opening:  and  the  "roller  folder"  are  only  two  out  of 
many  big  Ann  Arbor  features.   Write  and  let  us  tell  yon  about  the  quicfc 
rising  and  slow  descending  feeder  arm.  the 
H,  ..    r      i„„li„,  „„         B\      direct  drive  plunger,  the  automatic  block 
Write  tor  booklet  on        Ml     dropping  device,  the  strength  of  the  angle 
Prodis  in  Forage  Crops       jjjJL    iron  frame,  and  a  few  more  of  the  results  of 

our  30  years  of  experience  building  hay 
balers  exclusively. 

Power  presses  in  combination  or  sepa- 
rate outfits;  use  any  engine. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine 

Company 
56  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  BUCKEYE  Jr. 

8-16  HORSE  POWER 
C.T4  MODEL,  16-32  H.  P. 

A  really  scientifically  built  machine— combin- 
ing more  good  features  at  a  less  price  than 
ever  before.  Does  not  pack  the  soil — all  gears 
run  in  oil — plows  in  fence  corners— adapted 
to  all  farm  uses.  Costs  less  than  a  good  team 
of  horses — upkeep  low. 

The  Argument  Settled 

The  Buckeye  Jr.  can  be  used  either  as  a 
wheel  tractor  or  as  a  crawler.  You 
can't  lose  with  this  universal 
machine. 


The  TRACTOR  that 
SETTLES  the  ARGUMENT 


TWO  MACHINES  AT  THE 
PRICE  OF  ONE 


$650 


UNEQUALLED  VALUE 

The  two  in  one  machine  is  exclusively  Buck- 
eye. It  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Such 
values  are  characteristic  of  Buckeye  products. 

Plows  Corn — Cultivates 

Arches  30  in.  same  as  on  cultivator.  The 
Buckeye  Jr.  is  a  real  universal  machine. 

Read  About  the  Chain  Link 

Our  rocker  roiler  chain  link  does  not  wear. 

The  difficulties  of  a  chain  tractor  are 
thus  overcome.  Send  for  additional 
information  on  this  link  construction. 


BUY  THE  WHEEL  TRACTOR.  IF  YOU 
WANT  MORE  TRACTION  BUY  THE 
TRACK  LAYER  ATTACHMENT  AT 
A  NOMINAL  EXTRA  COST.  YOU 
CAN'T  LOSE  WITH  A  BUCKEYE . 


Write  for  interesting  literature  about  this 
wonderfully  low-priced,  efficient  tractor. 

THE  BUCKEYE  MFG.  CO. 
B0X  503  ANDERSON.  INDIANA 


Write  tor  Bock 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 
or  narrow  tires.    Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  34  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 
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Powerful — Simple — Safe 

For  all  kinds  of  lifting.  A  twelve  year 
old  boy  can  easily  hoist  heavy  loads. 
And  the  load  holds  in  any  position.  It 
is  completely  controlled  by  means  of 
the  hand  chain.  Unaffected  by  weather 
it  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 

You  will  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  a 
Yale  Chain  Hoist ;  during  slaughtering 
for  slinging  beeves  or  hogs ;  lifting 
sick  or  injured  animals;  for  handling 
cylinders  and  pipe  out  of  wells.  Put 
your  hoisting  problems  up  to  us.  Ask 
for  a  catalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street      ■      •      New  York 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  910N.  5th  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 


THIS 

BUGGY 

Can't  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  at  the 
price.  It's  a  won- 
derful buggy  for 
the  money  and  we 
ebip  it  on 

ftft  DAYS 

w  V  Free  Trial 

Subject  to  your  approval 
quality  and  the  saving  mac,  . 

Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  read  how  43  years  experience  haa  taught  U3  how  to  give 
the  most  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  out  agents'  and  dealers' 
profits  save  you  $25  or  more  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  Illustrated  and  described.    Don't  buy  without  seeing 
our  book.   A  postal  brines  it  free.    Better  write  today. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
709  Bsardaley  Ave..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


PEANUTS 

A  crop  that  will  make  money  on  every  farm  in  the 
Southwest.  Easy-to-handle,  quick-yielding,  always  in 
demand.  Tops  make  fine  feed.  "Spanish"  Feanut 
adapted  to  either  wet  or  dry  conditions.  Stands 
drouth  as  well  as  Feterita  or  Kafir.  Matures  in  90' 
days  or  less.  Yields  20  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Fully 
described  in  our  new  191fi  Seed  Book  which  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  on  request. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  HOUSE  3w?chYta%uan! 

"Acorn  Brand — the  Seed  to  Demand." 


FOG,  DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SUCKER  *  3 


uou're  aluiaqs  dru  and  ."&^s, 
happq.        A.J.  Tower  Co.       ,  .L 

J  BOSTON  y%BBI»SS) 


SEE 


AT  WHOLESALE— BUY  NOW 

Our  price  very  low.  Hi-Quality.  Get  new1 
116-psKG  catalog.  All  kinds  of  farm  seeds—  "  _ 
Alfalfa,  Seed  Corn,  Votcb,  etc.  Also  Tested 
Alfalfa,  Grass  Seed,  Sweet  Clover,  Alalke,  etc., 
At  lowest  prices.  Full  information  and  prices  Ir 
biff  4-color  book'-a  postal  seta  it.  Free  samples. 
QALLOWAY  BROS  &  CO.,  Dept.  017  Waterloo, 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perlmentatstations  approve. 
1400  tablets,  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 


Stack  Your  Hay  ^#  ** §  f  J '» 
The  Easiest  Way/jjfe)tyh&ttft 


.Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate.— delivers  hay  any- 
where^— no  rcpea  or  pulleys — 
cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
•wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
;  Manufacturer's  prices. 
Ab  long  as  our  present 
supply   lasts  prices 
will  not  be  advanc- 
1, so  write  Quick 
for  catalog  and 


Judging  Poultry  by  Score  Card 


By  THOMAS  OWEN 


THE  score  card  system  in  poultry 
judging  seems  likely  to  come  into 
its  own  again,  and  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  For  some  years  the  interest 
in  poultry  shows  has  been  diminishing, 
and  as  the  fancy  poultry  business  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  poultry 
shows,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
great  slump  in  the  business.  Experts  in 
the  poultry  industry  have  sought  for  the 
cause  of  this  condition,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  poul- 
try shows  have  not  been  as  popular  as 
heretofore  is  on  account  of  the  diseard- 
ment  of  the  score  card  system  of  judg- 
ing in  favor  of  comparison  judging. 

Such  prominent  men  as  are  hereby 
named  have  lately  come  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  score  card  sys- 
tem in  all  but  the  very  largest  shows. 
Grant  M.  Curtis,  ex-president  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  and 
Poultry  World;  a  man  who  has  done 
more  for  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
last  twenty  years  than  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States;  John  Robinson, 
editor  of  Farm-Poultry,  Boston,  one  of 
the  greatest  wheel-horses  of  the  fndus- 
try;  I.  K.  Felch,  the  veteran  poultryman 
who  has  spent  his  long  life  in  poultry 
service;  J.  W.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Journal;  F.  L.  Piatt,  Swan- 
ton,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Denny,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
H.  H.  Collier,  Tacoma,  Wash.  All  ex- 
pert poultrymen  and  well-known  writers 
on  poultry  matters  All  of  these  and 
scores  of  others  are  agitating  the  return 
of  the  score  card. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Poultry  World, 
Mr.  Curtis  says:  "Candidly  we  feel  that 
poultry  judging  during  the  last  five  or 
ten  years  has  fallen  into  general  disre- 
pute. That  may  be  a  strong  statement, 
but  we  are  going  to  let  it  stand.  Speak- 
ing our  own  mind  we  lay  the  blame 
mainly  to  comparison  judging.  At  best 
this  system  is  a  lazy  man's  method  that 
gets  us  nowhere — that  accomplishes  very 
little. 

"It  was  on  account  of  the  foregoing 
view,  together  with  our  belief  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  poultry  exhibitors 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  now 
strongly  prefer  a  return  to  the  score  card 
method,  that  we  introduced  the  follow- 
ing motion  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention, which  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  and  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test or  objection : 

"Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  poultry  judges,  poultry 
exhibitors  and  the  general  public  to  have 
a  much  larger  number  of  poultry  shows 
or  poultry  exhibitions  judged  by  the  offi- 
cial score  card  of  this  Association,  as 
same  is  published  on  page  34  of  the  1915 
edition  of  the  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection; be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,    that   this    Association  in 


convention  assembled  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  November  19,  1915,  hereby 
expresses  its  strong  approval  of  the  use 
of  the  official  score  card  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
at  a  great  majority  of  the  poultry  shows 
or  exhibitions  held  annually  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  large,  sweepstake 
shows  that  as  a  rule  are  patronized 
mainly  by  experienced  or  professional 
poultrymen." 

In  another  issue  of  the  Poultry  World 
Mr.  Curtis  says: 

"Unfortunately  the  average  judge  of 
poultry  likes  the  comparative  system. 
It  is  a  cinch  for  him.  He  can  do  the 
work  this  way  with  about  one-fourth 
the  effort  and  there  is  no  written  record 
of  either  his  good  judgment  or  his  blun- 
ders. He  avoids  handling  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  the  specimens.  Therefore 
what  a  labor-saving  device  this  plan  is! 
The  time  that  might  have  to  be  spent 
in  going  over  each  good  bird  carefully 
and  making  a  score  card  record  of  it, 
can  be  used  enjoyably  in  talking  to 
poultrymen  and  visiting  with  the 
ladies." 

I.  K.  Felch  says: 

"The  score  card  record  of  a  first  class 
judge  is  the  fact  in  the  case  which  the 
public  seeks. 

"The  poultry  show  which  presents  a 
score  card  record  of  its  exhibits  gives  to 
the  breeder  the  best  possible  advertising 
prestige.  To  show  a  hen,  cock,  cockerel, 
pullet  and  pen  which  all  score  above  94 
points,  is  a  far  better  ad  than  to  have 
won  all  five  prizes  in  any  comparison 
show  in  any  section  of  the  country." 

The  editor  of  the  American  Poultry 
Journal  says:  "It  is  apparent  that  there 
are  thousands  of  would-be  exhibitors, 
true  fanciers  in  the  making,  who  would 
like  to  enter  shows  where  they  could 
have  their  birds  scored  by  card,  and  in 
case  of  failing  to  win  a  prize,  secure  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  taking  something 
tangible  away  with  them  in  the  form  of 
score  cards  for  their  entries  signed  by 
the  judge." 

When  such  prominent  men  in  the 
poultry  world  as  these,  advocate  the  re* 
turn  to  score  card,  something  is  going 
to  be  done.  Of  course  they  need  the  as- 
sistance of  all  who  favor  the  score  card, 
and  we  should  rally  to  their  support. 
Some  say  the  score  card  system  is  old- 
fogyish  and  behind  the  times,  whereas 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Compari- 
son judging  is  an  old  English  method, 
used  in  England  from  time  immemorial; 
whereas  the  score  card  is  an  American 
system,  based  on  scientific  principles.  It 
was  by  comparison  that  they  used  to 
judge  the  chickens  at  our  fairs  years 
ago.  The  fair  management  would  prob- 
ably pick  a  Shorthorn  breeder  to  judge 
the  fowls  and  of  course  in  his  estima- 
tion the  beefiest  chicken  was  the  best, 
and  the  largest  one  generally  got  the 


THE  TRUE  POULTRY  FANCIER  IS   ALWAYS   AN   ENTHUSIAST.  HE 

STUDIES    MOST    MINUTELY   STOCK   USED   FOR   BREEDING  PURPOSES 


X-Ray  completely 
hatches  on  one 

gallon  of  oil — just 
one  filling:.  Fill  the 
X-Ray  tank  with  one 
frallon.lightthe  lamp 
and  you  are  through 
filling  lamps.  No  cold  corners,  no  overheated 
sides— X-Ray  automatic  trip  regulates  the  flame. 

X-Ray  Incubator3 
■*^jP>  and  Brooders 

Lamp  is  directly  underneath —heat  carried  by 
X-Ray  Duplex  Heater  to  all  corners.  Perfect 
hatches,  vigorous  chicks  the  result.  X-Ray  per- 
fectly level  eirgtray;  X-Ray  auto- 
matic trip  (heat  regulator)  and 
X-Ray  hinged  glass  paneled  top 
are  a  few  of  the  X-Ray  Fifteen 
Special  Features. 

Express  Prepaid 

We  prepay  express  to  practically 
11  points— don't  be  delayed  by 
slow  freight.   Free  book  No. 

64  of  inestimable  value 
to  poultry  raisers  —  tells  all 
about  X-Ray  Incubators  and 
Brooders.   Send  for  it. 

The  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 
Dept.     64  Dei  Moines.  Iowa 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
•an  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 

402,000 

in  Use 

I  Get  all  facts, 
I  proofs,  particu- 
lars—my low  prices— money- 
»  back  guaranty —also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
I  all  come  with  my  big  illus- 
[  trated  FreeBook"Hatchlng 
f  Facts/'  in  colors.  Write 
r  me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  ___ 
BelleCity  Incubator  Co..  Box  18.  Racine.  Wis. 

DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  a,  n  d  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and   address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SUCCEED  WITH 

Successful'' 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 

TRACKED  by  £1  years  of  successes 
and  strongest  guaranty  ever 
written.  Poultry  lessons  free  to 
every  buyer.  Booklet  "How  to  Raise  48  Out  of  50 
Chicks  '—10c.  Catalog  free.  Make  green  egg-mak 
ing  feed  for  15c  per  Dushel  in  "Successful"  Graiu 
Sprouters.    Write  today. 

PES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..    83  Second  SI..  Pes  Moines,  la. 


$r^.25  Mankato' Incubator 

KwAy  Hi   Strong,  binding  guaran- 
mSES—m   ty.  Hacked  by  20  years  of 

^^^^^^  success.  California  red- 
wood.  Triple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  | 
Pure  copper  tank.  Automatic  regu- 
lator. Safety  lamp.  Everything  you 
need.  Thousands  in  use.  i 
Wrete  for  book.  Send  name  today 
for  great  free  book.  Don't  delay. 
Mankato  Incubator  Co.,  Box  729 

Comes  1]  * 
set  up,  | 
ready  to  use 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Lindenhursf  White  Wyandottes 

Prolific  PaU  and  Winter  Layers. 

Belle  of  Lindt-nhurst,   April  hatched  pul-- 
let,  has  record  of  33  eggs  in  34  days.    She  is 
one   of   five    pullets   that   laid    134   eggs  in 
January  as  against  123  by  the  highest  pen 
in  National   Egg  Laying  Contest. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  trap-nested  high 
record  breeders,  $3  for  fifteen.  Reasonable 
fertility  guaranteed. 

TOffXSEXD  BROS.      -      McLOUD,  QKI.A, 

Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  4G33  Heefer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  boiik  contains  scientific  facts  on  white  'diarrhoea 
and  tails  how  to  prepare  a  simple  homo  solution  that  cures  this 
terrible  disease  over  nisht  and  actually  raises  9S  per  cent  of 
lid  certainly  write  Mr.  Ueefer 
>ka. 

While  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twentv-four  years 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
and  SQUABS  £ 


Start  .mall 
Grow  BIO. 
Get    winter    egfrs.  Keep 
althy   fowls.    Saya  your 
—icka.   Our  Bl«  Book  Toll. 
Hew.   Bboors  fowl.  In  natural  colors,  bow  to  feed 
for  .fftfa,  select  beat  lay  era, plana  for  bouses.  TREE. 

CrescentPauRryFarniiJoiss  ,0»t  Moines,  ten 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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prize.  Most  anyone  could  judge  a  show 
by  comparison,  but  it  takes  a  man  of  a 
calculating  mind  and  sound  judgment  to 
be  a  successful  score  card  judge.  He 
must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  and  put  his  sign 
manual  to  that  effect  on  the  score  card. 
A  comparison  judge  says  in  effect, 
"That's  my  opinion,"  and  lets,  it  go  at 
that.  Why  or  wherefore,  no  one  knows 
but  himself. 

It  is  very  discouraging  for  an  exhib- 
itor, after  showing  his  birds  and  paying 
his  entry  fees,  not  to  know  why  his  birds 
did  not  get  a  place.  And  there  are  about  ' 
80  per  cent  of  this  kind  in  most  shows. 
In  the  open  classes  there  are  generally 
twelve  money  prizes  offered— first,  sec- 
ond, and  third,  cock,  hen,  cockerel  and 
pullet — and  there  are  often  200  speci- 
mens in  the  class.  This  makes  twelve 
winners  out  of  two  hundred,  but  we 
will  say  80  per  cent  are  losers,  and  in 
a  comparative  show  never  know  why 
they  lost.  Is  there  not  the  same  num- 
ber of  losers  in  a  score  card  show  as  in 
a  comparative  show  ?  The  same  number, 
but — and  that  "but"  is  an  important 
word — the  80  per  cent  losers  in  a  score 
card  show  have  quite  some  consolation. 
They  have  the  record  of  their  birds  and 
if  they  wish  to  sell  them,  can  sell  them 
on  their  record,  or  if  they  want  to  sell 
eggs  from  these  birds,  they  sell  them 
on  the  record  of  the  fowls.  The  com- 
parison show  losers  have  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  also  ran  and  lost.  Of 
course,  those  who  lose  in  a  score  card 
show  feel  their  loss  as  poignantly  as  the 
losers  in  a  comparison  show;  but  after 
the  first  shock  is  over  they  look  over 
their  score  cards  and  find  out  that  they 
were  only  a  point  or  so  behind  the  lead- 
ers, and  that  they  have  pretty  good 
birds  anyhow.  A  comparison  loser  doesn't 
know  whether  his  bird  was  near  the 
head  or  near  the  tail  end  of  the  pro- 
cesion. 

The  score  card  is  educational  in  its 
tendencies.  If  a  pullet  is  cut  hard  be- 
cause it  has  poor  under  color,  the  breeder 
goes  to  work  and  mates  her  to  a  male 
that  is  strong  in  under  color  and  so  im- 
proves the  progeny  in  the  place  where 
it  was  weak.  If  the  defects  in  a  male 
are  very  glaring  in-  comb,  shape  of  body 
or  otherwise,  the  breeder  will  take  the 
precaution  not  to  use  him  at  all,  so  as 
not  to-  perpetuate  his  defects  in  the  flock, 
and  so  we  might  go  on  without  end. 

Not  only  is  the  score  card  popular 
among  poultrymen,  but  it  is  getting  to 
be  used  quite  extensively  in  judging 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  eggs,  cream,  milk 
and  butter.  If  the  butter  is  not  salted 
just  right  the  score  card  will  note  it; 
if  the  flavor  is  objectionable,  the  score 
card  will  say  so.  If  the  color  is  not 
just  the  tinge  of  yellow  it  ought  to  be, 
a  cut  will  be  made  on  the  card  against 
the  color.  If  the  grain  is  too  coarse  the 
card  so  states.  The  butter  maker  in 
short  can  tell  from  the  score  card  where- 
in his  butter  is  defective,  and  will  seek 
to  remedy  those  defects  in  the  future. 
Even  old  Uncle  Sam — and  he  is  no  slouch 
— uses  the  score  card.  The  other  day  he 
sent  an  inspector  around  to  score  the 
dairies.  A  perfect  dairy  should  score 
100  points.  If  below  60  points  it  is 
condemned,  or  disqualified  as  we  poul- 
trymen would  say.  If  the  cow  stable  is 
not  kept  clean,  that  dairy  is  docked  10 
points.  If  the  cows'  udders  were  dirty 
and  not  washed  before  milking,  another 
docking  of  10  points.  If  the  attendants 
were  untidy,  another  cut.  The  owner  of 
the  dairy  was  not  told  that  his  dairy 
was  worse  than  Jones's  dairy,  and  that 
he  should  go  and  compare  that  one  with 
his,  for  Jones's  dairy  might  be  twenty 
miles  away.  No,  he  was  told  definitely, 
in  black  and  white,  where  his  dairy  was 
deficient,  and  he  knew  at  once  where 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

A  week  ago  all  the  grocery  stores,  res- 
taurants and  meat  markets  of  Topeka 
were  scored  by  the  pure  food  inspector. 
Their  scores  ranged  from  65  to  98.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  owners  of  the 
scores  which  scored  only  65  know  the 
reason  why  by  their  score  cards,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  higher 
score  the  next  time  the  inspector  comes 
around. 

Talk  about  the  score  card  being  be- 
hind the  times!  Why,  bless  your  soul! 
They  are  scoring  babies  these  days,  and 
a  sickly,  spindle-shanked  one  covered 
with  Valenciennes  lace  cannot  win  over 
a  sturdy,  well  shaped  one,  though 
clothed  in  overalls.  Objection  is  made 
to  the  score  card  show  because  the 
awards  are  not  made  or  the  ribbons  put 
up  as  soon  as  in  a  comparison  show. 
But  this  does  not  hold  good  if  you  em- 
ploy enough  judges  and  clerks  to  do  the 
work.  In  1906  we  had  the  greatest  poul- 
try show  ever  held  in  Kansas;  2,300 
birds  by  actual  count.  But  we  had  them 
all  scored  and  the  ribbons  up  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  after  starting  at  noon  on 
Monday.  True  we  had  four  judges  and  a 
dozen  clerks,  but  they  paid  for  them- 
selves. 


KANSAS 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  com- 
parison judging  is  the  ignoring  of  the 
weight  clause.  You  have  a  Standard  of 
Perfection  that  insists  on  certain  varie- 
ties of  fowls  weighing  so  much,  and 
counted  in  value  as  equivalent  to  six 
points,  but  you  pay  no  attention  to 
weight  in  comparison  shows.  I  was  told 
in  San  Francisco  that  Light  Brahmas 
weighing  no  more  than  Leghorns  were 
given  places  in  the  awards.  They  say 
that  if  two  birds  are  about  equal,  then 
the  heavier  bird  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  We  have  attended  several 
comparison  shows,  but  never  saw  any 
weighing  done.  It  is  very  discouraging 
to  a  man  who  has  made  extra  efforts 
to  have  his  birds  up  to  Standard  weight, 
to  have  them  beaten  by  birds  no  heavier 
than  pouter  pigeons. 

Objection  is  also  made  because  all 
score  card  judges  do  not  score  alike.  Do 
all  comparison  judges  judge  alike?  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  just 
as  many  criticisms  of  the  judges  in  com- 
parison shows  as  in  score  card  shows. 

The  writer  has  always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  the  score  card,  and  fought  for 
its  retention  in  the  State  Show  until  he 
stood  alone  among  the  officers.  We  have 
been  secretary  of  the  State  Show  under 
the  score  card  and  comparison  systems, 
and  know  the  inner  workings  of  both. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  mere  secretary 
we  would  favor  the  comparison  system, 
for  there  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  work  con- 
nected with  it  that  there  is  with  the 
score  card  system.  The  secretary  and 
one  good  clerk  can  take  care  of  the  cler- 
ical work  of  a  large  show,  whereas  in  a 
score  card  show  of  the  same  size  it 
would  take  ten  times  as  many  clerks 
and  more  judges.  But  the  secretary  of 
a  show  ought  not  to  view  the  matter 
from  a  personal  standpoint,  but  ought 
to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  majority 
of  the  exhibitors.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  judge,  the  comparison  system  is 
much  the  easier,  but  the  judge,  like  the 
secretary,  should  be  willing  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  the  interests  of  the 
exhibitors  even  if  it  did  entail  more 
work.  We  do  not  blame  the  judges  for 
preferring  the  comparison  system.  Most 
anybody  would  prefer  an  easy  job  to  a 
hard  one,  especially  when  they  get  as 
much  pay  for  the  one  as  the  other.  We 
do  not  claim  that  the  system  of  score 
card  judging  is  a  perfect  system,  but 
we  do  claim  that  it  is  the  best  system 
so  far  evolved,  and  as  far  ahead  of  the 
comparison  system  as  an  agreement  in 
writing  is  ahead  of  an  oral  one.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  for  the  amateur,  as 
the  comparisonists  admit,  but  it  is  the 
best  for  all  poultrymen,  young  or  old, 
experienced  or  inexperienced. 

There  is  a  definiteness  about  a  score 
card  that  is  convincing,  a  tangibility  that 
can  be  felt,  and  a  value  that  is  real  and 
permanent. 


The  chirp  of  the  chick  is  heard  in  the 
land. 


And  when  you  hear  the  chirping  of 
the  chicks,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
true  harbinger  of  spring. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  hatching  of  the 
chick  is  but  one  phase  of  the  poultry 
business. 


More  care  and  attention  is  required  in 
the  raising  of  a  chick  than  in  the  hatch- 
ing of  it. 


While  it  is  a  good  idea  not  to  count 
your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
it  is  a  better  one  not  to  use  your  adding 
machine  till  they  are  in  the  frying  pan. 

A  person  hates  to  admit  that  there 
are  lice  on  his  chickens  or  mites  in  his 
chicken  house,  and  there  may  not  be  any 
on  your  premises  or  on  your  hens,  but 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  use  an  insecticide 
on  your  hens  and  clean  up  your  poultry 
house.  The  hens  will  be  thankful  for  a 
nice,  fresh  bath,  for  dusting  is  their  mode 
of  bathing,  and  there  might  peradven- 
ture  be  a  louse  or  two  on  them.  Look 
and  see,  anyhow. 


Experience  has  proven  to  us  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  put  too  many  eggs  under 
a  setting  hen.  Every  breeder  is  anxious 
to  get  as  many  early  chicks  as  possible, 
and  often  puts  fifteen  eggs  under  a  hen. 
It  takes  a  large  hen  to  cover  fifteen 
eggs,  and  the  nest  is  often  too  small  for 
that  number.  The  result  is  that  the  hen 
is  too  crowded  and  in  turning  around 
breaks  some  of  the  eggs.  The  balance  of 
the  eggs  are  smeared  with  the  contents 
of  the  broken  egg,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  will  hatch.  For  even  if  you 
wash  the  eggs,  the  chances  are,  after 
they  are  once  smeared,  that  they  will 
not  hatch,  as  the  pores  are  closed.  We 
have  found  that  eleven  eggs  is  a  very 
suitable  number  to  put  under  a  hen. 
You  will  get  a  greater  percentage  of 
chicks  from  eleven  eggs  than  you  will 
often  get  from  fifteen. 


FARMER  1« 

"L.-W.  Sodas?  | 

Sure,  I'm  Coming"  j 

Nothing  like  a  handful  of  Sunshine  L.-W.  §i 

Soda  Crackers  between  meals.   The  men  §| 

folks  like  them  because  they're  crisp  and  i| 

good  to  eat,  and  because  there  is  whole-  s 

some  nourishment  in  every  box.  Sunshine  §| 

L.-W.  Sodas  are  one  variety  of  the  famous  = 


.^*r> 

to* 


Biscuits 


max 


Take  home  an  assortment  of  Sunshine  Biscuits. 
You'll  find  350  kinds  to  choose  from.  All  made 
under  ideal  conditions  of  cleanliness  in  the  glistening 
Sunshine  Bakery. 

foosE -Wiles  giscuiT  (ompany 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


=1  Family 
H  Package 

I  25c 


L.-W. 
Sodas  are 
always  fresh  and 
crisp  in  this  big,  air- 
tight family  package — 25c. 
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Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when  for  only 
tlO  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight  charges  nald 
a  (East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big  prize  winning  ma- 
chines fulli  equipped,  set  up  ready  for  use!   Why  not 
own  an  Ironclad  —  the  Incubator  that  has  for  two 
years  in  succession  won  in  the  greatest  hatching 
contests  ever  held.  In  the  last  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
8000  machines  were  entered,  including  practically  every 
make,  style  and  price.    With  110  egg  Ironclad— the 
same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder,  freight  paid  for 
Only  $10,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick.  Lockney.  Texas,  hatched  148 
Chicks  from  148  eggs  in  the  last  contest. 

^30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Asbestos        fi         jfll9LL*lLuJRk      Money  back  it  not  satisfied. 

Redwood 
-  Insulated  Board; 

covered,  depend- 
able hatcher  with 
cheaply  construc- 
ted machines.   Ironclads  are  not 
covered  with  cheap  tin  or  other 
thin  metal  and  painted  like  some 

do  to  cove,  up  poor  quality  of  material. 
Ironclads  are  Bnjpped  in  the  natural  color 
—you  can  Bee  exactly  what  you  are  eettini? 
buy  any  incubator  until  you  know  what  il  il 
Sonn'^-56!  ^""f,1*"3  specifications.    Genuine  California 
wood,  triple  walls,  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron  covc 
fSS  IV?  eitr*,<><!<!'>  <=}iick  nursery-hot  water  too  heat!  cwpeTtankai 
m=1,„£»,r'  Belf-  re^"l»tor.   Tycos  Thermometer ,_  elasB  Yi T  door 

many  other  sp-cal  adyaotages  fully  explained  in  r>fe  Catalog.  Write 'for  it  TODAyI 

3RONCLAP  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,    Box  151 


10-Year 
Guarantee 


Y40 
Chick 
Brooder 

'  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

Bbk    Jglfk  IBM  aDsoiuteiy  tree,  also  tell  you 

ROODERS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL 

Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 
incubators.  This  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


fGet  Mori 

EGGS 


ITH  KNTIDSON  LICE-PROQF  I^TS— CalvapiiedSteel 


i  Customers 

(report  10 
to  100-% 
regg  Increase 
m  Sanitary  & 
.  "comfortable 
Cheaper  than 
woodVNo.l  Self 

Special  low  Prices  This  Month  Mi-Nest, 6 ft. 


Get  oar 

descriptive  literatnre  CDCC 
Writa  Knodaon  Mgr.  Cfc,  Boi53j.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  flltC 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS 
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FREE  ^°  ^ouse'€eepers 


Large  Trial  Size  Can  pf 


{This 


I  of  can). 


RUMFDRP 


Romford 

JL^^  THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

and  FREE  Cook  Book 

"Rumford  Dainties  and  Household  Helps" 

Thousands  of  women  who 
have  tested  Rumford,  find  it  so 
dependable,  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical, that  they  now  use  it 
regularly  in  preference  to  any 
other  baking  powder.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  much  Rumford 
improves  the  home-baking.  We 
will  send  you  this  trial  size  can 
FREE  together  with  the  FREE 
Cook  Book,  to  have  you  test 
Rumford  for  yourself.  Get  it — 
use  it  in  your  bread,  biscuits,  gems 
and  cake.  The  results  will  sur- 
prise and  gratify  you.  Write  at 
once.  Use  a  postal  if  more  con- 
venient, get  it  in  the  mail  to-day, 

of  Rumford  Baking  Powder,  we  include  a         ,  i 

copy  of  our  latest  cook  book.  "Rumford  and   be  sure   to  mention  your 

Dainties  and  Household  Helps."  Send  for   JeaJer'g  name 

22,  Providence,  R.  I. 


With  This  FREE  Can 


it  today  mentioning  your  dealer's  name. 

RUMFORD  COMPANY,  Depi 


Ponies  Given  Away 


AM  the  Pony  King  of  America.  I  have  given  away  364  Pomes  to  Children.  Now,  I 
■-  am  going  to  give  away  more  Ponies— some  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  I  could  pick. 
T  want  everv  family  that  reads  this  paper  to  stand  an  equal  chance.  If  you  are  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send 
In  vour  nam.  It  you  are  the  Father  or  Mother  of  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your  child's  name.  I  will 
in  your  nam„    i  J«  Free-tor-all  Pony  Club,  and  send  you  a  copy  of  my  Pony 


fSctureband  Story  Book.'8  Every' child  "in  the"  country  should  have  one  of"  these  books." 

Children— KS5  ^^ZS'L^ll  I  Parents— g&'ESj  ES£-StfM? 

m»  You  will  surely  eet 'the  Pony  Book  and  maybe  to  read.it.  Besides,  your  child  may  set  one  of 
get  a  real  Pony  besides.  I  'he  Pomes. 


Pony  Book  Free 

Send  Your 


Name 

Address  Your  Letter  or  Postal  to 

The  Pony  King 


The  Pony  King,  246  E.  10th  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

I  want  the  Free  Pony  Picture  Book  and 
would  like  to  have  one  of  your  Free  Ponies. 


Name. .  . . 
Postofflce. 

State  


.  R.  F.  D. . , 


246  E.  10th  St. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


We  Also 
Make  Malleable 
Steel  Ranges 


You 
Cannot  Beat 

Kalamazoo  Quality 

300,000  satisfied  custom- 
ers say  there  are  no  better 
heating  stoves  and  ranges 
made  than  Kalamazoos — yet 
you  save  $5,  $10,  $15  to  $40. 
Why  not  take  a  Kalamazoo 
on  trial?  Now  is  the  time— get 
a  quality  range  at  a  money 
saving  price.  Send 
today  for 
catalog. 


Direct  to  You 


Write 
for  Whole- 
sale Prices 

on  500  beautiful  styles  and  sizes 
of  stoves  and  ranges— at  direct- 
to-you  factory  prices — cash  or 
easy  payments— 30  days'  trial 
—360  days'  approval  test.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24 
hours.   Ask  for  Catalog  No.  189. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo 
Mich. 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  mo  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name  

MAIL  TODAY.  Town  


HELP  WANTED 


Good"  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
nection for  one  man  in  each  county  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Twenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyfu!  Hints  Here  for  the  'Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


THE  truth  which  another  man  has. 
won  from  Nature  or  from  Life,  is 
not  our  truth  until  we  have  lived 
it.  Only  that  is  real  or  helpful  to  any 
man,  which  has  cost  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  the  effort  of  his  brain,  or  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul. — David  Stark  Jordan. 


We  are  all  dependent — our  lives  are 
influenced  by  the  lives  of  others — and  if 
one  fails  in  this  service  and  some  other 
life  is  dwarfed  because  we  have  so  failed, 
we  have  missed  one  of  Life's  greatest 
opportunities. 


must  make  a  choice  and  this  should  be 
based  upon  her  knowledge  of  the  prod- 
uct. In  choosing  a  baking  powder,  it 
should  not  be  a  question  of  which  brand 
will  require  the  least  amount  to  make 
the  cake  and  biscuits  light,  but  which 
will  be  the  least  injurious  to  the  health. 
The.  same  rule — that  of  healthfulness — 
should  govern  the  choosing  of  all  com- 
modities that  enter  the  human  stomach. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  members  of  the  family. 


Don'ts  for  Mothers. 


What  Does  Your  Food  Contain? 

The  best  cook  makes  a  study  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  food  she  pre- 
pares. She  has  a  real  reason  for  her 
preferences  in  commercial  products.  The 
price  is  not  always  an  index  to  the  value. 
The  composition  is  the  important  thing, 
and  should  be  studied,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  product  is  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  palatability  and 
effectiveness  should  then  be  considered. 

There  are  good  grades  and  poor  grades 
of  foodstuffs  on  the  market,  and  the  poor 
grades  are  sold  in  as  attractive  packages 
as  are  the  better  grades.    The  housewife 


A  few  don'ts  might  well  be  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  many  a  mother's  mind: 

Don't  consider  it  necessary  to  system- 
atically underrate  your  child.  Your 
adult  friends  will  know  you  do  not  mean 
it,  but  the  child  will  not,  and  probably 
more  characters  are  weakened  by  the 
lack  of  self-confidence  engendered  by 
such  a  process  than  by  the  vanity  which 
follows  the  silly  bragging  of  overfond 
parents. 

Don't  think  that  the  moment  you  are 
alone  with  your  boy  or  girl  you  must 
find  fault  or  endeavor  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  a  little  moralizing,  no  mat- 
ter in  how  loving  a  spirit.  No  one  is 
so  anxious  to  help  a  child  toward  per- 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  ToDeka.  Kansas. 


No.  7517 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist 
may  be  made  of  either  one  or  two  materials.  The  closing  is  at  the  back  and  the 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  pretty  fancy  cuff.  No. 
7581 — Girls'  Middy  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  White  linen  is 
used  to  make  the  blouse  of  this  dress  and  dark  blue  serge  is  used  for  the  skirt. 
The  blouse  is  separate  and  the  plaited  skirt  is  attached  to  an  underwaist.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  No.  7537 — Ladies'  .Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Linen,  madras,  crepe  de  chine  or  charmcuse  can  be  used  tc 
make  this  pretty  shirtwaist,  with  a  frill  of  lace  at  each  side  of  the  box  plait.  The 
box  plait  may  be  used  or  omitted.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No.  7583— 
Ladies'  Negligee:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  This  garment  can  be 
made  in  the  long  or  short  length,  as  preferred.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used.  The  skirt,  which  is  cut  in  two  pieces,  may  be  plaited  or  gathered.  No.  7571 — 
Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Whipcord,  velveteen, 
gabardine  and  broadcloth  are  liked  for  plain  skirts  like  this  one.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  five  gores  and  has  two  small  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  front.  High  or  regulation 
waistline  may  be  used.  No.  7535 — Ladles'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Linen,  serge  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this  plain  and  practical 
dress,  with  the  trimming  of  plain  or  contrasting  material.  Body  and  sleeve  sec- 
tions are  in  one  and  the  skirt  has  four  gores. 
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Kaw  Chief"  Corn 


For  Record  Breaking  Crops. 

Grown  on  our  own  Kansas  pure  seed  farm.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  variety  for  32  years,  con- 
stantly selecting  and  improving  the  strain.  All  the 
nearly  50  years  of  our  experience  selling  seeds  backs 
our  judgment  that  KAW  CHIEF  is  our 

FINEST  YELLOW  CORN 

Matures  in  95  to  100  days.    Yields  regularly  75  to 

80  Bushels  to  the  Acre  5^^™^ 

land  or  bottom  land.  We  guarantee  highest  germ- 
inating power.  Send  for  Bample  and  information 
about  Big  Prize  Contest. 

D  inlPrf  flCC  rrrn  f  A  Largest  seed  house  west 
ImKlfcLUfcj  31!iED  l/Wt     of  tlx  Mississippi. 


207  Massachusett  St. 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  K.SHU  M  WAY,  Rockf  eriL  319. 


and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers*  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6.00  per  100;  Cherries 
$14.00  per  100;  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 
Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
$2.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  AaIaIam 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.  Send  for  our  I  IcC  valalOg 
HOLSINGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  R9SEDALE,  KANSAS. 


f  The  every  year  money-maker  for  every  farmer. 
Thrives  anywhere  in  the  corn  belt,  make9  6  to  10 
j  tons  good,  sure,  luscious  feed  per  acre;  relished 
by  all  stock.  Thousands  who  bought  and  tried 
it  last  year  now  order  2  to  10  times  as  much 
,  Big  seed  book  free.    Also  other  seer's  of  all 
[kinds.    GALLOWAY   BROS.  &  CO. 

,  Dept.  217  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CCpfl  £%  »  gy  I  grow  all  I  sell.  Not 
Wa&lfcft#  ^  "  "  "  largest,  but  best  and 
most  modern  Seed  Corn  breeding  plant  in 
world.  Field  selected  before  frost,  dried 
Nature's  way,  in  heated  house,  on  wire  racks 
where  no  two  ears  are  allowed  to  touch. 

Bred  from  state  and  national  show  winners 
for  high  production,  our  yielding  average 
corn,  at  least  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  high 
grade  product  to  farmers  who  want  the  best. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples.  98  per 
cent  test  guaranteed. 

WICKFIET.T)  FARM,  Box  10,  Cantril,  Iowa. 

PURE  SEED  CORN 

Our  Boone  County  White,  awarded  gold 
medal  at  Frisco  Pan-Amer.  World's  Fair, 
1915,  is  the  strongest  type  of  pure  white 
corn  in  existence.  The  germination  and  root 
strength  unsurpassed,  brought  to  this  point 
by  years  of  careful  propagation.  Field  picked, 
thoroughly  dried,  butted,  tipped  and  hand 
shelled.  Price  per  bushel,  $6.00,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station;  sacks  free. 

MRS.  MABEL  MILLER    -    OSCEOLA,  MO. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Pure    white-blooming    variety.  Unhulled, 
18c;    hulled    and    scarified,    20c   per  pound. 
Plump,  well  matured  and  recleaned. 
E.  G.  FINNCP      -      GARDEN  CITY,  KAN. 


For  $1  I  WHI  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cheiry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  20  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Reel  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED-CORN 

Ask  for  quotations. 
Geo.  T.  Fielding  &  Sons,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Everbearing  at  $1.50  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Asparagus  at  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Large 
stock.     Try  us. 

THE  ALLEGAN  PLANT  CO.,  Allegan,  Mich. 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 
That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.  ZILLER,   HIAWATHA,  KANSAS 

OKA  Assorted  June  Bearing,  50  Everbearing  Straw- 
Ouv  berry  Plants,  delivered  for  $1.50.  Best  varie- 
ties, none  better.    THOMAS,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


 OTTAWA 


fection  as-  is  the  parent,  yet  it  surely 
leads  to  an  avoidance  of  the  moments 
alone  together,  which  should  be  times  of 
happy  confidences. 

Don't  correct  the  child  before  others. 
Pass  the  matter  over  until  you  and  the 
small  offender  can  have  it  out  alone.  If 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  it  can- 
not be  passed  over,  take  him  out  of  the 
room. 

Lastly,  laugh  often  with,  but  never  at, 
your  child.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
whatever  others  may  say,  he  can  de- 
pend upon  you  for  a  quick,  sure  under- 
standing, without  quibble  or  joke  at  his 
expense.  The  mother  who  lets  her  child 
know  that  she  never  makes  fun  of  him 
will  be  surprised  at  the  confidence  with 
which  he  relies  upon  it. — Nell  Foss 
Ford  in  Mothers'  Magazine. 


Learning  from  Children. 

From  our  earliest  years  we  are  taught 
the  value  of  the  counsel  of  our  elders 
and  that  to  be  wise  and  useful  we  should 
try  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  This  is 
good  advice,  and  should  be  heeded.  But 
there  are  likewise  many  helpful  lessons 
that  can  be  learned  from  children  if  we 
keep  in  touch  and  harmony  with  them. 

This  truth  was  impressed  upon  us  only 
a  short  time  ago  when  an  evening  was 
spent  with  two  children — a  little  girl 
of  eight  years,  and  her  brother  who  has 
just  passed  his  tenth  birthday. 

At  the  outset  we  were  enlisted  to  make 
a  dress  for  a  celluloid  doll  much  cher- 
ished by  the  little  girl,  and  while  this 
was  being  fashioned  the  three  of  us 
chatted  about  many  things — just  how 
the  dress  would  look  when  finished,  the 
new  marbles  acquired  in  the  trades  since 
our  last  meeting,  and  the  progress  being 
made  at  school.  The  evening  was  very 
enjoyable  and  bedtime  seemed  to  gallop 
toward  us. 

But  the  thing  that  impressed  us  par- 
ticularly and  which  taught  us  a  valu- 
able lesson,  was  this:  In  the  conversa- 
tion a  word  was  used  that  had  not  be- 
fore come  to  the  children's  attention. 
The  lad  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
then  went  for  his  school  dictionary  to 
find  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  defi- 
nition contained  another  word  new  to 
him,  and  this  was  also  found.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  was  fitted  into  the 
original  sentence,  and  this  made  it  en- 
tirely clear  to  him. 

This  effort  was  voluntarily  made  by 
the  child  and  he  was  as  interested  in  it 
all  as  though  it  were  a  game  of  marbles 
or  ball.  We  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  greater  progress  we  would  make  as 
life  unfolds,  if  we  would  use  the  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  that  come  to 
us  daily.  If  we  are  alert  and  will  accept 
the  daily  challenges  and  pursue  them  as 
eagerly  as  the  boy  searched  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence,  our  reward  will  be 
as  certain. 


Too  great  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  selection  of  shoes  for  chil- 
dren. They  should  be  fitted  with  shoes 
that  conform  to  the  shape  of  their  feet 
as  nearly  as  possible  and  that  support 
the  ankles.  If  the  feet  are  injured  by 
ill-fitting  shoes,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  com- 
fortable fit  thereafter. 


OTrAWA,KANS 


Kansas'  Inter-County  Health  Contest. 

Times  are  fast  changing  for  the  better 
when  we  recognize  and  further  health 
contests. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Kan- 
sas which  has  for  its  purpose  the  cheek- 
ing of  the  counties  of  the  state  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  healthiest  and  the 
best  in  which  to  rear  children.  Can  a 
more  beneficial  contest  be  imagined? 
Those  conducting  the  contest  will  be 
helped  by  having  brought  to  their  at- 
tention those  conditions  which  promote 
and  menace  health  and  which  are  con- 
trollable. And  all  are  certain  to  be 
helped  by  reason  of  the  enforcement  of 
measures  which  will  safeguard  health  to 
a  much  greater  "  degree  than  is  now  the 
case. 

The  movement  is  being  launched  by 
the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  help  of 
an  advisory  council  composed  of  four 
members  in  addition  to  the  director  of 
the  division.  These  members  are:  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  secretary  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health;  Edward  C.  Johnson,  dean 
Division  of  College  Extension,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College;  Cora  G.  Lewis, 
member  State  Board  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration; Catharine  A.  Hopkins 
Hoffman,  general  federation  secretary 
Kansas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Enterprise,  Kansas. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
school  sanitation  and  hygiene  as  reported 
by  the  rural  school  supervisors.  Reports 
of  these  supervisors  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  hygiene  and 
sanitation  of  the  schools. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  county  offi- 
cials, who,  by  virtue  of  their  public  po- 
sitions, can  lend  a  helping  hand  in  this 
worthy  cause,  will  do  so. 


The  county  showing  by  its  records 
that  it  is  the  healthiest  in  the  state,  will 
be  given  a  handsome  trophy  offered  by 
the  governor. 

Full  particulars  regarding  this  intei'- 
county  contest  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Topeka. 

By  the  Old  Home-Fire. 

The  old  home-fire  where  the  red  sparks  race 
Up  the   broad-backed   chimney,   in   the  old 

home  place! 
How  far  we've  wandered   from  its  friendly 

gleams — 

From  the  home-winds  singing  through  the 

dark's  still  dreams! 
Wandered  weary   in  the  far,  false  lights, 
Yearning  vainly  for  the  old  home-nights — 
For  the  winter-silence  on   the  frost-flecked 

ways 

And    the    broad-backed    chimney    with  the 
home-fire's  blaze! 

The  strange,  thronged  cities  of  the  storming 
crowds; 

The   buildings    climbing   till   they   scar  the 
clouds; 

The  strife  of  toilers  in  the  stern  life-fifrht 
Of  the  davs   that   die   not  in  the   hush  of 
night! 

The    tread    of    thousands    on    the  thunder- 
street. 

With    hearts    far-sighing    for    the  silence 
sweet 

That  fell  in  blessing  on  the  friendly  gleams 
Of  the  old  home-fire  where  we  read  love's 
dreams ! 

The    traveler   listens   where   the   lost  lives 
roam; 

The  Dark  is  calling  to  the  Dark:  "Come 
home ! 

The  loved  lights  twinkle  over  vale  and  hill 
And   the   dreams   are   waiting   in   the  fire- 
light still, 

The.  winter-stillness  that  is  falling  deep 
With  healing  sweetness — like  the  breath  of 
Sleep: 

From  the  dark — or  gathered  where  the  false 

light  streams. 
By  the  old  home-fire  ye  shall  read  Love's 

dreams!" 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Meat  Cakes. 

cupfuls  chopped  cooked  meat 
tablespoonfuls  cracker  crumbs 

eggs 

tablespoonfuls  butter 
small  onion 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


If  the  housewife  who  uses  all  her  en- 
ergy in  her  daily  work  will  remember 
that  she  keeps  house  to  live  and  does 
not  live  merely  to  keep  house,  perhaps 
she  can  devise  a  plan  for  conserving 
energy  and  time,  making  it  possible  for 
her  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life. 

Breaking  the  Sabbath. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  hurriedly 
finishing  some  work  neglected  the  day 
before,  when  the  old  negro  butler  hap- 
pened to  pass  by. 

"Miss  Ginnie!  Miss  Ginnie!"  he  re- 
monstrated. "You  shore  is  breaking  the 
Sabbath  day!" 

"But,  Uncle  Clay,"  she  argued,  "the  ox 
is  in  the  ditch,  and  " 

"Miss  Ginnie,"  broke  in  the  old  man, 
"that  ox  ain't  nothing  but  a  stumbling 
block  for  folks  to  hide  behinst.  The 
Scripture  do  say  if  he  is  in  the  ditch  to 
pull  him  out;  but  it  don't  nowhere  say 
to  push  him  in  on  Sat'day  so  as  to  have 
de  chance  to  pull  him  out  on  Sunday." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Children's  Fears. 
Many  children  are  made  most  un- 
happy, their  lives  are  rendered  less  use- 
ful, and  their  normal  development 
hindered,  by  fear  of  the  dark.  It  is  a 
sin  for  an  older  person  to  knowingly  do 
anything  that  will  create  fear  in  a  child. 
Once  planted,  it  grows,  seemingly  with- 
out nourishment,  until  it  is  the  biggest 
and  the  most  awful  thing  in  the  young 
life.  It  not  only  retards  mental  de- 
velopment, but  has  a  very  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  nervous  system  which  may 
bring  serious  results.  Spare  the  child 
this  fear  torture  by  precept  and  example 
which  will  dispel  all  thoughts  of  any 
reason  for  such  fear. 


A  Cheerful  Prospect. 

They  had  just  become  engaged. 

"What  joy  it  will  be,"  she  exclaimed, 
"for  me  to  share  all  your  griefs  and  sor- 
rows!" 

"But,  darling!"  he  protested;  "I  have 
none." 

"No,"  she  answered ;  "but  when  we  are 
married  you  will  have." 

These  are  the  days  when  sunshine  will 
do  valuable  disinfecting  work  if  given 
opportunity.  Hang  the  bedding  on  the 
line  frequently,  roll  up  the  shades  and 
open  the  windows  daily,  that  the  sun- 
shine and  air  may  accomplish  their 
mission. 


KNOX  MAPLE  SPONGE 

Soale  1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  1*2  cups  cold  water  5  min- 
utes. Put  2  cups  brown  or  maple 
sugar  and  Lj  cup  hot  water  in  saucepan, 
bring  to  boiling  point  and  let  boil  ten 
minutes.  Four  syrup  gradually  on 
soaked  Gelatine.  Cool,  and  when 
nearly  set,  add  whites  of  2  eggs  beaten 
until  stiff,  and  1  cup  nut  meats  chopped. 
Turn  into  mold  first  dipped  'in  cold 
water  and  set  In  cold  place  to  harden. 
Serve  with  custard  made  of  yolks  of 
eggs,  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  milk 
and  flavoring, 


Chop  onion  very  fine.  Beat  eggs  light 
without  separating.  Melt  butter,  add  to 
cracker  crumbs,  mix  with  eggs,  meat  and 
seasoning.  Make  into  flat  cakes  and  fry 
quickly  in  butter  or  drippings. 

Scalloped  Apples. 
Butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  put  a  layer 
of  peeled  sliced  apples  in  the  bottom. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar,  a  very  little  flour, 
and  cinnamon,  and  some  small  bits  of 
butter.  Then  put  in  another  layer  of 
apples,  and  so  on,  until  the  dish  is  filled. 
Bake  one  hour,  covering  the  dish  to 
prevent  burning  on  the  top.  Serve  cold 
or  hot. 


Maple  Sponge,  Maple 
Rice,  Maple  Cream,  Maple 
Candy  and  Maple  Ice  are 
the  recipes  that  bear  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  Maple 
Sugar  or  SyruD  in  combi- 
nation with 


SPARKLING 


{It  is  Granulated) 

Desserts,  Salads,  Puddings,  Ice 
Creams,  Candies  —  there  is  al- 
most no  limit  to  the  good 
things  made  with  Knox  Gela- 
tine. A  miniature  book  in 
each  package  gives  recipes,  or 
if  you  want  a  large 

New  Recipe  Book  FREE 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name.  A 
pint  sample  for  2c  stamp  and  your 
dealer's  name. 


KNOX 
GELATINE 
432  Knox  Ave, 
Johnstown, 
N.Y. 


New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  .Oo  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog} 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agents  wanted.  Addresa 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Dep! 1 1  3G  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ACORN 
BRAND 


ALFALFA 


Nonirrigated,  cleaned  and  recleaned  seed  of 
high  vitality.  Right  from  the  heart  of  tho 
best  alfalfa  districts  where  for  years  wo 
have  been  getting  finest  alfalfa  seed  grown. 
Extremely  hardy.  Indorsed  by  experiment 
stations  everywhere.  Write  for  free  samples 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government 
tests.  Get  our  prices  and  seeding  directions 
before  you  buy.  Seed  book  free  on  request. 
Just  send  your  address. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  HOUSE 

3I7  East  Douglas.  WICHITA.  KANSAS 

"Acorn  Brand — the  Seed  to  Demand." 


A  MONEY-MAKING 

^oBFo^om 
^NTEiTRSW 

FARMER  OR  FARMER'S  SON 

With  rip;  or  auto  to  call  on  regular  trade 
with  the  big  Shore9  Line  of  Family  Medicine9, 
Spices.  Extracts,  Toilet  Articles,  Veterinary  Rem- 
edies. Oils.  Etc.  Oar  new  suecessf □!  plan  for  in- 
creasing business  assures  you  of  over  $160.00  per 
month  profits     Ask  about  it.    No  experienco 

necessary.   Don't  worry  about  capital,  bat  write  Quick. 

ShoreB-MuellerCo.iDopt.  74    Cedar  Rapids, la. 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

[Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka.  Kan. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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Mitchell  Grows  Trees 

BylHEMlLLIONS 


KANSAS     FARMER  March  18,  1910 

SOILS  FOR  APPLE  GROWING 


THE 
JOBBER. 


THE 

RETA1LIR. 


Sells  Them 


THE 
AGENT 


Straight  To  You 


MITCHELL 

THE 
GROWER. 


THE 
PLANTER 


BUY  DIRECT- SAVE  THREE  PROFITS 

Selling  trees  by  the  million  straight  to  the  planter,  makes  these  prices  possible — saves  you  three 
profits.  You  get  sturdy,  well-rooted,  healthy  stock,  true-to-name.  You  get  whole  root  trees  that  will 
live  and  grow  because  we  send  them  fresh  from  the  nursery  straight  to  you.  Our  big,  broad  guarantee 
makes  you  absolutely  safe.    Twenty  years  of  successful  tree-growing  is  behind  everything  we  send  you. 

Make  out  your  order  right  from  tills  list.  Don't  wait  for  price  list.  Just  pin  your  check  to  a 
letter  any  say  "Send  me  No.  37  or  No.  39" — any  or  all  that  you  want.  Find  out  what  fine  trees  you 
can  get  at  one-third  agent's  prices.    Order  now — you're  sure  to  want  more  when  you  see  them. 

Let  These  Bargains  Save  You  50%  to  75% 


No.  I — Apple  Collection,  10  select  6  to  7  ft. 
trees.  1  Delicious,  2  Stayman.  1  Black  Ben.  2  M. 
B.  Twig,  1  Grimes  Golden,  3  Winesap.  Sold  by 
agents  for  $5.00  $1.50 

No.  5 — Peach  Collection,  10  select  4  to  5  ft. 
trees.  3  Elberta.  1  Belle  of  Ga.,  2  Champion.  1 
Crawford's  Late.  2  Carmen,  1  Heath  Cling,  sold 
by  agents  for  $3.00  $1.10 

No.  II  — 10  Plum  Trees.  3  to  5  ft,  Burbank, 
Abundance,  Satsuma.  and  Wickson.  all  fine  quick 
bearing  varieties.    Agents  charge  $4.00  $1.50 

No.  13 — 10  Cherries,  1  yr.,  3  to  5  ft.,  nicely 
branched.  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency,  the 
two  leading  varieties.  Agents  1916  price  $7.00.  $2.60 

No.  14 — Grape  Collection.  10  Choice  2  yr.  vines. 
1  Catawba,  red;  3  Concord,  black;  2  Niagara, 
white;  1  Moore's  Early,  black;  3  VVorden,  purple. 
Agents  get  $2.00  $0.75 

No.  15 — 25  Concord  Grape  Vines,  the  most  widely 
planted  black  grape.    Agents  get  $1.50  $0.50 

No.  31 — 300  Blackberries.  Early  Harvest,  the 
surest  and  most  productive  berry.  Succeeds  every- 
where. Choice  root  cutting  plants,  medium  size. 
The  greatest  bargain  ever  offered  in  blackberries. 
Supply  limited — order  quick — as  many  as  you  want 
while  they  last.    Per  100  $3.75 

No.  33 — 10  Genuine  Delicious  apple.  2  yr.,  5-7 
ft. ,  extra  size,  the  most  popular  of  all  apples. 
Agents  charge  $4.00  $1.60 

No.  35 — 20  Apple  Trees,  1  yr.,  3-5  ft.,  best  va- 
rietiel  or  your  locality.  Our  selection.  Agents 
charge  $6.00   $1.80 

No.  36 — 20  Peach  Trees.  4-5  ft.,  varieties  to  be 
selected  by  us  expressly  for  your  locality.  Agents 
ask  $5.00   $1.70 

No.  37 — 10  Pear  Trees.  2  yr.,  5-7  ft,  extra  size. 


Keiffer  and  Garber,  surest  bearers,  most  resistant 
to  blight.  Greatest  offer  ever  made  on  big.  fine 
rooted  pear  trees  $1.60 

No.  38 — 10  Compass  Cherry  Plum,  3-4  ft.  The 
fruit  that  bears  when  all  others  fail.  Frost-proof. 
Big,  bright  red,  sweet  and  juicy.  Unsurpassed  for 
canning.  Bears  second  year.  Succeeds  every- 
where  $1.80 

No.  39 — 10  Improved  Elberta — Huge  golden  yel- 
low freestone,  one-half  larger  than  old  Elberta. 
firmer,  finer  flavored,  bears  younger,  yields  enor- 
mous crops.    Well  rooted  1  to  2-ft.  trees. ..  .$0.80 

No.  40 — 50  Apple  Trees.  1  yr..  3-4  ft.  with  2  yr. 
roots,  best  standard  varieties  to  be  selected  by  us 
expressly  for  your  locality  $3.50 

No.  41  —  100  Blackberry  Plants,  50  Early  Har- 
vest, early,  25  Kenoyer,  medium,  25  Mercereay, 
late.    Select  root  cutting  plants,  not  suckers. .  $1.95 

No.  42 — 500  Blackberry  Plants,  two  best  varie- 
ties to  be  selected  by  us  expressly  for  your  lo- 
cality  $6.00 

No.  43 — 10  Pear  Trees,  2  yr..  5-6  ft.,  three 
choice  varieties  to  be  selected  by  us  expressly  for 
your  locality;  fine,  big  specimens  $1.70 

No.  44 — 50  Elberta  Peach,  1  to  2  ft.  The  most 
widely  planted  peach,  the  greatest  profit-maker — 
stocky,  well  rooted  trees  that  will  grow  and  bear 
quick   $2.00 

No.  45 — Shade  Trees,  Soft  Maple,  White  Elm, 
straight,  smooth,  well  rooted  trees,  6-8  ft., 
each   $0.20 

No.  46 — Shade  Trees.  Carolina  Poplar,  Norway 
Poplar,  and  Silver  Leaf  Poplar,  straight,  smooth, 
well  rooted  trees.  6-8  ft.,  I6CT4-6  ft  $0.06 

No.  47 — 25  Gooseberry,  Houghton,  the  best  and 
most  dependable  variety  for  the  middle  west..  $1.25 


SEND  QUICK  FOR  BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST 

Send  a  post  card  today  for  complete  list — plain  one-profit  prices  on  my  big  assortment  of  trees  and 
plants — the  best  that  can  be  grown.  Remember  you  take  no  risk  in  ordering  from  the  Planters  Nursery. 
If  the  stock  I  ship  isn't  exactly  as  I  say,  if  you're  not  more  than  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  I'll  refund 
every  cent.  Begin  saving  money  right  now  by  ordering  some  of  the  above  collections.  Order  quick 
before  these  offers  are  withdrawn. 

THE  PLANTERS  NURSERY,  501  Olive  Street,  WINFIELD,  KAN. 


Royal  Fence 


HAS  great 
strength 
and  resiliency. 
Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 

steel  wire,with 
continuous  stay 
wires  from  top  to 
bottom  wrapped 
around  each  hor- 
izontal wire  and 


Dealers  Everywhere 


securely  held  by 
the  Royal  loop. 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 
wood  and  more 
durable — last  a 
lifetime.  Hold 

fence  secure 

against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free 

Write  for  booklet  on 
how  to  set  posts  and 
erect  fence.  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  it. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DENVER 


"  Tiraa  nigh  onto  SO  year 
ago  when  I  began 
vilh  BarUldea." 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

In  Bulk  and  at  Bulk  Prices! 


for  upwards  of  50  years.  Get  our  beautiful  new  1916  catalog 
with  lowest  prices  for  garden  and  flower  seeds  in  bulk  and 
packet,  together  with  Pink  List  giving  prices  of  all  field 
seeds  in  quantities. 

Famous  Collection 
of  5  Packets  for 


IOC 


and  FREE  ZSC  COUPON 

BARTELDES'  DENVER   MARKET  LETTUCE* 
CRIMSON  GIANT  GLOBE  RADISH, 
KANSAS  STANOARD  TOMATO, 
BARTELDES'  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET. 
TALL  MIXED  NASTURTIUM,  alitor  10c, 

tofrether  with  25c  coupon  which  when  returned  to  us  will  be  accepted  ns 
25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  $1.00  or  more.   With  $3.00  orders  we  will 
also  send  your  choice  of  Bartoldes'  interesting  new  books  of  bandy  refer- 
ence, the  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book.   Write  to  nearest  address. 

607  Massachusetts  Si  .  Lawrence.  Kansas 
607  Main  Street,  -    Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
607  sixteenth  Street,  -  Denver,  Colorado 
The  Oldest  Seed  House  West  of  the  Mississippi  Rieer. 


BARTELDES  SEED  CO., 


DEPTH  of  subsoil  is  a  necessity  for 
successful  apple  growing.  The 
presence  of  Hardpan  within  three 
feet  of  the  surface  is  almost  prohibitive. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular 
belief  that  the  presence  of  stones  is  use- 
ful. Their  only  benefit  is  to  loosen  to 
some  degree  the  excessive  compactness 
of  clayey,  still  soils  which,  however,  are 
never  the  best  fitted  for  fruit  growing. 

True  hardpan  is  not  a  clay  loam  which 
may  under  certain  circumstances  consti- 
tute a  desirable  subsoil,  but  is  a  mixture 
of  sand,  gravel,  soil,  and  clay  with  more 
or  less  cementing  materials  which  binds 
the  mass  together  so  that  the  movement 
of  moisture  in  both  directions  is  seriously 
impeded.  Where  hardpan  is  found  close 
to  the  surface  it  can  sometimes  be 
broken  up  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  This, 
however,  is  an  expensive  process  and 
with  the  prevailing  prices  for  good  or- 
chard lands,  it  will  be  better  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  select  soil  which  does  not 
require  it. 

The  cultural  methods  employed  in  an 
orchard  should  always  be  flexible  and 
adapted  to  the  individual  soil  character- 
istics. Thus  if  the  soil  is  too  retentive 
of  moisture,  leaving  the  orchard  unculti- 
vated will  hasten  evaporation.  If  the 
soil  tends  to  dry  out  too  quickly,  on  the 
other  hand,  cultivation  should  be  fre- 
quent and  a  good  supply  of  humus  main- 
tained by  growing  legiminous  crops.  It 
is  better,  however,  tb  adapt  the  varie- 
ties to  be  gnnvn  to  the  soil  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
latter. 

For  any  kind  of  orchard  planting  the 
soil  should  be  deep,  well  drained,  and 
friable,  yet  not  too  porous.  The  exact 
soil  best  suited  to  each  variety  of  apple 
will  depend  largely,  however,  on  such 
climatic  factors  as  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture, the  rainfall,  the  surface  drainage, 
exposure,  etc.  If  these  climatic  factors 
are  unfavorable  for  any  given  variety 
the  character  of  the  soil  will  not  make 
it  possible  to  grow  this  fruit  successfully 
unless  it  serves  to  offset  the  unfavor- 
able conditions.  For  example,  apples 
ripen  earlier  on  the  sandy  loam  than  on 
heavier  soils.  Thus  a  light  soil  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill  may  produce  earlier 
fruit  than  a  heavier  one  on  the  south 
side.  There  are,  therefore,  many  factors 
which  the  prospective  orchardist  should 
take  into  consideration  before  definitely 
purchasing  his  land  or  before  deciding 
what  varieties  of  apples  lie  will  select. 

The  Value  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 

The  commercial  orchardist  and  even 
the  farmer  looks  upon  the  dwarf  apple  as 
a  make-believe.  Here  they  make  a  mis- 
take. The  dwarf  apple,  like  the  dwarf 
pear,  has  its  place,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
be  even  more  popular  than  the  year,  for 
it  can  be  more  successfully  grown.  The 
trees  will  bear  in  two  or  three  years 
from  planting,  while  it  takes  eight  or 
ten  years  to  get  a  crop  from  the  stand- 
ard apples.  The  fruit  of  the  dwarf  trees 
is  just  as  good  as  that  of  the  standards 
of  the  same  variety,  and  the  tree  is  as 
healthy.  Generally,  the  fruit  on  dwarfs 
is  much  better  than  the  average  standard 
produces,  for  the  rich  soil  and  better  cul- 
ture that  is  provided  where  these  trees 
are  planted — usually  in  the  garden — 
tends  to  make  the  fruit  superior  in  size 
and  quality.  The  leading  varieties  can 
all  be  obtained  in  dwarfs  now.' 

To  the  family  with  the  small  garden 
the  dwarf  apple  comes  as  a  boon.  A 
half  dozen  trees  of  the  sorts  that  are 
specially  favorites  can  be  planted  with- 
out using  more  room  than  one  of  the 
standard  trees  would  require.  And  in 
this  time  of  many  changes  we  want  to 
get  immediate  returns,  for  the  chances 
are  we  will  not  have  the  opportunity  ten 
years  hence.  Dwarf  trees  will  produce 
fruit  for-  several  years  before  the  others 
would  start.  Where  farmers  want  to 
sell  fruit  to  a  high  class  market,  the 
dwarf  tree  will  afford  the  best  supply. 
Planted  closely,  and  given  the  extra  cul- 
ture possible  and  profitable,  the  fruit 
from  a  dwarf  tree  will  often  bring  just 
as  much  money  as  will  the  fruit  from  a 
large  tree  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Dwarf  trees  are  low  enough  so  the 
picking  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Pruning 
and  thinning  can  be  more  easily  done, 
and  spraying  is  a  simple  matter.  All 
these  advantages  should  be  considered. 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  the  dwarf 
apple  will  not  be  a  success  commercially. 
It  is  certain  they  can  be  used  for  fill- 
ers to  great  advantage.  If  the  trees  of 
the  standard  orchard  are  planted  thirty- 
six  feet  apart — many  plant  them  forty 
feet— two  rows  of  trees  can  be  planted 
between  the  rows  and  two  trees  between 
the  trees  in  the  row.  This  will  make  the 
dwarf  trees  twelve  feet  apart,  which  is 
all  the  room  they  need.  Rows  of  dwarf 
apples  can  be  planted  around  small  gar- 
dens.   Here  they  can  be  as  close  as  sr: 


feet,  being  in  a  single  row  which  will 
allow  the  air  to  penetrate  freely  from 
the  sides. 

In  buying  the  dwarf  trees,  get  from  a 
good  nursery  and  buy  only  the  desirable 
table  fruits.  You  are  not  looking  for 
commercial  qualities  especially.  Ben 
Davis  is  a  showy  apple,  but  I  would 
never  plant  it  for  family  use.  Make  it 
a  point  to  taste  and  test  the  cooking 
qualities  of  apples,  if  possible,  before 
planting  them.  In  this  way  you  will 
get  such  varieties  as  will  give  you  sat- 
isfaction. Plant  for  quality  and  length 
ot  season,  so  you  can  have  fine  eaMng 
apples  from  the  time  the  first  ones 
ripen  until  the  new  apples  the  following 
year  are  ready  for  use.— L.  H.  Cobb. 

Rag  Doll  Seed  Tester. 

To  test  seed  corn  easily  and  effective- 
ly, the  "rag  doll"  method  can  be  used, 
lake  a  strip  of  muslin  ten  inches  wide 
and  about  five  feet  long  and  lay  it  off 
in  two-inch  squares  with  a  margin  along 
each  side.  The  squares  can  be  marked 
off  with  a  lead  pencil. 

Lay  the  ears  to  be  tested  out  side  by 
side  on  a  board  or  table.  Discard  all 
ears  which  look  too  poor  to  plant.  Num- 
ber the  remaining  ears  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  in  the  squares  on  the 
germination  cloth  by  fastening  a  small 
piece  of  card  board  or  paper  to  the  butt 
of  each  ear  with  a  nail.  Moisten  the 
germination  cloth  by  dipping  in  water. 
Remove  six  kernels  from  ear  No.  1,  tak- 
ing the  kernels  from  different  parts  of 
the  ear  and  place  in  square  No.  1,  germ 
side  up  and  with  the  tips  of  all  the 
kernels  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
in  like  manner  take  six  kernels  from 
ear  No.  2  and  place  in  square  No.  2  and 

t*°n,°n  Until  a11  the  S(luares  are  filled. 
When  all  the  squares  have  been  filled, 
again  moisten  the  cloth  by  sprinkling 
and  roll  up  carefully  so  that  none  of 
the  kernels  will  be  displaced.  Tie  a 
string  around  the  center  of  the  roll  just 
tight  enough,  but  not  too  tight,  to  hold 
the  kernels  in  place.  Place  the  rolls  con- 
taining the  kernels  into  a  pail,  stand- 
ing them  on  end  with  the  tips,  or  small 
ends  of  the  kernels,  pointing  downward 
Don't  pack  the  rolls  in  tight.  Ten  or 
twelve  rolls  in  a  ten  quart  pail  are  suffi- 
cient. Fill  the  pail  with  warm  water. 
Set  it  on  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper or  wrapping  paper,  and  fold  over 
to  retain  the  heat.  In  three  to  twelve 
hours  unwrap,  drain  off  the  water,  and 
then  cover  top  ends  of  the  rolls  with 
wet  cloth  and  again  wrap  up  as  before. 

The  rolls  must  be  kept  moist.  In 
about  two  days  it  is  always  best  to  re- 
move the  newspapers  and  cloth.  Fill  the 
pail  with  warm  water  again  and  let 
stand  for  five  or  ten  minutes  until  the 
rolls  are  thoroughly  soaked,  then  drain 
off  as  before  and  replace  the  covering. 
Keep  the  pail  in  a  room  where  it  will 
not  get  too  cold  at  night.  Don't  let  it 
freeze  under  any  circumstances. 

In  seven  or  eight  days  when  the  stem 
sprouts  are  about  two  inches  long,  un- 
roll the  cloth  carefully  so  as  not  to  mis- 
place the  kernels.  Examine  the  kernels 
m  each  of  the  squares  and  save  for  plant- 
ing only  those  ears  the  kernels  of  which 
show  strong,  vigorous  root  and  stem 
sprouts. 

Discard  all  ears  the  kernels  of  which 
show  one  or  more  dead  kernels,  weak 
sprouts,  or  kernels  affected  with  mould 
which  kills  the  sprouts  after  thev  have 
started. 

After  the  seed  has  been  sorted,  tested, 
shelled  and  graded  for  the  planter,  and 
the  bad  kernels  removed,  it  should  be 
placed  in  half-bushel  sacks  and  hung 
up  in  a  dry  place. 

Pruning  Rose  Bushes. 

Climbing  roses  should  not  be  pruned 
at  this  time  except  for  the  removal  of 
surplus  or  interfering  branches.  Every 
bit  of  wood  removed  now  reduces  the 
amount  of  bloom  the  plant  will  bear  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  Roses  used  in 
border  planting  should  be  treated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  other  shrubs,  ex- 
cept that  many  of  these  species  will  be 
improved  by  having  all  their  old  wood 
cut  away  once  in  every  five  or  six  vears. 
This  would  mean  cutting  all  the  old 
canes  off  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  ground  and  forcing  the  bush  to  throw 
up  entirely  new  wood. 

Roses  used  for  cut  flowers,  like  the 
hybrid  perpetuals,  the  hybrid  teas,  and 
teas,  should  be  severely  pruned.  The 
hybrid  perpetuals  may  be  cut  as  soon  as 
freezing  weather  is  past.  Pruning  of  the 
hybrid  teas  and  teas,  however,  should  be 
left  until  the  young  growth  has  started. 
In  both  cases  the  plant  should  be  cut  to 
within  six  inches  or  one  foot  of  the 
ground.  Four  or  six  eyes  to  a  stem  is 
about  the  proper  amount  of  wood  to 
leave. 


March  18,  1916 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■WANTED— FARM  HAND  FOR  GENERAL 
work,  including  dairy  work.  Good  wages 
for  right  man.  State  qualifications,  habits, 
age  and  salary  wanted.  L.  H.,  care  Kansas 
Farmer. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  A  GOOD  FARM 
hand.  Must  be  a  good  milker.  No  boozer, 
dope  or  cigaret  fiend  need  apply.  Good 
home  and  steady  employment  for  right 
party.    J.  P.  Mast,  Scranton,  Kan. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  277,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles  and  a  wonderful  offer. 


FARMERS  GET  $75  MONTH.  MEN  AND 
women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELEGRAPHY  —  MORSE  AND  W1RE- 
less.  Also  station  agency  taught.  R.  R. 
and  Western  Union  wires  and  complete  Mar- 
coni wireless  station  in  school.  Graduates 
assisted.  Marconi  Co.  employs  our  wireless 
graduates.  Low  living  expense  —  easily 
earned.  Largest  school  —  established  forty 
years.  Investment  $25,000.  Correspondence 
courses  also.  Catalog  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, Bonner  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE  — 
Terms.     Write  E.  R.  Waite,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS— MISSISSIPPI,  AR- 
kansas,  Tennessee.  Send  for  booklet.  Mar- 
tin &  Cole,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FENCED  PASTURE  WITH  RUNNING 
water.  Section  31,  Alta  Township,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas.  Address  Peimelia  Cone, 
1533  College  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— 100  ACRES  FINE  SMOOTH 
wheat  land,  125  acres  in  wheat,  5  miles 
south  town.  Write  owner,  P.  M.  Imel, 
Spearville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


400  ACRES  SOUTH  PLATTE  VALLEY, 
Northeast  Colorado;  some  irrigated,  good 
improvements,  one  mile  town,  on  Union  Pa- 
cific, Want  farm  in  lower  altitude  or  resi- 
dence in  college  town.  A.  B.  Lawson,  Or- 
chard, Colo. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  "We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  ■ — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  8.82 
inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  'helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— A  FINE  7- 
room  residence  and  garage  near  by,  both 
positively  in  excellent  condition;  located  in 
corn  belt  of  Illinois  in  good  live  town;  good 
location,  rents  ail  the  time  to  good  people; 
residence  for  $15  and  garage  for  $12  a 
month,  always  paid  in  advance  and  has 
never  been  idle.  Price,  $7,000;  encum- 
brance, $2,000.  Bank  loan  6  per  cent,  5 
years.  Will  stand  more.  I  want  good  clear 
farm  for  my  equity  or  would  take  good 
clear  wheat  land  not  too  far  west.  Also 
have  fine  40-acre  farm  home,  Anglaize  Co., 
Ohio.  $8,000.  Encumbrance,  $2,700.  Will 
exchange  for  good  clear  western  farm  or 
land.  Address  owner,  George  W.  Holl,  New 
Knoxville,  Ohio. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out,    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 


FIVE  GOOD  SOUND  BLACK  REGIS- 
tered  jacks,  guaranteed  right  every  way, 
$350  to  $700.  Might  trade  for  registered 
draft.  Coach  or  Morgan.  Lewis  Cox,  Con- 
cordia, Kan. 


FOR  SALE— VERY  REASONABLE,  REG- 
istered  Percherons.  Five  Imported  Perche- 
ron  Society  mares,  two  Pereheron  Society 
fillies,  one  French  Draft  and"  her  weanling 
stud  colt.  A.  G.  Hamer,  Route  5,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


.FOUR  BIG  BLACK  REGISTERED 
jacks,  coming  three  and  four  years  old.  15 
to  16  hands.  One  first  and  one  second  prize 
winner  Kansas  State  Fair  1014  and  all  sired 
by  champion  Tennessee  and  Kansas  State 
Fair.  For  sale,  or  would  trade  one  or  all 
for  horses,  mules  or  cattle,  within  100  miles. 
J.  W.  &  E.  E.  Stormont,,  Dighton,  Lane  Co., 
Kan. 


KANSAS 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  REG' 
istered.     J.  W.  Priestley,  Boicourt,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  all  ages.  R.  N.  Martin, 
Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  GUERNSEY 
bulls,  unregistered  yearling  bull,  registered 
bull  calf.    Adams  Farm,  Gashland,  Mo. 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
ready  for  service,  related  to  world's  cham- 
pion.    E.  E.  Kiefer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  — 
Heifers,  $17;  bulls,  $15;  registered  Holstein 
bull  calves,  $35.  Findlay  Bros.,  Whitewater, 
Wis. 


BREED  LARGER  JERSEYS.  —  "MODD- 
ler's  Guenon  Lad"  will  help.  For  pedigree 
and  price  write  C.  S.  Walker,  Route  1, 
Macksville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
bull  calves,  grandsons  of  Masher's  Sequel. 
Seventy-four  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Also  year- 
ling bull.    R.  C.  Krueger,  Burlington,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ELEVEN  -  MONTHS  -  OLD 
pure-bred  Guernsey  bull.  Sired  by  Bernice's 
Duke  24884,  by  Alphea's  Duke  14491,  herd 
bull  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
1912.     A.  C.  Larson,  Galva,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 


2,000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  T.  BRE- 
man  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


DETECTIVE — COMPLETE  COURSE.  $2; 
directory,  $2.  National  Agency,  Bigheart, 
Okla. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.  A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
Inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


TEN  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  75c 
postpaid.  Fruit  book  with  wholesale  prices 
free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G,  Wel- 
lington, Kan. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY,  LOWEST  PRICES, 
nursery  stock  and  small  fruits  wholesale. 
No  agents.  Free  list.  Highland  Nurseries, 
Waukon,  Iowa. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 


HEDGE  POSTS. 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosbv  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  SITUATION  ON 
farm,  wife  to  do  cooking.  Reference.  C.  E. 
Miller,  Garnett,  Kan. 


WANTED— STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  ON 
western  cattle  ranch  by  young  man.  Ad- 
dress Leo  Wilson,  Route  10,  Winfield,  Kan. 


WANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  SIN- 
gle  young  man,  experienced  in  general  farm- 
ing. Can  furnish  best  references.  Address 
L.  E.  Boyce,  229  Fifth  Ave.,  Homestead,  Pa. 


WANTED — STEADY  WORK  ON  FARM, 
experienced  hand,  age  30  years.  A.  H. 
Sprinkle,  Jonesville,  Va.,  Route  3,  Box  43. 


YOUNG  LADY,  TEACHING  AT  PRES- 
ent,  wants  housework  in  country  after  April 
1.  $5  with  washing,  $4  without.  Several 
years'  housekeeping  experience.  Miss  B, 
care  Kansas  Farmer. 


MARRIED  MAN  WITH  FAMILY  WANTS 
work  on  farm;  experienced,  good  habits. 
Would  farm  on  shares,  everything  furnished. 
References.  R.  S.  Brooks,  912  Fifth  Ave., 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 


FARMER 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

300  RUSSIAN  OLIVE  TREES,  SIX  TO 
ten  feet.     Farrar  Nursery,  Abilene,  Kan. 


NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  FOR 
sale.     Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 


SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 


PURE  ST.  CHARLES  SEED  CORN,  SI. 25 
per  bushel.  Frank  Crosby,  Route  2,  Belvue, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  YELLOW  DENT  SEED 
corn,  "Extra  Good."  Also  German  millet 
seed.     Wm.  Morti,  Leon,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  SELECTED  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn,  will  test  95  per  cent,  $2  per 
bushel.    R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE — WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.  Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 


TREES  AT  WHOLESALE.  CATALOG 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Peyton  Nurseries, 
Boonville,  Mo. 


ALFALFA,  SUDAN  GRASS,  CORN, 
other  seeds.  Free  samples.  F.  D.  DeShon, 
Route  4,  Logan,  Kan. 


500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
eial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.    E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 


GROIT  COWPEAS,  PURE,  $2.50;  MIXED 
cowpeas,  car  lots.  Two  plantations.  Ed 
McGehee,  Pinckneyville,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE— UNHULLED  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed.  Two-bushel  sack,  $7.  George  F. 
Le6ter,  Delta,  Colo. 


ALFALFA  SEED,  FANCY,  RECLEANED, 
$12  per  bushel.  Theo.  Smith  &  Son,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed.  Hulled,  $10  per  bushel.  J.  W. 
Flatt,  Norwich,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  $10  bushel.  Sample  free.  H.  E. 
Daws,  Norwich,  Kan. 


RED  TEXAS  SEED  OATS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Texas.  Recleaned,  graded  and  sacked,  70 
cents  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
Brown  County  Seed  House,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

McGEE  TOMATO — 1,200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS  —  COM- 
plete  catalog  with  lowest  prices  free.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1607  Mass  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 


PURE-BRED  DROUTH-RESISTING  SEED 
corn,  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  upland, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  J.  J.  McCray,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


SUDAN  SEED,  NORTHERN  GROWN,  RE- 
cleaned,  10c  per  pound;  8c  on  100  pounds  or 
more.  Get  neighbor  to  join.  H.  H.  Town- 
send,  Wellington,  Kan. 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  BLOODY  BUTCHER, 
White  Elephant  and  Iowa  Silver  Mine  seed 
corn.  I  have  it.  Write  for  prices.  Geo.  E. 
Bass,  Yukon,  Okla. 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  KANSAS  GROWN, 
fine  germination.  $9.50  bushel  while  it  lasts, 
sacks  free.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan. 


BROOM  CORN  SEED  —  "STANDARD 
Dwarf,"  best  quality  planting  seed;  $2.50 
bushel,  $1.50  half  bushel.  F.  T.  Ward  Seed 
Dept.,  Higgins,  Texas. 


MILLET  SEED — I  HAVE  A  QUANTITY 
of  choice  German  millet  seed  for  sale.  Re- 
cleaned  and  fine.  Ask  for  samples  and 
price.     Ed   Fulcomer,    Belleville,  Kan. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T.  Kel- 
sey,  106  Arter  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  guaranteed  pure  white.  Hulled.  $10 
per  bushel,  60  pounds.  Funston  Bros.,  Farm- 
ers, Carlyle,  Kan. 


PURE  GOLDMINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Selected,  graded,  sacked. 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  J.  F.  Feig- 
ley,   Enterprise,  Kan. 


RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 


SCARIFIED  SWEET  CLOVER,  ALSO  SU- 
dan  grass,  alfalfa,  White  Wonder,  millet, 
and  all  field  seeds.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  1707  Mass. 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 


SUDAN,  100  POUNDS  $7.50  PREPAID  IN 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  $8  prepaid  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Less  amounts, 
10c  per  pound  prepaid.  Claycomb  Seed 
Store,  Guymon,  Okla. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  RHUBARB 
roots,  seed  sweet  potatoes  and  plants,  sweet 
clover,  grass  seeds,  sorghum  seed,  Canada 
peas,  etc.  Write  for  list.  Southwestern 
Seed  Co.,  Dept.  G.  Favetteville,  Ark. 


PURE  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  NORTHERN 
grown,  fancy  quality  and  free  from  Johnson 
grass,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Southern  grown 
Sudan  seed  at  $6  per  hundred.  The  Gould 
Grain  Company,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Drawer 
718. 


PURE  CLEAN  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED, 
grown  from  certified  seed,  inspected  in  the 
field  while  growing,  thoroughly  cleaned,  25 
pounds  $2,  50  pounds  $3.50,  100  pounds  $5, 
f.  o.  b.  Lubbock.  Wheelock  Seed  &  Grain 
Co.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 


PURE  SEED  CORN  THAT  WILL  GROW. 
Test  from  98  to  100  per  cent.  Grown  on 
our  own  farms,  hand  picked,  nubbed,  shelled, 
graded,  tested,  sacked  and  delivered  to  any 
railroad  station  in  Missouri  or  Kansas  for 
$2.50  per  bu.  We  pay  the  freight.  M.  A. 
Violette  &  Son,  Florida,  Mo. 


SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  SEED 
— White  flower  hulled  sweet  clover.  14c; 
unhulled,  10c  per  pound.  Alfalfa  seed.  16c, 
18c  and  20c  per  pound.  Seamless  bags,  25c 
each.  Home  grown,  non-irrigated  and  re- 
cleaned.  Samples  and  delivered  price  on 
request.  The  L.  C.  Adam  Mercantile  Co., 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 
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BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAJJ 
offer  to  Introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  Is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  anr- 
one  who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  Is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  an.l  I'll 
•end  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— ONE  BIG  4 
gasoline  engine,  30-60  h.  p.;  one  Reeves  sep- 
arator, 33-56;  one  engine  plow.  Reeves,  8- 
bottom.  All  in  good  condition,  used  two 
seasons.    Write  W.  C.  Child,  Belvue,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP — By  W.  O.  SMITH,  OP 
Hoisington,  Eureka  Township,  Barton  County, 
Kansas,  on  January  28,  1»16,  one  steer,  color 
black,  star  In  forehead,  weight  780  pounds, 
appraised  at  $25.  C.  F.  Younkln,  County 
Clerk. 


HERMAN  LINKNGEL.  ADDRESS  BRE- 
men,  Kansas,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that 
on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1916,  he  took 
up  one  stray  heifer  calf  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  red  with  white  spot  in  forehead,  white 
behind  front  leg,  white  tip  on  tail,  valued  at 
$16,  and  that  a  notice  has  been  posted  In 
three  places  as  provided  by  law.  Subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of 
March,  1916.  Wm.  Duensing,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  A.  J.  Harvey,  County  Clerk,  .Mar- 
shall County,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


GOOD  STRETCHY  POLAND  CHINA 
fall  boars,  priced  to  sell.  Ed  Beavers,  Junc- 
tion City,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES — 
Just  the  thing  for  your  children.  G.  A. 
Allen,   Centralia,  Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HONEY. 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11:  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford. 
Colo. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


We  have  ju6t  received  the  private  sale 
catalog  issued  by  the  Woodlawn  Farm  Com- 
pany, Sterling,  111.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  farms  in  that  state  and  is  noted 
for  its  fine  herds  of  pure-bred  Percheron 
horses,  Shetland  ponies,  Holstein  cattle, 
Duroc  Jersey  and  Hampshire  hogs,  also  a 
choice  flock  of  Oxford  sheep.  The  main 
feature  of  their  live  stock  department  is 
the  choice  herd  of  Holstein  cattle,  which 
constantly  numbers  around  300  head.  The 
catalog  shows  a  richly  bred,  heavy  produc- 
ing herd. 


O.  B.  Smith,  a  well  known  breeder  of 
pure-bred  stock,  died  at  his  home  near  Cuba, 
Kan.,  March  4.  1916..  Mr.  Smith  was  born 
in  Union  County,  Ohio,  October  10,  1855.  He 
located  in  Kansas  many  years  ago  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  of  Poland  China 
hogs,  and  built  up  one  of  the  best  herds 
in  Northern  Kansas.  In  1907  he  dispersed 
his  herd  and  moved  to  Thurman,  Colo.  He 
resided  there  one  year  and  decided  to  re- 
turn to  his  old  home  in  Kansas,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  On  returning  to 
Kansas  he  again  established  a  small  herd 
of  Poland  Chinas.  While  moving  to  Colo- 
rado in  1907  he  received  an  injury  that 
caused  partial  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered  and  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  his  death. 


The  Central  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  third  annual  sale  at  the 
fine  stock  pavilion  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
April  5  and  6.  One  hundred  and  thirty  head 
of  Shorthorns  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
corn  belt,  consisting  of  seventy  bulls  from 
yearlings  to  matured  sires,  sixty  cows  and 
heifers,  a  number  of  cows  with  calves  at 
foot  and  rebred.  A  number  of  the  heifers 
are  bred  to  drop  calves  early  in  the  spring 
and  a  few  are  only  of  breeding  age  and  will 
be  sold  open.  This  sale  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  by  the 
association,  and  the  offering  is  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  sires  known  to  the 
breed,  such  as  Fair  Acres  Sultan,  The  Choice 
of  All,  Imported  Villager,  Village  Flash, 
Radium,  The  Goods,  Hampton  Cumberland, 
Proud  Monarch,  Sultan's  Heir,  Rosedale's 
Choice,  Sultan  Standard,  Wood  Dale  Stamp, 
Baron  Marr,  Diamond  Emblem,  Captain 
Archer,  Diamond  Goods,  Standard  Goods, 
Prince  Valentine  4th  and  Classical  Sultan. 


By  promptly  forwarding  pedigrees  of  all 
animals  sold,  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
will  eliminate  one  great  source  of  trouble 
between  buyer  and  seller.  Unfortunately 
this  is  too  often  overlooked  by  some  of  our 
best  breeders,  and  often  leads  to  serious 
disputes  and  In  almost  every  case  the  care- 
lessness of  the  breeder  selling  the  stock  is 
responsible  for  the  delay.  When  an  animal 
is  purchased  with  the  understanding  that 
the  pedigree  will  be  furnished,  the  purchaser 
naturally  expects  to  receive  the  pedigree  on 
delivery  of  the  animal,  and  as  It  is  a  part 
of  his  purchase,  he  has  the  right  to  expect 
it.  When  he  Is  compelled  to  write  a  request 
for  the  pedigree  after  he  has  received  and 
paid  for  the  animal  and  pedigree,  and  in 
some  cases  write  three  or  four  times  with- 
out receiving  a  reply,  he  has  just  cause  for 
dissatisfaction,  and  no  breeder  can  afford 
to  have  dissatisfied  customers.  The  safe 
plan  is  to  have  all  pedigrees  ready  for  de- 
livery when  the  animal  is  sold  and  when 
an  offering  is  sold  at  public  auction,  have 
the  pedigrees  ready  for  the  entire  offering. 
A  number  of  progressive  breeders  nave 
adopted  this  plan,  and  have  found  it  not 
only  avoids  trouble,  but  saves  time  for  the 
breeder  unking  the  sale. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  offer  $250  in  cash  and  three 
loving  cups  as  premiums  to  be  awarded  to 
Shorthorn  cattle  consigned  to  the  Central 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  sale  to  be 
held  at  Kansas  City  on  April  5  and  6.  The 
classification  will  be  as  follows:  Bulls  two 
years  old  and  over,  senior  yearling  bulls, 
junior  yearling  bulls,  and  bull  calves  undrr 
one  year  old.  The  same  classifications  will 
prevail  in  the  female  class.  Premiums  will 
also  be  offered  for  champion  bull  and 
cha.mpion  cow  in  the  sale. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  connler."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS — SETTING  EGGS,  BUFF,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crltes,  Florence,  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  good  stock,  $2.50.  J.  J.  Stalder, 
Meade,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler. Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
$3.50  per  hundred.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Mrs. 
Edw.  Dugan,  Route  31.  Montrose,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Wittman,  the  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $3 
per  hundred.     Rosa  Simpson,  Palmer,  111. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirtv,  $1.50:  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale.  Kan.  


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Olson,  Dwight,  Kan.   


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $2.50  per  fifty,  $1 
per  fifteen.    Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kan. 

EGGS — REDUCED  PRICE.  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.  


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
also  cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Lehman,  Newton, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Hundred,  $5;  fifteen,  $1.  Mrs.  Mabel  Sul- 
livan, Route  7.  Abilene,  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan.  

R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
Ing,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
None  better.  If  you  are  interested  in  great- 
est egg  laying  machine  on  earth,  write 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Peabody,  Kan. 


ROOF'S    SINGLE    COMB    BROWN  LEG- 

horns.     Twentv-four   prizes   at  state  show, 

including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS.  $2.50, 
from  my  prize  winning  pen.  Utility  stock, 
$6  per  hundred.  Also  baby  chicks,  12c  each. 
Mrs.  M.  Kettering,  Route  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Exhibition  and  utility  cockerels  and  eggs 
cheap.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  John  Holz- 
hey,  Bendena,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  dents.  'Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAT  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan.   


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  STOCK  AND 
eggs.  •  Prices  reduced  for  farmers'  trade. 
Write  wants.  H.  C.  Short,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
90c  setting  fifteen;  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Official  egg  records,  Missouri  Experiment 
Station.  Harmon,  400 Y2  South  X,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 


WELDAT'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


"HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  eleven  years  from  best 
layers.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Large  orders 
desired.     E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  HIGH  SCORING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.  Rhode  Island  Whites,  $3  for  fif- 
teen eggs.  Shetland  Pony  Farm,  Coffeyville, 
Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs.  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, $7"  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5,  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo.   


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Toung-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating,  $3.50, 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250.  $5.  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts.  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
In  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  14c  FAT  HENS,  TURKEYS  17c, 
No.  1  capons  16c,  guineas  dozen  $4.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


PAYING  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  POUL- 
try  and  eggs.  Coops  loaned  free.  Selling 
egg  cases,  15  cents.  Edward  E.  Witchey, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3,  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays.  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $2; 
hundred.  $8.    Christina  Bazil,  Lebo,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS.  $3  PER  HUN- 
dred.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff.  Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan.    ■  " 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Thos.  VanOrsdol,  Route  11,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  $1  to  $2.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— LAYERS,  WINNERS, 
yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  utility,  fifteen,  $1; 
hundred,  $6.   A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  RANGE, 
$5  hundred.  Yards,  $2  per  fifteen.  E. 
Leighton,  Effingham,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED.  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wil- 
son, Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2,  100  for  $6;  carefully  se- 
lected and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  them.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.  F.   Hicks,   Cambridge,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS— MY  BEST  WINTER 
lavers  mated  with  Fishel  cocks.  Eggs,  $1, 
fifteen;  $4,  hundred.  Mrs.  Clifford  Hutch- 
inson, Wetmore,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  Hock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings  headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — 
Bradley  strain,  $3  each,  two  for  $5.50.  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  setting.  Will  exchange  cockerel 
or  eggs  for  good  canary  singer.  Ada  Mc- 
Candless,  Sterling,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly.  Mo. 


MY  BUFF  ROCKS,  AS  USUAL.  WON 
most  of  the  honors  in  their  class  at  State 
Poultry  Show.  First  cockerel,  first  pullet, 
first  hen  and  first  pen,  besides  other  pre- 
miums. Eggs  from  best  matings,  $5  per 
setting.     A.  J.  Waddell,  Wichita,  Kan.  

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility.  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas.   


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  ^iny  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

LANIER'S  BRED  -  TO  -  LAY  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  superlative  quality. 
(Pittsfield  and  J.  W.  Parks  strains.)  They 
are  standard-bred,  every  one  of  them.  The 
males  that  head  our  pens  are  pedigreed, 
whose  dams  with  records  of  210  eggs  or 
better.  We  have  females  that  are  bred 
from  high  record  hens.  If  interested  in 
filling  the  egg  basket,  we  can  supply  you 
in  eggs  for  hatching,  four  and  eight-weeks- 
old  chicks.  Write  for  prices  today  to  De- 
Witt  Lanier,  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  Card- 
well,  Mo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


PURE  BARRED  ROCKS— PEN  EGGS,  4o 
each;  range,  3c.  Let  live  prices.  Keep  ad. 
E.  Hawley,  Route  7,  Garnett,  Kan. 


LARGE  WHITE  ROCKS  —  FEW  GOOD 
males,  $1.50.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $4.50  hun- 
dred.    Grace  Dolson,   Neal,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.    C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen.  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  THE  KIND  THAT  WIN 
and  lay.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  45,  $2.50.  Edw. 
Fehr,  Marquette,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS.  STOCK  AND  EGGS, 
pens  1,  2,  the  males  and  females  constitut- 
ing these  are  direct  from  originator.  Sol 
Banbury,  Pratt,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2,  100  for  $5.50:  carefully 
selected  and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS— 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel,  Kan. 


MY  BARRED  ROCK  BIRDS  AND  MAT- 
ings  are  better  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  prices  for  eggs  less.  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Gonder,  Box  664  F,  Wichita,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  RUNNER 
Ducks.  Descriptive  folder  free.  Booking 
egg  orders  now,  from  fine  exhibition  and 
laying  strains.  Priced  right.  E.  R.  Ma- 
haffa,  Neal,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirty  $5;  Pen  3,  fifteen  $2. 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


R  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  STOCK  FOR 
sale.     G.  G.  Wright,  Langdon,  Kan. 

PRIZE  BUFF  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.     G.  Kittell,  Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


FINE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  $1  to  $3.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Ada  M. 
Parker,  Newkirk,  Okla. 


FISHEL     WHITE  WYANDOTTE  AND 

Rocks.     Baby  chicks,  15c.     Setting  of  eggs, 

$1.50.  Matured  stock.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams. 
Salisbury,  Mo. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  PRIZE- 
winning  stock,  $1.50  for  fifteen  eggs.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond, 
Hope,  Kan. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $4  hundred.  Baby  chicks, 
12  cents  each.  Mrs.  Lydia  Lewis,  103,  Be- 
atrice, Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state,  $1  setting,  $5 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $1.25.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire.  Pratt,  Kan. 


FELL'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  FIF- 
teen  eggs,  $2;  30  eggs.  $3.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
eggs,  15  for  $1.50;  30  eggs,  $2.50.  Stock 
strictly  first  class.  Bred  to  lay.  Frank  V. 
Uridil,  Leigh,  Neb. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings,  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs  $1.25,  fifty  $3,  hundred  $5.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Garland 
Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higjjins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— TH E 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Mor-ris,  Prop.,  Exeter.  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Write  Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eg%s,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS. 
$1.25,  from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen, 
Inman,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  SETTING 
eggs,  75c  if  ordered  during  next  month. 
James  Kerr,  Sr.,  1027  Arch,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00 
for  fifteen,  $3.00  for  fifty.  No  better  ones 
at  any  price.    Geo.  Guilford,  Centralia,  Kan. 


BUY  A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  GUTHRIE'S 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  and  improve  your 
flock.  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting.  Geo. 
Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred. Some  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen;  five  set- 
tings for  $6.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hill,  Burlington, 
Kan. 


EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES. 
fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3.  Rouen,  Pekin  and 
Muscovy  duck  eggs,  eleven,  $1.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PRIZE 
winning  Light  Brahmas.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Getty,  Downs,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson, 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Cockerels  and  eggs  from  carefully  mated 
range  flock,  $1.25  per  fifteen  or  $4  per  hun- 
dred.    Mrs.  Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  OF  GOOD  QUALITY— 
Large  stock  bred  from  our  show  winners. 
If  you  want  something  fine,  write  us  for 
prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Schrel- 
ber  Farm,  Sibley,  Iowa. 


BIG  HUSKY  FARM-RAISED  LIGHT 
Brahmas.  Eggs  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  winners,  $3  to  $5  per  fifteen. 
Fine  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Robinson, 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 
heavy  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  Fred  K.  Stevens,  Seymour,  Iowa. 


ANCONAS — FAMOUS  SHEPPARD  STRAIN 
— Eggs  from  sweepstakes  winners.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  Write  for  particulars. 
Frank  Glenn,  Newton,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ANCONAS.  75c 
per  fifteen,  $5  hundred;  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red,  75c  per  fifteen,  $5  hundred. 
Mrs.  John  Smutny,  Irving,  Kan. 


ANCONAS — STRONG,  VIGOROUS.  FARM- 
raised  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney.  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 


ANCONAS  OF  SHEPPARD'S  FAMOUS 
strain.  Eggs  all  season,  $2,  $1.50.  $1  per 
eighteen.  Mrs.  Huldah  Hudson,  Route  1, 
Marionville,  Mo. 


BABY  CHICK  FEED. 


FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED. 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott.  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS? 
Order  soon.     Lily  Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  _at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  — REDS.  ROCKS.  LEG- 
horns,  12 He.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M.  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't   freeze   water   fountain.  Get 
our    circular.      Kansas    Poultry  Coinpac 
Norton.  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  VIGOROUS  PURE-BRED 
White  Langshans.  $1  per  setting,  $5  per 
hundred.     Mrs.  Arta  Craven,  Maryville,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS — PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge,  Mullinville. 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  — EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS — EGGS,  FIFTEEN. 
$1.  $1.25  by  mail;  one  hundred,  $4,  $5  by 
mail.  Raby  chicks,  15c.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


Bronson,  Kansas,  February  24,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Well,  I  have  come  back  again.  I  can  say  that  you  have 
certainly  given  me  a  square  deal.  Please  run  the  enclosed  ad.  Find  check 
enclosed  to  pay  for  same.  Mrs.  Mark  Johnson. 


March  18,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.    Mrs.  Eva  Frederick.  Asherville,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  strain,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Cary 
Millard,  Thomas.  Okla. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  R.  C. 
Reds  that  lay.  Splendid  color.  Fifteen,  $2. 
Mrs.  Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  ■ —  EGGS  FROM  SE- 
lected  stock,  $1  for  fifteen  eggs.  Bert  G. 
Taylor,  Cleburne,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES — 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  prepaid.  A.  N.  Pet- 
erson, Waterville,  Kan. 

R.    C.    RHODE    ISLAND    RED    EGGS — 
Mating   list   free.     G.    D.    Willems,  Inman, 
-Kan. 

LARGE.  DARK,  EVEN  RED  ROSE  COMB 
Reds.  Eggs,  fifteen  for  $1,  fifty  for  $2. 
Nora  Luthye,  Route  6,  North  Topeka.  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS— LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 

FRAKES'  SUPERIOR  STRAIN  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites- — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, baby  chicks.  Louis  G.  Frakes,  Box  7, 
Huron,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISL- 
and  Reds,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Matins' 
list  free.    M.  L.  Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  100  for  $6.50.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS— FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 

TRY  OUR  PEERLESS  STRAIN  PURE 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  None  better.  $4.50  hun- 
dred, $1  fifteen.  C.  D.  Ferris,  Elm  Creek, 
Neb. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

EGGS  READY  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING 
Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds.  Fifteen  for 
$3.  Fetility  guaranteed.  Twenty  firsts  this 
season.     C.  A.  Brumley,  Wellington,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMBS,  WINTER  LAYERS. — 
Eggs  from  old  or  young  hens,  fifteen,  75c; 
hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Harvey 
Cooper,  Route  2,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Healthy,  dark  red,  range  flock.  Eggs,  $1 
per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  eggs,  $1  setting.  Mrs.  Geo.  Schultz, 
Route  5,  Box  14,  Haviland,  Kan. 

GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
Mvery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARM  RANGE.  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  $1 0  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Bred  for  beauty  and  bountiful  egg  produc- 
tion. Winners  at  the  large  shows.  Cham- 
pion cockerel,  cock,  and  pen.  at  Nebraska 
Mid-State  Show,  '15,  '16.  Six  grand  mat- 
ings  for  1916.  Prices  reasonable.  Good 
breeding  cockerels  and  pullets  cheap.  Cat- 
alog free.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

DUCKS  —  PURE  WHITE  RUNNERS. 
Eight  ducks,  one  drake,  $10.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  PURE- 
bred.  Drakes,  $1.  Bertha  Louk,  Michigan 
Valley,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  RUNNER  AND  COL- 
ored  Muscovy  Ducks — Winners  at  many 
large  shows.  Stock  and  eggs  reasonable. 
W.  E.  Shackelford,   Napton,  Mo. 


PIGEONS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PIGEONS — 
Original  stock  from  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass.  F.  R.  Huntoon,  219  Hun- 
toon  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AS  I  AM  CROWDED  FOR  ROOM,  WILL 
sell  about  75  pairs  of  my  Mammoth  Homer 
Pigeons  at  50c  per  pair.  J.  W.  Falkner, 
Belvue,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR 
sale,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  J.  W.  Falkner,  Bel- 
vue, Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  egg  layers,  mating  free.  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  Roy  Young,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  AND 
drakes,  $2-$3  each.  Mrs.  Chas.  Snyder,  Ef- 
fingham, Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.25.  Clarence  Lehman,  New- 
ton, Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.  FIF- 
teen;  $4  hundred.  Buff  Ducks,  $1.25.  thir- 
teen.   Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  50c  per  fifteen,  $3  per  hundred.  Wil- 
son Hough,  Route  4,  Holton,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell,  Kan. 

SELECTED  EGGS  FROM  A  CHOICE  LOT 
of  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  fifteen,  $1;  hun- 
dred, $4.50.  Mrs.  Mabel  Teagarden,  LaCygne, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

BARGAIN— FINE  WHITE  ORPIN<BTON 
cockerels  from  Kellerstrass'  highest  priced 
stock,  $2.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  K.  Searles,  Atchison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons,  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  thirty,  $2.50; 
hundred,  $5.  Fannie  Renzenberger,  Greeley, 
Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons;  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen, 
$5  per  hundred.  Louis  Mueller,  Orlando, 
Okla. 

FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Buff  Orpingtons  at  Topeka  State  Fair. 
Fancy  matings,  $2.50  for  fifteen.  Utility 
stock,  $6  per  hundred.  Alvin  Miller,  Over- 
brook,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

RED  SUSSEX  —  STATE  WINNERS  AND 
egg  layers.    Write  John  Barnes,  Galena,  Mo. 

SIX  THOUSAND  PRIZES  WON  1915.  ALL 
varieties  poultry.  Catalog  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 

TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  S.  C.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS, 
Blue  Orpingtons,  Buff  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
winners.  Mating  list  free.  Few  cockerels. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  AND 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs, 
$1  setting,  $5  hundred.  Pearl  Haines,  Rosa- 
lia, Kan. 

STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

TRAPNESTED  AND  BRED  TO  LAY. — 
Big  boned,  dark,  velvety  Red  Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  big 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Finest  strain,  best 
blood  lines.  Sell  eggs  cheap.  Ava  Poultry 
Yards,  Ava,  Mo. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs.  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


MINORCAS. 


S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS — COCKERELS, 
$2.50:  eggs,  $1.50;  $6  hundred.  J.  M.  John- 
son,  Bolivar,  Mo.   

FARM  AND  HERD. 


S.  B.  Amcoats,  of  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Cedar  Lawn  Farm  and  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  reports  a  good  demand  for  high  class 
Shorthorns.  Mr.  Amcoats  reports  recent 
sales  of  bulls  to  the  following  parties:  E.  E. 
Toland,  Almena,  Kan.;  E.  F.  Kuhrt,  Edson, 
Kan.;  Peter  Schaben,  Bazine,  Kan.;  Guy 
Trudell,  Clay  Center,  Kan.;  Arbuthnot  Bros., 
Arriba,  Colo.;  H.  S.  Cook,  Wilsey,  Kan.,  and 
Robert  H.  Kerr,  Mahaska,  Kan.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
calves. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
titing.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM   SALE  DATES. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

-G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo. 


March  20- 


Shorthorns. 

March  31 — Consignment  sale,  South  Omaha, 
Neb.    H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb..  Mgr. 

April  5  and  6,  1918 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Independence,  Mo. 

April  18 — Robert  Russell.  Muscotah,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

April  25 — J.  R.  Smith.  Newton,  Kan. 

Jersey  Otittlc 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Kansas  Farmer  Flat  Bate  Plan. 


Prior  to  1914  Kansas  Farmer  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the 
step  rate  plan  of  selling  live  stock  adver- 
tising. The  result  of  this  investigation  was 
a  decision  that  the  step  rate  plan  was  not 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness for  the  reason  that  it  provided  for  dis- 
crimination that  was  unfair  to  short  time 
or  small  space  advertisers;  that  under  the 
step  rate  plan  it  was  impossible' to  treat  all 
breeders  alike;  that  it  fostered  the  idea  and 
encouraged  breeders  to  buy  personal  service 
that  very  often  could  not  be  delivered  in- 
stead of  buying  the  advertising  space,  that 
the  offering  justified  and  judiciously  using 
it  as  would  an  advertiser  in  any  other  line 
of  business. 

These  and  other  objectionable  features  to 
the  plan  that  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  breeder  that  were  revealed  by  the 
investigation,  caused  Kansas  Farmer  to 
adopt  the  flat  rate  plan  of  selling  live  stock 
advertising,  including  the  plan  of  selling 
advertising  space  only  and  the  inflexible 
rule  to  treat  every  advertiser  alike  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  space  used  or  the  length 
of  time  the  advertising  was  run. 

Kansas  Farmer  put  the  flat  rate  in  effect 
January  1,  1914.  It  was  the  first  farm 
paper  to  adopt  the  plan,  and  its  very  favor- 
able reception  by  the  stock  breeders  in  this 
field,  assured  success  right  from  the  start. 
The  plan  has  now  been  in  force  over  a 
year.  Every  breeder  who  has  patronized 
Kansas  Farmer  live  stock  advertising 
columns  since  the  flat  rate  went  into  effect 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
every  other  live  stock  advertiser  in  the 
paper  paid  exactly  the  same  rate  that  he 
was  paying  for  his  space;  that  he  was  not 
contributing  to  pay  for  personal  service  in 
the  way  of  sale  attendance,  etc.,  for  some 
other  advertiser;  that  personal  service  was 
paid  for  by  the  advertiser  demanding  and 
receiving  it;  that  he  could  discontinue  his 
advertisement  whenever  he  desired  and  did 
not  have  to  pay  a  high  rate  for  the  privilege 
and  that  he  paid  each  quarter  only  for  the 
space  used  during  the  quarter  and  nothing 
in  advance. 

The  liberal  advertising  patronage  Kan- 
sas Farmer  has  received  from  the  breeders 
of  Kansas  and  neighboring  states,  and  the 
practically  unanimous  indorsement  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer  plan  by  breeders,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  Kansas  Farmer  made  no  mis- 
take in  adopting  a  plan  of  selling  live  stock 
advertising  that  permitted  breeders  of  live 
stock  to  handle  their  advertising  in  the 
same  manner  as  advertisers  in  other  lines 
of  business  and  that  gives  every  adver- 
tiser the  sam  erate  and  a  square  deal. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  stock  farms  near  Leona, 
Kan.,  and  also  choice  herds  of  registered 
Jersey  cattle  and  big  type  Poland  China 
hogs,  writes  that  his  herds  are  doing  well 
and  that  his  Jerseys  are  making  a  fine 
showing  as  producers.  His  Jersey  herd  is 
noted  for  heavy  production  and  is  also  one 
of  the  richly  bred  herds  now  in  existence. 
Since  the  herd  was  first  established  it  has 
never  failed  to  return  a  handsome  profit 
regardless  of  conditions.  The  young  stock 
now  in  the  herd  is  a  choice  lot,  including 
young  bulls  sired  by  Sultans  Trinity  King, 
Ferns  Baby  Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King, 
and  out  of  dams  with  records  of  1,000 
pounds  of  five  per  cent  milk  in  thirty  days. 


F.  J.  Buzard,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Lover's  Lane  Dairy  Holstein 
herd,  writes  that  his  herd  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent showing.  This  is  one  of  Missouri's 
great  herds,  and  Lover's  Lane  Dairy  has 
long  been  famous  as  the  home  of  one  of  the 
righly  bred,  heavy  producing  Holstein  herds. 
The  senior  sire  of  the  herd  is  a  grandson  of 
the  noted  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  the  junior 
sire  is  a  son  of  Pontine  Korndyke.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  present  is  the  fine  lot  of 
young  stock  by  the  two  great  herd  bulls  and 
out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  including  a  number 
of  outstanding  herd  bull  prospects. 


Harry  T.  Forbes  of  Topeka.  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  Shorthorn  herds  in  the  state, 
reports  a  good  demand  for  high  class  breed- 
ing stock.  Mr.  Forbes  reports  the  following 
recent  sales:  Richard  Roenigk,  Morgan- 
ville,  Kan.,  purchased  ared  roan  Scotch 
bull.  Cedar  Dale  out  of  Golden  Dale  by 
Royal  Monarch.  This  bull  ca-ries  the  blood 
of  Avondale  and  Choice  Goods.  He  went  to 
head  Mr.  Roer.igk's  good  herd  of  Short- 
horns. Peter  Johnson  of  Johnsonvale  Ranch, 
Havs,  Kan.,  took  a  good  red  bull.  Louis 
Zahn,  Fargo.  Okla.,  got  a  fine  red  year- 
ling. John  M.  Hyde,  Alta  Vista,  Kan.,  who 
last  month  purchased  a  herd  bull,  returned 
last  week  and  bought  two  choice  yearling 
heifers,  foundation  stock  for  a  herd  which 
he  is  starting. 


O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  formerly  of  White 
City,  Kan.,  and  owner  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing good  herds  of  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  has  located  near  Wilsey,  Kan.  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  reports  his  herd  doing  fine.  At 
this  time  a  feature  of  his  herd  is  the  out- 
standing lot  of  September  and  October  boars 
and  gilts.  He  has  the  big  easy  feeding  type 
that  are  the  profitable  feeders.  The  young 
stock  now  in  the  herd  was  sired  by  King  of 
Kansas  and  Big  Ben,  two  of  the  good  sires 
of  the  breed. 


-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor* — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2 speeds; 
plows  at  2>fj  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
Bturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  toa  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address, 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  It.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LACROSSE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE —  220-Acre  improved  stock 
farm,  60  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City; 
100  acres  bluegrass  pasture,  balance  in  al- 
falfa, clover  and  farm  land.  Also  good  level 
section  in  Greeley  County,  Kansas.  ROY 
FLORY,  Owner,  Lone  Star,  Douglas  Co.,  Kan. 

Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land,  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  $15  to  $35  an  acre  including  water 
right.  Wheat  land  Western  Kansas,  Eastern 
Colorado.  $5  and  up.  Call  or  write.  Morris 
Land  Company  (Owners),  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

160  Acres  in  Eastern  Colorado,  good  five- 
room  house,  barn,  soft  water.    Price,  $3,500. 

160  Acres,  24  broken,  5  acres  in  alfalfa, 
$2,000.    For  particulars  write 

BOX  25,  BOYERO,  COLORADO. 

480  ACRES  Fruit  and  Pasture  Land,  this 
county,  $2.35  per  acre.  Government  title. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

On  the  famous  Twin  Falls  tract.  Write  for 
prices.      A.   V.    MOUNCE,    BUHL,  IDAHO. 

OKANOGAN  VALLEY  irrigated  land  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices.  Owner, 
C.    M.    BOTTOMLEY,    OROVILLE,  WASH. 

When  writing:  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS.  $2.50  PER  12. 
Fred  Watts,   Havensville,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAG ANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,   McDonald,  Kan. 

BRONZE  TOMS,  ONE  RED  JAP  BAX- 
tam  cock,  Brahma  cockerels.  Emma  Ahl- 
stedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs,  $3,  eleven.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  LARGE  BOURBON  RED 
turkeys.  $3  for  eleven.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND 
eggs  from  prize  strains.  Tom  weighs  35 
pounds.  Bargains  for  earliest  orders.  Viola 
Griblin,  Virgil,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.     Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 


W.  B.  Barney  &  Sons,  of  Chapin,  Iowa, 
owners  of  Iowa's  famous  Home  Farm  herd 
of  Holsteins,  write  that  their  herd  is  doing 
fine.  This  is  one  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds  that  is  constantly  making  new  high 
records.  The  head  of  their  herd,  Sir  Sadie 
Cornucopia,  is  a  great  sire,*  and  the  young 
stock  now  in  this  herd  by  him  and  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  is  a  very  choice  lot. 


The  annual  jack  and  mule  sale  held  at 
Savannah,  Mo.,  by  G.  M.  Scott,  March  9,  was 
attended  by  buyers  from  a  number  of  states. 
The  highest  priced  jack  sold  for  $1,040,  the 
second  highest  for  $910.  The  twenty  head 
sold  averaged  $391.  Thirty  head  of  mules 
sold  for  -n  <=  vr-m  ire  of  $160.  The  top  price' 
on  nrj'?s  wns  «260. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


March  IS,  ]!)](> 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


"Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy, vigorous 
and  profit -producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts. Send  for  book  today. 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

3>j5  West  23rd  St.         New  York  City 


PUBLIC  SALE 

60 -HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE- 60 

May  20,  1916. 

Send  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  I.  YOUNG 

Route  5      -      -      -     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FMM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King.  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  bv  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLL  A  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS. 

1,1  It1,!  First  Register  of  Merit  Herd  in  Kan- 

llll'l  sas— Established  1878. 

MM  Oakland  Sultan,  fjrsi  Register  of  Merit 

mm  jBB  sire  in  Kansas,  is  dead.     Last  chance 

baB  to  get  one  of  his  daughters.  $100. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old.  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

S.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmet t,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  Heacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA. 
En|rauin|  Gbmpamj 

ARTISTS  a»p  ENGRAVERS 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


At  the  recent  Lespedeza  farm  Shorthorn 
sale  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  railway  purchased 
through  its  industrial  commissioner,  J.  L. 
Judd,  for  the  railway's  demonstration  farm 
at  Paris,  Tenn.,  eight  Shorthorns  at  an 
average  above  $500  per  head.  The  yearling 
bull,  Augustine  by  Imperial  Gloster  was 
selected  at  $1,600  for  the  chief  stock  bull. 
Shorthorn  bidders  from  practically  all  of 
the  Southern  states  were  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  sale.  Secretary  F.  W.  Hard- 
ing, of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders, 
attended  the  sale,  but  in  view  of  the  desire 
of  the  states  breeders  to  secure  breeding  catr 
tie,  no  purchases  were  made  for  export.  An 
average  of  practically  $300  on  the  sixty  head 
was  realized. 


The  Nebraska  Agricultural  College  has 
issued  the  following  bulletin:  "Brood  sows 
generally  suffer  from  overfeeding  rather 
than  from  under-feeding.  An  abundance  of 
fat  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  litter.  Sows 
that  are  to  raise  pigs  this  spring  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  hogs 
and  be  fed  a  different  ration.  Three  rations 
suggested  by  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  college  are:  (1)  one  part  hish- 
grade  tankage.  12  parts  corn;  (2)  skim  milk 
or  buttermilk  and  corn,  using  three  parts  of 
ihe  milk  to  one  part  of  corn;  (3)  wheat  and 
shorts.  Whichever  one  of  these  rations  is 
used,  a  rack  containing  alfalfa  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  hogs  have  free  access  to  the 
hay  at  all  times.  In  addition  the  sows 
should  be  supplied  with  minerals.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  dump  the  wood  and  coal  ashes 
in  the  lot  where  the  sows  run.  A  mixture 
composed  of  a  basket  of  charcoal  or  fine 
coal,  5  pounds  of  salt,  5  pounds  of  airslaked 
lime  and  2  pounds  of  sulphur  will  give  good 
returns  if  kept  easily  available. 


George  Groenmiller.  of  Pomona,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  pioneer  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  this  state,  died  March  4,  1916.  Mr. 
Groenmiller  was  born  in  Bavaria,  October 
10,  1841,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  in  18r,l;  the  family  settled  in  Mary- 
land. In  1866  Mr.  Groenmiller  settled  on 
his  farm  in  Franklin  County,  and  has  re- 
sided there  since  that  time.  Many  years 
ago  with  his  son,  Mahlon.  he  established 
herds  of  pure-bred  Peroheron  horses  and 
Red  Polled  cattle,  and  succeeded  in  building 
up  herds  of  both  Percherons  and  Red  Polled 
cattle  that  are  among  the  best  in  the  state. 
Their  show  herds  have  been  consistent  win- 
ners at  the  leading  state  fairs. 


W.  J.  Finley,  of  Higginsville,  Mo.,  held 
his  eighth  annual  jack  and  jennet  sale  Mon- 
day, March  6.  Forty-six  jacks  and  jennets, 
including  some  jack  colts,  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $308.80.  Allen  McChord,  a  three- 
year-old  iack,  topped  the  sale  at  $1,379. 
Eastern  Star,  another  three-year-old,  was 
the  second  high  priced  jack  at  $1,000. 
Twentv-four  jacks  averaged  $473,  two  jack 
colts  averaged  $180  and  twenty  jennets 
averaged  $128.75.  Hineman  &  Hutchins,  the 
well  known  breeders  of  Sterling,  Kan.,  were 
the  heaviest  buyers  of  jennets. 


Ed  Boen,  of  Lawson,  Mo.,  one  of  the 
pioneer  jack  breeders  of  that  state,  and 
owner  of  one  of  the  biggest  herds  of  mam- 
moth jacks  In  existence,  reports  his  herd 
doing  well  and  a  good  demand  for  high  class 
iacks  at  satisfactory  prices.  This  is  one  of 
the  herds  that  has  furnished  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  jacks  now  in  service.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Boen  has  about  forty  head  of 
iacks  of  his  own  raising.  Many  of  the  ma- 
ture jacks  are  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands 
high.  He  also  has  a  very  fine  bunch  of  two- 
year-old  jacks. 


Hart  Brothers,  of  Osceola,  Iowa,  one  of 
the  leading  firms  of  importers  in  that  state, 
report  a  good  demand  for  high  class  im- 
ported and  home  bred  Percheron.  French 
Draft  and  Belgian  stallions  and  mares. 
Manv  of  the  good  stallions  now  in  service 
are  from  Hart  Bros,  barns.  They  have  a 
fine  lot  this  year,  and  they  are  the  type  that 
attract  the  attention  of  all  breeders  of  good 
draft  horses. 


Capt.  Charles  E.  Leonard,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  country  and 
owner  of  the  oldest  herd,  died  in  Boonville, 
Mo.  Captain  Leonard  would  have  been  77 
years  old  March  27.  He  owned  the  famous 
Ravenswood  Farm,  2,200  acres  in  Cooper 
County,  Missouri.  It  was  established  the 
year  Captain  Leonard  was  born  by  Nathan- 
iel Leonard.  Captain  Leonard  and  his  son, 
Nelson  Leonard,  purchased  Merry  Ravens- 
wood  III,  dam  of  the  famous  bull,  Ameri- 
cus,  which  sold  in  Argentina  in  1914  for 
s^R.ns:!  in  American  gold.  This  was  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  bull  of  any 
breed.  The  Ravenswood  herd  has  been 
maintained  seventy-six  years  by  four  gen- 
erations of  Leonards.  I  tis  the  only  herd  in 
the  country  that  has  been  kept  intact  so 
long  bv  generation  to  generation  of  the  same 
(amily'  and  gives  it  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  herd. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  create  a  mors 
favorable  impression  of  a  business  than 
neat,  well  printed  stationery.  Every  breeder 
of  pure-bred  stock  has  more  or  less  cor- 
respondence, and  neat  business  stationery 
is  just  as  essential  in  his  business  as  it  is 
in  the  business  of  the  merchant,  the  miller 
or  the  banker.  It  i  evidence  that  he  is  up- 
to-date  in  his  business  methods  and  in  the 
mind  of  a  prospective  purchaser  that  re- 
ceives one  of  his  letters,  an  up-to-date  busi- 
ness man  means  an  up-to-date  progressive 
breeder  and  a  safe  man  to  buy  from.  Every 
letter  that  goes  out  on  a  neat  business  let- 
terhead is  an  advertisement  for  the  breeder 
that  sends  it  out. 


Bishop  Bros.,  of  Towanda,  Kan.,  the  well 
known  importers  and  breeders  of  Percheron 
horses,  report  a  good  demand  for  horses  this 
season.  They  have  practically  closed  out 
their  offering  for  this  season. 


C.  B.  Palmer,  of  Marion,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
progressive  Poland  China  breeders  of  this 
state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Sir  Dud- 
ley, the  boar  at  the  head  of  this  herd,  was 
junior  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  1915,  and  is  one  of  the  good 
sires  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  choice 
lot  of  gilts  by  this  hoar  that  are  bred  to  a 
good  son  of  Smooth  Columbus.  He  also  has 
a  number  of  outstanding  young  boars  in  his 
herd  by  Sir  Dudley. 

Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  that  the 
iack  and  jennet  sale  to  be  held  by  G  C. 
Roan,  of  Clover  Leaf  Valley  Farm  at  La 
Plata,  Mo.,  March  20,  will  be  one  of  the  good 
jack  sales  of  the  season.  Forty  head  of  the 
choice  jacks  and  jennets  of  this  noted  herd 
have  been  cataloged,  and  it  will  be  the  last 
big  jack  sale  of  the  season. 

Records  in  the  office  of  the  Percheron 
Society  show  an  active  trade,  particularly 
as  to  sales  made  by  breeders.  Prices  are 
gradually  growing  stronger  on  good 
Percherons,  but  demand  is  slack  for  poorer 
sorts.  More  men  are  seeking  stallions  of 
exceptional  merit,  fit  to  head  pure-bred 
studs,  than  at  any  time  In  the  last  three 
years,  and  more  confidence  is  expressed  by 
purchasers  generally. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD— At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON— At  Towanda  State  Bank. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM 

PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEINS.  ALL  AGES. 

We  offer  a  number  of  grand  young  hulls,  serviceable  age,  all  registered,  from  A.  B.  O.  dams  and 
sires.    Choice  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records  under  three  years  of  age. 

Two  hundred  excellent,  high-grade,  heavy  springing  cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  in  calf  to  pure- 
bred bulls,  to  freshen  before  April  1.  Fresh  cows  on  hand,  heavy  milkers.  Heavy  calves  six  to  ten 
woeks  old.  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted  and  we  will  express  to  you.  Wire,  write, 
or  phone  us.    We  can  please  you. 


GIROD  &  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

I  have  for  sale  a  nice  collection  of  HOLSTEIN  cows  and  heifers; 
also  a  few  registered  bulls  to  go  with  them.  All  big  ones,  nicely 
marked,  and  out  of  the  best  milking  strains.  If  you  want  cows  or 
heifers,  I  can  supply  you,  and  that  at  the  right  kind  of  prices. 

J.  C.  ROBISON  Towanda,  Kansas 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 
DAMS  HAVE  A.  R.  0.  RECORDS  OF  21  POUNDS  AND  23.91  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 

No.  I — Sir  DeKol  Lilith  Pauline  169477,  born  December  10,  1914.  Sire,  Tehee  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  who  is 
also  the  sire  of  Lilith  1'iebe  DeKol  with  A.  R.  O.  record  of  29,599  pounds  milk  and  920  pounds  fat  in  365  days 
and  28.82  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam,  Clothilde  Peep  Pride,  with  21  pounds  butter  record  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  in  our  herd  and  promises  to  increase  her  record.  This  bull  has  a  full  sister  in  our  herd  that  has 
Just  made  25.87  pounds  butter  from  507.7  pounds  milk  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  He  is  well  marked,  being  about 
two-thirds  black,  and  a  good  individual. 

No.  2 — Fobes  Canary  Homestead  169479,  born  February  5,  1915.  Sire,  Canary  Fobes  Bessie  Homestead, 
whose  dam  has  A.  R.  O.  record  of  31.14  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam,  Johanna  Clothildes  3d  Canary, 
butter  in  seven  days  23.91  pounds;  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sire's  dam  average  27.57  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  also  in  our  herd.    He  is  two-thirds  white  and  a  good  individual. 

We  also  offer  two  bull  calves  with  splendid  breeding,  having  "A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WM.  A.  HOOVER.  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holsteins,  the  best  dual  purpose  breed. 

The  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  State 
Experiment  Stations  report  that  in  their 
competitive   tests  the  Holsteins  made  a 
larger  gain  per  steer  at  a  less  cost  per 
pound  of  either  roughage  or  grain  than 
any  of  the  other  breeds.    As  voluminous 
and  profitable  milk  producers  and  as  val- 
uable beef  animals  when   their  milking 
days    are    over,    purebred    Holsteins  are 
firmly  established  as  the  world's  leading 
dual  purpose  cows.     Investigate  the  big 
"Black -and -Whites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein- Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y        Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A  THIRTY  DAY 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Consisting  of  the  following: 

Fifty  fully  developed  high  grade  Holstein 
cows,  to  freshen  in  the  next  three  weeks. 

Eighty  high  grade  heifers,  two  and  three 
years  old,  all  springing.  • 

Thirty  registered  cows  and  heifers,  all  bred 
to  Johanna  King  Segis,  the  40-lb.  $5,000  bull. 

Don't  wait  to  write,  but  wire  me  at  my 
expense  when  you  will  be  here.  They  are 
priced  to  sell. 

NEAL   HOUSLET,   OXFORD,  WISCONSIN. 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.     World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 

g!'rEGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILI.E,  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST      -      -        SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Registered  three-year-old  Holstein  bull 
from  a  ten-gallon  dam.  He  is  a  guaranteed 
bull  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  MeCOY,  BEATTIE,  KANSAS. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

23-  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS  .  £3 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS. 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Four  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Two  ready  for  service.  Best  breed- 
ing.    Choice  individuals. 

BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 


Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
also  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  from  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Senior  sire,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Junior  sire,  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

LOVER'S  LANE  DAIRY 


ST.  JOSEPH 


MISSOURI 


HOME  FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 

has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  641  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 

Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHtJLTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

I  have  two  excellent  bulls  ready  for  serv- 
ice, sired  by  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  with  20  and  22-pound 
butter  records  as  three-year-olds.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  to 

HARRY    W.    MOLLHAGEN,   Bushton,  Kan. 

CEDARLANE  HERD  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice. 

QUALITY,  BREEDING,  RECORDS 

All  combined  in  the  registered  Holsteins 
we  offer  for  sale.  Bulls,  cows,  heifers. 
Send  for  bull  catalog.  300  in  herd.  Also 
200  Shetland  ponies. 

WOODLAWN  FARM      -      STERLING,  ILL. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Do  you  want  a  yearling  bull,  first  cousin 
to    the    sire    of    Duchess    Skvlark  Ormsby, 
year's  butter  1,506  pounds,  at  $125? 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Fifty  head  of  highly-bred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  cows  and  heifers;  good  ages 
and  good  producers.  Several  bulls  from 
calves  up  to  yearlings.  Ready  for  service. 
HIGGINBOTHAM  BROS.,  RossvUle.  Kansas 

TRUE — We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  thev  produce. 

TREDSCO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  .$20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BI  LLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

LIVE  STOCK  SHIPPERS 

Write  us  for  your  next  shipment.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  A  progressive  commission 
house.  This  paper  or  any  other  market 
paper  sent  free.    Write  for  information. 

Lea  Live  Stock  Commission  Go. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  13. 


TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    MARCH  25,  1916 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


KANSAS  has  spent  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  on 
roads  and  bridges  during  the  past  five  years.  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  same  yearly  expenditure  has  built 
nine  thousand  miles  of  hard  surfaced  roads,  while  Kan- 
sas has  but  four  hundred  and  ten. 

Only  fourteen  states  spend  more  money  on  highways 
than  Kansas,  but  forty-one  have  more  miles  of  surfaced  roads. 

Only  six  states  have  a  less  mileage  of  surfaced  roads, 
and  only  two  have  more  miles  of  roads  to  surface. 

Shall  we  continue  to  dig  up  five  or  six  million  dollars 
each  year  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  then  bury  it  in  the  rich 
Kansas  mud  from  whence  it  came  ? 


W.  S.  Gearhart,  State  Highway  Engineer , 
Makes  Some    Pointed   Statements    on  Roads 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Quality  First 


A  Sensible  Car  that  Economizes  and  Endures — the  3400  R.  P.  M.  Chalmers — $1050 


The  back-bone  and  mettle  of  a  motor  car,  after  all 
can  only  be  shown  up  on  a  country  road. 

The  new  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers,  by  facing  all 
kinds  of  conditions  on  all  kinds  of  roads  without  whim- 
per, apology,  or  flinching,  has  proved  that  she's  got  the 
stuff  in  her. 

She  has  proved  that  she  is  no  mere  citified,  boule- 
vard performer;  for  no  car  on  earth  of  her  price  or  size 
has  ever  gone  about  its  business  everywhere  with  her 
energy,  endurance,  strength  and  spirit. 

Her  conquest  of  hills  and  rut-riven  roads  is  the  talk 
of  every  county  seat.  She  has  climed  hills  on  high  gear 
and  pulled  through  country  roads  on  "high,"  where  con- 
ditions were  so  bad  that  the  running  board  dragged. 

These  are  iwo  of  the  reasons  why  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  is  such  a  sensible  car  for  the  farmer  to  buy. 
She  does  not  boast  of  fantastic  records  of  performance 
made  by  a  tuned-up,  doctored-up  professional-driven  car 
on  the  race  track.  Her  achievements  have  all  been 
recorded  with  ordinary  drivers  at  the  wheel  and  ordinary 
roads  beneath  her  tires. 

Owners  throughout  the  country  have  driven  her  over 
roads  on  which  they  admitted  it  was  a  shame  to  drive 
any  car,  and  she  has  made  amazingly  good. 

The  3400  revolutions  per  minute  of  her  engine, 
recorded  without  skipping  and  with  absolute  safety,  prove 
tremendous  engine  strength  and  precision. 


Long  engine-life  and  high  engine-speed  have  al- 
ways been  twin  features  of  the  most  successful  engines 
of  all  kinds.  3400  r.  p.  m.  means  long  life  because  it 
reduces  side-thrust  of  the  crankshaft  to  the  minimum. 
And  side-thrust  means  wear  and  tear. 

The  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  is  a  sturdy,  long- 
lived  piece  of  machinery,  built  not  only  to  endure,  but 

to  economize. 

You  get  1  8  miles  of  light-footed  going  out  of  every 
gallon  of  gas.  You  add  1  000  miles  to  the  life  of  your 
tires  because  of  the  smooth  velocity  with  which  her 
engine  delivers  might. 

The  same  throbless,  fretless  engine-action,  whether 
you  travel  at  the  rate  of  3  or  60  miles  an  hour,  whether 
one  or  five  are  aboard,  means  riding  comfort  that  springs, 
good  leather  and  9-inch  cushions  only  partially  explain 
— riding  comfort  that  has  never  been  dreamed  of  before 
in  a  $  1 050  car. 

Her  pick-up  responds  with  the  same  velvety 
obedience  in  the  Dakotas  as  on  Michigan  Boulevard. 
She  economizes  with  fuel  over  Kansas  gumbo,  just  as 
on  Fifth  Avenue. 

From  every  angle,  you'll  find  the  3400  r.  p.  m. 
Chalmers  a  sensible,  practical,  value-delivering  car  to 
own  and  drive. 

Drop  in  and  see  her  at  your  Chalmers  dealer's  the 
next  time  you  go  to  town. 

One  look — one  ride— and  you'll  realize  why  she's 
cast  her  spell  over  1  00,000,000  Americans. 


PLANT  A  TREE. 

People  generally  are  not  happy  or  con- 
tented where  there  are  no  trees.  Kansas 
needs  millions  of  trees  for  this,  if  for  no 

-  other  reason.  A  wonderful  transforma- 
tion has  been  brought  about  in  the  state 

|as  a  result  of  tree  planting  in  the  years 
that  have  gone  by,  but  there  yet  remains 
much  to  be  done.  The  state  forester,  C. 
A.  Scott,  is  urging  that  people  generally 
all  over  the  state,  and  especially  school 
children,  interest  themselves  in  setting 
out  trees  during  the  next  three  weeks. 

Trees  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings. They  not  only  minister  to  the  hap- 
piness and  contentment  of  those  who  set 

;  tliem  and  watch  them  grow,  but  will 
serve  in  even  greater  measure  those  of 

"  the  generations  to  come.  If  you  plant  a 
tree  and  give  it  suitable  care,  you  have 
fulfilled  an  obligation  that  all  should 
accept  —  the  rendering  of  a  service  to 
others.    We  not  only  add  to  the  value  of 

,  our  own  property,  but  the  passer-by  looks 

•  with  appreciation  and  enjoyment  on  the 
outdoor  picture  we  have  made.  Let  us 
not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  so  effectively  serve  the 
whole  community. 

Tree-planting  should  not  be  done  in  a 
wave  of  Arbor-Day  enthusiasm,  but  con- 

I  ecientiously  and  systematically.  The 
successful  tree  planter  must  have  not 

(  only  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
trees,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  require- 
ments, the  varieties  adapted  to  certain 

.  conditions,  the  kind  of  soil  preparation 
necessary,  cultivation,  and  the  general 
.care  that  must  be  given  if  they  are  to 

'  become  permanently  established.  All 
this  information  can  be  had.  We  have  a 
Btate  forester  at  Manhattan  who  is  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  send  to  all  who  may 

i  ask,  the  most  complete  instructions  on 

|  the  planting  of  trees  and  their  care. 
Plans  for  schoolyard  plantings  will  be 

}  furnished,  and  nowhere  is  there  greater 

\  need  for  beautifying  the  surroundings 
than  around  our  rural  schoolhouses. 

"Plant  a   tree"   is  Professor  Scott's 
Slogan  for  the  next  three  Aveeks.  Make 
it  yours  in  a  way  that  will  count  in  the 
results  secured  in  the  years  to  come. 
M    M  M 

ROADS  AND  FARMING  RELATED. 

Roads  have  a  very  close  connection 
with  agricultural  progress.  In  a  com- 
munity where  roads  are  poor,  the  farms 
are  likely  to  be  poorly  improved  and 
agricultural  conditions  generally  at  a  low 
I  ebb.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Poor 
roads  are  a  serious  handicap  to  profitable 
farming  because  of  the  extra  expense 
necessary  in  hauling  products  to  market. 
It  is  hard  sometimes  to  figure  out  this 
|  extra  cost.  There  are  times  when  roads 
are  impassable.  Wheat  or  other  farm 
products  may  be  at  the  top  notch  in  price 
but  they  cannot  be  hauled  to  market  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  from  an 
economic  standpoint  good  roads  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  "You  cannot 
build  up  good  agriculture  on  poor  roads," 
said  President  Waters  recently,  in  ad- 
dressing those  in  attendance  at  the  road 
conference  held  in  Manhattan.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  loads  are  improved.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  dairymen 
have  good  roads  in  order  to  get  their 
milk  to  market  each  day,  rain  or  shine. 
A  fair  weather  road  will  not  do. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  good 
roads  from  a  strictly  business  stand- 
point, they  are  a  sociai  necessity.  People 
:annot  and  will  not  live  under  "conditions 
which  compel  them  to  stay  at  home  for 
sveeks  at  a  time.  There  is  nothing-  more 
lepressing  than  to  look  out  each  day  on 
i  road  that  is  a  sea  of  mud. 

A  developing  agriculture  demands  a 
system  of  highways  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  market  farm  products  eco- 
nomically. It  is  costing  entirely  too 
nuch  to  haul  our  products  to  market 
lere  in  Kansas.  The  sooner  we  come  to 
i  realization  of  the  vital  connection  be- 
1  ween  agricultural  development  and  good 
oads,  the- better.  If  even  half  of  the 
noney  we  now  spend  in  keeping  our 
•arth  roads  passable,  could  be  put  into 
oads  of  more  permanent  character,  there 
ivould  be  a  great  improvement  in  a  few 
'  'ears.  It  is  time  we  were  seriously 
aking  up  this  matter  of  road  building. 
|Ve  have  reached  the  stage  in  our  agri- 


cultural development  where  we  can  af- 
ford to  do  this.  In  fact  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

$t  $t 

A  banker  who  is  co-operating  in  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  has  just 
asked  if  any  particular  kind  of  cow  is 
required.  We  wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  there  arc  no  restrictions  as  to  breed. 
Members  of  the  club  should  get  good 
cows,  but  it  is  up  to  them  to  make  their 
own  selections,  with  such  help  as  they 
can  get. 

PRACTICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK. 

A  high  school  should  by  all  means 
serve  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  In  visiting  the  Dickinson 
County  High  School  some  years  ago,  our 
attention  was  specially  attracted  by  the 
practical  nature  of  the  manual  training 
work  being  done.  We  noticed  such 
articles  as  farm  gates,  wagon  tongues, 
double-trees,  and  single-trees  which  had 
been  made  by  the  boys.  Many  of  those 
in  attendance  at  such  schools  go  back 
to  the  farms,  and  this  sort  of  training 
cannot  help  being  of  great  value  to  them. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
quarterly  bulletin  of  this  high  school, 
and  we  note  that  this  practical  work  is 
still  being  carried  on.  In  the  last  bul- 
letin the  farm  mechanics  class  offered  to 
repair  pieces  of  farm  machinery  for 
farmers  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  This  last  issue  of  the 
bulletin  states  that  a  farmer  brought  in 
a  large  gasoline  tractor  which  the  boys 
cleaned  and  repaired.  A  gasoline  engine 
was  also  re-babbited. 

Recently  an  apple  orchard  was  leased 
for  the  class  in  orcharding.  This  orchard 
was  seriously  in  need  of  cultivation  and 
proper  pruning  and  spraying.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  put  this  orchard  in 
as  nearly  ideal  condition  as  possible. 
Five  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  orchard 
was  also  leased,  and  this  will  be  used  by 
the  students  in  agriculture  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  work. 

EARLY  VARIETIES  OF  CORN. 

On  nearly  every  farm  where  live  stock 
is  kept  it  will  pay  to  plant  some  early 
variety  of  corn  for  early  feed.  This,  of 
course,  applies  where  corn  is  commonly 
grown.  In  some  sections  some  other 
quick-maturing  grain  would  be  better, 
such  as  feterita.  These  small  early 
varieties  of  corn  will  mature  grain  three 
to  five  weeks  earlier  than  will  standard 
varieties.  Even  though  last  year  was  an 
exceptionally  good  corn  year  in  Kansas, 
without  doubt  there  are  many  farms 
where  corn  for  feeding  will  be  scarce  be- 
fore the  regular  crop  is  harvested. 

New  corn  cannot  be  fed  to  work 
horses,  but  for  hogs  a  little  new  corn 
coming  early  in  the  season  is  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

DAIRY  CLUB  TIME  EXTENDED. 

Boys  and  girls  wishing  to  enroll  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  have 
until  June  3  to  make  their  application 
and  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  co-operating  bank.  This  ex- 
tension of  time  is  given  because  enroll- 
ing in  this  club  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  sending  in  the  name.  The  plan  must 
be  talked  over  with  the  banker  and  the 
necessary  details  worked  out  before  the 
boy  or  girl  actually  becomes  a  member. 
All  this  takes  time. 

All  records  must  begin  on  or  before 
September  1.  After  closing  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  co-operating  bank,  the 
important  task  of  securing  a  cow  or 
heifer  should  be  taken  up  at  once.  In 
this  issue  some  instructions  are  given 
that  will  be  helpful  in  the  buying  of  the 
cow.  There  is  opportunity  for  acquiring 
much  valuable  experience  in  making  the 
selection  of  the  cow  that  is  to  be  used 
in  the  work  of  the  club. 

DEATH  OF  HENRY  AVERY. 

Henry  Avery,  who  died  March  12,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kansas.  He  came 
to  the  state  in  1801,  and  for  two  years 
freighted  with  an  ox  team  between  Leav- 
enworth and  Denver.  He  enlisted  dur- 
ing the  war  and  after  two  years'  serv- 
ice married  and  settled  on  the  farm  near 
Wakefield,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

Mr.  Avery  was  always  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  pure-bred  live  stock,  and  in 
187G  brought  to  Kansas  some  registered 


Percheron  horses — the  first  to  come  to 
the  state.  For  many  years  following,  the 
Avery  farm  was  the  most  extensive 
Percheron  breeding  farm  in  Kansas  or  in 
the  entire  West.  There  are  few  counties 
in  the  state  where  the  Avery  stock  of 
horses  is  not  known.  The  records  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  unusually  good  judgment  in 
making  selections  from  some  of  the  best 
strains  of  the  Percheron  breed. 

The  business  methods  of  Mr.  Avery 
were  of  a  high  type,  and  his  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  did  much  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  heavy  horses  in  Kansas. 

A  widow  and  two  sons  survive  Mr. 
Avery.  One  son,  H.  W.  Avery,  lives  on 
the  home  farm  near  Wakefield,  the  other, 
Herbert  F.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  fed- 
eral government  at  Rock  Island.  111. 
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GUARD  AGAINST  FIRES. 

Someone  touched  a  match  to  a  straw 
stack  north  of  Garden  City  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  burning  being  an  easier  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  straw  than  scatter- 
ing it  on  the  fields.  From  this  burning 
straw  pile  was  started  the  most  de- 
structive prairie  fire  that  has  ever  raged 
over  that  section.  It  burned  over  parts 
of  several  counties,  a  great  deal  of  live 
stock  was  destroyed,  feed  burned,  and 
much  other  property  was  destroyed  and 
damaged.  One  15-year-old  boy  in  Lane 
County  was  burned  to  death,  and  a 
number  of  men  were  injured  while  try- 
ing to  save  their  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. 

Fire  is  an  awful  engine  of  destruction 
when  it  gets  beyond  control.  Where 
such  conditions  exist  as  made  this  great 
fire  in  Western  Kansas  possible,  fire 
cannot  be  handled  too  carefully.  If  a 
fire  guard  had  been  plowed  around  this 
straw  stack  this  disaster  would  have 
been  avoided.  Most  fires  of  this  sort 
are  the  result  of  someone's  carelessness, 
and  no  amount  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  one  responsible  can  restore  the  lost 
life  and  the  destroyed  property. 

£t    £t  £t 
PARCEL  POST  LEGISLATION. 

A  bill  recently  passed  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  postoffice  bill,  that 
takes  from  the  postoffice  department  the 
administrative  control  of  the  parcel  post 
system.  It  also  places  a  definite  limit  on 
the  weight  of  parcel  post  packages. 

Friends  of  the  parcel  post  see  in  this 
bill  an  attempt  to  destroy  its  usefulness, 
and  they  are  up  in  arms  against  it.  If 
you  believe  in  improving  and  extending 
the  system,  you  have  no  time  to  lose 
making  your  convictions  known.  This 
bill  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate  postoffice 
committee,  where  it  will  be  considered 
and  reported  to  the  Senate. 

$    $t  £t 

South  of  Great  Bend  is  a  stretch  of 
one  and  one-half  miles  of  sand  road  that 
puts  a  heavy  burden  on  every  farmer 
living  south  of  the  Arkansas  River.  All 
the  traffic  in  and  out  of  Great  Bend  must 
go  over  this  road.  It  is  never  good  and 
the  people  concerned  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  over- 
come the  heavy  tax  this  poor  stretch  of 
road  imposes  is  to  put  down  a  brick  or 
concrete  roadwav.  It  probably  will  cost 
$20,000,  but  so  many  will  be  benefited 
that  the  burden  will  not  be  heavy  when 
it  is  properly  distributed.  A  meeting 
was  held  this  week  in  Great  Bend  to 
discuss  this  plan,  and  W.  S.  Gearhart, 
the  state  highway  engineer,  was  present 
and  took  up  the  technical  points  in- 
volved. The  building  of  such  roadway 
will  settle  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come  this  problem  of  the  sand  road. 
£t    $f  £t 

Road  oil  makes  good  roads  by  prevent- 
ing dust  and  mud.  The  asphalt  con- 
tained in  road  oil  is  very  sticky  and 
adhesive.  It  sticks  the  dust  particles 
firmly  together  and  makes  a  solid  sur- 
face, effectively  preventing  their  blow- 
ing about.  This  same  asphalt  is  water- 
proof. It  is  the  foundation  of  all  rub- 
beroid  or  prepared  roofing  and  of  water- 
proof paint  for  concrete.  The  asphalt 
forms  a  waterproof  covering  over  the 
road  surface  and  sheds  rain  readily. 

n  ,*  $ 

Select  eggs  for  hatching  uniform  in 
size.  Extremely  small  eggs  or  excep- 
tionally large  eggs  should  not  be  used. 


GRADE  COW  ENCOURAGED. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle,  or  many 
of  them  at  least,  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  breeding  and  handling  of  grade 
cattle  should  not  be  encouraged.  They 
seem  to  have  a  feeling  that  the  grade 
animal  should  receive  no  recognition, 
that  all  should  be  urged  to  raise  nothing 
but  pure-bred  stock. 

The  breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle  should 
give  every  encouragement  possible  to  the 
grade.  All  the  merit  the  grade  possesses 
comes  to  it  through  the  pure-bred  sire. 
The  more  encouragement  given  to  grades, 
the  more  will  the  value  of  the  pure-bred 
animal  be  demonstrated  as  an  improver. 
The  fight  should  be  made  against  the 
use  of  the  grade  or  "scrub"  bull. 

The  great  demand  that  now  exists  for 
grade  dairy  cows  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  these  cows  have  inherited  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  high  producing  char- 
acteristics of  their  pure-bred  sires. 
Every  producer  of  dairy  cattle  who  is 
selling  stock  to  meet  the  demand  is 
anxious  to  use  the  very  best  sires  pos- 
sible. He  knows  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  pure-bred  cattle  to  supply  the 
demand  in  years  to  come,  and  that 
through  this  use  of  the  prepotent  powers 
of  the  pure-bred  sire  the  commercial 
stock  can  be  cheaply  produced  in  large 
numbers. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development 
of  grades,  there  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  Minnesota  a  production  regis- 
try for  grade  Guernseys.  Its  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  improvement  among  the 
Guernsey  herds  of  that  section  by 
placing  a  premium  on  the  registered  bull. 
The  only  animals  that  will  be  eligible  for 
registry  in  this  association  will  be  those 
sired  by  registered  males.  It  is  a  regis- 
try of  production  and  not  of  pedigree, 
and  a  certain  production  record  must  be 
made  before  the  animal  is  eligible.  The 
aim  of  this  association  for  recording  the 
production  records  of  grade  cows,  is  the 
elimination  of  the  scrub  sires  that  are 
responsible  for  lack  of  progress  in  dairy 
cattle  improvement.  It  will  tend  to 
standardize  values  of  grade  cows  because 
their  production  records  will  be  available 
for  study.  Both  buyers  and  sellers  will 
be  protected. 

The  records  made  must  be  vouched  for 
by  some  regularly  organized  testing  as- 
sociation or  farmers'  club,  or  through  a 
special  committee.  This  movement  to 
encourage  the  grade  cow  is  a  worthy  one, 
and  could  profitably  be  put  into  opera- 
tion in  many  sections  where  dairy  catttle 
are  raised. 

£t 

PURE-BRED  OR  "SCRUB." 

There  are  still  1,151  scrub  stallions 
listed  for  public  service  in  Kansas,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board.  We  some- 
times wonder  how  these  scrub  stallions 
can  be  made  to  pay.  They  must  be 
patronized,  for  if  they  were  not,  their 
owners  would  not  list  them  with  the 
registry  board.  These  scrubs  are  abso- 
lutely worthless  from  the  standpoint  of 
bringing  about  any  improvement  in  the 
horse  stock  of  a  community  where  they 
are  used.  Each  year  the  market  de- 
mands for  scrub  horses  are  becoming 
less,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  such  stal- 
lions can  sire. 

In  addition  to  these  scrubs,  there  are 
1,360  grade  stallions  listed.  These  in 
some  instances  are  exceptionally  good  as 
individuals,  but  they  are  uncertain  as 
breeders.  They  lack  the  prepotent  pow- 
ers of  the  pure-bred  sire. 

If  yo*"  are  going  to  raise  horses,  why 
not  try  to  raise  as  good  ones  as  pos- 
sible? The  first  step  is  to  select  care- 
fully the  sire  that  is  to  be  used.  A 
pure  bred  horse,  sound,  and  of  proper 
type,  will  sire  colts  that  will  be  worth 
enough  more  to  several  times  make  up 
for  the  difference  in  fees.  The  cards 
used  in  advertising  must  state  whether 
the  horse  in  a  pure-bred,  a  grade,  or  a 
scrub.  The  mare  owner  is  absolutely 
protected.  If  he  uses  a  grade  or  a  scrub, 
it  is  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

There  are  3,224  pure  bred  stallions  in 
the  list — a  considerably  larger  percent- 
age number  than  when  the  stallion 
license  law  first  went  into  effect.  This 
is  an  indication  that  some  progress  is 
being  made. 
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FINANCING  ROAD  BUILDING 


Permanent  Construction  Requires  E  quit  ah  1 e  Distribution  of  E  xftense 
A  mong  Those  Benefited  Both  in  the  Present  and  in  t  he  Ye  ars  to  Come 


SAND  ROAD  IN  RILEY  COUNTY  COVERED  WITH  STRAW 


SAME  ROAD  GRAVELED  AFTER  THREE  YEARS'  USE 


ByW,S.  GEARHART,  State  Highway  Engineer 


DURING  the  past  five  years  the 
counties  and  townships  of  Kansas 
have  spent  about  $25,000,000  for 
roads  and  bridges  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  about  160  miles  of 
gravel,  240  miles  of  macadam,"  3J  miles 
of  concrete,  and  4  miles  of  brick  road, 
or  a  total  of  about  410  miles  of  hard 
surfaced  road  in  the  state.  This  is  only 
.4  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  road  mileage. 

Fourteen  states  spend  more  money 
than  Kansas  for  roads,  but  forty-one 
have  more  miles  of  surfaced  roads.  In 
other  words,  Kansas  stands  fifteenth 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  ex- 
penditures for  highway  improvements, 
and  forty-second  in  the  amount  of  roads 
surfaced.  Only  six  states  have  a  less 
mileage  of  surfaced  highways  than  Kan- 
sas and  only  two  states  have  more  miles 
of  road  to  surface.  We  spend  as  much 
money  for  roads  every  year  as  Massa- 
chusetts, but  while  she  has  built  9,000 
miles  of  high  class  roads,  we  have  con- 
structed only  about  410  miles. 

INCREASED  LTSE  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

The  daily  use  of  our  public  highways 
has  developed  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  single  activity  within  the  state. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  practically  no 
automobiles  in  Kansas  and  all  the  traffic 
was  horse  drawn.    Today  we  have  about 

80.000  cars,  or  one  for  each  two  and  a 
quarter  farms,  and  one  for  every  twenty 
persons  in  the  state.  Pawnee  County 
has  one  car  for  every  nine  persons. 
More  than  65  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  in 
the  state  are  owned  by  farmers.  There 
are  enough  cars  in  Kansas  to  take  every 
man,  woman  and  child  for  a  twenty- 
minute  joy  ride  each  evening  after  sup- 
per, or  to  move  the  whole  population 
twenty-five  miles  every  day.  These 
automobiles  represent  an  expenditure  of 
about  $75,000,000. 

These  new  methods  of  transportation 
require  new  and  adequate  systems  of 
highway  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  system  of  earth  roads  which  the 
counties  and  townships  of  Kansas  built 
up  and  were  maintaining  during  the  past 
six  years  was  probably  the  best  and  on 
the  largest  scale  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
but  the  rains,  snow  and  frost  during  the 
past  year  have  given  them  the  appear- 
ance now  of  European  battlefields.  Until 
recently  many  Kansans  had  begun  to  be- 
lieve that  properly  graded  and  constantly 
dragged  earth  roads  would  answer  every 
purpose.  However,  it  is  now  clearly  evi- 
dent that  if  the  main  roads,  those  high- 
ways radiating  out  from  the  market  cen- 
ters and  connecting  the  cities,  constitut- 
ing about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
road  mileage,  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
eastern  third  of  the  state  as  365-day 
highways  which  will  carry  modern  traffic 
at  all  seasons,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
surface  them  with  more  permanent  ma- 
terial than  puddled  earth  secured  by 
dragging  the  roads  while  they  are  wet. 

STATE  COULD  BUILD  ROADS. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Kansas  is 
$2,884,337,535,  distributed  as  follows: 
Farm  lands,  48.3  per  cent;  city  real 
estate,  15.6  per  cent;  personal  property, 

21.1  per  cent;  public  utilities,  15  per 
cent.  Only  eleven  states  have  a  greater 
assessed  valuation  than  Kansas. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  as  we  have 
in  the  past  to  dig  up  $6,000,000  per  year 
for  roads  and  bridges  and  then  promptly 
bury  it  in  the  rich  Kansas  mud  from 
whence  it  came? 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  never  appro- 


priated a  dollar  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways,  but  is  there 
any  really  good  reason  why  the  state 
should  not  assume  a  generous  part  of 
the  expense  and  responsibility  in  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  principal 
highways  as  is  now  being  done  by  most 
of  the  other  states.  Our  people  were 
never  more  prosperous  than  now.  Our 
per  capita  wealth  is  $1,725,  the  largest 
of  any  state  in  the  Union  excepting 
Iowa;  our  bank  deposits  are  about  $134 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  and  the 
state  is  entirely  free  from  debt.  The 
financial  condition  of  Kansas  could 
scarcely  be  better  to  start  a  system  of 
improved  highways,  so  why  should  the 
state  not  assist  in  building  some  good 
roads  and  do  it  now,  so  that  this  gen- 
eration will  get  the  benefit  of  them?  If 
the  state  were  to  appropriate,  say  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  county  30 
per  cent,  the  township  20  per  cent,  and 
the  abutting  property  owners  15  per 
cent,  I  believe  the  benefits  would  be  the 
same  as  in  other  states  where  state  aid 
has  been  granted,  viz :  increased  road 
construction,  more  continuous  construc- 
tion, better  construction  than  former 
local  work,  and  an  increased  efficiency  of 
local  construction  on  other  than  state 
funds. 

The  state  constitution  of  Kansas  pro- 
hibits the  appropriation  of  state  funds 
for  highway  improvements  and  limits 
state  bond  issues  for  any  purpose  to  a 
total  of  one  million  dollars,  so  that  in 
order  to  provide  state  aid  for  road  build- 
ing two  constitutional  amendments  will 
probably  be  necessary.  The  minimum 
time  in  which  these  changes  could  be 
made  and  laws  enacted  to  put  them  into 
effect  would  be  about  five  years. 

ROAD  BUILDING  LIMITED  BY  LAWS. 

In  the  matter  of  cheap  good  road 
building  materials  Kansas  is  unfortu- 
nately situated,  for  much  of  our  lime- 
stone is  too  soft  for  road  purposes  and 
there  is  little  gravel  to  be  found  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  through  Solo- 
mon. The  few  places  where  gravel  has 
been  used  indicate  that  it  is  the  best 
cheap  road  we  can  build.  We  do  have, 
however,  an  abundance  of  good  sand,  a 
large  number  of  cement  plants,  and  our 
numerous  brick  plants  turn  out  paving 
bricks  of  an  excellent  quality,  but  our 
present  system  of  road  financing  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  these  first  class 
road  surfacing  materials  on  the  country 
highways.  Now  only  our  cities  can  build 
high  class  surfaced  roads. 

Our  statutes  do  not  permit  the  town- 
ships, counties,  or  the  state  to  vote  im- 
provement bonds  for  road  purposes.  The 
townships  and  counties,  however,  are 
authorized  to  vote  bonds  for  county 
buildings,  bridges,  arid  even  pay  a  bridge 
company  or  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  but  they  cannot  build 
highways  and  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
mud. 

BENEFIT  DISTRICTS  BY  SPECIAL  ACT. 

About  ten  years  ago-  the  y  of  Fort 
Scott  and  Fort  Scott  Township,  oy  -ne- 
cial  act  of  the  legislature,  were  d«_.g- 
natetf  a  special  good  roads  benefit  "dis- 
trict. A  system  of  radiating  roads  from 
Fort  Scott  was  laid  out,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Bourbon  County  has  more  than 
forty  miles  of  the  finest  macadam  roads 
in  the  state,  and  with  one  exception 


more  of  such  paved  highways  than  any 
other  county  in  the  state.  Further  than 
this,  the  average  expenditure  in  Bour- 
bon County  for  roads  and  bridges  during 
the  past  four  years  has  been  only  $44.51 
per  mile  per  year,  a3  against  an  average 
expenditure  of  $44.76  per  mile  per  year 
for  the  whole  state  during  the  same 
period. 

The  fifty-six  miles  of  macadam  road 
in  Wyandotte  County,  five  miles  in 
Atchison,  and  six  miles  in  Neosho  County, 
were  all  built  by  forming  benefit  dis- 
tricts, authorized  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature. 

The  townships  of  Kansas  were  en- 
tirely responsible  for  all  the  roads  in 
the  state  until  1911,  and  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  out  of  the  1,492  townships 
in  the  state  ever  had  enough  money  at 
any  one  time  to  build  a  mile  of  mac- 
adam road,  after  the  other  necessary 
township  expenses  were  paid,  and  we  had 
no  general  good  roads  benefit  district 
law  until  1909,  such  as  had  been  used 
so  extensively  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  other  states. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  high- 
ways have  been  surfaced,  but  no  good 
reason  has  ever  appeared  why  the  legis- 
latures during  the  past  twenty  years 
have  been  so  niggardly  in  the  matter  of 
providing  adequate  highway  statutes. 

METHODS  OF  FINANCING  HARD  ROADS. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two 
methods  of  financing  the  construction  of 
surfaced  roads.  One  is  by  the  use  of  the 
annual  levies,  and  the  other  by  forming 
good  roads  benefit  districts.  Anv  town- 
ship board  may  appropriate  the  township 
road  funds  for  surfacing  any  road  de- 
signated as  a  mail  route  or  towi  ihip 
road  and  the  county  board  of  any  county 
appropriate  the  county  road  fund  for  the 
surfacing  of  any  road  designated  as  a 
county  road  or  state  road.  Geary, 
Cowley  and  Shawnee  counties  have  done 
considerable  road  surfacing  Avork  by  this 
method. 

What  is  known  as  the  Hodges  Rock 
Road  Law  was  enacted  in  1900,  and  it 
applies  to  any  road  and  provides  that 
when  60  per  cent  of  the  land  owners 
who  own  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  any 
benefit  district  petition  the  county  board 
for  the  improvement  of  any  road  within 
the  district  costing  more  than  $500  per 
mile,  and  the  county  commissioners  deem 
the  improvement  a  public  utility,  they 
must  allow  the  petition.  The  county 
board  is  required  to  have  surveys  made, 
prepare  plans  and  specifications,  let  the 
contract,  and  supervise  the  work.  The 
county  must  pay  for  the  engineering 
supervision,  and  for  all  bridges  and  cul- 
verts costing  over  $200.  The  township 
through  which  the  road  passes  is  re- 
quired to  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing cost  and  the  abutting  property  the 
remaining  75  per  cent.    The  assessments 

.  are  made  against  the  property  by  a  spe- 
cial board  of  appraisers  according  to  the 
benefits  that  accrue.  The  assessments 
may  be  paid  at  the-  time  the  work  is 

„  completed  or  in  not  to  exceed  ten  "annual 
installments. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENSE. 

In  forming  the  district  the  petitioners 
are  authorized  to  include  all  of  the 
property  benefited,  and  to  make  the  dis- 
trict in  any  form  desired.   It  is  of  course 


advisable  to  take  in  as  much  property 
as  possible  and  still  get  60  per  cent  of 
the  land  owners  who  own  50  per  cent  of 
the  land  to  sign  the  petition  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  per  acre  for  the  improve- 
ment to  a  minimum. 

The  distribution  of  the  expense  among 
the  people  near  the  road  and  those  far- 
ther away  according  to  the  benefits  they 
receive  is  a  big  problem  in  road  financ- 
ing and  there  is  no  exact  method  of  de- 
termining these  benefits.  The  man  who 
lives  on  an  improved  road  does,  how- 
ever, receive  a  special  benefit,  and  hia 
land  should  pay  a  special  tax.  Minne- 
sota and  Utah  have  fixed  this  benefit  at 
one-fourth  and  Wisconsin  at  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  road.  The  value  of  the 
land  next  to  the  road  is  increased  most 
and  it  receives  the  highest  benefit.  Back 
of  this  farm  the  next  neighbor  stands 
next  in  benefits  received  and  so  the 
variable  of  special  benefits  diminishes 
until  it  reaches  a  point  midway  between 
the  highway  improved  and  the  next  main 
traveled  highway.  The  Utah  system 
recognizes  this  fact  and  assesses  for  spe- 
cial benefits  all  land  which  lies  nearer 
the  main  road  improved  than  to  any 
other  main  road.  This  zone  if  special 
benefits  is  then  divided  into  three  parts 
on  either  side  of  the  road  and  50  per 
cent  is  assessed  against  the  third  next 
the  road,  30  per  cent  against  the  next 
third,  and  20  per  cent  against  the  third 
farthest  from  the  road. 

Special  benefit  districts  generally  ex- 
tend back  from  one-half  to  two  miles 
from  the  road.    It  is  not  so  important 
how  the  boundaries  of  the  district  are 
fixed,  however,  as  it  is  that  they  shall 
be  fixed  so  as  to  include  as  nearly  as' 
possible  all  of  the  property  benefited, 
for  the  farmers  who  live  on  neighboring 
roads  are  not  going  to  vote  to  build  first 
class  roads  if  they  are  taxed  the  same 
amount  as  those  who  receive  the  great- 
est benefit.    Special  assessments  of  from  I 
one-fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  a  I 
surfaced  highway  against  the  property  I 
along  the  road  in  the  benefit  district  is  I 
not  unreasonable,  and  few  farmers  would  I 
object  to  paying  such  an  amount,  but  it  I 
is  evident  that  75  per  cent  would  ordi- 
narily be  too  high  except  through  sub- 
urban property. 

COUNTY  MAY  HELP  BENEFIT  DISTRICT. 

The  Hodges  law  authorizes  any  dona- 
tions to  be  applied  to  the  road  and  pro- 
vides that  whenever  in  the  judgment  of! 
the  county  commissioners  any  part  of  a  I 
road  is  to  be  improved  is  of  general  im-  I 
portance  to  the  county  or  if  the  condi-J 
tion  of  the  road  will  cause  an  unusual!  I 
expense,  the  county  board  may  pay  A  I 
greater  part  of  the  expense  than  tlei  I 
engineering    and    supervision    and    fcT]  I 
bridges  costing  over  $200.    In  case  the  I 
road  to  be  improved  is  a  mail  route  cr  I 
township  road,  the  county  appropriation  I 
must  be  made  from  the  general  county  I 
fund,  but  in  the  case  of  a  state  or  county!  I 
road  the  appropriation  should  be  ma<>  I 
from  the  county  road  fund.    It  would!  I 
seem  that  on  the  county  road  system'  if  I 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the) 
improved  road  were  assessed  against  the 
abutting  propertv.  25  per  cent  against 
the  township,  an*  50  per  cent  against 
the  county,  it  would  give,  under  average 
conditions,  a  fairly  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  expense,  until  the  state  is  iE  I 
position  to  assume  its  due  proportion  ol  1 
the  cost  of  improving  these  main  high 
ways. 
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GOOD  STALLIONS  NEEDED 

Sound  Draft  Geldings  of  Correct  Type  in  Strong  Demand  at  High  Prices 


ONE  of  the  first  and  most  essential 
things  to  be  considered  before  pur- 
chasing a  stallion  is,  Does  the 
community  need  a  stallion  and,  if  so, 
can  one  afford  to  buy  it  if  for  public 
service  only?  Buying  a  stallion  for 
private  use  and  for  public  service  are 
two  entirely  different  propositions.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  have  in  mind  a  man 
who  lived  upon  a  rented  farm  and,  own- 
ing a  few  fairly  good  high  grade  mares, 
concluded  he  would  buy  some  good  stal- 
lions and  do  all  the  public  service  for 
the  entire  community.  He  went  to  an 
importer  and  purchased  three  imported 
stallions,  paying  $1,500  each  for  them. 
To  do  this  he  had  to  mortgage  almost 
everything  he  possessed  to  raise  money 
for  the  first  payment,  and  in  less  than 
two  years,  or  when  the  last  notes  came 
due,  the  importer  took  the  stallions,  or 
two  of  them  as  one  had  died,  and  the 
renter  lost  enough  to  cause  him  to  dis- 
continue farming  and  to  go  to  work  by 
the  day.  Had  this  man  purchased  one 
stallion,  all  he  probably  would  have  had 
use  for,  and  paid  a  reasonable  price  for 
him,  bred  his  own  mares  and  what  out- 
side mares  he  could,  he  would  have  been 
much  better  off  in  the  end  and  the  prop- 
osition would  have  been  a  money  making 
one  instead  of  a  losing  one. 

Another  instance  is  of  a  farmer  who 
purchased  a  coming  three-year-old,  breed- 
ing a  few  mares  of  his  own  and  using 
him  as  one  of  his  work  horses,  thus 
avoiding  the  extra  cost  of  keeping.  In 
a  little  more  than  two  seasons  he  had 
earned  enough  with  outside  service  to 
pay  for  the  horse,  having  the  service  of 
his  own  mares  free  and  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  taking  his 
mares  away  from  the  farm  to  be  bred. 
He  was  always  able  to  secure  the  service 
of  the  horse  when  needed,  thus  having 
a  much  larger  per  cent  of  his  own  mares 
bringing  foals  each  year  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  This  man  had  use 
for  one  stallion  and  made  money  out  of 
him,  while  the  other  man  did  not  have 
use  for  three  but  probably  could  have 
used  one  to  good  advantage.  I  believe 
any  one  having  a  dozen  mares  to  breed 
can  afford  to  keep  a  good  stallion. 

Some  men  who  have  become  financially 
embarrassed  in  following  other  pursuits 
believe  there  is  a  gold  mine  in  standing 
a  stallion  for  public  service,  and  invest 
in  one  at  a  heavy  rate  of  interest  and 
necessarily  incur  considerable  risk.  It 
would  be  better  for  such  a  party  to 
leave  the  stallion  business  alone,  for  as 
the  old  Jew  who  used  to  live  in  our  town 
would  say,  "This  world  is  not  all  pie." 
Not  only  the  man  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  a  staliion  makes  a  mistake  in 
buying,  but  the  seller  makes  a  worse 
mistake  in  sailing  him  one,  as  it  only 
causes  trouble  in  collections,  breeds  law- 
suits, and  does  damage  to  the  business 
in  general.  Every  one  knows  the  stal- 
lion dealer  has  troubles  enough  anyway. 

To  the  man  who  really  needs  a  stal- 
lion I  would  give  the  following  advice: 
If  the  horse  is  bought  for  public  service, 
to'  breed  a  large  number  of  grade  mares 
and  only  a  few  pure-bred  mares,  a  stal- 
lion should  be  selected  that  is  in  his 
prime  (from  three  to  five  years  of  age), 
that  can  stand  a  heavy  season  and  that 
can  serve  a  large  number  of  mares.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  a  small 
but  select  band  of  pure-bred  mares  and 
who  does  not  expect  to  breed  many  out- 
side mares,  may  select  a  tried  sire  of 
considerable  age,  one  that  has  demon- 
strated his  worth  as  a  sire  of  unusual 
merit.  This  same  man,  if  he  cares  to 
take  the  risk,  may  select  an  outstanding 
colt  only  old  enough  to  breed  the  lim- 
ited number  of  mares  he  possesses.  Of 
course  he  takes  some  risk  as  to  the  get 
of  an  untried  sire,  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stallion  proves  the  proper 
cross  on  his  band  of  mares  he  has  his 
entire  usefulness  before  him. 

One  can  get  a  stallion  for  almost  any 
price  he  is  willing  to  pay.  The  best 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a  low  price  and 
sometimes  one  does  not  get  a  good  one 
at  a  higher  price.  The  day  has  passed 
in  Kansas  when  stallions  can  be  taken 
out  and  sold  on  the  company  plan  for 
about  three  or  four  times  their  value. 
There  are  many  firms  in  the  state  deal- 
ing in  stallions  exclusively,  also  a  great 
many  breeders  who  must  sell  their  sur- 
plus Stock,  so  no  one  should  have  trouble 
in  buying  a  good  stallion,  if  he  is  a 
judge  of  one,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
By  a  reasonable  price  I  mean  that  a 
stallion  good  enough  for  public  service 
in  almost  any  community  can  be  bought 
for  $700  to  $1,000.  A  real  outstanding 
good  horse  would  cost  a  trifle  more. 
After  a  stallion  has  been  purchased 


By  J.  C.  ROBISON  m  R  eport  or  Live  Stock       istry  Board 


M.  E.  GIDEON,  POTTAWATOMIE  COUNTY,  DOES  HIS  FARM  WORK  WITH  PURE-BRED 
MARES. — IT  COSTS   NO  MORE  TO  KEEP  THEM  THAN  ORDINARY  WORK  HORSES 


and  is  ready  to  be  advertised  for  public 
service,  do  not  make  the  mistake  others 
have  made  through  fearing  a  competitor 
may  get  more  mares  for  his  horse,  and 
put  the  terms  for  service  so  low  there 
is  no  money  in  standing  him.  This  will 
lower  a  horse  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  Buy  a  good  horse  and  stand  him 
at  a  good  figure.  One  will  collect  many 
more  dollars  the  following  season  if  his 
stallion  has  served  a  reasonable  number 
of  mares  at  a  good  price  than  if  he  has 
served  a  larger  number  at  a  smaller 
price.  It  is  not  the  number  of  mares 
bred,  but  the  number  that  produce  and 
save  their  colts  that  counts. 

The  number  of  mares  that  stallions  of 
different  ages  should  serve  during  the 
breeding  season  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  my  experience  that  a 
good,  big,  growthy  stallion  just  past  two 
years  of  age  may  be  used  on  a  limited 
number  of  mares  with  success.  Ten  or 
fifteen  mares  if  bred  a  few  days  apart 
will  do  no  harm.  A  stallion  three  years 
old  or  over  can  safely  be  used  on  forty 
or  fifty  mares,  but  never  more  than  one 
service  a  day  should  be  required.  I 
think  the  same  rule  will  hold  in  a  stal- 
lion of  mature  age,  although  he  may  be 
used  to  breed  nearly  one  hundred  mares 
with  proper  care  and  handling.  He 
should  be  kept  where  he  can  see  and  be 
near  other  horses  and  not  in  a  stall  that 
Js  more  like  a  cage  built  for  a  wild  ani- 
mal with  no  light  and  sunshine.  A  stal- 
lion is  not  so  different  from  other  horses 
as  some  suppose,  but  with  kind  treat- 
ment will  respond  with  good  service. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  when  selecting  a  stallion 
pay  too  little  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  animal  selected.  The  best  they  can 
afford  will  always  be  the  cheapest.  For 
example,'  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
colts  from  a  good  sire  and  from  a  poor 
one  will  in  all  probability  amount  to  at 
least  $50  per  head  when  they  are  three 
years  old  or  ready  to  market.  If  a  good 
horse  sires  fifty  colts  each  year  that 
live  .*nd  come  to  maturity,  it  means  an 
increase  of  $2,000  or  $2,500  a  year,  due 
tc  the  use  of  a  good  sire.  There  are 
localities  where  poor  and  unsound  stal- 
lions have  been  used  for  years  and  the 
horse  stock  in  that  particular  section  has 
decreased  instead  of  increased  in  quality 
while  in  other  sections  buyers  for  the 
eastern  markets  make  regular  trips  be- 
cause they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  sort  due  to  the  influence  of 
good  sires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  buy  a  poor  stallion 
at  any  price.    He  should  be  sent  down 


to  the  range  country  where  he  will  do 
some  good  and  not  very  much  harm,  or 
•it  would  be  better  to  geld  him  and  put 
him  to  the  plow.  I  have  seen  stallions 
standing  for  public  service,  here,  in  Kan- 
sas too,  that  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
breed  and  to  the  community  in  which 
they  stood.  They  made  me  think  of  the 
story  my  father  used  to  tell  of  the  old 
pioneer  in  Butler  County  who  was  using 
about  the  worst  specimen  of  a  yellow 
bull  that  one  could  imagine.  My  father 
asked  him  why  he  used  such  a  bull  and 
he  replied  that  he  would  make  the  cows 
give  milk  as  well  as  any  bull.  Some  of 
the  stallions  used  for  service  will  make 
the  mares  give  milk  but  not  give  enough, 
if  any,  revenue  for  the  money  invested 
or  for  the  feed  wasted  on  their  colts. 

A  good  draft  stallion  must  weigh  at 
maturity  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds.  In 
my  estimation  excessive  size  does  not 
count  for  anything  in  a  good  sire.  One 
will  get  a  more  uniform  and  sounder 
lot  of  colts  from  a  stallion  of  average 
size  than  from  one  of  over  size.  A  good 
draft  stallion  should  stand  at  least  six- 
teen hands,  three  inches,  or  seventeen 
hands  in  height,  and  his  depth  through 
the  chest  should  be  equal  to  one-half  his 
height.  His  other  proportions  should  be 
accordingly.  Such  a  stallion  crossed  on 
good  high  grade  mares  should  produce 
geldings  from  sixteen  and  one-half  hands 
to  seventeen  hands  in  height,  and  if  they 
are  to  command  the  best  prices  they 
should  be  of  good  draft  conformation 
having  well  set  legs,  large,  round,  well 
shaped  feet  of  durable  texture,  and 
should  weigh  from  1,650  pounds  to  1,750 
pounds  in  good  working  condition  at  five 
years  of  age  or  at  full  maturity.  A 
stallion  that  will  sire  this  kind  of  geld- 
ings must  necessarily  be  absolutely 
sound  and  possess  good  style  and  action. 
If  he  is  a  sire  of  good  geldings  he  will 
also  sire  the  right  kind  of  mares. 

There  is  money  in  raising  good  horses 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. When  the  automobile  and  the 
traction  engine  came  into  use  the  pessi- 
mist declared  the  horse  business  was 
ruined,  but,  on  the  contrary,  never  in 
the  history  of  the"  country  have  values 
been  so  high  nor  has  the  demand  been 
so  great  for  good  draft  horses.  There 
is  always  a  good  market  for  a  good 
horse  of  any  kind  and  the  shippers  say 
they  have  never  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  securing  good  ones  for  the 
market.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  is  increas- 
ing beyond  all  expectations.    It  shows 
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that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
buying  automobiles  as  well  as  good 
horses  and  that  one  industry  is  not  ma- 
terially injuring  the  other.  There  is 
great  encouragement  in  this  for  the 
farmer,  as  he  can  raise  a  few  good  colts 
each  year  at  a  very  slight  cost.  In  this 
respect  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
breeder  who  would  make  his  business 
pay  the  most  revenue,  to  produce  the 
best  horses  possible  for  him  to  breed,  as 
a  good  horse  is  more  easily  sold,  brings 
nearly  double  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
one,  and  costs  no  more  to  produce.  One 
safe  guide  to  remember  in  breeding  is 
that  like  produces  like,  and  if  one  would 
raise  good  colts  he  must  breed  to  good 
stallions. 

Great  care  shoul#  be  used  in  selecting 
a  stallion  suitable  for  use  on  the  mares 
in  the  vicinity  in  which  he  is  to  stand 
for  service.  If  the  mares  are  light  boned 
and  small,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  breed  the  very  largest  type  of  stal- 
lions on  them  the  first  cross,  but  instead 
a  medium  sized  stallion  should  be  used. 
On  the  produce  resulting,  the  heavier 
and  larger  types  of  stallions  can  be  used. 
If  the  mares  to  be  bred  are  coarse  boned, 
coarse  jointed,  sluggish  mares,  a  stallion 
should  be  selected  to  overcome  these 
faults.  He  should  be  of  fine  conforma- 
tion yet  possessing  sufficient  bone  of 
good  quality.  He  should  be  of  fiery 
temperament  and  very  energetic  to  give 
more  ambition  and  style  to  the  colts.  In 
short,  a  stallion  selected  for  public  serv- 
ice in  a  community  should  be  selected  to 
overcome  the  faults  most  common  to 
the  mares  of  that  vicinity.  It  patrons 
have  a  preference  as  to  color,  secure 
what  a  majority  of  them  want  and  not 
what  most  appeals  to  one's  personal 
fancy.  This  will  mean  dollars  and  cents 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Not  all  are  probably  aware  that  Kan- 
sas stands  fourth  in  the  United  States 
in  the  total  number  of  horses  as  well  as 
in  the  total  value.  It  is  also  fourth  in 
the  breeding  of  pure-bred  Percherons.  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  my  county  (But- 
ler) stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  this 
respect,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  stallions  standing 
for  service  in  Kansas  are  of  pure  breed 
and  registered. 

The  purchaser  of  a  stallion  makes  a 
mistake  not  to  buy  a  thoroughly  reliable 
breeder  so  that  he  may  have  assurance 
that  he  is  getting  what  his  pedigree  calls 
for.  Any  animal  intended  for  breeding 
purposes  can  be  depended  upon  as  to 
purity  only  in  so  far  as  the  breeder  him- 
self may  be  depended  upon  as  to  honesty 
and  character. 


Draft  Horses  in  Strong  Demand. 

More  than  112  million  dollars  worth  of 
horses,  and  over  23  million  dollars  worth" 
of  mules,  have  been  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  sixteen  months  end- 
ing January  1,  1916.  This  is  a  greater 
total  in  cash  received  than  we  obtained 
for  all  horses  and  mules  exported  during 
the  preceding  sixteen  years,  and  our 
shipments  show  no  signs  of  lessening. 
Good  draft  geldings  are  in  keep  demand 
also,  and  are  bringing  from  $275  to  $325 
on  the  Chicago  market,  despite  the  pes- 
simistic comments  of  country  horse  buy- 
ers, who  generally  seek  to  give,  for  self- 
ish reasons,  the  impression  that  drafters 
are  not  wanted.  Farmers  who  cannot 
secure  satisfactory  prices  at  home  should 
club  together  and  ship  their  draft  geld- 
ings direct  to  the  large  markets.  Coun- 
try horse  buyers  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  hammer  down  prices  on  drafters  in 
the  country,  for  their  own  profit,  and 
are  having  fair  success.  The  war  horse 
demand  keeps  business  going,  and  if  a 
big  drafter  is  passed  by  often  enough, 
the  farmer  who  owns  him  may  take  the 
price  offered.  For  this  reason,  direct 
shipments  should  receive  consideration. 

The  urgent  need — more  apparent  than 
ever  before — is  for  men  to  assemble  small 
but  select  bands  of  mares,  absolutely 
sound  and  right  in  every  way,  breed 
them  to  really  high  class  sires,  and  de- 
velop and  show  the  colts.  From  such 
hand  picked  studs,  stallions  can  be  de- 
veloped fit  to  head  any  band  of  pure- 
bred marcs.  This  is  precisely  what 
American  breeders  are  most  urgently  in 
need  of  now,  and  the  opportunity  is  a 
great  one. 


It  is  never  safe  to  use  coal  oil  to  start 
a  fire.  Too  much  precaution  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  handling  of  coal  oil  and 
gasoline. 


A  good  supply  of  bolts,  screws  and 
nuts  will  save  a  gTeat  many  hours  of 
hard  labor  later  on  in  the  season. 
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ftdore  Co-Operation    in  the   Use  of  Pure-Bred  Sires  to  he  D 


esire 


AVERY  large  proportion  of  the  bulls 
in  use  on  the  farms  are  not  regis- 
tered animals.  The  great  variety 
of  colors  which  appear  among  our  com- 
mon cattle  are  evidences  of  this  promis- 
cous  system  of  breeding.  There  is  not 
only  a  mixture  and  variety  of  colors  to 
be  noted,  but  animals  of  both  dairy  and 
beef  type  in  the  same  herds.  There  is 
probably  no  one  single  indication  of  good 
blood  in  animals  so  quickly  noted  by  the 
casual  observer  as  that  of  color.  We 
never  hear  of  a  load  of  cattle  of  mixed 
breeding  topping  the  market  at  our  live 
stock  centers.  Some  certain  breed  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  winning  that 
distinction,  due  to  their  great  uniformity 
in  size,  color,  form  and  finish. 

Improving  farm  animals  by  the  use 
of  the  pure-bred  sire  is  so  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  the  results  accomplished 
and  so  easily  practiced  that  it  seems 
strange  that  every  farm  producer  of  live 
stock  or  live  stock  products  should  not 
avail  himself  at  once  of  the  use  of  the 
pure-bred  sire  in  elevating  the  character 
of  his  domestic  animals.  It  is  possible 
to  give  every  calf  in  the  herd  a  pure-bred 
sire  at  an  additional  expense  of  $2  or  $3 
a  calf;  the  colt  a  registered  sire  for  from 
$5  to  $10  per  head,  and  other  domestic 
animals  in  proportion.  The  increased 
value  of  the  stock  thus  produced  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  cost. 

This  kind  of  breeding  has  for  its  pur- 

Eose  the  improvement  of  the  herd  or 
ome  stock  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  until 
it  approaches  in  excellence  the  pure 
breeds  or  strains  which  have  been  de- 
veloped by  years  of  painstaking  work  by 
the  creative  breeder.  Its  purpose  is 
simply  to  multiply  excellence,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  expensive  work  of  the 
creative  breeder  by  using  as  sires  the  in- 
dividuals which  he  has  produced  to  ele- 
vate the  quality  of  the  whole  herd.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  the  great  droves 
of  steers  coming  to  our  central  markets 
owe  what  excellence  they  possess  to  the 
pure-bred  sires  used  in  the  breeding 
herds.  The  great  ranches  of  the  West 
have  been  far  more  progressive  in  the  in- 
troduction of  high  class  sires  than  the 
small  farmers  of  the  corn  belt.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact  to  the  buyer  of  feeding  cat- 
tle that  the  steers  shipped  in  from  the 
large  ranches  are  far  more  uniform  and 
of  much  higher  quality  than  the  steers 
commonly  called  "natives." 

PLAN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the  im- 
provement of  any  kind  of  live  stock  is 
to  decide  what  types  or  breeds  are  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  be  produced.  If  one  finds  that 
the  production  of  baby  beef  is  the  most 
desirable  line  to  follow  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  the  Hereford  suits  the  conditions 
as  a  breed,  the  first  step  would  be  to 
purchase  as  good  a  bull  of  this  breed  as 
the  pocketbook  will  permit.  It  might 
be  well  to  look  the  home  cows  over  care- 
fully and  possibly  discard  a  few  which 
are  of  manifestly  undesirable  type  for 
the  purpose.  After  this  sire  has  been 
used  until  his  heifers  are  of  breeding 
age,  another  bull  of  the  same  breed  and 
type  must  be  selected.  Under  no  con- 
siderations should  changes  be  made  from 
one  breed  or  type  to  another  unless  for 
the  very  best  of  reasons.  After  a  few 
top  crosses  have  been  made  along  this 
line,  coupled  with  a  little  judicious  cull- 
ing of  undesirable  females,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  splendid  bunch  of  breeding 
animals  has  been  developed  suitable  to 
the  purpose  desired.  This  is  but  an  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  of  improvement, 
but  it  will  be  equally  successful  with  all 
the  domestic  animals  from  poultry  to 
horses. 

The  breeding  of  pure-bred  animals  is 
an  expensive  business  in  comparison  with 
the  plan  outlined  above.  All  forms  of 
breeding  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  producing  of  individuals  better  than 
any  that  have  gone  before  are  expensive, 
and  for  that  reason  the  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock  must  receive  compensation 
for  what  he  has  put  into  his  productions. 
The  determination  of  many  to  pay  little, 
if  any,  more  for  a  sire  of  pure  breeding 
than  for  a  market  animal  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  far  too  prevalent  use 
of  the  grade  or  scrub  as  a  herd  header. 

ENCOURAGE  ENTERPRISE. 

Where  an  individual  farmer  intro- 
duces a  beef  or  dairy  sire  of  high  quality 
into  a  community, 'the  animal's  useful- 
ness is  greatly  restricted  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  females  in  the  herd 
and  the  fact  that  long  before  he  is  too 
old  for  service  he  must  be  disposed  of 
to  avoid  inbreeding.  There  is  too  little 
encouragement  given  to  the  man  who  has 
ambition  enough  to  bring  a  high  class 
sire  into  the  small  herd  he  may  possess. 


It  should  be  seized  upon  as  a  splendid 
opportunity  by  his  neighbors.  They 
should  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  pay  a 
breeding  fee  of  two  or  three  dollars  or 
more,  in  order  to  secure  the  use  of  such 
a  sire,  and  so  be  able  to  discard  the  scrub 
or  grade  and  begin  some  real  live  stock 
improvement.  Even  the  renter,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  capital  and  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  live  stock,  can  take  advantage 
of  such  an  opportunity  as  this.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  fee  is  even  cheaper 
than  actually  owning  a  high-class  sire. 
Many  more  high-class  sires  would  be  in- 
troduced by  the  owners  of  small  herds 
if  such  encouragement  and  co-operation 
could  be  assured.  Such  sires  are  some- 
times passed  by  for  the  scrub  because  of 
the  saving  of  two  or  three  dollars  in  the 
service  fee.  Such  a  community  must  be 
educated  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
really  high-class  sire  as  an  improver  of 
the  farm  stock.  Where  the  fullest  use  is 
made  of  such  a  sire  in  a  community,  the 
results  will  soon  be  apparent.  More 
pure-bred  sires  will  be  introduced,  and  if 
these  new  introductions  are  of  the  same 
breed  and  type,  the  locality  will  soon 
have  a  reputation  as  a  center  for  the 


kesha  County,  has  become  a  famous 
Guernsey  center. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reasons 
why  more  of  this  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  community  interest  could 
not  be  as  successfully  employed  in 
hastening  the  more  rapid  improvement  of 
the  farm  stock  in  Kansas.  This  method 
has  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  the 
introduction  of  stallions  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  secure  a  really  good  pure-bred 
horse  practically  prohibits  an  individual 
from  owning  one  for  grading  up  his  own 
stock,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  general 
public  to  pay  the  higher  breeding  fee 
necessary  has  practically  forced  the  or- 
ganization of  companies  for  the  intro- 
duction of  high  class  registered  stallions. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  formation 
of  these  companies  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  many  of  the  com- 
pany horse  deals.  They  have  been  or- 
ganized by  outside  parties,  in  most  cases 
with  no  other  interests  than  to  get  the 
horse  unloaded  onto  the  community  at 
the  highest  price  possible  and  get  their 
money  or  bankable    notes    and  leave. 


THE  OWNER  OF  A  PTOE-EREO  HERD  IS  A  PUP.LTC  BENEFACTOR 

 LIVE  STOCK  STANDARDS  OF  WHOLE  COMMUNITY  RAISED  BY 

PRESENCE  OF  SUCH  STOCK  AS  SHOWN  IN  THIS  ILLUSTRATION 


production  of  that  particular  kind  of 
stock.  The  exchange  of  sires  will  be 
facilitated  and  a  ready  market  secured 
for  surplus  stock. 

COMMUNITY  EFFORT. 

In  bringing  about  the  improvement  of 
our  farm  live  stock,  there  is  probably 
nothing  that  would  so  hasten  the  results 
desired  as  more  community  of  interests 
and  general  co-operation  between  the 
producers  of  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products.  The  great  centers  of  the  wor-ld 
for  the  improvement  of  live  stock  stand 
as  monuments  to  the  advantages  of  those 
methods  of  improvement.  All  our  lead- 
ing breeds  of  farm  animals  have  been 
developed  under  such  conditions.  Noth- 
ing but  Jerseys  have  been  bred  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  for  generations.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Guernseys  on  the 
Island  of  Guernsey,  and  of  the  Holstein 
cattle  of  Holland.  Our  great  breeds  of 
beef  cattle  have  been  developed  in  the 
counties,  or  shires,  of  England  and  Scot- 
land by  community  methods  which  have 
practically  excluded  all  other  breeds  from 
the  respective  shire  or  community.  Our 
leading  breeds  of  horses,  sheep  and  hogs 
have  been  developed  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

The  results  of  such  limiting  of  breeds 
in  a  community  has  a  few  notable  ex- 
amples in  the  United  States,  the  most 
progressive  state  along  this  line  being 
Wisconsin.  Already  over  thirty  com- 
munity breeders'  associations  have  been 
formed  in  that  state  representing  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  results  around  the 
small  town  of  Lake  Mills  are  but  typical 
of  the  prominence  of  these  various  or- 
ganizations in  building  up  the  breed  rep- 
resented. This  town  has  become  noted 
as  the  greatest  Holstein  center  in  the 
Middle  West,  cattle  having  been  shipped 
all  over  the  world  from  this  point,  as 
high  as  $175,000  having  been  received  in 
one  year  from  the  sales  of  surplus  stock. 
Similar  results  have  been  secured  among 
the  other  leading  dairy  breeds  in  other 
communities  of  the  state.  The  Wau- 
kesha Guernsey  Breeders'  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  190G  in  Wau- 


There  is  absolutely  no  reson  why  a  few 
reliable  farmers  in  a  locality  cannot 
make  a  success  of  the  purchase  of  a  de- 
sirable, high  class  stallion  for  use  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  they  will  carefully 
handle  the  situation  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  so  that  all  the  de- 
tails are  worked  out  in  advance  of  the 
purchase  of  the  horse,  money  will  be 
saved,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  far  better 
animal  secured.  A  company  organized  in 
this  manner  composed  of  individuals 
selected  with  the  idea  of  thorough 
harmony  and  co-operation  will  be  far 
more  sure  of  success  than  those  which 
have  been  organized  by  the  parties 
having  the  horses  for  sale. 

TEMPTATION  TO  USE  GRADE  SIRE. 

The  wonderful  results  coming  from  a 
few  crosses  of  pure-bred  animals  of  high 
individuality  is  often  the  very  cause  of 
the  final  failure  of  this  system  of  im- 
provement. It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  although  the  half  or  three-quarter 
blood  animal  may  look  as  good  as  his 
sire,  and  perhaps  actually  be  as  good  for 
market  purposes,  he  is  worthless  for 
breeding  purposes  if  any  further  im- 
provement is  expected.  With  the  use 
of  grade  sires  for  breeding  purposes,  all 
improvement  ceases  except  what  little 
may  be  secured  by  the  slow  method  of 
selection.  The  beginner  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  save  from  the  herd 
some  promising  grade  pig,  calf  or  colt 
for  breeding  purposes  because  of  his  fine 
individuality  inherited  from  his  pure- 
bred sire.  This  is  no  excuse  for  his  use 
as  a  sire.  He  is  but  a  living  example 
of  the  great  power  of  the  pure-bred 
animal  for  improvement.  No  matter 
how  good  he  may  be  as  an  individual, 
he  is  certain  to  be  lacking  in  that  pre- 
potency as  a  breeder  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  general  improvement  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  herd  or  flock.  The  grade  is 
often  used  because  he  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  pure-bred  sire.  He  is  really 
dearer  at  any  price,  for  the  results  in 
one  crop  of  offspring  will  often  far  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  in  cost. 


The  use  of  the  grade  sire  saved  from 
the  herd  or  flock  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
about  more  or  less  in-breeding,  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  very  undesirable  practice.  The 
great  breeders  and  importers  of  live 
stock  have,  at  times,  resorted  to  "in-and- 
in-breeding,"  "in-breeding,"  "line-breed- 
ing," or  "close  breeding,"  the  terms 
simply  referring  to  different  degrees  of 
relationship  in  animals  bred  together. 
While  these  practices  may  have  been  use- 
ful in  some  cases  to  the  creative  breeder 
when  carried  out  with  some  definite  pur- 
pose in  view,  they  have  no  place  in  the 
improvement  of  the  general  farm  stock 
by  the  up-grading  system.  Loss  of  size 
and  vigor  and  inferior  powers  of  repro- 
duction are  almost  sure  to  follow  the 
practice.  It  is  also  true  that  no  amount 
of  care  in  the  use  of  improved  systems 
of  breeding  will  overcome  the  results  of 
poor  feeding  and  improper  care  and 
management  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
good  breeding.  These  facts  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  work  of  building 
up  the  farm  stock. 

A  MISTAKE  OF  BREEDERS. 

The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  improvement  of 
our  farm  stock  in  Kansas,  is  the  use  of 
more  pure-bred  sires  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  market  stock.  The  pure-bred 
breeders  could,  perhaps,  do  more  to  en- 
courage the  bringing  about  of  this  result. 
It  would  seem  that  at  the  present  time 
the  production  of  high-class  sires  for  the 
grading  up  of  our  common  stock  should 
be  the  principal  business  of  the  pure-bred 
breeders  of  the  state.  There  is  far  too 
much  effort  given  by  many  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  multitude  of  small  pure-bred 
breeders  with  a  few  females  before  they 
have  any  conception  of  what  it  requires 
to  become  a  successful  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock.  These  small  breeders,  who 
have  been  urged  to  begin  in  this  way,  ex- 
pect at  once  to  step  into  the  position  of 
prominence  occupied  by  the  men  of 
whom  their  purchases  have  been  made 
and  begin  to  reap  profit  from  their 
operations  as  creative  breeders.  Through 
inexperience,  the  results  oftentimes  are 
financial  failure,  and  the  man  who  has 
failed  is  bitter  against  pure-bred  stock 
and,  as  a  result,  the  whole  business  of 
pure-bred  stock  is  given  a  setback  in 
that  community. 

GRADES  FOR  MARKET. 

It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to 
attempt  to  place  pure-bred  stock  upon 
every  farm  at  once.  It  is  too  expensive, 
and  there  is  not  enough  pure-bred  stock 
in  the  country  to  go  around.  For  market 
purposes,  the  high  grades  are  as  useful 
as  pedigreed  animals,  and,  while  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  live  stock 
farmer  to  eventually  become  the  owner 
of  nothing  but  pure-bred  animals,  he 
would  be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cheap  and  efficient  system  of  grad- 
ing up  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  and 
thus  securing  at  a  nominal  cost  prac- 
tically all  the  excellence  of  the  improved 
breed  as  far  as  market  purposes  are  con- 
cerned. While  it  is  true  that  we  have 
need  of  far  more  first-class  breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock,  the  average  farmer 
would  be  far  more  sure  of  reaping  finan- 
cial success  by  sticking  to  the  system  of 
up-grading.  The  results  by  the  up-grad- 
ing system  are  so  surely  and  so  cheaply 
accomplished  that  even  the  man  who  ex- 
pects to  become  a  breeder  of  pedigreed 
stock  would  far  better  make  his  begin- 
ning by  this  method  and  gradually  work 
up  to  the  pure-bred  business. 

A  rack  containing  alfalfa  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  hogs  have  free  access  to 
the  hay  at  all  times.  In  addition  they 
should  be  supplied  with  minerals.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  dump  the  wood  and  coal 
ashes  in  the  lot  where  the  hogs  run.  A 
mixture  composed  of  a  basket  of  char- 
coal or  fine  coal,  five  pounds  of  salt, 
five  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  two 
pounds  of  sulphur,  will  give  good  returns 
if  kept  easily  available. 

Seed  oats  brought  in  from  Texas  or 
the  South  may  contain  Johnson  grass 
seed.  This  is  a  serious  pest.  If  seed 
oats  contain  this  seed,  most  of  it  can  be 
"fanned"  out  and  the  small  amount  left 
will  hardly  cause  serious  damage,  espe- 
cially where  the  oat  stubble  is  plowed 
after  harvest  for  wheat.  If  you  know 
you  have  Johnson  grass,  it  can  be  easily 
destroyed  the  first  year.  A  severe  win- 
ter will  kill  the  exposed  roots  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Examine 
your  new  seed  and  clean  it. 

The  rubber  tire  bill  of  Kansas  is  about 
five  million  dollars  per  year,  and  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  dollars  annually. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


ED.  H.  WITTE 
Master  Engine  Designer  and  Builder 


It  took  forty-six  years  for  the 
French  and  Germans  to  prepare  for 
the  present  great  conflict.  The  effi- 
ciency of  their  armies  and  navies  is 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 


On  a  much  smaller  scale, 
forty-eight  years  of  similar 
careful  preparedness  has  pro- 
duced the  highest  efficiency 
and  worth  in  the  Witte  En- 
gine Works  and  their  goods. 


It  is  not  generally  known, 
perhaps,  that  this  concern, 
located  in  Kansas  City,  is  the  largest  exclusive  and  most 
highly  equipped  and  efficient  kerosene  and  gasoline  engine 
factory  in  the  United  States. 

The  Witte  Engine  Works  is  not  a  soulless  corporation  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  or  owned  by  a  trust.  It  was 
built  up  and  is  personally  managed  by  that  master  engine 
designer  and  builder,  Ed.  H.  Witte.  It  is  the  only  factory 
that  has  come  down  through  the  entire  history  of  the  indus- 
try under  the  management  of  one  man. 


For  forty-eight  years  the 
Witte  Engine  Works  has  been 
doing  a  square  and  upright 
business.  During  all  these 
years  first  Father  and  then 
Son  have  constantly  labored 
for  their  ideal — to  produce  an 
article  which  the  public  needs 
in  large  quantities,  and  to 
produce  the  best  for  less 
money  than  anyone  else  could 
do  it. 


Long  before  the  word  pre- 
paredness came  into  its  pres- 
ent general  use,  the  slogan  of  the  Witte  Engine  Works  was 
Efficiency,  Service  and  Preparedness. 

The  value  in  a  power  producing  machine  —  automobile, 
tractor,  kerosene  or  gasoline  engine — does  not  exist  in  mere 
weight  of  metal,  paint,  printer's  ink  or  salesman's  talk.  The 
value  lies  in  the  service  that  the  machine  will  give — and  the 
guarantee  of  the  factory  that  stands  behind  the  service. 

A  postage  stamp  is  just  as  efficient  as  a  salesman,  agent 
or  branch  store  when  dealing  with  a  reliable,  one-price 
house.  More  efficient,  in  fact,  because  factory  experts  can 
give  definite,  trustworthy  advice  about  the  proper  size  engine 
for  the  work  and  solve  similar  problems  that  come  up.  The 
user  is  in  personal  touch  with  the  maker. 

In  dealing  direct  with  the  factory,  one  has  first-hand 
information.  Every  statement  about  the  goods  is  first-hand. 
The  engine  is  tested  thoroughly  and  reaches  the  buyer  in 
perfect  adjustment  and  ready  to  go  to  work.  No  danger 
of  buying  a  second-hand  machine  or  one  that  somebody  has 
tinkered  with  till  adjustments  are  all  wrong.  You  will  have 
a  latest  model  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  If  any- 
thing should  go  wrong — an  accident,  perhaps — a  card  or  a 
wire  to  the  factory  will  bring  repairs  QUICK.  No  matter 
if  it  be  in  two  years  or  twenty  years.  There  is  no  danger 
of  OUR  handling  some  other  engine. 


The  Million  Dollar  Factory  Back  of  Witte  Engines  and 
Witte  Guarantee. 


This  factory  produces  nothing  but  internal  combustion 
engines.  In  it  will  be  found  hundreds  of  machines  for  engine, 
production,  especially  designed  by  Mr.  Witte,  and  either  wholly 
or  partly  built  by  him,  and  are  not  purchasable  on  the  open 
market  at  any  price. 

All  of  the  WITTE  experts,  the  equipment — its  million 
dollar  plant  and  assets — are  at  your  service.  Why  should 
you,  in  buying  an  engine,  pay  40  cents  for  turning  a  six 
horse-power  crank  pin  when  Ed.  Witte's  special  machine 
will  turn  it  for  6  2-3  cents?  Why  should  you  pay  18  cents 
or  more  for  turning  a  two  horse-power  gear  when  a  WITTE 
machine  turns  them  out  for  1  cent  or  less? 

All  these  little  expenses  that  make  up  the  cost  of  an  engine 
count!  Why  should  you  pay  more  than  $4.80  for  the  labor 
that  goes  into  an  engine  when  Ed.  Witte's  automatic  machin- 
ery cuts  the  labor  cost  of  an  engine  to  that  figure  ? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  remember  that  you  pay  no  "profits" 
to  anybody  when  you  buy  a  WITTE  engine,  except  the  one 
small  factory  profit.  When  we  sell  you  an  engine,  we  stand 
back  of  it.  A  constantly  growing  business  and  a  clean  "100- 
cents-on-the-dollar"  record  for  forty-eight  years  should  be 
sufficient  evidence  on  that  point. 

WITTE  material,  WITTE 
service  and  WITTE  prices 
stand  alone.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  these  three  features 
that  has  built  up  the  factory 
from  nothing  to  a  great  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  thousands 
of  engines  a  month. 

A  WITTE  engine  is  the 
product    of    specialists — ex- 
perts.  Every  thought,  every 
energy  of  Mr.  Witte  and.  his 
hundreds  of  employees  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  build- 
ing of  better  engines  for  less  money.   We  do  not  make  or  sell 
another  single  article.    To  do  so  would  mean  a  division  of 
interest  in  the  work. 

The  fact  that  we  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of  engines  is 
secondary  to  the  effort  to  turn  out  the  best.  Each  engine  is 
given  as  careful  handling,  as  rigid  tests  and  as  close  an 
inspection  as  though  we  built  only  one  engine  a  day. 

AN  INVITATION 

We  are  anxious  to  have  you  visit  our  plant  and  see  the 
wonderful  manufacturing  equipment  that  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  high-grade  engines  at  such  a  low  price.  The 
plant  is  located  just  south  of  the  east  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
Street  care  line.  Your  visit 
will  be  our  pleasure. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  come  in  person,  permit  us 
to  send  you  free  our  de- 
scriptive book,  "How  to 
Judge  Engines." 

Write  us  today.  A  card 
or  your  name  on  a  piece  of 
blank  paper  will  bring  full 
information  about  WITTE 
engines  and  the  Witte  fac- 
tory. Let  us  save  you 
money. 


WITTE  191'S  MODEL  KEROSENE  ENGINE 

Why  burn  SO-cent  gasoline  when  6-cent  kero- 
sene will  give  more  power  per  gallon? 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1600  Oakland  Ave. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  New  Case  40— SI  090 


" — the  motor  that 
makes  extra  cylin- 
ders unnecessary'* 

So  said  an  automobile  expert  after  he 
had  examined  the  Case  40,  both  in  the 
shop  and  out  on  the  highway. 

You  will  say  the  same  thing  when  you 
drive  it  on  a  heavy  country  road  or  up 
a  steep  hill,  or  on  the  car's  100,000th 
mile.  We  have  built  this  car  to  earn 
the  title  of  the  100,000  Mile  Car. 


The  new  Case  40,  ad- 
vanced in  design  and 
comforts,  still  retains 
all  the  basic  engineer- 
ing features  which 
gave  the  earlier  Case 
40  such  a  splendid 
reputation. 

What  other  car  has 
such  a  pedigree  as  this 
new  Case  40?  Where 
can  you  duplicate  this 
certainty  of  satisfac- 
tion? Made  by  Case- 
trained  workmen  in 
the  Case  plants  (you 
know  what  this 
means  to  you),  the 
Case  40  has  behind 
it  a  reputation  of 
nearly  four-score 
years.  One  genera- 


tion after  another  has 
found  in  Case  prod- 
ucts genuine  satisfac- 
tion. The  new  Case 
40  is  bound  to  add  to 
Case  fame  every- 
where. You  will  ad- 
mire its  beauty.  As 
you  ride  in  it  you  will 
admire  its  comfort 
and  performance. 

Once  you  own  a  Case, 
you  will  be  satisfied. 
There  is  no  time  like 
the  present  to  learn 
about  this  new  car, 
with  120-inch  wheel- 
base,  cantilever 
springs,  room  for 
seven  and  many  other 
features,  all  for 
$1090.  Better  write 
for  catalog  today. 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

535  Liberty  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

.   ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
self-oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up-' 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 
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on't  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 
Write  for  Folder-Hanger.  It  telle  all  about  Auto-Oiled  Aer- 
motort  and Eaty-To- Build- Up  Towert. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1112  S.Campbell  Ave., CHICAGO* 


ROAD  QUESTIONS 


SUBSCRIBER  F.  U.  D.,  Kingman 
County,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

"I  have  been  working  four  horses  and 
one  man  on  the  road  for  three  days. 
Can  I  collect  for  half  of  the  time,  or  is 
this  merely  a  custom  in  some  town- 
ships? 

"If  we  are  using  the  township  grader 
can  the  township  board  take  the  grader 
away  from  us  and  give  it  to  a  person  to 
work  county  roads  in  same  township  he- 
fore  we  finish  our  road  we  have  started? 
Or  can  they  take  it  until  we  get  through 
with  it? 

"Does  the  township  board  get  any 
state  tax  to  be  distributed  amgng  the 
several  township  road  districts  over- 
seers ?" 

These  questions  have  been  answered 
as  follows  by  W.  S.  Gearhart,  state  high- 
way engineer: 

"Road  work  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  township  board.  It  must  be  done 
under  its  direction,  and  the  price  must 
be  agreed  upon  before  the  work  is 
started. 

"The  board  has  absolute  authority  in 
all  matters  relating  to  road  and  bridge 
construction  on  the  mail  routes  and 
township  roads,  and  can  do  with  the  ma- 
chinery as  it  sees  fit. 

"The  state  constitution  prohibits  the 
appropriation  of  any  state  money  for 
highway  improvement.  The  county  can- 
not distribute  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  township  and  mail  route  roads  that 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  township 
board.  The  automobile  fees  are  to  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  county 
roads,  and  cannot  legally  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose." 


Cement  Granary  Floor. 

0.  D.  S.,  Wilson  County,  asks  if  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  granary 
floor  of  concrete.  He  has  one,  but  it 
draws  dampness  from  the  ground. 

A  properly  constructed  concrete  floor 
is  the  most  satisfactory  floor  that  can 
be  made  for  a  corn  crib  or  granary.  In 
order  to  prevent  its  drawing  moisture 
from  the  ground,  it  must  be  laid  over  a 
base  at  least  six  inches  thick,  of  crushed 
rock  or  cinders.  This  base  should  be  wet 
and  thoroughly  tamped  before  the  con- 
crete is  laid.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
drainage  so  that  no  water  ever  stands 
directly  under  the  concrete.  In  order  to 
make  it  doubly  sure  that  no  moisture 
can  come  through,  a  layer  of  three  or 
four-ply  tar  paper  can  be  placed  after 
two  inches  of  mortar  has  been  laid,  and 
the  balance  of  the  material  placed  on 
top. 

Feeding  Floor  for  Hogs. 

E.  L.  P.,  Jewell  County,  asks  what 
kind  of  feeding  floor  is  most  satisfactory 
for  hogs. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  a  better 
feeding  floor  than  concrete.  It  is  easily 
kept  clean,  and  if  properly  laid,-  is  prac- 
tically permanent.  Such  floor  is  simply 
a  series  of  slabs  of  concrete  laid  as  is 
sidewalk.  A  trench  twelve  inches  deep 
should  first  be  dug  around  the  outside 
of  the  floor  and  filled  with  concrete. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  hogs  from  rooting 
under  the  edge  of  the  floor  as  they  would 
do  if  four  or  five-inch  slabs  were  laid 
without  this  protection.  The  feeding 
floor  should  be  given  a  slight  slope,  about 
one-quarter-inch  to  each  foot  of  length 
being  sufficient. 
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Pruning  Grapes  and  Trees. 
E.  P.  W.,  Barton  County,  asks  how  to 
trim  grape  vines,  fruit  trees  and  shade 
trees. 

Grapes  should  be  pruned  at  least  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  they  start  new 
growth.  Each  vine  should  be  restricted 
to  three  or  four  strong  canes'  cut  back 
to  the  length  at  which  the  vine  is  to  be 
headed.  Old  canes  should  be  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  buds  of  new  growth.  In 
our  February  19  issue  the  pruning  of 
grapes  was  described  in  some  detail. 

The  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  re- 
quire different  methods,  based  on  their 
fruiting  habits.  The  pruning  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  fruit  trees  was  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  in  our  issue 
of  February  12. 

In  the  pruning  of  shade  trees,  branches 
should  be  removed  as  the  tree  grows 
while  they  are  still  but  twigs.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  have  shade  trees 
headed  high  enough  so  that  no  branches 
will  interfere  with  walking  under  them. 
The  ideal  shade  tree  type  is  a  central 


trunk  from  which  the  branches  grow 
with  some  regularity.  As  the  tree  grows, 
branches  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with 
others  should  be  cut  out.  It  is  never  a 
good  plan  to  remove  large  limbs  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  In  old  trees,  all 
dead  or  injured  branches  should  be  cut 
out  each  season.  This  work  should  be 
done  during  the  dormant  season. 


Kind  of  Oil  for  Harness. 

R.  H.,  Pottawatomie  County,  asks 
what  kind  of  oil  to  use  for  harness. 

The  best  grade  of  neat's-foot  oil  should 
be  used.  The  oil  is  practically  colorless, 
and  it  is  customary  to  use  a  pint  of 
Eureka  oil  to  a  gallon  of  the  neat's-foot 
oil.  This  black  oil  gives  a  dark  color  to 
the  leather.  Oil  for  harness  can  be  pur- 
chased usually  from  the  local  harness 
dealer.  The  harness  should  always  be 
washed  clean  before  the  oil  is  applied, 
and  kept  warm  during  the  process. 


Setting  Red  Cedars. 

C.  L.  B.,  Mitchell  County,  writes  that 
he  has  about  a  thousand  red  cedars  that 
he  wishes  to  set  out  this  spring,  and 
wants  to  know  how  early  he  can  begin 
and  how  late  it  will  be  safe  to  set  them. 

The  proper  time  to  set  either  ever- 
greens or  deciduous  trees  in  that  locality 
is  the  latter  part  of  March  or  forepart 
of  April.  By  early  planting  the  roots 
will  have  begun  to  make  growth  by  the 
time  the  leaves  or  the  part  above  the 
ground  has  started,  and  will  therefore  be 
in  condition  to  supply  moisture.  Late 
planting  is  always  objectionable  because 
the  leaves  start  before  the  new  roots 
have  developed  and  the  tree  is  more  apt 
to  die. 

Evergreen  trees  of  all  kinds  are  very 
sensitive  to  exposure  to  the  air.  A  very 
few  minutes  in  a  drying  wind  will  kill 
a  young  cedar.  To  avoid  such  danger, 
the  roots  of  the  cedars  being  being 
planted  should  be  protected  by  puddling 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  dug.  This  is 
done  by  mixing  dirt  and  water  until  it  is 
of  a  soupy  consistency.  By  dipping  the 
roots  into  this  mixture  they  will  be 
coated  with  mud,  and  in  this  condition 
will  stand  much  more  exposure  to  the 
air  without  being  killed.  A  cloudy  or 
damp  day  is  the  best  time  for  transplant- 
ing trees  of  any  kind.  On  such  days 
they  can  be  handled  with  much  less 
danger  of  the  roots  drying. 

It  would  be  our  advice  to  begin  setting 
these  red  cedars  at  once,  and  endeavor 
to  have  them  all  transplanted  before  the 
middle  of  April,  if  possible. 

Pasturing  Young  Alfalfa. 

R.  T.,  Anderson  County,  asks  if  he  can 
safely  pasture  this  spring,  some  alfalfa 
seeded  last  fall. 

Newly  seeded  alfalfa  can  be  easily 
damaged  by  pasturing  it  before  it  is  well 
established.  It  is  very  seldom  advisable 
to  pasture  fall  seeded  alfalfa  the  follow- 
ing spring.  An  alfalfa  stand  is  worth 
too  much  to  take  any  chances  of  losing 
it.  The  plants  must  develop  some  leaf 
growth  before  they  can  begin  to  draw  on 
the  soil  for  plant  food  and  carry  on  the 
necessary  processes  of  plant  growth.  If 
every  leaf  is  cropped  off  as  soon  as  it 
starts,  the  plant  cannot  grow  and  be- 
come firmly  established  in  the  soil. 

We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
keep  all  stock  off  his  fall  seeded  alfalfa 
until  into  the  summer  at  least.  If  it  is 
on  rich  ground  and  seems  to  be  well  es- 
tablished, he  might  pasture  it  cautiously 
later  in  the  season. 


Japan  Clover. 

We  have  been  asked  if  Japan  clover,  or 
Lespedeza,  is  a  valuable  plant. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
clovers  with  the  exception  that  it  does 
not  stand  cold  weather  very  well.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Southern 
states,  and  has  become  a  valuable  plant 
for  that  section.  It  is  establishing  itself 
in  the  pastures  and  along  the  roadsides 
in  Southeastern  Kansas,  and  is  a  plant  to 
be  encouraged.  It  will  thrive  on  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  soils,  has  considerable 
resistance  to  dry  weather,  and  also  seems 
to  have  the  ability  to  thrive  under  wet 
weather  conditions.  It  has  little  value 
except  as  a  pasture  crop.  It  is  an  an- 
nual, but  where  it  has  once  become  es- 
tablished, it  re-seeds  itself  each  year  and 
has  been  known  to  crowd  out  even  Ber- 
muda grass.  This  clover  will  grow  on 
poor  soils  and  in  partial  shade,  and  like 
all  the  clovers,  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil.  If 
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it  once  gets  started  in  a  pasture  it  will 
spread  over  the  whole  area  in  a  short 
time. 


Location  of  Milk  Room. 

We  have  been  asked  if  a  milk  room 
should  be  partitioned  off  in  the  barn 
where  the  cows  are  milked,  and  how  it 
should  be  equipped. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  locating 
the  milk  room.  Milk  is  a  food  product, 
and  should  be  taken  from  the  stable  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A  milk  room  can  be 
built  as  a  leanto  or  shed,  although  it  is 
better  to  make  it  as  a  separate  build- 
ing. Such  room  should  be  provided  on 
every  farm  where  very  many  cows  are 
milked.  A  room  12x14  feet  is  large 
enough  for  the  average  dairy  farm,  but 
a  smaller  dairy  room  could  be  used. 
Since  it  is  important  that  the  milk  room 
be  kept  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  windows  to  let  in  the  sunlight.  The 
outside  construction  should  be  of  such 
nature  as  can  be  clearied  readily.  In 
this  room  the  separator  should  be  set, 
and  a  tank  should  be  provided  for  the 
washing  of  milk  pails,  cans,  and  other 
utensils.  A  gasoline  stove  or  some  other 
means  of  heating  water,  should  be  pro- 
vided. 


Creosoted  Wood  for  Farm  Buildings. 

American  cities  first  learned  from 
Europe  the  value  of  creosoted  wood 
blocks  for  street  paving,  and  in  like  man- 
ner we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  rural 
Europe  in  the  use  of  creosoted  wood  for 
farm  buildings.  In  times  of  peace,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Italy  con- 
sume enormous  quantities  of  American 
lumber,  principally  Southern  yellow 
pine,  much  of  which  is  creosoted  and  em- 
ployed in  building  farm  structures.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  Southern  pine, 
impregnated  with  creosote  by  modern 
methods,  is  practically  impervious  to  de- 
cay, making  the  most  economical  of 
building  materials,  even  though  the  first 
cost  is  necessarily  much  higher  there 
than  in  this  country.  Much  of  the  rural 
building  abroad,  especially  on  large  es- 
tates in  England,  is  done  under  blanket 
maintenance  contracts,  and  the  large 
construction  companies  working  under 
such  conditions  employ  creosoted  South- 
ern yellow  pine  (or  "pitch-pine,"  as  it 
is  called  over  there)  almost  exclusively, 
because  of  its  enduring  qualities. 

Another  virtue  of  the  treated  wood  is 
that  the  creosote  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and 
repellant  of  vermin  and  insects.  Stables, 
barns,  hog-houses  and  other  farm  build- 
ings of  creosoted  pine  not  only  are  sani- 
tary, but  the  animals  occupying  such 
structures  are  freed  of  the  annoyance  of 
flies,  gnats,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds. 
Rats  and  mice  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
the  smell  and  taste  of  creosote  oil,  and 
will  not  inhabit  a  structure  of  wood 
treated  with  the  preservative. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  creo- 
soted lumber  and  building  timbers  in 
this  country,  and  the  market  already  is 
such  that  treated  pine  and  other  woods 
are  available  everywhere.  Sooner  or 
later  American  farmers  generally  will 
come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  creosoted 
wood  for  use  on  the  farm. 


Bad  Spots  in  Roads. 

Temporary  repairs  to  roads  are,  or  at 
least  should  be,  confined  to  emergency 
measures.  In  proportion  to  the  results 
obtained,  temporary  work  is  always  ex- 
pensive and  is  never  justified  by  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Unusual  conditions, 
hdwever,  often  occur  to  plague  the  road 
man.  For  example,  the  closing  of  a  main 
highway  to  traffic  because  of  construc- 
tion, repair,  or  washouts  may  suddenly 
throw  a  heavy  traffic  for  a  short  time 
on  a  little  used  and  probably  unimproved 
byway.  Clearly,  in  such  a  case  tem- 
porary expedients  are  legitimate. 

The  most  common  trouble  met  with  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  are  mudholes  and  ruts 
if  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  dust  and  loose 
sand  if  the  soil  is  light  or  sandy. 

On  a  clay  or  gumbo  road  mudholes 
usually  cause  the  most  trouble.  As 
water  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  a  mudhole,  any  treatment, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent  in  char- 
acter, must  provide  for  getting  rid  of  the 
water.  The  first  step  is,  therefore,  to 
dig  a  trench  to  the  side  and  allow  the 
water  and  mud  to  drain.  If  necessary, 
open  up  also  the  side  ditches.  Further- 
more, remove  all  of  the  soft  mud  left  in 
the  mudhole.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  filled  with  broken  stone  or 
coarse  gravel  so  as  to  provide  a  drain  to 
prevent  any  further  accumulation  of 
water.  Gravel  is  the  best  material  for 
filling  the  old  mudhole.  If  gravel  is  not 
available,  use  the  best  earth  at  hand, 
tamping  it  down  in  3  or  4  inch  layers. 
If  possible,  spread  a  little  gravel  or  sand 
over  the  new  fill,  which  should  be  made 
slightly  higher  than  the  adjoining  road 
surface.  The  best  treatment  of  all 
however,  is  to  keep  the  drainage  in  good 
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condition.  Serious  mudholes  will  then 
rarely  develop. 

Don't  try  to  fill  a  mudhole  without 
first  draining  out  the  water  and  remov- 
ing the  soft  mud.  Don't  try  to  fill  it 
with  large  stones,  because  if  this  is  done 
there  will  soon  be  two  mudholes  instead 
of  one.  Don't  try  to  fill  a  mudhole  with 
sods  or  similar  material  which  absorb 
water  readily. 

On  an  earth  or  gravel  road  ruts  are 
best  treated  with  the  drag.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  dragging  too  often  during  a 
rainy  spell.  If  a  thin  coat  of  sand  or 
gravel  be  spread  over  the  road  surface 
when  it  has  been  softened  by  rain  and 
then  worked  in  by  traffic  and  a  liberal 
use  of  the  drag,  a  poor  earth  roan  can  be 
much  improved  and  made  to  carry  a 
surprisingly  heavy  traffic  for  a  short 
time. 

In  contrast  to  the  clay  or  gumbo  road, 
the  sand  road  gives  least  trouble  during 
wet  weather.  On  sandy  roads  anything 
that  will  prevent  the  free  movement  of 
the  sand  particles  will  be  of  value.  As 
long  as  the  road  is  damp,  the  surface 
tension  of  the  capillary  water  acts  as  a 
binder  and  holds  the  separate  grains  of 
sand  in  place.  All  efforts  should,  there- 
fore, be  directed  toward  preventing  the 
sandy  places  from  drying  out,  or  to  add- 
ing some  binder.  The  addition  of  clay 
furnishes  a  positive  binder  and  is  really 
the  best  and  most  permanent  treatment. 
The  addition  of  any  fibrous  material 
such  as  straw,  spent  tan  bark,  sage 
brush,  or  pine  needles  is  of  value  and, 
when  spread  on  the  road  and  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  sand  or  allowed  to 
work  into  the  surface,  will  make  an 
almost  impassable  sand  road  fairly  good 
for  a  time.  But  the  best  way  to  treat 
a  bad  place,  whether  on  a  clay  or  a  sand 
road,  is  to  treat  it  before  it  gets  bad. 
Immediate  attention  to  small  injuries 
will  prevent  later  prolonged  attention 
and  extensive  repairs  to  serious  damages. 


Buying  Seed  Corn. 

A  Minnesota  writer  figures  as  follows 
on  what  good  pure  seed  corn  is  worth : 

"Concerning  the  price  we  can  afford 
to  pay  for  seed  corn,  we  may  figure  a 
little  in  comparative  terms.  Seed  wheat 
is  often  $2  a  bushel;  oats  are  75  cents 
and  barley  is  $1.25.  We  pay  such  prices 
for  these  grains  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
We  complain  when  asked  to  pay  $5  to 
$7  a  bushel  for  seed  corn. 

"Is  it  too  high?  At  $7  a  bushel  we 
can  get  ear-tested,  or  practically  100- 
per  cent  germinating  corn  and  can  plant 
about  seven  acres  with  it  at  a  cost  of 
$1  an  acre.  Wheat  seeding  costs,  at 
the  figures  used,  $2.50  an  acre;  oats  cost 
$1.50,  and  barley  costs  $2.50. 

"Seed  corn  from  good  ears,  tipped  and 
butted,  shelled  and  graded  and  testing 
90  to  95  per  cent,  is  worth  $5  a  bushel. 
Ear-tested  corn  is  worth  $7  to  any  man 
if  the  seed  is  of  a  standard  variety  and 
pure." 

The  store  keepers  have  all  taken  in- 
voices of  their  stock.  Take  a  hint  from 
this  and  do  the  same,  find  the  leaks, 
stop  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in- 
crease your  farm  profits. 
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pilules  Imperishable  Covering 


CEDAR  SHINGLES 


RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES  are  made 
better  today  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  present  day  huge  output  has  de- 
manded more  scientific  machinery,  bet- 
ter and  keener  methods  in  every  sense, 
truly  assuring  the  Red  Cedar  Shingle 
its  due  as  "Nature's  Imperishable  Cov- 
ering." And  to  make  doubly  sure,  the 
Shingle  Branch  of  the  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  consisting  of  forty 
mills  manufacturing  three  billions  shin- 
gles per  year,  has  established  an  Inspec- 
tion Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  posi- 
tively maintaining  perfect  grades.  All 
shingles  inspected  and  O.  K.'d  by  them 
are  identified  by  a  registered  trade  mark, 
which  onables  you  to  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  RITE-GRADE  brand.  The 
KITE-GRADE  brand  means  NO  SAP; 
it  means  selection,  inspected  thickness, 
inspected  size,  inspected  gram,  in  a  word 
it  means  a  PERFECT  SHINGLE  AS 
SOLD — true  U>  specification. 


The  roof  is  your  watchman  and  vour  insurance. 

It  guards  all  you  possess  under  it.  Under  the  right  roof  there  is  no  rot 
there  is  no  insidious  damp  and  damp's  disease. 

Tour  children's  children  will  praise  the  roof  you  build  with  Bed  Cedar 
.Shingles.    It  is  the  Roof  of  Ages — Nature's  imperishable  covering. 

Nature  herself  wove  this  noblest  tree  of  the  North  Pacific  forests  to 
provide  shelter  for  mankind. 

Heat,  cold,  wind,  rain,  snow,  cannot  warp,  twist,  or  curl  the  Red  Cedar 
Shingle  roof  when  properly  nailed  with  pure  iron  or  zinc  covered  nails — 
such  nails  do  not  rust. 

The  Red  Cedar  Shingle  roof  is  an  honest  roof.  The  roof  of  the  pioneer 
cabin,  the  roof  of  the  modern  barn,  the  roof  of  the  distinctive  American 
home. 

Figuring  material  and  labor  of  applying,  the  cost  of  the  Red  Cedar 
shingle  roof  is  ow.  Its  length  of  life,  forty  years  and  over,  makes  it  the 
most  economical  of  all. 

i  ,Inlist.^n  JiiSF^iP-^SF  sh'ngles— inspected  and  guaranteed  by  us— 
look  for  the  RITE -GRADE  trade  mark  which  identified  this  honest  perfect 
shingle — at  your  lumber  dealers.  *  1 


Bi?  Four  Building  LLbraryFree 


Put  X  against  books  you  want.    Enclose  2c  stamp  for  each  book  to 
defray  mailing. 


FARM  BUILDINGS:  Some  val 
uable  new  things  by  practical  bam 
architects,  never  published  before, 
with  detailed  working  plans. 
DISTINCTIVE  HOMES:  Twelve 
beautiful  American  homes,  very 
practical,  very  desirable,  costing 
from  $2,500  to  $4,500. 


BUNGALOW  BOOK:  Twelve  of 
the.  prettiest  Bungalows  ever  de- 
signed; to  help  you  choose  a  home 
costing  from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 
THE  BOY'S  BUILDER:  Garages. 
Boat  Houses,  Dog  Houses.  Pigeon 
Coops.  Bird  Houses,  with  in- 
structions. 
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West  CoastLumbermen'sA5sn,,Semtle^ash.: 


•  Tour  Name 


Address   

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 


1025  White  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Equip  your  Ford 


ALlUMl  INlUM 
PISTONS 

The  wonderful  light  pistons  that 
reduce  the  piston  weight  of  your 
Ford  by  a  full  two-thirds. 

This  difference  in  weight  means  a  great  reduction 
in  vibration  and  more  power.  By  cutting  down 
vibration  you'll  have  greater  riding  comfort — less 
noise  and  rattle — more  speed  and  flexibility  and 
fewer  repairs. 

LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  engineering  improvement  of  1916.  Their  use  in 
the  best  of  the  season's  high-priced  cars  proves  this. 

Put  this  improvement  Into  your  Ford 
and  enjoy  the  same  smooth,  quick, 
powerful,  snappy  motor  service  that 
these  cars  give.  And  you'll  find  that 
these  pistons  lengthen  the  life  of  both 
motor  and  car. 

The  four  LYNITE  pistons  are  equipped 

with  12 

a      McouAv-    qbsiar  norris 

PISTON  RINGS 
Power  Producers — Carbon  Reducers 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet: — "Pistons  and  Power". 
Learn  about  these  wonderful  light  pistons  that 
have  revolutionized  motor  designing. 

Manufactured  by 

McQUAY- NORRIS  MFG.  CO. 

2816  Locust  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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"Nothing  Runs  in  Dirt 
but  the  Plows" 


I 
i 
l 
I 
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THAT'S  the  way  one  owner  expresses  it,  re- 
ferring to  the  absolute  protection  given  every 
working  part.  Not  only  is  every  gear  and  every 
part  of  the  transmission  encased,  but  all  are  run- 
ning in  oil. 

Another  owner  writes  in,  "It  does  the  work  of 
ten  good  mules  and  is  the  nearest  fool-proof, 
water-proof,  dust-proof  and  oil-proof  of  any 
machine  I  have  ever  seen." 

But  it  takes  the  catalog  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
new  Rumely  One-Man,  All-Purpose  outfit — just 
drop  a  post  card  to  the  nearest  branch  for  a  copy. 

You  will  then  see  how  the  Rumely  is  made  from  start 
to  finish,  and  how  in  design,  construction  and  operation 
it  fills  your  particular  requirements. 

— then  compare  it  with  any  other  tractor  on  the  market. 

The  three-plow  size,"l2-24,"  is  $990  cash,  f.o.b.  La  Porte. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Wichita.  Kan. 


I 


790 


CASH 
F.  O.  B. 
LA  PORTE 
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BRAKE  AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  About 
'The  Automobile  and  for  the  JVlotort'st 


THE  named  power  of  an  automobile 
or  gas  engine  defines  the  amount 
of  work  it  is  able  to  do. 
Properly  operated,  the  engine  may  be 
expected  to  produce  this  power,  but  only 
for  so  long  as  every  component  part  of 
it  is  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  particular  function  for 
which  it  was  designed.  A  defect  in  any 
part  is  a  defect  of  the  whole,  and  no  bet- 
ter or  plainer  proof  of  this  fact  can  be 
found  than  in  its  application  to  piston 
rings.  Faulty  rings  will  counteract  the 
highest  grade  fuel,  the  best  carburation 
and  the  most  exact  valve  action. 

Where  compression  is  poor  the  ex- 
plosion is  weakened,  and  the  horsepower 
of  the  motor  reduced.  There  is  no  es- 
caping the  consequences  of  poor  com- 
pression, and  you  cannot  get  good  com- 
pression where  badly  fitting,  improperly 
designed  piston  rings  are  used  any  more 
than  you  can  hold  air  in  a  punctured 
tire. 

The  comparison  is  perfectly  logical. 
Compressed  gas  in  the  cylinder  head  acts 
just  as  compressed  air  in  an  inflated  tire. 
The  weak  point  is  discovered  and  the  at- 
tack concentrated  upon  it.  The  results 
of  this  are  more  vividly  brought  to  your 
attention  in  the  case  of  the  tire — in  the 
ease  of  the  motor  they  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  until  the  leakage  reaches  such 
proportions  as  to  seriously  cripple  it. 

Electric  Light  Equipment. 

The  moon,  a  kerosene  lamp  and  the 
barn  lantern  used  to  be  the  trio  upon 
which  the  farmer  depended  after  the 
sun  went  down. 

But  now  times  have  changed — so  has 
the  lighting  system  for  the  farm.  No 
longer  need  the  farmer  depend  on  the 
smoky,  dangerous,  dim  oil  light.  In- 
stead he  may  have  as  bright  and  cheer- 
ful a  light  as  his  city  friend. 

A  little  glass  jar  is  sealea  up  with 
the  mystery  that  makes  the  home 
bright,  well  lighted  ana  attractive. 
Since  the  invention  of  this  sealed  elec- 
tric storage  battery,  electric  current 
may  be  generated  and  stored  at  a  very 
low  cost — so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  farmer 
may  use  this  light  not  only  in  his  home, 
but  in  his  barn  and  sheds. 

The  greatest  advantages  of  this  new 
electric  lighting  system  is  its  safety. 
The  danger  of  the  old  light  in  the  barn 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  feeding  the  stock.  If  the  lantern 
tipped  over  in  the  hay,  barn  and  ~*ock 
were  quickly  destroyed.  This  -  rety  is 
even  more  appreciated  in  the  i.o  ?,  es- 
pecially where  there  are  little  one  No 
fire  insurance  company  will  pay  the  ter- 
rible loss  that  an  upset  lamp  will  cause. 
Many  a  child  has  pulled  off  the  table 
cloth  or  turned  over  a  stand  and  started 
the  fearful  work  of  destruction.  Every 
day  you  used  to  read  in  the  papers 
about  some  farm  home  being  destroyed 
by  an  overturned  kerosene  lamp. 

The  convenience  oi  this  new  stor- 
age battery  system  is  another  great  ad- 
vantage. No  matches,  no  fussing  around 
to  get  the  chimney  off  the  lamo.  A 
turn  of  the  button  and  light  floods  the 
porch  as  well  as  the  room. 

The  new  lighting  system  leads  to  other 
improvements  about  the  house.  Not 
only  does  it  make  the  home  attractive 
for  your  friends  as  well  as  for  yourself, 
but  if  you  ha vi-  the  system  in  the  house 
you  can  easily  add  such  convenience  as 
electric  irons,  electric  fans,  electric  toast- 
ers, electric  vacuum  cleaners. 

No  arguments  need  be  advanced  for 
such  improvements,  because  every  one 
knows  how  a  city  home  has  been  made 
more  comfortable,  more  attractive. 

In  this  age  of  invention,  those  im- 
provements for  the  home  have  been  most 
appreciated. — R.  D.  Mowry. 


Cost  of  Hauling  With  Horses. 

A  two-horse  team  will  haul,  on  a  good 
hard  gravel  road,  fifty  bushels  of  sixty- 
pound  grain  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  According  to  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  072,  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
finds  an  average  distance  from  farm  to 
market  of  six  and  five-tenths  miles  for 
all  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  It 
requires  about  one-half  a  day  for  the 
average  farmer  to  make  a  round  trip 
with  wagon  from  farm  to  market.  This 
bulletin  also  shows  that  the  size  of  an 
average  wagon  load  of  wheat  is  fifty- 
three  and  five-tenths  bushels  or  3,200 
pounds. 

If  it  requires  half  a  day  for  a  farmer 
to  go  to  market  and  back  with  his  team, 
the  cost  of  horse  labor  for  the  trip  will 
be  about  $1.25,  figuring  five  hours'  work 
and  horse  labor  at  12*  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  a  very  fair  price.    The  govern- 


ment in  100G  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
wagon  hauling  for  wheat  per  day  was 
$3.(>0.  Since  1906  prices  have  gone  up 
considerably,  so  that  a  fair  cost  for  to- 
day would  be  about  $4.35.  For  one  trip 
it  would  be  just  half  of  this — $2.18. 
This  is  verified  by  taking  the  cost  of 
horse  labor  as  given  above  at  $1.25  and 
adding  to  it  a  half-day's  time  for  the 
driver,  let  us  say  $1.00,  or  a  total  of 
$2.25.  On  the  basis  of  ton  miles  the 
cost  is  about  23  cents.  (Three  thousand 
pounds  equals  one  and  one-half  tons  for 
six  and  one-half  miles,  which  is  nine 
and  three-fourths  ton  miles,  costing  per 
trip  $2.18 — divided  by  nine  and  three- 
fourths  is  23  cents.) 

This  average  cost  varies.  The  govern- 
ment finds  that  in  some  cases  it  costs 
only  17  cents  a  ton  mile  on  good  roads, 
while  on  extremely  bad  roads  the  cost 
runs  up  to  35  cents  a  ton  mile. 


An  inner  tube  which  leaks  at  some 
part  away  from  the  rim,  permits  the  air 
to  escape  through  the  fabric  of  the  tire. 
The  usual  result  of  this  condition  is 
"air  bubbles"  which  blow  out  in  the 
side  cushion  above  the  bead.  This  con- 
dition is  a  result  of  a  small  leak  in  the 
tube  caused  by  the  tube  being  folded 
over  or  punctured  by  a  nail  or  other 
sharp  obstacle,  in  such  a  manner  that  air 
cannot  escape  through  the  place  where 
the  puncture  was  made. 


Improved  Bearings  for  Tractors. 

The  substitution  of  roller  bearings  for 
plain  bearings  in  gasoline  tractors  re- 
duce the  power  lost  by  friction  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  under  average  conditions, 
and  much  more  than  this  when  the  plain 
bearings  are  not  in  absolutely  first  class 
condition.  Plain  bearing  friction  losses 
increase  rapidly  with  wear,  due  to  mis- 
alinement  of  the  bearings,  while  the  very 
small  friction  loss  of  a  roller  bearing  will 
remain  practically  constant  due  to  the 
fact  that  wear  is  much  less  than  plain 
bearings,  and  the  alinement  of  all  shafts 
and  gears  remains  constant  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Plain  babbitted  bearings  must  be  re- 
placed at  least  once  every  second  season, 
and  sometimes  once  or  twice  a  year. 
They  usually  develop  trouble  right  when 
the  tractor  is  being  worked  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  the  result,  shut  down 
to  pour  a  new  box,  often  means  loss  of 
valuable  time  when  the  tractor  should 
be  working  to  finish  up  a  job  of  plowing 
or  harvesting.  A  roller  bearing  properly 
incorporated  in  the  design  will'  last  for 
the  entire  life  of  the  tractor.  If,  for  any 
reason,  it  should  be  necessary  to  replace 
one,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  do  than 
to  rebabbitt  a  plain  box,  as  they  are  all 
made  interchangeable  and  the  replacing 
of  the  roller  bearing  is  but  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes. 

The  progressive  farmer  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  roller  bearings  through 
the  extensive  use  of  automobiles,  and  is 
today  demanding  that  his  tractor  render 
the  same  care-free  service  as  regards  the 
bearing  equipment,  as  does  his  automo- 
bile. It  would  be  impossible  to  market 
a  car  today  with  plain  bearings  in  any 
of  the  transmission  or  running  gear  posi- 
tions, because  this  would  mean  that  the 
driver  would  have  to  get  out  and  oil  up 
every  20  to  30  miles  or  so. 


Whatever  the  professional  economist 
may  think  of  automobile  owning  as  an 
indicator  of  wealth  it  sufficeth  the  Kan- 
sas farmer  to  know  that  he  can  afford  to 
own  a  "buzz-wagon"  or  "gasoline  buggy" 
and  get  over  the  highways  of  the  state 
in  quick  time,  with  or  without  a  load 
of  farm  produce.  Car  owners  in  Kan- 
sas pay  $331,812.75  into  the  state  treas- 
ury for  license  money  on  motor  vehciles, 
which  money  goes  back  into  the  road 
fund.  Figures  compiled  by  the  secretary 
of  state's  office  show  that  in  1915  there 
were  74,123  motor  ears  and  8,260  motor- 
cycles licensed  by  the  state.  These 
figures  represent  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $75,000,000  for  autos  and 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars  for 
motorcycles. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  motor 
vehicle  for  every  fifth  or  sixth  family 
in  the  state,  the  per  capita  ownership 
being  22.5. 

Sedgwick,  Reno  and  Shawnee  Counties 
lead  in  auto  ownership. 


If  absolute  freedom  from  carbon  be 
desired,  exercise  care  in  buying  gasoline, 
as  poor  gasoline  is  just  as  frequently 
the  cause  of  carbon  formation  as  poo' 
oil. 
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MAKING  BABY  BEEF  Let  These 


IN  general  there  are  two  main  causes 
for  the  increased  tendency  among 
feeders  to  put  prime  finish  on  year- 
lings of  high  quality.  First,  an  increased 
demand  by  consumers  for  small  cuts  of 
high-quality  beef;  second,  certain 
changes  in  methods  of  beef  production 
brought  on  by  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion. General  conditions  within  the  past 
few  years  have  indicated  that  no  class  of 
beef  as  yet  produced  more  nearly  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  as  does  the  class  known  as 
"baby  beef."  Taking  present  feed-lot 
and  market  conditions  as  a  criterion,  jt 
would  appear  that  these  tendencies  are 
growing  and  that  the  production  of 
''baby  beef"  in  the  future  will  be  even 
more  popular  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  cattle  industry 
cattle  were  kept  on  the  ranges  until  from 
3  to  5  years  of  age.  The  use  of  better 
bulls,  with  consequent  general  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  maturing  ability  of 
market  cattle,  together  with  heavier 
grain  feeding,  has  made  it  possible  to 
put  just  as  much  beef  on  the  market  at 
from  13  to  20  months  of  age.  The  aver- 
age age  at  which  "baby  beef"  is  put  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
ably between  14  and  lfi  months,  and  feed- 
ers seem  to  think  that  in  time  with  im- 
provements in  breeding  herds  and  feed- 
lot  methods  the  same  weight  of  carcass, 
with  more  quality,  may  be  put  on  the 
market  at  even  an  earlier  age. 

Top  prices  and  prices  that  will  pay  for 
the  cost  of  production  are  given  for 
"little"  cattle  when  they  carry  "prime" 
finish.  To  put  this  finish  on  this  type 
of  cattle  requires  experience  and  skill. 
At  the  present  time  commission  men 
complain  of  many  would-be  baby  beeves 
being  shipped  to  market  in  half-fat  con- 
dition. Markets  pay  a  premium  for  the 
extra  finish,  but  half-fat  yearlings  are 
marketable  only  at  a  discount.  An 
axiom  in  stock  yards  is  "Few  feeders  are 
'able  to  turn  out  a  fat  yearling." 

The  following  are  advantages  men- 
tioned by  feeders  of  experience  as  rea- 
sons why  they  favor  finishing  their  cat- 
tle as  baby  beef : 

First.  The  younger  cattle  make  more 
gains  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  than 
do  the  cattle  with  more  age.  To  get  such 
gains,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
calves  be  pushed  from  the  time  they  are 
dropped.  In  addition  to  the  milk  the 
calf  gets  from  its  dam,  it  should  be  given 
a  grain  ration  just  as  soon  as  it  will  be- 
gin to  eat.  As  expressed  by  one  feeder, 
"The  calf  should  be  fed  so  that  it  will 
never  know  when  it  is  weaned." 

Second.  The  money  invested  in  cattle 
is  turned  faster.  Under  old  range  condi- 
tions money  invested  in  cattle  was  real- 
ized upon  only  once  in  from  three  to 
five  years.  By  feeding  out  calves  as 
baby  beef,  money  can  be  turned  in 
eighteen  months. 

Third.  By  feeding  as  yearlings  the 
herd  to  be  maintained  on  the  farm  is 
smaller,  and  pasture,  forage,  grain,  etc., 
which  were  once  nsed  for  yearlings  and 
2-  and  3-year-olds  can  now  be  used  to 
increase  the  munber  of  cows  kept. 

Fourth.  Open  heifers  find  just  as 
ready  market  as  the  steers.  This  is  true 
in  no  case  after  the  time  the  heifers 
have  passed  the  2-year-old  stage.  Year- 
ling heifers  finish  out  even  more  rapidly 
than  do  the  steers,  and  marketing  them 
at  this  age  is  a  big  advantage  since  there 
is  no  other  time  in  their  lives  when 
markets  will  treat  them  as  favorably. 

Fifth.  The  baby-beef  market  at  the 
present  time  is  the  most  stable  of  all 
the  cattle  markets.  Baby  beef  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  had  a  market 
all  its  own,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
Tegardless  of  other  cattle  market  condi- 
tions. Baby  beeves  will  not  take  on  as 
high  a  degree  of  finish  as  will  2-year-old 
cattle,  but  nevertheless  the  yearlings 
with  somewhat  less  finish  have  usually 
sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  2-year-olds. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Christ- 
mas market  has  been  very  favorable 
toward  all  cattle  with  quality  and  prime 
finish,  quite  a  proportion  of  which  are 
baby  beef.  Most  of  the  baby  beef,  how- 
ever, goes  on  the  market  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July.  The 
market  at  this  time  is  generally  good, 
and  in  fact  generally  stays  good  through- 
out the  summer,  for  during  the  middle 
and  late  summer  months  few  prime  cat- 
tle are  for  sale.  Most  of  the  cattle 
offered  are  half-fat  yearlings. 

In  feeding  for  the  December  market, 
fall -born  calves  are  generally  used.  The 
following  schedule  may  be  used  with 
baby  beeves  intended  for  the  December 
market:  Have  the  calves  dropped  in 
September  and  October.  Begin  giving 
them  a  light  grain  ration,  in  addition 
to  their  dam's  milk,  at  about  12  months 
of  age,  or  about  November  1.  Wean 
them  during  April  and  May,  or  as  late 
as  possible,  so  that  they  t  :* ri  be  turned 


directly  upon  grass.  At  weaning  time 
begin  increasing  their  grain  ration  until 
by  the  middle  of  July,  or  August  1,  they 
are  getting  about  all  the  grain  they  will 
take.  Keep  them  on  heavy  grain  fede 
until  pastures  begin  to  diminish,  and 
then  add  silage  with  clover  or  alfalfa, 
either  one  or  both,  to  the  ration.  They 
should  be  ready  to  market  from  the  mid- 
dle of  November  to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Spring-born  calves  are  of  a  more  suit- 
able age  for  finishing  for  late  spring  or 
early  summer  markets.  If  these  calves 
are  born  in  March  or  April,  they  should 
begin  to  take  a  little  grain  by  May  or 
June.  They  would  probably  be  weaned 
during  September  and  October.  At  this 
time  the  grain  ration  should  be  some- 
what increased,  and  then  increased  again 
when  grass  is  gone.  As  grazing  decreases 
in  the  fall,  silage  and  clover  or  alfalfa 
should  be  added  to  the  ration.  At  this 
time  and  up  until  December  or  January 
the  calves  should  get  enough  of  this 
ration  to  keep  them  growing  nicely. 
They  should  be  put  on  heavy  feed  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January. 
These  cattle  should  be  ready  to  market 
during  May  and  June. 

High  quality  feeds  and  variety  are  es- 
sentials for  proper  finish  in  feeding  baby 
beef.  The  young  calves  should  be  given 
grain  as  soon  as  they  will  take  it.  One 
feeder  recommends  equal  parts  by  meas- 
ure of  shelled  corn  and  oats.  Many  feed- 
ers prefer  to  grind  or  crush  these  two 
feeds.  Some  feeders  prefer  shelled  corn 
to  cornmeal  or  crushed  corn  as  feed  for 
calves,  as  it  stimulates  the  secretion  of 
the  digestive  juices.  For  the  period  in 
the  fall  after  weaning  time  and  before 
they  are  put  on  full  feed  any  one  of  the 
following  rations  would  be  recommended 
for  spring-born  calves.  In  feeding  these 
rations  cowpea  hay  or  clover  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  alfalfa  given  in  the 
ration.  Linseed  meal  also  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  cottonseed  meal  indi- 
cated : 

1.  Corn,  5  pounds;  alfalfa,  9  pounds. 

2.  Cottonseed  meal,  li  pounds;  alfalfa, 
4  pounds;  silage,  15  to  18  pounds. 

3.  Corn,  3  pounds;  alfalfa,  3  pounds; 
silage,  15  to  18  pounds. 

The  same  rations  without  the  hay 
and  silage  would  be  suitable  for  feeding 
fall-born  calves  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  following  ration  would  be  suit- 
able for  the  cattle  while  on  full  feed. 
Clover  or  cowpea  hay  may  be  substituted 
for  the  alfalfa  hay:  Corn,  14  pounds; 
alfalfa,  8  pounds;  oat  straw,  ad  libitum. 

Silage  can  also  be  used  in  full  feeding 
as  a  part  of  the  roughage,  but  if  from  20 
to  25  pounds  a  head  is  fed  at  the  start, 
it  should  be  decreased  to  15  to  20 
pounds  near  the  end  of  the  feeding 
period.  Oat  or  wheat  straw  helps  to 
keep  the  digestive  organs  in  good  con- 
dition, and  if  possible  a  supply  of  this 
roughage  should  be  kept  before  the 
calves  at  all  times.  In  cases  where 
mixed  hays,  cottonseed  hulls,  or  other 
nonleguminous  roughage  is  substituted 
for  alfalfa  or  clover  in  the  ration,  an 
increased  amount  of  linseed  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal  should  be  fed. 

Ample  shelter  should  be  provided,  and 
the  use  of  bedding  in  such  quantities  as 
will  keep  the  cattle  clean  and  com- 
fortable will  pay.  Clean,  bright-coated 
animals  always  sell  at  an  advantage. 

Only  cattle  with  a  great  deal  of  qual- 
ity and  early  maturing  ability  should  be 
fed  heavily  as  yearlings.  Best  results 
are  obtained  with  calves  from  high-grade 
cows  and  thick-fleshed  pure-bred  bulls. 

Baby  beeves  should  weigh  from  400  to 
600  pounds  when  going  on  full  feed. 
When  finished  they  should  weigh  from 
700  to  1,000  pounds.  During  the  past 
year  markets  for  this  type  of  cattle 
have  ranged  from  $8.50  to  $10  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  bulk  of  the  cattle 
probably  sold  near  $9  per  hundredweight. 

In  finishing  "little"  cattle,  remember 
that  they  must  be  "fat"  to  bring  the  ad- 
ditional price  which  is  necessary  to  make 
this  kind  of  feeding  profitable. 


Corn  and  skim  milk  fed  in  the  pi'opor- 
tion  of  three  pounds  skim  milk  to  one 
of  corn,  along  with  alfalfa  pasture,  make 
a  cheap  and  rapid  growing  ration.  The 
exercise  the  pigs  get  running  on  the 
alfalfa  helps  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty 
condition. 


The  more  bedding  the  sow  has  at  far- 
rowing, the  more  danger  there  is  of  her 
smothering  her  pigs,  and  she  should  be 
allowed  but  little  bedding  until  the  pigs 
are  several  days  old. 

When  the  sow  is  about  to  farrow  some 
one  should  be  at  hand  to  give  assistance 
if  it  is  needed.  If  the  sow  seems  to  be 
getting  along  alright  she  should  be  left 
alone. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Battleships  Protect 
Your  Prosperity 


Here  is  North  Dakota's  invincible  Preparedness  Fleet  In 
one  town  of  less  than  one  thousand  population— 
giant  elevators  which  house  the  farmers'  grain. 
Why  don't  you  come  and  enjoy  this  protection  with  our  North 
Dakota  farmers?  PREPAREDNESS  with  them  means  more 
acres  of  grain,  mce  live  s*ock,  comfortable  homes,  schools  and 
churches.  NORTH  DAKOTA  is  coming  rapidly  Into  its  own. 
The  1915  crop  of  grain  along  the  Great  Northern  Ry.  in  that 
state  amounted  to  more  than  EIGHTY-  SIX  MILLION  bush- 
els. The  acreage  of  corn  and  alfalfa  is  increasing  enormously 
every  year.  This  means  stock  raising,  combined  with  grain 
growing,  for  bigger  and  steady  profits.  Dairy  and  live  stock  j 
products  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  few  years. 
Are  you  farming  on  high-priced  lands?  Then  read  of  results 
on  low-priced  land  in  North  Dakota. 
M.  C.  Crockett,  one  of  our  big  farmers  writes: — "I  came  from  Iowa  to  North  Dakota — came 
from  a  good  stock  country,  and  I  have  always  kept  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  some  hogs,  and 
know  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock  can  be  profitably  raised  here  just  as  well  as  in  Iowa.  I  now 
own  2080  acres  which  I  have  added  to  my  homestead  as  I  could  pay  for  it,  and  I  figure  my 
•oil  and  farm  just  as  good  as  they  have  in  Iowa  for  $200  per  acre.  And  farm  is  not  for  sale  " 

Medium-Sized  Farms  Pay  Best 


Joseph  Easal  is  a  160-acre  farmer  in  North 
Dakota.  In  1915  he  threshed  from  127  acres  in 
grain,  wheat,  1,743  bushels— oats,  841— barley, 
813.  Cows,  pigs  and  poultry  supply  the  table 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  no  land  for 
sale  in  North  Dakota,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  large  farms  like  Mr.  Crockett's  and  larger- 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  land  owned  by  non- 
residents. We  are  in- 


terested in  having  these  large  farms  divided 
into  160  and  320  acre  working  farms. 
If  you  own  or  rent  high-priced  land,  you  will 
be  interested  in  learning  what  our  North 
Dakota  farmers  aredoing  on  land  equally  pro- 
ductive, but  which  costs  only  about  one-fifth 
as  much  and  may  be  secured  on  very  easy 
terms.  In  fact,  what  is  ordinarily  paid  by 
renters  will  make  the  payments  on  a  North 
Dakota  farm. 


"See  America  First" 


was* 


GlacierNational  Park 


North  Dakota  Bulletin  FREE 

Write  for  free  bulletin  and  map  and  facts  about  the  soil,  affidavits  of 
crop  yields, experience  letters  from  actual  settlers.  We  will  assist  yon 
in  every  way  possible  in  finding  a  suilable  location  in  any  part  of 
the  state  and  our  services  to  you  are  FREE.  Special  Low  Fares  for 
Home-Seekers.  Write  today.  Address  me  personally.  E.  C.  LEEDS, 
General  Immigration  Agent,  I>ept.  252  Great  Northern 
Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

mm  mm  mm  mm  «—  —  m  MEMORY  JOGGER  —  —        an  a 


I  will  send  this  today  to  E.  C.  LEEDY.  Genera!  Immigration  Agent, 

Dept.  352  .  Great  Northern  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  and  full  information  regarding  money-making  farms  along  (be 
Great  Northern  Railway  in  North  Dakota, 

\ 

Name.  Address  


The  Sure  Way— 

The  Quick  Way— 

To  Reach  Buyers 

and  sell  your  offering  quick,  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns 
have  no  equal  in  this  field.  It  is  the  favorite,  market  place  for  over 
60,000  of  the  best  farmers  In  the  country.  They  read  the  Classified 
Colurr.ns  each  week  and  they  are 

In  The  Market 

for  live  stock,  pet  stock,  poultry,  lands,  seeds,  plants,  implements,  ve- 
hicles, automobiles,  automobile  findings,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  farmers  and  their  families  buy.  Many  of  this  great  army 
of  buyers  are  sure  to  want  just  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  you  can 
reach  them 

At  Small  Cost 

by  using  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns.  Tou  reach  the  real 
buyers  who  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  what  they  buy.  We  receive 
hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  like  these  from  advertisers  who  have 
used  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Advertising 


With  Good  Results 


Fredonia.  Kan.,  May  25.  1915. 
As  usual,  Kansas  Farmer  has 
been  the  very  best  seller  of  all — 
the  old  business  bringer  that  years 
of  experience  has  proven  that  I 
may  depend  fully  upon  for  fixed 
results.  And  another  thing  I 
appreciate  greatly  in  Kansas 
Farmer. — -that  is  the  accuracy, 
promptness  and  painstaking  detail 
given  to  your  advertisers.  In  the 
eight  years  I  have  advertised  with 
you  I  have  noticed  this  so  much, 
and  really  felt  it  the  more  because 
we  do  not  always  find  it  else- 
where. For  all  of  which  I  deeply 
thank  you. 

MRS.  CLYDE  E.  MEYERS. 


Fredonia,   Kan.,  April   28,  1915. 

Enclosed  find  check  in  payment 
for  my  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer. 
Have  received  excellent  results. 
When  I  want  more  advertising 
will  place  it  with  the  old  reliable 
Kansas  Farmer. 

KARL  P.  SPELLAN. 


Effingham,  Kan.,  May  2«.  1915. 

We  have  been  advertising  in 
your  paper  for  years,  and  this 
1915  was  the  banner  year  of  all 
for  business,  and  we  always  get 
results  in  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

FERRTS  &  FERRIS. 


See  head  of  Classified  Columns  for  rates,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  send 
in  your  copy  now  and  have  your  advertisement 

Start  In  Our  Next  Issue 


SEED  CORN  AT  FARMERS  PRICES 

A  high  grade  tested  seed  corn,  $1.50  per  bushel;  ten  bushels  and  over,  $1  25  -  Red  Tens 
seed  oats,  direct  from  Texas,  65c  per  bushel.    $.  Q.  TRENT,  HiaWatHa,  Kai1SaS 

READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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KANSAS  FARMER 

ADVERTISING  LIVE'  STOCK 


March  25,  1916 


Yale  Chain  Hoists 

The  easy  way  to  handle  loads 

With  this  powerful  hoist  a  half  grown 
boy  can  lift  heavy  loads  easily  and  safely. 
The  load  holds  in  any  position  and 
lowers  smoothly  when  hand  chain  pull 
is  reversed.  Unaffected  by  weather,  it 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 
Just  the  thing  for  slinging  beeves  dur- 
ing slaughtering;  lifting  sick  or  injured 
stock;  changing  wagon  bodies;  hand- 
ling cylinders  and  pipe  in  wells.  A 
hundred  other  uses.  Put  your  hoisting 
problems  up  to  us.  Ask  for  a  calalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street      •        •      New  York 


Strawberries  $2.25  per  1000;  Everbearing  Strawberries 
12.50  per  100.  Everything  in  Fruit  trees,  Cm.***  A.i.i.. 
Plants  and  Ornamentals.   Send  for  our  rTBB  b3l3fi0g 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED-CORN 

Ask  for  quotations. 
Geo.  T.  Fielding:  &  Sons,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Beiow  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford.  III. 


Buy  Trees  At  Wholesale 

and  Save  Agents' and  Dealers'  Profits. 

Apple  trees  $6.00  per  100;  Peach  $6  00  per  100;  Cherries 
|14.00  per.  100j_  Concord  Grapes  $2.00  per  100;  Dunlap 


HOLSiNGER  BROTHERS  NURSERY, 

BOX  109.  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS. 

CPFn  PAPN  I  grow  all  I  sell.  Not 

«Si V  V  n  II  largest,  but  best  and 
most  modern  Seed  Corn  breeding  plant  in 
world.  Field  selected  before  frost,  dried 
Nature's  way,  in  heated  house,  on  wire  racks 
where  no  two  ears  are  allowed  to  touch. 

Bred  from  state  and  national  show  winners 
for  high  production,  our  yielding  average 
corn,  at  least  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  high 
grade  product  to  farmers  who  want  the  best. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples.  98  per 
cent  test  guaranteed. 

WICKFIELD  FARM,  Box  10,  Cantril,  Iowa. 

PURE  SEED  CORN 

Our  Boone  County  White,  awarded  gold 
medal  at  Frisco  Pan-Amer.  World's  Fair, 
1915,  is  the  strongest  type  of  pure  white 
corn  in  existence.  The  germination  and  root 
strength  unsurpassed,  brought  to  this  point 
by  years  of  careful  propagation.  Field  picked, 
thoroughly  dried,  butted,  tipped  and  hand 
shelled.  Price  per  bushel,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station;  sacks  free. 

MRS.  MABEL  MILLER    -    OSCEOLA,  MO. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
thousand.  Everbearing  at  $1.50  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Asparagus  at  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Grapes,  raspberries,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Large 
stock.     Try  us. 

THE  ALLEGAN  PLANT  CO.,  Allegan,  Mich. 

SEED  CORN 

From  the  Farmer  Seed  Corn  Grower 

That  made  100  bushels  per  acre.    Best  that 

grows.     Catalog  free.    It  tells  all. 
JOHN  D.   ZILLER,  HIAWATHA.  KANSAS 

QJTA  Assorted  June  Bearing,  50  Everbearing  Straw- 
OOVJ  berry  Plants,  delivered  for  $1.50.  Beat  varie- 
ties, none  better.    THOMAS,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

S  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  .Ou  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog" 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
Soothem  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  DepSJl  36  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
 OTTAWA 


THE  modern  business  is  started  by 
advertising,  kept  going  by  adver- 
tising, and  all  real  progress  in  it 
is  made  through  advertising.  The  mod- 
ern breeding  business  is  almost  as  de- 
pendent on  advertising  as  is  the  manu- 
facturing business.  Just  stop  for  a  min- 
ute and  let  us  think  of  the  five  most 
prominent  breeders  of  the  particular 
breed  that  we  favor.  Almost  instinc- 
tively the  names  that  we  see  most  fre- 
quently in  the  advertisement  columns  of 
our  farm  journals  will  come  to  our  mind. 
This  is  true  in  at  least  nine  out  of  ten 
cases.  The  breeders  who  are  best  known 
are  big  advertisers.  They  do  not  ad- 
vertise because  they  are  prominent. 
They  are  prominent  because  they  adver- 
tise. 

The  local  market  is  the  only  market 
available  to  the  man  who  depends  on  the 
casual  buyer  to  get  rid  of  his  stock. 

By  advertising  he  can  reach  the  na- 
tional market,  he  can  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  possible  buyers,  and 
hence  his  chances  of  selling  at  something 
more  than  a  local  price.  Some  breeders 
would  never  have  received  a  decent  price 
for  the  good  stock  they  had  to  sell  had 
they  not  made  their  needs  known  to 
national  publications.  Here  are  some 
cases  in  point: 

A  young  farmer  living  twelve  miles 
from  a  railway  station  had  invested  $300 
in  a  pure-bred  Holstein  cow.  None  of 
his  neighbors  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Holstein  breed,  and  locally 
he  could  not  have  sold  the  first  bull  calf 
that  came  from  his  pure-bred  cow  for 
more  than  $50  or  $75.  He  decided  to 
give  advertising  a  trial.  He  got  many 
inquiries,  but  did  not  realize  a  sale  from 
the  first  ad.  He  persevered,  and  finally 
sold  the  calf  for  $350.  He  did  not  spend 
over  $10  or  $12  in  advertising. 

Another  young  man  somewhat  sim- 
ilarly situated  found  himself  last  spring 
with  three  bull  calves.  Locally  they  were 
worth  little  more  than  they  would  bring 
for  beef.  Through  advertising  they  were 
all  sold  in  a  distant  province,  and  all 
were  sold  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  best  results  in  advertising  are 
not  secured  by  intermittent  advertising, 
but  by  the  one  who  keeps  his  name  be- 
fore the  public  all  the  time.  The  grocer 
who  boarded  up  his  windows  and  locked 
his  doors  for  several  months  in  the  sea- 
son would  obtain  but  little  success  in 
building  up  a  trade.  The  breeder  of  live 
stock  who  places  his  name  before  the 
buying  public  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year  will  never  build  up  the  best  kind 
of  a  connection.  Better  to  run  an  ad 
stating  that  you  have  nothing  for  sale 
at  present,  but  telling  about  the  fine 
stuff  that  you  will  have  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  medium  to  select  for  ad- 
vertising is,  of  course,  the  one  that 
seems  to  reach  the  largest  number  of 
people  who  naturally  want  the  thing  you 
have  for  sale.  With  the  medium  prop- 
erly selected  and  an  advertisement  prop- 
erly worded,  the  breeder  is  well  on  his 
way  to  realizing  profitable  prices  for  his 
surplus  stock. — E.  L.  McCaskey  in  Farm 
and  Dairy,  Peterboro,  Ont. 


Keeping  Records. 

Several  of  the  hanks  and  business 
houses  of  the  country  are  showing  a 
splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  by  dis- 
tributing to  their  customers  a  very  handy 
little  account  book  for  keeping  a  record 
of  the  farm  business  for  a  year. 

These  business  men  realize  the  value 
and  necessity  of  keeping  records,  a  thing 
you  or  your  children  will  be  compelled 
to  realize  if  you  discover  the  leaks  or 
develop  your  farming  business  to  a 
profitable  point. 

Farmers  as  a  whole  are  not  in  a  posi- 


tion today  to  demand  their  rights  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  definite  accurate 
figures  concerning  the  farming  business. 
The  manufacturer  knows  the  cost  of 
producing  his  products  and  can  prove  it 
when  he  demands  an  increase  in  prices. 
You  need  just  such  figures  to  show  the 
cost  of  producing  your  live  stock  and 
crops. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  bureau  in  this  county 
are  this  year  keeping  complete  cost  ac- 
count records,  which  will  be  very  valu- 
able to  their  business,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  as  the  years  go  on.  Apply  busi- 
ness methods  to  your  farming  business, 
it  deserves  it. 

The  farm  management  record  survey 
will  be  conducted  again  this  spring  in 
Harrison  Township,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  farmers  in  Brownscreek  Township 
this  work  will  be  started  in  that  terri- 
tory with  the  help  of  P.  E.  McNall,  Farm 
Management  Agent  of  the  Extension 
Division,  Kansas  Agricultural  College. — 
A.  D.  Folkek. 


Farm  Accounts  Valuable. 

C.  E.  Pomeroy,  Allen  County,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts : 

"I  have  just  read  your  offer  to  send  a 
Farmer's  Account  Book  to  the  subscriber 
that  applies  for  one.  I  have  been  trying 
to  keep  a  book  of  that  kind  for  three 
years,  but  imperfectly  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  and  how  entries 
should  be  made.  What  I  have  done  in 
this  direction  convinces  me  of  the  wis- 
dom of  such  course.  So  if  you  will 
please  send  me  the  above  mentioned  book 
I  will  be  very  much  obliged." 

Businesslike  Methods  Help  Credit. 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  farm.  Find 
out  what  you  are  actually  worth.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  know.  Tell  your  banker 
about  it.  He  .will  have  more  confidence 
in  you  when  he  knows  you  are  doing 
things  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The 
banker  is  afraid  of  slipshod  methods.  He 
considers  it  a  greater  risk  to  invest 
money  when  such  methods  are  in  use. 
Therefore,  he  charges  a  higher  rate  of 
interest. 

Write  down  in  a  blank  book  a  list  of 
all  your  resources  and  give  value  of  each 
item.  This  will  include  land,  live  stock, 
machinery,  feed,  supplies,  growing  crops, 
also  cash  and  bills  that  others  owe  you. 
Then  list  all  items  that  you  owe,  or 
your  liabilities,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween total  resources  and  total  liabilities 
will  be  net  worth. — O.  S.  Rayner,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


A  co-operative  farmers'  exchange 
which  bought  or  sold  $25,000  worth  of 
farm  products  last  year,  met  during 
farmers'  week  at  Columbia,  Mo. ,  and 
authorized  the  secretary  to  publish  at 
regular  intervals  a  bulletin  listing  arti- 
cles wanted  and  articles  for  sale.  It  is 
a  state-wide  organization  of  farmers  and 
deals  mainly  with  pure-bred  live  stock, 
seeds,  feed,  and  such  other  farir.  prod- 
ucts. It  does  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  commercial  organizations,  but  swks 
through  them  to  obtain  outside  buyers 
and  sellers.  Its  successful  transactions 
include  such  examples  as  saving  $100 
apiece  on  two  carloads  of  oats  bought 
for  one  of  the  members,  and  $39  on  a 
car  of  hay  secured  for  another. 


To  bring  co-operation,  particularly  in 
selling  farm  products,  to  its  best  devel- 
opment, standardization  is  necessary  that 
the  buyer  may  be  sure  that  the  dozen 
eggs  or  the  carload  of  wheat  will  not 
be  below  standard  in  quality  or  quantity. 


m 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  MAY  BE,  IT  CANNOT 
BE  HAULED  TO   MARKET  OVER   A   ROAD   IN   THIS  CONMTIOX 


Oliver 


No.  19-D  Lister 

The  Oliver  No.  19-D  is  a  four 
wheel  corn  l-ister  on  which  the 
driver's  seat  is  placed  back  of 
the  seed  drop.  It  is  possible  to 
constantly  watch  the  work  of 
the  machine.  Disk  coverer's  are 
followed  by  open  tire  rear 
wheels.  These  wheels  are  set 
at  an  angle  and  serve  to  com- 
press the  soil  around  the  seed 
and  so  conserve  the  moisture  in 
the  ground. 

A  variable  speed  edge  drop 
can  be  furnished  on  this  lister, 
giving  the  advantage  of  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  seed  planted 
to  the  strength  of  the  soil. 

When  the  bottom  is  lowered, 
the  rear  wheels  are  locked.' 
Raising  the  bottom  permits  the 
rear  wheels  to  caster  in  turning. 
A  foot  trip  can  be  used  to  re- 
lease the  rear  wheels  to  make  a 
wide  turn  with  the  bottom  in 
the  ground. 

The  seed  drop  is  automatically 
thrown  out  of  gear  when  the 
bottoms  are  raised.  Lowering 
the  bottoms  releases  the  seed 
drop.  This  prevents  wasting 
corn.  The  fact  that  the  seed 
drop  is  inoperative  when  the 
bottoms  are  raised  also  reduces 
wear  on  the  lister. 

The  seed  plates  can  be  changed 
without  emptying  the  seed  hopper. 

.  The  No.  19-D  is  the  latest  thing  in 
listers.  Write  us  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Oliver  dealer. 

Oliver  Chilled  PlowYforte 

"I  PlowmaKersfartheWorid 

Kansas  City,  Mo.       Omaha,  Nehr. 


SUDAI 

GRAS 


"The  Camel  of  the  Grass  Family 

We  grew  an  enormous  quantity  of  this  last  year  and 
are  prepared  to  supply  all  customers  this  season  at 

Bargain  Prices  iMS?^ 

■  ■  i  —   seed  from  ques- 

tionable sources.  Remember  Barteldes  Seed  Company 
bas  been  in  business  for  fifty  years,  and  our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  back  of  all  our  seeds. 

FETERITA 

A  Fit  Companion  to  Sudan  Grass. 

Most  popular  pram  in  Middle  West. 
Thirty-five  to  fifty  days  earlier  than 
Kaffir.  Less  subject  to  attack  by  chinch 
bugs  than  other  grains. 

It  makes  wonderful  yield,  even  in 
droughty  weather.   Feterita  seed  from 
Barteldes  yielded  85  bushel  to  the  acre 
during  drought  of  1913,  in  spots  too  dry 
for  corn  or  Kaffir. 
CAMDI  CC   CDEC  together  with 
d/WlrLCd  mCC  bigcatalogand 
Pink  List  which  gives  lowest  prices  on  all 
seeds  in  quantities. 

Books  Free  With  $5.00  Orders. 

Choice  of  two  well-bound  volumes  of  "ready 
reference,"  Farm  Guide  or  Cook  Book. 

BARTELDES  SEED  CO. 

307  Massachusetts  St.,  Lawrence.  Kansas 
307  Main  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
307  Sixteenth  Street,      -      Denver,  Colorado 


Special  Sale  of 

Apple  mi  Peach  Trees 

Five  to  6-foot,  10c;  4  to  5-foot,  "c;  3  to 
4-foot,  5c;  all  first  class.  We  do  this  to 
get  acquainted  .with  you.  Freight  pre- 
paid on  orders  of  $10  or  more.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Kansas  City  Nurseries 

423  RELIANCE  BUILDING 

Established  1867.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FARM  WAQONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 

HP 

^Electric  Wheel  Co..  34EIm  St.,Quincy,  Ills 
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KANSAS 


Two  Types  of  Farm  Management 


COLONEL  FRED  REPPERT,  the  well 
known  live  stock  auctioneer,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  auction  sale  held 
by  the  Iowa  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation at  Iowa's  state  fair  grounds, 
February  25,  1915,  said:  "In  the  near 
future  the  most  successful  farmer  ia 
Iowa  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  so 
manages  his  farm  operations  that  live 
stock  raising  forms  an  important  part 
of  his  work."  These  prophetic  words  by 
this  experienced  auctioneer  brought  to 
mind  the  different  methods  of  farm 
management  practiced  by  two  farmers 
in  Pocahontas  County. 

Farmer  B.  (an  actual  farmer)  is  a 
capable  manager,  a  live  stock  feeder, 
and  believes  in  rotations  which  include 
a  legume.  His  adjoining  neighbor,  Mr. 
H.,  is  a  grain  farmer,  who  follows  the 
path  of  least  resistance. 

Since  the  year  1905  Mr.  B.'s  crops  have 
averaged  as  follows:  Corn,  52.5  bush- 
els; oats,  47.6  bushels;  spring  wheat, 
18.2  bushels;  potatoes,  155  bushels,  and 
clover  hay,  two  tons  per  acre.  During 
the  same  period  of  years  and  with  prac- 
tically the  same  amount  of  work,  care 
and  cost,  Mr.  H.'s  farm  has  returned: 
Corn,  44.4  bushels;  potatoes,  75  bush- 
els; timothy  and  wild  hay,  1.2  tons  per 
acre.  The  former,  by  feeding  his  corn 
to  hogs  and  cattle,  realized  65  cents  per 
bushel,  while  the  latter,  selling  in  the 
open  market,  had  to  content  himself  with 
44  cents  per  bushel.  The  above  differ- 
ence in  yield  per  acre  and  in  price  per 
bushel  makes  a  total  difference  of  $14.60 
in  the  profits  from  each  acre.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  larger  yield  will  not  ex- 
ceed $1  per  acre.  On  his  clover  hay, 
which  was  fed  chiefly  to  feeder  cattle, 
Mr.  B.  received  a  return  of  $12  per  ton. 
His  neighbor's  timothy  and  wild  hay,  on 
account  of  its  lower  nutritive  value,  re- 
turned only  $7.50  per  ton  when  fed  to 
his  stock. 

The  difference  in  the  management  of 
these  two  farms  divides  farming  into 
two  types,  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
former  is  a  type  that  few  practice,  many 
know  and  which  a  large  per  cent  of 
Iowa  farmers  could  profitably  follow. 
The  old  shows  the  class  of  farming  that 
many  follow,  not  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  but  rather  because 
they  fail  to  put  into  practice  what  they 
have  learned. 

For  the  soil  conditions  which  prevail 
over  the  state  in  general,  the  following 
crop  rotation  has  proved  to  be  success- 
ful :  Corn,  corn,  oats  and  clover.  In 
this  system  the  second  cutting  of  clover 
is  usually  plowed  under,  except  in  cases 
where  the  soil  is  high  in  fertility  and 
where  cattle  feeding  is  emphasized  when 
it  may  be  more  practical  to  use  the  sec- 
ond crop  as  pasture  and  plow  the  field 
late  in  the  fall.  Extensive  experiments 
have  shown  that  an  inoculated  legume 
derives  two-thirds  of  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  only  one-third  from  the  soil 
when  the  latter  is  lacking  in  fertility. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  very 
rich,  the  order  is  reversed,  one-third  be- 
ing drawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  two- 
thirds  from  the  ground  on  which  the 
plant  is  grown. 

This  fact  shows  how  important  it  ia 
that  we  use  a  legume  in  the  rotation 
where  large  quantities  of  manure  are  not 
available  for  maintaining  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farm.  The  nitrogen  ele- 
ment in  one  ton  of  clover  is  valued  at 
about  $6  or  $12  per  acre,  using  two  tons 
as  an  average  yield.  Many  Iowa  farms 
which  are  low  in  fertility,  yet  able  to 
grow  clover  or  alfalfa,  can  readily  take 
$8  of  this  from  the  atmosphere.  The 


market  value  of  nitrogen  in  fifty  bush- 
els of  corn,  plus  the  stalks,  is  $11.10. 
By  turning  under  the  second  growth  of 
clover,  the  average  farmer  can  certainly 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the  next 
crop  of  corn,  as  well  as  keeping  up  the 
nitrogen  content  of  his  soil.  Two-thirds 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  plant  is 
contained  in  the  stem  and  the  leaves, 
the  remainder  in  the  roots. 

Where  the  soil  is  lacking  in  plant  food, 
the  clover  draws  the  larger  portion  of 
its  nourishment  from  the  air.  When 
these  are  the  conditions  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  if  only  the  stubble  is  plowed 
under,  the  soil  has  sustained  neither  loss 
nor  gain  of  nitrogen;  however,  the  other 
soil  elements  have  been  depleted.  In 
the  past,  when  the  price  of  farm  land 
has  been  very  low,  the  farmer  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  eking  out  a  living  without 
much  emphasis  on  management  or  rota- 
tion of  crops;  today,  with  our  $200  per 
acre  land,  the  successful  man  must  con- 
sider not  only  the  best  kind  of  crops  to 
cultivate,  but  also  the  best  way  to  dis- 
pose of  these  products.  Live  stock  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  pay 
far  better  for  the  farm  products  than 
will  the  markets.  Stock  also  helps  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  B.'s  success.  He 
has  changed  his  type  of  farming  to  meet 
his  immediate  Conditions;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  H.  owes  his  partial  failure  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  ignored  the  chang- 
ing conditions  and  still  follows  the 
methods  of  soil  robbery. 

Recent  farm  management  surveys 
taken  over  the  corn  belt  states  show 
that  the  most  successful  class  of  farm- 
ers are  the  men  who  follow  live  stock 
farming  and  use  a  rotation  off  their 
fields.  These  men  are  superior,  not  only 
in  an  agricultural  way,  but  also  in  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Look  over  the  leaders  of  any 
rural  locality  and  you  will  find  that  the 
up-to-date  farmers  are  the  men  in  whom 
the  people  put  their  confidence.  Farm- 
ing in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is 
a  science  which  is  based  on  certain  fun- 
damental principles  that  have  a  rock 
bottom  and  must  be  observed  if  the  full- 
est measure  if  success  is  to  result.  Per- 
manent agriculture  demands  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  be  kept  up;  to  keep 
it  up  cheaply  is  the  problem  which  the 
business  farmer  must  solve  according  to 
his  individual  conditions.  At  present  the 
best  authorities  agree  that  a  legume  ro- 
tation combined  with  live  stock  raising 
will,  under  average  conditions,  give  the 
best  results. — C.  G.  Johnson  in  The  Iowa 
Agriculturalist. 


Don't  have  too  many  fowls  in  your 
breeding  pens.  Fowls  can  stand  some 
crowding  in  very  cold  weather,  but  when 
spring  time  and  warm  weather  comes 
they  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  do 
well.  Do  not  have  over  ten  hens  in  a 
pen — and  still  less  is  better — if  you  have 
plenty  of  small  houses  and  runs  to  put 
them  "n.  You  will  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  eggs  from  the  small  sized 
pens  than  you  will  from  large  sized  ones. 


Hired  labor  can  profitably  be  put  to 
work  cutting  brush  and  removing  rocks 
from  the  fields.  Both  should  be  used 
in  making  dams  to  help  prevent  soil 
washing. 

A  bred  sow  should  not  be  kept  too  fat, 
but  it  is  important  that  she  be  kept 
growing  and  in  a  thrifty  condition. 
Every  Kansas  brood  sow  should  be  fed 
alfalfa  or  bran,  or  a  little  of  both. 


SCENE  ON  RED  LINE  ROAD. — RESULTS  OF  POOR  DRAINAGE 


Saity^-     this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Truck  Outfit  is  so  handy  that  it 
EUCjjplSM?    "Family  Engine."  It  is  very  light  in  weight— engine  weighs  only  190 
ITcreH  "JS"» anc*  ent're  outfit,  including  water  tank,  weighs  only  375  lbs.  A 

vJmJOL  OH;  child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job.  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only 
RwtClG]!*  one-fifth  as  much  as  old-fashioned  heavyweight  engines,  yet  run  more 
v*  steadily  and  quietly  because  of  modem  design,  perfect  balance  and 
Throttle  Governor.  No  loud  violent  explosions;  no  fast  and  slow  speeds. 

[Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

WeSgEi  Orc"y  40  to  6©  libs,  per  H.  P. 

These  are  the  modern  engines,  built  especially  for  farmers  who  need  an  en* 
gine  to  da  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of  one  job  in  one  place.  No  longer 
necessary  to  put  up  with  old-style  back-breaking  heavyweights. 

The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  is  a  wonderful  farm  engine,  because  in  addition  to 
doing  all  ordinary  jobs  better  than  heavy  engines,  it  may  be  attached  to 
moving  machines,  such  as  grain  binders,  corn  binders,  potato  doggers,  etc.,  driving 
the  operating  part,  leaving  the  horses  nothing  to  do  but  pull  the  machine  out 
of  gear.  Saves  a  team  on  the  binder,  and  in  wet  season  saves  the  crop.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  grain  were  saved  last  year  by  the  Cushman  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  farmer. 

IMPORTANT— Stripped  for  binder,  engine  weighs 
only  1S7  lbs.,  and  weight  on 
TANK  rear  is  balanced  fey  the  simple 

si/inn  i/mMM  cone  water  cooler  on  the  front  of 
binder.  Thisbalancingandthe 
water  cooling,  to  prevent  over- 
heating on  all  day  runs,  are 
necessary  to  successful  work 
in  a  hot  field. 

8  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder  Cushman 

|  weighs  only  320  lbs.  Also  15  and  20 
1  H.  P.  double  cylinder  light  weight 
engines.  Cushman  Engines  are  not 
I  cheap,  as  they  are  better  built  of  bet- 
i  ter  material,  but  they  are  cheap  in 
the  long  run.  Engine  Book  free. 

i  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  N,  21st  St.        Lincoln,  Nebraska 


4  H.  P.  Cushman  Is  (ha  original 
•nd    successful  Binder  Engine, 
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Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 


experience  at  mi  on  the  farms 

Western  Canada 


ef 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.    Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 
There  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of 
Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.   Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
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Power  for  Forty  Farms 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

•PANAMft-Pfl'GIFIG 


!_>    Mogul  and 
Titan 
Engines 


TWENTY  Titan  engines  of  all  sizes,  all  kero- 
sene burners,  were  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
I  H  C  dealer's  store  at  Litchfield,  Minn.,  one  day  last 
summer.  That  day  their  new  owners  took  them  out 
to  supply  good,  reliable  power  on  twenty  farms.  A  few  months 
later  Litchfield  saw  twenty  more  farmers  take  Titan  engines  out 
to  their  farms. 

Two  big  I  H  C  engine  delivery  days  in  that  town  last  year.  In 
many  hundreds  of  towns  you  will  find  this  same  popularity  of 
IHC  Mogul  and  Titan  engines — the  best  farm  power  —  Grand 
Prize  winners  at  San  Francisco. 

You  must  have  an  engine — then  buy  an  International  Harvester 
engine — Mogul  or  Titan.  It  will  keep  down  your  fuel  and  repair 
bills,  deliver  the  most  power  with  least  trouble,  and  save  you 
more  hard  work  than  you  can  realize  now.  _ 

International  Harvester  engines  are  made  in  all  approved  styles, 
sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power,  operating  on  low  as  well  as  high- 
grade  fuels.  Some  local  dealer  near  you  handles  Mogul  or  Titan 
engines.  If  you  don't  know  him,  drop  us  a  line.  We'll  send 
you  full  information,  and  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  the  best 
farm  engine  made. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


When  Summer  Is 
Just  Around  The  Corner 

From  now  on  you  can  fill  every  spare  hour  with  keen,  healthful 
pleasure,  if  you  own  a  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle.  And  if  you 
have  sidecar  equipment  with  it,  you  can  share  the  pleasures  that 
it  gives  with  pleasant  companions — and  joy  that  is  shared  is  doub- 
ly sweet.  Think  of  the  wonderful  trips  you  can  take  with  your 

Harley-Davidson 


these  delightful  spring  evenings  when 
the  dew  has  fallen  and  that  indescrib- 
able perfume  from  field  and  stream  is  in 
the  air.  Laughing,  chatting,  living,  you 
can  sweep  along  over  country  roads  or 
through  city  streets  at  your  own  chosen 
pace,  in  safety,  comfort  and  dignity. 

Catalog  on 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  C 

1189  A  Street  Milwaukee, 


Don't  let  another  week  go  by  without 
getting  in  touch  with  your  dealer. 
The  Harley-Davidson,  for  four- 
teen years  the  master  motorcycle, 
will  win  you  with  your  first  ride. 
Your  dealer  will  probably  make 
terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 

requett 


Wis. 


Producers  of  High- 
Grade  Motorcycles 
For  More  Than 
Fourteen  Years. 


3V 
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THE  Kansas  Banker,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Kansas  Bank- 
ers' Association,  has  the  following 
to  say  in  the  last  issue  regarding  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club : 

"The  Kansas  Banker  has  been  much 
interested  in  the  text  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Kansas  Fabmeb,  Mr.  Albert 
T.  Reid,  president,  to  all  the  banks  of 
this  state,  setting  out  clearly  the  fea- 
tures of  a  plan  to  form  a  dairy  club  for 
boys  and  girls.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  whoever  else  may  have  endorsed 
the  plan,  or  to  whatever  extent  the 
banks  or  other  institutions  may  co- 
operate, the  credit  for  originating  the 
plan  and  exploiting  it  belongs  wholly  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  always  wide  awake 
to  every  public  welfare  movement.  Re- 
duced to  its  lowest  terms,  the  plan  is 
this — that  the  banker  in  any  and  every 
community  is  asked  to  select  some 
worthy  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen,  and  to  make  a  loan 
to  at  least  one  such  boy  or  girl  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  good  producing 
dairy  cow.  The  borrower  will  be  a 
minor,  but  the  banker  need  not  be 
thereby  deterred  since  he  is  choosing  his 
own  borrower.  The  boy  or  girl  will  at 
once  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club,  and  be  in  line  for 
prizes  which  from  a  number  of  sources 
have  already  been  offered,  and  which 
will  doubtless  yet  be  largely  increased. 

"Kansas  Farmer  will  issue  frequent 
circulars  of  instruction  to  the  young 
purchaser  who  all  along  is  required  to 
report  to  the  banker.  Interesting  stories 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  movement 
will  from  time  to  time  be  prepared  and 
published  in  local  papers,  and  the  names 
of  the  contracting  parties,  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  local  banker  and  the  boy  or 
girl  member,  will  all  be  woven  into  the 
story.  Entries  for  this  contest  will  be 
received  up  to  June  1.  The  contestant's 
records  will  start  from  the  time  the  cow 
is  fresh  and  continue  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  contest  will  be  on  the  maxi- 
mum score  of  100  points;  30  points  on 
the  total  production  for  one  year,  thirty 
points  on  the  profit  made  over  cost  of 
feed,  twenty  points  on  the  keeping  of 
the  records  and  the  story  of  the  work, 
and  20  points  on  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

"Here  is  something  quite  worth  while. 
There  is  no  calculating  the  cumulative 
benefits  which  in  a  few  years  will  accrue 
from  such  a  well  ordered  and  entirely 
feasible  movement.  The  bankers'  part  in 
such  a  case  is  not  merely  benevolent  and 
philanthropic,  though  it  is  all  of  that 
and  more.  It  is  a  wise  look  into  the 
future,  and  not  the  very  far  distant  fu- 
ture either,  when  the  dairy  interests  of 
Kansas  shall  be  brought  to  fuller  de- 
velopment. This  is  something  that  does 
not  require  the  whole  of  a  lifetime  to 
eventuate.  Its  results  come  quickly, 
each  year  bringing  its  own  rich  divi- 
dends. Here  are,  say  100,  200,  500,  any 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  the  pick  and 
flower  of  the  community,  chosen  for 
their  honesty,  their  integrity  and  their 
industrious  habits,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  dairy- 
ing under  the  finest  leadership  and  the 
best  of  circumstances,  backed  by  the 
banker  of  the  community. 

"No  reader  of  these  lines  will  contem- 
plate for  one  moment  that  such  a  scheme 
can  possibly  fail.  Its  -  results  even  in 
one  year  will  exemplify  surprising  totals 
and  in  a  series  of  but  few  years  com- 
pound itself  into  amazing  totals;  and 
after  all  this  is  said,  the  best  is  yet  to 
be  said,  that  the  copy  has  been  set  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  remaining 


years  of  the  generation  and  a  new  order 
of  things  will  have  come  to  stay.  Only 
recently  a  prominent  man  in  Kansas 
commenting  on  this  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  movement  said  that  'it  will 
be  but  few  years  under  such  a  plan  as 
this  when  Kansas  will  be  second  only 
to  Wisconsin  in  her  dairy  interests.' 

"This  proposition  is  not  being  handed 
down  to  the  banks  of  Kansas  by  The 
Kansas  Banker,  nor  by  the  Kansas  Bank- 
ers' Association,  for  we  do  not  deserve 
one  particle  of  the  credit  for  originat- 
ing this  movement,  but  it  is  a  delight 
to  offer  this  genuine  word  of  sincere 
congratulation  to  Kansas  Farmer  for 
having  brought  this  movement  to  the 
attention  of  the  banks  of  Kansas,  and 
to  add  to  it  whatever  the  commendation 
of  The  Kansas  Banker  and  of  the  Kansas 
Bankers'  Association  may  be  worth  in 
its  further  promotion.  Already  a  con- 
siderable number  of  banks  have  hastened 
to  respond  with  good  favor  to  the  prop- 
osition and  without  doubt  many  others 
will  follow  and  thus  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  the  bankers  of  the  state  will  have 
found  another  splendid  opportunity  in 
which  to  do  something  magnificent  for 
the  communities  in  which  they  live,  help- 
ful to  the  growing  generation  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  incidentally,  as  always, 
eventuate  in  a  rich  compensation  to  the 
banks  themselves." 


The  Household  Gas  Engine. 

If  we  are  to  realize  higher  perfection 
•of  home  life  upon  the  farm,  it  is  highly 
essential  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
gas  engine  and  its  domestic  uses. 

It  is  growing  self-evident  that  one's 
time  is  growing  in  value  and  that  the 
intensity  of  purpose  to  which  time  shall 
be  used  must  be  increased. 

With  the  use  of  the  gas  engine,  there 
is  not  only  a  saving  of  time  and  money, 
but  with  this  equipment,  the  country 
home  may  possess  the  luxuries  of  the 
city  dwelling,  namely,  water  supply, 
light  and  laundry. 

The  water  supply  can  be  made  to  fur- 
nish running  hot  and  cold  water  for 
kitchen,  bath  and  laundry,  a  means  of 
efficient  sewage  disposal,  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 

The  gas  engine  driven  electric  lighting 
systems  for  country  use  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  now.  rival  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  home  gas 
lighting  systems. 

In  the  laundry,  the  gas  engine  makes 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure and  drudgery  of  wash  day.  Be- 
sides furnishing  water  for  the  washing, 
the  various  machines  may  be  conven- 
iently operated  by  the  power  of  the 
engine. 

Where  there  is  no  milk  house  separate 
from  the  home,  this  engine  can  be  made 
to  operate  both  churn  and  separator  in 
connection  with  any  one  of  the  above 
operations. 

In  choosing  an  engine  for  these  pur- 
poses, nothing  less  than  a  two-horse- 
power engine  should  be  selected.  Usu- 
ally it  is  more  advisable  to  secure  an 
engine  larger  than  your  present  needs 
require. — J.  T.  Copeland,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 


Good  tools  pay!  With  good  tools  and 
a  little  repair  shop  on  the  farm  you 
can  do  all  the  repairing  that  you  will 
have  to  do  and  keep  your  implements 
in  good  shape  at  all  times. 


Watch  your  wood  pile!  Replenish  it 
if  necessary  so  that  it  will  be  large 
enough  to  last  until  this  time  next  year. 


March  18,  1916 
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VALUE  OF  MANURE 


THE  high  prices  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  at  this  time  are  causing 
much  concern  among  farmers  who 
depend  upon  commercial  fertilizers  to 
supply  these  constituents  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  their  crops. 

If  we  had  always  fully  appreciated  the 
true  value  of  farm  manure,  and  used  it 
on  our  land,  the  present  situation  would 
be  much  less  acute.  The  annual  loss  of 
fertilizing  materials  is  enormous  in  this 
country  through  careless  handling  of  ma- 
nure. This  loss  can  be  easily  prevented 
in  a  large  measure  by  proper  methods  of 
handling.  While  many  are  getting  the 
most  from  the  manure  produced  on  their 
farms,  yet  many  could  well  exemplify 
the  European  farmer  in  this  matter,  who 
saves  carefully  and  utilizes  every  pound 
of  manure  available. 

In  feeding  as  much  live  stock  as  pos- 
sible we  may  figure  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing a  double  remuneration  from  the 
crops:  First,  from  the  marketing  of 
feeds  through  live  stock;  and,  second, 
from  the  fertilizing  substances  which  are 
left  in  the  manure.  Practically  all  of 
the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash 
which  is  in  the  feeds  is  recovered  in  the 
manure  from  live  stock.  We  should  al- 
ways be  keenly  conscious  of  this  fact, 
and  employ  methods  of  management  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ani- 
mal uses  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium, and  other  elements  of  the  feed- 
stuffs  to'  build  up  the  body,  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  body,  and  to  produce 
milk,  work,  wool,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  all  of  these 
processes  involve  the  building  up  and 
breaking  down  of  body  cells,  and  the 
component  parts  of  these  broken-down 
cells  are  thrown  off  as  waste  matter. 

In  this  waste  matter  we  have  the  same 
elements  as  were  in  the  feedstuffs  con- 
sumed. Except  in  cases  of  growing  ani- 
mals, whose  bodies  are  increasing  in  size, 
practically  the  same  amount  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  potassium  are 
voided  in  the  manure  as  were  contained 
m  the  feeds  eaten.  The  exact  percent- 
ages of  these  substances  voided  by  live 
stock  varies  within  wide  limits,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  age  and  kind  of 
animal,  amount  of  feed  eaten,  work 
which  the  animal  is  doing,  and  various 
other  factors.  A  young  and  growing 
animal  retains  a  large  part  of  these  ele- 
ments in  the  growing  tissues  of  the  body. 
A  dairy  cow  uses  a  portion  of  them  in 
the  production  of  milk.  A  hard-working 
horse  or  a  mature  fattening  animal  voids 
from  90  to  100  per  cent  of  them.  It  is 
then  evident  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  elements  of  plant  food  removed  from 
the  soil  by  growing  crops  remains  on  the 
farm  where  these  crops  are  fed,  and  that 
the  manurial  value  of  feeds  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  composition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  fertilizing  constituents  estimated  to 
be  in  1,000  pounds  of  each  of  a  few  com- 
mon feeds : 


FEED 


Cora  

Wheat  bran  (all  analyses). 

Oats  

Cottonseed  meal  (3i!6  per 

cent  protein)   

Linseed  meal  (new  proe.).. 

Com  stover   

Oat  straw   


Fertilizing  Constituents  In 
1.000  Pounds 


Under  practical  methods  of  feeding 
live  stock  all  of  the  fertilizing  sub- 
stances shown  in  the  above  table  can  not 
be  returned  through  manure  to  the  soil. 
Allowances  must  be  made  for  a  small 


waste  in  feeding  operations,  the  reten- 
tion of  some  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium  in  the  animal's  body,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  loss  of  these  ele- 
ments from  the  manure  before  it  reaches 
the  fields.  With  such  losses  in  view  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  manure  is 
carefully  handled  75  per  cent  of  the 
phosphorus  and  potassium  and  70  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogen  originally  present 
in  the  feeds  can  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

From  these  figures  and  the  above  table 
we  can  easily  compute  the  actual  value 
of  the  manure  from  a  given  amount  of 
a  feed.  We  will  base  our  values  upon 
normal  prices  of  fertilizing  materials,  as 
follows:  Nitrogen,  per  pound,  20  cents; 
phosphoric  acid,  per  pound,  4  cents;  pot- 
ash, per  pound,  5  cents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
value  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  re- 
turned to  the  soil  in  the  manure  from 
one  ton  each  of  several  typical  feeds. 
The  percentages  of  valuable  substances 
saved  and  the  prices  of  fertilizers  as 
indicated  above  are  used  to  calculate  the 
values  in  the  table. 


Value  of  Manure  Returned 
to  Soil  from  One  Ton 


of  Each  Feed 

FEED  * 

Phos- 

Nitro- 

phoric 

Pot- 

Total 

gen 

acid 

ash 

value 

$4.5* 

$0.41 

$0.30 

$5.25 

7.17 

1.77 

1.21 

10.15 

Oats  

5.54 

.49 

.42 

6.45 

Cottonseed  meal  (ill. 6  per 

cent  protein)   

16.86 

1.60 

1.35 

19  81 

Linseed  meal  (new  proc. ). 

16.50 

1.26 

.97 

18.73 

2.55 

.24 

.86 

3.65 

1.62 

.13 

1.32 

3.07 

For  example,  let  us  say  one  ton  each 
of  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  and  corn  stover 
has  been  fed  to  fattening  steers.  From 
the  above  table  we  find  the  value  of  the 
manure  from  these  feeds  to  be  $28.71. 
This  amount  represents  approximately 
one-half  the  value  of  the  feeds  con- 
sumed. No  allowance  has  been  made  for 
bedding  material,  which  has  some  value 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  not  too  coarse, 
improves  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil. 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
the  farmer  who  has  the  requisite  number 
of  live  stock  can  use  feedstuffs  grown 
upon  his  farm  or  purchased  to  supply 
those  elements  of  plant  food  needed  by 
the  soil  to  maintain  its  fertility;  and 
by  following  such  a  practice  consistently 
he  can  overcome  to  a  large  extent  the 
necessity  of  extensive  purchase  and  ap- 
plication of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  manurial 
values  indicated  in  the  above  table  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  but 
not  without  exercising  care  in  handling 
the  manure  produced  on  his  farm. 

The  liquid  portions  of  the  manure 
contain  about  three-fourths  of  the  nitro- 
gen and  nearly  all  of  the  potash  voided 
by  the  animal.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
important  that  as  much  of  the  liquid 
manure  be  saved  as  possible.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  using  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  bedding  to  absorb  it, 
or  by  allowing  it  to  drain  into  a  pit  or 
cistern  of  some  sort.  Spreading  manure 
while  fresh  is  generally  most  econom- 
ical. Where  this  is  impracticable,  it 
should  be  stored  under  cover  or  in  a 
concrete  pit,  and  always  kept  well 
packed.  "Fire-fanging"  can  be  prevented 
by  keeping  it  quite  moist.  Those  desir- 
ing further  information  relative  to  the 
care  and  use  of  manures  should  corre- 
spond with  the  department  or  their  state 
experiment  station. 

Aside  from  the  fertilizing  elements 
contained  in  manure,  it  has  beneficial 
mechanical  effects  upon  practically  all 
soils. 


BUILDING  A  CONCRETE  ROAD  IN  ALLEN  COUNTY  

SUCH  ROADS  ARE  PERMANENT  AND  GOOD  EVERY  DAY 


TRACTOR 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


15  Draw  Bar  H.  P.-33  Belt  H.  P. 

Eleven  years'  experience  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  standardize  this  machine  so  as  to 
ensure  you  against  costly  experimental  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  well  as  details  of  construc- 
tion. The  result  is  a  dependable  four-wheel  tractor 
capable  of  doing  an  honest  day's  work  when  required. 

It  is  increasing  profits  and  decreasing  costs  on 
hundreds  of  farms  and  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Sold  subject  to  three  day  trial,  demonstrating  oil 
your  own  work  its  ability  to  fulfill 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  The  Sandusky  Tractor  to 
handle  four  14-inch  mold  board  plows  8 
inches  deep  where  a  big  team  can  pull  a 
12-inch  plow  6  inches  deep;  to  run  belt  ma- 
chinery up  to  32-inch  separator;  to  have  one- 
thirdreserve  over  drawbar  rating,  and  for  one  year 
againts  defective  workmanship  and  material. 

Equipped  with  our  own  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  5  x  d%  heavy  duty,  slow 
Speed,  vertical  motor;  2%  inch  crankshaft;  31  inches  of  motor  bearing  surface; 
ell  four  bolt  bearings;  positive  self-contained  combination  force  feed  and  splash 
oiling  systems.  ?<lotor  set  crosswise  to  frame  eliminating  objectionable  bevel 
gear  drive;  removable  underpaa  permitting  taking  up  or  replacing  bearing9, 
connecting  rod,  rings  or  entire  piston  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of 
tractor.  Three  speed  selective  transmission,  2  to  i%  miles  per  hour  with  direct 
drive  on  low;  three  point  spring  suspension:  all  steel  construction;  light  weight; 
small  overall  dimensions  and  short  turning  brakes;  easily  handled;  surplus  cool- 
ing capacity. 

The  Sandusky  Tractof,  its  motor,  and  f  ransmission  were  each  awarded  the 
Geld  Medal  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition.  Also  highest  award  Silver 
Medal  at  Society  for  Improvement  of  Agriculture  Exposition  Lancashire, 
England. 

Book  "Power  on  the  Farm"  Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  new  40-page  edition  covering  the  latest  refined  1916 
Model  E,  its  uses,  and  containing  other j  valuable  information.  Tell  us  fully 
about  your  power  problems  and  we  11  gladly  help  you  solve  them  without  obJi. 
gating  you  in  any  way. 

The  DauchMfg.Co. 

16?  Water  St      Sandusky,  Ohio 


That  Bridge 
Must  Go! 

The  "Safety  First"  idea  rules  the  country  today.  The  public 
is  demanding  that  the  highways  be  made  as  safe  as  the  rail- 
roads and  traction  lines.    Wooden  bridges  must  give  way  to 

mARMC0coSdC(JLVERTS 

These  culverts  are  not  only  absolutely  safe  but  moderate  in 
first  cost,  inexpensive  of  installation  and  entirely  free  from 
up-keep  costs.  The  fact  that  they  are  made  of  "ARM CO" 
IRON  insures  unequalled  rust  resistance  and  life-time  service. 
Specify  "Armco"  (American  Ingot)  Iron  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Triangle 
Trade-Mark  on  every  section.  This  is  your  assurance  that  your  taxes  are 
being  spent  for  the  public  benefit. 

For  full  information  on  "Armco"  Iron  Culverts,  Flumes,  Sheets,  Roof- 
ing and  Formed  Products,  write  the  manufacturer  in  your  vicinity,  or 

ARMCO  IRON  CULVERT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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You 
Will  Be 

In  Good  Company 


You  can  afford  to  be  guided  in  your  selection 
of  a  -Milker  by  those  now  using  Hinman  Milking 
Machines. 

A  large  number  of  nationally  known  farmers  and 
breeders  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  leading 
makes  of  milkers  and  then  decided  to  invest  in 
the  simple,  low-priced,  yet  100  per  cent  efficient 

HINMAN  MILKER 

The  picture  above  is  of  a  Hinman  equipment  on 
the  farm  of  I.  S.  Merrell  of  the  Merrell-Soule  Co.. 
manufacturers  of  tho  celebrated  None-Such  Mince- 
meat, milk  powder,  etc.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

The  picture  below  was  taken  on  the  famous 
Hershey  Milk  Chocolate  Farm,  where  they  have 
installed  and  are  daily  using  Hinman  Milkers  in 
eight  of  their  barns. 

You  need  no  arguments  for  buying  a  milker. 
Bo  you  need  any  for  your  selection?  We'll  gladly 
give  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  Hinman  user's 
nearest  you  and  a  list  of  prominent  Hinman  own- 
ers. You  can  then  make  your  own  investigation 
and  find  out  just  what  you  can  expect  if  you  de- 
cide to  install  Hinman  Milkers  In  your  dairy. 

Why  not  send  us  a  postal  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  the  Hinman? 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
53-63  Elizabeth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Free 
Milker 
Booklet 


95  OH 

Upward!  TRIAL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Iff 

JLv^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 

new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


i  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight — easiest 
to  operate — delivers  hay  any- 
'  k  where — no  ropes  or  pulleys — 
jmottip — fully  guaranteed 
-wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
^ot  Manufacturer's  prices. 
>  long  as  our  present 
isopply    lasts  prices 
illl  not  be  advanc- 
ved,  bo  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  810  N.  5th  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 


THIS 

BUGGY 

so 


Can't  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  at  the 
price.  It's  a  won- 
derful buggy  for 
the  money  and  we 
ship  it  on 

CO  DAYS 
V»  \f  Free  Trial 


Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  read  how  43  years  experience  has  taught  us  bow  to  give 
the  most  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  out  agents  and  dealers' 
profits  save  you  $25  or  more  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  Illustrated  and  described.     Don't  buy  without  seeing 
our  book.   A  postal  brings  it  free.     Better  write  today. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
709  Beardsley  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  u, 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quart 9 

per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  «*■._ 
larger  sizes  up  to  6 1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

 *  ,  i  .  and  more  by  what 

Postal  brings  Free  cat- 


ALB AUGH. DOVER  CO. 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


New  Edition  &j  of 
Modern  Silage  Methods'/ 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo — home  made,  stave, 
brick. cement,tile,metaJ,pit, 
etc.Tellsbestfor  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits.264  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.1914, covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
fMailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 
paper.  Sj|ver  Mfg  Cq   Sa|em  Q 


BUYING  DAIRY  COWS 


IX  buying  a  dairy  cow,  the  pedigree  of 
the  man  from  whom  the  cow  is  pur- 
chased is  as  important  as  is  the  ped- 
igree of  the  cow.  There  are  good  many 
things  to  consider  in  buying  cows  for  a 
dairy  herd.  In  fact  the  very  best  dairy- 
men seldom  buy  cows.  They  have  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  depend  on  this 
means  of  replenishing  their  herds.  After 
once  getting  a  start  with  a  few  good 
animals,  they  breed  and  raise  their  own 
cows.  In  this  way  they  know  absolutely 
the  history  and  condition  of  every  ani- 
mal added  to  the  milking  herd. 

Members  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  are  beginners  and  will  have  to  buy 
cows.  In  doing  this,  they  will  be  doing 
what  every  dairyman  has  had  to  do  in 
the  beginning.  They  will  be  making  their 
first  investment  and  the  cow  purchased, 
if  a  good  one,  may  be  the  foundation  of 
the  future  herd.  If  she  is  carelessly 
selected  and  is  found  later  to  have  seri- 
ous defects,  or  possibly  even  diseases 
that  make  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  her, 
the  investment  will  not  be  a  paying  one. 
Not  only  will  there  be  loss,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  over  again. 

We  hope  our  club  members  will  not 
buy  their  cows  hastily.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  in  making  this  initial  purchase 
and  it  will  pay  to  go  about  it  deliber- 
ately and  systematically.  Professor  Reed 
in  his  special  article  for  club  members, 
on  dairy  cow  selection,  advised  picking 
the  cow  from  a  herd  where  all  the  an- 
cestry is  known.  If  the  owner  of  the 
herd  is  also  known  personally  and  can 
be  depended  upon  for  every  statement 
made,  the  buying  of  the  cow  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  Such  man  can  us- 
ually be  depended  upon  to  start  the  be- 
ginner with  a  cow  or  heifer  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

In  buying  a  cow  or  a  herd  of  cows,  it 
is  important  to  know  positively  that 
they  are  free  from  disease.  The  two 
most  dreaded  diseases  among  dairy  cat- 
tle are  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abor- 
tion. No  dairy  cattle  can  now  be  shipped 
into  Kansas  without  having  passed  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  just  recently  an 
order  has  been  issued  that  all  cattle  to 
be  used  for  breeding  purposes  must  be 
tested  before  being  admitted. 

The  cow  bought  should  always  be 
purchased  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
If  the  purchase  is  made  from  a  man 
personally  known,  who  tests  his  herd 
regularly  and  the  animal  in  question 
passed  at  the  last  test,  this  might  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  If  there  are 
readers  in  the  herd  it  would  be  better 
to  insist  on  a  test  before  accepting  the 
cow. 

The  presence  of  contagious  abortion  in 
the  herd  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. In  buying  a  cow,  the  history  of 
the  herd  as  to  calves  lost  should  be  in- 
vestigated. A  thoroughly  honest  man 
would  not  attempt  to  sell  a  cow  from 
his  herd  if  he  knew  he  had  contagious 
abortion.  If  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  herd  show  that  quite  a 
number  of  abortions  have  occurred,  it 
should  be  viewed  with  suspicion  even 
though  the  owner  may  not  be  willing  to 
admit  the  presence  of  this  serious  dis- 
ease. Here  again  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  man  is  of  considerable 
importance.  If  he  succeeds  in  conceal- 
ing the  truth,  a  cow  might  be  purchased 
that  is  infected  with  the  germs  of  con- 
tagious abortion  and  not  only  would  the 
calf  be  lost,  but  the  production  of  the 
cow  would  be  seriously  affected.  This 
disease  is  hard  to  cure  and  other  cattle 
on  the  home  place  might  become  infected. 
In  buying  bred  cows  or  heifers,  as  our 


dairy  club  members  will  have  to  do,  it 
is  always  important  to  have  the  exact 
breeding  date,  likewise  the  name  of  the 
sire.  We  would  urge  that  our  club  mem- 
bers insist  on  having  this  information 
supplied  positively  for  the  cows  they 
purchase.  Since  September  1  is  set  as 
the  latest  day  on  which  a  record  can 
start,  this  is  important.  A  guarantee 
should  be  secured  that  the  cow  is  bred 
and  in  calf,  and  provision  made  for  re- 
breeding  or  adjusting  the  transaction  so 
that  the  member  can  be  sure  of  having 
a  cow  that  will  be  fresh  within  the  re- 
quired time  limit.  This  sort  of  guaran- 
tee is  a  good  one  to  acquire,  no  matter 
what  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  cow  is  purchased.  The  were  statement 
that  the  owner  thinks  the  cow  will  be 
fresh,  is  not  sufficient. 

If  the  cow  is  purchased  from  a  man 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mals, in  his  herd,  he  shoujd  be  asked  to 
state  positively  either  in  writing  or  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  the  cow 
is  all  right  in  every  particular,  has  no 
"blind  teats,"  is  not  "breachy,"  or  a 
kicker,  and  has  no  other  bad  habits  or 
defects  that  would  make  her  unsatisfac- 
tory as  a  milk  cow.  If  the  cow  must  of 
necessity  be  bought  from  a  man  who  is 
not  in  a  position  to  supply  all  this  in- 
formation, the  cow  herself  should  be  in- 
vestigated most  closely,  and  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  justified  in  asking  as- 
sistance from  others  having  experience 
with  dairy  cows.  Cows  with  a  part  of 
the  udder  spoiled,  having  teats  with 
extra  openings  or  other  deformities,  or 
that  are  hard  milkers,  are  to  be  avoided. 
It  takes  more  than  a  skin  with  the 
markings  of  some  dairy  breed  to  make 
a  satisfactory  milk  cow.  Many  have 
bought  cows  recklessly,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  the  real  requirements  of  dairy 
animals. 

In  counties  where  there  are  agricul- 
tural agents,  members  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  consult  with  these  men  re- 
garding their  purchases.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  different  herds  of  the 
county  and  will  gladly  direct  inquirers 
to  farms  where  they  can  get  what  they 
want.  They  will  also  be  willing  to  as- 
sist in  making  selections  if  their  advice 
and  help  is  desired.  The  banker  should 
likewise  be  consulted  frequently  in  this 
matter  of  purchasing  the  cow.  He  can 
give  good  advice  relative  to  the  kind  of 
guarantee  that  should  be  required  from 
men  from  whom  cows  are  purchased. 
Kansas  Farmer  will  likewise  give  help 
in  locating  suitable  cows  for  members 
of  the  club,  when  this  help  is  requested. 

Pure-Bred  Cow  for  Club  Members. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  L.,  Sedgwick  County,  asks 
if  it  would  pay  to  buy  a  registered  cow 
for  the  work  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club.  Her  son  is  desirous  of  becoming 
a  member. 

This  question  is  raised  frequently  by 
those  just  beginning  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. Good  cows  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  dairying  and  it  is  a  worthy  am- 
bition to  desire  to  own  a  pure-bred  dairy 
herd.  The  improvement  of  dairy  cattle 
by  breeding  has  resulted  in  developing 
animals  that  have  remarkable  powers  of 
production,  but  only  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  the  cows  producing  the  dairy 
products  of  the  country  are  registered. 
High  grades  possess  so  many  of  the 
"characteristics  of  the  pure-bred  from 
which  they  sprung,  that  this  means  of 
improving  the  cows  of  the  country  from 
a  utility  standpoint  has  met  with  great 
favor.    Grades  of  high  producing  power 


IN  buying  dairy  cows  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club,  if  possible  buy  from  a  herd 
where  the  ancestry  of  the  cows  is  known. 
Buy  from  a  man  whose  reliability  and  honesty  is  not 
questioned. 

Buy  only  tuberculin  tested  cows. 

Do  not  buy  from  a  herd  where  contagious  abortion  is 
present. 

Secure  a  positive  guarantee  that  the  cow  is  bred,  is  in 
calf,  and  will  calve  before  September  1,  which  is  the  last 
date  on  which  a  record  can  start. 

Secure  a  guarantee  that  the  cow  has  no  bad  habits 
and  has  no  faults  or  defects  that  would  make  her  unsatis- 
tory  as  a  milker. 


WAIT! 

PONT  do  a  THING 

ABOUT  BUYING  AN  EN GKjf'd  Ef 

Until  you  have  seen  this  new  1>916 
2SO-p.  book  that  tells  all  about  Gal- 
i  loway  engines  and  explains  my  new 
'  extra  special  advertising  dlstrlbu- 
i  tlon  of  for.  I  f  you  answered  all  the  en- 
?  gine  advertisements  ever  published 
you  would  not  find  an  offer  fairer, 
wy  equarer  or  more  in  your  favor.  You 
f  owe  it  to  your  pocket-book  and  the 
satisfaction  that  you  demand  in  the 
a*3w  operation  of  the  engine  you  buy  to 
-  this  advertisement  and  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  new  90-day   offer  to  distribute 
10,000  more  Galloway  Masterpiece  Engines  from 
13-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p. 

The  great  Galloway  chain  o?  factories  are  run- 
ning day  and  night.  We  are  turning  out  more 
Masterpiece  engines  than  ever  and  the  reason  is 
that  we  are  building  this  engine  so  good  from 
such  a  highly  perfected  design,  of  such  good 
materials,  and  by  such  thoroughly  skilled  work- 
men, that  every  Galloway  Masterpiece  sella  ona 
or  more  wherever  A  introduced.  Ask  for  prop- 
osition today. 


include  vaives  in  the  head;  extra  cooling  Bur-  m 
faces,  large  water  pot;  frost-proof  cylinder; 
adjustable  bearings,  economy  carburetor;  uses 
$§§3  any  fuel;  large  perfectly  balanced  fly  wheels;  ||§ 
|s||  built-in  magneto;  Hercules  water-cooled  cylin-  ||| 
der  head,   cannot  blow  off;  easy  to  start,  no 
cranking;  needs  no  batteries;  independent  of  g^' 
weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.    A  mechanical 
masterpiece!  These  features  and 
many  others  make  Masterpiece  ||9 
engines  power  kings  in  their  field.  ||E 
Ask  today  tor  this  new  book  print-  Jr| 
ed  in  four  colors.   It  will  solve  ^fe 
#your  power  problems.  A  postal  gets 
it.   Engines  shipped  from  Water- 
,  loo.Council  Bluffs, Kansas  City,  St.  ||I 
Paul,  Chicago. Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  isH 
WILLIAM  CALLOWAY   CO.  ^ 
-15  Galloway  Sta.a  Waterloo.  Iowa  V 
Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists 


Don't  forget  to  drop  In  and  see  us  when  In  Kansas 
City-  Offices  and  showrooms  across  street  from  the 
Stockyards  Exchange. 


gittFREE 

*lM$s&tMs$////A  We  are  giving1  Ropp's 
iWBBii  New  Calculator  FREE  to 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has   not   yet  sent 
for  a  copy.  Ropp's  Calcnla- 
or  should  be  in  the  bands 
of  every  farmer.  It  will  in- 
stantly give  the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic.    We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  yon  why  it  is  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owners, 
•  if  you  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  stay  trim  and  tight 
the  year  round,  write  for  these 
FREE  books  today.  < 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
732  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


OVERALLS 

Fit  "FITZ"— and  they'll  fit 
you.  We'dliketoseetheshape 
of  the  man  or  boy  they  will  not ' 


fit. 


Made  in 
66  Sizes 


For  all  shapes  and  forms  — and  bm'lt 
for  comfort  as  well  as  strength.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  happen  to  have 
your  size  in  stock — ask  him  toorder  yoa 
a  pair.  He  can  get  'em  in  24  hours  from 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,     •  Missouri, 


A  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

POLICY 

tower's  fish  BRANd 

Reflex  slicker  *3 

when  it  raiixs  -  ^P*. 


/?.  J.  Tower  Co. 

i^N^  BOSTON.  v 


and  Tferracin.fi  9 


Terracing 

Made  Easy -Bigger 
indays''Nii^Sra^  /  -^^<-f ops— hotter  farms  with 
lUtri'a!.  ^^^r^^^^/tnliB^Firm  Ditcher 
Money-back  Y  /  6  Ro«d  Grader 

guarantee.  ^Sr  Cuts  citch  co  4  ft.  Grades  roads. 
AH  SteeS — Practical — Adjustable  —  Reversible 
Cleans  ditches,  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time. 
Does  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  Itself. 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition. 
0wcnsboro0itcher&6raderCo,lnc.Boi825.  OwentborB.Kj. 


When  writing-  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisera,- 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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can  be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply 
because  the  pure-bred  sires  having  heavy 
production  records  back  of  them  can 
sire  hundreds  of  calves  in  a  few  years 
and  transmit  to  a  large  extent  the  ca- 
pacity for  production  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  female  ancestors. 
This  kind  of  breeding  combined  with 
good  feeding  and  care,  lias  made  it  pos- 
sible to  build  up  very  cheaply  high  pro- 
ducing herds. 

Breeding  and  improving  pure  bred  ani- 
mals is  a  business  in  itself  and  .should 
not  be  taken  up  lightly.  Many  a  man 
has  made  a  splendid  success  as  a  dairy- 
man but  failed  as  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock.  The  safest  plan  in  becoming 
a  breeder  is  to  gain  all  the  experience 
possible  with  grades.  The  change  to 
pure-breds  can  be  made  gradually  by  se- 
curing one  or  two  pure-bred  cows  or 
heifers  and  using  them  as  the  founda- 
tion stock.  The  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able always  enters  into  the  question, 
some  being  able  to  buy  more  pure-breds 
in  the  start  than  others. 

If  the  boy  referred  to  has  already  had 
some  experience  in  handling  dairy  cattle, 
it  might  be  a  paying  proposition  for  him 
to  make  this  investment  in  a  pure-bred 
cow  or  heifer.  Such  cow  will  cost  at 
least  tw^ce  as  much  as  would  a  good 
grade,  therefore  the  interest  charge  on 
the  investment  would  be  higher.  It  is 
true,  the  offspring  of  the  registered  cow 
will  be  worth  more.  The  males  from 
grades  must  of  course  be  sold  as  market 
animals,  while  the  pure-bred  bull  calves 
can  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
beginner,  however,  always  has  trouble 
selling  his  surplus  for  what  it  is  really 
worth.  He  is  not  known  and  cannot 
expect  to  sell  a  bull  calf  at  as  high  a 
price  as  could  a  breeder  who  is  well 
established  and  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  is  one  of  the  disappointments 
that  a  young  breeder  must  expeet.  If 
he  is  persistent  and  has  the  ability^  to 
keep  his  stock  up  and  bring  about  im- 
provement, he  can  hope  in  time  to  be 
able  to  sell  his  surplus  for  what  they  are 
worth,  providing  he  is  a  good  salesman. 

Simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
year's  record  in  the  work  of  the  dairy 
club,  this  boy  might  not  make  any  bet- 
ter showing  with  a  pure-bred  cow  than 
with  a  good  grade.  Only  30  points  are 
allowed  on  production.  The  balance  of 
the  score,  namely,  the  points  on  economy 
of  production  or  profit,  on  the  records 
and  story  and  the  quality  of  the  product, 
has  more  to  do  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  boy  or  girl  than  with  the  cow. 
From  the  standpoint  of  getting  a  start 
in  a  herd  of  pure-bred  dairy  cows,  the 
purchase  of  a  registered  animal  is  neces- 
sary, and  if  this  is  the  intention  and  it 
is  the  ambition  of  the  boy  to  make  the 
growing  and  handling  of  pure-bred  dairy 
cattle  a  business,  he  might  start  in  the 
club  with  a  pure-bred  cow. 
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Quality  in  Dairy  Products. 

In  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  20 
points  are  allowed  for  the  quality  of  the 
product.  A  Leavenworth  County  banker 
asks  how  this  point  will  be  determined. 

No  one  can  question  the  desirability  of 
making  quality  a  consideration  in  placing 
the  awards.  The  kind  of  care  given  to 
milk  and  cream  on  the  farm  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  butter 
made  at  the  creamery.  The  quality  of 
the  butter  determines  its  price  when  sold 
on  the  open  market,  and  finally  the 
price  the  creamery  can  pay  for  butter  fat 
is  based  on  what  it  can  get  for  the  but- 
ter it  markets.  The  producer,  therefore, 
is  directly  concerned  in  producing  cream 
that  will  make  good  butter. 

The  young  people  taking  part  in  this 
contest  are  to  be  encouraged  to  learn 
how  to  handle  milk  and  cream  so  that 
their  product  will  score  high.  This  will 
be  valuable  knowledge  for  them  in  later 
life  in  case  they  follow  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. 

For  this  contest  it  will  be  impossible 
to  have  inspectors  visit  all  the  members 
for  the  purpose  of  scoring  the  quality  of 
their  product,  but  at  some  time  during 
the  year  they  will  be  asked  to  send  a 
bottle  of  milk  to  the  dairy  department  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Man- 
hattan, where  it  will  be  carefully  scored 
for  quality.  A  uniform  period  will  in- 
tervene between  the  time  the  milk  is 
produced  and  the  time  it  is  scored,  so 
that  all  will  have  an  equal  chance.  This 
score  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
standing  in  quality. 

Community  Breeding. 

Kansas  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  dairy 
state.  With  the  introduction  of  so  many 
cattle  of  dairy  breeding,  the  question  of 
community  interest  should  be  given  con- 
sideration. Wisconsin  has  achieved  promi- 
nence through  community  effort  in  dairy 
cattle  breeding.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
farmers  of  a  number  of  communities 
have  agreed  to  keep  the  same  breed. 

'We  sometimes  refer  to  this  plan  as 
community  breeding,"  says  L.  W.  Lighty, 
of  that  state,  "and  it  is  an  excellent 


plan  for  a  certain  limited  territory  to 
have  cattle  practically  all  of  the  same 
breed.    This  plan  is  feasible  in  many 
sections,  and  its  advantages  are  worth 
looking  into.    One  decided  and  profitable 
advantage  is  the  fact  that  such  a  com- 
munity attracts  large  buyers  from  a  dis- 
tance who  know  what  they  want  and  pay 
top  prices.    Such  communities  are  not  at  | 
the  mercy  of  a  local  buyer  who  fixes  | 
prices   to  suit    himself,  but    competing  | 
buyers  come  in  and  offer  the  best  prices  | 
of  the  country.     Community  breeding  = 
enables  us  to  sell  our  surplus  at  top  } 
prices. 

"Another  great  advantage  is  the  ease 
by  which  we  can  improve  our  stock.  In 
a  community  where  everybody  is  inter- 
ested in  one  certain  breed  it  is  profitable 
to  bring  in  the  best  sires  that  money  can 
buy,  and  the  most  promising  cows  may 
be  bred  to  such  a  sire,  and  thus  we  are 
sure  of  constant  improvement  and  build- 
ing up  of  our  stock.  An  isolated  breeder 
cannot  afford,  as  a  business  proposition, 
to  purchase  the  best  and  most  promising 
sire.  The  breed  selected  becomes  the 
pride  of  the  community  and  everybody 
vies  with  everybody  else  to  possess  the 
best.  Before  very  long  not  only  has  the 
stock  been  wonderfully  improved,  but 
the  people,  by  friendly  competition,  have  j 
educated  themselves  in  practical  stock  J 
breeding  and  caring  for  the  same  so  as 
to  do  and  show  their  best.  They  want 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
stranger  coming  into  the  community  and 
they  get  profitable  prices  for  their  stock 
and  thus  have  the  cash  to  improve  their 
farms,  buildings,  roads,  schools  and  al- 
together elevate  and  enrich  the  com- 
munity. 

"This  is  rural  uplift  that  uplifts,  in- 
stead of  wild  talk  and  palaver  that  is  so 
overmuch  indulged  in.  Let  those  com- 
munities that  have  not  thus  benefitted 
investigate  the  merits  of  this  practice  to 
their  own  general  advantage.  Com- 
munity breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
poultry  and  other  stock,  has  many  ad- 
vantages and  no  disadvantages." 


Feeding  Fat  Into  Milk. 

Rich  feeds  do  not  make  rich  milk.  It 
seems  most  difficult  for  many  to  let  go 
of  the  theory  that  the  feeding  of  rich 
feeds  will  increase  the  richness  of  the 
milk  the  cow  produces. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  young  dairy- 
man was  in  Kaxsas  Farmer  office,  and 
in  the  course  of  our  conversation  this 
point  came  up  incidentally,  and  we  were 
surprised  that  he  had  not  learned  that 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  an  indi- 
vidual characteristic  of  the  cow  and  can- 
not be  changed.  This  point  has  been  so 
thoroughly  studied,  experimentally,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact. 
Any  sudden  change  in  feeding  methods 
or  other  disturbing  influence  can  tem- 
porarily affect  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  in  milk,  but  it  will  eventually  swing 
back  to  the  normal  for  that  particular 
cow.  All  cows  vary  in  the  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  from  month  to  month,  but  the 
milk  of  each  cow  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  fixed  composition  that  is 
natural  to  her,  and  variations  in  the  kind 
or  character  of  the  feed  will  have  no 
influence. 

Cows  that  are  almost  starved  some- 
times drop  below  their  normal  percent- 
age of  butter  fat.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, a  dairyman  is  safe  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  cannot  feed  butter  fat 
into  milk.  His  efforts  in  feeding  must 
be  directed  toward  increasing  the  milk 
flow.  If  cows  testing  higher  are  desired, 
this  characteristic  must  be  bred  into 
them. 


A  Long  Distance  Record. 

Sophie  19th,  of  Hood  Farm,  is  claimed 
now  to  be  the  champion  long  distance 
cow  of  the  world. 

Beginning  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
two  months  and  finishing  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  this  cow  has  possessed  her- 
self of  a  most  ^-onderful  record.  Dur- 
ing these  years  she  has  given  birth  to 
five  living,  healthy  calves  and  yielded 
on  authenticated  test  64,005  pounds  of 
milk  containing  butter  fat  equivalent  to 
4,414  pounds  14  ounces  of  85  per  cent 
butter. 

It  often  makes  us  wonder  what  a  pros- 
perity there  would  be  for  the  American 
dairy  interests  if  all  cows  supplying 
our  creameries  were  such  producers  as 
this  and  other  record  cows  we  know  of. 
Sophie's  record  rests  not  on  the  perform- 
ance of  one  year,  but  extends  over  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

Cows  like  Sophie  19th  are  greatly 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  any  cow 
will  surpass  the  above  record;  but  if  it 
is  surpassed,  it  will  be  by  a  pure-bred. 
The  scrub  cow  cannot  even  approach  it. 
Talking  better  dair;^  cattle  ought  to  be- 
come a  habit.  It's  money  in  your  pocket 
and  in  the  pocket  of  your  patron.  The 
last  point  makes  him  a  better  listener 
than  if  the  benefits  were  wholly  on  your 
side. 


It  isn't  what  you 
put  into  a  Cream 
Separator — but 
what  you  get  out 
of  it  that  counts. 


Price 


Cream  Separators 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 

REAL  economy  is  never  short-sighted.    It  never  con- 
fuses PRICE  with  VALUE. 
PRICE  is  what  you  pay  for  an  article — what  you 
put  into  it. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  ser- 
vice the  article  gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual  VALUE  for  your  money  when  you 
buy  a  De  Laval  —  BECAUSE  it  will  give  you  much  better  and  longer 
SERVICE  than  any  other  separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater  durability  alorle  the  De  Laval  is 
the  most  economical  cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when  you  also  take  into 
consideration  its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capacity  and 
less  cost  for  repairs,  the  price  of  the  "cheapest"  machine  on  the  market  is 
most  exorbitant  compared  with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand  in 
the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval  may  be  purchased  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator,  or  the  nearest  local 
De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  explain  this  and  many  other  points  of  De 
Laval  superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply 
write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000   BRANCHES   AND    LOCAL   AGENCIES   THE   WORLD  OVER 


Plenty  Of  Water  For  Your  Dairy 

Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 
house.   More  milk  and  healthier  stock.    Makes  the  dairy 
pay.   Our  experts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 
from  among  our  300  styles.   All  rigidly  tested  and 
guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 
in  the  world.   Backed  by  65  years'  pump-making 
experience.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable. 


■OULDSPUMP* 


Write 
for  this 
Book. 


V^IF©^  EVERY  SERVICE  IC/ 
will  furnish  you  plenty  of  water  under  pres- 
sureforfireprotection.  Get  our  free  book, 
"WaterSupply  f  ortheCountry  Home. " 
Plan  now  for  sanitary  plumbing  in 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
Writetoday.  AddressDept.  T 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Works : 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches  : 
Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  New  York 
Pittsburgh 
Houston 
Atlanta 


for /he  I 
'  JfOgfE 


the  MFQ.  CO. 
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CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  — H  is  penetrat- 
B  Ul  iDg, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  allOM 
jL.  Sores,  Bruisee.or 
I  Saw  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
BAf|w  no  equal  as 
DUUJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  E. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Easy  to  Own 
this  good  Engine 


Before  you  arrange  to  try  any 

engine,  at  any  price,  send  f  oriny  money- 
savins  offer,  Cash  or  Easy  Terms,  on 

'Bauer  Fngines. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Gas 

Now  sold  direct  from  factory  to  user. 
Prices  average  under  $16.50  per  H-P. 

Sizes  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  12  and  16  H-P.  Long 
s  troke,  valve-in-head,  even  speed,  engines. 

Guaranteed  5  Years. 

Free  Book!  §end  name  ani?  ad- 

dress  now  so  I  can 
send  you  my  free  book  with  most  liberal 
offer  by 
return 
mail. 

A.  F.  BAUER 
ENGINE  CO. 
153  Bauer 
Block. 

Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 


GET  RID  OF 

Worms  and  Bots 

You  can  remove  every  one 
of  them.    We  guarantee  to 
r  kill  and  bring  from  the  body,  dead,  in 
a  very  short  time,  all  pin  worms  and  bots, 
with  the  safe  and  sure  remedy. 
NEWVERMIFUGE 

Absolutely  harmless.  Can  be  given  to  mares 
in  foal  before  the  eighth  month.  Horse  owners 
write  us  that  Newvermifuge  has  removed  from 
500  to  800  bots  and  worms  from  a  single  horse. 
An  animal  that  13  wormy  can't  help  but  be  ugly 
and  thin.  If  your  horses  are  troubled  with 
worms  send  us  your  order  today.  6  Capsules 
81.25,  12  for  $2.00.  BALLING  GUN  FREE 
with  4  dozen  $8.00,  with  2  dozen  S5.00.  Postage  paid. 
Farmer's  Horse  Remedy  Company, 
Dept.  D  6,    S92  7th  Street,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FARM  LOANS 


Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  high-grade  First  Mortgage 
Loans  on  improved  farms. 
WRITE  US.    CALL  AND  SEE  OS. 

FIDELITY  TRUST  COMPANY 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $2,000,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Prompt  Inssecilons.  lo»  Rates.  Prompt  Settlements, 


Before  you  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
t  26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 
.  12/<c.  per  rod     Many  other  styles 
nd  prices. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
'--  Industrial  St.     PEOHIA,  ILL. 


rrrP  nai     ,  j  HiiPfH  Ft     [  i  I  Lid 


Cheap  as  Wood  }l%'tT^ 

end  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers'  prices. 

WRITE  FOB  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    9t6  10th  St     Terre  Haute.  Inr). 

GERMAN    DISTEMPER  REMEDY 

For  Distemper,  Coughs,  Colds.  Epizootic,  etc.,  in  Horses 
and  Stock. 

Fifty  cents  and  $1  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  or  direct. 
German  Distemper  Remedy  Co..  Jackson,  Michigan. 
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TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 

cover  up.    Circular  free. 

A.  F.  Renken,  Box  32,  Kramer,  Neb. 


SPRING  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 


THOSE  who  have  alfalfa  and  plenty 
of  hog  fences  have  admirable  con- 
ditions for  producing  pork  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Many  farmers  are  still 
without  alfalfa,  and,  therefore,  must  de- 
pend on  other  crops  for  hog  pasture. 
Even  the  farmers  with  alfalfa  can  often 
make  profitable  use  of  annual  forage 
crops  for  pasture.  The  economy  of  pork 
production  hinges  largely  on  the  use 
made  of  forage  crops.  The  hog  is  a 
natural  grazer  at  all  times  of  its  life  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  hogs  which 
have  had  succulent  food  almost  con- 
stantly available  are  the  ones  producing 
pork  for  the  least  money.  They  are  al- 
most invariably  the  most  thrifty  and 
healthy  and  have  made  their  gain  on  «, 
smaller  amount  of  grain  than  the  hog 
which  has  been  confined  to  dry-lot  feed- 
ing through  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
life. 

Rape  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
early  pastures  for  hogs,  and  should  be 
used  far  more  than  it  is.  At  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  rape  has  returned 
a  value  of  $12  per  acre,  in  combination 
with  proper  grain  rations.  It  is  very 
low  in  crude  fiber,  which  makes  it  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  digestive  system 
of  the  hog.  Careful  analyses  made  at 
the  Ohio  station  show  that  in  proportion 
to  the  total  dry  matter  in  the  plant  it 
contains  a  higher  per  cent  of  protein 
than  clover,  soybeans,  hay  or  even  al- 
falfa. An  acre  of  rape  will  pasture  15 
to  20  hogs  for  two  or  three  months.  It 
is  a  cool  weather  plant,  belonging  to  the 
cabbage  family,  and  may  be  seeded  early 
in  the  spring.  It  produces  a  rank  growth 
of  large,  succulent  leaves,  growing  20  to 
30  inches  in  height.  It  does  best  in  rich, 
heavily  manured  soils,  and  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  feed  lots  which 
have  been  used  through  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  ground  should  be  carefully 
plowed  and  well  pulverized.  The  seed 
may  be  drilled  in  rows  20  to  30  inches 
apart  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  or  sown  broadcast  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  six  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  Grown  in  rows,  it  may  be 
given  some  cultivation,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  foul  land,  and  in  grazing  it 
down  the  hogs  will  not  trample  and  de- 
stroy as  much  as  where  sown  broadcast. 
In  drilling  it  in,  a  garden  drill  may  be 
used,  or  an  ordinary  wheat  drill,  using 
the  grass-seed  attachment.  It  may  be 
sown  from  early  spring  on  into  early 
summer,  but  far  better  results  will  come 
the  early  seeding.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  successive  seedings,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  move  the  hogs  from  one  lot  to 
another.  If  it  is  not  pastured  too 
severely,  it  will  grow  up  again  after  the 
hogs  have  been  removed  for  a  time.  The 
hogs  should  be  removed  while  a  few 
leaves  still  remain  on  each  plant.  If 
drilled  in  rows,  it  may  be  cultivated 
when  the  hogs  are  removed,  and  much 
better  growth  will  result  than  if  it  is  left 
alone.  As  high  as  three  good  crops  may 
be  secured  from  the  same  plants  in  this 
manner. 

It  will  be  "ready  for  the  hogs  in  six  to 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  seeding. 
Large  hogs  should  not  be  turned  in  until 
the  rape  is  about  12  to  14  inches  tall; 
young  pigs  might  be  allowed  on  it  earlier. 
If  allowed  to  get  too  large  and  rank  be- 
fore the  hogs  are  turned  in,  they  are  apt 
to  refuse  to  eat  it.  There  have  been 
some  complaints  made  that  hogs  would 
not  eat  rape.  In  the  writer's  experience 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred, 
the  hogs  eating  the"  rape  greedily  at  the 
first  opportunity.  There  have  also  been 
some  complaints  made  that  a  peculiar 
skin  disease  is  produced  by  the  rape 
plant.  This  difficulty  has  been  observed 
to  occur  with  other  rank  forage  plants  as 
well  as  with  rape.  It  probably  is  due 
to  the  pigs  running  in  the  rape,  or  other 
plant,  when  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
dew  and  having  the  sun  come  out  after- 
wards, resulting  in  a  scalding  of  the  skin. 
We  have  had  practically  no  trouble  of 
this  kind  at  the  experiment  station. 

Rape  and  oats  are  often  used  together 
for  an  early  pasture  for  hogs.  At  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  it  has  given 
one  of  the  most  highly  productive  spring 
pastures  ever  used.  They  may  be  seeded 
at  the  same  time  or  the  rape  may  be 
broadcasted  after  the  oats  are  up  and 
harrowed  lightly  to  cover.  At  the  Michi- 
gan Experiment  Station  splendid  results 
were  secured  by  sowing  broadcast  rape 
and  millet,  mixed  equal  parts,  using  a 
pint  of  each  per  acre.  A  mixture  of  corn, 
oats,  and  Canadian  field  peas  in  equal 
parts,  was  then  drilled  in  at  the  usual 


depth;  this  operation  covering  the  rape 
and  millet  already  sown. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  variety  is  the  only 
variety  widely  grown  in  this  country. 
The  seeds  are  small,  very  much  resemb- 
ling a  large,  black  mustard  seed.  It  can 
be  obtained  of  almost  any  salesman.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  secure  samples  and 
make  germination  tests  before  final  pur- 
chase of  the  seed.  It  should  not  cost  to 
exceed  10  cents  a  pound. 


Sheep  Experience  in  Lane  County. 

We  started  raising  sheep  about  ten 
years  ago  with  only  eight  ewes  and  one 
ram — all  grade  Merinos  of  rather  inferior 
quality.  After  about  two  years  we 
secured  a  pure-bred  Shropshire  ram, 
which  we  used  with  splendid  results. 
Some  of  his  lambs  from  these  "scrub" 
ewes  were  larger  than  he  was.  We  used 
him  longer  than  we  should  have. 

We  were  given  a  good  pure-bred  Ram- 
bouillet  ram  by  a  man  who  was  selling 
his  flock  of  sheep.  We  did  not  like  his 
lambs  because  they  had  too  much  wool 
around  their  eyes.  We  often  had  to 
shear  it  away  so  they  could  see  to  graze. 
The  most  of  them  were  of  good  Ram- 
bouillet  type. 

We  now  have  a  grade  Shropshire  ram 
which  my  father  bought  in  the  Kansas 
City  yards.  His  lambs  are  not  large 
enough,  and  are  of  poor  quality.  My 
father  thinks  we  should  get  a  Lincoln 
and  breed  larger  sheep,  which  I  "think  we 
will  do  another  year,  though  personally, 
I  would  prefer  a  good  Shrop. 

We  had  81  sheep  and  6  lambs,  and 
lost  35  large  ones  and  four  lambs  in  the 
recent  prairie  fire  in  this  district.  The 
ones  we  have  left  are  nearly  all  ewes, 
and  there  will  be  several  lambs  in  May. 
We  like  the  lambs  to  come  in  May,  but 
we  are  usually  late  in  taking  the  ram 
out  in  late  summer  and,  therefore,  get 
some  winter  lambs  of  which  we  usually 
lose  about  half. 

The  cross  with  the  Rambouillet  ram 
did  not  show  any  Shropshire. 

Our  ewes  very  seldom  have  more  than 
one  lamb. 

I  have  been  quite  interested  in  read- 
ing the  articles  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
in  regard  to  the  New  Zealand  Corridales. 
It  seems  to  me  these  might  be  good  sheep 
for  this  part  of  the  country. — Lyman  S. 
Miller,  Lane  County,  Kansas. 


Value  of  the  Pure-Bred  Bull. 

If  a  community  of  farmers  will  com- 
bine what  they  are  annually  paying  for 
scrub  bulls  and  purchase  a  pure  bred, 
they  will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  production  of  their 
herd,  provided  they  raise  their  heifers 
as  they  should.  The  results  will  astonish 
them  if  they  will  but  take  the  trouble 
to  keep  a  milk  sheet  and  make  a  fat 
test  regularly. 

Record  cows  have  made  over  30,000 
pounds  of  milk,  and  1,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  a  year,  yet  the  average  farm  cow 
returns  about  3,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
140  pounds  of  butter,  in  the  same  time. 
This  fact  not  only  emphasises  the  won- 
derful productive  capacity  of  the  dairy 
breeder's  highest  attainment,  but  it  ex- 
poses with  equal  force  the  woeful  failure 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  dairymen  to 
achieve  the  improvement  which  is  well 
within  their  possibilities. 

Comparison  of  the  primitive  cow  in 
her  native  state  where  she  invariably  be- 
came fresh  in  the  spring,  produced  only 
sufficient  milk  of  such  quality  as  the 
sustenance  of  her  calf  required,  and  went 
dry  as  soon  as  the  calf  was  weaned,  with 
the  modern  cow  of  hi^lily  specialized 
function,  leads  one  to  inquire  by  what 
means  this  marked  improvement  has 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  very  beginning  some  calves 
fared  better  from  their  dams  than  others 
and  naturally  those  best  born  and  best 
raised  were  most  likely  to  survive  and 
be  the  parents  of  the  next  generation. 
Hence,  even  in  the  wild  state  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  cows  to  become  better 
producers,  generation  by  generation. 

When  the  dairyman  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  mating  of  the  cows,  and  de- 
ciding which  calves  shall  or  shall  not  be 
kept  as  breeders,  all  natural  tendency 
toward  improvement  is  lost,  and  under 
an  unwise  or  a  careless  system  of  selec- 
tion his  cattle  may  actually  show  less 
improvement  than  they  would  if  their 
natural  mode  of  living  had  not  been  in- 
terfered with.  Only  by  selecting  out  the 
best  producers  and  mating  them  with  the 
sires  and  sons  of  other  best  producers 
can  the  steady  increase  in  productive 
capacity,  which  has  marked  the  success 
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Think  of  it  —  a  genuine  "Tung- 
Lok"— the  best  silo  in  the  world 
for  only  $99.00. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  a 
"Tung-Lok''  should  not  be  on 
every  farm.  Every  silo  owner 
who  owns  or  has  examined  a 
"Tung-Lok"  frankly  admits  it  is 
the  world's  best. 

Durability — price — cost  of  con- 
struction, all  considered,  the 
"Tung-Lok"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

No  Hoops.  No  Guy  Wires. 

Remember  you  have  no  troublesome 
Hoops  or  Guy  Wires  on  the  "Tung-Lok." 
Wet  or  dry  —  cold  or  hot  —  wind  or  calm, 
full  or  empty,  the  "Tung-Lok"  stands.  It 
can't  blow  down  —  it  cannot  come  apart, 
because  the  "Tung-Lok"  style  of  construc- 
tion is  scientifically  correct.  Sections  laid 
horizontally,  each  section  tongued  and 
grooved  bo  that  all  fit  perfectly  and  inter- 
locking, making  a  rigid  wall.  No  scaffold- 
ing or  expert  help  needed  to  erect  —  you 
save  $50  more  right  there. 

Free  Book 

Write  for  Free  Book  and  full  information, 
together  with  special  proposition  to  pro- 
gressive farmers  on  Tung-Lok  Silos,  Tanks 
and  Grain  Bins. 

Tung-Lok  Silo  and  Tank  Co. 

303  Interstate  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  BEST 


$45.00  Strictly  All  Oak  Tanned 
Western  Double  Team  Harness 
on  Earth,  with  Breeching,  and 
Collars,  for 


Hame  tugs  IV2  ins.  with  three  loops  and 
patent  buckle.  Traces  2%  ins.  solid  single 
ply,  with  cockeyes. 

The  FRED  MULLER  SADDLE  &  HARNESS  Co. 

1413-15-17-19  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIRE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 


BIG  MONEY  I! 

FRUII 

Replenish  vour  orchard;  plant  your  roadside.  Write  , 
for  low  wht.U-sal-  prices  on  our  hardy  nursery  stock-- . 
apple,  plum,  c  herry,  trrapes,  etc.  Also  how  you  can,  F 
without  usinc  a-iy  crop  land,  mako  from  $2.00  to  1 
$3,00  per  acre  extra  profit.    Vou  also  tret  our  1916 
FOUR-COLOR  PURE  SEED  BOOK  AND 
PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 
Field,  vest-table,  flower  seed:  fruits,  shrubbery, 
trees,  plants— all  kinds.    Send  postal  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.,  Dept.  216Watei  loo.lowa fi 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  bouse  and  barn  warmer — save 
fuel — save  feed.    H  ill' s  evergreensare  hardy, 
nursery -grown.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated  ever- 
green book  and  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years* 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. Write 
D.  HILLNCRSERYCO.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
3J13^dar^t^^ndee^lU^SpecUl^^^ 
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'WildTurkeyl 

Its  restoration,  it.  im- 
portant because  domes- 
tic turkeys  are  deci- 
mated by  a  d ' 


Profit  and  Pleasure 
in  Game  Farming 

YOU  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  game  birds 
in  this  country  —a  demand 
much  larger  than  the  sup- 
ply. You  probably  know 
that  game  birds  of  many 
kinds  bring  high  prices  in 
city  markets.  But  has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that, 
by  means  of  game  farming, 
you  can  help  supply,  and 
profit  from,  this  demand? 

You  are  well  equipped  to 
raise  game  birds  for  the 
market,  for  your  table, 
and  for  sport.  You  have 
the  necessary  land.  You 
and  your  family  have  the 
experience  gained  in  raising 
stock  and  poultry.  You 

may  conduct  a  game  farm  on  either 
a  small  or  a  large  scale,  as  conditions 
and  your  own  inclinations  warrant. 
The  expense  involved  in  time  and 
money  is  not  great  in  either  case, 
while  with  reasonable  care,  success 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 


Proved  by  Experience 


The  experience  of  others  verifies  this 
statement;  for  while  game  farming  has 
not  been  carried  on  as  extensively  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe-  we  have  many  well 
conducted  and  profitable  farms  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  owners 
of  these  game  farms  not  only  receive 
good  prices  for  eggs  and  for  birds  but  some 
of  them  also  rent  the  shooting  privileges 
on  their  land  to  those  who  are  very  wil- 


ling to  pay  for  the  sport 

For  your  information  on  this  important 
subject  we  have  prepared  a  book  called 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure." 
It  gives  detailed  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  game  birds,  their  habits, 
foods,  etc.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
reading. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this 
book.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  96 
JfEHCULES  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Pow- 
ders; L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  _  96_ 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure, 
terested  in  game  breeding 


Name 
Address 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED  ? 

You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  labor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000,  which 
guarantees  you  safe  and  full  protection  throughout  the  life  of  your  policy. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


March  25,  1916 

of  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle,  be  ac- 
counted for. 

This  is  the  advantage  of  the  pure-bred 
bull  over  the  scrub.  He  come.?  of  a  long 
line  of  carefully  selected  ancestors,  ac- 
curate record  of  the  breeding  and  per- 
formance of  each  of  whom  has  been  kept. 
Every  time  that  a  high  producing  cow  or 
the  son  of  sire  of  high  producing  cows 
appear  in  his  pedigree,  the  likelihood  of 
his  siring  high  producing  daughters  is 
increased  by  one.  Furthermore,  he  be- 
comes so  thoroughly  reinforced  along 
lines  of  high  production  that  his  breeding 
power  to  impress  his  own  inheritance,  in 
high  production  upon  his  calves,  becomes 
so  strong  that  he  is  actually  more  than 
half  the  bree<£  that  is,  his  calves  will 
inherit  more  from  him  than  from  the 
cows  to  which  he  is  bred.  This  would  be 
equally  true  of  the  pure-bred  cow,  but  as 
she  has  but  one  calf  while  a  bull  may  be 
the  sire  of  fifty  in  a  season,  the  latter 
is  a  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
means  of  securing  the  increased  produc- 
tion that  comes  with  pure  blood. 

A  grade  is  an  animal  only  one  of  whose 
parents  is  a  pure  bred,  and  the  mating 
of  common-bred  cows  to  a  pure-bred  bull, 
always  of  the  same  breed,  is  called  grad- 
ing up,  Since  with  each  generation  the 
proportion  of  pure  blood  to  common 
blood  increases,  until  after  five  of  six 
of  these  top  crosses  of  pure  blood,  it  pre- 
dominates to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  cattle  practically  as  productive  as 
pure'  breds,  although,  of  course,  they  are 
not  eligible  to  registration.  They  are 
termed  high  grade. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provement wrought  through  the  use  of 
better  blood,  more  liberal  feeding  must 
be  practiced,  but  feeding  can  never  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  breeding. 

Improved  blood  endows  the  cow  with 
greater  capacity  to  produce,  which  in 
turn  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  provided  in  the  ration  out  of 
which  to  make  milk  and  fat,  but  it  is 
as  unreasonable  to  feed  an  abundance  of 
high-priced  feed  to  low-bred,  unproduc- 
tive cows,  as  to  waste  good  seed  in  poor 
ground.  It  is  economy  to  increase  the 
ration  as  long  as  the  cow  responds  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  production, 
but  the  limit  to  which  this  response  may 
reach  is  altogether  determined  by  her 
breeding. — Dr.  Cakl  Gay,  Penn. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  little  pigs 
have  plenty  of  exercise  and  all  the  sun- 
light that  can  be  given  them.  Do  not 
allow  the  pigs  to  run  out  during  a  cold 
rain.  If  possible,  provide  green  feed  or 
roots.  These  keep  the  sow  healthy  and 
cheapen  the  ration.  Encourage  the  pigs 
to  eat  grain  after  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old.  Build  a  creep  for  them  so 
they  can  feed  alone.  At  this  age  feed 
for  bone  and  muscle.  Give  them  all  the 
skim  milk  you  can.  If  skim  milk  is  not 
available,  give  them  some  meal  and 
plenty  of  pasture.  In  about  eight  or  ten 
weeks  the  pigs  will  have  practically 
weaned  themselves.  After  they  have 
been  successfully  weaned  the  most  per- 
plexing job  is  over. 


Correction. 

In  our  report  of  the  organization  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
Kansas,  we  gave  the  name  of  Herman 
Regier,  of  Whitewater,  as  one  of  the 
directors.  This  was  a  mistake.  It 
should  have  been  Gerhard  Regier,  of  the 
firm  of  G.  Regier  &  Sons,  Whitewater. 


Milk  and  Cream  Contests. 

All  are  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  milk  and  cream.  Milk  and 
cream  contests  have  been  found  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
a  very  valuable  means  of  inducing  dairy- 
men to  take  greater  pains  in  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  of  milk.  The  law 
can,  of  course,  be  applied  to  glaringly  in- 
sanitary conditions,  but  after  a  certain 
degree  of  cleanliness  has  been  reached, 
subsequent  improvement  must  be  ob- 
tained in  other  ways. 

The  first  milk  and  cream  contest  was 
held  in  1906  during  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Chicago.  Since  then  there  have 
been  many  others,  and  the  method  of 
scoring  the  exhibits  has  gradually  been 
improved.  Under  the  present  system, 
out  of  a  total  possible  score  of  100 
points,  35  are  allowed  for  the  bacterial 
count,  25  for  the  flavor  and  odor  of  the 
milk,  10  for  the  absence  of  visible  dirt, 
10  for  percentage  of  fat,  10  for  percent- 
age of  solids  not  fat,  5  for  acidity,  and  5 
for  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
bottle  and  cap. 

To  obtain  a  perfect  score  for  the  bac- 
terial count,  the  milk  must  contain  less 
than  500  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  A 
bacterial  count  above  the  local  legal 
limit  results  in  a  score  of  0.  The  de- 
ductions from  the  possible  score  of  25 
for  flavor  and  odor  are  made  according 
to  the  conditions  found.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  examination  for  visible  dirt. 
For  this  the  milk  is  allowed  to  remain 
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for  some  time  undisturbed  and  the  bot- 
tom is  then  examined  very  closely  for 
the  slightest  movable  speck.  Four  per 
cent  or  more  of  fat  in  the  milk  results 
in  a  perfect  score  of  10;  less  than  2.7 
per  cent  in  0.  To  obtain  a  perfect  score 
for  the  solids  not  fat,  the  percentage 
must  be  8.7  or  more,  and  less  than  7.8 
per  cent  is  counted  0.  In  the  case  of 
cream,  there  is  no  credit  for  solids  not 
fat,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  counts  20 
points  instead  of  10.  To  obtain  a  per- 
fect score  for  acidity,  the  percentage 
must  be  0.2  or  less.  More  than  0.24  per 
cent  is  counted  0. 

The  same  score  card  is  now  being  used 
for  market  milk  and  for  certified  milk, 
but  in  most  of  the  contests  conducted  by 
the  federal  department,  those  who  com- 
pete in  the  certified  class  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  samples  in  the  market 
class. 

The  educational  value  of  these  contests 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  in- 
variably dairymen  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  such  competition,  obtain  higher 
scores  than  those  who  have  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contests  are  used  also  to 
point  out  to  consumers  the  fact  that 
clean  milk  is  more  difficult  and  expensive 
to  produce  than  dirty  milk. 


Protect  Young  Trees. 

In  a  recent  circular  from  the  Kansas 
state  forester,  the  following  good  infor- 
mation is  given  on  the  care  of  trees: 

"Newly  planted  trees  require  protec- 
tion against  injury  by  the  sun,  wind,  and 
animals.  Protection  against  injury  by 
the  sun  and  wind  is  required  by  the  ever- 
greens more  than  by  the  broadleaved 
species.  Furthermore,  because  evergreens 
are  in  full  foliage  when  they  are  planted, 
there  is  considerable  danger  that  they 
will  suffer  from  the  effect  of  excessive 
transpiration.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  a  screen  of  some  kind  should  sur- 
round them.  When  only  a  few  trees  are 
involved,  small  boxes  with  their  tops 
and  bottoms  knocked  out,  can  be  set 
around  the  trees.  Empty  nail  kegs  will 
also  answer  the  purpose.  A  screen  of 
burlap  tacked  to  three  or  four  stakes  at 
equal  distances  around  the  tree  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  For  extensive 
planting,  as  in  groves  and  shelter-belts, 
shingles  or  short  pieces  of  light  box 
boards  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  width, 
driven  into  the  ground  a  few  inches  from 
the  tree  on  the  southwest  side,  provide 
excellent  protection.  Some  protection  of 
this  nature  is  very  necessary  during  the 
first  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  ever- 
greens are  planted. 

"The  broadleaved  species  will  require 
no  special  protection,  except  from  rab- 
bits. Their  stems  should  be  wrapped 
with  burlap,  grass,  cornstalks,  or  wooden 
veneer  tree-protectors,  or  painted  with 
crude  oil. 

"Live  stock  of  all  kinds  must  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  area  occupied  by 
young  trees.  Browsing  off  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  rubbing  against  the  stems, 
and  trampling  the  ground  around  the 
trees,  are  all  detrimental  and  cannot  be 
permitted  if  successful  growth  is  to  be 
secured. 

"When  leaf-eating  insects  threaten,  the 
trees  should  be  sprayed  with  an  arsen- 
ical spray.  To  protect  against  borers, 
the  stems  of  the  newly  planted  trees  may 
be  painted  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sal  soda,  to  which  enough  laundry  soap 
has  been  added  to  make  a  thick  paint. 
Carbolic  acid  is  then  added  to  this  mix- 
ture at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  ten  gal- 
lons. This  should  be  applied  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  stems  completely 
coated  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August  during  the  first  and  second 
seasons." 


Sweet  Clover  Valuable  Plant. 

Sweet  clover  is  being  recognized  as  a 
valuable  crop  for  pasture  and  soil  im- 
provement, while  it  may  sometimes  be 
grown  to  advantage  for  hay  production 
where  alfalfa  or  red  clover  cannot  be 
successfully  raised. 

Like  any  other  legume,  sweet  clover  ia 
more  or  less  exacting  as  to  type  of  soil. 
It  does  not  thrive  on  acid  or  poorly 
drained  soils,  nor  is  it  adapted  to  the 
heavy  other  types  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state,  especially  those  well  supplied 
with  lime.  Acid  soils  not  otherwise  un- 
adapted  to  sweet  clover,  may  be  treated 
successfully  with  lime  or  ground  lime- 
stone to  correct  the  acidity. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
give  the  cow  about  to  freshen  the  most 
cleanly  and  sanitary  surroundings.  The 
cow  should  calve  in  a  clean,  freshly- 
bedded  stall,  or  better  yet  in  mild  wea- 
ther, in  the  pasture.  It  is  essential  that 
surroundings  be  clean  in  order  to  avoid 
infection  of  the  freshly-severed  navel 
cord.  The  cow  will  be  in  better  physical 
condition  and  will  yield  more  milk  if  she 
is  dried  up  about  six  weeks  before  calv- 
ing time  than  she  would  if  milked  up 
to  time  of  calving. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 
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Better 
Things  to  Eat  For 
the  Worker  on  the  Farm! 


*W  "You  want  things  at  your  house  that 

are  nourishing  and  wholesome. as  well  as  \— » 
tasty  and  tempting.      Then  take  my  advice — 
use  Calumet  Baking  Powder  every  bake  day. 


^  B  "Such  tender,  light  and  appetizing  bis- 
'  cuits,  doughnuts,  muffins,  cakes  and 
other  goodies!— all  so  tempting  you  just 
can't  keep  away  from  them. 

"My  mother  uses  Calumet  all  the  time 
and  I  know  she  knows  what's  best. 
It's  unequaled  for  sure  results— for 
leavening  and  raising  qualities — 
for  purity  and  economy.   Try  it 
on  the  money-back  guarantee." 

Received  Highest  Awards 

New  Cook  Book  Free 
See  Slip  in  Pound  Can 


^OTMADEBYTHETR^Ji 

ME 


Ponies  Free 


potvy 

300^ 


VES,  a  beautiful,  gentle,  little  Shetland  Pony  like  this  sent 
free — the  most  wonderful  playmate  a  child  ever  had. 
How  can  we  do  it?     Why  that  is  simple.    Just  send  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  tell  you. 
We  will  also  send  you  a  book  with  pictures 
of  many  of  the  364  Ponies  we"  have 
given  away;  pictures  of  the  children 
rid'.ng  and  driving  them;  pictures  of 
their  homes,  and  letters  from  these 
children  thanking  us  for  the  Ponies 
we  have  given  them. 

One  little  boy  wrote  us  this:  "If  all 
little  boys  and  girls  could  only  have  a  Pony  like 
my  'Tip',  I  am  sure  they  would  all  love  him  as 
dearly  as  I  do  'Tip'  and  have  as  many  good  times  as  I  do.  I 
can  never  thank  you  enough  for  sending  'Tip'  to  me." 

WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  A  PONY.  TOO? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  name  entered  in  our  next 
club,  so  you  would  stand  the  same  chance  to  get  a  Pony  as 
any  other  child?    Of  course  you  would.    It  doesn't  cost  a 
cent,  and  you  might  get  one  of  these  Ponies  we  are  soon 
going  to  give  away.    We  pay  all  shipping  expenses,  and 
throw  in  a  Buggy,  Harness,  Saddle,  Bridle  and  Blanket. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  or  letter,  or  get  your  parents  to 
do  it  for  you,  and  mail  it  right  away.     Just  say,  "I 
want  a  free  pony  and  your  big  free  Pony  Book". 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUI 
2S0  Webb  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pony  Book  Free 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  SOIL 

UK 

CYRIL  G.  HOPKINS 

of 

The  University  of  Illinois 
Author  of 

SOIL  FERTILITY  AND 
PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE 
Published  for 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kansas 

SPECIAL  EVITION 


SPECIAL  OFfER  ON 

This  Splendid  Farm  Book 

"THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOIL" 

Is  an  intensely  interesting  volume  giving 
you  in  the  form  of  a  story,  all  the  essential 
facts  regarding  the  formation  of  soil,  how 
to  fertilize  it.  what  fertilizers  accomplish, 
how  to  restore  flooded  or  wornout  land,  what 
are  the  plant  foods,  and  treating  in  a  sim- 
ple way  some  of  the  big  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  book,  if  not  for  himself, 
then  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  It  will 
Interest  them  in  nature  and  they  will  get 
an  insight  into  soil  culture  that  they  may 
not  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  scientific  farming.  The  cloth 
bound  edition  price  by  mail  is  $1.15.  How- 
ever, Kansas  Farmer  has  secured  the  same 
volume,  362  pages,  complete  on  good  paper 
and  large  clear  type,  in  paper  binding,  with 
beautiful  colored  illustrations,  and  we  will 
send  this  book  postpaid  and  enter  or  renew 
your  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.10,  This  is  our  best  book 
bargain   for  this  year.     Senu   all   orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  information  as'  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name   

MAIL  TODAY.  Town  


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfifu!  Hints  Here  for  the  ^$Zomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Look  at  thy  heart,  and  when  its  depths  are 
known, 

Then    try    thy    brother's,    judging   by  thine 
own, 

But  keep  thy  wisdom  to  the  narrow  range, 
While   its  own  standards  are  the  sport  of 
change, 

Nor  ask  mankind  to  tremble,  and  obey 
The  passing  breath  that  holds  thy  passion's 
sway.  ■ — Holmes. 


A  very  simple  arrangement  which  will 
do  away  with  the  annoyance  of  over- 
turned garbage  pails,  can  be  made  as 
follows:  Nail  a  barrel  hoop  to  the  side 
of  the  house  and  also  to  a  stake  which 
is  driven  into  the  ground.  If  you  wish 
it  away  from  the  house,  fasten  it  into 
the  ground.  The  pail  can  now  be  set 
inside  of  the  hoop,  and  even  the  most 
persistent  dog  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  spilling  the  contents  of  the  pail. 


millions  of  his  kin  on  your  premises. 

Much  can  be  done  from  now  on  in  the 
way  of  preventive  measures,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  flies,  and  this  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  having  dishes  of  poi- 
son distributed  through  the  house  later 
to  kill  them.  This  latter  practice  is  al- 
ways dangerous  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  children  getting  into  it. 


An  excellent  remedy  for  insomnia,  one 
sufferer  writes,  is  the  use  of  cold  water 
to  bathe  the  feet  every  night  before  re- 
tiring. If  you  awaken  during  the  night 
and  have  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep 
again,  get  up  and  plunge  the  feet  in 
cold  water,  dry  them,  go  back  to  bed  and 
to  sleep. 


Fly  Campaign  in  Order. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  start  the  fight 
on  flies.  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
remove  all  favorable  breeding  places. 
Then  leave  nothing  that  will  attract 
them  setting  around  the  kitchen  or  just 
outside,  uncovered,  and  have  "blood  in 
your  eye"  for  every  fly  that  makes  his 
appearance,  that  he  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  establish  the  summer  home  of 


Origin  of  Surnames. 

Once  upon  a  time  given  names  were  the 
only  names  in  use.  One  was  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
about  it.  Our  present  surnames  arose 
from  nicknames.  Thus  Tom  the  Tailor 
became  in  time  Tom  Taylor  and  his  de- 
scendants used  Taylor  as  a  family  name. 
The  most  familiar  of  our  surnames  were 
taken  from  the  occupations  of  our  fore- 
fathers, as  Smiths,  Bakers,  Brewers,  etc. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7594 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  smart 
bodice  has  two  short  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  front,  a  plain  back  and  shoulder 
straps.  The  open  neck  is  trimmed  with  large  revers  and  there  is  a  flare  collar  with 
wide  points  at  the  sides,  which  trims  the  back  of  the  neck.  No.  7620 — Children's 
Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  These  rompers  are  to  be  worn  without 
skirts  under  them.  They  have  either  a  front  or  a  back  opening  as  preferred,  but  in 
either  case  there  is  an  opening  across  the  waistline  in  the  back.  The  neck  is  high 
with  flat  collar.  No.  "028 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque:  Cut  in  one  size.  This  gar- 
ment is  made  of  a  perfectly  square  piece  of  material,  with  a  cross  cut  for  an  open- 
ing at  the  neck.  The  edges  in  turning  back  form  revers  and  the  slope  of  the  sides 
is  completed  by  turning  up  little  pointed  ends  on  each  arm.  No.  7608 — Ladies'  Morn- 
ing Set:  Cut  in  sizes  .34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  set  offers  a  novelty  in 
the  morning  dress.  It  has  a  middy  blouse  made  on  the  usual  lines,  but  in  one  piece 
without  shoulder  seams.  The  skirt  has  four  gores.  The  cap  is  gathered  with 
revers  band  in  front.  No.  7(124 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist 
measure.  This  skirt  has  three  gores,  with  closing  In  the  center  of  the  front  It 
fits  neatly  at  the  top  and  widens  at  the  lower  edge  to  2%  vards  in  the  medium  size 
The  belt  at  the  top  may  be  used  or  omitted.  No.  7593 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Plain  and  practical,  this  dress  has  a  >:ide  front 
closing  with  a  high  flare  collar  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  plain  high  neck.  The 
long  sleeves  are  fitted  and  finished  without  a  cuff  unless  shortened.  The  skirt  has 
a  deep  yoke,  below  which  are  three  gores. 


March  25,  1916 

Many  men,  moving  to  new  towns,  had 
the  name  of  the  place  from  which  they 
had  come  fastened  upon  them.  Others 
took  names  like  Pope,  King,  and  Bishop, 
from  playing  those  parts  in  plays.  Hogg 
and  Bacon  are  simple.  Purcell  developed 
from  pourcel,  meaning  little  pig.  Gait 
and  Grice  are  old  dialect  words  of  the 
same  meaning.  Tod  meant  fox,  Fitchie 
was  pole  cat,  and  so  the  keen  student  of 
language  traces  the  beginnings  of  our 
names  in  the  old  dialects.  Some  of  the 
nicknames  were  originally  distinctly  un- 
complimentary, as  Seely  for  silly, 
Cameron,  for  crooked  nose,  and  Ken- 
nedy for  ugly  head.  Grace  developed 
from  gras  or  fat. — The  American  Boy. 

Important  Kitchen  Conveniences. 
Is  your  kitchen  work  table  the  right 
height  for  you?  Have  you  ever  given 
this  matter  a  thought,  or  was  the  table 
bought  without  regard  to  its  height?  If 
this  was  done,  and  dish-washing  and  the 
preparation  of  vegetables  tires  your  back 
terribly,  it  will  be  quite  well  worth  your 
while  to  investigate  the  table  height. 
Experiment  by  putting  blocks  of  differ- 
ent sizes  under  it,  until  the  work  at  the 
table  can  be  done  more  easily,  then  have 
the  men  folks  make  the  change  in  the 
height. 

Many  women  stand  to  do  things  that 
can  be  done  as  well  sitting.  A  stool  of 
the  height  to  fit  that  of  the  table,  can  be 
used  very  profitably  by  the  housewife 
many  times  a  day. 

If  the  kitchen  table  is  used  for  ironing, 
draw  it  near  the  stove,  to  save  steps. 
Learn  to  press  the  stool  into  service  on 
ironing  day,  too.  It  may  seem  a  little 
awkward  at  first,  but  you  will  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  and  will  find  it  a 
strength-saver. 

Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
This  is  the  first  junior  dairy  club 
started  in  Kansas.  It  is  unique  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the 
boy  and  girl  to  exercise  and  check  their 
judgment  in  selecting  dairy  cows;  it 
affords  all  the  pleasure  of  contest  work; 
and  it  offers  training  in  record-keeping 
and  in  financial  matters. 

The  lesson  of  responsibility  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  and  the  earlier  this 
lesson  is  learned,  the  more  useful  and 
happier  we  a/e.  When  we  are  set  at  a 
task  that  is  merely  a  task — which  does 
not  require  that  we  use  our  minds  or  any 
initiative — it  is  apt  to  become  drudgery 
before  we  have  progressed  very  far.  But 
when  we  are  given  something  to  do 
which  will  be  successful  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  put  ourselves  into  it,  our  in- 
terest is  at  once  attracted  and  increases 
as  we  see  our  mental  picture  of  the  com- 
pleted task  being  realized. 

The  lack  of  interest  shown  by  young 
people  in  work  assigned  them  is  often 
due  to  the  unimportance  of  the  job.  If 
kept  at  such  work  long  enough,  they  are 
apt  to  become  indifferent  to  the  possi- 
bilities life  offers  them,  and  may  spend 
all  their  days  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
others,  when  in  the  beginning  there  was 
in  them  the  material  which  could  have 
been  molded  into  masters. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  is  that 
it  will  develop  a  high  type  of  responsi- 
bility in  its.,  members.  The  first  thing 
which  the  ' ■  -  or  girl  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  club,  must  do,  is 
to  call  upon  banker  and  ask  him 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  willing  to  loan 
the  money  necessary  to  buy  a  dairy  cow 
to  be  used  in  the  club  work.  This  talk 
with  the  banker  will  be  helpful  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Bankers  should  be — and 
usually  are — the  best  type  of  business 
men,  and  if  this  is  the  first  time  the 
boy  or  girl  comes  in  contact  with  the 
business  world,  the  right  impression  of 
good  business  men  will  be  gained.  It 
will  bring  these  young  people  to  an  in- 
stitution with  which  they  should  early 
become  acquainted  and  learn  to  use. 

Faith  in  the  boy  or  girl — belief  that 
he  or  she  will  stick  to  this  work  until 
it  is  completed — will  probably  determine 
whether  or  not  the  banker  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  proposition  of  making  the 
applicant  a  loan  amounting  to  the  cost 
of  a  dairy  cow.  If  the  hanker  promises 
the  loan,  the  boy  or  girl  should  then 
make  application  to  Kansas  Farmer  for 
membership  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club,  giving  the  nam"e  of  the  banker  who 
has  offered  the  loan.  Upon'  receipt  of 
application  in  this  form,  ihe  necessary 
information  for  completing  our  part  of 
the  arrangement  will  be  T  promptly 
forwarded. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to 
talk  with  the  bankers  concerning  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  obtaining  the  loan  to  buy 
dairy  cows,  that  they  may  join  the  club 
and  learn  its  valuable  lessons. 
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to  co-operate  with  others.  A  certain 
amount  of  hard  play  and  well  directed 
play  will  tend  to  keep  the  faculties  alert 
and  this  training  will  in  after  years  help 
materially  in  taking  care  of  unexpected 
situations  which  arise  in  every  life. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  Kansas's  rural 
schools  have  any  play  apparatus.  This 
is  not  expensive  equipment,  and  every 
school  could  have  at  least  some  of  the 
following:  Sand  box,  swings,  teeter 
board,  indoor  baseball,  basketball,  slid- 
ing board,  horizontal  bar  and  frame, 
merry-go-round,  baseball,  croquet,  horse- 
shoes. 

If  the  equipment  is  supplied,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  direct  its  use. 
If  not,  he  will  soon  learn. 

The  child  whose  energies  are  well  di- 
rected— who  is  kept  busy  at  wholesome 
play  and  suitable  work — will  have  little 
time  for  developing  those  undesirable 
traits  which  unfit  him  for  the  highest 
type  of  life. 

Add  Flavor  to  Canned  Peas. 

If  the  members  of  your  family  like 
onions,  the  next  time  you  cook  canned 
peas  flavor  them  with  a  bit  of  onion. 

For  a  quart  can  of  of  peas  use  a  table- 
spoonful  of  choppen  onion,  which  has 
been  cooked  in  a  little  butter  and  water 
until  tender.  Add  salt  and  pepper, 
Heating  the  peas  in  the  saucepan  in 
which  the  onion  was  cooked  lessens  the 
labor  of  dish-washing  that  much  —  a 
simple  application  of  the  principle  that  a 
housekeeper  should  always  try  to  plan 
her  cookery  in  such  a  way  that  she 
"saves  dishes"  and  so  spares  herself 
needless  labor. 

A  tablespoonful  of  chopped  or  shredded 
cooked  ham  may  also  be  added  with 
onion  to  flavor  canned  peas.  Chopped 
celery  leaves,  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  if  cooked  with  peas  will  give  a 
pleasing  flavor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  good,  home-canned  peas,  but 
even  with  these  the  variations  will  be 
appetizing. 

Uses  of  Mint. 

A  mint  bed  near  the  house  is  a  wel- 
come bit  of  fragrant  green  and  there 
are  many  uses  for  the  leaves.  If  this 
flavor  is  relished  by  the  members  of  the 
family,  it  can  many  times  be  added  in 
cooking  vegetables  that  lack  in  flavor 
or  that  need  a  little  toning. 

A  few  of  the  crushed  mint  leaves 
added  to  lemonade  will  increase  its  re- 
freshing qualities. 

Nothing  is  more  delicious  to  serve  with 
lamb  or  mutton  than  mint  sauce.  This 
is  made  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  very 
finely  chopped  young  mint,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  pounded  and  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 
This  mixture  should  be  stirred  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved. 

Many  patches  of  mint  can  be  found 
in*  low,  damp  places  along  the  creek  or 
near  the  spring,  and  the  transplanting  of 
two  or  three  of  these  roots  near  the 
house  will  furnish  sufficient  leaves  for 
all  uses.  For  winter  use,  the  leaves  can 
be  dried  in  a  warm,  but  not  hot,  oven. 


Macaroni  and  Cheese. 
Break  one  cup  of  macaroni  into  uni- 
form pieces.  Drop  into  boiling  water, 
boil  until  tender.  Drain  and  rinse  in 
cold  water.  Place  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Make  a  cream  sauce  using  two 
tablespoon  fuls  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  one  cupful  of  milk,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Melt  one  cupful  of  grated  cheese 
in  the  cream  sauce.  Pour  over  the 
macaroni.  Sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs 
and  bake. 


Organized  Play. 

Organized  games  and  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus on  the  playground  are  valuable  in 
the  child's  training,  as  they  teach  him 


Cheese  Pie. 
Cut  two-thirds  of  a  small  loaf  of  stale 
bread  in  one-third-inch  slices  and  remove 
crusts;  then  cut  slices  in  halves  cross- 
wise. Arrange  a  layer  in  a  buttered  bak- 
ing dish,  which  is  not  too  deep,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  mild  cheese  cut  in  one- 
eighth- inch  slices  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  paprika,  repeating  until  you  have 
the  desired  quantity.  Beat  two  eggs 
slightly,  add  a  cupful  of  milk  and  pour 
over  the  contents  of  the  baking  dish. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  cheese 
is  melted  and  deliciously  browned,  which 
will  require  about  thirty  minutes. 

Buttonholes. 

With  four  rompers,  each  with  sixteen 
buttonholes  to  be  made,  I  had  to  think 
of  a  way  to  make  them  more  quickly 
than  with  ordinary  thread,  so  I  tried 
using  a  rather  heavy  embroidery  cotton. 
The  rompers  were  of  butcher's  linen.  A 
finer  cotton  should  be  used  for  finer  ma- 
terials. I  found  I  could  make  a  neater, 
stronger  buttonhole  in  half  the  time  it 
used  to  take  with  regular  thread.  The 
embroidery  cotton  does  not  knot  easily 
and  being  heavier  there  were  about  one- 
half  the  number  of  stitches  to  take. 
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|  "You  won't  need  to  bake  to-day!"  j 

Put  the  box  of  Sunshine  L.-W.  Soda  Crackers  3 

1    right  on  the  table.  Always  ready  to  eat — no  bak-  | 

I    ing  bother  when  you  have  Sunshine  L.-W.  Sodas  1 

I    in  the  house.    Men  folk  like  their  toasty  crispness  1 

1    and  prefer  them  to  bread.    Look  for  the  name  I 


Biscuits 


at  your  dealer's.  You'll  find  a  lot 
of  kinds  to  choose  from.  Delicious 
biscuits  that  will  add  a  welcome 
change  to  meals. 


it 


Everbearing"  Strawberry  Plants 

The  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Horticulture  World. 
Also  fifteen  million  plants  of  other  varieties  of  strawberries.    We  grow  all 
other  kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.    Our  Catalog  is  different  from  any  you 
ever  read  and  will  interest  you.    It  is  free.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas. 


UBS? I  B)  111  WMTrH  Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
HlC.I_r       IraBaPI  I  tli      nection  for  one  man  in  each  county  in 

"■w  I  taMF     Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 

Twenty- six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


TRIUMPH 

Does  Mtj  j 
Washinq 
For3«a 
Week 


ALL  I  do  is  to  put  in  the  hot  suds- 
**■  then  the  clothes — clamp  down  the  cover 
—and  turn  on  the  power.   No  back-break- 
ing: washboard  scrubbing  for  me — no  arm- 
breaking  wringing. 

Triumph  Power  Washer 
With  Swinging  Wringer 

does  all  the  washing— all  the  wringing.  Dainty 
lingerie— baby's  clothes— heavy  bed  clothes, 
allcomeout  clean, sweet.notathread  broken. 
Rapidly  reversing  dolly  swirls  the  garments 
at  high  speed  in  the  tub.  Suds  forced  through 
clothes— carries  all  dirt,  grease  with  it.  Wringer 
takes  4  positions— no  tub  changing.  Try  the  Triumph 
for  30  days.  Write  for  special  circular  today.  DcptNIS 

Mew  York  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth 
Portland,  Ore. 

Address  house  most 
convenient 


Sold  on  30  Days'  Trial 


For  $1  I  Will  Send  You  8 
2  Yr.  Apple  Pear  or  Peach 

or  5  two  year  Cherry  trees,  or  75  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry or  Dewberry  or  !0  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Cur- 
rant or  Rhubarb  or  100  Asparagus  or  200  Spring 
bearing  or  50  Progressive  fall  bearing  Strawberry 
plants  or  eight  2  year  Rose  bushes  or  25  trans- 
planted Red  Cedar.  Freight  paid  on  $10  orders. 
Catalog  free.    Manhattan  Nursery.  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  .  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed      Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22,000 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer    61,253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer    80.000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750.000 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140.855 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63.454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67.820 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100.000 

Chicago,  111. 
Breeders'  Gazette    90.000 

Chicago.  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer   174.121 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las, Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57.101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 

Philadelphia.  Fa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland,  Ohio.  J.  256.861 

(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


.40 
3.00 
.60 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.80 


.25 


$l.l2'/i 


$8.43! 


1.863,465 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
,W.  C.  RICHARDSON',  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep..  41  Park  Row. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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u  -^A   For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7.000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Puncfureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  UlO  best 
Standard  mako  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  suf- 
face  naturally  gives  that  mnch 
more  mileage  and  scivico.  The 
average  or  12  miles  of  tough 
ifabric  and  one  inch  surfaoo  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  othors  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rongh  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  Ure— tho 
air  space  and  pressure  being  tho  same. 

They  are  the  mosteconomicalanA  "caro  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  be  de- 
pended cn  and  tire  troublescannotbe  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  stylo  tire  are  in  use  In  the 
D.  6.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  outputis  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  Offers 
PRICES 
Tirol  Tubes 
80x3    la.  18.60  J2.30 
VOS4  In.    10.86  8.10 
82x3Jj  In.    12.75  3.20 
R3xl    in.    16.76  4.20 
Six!    In.    18.70  4.36 

All  other  sizes  not  Included  in  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  Kfa  additional.  _ 
Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  above  special  w 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  iovjft 
two  or  more  tires.  Ail 
personal  checks  must  be 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  ana 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  re- 
quest. Write  for  it. 
Double  Servt<MiTlre  & 
Rubber  Co..  <  Ikioa,  O. 
Dept. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
erease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topelca,  Kansas 


One  Gallon— One  Filling 
No  Bother 

PUT  one  gallon  of  oil  in  the  big 
•*•  X-Ray  tank— light  the  lamp  under- 
neath. In  15  minutes  your  X-Ray  is  a 
perfect  hatching:  temperature  (others 
require  4  to  8  hours.)  From  this  moment  until 

n  ,  um   ,  the  chicks  are  hatched  tho  oil  and 

lamp  work  is  done— one  gallon, 
one  filling. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Saves  Oil 

because  the  X-Ray  heating  plant 
is  underneath.  All  the  heat  is  used 
—X-Ray  Automatic  Trip  regulates 
it  perfectly.  Write  for  Free 
X-Ray  Book  64     and,  low 
prices.   Express  prepaid  to 
SgSf  practically  all  points. 

le  X-Ray  Incubator  Co. 


Dept.  64 
DesMoiaes 
Iowa 


Agents-Make  $15  A  Day  With  This  New 
Marvelous  Invention 


'Self-containedmarvel.  Bopowerbills 
—no  lever* — no  torn  clothes. .  Washes 
'  tnbful  in  six  minutes.  Only  $l-worth  Sid 
— that's  whv  our  aeents  hold  record  for  larg- 
est percentage  of  sales.  Protita  nearl  y  200  per  cent-" 
on d  mode  easily.  Sample  onlvSl.  Get  free  particu' 
Uxs.  AiR  CELL  WASUEK  CO.. 

3047  Detroit  Ave..  Toledo,  Ohio 

W — — —  — 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Care  of  Birds  m  Breeding  Pen 


DURING  the  breeding  season  it  is 
advisable  to  pen  the  best  birds  in 
order  to  hatch  from  them  that  the 
flock  may  be  improved. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  hens  are 
taken  from  the  range  and  placed  in-  a 
close-  pen  without  proper  conditions  to 
make  and  keep  them  healthy,  happy  and 
profitable. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  hen 
which  has  free  range  where  she  can  select 
her  own  food  as  well  as  get  proper  exer- 
cise will  do  better  work  producing  eggs 
and  that  the  eggs  are  more  fertile  and 
the  chicks  hatched  are  stronger  than  the 
hen  which  is  penned  without  proper  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  to  supply  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  the  hens,  we  should  study  their 
natural  habits.  We  know  the  hens  are 
fond  of  earth  worms  and  there  are  many 
morsels  of  food  selected  from  fresh  earth 
by  the  hens;  therefore,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  turn  some  earth  over  in  the  pen  each 
day  with  a  spade.  This  should  be  done 
each  morning,  as  the  earth  worms  come 
to  the  surface  each  night,  then  go  back 
into  the  earth  when  the  sun  comes  np. 
Therefore,  the  work  should  be  done  be- 
tween daylight  and  sunup.  If  it  cannot 
be  done  at  this  time,  some  boards  or  an 
old  door  should  be  laid  on  the  ground 
where  the  digging  is  to  be  done.  This 
protects  the  worms  so  they  remain  near 
the  surface.  A  space  of  soil  three  feet 
square  turned  over  each  morning  will 
furnish  twenty  hens  with  fresh  earth  to 
work  in  during  the  day,  and  by  moving 
systematically  about  the  yard,  it  will 
prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  con- 
taminated with  disease. 

Sunshine  is  one  of  Nature's  greatest 
gifts,  but  "the  same  sun  which  melts 
wax  will  harden  clay."  Although  sun- 
shine is  of  great  value,  for  it  stimulates 
the  birds  to  greater  activity  and  is  Na- 
ture's disease  destroyer,  yet  if  it  is  used 
to  excess,  it  may  do  great  injury.  Aside 
from  a  sun  bath,  it  seems  to  be  the  fowl's 
inclination  to  stay  in  the  shade  during 
hot,  sunshiny  days,  and  wander  into  the 
open  only  during  cloudy  days  and  early 
and  late  in  the  day.  If  the  birds  are 
penned,  they  should  be  furnished  plenty 
of  shade.  If  natural  shade  is  not  at 
hand,  artificial  shade  should  be  fur- 
nished. A  good  plan  is  to  build  a  plat- 
form 18  inches  or  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  if  it  is  so  it  can  be  removed, 
the  earth  can  be  dug  up  underneath, 
making  a  splendid  place  for  the  hens  to 
spend  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

During  wet,  rainy  weather,  the  hens 
have  an  inclination  or  desire  to  get  up 
onto  something  out  of  the  mud.  They 
will  get  on  the  woodpile,  the.  fence,  a 
wagon,  or  in  fact  anything  to  be  up  off 
the  ground.  The  platform  just  men- 
tioned makes  a  splendid  rest  for  them. 
During  hot,  dry  weather,  the  hens  get 
under  the  platform  for  shade,  and  dur- 
ing the  wet  weather,  they  get  on  top  of 
it  out  of  the  mud. 

The  hens  appreciate  all  these  little 
things  and  show  their  appreciation  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  eggs  pro- 
duced.— Missouri  Experiment  Station. 


The  helpful  hen  is  doing  her  duty  these 
days  towards  the  low  cost  of  living  by 
shelling  out  a  goodly  supply  of  eggs. 

TTclp  the  hen  in  her  good  work  by  sup- 
plying her  with  everything  needful  that 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  eggs. 

For  a  hen  can  no  more  produce  eggs 
without  the  right  kind  of  food  than  a 
baker  can  make  bread  without  flour. 


A  pen  of  white  Plymouth  Rocks  won 
the  silver  cup  for  February  at  the  na- 
tional egg  contest  at  Mountain  Grove, 
Mo.,  by  laying  114  eggs.  This  makes 
an  average  of  about  4  eggs  per  day  for 
the  six  hens. 


With  pork  and  beef  soaring  in  price, 
people  ought  to  eat  more  eggs.  In  a 
dozen  eggs  there  are  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pounds  of  nutritious  food,  equal 
to  the  same  amount  of  beef,  and  fresh 
eggs  can  now  be  purchased  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  cents  per  dozen. 

Complaints  have  come  in  already 
about  losing  chicks,  and  yet  nearly  all 
the  loss  could  have  been  prevented,  for 
the  trouble  has  come  because  the  chicks 
were  fed  too  soon  after  being  hatched. 
The  yolk  of  the  egg  which  is  imbibed 
by  the  thick  a  short  time  before  it  is 
hatched,  provides  sufficient  nourishment 


for  its  sustenance  for  at  least  two  days, 
and  any  food  given  it  before  that  time 
is  a  detriment.  Don't  kill  your  chicks 
with  over-kindness. 


While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  pul- 
lets will  lay  more  eggs  than  hens,  still 
the  hens  are  more  valuable  in  the  breed- 
ing pen,  for  the  progeny  of  hens  are  sure 
to  be  larger  and  hardier  than  that  from 
pullets.  Another  consideration  that  must 
be  taken  into  account,  is  that  eggs  for 
hatching  can  be  used  from  record-laying 
hens,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  egg-laying 
qualities  of  such  liens.  Pullets,  of  course, 
have  no  record  till  they  complete  their 
first  season's  wTork. 


Every  brooder  ought  to  have  two  com- 
partments; one  where  the  chicks  hover 
and  sleep,  and  the  other  where  they  can 
run  on,  be  fed,  ar*d  where  they  can 
exercise.  The  floor  of  the  first  should  be 
covered  with  alfalfa  leaves  or  bran,  while 
the  floor  of  the  latter  should  be  covered 
with  dry  earth,  with  an  occasional  green 
sod  for  the  chicks  to  pick  at.  This  earth 
should  be  removed  every  three  or  four 
days,  so  as  to  keep  the  place  sweet  and 
clean.  There  is  no  better  deodoizer  than 
clean,  dry  earth.  When  the  chicks  are 
two  weeks  old  they  should  be  allowed  to 
run  out  of  doors  in  warm,  sunshiny 
weather. 


Too  many  useless  roosters  are  kept  in 
the  ordinary  farm  flock.  Where  fowls 
have  free  range  one  rooster  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  hens  is  sufficient,  but  we 
often  see  flocks  where  there  seems  to  be 
as  many  roosters  as  hens.  All  these 
surplus  males  are  worse  than  useless. 
When  the  eggs  are  sold  to  the  grocer  for 
eating  purposes,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  any  males  whatever  with  the 
hens,  for  the  eggs  then  are  infertile  and 
always  good.  If  any  eggs  are  needed 
for  hatching  purposes,  a  pen  composed 
of  the  best  hens  and  a  male  bird  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  main  flock  for 
this  purpose.  A  great  many  chicks  can 
be  raised  from  one  pen  of  a  dozen  fowls; 
all,  in  fact,  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
cares  to  raise. 


If  chicks  are  mothered  by  the  hen  they 
are  more  apt  to  get  the  run  of  the  ground 
than  the  brooder-raised  chicks,  which  is 
good  for  them.  But  the  coop  provided 
for  the  hen  and  chicks  is  often  too  small 
for  their  accommodation.  In  ordinary 
good  weather,  where  the  chicks  could 
have  free  range,  a  small  coop  would  not 
be  a  great  inconvenience,  but  when 
storms  come  of  several  days  duration, 
the  chicks  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
small  coop,  and  are  crowded  for  room. 
In  such  a  coop  they  won't  thrive.  The 
coop  should  be  large  enough  so  as  not  to 
inconvenience  the  hen  and  her  brood, 
even  if  they  have  to  be  kept  indoors  for 
several  days  during  the  storm  period. 


A  beginner  often  makes  a  fatal  error 
when  he  selects  the  latest  of  new  breeds 
to  commence  business  with.  He  wants 
something,  he  says,  that  everybody  has 
not  already  got,  expecting  to  have  lots 
of  calls  for  them  after  he  has  a  large 
stock  to  sell.  But  he  finds  out,  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  the  boom  in  this  new 
breed  is  about  over  when  he  has  stock 
ready  to^sell.  Of  good  specimens  of  the 
old,  reliable  breeds  there  are  never  too 
many,  and  the  price  obtained  for  them  is 
as  high  as  the  price  for  any  of  the  new 
breeds.  You  can  never  get  too  many 
real  good  birds.  There  is  always  a  de- 
mand for  them  at  first  class  prices. 


Chick  feed  can  be  bought  from  dealers 
in  poultry  supplies  in  almost  any  town, 
but  the  quality  of  the  different  feeds 
vary  a  great  deal ;  especially  is  this  so 
in  the  quality  of  the  beef  scraps  that  are 
used  in  it,  some  being  perfectly  worth- 
less, fit  only  for  fertilizing  purposes.  A 
good  chick  feed  can  be  bought  under  $3 
per  hundred,  but  a  much  better  one  can 
be  made  by  purchasing  the  articles  sepa- 
rately and  mixing  them  oneself.  The 
following  is  a  good  formula:  Thirty 
pounds  cracked  wheat.  10  pounds  cracked 
kafir,  20  pounds  cracked  corn,  10  pounds 
pinhead  oatmeal,  10  pounds  alfalfa  meal, 
10  pounds  beef  scraps,  5  pounds  cracked 
rice  and  5  pounds  millet  seed.  Grit  and 
charcoal  should  be  placed  before  the 
chicks  in  addition  to  this.  Some  dealers 
put  too  much  grit  in  their  chick  feed,  so 
as  to  increase  their  profits,  for  it  is 
cheap  compared  with  grain.  It  pays  to 
trade  with  responsible  dealers,  for  since 


For  Top  Market 
Prices,  Consign 
Your  Live  Stock 


to 


CLAY, 
ROBINSON 

&  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK 
COMMISSION 

Kansas  City  Chicago  S.  St.  Joseph 
S.  Omaha  Denver  E.  St.  Louis 
So.  St.  Paul      Sioux  City 
E.  Buffalo      Ft.  Worth      El  Paso 


Death  Rate  Lowered457o 


The  right  feed  will  save  more 
little  chicks  —  bring  them  safely 
through  the  first  two  weeks  of 
their  tiny  downy  existence.  Beware 
of  the  feeds  that  are  just  made  to 
sell.  Play  safe  this  year.  Save 
more  of  your  little  chicks  by  de- 
manding and  getting 


OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

Saves  the  little  ones — 45  per  cent  Jt^fkK 
.more  by  actual  testa  than  are^P  "L'"' ' 
saved  without  its  use.  Try  it  ^TlCKpci.. 
and  you'll  buy  it.  Get  It  of/Jfiys^^0 

your  dealer. 
1— .Otto  Weiss  Company 
Wichita,  Kan 


WINS 

In  Z  Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 

Ever  Held 


Egg  incubator  \  BOTH  $4  A 
Chick  Brooder  J    FOR  ^  IU 

If  ordered  together.  30days  s^iaht 
trial,  10-year  Guarantee,  rrotspx 
Orderdirect  from  thia  advertise-    Pal  a 


Mr  a.  C.F.  Merrick, Lockney.Tex., 
with  her  140  egj?  Ironclad  Incubat- 
or wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer 
and  Nebr.  Farm  Journal  Big 
Hatching  Contest.  She  placed  14s 
egtfs  in  the  incubator  and  hatched 
148  strong:  chicks.  Think  of  that. 
You  can  now  get  these  famous 
winners,  made  of  Calif.  Redwood. 


uu-ect  iromuiia  advertise-  ram 
it— money  back  if  not  satis-F^e*  rtf 
factory.    Incubator  is  covered S  C.' 
with  galvanized  iron ,  triplewalls,  KOCKIOS 

copper  tank,  nursery  egg-  test- 
er.  Set  up  ready  to  ran.  — 
The   Brooder  is  roomy 
and  well  made.  Send 
viuiuuu  uuui      for  free  catalogue. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box  151  .  Racine.  Wl».  (3) 


^,  Chick 
^Brooder 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Every  Week  on  Chicks.  Write  me  for  details 
showing  how  beginners  with  Belle  City  outfits 
make  $10  to  $25  a  week  on  day-old  chicks. 
Get  the  facts!  Any  man.  woman,  boy  or  girl 
can  do  it  by  following  my  plan  and  using  my 


2  5  Titn  e  s 

World's 
Champion 


in  Use 


Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu- 
lars— my  low  prices — money- 
back  guaranty —also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
all  come  with  my  big  illus- 
trated FreeBook"Hatching 
Facts,"  in  colors.  Write 
,  me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  _ 
BelfeCity  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18.  Racine. Wis. 

DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and  address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brocks  Bids.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  4633  Reefer  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  siring  away  free  a  valuable 
book  entitled,  "White  Diarrhoea  ana  How  to  Cure  it." 
This  book  contains  scientific  facts  on  white 'diarrhoea 
And  tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  eolation  that  cores  this 
terrible  disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  93  per  cent  of 
every  hatch.'  'All  pn-jltTT  rstserx  nhouid  certainly  write  Mr.  lU-efer 
(or  one  of  these  valuable  FRKE  books. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  J5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twentv-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 
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grain  has  gone  up  in  price  it  is  very  hard 
to  buy  pure  stuff  from  many  dealers.  In 
eome  of  the  hen  feed  we  have  bought  has 
been  much  damaged  and  moldy  grain,  as 
well  as  lots  of  worthless  weed  seeds.  In 
some  of  the  cracked  corn  and  even  in 
shelled  corn,  are  lots  of  cobs  broken  up 
to  help  swell  the  weight. 


In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  would 
say  that  the  gapes  is  a  disease  confined 
mostly  to  chicks.  While  old  hens  some- 
times have  it,  it  never  kills  them.  It  is 
caused  by  a  worm  that  gets  into  the 
windpipe  of  the  chick  and  causes  it  to 
choke  to  death,  unless  relieved.  Take  a 
feather  and  dip  it  in  turpentine.  Put 
down  the  chick's  throat,  turning  it 
around.  The  worms  will  be  dislodged 
and  either  come  out  on  the  feather  or  be 
swallowed.  The  gape  worm  is  a  reddish 
looking  worm  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  wherever  the  gapes  are  prevalent, 
the  chicks  should  be  changed  to  new 
ground.  If  there  was  gapes  on  your 
place  last  year,  you  should  not  raise 
your  chicks  on  the  same  ground  this 
year.  Use  plenty  of  lime  and  ashes  on 
the  ground  as  a  preventive.  If  the  land 
becomes  .badly  infected,  it  should  be 
plowed  and  put  out  to  crops  for  a  year 
or  two  before  being  used  for  a  chicken 
run  again. 


A  farmer  once  told  us  that  millet  seed 
was  one  of  the  best  things  to  feed  poul- 
try in  order  to  keep  them  healthy.  He 
said  that  whenever  he  had  millet  stacks 
on  his  farm  and  allowed  his  hens  to  pick 
the  seeds  around  them,  he  never  had  sick 
chickens,  but  when  he  had  no  millet  he 
had  disease  among  his  flock.  Whether  it 
was  the  millet  or  the  exercise  that  the 
fowls  got  while  scratching  for  it  that 
kept  his  fowls  healthy,  we  couldn't  be 
6ure,  but  are  inclined  that  there  was 
more  in  keeping  the  fowls  busy  than  in 
the  seed  itself.  However,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  some  millet  seed  on  hand 
to  feed  the  chickens,  both  young  and 
old,  and  especially  when  the  fowls  are 
confined  in  small  quarters.  When  you 
go  into  the  yards  and  the  hens  run  up  to 
you  for  food,  which  they  will  do,  even 
hiien  fed  quite  frequently  and  are  not 
very  hungry,  scatter  a  handful  of  millet 
seed  for  them  and  let  them  hunt  for  the 
seeds.  Mustard  seed,  hemp  seed,  or  any 
small  seed  will  do,  though  millet  is  gen- 
erally the  seed  that  is  cheapest  and 
handiest  to  get.  A  handful  of  seed  at  a 
time  is  sufficient,  as  it  is  not  intended 
so  much  as  a  portion  of  the  fowls'  ra- 
tion as  it  is  to  keep  them  busy,  for  when 
hens  are  idle  they  get  into  all  manner 
of  evil  habits,  such  as  feather  pulling  and 
egg-eating.  The  idea  is  to  keep  them 
busy  scratching  for  the  small  grain,  for 
they  eat  up  the  large  grains,  such  as 
corn  and  wheat,  in  a  few  minutes  and 
then  stand  around  idle.  It  is  said  of  the 
great  archenemy  of  mankind,  when  he 
goes  around  fishing  for  the  souls  of  man, 
that  he  baits  his  hook  to  suit  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  several  individuals.  For  one 
man  he  places  money  on  the  hook,  for 
another  an  office,  for  another  fine 
clothes,  but  for  an  idle  man  he  needs 
dangle  nothing  but  the  bare  hook,  for  he 
is  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  bite.  The 
moral  for  men  and  chickens  is  to  keep 
busy,  and  so  keep  out  of  mischief. 


It  won't  do  to  keep  a  lot  of  hens  in  a 
dark  or  uncomfortable  building  and  ex- 
pect them  to  be  busy  and  lay.  They 
won't  do  it.  They  just  mope  around  and 
merely  exist.  They  prefer  a  light,  roomy 
place,  where  each  hen  can  exercise  freely 
and  without  hindrance  from  the  others. 
They  will  never  care  to  scratch,  however, 
if  they  are  fed  every  time  they  appear 
hungry.  They  must  be  compelled  to 
scratch  and  work  for  their  food.  We  do 
not  advise  the  limiting  of  the  food.  Oive 
them  plenty,  but  only  in  the  litter,  where 
they  must  work  and  scratch  for  each 
grain.  Throw  the  grain  in  leaves,  cut 
straw,  cut  hay  or  any  kind  of  litter.  At 
night  you  might  feed  them  in  a  trough 
•all  they  will  eat,  but  during  the  day 
make  them  work  hard.  At  first  they 
might  not  be  inclined  to  accept  such  con- 
ditions, but  unless  they  scratch,  let 
them  go  hungry.  Scratching  means  eggs, 
for  it  keeps  them  in  health  and  out  of 
mischief.  Idle  fowls  are  the  ones  that 
form  the  habits  of  feather  pulling  and 
egg  eating;  busy  fowls  have  no  time  for 
such  nonsense. 


Because  a  flock  of  hens  has  free  range 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  gritty  material  is  found 
by  them.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
Boils  of  course,  and  in  some  of  them  may 
be  found  gritty  portions,  but  in  others 
there  is  no  grit  at  all.  A  calculation 
will  show  that  when  the  hens  are  search- 
ing daily  over  every  portion  of  the  range, 
only  a  very  short  time  is  required  for 
them  to  appropriate  all  the  gritty  ma- 
terial that  can  be  utilized.  Round  gravel 
is  not  suitable    The  hens  should  have 
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sharp,  cutting  material,  such  as  flint  or 
broken  china  or  earthenware.  Where  the 
fowls  are  confined  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant that  the  matter  of  providing  grit 
should  not  be  overlooked.  But  whether 
confined  or  on  free  range,  some  kind  of 
grit  is  imperative  to  their  well  being. 
It  is  well  to  have  grit  and  charcoal  be- 
fore the  hens  at  all  times. 


Bird  Law  Continues  in  Force. 

A  misleading  statement  has  recently 
become  current  in  newspapers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
effect  that  the  department  has  suspended 
the  enforcement  of  the  federal  regula- 
tions under  the  migratory  bird  law  and 
by  this  means  has  enabled  sportsmen, 
under  state  laws,  to  shoot  wild  fowl  the 
coming  spring. 

Under  the  federal  regulations  as  they 
now  stand,  the  season  on  all  migratory 
wild  fowl  is  closed  until  next  autumn 
throughout  the  United  States.  Federal 
inspectors  and  wardens  are  required,  and 
others  interested  in  the  protection  of 
wild  fowl  are  requested,  to  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  all  cases  of 
violations  of  the  regulations,  in  order 
that  proper  action  may  be  taken. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
power  to  suspend  the  law  or  to  pardon 
violations  of  the  regulations.  Doubtless 
the  erroneous  impression,  on  which  the 
newspaper  statements  are  based,  has 
grown  out  of  the  pendency  of  litigation 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  of  congress  approved  March  4,  1013, 
under  which  the  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated. The  lower  federal  courts  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute, 
and  the  issue  was  carried  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
was  argued  in  the  supreme  court  in  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  but  has  not  been  decided. 
Following  the  lower  court  decisions,  con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  bound  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  violations  of  the  regulations  if 
the  supreme  court  should  declare  the 
law  constitutional.  All  persons  should, 
therefore,  be  warned  of  the  danger  they 
incur  "from  failure  to  abide  by  the  regu- 
lations.— Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Transplanting  Annual  Flowers. 

Those  planning  their  flower  beds  for 
the  coming  season  should  remember  that 
certain  annual  flowers  can  be  started  in 
a  seed  bed  and  later  transferred  to  a 
permanent  bed,  but  that  other  annuals 
do  not  take  kindly  to  transplanting. 
The  following  annual  flowers  which  can 
be  transplanted  give  particularly  good 
results  if  started  early  in  hotbeds  or 
cold  frames:  Ageratum,  alyssum,  as- 
ter, calendula  or  pot  marigold,  calliop- 
sis,  campanula,  castor  bean,  chrysanthe- 
mum, cockscomb,  cosmos,  four  o'clocks, 
godetia,  marigold,  petunia,  sweet  Wil- 
liam, Scotch  pink,  scarlet  sage,  and  ver- 
bena. 

The  seed  of  some  of  the  flowers  listed 
below  need  not  be  started  in  hotbeds,  but 
can  be  sown  later  in  the  season  in  the 
open  ground  and  then  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  locations.  The  seed  of 
these  flowers  should  not  be  sown  until 
the  ground  is  in  condition  for  making  a 
good  seed  bed  and  until  there  is  no  longer 
likelihood  of  a  heavy  frost  in  the  lo- 
cality. A  good  test  to  determine 
whether  the  garden  soil  can  be  worked 
well  is  to  take  up  a  mass  of  it  in  the 
hand  and  compact  it  into  a  ball.  If  this 
ball  readily  falls  apart,  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  be  worked.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  in  planting  flowers  to 
spade  up  the  ground,  fine  it  thoroughly 
with  hoe  and  rake,  and  remove  the 
stones  and  lumps  from  it.  The  actual 
surface  should  be  made  very  fine  and 
soft.  In  planting  each  kind  of  seed  the 
directions  as  to  depth  of  planting  should 
•  be  carefully  followed.  Flowers  that  can 
be  sown  in  this  way  are:  Ageratum, 
alyssum,  aster,  pot  marigold,  calliopsis, 
campanula,  clarkia  (shade),  cockscomb, 
dahlias  (single),  godetia,  gaillardi,  mig- 
nonette, pansy,  pinks,  rudbeckit,  snap 
dragon,  stocks,  zinnias. 

Most  of  these  may  be  sown  earlier  in 
a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame  and  thus  be 
made  to  bloom  sooner. 

Certain  flowers,  however,  die  or  do  not 
do  well  if  they  are  transplanted.  These, 
therefore,  should  be  sown  only  in  the 
open  ground  or  beds  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow.  The  varieties  which  it  is  best 
to  sow  in  a  permanent  location  are: 
California  poppy,  candy  tuft,  corn  flower, 
forget-me-not, lobelia,  nemophila  (shade) , 
phlox  drummondii,  sunflower,  sweet  peas. 


A  small  hand  forge  is  often  very 
handy  on  the  farm.  In  many  cases  it 
will  pay  for  itself  the  first  year.  Once 
the  method  of  using  it  is  learned,  the 
trips  to  the  blacksmith  will  be  less  fre- 
quent during  the  busy  summer  season. 


Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
Obi'  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un- 
failing means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


completely  covers  our  counhy  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marveldv.o  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  who  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
every  community,  to  its  last  indi- 
vidual unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  united 
action  in  any  national  movement, 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity, 
philanthropy  or  armed  protection. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


PURE  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

No  expensive  "side  features"  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost,  and  yet  are  of 
so  little  real  value  to  the  insured.  Our  rates  are  lower  than  those  companies  having 
the  "side  features,"  and  justly  so. 

Several  thousand  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Kansas  have  carried  our  insur- 
ance for  years.     THOSE  WITH  US  LONGEST  are  our  best  friends. 

Rate  at  age  35,  for  each  $1,000.00  insurance,  $13.30;  other  ages  in  same  propor- 
tion. Policies  from  $2,000.00  to  $10,000.00,  providing  death,  disability  and  old  age 
benefits,  issued  to  men  and  women  (ages  20  to  50  years)  on  equal  terms,  except  that 
the  latter  are  limited  to  $2,000.00  each. 

More  than  $1,500,000.00  in  first  mortgage  farm  loans  many  of  them  upon  Kansas 
farms,  are  pledged  to  sustain  our  rates. 

IT  WILL  PAT  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

GUARANTEE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

BROODERS  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell 

*  Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 

incubators.  This  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  bov  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription' price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.     Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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Growing  Sudan 


SUDAN  grass,  the  new  annual  hay 
grass  introduced  from  Sudan  in 
1909,  was  so  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  in  the  semi-arid 
portion  of  the  United  States  that  in 
1913  the  seed  which  was  available  only 
in  limited  quantities  sold  readily  at  $1 
a  pound  and  even  more.  These  unusual 
prices  gave  Sudan  grass  seed  production 
a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  1914  seed 
was  much  more  abundant,  the  crop  be- 
ing roughly  estimated  at  from  five  to 
six  million  pounds.  Three  or  four  mil- 
lion pounds  of  this  amount  were  pro- 
duced in  Western  Texas,  where  for  a 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain 
the  price  at  $1  per  pound. 

In  other  localities,  however,  the  seed 
was  offered  at  25  to  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  a  great  deal  of 
the  Texas  seed  of  the  1914  crop  re- 
mained -unsold  in  1915.  This  surplus 
seed  carried  over  from  1914,  together 
■with  that  from  the  1915  crop,  has  fully 
supplied  the  demand,  and  the  price  of 
seed  has  dropped  to  five  cents  a  pound 
or  less  wholesale,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
cents  a  pound  retail.  Under  favorable 
conditions  seed  can  be  profitably  grown 
for  five  cents  per  pound,  since  yields  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  are  quite  common, 
and  1,000  pounds  per  acre  very  often  are 
obtained  under  favorable  conditions 
without  irrigation.  With  irrigation  the 
yields  may  reach  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Sudan  grass  is  usually  grown  in  culti- 
vated rows  when  a  seed  crop  is  desired. 
Planted  in  this  way  it  is  readily  har- 
vested with  a  row  binder,  and  after  cur- 
ing well  in  the  field  it  can  be  thrashed 
with  an  ordinary  grain  separator. 
Since  no  especial  machinery  is  required 
to  handle  the  seed  crop,  the  expenses 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there 
remains  no  reason  why  the  seed  should 
not  be  reasonably  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  most  dangerous  weed  pest  of 
Sudan  grass  fields  is  Johnson  grass.  This 
grass  is  common  in  the  South  and  not 
infrequently  occurs  in  fields  of  Sudan 
grass.  The  seeds  of  Johnson  grass  re- 
semble Sudan  grass  so  closely  that  only 
the  very  closest  examination  will  reveal 
their  presence. 

An  admixture  of  Johnson  grass  does 
not  injure  the  quality  of  the  Sudan  grass 
hay  crop,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  decided 
importance  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  for  market  purposes. 

In  the  region  where  winter  freezes  are 
severe  enough  to  kill  the  underground 
root-stocks  very  little  Johnson  grass  is 
found.  The  only  way  seed  of  it  can  oc- 
cur in  Sudan  grass  seed,  therefore,  is 
through  willful  mixing  of  the  seed,  but 
as  Johnson  grass  seed  cannot  be  grown 
so  cheaply  as  Sudan  grass  seed  there  is 
now  no  object  in  such  adulteration. 
Where  reasonable  care  is  used  by  the 
seed  grower  to  obtain  pure  seed  with 
which  to  plant  his  fields  in  the  North, 
there  then  remains  little  chance  of  an 
admixture  with  seed  of  Johnson  grass. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  South  will 
be  forced  to  buy  their  seed,  because  the 
presence  of  the  sorghum  midge  in  humid 
parts  of  the  Southern  states  interferes 
seriously  with  seed  production.  The 
midge  is  most  abundant  close  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  there  its  attacks  result 
in  almost  complete  sterility  of  the 
Sudan  grass.  Farther  north  in  these 
states,  where  the  midge  is  not  so  abun- 
dant nor  so  uniformly  present  through- 
out the  summer,  a  partial  crop  of  seed 
often  can  be  obtained,  and  in  some  cases 
a  full  crop  of  seed  will  set  during  a 
period  when  the  midge  is  not  present. 

In  the  dry  atmosphere  farther  west  the 
midge  is  not  troublesome,  and  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  California  large  yields 
of  seed  can  be  obtained  under  irrigation. 

Sudan  grass  deserves  a  much  wider 
•use  as  a  hay  crop  throughout  the  South- 
ern states  and  in  the  irrigated  sections' 
of  the  Southwest,  and  this  continued  and 
endless  use  for  hay  purposes  should  pro- 
vide a  steady  demand  for  good  pure  seed. 
Extended  information  regarding  the  cul- 
ture of  this  grass  is  contained  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  605,  which  is  sent  free  on 
application  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Grass  For  Seed 


Handle  Cream  with  Care. 

Care  given  cream  by  the  cream  station 
operator  and  care  on  the  farm  are  the 
two  factors  effecting  the  quality  of 
cream  and  regulating  its  value.  Better 
care  would  bring  increased  profits. 

The  creameries  of  Kansas  are  almost 
without  exception  equipped  with  the  lat- 
est and  most  efficient  machinery  and 
have  in  their  employ  the  best  men 
money  can  procure.  The  cream  received 
at  the  plants  is  pasteurized  before  being 
manufactured  into  butter.  This  is  with 
the  object  of  destroying  all  detrimental 
bacteria.    Why,  then,  does  not  Kansas 


butter  sell  as  "extra"?  The  answer  is 
an  easy  one — the  raw  product  does  not 
reach  the  plant  in  a  condition  which 
makes  possible  the  manufacture  of  an 
extra  quality  of  butter. 

The  ideal  room  for  handling  dairy 
products  on  the  farm  should  be  located 
on  a  well  drained  piece  of  ground  and 
be  at  least  fifty  feet  from  any  stable, 
barnyard,-  oil  shed,  or  similar  place. 

A  groat  deal  of  Johnson  grass  seed 
came  to  Kansas  in  seed  oats  this  year. 
Fore-warned  is  fore-armed,  and  those 
who  knew  that  the  oats  they  planted 
contained  this  seed  will  be  on  the  look- 
out for  it  and  will  destroy  it  before  it 
gains  a  foothold.  The  surest  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  plow  the  oat  stubble  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  removed,  and  then 
by  surface  cultivation  destroy  any  of 
the  grass  that  may  still  survive. 

Wood  Blocks  for  Floors. 

Pavements  made  of  wood  blocks  are 
no  new  thing — in  fact,  they  were  exten- 
sively used  a  generation  ago  in  the  prin- 
cipal timber-producing  regions  of  the 
country.  They  were  usually  composed 
of  round  blocks  set  on  end  and  the 
spaces  filled  with  sand.    While  excellent 


when  new,  they  soon  wore  out  in  places 
by  the  decay  of  some  of  the  blocks, 
which  left  the  pavement  rough  and  full 
of  holes,  unless  frequently  repaired. 

Substitutes  such  as  stone,  brick,  and 
asphalt  have  largely  replaced  wood  for 
pavements,  while  concrete  has  come  into 
use  for  ground  floors  in  stable  and  dairy 
barns.  The  desirable  qualities  of  wood, 
however,  which  these  substitutes  largely 
lack  have  again  brought  the  wooden 
block  into  favor.  Thus,  it  is  more  quiet, 
it  is  not  so  slippery,  and  is  less  trying 
to  the  feet  and  legs  of  animals  than  are 
most  of  its  substitutes. 

Its  lack  of  durability  is  now  overcome 
by  treating  the  blocks  with  coal  tar 
creosote,  and  the  blocks  are  cut  square 
or  rectangular  so  that  there  are  no  large 
openings  between  them. 

For  dairy  barns,  ereosoted  wood  blocks 
laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  are  found 
to  produce  an  almost  ideal  floor,  and  one 
that  is  lasting  and  sanitary  as  well. — 
B.  O.  Longyear,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


March  25,  l'Jhi 

plowing  demonstrations  arranged  by 
commercial  clubs,  farm  papers,  or  other 
institutions  or  organizations.  This  year 
the  demonstrations  will  be  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, through  committees  upon  which  the 
various  companies  will  have  representa- 
tion. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  pullets  that  will  fill  the  egg  bas- 
ket in  early  fall  and  winter  are  the  early 
hatched  pullets. 

The  incubator  is  ready  to  use  any  time 
but  with  hens  a  desire  to  hatch  cannot 
be  hastened. 


Chicks  should  be  left  in  the  incubator 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  after 
hatching. 

Keep  the  chicks  well  covered  in  cold 
weather  while  moving  them  to  the 
brooder. 


Don't  permit  the  sow  to  lie  in  a  dusty 
bed.  There  is  danger  of  her  breathing 
disease  germs  in  the  dust  and  it  is  not 
healthful.  Practice  sanitary  measures 
for  best  results.  Fresh  air,  slaked  lime, 
coal  tar,,  dips  and  other  disinfectants  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  manufacturers  of  farm  tractors 
have  agreed  to  recognize  none  of  the 


Keep  the  brooder  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Impure  air  will  ruin  a  fine  flock 
of  chicks  in  a  very  short  time. 

Make  it  a  rule  that  every  chick  must 
come  out  from  under  the  hover  at  feed- 
ing time. 

Guard  against  sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature.  During  cold  weather  lo- 
cate the  brooder  indoors. 


This  Home  Orchard  Collection 


CONSISTING  OF 


12  Grafted  Apple  Trees 


3  GENUINE  DELICIOUS 

This  apple  has.  ever  since 
its  introduction,  secured  and 
maintained  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  any  apple.  A 
beautiful  deep  red.  shading 
to  golden  yellow  at  the  blos- 
som end.  Of  wonderful  flavor 
and  aroma. 


3  STAYMAN  WINESAP 

Deep,  rich  red  in  color,  it 
is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  old  Wincsap.  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  in  all 
markets. 


3  JONATHAN 

The  Jonathan  is  liked  by 
everyone.  Its  deep  wine  color 
apparently  reflects  its  rich 
winey  flavor.  Invariably  in 
good  demand  at  liieh  prices. 


3  WEALTHY 

One  of  the  first  really  good 
apples  of  the  season,  and  a 
general  favorite,  especially  for 

eating  out  of  hand. 


G;v<>-  un'tk  Ifancac  Favmov  This  collection  of  Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees  -which 
lven  -wivii  rvrtiiSdJJ  m.  <xi  mei    we  want  to  send  you_  consists  of  three  trees  each,  of 

four  varieties  of  proven  merit.  They  are  hardy,  will  thrive  anywhere,  and  provide  a  nice 
succession  of  quality  fruit. 

INCLUDING  THREE  GENUINE  DELICIOUS,  THREE  STAYMAN 
WINESAP,  THREE  JONATHAN  AND  THREE  WEALTHY 

TUoca  T-..e  are  genuine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy, 
l  utJ&e  l  ices  We  nave  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a 
supply  of  these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  you  a  set  of  twelve.  Whether  your 
place  Is  large  or  small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty  and  value. 
Favlw  Matiirinrr  Vanntiac  su<=h  as  these  four  grand  varieties,  mean  that  you 
Exiliy  mdiui  mg  y  diieuca  win  nave  fruit  from  this  orchard  in  just  a  few 
years.  In  three  years  you  should  have  some  apples  from  these  trees;  in  five  years  you 
should  have  an  abundance.  No  better  varieties  could  be  found  for  a  Model  Home  Apple 
Orehard  than  the  four  in  this  collection. 

rnmnlstA    Ir»ct»"iif*f !nn«  are  sent  each  set  of  twelve  trees,  practical,  simple 

vuui[Jicic    1112,11  directions  that  explain  just  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of 

these  twelve  trees.     By  following  these  instructions  you  will  have,  in  a  few  years,  an 
orchard  that  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you. 
flui"  C}fft*v  's  mSi&e  Possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of  propa^ 
V-fUr  V/lier  gating  the  apple  tree.    Instead  of  the  slow,  laborious 
method  of  "budding"  a  "seedling"  apple  tree  to  obtain  the  variety  desired, 
a  much  quicker  method  is  now  employed.    Healthy,  vigorous  branches  are 
clipped  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.    To  each  of  these 
branches  a  strong  root  from  a  tree  of  the  same  type  is  carefully  grafted, 
and  the  little  tree,  thus  complete,  is  ready  to  be  set  out.    The  twelve  little 
trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced  in  this  manner.    They  take  root  at  once, 
make  thrifty  growth,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy -bearing  orchard  trees  as 
soon  or  sooner  than  a  large  tree  set  out  at  the  same  time.   These  little  trees 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.    You  could  not 
secure  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  come  into  bearing  quicker, 
ii  you  were  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  them.    Thousands  of  trees  are  sold 
every  year  and  sent  packed  in  damp  moss  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 

How  to  Get  These  Trees 

If  you  will  send  only  $1.00,  and  15  cents  extra  for  handling 
— $1.15  in  all — we  will  enter  or  renew  your  subscription  to 
KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  TWELVE  (12) 
Apple  Trees  postpaid  to  you;  or,  if  you  will  send  $2.15,  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  two  years  and  send  KANSAS  FARMER 
one  year  to  some  new  subscriber  you  may  name,  and  send  you 
the  trees.  As  the  demand  for  these  trees  is  enormous,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  at  once.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
refund  money  after  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

KANSAS  FARMER 

625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


These  twelve  grafted  apple  tree*  are 
packed  In  sphagnum  moss,  are  well 
wrapped  In  heavy  oiled  paper,  and  se- 
curely tied.  They  will  stand  the  longest 
trip  by  parcel  post,  and  arrive  in  perfect 
condition  for  planting. 


MmhIi  lino 


KANSAS  FARMER 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  DeTine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Shorthorns. 
March  31 — Consignment  sale,  South  Omaha, 

Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mgr. 
April  5  and  6.  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Fine  Stock  Pavilion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 

Holsteins. 

April  25 — J.   R.   Smith,  Newton,  Kan. 
April  25 — F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
April  26 — Mark  B.  Curdy,  Howell,  Mich. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  is  causing 
increased  inquiries  for  high  class  dairy  cat- 
tle of  all  breeds.  "We  are  already  receiving 
inquiries  from  contestants  who  have  entered 
the  club  as  to  where  they  can  buy  dairy 
cows  that  will  meet  the  requirements. 

Our  advertisers  who  have  dairy  cows  to 
sell  can  greatly  assist  us  in  supplying  this 
demand  by  writing  us  just  what  they  have 
to  sell  at  this  time.  A  considerable  number 
of  cows  will  be  needed,  and  to  be  able  to 
quickly  locate  the  cows  meeting  the  require- 
ments, is  very  essential. 

In  writing,  give  the  number  you  have  for 
sale,  whether  grades  or  pure  breds,  age, 
when  they  will  fresh,  production  record,  if 
any,  and  any  other  information  that  will 
assist  us,  as  we  will  co-operate  with  the  club 
members  in  locating  dairy  cows  when  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  was  inaugur- 
ated for  the  express  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  interest  in  dairy  cattle  and  dairying  in 
Kansas  by  having  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
state  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  the 
profits  in  the  business. 

By  sending  this  information  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  you  can  help  us  to  quickly 
locate  the  cows  needed  and  help  give  the 
dairy  interest  a  boost. 


The  Central  Shorthorn  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Coats  House  at  Kansas  City  on 
the  evening  of  April  5  at  7:30  p.  m.  All 
breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle  are  requested 
to  be  present.  Many  interesting  talks  will 
be  given  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  breeders. 


A  registered  Duroc  sow  owned  by  W.  C. 
Blankenship,  near  Checotah.  Okla.,  has  pro- 
duced in  two  years  $692.50  worth  of  pigs, 
according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  that  state.  The  bulletin 
furnishes  an  itemized  report  on  this  remark- 
able showing.  Mr.  Blankenship  sold  pigs 
for  which  he  received  in  cash,  $530.  He 
traded  pigs  for  two  boar  pigs,  which  he 
values  at  $50,  and  he  has  for  sale  nine  pigs 
farrowed  by  this  sow,  which  he  estimates 
at  $112.50,  which  makes  the  total  of  $692.50. 


Ed  Beavers,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  owner 
Of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Poland  Chinas, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well.  Mr. 
Beavers  has  the  big,  easy  feeding  type  that 
mature  early.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  is  a  first  class  lot  of  fall  boars. 


Forty-one  fairs  and  expositions  in  the 
United  States  were  accorded  recognition  by 
the  Percheron  Society  for  1916.  Classifica- 
tion and  list  of  fairs  is  attached  hereto. 
Provision  was  also  made  to  recognize,  with 
a  special  classification,  all  Canadian  fairs 
that  obtain  recognition  from  the  Canadian 
Percheron  Association.  Strong  exhibits  of 
Percherons  at  the  fall  fairs  will  benefit  the 
Percheron  breed,  and  all  breeders.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  futurity  stakes — 
for  colts  foaled  in  1915 — to  be  held  at  the 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Fairs  and  the 
International  in  1916.  Breeders  should  fit 
good  yearlings  for  these  shows,  and  help 
to  demonstrate  that  America  can  produce 
Percherons  second  to  none. 


More  than  2,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
Were  designated  by  the  Interior  Department 
as  subject  to  entry  by  homesteaders  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  announced.  Some  of  the  land 
already  has  been  settled  and  applications 
have  been  filed  for  settlement  on  much  of 
the  rest.  The  land  opened  is  scattered 
throughout  nearly  200  counties  in  nine  West- 
ern states.  In  Arizona,  17,000  acres  were 
opened;  in  California,  73,000;  Colorado, 
160.000:  Kansas,  17,000:  Montana,  300,000; 
North  Dakota,  250,000;  Oregon,  13.000;  South 
Dakota,  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Belle  Fourche, 
Lemmon  and  Rapid  City  districts;  Wyoming, 
270,000.. 


The  loss  of  live  stock  every  year  by  dis- 
ease and  the  consequent  heavy  financial  loss 
to  breeders,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
live  stock  business  that  is  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  breeders  all  over  the  country. 
Many  of  the  leading  breeders  have,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  decided 
that  they  cannot  longer  afford  to  carry  their 
own  risk  on  live  stock  and  that  live  stock 
insurance  is  just  as  much  a  business  propo- 
sition as  fire  or  cyclone  insurance  on  the 
buildings  in  which  the  live  stock  is  housed. 
The  extent  of  the  financial  loss  every  year 
should  cause  every  breeder  of  live  stock  to 
give  the  question  of  live  stock  insurance 
careful  consideration  and  when  a  decision 
in  favor  of  insurance  is  reached,  be  sure 
that  the  risk  is  placed  in  a  reliable  com- 
pany. 


H.  C.  Young,  of  Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  writes  that  his  Jersey  herd  is  doing 
well.  Wineland  Farm  Jersey  herd  is  noted 
as  one  of  the  good  producing  herds  of 
Jerseys  now  assembled,  and  the  Wineland 
Farm  dairy  barn  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  best  dairy  barns  in  the  West.  The  herd 
now  consists  of  over  100  head,  all  registered 
Jerseys,  and  is  headed  by  the  great  bull. 
Golden  Oxford  Pogis  109569,  a  son  of  Viola's 
Golden  Jolly  and  out  of  an  Oxford  Lad  dam. 
Seventeen  of  the  cows  now  in  this  herd  have 
qualified  for  Register  of  Merit.  The  young 
stock,  both  bulls  and  heifers  in  the  herd  at 
this  time,  are  a  very  choice  lot. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  GET  $75  MONTH.  MEN  AND 
women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H82,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO 
qualify  for  government  positions.  Several 
thousand  appointments  to  be  made  next  few 
months.  Full  information  about  openings, 
how  to  prepare,  etc.,  free.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  booklet  CG-809.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FREE  TO  A  FEW  MEN — SUIT  MADE  TO 
measure  in  latest  style  and  chance  to  make 
money  in  spare  time.  For  samples  and  offer 
write  Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  374, 
Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE. 


OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

SOUTHERN  FARMS— MISSISSIPPI,  AR- 
kansas,  Tennessee.  Send  for  booklet.  Mar- 
tin &  Cole,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

RESIDENCE  NEAR  K.  S.  A.  C,  NINE 
rooms,  in  the  best  residence  section.  $4,100; 
terms.  Address  Mrs  B.  E.  Ford,  Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

FOR  RENT — FENCED  PASTURE  WITH 
running  water,  Section  31,  Alta  Township, 
Harvey  Countv,  Kansas.  Address  Peimelia 
Cone,  1533  College  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FENCED  PASTURE  WITH  RUNNING 
water,  Section  31,  Alta  Township,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas.  Address  Peimelia  Cone, 
1533  College  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

IN  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CLIMATE  — 
The  immigration  office  of  the  Elephant  Butte 
Water  Users'  Association,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M., 
invites  the  homeseeker's  attention  to  the  un- 
excelled opportunities  for  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming  on  Uncle  Sam's  greatest  irriga- 
tion project.  Only  45  cloudy  days  and  8.82 
Inches  rainfall  per  annum.  Associations 
shows  lands,  supervises  sales,  protects  pur- 
chaser's interests,  helps  him  to  succeed. 
Write  us. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — VERY  REASONABLE,  J 
istered  Percherons.     Five  Imported  Pei> 
ron   Society   mares,    two   Percheron  Socie^. 
fillies,  one  French  Draft  and  her  weanling 
stud  colt.     A.  G.  Hamer,  Route  5,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

FOUR  BIG  BLACK  REGISTERED 
jacks,  coming  three  and  four  years  old,  15 
to  16  hands.  One  first  and  one  second  prize 
winner  Kansas  State  Fair  1914  and  all  .sired 
by  champion  Tennessee  and  Kansas  State 
Fair.  For  sale,  or  would  trade  one  or  all 
for  horses,  mules  or  cattle,  within  100  miles. 
J.  W.  &  E.  E.  Stormont.  Dighton,  Lane  Co., 
Kan. 


HOGS. 


FINE  O.  I.  C.  BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR 
sale.    W.  C.  Hall.  Coffeyville,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES — 
Just  the  thing  for  your  children.  G.  A. 
Allen,   Centralia,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP- 
pies — Males.  $5;  females,  $3.  Geo.  Pratt, 
Wakarusa,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TOBACCO. 


FOUR  POUNDS  BEST  GRADE  CHEWING 
or  smoking  tobacco,  prepaid,  80c;  nine 
pounds,  $1.65.  Your  money  back  if  not  sat- 
isfied. Write  for  price  list.  Kentucky  To- 
bacco Co.,  Patesville,  Ky. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A  Shorthorn  breeders'  banquet  will  be 
given  at  the  Castle  hotel,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
Friday  night,  March  31,  the  day  of  the 
combination  sale  of  Shorthorn  and  Polled 
Durham  cattle  to  be  held  at  the  pavilion 
at  South  Omaha,  under  the  management  of 
H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Shorthorn 
breeders  are  especially  invited  to  attend  this 
sale  and  banquet,  and  those  who  will  do  so, 
will  please  write  to  H.  C.  McKelvie.  An 
interesting  list  of  talks  will  be  given,  and 
the  manager  of  the  sale  should  .know  at 
once  the  names  of  parties  who  will  attend. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

RED  POLL  BULLS,  NONE  BETTER. 
D.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
cows  and  heifers,  all  ages.  R.  N.  Martin, 
Blue  Mounds,  Wis. 

TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
ready  for  service,  related  to  world's  cham- 
pion.    E.  E.  Kiefer,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE,  AGES 
from  five  weeks  to  sixteen  months;  out  of 
choice  stock.    Jens  S.  Jensen,  Milltown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull,  eleven  months  old.  J.  A.  Forth, 
Route  1,  Overbrook,  Kan. 

BREED  LARGER  JERSEYS.  —  "MODD- 
ler's  Guenon  Lad"  will  help.  For  pedigree 
and  price  write  C.  S.  Walker,  Route  1, 
Macksville,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — SON  OF  WILLOW  MEADOW 
King  Pontiac,  whose  twenty  nearest  dams 
average  25  pounds  butter  and  525  pounds 
milk  in  seven  days.  Calf's  dam  giving  50 
pounds  milk  per  day.  Registered.  $35  if 
taken  at  once.  We  need  the  milk.  Calf 
guaranteed.  Simpson  &  Ballou,  Dodge  City, 
Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 

FOSTER'S  CROP  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.  Address28  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

APPLES  —  GANOS,  BARREL,  $3.50. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  R.  R.  Ohios,  bushel, 
$1.25.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  122 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

TEN  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  75c 
postpaid.  Fruit  book  with  wholesale  prices 
free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G,  Wel- 
lington, Kan. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY,  LOWEST  PRICES, 
nursery  stock  and  small  fruits  wholesale. 
No  agents.  Free  list.  Highland  Nurseries, 
Waukon,  Iowa. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY.  RANK! 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 

HEDGE  POSTS. 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE— CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Forth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — STEADY  WORK  ON  FARM, 
experienced  hand,  age  30  years.  A.  H. 
Sprinkle,  Jonesville,  Va.,  Route  3,  Box  43. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANT  PLACE  ON 
farm.  Have  had  five  years  experience  with 
stock.  Stock  farm  preferred.  Ralph  Strang, 
Garnett.  Kan. 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON  A 
widow's  farm.  Can  do  all  kinds  of  work, 
understands  machinery;  good  habits.  A.  A. 
Rieff.  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

YOUNG  MAN,  FARM  REARED.  POUL- 
try  culture  graduate  with  experience,  high 
school,  business  education,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm.  References.  W.  E.  A.,  325  B 
East,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
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TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  FOB 
sale.    Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  YELLOW  DENT  SEED 
corn,  "Extra  Good."  Also  German  millet 
seed.     Wm.  Morti,  Leon,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE — WHITE  ELE- 
phant,  largest  yielding  early  corn  grown. 
G.  Manville,  Faucett,  Mo. 

TREES  AT  WHOLESALE.  CATALOG 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Peyton  Nurseries, 
Boonville,  Mo. 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMKR- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  FANCY,  RECLEANED, 
$12  per  bushel.  Theo.  Smith  &  Son,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  .SW  EET  (  Lo- 
ver seed.  Hulled,  $10  per  bushel.  J.  W. 
Flatt,  Norwich,  Kan. 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED — FINE 
quality,  low  price.  Japan  Clover  also.  John 
Lewis,  Hamilton,  Kan. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BERML'DA  ROOTS  —  WRITE  FOR  DE- 
livered  prices.  Howard  Pendleton,  Yukon, 
Okla.     The  Tamworth  breeder. 

McGEE  TOMATO— 1.200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

PURE-BRED  DROUTH- RESISTING  SEED 
corn,  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  upland, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  J.  J.  McCray,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  KANSAS  GROWN, 
fine  germination,  $9.50  bushel  while  it  lasts, 
sacks  free.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan. 

MILLET  SEED — I  HAVE  A  QU/ANTITY 
of  choice  German  millet  seed  for  sale.  Re- 
cleaned  and  fine.  Ask  for  samples  and 
price.     Ed   Fulcomer,   Belleville,  Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T.  Kel- 
sey,  106  Arter  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  guaranteed  pure  white.  Hulled,  $10 
per  bushel,  60  pounds.  Funston  Bros.,  Farm- 
ers, Carlyle,  Kan. 

PURE  GOLDMINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Selected,  graded,  sacked. 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  J.  F.  Feig- 
ley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

FIELD  SEEDS  —  WE  HAVE  LARGE 
stocks  of  fancy  clovers,  grass  seeds,  seed 
corn  and  all  field  seeds.  D.  O.  Coe,  Seeds- 
man, Topeka,  Kan. 

RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 

BROME  GRASS  SEED— BEST  FOR  PFR- 
manent  pasture.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound  in 
fifty-pound  lots.  Achenbach  Bros.,  Wash- 
ington, Kan. 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  -pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

PURE  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  NORTHERN 
grown,  fancy  quality  and  free  from  Johnson 
grass,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Southern  grown 
Sudan  seed  at  $6  per  hundred.  The  Gould 
Grain  Company,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Drawer 
718. 

PURE  CLEAN  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED, 
grown  from  certified  seed,  inspected  in  the 
field  while  growing,  thoroughly  cleaned,  25 
pounds  $2,  50  pounds  $3.50,  100  pounds  $5, 
f.  o.  b.  Lubbock.  Wheelock  Seed  &  Grain 
Co.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

PURE  SEED  CORN  THAT  WILL  GROW. 
Test  from  98  to  100  per  cent.  Grown  on 
our  own  farms,  hand  picked,  nubbed,  shelled, 
graded,  tested,  sacked  and  delivered  to  any 
railroad  station  in  Missouri  or  Kansas  for 
$2.50  per  bu.  We  pay  the  freight.  M.  A. 
Violette  &  Son,  Florida,  Mo. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  RAISED  SEED  CORN 
— Hand  picked,  tipped,  butted  and  shelled. 
Boone  County  White.  Commercial  White, 
Blue  and  White,  Hildreth's  Yellow  Dent, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  $2  per  bushel  delivered 
any  point  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa.    Mead  Grain  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — ONE  BIG  4 
gasoline  engine,  30-60  h.  p.;  one  Reeves  sep- 
arator, 33-56;  one  engine  plow,  Reeves,  8- 
bottom.  All  in  good  condition,  used  two 
seasons.    Write  W.  C.  Child,  Belvue,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST 

TAKEN  UP — BY  JACOB  MEISNER.  OF 
Bern.  Nemaha  County.  Kansas,  on  October 
1,  1915,  one  red  steer  coming  two  years  old, 
appraised  at  $30.  W.  L.  Kauffman,  County 
Clerk. 

HERMAN  LINKNGEL.  ADDRESS  BRE- 
men,  Kansas,  being  dulv  sworn,  says  thpt 
on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1916,  he  to  k 
up  one  stray  heifer  calf  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  red  with  white  spot  in  forehead,  white 
behind  front  leg,  white  tip  on  tail,  valued  at 
$16,  and  that  a  notice  has  been  posted  in 
three  places  as  provided  by  law.  Subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of 
March.  1916.  Wm.  Duensing,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  A.  J.  Harvey,  County  Clerk,  Mar- 
shall County,  Kansas. 
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LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS — SETTING  EGGS.  BUFF,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence.  Kan.  

FINE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— 
Hundred,  $3.    Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  NUtSmith,  Route  2,  Chanute.  Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler. Kan.     

single  comb  white  leghorn  eggs, 

18.50  pei'inundred.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Mrs. 
Edw.  Dugan.  Route  31.  Montrose.  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Wittman.  the  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  S3 
per  hundred.     Rosa  Simpson,  Palmer,  111. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan.   


SELECT  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
faorns.  Eggs.  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle, 
Wamego,  Kan.  

EGGS,  $1.00  SETTING.  $5.00  HUNDRED. 
Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  John  Ball, 
280  West  Locust,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Olson,  Dwight,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
Hundred,  $5;  fifteen,  $1.  Mrs.  Mabel  Sul- 
livan,  Route  7,  Abilene,  Kan.  

FOR  SALE  — SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cole,  Levant,  Kan.  

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $2.50  per  fifty,  $1 
per  fifteen.    Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Ran. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleanora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo.  


EGGS — REDUCED  PRICE,  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.  


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
Ing.  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  selected  mating*,  $5  hundred.  Eggs 
tested  98  per  cent  fertile.  Dave  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
None  better.  If  you  are  interested  in  great- 
est egg  laying  machine  on  earth,  write 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Peabody,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs.  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer. 
Ean. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns  exclusively,  102  eggs,  $3.50;  thirty, 
fl.25.     Charles  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan.  . 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
both  matings.  Eggs  from  high  scoring 
pens,  $2  and  $3  per  fifteen;  utility,  $4  per 
hundred.  Mating  list  free.  G.  F.  Koch,  Jr., 
Ellinwood,  Kan.   


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  —  PURE 
D.  W.  Young  strain.  Three  cock  birds  in 
pens  sired  by  Young's  first  prize  winners. 
G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


••HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  OF  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Bred  eleven  years  from  the 
best  layers.  Eggs  guaranteed  90  per  cent 
fertile.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  what 
you  need.    E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 

SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  large  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50,  fifteen;  $3,  fifty;  $6,  108. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lebo,  Kan.   


ROOF'S    SINGLE    COMB    BROWN  LEG- 

horns.     Twenty-four   prizes   at   state  show. 

Including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
6  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center.  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
Old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley.  Kan.   


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Combs,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  $1, 
fifteen;  $5  hundred.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Ean. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  STOCK  AND 
eggs.  Prices  reduced  for  farmers'  trade. 
Write  wants.  H.  C.  Short,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
90c.  setting  fifteen;  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyslde  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HIGH  SCORING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.  Rhode  Island  Whites,  $3  for  fif- 
teen eggs.  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  Coffeyville, 
Ean. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting. $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
6,  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating,  $3.50, 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250,  $5.  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  CYPHERS, 
Wycoff  and  Dr.  Hess  bred-to-lay  hens  mated 
to  Tom  Barron  cockerels;  sires  and  dams 
imported.  Have  assembled  the  best  laving 
stuff  I  can  find.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  thirtv, 
$2.25;  hundred,  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  J.  L.  Stratton, 
Ottawa,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia.  Kan.,  1915.  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
In  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $2; 
hundred,   $8.     Christina  Bazil,  Lebo,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  $3  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Halrowell.  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS.  $3  PER  HUN- 
dred.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $2;  100  eggs,  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Larned,  Kan. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLET 
mating.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs — 
Utility,  $4  a  hundred:  pens,  fifteen  for  $4. 
R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Thos.  VanOrsdol,  Route  11,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons. 
Milan,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCKS.  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  FULL  BLOOD  BARRED 
Rock  eggs  for  setting  at  $4  per  hundred. 
John  Hayes,  Darlow,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  them.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks.   Cambridge,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS — MY  BEST  WINTER 
layers  mated  with  Fishel  cocks.  Eggs,  $1, 
fifteen;  $4,  hundred.  Mrs.  Clifford  Hutch- 
inson, Wetmore,  Kan. 


EGGS  — BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirty  $5;  Pen  3,  fifteen  $2. 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen.  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— HUN- 
dred,  $5;  200,  $8.  Big  boned  cockerels  and 
many  hens  score  90.  Missouri-Kansas  win- 
ners. Fertility  guaranteed.  Veach  Farm, 
Gardner,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly,  Mo. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self. $2  per  15.  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  PENS  AND 
range.     Geo.  R.  Scherman,  Olathe,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S— BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


LARGE  WHITE  ROCKS  —  FEW  GOOD 
males,  $1.50.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $4.50  hun- 
dred.    Grace  Dolson,   Neal,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — C.  A.  HAWK'S  STOCK, 
fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7.50.  Wm.  L. 
Shelly,  Route  1,  Atchison,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Winners  at  State  Show.  Wichita.  Four 
pens.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  thirty,  $3.50.  George 
Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2,  100  for  $5.50;  carefully 
selected  and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS — 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen,  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM  RANGE, 
$5  hundred.  Yards,  $2  per  fifteen.  E. 
Leighton,  Effingham,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— LAYERS,  WINNERS, 
yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  utility,  fifteen,  $1; 
hundred,  $6.   A.  G.  Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


JONES'  BARRED  ROCKS — GOOD  LAY- 
ers,  large  and  vigorous,  fine  quality,  eggs 
are  hatching  over  90  per  cent.  Eggs,  util- 
ity, $3.50  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Jones, 
Elk  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROOKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen.  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wil- 
son, Kan. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ROCKS — EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka, 
Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS— 
Eggs  from  pens,  $3  per  fifteen;  farm  range, 
$4  per  hundred.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ed 
Schmidt,  Route  No.  3,  Geneseo,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— GET  THE  BEST  GOLD 
Nugget  strain,  never  defeated.  Eggs  from 
three  grand  pens.  Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty, 
$3.50.     Abram  Troup,   Logan,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PRIZE  BUFF  WYANDOTTES— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.     G.  Kittell,  Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $5.00  PER 
hundred.     Dr.  O.  F.  Searl,  Solomon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hun- 
dred. Good  pure-bred  cockerels  left.  Mrs. 
Mike  Heosch,   Randolph,  Neb. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings.  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs  $1.25,  fifty  $3,  hundred  $5.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Garland 
Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higgins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


QUALITY  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— THE 
kind  that  win  the  blue,  the  kind  that  pay. 
Why?  Because  they  lay;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, broad  backs,  round,  full  breasts  and 
stout  yellow  legs;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
A  trial  order  solicited.  Square  Deal  Poul- 
try Farm,  G.  W.  Morris,  Prop.,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS, 
$1.25.  from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen, 
Inman,  Kan. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00 
for  fifteen,  $3.00  for  fifty.  No  better  ones 
at  any  price.    Geo.  Guilford,  Centralia,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  PRIZE- 
winning  stock,  $1.50  for  fifteen  eggs.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond, 
Hope,  Kan. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state,  $1  setting,  $5 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $1.25.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS, 
75c  per  setting,  $2.50  per  fifty,  $4.50  per  hun- 
dred. Tarbox  strain.  Rouen  duck  eggs. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Warwick,  Scribner,  Neb. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SALE 
from  high  scoring  stock;  fifteen  for  $1  or 
100  for  $4.50.  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Bilson,  Eu- 
reka, Kan. 


BUY  A  FEW  SETTINGS  OF  GUTHRIE'S 
White  Wyandotte  eggs  and  improve  your 
flock.  $4  per  hundred.  $1  per  setting.  Geo. 
Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred. Some  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen;  five  set- 
tings for  $6.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hill,  Burlington, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3;  utility  flock.  $4  per 
hundred.     Effie  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES. 
fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3.  Rouen,  Pekin  and 
Muscovy  duck  eggs,  eleven,  $1.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson, 
Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS. 
Order  soon.     Lily  Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery.  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns,  1214c.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS — FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't   freeze   water   fountain.  Get 
our    circular.      Kansas    Poultry  Compar. 
Norton.  Kan. 


WANTED— 20.000  BABY  CHICKS.  APRIL 
delivery.  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas  only.  Write  today.  Our 
prices  will  interest  you.  Shelton  Poultry 
Company,  Alcott  Station,  Denver,  Colo. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King.  Solomon,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge,  Mullinvllle, 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  —EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners:  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS— EGGS.  FIFTEEN. 
$1,  $1.25  by  mail;  one  hundred.  $4,  $5  by 
mail.  Baby  chicks,  15c.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein. 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


BUCKNELL'S  BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS 
— Show  bred  and  farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1  for 
fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Postage  or  express 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It. 
E.  Bucknell,  Hardy,  Neb. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  13c  FAT  HENS.  TURKEYS  17c. 
No.  1  capons  16c,  guineas  dozen  $4.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


PAYING  17c  EGGS,  FAT  HENS  14c 
turkeys  17c.  No.  1  capons  16c,  guineas  $4 
dozen.  Coops  loaned  free.  Selling  egg  cases 
15c.     Edw.  Witchey,  Topeka. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 

(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


Vinland,  Kansas,  February  25,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  cut  my  cockerel  ad  out,  as  it  sold  all  my  cockerels 
and  I  have  returned  orders  for  nearly  100.  Enclosed  is  an  egg  ad  which 
you  may  insert.  A.  G.  Hammond. 


March  25,  1916  KANSAS 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 
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FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Mrs.  Eva  Frederick,  Asherville,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  EGGS  —  HUN- 
dred,  $5.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  strain,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Cary 
Millard,  Thomas,  Okla. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  R.  C. 
Reds  that  lay.  Splendid  color.  Fifteen,  $2. 
Mrs.  Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  SE- 
lected  stock,  $1  for  fifteen  eggs.  Bert  G. 
Taylor,  Cleburne,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES — 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  prepaid.  A.  N.  Pet- 
erson, Waterville,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS— 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan.   

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan.   

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FIFTEEN  EGGS, 
Pen  1,  $2;  Pen  2,  $1.50.  Andrew  Ketter, 
Kelly,  Kan.  

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan.  ^^^^ 

FRAKES'  SUPERIOR  STRAIN  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites— Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, baby  chicks.  Louis  G.  Frakes,  Box  7, 
Huron,  Kan.  

DARK  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison.  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISL- 
and  Reds,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mating 
list  free.    M.  L.  Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  100  for  $6.50.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS— FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan.  

TRY  OUR  PEERLESS  STRAIN  PURE 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  None  better.  $4.50  hun- 
dred, $1  fifteen.  C.  D.  Ferris,  Elm  Creek, 
Neb.  

REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised.  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Healthy,  dark  red,  range  flock.  Eggs,  $1 
per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  eggs.  $1  setting.  Mrs.  Geo.  Schultz, 
Route  5,  Box  14,  Haviland,  Kan. 

GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
Jivery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARM  RANGE.  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  Combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  $10.  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— STRONG,  VIGOR- 
OUS, excellent  layers.  Yard  eggs,  $1.25  to 
$2.50,  fifteen;  range,  $1.50  thirty.  $4  hun- 
dred. Free  catalog.  T.  C.  Benedict,  Jet, 
Okla.  

HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNERS,  R.  C. 
Red  eggs.     Wilson  Hineline,  Ruskin,  Neb. 

DUCKS  —  PURE  WHITE  RUNNERS. 
Eight  ducks,  one  drake,  $10.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS — 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  EGGS, 
$1  per  fifteen,  $2.75  per  fifty.  J.  W.  War- 
ner, La  Crosse,  Kan. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DRAKES 
— White  egg  strain,  $2  each.  Eggs,  $1  fif- 
teen, $6  hundred.  Thomas  Cunningham, 
Effingham,  Kan. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  RUCKS  —  GOLDEN 
fawn  and  white.  Blue  ribbon  stock,  layingi 
pure  white  egg.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleanora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 


ORPINGTONS. 


CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan, 


CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan.  

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR 
sale,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  J.  W.  Falkner,  Bel- 
vue,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  egg  layers,  mating  free.  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo.  

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  $2  per  fifteen.  Roy  Young,  Leonard- 
ville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  AND 
drakes,  $2-$3  each.  Mrs.  Chas.  Snyder,  Ef- 
fingham, Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  PULLETS  $1  EACH. 
Baby  chicks  in  April,  May,  June,  15c  each. 
Mrs.  Barraclough,  137  S.  Fern,  Wichita,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.25.  Clarence  Lehman,  New- 
ton, Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $4  hundred.  Buff  Ducks,  $1.25,  thir- 
teen.    Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
William  Cook  strain.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Eleanora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

RICH  GOLDEN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  White  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route 
7.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

PURE  -  BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
Eggs.  $1  for  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Hinshaw,  Route  5,  Haviland,  Kan. 

BARGAIN— FINE  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  from  Kellerstrass'  highest  priced 
stock,  $2.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  K.  Searles,  Atchison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons,  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  thirty,  $2.50; 
hundred.  $5.  Fannie  Renzenberger,  Greeley, 
Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons;  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $1  per  fifteen, 
$5  per  hundred.  Louis  Mueller,  Orlando, 
Okla.  

FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Buff  Orpingtons  at  Topeka  State  Fair. 
Fancy  matings,  $2.50  for  fifteen.  Utility 
stock.  $6  per  hundred.  Alvin  Miller,  Over- 
brook,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia.  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Show  and  utility  stock.  Eggs  and  chicks. 
Eggs  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  fifteen.  Write 
for  free  mating  list.  Pleasant  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Ellinwood,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

RED  SUSSEX  —  STATE  WINNERS  AND 
egg  layers.    Write  John  Barnes,  Galena,  Mo. 

TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

WHITE  GUINEA  ROOSTERS,  ONE  J)OL- 
lar.  Colored  Muscovy  drakes  to  exchange. 
Merle  Lamborn,  Route  6,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  S.  C.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS. 
Blue  Orpingtons,  Buff  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
winners.  Mating  list  free.  Few  cockerels. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  AND 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs, 
$1  setting,  $5  hundred.  Pearl  Haines,  Rosa- 
lia, Kan. 

EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN.  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred.  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 

STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -r-  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS  FROM  FARM- 
raised  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
and  American  strains;  Single  Comb  White 
Orpingtons,  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White 
Runner  Ducks,  Embden  Geese.  Beederdale, 
Appleton  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE! — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muecovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  '  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  B»rred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


Enormous  increase  In  food  prices  in  Euro- 
pean capitals,  particularly  those  of  the 
Teutonic  allies,  are  shown  in  a  comparative 
statement  completed  by  the  department  of 
labor's  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  All  food 
is  cheaper  in  the  allied  countries  than  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  there  have  been 
sharp  rises  in  prices  also  in  England  and 
France.  Vienna  has  suffered  most  of  all. 
Meat  which  sold  a  year  ago  at  20  cents  a 
pound  is  selling  now  for  47  cents.  Many 
other  foods  have  gone  up  in  proportion. 
Bread  prices  are  not  given.  In  Berlin  beef 
rose  from  22  cents  to  35  cents;  veal  from 
22  to  38  cents,  and  pork  from  20  to  30  cents. 
Bacon  is  selling  at  64  cents,  twice  as  much 
as  a  year  ago,  and  ham  has  risen  to  58 
cents.  Lard  has  doubled  in  price.  Eggs  at 
80  cents  a  dozen  are  twice  as  high  as  a  year 
ago.  Prices  in  Great  Britain  are  given  as 
44  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  rise 
in  France  has  been  about  23  per  cent.  Food, 
on  the  whole,  costs  3  per  cent  more  in  the 
United  States  than  a  year  ago,  the  bureau 
estimates. 


The  Missouri  Hampshire  Breeders'  As- 
sociation sale  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Tues- 
day, March  7,  under  the  management  of 
Isom  J.  Martin,  of  Lancaster,  Mo.,  was  one 
of  the  successful  sales  of  the  season.  The 
fifty-eight  sows  and  six  boars  offered,  sold 
for  an  average  of  $65.68  per  head.  The  gilt, 
Emma's  Quality,  consigned  by  W.  F.  Davis, 
topped  the  sale  at  $250;  C.  O.  Robertson,  of 
Rockport,  Mo.,  was  the  purchaser.  The  sec- 
ond high  priced  sow  sold  for  $150,  and  one 
sold  for  $140.  The  top  on  boars  was  $195. 
T.  A.  Thornton,  Mount  Moriah.  Mo.:  C.  I. 
Ward,  Cameron;  W.  J.  Brinegar.  Blythe- 
dale;  Thomas  E.  Deem,  Cameron;  George  M. 
Bordeau,  Canton;  W.  F.  Davis,  St.  Joseph; 
Isom  J.  Martin,  Lancaster;  A.  D.  Pierce, 
Ironton,  and  Mark  Whitaker,  Miami,  were 
among  the  consignors.  Out-of-town  buyers 
and  consignors  to  the  sale  were  entertained 
at  a  banquet  at  the  St.  Francis  hotel  Tues- 
day night,  the  hosts  being  Col.  Deem,  W.  J. 
Brinegar  and  E.  C.  Stone. 


Holstein  breeders  throughout  the  corn  belt 
will  be  interested  in  the  sale  announcement 
of  F.  J.  Searle  of  Oskaloosa.  Kansas.  Mr. 
Searle  will  sell  on  April  25th,  at  his  farm 
adjoining  town,  110  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins,  100  registered  cows  and  heifers  and 
10  young  bulls  ready  for  service.  A  number 
of  these  cows  are  sired  by  thirty  pound 
record  bulls  and  most  of  them  are  bred  to 
sires  with  thirty  pound  records.  The  100 
head  of  females  range  in  age  from  heifers 
to  cows  three  and  to  five  years  old.  This 
sale  will  be  the  largest  number  of  registered 
Holsteins  ever  held  in  Kansas  and  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  good  lots  of  tested  and  pro- 
ducing cows  to  be  sold  in  a  public  sale  this 
season. 


The  Holstein  Breeders'  consignment  sale 
recently  held  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  under  the 
management  of  E.  M.  Little,  of  Clarks,  Neb., 
was  well  attended  and  plenty  of  healthy 
Holstein  enthusiasm  was  shown  throughout 
the  entire  day.  The  offering  was  excep- 
tionally uniform  in  quality  and  far  above 
the  average  in  every  respect.  The  high 
figure  of  the  sale,  $500.  was  made  by  three 
animals,  Mantema  Kalmuck  and  Queen 
Segis  Orm'sby  Posch,  both  four-year-old 
cows  consigned  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis.  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Nebraska  Pontiac  Colantha,  a 
yearling  heifer  consigned  by  Nelson  Bros., 
Stromsburg,  Neb.  The  heaviest  buyers  were 
John  D  C.  Kruger.  St.  Anthony.  Idaho,  who 
selected  some  of  the  highest  priced  animals 
for  Idaho;  C.  E.  Pearso.  Madison,  Neb.,  who 
took  a  number  of  the  best  cows  for  a  foun- 
dation herd  on  his  farm  at  Madison;  and 
Dwight  Williams,  Omaha.  Neb.,  who  has  an 
especially  nice  herd  of  Holsteins  and  is  pro- 
ducing milk  for  Omaha.  The  twenty-five 
head  consigned  by  Badger  &  Frost,  of  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb.,  averaged  $203.80  per  head. 
Three  head  consigned  by  Leroy  Ball,  of 
Albion,  Neb.,  averaged  $368  per  head.  Four 
head  consigned  by  O.  G.  Sparks,  of  West- 
boro.  Mo.,  averaged  $204  per  head.  The 
consignment  of  nineteen  head  by  Dr.  W.  M. 
Condon,  of  Hamphrey,  Neb.,  averaged  $248 
per  head.  Seven  head  consigned  by  Cameron 
J.  Furry,  of  Franklin,  Neb.,  averaged  $199 
per  head.  The  consignment  of  three  head 
bv  the  United  States  Tndian  school.  Genoa, 
Neb.,  averaged  $255  per  head.  J.  W.  Jen- 
kinson,  of  Monroe.  Neb.,  consigned  two  head- 
that  averaged  $223  per  head.  Four  head 
consigned  bv  Nelson  Bros.,  of  Stromsburg. 
Neb.,  averaged  $365  per  head,  and  six  head 
consigned  by  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  averaged  $343  per  head. 


The  thirty-seventh  annual  sale  of  jacks 
and  jennets  held  by  L.  M.  Monsees  &  Sons, 
of  Smithton.  Mo.,  was  largely  attended  by 
buyers  from  a  number  of  states.  Twenty- 
five  jacks  sold  for  an  average  of  $619.80, 
9  yearling  iaeks  sold  for  an  average  of  $422. 
33' jennets  sold  for  an  average  of  $321.51,  12 
yearling  jennets  sold  for  an  average  of 
S234.58,  2  iack  colts  sold  for  an  average  of 
$200  and  3  jennet  colts  averaged  $233.  The 
eighty-four  head  sold  for  $33,760,  or  an 
average  of  $401.90  per  head.  One  three- 
year-old  jack  sold  for  $3,750.  one  five-year- 
old  jennet  sold  for  $2,600,  and  one  yearling 
jennet  sold  for  $1,200.  The  three  high  prices 
quoted  is  a  world's  record  in  the  selling  of 
jacks  and  jennets  of  the  ages  mentioned  at 
private  or  public  sale.  The  three  highest 
priced  animals  were  purchased  by  G.  T. 
Florida,  of  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  and  will  go 
to  his  Tennessee  herd. 


Walter  B.  Brown,  of  Perry,  Kan.,  is  the 
owner  of  a  very  fine  herd  of  Poland  China 
hogs.  Mr.  Brown  has  an  ideal  location, 
being  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Perry, 
Kansas,  and  is  well  equipped  to  handle  hogs, 
having  his  pastures  and  barns  conveniently 
arranged.  He  is  a  consistent  booster  for  the 
Big  Poland  Chinas  but  he  is  a  sticker  for 
quality  combined  with  size.  At  the  head  of 
his  herd  is  Chief  Miami,  sired  by  Miami 
Chief  by  Wide  Awake  by  Blue  Valley  Ex- 
ception bv  Gold  Mine.  His  dam  way  by 
Wedds  Expansion  by  Old  Expansion.  This 
boar  has  a  strong  back,  his  bone  measured 
ten  inches  at  fifteen  months  old  and  he  now 
stands  on  a  twelve  inch  bone  as  a  two  year 
old.  The  greatest  value  of  this  boar  is  the 
class  of  pigs  he  has  sired  for  Mr.  Brown. 
They  are  the  low  down  blocky  type  with 
broad  heads —  the  kind  that  grow  quick  and 
develop  into  the  large  medium  type  of  Poland 
Chinas.  Mr.  Brown  has  a  number  of  extra 
goods  sows  to  mate  with  Chief  Miami,  such 
sows  as  Ladv  Mastodon  97th.  a  grandmother 
of  Old  Expantion,  Lady  You  Tell's  Last  and 
Long  Hutch,  both  by  Captain  Hutch.  There 
are  also  a  few  sows  sired  by  King  of  Kansas. 

Catalogs  are  out  for  the  big  sale  of 
registered  Holstein  cows  and  heifers  to  be 
held  at  Howell,  Mich.,  April  26.  under  the 
management  of  Mark  B.  Curdy,  one  of  the 
leading  Holstein  breeders  in  that  state.  One 
hundred  head  of  choice  registered  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  have  been  cataloged  for 
this  sale.  They  are  richly  bred  and  the 
entire  offering  tuberculin  tested. 

A  S.  Neale,  of  Manhattan.  Kan.,  one 
of  the  progressive  Holstein  breeders  in  Kan- 
sas reports  his  Holsteins  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Neale  has  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed 
as  well  as  a  choice  lot  of  individuals.  They 
are  the  kind  that  are  the  profit  producers. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER.  TOPEKA. 


GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  3% 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE —  220-Acre  improved  stock 
farm,  60  miles  southwest  of  Kansas  City; 
100  acres  bluegrass  pasture,  balance  in  al- 
falfa, clover  and  farm  land.  Also  good  level 
section  in  Greeley  County,  Kansas.  ROY 
FLORY,  Owner,  Lone  Star,  Douglas  Co.,  Kan. 

Irrigated  Alfalfa  Land,  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  $15  to  $35  an  acre  including  water 
right.  Wheat  land  Western  Kansas,  Eastern 
Colorado,  $5  and  up.  Call  or  write.  Morris 
Land  Company  (Owners),  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

IRRIGATED  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

On  the  famous  Twin  Falls  tract.  Write  for 
prices.     A.    V.    MOUNCE,    BUHL,  IDAHO. 

20  Acres,  %  mile  McAlester.  city  15,000; 
14  acres  fine  bottom  land  in  cult.;  fair  imp. 
$35  per  acre.    Some  terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

OKANOGAN  VALLEY   irrigated  land  for 
sale.    Write  for  prices.  Owner, 
C.    M.    BOTTOM  LEY,    OROVILLE,  WASH. 

When  writing:  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS.  $2.50  PER  12. 
Fred   Watts,   Havensville,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  'NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  50-POUXD 
toms.  Eggs,  $3.50  per  eleven,  prepaid.  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell,  Lafontaine,  Kan. 

BRONZE  TOMS,  ONE  RED  JAP  BAX- 
tam  cock,  Brahma  cockerels.  Emma  Ahl- 
stedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs,  $3,  eleven.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  LARGE  BOURBON  RED 
turkeys,  $3  for  eleven.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS — FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.    Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big  vigorous  farm-raised 
deep-breasted  birds,  from  blue  ribbon  stock, 
Denver  1916,  and  first  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Eleanora  Poultry  Ranch, 
Brighton,  Colo. 

BABY  CHICK  FEED. 

FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED. 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 
heavy  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  Fred  K.  Stevens,  Seymour,  Iowa. 

ANCONAS — FAMOUS  SHEPPARD  STRAIN 
— Eggs  from  sweepstakes  winners.  Quality 
and  prices  right.  Write  for  particulars. 
Frank  Glenn,  Newton.  Kan. 

ANCONAS — STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  FARM- 
raised  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 

ANCONAS  OF  SHEPPARD'S  FAMOUS 
strain.  Eggs  all  season,  $2.  $1.50,  $1  per 
eighteen.  Mrs.  Huldah  Hudson,  Route  1, 
Marionville,  Mo. 


PIGEONS. 


AS  I  AM  CROWDED  FOR  ROOM,  WILL 
sell  about  75  pairs  of  my  Mammoth  Homer 
Pigeons  at-  50c  per  pair.  J.  W.  Falkner, 
Belvue,  Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 
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CENTRAL  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

TWO  DAYS,  APRIL  5,  6, 1916 

FINE  STOCK  PAVILION,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


130  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS  drafted  from  the  best  herds  in  the  corn 
belt.  Seventy  bulls  from  yearlings  to  matured  sires.  Sixty  cows  and  heifers, 
consisting  of  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred,  heifers  bred  and  open. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

W.  P.  Holmes,  Parkville,  Mo. 
Otto  Gehlbaeh  &  Sons,  Trenton,  Mo. 
Geo.  T.  Guyton,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 
H.  C.  Johns.  Carthage,  Mo. 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

C.  E.  Leonard  &  Son,  Buneeton,  Mo. 
E.  Ogden  &  Son,  Maryville,  Mo. 
Purely  Bros.,  Harris,  Mo. 
J.  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Liberty,  Mo. 
J.  W.  Rickey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Iowa. 
T.  J.  Sands,  Robinson,  Kan. 
T.  F.  Stone,  Weston,  Mo. 
Sullivan  Bros.,  Moran,  Kan. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


J.  M.  Alexander  &  Son,  Buffalo,  Mo. 

G.  A.  Betteridge,  Buneeton,  Mo. 
Bellows  Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo. 

P.  C.  Barber  &  Sons,  Skidmore,  Mo. 
J.  E.  &  D.  W.  Bronaugh,  Nashua,  Mo. 

H.  R.  Coffer,  Savannah,  Mo. 
Jos.  Duncan  &  Son,  Osborn,  Mo. 
T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan. 
Ewing  Bros.,  Morrisville,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Evans  &  Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo. 
H.  H.  Holmes,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Harriman  Bros.,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 
E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo. 
L.  L.  Hart.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 
N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


PROMINENT  SIRES  OF  CATTLE    TO  BE  SOLD. 


Fair  Acres  Sultan. 
The  Choice  Of  All. 
Imp.  Villager. 
Village  Flash. 
Radium. 
Clara's  Choice. 
The  Goods. 

Hampton  Cumberland. 


Marengo's  Choice. 
Clara's  King. 
Proud  Monarch. 
Sultan's  Heir. 
Rosedal's  Choice. 
Sultan  Standard. 
Wood  Dale  Stamp. 
Baron  Marr. 


Diamond  Emblem. 
Captain  Archer. 
Diamond  Goods. 
Cumberland  Again. 
Snowstorm. 
Standard  Goods. 
Prince  Valentine  4th. 
Classical  Sultan. 


Write  today  for  catalog.  Address 

W.  A.  FORSYTHE,  Sale  Mgr.        Greenwood,  Mo. 


Auctioneers — R.  L.  Harriman,  Carey  M.  Jones. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DBYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLIAMS,  MARION.  KANSAS 

OHIO  IMPROVED  C HESTERS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Route  2,  TCPEKA,  KS. 

DUROC  JERSEY 
HERD  GILTS 

Twenty  spring  yearling  bred  gilts  sired  by 
Klondyke  and  bred  to  a  grandson  of  B.  & 
C.'s  Col,  for  May  farrow.  Price,  $30.  First 
check  gets  choice.  I  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write  today,  they  will  sell 
quick. 

H.  D.  PLUMMER     -     LONGTON,  KANSAS 


Murray^  0. 1.  C.  Ghesters  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND,  NEBRASKA 

CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  L  Russell,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big.  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kan. 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Caffle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR   SALE— 1915    bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bdJls  from 
1  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POCLTQN       -       MEDOP  \  T<ANSAS 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  Immune. 

39.  D.  KING      •     BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

Unexcelled  °durocs  34  BARGAINS 

Late  spring  boars  and   gilts,   Model  Cols, 
and   Golden    Models,    $15    to    $25   for  quick 
sale.     Thirty  gilts,  $450;  twelve  bred  to  our 
great  Iowa  boar.  Proud  Iowa  Chief. 
TYSON  BROS.       -       McALLASTER.  KAN. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

TAMWORTH  HOGS. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Pii liner.  Illinois. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  vour  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PA  OLA,  KANSAS 

A  Stejn  Chase. 

Robert  was  ho.ae  from  college  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  had  just  left  his 
father  and  a  neighbor. 

"Your  son,"  said  the  neighbor,  "is  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  college,  isn't  he?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  the  father;  "he's  al- 
ways behind." 


FEDERAL  ROAD  LEGISLATION 


CHAIRMAN  John  H.  Bankhead,  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post- 
offices  and  Post  Roads,  accompanies 
the  good  roads  measure  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  memorandum  which  sets 
forth  the  difference  between  the  substi- 
tute measure  offered  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  House  legislation  did  not  safe- 
guard completely  the  expenditure  of  the 
joint  federal  and  stale  money. 

Herewith  is  the  commend  covering  the 
point: 

"The  bill  H.  R.  7617,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  later  referred  to  this  committee,  is 
most  seriously  defective  in  its  failure  to 
afford  reasonable  inspection  and  safe- 
guarding on  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  federal  appropriations. 
A  careful  reading  of  section  3  of  the 
House  bill  reveals  the  fact  that  no  power 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  disapprove  the  application  by  a 
state  highway  department  for  aid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  unless  the  road 
for  which  aid  is  sought  fails  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Inas- 
much as  the  act  passed  by  the  House 
brings  practically  every  class  of  roads  in 
the  United  States  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  no  power  to  disapprove  the 
application.  Having  no  voice  whatsoever 
in  the  selection  of  the  road,  he  is  then 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  re- 
quest the  state  highway  department  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  estimates,  and 
such  other  information  as  he  may  con- 
sider proper.  He  is  given  no  power  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plans,  sur- 
veys, specifications,  and  estimates,  but  is 
only  authorized  to  examine  them  and  de- 
termine what  would  be  a  reasonable  cost 
of  the  proposed  investment." 

One  feature  of  the  House  bill  which 
brought  forth  the  greatest  criticism,  was 
in  connection  with  a  possible  use  of  the 
money  for  maintenance  purposes.  The 
organized  motorists,  through  the  A.  A.  A. 
National  Good  Roads  Board,  almost 
unanimously  objected  to  this  provision. 
Eliminating  entirely  any  maintenance 
expenditure,  the  Senate  memorandum 
thus  sets  forth  the  reason  for  its  objec- 
tion : 

"The  House  bill  carries  a  provision  for 
aid  to  road  maintenance.  This  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  application  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  this  purpose  would  consti- 
tute a  never-ending  drain  upon  the  fed- 
eral treasury  without  appreciable  results 
in  the  form  of  a  greater  mileage  of  im- 
proved roads,  and  would  tend  to  stifle 
the  spirit  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  local 
communities. 

"By  confining  the  expenditure  of  the 
joint  fund  supplied  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  respective  state  govern- 
ments to  construction  rather  than  to 
maintenance,  tangible  and  durable  roads 
will  be  provided  to  take  the  place  of 
those  upon  which  untold  millions  have 
been  expended  for  temporary  patchwork 
in  the  past.  If  year  by  year  a  steadily 
growing  mileage  of  firm,  smooth,  well- 
constructed  roads  exist  as  evidence  to 
show  that  every  dollars  of  federal  and 
state  "money  jointly  expended  has  been 
productive  of  results,  it  will  not  only  go 
far  toward  proving  convenient  highways 
for  traffic,  but  will,  like  the  example  of 
good  management  and  skilled  methods 
already  cited,  have  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  lesser  units  of  govern- 


ment in  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
durable  construction." 


Dust  Prevention. 

Dust  is  one  of  the  nuisances  of  a  road. 
It  is  disagreeable  both  to  the  traveler 
and  to  the  one  living  near  the  road.  In 
many  places  the  roads  are  oiled,  but  this 
is  expensive.  The  road  drag  will  reduce 
the  dust,  and  the  cost  of  using  it  ia 
small.  Much  of  the  dust  in  a  road  comes 
from  the  wearing  down  of  ruts  and  the 
ruts  were  formed  in  the  road  because 
water  stood  in  it.  The  roadbed  that  is 
well  crowned  in  the  middle  and  packed 
hard  will  not  ■  loosen  up  much  in  wet 
weather,  and  if  no  ruts  are  formed  there 
will  not  be  much  material  to  form  dust. 
The  road  drag  should  be  run  over  the 
road  after  every  rain.  In  this  way  the 
soil  is  laid  on  the  roadbed  in  thin  layers 
and  is  packed  on. 

Clay  or  loam  will  pack  hard  when  it 
contains  the  right  amount  of  moisture, 
when  too  wet  it  becomes  soft  and  when 
too  dry  the  soil  grains  do  not  stick 
together.  The  best  way  to  keep  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  roadbed  is  to 
keep  it  at  least  18  inches  above  standing 
water.  To  keep  it  packed  hard  and  well 
crowned  in  the  middle  and  to  keep  a 
strip  on  each  side  free  from  weeds.  When 
ruts  are  allowed  to  form  they  will  be 
ground  to  dust  as  soon  as  drying  weather 
sets  in.  Use  the  road  drag  to  keep  rut9 
from  forming. — W.  C.  Palmer,  North 
Dakota. 


Grades  in  Road. 
The  grade  in  a  road  determines  the 
size  of  load  that  can  be  pulled  over  it. 
A  good  way  to  learn  the  effect  of  grade 
is  to  ride  a  bicycle  on  the  level  and  up 
different  grades.  It  will  very  quickly 
be  found  out  how  grades  effect  the  pull. 
One  argument  against  going  around  a 
hill  is  that  it  makes  the  distance  greater. 
This  is  not  always  the  case.  The  bail  of 
a  pail  is  no  longer  when  laying  down 
than  when  standing  up.  One  bad  grade 
in  a  road  may  easily  double  the  cost  of 
hauling  over  the  road.  The  work  of 
grading  down  a  hill  usually  costs  more 
than  to  buy  the  land  required  to  go 
around  it. 


Laying  Out  Roads. 

In  the  West  the  tendency  is  to  run 
roads  on  section  lines.  This  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  way.  The  diagonal  road 
cuts  down  the  distance  to  town  and  also 
uses  up  less  land.  The  right  of  way  for 
a  four-rod  road  on  two  sides  of  a  section 
is  sixteen  acres,  while  it  is  but  11 J  acres 
for  a  diagonal  road.  The  diagonal  road 
saves  4f  acres  of  land  and  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  mile  shorter.  A  few  diagonal 
roads  will  be  a  great  saving.  For  in- 
stance, the  person  living  five  miles  south 
and  five  miles  east  of  a  town  in  making 
a  round  trip  will  have  to  travel  twenty 
miles  if  the  sections  lines  are  followed 
and  but  fourteen  if  the  road  runs  diagon- 
ally. The  diagonal  road  cuts  down  the 
distance  by  over  40  per  cent.  In  other 
words  three  trips  can  be  made  to  town 
on  the  diagonal  road  while  two  are  made 
on  the  section  line  road. 


The  road  drag  should  be  used  as  early 
and  as  often  as  conditions  are  right  for 
it.  As  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground, 
ruts  form  which  should  be  kept  so  full 
that  they  have  no  chance  to  get  deep. 
A  well  worked  road  will  shed  the  spring 
rains  so  well  and  save  so  much  work 
later  that  early  dragging  pays  better 
than  the  old  "stitch  in  time."  It  saves 
much  of  the  discomfort  of  traveling  over 
muddy  roads,  too. 


MOTORCYCLE  AND  SIDE  CAK  OPE-M  UP  A  WIDE  SCOPE  OF  COUNTRY 
— THEIR  USE  WILL  INCBEASE  AS  THE  ROADS  ARE  MADE  BETTER 
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BETTER  FARMING  WINS 


A THIRST  for  knowledge  brings  the 
short-course  student  to  the  agri- 
cultural college.  They  come  be- 
cause they  feel  the  need  of  all  the  train- 
ing they  can  get.  They  return  to  the 
farms  and  many  of  them  become  the 
successful  farmers  and  the  upbuilders  of 
their  home  communities.  In  addressing 
this  year's  class  as  they  were  leaving, 
President  H.  J.  Waters  said: 

"Every  graduate  of  the  short  course, 
as  well  as  every  graduate  of  the  long 
course  of  the  agricultural  college  who 
returns  to  the  farm,  is  marked. 

"Don't  expect  to  reconstruct  farm  op- 
erations too  rapidly.  Be  conservative, 
at  the  same  time  persistent  and  deter- 
mined, in  your  progress.  People  natur- 
ally think  "in  terms  of  concrete  examples 
and  not  in  terms  of  averages.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that,  under  cer- 
tain peculiar  conditions,  wholly  reliable 
advice  given  on  the  basis  of  the  average, 
may  result  disastrously.  Its  exponent  is 
then  gloriously  denounced.  Be  cautious, 
but  be  not  discouraged  hy  an  occasional 
exception  to  a  rule.  Better  farming  will 
win.  Be  a  student  always.  Keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  agricultural  college. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  work.  Calloused 
hands  do  not  lower  a  man's  standing  in 
society  in  any  respect.  A  leader  is  able, 
through  frankness,  sincerity,  and  capa- 
bility, to  advance,  and  to  take  the  crowd 
with  him.  He  doesn't  say  much  about 
leading,  but  if  he  is  a  clear  thinker  and 
if  his  propositions  are  right,  his  influence 
in  a  community  will  steadily  increase.." 

President  Waters  reminded  the  young 
men  that  the  results  a  man  is  able  to  ac- 
complish are  dependent  on  two  factors — 
native  ability  and  work.  These  factors 
may  be  likened  to  the  multiplicand  and 
multiplier  in  a  problem  in  multiplication. 
If  the  native  ability  and  the  work  are 
both  small,  the  product  may  be  almost 
insignificant.  If  the  native  ability  is 
medium  and  the  work  large,  the  product 
may  be  greater  than  that  of  another  in- 
dividual with  much  greater  native  abil- 
ity but  with  smaller  capacity  for  work. 

The  Creator  has  given  the  native  abil- 
ity, and  that  factor  cannot  be  changed 
much.  But  the  determination  of  the  size 
of  the  other  factor — thoughtful,  persis- 
tent and  effective  work — lies  very  much 
within  the  control  of  the  individual. 


Give  Bees  Proper  Care. 

Bees  should  have  plenty  of  room  in 
the  spring  for  brood  rearing,  abundance 
of  stbrer  and  proper  protection.  If  they 
have  been  wintered  in  a  cellar  they  will 
not  normally  begin  brood  rearing  as 
early  as  those  wintered  out  of  doors. 
When  they  are  brought  out  they  may  or 
may  not  be  placed  on  their  old  stands. 
If  they  begin  to  roam  the  fields  as  soon 
as  they  are  brought  out,  many  of  them 
will  be  lost.  To  prevent  this,  bring  them 
out  at  night  or  on  a  cloudy  or  chilly  day. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  good,  strong 
colony  of  bees  in  the  spring  to  insure  a 
good  honey  harvest.  Brood  rearing  be- 
gins before  or  soon  after  the  new  sup- 
plies are  brought  to  the  hive.  The  new 
Dees  increase  the  capacity  of  the  colony 
for  brood  rearing,  thus  bringing  about  a 
Tapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  colon;*. 
It  is  instinctive  for  the  bees  to  increase 
their  brood  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  bee-keeper  in  so  far  as  possible 
should  make  conditions  favorable  for 
them. 

Bees  which  have  wintered  successfully 
out  of  doors  and  have  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  hive  will  rapidly  increase  the  size 
of  the  colony.  A  full  10-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hive  will  not  ordinarily  be  too 
large  at  this  time.  The  increase  may 
even  be  so  rapid  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  another  hive  body  on  the  first. 
They  need  room  at  this  time  and  plenty 
of  it. 

During  brood  rearing  vast  quantities 
of  food  are  consumed,  and  if  the  food 
supply  is  insufficient  brood  rearing  will 
be  checked.  Even  though  the  bees  may 
bring  nectar  at  this  time,  they  need  it 
all  for  brood  rearing,  and  will  not  store 
much  surplus.  If  they  have  not  enough 
food,  feed  them.  A  syrup  made  of  one- 
half  sugar  and  one-half  water  or  even 
thicker  than  this  may  be  used.  This 
syrup  should  be  fed  to  the  bees  while 
warm. 

Hives  should  be  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  brood  must  be  kept  nearly  at 
human  blood  heat.  If  they  are  well  pro- 
tected they  can  conserve  their  muscular 
activities  and  will  build  up  much  faster. 
Hives  which  have  been  brought  out  from 
the  (  sllar  should  be  protected  by  cover- 
ing  them  with  paper  wrapping  or  mats 
to  prevent  chilling  of  the  brood. 

The  hives  should  be  opened  on  some 
warm  day  and  given  a  thorough  cleaning. 
It  is  well  at  this  time  to  clip  the  wing3 
of  the  queen  so  that  she  cannot  emerge 
with  a  swarm,    f  lipping  one  wing  will 


prevent  her  flying,  but  if  both  wings  on 
the  same  side  are  clipped,  it  will  be 
easier  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other 
bees  at  future  examinations  of  the  brood. 
If  colonies  are  found  without  any  brood, 
it  usually  means  that  they  are  queen- 
less,  and  these  should  be  united  with 
colonies  which  possess  queens.  This  may 
be  done  by  placing  the  queenless  colony 
on  top  of  the  one  with  a  queen. 

This  heavy  brood  rearing  should  go  on 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  before  the  surplus 
honey  flow. 

If  the  colony  is  given  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  rear  brood,  has  plenty  of 
storer,  and  is  well  well  protected  at  this 
period,  the  result  should  be  a  strong 
colony  capable  of  storing  a  large  amount 
of  surplus  honey. — T.  H.  Merrill,  K.  S. 
A.  C. 


Amortization  of  a  Loan. 

Amortization  as  used  in  connection 
with  credits  means  that  when  the  inter- 
est is  paid  each  year  a  small  payment  is 
also  made  on  the  capital.  For  instance, 
if  $1,000  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent  to  run 
15  years  on  the  amortization  plan,  the 
annual  payments  would  be  $100  except 
the  last  year,  when  it  would  be  $21.07. 
The  first  year  $50  would  be  for  interest 
and  $50  on  the  capital.  The  fourteenth 
year  the  interest  would  be  $5.72  and  the 
amount  on  capital  $94.28.  If  the  loan 
was  $1,000  at  5  per  cent  for  26  years 
the  annual  payments  would  be  $70. 

Amortization  of  loans  is  a  good  prin- 
cipal. If  money  is  borrowed  it  should  be 
for  a  productive  purpose.  And  if  the 
production  is  increased  a  part  of  that  in- 
crease should  go  to  reduce  the  principle 
of  the  loan. 


Pulling  Stumps. 

Stump  pullers  can  be  most  economic- 
ally used  in  clearing  land  of  stumps. 
This  method  is  rapid  and  leaves  no  roots. 

Stumps  pull  better  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  as  the  dirt  loosens  more  readily 
around  the  roots.  It  is  not  practical  to 
clear  land  without  first  chopping  away 
the  trees.  Longer  hitches  are  necessary 
and  the  branches  become  entangled  in 
the  cables,  making  much  more  work 
than  if  the  trees  have  been  removed 
previously. 

Old  stumps  pull  much  easier  than 
those  pulled  immediately  after  cutting 
away  the  trees.  The  pulling  power 
needed  decreases  almost  one-half,  in  one 
year  from  the  time  the  tree  is  cut.  Also, 
the  longer  the  stump  the  easier  the  pull. 
A  stump  three  feet  long  gives  much  more 
leverage  than  one  a  foot  long.  Small 
stumps  may  be  used  for  wood  if  desired. 
It  is  best  to  remove  the  roots  from  the 
stump  at  the  end  of  the  hole.  All  dirt 
and  small  roots  may  then  be  used  for 
filling  the  hole.  Large  stumps  should 
be  piled  and  burned. 

Stumps  of  apple  trees  are  easiest  to 
pull.  Ash  and  maple  pull  fairly  hard. 
Elm  and  oak  stumps  pull  hardest.  Oaks 
have  long,  heavy  tough  roots,  and  elms 
have  many  long  fibrous  roots. 


Guernsey  Records  from  Six  States. 

In  the  last  list  of  Cuernsey  cows, 
comprising  forty-six  records,  for  which 
Advanced  Register  certificates  are  being 
written,  sixteen  gave  over  500  pounds  of 
butter  fat  each,  while  six  gave  an  aver- 
age' of  over  691  pounds  of  fat. 

The  cow  Mignonette  of  Rich  Neck 
36028,  re-entry  3054,  three  and  one-half 
years  old,  bred  and  owned  in  Maryland, 
gave  over  800  pounds  fat,  this  being  her 
second  record,  and  gives  her  second  place 
in  Class  D. 

Lura  Bettina  29725,  with  a  record  of 
739.58  pounds  fat,  is  owned  in  North 
Dakota.  Princess  of  Meadowbrook  25185, 
with  a  record  of  722.24  pounds  fat,  which 
places  her  at  the  head  of  mature  cows 
on  the  coast,  is  owned  in  Owensmouth, 
California.  The  other  three  cows,  Nellie 
Tostevin  of  Mapleton  2d  26449,  First 
Dawn  19096,  and  Imp.  Fanny  of  the 
Mourants  34344,  are  owned  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  re- 
spectively. 

Scattered  as  these  cows  are  in  as  many 
different  states  from  the  extreme  enst  to 
the  far  west,  is  shows  the  ability  of  the 
Guernsey  to  adapt  herself  to  varying 
conditions,  and  that  production  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  locality,  family  line, 
or  method  of  feeding.  With  one  excep- 
tion, these  are  re-entries,  or  second  year 
records.  One  is  a  third  record,  and  has 
been  increased  fifty  pounds  each  year. 

The  desirability  of  re-entries  and  dem- 
onstrating that  cows  can  not  only  re- 
peat but  increase  their  records  from  year 
to  year  is  becoming  more  apparent. 
Yearly  Advanced  Register  work  actually 
develops  the  dairy  capacity  and  is  thus 
raising  the  standard  of  the  breed. 


FRANK  IAMS 


"Mr.  Horseman."  ID  1 G  is  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
for  "up-to-snuff"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  thy  "Easy 


Money-Making  Game.' 
No  horses  will  he  im- 
years.  "Big  Horse  Fam- 
500     horses  exported 
Buyer,"  buy  big"I5lack 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
monds.  "Iams'kin 
are  known  "v 
over"  as  Top 
Notehers  a 
Bargain 
Prices, 
Try 
IAMS. 


Don't  wait. 


Do  it  in  1916. 
ported  in  ten 
ine"  in  U.  S. 
daily.  "Mr. 
and  Gray  Boys 


Keep  the  little  chicks  busy  by  feeding 
small  grains  in  fine  litter. 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  "Town  Talk."  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5fii0  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  «  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed- 
ing Guarantee  backed  by  "77a// 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters"  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

"Gold  Medal  and  State 

Prizewinners 

"lams'  kind,"  and  in  the 
"Pink  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Registered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
' '  inspected  "  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
' '  Health  and  Soundness ' '  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2,100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.  Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  <">  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  lams  pavs  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.  Can  place  $1,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.  Write  for  Horse  Catalog.  It  has  a  "Big  Bargain"  on 
each  page.  References:  First  National  and  Omaha 
National  Banks,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS  AT 
 PRIVATE  SALE  


THE  firm  of  Saunders  &  Maggard,  Poplar  Plains, 
Ky.,  has  shipped  twenty  head  of  jacks  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  and  they  will  be  for  sale  privately 
at  Welsh's  Transfer  Barn.  This  is  a  well  bred  load  of 
jacks,  including  one  imported  jack,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  coming  three  to  matured  aged  jacks;  height 
from  14  to  16  hands.  We  will  make  prices  reasonable, 
as  we  want  to  close  them  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  jack  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  them.  Barn  two  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot,  one 
block  from  Interurban.    Come  and  see  us. 

SAUNDERf  &  MAGGARD,    Newton,  Kan, 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Grade  up  with  a  Jersey  Bull! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  "The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  and  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

S^SWest  23rd  Street  •   New  York  City 


PUBLIC  SALE 

GO-HEAD  JERSEY  CATTLE  -  60 

May  20,  1916. 

Send  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  I.  YOUNG 

Route  5      -      -      -     St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORXffOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
Circular  giving  descrip<ion  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

DICTATORS  EMINENT    1 17710 

$125.00.  Best  Bull  for  the  Money.  Born  Sept. 
20,  1913.  Solid  fawn;  gentle;  sure,  guaran- 
teed. Dam  granddaughter  Eminent  2d,  sold 
for  $10,000.    Eighty-eight  tested  daughters. 


LINSCOTT 


HOLTON,  KANSAS 


JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Ten  high  class  young  bulls  and  one  aged 
bull.  Can  furnish  anything  in  registered 
cows  and  heifers.  100  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  special  prices  or  come  and  see  the 
best  herd  in  the  Middle  West. 
H.  C.  YOUNG,  Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

S.   S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
E.  E.  neacock  &  Sons,  Hartford,  Han. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
Stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
Stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  vou  want. 


Bonding  by  Petition. 

In  some  counties  in  Kansas  the  build- 
ing of  roads  is  being  taken  up  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner. 

At  the  present  time  Labette  County  is 
planning  a  system  of  120  miles  of  im- 
proved county  roads,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  county  vote  to  increase  the  levy 
for  county  roads  from  1  mill  to  3  mills 
per  year.  The  work  is  to  be  done  under 
the  Hodges  law,  and  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  assessed  25  per  cent 
against  the  benefit  district,  25  per  cent 
against  the  township,  and  50  per  cent 
against  the  county. 

Special  assessments  against  benefit 
districts  satisfactorily  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  equalizing  the  cost  of  highway 
improvements  as  between  the  taxpayers 
along  the  road,  but  in  order  to  equalize 
the  cost  as  between  the  taxpayers  of 
each  succeeding  year,  bond  issues  are 
necessary. 

Fort  Scott  and  Fort  Scott  Township 
and  the  cities  of  Kansas  were  able  to 
pave  their  roads  and  streets  because  the 
legislature  by  special  act  had  provided 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  expense 
of  these  improvements  and  a  business- 
like method  of  financing  the  work.  The 
cities  were  granted  authority  to  issue 
special  improvement  bonds  and  the  prop- 
erty owners  were  given  ten  years'  time 
in  which  to  pay  their  assessments  if  they 
so  desired. 

The  people  have  not  opposed  this 
method  of  financing  street  paving,  for 
they  have  not  thought  of  it  at  all  as  a 
bond  proposition.  The  improvements 
have  been  initiated  by  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  resident  property  owners 
whose  property  abuts  the  street  to  be 
paved,  and  the  option  is  given  of  paying 
all  the  assessments  when  the  work  is 
complete  or  in  ten  annual  installments, 
bearing  4i  to  5  per  cent  interest. 

Under  this  act  the  city  of  Manhattan 
has  issued  bonds  amounting  to  more 
than  $600,000  for  street  paving  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  has  paved  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  Concordia  in  the  past  four  years 
has  issued  about  $400,000  in  bonds  for 
street  paving,  and  similar  amounts  have 
been  invested  in  street  improvements  in 
the  cities  all  over  the  state. 

The  people  who  are  getting  the  bene- 
fits and  who  are  paying  for  these  fine 
paved  streets  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  they  ever  made  and 
that  the  expense  is  not  a  burden.  How- 
ever, if  a  $600,000  bond  proposition  had 
been  voted  on  directly  for  street  paving 
in  any  of  the  cities  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, but  by  doing  each  year  such  an 
amount  as  could  be  properly  handled, 
and  providing  a  definite  and  equitable 
method  of  paying  for  the  work  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  the  cities  have  paved 
their  streets  with  little  if  any  more  ef- 
fort than  was  necessary  to  put  in  the 
concrete  sidewalks. 

But  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  bonds 
and  that  posterity  will  have  its  own 
problems  to  solve.  Will  not  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  highways,  however, 
be  one  of  these  problems  for  the  future 
generations  and  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  wallow  through  the  mud  in 
order  that  they  may  have  more  miles 
of  road  to  improve?  If  not,  when  and 
where  are  we  going  to  begin  and  how 
is  the  money  to  be  provided? — W.  S. 
Gearhart. 


HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


It  is  impossible  to  buy  a  farm  and  run 
it  on  short  time  loans,  yet  it  would  be 
foolish  to  adopt  any  system  that  would 
injure  legitimate  business  or  weaken  our 
present  banking  system  whose  ability  to 
mobilize  credit  is  one  of  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  our  American  business  system. 
Our  present  banking  system  is  probably 
very  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
whom  it  was  organized  to  serve  and  if 
it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  farmers' 
needs  something  additional  should  be  se- 
cured, instead  of  trying  to  injure  a  good 
system  that  we  have  by  making  it  do 
things  it  was  never  intended  to  do. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


J.  H.  Becker,  of  Newton,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  progressive  Poland  China  breeders  and 
his  herd  is  one  of  the  good  ones  in  this 
state.  He  has  a  very  fine  herd  of  sows  of 
Mastodon  and  Perfection  breeding  and  at 
this  time  has  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
including  summer  boards  by  the  good  sires 
Hadlev's  Wonder,  a  grandson  of  A  Wonder 
and  Orphan  Boy  by  Orphan  Chief, 

C.  L.  Brown,  of  Beloit,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
good  boosters  in  this  slate  for  improved  live 
stock  and  who  with  P.  H.  Brown  owns  one 
of  the  goods  herds  of  Holstein  cattle,  writes 
that  they  have  recently  purchased  a  very- 
fine  bull  to  head  their  herd.  His  dam  has 
a  semi-official  yearly  record  of  630.55  lbs. 
butter  and  13, (581  lbs.  milk  at  two  years  and 
two  months  of  age,  a  seven  day  record  of 
25.69  lbs.  butter  as  a  three  year  old.  She 
has  nine  .lunior  two  year  old  half  sisters 
whose  semi-official  yearly  records  average 
546.6  lbs.  butter  and  12.626  lbs.  milk.  His 
granddam  on  the  sires  side  has  a  seven  day 
record  of  29.59  lbs.  butter  and  548.7  lbs. 
milk;  30  dav  record,  butter  122.36  lbs.,  milk 
2,598.7  lbs.;  vear  record,  butter  964.88  lbs., 
milk  23.109.6  lbs.  These  records  were  made 
as  a  four  year  old.  The  granddam  on  dam's 
cide;   seven   day   record,    butter   24. 9S  lbs., 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOI. STEIN  RULES  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 
DAMS  HAVE  A.  R.  0.  RECORDS  OF  21  POUNDS  AND  23.91  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 

No.  I — Sir  DeKol  Llllth  Pauline  169477.  born  December  10,  1914.  Sire.  Tehee  Lilith  Pauline  DoKol.  who  la 
also  the  siro  of  Lilith  Piebe  DeKol  with  A.  R.  O.  record  of  29.599  pounds  milk  and  920  pounds  fat  In  365  days 
and  2S.82  pounds  butter  in  seven  dais.  Dam.  Clotbilde  Peep  Pride,  with  21  pounds  butter  record  In  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  In  our  herd  and  promises  to  increase  her  record.  This  bull  has  a  full  sister  in  our  herd  that  has 
just  made  25.87  pounds  butter  from  507.7  pounds  milk  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  He  is  well  marked,  being  about 
two-thirds  black,  and  a  good  individual. 

No.  2 — Fobes  Canary  Homestead  169479.  born  February  5.  1915.  Sire.  Canary  Fobes  Bessie  Homestead, 
whose  dam  has  A.  R.  O.  record  of  31.14  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam,  Johanna  Clothilda  3d  Canary, 
butter  In  seven  days  23.91  pounds;  A.  R.  ().  dams  and  6iro's  dam  average  27.57  pounds  butter  In  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  also  in  our  herd.    He  is  two-thirds  white  and  a  good  individual. 

We  also  offer  two  bull  calves  with  splendid  breedbig,  having  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
prices.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WIH.  A.  HOOVER,  GOSHEN,  INDIANA. 

100  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIE$IAN  FEMALES  —  100 
Howell,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.    Sixth  Annual  Sale,  April  26,  1916 

Tuberculin  tested.   Best  families  of  the  breed.   Send  for  catalog. 

MARK  B.  CURDY,  SECRETARY     -     HOWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Regier's  Holsteins  Choice  Holstein  Bulls 


Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls.  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST      -      -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

milk  456.7  lbs.,  as  a  three  year  old.  Ten 
of  the  fifteen  dams  in  the  pedigree  have  A. 
R.  O.  records  of  25.7  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days. 


The  jack  and  jennet  sale  held  by  Bradley 
Bros.,  of  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  March  15th,  was 
well  attended.  Eighteen  jacks  sold  for  an 
average  of  $577.  The  twelve  jennets  sold 
averaged  $109.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  a 
three  vear  old  jack  that  went  to  Charles  L. 
Foot  off  Osceola,  Mo.,  at  $2,200.  Twenty- 
four  head  of  the  fifty-four  cataloged  were 
withdrawn. 


The  classification  for  the  National  Swine 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  week 
of  October  2  to  7,  has  been  prepared.  The 
classifications  and  prizes  will  be  the  same 
for  all  breeds  participating,  the  amount  of 
money  hung  up  for  each  breed  being  ap- 
proximately $2,000.  Eight  places  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  individual  classes  and  herds 
and  seven  in  the  get  of  boar  and  produce  of 
sow.  In  the  classes  for  aged  boars,  senior 
yearling  and  junior  yearling  boars,  aged 
sows  and  senior  and  junior  yearling  sows  the 
moneys  are  $25,  20,  $15,  $12,  $10,  $10,  $10 
and  $8.  In  the  classes  for  senior  and  junior 
boar  pigs  and  senior  and  junior  sow  pigs  the 
moneys  are  $20,  $15,  $13,  $12.  $10,  $10,  $8 
and  $7.  In  the  classes  for  get  of  boar  and 
produce  of  sow  the  moneys  are  $35,  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $12,  $10  and  $7.  In  the  class  for  herd, 
any  age,  bred  by  exhibitor  the  moneys  are 
$35,  $30,  $25,  $20,  $10,  $10  and  $7.  In  the 
classes  for  aged  herd  and  herd  under  one 
year  old  the  moneys  are  $30,  $25,  $20,  115, 
$12,  $10,  $10  and  $8.  The  four  champion- 
ship prizes  are  $35  each  and  the  two  grand 
championships  will  draw  $50  each. 


W.  B.  Wallace,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Bunceton,  Mo.,  purchased 
the  great  boar.  King  Joe  70282,  in  the  recent 
dispersion  sale  held  by  Ed  W.  Cook  and  J. 
B.  Gurthett,  of  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  for  $1,250. 
This  Is  the  record  high  price  for  a  big  type 
Poland  China  boar  at  public  auction. 


R.  J.  Linscott,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Rosalpha  Stock  Farm,  and  the  only  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  Jersey  herd  in  Kansas,  writes 
that  the  herd  is  doing  fine.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  Jersey  herds  now  in  existence,  and 
the  young  stock  in  the  herd  at  this  time  is 
a  choice  lot  of  richly  bred  individuals. 
Among  the  lot  is  the  great  young  bull. 
Diploma's  Eminent.  His  sire  is  Diploma's 
Dictator,  whose  first,  second  and  third  dam 
have  official  Register  of  Merit  tests,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  dams  have  weekly  tests  of 
16  pounds  3  ounces  and  16  pounds  9  ounces 
each.  His  full  sister  is  a  Register  of  Merit 
cow,  .  his  sire  and  dam  both  chuck  full  of 
great  butter  tests — is  close  up  to  many  of 
the  greatest  butter  test  cows  America  has 
ever  seen.  The  dam  of  Dictartor's  Eminent 
is  Eminent's  Little  Golden  Fern  281433.  a 
splendid  daughter  of  Eminent's  Coronet 
79462;  his  sire  was  Eminent  2nd  P.  2532,  H. 
G,  who  sold  at  auction  for  $10,000;  he  has 
88  tested  cows  and  22  sons  that  have  sired 
Register  of  Merit  cows.  The  dam  of  Emi- 
nent's Coronet  was  one  of  the  best  Flying 
Fox  daughters — Flying  Fox  has  36  tested 
daughters  and  44  of  his  sons  have  daughters 
in  the  Register  of  Merit — a  record  never 
equaled  by  any  other  sire — balance  of  his 
blood  is  25  per  cent  R<  iru  mbrance  2nd  P. 
8270,  H.  G,  a  granddaughter  of  Golden  Lad. 
and  25  per  cent  Golden  Beatrice  2nd,  test  22 
pounds  butter  seven  days. 


Ben  Schneider,  of  Nortonville,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  registered 
Holsteins,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
He  has  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  in 
this  state.  The.  young  stock  in  the  herd 
are  a  very  fine  lot  including  a  number  of 
choice  young  bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
the  registration  fee  on  Imported  horses  was 
increased  to  $100  per  head,  taking  effect 
July  1,  1916.  The  object  sought  Is  to  dis- 
courage the  importation  of  inferior  horses, 
and  It  is  believed  this  high  fee  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  Provision  is  further  made  to 
refund  $85  of  the  $100  paid  to  importers,  on 
horses  that  are  good  enough  to  win  at  fairs 
recognized  by  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America.  It  is  believed  this  action  will  ef- 
fectually bar  inferior  horses,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  importation  of  really  valu- 
able animals.  Members  of  the  Percheron 
society  have  already  been  advised  of  this 
action,  and  breeders  generally  app«^-  tn  be 
heartilgy  in  accord  with  the  new 


Grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
also  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  from  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Senior  sire,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Junior  sire,  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

LOVER'S  LANE  DAIRY 

ST.  JOSEPH       ....  MISSOURI 

HOME  FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 

has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  641  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 

Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHXLTZ,  Independence.  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BOLLS ,23 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CEDARLANE  HERD  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Prop.,  Independence,  Kan. 

Herd  headed  by  a  grandson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  The  average  record  of  his  dam 
and  sire's  dam,  7  days,  29.4  pounds  butter; 
30  days,  117.3  pounds. 

Several  bull  calves  for  sale  sired  by  the 
above  bull  and  from  cows  that  produce  as 
much  as  80  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Better  buy  now  while  you  can  get  choice, 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
From   1  month   to   2   years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

For  Sale — Registered  Holstein  heifer  calf- 
Well  bred,  almost  white,  a  splendid  indi- 
vidual. 

A.  S.  NEALE       -        MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

QUALITY,  BREEDING,  RECORDS 

AH  combined  in  the  registered  Holsteins 
we  offer  for  sale.  Bulls,  cows,  heifers. 
Send  for  bull   catalog.     300   in  herd.  Also 

200  Shetland  ponies. 

WOODLAWN  FARM      -      STERLING,  ILL. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Do  you  want  a  yearling  bull,  first  cousin 
to    the    sire    of    Duchess    Skylark  Ormsby, 
year's  butter  1,506  pounds,  at  $125? 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

TRUE — -We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.   Edgenood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  £  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

\o  \ncrease  your  profits.  Grodo  up  your 
Vierd  by  using  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU and  you  w\\l  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cottle  CAub. 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Kansas  Farmer 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  14. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS,    APRIL  1,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


THE  growing  and  marketing  of  pork  has  probably  helped  more  Kansas  farmers  to 
clear  themselves  of  debt  and  place  their  business  on  a  permanent  basis,  than  has  the 
handling  of  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  The  hog  has  truly  been  called  "the  mort- 
gage lifter". 

Cattlemen  must  of  necessity  have  considerable  money  invested  in  breeding  stock 
for  a  long  period  of  time  before  they  begin  to  receive  any  returns.  The  hog  has  ever  been 
the  poor  man's  helper.  It  brings  forth  its  young  in  litters,  and  sometimes  produces  tw: 
litters  a  year.  In  a  few  months  the  pigs  are  ready  for  market.  No  other  domestic  animal 
possesses  such  great  fecunidty  or  can  be  placed  on  the  market  so  young. 

Two  or  three  good  brood  sows  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  cow,  and  the  pigs 
will  produce  a  pound  of  increase  for  every  four  or  five  pounds  of  feed  they  consume. 

Without  hogs  to  save  the  waste  grain,  there  would  be  little  chance  to  make  money 
feeding  cattle.    They  are  almost  indispensable  on  the  general  live  stock  farm.        G.  C.  W. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Oliver 


No.  8  Listed  Corn 
Cultivator 

The  Oliver  No.  8  cultivator  is 
designed  for  use  in  cultivating 
small  listed  corn.  To  success- 
fully do  this  work,  a  cultivator 
must  be  particularly  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  working  in 
listed  corn.  The  No.  8  cultiva- 
tor does  this  work  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner. 

This  cultivator  automatically 
follows  the  rows  of  corn  with- 
out an  inclination  to  crawl  up  on 
the  bank.  This  feature  is 
brought  about  by  a  pivot  link 
construction  which  leaves  the 
gangs  •  perfectly  free  to  follow 
the  corn  rows. 

The  cultivator  gangs  have  a 
wide  range  of  in  and  out  adjust- 
ment on  the  frame.  The  gangs 
are  controlled  by  levers  conven- 
ient to  the  operator. 

There  is  abundant  clearance 
to  permit  corn  to  pass  under  the 
cultivator  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  young  plants. 

The  disks  have  four  adjust- 
ments, all  of  which  can  be  made 
in  a  very  short  time  and  without 
removing  a  bolt. 

Both  disks  and  furrow  wheels  are 
equipped  with  dust  proof  bearings  and 
compression  grease  caps. 

The  weight  of  the  driver  balances 
the  machine,  relieving  the  horses  of 
neck  weight. 

The  nearest  Oliver  dealer  will  ex- 
plain to  you  the  advantages  of  this 
type  cultivator  in  listed  corn. 

Oliver  Chilled  PlowWorRs 

HowmaKers  fa  the  World 

Kansas  City,  Mo.       Omaha,  Nebr. 


PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  IN  TONE 


BEST  TALKING 
MACHINE  FOR 
THE  PRICE 
Cabinet-Mahogany 

Finish 
13y2xl6M:xl8  Inches 

NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 

Other  machines,  $15 
to  $75 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Boys!  Girls! 
Auto  FREE 

i  This  .$250  CULVER  RAC- 
ER  AUTOMOBILE   is  a 

real  gasoline  propelled 
Motor  Car  for  boys  and 
girls.  5  Horsppower — 25 
miles  per  hour  on  high — 60  miles  on  1  gal.  gaso- 
line. SENT  FREE  to  boy  or  girl  getting  most 
votes  in  FARM  LIFE  Contest  just  starting.  Send 
your  name  and  address  today  and  we  will  send 
you  1000  Votes  FREE  and  tell  you  just  how  to 
win  Auto.  Many  other  Prizes  and  Cash  given. 
Whether  yon  win  Auto  or  not  you  get  VALU- 
ABLE PRIZES  and  CASH  REWARDS.  In  case 
of  tie  duplicate  prizes  awarded.  Write  today. 
FARM  LIFE,  BOX  164    "SPENCER,  INDIANA. 

KAFIR,  MILO ' 

FETERITA 

The  three  great  wonder  crops  that  nover  fail.  Always 
produce  big  crops  under  conditions  which  burn  up  corn 
entirely.  Complete  success  In  all  parts  of  the  Southwest. 
Samples  free  with  prices  and  our  big  new  1916  Seed 
Book  telling  all  about  our  celebrated  "Acorn"  Brand 
Seeds  for  growing  these  great  dry  weather  forage 
crops,  also  Sudan,  Clover,  Seed  Corn,  and  all  kinds  of 
field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

ROSS    BROS.    SEED  HOUSE 

317  East  Douglas  Avenue,  WICHITA.  KANSAS 

"Acorn  Brand — the  Seed  to  Demand." 

SEED  CORN  I  &row  all  I  sell.  Not 
w  w  ■»  largest,  but  best  and 
most  modern  Seed  Corn  breeding  plant  in 
world.  Field  selected  before  frost,  dried 
Natures  way,  in  heated  house,  on  wire  racks 
■where  no  two  ears  are  allowed  to  touch. 

Bred  from  state  and  national  show  winners 
for  high  production,  our  yielding  average 
corn,  at  least  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  high 
grade  product  to  farmers  who  want  the  best. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples.  98  per 
cent  test  guaranteed. 

WICKFIELP  FARM,  Box  10.  Camtril,  Iowa. 

5^0  A,,orte?,  June  Bearing,  50  Everbearing  Straw- 
berry  Plants,  delivered  for  $1.50.    Best  varle- 
ties,  none  better.    THOMAS,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Making  Concrete  Water  Trough 


WATER  troughs  are  essential  on 
every  farm.    A  trough  made  of 
concrete    is    practically  inde- 
structible. 

Concrete  water  troughs  can  be  made 
without  steel  reinforcement,  but  the 
walls  must  be  made  considerably  thicker 
than  if  reinforced,  and  they  are  more 
apt  to  crack.  The  size  of  the  trough 
varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  but  it  is  seldom  desirable 
to  make  rectangular  troughs  more  than 
ten  feet  long.  A  trough  of  this  length, 
two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  should 
have  its  side  walls  about  five  inches 
thick  providing  proper  reinforcement  is 
used. 

It  is  very  important  that  such  trough 
be  water-tight.  In  order  to  make  a  con- 
crete trough  that  will  not  leak,  a  some- 
what richer  mix  of  the  material  is  re- 
quired tlian  for  ordinary  work.  Enough 
water  must  be  used  in  mixing  to  make 
the  concrete  sloppy,  and  it  should  all  be 
placed  at  one  operation.  Unless  all 
three  of  these  conditions  are  complied 
with,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  trough 
that  is  absolutely  water-tight. 

If  sand  and  screened  gravel  or  crushed 
rock  are  used,  the  mixture  should  be  one 
part  good  cement,  one  and  one-half  parts 
of  sand,  and  three  parts  of  screened 
gravel  or  crushed  rock.  Sometimes  what 
is  known  as  "bank  run"  gravel  can  be 
obtained,  this  being  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  gravel.  This  should  be  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  cement  to  three 
parts  gravel.  Where  sand  alone  is  used 
the  mixture  should  he  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand. 

The  amount  of  digging  necessary  to 
prepare  the  foundation  for  the  trough, 
depends  upon  its  size.  For  a  small 
trough,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  level 
off  the  earth  and  tamp  it  well  before 
placing  any  concrete.  Troughs  of  larger 
capacity  require  a  solid  foundation.  To 
construct  such  foundation,  dig  a  trench 
about  twelve  inches  deep  and  fill  in  with 
six  inches  of  cinders  or  gravel  and  after 
tamping  this  well,  fill  in  with  six  inches 
of  concrete,  using  only  half  as  much 
cement  as  is  to  be  used  in  the  trough. 
The  cross-section  shown  in  the  cut  illus- 
trates the  making  of  this  foundation. 

When  this  work  is  done,  the  outer 
forms  should  be  placed  in  position  and 
oiled  well  on  the  inside.  In  the  making 
of  these  out«.  -  forms  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  the  boards  used  to  exact  length. 
They  can  be  brought  flush  with  the  cor- 
ner post  at  one  end  and  be  allowed  to 
project  at  the  opposite  end.  In  this  way 
lumber  will  be  saved  and  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  inner  form  must 
be  made  before  beginning  to  place  the 
concrete.  It  is  practically  a  bottomless 
box  with  the  corner  posts  or  cleats  on 
the  inside.  It  should  be  made  flaring  so 
as  to  give  the  walls  a  slight  pitch. 

When  the  forms  are  all  ready,  place 
a  two-and-a-half-inch  layer  of  concrete 
in  the  bottom  and  immediately  after 
placing  put  in  the  woven  wire  fence  as 
indicated  in  the  cut,  bringing  it  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  form  at  the 
sides  and  ends.  Put  another  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  concrete  over  this  rein- 
forcing on  the  bottom,  ramming  it  lightly 
to  bring  the  mortar  to  the  surface.  It 
should  be  smoothed  off  evenly  and  a 
slight  pitch  should  be  given  so  that  the 
tank  can  be  drained  from  one  end.  As 


soon  as  this  base  is  laid,  place  the  inner 
form,  taking  care  to  keep  it  at  equal 
distances  from  the  outer  form.  It  should 
be  carefully  braced  to  prevent  the  mor- 
tar pushing  it  out  of  place.  Now  fill  in 
the  concrete  between  the  inner  and  outer 
forms,  using  a  paddle  next  to  the  face 
of  the  form  to  press  back  the  rock  or 
gravel.  Unless  this  paddle  work  is  care- 
fully done,  the  surface  of  the  work  will 
not  be  perfectly  smooth. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  leave 
the  forms  will  depend  upon  the  weather 
and  the  wetness  of  the  mortar.  As  a 
rule,  they  can  be  removed  within  a  few 
days.  After  removing  the  forms,  wet 
the  concrete  thoroughly  and  paint  the 
inside  surface  with  pure  cement  mixed 
to  the  consistency  of  cream.  The  trough 
must  be  protected  from  the  sun  until 
the  concrete  is  thoroughly  set.  This  can 
be  done  by  covering  it  with  blankets  or 
sacking  material.  If  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  very  dry  and  warm,  the  con- 
crete should  be  kept  wet  while  it  is  ac- 
quiring this  final  set. 

In  order  to  have  the  job  look  nice  on 
the  outside,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wet  the 
surface  thoroughly  with  a  whitewash 
brush  as  soon  as  the  forms  are  removed, 
and  then  rub  it  with  a  wood  float,  a 
piece  of  board  or  a  brick.  This  will  re- 
move all  marks  of  the  form  boards  and 
give  the  outside  a  neat  appearance. 

The  method  of  placing  the  overflow 
pipe  is  shown  in  the  cut.  In  order  to 
provide  for  an  opening  for  draining,  a 
tapering  wooden  plug  should  be  made, 
oiled  well  and  laid  in  the  form  before 
the  concrete  is  placed.  When  the  trough 
is  done  and  the  concrete  well  set  this 
plug  can  be  driven  out  and  a  permanent 
plug  put  in  from  the  outside.  Provision 
can  also  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
for  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  where  these 
are  desired. 


Government  Whitewash. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  form- 
ula for  what  is  known  as  government 
whitewash.  Here  it  is  and  for  outbuild- 
ings, fences,  or  any  place  exposed  to 
hard  rains,  it  has  no  equal : 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime, 
slake  it  in  warm  water  and  cover  it  dur- 
ing the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve 
or  strainer;  add  a  peck  of  salt  previ- 
ously well  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot; 
half-pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting 
and  a  pound  of  glue  which  has  been  pre- 
viously dissolved  over  a  slow  fire.  Then 
add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mix- 
ture, stir  well  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
days,  covered  up  from  the  dirt.  It  should 
be  put  on  hot.  One  pint  of  the  mixture 
will  cover  a  square  yard,  properly  ap- 
plied. Small  brushes  are  best.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  character  that  can  com- 
pare with  it  for  outside  or  inside  work, 
and  it  retains  its  brilliancy  for  years. 
Coloring  matter  may  be  put  in  of  any 
shade,  Spanish  brown,  yellow  ochre  or 
red. 


Three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Aristotle  said,  "The  land  that  will  pro- 
duce beautiful  flowers,  luscious  fruits, 
and  nourishing  vegetables  is  bound  to 
produce  a  happy,  intelligent,  and  pros- 
perous people." 


CROSS  SECTION  SHOWING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FORMS  AND 
REINFORCING    IN    MAKING   A    CONCRETE   WATER  TROVGH 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Ponctureproof 

Double  ScrvlceTireg  are  made 
double  the  thickness  Of  the  beat 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  enr» 
lace  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  totigh 
fabric  and  one  inch  surface  tread  robber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punciureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
conntry  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatio  Ure—  iJie 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  ti  res  must  be  de- 
pended onand  tire  troubles  cannotbe  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  in  the 
U.  S.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  output  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  wo  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  Offers 
PRICES 

Tires  Tube* 


80x3  In,  . 
80x3Mln.  10.86 
82x3}2  in.  12.75 
83x1  in.  16.75 
81x1   in.  16.70 


£2.31) 
8.10 
8.20 
4.20 
1.35 


All  other  sizes  not  included  In  above  list 

also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10IS  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial 
prices,  a  K%>  discount  allowed  on  orders^forj 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  ba 
certified.  _ 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct  I 
to  the  consumer  only.  I 
Descriptive  foUier  upon  76-1 
quest.  Write  for  it. 

Double  Service  Tire  &' 
Rubber  Co..  Akroo,  O. 
Dept.  KF 


GETMYPRICE 


WAIT!! 


Gel  my  1916  prlcat  Don'C 

buy  an  engine  of  any  make) 
or  kind  or  price  until  yon 
~. «.  ■  *  •  mm  m  «  first  get  my  low  1916  prices 
*  1  and  easy  buying  plans,  including  easy  terms* 
I  build  these  Masterpiece    engines  in  my 

r great  chain  of  factories  and  sell  them  direct* 
to  farm  and  shop  with  only  one  email  profit 
added  to  actual  cost.  My  New  1916,280- 
Poge  Book  illustrates  and  describes  al!  sizes 
from  1  3-4  H.  P.  light  work  engines  to  IS 
H.  P.  moguls  for  biggest,  toughest,  heaviest  jobs.  All 
Galloway  Masterpiece  engines  are  large  bore.  Ions 
stroke,  heavy  weight  and  low  speeded,  Built  for  life* 
time  service  and  satisfaction. 

1916  FEATURES 


Include  valves  in  th"e 
head,  (worth  $15  alone, 
but  costs  nothing 
extra),  extra 
large  cooling  sur- 
face e,  perfected 
oiling  system, 
economy  carburet 
or  (a  fuel  and  money  sav- 
er, worth  $10  more — costs 
nothing  extra  on  the  Gal 
loway),  built-in  magneto1 
and  Hercules  water-cooled  cylinder  head,  an  arch  of 
strength,  mechanically  perfect  in  design,  (worth  $26 
extra,  but  costs  you  nothing!) 

V  fSf>K!  Thts  new  1916.  250-5.30©  Book  tells 
*WWI\,  ai]  about  these  features  and  many  oth- 
ers that  make  Masterpiece  engines  superior  engines 
and  power  kings  in  every  field.  Don't  do  a  thing* 
about  buying  an  engine  until  you 
first  get  my  book!  Every  sale  backed 
by  $25,000  bank  bond  guarantee,  for 
every  customer's  satisfaction!  Ship- 
iedfrom  Waterloo,  Council  Bluffs, 
.ansae  City.  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Ask  for 
my  special  proposition  on  10,000  engines 
and  new  book  today.  Address 

„.  Wm.  GAUOWAV,  Pres.,  Wm,  Galloway  Go. 

"■">  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIRE  BROS.      -      NEWTON.  KANSAS 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock— twice  trans^ 
planted — root   pruned.  Pr~ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra 
ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  today. 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  -    Bon  2213 

Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists^ 


HANDY  BOOK  OF  FACTS 

Things  Every  One  Should  Krtow 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
groat  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmeb.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  vear.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SHEEP  FEEDERS  MAKE  MONEY. 

With  the  professional  or  speculative 
sheep  feeder  it  is  usually  a  "feast  or  a 
famine."  This  year  fat  sheep  and  lambs 
are  bringing  record  prices.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  sheep  and  the 
demand  for  wool.  The  pelt  and  wool 
alone  of  a  lamb  brings  the  killer  $2  to 
&2.50.  This  shortage  of  wool  seems  to 
be  world-wide.  Both  mutton  and  wool 
are  staple  products  and  those  interested 
in  growing  sheep  can  certainly  find  en- 
couragement in  this  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  finished  mutton. 

While  the  professional  feeder  is  mak- 
ing big  money  this  year,  these  same  men 
have  many  times  lost  money  in  finish- 
ing sheep.  This  has  usually  been  due 
to  paying  too  high  prices  for  the  feeders. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  speculative 
feeding  of  cattle.  However,  in  the  case 
of  sheep  the  risk  seems  to  be  even 
greater  than  in  feeding  cattle.  It  never 
pays  to  plunge  in  the  speculative  sheep- 
feeding  business.  Many  a  man  has  been 
compelled  to  stand  serious  losses  as  a 
result  of  ventures  of  this  kind. 

The  present  high  prices  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  reduce  the  breeding  stock. 
The  theory  may  prevail  that  ewes  are 
retained,  but  with  present  prices  the 
temptation  is  to  count  the  bird  in  the 
hand  worth  more  than  the  bird  in  the 
bush,  and  ewe  lambs  are  being  fattened 
and  sent  to  market. 

While  sheep  are  more  prolific  than 
cattle,  they  cannot  compete  with  hogs 
in  this  respect,  and  when  breeding  flocks 
are  once  seriously  depleted  it  will  take 
several  years  to  build  them  up  again. 
People  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  the 
use  of  mutton  and  wool  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. We  have  only  half  as  many 
sheep  as  people  now,  and  this  is  not 
near  enough  to  supply  the  present  de- 
mands. There  is  little  danger  of  over- 
doing the  business  of  growing  sheep. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  demand  for 
choice  mutton  was  all  in  the  East  and 
practically  all  the  sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  af  Chicago  were  sent  to 
Eastern  cities.  Now  the  people  of  the 
West  have  learned  to  eat  mutton.  Chi- 
cago has  become  one  of  the  largest  mut- 
ton-consuming centers  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  to  the  farms  that  we  must  look 
for  any  increase  in  sheep  production. 
Those  who  have  a  few  good  breeding 
sheep  can  well  afford  to  give  them  the 
best  of  care.  They  are  valuable  prop- 
erty and  certain  to  return  a  good  in- 
come on  the  investment. 

We  believe  these  facts  in  the  sheep 
business  are  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  farmers  who  might  raise  a  few  and 
thus  help  to  meet  this  strong  demand 
for  wool  and  mutton  at  a  profit  to 
themselves.  It  is  evident  it  must  be 
largely  a  farm  proposition,  as  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep  on  the  ranges  cannot  be 
greatly  extended.  Theoretically,  it 
would  seem  that  wool  and  mutton  pro- 
duction has  unlimited  possibilities  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  actual  practice  we 
are  failing  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
These  high  prices  should  stimulate  pro- 
duction. It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
the  only  solution  of  the  puzzle  as  to 
why  sheep  are  not  more  generally  grown 
is  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
dog. 

m    m  M 

SPRAYING  PAYS. 

Spray  materials  may  be  unusually 
high  in  price,  but  the  profit  from  spray- 
ing is  so  great  that  those  having  or- 
chards can  hardly  dispense  with  it,  even 
though  it  might  cost  several  times  as 
much  this  year  as  in  years  past.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  produce  market- 
able apples  without  spraying. 

In  Missouri  last  year  the  College  of 
Agriculture  worked  out  a  most  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  value  of  spray- 
ing. Through  the  co-operation  of  twenty- 
five  orchard  men,  orchards  were  sprayed 
four  times  at  a  cost  of  $22.20  an  acre. 
The  fruit  on  the  unsprayed  trees 
brought  only  $18.05  an  acre,  as  compared 
with  $187.19  an  acre  for  the  fruit  from 
the  sprayed  trees.  This  is  more  than 
ten  times  what  the  unsprayed  fruit 
brought,  or  a  profit  of  $130.70  an  acre. 
This  was  over  six  times  the  cost  of  the 
spraying. 

Equally  striking  results  have  been  se- 


cured through  the  co-operative  spraying 
work  done  in  Kansas.  In  some  of  the 
best  orchard  sections  of  our  state  whole 
orchards  were  being  uprooted  because 
there  was  no  profit  in  them.  Wnen 
these  orchard  owners  learned  proper 
spraying  methods  they  found  that  fruit 
production  was  highly  profitable.  Those 
familiar  with  spraying  methods  and  the 
handling  of  spraying  materials  should 
by  all  means  learn  at  once  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  most  complete  information 
will  be  furnished  by  our  agricultural  col- 
lege and  in  many  instances  demonstra- 
tion work  can  be  done  in  the  orchards 
so  that  whole  communities  may  see  ex- 
actly how  the  work  is  done.  This  week 
George  Greene,  of  the  Extension  division, 
is  doing  such  work  in  Leavenworth. 
County. 

-K    K  K 

SPRING  STALLION  SHOWS. 

We  have  at  various  times  advocated 
the  spring  stallion  show  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  the"  growing  of  better 
horses.  Such  shows  should  not  be  com- 
petitive exhibits  as  are  the  shows  held 
in  the  fall.  It  is  too  near  the  breeding 
season  and  owners  do  not  care  to  have 
their  horses  passed  on  by  a  judge  and 
ribbons  awarded  at  this  time.  The 
function  of  the  spring  show  is  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  to  the  growing  of 
better  horses.  The  stallion  owners  will 
be  glad  of  the  chance  to  show  off  the 
strong  points  of  their  respective  horses 
and  those  who  are  going  to  patronize 
them  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
look  the  various  stallions  over  and  de- 
cide which  one  is  most  suited  to  their 
needs  and  most  likely  to  bring  about 
improvement. 

Such  a  show  of  horses  can  be  made 
quite  a  spectacular  event.  Only  recently 
a  show  of  stallions  was  made  in  Newton. 
There  were  but  twelve  stallions  entered, 
but  they  were  all  pure-bred,  sound,  and 
probably  twelve  better  horses  could  not 
have  been  gotten  together  anywhere  in 
the  state.  They  paraded  through  the 
streets  and  as  they  passed  a  prominent 
corner  an  announcement  was  made,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  the  names 
of  the  horses,  and  their  breeding.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  horses  were  taken  to 
the  place  assigned  to  them  where  the 
street  was  roped  off,  and  for  a  half  hour 
farmers  examined  the  different  horses 
and  talked  to  their  owners. 

There  should  be  many  more  such 
shows  held.  This  kind  of  exhibit  comes 
second  only  to  a  colt  show  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  a  community  in  better 
horses. 

M    M  M 

FUTURITY  SHOW  ASSURED. 

We  have  just  learned  that  both  the 
Kansas  futurity  hog  shows  planned  for 
the  Topeka  fair  have  been  filled.  This 
means  that  twenty  or  more  Duroc  breed- 
ers and  the  same  number  of  Poland 
China  bleeders  have  nominated  their 
herds  to  compete  in  these  shows. 

This  assures  the  strongest  show  of 
hogs  of  these  two  breeds  that  has  even 
been  made  in  the  state.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  breeders  who  have  nominated,  to 
grow  out  their  litters  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  They  cannot  afford  to  do 
otherwise. 

.*   ■*  SI 

WHERE  TO  PLANT  FETERITA. 

Feterita  is  distinctly  a  dry  .weather 
crop  and  for  this  reason  is  can  be  given 
a  place  in  our  Kansas  agriculture.  It 
is  not  at  all  adapted  to  cool,  wet  weather, 
therefore  did  not  do  as  well  anywhere 
in  the  state  last  year  as  it  did  the  year 
before.  While  it  will  produce  a  good 
yield  of  grain  with  very  little  moisture, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  for  most  of  the 
state  the  standard  black-hulled  kafir 
should  be  more  generally  planted.  There 
seems  to  be  one  exception  to  this.  Prof. 
L.  E.  Call,  of  the  agricultural  college, 
says  that  on  the  white  shale  soils  of 
Southeast  Kansas  feterita  seems  to  do 
better  than  either  kafir  or  corn. 

Those  who  planted  feterita  last  year 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  a 
stand.  The  reason  was  that  the  soil  was 
too  cool  and  wet  most  of  the  time.  The 
seed  of  this  plant  does  not  germinate 
well  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm.  If  planted  too  early  it  is  apt  to 
rot.  It  matures  in  so  short  a  period  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  early  planting. 


It  is  better  to  wait  until  about  three 
weeks  after  corn  planting  before  plant- 
ing feterita. 

In  Eastern  Kansas  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  much  more  as  a  catch  crop  follow- 
ing wheat  or  oats  or  on  some  other  field 
that  could  not  be  prepared  for  a  stand- 
ard crop  at  the  right  time.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  feterita  will  mature  some 
grain  even  when  planted  quite  late  in 
the  summer. 

■K   ,K  K 

BREEDING  PATCH  OF  CORN. 

On  every  farm  where  corn  is  grown  it 
would  pay  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  seed  production.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  of  a  crop  without 
careful  selection  of  the  seed  planted. 
Few  farmers  can  take  up  the  business 
of  seed  breeding,  but  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  very 
choicest  ears  and  plant  them  by  them- 
selves. From  such  patch  could  be 
selected  the  seed  for  the  following  year's 
planting.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a  seed  corn  patch  entirely  iso- 
lated from  other  corn.  These  choice  ears 
can  be  planted  on  one  side  of  a  field  that 
is  planted  to  the  same  variety.  The 
pollen  from  the  general  field  may  fer- 
tilize some  of  the  silks  of  the  special 
patch,  but  there  will  be  no  mixing  of 
varieties,  and  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  special  selection  will  not  be  detri- 
mentally influenced  by  this  cross-fertil- 
ization. 

Similar  methods  can  be  followed  in 
improving  the  grain  sorghums.  Far  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  these  crops  by  seed  selection 
than  in  the  case  of  corn.  If  head  selec- 
tion was  made  of  kafir  seed  last  fall,  it 
should  most  assuredly  be  planted  so  that 
it  will  not  be  mixed  with  poor  or  un- 
selected  seed. 

A  seed  patch  of  this  kind  is  possible 
on  every  farm.  If  no  choice  seed  was 
saved  last  fall,  it  would  be  a  paying 
proposition  to  buy  enough  from  some 
reliable  breeder  and  plant  it  as  suggested. 
M    M  M 

LINDSBORG  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

Around  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  centers  a 
remarkable  piece  of  community  work. 
The  thirty-fifth  annual  Messiah  Musical 
Festival  will  be  given,  April  10-23.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  the  very  life  of  this 
community  has  centered  around  this 
yearly  rendition  of  Handel's  great  ora- 
torio. This  year  it  will  be  given  by  a 
chorus  of  500  voices.  The  home  chorus 
will  be  assisted  by  several  soloists  of 
national  reputation.  Madame  Schumann- 
Heinke,  the  world's  most  famous  con- 
tralto, and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  will  have  a  part  in  this  festival. 

Such  has  been  the  development  of  the 
musical  taste  of  this  community  that 
nothing  but  the  best  the  world  affords 
in  music  will  satisfy. 

Bethany  College  at  Lindsborg  has  be- 
come recognized  as  a  center  in  musical 
education  in  Kansas.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring for  this  festival  each  year  has 
taught  people  some  valuable  lessons  in 
co-operation.  All  must  work  together 
for  the  common  good  in  giving  this 
oratorio. 

MUM 

CO-OPERATION  ILLUSTRATED. 

Aesop,  the  famous  writer  of  fables  il- 
lustrates the  value  of  co-operation  as . 
follows.  A  father  had  several  sons  who 
did  not  get  along  well  together.  When 
the  old  man  knew  that  he  would  soon  die 
he  called  his  sons  to  him.  He  had  a 
bundle  of  sticks  that  he  asked  them  to 
break.  Each  one  in  turn  tried  with  all 
his  strength  but  could  not  break  the 
sticks.  He  then  untied  the  bundle  and 
gave  his  sons  a  stick  at  a  time  and 
asked  them  to  break  the  sticks  which 
tliey  did  very  easily.  He  then  addressed 
them  as  follows:  "My  sons,  if  you  are 
of  one  mind  and  unite  to  assist  each 
other  you  will  be  as  the  bundle  of  sticks 
uninjured  by  all  the  attempts  of  your 
enemies;  but  if  you  are  divided  among 
yourselves  you  will  be  broken  as  easily 
as  these  single  sticks." 

M   K  M 

Wool  that  comes  from  the  back  of  a 
sheep  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed. 

m  n  * 

Don't  breed  at  too  early  an  age  and  be 
sure  that  you  don't  inbreed. 


CREDIT  BUILDING. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  these 
days  relative  to  improving  our  system 
of  rural  credit.  By  credit  we  usually 
mean  the  ability  to  secure  money  for 
productive  purposes  for  which  interest 
is  paid.  Credit  is  largely  based  on  char- 
acter and  business  methods.  Some  of 
our  greatest  financiers  have  stated  that 
the  personal  character  of  the  man  is  the 
big  thing  in  extending  credit.  This 
kind  of  foundation  for  credit  can  never 
be  secured  by  the  passing  of  laws,  either 
state  or  national.  It  is  something  the 
individual  must  exert  himself  to  obtain 
— whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  town 
business  man. 

Business  men  in  towns  make  more  use 
of  borrowed  capital,  as  a  rule,  than  do 
farmers.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business 
methods  to  create  a  credit  standing. 
They  do  it  by  having  their  business  in 
such  shape  that  they  can  show  its  exact 
condition  to  the  party  furnishing  them 
additional  capital.  They  are  very  care- 
ful to  meet  every  obligation  on  the  very 
day  it  becomes  due.  The  bank  or  loan 
company  that  cannot  be  sure  certain 
notes  will  be  paid  on  the  day  they  be- 
come due,  is  handicapped  in  its  business. 
Such  companies  are  not  usually  very 
anxious  to  furnish  capital  to  those  who 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  always  be 
on  hand  when  the  obligation  is  due.  .It 
is  not  enough  for  the  debtor  to  say  in 
his  mind,  ''He  knows  I  am  worth  it  and 
will  pay  it  soon."  This  is  not  the  way 
to  build  up  a  credit  standing. 

The  business  man  who  wants  to  build 
his  credit  goes  about  it  systematically, 
and  is  not  only  absolutely  honest  in  his 
dealings  but  punctual  to  the  minute. 
Credit  is  essential  to  his  success  and  the 
only  way  he  can  establish  it  is  through 
his  own  individual  efforts  or  the  efforts 
of  a  group  of  men  working  together  for 
the  same  purpose.  With  the  best  of 
credit  facilities  there  will  always  be  this 
sifting  of  those  who  can  be  depended 
upon,  from  the  careless  or  indifferent. 

The  farmer  who  would  use  borrowed 
capital  must  pursue  the  same  methods 
in  acquiring  a  credit  standing,  as  does 
the  town  business  man.  It  is  not  a  bad 
idea  to  secure  such  standing  even  though 
not  needing  credit  at  the  time.  Some 
additional  capital  might  be  needed  some 
time  in  a  hurry,  and  it  would  be  worth 
a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  bank 
and  without  any  delay  or  red  tape,  se- 
cure the  necessary  money. 

CO-OPERATE  IN  SELLING  STOCK. 

There  is  no  more  practical  form  of 
neighborhood  co-operation  than  that  of 
selling  live  stock  through  an  association 
organized  for  this  purpose.  Few  farmers 
raise  enough  market  stock  to  be  able  to 
ship  in  carload  lots.  They  must  sell  the 
few  finished  animals  they  have  through 
some  local  buyer  or  speculator  who  as- 
sembles the  small  bunches  of  animals 
until  he  can  make  a  carload  shipment. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  middle  man  is 
unnecessary  and  expensive. 

A  group  of  farmers  can  easily  get  to- 
gether, bunch  their  stock  and  ship  direct. 
It  requires  very  little  machinery  and  the 
expense  is  not  great.  Such  shipping  as- 
sociations have  been  most  successfully 
operated  in  some  counties  in  this  state 
for  a  good  many  years.  The  shipping 
association  at  Mankato  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  state.  Only  recently  an 
association  similar  to  this  was  organ- 
ized in  Republic  County,  its  special  pur- 
pose being  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  cattlemen  of  tWit  section  who  were 
not  raising  enough  stock  to  be  able  to 
ship  direct. 

In  the  handling  of  fat  lambs  such  as- 
sociation can  be  specially  helpful.-  On 
very  few  farms  would  there  be  enough 
lambs  for  a  carload  shipment. 

M    M  M 

The  extension  division  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  has  recently  employed  T. 
H.  Parks  for  field  work  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  insect  pests.  Mr. 
Parks  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  the  insect  pests  of  the  staple  crops 
and  is  also  familiar  with  the  control  of 
orchard  insects.  This  is  a  line  of  work 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Each  year 
it  seems  to  become  more  necessary  to 
have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different 
insects  that  prey  on  our  farm  crops. 
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PORK  PRICE  PROSPECTS 

Sufifilies  Large  hut  Light  ^Weight — Home  and  Foreign  Demand  Unusually  Strong 


ON  the  farms  of  the  principal  hog 
producing  states,  including  Kan- 
sas, the  spring  farrowing  season  is 
a  period  of  expectancy.  Millions  of  pigs 
are  born  in  the  United  States  at  this  sea- 
son—15,400,000  in  April,  16,400,000  in 
March  and  10,900,000  in  May,  or  more 
than  half  of  the.  annual  total  crop,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  federal  estimate. 
Farmers  naturally  wonder  what  the  new 
pigs  will  bring  when  marketed.  Today, 
after  three  months  of  one  of  the  great- 
est upward  price  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  hog  trade,  there  is  more 
speculation  than  usual  as  to  the  outlook 
for  returns  from  the  spring  crop  of  1916. 

While  the  future  is  always  uncertain, 
it  appears  quite  safe  to  count  on  this 
year  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the 
history  of  the  hog  growing  industry  of 
America.  The  summer  season,  which 
often  witnesses  the  highest  hog  prices, 
may  bring  a  ten-dollar  level  in  Kansas 
City  and  other  important  markets.  Some 
hog  traders  even  predict  an  eleven-dollar 
market,  which  would  exceed  the  record 
price  of  $10.95  paid  at  Kansas  City  in 
March,  1910.  There  are  other  hog  men 
who  believe  that  hogs  will  sell  during 
the  summer  at  lower  levels  than  those 
now  prevailing.  The  market  next  fall 
and  winter  depends  on  the  1916  corn 
crop,  and  health  of  herds  and  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  Prospects  in  general 
are  bright,  however. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  PORK  PRODUCER. 

Here  are  the  dominating  factors  in  the 
market  which  promise  to  be  of  greatest 
influence  throughout  the  next  twelve 
months  : 

Supplies,  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, have  been  of  record  proportions 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1916  and  give 
signs  of  continuing  enormous  all  year. 

Demand  has  been  huge  since  the  open- 
ing of  1916  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. With  the  country  prosperous  and 
labor  well  employed,  the  domestic  de- 
mand has  been  stimulated.  With  Eu- 
rope at  war,  with  millions  of  soldiers  to 
be  fed  under  unusual  conditions  and  with 
commerce  upset  in  the  Old  World,  there 
is  enormous  foreign  buying  of  hog 
products. 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  Kansas  City,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
aggregated  6,400,000  head,  a  record  total 
for  the  first  quarter  of  any  year  in  his- 
tory. The  receipts  exceeded  those  for 
the  period  between  January  1  and  April 
1,  1915,  by  1,040,000  head,  and  were 
1,918,000  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
three  months  in  1914.  Arrivals  at  other 
markets  were  almost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. These  figures  appear  extremely 
bearish,  but  they  did  not  have  this  effect 
on  markets,  for  hogs  are  more  than  $2.50 
per  hundredweight  higher  today  than  at 
the  opening  of  1915. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  enormous 
marketings  were  not  bearish  and  may 
not  continue  to  have  such  an  influence 
on  prices  is  the  showing  of  average 
weights.  Thus,  the  March  runs  were 
mostly  below  the  average  weights  of  a 
year  ago,  when,  with  a  top  of  only  $7.05 
on  hogs  at  Kansas  City,  and  corn  high, 
producing  conditions  were  discouraging. 
In  Chicago  in  February  hog  receipts  av- 
eraged 216  pounds  in  weight,  compared 
with  238  pounds  a  year  ago;  in  Kansas 
City  the  February  average  weight  was 
199  pounds,  against  204  a  year  ago;  in 
Omaha,  216  against  238  a  year  ago;  in 
St.  Joseph,  215  against  220.  In  the 
month  of  January  hog  receipts  at  Chi- 
cago averaged  195  pounds,  or  28  pounds 
per  head  lighter  than  a  year  ago.  At 
Kansas  City  the  January  average  was 
204  pounds,  or  three  pounds  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  Omaha  showed  an  average 
of  216  pounds  in  January,  against  241  a 
year  ago.  These  average  weights  are 
highly  important,  as  they  show  that 
packers  have  obtained  relatively  less 
meat  from  the  1916  hog  marketings  thus 
far  than  from  those  at  this  time  last 
year.  If  the  receipts  thus  far  this  year 
averaged  approximately  fourteen  pounds 
lighter  in  weight  than  a  year  ago,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  nine  pounds  per 
head  in  the  amount  of  meat  obtained 
by  packers.  On  6,400,000  head  this 
means  more  than  57,000,000  pounds. 

PACKERS  HAVE  SMALL  STOCKS  STORED. 

Present  stocks  of  pork  products  in  the 
hands  of  the  packers  of  the  leading 
western  markets  are  approximately  100,- 
000,000  pounds  below  the  total  of  a  year 
ago.  The  official  figures  for  April  1  are 
not  yet  available,  but  on  March  1  the 
total  stocks  for  pork  products  at  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  South  Omaha,  St. 
Joseph  and  Milwaukee  were  284,788,387 
pounds,  against  365,547,501  pounds  a 


year  ago,  this  being  a  decrease  of  more 
than  80,000,000  pounds.  This  decrease 
in-  the  face  of  the  enormous  expansion 
in  marketings  may  be  explained  only  by 
the  great  enlargement  in  demand  for 
pork  products  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  and  the  lighter  weights  of  the 
receipts.  The  former  is  the  principal 
explanation. 

The  fact  that  packers  have  less  pork 
in  their  cellars  today  than  a  year  ago 
augurs  well  for  the  future  market. 
Fresh  arrivals  of  hogs  will  be  in  broader 
demand  in  consequence.  This,  of  course, 
leads  to  inquiries  as  to  the  outlook  for 
receipts. 

Hog  growers  lost  money  in  March  last 
year.  They  lost  money  last  fall  and 
early  last  winter,  when  the  top  at  Kan- 
sas City  was  as  low  as  $6.50.  But  the 
recent  advances  have  undoubtedly  stim- 
ulated feeding.  This  is  reflected  by  the 
increased  weights  of  offerings  the  last 
few  weeks.  Another  indication  which  is 
too  frequently  overlooked  is  the  strength 
which  corn  has  displayed  in  the  face  of 
a  slump  of  about  30  cents  a  bushel  in 
wheat  recently.  Corn  has  held  up  in 
price  because  such  states  as  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois and  other  hog  growing  states  have, 
after  great  liquidation  of  hogs,  been  en- 
couraged to  buy  corn  and  finish  out  their 
remaining  supply  of  porkers  suitable  for 
the  market  the  first  half  of  1916.  In 
other  sections  which  fared  better  in  corn 
last  year  there  is  more  of  a  holding 
tendency  on  account  of  the  attractiveness 
of  sales  of  the  grain  through  hogs.  This 
means  that  many  farmers  will  feed  corn 
this  spring  and  next  summer  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices  now  pre- 
vailing instead  of  running  hogs  on  pas- 
tures. So  the  summer  marketings  will 
be  enlarged,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of 
fall  supplies.  Still,  producers  have  had 
good  success  with  their  pigs  thus  far, 
weather  having  been  quite  favorable  for 
farrowing.  On  January  1  there  was  a 
total  of  68,047,000  hogs  on  farms  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, and  3.429,000  head  in  excess  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1915.  There  is  therefore  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pig  crop  may  estab- 
lish a  new  high  record  this  year.  The 
amount  of  pork  it  yields  will  depend  in 
part  on  the  size  of  this  year's  corn  crop. 

Were  the  demand  conditions  not  so 
favorable,  the  supply  situation  in  the 
hog  trade  would  be  depressing  just  now. 
But  it  happens,  fortunately,  indeed,  that 
the  United  States  never  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  it  is 
enjoying  today.  The  wages  of  laborers 
in  mines  and  factories  were  never  so 
high,  and  the  chances  for  full  employ- 
ment were  never  so  great.  This  means 
an  increased  purchasing  power  for  the 
laborers  of  America,  who  are  heavy  con- 


sumers of  pork.  A  year  ago  these  labor- 
ers were  complaining  of  bad  times.  So 
fresh  pork  is  selling  more  actively  in 
Kansas  City  today  at  about  18  cents  a 
pound  than  at  12  cents  a  year  ago. 
Other  cuts  are  about  as  much  higher. 

EXPORT  TRADE  HIGHER. 

Besides  the  better  domestic  demand, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  export  trade. 
Last  year  the  United  States  exported 
about  1,350,000,000  pounds  of  pork  prod- 
ucts, against  876,172,059  pounds  in  1914. 
The  1915  exports  were  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  10,500,000  hogs,  being  the  largest 
for  any  year  since  1901.  Exports  thus 
far  this  year  point  to  a  vast  business 
again.  The  European  belligerents  have 
found  pork  the  most  economical  food  for 
their  millions  of  soldiers,  who  are  each 
consuming  nearly  four  times  the  average 
consumption  of  meat  in  Europe  under 
normal  conditions.  European  civilians 
are  also  heavy  buyers.  Lard  is  not  par- 
ticipating in  this  business  on  the  same 
scale  because  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  are  under  blockades,  are 
usually  the  heaviest  buyers  of  that  com- 
modity. The  Teutonic  allies  are  almost 
completely  cut  off  as  buyers  of  lard. 
However,  lard  prices  have  been  strength- 
ened materially  by  the  short  cottonseed 
oil  output  in  the  South  last  year  and 
the  exceptionally  high  prices  for  butter 
and  other  edible  fats.,  Canada  has  been 
buying  both  live  hogs  and  dressed  pork 
in  the  United  States  to  fill  European 
export  contracts.  This  has  made  com- 
petition, as  even  Kansas  City  has  had  a 
demand  from  Canada  for  hog  carcasses. 

The  cessation  of  Europe's  war  prob- 
ably will  cut  off  much  European  army 
buying,  but  there  is  a  likelihood  of  heavy 
German  and  Austrian  purchases  as  soon 
as  peace  comes.  Then,  too,  Europe  will 
need  meat  pending  the  restoration  of  her 
producing  capacity  to  a  more  normal 
state.  Prosperity  in  the  United  States, 
if  it  continues,  will  absorb  great  quanti- 
ties and  should  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  profitable  markets. 


Sudan  for  Pasture. 


S.  R.  M.,  Rice  County,  asks  if  Sudan 
grass  can  be  depended  upon  as  a  pasture 
grass. 

This  crop  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
pasture  grass,  although  it  can  be  used 
to  supplement  pastures  for  short  periods. 
It  does  not  make  a  sod  and  would  be 
injured  by  tramping  in  wet  weather.  A 
good  many  plants  would  probably  be 
pulled  out  also  if  it  were  grazed  while 
young.  A  good  many  report  grazing 
down  the  second  growth  that  comes  up 
after  the  seed  or  forage  crop  has  been 
harvested.  It  will  produce  a  large 
amount  of  feed  after  the  crop  has  been 
removed  for  hay  or  seed.    This  second 


ASK  these  pigs  how  much  corn  to  feed  on  alfalfa,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  "All  we  can  eat".  Ask  why  and  here  is  their  story: 
Big  Pig:  "Look  at  my  little  litter-mate.  When  they  divided  us 
into  groups  she  was  given  a  1  per  cent  corn  ration  and  it  wasn't  enough 
to  keep  the  squeal  down.  After  120  days  feeding  she  weighed  only  116 
pounds,  hardly  enough  for  profit;  and  I  heard  the  herdsman  say  that  that 
pig — meaning  my  sister — had  earned  only  $2.13  since  put  on  alfalfa.  But 
she  ate  lots  of  alfalfa." 

Little  Pig:  "My  big  brother  is  always  lucky,  that's  why  he  weighs 
185  pounds  and  has  earned  $3.16  instead  of  $2.1.3  as  I  have.  But  he  was 
self-fed  in  alfalfa — a  regular  pig  hvaven  was  his  lot.  Gee,  but  he's  lucky. 
But  I  am  thankful  because  thirty  days  ago  I  was  thin  and  scrawny,  but 
awakened  to  find  two  self-feeders  in  my  pasture — one  full  of  corn  and 
the  other  of  tankage.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  my  brother  would  be 
twice  as  tall  and  twice  as  big.  After  all  I'm  happy,  'cause  I'll  be  here  on 
the  farm  two  months  after  brother  is  in  the  sausage." — Joux  M.  Evvard, 
Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


growth  can  in  many  instances  be  grazed 
more  economically  than  it  could  be 
mowed  and  put  up  for  hay. 

Since  Sudan  grass  belongs  to  the  sor- 
ghum family  it  is  likely  that  it  may  at 
times  cause  prussic  acid  poisoning  as 
does  cane  or  kafir,  although  as  yet  we 
have  had  no  reports  that  such  poisoning 
has  occurred. 


Improving  Roads  Increases  Land  Values. 

In  Franklin  County,  New  York,  where 
124  miles  of  good  road  has  been  built, 
eight  pieces  of  land  selected  at  random 
increased  27.8  per  cent  in  value.  In  Lee 
County,  Virginia,  which  built  84  miles 
of  road,  land  advanced  25  per  cent  in 
value.  Spotsylvania  County  in  the  same 
state  improved  41  miles  of  road  and  the 
land  adjoining  sold  for  $44.75  where  pre- 
vious to  the  improvement  it  has  been 
bought  for  just  $20  less  an  acre.  After 
Manatee  County,  Florida,  had  con- 
structed 64  miles  of  macadam  and  shell 
highway,  the  land  along  the  road  in- 
creased more  than  $20  per  acre  in  less 
than  two  years  and  the  land  a  mile  away 
from  the  road  showed  an  increase  of 
$10  an  acre.  In  Wood  County,  Ohio, 
where  land  has  been  drained  and  bounded 
by  limestone  pikes,  the  values  have  risen 
from  $70  to  $250  an  acre. 


Plowing  Under  Grass. 

The  difficulties  in  plow  under  a  rank 
growth  of  vegetation  are:  First,  where 
the  covering  is  mainly  of  grass  which  lies 
close  to  the  ground  the  soil  dries  out  so 
slowly  as  to  throw  plowing  late.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  very  difficult  to  turn  under  this 
material  and  incorporate  it  thoroughly 
with  the  soil.  There  is  no  entirely  sat- 
isfactory way  of  drying  out  the  land  if 
the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  the  layer  of 
dry  grass  is  very  thick  except  by  burning 
it  off,  but  burning  should  be*  the  last 
resort.  It  might  even  pay  better  in  such 
cases  to  plow  late  and  seed  to  soybeans 
or  cowpeas  rather  than  attempt  to  pre- 
pare the  land  for  corn.  The  problem  of 
turning  under  this  material  can  largely 
be  solved  by  thoroughly  disking  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  dry  enough.  There  are 
doubtless  extreme  cases  where  this  can- 
not well  be  done,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  use  of  a  sharp,  weighted  disk  will 
aid  very  greatly  in  preparing  this  ma- 
terial for  plowing  under.  Farmers  are 
using  the  disk  before  plowing  and  this 
is  a  case  where  its  use  becomes  of  greater 
importance  than  usual. 

In  case  the  land  does  not  dry  enough 
to  allow  the  plowing  under  of  the  grass, 
weeds,  and  stalks  before  the  latter  part 
of  April,  the  disk  must  certainly  be 
used  to  aid  in  incorporating  this  organic 
matter  with  the  soil.  A  large  amount 
of  dry  material  plowed  into  land  late 
would  be  injurious  to  the  immediate 
crop,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  soil  in  the  long  run. 
By  the  use  of  a  sharp  disk  one  should  be 
able  to  save  this  organic  material  for  the 
soil  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  a 
thorough  seed  bed  for  the  immediate 
crop,  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

Poison  Pocket  Gophers. 

Pocket  gophers  do  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  farm  crops,  and  especially 
alfalfa.  They  are  just  beginning  their 
early  spring  work  of  burrow  extension. 
Their  increase  of  young  takes  place  in 
late  March  or  April.  Their  number 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
before  this  takes  place.  While  they  are 
more  active  they  can  be  most  easily 
poisoned  or  trapped. 

Poisoning  is  the  most  effective  and 
easily  applied  method  of  ridding  a  badly 
infested  farm.  Some  years  ago  the  ex- 
periment station  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  poison  which  has  proved  ef- 
fective. This  is  sold  at  cost.  Openings 
into  the  burrows  are  made  with  a  sharp 
iron  or  stick  and  the  poisoned  corn  is 
introduced  into  the  runways.  Sulphate 
of  strychnine  crystals  may  be  purchased 
also  and  inserted  into  raisins,  prunes, 
or  pieces  of  sweet  potatoes  by  means  of 
a  slit  made  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then 
introduced  into  the  gopher  runways  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  trapping  the  ordinary  steel  trap 
may  be  used  or,  what  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter, those  traps  designed  especially  for 
this  animal.  The  principle  of  these  traps 
is  that  of  the  spring  rat  trap.  The 
gopher  thrusts  his  head  into  the  trap 
when  bringing  dirt  to  the  surface. 

Keep  vermin  off  of  the  calves  and 
colts.  Se  that  they  are  free  from  worms 
too.  Copperas,  kerosene  or  turpentine 
is  a  good  thing  in  the  feed. 
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AN   Arizona    reader   asks   if  fresh, 
clean,  sweet  whey  will  not  take 
the  place  of  skim  milk  in  feeding, 
and  if  not,  what  should  be  added. 

Whey  does  not  have  more  than  half 
the  value  of  skim  milk  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Unless  it  is  handled  very  care- 
fully it  cannot  be  fed  to  young  calves 
satisfactorily  at  all.  It  is  not  a  protein- 
rich  feed  like  skim  milk,  the  casein  or 
protein  all  going  into  the  cheese.  About 
all  it  contains  of  feed  value  is  the  milk 
sugar.  It  contains  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  fat,  but  in  some  cheese  fac- 
tories it  is  being  run  through  separators 
and  practically  all  the  fat  is  taken  out. 
Whey  must  be  supplemented  with  feeds 
rich  in  protein,  such  as  oil  meal  or  al- 
falfa hay  in  addition  to  such  grain  as 
corn  or  kafir. 


Sweet  Clover  a  Biennial. 

A  MePherson  County  reader  asks  how 
long  sweet  clover  will  last  and  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant 
some  in  that  county. 

Sweet  clover,  like  the  common  red 
clover,  is  a  biennial.  The  year  following 
its  seeding  its  habit  is  to  produce  a  crop 
of  seed  and  then  die.  Sweet  clover  that 
starts  in  the  fall  will  produce  seed  the 
following  year  unless  kept  mowed  or 
pastured.  Like  red  clover,  it  may  vary 
its  biennial  habit  if  prevented  from  ma- 
turing seed.  It  seeds  very  profusely  and 
for  this  reason  seems  to  be  a  perennial 
plant  as  it  is  seen  growing  by  the  road- 
side and  other  waste  places. 

Our  correspondent  failed  to  state 
whether  he  is  interested  in  sweet  clover 
as  a  pasture  crop  or  as  a  hay  crop. 
Where  alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully 
it  is  hardly  advisable  to  attempt  to  grow 
sweet'  clover.  Like  alfalfa,  it  will  not 
thrive  on  sour  land  nor  land  greatly  de- 
ficient in  lime.  It  will,  however,  grow 
on  somewhat  poorer  soil  than  will  al- 
falfa. Because  of  this  fact  it  is  useful 
as  a  soil  improver. 


Burning  Straw  Stacks. 

We  wish  some  of  those  who  have  been 
scattering  straw  on  their  land  instead 
of  burning  it,  would  write  and  tell  lis  of 
the  results  they  have  secured.  The 
burning  of  straw  is  not  as  common  as  it 
was  formerly,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  still 
burned  and  especially  in  the  wheat  grow- 
ing sections.  The  difficulty  of  satisfac- 
torily spreading  the  straw  might  have 
been  an  objection  to  this  use  of  it  a  few 
years  ago,  but  now  that  we  have  spread- 
ers specially  designed  for  spreading 
straw,  the  bulk  of  that  grown  should  go 
back  to  the  soil.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  old  soil  and  new  soil  is 
that  the  old  does  not  contain  anywhere 
near  as  much  decaying  vegetation  as  the 
freshly  broken  soil  contains.  The  loss 
of  this  decaying  vegetation  is  what 
makes  soil  old.  Wheat  growers  all  know 
that  new  land  is  more  sure  to  produce  a 
paying  yield  of  grain  than  old  land  that 
has  been  farmed  for  a  good  many  years. 

We  have  just  about  run  out  of  new 
soil  to  break  up  and  the  question  of  how 
to  keep  our  land  new  is  a  thoroughly 
practical  one.  Burning  and  destroying 
all  waste  vegetation  each  year  is  a  quick 
means  of  changing  new  or  virgin  soil 
into  old  or  wornout  soil.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  fertility  value  is  lost  when 
straw  is  burned  and  its  decomposition 
in  the  ground  has  an  important  relation 
to  the  development  of  available  plant 
food.  While  there  is  still  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fertility  going  up  in 
smoke  each  year,  we  know  there  are 
many  farmers  who  are  working  the 
straw  back  into  their  land  and  their 
experience  would  be  of  great  value  to 
our  readers. 


Breeding  Corn. 

M.  R.,  Crawford  County,  asks  if  it 
would  pay  him  to  put  some  special  ef- 
fort into  corn  breeding.  He  has  turned 
over  the  responsibility  of  the  farm  work 
to  his  son  and  has  thought  of  corn 
bleeding  as  a  sort  of  work  that  he  might 
find  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

We  believe  this  is  a  splendid  idea. 
There  is  always  room  for  improvement 
in  corn  as  in  all  farm  crops.  The  aver- 
age farmer  seldom  has  time  to  do  the 
careful,  painstaking  work  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  improvement  in  the 
various  crops  he  grows.  He  must  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  the  specialist  who 
is  devoting  his  time  to'the  improvement 
of  varieties. 

The  work  of  corn  breeding  is  fascinat- 
ing and  the  results  secured  can  be  put 
to  practical  use.  Corn  is  wonderfully 
responsive  to  the  work  of  the  breeder. 
In  a  few  years  by  careful  work  a  type 
can  be  fixed  that  will  reproduce  its  vari- 
ous characteristics  with  a  great  deal  of 


certainty.  A  variety  so  developed  and 
specially  adapted  to  a  certain  locality, 
is  much  more  valuable  than  one  lacking 
this  careful  breeding  work.  In  speak- 
ing of  varieties  of  corn,  a  common  ex- 
pression of  those  familiar  with  corn  im- 
provement is  that  it  shows  evidences  of 
good  breeding,  meaning  that  the  ears  all 
possess  certain  characteristics  that  would 
identify  them  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
strain  or  type. 

The  one  taking  up  corn  breeding  as 
suggested  by  our  correspondent,  would 
carefully  study  all  these  points  and  in 
planting  his  seed  patch  would  use  only 
such  ears  as  conformed  to  the  type 
selected.  As  his  breeding  patch  grew 
and  developed  he  would  be  studying  it 
from  day  to  day,  noting  the  different 
characteristics  of  the  plants  as  they 
grew.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  select  in  the  field 
ears  of  the  type  desired  with  a  much 
greater  certainty  than  when  they  were 
simply  selected  from  the  crib. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  learn  in 
breeding  corn  that  the  one  who  would 
take  it  up  as  a  special  study  will  find 
it  becoming  more  interesting  every  day, 
and  best  of  all,  the  results  of  the  work 
will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  younger 
farmers.  We  need  many  such  men  who 
will  take  up  the  work  of  corn  breeding. 


Alfalfa  Choked  by  Grass. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  a  thin 
stand  of  alfalfa  cannot  be  thickened. 

The  only  way  a  thin  stand  of  alfalfa 
can  be  successfully  thickened  is  by  giv- 
ing it  such  cultivation  as  will  kill  grass 
and  weeds  and  thus  encourage  each  indi- 
vidual plant  to  grow  as  large  a  crown 
as  possible.  A  thoroughly  healthy  al- 
falfa plant  will  send  up  a  good  many 
shoots,  but  the  number  of  plants  cannot 
be  multiplied  by  sowing  additional  seed. 
In  fact  in  every  stand  of  alfalfa  a  few 
of  the  weaker  plants  are  likely  to  die 
each  year,  thus  reducing  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  field.  Those  that  remain  be- 
come larger,  sending  up  more  shoots,  and 
the  stand  may  appear  to  be  thicker. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
tame  grasses  like  timothy  or  bluegrass, 
before  trying  alfalfa,  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  sow  more  seed  on  a  thin 
stand.  It  is  so  much  seed  thrown  away. 
The  young  alfalfa  plants  are  very  ten- 
der and  cannot  establish  themselves 
among  older  plants.  Many  fields  have 
been  considerably  thinned  by  the  wet 
weather  of  last  season,  and  if  the  plants 
that  remain  are  too  scattering  the  crab 
grass  and  foxtail  are  likely  to  choke 
out  the  alfalfa.  The  only  remedy  will 
be  to  endeavor  to  kill  the  grass  as  'much 
as  possible  by  cultivation,  and  if  the 
stand  is  too  much  thinned  it  will  be 


necessary  to  plow  it  up,  put  it  in  corn 
for  a  year  or  two  and  re-seed. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  acreage  of 
alfalfa  on  the  farm  it  might  be  well  to 
figure  in  advance  on  the  possibility  of  a 
thin  stand  being  plowed  up  and  begin 
to  make  preparations  for  seeding  another 
field  in  the  fall. 


Sudan  Hay  for  Horses. 

J.  R.,  Gove  County,  asks  if  Sudan 
grass  hay  is  a  good  feed  for  work  horses. 
It  is  about  all  the  hay  he  has  stored 
and  he  wishes  to  avoid  buying  hay  this 
spring  if  possible. 

None  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
reported  on  the  value  pf  Sudan  hay  for 
horse  feed,  although  a  number  of  them 
have  given  out  the  information  that  they 
were  feeding  it  successfully  to  their  farm 
work  horses.  Such  reports  have  been 
given  out  from  the  Oklahoma  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Texas  station. 
Both  of  these  reports  are  favorable  to 
its  use  for  feeding  work  horses.  They 
eat  it  greedily,  with  little  waste,  and 
keep  in  good  condition. 

While  visiting  the  experiment  station 
at  Hays,  Kansas,  last  spring,  we  noticed 
that  this  hay  was  being  fed  to  work 
horses  and  mules,  and  so  far  as  we  could 
observe  it  was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
At  one  of  the  military  posts  in  the 
Southwest  a  teat  was  made,  and  while 
no  official  figures  were  given  out,  one  of 
the  officers  was  quoted  as  saying  they 
found  it  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
roughage  for  army  horses. 

If  the  hay  our  correspondent  has  is 
bright  and  free  from  mold,  we  believe 
he  can  use  it  to  good  advantage  in  feed- 
ing his  work  horses  this  spring. 

Does  Alfalfa  Harbor  Insects? 

A  reader  writes  that  he  saw  in  a  news- 
paper the  statement  that  the  value  of 
alfalfa  is  greatly  over-estimated  be- 
cause it  -harbors  so  many  insect  pests 
that  prey  on  other  crops. 

This  is  a  strange  view  to  take  of  a 
crop  of  such  immeasurable  value  as  al- 
falfa. As  a  forage  crop  it  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  No  farm  crop  raised  in  Kan- 
sas has  a  greater  net  acre  value.  It 
produces  80  per  cent  more  total  dry 
matter  than  does  corn,  four  times  as 
much  protein  to  the  acre  as  corn,  and 
three  times  as  much  protein  as  red  clo- 
ver. It  even  produces  more  digestible 
carbohydrates  and  fat  than  does  corn, 
although  the  grain  of  corn  furnishes  its 
nutrients  in  a  much  more  concentrated 
form  and  for  that  reason  from  the  fat- 
tening standpoint  it  has  a  higher  value 
than  alfalfa. 

Of  the  various  insect  pests,  two  of 
the  worst  we  have  to  contend  with — 
chinch  bugs  and  Hessian  flies — do  not 


feed  on  alfalfa  and  are  not  harbored  by 
it.  In  no  phase  of  their  life  history 
does  alfalfa  in  any  way  benefit  them  or 
help  them  to  tide  over  until  some  other 
crop  is  ready  Tor  them.  Grasshoppers, 
army  worms,  and  web  worms,  it  is  true, 
live  in  alfalfa  and  damage  other  crops 
also  at  times,  but  as  compared  with  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  crop  to  pro- 
duce feed  value,  any  part  it  may  play 
in  harboring  insect  pests  can  be  com- 
pletely ignored. 

Re-Seeding  Patches  of  Alfalfa. 

B.  L.  R.,  Coffey  County,  writes  that 
there  are  a  good  many  patches  of  alfalfa 
killed  out  in  his  field,  apparently  from 
the  result  of  excessive  moisture  last  sea- 
son. He  asks  if  it  is  practical  to  re-seed 
these  scattering  patches  this  spring. 

This  condition  prevails  quite  generally 
over  Eastern  Kansas.  Usually  these 
places  where  the  alfalfa  has  been  killed 
are  poorly  drained.  In  ordinary  years 
it  is  not  noticeable,  but  in  a  wet  year 
such  places  are  sure  to  be  in  evidence 
if  planted  to  alfalfa.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  make  notes  of  these  condi- 
tions with  a  view  to  properly  draining 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  spring  seeding  is  not  as  gen- 
erally successful  in  Kansas  as  is  fall 
seeding,  we  believe  in  fields  where  such 
patches  occur  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  se-seed  them  this  spring.  They  can- 
not be  farmed  successfully  to  any  other 
crop,  and  the  sooner  they  are  back  in 
alfalfa  the  better.  A  good  thorough 
disking  and  harrowing  would  be  the  best 
Seed  bed  preparation.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  spring  plowing  sufficiently 
settled  for  a  satisfactory  spring  seed 
bed. 

A  few  days  ago  we  met  a  man  from 
Jackson  County  who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  re-seeding  alfalfa  and  he  in- 
formed us  he  is  already  making  prepar- 
ations to  seed  a  number  of  such  patches 
in  his  fields.  He  would  not  think  of 
letting  them  lie  idle. 


Grass  for  MePherson  County  Upland. 

T.  Q.,  MePherson  County,  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  grass  he  can  sow 
on  some  red  clay  upland  soil,  and 
whether  grass  can  be  seeded  after  wheat 
has  been  removed. 

Our  correspondent  has  asked  a  diffi- 
cult question.  No  tame  grass  has  been 
found  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  that 
far  west  in  the  state.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  orchard  grass  or 
English  bluegrass  might  be  fairly  satis- 
factory, as  for  example  on  rich  bottom 
land.  We  have  seen  English  bluegrass 
growing  in  some  places  in  the  county, 
but  it  is  better  adapted  to  sections 
where  there  is  a  somewhat  heavier  rain- 
fall. Bromus  inermis  will  thrive  on  less 
rainfall,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  grow- 
ing much  farther  south  than  the  middle 
of  the  state.  While  it  is  a  very  hardy 
grass,  it  does  not  seem  able  to  withstand 
hot  weather.  When  once  started  it 
spreads  underground  by  means  of  root 
stems  and  makes  a  very  tough  sod.  It 
perhaps  would  be  the  safest  tame  grass 
to  try.  It  is  always  important  to  test 
Bromus  inermis  seed  for  germination.  A 
great  deal  of  very  poor  seed  of  this  grass 
was  sold  when  it  was  first  advocated 
and  many  failed  with  it  because  of  this 
fact. 

Grass  could  not  be  seeded  successfully 
immediately  after  wheat  has  been  re- 
moved. Land  from  which  a  wheat  crop 
has  been  harvested  is  not  only  thro- 
oughly  exhausted  of  its  moisture,  but 
there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  quickly 
available  plant  food  on  the  surface. 
Grass  must  be  seeded  on  soil  that  has 
been  cultivated  and  tilled  long  enough 
to  have  developed  some  fertility  on  the 
surface.  Bromus  inermis  can  be  seeded 
successfully  in  the  fall,  but  if  it  is  to 
follow  wheat  the  stubble  should  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  removed, 
and  carefully  worked  until  seeding  time. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  sow  about 
twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It 
should  be  sown  early  in  September  pro- 
viding moisture  conditions  are  favorable. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  sow  the  seed  in 
a  dry  seed  bed. 


Doing  without  the  thing  that  increases 
efficiency — because  it  is  possible  to  do 
the  work  in  a  harder  way — is  not  econ- 
omy. Real  economy  consists  in  sifting 
out  the  unessentials  and  wasting  nothing 
on  these. 


The  busiest  season  for  the  farmer  is 
also  the  busiest  season  for  the  farmer's 
wife.  The  conveniences  which  will 
lighten  her  work  and  expedite  it  should 
be  given  as  much  consideration  as  the 
implements  to  be  used  in  the  fields. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS  FOR  FEED 

Growing  and  Feeding  These  Adapted  Crops  ^K^ill  Increase  Farm  Profits 


WHILE  the  grower  of  grain 
sorghums  will  be  able  to  sell  the 
grain  of  these  at  a  price  per 
bushel  equal  to  the  value  of  their  feeding 
equivalent  in  corn,  the  greater  profit  will 
come  through  the  feeding  of  both  grain 
and  forage.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
most  skilled  feeder,  the  grain  and  for- 
age of  sorghums  have  not  been  held  in 
the  highest  regard.  It  is  rny  belief  that 
that  this  is  largely  because  of  lack  of  in- 
formation as  to  their  actual  value  as 
compared  with  other  feeds,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  the  proper  combination  of 
the  constituents  of  feeding  stuffs  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  feeder. 

SORGHUM  GRAIN  VALUES. 

In  general  farm  feeding  operations, 
the  value  of  the  grain  of  sorghums  may 
be  regarded  as  the  equal  of  corn.  It  is 
well  established  that  in  the  feeding  of  all 
classes  of  live  stock,  the  value  of  the 
grain -of  kafir  is  equal  to  90  per  cent 
that  of  corn — or  10  pounds  of  kafir  is 
equal  to  9  pounds  of  corn.  Feeding  trials 
and  farm  feeding  experience  place  nearly 
the  same  value  on  milo.  No  feeding 
tests  of  feterita  are  recorded,  but  those 
farmers  who  have  fed  it  give  it  equal 
rank  with  kafir  and  milo.  Milo  and 
feterita  have  a  beneficial  laxative  effect 
which  kafir  does  not  possess.  However, 
animals  will  get  "off  feed"  on  milo  and 
feterita  more  easily  than  on  the  grain  of 
kafir. 

The  composition  of  cane  seed  com- 
pared with  grain  sorghums,  indicates 
about  equal  feeding  value,  but  it  is  less 
palatable,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
serious  objection  to  it.  Cane  seed  has  a 
high  value  as  poultry  food,  as  has  the 
grain  of  kafir,  milo,  and  feterita. 

PROTEIN  GRAINS  AND  HAYS  REQUIRED. 

The  grain  sorghums  are  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates— the  constituents  which  pro- 
duce fat  and  heat  in  the  body.  When 
fed  alone  they  do  not  supply  the  protein 
necessary  to  enable  the  cow  to  produce 
milk  in  liberal  quantities  or  the  stock 
animal  to  make  rapid  or  large  growth  or 
economical  and  profitable  gains.  In  this 
respect  the  grain  sorghums  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  corn.  The  feeding  problem 
for  the  sorghum  belt  farmer  in  produc- 
ing a  properly  balanced  ration  for  live 
stock  is  not  different,  therefore,  than 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  corn- 
growing  farmer,  except  that  in  the  corn 
belt  grains  and  hays  rich  in  protein,  and 
which  afford  the  necessary  balance  for 
the  ration,  are  more  easily  produced. 
Alfalfa,  red  clover,  sweet  clover,  soy 
beans,  cowpeas,  and  Spanish  peanuts 
are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  several 
sections  of  the  sorghum  belt,  and  can 
be  successfully  used  in  balancing  the 
grains  and  roughages  of  the  sorghums. 

EXCHANGE  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

There  is  little  occasion  for  the  farmer 
contributing  to  the  miller  for  feed  stuffs. 
However,  if  he  cannot  grow  the  protein 
needed,  he  can  often  make  money  by  sell- 
ing grain  and  buying  protein  concen- 
trates. For  example,  if  the  farmer  has 
only  the  forage  and  grain  of  kafir  for 
feeding  milking  cows,  he  cannot  supply 
the  herd  with  the  protein  needed  to  en- 
able the  cows  to  produce  milk  to  their 
capacity.  In  56  pounds  of  threshed  kafir 
reduced  to  meal  there  are  4.36  pounds  of 
digestible  protein,  and  at  60  cents  a 
bushel  such  protein  costs,  in  the  ration, 
14  cents  per  pound.  In  cottonseed  meal 
at  $30  per  ton,  a  pound  of  digestible 
protein  costs  slightly  in  excess  of  4 
cents.  In  other  words,  a  bushel  of  kafir 
which  can  supply  only  4.36  pounds  of 
protein,  will  buy  15  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  in  cottonseed  meal.  This  will 
give  the  reader  the  principle  involved  in 
the  exchange  of  feeds  and  enable  him  to 
determine  when  he  can  afford  to  ex- 
change grains  grown  on  the  farm  for 
other  feed  stuffs. 

PALATABILITY  OF  FEED  IMPORTANT. 

In  a  combination  of  feeds  palatability 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Animals  will 
not  thrive  on  any  ration  unless  it  is 
relished.  Harvesting  at  the  right  stage, 
proper  curing,  and  protecting  from  dam- 
age by  the.  elements,  will  preserve  pala- 
tability. A  variety  of  feeds  adds  to  the 
palatability  of  a  ration. 

A  good  ration  possesses  succulence — 
that  quality  which  makes  the  green  for- 
age of  any  crop  more  palatable  and  effi- 
cient than  the  cured  forage.  Succulent 
feeds  are  always  relished.  This  is  the 
condition  which  makes  the  silage  of 
sorghums  so  much  more  palatable  and 
which  gives  generally  better  results  in 
feeding  than  the  dry  forage.  Silage  or 
succulent  feeds  keep  the  bowels  in 
normal  condition,  the  skin  soft  and  the 
coat  glossy,  which  are  important  because 
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they  are  indicative  of  such  condition  as 
enables  the  animal  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  feed  consumed.  This  condition 
can  best  be  maintained  through  succu- 
lent feeds,  such  as  silage  or  beets  or 
pumpkins. 

Those  laxative  *  feeds  common  to  the 
sorghum  belt,  and  which  tend  to  main- 
tain a  normal  condition  of  the  bowels, 
are:  Alfalfa  and  cane  hay,  the  grain  of 
milo  and  feterita,  soy  beans,  cowpeas, 
Spanish  peanuts  and  linseed  meal.  The 
constipating  feeds  are  the  forage  of  corn, 
kafir,  milo,  feterita,  prairie  hay,  the 
grain  of  kafir  and  cane,  corn  in  small 
quantities,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Various  rations  could  be  made  from 
constipating  feeds  which  would  contain 
all  the  constituents  needed  for  growth, 
flesh  or  milk,  but  such  would  give  poor 
results. 

PROTEIN  FOR  THE  MILK  COW'S  RATION. 

Many  times  the  reader  has  heard  it 
said  that  the  grain  and  roughage  of 
sorghums  "dry"  milk  cows.  The  fact  is 
that  the  cow  cannot  eat  sufficient  of  the 
roughage  or  grain  of  these  to  supply  the 
protein  required  to  produce  milk  liber- 
ally. The  1,000-pound  cow  producing  22 
to  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day  requires 
about  5.2  pounds  of  protein,  13  pounds 
of  carbohydrates,  and  one-half  pound  of 
fat.  The  following  ration,  common  to 
sorghum-belt  farms,  illustrates  the  de- 
ficiency of  protein  in  such  ration  and 
why  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  milk  pro- 
duction: 

Carbo- 
Protein,    hydrates,  Fat, 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Cane   hay,    20   lbs  0.40  8.12  0.24 

Kafir  meal,  10  lbs  0.78  5.71  0.27 

Total   nutrients   1.26  13.83  0.51 

The  cow  requires  2.50         13.00  0.50 

The  ration  below  shows  a  protein  hay 
with  the  grain  of  kafir  supplies  the  re- 
quired protein,  and  although  slightly  de- 
ficient in  fat,  heat  and  energy-forming 
constituents,  this  deficiency  can  be  sup- 
plied by  increasing  the  amount  of  kafir 
meal. 

Carbo- 
Protein,     hydrates,  Fat, 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay,  18  lbs...  1.98  1.98  0.2? 

Kafir  meal,  8  lbs  0.62  4.56  0.22 

Total   2.60  11. 6S  0.44 

The  cow  requires  2.50  13.00  0.50 


With  silage  as  the  principal  roughage, 
the  following  rations  offer  a  suggestion. 
The  deficiency  in  carbohydrates  and  fat 
can  be  supplied  by  the  increasing  of  kafir 
meal.  Cottonseed  meal  is  used  in  the 
ration  because  if  protein  must  be  bought, 
this  meal  will  supply  it  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

Carho- 
Protein,     hydrates,  Fat, 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Kafir  silage.  30  lbs... 0.18  4.47  0.06 

Kafir  head  meal,  5 

pounds   0.21  2.12  0.06 

Cottonseed  meal,  3 

pounds   1.11  0.50  0.25 

Sweet   clover   hay,  10 

pounds   1.00  3.70  0.15 

Total   2.50  10.79  0.52 

The  cow  requires  2.50  13.00  0.50 

Kafir  silage,  20  lbs... 0.12  2.98  '  0.04 
Sweet  clover  hav,  20 

pounds   2.00  7.40  0.30 

Kafir  meal,  3  lbs  0.23  1.71  0.08 

Total   2.35         12.09  1.50 

The  cow  requires  2.50         13.00  0.50 

Of  all  farm  live  stock,  the  milk  cow — 
according  to  her  needs — is  the  poorest 
fed.  This  somewhat  detailed  reference 
to  her  ration  is  given,  because  in  the  area 
of  kafir,  milo  and  cane  the  small  farmer 
needs  to  place  a  greater  dependence  upon 
the  profitable  feeding  and  milking  of  a 
few  cows. 

KAFIR  AND   SKIM  MILK  FOR  CALVES. 

For  the  skim-milk-reared  calf,  kafir 
meal  has  proven  a  good  substitute  for 
the  fat  removed  from  the  milk.  Calves 
should  be  fed  whole  milk  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  eat  meal  and 
roughage.  At  first  put  a  little  kafir 
meal  in  the  calf's  mouth  after  it  has 
finished  drinking.  Soon  the  calf  will  eat 
the  meal  with  a  relish  and  skim  milk 
may  be  gradually  substituted  for  the 
whole  milk.  Four-weeks-old  calves  will 
require  three-fourths  to  a  pound  per  day, 
and  eight-weeks-old  calves  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds.  Do  not  mix  kafir 
meal  or  the  meal  of  other  grains  with 
the  milk,  but  permit  the  calf  to  eat  the 
grain.  Kafir  meal  is  particularly  adapted 
to  feeding  with  skim  milk  because  of  its 
constipating  effect,  materially  assisting 
in  checking  the  tendency  to  scour.  The 
meal  of  milo  and  feterita,  being  laxative, 
is  not  so  desirable  for  feeding  with  skim 
milk.    Whole  grain  may  be  substituted 
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for  the  meal  as  soon  as  the  calf  can  eat 
it.  When  the  calf  eats  readily,  heads 
chopped  into  two  or  three  pieces  can  be 
fed.  In  feeding  the  whole  grain,  there 
will  be  some  waste,  but  this  will  be  less 
with  calves  than  with  older  animals. 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS  FOR  SHEEP. 

The  experiment  stations  of  the  grain 
sorghum  belt  have  thoroughly  estab- 
lished the  value  of  kafir  and  milo  as 
compared  with  corn  in  the  production  of 
mutton.  Sheep  feeders  in  Kansas  report 
good  results  in  feeding  the  grain  of 
sorghums  ith  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  feeders 
of  Texas  have  had  satisfactory  gains 
from  feeding  the  grain  in  the  head  with 
millet  and  cane  hay  as  roughage.  It  is 
quite  generally  regarded  that  the  sheep 
is  better  able  to  grind  its  own  grain  than 
are  other  farm  animals,  and  the  use  of 
whole  grain  is  recommended.  Professor 
Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  says  it  is  true  that 
"a  sheep  which  cannot  grind  its  own 
grain  is  not  worth  feeding." 

KAFIR  FOR  nORSES. 

For  horses,  kafir  heads  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  ear  corn.  Horses  relish  kafir 
in  the  heads  more  than  in  any.  other 
form.  It  is  economy  to  chop  the  heads 
into  two  or  three  pieces  with  a  hatchet  or 
corn  knife.  Threshed  kafir  should  be 
ground  for  horse  feed.  Ground  heads  are 
not  relished  by  horses.  The  Manhattan, 
Kansas.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
horses,  doing  heavy  farm  work,  have  been 
fed  the  same  weight  of  kafir  heads  as  of 
ear  corn  with  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  experience  is  verified  by 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
kafir-  and  mild-growing  sections.  Young 
horses  and  those  not  working  will  main- 
tain themselves  in  good  condition  on  the 
roughage  of  sorghums  which  has  a  small 
quantity  of  grain. 

There  is  no  experimental  data  which 
has  definitely  determined  the  value  of 
the  head  meal  or  kafir,  milo,  and  other 
sorghums  compared  with  the  meal  of  the 
threshed  grain.  However,  many  feeders 
have  for  years  been  grinding  heads,  and 
the  feeding  results  are  such  as  warrant 
generally  careful  inquiry  into  the  value 
of  head  meal  and  the  practicability  of 
using  it. 


Cowpeas  Valuable  Forage  Crop. 

Cowpeas  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil 
in  Kansas  when  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  moisture  and  given  good 
culture.  They  are  best  adapted  to  open 
well  drained  soils  of  medium  fertility, 
but  will  often  grow  on  wornout  soils 
without  inoculation. 

They  can  be  recommended  as  a  forage 
crop  for  some  portions  of  Kansas  where 
alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  successfully, 
and  as  a  silage  crop  when  sown  with 
corn  or  sorghum.  The  value  of  cow- 
peas as  a  soil  improvement  crop  is  well 
known.  They  will  grow  on  poorly  pre- 
pared seed  beds,  but  respond  best  to 
good  cultural  methods.  They  stand  dry 
weather  better  than  corn. 

When  sown  with  corn  or  cane,  cowpeas 
make  a  high  quality  silage,  but  not  so 
when  sown  alone.  Such  a  mixture,  how- 
ever, is  successful  only  on  the  best  bot- 
tom lands  of  Eastern  Kansas.  The  yield 
of  silage  from  corn  or  cane  and  cowpeas 
is  about  equal  to  corn  alone.  The  silage 
from  the  mixture  is  a  better  feed  than 
corn  alone  on  account  of  the  protein  con- 
tent of  the  cowpeas.  When  grown  for 
this  purpose  the  corn  and  cowpeas  are 
mixed  in  equal  portions  by  weight  and 
drilled  in  rows  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  drill  must  be  set  to  drill  as  past  as 
possible  and  the  mixture  of  corn  and 
cowpeas  must  be  stirred  in  the  drill  box 
frequently  to  prevent  uneven  planting. 
Cowpeas  are  also  a  profitable  soiling 
crop. 

Cowpeas  should  not  be  cut  for  hay 
until  the  first  pods  are  ripe.  If  cut 
before  this  the  plants  will  be  watery 
and  hard  to  cure.  If  cut  later  there  will 
be  a  heavy  loss  of  leaves  and  the  stems 
will  be  woody.  If  the  cowpeas  are 
wanted  for  seed  they  should  not  be  cut 
until  most  of  the  pods  are  mature. 

In  Kansas  cowpeas  are  an  uncertain 
seed  crop,  but  farmers  can  usually  raise 
enough  seed,  however,  to  supply  their 
own  needs.  Six  to  ten  bushels  is  an 
average  seed  crop.  The  seed  usually 
sells  for  about  $3  a  bushel. 


The  farm  is  a  factory  and  if  run  in  a 
haphazard  manner  the  results  will  be  as 
disappointing  as  they  would  be  under 
similar  circumstances  in  a  city  factory. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  successfully 
operate  a  factory — it  must  be  system- 
atized and  the  manager  must  keep  in 
close  touch  with  all  departments  and 
know  what  is  being  accomplished. 
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ONE  of  the  great  dangers  to  the  per- 
manence of  cooperative  buying  is 
that  we  are  inclined  to  buy  jnore 
than  we  want  because  it  is  low  priced. 
For  instance,  at  local  prices  we  might 
use  about  300  pounds  of  shorts  for  the 
pigs,  but  as  we  are  buying  in  car  lots  we 
order  1,000  pounds.  "What  a  saving  I 
have  made,"  says  the  man.  But  has  he 
saved?  The  300  pounds  at  $1.50  per 
hundred  is  $4.50.  He  has  bought  1,000 
pounds  at  $1.20,  which  will  be  $12.  He 
can  buy  one-half  dozen  brooms  at  a 
lower  price,  and  has  brooms  lying  about 
for  a  long  time,  and  owing  to  having 
plenty  on  hand,  more  brooms  than  are 
needed  are  used  in  the  year.  These 
things  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  several  people. 

States  Ready  for  Federal  Road  Law. 

Forty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states 
will  qualify  for  federal  aid  in  roads  under 
the  Bankhead  bill,  recently  reported  fav- 
orably to  the  Senate  by  its  committee  on 
post  offices  and  post  roads. 

The  memorandum  which  accompanies 
the  Senate  substitute  bill  contains  this 
reference  to  the  phenomenal  traffic 
growth : 

"Backwardness  in  the  building  of  pub- 
lic roads  has  been  all  the  more  marked 
by  contrast  with  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  traffic.  Within  the  brief  period 
of  about  ten  years  the  motor  vehicle  has 
been  introduced  and  developed  until  it  is 
now  asserted  that  there  are  over  2,300,- 
000  motor  vehicles  in  use,  or  about  one 
for  every  mile  of  public  road.  If  these 
vehicles  are  estimated  to  average  only 
25  horsepower  it  would  mean  a  total  of 
over  57,000,000  horsepower  brought  into 
use  on  our  public  roads  with  a  sudden- 
ness which  has  no  parallel  in  industrial 
history.  This  new  and  domestic  traffic 
has,  by  its  peculiar  effect  upon  road  sur- 
faces and  its  great  strain  upon  bridges 
and  road  foundations,  rendered  infinitely 
more  complex  the  problem  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  which  our 
systems  of  management  had  already 
proven  utterly  inadequate  to  meet. 

"Ordinary  horse-drawn  traffic  has  also 
increased  to  such  a  point  that  we  now 
speak  of  tonnage,  not  in  millions,  but 
in  hundreds  of  millions,  and  of  the  ton 
mileage  in  billions.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  to  move  the  wheat  crop 
alone  in  1915  involved  the  hauling  of 
more  than  30,000,000  tons  over  the  pub- 
lic roads  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000,000. 
Some  conception  of  the  immensity  of 
our  farm  production  and  the  consequent 
movement  of  farm  products  over  the 
country  roads  can  be  gained  from  the 
estimate  prepared  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  production  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  cotton  and  hay  in 
1915  aggregated  270,807,000  tons,  while 
the  total  agricultural  production  for 
that  year  was  valued  at  nearly  eleven 
billion  dollars." 


Community  Breeding  in  Missouri. 
There  are  many  things  which  can  be 
done  much  better  and  more  economically 
on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  small  one. 
It  is  almost  as  easy  to  advertise  Short- 
horn or  Hereford  cattle  for  an  entire 
community  breeding  association  as  for 
an  individual  breeder.  Even  those  things 
which  each  man  must  do  for  himself 
are  done  much  better  if  the  breeder  is 
in  constant  touch  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  men  engaged  in  solving  the  same 
problems. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these 
principles  the  Harmony  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  was  recently  organized 
at  Raven  wood  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  Missouri  and  the  St.  Francois 
County  Hereford  Association  is  well  un- 
der way  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
state,  while  a  more  general  feeders'  and 
breeders'  association  is  undertaking  to 
advance  live  stock  interests  in  Carroll 
County.  The  Harmony  Association  was 
organized  with  fifteen  charter  members 
who  plan  to  have  150  Shorthorn  cows  by 
next  fall.  The  cows  are  to  be  owned  by 
the  individual  members,  but  the  Associa- 
tion plans  to  buy  a  bull  on  the  stock 
company  plan.  This  should  insure  se- 
curing a  much  better  animal  than  any 
one  of  the  members  could  afford  to  own 
and  make  it  easier  to  change  in  case  a 
poor  bree'der  should  be  secured.  One  of 
the  guiding  spirits  in  this  Association  is 
a  rural  minister  who  seems  to  have  a 
good  grasp  on  the  situation,  and  the 
point  of  view  which  leads  a  man  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  is  a  leader  of  men 
on  one  day  of  the  week  may  well  work 
and  plan  with  them  on  the  other  six 
days  as  well. 

The  St.  Francois  County  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1915  with  twelve  charter 
members  in  a  county  in  which  there  were 
twenty-two  Hereford  herds  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  pure-bred  herds.     It  has 


held  a  sale  at  Jacksonville,  Mississippi, 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  and  establish- 
ing business  relations  and  a  market  for 
later  years.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this 
sale  there  is  now  a  community  breeders' 
association  at  Jacksonville  which  will 
undoubtedly  send  buyers  to  Farmington, 
where  the  St.  Francois  County  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  sale  next  fall.  At  this 
sale  there  will  not  only  be  breeding  stock 
offered  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Association,  but  also  select  cars  of  feed- 
ers to  attract  buyers  of  another  class 
and  show  that  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  willing  to  use  the  knife  on 
animals  that  will  not  be  kept  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

Such  associations  enable  their  members 
to  attract  more  buyers  and  bigger  buy- 
ers than  could  be  attracted  if  many  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  were  being  offered 
by  men  who  had  relatively  small  herds. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  arrange  combina- 
tion sales  without  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping to  central  points  or  to  hold  sales 
on  successive  days  in  the  same  territory 
so  that  a  buyer  may  not  be  compelled 
to  make  long  trips  between  sales. 


Location  and  Land  Value. 

Location  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  factors  in  determining  land 
values.  It  proved  even  more  important 
than  differences  in  crop  yield  in  a  care- 
ful study  of  050  farms  recently  made  in 
Johnson  County,  Missouri.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  realizing  this  fact  more 
keenly  every  day  as  his  attention  is 
turned,  from  mere  production  of  a 
greater  number  of  bushels  of  grain  or 
tons  of  hay  to  the  problem  of  getting  to 
market.  The  buyer  wants  what  he 
wants,  where  he  wants  it,  and  when  he 
wants  it,  and  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  is  paid  for  storage  of 
goods  until  needed  and  for  moving  them 
to  the  point  at  which  they  are  wanted. 

The  producer  who  is  already  nearest 
the  market  has  a  great  advantage  in 
this  particular  and  consequently  values 
his  land  at  a  higher  figure  than  if  he 
had  equally  fertile  land  farther  from 
market.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  was  quite  clearly  stated 
long  ago  by  von  Thunen,  one  of  the  early 
agricultural  economists,  who  went  fur- 
ther and  stated  that  the  land  nearest  to 
market  would  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  perishable  but  rather  valuable 
things,  such  as  truck  crops  and  milk  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities,  while 
the  bulky  less  valuable  things,  which 
can  be  transported  fairly  easily,  would 
be  grown  a  little  farther  out,  and  the 
durable  crops  of  high  value  in  proportion 
to  weight  and  bulk,  such  as  wheat  or 
clover  seed,  which  can  be  marketed  at 
almost  any  time  in  the  year,  would  be 
grown  in  a  more  remote  zone. 

Althought  the  general  truth  of  these 
statements  has  been  known  for  some; 
time  it  has  remained  for  recent  investi- 
gators to  tell  the  prespective  buyer  just 
how  much  is  the  influence  of  a  difference 
of  one  mile  in  distance  from  market  in 
determining  the  value  of  land.  This,  of 
course,  varies  from  locality  to  locality, 
but  the  Johnson  County  figures  answer 
the  question  clearly  for  one  locality  and 
help  to  throw  light  on  it  for  others. 

The  79  farms  within  two  miles  of  mar- 
ket had  an  average  value  of  $78.70  per 
acre  as  compared  with  $70.20  per  acre 
for  the  183  farms  from  two  to  four  miles 
from  market;  $60.90  per  acre  for  the  126 
farms  four  to  6  miles  from  market; 
$58.20  for  the  113  from  six  to  eight  miles 
from  market;  and  $55.90  for  the  149 
farms  over  eight  miles  from  market.  The 
most  rapid  decrease  occured  in  the  first 
six  miles,  after  which  the  difference  of 
a  mile  or  two  in  distance  from  market 
made  much  less  difference. 

Study  from  a  little  different  point  of 
view  showed  that  the  42  farms  valued  at 
$100  or  more  an  acre  had  an  average 
haul  of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  to 
market.  The  62  in  the  $800  to  $100 
group  had  nearly  three  miles  and  the  275 
in  the  $60  to  $80  group  five  miles  haul, 
while  the  246  in  the  $40  to  $60  group 
avveraged  six  and  one-quarter  miles  to 
market.  The  25  worth  less  than  $40  per 
acre  averaged  five  and  one-half  miles 
from  market  and  were  probably  made  up 
of  land  so  much  poorer  than  the  others 
that  quality  of  soil  became  the  principal 
factor  in  determining  value. — O.  R. 
Johnson. 


An  oppossum  eats  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  fowel,  and  kills  only  one  or  two  at 
a  time.  A  mink  bleeds  his  victim  in  the 
neck  and  sucks  the  blood,  and  will 
slaughter  a  dozen  or  more  birds  in  a 
night.  Both  leave  the  carcass  in  the  coop 
or  house. 


6-CENT  Kerosene 

TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF 
20CENT  GASOLINE 


NOW! 


ED.H.WITTE 


Built  By  Experts 


You  should  be  just  as  much  interested 
in  what  it  will  cost  to  operate  your  engine  as  you 
are  in  the  purchase  price. 

What  you  pay  for  an  engine  may  soon  be  for- 
gotten. What  you  have  to  pay  for  fuel  and  other 
upkeep  is  a  continuous  reminder  to  your  pocketbook. 

When  you  buy  a  WITTE  you  know  that  you  have 
a  good  engine;  one  that  is  guaranteed  to  pull  1  H.-P. 
per  hour  on  one-tenth  of  a  gallon  of  fuel;  an  engine 
that  is  always  on  the  job  to  give  you  reliable,  full- 
measure  service. 

The  WITTE  factory  is  now  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient factories  in  the  world.  Highest  quality  engines 
are  offered  at  remarkable  figures.  Raw  materials  are 
purchased  in  vast  quantities  to  secure,  rock-bottom 
prices.  A  natural  gas  well  right  in  the  factory  fur- 
nishes free  power.  Special  automatic  machines — de- 
signed and  built  by  Mr.  Witte — turn  out  engine  parts 
in  great  quantities  at  low  cost.  Engines  are  bett-.. 
made  and  more  exact  than  ever  before. 

WITTE  employees  are  experts — specialists.  They 
have  a  special  pride  in  sending  out  each  WITTE  en- 
gine in  perfect  condition.  Each  engine  is  thoroughly 
tested,  adjusted  and  "tuned  up,"  then  crated  and 
snipped  direct  to  the  buyer.  No  inexperienced  hands 
have  an  opportunity  to  bother  the  engine  between 
factory  and  buyer. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  WITTE  fac- 
tory and  WITTE  engines.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  so  that  we  can  mail  you,  free,  Mr.  Witte's 
book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines." 


1607  Oakland  Ave 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO 


The  Witte  Factory  that  48  years  of  square  dealing  has  built. 


The  newly  broken  colt  should  not  be 
worked  too  hard  this  spring.  Too  much 
work  just  now  may  ruin  him. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Use  yotarine 

and  Your  Car  Will  Give  the  Maxi- 
mum of  Service  for  a  Minimum  Cost 

Polarine  adds  power  and  life  to  your  motor — makes  hill 
climbing  easy  —  inscres  freedom  from  carbon  in  the  cylinders. 

Polarine  pays  for  itself  many  times  by  increasing  the  re-sale 
value  of  your  car  and  by  minimizing  repairs.  It  reduces 
friction  to  a  minimum. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  recommends  Polarine  for  use  in 
any  type  or  make  of  standardized  automobile  engine  in  zero 
or  summer  weather. 

Polarine  maintains  the  correct  lubricating 

body  at  any  motor  speed  or  temperature. 

Order  a  half  barrel  today.    It  costs  less  that  way  than  in 

smaller  quantities. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Use  Red  Crowa  Gasoline  and  get  more  power,  more  speed,  more  miles  per  gallon  25 


Economy 


IT'S  economy  that  makes  the  profits  with 
a  hay  baler.  That  saving  in  upkeep  cost — 
saving  of  power — saving  of  labor — all 
help  to  swell  your  profits. 

Economy  in  service  is  one  of  the  underlying  reasons 
for  Ann  Arbor  leadership.  The  mechanical  design 
and  construction  are  based  upon  30  years  of  specialized 
experience.  The  extra  long  feed  opening,  the  slowly 
descending  and  quick  rising  feeder  head,  the  spring 
cushioned  feeder  arm,  the  automatic  block  dropper — all  are 
the  results  of  our  close  study  of  your  needs.  They  are  the 
Ann  Arbor  features  that  mean  high  quality  work  with  least 
expense  of  time,  power  and  labor. 

Ann  Arbor  Balers  are  built  for  your 
Write  for  booklet  on  Itflk  baling.  Your  needs  have  been  care- 
Profits  in  Forage  Crops   JJj^    fully  studied— and  a  baler  built  to  fit 

them.  Power pressesin combination 
or  separate  outfits;  use  any  engine. 

=^  Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

56  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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ClipHorsesandMuIesbe- 
fore  spring  work  begins. 

It  gives  them  new  life  and 
energy  to  clip  oft!  the  rough 
coat  which  holds  the  wet 
sweat  and  dirt.  They  are 
healthier  and  work  better. 


The  Stewart  Machine 

(Ball  Bearing) 

is  Best  for  Clipping 


It's  a  valuable  outfit  that  should  be  in  every 
stable.    The  best  veterinarians  have  agreed 
that  to  clip  horses,  mules  and  cows  at  the  proper 
time  improves  them  wonderfully  in  many  ways. 
Insist  on  having  the  "Stewart."  It's  the  easiest 
to  turn,  does  the  fastest  work,  stays  sharp  longer 
and  is  more  durable  than  any  other   4|       «  a 
clipping  machine  made.   Get  one  S "4 II 

from  your  dealer,  price  only        »  I  Ww 

or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  ■  ■■■ 
for  the  balance.  ■ 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
C6l3N.LaSaMeSt.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines.   Sent  FREE  on  request. 


Clip  the  Udders  and 
Flanks  of  your  Cows. 

It  insures  clean  milk,  free 
from  the  impurities  which 
otherwise  drop  in  and  can- 
not be  strained  out.  Your 
cows  will  be  healthier  also. 


PURE  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

No  expensive  "side  features"  which  add  so  greatly  to  the  cost,  and  yet  are  of 
so  little  real  value  to  the  insured.  Our  rates  are  lower  than  those  companies  having 
the  "side  features,"  and  justly  so. 

Several  thousand  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  Kansas  have  carried  our  insur- 
ance for  years.    THOSE  WITH  US  LONGEST  are  our  best  friends. 

Rate  at  age  35,  for  each  $1,000.00  insurance,  $13.30;  other  ages  in  same  propor- 
tion. Policies  from  $2,000.00  to  $10,000.00,  providing  death,  disability  and  old  age 
benefits,  issued  to  men  and  women  (ages  20  to  50  years)  on  equal  terms,  except  that 
the  latter  are  limited  to  $2,000.00  each. 

More  than  $1,500,000.00  in  first  mortgage  farm  loans  many  of  them  upon  Kansas 
larms,  are  pledged  to  sustain  our  rates. 

IT  WILL,  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

GUARANTEE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


Grass  Fundamental  to  Live  Stock  Industry 


ALMOST  30  per  cent  of  Kansas  is 
used  for  pasture.  This  land  repre- 
sents at  the  present  time  a  valua- 
tion of  400  million  dollars.  It  is  prac- 
tically unfit  for  cultivation,  and  can  only 
be  used  for  grazing  purposes.  These 
grazing  areas  are  most  valuable  to  the 
live  stock  business  of  the  state.  The 
permanence  of  the  live  stock  industry  is 
almost  dependent  upon  these  grazing 
lands. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  cost  $3  a 
season  to  summer  a  grown  steer  with  an 
allowance  of  three  acres  to  the  animal. 
Now  the  price  on  these  pastures  is  from 
$7  to  $8  a  head  for  mature  cattle,  and 
at  least  four  acres  are  required  to  the 
animal.  For  years  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice has  been  to  burn  off  the  old  grass  in 
the  spring  and  stock  pastures  with  all 
the  cattle  they  would  carry.  A  few  pas- 
ture owners,  with  greater  foresight,  have 
been  grazing  with  more  care  and  judg- 
ment, and  as  a  result  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  state  generally. 

All  over  Kansas  grass  lands  have  been 
going  clown  in  their  capacity  to  support 
cattle.  Instead  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
bluestem  and  other  valuable  grasses,  rag 
weed  and  various  worthless  plants  have 
been  taking  possession  of  the  ground. 
Two  or  three  dry  years  coming  together 
hastened  this  thinning  out  of  the  native 
grasses,  and  pasture  owners  have  become 
much  concerned  as  to  the  future. 

A  year  ago  Dean  Jardine,  of  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station,  offered  some 
suggestions  for  improving  our  native 
grass  pastures,  that  appealed  to  the  cat- 
tlemen and  pasture  owners  because  of 
the  practical  character  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested. The  plan  in  brief,  was  to  rotate 
the  grazing  of  grass  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  pasture  each  year  should  have  a 
chance  to  mature  seed.  By  the  ordinary 
method  of  grazing,  all  the  choice  plants 
of  the  whole  area  are  continually  kept 
cropped  down  and  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunty  to  reach  full  development,  while 
the  inferior  species  grow  to  maturity, 
scatter  their  seed  and  gradually  tend  to 
crowd  out  the  valuable  grasses.  This 
has  been  taking  place  to  such  an  extent 
over  all  our  grazing  lands  that  the  per- 
centage of  worthless  plants  has  become 
much  greater  than  those  of  value. 

This  deferred  system  of  grazing,  as  it 
is  called,  is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  in  the 
handling  of  range  lands  in  the  mountain 
states.  Ranges  that  were  practically 
worthless  for  grazing  purposes  twelve 
years  ago,  have  been  brought  back  by 
this  system  of  handling  until  they  are 
now  supplying  as  much  forage  as  when 
they  were  first  used.  There  have  been 
no  accurate  studies  of  the  plant  life 
found  in  our  Kansas  pastures,  and  until 
this  is  done  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  rules  as  to  just  how  the 
grass  land  should  be  handled. 

In  offering  this  suggestion  to  Kansas 
pasture  owners  last  year,  Dean  Jardine 
urged  that  they  give  this  method  of 
bringing  back  their  pastures,  a  trial. 
The  idea  appealed  to  the  cattlemen  be- 
cause it  did  not  reduce  very  materially 
the  number  of  animals  that  could  be 
grazed  during  the  season.     They  could 


cot  afford  to  keep  stock  off  these  pas- 
tures for  a  whole  season,  but  by  simply 
deferring  the  turning  on  of  stock  on  a 
portion  of  the  pasture  and  grazing  it 
down  later  in  the  season,  there  would  be 
little  reduction  in  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  pasture. 

In  order  to  give  the  experiment  sta- 
tion opportunity  to  study  the  problem 
minutely  as  it  would  work  out  under 
Kansas  conditions,  a  pasture  owner  in 
Pottawatomie  County  offered  the  use  of 
a  tyypical  tract  of  grass  land  for  a 
three-year  period.  About  one-tenth  of 
this  1,000-aere  pasture  was  fenced  off 
last  spring  and  no  cattle  were  allowed 
on  it  until  September  2.  The  rest  of  the 
pasture  was  grazed  as  usual  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  patch  that  had  pro- 
duced little  or  no  grass  for  several  years. 
This  was  enclosed  and  not  grazed  for  the 
whole  season.  A  large  number  of  small 
plots  were  permanently  staked  off  in 
various  parts  of  these  different  tracts 
and  the  most  minute  study  has  been 
made  of  the  kind  of  plants  occupying 
them  and  their  seeding,  habits.  Some 
thirty  varieties  of  plants  useful  for  for- 
age were  identified  during  the  season, 
and  10  that  were  worthless.  All  this  has 
required  work  of  the  most  painstaking 
character.  A  man  from  the  experiment 
station  spent  much  of  his  time  camping 
in  this  big  pasture  during  the  grass  sea- 
son. 

Last  season  was  one  of  abnormal  rain- 
fall. This  condition  was  not  particularly 
favorable  to  this  experiment.  All  the 
grasses  made  a  remarkable  growth.  On 
'September  2  eighty  cows  and  their  calves 
were  turned  into  the  protected  area 
where  there  was  a  very  rank  growth  of 
grass.  Very  careful  studies  were  made 
of  their  grazing  habits  the  first  few  days 
they  were  in  this  field,  and  much  accur- 
ate and  interesting  information  was 
secured.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the 
vegetation  that  remained  lay  in  a 
tangled  mass  on  the  ground.  Such  seed 
as  had  developed  had  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  soil.  Germination  tests 
that  were  made  of  these  seeds  showed 
that  only  a  very  small  per  cent  would 
grow.  This  was  in  line  with  results  of 
the  work  conducted  in  the  grazing  areas 
of  the  ranges  in  the  mountain  states. 
The  first  year  that  the  deferred  grazing 
was  practiced  the  plants  seem  to  have  re- 
quired all  their  energies  in  re-establish- 
ing themselves  and  failed  to  produce 
germinable  seed.  The  second  year  a 
much  larger  per  cent  of  the  seed  pro- 
duced grew. 

It  will  take_at  least  two  years  more  of 
close  observation  before  any  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment that  should  be  watched  most  care- 
fully by  Kansas  cattlemen  or  those  in- 
terested in  Kansas  grazing  lands. 

How  many  bushels  of  corn  must  you 
raise  on  your  land  in  order  to  pay  six 
per  cent  on  the  money  you  have  in- 
vested? This  has  been  figured  out  as 
follows:  A  yield  of  30  bushels  to  an 
acre  on  $50  land ;  42  bushels  per  acre  on 
$100  ground;  54  bushels  per  acre  on  $200 
ground;  60  bushels  per  acre  on  $250 
ground  and  72  bushels  per  acre  on  land 
valued  at  $375  per  acre. 


Bringing   Back    The    Native  Grass 

SET  aside  enough  pasture  to  carry  cattle  from  the  time 
the  grass  matures  seed  to  the  end.  of  the  grazing  season. 
Defer  the  grazing  of  this  area  until  the  grass  has  ma- 
tured its  seed. 

Graze  closely  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  thus  plant- 
ing the  seed. 

The  next  season  defer  grazing  this  area  and  pasture 
only  moderately  to  avoid  destroying  seedling  plants. 

Badly  over-grazed  areas  may  acquire  two  seasons  of 
deferred  grazing  to  secure  sufficient  re-seeding. 

When  one  portion  of  pasture  is  thoroughly  re-seeded 
a  second  area  can  be  set  aside  and  brought  back. 

By  providing  for  the  maturing  and  planting  of  an 
occasional  seed  crop,  vegetation  can  be  kept  in  vigorous 
condition. 

Live  stock  men  of  western  ranges  have  adopted  this 
system.  Kansas'  Experiment  Station  is  now  conducting  a 
demonstration  of  the  method  on  a  typical  tract  of  grazing 
land  in  Pottawatomie  County. 


April  1,  1916 
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LET'S  STUDY  BIRDS 

Keeefr  Eyes  and  Ears  Of>en  and  Learn  Their  Secrets 


THESE  are  the  days  that  make  us 
long  for  leisure  time  enough  to 
tramp  through  the  meadows  and 
thickets  for  a  visit  with  our  winged 
friends.  Many  are  already  seeking  nest- 
ing places  for  the  season  and  while  they 
hunt  they  sing  and  chirp  among  them- 
selves in  a  way  that  makes  the  passer- 
by thankful  for  life  and  its  opportunities 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  seem 
many. 

Already  we  have  seen  many  robins, 
several  red  birds,  one  pair  of  meadow 
larks,  and  one  mourning  or  turtle  dove. 
Of  course,  there  are  numerous  sparrows 
1 — they  'seem  to  have  stayed  throughout 
the  winter.  Each  morning  we  look 
about  and  listen  for  a  new-comer.  Even 
though  we  do  not  see  one,  our  old  ac- 
quaintances are  there  to  greet  us  with 
their  cheery  calls  and  tell  us  the  burst- 
ing of  leaf  and  blossom  buds  is  not  far 
distant. 

We  hope  many  of  our  young  readers 
have  learned  the  joy  of  studying  bird 
life.  It  never  grows  tiresome,  for  there 
is  ever  something  new  to  be  noted — 
either  in  habits,  colorings,  or  song. 

The  building  of  a  few  bird  houses  will 
make  closer  neighbors  of  the  birds. 
Many  will  show  their  appreciation  of 
this  protection  by  establishing  their 
summer  homes  in  the  boxes.  Others  that 
prefer  the  swinging  boughs,  sturdy  tree 
forks,  or  grassy  meadows  as  the  founda- 
tion for  their  nests  in  which  to  rear 
their  young,  will  feel  safer  and  more 
welcome  when  they  see  your  invitation, 
in  this  form,  to  spend  the  season  with 
you.  But  be  sure  not  to  violate  this 
confidence  if  you  would  keep  the  birds 
near  you.  They  are  very  quick  to  de- 
tect both  friends  and  enemies,  and  once 
their  harmonious  life  is  disturbed  they 
immediately  break  camp  and  seek  a 
more  congenial  neighborhood.  There  are 
a  few  birds  generally  classed  as  nuis- 
ances, of  which  this  is  not  true,  but  if 
you  want  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  really  desirable  ones,  make  no  un- 
certain sign  that  will  lead  them  to  ques- 
tion your  attitude  toward  them. 

Different  birds  have  different  charac- 
teristics and  it  is  interesting  to  wateh 
them  in  the  several  stages  of  home- 
making  as  the  season  advances. 

Robins  leave  the  impression  of  being 
very  busy  at  all  times,  whether  locating 
a  nesting  place,  providing  food  for  their 
families,  or  teaching  the  little  ones  to  fly 
and  care  for  themselves.  They  chatter 
and  hop  about  quickly  from  early  morn 
until  dark,  and  yet  always  take  time 
to  be  courteous  and  look  you  straight 
in  the  eye  as  you  pass. 


The  meadow  lark's  chief  pride  seems 
to  be  his  musical  ability,  and  though 
we  know  they  are  good  providers  for 
their  families,  the  thing  that  always 
comes  to  mind  when  we  think  of  them, 
is  that  beautiful  clear  call  that  makes 
us  feel — no  matter  how  lonely  the  place 
may  be — there  is  something  to  live  for 
and  that  we  still  have  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  given  an  overland  trip  by  friends, 
from  Eastern  Kansas  to  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. The  one  bird  which  we  found 
throughout  that  500-mile  ride,  was  the 
meadow  lark.  And  how  welcome  was 
its  call  as  we  crossed  acres  upon  acres 
of  prairie,  and  the  miles  between  us  and 
home  lengthened. 

The  calls  of  the  mourning  dove,  bob- 
white,  and  rain  crow,  bring  us  to  a 
thoughtful  mood,  and  if  we  have  done 
anything  we  shouldn't  do  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  remembered  when  either  of  these 
birds  talks  to  us. 

The  kingbird  is  always  in  fighting 
trim,  and  his  presence  in  the  orchard 
means  that  all  enemies  will  be  closely 
policed. 

The  blue  jay  is  also  a  fighter  and  a 
thief,  but  by  his  call — "thief" — he  would 
lead  you  to  believe  he  is  keeping  watch 
of  the  premises  and  reporting  all  cul- 
prits. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  the  birds  that 
summer  with  us,  and  only  a  few  of  their 
habits.  If  we  will  but  look  and  listen 
as  we  go  about  our  work  and  play  the 
next  few  months  we  will  learn  many 
things  about  many  birds. 

We  wish  every  Kansas  Farmer  boy 
and  girl  had  the  following  bird  bulle- 
tins :  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  54,  "Some 
Common  Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Ag- 
riculture"; and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
513,  "Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Farm  and 
Orchard."  These  tell  much  of  the  habits 
of  many  birds,  and  in  addition  contain 
many  bird  pictures,  the  illustrations  in 
the  last  named  one  being  colored.  Write 
Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  these. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  know  what 
the  different  birds  feed  upon,  for  then 
we  know  whether  or  not  they  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  farm  crops.  All  this,  and 
much  more,  is  told  in  the  bulletins. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  our  young 
readers  tell  us  of  experiences  they  have 
had  in  studying  birds  and  the  things 
they  have  learned. 

The  friends  the  child  makes  in  his  | 
reading  have  their  part  in  shaping  his 
character  as  much  as  do  his  playmates. 


Pig.  5. 

BIRD  HOUSES  1,  SECTION  OF  HOLLOW  LIMB;  2,  ROUGH  SHINGLES;  3,  SHED- 
ROOFED  HOUSE;   4,  A-SHAPED  HOUSE;    5,  GABLED  HOUSE;    6,  TOMATO  CAN 


Have  balmy  spring  at  home 

during  cold,  raw  weather! 


Early  spring  chills  and  colds  are  inevitable 
with  old-fashioned,  drafty,  uneven 
heating  methods 


The  mild,  delightful   warmth   of  radiator 
heating  makes  every  one  happy 
and  healthy 


Real  spring  rarely  sets  in  "for  good"  until  it  is 
nearly  summer.  The  cold,  damp,  chilly  days 
cause  a  lot  of  sickness  and  discomfort  in  homes 
which  are  not  properly  heated. 


American*  Ideal 

H  Radiators  *-Mboilers 


An  IDEAL  Heating  out- 
fit will  show  you  its  worth 
more  forcibly  during 
changeable,  raw  weather 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  IDEAL  Boiler  is  made  to 
give  just  the  volume  of  heat  to  keep  the  house  genially  warmed 
and  comfortable  all  over,  without  waste  of  fuel  or  everlasting  tink- 
ering with  the  fire.  These  IDEAL  outfits  are  easily  put  in  old  or 
new  farm  houses.  One  charge  of  fuel  lasts  12  hours  or  more  during 
chilly  spring  days. 

Get  the  heat  that  costs  the  least 

Decide  now  to  put  in  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heat.    Don't  spend 


another  winter  without  it. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $185,  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  house,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions.  The  IDEAL  outfit  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  house  which  is 
never  worth  less  than  you  paid  for  it, 


Safeguard  your  family's  health.  Get 
the  Ideal  outfit  which  will  just  suit 
your  needs.  Running 
water  not  necessary.  Burn 
the  inexpensive  fuels  of 
your  locality  and  make 
your  house  a  real  HOME! 

Don't  put  it  off 

Write  now — today 
—  for  copy  of '  *  Ideal 
Heating."  It  tells 
you  all  about  the 
way  to  get  the  heat 
that  costs  the  least. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
No  exclusive  agents. 


IDEAL  Boilers  do 
not  rust  or  wear 
out  —  no  repairs. 

Write  to  Dept.  F-14 
Chicago 


Ponies  Free 


VES,  a  beautiful,  gentle,  little  Shetland  Pony  like  this  sent  free — 
■*>  the  most  wonderful  playmate  a  child  ever  had.    How  can  we  do 
Why  that  is  simple.    Just  send  in  your  name  and  address  and  we 
/  .    will  tell  you  the  whole  story — besides  sending  you  pictures  of 
/ft  3,.,    many  of  the  364  Ponies  we  have  already  given  away ;  pictures 
(_  of  the  children  riding  and  driving  them;  pictures  of  their 

homes,  and  letters  from  these  children  thanking  us  for  the 
Ponies  we  have  given  them. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to 
have  a  Pony,  too? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your 
same  entered  in  our  next  club,  so  you 
would  stand  the  same  chance  to  get  a 
Pony  as  any  other  child?     Of  course 
you  would.     It  doesn't  cost  a  cent, 
and  you  might  get  one  of  these  Ponies  we  are 
soon  going  to  give  away. 


SendYour  IMaxxre 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club 
251  Webb  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  want  a  free  Pony.  Tell  me  how  to  get 
one,  quick. 

P.  O   

State     


"Everbearing"  Strawberry  Plants 

The  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  Horticulture  World. 

Also  fifteen  million  plants  of  other  varieties  of  strawberries.  We  grow  all 
other  kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.  Our  Catalog  is  different  from  any  you 
ever  read  and  will  interest  you.    It  is  free.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas. 
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Powerful— Simple — Safe 

For  all  kinds  of  lifting.  A  twelve  year 
old  boy  can  easily  hoist  heavy  loads. 
And  the  load  holds  in  any  position.  It 
is  completely  controlled  by  means  of 
the  hand  chain.  Unaffected  by  weather 
it  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Built  to  last  a  lifetime 

You  will  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  a 
Yale  Chain  Hoist;  during  slaughtering 
for  slinging  beeves  or  hogs ;  lifting 
sick  or  injured  animals;  for  handling 
cylinders  and  pipe  out  of  wells.  Put 
your  hoisting  problems  up  to  us.  Ask 
for  a  catalogue. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street 


New  York 


Save  DISCING.  HARROWING,  ROLLING. 

Do  a  II  this  work  while  you  plow.   Hitch  a 
Kramer  Rotary  Barrow  behind  your  plow— disc, 
level,  harrow  and  pulverizets  yoo  go.  Save  extra  teams 
right  dm  ing  the  bcty  season.   Produces  a  tnois  aeedbed 
that  germinates  quickly— no  clods  cr  dry  dirt  to  bold  back 
Tour  crops— no  missing  hills.  Fits  any  plow,  satisfac- 
lon  absolutely  gu  aranteed.    Works  in  all  kinds  of 
Boil— light  draft,  no  extra  horses  required. 
The  "Kramer"  does  more  work  than  discing  and  har- 
rowing the  oldway.    Kg  FREE  lllotraied  Folder. 


ti 


-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG— i 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2>6  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Before  yon  bay  any  more 
fence  write  for  facts  and 
full  description  on  our  26 
inch  ECONOMY  Hog  Fence 
at  l2V2c.  per  rod.  Many 
other  styles  and  prices. 

WRITE  NOW,  to  

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

7857  Industrial  St.,  Peoria , III. 


$I3~" 


Srlndar. 


$17  Steel 


_  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  Mill. 

I We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
■styles.  It  will 
Ipay  you  to  in- 
Iveatlgate.  Write 
KuBoitjiSmiltor  catalog  and 
t  price  llsi. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  GO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  tor  bar-  CDITC  D  it  at  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUwl% 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  mokod,  new 
and  second. hand,  636  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept  1 10  Caleaburc.  Karmafe 


VALUE  OF  HERD  RECORDS 


ON  many  farms  the  sale  of  cream  or 
other  dairy  products  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue.  On  such 
farms  the  keeping  of  herd  records  is  a 
necessity.  It  requires  some  extra  time 
and  labor,  but  the  information  secured 
from  such  records  is  worth  far  more  than 
it  costs  to  keep  them.  It  is  simply  a 
business  proposition.  No  one  thinks  for 
a  moment  that  all  the  cows  in  his  herd 
are  equally  profitable,  but  without  pro- 
duction records  he  must  treat  them  all 
alike.  If  he  guesses  at  the  relative 
profitableness  of  the  different  cows,  the 
guess  is  just  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  right. 
Some  supposedly  exti'a  good  cow  may  be 
fed  a  most  wasteful  ration,  while  an- 
other that  is  superior  in  productive 
capacity  is  being  underfed.  To  be  fed 
most  profitably  dairy  cows  should  be 
treated  as  individuals. 

Records  are  also  of  great  importance 
in  the  matter  of  improvement.  Every 
dairyman  wants  to  improve  his  herd.  He 
may  be  limited  in  capital  and  able  to 
buy  only  a  few  grade  cows.  It  costs 
money  to  go  out  and  buy  cows  with 
records  back  of  them.  Those  who  have 
kept  .  individual  production  records  on 
their  cows  will  not  sell  the  good  ones 
except  at  a  price  determined  by  their 
knowledge  of  just  what  they  are  able 
to  do.  The  only  way  the  man  with  lim- 
ited capital  can  get  this  kind  of  cows 
is  to  keep  records  in  his  grade  herd  and 
by  selecting  from  them  breed  cows  of 
greater  production.  He  must,  of  course, 
buy  a  pure-bred  bull  that  comes  of  a 
family  of  producers.  By  saving  the 
heifers  from  his  best  cows  the  standard 
of  the  whole  herd  can  be  gradually 
raised.  It  cannot  be  done,  however,  un- 
less the  milk  is  weighed  from  the  indi- 
vidual cows.  There  must  be  no  guess 
work  as  to  which  are  the  most  profit- 
able. 

In  feeding  a  bunch  of  dairy  cows  a 
daily  milk  sheet  can  be  very  useful.  We 
have  visited  farms  where  all  the  cows 
were  receiving  exactly  the  same  grain 
ration.  Under  such  system  of  feeding 
some  are  sure  to  be  overfed  and  there 
will  be  others  that  could  profitably  use 
heavier  grain  rations.  It  is  not  good 
business  to  feed  into  one  machine  more 
material  than  it  can  use  with  profit,  and 
run  another  at  less  than  its  full  capacity. 

The  keeping  of  a  daily  milk  record 
may  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
but  after  once  getting  things  fixed  for 
doing  it  conveniently  it  will  become  a 
habit  and  the  small  amount  of  time  it 
takes  will  scarcely  be  noticed.  A  half 
minute  is  plenty  of  time  to  hang  a  pail 
of  milk  on  the  milk  scale,  read  the  dial, 
and  record  the  weight  in  the  proper  col- 
umn of  the  milk  sheet  hanging  on  the 
wall  close  at  hand. 

A  daily  study  of  the  milk  record  will 
tell  the  observant  milker  or  feeder  a 
good  many  things.  For  example,  a  fresh 
cow  in  the  herd  will  be  gaining  each 
day  in  milk  flow  as  the  feed  is  increased. 
The  feeder  will  be  carefully  watching 
this  record,  because  by  so  doing  the 
daily  increasing  of  the  feed  can  be 
stopped  when  it  is  apparent  the  limit 
of  the  cow's  capacity  has  been  reached. 
A  sudden  drop  in  the  flow  of  some  cow 
suggests  an  investigation  to  determine 
what  was  responsible  and  whether  or  not 
it  was  avoidable.  If  he  locates  the  diffi- 
culty at  once  and  takes  measures  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence  in  the  future,  who 
can  say  the  milk  sheet  has  not  been  a 
money-maker  by  promptly  calling  at- 
tention to  a  thing  of  this  kind? 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
is  nothing  that  will  arouse  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  milking  cows 
than  the  weighing  and  testing  of-  milk. 
Even  milkers  who  are  simply  working 
for  a  daily  wage  will  become  interested 
in  studying  the  milk  sheet  and  making 
comparisons  of  the  different  cows. 

A  milk  record  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  butter  fat  test.  Quantity  alone 
does  not  determine  the  value  of  the 
product.  It  is  simply  one  factor,  the 
percent  of  butter  fat  being  the  other,  and 
the  two  together  will  show  how  much 
butter  fat  each  cow  produces  in  a  given 
period.  By  taking  composite  samples 
from  the  milk  of  each  cow  for  a  single 
day  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  very 
close  approximation  of  the  average  but- 
ter fat  test  for  the  month  can  be  ob- 
tained. Those  who  do  not  care  to  own 
a  Babcock  tester  and  test  their  own 
samples,  can  easily  arrange  with  their 
cream  station  operator  to  make  the  tests 
for  them. 

There  is  another  value  from  keeping 


records  that  will  not  appear  until  the 
herd  has  reached  the  point  where  there  is' 
a  surplus  of  stock  to  sell.  A  buyer  is  al- 
ways impressed  by  the  production  rec- 
ords of  the  animal  offered  or  those  of  its 
immediate  ancestors.  It  is  a  most  ef- 
fective selling  argument.  We  have  in 
mind  an  instance  where  heifers  due  to 
calve  in  a  few  days  were  sold  at  a  public 
sale  of  dairy  cattle,  on  a  basis  of  their 
photographs  and  their  dams'  records. 


Amount  of  Grain  for  Cows. 

Every  dairyman  is  interested  in  the 
question  of  how  much  grain  he  can 
profitably  feed  cows  giving  milk.  The 
rule  commonly  given  is  to  feed  a  pound 
of  grain  for  each  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk  the  cow  is  giving.  It  requires  a 
somewhat  heavier  grain  ration  to  pro- 
duce rich  milk  than  that  lower  in  butter 
fat. 

The  Kansas  dairyman  is  especially  for- 
tunate in  having  the.  best  of  roughage  to 
feed.  There  is  nothing  better  for  cows 
than  alfalfa  and  silage.  They  will  pro- 
duce a  good  flow  of  milk  on  these  two 
feeds  without  any  additional  grain,  and 
a  great  many  cows  do  not  receive  grain 
rations  regularly.  On  many  farms  it  is 
a  matter  of  turning  alfalfa  and  silage 
into  milk,  giving  no  consideration  to  the 
possible  capacity  of  the  cows  to  use 
profitably  some  more  concentrated  feed 
in  addition  to  all  the  roughage  they  can 
handle. 

Grain  feeding  is  largely  a  matter  of 
relative  prices  of  the  feed  and  butter  fat 
and  the  capacity  of  the  cow.  If  grain 
and  concentrates  are  very  high  in  price 
and  roughage  plentiful  and  of  good  qual- 
.  ity,  heavy  grain  feeding  might  not  be 
profitable.  Under  such  circumstances 
more  money  would  be  made  by  using  the 
roughage  alone  and  not  trying  for  maxi- 
mum flow. 

It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  grain 
and  concentrates  are  so  high  in  price  that 
some  cannot  be  profitably  fed.  Fresh 
cows  nearly  always  can  use  grain  to  good 
advantage.  It  is  not  only  the  present 
that  is  to  be  considered.  If  a  heavy  flow 
is  kept  up  during  the  early  months  of 
lactation  by  the  feeding  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  grain,  it  will  be  easier  to 
keep  up  the  flow  later.  Heavy  milkers 
sometimes  lose  flesh  when  they  are  fresh, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  down  dur- 
ing this  period  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  well  later. 

We  believe  that  under  average  condi- 
tions the  rule  commonly  used  is  a  good 
one  to  serve  as  a  guide,  at  least.  A  little 
careful  observation  should  show  whether 
or  not  the  grain  is  being  fed  at  a  profit. 
On  farms  where  silage  is  used,  this 
roughage  sometimes  gives  out  before  the 
pasture  season  begins.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  sure  to  require  some  ad- 
ditional grain  if  the  milk  flow  is  main- 
tained. The  cows  will  miss  this  pala- 
table roughage,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prevent  their  falling  off  even  though 
considerable  grain  is  fed. 

While  reckless  feeding  of  grain  is  ex- 
travagant, it  will  usually  be  found  that 
those  who  are  making  the  most  money 
milking  cows  are  feeding  liberally. 

Watch  Oleomargarine  Legislation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  instruct  the  secretary  to  put  the 
Haugen  oleomargarine  bill  into  shape  and 
have  it  introduced  in  Congress  at  once. 
The  oleomargarine  interests  now  have 
two  bills  in  Congress,  both  of  them  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  amending  of  the 
act  relative  to  the  coloring  of  this  pro- 
duct. The  object  of  these  bills  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  titles. 

Looked  at  from  every  angle  possible, 
the  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
this  insistence  for  the  repeal  of  this  act 
is  that  manufacturers  of  the  imitation 
product  want  the  right  to  color  it  so  that 
it  can  be  sold  in  direct  competition  with 
butter.  This  could  have  no  other  result 
than  to  give  the  oleo  manufacturers  con- 
trol of  the  butter  market,  and  real  but- 
ter would  have  to  sell  everywhere  in 
direct  competition  with  the  imitation. 

This  is  not  a  manufacturers'  fight 
alone.  The  producer  of  cream — the  dairy 
farmer  and  every  man  who  milks  a  few 
cows  and  sells  cream,  are  interested. 
The  National  Dairy  Union  is  making  the 
fight  in  Congress,  but  it  needs  the  sup- 
port of  every  man  producing  the  raw 
material.  The  way  to  make  your  mem- 
ber of  Congress  take  notice  is  to  write 
and  tell  him  what  you  want.  Congress- 
men are  very  sensitive  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  people  who  elect  them. 


COMPETITORS  $« 

!>  208  of 

THEM 
BEAT 


Gets  All 
the  Cream 
All  the  Time 

Makes  dairying;  more 
profitable.  Skims  350 
pounds  per  hour.  Many 
great  im  provements  not 
found  in  other  separa- 
tors. Sanitary  Bowl. 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes. 

Golden  Harvest 
Cream 
Separator 

Fewer  working  parts. 
Extremely  simple  con- 
struction. No  complicate 
ed  parts  to  cause  costly  re- 
pairs. Ball  bearing.  Long 
wearing.  So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it. 
Self-oiling  —  no  mussy  oil 
cups  to  fuss  with.  An  im- 
proved separator  at  an  im- 
mense saving.  €0  Days'  Free 
Trial.  20  Year  Guarantee.  Get 
all  the  facts  about  this  better 
separator.  Learn  how  it  is  making  and  saving  money 
for  other  farmers.  All  told  in  illustrated  Dairy  Catalog 
No.  M15    Send  for  your  copy  today. 


New  York 


Chicago        Kansas  City        Ft.  Worth 
Portland,  Oregon 
"Write  House  Most  Convenient 


mmcHOPPtD 


10,000  NEW  1916 
GftLLOWAY  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Special  proposition  from 
now  till  GRASS--in  add:' 
tion  to  my  new  low  price: 
My  way  of  opening-  new  1. 
*tory,  as  one  separator  Bold 
a  neighborhood  always  selL 
.-omoneto  twenty-five  more, 
Every  Galloway  Separator 
is  equal  to  if  not  better 
than  other  separators  selling  for  $76  to 

?96.   Usera  say  *  'way  ahead  of  others. ' ' 
only  ask  one  thing— before  yoa  buy  a  separator 
of  any  make,  kind  or  any  price,  get  my  big  book; 
pick  out  the  separator  you  want,  try   it  90  days. 
180  times,  at  my  expense.    If  yoa  decide  to  keej 
It  (you  don't  have  to)  I'll  give  you  the  choice 
6  open,  fair  and  square  selling  plans  and  guar- 
antee my  separator  for  10  years  against  de- 
fective workmanship  and   material    and  a 
S25. 000  bank  bond  backs  every  sale.  You 

"""MY  NEW  1916,  250-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  Illustrated  in  4 
colors.  Tells  all  about  my  new  1916  Sanitary 
Cream  Separators,  how  I  build  them,  gives  my  4 
new  low  prices  on  4  new  sizes,  also  6  easy  sell- 
ing plans,  cash  or  terms,  etc.    I'll  also(send  my 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  ON  10,000  GALLOWAY  SANI- 

'tary  Cream  Separators.  Drop  me  a  postal  today. 
Separators  are  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas 
City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  or  Chicago. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.,  THE  WM,  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
'  213  GALLOWAY  STATION  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Cream  Separator  Manufacturing  Specialists. 


95  <»» 

Upward  TRIAL 

JimeAiccurL 


Fuur 

GUARANTEED 


Iff 

Av^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
Ekimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
|  warm  or  cold  milk;  making:  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 

|  orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 

|    handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

1  AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
j    Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


■jSave  Silo  Money)— 

GET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 

mm 

Pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
Address  nearest  office. 

THE  DTD  USA  SILO  CO.,  6 1 1  Cnion  BId».,Ano>rson,In4. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    Pes  Moines,  la.      fort  Worth,  Tex. 
g  |  |  Exohango  Bld$.  Q  |  |  Indiana  Bldg.  fj||  Uto  Stock  Ej.  Bldg. 


 __  L 


ft 


for  a  wet  day 

Tower's  Fis«  Br*ne> 

R£FLEX  SLICKER  '3 

Keeps  you  dry  and 
^keeps  you  well.  .^^^ 

A.J.  Tower  Co.  ' 
-  Boston.. 


.DEATH 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimentalstations  approve. 
1400  tablets.  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
l'lease  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
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KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB 

Important    Information  for   Those   Desiring  to  Enrol) 


OViEE  seventy-five  banks  have  now 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  helping  to 
conduct  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club.  Every  one  of  these  banks  is  offer- 
ing to  loan  money  to  one  or  more  boys 
or  girls  to  be  used  in  buying  a  cow  for 
the  club  work. 

APPLICATION  FOB  MEMBERSHIP 

In  applying  for  membership,  be  sure 
you  are  eligible.  Only  boys  or  girls  12 
to  18  years  of  age  can  become  members 
of  the  dairy  club.  To  make  application 
for  membership,  either  sign  and  send  to 
Albert  T.  Reid,  president  of  Kansas 
Farmer  Company,  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page,  or  go  to  the  banker  in 
your  town  and  tell  him  you  want  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  BANK 

Applicants  are  not  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers until  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a  cooperating  bank.  An 
agreement  will  be  signed  with  the  bank 
by  the  applicant  and  a  note  given  cov- 
ering the  loan  of  the  money  that  is  to 
be  used  in  buying  the  cow.  Applicants 
have  until  June  1  to  complete  these  ar- 
rangements. 

BUYING  THE  COW 

The  next  step  is  buying  the  cow.  Any 
kind  of  cow  can  be  purchased  providing 
she  is  to  freshen  on  or  before  September 
1,  1916.  As  soon  as  the  cow  is  secured, 
blanks  which  will  be  furnished  are  to  be 
filled  out — one  for  the  bank,  and  one 
mailed  to  Kansas  Farmer.  The  mem- 
ber should  save  and  study  carefully  the 
article  on  buying  dairy  cows  on  page 
16  of  Kansas  Farmer  March  25  issue. 
Every  article  on  the  work  of  the  club 
should  be  saved.  Cut  them  out  and 
paste  them  in  a  scrap  book  and  they  will 
be  convenient  for  ready  reference. 

KEEPING  OF  RECORDS 

The  records  to  be  kept  will  furnish  the 
information  that  will  be  used  in  award- 
ing the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
All  required  blanks  will  be  furnished  by 
Kansas  Farmer.  The  grain  fed  is  to 
be  weighed.  Roughage  and  pasture  will 
be  estimated.  The  blanks  furnished  will 
give  schedule  of  prices  on  farm-grown 
feeds  and  pasture.  Purchased  feed  will 
be  entered  at  actual  cost,  but  in  calcu- 
lating final  results  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  the  prizes,  a  uniform  price  will 
be  used  for  all  feeds,  these  prices  to  be 
given  on  feed  blanks  furnished.  Milk  is 
to  be  weighed  each  milking.  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  each  month  a  composite 
sample  .of  the  morning's  and  evening's 
milk  is  to  be  taken  and  sent  to  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  to  be 
tested  for  butter  fat.  At  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year  the  contestant  will  be  re- 
quired to  send  a  bottle  of  milk  to  the 
Dairy  Department  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  to  be  scored  for 
quality. 

MAKING  REPORTS 

Not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each 
month  the  contestant  is  to  furnish  to 
the  bank  the  reports  for  the  previous 
month,  showing,  first,  amount  and  value 
of  feed  used;  second,  total  pounds  of 
milk  produced;  third,  butter  fat  test; 
fourth,  total  pounds  of  butter  fat  for 
the  month.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a 
complete  report  of  the  year's  work  is  to 
be  prepared — this  to  be  a  basis  for  the 
making  of  awards.  There  shall  be  three 
copies  of  all  reports — one  for  the  con- 
testant, one  for  the  bank,  and  one  for 
Kansas  Fabmer. 

basis  of  awards 
Total  production  for  year..  0  to  30  points 
Profit  over  cost  of  feed  and 

interest   0  to  30  points 

Records  and  story  of  work..O  to  20  points 
Quality  of  product  0  to  20  points 


Marketing  Dairy  Products. 

One  of  the  big  farm  problems,  and  one 
that  is  very  much  discussed  these  days, 
is  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  The 
demand  is  for  greater  efficiency  all  along 
the  line  so  that  there  will  be  less  differ- 
ence between  what  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  and  what  the  producer  receives. 

We  wonder  if  enough  consideration  is 
given  the  dairy  cow  as  an  agency  for 
efficiency  in  marketing.  The  cow  con- 
sumes the  silage  and  alfalfa,  the  pasture 
grass,  farm-grown  feeds  of  various  kinds, 
and  from  this  great  bulk  of  coarse  ma- 
terial produces  one  of  the  most  concen- 
trated food  products  known.  A  good  cow 
will  consume  in  a  year,  two  or  three  tons 
of  hay,  three  or  four  tons  of  silage,  a  lot 
of  pasture,  a  half  ton  of  grain,  and  will 
make  this  into  a  product  from  which  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  can 
be  made.  This  is  a  wonderful  condensa- 
tion of  raw  material. 

A  ton  of  grain  marketed  might  bring 
from  $18  to  $30,  but  it  would  carry  with 
it  from  $6  to  $8  worth  of  soil  fertility. 
A  ton  of  butter  is  worth  $600  to  $700 
and  does  not  remove  to  exceed  fifty 
cents'  worth  of  fertility  from  the  farm. 
The  dairy  farmer  has  no  immense  ton- 
nage of  grain  and  roughage  to  haul  to 
market.  The  marketing  problem  has 
been  greatly  simplified  by  the  work  of 
the  cow  and  the  farm  has  not  been  de- 
pleted of  its  producing  power. 

Feeding  Young  Calf. 

The  mistake  most  frequently  made  in 
the  hand-feeding  of  young  calves  is  giv- 
ing too  much  milk  at  a  time.  The  young 
calf  running  with  the  cow  gets  its  milk 
at  short  intervals,  and  never  becomes  so 
hungry  as  to  gorge  itself.  The  dairy  calf 
is  usually  taken  from  the  cow  about 
three  days  after  birth.  Some  leave  them 
with  the  cows  even  a  shorter  time  or 
take  them  away  at  once. 

When  the  hand-feeding  begins  Nature 
is  a  good  guide  to  follow.  The  calf  does 
not  have  a  very  large  stomach,  and  for 
the  first  week  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
warm,  fresh  milk  at  a  feed  three  times  a 
day,  is  enough.  The  night  and  morning 
feed  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  milked, 
and  that  saved  for  the  noon  feeding 
should  be  warmed  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. 

Overfeeding  is  sure  to  cause  indiges- 
tion. To  be  safe,  all  increases  should  be 
made  very  gradually.  The  change  to 
skim  milk  should  not  be  made  abruptly. 
The  ideal  method  is  to  replace  a  half  pint 
of  whole  milk  with  skim  milk,  and  after 
a  few  days  increase  the  quantity  of  skim 
milk  until  by  the  time  the  calf  is  four  or 
five  weeks  old  it  is  on  a  diet  of  skim 
milk  alone,  supplemented,  of  course,  with 
some  starchy  grain,  such  as  corn  or 
kafir. 

The  well-bred  calf  can  easily  be  so 
badly  stunted  during  the  first  few 
months  that  it  will  be  of  little  value  in 
the  herd  later.  Dairymen  cannot  keep 
up  their  herds  unless  they  become  suc- 
cessful calf  feeders,  for  they  must  of 
necessity  raise  their  own  cows. 

As  we  see  the  street  car  company 
breaking  in  new  motormen  from  day  to 
day,  on  ten-dollar-a-week  salaries,  we 
are  reminded  that  boys  are  still  grow- 
ing up  in  the  country  who  feel  that  the 
city  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  get  ahead. 


Sweep  up  every  particle  of  silage  in 
the  alleyway  and  give  it  to  the  cows  at 
each  feeding.  Silage  carelessly  left  at 
this  time  of  the  year  will  spoil  quickly, 
producing  bad  odors,  and  if  later  fed  it  is 
likely  to  be  harmful. 


If  the  horses  are  slow  to  shed  their 
coats,  feed  a  little  oil  meal  or  use  the 
horse  clippers. 


Send  Your  Name  For  Memterskip 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Club  is  to  fill  in 
the  following  coupon  and  mail  to  Albert  T.  Reid,  president  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and 
will  follow  all  the  instructions  and  report  regularly  as  directed. 

My  name  is  

Address  R.  F.  D.  No  


My  parent's  or  guardian's  name  is. 
The  bank  we  patronize  is  


YOU'LL  LIKE 

Old  Ben  Big  Lump  Coal 


because  it  is  hard,  clean  and  bright, 
and  comes  in  lumps  which  break 
easily  into  any  desired  size — with 
no  waste.  It  leaves  little  ash  and 
no  clinkers — makes  a  clean,  hot  fire 
—easily  controlled.  It  is  not  an  ex- 


pensive coal.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
Send  us  the  name  of  your  coal 
dealer  and  receive  np 
a  useful  attractive  ST  Sr*a*- 
Almanac  Calender. 


Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  UHMcCormick  Bldg.,Chkago,IU. 


Under  stress  of 
action  each  wire 
within  a  con- 
siderable radi- 
us is  brought 
into  play,  af- 
fording, to  an 
extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  resist- 
ance of  a  flexible 
wall  of  steel — due 


AWARDED 


to  the  perfectly 
balanced  woven 
fabric,  in 
which  each 
wire  is  drawn 
under  equal 
tension  with 
machinery  of 
special  design. 
Thoroughly  gal- 
vanized. 


American  Steel  Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Sent  Free — write  for  booklet  on  how  to 
set  posts  and  erect  fence.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


DENVER 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station:  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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for  a 

NEARLY 


OF  A 
CENTURY 


DOMINANT  PROGRESS 

Has  made  the  Red  River  Special  the 
Threshing  Machine  of  the  Age 


Since  1848  the  Nichols  &  Shepard 
Company  has  been  interested  in  one  line 
of  endeavor  only — the  making  of  ma- 
chinery for  threshing  grain. 
They  started  their  career  with  a  revolu- 
tionary improvement  in  the  threshing 
process  that  put  them  in  the  lead — con- 
tinued inventiveness  of  the  same  bold 
character  has  kept  them  at  the  front. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED? 

By  Beating  Oat  the  Grain,  a  principle 
that  has  never  been  abandoned  since 
originated  by  this  company,  more  sepa- 
ration,  better  separation,  faster  separation, 
cheaper  separation,  are  all  combined  in 
this  one  machine. 

Owning  or  using  a  Red  River  Special 
tig,  you  can  do  more  than  you  can  do 
with  any  other  known  make  of  thresh- 
ing machine,  and  it  is  so  written  as  a 
part  of  your  purchasing  contract. 
What  do  you  expect  to  get  when  you 
select  another  kind? 

You  ought  to  read  your  own  neighbor's  opinion 
of  a  good  job  of  threshing.  You'll  find  it  in 
the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red  Hiver  Special 
paper.  Write  for  a  copy  and  post  up.  The  Big 
Catalog  will  be  sent  also  if  you  ask  for  it. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Cas  Traction  Engine* 
(3)     BATTLE  CREEK,   -  MICHIGAN 


Silon 

Only  $99 


oo 


Freight  Allowed 

Sensational  Offer  on  the 
Best  Silo  in  the  World. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  in- 
vest in  any  other  silo  now. 
You  can  own  a  Genuine 
Tung-Loh  Silo  at  a  price 
that  represents  a  big  saving 
even  compared  with  others 
of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Easiest  to  Erect 


$50  Saved  Right  There 

The  Tung-Lok  Silo  consistsof  sectionslaid  in  layers 
— locking-  and  interlocking — grooved  and  tongued  to 
fit  perfectly.  Oncein  place— the  Tung-Lokisupto 
Btay  —  can't  fall  down  —  wind  can't  blow  it  down. 
You  erect  the  "Tung-Lok"  yourself  — no  "expert 
help"  needed.  Ho  Hoops,  No  Guy  Wires. 
Vvoa  HtAftlr  Write  today— right  now  for  our  big 
II  OUUK  Free  Silo  Book.  Special  proposi- 
tion to  progressive  farmers  on  Tung-Lok  Silos, 
Grain  Bins,  Tanks,  etc. 

TUNG-LOK  SILO  AND  TANK  CO. 
403  Interstate  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To  get  rid  of  fats  get' 


RIDOFRATS 


Non-Poisonous.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  th© 
rat  and  mouse  pest  from  corncribs, bins, poul- 
try houses,  stables,  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  10c;  Doz.  boxes  $1  east  of  Mis3. ;  $1.20 
west  of  Miss.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
order  direct.   Write  for  catalog,  it  tella  the  story. 


Berg  &,  Beard  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Steuben  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN    DISTEMPER  REMEDY 

For  Distemper,  Coughs.  Colds.  Epizootic,  etc.,  In  Horses 
and  Stock. 

Fifty  cents  and  $1  a  bottle  at  all  druggists  or  direct. 
German  Distemper  Remedy  Co..  Jackson,  Michigan. 

ROPP'S   HEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  C  (J  t  T 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■  ■»■»»■- 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
Kirnber  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25  cents  for  a 
three  months'  subscription 
to* 


OIL  MEAL  FOR  HORSES 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SUBSCRIBER  J.  W.,  Russell  County, 
asks  if  oil  meal  is  a  good  feed  to 
give  work  horses  in  the  spring. 
Oil  meal  in  reasonable  quantities  is  a 
most  valuable  feed  for  horses  and  not 
only  horses  but  all  classes  of  stock.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  some  oil  meal  on 
hand  all  the  time  on  a  live  stock  farm. 
In  addition  to  being  very  rich  in  digesti- 
ble protein  and  other  nutrients  it  seems 
to  have  a  -sort  of  medicinal  or  toning 
effect.  For  this  reason  a  little  oil  meal 
is  especially  good  for  horses  that  are 
being  put  into  condition  for  spring  work. 
Horses  that  have  gone  through  the  win- 
ter on  a  small  allowance  of  grain,  or 
with  none  at  all,  must  be  handled  with 
considerable  care  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  get  them  up  to  a  full  grain  feed  and 
well  hardened  for  work.  They  cannot 
be  put  on  a  heavy  feed  at  once  without 
trouble.  A  little  oil  meal  at  this  time — 
from  a  handful  to  a  pound  daily — will 
help  put  them  in  shape  quickly.  The 
heavy  winter  coats  must  be  shed  and  if 
they  have  been"  wintered  poorly,  getting 
rid  of  this  winter  hair  seems  to  be  a 
hard  task.  The  feeding  of  a  little  oil 
meal  seems  to  loosen  the  old  hair  and 
make  it  come  away  easily  and  the  new 
hair  comes  on  and  the  skin  has  a  clean, 
healthy  appearance. 

It  is  important  that  work  horses  be 
brought  up  to  a  full  feed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  they  are  to  do  their  best  in  the 
field.  It  may  be  possible  to  winter  them 
on  silage  and  roughage  alone,  but  they 
cannot  do  hard  work  on  such  bulky 
feeds.  While  corn  will  probably  be  the 
bulk  of  the  grain  ration,  a  little  oil  meal 
is  valuable  all  through  the  working 
season. 

No  single  grain  is  better  for  the  feed- 
ing of  work  horses  than  oats,  but  oats 
are  usually  scarce  and  high  in  price.  A 
combination  of  corn,  bran,  and  oil  meal, 
in  the  proportion  of  6:3:1,  is  almost  a 
perfect  substitute  for  oats  and  nearly 
always  is  cheaper.  This  combination  is 
a  standard  grain  ration  for  the  work 
horses  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  used  most  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  go  with  a  roughage  ra- 
tion of  prairie  hay.  Those  using  alfalfa 
as  roughage  may  not  need  the  oil  meal 
through  the  whole  season. 

Oil  meal  seems  to  stimulate  the  diges- 
tion of  other  feeds  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  a  value  aside  from  the  nutrients 
it  supplies.  It  is  always  useful  in  feed- 
ing brood  mares.  Mares  suckling  colts 
require  a  feed  rich  in  protein,  and  this 
grain  mixture  suggested  for  work  horses 
is  a  good  one  for  mares  with  colts 
whether  they  work  or  not.  When  not 
working  the  quantity  should  simply  be 
lessened. 


greatly  with  the  heat,  but  of  course  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  there  are  fre- 
quent cool  spells  and  when  sheep  are 
sheared  early  they  should  not  be  ex- 
posed during  a  cold  rain.  Unless  our 
correspondent  is  fixed  to  give  his  sheep 
proper  shelter,  it  would  be  safer  to  de- 
fer the  shearing  until  moderate  weather 
has  come  to  stay.  Of  course  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  shearing  done  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  to  have  it  out  of 
the  way  before  the  rush  of  corn  planting 
and  other  spring  work.  Sheep  always 
seem  to  thrive  better  after  their  heavy 
fleece  has  been  removed,  and  where  sheep 
are  being  full-fed  for  market  late  in  the 
spring  it  is  nearly  always  desirable  to 
remove  the  wool  in  order  that  they  may 
finish  more  rapidly. 

The  man  who  is  shearing  sheep  should 
remember  that  wool  is  a  staple  product 
having  a  comparatively  high  value.  It 
should  not  be  carelessly  handled.  The 
work  should  be  done  in  a  clean  place  and 
the  wool  should  be  carefully  tied  with 
wool  twine — not  binder  twine.  The  sisal 
fibers  of  the  binder  twine  will  get  into 
the  fleece  and  will  make  trouble  later 
when  they  are  woven  into  the  cloth. 
Buyers  of  wool  always  object  to  fleeces 
tied  with  sisal  twine  and  cut  the  price 
accordingly.  After  the  wool  has  been 
removed  it  should  be  stored  in  a  clean 
room  such  as  an  empty  granary,  and 
covered  with  old  horse  blankets  or  pieces 
of  carpets  if  it  is  to  be  held  long  before 
selling. 

Sheep  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  ticks, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  sheared  they 
should  be  dipped.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  ticks  will  all  leave  the  ewes  and  go 
to  the  new-born  lambs.  A  well  kept 
farm  flock  that  is  dipped  each  year  will 
soon  be  free  from  ticks. 


Sheep  Shearing. 

R.  R.  L.,  Shawnee  County,  who  is  hav- 
ing his  first  experience  with  sheep,  asks 
when  is  the  best  time  to  shear. 

There  is  no  set  time  to  shear  sheep, 
but  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  conditions  will 
warrant.  Usually  sheep  should  not  be 
sheared  earlier  than  the  first  of  April. 
As  the  weather  gets  warm  they  suffer 


Life  History  of  Ox  Warble. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  in- 
formation relative  to  the  ox  warble.  It 
was  stated  that  about  the  only  means 
of  combating  this  was  to  destroy  all  the 
larva?  so  as  to  prevent  any  from  reach- 
ing maturity  and  thus  laying  eggs  to 
perpetuate  the  pest.  Most  of  the  grub3 
have  now  emerged  if  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed and  in  due  time  the  flies  will 
be  laying  their  eggs  about  the  feet  and 
legs  of  the  cattle. 

Some  of  the  cattlemen  express  doubt 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  life  history  of  this 
insect  as  it  is  reported  by  our  entomol- 
ogists. There  are  two  species  of  the  ox 
bot  fly  in  this  country.  They  are  known 
as  heel  flies,  and  we  have  just  learned 
from  Prof.  G.  A.  Dean,  entomologist  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  fly  laying  the  eggs  that  later  de- 
velop into  the  ox  warble.  While  the 
larva  or  grub  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  mature  fly,  there  are 
many  such  cases  in  insect  life. 

Professor  Dean  states  that  the  very 
latest  information  relative  to  the  life 
history  of  warbles  is  from  some  of  our 
best  foreign  entomologists.  These  state 
that  the  little  maggot  when  it  hatches 
bores  through  the  skin  and  works  along 
underneath  until  it  comes  to  the  oesoph- 
agus or  gullet.    Here  it  is  found  as  a 
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EARLY  SPRING  LAMBS  MAKING  PROFITABLE  VSE  OF 
WASTE    GRASS    AND    WEEDS    ON    A.    KANSAS  FAKM 


D 


ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 


tl 


Backache 
Lumbago 


Neuralgia 
Rheumatism 


Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

CombauIt'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  is  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 

Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Barns, 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
£tiUAL. Removes  the  soreness — strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  $  1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


We  Save  You  $25  or  More  by 
Our  Faetory-to-User  Plan 

You  can't  duplicate  this  buggy  elsewhere  at 
the  price.  It's  proof  of  the  faith  we  have  In  our 
Elkhart  quality  when  we  offer  to  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  this  buggy  for  your  approval 
and  then  allow  you 

69  Days  Free  Trial 

We  know  it's  no  risk  for  us,  as  our  43  years 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give  the  most 
possible  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction.  That's  the 
reason  why  today  we  are  the  largest  makers  of 
buggies  shipping  direct  to  the  farmer.  We 
make  Buggies  in  such  large  numbers  that 
material  and  labor  cost  us  less.  We  cut  out  all 
the  middlemen  and  save  you  their  profits. 
Write  for  our  FREE 

Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

Mailed  to  anyone  upon  request.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  In  detail  our 


175  Styles  of  Buggies 

shows  the  high  quality  and  low  i 


It  also 

we  offer  in  our 


prices 


65  Styles  of  Harness 


Telia  how,  by  shipping-  direct 

and  dealers'  profits  — 
low  prices. 


we  Bave  the  agents* 
us  ana  are  able  to  make  you  such  very 
lember  Its  free.   Better  write  us  today. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

709  Beardsley  Ave.,  ELKHART,  INO. 
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My  new,  1916  low  prices 
and  selling  plans,  cash  » 
or  time,  are  fully  descri-  '■ 
bed  in  my  new  250-page 
book.    Do  not  buy  a 
spreader  of  any  make  it/, 
or  kind  until  you  get  '■" 
this  book.  Ask  for  my 

 .  ^special  proposition 

on  spreaders  from  now  until 
seeding  time.  My  new 
model  spreader  with  all 
steel  beater,  all  steel  V- 
rake,  low  down,  light 
draft,  double  chain 
drive,  cut  under  front 
wheels,  channel  steel 
frame,   trussed  like  a 
steel  bridge,  steel  ton- 
gue,endless  apron  and 
force  feed  makes  a  finer 
and  wider  spreading 
machine  than  ever. 
Shipped  from  Water- 
loo,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Council  Bluffs 
and   Chicago.  All 
styles  and  sizes  of 
spreaders  and  spread- 
er boxes  fully  described 
in  this  big,  new  book, 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
Wjn.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  21i»,  Waterloo,  fowa^ 

Manure  Spreader  Manufacturing  Specli 


I  Ofilf  at  our  new  250  pace 
LUUn,  catalog.  Telia  you 
all  about  the  special  patent- 
ed features  on  the  famous 
Galloway  Manure  Spread 
how  to  make  a  spreader  pay 
for  jtaelf  in  six  months  time; 
ehowawhy  exclusive  Gallo- 
way patented  features  make 
the  Galloway  spreader  worth 
$25  more  than  any  other, 
but  cost  nothing  extra  on 
the  Galloway;also  shows  full 
line  of  other  Galloway  im- 
plements and  merchandise 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.   Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  ca«e  for  special  instruction! 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR..  antiseptic 
liniment  lor  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swelling.  En. 
breed  GlandB,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins, 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  Si  a 
bottle  at  drueglsta  or  delivered.    Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  P..  211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Stack  Your  Hay  •  P» 

TheEasiest  Way/foAyh&Wft 

lackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

.Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight^-easiesl 
to  operate — delivers  hay  any- 
where—no ropes  or  pulleys— 
\  cannot  t  ip — fully  guaranteed 
^— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
i  Manufacturer's  prices, 
as  lone  as  our  present 
^supply   lasts  prices 
^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
k  ©d.  eo  write  quick 
tor  catalog  and 


F.  WTTATT  MFG.  CO.,  910N.  Stk  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 


When  writing-  advertisers,  please  mention  ' 
Kansas  Farmer. 


April  1,  1916 

little  maggot  about  a  half  inch  in  length. 
Later  it  continues  its  journey  under  the 
skin,  finally  locating  along  the  back.  In 
Kansas  it  arrives  at  this  location  about 
the  last  of  December.  By  this  time  the 
larvae  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of  their 
development  when  they  require  air  and 
they  make  a  breathing  hole  through  the 
skin. 

While  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  larvae  bore  through  the  skin  at  the 
place  they  have  hatched,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  some  of  them 
may  not  be  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the 
licking  of  the  animal  and  later  be  found, 
around  the  oesophagus. 

Even  though  stockmen  refuse  to  ac- 
cept these  statements  that  the  maggots 
travel  along  under  the  skin,  they  can- 
not fail  to  see  the  logic  of  systematically 
destroying  the  grubs.  If  no  grubs  are 
allowed  to  mature,  there  will  be  no  flies 
to  lay  eggs,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  warbles  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
systematically  following  this  practice. 

Navel  Infection  of  Colts. 

E.  T.  S.,  Pawnee  County,  writes  that 
he  will  have  some  colts  foaled  this 
spring,  and  wants  to  know  how  to  avoid 
navel  ill  or  joint  disease. 

A  great  many  colts  die  of  this  disease 
every  year,  and  the  beginner  is  wise  in 
trying  to  learn  how  to  avoid  this  serious 
trouble.  It  is  caused  by  germs  that 
gain  access  to  the  body  through  the 
navel  cord  at  birth.  These  germs  are 
usually  found  in  dirty  and  unsanitary 
quarters.  The  first  precaution  is  to  have 
the  box  stall  in  which  the  mare  is  to 
foal,  scrupulously  clean  and  carefully  dis- 
infected with  some  good  dip.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  and  plea=ant  the  mares 
may  be  allowed  to  foal  out  in  the  open. 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  navel  in- 
fection, the  cord  should  be  washed  at 
once  with  a  l-to-100  solution  of  creolin 
or  a  5-to-100  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
It  should  then  be  tied  about  two  inches 
from  the  body  with  a  string  saturated 
in  iodine  and  the  whole  cord  should  be 
painted  with  iodine.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  apply  iodine  every  few  hours  during 
the  first  day.  By  following  these  in- 
structions faithfully  there  will  be  little 
danger  that  any  of  the  colts  will  be  af- 
fected with  navel  ill. 
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Kansas  Stallion  License  Law. 

The  purpose  of  the  Kansas  btallion 
license  law  is  to  give  the  mare  owners 
of  the  state  a  means  of  knowing  the 
breeding  of  each  and  every  stallion  that 
stands  for  public  service.  In  order  to  do 
this  the  breeding  of  each  stallion  is  in- 
vestigated and  a  license  issued  accord- 
ing to  his  breeding.  Four  kinds  of 
licenses  are  issued:  Pure-bred,  cross- 
bred, grade  and  scrub.  This  law  has 
been  in  operation  since  1010.  During 
this  time  the  unscrupulous  stallion  ped- 
dler, who  formerly  did  over  $500,000 
worth  of  business  annually,  has  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  state  through 
the  operations  of  the  stallion  license  law. 
During  the  year  just  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas  stallion  law,  over 
2,000  grade  and  scrub  stallions  were  ad- 
vertised as  pure  breds.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  this  law  has  been  the 
creating  of  a  very  decided  interest  in 
better  sires.  This  interest  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  625  in  the  number  of 
pure  breds  and  a  decrease  of  1,211  in  the 
number  of  grades  and  scrubs  during  the 
past  five  years. 

Making  Ewes  Own  Lambs. 

At  lambing  time  the  ewes  should  be 
separated  into  little  box-like  areas  if 
possible  where  they  can  lamb  undis- 
turbed. Two  little  gates,  hinged  together 
form  an  excellent  device  for  making  these 
lambing  pens.  One  can  start  in  the 
corner  of  the  barn  and  make  a  pen  by 
arranging  these  gates  in  the  form  of  an 
"L."    Have  them  provided  with  hooks. 


Hook  the  next  two  to  the  first  and  so  on 
forming  a  series  of  pens  across  the  barn. 

Sometimes  a  ewe  will  not  own  a  lamb. 
It  is  because  the  smell  is  foreign.  Make 
her  hold  still  until  the  baby  gets  its  din- 
ner a  few  times.  Gradually  the  milk 
gives  the  lamb  the  smell  the  ewe  must 
sense  and  she  owns  it. 

Sometimes  one  lamb  dies  and  one 
wishes  the  mother  to  nurse  another. 
Skin  the  dead  lamb.  Cut  holes  where 
the  legs  come  out.  Put  the  hide  on  the 
orphan  lamb  and  place  with  its  desired 
foster  mother.  The  ewe  is  deceived  and 
soon  owns  the  imposter  and  makes  as 
much  fuss  over  it  as  a  real  mother 
would. 


Feeding  Young  Lambs. 

The  baby  lambs  have  but  one  object 
in  this  world— to  grow.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  flockmaster  to  help  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. To  be  born  well,  to  be  fed  well, 
and  to  grow  well  is  regarded  by  every 
lamb  as  an  inherent  right. 

Experienced  sheep  feeders  usually  have 
a  creep  for  the  lambs  so  the  ewes  cannot 
eat  the  feed  intended  for  the  lambs. 
This  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made  and 
the  larnbs  will  soon  use  it  to  eat  the 
feed  put  in  for  them.  This  is  usually 
made  of  slats  wide  enough  apart  to  let 
the  lambs  through.  A  low  flat-bottomed 
trough  is  placed  in  the  creep  to  hold  the 
grain,  bran,  etc.,  for  the  lambs. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the 
lambs  will  require  no  other  feed,  than  the 
milk  of  their  dams. 

Feed  the  ewes  well.  That  means  much 
milk.  Much  milk  means  much  lamb  fat 
and  quick  growth.  Give  alfalfa  or  clover, 
a  pinch  of  corn,  some  ground  food  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  Turn  on  to  grass 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  found  at  the  Wisconsin  experi- 
ment station  that  lambs  fed  grain  up  till 
they  were  ten  months  old  reached  a  given 
weight  four  to  seven  weeks  sooner  than 
if  no  grain  was  fed  before  weaning  time. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  a  grain 
ration  for  young  lambs.  In  the  experi- 
ments with  the  various  grains  for  un- 
weaned  Shropshire  lambs  for  a  period 
averaging  ten  weeks  .3  to  .4  pounds  of 
grain  was  eaten  daily.  It  required  the 
following  amounts  of  grain  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  the  lambs:  Wheat 
bran,  71  pounds;  corn  meal,  74  pounds; 
whole  oats,  78  pounds;  cracked  peas,  81 
pounds. 

The  conclusion  was  that  unweaned 
lambs  that  go  into  the  breeding  flock 
should  receive  feeds  like  oats  and  peas, 
wheat  or  wheat  bran — feeds  somewhat 
high  in  protein.  Corn  was  preferred  for 
lambs  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher, 
since  this  grain  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  fat  carcass. 

Pasture  is  necessary  for  economical 
sheep  raising.  The  lambs  will  need  exer- 
cise and  green  food  and  nothing  will  take 
the  place  of  the  pasture  for  them.  If 
the  permanent  pasture  is  not  sufficient 
grazing  crops  may  be  needed. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable 
to  plant  soiling  crops  to  supplement  the 
pasture.  For  this  purpose  corn,  cane, 
kafir,  alfalfa  or  rape  may  be  used. 


The  bankers  of  Tonganoxie,  Kan.,  have 
taken  up  the  idea  of  supplying  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  bring  in  some  high  grade 
dairy  heifers  to  be  sold  to  dairymen  of 
that  community  in  need  of  better  stock. 
They  have  counseled  with  P.  H.  Ross, 
county  agricultural  agent,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  assistance  of  Professor  O.  E. 
Reed  has  been  secured  to  help  select  the 
heifers. 


A  most  excellent  mash  for  horses  may 
be  made  by  mixing  two  quarts  of  oats, 
one  of  bran,  and  a  half  pint  of  linseed 
meal.  The  mixture  is  scalded,  covered 
and  allowed  to  rest  for  five  hours. 


GOOD  COWS  ARE  MONEY- MAKERS  IF  GIVEN  PROPER  CARE. — THIS 
SCENE  ON  FARM  OF  J.  H.  LOMAX,  DONIPHAN  COUNTY,  KANSAS 


Yes,  I  Guarantee  It  Will  Rid 
Your  Sheep  of  Scab,Ticks,etc. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
back  guarantee  to 
your  town,  whom 

My  Dip  is  a  positive 
germs  and  foul  odors, 
hogs,  disinfecting  hog 


Gilbert  Hett,  M.D..  D.  V.  S. 

Disinfectant  is  sold  under  a  money* 
do  that,  and  more,  and  my  dealer  in 
you  know,  backs  up  my  guarantee. 

lice  killer.  Cures  skin  diseases,  destroys 
You  need  my  Dip  fordipping  your  sheepand 
pens,  stables,  poultry  houses,  troughs,  etc. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disintectant 

1  gallon  makes  from  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

Invaluable  for  disinfecting  sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage  cans,  out- 
houses, etc.  Good  alike  for  home  and  stable.  See  how  concentrated 
and  powerful  it  is,  how  economical,  therefore.  Sold  in  pint  bottles, 
quart,  half -gallon  and  gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Doesn't  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock  comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio 


33  Different 
Styles 

High  Shoes 
Low  Shoes 
Button  Shoes 
Lace  Shoes 
All  Solid 
Com- 
fort 


Take  No 
Substitutes 


Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  accept 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoe.  No  other  shoe  will 
give  you  so  much  real  comfort  and  last- 
ing wear. 

KSSt^  Plartha  Washington 
^r!rtf^^.  Comfort  Shoes 

WARNING  — Always  look  for 
the  name  Martha  Washington 
and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the 
sole,  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 

for  men,  women,  children;  Dry- 
Sox  wet  weather  shoes; 
Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
and  Shoe  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


FRFFGOVERNNENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 


Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  mv  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 


This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 


A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 
has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  J2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copv  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anvone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


HUNDREDS  MORE  EGGS  EVERY  MONTH 


FARMER 


April  1,  1016 


OF  THE  YEAR  WITHOUT  LICE  OR  MITES 

Don't  let  the  lice  and  mites  rob  your  laying  flock  of  the  strength  and  vitality  that  should 
be  put  into  egg  production.  Give  your  hens  a  clean,  wholesome,  well-ventilated,  sanitary 
lice  and  miteless  nost  in  which  to  lay.  The  increaso  in  egg  production  in  this  nest  is  enormous. 


Our  Special  Advantages 

over  any  other  steel  nest  is  in  the  construction, 
light,  size  and  ventilation. 

Each  nest  has  ten  square  inches  more  room, 
inside,  than  any  other  steel  nest  on  the  market. 
It  is  comfortable  for  large  hens  as  well  as  small. 

ft  is  fastened  together  With  heavy ,  substantial 
bolts  and  nuts.  It  is  easy  to  assemble  aud  abso- 
lutely rigid  and  permanent  when  set  up. 

It  is  entirely  complete  at  prices  here  quoted, 
having  full  metal  back,  top,  bottom,  ends, 
partitions,  doors  and  perch  or  running  board. 

The  perch  or  running  bjard  is  an  advantage, 
because  hens  go  easily  to  the  next  nest  without 
disturbing  a  hen  already  laying. 


A  Solid  Complete  Steel  Back 

is  included  with  each  nest  at  the  prices  given 
below.  We  will  not  ship  nests  without 
backs. 

The  doors  are  so  hung  as  to  give  air  and  light 
space  entirely  around  the  door  on  three  sides 
as  well  as  through  the  openings  i  n  the 
door. 

It  is  the  last  word  in  steel  nest  construction 
and  besides  all  these  advantages — is  sold  for  less 
money.  These  low  prices  are  possible  because 
our  factory  turns  out  from  8.000  to  12,000  com- 
plete sets  every  season  More  than  all  other 
factories  combined. 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST 


PRESCOTT  S  IMPROVED 


More    Expensive    Bui    Worth  More. 

Made  round  on  top  so  that  lien?  cannot 
roost  and  foul  the  nest.  Each  nest  completely 
partitioned,  roomy,  sanitary  and  inviting  to 
the  hen     Easily  removed  from  the  poultry 
house  and  can  be  entirely  burned  out  with- 
r  ut  the  slightest  injury.  Made  only  of  gal- 
vanized steel.  Put  together  with  heavy  bolts 
and  nuts.    Portable,  light,  roomy,  but  very  substan- 
tial and  should  last  a  lifetime. 

1         o<  8  nesls,  S6.00;  without  legs,  S5.00 
1  set  ol  6  nests,  $4.60;  without  legs,  S4.10 
1  set  ot  4  nests,  S4.O0;  without  legs,  S3.SSO 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
now  or  write  for  literature. 


Read  What  Our  Users  Say 

Prescott  Sales  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Please  find  enclos- 
ed check  for  $6.00  for  which  send  me  two  more  sets  of  six.  , 
Also  catalog  on  other  styles.  I  liko  theso  nests  because 
they  have  backs.   Respectfully  yours,   D.  F.  Diehl. 

My  honest  opinion  of  the  "Mite-less"  Hen' s  nest  is  that 
they  are  sanitary.  They  are  roomy  enough  for  laying  hens 
and  deep  enough  to  prevent  them  from  scratching  out  the 
litter.  And  best  ol  all  they  are  complete  with  backs.  Re- 
spectfully yours,   Mrs.  Chris  Smith. 

Regarding  your  "Mite-less'*  Hen*s  nests,  I  frankly  say 
I  would  not  be  without  them  for  twice  the  money.  I  have 
saved  many  hours  of  work  since  I  had  them.  No  more 
white-wash,  no  more  Insect  powder,  no  more  dirt.  As  soon 
as  I  put  a  new  addition  on  my  coop  you  will  hear  from  me 
for  about  five  or  six  sets  of  the  No.  8.  Yours  very  respect- 
fully,   Alex  A.  De  Borcq. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $37.75  for  which  send  nests. 
I  like  your  nests  Immense.  Respectfully, Mrs.  Mike  Hendel. 

About  a  year  ago  we  ordered  and  received  one  of  your 
"Mite-less"  Hen's  nests  and  we  like  it  very  much.  Yours 
truly,  D.  B.  Unruh. 


FREE 

We  will  send  you, 
absolutely  free.  a 
successful  and  thor- 
oughly reliable 
formula  for  making 
poultry  louse  powder 
at  home.  We  will  not 
accept  one  cent  of 
your  money  for  this 
formula,  .fall  we  ask 
is  that  you  write  us 
fully  giving  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  and 
hogs  on  your  place. 
Write  and  mail  to- 
day. It  is  easy  to 
keep  your  poultry 
free  from  lice  and 
mites  by  its  use. 


Guaranteed  For  10  to  20  Years 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  our  lit- 
erature. Louse  season  is  here  and  you  should  have  this  Dest  in  your 
poultry  house  at  once.  Every  nest  is  absolutely  complete,  made  of 
28  gauge  steel  with  two  coats  of  black  asphalt  Bouse  proof  paint, 
or  heavily  galvanized  as  you  prefer.  AND  remember  these  prices 
include  complete  nests  with  backs,  put  together  with  nuts  and  bolts, 
absolutely  complete  and  made  like  a  steam  boiler. 

1  Set  of  8  Nests  $4.00.       2  Sets  $7.50. 

1  Set  of  6  Nests    3.00.       3  Sets  8.50. 

1  Set  of  4  Nests    2./5.       4  Sets  a.50. 

Special  Prices  and  Prepay  Freight  Offer 

Don't  wait  a  minute.  Get  these  nests  now.  Get  the  big  egg  pro- 
duction started  at  once  and  keep  it  going.  Nests  without  lice  and 
mites  will  add  20%  to  100%  to  your  poultry  profit.  Order  from  or 
answer  this  advertisement  and  we  will  prepay  the  freight  on  orders 
of  $7.50  or  over.  If  you  prefer  galvanized  steel  add  seven  cents  per 
nest.    Order  or  write  today  and  mail  to 

PRESCOTT  SALES  &  MFG.  CO. 

Room  10,  3908  Bell  Street    KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


dirt  floors.  Saves 
can    change    any  old 


With    warm  medicated 
baby    chicks.  You 

brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

BROODERS  why  chicks  dse  in  the  shell 

Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 
incubators.  This  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOR 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


BOYS 


THIS  CRACK  SHOT  RIFLE 
Will  Be  Given  As  a  Prize! 


FREE 


mm 


Here  is  a  prize  that  will  please  every  live 
wide-awake  boy  that  likes  to  shoot.  This  is 
NOT  A  TOY  gun,  but  a  regular  target  or  hunt- 
ing rifle  that  shoots  22  LONG  OR  SHORT 
standard  cartridges.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  reliable  fire  arms  firms  in 
the  world  and  is  guaranteed  to  shoot  accu- 
rately. We  are  going  to  give  away  several  hundred  of  these  fine  guns  to  boys  who 
will  get  only  four  one-year  subscriptions  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1  each,  the  regular 
subscription  price.  You  can  get  them  in  half  an  hour.  We  pay  express  charges,  so 
the  gun  don't  cost  you  a  cent  of  your  money.  You  can  get  two  three-year  subscrip- 
tions at  $2  each,  just  so  you  send  a  $4  club.     Address  your  order  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  Cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  In  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Skim   Milk   For  Chicks 


WE  have  written  in  late  issues,  of 
the  great  value  of  milk  in  egg 
production,  and  now  want  to 
emphasize  its  good  qualities  in  raising 
chicks. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
poultry  raising  is  to  keep  the  chicks 
growing  right  along  from  the  first  day 
they  are  hatched.  Many  times  during 
the  spring  they  will  seem  to  stop  grow- 
ing, and  have  trouble  about  feathering 
out.  The  trouble  is  that  they  lack  cer- 
tain elements  in  their  food.  Now  milk 
in  any  form  is  good  for  chicks  and  older 
birds.  Milk  contains  ash,  protein,  nitro- 
gen free  extract,  and  fat.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  little  difference  whether  it 
is  whole  milk,  skim  milk  or  clabbered 
milk.  However,  milk  in  any  form  may 
be  fed  to  the  chicks  with  good  results. 
The  whole  milk  may  be  fed  to  the  chicks 
for  a  time,  until  they  get  so  large  that 
they  drink  more  than  you  feel  that  you 
can  afford  to  pay  for.  Then  skim  milk 
may  be  substituted.  The  little  chicks 
may  be  fed  milk  in  one  of  the  small 
drinking  fountains  used  for  water.  They 
should  have  both  milk  and  water  before 
them.  Where  chicks  have  free  access  to 
milk  during  the  first  few  weeks,  they 
grow  more  rapidly  than  chicks  of  the 
same  hatch  that  are  not  fed  milk  in  any 
form.  A  little  milk  fed  in  this  way  for 
the  first  couple  of  months  will  make 
fine,  plump  broilers,  of  the  sweetest 
taste  imaginable. 

The  skim  milk  may  also  be  used  in 
the  making  of  the  mashes  for  the  chicks. 
The  regular  ingredients  of  the  mash 
should  be  put  into  the  mixing  trough 
and  the  skim  milk  poured  in,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed.  This  mash 
should  be  fed  once  a  day,  preferably  at 
noon,  and  then  they  should  be  given  just 
enough  for  the  meal  and  no  more.  If 
it  stands  around  it  becomes  sour  and 
tainted.  Take  away  any  that  is  left 
over.  In  a  short  time  you  will  know 
how  much  to  feed .  them  so  that  they 
will  eat  it  up  clean. 

Wherever  skim  milk  is  plentiful  it 
should  be  used  in  the  poultry  yard  all 
the  year  round.  The  laying  hens  will 
enjoy  the  mash  better  if  it  is  mixed  with 
milk.  .  They  are  very  fond  of  clabbered 
milk  and  will  eat  it  greedily.  Milk  that 
is  left  over  from  the  table  should  be  set 
aside  to  clabber.  Then  it  may  be  poured 
out  into  a  dish  and  given  to  the  hens. 
This  helps  to  make  eggs  and  gives  a 
change  in  the  regular  diet. 

The  farmer  who  has  plenty  of  skim 
milk  should  make  a  business  of  giving 
some  to  his  chickens  as  well  as  to  his 
pigs.  The  milk  has  a  feeding  value  that 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Try  it  on  your 
flock,  and  especially  with  your  chicks 
this  spring,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results. 

Those  who  have  not  the  skim  milk 
can  buy  it  from  creameries  or  from 
farmers  who  make  their  own  butter. 
Now  and  then  the  milkman  will  be  able 
to  supply  you,  as  he  probably  skims  the 
milk  left  over,  using  the  cream  to  make 
into  butter.  In  lack  of  skim  milk,  but- 
termilk would  be  a  good  substitute.  We 
saw  buttermilk  advertised  in  our  daily 
paper  lately  at  1  cent  per  gallon.  Just 
think  of  it — ten  gallons  of  such  excel- 
lent chick  and  hen  foor  for  only  a  dime. 


April  is  the  month  of  changeable 
weather,  and  great  vigilance  must  be 
exercised  in  looking  after  the  young 
chicks. 


See  that  the  chicks  are  kept  indoors 
during  wet  and  stormy  weather.  They 
cannot  stand  the  great  variations  in 
weather  conditions  that  old  birds  can. 


This  is  the  season  for  hatching  chicks 
and  you  should  send  off  for  a  setting 
or  two  of  pure  eggs  so  as  to  improve 
■your  flock  and  infuse  new  blood  into  it. 


Little  chicks  need  grit  just  as  much 
as  do  the  older  ones,  only  it  needs  to 
be  of  the  proper  size  and  fed  in  proper 
quantities.  The  first  feeding  of  grit 
should  be  in  the  form  of  finely  ground 
egg  shells.  The  shells  from  which  the 
chicks  have  just  emerged  are  better  than 
any  others,  for  they  are  dry  and  brittle, 
and  will  break  into  minute  pieces  when 
crumbled  in  the  hand.  Some  people  in 
making  a  johnnycake  for  the  chicks  use 
the  infertile  eggs  from  the  incubator, 
and  mix  up  shells  and  all.  This  is  to 
give  them  grit  in  their  food.  But  in 
addition  to  this  thev  should  have  crushed 
egg  shells.    The  chicks  will  pick  these 


pieces  up  and  it  will  help  to  grind  up 
the  food  that  they  will  get  for  the  first 
few  days.  Later  on  they  can  be  fed  a 
limited  amount  of  chick  grit.  Finely 
sifted  oyster  shells  and  ground  bone  can 
also  be  given  for  grit  and  lime  for  bone 
building.  Chicks  should  also  have  char- 
coal of  small  size.  It  is  very  good  for 
the  bowels,  and  keeps  them  in  a  normal 
state.  This  charcoal  will  absorb  noxious 
gases  which  form,  and  many  times  is 
helpful  in  this  way.  After  the  chicks 
are  a  few  days  old  the  charcoal  may  be 
fed  with  their  dry  feed. 

One  great  cause  of  mortality  among 
chicks  is  caused  by  overfeeding.  The 
person  in  charge  wants  the  chicks  to  do 
well  and  to  grow  rapidly.  He  feeds 
them  all  they  will  eat  every  little  while, 
with  the  result  that  their  appetites  are 
impaired,  and  they  are  soon  troubled 
with  indigestion.  The  crop  of  a  small 
chick  will  not  hold  much  more  than  a 
thimbleful,  and  this  cropful  will  last  the 
chick  for  a  long  time;  so  when  you  force 
more  feed  down  them  than  they  can 
digest,  and  laugh  with  delight  at  the 
full  crop,  you  are  doing  them  an  irre- 
parable injury.  They  will  stand  this 
for  a  time,  but  after  a  while  a  lot  of 
them  will  be  off  their  feed  and  moping 
around.  You  will  wonder  what  the 
trouble  is,  since  you  have  fed  them  so 
liberally  and  they  have  eaten  so  well. 
The  trouble  has  been,  you  have  fed  them 
too  much.  It  pays  to  keep  their  appe- 
tites keen,  just  so  they  will  act  a9 
though  they  were  hungry  every  time  you 
go  to  feed  them.  They  will  be  eager  for 
every  meal  and  will  appreciate  their 
food.  Young  chicks  do  not  need  to  be 
fed  all  the  time.  They  need  rest  and 
warmth  as  much  as  feed,  and  you  must 
allow  them  time  for  the  food  to  assimi- 
late. At  night  it  is  well  to  give  them 
all  they  will  eat,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  full  crop  for  the  night.  This  food 
in  the  crop  gradually  passes  into  the 
gizzard,  and  by  morning  the  crop  and 
gizzard  will  be  pretty  well  emptied. 
Keep  these  things  in  mind,  and  do  not 
overfeed  through  kindness  of  heart. 


When  eggs  are  being  produced  for 
market  purposes,  it  is  well  to  make  a 
point  of  keeping  the  nests  clean.  Dirty 
eggs  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
do  not  command  as  large  a  price  as  clean 
ones.  Where  straw  is  used  for  nesting 
material,  see  that  it  is  clean  and  bright. 
The  nests  should  be  cleaned  out  quite 
frequently  and  sprayed  with  some  dis- 
infectant. The  nests  should  be  so  cov- 
ered that  the  hens  cannot  roost  on  the 
sides  and  dirty  the  straw  in  the  nest. 
If  a  slanting  cover  is  placed  of  the  nests 
it  will  do  away  with  all  roosting  on  the 
edges  of  the  nest  boxes.  It  is  well  to 
grade  the  eggs  according  to  size.  The 
pullet  eggs  will  be  forthcoming  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  they  should  not 
be  placed  with  the  large  eggs.  Put  them 
in  a  class  by  themselves  and  sell  as  pul- 
let eggs.  You  will  probably  have  to  take 
a  little  less  \for  the  first  crate  or  so, 
but  after  a  time  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  go  with  the  regular  eggs.  Re- 
member that  when  you  send  a  mixed  lot 
of  eggs  to  a  commission  house,  that  they 
will  all  go  at  the  price  of  the  poorest 
in  the  lot;  whereas  if  they  are  graded 
you  will  be  paid  according  to  the  differ- 
ent grades.  When  sending  eggs  to  pri- 
vate customers,  have  the  boxes  clean,  and 
the  eggs  packed  so  as  that  they  will 
present  a  good  appearance  when  the  box 
is  opened.  There  are  many  little  quirks 
to  the  selling  of  fresh  eggs  that  will 
mean  more  or  less  money  according  to 
the  way  they  are  handled.  You  might 
as  well  make  money  this  way  as  any 
other  way. 

Chick  size  grit  and  fine  charcoal  should 
be  kept  before  the  young  chicks,  at  all 
times. 


Feeding  Little  Chickens. 

The  little  chick,  whether  naturally  or 
artificially  hatched,  should  not  be  given 
anything  to  eat  until  it  shows  signs  of 
being  decidedly  hungry,  which  will  usu- 
ally be  in  about  3G  to'  48  hours.  One  of 
the  first  feeds  that  the  young  chick 
should  receive  is  fine  sand  or  commer- 
cial grit  and  a  good  drink  of  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  if  possible.  More  diges- 
tive troubles  in  incubator  chicks  are 
caused  from  a  lack  of  grit  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  maintaining 
good  digestion  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
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Last  fall  I  personally  escorted 
two  tramloads  of  Eastern 
farmers  on  a  special  rail  and 
auto  trip,  inspecting  first  band 
kundreds  of  California's  farms 
and  orchards. 

A^hat  they  saw  and  what 
they  said  Las  been  put  into  a 
book  —  mostly  pictures. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  tbis 
book,  wkicb  is  written  by  real 
farmers  for  farmers. 

It  s  free  —  write  for  a  copy. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its 
mission  is  to  help  populate  the  dis- 
tricts along  its  lines  with  thrifty 
farmers  who  grow  things. 

That's  why  we  want  you. 

That's  why  we  help  California 
advertise  herself. 

California  has  no  winter.  Cattle  and 
chickens  can  forage  outdoors  every 
month.  The  man  in  overalls  can 
work  outdoors  every  day,  in  com- 
fort. You  and  your  family  will 
live  longer  there  than  back  East,  and 
make  more  money,  too. 


Let  me  Kelp  you  plan  your  trip. 
Reduced  excursion  tares  this  Spring 
and  Summer  on  the  Santa  Fe.  And 
ask  for  the  book. 

C.  L.  Seagrams,  Gen. Col.  Agent 

A.T.&S.F.Ry. 
S2SS  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


No  More  White  Diarrhoea 

"I  am  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  have 
been  raising  poultry  ever  since  I  was 
seventeen.  I  never  had  much  trouble 
except  with  White  Diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times I  have  lost  my  entire  incubator 
hatch  with  this  dread  disease.  Last  year 
I  read  a  lot  about  Chictone  but  thought 
it  would  be  no  more  help  than  some 
others  I  had  used.  However,  a  friend 
told  me  what  it  had  done  for  her,  and 
that  it  was  a  very  effective  remedy,  with 
1  not  a  bit  of  poison  in  it,  so  I  sent  a 
dollar  money  order  to  The  Wight  Com- 
pany for  two  50c  boxes,  and  I  want  to 
say  the  result  was  wonderful.  I  used  it 
about  eight  weeks,  raised  over  600  chicks 
and  never  lost  one.  I  didn't  even  have  a 
t  droopy  one  in  my  flock  and  I  will  never 
try  to  raise  another  hatch  of  chicks  or 
turkeys  without  Chictone.  It  made  my 
work  a  pleasure  and  I  know  it  was  the 
J  cause  of  my  good  success." — Mrs.  H.  E. 
Blythe,  Unionville,  Mo. 

Chictone  gets  results!  Resolve  today  that 
you  will  save  your  chicks  from  White 
1  £iarrhoea.  Chictone  is  guaranteed  to  save 
i°*v?L  ce.nt-  There  are  lots  of  substitutes, 
but  there's  only  one  Chictone.  Chictone  is 
not  a  poison.  Sold  in  50c  boxes.  Delay  is 
dangerous.     Order  today  from 

THE  WIGHT  CO.,  Dept.,  1 82,  LAMONI,  IA. 

Feed  more  oats  and  alfalfa  and  less 
corn  now,  as  corn  lacks  sufficient  muscle 
making  protein  for  the  working  horse. 


either  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  a 
.  few  hours  after  the  sand  and  buttermilk 
I  has  been  fed,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
|i  hard  boiled  egg  including  the  shell, 
I  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  bread 
■  crumbs  or  rolled  oats  may  be  given.  A 
good  proportion  is  one  part  egg  and  five 
parts  bread  crumbs  or  rolled  oats. 

Dn  the  second  day  equal  parts  of 
cracked  wheat  and  corn  should  be  scat- 
tered in  a  litter.  At  the  same  time  a 
mash  consisting  of  18  parts  corn  meal, 
21  parts  wheat  bran,  4  parts  bone  meal, 
and  2  parts  of  granulated  charcoal  should 
be  given.  The  charcoal  is  not  a  feed, 
but  acts  as  a  regulator.  The  mash 
should  be  fed  in  shallow  troughs  that 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  chicks 
have  a  free  range  this  mash  may  be 
kept  before  them  at  all  times.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  confined  to  small  pens, 
only  what  they  will  clean  up  in  about 
20  minutes  should  be  given  them. 

During  the  first  week  or  ten  days  it 
is  best  to  feed  five  times  a  day,  after 
which  time  three  times  daily  is  suffi- 
cient. As  soon  as  possible  whole  wheat 
and  whole  kafir  should  take  the  place 
of  the  cracked  grains.  Whole  kafir  is  a 
splendid  feed  for  young  chicks. 

WTiere  an  abundant  supply  of  sour 
milk  is  not  available  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  add  one-half  pound  of  corn 
and  meat  scrap  to  the  dry  mash  after 
the  first  week.  This  should  gradually 
be  increased  to  four  pounds  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week.  When  the  hatch  is 
brought  off  early  and  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  preen  shoots,  it  will  be 
found  beneficial  to  feed  an  onion  once 
or  twice  daily. — N.  L.  Harris,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College. 


Money  in  Turkeys. 

For  those  who  are  favorably  situated 
for  raising  turkeys,  a  more  profitable 
side  line  can  hardly  be  found.  Given 
plenty  of  range  where  the  turkeys  can 
find  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
green  vegetation,  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
grasses,  waste  grain,  acorns  and  nuts  of 
various  kinds,  the  cost  of  raising  them 
is  very  small  and  the  profits  large. 
Grain  and  stock  farms  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  turkey  raising,  and  it 
is  on  such  farms  that  most  of  the  tur- 
keys are  found.  Little  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  way  of  raising  turkeys  in 
confinement,  and  where  it  has  been  tried 
the  results  have  been  discouraging. 
Plenty  of  range  is  essential  to  success 
in  turkey  raising. 

In  selecting  turkeys  for  breeding,  the 
most  important  factors  to  be  considered 
are  vigor,  size,  shape,  bone,  early  ma- 
turity and  color  of  plumage.  The  body 
should  be  deep  and  wide,  the  back  broad, 
and  the  breast  round  and  full.  The  head 
should  be  of  good  size  and  of  a  clean, 
healthy  appearance.  A  strong,  well- 
made  skeleton  is  shown  by  thick,  sturdy 
.shanks  and  straight,  strong  toes.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  turkey  raiser 
to  have  a  flock  of  pure-bred  turkeys, 
even  though  they  are  sold  at  market 
prices.  The  male  at  the  head  of  the 
flock  should  by  all  means  be  a  pure-bred 
of  the  best  type  obtainable.  The  male 
is  one-half  the  entire  flock,  and  by  con- 
tinually selecting  the  best  females  of  a 
similar  type  and  mating  these  with  a 
pure-bred  male,  one  can  soon  have  a  flock 
of  uniformly  large,  early-maturing, 
strong-boned,  long  and  deep -bodied  tur- 
keys of  the  same  color. 

Fifteen  turkey  hens  can  safely  be 
mated  to  a  vigorous  torn.  If  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  hens  are  kept,  two  toms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  them 
at  the  same  time,  but  one  should  be  con- 
fined one  day  and  the  other  the  next. 
When  two  toms  are  allowed  to  run  to- 
gether during  the  mating  season,  they 
fight  badly  and  the  stronger  does  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mating. 

Turkey  hens  are  wont  to  "steal"  their 
nests  In  hidden  places,  such  as  a  patch 
of  weeds,  tall  grass  or  thick  brush,  and 
often  wander  a  half  mile  or  more  from 
home  before  they  find  locations  that  suit 
them.  To  find  these  stolen  nests  often 
proves  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  task, 
the  usual  method  being  to  follow  each 
turkey  hen  as  she  separates  from  the 
flock  and  starts  toward  her  nest,  care 
being  taken  that  she  does  not  know  she 
is  being  followed.  A  much  easier  and 
quicker  method  than  this  is  to  confine 
the  hens  early  some  morning  soon  after 
they  have  come  down  from  roost  and 
let  them  out  late  in  the  afternoon.  Those 
that  are  laying  will  then  head  for  their 
nests  in  order  to  lay  the  eggs  they  have 
been  holding. 

If  many  turkeys  are  kept,  the  use  of 
a  breeding  pen  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience.  This  pen  should  cover  a 
sufficient  area  to  allow  the  turkeys  some 
exercise,  an  acre  for  fifteen  birds  being 
none  too  large.  A  hog-tight  wire  fence 
three  feet  high  will  hold  most  turkeys, 
and  if  any  persist  in  flying  out,  the  flight 
feathers  of  one  wing  should  be  clipped. 
Nests  should  be   scattered   about  the 


pen,  those  which  turkey  hens  take  to 
most  readily  being  barrels  turned  on 
their  sides  and  nests  shaped  in  them  with 
straw. — Department  of  Agriculture. 

Success  With  Incubator. 

Most  people  are  too  easily  satisfied 
in  hatching  with  incubators,  thinking  if 
they  get  a  sixty  per  cent  hatch  they  are 
doing  very  well.  They  should  realize 
that  if  they  have  a  poor  hatch  they  will 
usually  have  poor  chicks,  too  weak  to 
live.  The  same  thing  that  caused  the 
poor  hatch  caused  the  weak  chicks.  You 
might  just  as  well  have  a  ninety  per  cent 
hatch,  or  even  better,  as  to  care  for  a 
lot  of  soiled,  untested  eggs  for  three 
weeks,  in  a  careless  way,  only  to  have  a 
few  chicks  to  show  for  your  labor  and 
expense.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
take  off  two  well  cared  for  hateh«a  and 
then  quit,  than  to  run  your  incubator  all 
summer,  tending  it  in  a  careless  way, 
with  a  loss  of  more  eggs  than  chickens 
hatched,  and  losing  many  that  do  hatch 
in  the  first  two  weeks  from  bowel 
trouble. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  operate  my  in- 
cubator, as  I  have  had  extra  good  suc- 
cess. I  attribute  my  success  largely  to 
the  fact  that  I  keep  my  trays  full  of 
hatchable  eggs  all  the  time.  I  select  the 
eggs  before  putting  them  in  the  machine, 
to  be  sure  no  imperfect  eggs  go  in. 
There  are  many  imperfections  on  the 
inside  of  the  shells  and  in  the  egg  itself 
which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  without 
the  magnifying  lens.  With  this  I  am 
able  to  detect  every  defect  at  a  glance. 
I  test  again  in  thirty-six  hours,  taking 
out  all  the  infertile  eggs  before  they  are 
injured.  I  try  to  keep  my  lamp  clean 
and  well  trimmed,  using  the  very  best 
oil.  Keep  the  temperature  at  from  102 
to  103  the  first  two  weeks,  from  103  to 
104  the  last  week,  and  never  exceed  104 
at  any  time. 

I  use  no  moisture  except  that  which 
the  incubator  provides,  until  the  hatch 
is  well  advanced.  Then  I  sometimes  lay 
a  warm,  wet  towel  over  the  eggs,  if  it 
seems  necessary,  which  may  easily  be 
determined. 

I  look  out  for  dead  germs  all  along 
the  way.  These,  if  left  in  the  incubator, 
will  spoil  the  hatch  by  poisoning  the 
chicks  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
strong  and  healthy.  Dead  chicks  in  the 
shell  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
good  eggs  in  the  incubator  that  decayed 
apples  have  in  the  midst  of  good  ones. 
They  throw  off  a  poisonous  gas  which  is 
responsible  for  so  many  chicks  being 
dead  in  the  shell  at  hatching  time,  and 
the  bowel  trouble  so  common  in  the  in- 
cubator chicks,  for  which  the  incubator 
is  not  to  blame. 

I  arrange  in  some  way  to  fill  every 
vacancy  made  by  testing  out  unhatchable 
eggs.  I  set  a  couple  of  hens  at  the  same 
time  I  start  the  incubator,  to  draw  from 
in  refilling  the  machine,  or  when  I  have 
as  many  as  five  hundred  eggs  incubating 
at  the  same  time  I  start  a  small  incu- 
bator just  to  draw  from.  In  this  way 
my  trays  are  full  of  live  chicks  at  hatch- 
ing time,  and  I  feel  amply  rewarded  for 
my  trouble  in  caring  for  the  little  lives 
I  have  made  myself  responsible  for. 

I  feed  cracker  crumbs  or  bread  crumbs 
in  about  forty-eight  hours,  giving  them 
cold  water  and  grits  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  They  should  have  a  dish  of 
wheat  bran  before  them  all  the  time. 
Bran,  to  a  chick,  is  what  hay  is  to  a 
horse.  I  lose  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
chickens  hatched.  Three  different  times 
I  hatched  every  chick  but  one. 

At  one  time  I  hatched  eighty  brown 
turkeys  from  eighty-one  eggs,  tested  out 
six,  infertiles,  at  beginning,  which  I  re- 
placed with  fertile  eggs.  Infertile  eggs 
do  not  poison  the  air,  but  if  they  are 
left  in  they  are  very  misleading,  as  you 
are  liable  to  lay  the  thermometer  on  one 
of  them  and  they  being  cold  eggs  bring 
the  mercury  down  and  you  turn  your 
blaze  up,  overheating  the  live  eggs. 

This  very  thing  causes  more  trouble 
than  any  other,  in  incubator  work.  Test 
out  infertiles  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
watch  for  dead  germs  all  the  way  along, 
and  your  trouble  in  hatching  and  raising 
your  chicks  is  largely  over. — Mrs.  Don 
Wills,  Oklahoma. 


How  I  Save  Little  Chicks. 
Dear  Sir. — I  used  to  lose  about  two- 
thirds  of  my  chicks  every  year  with 
bowel  trouble.  This  year  I  sent  a  50- 
cent  money  order  to  the  Hammer  Rem- 
edy Co.,  K-l  Lamoni,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of 
Inomal  Chick  Remedy,  and  since  using  it 
haven't  lost  a  chick.  I  now  have  85 
chicks  three  weeks  old,  and  four  of  them 
weigh  a  pound.  I  wouldn't  try -to  raise 
chicks  another  year  without  this  remedy. 
— Mrs.  Ralph  Clements,  Neenah,  Wis. 
—[Adv.] 


Great  invention,  perfect  w< 
device  for  loading  manure.  Costs 
little — boy  can  operate  it  and  put 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
nure on  your  land  keeping  bams 
and  pens  cleaned  quickly  every 
day.  The  Anderson  Manure  and 
Dirt  Loader  will  load  into  wagon 
with  horse  power  anything  that 
can  be  scraped  with  team  or  road 
scraper.  One  man  and  team  can 
load  up  to  fifty  tons  in  ten  hours. 
Hundreds  in  use — thoroughly  tried 
and  sold  under  positive  money- 
back  guarantee.  Price  now  $58 
for  few  remaining.  On  account 
of  advancing  price  of  materials 
when  present  stock  is  exhausted, 
next  loaders  will  sell  at  $67.50. 
The  Anderson  Fork  Scraper  will 
handle  anything  you  can  pick  up 
with  a  fork. 

Post    card    will   bring   free  de- 
scriptive circular. 
ANDERSON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Box  388      -      Osage  City,  Kansas 


RUSS  TRAILER  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Will  Make  Every  Trip  to  Town  Profitable. 

Attached  to  the  rear 
of  your  auto.  Quickly 
and  easily  detach- 
able. Will  carry  from 
800  to  1,000  pounds. 
Best  for  hauling  farm 
-products,  hogs,  calves, 
grain,  etc.  Standard 
Trailer,  $48.50. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 
RUSSELL  H.  CLARK  &  CO. 
Manufacturers    of    Truck    and  Delivery 

Bodies,  Auto  Tops,  etc. 
Factory  1529-31  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CHICK  BROODER 
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ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
Iron;  has  triple  walls,  —  ■ 


C  >th  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov 


copper  tank,  nursery, 
f  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

ase.   30  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  if 
InotO.K.  WriteforFREECatafoeNow. 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  OepLf  5  \  Racine  .Wis. 


2  5  Ti  m  exs 

Wo  rld's 
Champion 


402,000 


in  Use 

Get  all  facts, 
proofs,  particu- 
lars—my low  prices— money- 
back  guaranty— also  my 
$1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
ail  come  with  my  big  illus- 
trated Free  Book"Hatching 
Facts,"  in  colors.  Write 
me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BelleCity  Incubator  Co.,  Box 


IS.  Racine. Wis. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  hred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twentv-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do_you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


It  pays  to  shelter  all  live  stock  in 
spring.  Even  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
hot  suri  and  cold  rain  use  up  the  animal's 
energy. 


GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  ZV. 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE.  LA  CROSSE.  KANSAS 

RESIDENCE   NEAR  K,  S.  A.  C. 

Nine  rooms,  modern,  in  the  best  residence 
section.    $4,100,  terms.  Address 
MRS.  B.  E.  FORD      -      Manhattan,  Kan-;is 

MONTANA  LANDS 

For  Sale — Quarter  section  2V>  miles  from 
R.  R.  station.  AH  plow  land,  100  acres 
cropped  regularly.  All  fenced,  good  build- 
ings and  water.  School  %  mile.  Price,  $26 
an  acre,  one-third  cash  and  balance  good 
terms.  Write  me  for  new  list  of  bargains. 
G.  O.  HITCHCOCK,  GLENDIVE.  MONTANA 

If  You  Want  80  Acres  pasture  and  fruit 
land  near  this  city,  in  oil  development  ter- 
ritory, $2.60  per  acre,  write 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO..  McAlester,  Okla. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmeb. 
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The  Whole 
Family  Smiles 

when  they  taste  Sunshine 
L.-W.  Soda  Crackers.  Both 
the  old  folks  and  the  young- 
sters love  their  flavory  crisp- 
ness.  Buy  Sunshine  L.-W.  Sodas 
in  the  big,  economical  family-size 
package.  From  the  home  of 


to* 


There  are  350  kinds  of 
Sunshine  Biscuits.  All 
from  the  bright,  clean 
Sunshine  Bakery,  "The 
Bakery  of  a  Thousand 
Windows. ' ' 

Look  for  the  Sunshine  Dis- 
play at  your  Dealer's 


Biscuits 


[bp  se -Wiles 
JJiscurr  (ompany 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,    knowing   God,    they    lift    not    hands  of 
prayer 

Both    for    themselves    and    those    who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

— Tennyson. 

Save  the  strip  removed  in  order  to 
make  new  table  linen  even.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  darn  the  linen  use  for  this 
work  threads  pulled  from  the  strip. 


take  it  to  the  best  milliner  you  know  and 
have  it  freshened  or  changed.  Plan  for 
this  bit  of  personal  business  and  arrange 
your  hair  prettily,  then  select  the  new 
hat  or  have  the  old  one  remodeled  to  fit. 

This  is'  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  a  new  or  freshened  bonnet  or 
dress  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 


new  season. 


In  the  man  whose  childhood  has  known 
caresses  there  is  always  a  fiber  of  mem- 
ory that  can  be  touched  to  gentle  issues. 
— George  Eliot. 

Mother's  Spring  Hat. 

The  time  for  spring  millinery  is  here. 
Don't  neglect  this  matter  until  the  day 
when  it  is  simply  too  hot  to  wear  your 
winter  hat,  then  get  out  your  last  sum- 
mer's one — perhaps  the  one  worn  many 
seasons — and  wear  it,  excusing  your- 
self by  saying  you  go  so  little  it  will  do 
another  year. 

If  you  cannot  remember  just  when  it 
was  you  bought  your  last  hat,  do  the 
unusual  thing  and  have  a  new  one  this 
spring.    If  you  wore  it  only  last  year, 


Poultry  Earnings. 

Although  on  most  farms  the  revenue 
from  the  chickens  pays  a  large  part  of 
the  household  expenses,  little  is  known 
of  the  actual  profit  they  contribute  on 
the  individual  farm.  The  flock  is  usu- 
ally the  farm  woman's  enterprise  and  is 
not  considered  seriously  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

A  year's  record  of  the  feed  consumed 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  and  of 
the  earnings  of  the  poultry,  will  furnish 
a  very  interesting  study.  With  this 
record  showing  how  vital  a  part  the 
chickens  have  in  the  farm  operations, 
they  will  be  accorded  more  credit — and 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  them  will  be  more  cheer- 
fully done  by  the  men  than  heretofore. 


This  big  H 

family  Package  = 

25c  | 
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A  New  Crochet  Book 
dgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 

Topeka,  Kan. 


SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
FREE. 


New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  .Ou  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  AgeDts  wanted.  Address 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Depl  11 3fi  Greensboro,  K.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  ^ANS.  CFRE^° 


s 

I 
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We  have  just  made  a  large  purchase 
of  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons  at  the  ad- 
vanced price.  They  are  extra  weight, 
full  standard  length,  very  deep  bowl  and 
the  handles  are  beautifully  embossed 
and  engraved  in  the  popular  Poppy  de- 
sign, which  is  the  very  latest  in  spoons. 
Every  housewife  will  be  pleased  with 
them  and  will  be  proud  to  place  them 
on  her  table.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  we  will  give  a  set  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free,  postage  paid,  to  all  who 
send  just  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer.  Send  your 
subscription  order  quick  and  secure  for 
yourself  a  set  of  these  handsome  and 
serviceable  spoons.  This  offer  is  good 
to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you 
are  paid  in  advance,  time  will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN* 
SAS  FARMER. 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation    Agate  Line 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22,000  .16 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Kansas  Farmer    61.253  .30 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Wallace's  Farmer    80,000  .40 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

The  Farmer's  Wife   750.000  3.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Farmer    140,855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63.454 
Racine,  Wis. 

Hoard's  Dairyman    67,820 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Prtlrle  Farmer    100.000 

Chicago,  111. 

Breeders'  Gazette    90,000 

Chicago,  m. 
The  Progressive  Farmer.  ..  174.121 
Birmingham.  Raleigh.  Dal- 
las, Memphis 

Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  lino) 

Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland,  Ohio.  }  256.861 

( Kate  00c  per  line 

Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


.60 
.30 


.80 


$1.12'/, 


1.863,465  $8.43' 2 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep.,  41  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


No.  7fi06 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  pretty 
waist  is  very  full  in  both  front  and  back,  the  fronts  opening  over  a  soft  little  vest. 
There  is  a  high  flare  collar  at  the  back  of  the  open  neck  and  the  sleeves  are  quite 
full  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  No.  7fil2 — Children's  Set:  Cut  in  sizes  1.  2  and 
3  years.  In  this  set  we  have  a  pair  of  rompers  made  with  opening  down  the  back 
and  across  the  waist.  There  is  also  a  petticoat,  with  tab  in  envelope  style,  and 
there  is  a  pair  of  drawers  which  button  along  the  inseam.  No.  "588 — Ladies'  Corset 
Cover:  This  dainty  garment  may  be  made  of  plain  material  or  of  embroidered 
flouncing,  as  shown.  It  is  made  without  shoulder  seams  and  a  single  length  of 
embroidery  is  used,  crossing  over  in  front  and  back  in  surplice  style.  No.  7619 — 
Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  apron  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  dress.  It  is  in  bungalow  style,  made  with  waist  and  skirt,  the 
sleeves  of  raglan  type,  the  front  and  back  of  the  blouse  plain,  with  bias  front  clos- 
ing. The  skirt  has  four  gores.  No.  760'! — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  34 
inches  waist  measure.  Walking  skirts  are  now  made  plain  and  the  model  shown  is 
ideal  for  general  use.  It  has  four  gores,  that  of  the  front  arranged  as  a  plain  panel. 
The  skirt  fits  neatly  around  the  body  and  has  either  raised  or  normal  waistline. 
No.  7C33 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  blouse  of 
this  attractive  dress  closes  far  over  at  the  side  of  the  front.  The  open  neck  shows 
a  small  shield  and  has  a  square  collar  tapering  to  narrow  bands  in  front.  The 
skirt  is  a  one-piece  gathered  model. 
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The  record  need  not  be  a  complicated 
one.  It  should  show  the  amount  of  feed, 
charged  at  market  prices,  and  any  other 
expense  incurred  in  growing  and  caring 
for  the  flock.  It  should  also  show  the 
returns  for  all  poultry  products  sold.  In 
addition  to  this,  credit  should  be  allowed 
•for  poultry  products  used  by  the  family, 
and  these  should  be  charged  at  market 
prices. 

This  simple  record  will  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  profitableness  of  the 
flock  will  more  than  offset  the  work 
entailed. 


Baked  Prunes. 

Wash  the  prunes  and  put  them  in  a 
"bean  jar,  barely  covering  them  with  hot 

water.  Add  sugar  to  taste,  a  few  cloves 
.and  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Bake 
'slowly,  with  the  cover  on  the  pot,  until 
Ithe  prunes  have  become  almost  candied. 

Serve  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Garden  Plots  for  Little  Folks. 

Where  there  are  very  small  children 
[in  the  family,  a  separate  small  plot 
should  be  set  aside  for  their  play 
gardens.  If  they  have  their  own  vege- 
tables which  they  are  free  to  pull  up, 
examine,  or  treat  s  they  please,  they  are 
less  liable  to  conduct  their  juvenile 
botanical  experiments  in  the  real  garden. 

English  Rocki. 

i%  cupfuls  brown  sugar 

3      eggs,  well  beaten 

1      cupful  butter,  or  part  lard 

%  cupful  milk 

%  pound  chopped  raisins 
3      cupfuls  flour 

1%  pounds  English  walnuts — before  shelled 
I  1      teaspoonful  soda 

1      teaspoonful  cinnamon 
pinch  of  salt 

Mix  well   and   drop  with  spoon. 


Government  Bulletins  Helpful. 

The  person  who  is  always  wanting  to 
know  and  who  is  seeking  surer  methods 
of  accomplishing  the  work  at  hand,  is 
bound  to  succeed. 

There  are  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment along  all  lines.  This  is  just  as 
true  of  the  business  of  home-making  and 
housekeeping  as  of  any  other  vocation. 
To  be  big  enough  for  the  job  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
practical  helps  and  suggestions,  that  we 
be  observant,  alert,  open-minded,  ab- 
sorbing all  that  is  worth  while  to  our 
purpose. 

Among  the  many  helps  that  have  come 
my  way,  few  have  given  me  more  prac- 
tical information — the  kind  I  could  apply 
in  accomplishing  the  every-day  tasks — 
than  the  bulletins  sent  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  are  free  for  the  asking, 
compiled  for  our  benefit,  and  as  we  help 
pay  the  taxes  and  assessments  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  work, 
I  feel  we  ought  to  profit  by  it.  The 
bulletins  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  farm  and  home  life. 

As  this  is  garden  and  chicken  time, 
why  not  send  for  those  relating  to  this 
branch  of  work?    Ask  for  the  follow- 
ing:   The  Home  Vegetable  Garden,  No. 
255;  The  Home  Fruit  Garden,  No.  154; 
Beautifying  Home   Grounds,   No.  185; 
The  Propagation   of   Plants,  No.  157; 
Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens,  No.  51; 
Poultry  Management,  No.  287;  Natural 
'and  Artificial  Brooding,  No.  624;  Infor- 
mation  on   Turkey  Raising,  No.  200  f' 
•  Ducks  and  Geese,  No.  64;  Incubators  and 
Incubation,  No.  236. 
I  have  found  so  much  use  for  my  bul- 
letins on  poultry  management  and  tur- 
key raising  I  have  almost  worn  them 
,  out.    Another  that  has  been  of  much 
service  to  me  is  No.  359,  which  tells  how 
to  can  vegetables  so  they  will  keep. 
Bulletin  No.  203— Canned  Fruits,  Pre- 
j  serves,  and  Jellies — gives  many  helpful 
^ideas  concerning  the  putting  up  of  fruits 
for  winter  use. 

Others  on  cookery  worth  having  are : 
■  Meats,  Their  Composition  and  Cooking, 
No.  34;  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods,  No.  249; 
Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as  Food,  No.  128; 
Poultry  as  Food,  No.  182;  Preparation 
af  Vegetables  for  the  Table,  No.  256; 
i  Cheese,  its  Economical  Use  in  the  Diet, 
No.  487.    Modern  Conveniences  for  the 
Farm  Home,  No.  270,  should  interest 
| ;  svery  woman,  as  should  also  No.  155, 
i  which  tells  how  insects  affect  health  in 
i  "Ural  districts.    The  young  housekeeper 
: )  who  has  trouble  with  her  bread  should 
I  write  for  No.  389,  Bread  and  Bread- 
;VIaking. ' 

1  If  the  house  or  other  buildings  need  a 
lew  coat  of  paint  and  you  can't  get 
fohn  interested,  send  for  Bulletin  No. 

i  174,  Use  of  Paint  on  the  Farm. 

J  All  of  the  above  mentioned  bulletins 
'  md  many  more  just  as  valuable  may  be 
•eeured  by  writing  to  the  Editor  and 

L^hief  Division  of  Publications,  Washing- 
'on,  D.  C. 

I  If  there  is  a  baby  in  your  home  you 
I  nil  do  well  to  send  to  the  Chief  of 
|  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
.lie  little  booklet,  Infant  Care.  Also 
;  sk  the  Public  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment for  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  138. 
'  Just  as  well  have  a  library  worth  while 


when  it  is  free  for  the  asking.  You  will 
be  the  wiser  for  it. — Mrs.  C.  K.  Turneb, 
Meade  County,  Kan. 

The  above  shows  how  workable  the 
bulletins  of  the  federal  government  are. 
There  may  be  other  bulletins  than  those 
named  by  our  correspondent,  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  you.  By  writing  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  list 
of  available  bulletins,  and  then  reading 
the  list,  you  can  know  whether  pr  not 
there  are  others  you  would  like  to  have. 
The  same  office  sends  out  a  monthly  list 
of  publications,  and  by  requesting  that 
your  name  be  put  on  that  list  you  can 
keep  in  touch  with  new  pamphlets.  The 
federal  and  state  departments  are  main- 
tained for  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  share  the 
benefit  depends  wholly  upon  our  own 
effort.  When  it  requires  only  a  request 
on  our  part,  it  seems  too  bad  that  not 
more  are  receiving  these  practical  bul- 
letins. 


Listless  Parents. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  mother  in 
a  public  place,  answering  her  child  with 
"yes,"  "no,"  or  "I  guess  so,"  in  a  listless 
sort  of  way,  without  even  turning  her 
eyes  from  her  paper,  book,  or  whatever 
else  may  be  attracting  her  attention  at 
the  time?    Have  you  noticed  the  puzzled 


look  of  the  child  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tions and  received  so  little  satisfaction 
in  the  mother's  answers?  Did  it  not 
cause  you  to  wonder  whether  or  not  he 
would  always  find  so  little  response  in 
his  mother  regarding  his  childish  investi- 
gations and  questionings?  Did  you  not 
long  to  sit  down  beside  the  little  fellow, 
show  an  interest  in  the  things  of  his 
childish  world,  and  at  least  encourage 
him  in  his  investigations,  even  though 
you  could  not  give  him  a  complete  and 
lucid  explanation  of  every  problem  he 
presented? 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  than 
the  oposite  of  this  mental  picture  we 
have  just  sketched.  On  a  recent  trip  we 
sat  near  a  young  woman  and  her  son  of 
about  eight  years.  From  their  conver- 
sation it  was  plain  they  were  from  an- 
other part  of  the  country  and  as  the 
train  puffed  on  many  new  things  came 
to  the  child's  notice.  He  and  his  mother 
studied  them  together  and  she  very  care- 
fully told  him  of  those  about  which  she 
knew,  and  the  others  they  talked  over 
and  decided  "Daddy"  would  be  able  to 
tell  all  about  them  when  they  reached 
home.  It  was  a  wonderful  journey  for 
the  child,  and  the  mother's  interest  and 
pleasant  way  left  no  question  in  our 
mind  as  to  her  enjoyment  of  this  fellow- 
ship with  her  son. 

Coaching  in  the  unfolding  of  the  won- 
ders and  mysteries  which  daily  come  to 
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the  child's  notice,  cannot  be  done  so  well 
or  so  knowingly  by  anyone  else  as  the 
child's  mother.  This  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  her  unfailing  ability  to  an- 
swer his  questions  and  lead  authorita- 
tively in  the  research  work  of  the  un- 
known, as  upon  her  encouragement  of 
his  questions  and  allowing  her  interest 
to  deepen  with  his  as  he  leads  the  way 
on  new  paths  of  thought  and  study. 


Washing  Fluid. 

Everything  that  lightens  the  work  of 
wash-day  lengthens  life.  Last  summer 
while  visiting  at  the  home  of  a  friend, 
we  came  into  possession  of  the  following 
washing  fluid  recipe  which  she  has  used 
for  twelve  years  with  no  injurious  effect 
upon  the  clothes.  One  pound  potash, 
one  ounce  salts  of  tartar,  one  ounce  lump 
ammonium  chloride;  put  these  in  an 
earthen  jar  and  pour  over  them  one  gal- 
lon of  boiling  water.  When  cool,  put  in 
jug  or  bottle  and  keep  corked. 

Use  one  cup  of  the  fluid  and  one  bar  of 
soap  to  a  boiler  of  water.  Let  the  water 
get  hot,  then  put  in  clothes — dry — and 
boil  twenty  minutes. 

The  use  of  this  fluid  will  save  much  of 
the  hard  work  ordinarily  necessary  to 
get  the  clothes  clean  and  white.  Very 
little  rubbing  is  required,  and  this  only 
on  the  coarser  things  which  receive  hard 


FREE! 


This  Home  Orchard  Collection 


CONSISTING  OF 


3  GENUINE  DELICIOUS 

This  apple  has,  ever  since 
Its  introduction,  secured  and 
maintained  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  any  apple.  A 
beautiful  deop  red,  shading 
to  golden  yellow  at  the  blos- 
som end.  Of  wonderful  flavor 
and  aroma. 


I  tinualiy  bd 
type 


12  Grafted  Apple  Trees 

riivon  witVi  1^ ancac  Farmar    This  collection  of  Twelve  Grafted  Apple  Trees  which 

vsiven  wiin  rvansas  rarmer  we  want  t0  send  you_  consists  of  three  trees  each>  of 

four  varieties  of  proven  merit.     They  are  hardy,   will   thrive  anywhere,   and  provide  a  nice 
succession  of  quality  fruit. 

INCLUDING  THREE  GENUINE  DELICIOUS,  THREE  STAYMAN 
WINESAP,  THREE  JONATHAN  AND  THREE  WEALTHY 


3  STAYMAN  WINESAP 

Deep,  rich  red  in  color.  It 
is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  old  Winesap.  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  quality.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  in  all 
markets. 


3  JONATHAN 

The  Jonathan  is  liked  by 
everyone.  Its  deep  wine  color 
apparently  reflects  its  rich 
winey  flavor.  Invariably  in 
good  demand  at  high  prices. 


3  WEALTHY 

One  of  the  first  really  good 
apples  of  the  season,  and  a 
general  favorite,  especially  for 
eating  out  of  hand. 


TL.-p  Tf*»*»«  are  genuine  grafted  stock,  guaranteed  true  to  name,  sound  and  healthy, 
x  "esc  1  ices  We  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  country  for  a 
supply  of  these  grafted  trees,  and  we  want  to  send  you  a  set  of  twelve.  Whether  your 
Place  is  large  or  small,  these  twelve  trees  will  find  a  place,  and  add  to  its  beauty  and  value. 

*>i\T  l\/Iatut*in<T  Vs» rislioc  such  as  these  four  grand  varieties,  mean  that  you 
tiy   iviaiui  mg    y  txi  'cuca  wiu  have  fruit  from  tnis  orcnard  in  just  a  few 

i  ~j-fk.  In  three  years  you  should  have  some  apples  from  these  trees;  in  five  years  you 
should  have  an  abundance.  No  better  varieties  could  be  found  for  a  Model  Home  Apple 
Orchard  than  the  four  in  this  collection. 

rnmnlotA    Inetfiiftirknc  are  sent  with  each  set  of  twelve  trees,   practical,  simple 
mail  uv.iiuiia  directions  that  explain  just  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of 
these   twelve   trees.     By   following  these   instructions  you  will   have,   in   a  few  years, 
orchard  that  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  you. 
/""v        (^iffexv  's  ma^e  possible  by  a  comparatively  new  method  of  propa- 
V-'Ur  v^rrer  gating  the  apple  tree.    Instead  of  the  slow,  laborious 
method  of  "budding"  a  "seedling"  apple  tree  to  obtain  the  variety  desired, 
a  much  quicker  method  is  now  employed.    Healthy,  vigorous  branches  are 
clipped  from  trees  selected  for  their  size  and  yield.    To  each  of  these 
branches  a  strong  root  from  a  tree  of  the  same  type  is  carefully  grafted, 
and  the  little  tree,  thus  complete,  is  ready  to  be  set  out.    The  twelve  little 
trees  we  send  you  are  all  produced  in  this  manner.    They  take  root  at  once, 
make  thrifty  growth,  and  develop  into  large,  heavy -bearing  orchard  trees  as 
soon  or  sooner  than  a  large  tree  set  out  at  the  same  time.    These  little  trees 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.    You  could  not 
secure  trees  of  better  quality,  or  trees  that  would  come  into  bearing  quicker, 
if  you  were  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  them.    Thousands  of  trees  are  sold 
every  year  and  sent  packed  in  damp  moss  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 

How  to  Get  These  Trees 

If  you  will  send  only  $1.00,  and  15  cents  extra  for  handling 
— $1.15  in  all — we  will  enter  or  renew  your  subscription  to 
KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  TWELVE  (12) 
Apple  Trees  postpaid  to  you;  or,  if  you  will  send  $2.15,  we  will 
renew  your  subscription  two  years  and  send  KANSAS  FARMER 
one  year  to  some  new  subscriber  you  may  name,  and  send  you 
the  trees.  As  the  demand  for  these  trees  is  enormous,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  at  once.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
refund  money  after  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

KANSAS  FARMER 

625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


These  twelve  grafted  apple  tree*  are 
packed  In  sphagnum  moss,  are  well 
wrapped  In  heavy  oiled  paper,  and  se- 
curely tied.  They  will  stand  the  longest 
trip  by  parcel  post,  and  arrive  In  perfect 
condition  for  planting. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


April  1,  1916 


RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


FINE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
Hundred,  $3.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  N.  Smith,  Route  2,  Chanute.  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
■ — Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.50  per  hundred.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Mrs. 
Edw.  Dugan,   Route  31,  Montrose,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Wittman,  the  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  $3 
per  hundred.     Rosa  Simpson,  Palmer,  111. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Good  layers.  Sadie 
Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Riehter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


SELECT  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,    $3    per   hundred.     H.    M.  Schoepflin, 

Route  1,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


EGGS,  $1.00  SETTING,  $5.00  HUNDRED. 
Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  John  Ball, 
2S0  West  Locust,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Olson,  Dwight,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cole,  Levant,  Kan. 


HEAVY  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  fifteen  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  I.  H. 
Gnagy,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $2;  100  eggs,  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons.  Kan.  * 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 


EGGS— REDUCED  PRICE.  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,   Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A..Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
Ing,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns  exclusively,  102  eggs,  $3.50;  thirty, 
$1.25.     Charles  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  selected  matings,  $5  hundred.  Eggs 
tested  98  per  cent  fertile.  Dave  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
None  better.  If  you  are  interested  in  great- 
est egg  laying  machine  on  earth,  write 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Peabody,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS,  $2.50, 
from  my  prize  winning  pen.  Utility  stock, 
$6  per  hundred.  Also  baby  chicks,  12c  each. 
Mrs.  M.  Kettering,  Route  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-brad,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  —  PURE 
D.  W-  Young  strain.  Three  cock  birds  in 
pens  sired  by  Young's  first  prize  winners. 
G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
Including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs. 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  dents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  STOCK  AND 
eggs.  Prices  reduced  for  farmers'  trade. 
Write  wants.  H.  C.  Short,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
SOc.  setting  fifteen;  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C.  Hallowell,  Kan. 


"HARDSCRABBLE"    STRAIN    OF    S.  C. 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$4.50  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Alf  Johnson,  Leonardville,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating,  $3.50. 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250.  $5,  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  CYPHERS. 
Wycoff  and  Dr.  Hess  bred-to-lay  hens  mated 
to  Tom  Barron  cockerels:  sires  and  dams 
imported.  Have  assembled  the  best  laying 
stuff  I  can  find.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  thirty, 
$2.25;  hundred,  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  J.  L.  Stratton, 
Ottawa,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915.  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
in  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
— Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Larned,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City. 
Kan. 


"ARISTOCRAT"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eggs,  farm  flock,  headed  by  pedigreed 
cocks.  $1.50  setting;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Scofield,  Route  8,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  75c;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs.  John  Shearer, 
Frankfort,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS,  $1.00 
per  fifteen  or  $3.00  per  fifty.  Gust  Frei- 
burg, McPherson,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Thos.  VanOrsdol,  Route  11,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5.00  HUNDRED, 
prepaid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
— Eggs  for  hatching.  Large  egg-laying 
strains,  fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  book- 
let.    Thos.  Leftwich,  Winfield,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Large  boned  yellow  legged  good  laying 
strain.  Eggs — Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7. 
M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCKS — MY  BEST  WINTER 
layers  mated  with  Fishel  cocks.  Eggs,  $1, 
fifteen;  $4,  hundred.  Mrs.  Clifford  Hutch- 
inson, Wetmore,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearlng, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN.  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford.  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirty  $5;  Pen  3.  fifteen  $2. 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE    ROCK     EGGS  —  STATE  SHOW 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  PENS  AND 
range.     Geo.  R.  Scherman,  Olathe.  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $3  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S — BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry.   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS— 
Write  for  mating  list.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  them.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,   Cambridge,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  STOCK  AND  EGGS, 
pens  1,  2,  the  males  and  females  constitut- 
ing these  are  direct  from  originator.  Sol 
Banbury,  Pratt,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty.  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,   Vinland,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $2; 
hundred,  $8.     Christina  Bazil,  Lebo,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Han. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — C.  A.  HAWK'S  STOCK, 
fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7.50.  Wm.  L. 
Shelly,  Route  1.  Atchison,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Riehter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Wm.  Small,  Wil- 
son, Kan. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ROCKS — EGGS.  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka, 
Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS — 
Eggs  from  pens,  $3  per  fifteen;  farm  range, 
$4  per  hundred.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ed 
Schmidt,  Route  No.  3,  Geneseo,  Kan. 


"RINGLET"  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  thirty  for  $2.  100  for  $5.50;  carefully 
selected  and  packed.  Early  chicks  pay  best. 
Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — GET  THE  BEST  GOLD 
Nugget  strain,  never  defeated.  Eggs  from 
three  grand  pens.  Fifteen,  $1.50;  fifty, 
$3.50.     Abram  Troup.  Logan,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS — 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLET 
mating.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs — 
Utility,  $4  a  hundred;  pens,  fifteen  for  $4. 
R.  D.  Ames.  Walton,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PRIZE  BUFF  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.     G.  Kittell,  Newton.  Kan. 

PURE  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  100 
eggs,  $4.     Mrs.  J.  W.  Gause,  Emporia,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5.00  PER 
hundred.     Dr.  O.  F.  Searl,  Solomon,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
from  big,  fine  prize  winning  stock.  Order 
early.     V.  Alexander  Grant,   Emporia,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — PEN  FrF- 
teen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  John  Jevous. 
Wakefield,  Kan. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS,  $1 
per  fifteen.  Splendid  layers,  beautiful  fowls. 
Mrs.  Zachery  Taylor,  Marion,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam.  Superior,  Neb. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50:  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00 
for  fifteen,  $3.00  for  fifty.  No  better  ones 
at  any  price.    Geo.  Guilford,  Centralia,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.G.Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  PRIZE- 
winning  stock,  $1.50  for  fifteen  eggs.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond, 
Hope,  Kan. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  from  pure  white,  carefully  mated, 
farm  range  birds;  heavy  laying  strain:  $4 
per  hundred.     George  Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds-  of  best  strain  in  state,  $1  setting,  $5 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $1.25.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SALE 
from  high  scoring  stock;  fifteen  for  $1  or 
100  for  $4.50.  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Bilson,  Eu- 
reka, Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred. Some  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen;  five  set- 
tings for  $6.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hill,  Burlington, 
Kan. 


EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 
fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3.  Rouen,  Pekin  and 
Muscovy  duck  eggs,  eleven,  $1.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  hatching.  $1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hun- 
dred. Good  pure-bred  cockerels  left.  Mrs. 
Mike  Heosch,  Randolph,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  CecDe 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty,  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs  $1.25,  fifty  $3,  hundred  $5.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Garland 
Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs. 
Eggs  for  hatching.     Circular  free.     Mrs.  A. 

J.  Higgins,   Effingham,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings,  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultrv  Judge,  Mullinville, 
Kan. 


W,  Leghorns.  Bred  eleven  years  from  the 
best  layers.  Eggs  guaranteed  90  per  cent 
fertile.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  what 
you  need.    E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 


SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  largs  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50.  fifteen;  $3,  fifty:  $6,  105. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lebo,  Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting. $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5,  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlald  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1,  Garnett, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly,  Mo. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self. $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der.  Isabel,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  WHITE  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  Fishel  direct.  Fifteen,  $1.50:  hundred, 
$5.  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  twelve,  $1.  Tou- 
louse geese,  25c.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey, 
35c  each.     Etta  Dowling,  Reasnor,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCK.  WHITE  "WYANDOTTE, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Pekin.  Rouen, 
Fawn  and  White  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.25 
per  setting,  postpaid.  Fancy  stock,  good 
layers,  satisfaction  and  fertility  guaranteed. 
Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


You  will  find  a  lot  of  bargains  on  Kansas 
Farmer's  Classified  Advertising  Page  this 
week.  Don't  fail  to  carefully  read  that  page. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  —EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and,  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound. 
Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS— EGGS.  FIFTEEN 
$1,  $1.25  by  mail:  one  hundred,  $4,  $5  by 
mail.  Baby  chicks,  15c.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


BUCKNELL'S  BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS 
— Show  bred  and  farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1  for 
fifteen.  $5  per  hundred.  Postage  or  express 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales.  R. 
E.  Bucknell.  Hardy,  Neb.  ^ 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


OUR  OFFER  SHOULD  HAVE  READ  15c 
on  hens  last  week,  same  as  we  are  now  pay- 
ing.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


Florence,  Kansas,  February  26,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Please  put  my  Buff  Leghorn  ad  in  your  paper  for  four 
times  more,  and  send  me  the  bill. 

I  have  sold  all  of  my  S.  C.  B.  L.  cockerels  and  had  100  orders  more 
than  I  could  fill.  I  am  getting  tired  of  answering  the  people  and  sending 
money  back.  Jessie  Crites. 


K  A  IM  S  A  b  t-AKMbK 
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FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Derine,  Representative 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS     DUCKS  AND  GEESE- 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CIJLIM    SALE  DATES. 


Shorthorns. 
April  5  and  6,  1916 — Central  Shorthorn  Sale, 

Fine  Stock  Pavilion.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 

Holstelns. 
April  18 — J.  R.  Smith,  Newton,  Kan. 
April  25 — F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
April  26 — Mark  B.  Curdy,  Howell,  Mich. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  L  Young,  Route  6,  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 

E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son  of  Hartford.  Kan., 
owners  of  one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of 
pure-bred  Shorthorns,  write  that  their  herd 
Is  doing  well.  They  have  a  select  lot  of 
cows  in  their  herd,  headed  by  Brawith  Heir 
351808,  and  the  young  stock  in  their  herd 
is  a  choice  lot.  They  have  the  type  Of 
Shorthorns  that  are  profitable. 

Catalogs  are  out  for  the  big  sale  of  Hol- 
stein  cattle  to  be  held  by  F.  J.  Searle  at 
Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  April  23.  Over  100  head 
of  choice  registered  Holsteins  have  been  cat- 
alogued for  this  sale.  They  are  the  kind 
that  are  backed  by  records  and  produce 
profits. 


The  well  known  firm  of  Saunders  &  Hag- 
gard of  Poplar  Plains,  Kentucky,  has  shipped 
a  carload  of  very  fine  Kentucky  jacks  to 
Kewton,  Kansas.  This  firm  has  been  ship- 
ping jacks  and  jennets  to  Kansas  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  This  carload  of  jacks  is 
a  well  bred  lot,  including  one  imported  jack, 
and  they  range  in  age  from  three  years  to 
mature  jacks. 


N.  L.  Duchesne  of  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  has 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  in  Kansas.  The  herd  now  numbers 
.Over  seventy  head  of  cows  and  heifers.  He 
also  has  one  of  the  good  dairy  plants  in  this 
state  and  one  of  the  best  producing  herds. 
A  number  of  the  cows  cost  Mr.  Duchesne 
$250  to  $300  and  have  proven  money  makers 
both  as  dairy  producing  cows  and  as  breed- 
ing stock.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  a  choice  lot  of  young  heifers  that 
will  freshen  soon,  all  bred  to  an  Interest- 
bred  bull. 


H.  H.  Holmes  of  Great  Bend.  Kan.,  has 
consigned  to  the  Central  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' sale  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  5  and  6, 
five  head  of  valuable  cattle,  including  Lady 
Butterfly,  a  pure  Cruickshank  Butterfly 
heifer  by  Mystic  Chief  and  out  of  Royal 
Butterfly  by  Royal  Orange;  one  very  fine 
Victoria  bull  by  Scotch  Knight  and  out  of 
Lavender  Victor  by  Lavender  Choice,  and 
•ne  Scotch-topped  bull  by  Choice  Echo  by 
New  Echo  out  of  Isabell  by  Crimson 
Rambler. 


Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  of  Carbondale,  Kan.,  one 
•f  the  progressive  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Angus  cattle  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  Mr.  Deitrich  owns  one  of  the 
pood  herds,  and  the  spring  calves  in  the 
herd  this  year  are  a  choice  lot.  The  young 
stock  in  his  herd  includes  a  choice  lot  of 
young  bulls  and  heifers.  He  reports  a  good 
demand  for  choice  bulls,  and  his  sales  this 
season  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Robert  Russell,  of  Muscotah,  Kan.,  has  an- 
nounced a  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  to  be 
held  April  18  at  his  farm  near  that  place. 
Fourteen  head  of  Scotch  topped  bulls,  ready 
for  service,  and  eight  choice  heifers,  have 
been  cataloged  for  this  sale.  The  entire 
offering  was  sired  by  the  good  Shorthorn 
bull  Red  Scotchman.  The  class  of  Short- 
horns cataloged  are  the  useful  kind  that  will 
make  good  on  any  farm. 

G.  C.  Roan,  of  Clover  Leaf  Vallev  Jack 
Farm,  La  Platte,  Mo.,  held  his  eighth  an- 
nual jack  and  jennet  sale  March  20. 
Twenty-two  jacks  sold  for  $7,230.  an  aver- 
age of  $328.63.  The  highest  priced  jack  sold 
for  $1,000.  Twenty-two  jennets  sold  for 
$2,085,  an  average  of  $95  per  head.  Five 
jack  colts  sold  for  an  average  of  $136  per 
head. 


C.  E.  Hill,  of  Toronto.  Kan.,  is  one  of  the 
progressive  Shorthorn  breeders  of  this  state. 
His  herd  of  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped  Short- 
horns is  one  of  the  good  ones  now  as- 
sembled. He  has  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
in  his  herd  at  this  time  sired  by  Betties 
Albion  399451,  one  of  the  good  pure  Scotch 
bulls  now  in  service.  The  youngsters  in- 
clude some  good  young  bulls. 


J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  of  Mayetta,  Kan., 
owners  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  Kansas,  write  that  their  herd  is 

'•jg  fine.  A  number  of  heifers  with  first 
calf  are  milking  25  to  28  pounds  daily  with 
ordinary  care.  They  have  a  splendid  lot  of 
calves  by  their  great  Medal  Oxford  bull  and 
ten  of  eleven  calves  dropped  since  January 
15,  1916,  are  heifers.  Thev  report  a  good 
demand  for  high  class  bulls  at  very  satis- 
factory prices. 


J.  R.  Smith,  of  Newton,  Kan.,  has  changed 
his  sale  date  from  April  25  to  April  18.  The 
firm  of  Buskirk  &  Newton  will  sell  in  this 
sale  jointly  with  Mr.  Smith  a  number  of 
registered  cows  and  he'ifers.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  successful  farmer  who  has  made  a  success 
breeding  Holstein  cattle.  The  breeding  stock 
from  his  farm  that  has  gone  into  new  hands 
has  made  good.  Mr.  Smith  breeds  and  de- 
velops Holsteins  for  regular  producers  that 
make  a  profit  to  the  owner. 

D.  S.  Mayhew,  of  Monett,  Mo.,  owner  of 
Sweet  Springs  Stock  Ranch,  and  one  of  the 
good  producing  Jersey  herds  in  that  state, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well.  This  is 
«ne  of  the  richly  bred  herds,  also  one  of  the 
i'lrgeist  in  M'ssouri.  Mr.  Mavhew  is  one  of 
r-  t.i  members  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Rattle  Breeders'  Association,  and  for  years 

*  2ee,P  a  consistent  worker  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Jersey  breed.  At  this  time  he  has 
a  very  choice  lot  of  young  stock  in  his  herd, 
consisting  of  cows,  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Mrs.  Eva  Frederick,  Asherville,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  EGGS  —  HUN- 
dred,  $5.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

GOOD  ROSE  COMB  REDS— VIGOROUS 
laying,  range  flock,  $1  per  fifteen,  $4  per 
hundred.    J.  C.  Wilkin,  Hoxie,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  strain,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Cary 
Millard,  Thomas,  Okla. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  SE- 
lected  stock,  $1  for  fifteen  eggs.  -  Bert  G. 
Taylor,  Cleburne,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS^ 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan. 

DARK  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS, 
$1;  100,  $4.  Gertrude  Haynes,  Grantville, 
Kan. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS. 
Eggs,  reduced  prices  during  April.  Lily 
Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FIFTEEN  EGGS, 
Pen  1,  $2;  Pen  2,  $1.50.  Andrew  Ketter, 
Kelly,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels.  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  8V2  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75;  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

FRAKES'  SUPERIOR  STRAIN  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, baby  chicks.  Louis  G.  Frakes,  Box  7, 
Huron,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISL- 
and  Reds,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mating 
list  free.    M.  L.  Puckett.  Puxico,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  100  for  $6.50.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Mo. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS — LARGE  BONE.  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 

TRY  OUR  PEERLESS  STRAIN  PURE 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  None  better.  $4.50  hun- 
dred, $1  fifteen.  C.  D.  Ferris,  Elm  Creek, 
Neb. 

REDS  — SINGLE  COMB.  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Healthy,  dark  red,  range  flock.  Eggs,  $1 
per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Also  Rouen 
Duck  eggs,  $1  setting.  Mrs.  Geo.  Schultz, 
Route  5,  Box  14,  Haviland,  Kan. 

GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill.  Toronton,  Kan. 

FARM  RANGE,  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  HSL  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— STRONG,  VIGOR- 
OUS, excellent  layers.  Yard  eggs,  $1.25  to 
$2.50,  fifteen;  range.  $1.50  thirty,  $4  hun- 
dred. Free  catalog.  T.  C.  Benedict,  Jet, 
Okla. 

HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Finest  exhibition  birds  scientifically  bred 
for  years  for  great  egg  production.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  six  grand  matings,  baby 
chicks  in  small  quantities.  Eggs  by  hundred 
from  fine  utility  mating.  Get  our  catalog 
free.  It  describes  our  fowls  and  gives  a 
list  of  our  winnings  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. Some  fine  vearling  hens  for  sale  June 
15.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearnev,  Neb. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays.  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  FIFTEEN 
for  $1.    A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  egg  layers,  mating  free.  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  FIFTEEN, 
$1.25;  fifty,  $3.25.  Clarence  Lehman,  New- 
ton, Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.  FIF- 
teen;  $4  hundred.  Buff  Ducks,  $1.25,  thir- 
teen.   Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
William  Cook  strain.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

RICH  GOLDEN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  fifteen.  $1;  hundred,  $5.  White  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route 
7.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

PURE  -  BRED  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
Eggs,  $1  for  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Hinshaw,  Route  5,  Haviland,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons,  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  thirty,  $2.50; 
hundred,  $5.  Fannie  Renzenberger,  Greeley, 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNING 
Buff  Orpingtons  at  Topeka  State  Fair. 
Fancy  matings,  $2.50  for  fifteen.  Utility 
stock,  $6  per  hundred.  Alvin  Miller,  Over- 
brook,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred.  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 


TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  S.  C.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS, 
Blue  Orpingtons,  Buff  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
winners.  Mating  list  free.  Few  cockerels. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  AND 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs, 
$1  setting,  $5  hundred.  Pearl  Haines,  Rosa- 
lia, Kan. 

SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs,  $1.80  for  30.  If  you 
want  something  up  to  snuff,  prize  winners, 
order.  Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Pea- 
body,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY,  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirty:  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns.  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirtv, 
$3  per  fifty.    Thomas  Ohlsen,  Whiting,  Kan. 

STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

AN  EXCELLENT  LOUSE  KILLER  FOR- 
mula.  R.  W.  Prescott,  3908  Bell  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  two  cents  in  stamps  will  send 
you  a  formula  for  making  powdered  poultry 
louse  killer  that  will  not  cost  over  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound  to  make. 

COCKERELS  —  WHITE,  BUFF  AND 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  $2  each. 
Eggs.  $1.50  setting.  White  Pekin  and  In- 
dian Runner  drakes  and  eggs.  J.  L.  Keat- 
ing, Box  357,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS  FROM  FARM- 
raised  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
and  American  strains;  Single  Comb  White 
Orpingtons,  •  Mammoth  Pekin  and  White 
Runner  Ducks,  Embden  Geese.  Beeverdale, 
Appleton  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs.  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  D.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


HAMBURGS. 


SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  COCK- 
erels,  $1  each;  eggs,  fifteen.  $1:  hundred.  $4. 
Mrs.  Irena  I.  Lindsay,  Route  2,  Conway 
Springs,  Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach.   Hays.  Kan. 


CORNISH 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNERS,  R.  C. 
Red  eggs.     Wilson  Hineline,  Ruskin,  Neb. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  1908  BOLLES 
Ave.,  Topeka. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS,  $1.50  FOR  SIX. 
Ada  McCandless,  Sterling,  Kan. 

DUCKS  —  P  U  R  E  WHITE  RUNNERS. 
Eight  ducks,  one  drake,  $10.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  Rf.NNER  DUCKS — 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
eggs,  4  cents  each.  Sadie  Litton,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

FAWN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  EGG  AVER- 
age  six  In  seven  days  each,  $1.00  setting, 
Grace  Dolson,  Neal,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PEN<"  I  LED  RUNNER  EGGS, 
$1  per  fifteen,  $2.75  per  fifty.  J.  W.  War- 
ner, La  Crosse,  Kan. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DRAKES 
— White  egg  strain,  $2  each.  Eggs,  $1  fif- 
teen, $6  hundred.  Thomas  Cunningham, 
Effingham,  Kan. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  RUCKS  —  GOLDEN 
fawn  and  white.  Blue  ribbon  stock,  laying! 
pure  white  egg.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS,  EGGS. 
Order  soon.     Lily  Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns,  12V4c.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS— FIRELESS  HOT  WATER 
brooder — can't  freeze  water  fountain.  Get 
our  circulars.  Kansas  Poultry  Company, 
Norton,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BLACK,  WHITE  AND  BUFF  MINORCAS 
— Entered  23  state  shows,  20  premiums.  Re- 
duced prices.  C.  H.  Bartholomew,  Wichita, 
Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS,  $2.50  PER  12. 
Fred  Watts,   Havensville,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  52.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  eggs.     Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  50-POUND 
toms.  Eggs,  $3.50  per  eleven,  prepaid.  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell,  Lafontaine,  Kan. 

BRONZE  TOMS,  ONE  RED  JAP  BAN- 
tam  cock,  Brahma  cockerels.  Emma  Ahl- 
stedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs,  $3,  eleven.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  LARGE  BOURBON  RED 
turkeys,  $3  for  eleven.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State.  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— FROM 
two  yards  unrelated.  $3.00  per  eleven. 
Large,  well  colored  birds.  Prize  winners. 
Directions  for  raising  and  recipe  for  home- 
made lice  powder  free.  Ringlet  Barred  Rock 
eggs.     Mrs.  C.  B.  Palmer,  Uniontown,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big  vigorous  farm-raised 
deep-breasted  birds,  from  blue  ribbon  stock, 
Denver  1916,  and  first  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch, 
Brighton,  Colo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 

BABY  CHICK  FEED. 

CHICK  FEED  —  OUR  CHICK-O  STILL 
leads.  Price,  $2.50  cwt.  Kansas  Chick  Feed 
is  good  at  $2.     D.  O.  Coe,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED, 
$1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


AN  CON  AS. 


SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 
heavy  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  Fred  K.  Stevens,  Seymour,  Iowa. 

ANCONAS— -STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  FAR.M- 
raised  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney.  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 


PIGEONS. 


DARK  CORNISH  FQ.WLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

 Eggs.   $1.75  per  fifteen.     The  large  White 

African  Guinea  eggs,  $1.25  per  eighteen. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Alexander,  Route  1,  Peru,  Kan. 


AS  I  AM  CROWDED  FOR  ROOM,  WILL 
sell  about  75  pairs  of  my  Mammoth  Homer 
Pigeons  at  50c  per  pair.  J.  W;  Falkner, 
Belvue,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-br^d 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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KANSAS  FAKMtK 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buvers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches"  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  displ;ry.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $7  5  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — RESPONSIBLE  REPRESEN- 
tative.  12  tools  in  1.  Sells  to  'farmers, 
teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Lifts  3  tons, 
hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
One  agent's  profit  $45  in  one  day.  Another 
$1,000  in  December.  We  start  you.  Write 
for  big  color  plate.  Secure  exclusive  sale. 
Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers*  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change your  farm,  write  us.  Black's  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buvers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111.  

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
»nd  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 

11-WORTH  COUNTY  JACK  FARM  — 
Twenty  head  of  jacks  and  jennets,  big  boned 
and  wide  out.    Corson  Bros.,  Potter,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  PERFECT  MARE, 
weight  1,350  pounds,  seven  years  old.  The 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Telephone  5252,  To- 
peka, Kan.   

FOR  SALE— VERY  REASONABLE,  REG- 
istered  Percherons.  Five  Imported  Perche- 
ron  Society  mares,  two  Percheron  Society 
fillies,  one  French  Draft  and  her  weanling 
stud  colt.  A.  G.  Hamer,  Route  5,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


HOGS. 


FINE  O.  I.  C.  BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR 
sale.    W.  C.  Hall,  Coffeyville,  Kan.  

POLAND  CHINA  BRED  GILTS.  $25; 
shoats,  $10;  pigs,  $5.  Quick.  Frank  Bar- 
rington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

EIGHT  JANUARY  DUROC  BOARS  AND 
six  sows,  $200.  Guaranteed.  I  pay  express. 
Grand  sires,  Ohio  Chief  and  Prince  Cols. 
Orion  Chief.  Best  foundation  breeding  U.  S. 
J.  B.  Thompson,  Columbia  Station,  Ohio. 


DOGS. 


PURE-BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP- 
pies— Males,  $5;  females,  $3.  Geo.  Pratt, 
Wakarusa,  Kan. 

TWO  HANDSOME  FEMALE  COLLIES, 
five  months  old,  partly  trained,  $10.  Quick. 
Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TOBACCO. 


FOUR  POUNDS  BEST  GRADE  CHEWING 
or  smoking  tobacco,  prepaid,  80c;  nine 
pounds,  $1.65.  Your  money  back  if  not  sat- 
isfied. Write  for  price  list.  Kentucky  To- 
bacco Co.,  Patesville,  Ky. 


HONEY. 


HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— ONE  BIG  4 
gasoline  engine,  30-60  h.  p.;  one  Reeves  sep- 
arator, 33-56;  one  engine  plow,  Reeves,  8- 
bottom.  All  in  good  condition,  used  two 
seasons.    Write  W.  C.  Child,  Belvue,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

When  writing  to  Kansas  Fabmer  live 
stock  advertisers,  please  mention  this 
paper. 


RED  POLL  BULLS,  NONE  BETTER. 
D.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE,  AGES 
from  five  weeks  to  sixteen  months;  out  of 
choice  stock.    Jens  S.  Jensen,  Milltown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  — ONE  REGISTERED  HOL- 
stein  bull,  eleven  months  old.  J.  A,  Forth, 
Route  1,  Overbrook,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  CARLOADS  HIGH- 
grade  Kansas  grown  Holstein  heifer  year- 
lings and  bred  two-year-olds.  Tuberculin 
tested  and  good  condition.  Francis  Moody, 
Olathe,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis. 

MUST  CHANGE  MY  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
bull,  four  years  old.  Anyone  thinking  of 
changing  his  herd  bull,  please  write  me. 
Have  also  for  sale  a  fine  yearling  bull  with 
A.  R.  O.  breeding  on  both  sides.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars.  P.  W.  Enns,  Box  78, 
Newton,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


FERRETS,  FERRETS,  RABBITS,  GUINEA 
Pigs,  Toulouse  Geese.     (Jewell),  Spencer,  O. 

FOSTER'S  PROP  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.  Address28  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

GANO  APPLES,  BARREL,  $3.50.  SWEET 
potatoes,  $1.25  bushel.  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.  A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

APPLES  —  GANOS,  BARREL,  $3.50. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  R.  R.  Ohios,  bushel, 
$1.25.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

BINDER  TWINE— SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR  SALE— LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  o'ut  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC   SILO   BUILDER,  BUILDS 

a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground,  j 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to  j 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use."  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C.  

NURSERY  STOCK. 

TEN  ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES  FOR  75c 
postpaid.  Fruit  book  with  wholesale  prices 
free.  Wellington  Nurseries,  Dept.  G,  Wel- 
lington, Kan. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY,  LOWEST  PRICES, 
nursery  stock  and  small  fruits  wholesale. 
No  agents.  Free  list.  Highland  Nurseries, 
Waukon,  Iowa. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG. 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"   Mitchell,   Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY.  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry   Jefferips,   Ottawa,  Kan 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANT  PLACE  ON 
farm.  Have  had  five  years  experience  with 
stock.  Stock  farm  preferred.  Ralph  Strang, 
Garnett,   Kan.  ' 

WANTED — FARM  WORK  BY  INTELLI- 
gent,  experienced  man,  clean  habits,  best 
references.  Name  highest  wages  you  can 
pay.    H.  B.  Southern,  Canadian,  Texas. 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTS  WORK  OX  A 
widow's  farm.  Can  do  all  kinds  of  work, 
understands  machinery;  good  habits.  A.  A. 
Rieff,  St.  Peter.  Minn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  FARM  REARED,  POUL- 
try  culture  graduate  with  experience,  high 
school,  business  education,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm.  References.  W.  E.  A.,  325  B 
East,  Hutchinson,  Kan.   

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  SEED 
for  sale.    Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HILDRETH  CORN,  129  BUSHELS  AN 
acre.  $2  per  bushel.  C.  E.  Hildreth,  Alta- 
mont,  Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  FANCY.  RECLEANED, 
$12  per  bushel.  Theo.  Smith  &  Son,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan. 

YELLOW  JERSEY  SEED  SWEET  POTA- 
toes,  $1  per  bushel,  sacked  f.  o.  b.  C.  V. 
Montford,  Burrton,  Kan. 

SABLE  SOY  BEANS,  MATURE  90  TO 
110  days,  yield  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
$1.50  bushel.     E.  D.  Scott,  Udall,  Kan. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS — 
100,  30c;  500,  $1;  1,000,  $1.90,  parcel  post. 
James  A.  Clifton,  Russell ville.  Ark. 

ALL  VARIETIES  TOMATO  PLANTS, 
$2.50  M.  Cabbage,  $2  M.,  50c  per  hundred. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 

WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  hulled,  $9  bushel.  Sample  on  request. 
Fogle   Mercantile,   Williamsburg,  Kan. 

McGEE  TOMATO — 1,200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

PURE-BRED  DROUTH-RESISTING  SEED 
corn,  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  upland, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  J.  J.  McCray,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  KANSAS  GROWN, 
fine  germination,  $9.50  bushel  while  it  lasts, 
sacks  free.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR — PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White,  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuvler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

MILLET  SEED — I  HAVE  A  QUANTITY 
of  choice  German,  millet  seed  for  sale.  Re- 
cleaned  and  fine.  Ask  for  samples  and 
price.     Ed   Fulcomer,   Belleville,  Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T.  Kel- 
sey,  106  Arter  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BROME  GRASS  SEED— BEST  FOR  FER- 
manent  pasture.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound  in 
fifty-pound  lots.  Achenbach  Bros.,  Wash- 
ington, Kan. 

ASPARAGUS  PLANTS,  50  CENTS  PER 
hundred.  Rhubarb  plants,  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Yellow  Jersey  sweet  potato  seed,  $1.10  per 
bushel.  Albert  Pine,  763  N.  5th  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

FROST  -  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
Wakefield  and  Succession,  300  for  60  cents, 
500  for  90  cents,  postpaid.  By  express,  col- 
lect, at  50  cents  per  thousand,  regardless 
of  quantity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  ex- 
press shipments.    W.  L.  Bearden,  Tifton,  Ga. 

PURE  SEED  lORN  THAT  WILL  GROW. 
Test  from  98  to  100  per  cent.  Grown  on 
our  own  farms,  hand  picked,  nubbed,  shelled, 
graded,  tested,  sacked  and  delivered  to  any 
railroad  station  in  Missouri  or  Kansas  for 
$2.50  per  bu.  We  pay  the  freight.  M.  A. 
Violette  &  Son,   Florida,  Mo. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  RAISED  SEED  CORN 
- — Hand  picked,  tipped,  butted  and  shelled. 
Boone  County  White,  Commercial  White, 
Blue  and  White,  Hildreth's  Yellow  Dent, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  $2  per  bushel  delivered 
any  point  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa.    Mead  Grain  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Cabbage  plants, 
$1.25  thousand.  Any  kind,  40c  hundred  by 
parcel  post.  5,000  lots,  prepaid  express.  Can 
ship  million  weekly  after  May  1.  Quantity 
orders  solicited.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonville, 
Ark. 

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 

SUDAN  SEED — 4,000  POUNDS  FROM 
seed  sent  from  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C.  None  better.  Send  cash.  M.  M.  Anthony, 
Tahoka,  Texas. 

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  —  PURE,  RE- 
cleaned,  field  inspected,  officially  tested. 
Ten  pounds,  $1.50;  25  pounds,  $3;  fifty 
pounds,  $5;  100  pounds,  $8.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.    B.  E.  Miller,  Carlton,  Texas. 

PURE  CLEAN  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED, 
grown  from  certified  seed,  inspected  in  the 
field  while  growing,  thoroughly  cleaned,  8 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Lubbock.  Wheelock 
Seed  &  Grain  Co.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

PURE  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  NORTHERN 
grown,  fancy  quality  and  free  from  Johnson 
grass,  at  $8  per  hundred.  Southern  grown 
Sudan  seed  at  $6  per  hundred.  The  Gould 
Grain  Company,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Drawer 
718.  

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine.  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HEDGE  POSTS.  ~ 


HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE- 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield.  Kan. 


-CAR  LOTS. 


TANN/NG. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. 


April  1,  1916 

Greater  Egg  Production 


The  possibilities  of  a  greater  egg  pro- 
duction per  hen  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  poultryman  of  today  must  consider. 
If  he  is  progressive  he  will  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  very  fact  that  the  average  farm 
flock  does  not  produce  more  than  75 
eggs  per  year,  is  enough  to  give  anyone 
a  desire  for  better  things.  If  the  begin- 
ner will  make  a  start  with  pure-bred 
birds,  carefully  mated,  he  will  in  time 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  flock. 
If  one  could  be  sure  of  securing  from 
150  to  175  eggs  per  hen  per  year,  no 
complaint  would  be  forthcoming.  The 
question  is  often  asked  what  has  the 
poultry  fancier  done  for  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, why  are  pure-breds  better  than 
scrubs?  The  answer  is  that  the  aim  of 
the  true  fancier  is  always  more  eggs  and 
better  meat  in  his  flock,  and  while  the 
average  yield  of  the  farm  flock  is  still 
low,  it  would  be  much  lower  were  it 
not  for  the  efforts  of  the  fancier.  There 
is  hardly  any  flock  of  fowls  but  which 
has  a  trace  of  pure-bred  fowls  in  it,  and 
that  has  helped  the  average  yield  of 
eggs.  Hens  laying  200  eggs  per  year  are 
common  these  days,  and  there  are  rec- 
ords of  303  and  314  eggs  per  hen  for 
the  year,  and  the  result  eventually  will 
be  that  some  of  the  blood  of  these  great 
layers  will  be  found  among  farm  flocks 
and  increase  their  egg  yield.  In  the 
meantime,  everybody  should  breed  only 
from  the  best  layers,  and  in  turn  breed 
only  from  the  heaviest  producers  of  their 
offspring.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
drones  and  poor  layers  will  be  weeded 
out  and  the  basis  of  the  flock  will  be  of 
heavy  yielders. 

Get  interested  in  your  stock  and  be 
the  best  stock-man  in  your  community. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


In  June,  1912,  A.  J.  McCabe,  a  farmer  re- 
siding near  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan.,  pur- 
chased two  grade  Holstein  cows  with  small 
calves  for  $80.  He  has  kept  track  of  all 
the  cream  since  sold  from  these  cows  and 
the  heifers  he  has  raised  from  them  and  re- 
tained and  found  it  had  amounted  to  just 
$4  72.1  8,  or  almost  six  times  the  cost  of  his 
original  investment.  During  all  this  time 
his  family  has  also  been  supplied  with  all 
the  butter,  milk  and  cream  they  could  use. 
He  has  sold  five  head  of  live  stock,  the  off- 
spring of  the  cows,  and  now  has  a  total  of 
eight  head  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  left, 
some  of  which  he  would  refuse  to  take  $100 
per  head. 


Fred  V.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kan.,  one 
of  the  progressive  Poland  China  breeders 
in  this  state,  and  owner  of  one  of  the  good 
big-type  herds  now  assembled,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  During  the  winter  he  pur- 
chased a  number  of  choice  sows  from  the 
best  herds  in  the  country,  among  them  a 
daughter  of  Bridge's  Big  Bob  Wonder.  This 
sow  has  a  splendid  litter  of  eight  pigs  by  a 
Big  Orphan  bred  boar.  A  granddaughter  of 
Grandmaster  has  a  fine  litter  of  nine  pigs  by 
Bridge's  Big  Bob  Wonder.  A  daughter  of 
Big  Orphan  has  a  litter  of  eight  by  Expan- 
sion Sure.  He  has  a  large  number  of  pigs 
by  his  great  young  boar,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob.  This  boar  weighed  560  pounds  at  thir- 
teen months  old,  and  is  proving  an  extra 
fine  breeder. 


The  new  Kansas  regulation  requiring  the 
tuberculin  test  on  native  breeding  cattle 
coming  into  Kansas,  as  well  as  on  dairy 
stock,  went  into  effect  March  20.  The  new 
order  exempts  female  calves  under  six 
months  old.  It  does  not  include  range-bred 
cattle.  The  tuberculin  test  will  not  be  re- 
quired where  positive  information  is  had 
that  female  cattle  sent  to  the  state  are  in- 
tended for  stocker  and  feeder  purposes. 
Springer  cows,  however,  will  not  be  exempt. 
Bulls,  whether  registered  or  not,  must  have 
the  test  applied  if  they  are  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Under  the  rule  the  tuberculin  test 
may  be  made  by  a  veterinary  inspector  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  industry 
or  a  veterinary  inspector  authorized  by  Mr. 
Mercer,  live  stock  commissioner  of  Kansas, 
or  the  state  of  Missouri. 


The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders* 
Association  has  just  made  comparisons  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1915-1916  which 
ended  February  29,  1916,  with  last  year  and 
for  the  past  five  years  covering  the  same 
periods.  Registrations  have  increased  43  per 
cen  tthis  year  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  They  have  also  increased  43  per  cent 
over  the  past  five-year  average  for  the 
same  period,  and  have  increased  111  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  during  the  year  1911- 
1912.  Membership  enrollment  has  increased. 
50  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  shows  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  for  five  years  and  11S  per 
cent  increase  over  the  same  period  for  the 
year  1911-1912.  This  phenomenal  increase 
which  seems  to  be  making  still  greater  in- 
creases for  March,  is  an  index  or  criterion 
of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  trade  throughout 
the  country,  and  shows  very  forcibly  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  production  of  beef  is  be- 
coming more  popular  and  profitable. 


The  recent  auction  sale  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Club  of  America,  at  Painsville,  Ohio,  re- 
sulted in  a  high  range  of  values.  There 
were  fullv  fiftv-four  lots  sold  in  less  than 
three  hours  for  an  aggregate  of  $30,390,  an 
average  of  practically  $600.  Five  females 
sold  for  $1,000  or  more  each,  the  five-year- 
old  Bellevuve  Daisy  bringing  the  top  figure. 
$1,585.  Rose  Fairfield  2d,  a  six-year-old, 
went  under  the  hammer  at  $1,500,  and  the 
yearling  Bessie  Rose,  at  $1,400,  all  three 
passing  to  the  ownership  of  the  enterprising 
California  firm,  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  C.  V. 
Hencke,  of  Ohio,  landed  the  six-year-old 
Lulu  Clay  for  $1,300  and  Tannenbaum  Farms 
also  of  'Ohio,  secured  Bellevue  Queen,  a 
seven-vear-old,  at  $1,100.  The  top  of  the  ■ 
bulls  "was  ?1.325,  Willowdale  Robin,  an 
August  calf,  selling  at  that  figure  to  Flint- 
stone  Farms  of  Massachusetts.  It  would 
seem  that  the  above  values  and  the  sta'es 
represented  by  the  buyers  clearly  indicate 
a  widespread  activity  among  Shorthorns  of 
dual-purpose  type  and  breeding.  In  the 
wake  ofvthis  announcement,  comes  the  in- 
formation that  a  yearling  Shorthorn  heifer 
of  the  beef  tvpe  sold  in  the  Fair  Acres  sale 
at  Sterling,  111.,  March  7-  for  $2,375. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


She's  The 
Money  Cow 


She  makes  use  of  every  ounce 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yetshe's  the  rich  man's/r^.too. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  "About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  foritnow — a  postal  willdo 
—it's  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
315  West  23rd  Street    •    New  York  City 


IOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  35180S  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 

SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS, 


KANSAS 

Feeding  Pigs   E conomi call 


FARMER 


21 


y 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUNSET   "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Hortne  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

DICTATORS   EMINENT  H77I0 

B $125. 00.  Best  Bull  for  the  Money.  Born  Sept. 
20.  1913.  Solid  fawn;  gentle;  sure,  guaran- 
teed. Dam  granddaughter  Eminent  2d.  sold 
for  $10,000.    Eighty-eight  tested  daughters. 

R.  <L  LINSCOTT      -      HOLTON,  KANSAS 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Ten  high  class  young  bulls  and  one  aged 
bull.  Can  furnish  anything  in  registered 
cows  and  heifers.  100  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  special  prices  or  come  and  see  the 
best  herd  in  the  Middle  West. 
H.  C.  YOUNG,  Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
Individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

8.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SALE! — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL       -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


The  pork  producer  cannot  regulate  the 
market  price  of  hogs,  but  he  can,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  regulate  the  cost  of 
production.  Therefore,  he  is  interested  in 
the  kind  of  a  pig  that  finds  most  favor 
when  it  reaches  the  market  and  in 
methods  that  will  enable  him  to  produce 
this  kind  of  a  pig  with  the  least  cost. 

Ordinarily  the  lioo  witli  quality  that 
weighs  from  225  to  240  pounds  and  is 
well  finished— fat — commands  the  high- 
est market  price;  hence  our  aim  should 
be  to  produce  this  kind  of  a  pig  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

It  is  natural  for  the  pig  to  grow  while 
young  and  to  get  fat  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  so  the  plan  of  feeding  should 
harmonize  with  these  general  natural 
tendencies. 

Experience  and  experiment  have  shown 
that  the  pig,  to  be  developed  most  eco- 
nomically, must  depend  largely  upon 
pasture  during  the  growing  period. 
Enough  grain,  however,  should  be  fed  to 
keep  it  thrifty.  The  pasture  crop  may 
be  alfalfa,  clover,  sweet  clover,  rape, 
bluegrass,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  cane. 
While  all  the  crops  mentioned  have 
given  satisfactory  results,  alfalfa,  clover 
and  rape  are  generally  considered  the 
best  for  pig  pasture. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
conducted  a  large  number  of  experiments 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  the  most  econom- 
ical and  satisfactory  grain  ration  to  feed 
pigs  din  ing  the  growing  period  and  dur- 
ing the  finishing  or  fattening  period 
where  the  entire  ration  consists  of  grain 
and  pasture.  It  has  found  that  the  basis 
of  such  a  ration  should  be  either  corn, 
kafir,  or  milo.  These  grains  must,  how- 
ever, be  supplemented  with  feeds  that 
are  rich  in  protein  but  comparatively 
cheap.  Best  results  have  been  secured 
by  using  shorts  and  tankage  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  Corn,  kafir,  or  milo, 
G2  per  cent;  shorts.  30  per  cent;  tank- 
age, 8  per  cent.  (These  proportions  by 
weight. ) 

If  the  corn,  kafir,  or  milo  can  be 
ground  cheaply  it  should  be  mixed  with 
the  shorts  and  tankage  and  fed  as  a 
thick  slop,  but  if  the  corn,  kafir,  or  milo 
cannot  be  ground  conveniently  or  cheaply 
the  corn  may  be  fed  either  shelled  or  on 
the  ear  and  the  kafir  and  milo  in  the 
head.  Kafir  and  milo  fed  in  the  head 
give  better  results  than  when  threshed 
and  fed  whole.  Shorts  are  comparatively 
cheap  and  rich  in  protein  and  add  bulk 
to  the  ration.  Tankage  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein,  but  must  be  feci  in 
limited  amounts  because  .of  its  richness. 

During  the  growing  period  each  pig 
on  alfalfa,  clover  or  rape  pasture  should 
receive  each  day  approximately  1*  pounds 
of  the  grain  mixture  suggested  above 
for  every  hundred  pounds  live  weight, 
and  should  grow  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  each  day.  If  the 
pasture  is  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  cane,  more 
grain  will  be  required  to  make  the  pig 
grow  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  each  day  and  keep  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  The  feeder  will  have  to  be 
his  own  judge  as  to  the  exact  amount 
to  feed. 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  if  available 
only  in  limited  quantities,  may  also  be 
fed,  giving  each  pig  about  three  pounds 
of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed. 

When  the  pigs  are  ready  to  finish, 
they  should  be  fed  all  the  grain  mix- 
ture suggested  above  that  they  will  eat 
up  clean.  The  amount  will  average  ap- 
proximately five  pounds  each  day  for 
each  hundred  pounds  live  weight.  The 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  proportions  suggested 
above. 

When  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are 
available  in  large  quantities,  pigs  make 
very  satisfactory  and  economical  gains 
on  a  ration  of  corn,  kafir,  or  milo,  with 
all  the  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  they 
will  consume,  but  when  skim  milk  or 
buttermilk  is  available  only  in  limited 
quantities  the  ration  must  be  balanced 
with  feeds  rich  in  protein,  such  as  shorts 
and  tankage. — C.  W.  McCampbell,  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station. 


J.  C.  Osborn,  of  Hamilton,  County, 
Kansas,  raised  8,000  bushels  of  milo  last 
year  from  200  acres  of  land.  In  co- 
operation with  his  landlord,  he  fed  it  to 
cattle  and  marketed  them  at  a  good 
profit.  He  also  raised  98  acres  of  broom- 
corn  and  sold  32  tons  of  the  brush  for 
$4,000.  These  crops  are  adapted  to  con- 
ditions. The  growing  of  such  crops  as 
can  be  depended  upon  under  average 
conditions,  will  insure  feed  for  live  stock 
and  good  profits  from  farming  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 


Only  clean  troughs  and  mangers  for 
the  stock.  It  is  poor  feeding  to  mix 
chicken  manure  with  grain. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 
DAMS  HAVE  A.  R.  O.  RECORDS  OF  21  POUNDS  AND  23.91  POUNDS  BUTTER  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 

No.  I — Sir  DeKol  Lilith  Pauline  169477.  born  December  10.  1914.  Sire.  Tehee  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol.  who  la 
also  the  sire  of  Lilith  I'iebe  DeKol  with  A.  It.  O.  record  of  29,099  pounds  milk  and  920  pounds  fat  in  3C5  days 
and  28.82  pounds  butter  in  seven  dais.  Dam,  Clothilda  Peep  Prido,  with  21  pounds  butter  record  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  in  our  herd  arid  promises  to  increase  her  record.  This  bull  has  a  full  sister  in  our  herd  that  has 
just  made  25.87  pounds  butter  from  507.7  pounds  milk  as  a  junior  3-year-old.  He  is  well  marked,  being  about 
two-thirds  black,  and  a  good  individual. 

No.  2 — Fobes  Canary  Homestead  169479,  born  February  5,  1915.  Sire,  Canary  Fobes  Bessie  Homestead, 
whose  dam  has  A.  It.  O.  record  of  31. 14  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  Dam.  Johanna  Clothildes  3d  Canary, 
butter  in  seven  days  23.91  pounds;  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sire's  dam  averago  27.57  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 
This  cow  is  also  in  our  herd.    He  is  two-thirds  white  and  a  good  individual. 

We  also  offer  two  bull  calves  with  splendid  breeding,  having  A.  U.  O.  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
prices.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WM.  A.  HOOVER.  GOSHEN.  INDIANA. 


CLYDE  GntOI),  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Rank 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  In  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

■    GIRO!)  &  ROBISON. 

100  — REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FEMALES  —  100 
Howell,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.    Sixth  Annual  Sale,  April  26,  1916 

Tuberculin  tested.   Best  families  of  the  breed.  Send  for  catalog. 
MARK  B.  CURDY,  SECRETARY     -     HOWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
found  Holsteins  highly  profitable,  as  do  all  who 
own  them.  He  says,  "Thirteen  years  ago  I  bought 
four  Holstein  cows.  One  was  sold,  so  that  all 
the  cows  we  now  have  came  from  the  other  three. 
We  have  sold  $5,600  worth  of  blooded  stock  from 
the  herd.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  thirty- 
eight  head  of  females  on  hand,  worth  at  an  es- 
timated value  of  $200  per  head,  $7,600."  Similar 
stories  of  success  with  Holsteins  are  really  com- 
monplace, so  uniformly  profitable  is  the  purebred 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  breed.  Investigate  the 
big  "Black- and -Whites.'* 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y        Box  114,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Cederlane  Hoisiein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Swing,  Independence,  Ks. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST      -      -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 
One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer   three   bulls   ready   for   service   out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

DO  YOU  READ  the 
Small  ds  in  the 
Classified  Section? 

Many  of  these  "Want" 
Ads  contain  informa- 
tion that  will  prove 
valuable  and  profitable 
to  you.  You  ought  to 
read  them  every  issue. 


Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
also  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  from  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Senior  sire,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Junior  sire,  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

FRANK  BUZARD 

ST.  JOSEPH       -  MISSOURI 

HOME  FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 

has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  641  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 

Albeshar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHIILTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

23  -  HOLSTEIN-FRIEStAN  BULLS  „  23 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  if.vs 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
From  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,   NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

For  Sale — Registered  Holstein  heifer  calf. 
Well   bred,   almost  white,   a  splendid  indi- 

A.  S.  NEALE        -        MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

QUALITY,  BREEDING,  RECORDS 

All  combined  in  the  registered  Holsteins 
we  offer  for  sale.  Bulls,  cows,  heifers. 
Send  for  bull  catalog.  300  in  herd.  Also 
200  Shetland  ponies. 

WOODLAWN  FARM      -      STERLING.  ILL. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Do  you  want  a  yearling  bull,  first  cousin 
to    the    sire    of   Duchess    Skylark  Ormsby, 
year's  butter  1,506  pounds,  at  $125? 
H.  B.  Cowles,  008  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

TRUE — We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure.  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Edgewond  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  HULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
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KENTUCKY  JACKS  AT 
 PRIVATE  SALE  

THE  firm  of  Saunders  &  Maggard,  Poplar  Plains, 
Ky.,  has  shipped  twenty  head  of  jacks  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  and  they  will  be  for  sale  privately 
at  Welsh's  Transfer  Barn.  This  is  a  well  bred  load  of 
jacks,  including  one  imported  jack,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  coming  three  to  matured  aged  jacks;  height 
from  14  to  16  hands.  We  will  make  prices  reasonable, 
as  we  want  to  close  them  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  jack  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  them.  Barn  two  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot,  one 
block  from  Interurban.   Come  and  see  us. 

SAUNDERS  &  MAGGARD,  Newton,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  SALE 

■APRIL  18,  1916> 


AT  FARM  TWO  MILES  FROM 
MUSCOTAH, KANSAS 

Fourteen  Scotch  Topped  Bulls  Ready 

for  Service. 
Eight   Extra   Good   Heifers,  Scotch 
Topped. 

All  sired  by  my  herd  bull.  Red 
Scotchman,  bred  by  R.  O.  Miller  of 
Iowa,  and  his  dam  was  Augusta  Clip- 
per Mina,  a  cow  now  owned  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  My 
herd  cows  are  a  good  lot  of  Scotch- 
topped  breeding  cows  and  the  young 
bulls  and  heifers  are  well  grown  out 
and  will  make  any  farmer  money. 

Send  for  catalog  folder  and  come 
to  sale.  Can  drive  either  from  Atchi- 
son or  Whiting,  Kansas. 


ROBERT  RUSSELL,    Muscotah,  Kansas 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords    and    Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me.  .  _ 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLIAMS,   MARION.  KANSAS 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 

Murray's  0. 1.  C.  Chesters 

A  few  choice  boars.  Forty  choice  gilts 
bred  for  March  farrow;  thirty  for  April  far- 
row. All  bred  to  silver  cup  winner.  They 
are  priced  low. 

CHAS.  H.  MURRAY,  FRIEND.  NEBRASKA 

CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  L  Russell,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sis co's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  -  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

Bred  Sows  and  Gaits 

By  the  great  Duroc  Jersey  boars,  Country 
Gentleman,  Gold  Medal  and  Long  Wonder 
2d.  Bred  to  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold 
Medal.  All  immune.  Prize  winning  blood. 
We  price  them  right. 

W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

U NEED  A'  HERD  Oil  DADPtlllC 

NEXCELLED  DUROCS    w1*  DAIfUAINo 

Late  spring  boars  and  gilts,   Model  Cols, 
and   Golden    Models,    $15    to    $25   for  quick 
sale.     Thirty  gilts,  $450;  twelve  bred  to  our 
great  Iowa  boar,  Proud  Iowa  Chief. 
TYSON  BROS.        -       McALLASTER,  KAN. 

BOARS !   BOARS!  BRED.GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattlt 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GKOENMILI.EE.   P»mona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -       MEDORA,  KANSAS 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


TAMWORTH  HOGS. 


TAMWORTH  PIGS 

Of  summer  birth,  from  massive,  natural 
immune  parents.  Sent  in  pairs  not  akin. 
Write  Q.  I.  SIMPSON,  Palmer,  Hlinois. 


AUCTIONEERS.  

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized   state   agent   of  Kansas  Rural 
.  Credit  Association.     Write   me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 


J.  P.  OLIVER 

Twenty  years" 


Live    Stock    and  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer, 
experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  EconomicaV  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cows  that  win  improve  your  Dairy1? 

Write  for  f  r«e  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  K,  Peterbore,  MH. 


MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 


GREATEST  FARM  BOOK  BARGAIN 

Every  reader  of  Kansas  Farmer  can  now  obtain  that  widely 
read  500-page  book,  "Making  the  Farm  Pay,"  with 
renewal  or  new  subscription. 

Tou  can  have  a  copy  of  this  great  farm  book,  "MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  a 
book  that  thousands  of  farmers,  stockmen,  gardeners,  dairymen  and  other  producers 
have  bought  and  say  it  is  the  best  book  they  own. 

A  VOLUME  OF  OVER  500  PAGES.  The  book  was  written  by  experts  on  special 
subjects — men  known  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the 

special  study,  trials  and  investigations  made  by 
them  along  particular  lines,  making  the  book  a 
valuable  compendium  of  farm  knowledge.  "MAK- 
ING THE  FARM  PAY"  gives  you  page  after  page 
of  valuable  information  about  treating  diseases  In 
stock,  selecting  and  feeding  farm  animals  for 
profit,  crop  culture,  making  poultry  pay,  dry 
farming  methods,  detection  and  eradication  of  In- 
sects, besides  chapters  on  irrigation,  soil  fertility, 
cooking  to  avoid  waste,  horticulture,  gardening, 
and  practically  every  subject  that  Is  of  Interest 
and  value  to  the  farmer. 

This  is  the  same  book  that  was  originally  sold 
for  $2.50  per  copy  in  cloth  binding.  The  volume 
we  offer  you  is  just  the  same  as  the  original  $2.50 
volume,  nothing  omitted,  excepting  that  the  vol- 
ume we  offer  you'  is  bound  In  neat  paper  binding. 
If  you  want  the  cloth  binding,  send  50  cents  extra 
and  state  that  you  want  the  cloth-bound  book. 
The  pages  are  6%  inches  wide  and  8V4  Inches  long 
and  the  book  weighs  NEARLY  TWO  POUNDS. 
It  includes  200  fine  drawings  and  half-tone  pictures 
with  feeding  chart  IN  COLORS.  The  publishers 
have  recently  completed  a  large  edition  from  the 
original  plates,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  which 
we  are  now  passing  on  to  you.  This  reduction, 
together  with  recent  reductions  in  postage  rates, 
have  all  combined  to  bring  the  cost  of  this  book 
down  to  a  figure  WHERE  EVERYBODY  CAN 
AFFORD  IT.  You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock 
or  fowls  die  of  curable  diseases  when  a  better 
knowledge  of  iiow  to  detect  and  treat  these  dis- 
eases could  easily  prevent  them.  Throughout  the 
text  of  this  great  500-page  book  the  reader  Is  given 
the  results  of  scientific  research  that  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  with  successful  experience,  the 
authors  using  only  such  expressions  as  everybody  can  understand.  Any  farmer  with 
ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  from  his 
Investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GREAT  BOOK. — If  you  will  send  only  $1.05,  we  will  enter 
or  renew  your  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid.  Fill  out  the  blank,  enclose  check,  money 
order  or  stamps  for  $1.05  and  send  at  our  risk. 
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This  Is  one  of  the  best  book 
bargains  ever  offered  and  is 
sure  to  please  you.  We  will 
refund  your  money  cheerfully 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Dated  

KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — I  enclose  herewith  $1.05,  for  which  please  enter  or  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  and  send  me  the  500-page  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid  as  per  your  offer. 


My  Name  R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office   State. 


The  Sure  Way— 

The  Quick  Way— 

To  Reach  Buyers 

and  sell  your  offering  quick,  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns 
have  no  equal  in  this  field.  It  is  the  favorite  market  place  for  over 
60,000  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  They  read  the  Classified 
Columns  each  week  and  they  are 

In  The  Market 

for  live  stock,  pet  stock,  poultry,  lands,  seeds,  plants,  implements,  ve- 
hicles, automobiles,  automobile  findings,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  farmers  and  their  families  buy.  Many  of  this  great  army 
of  buyers  are  sure  to  want  just  what  you  have  to  sell,  and  you  can 
reach  them 

At  Small  Cost 

by  using  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Columns.  You  reach  the  real 
buyers  who  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  what  they  buy.  We  receive 
hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  like  these  from  advertisers  who  have 
used  KANSAS  FARMER  Classified  Advertising 


With  Good  Results 


Fredonia.  Kan.,  May  25,  1915. 
As  usual,  Kansas  Farmer  has 
been  the  very  best  seller  of  all — 
the  old  business  bringer  that  years 
of  experience  has  proven  that  I 
may  depend  fully  upon  for  fixed 
results.  And  another  thing  I 
appreciate  greatly  in  Kansas 
Farmer — that  is  the  accuracy, 
promptness  and  painstaking  detail 
given  to  your  advertisers.  In  the 
eight  years  I  have  advertised  with 
you  I  have  noticed  this  so  much, 
and  really  felt  it  the  more  because 
we  do  not  always  find  it  else- 
where. For  all  of  which  I  deeply 
thank  you. 

MRS.   CLYDE  E.  MEYERS. 


Fredonia,   Kan.,   April   28,  1915. 

Enclosed  find  check  in  payment 
for  my  ad  in  Kansas  Farmer. 
Have  received  excellent  results. 
When  I  want  more  advertising 
will  place  it  with  the  old  reliable 
Kansas  Farmer. 

KARL  F.   SPELL  AN. 


Effingham,  Kan.,  May  26,  1915. 

We  have  been  advertising  In 
your  paper  for  years,  and  this 
1915  was  the  banner  year  of  all 
for  business,  and  we  always  get 
results  in  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

FERRIS  &  FERRIS. 


See  head  of  Classified  Columns  for  rates,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  send 
in  your  copy  now  and  have  your  advertisement 

Start  In  Our  Next  Issue 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  permanent  business  con- 
nection for  one  man  in  each  county  in 
Kansas  to  look  after  established  business. 
Twenty-six  dollars  or  better  per  week  at  start,  working  small  towns  and 
rural  routes.  Good  chance  for  rapid  advancement.  Farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  with  a  little  spare  time  especially  wanted.  Previous  experience  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

J.  H.  YETTER,  SALES  MANAGER,  625  JACKSON  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


April  1,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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IOWA 


STATE  BREEDERS' 
=S  A  L  E  


WILL  SOON  BE  HERE. 

Consignments  from  the  best  Holstein 
herds  in  Iowa.  That  means  that  a  fine 
lot  of  cattle  will  be  offered.  The  sale 
will  be  in  April — exact  date  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Sale  Managed  by 


LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 


LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  SHIPPERS 

Write  us  for  your  next  shipment.  Twenty 
years'  experience.  A  progressive  commission 
house.  This  paper  or  any  other  market 
paper  sent  free.     Write  for  information. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Co. 

Kansas  City  and  All  Markets. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS        -        CHAXCTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  "by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL       -       -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

R~i  VERS  I  D  E  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES,   GREAT   BEND,  KANSAS 

Doyle  Park  Shorthorns 

Scotch  and  Scotch-topped,  50  per  cent 
roans.  Bulls  8  to  20  months  old,  sired  by 
old  Double  Champion  and  by  Alfalfa  News. 
HOMAN  &  SONS        -       PEABODY,  KAN. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

And  open  gilts  of  fall  farrow  sired  by  Big 
Orphan  and  out  of  sows  by  Expansion  Too 
and  Mammoth  Orange.  These  are  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lot  of  useful  boars  and  sows.  Price, 
$15  to  $18.  Farm  near  Sibleyville. 
F.  S.  COWLES,  Route  2,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

BECKER'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Seven  choice  summer  boars,  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  Hadley's  Wonder  and  Or- 
phan Boy.    Priced  to  sell. 

J.  H.  BECKER,  Route  1,  NEWTON,  KAN. 

FITZSIMMONS'  BIG  BONED  POLANDS. 

Choice  September  and  October  boars  and 
gilts  by  King  of  Kansas  Jr.  and  Big  Ben. 
Priced  right.  O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  Wilsey,  Kan. 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Choice  fall  boars.  Also  boars  for  service.  Must 
sell.       T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

GOOD  STRETCHY  POLAND  CHINA  FALL 
BOARS — Priced  to  sell. 
ED  BEAVERS,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  p?*?c?r 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron  Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


DUNHAMS' 

PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


PRAIRIE  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising ;  two  to  six  years 
15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  sell. 

E.  BOEN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
38  Ml.  N.  E.  of  K.  C.  on  C.  M.  &  St.P. 
40  Ml.  S.  W.  of  St.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 


Jacks  for  Sale 

I  have  three  good  young 
jacks  for  sale  and  worth 
the  money.  Also  a  few  very 
fine  jennets. 

JOHN  A.  EDWARDS 


Englewood 


Kansas 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA. 
En£r<auin|  Gbmpanij 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topelca.  Kane. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP 

and  management  of  Kansas  Farmer,  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  Topeka,  Kan.  For  April, 
1,  1916.  Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912. 

State  of  Kansas  1 

!■  ss. 

County  of  Shawnee  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Albert  T.  Reid,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  president  and  business 
manager  of  Kansas  Farmer  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption. 

Editor — T.  A.  Borman,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Managing  Editor — Albert  T.  Reid,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Business  Manager  —  Albert  T.  Reid,  To- 
peka, Kan. 

Publisher — The  Kansas  Farmer  Company, 
Topeka,  Kan.     (A  corporation.) 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock : 

T.  A.  Borman,  Topeka,  Kan. 
A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 
M.  A.  Low,  Topeka.  Kan. 
E.  B.  Cowgill,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Joab  Mulvane,  Topeka,  Kan. 
S.  H.  Pitcher,  Topeka.  Kan. 
John  R.  Mulvane,  Topeka,  Kan. 
E.  W.  Rankin,  Topeka,  Kan. 
O.  W.  Devine.  Topeka,  Kan. 
C.  C.  Younggreen,  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  T.  Guymon,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
W.  C.  Richardson.  New  York,  N.  T. 
J.  R.  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
W.  F.  Evans,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dean  R.  Low,  Bartlesville.  Okla. 

F.  W.  Barteldes,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of   total    amount    of   bonds,    mortgages,  or 
other  securities: 
None. 

(Signed)     ALBERT  T.  REID, 
President  and  General  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
22nd  day  of  March,  1916. 

S.  H.  PITCHER, 
(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  17,  1919. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.     Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 

LANIER'S  PERCHERONS 

Have  just  received  a  new  shipment.     Also  have  a  barn  full  of  my 
own  raising.     A  choice  lot  to  select  from. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE. 

C.  W.  LAMER,  SALINA,  KANSAS 

OFFICE,  LAMER  HOTEL. 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies.  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  o";d;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron.  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm:  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  he  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd, 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN   CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  French  Draft  SfaSSions 

We  want  to  sell  at  once  three  registered  Percheron  stallions, 
one  French  Draft,  one  Clydesdale,  three  young  Belgian  stallions, 
and  forty  of  both  registered  and  high  grade  Shetland  Ponies.  Also 
a  few  Percheron  and  French  Draft  mares.  Come  and  see  our  stock. 
We  mean  business. 

MRS.  L.  SHORT  &  SON,      Hamilton,  Kansas 


FOR  SALE— PERCHERON,  STANDARD  BREDS,  AND  A  FEW  HOLSTEINS. 

BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION— Seventeen  hands  high,  weight  1,950  pounds,  5  years  old,  big  bone, 
works  single  and  double,  name  Fusain  2d,  No.  79947,  P.  S.  A. 

STANDARD  BREDS — Miss  Maggie  Miller,  16  hands,  weight  1.125  pounds.  4  years  old,  brown  color,  shows 
lots  of  speed,  now  on  the  track;  sired  by  Pactolus  Ellwood  2:27,  he  by  Pactolus  2:12,  No.  9102;  dam,  Bessie 
Miller  by  Tom  Miller  2:10.  Fred  Miller,  3  years  old,  black,  15.3,  weight  1.100  pounds,  broke  single  and  double, 
was  tracked  a  little  last  fall,  shows  speed;  is  a  full  brother  to  the  above  filley.  Luta  Miller,  black  filley  coming 
3,  fair  size,  sired  by  same  sire,  dam  Estan  Selotta  by  Blackleer  2:17,  he  by  Symboleer  2:09;  second  dam  Bessie 
Miller.    Ted  Miller,  black  colt,  coming  2  years  old,  good  size,  a  fuil  brother  to  Luta  Miller. 

FIVE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS— One  3  years  old,  giving  milk,  %  bred;  two  head  2  years  old.  highly  bred  and 
in  calf;  two  yearling  heifers,  highly  bred.  Two  bull  calves  11  months  old.  one  very  highly  bred,  other  %  bred. 
O.  L.  THISLER  -  -  RIVERSIDE  STOCK  FARM  -  -  CHAPMAN,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  pure-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky„  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky„  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Forty  big,  black,  mammoth  jacks,  15  to  16  hands  standard.     Young,  black. 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares,  extra  quality.    Also  jennets  in  foal. 
Mares  in  foal  to  2,400-pound  horse.    Reference,  banks  of  Lawrence. 
AL  E.  SMITH,  R.  K.  1,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS.    Forty  Miles  West  of  Kansas  City. 

FIFTY  PERCHERONS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.    Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.     Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.    A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.    A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.    All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -•-  -i-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old.  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell      ^.„_  _ 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


EWING  BROTHERS 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 


Homeof  World'sGrand  Champion  Jack.  Kan»a» Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  Jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terras  reasonable.  Written, 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :-:      :- :  Kansas 
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THE  STRAY  LIST 


TAKEN  UP — BY  JACOB  MEISNER.  OF 
Bern,  Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  on  October 
1,  1915,  one  red  steer  coming  two  years  old, 
appraised  at  $30.  W.  L.  Kauffman,  County 
Clerk.  

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  C.  JORDAN,  RESID- 
ing  one  and  one-half  miles  north  and  two 
miles  east  of  Harper,  Harper  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  red  cow  with  four  white  feet,  de- 
horned, weight  about  1,000  pounds,  ap- 
praised at  $40.  R.  P.  Chevraux,  County 
Clerk.  

HERMAN  LINKXGEL,  ADDRESS  BRE- 
men,  Kansas,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that 
on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1916,  he  took 
up  one  stray  heifer  calf  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  red  with  white  spot  in  forehead,  white 
behind  front  leg,  white  tip  on  tail,  valued  at 
$16,  and  that  a  notice  has  been  posted  in 
three  places  as  provided  by  law.  Subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of 
March,  1916.  Wm.  Duensing,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  A.  J.  Harvey,  County  Clerk,  Mar- 
shall County,  Kansas. 


REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE 

Reg.  Percheron  stallion,  3  vrs.  old,  black 
gray,  very  blocky,  extra  heavy  bone,  ton 
horse,  sound,  price  $500.  Black  gray  coming 
yearling,  reg.  Percheron,  heavv  bone,  blocky 
will  make  better  than  ton  horse,  $175.  Span 
of  reg.  Clydesdale  brood  mares,  heavy  in 
foal  by  imp.  horse,  wt.  3.750  lbs.,  sound  and 
prize  winners,  $700.  Two-year-old  Clyde  fil- 
ley, extra  good,  $260.  Coming  vearling  Clyde 
stud  colt,  extra  good,  will  make  herd  horse, 
grandson  of  Benedict  (10315)  9033,  price 
$175.  This  stock  all  sound.  Will  pay  ex- 
penses if  not  as  described. 

C.  H.  WEMPE,  Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kansas 

CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1,800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-vear- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

Reg.  Percheron  Stallions— Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2.200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's.  41  black  com- 
ing 2's,  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 

FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON FARM 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft.  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WTLSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA, 

THIRTY  HEAD  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

And  Jennets  for  sale.    The  big  "kind.  Priced 
to  sell. 

J.  P.  HOLMAN        -        CURRYVILLE,  MO. 

Imported  and  Home-Bred  Registered  Per- 
cheron, French  Draft  and  Belgian  Stallions 
for  sale  ch.??p.    Hart  Bros.,  Osceola,  Iowa, 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


April  1,  1916 


REGISTERED  and  GRADE 

Holstein  Cattle  Sale 

At  Farm  Adjoining  Newton,  Kan. 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1916 


Four  Registered  Cows  in  Milk,  one  with  heifer  calf  at  foot  and  cow  rebred 

to  a  Pontiac  Segis  bull. 

Two  Registered  Young  BuHs,  six  months  old. 

Thirty-four  Head  of  High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers,  all  in  milk  or  will 

freshen  soon.  These  heifers  are  pure-bred  but  cannot  be  registered,  and  are 
all  bred  to  a  registered  bull.  They  are  two  and  three-year-olds  and  are  very 
promising  for  heavy  producing  cows.    You  must  see  them  to  appreciate  them. 

Two  Yearling  Grade  Heifers,  not  bred. 

Send  today  for  folder  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 

J.  R.  SMITH,  BUSKIRK  t  NEWTON 

NEWTON,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers — Col.  Lafe  Burger,  Wellington,  Ks.;  Col.  J.  P.  Oliver,  Newton,  Zs. 


CENTRAL  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

TWO  DAYS,  APRIL  5,  6, 1916 

FINE  STOCK  PAVILION,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


130  HEAD  OF  SHORTHORNS  drafted  from  the  best  herds  in  the  corn 
belt.  Seventy  bulls  from  yearlings  to  matured  sires.  Sixty  cows  and  heifers, 
consisting  of  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred,  heifers  bred  and  open. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

W.  P.  Holmes,  Parkville.  Mo. 
Otto  Gehlbach  &  Sons,  Trenton.  Mo. 
Geo.  T.  Guyton,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 
H.  C.  Johns,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 


J.  M.  Alexander  &  Son,  Buffalo,  Mo. 

G.  A.  Betteridge,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Bellows  Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo. 
F.  C.  Barber  &  Sons,  Skidmore,  Mo. 
J.  E.  &  D.  W.  Bronaugh,  Nashua,  Mo. 

H.  R.  Coffer,  Savannah,  Mo. 
Jos.  Duncan  &  Son,  Osborn,  Mo. 
T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan. 
Ewing  Bros.,  Morrisville,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Evans  &  Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo. 
H.  H.  Holmes,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Harriman  Bros.,  Pilot  Grove,  Mo. 
E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo. 
Li.  L.  Hart.  Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 
N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


itan. 

C.  E.  Leonard  &  Son,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

E.  Ogden  &  Son,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Purdy  Bros.,  Harris,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Rickey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Iowa. 

T.  J.  Sands,  Robinson,  Kan. 

T.  F.  Stone,  Weston,  Mo. 

Sullivan  Bros.,  Moran,  Kan. 

C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


PROMINENT  SIRES  OF  CATTLE    TO  BE  SOLD. 


Fair  Acres  Sultan. 
The  Choice  Of  All. 
Imp.  Villager. 
Village  Flash. 
Radium. 
Clara's  Choice. 
The  Goods. 

Hampton  Cumberland. 


Marengo's  Choice. 
Clara's  King. 
Proud  Monarch. 
Sultan's  Heir. 
Rosedal's  Choice. 
Sultan  Standard. 
Wood  Dale  Stamp. 
Baron  Marr. 


Write  today  for  catalog. 


W.  A.  FORSYTHE,  Sale  Mgr. 


Diamond  Emblem. 
Captain  Archer. 
Diamond  Goods. 
Cumberland  Again. 
Snowstorm. 
Standard  Goods. 
Prince  Valentine  4th, 
Classical  Sultan. 

Address 

Greenwood,  Mo. 


FRANK  IAMS 


'Mr.  Horseman,' 
for  "up-to-snuf f " 


Auctioneers — R.  L.  Harriman,  Carey  M.  Jones. 


Money-Making  Game, 
No  horses  will  be  iui- 
years.  "Big  Horse  Fam- 
500  horses  exported 
Buyer,"  buy  big  "Black 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
monds.  "Iams'kind 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top- 
Notehers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


1916  is  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 


Don't  wait. 
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Do  it  in  1916. 
ported  in  ten 
ine"  in  U.  S. 
daily.  "Mr. 
and  Gray  Boys 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  ' '  Town  Talk. ' '  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"  are 
"best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed- 
ing Guarantee  backed  by  "Half 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters ' '  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

"Gold  Medal  and  State 

Prizewinners 

"lams'    kind,"    and    in  the 
\"PinJc  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  ' '  stallion  trust, ' ' 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
' '  Registered  and  Inspected ' '  by  gov- 
ernments of  Prance  and  U.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
"inspected"  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
"Health  and  Soundness"  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 


IMPORTED 
AT  $1,000 


STALLIONS 
AND  $1,400 


(few  higher).  "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.  Registered  1,800  to  2,100-lb.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.  Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
guarantee.  Can  place  $1,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
you  find  the  horses  as  represented.  Write  for  Horse  Catalog.  It  has  a  "Big  Bargain  on 
each  page.    References:   First  National  and  Omaha  M  ■  ■■  .|r>>« 

National     Banks,     Omaha,     Neb.:     Citizens'     State  HAIII  NhK. 

and  St.  Paul  Banks,  St.  Paul,  Neb.  W  ■  a     ■  aaa     I  ^  b.  va 


-SUNFLOWER  HERD'S- 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 


1 1 Q  ■  HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  -  |  f  Q 
At  Auction  on 

Tuesday,  April  25th,  1916 

OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS 


QUALITY  and  BREEDING  will  be  the  keynote  of  this  great  event.  One  hundred 
females  and  ten  bulls.  It's  seldom  that  so  much  30-pound  blood  is  offered  among  so 
great  a  number  of  cattle  in  any  sale. 

There  will  be  twenty  females  bred  to  Sunflower  Herd's  great  30-pound  sire,  Prince 
Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  132382.     Many  close  up  springers. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  bred  to  a  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
Twelve  daughters  of  the  31-pound  sire.  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  No.  49334. 
(He  has  fourteen  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  one  above  29  pounds  at  3  voars.) 

TEN  daughters  of  the  GREAT  SIRE,  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC.  Daughters  of 
this  wonderful  sire  are  seldom  offered  either  at  private  or  auction  sale.  Then  there 
will  be  a  fine  lot  of  daughters  of  such  bulls  as  Woodcrest  Hengerveld  De  Kol, 
Oakland  Paul  Beets  Burke,  Lewis  Prilly  Ruble  Hartosr.  Woodcrest  Xig  De  Kol,  and 
the  40-pound  sire,  Johanna  McKinley  Segis,  nearly  all  bred  to  King  Segis  Pontiac. 
Such  breeding  simply  cannot  be  bettered. 

The  bull  offerings  will  consist  of  a  number  of  youngsters  ready  for  immediate 
service  and  choice  individuals.  Six  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  dams  of  the  best 
breeding.  One  son  of  the  world's  champion  show  bull.  Paul  Calamo  Korndyke,  by 
a  dam  that  was  first  prize  winner  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  One  son  of  the 
30-pound  sire.  Oakland  Paul  Beets  Burke,  from  a  24-pound  daughter  of  Hengerveld 
De  Kol.  A  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  an  A.  R.  O.  dam,  and  a  son  of  Johanna 
McKinley  Segis  (dam  has  40-pound  record),  and  an  A.  R.  O.  grand-daughter  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke.     WHAT  BETTER  COULD  YOU  ASK? 

Your  failure  to  attend  this  greatest  of  all  Middle  West  sales  will  be  your  loss. 
Come  and  bring  your  neighbors — seating  room  for  all. 

The  proper  state  and  federal  authorities  will  have  tested  these  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis and  they  will  be  a  clean,  straight  lot. 

Don't  forget  the  date,  APRIL  25.     Send  for  catalog. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,      OSKALOOSA.  KANSAS 

R.  E.  HAEGEB,  AUCTIONEER. 
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TOPEKA,  KANSAS,    APRIL  8,  1916.  -  Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


WEEDS  use  plant  food  and  moisture  that  should  go  to  the  crop.  The  soil  is  full  of 
weed  seeds  of  various  kinds.  If  the  weeds  start  with  the  crop  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  destroy  them. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  cultivating  work  for  destroying  weeds  is  that 
done  before  the  planting  of  the  crop.  A  weed  that  has  just  sprouted  is  easy  to  kill.  Before 
the  corn  is  planted  large  areas  can  be  covered  with  a  harrow  in  a  short  time  and  in  addition 
to  killing  weeds  the  seed  bed  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  corn  will  start  with  vigor  in  a  well  harrowed  seed  bed  and  will  soon  catch 
up  with  that  planted  earlier  on  poorly  prepared  ground. 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  the  corn  or  kafir  grower  than  to  see  his 
crop  struggling  against  weeds  during  its  early  stages  of  growth.  This  is  sure  to  occur  if 
the  seed  is  planted  in  poorly  prepared  soil. 

By  proper  planning  at  least  two  crops  of  weeds  can  be  cheaply  destroyed  before 
planting  time.  G.  C.  W. 


Copyright,  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Oil  Pull 
Means  This 


FUEL  at  one -half  the  price  means 
lower  operating  costs,  smaller  up- 
keep expenses  and  bigger  profits. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Rumely  OilPull  is  the  only  tractor 
that  will  successfully  burn  kerosene  and  cheaper  oil  fuels 
at  all  loads,  under  all  conditions — all  the  time. 

So  you  have  the  big  advantage  of  low  fuel  cost  to  start 
with.  Now  figure  the  strong  construction  of  the  OilPull 
and  the  work  it  will  do.  It  is  built  to  give  long  service  and 
will  do  all  your  belt  work  as  well  as  handle  your  draw-bar 
jobs. 

Being  throttle  governed  the  power  is  uniform  and  steady. 
All  working  parts  are  well  protected  and  perfectly  lubri- 
cated. Oil  cooling  means  no  danger  of  radiator  freezing 
and  no  bother  with  cooling  water. 

Two  sizes — 15-30  and  30-60  horsepower. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  the  OilPull  catalog. 

Advance-Rumely  lines  include  Rumely  traction  plows,  the  light  weight 
GasPull  tractor  and  the  new  All  Purpose  small  farm  tractor,  threshers, 
steam  ertgines,  hullers  and  huskers — all  dependable  machines  and 
backed  by  Advance-Rumely  service. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO. 

La  Porte  (incorporated)  Indiana 

Wichita,  Kan.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


There's  Only  One  Oi.Pull— 
Rumely,  La  Porte 


POWER  PLOWING  IN  LANDS 

By  RICHARD  OLNEY 


SUCCESSFUL  plowing  with  tractor 
outfits  depends  very  largely  on  the 
method  followed  in  laying  out  the 
field  and  the  manner  of  plowing  it.  The 
best  and  the  easiest  way  in  the  greater 
majority  of  cases  is  to  follow  the  method 
as  shown  by  Figures  1  and  2. 

Whether  the  field  is  square,  rectan- 
gular or  irregular  in  shape,  large  or 
small,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  set 
guide  stakes  at  each  corner,  of  equal 
distance  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
field,  about  eighteen  to  twenty  paces — 
fifty  to  sixty  feet.  This  should  be 
measured  as  accurately  as  possible,  as  it 
makes  it  more  convenient  when  finishing 
up  the  field. 

Then  with  the  single  right  hand  plow 
of  the  engine  gang  set  to  cut  a  shallow 
furrow,  plow  in  as  straight  a  line  as 
possible  between  each  stake  and  around 
the  entire  field.  The  strip  outside  this 
furrow  provides  ample  space  in  which  to 
turn  the  outfit  at  the  ends  of  the  lands. 
The  plowman  should  pull  out  the  plows 
and  drop  them  in  on  this  furrow  which 
serves  as  a  mark.  By  doing  this  a  more 
even  job  can  be  accomplished. 

The  part  outside  of  this  guide  furrow 
should  be  left  till  last,  after  the  portion 
inside  has  been  plowed  off  in  lands. 

That  part  of  the  field  inside  the  mark 
should  be  plowed  in  convenient  lands  by 
a  combination  of  backfurrowing  and 
dead  furrowing.  The  lands  should  not 
be  too  wide,  as  considerable  time  will 
be  lost  in  traveling  around  the  ends. 

The  best  method  is  to  divide  this  por- 
tion up  into  a  series  of  lands  of  ten  to 
twelve  rounds  each  by  setting  guide 
stakes.  The  operator  should  be  careful 
to  drive  straight  furrows  in  striking  off 
these  lands  so  he  will  come  out  even 
when  finishing. 

After  the  lands  have  been  plowed  off, 
the  strip  at  the  outside  is  plowed  by 
starting  in  next  to  the  plowed  land  at 
the  corner,  where  it  is  desired  to  finish 
up,  and  plowing  around  and  around  the 
field.  It  should  be  so  planned  that  on 
the  last  round,  if  in  a  fenced  field,  the 
gang  will  be  taking  its  full  width.  In 
this  way  the  operator  will  be  able  to 
plow  closer  to  the  fence. 

PLOWING  THE  HEADLANDS. 

In  plowing  the  outside  strip,  it  is  best 
to  follow  the  plan  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Start  at  one  corner  by  dropping  in  the 


PLAN  FOR  PLOWING 
FIELD  WITH  TRACTOR 
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plows  nearest  the  plowed  land  in  such  a 
way  that  the  furrow  ends  will  be  on  a 
diagonal.  In  coining  out  at  a  corner  do 
the  same  thing,  only  start  by  raising  the 
plows  farthest  away  from  the  plowed 
land.  The  turn  can  be  made  by  making 
a  circle  at  the  corners.  This  should  be 
done  on  the  first  one  or  two  rounds. 
After  this  the  operator  can  make  an 
easy  gradual  turn  and  no  land  will  be 
left  unplowed  or  plowed  twice. 

By  properly  following  the  methods  as 
outlined  above,  the  engine  will  at  no 
time  travel  on  the  plowed  ground.  When 
the  last  round  at  the  outer  edge  is 
plowed,  the  field  is  finished.  And  if  the 
proper  care  has  been  exercised  in  doing 
the  work,  the  result  will  be  a  smooth, 
even  job,  which  cannot  be  equalled  by 
horse  plowing  or  any  other  method. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  PLOWING. 

There  are  two  others  methods  which 
are  frequently  used  for  plowing  a  field. 
The  first  is  to  begin  at  the  outside  and 
work   toward   the   center   by  plowing 


around  the  field.  It  is  known  as  the 
dead-furrow  method.  The  plows  are  not 
lifted  in  turning.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  is  that  a  small  crescent-shaped  strip 
is  left  unplowed  on  each  corner  of  every 
round. 

The  second  is  the  back-furrow  method. 
In  this  one  the  start  is  made  at  the  cen- 
ter and  the  field  is  plowed  by  back- 
furrowing  to  the  outside  without  raising 
the  plows.  The  disadvantage  of  doing 
this  is  that  the  plows  cut  a  narrower 
furrow  when  turning  a  corner  than  when 
driving  straight  and  consequently  there 
is  a  large  triangular-shaped  piece  left  at 
each  corner  of  the  field,  which  must  be 
plowed  with  horses. 

Either  of  these  two  methods  is  un- 
satisfactory if  a  good,  thorough  job  of 
plowing  is  desired. 

The  case  of  disk  plowing  is  different, 
however,  than  plowing  with  moldboards. 
The  method  shown  in  the  cuts  would 
not  be  at  all  satisfactory.   A  field  should 


SHOWING  METHOD  OF  ROUND- 
ING CORNERS  IN  PLOWING 
HEADLAND    WITH  TRACTOR 


be  plowed  with  disks  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  lift  the  plows. 
The  best  method  to  use  is  the  back- 
furrow  method  described  above — start- 
ing at  the  center  and  plowing  toward 
the  outside. 


Testing  Horsepower  of  Gasoline  Motors. 

The  testing  of  gasoline  motors  is  a 
matter  that  is  little  understood  even  by 
the  experienced  dealer  in  tractors  or 
gasoline  motors.  One  big  manufacturer 
measures  the  power  efficiency  of  his 
product  by  using  an  instrument  known 
as  a  dynamometer.  This,  in  other  words, 
is  an  electrical  generator,  so  arranged 
that  it  is  turned  by  the  gas  engine.  The 
current  or  power  is  measured  in  two 
ways;  first  by  the  most  delicate  electric 
instrument,  second  by  the  actual  scale 
which  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of 
pull  produced  in  the  generator,  the  field 
of  which  is  on  a  swivel.  The  load  is 
varied  by  cutting  in  more  or  less  resis- 
tance. The  indicator  shows  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  which  the 
motor  is  running.  If  desired,  the  opera- 
tion above  described  can  be  reversed, 
with  generator  running  as  the  motor, 
runs  the  gas  engine,  thus  showing  the 
exact  amount  of  friction  produced  in  the 
bearings  while  running  idle.  This  dyna- 
mometer is  also  valuable  running  oil  and 
fuel  economy  tests.  Every  motor  tested 
in  this  way  is  sent  out,  knowing  it  to  be 
up  to  the  exact  standard  of  efficiency  re- 
quired. 

Public  Watering  Troughs  Dangerous. 

The  public  watering  trough  is  a 
nuisance  that  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  some  of  the 
worst  diseases  of  horses,  such  as  glanders 
and  strangles  are  transmitted  in  this 
way.  Some  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies place  notices  in  their  establish- 
ments to  the  effect  that  teamsters  are 
not  to  water  at  public  watering  troughs, 
under  penalty  of  dismissal.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  this  is  the  most  common 
means  of  spreading  strangles — distemper 
— among  horses  and  the  public  watering 
trough  should  be  iegally  abolished. 

The  successful  man  is  the  man  who 
understands  his  business.  This  is  true 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  of  other  busi- 
ness men.  While  most  farmers  know  far 
more  about  their  business  than  many 
believe,  very  few  of  them  can  keep  the 
details  well  in  mind  unless  they  have  a 
system  of  more  or  less  definite  records 
for  reference.  These  records  need  rot 
be  elaborate,  but  should  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  profits  or  losses 
of  the  farming  business. 


INSECT  CONTROL 

The  possibility  of  serious  losses  from 
Hessian  fly  is  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  leading  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  Kansas.  This  pest  is  present 
in  large  numbers  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  wheat  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
plowed  up.  The  mature  insect  is  now 
emerging  from  the  flaxseeds  which  lived 
through  the  winter.  These  flies  are  not 
over  one-eighth  inch  in  length.  The  fe- 
males will  lay  from  50  to  150  eggs  on 
the  leaves  of  the  wheat  and  these  will 
hatch  in  a  few  days  into  tiny  red  mag- 
gots. These  maggots  will  immediately 
begin  to  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the 
wheat  and  where  present  in  large  num- 
bers the  wheat  will  begin  to  dry  up 
and  fall. 

It  is  this  new  brood  that  will  do  all 
the  damage  and  the  number  of  flaxseeds 
found  is  a  fair  indication  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage  that  may  be  expected. 

The  average  farmer  is  usually  help- 
less when  it  comes  to  controlling  insect 
pests  unless  he  is  very  familiar  with  all 
their  habits.  Special  training  and 
knowledge  is  almost  essential  in  work- 
ing out  plans  to  prevent  or  reduce  in- 
sect damage  of  any  kind.  The  habits 
of  insects  are  mysterious.  Only  the 
trained  entomologist  is  competent  to 
ferret  out  the  habits  and  life  history  of 
the  various  insects.  Without  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  their  existence  from 
the  egg  to  the  mature  insect  it  is  im- 
possible to  work  out  effectual  methods 
of  control.  We  have  such  men  at  our 
experiment  stations  and  they  have 
shown  that  Hessian  fly  damage  can  be 
almost  entirely  eliminated. 

Those  who  have  paid  little  attention 
to  this  pest  in  the  past  are  now  becom- 
ing interested.  When  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  plowing  up  hundreds 
of  acres  of  wheat,  the  grower  sees  the 
Value  of  taking  up  some  method  of  con- 
trolling the  damage.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  fly  control  is  for  the 
growers  of  a  community  to  unite  and 
put  into  operation  in  a  co-operative  way, 
the  plans  outlined.  While  nothing  can 
be  done  now  to  reduce  this  year's  Hes- 
sian fly  damage,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  organizing  the  community  for  the 
fight  to  save  next  year's  crop.  The 
brood  that  is  now  doing  the  damage  will 
pass  into  the  dormant  stage  about  har- 
vest time  and  will  be  found  in  the  stub- 
ble. The  work  of  destruction  must  begin 
at  that  time. 
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DAIRY  COWS  FOR  CLUB  WORK. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  are  not  finding  it  an 
easy  matter  to  get  suitable  cows.  We 
are  getting  numerous  requests  to  assist 
in  locating  good  cows  of  dairy  breeding 
for  those  who  have  enrolled.  Kansas 
advertisers  of  such  stock  are  few  in 
number.  In  some  counties  a  carload  of 
good  cows  could  be  used  by  members 
of  the  club.  It  would  seem  that  in  some 
of  the  communities  of  Kansas  where 
dairying  has  been  followed  for  some 
time  there  should  be  some  cows  for  sale. 
If  there  is  such  community  in  the  state, 
these  people  are  missing  an  opportunity 
by  not  undertaking  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. It  wouM  be  a  big  advertisement 
for  a  dairy  community  to  supply  the 
boys  and  girls  of  some  other  county  with 
the  cows  they  need  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  club. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  club  members,  there  is  sure  to  be 
an  increase  in  dairy  interest,  and  that 
will  mean  a  growing  market  for  dairy- 
bred  stock. 

St  3t  M 

NEW  SHORTHORN  PUBLICATION 

The  initial  number  of  The  Shorthorn 
in  America  has  just  come  to  our  desk. 
It  is  to  be  published  quarterly  by  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. The  first  number  sets  a  high  mark 
in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  publica- 
tion. If  continued  along  the  line  of  this 
issue  it  will  become  a  chronicle  of 
Shorthorn  progress,  a  textbook  that  all 
Shorthorn  students  will  read  with  inter- 
est and  profit  and  a  history  upon  which 
future  generations  can  depend.  It  is 
printed  on  book  paper  and  contains  nu- 
merous photographic  illustrations  of  con- 
temporary Shorthorn  types.  Frank  D. 
Tomson  is  the  editor. 


DISHONEST  SPRAY  MATERIALS 

Not  only  are  spray  materials  ex- 
tremely high  in  price,  but  there  is  the 
danger  that  commercial  sprays  may  not 
be  up  to  specifications.  The  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  inves- 
tigating and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  convictions  of  indi- 
viduals and  firms  for  selling  dishonest 
spray  materials.  Reports  of  sprays  be- 
ing ineffectual  could  perhaps  in  some 
cases  be  traced  to  the  use  of  adulterated 
materials.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
convictions  the  evil  must  be  widespread. 

Few  states  have  made  any  attempt 
to  protect  the  purchaser  of  spray  ma- 
terials. It  would  seem  that  some  system 
should  be  devised  to  make  sure  that  the 
grower  can  depend  on  the  materials  he 
buys.  Lists  of  those  convicted  for  sell- 
ing adulterated  materials  can  be  secured 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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GROWING  POPCORN  FOR  MARKET 

Some  weeks  ago  we  received  some  in- 
quiries relative  to  popcorn  in  Kansas. 


We  found  that  it  was  not  grown  in  a 
commercial  way  anywhere  in  the  state. 
The  crop  is  quite  an  important  one  com- 
mercially in  the  state  of  Iowa,  hundreds 
of  acres  being  grown.  Last  year,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  much  of 
the  Iowa  crop  did  not  mature. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
Kansas  could  not  produce  popcorn  in 
commercial  quantities.  It  begins  to 
ripen  the  latter  part  of  July  and  there- 
fore escapes  the  dry  spells  that  come 
later  in  the  summer.  After  it  reaches 
a  certain  point  it  is  better  for  the  crop 
if  the  weather  is  fairly  dry. 

An  Iowa  man  who  makes  the  hand- 
ling of  popcorn  a  business,  has  recently 
been  making  contracts  with  Smith 
County  farmers  to  grow  this  crop.  He 
furnishes  the  seed  and  contracts  to  take 
the  popcorn  when  matured.  He  has  al- 
ready made  arrangements  for  enough  to 
insure  a  number  of  carloads  from  that 
part  of  the  state. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  popcorn 
and  the  industry  could  easily  become  a 
profitable  one  in  Kansas. 


Kansas   Farmer   Dairy  Glut  Grows 

EACH  week  brings  new  evidence  of  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club.  During  the 
past  few  days  two  fathers  and  their  sons  called  at  the 
Kansas  Farmer  office,  seeking  information  regarding  pure- 
bred and  high  grade  dairy  cows.  They  had  driven  sixty 
miles  on  this  mission.  Realizing  the  club  work  will  be  of 
value  in  the  boys'  farm  training,  these  fathers  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  their  sons  get  the  best  cows  possible  in 
order  that  the  year's  work  may  be  most  productive. 

Another  father,  whose  young  son  is  his  farm  partner, 
called  by  telephone  to  ask  whether  or  not  a  pure-bred  cow 
now  owned  by  his  son,  could  be  used  in  the  club  work.  They 
both  thought  not,  but  wanted  to  make  sure  before  purchas- 
ing another  cow.  Upon  learning  that  a  cow  must  be  pur- 
chased for  entry,  the  father  stated  the  boy  would  comply 
with  the  requirements. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bankers  of 
Kansas  nor  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  assisting  boys 
and  girls  to  take  part  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

"We  do  not  care  how  many  boys  and  girls  call  upon  us 
for  assistance,  providing  they  can  satisfy  us  they  have  the 
ability,  ambition,  and  energy  to  properly  carry  out  the 
work.  Send  us  such  blanks  as  we  ought  to  have."  These 
are  the  words  of  F.  H.  Foster  of  the  Fort  Scott  State  Bank. 

C.  R.  Hoyt,*  cashier  of  the  Thayer  State  Bank,  says 
"We  already  have  the  applications  of  two  boys  who  wish 
to  enter  your  dairy  club  contest  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  purchase  money  for  more  on  the  conditions  outlined  in 
your  paper.  We  wish  to  look  after  the  applicants  for  this 
territory. 

The  Wulfekuhler  State  Bank  of  Leavenworth  has  al- 
ready enrolled  eight  boys  and  is  looking  for  more. 

Four  girls  are  now  enrolled,  and  one  has  just  asked 
if  she  cannot  come  in  as  a  partner  with  her  older  brother. 
Even  ten-year-old  boys  are  asking  for  admission. 

A  number  of  those  enrolled  have  already  secured  their 
cows  and  those  who  have  not  are  diligently  searching  for 
cows  suitable  for  the  work  of  the  club.  P.  H.  Ross,  agri- 
cultural agent  in  Leavenworth  County,  was  out  last  week 
with  a  party  looking  for  cows. 

The  buying  of  cows  for  foundation  stock  is  an  experi- 
ence all  dairymen  must  go  through,  and  these  boys  and 
girls  are.  receiving  some  valuable  training  in  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  their  cows.  No  matter  who  wins  the  prizes, 
every  member  of  the  club  will  have  received  far  more  of 
actual  value  than  his  efforts  will  have  cost.  No  one  who 
joins  this  club  and  does  all  the  work  required,  can  be  a. 
loser.  It  is  a  proposition  in  which  all  who  enter  will  gain 
something. 

At  this  writing  thirty-four  boys  and  girls  have  com- 
pleted their  arrangements  with  their  respective  banks  and 
are  now  fully  enrolled  in  the  club. 

Applications  for  membership  will  be  received  up  to 
June  1.  Send  your  names  to  Albert  T.  Reid,  president  of 
Kansas  Farmer  Company,  Topeka,  or  have  your  bankers 
send  them  to  us. 


NON-REGISTERED  STALLIONS 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
state  stallion  license  law,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  in  some  instances  really 
good  breeding  animals  must  of  necessity 
be  licensed  as  "scrubs".  There  are  only 
three  classifications  under  which  horses 
can  be  licensed,  namely,  pure-bred,  grade, 
and  scrub.  The  scrub  classification  in- 
cludes all  those  of  unknown  or  mixed 
breeding. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
reader  telling  of  an  instance  where  a 
horse  that  has  made  good  as  a  breeder 
is  listed  as  a  scrub.  This  horse  was 
brought  to  the  state  some  years  ago 
and  no  pedigree  was  secured  at  the  time 
he  was  purchased.  He  is  said  to  have 
sired  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
community.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
owner  of  such  horse  should  feel  that  the 
law  has  singled  him  out  in  a  harsh  man- 
ner, but  if  the  horse  has  been  successful 
as  a  breeder,  publicly  stating  or  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  his  breeding  is  un- 
known can  do  him  no  harm.  The  law 
was  meant  for  the  man  who  owned  a 
horse  of  mongrel  breeding  but  who  rep- 
resented him  to  be  a  pure-bred.  The 
law  compels  such  men  to  be  honest  and 
advertise  their  horses  for  what  they  are. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  horse  listed  as  a  scrub  is  a 
sire  of  good  horses,  the  average  sire  of 
mixed  breeding  is  unreliable  and  does 
not  transmit  even  his  own  individuality 
with  any  uniformity.  This  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  a  horse  and  colt  show 
held  in  Norton  County  at  which  Dr.  C. 
W.  McCampbell,  secretary  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Registry  Board,  was  the 
judge.  Even  Doctor  McCampbell  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  non-registered 
stallion  in  the  show  was  the  best  horse 
there.  Later  a  large  ring  of  colts  were 
judged.  After  the  prizes  had  all  been 
awarded,  Doctor  McCampbell,  partly 
through  curiosity,  interviewed  the  own- 
ers of  the  colts  to  find  out  by  what 
horses  they  were  sired.  He  failed  to 
find  a  colt  that  had  even  gotten  inside 
the  money  sired  by  the  non-registered 
horse.  It  was  evident  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  horse  indi- 
vidually, he  lacked  the  prepotent  power 
to  transmit  excellence  to  his  offspring. 

No  license  law  of  this  kind  can  be 
perfect,  but  we  believe  this  law  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  number 
of  inferior  stallions  used  in  Kansas. 
Such  horse  as  the  one  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  be  used  because  of  his  record  as  a 
breeder,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
licensed  as  a  scrub.  We  do  not  believe, 
as  does  our  correspondent,  that  half  the 
stallions  labeled  as  scrubs  are  pure- 
breds  the  pedigrees  of  which  have  been 
lost. 
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FARM  NAMES 

We  always  have  a  feeling  that  people 
who  give  their  farms  distinctive  names 
take  more  pride  in  their  occupation  than 
those  who  do  not.  This  practice  is  be- 
coming more  common  and  certainly  is 
to  be  encouraged.  We  have  been  invited 
to  visit  on  some  of  these  farms  and  the 
invitation  is  always  given  in  a  tone 
of  voice  indicating  pride  in  the  sur- 
roundings. 

The  farm  name  can  now  be  registered 
with  the  county  clerk  upon  payment  of 
a  one-dollar  fee.  This  gives  the  owner 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  that  par- 
ticular name  in  the  county. 

There  are  eighty-two  farms  in  Shaw- 
nee County  having  names.  Some  of  these 
names  are  very  suggestive. 

The  next  step  might  well  be  the  plac- 
ing of  the  name,  with  that  of  the  owner, 
on  an  attractive  sign.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  passer-by  to 
know  the  names  of  farmers  along*  the 
way,  and  where  the  farm  itself  has  some 
characteristic  name  it  is  more  apt  to  be 
remembered. 

On  farms  where  some  special  breed  of 
live  stock  is  kept  or  pure-bred  seed  is 
grown,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  these 
facts  incorporated  in  the  name  or  dis- 
played on  a  neatly  lettered  bulletin 
board.  In  these  days  when  so  many 
people  tour  the  country  in  autos,  this 
is  a  most  effective  means  of  advertising 
pure-bred  live  stock  and  other  products. 
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Plant  on  J^/Loiern  Farm  Saves  l^Ioney 
an  d  Does  A  way   With  Much  Drudqerv 

By    J.     C.     SHUTT,    Engineering     Division,    K.     S.    A.  C. 


THE    oil    engine  using 
gasoline  or  the  heav- 
ier   petroleum  fuels 
has  demonstrated,  beyond 
doubt,   its   adaptability  to 
the  varied  conditions  of  the 
up-to-date  farms.    Thus  far 
t  has  been  applied  principally  to  pump- 
ing water,  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood, 
etc.,  but  many  have  devised  schemes  to 
drive  and  operate  other  machines  about 
the  premises. 

FUEL  USED  TO  OPERATE  ENGINES. 

Gasoline  has  been  the  principal  fuel 
used  for  the  oil  engine.  With  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  gasoline — and  the  predic- 
tions are'  that  it  will  go  still  higher — 
it  seems  that  something  else  must  be 
substituted  for  this  fuel.  The  kerosene, 
or  coal  oil,  engine,  has  reached  a  very 
high  stage  of  development  and  is,  in 
many  instances,  replacing  the  use  of 
gasoline  for  power  purposes.  Many 
farmers  operating  engines  prefer  to  use 
gasoline  as  the  fuel  because  it  is  easier 
to  vaporize  and  causes  less  trouble. 
However,  with  only  a  little  added  care 
and  attention,  the  kerosene  engine  is 
just  as  reliable  as  the  other,  and  is  very 
much  more  economical.  It  requires  more 
gasoline  than  kerosene  to  develop  a 
horse  power  and  kerosene  is  also  very 
much  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

The  heavier  oil  engines  using  distil- 
late, crude  oil,  etc.,  are  proving  quite 
satisfactory  .for  power  purposes  about 
the  farm.  An  advantage  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  engine  is  the  cheapness  of 
fuel  and  the  absence  of  complicated  elec- 
tric ignition  systems.  The  ignition  is 
by  compression  which  generates  sufficient 
heat  to  ignite  the  fuel  vapor  in  the  cyl- 
inder, or  by  a  hot  head  or  bulb  which  is 
heated  by  a  torch  before  the  engine  is 
started,  and  is  kept  hot  by  the  heat  of 
the  burning  gases  within. 

CONNECT  MANY  MACHINES  TO  ENGINE. 

When  installing  an  engine,  facilities 
for  driving  other  machines  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  Quite  often  it  is  used 
only  for  pumping  purposes.  An  engine 
house  or  tool  shed  should  be  erected  near 
or  over  the  well  where  the  engine  may 
be  housed,  and,  if  the  well  is  outside,  a 
shaft  or  waterproof  belt  may  be  led  to 
a  pump  jack  over  it.  This  may  be  belted 
direct  from  the  engine,  or  better  still, 
from  a  line  shaft.  A  line  shaft,  if  used, 
should  extend  along  the  entire  side  or 
center  of  the  building  and  be  belted  di- 
rect to  the  engine.  This  shaft  should 
be  provided  with  a  number  of  pulleys 
and  belts  for  driving  other  machines.  It 
is  very  convenient,  but  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, to  have  loose  pulleys  on  the  line 
shaft  and  use  belt  shifters  for  engaging 
and  disengaging  the  power  to  the  differ- 
ent machines  in  the  building. 

The  engine  house  may  be  used  for  the 
dairy  and  laundry  if  placed  near  the 
residence.  If  in,  or  near,  the  barnyard, 
it  may  be  used  for  driving  the  corn 
sheller,  feed  grinder,,  fanning  mill,  etc. 


Since  several  of  the  machines,  as  the 
fanning  mill,  grain  grinder,  etc.,  are  used 
intermittently,  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
means  of  clamping  them  to  the  floor 
when  in  use.  After  the  work  is  finished, 
they  may  be  stored  until  needed  again. 

USE  OF  PORTABLE  ENGINES. 

The  portable  engine  is  very  good  for 
those  who  find  it  more  convenient  to 
locate  their  machines  at  various  places 
about  the  premises.  Those  mounted  on 
wheels  are  much  easier  to  move  about 
and  line  to  the  driven  machine.  For  the 
smaller  sizes,  and  when  no  great  amount 
of  changing  around  is  to  be  done,  the 
skid  mounted  engine  will  serve  very 
well.  The  uses  to  which  an  engine  of 
this  type  may  be  put  depends  very  much 
upon  its  size.  Those  of  one  or  two  horse- 
power are  suitable  for  driving  the  ma- 
chines in  the  dairy  and  laundry  and  have 
sufficient  power  to  pump  enough  water 
from  an  ordinary  well — thirty  to  fifty 
feet  deep — for  one  hundred .  head  of 
stock.  It  is  also  suitable  for  turning 
small  corn  shellers,  feed  grinders,  shop 
tools,  etc. 

For  heavier  work,  such  as  shredding, 
threshing,  and  filling  the  silo,  a  much 
larger  and  heavier  engine  must  be  used. 
Sizes  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  horse- 
power are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work. 
The  size  of  engine  suitable  depends  di- 
rectly upon  the  size  of  machines  to  be 
driven.  A  sixteen  or  eighteen  horse  en- 
gine furnishes  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  average  size  of  the  above  named 
machines.  A  traction  engine  is  also  very 
suitable  for  the  heavier  belt  work. 

The  smaller  sized  engines  may  be 
direct  connected  to  a  portable  force  pump 
and  used  for  spraying  trees  and  plants. 
They  are  also  direct  connected  to  hoist- 
ing winches  for  use  in  connection  with 
hay  derricks  and  for  lifting  hay  into 
barns. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  them  to  horse  drawn  implements, 
such  as  mowing  machines  and  binders. 
Those  that  have  been  attached  to  bind- 
ers have  shown  a  very  marked  degree  of 
success.  The  only  work  necessary  for 
the  horse  is  to  draw  the  machine  over 
the  field.  Because  of  the  steady  power 
from  the  engine,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  binder  are 
lengthened  and  a  better  grade  of  work 
is  done. 

A  great  labor  saving  device  is  the 
wagon  dump  and  grain  elevator.  A 
small  engine  furnishes  power  to  raise  the 
front  end  of  a  loaded  grain  wagon,  dump- 
ing the  grain  into  a  hopper,  which  is 
conveyed  from  this  by  a  chain  elevator 
into  the  bin  or  crib. 

FARM  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT. 

Without  doubt  the  best  time  to  gen- 
erate electricity  for  a  lighting  plant  is 
while  the  engine  is  being  used  for  pump- 
ing, separating,  or  other  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  many  engines  are  being  used 
only  for  driving  small  electric  light 
dynamos.    While  most  electric  machines 
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used  for  this  purpose  are  small  and  con- 
sume very  little  power,  it  is  advisable 
to  install  a  larger  engine  and  use  the 
surplus  power  for  other  purposes  while 
the  storage  batteries  are  being  charged. 
Many  are  finding  it  very  convenient  to 
install  an  electric  equipment  of  fairly 
large  capacity  and  then  have  electric 
motors  at  various  places  about  the  farm 
buildings  for  driving  the  various  pieces 
of  machinery.  The  electricity  is  avail- 
able not  only  for  lighting  purposes  in 
the  residence,  but  may  be  used  for  elec- 
tris  fans,  flat  irons,  running  the  sewing 
machine,  etc.  Most  of  the  engines  used 
for  electric  lighting  purposes  are  now 
being  arranged  as  self-starting.  The 
dynamo  takes  current  from  the  battery 
and  runs  as  a  motor,  turning  the  engine 
until  it  starts  on  its  own  power.  Then, 
as  the  engine  turns  the  dynamo,  current 
is  generated  which  supplies  the  mains 
and  stores  electricity  in  the  battery. 

ENGINE  NECESSITY  IN  FARM  SHOP. 

No  farmer  should  attempt  to  get  along 
without  some  tools  for  general  repair 
work._  Too  often  the  general  repair  man 
is  no  more  competent  to  repair  a  piece 
of  machinery  than  the  farmer  himself. 
The  time  requires  to  remove  and  take 
the  broken  pieces  to  town  is  generally 
much  longer  than  that  necessary  to  do 
the  work  at  home,  were  a  shop  equipped 
for  that  purpose.  Most  repair  work  that 
is  done  in  the  average  blacksmith  shop 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  well 
be  done  at  home.  Broken  castings  are 
drilled  and  a  plate  riveted  on  to  hold 
them  together.  The  welding  of  mild 
steel  and  iron  is  very  simple  and  with  a 
small  amount  of  practice  most  men  can 
master  the  art  fairly  well.  The  most 
useful  tool  in  a  shop  is  an  emery  wheel, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  power  other  than  that  of 
hand  or  foot  to  turn  it.  As  for  the  forge 
or  post  drill,  they  may  be  turned  by 
hand,  but  this  becomes  tiresome  and 
many  jobs  may  be  slighted  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  finished  well  had 
some  more  powerful  means  been  used 
for  driving  the  machines.  A  small  rip 
saw  in  a  shop  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  time  and  money  saved  by  working 
broken  and  split  timber  into  sizes  suit- 
able for  the  various  needs  about  the 
farm.  Wide  boards  have  often  been  used 
where  narrower  ones  were  much  more 
desirable,  but  time  and  means  would  not 
permit  one  to  be  ripped  from  a  wider 
one. 

In  placing  an  engine  for  shop  power, 
or  for  driving  a  feed  grinder  or  fanning 
mill,  a  tight  partition  should  be  built 
between  the  engine  and  the  machinery 
to  be  driven.  If  a  forge  and  emery  wheel 
are  to  be  driven,  a  part  of  the  emery 
wheel  wears  away  with  use  and  dust 
from  the  forge  as  well  as  emery  is  car- 
ried about  the  shop  by  air  currents  which 
settles  on  the  engine  and  is  carried  into 
the  moving  parts,  causing  very  rapid 
wear. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


SUBSCRIBER  H.  M.,  Wilson  County, 
asks  if  it  is  a  good  plan  to  burn 
off  a  prairie  grass  meadow  in  the 
spring.  i 

If  quantity  of  grass  only  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  better  not  to  burn. 
The  fall  growth  of  the  old  grass  which 
settles  down  against  the  ground  helps 
to  retain  moisture  and  supplies  plant 
food  as  it  decays.  Burning  the  meadow 
each  spring  will  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  grass  grown  quite  materially. 

The  quality  of  the  hay  produced,  how- 
ever, is  always  improved  by  burning. 
No  matter  how  close  the  old  stubble  may 
have  settled  down  to  the  ground,  enough 
of  it  will  be  raked  up  with  the  new  hay 
to  give  it  an  off  color.  Its  feeding  value 
is  not  affected,  but  if  it  is  to  be  sold  on 
the  market  it  will  not  bring  as  much 
money  as  will  bright  hay  free  from  this 
mixture  of  old  grass.  Burning  late  in 
the  spring  after  the  weeds  have  started 
will  kill  them  or  at  least  set  them  back 
so  that  the  hay  produced  will  contain 
les>s  weeds  when  it  is  cut.  If  the  hay  is 
to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  we  would  not 
advise  burning.  If  it  is  to  be  marketed, 
the  extra  quality  of  the  hay  produced 
would  more  than  offset  the  reduction  in 
quantity. 

Salting  Does  Not  Improve  Fodder. 

M.  M.,  Reno  County,  asks  if  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  sprinkle  salt  water  over 
some  poor  quality  fodder  he  is  feeding  to 
his  milk  cows.  They  do  not  seem  to 
relish  it  and  his  idea  is  to  get  them  to 
eat  more  of  it. 

Usually  very  unsatisfactory  results 
will  follow  trying  to  feed  milk  cows  on 
forage  of  poor  quality.  Animals  that 
are  simply  being  maintained  will  use  low 
grade  roughage  to  advantage,  but  milk 
cows  are  hard-working  animals  and  even 
though  they  might  be  induced  to  eat 
more  of  this  poor  fodder,  the  nutrient 
value  is  not  there  and  little  effect  could 
be  expected  in  improving  the  milk  flow. 
It  is  true,  cows  need  salt,  but  it  is  never 
■advisable  to  give  salt  in  connection  with 
feed.  Salt  is  most  satisfactorily  sup- 
plied by  keeping  a  box  of  it  handy  where 
the  cows  can  help  themselves  to  it  when- 
ever they  want  it. 

If  there  is  any  good  forage  on  the 
place  it  would  pay  to  give  it  to  the  milk 
cows  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
might  even  pay  to  buy  some  good  al- 
falfa hay  rather  than  allow  them  to  fall 
off  seriously  in  milk  flow. 


Age  to  Breed  Fillies. 

P.  S.,  McPherson  County,  writes  that 
he  has   a   two-year-old   filly  of  draft 
breeding  weighing  about  1,200  pounds. 
He  wishes  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
a  wise  plan  to  breed  her  this  season. 
Well  developed  facilities  can  be  safely 
,  bred  at  this  age,  but  they  must  be  given 
the  best  of  care  and  feeding  to  avoid 
clicking  their  growth  and  development. 
'  Raising  a  colt  puts  considerable  strain 
on  the  young  mare,  but  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  fillies  of  this  age  should  not 
1  be  bred.    It  is  being  successfully  done 
1  by  horsemen  all  over  the  country.  Our 
<  correspondent  must  remember,  however, 
i  that  his   filly  has  not   only  her  own 
I  growth  to  complete,  but  must  provide 
;  nourishment    for    the    developing  colt. 
\  The  careless  feeder  had  better  not  risk 
L  breeding  his  fillies  at  two  years  of  age. 

Deep  Plowing. 

>     R.  L.,  Jefferson  County,  writes  that 
I  he  is  on  a  farm  this  year  where  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  land  has  never  been 
plowed  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
deep.   He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  plow- 
l  ing  much  deeper  than  this  and  asks  if 
I  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  depth  of 
I  plowing  very  much  on  this  farm  this 
I  season. 

li  Four  or  five  inches  is  certainly  very 
I  shallow  plowing  and  we  would  not  ex- 
|  pect  corn  or  other  cultivated  crops  to 
'  give  very  good  results  where  land  is  not 
C  plowed  deeper  than  this.  A  deep  seed 
bed  is  to  be  desired  on  nearly  all  kinds 
I  of  soils.  It  is  not  always  a  good  plan 
j  to  plow  new  land  deep  the  first  year,  as 
j  it_  is  necessary  for  the  soil  to  become 
j  mixed  with  organic  matter  before  it  is 
I  suitable  for  plant  growth.  Greatly  in- 
j  creasing  the  depth  of  plowing  in  a  single 
lyear  might  bring  up  so  much  raw  soil 
j  that  it  would  take  several  years  for  the 
\  land  to  get  into  ideal  condition  for  grow- 
I  ing  crops. 

A  shallow  seed  bed  compels  the  roots 

*  of  the  crop  to  spread  out  on  the  sur- 
■  face.  This  of  necessity  restricts  their 
;  feeding  area  and  makes  the  crop  much 
i  more  susceptible  to  dry  weather.  Soil 

•  that  has  been  plowed  shallow  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  quite  often  has  an  artificial 


hardpan  subsoil  made  by  the  sole  of  the 
plow.  This  makes  it  even  more  difficult 
for  the  plant  roots  to  grow  below  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow.  If  this  is  the 
condition  on  our  correspondent's  farm, 
we  would  advise  that  the  plowing*  be 
deep  enough  this  year  to  break  up  this 
subsoil  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  former  furrows.  This  will  deepen 
the  seed  bed  and  will  give  the  roots  a 
larger  amount  of  soil  from  which  to 
draw. 

A  deep  seed  bed  not  only  gives  the 
plants  access  to  a  larger  amount  of  fer- 
tility, but  helps  to  store  a  reserve  of 
soil  moisture.  It  might  not  be  advis- 
able to  plow  this  land  eight  or  nine 
inches  deep  this  year,  but  the  depth 
could  safely  be  increased  an  inch  or  two 
with  good  results. 


Market  for  Castor  Beans. 

An  Oklahoma  reader  asks  if  castor 
beans  can  be  profitably  raised,  what  the 
seed  costs,  and  how  and  where  they  are 
marketed. 

This  crop  is  grown  mostly  in  the 
Southern  States.  Only  eighty-seven 
acres  were  grown  in  Kansas  last  year, 
according  to  the  figures  given  out  by 


smoothed  and  a  coat  of  cement  plaster 
applied.  This  should  be  made  of  one 
part  of  cement  and  two  parts  clean  sharp 
sand.  It  may  be  necessary  to  moisten 
the  dirt  somewhat  before  applying  the 
plaster.  Another  four  or  five  feet  can 
be  dug  and  plastered,  and  so  on  until 
the  desired  depth  is  reached.  This 
method  saves  scaffolding  work.  Some 
device  should  be  rigged  up  to  haul  out 
dirt.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  digging  wells  will  know  how  to  han- 
dle this  part  of  the  work.  A  windlass 
and  bucket  is  commonly  used.  We 
would  suggest  that  our  correspondent 
write  to  his  experiment  station  at 
Berkeley,  California,  for  advice  relative 
to  the  pit  silo  for  his  particular  section. 

A  bulletin  on  the  pit  silo  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Manhattan. 


No  System  to  Road  Work. 

I  differ  from  State  Highway  Engineer 
Gearhart  very  much  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  surfaced  roads.  I  think  what 
we  need  is  a  system  of  better  graded 
and  dragged  earth  roads.  In  traveling 
over  the  county  you  seldom  see  a  prop- 
erly graded  road.    They  are  just  small 


LARGE  HAY  STORAGE  SPACE  SPECIAL  FEATURE  OF  THIS 
DAIRY    BARN    ON    FAIR  IF,  A    FARM,    SHAWNEE  COUNTY 


our  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  over 
half  of  this  acreage  was  in  Bourbon 
and  Cherokee  counties. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  has 
grown  these  beans  experimentally  and 
in  Bulletin  No.  54  of  that  station,  the 
results  of  this  work  are  given.  Those 
interested  should  write  to  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  for  the  bulletin.  They  found 
that  the  best  time  to  plant  was  about 
the  middle  of  April.  The  beans  began 
ripening  the  third  week  in  July.  The 
best  yield  they  secured  was  12.9  bushels 
an  acre. 

The  beans  are  marketed  in  the  East, 
but  we  can  give  no  information  as  to 
prices,  nor  the  probable  cost  of  seed. 


Pit  Silo  Information. 

A.  P.  H.,  a  California  reader,  asks  for 
information  about  the  pit  silo. 

The  pit  silo  is  simply  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  will  preserve  silage  as  well 
as  any  other  type  of  silo  providing  the 
soil  is  of  such  nature  that  no  water 
seeps  into  the  pit.  This  type  has  been 
quite  extensively  dug  over  the  Great 
Plains  area,  including  Western  Kansas, 
Eastern  Colorado,  and  Western  Okla- 
homa. Its  principal  merit  is  that  it 
costs  very  little  to  make  outside  of  the 
labor. 

Such  silo  should  not  be  located  where 
there  is  any  possibility  of  surface  water 
getting  into  it. 

The  first  step  in  digging  a  pit  silo  is 
to  make  a  collar  of  concrete  about  six 
inches  thick,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from 
caving  in  at  the  top  of  the  hole.  This 
is  done  by  digging  a  circular  trench  18 
to  24  inches  deep  and  filling  this  in  with 
concrete,  using  about  one  part  of  ce- 
ment to  four  parts  of  sand,  or  one  to 
five  if  the  sand  contains  some  coarse 
gravel.  After  this  has  set  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  digging  can  begin.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  doing  this 
work  in  order  that  the  walls  be  kept 
perpendicular.  After  digging  four  or 
five  feet  the  walls  should  be  carefully 


grades,  and  when  the  heavy  rains  come 
they  become  water-soaked  and  cut  up 
very  easily.  If  the  road  were  properly 
graded,  making  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  and 
a  good  crown  were  kept  on  the  grade, 
the  road  would  become  solid  and  would 
shed  the  rainfall  and  become  dry  after 
a  half  day's  sun  and  wind. 

The  reason  we  are  spending  so  much 
money  and  derive  so  little  benefit  from 
it  is  because  of  the  poor  system  of  road 
work  and  poor  work  that  is  done.  For 
instance,  I  know  of  many  places  where 
the  township  and  county  have  expended 
$2,000  at  different  times  and  received 
no  permanent  good  from  it.  The  trouble 
with  the  road  work  is  that  there  is  no 
system  to  it  and  the  work  done  is  not 
permanent  in  many  cases. 

I  know  of  a  piece  of  road  that  a  year 
ago  was  almost  impassable.  I  have  seen 
three  teams  stuck  along  this  road  at  one 
time  on  a  three-quarter  mile  stretch. 
They  finally  cut  two  good  ditches  and 
now  this  road  is  all  right.  I  speak  of 
this  simply  to  illustrate  what  proper 
ditching  will  do. — Francis  Long,  Green- 
wood County. 

Opposes  Road  Building  by  State. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  good  roads  en- 
thusiast, I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est State  Highway  Engineer  W.  S.  Gear- 
hart's  article  on  "Financing  Road  Build- 
ing" in  last  week's  issue  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  There  are  several  sides  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  most  other  questions.  Con- 
siderable study  of  the  good  roads  ques- 
tion has  convinced  me  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  development,  the  com- 
mon people  and  farmers  of  Kansas  can- 
not afford  to  build  what  is  generally 
understood  by  "improved"  or  "surfaced" 
roads,  costing  thousands  of  dollars  a  mile 
to  build,  but  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  to  making  and  maintaining  the 
best  dirt  roads  possible  and  building 
good,  durable  culverts  and  bridges. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  good  roads  should 
always  be  bounded  by  the  question :  "Is 


it  a  good  investment?  Will  it  pay,  not 
only  the  favored  few  who  happen  to  own 
property  adjacent  to  a  proposed  'im- 
proved' road,  but  the  community  at  large 
as  represented  by  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship, county  or  state?"  The  "improved" 
roads  advocate  will  be  ready  with  the 
assertion  that  it  does,  but  the  very  plans 
proposed  for  financing  such  projects 
shows  the  fallacy  of  this  claim.  Mr. 
Gearhart,  after  dwelling  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  re- 
citing the  fact  that  the  state  is  out  of 
debt,  asks  why  the  state  should  not  as- 
sist in  building  some  good  roads?  He 
then  proposes  that  the  state  should  pay 
35  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  county  30 
per  cent,  the  township  20  per  cent,  and 
the  abutting  property  owners  15  per 
cent. 

Now,  let  us  turn  Mr.  Gearhart's  ques- 
tion "to' other  end  to"  and  ask:  "Why 
should  the  state  pay  35  per  cent?  Why 
should  the  Shawnee  County  taxpayer, 
for  instance,  pay  for  an  'improved'  road 
past  my  farm  in  Butler  County,  which 
he  will  probably  never  see  or  travel?" 
Just  because  Kansas  is  out  of  debt  and 
her  people  prosperous?  No,  the  real  rea- 
son is  that  if  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
by  the  people  benefited,  the  cost  will  at 
once  be  shown  to  be  prohibitive,  while 
if  we  see  a  chance  to  shift  85  per  cent 
of  the  cost  to  other  shoulders  we  will  be 
apt  to  boost  the  cause,  trusting  to  luck 
to  shift  a  good  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing 15  per  cent  onto  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  assessing  of  benefits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  road  im- 
provement project  should  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  and  that  the  Hodges  law 
cited  by  Mr.  Gearhart,  providing  for 
county  aid  building  bridges  and  cul- 
verts, and  25  per  cent  township  aid,  is 
certainly  going  far  enough  in  the  mat- 
ter of  outside  aid.  Any  road  that  is  not 
feasible  to  build  under  such  provisions, 
had  better  be  left  unbuilt. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  state  aid  in 
road  building,  as  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  good  roads  are  at  least  90 
per  cent  local,  and  state  aid  under  such 
conditions  is  degrading  and  demoraliz- 
ing, but  am  in  favor  of  liberal  and  wise 
expenditure  of  township  funds  for  grad- 
ing and  dragging  dirt  roads,  not  only 
"between  cities  and  market  centers"  but 
throughout  the  whole  township,  for,  as 
has  aptly  been  said,  as  the  strength  of 
a  chain  is  determined  by  its  weakest 
link,  so  is  the  hauling  capacity  of  a 
team  determined  by  the  poorest  stretch 
of  road.  Hence,  my  plea  for  the  best 
uniformly  good  dirt  roads  we  can  profit- 
ably maintain. — J.  H.  Classen,  Butler 
County. 


Another  Breed  of  Horses. 

_  We  have  just  received  a  communica- 
tion suggesting  the  idea  that  we  need  a 
new  breed  of  horses.  This  writer  argues 
that  while  the  typical  draft  horse  has 
his  place  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  He  thinks  farmers  are  contenting 
themselves  with  horses  entirely  too  small 
and  of  very  inferior  character  for  culti- 
vating crops  and  doing  other  work  for 
which  the  heavy  drafter  is  not  adapted. 

_  We  have  no  pure-bred  horses  of  the 
size  and  type  classed  as  wagon  horse3. 
This  is  the  market  class  including  ex- 
presses, delivery  wagon  horses,  artillery 
horses,  and  fire  horses.  On  the  farm 
horses  of  this  size  and  conformation  are 
specially  adapted  for  use  on  the  mower, 
cultivating  and  harrowing  on  soft 
ground,  or  for  farm  work.  The  question 
raised  is,  would  it  be  an  advantage  to 
take  up  systematically  the  breeding  and 
development  of  horses  of  this  type,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  eventually  having  a 
distinct  breed?  Do  we  need  a  new  breed 
to  supply  the  missing  lind  between  the 
automobile  and  the  draft  horse?  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  Kansas  Farmer 
readers  give  their  views  on  this  subject. 

Looking  After  Spring  Litter  of  Pigs. 

With  the  price  of  hogs  soaring  around 
ten  cents  a  pound  it  will  pay  to  give 
intelligent  care  to  spring  litters  of  pigs. 
They  should  have  a  comfortable  house 
with  dry  bedding,  milk  or  milk  and 
shorts  ration  by  the  third  week  of  the 
pig's  life,  and  a  clean  place  to  eat  with 
plenty  of  forage  as  they  get  older.  If 
a  little  pen  or  creep  is  built  near  thek 
sleeping  place  they  can  be  fed  when  they 
are  young  and  small,  which  prevents  the 
young  porkers  from  losing  their  "pig  fat." 
By  keeping  a  succession  of  forage  crops 
for  the  pigs  through  the  summer  the 
ration  of  grain  can  be  lessened  and  the 
profits  increased. 


Raise  calves  on  clean,  warm,  sweet, 
ski  m  milk,  fed  regularly. 


S  AS 


The  Tractor  that  Does  a 
Week's  Work  in  a  Day! 

THIS  is  the  machine  for  the  farmer  who  does  things  in  a 
big  way!  A  powerful  giant  that  draws  twelve  fourteen- 
inch  plows  through  the  sod  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
tractor  can  pull  two  plows.  One  man  at  the  wheel  of  a 
Huber  35-70  and  one  man  to  work  the  levers  of  the  plows 
will  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  they  could  do  in  a  week  with 
an  ordinary  tractor.  The  saving  in  labor  is  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  difference  in  price. 

A  Texas  farmer  writes  that  he  plowed  3000  acres  of 
ground,  threshed  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  graded 
miles  of  roadway  last  year  with  a 

FARMERS* 
TRACTOR 

He  seeds  more  than  100  acres  a  day  with  it,  using  three 
twenty-foot  drills.  Our  1916  Model  35-70  walks  away  with 
the  heaviest  loads,  up  hills  and  over  sandy  roads,  going  where 
steam  tractors  can  never  go.  It  plows  out  hedge  roots  six 
inches  thick,  operates  the  biggest  threshing  machinery,  silo 
fillers  and  saw  mills.  It  is  a  steady  money-maker  from  the 
time  of  breaking  ground  till  the  crops  are  all  harvested  and 
delivered  at  the  railroad  or  the  elevator.  It  earns  big  divi- 
dends in  highway  construction. 


HUBER 


The  Huber  35-70  is  not  a  machine  for  the  little  farmer. 
But  for  the  man  who  does  big  things  in  a  big  way  it  is  the 
one  best  buy.  Write  today  for  particulars. 


The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 

Established  Forty  Years 

800  Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Grain  Threshers,  etc* 


EMBLEM 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 
The  Handiest  Tool  on  the  Farm. 
AGENTS  WANTED.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 
EMBLEM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ANGOLA,  N.  Y. 
A  C0-cent  pack  of  Emblem  Playing  Cards  for 


AUTO  GLARE  SHIELD 

DIMS  LIGHTS  OF  APPROACHING  CARS  AND 
SHARP  RAYS  OF  THE  SUN 


f 

"NASCO" 
AUTO  GLARE  SHIELD 


Send  all 
orders  to 

E.  A. 
Patterson 

Clyde. 
Kansas 

Worth  Its 
price  for  an 
evening 
drive 

Sent  by  mail 
for  50c  In 
stamps. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  Inter- 
est anyone  'wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


Saves  a  Team 

Attachments  For  Any  Binder 

WATER 
/TANK . 


4H.P. 
CushmM 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

Cushman  Binder  Engines 

For  All  Farm  Work 

This  is  the  one  successful  binder  engine. 
Thousands  are  in  use  every  harvest.  Fits  any  binder. 
Engine  drives  sickle  and  all  machinery.  Since 
horses  have  only  to  pull  machine,  two  horses  will 
easily  handle  8- ft.  binder  in  heavy  grain.  In  a  wet 
harvest  Cushman  Engine  saves  the  crop,  as  it  keeps 
sickle  going  when  bull  wheel  slips  —it  never  clogs. 
After  harvest  Cushman  engine  does  all  other  work. 
Very  light  weight  and  easy  to  move  around,  yet 
runs  more  steadily  than  most  heavy  engines,  be- 
cause of  Throttle  Governor  and  .perfect  balance. 
4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.;  when  stripped  for 
binder  only  167  lbs.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Forced 
water  cooling  system  prevents  overheating. 
Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Iver  A.  Madson.  Wheatland,  N.  D.t  writes:  "I 
have  six  engines  and  the  Cushman  is  the  best.  It 
does  not  jump  like  a  heavy  engine.  On  the  binder 
it  is  a  great  saver  of  horse  flesh.  It  will  do  all  you 
claim  and  more  too." 


4  H.  P.  Truck—Easy  to  Move 
Around.  Sam*  Engine  Used 
on  Binder. 


E.  W.  Gasser,  Sidney. 
111,.  says;"With  a  Cush- 
man I  cut  10  acres  more 
a  day  with  less  horses. 
A  binder  will  last  3  or  4 
years  longer  with  this 
engine. "  Ask  for  free  En- 
gine Book. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


FREE  CATALOG 


1916 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  seed 
house  in  Kansas  City.  We  can  supply  you 
quickly  with  Sudan  grass,  alfalfa,  corn, 
cane,  millet  and  cow  peas.  Write  for  prices. 
T.  LEE  ADAMS.  Dept.  G,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FARMER 

Finishing  With  Ma0  and  Fetenta 


April  8,  1916 


EVIDENCE  continues  to  accumulate 
that  finishing  cattle  for  market  is 
not  dependent  on  corn.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  ship  the 
cattle  grown  in  the  West  to  the  corn 
belt  to  be  finished  for  market.  In  the 
territory  tributary  to  Garden  City,  6,000 
cattle  have  been  on  feed  the  past  season. 
Cattle  feeders  through  this  section  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  feeding  of 
ground  milo  and  kafir  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Only  last 
week  four  carloads  of  fat  cattle  were 
marketed  by  George  T.  Inge,  of  Finney 
County.  These  had  been  fattened  on 
milo,  alfalfa,  and  a  little  cottonseed 
cake.  They  gained  well  from  the  very 
beginning  and  the  increase  has  been  made 
more  cheaply  than  it  could  have  been  in 
the  corn  belt  and  the  cattle  were  just  as 
well  finished  as  they  would  have  been  if 
fed  corn. 

The  beet  sugar  company  has  taken 
up  live  stock  farming  extensively,  and 
this  company  is  now  finishing  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  using  milo  as 
the  grain  ration. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  state 
is  much  more  favorable  to  cattle  feeding 
than  is  the  climate  farther  east.  In 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri  feed  lots 
frequently  become  so  muddy  during  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  cattle  to  be  com- 
fortable. Under  such  conditions  gains 
are  always  poor  and  are  made  at  high 
cost.  There  is  never  any  trouble  of  this 
kind  in  the  grain  sorghum  country.  Cat- 
tle can  always  be  assured  of  a  com- 
fortable place  to  lie.  Not  only  can  the 
cattle  be  grown  more  cheaply  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  grain 
sorghum  country,  but  they  can  be  fin- 
ished for  market  as  satisfactorily  as  in  j 
sections  farther  east.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  more  feeding  of  cat-  ' 
tie  as  it  becomes  more  generally  known 
that  milo  and  kafir  can  be  used  when  ; 
properly  supplemented,  for  this  purpose.  , 


Grain  for  Live  Stock. 

Live  stock  production  in  the  past  has 
been  marked  by  great  extravagance  in 
the  use  of  grain.  The  old  type  of  steer 
feeder  gave  little  consideration  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  roughage  he  used. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  simply  filling — 
something  that  must  be  supplied  to  the 
ruminant  animals  but  not  for  nutrient 
purposes. 

Grain  now  has  too  high  a  market  value 
to  be  fed  to  live  stock  as  formerly. 
Economy  in  live  stock  production  re- 
quires that  the  fullest  use  possible  be 
made  of  rough  feed.  In  Argentina,  which 
is  our  greatest  competitor  in  beef  pro- 
duction, almost  no  grain  is  fed  to  cat- 
tle. They  are  fed  on  alfalfa,  and  the 
beef  produced  enters  into  the  trade  of 
the  world.  Almost  all  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced in  this  country  is  exported.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  of  beef  on  roughage  alone,  this 
Argentina  product  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  beef  supply. 

Even  with  the  high  prices  for  grain, 
some  is  necessary  on  the  live  stock  farm. 
Some  classes  of  stock  can  be  fed  and 
maintained  for  considerable  periods  on 
roughage  alone,  but  there  are  few  live 
stock  farms  where  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  out  of  the  plans  some  provision 
for  grain  crops.  Wbile  corn  has  long 
been  the  principal  grain  feed  for  stock, 
the  grain  sorghums  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  prominence  and  are  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  corn.  Even  where 
corn  is  commonly  grown,  putting  out  a 
reasonable  acreage  of  kafir  will  make 
grain  for  the  stock  more  certain.  It  is 
not  wise  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket.  A  permanent  system  of  live 
stock  farming  cannot  be  developed  with-  I 
out  the  growing  of  some  grain,  even 
though  stock  must  be  considered  largely  ' 
as  a  means  of  marketing  the  rough  feed 
of  the  farm.  By  practicing  a  little  di- 
versification in  the  matter  of  grain  crops, 
the  chances  of  failing  entirely  will  be 
lessened.  We  believe  much  greater  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the 
sorghums  as  producers  of  grain  for  live 
stock  feeding. 

Control  of  hog  cholera  has  been  most 
successful  in  the  counties  of  Kansas  hav- 
ing farm  bureau  organizations.  In  many 
of  these  counties  almost  the  first  thing 
the  agricultural  agent  was  called  upon 
to  do  was  to  assist  in  vaccinating  bogs 
on  the  farms  of  bureau  members.  It  ha9 
been  estimated  that  over  a  hundred  thou-  i 
sand  dollars  has  been  saved  in  these 
counties  as  a  result  of  this  hog  cholera  1 
work  done  through  the  agency  of  the 
farm  bureau.  This  disease  has  even 
caused  trouble  in  Southwest  Kansas,  but 
through  the  systematic  work  of  Lee  H. 
Gould,  district  agricultural  agent,  every 
outbreak  in  that  section  during  the  past 
vcar  has  been  controlled. 


Warranted  to  Biro  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


rm 

I 

m 

Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  end  Positive  Cure  tor 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  ekin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  &U 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  Invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tor 
its  use.  tysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Pump  Comforts 

There's  nothingthat  makes  farm  life  more 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  garden, 
barns,  dairy,  troughs,  fire  protection, 
etc.  Goulds  Pumps  are  reasonable  in 
price,  and  cost  little  to  maintain. 
Our  service  Dept.  advises  free  on 
selecting  from  the  300  styles  of 

GOULDS  PUMPO 

—hand,  windmill.  Gasoline, 
motor.  Rigidly  tested. Guar- 
anteed. Backed  by  65  years' 
experience.  Send  to-day  for 
,  ournew/reebook "Water  ( 
Supply  for  the  Country  j 
i  Home."    Address  De- 
partment Y 

^TheGouldsMfg.Co., 

k  Main  Office  &  Works:  j 
i  Seneca  Falls.N.Y.  t 

Branches: 
^Boston  ChicagoJ 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New  York 
Houston 
Atlanta 


Fig.  1531  "Pyramid" 


[ALLOWS 

1^        SEPARATORS,  ttSlgJSi 
'  SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

|JMy  250-race  free  catalog  tells  you 
f  why  I  sell  direct  to  user,  et  whole- 
sale,  these  and  other  irople- 
rnente.  built  in  my  own  fac- 
ories  at  Waterloo,  at  prices  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  you  oau- 
elly  pay  for  first-class  Roods.    All ' 
sizes,  styles  and  prices  of  separators 

eneinesand  spreaders.    My  Fannobi  

(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  aod 
efficiency.   State  what  you  need. 

250.000   customers    testify    to  «„^51JrV3W 
^  quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of  ^<dg 
\  *aa  eft     goods. Write  today  for  your  free  SC4.75  up 
j  50"/.DU^   copy  of  this  wonderful  book  of  bargains  for  farm 
and  household. 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pros., 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
217  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  ~ 
Iowa. 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you've  a  nvaivs  work  to  do  — 
wear  TOWER'S  flSH  BRAND  j 

IREFIIX  SLICKER  13 

tOWEj?;s 


A.J  TOWER  CO.  „ 

BOSTON 


Difeltmdh 

and  Tferracinft  9 


Tferracing 
Made  Easy -Bigger 

W^vfops— bettor  farms  witi 
tlays,,tJ 
trial 
Money-back 

Euarantei.  Cuts  dltoh  to4  ft.  Grades  roads. 

All  Steel — Practical— Adjustable  —  Reversible 
Cleans  ditches,  cuts  and  works  out  dirt  at  same  time 
Does  work  of  big  machines.  Soon  pays  for  Itself 
Write  for  free  booklet  and  introductory  proposition. 
OwGnsboroDMctier&eraderCo.  Inc.  8oi825.  Onrensboto.Kj 


fraa  P»i»la0  In  colors  expla  as 
«  ree  WmOg  how  you  cans; :  ve 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  RC^S 
Wagons,  also  steal,  or  wood  wheels  U  Si 

any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  £l.,Quintl,IM. 
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Terms    Applied    to    Market  Beef 

Few  persons  know  the  names  given  the 
several  kinds  of  beef.  For  instance, 
"Carcass  beef"  includes  both  full  sides 
and  quarters.  The  classes  are  steers, 
heifers,  cows,  bulls,  and  stags.  The 
grades  within  the  classes  are  prime, 
choice,  good,  medium,  common,  and  can- 
ners.  The  grades  are  based  on  differ- 
ences of  form,  thickness,  finish,  quality, 
soundness,  and  weight. 

"Native"  carcass  beef  has  sufficient 
finish  to  indicate  grain  feeding;  is  com- 
paratively compact  in  form,  thickly 
fleshed,  mature  in  proportion  to  age, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  medium  to  prime 
steers,  heifers,  and  cows  of  heavier 
weights.  "Westerns"  are  relatively 
"rangy"  in  form,  "grassy"  in  color  and 
general  appearance,  coarser  in  quality, 
and  inferior  to  "natives"  in  finish,  con- 
sisting largely  of  common  to  good  cows 
and  steers.  "Texas"  beeves  are  light- 
weight carcasses  inferior  to  "westerns" 
in  form,  finish,  and  quality,  usually 
bruised  and  showing  considerable  age, 
conisting  chiefly  of  medium,  common,  and 
canner  cows  and  heifers. 

"Yearlings"  are  carcasses  of  young 
steers  and  heifers  of  400  to  700  pounds 
dressed  weight,  with  sufficient  quality 
and  finish  to  be  sold  at  retail  or  on  the 
butcher's  block.  "Butcher  cattle"  are 
those  especially  adapted  to  butchershop 
trade,  and  consist  principally  of  medium 
to  choice  heifers,  steers,  and  cows. 
"Kosher"  cattle  are  beeves  that  have 
been  slaughtered,  inspected,  cleansed, 
and  labeled  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
rites,  and  include  medium  to  choice 
steers,  cows,  and  heifers.  "Distillers" 
are  steers,  bulls,  and  stags  that  have 
soft,  "washy"  flesh  and  "high  color," 
characteristic  of  cattle  fattened  on  dis- 
tillery slops.  They  are  principally  of 
medium  and  good  grades. 

"Shipping"  beef  refers  to  that  sent  to 
Eastern  cities,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
steers,  heifers,  and  cows  of  medium  to 
prime  grades.  "Export  beef"  is  made  up 
mainly  of  medium  to  choice  steers,  and 
includes  good  and  choice  heifers,  heavy 
cows,  bulls,  and  stags. 
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Texas  Cattlemen  Pass  Resolutions. 

The  Texas  Cattlemen's  Association  has 
a  membership  of  almost  four  thousand. 
At  their  recent  annual  meeting  many  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  the  live 
stock  business,  were  discussed.  They 
turned  down  the  proposition  advocat- 
ing co-operative  slaughter-houses.  This 
suggestion  came  from  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association.  It  would  seem  from 
this  action  that  the  Texas  cattlemen  con- 
sider cattle  production  as  their  principal 
business  and  can  see  no  justification  for 
branching  out  into  the  packing  house 
business.  They  did,  however,  recom- 
mend municipal  slaughter-houses  for 
Texas  cities. 

The  proposed  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  packing  house  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  The  governor  of 
the  state  advised  that  they  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  order  not  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  Texas  is  unfriendly  to 
capital,  but  the  cattlemen  passed  some 
resolutions,  the  principal  point  being 
that  Congress  be  urged  to  inaugurate  a' 
uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  ac- 
counting for  packing  houses  doing  inter- 
state business,  this  to  be  under  govern- 
ment supervision. 

Some  most  vigorous  resolutions  were 
passed  relative  to  guarding  more  closely 
against  the  introduction  of  infectious 
live  stock  diseases  into  the  United 
States.  Those  resolutions  protested 
against  the  admission  of  any  stock, 
hides,  or  other  animal  products  without 
the  most  rigorous  inspection. 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  cattlemen  are  justified 
in  demanding  a  larger  degree  of  protec- 
tion from  this  danger.  Although  the 
Kansas  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease was  handled  most  efficiently,  it  cost 
the  state  almost  $6,000  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered.  In 
addition  there  wore  other  expenses  that 
had  to  be  met.  This  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  this 
outbreak  to  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Live  stock  production  is  a  fundamental 
industry  in  this  country,  and  the  de- 
mands made  by  such  an  association  as 
this  Texas  organization,  command  a  most 
respectful  hearing  all  over  the  country. 

The  state  experiment  station  bulletins 
are  free  to  Kansans.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  write  Dean  Jardine,  Director 
of  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Manhat- 
tan, requesting  that  your  name  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  for  bulletins. 


A  Standardized  C< 


Maxwell  Motor  Cars  offer  no 
fads,  no  innovations,  no  eye- 
catching frills,  no  experimental 
features. 

We  could  build  cars  of  two  or 
three  different  sizes.  We  could 
make  any  and  every  kind  of  an 
engine  that  has  ever  been  tried 
out  on  a  patient  and  unsuspecting 
public. 

We  could  constantly  make 
changes,  bring  out  new,  revo- 
lutionary and  untried  models  to 
stimulate  interest  for  the  passing 
moment. 

But  we  do  not  do  these  things 
and  we  will  .not.  Because  we 
don't  have  to.  Because  our  car 
is  sought  solely  on  its  solid,  sub- 
stantial and  demonstrated  merits. 

Maxwell  Motor  Cars  are  stan- 
dardized products.  They  repre- 
sent a  definite  and  known  quan- 
tity. They  are  as  nearly  a  staple 
commodity  as  any  automobile 
can  be. 
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In  all  basic  details  the  Maxwell 
of  last  year  was  the  same  as  the 
present  Maxwell.  And  the  Max- 
well of  next  year  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  its  predecessor. 

Of  course,  we  are  continually 
experimenting,  testing  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  engineering  and  metallurgical 
sciences.  But  we  know  and  Max- 
well owners  know  that  our  car,  in 
its  class,  is  the  finished  and  recog- 
nized standard  of  value. 

The  Maxwell  policy  of  concen- 
trating on  one  and  only  one 
car,  of  devoting  every  energy  and 
resource  to  such  minor  improve- 
ments as  time  may  develop,  as- 
sures you  of  two  things — that  you 
will  never  suffer  any  abnormal 
loss  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cheap  car,  made  only  to  sell 
rather  than  to  serve,  and  that 
when  buying  a  Maxwell  you  will 
always  be  able  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  established  motor  car 
value  per  dollar  of  your  invest- 
ment. 


The  ^X^or?d  s  Champion  End 


urance 
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Touring  Car,  completely  equipped,  including  Electric  Starter 
and  Lights,  $655,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.      Four  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  to  Dept.  28Tor  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 
"22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping." 


Only  green  feeds  contain.,  the  carotin 
that  makes  butter  yellow. 
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HOW  TO  SELECT 
A  GOOD  SHINGLE 

You  can  have  a  40-year' 
RED  CEDAR  SHINGLE  EOOF,  or. 
you  can  have  a  40  to  100-year  "RITE- 
GRADE"  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLE  ROOF. 
"RITE-GRADE"  answers  your  questionings  for  a 
perfect  shingle.  Select  "RITE-GRADE."  Every  bundle  is 
inspected  by  the  Inspection  Bureau  of  forty  associated  shingle  mills 
which  manufacture  them.  Inspected  for  NO  SAP;  inspected  for  thick- 
ness, inspected  selection;  inspected  size;  inspected  grain—  RITE- 
GRADE"  means  a  perfect  shingle  as  sold,  true  to  specification.  When 
you  select  "RITE-GRADE"  you  select  as  good  a  shingle  as  Nature  can 
offer  —  as  fine  a  shingle  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  manufacture. 
Demand  the  label  "RITE-GRADE"  on  each  bundle. 

Big  Four  Building  Library  Free 


□ 
□ 


Farm  Buildings :  Valuable  plans 
and  information  by  practical 
architects. 

Bungalow  Book:  Twelve  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  practical 
bungalows  ever  designed,  with 
plans. 


□ 
□ 


Distinctive  American  Homes 
Homes  Book:  Twelve  beauti- 
ful homes,  very  practical,  very 
artistic  and  desirable. 

The  Boy's  Builder:  Garage,  Boat 
Houses,  Dog  Houses,  etc.  A 
bundle  of  shingles  will  keep 
your  boy  busy. 


Mark  in  square  book  or  books  wanted,  enclose  2 -cent  stamp  for 
each  book,  to  defray  mailing.    Books  free. 
Write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 


ADDRESS 


and  write  to 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSN. 

SHINGLE  BRANCH,  1025  WHITE  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  g 
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Stack  Your  Hay  i     _|M      What's  Your  Notion 

TheEasiest  Way  ^/yh&Wft    off  GOOD  Threshing? 

^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes         TUB©  I^SIESQf 

.Save  time,  men  and  money.  I  H|j%    1^    IflllK^k  I 

Lightest  in  weight— easiest  I  IIS  %#    |%?    WvllV  I 

to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
k  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
k  cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
^— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  Manufacturer's  prices. 
x,As  long  as  our  present 
*  (.supply   lasts  prices 
^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
^ed.so  write  quiet 
for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  910  W.  SUi  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 

SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIBE  BROS.     -     NEWTON.  KANSAS 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


The  Red  River  Special 

With 

THE  BIG  CYLINDER 

Power,  weight  and  momentum.  The  strong- 
est and  largest  design  that  is  used. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN 

Our  patented  device  that  separates  most  of 
the  grain  right  at  the  Big  Cylinder. 

THE  BEATING  SHAKERS 

That  BEAT  the  straw  from  the  under  side 
and  knock  out  every  kernel  of  grain  that  is  in  it. 

THE  ADJUSTABLE  CHAFFER 

That  cleans  the  grain  as  it  should  be  cleaned, 
ready  for  market. 

THE  N.  &  S.  WIND  STACKER 

That  gets  rid  of  all  of  the  straw,  but  none  of 
the  grain.     This  is  a  special  feature, 

peculiar  to  the  make. 

Many  of  your  own  neighbors  have  written  to 
tell  us  their  opinion  of  the  Red  River  Special 
and  the  work  that  it  has  done  for  them.  The 
Home  Edition  of  our  threshing  paper  contains 
their  letters.  Send  for  a  copy.  Ask  for  tho 
Big  Catalog  as  well  when  you  write'.  We'll  be 
glad  to  send  you  one. 


NICHOLS  &  SHE  PAR  D  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher*,  Feeder*,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
W     BATTLE  CREEK,   -  MICHIGAN  

When  writing  to  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisers,  please  mention  this 
paper. 


Banker  and  Live  Stock  Industry 

From  Address  at  Hays  Cattlemen  s  Meeting — By  JVl.  L. 
l^lcClure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  City,  7V/o. 


SINCE  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
Law  went  into  effect,  there  has 
been  a  remarkably  steady  financial 
condition,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  done  as  for  what  could  be  done 
through  it  should  an  emergency  arise. 
Knowing  what  it  could  do  has  prevented 
such  emergencies  arising.  During  the 
past  eighteen  months  at  least  a  half 
dozen  incidents  have  occurred  over  which 
the  public  and  the  bankers  would  have 
gone  into  financial  fits  under  old  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  and  the  present  critical  situation 
with  Mexico.  Through  relying  on  the 
saving  emergency  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Banking  Law,  the  situation  has  remained 
calm  and  financial  affairs  have  been 
serene. 

The  construction  of  the  Federal  Board 
at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  eligibil- 
ity of  cattle  paper  is  very  liberal,  and 
has  caused  a  demand  for  that  class  of 
paper  among  the  member  banks,  as  it  is 
about  the  easiest  paper  of  all  to  redis- 
count. However,  that  law  will  not  make 
bad  loans  good  or  security  that  has  de- 
creased in  value  sufficient  to  pay  notes. 
The  eastern  banker  now  wants  cattle 
paper  for  the  reason  that  loans  secured 
by  stocks  and  bonds  and  for  speculation 
cannot  be  rediscounted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  as  they  are  not  eligible; 
and  at  present  they  have  not  sufficient 
demand  for  their  money  in  the  East. 
All  this  has  made  it  possible  to  finance 
the  cattle  business  as  never  before.  But, 
so  much  easy  money  may  not  be  of 
benefit  to  the  legitimate  cattle  interest. 
It  may  encourage  speculation,  over- 
buying, over-production  and  over-stock- 
ing even  among  experienced  men.  It  also 
enables  those  who  are  not  experienced 
and  not  heretofore  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness to  go  into  it  and  finance  their  deals 
in  •  competition  with  the  experienced 
men.  All  this  is  dangerous  and  there 
are  some  indications  now  that  we  can 
expect  lower  prices  for  feeders  and  stock 
cattle,  which  are  higher  in  proportion 
than  fat  cattle  have  averaged  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  produc- 
tion of  cattle  has  increased,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  consumption  of  beef  has 
decreased.  We  can  see  the  supply,  but 
we  can't  see  the  demand.  Each  year  we 
know  the  receipts  of  beef  cattle  on  the 
markets,  but  the  demand  for  beef  prod- 
ucts is  only  known  to  the  packer,  but 
we  can  guess  that  the  demand  is  better 
when  the  exportation  has  been  as  heavy 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  When  there  is  general  prosperity 
there  are  more  people  employed,  causing 
an  increased  consumption  of  beef.  There- 
fore, it  is  held  that  we  should  have  had 
better  prices  during  1915. 

This  country,  on  account  of  being 
comparatively  new,  has  had  a  high  rate 
of  interest  on  account  of  there  not  being 
sufficient  funds  at  home  to  finance  the 
cattle  deals,  and  a  high  rate  of  interest 
had  to  be  made  to  induce  the  loaning  of 


money  to  the  cattle  interests.  We  think 
those  conditions  now  are  changing.  The 
security  is  becoming  better;  this  new 
country  is  becoming  richer,  and  nearer 
self-sustaining,  and  not  requiring  so 
much  outside  eastern  assistance.  Hence, 
the  rate  of  interest  has  a  tendency  down- 
ward. The  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  to  finance  the  cattle  interests 
in  the  Tenth  Federal  District  is  enor- 
mous. The  banks,  loan  companies  and 
commission  men  alone  at  Kansas  City 
loan  annually  over  eighty-five  million 
dollars  to  cattlemen.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  district  it  requires  250  mil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  these  interests,  a 
great  part  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
procured  from  the  East.  It  is  now  hoped 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  and  with  general  prosperity 
in  this  district,  to  reduce  the  amount 
that  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  East, 
making  it  a  matter  of  home  interests, 
and  the  loans  being  held  in  your  imme- 
diate vicinity,  you  will  perhaps  have 
better  treatment,  as  the  situation  will 
always  be  understood  better  by  home 
people. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  has  been  discussed  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  is  marketing  of 
live  stock.  The  present  system  of  mar- 
keting live  stock  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  development  and  an  evolution 
and  is  based  on  the  open,  competitive, 
public  marketing  system  where  all  the 
competition  there  is  can  be  had,  and  the 
sales  there  made  are  published  to  the 
world  so  that  every  one  can  know  the 
market.  The  boards  of  trade  in  the 
great  cities  establish  the  grain  markets 
and  publish  them. 

The  cotton  exchanges  establish  the 
price  for  cotton  through  sales  made  and 
their  publication,  just  so  does  the  live 
stock  market  at  the  great  centers  estab- 
lish the  market  for  live  stock  and  pub- 
lish these  sales  so  that  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  however  small  he 
may  be,  can  know  the  market.  The 
price  obtained  on  these  open,  competitive 
markets  is  the  yardstick  or  measure  for 
all  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  price  you  obtain  for  the  fat  calf 
or  cow  which  you  sell  to  your  local 
butcher  is  measured  by  the  price  that 
such  stock  would  sell  for  at  the  nearest 
open,  competitive  market.  Therefore, 
you  can  see  at  once  the  great  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  these  markets  and 
conducting  them,  so  that  competition 
there  is  can  be  had  and  more  competi- 
tion, if  possible,  created. 

The  number  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
that  are  marketed  annually  on  the  eigh- 
teen main  central  live  stock  markets  in 
the  United  States  is  staggering.  At  the 
public,  competitive  markets,  there  are 
annually  marketed  around  10,500.000 
head  of' cattle;  about  25.000,000  head  of 
hogs,  and  15,000,000  head  of  sheep.  The 
present  system  of  marketing  is  estab- 
lished and  the  business  so  vast  that  any 


SPRAYING  SCHEDULE 

AFTER  careful  experiments,  corroborated  by  extended  orchard  work, 
the  following  is  recommended  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  as 
the  most  satisfactory  spraying  schedule: 

1.  Cluster-Cup. — This  spray  is  composed  of  one  and  one-half  gallons 
of  commercial  lime-sulphur  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  every 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  It  is  applied  in  the  interval  between  the  opening 
of  the  cluster  buds  and  the  opening  of  the  blossoms.  It  has  prevented  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  normal  curculio  damage.  It  is  also  very 
valuable  in  controlling  apple  scab. 

2.  Blossom-Fall. — This  spray  has  the  same  composition  as  No.  1. 
It  should  be  applied  after  the  petals  have  fallen  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  blooms  and  before  the  calices  close.  This  spray  controls  a  large 
percentage  of  the  first  brood  of  codling  moth  and  aids  in  the  control  of 
curculio. 

3.  Three-Weeks  Spray. — The  composition  of  this  spray  should  be  the 
same  as  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  or,  if  apple  blotch  is  present,  Bordeaux  3-4-50 
should  be  substituted  for  the  lime-sulphur.  If  the  weather  is  damp  and 
threatening  at  the  time  when  this  spray  should  be  put  on  it  will  be  safer 
to  use  the  lime-sulphur,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  a  spray 
with  Bordeaux  should  be  put  on.  This  also  aids  in  controlling  curculio 
and  codling  moth. 

4.  Five-Wekks.  Spray. — If  blotch  is  present  in  the  orchard  another 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  be  put  on  at  this  time  in  order  to  have 
good  control  of  it. 

5.  Ten-Weeks  Spray. — This  spray  is  applied  about  ten  weeks  after 
blossom-fall.  It  is  composed  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  with  the 
addition  of  Bordeaux  if  blotch  is  present  or  if  hitter  rot  is  expected.  This 
spray  is  valuable  in  controlling  the  second  brood  of  codling  moth.. 

6.  Third-Brood  Spray. — Where  there  is  damage  from  a  third  brood  of 
codling  moth  another  spray  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water  should  be  used  just  as  the  fruit  starts  to  ripen. 

In  ordinary  seasons  and  under  ordinary  conditions  sprays  1,  2,  3  and 
5  will  be  sufficient. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVIDE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7.C0Q  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Puncfureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  the  beat 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  \W%  greater  wearing  snr« 
face  naturally  gives  that  nmch 
Bore  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fabric  and  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— the 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  nsed  where  tires  must  be  de- 
pended on  and  tire  troubles  cannotbe  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  in  the 
TJ.  8.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  output  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  Bhort  time  we  ofler  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  Ofiere 
PKICES 
Tlws  Tubes 


80x3} 

Kixi 
Uxi 


in. 

.in. 
iru 
In. 
In. 


10.86 
12.75 
16.75 
16.70 


82.30 
8.10 
3.20 
4.20 
4.35 


Tires  Tubes 
In.  817.45  £4.65 
Sin.    21.20  6.60 
5  in.    22.50  6.75 
j  in.    23.60  6.20 
in.    26.30  6.60 


All  other  sizes  not  Included  in  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  lOft  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  Jtorl 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  must  be 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct/ 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  76-1 
quest.  Write  for \U 

Double  Service  Tire  & ' 
Rubber  Co..  Akron*  O. 
Dept.  KF 


Destroys  Smut 

Treat  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde. It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FOMwriDefrypE 

*  *X57ie  Farmer's  Triend  ' 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  farmer  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab- 
oratory, pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


'Concrete  for 
Permanence 


Sold  by  Dewey  Dealers  Everywhere. 


GOPHER 


TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 
cover  up.    Circular  free. 
A.  F.  Renken,  Box  32.  Kramer,  Neb. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


change  from  that  system  would  create 
confusion  and  destruction  to  established 
customs  and  values.  Therefore,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  narrow  or  restrict,  but 
everything  should  be  done  to  encourage 
and  broaden  this  system. 


City  Boys  Study  Stock  Judging. 

The  study  of  good  live  stock  makes  a 
strong  appeal  even  to  city-raised  boys 
and  young  men.  The  Saddle  &  Sirloin 
Club  of  Chicago,  now  has  under  way  a 
most  unique  and  interesting  experiment 
which  consists  in  ministering  to  this  de- 
sire for  live  stock  knowledge  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Under  its  management  a 
series  of  live  stock  judging  demonstra- 
tions is  being  given  in  the  auction  ring  of 
the  horse  market  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards.  These  demonstrations  are  given 
evenings,  and  at  the  first  class  143  en- 
thusiastic young  men  listened  attentively 
for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  to  the 
lecture  on  horses  by  S.  R.  Guard  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  staff.  At  the  close,  a 
judging  contest  was  proposed  and  every 
member  of  the  class  took  part.  Three 
horses  were  placed  and  reasons  were  sub- 
mitted in  writing.  The  prize  was  a  copy 
of  "Judging  Live  Stock"  by  John  A. 
Craig.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  Wil- 
liam Nachtingall,  a  clerk  in  the  city 
offices.  He  expects  to  take  up  farming 
as  a  life  work,  and  the  following  extract 
from  his  paper  on  the  placing  of  the 
horses,  shows  that  he  has  a  eleark  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  a  good  horse.: 

"According  to  my  judgment,  I  believe 
the  horse  placed  first  is  the  best  for  the 
following  reasons:  In  general  appear- 
ance he  was  large,  heavy,  broad  and  well 
proportioned.  His  skin  and  hair  were 
fine.  He  lacked  a  little  action,  but  he 
had  a  great  length  of  stride.  He  had  a 
gentle  disposition. 

"He  had  a  very  intelligent  looking 
head  which  was  well  carried.  His  nos- 
trils and  windpipe  were  large,  which 
shows  great  breathing  capacity.  Be- 
tween his  bright  and  clear  eyes,  there 
was  great  width,  indicating  power  and 
intelligence.  His  neck  blended  well  into 
his  shoulders.  His  shoulders  sloped 
gradually  to  receive  the  collar.  He  had 
a  deep  chest,  as  should  be,  for  here  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  located. 

"His  front  legs  were  placed  well  under 
his  body  and  the  cannon  bones  had  a 
fiat  appearance.  The  pasterns  slanted 
at  the  correct  angle. 

"His  back  was  short.  The  ribs  were 
close  together  and  well  sprung.  He  was 
long  and  broad  in  the  croup.  His  tail 
was  mounted  fairly  high.  The  muscles 
in  the  gaskins  were  large.  He  had  good 
hocks.  His  hoofs  were  smooth  with 
a  waxy  appearance." 

At  the  next  session  cattle  will  be  the 
subject  of  discussion.  In  addition  to  this 
work  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  125 
boys  and  men  are  studying  agriculture  in 
evening  classes  of  the  Chicago  high 
schools. 

Good  live  stock  has  always  been  a  force 
in  keeping  up  the  interest  in  farimng. 
Young  men  raised  on  farms  where  the 
best  of  animals  are  kept,  seem  to  have 
less  inclination  to  get  away  and  work  at 
something  else,  than  do  those  on  farms 
where  inferior  stock  is  kept.  Good  live 
stock  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
keeping  up  the  interest  in  farming  as  a 
business.  It  not  only  helps  to  hold  those 
raised  on  the  farm,  but  is  a  strong  force 
in  turning  city-raised  boys  to  farming 
as  an  occupation  offering  splendid  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  evidenced  by  the  keen 
interest  being  taken  in  this  Chicago 
work. 


C.  P.  Hartley  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  five  tests 
of  corn  in  each  of  twenty-eight  states 
and  has  found  that  home-grown  seed 
gives  much  higher  yields  than  corn 
brought  from  a  distance.  In  Ohio,  two 
samples  of  the  same  strain  of  corn  were 
planted  side  by  side.  One  was  home- 
own  and  the  other  brought  from  a 
distance  of  only  fifty  miles.  The  home- 
grown seed  yielded  47  per  cent  more 
than  the  seed  brought  from  fifty  miles 
away. 


Four  good  and  well  known  varieties  of 
Eastern  Kansas  corn  were  planted  last 
year  on  the  experiment  station  farm  at 
Dodge  City,  in  direct  comparison  with 
four  good  but  less  known  varieties  of 
Western  Kansas  corn.  The  average  yield 
of  the  four  western  varieties  exceeded 
the  average  of  the  four  eastern  varieties 
by  16  bushels  and  10  pounds  per  acre. 
In  other  words,  the  imported  seed  was 
not  adapted  to  Western  Kansas  condi- 
tions. 


The  value  of  a  dairy  bull  i3  deter- 
mined by  his  ability  to  transmit  the 
qualities  of  the  cows  he  descends  from, 
the  most  important  individual  among 
these  being  his  dam.  A  dairy  bull  proves 
himself  through  his  daughters. 


Curtit 

Mirror  Door, 

Windows, 

Mantel, 

Stairway 

and  Seat, 

and  Built-in 

Bookcate 


To  Avoid  Disappointments 
in  Building — 

Get  a  plan  that  suits  your  needs,  then  go  to 
your  lumber  dealer  and  have  him  estimate 
its  cost  with  good,  reliable  lumber  and  well- 
known  woodwork. 

In  planning  your  home,  there  are  a  thousand 
things  to  consider.  To  help  home  builders 
forget  nothing  and  get  convenient,  economical 
and  better  built  homes  we  have  prepared  a 
series  of  three  Home-Books:  "Better  Built 
Homes,"  $800  to  $3,000;  "Homelike  Homes," 
$3,000  and  up;  and  "Attractive  Bungalows." 
Besides  giving  exteriors  and  floor  plans,  these 
books  show  how 

Ci  s  6  6  mm 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home'* 

makes  homes  attractive  and  conve- 
nient. Your  lumber  dealer  can  show 
you  a  big  catalog  with  an  even 
greater  variety  of  Curtis  Woodwork. 
Every  piece  bears  the  Curtis  Trade- 
mark—  your  insurance  against  dis- 
appointment. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  make 
alterations,  send  for  your  choice  of 
books — now. 


THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES 

SERVICE  BUREAU 
1302-1402  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  distributing  plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa     Sioux  City,  Iowa  Wausau.Wls. 
Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis  Chicago 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Detroit 
Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee! 
Complete  Satis/action  to  its  Users. 
"We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are,'' 


Doors 
Windows 
Window  &  Door 

Frames 
Storm  Doors  & 

Windows 
Screen  Doors  & 

Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sideboards 
Colonnades 
Bookcases 
Mantels 
Window  Seats 
Wall  Panels 
Ceiling  Beams 
Mouldings 
Porch  Columns 
Porch  Rail 
Porch  Balusters 
Everything  in 
Woodwork 


Trio 
Curtis 
Companies 
Service  Bureau 
1302-1402 
S.  Second  Street 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Without  oblieation  pleass 
Mad  me.   


R.P.D  


An  excellent  design  from 
"Better  Built  Homes" 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 


of  experience  at  once  on  the  farms 

Western  Canada 


of 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.    Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 
There  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of 
Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 
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you  need  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

1st  —  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=     process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  your  cows  have  likely  freshened  now  and  your  supply  of 
milk  is  greater. 

BECAUSE  your  spring  work  requires  every  minute  of  your  time 
and  a  good  cream  separator  will  be  a  great  time  and  labor  saver. 

BECAUSE  your  young  calves  will  thrive  best  with  warm,  sweet 
separator  skim-milk. 

BECAUSE  with  your  increased  milk  flow  your  greater  waste  of 
cream,  without  a  good  cream  separator,  must  run  into  more  money 
than  you  can  afford  to  lose. 

2nd — W  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
==    inferior  separator  whether  new  or  old — 

BECAUSE  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim- 
ming, and  the  tainted  product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and  unsanitary  sep- 
arator mean  most  when  your  volume  of  milk  is  the  greatest. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ample  and  "more  than  advertised"  capacity  of  the 
De  Laval,  you  can  separate  more  quickly  and  save  time  when  time 
means  most  to  you. 

BECAUSE  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  easily 
handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days 
fussing  with  an  inferior  or  half  worn-out 
machine. 

BECAUSE  the  De  Laval  Separator  of  today 
is  just  as  superior  to  other  separators  as  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for 
you  right  now.  See  the  nearest  De  Laval 
agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him, 
write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York       29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


►enence 


EXPERIENCE  is  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  And  experience 
is  the  acid  test  of  quality  in  a  machine  such  as  a  hay  baler. 
Competition  is  too  keen  to  allow  a  single  flaw.  For  30  years 
Ann  Arbor  Balers  have  held  their  invincible  leadership  in  this  field. 
In  all  this  time,  Ann  Arbor  owners  have  never  had  to  recognize  a 
single  superiority  in  any  other  baler  or  hay  press.  Built  in  several 
sizes — adapted  for  all  classes  of  baling.  The  Ann  Arbor  is  more 
than  just  a  press— it  is,  in  every  sense,  the  hay  baler. 

The  Practical  Press  for  Baling  Alfalfa,  Vetch, 
Pea  Vines,  Soy  Beans  and  Similar  Forage  Crops 

The  extra  wide  feed  opening  prevents  crushing  of  stems  and 
leaves;  the  famous  "roller  folder"  assures  neat  baling  at  high 
speed;  the  general  design  and  construction  assure  you  of  econ- 
omy of  power  and  big  capacity  with  freedom  from  breakages. 

«*  But  the  best  economy  assurance  of  all 
Write  for  booklet  on  Mi  js  jts  30  years'  record.  Your  choice 
Profits  in  Forage  Crops     ///If^    cf  power  presses  in  separate  or  com* 

bination  outfits;  use  any  engine. 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

56  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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MARTIN  METAL  STACK  COVERS 


Save  All  the  Hay-Pay  Big  Profits 

Galvanized— Corrugated— Extra  Quality  Coating 

More  economical  than  barns  or-permanent  sheds.  Easy  to  pot  on  and 
take  oft.  Made  in  sections,  thus  occupying  little  space  when  not  in  aso. 
Made  in  all  sizes.   Are  water-tight  and  rust-proof.   Can't  blow  off. 

Mr.  Htmmitt,  Hardy,  Neb.,  says:  "lour  cover  preserved  my  hay  fine.  I  trot  9 1 
a  ton  more  for  Btock  protected  with  your  cover  than  for  other  stacks  in  same  field.  *' 
The  saving  on  the  first  stock  of  hay  will  more  than  pay  for  your  Martin  Metal 
Stack  Cover.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  15  to  20  years  and  save  ito  post  or  more 
on  every  stack.  SPECIAL  OFFBB1  Write  today  for  frco,  illustrated  literature 
and  special  introductory  price. 

The  Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Co..   320  Ma  MoseSy  St.,  Wichita, Kan, 

Stocks  carried  in  Wichita,  Kan.;  Portland.  Ole.;  Omaha.  Neb.;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 


FEEDING  DRY  COWS 


IT  is  generally  assumed  that  dry  cows 
do  not  need  much  feed.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  converting  feed  into 
milk,  but  the  unborn  calf  is  making 
heavy  demands  and  the  cow,  to  be  most 
profitable  later,  should  be  so  fed  as  to 
accumulate  a  little  reserve.  A  cow  that 
has  gone  through  a  long  lactation  period 
needs  this  dry  period  to  recuperate  and 
if  kept  on  too  meager  rations  the  full 
advantage  of  the  rest  is  not  secured. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  protein  in 
the  feed  at  this  time  for  while  a  very 
small  amount  is  required  for  mere  main- 
tenance, the  dry  cow  soon  to  be  fresh  is 
doing  more  than  maintaining  her  own 
body.  Little  or  no  grain  is  required  if 
the  roughage  is  of  good  quality.  Straw 
and  corn  fodder  are  not  suitable  because 
they  are  too  highly  carbonaceaus.  It 
takes  protein  to  build  tissue.  The  dry 
cow  should  have  some  such  roughage  as 
alfalfa,  clover,  or  cowpea  hay. 

It  will  not  hurt  in  the  least  to  have 
a  good  milk  cow  accumulate  some  fat 
during  this  resting  period.  Some  dairy- 
men seem  to  have  a  great  fear  of  feed- 
ing their  cows  so  they  will  get  fat.  A 
milk  cow  that  gets  fat  while  being 
milked  is  not  profitable  because  the  feed 
that  should  go  to  milk  is  being  stored 
as  body  fat,  but  during  the  dry  period 
even  the  most  highly  organized  milk  cow 
can  with  profit  be  so  fed  as  to  accumu- 
late a  considerable  reserve  of  fat.  In 
the  cow  possessing  the  dairy  tempera- 
ment this  reserve  will  he  drawn  upon 
during  the  first  few  weeks  following 
freshening  and  more  milk  will  be  pro- 
duced than  if  she  has  been  so  fed  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  fat. 

A  cow  coming  up  to  calving  time 
carrying  considerable  fat  will  gradually 
fall  of  in  flesh  until  she  has  reached  her 
normal  working  condition.  We  believe 
this  is  a  point  that  ownei-s  of  cows  of 
dairy  breeding  should  not  overlook.  If 
the  cow  is  bred  right  the  extra  feed 
stored  as  fat  in  the  few  weeks  before 
calving  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in 
enabling  her  to  give  a  maximum  flow  of 
milk  during  the  beginning  of  the  milk- 
ing period. 


A  Jersey  cow,  Mary  Maiden,  owned  by 
J.  T.  Thompson  of  Portland,  Maine,  has 
recently  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  production  of  high  testing  milk.  The 
average  butter  fat  test  for  the  year  was 
8.13  per  cent.  The  lowest  monthly  test 
was  7.13,  and  the  highest  monthly  was 
10.05  per  cent,  this  being  the  average 
test  for  the  twelfth  month.  This  cow 
was  undergoing  the  regular  Register  of 
Merit  test  which  was  supervised  by  the 
Maine  Agricultural  College.  The  total 
butter  fat  production  for  the  year  was 
560.4  pounds. 


Development  of  the  Dairyman. 

A  good  man  is  usually  the  result  of 
good  "bringing  up"  and  his  own  efforts 
to  be  just  a  little  better  citizen  each 
succeeding  day.  A  good  character  isn't 
made  in  a  day  or  a  year.  It  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  doing  well.  What  has 
this  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
dairyman?  Good  dairymen  are  developed 
in  the  same  way. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  owner  of  the  cow  must  be  a 
better  dairyman  than  she  is  a  dairy  cow, 
otherwise  the  herd  will  be  graded  down- 
ward instead  of  upward.  The  man  who 
has  not  been  giving  thought  to  the  dairy 
business  and  who  has  been  keeping  cows 
just  because  he  happens  to  have  them 
on  his  hands  should  also  remember  that 
his  herd  is  an  exceptionally  poor  one  if 
there  are  not  a  few  cows  in  it  that  will 
will  make  pretty  good  returns  if  he  gives 
them  the  chance.  These  are  the  cows 
to  which  he  should  give  special  atten- 
tion. He  should  serve  them  with  a  good 
dairy  sire  and  keep  the  heifer  calves 
from  them.  He  will  be  delighted  with 
the  first  cross. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  One 
can't  become  half  so  enthusiastic  over 
what  some  other  fellow  is  doing  with  his 
cows  as  he  can  when  he  begins  to  see 
the  results  of  his  own  efforts  in  his  own 
dairy.  He  may  be  aroused  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  dairying  by  reading  about 
what  some  dairymen  are  getting  out  of 
their  cows,  or  when  he  hears  them  tell 
about  it,  but  he  can't  become  a  real 
enthusiastic  dairyman  until  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  returns  -himself. 

A  good  dairyman  is  the  result  of  years 
of  association' with  good  cows.  When  a 
man  attempts  to  become  a  good  dairy- 


man all  at  once,  he  generally  makes  a 
dismal  failure.  Start  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness by  taking  good  care  of  the  common 
cow.  Improve  the  herd  by  improving 
yourself  in  that  line  of  work.  Then  you 
will  be  working  in  harmony  with  reason 
and  will  eventually  become  a  good  dairy- 
man. 


Good  Water  for  the  Milk  Cow. 

Milk  is  about  87  per  cent  water.  Un- 
less the  cow  has  all  the  water  she  wants 
and  can  have  free  access  to  it,  the  milk 
flow  will  be  reduced.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  water  a  cow  will  drink  in  a 
day.  This  water  should  by  all  means 
be  clean.  Frequently  cows  are  compelled 
to  get  their  water  from  stagnant  ponds 
during  the  summer  season.  Such  water 
is  certainly  not  suited  to  go  into  a  food 
product.  An  abundant  supply  of  clean, 
fresh  water  is  indispensable  on  a  dairy 
farm. 


Grinding  Grain  for  Milk  Cows. 

No  farm  where  much  stock  is  kept  is 
complete  in  its  machinery  equipment  un- 
less there  is  a  good  feed  grinder.  Grain 
fed  to  milk  cows  should  be  ground  fine. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  ground 
feed  that  is  really  ground  as  it  should 
be.  Go  to  the  grain  dealer  and  call  for 
ground  corn  and  you  get  cracked  corn. 
You  must  buy  corn  meal  in  order  to  get 
corn  ground  as  it  should  be.  The  same 
is  true  with  ground  barley.  Even  where 
the  grain  is  purchased  it  pays  to  buy 
the  whole  grain  and  grind  it  as  you  wish 
to  have  it  ground.  Then,  too,  you  don't 
have  to  take  the  sweepings  from  the 
mill. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  cow 
to  digest  all  of  the  whole  grain  that  she 
eats,  it  would  still  pay  to  grind  it  for 
her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  doesn't 
digest  it,  as  every  farmer  knows.  Every 
bit  of  energy  that  the  cow  uses  in  grind- 
ing her  food  must  be  supplied  from  the 
food  and  that  energy  can  be  more  cheaply 
furnished  in  the  grinder  by  means  of  a 
line  engine. 


Variations  in  Cream  Tests. 

Variations  in  test  cause  many  mis- 
understandings. Many  fail  to  see  why 
tests  are  bound  to  vary  from  day  to 
day.  Change  in  the  speed  of  the  sep- 
arator is  the  most  common  cause  of 
variations  in  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  cream. 
The  greater  the  speed  of  the  separator, 
the  smaller  the  amount  of  cream  and 
the  higher  the  per  cent  of  fat.  A  sep- 
arator when  run  at  three-quarters  of  the 
regular  speed  may  deliver  cream  testing 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  less  in  fat  than 
when  the  same  machine  is  run  at  the 
regular  speed.  When  run  at  the  lower 
speed,  a  larger  quantity  of  cream  is  se- 
cured and  it  always  tests  lower.  A 
variation  in  speed  has  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  some  machines  than  upon 
others.  Speed  also  makes  a  much 
greater  variation  in  the  test  of  the  cream 
when  the  separator  is  set  to  deliver  thick 
cream  than  is  found  when  thin  croam  is 
separated.  If  the  separator  is  adjusted 
to  deliver  cream  testing  25  per  cent  at 
regular  speed,  the  test  will  perhaps  not 
be  mode  than  2  per  cent  less  if  the  ma- 
chine be  run  only  three-quarters  speed 
of  the  regular  speed,  while  if  the  cream 
screw  be  so  adjusted  that  the  machine 
run  at  full  speed  delivers  cream  testing 
40  per  cent,  at  three-quarters  speed  the 
test  may  be  from  7  to  8  per  cent  less. 
This  variation  due  to  speed  is  not  caused 
by  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat 
remaining  in  the  skim  milk  but  by  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  that  is  taken 
out  as  cream  and  as  skim  milk.  In 
other  words,  at  a  lower  speed  more  skim 
milk  goes  into  the  cream. 

Keeping  Cows  Contented. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  keep  cows 
contented  during  the.  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  pasture  sea- 
son. There  is  the  smell  of  the  green 
grass  in  the  air,  and  unless  the  very 
best  of  the  feed  has  been  saved  for  this 
emergency,  they  are  likely  to  lose  their 
appetites  for  the  dry  feed  which  they 
have  been  eating  through  the  winter.  If 
there  is  any  feed  on  the  farm  of  spe- 
cially palatable  nature,  it  can  be  fed  to 
the  milk  cows  with  profit  at  this  season. 
Some  specially  choice  alfalfa  will  tempt 
them,  and  sometimes  the  addition  of 
new  grain  or  concentrate  to  the  ration 
will  help  keep  up  the  jaded  appetite. 

Those  having  silage  will  have  less  dif- 
ficulty but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
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1  butter!] 

"  TUST  as  an  experiment,  I 
•J  made  up  a  batch  of  butter 
a  while  ago  with  Worcester 
Salt. 

"I  soon  noticed  that  the  but- 
ter was  better  in  a  good 
many  ways.  First  of  all,  the 
Worcester  Salt  distributed 
and  dissolved  evenly.  No 
mottles  in  the  butter,  no 
grit  or  brine-pockets. 

"Next,  I  found  that  the  but- 
ter had  a  better  body.  And 
when  it  came  to  spreading 
it  on  bread  —  you  couldn't 
beat  the  flavor  that  butter 
had! 

WI  then  found  I  could  get  a 
better  price  for  my  butter 
because  it  was  actually  of  a 
higher  grade." 

This  is  a  common  experience  of 
butter  makers  who  use  the  clean- 
est, purest  salt  obtainable  — 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

"The  Salt  with  the  Savor" 

Packed  in  strong  284b.  and  56-lb.  sacks. 
Smaller  bags  for  table  use.    At  your  grocer's. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Butler  Making 
on  the  Farm."    Full  of  helpful  information. 

WORCESTER  SALT, COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-grade 
Salt  in  the  World. 
NEW  YORK 

95  on 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jbne/dccm. 

FULIY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  writ©  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 
Box     4091      Bainbridge,  N.  Y 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

fa  dftk  £i  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
3|  mM  Jg  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running. 

t  v  nl  easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
SBSfS  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
j^^^^^—a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

^^^^L^^^^  oer  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  1 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  femora  Ty^hlt 

it  saves  in  cream.  '  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from- factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  "» 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


RUSS  TRAILER  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Will  Make  Every  Trip  to  Town  Profitable. 

Attached  to  the  rear 
of  your  auto.  Quickly 
and  easily  detach- 
able. Will  carry  from 
800  to  1.000  pounds. 
Best  for  hauling  farm 
products,  hogs,  calves, 
grain,  etc.  Standard 
Trailer,  $48.50. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 
RTJSSEIX  H.  CLARK  &  CO. 
Manufacturers    of    Truck    and  Delivery 

Bodies,  Auto  Tops,  etc. 
Factory  1529-31  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Raise  Your  Calves 


on 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

22*  Sell  the  Milk 

BOOK  LET  FREE 
P.  O.  CQE,  TQPEKA.  KANSAS 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


as  the  weather  gets  warmer  the  silage 
will  more  quickly  spoil  on  top  and  un- 
less a  good  heavy  layer  is  being  fed  each 
day  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  silage 
fed  at  this  season  will  be  off  in  quality. 
This  is  a  time  when  it  is  sometimes  quite 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  have  a  silo 
^slightly  too  large  for  the  amount  of 
stock  being  fed.  We  have  seen  this  dif- 
ficulty successfully  overcome  by  covering 
the  surface  of  the  silage  with  a  tarpaulin 
or  stack  cover,  feeding  from  half  of  the 
silo  only  at  a  time.  After  a  few  days 
feeding  from  one  side,  the  cover  can  be 
turned  back  and  the  other  side  can  be 
fed  down. 


Early  Pasture  Lacks  Feed  Value. 

Along  about  this  time  of  the  year  the 
milk  cows  begin  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  at  the  grass  that  is  springing  up 
in  the  pasture.  While  this  grass  is  most 
appetizing  to  the  cow,  it  contains  little 
nutrient  value.  Those  who  have  turned 
stock  out  on  the  pastures  too  early,  ex- 
pecting them  to  make  their  living  from 
the  grass,  have  often  been  disappointed 
in  the  poor  results.  This  early  grass  is 
watery  and  contains  but  little  in  the 
way  of  real  feed  value. 

It  will  always  pay  to  give  the  grass 
a  chance  to  harden  a  little  before  per- 
mitting the  stock  to  even  get  a  taste 
of  it.  If  cows  once  get  a  taste  of  this 
young  and  tender  grass,  they  seem  to 
lose  all  appetite  for  other  feeds.  The 
result  is  that  the  milk  flow  will  be  very 
much  cut  down.  All  classes  of  stock 
should  be  kept  off  pasture  until  it  is 
well  started,  but  none  will  be  more  seri- 
ously affected  than  the  cow  giving  milk. 


Treatment  of  Garget. 

Garget  or  caked  udder  is  a  common  ail- 
ment of  milk  cows.  The  udders  of  heavy 
milkers  nearly  always  become  enlarged, 
hot  and  tender  just  before  and  immedi- 
ately after  calving.  It  is  so  common  a 
condition  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  usually  disappears 
after  two  or  three  days,  the  udder  soft- 
ening and  taking  up  its  normal  function 
of  producing  milk.  This  softening  of 
the  udder  is  hastened  by  kneading  and 
manipulation.  The  suckling  of  a  hungry 
calf  is  beneficial  and  for  this  reason 
most  dairymen  like  to  let  the  calves 
stay  with  the  cows  for  the  first  day 
or  so. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  udder 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  using  a  little 
lard  or  camphorated  oil.  This  should  be 
done  gently  as  the  udder  is  very  tender 
at  this  time. 

The  caking  of  the  udder  so  common 
at  calving  time  may  become  very  much 
aggravated  by  permitting  the  cow  to  be 
exposed  to  cold  drafts  or  lying  out  at 
night  on  the  cold  or  wet  ground.  With 
the  added  inflammation  brought  about 
by  such  exposure  a  case  of  garget  may 
easily  result  in  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  udder.  One  of  the  best  and  safest 
treatments  is  the  application  of  hot 
water.  A  bucket  of  hot  water  may  be 
set  under  the  cow  and  two  persons  can 
wet  a  heavy  piece  of  cloth  in  the  water 
and  hold  it  against  the  udder,  renewing 
its  heat  as  necessary  by  dipping  in  the 
water.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
water  is  not  warmer  than  can  be  borne 
by  the  naked  hand.  Another  method  is 
to  pass  a  sheet  around  the  body  of  the 
cow,  cutting  holes  for  the  teats,  and 
packing  soft  cloths  around  the  udder, 
these  to  be  kept  warm  by  pouring  on 
warm  water  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  safest  plan  of  all  is  to  avoid  these 
aggravated  cases  of  garget  or  caked 
udder  by  not  allowing  cows  near  calving 
to  lie  on  cold,  wet  ground,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  cold  drafts  or  extremes  of 
temperature.  Lying  on  a  cold  cement 
floor  without  bedding  will  sometimes 
bring  about  this  condition. 


Care  of  Heifer  with  First  Calf. 

On  farms  where  the  heifers  have  been 
hand-raised  and  have  always-  been 
treated  as  pets,  there  is  usually  little 
difficulty  in  getting  them  accustomed  to 
being  milked  when  they  first  calve.  They 
will,  of  eon:.  .  be  somewhat  nervous, 
but  with  careiV.  handling,  treating  them 
with  gentleness  at  all  times,  they  will 
soon  stand  quietly  while  being  milked 
and  take  their  places  in  the  herd  like 
old  cows. 

It  is  worth  while  to  take  some  pains 
with  heifers  at  this  time,  because  a 
little  harshness  in  their  handling  might 
easily  develop  habits  that  would  make 
them  very  disagreeable  as  milk  cows. 

An  increased  yield  from  a  field  of  corn 
without  increased  labor  means  a  greater 
profit,  and  this  increased  yield  can  be 
secured  better  and  more  surely  by  plant- 
ing well  selected  seed  of  good  home- 
grown corn  than  by  planting  imported 
seed  of  unadapted  and  untried  varieties. 

Concrete  floors  are  cleaner  than  any 
other  kind. 


Write  for  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 


AS  a  practical  farmer  you  are  interested  in  any  subject  which  has  to 
^"j^  do  with  increasing  the  productiveness  6f  your  farm.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  you  to  write  for  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for 
Profit  and  Pleasure."  You  will  find  that  this  book  contains  a  mine  of 
information  that  will  be  both  of  interest  and  value  to  you. 

"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is  a  carefully  edited  and  profusely 
illustrated  manual  on  the  breeding  of  game  birds.  It  describes  in  detail  the  habits, 
foods  and  enemies  of  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  wild  ducks,  and  re- 
lated species.  It  tells  of  the  best  methods  for  rearing.  It  discusses  the  questions 
of  marketing  and  hunting. 

Game  Farming  Pays  Well 

your  neighbor  you  may  lease  the  privilege 
of  shooting  birds  produced  through  your 
investment  of  moneyand  labor.  You  may 
be  able  to  get  a  sportsmen's  club  to  fur- 
nish the  money  for  stock  and  pay  you 
for  the  birds  raised. 

The  breeding  of  game  birds  either  for 
the  market  or  for  sport  is  more  profitable 
in  many  ways  than  the  raising  of  domestic 
poultry.  It  is  always  far  more  interesting. 

Write  today  for  the  book,  "Game 
Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure."  It 
will  be  sent  without  cost  to  you.  Use 
the  coupon  below. 


The  breeding  of  game  birds  should 
prove  profitable  to  you  from  many  stand- 
points. The  demand  for  birds  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply  both  from  city 
markets  and  from  those  who  wish  to  raise 
game.  There  is  also  a  continuous  call 
for  eggs  by  breeders. 

Pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  grouse, 
etc.,  are  valuable  as  destroyers  of  insect 
pests  and  weed  seeds.  Furthermore  the 
birds  you  raise  will  afford  you  good  sport 
in  hunting,  and  also  food  for  your  table. 
If  you  own  large  acreage,  or  can  control 
it  by  combining  and  co-operating  with 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  97 

HKltf  ULES  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Sbotjun  Powders;  L.  A  R. 
Oranee  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;    Dynamite  for  farminir. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  97 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentleman: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  I  am  interested  in  eame  breed- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  

Very  truly  yours, 

Name  

Address  


BEST  NURSERY  STOCK  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

We  have  sold  thousands  of  trees  this  spring,  but  owing  to  a  very  favorable  season  we 
still  have  a  large  stock  on  hand.    To  close  out  and  save  loss  in  carrying  over  we  will  sell 


OUR  STOCK  IS  RIGHT. 

Longview  Farm, 
Lees  Summit,  Mo., 
March  31.  1916. 
K.  C.  NURSERIES. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I  can  recommend  your 
nursery  stock  very  highly. 
As  head  gardener  on  the 
R.  A.  Long  farm  we  have 
used  about  $7,000  worth 
of    your    nursery  stock, 
which  is  all  doing  nicely, 
and    Mr.    Long    is  well 
pleased  with  it.  Signed 
S.  C.  CHAPMAN. 


APPLE  AND  PEACH  TREES,  EACH 

5  to  6  feet,  only.  10  cents 

4  to  5  feet,  only   7  cents 

3  to  4  feet,  only   4  cents 

Concord  Grapes,  2  cents. 
These  trees  are  best  comcrcial  varieties  and  are  high  grade. 
Freight  and  express  paid  on  orders  of  $10  or  more.  Complete 
line  of  fine  nursery  stock  for  sale.     Order  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  catalog. 

KANSAS  CITY  NURSERIES 

423  Reliance  Building  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Established  1867 


Take  This  Gate-It's  Yours  FREE 

That's  just  what  I  mean  —  I'll  send  you  one  of  my  All  Steel  Self-lifting  Gates  to  hang  on  youi 
fence,  to  use  as  your  own  —  Absolutely  Without  a  Cent  of  Cost. 

Write  Me  Today —  Just  say  "Send  me  your  free  gate  offer  and  free  catalog"  —  I'll  Bend  it 
by  return  mail.  Select  the  gate  you  want  me  to  send  you  Free  and  All  Freight  Paid.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  what  a  wonderful  gate  I  am  making.   Everybody  says  it  a 

The  Best  Farm  Gate  Ever  Built 

-fifj  —and  I  know  it  is.    Here's  the  most 

durable,  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and 
convenient  farm  gate  ever  made  by  human  hands. 
New  self-lifting  feature  alone  makes  them  better  than 
anyother— they  absolutely  lift  themselves.  Madeof  2-inch 
highest  Carbon  Steel  Tubing  and  extra  heavy  No.  9  wire. 
Nothing  to  break,  wear  or  rot.  Heavily  galvanized  — 
cannot  rust.  Last  several  generations.  Drop  that 
Postal  Now— Today.  Get  My  Free  Cate  Offer  Quick. 

T.  S.  RIDGE,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  KANSAS  CITY  STEEL  GATE  FACTORY 
feu  1432  East  19th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


:THE 


r.  disinfect  .._ 
"Car-Sal,"  kill  the  lice  on  your  stock  with 

"Car-Sal. '  *  No  better  disinfectant  ever  made  for  general  use  around 
your  farm  and  house  than  "Car-Sol."  Your  druggist  or  hardware  mer- 
chant has  it  or  direct  from  us  withfrelght  charges  paid  at$1.25forlgallon, 
or  §5.00  for  5  gallons.   Don't  take  a  substitute.    If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Car-Sal,"  write  as.  Take  nothing  bat  the  original  package. 

THE  MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Room  15  Simpson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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g  Kafir  Seed  For  Planting 


i  HERE  is  only  one  safe  way  to 
store  seed  of  the  grain  sorghums 
and  that  is  in  the  head.  We  hope 
our  Kansas  Farmer  folks  who  plant 
kai'ir  or  other  grain  sorghums,  selected 
their  seed  in  the  field  last  fall  and  kept 
the  heads  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated 
place  through  the  winter.  Bin-stored 
seed  is  never  safe  to  use.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  he  poor  in  germination  and  since 
there  has  been  no  selection  there  can  be 
no  improvement  in  the  crop.  It  is  not 
safe  to  plant  this  weak  seed  as  early  as 
good  strong  seed  can  be  planted.  Hence, 
the  practice  of  kafir  growers  to  wait 
until  the  season  is  well  advanced  before 
planting  kafir. 

The  amount  of  seed  required  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  represent  much 
time  or  effort  to  save  or  store  all  that 
is  needed.  A  bushel  of  kafir  will  plant 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  acres  unless  it 
is  planted  for  forage. 

These  heads  of  seed  can  be  very  easily 
threshed  by  hand.  One  farmer  tells  of 
beating  out  the  seed  by  striking  the 
heads  against  the  inside  of  a  barrel.  The 
largest  and  best  seed  will  shatter  off 
first,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  shell 
the  head  completely.  The  smaller  seeds 
that  usually  hang  more  tightly  are  in- 
ferior and  will  not  germinate  as  strongly. 
After  the  seed  has  been  beaten  out  in 
this  manner,  it  will  require  a  careful 
fanning  to  get  out  the  chaff  and  any 
light  or  cracked  grains. 

The  kafir  grower  who  has  his  season's 
seed  prepared  in  this  manner,  has  taken 
the  most  important  step  in  the  growing 
of  a  profitable  crop.  Such  seed  will  be 
strong  in  vitality  and  when  planted  a 
good  stand  is  almost  assured. 

We  recall  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  this  method  of  handling 
kafir  seed  on  a  Marion  County  farm. 
Part  of  the  field  had  been  planted  with 
head  selected  seed,  but  there  was  not 
enough  for  the  whole  field  so  ordinary 
seed  from  the  bin  was  used  to  finish. 
In  driving  along  the  end  of  the  field  a 
few  days  after  the  seed  came  up.  it 
could  be  easily  seen  where  the  selected 
seed  ended  and  the  poor  seed  began.  The 
stand  from  the  selected  seed  was  almost 
perfect  and  the  plants  were  uniformly 
strong  and  vigorous.  On  the  rest  of  the 
field  the  stand  was  very  poor  and  the 
plants  were  weak  and  puny. 

Well  matured  heads  cared  for  as  indi- 
cated usually  can  be  depended  upon  for 
germinating  quality,  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  it  is  a  good  plan  to  test  a  num- 
ber of  representative  heads  for  germina- 
tion. This  can  easily  be  done  by  plac- 
ing the  seeds  between  folds  of  moistened 
cloth  or  blotting  paper  and  keeping  in 
a  warm  place.  Seed  that  has  not  been 
stored  in  the  head  should  always  be 
tested  for  germination. 

Protection  against  smut  is  another 
precaution  that  should  be  taken  if  there 
was  any  smut  in  the  field  from  which 
the  heads  were  selected.  There  is  no 
practical  method  of  treating  seed  for 
head  smut,  but  grain  or  kernel  smut 
which  is  much  more  common  than  the 
head  smut,  can  be  avoided  by  treating 
the  seed  with  formalin  just  before  plant- 
ing. This  is  done  by  placing  the  seed 
loosely  sacked  in  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  formalin  to  thirty  gallons  of  water. 
The  seed  should  remain  in  this  solution 
one  hour.  It  should  then  be  spread  out 
on  a  floor  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is 
not  safe  to  attempt  to  store  seed  very 
long  after  it  has  been  treated,  as  it  is 
so  apt  to  heat  if  not  sufficiently  dry.  It 
is  best  to  treat  it  just  before  it  is  to  be 
planted.  The  floor  upon  which  the  seed 
is  dried  should  be  disinfected  with  the 
same  solution  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  reinfection.  The  sacks  should 
also  be  treated,  and  the  planter  box. 


Sudan  Grass  Experience. 

Owing  to  the  backward  spring,  my 
plantings  of  Sudan  last  season  were  very 
late.  On  June  14  I  sowed  about  three 
acres  of  creek  bottom  land  in  close  drills 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  pounds  an 
acre.  Late  in  August  this  field  was  cut 
the  first  time  and  made  five  or  six  tons 
of  cured  hay  an  acre.  It  averaged  about 
six  feet  tall  at  time  of  cutting  and  was 
of  course  rather  coarse  and  hard  to 
handle,  but  made  good  feed.  This,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  rained 
on  while  in  the  windrow.  My  observa- 
tion is  that  Sudan  grass  is  damaged 
about  as  little  by  rain  while  curing  as 
any  feed  crop  with  which  I  have  had 
experienae.  The  second  cutting  was  made 


the  last  of  September,  the  yield  being 
about  one  and  one-half  tons  of  splendid 
hay  to  the  acre.  I  never  saw  any  finer, 
more  palat&ble  grass  hay  than  this  was. 

On  July  5  and  6  I  drilled  eighteen 
acres  of  sod  ground  to  Sudan  in  wide 
rows.  I  planned  to  raise  seed  on  this 
piece  of  ground  but  circumstances  had 
prevented  earlier  planting  and  the  cool 
wet  summer  so  delayed  maturity  that 
frost  caught  this  piece  before  much  of 
the  seed  was  ripe.  As  I  had  a  great 
quantity  of  other  hay  I  cut  most  of  this 
field  with  the  corn  binder  and  ran  it 
into  the  silo.  Some  of  it  was  shocked 
and  later  stacked  and  this  I  have  been 
feeding  to  the  horses  with  good  results. 
As  silage,  however,  I  do  not  like  Sudan 
very  well.  It  is  so  leafy  that  it  does 
not  pack  well  and  quite  a  part  of  the 
Sudan  silage  was  somewhat  moldy  while 
the  heavier  corn  silage  put  in  at  the 
same  time  comes  out  in  splendid  shape. 
It  is  possible  that  the  addition  of  more 
water  at  filling  time  might  have  caused 
the  Sudan  to  pack  better  and  resulted 
in  better  silage.  But  Sudan  makes  such 
splendid  hay  that  I  am  convinced  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  not 
be  used  for  silage.  Then,  too,  under 
average  conditions  Sudan  will  not  pro- 
duce quite  as  great  a  tonnage  for  the 
silo  at  a  single  cutting  as  will  corn. 

As  a  feed  for  either  horses  or  cattle  I 
like  the  hay  very  much.  I  have  now 
had  two  seasons'  experience  with  the 
crop  and  am  positive  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken when  I  say  that  in  our  part  of 
Kansas,  at  least.  Sudan  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  our  feed  crops.  It 
will  not  replace  alfalfa  as  a  feed  for 
cattle  because  it  is  not  as  rich  in  pro- 
tein, but  it  has  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing a  greater  yield  and  also  of  fitting 
into  a  shorter  rotation  system.  For 
horses  it  is  generally  more  satisfactory 
than  alfalfa.  I  do  not  like  the  threshed 
straw  for  horses  because  of  the  dust,  but 
for  cattle  even  the  threshed  straw  is 
very  good  roughage. 

For  ordinary  soil  in  this  locality  I 
consider  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre  about 
right  to  sow  for  hay  in  close  drills  and 
three  or  four  pounds  in  wide  rows  for 
seed.  It  appears  that  most  authorities 
favor  shallow  listing  for  the  seed  crop, 
but  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I 
rather  prefer  surface  planting.  Most 
failures  that  I  have  heard  of  seem  to 
be  due  either  to  planting  too  early  or 
too  deep.  For  ordinary  purposes  I  be- 
lieve about  the  middle  of  May  is  a  bet- 
ter time  to  sow  than  earlier,  although 
this  will  naturally  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  season. — Wilson  G.  Shelley, 
MePherson  County. 

Farm  Tractor  Designing. 

The  following  is  from  a  paper  given  by 
C.  M.  Eason  before  the  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  at  Chicago: 

"It  is  universally  conceded  that  a  trac- 
tor must  be  capable  of  running  continu- 
ously with  very  little  attention,  other 
than  replenishing  the  fuel  and  lubricant 


the  bearings  either  in  the  motor  or  the 
transmission  system.  Carburetion  and 
ignition  system  adjustment  must  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  frequent  changes  are  un- 
necessary.   A  delay  of  even  a  few  hours 


DEMONSTRATION  PLOT  OF  SUDAN  GRASS  IN  COWLEY 
COINTY.  ITS  LEAFY  HABIT  OF  GROWTH  WELL  SHOWN 


supply.  When  ground  conditions  are 
right  for  plowing,  or  the  grain  ready  for 
harvest,  a  tractor  must  go  out  and  work 
straight  through  until  the  job  is  finished. 
In  fact,  the  tractor  should  run  an  entire 
season   without  adjustment  to  any  of 


of  replacing  a  broken  part  or  adjusting 
hearings  my  often  result  in  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Five  thousand 
hours'  service  is  expected  of  a  tractor 
before  anj  of  the  principal  parts  need  re- 
placement and  at  least  twice  this  service 


before  the  replacement  of  parts  would 
make  the  cost  of  repairs  prohibitive.  In 
other  words,  the  tractor  should  be  de- 
signed to  give  about  ten  years  of  useful- 
ness. This  will  certainly  require  the  very 
highest  grade  workmanship  and  material 
and  a  type  of  construction  superior  to 
any  of  the  existing  farm  tools  of  today 
which  usually  have  a  life  of  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  hours. 

"With  this  in  view  it  would  seem  that 
the  automobile  type  of  construction 
would  have  somewhat  the  best  of  the 
situation  as  regards  quantity  output. 
When  we  speak  of  automobile  type  of 
design  it  does  not  mean  automobile  pro- 
portions. A  gear  or  a  bearing  in  an  au- 
tomobile having  a  given  size  motor  will 
only  be  called  upon  to  take  the  full 
power  of  the  motor  at  rare  intervals.  In 
a  tractor,  gears  and  bearings  must  stand 
practically  the  full  load  capacity  of  the 
motor  at  all  times.  This  necessarily 
means  large  bearing  surfaces  throughout 
even  though  the  tractor  has  only  the 
same  size  motor  used  in  au  automobile. 

''Efficiency,  or  fuel  economy,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Essentially  a 
tractor  is  a  mechanism  for  converting 
heat  units  of  a  liquid  fuel  into  useful 
farm  work.  To  do  this  efficiently  motors 
must  be  designed  to  deliver  as  high  a 
percentage  of  the  heat  value  in  the  form 
of  useful  work  as  is  possible.  The  energy 
thus  developed  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  work  with  the  least  possible  loss 
from  friction,  and  to  accomplish  this  the 
use  of  cut  and  hardened  gears,  mounted 
on  roller  bearings,  in  rigid  cases,  wouid 
seem  to  have,  by  far,  the  best  of  the 
situation.  In  order  to  absorb  as  little  of 
the  energy  as  possible  in  propelling  thei 
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l[oney  is  to  Save  out  of  what  we  Make — and  the  More 
i  Make.    The  two  most  expensive  wastes  of  profits 
of  production  and  getting  the  fullest  value  out  of 
"very  serious  factor  in  the  cost  of  production — an  abso- 
rb for  much  farm  work.  Power — cheap  power — is  the 
,nd  here  you  have  offered  you  the  best  and  cheapest 
fail  to  read  every  word  of  this  announcement. 


5  to  the  Ford 
Jer  50  pounds, 
iji  much  farm 

th.  Take  off 
[  the  little  pin, 

ittachment  on 
■■crank  is  used 

It  exactly  the 

iment  can  be 


put  on  or  taken  off  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
It  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  without  re- 
moving, and  can  be  left  on  all  the  time,  ready 
for  instant  use  when  needed.  It  furnishes 
abundant  power  for  nearly  every  farm  work, 
will  furnish  8  Horse  Power  for  Only  1  Cent 
Per  Horse  Power  Hour.  It  will  furnish  as 
much  power  as  any  4,  5,  6  or  8  H.  P.  Gasoline 
Engine  made.    It  will  make  any  farm  machine 


Feedstuff — Grains  and  Forage — are  the  firsthand  production  of  the  farm. 
Maximum  farm  economy  means  putting  it  into  a  finished  product  before  marketing 
— turning  it  into  meat,  butter  or  milk  and  draft  animals.  One  of  the  greatest 
crimes  of  farm  management  today  is  the  scandalous  waste  of  feedstuff — feeding 
whole  grain.  Here  is  a  little  mill  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  grinding  your 
feedstuffs  into  the  highest  possible  value.  Study  the  GUARANTEED  claims  and 
descriptions  of  these  two  wonderful  Money  and  Time  Savers. 

GIVES  ABUNDANT  POWER 
For  All  Kinds  of  Farm  Work! 

Pumps  Your  Water;  Saws  Your  Wood;  Shells  Your  Corn) 
Grinds  Yonr  Feed;  Runs  the  Cream  Separator,  the  Washer  and 
Churn;  Operates  the  Cider  Mill;  Hales  Your  Hay;  Cuts  Your 
Ensilage;  Saws  Your  Building  Material;  Runs  Your  Fanning 
Mills  and  Seed  Grader;  Runs  Cement  Mixer;  Runs  Your  Hay 
Carrier,  and  scores  of  other  things. 


hum,  from  a  Grindstone  to  a  12-Inch  Blade 
Ensilage  Cutter.  This  universal  friend  and 
money  maker  is  not  an  engine — just  an  at- 
tachment for  your  Ford  Auto,  and  makes  the 
wonderful  20  H.  P.  Ford  Engine  applicable  to  all 
your  work.  Nothing  runs  on  the  Auto  but  the 
engine,  and  is  positively  guaranteed  not  to  injure 
the  Auto  in  the  least — -no  more  than  running 
the   Auto   Itself,     Thousands    have   been  sold 


under  our  positive  guarantee  of  absolute  satis* 
faction  or  money  back— and  not  one  returned. 
This  Guaranteed  8  H.  P.  Power  Maker  Costs 
you  less  than  a  Good 
2  H.  P.  Gasoline  En- 
gine—Just think  ol  it— 

Use  FEEE  Information  Coupon  BELOW  and  learn  all  about 
it.  It  will  make  you  several  hundred  dollars  each  year. 


ONLY $35 


Adds  If  35%  Value  to  Your  Feed 

At  a  Cost  ■§  c     4  AA  DaiiriIa  Makes  Extraordinary  Whole 
of  Only  I  Per  I  UU  lOWluS  Wheat  Floor  and  CornmeaL 

Grinds  Shelled  Corn;  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  Kaffir, 
Cane,  Feterita,  etc — either  separately  or  mixed.  Grinds  either 
or  Mixed,  Fine,  Medium  or  Coarse.  Has  capacity  of  12  to  IS 
hushels  per  hour,  according  to  grain  and  fineness.  Has  a  per- 
'feet  bolting  attachment  and  sacking  or  loading  elevator. 
"Makes  Delicious  Whole  Wheat  Flour  anil  Extra  Fine  Corn  Meal. 


.IIS  complete  Farm  Mill  is  the  re- 

Jult  of  years  and  years  of  study  and 
M-iment  by  the  leading  mill  manu- 

(jurers  of  America.  It  is  a  direct  re- 
".of  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
aers  for  a  small-sized,  low-priced, 
dent  and  economical  combination 
der  for  the  average  sized  farm — 
;  one  requiring  but  a  small  amount 
over.  Here  it  is — filling  every  re- 
lement,    so    perfect    that    not  one 

[ler  yet,  out  of  the  thousands  who 


have  already  bought,  has  found  a  sin- 
gle fault  in  it,  nor  able  to  offer  a  de- 
sired improvement.  It  takes  little  space 
and  a  1%  or  2  H.  P.  engine  will  oper- 
ate it  nicely.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
wasted  in  America  every  year  by  feed- 
ing unground  feed — grinding  it  adds 
from  26%  to  40%  to  its  feeding  value. 
Every  dollar's  worth  of  grain  which 
you  are  now  feeding  unground  can 
easily  be  made  worth  $1.26  to  $1.40, 
and  In  some  cases  of  still  even  greater 


value.  This  little  mill  will  grind  it 
fine  for  little  chicks  and  small  pigs — > 
or  medium  or  coarse  for  the  larger 
animals.  You  can  grind  any  kind  of 
shelled  grain  separately  or  you  can 
mix  your  grains — two  or  more  varieties 
— and  grind  them  together,  which  usu- 
ally gives  it  greater  feeding  value  and 
is  more  appetizing.  You  have  paid  for 
a  feed  grinder  many  times  already  in 
the  decreased  value  of  your  feeding 
stuff.     Are  you  going  to  go  right  on 


and  continue  this  waste  indefinitely?  Mill 
will  pay  for  itself  in  60  to  90  days. 
This  Mill  will  do  as  Good  Work  and  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  Mill  now  on  the 
market,  offered  for 
twice  the  money, 
look  at  this  price. 

The  FREE  Information  Coupon  BELOW  will  also 
bring  you  The  Whole  Story  of  Cheaper  Feed— How  to 
Arid  Hundreds  and  Hundreds  of  Dollars  in  Value  to 
Your  Grain. 


ONLY  $35 


end  Your  Name  A£t?ss  For  BIG  FREE  Descriptive  Circular 

i'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  THIS  WONDERFUL  STORY  OF  CHEAP  POWER  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  FEED  GO  FARTHER 


'ITH  labor  getting  higher  every  year — and  grain  getting  more 

valuable,  and  surely  it  will  never  get  lower,  thousands  of  farmers 

becoming  discouraged  with  their  farm  investment  and  work.  Get 
7,  you  folks,  and  do  what  Big  Factories  do,  what  Big  Railroads  do, 
.t  Big  Merchants  do — put  in  time-saving,  labor-saving,  money-sav- 
MACHINERY,  They  put  In  a  machine  that  does  as  much  work  as  ten  or 
ity  men  can  do — and  one  man  can  run  it — and  a  cheaper  hand  at  that. 
T  also  figure  out  all  the  economy  of  materials  possible — and  they  save  10, 
r  20%  there;  altogether  they  save  much  more  than  the' advanced  costs  of 
Old-time  hand-made  methods — that  means  more  profits  for  them  now  than 

before.  You  want  to  quit  that  hand-made  farming,  too — isn't  it  foolish 
lave  five  or  ten  men  sweat  all  day  over  a  job  that  a  little  engine  and  one 

will  do,  especially  when  good  hands  are  worth  $2  a  day — including  their 

d?  When  you  buy  Power  your  big  expense  stops — only  40  or  50  cents 
.y  for  feed — the  day  after  day,  never  ending  pay  for  4,  5,  6  or  8  men  stop?. 

STOPS  FOR  ALL  TIME — remember  that.  Now  listen,  here  is  the  greatest 
trtunity  you  have  ever  been  offered  in  all  your  lifetime  to  get  a  GUARAN- 
t  looks  like  a  Wonderful  Tear  for  Farmers  to  Make  Honey— Posh  op  Yonr  Production,  Cot  Down  Costs  and  Save  Your  Crop— Address 

IERICAN  POWER  MFG.  CO.  of  Kansas,  Dept.  All,  Kansas  CityJHo.{If  IZ"tein 
I  ERIC  AN  POWER  MFG.  CO„  Dept.  All,  Kansas  City,  Mo.!iS 


TEED  sure  and  abundant  power  for  all  your  farm  work,  for  so  little  cost.  It's 
just  like  hiring  5  or  6  good,  strong,  efficient  hired  men  for  15  or  20  cents  a 
day,  and  tbey  board  themselves.  You 
wouldn't  turn  such  a  proposition  down, 
would  you?  Well,  that  is  just  what  you 
axe  doing  if  you  overlook  this  offer. 


Cut  Out  Fill  Out  &  Mail 


USE  THIS  FREE 

INFORMATION  COUPON  Now 
AND  LEARN  HOW  TO 

SAVE  YOUB  MONEY 

Save  Your  Time  and 

gave  Vour  Feed 


ILLUSTRATEDm^fM 
DeSCRIPTIVEfflfl'V 

]literature*  IUdb 

CO.  OF  KANSAS. 


BNIIIIIIIBni 

Special  Low  Prices  Now  j 

f  If  you  lire  In  J 

}  Kansas. 

)  If  you  live  in  | 
\  : 


AMERICAN  POWER  MFG. 

Dept.  All,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AMERICAN  POWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  Ail, 

KANSAS  CITY  MO.  f  any  other  State. 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  folder  and  special  low  prices.  I 
am  interested  in — Please  cheek  which   (or  both) 

 AUTO  POWER  TRANSMITTER— Attachment  for  FORD  Auto. 

 FARM  HOME  FEED  GRINDER  and  GRIST  MILL — For  grind- 
ing feed,  cornmeal  and  flour.  This  request  implies  no  obligation  to  purchase. 


Name 


R.F.D   Town.. 


! 


machine  it  is  desirable  that  the  total 
weight  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  The 
kind  of  fuel  used  and  the  market  price 
of  same  also  have  a  bearing  on  this 
problem. 

"The  effort  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible range  of  adaptability  has  probably 
been  the  primary  cause  for  the  present 
wide  diversity  in  types.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  to  combine  ,  the  ability  to  per- 
form all  of  the  farm  operations  efficiently 
into  one  piece  of  mechanism  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  future  development 
of  the  industry  will  bring  out  several 
different  standardized  types  which  will 
be  particularly  adaptable  to  conditions 
which  may  be  more  or  less  local  in  char- 
acter. For  instance,  it  is  quite  well  con- 
ceded that  the  endless  track  type  of  ma- 
chine is  superior  to  a  round  wheel  trac- 
tor for  working  in  extremely  sandy  or 
marshy  lands.  A  special  type  of  tractor 
has  also  been  developed  to  meet  condi- 
tions of  corn  cultivation. 

"The  all  around  tractor,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  demand,  is 
one  which  can  be  used  efficiently  at 
plowing,  planting,  harvesting,  belt  work, 
road  work  and  road  hauling." 

Bermuda  Grass. 
The  longer  we  grow  Bermuda,  the 
more  we  like  it.  That  which  we  first 
planted  upon  the  white  alkali  spot  in 
the  front  yard  is  still  growing  and  is 
mow  completely  covering  the  ground  and 
80  thickly  that  the  ground  is  hidden.  It 
is  still  growing  upon  the  subsoil  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  thirty-foot  well. 
We  planted  some  in  a  big  draw  that  had 
never  been  plowed.    It  has  covered  the 


bottom  and  is  now  creeping  up  the  sides. 
The  erosion  is  entirely  stopped. 

Upon  places  too  rocky  and  rough  to 
plow  it  is  now  growing. 

The  poorest  thirty  acres  I  have  is  now 
in  a  Bermuda  hog  pasture  and  I  cannot 
raise  enough  hogs  to  eat  it. 

It  is  in  my  feed  yards  and  will  make 
an  excellent  growth  on  account  of  the 
richness  of  the  soil.  It's  hard  work  to 
plow  up  an  old  feed  yard.  There  is  also 
a  loss  in  time  waiting  for  the  crop  to 
grow,  but  Bermuda  does  not  need  to  be 
plowed.  As  soon  as  it's  spring  time  the 
Bermuda  is  ready  to  be  pastured.  An 
acre  of  big  Bermuda  upon  such  land  as 
that  furnishes  grazing  for  a  hundred 
head  of  hogs.  The  hogs  cannot  kill  it 
by  rooting.  Neither  can  the  cattle  kill 
it  by  tramping,  no  matter  how  muddy  it 
gets. 

We  feel  now  that  if  we  had  some  of 
the  good  Holstein  cows  raised  in  Kansas 
we  would  be  all  right.  In  Oklahoma  we 
are  coming  to  dairying.  We  have  the 
grass  and  kafir  for  silage  and  grain  but 
are  in  need  of  good  dairy  cows.  When 
you  get  more  Holsteins  than  you  need 
in  Kansas,  ship  them  down  here. — "Ber- 
muda" Mitchell,  Oklahoma. 


Steer  Feeding  in  Farm  Economics. 

The  following  introduction  to  a  bulle- 
tin by  C.  A.  Willson  of  Tennessee  pre- 
sents some  practical  thoughts  on  the  re- 
lation of  steer  feeding  to  farm  practice: 

"Before  beginning  any  type  of  farm- 
ing, one  should  consider  whether  or  not 
it  will  pay.  That  is  usually  the  first 
question  is  meant  to  be  a  relative  one. 
duction  in  any  particular  section.  The 
question  is  meant  to  be  a  relative  one. 


The  inquirer  wishes  ■  to  know  whether 
beef  production  will  pay  more  than  some 
other  kind  of  agriculture  that  he  might 
engage  in,  and  what  profit  ke  may  ex- 
pect to  make  if  he  engage  in  the  raising 
of  live  stock  instead  of  selling  his  crops 
from  the  farm.  Most  of  all  he  wishes 
to  know  how  much  money  he  may  expect 
to  have  on  hand  when  tax  time  comes, 
or  when  he  must  meet  the  various  other 
expenses  that  necessarily  arise  in  the 
running  of  a  farm. 

"In  order  to  answer  such  questions 
with  regard  to  beef  cattle  raising  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  the  work  to  the  acre 
basis.  A  feed  that  is  shown  to  be  the 
most  profitable  in  a  feeding  trial  when 
considered  on  the  basis  of  market  prices 
may  prove  to  be  the  least  successful 
when  grown  in  actual  practice  for  the 
production  of  beef.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  feed  that  gives 
th«  highest  returns  in  the  feeding  trial 
may  produce  the  smallest  amount  of  food 
nutrients  per  acre,  and  hence  necessitate 
larger  quantities  of  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments to  replace  the  loss.  These  con- 
siderations are  of  more  importance  in 
determining  the  final  returns  from  the 
farm  than  is  the  question  which  feed 
will  make  the  most  beef  per  given  quan- 
tity. The  data  most  needed  by  the 
farmer  at  the  present  time  with  regard 
to  live  stock  production  are  those  that 
will  relate  the  work  to  the  acre  basis. 
The  farmer  needs  to  know  which  type  of 
farming  will  return  the  most  per  farm. 
He  is  interested  in  the  question  which 
type  of  farming  will  return  the  most 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  not  which 
will  return  the  most  for  one  year  with- 
out regard  to  weather  conditions  or  the 


condition  that  the  soil  will  be  left  in  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

"It  may  be  shown  in  some  instances 
that  the  selling  of  the  crops  off  the  farm 
for  one  year  will  bring  in  more  money 
than  the  feeding  of  the  crops  to  live 
stock  on  the  farm,  but  th«  history  of 
agriculture  shows  that  the  soil  is  main- 
tained in  a  higher  state  of  fertility  in 
those  counties  and  communities  where 
live  stock  production  prevails.  Again, 
live  stock  production  is  not  opposed  nec- 
essarily to  the  sale  of  grains  and  other 
marketable  crops  from  the  farm.  Live 
stock  on  the  farm  will  increase  the  crop 
production  per  acre  through  the  con- 
servation of  soil  fertility.  Records  of 
the  more  progressive  stock  farms  show 
that  they  actually  sell  more  crops  than 
the  average  farm." 

Careful  English  experiments  with  the 
storing  of  manure  indicate  that  rain 
damages  manure  worse  than  anything 
else.  Six  months'  exposure  to  rain 
caused  a  loss  of  75  cents  'worth  of 
nitrogen  per  ton.  Manure  when  put  in 
compacted  heaps  under  cover  lost  almost 
no  nitrogen.  It  proved  to  be  poor  policy 
to  add  water  to  manure  under  cover, 
even  though  there  was  no  loss  by  leach- 
ing. Many  European  peasants  think  it 
wise  to  keep  the  manure  pile  wet  and 
compact.  But  the  English  experiments 
prove  that,  when  manure  must  be  stored, 
it  should  be  dry  and  compact,  and 
moved  as  little  as  possible. 


Now  is  the  time  to  select  the  animals 
you  expect  to  show  at  the  fall  fairs. 
Feed  and  handle  them  throughout  the 
summer  with  this  plan  in  mind. 
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Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

makes  you 
want  to  fire 
up  your  old 


jimmy  pipe 


f 


Copyright  1916 
by  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


IRINCE  ALBERT  tobacco  throws  open 
the  gates  to  every  man  fond  of  a  pipe  or 
a  makin's  cigarette — it's  so  friendly!  Just  makes  smoke 
joy  possible  for  all  degrees  of  tender  tongues  and  tastes !  The 
patented  process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 
And  you  can't  get  better  proof  than  the 
fact  that  Prince  Albert  is  today  smoked 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world! 

First  thing  you  do  next,  locate  that  old  jimmy 
pipe  or  the  makin's  papers;  invest  5c  or  10c 
for  a  supply  of  P.  A.  And  fall  to  like  you  are 
on  the  right  track.  For  Prince  Albert  is  better 
than  the  kindest  word  we  ever  have  said  about 
it.    And  youH  find  that's  a  fact ! 

You  can  buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere 
in  the  toppy  red  bag,  Sc;  or  the  tidy  red 
tin,  10c;  in  pound  or  half-pound  tin  humi- 
dors or  in  the  handsome  crystal-glass 
pound  humidor  with  sponge-moistener  top  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  tidy  red 

that  keeps  P.  A.  fit-as-a-thoroughbredt  tin  you  will  read:  "Process  Pat- 

ented  July  30th,   1907,"  which 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.      whe^esmok^beforet  pipeS 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED? 

You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  labor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  Mil  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE 

B_  *0^L  ■■  MB*  0^      absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 

R  O  O  D  E  RS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE  in  the  shell 

i      ^  .  __  ,       .„  „        1  Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 

»£"i?\'0»rf;~oTh,2  WJ''  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  Hummer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 

READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


HATCHING  TURKEYS 


TURKEY  hens,  chicken  hens  and  in- 
cubators are  commonly  used  to 
incubate  turkey  eggs.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  laying  season  it  often 
happens  that  one  has  on  hand  a  number 
of  eggs  that  should  be  incubated  before 
any  of  the  turkey  hens  are  through  lay- 
ing their  first  litter  and  become  "broody." 
In  such  case,  and  also  when  it  is  desired 
that  the  turkey  hens  lay  more  than  one 
litter,  some  of  the  eggs  have  to  be  incu- 
bated under  chicken  hens  or  in  an  incu- 
bator. About  a  week  before  the  poults 
are  due  to  hatch,  turkey  hens  enough 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  to  take  all  the 
poults  hatched.  They  can  be  given  a 
few  eggs  from  the  incubator  or  from 
under  the  chicken  hens  and  allowed  to 
hatch  the  poults  themselves,  or  at  night 
a  newly-hatched  poult  can  be  slipped 
under  each  turkey  hen  that  is  to  be  given 
a  brood  of  poults  and  by  morning  she 
will  be  glad  to  take  them. 

Lice  are  a  great  annoyance  to  sitting 
hens  and  are  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  young  poults.  To  prevent  their  get- 
ting a  foothold,  dust  the  hen  thoroughly 
with  some  good  lice  powder  before  she 
is  placed  on  the  nest  and  once  a  week 
thereafter  while  she  is  sitting.  The 
nesting  material  should  be  kept  clean, 
and  if  the  eggs  become  dirty  they  should 
be  washed  with  lukewarm  water. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  no 
shelter  is  required,  as  the  poults  do  bet- 
ter in  the  open.  Should  it  be  rainy, 
however,  they  need  to  be  protected,  for 
nothing  is  more  injurious  than  for  them 
to  become  wet  and  chilled.  The  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  to  confine  the  mother 
turkey  hen  to  a  coop  and  allow  the  poults 
to  run  in  and  out  whenever  rain  does 
not  prevent.  This  coop  should  be  placed 
in  a  field  where  they  can  run  out  and 
find  grasshoppers,  green  vegetation,  and 
other  feed.  The  coop  should  be  moved 
to  fresh  ground  every  day. 

Improper  feeding,  combined  with  close 
confinement,  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
failures  in  turkey  raising.  Given  free 
range  on  the  average  farm,  the  poults 
can  easily  pick  up  their  own  living,  and 
one  light  feed  a  day  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them,  to  come  in  at  night  is 
sufficient.  If  the  mother  hen  is  con- 
fined to  a  coop  and  the  poults  allowed 
to  run  in  and  out,  three  times  a  day 
is  often  enough  to  feed  and  very  little 
should  be  given  at  a  time.  The  poults 
should  always  be  ready  to  eat;  if  given 
all  they  will  clean  up  several  times  a 
day,  indigestion  will  be  the  result.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  feed  outside  the 
coop  for  the  poults  to  pick  up,  then 
they  should  be  fed  about  five  times  a 
day,  feeding  only  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time.  A  good  feed  for  the  first  few 
days  is  stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry.  Corn  bread  crumbs  and 
clabbered  milk  or  cottage  cheese  is  also 
quite  often  fed  and  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Green  feed  and  grit  should  be  on 
hand,  at  all  times.  As  the  poults  grow 
older,  the  ration  should  gradually  be 
changed  to  grain. 


Onion  tops  or  sprouts  and  dandelion 
leaves  are  good  green  stuff  for  the  chicks 
and  these  come  before  most  greens  are 
out.  It  will  pay  to  chop  them  up  for 
the  young  chicks. 


Small  flocks  of  hens  pay  better  than 
large  ones.  You  will  get  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  eggs  where  the  pens  are 
small,  say  six  to  ten  hens,-  than  you  will 
where  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  hens 
in  a  pen. 


It  is  time  now  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  lice.  Every  one  you  kill  now  will 
save  a  million  killings  by  and  by. 


Every  poultryman  knows  what  pests 
mites  are  when  they  get  into  a  poultry 
house.  Oftimes  when  one  goes  to  gather 
the  eggs,  he  finds  the  nests  so  full  of 
mites  that  they  crawl  all  over  him  be- 
fore, he  gets  through.  Now  is  the  time 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  mites,  by  keeping 
the  house  and  nests  well  sprayed  with 
lice  killer. 


Where  incubators  are  much  used  for 
hatching  purposes,  setting  hens  are  a 
nuisance,  and  where  they  are  not  used, 
the  surplus  setting  hens  are  useless  until 
broken  up.  They  prevent  the  laying 
hens  from  going  on  the  nests,  and  quite 
often  break  the  eggs  as  a  result  of  quar- 
reling for  the  nest.  Setting  hens  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  laying  house 
and  put  in  a  coop  by  themselves.  A 


slatted  coop  through  which  the  air  cir- 
culates freely  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
They  should  be  fed  sparingly,  but  given 
plenty  of  water.  In  such  a  coop  the 
brooding  spell  should  be  broken  up  in  a 
few  days.  To  let  the  setting  hens  in 
the  laying  house  to  bother  the  laying 
hens  not  only  interferes  with  the  work 
of  the  layers,  but  causes  a  waste  of  time 
for  the  setter,  for  if  taken  in  hand 
properly  she  can  be  made  to  commence 
to  lay  again  within  two  weeks. 

  # 

Many  requests  have  already  been  re- 
ceived for  the  two-day  extension  schools 
in  poultry  which  will  be  conducted  be- 
tween March  and  October  by  Ross  Sher- 
wood, specialist  in  poultry,  division  of 
extension,  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
Sixteen  schools  have  been  scheduled  for 
March  and  the  fore  part  of  April.  A 
community  wishing  one  of  these  schools 
is  required  to  organize  a  class  of  not 
fewer  than  twelve  men  and  women  who 
must  pay  a  membership  fee  of  not  less 
than  50  cents  each,  and  provide  a  room 
and  the  demonstration  material  for  the 
school.  Work  will  begin  at  10:30  in  the 
morning  and  will  close  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon.  Lectures  and  discussions  will 
be  given  on  the  study  of  breeds,  incuba- 
tion and  brooding,  housing,  egg  produc- 
tion, marketing  of  poultry  products  and 
preparation  of  poultry  products  for  the 
table. 


Occasionally    one    comes    across  a 
farmer  who  believes  that  common  scrub 
fowls  are  hardier  and  more  profitable 
than  the  pure-breds,  but  the  number  is 
getting  less   every  year.     It  costs  no 
more,  after  the  first  purchase,  to  keep 
a  flock  of  improved  fowls,  than  it  is  to 
harbor  dunghills  or  cross  breeds.  Either 
kind  when  properly  fed  will  eat  just 
about  as  much  as  the  other.    Or  if  there 
be  any  saving,  it  is  so  trifling  as  be- 
tween one  or  the  other  kind,  that  it  is 
not  worth  noticing.    If  judiciously  pro- 
vided for  and  tended  from  the  shell  up- 
ward, as  all  fowls  should  be  cared  for, 
any  of  the  larger  breeds  will  make  good 
eating  at  the  proper  age,  and  the  hens 
of  any  one  kind  will  lay  an  abundance 
of   eggs,   take   them   on   the  average, 
throughout  the  year.   Among  any  of  the 
pure  breeds  there  will  always  be  found 
some  exceptionally  good  ones  for  breed- 
ing purposes  or  for  exhibition.   All  these 
finer  specimens  will  command  the  high- 
est  current   prices   among   fanciers  or 
amateurs  who  are  about  to  commence 
the  propagation  of  pure  stock,  and  who 
are  disposed  to  pay  better  prices  for 
such   prime   specimens.     At   the  same 
time,  the  imperfect  birds,  as  to  form, 
color  and  other  Standard  requirements, 
come  to  good  size  at  maturity,  a*nd  will 
pay  much  better  for  their  keeping,  at 
the  right  killing  age,  than  will  the  runts 
of  the  small  barnyard  fowls,  which  cost 
quite  as  much  to  feed  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  proper   state   for  slaughtering. 
The  improved  hens  will,  in  a  season,  lay 
one-third  more  eggs  in  number,  and  of 
a  larger  size  usually,  than  will  be  dung- 
hills.   As  broilers,  the  young  cockerels 
of  the  heavy  breeds  are  fitted  for  this 
purpose  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  so 
are  far  more  valuable  in  this  respect 
than   are  the  lesser  sized  or  common 
varieties.     In  any  view,  then,   it  has 
come  to  be  well  determined  that  pure- 
bred fowls  are  the  most  economical,  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  most  desirable 
for  all  purposes;  and  although  any  of 
these  better  breeds  cost  a  little  more  at 
the  outset,  the  product  they  yield  in 
twelve  months  in  eggs  and  meat  alone, 
saying  nothing  of  the  income  that  may 
be  had  from  extra  good  specimens  and 
for  eggs  for  hatching  purposes,  will  be 
found  far  more  satisfactory  and  more 
profitable  than  will  the  same  number  of 
the  ordinary  dunghill  breeds.    To  think 
or  argue  differently  would  cause  to  go 
for  nothing  all  the  labor  and  research 
that  has  been  given  to  poultry  culture 
for  fifty  years  by  experts  all  over  the 
country,  in  poultry  plants  as  well  as  in 
colleges.   Their  work  has  all  been  in  vain 
if  the  pure-breds  are  not  better  than 
scrubs. 


Causes  of  Poor  Hatches. 

The  cause  of  poor  hatches  is  a  much 
discussed  question,  which  depends  on  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  A  poor 
hatch  is  more  apt  to  be  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  eggs  previous  to  hatching 
than  to  incubation,  although  improper 
handling  of  either  factor  will  produce  the 
same  results.    When  eggs  fail  to  hatch, 
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see  whether  the  breeding  stock  is  kept 
under  conditions  which  tend  to  produce 
strong,  fertile  germs  in  the  eggs,  if  the 
eggs  have  been  handled  properly  before 
incubation,  and  whether  the  conditions 
were  right  during  incubation,  as  judged 
by  the  time  of  the  hatch. 

A  daily  temperature  record  should  be 
kept  of  each  machine.  The  operator  can 
thus  compare  the  temperature  at  which 
the  machines  have  been  kept,  which  may 
prove  valuable  in  the  future  work,  es- 
pecially if  the  brooder  records  can  be 
checked  back  against  those  of  the  in- 
cubator. 


Hints  on  Running  Incubator. 

See '  that  the  incubator  is  running 
steadily  at  the  desired  temperature  be- 
fore filling  with  eggs.  Do  not  add  fresh 
eggs  to  a  tray  containing  eggs  which  are 
undergoing  incubation. 

Turn  the  eggs  twice  daily  after  the 
second  and  until  the  nineteenth  day. 
Cool  the  eggs  once  daily,  according  to 
the  weather  from  the  seventh  to  the 
nineteenth  day. 

Turn  the  eggs  before  caring  for  the 
lamps. 

Attend  to  the  machine  regularly  at 
regular  hours. 

Keep  the  lamp  and  wick  clean. 

Test  the  eggs  on  the  seventh  and  four- 
teenth days. 

Do  not  open  the  machine  after  the 
eighteenth  day  until  the  chickens  are 
hatched. 


Keep  Tested  Out  Eggs  on  Farm. 

The  mixing  of  infertile  eggs  taken 
from  incubators  with  other  eggs  sent  to 
market,  as  the  practice  has  grown  from 
year  to  year,  has  tended  to  lower  the 
average  prices  offered  for  spring  eggs  by 
cold  storage  packers,  who  are  important 
buyers  at  this  season.  Spring  shipments 
of  eggs,  free  from  tested  out  incubator 
eggs,  are  of  such  good  quality  that  pack- 
ers do  not  have  to  go  to  the  extra  cost 
of  candling  each  egg  before  storing  it. 
Such  eggs  can  be  "clicked,"  three  at  a 
time,  to  detect  cracks,  and  quality  is 
determined  by  the  fresh  powdery  look 
of  the  shell.  These  measures,  however, 
will  not  detect  eggs  which  have  been 
incubated  and  fail  to  hatch  and  which 
are  useless  for  storage  purposes,  because, 
even  if  not  actually  rotten  when  stored, 
they  soon  become  so. 

When  the  egg  packers  are  forced  to 
candle,  they  quickly  determine  accu- 
rately the  number  of  incubator  eggs  to 
the  case  from  the  different  collecting 
points  and  regulate  their  prices  accord- 
ingly. In  final  analysis,  therefore,  the 
country  shipper  is  paid  on  the  average 
for  just  what  he  s*hips  to  the  wholesale 
center,  and  he  in  turn  bases  his  payment 
to  the  producer  on  his  own  returns. 

The  eggs  removed  from  an  incubator 
because  they  are  infertile,  while  not  fit 
after  such  heating  for  keeping,  and  not 
good  for  boiling  or  poaching,  may,  if 
used  at  once,  be  fried,  and  are  good  for 
cake  and  certain  other  baked  foods. 
Such  infertile  eggs,  moreover,  make  one 
of  the  best  feeds  for  early  chicks,  and 
many  poultrymen  use  all  their  infertile 
eggs  from  incubators  for  this  purpose. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  would  be  wise  to 
use  such  eggs  immediately  at  home  and 
not  mix  them  with  his  spring  eggs.  He 
should  send  only  fresh  eggs  to  market 
and  should  try  to  sell  to  the  country 
collector,  or  store,  on  a  "strict  quality 
basis.  Incubator  eggs  when  they  reach 
market  are  classified  as  "Low  Grade  No. 
2,"  and  the  presence  of  any  number  of 
them  in  a  case  reacts  unfavorably  on  the 
grading  of  the  entire  thirty  dozen  at 
the  hands  of  the  first  wholesaler. 


Raising  All  Chicks  Hatched. 

We  count  on  raising  all  the  chickens 
we  hatch,  and  we  are  not  very  often 
disappointed. 

We  have  a  number  of  small  boxes  and 
when  taking  off  a  hatch  we  separate  the 
stronger  from  the  weaker  ones,  never 
putting  more  than  twenty  chicks  to- 
gether. We  keep  them  divided  in  this 
way  for  three  days,  and  every  night  for 
three  weeks.  We  then  change  them  to 
a  large  box  and  let  them  all  sleep  to- 
gether. 

We  give  the  chicks  their  first  feed 
when  they  are  thirty-six  hours  old,  and 
we  also  give  each  chick  a  drink.  We  try 
to  have  regular  hours  for  feeding  and 
find  it  best  to  feed  five  times  daily, 
giving  what  they  will  eat  in  ten  min- 
utes. For  the  first  three  days  we.  feed 
dry  rolled  oats  and  hard-boiled  eggs. 
We  crumb  the  egg  and  shell  together 
and  add  finely  chopped  onion  and  willow 
charcoal,  flavoring  with  a  little  salt  and 
red  pepper. 

After  three  days  we  let  them  all  run 
together  in  the  daytime.  We  have  a 
pen  out  of  doors,  made  of  good  lumber 
and  covered  with  screen  wire.  Every 
day  the  weather  is  so  we  can,  we  keep 
the  chicks  in  this  pen.  After  the  third 
day  we  feed  them  popcorn  and  kafir, 


first  popping,  then  grinding.  Field  corn 
and  wheat,  parched  and  ground,  are  fine 
feeds.  We  also  give  them  plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  sweet  milk  to  drink. 
The  second  week  we  add  dry  bran  and 
corn  bread  to  their  feed,  and  when  three 
weeks  old  we  begin  feeding  whole  small 
grains,  also  corn  chop.  A  mash  of  corn- 
meal  and  ground  wheat  moistened  with 
sweet  milk  and  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  will  be  good  for  them 
after  they  are  three  weeks  old,  but  we 
never  feed  them  a  real  wet  mash. — 
LyJdia  Smyser,  Cherokee  County. 


Lamb  Feeding  Experiment. 

At  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
lambs  fed  a  medium  feed  of  corn  and 
alfalfa  made  the  cheapest  gains  of  all 
the  lots  fed,  the  cost  being  $4.90  for 
each  100  pounds  of  increase.  Eleven  lots 
in  all  were  under  comparison.  The  next 
cheapest  ration  was  that  in  which  a  light 
feed  of  corn  was  fed  with  alfalfa  as 
roughage.  In  this  lot  the  cost  of  each 
100  pounds  of  increase  was  $4.90;  in  a 
lot  fed  corn,  alfalfa,  and  silage,  the 
gain  cost  at  the  rate  of  $4.95;  in  the 
the  corn,  alfalfa,  and  cottonseed  meal  lot 
the  cost  was  $5.15;  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
sugar  beets  $5.45;  corn  and  alfalfa  in 
the  open  lot  $5.46;  corn  and  a  heavy  feed 
of  alfalfa  $5.53;  hominy  feed  and  alfalfa 
$5.78. 

The  lot  that  brought  the  highest  profit 
on  the  market  was  the  one  fed  corn,  al- 
falfa, and  pea-sized  cottonseed  meal  or 
cake. 


Profit  from  Every  Hill 
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The  Linn  County  farm  bureau  has  been 
active  in  reclaiming  rich  limestone  soil 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  a  half 
dozen  farmers  in  one  locality  in  tile- 
draining  wet  land.  This  was  made  nec- 
essary as  a  result  of  the  excessive  rain- 
fall in  1915.  The  farmers  co-operate  in 
the  purchase  of  their  tile  at  wholesale, 
thus  benefiting  each  co-operator.  After 
these  farmers  realized  that  the  drainage 
work  could  be  done  at  less  expense  than 
they  had  estimated,  they  reclaimed  some 
of  the  best  land  on  their  farms. 


If  you  do  not  grow  your  own  seed 
corn,  willingly  pay  your  neighbor  a  good 
price  for  seed  that  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  stored. 


International 
and  C  B  &  Q 
Planters 


NEXT  in  importance  to  good,  tested  seed, 
every  authority  on  corn  raising  places  good 
planting.  Evenly  spaced  hills ;  the  same  number  of 
kernels  dropped  in  each  hill;  even  depth  of  planting; 
a  reliable  foot  drop  for  finishing  the  field — these  are  the  features 
demanded  of  a  planter  by  every  careful  corn  raiser. 

This  is  the  standard  to  which  the  builders  of  International  and 
C  B  &  Q  corn  planters  work,  and  excellent  planting  is  the  result. 
Note,  first,  the  substantial  frame  and  wheels — the  foundation  of 
the  machine.  Then  see  how  simple  are  the  arrangements  that 
enable  you  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  in  every  hill,  or  to  drill 
in  your  corn  with  accurate  spacing  between  the  kernels.  The 
use  of  an  International  or  C  B  &  Q  corn  planter  gives  you  assur- 
ance that  every  hill  of  corn  on  your  farm  will  produce  its  full 
share  of  corn  profit. 

Try  one  this  year.  Ask  the  local  dealers,  who  handle  these 
machines,  to  show  you  their  good  points  in  detail,  or  write 
to  us  for  complete  information  about  reliable  International  and 
C  B  &  Q  corn  planters. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Victor  Records  have  familiarized  millions 
with  the  masterpieces  of  music 


A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  soul- 
stirring  arias  and  concerted  numbers  that 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  the  great 
composers  were  hidden  mysteries  with  only 
an  occasional  opportunity,  at  rare  intervals, 
to  hear  and  become  familiar  with  them. 

Today  millions  of  people  are  familiar  with 
them  through  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
the  Victor.  The  Victor  Records  of  these  musi- 
cal treasures  have  revealed  their  sublime  beauty 


The  Famous  Sestet  from  Lucia 

by  Tetrazzini.  Caruso,  Amato,  Journet,  Jacoby,  Bada  (96201) 


to  music-lovers  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

They  are  presented  in  all  their  grandeur  by 
the  world's  greatest  artists  whose  exquisite 
renditions  are  the  standard  by  which  the 
artists'  actual  performances  are  judged. 

They  are  noteworthy  achievements  in  the 
art  of  recording  that  have  established 
Victor  supremacy  on  a  basis  of  greater 
things  actually  accomplished. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  various 
styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $400. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records 
can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played 
only  with  Victor  Needles  or  Tungs- 
tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas. 
Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played 
on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  re- 
producing points. 


Victrola 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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(This  shows  the  exact  size  of  can). 


With  This  FREE  Can 


of  Rumford  Baking  Powder,  we  include  a 
copy  of  our  latest  cook  book.  "Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps."  Send  for    ,     i  « 
it  today  mentioning  your  dealer's  name,   dealer  S  name 


Large  Trial  Size  Can  of 

Rumford 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

and  FREE  Cook  Book 

"Rumford  Dainties  and  Household  Helps" 

Thousands  of  women  who 
have  tested  Rumford,  find  it  so 
dependable,  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical, that  they  now  use  it 
regularly  in  preference  to  any 
other  baking  powder.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  much  Rumford 
improves  the  home-baking.  We 
will  send  you  this  trial  size  can 
FREE  together  with  the  FREE 
Cook  Book,  to  have  you  test 
Rumford  for  yourself.  Get  it — 
use  it  in  your  bread,  biscuits,  gems 
and  cake.  The  results  will  sur- 
prise and  gratify  you.  Write  at 
once.  Use  a  postal  if  more  con- 
venient, get  it  in  the  mail  to-day, 
and   be  sure  to  mention  your 


RUMFORD  COMPANY,  Dept.  22,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MONTANA 


Your  Opportunity  State 

Thirty  Million  Bushels 

-—of  grain  was  produced  in  Montana  along  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  1915.  Six  years  ago  this  same 
territory  produced  only  Five  Million  bushels. 
Big  facts  that  make  you  realize  that  Montana  leads  the  world  in  rapid 
development  of  farm  lands.   What  is  more,  Montana  leads  in  quality  of 
grain  produced — was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  on  Exhibits  of  Grain  over 
all  the  rival  nations  —  over  every  other  state  —  exhibiting  at  the  ban 
Francisco  Panama- Pacific  Exposition — winning  a  total  of  513  medals. 

Learn  More  About  Montana 

Then  you  will  understand  the  wonderful  tide  of  immigration .  to  the  Agricultural 

Treasure-State  where  every  furrow  is  a  pay  streak  for  the  profit-seeking  crop-raiser.  U .  6. 
Land  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C.  reports  more  than  Twenty  Nine  Million  acre3 
Government  and  Indian  lands  in  Montana  disposed  of  to  settlers  in  the  past  six  years. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  over  Twenty  Three  Thousand  original  and  final  homestead 
filings  have  been  made  in  that  part  of  Montana  reached  by  the  Great  Northern — a  record 
absolutely  unequalled  by  any  state,  in  the  operations  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  homestead  lands  of  agricultural  value  in  Montana  are  going  fast,  but  you  have  re- 
markable opportunity  to  purchase  deeded  land  at  very  low  prices.  Come  to  the  great,  new. 
golden  Montana  country.  Rich  soil,  favorable  climate,  convenient  market  and  good  prices 
for  all  you  grow.  Get  the  information — then  decide  for  yourself.  Send  coupon  today  lot 

FREE  — Montana  Bulletin 

Illustrated  and  fully  descriptive,  with  experience-letters  from  settlers- 
affidavits  of  crop  yields  and  information  concerning  opportunities 
offered  home-seekers.  Special  Low  Fares  for  Home-Seekers.  Please 
use  coupon.  E  c  LEEDY 

Genera]  Immigration  Agent — Dept.  253 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

■(■■•■■■■■■■••a  MEMORY  JOGGER  ■mmimiwbih 

I  will  send  this  today  to 
B.C.  LEEDY,  General  Immigration  Agent 

Dept.  253    Great  Northern  Kailway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^Please  send  me  free  booklets  and  fall  information  regarding  money-making 
farms  along  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  Montana. 

Name   Address  - 


"See  America  First" 


GlocierNationolPork 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyfu!  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and 
so  tall, 

The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the 
rains  fall, 

So  the  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty 

and  strong, 

Through  crosses,   through  sorrows,  through 
manifold  wrong. 

— Longfellow. 


While  visiting  a  home  where  lamp3 
were  used,  I  was  much  interested  when 
passing  through  the  kitchen  to  see  that 
all  the  lamps  had  paper  bags  turned 
over  their  chimneys.  On  expressing  my 
curiosity  I  was  told  that  the  lamps  had 
been  cleaned  and  the  bags  had  been 
placed  over  them  to  protect  them  from 
the  dust,  steam  and  smoke  of  the 
kitchen.  Later  on  in  the  evening  I 
noticed  the  bright  and  glistening  condi- 
tion of  the  lamp  chimneys,  and  decided 
that  the  simple  device  was  a  good  one 
to  remember. 


it  several  days.  It  does  for  it  what  no 
amount  of  surface  wettings  could  do. 
Then  fill  up  the  hole  to  the  proper  depth 
with  dry  dirt,  set  your  plant  in,  and 
draw  the  earth  around  it  and  press  it 
firmly  into  place.  If  treated  in  this  way 
your  plants  should  not  wilt  when  you 
transplant  them. 


When  transplanting  any  plants,  trees, 
shrubs  or  flowers,  dig  a  hole  deeper  than 
is  needed,  fill  this  hole  with  water,  al- 
lowing it  to  sink  away  three  times,  re- 
filling it  each  time.  The  fourth  time  it 
sinks  away  you  will  have  enough  mois- 
ture at  the  root  of  your  plant  to  last 


When  making  cottage  cheese  after  the 
whey  has  separated  from  the  curd,  let 
it  cool,  for  milk  that  is  put  to  drain 
while  yet  warm  will  result  in  a  tough, 
indigestible  mass. 

When  people,  for  the  first  time,  see 
me  cleaning  my  rooms,  they  invariably 
express  surprise  at  jny  methods  of  dust- 
ing; which,  unlike  the  ordinary  method, 
I  consider  clean  and  sanitary.  Instead 
of  using  the  usual  sort  of  duster,  I  use 
a  damp  cloth — preferably  some  soft 
stuff,  such  as  a  piece  of  an  old  gauze 
undervest  or  a  worn  napkin.  The  cloth 
is  soaked  in  tepid  water,  then  wrung 
absolutely  dry — so  dry  that  not  another 
drop  of  water  can  be  wrung  from  it. 
With  a  cloth  of  this  sort  the  dust  is 
quickly  lifted  from  woodwork  and  fur- 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  758" — Boys'  Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  1C  years.  Very 
mannish  in  style,  this  blouse  is  long  enough  to  tuck  into  the  trousers  and  may  have 
the  lower  edge  left  plain  and  straight  or  gathered  on  a  tape  or  an  elastic.  The 
front  closing  may  be  in  coat  style  or  with  a  band.  No.  758!)— Boys'  Russian  Suit: 
Cut  In  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  pretty  suit  has  a  diagonal  front  closing,  with  a 
deep  onening  at  the  neck.  This  is  filled  in  by  a  shield  with  a  standing  collar  and 
may  be  worn  or  not  as  preferred.  The  bloomer  trousers  are  provided  with  the  pat- 
tern. No.  7601 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  new 
full  effect  is  shown  in  this  waist.  The  material  is  gathered  in  both  front  and  back 
along  the  shoulder  seams  and  the  front  closing  is  in  surplice  style  with  shaped  shawl 
collar.  No.  7603 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Grace- 
fully simple,  this  dress  has  a  plain  blouse  with  diagonal  closing,  the  neck  slightly 
open,  with  chemisette,  and  wide  turnover  collar  as  a  finish.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores.  It  is  gathered  at  the  top  and  joined  to  the  waist  beneath  a  wide,  flat  belt. 
No.  7607 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist  measure.  This  design 
offers  a  novelty  in  a  four-gore  model.  There  is  a  seam  down  the  center  of  the 
front  and  back  and  down  the  lower  part  of  each  side,  but  the  upper  part  of  each 
side  is  filled  in  with  a  sharply  pointed  gore.  No.  7507 — Ladies'  Apron:  This  bunga- 
low apron  is  all  but  a  dress.  It  is  in  one  piece,  and  is  slipped  on  over  the  head. 
It  may  have  a  side  front  opening  as  well.  The  neck  is  low,  the  sleeves  short,  and  i'. 
has  a  small  patch  pocket. 
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"Light  as 
a  Feather90 

"Talk  about  light, 
fluffy,  tempting 
and  wholesome 

3S5 


Jelly  Rolls, 
Cakes,  Biscuits, 
and  other  good 
things.    My!  but 

CALUMET 

BAKING  POWDER 

certainly  beats  the  band 
for  sure  results — for  purity, 
economy  and  wholesome  bak- 
ings. Tell  your  mother  to  try 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  on 
the  money-back  guarantee. " 
Received  Highest  Awards 
New  Cook  Book  Free  — 
See  Slip  in  Pound  Can. 


©Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Co. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  bogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which,  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CARTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bld.a.,  TopeTca,  Kansas 

SEED  CORN1  STOW  a" 1  se11-  Not 

w  "  largest,  but  best  and 
most  modern  Seed  Corn  breeding  plant  in 
world.  Field  selected  before  frost,  dried 
Nature's  way,  in  heated  house,  on  wire  racks 
where  no  two  ears  are  allowed  to  touch. 

Bred  from  state  and  national  show  winners 
for  high  production,  our  yielding  average 
corn,  at  least  15  bushels  per  acre.  A  high 
grade  product  to  farmers  who  want  the  best. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples.  98  per 
cent  test  guaranteed. 

WICKFIELD  FARM,  Box  10,  Cantril,  Iowa. 


1  Cheap  as  Wood  KrdfaFci?me 

Fence.   Sell  direct,  shipping  to  users  only  at 
manufacturers'  prices.  Write  tor  fb.ee  catalog. 
j    UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    gie    10th  St     Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


niture,  without  being  scattered  over  the 
floor  in  the  process.  When  the  duster  is 
dirty  it  is  washed  out,  and  again  wrung 
dry.  It  is  essential  that  the  cloth  be 
wrung  perfectly  dry  as  often  as  it  is 
put  in  the  water;  otherwise  it  will 
streak  the  furniture  and  leave  damp  sur- 
faces to  catch  more  dust.  This  method 
of  dusting  is  employed  in  hospitals  to 
prevent  the  dust  flying  about,  to  be 
breathed  by  the  patients,  and  is  the  san- 
itary method  of  dusting  the  home  as 
well. 


In  the  making  of  doll  clothes,  many- 
lessons  in  sewing  that  will  always  be 
helpful  can  be  taught.  Make  the  work 
as  attractive  as  possible  by  providing 
pretty  scraps  for  the  doll  dresses.  If 
this  work  is  encouraged  and  well  directed, 
the  child  will  not  realize  she  is  learning 
to  sew — it  will  all  be  play  to  her — but 
her  play  will  be  turned  to  good  account 
a  few  years  later  when  she  finds  those 
same  principles  apply  in  the  making  of 
her  own  clothes. 


Early  teach  the  child  the  value  of  his 
teeth  and  what  will  be  the  result  if  he 
neglects  to  care  for  them  and  keep  them 
clean.  It  is  far  more  logical  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  brushing  them  at  least 
twice  each  day,  than  to  spend  much  time 
and  much  money  later  in  repairing  the 
damage  caused  by  neglect.  And  only  a 
small  part  of  the  damage  will  show  in 
the  teeth.  Few  parts  of  the  body  have 
more  to  do  with  the  general  health. 


Edison's  Tribute  to  His  Mother. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  at- 
tended school,  Thomas  A.  Edison  was 
nearly  always  at  the  foot  of  his  class. 
On  one  occasion  a  teacher  remarked  to 
the  inspector  that  the  boy  was  "addled" 
and  that  trying  to  tutor  him  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time. 

The  youth  overheard  the  remark.  He 
repeated  it  to  his  mother,  who  promptly 
took  the  child  back  to  the  school  and 
told  the  teacher  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about  and  that  the  lad 
had  more  brains  than  the  teacher. 

Referring  to  this  critical  period  of  his 
existence,  Mr.  Edison  once  said: 

"Had  it  not  been  for  my  mother's  ap- 
preciation and  faith  in  me,  I  should  very 
likely  never  have  been  an  inventor.  She 
was  so  true,  so  sure  of  me,  that  I  felt 
that  I  had  someone  to  live  for;  some- 
one I  must  not  disappoint.  The  mem- 
ory of  her  will  always  be  a  blessing  to 
me." — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Reading  Habit. 

The  person  who  has  cultivated  the 
reading  habit  cannot  be  deprived  of  an 
education.  He  can  be  a  master  if  he  so 
wills,  for  in  these  days  there  is  no  end 
of  good  literature  on  every  subject,  the 
use  of  which  is  free.  There  are  city  and 
state  libraries,  and  traveling  libraries. 
Our  own  state  maintains  a  traveling 
library  of  nearly  50,000  volumes  and 
keeps  these  circulating.  In  addition, 
there  are  government  bulletins  and  those 
of  the  state  educational  institutions 
which  are  well  written  and  full  of  re- 
liable information  on  many  subjects. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  cultivated 
the  habit  of  gaining  information  through 
the  printed  page,  appreciates  the  value 
of  these  free  educational  agencies,  but 
they  mean  little  to  him  who  thinks  that 
because  he  was  unable  to  spend  many 
years  at  school,  knowledge  has  been  shut 
away  from  him. 

The  reading  habit,  like  all  other  hab- 
its, grows  upon  the  individual,  and  the 
more  he  reads  the  more  he  finds  to  read 
and  the  more  he  is  able  to  learn. 

There  is  no  link  in  the  early  training 


that  will  be  a  greater  blessing  through- 
out life,  than  that  which  develops  a  de- 
sire for  good  reading  and  the  ability  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  knowledge 
gained. 

Asparagus. 

An  asparagus  bed  should  be  a  part  of 
every  garden.  This  is  an  early  spring 
vegetable  and  supplies  the  craving  for 
something  green  before  the  rest  of  the 
garden  has  started. 

For  spring  setting  of  the  bed,  the 
ground  should  be  given  the  same  prep- 
aration as  the  rest  of  the  garden.  The 
roots  should  be  set  either  in  a  deep 
furrow  which  is  generally  filled  as  the 
plants  grow,  or  planted  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  Where  plenty  of  manure 
can  be  used,  a  trench  should  be  dug  and 
the  bottom  filled  with  manure,  covering 
this  with  soil.  The  roots  should  then 
be  planted  and  the  trench  filled  as  the 
plants  grow. 

By  setting  one-year-old  roots  the  as- 
paragus can  be  used  the  third  year.  No 
tips  should  be  cut  the  first  two  years, 
but  the  third  year  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  cut  a  part  of  the  crop.  This  cutting 
should  not  be  continued  more  than  five 
to  six  weeks  any  year. 

The  plants  should  be  set  fourteen  to 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows  and 
the  rows  should  be  three  feet  apart. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  asparagus  bed 
should  be  given  a  thorough  cultivation 
with  a  spading  fork  or  similar  tool,  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  After 
this  the  weeds  should  be  kept  down  until 
the  cutting  season  is  over  and  the  top 
growth  shades  the  ground  sufficiently  to 
check  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Kinds  of  Children. 

From  the  standpoint  of  attention 
given,  there  are  three  types  of  children 
— those  who  are  allowed  to  "just  grow", 
those  who  are  taught  the  principles  of 
wholesome,  busy  living,  but  who  develop 
a  spirit  "of  initiative,  and  those  who  are 
idolized  or  given  so  much  attention  that 
they  are  helpless  to  think  or  do  for 
themselves. 

If  those  of  the  first  named  class  de- 
velop into  useful  and  capable  beings,  it 
is  usually  through  hard  knocks.  It  is 
but  the  natural  growth  of  those  in  the 
second  class  and  as  they  grow  their 
foundation  principles  also  gain  strength 
and  are  adequate  for  their  demands  upon 
them. 

But  the  children  of  the  third  type  are 
the  ones  to  be  really  pitied.  It  is  their 
very  nature  to  expect  kindness  from 
others,  but  this  cultivated  dependence  is 
quite  apt  to  be  termed  laziness  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  them,  and  they 
are  seriously  handicapped  and  shunned. 
Theirs  is  a  real  fight — not  only  against 
the  world,  but  against  themselves. 

Kindness  to  children  is  a  virtue,  but 
to  idolize  or  over-tend  a  child  is  not  a 
kindness. 


Sweet  Violets. 

These  flowers  are  among  the  first 
bloomers  in  the  spring,  and  their  dark 
green  foliage  and  purple  heads  are  the 
last  to  fade  in  the  fall.  Even  Jack  Frost 
does  not  scare  them,  and  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  brighten  the  dark  late  fall 
days  until  freezing  weather  comes. 

The  violet  bed  should  be  in  a  some- 
what shady,  well  drained  spot.  Take 
away  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of 
soil,  unless  it  is  well  enriched  loam,  and 
replace  it  with  equal  parts  of  well  rotted 
manure,  leaf  mold,  and  thoroughly  de- 
composed sod.  The  plants  may  be  set 
out  late  in  April.  Put  them  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  each  way.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  water  all  summer. 


THE  MOTHER  SWAN  EARLY  TEACHES  HER  SIGNETS  TO  FORAGE  FOR  THEMSELVES 


Knox  Luncheon  Salad 

I  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 
}/i  cup  sugar.  I  cup  cold  water. 

3  tart  applet.  1%  cups  boiling  water. 

I  cup  celery,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
H  cup  lemon  juice.  Ya  cup  pecan  nut  meats. 
'  Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes,  and 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  lemon  juice  and 
sugar.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  apples 
sliced  in  small  pieces,  chopped  celery  and  broken 
nut  meats.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  into  cold 
water,  and  chill.  Accompany  with  mayonnaise  or 
cooked  dressing.  This  mixture  may  be  served  in 
cases  made  from  bright  red  apples. 

Serve  this  salad  to  the  folks 
today  and  hear  them  say 
"let's  have  this  again." 


(Granulated) 

lifts  a  salad  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary class  and  makes  it  fit 
for  the  most  critical. 

Easy  to  make — economical 
too.  One  package  makes  4 
pints  of  jelly.  You  get  only 
I  pint  out  of  "flavored"  pack- 
ages. 

Knox  Gelatine  should  always  be 
on  your  shelf.  Use  it  for  desserts, 
salads,  puddings,  ices,  candies,  etc. 
You'll  find  it  handy,  when  unex- 
pected company  drops  in,  to  turn 
out  the  most  tempting  kind  of  dishes. 

New  Recipe  Book  FREE 

Contains  dozens  of  new  recipes. 
Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's  name. 
Enclose  2c  stamp  for  pint  sample. 

Chas.  B.  Knox  Co.,  Inc. 

432  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  IN  TONE 


BEST  TALKING 
MACHINE  FOR 
THE  PRICE 
Cabinet-Mahog-an.v 

Finish 
13y2xl6M:xl8  Inches 

NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 

Other  machines,  $15 
to  $75 

AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 


WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SUDAN 

— the  wonderful,  sure-yielding,  forage  crop.  Our  seed 
is  strictly  genuine,  inspected  and  certified  pure  Sudan 
Grass  seed — guaranteed  to  be  grown,  harvested  and 
cleaned  by  exports;  every  pound  of  it  officially  inspected 
in  the  field  before  harvest.  Yields  big  on  any  soil, 
anywhere — rain  or  no  rain.  Grows  5  to  8  feet  high. 
Makes  at  least  two  cuttings  a  year;  one  to  two  tous  of 
hay  each  cutting — 400  pounds  seed  per  acre  per  year. 
Requires  little  cultivation.  Chokes  out  weeds.  Pro- 
duces more  and  better  hay  than  millet ;  more  nutritious 
than  timothy.  Our  new  191G  Seed  Book  tells  about 
Sudan  Grass  and  all  other  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds.    Send  for  it.    No  charge. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE 

317  East  Douglas  Avenue.  WICHITA.  KANSAS 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1 .0\j  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  cataloa 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agenuwanted.  Address 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Depi  n  36  Creensboro,  N.  C 

S  CHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


OTTAWA 


orrA  WAJ  KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


FINE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
Hundred,  $3.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  N.  Smith,  Route  2,  Chanute,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs.  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN,  EGGS 
— Fine  laying  strain,  $3  hundred.  Mrs.  Chas. 
Bullis,  Spring  Hill,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
—Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler. Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$3.50  per  hundred.  Heavy  laying  strain.  Mrs. 
Edw.  Dugan,  Route  31,  Montrose,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Good  layers.  Sadie 
Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

SELECT  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


SINGLE      COMB      BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,    $3    per   hundred.     H.    M.    Schoepflin,  , 
Route  1,  Osage  City,  Kan.  

EGGS,  $1.00  SETTING,  $5.00  HUNDRED. 
Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  John  Ball, 
280  West  Locust,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Olson,  Dwight,  Kan.   


FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cole,  Levant,  Kan. 

HEAVY  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  fifteen  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  I.  H. 
Gnagy,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo.  

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $2;  100  eggs,  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan.   

EGGS — REDUCED  PRICE.  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.  


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
lng,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns  exclusively,  102  eggs,  $3.50;  thirty, 
$1.25.     Charles  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan.   


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  selected  matings,  $5  hundred.  Eggs 
tested  98  per  cent  fertile.  Dave  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
None  better.  If  you  are  interested  in  great- 
est egg  laying  machine  on  earth,  write 
Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Peabody,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  —  PURE 
D.  W.  Young  strain.  Three  cock  birds  in 
pens  sired  by  Young's  first  prize  winners. 
G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan.   


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show. 
Including  ten  firsts.,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan.   


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan.  •   


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  STOCK  AND 
eggs.  Prices  reduced  for  farmers'  trade. 
Write  wants.  H.  C.  Short,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
90c,  setting  fifteen;  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


WELD  AY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


"HARDSCRABBLE"  STRAIN  OF  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Bred  eleven  years  from  the 
best  layers.  Eggs  guaranteed  90  per  cent 
fertile.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  what 
you  need.    E.  M.  Wheeler,  Jefferson,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan. 


SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  large  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50.  fifteen;  $3,  fifty;  $6,  105. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lebo,  Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5,  Box  6.  Springfield,  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz- Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$4.50  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Alf  Johnson,  Leonard ville,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  "A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Winning  stock  mated  with  winning  male, 
Des  Moines,  1916.  Eggs,  this  mating,  $3.50, 
fifteen.  Eggs  from  stock  with  egg  records 
of  200  to  250,  $5,  fifteen.  Range  eggs,  $1.50, 
fifteen.  All  stock  trap-nested.  F.  Lefevbre, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  CYPHERS, 
Wycoff  and  Dr.  Hess  bred-to-lay  hens  mated 
to  Tom  Barron  cockerels;  sires  and  dams 
imported.  Have  assembled  the  best  laying 
stuff  I  can  find.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  thirty, 
$2.25;  hundred,  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  J.  L.  Stratton, 
Ottawa,  Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
in  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS 
—Large  birds.  Eggs,  $2  per  fifteen.  W.  W. 
Pressly,  Meade,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
— Eggs  for  hatching.  Large  egg-laying 
strains,  fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  book- 
let.    Thos.  Leftwich,  Winfleld,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  75c;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs.  John  Shearer, 
Frankfort,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS,  $1.00 
per  fifteen  or  $3.00  per  fifty.  Gust  Frei- 
burg, McPherson,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
Thos.  VanOrsdol,  Route  11,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $5.00  HUNDRED, 
prepaid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Lamed,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Large  boned  yellow  legged  good  laying 
strain.  Eggs — Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7. 
M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton,  Mo. 


WHITE  ROCKS— MY  BEST  WINTER 
layers  mated  with  Fishel  cocks.  Eggs,  $1, 
fifteen;  $4,  hundred.  Mrs.  Clifford  Hutch- 
inson, Wetmore,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN,  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford.  Kan.   


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirty  $5;  Pen  3.  fifteen  $2. 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  — STATE  SHOW 
winners,  only  $1.00  fifteen,  $5.00  hundred. 
Baby  chicks.  10c.  Mating  list  with  records 
free.  Nellie  McDowell,  Route  1.  Garnett, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly,  Mo.   


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  1.  Topeka,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $3  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Damaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  S— BEST 
blood  lines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  J. 
Embry,   Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.    C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS — 
Write  for  mating  list.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  them.  Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa, 
Kan. 


EXHIBITION  UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Winners  at  State  Show,  Wichita.  Four 
pens.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  thirty,  $3.50.  George 
Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty,  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — -Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


EGGS  —  WHITE  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  Fishel  direct.  Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$5.  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  twelve,  $1.  Tou- 
louse geese,  25c.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey, 
35c  each.     Etta  Dowling,  Reasnor,  Iowa. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $2; 
hundred,  $8.    Christina  Bazil,  Lebo,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BRADLEY  STRAIN  ROCKS— EGGS.  FIF- 
teen,  $1.50.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Prather,  Eureka, 
Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — C.  A.  HAWK'S  STOCK, 
fifteen  eggs.  $1.50;  hundred,  $7.50.  Wm.  L. 
Shelly,  Route  1,  Atchison,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1,  fifteen;  $4  hundred,  prepaid.  J.  T. 
Hammerli.  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  BUFF 
Rocks,  $1.50  setting.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


EXTRA  LARGE  GOOD  LAYERS,  FINE 
Barred  Rock  eggs,  $1  per  fifteen,  $1.65  per 
thirty,  $2  per  fifty.    E.  Bauer,  Beattie,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS— 
Eggs  from  pens,  $3  per  fifteen;  farm  range, 
$4  per  hundred.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ed 
Schmidt,  Route  No.  3,  Geneseo,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John.  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS— 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLET 
mating.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs — 
Utility,  $4  a  hundred;  pens,  fifteen  for  $4. 
R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel,  Kan. 


CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst.  New- 
ton. Kan. 


DARK  CORNISH  FQ.WLS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Eggs.  $1.75  per  fifteen.  The  large  White 
African  Guinea  eggs,  $1.25  per  eighteen. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Alexander,  Route  1,  Peru,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Pekin,  Rouen, 
Fawn  and  White  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.25 
per  setting,  postpaid.  Fancy  stock,  good 
layers,  satisfaction  and  fertility  guaranteed. 
Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PRIZE  BUFF  WYANDOTTES — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1.50.     G.  Kittell,  Newton.  Kan. 


PURE  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  100 
eggs,  $4.     Mrs.  J.  W.  Gause,  Emporia,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $5.00  PER 
hundred.     Dr.  O.  F.  Searl,  Solomon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — SEND  FOR 
catalog.  B.  M.  Stephenson,  Cawker  City, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — PEN,  FJF- 
teen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  John  Jevons, 
Wakefield,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS,  $1 
per  fifteen.  Splendid  layers,  beautiful  fowls. 
Mrs.  Zachery  Taylor,  Marion,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.    Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80, -thirty ;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS.  $1.25, 
from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen,  Inman, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 
Good  healthy  range  birds,  $3.50  hundred. 
Bertha  Rogers,  Garnett,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  — 
Prize  winners.  Mating  list  free.  J.  E.  Kim- 
sey  &  Son,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  —  PRIZE- 
winning  stock,  $1.50  for  fifteen  eggs.  Breed- 
ing stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hammond, 
Hope,  Kan. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  BREEDER  OF 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Fine  birds  for  sale.  Wm. 
Neiers,  Cascade,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  from  pure  white,  carefully  mated, 
farm  range  birds;  heavy  laying  strain;  $4 
per  hundred.     George  Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state,  $1  setting,  $5 
hundred.  Cockerels,  $1.25.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SALE 
from  high  scoring  stock;  fifteen  for  $1  or 
100  for  $4.50.  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Bilson,  Eu- 
reka, Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  from  big,  fine  prize  winning 
stock.  Order  early.  V.  Alexander  Grant, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3;  utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Effie  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  of  fifteen;  five  set- 
tings for  $6.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hill,  Burlington, 
Kan. 


EGGS — SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES, 
fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3.  Rouen,  Pekin  and 
Muscovy  duck  eggs,  eleven,  $1.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hun- 
dred. Good  pure-bred  cockerels  left.  Mrs, 
Mike  Heosch,  Randolph,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen.  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty.  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mr9.  A. 
J.  Hiagins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings,  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud.  Monett,  Mo.  • 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  FOR  HENS.  15c:  BROILERS 
25c;  turkeys,  18c;  eggs,  17%c.  Coops  and 
cases  loaned   free.     The   Copes,  Topeka. 


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 
heavy  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale 
Write  Fred  K.  Stevens,  Seymour,  Iowa. 

ANCONAS — STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  FARM- 
ralsed  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  pt" 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K 
Whitnev,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  MINORCAS,  LATEST 
standard  breed,  great  layers.  Eggs,  fif- 
teen. S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Pekin  duclc 
eggs,  $1,  fifteen.    C.  H.  Catt,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

(Poultry  Ads  Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


Fairmont,  Neb.,  March  15,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  balance  due  for  advertising.  Your  paper  is 
certainly  all  right  when  it  comes  to  advertising,  as  I  have  sold  everything 
I  had  for  sale  and  am  still  getting  inquiries  and  orders  for  more. 

If  nothing  prevents  you  will  hear  from  me  again  a  little  later. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  A.  Written. 


40.000  000 
^  BABIES  ^ 


April  8,  1910  KANSAS 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Mrs.  Eva  Frederick.  Asherville,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  EGGS,  $2 
per  fifty.  Ason  Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  SE- 
lected  stock,  $1  for  fifteen  eggs.  Bert  G. 
Taylor,   Cleburne,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS — 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan.  

DARK  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martlndale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS, 
$1;  100,  $4.  Gertrude  Haynes,  Grantville, 
Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FIFTEEN  EGGS, 
Pen  1,  $2;  Pen  2,  $1.50.  Andrew  Ketter, 
Kelly,  Kan.  ^^^^^^^ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each:  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  SVs  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty.  $2.75;  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS — FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISL- 
and  Reds,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mating 
list  free.    M.  L.  Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Fifteen  eggs,  $1.25;  100  for  $0.50.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Mo. 

TRY  OUR  PEERLESS  STRAIN  PURE 
Rose  Comb  Reds.  None  better.  $4.50  hun- 
dred, $1  fifteen.  C.  D.  Ferris,  Elm  Creek, 
Neb.  

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan.  

BRED  TO  LAY  —  PURE-BRED  S.  C. 
Reds.  Eggs  from  the  finest  birds  I  ever 
raised,  $1  setting;  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred, 
$4.  Guaranteed.  Belmont  Farm,  Box  69, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

MEIER'S  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
— Farm  range,  headed  by  brothers  of  my 
first  prize  Frisco  cockerel.  One  hundred 
eggs,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75.  Write  for  mating 
list.     H.  A.  Meier,  Abilene,  Kan. 

GUARANTEED  FERTILITY.  SAFE  DE- 
llvery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARM  RANGE.  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  $10.  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— STRONG,  VIGOR- 
OUS, excellent  layers.  Yard  eggs,  $1.25  to 
$2.50,  fifteen;  range,  $1.50  thirty,  $4  hun- 
dred. Free  catalog.  T.  C.  Benedict,  Jet, 
Okla.  •  

HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  REDS — SUMERWELL'S  BIG  BONE, 
heavy  layers.  Winners  at  leading  shows. 
Improve  your  flock.  Exhibition  settings.  $3. 
Range  flock,  50  eggs.  $3.  Sumerwell's  Hill- 
side Farm,  3218  North  28th,  Kansas  City, 
Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Finest  exhibition  birds  scientifically  bred 
for  years  for  great  egg  production.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  six  grand  matings,  baby 
chicks  in  small  quantities.  Eggs  by  hundred 
from  fine  utility  mating.  Get  our  catalogs 
free.  It  describes  our  fowls  and  gives  a 
list  of  our  winnings  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. Some  fine  yearling  hens  for  sale  June 
15.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney.  Neb. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  EGGS  —  HUN- 
dred,  $5.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

FRAKES'  SUPERIOR  STRAIN  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites — Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, baby  chicks.  Louis  G.  Frakes,  Box  7, 
Huron,  Kan. 

HEIDT'S  PRIZE  WINNING  RHODE  is- 
land Whites.  In  19>5  exhibited  at  Kansas 
State  Fair,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
Kansas  State  Federation  Show  at  Topeka. 
Won  total  of  seven  lsts,  five  2nds,  one  3d, 
one  4th,  one  7th,  four  club  specials  and  two 
silver  cups  for  best  display.  Eggs  and 
chicks.    E.  E.  Heidt,  R.  R.  27,  Topeka,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach.   Hays.  Kan. 

BABY  CHICK  FEED. 

FINE  QUALITY  BABY  CHICK  FEED. 
♦1.75  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Scott.  Kan.  "Brooks 
Best"  Calf  Meal,  $3.25  cwt.  Brooks  Whole- 
sale Co. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  FIFTEEN 
for  $1.     A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Llll,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  —  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  egg  layers,  mating  free.  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  $1.  FIF- 
teen;  $4  hundred.  Buff  Ducks,  $1.25,  thir- 
teen.   Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
William  Cook  strain.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch.  Brighton,  Colo. 

UTILITY  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
pure-bred,  $1  setting.  $4  hundred.  J.  W. 
Wright,  Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons,  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  thirty.  $2.50; 
hundred,  $5.  Fannie  Renzenberger,  Greeley, 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Kellerstrass  $30  matings;  twenty-four,  $1.75 
parcel  post;  100.  $5  express.  Mrs.  John 
Jevons,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 


BARRED  ROCK  AND  COLUMBIAN  WY- 
aj^dotte  eggs.  $1  per  fifteen.  J.  Kenneth 
Muse,  McPherson,  Kan. 

TWENTY  LEADING  VARIETIES,  EGGS 
and  baby  chicks.  Write  for  information. 
Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  S.  C.  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS, 
Blue  Orpingtons,  Buff  Leghorns.  Egg-bred 
winners.  '  Mating  list  free.  Few  cockerels. 
John  A.  Huber,  LaCrosse,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  AND 
fawn  and  white  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs, 
$1  setting,  $5  hundred.  Pearl  Haines,  Rosa- 
lia, Kan. 

SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs,  $1.80  for  30.  If  you 
want  something  up  to  snuff,  prize  winners, 
order.  Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Pea- 
body,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  POULTRY,  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  $1  per  fifteen.  $2  per  thirty:  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirty, 
$3  per  fifty.    Thomas  Ohlsen,  Whiting,  Kan. 

STOCK,  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  Barred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and.  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach.  Hays,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt.   Roxbury,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
per  fifteen,  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY  CHICKS. 
Eggs,  reduced  prices  during  April.  Lily 
Robb,  Neal,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS,  LEG- 
horns,  12 Vic.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery.  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
Ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kan. 


FARMER 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNERS,  R.  C. 
Red  eggs.     Wilson  Hineline,  Ruskin,  Neb. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS— STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
eggs,  4  cents  each.  Sadie  Litton,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

FAWN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  EGG  AVER- 
age  six  in  seven  days  each,  $1.00  setting. 
Grace  Dolson,  Neal,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  EGGS, 
$1  per  fifteen,  $2.75  per  fifty.  J.  W.  War- 
ner, La  Crosse,  Kan. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  RUCKS  —  GOLDEN 
fawn  and  white.  Blue  ribbon  stock,  layingi 
pure  white  egg.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora, 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

CHAMPION  FEMALE  PENCILER  RUN- 
ner  duck,  also  1st  old  duck.  2d  young  duck, 
4th  young  draks,  at  great  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair.  Babv  ducks  and  eggs.  E.  E. 
Heidt,  R.  No.  27,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS.  $2.50  PER  12. 
Fred   Watts,   Havensville,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS,  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

EGGS— FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOL- 
land  turkey  eggs,  $2  per  ten.  Margaret 
Jeckel,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  FINE,  LARGE,  DARK- 
colored  Bourbon  turkeys,  eleven  for  $3.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock.  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Egge,  $3,  eleven.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  LARGE  BOURBON  RED 
turkeys,  $3  for  eleven.  C.  S.  Hart  &  Sons, 
Milan,  Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big  vigorous  farm-raised 
deep-breasted  birds,  from  blue  ribbon  stock, 
Denver  1916,  and  first  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch, 
Brighton,  Colo. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS.  BARKER'S 
strain.  $1.25  per  fifteen,  $6.50  hundred.  All 
delivered.     J.  Medford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  LANGSHANS— PEN  A 
is  headed  by  a  96  cockerel.  Catalog  free. 
J.  A.  Lovette,  Poultry  Judge,  Mullinville, 
Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS — EGGS,  FIFTEEN, 
$1,  $1.25  by  mail;  one  hundred,  $4.  $5  by 
mail.  Baby  chicks,  15c.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stein, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 

BUCKNELL'S  BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS 
— Show  bred  and  farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1  for 
fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Postage  or  express 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  R. 
E.  Bucknell,  Hardy,  Neb. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  of  Jamesport.  Mo., 
owners  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Spotted 
Polands,  report  their  herd  doing  fine  and  a 
good  demand  for  high  class  Spotted  Polands. 
This  firm  has  supplied  breeding  stock  to 
Spotted  Poland  breeders  in  a  number  of 
states  during  the  past  year  and  has  bred  a 
large  number  of  sows  for  spring  farrow  in 
order  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  their  big-boned  easy-feeding  Spot- 
ted Polands. 


I.  N.  Green  of  Kiowa,  Kan.,  is  one  of  the 
successful  breeders  of  high-class  jacks  in 
this  state.  A  number  of  the  best  jacks  now 
in  service  were  raised  on  the  Green  Stock 
Farm.  At  this  time  the  aged  jacks  in  the 
herd  are  a  good  lot  and  there  is  also  a 
number  of  two-year-olds  that  are  fine  pros- 
pects. 


Oklahoma's  new  hog  cholera  law  goes 
into  effect  on  May  21.  The  law  permits 
persons  to  administer  the  treatment  who 
are  not  licensed  to  do  so.  only  on  their  own 
farms  or  those  occupied  by  them,  or  upon 
petition  of  ten  or  more  freeholders  of  a 
community,  he  may  administer  the  virus  on 
farms  in  their  vicinity.  The  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  examine  all  applications  for  license 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  law.  The  law 
provides  that  plants  making  vaccine  for 
treatment  of  hog  cholera  must  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  manufacture  must  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  agents  of  the  de- 
partment. 


Prices  of  meat  animals — hogs,  cattle, 
sheep  and  chickens — were  16.4  per  cent 
higher  on  March  15  than  they  were  on  that 
date  a  year  ago  and  12.7  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  last  six  years  on 
March  15.  A  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  the  level  of  prices  paid 
to  producers  of  the  country  for  moat  ani- 
mals increased  8.4  per  cent  from  February 
15  to  March  15  this  year  compared  with  an 
average  increase  of  3.1  per  cent  in  the  same 
period  of  the  last  six  years.  Prices  paid 
for  hogs  showed  an  increase  of  $1.53  per 
hundred  pounds  oyer  March  15  a  year  ago, 
and  63  cents  over  the  average  of  the  last 
six  years;  beef  cattle  increased  45  cents  over 
last  year  and  98  cents  over  the  six-year 
average. 


Died  in  Kansas  last  year.  Not  real  bablea 
— but  little  baby  chicks. 

And  by  losing  tlicra,  Kansas  lost  thou- 
sands— yes.  millions — of  dollars  worth  of 
real  valuable  eggs  and  meat — lost  it  all  In 
one  year.    Think  of  it  I 

A  positively  needless  loss,  too.  For.  of 
the  forty  million  lost  little  chicks,  fully 
34.000.000  could  have  been  saved,  bad 
they  been  raised  on 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

Made  to  make  chicks  healthy  and  grow 
twice  as  fasti   Made  of  oats,  wheat,  meal, 
beef,  bone  and  "teeth"  (grit).  Aids  digestion 
Put  up  in  10,  25,  50  and 
100-lb.  sacks.  Atyourdealer"e. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 


OTTO  WEISS 

feet. 


OTTO  WEISS 
COMPANY, 
Wichita. 
Kan. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Send  in  your  name  We  are 
going  to  GIVE  AWAY  this 

$265.00 
Motorcycle 


and  many  other  prizes  over  $500.00  in  all. 

WE  PAY  YOU  IN  CASH  BESIDES! 

Would  you  like  to  own  a  fine  speedy  $265  Harley- 
Davklson  latest  model  motorcycle?  You  CAN  own  one 
and  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES  while  working. 
KANSAS  FARMER,  the  big  weekly  published  at  To- 
peka, is  going  to  givo  away  this  motorcycle  and  $500 
in  other  prizes,  ."JUNE  17,  1916,  to  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  for  securing  subscriptions,  AND  PAY 
YOU  IX  CASB  for  each  subscription  you  secure.  YOU 
CAN  NOT  LOSE  in  this  contest,  as  you  are  sure  to  be 
paid  for  the  work  you  do,  and  the  best  worker  wins 
the  motorcycle.    You  can  also  earn 

$75.00  In  Cash 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  and  description 
of  prizes.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  a 
motorcycle.  Nine  others  have  each  won  our  motor- 
cycles with  far  less  in  subscriptions  than  it  would  take 
in  dollars  to  buy  the  machine  of  a  dealer.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  enter  and  places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  us  whatever.  It  makes  no  difference  where 
you  live  or  what  you  do,  one  person  has  an  eaual  op- 
portunity with  another.  You  will  never  know  about 
our  splendid  plan  unless  you  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail  today  to 
KANSAS  FARMEB,  625  Jackson  St.,  Topeka.  Kan. 
This  will  entitle  you  to  take  part  In  the  EXTRA 
PRIZE  AWARDS  in  which  you  can  SURE  EARN 
many  fine  prizes  besides. 


Manager  Kansas  Farmet  Motorcycle  Club, 
625  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Gentlemen:  Pleaso  tell  me,  free  of  cost  to  me.  how 
I  can  become  the  owner  of  the  Motorcycle,  or  one 
of  the  other  big  prizes  you  are  going  to  give  away 
and  make  good-  wages  besides. 


Name. . . 
Address . 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CAKE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


CHOICE 

Half  Section,  Lane  County,  two  miles  town, 
within  15  miles  of  14  elevators.  Price,  $12.50 
per  acre,  half  cash,  balance  3  years,  7  per 
cent.    No  trades. 

P.  O.  BOX  83,  SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price,  160  acres.  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
close  inspection  by  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent. 
C.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Utica,  Ness  Co.,  Kan. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3H 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings:  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands.  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE.  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

RESIDENCE   NEAR  K.   S.   A.  C. 

Nine  rooms,  modern,  in  the  best  residence 
section.    $4,100.  terms.  Address 
MRS.  B.  E.  FORD      -      Manhattan,  Kansas 

If  Yon  Want  80  Acres  pasture  and  fruit 
land  near  this  jity,  in  oil  development  ter- 
ritory. $2.60  per  acre,  write 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO..  McAlester,  Okla. 

Percy  Lill  of  Mt.  Hope.  Kan.,  owns  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  Kansas. 
He  has  in  his  herd  at  the  present  time  a 
choice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers.  His  herd 
has  a  good  record  for  production  and  his 
blood  lines  are  the  best  of  the  breed. 


When  a  farm  bureau  is  organized  :n 
a  county,  the  members  themselves  h:  e 
the  agricultural  agent,  and  therefore  g  t 
the  man  they  want.  Neither  the  agri- 
cultural college  nor  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  put  a  man  into 
a  county  as  agricultural  agent. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  _  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  800,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  t!0  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANT  EXPERIENCED  HAND  FOR 
general  farm  work.  Steady  work  all  sum- 
mer for  good  hand.  J.  M.  Nielson,  Marys- 
vllle,  Kan. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

OZARKS  OF  MISSOURI,  FARMS  AND 
timber  lands,  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre.  Write 
for  list.     Avery  &  Stephens,  Mansfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  GOOD  80-ACRE  FARM, 
well  situated  in  Western  Linn  County,  $4,400. 
Robt.  Curry,  Selma,  Kan. 

FREE  —  320  ACRES  LAND,  EASTERN 
Colorado:  good  level  land  in  the  best  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111. 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trade*. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— JACK,  "TOM  YOUNG."  AGE 
10  years;  good  breeder;  shows  fine  mules. 
Priced  reasonable.  Also  one  four-year-old 
registered  Shorthorn  bull.  J.  M.  Elder, 
Green,  Kan. 

THIRTY  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  FOR 
sale.  The  big  kind.  A  4-year-old  registered 
black  French  Draft  stallion,  the  ton  kind. 
Sudan  seed,  clean  and  double  sacked,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson,  $4  a  hundred. 
Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co.,  Texas. 


HOGS. 


FINE  O.  I.  C.  BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR 
sale.    W.  C.  Hall,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINA  BRED  GILTS,  $25; 
shoats,  $10;  pigs,  $5.  Quick.  Frank  Bar- 
rington,  Sedan,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


TWO  HANDSOME  FEMALE  COLLIES, 
five  months  old,  partly  trained,  $10.  Quick. 
Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PATENTS. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  mar- 
ket your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B. 
Owen,  122  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY,  LOWEST  PRICES, 
nursery  stock  and  small  fruits  wholesale. 
Mo  agents.  Free  list.  Highland  Nurseries, 
Waukon,  Iowa. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLL  BULLS,  NONE  BETTER. 
D.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
Campbell  Bros.,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE,  AGES 
from  five  weeks  to  sixteen  months;  out  of 
choice  stock.    Jens  S.  Jensen,  Milltown,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
bulls,  ready  for  service;  well  bred,  good  con- 
formation, all  reds.  Write  for  prices  and 
other  information.  A.  L.  Withers,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  REGISTERED 
Jersey  bull,  5  years  old;  Flying  Fox  and  St. 
Lambert  breeding.  Also  registered  Jersey 
bull  calf,  8  months  old.  grandson  of  Finan- 
cial Countess  Lad.  For  particulars  write 
C.  H.  Browne,  Lakin,  Kan. 

MUST  CHANGE  MY  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
bull,  four  years  old.  Anyone  thinking  of 
changing  his  herd  bull,  please  write  me. 
Have  also  for  sale  a  fine  yearling  bull  with 
A.  R.  O.  breeding  on  both  sides.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars.  P.  W.  Enns,  Box  78, 
Newton,  Kan. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  BUT  Es- 
pecially high  grade  and  registered  bulls. 
Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives,  will  drive 
you  to  the  different  breeders.  This  service 
furnished  to  all  purchasers  by  Jefferson 
County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association.  H. 
A.  Main,  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOSTER'S  CROP  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.  Address28  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ALL  VARIETIES  TOMATO  PLANTS, 
$2.50  M.  Cabbage,  $2  M.,  50c  per  hundred. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GANO  APPLES,  BARREL,  $3.50.  SWEET 
potatoes,  $1.25  bushel.  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 

BINDER  TWINE — SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send,  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan.  ^^^^^ 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG, 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDT,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — FARM  WORK  BY  INTELLI- 
gent,  experienced  man,  clean  habits,  best 
references.  Name  highest  wages  you  can 
pay.    H.  B.  Southern,  Canadian,  Texas. 

YOUNG  MAN,  AGE  28,  WANTS  WORK 
on  farm  looking  after  stock  or  most  any- 
thing in  the  farming  line.  G.  W.  Reeves, 
Columbus,  Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
farm  with  good  honest  man  who  can  furnish 
house,  driving  team  and  wagon,  preferred. 
W.  D.  Reeves,  Columbus,  Kan. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  AND  STOCK- 
man  wants  position  on  widow's  farm.  Can 
furnish  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  2, 
Burns,  Kan.   

HEDGE  POSTS. 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfield,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester,  N.  T.  

THE  STRAY  LIST 

TAKEN  UP— BY  JACOB  MEISNER,  OF 
Bern,  Nemaha  County.  Kansas,  on  October 
1  1915,  one  red  steer  coming  two  years  old, 
appraised  at  $30.  W.  L.  Kauffman,  County 
Clerk.  

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  C.  JORDAN,  RESID- 
ing  one  and  one-half  miles  north  and  two 
miles  east  of  Harper,  Harper  County,  Kan- 
sas,  one  red  cow  with  four'  white  feet,  de-  ■ 
horned,  weight  about  1,000  pounds,  ap-  j 
praised  at  $40.  R.  P.  Chevraux,  County 
Clerk. 


FARMER 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

NORTHWEST  KANSAS  ALFALFA  SEED 
for  sale.    Geo.  Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HILDRETH  CORN,  129  BUSHELS  AN 
acre.  $2  per  bushel.  C.  E.  Hildreth,  Alta- 
mont,  Kan. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  FANCY,  RECLEANED, 
$12  per  bushel.  Theo.  Smith  &  Son,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan. 

SWEET  POTATO  SEED,  PUMPKIN 
yams,  $1  per  hundred  pounds.  J.  Medford, 
Wheatland,  Okla. 

YELLOW  JERSEY  SEED  SWEET  POTA- 
toes,  $1  per  bushel,  sacked  f.  o.  b.  C.  V. 
Montford,  Burrton,  Kan. 

SABLE  SOY  BEANS,  MATURE  90  TO 
110  days,  yield  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
$1.50  bushel.     E.  D.  Scott,  Udall,  Kan. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 
100,  30c;  500,  $1;  1,000,  $1.90,  parcel  post. 
James  A.  Clifton,  Russellville,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE  —  RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed,  95  per  cent  pure,  $8.00  bushel.  Geo. 
Bowman,  Logan,  Kan, 

•> 

McGEE  TOMATO — 1,200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  KANSAS  GROWN, 
fine  germination,  $9.50  bushel  while  it  lasts, 
sacks  free.  Brooks  Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR — PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White,  $2 
per  bushel,  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE — EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE- 
hulled  kafir  seed,  was  ripe  before  frost. 
Also  some  white  corn.  John  Roehrman, 
Route  4,  Herington,  Kan. 

MILLET  SEED— I  HAVE  A  QUANTITY 
of  choice  German  millet  seed  for  sale.  Re- 
cleaned  and  fine.  Ask  for  samples  and 
price.     Ed   Fulcomer,    Belleville,  Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BROME  GRASS  SEED— BEST  FOR  PER- 
manent  pasture.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound  in 
fifty-pound  lots.  Achenbach  Bros.,  Wash- 
ington, Kan. 

RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  tbje 
farm  arid  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Hundred,  50c;  thousand,  $4.50  delivered.. 
Everbearers,  45c  dozen,  $2.09  hundred,  deliv- 
ered. Satisfactory  plants.  J.  M.  Lancaster, 
Rockford,  Gage  Co.,  Neb. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  RAISED  SEED  CORN 
— Hand  picked,  tipped,  butted  and  shelled. 
Boone  County  White,  Commercial  White, 
Blue  and  White,  Hildreth's  Yellow  Dent, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  $2  per  bushel  delivered 
any  point  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa.    Mead  Grain  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Cabbage  plants, 
$1.25  thousand.  Any  kind,  40c  hundred  by 
parcel  post.  5,000  lots,  prepaid  express.  Can 
ship  million  weekly  after  May  1.  Quantity 
orders  solicited.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonville, 
Ark. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLO- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  cleaned,  scarified,  100 
pounds,  $19;  under  60  pounds,  20c  per 
pound.  Ask  me  to  prove  to  your  satisfac- 
tion the  superiority  of  scarified  seed.  Pure 
Sudan  grass  seed  from  northern-grown 
stock,  grown  seven  miles  from  Nebraska 
state  line,  in  Marshall  County.  No  Johnson 
grass  here.  100  pounds,  $9;  50  pounds,  $5; 
10  pounds  and  under,  12c  per  pound.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Willis  J.  Conable,  Ax- 
tell,  Kan. 
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SUDAN  GRASS  SEED. 

SUDAN  SEED — 4,000  POUNDS  FROM 
seed  sent  from  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C.  None  better.  Send  cash.  M.  M.  Anthony, 
Tahoka,  Texas. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HONEY. 

HONEY— FANCY  WHITE  EXTRACTED, 
two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10; 
amber,  $8.50.  Bert  W.  Hopper,  Rocky  Ford. 
Colo. 

TRACTORS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — A  22x45 
Hart-Parr  kerosene  tractor  and  plows  in 
good  shape.     Herman  Unruh,  Dundee,  Kan. 

These  are  the  proper  distances  for  set- 
ting out  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees: 
Apples  from  30  to  40  feet  apart;  pears, 
20  to  30  feet;  peaches  and  plums,  15  to 
20  feet;  cherries,  15  to  25  feet;  apricots, 
20  to  30  feet;  quinces,  8  to  12  feet. 


Water  does  not  soak  into  concrete. 
Liquids  run  into  the  gutters  and  then 
into  the  manure  pits.  Concrete  floors 
may  be  flushed  with  water  and  made 
clean  and  odorless. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Aberdeen  Angus. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Association  salesi 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  25;  Omaha,  Neb., 
April  26;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  April  27;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  Chas.  Gray,  Secretary, 
817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

May  26 — E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksvllle,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 

HoLsteins. 

April  18 — J.  R.  Smith,  Newton,  Kan. 
April  25 — F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
April  26— Mark  B.  Curdy,  Howell,  Mich. 
April    28 — Liverpool    Sale    &    Pedigree  Co., 

Ins.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.    Iowa  Breeders'  Sale 

at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 

The  Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Company 
of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  claims  April  28  as  the 
date  of  their  Iowa  Breeders'  Sale  of  regis- 
tered Holstein  cattle.  On  that  date,  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  they  will  offer  a  choice  lot 
of  registered  Holsteins  selected  from  the 
best  herds  in  Iowa.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the  season 
in  Holstein  circles. 


Ed  Boen  of  Lawson,  Mo.,  owner  of  Prairie 
View  Stock  Farm,  noted  as  the  home  of 
one  of  Missouri's  most  famous  and  biggest 
herds  of  jacks  and  jennets,  reports  a  good 
demand  for  high  class  jacks.  The  Prairie 
View  herd  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of 
high  class  mammoth  jacks.  All  of  the 
jacks  in  the  herd  at  this  time,  old  enough 
for  service,  were  raised  and.  broke  on 
Prairie  View  Farm. 


In  a  bulletin  on  milk  and  cream  contests, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  contests  have 
been  found  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
ducing dairymen  and  others  to  use  greater 
care  in  handling  milk.  "Education  accom- 
plishes more  than  legislation,"  says  this  bul- 
letin. "The  educational  value  of  these  con- 
tests," the  bulletin  points  out,  "is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  almost  invariably  dairy- 
men who  have  had  little  expeprience  in 
such  competitions  obtain  higher  scores  than 
those  who  have  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contests  are  used  also  to  point  out  to 
consumers  the  fact  that  clean  milk  is  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  produce  than 
dirty  milk." 


E.  H.  Salisbury  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  in  that  state,  has  claimed  May 
26  as  the  date  for  a  public  sale.  On  that 
date  he  will  offer  a  very  choice  selection  of 
Angus  cattle.  The  entire  offering  will  be 
of  the  best  blood  lines  -and  are  the  type 
that  will  be  profitable  on  any  farm. 


Wisconsin  is  noted  as  the  home  of  good 
Holstein  cattle,  and  Holstein  breeders  in 
that  state  are  furnishing  a  large  percentage 
of  the  breeding  stock  coming  to  the  South- 
west. Whitewater  Stock  Farm  at  White- 
water, Wis.,  is  one  of  the  farms  that  has 
been  drawn  upon  heavily  by  breeders  in  the 
Southwest,  and  many  good  herds  in  this 
territory  were  started  with  foundation  stock 
from  this  herd. 


W.  T.  Hutchison,  the  well  known  Duroc 
Jersey  breeder  of  Cleveland.  Mo.,  has  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  good  stock  farms  near 
Laredo,  Mo.,  and  has  entered  into  a  part- 
nership with  A.  H.  Schmidt.  The  new  firm 
of  Schmidt  &  Hutchinson  will  continue  in 
the  business  of  breeding  pure-bred  stock. 
In  addition  to  the  splendid  herd  of  Durocs 
owned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  they  will  also 
breed  Hereford  cattle. 


G.  C.  Humphrey,  head  of  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College,  gives  ten  reasons  why  dairying  on 
farms  in  that  state  is  becoming  so  popular. 
Among  the  reasons  advanced  is  that  it  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  receive  a  regular  cash 
income,  and  also  provides  a  home  market 
for  his  forage  feeds,  and  at  the  same  time 
builds  up  and  enriches  his  soil.  Dairying 
also  produces  a  human  food  for  which  there 
Is  no  substitute,  and  for  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  demand. 


Guernsey  cattle  breeders  in  Kansas  City 
territory  are  working  for  a  big  dairy  show 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  next  September. 
C.  F.  Holmes  will  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City  next  month, 
where  he  will  arrange  for  substantial  prizes 
to  be  given  at  the  Kansns  City  show.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Phil  R.  Toll,  president:  E.  P. 
Adams,  W.  H.  Holmes,  C.  E.  Fulton.  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  William  Newlin,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  vice-presidents:  C.  F.  Holmes, 
treasurer,  and  M.  E.  Livezey,  secretary. 


W.  H.  Richards  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  is  a 
live  booster  for  better  draft  horses  on  Kan- 
sas farms.  A  number  of  the  best  imported 
and  home-bred  draft  stallions  now  in  serv- 
ice in  Kansas  and  neighboring  states  are 
from  Mr.  Richards'  barns.  The  imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  now  in  his  herd 
are  a  choice  lot  of  ideal  type  drafters  and 
the  kind  that  will  make  good. 


Thirty-one  years  ago  Phil  Walker  of  Mo- 
line,  Kan.,  moved  from  Kentucky  to  this 
state.  He  brought  with  him  ten  head  of 
jennets  and  a  herd  jack  as  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  many  years  that  Mr.  Walker  has 
been  in  the  business  he  has  been  constantly 
improving  his  herd,  and  at  this  time  a 
better  lot  than  the  big.  high  quality  jacks 
and  jennets  in  the  Walker  herd  is  hard  to 
find.  A  visit  to  his  600-acre  farm  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  he  has  found  that  breed-* 
ing  good  jacks  is  a  profitable  business. 
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IOWA 


STATE  BREEDERS'  SALE 

To  Be  Held  at  Waterloo,  la. 

In  this  sale  will  be  offered  consign- 
ments from  some  of  the  best  Holstein 
breeders  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  All  pure- 
breds  and  all  over  six  months  of  age 
tuberculin  tested.  Come  and  see  for 
yourself  or  write  us  for  full  particulars. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sale  Managers 
LIVERPOOL  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males.   Farm  one  mile  from  town. 


E.  S.  MYERS 


CHANUTE,  KANSAS 


SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence — ■ 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

&  PORTEOUt 

Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


SUTTON 

Phone  8454. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


BECKER'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Seven  choice  summer  boars,  ready  for 
Service,  sired  by  Hadley's  Wonder  and  Or- 
phan Boy.    Priced  to  sell. 

J.  H.  BECKER,  Route  7,  NEWTON,  KAN. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 
Bred  sows  and   bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMING  RANCH      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

FITZSIMMONS'  BIG  BONED  POLANDS. 

Choice  September  and  October  boars  and 
gilts  by  King  of  Kansas  Jr.  and  Big  Ben. 
Priced  right.  O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  Wilsey,  Kan. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs.  Spotted 
Poland s.   T.T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport.Mo. 

GOOD  STRETCHY  POLAND  CHINA  FALL 
BOARS — Priced  to  sell. 
ED  BEAVERS,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Belgians  and  Percherons 


A  few  extra  good 
Belgian  and  Per- 
cheron  Stallions 
and  Mares  from 
two  to  six  years 
old.  All  priced 
reasonably.  Come 
and  see  them. 


W.  H.  BAYLESS 
&  SONS 

Blue  Mound,  Kan. 


DUNHAMS' 
PERCHERONS 


For  Fifty  Years 
the  Best. 


Send  for  fine  photographic 
catalog. 

DUNHAMS 

Wayne,  Dupage  Co.,  111. 


FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Homeof  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  Jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terras  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H I  NEMAN  &.  SONS 
Dighton       :- :      :-:  Kansas 


is 


PRAIRIE  VIEW   STOCK  FARM 

Has  40  big,  black  Mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
Every  jack  my  own  raising;  two  to  six  years 
15  to  16  hands  high,  extra  heavy  bone, 
big  bodies.  I  can  sell  you  a  bet- 
ter jack  for  $500  to  $600  than 
most  speculators  can  for  a  thou- 
sand. Come  and  see  for  yourself. 
They  must  6ell. 

E.  BOEN,  LAWSON,  MO. 
j  38  Ml.  N.  E. of  K.  Con  C.  M.  &  St.P. 
40  Ml.  S.  W.  of  St.  Joe.  on  Santa  Fe 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En§rauin|  Companij 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Ira  Romig  of  Topeka,  owner  of  the  noted 
Bonnie  Brae  Holstein  herd,  reports  his  Hol- 
steins  doing  fine.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
producing  herds  and  the  cows  and  heifers 
on  Mr.  Romig's  farm  are  a  choice  lot,  in- 
cluding a  choice  herd  of  high  grades. 


R.  J.  Linscott  of  Holton,  owner  of  the 
only  Register  of  Merit  Jersey  herd  in  Kan- 
sas, reports  a  good  demand  for  high  class 
Jersey  breeding  stock.  The  youngsters  in 
Mr.  Linscott's  herd  at  this  time  are  a  richly 
bred  lot  and  are  backed  by  records  that 
insure  producers. 

James  W.  Anderson  of  Green,  Kan.,  owner 
of  the  Jumbo  herd  of  big-type  .Poland 
Chinas,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine 
and  that  his  fine  lot  of  early  spring  pigs  is 
starting  out  in  good  shape.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  the  big,  easy  feeding  Pol.mds,  and  has 
found  them  very  profitable.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  expects 
to  select  the  tops  of  the  bunch  for  breeding 
stock. 


The  Deming  Ranch,  owned  by  Robert  O. 
Deming  at  Oswego,  Kan.,  is  probably  one  of 
the  largest  breeding  plants  of  pure-bred 
cattle  and  hogs  in  Kansas.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  2,500  acres  of  Neosho  bottom  and 
1,000  acres  of  upland  pasture.  They  have 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cattle. 
They  have  now  on  the  ranch  about  700  head 
of  Poland-  China  hogs  that  could  be  regis- 
tered, and  more  than  200  head  of  spring  pigs 
have  been  saved,  with  a  number  of  sows  to 
farrow  in  April  and  May.  H.  O.  Sheldon, 
formerly  of  Lees  Summit.  Mo.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  hog  department,  and  they  now  have 
the  best  lot  of  breeding  hogs  on  the  ranch 
they  have  ever  had.  They  have  always 
made  a  specialty  of  seed  corn  and  seed  al- 
falfa, but  this  year  they  will  attract  no 
little  attention  with  the  fine  herd  of  big- 
type  Poland  Chinas.  They  have  nominated 
several  litters  for  the  Topeka  Futurity 
Show  and  will  probably  bring  a  full  show 
herd.  L.  S.  Edwards  is  manager  of  the 
ranch  and  has  good  assistants  in  all  the 
departments. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  SALE 

■APRIL  18,  1916> 

AT  FARM  TWO  MILES  FROM 
MUSCOTAH,  KANSAS 

Fourteen  Scotch  Topped  Bulls  Ready 

for  Service. 
Eight   Extra   Good   Heifers,  Scotch 
Topped. 

All  sired  by  my  herd  bull,  Red 
Scotchman,  bred  by  R.  O.  Miller  of 
Iowa,  and  his  dam  was  Augusta  Clip- 
per Mina,  a  cow  now  owned  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  My 
herd  cows  are  a  good  lot  of  Scotch- 
topped  breeding  cows  and  the  young 
bulls  and  heifers  are  well  grown  out 
and  will  make  any  farmer  money. 

Send  for  catalog  folder  and  come 
to  sale.  Can  drive  either  from  Atchi- 
son or  Whiting,  Kansas. 

ROBERT  RUSSELL,    Muscotah,  Kansas 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  bead  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE.  MO. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddie  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM,  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Twenty  head,  imported  and  pure-bred.  I  give  a  gilt-edge  two- 
year  guarantee  with  every  horse  sold.  Come  and  see  them.  Priced 
to  sell  quick.    Barn  four  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  depot. 

W.  H.  RICHARDS,  Emporia,  Kans. 


JACKS  &  JENNETS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

TEN  LARGE  MAMMOTH  BLACK  JACKS 
Ages  from  2   to  6   years;   large,   heavy  boned.     Special   prices  for  thirty 
days.    Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.    Come  and  see  me. 


PHIL  WALKER, 


MOLINE,  Elk  County,  KANSAS 


JACKS  FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

FOUR  GOOD  JACKS  FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  OTHER  STOCK. 

They  are  14  V2  to  15'/£  hands  and  from  3  to  10  years  old.  quick  workers 
Also  eight  coming  2-year-olds  for  sale.  They  are  big  fellows  and  priced 
right. 

I.  N.  GREEN,  KIOWA,  KANSAS. 


THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

FIFTY  PERCHERONS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.    Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.     Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.     A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.    A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.    AH  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSA8 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 


EWING  BROTHERS 


A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bav 
(51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
and  are  priced  to  sell. 

WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS 


REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE. 

Reg.  Percheron  stallion,  3  yrs.  old,  black 
gray,  very  blockv,  extra  heavy  bone,  ton 
horse,  sound,  price  $500.  Black  gray  coming 
yearling,  reg.  Percheron.  heavy  bone,  blocky, 
will  make  better  than  ton  horse,  $175.  Span 
of  reg.  Clydesdale  brood  mares,  heavy  in 
foal  by  imp.  horse,  wt.  3.750  lbs.,  sound  and 
prize  winners,  $700.  Two-year-old  Clyde  fil- 
ley,  extra  good.  $2fi0.  Coming  yearling  Clyde 
stud  colt,  extra  good,  will  make  herd  horse, 
grandson  of  Benedict  (10315)  9033,  price 
$175.  This  stock  all  sound.  Will  pay  ex- 
penses if  not  as  described. 

C.  H.  WEMPE,  Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kansas 

Imported  and  Home-Bred  Registered  Per- 
cheron, French  Draft  and  Belgian  Stallions 
for  sale  cheap.     Hart  Bros.,  Osceola,  Iowa. 


CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1.800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-year- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2.200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3"s.  41  black  com- 
ing 2's.  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7.  Charlton.  Iowa 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA, 


KANSAS  FARMER 


April  8,  1916 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


More  Butter 

and 

Better  Butter 


YOUR  HERD  should  average  at 
least  500  lbs.  of  butter  per  year. 
A  good  Jersey  herd  will  do 
even  better— €00  lbs.  per  year,  and 
the  butter  will  be  of  the  finest  flavor, 
texture,  and  color.  There  are  many 
individuals  of  this  breed  producing 
1100  lbs.  They  make  good  use  of 
every  ounce  of  feed,  do  not  require 
fancy  feeding,  mature  early,  thrive 
in  any  climate,  are  steady  producers, 
are  beautiful  and  gentle.  They  pay 
big  dividends  on  the  highest  priced 
land. 

Ourlatest  freebook  ."About 
)  Jersey  Cattle,'  'tellsallabout 
the  development  of  this 
hardy  breed.  Send  for  it — 
)  now.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
375  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351S0S  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heaeock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 

SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred. 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered   Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying" 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
bead  any  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
TIIOS.   D.   MARSHALL.   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Btue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

MM    Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 

111!  I  Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
LA  \ii  the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.  Flying  Fox 
DH  blood.  Fully  guaranteed.  A  beauty.  $25.00. 
CLHr.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  clams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Ten  high  class  young  bulls  and  one  aged 
bull.  Can  furnish  anything  in  registered 
cows  and  heifers.  100  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  special  prices  or  come  and  see  the 
best  herd  in  the  Middle  West. 
H.  C.  YOUNG,  Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLL  A  OLIVER.  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

8.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  &  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROEN  MILLER.    Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
1  to  11  months  old. 

I.  \V.   POULTON       -       MEDORA.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords    and   Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod.  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLIAMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1.  Russell,  Kan. 

ROPP'S  HEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  C  D  C C 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER  ■<•»■-■"■ 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  100  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25  cents  for  a 
three   months'  subscription 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FARM  AND  HERD. 

Thomas  D.  Marshall  of  Brookside  Stock 
Farm,  Sylvia,  Kan.,  owns  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  registered  Jerseys.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  one  of  the  progressive  breeders  who  has 
built  up  a  herd  of  richly-bred  heavy  produc- 
ers that  return  a  profit  every  year  regard- 
less of  conditions.  At  this  time  he  has  a 
choice  lot  of  young  stock  in  his  herd.  These 
youngsters  are  of  Flying  Fox  and  Eminent 
breeding  and  the  lot  includes  some  young 
bulls  that  are  herd  header  prospects. 


C.  H.  Wempe  of  Seneca,  Kan.,  is  a  con- 
sistent worker  for  improved  stock  on  every 
farm.  His  specialty  is  pure-bred  draft 
horses  and  his  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  raise  a  good  pure-bred 
horse  as  it  is  to  raise  a  scrub  and  that  a 
good  draft  horse  sells  more  readily  and  at 
a  higher  price.  At  this  time  Mr.  Wempe 
has  a  good  lot  of  Percheron  and  Clydesdale 
stallions  and  mares. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

F.  XV.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pun-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write  wire 
or  phone  us.  ' 

GIROD  &  ROBISON.  

100  — REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FEMALES  —  100 
Howell,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.    Sixth  Annual  Sale,  April  26,  1916 

Tuberculin  tested.   Best  families  of  the  breed.   Send  for  catalog. 


MARK  B.  CURDY,  SECRETARY 


HOWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Cederiane  Holstein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Ks. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

Butter  B?.ed  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST     -      -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  04245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Some  extra   good   cows  and   heifers.  High 
grades. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  HEBFER 

For  Sale — Registered  Holstein  heifer  calf. 
Well  bred,  almost  white,  a  splendid  indi- 
vidual. 

A.  S.  NEALE        -        MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

QUALITY,  BREEDING,  RECORDS 

All  combined  in  the  registered  Holsteins 
we  offer  for  sale.  Bulls,  cows,  heifers. 
Send  for  bull  catalog.  300  in  herd.  Also 
200  Shetland  ponies. 

WOODLAWN  FARM      -      STERLING,  ILL. 

H  O  LSTE I NS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Do  you  want  a  yearling  bull,  first  cousin 
to  the  sire  of  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby, 
year's  butter  1,506  pounds,  at  $125? 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

TRUE! — We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 

KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


Route  44 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  lewa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in .  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BOLLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
Prom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 


Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
also  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  from  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Senior  sire,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Junior  sire,  son  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 

FRANK  BUZARD 

ST.  JOSEPH       ...       -  MISSOURI 

FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 
has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  641  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPIN.  IOWA 

Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

My  herd  bull  grandson  Old  King  Segis,  fine 
animal.     E.  VIOLETT,  Altoona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire,  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
THE  GUERNSEY  IS  popu'tar  among 

■the  dairy-men  who  appreciate  that  Eco- 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  \arger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  CaVUe  Club, 

Box   K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Sis  go's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 

choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 

spring  farrow.     Outstanding    spring  boars. 

Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 


U NEED A  HERD 
NEXCELLEI 


,'ELLED  DUROCS   34  BARGAINS 

Late  spring  boars  and  gilts.   Model  Cols, 
and    Golden    Models.    $15    to    $25    for  quick 
sale.     Thirty  gilts,  $450;  twelve  bred  to  our 
great  Iowa  boar,  Proud  Iowa  Chief. 
TYSON  BROS.       -        McALLASTER,  KAN. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II.  Colonel.  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    HI  IVFR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
•  r*  *  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 


You  will  find  a  lot  of  bargains  on  Kansas 
Farmer's  Classified  Advertising  Page  this 
week.   Don't  fail  to  carefully  read  that  page. 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  16. 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS,    APRIL  15,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 
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DO  not  overfeed  the  baby  calf. 
For  the  first  week  give  two  quarts  of  milk  fresh  from  the  dam,  night  and  morning, 
and  at  noon  an  equal  amount  warmed  to  the  same  temperature. 
Wash  and  scald  the  pails  used. 

Gradually  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  up  to  seven  or  eight  quarts  daily,  always 
feeding  it  warm  and  sweet. 

With  the  first  symptoms  of  digestive  disorders  reduce  the  feed  one-half  until  the 
calf  recovers. 

When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old,  the  change  to  skim  milk  may  begin.  Replace  a 
pint  of  the  whole  milk  with  warm  skim  milk  fresh  from  the  separator,  increasing  the 
amount  every  day  or  two  until  the  feed  is  skim  milk  only. 

Grain  and  hay  must  be  supplied  as  the  change  to  skim  milk  is  being  made.  Putting 
a  little  meal  in  the  calf's  mouth  as  soon  as  it  finishes  its  milk  will  give  it  a  taste  for  grain. 

Through  careless  feeding  during  the  first  few  weeks  a  calf  may  be  so  badly  stunted 
as  to  be  of  little  value  later.  Only  successful  calf  feeders  can  hope  to  build  up  their  dairy 
herds.  G.  C.  W. 
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Gaining  Valuable  Experience 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


KANSAS  FARMER 


April  15,  1916 


IT'S  the  heavy  cast-iron  pistons  in  a  motor 
that  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  vibra- 
tion. That  vibration  is  what  causes  the  con- 
stant rattle  and  riding  discomfort — many  of  the 
repair  bills.  . 

Cut  down  the  piston  weight  ot  your  hord  two- 
thirds  by  installing 


ALlilMl  INiUM 

PISTONS 

and  you'll  get  rid  of  vibration  in  proportion. 
That's  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  most  of 
the  new  1916  high-class  cars.    They  are  using 
LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons. 
Nothing  increases  the  mechanical  efficiency  ot 

the  Ford3 motor  like  LYNITE  Pistons— gives  such  extra 
snap,  speed,  power— means  such  quiet,  smooth-running, 
lasting  service.   These  pistons  are  equipped  with 

NORRI9 

(roof 

PISTON  RINGS 

—the  rings  that  improve  compression,  save  fuel  and  oil, 
reduce  carbon. 
Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2816  Locust  Street  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FREE  BOOKLET 
"Pistons  and  Pow- 
er.*1 Learn  about 
these  wonderful 
light  pistons  that 
h  a  ve  revolution- 
ized motor  design- 
ing. Gladly  sent 
on  request. 
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HERE'S  a  work  shoe  that 
gives  lasting  wear  under 
the  severest  conditions.  Up- 
pers are  of  Resisto  Veal,  the 
special  leather  that  resists 
the  alkali  of  the  soil  and 
ammonia  of  the  barn  yard. 


DOUBLE  STITCHED 

heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid 
counters — double  leather  toes.  Always  com- 
fortable, always  easy  on  the  feet.    See  that 
your  next  shoes  are  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 


WARNING— Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on 
the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 


HONORBVLT 
WORK 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
for  men,  women,  children;  Dry-Sox  wet 
weather  shoes;  Honorbilt  Cushion 
Shoes,  Martha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  & 
Shoe  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

HONORBILT 


THE  high  speed  of  the  press  combined 
with  the  extra  long  feed  opening  give 
you  extraordinary  capacity  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  Baler.    Big  capacity  and  high  speed  without 

risking  breakages.  The  result  of  30  years'  experience  building 
hay  presses  only.  This  is  the  practical  press  for  Baling  Al- 
falfa, Vetch,  Pea  Vines,  Soy  Beans  and  similar  Forage  Crops. 
Bales  with  least  crushing:  of  stems  and  leaves— the  most  valuable  part  o£ 
the  plant.  Extra  wide  feed  opening:  lets  you  get  in  a  big  charge  of  hay  for 
each  stroke  of  the  plunger.  The  roller  folder  turns  the  tail  in  smoothly;  the 
finished  bale  comes  out  neat  and  well  formed.  These  are  only  two  of  many 
big  Ann  Arbor  features.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you  about  the  quick  rising  and 
slow  descending  feeder  arm,  the  direct  drive  plunger,  the  automatic  block 
^  dropping  device,  the  strength  of  the  angle  iron 
Write  for  booklet  on         M    frame,  and  a  few  more  of  the  features  that 

pr.   ■   £•     „„  p  fffflt    are  making  the  Ann  Arbor  the  peer  of  balers 

fronts  in  to} age  Lrops        ////^  everywhere.  Power  presses  in  combination 

or  separate  outfits;  use  any  engine. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine 
Company 

56  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 


BRAKE  AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  About 
'The  Automobile  and  for  the  J^Iotorist 


IT  is  reported  that  Dr.  Walter  F.  Ritt- 
man,  scientist  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  given  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world  a  practical 
plan  for  trebling  the  amount  of  gasoline 
that  may  be  produced  from  crude  oil. 

While  working  in  his  laboratory 
thirty-seven  hours  of  work  without  food, 
sleep  or  rest  was  not  uncommon  for  Doc- 
tor Rittman.  In  addition  to  enabling 
independent  oil  operators  to  secure  three 
times  the  amount  of  gasoline  from  crude 
oil  that  was  possible  under  old  systems, 
Doctor  Rittman's  discovery  will  greatly 
increase  the  production  of  tuluol  and 
benzol,  two  important  bases  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives  and  dye- 
stuffs. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  con- 
sented to  a  plan  to  have  Professor  Ritt- 
man supervise  installation  of  the  neces- 
sary plant  and  machinery  required  in  the 
production  of  gasoline,  tuluol  and  benzol 
at  plants  of  some  of  the  leading  oil  and 
powder  factories  in  this  country. 

Increasing  Cost  of  Gasoline. 

Gasoline  is  now  119  per  cent  higher 
than  kerosene.  The  consumption  of  gas- 
oline has  increased  enormously  in  recent 
years.  Authorities  estimate  that  by 
July,  1916,  there  will  be  2f  millions  of 
automobiles  in  use. 

The  trade  is  agreed  on  an  estimate  of 
500  gallons  as  the  average  yearly  con- 
sumption per  car.  At  that  rate  auto- 
mobiles in  use  at  the  present  time  are 
consuming  gasoline  to  the  extent  of 
slightly  more  than  one  billion  gallons  a 
year.  In  1910,  taking  the  number  of 
licensed  cars,  the  gasoline  used  was  only 
about  225  million  gallons.  Allowing 
500  gallons  per  car,  in  1916  it  will  take 
almost  1J  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  to 
supply  the  demand  in  this  country  alone. 

Can  this  enormous  demand  be  sup- 
plied? The  following  quotation  from 
the  New  York  Commercial  under  date  of 
December  15,  1915,  will  help  shed  some 
light  on  the  situation: 

"What  this  situation  means  to  the 
public  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
thai;  it  is  the  belief  of  the  oil  industry 
that  the  1916  consumption  of  gasoline 
will  exceed  30  million  barrels  in  the 
United  States.  Such  a  demand  will  tax 
the  facilities  of  all  the  refining  com- 
panies, and  will  necessitate  the  discov- 
ery of  new  producing  fields  or  more  in- 
tensified modes  of  distilling.  The  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  crude  oil  is  poor  in  the 
amount  of  gasoline  that  can  be  produced, 
and  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa falling  below  past  records  in  out- 
put, there  is  a  definite  reason  for  the 
present  advance  on  gasoline." 

Lubricating  oils  of  different  charac- 
teristics deposit  carbon  of  different  na- 
tures. In  the  selection  of  an  automobile 
engine  lubricant,  the  use  of  a  high  grade 
oil  of  correct  body  is  a  very  important 
factor. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


Substitute  for  Pipe  Wrench. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pipe 
wrench  is  needed  to  turn  a  pipe  and  none 
is  handy.  A  fair  substitute  is  to  break 
off  a  short  piece  of  an  old  file,  and  use 
it  on  the  jaw  of  a  flat  wrench.  The  file 
will  "grip"  the  pipe,  preventing  the 
wrench  from  slipping.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  equal  to  a  good  pipe  wrench,  but  may 
serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  a  pipe  or  bolt 
when  nothing  else  at  hand  will  serve 
to  do  the  "trick."— L.  D.  Chain,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Making  Tires  Complicated  Process. 

A  pneumatic  tire  consists  chiefly  of 
materials  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary 
line — rubber,  and  also  a  specially  manu- 
factured fabric  of  cotton  fiber.  Neither 
of  these  materials  are  as  well  known  to 
the  general  public  as  those  which  are 
used  for  other  parts  of  the  automobile 
— metal,  wood,  leather,  etc. 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
to  make  tires  deliver  more  mileage,  it  is 
well  to  know  something  about  the  rub- 
ber and  the  fabric  which  is  used  to  make 
the  tire.  The  principal  ingredient  in  the 
construction  of  a  tire  is  rubber.  Rubber 
comes  entirely  from  foreign  countries 
and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
money  to  bring  it  to  this  country.  Elab- 
orate and  expensive  machinery  is  neces- 
sary for  washing,  drying,  and  preparing 
the  rubber  before  it  can  be  used  in  the 
tire.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
raw  material  to  make  a  tire  has  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money  before  the  tire  man- 
ufacturer begins  to  build  the  tire  from  it. 

The  main  sources  of  rubber  are  the 
wild  forests  of  South  America  and  Af- 
rica. It  is  only  recently  that  men  have 
begun  to  select  grounds  and  climates  for 


the  production  of  rubber  in  so-called 
plantations.  These  plantations  now 
supply  about  half  of  the  total  rubber 
used.  The  other  important  part  of  the 
pneumatic  tire  is  the  fabric,  which  is 
made  from  cotton  fiber,  of  special  qual- 
ity, grown  either  in  the  southern  part 
of  North  America,  or  in  Egypt. 

The  cotton  for  tire  fabric  is  selected 
carefully.  It  is  grown  on  special  planta- 
tions for  tire  use  only.  Through  scien- 
tific development  and  great  technical 
care,  a  superior  cotton  is  grown  on  these 
plantations.  Still,  absolute  uniformity 
of  cotton  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
This  is  due  to  variations  in  soil  and 
climate. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  rubber  used 
in  tires.  No  two  plantations,  or  even 
two  men,  handle  crude  rubber  exactly 
alike.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  crude 
rubber  of  today  comes  to  the  manufac- 
turer in  varying  quality.  As  a  result 
of  these  conditions  the  making  of  tires 
is  a  complicated  process. 

Operating  Cost  of  Pumping  Engine. 

Some  interesting  operating  costs  of  a 
fairly  large  fuel  oil  engine,  used  at  Ne- 
vada, Mo.,  for  pumping  water,  have  re- 
cently been  made  public  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  While  the 
engine  is  larger  than  the  ordinary  farm 
engine,  it  is  about  the  proper  size  for 
the  average  traction  engine,  or  irrigat- 
ing plant.  A  comparison  of  the  running 
costs  of  this  engine,  compared  with  the 
same  powyer  when  using  gasoline,  should 
cause  the  prospective  buyer  to  consider 
fuel  costs  before  buying.  Below  are  the 
main  points. 

The  engine  is  rated  at  40  horsepower. 
Fuel  used  is  low  grade  distillate  of  from 
32  to  34  degrees  Baume.  Engine  direct 
connected  to  triplex  pump.  Furnished 
water  for  1,175  locomotives  per  month. 
Total  water  pumped  was  5,000,000  gal- 
lons a  month.  Water  raised  164  feet, 
and  delivered  18,000  feet  from  the  well. 

Cost  for  1,000  gallons  was  1.73  cents. 
Amount  of  fuel  oil  used  per  hour,  3.23 
gallons.  Operating  expenses  for  six 
months  follows : 

3,250  gallons  of  fuel  oil  at  3  cents 

a  gallon   .,.  .$  97.50 

144  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  at 

17  cents  a  gallon   24.48 

110  gallons  of  kerosene  at  3f 

cents  a  gallon    3.98 

Labor  and  maintenance....  51.00 

Minor  repair  parts    20.00 

Salary  of  operator    300.00 

Total  for  six  months  $496.96 

Under  the  same  working  conditions, 
using  gasoline  for  fuel,  the  item  of  fuel 
would  amount  to  at  least  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  much,  or  $340.  Such  fig- 
ures should  furnish  a  few  suggestions  to 
the  designers  of  large  farm  engines,  and 
the  medinm  sized  traction  engines,  as 
•well  as  prospective  buyers  of  engines. 

A  black  exhaust  indicates  incomplete 
combustion. 

A  blue  exhaust  indicates  the  burning 
of  oil  which  has  passed  the  piston  rings 
and  worked  into  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. 

Faulty  valve  action  or  defective  igni- 
tion, resulting  in  incomplete 'combustion, 
or  skipping,  permits  the  accumulation  of 
oil  on  the  piston  head ;  this  oil  is  burned 
when  combustion  next  takes  place. 

Excessive  carbon  deposits  in  the  cylin- 
ders cause  the  piston  rings  to  stick  in 
their  recesses,  resulting  in  abnormal 
■wear  of  pistons,  piston  rings  and  cylin- 
ders, and  loss  of  power.  Deposits  on  the 
valve  seats  prevent  the  valves  from 
seating  properly  with  consequent  loss  of 
power. 

An  exhaust  valve,  seating  improperly, 
not  only  will  cause  loss  of  power  through 
loss  of  compression,  but,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  will  permit  the  suction,  caused  by 
the  piston  in  its  downward  stroke,  to 
draw  in  particles  of  incomplete  combus- 
tion from  the  exhaust  pipe. 

When  the  carbon  deposits  inside  the 
combustion  chamber  become  heated  to 
the  glowing  point  by  the  burning  of  the 
fuel  charge,  the  compressed  gases  ignite 
before  combustion  :s  timed  to  take  place 
by  means  of  the  spark.  This  is  called 
preignition.  The  effect  of  this  irregular 
explosion  is  a  great  force  acting  against 
the  piston  as  it  moves  towards  the  cylin- 
der head.  This  force  against  the  piston 
is  only  overcome  by  the  momentum 
transmitted  by  the  heavy  revolving  fly- 
wheel. The  bearings  thus  are  subjected 
to  a  great  strain  which,  eventually,  will 
wreck  the  engine. 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  educa- 
tion is  a  valuable  business  asset  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  those  in  other  in- 
dustries. The  first  figures  compiled  on 
tins  point  as  touching  farming  were 
those  secured  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  some  years  ago  in  connection  with 
studies  that  were  made  into  the  business 
methods  of  the  farmers  of  that  county. 
Since  then  farm  surveys  have  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
every  case  statistics  have  been  secured 
on  the  kind  of  education  the  farmer  had 
whose  business  was  being  studied. 

These  surveys  had  for  their  primary 
purpose  the  determination  of  the  labor 
income  of  the  man  operating  the  farm. 
The  various  expenses  of  the  business  are 
deducted  from  the  total  gross  receipts 
for  the  year,  and  in  addition  five  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  remainder  is  the  labor  income  of  the 
owner  or  operator.  Instances  have  been 
found  where  the  farmer  had  put  in  his 
year's  work  and  received  no  returns 
above  expenses  and  interest.  He  was 
living  on  the  income  from  his  investment 
and  working  for  nothing. 

Labor  income  figures  have  now  been 
secured  on  G35  farms  in  Kansas  in  the 
counties  of  Allen,  Harvey,  Jewell,  Leav- 
enworth, Lyon,  Pottawatomie,  and  Cow- 
ley. Four  hundred  ninety-eight  of  the 
farmers  included  had  been  able  to  secure 
only  a  common  school  education.  Their 
average  annual  labor  income  was  $409. 
One  hundred  twenty-six  had  gone  far- 
ther in  their  school  work  but  had  not 
secured  a  full  college  course;  the  aver- 
age labor  income  of  this  group  was  $631. 
Only  eleven  had  completed  a  four-year 
college  course.  Their  average  labor  in- 
come was  $1,452. 

The  character  of  the  man  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  success  in  business. 
There  are  many  who  make  poor  use  of 
the  education  they  receive,  and  there  are 
others  who  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
limited  time  spent  in  school  make  splen- 
did successes.  However,  these  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  The  value  of 
an  education  cannot  be  questioned  and 
such  figures  as  those  given  above  should 
encourage  the  young  man  expecting  to 
follow  farming  as  a  business  to  secure 
the  best  training  possible. 

|    i  J 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT 

Through  the  weather  bureau  the  fed- 
eral government  each  month  transmits 
statistics  relative  to  crop  and  live  stock 
conditions.  These  figures  are  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
While  they  are  merely  estimates,  the 
reports  come  from  a  great  many  observ- 
ers and  are  of  considerable  interest. 
The  April  1  report  places  the  wheat  con- 
ditions in  Kansas  at  80  per  cent.  A  ten- 
year  average  for  this  date  is  given  as 
86  per  cent.  Wheat  conditions  for  the 
whole  United  States  are  given  as  78.3, 
the  ten-year  average  being  87.3. 

On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  assum- 
ing the  average  abandonment  and  aver- 
age influences  on  the  crop  from  now  until 
harvest,  the  bureau  makes  the  forecast 
that  the  total  production  will  be  495 
million  bushels.  This  is  a  considerable 
falling  off  from  the  production  of  1915, 
that  being  over  655  million  bushels. 

Conditions  in  Kansas  seem  to  be 
somewhat  better  than  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  This  report  would  suggest 
that  the  price  of  wheat  is  likely  to  re- 
main high.  In  view  of  these  conditions, 
the  Kansas  grower  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider carefully  before  plowing  up  any 
of  his  wheat. 

St   ft  ft 

BOYS'  STATE  CORN  CONTEST 

A  state-wide  boys'  corn  contest  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Hutchinson  State 
Fair.  In  this  contest  one  boy  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  20  from  each  county 
in  the  state,  can  win  a  trip  to  the  fair 
with  all  expenses  paid,  except  his  rail- 
road fare  one  way.  "The  boys  who  win 
these  trips  are  cared  for  during  the  fair 
in  a  military  camp  officered  by  a  captain 
of  the  Kansas  National  Guard  and  a 
detail  of  assistants.  It  makes  a  fine 
outing  for  the  boys  and  is  of  great  edu- 
cational value. 

The  trip  to  the  fair  is  won  in  county 
contests.  The  boys  who  enter  the  com- 
petition grow  corn  or  kafir  and  make 


exhibits  in  the  county.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  three  districts — the  Kaw  Val- 
ley, comprising  the  counties  of  Northeast 
Kansas;  the  Arkansas  Valley,  including 
the  central  and  southeastern  counties; 
and  the  kafir  or  feterita  district,  which 
takes  in  all  the  state  west  of  a  line  pass- 
ing through  the  western  boundaries  of 
Barton,  Stafford  and  Pratt  counties. 
ft  ft  ft 
SPARE  THE  BIRDS 
Nature,  when  let  alone,  preserves  a 
very  nice  balance  between  the  different 
forms  of  life.  The  thoughtless  boy  or 
man  who  destroys  bird  life  is  seriously 
interfering  with  one  of  these  adjust- 
ments. If  every  bird  should  die  or  be 
killed  human  life  could  not  long  exist. 
Insect  pests  of  various  kinds  already 
cause  us  a  lot  of  trouble  largely  because 
we  have  heedlessly  permitted  their  nat- 
ural enemies  —  the  birds  —  to  become 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  These  vari- 
ous insects  have  voracious  appetites. 
Many  of  them,  when  mature,  lay  eggs  by 
the  hundreds.  Birds  also  have  voracious 
appetites  and  their  food  is  mainly  these 
insects  that  would  soon  drive  Man  from 
the  earth  if  given  full  sway.  Preserva- 
tion of  bird  life  is  more  than  mere  sen- 
timent, it  as  an  economic  necessity.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  so  cheaply  keep  in 
check  injurious  insects  as  by  encouraging 
their  natural  enemies.  If  our  young 
people  would  study  the  habits  of  birds 
they  would  soon  cease  to  be  so  bent  on 
destroying  them. 

ft    ft  ft 

We  note  that  farmers  owning  land 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  have  recently  organized 
the  Union  Pacific  Defense  Association. 
In  1862  Congress  set  apart  a  reservation 
400  feet  wide  and  gave  the  Union  Pa- 
cific an  easement  over  it,  reserving  the 
right,  however,  to  subsequently  amend. 
In  1912  the  Norris  Act  was  passed,  ap- 
parently having  for  its  purpose  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  300  feet  to  the 
abutting  property  owners.  There  seems 
to  have  arisen  considerable  disagreement 
between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
farmers  concerned  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  act.  The  organization  re- 
ferred to  has  for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmers  concerned  in  their 
rights,  and  we  would  suggest  that  Kan- 
sans  owning  farms  along  the  right-of- 
way  communicate  with  Edwin  H.  Taylor 


of  Edwardsville,  Kansas,  who  is  the  sec- 
retary of  this  organization. 

HORNS  AFFECT  PRICES 

Horns  on  cattle  reduce  their  value  on 
the  market.  No  feeder  likes  to  buy  feed- 
ing steers  with  horns  and  even  buyers  of 
fat  cattle  offer  less  for  those  with  horns 
than  for  steers  of  equal  quality  without 
horns. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment.  Horned 
cattle  are  far  more  apt  to  receive  in- 
juries in  shipment  that  will  affect  the 
quality  of  the  carcass  when  slaughtered. 
In  Kansas  City  last  week  three  carloads 
of  fat  Colorado  steers  having  horns 
brought  $9.25  a  hundred.  They  pos- 
sessed sufficient  quality  and  finish  to 
have  brought  $9.40  if  they  had  been  de- 
horned. It  meant  a  loss  of  almost  $2.25 
on  every  steer  in  the  shipment. 

Horns  on  cattle  are  worse  than  use- 
less. They  are  no  longer  needed  for 
protection  and  the  animals  use  them 
upon  each  other  to  such  extent  as  to 
reduce  their  value  both  in  the  feed  lot 
and  when  slaughtered. 

ft    ft  ft 
CLEAN-UP  WEEK 

Next  week  has  been  designated  by  the 
Governor  as  "Clean-Up  Week".  In  the 
course  of  a  year  a  lot  of  rubbish  accumu- 
lates. This  is  as  true  of  the  farm  as 
in  the  town  or  city.  Unless  this  accu- 
mulation is  systematically  disposed  of 
it  becomes  dangerous,  not  only  to  prop- 
erty but  to  health.  Many  fires  can  be 
traced  to  piles  of  trash  in  cellars,  attics 
or  other  places. 

An  average  of  three  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  is  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Kansas  each  year.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  fires  are  preventable. 
No  one  is  more  helpless  than  the  farmer 
when  a  fire  starts.  Usually  the  e  is  no 
means  of  fighting  fire  on  the  farm,  and 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  are  a 
total  loss.  It  is  thus  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  every  precaution  pos- 
sible be  taken  to  reduce  this  fire  danger. 
If  the  regular  spring  clean-up  has  not 
already  taken  place,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  heed  the  Governor's  proclamation 
and  make  it  one  of  the  jobs  for  next 
week. 

ft    ft  ft 

Do  your  cows  pay?  The  scales  and 
Babcock  test  should  be  used  to  answer 
this  question. 


SHIPPING  STOCK  HOGS 

The  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  has  long 
made  it  impossible  to  find  markets  for 
stock  hogs.  When  conditions  required 
the  shipping  of  thin  hogs  there  was  no 
market  for  them  other  than  that  of  the 
packers.  If  a  man  was  overstocked  and 
could  not  find  a  local  market,  the  only 
outlet  was  to  ship  them  to  some  central 
market  for  immediate  slaughter.  Those 
needing  rogs  on  the  farm  to  market 
grain  or  to  clean  up  after  cattle  could 
not  go  to  a  central  market  for  such  hogs 
because  they  would  almost  surely  die  of 
cholera  and  start  the  disease  on  the 
farm.  Public  stock  yards  can  be  consid- 
ered as  always  infected  with  this  dis- 
ease. This  condition  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  handling  of  stock  hogs. 

The  effectiveness  of  vaccination  has 
been  such  that  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Commissioner  of  Kansas  has  worked  out 
a  plan  whereby  stock  hogs  may  be  moved 
from  central  markets  with  comparative 
safety.  It  has  been  tried  out  for  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  around  Wichita 
and  a  ruling  became  effective  April  5, 
whereby  hogs  can  be  driven  or  shipped 
from  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards  to 
points  in  Kansas.  The  requirements  are 
briefly  as  follows:  The  hogs  must  be 
healthy.  They  must  be  vaccinated  either 
with  the  serum  alone  or  by  the  simul- 
taneous method,  this  to  be  done  either 
by  a  federal  inspector  or  a  veterinarian 
having  authority  from  the  Kansas  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  hogs 
must  at  once  be  dipped  in  an  accredited 
dip  under  supervision  of  an  inspector 
either  of  the  state  or  federal  depart- 
ment. The  serum  and  virus  used  must 
be  from  accredited  serum  plants.  Cars 
in  which  the  hogs  are  shipped  must  be 
clean  and  disinfected,  and  after  reaching 
their  destination  the  hogs  are  to  be  held 
under  quarantine  for  fifteen  days. 

This  is  a  very  liberal  ruling  and  in 
so  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned,  should 
greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  stock 
hogs.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  hand- 
ling of  hogs  as  feeders  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  should  not  become  as  gen- 
eral as  the  handling  of  cattle.  There 
are  a  great  many  localities  in  Kansas 
where  hogs  can  be  grown  cheaply  but 
must  be  moved  to  some  other  points  to 
be  finally  finished  for  market. 

ft    ft  ft 
DEMAND  FOR  KAFIR  SEED 

A  farmer  called  at  the  Kaxsas  Fabmer 
office  last  week  to  ask  if  we  knew  of 
anyone  having  good  kafir  seed  to  sell. 
This  man  has  found  that  kafir  makes  a 
better  silage  crop  than  corn  even  in  sec- 
tions where  corn  is  successfully  grown. 
He  realizes,  however,  the  importance  of 
good  seed  and  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
buying  seed  that  has  been  threshed  and 
stored  in  the  bin,  as  is  much  of  the  seed 
offered. 

We  could  not  refer  him  to  a  single 
farmer  who  we  knew  had  such  seed  for 
sale.  There  are  certainly  those  in  Kan- 
sas who  saved  more  kafir  seed  than  they 
need  for  home  planting,  and  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  there  are  many  who,  like 
our  visitor,  would  like  to  buy  well  se- 
lected kafir  seed  for  this  year's  planting 
if  they  knew  where  to  get  it.  There  is 
beginning  to  be  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  carefully  selected  kafir 
seed  and  seed  of  the  other  grain  sor- 
ghums, and  we  believe  it  would  pay  those 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  these  crops  to  let  their 
brother  farmers  know  what  they  have 
in  the  way  of  surplus  seed. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  CALVES 

A  load  of  choice  Panhandle  calves 
that  had  cost  $40  a  head  recently  passed 
through  Kansas  City  enroute  for  North- 
west Kansas.  There  certainly  is  money 
in  growing  beef  calves  when  they  can  be 
sold  at  such  prices.  These  calves  will 
have  cost  the  buyer  eleven  cents  a  pound 
by  the  time  they  reach  his  pastures. 

The  payment  of  such  prices  indicates 
the  faith  the  farmers  of  the  West  have 
in  the  business  of  growing  out  cattle  for 
the  market.  This  part  of  our  state  can 
with  profit  greatly  increase  its  live 
stock  production.  There  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  breeding  herds  and 
growing  more  of  the  calves  instead  of 
having  to  ship  them  in  from  such  long 
distances. 


Club  Increases  Interest  m  Good  Cows 

rTT^HE  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  is  already  arousing 
interest  in  better  cows.  In  some  localities  where  a 
number  of  young  people  have  become  members  and 
are  looking  for  cows  for  the  club  work,  the  men  who  are 
milking  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the  need  for  better 
cows.  In  some  places  it  has  gone  past  the  talking  stage, 
and  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  the  dairy  herds. 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  dairy  club  is  indi- 
cated by  these  instances.  After  the  club  is  well  under  way 
the  careful  work  of  the  members  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  whole  community.  To  have  led  the  way  in  introducing 
improved  dairy  methods,  is  an  achievement  of  which  boys 
and  girls  may  well  be  proud.  Applications  for  membership 
in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  will  be  received  up  to 
June  1. 


Send   Your  Name  For  Membership 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Club  is  to  fill  in 
the  following  coupon  and  mail  to  Albert  T.  Beid,  president  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and 
will  follow  all  the  instructions  and  report  regularly  as  directed. 

My  name  is  Age  

Address  R.  F.  D.  No  

My  parent's  or  guardian's  name  is  

The  bank  we  patronize  is  
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KANSAS  FARMER 


April  15,  1916 


CLUB  WITH  WORTHY  OBJECT 

Jylar shall  County  Pastor  Encouraged  Kindliness  of  Spirit  in  Club  J^d embers 
TJir  ough   Growing   of  Flowers  for  C arrying    to    Sick    an  J  Aaed 


By'  B.  K.  BAGHDIGIAN 


THE  town  of  Sumnierficld,  Kan- 
sas, has  experienced  a  change  in 
community  spirit  as  a  result  of 
the  children's  garden  contest  carried  on 
last  year  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
A.  PL  Christensen  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  This  contest  has  brought 
about  greater  harmony  between  the  two 
churches  of  this  Marshall  County  town 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  co-operation 
which  was  not  before  known  among  its 
2,300  inhabitants. 

In  his  efforts  to  create  interest  in 
garden  work,  Reverend  Christensen  met 
with  little  encouragement  at  first.  As 
it  was  a  new  and  uncertain  venture,  it 
was  not  possible  to  secure  many  chil- 
dren to  take  up  the  work.  In  some 
cases  the  parents  objected.  Others 
thought  the  work  distinctly  out  of  place. 

Despite  many  discouraging  experiences 
promises  of  prizes  were  procured  from  a 
few  of  the  business  men  of  the  town. 
Parents  of  those  children  who  were  to 
compete,  co-operated  with  the  clergyman 
and  gave  the  movement  an  impetus 
which  kept  it  going. 

The  gardens  were  in  the  children's 
yards  and  parents  assisted  in  making 
the  general  plan  and  in  planting.  At 
Reverend  Christensen's  suggestion  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  planted  to- 
gether, one  row  of  flowers  separating 
two  of  vegetables.  The  flowers  were 
not  to  be  sold  but  were  to  be  taken  to 
the  shut-ins  of  the  town  and  to  the 
church  every  Sunday  morning. 

During  the  whole  summer  this  pastor 
worked  with  the  children  outside  of  the 
church  walls  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  in  the  Junior  League.  He 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
prompt  them  in  doing  deeds  of  kindness, 
in  being  thoughtful  and  eager  to  accom- 
plish the  things  that  were  undertaken. 

In  the  fall  all  the  contestants  exhib- 
ited their  produce  in  the  church  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded. 

Freddy  Glick,  Milton  Woodward,  and 
Eunice  Briggs,  won  many  prizes  for 
their  garden  produce,  for  the  amount  of 
money  received  as  the  selling  price  of 
the  vegetables,  and  for  carrying  flowers 
to  the  aged  and  the  sick,  and  well  as 
for  decorating  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  every  Sunday. 

Freddy  Glick,  who  is  only  in  the  Sev- 
enth Grade,  was  named  the  Chief  Samar- 
itan for  having  carried  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bouquets  to  the  sick,  to  the 
church,  and  ten  to  other  parties.  Here 
is  his  story: 

"I  am  eleven  years  old.  My  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens  won  for  me  the  first 
prize  on  the  vegetable  garden,  the  first 
prize  on  display  of  flowers,  second  prize 
on  display  of  vegetables,  and  first  prize 
on  taking  flowers  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  church.  The  second  prize  on  flower 
garden  was  also  given  me.  I  carried 
173  bouquets  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
church  and  I  enjoyed  this  work  very 
much. 

Eunice  Briggs  won  the  first  prize  on 
the  home  flower  garden  and  the  first  on 
her  exceptionally  good  display  at  the 
exhibition.    Eunice's  story  follows: 

"I  am  eleven  years  old  and  in  the 
Fifth  Grade  in  school.  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  League.  My  flower 
garden  was  about  sixteen  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide.  I  had  fifteen  kinds  of 
flowers.  In  my  vegetable  garden  I  grew 
sweet  corn,  popcorn,  watermelons,  canta- 
loups, cucumbers,  cabbage,  cane,  beets, 
beans,  tomatoes,  radishes,  turnips,  car- 
rots, and  several  other  things." 

Milton  Woodward  secured  first  prize 
for  growing  the  largest  number  of 
pounds  of  potatoes  on  one  square  rod  of 
ground.  The  third  premium  was  given 
him  for  carrying  bouquets  to  the  sick 
and  to  church.  He  had  a  very  credit- 
able flower  and  vegetable  garden.  His 
story  is  no  less  interesting  than  the 
others : 

"I  am  ten  years  old.  I  am  in  the 
Fifth  Grade  in  school.  I  go  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Sunday  School.  I 
haven't  missed  a  Sunday  for  tw'o  and  a 
half  years.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Young  People's  League. 

"One  of  my  sunflowers  measured 
eleven  and  one-half  inches  across.  It 
contained  2,892  seeds.  One  of  the  cas- 
tor beans  measured  98  inches  high." 

Among  the  garden  club  contestants, 
the  Summerfield  members  were  the  only 
ones  who  grew  flowers  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  freely  for  the  cheer  they 
might  give.  In  commenting  upon  this 
phase  of  the  work,  Reverend  Christensen 
said: 


"The  most  helpful  part  of  the  contest 
was  the  carrying  of  the  bouquets  to  the 
sick  and  bringing  them  to  the  church. 
Anyone  who  was  slightly  indisposed  had 
a  bouquet  carried  to  him  by  one  of  the 
children,  or  one  by  each.  The  aged  and 
deformed  were  cheered  by  the  flowers 
brought  to  their  rooms.  The  church  was 
decorated  each  Sunday  morning.  The 
children  were  alive  to  the  ministry  of 
flowers." 


Leavenworth  County  Club  Active. 

We  have  just  heard  some  interesting 
things  about  the  agricultural  clubs  of 
Leavenworth  County.  Besides  their  reg- 
ular work,  these  boys  and  girls  assume 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munity social  life. 

The' Oak  Hill  Agricultural  Club,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  school  district, 
had  charge  of  the  festivities  for  the  last 
day  of  school  this  spring.  This  organ- 
ization is  made  up  of  all  the  boys'  and 


girls'  clubs  in  the  district.  The  officers 
and  members  are  active  and  the  work  is 
done  in  a  business-like  way  at  regular 
monthly  meetings  held  in  the  school- 
house. 

In  another  district  one  of  the  girls' 
clubs  recently  had  charge  of  a  public 
meeting  in  the  schoolhouse.  They  ar- 
ranged the  program,  obtained  the  speak- 
ers, and  presided  at  the  meeting. 

In  this  county  the  club  work  of  the 
young  people  is  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favor  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent has  appointed  one  teacher  in 
each  township  as  leader,  in  the  hope  that 
all  teachers  and  all  scholars  may  become 
interested  in  clubs.  These  forces,  of 
course,  co-operate  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  the  state  leader  of 
agricultural  club  work. 

The  growing  interest  in  this  work  is 
its  strongest  recommendation.  The 
community  which  has  had  no  agricul- 
tural club  should  give  the  plan  a  trial. 


If  you  contemplate  doing  this,  action 
should  be  taken  at  once,  as  all  clubs 
must  be  organized  before  May  1.  State 
Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work, 
Otis  E.  Hall,  Extension  Division,  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
will  upon  request  promptly  furnish  all 
blanks  and  instructions  for  starting  the 
various  kinds  of  clubs. 


Letter  from  Ford  County  Club  Member. 

As  other  club  members  have  written 
to  your  valuable  paper,  it  has  prompted 
me  to  explain  my  method  of  raising  my 
prize  acre  of  feterita. 

One  day  our  teacher  told  us  about  the 
club  work.  I  talked  it  over  with  mamma 
and  papa  and  decided  to  join  the  club. 

The  club  teaches  the  boys  how  to  till 
the  ground,  how  to  cultivate.,  and  plant, 
and  what  distance  to  plant,  and  how  to 
select  seeds. 

When  I  tested  my  feterita  I  put  some 
dirt  in  a  lid  and  then  put  the  seed  in 
this.  I  covered  it  with  damp  blotting 
paper  and  then  put  some  more  dirt  on  it. 

I  compared  the  soil  from  different 
patches  of  land  and  took  the  richest  and 
darkest  soil  for  my  feterita.  When  I 
cultivated  it  I  set  the  cultivator  so  that 
it  would  throw  the  damp  dirt  toward 
the  plants.  When  the  feterita  was  six 
i"n;ehes  high  I  harrowed  the  plot.  When 
it  was  a  little  taller  I  sledded  it,  and 
when  it  was  too  tall  to  sled,  I  used  the 
cultivator. 

%  I  harvested  the  crop  when  it  was  a 
little  jrreen,  as  this  prevents  shattering. 

When  I  selected  the  seed  feterita  I 
took  the  best  heads  that  had  thinnest 
stalks  and  one  head  to  the  stalk. 

My  yield  was  .37  bushels  and  48 
pounds.    My  expenses  were  $7.60. 

My  club  work  has  taught  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  farm.  It  has  shown 
me  how  to  select  the  best  soil  and  choose 
the  best  seed,  it  has  made  me  healthier 
and  now  I  am  able  to  do  better  work  in 
school. 

I  enjoyed  my  trip  to  Manhattan  and 
also  the  short  time  I  was  at  the  Kansas 
Farmer  office,  and  it  will  long  b'e  re- 
membered.— Bernard  Maloney. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

We  look  upon  the  action  taken  by  the 
bankers  of  Kansas  regarding  our  "dairy 
club,  as  a  good  omen.  Far  from  all  those 
listed  in  the  bankers'  directory  have  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  co-operate,  but 
those  from  whom  we  have  heard  favor- 
ably have  stated  their  endorsements  in 
such  way  as  leaves  unquestioned  their 
interest  in  things  other  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  assets  and  a  reserve. 

One  banker  wrote  he  was  looking  for 
a  boy  or  girl  who  would  be  a  faithful  and 
accurate  worker  and  who  really  needs 
this  help  toward  a  farming  career.  A 
number  of  others  have  selected  boys  and 
girls  and  encouraged  them  in  making 
application  for  membership  in  the  dairy 
club,  by  stating  the  bank's  willingness 
to  finance  them  and  the  terms  on  which 
the  money  would  be  loaned. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  join  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club  and  faithfully 
carry  out  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
cannot  help  gaining  valuable  business 
experience.  They  will  have  had  a  year's 
course  in  practical  dairying,  in  farm 
accounting,  and  in  financial  affairs. 
They  will  know  the  real  worth  of  a 
dairy  cow  and  how  to  determine  this 
worth.  They  will  know  the  value  of 
studying  the  cow's  individual  character- 
istics and  of  applying  the  test  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  she  is  producing 
butter  fat  enough  to  make  her  profit- 
able in  view  of  the  feed  she  requires  and 
the  care  given  her. 

Only  a  part  of  these  things  are  re- 
quired in  the  club  work,  but  the  other 
points  will  force  themselves  upon  the 
interested  members.  They  will  find 
themselves  studying  their  cows  and 
learning  something  about  them  all  the 
time. 

The  promising  field  of  labor,  the  back- 
ing of  the  local  banker  and  his  encour- 
agement, and  the  interest  of  family  and 
friends,  will  all  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  member  as 
the  year  wanes,  and  the  unconscious 
building  for  the  future  in  acquiring 
sound  business  experience  will  long  bear 
fruit. 


For  supplemental  hog  pasture,  early 
varieties  of  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  may 
be  planted  May  15  by  seeding  broadcast 
or  in  rows.  When  the  first  pods  begin 
to  ripen,  usually  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  crop  is  ready  for  pasture. 


■          ..-»,■*/-■-  .   s    •«(•—., 


EUNICE  BRIGGS  IN  HER  FLOWER  GARDEN. — HER  VISITS  AND  FLOWrERS 
WERE  THE  SOURCE  OF  MUCH  CHEER  TO  HER  NEIGHBORS  AND  FRIENDS 


MILTON  WOODWARD  HAD  A  PRIZE  POTATO  PATCH  IN  AD- 
DITION TO  HIS  FLOWER  INDUSTRY. — THIS  LAD  HAS  NOT 
MISSED  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TWO  AND  A  HALF  YEARS 


FREDDY  GLICK,  WHOSE  BOUQUETS  TO  THE  SICK  AND  TO  THE  CIII  RCH 
ON     SUNDAYS    NUMBERED     173  A    GOOD     SUMMERS  BUSINESS 
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CONVENIENT  BUNGALOW 

Suggestions  For   a    Two~Thousan  Investment  in  C omfort 


IN  buildings  that  nestle  close  to  the 
ground  there  is  a  feeling  of  security 
against  the  wind  that  does  not  obtain 
in  houses  of  the  elevator  type.  How- 
ever, this  comfort  of  mind  is  sacrificed 
in  many  instances  apparently  because  of 
a  false  notion  that  tall  buildings  indi- 
cate prosperity.  Kansas  needs  low 
buildings.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on 
every  farm  for  broad  foundations  and 
nothing  to  compel  tall  buildings,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  cities.  The  farm 
owner  who  fails  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
fails  in  an  opportunity  that  is  inherently 
his  own. 

The  bungalow  plan  on  this  page  shows 
the  living  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  and  extending  through  it  from 
south  to  north.  It  is  simple  in  outline, 
but  lias  large  rooms,  a  large  porch,  com- 
pletely equipped  bath  room,  wash  room, 
pantry,  and  a  large  basement.  The  base- 
ment may  contain  a  store  room,  a  laun- 
dry, a  furnace  room,  a  fuel  room,  and  a 
vegetable  cellar.  It  may  have,  also,  and 
at  less  expense,  a  storem  cave  quite  as 
efficient  in  every  respect  as  one  built 
away  from  the  house. 

The  bedrooms  are  roomy  and  are  con- 
nected by  the  bath  room.  Two  doors 
and  a  small  passageway  separate  each 
bedroom  and  the  bathroom  from  the  liv- 
ing room. 

The  extra  entrance  door  in  the  south 
end  of  the  living  room  may  well  be 
omitted.  The  porch  entrance  will  most 
commonly  be  used,  because  of  being 
nearer  the  yard  drive  and  opening  into 
the  most  frequently  used  portion  of  the 
house.  The  other  door  would  seldom  be 
opened  for  this  purpose.  If  used,  even 
infrequently  as  the  public  entrance,  it 
would  interfere  seriously  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  best  end  of  the  living 
room.  The  door  is  included  for  those 
who  demand  a  central  entrance  and  a 
more  attractive  exterior  than  would  be 
possible  without  it  and  the  gabled  porch 
and  dormer  above  it.  There  is  no  fire- 
place in  the  living  room.  The  house  is 
to  be  heated  by  a  furnace  and  the  space 
given  to  the  fireplace  in  the  little  plan  is 
here  occupied  by  the  china  closet  and 
double  doors  to  the  porch.  These  double 
doors  are  to  be  wide  enough  for  the  din- 
ing table  to  be  moved  easily  through  the 
opening. 

KITCHEN  PLANNED  FOR  CONVENIENCE. 

The  kitchen  shown  here  is  planned  for 
convenience  in  serving  the  dining  table 
whether  it  is  in  the  living  room,  on  the 
porch,  or  in  the  kitchen.  The  work  shelf 
of  the  china  closet  is  a  serving  table 
during  the  meals  and  a  place  for  soiled 
dishes  just  after  the  meals.  This  shelf 
is  always  open  on  the  kitchen  side  and 
it  can  be  opened  full  length  on  the  other 
side  when  the  dining  table  is  to  be 
cleared.  The  soiled  dishes  on  the  work 
shelf  are  in  the  place  where  they  are 
needed  for  washing  and,  when  dried,  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  closed  shelves 
above,  where  they  will  again  be  acces- 
sible from  either  kitchen  or  dining  room 
side. 

A  window  over  the  sink  admits  light 
that  is  softened  by  the  shade  of  the 
porch,  and  provides  an  outlook  from  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen  that  would  other- 
wise be  too  confining  for  the  worker  at 
the  sink. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  this  plan  that 
a  coal  range  will  be  used  in  the  kitchen 
and  that  some  wood  will  be  required. 
Both  coal  and  wood  bins  have  therefore 
been  provided  in  such  manner  that  they 
can  be  filled  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  and  emptied  from  within  the 
kitchen.  The  wood  bin  is  under  the 
built-in  work  table.  It  will  prove  con- 
venient if  in  daily  use;  otherwise,  it  may 
better  be  omitted  and  a  portable  work 
table  provided.  The  coal  bin  has  a 
raised  floor  which  slopes  toward  the 
kitchen  and  extends  under  the  raised 
closet  which  has  been  provided  for  stove 
Utensils.  The  object  is  to  make  the  bin 
as  convenient  as  an  open  coal  box  within 
the  kitchen  and  to  have  it  hold  a  wagon 
load  of  coal  (or  wood),  which  is  to  be 
Unloaded  through  a  high  door  in  the 
outside  wall.  A  better  arrangement  may 
be  to  interchange  this  bin  and  the  pantry 
and  to  have  the  sloping  floor  over  the 
basement  stairs  and  with  the  same  in- 
clination. 

DISPOSAL  OF  ASHES. 

Should  a  coal  or  wood  range  be  used, 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
easy  care  of  the  ashes.  One  of  the  most 
inexpensive  and  convenient  devices  con- 
sists of  an  ash  can  in  the  basement  with 
a  pipe  extending  upward  through  the 
Ceiling  to  the  ash  box  of  the  range,  but, 
it  is  recommended  for  this  plan,  that  an 
Additional  four-inch  brick  wall  be  built 


THIS  VIEW  SUGGESTS  CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT 


in  the  basement  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  near  the  range  and  that  the 
space  inclosed  be  covered  by  a  concrete 
slab  to  support  the  range.  This  space 
will  hold  at  least  two  years'  accumula- 
tion of  ashes  without  any  danger  what- 
ever of  fire.  A  small  iron  ash  door 
should  be  provided  at  the  basement  floor. 

Should  an  oil  or  gas  stove  be  needed 
in  addition  to  the  coal  or  wood  range, 
it  may  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
work  table.  The  fuel  bins  may  then  be 
omitted.  The  casement  windows  in  the 
north  side  of  the  kitchen  are  three  and 
a  half  feet  above  the  floor  and  therefore 
higher  than  the  range. 

The  wash  room,  or  wash  and  laundry 
room,  is  intended  primarily  as  a  cleaning- 
up  place  for  the  men  and  boys.  A  hat 
and  coat  room  is  provided  for  them  at 
the  entrance.  The  space  marked  "Pan- 
try" on  the  plan  may  be  used  to  better 
advantage  for  this  purpose  and  the 
spaces  marked  "Coal  Bin"  and  "Coats" 
can  be  used  for  part  try  and  refrigerator. 

The  fixed  laundry  tubs  are  suggested 
to  the  housewife  who  prefers  them  on 
the  first  floor  and  near  the  kitchen.  They 
are  in  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  room, 
near  the  kitchen  fire,  yet  protected  from 
the  heat,  and  near  an  outside  door.  The 
tubs  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose, 
also,  of  a  lavatory  sink.  As  placed  in 
the  plan,  they  obviate  the  need  of  a 
balustrade  for  the  stairway.  Excellent 
laundry  space  can  be  provided  in  the 
basement  and  a  combination  laundry 
stove  and  water  heater  placed  there  can 
be  used  also  for  heating  water  when  gas 
or  oil  is  used  for  cooking. 

NO  OUTSIDE  STEPS  TO  BASEMENT. 

The  basement  stairs  as  provided  in 
the  plan,  obviate  the  need  of  an  outside 
entrance  to  the  basement  with  the  heavy 
storm  doors  that  are  so  hard  for  women 
to  raise.  The  grade  entrance  is  desir- 
able also  in  winter  when  outside  entrance 
steps  are  to  be  avoided. 

Large  inclosed  living  porches,  where 
the  family  can  work  and  play,  eat  and 
sleep  and  entertain  company  in  a  more 
informal  way,  have  become  popular  with 
city  folk,  but  they  seem  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered luxuries  in  farmhouses.  Where 
tried  by  country  folk,  however,  they  are 


pronounced  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
house  and  they  promise  to  become  one 
of  the  recognized  essentials  of  modern 
farm  homes. 

The  success  of  these  inclosed  porches 
depends  upon  their  size  and  their  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  other  rooms  and  to 
the  kitchen  window  which  opens  upon 
the  porch.  There  has  been  designed  for 
the  porch  awnings  an  inexpensive  kind 
of  sas^i  that  folds  to  the  ceiling  out  of 
the  way  and  that  closes  and  locks  tight 
against  wind  and  dust. 

The  terrace  is  an  incidental  provision 
that  may  or  may  not  be  included.  It  is 
an  open  air  sitting  space  in  the  shade 
of  the  house  that  will  be  found  very 
inviting  during  summer  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

The  plans  shown  are  intended*  more 
to  exemplify  principles  of  house  plan- 
ning than  as  examples  to  be  scrupulously 
followed.  There  is  not  a  family  for 
which  this  or  any  other  house  plan 
worked  out  upon  assumed  conditions  is 
exactly  suited.  Moreover,  there  are  as 
many  opinions  about  certain  features  of 
house  planning  as  there  are  individuals. 
Plans,  however,  contain  many  sugges- 
tions to  assist  the  layman  to  a  better 
realization  of  his  own  ideas  in  the  re- 
modeling of  his  present  house  or  in  the 
building  of  a  new  one. 


Spraying  to  Kill  Plant  Lice. 

Plant  lice  hatch  with  the  opening  of 
the  fruit  buds  and  later  cause  curled 
leaves  and  blighted  twigs  and  branches. 
The  dying  of  twigs  from  fire  blight  has 
been  traced  to  attacks  by  these  insects. 
They  are  most  commonly  controlled  by 
spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate — sold  as 
black  leaf  40— diluted  with  800  parts  of 
water  with  two  pounds  of  soft  soap 
added  to  each  fifty  gallons. 

The  lice  sometimes  exist  in  large  or- 
chards in  such  great  numbers  that  in 
addition  to  causing  the  leaves  to  curl 
and  die  they  attack  the  young  fruit,  pre- 
venting its  development  and  giving  it  a 
knotty  appearance.  They  not  only 
weaken  the  buds  but  they  also  make 
them  susceptible  to  fungi.  These  lice 
are  closely  connected  with  the  life  cycle 
of  the  apple  blight  and  are  a  great  fac- 
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tor  in  spreading  this  bacterial  disease 
of  the  tree. 

The  spray  is  a  contact  insecticide  and 
will  kill  only  those  insects  which  it  hits, 
consequently  its  application  should  be 
most  thorough. 


A  Word  to  Sheep  Breeders. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  when  American  sheep  breed- 
ers ought  to  be  up  and  doing  as  much 
as  at  the  present  time.  The  golden- 
footed  animal  was  never  so  valuable  in 
the  world's  history.  The  writer  has 
often  thought  that  if  United  States 
sheep  men  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  very  progressive  Australian 
pastoralists,  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try of  America  would  take  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Everything  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  duty  on  wool  imported  into  the 
United  States  at  no  very  distant  date, 
and  even  apart  from  that  wool  and  mut- 
ton are  going  to  fetch  big  prices.  The 
sheep  stocks  of  the  Continent  will  be 
completely  wiped  out  with  the  war,  and 
that  being  so,  Continental  nations  will 
want  more  wool  than  ever  at  the  hand3 
of  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  conse- 
quently it  is  certain  to  keep  prices  well 
up  to  today's  very  high  standard.  This 
is  bound  to  beneficially  affect  American 
wool  prices,  and  as  one  looks  forward, 
prospects  are  certainly  very  bright  in- 
deed when  viewed  from  a  sheep  man's 
standpoint. — American  Sheep  Breeder. 

Well- Ventilated  Room  for  Incubator. 

A  well -ventilated  room  which  is  not 
subject  to  great  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, should  be  selected  for  the  incu- 
bator. If  built  above  ground,  the  wall 
should  be  double  and  the  entire  building 
isolated.  In  sections  that  have  a  mild 
climate,  machines  may  be  operated  in 
buildings  with  single  walls,  but  a  well- 
insulated  room  is  always  preferable. 

Where  only  a  few  small  machines  are 
used  they  are  generally  run  in  a  room 
or  cellar  of  the  house.  Good  results  in 
hatching  may  be  secured  in  cellars  as 
well  as  in  rooms,  and  these  are  more 
commonly  used.  Many  of  these  cellars 
are  provided  with  some  system  of  venti- 
lation beside  windows,  muslin  screens  on 
the  windows  often  providing  good  venti- 
lation without  draft,  and  keeping  the 
sun  from  shining  on  the  machines.  Ce- 
ment floors  are  easier  to  keep  clean  than 
dirt  floors.  Where  the  equipment  is  ex- 
tensive, a  special  cellar  or  house  should 
be  provided. 


Good  Stock  Pays. 

That  it  pays  to  raise  good  stock  is 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  two  Utah, 
ranchmen  who  sent  their  steers  to  the 
same  market  on  the  same  day.  Both 
ran  their  stock  on  Xational  Forest  range 
under  grazing  permits,  both  used  the 
same  amount  of  range  per  head  of  stock, 
and  both  paid  the  same  grazing  fee.  One 
gave  close  attention  to  the  selection  of 
his  breeding  cows  and  used  only  high 
class  bulls.  The  other  made  no  effort 
to  improve  his  herd.  The  owner  of  the 
high-grade  stock  received  $40  a  head 
more  for  his  steers  than  the  owner  of 
the  common  stock. 

On  some  of  the  National  Forest  ranges 
the  stockmen  club  together,  it  is  reported, 
and  buy  good  bulls  which  are  owned 
as  community  property.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Forest  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nat- 
urally there  is  a  desire  to  encourage  the 
use  of  good  breeding  stock  and  to  elimin- 
inate  the  scrubs.  In  general,  the  effort 
is  to  make  the  ranges  as  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  possible.  This  is  done  partly 
by  making  experiments  and  studies  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  new  methods 
will  pay. 

Although  the  ranges  on  most  of  the 
forests  are  said  to  be  practically  stocked 
to  the  limit,  those  in  charge  believe  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  output  of  the 
ranges  substantially  through  improved 
methods  of  utilization.  One  of  the  most 
promising  of  these  methods  is  to  in- 
crease the  average  weight  of  the  animals 
turned  off  by  improving  the  grade  of 
stock  on  the  ranges.  The  well  bred  ani- 
mal eats  no  more  grass  than  the  scrub, 
weighs  more  pounds  when  fat,  and  sells 
for  a  higher  price,  without  putting  any 
additional  burden  on  the  range  itself. 

These  principles  apply  just  as  fully  to 
the  farms  of  Kansas. 


Avoid  poor  nursery  trees  and  plants. 
The  best  is  none  too  good;  to  cultivate 
a  stunted  plant  is  like  nursing  a  sick 
hen,  which  may  pull  through,  but  never 
give  the  results  of  the  well-bred  and 
robust  specimen. 
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A READER  asks  if  it  is  true  that 
potatoes  should  be  planted  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon  to  give  the 
best  results. 

Men  who  make  a  business  of  grow- 
ing potatoes  are  more  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  weather, 
and  the  seed,  than  they  are  about  the 
signs  of  the  moon.  The  growth  and 
development  of  the  crop  depends  entirely 
upon  these  factors,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  moon  will  have  no  influence  what- 
ever. The  way  to  grow  potatoes  suc- 
cessfully is  to  plant  good  seed  in  care- 
fully prepared  soil  and  give  them  suit- 
able cultivation. 


Dehorning  Peach  Trees. 

D.  R.  L.,  Washington  County,  asks 
how  much  peach  trees  can  be  cut  back 
with  safety. 

Peach  trees  always  tend  to  grow  en- 
tirely too  much  wood  and  must  be  cut 
back  severely  every  year.  Old  trees  can 
be  practically  made  over  by  dehorning 
them,  which  is  simply  cutting  out  the 
whole  top.  Limbs  as  large  as  two  inches 
in  diameter  can  be  cut.  In  a  year  when 
all  the  buds  have  been  destroyed  so 
there  can  be  no  fruit,  old  trees  can  often 
be  rejuvenated  in  this  way.  Some  varie- 
ties stand  this  cutting  back  better  than 
others.  The  Elberta  is  one  that  can  be 
cut  baek  heavily. 

This  work  should  be  done  before  the 
trees  come  out  in  leaf.  It  is  already 
getting  late,  but  the  method  is  worth 
giving  a  trial  on  old  trees.  New  limbs 
will  start  and  the  old  trunk  will  take 
on  a  glossy  appearance  and  seem  to  be 
made  younger.  This  new  growth  should 
be  given  attention  through  the  summer 
in  order  that  the  right  kind  of  top  may 
be  formed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
out  many  of  the  limbs  that  start. 

Bitter  Flavor  in  Milk. 

T.  W.,  Wabaunsee  County,  asks  if 
there  is  any  way  to  overcome  the  bitter 
flavor  of  milk. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  bad  flavors 
can  usually  be  charged  to  the  various 
weeds  the  cows  eat  when  first  turned  to 
pasture.  They  are  always  greedy  for 
green  feed  and  when  turned  out  too 
early  there  will  be  more  weeds,  many 
times,  than  grass.  The  wild  onion  or 
garlic  freely  imparts  its  disagreeable 
flavor  to  milk.  There  is  no  remedy  ex- 
cept to  keep  the  cows  off  pasture  until 
there  is  enough  grass  so  they  will  not 
be  tempted  to  eat  the  weeds.  Aerating 
the  milk  by  running  it  over  a  cooler  as 
soon  as  it  is  milked,  will  help  some. 
Milk  is  always  improved  by  giving  it 
this  treatment. 

There  are  bitter  flavors  due  to  cer- 
tain bacteria  that  gain  access  to  the 
milk  in  the  process  of  handling.  If  the 
bitterness  does  not  develop  until  the 
milk  has  stood  some  time,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation that  this  cause  is  responsible  for 
the  bad  flavor.  Since  it  is  through  some- 
thing getting  into  the  milk,  thereby  in- 
troducing the  undesirable  bacteria,  the 
remedy  is  to  use  greater  care  about  the 
barn  and  milk  room  to  prevent  dirt  of 
any  kind  getting  into  the  milk. 

Sometimes  individual  cows  give  bitter 
milk.  When  this  occurs  it  is  usually 
because  they  are  out  of  condition  or  just 
going  dry.  It  is  usually  best  to  dry 
such  cows  at  once.  Such  milk  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  rest  or  all 
will  take  on  the  bitter  flavor. 


What  Feed  Between  Silage  and  Grass? 

J.  R.  Ir.,  Shawnee  County,  called  over 
the  telephone  stating  his  silage  is  all 
gone  and  asking  what  to  feed  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  or  until  the  pasture  will  be  ready. 
Quite  a  number  of  his  cows  are  fresh 
and  it  is  important  to  keep  up  the  flow. 

Cows  that  have  had  silage  all  winter 
will  greatly  miss  this  succulent,  palat- 
able feed.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
find  a  substitute  and  it  is  certain  to 
cost  more  to  keep  up  the  milk  without 
the  silage.  About  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  increase  the  grain  ra- 
tion and  feed  the'  most  palatable  rough- 
age to  be  had.  There  is  no  dry  rough- 
age that  will  give  better  results  than 
good  alfalfa.  If  there  is  any  fine,  leafy 
hay  on  the  place,  it  should  be  fed  to 
the  milk  cows.  They  do  not  relish 
coarse,  stemmy  hay,  and  if  there  is  no 
hay  of  good  quality  it  would  probably 
pay  to  buy  some  if  it  can  be  purchased 
near  at  hand.  Some  of  the  molasses 
feeds  on  the  market  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  palatability  of  the  ration. 
These  feeds  usually  are  composed  largely 
of  alfalfa  meal  with  enough  molasses 
to  flavor  it  and  cause  it  to  stick  to- 


gether. While  such  feeds  might  not  be 
profitable  to  use  during  the  regular  feed- 
ing season,  it  is  important  to  cater  to 
the  appetite  of  the  cow  at  this  time. 

A  good  grain  ration  to  use  is  one 
composed  of  four  parts  of  corn,  by 
weight,  two  parts  of  bran,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  The  amount  of  feed 
will  have  to  be  gauged  by  the  amount 
of  milk  given.  If  they  seem  inclined  to 
go  down  in  flow,  the  grain  ration  should 
be  gradually  increased. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  it  would 
be  well  to  increase  the  supply  of  silage 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  carry  the 
herd  through  to  the  pasture  season. 


should  then  be  added.  This  mixture 
should  be  scattered  broadcast  in  the 
field  where  the  worms  are  at  work.  The 
army  worms  work  at  night,  therefore 
the  poison  should  be  scattered  in  the 
evening. 


Dehorning  Cattle. 

P.  T.  E.,  Nemaha  County,  asks  what 
is  the  best  method  of  dehorning  cattle. 

The  best  method  is  to  use  caustic  pot- 
ash on  the  young  calves  when  they  are 
a  few  days  old  so  that  the  horns  will 


Feed  for  Young  Pigs. 

M.  T.,  Rice  County,  asks  for  a  good 
ration  to  feed  young  pigs.  He  has  some 
skim  milk. 

Most  of  the  feeding  of  little  pigs  dur- 
ing the  first  three  or  four  weeks  is 
through  the  sow,  therefore  she  should  be 
fed  most  liberally  of  milk-producing 
feeds.  The  most  rapid  and  the  cheap- 
est gains  the  pigs  make  are  those  made 
while  they  are  young,  and  they  should 
have  a  ehance  at  some  extra  feeds  just 
as  soon  as  they  will  eat.  Usually  by 
the  time  they  are  four  weeks  old  they 
will  begin  to  have  an  appetite  for  some 
feed  in  addition  to  what  they  get  from 
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not  develop.  Our  subscriber,  however, 
has  some  young  cattle  that  he  wishes  to 
dehorn.  This  may  be  done  either  with 
the  saw  or  the  clippers  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  can  be  done  more  rapidly 
with  the  clippers,  but  the  saw  does  bet- 
ter work.  With  mature  cattle  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  use  the  saw.  For 
young  cattle  the  clippers  will  do  satis- 
factory work  and  their  use  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred because  of  the  greater  conven- 
ience. 

The  operation  itself  is  very  simple. 
The  most  important  point  is  to  have  the 
animal  properly  secured.  A  strong  chute 
with  a  stanchion  is  the  best  method  of 
holding  them.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
growth  or  scurs  or  stubs,  a  ring  of  skin 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  should 
be  taken  off  all  around  the  horn.  If 
this  is  not  done,  new  tissue  will  be  de- 
posited and  a  deformed,  stubby  sort  of 
horn  will  grow.  The  work  should  be 
done  at  once  so  that  the  wounds  will 
heal  before  fly  time.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  apply  some  pine  tar  to  the  wounds. 

Mark  Your  Live  Stock. 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  knows  that 
it  pays  well  to  tag  every  animal  he  has 
on  the  place. 

This  not  only  enables  him  to  keep 
close  tab  on  the  various  animals,  but  in 
case  of  any  of  them  straying,  the  tag 
will  be  an  easy  means  of  identification. 

Some  method  of  marking  live  stock  is 
essential  in  raising  pure-breds,  and  it 
pays  to  identify  the  grades,  so  that  an 
accurate  check  may  be  kept  on  the  per- 
formance of  each  animal. 

The  cost  is  slight,  it  is  very  little  trou- 
ble, but  the  tagging  of  live  stock  is  one 
of  those  points  that  mark  the  difference 
between  the  successful  farmer  and  the 
failure. 


Poisoning  Army  Worms. 

Reports  are  coming  in  that  army  worms 
are  doing  considerable  damage  to  some 
of  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas.  Ento- 
mologists from  the  experiment  station 
have  been  in  the  field  in  Stafford 
County  cooperating  with  farmers  in  their 
effort  to  destroy  these  pests. 

The  poison  bran  mash  mixture  found 
so  effective  in  fighting  grasshoppers,  is 
being  used.  Enough  to  spread  five  acres 
can  be  made  by  using  twenty  pounds  of 
bran,  one  pound  paris  green,  two  quarts 
syrup,  four  oranges,  and  three  and  a  half 
gallons  of  water.  The  bran  and  the 
paris  green  should  be  mixed  dry.  The 
water,  syrup,  and  the  chopped  oranges 


the  mother.  At  that  time  a  slop  made 
of  skim  milk  and  shorts  and  a  little 
tankage  can  be  fed  to  good  advantage  in 
a  shallow  trough.  A  creep  must  of 
course  be  provided  so  the  pigs  can  eat 
at  their  trough  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  sow  or  other  hogs.  They  will 
eat  a  little  shelled  corn  at  this  time. 

The  following  is  a  good  mixture  for 
young  pigs:  Four  parts  corn-meal,  four 
parts  shorts,  one  part  tankage,  one  part 
bran.  This  should  be  fed  as  a  slop,  us- 
ing the  skim  milk  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
and  water  if  necessary. 

It  is  important  that  sows  and  little 
pigs  get  out  on  pasture  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  need  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunlight.  Pigs  never  do  well  if 
kept  in  close  quarters. 

A.  R.  0.  Requirements. 

S.  G.  L.,  Sumner  County,  asks  how 
much  a  Holstein  cow  has  to  give  before 
she  can  have  an  Advanced  Registry  Offi- 
cial record. 

The  requirements  differ  for  cows  of 
different  ages.  If  a  heifer  calves  the 
day  she  is  two  years  old,  she  must  pro- 
duce at  least  7.2  pounds  of  butter  fat 
during  a  seven-day  test.  For  every  day 
that  she  is  over  two  years  of  age  at 
time  of  calving,  the  fat  requirement  is 
increased  .00439  pounds.  The  cow  that 
calves  at  three  years  of  age  must  pro- 
duce 8.8  pounds,  the  one  at  four  years 
10.4  pounds.  For  each  day  over  these 
ages  the  same  increase  in  fat  require- 
ment is  made  as  for  the  two-year-old. 
The  five-year-old  cow  is  required  to 
produce  12  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  seven 
days,  and  after  reaching  this  age  no 
additional  requirement  is  made. 

Lump-Jaw  Remedy. 

W.  A.  C,  a  Missouri  reader,  asks  that 
we  publish  the  government  remedy  for 
lump-jaw. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy known  as  the  government  remedy. 
This  disease,  commonly  called  "lumpy 
jaw,"  is  caused  by  a  vegetable  organism 
or  fungus  gaining  entrance  to  the  tis- 
sues, growing  there,  and  causing  a  lump 
or  tumor.  These  are  most  commonly 
found  about  the  head  and  neck.  When 
occurring  on  the  jaw,  the  bone  is  af- 
fected as  the  disease  progresses  and  the 
animal  becomes  very  much  emaciated  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  chew  its  feed. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  the  tumor 
is  free  from  the  bone,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  remove  it  with  a  knife  and 
then  treat  it  as  a  single  wound.  This 


is  a  job  for  a  veterinarian,  however,  as 
it  is  hardly  safe  for  the  layman  to  at- 
tempt the  operation.  When  the  tumor 
cannot  be  removed  in  this  way,  the  most 
successful  treatment  that  has  ever  been 
used  is  the  giving  of  iodide  of  potash 
internally.  This  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  three  drachms  daily,  dis- 
solved in  a  half  pint  of  water.  The 
smaller  dose  is  given  in  the  beginning 
and  gradually  increased.  In  about  a 
week  a  condition  known  as  "iodism"  de- 
velops. This  is  indicated  by  a  scurvy 
condition  of  the  skin  and  a  discharge  of 
mucous  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  At  this 
stage  the  medicine  should  be  discontin- 
ued. If  the  treatment  is  successful,  the 
tumor  will  gradually  disappear.  If  the 
one  treatment  is  not  sufficient,  it  may 
be  repeated  in  about  two  weeks.  This 
treatment  cannot  be  given  to  cows  in 
milk  or  to  pregnant  animals. 

While  farmers  sometimes  successfully 
give  this  treatment,  it  would  be  our 
advice  to  secure  a  competent  veterina- 
rian, especially  if  the  animal  is  a  valu- 
able one. 


Curing  Cow-Pox 

H.  F.,  Sumner  County,  writes  that  a 
cow  he  has  been  milking  for  eight 
months,  has  developed  some  persistent 
sores  on  her  teats.  The  start  was  a 
small  scab  on  one  teat.  He  greased  this 
but  the  trouble  seems  to  be  spreading 
over  the  udder  and  other  teats.  He  asks 
for  treatment. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college,  answers  this  inquiry  as  follows: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  your  cow's  teats 
are  affected  with  the  condition  known 
as  cow-pox.  This  is  a  mildly  contagious 
disease  readily  spreading  from  animal  to 
animal  by  the  milker's  hands,  and  also 
spreading  to  man,  but  producing  such 
very  mild  symptoms  in  man  that  they 
frequently  pass  unnoticed.  The  animal 
thus  affected  should  be  milked  last  of 
all,  and  it  is  even  advisable  to  separate 
her  from  the  other  cattle  until  the  sores 
have  healed.  If  you  can  draw  the  ani- 
mal's milk  by  means  of  a  milking  tube 
so  as  to  avoid  manipulating  the  teat, 
healing  will  take  place  much  more 
quickly.  The  application  twice  daily  of 
some  glycerite  of  tannic  acid  to  the  af- 
fected teats  is  good  treatment." 

Brood  Mare  on  Alfalfa  Pasture. 

A.  L.  S.,  Greenwood  County,  asks  if  a 
mare  can  safely  be  allowed  to  foal  in 
an  alfalfa  pasture  and  remain  there 
while  the  colt  is  young.  He  has  been 
told  that  alfalfa  makes  the  milk  too 
rich. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
difficulty  in  pasturing  brood  mares  on 
alfalfa.  There  is  no  better  pasture  for 
horses  and  our  best  breeders  of  draft 
horses  use  alfalfa  pastures  extensively. 
It  is  true,  alfalfa  will  stimulate  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  but  it  takes  plenty  of  milk 
to  keep  a  colt  growing  and  there  is  little 
danger  that  it  will  get  too  much  when 
running  with  the  mare.  The  richness 
of  the  milk  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  feed. 

Occasionally  during  the  first  few  days 
a  colt  may  get  too  much  milk,  but  this 
is  unusual. 


Original  Color  of  Hereford  Cattle. 

S.  R.  B.,  Reno  County,  asks  if  the 
original  color  of  Herefords  was  black 
with  white  faces. 

Hereford  cattle  originated  in  Here- 
fordshire, England.  The  original  color 
was  probably  red.  The  cattle  of  this 
section  were  very  large  in  size  and  were 
originally  used  as  draft  animals.  There 
is  no  reference  anywhere  in  the  early 
history  of  the  bleed  to  black  cattle.  The 
white  face  apparently  was  introduced 
through  an  importation  of  Flemish  cattle 
in  1671.  Following  this  importation  red 
and  white  spotted  animals  were  numer- 
ous. When  Herefords  first  began  to  be 
registered,  in  1S45,  many  were  described 
as  having  mottled  faces  and  white  on 
the  backs,  being  called  "hailbacks"  or 
'linebaeks."  A  little  later  there  were 
bitter  controversies  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  broekle  faces  and  the  white 
faces.  Later  the  present  color  type  be- 
came a  fixed  characteristic. 


If  the  canker  worm  wingless  moths 
were  not  prevented  from  laying  their 
eggs  by  the  sticky  bands  on  the  tree 
trunks,  the  little  worms  will  be  hatch- 
ing out  as  the  trees  come  out  in  leaf. 
If  present  in  large  numbers  they  will  be 
very  destructive.  When  first  hatched 
they  can  be  very  easily  killed  by  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead,  using  about 
two  or  three  pounds  of  the  arsenate  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 
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Many  Calls  For  Account  Book 


SINCE  calling  attention  to  the  Farm 
Account  Book  published  by  the 
Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  we 
have  received  a  great  many  requests  for 
these  books.  The  fact  that  so  many 
have  asked  for  them  indicates  the  inter- 
est being  taken  in  keeping  farm  ac- 
counts. No  one  realizes  the  need  of  a 
system  of  records  more  than  the  farmer 
himself.  Many  letters  of  the  following 
tenor  are  being  received: 

I  read  in  Kansas  Farmer  of  the 
Farmers'  Account  Book.  It  is  exactly 
what  I  have  been  wishing  for.  I  would 
like  to  begin  keeping  an  accurate  and 
complete  record  of  all  my  business 
March  1.  Please  mail  me  a  copy. — W. 
P.  N.,  Smith  County. 

I  have  just  returned  from  taking  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  and  in  a  back  num- 
ber of  Kansas  Farmer  see  reference  to 
a  Farmers'  Account  Book.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  looking  for  a  good  form 
of  accounts  to  use  in  itemizing  my  farm 
business.  I  believe  the  preparation  of 
such  book  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  will  help  many  of  us  in  bring- 
ing to  light  some  of  our  farm  leaks. 
Pleas_e  send  me  a  copy. — R.  D.  C,  Wa- 
baunsee Co. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  your 
article  on  farm  accounts.  The  reason 
the  average  farmer  does  not  keep  reg- 
ular accounts,  is  from  want  of  a  simple 
system.  The  fanner  has  no  time  during 
the  busy  season  for  journalizing  and 
footing  up  lengthy  records.  After  he  has 
done  his  day's  work  putting  in  or  har- 
vesting a  crop,  he  is  too  tired  and  sleepy 
to  do  much  bookkeeping  work.  I  hope 
the  account  book  mentioned  fills  the  bill. 
I  will  appreciate  receiving  a  copy. — J.  B. 
J.,  Crawford  Co. 

The  use  of  this  book  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  keeping  of  farm  accounts.  The 
biggest  task  is  the  preparation  of  the 
inventory,  but  after  the  first  one  has 
been  made  subsequent  inventories  will 
be  comparatively  simple. 

From  the  interest  being  taken  we  feel 
sure  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  record  work  done  by 
Kansas  Farmer  readers.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  not  forget  that  letters  tell- 
ing of  their  experiences  along  this  line 
will  be  most  helpful  to  others.  As  an- 
nounced in  our  issue  of  February  26,  we 
will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  the  best  letter  received 
each  month  on  some  phase  of  farm  busi- 
ness methods. 


Prize  Letter  on  Farm  Accounts. 

This  letter  written  by  A.  D.  Fry, 
Greenwood  County,  is  the  best  one  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  farm  accounts 
during  the  month  of  March: 

"I  am  going  to  write  you  my  experi- 
ence in  farm  bookkeeping,  which  has 
been  on  a  small  scale. 

"I  started  farming  twelve  years  ago 
this  month,  and  began  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  operations  at  the  same  time. 
At  first  it  covered  only  produce  sold  and 
groceries  bought,  as  we  had  just  begun 
and  had  everything  to  buy. 

"But  the  next  year  I  added  to  my  ac- 
count the  stock  sold.  As  we  sold  so 
many  dollars'  worth  more  of  stock  and 
produce  than  we  bought  groceries,  we 
began  to  wonder  where  all  the  money 
went,  so  I  added  to  my  account  a  mis- 
cellaneous account  of  everything  bought 
— from  a  postage  stamp  up.  It  took 
only  one  year  to  find  where  the  money 
went.  It  was  not  the  large  bills  that 
counted,  but  the  five-  and  ten-cent  bills 
added. 

"Still  unsatisfied,  I  bought  five  dairy- 
men's hand  books,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  I  have  been  keeping  accounts  un- 
der these  different  headings:  Miscel- 
laneous Expense,  including  everything 
bought;  Miscellaneous  Account  Sold, 
such  as  garden  truck,  fruit,  hides,  etc.; 
Stock  Sold;  Poultry  and  Eggs;  Cream 
and  Butter;  Groceries  Bought. 

"In  addition  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
local  weather  conditions  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

"Still  not  satisfied,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  send  me  one  of  the  Farm  Ac- 
count Books  put  out  by  the  Kansas 
Bankers'  Association." 


Advertising  Helps  Farmer. 
Take  a  little  time  to  think  about  the 
things  which  you  buy.  When  you  buy 
canned  goods  at  the  store  you  buy  those 
which  are  advertised  extensively,  and 
which  you  have  found  by  experience 
come  up  to  the  standard  claimed  for 
them  in  those  advertisements  of  them 
which  you  have  seen.  When  you  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  readymade 
clothes  you  buy  a  certain  make  and 
style. 

If  the  morchant  you  are  buying  from 
would  say  to  you,  "Now,  hero  is  a  pair 


of  shoes  which  does  not  have  the  name 
of  the  maker  on  it,  but  is  made  by  the 
Blankety  Blank  Shoe  Company,  whose 
goods  you  see  advertised  extensively;  it 
is  as  good  a  shoe  as  is  made,  but  because 
the  maker  does  not  advertise  this  partic- 
ular brand  or  style  lie  is  able  to  sell  it 
to  you  cheaper  than  the  others,"  you 
would  be  pretty  apt  not  to  believe  what 
the  merchant  told  you;  you  would  feel 
that  if  that  shoe  were  aa  good  as  any 
other,  its  maker  would  want  to  put  his 
name  on  it  so  that  the  purchasers  such 
as  yourself  would  be  sure  of  what  they 
are  getting.  And  you  would  more  than 
probably  be  right. 

Now  apply  that  principle  the  other 
way  around.  Suppose  you  were  to  put 
your  name  on  every  pat  of  butter,  on 
every  case  or  carton  of  eggs  and  every 
box  of  berries  you  sold,  and  advertised  it 
to  the  people  of  your  town,  your  goods 
and  the  name  under  which  you  sold 
them.  If  they  found  that  the  goods  car- 
rying your  name  or  brand  were  always 
just  what  you  claimed  for  them,  and  al- 
ways of  high  and  uniform  quality,  they 
would  always  buy  them  in  preference  to 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  which 
bore  no  name  and  the  quality  of  which 
was  uncertain,  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay  more  for  them. 

It  pays  to  advertise. — From  The  Farm- 
ing Business. 

Reduce  Expenses  to  Increase  Profits. 

Reducing  farm  expense  is  the  easiest 
way  to  increase  farm  profits  on  many 
farms.  Good  crops  and  good  live  stock 
alone  cannot  make  good  farming  profit- 
able. In  closing  up  the  leaks  in  farm 
expenses  the  cost  of  horse  labor  and 
machinery  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Cost-accounting  records  in  Minne- 
sota show  that  the  maintenance  cost  of 
an  average  work  horse  is  $100  annually, 
and  that  the  maintenance  cost  of  ma- 
chinery is  15  per  cent  or  more. 

Two  160-acre  farms  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota forcibly  illustrate  how  much 
higher  horse  labor  and  machinery  costs 
may  be  on  one  farm  than  on  another. 
The  first  of  these  farms  had  $425  worth 
of  machinery  and  five  work  horses;  the 
other  $1,840  worth  of  machinery  and 
seven  work  horses.  These  farms  had 
equally  good  crops  and  each  raised  one 
colt.  The  annual  cost  of  machinery  and 
horse  labor,  calculated  on  this  basis,  was 
$564  for  the  first  farm  and  $967  for  the 
second.  Each  day  the  second  farm  paid 
$1.12  more  than  the  first  in  horse  labor 
and  machinery  costs  alone.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  keep  machinery  and  work 
horses  that  are  not  used  profitably.  Can 
such  a  leak  be  found  on  your  farm? — 
Alva  H.  Benton,  Minnesota. 


Valuations  in  Farm  Inventories. 

In  placing  inventory  values  on  farm 
machinery  a  fair  depreciation  should  be 
charged  off  each  year,  the  amount  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  of  machine  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  A  mowing 
machine,  for  example,  will  wear  out 
quicker  than  a  plow.  From  10  to  25  per 
cent  should  be  charged  off  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machinery.  In  placing 
valuations  on  live  stock  all  animals 
should  be  valued  at  what  they  would 
bring  at  auction.  This  of  course  is  an 
arbitrary  valuation  but  it  can  be  made 
very  nearly  correct.  It  is  no  more  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  value  on  the  stock  for 
this  purpose  than  it  is  to  value  it  for 
the  assessor,  and  that  we  must  do  every 
year. 


No  Help  to  the  Man  Who  Needs  It. 

The  weakness,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
of  every  credit  scheme  that  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  is 
that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
man  who  at  present  needs  the  help — ■ 
the  renter  and  the  man  with  small  cap- 
ital, who  wishes  to  buy  a  farm  on  terms 
under  which  he  can  pay  out  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  itself.  —  Henry 
Wallace. 


Recent  farm  management  surveys  in- 
dicate that  the  farmer  with  but  little 
capital  can,  as  a  rule,  make  a  better  liv- 
ing by  renting  and  operating  a  compar- 
atively large  farm  than  by  putting  his 
money  into  a  small  farm  which  he  can 
buy  outright. 


Is  your  son  your  farm  partner  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word?  If  so,  we 
will  wager  you  are  not  puzzled  over  how 
to  keep  him  interested  in  farming. 

The  pleasure  the  boy  gets  out  of  hel;  - 
ing  on  the  farm,  and  the  possibilities  of 
farming  that  are  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, will  have  their  influence  in  helping 
him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will 
stay  on  the  farm. 
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Do  You  Need  a  New  Cultivator? 


International 
Cultivators 


YOU  will  put  your  OK  on  the  International 
cultivator  when  you  have  had  one  at  work 
for  a  while.  When  you  are  used  to  the  parallel  move- 
ment of  the  gangs,  and  see  what  a  thorough  job  the 
machine  does,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other.  _ 

In  two  important  points  the  International  cultivator  is  prao 
tically  perfect.  The  depth  of  cultivation  is  the  same,  all  over 
the  field,  over  ridges  or  back  furrows  or  in  depressions,  with 
no  unturned  spaces.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why._ 

If  your  work  demands  a  walking  or  combination  walking  and 
riding  cultivator,  take  an  International  No.  2  or  3.  If  much  of 
your  cultivating  is  on  hillsides,  buy  a  No.  4.  For  straight-away 
work  there  is  the  No.  1  one-row  and  a  new  No.  5  two-row 
machine  that  speeds  up  good  cultivating  to  the  limit. 

A  local  dealer  near  you  can  show  you  International  cultivators 
in  every  style,  and  help  you  decide  on  the  best  style  for  your 
fields.  You  can  get  numerous  combinations  of  shovels  and  set- 
tings on  an  International  cultivator.  Do  not  buy  a  cultivator 
almost  as  good  when  you  can  get  the  International.  If  you  pre- 
fer to  know  more  about  the  cultivator  before  going  to  see  it, 
Write  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering    McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


RUSS  TRAILER  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

Make  Every  Trip  to  Town  Profitable. 

Attached  to  the  rear 
of  your  auto.  Quickly 
and  easily  detach- 
able. Will  carry  from 
800  to. 1.000  pounds. 
Best  for  hauling  farm 
products,  hogs,  calves, 
grain,  etc.  Standard 
Trailer,  $48.50. 

"Write  for  information  and  prices. 
KUSSELL  H.  CLARK  &  CO. 
Manufacturers    of    Truck    and  Delivery 

Bodies,  Auto  Tops,  etc. 
Factory  1529-31  Oak  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  Every  Township. 


SEWING  AWL 

SUPPLIES 

If  you  have  a  Sewing  Awl  and  need  new 
needles  and  thread,  send  your  order  for 
supplies  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Many  of  our  patrons  who  have  our  Sewing 


AWL 


For  making  Buckle  Holes 


»  P.  • 


°  g  *•  For  Sewing  Sheet 

For  Light  Harness  Work 


For  Ordinary  Harness  Work 


For  Sewing  Harness  Traces 
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For  Soling  Shoes 

Awls  have  inquired  as  to  where  they  could 
,  obtain  eupplics.    We  will  supply  you  at  the 
following  prices: 

Extra  Thread,  in  50-yard  skeins,  firre  or 
coarse;  each,  15c;  per  dozen  SI  00 

Extra  Needles — Each,  5  cents;  dozen...  .50 

One  Skein  Thread  and  Set  of  Six  Nee- 
dies,  or  six  of  any  kind,  only  25 

bewingr    Awl,    complete    with    reel  of 
thread    and    six    needles,    with  one 
year  s  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  1.10 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS    FARMER,    TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


CURRY  PRESERVER 

A  Carbolineum  Oil  With  Over  a 
Quarter-Century-Quality 
RECORD 

"ITR  HJ1TTFM"          Of    course    it  is; 

"«  nw  I  Ifcil  t>ut  do  you  know 

WHY,  and  how  you  can  scientif  icallv 
prevent  decay  in  LUMBER,  POSTS. 
SHINGLES,  SILOS,  etc.  ?  Science  and 
the  microscope  have  thrown  wonderful 
light  upon  the  subject.  Paint  is  NOT  a 
wood  preservative;  our  preparation  IS — 
and  we  boldly  affirm  it  to  be  without  a 
peer.  ONE  application  (a  boy  can  do 
the  work)  will  protect  your  wood  indefi- 
nitely against  ROT.  Insure  against  fire, 
though  it  may  never  happen;  PREVENT 
rot  which  is  inevitable  unless  proper 
provision  is  made  against  it. 

Mail  25  cents  for  (prepaid)  sample, 
directions,  price  list  and  interesting  lit- 
erature. 

CHAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO. 

2145  Railway  Exch'ge  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■Get  the  Hay  Press 
with  the  Hustle 

ADMIRAL  (two-man)  I 
horse    press,  three 
stroke  power,  self  feed,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
ideal  press  for  home  baling. 


Admiral 


Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet  6  inches. 
Lightin weight.  Use  anv  en- 

 gine.  20  years'  leadership.  Write 

for  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 

Box  11 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TILE  SILOS  B  «Jeaperd 


Maximum  strength,  minimum  weight. 
Fire  and  Frost  Proof.  Ornamental 
— Easy  to  Build. 

12x30.   75  tons,  $134.00 
14x30,  100  tons,  151.00 
16x36.  149  tons,  204.00 
18x40.  220  tons,  255.00 
20x45.  330  tons,  319.00 
22x50.  396  tons,  368.00 
Other   sizes    proportionately  low. 
Fully  warranted.    Why  pay  more 
for  any  good  silo?  Agents  wanted 
In  unoccupied  territory.     Write  to- 
day for  illustrated  booklets  also 
of  CLIMAX  Ensilage  Cutters  and 
HOOSIER  Extension  Silo  Roofs. 
AMERICAN 

SILO 
SUPPLY  CO. 
210  Traders' 

Bldg. 
Kansarclty, 


hoops  imbedded. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


Northwest  Kansas 

By  H.  T. 


THE  live  stock  conference  held  in 
Colby,  March  21  and  22,  was  a 
very  successful  meeting  in  every 
way,  and  is  destined  to  mean  great 
things  for  the  live  stock  industry  of  that 
part  of  the  state.  On  the  first  day  there 
were  350  in  attendance  in  the  forenoon 
session;  400  in  the  afternoon,  and  150 
in  the  evening.  On  the  second  day,  250 
were  in  attendance  in  the  forenoon  and 
350  in  the  afternoon.  People  came  from 
all  over  Northwestern  Kansas.  They 
came  both  by  train  and  by  automobile. 
Hotels  were  filled  up  and  the  visitors 
were  quartered  in  private  homes.  They 
were  cared  for  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone. 

The  program  was  arranged  so  that 
people  would  get  what  they  wanted  and 
not  get  tired.  The  agricultural  college 
furnished  a  carload  of  stock  for  judg- 
ing demonstration  purposes.  This  con- 
sisted of  three  geldings,  four  sheep,  and 
ten  cattle.  The  horse  judging  .took  place 
outdoors  near  the  opera  house.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  geldings  from  the 
college,  a  team  of  geldings  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Woofter,  and  a  team  of  mares 
from  the  Colby  Branch  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Carl  P.  Thompson  from  the  col- 
lege was  in  charge  of  the  judging  work, 
and  had  many  questions  to  answer.  The 
crowd  was  so  interested  it  was  hard  to 
get  them  to  break  away  and  go  to  the 
opera  house  for  the  balance  of  the  fore- 
noon program. 

Mr.  Thompson  continued  the  discus- 
sion on  horses,  telling  what  kind  are  in 
demand  and  how  such  animals  can  be 
raised,  first  by  breeding  right,  and  sec- 
ond, by  proper  feeding.  The  forenoon 
program  was  completed  with  a  paper  on 
"Some  Live  Stock  Problems  with  Rela- 
tion to  Marketing,"  by  J.  C.  Mohler,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Mohler  pointed  out  the  desir- 
ability of  growing  crops  that  can  be  mar- 
keted through  our  live  stock,  as  it  is 
more  profitable  and  means  a  better  and 
more  permanent  agriculture. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
sheep,  forage  crops,  organization  and 
dairying.  A  high  wind  made  it  too  dis- 
agreeable to  judge  stock  outdoors,  but 
the  people  of  Colby  showed  their  ability 
to  meet  conditions  by  covering  the  stage 
of  the  opera  house  with  building  paper 
so  that  the  sheep  judging  demonstration 
could  take  place  inside.  It  was  very 
successful  and  met  with  favor  from 
everyone.  Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  dem- 
onstration and  a  talk  on  "Sheep  on  the 
Average  Farm."  A.  Yale,  a  farmer  from 
Grinnell,  and  Henry  Schloh,  a  farmer  at 
Natoma,  Kansas,  gave  their  experiences 
with  sheep.  The  volley  of  questions  put 
to  them  by  those  present  showed  the 
interest  farmers  are  taking  in  sheep,  just 
now. 

Fred  Bremer,  a  farmer  at  Dresden, 
Kansas,  discussed  the  subject,  "What 
About  Sweet  Clover  in  Northwestern 
Kansas?"  He  gave  his  three  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  crop  and  then  an- 
swered a  great  many  questions.  Mr. 
Bremer  is  very  optimistic  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  crop.  This  is  borne  out 
by  his  statement  that  he  is  sowing 
eighty  acres  of  it  this  spring.  He  has 
used  it  as  pasture  for  cows  and  horses 
and  both  classes  of  stock  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  it.  Mr.  Mohler  closed 
the  afternoon's  program  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  "What  About  Dairy- 
ing in  Northwest  Kansas?"  The  inter- 
est in  dairying  in  this  part  of  the  state 
is  rather  at  a  "low  water"  mark  just  at 
present,  but  Mr.  Moh]er's  remarks  were 
to  the  point  and  were  well  received. 

During  the  afternoon,,  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  at  the  fore- 
noon session  made  a  report  favoring  a 
permanent  organization  to  be  known  as 
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the  Northwestern  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Conference.  They  recommended  annual 
conferences,  the  next  one  to  be  held  in 
Colby  some  time  in  February,  1917. 
They  designated  the  counties  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  district,  as  follows:  Nor- 
ton, Graham,  Trego,  Decatur,  Sheridan, 
Gove,  Rawlins,  Thomas,  Logan,  Chey- 
enne, Sherman  and  Wallace.  They  fur- 
ther recommended  that  J.  L.  Wisdom  of 
Colby  be  the  first  president;  H.  C.  La- 
Tourette  of  Oberlin,  vice-president,  and 
Carl  G.  Eddy  of  Colby,  secretary-treas- 
urer. The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening,  Harry  Umberger,  dem- 
onstration supervisor  of  the  agricultural 
college,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Farm  Progress  Through  Tests  and  Dem- 
onstrations," in  the  court  room,  to  about 
150  people  who  showed  keen  interest  in 
the  subject  and  in  the  things  accom- 
plished. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  principally  to  beef  cattle.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Professor  Cochel 
and  Dean  Jardine.  Ed  J.  Guilbert,  a 
farmer  and  Galloway  cattle  breeder  of 
Wallace,  gave  a  discussion  on  Galloway 
cattle  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 
T.  J.  Richmond  of  the  Dewey  ranch, 
northwest  of  Colby,  gave  an  interesting 
and  practical  talk  on  Herefords  as  a 
general  market  breed  of  cattle.  Both 
men  illustrated  their  remarks  by  means 
of  a  typical  specimen  of  the  breed  about 
which  they  were  talking. 

In  the  opera  house,  a  business  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  adopted.  This,  in  general, 
covered  the  points  included  in  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  committee 
on  permanent  organization.  Membership 
dues  were  placed  at  50  cents  annually. 
Under  the  head  of  "Objects"  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  the  following: 

"To  encourage  the  live  stock  industry 
in  the  twelve  counties  named  by  hold- 
ing annual  conferences,  by  having  sales 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  and  at  other  times, 
if  desirable,  and  by  having  'for  sale  and 
exchange'  lists  maintained  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association." 

"The  Farmers'  Most  Suitable  Feed 
Crops  and  How  to  Handle  Them"  was 
discussed  by  the  writer,  who  is  district 
agricultural  agent  for  Northwestern 
Kansas.  The  many  good  results  secured 
by  farmers  with  sweet  clover  were 
pointed  out.  It  was  explained  why 
sweet  clover  was  a  valuable  plant  to 
the  farmer.  The  listeners  were  cau- 
tioned not  to  be  over-enthusiastic,  as 
the  crop  will  not  do  as  well  every  year 
as  it  did  in  3  915.  It  is  a  crop  well  worth 
trying  to  grow  both  for  its  ability  as  a 
soil  builder  and  its  value  as  feed.  Sudan 
grass  was  discussed,  and  results  of  feed- 
ing trials  given.  The  interest  in  this 
forage  plant  was  so  great  that  adjourn- 
ment for  dinner  left  many  questions  un- 
answered. 

Professor  Cochel  gave  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  "How  to  Judge  Beef 
Cattle."  The  interest  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  He  next  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, "A  Ready  Market  for  Western 
Kansas  Feeds."  By  means  of  charts  he 
showed  how  the  different  kinds  of  rough- 
age, usually  so  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  such  as  corn,  kafir,  cane,  and 
straw,  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  and 
profit  in  feeding  to  cattle.  The  charts 
showed  the  great  value  and  desirability 
of  silos  on  the  farm.  One  chart  was 
especially  interesting  at  this  time.  It 
showed  the  comparative  results  secured 
at  the  Hays  Experiment  Station  in  feed- 
ing different  lots  of  hogs  on  corn,  kafir, 
milo,  and  feterita.  The  grain  sorghums 
made  an  excellent  showing,  each  one  pro- 
ducing pork  cheaper  than  corn. 


NATIVE  GRASSES  OF  GREENWOOD  COUNTY  FURNISH  IDEAL  FEED  FOR  DE- 
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Spray    Formulas  m  Small  Quantities 


THERE  is  frequent  demand  for 
spray  formulas  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  owner  of  a  few  trees  or 
plants.  Most  of  our  formulas  are  based 
on  50  or  100  gallons  of  spray.  Of  course, 
anyone  with  a  set  of  good  scales  and  an 
aptitude  for  mathematics  can  figure  out 
for  himself  one-fiftieth  or  one-hundredth 
of  a  formula,  but  only  a  small  number 
will  do  this  to  save  a  few  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  rose  bush  or  two,  or  the  crop 
of  plums  on  a  single  tree.  The  need  for 
such  a  set  of  formulas,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  town  residents.  Often  the 
fruit  grower  has'  a  few  plants  needing 
special  attention,  but  the  amount  of 
spraying  to  be  done  will  not  warrant 
getting  out  the  spray  barrel  or  tank. 

Only  the  principal  common  sprays  are 
herein  discussed,  but  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  all  the  sprays  necessary 
for  the  control  of  the  insects  and  dis- 
eases commonly  attacking  our  fruits. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  spray  calen- 
dar but  simply  as  supplementary  to  the 
regular  calendar. 

Measures  are  given  wherever  possible, 
because  they  are  much  easier  to  use  than 
weights.  These  measures  are  based  on 
the  following  table,  which  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  standard: 

Level 


measur- 
Gallon  Quart  Pint  ing 
cup 

1         4         8  16 

12  4 
1  2 
1 


Level 
table- 
spoon 
256 

64 
32 
16 
1 


Level 
tea- 
spoon 

768 
192 
96 
48 
3 


Attention  is  called  to  the  cup  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  the  half-pint  meas- 
uring cup  that  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  kitchen  and  is  obtainable  at 
any  ten-cent  store.  The  cup,  as  well  as 
the  spoons,  is  filled  level,  all  the  rest 
of  the  material  being  scraped  off. 

COPPER  SULPHATE  SOLUTION. 

Use  a  little  over  two  level  tablespoon-^ 
fuls  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  to 
a  gallon  of  water  or  a  half-cupful  to  five 
gallons.  The  copper  sulphate  should  be 
pulverized  until  the  coarsest  particles 
are  about  the  size  of  coarse  sand.  Small 
amounts  of  copper  sulphate  may  be  eas- 
ily pulverized  by  inclosing  them  in  a 
cloth  and  pounding  on  a  hard,  smooth 
surface.  Do  not  dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  in  an  iron  or  tin  vessel.  This 
is  an  excellent  spring  (dormant)  spray 
on  all  plants  that  do  not  need  a  scale 
spray. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Use  one  of  the  following  formulas:  A 
trifle  over  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  with  one- 
half  measuring  cup  of  hydrated  lime  to 
one  gallon  of  water;  or  one-half  meas- 
uring cup  of  copper  sulphate  with  2J 
measuring  cups  of  hydrated  lime  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  separately  and  mix; 
then  dilute  to  the  required  amount.  The 
making  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  such 
small  amounts  with  stone  lime  is  not 
practical,  and  hence  the  recommendations 
are  for  hydrated  lime. 

This  is  the  standard  spray  for  plant 
diseases.  It  is  too  strong  for  the  foliage 
of  peaches  and  some  varieties  of  plums, 
and  for  them  the  following  mixture  is 
used  (half  strength  Bordeaux)  :  One 
level  tablespoonful  of  copper  sulphate 
with  six  level  tablespoonfuls  of  hydrated 
lime  to  one  gallon  of  water;  or,  six 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  copper  sulphate 
with  \\  level  measuring  cups  of  hydrated 
lime  to  five  gallons  of  water. 

AMMONIAC AL  COPPER  CARBONATE. 

The  common  formula  for  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  is  as  follows:  One 
level  teaspoonful  of  copper  carbonate 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  Dissolve  the  cop- 
per carbonate  in  just  sufficient  ammonia 
to  dissolve  it  thoroughly  and  then  add 
the  water. 

This  spray  is  practically  colorless  when 
applied  and  is  used  against  diseases  when 
the  fruit  is  so  nearly  ripe  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  would  injure  its  attractiveness. 

COMMERCIAL  LIQUID  LIME-SULPHUR. 

The  formula  for  the  use  of  commercial 
liquid  lime-sulphur  in  dormant  strength 
is  one  point  of  commercial  lime-sulphur 
diluted  to  one  gallon  of  water.  This  is 
the  strength  used  in  early  spring  to  de- 
stroy the  scale,  and  is  most  effective 
when  used  just  before  the  buds  open. 

The  summer  strength  of  this  spray 
mixture  is  one-half  cup  (scant)  of  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  This  strength  may  be  used  as  a 
summer  spray  in  place  of  the  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  dry  lime-sulphur 
has  not  yet  been  found  successful  as  a 
summer  spray. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Dissolve  a  one-inch  cube  of  laundry 
soap  in  a  half-pint  of  boiling  water. 
Add  one  pint  of  kerosene  and  shake  in 
a  two-quart  fruit  jar  until  thoroughly 


emulsified.  (This  is  sufficient  for  three 
gallons.)  The  stock  emulsion  will  keep 
for  months  if  stored  in  air-tight  vessels. 
When  carefully  made  and  applied,  this 
is  an  excellent  remedy  against  plant  lice 
and  other  sucking  insects. 

TOBACCO  SOLUTION. 

The  nicotine  sprays  on  the  market 
contain  about  40  per  cent  of  nicotine. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  these 
sprays  are  putting  them  out  in  ounce 
phials.  Their  recommendations  are  40 
to  80  drops  to  a  quart  of  water  or  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  com- 
mon soap  adds  to  the  sticking  property 
of  the  solution.  * 

This  spray  is  equally  effective  with 
kerosene  emulsion  against  plant  lice  and 
other  sucking  insects.  It  is  somewhat 
more  expensive,  but  easier  to  -prepare. 

PARIS  GREEN. 

Paris  green  spray  can  be  made  in  small 
quantities  by  adding  one  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  Paris  green  to  one  gallon  of  either 
water  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  spray  against  potato  bugs, 
but  for  use  on  fruit  trees  it  has  been 
superseded  largely  by  arsenate  of  lead. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

Arsenate  of  lead  spray  is  made  by 
adding  \\  level  tablespoonfuls  of  paste, 
or  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  powder, 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  summer-strength  lime-sulphur. 

WHITE  HELLEBORE  AND  PYRETHRUM. 

These  are  used  when  fruit  is  attacked 
by  some  chewing  insect  (like  the  cur- 
rant worm)  so  near  the  time  of  ripening 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  hellebore  or  pyrethrum  is  usually 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  flour 
and  dusted  on  the  plants. — Paul  Thayer 
in  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


Soy  Beans  a  Profitable  Crop. 

The  more  I  know  of  this  great  soil 
builder,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  soon  to  become  one  of  our  staple 
crops.  Since  it  yields  heavily  of  both 
hay  and  grain,  is  a  rapid  soil  builder, 
can  be  successfully  grown  almost  any- 
where, and  is  an  exceptionally  high 
class  feed,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
will  not  in  a  very  few  years  become  one 
of  our  main  crops.  It  needs  only  to  be 
known.  Several  years'  experience  with 
this  plant,  and  watching  it  work  with 
hundreds  of  farmers,  causes  me  to  rec- 
ommend it  most  highly,  the  same  as  all 
do  who  know  it  well.  A  good  pasture 
may  often  be  grown  after  wheat  or  oats 
have  been  harvested,  and  a  good  hay 
crop  can  frequently  be  obtained,  depend- 
ing on  soil,  season,  and  locality. 

Soy  beans  have  many  advantages  over 
cow  peas.  They  will  endure  more  cold 
and  are  usually  thought  to  resist  drouth 
better;  they  seed  much  more  heavily 
than  do  cow  peas,  and  weevil  do  not 
molest  the  seed;  they  grow  much  like 
a  bush,  making  cultivation,  harvesting 
and  handling  easier;  they  are  fully  the 
equal  with  cow  peas  in  building  soil; 
the  stems  and  seed  all  mature  at  the 
same  time,  making  curing  much  easier 
than  cow  peas.  Cow  peas,  however,  will 
do  better  in  very  poor  soil  than  will 
soy  beans,  and  as  a  crop  to  plow  under 
for  green  manure  it  is  doubtful  if  cow 
peas  can  be  excelled. 

I  know  many  farmers  who  never  think 
of  planting  corn  without  planting  soy 
beans  in  the  hills  with  the  corn.  It  is 
cheaply  done,  adds  nothing  to  the  labor, 
and  does  very  largely  for  the  corn  what 
clover  does  for  timothy.  The  soy  beans 
often  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
crops  on  each  acre  by  providing  an 
abundance  of  feed  in  addition  to  the 
corn,  and  they  also  help  in  keeping  down 
weed  growth. 

There  are  two  objects  in  addition  to 
fertility  that  we  have  in  mind  in  grow- 
ing the  soy  beans  in  the  corn.  One  is 
to  put  the  entire  crop  into  the  silo  or  to 
cut  for  fodder,  the  other  to  feed  off  to 
lambs  or  pigs. 

In  Pettis  County  the  Jets,  for  plant- 
ing with  corn,  have  been  as  good  a  va- 
riety as  we  have  found  for  silo  or  fod- 
der, and  the  Mongols  and  Mikados  have 
given  excellent  results  when  so  planted 
to  be  pastured  with  lambs  or  pigs.  The 
Jets  are  a  good  variety  for  both  hay 
and  seed,  but  the  other  two  named  are 
heavier  seeders.  Sables  are  said  to  be 
the  best  for  poor  soils. 

Planting  in  corn  is  best  done  with 
bean  attachment  put  on  the  corn  planter. 

Planting  as  many  soy  beans  per  hill 
as  we  do  grains  of  corn,  one  bushel  will 
plant  from  sixteen  to  thirty  acres,  de- 
pending on  the  variety  used  and  the 
grains  per  hill. 

Mammoth  Yellows  are  often  found  on 
the  market,  and  while  they  are  good  for 
hay  or  pasture,  they  do  not  usually  ma- 
ture any  seed  in  this  latitude. — S.  M. 
Jordan,  Pettis  County,  Missouri. 
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1  Motor  Efficiency  j 


how 
much? 


quirements  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a  copy 
of  our  complete  Lubricating 
Chart  will  be  sent  on  request. 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than 
$1.00  to  fill  your  crank-case  with  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified 
for  your  car.  The  garage  or  dealer 
you  trade  with  has  it,  or  can  promptly 
secure  it  for  you. 

Ask  him  to  empty  your  crank-case 
of  its  present  oil  and  fill  it  with  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

You  can  then  judge  for  yourself  the 
results  in  —  increased  power,  reduced 
carbon  deposit,  gasoline  economy, 
reduced  oil  consumption. 

Is  it  not  worth  this 
nominal  expenditure 
for  you  to  discover  for 
yourself  these  contin- 
uous benefits  from  us- 
ing the  oil  specified  for 
your  car  by  a  company 

yfa"  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor  whose  unquestioned 

standing  in  engineer- 
ing circles  is  world-wide? 


Motor  efficiency  de- 
pends largely  upon 
lubricating  efficiency 
and  that  means: 

Reduced  carbon  deposit, 
More  mileage  from  your  gas- 
oline. 

More  mileage  from  your  lub- 
ricating oil. 

Increased  power. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  ex- 
perience for  yourself  the  benefits 
from  a  really  scientific  lubricant. 
That  is — use  it. 

A  simple  test  should  convince 
you. 

The  Lubri- 
cating Chart 
shown  below 
which  represents 
our  professional  ad- 
vic  e  ,  has ,  for  a 
number  of 
been  the  standard 
guide  to  scientific  automobile 
lubrication.  Opposite  your  car 
you  will  find  specified  th.e  cor- 
rect oil  for  your  motor. 

That  oil  was  specified  for  your 
motor  after  a  careful  scientific 
analysis  of   its  lubricating  re- 


Mobiloils 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  pur- 
chase in  original  packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For  information,  kindly  address  any 
inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


"Abbott  Detroit  

"     (8  cyl) 

Apperson.  

■'      (8  cyl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

"      (6  cyl)-.,-.. 

Autocar  

Avery  

"  (Mod.5&C,iTon) 

Briscoe  

"     (8  cyl)  

Buicle  

Cadiilac  

"      (8  cyl)  

Case  

Chalmers  

'     "      (Model  6-40 
"      (Model  6-30 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  

Cole. 


<8  cyl)  

:  Cunningham  

:  Detroiter  

j  "  (8cyl).. 

:  Dodge  

:  Empire  

[  Federal  

:  Fiat  

:  Ford...:....-.,.. 

•  Franklin  

*  Grant.'  

■  Haynes  

:  u  (I2cy[).. 

:  Hudson,  

j  "  "  Super  Six. 

:  Hupmobile  

j  I.H.C.  (air)....'. 

:  "     (water,  2  cycle) 

j  n  (water,4cycl« 

:  •  Jackson..  

:  "     (8  cyl)  

;  Jeffery..  

■  "  (Chesterfield) 
:  "  Com'.  

•  Kelly  Springfield  

■  King......  „........, 

■  '  "    (8  cyl)  

*  **    Com'!..  - 


Arc.  Art 


•\Vc  Ar 


Ar7^ 
tad 


Arc. 
Arc, 


E 
Arc, 

Arc* 

ArcJ 

Aid 


Arti 


KUsel  Kar  

"      "  Com'l. 
.  "     "    (Mode!  48) 
Knox  

M     (Model  35).... 

Locomobile  >>. 

Lozier.....  

Marmon.. .  «.., < 
Maxwell..  <tw>/*j 
Mercer........  

'  "  (22-70)..,... 
,      "  (22-72)...... 

Mitchell  , 

I     "      (8  cyl)  

Moline  

I  "      Knight: ..... 

National  

I     "  (120D- 
Oakland  

"      (8  cyl)  

Oldsmobile,  

(8  cyl).. 

Overland  

Packard  

•i  (17  cyl)... 
'   "  Com'1.....: 

.  "  (6-36 & 38).. 

Pathfinder-  

L  '  "       <»  ■?')" 

Peerless  

"  (8  cyl)....,. 
Pierce  Arrow  

"  "  Com'l. 
fetal 

"   (8  cyl)...,.  ., 

Reo  1  

Saxon. ............ 

Selden  

'Steams  Knight,  . 

 •  (8  cyl) 

Studebaker  

IStutz  -.. 

Velie  U  cyl).  

"    (6  cyl)....... 

•White  

Willys  Knight.. ,. . 
Winton  


A  Arc 
ArclArc 
A  Arc 


Arc  Arc 

Arc  Arc' 

Arc.  Arc. 


A  [Arc 
Arc.Arc. 
A  Arc 

ArcUrc 

Arc'Arc. 


1$I2  = 


A  Arc 
Arc 


Arc.  § 
Arc  5 


A  (Arc 
^rcLArc 
ire.  Arc 


A  Arc  S 


Art  Arc  \ 
Arc[Arc,  ji 


I  TRACTOR  LUBRICATION 

1  On  request  we  will  mail  you  a  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  of 

I      Gargoyle  Mobiloils  to  use  on  each  make  and  model  of  tractor. 

I    VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
I  every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Detroit 
Chicago 
New  York 


I     Domestic  Branches; 

SiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiniit  iiuiinuiitiummuiinuiMHiHiuiiTiidiuiMniiuiiiiNimiinimiiiHiiiiHiHiui^ 


Indianapolis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City 
6  05  too 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


ARE  YOU 


A  Gasoline  Farmer? 

Power  for  the  farm  is  a  big  problem. 
Some  farmers,  successful  ones,  too,  use 
oil-gas,  others  use  steam,  and  still  others 
use  the  horse  or  the  mule  and  say  that 
results  are  good  enough.  You  pay  your 
money  and  you  take  your  choice;  but 
whatever  the  choice, 

BE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  POWER-PLANT 
IS  RELIABLE 

For  nothing  that  you  possess  will  pay 
you  better,  provided  that  you  keep  it 
at  work  and  that  it  will  work  according 
to  specifications. 

Some  widely  heralded  inventions  in 
gasoline  power  devices  have  done  every- 
thing but  work- 

Others,  less  widely  known,  do  nothing 
but  work.  That's  just  what  the  Nichols- 
Shepard  Oil-Gas  Tractor  has  done  and 
is  doing.  It  has  a  five-year  record  of 
work  accomplished.  It  has  no  record 
of  failure. 

So,  if  you  are  interested  in  an  explosive  engine, 
let  us  tell  you  about  one  that  you  won't  have  to 
mortgage  the  farm  to  keep  going — one  that  will 
saw  in  the  winter,  plow  in  the  spring,  haul  in 
the  summer,  thresh  in  the  fall,  and  pick  up  odd 
jobs  at  any  kind  of  power  requirement  between 
whiles.  We  build  this  kind  of  an  Oil -Gas 
Tractor  and  we  guarantee  it  to  be  a  reliable 
power  producer  that  will  work. 

Of  tars®  Si's  a  Red  River  Special 

If  you  have  never  had  experience  with  an  oil- 
gas  engine  it  may  help  you  to  know  what  neigh- 
bors of  yours  say  about  ours.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to  us  and  say  that  you  would  like 
a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red  River 
Special  paper  issued  for  your  vicinity.  We  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  and 
send  a  Big  Catalog  that  covers  our  entire  line. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Eagines 
(U)    BATTLE  CREEK,   -  MICHIGAN 


95  «M 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhnefticam. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


iff 

JLv^cream 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
■kimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar* 
vel;  easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


.Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
k  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
k  cannot  tip— fully  guaranteed 
—wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
;  Manufacturer's  prices, 
as  long  as  our  present 
(.supply    lasts  prices 
ffill  not  be  advanc- 
^  ed.  so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  910N.  5tb  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 

SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIBE  BROS.     -     NEWTON.  KANSAS 


Death 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalla.  Ex- 
perlmentalstatlonsapprove. 
1400  tablets,  P.  P.  $1.25.  War- 
ranted. Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 


Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  H 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


Dairy  Cows  Require  Good  Care 


NIXE  out  of  ten  dairy  cows  would 
produce  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
more  milk  if  they  were  provided 
with  comfortable  barn  equipment.  The 
cow  should  have  pasture  comfort  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  this  can  only  be 
provided  for  in  a  modern  barn  with  mod- 
ern equipment.  The  equipment  should 
be  of  most  simple  type,  no  cracks  or 
crevices  to  catch  dirt  and  make  breed- 
ing places  for  vermin  and  disease  germs. 
There  should  be  no  sharp  corners  to  in- 
jure the  cows.  As  much  as  possible  of 
the  interior  of  the  barn  should  be  of 
steel  and  concrete.  These  materials  cost 
more  than  wood  to  install,  but  are  more 
lasting,  stronger,  and  easier  to  keep  in 
sanitary  condition,  so  that  in  the  long 
run  they  are  cheaper  than  wood.  The 
stanchions  should  be  of  the  swinging 
type  and  made  of  tubular  steel,  or  steel 
lined  with  wood. 

A  well  bred  dairy  cow  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  farm  animals.  Every 
reasonable  effort  used  to  make  her  com- 
fortable saves  energy  that  will  be  used 
in  the  production  of  milk.  Often  a  good 
cow  is  made  unprofitable  by  careless 
treatment,  and  just  as  frequently  an  un- 
profitable cow  can  be  made  profitable 
with  intelligent  management. 

A  good  supply  of  bedding  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  the  stall  so  the  cow  will 
be  comfortable  when  lying  down.  A 
gutter  should  be  built  in  the  floor  be- 
hind the  stalls  so  the'  barn  and  cows  can 
be  easily  kept  clean.  We  find  in  our 
barn  that  this  gutter  saves  us  about  two 
cents  a  cow  a  day  in  time  saved  in  clean- 
ing the  barn  and  cows.  With  a  herd  of 
ten  cows  this  amounts  to  considerable 
in  a  year. 

We  hear  much  about  feeding  a  proper 
ration  to  the  dairy  cow,  but  frequently 
the  dairy  cow  is  stinted  her  full  ration 
of  fresh  air.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  a  dairy  barn  should  be  the 
ventilation  system.  The  air  in  the  barn 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  im- 
pure, although  the  ventilation  should  be 
such  that  no  draught  strikes  the  cows. 

But  housing  and  care  is  not  all.  To 
produce  her  maximum  at  the  pail  a  cow 
should  be  well  fed  on  succulent  and  pal- 
atable feed  throughout  the  year.  There 
is  no  better  feed  for  the  dairy  cow  than 
green  grass.  During  the  winter,  silage 
takes  the  place  of  grass.  There  is  no 
other  feed  that  compares  so  well  with 
grass,  and  if  silage  is  included  in  the 
ration  when  grass  cannot  be  had,  a  max- 
imum flow  of  milk  will  be  produced 
throughout  the  year  and  at  a  low  cost 
for  feed. 

Too  often  the  cow  is  roughed  through 
the  winter  on  dry  fodder,  unpalatable 
corn  stalks,  and  hay  -which  was  too  in- 
ferior for  the  horse.  However,  the  milk 
cow  is  coming  into  her  own,  and  the 
cows  that  are  now  making  the  most 
profit  for  their  owners  are  those  fed 
j  properly  cured,  alfalfa  hay,  silage,  and 
some  concentrates. 

Many  more  good  dairy  cows  could  be 
used  to  advantage  to  preserve  and  build 
up  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  bring  the 
highest  returns  for  our  crops. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  with 
the  same  care  and  feed  the  average  dairy 
cow  will  produce  twice  as  much  butter 
fat  as  the  average  beef  cow.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  the  average 
dairy  cow  will  produce  twice  as  much 
butter  fat  if  fed  a  proper  dairy  ration 
than  if  she  is  compleled  to  rustle  her 
feed  from  unpalatable  corn  stalks  and 
straw  piles. 

Most  men  know  the  difference  between 
a  beef  cow  and  a  dairy  cow.  Something- 
is  known  in  a  general  way  about  feeds 
and  feeding,  but  real,  intelligent  rhan- 
agement  of  dairy  cattle  is  something 
about  which  we  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  here  in  Kansas. — C.  O.  Levine. 


Kansas  City  to  Have  Dairy  Show. 

J.  M.  Axley.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Southwest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, writes  as  follows  regarding 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors: 

"At  the  directors'  meeting  held  Jan- 
uary 18,  we  decided  to  hold  in  Kansas 
City  September  18  to  23  a  general  dairy 
show,  open  to  all  the  dairy  breeds,  and 
we  have  been  working  faithfully  on  this 
proposition  since  them.  Kansas  City  is 
the  logical  place  to  hold  such  a  show 
on  account  of  its  location,  being  situated 
in  a  country  second  to  none  when  it 
comes  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 


United  States  will  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  must  encourage  dairy  farming  in 
order  to  preserve  the  soil  and  keep  the 
land  up  in  some  kind  of  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. This  country  does  not  produce 
half  enough  milk  or  butter,  and  instead 
of  importing  we  should  be  exporting 
dairy  products.  In  order  to  bring  forc- 
ibly to  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country  the  impor- 
tance of  extensively  developing  the  dairy 
industry,  we  propose  this  summer  to 
inaugurate  this  show. 

"Longview  Farm  has  kindly  extended 
to  us  an  invitation  to  hold  an  annual 
basket  picnic  at  that  farm,  similar  to  the 
one  held  there  last  year,  which  invita- 
tion the  association  was  very  glad  to 
accept.  Just  as  soon  as  a  date  is  selected 
for  the  picnic  this  summer  a  committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  M.  M.  Sweetman, 
Rush  C.  Lake,  F.  J.  Bannister,  E.  E. 
Knoche  and  myself,  will  arrange  the 
program  for  the  event.  WTe  intend  to 
hold  a  picnic  that  will  surpass  the  one 
held  last  year.  At  Longview  Farm  they 
are  building  a  grandstand  and  fixing  a 
show  ground  that  will  include  a  club 
house,  which  will  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  world  to  hold  a  pic- 
nic of  this  kind." 


Getting  Start  in  Dairying. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  by  those  who 
are  becoming  interested  in  dairying,  how 
to  get  a  start. 

A  man  usually  must  start  in  a  small 
way.  Even  if  he  has  plenty  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  cows,  it  is  hard  to 
buy  a  bunch  that  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  beginner  had  better  start  milking 
such  cows  as  he  has,  giving  them  good 
feed  and  care.  This  would  be  a  far  safer 
plan  than  to  put  much  money  into  high- 
priced  cows  in  the  start.  Many  a  man 
has  been  surprised  as  a  result  of  what 
good  care  and  feed  will  do  in  making 
even  the  commonest  kind  of  cows  give 
milk. 

If  there  are  any  dairymen  in  the 
neighborhood  who  are  making  a  success 
of  the  business,  the  beginner  can  learn 
a  great  deal  that  will  be  valuable  to 
him,  by  visiting  them,  observing  their 
methods,  and  asking  questions  about  the 
feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows.  This 
sort  of  curiosity  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  meddling  with  the  neighbor's  busi- 
ness. If  the  man  is  a  good  neighbor  he 
will  be  glad  to  fully  explain  his 
methods. 

After  developing  the  "cows  on  hand  by 
means  of  proper  feeding,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  improve  the  herd.  If  there  is 
a  good  pure-bred  dairy  bull  available  in 
the  neighborhood,  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  breed  the  cows  to  him.  If 
the  bull  is  a  good  one,  the  heifers  from 
such  breeding  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  their  mothers.  Perhaps  the 
beginner  can  buy  a  few  good  cows  as  he 
disposes  of  such  of  his  common  ones  as 
he  finds  are  unprofitable. 

Starting  in  the  business  in  this  way 
the  beginner  is  acquiring  dairy  experi- 
ence as  he  improves  his  herd.  The  man 
and  the  cows  are  improving  at  the  same 
time. 


Unpopularity  of  Old  Sires. 

When  a  herd  of  well-bred  dairy  cows 
is  offered  for  sale  the  animals  are 
snapped  up  quickly  at  good  prices.  No 
class  of  live  stock  sells  better  at  the 
present  time  than  dairy  cows.  When  it 
comes  to  disposing  of  the  registered  herd 
bull,  however,  it  is  a  different  story. 
Finding  a  buyer  for  a  mature  bull  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Men  will  get  worked 
up  to  a  high  pitch  in  buying  the  cows, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  bull  that  sired 
them  they  lose  interest  and  such  animal 
frequently  goes  begging  for  buyers. 
Many  aged  bulls  that  have  proven  their 
merit  as  sires  of  dairy  quality  are  sac- 
rificed because  of  this  indifference.  It 
seems  hard  to  explain  this  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  tried  sire. 


When  planning  building  work,  write 
the  Department  of  Architecture,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  for  sug- 
gestions. This  department  is  main- 
tained for  this  very  purpose,  and  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  lend  its  as- 
sistance. 


Help  the  women  folks  fight  the  sea- 
son's flies  by  cleaning  up  the  premises 
and  removing  everything  that  draws 
them. 


April  15,  1916 


COMPETITORS  $OQ80 
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THEM  WSkLJ 
BEAT 


Gets  All 
the  Cream 
All  tbe  Time 

Makes  dairying:  more 
profitable.  Skims  350 
pounds  per  hour.  Many 
great  improvements  not 
found  in  other  separa- 
tors. Sanitary  Bowl. 
Cleaned  in  3  minutes 


Golden  Harvest 
Cream 
Separator 

Fewer  working  parts. 
Extremely  simple  con- 
struction. No  complicate  ^ 
ed  parts  to  cause  costly  re- 
pairs. Ball  bearing.  Long 
wearing.  So  light  running 
that  child  can  operate  it. 
Self-oiling  —  no  mussy  oil 
cups  to  fuss  with.  An  im- 
proved separator  at  an  im- 
mense saving-.  60  Days'  Free 
Trial.  20  Year  Guarantee.  Get 
all  the  facts  about  this  better 
separator.  Learn  how  it  is  making  and  saving  money 
for  other  farmers.  All  told  in  illustrated  Dairy  Catalog 
No.  M15   Send  for  your  copy  today. 


New  York        Chicago        Kansas  City 
Portland,  Oregon 
"Write  House  Most  Convenient 


Ft.  Worth 


t  SilOn 

Only  *99°=2 

Freight  Allowed 

Sensational  Offer  on  the 
Best  Silo  in  the  World. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  in- 
vest in  any  other  silo  now. 
You  can  own  a  Genuine 
Tung-Lok  Silo  at  a  price 
that  represents  a  big  saving 
even  compared  with  others 
of  the  ordinary  kind. 

_  Easiest  to  Erect 

$50  Saved  Right  There 

The  Tu  ng-Lok  SUo  consists  of  sections  1  aid  in  layers 
—locking  and  interlocking— grooved  and  tonguedto 
fit  perfectly.  Once  in  place— the  Tung-LoK  is  up  to 
stay — can't  fall  down  —  wind  can't  blow  ft  down. 
You  erect  the  "Tung-Lok"  yourself  —  no  "expert 
help"  needed.  No  Hoops,  No  Guy  Wires. 
Tr0O  Hfii\\l  Write  today— right  now  for  our  big 
1 1  CC  UUUIY  Silo  Book.   Special  proposi- 

tion to  progressive  farmers  on  Tung-Lok  Silos, 
Grain  Bins,  Tanks,  etc. 

TUNG-LOK  SILO  AND  TANK  CO. 
403  Interstate  BIdg.a  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


10,000  NEW  1916 
GALLOWAY  SANITARY 
,    CREAM  SEPARATORS 

/  Special  proposition  from 
'  now  till  GiiASS—in  addi- 
tion to  ray  new  low  prices. 
I  My  way  of  opening  new  ter- 
ritory, as  one  separator  sold 
n  a  neighborhood  always  sella 
romone  to  twenty-five  more. 
Every  Galloway  Separator 
is  equal  to  if  not  better 
than  other  separators  selling  for  $75  to 
S95.    Users  say  ' '  way  ahead  of  others.  * ' 
I  only  ask  one  thing—before  yoa  buy  a  separator 
of  any  make,  kind  or  any  price,  get  my  big  book; 
pick  out  the  separator  you  want,  try   it  90  daj-B. 
180  times,  at  my  expense.    If  you  decide  to  kee] 
It  (you  don't  have  to)  I'll  give  you  the  choice 
6  open,  fair  and  square  selling  plans  and  guar 
antee  my  separator  for  10  years  against  oe- 
fective  workmanship  and    material    and  a 
$25,000  bank  bond  backs  every  sale.  You 
take  no  chances. 

MY  NEW  1916,  250-PAGE  BOOK  FREE 

Handsomely  printed,  beautifully  illustrated  in  4 
colors.  Tells  all  about  my  new  1916  Sanitary 
Cream  Separators,  how  I  build  them,  gives  my  4 
new  low  prices  on  4  new  sizes,  also  5  easy  sell- 
ing plans,  cash  or  terms,  etc.  I'll  alsufsend  my 
SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  ON  10.000  GALLOWAY  SaNI- 

*tary  Cream  Separators.  Drop  me  a  postal  today. 
Separators  are  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Kansas 
City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  or  Chicago. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.,  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
213  GALLOWAY  STATION  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

Cream  Separator  Manufacturing  Specialists. 


■H  Save  Silo  Money  fr» 

GET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 

INWANiV 

Pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog, 
ylddress  nearest  office. 

THE  nmiASi  SILO  CO-,  6!  I  Union Bldt^lndrnon.Iiii. 
Esnrai  City,  Ho,   Dm  Moines,  la.      Wort  Worlh,  Tex. 
gH  ExohugtBlo*.  £11  Isdlu»81<if.(;||  Un Stockki.  BUf. 


Raise  Your  Calves 


on 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

22?  Sell  the  Milk 

BOOKLET  FREE 
D.  O.  COE,  TOFEKA,  KANSAS 
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Grain  Sorghums  Makes  Cheap  Beef 


FOE  many  years  the  Panhandle  sec- 
tion of  the  Great  Plains  region  has 
been  famous  for  its  stock  cattle, 
and  the  steers  and  calves  raised  there 
have  gone  to  fill  northern  and  corn-belt 
feed  lots  to  turn  the  corn  and  other 
feeds  of  that  section  into  beef.  A  great 
many  corn-belt  farmers  owe  their  pros- 
perity to  the  Panhandle  steer  that  has 
converted  their  cheap  corn  into  high- 
priced  beef. 

The  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  region  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  farmers  of  Western  Kansas.  Early 
farming  in  the  Panhandle  was  done  only 
by  the  "nester,"  who,  not  having  range 
enough  for  his  cattle  or  money  to  buy 
feeders,  was  forced  to  sell  the  feed  he 
raised  to  the  big  cattlemen  for  "rough- 
ing" their  cattle  through  the  winter,  or 
haul  the  grain  to  town  and  sell  it  to 
the  grain  dealer.  In  this  way  the  Pan- 
handle also  became  famous  for  its  grain 
sorghums,  which  are  grown  in  place  of 
corn  and  can  be  produced  at  little  cost. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  stock 
farmer  a  gradual  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  methods  of  handling  cattle.  Men 
have  learned  that  with  the  cottonseed 
meal  produced  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral sections  of  Texas,  added  to  the  for- 
age and  grain  sorghums  raised  in  the 
Panhandle,  they  can  fatten  cattle.  The 
chief  disadvantage  is  the  long  haul  to 
market  after  the  cattle  are  finished. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  Panhandle 
where  irrigation  is  practiced,  a  great  deal 
of  alfalfa  is  grown.  During  the  fall  of 
1914  and  winter  of  1915  one  of  the  lead- 
ing stock  farmers  of  that  section,  in  co- 
operation with  an  agent  of  the  federal 
department  of  agriculture,  carried  out'  a 
cattle-feeding  demonstration,  using  only 
the  feeds  grown  on  the  farm,  and  pur- 
chasing no  concentrates  at  all. 

The  grain  used  was  milo  and  the 
roughage  consisted  of  alfalfa  hay,  cane 
hay,  and  kafir  silage.  The  steers  were 
high-grade  Herefords  of  good  quality. 
They  went  into  the  feed  lot  in  medium 
condition  and  were  given  good  care 
throughout  the  feeding  period.  The  feed- 
ing was  done  twice  daily,  and  an  accu- 
rate account  was  kept  of  all  feed  used 
and  the  gains  of  the  cattle. 

The  figures  obtained  are  given  below : 

Number  of  cattle    70 

Original  weight  (average) ..  .pounds.  .  1,031 

Pinal  ranch  weight  (average)  ...  rlo .  .  1.3fi7 

Total  gain  per  steer   do..  336 

Kansas  City  selling  weight  (av- 
erage) do.  .  1,248 

Average  shrinkage  en  route  to 

market  do..  119 

Net  gain  per  head   do..  217 

Feeding  period   days..  151 

Average  daily  gain   pounds..  2.22 

Total  cost  of  steer  at  7.36  cents 

per  pound   $108.85 

Freight,  commission,  etc   $7.20 

Net  cash  return    $25.77 

Cost  of  producing  feed    $14.95 

Profit  per  head  over  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  feed    $10.82 

Dressing  percentage    62.5 

The  shrinkage  on  these  cattle  was  un- 
usually large,  the  cause  of  which  was  not 
ascertained,  but  was  probably  due  to 
some  unusual  excitement.  The  shrink- 
age should  not  have  been  over  80  or  85 
pounds  a  head. 

The  year  1914-15  was  the  most  disas- 
trous year  cattle  feeders  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  decade.  Feeders  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  lost  money  be- 
cause of  the  great  slump  in  the  price  of 
fat  cattle.  If  the  feeder  in  this  instance 
had  purchased  all  the  feed  at  market 
prices  they  would  have  cost  him  in  town 
— about  $33.60  per  head — he,  too,  would 
have  lost  money.  When,  however,  the 
feeds  are  charged,  as  in  this  instance, 
at  the  cost  of  their  production  on  the 
farm,  a  profit  of  $10.82  per  head  was 
realized. 

In  this  statement  no  credit  was  made 
for  the  manure,  although  in  many  sec- 
tions where  manure  is  used  in  fields 
this  by-product  has  very  high  value.  In 
fact,  in  certain  sections  of  the  feeding 
districts  of  the  North  and  Southeast  the 
manure  is  regarded  as  so  valuable  that 
the  feeders  feel  that  if  they  merely 
break  even  on  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
animals  the  manure  gives  them  a  reas- 
onable profit.  In  the  particular  case  no 
value  was  figured  for  the  manure,  for 
the  reason  that  farmers  in  this  imme- 
diate section  of  the  Great  Plains  country 
do  not  use  manure  and  regard  it  as  prac- 
tically worthless.  Their  objection  to 
manure  is  that  it  tends  to  cause  the 
crops  to  burn  or  wither  during  hot,  dry 
weather. 

Labor  was  not  charged  against  the 
cattle.  If  labor  had  been  charged  at  $2 
per  steer,  interest  and  depreciation  on 
equipment  at  50  cents,  and  if  feeds  had 
been  charged,  as  has  been  done,  at  cost 
of  production,  a  net  profit  of  $8.32  per 
steer  was  made.  As  the  money  was  in- 
vested but  five  months  in  the  cattle, 
they  paid  interest  on  the  investment  of 
$5,312  at  the  rate  of  26  per  cent  per 
annum. 

The  profit  or  loss  from  such  demon- 


strations is  always  an  item  which  is 
extremely  variable.  When  marketed, 
these  cattle  were  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  block  and  on  a  good  market 
should  have  brought  at  least  9£  cents  a 
pound.  At  such  a  price  a  very  comfort- 
able profit  would  have  been  realized  by 
the  feeder.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
cattle  dressed  out  62$  per  cent,  which 
clearly  shows  that  their  condition  was 
such  that  they  would  have  sold  well  on 
any  good  cattle  market.  From  these 
data  it  is  evident  that  cattle?  fattened 
on  the  grain  sorghums  make  as  good 
beef  as  do  corn-fed  cattle. 

It  is  also  to  be  particularly  noted  that 
a  well-balanced  ration  was  obtained  from 
the  feeds  all  of  which  were  grown  on  the 
farm.  The  ration  used  was  such  that 
when  the  animals  were  on  full  feed  each 
steer  was  fed  15  pounds  of  milo  maize 
chops,  30  pounds  of  kafir  silage,  with  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  and  sorghum  hay  it 
would  eat.  If  the  nutritive  ratio  of  this 
ration  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
digestion  coefficients  given  by  Henry,  it 
will  be  found  to  give  about  one  part 
protein  to  8.9  parts  carbohydrates,  which 
is  fairly  close  to  accepted  standards. 

The  results  of  this  feeding  demonstra- 
tion, together  with  many  others,  con- 
ducted along  similar  lines,  are  gradually 
bringing  the  people  of  the  Great  Plains 
region  to  realize  that  they  have  been 
losing  by  not  feeding  out  their  own 
cattle.  In  years  like  the  present  one, 
very  little  feeding  will  be  done  in  this 
section,  but  sentiment  is  growing  in 
favor  of  full  feeding.  The  Panhandle 
lands  and  others  in  this  section  have 
been  largely  broken  up  into  small  farm- 
ing areas.  These  farms  yield  products 
which  ordinarily  are  most  profitable 
when  fed  to  live  stock,  and  the  demon- 
strations referred  to  in  this  article  show 
that  good  beef  can  be  made  by  their 
use.  The  feed  raised  on  Panhandle  farms 
must  be  fed  to  cattle  in  order  to  get  a 
satisfactory  return  from  it.  Therefore, 
as  Panhandle  farmers  learn  how  to  util- 
ize these  feeds  and  finish  their  cattle, 
more  and  more  cattle  will  be  fed  each 
year.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  suggest  that  the  Great 
Plains  region,  which  includes  Western 
Kansas,  will  eventually  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  finished  beef,  with  a 
greater  output  than  was  given  during 
the  range  days.  This  condition  can  be 
realized  by  using  home-made  feeds  such 
as  milo,  kafir,  cane  hay,  and  kafir  or 
milo  silage,  and  feeding  them  to  home- 
grown stock. 

Sudan  at  Dodge  City  Station. 

Three  and  one-fourth  tons  of  cured 
Sudan  grass  hay  per  acre  in  one  cut- 
ting was  produced  at  the  Dodge  City 
Experiment  Station  in  Ford  County. 
This  field  was  planted  with  an  ordinary 
wheat  drill  May  1  and  cut  for  hay  Au- 
gust 1.  It  was  pastured  for  the  balance 
of  the  season  and  produced  an  excellent 
quality  of  tender  grass  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Another  small  field  of 
two  acres  was  planted  for  a  hog  and 
calf  pasture  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It  furnished 
continuous  pasture  for  twenty  head  of 
hogs  and  five  calves  from  June  10  to 
November  1  and  in  addition  from  six 
to  ten  head  of  cattle  were  turned  in  for 
a  day  or  two  on  several  occasions  to 
eat  down  the  excess  grass. 

Already  several  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  have  reported  excel- 
lent results  from  the  use  of  Sudan  grass 
for  pasture,  but  a  larger  number  should 
try  it.  The  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than 
prairie  hay,  though  not  as  rich  as  al- 
falfa. Kansas  or  northern  grown  seed 
should  be  used  for  planting,  as  there  is 
danger  in  getting  Johnson  grass  in 
southern  grown  seed.  This  seed  can  be 
bought  for  6  to  10  cents  per  pound  and 
should  be  planted  when  the  ground  is 
warm  or  the  regular  time  for  planting 
sorghums. 

In  arranging  for  your  crops  this  year, 
especially  if  you  live  in  the  western  half 
of  Kansas,  don't  forget  to  put  out  a 
small  field  of  Sudan  grass. — G.  E. 
Thompson. 


NOTE:  Even  after  its  experience  of  nearly  a  century.  Case  is  not  content  to  publish  adver- 
tisements unless  based  on  the  very  latest  authoritative  information.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
messages  to  farmers,  prepared  after  visiting  tractor  demonstrations,  talking  to  hundreds  of 
farmers,  and  carrying  on  a  national  investigation  through  our  sales  organization  and  by  mail  to 
find  the  gas  tractor  needs  of  the  farmers. 


At  the  recent  annual  school  meeting 
did  you  take  note  of  the  repairs  needed 
and  those  additions  or  changes  which 
would  better  fit  the  building  and  prem- 
ises for  an  educational  institution  for 
your  children?  If  not,  there  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  do  this  and  complete 
the  work  before  the  fall  term  opens. 

The  American  woman  is  the  best  gift 
of  God  to  man.  Let  us  learn  to  conserve 
her,  develop  her  best  possibilities,  enjoy 
her  to  the  utmost.  Long  live  the  Amer- 
ican country  home. — Joseph  E.  Wing. 

No  exercise  for  the  little  pigs?  Look 
out  for  thumps. 


CASE  TRACTORS 

are  long  past  the  experimental  stage 

It  is  a  Case  policy  never  to  put  before  the  farmers  any  piece 
of  machinery  on  which  the  experimenting  would  have  to  be  done  by  the 
farmers.  We  have  been  building  gas  tractors  for  over  24  years,  having 
made  the  pioneer  machine  in  America. 

So  we  come  to  you  now  with  four  sizes  of  gas  tractors  (10-20,  12-25, 
20-40  and  30-60)  all  of  which  represent  the  last  word  in  tractor  designing 
and  building.  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  field  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments, which  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Back  of  all  this  preparation  is  an  experience  in  the  farm  machinery 
field  of  74  years.  Our  organization  is  international.  We  have  44  branch 
bouses  and  9000  dealers  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Africa  and 

the  Philippine  Islands.  Case  service  prevents 
Case  tractors  from  becoming  orphans. 

A  Mighty  Truth 

As  more  and  more  men  see  and  use 
the  Case,  they  become  dissatis- 
fied with  lesser  quality.  It  is  the 
oldstoryof  our  long  experience 
surpassing  experimental  en- 
gineering. Our  chief  engineer 
in  the  Gas  Tractor  Depart- 
ment says:  "To  design  a  suc- 
cessful tractor,  one  bas  to 
know  from  actual  experience 
and  experiment,  the  work  in 
the  field  that  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  called 
upon  to  do.  Yet  many 
disregard  this  primary 
principle  of  everyday 
service.  Access  should  be 
possible  to  every  part  of  the 
motor  without  having  to  dis- 
mantle it.  By  inaccessibility  you 
lose  time,  lose  profits  and  become 
dissatisfied.    I  would  advise  the  pros- 
pective tractor  purchaser  to  choose  a 
tractor  with  an  accessible  motor."  If  you  had  attended  the  six  Tractor 
Demonstrations,  you  would  better  appreciate  what  he  says. 

Where  Case  Dominates 

The  Case  10-20  will  replace  more  than  five  horses  and  handle  three 
plows  with  ease,  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
farm  work — besides  field  work,  it  drives  an  18  in.  Case  separator,  operates 
a  silo  filler,  hauls,  etc.  Then  remember,  above  all  things,  that  the  motor 
ia  a  special  Case  design,  made  entirely  by  Case  for  tractor  work,  not 
assembled.  You  know  our  experience  and  success  with  Case  , 
machinery.  Our  tractor  motor  is  designed  to  be  equally  fa-  | 
mous.  All  parts  of  the  motor  are  easily  accessible,  so  no  dis- 
mantling is  necessary  for  any  adjustment.  When,  for  instance, 
you  want  to  take  up  main  bearings  or  crank-pin  bearings,  you 
do  not  have  to  remove  the  magneto,  the  camshaft  or  the 
oil  pump.  Access  is  obtained  by  removing  a  simple  cover  to 
which  nothing  is  attached.  Remember,  too,  that  all  working 
parts  are  enclosed  or  fully  protected. 

Consider  weight,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Case  10-20  weighs  less  , 
than  any  otner  tractor  of  equal  capacity.    Reckon  the  value  of  our  \ 
drive  wheel  traveling  on  unplowed  land  instead  of  down  in  the  furrow, 
where  it  would  be  limited  to  14  inches  In  width.  With  our  design  the 
drive  wheel  is  22  inches  wide.  Then,  when  you  hear  of  some  f  a*mer 
who  has  had  trouble  getting  over  soft  spots  or  extra  hard  pulls,  re-  \ 
member  that  the  idler  wheel  on  this  Case  tractor  can  be  locked  in  from  1 
the  driver's  seat  for  such  emergencies.    Consider  all  these  things, 
make  comparisons,  and  you  are  bound  to  decide  that  the  Case  10-20  ! 
at  $890  Is  cheaper  than  those  costing  less.  Especially 
when  you  remember  the  reputation  of  the  company 
our44  branches  and  9,000  dealers.  Write  for  more  in- 
formation about  the  10-20  and  other  Case  tractors, 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 
the  World  Over   Fonnded  1842         711    Erie  St..  Racine.  Wis. 


From 
an  actual 
photograph 
of  a  Case  10-20 


Leaders  in  Other  Lines  of 
Agricultural  Machinery 


Case  steam  engines.  Case  threshing  machines.  Case  road 
machinery.  Case  automobiles,  and  every  Case  product 
Is  each  a  dominant  factor  in  its  own  field.  Write  today 
for  our  complete  Case  Catalog.  It  is  an  album  of  information 
and  should  be  under  the  reading  lamp  in  every  farm  sitting 
room.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  with  many  interesting  scenes 
and  reproductions  in  color.    No  farmer  should  miss  having  It. 
Especially  when  It  costs  you  only  one  penny  for  a  postal  card  to  get  It.  Merely  write, 
"Send  me  your  general  machinery  catalog."   IT  IS  FREE 

  (350) 


with  THE  NILSON 


You  can  plow  and  seed  300  acres  in  30  days;  pull  four  plows  or  two  disc 
drills;  pull  two  binders — and  it  is  no  larger  in  size  than  your  automobile. 
How  can  you  do  it  ?  AUTOMATIC  TRACTION  AND  50*  H.  P.  MOTOR. 
The  quality  tractor  with  the  pull.    Write  for  catalog. 


SOUTHWEST  SALES  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Southwestern  Distributors. 


NILSON  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
426  Washington  Ave.,  No. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GET  OUVES 


Write  for  bit  big  catalog  of  Harness  and  Saddle  BARGAINS, 
Bridles,  Horse  Collars,  Strap  Work,  Whips.  Etc. 

FROM  DUVE  (The  Maker)  TO  YOU  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES ! 

Get  my  free  book,  try  my  harness,  thenyoa'H  never  gait  me.   DUVE'S  goods  are  depend- 
able.  Guaranteed  against  any  defect.   Write  today,  NOW,  for  my  free  book.  A  postalwill  do.  Address 

DUVE.  The  Harness  Man*  3110  South  7th  Street*  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearing  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
lone  staple — and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine, 

all  complete,  including: 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  Quality  is 


Only  $lliO 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

C6l3N.LaSalIeSt.  Chicago,  III. 

"Write  for  big1  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


SAVES  A  TEAM 


on  Binder. 
Same  En- 
gine Does 
All  Other 
Farm  Work 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain,  as 
engine  drives  sickle 
and  all  machinery. 


Cushman  Binder  Engines 


Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.  4  to  20  H.  P. 
Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P.  Truck.  Same 
Engine  Used  on  Binder 


A0SORBINE 


STOPS 
|  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tell* 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
cose Veins,  Varicosities,heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
"Evidence*  *  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.. 21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


FREE 


To  Land  Owners 

Here  is  a  book  every  landowner 

Deeds— Ropp'a  New  Calculator.  It 
gives  the  answer  to  any  problem  al- 
most as  quickly  as  you  can  tell  time 
by  a  watch.  Given  to  help  advertise 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

J  The  fence  that  stays  tight  and 
'trim  the  year  'round.  Outlasts  any 
wire  fence  made.  Fence  Book  tells 
why  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence  is  bet- 
ter. Write  us.  Books  f rev,  postpaid. 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
935  Industrial  Street      PEORIA,  ILL. 


A  Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull. 
Cheer  up!—  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

Reflex  sucker  $51 


J.  Tower  Co.  -\OWEi?^| 

Boston 


ECONOMY 


Before  you  buy  any  more 
fence,  write  for  facts  about 
26-inch  ECONOMY  HOG  FENCE 

ic.  per  rod.    Many  other  styles 
prices. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.. 
6S57  Industrial  St.     PEORIA,  ILL. 


GABEL'S  TWO-IN-ONE  PIC  FORCEP— 20,000  SOLD 


foot   and  Moutk  Disease   C  onquer ea 


THE  long  fight  against  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  over.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  issued  an 
order  which  on  March  31  removed  all 
foot  and  mouth  quarantines  and  restric- 
tions against  the  shipment  and  move- 
ment of  live  stock.  Along  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  local  quarantine,  the 
various  federal  orders  restricting  ship- 
ment of  cattle  are  rescinded,  so  that 
dealers  can  now  ship  their  cattle  as  be- 
fore the  first  quarantine  was  imposed. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  of  eradi- 
cation and  control  carried  on  by  farm- 
ers, shippers,  and  the  state  and  federal 
governments  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
before  controlled,  the  disease  had  gained 
a  temporary  footing  in  twenty-two 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  disease  appeared  and  was  controlled 
in  269  different  counties. 

The  importance  to  the  stock  raising 
industry  of  eradicating  foot  and  mouth 
disease  may  be  judged  from  the  results 
of  this  plague  in  Denmark,  where  the 
disease  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
that  it  broke  out  in  the  United  States. 
The  area  of  Denmark  is  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  three  New  England 
States — Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  is.  however,  a  great 
dairying  country,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  losses  in  milk  in  one  year 
caused  by  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
have  amounted  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  eradicating  the 
pestilence  in  twenty-two  states  of  this 
country.  The  Danish  authorities  were 
unable  to  carry  out  their  former  policy 
of  slaughter,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  such  measures  of  control  as 
could  be  established  by  quarantines  and 
other  restrictions. 

As  a  result  of  better  understanding 
\  between  the  state  and  national  govern- 
j  ments,   representatives    of    the  depart- 
I  ment  belie-ve  that  many  of  the  obstacles 
j  which  confronted  the  authorities  in  the 
past  outbreak  would  not  be  encountered 
in  dealing  with  any  future  occurrence  of 
:  the  disease.    The  veterinarians,  however, 
will  not  abate  their  watchfulness  for 
some  time.    Examination  of  animals  and 
animal  products  offered  for  import  will 
continue  to  be  unusually  strict.    The  de- 
partment, however,  particularly  urges  all 
farmers  and  cattle  handlers  to  notify 
'  their  state  veterinarians  and  the  depart- 
ment of  any  suspicious  cases  of  sore 
mouth  combined  with  lameness  in  their 
animals.    Those  in  charge  of  the  eradi- 
cation work  are  confident  that  the  dis- 
ease is  wiped  out,  but  they  wish  to  use 
every  precaution  to  detect  and  control 
any  sporadic  cases  that  may  develop  in 
remote  districts. 


Shorthorn  Men  Hold  Show 

For  several  years  the  Central  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  has  been 
holding  annual  sales  of  breeding  cattle. 
This  is  the  oldest  association  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  has  been  stead- 
ily gaining  in  membership  and  influence. 
It  is  a  splendid  auxiliary  to  the  parent 
association  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
arouse  more  interest  in  better  cattle  and 
especially  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  breed. 

At  the  last  sale  held  recently  in  Kan- 
sas City,  a  new  feature  was  inaugurated 
consisting  of  holding  a  show  in  advance 
of  the  sale.  This  aroused  more  interest 
than  the  members  had  anticipated. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  and 
the  Stock  Yards  Company,  cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $250  were  offered.  There 
were  also  some  silver  trophies.  Only 
stock  listed  for  sale  could  compete. 
Some  special  prizes  were  offered  for 
cows  and  bulls  shown  by  breeders  who 
had  never  won  a  prize  in  a  state  or 
national  exhibition. 

An  organization  of  this  kind  can  do 
much  to  create  ideals  in  live  stock  pro- 
duction. Such  enthusiasm  for  good 
stock  as  is  displayed  by  the  members,  is 
catching.  Each  member  of  a  live,  active 
pure-bred  stock  association  becomes  a 
center  of  infection  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 

There  were  150  present  at  the  banquet 
following  which  the  annual  business 
meeting  was  held.  The  awards  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


la  sold  on  30  days  trial.    Acont*  Wanted.  Price 
OAJJEL  UFO.  CO..  HAWKEYK.  IOWA 


Abortion  in  Sows 
C.  W.  M.,  Franklin  County,  writes 
that  he  has  had  four  out  of  seven  sows 
abort  a  short  time  before  the  pigs  were 
due.  They  were  fed  twenty  rods  from 
their  sleeping  quarters  and  when  called 


came  on  the  run,  part  of  the  way  being 
uphill.  Some  of  the  sows  would  be  al- 
most winded  when  they  got  to  the  feed. 
Our  correspondent  fears  that  they  may 
have  ctjntagious  abortion  as  two  gilts 
aborted  last  fall.  Some  of  these  sows 
are  pure-breds  and  he  hates  to  part  with 
them.  He  asks  if  the  trouble  can  be 
prevented  and  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  try  for  fall  litters. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college,  answers  this  inquiry  as  follows: 

"Unusual  vigorous  exercise  will  some- 
times cause  sows  to  abort.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  your  sows  were  compelled 
to  run  to  the  feed  lot  and  that  during 
this  they  probably  jostled  each  other 
considerably,  the  possibility  exists  that 
this  may  have  caused  the  abortion. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  some 
of  your  sows  aborted  last  year  and 
others  are  doing  so  this  year  rather 
points  to  contagious  abortion.  We  do 
not  know  very  much  about  this  disease 
in  hogs  because  very  little  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  it.  In  general, 
however,  we  may  say  that  the  condition 
together  with  prevention  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  cattle. 

"I  think  the  best  thing  that  you  can 
do  is  to  avoid  giving  your  sows  unusual 
vigorous  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  would  advise  that  you  thoroughly  dis- 
infect the  quarters  these  sows  have  been 
occupying.  A  complete  change  of  quar- 
ters would  be  a  very  good  thing." 


Spring  Lambs  Bring  High  Price 

Forty  head  of  spring  lambs  recently 
sold  in  Chicago  for  seventeen  cents  a 
pound — a  record  price.  They  averaged 
fifty-seven  pounds  in  weight.  Nineteen 
head  in  the  same  shipment  averaged 
eighty-four  pounds  and  brought  twelve 
and  a  half  cents.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived per  head  was  $10.07. 

These  lambs  were  the  first  to  Teach 
the  market.  The  man  who  raised  them 
has  for  five  years  been  opening  the  Chi- 
cago market  for  spring  lambs.  They 
were  raised  in  Northern  Iowa  in  a  warm 
barn  but  no  artificial  heat  was  supplied. 
The  temperature  was  kept  above  freez- 
ing by  the  warmth  of  the  bodies  of  the 
sheep. 

Not  every  man  is  willing  to  give  the 
necessary  care  to  successfully  raise  such 
early  lambs,  but  those  who  do  are  as- 
sured of  ample  financial  rewards.  The 
first  spring  lambs  to  reach  the  market 
always  command  fancy  prices.  These 
lambs  were  from  high  grade  ewes  sired 
by  pure-bred  Hampshire  rams.  Only  ten 
lambs  were  lost,  which  is  quite  a  record 
considering  the  fact  that  they  came  al- 
most in  the  midst  of  winter. 


Buying  Unborn  Lambs 

So  keen  are  sheep  feeders  to  buy  feed- 
ing stock,  that  they  are  now  contracting 
for  unborn  lambs  in  the  range  territory. 
The  contract  prices  for  lambs  delivered 
in  the  fall,  are  from  $7.25  to  $7.75  a 
hundred.  Ordinarily  feeding  lambs  are 
not  purchased  until  late  in  the  summer. 
Last  season  they  sold  early  as  low  as 
$5.50,  the  price  gradually  advancing  un- 
til as  high  as  $7  was  paid,  that  being 
the  record  price  of  the  season  for  feed- 
ing lambs.  This  seemed  dangerously 
high  at  the  time,  but  sheep  feeders  have 
made  money  this  season  owing  to  the 
high  price  they  have  received  for  fin- 
ished stock. 


H.  W.  McAfee  of  Shawnee  County, 
was  in  the  Kansas  Fakmer  office  last 
week  and  reported  that  his  sheep  are 
producing  a  high  per  cent  of  lambs  this 
spring.  He  estimates  that  his  wool  clip 
will  average  twelve  pounds  to  the  head. 
He  has  had  a  flock  of  sheep  for  several 
years  and  they  have  never  cost  a  cent 
in  money.  Alfalfa  hay  with  what  pick- 
ing they  get  from  the  bluegrass  pasture 
through  the  winter,  keeps  them  in  good 
condition  so  that  no  grain  feeding  has 
been  necessary. 

The  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Deal- 
ers' Association  says  that  prohibition 
would  cause  the  farmer  to  lose  $200,000,- 
000  a  year,  agricultural  products  of  that 
value  being  used  in  making  alcoholic 
beverages.  Evidently  the  association 
figures  that  under  prohibition  the  farmer 
would  throw  all  these  products  away. 
It  h:is  lots  of  confidence  in  the  farmer's 
sense. 


tWAIT!! 


Get  my  1019  price!  Don't 

buy  an  engine  of  eny  make) 
or  kind  or  price  until  70a 
«^fi*  V  *  »•  A  v  first  get  my  low  1916  prices 
1   and  easy  buying  plans,  including  easy  terms. 

I  build  these  Masterpiece  engines  in  my 
great  chain  of  factories  and  sell  them  direct 
to  farm  and  shop  with  only  one  small  profit 
added  to  actual  cost.  My  New  1816,250* 
Page  Book  illustrates  and  describes  all  sizes 
from  1  3-4  H.  P.  light  work  engines  to  1ft 
H.  P.  moguls  for  biggest,  toughest,  heaviest  jobs.  All 
Galloway  Masterpiece  engines  are  large  bore.  Ions 
stroke,  heavy  weight  and  low  speeded.  Built  for  life* 
time  service  and  satisfaction. 

1916  FEATURES 

Include  valves  Id  th'e 
head,  (worth  $15  alone, 
but  costs  nothing 
extra),  extra 
large  cooling  Bur- 
f  aces,  perfected 
oiling  system, 
economy  carburet 
or  (a  fuel  and  money  sav- 
er, worth  S10  more — costs 
nothing  extra  on  the  Gal-, 
loway).  built-in  magneto' 
and  Hercules  water-cooled  cylinder  head,  an  arch  of 
strength,  mechanically  perfect  in  design,  (worth  $25 
extra,  but  costs  you  nothing!) 

I  OOKt  This  new  <©»e,MO-page  Booh  tells 
all  about  these  features  and  many  oth- 
ers that  make  Masterpiece  engines  superior  engines 
and  power  kings  in  every  field.    Don't  do  a  thing 
about  buying  an  engine  until  you 
firstget  my  book!  Every  sale  backed 
by  $25,000  bank  bond  guarantee,  for 
every  customer's  satisfaction!  Ship- 
ped from  Waterloo,  Council  Bluffs 
Kansas  City.  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Ask  for 
my  special  proposition  on  10,000  engines 
and  new  book  today.  Address 

...  Wm.  GALLOWAV,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
■"■>  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists 


Pure  Indigo  Denim 


used  only  in 
making 

FITZ 

OVERALLS 

If  the  dealer  hasn't  your 
size  he  can  get  it  in 
24  hours  — 

BUHHHAM-MUKGEH-ROGT 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  A 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOS- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2 speeds; 
plows  at  2H  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  everyday  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Ko  lost  jetd,  if  you  hitch 
s>  Kramer  Rotary  Barrow 
behind  your  plow.  Discs,  levels  tod  pulverizes  all  in 
one  operation.  Great  improvement  over  the  old  me- 
thod. Light  draft.  No  extra  horses.  Easily  attacked 
to  any  plow,  (fakes  i  moist,  finely  pulverized  seed  bed. 
Seed  germinates  quickly.  Gives  a  quick, 
even  stand.  Users  all  enthusiastic. 
Write  now  for  big  free  illustrated  folder 
and  special  offer. 


KRAMER  ROTARY  HARROW  CO. 

120  Main  St.        (MORTON,  ILL. 


Yon  most  be 

satisfied 
otherwise  it 

won't  cost 
yon  one  cent 


THIS 

BUGGY 

so 


Can't  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  at  the 
price.  It's  a  won- 
derful buggy  for 
the  money  and  we 
ship  it  on 

gft  DAYS 

W  V  Free  Trial 

Subject  to  your  approval.  It's   

Quality  and  the  savin?  made  you  by  our  factory  to  t 

Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  read  bow  43  years  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  give 

the  most  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
genera)  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  oat  agents  and  dealers' 
proiitu  eavo  you  $26  or  more  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  lllastratcd  and  described.    Don't  bay  withoct  serine 
our  book.  A  postal  brings  it  fr.e.    Better  write  today. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
 709  Baardaley  Ay*.,  Elkhart,  lad. 


Whenever  you  change  feed,  change 
gradually. 


$13" 


"6rlnd»r. 


(17^0  6a!  sail  zed 


CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topefcs,  Kansas 


Steel  Wind  Hill. 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and . 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Writ© 
for  catalog  and  J 
price  IlsU 


GOPHER 


TRAFS  something  the  gophers  can't 

cover  up.    Circular  free. 

A.  F.  Renken.  Box  32,  Kramer,  Nth. 


April  15,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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This  Motorcycle  Free! 


JOIN  OUR  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB  AND  GET  A  MOTORCYCLE 
IT'S  EASY  TO  WIN  AND  YOU  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES  WHILE  WORKING 

We  pay  you  liberally  IN  CASH  for  the  work  you  do  and  over  $500  in  cash  and  prizes 
will  be  awarded.    Write  us  today  about  it.   IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  ENTER 


Charles  Erbert, 
Ellis,  Kan. 
Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  second  contest. 


C.  S.  Kelley 
Uorton,  Kan. 

Who  won  Motorcycle 
in  the  contest  which 
closed  March  13,  '15. 


Read  These  Letters  From  Winners  of  Other  Motorcycles  We  Gave  Away 


OKLAHOMA  BOY  WON  EASILY. 

Harvey  Ferril,  of  Amorita,  Okla.,  was  the  winner  of  the 
motorcycle  {riven  away  February  13,  1915.  He  secured  only 
141  subscriptions  and  was  the  highest,  winning:  a  $275  ma- 
chine.   Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

Manager  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I  received  my  motor 
today  and  like  it  fine.  It  is  just  like  you  said  it  would  be 
and  I  think  if  any  person  wants  to  deal  with  honest  men, 
deal  with  Kansas  Farmer.  I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  my 
motor  and  me  before  long. — HARVEY  FERRIL,  Amorita, 
Okla.,  March  18,  1915. 


HE  LIKES  HIS  MACHINE. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I 
am  writing  to  let  you  know  I  received  the  first  prize  Motor- 
cycle and  sure  am  pleased  with  it.  .It  sure  is  a  dandy.  It 
was  worth  working  for,  and  I  also  say  the  way  you  managed 
the  contest  was  sure  on  the  square,  and  I  think  others  who 
may  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  say  the  same,  and  I 
hope  those  who  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  win  out  as 
easily  as  I  did. — C.  S.  KELLEY,  Horton,  Kan.,  March  29, 
1915. 


TOOK  ONLY  110  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

E.  B.  Preedy,  of  Richland,  Kan.,  won  the  Motorcycle  itt 
the  contest  which  closed  February  28,  1914,  by  securing  only 
110  subscriptions,  nearly  all  for  only  one  dollar.  He  was  the 
highest,  with  only  $106.50.  Think  of  it !  He  got  a  machine 
that  sells  everywhere  for  $260,  but  he  had  the  most  subscrip- 
tions and  the  most  points,  and  won.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle,  and  it  is  sure  a  dandy.  It  is  easy  to  handle.  I 
have  not  found  a  place  it  won't  pull.  I  would  advise  every 
bov  to  get  busy  on  the  next  contest,  for  It  is  easy  to  win 
and  everything  is  straight. — E.  B.  PREEDY,  Richland,  Kan. 


PERLE  TILLEY,  RANSOM,  KANSAS.  IS  MORE  THAN 
PLEASED. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle  yesterday  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
1  have  ridden  it  about  fifty  miles.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  company  for  the  machine  and  the  promptness  in  sending 
it  to  me.  The  contest  was  carried  on  absolutely  fair  and 
you  did  everything  that  you  said  you  would  do.  My  winning 
has  caused  great  enthusiasm  here  among  the  young  folks, 
and  everyone  things  my  machine  is  great.  I  am  going  to 
get  my  picture  taken  with  the  machine  soon  and  I  will  send 
you  one.  I  may  take  a  trip  east  this  summer  and  if  I  do 
I  will  sure  stop  and  see  you.  Again  thanking  you  for  your 
honesty  and  kindness  to  me,  I  am.  yours  truly  —  PERLE 
TILLEY,  Ransom,  Kan.,   May  12,  1915. 


Jos.  Muckenthaler  Jr. 
Paxico,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  first  contest. 


Clifford  Jerome 
Corning,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle 
In  the  contest  which 
Closed  Dec.  31,  1914. 


Do  You  Want  a  Motorcycle? 

A  MACHINE  THAT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MORE  PLEASURE  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE 
YOU  COULD  OWN.  AND  AT  THE  LEAST  EXPENSE.    YOU  MIGHT 
JUST  AS  WELL  HAVE  ONE  AS  NOT. 

We  have  given  away  nine  Motorcycles  recently  that  have  been  won  with  far  less 
dollars  in  subscriptions  secured  from  others  than  it  would  take  in  dollars  to  buy  the 
machine  of  a  dealer.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  one.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  free  of  cost,  and  this  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Motorcycles  were. 
so  valuable  or  when  so  manv  were  owned  and  ridden.  You  will  find  use  for  one  every 
day.  Having  a  Motorcycle  to  ride  puts  you  many  minutes  closer  to  your  work  and  to 
town  and  you  can  go  manv  miles  and  come  back  on  a  Motorcycle  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  easy  plan  whereby  nine  sons  of 
farmers  each  won  one  of  these  Motorcycles,  and  won  them  easily,  just  working  during 
spare  time.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  the  blank  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, which  Is  just  starting.  You  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can  make  worth 
a  good  mony  dollars  to  yourself  if  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  it.  Someone  is 
going  to  get  this  Motorcycle  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be  you?  It 
might  just  as  well  be  you  as  any  one,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  in  trying. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  FREE  ENTRY  BLANK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

MANAGER  KANSAS  FARMER  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB, 
625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — T  desire  to  enter  your  Motorcycle  Club.  Please  send  me  free  of 
cost  the  free  premium  and  the  free  outfit  and  your  special  easy  plan  to  get 
subscriptions  fast,  with  full  information  about  the  prizes  and  contest,  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  win  the  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  and  earn  good  wages 
during  spare  time. 


My  Name  

Post  Office    State. 

Street  or  Rural  Route,  or  in  Care  of  


We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  in  cash  and  prizes  what  we  would  pay  others  for 
doing  this  work  for  us.  You  can't  lose  under  our  plan  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain.  If  you  have  any  spare  time  whatever,  by  all  means  write  and  find  out  all  about 
our  plan.  You  can  see  what  the  others  say  who  have  won  Motorcycles.  They  were 
glad  they  sent  in  their  names.  We  had  never  heard  of  any  of  them  before  and  none 
of  these  winners  had  ever  taken  a  subscription  before  or  done  any  work  of  this  kind. 
Previous  experience  is  not  required,  and  you  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any 
one  else  to  get  this  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  for  yourself.  Will  you  try?  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  enter  and  we  send  the  few  necessary  supplies  absolutely  free  of 
cost.     You  do  not  even  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Kansas  Farmer. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Motorcycle  and  the  other  big  prizes  to  be  given  away — $500  in  all — together 
with  our  easy  plan  to  secure  subscriptions  rapidly  and  make  good  wages  weekly 
during  spare  time".  This  costs  you  nothing  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  us 
whatever  if  after  reading  about  the  plan  you  decide  not  to  go  ahead.  If  you  would 
like  to  own  a  fine  Motorcycle  like  the  one  shown  here,  send  in  your  name  and  address 
at  once  and  begin  getting  subscriptions  right  away. 

You  Get  Paid  Every  Week 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  paid  for  the  subscriptions  you  secure.  You  get  paid 
every  week  and  under  our  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  get  subscriptions.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  do  this,  and  if  you  write  at  once  you  can  get  in  at  the  start.  You 
know  this  paper  and  the  other  campaigns  show  our  plan  to  be  to  your  advantage. 

You  Won't  Know  How  Easy  It  Is 
Until  You  Start 

The  campaign  starts  right  away.  A  certain  number  of  points  will  be  given  with 
subscriptions  secured  for  our  paper,  for  which  you  will  be  paid,  and  the  boy  or  man 
who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit  by  6  p.  m.  June  17,  1916.  will  be 
awarded  the  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle.  The  second  highest  will  receive  $75.00 
in  cash.  The  third  highest  will  receive  a  $30.00  Phonograph  Outfit.  The  fourth  highest 
will  receive  a  $30.00  Gold  Watch,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  highest  will  each  receive  a 
$45.00  College  Scholarship,  and  the  seventh  highest  a  $15.00  Gold  Watch.  In  case  of 
a  tie,  prizes  of  equal  value  will  be  awarded.  Besides  this,  you  are  sure  to  be  paid  in 
cash  for  each  subscription  you  secure,  as  stated  above. 

Big  Offer  Extra  To  All  Who  Enter  At  Once 

DON'T  WAIT.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  on  the  blank  and  begin  making 
money  at  once.  To  all  those  who  send  in  their  names  within  twenty  days,  a  free 
premium  will  be  sent  with  the  free  outfit  and  full  Information  about  the  contest  and 
description  of  the  prizes,  also  names  and  addresses  of  previous  prize  winners  and  a 
letter  telling  you  just  how  to  proceed. 
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The  Sled  Built  For  Service 


BEARiNGS  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS 

Will  run  lighter  and  steadier 
than  any  sled  or  wheel  cultivator 
built;  will  throw  dirt  to  or  from 
corn.  Will  cultivate  or  BUST 
RIDGES  with  equal  success.  Price 
$18.00,  delivered.  We  make  five 
different  styles  of  cultivators. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

REPLANTING  ATTACHMENT 
may  be  attached  to  any  sled  or 
wheel  cultivator.  Planting  hills  by 
touch  of  foot  or  finger.  Acts  in- 
stantly and  to  the  spot.  Price 
$3.00  delivered. 

THE  RESCHKE  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

908  N.  Washington,  Wichita,  Kan. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  ba- 
cillus Bacterium  Pullorum  with  which 
chicks  are  often  infected  when  hatched. 
The  germs  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
one  infected  chick  may  infect  the  entire 
brood.  Prevention  is  the  best  method 
of  combating  the  disease  and  should  be- 
gin as  soon  as  chicks  are  hatclied.  In- 
testinal antiseptics  should  ge  given  to 
kill  the  germ.  Mercuric  Chloride  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  but  be- 
ing a  rank  poison,  its  use  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  long  as  there  are  safe, 
harmless  remedies  on  the  market  that 
will  do  the  work. 


How  to  Prevent  White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  Last  spring  my  first  incu- 
bator chicks  when  but  a  few  days  old 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens  with  White 
Diarrhea.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged.  Finally,  I  sent 
50c  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  BL3, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  (formerly  located  at 
Lamoni,  la.),  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It's  just  the 
only  thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks,  where  before  we  never  raised 
more  than  100  a  year.  I'd  be  glad  indeed 
to  have  others  know  of  this  wonderful 
remedy.    Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Don't  Wait 

Don't  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't  let 
it  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write  today. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko  will 
prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  for  50e  box 
on  our  guarantee — your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  We  were  formerly  located 
at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  parties  recom- 
mending our  remedies  in  the  papers 
sometimes  give  our  former  address.  To 
avoid  any  mistake  or  delay  when  order- 
ing Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy  and 
Chick-tonic,  be  particular  to  address, 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  B.L.3,  Waterloo,  la. 

DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  air  cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Pat. 
Sept.  10,  '01.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name 
and   address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS 

1874  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

402,000 

in  Use 

Get  all  facts, 

proofs,  particu- 
lars— my  low  prices — money- 
Iback  guaranty— also  my 
1  $1300.00  Gold  Offers  — 
]  all  come  with  my  big  illus- 
trated Free  Book"Hatching 
]  Facts."  in  colors.  Write 
me  today.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
'  BelleCltv  Incubator  Co..  Box  18.  Racine. Wis. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


Preparedness  m  Poultry  Keeping 


OF  course  we  believe  in  "prepared- 
ness." Farmers  and  poultry  rais- 
ers should  prepare  for  next  year's 
crop  of  poultry.  If  they  do  not,  they 
may  have  good  cause  to  regret  it  later. 

Breed  from  nothing  but  healthful,  vig- 
orous and  constitutionally  strong  stock. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  remem- 
ber that  a  small  egg  will  hatch  a  small 
chick  that  will  be  weak,  hard  to  raise, 
and  unprofitable  when  mature.  Incubate 
only  good  sized  eggs,  weighing  not  less 
than  two  ounces  each  and  of  a  color 
characteristic  of  the  breed.  Abnormally 
large  or  small  eggs  should  riot  be 
hatched. 

Do  not  hatch  any  eggs  older  than  ten 
days.  The  fresher  the  eggs  the  better 
they  hatch  and  the  stronger  the  chicks. 
When  saving  eggs  for  incubation  keep 
them  in  a  temperature  as  close  to  58  to 
60  degrees  as  possible.  Keep  them  cov- 
ered and  in  a  fairly  damp  place.  Do 
not  wash  hatching  eggs. 

When  the  eggs  for  hatching  are  pur- 
chased it  is  advisable  to  dip  them  into 
a  92  per  cent  solution  of  alcohol  or  in 
a  2  or  3  per  cent  solution  of  some  stand- 
ard disinfectant  like  Kreso  or  Zenoleum, 
because  sometimes  disease  germs  adhere 
to  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

Dust  the  hen  with  some  good  lice 
powder  before  placing  the  eggs  under 
her.  Repeat  a  week  later  and  again  if 
necessary.  Watch  the  hen,  nest  and 
nesting  material  for  lice  and  mites. 

The  number  of  eggs  to  be  placed  under 
a  hen  depends  on  her  size  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  usual  number  a 
medium  sized  hen  can  comfortably  cover 
in  the  natural  season  is  fifteen.  During 
very  warm  weather  this  hen  -perhaps 
could  cover  seventeen  eggs.  If  possible 
set  two  hens  at  the  same  time  and  give 
all  chicks  hatched  to  one  hen. 

The  best  feed  for  a  setting  hen  is 
whole  corn,  fresh  water  and  grit.  Pro- 
vide these  in  such  a  way  that  she  can 
get  to  them  at  will. 

Watch  the  hen  as  much  as  possible, 
because  frequently  things  happen  that 
require  attention.  As  soon  as  chicks  are 
all  hatched,  dry  and  lively,  grease  them 
on  head  and  neck  with  common  lard. 
This  kills  the  lice  that  may  be  upon 
them.  Repeat  this  about  once  a  week. 
Watch  your  chicks  carefully  for  lice  and 
mites. 

The  best  incubator  is  the  one  that 
hatches  the  largest  number  of  strong 
chicks.  Some  incubators  hatch  a  large 
number  of  chicks,  but  they  are  weak 
and  hard  to  raise. 

After  you  have  selected  your  ma- 
chine, uncrated  and  set  it  up,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  place  it  level  in  all  direc- 
tions. Heat  it  up  gradually.  Start 
with  a  small  flame.  Use  good  kerosene. 
Operate  the  machine  at  least  two  days 
before  placing  any  eggs  in  it.  It  is 
good  practice  to  operate  the  machine 
empty  until  it  is  fully  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator.  Place  the  machine 
in  a  room  with  a  uniform  temperature 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  strong 
currents  of  air  passing  directly  over  or 
close  to  the  machine.  A  room  with  a 
cement  or  ground  floor  is  the  best.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  flood  the  floor  once 
a  day.  This  has  been  found  very  satis- 
factory. The  first  ■  two  or  three  days 
keep  the  temperature  rather  low,  say 
101  to  1011  degrees,  then  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  103  degrees  and  keep  it  there 
as  nearly  as  possible  until  the  nine- 
teenth, twentieth  and  twenty-first  day, 
when  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature to  run  up  to  104  to  105  degrees, 
but  never  higher.  Handle  eggs  with 
clean  hands.  Turn  eggs  twice  a  day 
from  morning  of  third  day  to  evening 
of  eighteenth  day.  Study  the  ventila- 
tion of  machine.  Watch  the  lamp  very 
carefully  and  inspect  carefully  the  last 
thing  before  retiring.  At  hatching  time, 
keep  the  incubator  door  closed.  If  a 
glass  door,  darken  the  interior  by  hang- 
ing black  cloth  or  paper  over  it.  Do 
not  allow  the  chicks  to  pant.  If  they 
pant,  increase  the  ventilation.  —  Texas 
Experiment  Station. 

If  we  would  have  strong,  healthy 
fowls,  we  must  have  well  ventilated 
poultry  houses,  free  from  dirt  and  filth, 
and  the  best  of  food  for  building  up  the 
waste  tissues  and  the  production  '  of 
eggs.  Hens  need  exercise,  and  plenty  of 
litter  should  be  provided,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  work  for  what 
grain  they  get.  Feed  the  birds  with  the 
same  regularity  that  you  feed  your  cat- 
tle and  horses,  and  give  them  a  variety 


of  grains,  green  food,  and  some  kind  of 
meat.  The  water  fountain  should  be 
kept  filled  with  clean,  fresh  water,  and 
now  and  then  scalded  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 


These  are  fine  days  we  are  having,  and 
the  young  chicks  ought  to  be  thriving. 

From  reports  reaching  us,  the  sale  of 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes  is  not  as 
brisk  as  it  ought  to  be. 


From  the  looks  of  the  dunghills  in 
several  farmyards,  we  are  sure  that  the 
proprietors  ought  to  be  patronizing 
some  of  our  poultrymen  for  some  pure- 
bred stock  or  eggs  from  such. 


The  roosts  should  be  well  sprayed 
with  some  good  solution  to  keep  out  the 
lice  and  mites.  If  you  do  this  a  couple 
of  times  a  week,  you  will  have  but  little 
trouble  with  the  vermin.  So  many  peo- 
ple complain  about  lice.  If  they  would 
go  at  it  and  give  the  house  a  thorough 
cleaning,  and  then  keep  it  clean,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  about  lice. 

You  cannot  tell  by  the  color  of  a  chick 
when  hatched  how  well  it  will  be 
marked  later  on.  Neither  should  you 
judge  a  chick  by  the  downy  covering 
which  it  first  takes  on.  The  pure  white 
specimens  will  many  times  look  smutty 
with  dark  down  on  the  back.  The  parti- 
colored birds  will  have  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance that  makes  the  beginner  feel 
dubious  about  the  purity  of  the  strain. 
But  let  the  birds  grow,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  will  come  out  all  right. 
The  chicks  when  two  months  old  are  al- 
together different  in  color  from  the 
time  they  were  hatched. 


Because  chicks  are  largely  hatched  in 
the  spring,  we  speak  of  a  hatching  sea- 
son, and  are  likely  to  consider  it  as  of 
chief  importance.  But  the  poultry  sea- 
son does  not  end  when  all  the  chicks 
are  hatched;  in  fact,  getting  the  chicks 
is  the  easiest  part  of  the  business.  The 
real  task  is  to  keep  them  alive  and 
growing  and  this  requires  several  months 
of  careful  attention.  After  that  comes 
the  grading,  taking  out  all  culls  and  in- 
ferior stock  and  getting  them  ready  for 
market,  and  finding  a  market  for  them 
and  the  old  breeding  stock  that  have 
served  their  time  and  have  passed  the 
period  of  usefulness.  So  don't  think  be- 
cause you  are  through  hatching  that  you 
are  through  all  the  work,  for  you  will 
find  plenty  to  do  in  every  month  of  the 
year. 


Humane  methods  should  be  employed 
in  breaking  up  sitting  hens.  It  is  only 
natural  that  after  a  long  period  of  lay- 
ing the  hens  should  want  to  sit.  To 
douse  them  in  cold  water,  or  tie  them 
by  the  leg  to  a  stake,  is  unhumane  and 
should  never  be  practiced.  The  best 
way,  if  the  hens  are  not  wanted  for  in- 
cubating purposes,  is  to  put  them  in  a 
coop  by  themselves.  The  coop  should 
be  set  up  from  the  ground  a  few  inches, 
with  slats  for  a  bottom.  This  will  per- 
mit a  draft  to  blow  under  the  coop, 
cooling  the  hens  and  lowering  the  fevered 
condition.  If  you  have  too  many  broody 
hens  for  a  coop,  you  could  make  an  en- 
closure of  poultry  wire  against  the  shady 
side  of  a  barn  or  chicken  house,  and  put 
them  there.  The  cool  earth  and  shady 
place  would  soon  cure  them  of  broodiness 
and  they  would  be  ready  to  be  put  back 
again  in  the  poultry  house  in  a  few 
days. 


An  inquirer  asks  for  a  remedy  for 
limberneck  in  chickens.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  remedy  that  would 
prove  effective  after  the  fowl  gets  into 
a  helpless  state.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  pen  up  the  sick  birds  and  feed  them 
pure  food  and  clean  'water.  The  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  fowls 
eating  putrid  flesh,  so  the  preventive 
would  be  to  pen  up  the  chickens  for  a 
while  and  look  around  for  any  dead,  de- 
caying animal  or  chicken  that  may  be 
laying  around  and  bury  or  burn  what 
the  sick  fowls  have  left.  Limberneck  is 
a  muscular  disease  caused  by  eating 
putrid  meat  or  other  decayed  matter. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  craw  of  a  chicken 
suffering  from  limberneck  should  be  cut 
open,  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  full 
of  live  maggots,  with  very  strong  and 
flexible  points  suitable  for  boring.  These 
bore  into  the  muscles  and  vitals  of  the 
chicken,  causing  it  to  lose  all  control 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Punctureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  the  beat 
Btandard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  Bnr* 
lace  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fatrlo  ana  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— tho 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  bo  do- 

£ ended  on  and  tire  troubles  cannotbe  tolerated, 
[any  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  in  the 
D.  8.  government  and  Kuropean  War  service. 

Our  output  Is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  OUevt 
PRICES 
Tires  Tubes 


80x3  In. 
80x3%  in. 
82x3^  in. 
83x4  in. 
84x1  in. 


B8.GQ 

10.85 
12.75 
15.75 
16.70 


$2.30 
3.10 
8.20 
4.20 
4.35 


Tires  Tubes 
In.  817.45  84.65 
!ln.  21.20  6.60 
In.  22.50  6.76 
in.  23.60  6.20 
in.    26.30  6.60 


All  other  sizes  not  Included  in  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10&  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  forj 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  must  ha 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  ana 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Bold  direct! 
to  the  consumer  only.  { 
Descriptive  folder  upon  wl 
quest.  Write  for  it. 

Double  Service  Tire  & ' 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Dept.  KF 


My  new.  1916  low  prices  If 
and  selling  plans,  cash  /'/ 
or  time,  are  fully  descri- 
bed  in  my  new  250-page 
book.    Do  not  buy  a 
spreader  of  any  make 
or  kind  until  you  get  « 
this  book.  Ask  for  my  IP 
_„speclal  proposition  U 
on  spreaders  from  now  until 
seeding  time.  My  new 
model  spreader  with  all 
steel  beater,  all  steel  V- 
rake.  low  down,  light 
draft,  double  chain 
drive,  cut  under  front 
wheels,  channel  steel 
frame,  trussed  like  a 
steel  bridge,  steel  ton- 
gue.endless  apron  and 
force  feed  makes  a  finer 
and  wider  spreading 
machine  than  ever. 
Shipped  from  Water 
lop,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Council  Bluffs 
and   Chicago.  All 
styles  and  sizes  of 
spreaders  and  spread- 
er boxes  fully  described 
in  this  big,  new  book 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box  219,  Waterloo,  Iowa" 

Manure  Sproarfor  Manufacturing  Speclall 


LOOK  at  olF  new  250 

LyY  catalog.  Tells  yoa 
all  about  the  special  patent- 
ed features  on  the  famous 
Galloway  Manure  Spreader; 
how  to  make  a  spreader  pay 
for  itself  in  six  months  time- 
shows  why  exclusive  Gallo- 
way patented  features  make 
the  Galloway  spreader  worth 
$25  more  than  any  other, 
but  cost  nothing  extra  on 
the  Galloway;also  shows  fall 
line  of  other  Galloway  im- 
plements and  merchandise. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar.  CD17I7  DAAV 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUUn 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment, motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oapl  140  Caiesburs.  Kansass 


Great  Comfort 

An  indoor  Sanitary,  Chemical,  Odorless 
Closet  at  small  cost.  Illustrations  and  par- 
ticulars free. 

LAKELAND  SUPPLY  CO. 

BEI.E.YIRE,  MICHIGAN. 


FREE  cf^o  1916 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  seed 
house  in  Kansas  City.  We  can  supply  you 
quickly  with  Sudan  grass,  alfalfa,  corn, 
cane,  millet  and  cow  peas.  Write  for  prices. 
T.  EEE  ADAMS,  Dept.  G,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  vears. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAV. 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  -  lands, 
arm.v  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


April  15,  1916 

of  its  muscles,  and  so  the  head  falls  to 
one  side,  which  gives  it  the  name  of 
limberneck,  and  after  struggling  a  while 
it  dies. 
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After  throwing  some  grain  to  your 
chickens  in  the  morning,  don't  think  that 
your  whole  duty  to  them  has  been  done 
till  you  again  throw  them  a  little  more 
grain  at  night.  There  is  lots  to  do  in 
the  interval  of  time,  if  you  would  have 
your  fowls  and  chicks  thrive  as  they 
ought.  You  should  see  to  them  quite 
often  during  the  day.  See  that  they 
have  plenty  of  clean  water,  see  that 
they  have  some  green  food,  see  that  they 
have  some  meat  or  its  equivalent  in  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk.  See  that  they  have 
plenty  of  grit  and  charcoal  before  them. 
See  that  their  pens  are  kept  clean.  See 
that  the  eggs  are  gathered  several  times 
a  day.  See  that  there  are  no  broody 
hens  bothering  the  ones  that  are  laying. 
See  that  there  are  no  idlers  such  as 
feather  pickers  or  egg  eaters,  and  if 
there  are,  provide  plenty  of  litter  for 
them  to  scratch  in,  and  give  them  no 
food  unless  they  work  for  it.  You  will 
find  plenty  to  do  around  the  chicken 
yard  besides  feeding  the  hens  twice  a 
day. 

Beware  of  feeding  sour  feed  to  chick- 
ens, as  it  is  the  worst  thing  a  chick  can 
eat.  By  sour  feed  we  do  not  mean  sour 
milk,  as  milk  is  all  right,  sour  or  sweet, 
but  moist  food  that  is  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  and  become  sour.  Not  only 
does  such  supply  no  nourishment,  but  it 
taxes  the  strength  of  the  chick,  to  rid 
the  system  of  it,  thus  compelling  the 
little  body  to  draw  upon  its  reserves 
and  take  a  step  backward.  Besides  there 
is  always  great  danger  of  sour  food  caus- 
ing a  deadly  illness.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  is  poor  economy  if  we  want 
the  chicks  to  thrive  and  grow.  A  very 
common  mistake  is  to  mix  up  too  much 
food  at  a  time  and  save  that  which  is 
not  fed  or  eaten  till  the  next  time.  By 
the  next  time  that  wet,  mixed  food  is 
well  on  its  way  to  sourness,  if  not  al- 
ready sour,  and  is  dangerous  to  feed.  It 
is  very  easy  to  avoid  feeding  improper 
or  sour  food.  Simply  feed  so  much  as 
will  be  eaten  up  greedily  and  let  it  be 
absolutely  fresh  and  clean.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  feeding  chicks  that  we 
have  so  often  recommended  for  adult 
fowls:  Feed  only  what  will  be  eaten  up 
quickly,  and  eaten  up  clean.  If  any  food 
remains  uneaten  five  minutes  after  feed- 
ing, they  have  been  overfed.  Feed  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time  and  feed  often  is  the  suc- 
cessful rule  with  chicks.  This  applies 
to  wet  mashes,  and  we  speak  of  this 
because  so  many  people  will  persist  in 
mixing  corn  meal  and  water  and  think 
it  the  ideal  feed  for  young  chicks.  We 
know  of  several  people  who  feed  nothing 
else  to  their  young  chicks,  and  feed  it 
no  other  way  than  in  a  sloppy  condi- 
tion. The  ideal  feed  for  chicks  should 
be  fed  dry.  A  johnnycake  made  of  corn 
meal,  milk,  and  infertile  eggs,  for  the 
first  few  days,  then  pinhead  oatmeal,  or 
rolled  oats,  cracked  corn,  cracked  wheat 
and  cracked  kafir,  as  they  become  older. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  all  chicks  if 


no  sloppy  food  were  fed  at  all,  but  all 
dry  feed.  Of  course  plenty  of  fresh 
water  should  be  provided,  otherwise  dry 
feed  might  be  harmful.  But  if  you 
provide  the  dry  feed  and  the  water,  the 
chick  will  see  to  it  that  he  has  the  right 
proportion  of  each.  A  hopper  of  dry 
bran  should  be  provided  at  all  times  so 
that  the  chicks  could  eat  just  as  much 
or  as  little  of  it  at  any  time  as  they 
want.  They  won't  eat  too  much  of  it 
and  if  dry  feed  only  is  provided,  the 
danger  from  sour  feed  would  be  obviated. 

Preserving  Eggs. 

T.  L.,  Clay  County,  asks  for  a  recipe 
for  preserving  eggs  for  winter  use. 

The  water  glass  method  is  the  best  of 
which  we  know  for  this  purpose.  The 
eggs  to  be  stored  must  be  fresh  and 
clean.  Washed  eggs  should  not  be  put 
away.  The  water  glass  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  drug  store.  A  good  grade 
should  be  used.  It  is  of  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistency. Either  galvanized  iron  vessels, 
crocks,  jars,  or  wooden  kegs  may  be 
used.  It  is  important  that  these  vessels 
be  clean. 

Ten  quarts  of  water  that  has  been 
boiled  should  be  added  to  one  quart  of 
the  water  glass.  Pour  this  into  the  ves- 
sel when  cool.  Perfectly  fresh  eggs  can 
be  stored  in  this  liquid  from  day  to  day 
until  the  jar  or  keg  is  filled.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  of  the 
solution  above  the  eggs.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Sterilized  Eggs  Keep  for  Years. 

Sterilizing  eggs  by  a  process  that  will 
keep  them  solid  and  in  good  condition 
for  years  is  one  of  the  latest  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  agents  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  division. 

One  dozen  eggs,  some  of  them  three 
years  old,  were  opened  by  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  Foust  recently  and 
were  found  to  be  solid  and  practically  in 
perfect  condition.  The  eggs  were  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
Philadelphia  where  there  was  a  steady 
sale  to  hotels  of  what  was  termed  "Ster- 
ilized Eggs."  Investigation  by  the  agents 
showed  that  the  eggs,  some  of  which 
were  as  old  as  April,  1912,  had  been 
sterilized  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Taylor  process  and  had  been  kept  in 
warehouses  and  cellars  and  recently  sold 
to  hotels  in  Philadelphia. 

The  eggs  were  solid,  looked  very  much 
like  fresh  eggs  and  upon  candling  were 
found  not  to  be  shrunken.  Further  in- 
vestigation led  to  the  discovery  of  a  ma- 
chine which  was  used  in  the  patented 
process  of  sterilizing  the  eggs.  All  that 
is  now  known  of  the  process  is  that  the 
eggs  are  placed  in  the  machine  and  drop 
first  into  hot  and  then  cold  oil.  The 
pores  are  closed,  the  shells  strengthened 
and  the  eggs  sterilized. 

Professor  LaWall,  chemist  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Division  is  now  doing 
some  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  sterilized  eggs  and  in  a  short  time 
the  results  of  his  work  may  be  known. 


Rats  find  no  comfort  in  concrete  floors, 


Precipitation  In  Kansas,  March,  1916 

From  Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D,  Flora,  Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


The  amounts  given  include  the  water  from  rain  and  melted  snow  and 
sleet.    T.  indicates  a  total  too-  small  to  measure. 

f  ■  1HERE  was  an  abundance  of  moisture  over  the  eastern  third  of 
Kansas  during  March  but  it  decreased  sharply  towards  the  western 
end  of  the  state,  where  many  counties  had  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  precipitation  over  the  western  third  of  the  state  during  the 
past  five  months  is  the  least  that  part  of  the  country  has  had  during  any 
other  five  successive  months  since  the  winter  of  1903-04,  but  the  subsoil 
still  has  a  good  supply  of  moisture  stored  from  the  heavy  rains  last 
summer. 

Farm  work  made  good  headway  during  the  month;  oats  and  barley 
were  sowed  and  some  corn  planted.  Wheat  and  alfalfa  is  generally  re- 
ported to  be  looking  fine  except  that  they  are  backward  in  the  western 
counties  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 


The  Spring  Hatch 

I'll  Saves  Your  Chicks  G"uuaVE*.v.«. 

The  annual  loss  of  young  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  staggering.  More  than 
one-half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching  pullet  age— die  through  leg  weak- 
ness, gapes  and  indigestion.  Talk  about  conservation !  think  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  poultry  raisers  could  save  by  saving 
most  of  these  chicks. 

Yes,  most  of  them  can  be  saved— saved  by  start- 
ing them  on 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE- 


Cares  Gapes,  Indigestion,  Leg  Weakness,  Ete. 

During  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a 
veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry  raiser,  I  dis- 
covered that,  by  using  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and  appetizer, 
leg  weakness  could  be  absolutely  overcome;  that  the  use  of 
another  certain  chemical  that  is  readily  taken  up  by  the 
blood  would  cure  gapes,  by  causing  the  worms  in  the  wind- 
pipe (the  cause  of  gapes)  to  let  go  thei»  hold  and  helping 
the  chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients 
with  bitter  tonics,  I  found  that!  could  control  and  invigorate 
the  chick's  digestion. 

My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick, 
strengthens  and  cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the 
road  to  maturity,  hardy  and  robust.  Most  of  the  biggest 
poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  where  chicks  are  hatched 
out  by  the  thousand  every  day  during  hatching  season, 
feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 

Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.  Now  read  this : 
So  gore  ami  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
prevent  and  cure  gapes,  indigestion,  leg  weakness 
and  the  like,  reduce  your  loss  to  mere  nothing  and 
help  your  chicks  grow  and  mature  rapidly,  that  I 
have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  sn  pply  you  with 
enough  tor  your  Hock,  and  If  it  doesn't  do  as  I  say, 
'  return  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back,  y&m 
Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know.  1%  lbs., 
25c;  5  lbs.,  60c;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the 
far  West.) 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about 
Dr.  Hes*  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  AshEand,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Your  hogs  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  worms  right  now— feed  my  tonic 
in  the  swill  as  directed  and  I  guaran- 
tee it  will  rid  your  hogs  of  worms. 
My  Stock  Tonic  Is  also  a  fine  condi- 
tioner for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Guaranteed.  25-lb.  pail,  $1.60;  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.00;  smaller  packages  as  low 
as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West  and  the  South). 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Loose  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Dust  the  hens  and  chicks 
with  it,  sprinkle  It  on  the  roosts, 
In  the  cracks,  or  if  kept  in 
the  dust  bath  the  hens 
will  distribute  it.  1 
lb.,  25c;  31bs.,60c 
(except  in  Can- 
ada and  the 
far  West). 


Remember, 
my 

Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic,  not  a 
stimulant;  its 
good  effects 

are 
permanent 


If  yon  have  a  sick  or  In- 
jured animal,  write  Dr. 
Hess,  tell  symptoms, 
enclose  2c  stamp  lor 
reply,  and  he  will  send 
you  a  prescription  and 
letter  ol  advice  free 
of  charge. 


ihe  auto  power  emsssik! 


This  attachment  to  the  Ford  Auto  furnishes  abundant 
power  for  average  farm  work.   Remove  crank  and  slip  in 
place — 15  minutes  to  put  on  or  off.    Engine  only  runs. 
HORSE    ■■   _,   |  _   D_„  H°RSE 

power  roi  ic  rer  power 


four 


Run  Feed  Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  Fanning  Mill,  Hay  Press, 
Corn  Dump,  Pump,  Wood  Saw,  Cream  Separator,  Wash- 
ing  Machine,    Cider    Mill,    etc. — Power    for  Everything. 
You  use  power  to  economize — here  is  an  article  that  will 
pay  its  cost  in  a  few  months.    Buy  it  right  now. 
Send  for  Big  Illustrated  Folder — Free. 
AMERICAN  POWER         AMERICAN  POWER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  KANSAS        MFG.  CO..  Dept.A2l. 
Dept.A2 1.  KansasCity,  Mo.     Kansas  City,  Mo.,  if  you 
If  you  live  in  Kansas.       live  in  any  other  state 


Base  Your  Prices 
on  True  Weights 

Avoid  the  uncertainty  of  guess 
work  by  carefully  weighing 
stock,  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts on  Fairbanks  Scales. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY 


OMAHA 


(89S-39C) 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE   

BROODERS  why chi! 

•  Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 

incubators.  This  will  save  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  1'REF  FOR 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAiSALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 

MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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"Here's  Something  Good,  Mother" 

Bring  home  a  big  family  package  of 
Sunshine  L.-W.  Soda  Crackers.  They're  a 
welcome  change  from  bread,  and  save  the 
trouble  of  baking.  The  men  folks  and  the 
youngsters  will  love  them  because  they 
are  crisp  and  flavory.  From 
the  home  of 


Biscuits 

There  are  350  kinds  of  Sunshine 
Biscuits,  the  product  of  the  "Thou- 
sand Window  Bakeries."  Look  for 
the  Sunshine  display  at  your  dealer's. 


j  pose 

glSCUIT  (OMPANY 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


|  The  Big  Family 
|  Package 


TiuiimiiniiiuiiiiiuiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiilliilllliii 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Matured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
FREE. 


We  have  just  made  a  large  purchase 
of  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons  at  the  ad- 
vanced price.  They  are  extra  weight, 
full  standard  length,  very  deep  bowl  and 
the  handles  are  beautifully  embossed 
and  engraved  in  the  popular  Poppy  de- 
sign, which  is  the  very  latest  in  spoons. 
Every  housewife  will  be  pleased  with 
them  and  will  be  proud  to  place  them 
on  her  table.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  we  will  give  a  set  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free,  postage  paid,  to  all  who 
send  just  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer.  Send  your 
subscription  order  quick  and  secure  for 
yourself  a  set  of  these  bandsome  and 
serviceable  spoons.  This  offer  is  good 
to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you 
are  paid  in  advance,  time  will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


ROPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  C  D  ST  C 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER  S  a  Sm  Ea 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
||  pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


DO  YOU  READ  the 
Small  Ads  in  the 
Classified  Section  ? 

Many  of  these  "Want" 
Ads  contain  informa- 
tion that  will  prove 
valuable  and  profitable 
to  you.  You  ought  to 
read  them  every  issue. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  ^/omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works. 

Has  left  His  hope  with  all! 

— Whittier. 


thought  and  those  things  eliminated 
from  it  which  do  not  nourish  and  build. 
Everything  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  baby's  food  should  be  clean  and 
sanitary. 


Make  use  of  time,  if  thou  valuest  eter- 
nity. Yesterday  cannot  be  recalled;  to- 
morrow cannot  be  assured.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Ten  Kansas  counties  have  entered  the 
Inter-County  Health  Contest — Atchison, 
Brown,  Chautauqua,  Coffey,  Cowley, 
Meade,  Miami,  Riley,  Sumner,  Wilson, 
and  Woodson. 


The  temperature  of  fat  for  deep  fry- 
ing purposes  can  be  tested  in  this  way: 
Cut  an  inch  cube  of  bread  from  soft 
part  of  loaf  and  when  the  fat  begins 
to  smoke  drop  the  piece  of  bread  in  it. 
If  the  bread  becomes  a  golden  brown 
in  forty  seconds  the  fat  is  the  right  heat 
for  frying  cooked  mixtures.  The  bread 
cube  will  brown  in  sixty  seconds  if  the 
fat  is  the  right  temperature  for  frying 
uncooked  foods  or  mixtures. 


If  a  white  oilcloth  cover  is  put  on 
the  cook  book,  it  will  be  moisture- 
proof.  It  will  also  be  possible  to  wash 
off  stains  and  other  dirt  so  apt  to  get 
on  it  while  being  used. 


During  last  year  527  Kansas  babies 
died  of  enteritis — summer  diarrhoea. 
Simple  precautions,  practiced  daily,  will 
do  much  toward  controlling  this  dis- 
ease.   The  child's  diet  should  be  given 


Music. 

There  are  few  influences  which  are 
more  uplifting  than  good  music.  The 
child  who  early  becomes  acquainted  with 
this  class  of  music  cultivates  a  taste  for 
it  which  is  bound  to  leave  its  imprint 
on  the  whole  life. 

If  the  love  for  good  music  is  born  in 
the  home,  as  the  years  go  by  the  mem- 
ory of  childhood  days  will  be  the  sweeter 
for  it.    Many  of  us  know  of  the  discour- 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7G62 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  most  attractive 
little  frock  to  be  made  with  plaited  or  gathered  skirt.  The  waist  has  visible  closing 
at  center  front;  shoulder  plait  at  either  side  loses  its  line  below  yoke  depth  to  give 
fullness,  and  the  slightly  gathered  waist  line  is  concealed  by  a  belt.  No.  7460— 
Ladies'  Corset  Cover:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  dainty  gar- 
ment is  more  commonly  called  a  camisole.  While  it  may  be  used  as  a  regular  corset 
cover,  it  is  generally  employed  as  an  extra  garment  under  waists  of  more  or  less 
transparent  material.  The  sleeve  is  in  one  with  the  body  of  the  garment.  No.  7644 
— Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Body  and  sleeve  sections  are 
all  in  one;  a  unique  way  of  showing  the  applied  yoke — front  and  back — where  it 
closes.  Flowered  and  plain  material  with  edging,  beading  and  silk  for  a  belt,  were 
used  in  developing  this  pattern.  No.  7654: — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  This  design  is  one  of  chic  simplicity.  The  full  blouse  is 
slightly  gathered  at  the  waistline  under  an  embroidered  belt  of  the  material.  At- 
tached to  a  body  lining  is  the  four-gored  skirt.  Taffeta  or  serge  can  be  used  for 
this  pretty  dress.  No.  7669 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  skirt  has  the  sensible  smart  lines  of  the  garment,  for  practical  wear,  yet 
it  blends  the  beauty  of  one  fit  for  wear  on  any  occasion.  It  is  three-gored.  The 
closing  is  made  by  the  right  front  gore  lapping  the  left,  as  the  tailored  seam  sug-» 
gests.  No.  7663 — Ladies'  Chemise:  Cut  in  sizes  3fi.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
This  perfectly  cut  garment  may  be  made  in  regulation  or  envelope  stvle  and  with 
round  or  square  neck.  Scalloping  or  embroidering  may  be  used  to  trim.  Cambric, 
lawn  or  crepe  de  chine  may  be  used  to  develop  this  garment. 
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aging  days  through  which  the  mother 
passes,  who  is  seeking  to  fan  the  tiny 
coal  that  will  one  day  be  a  blaze  of 
musical  desire,  and  many  know  the  re- 
ward and  satisfaction  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  guiding  the  young  life  over 
those  years  when  many  things  seemed 
more  important  than  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Those  who  have  lived  to  see  the 
endless  joy  and  help  it  has  been  to  one 
thus  guided,  will  agree  that  few  things 
are  more  satisfying  than  the  love  for  the 
best  in  music. 

Good  music  is  like  all  other  good  influ- 
ences— the  more  of  it  there  is  in  our 
lives,  the  less  room  there  is  for  those 
things  which  weaken  us  intellectually, 
spiritually,  morally  and  physically. 

Refinishing  Furniture. 

If  there  is  time  and  inclination  for 
the  work,  pieces  of  shabby  furniture  can 
be  greatly  improved  in  appearance  with 
little  cost. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  off  the  old 
finish.  This  can  be  done  with  varnish 
remover,  which  is  carried  by  most  hard- 
ware stores.  It  should  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  rub  off  or 
scrape.  The  scraper  should  then  be  used 
until  the  wood  is  reached,  because  var- 
nish will  not  take  stain. 

At  this  point  the  stain  desired  should 
be  applied  with  a  brush.  Stains  can 
be  purchased  at  any  store  handling 
paints  and  varnish. 

Chestnut,  walnut,  or  oak  wood  requires 
a  filler  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  This 
can  be  bought. 

When  the  stain  and  filler  have  been 
applied,  the  surface  may  be' covered  with 
floor  or  furniture  varnish  or  wax.  If  a 
wax  finish  is  desired,  this  should  be 
given  the  day  following  the  application 
of  the  stain.  Wax  is  more  easily  ap- 
plied than  varnish  and  gathers  less  dust. 
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House-Cleaning 

Are  you  dreading  the  time  when  the 
whole  house  must  be  renovated  and  will 
be  out  of  order  for  many  days  because 
the  daily  household  duties  must  be  car- 
ried on  as  usual  and  these  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  the  time  which  you 
would  like  to  use  for  the  house-cleaning? 

There  is  a  way  to  dispose  of  this 
special  work  without  sacrificing  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  dispositions  of 
the  members  of  the  family  while  it  is 
being  accomplished.  Try  cleaning  one 
room  at  a  time.  By  doing  this,  the 
work  will  not  be  so  strenuous,  can  be 
confined  to  the  one  place,  and  the  un- 
disturbed portion  of  the  house  will  be 
a  restful  retreat  during  the  process. 

The  Country  Girl's  Creed. 

I  believe  that  the  country  is  a  better 
place  for  me  to  live  than  the  city,  be- 
cause it  is  cleaner,  quieter  and  more 
beautiful.  I  believe  that  I  can  find  no 
nobler  work  than  to  use  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  I  can  obtain  to  make  my  coun- 
try home  a  place  of  happiness  for  my 
family  and  friends. 

I  believe  that  the  community  in  which 
I  live  is  a  part  of  my  home  and  that  I 
should  work  earnestly  with  my  neigh- 
bors to  bring  more  helpfulness  and  joy 
into  the  community  life. 

I  believe  that  God  did  not  mean  to 
shut  me  in  a  house,  away  from  the  free 
air  and  sunshine.    I  believe  that  all  the 


blessings  of  the  great  outdoors  are  in- 
tended for  me.  I  believe  that  for  me, 
too,  it  is  an  ennobling  privilege  to  work 
with  Nature — to  care  for  the  life-giving 
soil  with  my  own  hands,  to  sow  the  seed 
and  help  it  grow.  I  believe  that  all  my 
life  I  should  plan  to  have  some  work 
that  calls  me  every  day  into  the  open 
air. 

I  believe  in  learning  to  enjoy  good 
books,  good  music  and  good  pictures. 
But  most  of  all  I  believe  in  reading  in 
Nature's  unwritten  books  the  wonderful 
stories  of  plants  and  animals;  in  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  birds  and  insects, 
of  wind  and  rain;  in  watching  the  ever- 
changing  pictures  of  earth  and  sky.  For 
I  believe  that  God  has  given  me  all  these 
things  to  make  my  country  home  beau- 
tiful and  dear  to  me. — Flora  Bullock. 


Exposure  to  Disease  Dangerous 
We  recently  read  of  a  mother  who 
sent  her  five  children  to  the  house  of 
a  neighbor  quarantined  for  measles. 
This  mother  wanted  her  children  to  play 
with  the  sick  children,  contract  the  dis- 
ease, and  get  through  with  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and 
most  dangerous  practices  we  know.  It 
is  possible  to  go  through  life  without 
having  many  of  the  contagious  diseases 
and  none  is  to  be  desired  for  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  Many  times  such  dis- 
eases result  fatally  or  leave  affected 
organs  weakened  for  life.  Why  expose 
children  to  disease  any  more  than  to 
other  dangers  and  from  which  they  are 
universally  shielded? 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

2  cupfuls  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  lard 
%  cupful  milk  and  water  in  equal 
parts 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
Mix  dry  ingredients  and  sift  twice. 
Work  in  butter  and  lard  with  tips  of 
fingers.  Add  gradually  the  liquid,  mix- 
ing with  knife  to  soft  dough.  The  ex- 
act amount  of  liquid  needed  will  differ 
because  of  difference  in  flours.  Toss  on 
a  floured  board,  pat,  and  roll  lightly  to 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Shape  with 
biscuit  cutter  or  tin  lid,  dipped  in  flour. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  twelve  to  fifteen  min- 
utes on  buttered  pan.  If  baked  in  too 
slow  an  oven  the  gas  will  escape  before 
it  has  done  its  work. 


Hot  Cross  Buns 

1  cupful  scalded  milk 
%  cupful  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
%  teaspoonful  salt 

%  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
Vt  cup  lukewarm  water 
%  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon 

3  cupfuls  flour 
1  egg 

Vi  cupful  raisins  stoned  and 
quartered 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk. 
When  lukewarm,  add  dissolved  yeast 
cake,  cinnamon,  flour,  and  egg  well 
beaten.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add 
raisins,  cover,  and  let  rise  over  night. 
Shape  in  form  of  large  biscuits,  place  an 
inch  apart  iu  pans,  let  rise,  brush  with 
beaten  egg  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Let  cool,  and  make  a  cross  on  the  top 
of  each  with  fancy  frosting. 

The  same  amount  of  currants  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  raisins. 


A  good  rule  to  practice  is  to  never  sign 
your  name  to  anything  you  do  not  fully 
understand. 


THIS  BOY'S  KAFIR  YIELDED  88.8  BUSHELS  AN  ACRE,  BUT  HE 
KNEW  THERE  WERE  TYPES  IN  THE  FIELD  BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, 
AND  MADE  THE  START  TOWARD  SECURING  A  BETTER  YIELD  NEXT 
YEAR   BY    SELECTING    THESE    SUPERIOR    HEADS    IN    THE  FIELD 


Explanation 
of  Map 

Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate 

Triangle— No.  I     80  Sc  orer  Damp 

Square  —No.  2    6?  to  75  Medium 

Circle     —No.  3    SO  to  60  Dry 

Cross    —No.  4    Under  SO  Very  Dir 


Copyrlglit 
1910 
Lincoln 
Paint 
and 
Color 


Paint  That  Lasts  In  Your  Climate 

has  to  be  made  and  mixed  especially  for  your  climate.  That 
is  why  Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  gives  so  many  more  years  of 
service.  It  costs  you  less  because  you  do  not  have 
to  repaint  so  often.  It  lasts  because  it  is  made 
to  resist  the  weather  conditions  of  your  locality — 
a  separate  paint  for  each  climate.  That  is  why 
the  knowing  buyers  always  ask  for 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 

There  are  four  climates  in  the  United  States 
— damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry.  Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint  is  made  in  four  formulas  to 
meet'  the  conditions  in  the  four  climates.  Look 
at  the  map — learn  your  climate — get  the  paint 
that  will  last  the  longest— wear  the  best — 
prove  to  be  the  most  economical. 

Paint  Booklet  Mailed  FREE 

tells  you  all  about  how  climate  affects  paint.  Write  for  it 
today.  Also  learn  about  Lincoln  Floor  Paint,  Lincoln 
Enamel,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints,  Lin-Co- 
Lac  for  furniture  and  inside  finish — paints  and  varnishes 
that  make  housework  easier — homes  brighter,  more  cheer- 
ful|.  Get  a  copy  of  our  book  "Home  Painting  Jobs." 
Write  for  booklets  and  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Company 
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Factories: 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas,  Texas 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name   

MAIL  TODAY. 


Town . 


PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  IN  TONE 


BEST  TALKING 
MACHINE  FOR 
THE  PRICE 
Cabinet-Mahogany 

Finish 
13y2xl6M>xl8  Inches 

NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 

Other  machines,  $15 
to  $75 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


New  Leather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  .Oo  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  duslless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agent*  wanted.  Address 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Dept  1 136  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S  CHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


 OTTAWA 


OTrAWA,KANS. 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer   61.253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer    80,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140.855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63,454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67,820 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer   100.000 

Chicago,  m. 
Breeders'  Gazette   90,000 

Chicago,  m. 
The  Progressive  Farmer   174.121 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las, Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57.101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Clevoland,  Ohio.  ■  256,861 

(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

( Rate  40c  per  line) 


.40 


3.00 
.60 


.30 
.40 


.3'"; 
.60 


■  SO 


.25 


$l.!2'/2 


$8.43' 


1,863,465 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm,  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT.  Inc., 

Western  Representative. 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
_W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
SfesptS®/"        Eastern  Rep..  41  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


FINE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
Hundred.  $3.     Will  Tonn,  Haven.  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  N.  Smith,  Route  2,  Chanute,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  CHEAP. 
Box  HI,  Inman,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins.  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Good  layers.  Sadie 
Litton.  Peabody,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Richter.  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5  PER  HUN- 
dred.  White  Muscovies,  twelve  for  $2.  Oak 
Grove  Farm,  Cherrybox,  Mo. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Schoepflin, 
Route  1,  Osage  City.  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  HUN- 
dred.  Shire  strain.  Baby  chicks,  10c  each. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Witmer,  Baileyville,  Kan. 


EGGS,  $1.00  SETTING,  $5.00  HUNDRED. 
Pure.  Barron  White  Leghorns.  John  Ball, 
280  West  Locust,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs.  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Cole,  Levant,  Kan.  

BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BRED  TO  LAY. 
Eggs,  24,  $1.25;  120,  $5,  prepaid.  Pearl 
Haines,   Rosalia,  Kan. 

HEAVY  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  fifteen  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  I.  H. 
Gnagy,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — 
Winter  layers.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $2;  100  eggs,  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons.  Kan.   

EGGS — REDUCED  PRICE,  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.  Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan.   


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan.   


PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorns  exclusively,  102  eggs,  $3.50;  thirty, 
$1.25.     Charles  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan.   


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50:  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman.  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
$4.50  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Alf  Johnson,  Leonardville,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


EGGS  SACRIFICE — PURE-BRED  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  3  cents  each,  any 
quantity.  Homer  Eiler,  Route  2,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.   


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan.   


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  Cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — EGGS,  $2.50, 
from  my  prize  winning  pen.  Utility  stock, 
$6  per  hundred.  Also  baby  chicks.  12c  each. 
Mrs.  M.  Kettering,  Route  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 

WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  EXCLUSIVE. 
90c.  setting  fifteen;  incubator  lots,  $4  hun- 
dred. Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Route  5,  Newton, 
Kan. 


WELDAY'S  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
Brown  Leghorns.  <  Prize  winners.  Grand 
layers.  Choice  eggs,  75c  for  fifteen.  John 
W.  Moore,  Hendrickson,  Mo.   


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C.  Hallowell,  Kan. 


REDUCED  PRICES.  FINE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty,  $1.25:  hun- 
dred, $3.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle,  Wamego, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred.  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan.   


SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  large  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50,  fifteen;  $3.  fifty;  $6,  105. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lebo,  Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5,  Box  6,  Springfield.  Mo. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  selected  matings,  $5  hundred.  Eggs 
tested  98  per  cent  fertile.  Daye  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia.  Kan.,  1915,  six  firsts,  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
in  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser.  Weston,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  $4.00 
hundred.  Prompt  shipment.  Henry  Mar- 
tin, Wamego,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  FERTILITY  GUARAN- 
teed.  Eggs,  prepaid,  thirty-six,  $2.10;  hun- 
dred, $4.     Mrs.  F.  C.  Jones,  Elk  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  SELECTED,  $1 
per  fifteen:  incubator,  $3.75  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  18 
years.    Eggs,  fifteen  for  $1;  $4  per  hundred. 

Josias  Lambert,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  75c;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs.  John  Shearer, 
Frankfort,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS,  $1.00 
per  fifteen  or  $3.00  per  fifty.  Gust  Frei- 
burg, McPherson,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


WHITE   ROCK   EGGS,    $5.00  HUNDRED, 

prepaid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen.  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz.  Clifton,  Kan. 


BARRED     ROCKS     EXCLUSIVELY  — 

Large  boned  yellow  legged  good  laying 
strain.  Eggs — Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7. 
M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton,  Mo. 


EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
— Eggs  for  hatching.  Large  egg-laying 
strains,  fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  book- 
let.    Thos.   Leftwich,  Winfield,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 

EGGS  —  WHITE  ROCKS.  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  Fishel  direct.  Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$5.  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  twelve,  $1.  Tou- 
louse geese,  25c.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey, 
35c  each.     Etta  Dowling,  Reasnor,  Iowa. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS.  STOCK  AND  EGGS, 
pens  1,  2,  the  males  and  females  constitut- 
ing these  are  direct  from  originator.  Sol 
Banbury,  Pratt,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN.  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3.  thirty  $5;  Pen  3.  fifteen  $2. 
Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie.  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock.  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly,  Mo.   


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  $3  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FIFTEEN,  $2; 
hundred,  $8.     Christina  Bazil,  Lebo,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.    C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  BARRED 
Rocks.  Good  layers.  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Miss 
Greta  Dillon,  Grant  City,  Mo. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,  Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS— 
Eggs  from  pens,  $3  per  fifteen;  farm  range, 
$4  per  hundred.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ed 
Schmidt,  Route  No.  3,  Geneseo,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Winners  at  State  Show,  Wichita.  Four 
pens.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  thirty,  $3.50.  George 
Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty.  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  REDUCED  TO  $4.00 
hundred,  $1  fifteen.  Excellent  show  record, 
free  range.  Send  for  catalog.  Nellie  Mc- 
Dowell, Route  1,  Garnett.  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1,  fifteen;  $4  hundred,  prepaid.  J.  T. 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS— 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
vigorous  range  birds,  heavy  laying  strain, 
setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  S.  R.  Blackwel- 
der,  Isabel,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  FOR  HENS,  14c;  BROILERS, 
25c;  turkeys,  18c;  guineas,  each,  35c.  The 
Copes,  Topeka. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  —  PRICES 
reasonable.     Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  REDS,  ROCKS.  LEG- 
horns,  12 He.  Eggs  also.  Request  circular. 
McCune  Hatchery,  Dept.  M,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtoffs  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.'  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen.  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 
heavy  layers.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  Fred  K.  Stevens,  Seymour,  Iowa. 


ANCONAS — STRONG.  VIGOROUS,  FARM- 
ralsed  stock.  Eggs,  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney,  Route  9,  Wichita.  Kan. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH,  FINELY  MATED  PEN, 
eggs,  fifteen,  $2.  Edward  Conley,  Cleve- 
land, Kan. 


DARK  CORNISH  FQWLS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Eggs,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  The  large  White 
African  Guinea  eggs,  $1.25  per  eighteen. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Alexander,  Route  1,  Peru,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PURE  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  100 
eggs,  $4.     Mrs.  J.  W.  Gause,  Emporia)  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — PEN.  F1F- 
teen,  $1;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  John  Jevons, 
Wakefield,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS,  $1 
per  fifteen.  Splendid  layers,  beautiful  fowls. 
Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor,  Marion,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS,  $1.25, 
from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen,  Inman, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 
Good  healthy  range  birds,  $3.50  hundred. 
Bertha  Rogers,   Garnett,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  from  pure  white,  carefully  mated, 
farm  range  birds;  heavy  laying  strain;  $4 
per  hundred.     George  Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SALE 
from  high  scoring  stock;  fifteen  for  $1  or 
100  for  $4.50.  Mrs.  Delia  B.  Bilson,  Eu- 
reka, Kan. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain;  fif- 
teen. $1;  hundred,  $4.50.  G.  A.  Berglund, 
Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  from  big,  fine  prize  winning 
stock.  Order  early.  V.  Alexander  Grant, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hun- 
dred. Good  pure-bred  cockerels  left.  Mrs. 
Mike  Heosch,  Randolph,  Neb. 


PURE-BRED  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Also 
capons  for  mothers.    H.  B.  Grant,  Emporia, 

Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty,  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Tunkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higjjins,  Effingham.  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings,  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Crested  Black 
Polish  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Wm.  Neiers, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 


EGGS  FROM  BOURBON  TURKEYS, 
Toulouse  Geese,  Partridge  Rock,  Buff  Orp- 
ington Chickens  and  Ducks.  Mrs.  Frank 
Neel,  Beverly,  Kan. 


SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs,  $1.80  for  30.  If  you 
want  something  up  to  snuff,  prize  winners, 
order.  Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Pea- 
body,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY,  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  $1  per  fifteen.  $2  per  thirty;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns.  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirty, 
$3  per  fifty.    Thomas  Ohlsen,  Whiting.  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns.  Campines,  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks.  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize- winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Pekin,  Rouen, 
Fawn  and  White  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1.25 
per  setting,  postpaid.  Fancy  stock,  good 
layers,  satisfaction  and  fertility  guaranteed. 
Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams:  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs:  Games;  Bsrred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platto 
Center,  Neb. 


MINORCAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  MINORCAS,  LATEST 
standard  breed,  great  layers.  Eggs.  $3.  fif- 
teen. S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Pekin  duck 
eggs,  $1,  fifteen.    C.  H.  Catt,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 


MANHATTAN,  KANSAS,  April  1,  1916. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs:  Find  enclosed  check  for  my  recent  ad  in  your  Classified 
Advertising  Department.  I  think  I  have  a  postage  bill  against  you  for  the 
inquiries  answered  since  I  sold  out. 

Thanking  you  for  the  efficient  service  rendered,  I  am,  yours  truly, 

L.  D.  Arnold. 


April  is,  KANSAS  FARMER 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EGGS,  Be 
each.     W.  R.  Jones,  Falrbury,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Mrs.  Eva  Frederick,  Asherville,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  EGGS.  $2 
per  fifty.  Ason  Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS— 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan. 

DARK  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 100  EGGS, 
$3.25;  fifteen,  75c.  Gertrude  Haynes.  Grant- 
ville,  Kan. 

DARK  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

R.  C.  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  LAYING 
strain,  deep  rich  red.  Fifteen,  $2.  Mrs. 
Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

S.  C.  R.  L  REDS — EGGS  FROM  ESPE- 
cially  good  stock,  $1  per  setting,  $4  per 
hundred.     Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 

TOMPKIN  STRAIN  ROSE  COMB  REDS— 
Eggs,  seventeen,  $1.  Kate  Recker,  Dresden, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS— LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  "Wellington, 
Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  it  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  814  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty.  $2.75;  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty.  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Welgle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  TEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

GUARANTEED  FERTILITY.  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARM  RANGE.  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  $10,  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  eountv  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

BARGAINS  IN  PRIZE  WINNING  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  Won  this 
year  9  firsts,  7  seconds,  3  thirds,  3  fourths. 
Setting  from  $100  cock.  $5.  Eggs  from 
three  grand  matings,  $12  per  hundred.  F. 
L.  Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Finest  exhibition  birds  scientifically  bred 
for  years  for  great  egg  production.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  six  grand  matings.  baby 
chicks  in  small  quantities.  Eggs  by  hundred 
from  fine  utility  mating.  Get  our  catalog- 
free.  It  describes  our  fowls  and  gives  a 
list  of  our  winnings  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. Some  fine  yearling  hens  for  sale  June 
15.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  EGGS  —  HUN- 
dred,  $5.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

HEIDT'S  PRIZE  WINNING  RHODE  is- 
land Whites.  In  1915  exhibited  at  Kansas 
State  Fair,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
Kansas  State  Federation  Show  at  Topeka. 
Won  total  of  seven  lsts,  five  2nds,  one  3d. 
one  4th,  one  7th,  four  club  specials  and  two 
silver  cu#s  for  best  display.  Eggs  and 
chicks.    E.  E.  Heidt,  R.  R.  27,  Topeka,  Kan. 

MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 


ORPINGTONS. 


COCHINS, 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggrs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

THOROUGHBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
eggs,  $1.  fifteen;  parcel  post  prepaid.  Geo. 
Pratt.  Wakarusa,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
Per  fifteen.  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS.  FIFTEEN 
for  $1.    A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

CAREY  STRAIN  WHITE  ORPINGTONS — 
Prize  winners.  Settings,  $2  to  $5.  Mrs. 
Helen  Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — 
William  Cook  strain.  Stock  and  eggs. 
Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN  WHITE  ORP- 
ingtons,  good  stock.  Settings  $1  or  three 
for  $2.50.     A.  W.  Houts,  Elmont,  Kan. 

UTILITY  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
pure-bred,  $1  setting,  $4  hundred.  J.  W. 
Wright,  Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS— HUNDRED  EGGS, 
$5.  Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Helen  Lill,  Mt. 
Hope,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  Send  for  prices.  E.  C.  Borgelt,  Wis- 
ner,  Neb. 

THE  ORPINGTON  MAGAZINE.  KEAR- 
ney,  Nebraska.  Exclusively  Orpington,  cov- 
ering all  varieties.  Remit  50c  for  three 
years'  subscription. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
fifteen,  from  flock  winning  cup,  best  dis- 
play Topeka  State  Show  this  year.  Pen 
eggs.    H.  T.  Farrar,  Axtell,  Kan. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide.  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Kellerstrass  $30  matings;  twenty-four,  $1.75 
parcel  post;  100,  $5  express.  Mrs.  John 
Jevons,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  2  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS — 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  —  PURE 
white  eggs,  10c  each.  Forest  A.  Thurmon, 
Jonesburg,  Mo. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
eggs,  4  cents  each.  Sadie  Litton,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE  RUNNER 
duck  eggs,  parcel  post  prepaid,  $1,  fifteen. 
Geo.  Pratt,  Wakarusa,  Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  EGGS, 
$1  per  fifteen,  $2.75  per  fifty.  J.  W.  War- 
ner, Da  Crosse,  Kan. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUN.\*ER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  RUCKS  —  GOLDEN 
fawn  and  white.  Blue  ribbon  stock,  laying! 
pure  white  egg.  Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora 
Poultry  Ranch,  Brighton,  Colo. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 
prize  winners,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs, 
$2  per  eleven.  Miss  Greta  Dillon,  Grant 
City,  Mo. 

CHAMPION  FEMALE  PENCILER  RUN- 
ner  duck,  also  1st  old  duck.  2d  young  duck, 
4th  young  draks,  at  great  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair.  Babv  ducks  and  eggs.  E.  E. 
Heidt,  R.  No.  27,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS.  $2.50  PER  12. 
Fred  Watts,   Havensville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  eggs.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

EGGS— FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  eggs,  20c  each,  by  parcel  post.  Iatan 
Willey,   Wamego,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOL- 
land  turkey  eggs,  $2  per  ten.  Margaret 
Jeckel,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  FINE,  LARGE,  DARK- 
colored  Bourbon  turkeys,  eleven  for  $3.  Mrs. 
J.  W.   Harshbarger,   Milo,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

EGGS  — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 
Neb. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.     Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big  vigorous  farm-raised 
deep-breasted  birds,  from  blue  ribbon  stock, 
Denver  1916,  and  first  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch, 
Brighton,  Colo. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmeb. 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED, 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.   It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FAKM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  In  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FAKM  NO.  3. 
180  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  €0  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO,  4. 
74  Acres  In  Sedgwick  Connty,  Kansas. 
All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced ;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS, 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BLACK  LAXGSHAN  EGGS.  BARKER'S 
strain.  $1.25  per  fifteen,  $6.50  hundred.  All 
delivered.    J.  Medford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 

BLACK  L  A  N  G  S  H  A  N  S— EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 
Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BUCKNELL'S  BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS 
— Show  bred  and  farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1  for 
fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Postage  or  express 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  B, 
E.  Bucknell,  Hardy,  Neb. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 
CHOICE 

Half  Section,  Lane  County,  two  miles  town, 
within  15  miles  of  14  elevators.  Price,  $12.50 
per  acre,  half  cash,  balance  3  years,  7  per 
cent.    No  trades. 

P.  O.  BOX  83,  SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price,  160  acres,  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
close  inspection  by  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent. 
C.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Utica,  Ness  Co.,  Kan. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  3% 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  Quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE.  KANSAS 

If  You  Want  80  Acres  pasture  and  fruit 
land  near  this  city,  in  oil  development  ter- 
ritory, $2.60  per  acre,  write 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

320  ACRES,  improved,  5  miles  Wellington, 
$52  per  acre.  160  acres,  %  mile  to  town, 
large  house,  school  at  door,  $60.  Forty  choice 
farms  to  select  from. 

H.  H.  Stewart  Land  Co.,  Wellington,  Kansas 

LAKE  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

Choice  wheat  lands,  $10  an  acre  and  up. 
Some  choice  tracts  for  colonization.  Get 
mv    list   of  bargains. 

C.  N.  OWEN      -      -      DIGHTON,  KANSAS 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

On  main  line  of  Missouri  Pacific.  Well 
improved  480  acres,  4  miles  out;  200  culti- 
vated, balance  pastures,  R.  F.  D.  and  phone, 
an  ideal  home,  corn,  wheat  and  stock  farm. 
Before  locating,  get  our  list  of  sixty  fine 
farms  for  sale  in  Central  Western  Kansas, 
map  of  Kansas,  and  other  literature.  Agents 
wanted. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD,  Utica,  Kansas 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anvone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Gare  KANSAS  FARMER 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  ten-room  house,  fine  location  near 
schools,  university  and  business  district. 
Well,  cistern  and  city  water,  cement  walks, 
shade,  basement.  Bath,  gas  and  electricity. 
Spare  rooms  full  of  students. 

Also  hundred-acre  farm  near  city,  smooth 
land,  fine  for  all  kinds  grain  and  tame 
grasses.  Seventy  acres  in  corn,  oats  and 
■wheat  this  season,  twenty  acres  meadow,  ten 
acres  pasture  and  timber.  Leaving  city  and 
will  sell  both  on  basis  of  paying  investment 
to  purchaser.     No  agents.  Write 

BEN  LAIZCRE 
908  Indiana  St.  Lawrence,  Kansas 


FREE 

GOVERNMENT 

LAND 
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^     of  cotowApo  ocKmaco 


Endorsed   by  Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraise- 
ment of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw 
lands.  A  copy  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  which  accom- 
panies me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead 
right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or 
320  acres.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
Kansas  were  secured  in  this  way  a. 
few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen 
million  acres  are  still  vacant  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and 
secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free 
in  Colorado? 

THIS  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE 
LANDS. 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead 
Lands  of  Colorado  Described,"  has 
just  been  published,  and  KANSAS 
FARMER  has  made  arrangements  to 
distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  con- 
nection with  yearly  subscriptions  to 
KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in 
different  localities.  Considerable  of 
it  is  especially  good,  other  portions 
only  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  poor, 
broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  most 
important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in 
the  right  district  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  With  this  end  in 
view,  this  book  has  been  published, 
classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry 
and  giving  accurate  detailed  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  the  land  in  every 
township  containing  vacant  land  in 
Colorado,  describing  the  surface,  soil, 
timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which 
many  have  been  glad  to  pay  $2.  How- 
ever, for  a  limited  time  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1.  our  regular 
subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra 
for  mailing — $1.10  in  alL  The  book 
is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the 
higher-priced  book,  only  this  is  in  a 
strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth. 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising'  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  MARRIED  MAN,  SMALL, 
family,  for  farm  work.  Francis  Long,  Mad- 
ison, Kan. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUT- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE— FRUIT,  POULTRY,  DAIRY 
and  general  farms.  Write  for  list.  Chas. 
Schmieding,  Shelby,  Mich. 

SCOTT  COUNTY,  160  ACRES,  LEVEL, 
close  to  town  and  school,  70  acres  wheat; 
J20,  terms.    R.  H.  Crabtree,  Scott  City,  Kan. 

FARM  WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM 
owner  of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale. 
To  take  possession  October.  L.  L.  O.,  Box 
387,  Olney,  111.  

FREE  —  320  ACRES  LAND,  EASTERN 
Colorado;  good  level  land  in  the  best  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 

FORCED  SALE— 160  ACRES  GOOD  AG- 
ricultural  land,  Eastern  Kansas,  one-half 
mile  town;  has  three  producing  oil  wells. 
Price,  $60  per  acre.  Address  R.  H.  Baker, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE— A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  TOX  PER- 
cheron,  large  jack.  Frank  Barrington,  Se- 
dan, Kan. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MAKES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AN  IMPORTED  PERCHERON  HORSE 
and  young  Kentucky  jack.  Extra  good  ones 
and  sure  breeders.  Will  sell  at  bargain. 
Act  quick.    H.  L.  Pellet,  Eudora,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— JACK,  "TOM  YOUNG,"  AGE 
10  years;  good  breeder;  shows  fine  mules. 
Priced  reasonable.  Also  one  four-year-old 
registered  Shorthorn  bull.  J.  M.  Elder, 
Green,  Kan. 

THIRTY  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  FOR 
sale.  The  big  kind.  A  4-year-old  registered 
black  French  Draft  stallion,  the  ton  kind. 
Sudan  seed,  clean  and  double  sacked,  guar- 
anteed free  from  Johnson,  $4  a  hundred. 
Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co.,  Texas. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINA  BRED  GILTS,  $25; 
shoats,  $10;  pigs,  $5.  Quick.  Frank  Bar- 
rington, Sedan,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS,  $10.  THIRTY 
Buff  Orpington  eggs,  $2.  J.  O.  Lay,  Auc- 
tioneer, Chandler,  Okla. 


DOGS. 


TWO  HANDSOME  FEMALE  COLLIES, 
five  months  old,  partly  trained,  $10.  Quick. 
Frank  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,   Oakland.  Iowa. 


SILOS. 


FOR  SALE — POLK  STEEL  FORMS  FOR 
the  erection  of  concrete  silos.  One  or  more 
located  at  or  near  Manhattan,  Irving,  Hutch- 
inson, Kingman,  Clyde,  Woodston,  Marion, 
Yocemento,  WaKeeney,  Grainfield  and  Great 
Bend.  First  National  Bank,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Fuler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST 

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  C.  JORDAN,  RESTD- 
Ing  one  and  one-half  miles  north  and  two 
miles  east  of  Harper,  Harper  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  red  cow  with  four  white  feet,  de- 
horned, weight  about  1.000  pounds,  ap- 
praised at  $40.  R.  P.  Chevraux,  County 
Clerk. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLL  BULLS,  NONE  BETTER. 
D.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
Campbell  Bros.,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  SHORTHORN 
bulls,  ready  for  service;  well  bred,  good  con- 
formation, all  reds.  Write  for  prices  and 
other  information.  A.  L.  Withers,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOSTER'S  CROP  WEATHER  FORECASTS 
free.  Address28  Tea  Street  Northeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BINDER  TWINE — SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG. 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDT,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MAN,  AGE  28,  WANTS  WORK 
on  farm  looking  after  stock  or  most  any- 
thing in  the  farming  line.  G.  W.  Reeves, 
Columbus,  Kan. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  ON 
farm  with  good  honest  man  who  can  furnish 
house,  driving  team  and  wagon,  preferred. 
W.  D.  Reeves,  Columbus,  Kan. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  AND  STOCK- 
man  wants  position  on  widow's  farm.  Can 
furnish  references.  Address  P.  O.  Box  2, 
Burns,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HONEY. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ALFALFA  HONEY — 
Two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10. 
Single  cans,  25  cents  extra.  Bert  W.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


In  testing,  the  logical  course  of  events  is 
for  the  average  production  of  a  breed  to 
decrease  as  the  number  of  cows  tested  in- 
creases, due  to  the  fact  that  year  after  year 
it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  test  entire 
herds,  rather  than  only  the  best  individ- 
uals. During  the  last  two  years  over  2,500 
tests  were  accepted  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  or  almost  as  many  as  were  ac- 
cepted from  the  establishment  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Merit,   on  May  6,  1903  to  February; 

1914.  a  period  of  ten  and  one-half  years. 
In  spite  of  the  big  influx  of  tests,  the  aver- 
age milk,  fat  and  percentage  of  fat  from 
Jerseys  has  steadily  increased.  On  Febru- 
ary 2,  1914,  2.720  year  records  had  been  ac- 
cepted. These  records  were  made  by  1,015 
two-year-olds,  516'  three-year-olds,  299  four- 
year-olds  and  890  mature  cows,  and  the 
average  of  all  tests  was  7,673  pounds  milk 
and  481  pounds  85  per  cent  butter,  with  an 
average    of    5.33    per    cent    fat.  February. 

1915,  found  the  average  of  3,708  tests  of  all 
ages.  7.774  pounds  of  milk,  487  pounds  of 
butter.  These  1.006  additional  records  show 
increased  averages  of  101  pounds  milk  and 
6  pounds  butter. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE,  45c 
per  hundred.  Assorted,  of  best  varieties, 
prepaid.     David  Jenkins,  Jewell,  Kan. 

SWEET  POTATO  SEED,  PUMPKIN 
yams,  $1  per  hundred  pounds.  J.  Medford, 
Wheatland,  Okla. 

FOUR  MAMMOTH  OR  TREE  BLACK- 
berries,  25c.  100  frost-proof  cabbage  plants, 
35c.     A.  O.  Wornack,  Decatur,  Ark. 

SABI.E  SOY  BEANS,  MATURE  90  TO 
110  days,  yield  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
$1.50  bushel.     E.  D.  Scott,  Udall,  Kan. 

YELLOW  SWEET  POTATO  SEED.  75c 
per  bushel.  Other  varieties,  $1.40.  B.  A. 
Salyer,  North  Topeka. 

FOR  SALE  —  RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed,  95  per  cent  pure,  $8.00  bushel.  Geo. 
Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 

SHERROD'S  WHITE  DENT  AND  MINN. 
13,  field  selected  and  hand  shelled  seed. 
Extra  quality.     I.  N.  Farr,  Stockton,  Kan. 

McGEE  TOMATO— 1.200  BUSHELS  PER 
acre.  Please  send  your  address  for  the  proof 
of  this  great  fact.  M.  C.  McGee,  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR— PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White.  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

FOR  SALE— EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE- 
hulled  kafir  seed,  was  ripe  before  frost. 
Also  some  white  corn.  John  Roehrman, 
Route  4,  Herington,  Kan. 

JERSEY  SWEET  POTATOES— SEED,  $1 
bushel.  Plants.  $2  thousand.  Cabbage,  $2. 
Tomatoes,  $2.50;  50c  hundred,  parcel  post. 
The  Copes,  Topeka. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BROME  GRASS  SEED— BEST  FOR  PER- 
manent  pasture.  Fifteen  cents  per  pound  in 
fifty-pound  lots.  Achenbach  Bros.,  Wash- 
ington, Kan. 

RED  CEDAR  TREES  THAT  WILL  GROW 
for  you.  Windbrake  and  beauty  for  the 
farm  and  home.  Transplanted,  puddled 
roots,  plant  early  and  firm.  Specialty  of 
ornamentals.  Farrar  Nurseries,  Abilene,  Kan. 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

PURE  CLEAN  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED, 
grown  from  certified  seed,  inspected  in  the 
field  while  growing,  thoroughly  cleaned,  10 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Lubbock.  Wheelock 
Seed  &  Grain  Co.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
Hundred,  50c;  thousand,  $4.50  delivered. 
Everbearers,  45c  dozen,  $2.09  hundred,  deliv- 
ered. Satisfactory  plants.  J.  M.  Lancaster, 
Rockford,  Gage  Co.,  Neb. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips.  Any  amount 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 
tomato  plants.  $2  thousand.  Cabbage  plants, 
$1.25  thousand.  Any  kind,  40c  hundred  by 
parcel  post.  5,000  lots,  prepaid  express.  Can 
ship  million  weekly  after  May  1.  Quantity 
orders  solicited.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonvilie, 
Ark. 

SELECT  SEED  CORN— PRIDE  OF  HOL- 
ton,  white,  tested  by  K.  S.  A.  C,  100  per 
cent  yield,  in  two  years  average  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  choice  white  corn. 
Large  improved  Reid's  Yellow  corn,  test  95 
per  cent,  yield  103  bushels  per  acre  1915, 
special  selected  and  graded,  $1.50;  new 
sacks,  extra,  25c.  All  this  corn  was  ripe 
before  early  freeze.  H.  F.  Erdley,  Holton, 
Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CI.O- 
ver  seed,  hulled,  cleaned,  scarified,  100 
pounds,  $19;  under  60  pounds,  20c  per 
pound.  Ask  me  to'  prove  to  your  satisfac- 
tion the  superiority  of  scarified  seed.  Pure 
Sudan  grass  seed  from  northern-grown 
stock,  grown  seven  miles  from  Nebraska 
state  line,  in  Marshall  County.  No  Johnson 
grass  here.  100  pounds,  $9;  50  pounds,  $5; 
10  pounds  and  under,  12c  per  pound.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Willis  J.  Conable,  Ax- 
tell,  Kan. 

Foot  and  Mouth  in  Argentina. 

Frank  W.  Harding,  secretary  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Association,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  of  sev- 
eral months  in  South  America,  says:  "In 
regard  to  foot  and  mouth  disease,  they 
don't  like  it  down  there."  The  disease 
is,  perhaps,  the  great  factor  which  has 
discouraged  the  development  of  the  dairy 
business  of  the  country.  He  states  that 
the  disease  will  go  through  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  leaving  a  large  number  of 
bad  udders  and  spoiled  teats.  The  herd 
recovers  apparently,  but  with  a  dimin- 
ished milk  flow.  In  a  year  or  so  along 
comes  another  epizootic  of  the  disease, 
and  more  cows  go  wrong.  Sometimes  a 
third  attack  is  experienced,  and  such  an 
experience  is  rather  more  than  any  herd 
can  stand.  Among  the  beef  herds  of 
that  country  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
are  not  quite  so  destructive  as  among 
the  dairy  herds.  When  the  disease 
strikes  a  herd  on  the  range  the  animals 
fall  off  in  weight  from  150  to  300 
pounds  each,  recover,  and  are  usually  fed 
out  before  a  recurrence  of  the  scourge  in 
that  particular  lot  of  cattle. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  it  would 
seem  that  once  having  had  the  disease, 
cattle  do  not  become  immune  to  it  as 
claimed  by  certain  "authorities"  in  this 
country  who  have  opposed  the  slaughter 
method  of  eradication. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Add  ress  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Aberdeen  Angus. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Association  sales: 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  25;  Omaha,  Neb., 
April  26;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  April  27;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  Chas.  Gray,  Secretary, 
817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

May  26 — E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


Shorthorns. 
April  18 — Robert  Russell,  Muscotah,  Kan. 


Holsteins. 

April  18 — J.  R.  Smith,  Newton,  Kan. 
April  25 — F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
April  26 — Mark  B.  Curdy,  Howell,  Mich. 
April    28 — Liverpool    Sale    &    Pedigree  Co., 

Ins.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.    Iowa  Breeders'  Sale 

at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 

Shorthorn  Awards  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  awards  in  the 
Shorthorn  Cattle  Show  held  at  Kansas  City, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  sale  held  by 
the  Central  Shorthorn  Association.  Animals 
listed  for  the  sale  were  the  only  entrants. 
Frank  W.  Harding,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  and 
John  R.  Tomson  of  Dover,  Kan.,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
body,  served  as  judges  in  this  show. 

Bulls  2  years  old  and  over — First,  F.  C. 
Barber  &  Sons.  Skidmorc,  Mo.,  on  Victoria's 
Sultan;  second,  Harriman  Brothers,  Pilot 
Grove,  Mo.,  on  Sultan's  Prince;  third,  T.  F. 
Stone,  Weston,  Mo.,  on  First  Choice;  fourth, 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan.,  on  Prince 
Mayor;  fifth,  Sullivan  Brothers,  Moran, 
Kan.,   on  Barmpton's  Own. 

Senior  yearling  bulls — First,  G.  T.  Guy- 
ton.  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  on  Guvton's  Choice; 
second,  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Son,  Troy,  Kan.,  on 
Baron  Goods;  third,  J.  W.  Rickey  &  Sons, 
Winfield,  Iowa,  on  Scarlet  Broadhooks; 
fourth.  Otto  Gehlbach  &  Sons,  Trenton,  Mo., 
on  Red  Pepper;  fifth,  Rickey  &  Sons  on 
Silver  Broadhooks. 

Junior  yearling  bulls — First,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  on  Villager's  Champion; 
second,  E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo.,  on  Vic- 
torious; third,  Hall  on  Lynden;  fourth.  Hall 
on  Orange  Man  4th;  fifth,  Evans  Brothers, 
Maryville,  Mo.,  on  Scotch  Goods;  sixth,  T. 
F.  Stone  on  Red  Cloud;  seventh,  T.  J.  Sands, 
Robinson,   Kan.,  on  Sultan  Crown. 

Senior  bull  calves — First,  C.  E.  Leonard  & 
Son,  Bunceton,  Mo.,  on  Realm's  Count;  sec- 
ond, Hall  on  Diamond  Ring;  third.  Bellows 
Brothers,  Maryville.  Mo.,  on  Convincer; 
fourth,  Ogden  &  Son,  Maryville,  Mo.,  on 
Sultan's  Model;  fifth,  Leonard  &  Son  on 
Gloster's  Stamp;  sixth,  Evans  Brothers  on 
Correct  Cross;  seventh,  Joseph  Duncan  & 
Son,  Osborn.  Mo.,  on  King's  Choice;  eighth, 
Duncan  &  Son  on  Maid's  Choice. 

Junior  bull  calves — First,  Ogden  &  Son 
on  Sultan  of  Orange:  second,  J.  M.  Patter- 
son, Jr.,  Liberty,  Mo.,  on  Orange  Victor; 
third,  Ogden  &  Son  on  Scotch  Success; 
fourth,  Ewing  Brothers,  Morrisville,  Mo., 
on  Emeline's  Victor;  fifth,  Purdy  Brothers, 
Harris,  Mo.,  on  Choice  Viceroy;  sixth,  Ewing 
Brothers  on  Dale's  Choice;  seventh,  Evans 
Brothers  on  Count  Lancaster;  eighth,  Ewing 
Brothers  on  Master's  Dale;  ninth,  T.  J. 
Sands  on  Vain  Knight;  tenth.  Sands  on 
Castlear. 

Champion  bull — Leonard  &  Son  on  Realm's 

Count. 

Best  fitted  bull  shown  by  breeder  who 
never  won  a  prize  at  state  or  national  show 
— First,  Ogden  &  Son.  on  Sultan  of  Orange; 
second,  Ewing  Brothers  on  Dale's  Choice; 
third,  J.  jr.  Patterson  on  Orange  Victor; 
fourth  and  fifth,  Ewing  Brothers  on  Dale's 
Victor  and  Master  Dale;  sixth,  G.  T.  Guy- 
ton  on  Guyton's  Choice;  seventh,  Harry  R. 
Coffer,  Savannah,  Mo.,  on  May's  Lord. 

Females  two  years  old  or  over  —  First, 
Leonard  &  Son  on  Marengo's  Queen;  second, 
C.  H.  White  on  Happy  Lady;  third.  Ogden 
&  Sons  on  Beaver  Creek  Spicy;  fourth,  Kan- 
sas College  on  College  Duchess;  fifth,  T.  J. 
Sands  on  Nonpareil  38th. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — First  and  second, 
N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia.  Mo.,  on  Wood  Dale 
Lavender  3d  and  Columbia  40th;  third,  Har- 
riman Brothers  on  Miss  Royal;  fourth,  T.J. 
Sands  on  Verity  14th. 

Junior  yearling  heifers — First  and  second, 
H.  C.  Johns,  Carthage,  Mo.,  on  Whitehall 
Maid  and  Missie  Vail;  third.  G.  A.  Better- 
idge.  Bunceton,  Mo.,  on  Shamrock  Lass; 
fourth,  Harriman  Brothers  on  White  Star- 
light; fifth.  J.  E.  and  D.  W.  Bronaugh, 
Nashua.  Mo.,  on  Marcella;  sixth.  T.  F. 
Stone  on  Mary  20th;  seventh,  Leonard  & 
Son  on  Lady  Gloster:  eighth,  G.  A.  Better- 
idge  on  Red  Queen  3d. 

Senior  heifer  calves — First,  Hall  on  Hall- 
wood  Lavender  3d;  second,  H.  H.  Holmes, 
Great  Bend,  Kan.,  on  Ladv  Butterflv. 

Junior  heifer  calves — First,  Hall  on  Hall- 
wood  Gold  Drop;  second,  Leonard  &  Son  on 
calf  not  named;  third,  Ogden  &  Son  on 
Fair  Mary. 

Champion  female — Hall  on  Hallwood  Lav- 
ender 3d. 

Best  fitted  female  owned  by  breeder  who 
never  won  a  prize  in  state  or  national  show, 
first  and  second,  H.  C.  Johns  on  Whitehall 
Maid  and  Missie  Maid;  third,  J.  E.  and  D. 
W.  Bronaugh  on  Marcella. 

Best  three  head  in  show — First,  E.  M. 
Hall. 

The  silver  trophies  were  awarded  to  all 
prize  winners  in  classes  for  bulls  and  fe- 
males and  for  championships.  One  was  of- 
fered for  the  best  animal  in  the  show.  It 
must  be  won  two  years  in  succession  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  winner.  In  the 
case  of  the  one  offered  here,  it  was  awarded 
to  E.  M.  Hall  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  on  Hall- 
wood  Lavender  3d. 


The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held 
at  the  club  house.  324  West  Twentv-third 
Street.  New  York  City,  on  Wednesdav,  May 
3,  1916. 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS        -        CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age.  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.      -      GARDNER.  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

TwelveSHORTHORN  Bulls 

For  Sale — Thwelve  Shorthorn  bulls,  big 
toppy  fellows,  about  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of  Scotch-topped 
cows.  Prices  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
them.     K.  G.  GIGSTAD,  Lancaster,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

I  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  J.  WHITE       -       CLEMENTS.  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe,  145  Miles  West 
of  Kansas  City. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


BECKER'S  POLAND  CHINAS 

Seven  choice  summer  boars,  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  Hadley's  Wonder  and  Or- 
phan Boy.    Priced  to  sell. 

J.  H.  BECKER,  Route  7,  NEWTON,  KAN. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 
Bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMING  RANCH      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs.  Spotted 
Polands.  T.  T.  Langf  ord  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

GOOD  STRETCHY  POLAND  CHINA  FALL 
BOARS — Priced  to  sell. 
ED  BEAVERS,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En|rauin|  Gbmpamj 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 

SIX  TWENTY  FIVE  T«.*x«L^ 
JACKSON  STREET    IOD9K2.  K2I1S. 


IOWA 


STATE  BREEDERS 
=SALE 


In  this  sale  will  be  offered  consignments 
from  some  of  the  best  Holstein 
breeders  in  the  State  of 


IOWA 


ALL  PURE-BREDS 
and  all  over  six  months 
of  age,  tuberculin  tested.    Come  and 
see  for  yourself.     Write  for  particulars 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

Sale  Managers 
LIVERPOOL  NEW  YORK 
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WATER  LOO 

—HOW  A— 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 
FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  9  ISM 

More  registered  jacks  and  ]en- 
nets  than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H  I  NEMAN, &  SONS 
Dighton       :-:      :- :  Kansas 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE. 

Reg.  Percheron  stallion,  3  yrs.  old,  black 
gray,  very  blocky,  extra  heavy  bone,  ton 
horse,  sound,  price  $500.  Black  gray  coming 
yearling,  reg.  Percheron,  heavy  bone,  blocky, 
will  make  better  than  ton  horse,  $175.  Span 
of  reg.  Clydesdale  brood  mares,  heavy  in 
foal  by  imp.  horse,  wt.  3,750  lbs.,  sound  and 
prize  winners,  $700.  Two-year-old  Clyde  fil- 
ley,  extra  good,  $260.  Coming  yearling  Clyde 
stud  colt,  extra  good,  will  make  herd  horse, 
grandson  of  Benedict  (10315)  9033,  price 
$175.  This  stock  all  sound.  Will  pay  ex- 
penses if  not  as  described. 
C.  H.  WEMPE,  Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kansas 

CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1,800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-year- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2,200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds,  44  black  coming  3's,  41  black  com- 
ing 2's.  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
J  FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 


ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WILSON.  CRESTON,  IOWA. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


E.  R.  Violett  of  Pleasant  View  Farm, 
Altoona,  Kan.,  and  owner  of  one  of  the 
good  Holstein  herds  in  this  state,  writes 
that  his  herd  is  doing  fine.  A  feature  of 
his  herd  at  this  time  is  a  choice  lot  of 
youngsters  sired  by  a  grandson  of  King 
Segis.  They  are  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams  and 
are  one  of  the  best  lots  ever  raised  on 
Pleasant  View  Farm. 


O.  W.  Long  of  Craig,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the 
breeders  that  has  made  a  great  success  of 
breeding  both  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jer- 
sey hogs.  He  now  has  on  hand  over  200 
spring  pigs  and  eighty  head  of  fall  pigs, 
consisting  of  forty  fall  boars  and  forty  fall 
gilts  sired  by  A  Wonder's  Special  and  Rood's 
Big  Joe  2d.  Mr.  Long  also  breeds  Shorthorn 
cattle.  He  reports  both  the  hogs  and  cattle 
returning  good  profits  this  year. 

K.  G.  Gigstad  of  Lancaster,  Kan.,  owns 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
in  our  state.  Mr.  Gigstad's  herd  bull.  The 
Goods,  sired  the  grand  champion  load  of 
steers  shown  at  the  American  Royal  in 
1913,  and  one  of  the  steers  out  of  this  load 
was  grand  champion  at  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.  The  whole  load  sold  for 
$12.80  per  hundred.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  young  stock,  including  a 
lot  of  big  toppy  yearling  bulls  sired  by  The 
Goods  by  Choice  Goods. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an 
order  which  on  March  31  removed  all  foot 
and  mouth  quarantines  and  restrictions 
against  the  shipment  and  movement  of  live 
stock.  The  order  signed  specifically  removes 
the  quarantine  from  a  small  territory  in 
Christian  County,  Illinois,  the  last  area 
which  was  under  suspicion.  Along  with  the 
removal  of  this  local  quarantine,  the  vari- 
ous federal  orders  restricting  shipment  of 
cattle  are  rescinded,  so  that  dealers  can  now 
ship  their  cattle  as  before  the  first  quaran- 
tine was  imposed.  Upon  notification  that 
the  United  States  is  free  from  the  disease, 
all  foreign  governments  which  have  placed 
embargoes  on  American  cattle  are  expected 
to  remove  these  embargoes,  so  that  cattle 
raisers  will  then  be  able  to  resume  ship- 
ments to  these  foreign  countries. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  F.  J.  Searle  Hol- 
stein sale  to  be  held  at  Oskaloosa.  Kan., 
April  25.  Over  100  head  of  choice  Holsteins 
have  been  catalogued  for  this  sale.  It  will 
be  a  richly  bred  and  very  useful  offering 
and  inquiries  indicate  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  sale  events  of  the  season  in  dairy  cattle 
circles. 


AMERICAN 


Aberdeen- 
Angus 
Breeders' 
Association 

SPRING  BULL  SALES  AND  SHOWS 

265  -  BULLS  -  265 

TWENTY-FIVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— MANY  OF- THE  COWS  HAVE 

CALVES  AT  FOOT. 
To  Be  Sold  in  One  Week.    There  Will  Be  Matured  Bulls,  Two-Year-Olds  and 

Yearlings — All  Ready  for  Service. 
70  BULLS  —  TUESDAY,  APRIL  25TH 
At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Stock  Yards 
90  BULLS  —  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26TH 

At  Omaha,  Neb.,  Stock  Yards 
40  BULLS  AND  15  COWS  —  THURSDAY,  APRIL  27TH 

At  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Stock  Yards 
65  BULLS  AND  10  COWS  —  TUESDAY,  MAY  2ND 

At  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Stock  Yards 
Judging  Begins  Promptly  at  9  A.  M.  and  Sales  Begin  Promptly  at  1  P.  M. 
Except  the  Omaha  Sale,  and  It  Will  Begin  at  10  A.  M. 
Parties  in  the  market  for  bulls  should  bear  in  mind  they  have  the  lead- 
ing breeders  and  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association  behind 
this  offering. 

There  are  listed  Blackbirds,  Ericas,  Prides  of  Aberdeen,  Queen  Mothers, 
Heather  Blooms,  Barbaras  and  top-notch  representatives  of  other  leading 
families. 

For  further  information  and  catalogs  address 

CHARLES  GRAY.  Secretary 

917  EXCHANGE  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

COLS.  SILAS  IGO  AND  W.  H.  COOPER,  AUCTIONEERS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8385 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.     Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      -      -      -      -      STERLING,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  ail  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
ihc  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since,  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  1G  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sole!  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


JACKS  &  JENNETS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


TEN  LARGE  MAMMOTH  BLACK  JACKS 
Ages  from  2  to  6  years;   large,   heavy  boned.     Special   prices  for  thirty 
days.    Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.    Come  and  see  me. 


PHIL  WALKER, 


MOLINE,  Elk  County,  KANSAS 


THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky„  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

EW1NG  BROTHERS 


FIFTY  PERCHEKONS 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old.  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 


two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bav. 
They 


A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  . 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 

EIGHTY  POLAND  CHINAS 

Forty  fall  boars  sired  by  Long  "Wonder,  will  weigh  200  to  225  pounds,  big  bone,  wide 
back  kind. 

Fortv  fall  gilts,  mates  to  these  boars,  and  will  be  bred  to  A  Wonder's  Special  and. 
Rood's  Big  Joe  2d  for  July  farrow. 

Price,  either  boars  or  gilts,  $30  and  $35.     First  check  gets  choice. 


O.  W.  LONG, 


CRAIG,  MISSOURI 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

It's  the  book,  because  it's  the  au- 
thority on  the  breed — the  beauti- 
ful, ever-paying  Jersey. 

This  book,"About  Jersey  Cattle,"goes 
•way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  breed, 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  law.  and  shows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  most  economic 
and  mostpersistent-milkingof  all  breeds. 
It  gives  tests,  yields,  etc.,  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow— the"Giant 
of  The  Dairy." 

The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

S'ioWest  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHEKON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAIILON    GROENMILLEK,   P»mona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

REO  TOLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old, 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  MtMGt  wi  \bs  fAT 

Large  and  E.conomtca\  production  is 
key  \o  larger  profrts.  TWg  Guernsey  Co" 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit . 

SKaU  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cottle  Club, 

Box  K,  Peterboro,  N.tt. 


mm 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 


Fortv  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.     Must  reduce 

nTl'.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brockside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  anv  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv  ■ 
Ice.     Richly  bred. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale;  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  Bouth  of  St.  Louis.) 


LINSCOTT JERSEYS 

(Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 


JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  "Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX.  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Ten  high  class  young  bulls  and  one  aged 
bull.  Can  furnish  anything  in  registered 
cows  and  heifers.  100  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  special  prices  or  come  and  see  the 
best  herd  in  the  Middle  West. 
H.  C.  YOUNG,  Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  clams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 
ROLL  A  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old,  two  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
Individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

S.   S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS 


FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 
PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE.  KANSAS 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

B.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Shorthorn  sale  held  by  the  Central 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  at  Kansas 
City,  April  5  and  6,  was  largely  attended. 
Buyers  were  present  from  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Ore- 
gon and  New  York.  Buyers  from  Argentine 
were  also  represented.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$294.75.  Seventy-one  bulls  averaged  $277.57 
and  fifty-two  females  averaged  $318.27.  The 
yearling  bull,  Realm's  Count,  from  the  herd 
of  Leonard  &  Sons,  Bunceton,  Mo.,  topped 
the  sale.  He  went  to  W.  A.  Forsythe  & 
Sons  for  export  to  Argentine  at  $1,300.  This 
bull  was  grand  champion  of  the  show  held 
before  the  sale.  The  second  highest  price 
of  the  auction  was  $1,010,  paid  by  O.  G. 
Lee  of  Kansas  City  for  the  roan  January 
vearling  bull  Sultan  of  Orange,  by  Fair  Acre 
Sultan  sold  by  E.  Ogden  &  Son  of  Maryville, 
Mo.  The  third  highest  price  was  $1,005  paid 
by  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons  in  the  first  day 
sale  for  Villager's  Champion,  a  roan  two- 
vear-old  son  of  Villager  sold  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  Hallwood  Lav- 
ender 3d,  a  senior  yearling  heifer  from  the 
herd  of  E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo.,  topped 
the  sale  on  females.  She  sold  to  H.  C. 
Lookabaugh  of  Watonga,  Okla.,  for  $1,000. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
sales  to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  bulls  from  the 
best  herds  of  the  breed  have  been  catalogued 
for  this  sale  and  this  lot  practically  includes 
all  of  the  Angus  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
at  this  time.  The  consignors  to  the  sales 
are  as  follows:  St.  Joseph — J.  D.  Black- 
well,  O.  P.  Botkin,  Carden  &  Morris,  E.  A. 
Cobb  &  Son,  Davis  Bros.,  Leslie  R.  Falk, 
J.  C.  Fryar  &  Son,  J.  L.  Gohlinghorst,  R.  E. 
Gordon,  William  Gubser,  Hadley  Bros.,  J. 
W.  Hanna,  W.  A.  Holt,  W.  A.  Montgomery, 
William  Palmer,  G.  L.  Sage  and  L.  J.  Sun- 
derman.  Omaha — J.  S.  Athen,  Frank  Bauer, 
G.  W.  Dalgety,  F.  S.  Dallnes,  H.  R.  Davis, 
John  J.  Fillers,  Escher  &  Dalgety,  W.  Miles 
Gardner,  Hadley  Bros.,  Oliver  Hammers, 
Fred  R.  Long,  J.  W.  McClung  &  Sons, 
Charles  McCoy,  W.  A.  Mofflt,  W.  M.  Mur- 
phy, K.  E.  Nelson,  J.  W.  Norton,  B.  M. 
Painter,  Fred  F.  Post,  E.  P.  Rhoades,  C.  R. 
Snow  &  Sons  and  George  Studt,  Thomas 
Tyner  &  Sons,  and  William  Vos.  Sioux  City 
• — C.  C.  Anderson,  W.  J.  Gries,  Griffin  & 
Son,  W.  H.  Gulliford,  J.  M.  Hathaway,  A.  J. 
Hayden  &  Son,  JS.  W.  Lindgren,  W.  M. 
Rowles,  William  H.  Smith,  and  J.  H. 
Thompson.  St.  Louis — John  Althaus  &  Sons, 
F.  A.  Clark,  W.  J.  Crump  &  Sons,  W.  A. 
Holeman.  William  Krueger,  Simon  E.  Lantz, 
Charles  W.  Nobis,  Judge  Harry  Olson,  James 
Rhodes,  Richey  &  Son,  Anson  Rosenkrans, 
M.  S.  Smith  &  Son,  and  C.  J.  Whistler  & 
Sons. 


Orrie  Coburn  of  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis.,  noted  as  one  of  the  Holstein 
centers,  reports  a  heavy  demand  for  strictly 
high  class  Holstein  calves.  They  are  dis- 
posing of  all  calves  of  both  sexes  this  spring 
at  from  four  to  six  weeks  old.  While  the 
demand  is  from  several  states,  it  is  very 
strong  in  Kansas  and  the  Southwest  and 
distance  does  not  seem  to  interfere.  The 
calves  are  crated  in  a  strong  light  crate 
suitable  for  long  shipments. 

The  banquet  given  by  the  Central  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  at  the  Cates  House 
in  Kansas  Citv,  Wednesday  evening,  April 
5,  was  attended  by  150  Shorthorn  breeders. 
After  the  banquet  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  was  held  and  all  of  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: H.  C.  Lookabaugh  of  Watonga,  Okla., 
president:  H.  M.  Hill,  Lafontaine,  Kan., 
vice-president;  E.  M.  Hall,  Carthage,  Mo., 
secretarv;  W.  A.  Forsythe,  Greenwood,  Mo., 
sale  manager,  and  J.  A.  Forsythe,  Green- 
wood, Mo.,  assistant  sale  manager. 

O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Wilsey,  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  doing  fine  and  a  good  demand  for 
high  class  breeding  stock.  He  has  sold  a 
large  number  of  choice  bred  gilts  and  a 
number  of  boars  for  herd  headers  this 
spring. 

D.  J.  White  of  Clements,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Edgewood  Farm  and  one  of  the  strictly  high 
class  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  in 
this  state,  is  one  of  the  live  wires  in  the 
pure-bred  stock  business.  He  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  herd  o.f  Angus  cattle  that 
Is  attracting  the  attention  of  Angus  breed- 
ers in  this  territory.  He  has  the  popular 
blood  lines  and  the  profitable  type.  The 
young  stock  in  his  herd  includes  a  select 
lot  of  young  cows  and  heifers  and  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  young  bulls 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

°r  1)h°ne  US-  GIROD  &  ROBISON.  

100  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FEMALES  —  100 
Howell,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.    Sixth  Annual  Sale,  April  26,  1916 

Tuberculin  tested.  Best  families  of  the  breed.   Send  for  catalog. 
MARK  B.  CURDY,  SECRETARY     -     HOWELL,  MICHIGAN 


Cedarlarse  Holsteist  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Ks. 

Regier's  Holsieins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Registered  bull  calves.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  today.  These  bargains  will  not  last 
long. 

J.  P.  MAST     -     -       SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 
One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer   three   bulls   ready   for   service   out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  head  extra  fine,  big,  heavy  pro- 
ducing voung  cows.  Fresh  and  heavy  sprine- 
ers.  Also  springing  heifers.  Three  extra, 
fine  Guernsey  cows  and  a  few  Guernsey 
heifers 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 

For  Sale — Registered  Holstein  heifer  calf. 
Well  bred,  almost  white,  a  splendid  indi- 
vidual. 

A.  S.  NEALE        -        MANHATTAN,  KAN. 


H  0  L  S  T  E  I  N  S 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,   Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 


TRUE — We  have  registered  Holsteirs  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  t..e  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  a.id, 
fat  they' produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


$  M  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BILLS  ,23 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want:  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

McKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Beit  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 
Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.    Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding.  " 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A-?&»nU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
found  Holsteins  highly  profitable,  as  do  all  who 
owu  them.  He  says,  "Thirteen  years  ago  I  bought 
four  Holstein  cows.  One  was  sold,  so  that  all 
the  cows  we  now  have  came  from  the  other  three. 
We  have  sold  $5,000  worth  of  blooded  stock  from 
the  herd.  In  addition  to  that  we  hare  thirty- 
eight  head  of  females  on  hand,  worth  at  an  es- 
timated value  of  $200  per  head,  $7,600."  Similar 
stories  of  success  with  Holsteins  are  really  com- 
monplace, so  uniformly  profitable  is  the  purebred 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  breed.  Investigate  the 
big  "Blaek-and- Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y        Box  1 14,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


HOME  FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 
has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  G41  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPTN,  IOWA 

Albeehar  M$\m  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHCLTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Herefords   and  Durocs:  65 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophon 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLLAMS,    MARION.  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Friy.ell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Sisco's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISGO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 


UNEEDA  HERD 
NEX 


JEXCELLED  DUROCS   34  BARGAINS 

Late  spring  boars  and  gilts.   Model  Cols, 
and   Golden    Models,    $15    to   $25   for  quick 
sale.    Thirty  gilts,  $450;  twelve  bred  to  our 
great  Iowa  boar,  Proud  Iowa  Chief. 
TYSON  BROS.        -       McALL ASTER,  KAN. 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

Live    Stock    and  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer, 
experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 


J.  P.  OLIVER 

Twenty  year 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  In 
Kansas.  F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  L  Russell,  Kan. 
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KENTUCKY  JACKS  AT 


PRIVATE  SALE 


THE  firm  of  Saunders  &  Maggard,  Poplar  Plains, 
Ky.,  has  shipped  twenty  head  of  jacks  to  New- 
ton, Kansas,  and  they  will  be  for  sale  privately 
at  Welsh's  Transfer  Barn.  This  is  a  well  bred  load  of 
jacks,  including  one  imported  jack,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  coming  three  to  matured  aged  jacks;  height 
from  14  to  16  hands.  We  will  make  prices  reasonable, 
as  we  want  to  close  them  out  in  the  next  thirty  days. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  jack  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  them.  Barn  two  blocks  from  Santa  Fe  Depot,  one 
block  from  Interurban.   Come  and  see  us. 

SAUNDERS  &  MAGGARD,  Newton,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  and  GRADE 

Holstein  Cattle  Sale 

At  Farm  Adjoining  Newton,  Kan. 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1916 


Four  Registered  Cows  in  Milk,  one  with  heifer  calf  at  foot  and  cow  rebred 
to  a  Pontiac  Segis  bull. 

Two  Registered  Young  Bulls,  six  months  old. 

Thirty-four  Head  of  High  Grade  Holstein  Heifers,  all  in  milk  or  will 
freshen  soon.  These  heifers  are  pure-bred  but  cannot  be  registered,  and  are 
all  bred  to  a  registered  bull.  They  are  two  and  three-year-olds  and  are  very 
promising  for  heavy  producing  cows.    You  must  see  them  to  appreciate  them. 

Two  Yearling  Grade  Heifers,  not  bred. 

Send  today  for  folder  catalog  and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 

J.  R.  SMITH,  BUSKIRK  &  NEWTON 

NEWTON,  KANSAS 

Auctioneers— Col.  Lafe  Burger,  Wellington,  Ks.;  Col.  J.  P.  Oliver,  Newton,  Ks. 


FRANK  IAMS 


"Mr.  Horseman,"  191G  is  the  "Get  Rich  Quick"  year 
for  "up-to-snuff"  Horse  Breeders.  Get  into  the  "Easy 
Money-Making  Game."  Don't  wait.  Do  it  in  1916. 
No  horses  will  be  im-  ported  in  ten 

years.  "Big  Horse  Fam-   .     »  ine"  in  U.  S. 

500     horses     exported   sL    M  daily.  "Mr. 

Buyer,"  buy  big  "Black   JbmLJIB       and  Gray  Boys 
of  lams  and  wear  dia 
monds.  "lams' kin 
are  known  "world 
over"  as  Top 
Notchers  at 
Bargain 
Prices. 
Try 
IAMS. 


Big,  Nifty,  Classy  "New  Horses" 
are  "Town  Talk."  His  34  years  of 
success  in  Importing,  Breeding  and 
Selling,  5,640  registered  horses — his 
"50  trips"  across  the  ocean — make 
lams  a  safe  man  to  buy  stallions 
from.  His  "old  customers"-  are 
' '  best  Page  advertisers,  "his  Breed- 
ing  Guarantee  backed  by  "  Ilalf 
Million  Dollars."  lams'  Imported 
and  Home-bred  horses  are  "classy, 
model  big  drafters ' '  of  large  bone, 
fine  form,  quality,  finish  and 
flash  movers.  Several  European 

"Gold  Medal  and  State 

Prizewinners 

"lams'  hind,"  and  in  the 
"Pink  of  Condition." 

Bought  at  "bargain  prices" 
and  must  be  sold.  "lams  sells 
horses  on  honor. ' '  A  lady  can 
buy  as  cheap  as  a  man.  lams 
is  not  in  the  "stallion  trust," 
and  is  selling  more  pounds  of 
"model  draft  horse"  for  the 
■money  than  any  competitor.  lams 
is  cutting  the  middle  out  of 
high  prices  on  his 

40  PERCHERON  AND 
BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
AND  MARES 

2  to  6  years  old,  weight  1,700  to  2,410 
lbs.,  all  "Branded,"  "Approved," 
"Registered  and  Inspected"  by  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  TJ.  S.  and 
certificates  "stamped"  O.  K.  All 
"inspected"  by  a  Nebr.  Deputy  State 
Veterinarian  and  certificates  of 
"Health  and  Soundness"  are  given 
with  each  horse.    lams  sells 

IMPORTED  STALLIONS 
AT  $1,000     AND  $1,400 

(few  higher).    "Home-Breds"  come  cheapest.    Registered  1,800  to  2.100-ib.  mares  at  $700  to 
$1,000.    Terms  cash,  or  one  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
price  for  cash  than  time.  ' 
guarantee.    Can  place  $1,5( 
you  find  the  horses  as  rep. 

each  page.  References:  First  National  and  Omaha 
National  Banks,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Citizens'  State 
and  St.  Paul  Banks.  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


ne  year's  time  at  7  per  cent;  land  security  at  6  per  cent;  $100  less 
.  lams  pays  freight  and  buyer's  fare;  gives  60  per  cent  breeding 
,500  insurance.  lams  backs  up  his  ads.  with  a  $500  guarantee  that 
epresented.     Write  for  Horse  Catalog.     It  has  a  "Big  Bargain"  on 

ST.  PAUL,  NEB. 


-SUNFLOWER  HERD'S— 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

|  |  Q  ■  HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  -  f  |  Q 

At  Auction  on 

Tuesday,  April  25th,  1916 

OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS 


QUALITY  and  BREEDING  will  be  the  keynote  of  this  great  event.  One  hundred 
females  and  ten  bulls.  It's  seldom  that  so  much  30-pound  blood  is  offered  among  so 
great  a  number  of  cattle  in  any  sale. 

There  will  be  twenty  females  bred  to  Sunflower  Herd's  great  30-pound  sire,  Prince 
Artis  Pontiac  Abbekerk  No.  132382.     Many  close  up  springers. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  bred  to  a  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
Twelve  daughters  of  the  31-pound  sire,  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  No.  49334. 
(He  has  fourteen  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  one  above  29  pounds  at  3  vears. ) 

TEN  daughters  of  the  GREAT  SIRE.  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC.  Daughters  of 
this  wonderful  sire  are  seldom  offered  either  at  private  or  auction  sale.  Then  there 
will  be  a  fine  lot  of  daughters  of  such  bulls  as  Woodcrest  Hengerveld  De  Kol, 
Oakland  Paul  Beets  Burke,  Lewis  Prilly  Ruble  Hartog,  Woodcrest  Nig  De  Kol,  and 
the  40-pound  sire,  Johanna  McKinley  Segis,  nearly  all  bred  to  King  Segis  Pontiac. 
Such  breeding  simply  cannot  be  bettered. 

The  bull  offerings  will  consist  of  a  number  of  youngsters  ready  for  immediate 
service  and  choice  individuals.  Six  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  dams  of  the  best 
breeding.  One  son  of  the  world's  champion  show  bull,  Paul  Calamo  Korndyke,  bv 
a  dam  that  was  first  prize  winner  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  One  son  of  the 
30-pound  sire,  Oakland  Paul  Beets  Burke,  from  a  24-pound  daughter  of  Hengerveld 
De  Kol.  A  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from  an  A.  R.  O.  dam,  and  a  son  of  Johanna 
McKinley  Segis  (dam  has  40-pound  record),  and  an  A.  R.  O.  grand-daughter  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke.     WHAT  BETTER  COULD  YOU  ASK? 

Your  failure  to  attend  this  greatest  of  all  Middle  West  sales  will  be  your  loss. 
Come  and  bring  your  neighbors — seating  room  for  all. 

The  proper  state  and  federal  authorities  will  have  tested  these  cattle  for  tuber- 
culosis and  they  will  be  a  clean,  straight  lot. 

Don't  forget  the  date,  APRIL  25.     Send  for  catalog. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,      OSKALOOSA,  KANSAS 

K.  E.  HAEGER,  AUCTIONEER. 
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At  Last 


the  'Balanced'  Tire 

The  greatest  forward  step 
ever  made  in  pneumatic  tires 

On  January  8th,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  announced 
that  at  last  we  had  made  pneumatic  rubber  tires  more  like  other 
dependable  articles  of  merchandise. 

Stop  and  analyze  this  state- 
ment— "more  like  other  depend- 
able articles  of  merchandise." 

Unless  backed  up  by  results,  it 
would  be  almost  commercial  sui- 
cide for  a  tire  manufacturer  to 
make  such  a  statement. 


Now  we  are  ready  to  tell  you 
the  reason  for  this  fearless  confi- 


dence in  our  tires — the  reason  for 
the  gigantic  sales  increases  of  our 
tires  since  September  last. 

Many  months  ago  we  finally 
worked  out  and  began  producing 
the  completely  *  balanced'  pneu- 
matic tire — the  heretofore  un- 
attainable goal  of  every  tire 
manufacturer. 


To  be  100  per  cent,  efficient,  a  tire  must  be  absolutely  'balanced'— 
that  is,  the  rubber  tread  and  the  fabric  carcass  of  the  tire  must  give 
equal  wear. 

'  Balance '  the  tire  maker's  goal 

Problem— find  the  *  balance." 
Full    rubber-tread  efficiency 


To  have  perfect  'balance,'  the 
rubber  tread  must  have  enough 
resiliency  to  absorb  road  shocks 
that  tend  to  disintegrate  the  fabric, 
and  still  must  have  the  toughness 
to  give  long  wear. 

Too  much  toughness  reduces 
aesiliency;  too  much  resiliency 
sacrifices  toughness. 


demands  a  50-50  'balance'  of  resi- 
liency and  toughness. 

Full  fabric-carcass  efficiency 
demands  a  50-50  'balance'  of 
fabric  layers  and  rubber — a  union 
that  will  make  tread  separation 
impossible. 


Full,  complete  tire  efficiency  demands  a  50-50  'balance'  of  the 
rubber  tread  and  the  fabric  carcass — neither  may  be  stronger  nor 
weaker  than  the  other. 

This  is  the  goal  we  have  reached 


By  producing  this  complete 
'  balance '  between  resiliency  and 
toughness  in  the  tread,  and  between 
fabric  and  rubber  in  the  carcass, 
we  have  secured  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  in  United  States  Individ- 
ualized Tires,  or  absolute 'balance' 


of  wearing  quality  in  both  rubber 
tread  and  fabric  carcass. 

By  September  last,  these  abso- 
lutely 'balanced'  United  States 
Tires  began  to  be  "felt  on  the 
market." 


Since  September,  sales  have  increased  steadily  month  by  month  up 
to  the  recent  highest  increase  of  354  per  cent.— this  tells  the  story. 

United  Stateslire  Company 

'Nobby' 


Chain '    '  Usco 9    '  Royal  Cord ' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 


Plain1 
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For  the  improvement 
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TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    APRIL  22,  1916 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


TO  THE  cattle  grower  economical  methods  of  feeding  stock  cows  and  heifers  through 
the  winter  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Valuable  lessons  are  being  taught  through  the  cattle  feeding  tests  made  each  winter 
at  the  Hays  Experiment  Station.    The  station  has  not  lost  money  on  any  cattle  fed 
duriug  the  last  four  years. 

Each  year  the  cattle  feeder  is  finding  it  more  difficult  to  fill  his  feed  lots.  Under 
present  conditions,  buying  cattle  for  feeding  purposes  is  a  gamble,  with  the  chances  strongly 
against  the  buyer. 

On  many  farms  cattle  must  continue  to  be  the  only  means  of  marketing  rough  feeds. 
The  lucky  man  is  the  one  able  to  grow  his  own  feeding  cattle. 

Those  who  kept  their  cows  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  are  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward for  their  persistence.  They  can  sell  the  calves  at  weaning  time,  carry  them  through 
another  year  and  still  find  eager  buyers,  or  finish  them  for  the  market.  There  is  sure  to  be 
profit  somewhere  along  the  line.  G.  C.  W. 
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You  will  know  Vacuum 
Cup  Dealers  by  this  Blue 
and  Yellow  Sit*. 


You  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


You  Farmers  Who  Want 
MOST  MILES 

*  must  look  for  this  Blue  and 
Yellow  Sign  of  Supreme 
Quality,  displayed  by  dealers 
of  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Until  your  car  is  shod  with  these 
longest-lasting  casings,  you  will  not 
know  the  full,  true  meaning  of  tire- 
buying  economy. 

Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag 
attached  to  each  casing — for  a 
minimum  of 


6,000  Miles 


Also  guaranteed  Oilproof — and  Nonskid  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements. 

Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches 
and  service  agencies 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada 


For  a  Good  Corn  Yield 


n 


International 
and  CB  &  Q 
Planters 


WHAT  makes  a  good  corn  yield?  Well,  here 
is  what  a  veteran  corn  grower  says  on  this 
point:  "Even  planting  of  tested  seed  at  the  right 
depth,  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  each  hill,  will 
do  more  to  increase  the  corn  crop  on  most  any  sort 
of  soil  than  anything  else  that  could  be  done." 

For  this — nothing  is  better  than  an  International 
or  C  B  &  Q  corn  planter,  machines  that  have  been 
building  up  good  names  for  themselves  for  years.  They 
have  a  very  simple  variable  drop,  by  means  of  which 
2,  3  or  4  kernels  can  be  planted  in  every  hill.  They 
also  have  a  foot  drop  which  enables  the  driver  to  space 
accurately  the  rows  at  the  ends  of  the  field.  Another 
simple  change,  and  they  drill  the  seed  in  at  distances  ranging 
from  6  to  32$  inches,  and  they  last  because  they  are  made  of  steel. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  that  make  farmers  like 
International  and  CB&Q  corn  planters.  Ask  the  local  dealers 
who  handle  these  good  planters  to  show  you  the  points  in  detail, 
or  write  to  us  for  full  inf<»rmation. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


BRAKE    AND  CLUTCH 

Items  of  Every  Day  Interest  Alout 
The  Automobile  and  for  the  JVlotorist 


THE  governor  of  a  gasoline  engine 
does  not  usually  give  much  trou- 
ble, yet  when  it  does,  the  trouble 
is  likely  to  be  serious. 

There  are  two  types  of  governors  in 
common  use  on  gasoline  engines,  viz., 
the  hit-and-miss  governor,  and  the 
throttling  governor.  Both  act  on  the 
same  principal  in  so  far  as  weights  or 
balls  are  used  to  regulate  the  action  ac- 
cording to  speed.  These  weights  are 
thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force  when 
set  in  motion,  the  higher  the  speed  the 
greater  the  throw  of  the  weights.  The 
weights  may  be  on  a  separate  shaft  or 
mounted  in  the  fly  wheel.  Springs  hold 
the  weights  in  so  that  the  centrifugal 
action  will  not  be  too  great.  Hence,  the 
speed  of  the  engine  may  be  regulated 
by  changing  the  tension  of  these  springs. 

The  hit-and-miss  type  of  governor 
regulates  the  engine  by  holding  the  ex- 
haust valve  open  wh^g  the  engine  is 
running  slightly  over  speed.  As  the 
weights  are  thrown  out,  the  governor 
sleeve  moves  so  as  to  press  a  detent  arm 
toward  the  exhaust  valve  rod  which  then 
engages  in  a  notch  or  detent  on  the  ex- 
haust valve  rod,  holding  it  open  until 
the  speed  of  the  engine  has  gone  down 
to  normal. 

The  throttling  governor  works  in  very 
much  the  same  way,  but  the  movement 
of  the  sleeve  is  transferred  through  a 
lever  to  the  throttle,  thus  partially  shut- 
ting off  or  throttling  the  mixture  as  it 
enters  the  engine. 

In  either  type  of  governor,  if  the 
weights,  sleeve,  and  arm  are  not  working 
properly,  irregularity  in  the  action  of 
the  engine  will  result.  Sometimes  we 
find  a  spring  has  been  lost  and  the 
weight  is  wired  in  place.  This  partially 
or  completely  destroys  the  action  of  the 
governor.  The  fly  wheel  may  have 
slipped  on  the  shaft,  causing  the  arm  to 
cease  to  act  on  the  detent.  Then  the 
engine  will  run  away.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  accidental  bending 
of  the  arm.  Of  course,  the  opposite  ef- 
fect may  be  produced  by  either  of  these 
troubles,  causing  the  engine  to  run  too 
slow,  or  to  refuse  to  run.  An  engine  is 
balanced  to  run  at  a  certain  speed,  hence 
should  not  be  made  to  run  much  above 
or  much  below  this  speed. — E.  E.  Gross, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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Selection  and  Care  of  Engine. 

The  selection  of  a  dependable  gas  en- 
gine will  be  easier  if  the  buyer  knows 
the  reputation  of  the  engine  and  the 
guarantee  offered  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  an  engine 
that  not  only  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  farm  but  will 
also  take  care  of  those  arising  in  the 
future  is  one  which  requires  much 
thought.  The  dealer  is  familiar  with 
the  capacity  of  each  engine  and  knows 
the  amount  of  work  each  can  do.  Any 
trustworthy  firm  is  glad  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  purchasing  a  machine  that  will 
satisfy  him  provided  he  states  his  needs. 

The  engine  should  be  adapted  to  the 
work  at  hand.  The  high  speed  machine 
is  lighter  in  weight  per  horsepower  and 
is  better  suited  for  portable  and  trac- 
tion purposes.  The  medium  and  slower 
engines  are  heavier  and  are  adapted  for 
stationary  work. 

Crude  or  heavy  oil  engines  which  are 
giving  marked  evidence  of  success  are 
being  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  farm  use. 
This  engine  offers  two  special  advan- 
tages over  either  the  gasoline  or  the 
kerosene  type — the  fuel  costs  less  and 
the  electric  ignition  system  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

In  localities  where  natural  gas 
!  abounds,  it  may  be  the  ideal  fuel.  The 
i  kind  of  engine  to  buy  and  the  fuel  to  be 
used  must  rest  entirely  with  the  condi- 
[  tions  under  which  it  is  to  be  operated, 
;  the  locality  and  the  peculiar  likes  and 
!  dislikes  of  the  purchaser. 

The  question  of  locating  the  station- 
'  ary  engine  is  important.    To  place  it  on 
I  a  solid  foundation  and  cover  it  with  a 
|  good  tight  shed  or  house  means  time  and 
i  money  well   spent.     The  smaller  sizes 
;  may  be  bolted  or  clamped  to  the  floor 
or  in  case  of  an  earth  floor  may  be  se- 
cured by  stakes  driven  in  the  soil.  The 
'  portable  engines  should  be  mounted  on 
skids  and  should  never  be  run  unless 
level  and  well  fastened. 

An  engine  needs  constant  care.  It  is 
not  best  to  wait  until  something  goes 
wrong  to  begin  the  study  and  observa- 
tion of  the  working  parts.  When  in 
operation  the  engine  should  be  watched 
and  each  part  examined  to  see  how  its 
particular  function  is  performed.  The 
operator  should  become  his  own  expert. 
The  best  grade  of  oil  is  always  the 


cheapest.  It  should  not  be  considered 
economy  to  use  an  oil  just  because  it 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  less  than 
the  better  grade.  The  money  saved  is 
generally  lost  on  the  wear  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  and  the  difference  is  always 
more  than  made  up  in  the  cost  of  new 
pieces  to  replace  the  worn  out  ones.  It 
is  not  only  poor  economy  but  harmful  to 
the  engine  to  use  an  excess  of  oil  in  the 
cylinder.  Too  much  oil  causes  carbon  to 
collect  in  the  combustion  chamber,  and 
if  an  excess  is  used  on  the  bearings  it 
flows  out  and  gathers  dirt  and  grit, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  -work  into  the 
bearings  and  between  the  moving  parts. 

Above  all,  keep  the  engine  clean. 
After  a  run  the  dirt  and  grit  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  waste  or  some 
old  rags.  A  large  proportion  of  engine 
troubles  are  traceable  directly  to  dirty 
and  gummed  parts  of  the  machine. 

The  operator  should  always  be  patient 
when  the  engine  fails  to  start.  It  will 
not  refuse  to  start  if  all  the  conditions 
are  favorable.  Remember  a  machine 
never  thinks — the  thinking  must  be  done 
for  it.— J.  C.  Shutt,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Hazards  in  Handling  Gasoline. 

Gasoline  vapor  mingles  with  the  air 
in  the  same  manner  that  water  vapor 
does,  the  amount  carried  depending  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  vapor  can  be  ob- 
tained. If  one  takes  the  cover  off  a  full 
pail  of  tightly  enclosed  gasoline  and 
applies  a  match  to  the  surface,  the  gaso- 
line will  flare  up  and  burn  as  long  as 
the  gasoline  lasts.  On  the  other  hand 
if  one  puts  a  few  drops  of  gasoline  in  a 
small  tightly  enclosed  pail,  waits  a  few 
minutes  and  then  produces  a  flame  or 
electric  spark,  a  violent  explosion  will 
likely  result. 

In  the  first  ease  the  vapor  burns  as 
fast  as  it  comes  from  the  gasoline  and 
mixes  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  where- 
as in  the  second  case  the  oil  vaporizes 
in  the  pail  and  mixes  uniformly  with 
the  air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture 
and  upon  ignition  explodes. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  -when  entirely 
vaporized  produces  about  32  cubic  feet 
of  vapor.  If  a  lighted  match  could  be 
applied  to  pure  gasoline  in  the  absence 
of  air,  no  fire  or  explosion  would  result. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  air  will  hold 
from  5  to  28  per  cent  of  gasoline  vapor, 
depending  upon  the  grade  of  gasoline. 
In  100  parts  by  volume  of  air  and  gaso- 
line, an  explosion  would  not  take  place 
if  there  were  more  than  6  parts  of  gaso- 
line, or  less  than  1.4  parts.  In  other 
words,  the  explosive  range  is  between 
1.4  and  6  per  cent  of  vapor.  One  gallon 
of  gasoline  can,  under  ideal  conditions, 
render  2,100  cubic  feet  of  an  explosive 
mixture.  —  H.  J.  Wilson,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 


Draining  Hillside  Seeps 

Many  drains  have  been  constructed  by 
farmers  with  the  idea  of  "cutting  off" 
the  seepage  water  before  it  enters  their 
field,  and  in  attempting  to  do  this  they 
have  dug  an  open-drain  ditch  or  con- 
structed a  tile  drain  just  above  the  wet 
spot  on  their  land.  Sometimes  a  drain 
of  this  kind  has  been  successful  in  every 
way  and  has  done  the  work  required, 
but  many  times  a  drain  of  this  kind 
has  been  an  absolute  failure,  and  the 
seeped  area  has  not  been  relieved  in  any 
way.  There  are  many  reasons  for  these 
failures,  for  usually  the  farmer  makes 
no  investigation  of  the  subsoil  conditions 
before  installing  his  drain. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  most 
cases  our  seeped  areas  are  caused  by  a 
porous  subsoil  stratum  "pinching  off," 
later  filling  with  water  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  shows  the  effects  of 
seepage.  A  cut-off  drain  to  be  success- 
ful, should  reach  the  bottom  of  this  por- 
ous stratum,  and  if  no  investigation  has 
been  made  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  that  the  drain  does  not  reach 
the  bottom  of  said  stratum.  If  the  drain 
cuts  through  the  top  of  the  porous 
stratum  the  water  can  pass  through  the 
stratum  under  the  drain,  and  continue 
to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

The  proper  drainage  of  land  is  a 
problem  which  requires  careful  study  by 
an  expert,  and  it  will  be  money  well 
spent  to  secure  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent engineer  before  installing  a  drain- 
age svstem. — E.  B.  Hoi  se,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. ' 


Carelessness  in  caring  for  the  hand 
separator  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
cream  check.  With  a  cream  grading  law 
in  effect,  care  in  handling  cream  O  re- 
warded. 


SILAGE  CHEAP  WINTER  FEED 

Eighty  pounds  of  gain  from  a  ton  of 
silage,  was  the  record  made  the  past 
winter  by  sixteen  head  of  stock  cows 
fed  by  E.  V.  Ney  of  Leavenworth  County. 
We  saw  Mr.  Ney  shoveling  silage  into 
feed  bunks  as  we  were  driving  along  the 
road  recently.  The  cows  were  crowding 
around  the  feed  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  though  it  were  midwinter  instead  of 
grass  time.  They  were  being  fed  on 
bluegrass  pasture.  We  learned  that 
these  sixteen  cows  had  been  in  this  pas- 
"ture  all  winter.  A  straw  stack  had  been 
run  over  a  shed  of  poles,  so  they  had 
good  shelter.  Silage,  straw,  and  what 
grass  they  got  from  the  pasture  during 
the  fall,  had  been  their  only  feed.  They 
had  eaten  the  sides  of  the  straw  shed  so 
it  was  open  all  around. 

Mr.  Ney  said  he  bought  these  cows  for 
five  and  one-fourth  cents  a  pound  when 
they  were  almost  too  thin  to  cast  a 
shadow.  He  began  feeding  the  silage 
January  21,  and  had  fed  them  about 
800  pounds  a  day.  He  was  not  guessing 
at  this  as  loads  were  weighed  occasion- 
ally. He  estimated  that  they  had  con- 
sumed about  thirty  tons  and  had  gained 
at  least  150  pounds  a  head.  Some  of 
them  were  near  calving  and  a  dairyman 
was  trying  to  buy  three  or  four  at  $75 
a  head,  while  we  were  there.  These  cows 
were  in  good  condition  and  if  Mr.  Ney's 
estimate  of  the  gain  made  was  correct, 
there  had  been  80  pounds  of  increase  for 
every  ton  of  silage  fed. 

Sixteen  acres  of  corn  went  into  this 
silo.  It  is  not  very  good  and  would  not 
have  husked  out  more  than  fifteen  bush- 
els an  acre.  Not  only  had  good  gains 
been  made,  but  the  cows  were  worth  at 
least  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  they 
were  in  the  fall.  Stock  cattle  are  nearly 
always  worth  more  in  the.  spring  than 
in  the  fall  without  reference  to  their 
condition. 

As  we  looked  at  these  cattle  greedily 
cleaning  up  their  ration  of  silage,  we 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  feeding 
of  sixteen  acres  of  shock  corn  with  this 
method  of  feeding.  At  this  time  in  the 
spring  fodder  would  be  so  much  waste 
material  if  offered  to  cows  on  pasture 
even  though  they  were  getting  little 
grass.  There  also  would  have  been  a 
pile  of  rejected  stalks  where  the  fodder 
had  been  fed,  and  unless  extra  feed  had 
been  supplied  the  cows  could  not  have 
been  carried  through  the  season  on  the 
fodder  from  this  acreage. 

DEVELOPING  BREEDING  HEIFERS 

Under  farm  conditions  in  Western 
Kansas  stock  heifers  almost  invariably 
produce  their  first  calves  by  the  time 
they  are  two  years  old.  This  early 
breeding  has  a  stunting  effect  and  the 
tendency  is  for  breeding  cows  to  get 
smaller  from  year  to  year.  Can  the 
yearling  heifer  be  so  fed  as  to  overcome 
this  tendency  without  adding  too  much 
to  the  cost  of  development,  is  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  an  experiment  now  under 
way  at  Hays  Branch  Experiment  Station. 

Eighty  yearling  heifers  are  being  used 
in  this  test.  They  have  been  fed  through 
the  past  winter  in  two  lots  of  forty 
each.  One  lot  received  alfalfa,  silage, 
and  wheat  straw,  but  no  grain.  The  cut 
on  page  5  shows  these  heifers  as  they 
appeared  April  7.  They  are  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  having  gained  110 
pounds  during  the  120  days  of  the  test. 
The  cost  was  $4.73  a  head.  The  other 
lot  was  fed  four  and  one-half  pounds  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  and  a  pound  of  lin- 
seed meal  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa, 
silage,  and  straw.  Their  gain  was  225 
pounds  a  head,  at  a  feed  cost  of  $11.43. 

Twenty  heifers  in  each  lot  will  be  bred 
this  season,  and  the  remaining  twenty 
carried  over  a  year.  During  the  next 
year  the  effect  of  this  heavier  feeding 
will  be  observed  as  the  heifers  develop 
and  bring  forth  their  calves.  The  heifers 
fed  the  grain  were  valued  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting  by  a  live  stock  commission 
man  at  $9  a  hundred,  and  the  others  at 
$8.50.  On  this  basis  feeding  grain  was 
a  good  business  proposition  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  future  effect. 
It  cost  only  $6.70  more  to  feed  each 
heifer  grain  for  the  120  days,  and  at 
$9  a  hundred  the  value  would  be  $60.43 
a  head.  The  other  heifers  at  $8.50  were 
worth  only  $47.27  a  head.    In  addition 


to  their  being  worth  more  now,  the  grain 
fed  heifers  will  without  doubt  be  heavier 
at  calving  time  and  should  develop  into 
larger  cows.  Cattlemen  will  watch  this 
test  with  interest.  Table  2  on  page  5 
gives  in  detail  the  figures  for  the  past 
season. 

£t    $t  $t 

When  the  silo  is  not  used,  stock  cattle 
seldom  gain  during  the  wintering  period. 
In  fact  the  old-time  stockman  felt  sat- 
isfied if  he  was  able  to  get  his  cattle 
all  through  to  grass.  Sometimes  it  took 
half  the  summer  for  them  to  regain  what 
they  had  lost  during  the  wintering 
period.  This  is  a  losing  game.  With 
the  silo  there  are  great  opportunities  in 
the  sorghum  belt  for  expansion  in  cattle 
production.  Riley  Lake,  a  Barber 
County  feeder,  built  his  first  silo  two 
years  ago.  He  now  has  six,  each  having 
a  capacity  of  300  tons.    He  just  mar- 


keted six  carloads  of  steers  that  were 
finished  on  kafir  silage,  alfalfa,  and 
kafir  grain.  The  silage  cost  only  $2 
a  ton. 
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TRACTOR  "DEMONSTRATION 

A  series  of  tractor  farming  demonstra- 
tions is  to  be  conducted  this  year,  the 
first  being  that  to  be  held  at  Dallas, 
Texas.  The  next  demonstration  will  be 
at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24  to  28. 
The  Hutchinson  demonstration  last  year 
was  a  great  success,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  study  the  many  makes  of  tractors  at 
work  in  the  field. 

Already  thirty-nine  tractor  and  plow 
companies  have  signified  their  intention 
of  taking  part  in  this  year's  demonstra- 
tion. The  committee  in  charge  expects 
fully  twice  this  number  to  be  entered 
before  the  demonstrations  begin. 


Glut  Member  Starts  Record 

ONE  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  has  started  the  year's 
work.  As  soon  as  he  was  properly  enrolled  and  had  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  bank,  Ralph  Edwards  of  Leaven- 
worth County,  started  out  to  hunt  a  cow.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a 
Jersey  cow  that  was  due  to  be  fresh  in  a  few  days.  This  cow  has  dropped 
a  fine  heifer  calf,  and  Ralph  feels  that  he  has  made  a  good  start  in  build- 
ing up  a  dairy  herd. 

The  cow  had  not  become  accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  and  was  not  doing  as  well  as  she  probably  will  later. 
This  is  something  with  which  all  club  members  will  have  to  contend.  The 
dairy  animal  is  always  affected  by  strange  surroundings.  Ralph  was  in 
school  when  we  stopped  to  see  his  cow,  but  his  father  stopped  his  werk 
and  showed  us  the  cow  and  calf  and  explained  how  carefully  they  were 
being  handled.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  father  was  proud  of  the  inter- 
est the  boy  was  taking.  We  made  inquiry  as  to  how  the  cow  was  being 
fed  and  inspected  the  milk  and  feed  records. 

This  cow  had  calved  at  a  rather  critical  time.  There  was  not  enough 
pasture,  and  she  had  lost  her  appetite  for  dry  feed.  Inspection  of  the 
feed  record  showed  that  Ralph  had  not  learned  how  to  feed  a  milk  cow 
under  these  conditions  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  Mr.  Ross,  the 
county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy  club,  left  instructions  for  feeding  which  should  result  in  a  much 
better  milk  flow.  Ralph  was  depending  on  alfalfa  hay  as  his  sole  protein 
feed,  and  was  feeding  corn  chop  as  the  only  grain  ration.  The  cow  was 
eating  very  little  of  the  dry  feed  and  as  a  result  was  not  getting  enough 
protein.  Mr.  Ross'  instructions  were  to  use  a  grain  ration  consisting  of 
four  parts  of  corn  chop,  by  weight,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  cotton- 
seed meal,  and  feed  about  seven  pounds  a  day,  in  addition  to  all  the 
alfalfa  the  cow  would  eat.  Ralph  had  been  feeding  nine  or  ten  pounds  of 
corn  chop  daily  and  this  was  costing  $1.50  a  hundred.  The  ration  advised 
by  Mr.  Ross  will  cost  less  and  supply  more  of  the  nutrients  required  for 
milk  production. 

A  little  later  when  the  pasture  is  good  the  grain  ration  may  perhaps 
be  reduced  somewhat,  but  it  will  pay  to  feed  a  cow  that  freshens  in  the 
spring,  some  grain  all  summer. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  will  not  be 
working  in  the  dark,  as  many  dairymen  do,  for  they  will  have  their  feed 
and  milk  records  to  guide  them.  These  will  show  them  each  month  just 
what  the  product  has  been,  its  value,  and  also  what  the  feed  has  cost. 
We  do  not  believe  these  club  members  will  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month 
to  check  up  their  records.  The  work  will  become  so  interesting  that  they 
will  want  to  know  each  week  and  from  day  to  day,  just  how  much  profit 
they  are  making  over  the  cost  of  feed.  It  is  profitable  to  thus  closely 
watch  records  for  variations  in  feed  may  be  desirable.  Possibly  the  cow 
will  pay  a  profit  on  a  heavier  grain  ration  than  she  is  receiving.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  is  to  try  giving  her  a  little  more  and  then  watch  the 
results. 

We  want  our  club  members  to  get  all  they  can  from  this  work  and 
urge  them  to  ask  for  help  on  any  questions  that  puzzle  them.  After  the 
club  is  well  started  we  will  expect  to  receive  many  letters  from  members. 

Who  will  be  the  next  boy  or  girl  to  start  the  year's  work?  Remem- 
ber that  as  soon  as  your  cow  is  fresh  you  can  start.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  fill  out  the  blank  and  mail  it  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  start  to  keep 
your  records  according  to  instructions.  You  have  to  June  1  to  enroll,  but 
can  start  the  record  at  any  time  up  to  September  1. 

Send  Your  Name  For  Membership 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Club  is  to  fill  in 
the  following  coupon  and  mail  to  Albert  T.  Reid,  president  Kansas  Farmer 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

I  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Datry  Club  and 
will  follow  all  the  instructions  and  report  regularly  as  directed. 


My  name  is  Age  

Address  R.  F.  D.  No. 


My  parent's  or  guardian's  name  is.. 
The  bank  we  patronize  is  


CLOSE  OF  HAYS  EXPERIMENTS 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  results  of 
the  winter's  experimental  work  at  Hays. 
For  several  years  very  careful  studies 
have  been  made  in  the  wintering  of  beef 
cows  and  heifers.  The  past  season  one 
lot  of  two-year-old  heifers  was  fed  for 
four  months  at  a  cost  of  only  $5.64  a 
head.  The  ration  was  kafir  silage  val- 
ued at  $2.50  a  ton,  and  Sudan  grass 
straw  valued  at  $4  a  ton.  The  Sudan 
matured  seed  and  had  been  threshed. 
The  most  expensive  lot  had  cost  but 
$7.54  a  head.  The  cheapest  lot  had  been 
fed  on  the  open  range  with  only  the 
shelter  of  the  timber  along  the  creek. 
These  had  cost  for  the  four  months, 
$5.35  a  head. 

A  cattleman  once  wrote  us  that  he 
did  not  suppose  anyone  took  such  fig- 
ures as  those  given  out  at  Hays,  seri- 
ously. A  lot  of  our  cattlemen,  however, 
are  learning  the  value  of  silage  in  win- 
tering cattle,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  figures  from 
the  station.  Professor  Cochel  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  calling  in  the  stock- 
men each  year  at  the  close  of  the  test, 
so  they  can  see  the  cattle  and  observe 
how  they  are  being  fed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  six-and-one-half-inch 
snow  which  preceded  the  Hays  meeting 
prevented  many  from  attending. 
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FORAGE  FOR  PORK  PRODUCTION 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  importance  of  good  forage  in  pork 
production.  Ray  A.  Gatewood  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  recently 
made  the  statement  that  spring  pigs  fed 
on  forage  crops  will  make  five  times  as 
much  profit  as  those  fed  in  dry  lots. 
This  was  based  on  a  number  of  years 
of  experimental  work  in  growing  hogs 
for  market.  It  has  been  shown  that  100 
pounds  of  gain  on  young  pigs  fed  corn 
valued  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  such 
forage  crops  as  alfalfa,  rape,  and  clover, 
runs  from  $2.88  to  $3.96,  and  in  older 
hogs  from  $4.23  to  $5.31. 

The  gain  credited  to  an  acre  of  forage 
varies,  the  crop,  age  of  the  hog,  and  the 
amount  of  grain  fed,  entering  into  this. 
An  acre  of  sweet  clover,  with  corn  at 
fifty  cents  and  hogs  at  $5  a  hundred, 
netted  $42.07;  rape  $37.50;  alfalfa 
$65.90;  and  a  combination  of  oats,  peas, 
and  rape  $64.60. 
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CREDIT  OVERSIGHT 

We  regret  that  through  oversight  the 
article  —  "Convenient  Bungalow"  —  on 
page  5  of  our  issue  of  April  15,  was  not 
credited  to  W.  A.  Etherton  as  it  should 
have  been. 

Though  Mr.  Etherton's  work  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  addition  to  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture  at  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  it  is  bearing  fruit. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  competent 
architect  is  valuable.  At  a  glance  he 
sees  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the"  proposed  structure.  Many  times  he 
can  suggest  possible  conveniences  that 
might  be  overlooked  by  the  builder.  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is 
profitable  to  consult  an  architect  re- 
garding the  building  plans. 

In  Mr.  Etherton  the  people  of  Kansas 
have  a  consulting  architect  within  reach. 
His  services  are  offered  by  the  state.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  adding  any  new 
buildings,  write  him  for  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, telling  him  what  you  have  in 
mind.  In  this  way  you  can  prove  the 
value  of  this  help  that  has  been  placed 
at  your  command. 

*  x  <€ 

Small  gullies  that  have  started  in  the 
field  can  often  be  stopped  by  filling 
them  with  straw  or  similar  material.  If 
the  gully  is  large  it  is  advisable  to  plow 
in  soil  on  top  of  this  material  and  sow 
to  oats  or  later  to  sorghum  so  that  the 
crop  will  come  up  thick  and  form  a 
strong  root  mass  to  bind  the  soil  to- 
gether. The  proper  use  of  debris  for 
filling  and  rank  growing  plants  for  hold- 
ing the  soil  will  stop  most  washes  en- 
tirely. Eternal  vigilance,  however,  is 
necessary  for  complete  success. 
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In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce so  large  an  amount  of  good  feed 
from  an  acre  of  land  as  by  raising  corn 
and  making  the  same  into  silage. 
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FUTURITY   BULL  TEST 

Maine  Association  Promotes  Testing  Sires  T^lerit  Through  Record  of  Daughters 


THE  dairy  husbandman  cannot  reg- 
ularly or  indefinitely  depend  on 
buying  his  stock  from  other  peo- 
ple. He  must  if  he  is  to  stay  perma- 
nently in  the  business  and  get  the  max- 
imum profit  out  of  it  breed  his  own 
animals.  In  the  improvement  of  his  herd 
by  breeding  lies  his  best  hope  of  in- 
creasing profits  as  time  goes  by.  No 
better  means  than  the  progeny  test  can 
be  found  for  helping  such  progress 
along. 

To  promote  this  object  the  Sires'  Fu- 
turity test  of  the  Aroostook  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  was  planned  and 
the  first  test  held  at  Aroostook  Farm, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  November  15,  1915, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

The  secretary  of  this  association  and 
the  writer  took  up  with  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  the  question  of  a 
suitable  prize  for  the  sire  winning  the 
futurity  test. 

Realizing  the  importance  and  value  of 
a  futurity  test  as  an  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Jersey  cattle  of  the  state, 
the  officers  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  donated  a  magnificent  silver 
cup,  of  a  value  of  $100,  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  sire  winning  the  test 
under  the  rules  set  forth  in  a  later  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

PURPOSE  OF  SIKES'  FUTURITY  TEST 

The  idea  underlying  the  inauguration 
of  the  Sires'  Futurity  Test  was  that  the 
surest  indication  that  anyone  can  have 
of  the  breeding  value  of  an  animal  lies 
in  the  performance  of  its  progeny.  The 
only  way  to  tell  whether  a  bull  has  the 
ability  to  transmit  high  milking  quali- 
ties to  his  daughters  is  to  see  by  actual 
test  whether  a  fair  sample  of  those 
daughters  are  high  producers  of  milk  and 
butter  fat.  In  drawing  up  the  general 
plans  for  the  Sires'  Futurity  Test  it  was 
decided  in  the.  first  place  that  heifers 
6hould  be  eligible  to  compete  in  this  test 
even  though  they  were  not  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  herd  book  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Or,  in 
other  words,  a  heifer  out  of  an  unregis- 
tered dam  might  compete  in  the  test 
provided  her  sire  was  a  registered  Jer- 
sey bull  and  had  been  duly  entered  for 
the  Sires'  Futurity  Test.  The  only  bulls 
eligible  to  entry  in  the  test  were  such 
as  were  actually  registered  as  pure-bred 
Jersey  cattle  in  the  herd  book  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the 
test  should  have  been  restricted  to  pure- 
bred registered  heifers  rather  than 
opened  to  grade  heifers  as  well.  This 
point  of  view  would  appear  to  be  too 
narrow.  One  of  the  very  important 
functions  of  a  pure-bred  bull  in  any 
farming  community  is  to  bring  about 
the  improvement  of  the  grade  stock  kept 
in  that  community.  It  is  quite  as  much, 
or  even  indeed  more,  to  the  credit  of  a 
sire  if  his  get  from  grade  dams  is  of 
superior  quality  as  well  as  his  get  from 
pure-bred  dams. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Sires'  Futurity  Test  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est and  best  methods  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  average  quality  of  the  live 
stock  in  a  community  or  state  that  can 
be  devised.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  idea  will  be  taken  up  in 
this  state  for  other  breeds  as  well  as 
the  Jersey,  and  that  we  shall  see  county 
and  state  wide  tests  of  this  sort  as  an- 
nual affairs. 

RULES  OF  1915  TEST 

Since  the  whole  matter  of  a  Sires' 
Futurity  Test  based  on  performing  abil- 
ity in  milk  production  was  an  entirely 
new  one,  the  members  of  the  association 
and  the  writer  of  this  report  felt  it  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary  to  proceed 
somewhat  tentatively  in  formulating 
rules.  In  this  section  of  the  report  it 
is  proposed  to  set  forth  briefly  the  rules 
and  conditions  under  which  this  first 
test  actually  was  ciirried  out,  together  . 
with  some  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  rules.  It  should  be  understood  that 
these  rules  are  -not  to  be  regarded  as 
ideal  in  the  minds  of  their  formulators, 
nor  as  final.  The  definitive  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  future  tests  have  not  yet 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Aroostook  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  The  only  defi- 
nite and  final  rules  in  connection  with 
the  whole  matter  are  those  governing 
the  award  *of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club's  cup.  These,  rules  are  set  forth 
at  the  close  of  this  report. 

As  actually  carried  out,  the  first  test 
operated  under  the  following  rules: 

Heifers  dropped  in  the  calendar  year 
191'3  were  eligible  to  compete  in  the  test. 

The  production   of  butter   fat  in  a 


By  Raymond  Pearl,   Maine   Experiment  Station 


SUREST  INDICATION  OF  VALUE  OF  A  BULL  IS  THE  PERFORMANCE  RECORD  OF  HIS 
PROGENY.     THIS   SIRE  HEADS   HERD  OF  DORNWOOD  FARM,   SHAWNEE  COUNTY 


period  of  seven  days,  all  of  the  heifers 
being  tested  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  barn,  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
placing  of  the  awards. 

In  order  to  put  all  heifers  on  a  per- 
fectly fair  and  equitable  comparative 
basis,  the  actual  milk  and  fat  produc- 
tion records  were  corrected  for  the  age 
and  stage  of  lactation  of  each  heifer  at 
the  time  when  the  test  was  made.  These 
corrections  for  age  and  stage  of  lacta- 
tion were  based  on  correction  tables  cov- 
ering these  points  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  biological  laboratory 
of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  The 
corrections  rest  on  a  much  sounder  sci- 
entific basis  than  those  made  by  any 
other  plan  hitherto  devised.  In  partic- 
ular they  are  much  more  just  and  ac-  • 
curate  than  the  rules  for  taking  account 
of  age  in  the  testing  of  cows  for  ad- 
vanced registry  by  any  of  the  registry 
associations  in  this  country. 

Each  owner  having  one  or  more  heif- 
ers entered  in  the  test  was  required  to 
provide  whatever  he  wanted  fed  to  his 
animals  beyond  hay  and  potatoes.  Theso 
parts  of  the  ration  were  furnished  by 
the  station.  Each  owner  was  allowed 
perfect  choice  as  to  what  his  animals 
should  be  fed  during  the  test.  This 
seemed  much  fairer  than  it  would  have 
been  to  put  all  the  heifers  on  the  same 
ration.  In  case  any  owner  failed  to  fur- 
nish instructions  as  to  how  his  animals 
should  be  fed,  they  were  to  be  given  a 
standard  grain  ration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  owner  failed  to  specify  how  he 
wanted  his  animals  fed. 

Any  owner  might  have  his  heifers 
milked  as  many  times  during  the  day 
as  he  desired.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
agreed  on  three  milkings  per  day,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night. 

Samples  of  the  milk  from  each  milk- 
ing were  taken  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
test,  C.  H.  White,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Maine-  Experiment  Station,  and 
shipped  to  the  station.  The  determina- 
tions of  fat  percentage  were  made  by  the 
station  chemists.  The  supervisor  of  the 
test  weighed  the  milk  from  each  cow  at 
each  milking,  took  all  weights  of  feed, 
etc.  The  test  was  officially  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  present 
writer,  Mr.  White  acting  as  his  agent. 

That  heifer  was  adjudged  the  winner 
which  produced  in  the  seven  days  the 
largest  total  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
fat  after  proper  correction  for  age  and 
stage  of  lactation  as  set  forth  above. 
That  heifer  was  adjudged  second  in  the 
test  which  produced  the  next  largest  to- 
tal number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  after 
correction,  and  so  on. 

METHODS  OF  CARRYING  OUT  TESTS 

There  are  some  points  in  the  rules  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  section  which 
possibly  require  further  comment.  One 
of  the  first  points  needing  consideration 
is  in  regard  to  the  bringing  of  the  ani- 
mals all  to  one  place  for  testing.  This 
regulation  is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the 
wealthy  breeder  who  is  doing  advanced 
registry  work.  To  him  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  arrange  for  a  seven-day  test  at 
any  time  in  his  own  barn  as  a  part  of 
his  regular  work,  even  the  official  tester 
in  some  eases  being  a  person  already  in 
his  own  employ.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  much  more  conven- 
ient for  such  breeders  to  have  a  futurity 


test  conducted,  so  far  as  his  own  ani- 
mals are  concerned,  in  his  own  barn. 
The  situation  is  very  different,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  small  breeder  in  an  out- 
lying section  of  the  state,  where  no  offi- 
cial tester  is  located  near  at  hand.  If 
a  plan  of  the  sort  mentioned  were 
adopted  it  would  mean  that  the  small 
breeder  could  never  by  any  possibility 
compete,  or  enter  animals,  because  the 
expense  of  having  a  tester  for  his  heifer 
or  heifers  alone  for  a  period  of  seven 
days  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  It 
would  cost  him  so  much  that  he  would 
be  foolish  to  enter  the  contest,  even 
though  he  were  sure  to  win. 

Another  factor  enters  here  too.  The 
men  who  are  doing  advanced  registry 
work  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  well- 
to-do  or  wealthy  breeders,  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  hire  expert  herdsmen,  and 
give  them  special  training  in  regard  to 
the  fitting  and  handling  of  animals  to 
make  high  advanced  registry  records. 
The  fitting  and  handling  of  animals  for 
these  high  records  is  a  matter  requiring 
j"he  skill  of  an  expert.  The  results  ob- 
tained may  or  may  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
true  innate  inherited  capacity  of  the 
animal  in  regard  to  milk  production. 
Now  the  basic  purpose  of  a  Sires'  Fu- 
turity Test  is  to  get  trustworthy  evi- 
dence on  a  practical  breeding  problem. 
It  aims  to  find  out  the  true  breeding 
worth  of  different  individuals  and 
strains  of  blood.  This  means  that  the 
test  must  be  made  under  what  might 
be  called  average  working  conditions  for 
cattle.  The  scientific  correction  of  rec- 
ords with  respect  to  age  and  stage  of 
lactation  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out 
a  Sires'  Futurity  Test  at  a  central  place 
and  at  one  time  for  all  animals  compet- 
ing, and  still  get  absolutely  reliable  and 
perfectly  fair  results.  This  plan  of  test- 
ing heifers  all  at  the  same  time,  re- 
gardless of  when. they  freshen,  and  then 
correcting  the  results  on  a  scientific 
basis  so  as  to  make  them  all  strictly 
and  justly  comparable,  eliminates  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  element  of  expert 
skill  in  jockeying  cows  for  high  records, 
and  puts  the  animals  of  the  small  and 
inexperienced  breeder  on  a  fair  basis  of 
competition  with  those  of  the  larger 
breeder,  who  from  long  experience  in 
advanced  registry  work  knows  all  the 
"tricks  of  the  trade." 

In  carrying  oue  such  Sires'  Futurity 
Tests  at  a  central  place  and  at  a  given 
time  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  large  transportation  costs  or  to 
subject  the  animals  to  dangerous  risks 
of  catching  cold,  etc.  In  the  first  place 
the  actual  milking  tests  should  be  made 
more  or  less  local  affairs,  the  heifers 
being  brought  to  some  center  readily  ac- 
cessible to  a  group  of  entrants.  For 
example,  it  Mould  be  perfectly  fair  at 
any  time  to  require  that  heifers  com- 
peting in  such  a  test  within  the  borders 
of  Aroostook  County  should  be  brought 
to  Aroostook  Farm  at  Presque  Isle  for 
testing.  If  such  a  test  were  to  be  held 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  it 
would  be  equally  fair  to  require  that 
heifers  entered  from  Kennebec,  Franklin 
or  Androscoggin  counties  should  be  sent 
to  Highmoor  Farm  at  Monmouth  for 
testing.  Cow  'test  associations  under- 
taking the  work  in  other  parts  of  the 


state  could  arrange  to  have  the  milk- 
ing test  brought  off  at  the  barn  of  some 
one  of  their  members  whose  location  was 
central,  and  who  had  sufficient  barn  room 
to  accommodate  for  a  week  the  heifers 
entered. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  year  when 
the  test  is  held,  it  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  generally  undesirable  to  hold 
a  test  so  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  as 
this  Aroostook  test  was  held.  It  would 
seem  much  more  desirable  to  make  the 
test  a  summer  affair.  Of  course  the  i 
only  thing  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  if  one  is  to  change  the  date 
of  the  test  is  also  to  change  the  dates 
within  which  an  animal  will  be  eligible 
for  entry.  Thus  to  take  a  concrete  ex- 
ample, suppose  it  were  thought  desir- 
able to  hold  a  Sires'  Futurity  Test  in 
June.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  June  would 
in  some  respects  be  a  good  month  ui 
which  to  hold  such  a  test.  It  is  a  month 
in  which  the  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  and  it  comes  after  the  heavy 
work  of  planting  and  before  the  begin- 
ning of  haying  and  other  summer  opera- 
tions. In  case  such  a  test  were  planned, 
let  us  say,  for  June  1916,  it  would  then 
seem  desirable  to  make  the  requirement 
that  any  heifer  would  be  eligible  for 
entry  in  this  competition  which  was 
dropped  between  the  dates  of  September 
1,  1913,  and  September  1,  1914. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB'S  CUP 

This  $100  cup  offered  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Club,  will  be 
awarded  annually  under  the  conditions 
hereinafter  specified,  to  the  owner  who 
entered  the  winning  sire  in  the  Maine 
Jersey  Sires'  Futurity  Test,  held  annu- 
ally under  the  auspices  of  the  Aroos- 
took Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

Any  animal  to  be  eligible  for  competi- 
tion for  this  cup  must  be  a  pure-bred 
Jersey  bull,  registered  in  the  herd  book 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and 
properly  entered  in  the  Maine  Sires'  Fu- 
turity Test  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  that  test. 

Of  eligible  bulls,  as  specified  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  that  bull  shall  be 
adjudged,  in  each  year,  the  winner  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club's  Maine 
Sires'  Futurity  Test  Cup,  which  has  the 
highest  total  performance  score  to  his 
credit. 

The  total  performance  score  of  a  bull 
shall  be  calculated  in  the  following 
manner: 

All  heifers  in  the  test  will  be  graded 
in  order  of  the  total  pounds  of  butter 
fat  produced  in  the  seven  days  of  the 
test,  after  correction  for  exact  age  and, 
stage  of  lactation,  as  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  general  rules  of  the  Maine  Sires' 
Futurity  Test. 

The  corrected  butter  production  —  in 
pounds  and  months — of  each  heifer  shall 
be  treated  as  follows  in  determining  the 
total  performance  score  of  her  sire : 

The  corrected  butter  fat  production  of 
the  first  or  winning  heifer  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied by  five. 

The  corrected  butter  fat  production  of 
the  heifer  having  the  second  highest  rec- 
ord shall  be  multiplied  by  four. 

The  corrected  butter  fat  production  of 
the  heifer  having  the  third  highest  rec- 
ord shall  be  multiplied  by  three. 

The  corrected  butter  fat  production  of 
all  heifers  finishing  fourth  or  lower  in 
the  test  shall  be  multiplied  by  one. 

No  corrected  butter  fat  production  of 
less  than  ten  pounds  in  the  seven  days 
shall  be  counted  in  any  manner  in  mak- 
ing up  the  total  performance  score  of 
a  bull. 

The  sum  of  the  figures,  obtained  in 
the  above  described  manner,  for  all  of 
the  daughters  properly  entered  and  com- 
pleting the  test  of  any  sire,  shall  con- 
stitute the  total  performance  record  of 
that  sire. 

The  name  and  registry  number  of  each 
bull  winning  the  cup,  and  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  that  bull  at  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  the  Maine  Jersey  Sires' 
Futurity  Test  shall  be  engraved  upon 
the  cup.  ' — 

If  any  bull  shall  win  the  cup  three 
times,  whether  in  succession  or  not,  the 
cup  shall  then  become  the  permanent 
property  of  the  owner  of  that  sire;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  bull  shall  be 
owned  by  the  same  person  at  the  time 
of  each  such  winning. 


Smut-free  kafir  seed  will  produce  a 
smut- free  crop  regardless  of  weather 
conditions. 


Make  sure  that  the  work  horses'  col- 
lars fit  before  starting  them  on  the 
heavy  field  work. 


April  22,  191G 


KANSAS  FARMER 


HAYS  CATTLE  MAKE  MONEY 

Experiments  Show  Cows  Can  Be  ^Wintered  in  Good  Shape  on  Five  Cents  a  Day 


t  "~ 


GROUP  OF  YEARLINGS  AT  HAYS  IN  EXPERIMENT  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BREEDING  HEIFERS 
HALF  OF  EACH   LOT  TO   BE  BRED   SOON.     OTHER  HALF   NOT  TO   BE   BRED   FOR   A  YEAR 


THE  annual  cattlemen's  roundup 
wag  held  at  Hays  on  the  Experi- 
ment Station  farm,  April  7. 
"If  the  cattle  feeder  continues  to  lose 
money,  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness," said  W.  A.  Cochel,  professor  of 
animal  husbandry,  who  explained  the 
winter  experiments  at  this  meeting.  The 
producer,  the  feeder,  the  commission 
man  and  the  packer  all  deserve  to  make 
a  fair  profit,  and  it  still  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  people  of  the  country  to 
afford  to  eat  meat. 

"The  experiment  station  is  trying  to 
encourage  the  Western  Kansas  farmer  in 
utilizing  the  feeds  at  his  command. 
Young  stock  should  be  so  handled  that 
they  will  not  only  go  through  the  win- 
ter in  good  shape  but  will  make  some 
gain  in  weight.  Too  often  the  wintering 
period  is  one  of  loss,  and  it  takes  weeks 
in  the  spring  to  regain  this  loss. 

"The  purpose  of  our  experiments  is 
to  learn  how  to  turn  into  cash  by- 
products of  grain  farming  that  would 
otherwise  have  no  value.  We  must 
adapt  our  cattle  management  to  our 
farm  methods  in  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  business. 

"Fully  50  per  cent  of  feed  given  the 
heifers  in  our  experiments  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  nickel  had  we  not  had 
cattle  to  feed — it  was  not  in  marketable 
form.  Alfalfa  was  used  that  was  badly 
damaged  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

"We  find  that  the  poorer  rough  feed 
should  be  worked  off  first  in  wintering 
live  stock.  The  best  feed  should  be 
saved  until  the  last  of  the  season. 

"We  are  working  to  determine  eco- 
nomical methods  of  producing  beef  un- 
der Western  Kansas  conditions.  The  ex- 
periment station  has  not  fed  a  load  of 
cattle  that  has  lost  money  in  the  last 
four  years. 

"The  station  uses  cattle  to  furnish  a 
market  for  its  grain,  hay  and  other 
rough  feeds.  Live  stock  feeding  opera- 
tions are  a  means  of  marketing  that 
which  is  produced." 

Professor  Cochel  advocated  a  "safety 
first"  program  for  Kansas  farmers,  and 
especially  those  of  the  West.  The  plan 
should  be  to  prepare  for  the  normal 
rather  than  the  abnormal  year,  he 
pointed  out. 

"Grow  kafir  and  other  grain  sorghum 
crops  and  thus  provide  for  a  possible 
shortage,"  he  said.  Because  there  was 
a  good  corn  crop  last  year  is  no  reason 
for  counting  on  a  similar  crop  in  1916. 
Carry  over  a  portion  of  the  feed  from 
year  to  year  to  be  used  in  case  of  defi- 
ciency in  yield." 

The  results  of  two  cattle  feeding  ex- 
periments were  given  at  this  meeting. 
In  the  forage  tests  with  2-year-old 
Hereford  heifers,  the  object  of  the  win- 
ter's feeding  has  been  to  learn  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  several  classes 
of  roughages  commonly  grown  on  the 
station  farm.  Maintenance  through  the 
winter  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  was 
desired  in  this  test  more  than  gain.  The 
following  values  per  ton  were  placed  on 
the  feeds  used: 

All  silage,  $2.50;  kafir  stover,  $1.50; 
Sudan   stover,  $4;    alfalfa,  $6;  wheat 


straw,  50  cents.  Corn  and  cob  meal,  93 
cents  per  hundredweight;  linseed  meal, 
$1.81  per  hundredweight. 

The  cattle  were  fed  according  to  ap- 
petite, economy  considered.  Consider- 
able waste  of  kafir  stover  and  Sudan 
stover  took  place. 

The  feterita  silage  was  relished,  though 
much  of  it  was  a  little  dry  and  slightly 
moldy.  Kafir  silage  was  better  pre- 
served and  more  palatable  than  the  fet- 
erita. The  amount  of  grain  was  about 
the  same  in  each  kind  .of  silage,  but 
fully  half  the  grain  was  immature. 

Most  of  the  alfalfa  hay  was  lessened 
in  feeding  value  by  rains  during  the  cur- 
ing period. 

The  heifers  were  with  calf  during  this 
test  and  one-third  of  them  calved  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  days.  The  distri- 
bution of  calves  was  unequal,  but  this 
did  not  materially  affect  the  total 
weights  of  the  lots;  cows  and  calves 
were  all  included  in  the  final  weights. 

There  were  twenty  heifers  in  each  of 
the  five  lots  and  they  were  fed  120 
days.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  I 
on  this  page. 

The  other  'experiment  was  the  devel- 
opment of  breeding  heifers.  This  was 
started  last  fall  with  eighty  yearlings. 
Forty  of  them  were  fed,  for  the  ]20 
days  of  the  test,  silage,  alfalfa  and 
straw.  The  other  forty  were  fed  the 
same  with  the  addition  of  4.94  pounds 
of  corn-and-eob  meal  and  one  pound  of 


linseed  meal,  daily,  to  each  heifer.  The 
object  of  this  test  is  to  learn  the  effect 
of  these  two  methods  of  feeding  upon 
the  development  of  the  heifers  and  the 
calves  they  produce.  One-half  of  each 
lot  will  be  bred  soon.  The  other  half 
of  each  lot  will  be  allowed  to  develop 
one  year  more  before  breeding.  The  cost 
of  wintering  these  two  lots,  the  gains 
made,  and  the  feed  consumed,  appear  in 
Table  2. 

The  tendency  in  breeding  herds  in 
Western  Kansas  is  for  the  cows  to  be- 
come smaller  in  size.  This  is  probably 
due  t*  early  breeding  and  poor  feeding 
of  the  heifers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  experiment  will  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  or  so,  furnish  some  val- 
uable information  on  the  proper  feeding 
of  young  heifers  that  are  to  be  used  in 
the  breeding  herds. 


When  to  Plant  Kafir. 

D.  L.  M.,  Morris  County,  asks  how 
early  it  is  safe  to  plant  kafir. 

No  definite  date  can  be  given,  for  the 
reason  that  soil  conditions  will  vary 
even  on  the  same  farm.  Kafir  will  not 
grow  in  cold,  wet  ground.  It  is  even 
more  susceptible  to  this  condition  than 
is  corn.  The  seed  is  smaller,  conse- 
quently the  germ  is  not  as  large  and 
strong.  Land  that  has  been  cultivated 
early  in  the  springs  warms  up  more 
rapidly  than  land  that  has  had  no  early 
cultivation.     Heavy  clay  soil  does  not 


TABLE  1 

FORAGE  TEST  WITH  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS  FED   120  DAYS — TWENTY 
HEIFERS  IN  EACH  LOT 


Lot  5.  Lot  2. 

Feterita  Kafir 

Silage  Silage 

and  and 

Alfalfa-  Alfalfa 

Lot  Lot 

Average  initial  weight  Decem- 
ber  4   fl27.5  lbs.  328  lbs. 

Average  final  w't  March  31...  998. 8  1032.8 

Average  gain  per  head  Decem- 
ber 4  to  March  31                    71.3  104^8 

Average  gain  per  day  per  head      .59  .87 

Feterita  silage    15.4   

Average  dnily  ration  per  head: 

Kafir  silage   ;    15.4 

Kafir  stover    .  . .  .'    

Sudan  grass  (sto-ver  after 

threshing)    

Alfalfa  hay                                     14.4  13.8 

Wheat  straw                                    1.1  l.l 

Average  cost  per  head  120 

days  (feed  only)                        $7.54  $7.32 

Average  cost  per  head  per  day 

(feed  only)   0G3  .061 


Lot  3. 
Kafir 
Stover 

and 
Alfalfa 
Lot 

927  lbs. 


.53 


Lot  1. 
Kafir 
Stover, 
Alfalfa 
on  Range 
Lot 


Lot  4. 
Sudan 
Stover 

and 
Kafir 
Silage 


927  lbs.        928.5  lbs. 


1G.8 


13.1 
1.2 


$6.26 
.052 


3.5 
.03 


11.1 

0.6 


$5.35 
.045 


31.5 
.26 


15.4 

13.6 

2.5' 
$5.64 
.047 


TABLE  2 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BREEDING  HEIFERS  FED  120  DAYS— FORTY  YEAR- 
LINGS IN  EACH  LOT 

Lot  10  Lot  9 

Average  weight,  December  1   446.25  lbs.  445.72  lbs. 

Average  weight,  March  29  671.5  556.1 

Average  gain  per  head   225.3  110.4 

Average  gain  per  head  per  day                                              1.88  .92 

Average  daily  ration  per  head  in  pounds — 

Alfalfa  hay                                                                           7.96  9.12 

Silage                                                                                         8.72  9.53 

Wheat  straw  56  .55 

Corn  and  cob  meal  . . .                                                       4.54  .... 

Linseed    meal                                                                       1.00  .... 

Average  feed  cost  per  head,  120  days  $11.43  $4.73 

Average  feed  cost  per  head  per  day  095  .039 


warm  as  quickly  as  sandy  loam.  The 
lay  of  land  will  have  its  influence,  a 
southern  slope  getting  more  sunlight 
than  a  northern  slope. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  corn-planting  in  the  neighborhood 
is  well  under  way.  It  is  of  course  im- 
portant that  the  land  be  as  free  from 
weeds  as  possible  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  planted.  It  would  be  better  to  delay 
the  planting  a  few  days  rather  than 
plant  in  a  foul  seed  bed. 

The  kind  of  seed  to  be  planted  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Carefully 
selected  seed  that  has  been  well  cared 
for  will  be  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
in  its  germination  than  will  poor  seed. 
This  seed  of  strong  vitality  can  safely 
be  planted  a  little  earlier  than  the  poor 
seed. 


Quarantines  Against  Foreign  Corn 

A  number  of  injurious  corn  diseases 
have  been  found  in  Southeastern  Asia, 
Australia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
Oceana,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  and  adjacent  islands.  In  view  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican corn  crop,  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  establish  quarantines  against  all 
countries  from  which  the  diseases  might 
reach  the  United  States.  A  public 
hearing  on  the  question  of  extending  the 
existing  quarantine  against  Indian  corn 
from  Java,  India  and  parts  of  Oceana 
has  just  been  held  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
maize  in  British  India,  Java,  Formosa 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  subject  to 
destructive  attacks  of  at  least  two  and 
possibly  three  species  of  downy  mildews. 
One  of  these  is  known  to  occur  also  in 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia; it  attacks  sugar  cane  as  well  as 
maize. 

The  downy  mildews  found  in  Java, 
British  India  and  the  Philippines  are 
favored  by  warm,  moist  weather  such 
as  is  considered  to  be  ideal  for  corn 
growing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  If 
any  of  these  mildews  or  other  Oriental 
diseases  of  corn  should  succeed  in  enter- 
ing the  United  States  and  reaching  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  they  would  do  im- 
mense damage. 

A  rapidly  growing  chick  gains  not  only 
in  flesh,  but  makes  bone  at  the  same 
rate,  and  in  order  to  make  this  neces- 
sary bone  growth,  a  large  amount  of  ash 
is  required  in  the  form  of  lime  and 
phosphates.  Some  of  this  is  furnished 
from  vegetable  juices  but  it  must  also 
be  furnished  from  animal  and  mineral 
sources.  Shell  and  grit  are  the  two 
most  common  mineral  sources,  while 
beef  scrap  and  granulated  bone  are  the 
most  common  animal  sources.  Beef 
scrap  should  not  be  fed  in  excess,  so 
bone  is  the  most  reliable  source  from 
which  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  this  animal 
requirement. 


While  the  past  year's  requirements  are 
fresh  in  your  mind,  is  a  splendid  time 
to  figure  on  your  feed  supply  for  next 
year. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Let  These 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Battleships  Protect 
Your  Prosperity 


Here  is  North  Dakota's  invincible  Preparedness  Fleet  in 
one  town  of  less  than  one  thousand  population— 
giant  elevators  which  house  the  farmers'  grain. 

Why  don't  you  come  and  enjoy  this  protection  with  our  North 
Dakota  farmers?   PREPAREDNESS  with  them  means  more 
acres  of  grain,  mo'e  live  s*ock,  comfortable  homes,  schools  and 
churches.  NORTH  DAKOTA  is  coming  rapidly  into  its  own. 
The  1915  crop  of  grain  along  the  Great  Northern  Ry.  in  that 
state  amounted  to  more  than  EIGHTY-  SIX  MILLION  bush- 
els. The  acreage  of  corn  and  alfalfa  is  increasing  enormously 
every  year.  This  means  stock  raising,  combined  with  grain 
growing,  for  bigger  and  steady  profits.    Dairy  and  live  stock 
products  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  few  years. 
Are  you  farming  on  high-priced  lands?  Then  read  of  results 
on  low-priced  land  in  North  Dakota. 

M.  C.  Crockett,  one  of  our  big  farmers  writes: — "I  came  from  Iowa  to  North  Dakota — came 
from  a  good  stock  country,  and  I  have  always  kept  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  some  hogs,  and 
know  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock  can  be  profitably  raised  here  just  as  well  as  in  Iowa.  I  now 
own  2080  acres  which  I  have  added  to  my  homestead  as  I  could  pay  for  it,  and  I  figure  my 
6oil  and  farm  just  as  good  as  they  have  in  Iowa  for  $200  per  acre.  And  farm  is  not  for  sale  " 

Medium-Sized  Farms  Pay  Best 


Joseph  Kasal  is  a  160-aoro  farmer  in  North 
Dakota.  In  1915  ho  threshed  from  127  acres  in 

train,  wheat,  1,743  bushels— oats,  841-barley, 
13.  Cows,  pigs  and  poultry  supply  the  table 
necessities. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  no  land  for 
Bale  in  North  Dakota,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  large  farms  like  Mr.  Crockett's  and  larger- 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  land  owned  by  non- 
residents. We  are  in- 


"See  Americ<\  First" 


terested  in  having  these  large  farms  divided 
into  160  and  320  acre  working  farms. 
If  you  own  or  rent  high-priced  land,  yon  will 
be  interested  in  learning  what  our  North 
Dakota  farmers  are  doing  on  land  equally  pro- 
ductive, but  which  costs  only  about  one-fifth 
as  much  and  may  be  secured  on  very  easy 
terms.  In  fact,  what  is  ordinarily  paid  by 
renters  will  make  the  payments  on  a  North 
Dakota  farm. 


GlacierN&liorjci)  Park- 


North  Dakota  Bulletin  FREE 

Write  for  free  bulletin  and  map  and  facts  about  the  soil,  affidavits  of 
crop  yields, experience  letters  from  actual  settlers.  We  will  assist  yon 
in  every  way  possible  in  finding  a  suitable  location  in  any  part  of 
the  state  aDd  our  services  to  you  are  FRBB.  Special  tow  Fares  for 
Home-Seekers.  Write  today.  Address  me  personally.  E.  C.  L1EDY, 
General  Immigration  Agent,  Dept.  254  Great  Northern 
Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I.  _  —  _  —  —  B  MEMORY  JOGGER  -  «-  —  —  —  «■>  ■> 


B  I  will  send  this  today  to  E.  C.  LEEDY,  Genera!  Immigration  Agent, 

a  Dept.  254  ,  Great  Northern  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  and  full  information  regarding  money-making  farms  along  the 
|  Great  Northern  Railway  in  North  Dakota. 

a  Name  Address  


Move  Bales 
iiqqev  Profits^ 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors' 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money  ' 

/  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
I  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


J  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  I 
I  Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
1  truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
machines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  j 
to  slip).    Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
[  Turns  out  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales.  Starts  or  stops  instantly.   Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Our  Book  Sent  Free.  Your  guide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
,  great  presses.  Write 

SHNDWICH  MFG.  CO.,517  Center  St..  tsnd.ith,  ia 


5  B 
GHT 


Just  off  the  Press.  Full 
Bed  Hot  Bargains.  A  copy 
Is  waiting  for  you.  We  are 
saving  our  customers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  The  latest, 
snappiest  and  finest  looking  bicycles  and 
buggies  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  save 
you  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a  bicycle;  from 
$10.00  to  $25.00  on  a  buggy.  Our  system  of 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer  Is  What 
Saves  You  Such  a  Big  Margin.  Do  not  buy 
until  you  have  seen  our  prices.  Writo  be- 
fore you  forget  it. 

AMSER  HARNESS  MFG.  CQ. 
IS32  Seventh  st.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


When 
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Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


WAR  ON  WASTE 

WITH  THE 

Man  Behind  the  Gun 


You  grow  your  grain  for  profit. 
Wasteful  threshing  means  that  both 
grain  and  profit  are  being  thrown  away. 

Buy  or  Hire  a  Red 
River  Special 

To  do  your  threshing  this  year,  and 
get  all  of  the  grain  that  you  raise  and 
all  of  the  profit  that  it  will  bring. 
Everything  that  will  do  fast,  clean  and 
perfect  threshing  is  to  be  found  in  this 
machine :  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  Man 
Behind  the  Gun,  the  Beating  Shakers, 
all  are  there  to  take  all  of  the  grain 
Itom  the  straw. 

The  patented  features  of  a  Nichols- 
Shepard  Red  River  Special  will  alone 
thresh  and  save  more  grain  than  other 
machines  can  secure  with  their  entire 
mechanism. 

Get  the  Big  Run  and 
Save  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stacker! 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
(1)     BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MiCHECAN 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


DRAINAGE  IMPORTAN 


FARM  crops  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  where  drainage  is  poor.  If 
all  the  space  in  the  soil  is  occu- 
pied by  water,  ordinary  cultivated  plants 
cannot  grow  in  it.  Roots  of  plants  must 
have  air  and  an  excess  of  water  in  the 
Soil  smothers  plant  life  by  shutting  off 
the  oxygen.  In  a  general  way  our  cul- 
tivated plants  do  best  when  the  soil  con- 
tains about  one-half  as  much  water  as 
it  holds  when  completely  saturated. 

Even  grass  does  not  grow  well  on  land 
where  an  excess  of  water  is  held  too 
long  in  the  surface  layers.  In  walking 
over  an  alfalfa  field  the  poorly  drained 
patches  can  always  be  located  because 
the  alfalfa  lacks  in  thrift  and  sometimes 
is  killed  out  entirely.  Last  year,  due 
to  the  excessive  rainfall,  poor  drainage 
was  more  apparent  than  in  normal  years 
and  in  a  great  many  alfalfa  fields  the 
alfalfa  perished  in  these  spots. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  Eastern 
Kansas  that  does  not  have  a  number  of 
acres  of  rich  land  in  need  of  drainage  in 
order  to  make  it  productive.  This  land 
is  in  regular  patches  and  it  takes  more 
labor  and  time  to  farm4  around  them 
than  to  farm  straight  across  them. 
There  were  such  patches  in  wheat  fields 
last  fall  that  were  so  wet"  that  they 
could  not  be  seeded.  They  are  still  wet 
and  soggy  and  cannot  be  properly  pre- 
pared even  for  spring  crops.  Such  land 
reduces  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
whole  farm  and  adds  to  the  labor.  Farm 
land  is  steadily  increasing  in  value  and 
these  acres  should  not  be  permitted  to 
lie  idle.  With  proper  drainage  these 
seepy  spots  can  be  made  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  on  the  farm. 

Spring  is  not  the  most  appropriate 
time  to  put  in  tile  or  do  drainage  work, 
but  it  is  a  good  time  to  locate  the  spots 
that  need  draining  and  make  definite 
plants  to  properly  tile  them  in  the  fall. 
Men  who  have  started  by  tiling  some  of 
the  worst  of  the  seepy  spots  on  their 
farms  almost  invariably  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  that  they  con- 
tinue to  lay  tile  until  they  have  ex- 
tended the  system  over  land  that  ordi- 
narily might  not  be  considered  in  need 
of  drainage. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  realize  that  tak- 
ing off  surplus  water  in  the  spring  ac- 
tually enables  farm  crops  to  stand  dry 
weather  better.  In  poorly  drained  land 
the  roots  of  the  crop  spread  out  on  the 
surface  because  of  the  excess  of  water 
below.  They  cannot  penetrate  into  this 
saturated  soil  and  their  feeding  area  is 
thus  restricted.  Later  in  the  season 
when  the  water  has  evaporated  or 
drained  away  the  roots  are  all  surface 
and  as  a  result  the  crop  suffers  more 
seriously  from  lack  of  rain  than  where 
the  roots  have  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  subsoil  early  in  the  season.  Surface- 
rooted  plants  always  suffer  from  dry 
weather.  They  must  depend  upon  fre- 
quent showers  for  thoir  moisture.  They 
cannot  draw  on  the  reserve  stored  in  the 
soil  below  because  of  the  shallow  root 
svstem. 


Variety  Tests  of  Corn 
Plants  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
environment  than  are  animals.  A  va- 
riety of  corn  will  modify  its  habits  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  if  grown  under  slightly  dif- 


ferent soil  and  climatic  conditions 
this  reason  variety  types  in  plants  are 
not  as  firmly  fixed  as  in  animals.  Each 
locality  must  to  a  certain  extent  develop 
its  own  adapted  varieties.  There  are 
standard  kinds  of  corn  that  have  been 
developed  through  the  careful,  painstak- 
ing work  of  corn  breeders,  but  even  these 
have  to  be  acclimated  or  adapted  to  the 
locality  before  they  give  the  best  results. 

Arousing  interest  in  the  matter  of  .bet- 
ter seed  and  in  the  development  of  corn 
that  is  better  adapted  to  the  locality,  ia 
one  of  the  valuable  activities  of  the  ag- 
ricultural agent.  This  work  is  done  by 
getting  different  members  of  the  county 
farm  bureaus  to  make  variety  tests  of 
corn  on  their  farms,  planting  a  few  rows 
of  a  number  of  different  kinds  and 
keeping  a  record  of  the  production. 
These  tests  furnish  a  good  demonstra- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  well  bred  seed 
and  the  whole  community  will  become 
interested  in  growing  better  corn.  In 
planning  these  tests,  some  are  put  on 
upland  soil  and  some  on  bottom  land, 
and  if  there  are  any  special  soil  types 
these  are  also  taken  into  consideration, 
so  that  those  who  study  the  tests  may 
find  some  being  conducted  under  such 
conditions  as  they  have  on  their  own 
farms. 

This  is  good  work  and  farmers  who 
are  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time 
to  making  the  tests  are  to  be  com- 
mended. It  is  an  evidence  of  their  pub- 
lic spirit  and  unselfishness. 


T 

For 


Plant  Corn  Across  the  Slope 
On  sloping  land,  planting  and  culti- 
vating across  the  slope  where  possible 
will  help  to  reduce  soil-washing.  When 
corn  is  drilled  with  the  slope  furrows 
are  made  which  are  sure  to  increase 
washing.  While  checked  corn  is  usually 
preferred  by  the  best  farmers  on  land 
that  is  not  subject  to  washing,  it  is 
usually  more  important  on  rolling  land 
to  cultivate  in  one  direction  only,  and 
that  around  the  slope.  The  greatest 
damage  is  done  on  steep  slopes  because 
the  faster  the  flow  of  water  the  greater 
the  amount  of  soil  it  will  carry  away. 
If  you  double  the  rate  of  flow  of  water, 
it  will  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  soil  removed. 


Value  of  Farm  Lands  Increasing 

The  value  of  farm  lands  of  the  United 
States,  without  improvements,  is  esti- 
mated at  $45.55  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  $40.85  a  year  ago,  $40.31  two  years 
ago,  $38.10  three  years  ago,  and  $3G.23 
four  years  ago.  The  census  reported  the 
value  of  farm  lands  in  1910  as  $32.40, 
and  in  1900  as  $15.57  per  acre. 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  farm 
lands  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  per  cent  a  year,  or  approxi- 
mately $2  per  acre  per  year.  The  excep- 
tional increase  of  the  past  year  may  be 
explained  partly  by  the  reaction  in  the 
southern  cotton  states  following  a  tem- 
porary depression  last  year,  and  partly 
by  the  stimulus  given  by  the  war  to 
prices,  particularly  of  grain. 

Increases  have  been  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  only  note- 
worthy exceptions  being  orchard  land3 
and  some  irrigated  lands  in  the  North- 
west, which  apparently  had  been  over- 
valued before. 


ROOTS  "WILL  NOT  PENETRATE  SOIL  HOLDING  EXCESS  OF 
WATER.  POOR  DRAINAGE  COMPELS  SIRFACH  ROOTING 
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i  Farmers  to    Xeacli  Students 


KANSAS  FARMER 


About  sixty  farmers  in  one  Missouri 
I  community  are  petitioning  their  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Columbia  to  send  its 
farm  management  students  to  them  for 
study  this  summer.  These  farmers  offer 
their  farms  of  from  20  to  900  acres  each 
for  study  and  will  themselves  be  the 
teachers  *  to  a  considerable  extent,  al- 
though the  college  classes  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  professor  who  will  direct 
their  work  and  take  charge  of  any  gen- 
eral meetings  which  the  interest  of  all 
parties  concerned  may  make  desirable. 

As  farmers  from  other  communities 
are  also  asking  that  the  students  be 
sent  to  them,  it  is  possible  that  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  state  will  be  studied 
in  this  way.  Grain  farming,  stock  farm- 
ing, and  diversified  farming  will  be 
studied  and  the  farm  management  meth- 
ods which  make  for  success  in  each  line 
will  receive  special  attention.  Pure-bred 
stock  will  not  be  left  out  and  the  only 
Mangum  terrace  in  Missouri  recently  in- 
stalled by  a  county  agent  for  the  pre- 
vention of  soil  washing,  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  interest  if  it  can  be 
visited  as  now  planned. 

The  parties  will  be  equipped  with 
small  sleeping  tents  and  also  with  a 
large  work  and  mess  tent  if  the  enroll- 
ment is  large  enough  to  make  this  neces- 
sary. The  course  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents from  outside  the  state  and  to 
those  who  have  not  completed  high 
school  work. 


Experience  with  Tepary  Beans 

C.  W.  Askew  of  Ness  County,  writes 
us  of  his  two  years'  experience  with 
tepary  beans.    He  says: 

"In  the  spring  of  1914  I  secured  from 
the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  seed  of 
several  varieties  of  tepary  beans.  I 
first  wrote  the  station,  making  careful 
inquiry  concerning  the  crop,  and  the  re- 
ply received  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  well  adapted  to  our  conditions. 
We  secured  a  quart  each  of  the  several 
varieties  and  planted  them  about  the 
first  of  June  with  a  lister.  Wheat  har- 
vest came  on  early  and  we  were  not 
able  to  cultivate  the  beans  for  six  weeks 
after  planting.  We  then  threw  the  soil 
to  them,  and  this  wa3  all  the  cultivation 
they  were  given.  The  only  rain  was  a 
good  shower  June  30.  The  beans  were 
harvested  the  latter  part  of  August. 
Two  varieties — a  white  and  a  pink — 
made  yields  of  about  140  pounds  to  the 
plot  or  at  the  rate  of  33  bushels  to  the 
acre  after  considerable  loss  due  to  shat- 
tering. 

"In  1915  we  planted  small  patches  of 
these  two  best  yielding  varieties  and 
got  a  good  crop  but  not  equal  to  that 
of  1914.  It  was  very  evident  that  the 
season  was  too  wet  for  them.  It  was 
the  wettest  season  I  have  known  for 
over  thirty  years. 

"The  vines  produce  a  large  growth 
which  makes  fine  hay.  It  is  relished  by 
a!l  kinds  of  stock,  as  are  the  beans. 
They  are  not  very  desirable  for  table  use 
without  considerable  parboiling. 

"With  the  limited  experience  we  have 
had  with  them,  we  are  led  to  believe 
they  are  one  of  the  surest  dry  season 
crops  we  have  ever  tried.  We  would 
not  advise  them  for  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  state,  however,  but  believe 
every  farmer  in  the  western  third  ought 
.  to  plant  a  field  of  them. 

"The  beans  should  be  planted  in  rows 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  put- 
ting three  or  four  beans  to  the  hill,  and 
the  hills  sixteen  inches  apart.  I  believe 
where  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  eigh- 
teen inches  surface  planting  is  better 
than  listing. 

"On  account  of  their  slender,  weak 
vines,  harvesting  of  the  tepary  beans  is 
somewhat  tedious.  They  grow  a  heavy 
cluster  of  pods  that  hang  below  the 
vines  almost  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
mowing  machine  or  scythe  would  clip 
off  many  of  the  beans.  The  vines  are 
weak,  however,  and  we  take  the  header 
fork  or  an  ordinary  hay  fork  and  shove 
it  under  the  vine  close  to  the  ground 
and  push  three  hills  together.  This 
makes  a  convenient  size  forkful  to  pitch 
into  a  barge  or  tight  rack.  The  beans 
should  be  allowed  to  cure  for  a  day  or 
so  before  hauling  in.  In  hauling,  three 
rows  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  They  can 
be  stacked  in  ricks  four  feet  wide  and 
as  high  as  they  can  be  made  to  stand. 
A  layer  of  dry  straw  should  be  placed 
on  the  ground  to  keep  the  beans  from 
spoiling." 

Little  chicks  must  never  be  overfed. 
Feed  four  or  five  times  a  day  during  the 
first  feeding  week,  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  feedings  until  the  end 
of  the  second  week.  Cracked  grain  may 
be  fed  three  times  a  day  and  dry  mash 
kept  before  them  all  the  time  after  the 
second  week.  Sloppy,  wet  foods  should 
be  avoided. 


A  Real  Va) 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
claims  and  to  advance  opinions. 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  appropri- 
ate all  the  known  motor  car 
virtues  and  apply  them  to  any 
automobile.  Inexpensive  diver- 
sions these,  and  there's  the  chance 
that  some  one  may  be  impressed. 

We  haven't  the  inclination  or 
the  temptation  to  submit  any- 
thing but  facts.  For  we  have  the 
facts — convincing  and  significant 
facts — and  one  real  fact  is  worth  a 
legion  of  mere  beliefs. 

The  Maxwell  car  holds  the 
World's  Endurance  Record — 
22,023  miles  without  stopping 
the  motor — 500  miles  per  day 
average. 

The  Maxwell  car  has  set 
numerous  records  for  economy  of 
gasoline — varying  from  21.8  miles 
per  gallon  on  the  World's  Endur- 
ance Record  run  to  36.8  miles  per 
gallon  on  other  runs  that  were 
planned  to  prove  the  economy 
rather  than  the  endurance  of 
Maxwell  cars. 

The  Maxwell  car,  on  account  of 
its  light  weight  and  correct  bal- 


ue 


ance,  always  gives  noteworthy 
tire  mileage — averaging  9,871 
miles  per  tire  when  setting  the 
World's  Endurance  Record. 

These  are  facts — established 
and  proved  facts.  They  help  to 
make  up  Maxwell  value.  And 
when  considered  along  with  the 
physical  attractiveness  and  the 
same  complete  equipment  of 
much  costlier  cars,  the  result, 
Maxwell  owners  tell  us,  is  a  value 
that  stands  alone. 

It  is  this  value  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  doubled  production  of 
Maxwell  factories.  It  is  this 
value  that  is  responsible  for  the 
40,000  sales  of  Maxwell  cars  that 
were  made  last  year  to  American 
farmers.  It  is  this  value  that  is 
responsible  for  the  good  will  and 
popular  favor  the  Maxwell  car 
has  earned. 

You  can  get  out  of  any  car  only 
what  is  put  into  it.  Service  and 
satisfaction  do  not  simply  hap- 
pen. There  is  an  adequate  and 
powerful  reason  for  the  unques- 
tioned leadership,  in  their  class, 
of  Maxwell  Motor  Cars. 


The  WorWs  Champion  Endurance  Car 


Touring  Car,  completely  equipped,  including  Electric  Starter 
and  Lights,  $655,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.      Four  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Write  to  Dept.  28  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 
"22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping." 
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Clean  Skimming 
Easy  Turning 
Easy  Washing 
SraaW  Repair  Cost 


Stands  On  Its  Record 

FOR  nearly  forty  years  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  has  led  in 
the  cream  separator  field.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  1878.  It  had  a 
long  start  and  has  always  held  its  lead.  It  has  always  led  in  every 
step  of  cream  separator  development  and  popularity,  and  more  De 
Lavals  are  in  use  today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  closest  skimming  cream  sep- 
arator. That's  the  main  reason  why  98%  of  the  world's  creameries 
use  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Because  of  its  cleaner  skimming,  ease  of  operation  and  wonderful 
durability,  every  De  Laval  user  is  a  "booster"  and  the  better  its  work 
is  known  in  a  neighborhood  the  more  popular  it  becomes. 

The  better  quality  of  cream  it  produces  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
De  Laval  produced  cream  and  butter  have  scored  highest  at  every 
annual  contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  in  every  great  representative  contest  for  over 
thirty  years.  Last  but  not  least,  the  De  Laval  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915  as  at  every  other  great 
exposition  since  its  invention. 

The  creamerymen's  choice  can't  be 
far  wrong.  The  world's  greatest  dairymen 
and  mechanical  experts  who  act  as  judges 
at  the  great  expositions  can  be  depended 
upon  to  recognize  real  merit,  and  the  fact 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  all  cream  separator  buyers 
must  mean  a  good  deal  to  you.  In  your 
purchase  of  a  cream  separator  can  you 
afford  to  ignore  these  considerations? 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for 
you  right  now.  See  the  nearest  De  Laval 
agent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him 
write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York      29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


CARSUltJ* 

DISINFECTANT 

DIP 


Market  for  25  years 

1  Clean  np,  disinfect  with 

•■Car-Sul,"  kill  the  lice  on  your  stock  with 

••Car-Sal. "  No  better  disinfectant  ever  made  for  general  use  around 
your  farm  and  house  than  "Car-Sul."   Your  druggist  or  hardware  mer- 
chant has  it  or  direct  from  ua  with  freight  charges  paid  at  $1.25  for  1  gallon, 
or  $6.00  for  6  gallons.   Don't  take  a  substitute.    If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Car-Sul,"  write  ua.  Take  nothing  but  the  original  package. 

THE  MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Room  15  Simpson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


5  GAL  »5?9 
OELI  VEREO 


95  oh 

Upward  TRIAL 

Jhn&ucon. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     40?)1      Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

(tfti  /Sjt  jm  Buys  the  New  Butter* 
jk"J  Jl  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running. 
V?  £f  M  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
fcl^W  minu,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^.a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

tier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
axger  sizes  up  to  6 1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  gy1^'^0^^ 

it  SreS  in  cream,  Postal  brin^a  Free  cat* 
alog,  folder  and  "direct- from- factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <•» 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Pump  Comforts 

There's  nothing  that  makes  farm  life  more 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  garden, 
barns,  dairy,  troughs,  fire  protection, 
etc.  Goulds  Puraps  are  reasonable  in,  / 
price,  and  cost  little  to  maintain. 
Our  service  Dept.  advises  free  on 
selecting  from  the  300  styles  of 

POULDSPUMPC 


/FOB  EVERY  SCRVICtK^ 

—hand,  windmill,  Gasolin 
motor.  Rigidly  tested. Gua 
anteed.  Backed  by  65  year! 
experience.  Send  to-day  foi 
ournew/reebook**Watei 
Supply  for  the  Country 
\  Home."     Address  De* 
partment  Y 

^The  Goulds  Mfg.Co.Jj 

i  Main  Office  &  Works: 
^  Seneca  Falls, N.Y.  L 

Branches: 
^Boston   Ch i  cago/ 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New  York 
Houston 
Atlanta 


Via-  1631  "Pyramid" 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


WITTEf 


You  can't  buy  any  rtnnd  enprine  at  a 
lower  price.   You  can't  buy  a  better 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.  Established  1S70. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
IfiOl  Oakland  Av.KansaaCity.Mo. 
1G01  Empire  Bldg. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2  HP.  S2J.95 

3  H-P.  S47.85 

4  H-P.  $64.75 
6  H-P.  SS9.90 

8  H  P  $129  SO  , 
Writeforprices 
on  «izoB  12.  16 
and  22  H-P. 


Large   Cows    Best  Producers 


UNDER-SIZED  cows  are  seldom 
heavy  producers  of  milk  and  but- 
ter fat.  The  cow  must  have  ca- 
pacity to  handle  large  quantities  of  feed 
in  order  to  produce  a  heavy  flow  of 
milk.  It  matters  not  what  the  breed 
may  be,  it  has  been  our  observation  that 
the  most  profitable  producers  are  the 
cows  that  are  large  in  size  for  the  breed. 
The  very  small  cows  of  the  breed  nearly 
always  fall  below  what  the  better  cows 
of  the  breed  Are  able  to  produce.  The 
little  cows  may  not  require  so  much  feed 
for  their  own  maintenance,  but  the  sole 
function  of  the  milk  cow  is  to  turn  feed 
into  milk,  and  the  cow  that  will  handle 
the  largest  amount  of  feed  is  almost  in- 
variably the  one  that  will  produce  the 
most  profit  providing  she  is  of  dairy 
temperament. 

There  seems  to  be  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  size  of  the  milk  cow. 
Heifers  are  not  grown  out  to  normal 
size  and  by  continuing  this  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two,  all  the  cows  in  the  herd 
may  become  under-sized  for  the  breed. 

We  just  visited  a  herd  in  which  these 
points  were  especially  noticeable.  There 
were  only  two  pure-bred  cows  in  the 
herd.  One  of  them  was  a  cow  of  large 
size  and  her  conformation  gave  every 
indication  that  she  had  great  capacity 
for  feed.  She  had  been  fresh  for  two 
months  and  had  been  giving  almost  sixty 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  In  the  same  herd 
there  were  a  number  of  little  heifers 
giving  milk  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
over  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
There  is  no  hope  for  these  little  heifers 
to  ever  attain  the  capacity  for  produc- 
tion of  the  big  cow.  They  will  always 
be  under-sized.  The  owner  said  he 
bought  these  heifers  knowing  they  would 
be  fresh  but  did  not  know  they  would 
calve  so  young. 

We  believe  this  point  of  keeping  up 
the  size  of  milk  cows  should  be  given 
more  attention.  Unless  the  heifers  are 
fed  well  as  calves  and  kept  growing  and 
developing  properly  they  will  not  be 
near  so  valuable  as  producers  when  they 
are  added  to  the  milking  herd. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
relative  economy  of  large  and  small 
cows.  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
smaller  cows  would  produce  butter  fat 
more  economically.  At  the  Washington 
Experiment  Station  a  test  was  recently 
conducted  to  determine  the  comparative 
economy  of  the  large  and  small  cow. 
The  results  of  this  test  as  given  in  the 
'following  extract  of  the  report  of  the 
station,  confirm  the  results  of  previous 
tests  and  the  observation  of  experienced 
dairymen : 

The  cows  were  divided  without  regard 
to  breed  into  groups  of  large  and  small 
cows.  Cows  weighing  1,100  pounds  or 
more  were  taken  as  large  cows  and  those 
weighing  less  than  1,100  pounds  as  small 
cows.  The  results  showed  that  with  the 
cost  of  feed  alone  considered  the  small 
cows  produced  butter  fat  for  one  cent 
per  pound  less  than  the  large  cows,  but 
did  not  produce  milk  as  cheaply.  When 
the  total  expenses  were  considered  the 
large  cows  produced  butter  fat  at  three 
cents  less  per  pound  and  milk  at  57 
cents  less  per  hundred  than  the  small 
cows.  The  data  obtained  in  this  short 
test  tend  to  show  that  the  larger  dairy 
animal  having  a  large  capacity  for  con- 
suming feed  is  the  more  economical  and 
more  profitable  animal.  However,  these 
conclusions  are  tentative,  and  to  obtain 
conclusive  results  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  test  for  several  years, 
which  it  is  planned  to  do. 


Breeder  Endorses  Dairy  Club 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  dairymen  of  the  state.  J.  H.  Lomax, 
who  conducts  an  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
in  Northeast  Kansas,  writes  as  follows: 

"I  think  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  is  a  grand  proposition.  It  makes 
me  think  of  when  I  was  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  and  milked  the  old  red  cow  on 
the  home  farm,  trying  to  make  her  give 
more  milk  than  the  one  my  brother 
milked.  Many  a  farmer  is  today  milk- 
ing cows  that  hardly  produce  enough 
cream  for  the  coffee.  I  never  knew 
there  was  so  much  difference  in  cows 
until  I  had  experience  with  the  Jerseys. 
Knowing  what  I  do  now  of  the  dairy 
business,  I  can  say  to  the  young  farmer 
or  dairyman  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
paying  types  of  farming.  To  make  it 
most  profitable  he  needs  a  good,  clean, 
warm  barn,  a  silo,  alfalfa  hay,  and  good 


cows  of  dairy  type.  They  will  make  his 
farm  better,  will  feed  his  hogs,  calves) 
and  chickens,  as  well  as  the  family,  and 
in  addition  will  pay  his  hired  help." 

Silage  for  Spring  Feeding 

Silage  is  generally  considered  as  a 
winter  feed,  but  there  is  no  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  more  needed  than 
in  feeding  the  cows  early  in  the  spring 
before  the  grass  has  matured  sufficiently 
to  supply  the  nutrients  needed  for  milk 
production.  When  cows  are  once  given  a 
few  nips  at  the  early  grass  they  lose 
their  appetite  for  hay  and  other  dry 
feed.  If  allowed  to  run  on  the  pasture 
they  spend  their  time  grazing  but  get 
little  feed  value.  Even  if  they  are  kept 
from  the  pasture  they  seem  to  lose  their 
taste  for  dry  feed  and  begin  to  fall  off 
in  milk. 

Cows  will  eat  heavy  rations  of  silage 
even  when  given  a  chance  to  run  on 
pasture  early  in  the  spring.  They  do  not 
seem  to  lose  their  appetite  for  silage 
when  they  get  the  first  bite  of  grass. 
We  saw  this  demonstrated  on  neighbor- 
ing farms  only  last  week.  On  one  farm 
the  silage  had  all  been  fed  and  the  cows 
were  running  on  bluegrass  pasture  but 
getting  little  in  feed  value  and  were 
falling  off  in  milk  even  though  given 
two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  daily  with 
some,  chop  and  bran.  On  the  other  farm 
cows  were  eating  forty  and  fifty  pounds 
of  silage  daily  even  though  they  were 
running  on  pasture. 

The  dairyman  needs  enough  silage  so 
that  he  can  feed  it  almost  the  year  round 
if  necessary.  It  has  been  said  that  silage 
is  grass  without  hot  weather  and  flies. 
On  most  Kansas  dairy  farms  during  the 
summer  season  there  are  periods  when 
there  is  no  pasture  but  plenty  of  flies 
and  hot  weather  are  certain,  and  unless 
there  is  silage  for  the  cows  to  eat  they 
will  give  but  little  milk. 


Oleomargarine  Fight  in  Congress 

All  producers  of  cream  are  interested 
in  the  oleomargarine  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress.  Mr.  Haugen  in  in- 
troducing the  National  Dairy  Union 
Oleomargarine  Bill,  H.  R.  13825,  made 
the  following  statement:  "Several  bills 
are  now  pending  in  Congress  which  in 
effect  would  materially  weaken  the 
present  oleo  law  if  enacted.  One  bill 
goes  as  far  as  to  provide,  "That  the 
artificial  coloration  of  oleomargarine 
causing  it  to  look  like  butter  is  hereby 
expressly  permitted,"  _which,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  greatly  build  up  the^ 
oleo  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  dairy' 
industry,  making  it  possible  to  pawn  off 
the  counterfeit  article  for  the  genuine 
article  at  butter  price.  Thus,  by  deceiv- 
ing the  consumer,  it  would  not  only 
deprive  the  dairy  industry  of  its  legit- 
imate market,  but  it  would  also  enable 
the  oleo  manufacturer  and  dealer  to 
swindle  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two 
articles. 

"Hitherto  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  ten  cent  tax,  upon  the  contention 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  customer.  Now 
that  the  National  Dairy  Union  and  other 
representatives  of  the  dairy  interests 
have  suggested  and  agreed  to  its  re- 
moval, by  substituting  therefor  a  nom- 
inal tax,  and  prescribing  a  color  stand- 
ard beyond  which  oleo  shall  not  go,  the 
ten  cent  tax  argument  has  been  aban- 
doned and  copies  of  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  Congress  and  circular  letters 
purporting  to  quote  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  discrediting 
butter  have  been  sent  broadcast  over 
the  country,  evidently  to  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  use  of  butter. 

The  present  law  was  not  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  price  of 
oleo  or  to  the  burden  of  the  consumer 
as  alleged  by  some,  but  to  insure  hon- 
est dealings  in  oleo.  It  wTas  believed 
that  with  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law  it  would  prove  effective.  Undoubt- 
edly it  has  served  a  good  purpose  as  it 
has  in  a  large  degree,  protected  the  con- 
sumer against  deception  and  the  dairy 
interests  against  imposition,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1015,  page  139,  wholesale 
fraud  is  still  being  practiced. 

"The  Secretary  in  his  report  _  states 
that  the  Government  had  been  defrauded 
through  artificially  colored  oleo  being 
sold  under  tax-paid  stamps  at  one- 
fourth  of  one  cent  a  pound  instead  of 
p      '>e  rate  of  ten  cents  due  on  such 
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product,  by  four  manufacturers,  the 
enormous  sum  of  $17,692,410.47,  since 
the  inception  of  the  present  law.  By 
another  manufacturer,  $1,503,205.30  in 
six  years  period.  The  five  alone,  in  the 
aggregate  $19,195,613.77  stamp  taxes, 
exclusive  of  special  taxes  of  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  incurred. 

"In  view  of  the  alleged  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  present  law  and  the  fraud 
perpetrated  under  it,  the  Secretary  rec- 
ommends amendatory  legislation  to  cor- 
rect these  faults  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  reve- 
nues and  to  the  public.  Mr.  Cabell,  for- 
mer Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  others,  testified  and  reported  to  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  numerous  vio- 
lations and  suggested  amendments  to  the 
present  law.  •  Recently  forty-three  per- 
sons were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
violations.  Others  are  under  indictment 
and,  undoubtedly,  will  also  go  to  the 
penitentiary. 

"For  some  time  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  present  law  is  not  perfect  in" 
all  its  details  but  that  it  should  be 
amended.  For  a  number  of  years  sev- 
eral, especially  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Union  in  consultation  with 
others,  have  labored  industriously  and 
conscientiously  to  have  the  present  law 
amended,  not  to  weaken  it  but  to 
strengthen  it,  to  make  it  just  and  fair 
to  the  oleo  interests,  to  prevent  fraud 
and  to  protect  the  dairy  interest  and 
consumer  against  imposition.  In  pre- 
paring and  presenting  such  a  bill,  with 
the  prevailing  misconception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ten  cent  tax,  it  was  decided 
not  to  insist  upon  the  ten  cent  tax  but 
to  prescribe  and  insist  upon  a  color 
standard,  70  per  cent  white  beyond 
which  oleo  cannot  go,  except  when  col- 
ored for  one's  own  family  table,  which 
is  in  line  with  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Denmark  and  made 
possible  by  a  practical  means  for  scien- 
tifically measuring  color  recently  worked 
out  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

"The  bill  introduced  provides  that  the 
name  of  oleomargarine  shall  be  changed 
to  margarine,  that  it  shall  be  sold  in  one- 
half,  one  or  five  pound  packages  prop- 
erly marked,  wrapped  and  branded,  that 
books  shall  be  kept  in  such  form  as  is 
prescribed  and  open  to  inspection,  that 
a  strip  stamp  shall  be  wrapped  around 
each  wrapper  instead  of  the  coupon 
stamp  now  used,  for  a  flat  tax  of  one 
cent  per  pound  on  all  margarine,  for 
special  taxes  on  manufacturers,  wholesal- 
ers and  retailers,  that  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  shall  not  be  exempt  there- 
from by  reason  of  being  introduced  in 
the  original  packages  or  otherwise,  and 
for  heavy  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
law. 

"This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Dairy  Union.  It 
was  prepared  by  men  of  experience  and 
talent,  with  the  aim  to  make  it  just  and 
fair  to  all  concerned.  It  is  indorsed  by 
the  representatives  of  dairy  interests.  It 
should  be  passed  speedily,  without 
change,  and  as  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee that  drafted  it. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Early  Corn  for  Silo 

Ninety-day  corn  does  not  grow  as  big 
nor  make  as  large  yields  as  later  ma- 
turing varieties,  but  on  live  stock  farms 
a  patch  of  early  maturing  corn  is  a  big 
help  in  supplying  some  cheap  feed  for 
the  stock  early  in  the  season.  Grain  is 
high  in  price  and  some  early  corn  will 
help  cut  down  the  feed  bill. 

The  dairy  farmer  having  a  silo  can 
with  profit  put  in  some  early  silage  and 
begin  feeding  it  at  once.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Such  varieties  as  Min- 
nesota 13,  Northwestern  Dent,  Sherrod's 
White,  or  other  small,  early  maturing 
varieties  will  be  ready  for  the  silo  in 
July  or  August.  They  will  not  make 
large  tonnage  yields  but  some  well  ma- 
tured silage  will  be  most  acceptable  at 
that  time.  The  regular  silage  crop  can 
be  filled  in  on  top  if  any  of  this  early 
silage  is  left  at  filling  time. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  plant  some 
early  variety  of  cowpeas  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation in  this  field  of  early  corn.  The 
peas  will  come  on  and  can  be  pastured 
down  with  hogs  or  turned  under  in  the 
fall  as  green  manure.  If  pastured  down, 
rye  can  sometimes  be  seeded  with  profit 
for  fall  and  winter  pasture. 

At  a  conservative  estimate  two  cows 
can  be  kept  by  feeding  silage  at  the  cost 
of  one  cow  from  the  same  acreage  fed 
on  hay  or  other  roughage. 


An  inch  of  rain  coming  down  on  a 
single  acre  of  ground  would  fill  more 
than  600  barrels  of  45  gallons  capacity 
each.  This  amount  of  water  would 
weigh  more  than  110  tons,  or  nearly  a 

Quarter  nf  a   million  nnim/lo 


Quality  First 


Price,  $1090  Detroit — One  Reason  For  a  900  Per  Cent  increase  in  One  Year  in 

Chalmers  Farm  Business 


A  car  that  merely  looks  well,  "steps" 
smartly,  and  rides  comfortably  on  boulevards, 
is  emphatically  not  for  the  rigorous  demands 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  value  of  length  of  life  in  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  more  keenly  sought,  than  on 
the  farm. 

Length  of  life  is  a  thing  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty in  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers.  Its  high 
engine-speed  is  in  part  responsible,  for  the 
higher  the  engine  speed,  the  less  the  side-thrust 
of  the  crankshaft,  and  the  side-thrust  means 
destructive  wear  and  tear  that  rips  an  engine 
to  pieces.  1 

Long  life  is  also  insured  by  the  big  margin 
of  reserve  between  your  normal  driving  speeds 
and  this  car's  safe  maximum  engine-speed  of 
3400  revolutions  per  minute. 

3400  r.  p.  m.  does  not  mean  that  the  engine 
turns  at  this  high  rate  at  all  times.  It  means 
that  it  can  attain  this  record  speed  without 
skipping  and  with  absolute  safety.  Normally, 
you  do  not  require  any  such  crankshaft  turn- 
ing.   At  10  miles  an  hour,  for  instance,  you 


need  only  500  r.  p.  m. ,  at  20  you  require  1000 
r.  p.  m. ,  and  at  30  miles  1500  r.  p.  m. 

Here  is  conservation  of  energy  at  its  best ; 
ahead  of  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  stretch  years  of 
obedient  work;  and  all  intelligent  judges  of 
machinery  know  that  a  car  thus  built  and  thus 
conducting  itself  cannot  wear  itself  out  in  a  few 
years  of  hard  usage. 

Buyers,  moreover,  are  reminded  that  with 
every  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  goes  a  book  of 
100  half-hour  free  service  and  inspection  cou- 
pons, negotiable  at  any  Chalmers  dealer's  on 
the  map. 

Go  and  see  this  machine  the  next  time 
you  go  to  town.  Examine  her  engine.  And 
you'll  no  longer  be  in  doubt  what  machine 
you  ought  to  own.  , 

Five- Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1090  Detroit 

Two-Passenger  Roadster,  $1070  Detroit; 
Three-Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1440  Detroit; 
Color  of  Touring  Car  and  Roadster — Oriford  Maroon  or 
Meteor  blue.  Three- Passenger  Cabriolet — Oriford  maroon, 
Valentine  green,  or  Meteor  blue.  Wheels — standard 
dark,  primrose  yellow  or  red.  Wire  wheels  optional  on 
Roadster  or  Cabriolet  at  extra  cost. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company  Detroit 


UT  THIS 

Attachment  on 

Your  FORD 

and  you've  got 
the  BEST  and  / 
CHEAPEST  farm  ' 

power — costs  less  than 
1/3  Ordinary  Gasoline 
Engine  or  to  Operate. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


April  22,  1910 


In  the  Path  of  a  Tornado 

In  June,  1914,  the  Poor  Farm  of  Outagamie  County, 
Wisconsin,  was  struck  by  a  cyclone,  which  demolished 
everything  in  its  path  but  the  concrete  silos.  Four 
buildings  were  wrecked— two  of  them  completely. 
The  concrete  silos,  right  along  side  the  wrecked  frame 
buildings,  were  unharmed.  Filled  or  empty,  concrete 
silos  resist  the  heaviest  strain  which  the  elements  can 
put  upon  them. 

'FlTPTYPOn'P  Time  and  again,  concrete  silos  exposed  to  the 
■TJXcjJF IHJ1  mtense  heat  of  burning-  barns  have  not 
suffered  the  slightest  injury.  The  walls  are  fireproof;  fire  cannot 
be  communicated  to  the  contents.  There  is  nothing  about  a 
concrete  silo  to  burn. 

R .  J    Rats  can  not  gnaw  through  concrete,  and  let 

3.  t  3.11  Q  air  into  the  silo.  The  contents  are  thus  pre- 
■p  rvf-YVurk/vP  vented  from  molding.  Moisture  can  not  rot 
J\OiprOUl   the  concrete  walls. 

There  are  so  many  concrete  silos  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  inspect  one  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  Then  write  us  for  instructions  how  to  build  it. 


F  O  R  P  E  R  M  A  N  E  N  C  E 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


Commerce  Building 
Kansas  City 


Ideal  Building 
Denver 


Hurt  Building 
Atlanta 


116  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Southwestern  Life  Building 
Dallas 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED? 

You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.   Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
•  crops  can  he  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  lahor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


TILE  SILOS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 

Maximum  strength,   minimum  weight,   hoops   imbedded.     Fire  and  Trost 
Proof.    Ornamental — Easy  to  Build. 
12x30.   75  ton»,  $134.00  18x40.  229  tons,  $255.00 

14x30.  100  tons,    I5I.C0  20x45,  330  tons.  319.00 

16x36,  149  tons,   204.00  22x50,  396  tons,  368.00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low.    Fully  warranted.    "Why  pay  more  for 
y  good  silo?     Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied   territory.  Write 
lay  fur  illustrated  booklets  also  of  CLIMAX  Ensilage  Cutters 
d  HOOS1ER  Extension  Silo  Roofs. 

AMERIC  AN  SILO  SirrLY  COMPANY 
210  Traders*  Building;  Kansas  City,  Missouri  

^TION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


Skipping  Live   Stock   C o-Operatively 


FARMERS'  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciations have  proved  so  successful 
that,  there  are  now  500  such  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  that  are 
shipping  stock  in  a  co-operative  way. 
About  200  of  these  are  in  Minnesota, 
where  the  movement  started,  and  the 
remainder  are  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West. 
Several  have  been  successfully  conducted 
in  Kansas  for  a  good  many  years  and 
new  ones  have  recently  been  formed. 
Brief  editorial  mention  was  made  of 
these  in  Kansas  Farmer,  April  1  issue. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  associations 
is  to  enable  their  members  to  ship  in 
carload  lots  to  the  central  markets  in- 
stead of  being  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  local  buyers  in  disposing  of  a  few 
animals  from  time  to  time.  The  fact 
that  no  capital  is  required  for  their  or- 
ganization "makes  these  associations  pos- 
sible in  communities  in  which  more  com- 
plicated forms  of  co-operation  would  not 
succeed.  Such  associations  are  scarcely 
practicable,  or  necessary,  in  regions 
where  there  is  so  much  live  stock  that 
it  is  generally  marketed  in  carload  lots 
under  any  circumstances,  or  where  there 
is  so  little  that  the  association  has  prac- 
tically nothing  with  which  to  work. 

To  .organize  such  an  association  it  is 
necessary  only  for  the  farmers  of  the 
community  to  meet  together,  adopt  a 
simple  constitution  and  by-laws,  a  sam- 
ple of  which  is  given  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  718  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  elect  officers,  and,  in 
turn,  for  them  to  appoint  a  manager. 
It  is  recommended,  although  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  that  the  organiza- 
tion incorporate.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
nominal  cost — usually  not  more  than  ten 
dollars.  For  this  small  expenditure  of 
trouble  and  money  the  association  usu- 
ally enables  the  farmer  to  market  his 
stock  when  it  is  ready  instead  of  com- 
pelling him  to  wait  until  the  local  ship- 
per is  ready  to  buy  it.  He  obtains  for 
himself  the  benefits  of  the  cheaper  car- 
load transportation,  and  the  shipments 
of  the  association  realize  for  the  owner 
the  market  price  of  his  stock  less  the 
actual  cost  of  marketing.  In  particular, 
it  has  been  found  that  when  thin  stock, 
calves,  or  lambs  are  sold  in  small  num- 
bers, the  local  price  is  usually  very  low. 
It  is  on  this  class  of  stock  that  the  asso- 
ciations have  been  able  to  save  their 
members  the  most  money. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it 


is  important  that  all  stock  be  marked 
at  the  shipping  point.  This  precaution 
prevents  disputes  in  regard  to  shrinkage 
and  dockage  and  assists  in  making  ad- 
justments in  case  of  loss  or  damage  in 
transit.  There  are  three  common  meth- 
ods of  marking.  Numbers  or  other  char- 
acters may  be  clipped  in  some  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  animal,  paint  may  be 
employed,  or  numbered  ear  tags  used. 
The  last  method  is  the  least  frequent  be- 
cause it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  the 
stock  yards  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
animal  to  see  the  number  on  the  tag. 
If  the  second  method  is  adopted,  ordi- 
nary paint  is  undesirable,  especially  for 
hogs,  as  it  does  not  dry  readily  enough 
to  prevent  smearing.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  using  paint  containing 
about  one-fourth  varnish.  In  the  case 
of  sheep,  however,  painting  is  objection- 
able because  the  marks  will  not  scour 
out  and  wool  manufacturers  object  to 
them,  and  branding  fluid,  therefore,  is 
preferable.  Whatever  system  of  mark- 
ing is  adopted,  the  important  features 
are  that  it  should  be  uniform  for  all 
shipments  and  that  the  marks  should  be 
plain  and  conspicuous.  In  many  cases 
hogs  are  not  marked,  but  are  graded  by 
the  manager  at  the  shipping  point.  A 
record  of  those  subject  to  dockage  is 
kept  in  such  cases.  Marking  is  advised, 
however,  as  a  precaution  against  mis- 
takes. 

Since  no  payments  are  made  for  stock 
shipped  until  returns  from  the  central 
market  are  obtained,  these  co-operative 
associations  may  be  formed  without 
capital.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
farmers  to  comply  with  their  engage- 
ment to  furnish  the  stock  to  the  man- 
ager when,  where,  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  they  say  they  will.  In  some 
associations  a  fixed  sum  of  money  is 
exacted  from  a  shipper  for  failure  to 
deliver  stock  to  the  manager  as  agreed. 
In  every  case  the  amount  to  be  exacted 
should  be  reasonable  and  should  fairly 
represent  the  actual  loss  which  it  is  es- 
timated the  association  will  suffer  as 
the  result  of  non-delivery.  The  provision 
for  liquidated  damage  is  proper,  because 
the  manager  must  arrange  for  a  certain 
amount  of  car  space,  and  if  all  of  it  is 
not  used,  the  expense  to  those  who  do 
ship  is  proportionately  greater. 

Fuller  details  in  regard  to  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  such  associa- 
tions are  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 


Liost  or  browing  Mule  Colts 


Thirty-one  mule  colts  weaned  November  26,  1915,  were  experimen- 
tally fed  at  Hays  Experiment  Station  for  130  days.  Results  are  given  in 
figures  that  follow: 

Average  initial  weight  per  animal. ....  .545  lbs. 

Closing  weight  per  animal  654  lbs. 

Average  gain  per  animal   109  lbs. 

Feed  Consumed:  Price     Total  Value 

Sudan  hav   6,510  lbs.       $4.00  ton  $13.02 

Cane  hay    3,380  lbs.        2.50  ton  4.22 

Alfalfa  hay   10,115  lbs.         6.00  ton  30.34 

Kafir  tailings   12.660  lbs.         2.00  ton  12.06 

Sorghum  fodder    6,860  lbs.         1.50  ton  5.14 

Oats   201  lbs.  .45  bu.  2.81 

Corn  and  cob  meal  10,664  lbs.  .93  cwt.  99.1S 

Oil  meal    1.000  lbs.         1.81  cwt.  18.10 

Oil  meal    239  lbs.         1.54  cwt.  3.68 

Salt   50  lbs.  .75  cwt.  .38 

Alfalfa  pasture  1$  months  at  35c  per  head  per  mo.  16.27 
Veterinary  work    8.00 


Labor: 

Man  labor  146  hours  at  21  cents  per  hour. 

Horse  labor  ....150  hours  at  10  cents  per  hour. 

Equipment...  ..100  hours  at  3*  cents  per  hour. 


.$30.66 
.  15.00 
.  3.50 


Total,  thirtv-one  head  

Cost  per  animal!  $8.16;  cost  per  animal  per  month,  $1.88. 


$203.S0 


49.16 
$252.96 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Pup  — It  is  penetrat- 
lOl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
Ag*  a  Sores,  Bruises.or 
IllB  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
Ubhbmam  Corns  and 

Human  BUn  ions, 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DnfJu  no  equal  as 
BOllj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  e» 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  tbat 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Saie 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  St.aO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  as  express  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


S$$jSm  ALL  YOUR 
MfeZKA  LFAL  FA 


You  can  do  it  easy  every  sea- 
son on  every  stack  witb 
Martin  Metal  Stack  Covers — 
made  in  galvanized  corruga- 
ted sections— can  be  quickly 
fitted  to  any  size  stack. 
Are  better  than  barns  or  sheds.    Are  water 
tight  and  rust  proof.   Can't  blow  off.   Easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off  as  desired.   Stack  right  in  the 
field  with  them. 


Are  better 
tight  and  rus 
put  on  and  tal 
field  witb  tbei 


MARTIN  METAL 
STACK  COVERS 


I 

J 


Save  ALL  your  hay  or  alfalfa.  Save  the  cost  of 
extra  building,  save  extra  hauling, extra  handling, 
save  extra  labor,  and  wages  and  extra  wagons, 
teams  and  men. 

These  covers  will  save  enough  to  pay  for  thema  elves—and 
more—on  the  very  first  Btacks  they  cover.  Ventilate  your 
hay  better.  Make  it  cure  better,  grade  better  and  bring; 
you  a  better  price— $1  per  ton  more  at  least.  Made  and 
guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  SPECIAL  OFFER!  Writ© 
today  for  free  illustrated  literature  and  introductory  price. 

■MARTIN  METAL  STACK  COVER  COMPANY 
320  No.  Mosfev  Wichita.  Kansa* 

Stocks  carried  at  Wichita, Kan.  ;Kansas  City, Mo. ; 
Davenport,  la, ;  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 


Stack  Your  Hay  ^#«/  I  I" 
The  Easiest  Way/g^h&Wfe 

Lackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  In  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
k  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
l_ -wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
t  Manufacturer's  prices, 
as  long  as  our  present 
^  supply    lasts  prices 
s^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
^ed,  bo  write  Quick 
L  for  catalog  and 
price 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  910H.  5th  ST..  SAUNA.  KANS. 

.AUOWAY 

I*1      separators.  lEmtiMB 


$34.50 


SEPARATORS,  J 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

My  25U-pa(re  free  catalog*  tells  yo: 
why  I  sell  direct  to  user,  at  whole- 
sale,  these  and  other  imple- 
ments, built  in  my   own  fae- 
.__  at  Waterloo,  at  prices  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  you  u 
ally  pay  for  first-class  goods, 
sizes;  styles  and  prices  of  separators,  < 
engines  and  spreaders.    My  Farmobile' 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  a 
efficiency.   State  what  you  need. 
250.000   customers  testify 
quality  of  the  Galloway  line  U1 
goods.  Write  today  foryourfree   »o*.7B  I 
copy  of  this  wonderful  book  of  bargains  for  farm 
and  household. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres., 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
217  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  ~~ 
Iowa. 


Spreaders  1 

~S  up 


699SN 


J  Engine**! 
r$20.76  i 


y  The  Dewey  Dealer  ^ 

will  solve  your  construction 
problems. 

DEWEY 
CEMENT 

Dealers  Everywhere.  ^ 


Cheap  as  Wood  ^Taw* 

and  Farm  Fence.  Sell  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  manufacturers*  prices. 

WRITE  FOB  FREE  CATALOG 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.    9I6  10th  St.     Terre  Haute,  lad. 


No.  718,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Grow  Pure-Breds  and  Increase  Profits 

That  pure  blood  is  potent  and  works 
improvement,  there  is  none  to  deny,  and 
in  view  of  this,  a  more  general  produc- 
tion of  registered  cattle  will  not  only 
raise  the  standard  of  merit,  but  will 
prove  a  profitable  undertaking.  I  have 
often  heard  this  reply  from  men  when 
appealed  to  in  public  auctions  of  regis- 
tered cattle,  to  make  an  investment,  "Oh, 
I  am  not  a  full-blood  man,"  meaning 
that  they  regarded  it  as  a  business  dis- 
tinct from  the  production  of  unregistered 
cattle.  This  prevailing  impression  is  un- 
fortunate; because  of  it,  many  men 
have  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  larger  profits  which  the  breeding  of 
registered  cattle  offers. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of 
pure-bred  sires  has  raised  the  standard 
of  merit  wherever  it  has  been  introduced, 
it  seems  rather  inconsistent  that  regis- 
tered stock  are  not  more  generally  bred 
and  in  larger  numbers.  If  all  of  the 
registered  animals  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed — this  being  the  strongest  bovine 
breed  in  point  of  numbers  in  America — 
were  placed  within  a  state  of  average 
size,  there  would  not  be  nearly  enough 
animals  to  stock  one-half  of  the  farms 
within  its  borders. 

If  the  average  man  will  make  selec- 
tions of  breeding  stock,  adhering  to  the 
type  which  he  holds  in  favor,  he  will 
realize  larger  profits  and  an  increased 
interest  in  the  business  over  the  breed- 
ing and  handling  of  grade  stock.  The 
keeping  of  records  involves  hut  little 
time  and  is  in  no  sense  complicated.  It 
requires  merely  making  a  notation  of 
the  birth  date,  of  the  calves,  crediting 
them  to  the  proper  parentage,  giving 
them  a  name  and  sending  them  for  rec- 
ord in  accordance  with  the  simple  rules 
of  the  pedigree  associations.  If  the 
owner  does  not  wish  to  sell  the  male 
calves  for  breeding  purposes,  they  may 
be  sent  to  the  feed  lot.  ■  Yet  in  seven 
years  out  of  ten,  they  will  pay  larger 
profits  if  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  prevailing  practice  among  experi- 
enced breeders  is  to  consign  the  least 
promising  ones  to  the  feed  lot,  a  plan 
that  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
superior  merit,  for  practical  purposes,  of 
registered  stock.  Cattle  are  no  longer 
grown  to  be  subjected  to  trying  condi- 
tions of  endurance.  They  are  grown  to 
meet  the  market  requirements  and  the 
better  they  are  fed  and  cared  for,  the 
earlier  they  are  matured,  the  more  cer- 
tain the  profits  for  the  producer.  It  is 
under  this  treatment  that  the  registered 
animal,  the  well  bred  animal,  responds 
better  than  the  grade  carrying  a  varying 
percentage  of  inferior  blood.  This  isn't 
a  theory.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
has  been  so  widely  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  its 
reliability. 

If  there  is  a  reader  of  this  paper  who 
clings  to  grade  cattle  on  the  assumption 
that  full -blood  cattle  are  not  adapted  to 
his  purpose  or  that  there  is  something 
professional  in  their  production,  he  will 
do  well  to  modify  his  views  to  conform 
to  the  accepted  experience  of  the  present 
day.  Comparatively  few  men  will  rely 
wholly  upon  the  patronage  of  breeders 
of  registered  cattle  to  take  their  output 
for  breeding  purposes,  but  a  large  ma- 
jority will  find  it  profitable  to  grow 
registered  or  full-blood  cattle  for  mar- 
ket purposes.  The  practice  will  insure 
increased  profits  to  any  intelligent  man 
who  follows  it.  It  required  good  judge- 
ment, intelligent  care  and  liberal  feed- 
ing, and  what  successful  stockman  can 
proceed  on  any  other  basis?  The  sub- 
ject merits  thoughtful  consideration. — 
Frank  D.  Tomson. 


A  sufficient  variety  of  live  stock 
should  be  kept  on  every  farm  to  utilize 
as  nearly  as  possible  all  forms  of  vege- 
table matter  that  it  is  possible  to  raise. 
Cattle  manufacture  roughage  into  beef, 
milk  and  butter.  The  hogs  also  do  their 
share  in  converting  waste  material  into 
pork,  and  the  farmer  who  manufactures 
his  vegetable  matter  into  wool,  mutton, 
pork,  beef,  milk  and  butter,  has  a  com- 
modity that  is  seven  times  as  easy  to 
market  so  far  as  hauling  is  concerned, 
and  in  manufacturing  these  various 
products  there  is  left  on  the  farm  the 
most  valuable  fertilizer  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get. 


"Good  blood  and  liberal  feeding  will 
pay  better  in  draft  horses  than  any 
class  of  stock  providing  a  man  buys  no 
more  mares  than  he  needs  in  hi3  farm- 
ing operations  and  exercises  good  judg- 
ment," says  Wayne  Dinsmore.  secretary 
of  the  Perchcron  Society  of  America. 


ybwr  Boy 
and  G  ame 

»  FarminS 


HAVE  you  ever  considered  what  an  opportunity  game  farming,  as  it  is  de- 
veloping in  this  country, affords  your  boy?    It  offers  him  a  splendid  chance 
to  show  his  worth,  increase  the  value  of  your  farm,  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  him,  earn  extra  pocket  money. 

Thousands  of  ambitious,  industrious  boys  on  American  farms  are  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  intensive  development  of  our  agricultural  resources.  Game  farming  falls 
right  in  line  with  their  activities. 

Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Game  Farming 

This  is  a  profitable  and  pleasant  in-  forage  much  of  their  own  food  and  re- 

dustry  for  you  and  your  wife  as  well  as  quire  comparatively  little  attention, 
your  children.  Game   farming  will  provide  more 

The  breeding  of  game  birds  is  profit-  shooting  for  you  and  for  everyone,  for  it 
able  from  a  marketing  standpoint.  The  is  a  fact  that  game  raised  for  sporting 
demand  for  eggs  and  for  breeding  stock  purposes  cannot  be  confined  in  any  re- 
is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  will  stricted  area.  At  the  same  time  those 
be  for  years  to  come.  Pheasant  eggs,  for  who  own  large  acreage,  or  who  pool 
instance,  sell  today  at  from  $20  to  $25  a  their  land  with  others,  get  profit  from 
hundred.  Live  birds  bring  from  $5  to  those  who  pay  for  sport. 
$7  a  pair.  If  y°u  yourself  haven't  the  time  to  devote  to  game 
'*    T       *ii               ii                                     j  farming  give  your  boy  a  chance  at  it.  You  put  up  the 

It  Will,  at  small  expense  in  time  and  money-and  it  won  t  be  much.  Let  him  contribute  the 

trouble,  supply  you  with  an  abundance  work.  You  will  find  the  combination  a  good  one. 

Of  food    for    your    Own    Consumption.  .    Write  today,  or  let  your  son  write,  for  the  booklet 
./j        .               ,      ,     r,  .   ,  Game  Farming  for  Profitand  Pleasure."  You  will  find 

rheasantS,  Wild  turkeys,  ar.d  Other  birds  it  well  worth  reading.  Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  98 
HERCULES  POWDBH.CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders;  L.  4  R.  Orange 
 Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming.  

t|\  Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  98 

V*M  Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure.  I  am  interested 

If!       in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of. 

Very*  truly  yours. 

-jwJIP^  Name. 

Address 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 


experience  at  once  on  the  farms 

Western  Canada 


of 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have 
enlisted  for  the  war.    Good  wages  and 
full  season's  work  assured. 
There  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of 
Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agent 


Raise  Your  Calves 


on 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

22*  Sell  the  Milk 

BOOKLET  FREE 
D.  O.  COE,  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear, 
log  illustrated  ia  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34Elm  St.,  Quincy,  til. 


FOG, DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SUGKER  *  3 

qou're  altuaijs  dru  and /'^EgS 
>ppM.    ^A.J. Tower  CoJ^J*? 


GOPHER 


TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 

cover  up.   Circular  free. 

A.  F.  Renken,  Box  32,  Kramer,  Neb. 
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Cave  Life  or  Civilization 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  cave  man  by  his  habit  of 
co-operation. 

The  cave  man  lived  for  and  by 
himself;  independent  of  others, 
but  always  in  danger  from  natural 
laws. 

To  the  extent  that  we  assist  one 
another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we 
increase  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  attain  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

We  may  sometimes  disregard 
our  dependence  on  others.  But 
suppose  the  farmer,  for  example, 
undertook  to  live  strictly  by  his 
own  efforts.  He  might  eke  out  an 
existence,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
civilized  existence  nor  would  it 
satisfy  him. 

Fie  needs  better  food  and 
clothes  and  shelter  and  imple- 
ments than  he  could  provide  un- 
assisted. He  requires  a  market 
for  his  surplus  products,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 


He  should  not  forget  who  makes 
his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 
vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 
mines  his  metals,  or  who  provides 
his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 
papers,  or  who  furnishes  the  ready 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change whereby  his  myriad  wants 
are  supplied. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that 
the  more  he  assists  others  the  more 
they  can  assist  him. 

Take  the  telephone  specialists 
of  the  Bell  System:  the  more  ef- 
ficient they  are,  the  more  effectively 
the  farmer  and  every  other  human 
factor  of  civilization  can  provide 
for  their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

Or  take  our  government,  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  regulating, 
controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 
dred million  people.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  that  the 
government  shall  be  so  efficient  in 
its  special  task  that  all  of  us  may 
perform  our  duties  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Interdepen- 
dence means  civilized  existence. 


change. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S.  A 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
—  OTTAWA  

OTTAWA,  /CANS.  Cfrer-G 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  noiv  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  railo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in- 
crease your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CAFTL1DGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldfl.,  Topela,  Kansas 

New  Feather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1  Co  PER  PAIR 

New.  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  nuaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Depl  1136  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyful  Hints  Here  for  the  ^X^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Home  and  Love 

Just  Home  and  Love!  the  words  are  small. 

Four  little  letters  unto  each; 
And  yet  you  will  not  find  in  all 

The  wide  and  gracious  range  of  speech 
Two  more  so  tenderly  complete; 

When  angels  talk  in  heaven  above, 
I'm  sure  they  have  no  words  more  sweet 
Than  Home  and  Love. 

Just  Home  and  Love!  it's  hard  to  guess 
Which  of  the  two  were  best  to  gain;' 

Home  without  Love  is  bitterness; 
Love  without  Home  is  often  pain. 

No!  each  alone  will  seldom  do; 

Somehow  they  travel  hand  in  glove; 

If  you  win  one  you  must  have  two, 
Both  Home  and  Love. 

And  if  you've  both,  well  then  I'm  sure 

You  ought  to  sing  the  whole  day  long; 
It  doesn't  matter  if  you're  poor 

With  these  to  make  divine  your  song. 
And  so  I  praisefully  repeat, 

When  angels  talk  in  heaven  above, 
There  are  no  words  more  simply  sweet 
Than  Home  and  Love. 

— Robert  W.  Service. 


work  plan  for  boys  and  girls,  outlined. 
Such  interest,  if  encouraged,  is  sure  to 
bring  results — not  only  for  the  young 
people,  but  for  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 


If  the  mush  to  be  fried  is  packed  in 
greased  baking  powder  cans  and  cov- 
ered, no  crust  will  form.  This  also  gives 
it  a  convenient  shape  for  slicing. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
should  be  allowed  for  each  cup  of  flour, 
if  eggs  are  not  used  in  the  mixture — 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  if  eggs 
are  used. 


The  housekeeper  who  is  a  slave  to  her 
work  never  completes  it.  It  might  bet- 
ter be  done  a  little  less  thoroughly,  leav- 
ing time  for  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
life. 


Do  not  mistake  the  lure  of  Nature  as 
a  sign  of  laziness.  Respond  to  the  call 
by  laying  aside  all  possible  of  the  in- 
door work  for  a  day,  spending  the  time 
outside,  and  you  will  feel  refreshed  and 
your  work  will  not  seem  so  uninter- 
esting. 


A  number  of  young  folks  in  Finney 
County  recently  drove  twenty  miles  in 
a  spring  wagon  to  hear  the  state's  club 


Bread  should  not  be  kept  wrapped  in 
cloth  as  the  eloth  absorbs  moisture  and 
an  unpleasant  taste  is  developed.  Jars 
or  tin  boxes  in  which  bread  is  kept 
should  be  washed   and   scalded  several 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-ailowing— patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  c^nts  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  ot  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,^  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7605 — Ladies'  Middy  Blouse:     Cut  in  sizes  34  to   4  4  inches  bust  measure. 

Made  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  this  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head,  the  neck 
opening  being  cut  down  a  little  to  make  it  large  enough.  There  is  a  medium  size 
collar  as  a  neck  finish.  The  low  shoulder  joins  the  plain  sleeve,  which  is  loose 
and  either  full  length  or  shorter.  No.  7604 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Blouse  and  skirt  are  joined  in  this  dress.  It  has  a^side  front  closing, 
with  either  a  high  neck  and  standing  collar,  or  round  neck  and  flat  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  plain  and  either  long  or  short  with  fancy  cuff  finish.  The  skirt  has 
four  gores.  No.  7623 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
All  the  new  materials  are  soft  and  such  a  waist  as  this  is  ideal  for  them.  It  is 
quite  full  in  both  front  and  back,  with  p'ain  center  front  and  with  side  front  clos- 
ing. The  sleeves  are  long  and  are  full  from  the  shoulder.  No.  7625 — Ladies'  Apron: 
Cut  in  sizes  small,  medium  and  large.  This  natty  apron  is  for  use  when  engaged 
in  light  work  only.  It  is  often  sufficient  except  on  cleaning  days.  It  has  a  bib  in 
front  with  cross  straps  in  the  back  and  the  skirt  is  in  two  parts.  No.  7595 — Ladies' 
Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Made  with  two  gores,  this  walk- 
ing skirt  closes  at  ihe  left  side.  There  is  a  small  piecing  which  fills  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  gore,  where  the  material  is  cut.  away  from  the  pocket  outline. 
No.  7591 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  plain 
wai<*  closes  at  the  side  of  the  front,  the  open  neck  has  a  chemisette  and  standing 
collar  and  a  wide  revers  trimming.  The  skirt  is  made  with  four  gores  and  has  a 
reversed  box  plait  in  the  hack. 


April  22,  1016 

times  a  week  in  winter  and  every  alter- 
nate day  in  summer,  to  prevent  mould. 
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There  will  probably  be  many  days  yet 
when  a  little  fire  will  be  needed,  though 
at  times  it  is  hard  to  believe  it. 


Let  Child  Help  Himself 

The  child  should  early  be  taught  to 
do  for  himself  those  countless  little 
things  which  hardly  seem  like  work  and 
yet  when  added  to  the  work  of  each  day 
tax  the  mother's  strength  more  than  she 
realizes  at  the  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  day  if  the  playthings  are  put  in 
order  by  the  little  hands,  it  will  be  a 
bit  of  helpful  training  and  will  save 
many  steps  for  the  mother. 

How  True 

A  rural  civilization  that  will  hold 
men  to  the  soil  must  be  satisfactory  ma- 
terially, intellectually,  socially,  and  spir- 
itually, to  the  boys  and  girls  born  and 
bred  on  the  soil. 

So  long  as  we  think  of  country  life 
as  competitive  instead  of.  co-operative, 
we  shall  never  have  an  ideal  rural  civ- 
ilization. 

So  long  as  our  children  are  taught  in 
the  rural  schools  in  terms  of  the  city,  by 
teachers  who  in  their  secret  thoughts  re- 
gard the  life  in  the  city  as  the  only  life 
worth  living,  these  children  when  grown 
up  will  prefer  the  city. 

So  long  as  our  religion  is  taught  in 
abstract  terms  which  the  people  who 
need  most  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  do 
not  understand,  without  illustrations 
from  rural  life,  and  by  preachers  whose 
ambition  is  to  fill  or  at  least  occupy  a 
city  pulpit,  the  vacant  pews  in  the  rural 
church  will  be  in  the  majority. — Henry 
Wallace. 


Our  Schools 

The  public  school  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  an  important  institution, 
but  never  before  has  it  been  given  the 
thoughtful  consideration  it  is  today  re- 
ceiving. In  the  past  when  a  change  of 
residence  was  contemplated,  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
school  within  walking  distance,  but  to- 
day this  is  not  enough — that  school's 
advantages  must  be  the  kind  that  will 
fit  into  the  life  training.  The  abstract 
is  fast  giving  way  to  the  practical  when 
there  is  not  time  to  master  both. 

When  the  reform  in  school  methods 
Avas  first  introduced  it  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  many,  but  the  believ- 
ers are  numbering  greater  as  it  is  being 
demonstrated  that  the  "three  R's"  can 
be  taught  as  successfully  in  connection 
with  those  things  which  are  a  part  of 
the  child's  present  life,  as  by  using  as 
foundation  matter  things  unheard  of  and 
unnecessary  in  the  life.  Can  any  harm 
possibly  result  from  the  installation  of 
a  Babcock  milk  tester  through  the  use 
of  which  the  pupils  will  learn  there  is 
a  difference  in  milk  and  in  cows?  And 
cannot  as  interesting  and  valuable  a 
reading  or  language  lesson  be  based  on 
this  testing  work  as  upon  any  other 
subject  ? 

Our  own  Dickinson  County  High  School 
is  putting  to  practical  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  machinery  gained  by  the  stu- 
dents, by  inviting  the  nearby  farmers 
to  bring  in  their  farm  implements  to 
be  overhauled  and  repaired  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  mechanics  class.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  useful  pursuits 
of  our  schools. 

True  it  is,  that  additional  room  and 
equipment  are  needed  for  this  kind  of 
work,  but  the  school  history  of  the  past 
few  years  shows  how  willingly  these 
needs  are  met  when  once  understood.  In 
many  instances  in  farm  communities 
several  districts  have  consolidated,  mak- 


ing it  possible  to  provide  better  build- 
ings and  supplies  for  all  with  compar- 
atively little  additional  tax  upon  the  in- 
dividuals. This  system  is  steadily  be- 
coming more  popular  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  standing  the  test. 

Kansas'  first  consolidated  school  was 
established  in  1808  in  Ellsworth  County, 
a  special  law  having  been  passed  in  1897 
making  it  possible  for  the  districts  of 
one  township  in  that  county  to  consol- 
idate. 

In  1901  a  general  law  was  passed  and 
which  at  the  present  time  provides  that 
any  two  or  more  districts  may  hold  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating. 
We  now  have  about  ninety  of  these 
schools  in  this  state,  affecting  more  than 
200  districts.  The  largest  consolidated 
districts  are  Burns  and  Rose  Hill,  each 
having  combined  five  districts.  The 
Burns  school  serves  an-  area  of  forty- 
three  square  miles,  and  the  Rose  Hill 
district  is  twenty-one  square  miles. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  about 
thirty-five  rural  high  schools  have  been 
established  in  our  state. 

There  are  still  many  who  oppose  the 
consolidated  school  —  in  fact  they  are 
against  any  change  from  the  school  sys- 
tem they  have  always  known.  But  if 
they  are  earnestly  seeking  to  provide 
their  families  with  the  best  possible  edu- 
cational advantages  and  social  oppor- 
tunities which  will  develop  well  rounded, 
useful  citizens,  sooner  or  later  the  light 
will  come  to  them  and  they  will  recog- 
nize it  as  the  signal  that  present-day 
conditions  require  different  methods  and 
they  will  not  be  slow  in  following  their 
convictions  and  changing  to  the  method 
— whatever  it  may  be — that  will  best 
serve  their  purpose. 

The  value  of  any  new  or  unknown 
thing  can  be  proven  only  by  studying 
and  testing  it,  and  when  a  great  num- 
ber have  investigated  and  conclude  it  is 
worthy  of  adoption,  it  must  have  some 
merit. 

We  doubt  not  many  were  the  interest- 
ing school  meetings  held  throughout  the 
state  last  week.  The  more  we  study  our 
school  needs  and  supply  them,  the  more 
useful  and  substantial  will  be  the  cit- 
izens now  in  the  building. 

Scalloped  Salmon 

1  can  salmon 

r  cupful  white  sauce 

Put  half  the  salmon  in  buttered  pud- 
ding dish,  pour  in  half  the  white  sauce, 
next  add  balance  of  salmon,  then  white 
sauce.  Top  with  layer  of  cracker 
crumbs.    Bake  until  brown. 

The  white  sauce  is  made  as  follows: 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

1  cupful  milk 
%  teaspoonful  salt 
Fed  grains  pepper 

Put  butter  in  sauce  pan,  stir  until 
melted  and  bubbling.  Add  flour  mixed 
with  seasoning  and  stir  until  thoroughly 
blended.  Pour  the  milk  on  gradually, 
adding  about  one-third  at  a  time,  stir- 
ring until  well  mixed,  beat  until  smooth 
and  glossy. 


Prune  Pie 

Prunes  should  be  cooked  until  very 
tender,  and  sweetened.  Remove  stones 
and  fit  closely  into  baked  crust.  Cover 
with  thick  layer  of  whipped  cream. 


Cocoa 

3  tablespoonfuls  cocoa 
%  cupful  sugar 

Few  grains  salt 

4  cupfuls  milk 

%  cupful  boiling  water 

Scald  milk.  Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
salt,  adding  enough  boiling  ater  to  make 
a  smooth  paste.  Add  remaining  water 
and  boil  one  minute,  pour  into  scalded 
milk.  Beat  two  minutes  with  egg-beater, 
when  froth  will  form;  this  will  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  scum. 
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COMFORTS  may  be  cheap.  It's  a  question 
of  knowing  where  to  go  for  them. 
If  you  are  planning  alterations  in  your  home,  go  to  your 
lumber  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  Curtis  Mantels, 
Built-in  Bookcases,  Sideboards,  Colonnades  and  Open 
Stairways.  All  Curtis  Woodwork  —  the  permanent 
furniture  for  your  home — carries  the  Curtis  trademark. 

Are  you  going  to  build  ?  We  can  help  you  if  you  will 
but  write  us.  There's  no  obligation  on  your  part.  For 
details  of  our  Home  Builders'  Service,  write  today. 

The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau,    IMS-M0S  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa  Waasan,  Wis.  Minneapolis  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Cloux  City,  Iowa  Oklahoma,  City  Chicago  Detroit 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction  to  iU  Users 
"We're  not  satisfied  unless  uou  are" 

Ci  e  s  e  m 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 
BP 


"You  Mean 
Sunshine 
L-W.  Sodas" 


There's  a  zest  to  Sunshine  L.-W.  Soda  Crackers  that  noth- 
ing else  has.  They  give  the  men  folk  and  the  little  folk 
muscle  and  energy  because  they're  nourishing  and  digestible 
— light,  crisp,  flavory  crackers  that  everybody  likes.  Look  for 


Biscuits 

at  your  dealer's.  Sunshine  L.-W.  Sodas 
are  one  of  350  kinds  of  Sunshine  Bis 
cuits.  And  you'll  like  every  one 

foOSE-Wu-ES  J3ISCU,T  (pMRWf? 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
dgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


KANSAS    FARMER  April  22,  1910 


HUNDREDS  MORE  EGGS  EVERY  MONTH 


OF  THE  YEAR  WITHOUT  LICE  OR  MITES 

Don't  let  the  lice  and  mites  rob  your  laying  flock  of  the  strength  and  vitality  that  should 
be  put  into  egg  production.  Give  your  hens  a  clean,  wholesome,  well-ventilated,  sanitary 
lice  and  miteless  nest  in  which  to  lay.  The  increase  in  egg  production  in  this  nest  is  enormous. 


Our  Special  Advantages 

over  any  other  stool  nost  is  in  the  construction, 
light,  size  and  ventilation. 

Each  nest  has  ten  square  inches  more  room, 
inside,  than  any  other  steel  nest  on  the  market. 
It  is  comfortable  for  large  hens  as  well  as  small. 

It  is  fastened  together  with  heavy ,  substantial 
bolts  and  nuts.  It  is  easy  to  assemble  and  abso- 
lutely rigid  and  permanent  when  set  up. 

It  is  entirely  complete  at  prices  here  quoted, 
having  full  metal  back,  top,  bottom,  ends, 
partitions,  doors  and  perch  or  running  board. 

The  perch  or  running  b)ard  is  an  advantage, 
because  hens  go  easily  to  the  next  nest  without 
disturbing  a  hen  already  laying. 


A  Solid  Complete  Steel  Back 

Is  included  with  each  nest  at  the  prices  given 
below.  We  will  not  ship  nests  without 
backs. 

The  doors  are  so  hung  as  to  give  air  and  light 
space  entirely  around  the  door  on  three  sides 
as  well  aa  through  the  openings  in  the 
door. 

It  is  the  last  word  in  steel  nest  construction 
and  besides  all  these  advantages — is  sold  for  less 
money.  These  low  prices  are  possible  because 
our  factory  turns  out  from  8.000  to  12,000  com- 
plete sets  every  season  More  than  all  other 
factories  combined. 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST-LAROEST-STROMGEST 


PRESC0TT5  IMPROVED 


More    Expensive   Bui   Worth  More. 

Made  round  on  top  so  that  bens  cannot 
roost  and  foul  the  nest.  Each  nest  completely 
partitioned,  roomy,  sanitary  and  inviting  to 
the  hen.    Easily  removed  from  the  poultry 
bouse  and  can  be  entirely  burned  out  with- 
out the  slightest  injury.  Made  only  of  gal- 
vanized steel.  Put  together  with  heavy  bolts 
and  nuts.   Portable,  light,  roomy,  but  very  substan- 
tial and  should  last  a  lifetime. 

1  set  of  8  nests,  SB.OO;  without  legs,  SS.OO 
1  set  of  6  nests,  S4.60;  without  leg*,  S4.JO 
1  set  o!4  nests,  S4.O0;  without  legs,  S3  SO 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order 
now  or  write  for  literature. 


Read  What  Our  Users  Say 

Prescott  Sales  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Please  find  enclos- 
ed check  for  $6.00  for  which  send  me  two  more  sets  of  six. 
Also  catalog1  on  other  styles.  I  like  these  nests  because 
they  have  backs.   Respectfully  yours,   D.  F.  Diehl. 

My  honest  opinion  of  the  **Mite-less"  Hen' s  nest  is  that 
they  are  sanitary.  They  are  roomy  enough  for  laying  hens 
and  deep  enough  to  prevent  them  from  scratching  out  the 
litter.  And  best  ol  all  they  are  complete  with  backs.  Re- 
spect fully  yours,   Mrs.  Chria  Smith. 

Regarding  your  "Mite-lesa"  Hen's  nests,  I  frankly  say 
I  would  not  be  without  them  for  twice  the  money.  I  have 
saved  many  hours  of  work  since  1  had  them.  No  more 
white-wash,  no  more  Insect  powder,  no  more  dirt.  As  soon 
as  I  put  a  new  addition  on  my  coop  you  will  hear  from  me 
for  about  five  or  six  sets  of  the  No.  8.  Yours  very  respect- 
fully,  Alex  A.  De  Borcq. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  837.75  for  which  send  nests. 
I  like  your  nests  Immense.  Respectfully, Mrs.  Mike  Hendel. 

About  a  year  ago  we  ordered  and  received  one  of  your 
"Mite-less"  Hen's  nests  and  we  like  it  very  much.  Yours 
truly,  D.  B.  Unruh. 


FREE 

We  will  send  you, 
absolutely  free,  a 
successful  and  thor- 
oughly reliable 
formula  for  making 
poultry  louse  powder 
at  home.  We  will  not 
accept  one  cent  of 
your  money  for  this 
formula.  ^.11  we  ask 
is  that  you  write  us 
fully  giving  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  and 
hogs  on  your  place. 
Write  and  mail  to- 
day. It  is  easy  to 
keep  your  poultry 
free  from  lice  and 
mites  by  its  use. 


Guaranteed  For  10  to  20  Years 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  our  lit- 
erature. Louse  season  is  here  and  you  should  have  this  Dest  in  your 
poultry  house  at  once.  Every  nest  is  absolutely  complete,  made  of 
26  gauge  steel  with  two  coats  of  black  asphalt  louse  -proof  paint, 
or  heavily  galvanized  as  you  prefer.  AND  remember  these  prices 
Include  complete  nests  with  backs,  put  together  with  nuts  and  bolts, 
absolutely  complete  and  made  like  a  steam  boiler. 

1  Set  of  8  Nests  $4.00.       2  Sets  $7.50. 

1  Set  of  6  Nests    3.O0.       3  Sets  8.50. 

1  Set  of  4  Nests   2.75.       4  Sets  9.50. 

Special  Prices  and  Prepay  Freight  Offer 

Don't  wait  a  minute.  Get  these  nests  now.  Get  the  big  egg  pro- 
duction started  at  once  and  keep  it  going.  Nests  without  lice  and 
mites  will  add  20%  to  100%  to  your  poultry  profit.  Order  from  or 
answer  this  advertisement  and  we  will  prepay  the  freight  on  orders 
of  $7.50  or  over.  If  you  prefer  galvanized  steel  add  seven  cents  per 
nest.    Order  or  write  today  and  mail  to 

PRESCOTT  SALES  &  MFG.  CO. 

Room  10,  3908  Bell  Street     ^ KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BEATS  THE  HEN 


The  new-born  chick  is  too  weak  to  be  able 
to  choose  and  get  its  own  feed.  Old  Mother 
Hen  is  a  poor  rustler,  but  that's  no  excuse 
for  losing  62  out  of  every  100  of  her  own  or 
incubator  chicks  before  they  reach  full  feather. 
You  can  keep  your  little  chicks  by  feeding 

OTTO  WEESS  CHICK  FEED 

It  beats  all  others.    Beats  the  hen. 
It  saves  the  little  ones — practically  all 
of  them.    Contains  wheat,  oats,  beef, 
meal,  and  enough  "Crys- 
co"  to  provide  plenty  of 
grit  for  the  baby  chicks. 
Get  it  of  your  dealer. 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Ponctureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  the  best 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  sur- 
face naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  Bervice,  The 

r average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fabric  and  one  Inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— tha 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  be  do- 

£ ended  on  and  tiretroublescannotbe  tolerated, 
(any  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  in  the 
U.  8.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  output  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  Offers 
PRICES 


EMBLEM 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 
The  Handiest  Tool  on  the  Farm. 
AGENTS   WANTED.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 
EMBLEM  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
ANGOLA,  N.  Y. 
A  50-cent  pack  of  Emblem  Playing  Cards  for 
15  cents.  

EMMY  N  AMITE 

and  accomplish  more  work  in  re- 
moving etaoips,  rocks,  also  plant- 
ing trees,  digging  ditches,  etc., 
than  twenty  men.  It's  effective, 
safe  and  easily  used;  guaranteed 
Standard  Brand;shipped  DIRECT 
from  Mill  in  this  stato  .lowest  prices. 
No  salesmen.  Established  over  30 
years.  Write  r  full  particulars, 
.  BRUNS  POWDER  CO. 
ITERRE  HAUTE,  -INDIANA. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
Bkin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


80x8 

80x3? 

83x4 
8424 


Tires  Tnbea 
In.  8  8.60  82.30 
jin.  10.85  3.10 
in.  12.75  3.20 
In,  16.75  4.20 
In.    16.70  4.35 


Tires  Tubes 
In.  817-46  (4.65 
Jin.    21.20  6.60 
I  in.    22.60  6.75 
hn.    23.60  6.20 
in.    26.30  6.60 


All  other  sizes  not  Included  In  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10%  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  above  special^ 
prices,  a  V)%  discount  allowed  on  orders_forJJ» 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  bo 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  ana 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Bold  direct 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  76- 
quest.  Write  for  It. 
Double  Service  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Dept.  KF  _ 


Great  Comfort 

An  indoor  Sanitary,  Chemical,  Odorless 
Closet  at  small  cost.     Illustrations  and  par- 


ticulars free, 


>ome 


lOmmon 


Poultry  Di 


'lseases 


SORE  HEAD  — Chicken  Pox.  — The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  appear  on 
the  heads  of  poultry  in  the  shape 
of  eruptions  of  yellow  warts  varying  in 
size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  pea.  These 
eruptions  are  found  upon  the  parts  of 
the  head  that  are  free  from  feathers. 
The  common  form  of  sore  head  localizes 
itself  to  the  head.  In  very  severe  cases 
it  may  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  bites  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes  do  not 
cause  the  disease,  but  may  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  germ  through  the  sores. 
Sore  head  appears  to  flourish  in  wet 
weather  among  late  hatched  chicks. 

Treatment:  Similar  to  all  other  poul- 
try diseases,  the  success  in  combating 
them  lies  almost  entirely  with  the  pre- 
ventative measures.  Remove  all  well 
birds  to  fresh  ground  and  uninfected 
houses.  Provide  roosts  for  all  of  the 
birds.  Do  not  allow  the  chicks  to  roost 
on  the  floor  or  crowd  into  the  corners 
of  the  house.  Keep  the  house  dry,  well 
lighted,  free  from  drafts,  and  well  ven- 
tilated. Above  all,  see  to  it  that  the 
house  is  cleaned  out  regularly  and  thor- 
oughly, followed  by  a  thorough  disinfec- 
tion with  a  solution  containing  4  per 
cent  carbolic  acid  and  96  per  cent  water. 

When  the  disease  first  appears  in  a 
flock,  the  affected  birds  should  be  iso- 
lated and  treated,  and  those  not  yet  af- 
fected should  be  driven  up  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  pen.  Then  with  a  fine  mist 
sprayer  spray  a  1  to  10  solution  of  some 
good  coal  tar  disinfectant  upon  the  heads 
of  the  birds.  It  is  well  to  spray  all  of 
the  late  hatched  chicks  once  a  week  as 
above  outlined,  as  soon  as  sore  head  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood. 

Individual  treatment  is  given  by  dip- 
ping the  birds  into  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  potash  permanganate;  following  this, 
after  the  bird  is  dry,  with  an  applica- 
tion of  carbolic  ointment,  or  glycerine, 
containing  2  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid. 

Common  Colds.— Common  colds  should 
be  treated  as  outlined  above  for  sore 
head  with  the  exception  that  that  part 
dealing  with  the  application  of  some 
healing  salve  can  be  eliminated. 

Limberneck.  —  Limberneck  is  caused 
by  ptomaine  poisoning.  The  bird  affected 
by  limberneck  loses  control  of  the  neck 
muscles,  and  stands  or  walks  with  its 
neck  in  some  peculiar  position.  Pto- 
maine poisoning  is  caused  by  the  bird 
eating  putrid  meat  or  maggots.  A  dead 
bird  or  some  other  animal  in  unfre- 
quented places  to  which  the  fowls  may 
have  access,  may  be  the  cause.  Spoiled 
beef  scrap  is  sometimes  the  cause.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  caused  by  some 
form  of  dead  animal  life  wasting  away 
in  the  hot  sun,  to  which  the  affected  in- 
dividuals gained  access. 

Treatment:  No  positive  cure.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  cause 
by  burning  all  dead  animals  and  birds. 
It  may  mean  crawling  under  a  house, 
searching  through  a  brush  pile,  or  the 
careful  inspection  of  weeds  and  tall 
grass  in  order  to  locate  the  cause. — 
Texas  Station  Bulletin. 


LAKELAND  SUPPLY  CO. 

BKI.I.AIRE.  MICHIGAN.  

BEE      SUPPLIES  pE* 

FuUlinoof  everything  needed.  Writofornew  1916  catalog, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  140  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  hatching  period  will  be  extended 
several  weeks  this  year. 

May  and  June  are  likely  to  be  the 
great  hatching  months  this  year,  owing 
to  the  tardine'ss  of  fine  spring  weather. 

When  chickens  are  let  out  in  the 
spring,  the  first  thing  that  they  go  for 
are  the  blades  of  green  grass.  They 
will  leave  all  other  foods  for  this,  and 
seem  to  relish  it,  as  they  appear  greedy 
for  it.  See  to  it  that  the  chicks  are  al- 
lowed to  get  to  the  green  food  as  soon 
as  possible. 

While  early-hatched  chicks  are  good 
things  to  have,  late-hatched  chicks  are 
better  than  no  chicks  at  all.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  send  off  for  that  sitting 
of  pure-bred  eggs. 

A  neglected  poultry  house  will  soon 
breed  disease  and  the  birds  will  become 
unhealthy.  To  keep  a  poultry  house  in 
good  condition  one  must  go  through  it 
each  week  and  remove  all  litter  and  ac- 
cumulations. The  interior  of  the  house 
should  be  sprayed  and  lice  powder  shaken 
into  the  nests. 


more  than  one  poultry  yard,  it  is  a  good 
idea,  after  spading  one  of  them,  to  sow 
the  same  to  wheat  or  rye.  Keep  the 
hens  out  of  this  yard  till  the  green  food 
is  up  a  few  inches,  then  let  them  in 
and  spade  up  the  other  yard  and  sow  to 
some  green  crop.  By  thus  alternating 
yards  you  will  always  have  succulent 
food  for  the  hens,  which  will  keep  them 
healthy  and  reduce  the  amount  of  your 
feed  bill. 


Oftimes  when  a  sudden  rainstorm 
comes  up  the  chicks  will  get  caught  in 
the  rain  before  they  can  be  gotten  to 
shelter.  They  will  often  be  thoroughly 
chilled  and  unless  something  is  done  for 
them  they  will  die  of  the  cold  and  ex- 
posure. As  soon  as  discovered  the  chicks 
should  be  picked  up  and  taken  near  the 
stove  to  revive  them.  Warm  flannels 
should  be  placed  over  them  until  they 
are  fully  revived.  If  some  of  them  are 
apparently  lifeless  when  discovered,  give 
them  a  good  bath  in  warm  water,  then 
dry  them  and  wrap  in  flannels,  and 
keep  near  the  kitchen  stove  until  they 
are  lively  again. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  brooders  clean. 
If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that 
will  cause  sickness  among  chicks,  it  is 
filthy  quarters.  Clean  out  the  brooders 
often  and  renew  the  litter  in  the  coops. 
If  you  will  put  in  but  a  little  litter 
each  time,  just  about  enough  to  absorb 
the  droppings,  you  will  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  brooders  clean  and 
with  but  little  loss  at  that.  Sprinkling 
dry  earth  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
occasionally  will  keep  things  sweet  and 
clean.  See  that  the  chicks  do  not  make 
the  brooder  damp  by  puddling  in  the 
drinking  water.  Such  a  water  fountain 
ought  to  be  provided  so  that  the  chicks 
can  only  get  their  beaks  in  to  drink. 
But  even  with  such  fountains  they  cause 
a  lot  of  dampness.  Whenever  it  gets 
damp,  sprinkle  with  dry  earth  of  ashes. 


Carelessness  and  neglect  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  any  enterprise.  They  will 
wreck  any  undertaking,  however  favor- 
able the  conditions  may  be  for  the  suc- 
cess of  that  undertaking.  Carelessness 
in  the  poultry  yard  leads  to  all  kinds 
of  troubles.  Neglect  of  the  fowls  brings 
in  the  lice  and  often  lets  in  the  night 
prowlers.  It  frequently  leaves  a  broken 
window  till  a  cold  storm  comes  and  the 
birds  are  down  with  a  cold  that  makes 
it  possible  for  that  terrible  disease,  roup, 
to  develop.  More  flocks  have  become  un- 
productive from  neglect  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Unless  a  man  can  give  his 
poultry  the  care  they  should  have,  he 
will  get  little  satisfaction  and  less 
profit  out  of  them.  Look  after  the 
fowls  and  they  will  pay  well  for  their 
keeping^  but  neglect  them  and  they  are 
a  nuisance  and  an  eyesore  on  any  place. 

Very  often  a  breeder  hears  the  story 
of  a  poor  hatch  and  poor  eggs.  The 
buyer  seems  to  think  that  the  eggs  must 
hatch  regardless  of  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  his  hands.  Eggs  will  not 
hatch  if  they  are  left  for  several  hours 
where  they  get  chilled.  They  will  not 
hatch  successfully  where  the  incubator 
runs  up  to  a  very  high  temperature  or  . 
down  to  a  very  low  one.  If  the  eggs 
are  left  out  while  they  cool  and  are  for- 
gotten for  several  hours,  do  not  blame 
the  breeder  for  sending  you  poor  eggs. 
If  the  hens  get  cranky  and  refuse  to  sit 
only  at  stated  intervals,  do  not  think 
that  the  breeder  can  do  anything  to 
keep  these  eggs  in  condition  meanwhile. 
A  party  once  wrote  a  breeder  that  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  must  have  been  very 
thin,  for  the  hen  trampled  on  them  and 
broke  nearly  every  one.  This  particular 
hen  was  undoubtedly  doing  a  war  dance 
on  those  eggs  with  the  aforesaid  result. 
Sometimes  a  breeder  may  have  a  pen 
of  chickens  whose  eggs  are  infertile.  If 
he  finds  this  out,  he  is  always  willing 
to  make  good  the  loss.  Now  if  you  are 
going  to  buy  hatching  eggs,  be  fair  with 
the  dealer  and  endeavor  to  give  the  eggs 
sent  the  best  possible  show. 


The  yards  should  be  spaded  up  quite 
frequently  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. It  is  a  means  of  cleaning  up  the 
yards,  as  well  as  giving  the  chickens  a 
good  place  to  scratch  in.    If  you  have 


A  correspondent  writes:  "In  a  recent 
issue  of  Kansas  Farmer  there  is  an 
item  under  Poultry  Notes  as  follows: 
'Bran,  alfalfa  meal,  cornmeal,  fed  in  a 
dry  mash.'  What  do  you  understand 
from  dry  mash?  Do  you  just  stir  up  the 
different  ingredients  or  should  they  be 
cooked  first?"  By  dry  mash  is  meant 
that  the  ingredients  are  fed  just  as  pur- 
chased at  the  stores,  in  their  dry  state, 


April  ins,  jyio 


Always  on  Trial 

If  at  any  time  you  feci  that  your  American 
Beauty  Buggy  is  not  giving  you  the  service 
you  have  a  right  to  expect,  you  can  return 
the  buggy  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  your 
money  together  with  any  freight  charges 
you  paid. 

It  takes  the  highest  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  to  stand  a  trial  offer  like  this. 
There  are  no  better  buggies  made  today  than 
American  Beauty  Buggies,  and  by  shipping 
from  a  warehouse  near  you  we  are  able  to 
lay  down  at  your  station  agenuine  American 
Beauty  Buggy  at  a  price  that  means  a  very 
large  saving. 

$26.95  and  Up 

In  our  catalog  we  show  buggies  as  low  as 
$26.95,  also  a  full  line  of  road  carts,  surreys, 
spring  wagons  and  pony  vehicles  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  today  for  our  vehicle 
1     proposition  No.  05K90  f 
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€et  the  Hay  Press 
with  the  Hustle 

A  DMIRAL  (two-man)  Hi 
horse    press,  three 
stroke  power,  self  feed,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
ideal  press  for  home  baling:. 

Admiral 

Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet 6  inches. 
Light  in  weight.  Use  any  en- 
gine. 20  years'  leadership.  Write 
for  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 

Box  11 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SECOND  HAND  SEPARATORS 


For  Sale — A  number  of  good  second-hand 
separators  and  engines  of  different  makes. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  Prairie  Queen  Sep- 
arators and  state  agents  for  A.  D.  Baker 
Engines  and  Separators.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion of  both  second  hand  and  new  machines. 
McINTIBE  BROS.     -     NEWTON,  KANSAS 


PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  IN  TONE 


BEST  TALKING 
MACHINE  FOR 
THE  PRICE 
Cabinet-Mahogany 

Finish 
13V£xl6M;xl8  Inches 


NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 


Other  machines, 
to. $75 


$15 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


RUSS  TRAILER  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 


Will  Make  Every  Trip  to  Town  Profitable. 

Attached  to  the  rear 
"  «P  fsf=),=F3rfjf^FiPi  of  your  auto.  Quickly 
r^rVTy^^y^S^^  and  easily  detach- 
-  ilH  able.  Will  carry  from 
800  to  1,000  pounds. 
Best  for  hauling  farm 
products,  hogs,  ca!  ves, 
grain,  etc.  Standard 
Trailer,  $48.50. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 
RTJSSELL  H.  CEARK  &  CO. 
Manufacturers    of    Truck    and  Delivery 

Bodies,  Auto  Tops,  etc. 
Factory  1529-:;1  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A  Eive  Agent  Wanted  in  Every  Township. 


KANSAS 

without  any  water  or  milk.  In  the  in- 
stance referred  to,  the  dry  mash  is  fed 
in  hoppers,  and  if  moistened  would  not 
run  through  them,  but  would  clog  them. 
Dry  feeding  has  been  followed  very  ex- 
tensively the  last  few  years  by  many 
breeders  with  great  success.  The  dry 
mash  gives  a  change  from  the  dry  grain 
feed,  and  meat  meal  and  alfalfa  meal 
can  be  fed  this  way.  The  writer  has 
been  very  successful  in  feeding  dry  food 
to  young  chicks,  never  giving  them  any 
moist  food  from  birth  to  maturity. 
When  feeding  dry  food,  however,  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  chicks  and  fowls 
should  be  kept  constantly  supplied  with 
plenty  of  pure,  clean  water,  as  well  as 
milk,  if  possible.  To  accelerate  egg  pro- 
duction we  like  to  give  the  hens  a  warm 
moist  mash  occasionally,  especially  on 
cold  winter  mornings.  This  we  make 
of  alfalfa  leaves,  corn  chop  and  meat 
meal,  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  same 
and  stirring  up  to  a  crumbly  mash.  We 
add  a  little  salt  to  make  it  more  pal- 
atable. 


Health  is  the  one  great  essential  and 
can  best  be  promoted  by  feeding  clean 
feeds.  If  wet  mashes  are  to  be  fed,  they 
should  be  fresh  every  time.  Sour  foods 
upset  the  digestive  system  of  chicks  very 
quickly.  The  litter  and  sand  of  the  feed- 
ing compartments  should  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  droppings. 


Chicks  must  be  induced  to  exercise. 
Cover  the  floor  with  a  thin  layer  of 
chaff  or  fine  litter  and  feed  the  cracked 
grain  in  the  litter.  The  chicks  scratch 
for  the  feed  and  exercise  in  this  way. 


Feed  all  of  the  spare  milk,  such  as 
buttermilk,  separator  milk,  and  clab- 
bered milk  to  the  chicks.  They  relish  it 
and  it  is  good  for  them.  It  matters  not 
if  it  is  sour  provided  it  be  clean. 


By  feeding  sour  milk  to  chicks,  the 
dangers  of  white  diarrhea  and  other 
chick  diseases  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  feeding  of  sour  milk  has  a  benefi- 
cial influence  for  the  growth  of  chicks 
and  in  lessening  mortality  from  all 
causes.  The  milk  should  be  fed  in  por- 
celain-lined pans  and  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  chicks  at  all  times. 


Feed  only  what  chicks  will  eat  up 
quickly  so  that  they  will  be  anxious  and 
greedy  for  next  feed.  Provide  plenty  of 
green  succulent  food.  Sprouted  oats, 
lettuce,  rape,  mangels,  beets,  and  cab- 
bage are  good  green  foods.  They  are  as 
necessary  for  chicks  as  for  laying  hens. 


Keep  Nests  Free  from  Mites 

Lice  and  mites  are  a  serious  drain  on 
the  vitality  of  the  laying  liens.  Produc- 
tion will  be  greatly  lessened  where  these 
pests  are  allowed  to  breed  and  multiply 
unchecked.  Mites  suck  the  blood  from 
the  fowls  when  they  are  on  the  nests  or 
•perches.  They  hide  in  cracks  and  crev- 
ices and  breed  in  the  filth  which  is  too 
often  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  floor 
and  dropping  boards. 

To  make  their  control  easy,  all  fix- 
tures and  appliances  about  poultry 
houses  should  be  movable  so  they  can 
be  taken  out,  cleaned  and  sprayed.  In 
everything  that  goes  into  a  chicken 
house  there  should  be  as  few  cracks  and 
crevices  as  possible.  Nests  and  perches 
are  the  places  where  mites  are  most 
commonly  found.  The  ordinary  wooden 
box  nest  furnishes  ideal  conditions  for 
their  increase.  We  have  seen  sitting 
hens  occupying  such  nests,  killed  by 
mites.  Frequently  they  are  driven  from 
the  nest  and  the  eggs  thus  become 
chilled. 

The  ideal  nest  should  be  easily  cleaned 
and  sprayed.  It  is  an  advantage  if  nests 
can  be  burned  out  on  the  inside.  This 
insures  the  destruction  of  all  mites,  lice, 
and  their  eggs.  It  is  a  quick  and  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Of  course, 
only  metal  nests  can  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  Nests  of  this  material  are  also 
more  easily  cleaned  and  since  they  have 
no  cracks  in  which  mites  can  hide,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  them  free  from 
these  pests. 

It  is  never  a  good  plan  to  build  a  long 
row  of  permanent  nests.  By  not  having 
more  than  six  or  eight  joined  together 
they  can  be  carried  out  for  cleaning.  The 
most  common  location  for  nests  is  under 
the  perches,  but  as  these  must  be  fre- 
quently sprayed,  this  is  not  the  best 
place  for  them.  They  must  be  accessible 
and  in  a  dark  place  if  possible.  Hens  do 
not  like  nests  that  are  too  open  and 
light.  If  they  are  dark  the  hens  are  not 
so  apt  to  get  to  scratching  in  them,  thus 
breaking  eggs  and  starting  the  vice  of 
egg-eating.  Enough  nests  should  be 
provided  so  that  threc'or  four  hens  will 
not  crowd  into  a  single  one.  One  nest 
to  every  ten  hens  is  about  right  for  the 
average  flock. 
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THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  WANT, 
A  GOOD  ROOF-GOOD  FOR 
A  CENTURY.    YOU  CAN'T 
GET  A  BETTER  ROOF 
THAN  ONE  BUILT  WITH 

RITE-GRADE  cedarSHINGLES 

"The  Roof  of  Ages" 

The  Rite-Grade  label  on  a  bundle  of 
shingles  means  that  they  have  been  in- 
spected and  O.  K.'d  by  this  Association 
for  NO  SAP,  for  selection,  thickness,  dry- 
ing, size  and  grain.  It  means  an  honest 
shingle  as  sold — true  to  specifications. 
Demand  the  Rite-Grade  Label. 

Big  4  Boiilding  Library  Free 

Put  X  against  book  or  books  you 
want.  Enclose  2c  stamp  for  each 
book  to  defray  mailing. 

FARM  BL'ILDING:    Some  valuable  new  things 

by  practical  farm  architect  with  plans. 
DISTINCTIVE  HOMES :     Twelve  higher  priced 
homes,  very  practical. 

BUNGALOW  BOOK:     Twelve  of  the  prettiest 

bungalows  ever  designed. 
BOY'S  BUn.DER:     A  building  book  for  boys 
with  plans.    Dog  Houses,  Camps,  etc. 

Name  


Address   

WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 
1025  White  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


With  warm  medicated  dirt  floors.  Saves 
baby  chicks.  You  can  change  any  old 
brooder  or  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordi- 
nary box.  We  will  send  this  information 
absolutely  free,  also  tell  you 


HOME  MADE   

BROODERS  WHY  CHICKS      I  THE  shell 

Just  send  names  of  5  or  10  friends  who  use 
incubators.  This  will  fttve  you  from  $100  to  $500  this  summer.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FOB 
THE  NAMES.    Send  them  today. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  COMPANY.,  Blackweil,  Oklahoma 


CURRY  PRESERVER 

A  Carbolineum  Oil  With  Over  a 
Quarter-Century-Quality 
RECORD 


"ITS  ROTTEN' 


'   Of    course    it  is; 

but  do  you  know 
WHY,  and  how  you  can  scientifically 
prevent  decay  in  LUMBER,  POSTS, 
SHINGLES,  SILOS,  etc.?  Science  and 
the  microscope  have  thrown  wonderful 
light  upon  the  subject.  Paint  is  NOT  a 
wood  preservative;  our  preparation  IS — 
and  we  boldly  affirm  it  to  be  without  a 
peer.  ONE  application  (a  boy  can  do 
the  work)  will  protect  your  wood  indefi- 
nitely against  ROT.  Insure  against  fire, 
though  it  may  never  happen;  PREVENT 
rot  which  is  inevitable  unless  proper 
provision  is  made  against  it. 

Mail  25  cents  for  (prepaid)  sample, 
directions,  price  list  and  interesting  lit- 
erature. 

CHAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO. 

2145  Railway  Exch'ge  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SAVES  A  TEAM 


4H.  P. 
Cushman 
on  Binder. 
Same  En- 
gine Does 
"All  Other 
_jfarm  Work 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  8-f  t  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain,  as 
engine  drives  sickle 
fend  all  machinery. 


Cushman  Binder  Engines 


Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tan  k  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.  4  to  20  H.  P. 
Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Faemeb. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8%xll  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1.000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.00, 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $:i.00.  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.75, 
1,000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 

Round  corner,  2'ix3?k  inches,  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  bo  supplied  in  square  comers  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9»,~.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.25,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 
STATEMENTS- 
NO.  2.  Regular  size,  5%xS',i  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1,  Special,  size  5%x5%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1.000  for  $2.75.  addiUonal  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7xS%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  addiUonal  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  4%x&V>-    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


FINE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — 
Hundred.  $3.     Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  N.  Smith,  Route  2,  Chanute,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  CHEAP. 
Box  111,  Inman,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn.  Haven,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan.   

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Good  layers.  Sadie 
Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Richter,   Hillsboro,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,    $3    per   hundred.     H.    M.  Schoepflin, 

Route  1.  Osage  City,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  HUN- 
dred.  Shire  strain.  Baby  chicks.  10c  each. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Witmer,  Baileyville,  Kan. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BRED  TO  LAY. 
Eggs,  24,  $1.25;  120,  $5,  prepaid.  Pearl 
Haines,   Rosalia,  Kan. 


HEAVY  LAYING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  fifteen  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  I.  H. 
Gnagy,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs.  $2;  100  eggs.  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan. 


EGGS — REDUCED  PRICE.  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.   Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  75c  per  fifteen,  $2  per  fifty,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.   Blue  Grass  Stock  Farm,  Oneida,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
fifteen,  $1;  thirty.  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs. 
Frank  Seaman,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings,  Thayer, 
Kan. 


EGGS  SACRIFICE — PURE-BRED  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs,  3  cents  each,  any 
quantity.  Homer  Eiler,  Route  2,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  dents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell.  Kan. 


REDUCED  PRICES.  FINE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty,  $1.25;  hun- 
dred, $3.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle,  Wamego, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
from  selected  matings,  $4  hundred.  Eggs 
tested  98  per  cent  fertile.  Dave  Baker, 
Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan. 


SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  large  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50,  fifteen;  $3,  fifty;  $6,  105. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
Bhaw,  Lebo,  Kan. 


SATISFACTION  STRAIN  OF  ENGLISH 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  $1.50  per  set- 
ting. $7  per  hundred.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed on  shipments.  Sidney  Williams,  Route 
5.  Box  6,  Springfield,  Mo.   


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred.  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM  OF  PEER- 
less  D.  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains  of  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  win  and  lay. 
Won  at  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1915.  six  firsts.  $15 
cup  for  best  birds  in  show  in  strong  class; 
Topeka,  second  cock,  first,  third  cockerel, 
first,  third  pullet.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
in  season.     A.  K.  Sell,  Fredonia.  Kan. 

CORNISH 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C.  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan. 


DARK  CORNISH  FOWLS  EXCLUSIVELY 
— Eggs,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  The  large  White 
African  Guinea  eggs,  $1.25  per  eighteen. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Alexander,  Route  1,  Peru,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  MINORCAS.  LATEST 
standard  breed,  great  layers.  Eggs.  $3.  fif- 
teen, S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Pekin  duck 
eggs,  $1,  fifteen.    C.  H.  Catt,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $4.00 
hundred.  Prompt  shipment.  Henry  Mar- 
tin, Wamego,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  SELECTED,  $1 
per  fifteen;  incubator,  $3.75  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  18 
years.  Eggs,  fifteen  for  $1;  $4  per  hundred. 
Josias  Lambert,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  FIF- 
teen,  75c;  hundred,  $4.  Mrs.  John  Shearer, 
Frankfort,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS,  $1.00 
per  fifteen  or  $3.00  per  fifty.  Gust  Frei- 
burg, McPherson,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50. 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS, 
$1,  fifteen;  $4  hundred,  prepaid.  J.  T. 
Hammerli,   Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


PRIZE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $2.50  FIF- 
teen,  $4.50  thirty,  $9  hundred.  10G  premiums. 
Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  $5.00  HUNDRED, 
prepaid.  Photo  free.  Mrs.  John  Ramsey, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


THREE  EXTRA  FINE  PENS  BARRED 
Rocks — Eggs,  $3  per  fifteen.  First  hen  at 
Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  Ellsworth.  C.  D. 
Mcllree,  Lorraine,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS — 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs.  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.60.  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  WHITE  ROCKS,  PRIZE  WIN- 
ners,  Fishel  direct.  Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$5.  Buff  Orpington  Ducks,  twelve,  $1.  Tou- 
louse geese,  25c.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey, 
35c  each.     Etta  Dowling,  Reasnor,  Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  $3  PER  HUNDRED. 
Nora  Lamaster,  Hallowell,  Kan.  m 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan.   


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Large  boned  yellow  legged  good  laying 
strain.  Eggs — Fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred,  $7. 
M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton,  Mo. 


EGGS  — BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra.  Mo.   


BARRED  ROCKS.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
— Eggs  for  hatching.  Large  egg-laying 
strains,  fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  book- 
let.    Thos.   Leftwich,  Winfield,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty.  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,   Vinland,  Kan.   


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  REDUCED  TO  $4.00 
hundred.  $1  fifteen.  Excellent  show  record, 
free  range.  Send  for  catalog.  Nellie  Mc- 
Dowell, Route  1,  Garnett.  Kan.   


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS— FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan.   


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN,  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorfte  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore. 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center. 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirty  $5;  Pen  3.  fifteen  $2, 
thirty  $3.50.  Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  (lock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  HIGH- 
scoring  Barred  Rocks.  Champion  cock  at 
our  big  North  Missouri  show.  Write  for 
prices.  Clarence  Ragsdale,  Route  3,  Mo- 
berly.  Mo.   


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility.  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  BARRED 
Rocks.  Good  layers.  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Miss 
Greta  Dillon,  Grant  City,  Mo. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff.   Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS — 
Eggs  from  pens,  $3  per  fifteen;  farm  range, 
$4  per  hundred.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Ed 
Schmidt,  Route  No.   3,  Geneseo,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen.  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


EXHIBITION  UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Winners  at  State  Show.  Wichita.  Four 
pens.    Eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  thirty,  $3.50.  George 

Sims,  LeRoy,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


 ORPINGTONS.  

UTILITY  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
pure-bred,  $1  setting,  $4  hundred.  J.  W. 
Wright,  Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS — HUNDRED  EGGS, 
$5.  Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Helen  Lill,  Mt. 
Hope,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
eggs.  Send  for  prices.  E.  C.  Borgelt,  Wis- 
ner,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— MAY  REDUC- 
tion,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


THE  ORPINGTON  MAGAZINE,  KEAR- 
ney,  Nebraska.  Exclusively  Orpington,  cov- 
ering all  varieties.  Remit  50c  for  three 
years'  subscription. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide.  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $L50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  DIRECT  FROM 
Kellerstrass  $30  matings;  twenty-four,  $1.75 
parcel  post;  100,  $5-  express.  Mrs.  John 
Jevons,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred.  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  White  Runner  Duck 
eggs,  $1.25  per  thirteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox, 
Route  28,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and   eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt.    Roxbury,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets    or    hens,    $2    each.      Cockerels,  $5. 

Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward.  Nickerson. 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
per  fifteen,  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  egg^, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach.   Hays,  Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS — EGGS,  $1.50  FOR  FIF- 
teen:    $5    hundred*    Mrs.    H.    F.  Knutzen, 

Brunlng,  Neb. 


ANCONAS — STRONG,  VIGOROUS.  FARM- 
ralsed  stock.  Eggs.  $5  per  hundred,  $1  per 
setting.  Write  for  printed  matter.  C.  K. 
Whitney,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PURE  SILVER  WYANDOTTES  —  100 
eggs,  $4.     Mrs.  J.  W.  Gause,  Emporia,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS,  $1 
per  fifteen.  Splendid  layers,  beautiful  fowls. 
Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor,  Marion,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50;  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS,  $1.25, 
from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen,  Inman, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS,  PEN, 
$1.50  setting;  utility,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Johnson,  Cedarvale,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  •  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  from  pure-  white,  carefully  mated, 
farm  range  birds;  heavy  laying  strain;  $4 
per  hundred.     George  Guthrie,  Exeter,  Neb. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain;  fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.50.  G.  A.  Berglund. 
Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE 
eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Also 
capons  for  mothers.  A.  B.  Grant,  Emporia, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3;  utility  flockT  $4  per 
hundred.     Erne  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty,  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higjjins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings.  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud,  Monett,  Mo. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Crested  Black 
Polish  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Wm.  Neiers, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 


SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs,  $1.80  for  30.  .  If  you 
want  something  up  to  snuff,  prize  winners, 
order.  Pleasant  View  Poultry  Ranch,  Pea- 
body,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  POULTRY,-  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  White  Rocks.  R.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirty;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  $1  per  fifteen,  $2  per  thirty, 
$3  per  fifty.    Thomas  Ohlsen,  Whiting,  Kan. 


STOCK.  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines.  Orpingtons,  Langshans.  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
$2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100J 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Faraj, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREDS. 
Turkeys;  geese;  Pekin,  Rouen,  Muscovy  and 
Runner  ducks;  Pearl  and  White  guineas; 
bantams;  Houdans;  Leghorns;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds;  Hamburgs;  Games;  B»rred  and 
White  Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes;  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; Langshans.  Hen  eggs,  15  for  $1.  Also 
hares,  white  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons.  Write  wants.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center.  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS — G. 
D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


EGGS— FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultrv  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 


EGGS  FROM  FINE.  LARGE.  DARK- 
colored  Bourbon  turkeys,  eleven  for  $3.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,"  Kan. 


EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock.  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.   W.  L.  Bell,  Funk. 

Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  WORLD'S 
best  strain.  Great  big  vigorous  farm-raised 
deep-breasted  birds,  from  blue  ribbon  stock, 
Denver  1916,  and  first  wherever  shown. 
Stock  and  eggs.  Eleonora  Poultry  Ranch, 
Brighton.  Colo. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 


Osborne,  Kansas,  April  6,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

(Jentlemen. — I  am  enclosing  check  and  copy  for  advertising  in  Classi- 
fied Poultry  Columns. 

I  sold  wer  $60  worth  of  stock,  White  Plymouth  Rocks — from  the  $2 
advertising  I  carried  in  your  paper  last  January,  and  had  to  return  $25 
worth  of  orders  that  I  could  not  fill.  Was  all  sold  out  in  two  weeks  after 
my  advertisement  appeared.  It  surely  pays  to  advertise  in  Kansas 
Farmer.   Very  truly,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hose. 


*p™      '<"«  KANSAS  FARMER 

RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROSE  COMB  RED  EGGS,  $4  PER  HUN- 
dred.     Mrs.  Eva  Frederick,  Asherville,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  EGGS,  $2 
t  per  fifty.  Ason  Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 

R.    C.     RHODE    ISLAND    RED    EGGS — 
Mating   list   free.     G.    D.    Willems,  Inman, 
,  Kan. 

DARK  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 100  EGGS, 
,  $3.25;  fifteen,  75c.    Gertrude  Haynes,  Grant- 
ville,  Kan. 

..  DARK  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
.  per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
'  Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB   RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.    Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
,  eseo,  Kan. 

R.     C.     REDS  —  EGGS    FROM  LAYING 
strain,    deep    rich    red.     Fifteen,    $2.  Mrs. 
.<  Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — EGGS  FROM  ESPE- 
cially  good  stock,  $1  per  setting,  $4  per 
hundred.     Creighton  Harper,   Roca,  Nch. 

TOMPKIN  STRAIN  ROSE  COMB  REDS — 
Eggs,  seventeen,  $1.  Kate  Recker,  Dresden, 
Kan.  

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— LARGE 
boned,  good  layers,  50c  per  fifteen,  $3.25  per 
hundred.     Sam  Putnam,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  8V2  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75;  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS — FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 

REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

GUARANTEED    FERTILITY,    SAFE  DE- 
livery   of    low   priced  ,  hatching   eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
*>oth  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.    Mating  list 
j   ree.     H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

I    FARM  RANGE,  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
jSjoned  R.-  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.    Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,   $5,   $10.     Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

HIGHLY  BRED   SINGLE  COMB   REDS — 
Consistent  winners  six  years.     Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;    hundred,    $5,    prepaid.  Twenty-five 
-  baby   chicks,    $3.00.     Live   delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE.  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 

-  BARGAINS  IN  PRIZE  WINNING  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  Won  this 
year  9  firsts,  7  seconds,  3  thirds,  3  fourths. 
Setting  from  $100  eock.  $5.  Eggs  from 
three  grand  matings,  $12  per  hundred.  F. 
L.  Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan. 

MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Finest  exhibition  birds  scientifically  bred 
for  years  for  great  egg  production.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  six  Errand  matings,  baby 
chicks  in  small  quantities.  Eggs  by  hundred 
from  fine  utility  mating.  Get  our  catalog" 
free.  It  describes  our  fowls  and  gives  a 
list  of  our  winnings  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. Some  fine  yearling  hens  for  sale  June 
15.    H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  EGGS  —  HUN- 
dred,  $5.    Will  Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

HEIDT'S  PRIZE  WINNING  RHODE  is- 
land Whites.  In  1915  exhibited  at  Kansas 
State  Fair,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and 
Kansas  State  Federation  Show  at  Topeka. 
Won  total  of  seven  lsts,  five  2nds,  one  3d, 
one  4th,  one  7th,  four  club  specials  and  two 
silver  cups  for  best  display.  Eggs  and 
chicks.    E./E.  Heidt,  R.  R.  27,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS— STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS  —  PURE 
white  eggs,  10c  each.  Forest  A.  Thurmon, 
Jonesburg,  Mo. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
eggs,  4  cents-  each.  Sadie  Litton,  Peabody, 
Kan. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Miss  Pearl  Frederick, 
Asherville,  Kan. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c.  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner,  Holton,  Kan. 

WHITE  RUNNERS  —  WORLD'S  FAIR 
prize  winning  strain,  the  kind  that  lays  pure 
white  eggs  every  day.  $1  per  twelve.  M. 
L.  Tennis,  Route  1,  Chanute.  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 
prize  winners,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs, 
$2  per  eleven.  Miss  Greta  Dillon,  Grant 
City,  Mo. 

CHAMPION  FEMALE  PENCILER  RUN- 
ner  duck,  also  1st  old  duck,  2d  young  duck, 
4th  young  draks,  at  great  San  Francisco 
World's  Fair.  Baby  ducks  and  eggs.  E.  E. 
Heldt,  R.  No.  27,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  —  PRICES 
reasonable.     Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  BARKER'S 
strain,  $1.25  per  fifteen,  $6.50  hundred.  All 
delivered.    J.  Medford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  S— EGGS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners;  pen 
and  range.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound, 
Kan. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 

BUCK  NELL'S  BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS 
— Show  bred  and  farm  raised.  Eggs,  $1  for 
fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Postage  or  express 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  R. 
E.  Bucknell,  Hardy,  Neb. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  "just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Gome  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  lajge  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan, 
CHOICE 

Half  Section,  Lane  County,  two  miles  town, 
within  15  miles  of  14  elevators.  Price,  $12.50 
per  acre,  half  cash,  balance  3  years,  7  per 
cent.    No  trades. 

P.  O.  BOX  83,  SCOTT  CITY,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SALE 

A  non-resident  has  ordered  sold  at  rock 
bottom  price,  160  acres,  Trego  County  pas- 
ture land.  Title  perfect.  This  will  bear 
close  inspection  oy  those  who  have  money 
to  invest.  For  description,  write  the  agent. 
C.  M.  BELL,  Box  106,  Utica,  Ness  Co.,  Kaji. 

120  ACRES,  2>/2  miles  McAlester,  city  15,- 
000.  Ninety  acres  strictly  first  class  dry 
bottom,  70  acres  cult.,  bal.  pasture;  small 
house,  well  and  barn.  $20  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3% 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

RESIDENCE  NEAR  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Nine  rooms,  modern,  in  the  best  residence 
section.     $4,100,  terms.  Address 
MRS.  B.  E.  FORD     -     Manhattan,  Kansas 


UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY, 
On  main  line  of  Missouri 
improved  480  acres,  4  miles 
vated,  balance  pastures,  R.  F. 
an  ideal  home,  corn,  wheat  a 
Before  locating,  get  our  list 
farms  for  sale  in  Central  W 
map  of  Kansas,  and  other  lite 
wanted. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 


KANSAS 
Paeific.  Well 
out;  200  culti- 
D.  and  phone, 
nd  stock  farm. 

of  sixty  fine 
estern  Kansas, 
rature.  Agents 

Utica,  Kansas 


154  ACRES,  Wz  miles  town;  70  acres  na- 
tive bluegrass  meadow,  about  40  acres  tim- 
othy and  clover,  15  acres  alfalfa,  remainder 
for  crop;  good  family  orchard,  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  nice  shade,  good  house,  barn,  other 
outbuildings;  watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Will  sell  and  consider  a  good  residence  or 
small  suburban  tract  as  part  pay.  Write 
for  full  description  of  this  and  other  farm 
bargains.  Large  list  of  properties  for  sale 
and  exchange. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


FOR  RENT 


FOR  RENT  —  ALFALFA  FARM  IN 
Southern  Kansas,  three  blocks  from  Santa 
Fe  station,  town  six  hundred  people;  the 
best  improved  alfalfa  farm,  eighty  acres  and 
twenty  more  to  put  in  this  year,  sixty  acres 
timber  on  river  and  feed  yard.  Splendid 
house,  four  rooms,  well,  big  barn,  five  big 
hay  sheds  for  all  alfalfa.  Hay  farm  only, 
no  stock  allowed  on  alfalfa.  $800  a  year 
cash  .rent  to  first  acceptable  tenant.  Write 
or  wire.    W.  S.  Conness,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Sullivan  Brothers  of  Moran,  Kan.,  are 
making  a  success  with  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Poland  China  hogs.  At  this  time  they  have 
saved  about  sixty  spring  pigs.  At  the  head 
of  the  Poland  China  herd  is  Sullivan's 
Jumbo  Tim,  a  son  of  Ferguson's  Big  Tim 
and  out  of  Miss  Jumbo  by  Big  Bone  Jumbo. 
This  young  hog  is  very  promising  for  a 
herd  boar  and  will  grow  into  a  900  to  1.000- 
pound  hog  if  properly  fed.  The  Sullivan 
Brothers  are  among  the  oldest  breeders  in 
bur  state  and  a  feature  of  their  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  extra  large,  smooth,  year- 
ling boars  that  are  big,  strong,  husky  herd 
boar  prospects. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  _  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLL  BULLS,  NONE  BETTER. 
D.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Blue  Mound,  Kan.. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
Campbell  Bros.,  Route  4,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watortown,  Wis. 

HIGHLY     BRED     HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,   15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,    for    $20    apiece.      Frank    M.  Hawes, 
-  Whitewater,  Wis.  . 

100  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS — 
Consisting  of  big  springing  heifers  and  pure- 
breds,  young  springing  cows  and  a  number 
of  heifers,  six  to  fifteen  months  old  ones. 
A  carefully  selected  well  bri'd  lot.  High 
grades.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
o/ation.  H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BINDER  TWINE — SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

FOR  SALE  — A  FIVE-BOTTOM  AVERY 
gang  plow,  only  used  to  plow  twelve  acres. 
Price  right  for  quick  sale.  R.  E.  Bristol, 
Vermilion,  Ohio. 

BUTLER  PORTABLE  ALL  STEEL  GAR- 
age,  10x14  feet  and  larger;  absolutely  fire- 
proof. Can  be  easily  moved  or  enlarged; 
also  made  for  two  or  more  cars,  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Butler  Mfg.  Co.,  1326  C  Grand 
Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG, 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY.  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan 

TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan.  . 

500  BUSHELS  CHOICE  PURE  "COMMER- 
cial  White"  seed  corn.  High  germination. 
Sacks  free.     E.  D.  King,  Burlington,  Kan. 

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED,  7  CENTS  POUND 
for  fifty  pounds  or  more.  Less  amount,  10c. 
G.  W.  Dewees,  Salina,  Kan. 

SABLE  SOY  BEANS,  MATURE  90  TO 
110  days,  yield  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre, 
$1.50  bushel.     E.  D.  Scott,  Udall,  Kan. 

SUDAN,  RECLEANED,  SHAWNEE  CO. 
grown,  $2.25  per  25  pounds.  John  Howey, 
Route  20,  Berryton,  Kan. 

YELLOW  SWEET  POTATO  SEED,  75c 
per  bushel.  Other  varieties,  $1.40.  B.  A. 
Salyer,  North  Topeka. 

FOR  SALE  —  RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed,  95  per  cent  pure,  $8.00  bushel.  Geo. 
Bowman,  Logan,  Kan.  ( 

SHERROD'S  WHITE  DENT  AND  MINN. 
13,  field  selected  and  hand  shelled  seed. 
Extra  quality.     I.  N.  Farr,  Stockton,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR — PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White.  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

PURE  GOLDMINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Selected,  graded,  sacked, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  J.  F.  Feig- 
ley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Falls 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips.  Any  amount 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Bakor, 
McLoud,  Okla. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Cabbage  plants, 
$1.25  thousand.  Any  kind,  40c  hundred  by 
parcel  post.  5.000  lots,  prepaid  express.  Can 
ship  million  weekly  after  May  1.  Quantity 
orders  solicited.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonville, 
Ark.   

SELECT  SEED  CORN — PRIDE  OF  HOL- 
ton,  white,  tested  by  K.  S.  A.  C,  100  per 
cent  yield,  in  two  years  average  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  choice  white  corn. 
Large  improved  Reid's  Yellow  corn,  test  95 
per  cent,  yield  103  bushels  per  acre  1915, 
special  selected  and  graded.  $1.50;  new 
sacks,  extra,  25c.  All  this  corn  was  ripe 
before  early  freeze.  H.  F.  Erdley,  Holton, 
Kan. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  MARRIED  MAN,  SMALL 
family,  for  farm  work.  Francis  Long,  Mad- 
ison, Kan. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE— FRUIT,  POULTRY,  DAIRY 
and  general  fajrms.  Write  for  list.  Chas. 
Schmieding,  Shelby,  Mich. 

SCOTT  COUNTY,  160  ACRES,  LEVEL, 
close  to  town  and  school,  70  acres  wheat; 
$20,  terms.    R.  H.  Crabtree,  Scott  City,  Kan. 

FREE  —  320  ACRES  LAND,  EASTERN 
Colorado;  good  level  land  in  the  best  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  TON  PER- 
cheron,  large  jack.  Frank  Barrington,  Se- 
dan, Kan. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.     J.  H.  Frencfi,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— THIRTY  JACKS  AND  JEX- 
nets,  the  big  kind!  A  four-year-old  regis- 
tered black  French  draft  stallion,  the  ton 
kind.  Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co., 
Texas. 


HOGS. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  PIGS,  $10.  THIRTY 
Buff  Orpington  eggs,  $2.  J.  O.  Lay,  Auc- 
tioneer,  Chandler,  Okla. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 
Box  111,   Inman,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler.  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.    INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our    $100    cash    prize.     Free    advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 
' 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  mar- 
ket your  invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B. 
Owen,  122  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HEDGE  POSTS. 

HEDGE  POSTS  FOR  SALE — CAR  LOTS. 
H.  W.  Porth,  Winfiefd,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


She's  The 
Money  Cow 

She  makes  use  of  every  ounce 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yet  she's  the  rich  man's  flride,too. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 

Our  free  book,  "About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  foritnow — apostal  will  do 
— it's  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
376  Wot  23rd  Street    •    New  York  City 


(SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

m 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.    Must  reduce 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241     .  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND 
CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

Two  registered  Jersey  bulls  ready  for  serv 
ice.     Richly  bred. 

DOKXffOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  ~bf  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Ma. 
(Just  Houth  of  St.  Louis.) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
|R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

BISONTE  FARM  JERSEYS 

$25  buys  a  4-months-old  bull  from  lone 
lint'  of  heavy  producing  cows.  Noble  of 
Oaklands  and  Eminent  breeding.  Write  for 
pedigree. 

BISONTE  FARM      -      LAWRENCE,  KAN. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  gn  at  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

One  2-year-old.  (wo  1-year-old  bulls,  choice 
individuals.  Thirty  cows  and  heifers,  solid 
colors,  a  nice  lot.  Come  or  write  your  wants 
and  about  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay.  Will 
describe  the  best  I  have  for  the  price.  No 
cows  under  $100. 

8.    S.    SMITH,    CLAY    CENTER,  KANSAS. 

FOR  SAi  1. — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three  registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton        -        Podge  City,  Kansas 

When  writing:  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tiaing.O.  W.  De  vine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Shorthorns. 

May  11 — E.  O'Day,  London,  Ohio. 


Aberdeen  Angus. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Association  sales: 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  April  25;  Omaha,  Neb., 
April  26;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  April  27;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  Chas.  Gray,  Secretary, 
817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

May  26— E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Holsteins. 

April  25 — F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
April  26 — Mark  B.  Curdy,  Howell,  Mich. 
April    28 — Liverpool    Sale    &    Pedigree  Co., 

Ins.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.    Iowa  Breeders'  Sale 

at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5.  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 


E.  O'Day  of  London,  Ohio,  owner  of  one 
of  the  noted  Shorthorn  herds  in  that  state, 
announces  a  sale  of  Shorthorns  to  be  held 
at  London,  May  11,  1916.  Fifty-two  head  of 
choice  Shorthorns  will  be  catalogued  for  this 
sale.  The  offering  will  consist  of  twenty 
young  bulls  and  thirty-two  cows  and  bred 
heifers.  Some  of  the  cows  will  have  calves 
at  foot  and  be  rebred.  This  is  one  of  the 
Shorthorn  herds  noted  as  heavy  milkers. 


Bisonte  Farm,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  noted  as 
the  home  of  one  of  the  heavy  producing 
herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  this  state.  This 
herd  has  been  built  up  by  a  system  of 
breeding  that  insures  producers.  The  best 
herd  bulls  obtainable  have  been  used  in  the 
herd  and  the  cows  are  ail  backed  by  a  long 
line  of  records.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  some  choice  young  bulls. 


L.  V.  O'Keefe  at  Bucyrus,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  farmers  and  stockmen.  Mr. 
O'Keefe  has  bred  Poland  China  hogs  for 
about  fifteen  years  and  has  held  two  sales 
each  year  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the 
head  of  his  herd  of  big-type  sows  are  the 
great  breeding  boars,  Big  Logan  Ex  and  A 
King  by  Iowa  King.  Up  to  this  date  Mr. 
O'Keefe  has  saved  about  eighty  spring  pigs 
and  has  a  number  of  sows  to  farrow.  One 
feature  of  his  herd  is  a  number  of  extra 
good  fall  boars  sired  by  Big  Logan  Ex  and 
A  King. 


The  Iowa  State  Breeders'  sale  of  Hol- 
steins at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  April  28,  will  be 
one  of  the  big  events  of  the  season  in  Hol- 
stein  circles.  Consignments  from  the  best 
herds  in  the  state  will  be  offered.  A  choice 
consignment  from  the  noted  herd  of  W.  B. 
Barney  &  Sons  will  be  among  the  lot. 
Their  offering  includes  Fobes  Clothilde  224- 
979.  She  freshened  at  3  years  2  days  and 
has  completed  a  seven-day  record  of  21.26 
pounds  butter,  milking  over  64  pounds  a 
day.  She  is  making  a  very  nice  thirty- 
days  official  record  which  will  be  completed 
before  sale  date.  Among  the  other  good 
ones  are  Jessie  of  Home  Farm,  with  seven- 
day  record  of  22  pounds  butter  from  nearly 
90  pounds  milk  daily,  and  her  dam  has  a 
yearly  record  of  776  pounds  butter  from 
20,000  pounds  milk.  Princess  Hamilton  of 
Home  Farm  is  a  daughter  of  their  former 
herd  sire,  Hamilton  Prilly,  and  made  19.38 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days  with  first  calf, 
also  78.58  pounds  butter  in  thirty  days. 
There  are  eight  fine  granddaughters  of  the 
noted  Fobes  Tritomia  Mutual  De  Kol  (sire 
of  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  three  averaging 
over  32  pounds  butter  in  seven  days).  These 
include  a  daughter  of  a  26-pound  four-year- 
old  dam's  dam  28  pounds;  two  three-fourths 
sisters  to  a  30-pound  cow,  and  several 
daughters  of  cows  with  records  from  19 
pounds  up.  There  is  nothing  in  their  con- 
signment over  six  years  old,  all  tuberculin 
tested  and  a  fine  clean  lot,  with  the  finest 
blood  lines  and  exceptional  A.  R.  O.  back- 
ing. There  are  twenty-two  head  of  choice 
females  and  three  young  bulls,  including  a 
son  of  their  famous  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia. 


The  second  annual  consignment  sale  to  be 
held  by  F.  J.  Searle  of  Oskaloosa,  Kan., 
owner  of  the  famous  Sunflower  herd  of  Hol- 
steins, will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the 
season.  One  hundred  and  ten  head  of 
choice  registered  Holsteins  have  been  cat- 
alogued for  this  sale.  Sunflower  Herd's 
consignment  will  consist  of  some  twenty 
head,  choice  young  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  the  30-pound  sire  Prince  Artis  Pontiac 
Abhekerk  136382,  many  of  them  will  be 
nearly  springers;  also  several  heifer  and  bull 
calves  by  above  bull,  and  a  son  of  King 
Walker.  J.  H.  Holston  &  Son,  of  Topeka, 
consign  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  from 
an  A.  R.  O.  dam  of  extra  breeding,  another 
son  of  Johanna  McKinley  Segis  (dam  •  40 
pounds)  from  an  A.  R.  O.  granddaughter  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke,  both  ready  for  service, 
and  a  nice  lot  of  cows  and  heifers  bred  to 
their  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  Henry 
C.  Glissman,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  have  twelve 
daughters  of  his  31-pound  herd  sire,  Sir 
Pontiac  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  49334  (four- 
teen A.  R.  O.  daughters,  one  above  29  pounds 
at  three  years).  R.  E.  Haeger,  Algonquin, 
111.,  consigns  some  forty  head  from  his 
splendid  herd,  the  home  of  the  famous  sire, 
King  Segis  Pontiac.  Six  sons  from  this 
great  bull  from  dams  of  the  best  breeding, 
ail  ready  for  service.  One  son  of  the  world  s 
champion  show  bull,  Paul  Calamo  Korn- 
dyke, from  a  dam  who  was  first  prize  win- 
ner at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  A  son  of 
the  30-pound  sire,  Oakland  Paul  Beets  Burke 
from  a  24-pound  daughter  of  Hengerveld 
De  Kol,  also  ten  daughters  of  the  great  sire, 
King  Segis  Pontiac.  These  should  interest 
breeders  from  all  points  of  the  compass; 
also  splendid  daughters  of  such  sires  as 
Woodcrest  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  Oakland 
Paul  Beets  Burke,  Lewis  Prilly  Rouble  Har- 
tog.  Woodcrest  Nig  DeKol  and  the  40-pound 
bull,  Johanna  McKinley  Segis,  all  bred  to 
King  Segis  Pontiac. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


0V\£  Barney  &  Son's  Consignment 

TO  IOWA  BREEDERS'  SALE 


<v-~ 


Fobes  Clothilde  freshened  at  3  years  2  days,  and 
has  completed  a  seven-day  record  of  21.26  pounds 
butter,  milking  over  64  pounds  a  day.  Jessie  ol 
Home  Farm,  seven-day  record  of  22  pounds  bulter 
from  nearly  90  pounds  milk  daily;  dam  has  yearly 
record  of  776  pounds  butter  from  20,000  pounds 
milk.  Princess  Hamilton  of  Home  Farm,  a  daugh- 
ter of  our  former  herd  sire,  Hamilton  Prilly,  19.38 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days  with  first  calf,  78. 5S 
pounds  butter  in  30  days.  Eight  fine  granddaugh- 
ters of  the  noted  Fobes  Tritomia  Mutual  De  Kol 
(sire  of  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters).  Two  three-fourths 
sisters  to  a  30-pound  cow.  Several  daughters  of 
cows  with  records  from  19  pounds  up.  Nothing  in 
our  consignment  over  six  years  old,  all  tuberculin 
tested  and  a  fine  clean  lot,  with  the  finest  blood 
lines  and  exceptional  A.  R.  O.  backing.  There  are 
22  head  of  choice  females  and  three  young  bulls, 
including  a  son  of  our  famous  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  Chapin,  la. 


CLYDE  GEROD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


Gederlane  Holstein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Ks. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

8.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  head  extra  fine,  big,  heavy  pro- 
ducing young  cows.  Fresh  and  heavy  spring- 
ers. Also  springing  heifers.  Three  extra 
fine  Guernsey  cows  and  a  few  Guernsey 
heifers. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

TRUE— We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS „ 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cowb  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
From  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VI LLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders.  Route  2.  Topeka,  KAnsas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ^nU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  G08  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
Bale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Lndependence,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  both  sexes,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  car- 
load heifers  1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for 
Holsteins.   Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM.  Altoona,  Kansas 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

FOR   SALE — Hereford?,    and   Durocs:  6f 

yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls  by  Tophoi 
4th,  Hessiod,  Anxiety,  March  On  and  other 
good  sires.  25  females,  some  have  calves  at 
foot  and  bred  again.  10  head  heifer  calves. 
30  head  of  registered  Duroc  gilts  sired  by  a 
son  of  Ohio  Chief  and  son  of  Buddy  K  4th, 
out  of  sows  by  grand  champions.  Come  and 
see  me. 

SAM  DRYBREAD    -    ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL    E.    WII.LLVMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLET 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged:  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Catilt 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   P«mona,  Kan 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull: 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  front 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Sis co's  Duroc  Jersey* 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  i 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  tor 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boarf. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

BOARS!  BOARS!  BRED  GILTS! 
Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bre  111 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wondei.l 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defenderl 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  thef 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  fcrl 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSA9I 

TWENTY- FIVE  DUROC  BOARS,  SIS  TO  S~3! 

100  to  180  pounds:  four  choice  herd  pro- -I 
pects,  $30  to  $35.  Will  ship  these  four  ontf 
approval.  Few  tried  sows,  bred  for  summi  rl 
farrow:  fifty  gilts  for  August  and  Septen.-I 

ber.    Write  me. 

J.  E.  WELLER       -       -       FAUCETT.  MO 

L.  E.  Pendleton  of  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  isfi 
succeeding  with  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Je  -S 
seys.  He  is  breeding  for  heavy  productli  rl 
and  his  herd  is  made  up  of  representativ  -si 
of  the  heavy  producing  families  of  tHcR 
breed.  He  has  a  choice  lot  of  young  sto<  hr 
in  his  herd  at  this  time,  including  soru 
choice  young  bulls. 


April  22,  1916 
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My  First  Years  Work  In  The  Pure  Bred  Business 

Look  It  Over ! 


I  want  to  thank  my  friends  who 
gave  me  their  sales  in  this  my 
FIRST  year  in  the  PURE-BRED 
BUSINESS.  I  quit  selling  horses 
on  the  ST.  LOUIS  MARKET,  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  where  I  had  been  for 
nine  years  (leaving  a  salary  of 
$6,000  a  year  for  two  days'  work 
each  week)  to  take  up  the  selling 
of  PURE-BRED  LIVE  STOCK. 
And  aside  from  selling  ALL  the 
FAT  AND  FEEDER  CATTLE 
AND  HOGS  that  were  sold  at  the 
FAT  STOCK  SHOWS  held  at 
KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH  and 
DENVER,  I  sold  for  the  following 
BREEDERS: 


NAME  ADDRESS  SALES 

H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo   3 

G.  C.  Roan,  LaPlata,  Mo   3 

Henly  Ranch,  Stahl,   Mo   3 

L.  V.  O'Keefe,  Stilwell,  Kan   2 

W.  T.  Hutchinson,  Cleveland,  Mo   2 

E.  D.  Moore,  Columbia,  Mo   2 

G.  M.  Scott,  Rea,  Mo   2 

Dr.  C.  E.  Still,  Kirksville,  Mo   2 

H.  O.  McCann,  Kirksville,  Mo   2 

L.  R.  Wiley  &  Son,  Emporia,  Kan   2 

William  Ronjue,  Atlanta,  Mo   2 

Missouri  Saddle  Horse  Sales  Co.,  Mexico, 

Mo   2 

Andrews  Stock  Farm,   Lawson,   Mo   1 

J.  Gildow  &  Son,  Jamesport,  Mo   1 

Frank  P.  Boyd,  Jamesport,  Mo   1 

Sheeley  &  Clatterbuck,  New  Bloomficld, 

Mo   1 

E.  Limerick,  Columbia.  Mo   1 

W.  J.  Finley,  Higginsville,  Mo   1 

C.  C.  Boyd,  Centralia,  Mo   1 

Charles  Fritz,  Gifford,  Mo   1 

Si  Utes,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo   1 

Lou  Sears,  Callao,  Mo   1 

G.  Leathers,  College  Mound.  Mo   1 

J.  Waddell  &  Son,  Brashear,  Mo   1  1 

Ferd  Jose,  Ethel,  Mo   1 

George  Williams  &  Son,   Elmer,  Mo   1 

Halleck  Bland,   Centralia,   Mo   1 

T.  W.  Craven,  Macon,  Mo   1 

Thompson  Bros.,  Drakesville,  Iowa   1 

T.   Rollison,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

H.  F.  Gluck,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

George  Lewis  &  Son,  Stahl,  Mo   1 

E.  A.  Linder,  Kirksville,  Mo   1 

W.  S.  Pollv,  Kirksville,  Mo   1 

R.  M.  Rougher,  Carie,  Mo   1 

I  have  my  booking  for  the  coming  season  about  one-half  filled,  and  to  ALL 
INTERESTED  PARTIES  CONCERNING  SALES,  I  refer  you  to  the  above  parties 
WRITE  FOR  A  DATE.     Yours  very  truly,   p_  jy^  GROSS,  MaCOI1,  MO. 


NAME  ADDRESS  SALES 

W.  J.  Sandry,  Green  Castle,  Mo  1 

Thorton  Stock  Farm,  Bement,  111   1 

J.  B.  Gurthert,  Pattonsburg,  Mo  1 

L.  M.  Monsees  &  Son,  Smithton,  Mo. ...  1 

Pete  Summers,  Callao,  Mo   1 

W.  J.  Ingram,   Kirksville,  Mo   1 

C.  A.  Robinson,   Kirksville,   Mo   1 

S.  J.  Miller,  Kirksville,  Mo  .'.  1 

Otto  Bros.,  Kirksville,  Mo   1 

H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dighton,  Kan...  1 

Louis  Aired,  New  Cambria,  Mo   1 

Henry  Koch,  Edina,  Mo   1 

Charles  Bowles,  Hunnewell,  Mo   1 

Fraak  Hubble,  Macon,  Mo   1 

E.  W.  Davis,  Glen  wood.  Mo   1 

J.  &  E.  Thompson,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

E.  M.   Gates  Estate,   LaPlata,  Mo   1 

Oscar  Miles,  Macon,  Mo   1 

J.  R.  Rippey,  Lancaster,  Mo   1 

J.  F.  Gross,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

Lem  Naylor,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

Thos.  Grubb,  Brookfield,  Mo   1 

J.  H.  Croskey,  Glenvvood,  Mo   1 

W.  Z.  Baker,  Rich  Hill,  Mo   1 

T.  C.  Yard  &  Son,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

D.  J.  Hutchins,  Sterling,  Kan   1 

D.  C.  Holderman,  Callao,  Mo   1 

C.  H.  Early,  Centralia,  Mo   1 

George  J.  Evans,  Raymore,  Mo  1 

B.  J.  Trowbridge,  Macon,  Mo   1 

James  E.  Park,  Cameron,  Mo   1 

E.  J.  Loveridge,  LaPlata.  Mo   1 

W.  H.  Roan  Estate,  LaPlata,  Mo   1 

A.  J.  Glenn,  Macon,  Mo   l 

S.  T.  Kimble,  Macon,  Mo   1 

W.  J.  Deirling.  Queen  City.  Mo   1 

Clarence  Dean,   Weston,   Mo  1 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


RGUlRNSLY  bull  iso  sure  way 

\o  mcrease  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
nerd  by  using  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  win  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Dub, 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  W.H. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 
Weight  125  pounds.  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.    F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1.  Russell.  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS        -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age.  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  Thev  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES..  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Twelve  SHORT  HORNBulis 

For  Sale — Thwelve  Shorthorn  bulls,  big 
toppy  fellows,  about  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of  Scotch-topped 
cows.  Prices  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
them.    K.  G.  G1GSTAO,  Lancaster,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 
FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  Jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1.240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  even'  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Eeference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :-:      :- :  Kansas 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  A  QUICK  SALE. 

Reg.  Percheron  stallion,  3  yrs.  old,  black 
gray,  very  blocky,  extra  heavy  bone,  ton 
horse,  sound,  price  $500.  Black  gray  coming 
yearling,  reg.  Percheron,  heavy  bone,  blocky, 
will  make  better  than  ton  horse,  $175.  Span 
of  reg.  Clydesdale  brood  mares,  heavy  in 
foal  by  imp.  horse,  wt.  3.750  lbs.,  sound  and 
prize  winners,  $700.  Two-vear-old  CIvde  fil- 
ley.  extra  good,  $260.  Coming  yearling  Clyde 
stud  colt,  extra  good,  will  make  herd  horse, 
grandson  of  Benedict  (  10315)  9033,  price 
$175.  This  stock  all  sound.  Will  pay  ex- 
penses if  not  as  described. 

C.  H.  WEMPE,  Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.,  Kansas 

CHOICE  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  coming  3  years  old,  black,  imported 
sire  and  dam,  weighs  over  1.800;  good  indi- 
vidual, making  of  a  ton  horse.  Also  6-year- 
old  imported  stallion,  ton  horse.  Both  guar- 
anteed breeders. 

M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

Reg.  Percheron  Stallions — Twenty-nine 
black  ton  and  2,200-pound  4  and  5-year- 
olds.  44  black  coming  3's,  41  black  com- 
ing 2's,  29  registered  mares  for  sale.  19 
Belgian  stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton.  Iowa 

ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.   LATIMER   WILSON.  CRESTON.  IOWA. 

ANGUS  CATTLE 


EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

I  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  J.  WHITE       -       CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe,  145  Miles  West 
of  Kansas  City. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence — ■ 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SUTTO  N 

Phone  8454, 


&  PORTEOUS 

Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year -old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  In  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  whito-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CH1XLICOTHE,  MO. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash    Railroad.  WJI.  DEIERLING,   QUEEN   CITY,  MISSOURI. 


JACKS  &  JENNETS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


TEN  LARGE  MAMMOTH  BLACK  JACKS 

Ages  from  2   to  C  years;  large,   heavy  boned.     Special  prices  for  thirty 
days.    Guaranteed  right  in  every  way.    Come  and  see  me. 


PHIL  WALKER, 


MOLINE,  Elk  County,  KANSAS 


THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 


FIFTY  PERCHERONS 
SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


EWING  BROTHERS 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old.  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  qualitv,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -       -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


EIGHTY  POLAND  CHINAS 

Forty  fall  boars  sired  by  Long  Wonder,  will  weigh  200  to  225  pounds,  big  bone,  wide 
back  kind. 

Forty  fall  gilts,  mates  to  these  boars,  and  will  be  bred  to  A  Wonder's  Special  and 
Rood's  Big  Joe  2d  for  July  farrow. 

Price,  either  boars  or  gilts,  $30  and  $35.     First  check  gets  choice. 


a  W.  LONG, 


CRAIG,  MISSOURI 


E.  O'DAY'S  PUBLIC  SALE 

Of  52  Head  of  High-Class  Shorthorns  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  11,  1916.  at  Lon- 
don, Ohio.  Thirty-two  cows  and  bred  hei- 
fers; a  number  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
and  rebred.  The  cows  are  big,  deep,  thick, 
and  heavy  milkers.  Twenty  choice  young 
bulls,  rugged,  strong-boned  specimens  that 
will  make  good  anywhere.  Write  for  catalog. 
E.  O'DAY        -  LONDON.  OHIO 

Poland  China  Boars 

Ten  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by 
Big  Logan  Ex.  and  A  King.  Price,  $20  and 
$25.    First  check  gets  choice. 

L.  V.  O'KEEFE 

BUCYRUS      ...      -  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 

Bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMING  RANCH      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

TWO  YEARLONG  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  quick  sale,  two  yearling  boars,  ready 
for  service,  sired  by  Long  Scamp  by  Long 
King's  Equal  2d,  out  of  litter  of  nine,  all 
raised.  Priced.  $30.  First  order  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs.  Spotted 
Polands.  T.T.Lang-ford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  13.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  P.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS.  

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  .JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

J.  P.  OLIVER    Llve     Stock     and  Real 
«>  r.VLIVLH         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  re- 
ports that  his  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  and 
big-iype  Poland  China  hogs  are  doing  fine. 
His  farm  is  located  near  Leona,  Kan.,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  stock  farms  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  His  herds  of  Jersey  cat- 
tle and  Poland  China  hogs  are  among  the 
best  now  assembled.  His  Jersey  herd  is 
noted  for  its  richly  bred  and  heavy  produc- 
ing individuals.  He  reports  a  very  fine  lot 
of  early  spring  pigs  that  are  growing  out 
fine. 


Seventy  choice  Angus  bulls  have  been  cat- 
alogued for  the  sale  to  be  held  by  the 
American  Aberdeen  Angus  Association  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  25;  ninety  head  for 
the  Omaha  sale,  April  26:  forty  head  for 
the  Sioux  City  sale,  April  27,  and  sixty-five 
head  for  the  sale  to  be  held  at  East  St. 
Louis,  May  2.  The  bulls  that  will  be  of- 
fered in  these  sales  are  from  the  best  herds 
in  the  association  and  will  be  a  very  useful 
lot. 


J.  E.  Weller  of  Faucett,  Mo.,  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  herds  of  Durog  hogs  in  the  West, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine.  By 
breeding  along  scientific  lines  for  vears,  Mr 
Weller  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  type 
of  Durocs  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  breeders  of  pure-bred  Durocs  throughout 
the  corn  belt.  They  are  the  big.  hieh  qual- 
ity, easy  feeding  type  that  are.  popular  with 
farmers  and  feeders  and  it  is  one  of  the 
herds  that  is  drawn  upon  henvilv  for  breed- 
ing stock.  The  blood  lines  of  the  herd  are 
the  best  of  the  breed.  A  feature  at  this 
time  is  the  great  lot  of  fall  boars  sired  by 
Mr.  Weller's  great  herd  boar,  Luckv  Find 
172463.  that  has  proven  one  of  the  best 
Duroc  sires  now  in  service.  He  also  has  a 
choice  lot  of  gilts  and  will  breed  them  for 
August  and  September  farrow. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


April  Z52,  I'Jlii 


Notice  to  Customers  of 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Conditions  in  the  farm  implement  market 
are  so  serious  at  the  present  time  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  make  this  public  announcement 
to  our  customers  and  friends. 

A  great  majority  of  the  implement  manu- 
facturers have  advanced  prices,  some  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  over  prices  of  last  year. 

Prominent  manufacturers  are  quoted  as 
stating  that  further  advances  may  be  necessary. 
We  believe  that  they  will  be  necessary,  for 
the  price  increases  that  most  manufacturers  have 
made  will  not  take  care  of  the  added  cost  of  the 


iron  and  steel  bought  in  1916.  The  material  in 
many  implements  represents  more  than  half 
their  entire  cost.  And  as  these  materials  have 
increased  over  100  per  cent  in  price  since  last 
year,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  advances 
made  in  selling  prices  so  far  will  not  pay  for 
the  added  cost  of  the  materials. 

This  is  our  reason  for  warning  our  customers 
that  implement  prices  are  liable  to  go  very  much 
higher  in  the  near  future.  We  also  wish  to 
make  the  following  statement  regarding  our 
own  implement  line: 


Factory  Prices ! 

UP 

F.  O.  B. 
Kansas  City. 

David 
Bradley 

Tu-Ro  Riding  Cultivator  still  $41.35 


$29= 


$29.60  F  0  B  Kansa9  CitJr 


F.  O.  B. 
Kansas 
City. 


$36 


00 


David 
Bradley 
Vertical 

Lift 
Mower 

still 
$36.00 


19M 


David  M 
Bradley 
Self-Dumping  Hay 
Rake  Still  $19.15    F.  O.  B.  KansasCHty. 


F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City. 


American 
Beauty 
Buggy 

still  $26.95 


$27 


95 


Economy 
1  Y%  -Horse 

Power 
Gasoline 
Engine 
still  $27.95 


F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City. 


$281 


Economy  King  Cream 
Separator  still  $28.95 

F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City. 


We  will  continue  to  fill  orders  for  David  Bradley 
Guaranteed  Implements  at  our  current  catalog 
prices,  while  our  present  stocks  hold  out. 


We  have  not  increased  our  im- 
plement prices  as  yet,  and  we  will 
not  do  so  as  long  as  we  can  fill  or- 
ders with  implements  manufac- 
tured from  iron  and  steel  that  we 
purchased  last  year.  Fortunately 
for  our  customers,  we  saw  this  sit- 
uation coming  over  a  year  ago,  and 
purchased  huge  quantities  of  the 
necessary  materials  while  the 
price  was  low.  Our  great  factor- 
ies at  Bradley,  Illinois,  and  else- 
where, have  been  working  night 
and  day,  storing  up  immense 
stocks  of  implements.  We  were 
prepared  to  handle  a  much  greater 
implement  business  than  ever  be- 
fore— and  we  were  determined 
not  to  increase  prices  if  it  could 
possibly  be  helped. 

The  demand  for  Bradley  im- 
plements has  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. In  many  states  our 
sales  are  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  last  year. 

On  certain  lines  our  warehouse 
stocks  are  practically  gone  and 
we  shall  soon  be  forced  to  raise 
prices  to  cover  new  raw  material 
purchased  on  the  present  market. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  that 
spreader,  cultivator,  mower  or 
rake  you  will  need  later  on.  Or- 
der while  our  stocks  of  the  fa- 
mous Bradley  Tu-Ro  and  Little 


Jap  Cultivators  are  complete,  and 
you  can  get  just  what  you  want. 
Don't  put  off  ordering  that  New 
Bradley  Vertical  Lift  Mower  an- 
other day.  Those  who  delay  are 
almost  certain  to  be  disappointed. 

Please  mail  implement  orders 
at  once  if  you  wish  to  get  goods 
promptly  and  at  present  prices. 

Today  you  can  save  more  money 
than  ever  by  purchasing  imple- 
ments direct  from  us,  for  you  can 
save  at  least  10  per  cent  on  top 
of  the  regular  big  saving.  We 
are  not  asking  you  to  pay  us  an 
extra  profit  on  materials  pur- 
chased last  year,  merely  because 
the  same  materials  would  cost 
more  to  buy  this  year.  When  we 
are  forced  to  use  materials  bought 
at  the  advanced  prices  we  will 
raise  our  prices  to  match — and  not 
before. 

But  don't  wait  too  long,  because 
that  raise  in  price  is  at  hand  on 
some  lines.  Get  your  orders  on  file 
in  time  to  clinch  last  year's  low 
prices  on  ever}'  implement  you  are 
going  to  need  for  some  time  to 


come. 

Order  from  our  big  general 
Catalog,  or  send  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  190-page  Special  Imple- 
ment Catalog.  The  coupon  "Jl1 
bring  it  to  you  quickly. 


Quick  Shipments  From 
Kansas  City! 


We  save  you  both  time  and 
money  by  shipping  implements 
from  our  big  warehouse  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Here  we  carry  large 
stocks  of  American  Beauty  Bug- 
gies, Economy  Gasoline  Engines, 
David  Bradley  Implements,  Econ- 


omy King  Cream  Separators  and 
many  other  lines. 

Your  implements  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Kansas  City,  when- 
ever possible,  but  all  orders 
and  letters  must  be  sent  to 
our  Chicago  office  for  prompt 
attention. 


Read  This 
•  Guarantee! 

It  Protects  You. 

We  guarantee  every  David  Bradley 
farm  implement  purchased  from  us 
to  reach  its  purchaser  promptly  and 
without  loss  or  damage.  We  will  re- 
place without  charge  to  the  purchaser 
any  part  lost  or  broken  in  transit 
and,  with  the  exception  of  hard  tem- 
pered shares  and  shovels,  any  part 
which  may  break  from  usage  within 
one  year's  service.  Should  an  entire 
shipment  be  lost  or  delayed  in  tran- 
sit, we  will  either  duplicate  the  ship- 
ment or  return  the  money  paid  for 
it,  whichever  is  desired.  Every  im- 
plement is  sold  subject  to  a  fair  trial 
in  the  field  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  should  it  not  prove  exactly 
as  represented  by  us,  or  if  for  any 
reason  it  fails  to  satisfy  its  purchaser, 
we  will  accept  its  return  and  ex- 
change it  for  a  satisfactory  article  of 
its  kind  at  our  expense,  or  we  will 
return  all  money  paid  us  for  it,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  .freight 
charges  paid  by  our  customer.  We 
also  guarantee  to  replace  without 
charge  to  the  purchaser  any  defec- 
tive part  and  furnish  other  repairs 
promptly  and  at  low  prices  when- 
ever ordered  from  us. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AXD  CO. 


The  most  complete  implement  cat- 
alog ever  printed.  Pictures  and 
prices  of  more  than  1,000  different 
farm  necessities.  Includes  imple- 
ments, buggies,  separators,  gasoline 
engines,  power  outfits,  windmills, 
wire  fencing,  iucubators  and  brood- 
ers, bee  keepers'  supplies,  dairy  barn 
equipment,  feed  grinders,  manure 
spreaders,  wagons,  harness  and 
many  other  things — at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Write 


low! 


Don't 
Wait! 


Mail  the  Coupon  Today 


COUPON! 


Soars.  Roebuck  and  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  your  190-page  Free  Special  Implement  Catalog 
No.  65E29  to  the  following  address  as  soon  as  possible. 


Name 
Town- 
State- 


R.  F.  D.  No.. 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  18. 


TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    APRIL  29,  1916. 


Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


NINETY-TWO  banks  are  now  co-operating  with  Kansas  Farmer  in  conducting  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
It  takes  capital  to  own  even  a  single  cow,  but  capital  wisely  invested  will  not  only 
pay  interest  on  the  investment  but  a  profit  as  well.    A  grade  cow  in  a  Central 
Kansas  herd  produced  in  one  year  butter  fat  that  sold  for  $225.    The  average  annual  net 
profit  from  150  cows  of  the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing  Association  was  $54.89.  These 
are  by  no  means  unusual  results. 

Dairying  is  claiming  increased  attention  in  Kansas  because  of  its  certainty  to  pro- 
duce a  steady  income.    A  single  heifer  may  become  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  herd. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  bankers  the  boys  and  girls  can  make  a  start  in 
this  profitable  business  and  compete  for  valuable  prizes  as  well. 

Members  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  dairying 
and  gain  experience  in  methods  of  conducting  business  that  will  be  invaluable  later. 

G.  C.  W. 


Copyright.  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


KANSAS  FARMER 


April  29,  1916 


When  You  Overhaul 
that  Engine 


Install 


Piston  Rings 

•  Stop  power  waste — save  fuel 
and  oil— reduce  carbon 


Get  them  from  your  supply  dealer.  If  he 

hasn't  them— write  us.  We'll  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  FREE  book — 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power." 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

2816  Locust  Street         St.  Louis,  Mo 


SAVES  A  TEAM 

on  Binder. 
Same  En- 
gine Does 
Ali  Other 
iFarm  Work 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Two  horses 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
*er  in  heavy  grain,  as 
Jjengine  drives  sickle 
*5and  all  machinery. 

Cushman  Binder  Engines 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.  4  to  20  H.  P. 
Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
UNCOS.N  NEBRASKA 

-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  BOG-, 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor— can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2 speeds; 
plows  at  2%  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  toafew  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet  6  inches. 
Light  in  weight.  Use  any  en- 
gine. 20  years'  leadership.  Write 
•  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  PressiCo. 

Box  11 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


:A  HE/1LTHJNSUR/INCE 
POLICY 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRANb 


REFLEX  SLICKER  $3 

when  it  r^irxs 

A.  J.  Tower  Co, 

gKVS  BOSTON. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^flotorcycles 


Get  the  Hay  Press 
with  the  Hustle 

A  DMIRAL  (two-man)  B 
horse    press,  three 
stroke  power.  Self  feed,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
ideal  press  for  home  baling. 


Tr^ROBABLY  no  other  farm  gas  en- 
m~  gine  has  ever  been  at  such  a  pre- 
mium  as  the  binder  engine  during 
the  harvest  of  1915.  An  engine  to  be 
adaptable  for  use  on  the  binder  has  to 
fill  several  requirements  which  do  not 
hinder  its  use  for  other  farm  purposes. 
These  requirements,  however,  do  make 
it  impracticable  for  the  ordinary  farm 
engines  to  be  used  on  the  binder. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  to  be  light 
weight.  This  fact  is  very  important  be- 
cause the  greatest  demand  for  the  binder 
engine  is  when  the  ground  is  so  soft  that 
the  binder  wheel  does  not  have  sufficient 
traction,  therefore  a  heavy  engine  would 
be  out  of  the  question  by  its  causing 
unnecessary  draught  in  the  soft  ground. 
In  the  second  place,  although  the  engine 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  mounted 
right  on  the  binder,  it  is  usual  to  attach 
the  engine  rigidly  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  binder  main  frame.  This  necessi- 
tates both  a  small  engine  and  a  light 
engine,  for  if  the  engine  were  too  large 
it  would  be  difficult  to  attach  to  the 
frame  and  if  it  is  heavy  it  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  tip  the  front  end  of  the 
binder  down  as  different  conditions  of 
grain  in  the  same  field  very  often  de- 
mand. In  this  connection  the  cooling 
system  plays  an  important  part.  If 
the  engine  has  a  screen  cooling  system 
the  screen  tank  can  be  placed  on  the 
front  end  of  the  binder,  while  if  a  hop- 
per cooled  engine  is  used,  naturally  the 
cooling  water  is  just  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  thus  making 
the  binder  still  more  difficult  to  tip  down 
in  front.  Since  hopper  cooled  engines 
require  more  cooling  water  (because 
there  is  poor  water  circulations)  than 
screen  cooled  engines,  the  unbalanced 
load  is  still  greater. 

In  the  past  the  binder  engine  has,  to 
a  large  extent,  been  demanded  by  the 
farmer  only  during  wet  seasons,  and  in 
the  dry  seasons  the  horses  have  been 
allowed  to  sweat  pulling  the  heavy  load 
which  should  be  handled  with  an  engine. 
When  a  binder  on  dry  ground  is  a  fair 
load  for  four  horses,  it  is  reasonable  to 
use  an  engine  and  have  only  two  horses 
hitched  to  the  binder  or  in  wet  ground 
when  it  would  be  a  heavy  load  for  five 
horses,  by  using  the  engine  four  horses 
make  light  work  of  pulling  the  binder. 

Naturally  an  engine  that-  could  be 
used  only  on  the  binder  would  be  an 
uneconomic  investment.  A  portable  en- 
gine, on  the  other  hand,  is  admirably 
fitted  to  do  many  of  the  odd  jobs  around 
the  farm.  Since  the  binder  engine  can 
be  easily  taken  off  the  binder  -and 
mounted  on  skids  or  trucks,  it  is  more 
convenient  for  such  jobs  as  pumping, 
running  feed  grinder,  washing  machine, 
electric  light  plant,  etc.,  than  if  a  sta- 
tionary engine  were  used  for  only  one 
of  these  various  jobs. 

It  might  be  questioned  by  some  as  to 
the  advisability  of  using  an  engine  that 
is  powerful  enough  to  run  the  binder, 
on  the  other  jobs  that  do  not  take  so 
much  power.  In  many  cases  this  is  no 
objection  whatever,  but  rather  an  ad- 
vantage, since  practically  all  farm  en- 
gines are  more  economical  of  fuel  when 
running  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  their  full  load. 

'  The  problems  of  making  a  gas  engine 
investment  pay,  just  like  any  other  in- 
vestment, is  to  get  just  as  many  divi- 
dends as  possible  on  that  investment 
and  the  more  work  that  the  gas  engine 


can  do  the  more  dividends  it  is  then 
earning  for  the  investor. — E.  M.  Meb- 
vine,  in  Iowa  Agriculturalist. 


Farm  Transportation 


Thirty  years  ago  local  transportation 
or  rapid  transit,  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  one  great  problem  presented  to  the 
larger  cities  for  solution.  It  was  before 
the  day  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
The  old  horse  car  was  too  slow,  the  cable 
was  too  expensive,  and  the  dummy  en- 
gine was  not  satisfactory.  The  trolley 
car  solved  the  problem. 

Today  the  rural  communities  are 
facing  a  similar  problem.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  "good  roads  and  farm 
transportation."  The  automobile  has 
done  for  the  farmer  what  the  trolley  car 
did  for  the  suburbanite,  but  the  auto- 
mobile is  comparatively  useless  unless 
the  country  roads  are  given  attention. 
And  right  here  let  us  observe  that  there 
is  little  needed  in  this  western  country 
to  make  good  roads  but  sane  engineer- 
ing and  good  drainage.  A  road  laid  out 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
drained  will  always  be  sound.  What  is 
needed  is  intelligent  engineering  in  lay- 
ing out  the  roads  so  that  they  will  fol- 
low the  topography  of  the  country  and 
not  section  lines.  The  road  that  goes 
around  a  hill  is  no  longer  than  if  it  had 
gone  over  it.  To  build  a  road  through 
a  swamp  when  a  detour  of  a  few  rods 
would  give  h  sound  foundation  and  a 
better  grade  is  the  height  of  idiocy. 

And  then  too,  no  work  should  be  done 
on  a  road  except  in  accord  with  exact 
engineering  directions — the  primal  ob- 
ject being  drainage.  What  is  wanted  is 
common  sense  and  engineering  data. — 
Campbell's  Scientific  Farmer. 


New  Sources  of  Oil 


From  Washington  comes  the  encour- 
aging news  of  a  report  recently  made 
public  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  oil  may  be  obtained  from  the 
shale  of  northwestern  Colorado,  north- 
eastern Utah  and  southwestern  Wyom- 
ing. The  high  cost  of  distilling  oil  from 
shale  as.  compared  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing -oil  from  wells  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  retarded  development  of 
these  shale  fields  into  oil  producers. 
Moreover,  scant  attention  has  heretofore 
been  paid  to  the  question  of  oil  distilla- 
tion from  shale  because  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  produced  from  wells  in  the 
United  States  has  been  sufficient  to 
meet  demands.  It  is  said  that  for  more 
than  fifty  years  the  oil  shale  industry 
has  been  an  important  one  in  Scotland, 
employing  thousands  of  men.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  oil  from  the  Scottish  shale 
is  far  below  that  possible  from  the  shale 
of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  in  a 
recent  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  gasoline,  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  development  of  the  enormous 
reserve  simply  awaits  the  time  when  the 
price  of  gasoline  or  the  demand  for  other 
distillation  products  warrants  the  utili- 
zation of  this  substitute  source.  At  all 
events  these  shales  are  likely  to  be 
drawn  upon  long  before  the  exhaustion 
of  the  petroleum  fields." 


GOPHER 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  uslcr;  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 

gain  nst°andfreobook  FREE  BOOK 
describing  the  811  AW  Blcvcle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  a  p. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  C% 
Depl  140  Calesbunt.  Kansas, 


TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 

cover  up.   Circular  free. 

A.  F.  Renken.  Box  32.  Kramer.  Neb. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  sfoods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tiros 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mires  Service 

Absolutely  Puncfureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  Of  the  best 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  11)0%  greater  wearing  sur- 
face naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fabric  an4  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tlra— tha 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  bo  de- 
pended on  and  tire  troublescannotbo  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  style  tires  are  1  n  use  in  the 
U.  S.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Ouroutpntis  limited  to  acertaln  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  introductory  Offers 
PRICES 
XI res  Tribes  Tires  Ttiljea 

80x8  in.  18.60  {2.80  86x4  In.  117.46  81.66 
S'JxS^in.  10.85  3.10  35x4?4in.  21.20  6.60 
62xc%in.  12.75  3.20  36x«lln.  22.60  6.76 
83x4  in.  16.75  4.20  37x4*2  in.  23.60  6.20 
Uxi  in.  16.73  4.35  37x5  in.  26.30  6.60 
All  other  sizes  not  Included  fn  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10%  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial  f 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  totjft 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  ba 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  T«- 
quest.  Write  /or  ft. 

Double  Service  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Dept.  KF 

tmmm  . 


The  Sled  Built  For  Service 


BEARiNGS  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS 

Will  run  lighter  and  steadier 
than  any  sled  or  wheel  cultivator 
built;  will  throw  dirt  to  or  from 
corn.  Will  cultivate  or  BUST 
RIDGES  with  equal  success.  Price 
$18.00,  delivered.  We  make  five 
different  styles  of  cultivators. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

REPLANTING  ATTACHMENT 
may  be  attached  to  any  sled  or 
wheel  cultivator.  Planting  hills  by 
touch  of  foot  or  finger.  Acts  in- 
stantly and  to  the  spot.  Price 
$3.00  delivered. 

THE  RESCHKE  MACHINE  WORKS 

908  N.  Washington,  Wichita,  Kan. 


Pure  Indigo  Denim 


used  only  in 
making 

Fill 

OVERALLS 

If  the  dealer  hasn't  your 
size  he  can  get  it  in 
24  hours  — 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  A 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

^Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  In  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
" .  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
V  cannottlp— fully  guaranteed 
\_wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
-at  Manufacturer's  i>r  ices. 
sAs  long  as  our  present 
i  supply    lasts  prlcee 
\wlll  not  be  advanc- 
ved.so  write  Quick 
k  for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


fTwYATT  MFG.  CO..  910  W.  Sth  ST„  SAUNA.  RAWS. 


♦  I  O  —  Steep  Fesd 
$!«§  firlndir. 


$  r  FiK 


_  Gaivsnlzid 
Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  i 
styles.   It     .  i 
pay  yon  to  In- 
BS^F**^vestipate. Write ' 
Jcmcit  Ju«oo|fo-  catalog  and  I 
H--  — -  ->  price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


PREPARING  CORN  FOR  PLANTER. 

Securing  a  good  stand  is  an  important? 
factor  in  growing  corn.  In  addition  to 
using  seed  that  we  know  will  grow,  and 
planting  it  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed,  it 
is  important  to  select  the  proper  planter 
plate  and  have  the  seed  well  graded. 
Unless  this  is  done  it  Will  be  planted 
mi  evenly  and  a  poor  stand  will  result. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  that  the  right 
plate  is  used  is  to  put  some  corn  in  the 
planter  box,  block  up  one  of  the  wheels 
so  that  it  can  be  turned  by  hand,  and  see 
how  the  corn  is  dropped.  Changes  in 
plates  can  be  made  until  the  right  one 
is  found.  Even  where  this  is  done  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  best  result  if  the 
kernels  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 
With  the  edge-drop  plate  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  have  the  corn  carefully 
graded  than  with  the  round-hole  plate. 
These  plates,  however,  will  drop  more  ac- 
curately if  the  seed  is  properly  graded. 

Shelling  and  discarding  the  buts  and 
tips  removes  the  small  and  irregular 
kernels.  If  the  ears  have  been  selected 
according  to  some  definite  standard,  lit- 
tle further  grading  will  be  needed. 

We  recently  visited  a  farmer  who  was 
preparing  his  seed  at  odd  times,  and 
found  he  was  getting  about  three  bushels 
of  seed  from  four  bushels  of  ears.  Each 
ear  was  being  inspected  as  the  butts  and 
tips  were  removed.  The  ears  wei'e  so 
uniform  in  size  and  number  of  rows  that 
the  shelled  corn  needed  no  grading.  An 
edge-drop  plate  of  the  proper  size  of  cells 
will  plant  it  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
an  almost  perfect  stand.  Corn  less  care- 
fully selected  can  "be  very  easily  graded 
by  the  use  of  corn  graders — some  of  the 
simpler  ones  costing  not  more  than  two 
or  three  dollars. 

Some  may  think  that  so  much  fussing 
over  seed  corn  is  a  waste  of  time,  but  a 
bushel  of  corn  will  plant  about  eight 
acres,  and  a  40-bushel  yield  would  mean 
320  bushels  of  corn  from  one  bushel  of 
seed.  The  securing  of  a  poor  stand 
might  easily  reduce  this  yield  very  ma- 
terially. The  farmer  referred  to  above, 
said  he  would  willingly  pay  five  dollars 
a  bushel  for  seed  such  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  planting  rather  than  use  ordi-  ' 
nary  corn  from  the  crib. 

■m  '  m  m 
SUDAN  FOR  WASTE  PLACES 

Sudan  grass  is  being  recommended  for 
planting  in  patches  where  crab  grass  or 
foxtail  has  taken  alfalfa.  Every  alfalfa 
field  has  such  spots  and  there  is  hardly 
a  farm  on  which  there  is  not  some  waste 
place  that  would  be  better  producing 
some  useful  crop  than  allowed  to  go  to 
weeds.  Quite  often  around  the  edges  of 
an  alfalfa  field  the  alfalfa  has  been 
killed  out.  If  such  places  cannot  be 
successfully  reseeded,  they  can  at  least 
be  made  to  produce  some  good  hay  by 
disking  them  and  sowing  Sudan. 

Sudan  will  stand  cutting  as  often  as 
will  the  alfalfa  and  will  take  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  crab  grass  and  other 
weeds  will  have  little  chance.  The  hay 
is  relished  by  stock  and  where  it  is  not 
to  be  sold  on  the  market  the  alfalfa  is 
not  injured.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  sold, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  little 
care  and  stack  the  alfalfa  containing  the 
Sudan  grass  in  one  end  of  the  stack. 
Handled  in  this  way  the  mixed  hay  that 
would  not  sell  well  on  the  market  can 
be  fed. 

Sudan  is  probably  better  adapted  to 
use  on  such  spots  in  alfalfa  fields  or 
other  waste  places  on  the  farm  than  any 
other  crop  that  can  be  grown.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  in  this  way  by  a 
number  of  farmers  over  the  state. 
Ill 

LOAN  FUND  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  movement  just  started  to  create  a 
loan  fund  for  needy  students  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  should  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  every  alumnus  or 
former  student  as  well  as  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education. 

Many  a  sacrifice  is  made  to  help  our 
young  people  in  their  ambition  to  secure 
a  good  education.  Students  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  work  at  all  sorts 
of  jobs  to  help  meet  their  expenses  and 
parents  pinch  and  save  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  better  equip  themselves  for 
their  life  work.  With  all  these  strug- 
gles of  students  and  parents  there  are 
many  instances  where  for  the  lack  of  a 


few  dollars  a  boy  or  girl  must  drop  out 
perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  term.  Only 
the  heads  of  our  educational  institutions 
know  how  frequently  this  happens.  To 
some  the  helping  hand  of  a  friend  comes 
at  the  critical  time,  but  such  fund  as  is 
started  puts  the  furnishing  of  the  little 
help  needed  on  a  business  basis  and  will 
be  a  great  assistance  to  many  worthy 
students. 

The  first  step  in  making  in  this  fund 
a  reality  was  taken  by  President  Waters 
when  he  turned  to  it  the  royalties  com- 
ing from  the  sales  of  his  book — "The  Es- 
sentials of  Agriculture."  No  systematic 
publicity  campaign  has  as  yet  been 
started,  but  a  number  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  have  been  made, 
these  amounting  to  over  $800. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  graduates 
and  former  students  now  in  comfortable 
circumstances  who  can  call  to  mind 
times  in  their  student  days  when  such  a 
fund  would  have  been  a  great  help  in 
getting  over  some  hard  place.  An  out- 
going class  could  not  leave  a  more  en- 
during monument  than  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  and  place  it  in  this  fund  as  a 
class  memorial. 

This  matter  has  been  presented  to  the 
graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
the  public  generally  through  the  Kansas 
Industrialist.  We  trust  that  every 
alumnus  of  this  institution  will  do  his 
or  her  part  in  swelling  this  fund. 
31  X  St 
SUPPLY  OF  BINDER  TWINE. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy during  the  past  few  months 
over  the  supply  of  sisal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  binder  twine.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  regulatory  commission 
of  the  Yucatan  government  is  a  "trust" 
and  that  it  is  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price 
of  the  raw  material.  Counter  charges 
have  been  made,  and  about  the  only 
thing  the  farmer  can  be  sure  about  is 
that  twine  will  be  a  great  deal  higher  in 
price  this  year  than  last.  In  fact  some 
factories  are  claiming  that  not  enough 
twine  can  be  made  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. The  last  move  was  the  offer  of 
the  Yucatan  commission  to  turn  over  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  dis- 
tribution 125,000  bales  of  sisal.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  offer  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  senate,  and  manufacturers 
are  now  assured  enough  raw  material 
from  which  to  make  twine  for  handling 
this  year's  crop. 

XXX 
REPORT  ON  WHEAT. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  its 
first  crop  report  for  the  season  gives  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  as  87.30,  this  re- 
port covering  eight  million  ten  thousand 
acres.  On  the  same  basis  the  state's 
wheat  a  year  ago  was  rated  as  92.8,  and 
two  years  ago  96.5.  The  acreage  re- 
ported by  the  correspondents  is  approxi- 
mately eight  and  a  half  million,  or  over 
a  million  acres  less  than  the  fall  before. 
Five  per  cent  of  this  acreage  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  correspondents,  be  plowed 
up  and  devoted  to  other  crops,  this  being 
quite  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
state. 

In  the  eastern  third  of  the  state  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  by  ice  and 
sleet,  and  in  some  seven  or  eight  counties 
winter-killing  was  given  as  the  cause  of 
loss.  Damage  from  dry  weather  and 
winds  was  reported  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  western  two-thirds  of  the 
state. 

According  to  this  report  there  is  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  Hessian  fly  in 
the  counties  of  the  eastern  third,  but  this 
pest  is  doing  more  or  less  damage  in 
practically  every  county  of  the  central 
third,  this  including  the  so-called  wheat 
belt.  The  worst  infestations  appear  in 
Sedgwick  and  Ellis  Counties.  The  fly  is 
reported  as  far  west  as  Sheridan  and 
Meade  Counties.  Owing  to  the  late 
harvest  and  the  shattering  of  grain, 
there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  volunteer  wheat  last  fall.  This 
offered  the  best  conditions  for  carrying 
the  fly  through  the  winter. 

In  two  counties — Stafford  and  Decatur 
— cutworms  did  a  noticeable  amount  of 
damage. 

At  the  time  the  correspondents  made 
this  report  the  soil  conditions  through- 
out the  state  were  most  favorable  for 
vigorous   growth   of   wheat,   except  in 


Cherokee,  Labette,  and  Neosho  Counties 
in  the  southeast,  and  fourteen  other 
counties  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
state,  where  more  surface  moisture  was 
needed.  Subsoil  moisture  seems  to  be 
abundant,  and  this  is  favorable  for  the 
crop  of  the  current  year. 

X    X  X 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ON  THE  FARM. 

"Six  Thousand  Dollar  Farm  Blaze" 
was  a  prominent  heading  in  a  Dickinson 
County  paper  last  week.  Four  buildings 
were  burned,  two  threshing  machines,  a 
corn  sheller,  silage  cutter,  other  farm 
machinery,  and  a  lot  of  hay  and  grain. 
The  owner  and  his  son  were  at  work  in 
the  shop  when  the  fire  started  in  one  of 
the  other  buildings,  but  were  powerless 
to  check  the  blaze.  The  same  week  we 
were  driving  in  Leavenworth  County  and 
were  told  of  a  fire  on  a  farm  that  de- 
stroyed every  building  on  the  place  and 
most  of  the  farm  machinery. 

These  are  but  instances  of  what  is 
happening  right  along  in  the  way  of  fire 
losses  on  farms.  The  farmer  is  abso- 
lutely helpless  when  a  fire  starts.  This 
has  become  so  generally  accepted  that 
we  seldom  hear  of  any  special  precau- 
tions being  taken  to  prevent  fires  or  to 
put  them  out  quickly  when  they  start. 
In  towns  we  have  ordinances  prescribing 
the  type  of  construction.  Fire  extin- 
guishers are  required  by  law  in  school 
houses,  places  of  amusements,  hotels, 
and  other  public  buildings.  These  are 
for  use  in  quickly  putting  out  a  small 
blaze  before  the  fire  department  can 
reach  the  place.  We  do  not  recall  ever 
having  seen  such  measure  of  precaution 
installed  in  a  farm  house.  It  would 
seem  that  nowhere  would  such  means  of 
protection  be  more  in  order.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  property,  for  many 
times  when  fires  occur  the  women  and 
children  are  alone  and  their  lives  are 
thus  endangered.  More  thought  should 
by  all  moans  be  given  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  fires  on  the  farm. 
X    X  X 

Ground  squirrels  and  other  rodents 
often  damage  corn  by  feeding  upon  the 
grain  before  or  shortly  after  it  germi- 
nates. Ground  squirrels  dig  up  the  corn 
and  the  young  plants.  One  or  two 
squirrels  will  destroy  all  the  corn  on  a 
considerable  area.  Crows  often  pull  up 
the  young  plants  in  order  to  feed  upon 
the  kernel.  Scattering  coin,  poisoned  by 
soaking  it  in  a  solution  containing 
strychnine,  where  these  pests  are  work- 
ing, is  an  effective  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent hogs  or  poultry  from  finding  the 
poisoned  grain. 

tl,  M  K 

Farm  management  surveys  have 
shown  that  many  farms  are  returning 
less  than  hired  men's  wages  if  the  capi- 
tal is  credited  with  earning  5  per  cent 
interest.  A  reorganization  of  the  farm 
business  is  all  that  is  necessary  on  many 
of  these  farms  to  make  them  profitable. 
This  reorganization  does  not  mean  the 
introduction  of  wholly  new  systems  of 
farming.  Instead,  this  recognition  would 
entail,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  merely 
readjustments  in  the  present  systems  of 
management. 

X    X  X 

An  acre  of  corn  harvested  by  hogs  will 
return  a  greater  profit  than  an  equal 
area  harvested  in  the  usual  w-ay.  At 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  an  acre 
of  corn  hogged  off  produced  more  pork 
than  an  acre  of  corn  harvested  and  fed 
to  hogs  in  the  customary  way.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  utilize  the  entire  corn 
crop  in  this  way  but  it  is  good  practice 
to  utilize  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop 
in  this  way. 

H  K  at 

In  your  plans  for  accomplishing  the 
work  of  the  season,  have  you  taken  note 
of  the  importance  of  allowing  some  time 
for  pleasure,  especially  for  the  young 
folks?  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  but  if  he  feels  that  his 
recreation  hours  are  sure  to  come,  he  will 
put  more  energy  and  interest  in  his 
Work. 

X   X  St 

Before  planting  all  the  corn,  plan  for 
a  field  of  kafir  or  other  grain  sorghums. 
This  will  apply  over  much  of  Kansas. 
Every  year  is  not  a  good  corn  year. 


FARMING  IN  NEW  REGIONS. 

Many  farmers  move  to  the  western 
part  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  Nebraska, 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions they  must  meet.  The  experience 
gained  in  farming  in  Eastern  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  or  Illinois,  will  be  of  lit- 
tle value  in  the  new  location.  Entirely 
new  conditions  will  be  found  and  unex- 
pected difficulties  will  arise.  Seed  not 
adapted  to  the  new  locality  may  be 
planted.  The  newcomer  may  try  to 
grow  corn  where  kafir  or  milo  is  the  only 
sure  grain  crop.  New  planting  dates  will 
have  to  be  learned.  The  methods  of  soil 
preparation  necessary  will  be  different. 
There  may  be  the  possibility  of  seriou3 
hail  storms  during  certain  seasons, 
making  hail  insurance  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  crops. 

Successful  farming  can  be  carried  on 
under  widely  differing  conditions,  but 
the  methods  must  be  adapted  to  the 
locality.  The  man  who)  thoroughly 
understands  farming  in  Western  Kansas 
may  expect  fully  as  great  a  measure  of 
success  as  the  one  farming  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  always  impor- 
tant to  make  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
rainfall  and  the  time  of  the  year  in 
which  most  of  it  comes.  This  is  especi- 
ally so  when  a  move  has  been  made  to 
a  region  of  lighter  rainfall  where  the 
most  economical  use  must  be  made  of 
the  annual  precipitation  in  order  to  grow 
crops  successfully.  The  length  of  the 
growing  period  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. This  varies  in  Kansas  from  140 
days  to  190.  It  has  been  a  common 
^complaint  in  Northwest  Kansas  that  the 
'standard  variety  of  kafir  would  not  ma- 
ture grain  before  frost.  This  has  neces- 
sitated the  development  of  a  type  that 
would  mature  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

Those  who  take  up  farming  in  new 
locations  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
learn  all  these  things  through  their  own 
experience,  but  this  experience  is  costly. 
It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  study 
carefully  the  methods  followed  by  those 
who  have  already  been  successful  for  a 
period  of  years. 

St   St  St 

The  information  that  can  be  gained 
by  reading  modern  advertisements,  is 
valuable.  None  of  us  is  independent  of 
a  certain  number  of  market  commodi- 
ties, and  the  advertisements  found  in 
reliable  papers  are  a  true  index  to  the 
best  commercial  products.  Advertisers 
are  at  the  service  of  the  public  and  the 
dependable  ones  are  always  glad  to  an- 
swer inquiries  and  give  additional  infor- 
mation. 

SI   St  St 

GRAIN  SORGHUM  SEED. 

There  is  money  in  growing  pure  seed 
of  the  grain  sorghums  for  market.  Care- 
lessness has  long  characterized  the  hand- 
ling of  the  seed  of  these  crops,  but  grain 
sorghum  growers  are  coming  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  need  for  better  seed  if  they 
are  to  get  the  most  from  these  crops. 
They  are  just  as  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment through  selection  and  careful  hand- 
ling as  is  corn,  and  can  be  much  more 
easily  kept  pure  since  the  pollen  does  not 
blow  long  distances  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  corn. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  advertise 
and  retail  the  seed  they  produce  can 
always  find  a  ready  market  for  it  at 
wholesale  rates  which  will  be  consid- 
erable in  advance  of  regular  market 
prices.  Commercial  seedsmen  are  always 
glad  to  get  thoroughly  reliable  6eed  of 
the  various  grain  sorghums.  Many  could 
with  profit  devote  some  time  to  the 
growing  for  seed  of  such  varieties  as  are 
adapted  to  their  respective  localities. 
St    SI  V 

FARM  BUREAU  PUBLICATION. 

The  Jewell  County  Farm  Bureau  News 
is  the  name  of  a  monthly  paper  now 
being  published  by  the  farm  bureau  of 
that  county.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
methods  that  have  proven  successful. 
The  farmers  of  Jewell  County  can  well 
afford  to  give  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  to  this  new  activity  of  the 
farm  bureau. 

St  St 

A  manure-soaked  wooden  floor  is  very 
"slick."  Concrete  floors  may  be  as  rough 
or  corrugated  as  may  be  desired. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm  —  Overflow  Items   From  Other  De6  artments 


SUBSCRIBER,  B.  B.  H.,  Texas,  noted 
our  recent  reference  to  the  new  pub- 
lication— The  Shorthorn  in  Amer- 
ica— and  asks  where  the  office  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Association  is  lo- 
cated, also  where  the  Hereford  Record 
Association  has  its  headquarters  and 
likewise  the  Poland  China. 

The  Shorthorn  Association  is  located 
at  13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.  The 
Hereford  Association  has  its  office  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  are  at 
present  two  associations  registering 
Poland  China  hogs.  Some  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  unite  these  associations.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  breeder  if 
this  could  be  done.  The  Standard  Poland 
China  Association  has  its  office  at  Mary- 
ville,  Missouri;  The  American  Poland 
China  Record  Association  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Popcorn  Industry 

G.  F.  K.,  Reno  County,  noted  our 
editorial  reference  to  growing  popcorn 
and  asks  where  the  crop  can  be  marketed 
commercially. 

In  this  state,  for  the  present  at  least, 
there  is  not  enough  popcorn  grown  to 
create  a  special  market,  but  any  of  our 
seedsmen  will  handle  it.  It  usually  sells 
for  a  good  price  and  anyone  who  grows  a 
nice  lot  of  popcorn  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of  finding  a  market  for  it,  although  bet- 
ter markets  probably  would  be  assured 
if  a  considerable  quantity  were  produced 
in  a  community.  Because  Iowa  has  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  popcorn  business  for 
some  years,  is  no  reason  why  the  indus- 
try should  not  be  developed  in  such  parts 
of  Kansas  as  are  adapted  to  growing 
this  crop.  We  would  suggest  that  our 
correspondent  and  others  interested  in  - 
growing  popcorn,  write  to  some  of  the 
larger  seed  houses  relative  to  disposing 
of  their  crop. 

Measuring  Silage 

L.  M.  N.,  Butler  County,  writes  thjt 
he  bought  some  silage  from  a  neighbor 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  esti- 
mate .the  quantity  he  has  hauled  out. 
The  silo  is  thirteen  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter  and  was  filled  with  well  ma- 
tured kafir.  It  was  thirty-five  feet  high 
but  settled  five  feet.  Our  correspondent 
hauled  out  20  feet  and  8  inches  of  this 
silage. 

Measuring  silage  is  like  measuring  hay 
— it  is  sure  to  vary  somewhat  in  den- 
sity, therefore  no  method  of  calculation 
can  be  taken  as  exact.  The  figures 
worked  out  by  Professor  King  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  are  gen- 
erally used  in  calculating  the  capacity 
of  silos.  According  to  these,  20  feet  and 
8  inches  of  well  matured  corn  silage  from 
the  top  of  a  silo  would  have  a  mean 
or  average  weight  of  33.7  pounds  a  cubic 
foot.  We  have  had  no  figures  worked 
out  for  kafir  silage,  but  where  it  is  well 
seeded  it  probably  is  as  heavy  as  corn 
silage,  and  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  silage  our  correspondent  has  used,  we 
would  suggest  accepting  these  figures 
for  kafir  silage.  To  determine  the  nuin- 
ber  of  cubic  feet  used,  square  the  diam- 
'  (<m  ,  13.5  feet,  and  multiply  the  result 
by  the  factor  .78f)4.  This  result— 143.14 
square  feet,  multiplied  by  20  feet  8 
inches,  gives  25158.22  cubic  feet.  Multi- 
plying this  by  the  mean  weight  of  the 
silage  per  cubic  foot — 33.7  pounds — gives 
90691  pounds,  or  49.84  tons. 

The  silage  that  remained  in  the  silo 
is  of  course  much  more  solid.  Acaording 
to  Professor  King's  figures,  this  would 
amount  to  about  34  tons. 


Advantages  of  Listing 

B.  T.  R.,  Phillips  County,  asks  if  list- 
ing is  the  best  method  of  planting  corn 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  lister  was  first  introduced  in  re- 
gions of  light  rainfall,  the  theory  being 
that  by  putting  the  corn  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  the  root  system  was  de- 
veloped at  such  depth  as  to  defy  evap- 
oration and  enable  the  crop  to  stand  the 
dry  spell  when  it  came.  The  advantage 
of  being  able  to  get  the  crop  in  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  when  labor  was  at  a 
premium,  caused  the  method  to  become 
popular  at  once.  It  was  a  short  cut  to 
getting  a  large  acreage  planted.  As  bet- 
ter methods  have  been  worked  out  the 
tendency  has  been  to  put  in  consider- 
able work  on  the  land  in  advance  of  the 
lister.  By  doing  this,  moisture  is  con- 
served and  it  is  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lister  method  in  planting  the 
crop  where  the  moisture  is  stored. 

While  the  saving  of  time  cannot  be 
overlooked,  the  important  point  is  that 
the  seed  is  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  the  furrow  will  catch  and 


hold  a  large  per  cent  of  the  rain  that 
falls.  Leaving  the  land  in  ridges  is  of 
value  because  it  prevents  soil  drifting. 
Disastrous  results  frequently  follow 
when  soil  gets  to  blowing  during  the 
spring  months. 

We  believe  the  lister  is  the  best 
method  for  planting  corn  or  kafir  in  the 
part  of  the  state  from  which  our  inquiry 
comes.  To  give  the  best  results  the 
lister  should  always  be  preceded  by  the 
disk.  The  earlier  this  can  be  done,  the 
better,  but  even  if  done  just  ahead  of 
the  lister  it  is  worth  doing. 

The  lister  leaves  a  ridge  between  the 
furrows  that  is  not  stirred.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  listed  crop  consists  in 
working  this  hard  ridge  down  into  the 
furrow  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  dry 
soil  of  this  ridge  will  act  as  a  mulch  to 
hold  the  moisture  stored  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  and  by  the  time  it  is  all 


leveled  the  plants  have  established  a 
firm  root  system  and  will  be  able  to 
stand  more  dry  weather  than  if  planted 
on  the  surface.  Unless  the  working 
down  of  the  middles  is  done  early,  roots 
may  be  cut  and  exposed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion. Roots  do  not  of  necessity  develop 
entirely  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  Under  certain  conditions 
they  may  be  on  a  higher  level  between 
the  rows  unless  the  hard  middles  are 
cultivated  before  the  roots  have  spread 
much. 


Pumpkins  for  Hogs 

A  Pottawatomie  County  reader  asks 
what  kind  of  pumpkins  to  plant  for  hog 
feeding  and  also  if  squash  are  good  for 
hogs  and  how  they  compare  with  pump- 
kins in  yield. 

The  Kentucky  field  pumpkin  is  as 
good  a  variety  as  can  be  planted  for 
this  purpose.  Pumpkins  are  very  valu- 
able for  feeding  hogs  in  the  winter  time, 
especially  brood  sows  and  pigs.  They 
are  appetizing  and  have  a  tonic  effect. 
Of  course  they  cannot  take  the  place  of 
grain.  Squash  are  also  good  but  are 
harder  to  grow  and  they  have  a  hard 
shell  which  makes  them  less  desirable 
for  feeding. 

Sudan  Planting  Time 

J.  W.  K.,  Pottawatomie  County,  asks 
what  is  the  earliest  date  that  Sudan 
can  be  planted  on  low  bottom  land  and 
be  safe  from  frost. 

Sudan,  like  others  of  the  sorghum 
family,  will  not  germinate  and  grow 
vigorously  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warm.  The  average  date  of  the  last 
killing  frost  in  {his  section  of  the  state 
is  April  25.  Frosts  have  occurred  as 
late  as  May  20.  We  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  Sudan  ear- 
lier than  the  middle  of  May.  This  seems 
to  be  about  the  earliest  date  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  had  the  most 
experience  with  it.  Of  course  the  date 
would  have  to  be  varied  for  different 
parts  of  the  state.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  plant  it  at  this  date  in  the  north- 
western counties. 


What  Is  Cholera  Serum 

M.  R.,  Washington  County,  asks  for 
an  explanation  of  what  anti-hog  cholera 
serum  is  and  how  it  acts  in  .preventing 

disease. 

This  serum  is  the  thin,  watery  part 
of  the  blood  of  a  hog  that  has  acquired 


a  high  degree  of  immunity  against  chol- 
era. This  is  brought  about  by  injecting 
into  the  veins  of  an  immune  hog  large 
quantities  of  blood  that  has  just  been 
taken  from  a  hog  sick  with  the  disease. 
This  hog  into  which  the  blood  is  injected 
is  either  a  natural  immune  or  has  been 
made  immune  by  the  administration  of 
anti-hog  cholera  serum. 

The  immunity  is  brought  about 
through  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
what  scientific  men  have  called  anti- 
bodies. They  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  are  or  how  they  act  except  that 
their  presence  makes  the  hog  immune  to 
the  disease.  The  injection  of  the  large 
quantity  of  cholera  blood  stimulates  the 
production  of  these  anti-bodies.  The 
immune  hog  has  enough  to  protect  it 
from  the  disease,  but  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  serum  that  will  protect  other 
hogs  there  must  be  an  excessive  quan- 


tity of  these  anti-bodies.  This  hog  so 
treated  is  spoken  of  as  hyper-immune, 
and  its  blood  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  serum.  The  fibrin  is  removed 
from  the  blood  and  a  small  amount  of 
preservative  is  added  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  hog  cholera 
serum  as  it  is  being  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  becoming  standardized  and 
no  plant  can  operate  without  a  license 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. A  serial  number  and  a  license 
number  appear  on  every  bottle,  and  in 
making  any  reports  on  serum  used  these 
numbers  should  be  supplied.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  locate  the  exact  source  of 
the  serum  in  question. 


Pigs'  Teeth  Cause  Trouble 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  is  necessary 
or  advisable  to  remove  the  sharp  teeth 
or  tushes  which  young  pigs  have  at 
birth. 

There  are  two  of  these  sharp  teeth  on 
each  side  and  at  the  fore  part  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  They  are  yellow 
or  brown  color  and  are  very  sharp. 
Pigs  quite  often  get  to  fighting  for  the 
possession  of  a  teat  and  injure  the  sow 
and  each  other.  This  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  large  litters  where  the  pigs  are 
not  getting  as  much  milk  as  they  want. 
If  the  sow  is  injured  she  is  more  apt 
to  be  restless  and  will  occasionally  jump 
up  suddenly,  step  about  and  perhaps 
kill  some  of  the  pigs.  Bad  sores  may 
develop  if  they  become  infected  "as  is 
likely  to  occur. 

All  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  exam- 
ining pigs  at  birth  and  when  these 
vicious  teeth  are  found  remove  them 
with  a  small  pair  of  pinchers.  Some  of 
our  hog  men  make  a  practice  of  doing 
this  regularly,  while  others  do  not  bother 
to  remove  the  sharp  teeth  unless  it  be- 
comes apparent  the  pigs  are  causing 
trouble  with  them. 


Shade  for  Bees 

A  Pottawatomie  County  reader  asks  if 
shade  is  necessary  for  bees  in  the  sum- 
mer and  when  the  top  box  or  super 
should  be  kept  on  the  hive. 

J.  H.  Merrill  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  answers  this  inquiry  as 
follows:  It  is  very  essential  that  the 
bees  be  kept  in  the  shade  during  the 
Summer.  If  they  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  it  is  well  to  con- 
struct some  sort  of  an  artificial  shelter. 


If  they  are  not  kept  in  the  shade  the 
hive  becomes  overheated  and  this  is  one 
of  the  recognized  causes  for  swarming. 
Not  only  should  the  hive  be  kept  in  the 
shade,  but  if  the  bees  are  found  cluster- 
ing around  the  outside,  caused  by  poor 
ventilation  and  too  much  heat  within  the 
hive,  it  would  be  well  to  block  the  hive 
up  at  the  corners. 

As  for  the  proper  time  to  put  in  the 
"top  box"  or  super,  this  should  be  done 
when  the  combs  are  whitening  near  the 
top  and  the  frames  are  fairly  well  filled 
with  brood  and  honey.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  bees  to  begin  work  in 
the  super,  especially  Italian  bees.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  using  shallow  ex- 
tracting frames  in  with  the  comb  honey 
sections  or  by  placing  in  some  already 
started  comb  which  will  act  as  a  bait. 
After  bees  once  get  accustomed  to  work- 
ing up,  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
When  the  second  super  is  put  in,  the 
first  super  should  be  raised  and  the  sec- 
ond one  placed  beneath  it.  When  the 
third  is  put  in,  the  two  above  should  be 
raised  and  this  placed  beneath. 


Live  Stock  and  Soil  Fertility. 

The  problem  of  the  American  farmer 
today  is  how  to  conserve  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  yet  insure  a  reasonable 
income.  In  considering  changing  from 
gra4n  farming  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  the  farmer  asks  himself  if  this 
change  has  been  successful  in  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility.  From  the  New  Eng- 
land States  westward  to  the  Dakotas,  he 
sees  a  trail  of  once  depleted  soils  re- 
claimed by  substituting  dairying  and 
stock  farming  for  exclusive  grain  farm- 
ing. The  result  of  profitable  systems  of 
live  stock  farming  on  even  the  poorest 
of  soils  is  to  be  seen  in  Holland.  Den- 
mark is  another  example  of  a  country 
whose  soils  were  becoming  depleted  by 
wheat  producing  but  where  a  system  of 
live  stock  production  conserved  the  soil 
fertility. 

Permanent  success  from  exclusive 
grain  farming  has  not  yet_  been  demon- 
strated, so  modern  farm  practice  is 
showing  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  husbandry.  The  close 
relation  between  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  keeping  of  live  stock  is  demon- 
strated at  experiment  stations  and  by 
the  successful  farmer.  Productiveness  of 
the  acre  of  land  is  the  main  factor  for 
which  the  farmer  is  everywhere  striv- 
ing. Because  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  is  maintained  and  often  increased 
is  sufficient  reason  for  the  keeping  of 
animals  on  the  farm,  not  even  taking 
into  consideration  the^increased  profit 
from  the  live  stock  far\i. 

Farm  manure  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  the  greatest  available  resource  for 
maintaining  soil  fertility  on  the  typical 
middle-west  farms.  Generally  speaking 
the  most  prosperous  farms  of  this  sec- 
tion today  are  those  on  which  live  stock 
is  a  large  if  not  a  chief  factor  of  pro- 
duction. 

While  the  practice  of  plowing  under 
clover  and  that  of  adding  straw  and 
stover  directly  to  the  soil  will  unques- 
tionably keep  up  the  humus  or  veg- 
etable matter  supply,  such  materials  are 
too  valuable  for  the  nutrition  of  animals 
to  be  thus  employed.  At  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  two 
years  the  average  income  of  clover  pas- 
tured off  with  hogs  amounted  to  $40 
per  acre. 

All  such  materials  as  stover,  hay, 
straw,  and  grass,  can  be  profitably  mar- 
keted through  animals,  and  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  their  soil-building  value 
saved  and  at  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able profit  secured  from  feeding  the 
animals. — F.  B.  Mumford,  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station. 


At  the  conference  held  in  Colby  re- 
cently Dean  Jardine  discussed  the  ''Farm 
Business"'  and  "Building  Up  Our  Crop 
Yields."  He  showed  by  means  of  charts 
how  the  business  of  farming  can  be 
managed  so  as  to  show  what  lines  are 
profitable  and  what  unprofitable.  In 
particular,  the  small  farm  is  not  a 
profitable  one.  He  then  explained  in 
detail  how  pure-bred  varieties  of  grain 
are  developed  by  beginning  with  a  sin- 
gle head  and  gradually  increasing  till 
the  variety  is  established.  In  such  a 
process  thousands  are  tried,  but  only 
very,  very  few  are  kept.  "A  few  varie- 
ties of  wheat  developed  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  are  nearly  ready  for  quite 
general  distribution,"  said  Dean  Jar- 
dine.  "They  give  promise  of  yielding 
from  two  to  four  bushels  more  per  acre 
than  the  best  wheat  now  generally 
grown  by  the  farmers  of  the  state." 


MODERN  DAIRY  BARN  ON  FARM  OF  J.  C.  FORD,  RILEY  COUNTY. 
CONDITION  OF  FENCES  AND  YARDS  INDICATES  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 
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KANSAS  LEADS  IN  GALLOWAYS 

This  State  Records  Forty  Per  Cent  of  Galloway  Registered  in  America 


GALLOWAY  registration  in  Amer- 
ica was  started  in  Canada  in  1872 
and  for  two  years  thereafter  was 
confined  to  that  country.  The  first 
volume  of  the  American  Galloway  Herd 
Book  was  published  in  1883  and  con- 
tained 660  pedigrees,  this  being  the 
total  number  recorded  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  registration  work  in 
America.  Of  this  number  twenty-four 
were  recorded  as  being  owned  in  Kansas. 

Since  that  time  the  breed  has  steadily 
gained  in  popularity  in  Kansas  until 
today  this  state  records  40  per  cent  of 
all  the  Galloways  recorded  in  America. 
In  this  respect  she  leads  all  other  states. 
Nebraska  comes  second,  Missouri  third 
and  South  Dakota  fourth.  The  breed  is 
making  rapid  headway  in  this  latter 
state  and  in  other  states  towards  the 
Northwest,  but  there  is  no  indication  at 
the  present  time  that  Kansas  will  lose 
her  lead.  Galloways  probably  are  the 
only  beef  breed  that  has  the  greatest 
number  of  its  recorded  animals  west  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

The  breed  is  pretty  well  distributed 
over  Kansas  but  the  banner  counties  are 
Ellis,  Wallace,  Hodgeman,  Pawnee,  Reno, 
Harvey,  Harper,  Butler,  and  Shawnee. 

The  first  Galloway  recorded  as  owned 
in  Kansas  was  the  bull  Billy  Hood  351 
owned  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  first  Galloway  recorded 
as  bred  in  Kansas  was  a  cow  bred  by 
the  same  institution.  This  cow  was 
Maggie  452,  out  of  Lassie  445,  a  cow 
purchased  by  the  agricultural  college 
from  the  Nebraska  State  University. 

The  largest  herd  of  registered  Gallo- 
ways in  the  world  is  owned  in  Wallace 
County  by  E.  J.  Guilbert.  who  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Guilbert  has  been  very  active  in  Gallo- 
way affairs,  and  the  fact  that  he  re- 
cently made  large  additions  to  his  herd 
after  years  of  experience  with  the  breed 
indicates  his  enthusiasm  for  Galloway 
cattle  and  his  faith  in  their  future. 

While  Kansas  leads  all  other  states  in 
the  number  of  Galloway  cattle  re- 
corded, she  has  not  contributed  as 
largely  to  our  breed  shows  as  have  some 
other  states.  In  this  respect,  however, 
she  is  beginning  to  take  the  lead,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent 
Denver  show  nearly  all  the  Galloway 
champions  were  Kansas  bred  and  Kan- 
sas owned. 


By  R.  W.  BROWN,  Secratary  Galloway  Breeders'  Association 


AVERAGE  DATE  OF  LATEST  KILLING  FROST  IN 
THE  SPRING  FOR  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  KANSAS 


LATEST  DATE  KILLING  FROSTS  HAVE  OCCURRED  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  KANSAS 


In  the  carlot  feeder  classes  at  the  breed    competition,    Kansas  Galloways 

American  Royal,  Kansas  has  contributed  captured  two  of  the  three  grand  cham- 

practically    all    the    Galloways    shown,  pionship  prizes  awarded. 

During  the   first   three  years   of   this  It  may  also  be  noted  that  nearly  all 

show  when  prizes  were  offered  in  inter-  the  Galloway  carloads  exhibited  in  the 


fat  classes  at  the  International  orig- 
inated in  the  short-grass  section  of  Kan- 
sas. With  but  few  exceptions  these  were 
prize  winning  exhibits,  but  a  number  of 
them  received  distinction  on  account  of 
the  high  dressing  per  cent  credited  td 
their  carcasses. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  was 
that  our  breed  of  cattle  increased  more 
rapidly  in  popularity  in  Kansas  than  in 
other  states.  I  believe  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  breed  came 
into  prominence  in  this  country  just  at 
the  time  of  the  beef  cattle  boom  during 
the  early  eighties.  At  that  time  Kansas 
City  was  the  chief  distributing  point, 
and  naturally  Kansas  took  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  cattle  offered.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  Galloway  bulls  at  that 
time  that  importations  were  regularly 
made  from  Scotland,  and  practically  all 
the  available  bulls  were  taken  from  that 
country. 

During  these  early  boom  days,  when 
there  were  seemingly  not  enough  bulls 
to  go  around,  unscrupulous  dealers  and 
importers  palmed  off  on  the  trade  a 
great  number  of  grade  bulls  as  well  as 
inferior  pure-breds  that  in  many  in- 
stances brought  the  Galloway  into  bad 
repute.  Fortunately  the  dishonest  dealer 
is  gradually  being  eliminated  as  our 
farmers  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  types  of  animals  that  are  put 
on  the  market. 

The  chief  agencies  in  making  the 
British  farmer  the  best  stockman  in  the 
world  have  been  the  local  meetings  and 
shows.  In  this  country  we  must  yet 
rely  upon  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  breeder,  and  happy  be  it  for  us  that 
the  honest  breeder  is  largely  in  the 
majority. 

I  should  like  to  express  in  a  measure 
my  appreciation  of  the  constructive  work 
of  one  of  the  Galloway  breeders  who 
has  helped  to  make  Western  Kansas 
what  it  is.  I  refer  to  J.  F.  Meserve,  and 
do  so  because  he  is  one  of  our  oldest  and 
best  known  breeders  in  the  territory 
served  by  the  experiment  station  at 
Hays,  and  also  because  he  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  man  that  we  need  in  this 
country  to  put  the  live  stock  industry 
on  a  firm  foundation.  It  pleases  me  to 
hear  him  referred  to  recently  as  the 
"daddy"  of  his  section  of  the  country. 
Probably  no  single  man  has  influenced  so 
many  persons  to  use  Galloway  bulls  and 
keep  on  using  them. 


Simple  Concrete  Step  Construction 


STEPS  are  not  only  subject  to  hard 
usage,  but  when  constructed  of  wood 
with  the  lower  part  in  contact  with 
the  ground  and  subject  to  alternate  wet- 
ting and  drying,  decay  is  very  rapid, 
making  them  unsafe  and  dangerous. 
Steps  at  the  rear  or  kitchen  entrance  of 
the  house  encounter  especially  hard 
usage,  but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
have  them  durable  and  safe  by  construct- 
ing them  of  concrete.  A  simple  method 
of  doing  this  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing.  The  three  forms  con- 
sist merely  of  that  many  boxes  open  at 
top  and  bottom  and  also  at  the  end  ad- 
joining the  door-sill. 

A  rise  of  8  inches  and  a  tread  of  10 
inches  will  be  found  convenient.  For 
this  reason  the  height  of  each  box  should 
be  8  inches,  since  every  box  will  form  a 
step.  All  of  the  boxes  should  be  of  the 
same  width,  but  each  one  is  10  inches 
shorter  than  the  one  beneath  it,  thus 
forming  the  tread  of  the  step.  If  the 
steps  are  few  in  number  and  not  too 
wide,  1-inch  boards  will  be  stiff  enough 
to  hold  the  concrete  without  bulging,  but 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  it  is 
better  to  use  2-inch  plank.  The  con- 
crete for  the  steps  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  1  bag  of  Portland  ce- 
ment to  2J  cubic  feet  of  clean  coarse 
sand  to  4  cubic  feet  of  crushed  rock  or 
pebbles.  The  earth  beneath  the  steps 
should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  6 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  excavation 
being  the  exact  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.  Make  sure  that  the. earth  is 
level  and  compact  at  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation.  Place  the  largest  box  in 
position  around  the  edge  of  the  excava- 
tion, staking  it  in  place  at  two  or  three 
points  to  prevent  shifting.  Level  the 
first  box  very  carefully  by  means  of  a 
carpenter's  spirit  level.  The  concrete, 
mixed  rather  dry,  should  be  deposited  in 
the  box  and  thoroughly  tamped  and  com- 
pacted until  moisture  rises  to  the  sur- 
face.   Work  or  spade  the  concrete  thor- 


oughly along  the  sides  of  the  forms  so 
as  to  produce  a  smooth  surface.  At  the 
front  end  of  the  box,  where  the  concrete 
becomes  the  tread,  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  is  carefully  leveled  off  and 
smoothed  with  a  trowel  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  inches  from  the  outer 
edge.  Immediately  after  this  is  done  the 
second  and  smaller  box  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  first  one,  being  fastened  thereto 
by  a  few  nails  through  the  upright  cleats 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  nails  must 
not  be  so  long  as  to  project  through  the 
forms  and  into  the  concrete.  Fill  the 
second  box  with  concrete  immediately, 
being  careful  that  no  dirt  or  other  for- 
eign matter  falls  or  collects  on  the  sur- 


face of  the  first  batch  of  concrete,  as 
this  would  prevent  a  good  bond  between 
the  two  layers.  Finish  this  step  or  slab 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  first  step.  The  last  or  third  step 
is  constructed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  previously  described. 

The  brace  between  the  two  back  cleats 
is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
boards  from  spreading  at  the  side  next 
to  the  wall.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
top  step  is  carefully  leveled  off  with  a 
straight-edge  and  finished  by  troweling 
to  a  smooth  surface.  Excessive  trowel- 
ing, however,  must  be  avoided.  Not 
more  than  a  half  hour  should  elapse  be- 
tween placing  the  concrete  for  each  step 


STAKED- 

THIS  CUT  SHOWS  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FORMS  FOR  CEMENT  STEPS 


so  that  the  concrete  first  deposited  will 
not  harden  and  set  up  before  the  next 
form  is  filled.  After  the  steps  are 
about  one  week  old,  the  forms  may  be 
removed  and  the  steps  used.  After  the 
forms  are  removed  any  roughness  or  ir- 
regularities may  be  smoothed  down  and 
the  surface  of  the  entire  steps  finally 
finished  by  rubbing  witli  an  old  piece  of 
emery  wheel  and  water  or  carborundum 
and  water.  Where  the  work  includes 
many  steps,  a  hollow  place  is  generally 
left  under  the  main  body  of  the  steps 
to  effect  a  saving  in  materials.  Where 
this  is  done  the  platform  and  steps  are 
reinforced  with  steel  rods  or  heavy  wire 
mesh  to  prevent  cracking. 

Feeding  the  Pastures. 

No  part  of  the  farm  is  expected  to 
produce  more  continuously  than  the  pas- 
tures. Pasture  crops  require  feeding  the 
same  .as  field  crops,  if  big  yields  are  ex- 
pected. Some  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  fertilization  of  pas- 
tures. Some  make  a  practice  of  hauling 
out  rough  feed  for  the  stock  and  scat- 
tering it  over  the  pastures  during  the 
winter  season.  This  helps  to  scatter 
manure  and  leaves  a  mulch  of  coarse 
material  that  is  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  grass  the  following  season.  A 
■  top  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  will  be 
a  big  stimulus  to  the  grass  in  the  spring. 
No  crop  gives  better  returns  from  the 
scattering  of  manure  than  do  permanent 
pastures. 

Such  pastures  should  not  be.  over- 
stocked early  in  the  season,  as  the  grass 
must  have  a  chance  to  strengthen  its 
root  system  and  it  cannot  do  this  if 
kept  cropped  closely  the  whole  season. 
A  luxuriant  pasture  is  worth  a  great 
deal  on  a  live  stock  farm. 


The  silo  will  greatly  reduce  the  pas- 
ture acreage  required  and  will  have  a 
marked-  effect  on  beef  production  on 
high  priced  lands. 
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LIGHTNING  RODS  PROTECT 

Statistics  Show  Value  of  Properly  Installed  Arresters  in  Preventing  Fires 


By  G.  E.  Reid,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


LIGHTNING  rods  of  good  material, 
if  properly  installed,  are  a. real  pro- 
tection. The  rod  business  got  into 
disrepute  in  early  days  because  manu- 
facturers of  lightning  arresters  knew 
little  about  electricity  and  because  many 
swindles  were  worked  on  farmers  in 
connection  with  the  business. 

The  farmer  felt  that  his  only  safety 
lay  in  a  shotgun  and  a  bulldog  when 
lightning  rod  agents  were  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

Under  modern  conditions,  however,  rods 
have  proved  successful.  In  Iowa,  fifty- 
five  insurance  companies  reported  for 
eight  years,  1905  to  1912,  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  insured  by 
them  had  rods.  In  the  eight  years,  all 
these  companies  paid  only  $4,464  light- 
ning claims  on  rodded  buildings,  an  av- 
erage of  $10.15  per  company  per  year. 
On  unrodded  buildings,  they  paid  light- 
ning claims  amounting  to  $341,000,  an 
average  of  $775  per  company  per  year. 
By  comparing  $10.15  with  $775,  it  is 
seen  that  for  every  $1  paid  on  rodded 
buildings,  $76  was  paid  on  unrodded 
ones,  or  that  the  rods  save  $75  out  of 
an  expected  loss  of  $75  if  the  buildings 
were  not  rodded.  This  shows  an  effi- 
ciency of  98.7  per  cent,  and  as  these  rods 
were  not  subject  to  inspection,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  improper  rodding  is  in- 
cluded. 

Reports  from  state  fire  marshals  in 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  show  that  out  of  a  total  of 
3,499.  lightning  fires,  only  thirty -nine  of 
the  buildings  were  equipped  with  light- 
ning rods.  This  is  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  strokes,  while  31  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  in  these  states  were  rodded; 
that  is,  the  rods  saved  thirty  out  of 
every  thirty-one  rodded  buildings. 

There  are  nevertheless  those  with  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  lightning  rods.  Some  may 
have  heard  or  known  of  eases  where 
rodded  buildings  were  struck,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  think  of  the  many  cases 
where  rods  must  have  protected  build- 
ings. Others  do  not  think  it  pays  to  rod 
buildings.  The  secretary  of  one  large 
company  in  Iowa  says: 

"From  January  1,  1904,  to  August  28, 
1914,  we  have  had  twenty-eight  dwell- 
ings, forty-four  barns,  thirteen  cribs,  five 
churches,  and  one  hall  struck  by  light- 
ning. Of  these,  eleven  barns  were  burned, 
with  a  total  loss  of  $5,600.  None  of  the 
other  buildings  were  destroyed,  but  the 
remaining  eighty  were  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $7,152 — a  total  lightning  loss 
of  $7,152.  The  persons  owning  these 
ninety-one  Buildings  had  255  buildings 
insured.  It  would  have  cost  an  average 
of  $30  to  rod  these  255  buildings,  or  a 
total  of  $7,650.  Our  average  insurance 
for  the  time  given  was  $3,992,000.  A 
2-mill  assessment  on  this  amount  is 
$7,984,  which  would  have  paid  the  losses 
and  leave  a  balance  over  of  $832." 

IS  INSURANCE  SUFFICIENT 

This  man  evidently  thinks  from  the 
insurance  man's  standpoint  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  rod  buildings,  but  are  you 
willing  to  have  your  buildings  struck 
and  burned  even  if  you  are  able  to  col- 
lect the  insurance  money,  and  are  you 
usually  able  to  collect  enough  insurance 
money  to  repay  you  fully  in  every  sense 
for  even  your  financial  loss? 

Whether  or  not  to  install  lightning 
conductors  on  your  property  is  after  all 
a  question  of  individual  judgment.  If 
the  property  is  insured  against  loss  by 
lightning  there  is  not  so  much  incentive 
toward  the  additional  expense  of  light- 
ning rods. 

For  protection  against  lightning,  a 
government  bulletin  recommends  No.  3 
or  No.  4  double  galvanized  iron  telegraph 
wire,  galvanized  iron  staples,  wire  con- 
necting tees,  and  aluminum  paint. 
Though  iron  is  not  so  good  a  conductor 
as  copper,  it  is  thought  to  be  less  likely 
to  cause  dangerous  side  flashes,  also  to 
dissipate  more  readily  the  energy  of  the 
lightning  flash. 

RIGHT  SIZE  FOR  RODS 

Another  bulletin,  published  in  Ontario 
but  based  largely  on  data  secured  in  the 
United  States,  holds  that  rods  of  any 
metal  will  give  good  protection  as  long 
as  they  are  in  good  repair  and  properly 
installed,  and  that  the  relative  value 
depends  upon  their  respective  durability. 
Copper  rods'  should  not  be  smaller  than 
three  ounces  to  the  foot;  if  buildings  are 
more  than  sixty  feet  high  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  -recommends 
not  less  than  six  ounces  to  the  foot. 
Aluminum,  if  used,  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  copper,  but  should  weigh 
about  the  same  per  foot.  Copper,  if 
used,  is  recommended  in  the  form  of 


distance  between  uprights  should  not  be 
greater  than  twice  their  combined  height. 
Uprights  two  feet  high  could  be  eight 
feet  apart.  All  agree  that  the  more  ver- 
tical rods  there  are,  the  better  the  pro- 
tection, to  the  above  limit.  They  should 
be  placed  not  farther  than  five  feet  from 
end  of  ridge,  better  closer,  and  should 
also  be  placed  on  dormers  or  silos  at- 
cable  or  tape,  on  account  of  its  flexibility 
and  strength.  If  cable  is  used,  no  single 
wire  should  be  smaller  than  No.  12  B. 
and  S.  gauge,  and  tape  should  be  at  least 
three-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  by 
half  an  inch  wide. 

The  bulletin  of  the  United  States  de- 
partment recommends  also  a  soft  iron 
cable  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  or  an  iron  wire  about  a  quar- 
ter inch  in  diameter.  An  objection  to 
the  cable  form  is  that  moisture  is  held 
between  the  strands,  and  rusting  takes 
place  more  seriously.  The  cable  is  more 
easily  handled,  and  bends  around  corners 
more  readily,  and  the  ends  can  be  spread 
out  like  a  broom,  giving  additional  points 
for  the  collection  and  dissipation  of  the 
charge. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  a  com- 


bination of  the  solid  rod  for  the  main 
conductor,  with  cable  for  vertical  ter- 
minal rods.  These  should  be  inspected 
at  least  once  a  year  and  replaced  if  in 
bad  condition.  Copper-washed  wire 
should  not  be  used,  and  a  wire  composed 
of  a  steel  center  with  a  surrounding 
sheath  of  copper  has  been  found  to  be 
less  durable  than  if  made  of  iron  alone. 
When  iron  is  used,  it  must  be  double 
galvanized  and  kept  painted,  preferably 
with  an  aluminum  paint. 

NOT  A  COMPLEX  JOB 

The  installation  is  a  very  important 
part  of  lightning  rod  protection,  but  in- 
volves no  more  complex  or  secret  opera- 
tions than  building  a  fence  or  digging  a 
well,  and  any  professional  lightning  rod 
agent  who  insists  that  his  system  is  the 
only  one  that  is  scientifically  correct  and 
reliable,  and  that  no  one  but  an  expert, 
at  a  high  price,  should  be  allowed  to 
install  it,  invites  suspicion  either  of  his 
honesty  or  of  his  knowledge. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  have  a 
continuous  conductor  from  the  highest 
points  on  the  building  to  moist  earth 
beneath.  There  must  be  no  loose  points 
or  joints  filled  with  rust,  or  broken 
joints  or  sections  out  because  of  rust  or 
careless  handling.  A  rod  broken  from 
any  reason  ceases  to  be  a  conductor  and 
becomes  an  accumulator  and  a  source  of 
danger,  rather  than  a  protection.  Two 
iron  wires  twisted  together  make  a  good 
electrical  joint  for  a  while,  but  rust  will 
soon  collect  and  separate  the  two  wires 
from  good  contact.  Tees  should  be  used 
for  connecting  iron  or  aluminum  wires, 
and  copper  wires  should  be  well  soldered, 
a  flux  without  acid  being  used.  A  hori- 
zontal rod  should  run  along  the  entire 
ridge  of  the  roof,  around,  not  over,  chim- 
neys or  cupolas,  and  a  vertical  terminal 
ending  in  a  sharp  point  should  be  erected 
every  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  along  the 
ridge,  and  should  be  at  least  twenty 
inches  high  above  the  ridge.  Each  chim- 
ney, cupola,  gable,  or  other  point  pro- 
jecting above  the  roof  line  should  have  a 
riser  projecting  above  its  highest  point. 


A  good  approximate  rule  is  that  the 
tached  to  the  barn.  All  conductors  should 
be  attached  directly  to  the  building  by 
staples,  nails,  clips  or  other  metal  at- 
tachments, and  in  no  case  should  glass 
or  porcelain  insulators  be  used.  The 
use  of  these  was  one  of  the  early  mis- 
takes. 

MUST  BE  WELL  GROUNDED 

The  ground  connection  is  probably  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  entire  in- 
stallation and  here  the  owner  should 
trust  no  one,  but  see  the  ground  rods 
installed  in  his  presence.  They  should 
be  deep  enough  in  the  earth  to  reach 
permanent  moisture,  in  most  cases  seven 
or  eight  feet,  but  farther  if  necessary. 
A  simple,  cheap  and  effective  way  to 
make  a  ground  connection  is  to  take  a 
ten-foot  piece  of  one-half  inch  iron  rod, 
swedge  the  point  to  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  turn  the 
other  end  of  the  rod  into  an  eye  for  a 
hand  hold.  A  hole  large  enough  for  a 
pail  of  water  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
filled  with  water.  The  drill  is  placed  in 
the  hole  and  gradually  worked  down, 
with  the  use  of  more  water  if  required. 
When  the  drill  is  down  full  depth  it  is 


withdrawn  and  the  cable  carefully 
slipped  into  the  hole.  It  should  be  pro- 
tected by  boards  for  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground. 

A  rectangular  building  should  have 
one  of  these  ground  connections,  with  a 
ground  rod  up  the  side  or  corner  on  each 
side  of  the  building  for  every  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  of  its  length.  On  an  L- 
shaped  or  a  T-shaped  building,  there 
should  be  at  least  three  groundings,  and 
on  a  U-shaped  building,  four  or  more, 
depending  on  the  size.  All  the  cables 
on  one  building  should  be  connected  into 
one  system. 

CONNECT  GUTTERS  WITH  ROD 

Every  roof  gutter  should  have  the  top 
connected  to  the  lightning  rod,  and  the 
bottom  to  the  ground  rod,  or  to  a 
ground  rod  of  its  own.  All  metallic  eave 
troughs  and  conductor  pipes  should  have 
the  free  ends  connected  to  the  rod,  and 
conductor  pipe  should  be  grounded.  All 
hay  fork  tracks,  barn  door  tracks,  and 
similar  metallic  bodies  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  rod  at  both  ends,  or  one 
end  with  the  rod  and  the  other  with  the 
ground. 

Metallic  roofs  should  be  grounded  at 
two  or  four  corners,  depending  on  size, 
but  never  from  the  peak.  Points  should 
be  used  on  the  ridge  and  other  promi- 
nences. 

Cattle  are  often  killed  in  fields  near 
wire  fences,  and  under  trees.  Fences 
should  be  grounded  at  least  every  twenty 
rods,  a  No.  9  wire  extending  at  least 
three  feet  into  the  ground,  projecting 
above  the  fence,  and  stapled  on  the  posts 
in  contact  with  all  the  wires  of  the 
fence.  Yard  fences  should  be  grounded 
at  each  corner,  and  at  the  first  post 
from  each  building. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  trees  un- 
der which  stock  in  the  fields  gather  for 
shade,  it  will  be  feasible  to  rod  the 
trees. 


Beware  the  Losing  Acre 

In  buying  a  farm,  unprofitable  acres 
that  cannot  easily  be  made  profitable 
should  ordinarily  be  considered  as  hav- 


ing little  or  no  agricultural  value.  They 
may  even  be  a  burden  to  their  owner,  in 
which  case  they  have  a  negative  value. 
A  farmer  was  about  to  buy  a  quarter 
section  farm  in  the  corn  belt  at  $100  per 
acre.  This  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  price  for  a  farm  in  that  re- 
gion, until  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
proposition  called  his  attention  to  the 
large  amount  of  waste  land  on  the  farm. 
Actual  measurements  and  careful  esti- 
mates furnished  the  following  data: 

Eighty  acres  rich,  sandy  loam,  not 
stony,  not  rough,  gently  sloping,  well 
drained,  actual  value  $125  per  acre,  $10,- 
000;  forty-five  acres  poor  land,  sandy, 
stony,  rough,  hilly,  probably  of  little  or 
no  agricultural  value,  actual  value 
nothing;  thirty-five  acres  poor  pasture 
land,  wet  land  that  can  be  drained  but 
that  cannot  be  drained  at  a  profit,  ac- 
tual value  $10  per  acre,  $350;  buildings, 
$2,450— Total  $12,800. 

These  figures  gave  the  160-acre  farm, 
including  buildings,  a  value  of  $80  per 
acre,  though  a  part  of  it  was  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  the  average  price 
per  acre  asked  for  the  farm.  An  item- 
ized study  of  the  farm,  acre  by  acre, 
and  a  detailed  study  of  fences,  build- 
ings, and  other  improvements,  should 
always  be  made  before  purchasing.  Such 
investigation  often  calls  attention  to 
enough  unprofitable  acres  to  stop  the 
sale. — J.  C.  McDowell,  Department  of 
Agriculture  1915  Yearbook. 


Feed  Cost  of  Beef  Cattle 

For  nine  years  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  investigating  the 
cost  of  maintaining  beef  steers  at  a 
constant  weight.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  varies  with  different  conditions. 
The  grain  fed  in  all  the  tests  has  been 
a  mixture  of  eight  parts  corn  and  cob 
meal  to  one  part  old  process  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  2£  pounds  of  this  mixture  has 
been  used  to  each  pound  of  alfalfa  hay. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
results : 

One  11-months-old  steer  weighing  607 
pounds  needed  4.7  pounds  of  grain  and 
1.9  pounds  of  hay  daily  to  keep  at  con- 
stant weight  during  one  year.  A  second 
animal  of  the  same  age  weighing  736 
pounds  needed  5.6  pounds  of  grain  and 
2J  pounds  of  hay  daily  during  one-half 
year.  A  two-year-old  steer  weighing 
767  pounds  kept  at  constant  weight  for 
one  year  on  an  average  daily  feed  of  5% 
pounds  of  grain  and  2£  pounds  of  hay. 
Another  steer  of  the  same  age  weighing 
eight  pounds  less  needed  daily  6.1 
pounds  of  grain  and  2.7  pounds  of  hay 
to  maintain  body  weight.  This  steer 
was  quite  active.  A  three-year-old  steer 
weighing  837  pounds  needed  6.8  pounds 
of  grain  and  about  3  pounds  of  hay  daily 
during  five  months.  Two  other  steers 
one  year  old,  the  first  weighing  934 
pounds  and  the  second  weighing  1,081 
pounds,  needed  only  6 -J  pounds  of  grain 
and  2§  pounds  of  hay  daily  during  two 
years.  A  two-year-old  steer  weighing 
1,212  pounds  was  kept  at  constant 
weight  for  four  years  on  the  same  daily 
weight  of  grain  and  hay  as  used  by  the 
last  two  steers.  Another  steer  weigh- 
ing 1,065  pounds  was  kept  for  over  two 
years  at  constant  weight  with  a  daily 
ration  of  6.1  pounds  of  grain  and  2h 
pounds  of  hay.  This  last  animal  was 
kept  confined  in  a  stall  while  the  others 
had  the  run  of  a  small  lot.  The  last 
three  steers  were  very  fat  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  results  when  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  varying  conditions  show: 

1.  The  cost  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  active  protein — lean  muscle 
and  organs — in  the  steer  and  not  to  live 
weight. 

2.  It  costs  less  to  keep  eight  1, 200- 
pound  steers  than  to  keep  twelve  800- 
pound  steers. 

3.  The  season  influences  the  cost.  It 
is  highest  in  the  winter  and  in  very  hot 
weather. 

4.  Previous  high  living  greatly  in- 
creases the  cost. 

5.  Youth  and  activity  increase  the 
cost. 

6.  Age    and   inactivity    decrease  the 

cost. 

7.  A  long  time  on  maintenance  de- 
creases the  cost. 

8.  Fatness  may  decrease  the  cost  since 
the  steer  can  save  feed  bv  using  its  body 
fat. 

9.  Thrifty  steers  need  less  feed  than 
poor  feeders  and  those  lacking  in  thrift. 


Probably  three  million  pounds  of  twine 
will  be  made  by  the  state's  twine  plant 
at  Lansing.  Most  of  this  will  be  sold 
direct  to  farmers'  organizations. 


IN  Iowa  55  insurance  companies  reported  for  eight  years, 
1905  to  1912,  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  buildings  in- 
sured by  them  had  rods.  In  the  eight  years,  all  these 
companies  paid  only  $4,464  lightning  claims  on  rodded 
buildings,  an  average  of  $10.15  a  company  each  year.  On 
unrodded  buildings,  they  paid  lightning  claims  amounting 
to  $341,000,  an  average  of  $775  a  company  for  each  year. 
By  comparing  $10.15  with  $775,  it  is  seen  that  for  every 
$1  paid  on  rodded  buildings,  $76  was  paid  on  unrodded  ones, 
or  that  the  rods  save  $75  out  of  an  expected  loss  of  $76  if 
the  buildings  were  not  rodded. 

The  installation  is  a  very  important  part  of  lightning 
rod  protection.  The  all-important  thing  is  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous conductor  from  the  highest  points  on  the  building 
to  moist  earth  beneath.  There  must  be  no  loose  points  or 
joints  filled  with  rust,  or  broken  joints  or  sections  out  be- 
cause of  rust  or  careless  handling.  A  rod  broken  from  any 
reason  ceases  to  be  a  conductor  and  becomes  an  accumulator 
and  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  protection. 


April  29,  1916 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

WE  have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  Cowley  County 
reader,  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  contenting  the  young  folks  on 
the  farm: 

"This  much  discussed  question  seems 
as  far  from  final  settlement  as  ever. 
Yet  there  is  wisdom  in  much  counsel 
and  some  theory  will  sooner  or  later  be 
advanced  to  fill  the  demand. 

'•I  think  I  have  learned  some  things 
about  boys  and  girls,  having  helped  to 
rear  a  good-sized  family  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  during  a  struggle  to  pay 
for  a  farm,  improve  it  and  add  to  its 
acreage.  This  was  during  a  time  of  35- 
to  50-eent  wheat,  12-  to  15-cent  corn, 
and  3-cent  hogs,  and  the  usual  set-backs 
of  Nature.  Various  ways  of  keeping  the 
boy  on  the  farm  have  been  suggested 
from  the  boy's  standpoint,  which  is  all 
right  at  this  time,  but  many  times  in 
my  own  experience  the  cost  of  living 
and  farm  expenses  called  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  all  combined,  and 
then  sometimes  it  failed  to  come  out 
even  with  the  expense. 

"To  be  a  winning  factor  in  keeping 
the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  the  father 
and  mother  must  be  a  boy  and  girl  with 
thorn,  and  enter  into  their  sports  and 
schemes  as  one  of  them.  The  boy  be- 
comes lonesome  without  companionship 
and  the  father  can  accomplish  much  by 
this  means.  While  seventy  years  have 
come  and  gone  with  me,  I  still  love  to 
mix  in  the  sports  of  the  boy  and  often 
find  myself  attempting  the  stunts  I  per- 
formed when  a  young  man. 

"We  have  known  boys  and  girls  who 
were  driven  from  home  because  of  too 
much  restraint;  others  because  of  too 
much  and  severe  labor  with  no  let-up; 
still  others  have  left  because  of  punish- 
ment. This  is  not  necessary.  Perhaps 
this  sounds  like  a  broad  assertion,  but 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  whipping 
I  ever  gave  any  of  my  children.  We  had 
no  trouble  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
them. 

"The  farmer  can  do  much  to  encour- 
age his  boy  by  always  supplying  him 
with  good  teams,  tools,  and  harness,  so 
that  he  will  take  pride  in  his  treatment 
and  use  of  them.  One  case  occurs  to  my 
mind  of  a  family  of  four  boys  who  never 
knew  what  a  good  horse,  harness,  or 
tools  means.  They  were  always  sup- 
plied with  what  could  be  bought  at  a 
sacrifice  sale.  These  boys  all  left  home 
as  soon  as  they  became  of  age,  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  good  for 
themselves  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Oood  clothes,  some  spending  money,  and 
young  company,  also  go  far  toward  hold- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  at  home. 

"The  matter  of  giving  the  boy  a  colt, 
a  sow,  or  heifer,  and  letting  him  have 
the  proceeds,  is  one  way  to  encourage 
him,  but  he  should  be  required  to  clothe 
himself  and  furnish  his  own  spending 
money,  and  while  this  is  commendable 
it  is  fraught  with  some  complications 
that  do  not  always  prove  beneficial. 
One  neighbor  I  knew  who  had  three  boys, 
began  by  giving  a  calf  and  a  colt  to 
each,  they  to  -have  the  increase.  In  a 
short  time  the  "boys  had  more  stock  than 
the  father  which  the  farm  must  feed 
out  of  the  father's  bins  and  stacks.  The 
boys  thus  given  a  start  soon  have  a 
monopoly  on  a  majority  of  the  stock 
and  the  father  must  make  a  large  sac- 
rifice to  accommodate  them.  This  is  not 
so  serious  a  matter  if  the  farm  is  all 
paid  for  and  a  bank  account  is  tucked 
away,  but  when  payments  for  various 
things  become  due  and  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  farm  must  be  met,  the 
man  who  has  been  thus  liberal  with  his 
boys  finds  a  serious  handicap  in  this 
system.  So,  while  I  believe  in  helping 
the  boys  all  that  is  consistent  with  sur- 
rounding conditions,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  a  line  should  be  drawn.  If  the 
father  and  the  boys  are  going  into  a 
business  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  better 
to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  of 
just  what  is  expected  of  each,  and  this 
after  mature  deliberations,  for  boys  do 
not  always  remain  small. 

"While  it  is  commendable  to  provide 
for  and  encourage  the  boys,  why  not 
give  Mary  and  Jane  as  good  a  chance? 
They  do  much  of  the  labor  of  the  home, 
including  washing  for  the  boys,  and  usu- 
ally receive  their  board  and  clothes  for 
their  services.  Now,  on  the  surface,  this 
assistance  for  the  boys  seems  perfectly 
right,  but  when  they  have  grown  to 
maturity  they  usually  want  what  is 
coming  to  them — what  they  have  accu- 
mulated, and  a  share  of  what  is  left. 

"Conditions  would  not  be  so  compli- 
cated if  all  were  of  the  same  disposition, 
but  this  is  seldom  so.  One  is  more  ex- 
acting, or  selfish,  or  lenient,  as  the  case 
may  be,  than  another,  so  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  satisfy  all.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would 
be    to    treat    them    all    liberally  and 
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kindly,  giving  each  an  equal  chance  in 
the  matter  of  favors  or  rewards,  let- 
ting the  proceeds  of  the  entire  family 
accumulate.  Then  when  the  oldest  de- 
sires to  do  for  himself,  assist  him  as  far 
as  consistent  with  conditions,  always 
letting  the  children  understand  that 
Father  and  Mother  expect  to  retain  con- 
trol of  the  home  while  they  live,  and 
when  they  are  through  with  it  it  will 
be  equitably  distributed. 

"There  are  so  many  complications  en- 
tering into  a  family  partnership  that 
hard  feelings  often  result  and  the  family 
happiness  is  thus  marred.  It  seems  that 
the  wise  thing  to  do  with  boys  and  girls 
— although  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of 
the  girls  are  different — would  be  to  en- 
ter into  a  general  partnership,  where  the 
father,  mother,  boys  and  girls,  each  is 
provided  a  certain  stipulated  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  place  and  each  invests 
either  money  or  labor  in  the  branch  of 
the  business  preferred,  giving  to  parents 
their  share,  each  assuming  under  the 
direction  of  the  father  and  mother,  the 
care  and  marketing  of  the  surplus, 
which  should  be  credited  to  the  respec- 
tive members  in  proportion  to  their  labor 
invested.  Thus  a  responsibility  would 
be  assumed  by  each  under  the  parents' 
supervision,  in  which  the  children  would 
realize  what  a  dollar  cost  them  and  how 
it  came.  Children  little  know  what  it 
takes  to  earn  a  dollar,  and  this  system 
or  something  like  it  would  give  them 
a  working  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
and  a  feeling  of  independence  which  is 
not  experienced  where  the  parents  as- 
sume all  and  bear  all  expenses.  Cer- 
tainly any  arrangement  with  children  is 
more  or  less  complicated,  and  the  more 
removed  the  complication  the  less  family 
friction." 


Civil  Engineers  Needed 

There  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  citizens  of  Kansas,  an  idea  that 
there  are  no  opportunities  in  this  state 
for  the  employment  of  those  young  men 
who  wish  to  enter  civil  engineering  as 
their  life  work. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended 
annually  by  the  cities  of  the  state  in 
_the  construction  of  pavement,  water 
works,  sewers,  etc.  All  of  these  works 
call  for  such  skill  in  their  design  and 
construction  as  are  possessed  by  the 
trained  and  experienced  civil  engineer. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  state  are 
more  than  100,000  miles  of  highway,  of 
which  a  considerable  percentage  should 
be  improved  and  maintained  by  civil  en- 
gineers who  have  specialized  in  this  line 
of  work.  The  basis  for  this  statement 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  no  country  has  been  able  to 
construct  an  efficient  system  of  high- 
ways at  a  reasonable  cost  until  the 
system  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  engineering  corps. 

The  average  annual  loss  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  from  flood  damage  and 
lack  of  drainage  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars.  The  proper  control  of  flood 
waters,  with  a  view  to  reducing  this 
damage,  is  an  intricate  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  will  require  years  of 
study.  This  work  also  lies  within  the 
field  of  the  civil  engineer. 

Another  vast  field  for  young  civil  en- 
gineers is  found  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  way  departments  of  the 
railroads  operating  within  the  state. 
These  departments- on  the  railroads  fur- 
nish continuous  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  men. 

In  recognition  of  these  many  fields 
for  the  civil  engineer  within  the  state, 
and  recognizing  also  the  inherent  right 
of  the  sons  of  Kansas  to  select  for 
themselves  their  life  work,  whether  this 
labor  lie  within  or  without  the  state, 
those  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  policies  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  such  young  men  to  se- 
cure an  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
civil  engineering  work. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  the  state 
maintains  a  department  of  civil  and 
highway  engineering.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  department  to  give  the  student  such 
a  training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  all  engineering  works  as  will  enable 
him  successfully  to  enter  this  field.  This 
is  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  a 
corps  of  experienced  instructors,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  have  had  at  least  a 
few  years  of  practical  field  experience. 
In  addition,  the  college  maintains  labor- 
atories _  for  instruction  in  mechanics, 
hydraulics,  road  materials,  surveying, 
etc.  The  equipment  of  these  laboratories 
in  all  branches  compares  favorably  with 
that  found  in  any  educational  institu- 
tion west  of  the  Mississippi  River. — L. 
E.  Conrad,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, K.  S.  A.  C. 


Harley-Davidsons  in  Hunt  for  Villa 


Uncle  Sam  keeps  well  posted — and  when  he  decided 
to  hunt  for  Villa  he  also  decided  that  the  Harley- 
Davidson  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment. 
Every  Harley-Davidson  rider  knows  why  this  particular 
machine  was  chosen.  He  knows  that  it  stands  up  on 
rough  and  rutty  roads — that  no  hill  is  too  steep  for  it 
to  climb — that  it  plows  right  through  mud,  sand  and 
gravel  with  plenty  of  power  for  every  emergency — that 
there's  more  pleasure  in  riding  a  Harley-Davidson  and 
that  the  up-keep  cost  is  less. 

WHITE  FOR  101(>  CATALOG. 


See  your 
nearest  Har- 
ley-Davidson 
dealer  and 
have  him 
demonstrate. 
He  will  prob- 
ably  make 
teras  to  suit 
your  conven- 
ience. 


HARLEY  DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

1191  A.  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


DUVES 


j?,  bie,cata'°g ;  of  Harness  and  Saddle  BARGAINS 
Bridles,  Horse  Collars,  Strap  Work,  Whips,  Etc  »«, 

FROM  DUVE  (The  Maker)  TO  YOU  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES ! 

Get  my  free  book,  try,  my  harness,  thenyoa'll  never  qoit  me.   DUVE'S  lyoodq  are  denpnd. 
„     able.   Guaranteed  asainst  any  defect.   Write  today.  NOW.  for  my  fre^e  book   A^oa?a?"ll  do.  Addres. 

DUVE,  The  Harness  Man.  3110  South  7th  Street,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 


Write  for  my 


s 
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Different 
Style* 

High  Shoes 
Low  Shoes 
Button  Shoes 
Lace  Shoes 
All  Solid 
Com- 
fort 


Substitutes 


Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  accept 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoe.  No  other  shoe  will 
give  you  so  much  real  comfort  and  last- 
ing wear. 


ZZ^Ff^ln.  Martha Washington 

noyance  of  tired  aching,  burn-  COH\fOrt  SKOCS 

ing  feet.    They  fit  like  a  glove. 

WARNING  — Always  look  for 
the  name  Martha  Washington 
and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
for  men,  women,  children;  Dry- 
Sox  wet  weather  shoes; 
Honorbilt  Cushion  Shoes 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
and  Shoe  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 


-and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE 
One  Years'  Subscription 


With 


The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER.  Topeka,  Kansas 


o  ^  GHAH  4  £ 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  .of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


The  greatest  service  anyone  can  ren- 
der us  is  to  start  us  toward  helping 
ourselves. 


We  limit  or  enlarge  our  own  oppor- 
tunities. The  neglected  opportunity  is 
withdrawn,  the  improved  opportunity 
seems  to  multiply  and  open  endless 
fields  of  action  which  we  enter  as  nat- 
urally as  though  guided. 


the  double  fold  if  it  is  to  be  used  for 
a  binding,  or  crochet  along  the  upper 
edge  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  facing  on 
either  the  right  or  wrong  side  of  the 
garment's  edge.  This  is  removable  if 
the  garment  is  outgrown  or  the  article 
worn  out  before  the  lace  is  worn. 


What  Is  Success 


While  waiting  for  the  modern  bouse, 
install  as  many  of  the  modern  conven- 
iences which  have  been  tried  and  proven, 
as  can  be  accommodated  in  the  old  house. 
There  are  many  worthy  ones  on  the  mar- 
ket which  merit  investigation.  Such 
conveniences  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  luxuries,  *f3ut  as  life-savers, 
for  they  conserve  the  energy  of  the 
housewife  and  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  have  a  little  time  for  rest  and  recre- 
ation. 


I  like  to  use  a  crochet  picot  edge  to 
trim  underclothes,  etc.  But  instead  of 
using  seam  beading,  which  is  expensive, 
I  use  white  lawn  bias  fold  tape,  which 
is  cheaper.    Double  it  and  crochet  onto 


Finding  pleasure  in  our  work  is  the 
first  milestone  and  the  most  essential 
one  on  the  road  to  success.  Work  that 
has  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure  becomes 
drudgery  and  this  kind  can  never  be 
called  successful.  The  task  undertaken 
may  be  accomplished,  but  unless  we  have 
found  satisfaction  in  its  accomplishment 
we  cannot  call  it  a  success. 

Sad  is  the  story  of  the  misfitted  life. 
Doubly  sad  is  it  if  the  choice  has  been 
made  by  another.  No  one  can  so  well 
choose  our  life  work  as  ourselves.  In- 
fluences may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us 
which  will  have  their  part  in  shaping 
our  decision,  but  these  should  be  un- 
biased. Their  value  will  be  in  making 
comparison  possible.  After  the  decision 
has  been  reached  these  same  influences 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7668 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  per- 
fectly plain  waist  and  yet  there  are  interesting  touches  of  detail  that  will  set  off 
the  garment  when  made  up,  more  than  the  .picture  shows.  The  full  blouse  has  front 
closing  and  so  deftly  does  the  insertion  outline  this  closing  that  we  see  an  inset 
vest  suggested.  No.  7641 — Girl's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8,  10  anil  12  years.  This 
dress  closes  in  the  front,  having  long  or  three-quarter  length  sleeves.  The  collar 
continues  its  line  on  left  side  to  "yoke  mark"  on  the  waist.  The  skirt  is  plaited 
with  a  panel  front.  Cuffs,  collar  and  belt  are  of  contrasting  material.  No.  7655 — 
Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  is  cut 
fashionably  full  and  has  the  shoulder  fronts  gathered.  In  accord  with  the  dainty 
collar  an'  the  sleeve  cuffs  of  contrasting  color  and  the  buttons  to  trim  are  admir- 
ably arranged.  No.  7635 — Ladies'  Slip:  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
A  simple  pattern,  but  one  that  will  make  a  charming  slip  out  of  flouncing  is  shown 
in  this  illustration.  The  corset  cover  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  is  enriched  by  the 
shoulder  straps  with  silk  bows  to  crown.  The  petticoat  has  three  gores.  No.  7659 — 
Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  interest  one 
with  a  love  of  beauty  in  this  charming  little  frock  which  slips  on  over  the  head  and 
may  be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  In  each  half  of  the  center  back  and  front 
a  box  plait  is  made.  No.  7636 — Ladies'  Dress  and  Cap:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  An  appropriate  garb  for  the  particular  housekeeper  who  wants  to 
be  comfortable  while  in  the  routine  of  home  duties  and  at  the  same  time  present- 
able. In  high  or  regulation  waistline;  the  waist  is  made  on  the  full  lines  of  the 
street  dress  and  has  button  closing  to  left  of  the  front. 
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can  greatly  help  by  encouraging  and 
pointing  to  the  main  road  when  the  way 
seems  a  little  uncertain  because  of  the 
many  paths  leading  away  from  it. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  valuable 
as  humanity  and  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  that  the  life  find  the  place 
for  which  it  is  fitted. 
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Mother  of  the  Plains 


Mother,  gentle  mother  of  the  plains, 

This  Kansas  breathes  and  lives  and  is  of 
you ! 

Tour    strength,    your    beauty,    drawn  from, 
your  young  veins 
By    toil    and    wind    and    tears,    liver  now 
anew. 

Tour  heart  was  young,  you  were  so  sweet 
and  fair —  * 
When  a  girl  wife  you  came  to  this  same 
plain, 

But  soon  you  knew  the  ceaseless  wind's  mad 
wear — 

The   hopelessness    of   skies    that   sent  no 
rain ; 

And  your  red  cheeks  grew  pale,  your  hair 
grew  gray — 
Tour  lovely  hands  grew  shapeless,  hard- 
ened, old — 
Tou  knew  but  weary  toil  from  day  to  day; 
And   yet   you   faltered   not  as   long  years 
rolled. 

Kind,  gracious  giver, — now  in  after  years 

Tour  beauty  springs  again  in  living  truth — 
There  blooms  a  wild  flower  watered  by  your 
tears 

And  patterned  for  the  red  lips  of  your 
youth! 

The    tinted    autumn    grasses    your  brown 
hair — 

The  melting,   purple   distance  your  sweet 
eyes,  , 
And  in  these  plains  the  spell  of  your  kind 
hands. 

So    loving    and    so    toiling,    never,  •  never 
dies — 

But  winds  itself  around  the  hearts  of  men, 
That  all  who  ever  knew  Its  touch  come 
home 

To  feel  that  peace  within  their  hearts  again 
That  they  may  never  know  when  far  they 
roam. 

The   sunset   paints   in   gold   and    flame  en- 
twined, 

The  passion  of  your  strong,  good  heart  for 
love ; 

Tour  voice  —  the  lark   and   tender  twilight 
wind : 

The  woman  that  you  were,  these  beauties 
prove. 

And   your   fine   soul — it   fills  your  stalwart 
sons 

With    truth   and   might   and    right;  your 
glory  reigns — 
They  count  themselves  among  earth's  most 
blest  ones, 

Mother,  wondrous  mother  of  the  plains.— 
Nell  Lewis  Woods,  Kinsley,  Kansas. 


Evil  of  Careless  Talk 


Conversation  is  the  index  to  the  man. 
The  noble  man  expresses  himself  in  a 
noble  manner.  Slang  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  careless,  shallow  life 
is  displayed. 

To  the  ear  of  one  whose  habits  and 
character  are  formed,  slang  may  be  only 
a  discord,  but  to  the  child  or  youth  it 
may  be  a  weakening  force.  Slang  shows 
up  in  its  true  light  to  the  disinterested 
and  helpless  listener  to  the  conversation. 
It  is  then  we  wonder  if  we  have  ever 
been  guilty  of  using  those  silly,  mean- 
ingless words.  It  is  then  we  search  our 
supply  of  words  and  silently  strive  to 
express  the  uttered  thoughts  in  English. 
It  is  then  we  realize  how  prevalent  is 
the  use  of  slang  and  we  resolve  to  more 
carefully  voice  our  thoughts.  The  use 
of  slang  is  a  habit,  the  conquering  of 
which  will  not  only  be  helpful  discip- 
line, but  will  greatly  add  to  the  ele- 
gance of  our  speech. 

House  Weeding  Practice  Good 

Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  accu- 
mulating useless  things,  excusing  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  they  may  be 
wanted  later?  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  in  the  end  this  means  much 
work  in  sorting  to  make  sure  something 
valuable  is  not  thrown  away. 

Each  time  we  have  one  of  these  gen- 
eral cleanings  we  resolve  to  sort  as  we 
go  along,  and  give  space  to  only  such 
things  as  are  useful.  But  almost  before 
the  day  is  ended  an  interesting  looking 
story  is  noted  in  some  paper,  there  isn't 
time  to  read  it  now,  and  it  is  laid  away 
for  the  leisure  hour  that  is  sure  to  be 


used  on  something  closer  at  hand  and 
more  recent.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  page 
showing  a  number  of  dress  patterns 
which  we  are  sure  we  will  want  at  some 
future  time,  forgetting  that  these  come 
regularly. 

It  isn't  long  before  we  are  back  in  the 
same  rut,  firmly  set  against  throwing 
away  a  pair  of  gloves  that  are  so  worn 
they  would  not  even  be  a  protection  to 
the  hands  in  working,  and  allowing 
papers  and  old  answered  letters*  to  ac- 
cumulate as  fast  as  before. 

The  greatest  evil  of  the  practice  along 
this  '  articular  line  is  that  it  detracts 
from  the  restfulness  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance of  the  house.  But  when  we 
keep  old  clothes  that  will  never  be  worn 
again  and  which  might  be  of  service  to 
others,  we  are  encouraging  selfishness, 
though  of  course  we  do  not  think  of  it 
in  this  way. 

Looked  at  from  any  angle,  it  is  a  bad 
practice,  and  as  we  here  acknowledge 
our  own  weakness  in  this  direction,  we 
again  promise  ourselves  we  will  more 
carefully  sort  as  we  go  along,  weeding 
out  and  destroying  the  useless  and  pass- 
ing along  anything  of  value  to  others. 

Parker  House  Rolls 

2  cupfuls  scalded-  milk 

3  tablespoonfuls  butter 
2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
Vt  cupful  lukewarm  water 
Flour  • 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk. 
When  lukewarm,  add  dissolved  yeast 
cake  and  three  cupfuls  flour.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, cover,  and  let  rise  until  light. 
Cut  down,  and  add  enough  flour  to  knead 
— it  will  take  about  two  and  one-half 
cupfuls.  Let  rise  again,  toss  on  slightly 
floured  board,  knead,  pat,  and  roll  out 
to  one-third  inch  thickness.  Shape  with 
biscuit  cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour.  Dip 
the  handle  of  a  case  knife  in  flour  and 
with  it  make  a  crease  through  the  mid- 
dle of  each  piece.  Brush  over  one-half 
of  each  piece  with  melted  butter,  fold, 
and  press  edges  together.  Place  in 
greased  pan,  one  inch  apart,  cover,  let 
rise,  and  bake  in  hot  oven  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes.  As  rolls  rise  they  will 
part  slightly,  and  if  hastened  in  rising 
are  apt  to  lose  their  shape. 

Fried  Onions 

Slice  onions,  boil  in  plenty  of  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  off  water  and 
fry  in  butter. 


Cheese  Crackers 

Put  small  pieces  of  cream  cheese  on 
crackers  and  place  in  oven,  leaving  them 
there  until  the  cheese  has  melted  and 
the  crackers  have  browned  slightly. 


Bodied  Custard 

2  cupfuls  scalded  milk 

Tolks  of  3  eggs 
Vt  cupful  sugar 
Ys  teaspoonful  salt 
%  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Beat  the  eggs  slijT,v1''(7  and  add  sugar 
and  salt.  Add  ho*  ^36  ,-,  slowly,  stirring 
constantly.  Cool  f')?^/'  ^ble  boiler,  stir- 
ring until  mixt  'nua]  Sons  and  forms 
coating  on  spoon.  V  '  .  ain  immediately, 
chill  and  add  flavoring.  The  custard  will 
curdle  if  cooked  too  long,  but  it  can  be 
made  smooth  again  by  beating  with  egg 
beater. 


_  A  traveler  in  Indiana  noticed  that  a 
farmer  was  having  trouble  with  his 
horse.  It  would  start,  go  slowly  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  stop  again. 
Thereupon  the  farmer  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  getting  it  started.  Finally, 
the  traveler  approached  and  asked,  solic- 
itously : 

"Is  your  horse  sick?" 

"Not  as  I  know  of." 

"Is  he  balky?" 

"No,  but  he's  so  danged  'fraid  I'll  say 
whoa  and  be  won't  hear  me,  that  he 
stops  every  once  in  a  while  to  listen." 


JUDGING  DAIET  COWS  IS  A  COMBINATION  OF 
BUSINESS    AND    PLEASURE    FOR    THE  BOTS 


Cold,  damp  storms  of  early  Spring  never  bother  the  cozy  household  warmed  by  AMERICAN 
Radiators  and  IDEAL  Boilers,  which  furnish  heat  to  suit  the  weather. 

Defeat  chill  days  of  early 


Spring 


Farm  life  in  the  early  Spring,  when  weather  is  changeable 
and  dangerous,  can  be  made  most  pleasant  and  healthful 
by  flooding  the  entire  house  with  the  health  and  comfort- 
giving  warmth  of  an  IDEAL  heating  outfit. 

ii  Ml  rrvi i  it  Irvr  i  i  If  y°u  have  managed  to  get 
/IfVirl/ll  A  N  *7  lllrAI  through  the  entire  winter  with 
Mi  1LI\I  VfU  1  X    I  VLtVL    stoves  or  other  old-fashioned 

ii  Radiators  <-MBoilers  methods  of  heating,  you  have 

suffered  more  of  discomforts 
and  inconveniences  during  one  winter  than  you  will  ever  again 
experience  if  you  adopt  the  IDEAL  heating  way. 

So  decide  now  to  find  out  all  about  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  IDEAL  Boilers. 
They  give  you  and  the  family  the  warm,  healthful  home  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

IDEAL  heating — best  for  farm  house 

During  chilly  days  and  blizzard  days  the  IDEAL  Boiler  fur- 
nishes just  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  house  comfortable 
all  over  without  waste  of  fuel.  Gives  any  farm  house  all  comforts  of  a 

city  home.  Water  mains  not 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner  $185,  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  house,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions. 


No  exclusive  agents 
Sold  by  all  dealers 


necessary.  Saves  labor  and 
burns  smallest  amount  of  fuel. 
Thousands  in  use  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Farm 
houses  have  use  for  IDEAL 
heating  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  on  sudden  cool 
Summer  days  a  little  kindling- 
fire  instantly  puts  genial 
warmth  all  through  the  house. 

Write  today  for 
"Ideal  Heating" 

You  will  get  this  valuable 
book  free,  by  return 
mail.  Get  started  on  your 
outfit  right  away.  Prices 
are  attractive,  so  act  at 


jpRIGANgADIATORfflMPANy 


IDEAL  Boilers  bave 
large  fuel  pots  in 
which  air  and  coal 
gases  thoroughly  mix 
as  in  a  modern  gas  or 
oil  mantle  or  burner, 
and  extract  every  bit 
of  the  beat  from  the 
fuel.  Easier  to  run 
than  a  stove. 

Write  to  Dept.  F-14 
Chicago 


FREEgovernment 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 

Island  System. 
Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw  lands.  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System. 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  In  Colorado? 

This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 
has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or. renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  Is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
h-msmsai'-tb- <  iP-  V^'  evel-y  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
[s  BBInfiSB^^^^H      the  surface'  soi'>  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

am ...  w-  .  This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 

pay  S2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book,  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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Low  Cost  of 
Upkeep 

Ann  Arbor  Balers  built  30  years 
ago  are  still  in  good  service 
today.  Average  upkeep  expense 
of  all  Ann  Arbor  Balers  in  use 
last  year  was  only  $2.95. 

Why  have  anything  less  than  the  leader  for 
your  baling?  It  cost9  less  to  run  an  Ann 
Arbor  and  yon  get  better  work.  Ann  Arbor 
Balers  are  especially  adapted  for  baling 
Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Sudan  Grass,  Johnson 
Grass,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Ann  Arbor  "20"  and  Ann  Arbor  "60"  especi- 
ally built  for  the  Southwest.  Power  presses 
in  combination  or  separate  outfits;  use  any 
engine,  or  a  tractor  if  you  have  one. 


ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE 
COMPANY 
5  6  Broadway 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  P.EG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.    Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Man. 


9S  <»< 

Upward  v  TRIAL 

Jbnenicam. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


K 

JLv^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  welt  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
ekimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


—jSave  Silo  Money  j— 

GET  the  truth  about  silos  and  silage. 
Get  our  proposition  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 

wm 

Pay  for  It  out  of  what  it  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 
Write  today  for  F  ree  Catalog. 
yJddress  nearest  office. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO.,  61 1  Union  BldKnAndenon.Ind. 
Kansas  Osy,  Mo.   Dw  Moines,  la.     Fort  Worth,  Tel. 
gt|  Exobimgs  Bldf .  £(J  Indiana  Btdg.       I  Lira  Stock  &x.  Bldff, 


Raise  Your  Calves 


on 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

2™7  Sell  the  Milk 

BOOKLET  FREE 

D.  O.  COE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


WOOL 


Shearing  Time  Is  On 

Get  FULL  VALUE  For  Your  Wool 

If  you  want  top  market  prices  you 
should  ship  your  wool  to  a  reliable 
house.  Wa  charge,  no  commission.  Honest 
wetKnta— correct  (rratlinir  and  prompt  returns  guaranteed.  Our 
success  "41  Years  Uoo..»t  bealiiurn."  Before  you  sell  or 
slop  your  wool  be  sore  unci  iret  our  price  list  and  nhippinB 
tajes  absolutely  FREE.  Moans  much  to  you.   Write  today,  m 

Simon  SummerneH&  Co..  300  N.  Main  St.,  St.  louis,  U.S.A. 


WITTEf 


You  can't  buy  any  gond  enfrine  at  a 
lower  price.  You  can't  buy  a  better 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Solddfrect 
factory  to  user.  Established  1870. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
inoi  Oakland  Aw.  KansasCity.Mo. 
1(101  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


2  H-P,  139.95 

5  H-P.  {47.85 
4  11  1',  164.75 

6  H-P.  $S 
«  H-P.  $123.80 
WriL-rorrrices  , 
on  sizes  12.  16 

and  22  H-P. 


VARIATIONS  IN  CREAM  TFST 


ONE  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  sells  cream  on  the  but- 
ter-fat basis,  arises  from  variations  in 
the  test.  This  is  especially  true  if  each 
can  is  tested  separately,  and  the  best 
way  for  the  seller  to  convince  himself 
that  the  tester  is  neither  careless  nor 
dishonest,  is  to  secure  a  little  outfit  for 
himself.  A  well  made,  accurate,  and  sat- 
isfactory tester  can  now  be  bought  for 
five  dollars,  and  its  use  will  not  only 
satisfy  the  seller  that  he  is  getting  hon- 
est treatment,  but  will  enable  him  to  de- 
tect the  boarders  in  his  herd 

Variations  in  test  cannot  be  avoided. 
A  number  of  conditions  influence  the 
test  of  hand  separator  cream.  Some  of 
the  most  important  are  given  below: 

A  change  in  the  speed  of  the  separator 
immediately  causes  a  change  in  the  tests 
of  the  cream,  the  higher  the  speed  the 
greater  the  amount  of  skim  milk  thrown 
out.  and  so  the  higher  the  test  of  the 
cream  secured.  Putting  it  in  another 
way,  a  low  speed  results  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  thinner  cream. 

The  use  of  the  float  does  not  always 
insure  a  uniform  flow  of  milk  into  the 
separator,  because  the  faucet  may  not 
always  be  opened  equally  wide  and  the 
flow  will  be  more  rapid  when  the  tank 
is  full  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty. 
Anything  which  makes  the  inflow  more 
rapid  will  increase  the  proportion  of 
skim  milk  which  goes  through,  and  lower 
the  test  of  the  cream  secured. 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  flushing 
may  easily  be  varied  a  pint  or  more,  and 
this  without  any  other  cause  or  varia- 
tion may  change  the  test  by  two,  three, 
or  even  four  or  five  per  cent. 

The  milk  of  an  entire  herd  may  rise 
or  fall  in  its  test  from  day  to  day  be- 
cause of  excitement  or  change  in  the 
weather.  If  the  milk  of  a  herd,  whose 
average  test  is  four  per  cent,  is  ordi- 
narily so  separated  that  the  cream  tests 
forty  per  cent  fat,  the  test  will  suddenly 
rise  to  42.5  per  cent  if  the  milk  of  the 
herd  is  suddenly  raised  to  4.25  per  cent 
without  any  change  in  method  of  sepa- 
rating. 

The  test  is,  of  course,  readily  con- 
trolled by  means  of  the  cream  screw,  but 
as  it  is  seldom  changed  in  this  way,  on 
the  average  farm,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  because  of  variation  from  this 
source. 

Variations  in  cream  tests  are  prac- 
tically never  caused  by  changes  in  the 
feed  of  the  cow  as  every  well  informed 
cream  seller  is  now  aware. 

Mistakes  are  most  likely  to  result 
from  carelessness  in  taking  samples,  as 
they  must  be  very  carefully  and  skill- 
fully taken  if  they  are  to  tell  the  truth 
and  result  in  a  fair  payment,  but  actual 
dishonestly  is  probably  much  rarer  than 
many  sellers  believe.  A  clever  thief 
would  manipulate  the  reported  test  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picion that  an  honest  report  sometimes 
brings  up  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
does  not  consider  all  the  possible  hidden 
causes  of  variation. — C.  E.  Eckles,  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station. 

Improve  Dairy  Methods 

Will  J.  Stewart,  a  Shawnee  County 
dairyman,  thinks  the  striking  milk  pro- 
ducers are  wrong  in  their  demand  for 
higher  prices.    He  writes  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  higher  {dices  that  we  dairy- 
men need  so  much  as  it  is  better  business 
methods  in  our  work  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  handling  of  cows.  I 
will  venture  the  assertion  that  many  of 
the  striking  dairymen  supplying  the  Chi- 
cago market  keep  'scrub'  cows  and  feed 


them  unbalanced  rations.  The  scrub 
cow  wastes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
feed  she  eats.  When  a  man  keeps  in- 
ferior animals  he  has  no  right  to  ask 
higher  prices  just  to  cover  up  his  own 
lack  of  ability.  Dairymen  are  like  most 
other  farmers — they  waste  as  much  as 
they  use.  If  we  all  would  keep  good 
cows  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
striking  to  get  higher  prices.  We  do  not 
make  our  land  produce  enough  and  we 
do  not  keep  the  kind  of  cows  that  are 
capable  of  making  the  best  use  of  what 
we  do  produce." 


Shade  for  Cows 


The  comfort  of  milk  cows  always  has 
an  influence  on  their  production.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  seeking  shade 
during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  if  any  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pasture.  If  the  pas- 
ture has  no  shade  it  is  lacking  in  one 
of  the  things  that  contribute  ,to  the  cow's 
comfort.  Shade  on  the  high  points  in  a 
pasture  is  always  more  acceptable  than 
shade  in  the  hollows  or  draws.  Such 
points  are  cooler  and  freer  from  flies. 
It  takes  time  to  grow  trees  and  some 
pastures  may  be  without  shade  of  any 
kind.  An  artificial  shade  in  the  form 
of  a  low,  open  shed,  placed  in  a  breezy 
location  in  the  pasture  will  help  to  keep 
the  cows  contented  when  the  hot  days 
come. 


Warm  Milk  Sours  Quickly 

Milk  kept  lukewarm  in  a  vacuum  bot- 
tle will  sour  as  quickly  as  if  left  in  an 
open  crock.  Milk  sours  from  the  action 
of  bacteria.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  prevent  these  organisms  getting  into 
milk.  They  multiply  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  warm  milk  and  as  a  result  it 
sours  quickly. 

Cold  retards  the  development  of  bac- 
teria. Even  though  present  in  small 
quantities  they  cannot  increase  if  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  that  of 
cold  well  water.  Cold  milk  sealed  in  a 
bottle  will  keep  sweet  a  great  deal  longer 
than  will  lukewarm  milk.  Now  that 
warm  weather  is  coming  on  it  is  well  to 
get  these  points  in  mind.  Reducing  the 
temperature  of  milk  and  cream  quickly 
is  the  practical  method  of  keeping  it  in 
good  condition.  Keep  the  bacteria  to  a 
minimum  through  cleanliness  of  all 
utensils  and  then  make  their  increase 
difficult  by  cooling  quickly  and  holding 
at  a  low  temperature. 

It  is  time  to  be  getting  the  cream 
cooling  tank  ready  for  Mse.  Cream  can- 
not be  delivered  in  good  condition  for 
butter-making  unless  it  is  cooled  quickly 
and  kept  cool. 


Heifer  for  Dairy  Club 

In  awarding  the  prizes  in  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club,  thirty,  points  are  to 
be  allowed  for  the  total  production  for 
the  year.  This  is  placing  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  score  on  production. 

The  question  has  arisen  relative  to  the 
use  of  heifers  in  competing  for  prizes. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  good  mature 
cow  will  produce  more  in  a  year  than 
an  equally  good  two-year-old  heifer. 
The  heifer  at  this  age  has  not  reached 
her  maximum  capacity.  The  point  which 
concerns  the  boys  and  girls  is  whether 
the  contestant  compelled  to  use  a  heifer 
is  handicapped  because  of  this  fact.  A 
number  have  asked  this  question. 

In  making  the  first  announcement  of 
the  dairy  club  in  our  issue  of  February 
26,  we  said :  "In  the  competition  be- 
tween young  heifers  and  mature  cows 
due   allowance   will  be  made   for  age. 


Heifers    Have     Equal    Chance     VPith  Cows 

THE  boy  or  girl  who  enters  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  with  a  young  heifer  will  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  win  as  the  one  having  a  mature  cow. 
Thirty  points  are  allowed  on  total  production  but  in  the 
competition  between  mature  cows  and  heifers  due  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  age.  These  points  have  all  been 
worked  out  so  that  the  production  from  a  heifer  will  be 
given  due  credit  in  making  the  comparison  with  that  of  a 
mature  cow.  No  contestant  need  hesitate  to  enter  with  a 
heifer  for  fear  of  not  having  a  fair  chance. 


IT  WORKS 

With  Every  Inch ! 


FROM  FEEDER  TO  STACKER  THE 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

Is  a  Practical  Threshing  Machine 

There  is  no  waste  of  power,  there  is  no 
waste  of  grain,  there  is  no  loss  of  motion, 
there  is  no  mass  of  unnecessary  parts 
that  lumber  up  the  work. 

It  Is  Built  to  Separate  Grain 

And  it  does  this  and  does  it  just  as  fast  and 
just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  with  simple 
efficiency  and  with  compound  economy. 
It  is  the  one  supreme  machine  for  its  class 
of  work.  This  supremacy  has  been 
gained  by  sixty-eight  years  of  constant 
improvement  upon  the  one  great  idea  of 
minding  your  own  business. 

You  Get  RESULTS  That  Way 

Good  friends  of  yours  are  making  money  and 
saving  grain  by  using  this  machine.  They  tell 
you  how  they  do  it  in  the  Home  Edition  of  the 
Eed  River  Special  paper.  You'd  better  send  in 
your  address  for  a  copy  of  the  last  edition.  If 
you  would  like  a  Big  Catalog,  just  mention  it 
when  you  write. 

NICHOLS  &~SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thretners,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
12)     BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 


Wool  Money?  ' 


Make  More 


You  can  easily  net  from  15  to  2©  per  cent 
more  on  every  sheep.  Don't  shear,  in  the  old 
hard  sweaty  way.  Don't  have  ach- 
ing', swollen  wrists.  Shear  with 

The  Stewart  Bearing 

Shearing  Machine 

Has  ball  bearings  in  every  part 
where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a*" 
a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of)  q 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 
'Complete,  including  four  combs  s^ 
and  four  cutters  of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  S1 1.60.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
$2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  „ 
for  balance. 

Chicago  Flexible  . 

Shaft  Co. 

C6l3N.LaSaHe\  TLB^it^c- i 

Chiesgo,  Ul.-A^  PCffoMS 


Write 
for 
complete 
new 
catalog 


30  H.  P.  Weight  6,000  lbs.  Will  pull  two 
or  three  14-in.  plows.  The  long  chain  tread 
pulls  on  soft  ground  or  mud  whore  wheel 
machines  fail.  STRAIT'S  TRACTOR  never 
slips — never  skids — works  in  any  place  every 
day,  rain  or  shino.  Price  right  for  the  work 
it  will  do.  Write  for  full  information.  DO 
IT  NOW. 

KILLEN-STR.YIT  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  4  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  C  S.  A. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Two  Men 
Can  Operate 


With  or  Without  Engine 
Latest  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
Best  and  Cheapest 
Use  Your  Engine 
,  if  Desired. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  describing  this  and  our 
Horse  Power  Presses.  Engines  and  Pit  loss  Scales.  Address 
SCOTT  HAT  PRESS  CO.  12!9Uaion  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CABEL'S   TWO-IH-ONE  PIO  FORCEP— 20,000  SOLD 

ns 

Is  sold  on  SO  d.irs  trial.    Agents  Wanted.  Pries 
o«  our  So  E-Z  $1.  GABi-L  MFG.  CO..  HAWKEY  E,  IOWA 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
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Tlu'se  points  have  all  been  worked  out 
and  the  boy  or  girl  who  enters  with  a 
two-year-old  heifer  will  have  just  as 
good  a  chance  to  win  as  one  having  a 
mature  cow."  This  means  that  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  production  has  been 
worked  out  for  heifers  of  different  ages. 
A  heifer  with  a  certain  production  might 
stand  as  high  as  a  mature  cow  producing 
a  third  more  butter  fat.  No  contestant 
need  hesitate  in  starting  with  a  heifer 
for  fear  of  not  having  a  fair  chance. 

In  some  ways  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  a  heifer.  You  will  then  have  the 
satisfaction  of  training  the  young  cow 
yourself.  The  mature  cow  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  treated  kindly.  It  is 
hard  to  overcome  the  results  of  harsh, 
rough  treatment.  If  you  start  in  with 
the  young  heifer  you  do  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  results  of  mistakes  in 
management  made  by  former  milkers. 
We  have  seen  heifers  become  family  pets 
and  as  gentle  as  kittens  when  the  same 
person  handled  them  from  birth  until 
they  became  mature  cows.  In  our  opin- 
ion those  who  buy  heifers  will  get  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  as  well  as  valu- 
able experience  in  developing  them  into 
milk  cows. 

There  is  another  point  to  consider.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  buy  good  mature 
cows  than  heifers.  Those  who  have  cows 
that  they  have  tested  out  so  as  to  know 
definitely  their  capacity  for  production, 
place  a  price  on  them  based  on  this 
knowledge.  Untried  heifers  of  good 
breeding  may  develop  into  good  cows, 
but  there  is  an  element  of  chance  and 
in  pricing  them  this  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. By  studying  carefully  the  pro- 
duction records  back  of  the  heifer,  it 
may  be  possible  to  get  a  better  cow  for 
the  money  than  to  buy  one  already  de- 
veloped. 

Grain  on  Pasture 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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This  is  the  way  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  answers  this  question :  If 
a  cow  is  producing  less  than  a  pound  of 
butter  each  day  the  necessary  food  can 
be  obtained  from  a  good  pasture.  If  she 
produces  more  than  this  some  grain  can 
be  fed  with  profit.  This  means  that  a 
Jersey  cow  should  be  able  to  get  enough 
food  from  grass  to  make  about  20 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  a  Holstein 
about  25  to  30. 

It  will  pay  to  feed  grain  to  all  giving 
above  this  amount,  as  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  the  animal  to  gather  sufficient 
feed  in  the  form  of  grass.  A  cow  giving 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  daily  should 
have  about  five  pounds  daily  and  for  two 
pound,  of  butter,  give  seven  or_  eight 
pounds  of  grain.  When  not  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds  of  grain  are  fed  it 
can  be  all  corn.  If  more  than  this  is 
needed,  some  bran  or  a  small  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  should  be  added.  In  late 
summer  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  feed 
more  grain  to  high-producing  cows  or  to 
give  silage  or  green  feeds  to  help  out  the 
pastures. 


Teach  Use  of  Milking  Machine 

A  writer  from  Minnesota  thinks  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  agricultural 
colleges  on  the  use  of  the  milking  ma- 
chine. He  says:  "A  few  years  ago 
when  gasoline  engines  emerged  from  the 
experimental  stage  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  put  on  courses  in  gas  engineer- 
ing. In  traveling  over  the  country  I 
find  a  growing  demand  among  farmers 
for  information  about  milking  machines. 
From  personal  investigations  I  believe 
the  mechanical  milker  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Why  would  it  not  be 
practicable  and  of  great  service  to  those 
seeking  information  for  the  agricultural 


colleges  and  schools  to  inaugurate 
courses  in  the  operation  and  care  of 
milking  machines? 

"Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  experi- 
enced with  milking  machines  is  due  to 
ignorance  of  operation.  Many  of  the  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  are 
equipped  with  one  or  more  of  the  ma- 
chines and  could  give  courses  to  the 
farmers  and  their  sons,  both  in  short 
courses  and  in  the  regular  school  work. 
This  would  enable  prospective  purchasers 
and  operators  to  study  the  milking  ma- 
chine with  some  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  would  guard  against  the  numerous 
fakes  on  the  market.  I  think  the  me- 
chanical milker  is  the  greatest  boon  to 
dairymen  since  the  invention  of  the 
cream  separator,  and  it  only  needs  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  that  has  accom- 
panied ignorance  of  it." 

Cow  Testing  Report 


Record  of  cows  in  the  Dickinson  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  which  produced 

more  than  forty  pounds  of  butter  in  the 

thirty-day  period  ending  February  29, 
1916.    "H"  stands  for  Holstein;  "J"  for 

Jersey;  "A"  for  Angus;  "S.  H."  for 
Shorthorn;  "R.  P."  for  Red  Polled. 

Per  Pounds 

Cent  Butter 

Pounds  of  80% 

Owner —                      Milk  Fat  Fat 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,497  3.2  59.87 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,174  4.1  .  60.16 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,322  2.9  47.28 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,170  3.9  57.04 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H                  936  3.6  42.11 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H               1.098  3.6  49.41 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,869  3.6  84.10 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,341  3.07  51.45 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1.320  4.23  69.78 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,083  3.0  40.61 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,287  2.9  46.65 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,203  3.7  55.64 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,104  4.0  55.20 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H  1,488  2,8  52.08 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H                918  3.6  41.30 

Geo.  Lenhert,  H                885  3.7  40.93 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,   J...    684  5.2  44.47 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J...    777  5.1  49.53 

J.  F.   Eisenhower,   J...    546  6.9  47.09 

J.  F.  Eisenhower,  J...    924  4.7  54.28 

Ralph  Sterling,  J               657  5.0  41.00 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              930  5.0  58.12 

Ralph  Sterling,  J  1.0S9  4.2  57.12 

Ralph  Sterling,   J               690  4.9  42.25 

Ralph  Sterling,   J               699  4.8  42.00 

Ralph  Sterling,  J               891  5.2  57.87 

Ralph  Sterling.  J               606  5.8  43.87 

Ralph  Sterling,  J               765  4.2  40.12 

D.  S.  Engle,  H                    861  3.8  40.87 

D.  S.  Engle,  H                    894  3.8  42.50 

Hostetter  Engle,  H            960  3.6  43.1 

Hostetter  Engle,  H            933  3.6  41.87 

HoKtette    Engle,    H  1,071  3.1  41.50 

Hostetter  Engle,  H            675  6.0  50.62 

Hostetter  Engle,  H            951  4.8  57.00 

H.  S.  Engle,  H  1,404  3.1  54.37 

H.  S.  Engle,  H                 1,179  3.6  53.00 

H.  S.  Engle,  H                 1.029  3.1  40.00 

H.  S.  Engle,  J                    807  4.6  45.12 

Will  House,  J                     729  4.4  40.00 

Will  House,  A                    981  4.5  55.02 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J..    843  4.8  50.62 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H.    981  3.5  42.87 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J. .1,107  4.55  63.00 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H.    948  4.0  47.37 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H.    906  4.8  54.37 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H .  1,047  3.2  41.87 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J..    660  5.1  42.12 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H  1,059  3.8  50.25 

A.  H.  Diehl,  R.  P               870  3.7  40.25 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H               912  4.8  54.75 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,080  3.0  40.50 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,200  2.8  42.00 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,020  3.5  44.62 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H  .  .1.24-5  3.0  46.62 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,023  3.4  43.50 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  921  4.0  46.00 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  936  4.0  46.75 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..2.007  2.91  73.00 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1.068  3.4  45.37 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  S34  4.9  51.00 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  732  5.0  45.62 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,053  3.6  48.62 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,011  4.5  56.87 


Cards — Free 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  butter  being  a 
little  off  in  flavor  is  keeping  the  cream 
too  long.  Butter  of  the  best  quality  is 
obtained  when  the  churning  is  done  as 
soon  as  the  cream  becomes  slightly  acid. 


INTERIOR  OV  LONGVIEW  DAIRY  BARN.  MODERN 
EQUIPMENT  EQUALLY  VALUABLE  IN  SMALL  BARN 


AT  THE  HEART  OF  PRODUCTION 

IF  YOU  WANT  OIL,  GO  WHERE  OIL  IS 

Your  great  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  a  safe  and  wane  oil  company,  incoH 
porated  under  the  Kansas  Blue  Sky  Laws,  conducted  by  business  men  in  a  business- 
like manner.  NO  PREFERRED  STOCK.  No  high  salaries.  No  assessments.  All 
shareholders  share  alike. 

Three  good  oil  wells  sure — two  already  producing.  Drilling  operations  begun  on 
a  third — and  this  is  only  a  beginning. 

Millions  have  been  made  off  of  a  few  dollars  invested  right  close  up  to  each 
of  our  two  fields  of  operation,  with  nothing  like  so  good  a  prospect  to  start  with. 
We  are  going  to  operate  in  what  we  regard  as  two  of  the  richest,  safest,  and  surest 
oil  fields  in  the  West— the  Cleveland  field  and  the  Coweta-Stone  Bluff  vicinities. 

THINK 

of  the  millions  and  more  barrels  of  oil  produced  on  the  80  acres  cornering  on  our 
Cleveland  lease  on  the  northwest. 

THINK 

of  the  millions  of  dollars  made  within  the  past  six  months  off  a  640-acre  tract  in 
the  Stone  Bluff  field  near  to  the  640-acre  lease  in  which  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  hold  an  interest. 

THINK 

of  the  120-barrel  flowing  well  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  this  Coweta-Stone 
Bluff  lease. 

THINK 

what  it  means  to  have  an  interest  in  this  mighty  industry  now  making  millions  for 
the  investors. 

Our 

Cleveland 
Field 


BIG   WELL  BROUGHT  IN   APRIL  1, 
NEAR  THE  640-ACRE  LEASE 


Our  120-acre  Cleveland 
lease  lies  exactly  2% 
miles  south  of  Cleveland. 
There  are 

Wells  to  the  north  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  south  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  east  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  west  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  northeast  of  it. 
Wolls  to  the  southeast  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  southwest  of  it. 
Wells  to  the  northwest  of  it. 
Wells  a  few  feet  from  it. 
Well  known  wells. 
Wells  all  over  Cleveland. 
Wells — not  wildcat  pros- 
pects. 

Wells  in  every  quarter 
section  between  Cleve- 
land and  our  lease. 

Wells  in  five  different 
sands. 

Good,  dependable  wells  in 

three  sands. 
Three  good  chances  for  a 

GOOD    well   In  every 

hole. 

Three  wells  in  three 
sands  right  up  close  to 
the  N.  W.  corner  of 
our  section. 

More  than  800  wells 
within  five  miles  of  it. 

A  well  was  brought  in  on 
the  80-acre  tract  cor- 
nering on  this  lease  to 
the  northwest.  from 
wlurh  the  Cleveland 
Leader  reported  15,000 
barrels  a  day  produc- 
tion and  the  Tulsa 
World  10.000  barrels  a 
day.  It  could  not  ba 
gauged  because  it  over- 
flowed tankage  and  the 
creek  had  to  be  dam- 
med to  hold  the  oil. 


The  Tulsa  World,  Coweta  Star, 
Wichita  and  Enid  papers  and  vari- 
ous others  give  an  account  of  this 
immense  well,  near  this  640-acre 
lease.  A  150-barrel  well  was  brought 
in  April  19th  nearby.  Every  day's 
oil  and  gas  news  adds  enormously  to 
the  value  of  this  property. 


THE  COWETA-STONE 
BLUFF  LEASE 

We  have  just  contracted 
for  a  lease  on  640  acres 
located  in  sections  13-18- 
15,  18-18-16,  19-18-16 
and  20-18-16.  Wagoner 
County,  Oklahoma,  in  the 
Coweta-Stone  Bluff  vicin- 
ity. There  are  two  rich 
producing  wells  on  this 
property,  and  the  casing 
is  on  the  ground  and  the 
location  made  for  a  third 
well  near  the  larger  of 
the  two.  These  wells  lie 
at  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern extremities  of  tills 
land  respectively,  and  are 
each  only  a  little  more 
titan  700  feet  deep.  The 
aggregate  proven  produc- 
tion from  these  two  wells 
was  90  barrels  a  day.  A 
pipe  line  has  been  laid  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  them 
and  this  will  be  extended 
to  this  property  within  a 
short  time.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  production 
from  these  two  wells 
alone  will  soon  yield 
handsome  dividends  on 
the  capital  stock  of  this 
company.  Rich  producing 
wells  are  being  brought 
in  almost  daily  in  this 
field,  which  lies  only  a 
little  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  north  ex- 
tension of  the  Stone  Bluff 
field.  Every  day's  oil  and 
gas  news  acids  enormous- 
ly to  the  value  of  the 
capital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany. A  good  flowing 
well  is  situated  less  than 
%  of  a  mile  north  of 
this  property.  A  big 
Coweta  well,  brought  in 
April  1st  in  the  1,500- 
foot  sand  nearby  is  an 
earnest  of  the  probable 
production  on  this  prop- 
erty when  we  drill  to 
these  deeper  sands. 
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The  Oil  Business  Waits  For  No  Man.  Act  Today 


n 


This  company  is  incorporated  by  men  who  be- 
lieve that  through  the  exercise  of  sanity  and  busi- 
ness caution  the  oil  business  can  be  conducted  in 
a  safe  and  sane  manner;  that  it  will  yield  sub- 
stantial returns  on  every  dollar  put  into  it  and 
enrich  the  investors  as  no  other  business  under- 
taking. We  do  not  promise  you  a  million  dollar 
return  on  a  $100.00  or  a  $1,000.00  investment,  but 
we  do  promise  you  a  square  deal. 


'Tictures  of.  Prosperity, "  which  will  be  mailed 
you  upon  request,  shows  numerous  rich  producing 
wells  within  a  few  feet  of  our  Cleveland  lease, 
many  of  them  photographed  with  the  camera  lo- 
cated on  our  lease  in  the  southwest  %  of  section 
29-21-8.  We  have  already  begun  drilling  opera- 
tions on  this  lease.  Send  postal  card  for  full 
particulars. 


Capital  stock  only  $60,000.00,  divided  into  6,000  shares,  selling  today  at  $25.00 
per  share,  subject  to  advancement  without  further  notice.  This  stock  will  undoubt- 
edly be  advanced  to  $50.00,  $100.00  or  more  according  to  developments.  Every 
dollar  netted  this  company  on  stock  sales  will  be  expended  in  the  acquisition  of 
valuable  oil  equipments  and  properties  and  actually  drilling  and  equipping  wells. 

Your  check  by  return  mail  will  entitle  you  to  stock  at  the  above  quotation,  or, 
in  case  of  prior  sale  or  advancement  in  price,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  PRODUCERS  OIL  &  GAS  COMPANY  OF  KANSAS 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $60,000.00 
L.  C.  RILEY,  President.    PHIL  DRUMM,  Treasurer.    R.  W.  STEWART,  Secretary. 
Offices:    613-14-15  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


IHE  AUTO  POWER  ffSSSSIB 


This  attachment  to  the  Ford  Auto  furnishes  abundant 
power  for  average  farm  work.  Remove  crank  and  slip  in 
place — 15  minutes  to  put  on  or  off.    Engine  only  runs. 


8 HORSE  1"  |-  HORSE 
power  rOi  10  rSr  POWER 


Hour 


Run  Feed  Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  Fanning  Mill,  Hay  Press, 
Corn  Dump.  Pump,  Wood  Saw,  Cream  Separator.  Wash- 
ing   Machine,    Cider    Mill,    etc. — Power    for  Everything. 
You  use  power  to  economize — here  is  an  article  that  will 
pay  its  cost  in  a  few  months.    Buy  it  right  now. 
Send  for  Big  Hlustrated  Folder — Free. 
AMERICAN  POWER         AMERICAN  POWER 
MFG.  CO.  OF  KANSAS 
Dept.A2 1 ,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
If  you  live  in  Kansas. 


MFG.  CO..  Dept.  A2I. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  if  you 

live  in  any  other  state 


PRESERVE   YOUR  LUMBER,  SILOS,  SHINGLES,    FEME  POSTS 

CURRY  PRESERVER,  a  carbolineum  oil  with  over  a  quarter  century  quality  record,  will  insure 
your  Lumber.  Silos.  Shingles.  Fence  Posts,  etc..  against  Rot  and  Decay. 

Ono  application  of  CURRY  WOOD  PRESERVER  (a  boy  can  do  the  work),  will  give  longer  life 
to  your  Lumber  at  less  cost. 

ADD  TO  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS  BY  REDUCING  YOUR  EXPENSE. 

The  large  Railroads.  Telegraph  Companies.  Factories,  etc..  have  been  successfully  and  profitably 
using  wood  preserver  for  their  Ties.  Telegraph  Poles.  Floors.  Platforms,  etc.,  for  years  You  can  now 
get  the  same  Preserver  in  small  quantities  for  uso  on  the  farm.  The  number  of  uses  to  which  you 
can  profitably  put  CURRY  PRESERVER  will  surprise  you. 

Mail  One  Dollar  for  prepaid  large  sample  (enough  to  preserve  about  a  hundred  feet),  also  full 
directions,  price  list  and  useful,  interesting  literature.  Complete  particulars  including  list  of  uses  Free. 
CHAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO.,  2145  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


^pril  29,  11)10 


Make  Every  Minute  Count 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PANAMA-PACIFIC 


International 
Cultivators 


ARE  you  farming  large  fields  of  corn  ?  ^  Is 
labor  scarce?  Do  you  have  to  pay  high 
wages  for  it?  Do  you  ever  have  backward  seasons  when 
every  minute  of  good  cultivating  weather  is  precious? 

If  you  have  any  of  these  conditions  you  need  an  International 
two-row  cultivator.  With  it,  one  man  can  do  as  much  work  as 
two  without  it,  and  in  half  the  time. 

The  two-row  cultivator  has  the  International  parallel  gang 
movement  which,  once  familiar  to  a  corn  grower,  always  sends, 
him  back  for  an  International  when  be  buys  a  cultivator.  Each 
gang  has  a  separate  adjustment  for  depth.  Each  gang,  or  each; 
pair  of  gangs,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  independently.  The 
clearance  space  is  unusually  high,  because  the  strong  U -section: 
steel  frame  needs  no  truss.  You  change  your  arch  widths  with-' 
out  using  a  wrench. 

The  full  line  of  International  cultivators  includes  walking,  com- 
bination, side-hill,  and  riding  one-row  cultivators,  besides  the 
two-row  described  above.  Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show  you 
these  cultivators,  or  write  us  for  catalogues  and  complete  infor- 
mation. Do  not  buy  a  cultivator  almost  as  good  when  you  can 
get  the  best.    Write  us  to  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Dewing     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


T^GrayTractor 

With  TheWide  Drive  Drum 


Highest  Quality  Throughout 

BUILT  for  those  farmers  who  know,  or  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn,  the  value  of  the  best  obtainable  in 
farm  machinery.  The  Gray  sells  on  its  record  for  eco- 
nomical farm  work  of  the  widest  range. 

Model  "A."  20-35  H.  P.,  Weifflit  8,000  lbs. — $2,150 
Model  "B"  15-25  H.  P.,  Weight  5,500  lbs. — $1,650 
Sold  On  Approval—Catalog  On  Request. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  Co.,  Power  Farming  Engineers 
1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Oil  Annuall 


This  helmet 
keeps  out  rain, 
keeps  out  dus' 
keeps  in  oil 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
self-oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up- 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


Don't  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder- Hanger.   It  telle  all  about  Auto-Oiled  Aer- 
motor* and  Eaty-To- Build-Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  111 2  S.Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGO< 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


CORN  PLANTING  DATE 


THE  question  as  to  the  proper  date 
for  planting  corn  is  frequently 
asked.  Last  week  we  were  asked 
if  the  early  planted  corn  did  not  usually 
prove  more  successful  than  that  planted 
later.  The  man  who  asked  this  was  not 
a  farmer,  but  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
that  corn'  should  be  planted  at  the  earl- 
iest date  possible.  P.  H.  Ross,  agricul- 
tural agent  of  Leavenworth  County,  told 
us  recently  that  since  he  had  been  work- 
ing in  that  county  the  early  planted  corn 
had  been  more  successful.  This  covers 
a  period  of  three  years,  but  might  not 
hold  good  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  . 

If  seasons  and  climatic  conditions  gen- 
erally were  always  the  same  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  definite 
planting  date.  Corn  does  not  start  and 
grow  vigorously  until  the  soil  becomes 
thoroughly  warm.  This  does  not  occur 
the  same  date  each  season  and  may  be 
different  in  two  fields  on  the  same  farm. 
This,  because  some  soils  warm  more 
rapdily  than  others.  The  rule  the 
Indians  gave  was  to  plant  corn  when  the 
oak  leaves  were  as  large  as  squirrel 
ears.  The  leafing  out  of  these  deep- 
rooted  trees  is  probably  a  fair  guide  as 
to  the  warmth  of  the  soil. 

The  locality,  of  course,  must  always 
be  considered.  In  Northwestern  Kansas, 
for  example,  the  average  date  of  the 
latest  killing  frost  is  May  10 — almost  a 
month  later  than  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  where  the  aver- 
age date  is  April  15.  The  fact  that  kill- 
ing frosts  have  occurred  in  Southeastern 
Kansas  as  late  as  May  10,  shows  the 
possibilities  of  seasonal  variations. 

With  average  conditions  there  is  a 
period  of  perhaps  three  weeks  during 
which  corn  may  be  planted  with  equal 
chances  of  success.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  very  early  or  very 
late  planting  will  be  the  best  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  season  which 
cannot  be  foretold.  A  successful  Clay 
County  farmer  told  us  he  considered  it 
a  wise  plan  to  plant  some  corn  early 
every  year.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  C.  C.  Cunningham  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  .Station,  the  best  time  to 
plant  corn  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern part  of  Kansas,  is  from  May  1 
to  May  20,  -while  in  Southern  Kansas  it 
can  be  planted  with  good  results  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  April. 

Those  who  are  growing  late  maturing 
varieties  must  plant  earlier  planting 
than  those  growing  earlier  maturing 
corn.  The  condition  of  the  soil  and  seed 
bed  are  always  important  factors.  In 
Central  Kansas  where  there  is  not  so 
much  wet  weather  during  the  springtime 
as  in  Eastern  Kansas,  the  soils  generally 
will  be  warm  enough  for  corn  a  little 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  this  section 
and  farther  west  shortage  of  moisture  is 
more  apt  to  be  a  limiting  factor,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  desirable  to  plant  corn 
at  the  earliest  safe  date. 

The  planting  date  for  kafir  and  the 
other  grain  sorghums  is  affected  by  the 
same  conditions  as  affect  corn  planting. 
These  crops  are  more  susceptible  to  cold 
and  wet  soil,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
planted  safely  as  early  as  corn. 

The  maps  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  giving  the  average  date  for  the 
last  killing  frosts  in  the  spring  and  the 
latest  date  killing  frosts  have  occurred, 
will  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
proper  date  for  planting. 

Trees  for  Windbreak 

A  good  windbreak  is  an  essential  on 
every  prairie  farm.  It  not  only  adds 
beaiity  to  the  farm  by  the  addition  of 
trees,  but  is  also  beneficial  in  evenly 
distributing  the  snow,  which  Mould 
otherwise  form  drifts  in  the  yard  and 
feed  pens  in  the  winter. 

For  the  central  and  western  sections 
of  the  state  red  cedar,  Austrian  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  and  Chinese  arbor  vita?  are. 
recommended  by  Charles  A.  Scott,  state 
forester.  These  trees  should  be  planted 
not  later  than  April.  Stock  12  to  15 
inches  high  should  be  used. 

First  dig  a  hole  18  inches  deep  and  2 
to  3  feet  in  diameter,  suggests  Profes- 
sor Sc,ott.  Fill  it  up  with  surface  soil 
until  it  is  10  inches  deep.  Set  the  trees 
and  spread  the  roots  naturally.  Then 
fill  the  roots  over  with  dirt  until  it  is 
level  with  the  surface  and  tramp  the 
dirt  firmly.  Fill  the  hole  with  loose 
soil  until  it  is  again  level  with  the 
surface. 

To  avoid  injury  from  the  dry  winds, 
protect  the  stock  by  placing  box  boards 
or  shingles  on  the  south  and  southwest 


sides  of  the  trees.  The  roots  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  air  in  planting.  To' 
avoid  this,  keep  the  roots  covered  in  a 
thick  puddle. 

Sufficient  '-cultivation  to  keep  down 
weeds  is  necessary  the  first  year.  Once 
established,  the  trees  recommended  are 
the  hardiest  that  grow.  Their  leaves 
will  burn  as  readily  as  ordinary  dry 
leaves,  so  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  fire.  These  trees  when 
planted  in  the  hit-and-miss  fashion,  10 
to  12  feet  apart,  will  in  a  few  years 
afford  good  protection  from  the  wind 
and  snow.  They  develop  branches  near 
the  ground,  and  retain  their  foliage 
through  the  year.  Trees  that  do  not 
branch  near  the  ground  allow  the  snow 
to  blow  under  them,  and  drift  on  the 
leeward  side. 


Disking  Before  Plowing 

Disking  land  before  plowing  is  by  no 
means  general.  In  a  recent  drive  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  we  could  not  help 
noting  how  few  fields  were  being  disked 
in  advance  of  the  plow.  There  is  no 
plow  made  that  will  pulverize  the  soil 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  By  the 
use  of  the  harrow  and  disk  a  nice  seed 
bed  can  be  made  on  top  but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  there  will  be  clods 
and  air  spaces.  The  later  the  plowing 
is  done,  the  more  need  for  having  all 
the  soil  turned  over  in  a  proper  state 
of  tillage.  The  roots  of  plants  cannot 
feed  on  soil  unless  it  is  reduced  to  fine 
particles.  Plants  take  all  their  food  in 
liquid  form.  .Every  soil  particle  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  film  of  water,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  particles  the  larger 
the  amount  of  plant  food  available.  The 
fertility  contained  in  the  cloddy  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  can  be  of 
little  use  to  the  plant. 

A  good  disking  in  advance  of  the  plow 
will  overcome  this  condition.  The  soil 
will  be  in  good  tilth  as  deep  as  it  is 
plowed  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
find  a  much  more  suitable  environment. 
The  earlier  this  disking  work  can  be 
done,  the  better,  but  even  when  the 
plowing  has  been  delayed  until  late  in 
the  season  the  time  spent  in  disking  will 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  be- 
ing done.  The  difference  of  a  day  or 
two  in  the  date  of  planting  the  crop  will 
be  more  than  overcome  by  having  the 
whole  seed  bed  in  a  proper  state  of 
tillage. 


Hessian  Fly  Damage. 

Through  a  vigorous  co-operative  cam- 
paign Leavenworth  County  has  controlled 
Hessian  fly  damage.  It  is  true,  this  is 
not  a  big  wheat  county,  but  some  is 
grown.  A  few  years  ago  the  Hessian 
fly  was  getting  so  bad  that  it  was  mak- 
ing wheat  a  most  uncertain  crop.  About 
that  time  the  county  farm  bureau  was 
organized  and  Mr.  Ross,  the  agricultural 
agent,  at  once  began  to  organize  the 
forces  of  the  county  to  control  the  dam- 
age done  by  this  serious  pest. 

This  year  there  is  a  wide  distribution 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  but  in  this  county 
little  damage  is  being  done.  There  are 
very  few  fields  in  which  any  evidence 
of  the  fly  can  be  found.  In  some  fields 
a  very  few  eggs  are  being  laid  but  not 
enough  to  result  in  any  damage.  We 
speak  of  this  now  because  we  believe 
that  where  the  damage  is  increasing  the 
wheat  growers  will  have  to  attack  the 
problem  in  the  same  way  it  was  handled 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  community  or 
neighborhood  affair  and  cannot  be  taken 
up  successfully  by  individuals. 

Bogus  Rape  Seed 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  the  only  variety 
valuable  as  forage.  According  to  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  200,- 
000  pounds  of  turnip  rape  seed  has  been 
imported  from  Argentina  and  Japan. 
This  is  being  sold  over  the  country  as 
forage  rape.-  It  is  not  at  all  suitable 
for  this  purpose  in  localities  where  the 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  commonly  grown. 
The  seeds  of  this  turnip  rape  are  smaller 
and  have  a  more  deeply  pitted  surface 
than  seed  of  the  Dwarf  Essex.  The 
plant  does  not  produce  a  definite  stem," 
the  leaves  all  growing  at  the  surface. 
Instead  of  being  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
leaves  are  thin  like  those  of  the  garden 
turnip. 

Purchasers  of  rape  seed  would  do  well 
to  examine  it  carefully  and  if  not  sure 
it  is  the  proper  variety  they  should  send 
samples  to  the  experiment  station  at 
Manhattan. 
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JOIN  OUR  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB  AND  GET  A  MOTORCYCLE 
IT'S  EASY  TO  WIN  AND  YOU  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES  BESIDES  WHILE  WORKING 

We  pay  you  liberally  IN  CASH  for  the  work  you  do  and  over  S500  in  cash  and  prizes 
will  be  awarded.    Write  us  today  about  it.   IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  ENTER 


Charles  Erbert, 
Ellis,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle! 
in  second  contest. 


Read  These  Letters  From  Winners  of  Other  Motorcycles  We  Gave  Away 


OKLAHOMA  BOY  WON  EASILY. 

Harvey  Eerril,  of  Atnorita,  Okla.,  was  the  winner  of  the 
motorcycle  given  away  February  13,  1915.  He  secured  only 
141  subscriptions  and  was  the  highest,  winning  a  $275  ma- 
chine.   Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

Manager  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I  received  my  motor 
today  and  like  it  fine.  It  is  just  like  you  said  it  would  be 
and  I  think  if  any  person  wants  to  deal  with  honest  men, 
deal  with  Kansas  Farmer.  1  will  send  you  a  picture  of  my 
motor  and  me  before  long. — HARVEY  FBRRIL,  Amorita, 
Okla.,  March  18,  1915. 


HE  LIKES  HIS  MACHINE. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club — Dear  Sir:  I 
am  writing  to  let  you  know  I  received  the  first  prize  Motor- 
cycle and  sure  am  pleased  with  it.  It  sure  is  a  dandy.  It 
was  worth  working  for,  and  I  also  say  the  way  you  managed 
the  contest  was  sure  on  the  square,  and  I  think  others  who 
may  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  say  the  same,  and  I 
hope  those  who  enter  one  of  your  contests  will  win  out  as 
easily  as  I  did. — C.  S.  KELLEY,  Horton,  Kan.,  March  29, 
1915. 


TOOK  ONLY  110  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

E.  B.  Preedy,  of  Richland,  Kan.,  won  the  Motorcycle  in 
the  contest  which  closed  February  28,  1914,  by  securing  only 
110  subscriptions,  nearly  ail  for  only  one  dollar.  He  was  the 
highest,  with  only  $106.50.  Think  of  it!  He  got  a  machine 
that  sells  everywhere  for  $260,  but  he  had  the  most  subscrip- 
tions and  the  most  points,  and  won.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle,  and  it  is  sure  a  dandy.  It  is  easy  to  handle.  I 
have  not  found  a  place  it  won't  pull.  I  would  advise  every 
boy  to  get  busy  on  the  next  contest,  for  it  is  easy  to  win 
and  everything  is  straight. — E.  B.  PREEDY,  Richland,  Kan. 


C.  S.  Kelley 
Horton,  Kan. 

Who  won  Motorcycle 
in  the  contest  which 
closed  March  13,  '15. 

Do  You  Want  a  Motorcycle? 

A  MACHINE  THAT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  MORE  PLEASURE  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE 
YOU  COULD  OWN.  AND  AT  THE  LEAST  EXPENSE.    YOU  MIGHT 
JUST  AS  WELL  HAVE  ONE  AS  NOT. 

We  have  given  away  nine  Motorcycles  recently  that  have  been  won  with  far  less 
dollars  in  subscriptions  secured  from  others  than  it  would  take  in  dollars  to  buy  the 
machine  of  a  dealer.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  one.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  free  of  cost,  and  this  will  place  you 
under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever.  There  never  was  a  time  when  Motorcycles  were 
so  valuable  or  when  so  many  were  owned  and  ridden.  You  will  find  use  for  one  every 
day.  Having  a  Motorcycle  to  ride  puts  you  many  minutes  closer  to  your  work  and  to 
town  and  you  can  go  many  miles  and  come  back  on  a  Motorcycle  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  all  about  our  easy  plan  whereby  nine  sons  of 
farmers  each  won  one  of  these  Motorcycles,  and  won  them  easily,  just  working  during 
spare  time.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  today  on  the  blank  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, which  is  just  starting.  You  have  an  opportunity  here  that  you  can  make  worth 
a  good  mony  dollars  to  yourself  if  you  will  only  take  advantage  of  it.  Someone  is 
going  to  get  this  Motorcycle  easily  and  make  money  besides.  Will  it  be  you?  It 
might  just  as  well  be  you  as  any  one,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  in  trying. 


PERLE  TILLEY,  RANSOM,  KANSAS.  IS  MORE  THAN 
PLEASED. 

Manager  Kansas  Farmer  Motorcycle  Club:  I  received  the 
Motorcycle  yesterday  and  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
I  have  ridden  it  about  fifty  miles.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  company  for  the  machine  and  the  promptness  in  sending 
it  to  me.  The  contest  was  carried  on  absolutely  fair  and 
you  did  everything  that  you  said  you  would  do.  My  winning 
has  caused  great  enthusiasm  here  among  the  young  folks, 
and  everyone  things  my  machine  is  great.  I  am  going  to 
get  my  picture  taken  with  the  machine  soon  and  I  will  send 
you  one.  I  may  take  a  trip  east  this  summer  and  if  I  do 
I  will  sure  stop  and  see  you.  Again  thanking  you  for  your 
honesty  and  kindness  to  me,  I  am,  yours  truly  —  PERLE 
TILLEY,  Ransom,  Kan.,  May  12,  1915. 


Jos.  Muckenthaler  Jr. 

Paxico,  Kan. 
Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  first  contest. 


Clifford  Jerome 
Corning,  Kan. 

Winner  of  Motorcycle 
in  the  contest  which 
Closed  Dec.  31,  1914. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  FREE  ENTRY  BLANK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

MANAGER  KANSAS  FARMER  MOTORCYCLE  CLUB, 
625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — I  desire  to  enter  your  Motorcycle  Club.  Please  send  me  free  of 
cost  the  free  premium  and  the  free  outfit  and  your  special  easy  plan  to  get 
subscriptions  fast,  with  full  information  about  the  prizes  and  contest,  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  win.  the  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  and  earn  good  wages 
during  spare  time. 


My  Name  

Post  Office   State. 

Street  or  Rural  Route,  or  in  Care  of  


We  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  in  cash  and  prizes  what  we  would  pay  others  for 
doing  this  work  for  us.  You  can't  lose  under  our  plan  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain.  If  you  have  any  spare  time  whatever,  by  all  means  write  and  find  out  all  about 
our  plan.  You  can  see  what  the  others  say  who  have  won  Motorcycles.  They  were 
glad  they  sent  in  their  names.  We  had-  never  heard  of  any  of  them  before  and  none 
of  these  winners  had  ever  taken  a  subscription  before  or  done  any  work  of  this  kind. 
Previous  experience  is  not  required,  and  you  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any 
one  else  to  get  this  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle  for  yourself.  Will  you  try?  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  enter  and  we  send  the  few  necessary  supplies  absolutely  free  of 
cost.     You  do  not  even  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  Kansas  Farmer. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Motorcycle  and  the  other  big  prizes  to  be  given  away — $500  in  all — together 
with  our  easy  plan  to  secure  subscriptions  rapidly  and  make  good  wages  weekly 
during  spare  time'.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  us 
whatever  if  after  reading  about  the  plan  you  decide  not  to  go  ahead.  If  you  would 
like  to  own  a  fine  Motorcycle  like  the  one  shown  here,  send  in  your  name  and  address 
at  once  and  begin  getting  subscriptions  right  away. 

You  Get  Paid  Every  Week 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  to  be  paid  for  the  subscriptions  you  secure.  You  get  paid 
every  week  and  under  our  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  get  subscriptions.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  do  this,  and  if  you  write  at  once  you  can  get  in  at  the  start.  You 
know  this  paper  and  the  other  campaigns  show  our  plan  to  be  to  your  advantage. 

You  Won't  Know  How  Easy  It  Is 
Until  You  Start 

The  campaign  starts  right  away.  A  certain  number  of  points  will  be  given  with 
subscriptions  secured  for  our  paper,  for  which  you  will  be  paid,  and  the  boy  or  man 
who  has  the  highest  number  of  points  to  his  credit  by  6  p.  m.  June  17,  1916,  will  be 
awarded  the  $265  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle.  The  second  highest  will  receive  $73.00 
in  cash.  The  third  highest  will  receive  a  $30.00  Phonograph  Outfit.  The  fourth  highest 
will  receive  a  $30.00  Gold  Watch,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  highest  will  each  receive  a 
$45.00  College  Scholarship,  and  the  seventh  highest  a  $15.00  Gold  Watch.  In  case  of 
a  tie,  prizes  of  equal  value  will  be  awarded.  Besides  this,  you  are  sure  to  be  paid  la 
cash  for  each  subscription  you  secure,  as  stated  above. 

Big  Offer  Extra  To  All  Who  Enter  At  Once 

DON'T  WAIT.  Send  in  your  name  and  address. on  the  blank  and  begin  making 
money  at  once.  To  all  those  who  send  in  their  names  within  twenty  days,  a  free 
premium  will  be  sent  with  the  free  outfit  and  full  Information  about  the  contest  and 
description  of  the  prizes,  also  names  and  addresses  o£  previous  prize  winners  and  a 
letter  telling  you  just  how  to  proceed. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


H-A-I-L 

won't  spell  ruin  for  your  hopes 
of  a  prosperous  season  if  you 
insure  your  crops  in  the 


Hartford 

•  Fire  •  j 
Insurance' 
Company 


CUnder  one  of  these  policies  you 
are  insured  against  loss  or  damage 
if  a  hailstorm  ruins  your  crops. 

CDon't  delay.  Insure  today.  Let 
the  Hartford  do  the  worry- 
ing this  season. 

CAsk  the  nearest  agent  to  tell  you 
about  the  Hartford  and  the  Hart- 
ford way  of  settling  losses.  If  you 
don't  know  our  agent,  we  will  tell 
you  who  he  is. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  III  TONE 


BEST  TALKING 
MACHINE  FOB 
THE  PKICE 
Cabinet-SIahogany 

Finish 
13y2xl6y2xl8  Inches 


NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 


Other  machines, 
to  $75 


$15 


AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

$1.15  per  1,000;  and  all  other  kinds,  Cab- 
bage, Tomato,  etc.  Send  for  our  list. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE,  Topeka,  Kansas 


CASH \ BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.   Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOME  CANNERS 

Cut  your  living  expense  and  make  ready 
money  besides,  with  our  patented,  econom- 
ical, scientific  heating  outfits.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalog  free.  HOME  CAN N ER 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

New  Leather  Beds  only  $5.40 

6  POUND  FEATHER  PILLOWS  $1.0o  PER  PAIR 

New,  clean,  odorless,  sanitary  and  dustless  feathers.  Best 
ticking.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  our  wonderful  Free  Offer.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
Southern  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Dep!  II  3(1  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS 


ROPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  r  D  C C 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     "  ™  ™ 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
Jwho  send  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
(months'  subscription  to 


KANSAS  FARMER 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


SWAT  THE  ROOSTER 


SWAT  the  rooster  on  May  20th  and 
sell  infertile  eggs  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  insures  greater  profits  to 
the  producer,  the  dealer  can  handle  them 
on  a  smaller  margin,  and  the  consumer 
gets  better  eggs  to  use  which  increases 
the  demand. 

The  presence  of  male  birds  in  the 
flock  does  not  increase  egg  production, 
but  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the 
females  are  injured  by  the  males  which 
lowers  the  egg  yield  from  the  entire 
flock. 

Feeding  the  male  girds  after  the  breed- 
ing season  is  a  useless  expense.  Many 
produce  dealers  pay  more  for  roosters 
on  Swat  the  Rooster  Day  in  order  to  en- 
courage their  sale. 

If  an  egg  contains  the  fertilizing  germ 
proper  heat  is  the  principal  factor  which 
will  cause  the  germ  to  grow.  The  sum- 
mer temperature  will  cause  the  germ  to 
develop,  and  if  it  is  chilled  or  killed  in 
any  way,  it  is  the  point  where  decom- 
position begins.  If  there  is  no  germ  in 
the  egg  there  is  no  point  for  decomposi- 
tion to  set  in  except  from  an  outside 
source.  Therefore,  infertile  eggs  are 
more  satisfactory  for  all  concerned. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  in- 
fertile eggs  should  be  kept  longer  of 
eared  for  improperly,  for  that  would 
mean  no  improvement  over  old  methods. 
Infertile  eggs  should  be  marketed  just 
as  often  and  cared  for  just  as  carefully 
as  fertile  eggs,  which  will  insure  an  im- 
proved product  going  on  to  the  market. 

All  eggs  should  be  sold  on  the  loss-off 
basis,  i.  e.,  all  eggs  should* be  candled 
and  only  the  good  eggs  paid  for.  It  will 
be  seen  that  ten  dozen  infertile  eggs,  all 
good,  will  bring  more  money  than  twelve 
dozen  fertile  eggs  if  three  dozen  are 
candled  out,  being  bad. 

If  you  have  a  valuable  male  bird 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  good  breeder, 
don't  sell  him,  but  place  him  in  a  pen 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  hens  and 
late  hatching  may  be  done  from  this  pen. 

Don't  keep  any  males  in  the  flock  dur- 
ing the  summer. — Missouri  Experiment 
Station. 


The  early  chicks  are  doing  finely; 
couldn't  be  any  better  weather  for  grow- 
ing stock. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  raise 
as  many  chickens  as  you  can  take  care 
of. 


There  is  no  longer  an  exclusive  poul- 
try journal  in  Kansas,  and  poultry 
fanciers  should  do  more  advertising  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer. 


The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Board 
have  elected  Prof.  C.  T.  Patterson  as 
director  of  the  Mountain  Grove  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  place  of  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  resigned.  Professor  Patterson 
was  formerly  pathologist  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  is  the  right  man  for  the  place. 
Missouri  does  more  for  poultry  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 


it  is  handier  or  more  convenient.  As 
soon  as  you  are  done  with  him,  a  dead 
rooster  is  better  than  a  live  one. 


Some  of  the  poultrymen  are  already 
beginning  to  cut  the  prices  on  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  a  good  chance  is  open  for 
people  to  get  a  start  in  pure  bred  poul- 
try at  low  rates.  The  Modern  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  R.  7,  Topeka,  have  already  re- 
duced the  price  on  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties  to  one  dollar  per  setting,  and 
it  is  good  stuff  too. 

Oats  in  any  form  are  good  for  chickens 
of  all  ages.  Sprouted  oats,  scalded  oats, 
soaked  oats,  rolled  oats,  pinhead  oat- 
meal, are  all  good  chicken  feed,  and 
should  be  fed  more  freely  than  they  are. 
The  great  success  of  the  English  poul- 
trymen with  their  chickens  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  feed  an  unusual 
quantity  of  oats  to  their  fowls. 

Missouri  has  appointed  May  20  as 
"Swat  the  Rooster  Day,"  when  all  un- 
necessary roosters  should  be  disposed  of, 
either  killed  for  home  consumption  or 
sold  to  the  butcher.  While  may  20 
seems  a  little  early  for  a  general  killing, 
it  is  none  too  early  for  some  roosters. 
We  would  kill  them  any  old  day,  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  no  longer  useful.  By 
designating  a  certain  day  for  getting  rid 
of  the  surplus  roosters,  a  more  concerted 
action  is  attained,  just  like  a  rabbit 
drive  or  a  wolf  drive  on  a  certain  date 
gets  better  results  than  promiscous 
hunting.  But  don't  be  afraid  to  swat 
the  rooster  before  the  designated  day  if 


While  we  all  know  that  pullets  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  hens  and  are  there- 
fore more  profitable,  simply  as  egg- 
layers,  still  it  will  not  do  to  discard  all 
the  one-  and  two-year-old  hens,  for  we 
must  depend  on  them,  rather  than  on  the 
pullets,  for  our  new  crop  of  chicks  next 
season.  The  eggs  that  hens  lay  are 
much  larger  than  those  that  pullets  lay, 
and  therefore  are  much  better  for 
hatching  purposes  than  pullets  eggs. 
You  must  have  a  large  egg  to  hatch  a 
large  chick.  Besides  being  larger,  the 
chicks  from  hens'  are  much  hardier  than 
those  from  pullets'  eggs  and  are  much 
more  liable  to  grow  up  to  maturity.  The 
vitality  of  the  chicks  from  pullet  eggs 
is  often  not  sufficient  to  raise  them  to 
full  growth.  We  noticed  the  difference 
in  size  this  season  between  the  eggs  we 
got  from  our  hens  and  those  we  got  from 
our  pullets.  The  former  were  uniformly 
large  and  regular,  while  the  pullets  eggs 
were  very  small.  We  set  but  very  few 
of  the  pullets  eggs. 


A  reader  inquires :  "Is  charcoal  a 
good  thing  for  fowls  and  how  do  you 
feed  it?  Which  are  the  best  layers, 
White  Leghorns  or  White  Wyandottes? 
Charcoal  is  the  best  cleansing  medicine 
that  can  be  given  to  chickens,  and  is  also 
a  preventive  of  disease.  It  is  good  for 
little  chickens  as  well  as  the  big  ones. 
It  can  be  fed  separately  or  in  the  mixed 
feed.  Charcoal  can  now  be  bought  in  all 
poultry  supply  houses  in  different  sizes 
suitable  for  chicks  and  for  fowls.  Ashes 
from  wood  fires  may  be  thrown  into  the 
poultry  yard  and  the  chickens  will  pick 
out  the  charcoal,  or  a  few  ears  of  corn 
can  be  put  in  the  oven  and  charred  then 
broken  up  and  fed  to  the  hens.  The 
Leghorn  family  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  layers  of  any  breed,  and 
probably  head  the  list  as  spring  and 
summer  layers,  but  take  it  all  the  year 
around,  winter  and  summer,  the  Wyan- 
dottes  will  not  be  far  behind  them  in  egg 
production,  and  being  larger  and 
plumper,  are  much  better  table  fowls. 
The  Leghorns  are  a  very  active  breed 
and  are  great  rustlers,  but  must  have 
free  range  to  do  well.  They  can't  stand 
confinement  like  the  larger  breeds. 

A  reader  inquires  the  best  way  to 
raise  young  turkeys.  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  turkeys  ourselves,  but 
give  the  opinions  of  successful  turkey 
raisers.  On  one  point  all  turkey  grow- 
ers agree,  that  no  sloppy  food,  must  be 
given  the  young  birds.  In  a  natural 
state  the  turkey  chicks  feed  largely 
upon  flies,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  worms, 
ant  eggs,  etc.,  and  if  watched  on  a  bright 
day  will  be  seen  to  be  constantly  chas- 
ing the  flies  and  bugs  about  the  mea- 
dows, alfalfa  fields  and  woods.  Berries 
and  seeds  make  the  variation.  The  first 
meal  for  young  turks  should  be  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  stale  wheat  bread  dipped 
in  milk,  the  milk  squeezed  out  and  both 
crumbled  fine  and  seasoned  with  black 
pepper.  This  feed  may  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  now  and  then 
a  variation  to  cottage  or  Dutch  cheese 
in  place  of  the  eggs.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  egg  is  a  substitute  for 
insects,  which  the  young  turkey  has  in 
its  wild  state;  so  as  opportunities  open 
for  the  turks  to  get  insects,  the  egg 
should  be  omitted.  Dry  corn  meal  should 
not  be  given  to  them,  nor  wet  meal  in- 
sufficiently swelled.  If  the  meal  swells 
in  their  crops,  death  is  almost  certain. 
The  best  way  to  feed  corn  meal  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  johnnycake,  crumbled  up  fine. 
After  the  young  turks  are  three  weeks 
old,  omit  the  eggs  and  give  meat  scraps 
and  ground  bone.  Clean  water  or  milk 
should  be  before  them  all  the  time.  Be 
sure  and  see  that  the  turkey  mother 
and  young  are  free  from  lice,  for  more 
young  turks  die  from  this  than  from 
any  other  one  cause.  Always  see  that 
the  young  turks  have  a  place  to  run 
to  when  a  rainstorm  comes  up,  for  if 
they  get  wet  they  are  apt  to  get  sick 
and  die.' 


Check  Poultry  Enemies 

The  time  of  year  is  close  at  hand  when 
two  of  the  worst  enemies  of  poultry 
will  make  their  appearance — hot  weather 
and  vermin.  No  one  can  guarantee  that 
the  season's  hatch  will  be  saved,  but 
there  are  precautions  the  use  of  which 


April  29,  1916 

SANITARY  INDOOR  rnrr 
ODORLESS  TOILET  XvXx. 

TO  TRY   IN   YOUR  HOME 
No  Water  No  Sewer 

Saves  Time.  Preserves  Health,  Does  away 
with  Expense,  Filth,  Exposure,  Flies  and  bad 
Odor  of  Out  House  and  Cesspool.  Great 
Convenience  for  old,  sick  and  children.  No 
more  chambers  to  empty.  A  real  necessity 
in  Homes,  Hotels,  Halls,  Schools,  Stores, 
Churches  and  Communities  without  sewers. 

Costs  I  Cent  a  Week 

To  Operate  per  Person 

Absolutely  Odorless  and  Sanitary 
Place  i  n  any  Room,  Hallway  or  Closet 
We  want  one  per?onin  every 
community  to  whom  we 
can  direct  newpurchasers 
Take   Advantage  of  our 
SPECIAL  30-DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

K  aw  near 

Cabine  t  Co. 

932     MASS.  BLD 
KANSAS  C1TY.M1SSOUR 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Preventing  White  Diarrhea 

To  prevent  White  Diarrhea,  treatment 
should  begin  as  soon  as  chicks  are 
hatched — giving  intestinal  antiseptics  to 
destroy  the  germ.  Not  infrequently  we 
see  rank  poisons  recommended,  such  as 
Mercuric  Chloride  and  Antimony  Arse- 
nate. The  use  of  such  remedies  should 
not  be  encouraged,  as  the  average  per- 
son has  little  knowledge  of  their  danger- 
ous nature.  The  use  of  poisonous  drugs 
is  entirely  unnecessary,  for  there  are 
safe  remedies  that  will  destroy  the  germ, 
yet  are  not  injurious  to  the  chick. 

White  Diarrhea 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
B.  L.  8,  Waterloo,  Iowa  (formerly  lo- 
cated at  Lamoni,  la.),  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50- 
cent  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail.  —  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.  - 

DonVWait 

Don't  wait  until  White  Diarrhea  gets 
half  or  two-thirds  your  chicks.  Don't 
let  it  get  started.  Be  prepared.  Write 
today.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Walko 
will  prevent  White  Diarrhea.  Send  for 
50-cent  box  on  our  guarantee  —  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  We  were 
formerly  located  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and 
parties  recommending  our  remedies  in 
the  papers  sometimes  give  our  former 
address.  To  avoid  any  mistake  or  delay 
when  ordering  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  and  Chick-tonic,  be  particular  to 
address,  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  B.  L.  8, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anvthing  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8%xll  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50.    If  you  wish 

ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.00. 

1.000  for  $2."5,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

ENVELOPES—   

No.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes.  500  for  $1.75, 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS — 
Round   corner.    2>4x3%    Inches.    No.   88.     500  for 
$2.00.  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1,000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25.  1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  2.  Regular  size.  5%x8%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35.  1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS—  _JS 
No.  1.  Special,  size  5%x5%  Inches.    Ruled,  ^ynite. 
500  for  $2.25,  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7s,««j  inches.    Ruled.    Wnite.    500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional,  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  474x8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50.  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  arc  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

will  help  materially  in  saving  the  chicks. 
Proper  feeding  is  essential,  but  many 
well  fed  fowls  succumb  to  filth  and 
vermin. 

Though  cleanliness  should  always  be 
practiced,  the  warmer  the  weather  the 
greater  the  need  for  thoroughness  in  this 
particular.  The  houses  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  often  enough  to 
keep  the  presence  of  disturbers  at  the 
minimum.  Other  conditions  being  equal, 
a  clean,  well  ventilated  chicken  house 
will  do  much  toward  promoting  health 
in  the  flock. 

The  drinking  pans  or  troughs  should 
also  receive  frequent  and  thorough  at- 
tention. It  is  not  enough  to  rinse  them 
daily  with  cold  water.  They  should  be 
scoured  and  scalded.  The  generous  use 
of  soda  in  the  scalding  water  will  be 
very  effective. 

The  use  of  air-slaked  lime  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  after  cleaning  will  act  as  a 
germicide,  give  the  place  a  clean,  health- 
ful odor,  and  discourage  insect  pests. 
Reliable  lice  paint  on  roosts  and  nesting 
boxes  is  also  an  effective  health  agent. 
The  straw  in  the  nests  should  be  changed 
often  and  the  fresh  nests  sprayed  with 
a  good  disinfectant. 

It  goes  without  saying  the  chickens 
should  be  watched  and  at  the  first  sign 
of  the  presence  of  disease  or  insects 
should  be  given  careful  attention  that 
the  danger  may  not  be  spread. 


Profit  in  Raising  Guineas 

Formerly  hotels  and  restaurants 
served  grouse,  quail,  and  other  wild 
game  birds,  but  now  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  game  laws,  they  are  forced  to 
find  a  substitute.  According  to  Prof. 
W.  A.  Lippincott,  the  guinea  fowl  makes 
an  acceptable  substitute  and  is  being 
used  increasingly  because  of  its  similar 
taste. 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  guinea 
egg,  the  raising  of  guineas  for  egg  pro- 
1  duction  is  not  advised  by  Professor  Lip- 
pincott. The  guinea  egg  is  classed  as  a 
second.  However,  if  the  demand  for  the 
wild  game  taste  is  to  be  satisfied,  the 
production  of  guineas  for  the  market 
should  become  profitable. 

Especially  is  the  guinea  a  source  of 
profit  when  raised  on  the  farm  in  small 
numbers,  since  the  food  that  it  eats  in 
ranging  over  the  farm  is  just  waste  food 
that  probably  would  not  be  utilized 
otherwise.  The  guinea  fowl  does  not 
stand  confinement  well,  but  on  the  farm 
where  it  can  have  free  range  the  condi- 
tions are  nearly  ideal  for  this  bird. 

Guineas  can  be  raised  by  use  of  incu- 
bators, but  the  method  which  proves 
most  satisfactory  is  to  use  hens  or,  bet- 
ter yet,  bantams  for  brood  mothers. 
Then  the  wild  nature  of  the  guinea  will 
be  moderated  and  they  can  be  cared  for 
more  easily. 


\     Mortality  of  Young  Chicks 



A  number  of  correspondents  have  been 
I  complaining  of  mortality  among  their 
;   young  chicks,  and  want  to  know  the 
r  cause  and  cure.    So  many  things  enter 
into  the  raising  of  chicks  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  why  they  die. 
1     Some  say  a  great  number  of  their  in- 
cubator chicks  have  died  during  the  first 
•  ten  days  in  the  brooder  from  a  loose- 
1  ness  of  the  bowels,  which  is  commonly 
known    among    poultrymen    as  white 
\  diarrhea.     This   trouble   has   been  as- 
i  signed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
,  them  being  irregular  temperature,  lack 
of  vitality  in  the  breeding  stock,  im- 
proper feeding,  and  poor  ventilation,  not 
only  of  brooders,  but  also  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  incubators  are  kept.    With  all 
,  these  causes  to  choose  from,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  in  any  particular  case,  which 
one  is  the  right  one,  unless  one  was  on 
(  the  spot  to  note  the  conditions  of  each 
case.    When  diarrhea  is  present  it  can 
'  be  observed,  and  the  best  cure  that  has 
been  found  is  to  feed  the  chicks  plenty 
of  sour  milk.    One  poultry  expert  be- 
lieves that   the   food  is   an  important 
factor.    He  fed  several  lots  of  chicks 
with  different  kinds  of  feed,  and  noted 
that  the  mortality  was  high  in  whichever 
lot  received  one  of  the  grain  mixtures. 
Careful  examination  showed  that  this 
feed  contained  a  fairly  large  percentage 
of  musty  grain,  particularly  corn.  The 
J  young  chicks  ate  all  the  grains  indis- 
criminately, and  their  lack  of  ability  to 
detect    wholesome    from  unwholesome 
foods  was  further  tested  by  giving  them 
rations  which  contained  such  substances 
as  sawdust,  coarse  salt  and  granulated 
sugar.    These  materials  were  eaten  as 
readily  as  the  grains  with  which  they 
■j  were  mixed.   Indeed,  the  salt  and  sugar 
were  always  selected  first,  apparently 
i  owing  to  their  bright  appearance;  bub 
as  a  rule,  the  chicks  did  not  appear  to 
relish  them. 
.     When  older  chicks,  hatched  by  hens, 
and  also  those  taken  from  incubators 
'  and  given  to  hens,  were  offered  these 
|  same  mixtures,  it  was  exceptional  to 


find  a  chick  that  took  over  a  grain  or 
two  of  salt,  sugar  or  sawdust.  When 
musty  grain  was  given  to  the  older  in- 
cubator chicks  it  was  noticed  that  those 
which  were  eight  or  nine  days  old 
showed  considerable  discrimination  in 
selecting  the  grain,  while  still  older 
chicks  refused  even  larger  proportions  of 
the  musty  kernels.  This  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  the  deaths  among 
young  chicks  are  caused  by  musty  food, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  faulty 
brooders,  chills,  overeating,  improper 
ventilation  and  lack  of  vitality  in  the 
parent  stock  should  all  receive  proper 
credit  for  their  share. 

Some  of  these  causes  are  easy  to  de- 
tect, others  are  difficult.  The  feed 
should  be  examined  very  carefully,  for 
owing  to  the  high  prices  almost  any  kind 
of  grain  is  ground  up  and  sold  as  good 
feed.  We  find  that  we  get  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cobs  and  chaff  in  our  corn 
chop.  When  feed  is  found  to  be  musty 
it  should  be  returned  to  the  dealer  and 
pure  feed  demanded.  It  is  evident  that 
the  older  chicks  can  detect  undesirable 
food,  while  the  very  young  ones  have 
not  this  faculty,  and  especially  where 
they  have  no  mother  hen  to  guide  them, 
should  these  youngsters  be  protected  by 
giving  them  absolutely  pure  food.  It  is 
will  not  to  feed  them  any  grain  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  their  lives.  -  Feed 
them  a  Johnnycake  composed  of  corn 
meal,  milk  and  infertile  eggs  for  the 
first  week;  then  pinhead  oats  or  rolled 
oats  the  second  week,  and  after  that 
grains  can  be  given  them.  They  should 
always  have  plenty  of  grit  and  charcoal. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  the  names  of  five  poultry  raisers 
to  The  Wight  Co.,  Box  18,  Lamoni,  Iowa, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  free  sample  of 
Chictone  (a  positive  preventive  for  White 
Diarrhoea ) ,  enough  to  raise  from  50  to 
75  chicks.  They  will  also  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  a  full  sized  50-cent  box,  ab- 
solutely free. —  ( Advertisement. ) 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Fabmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Constructive  Stock  Breeding 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Congress,  held  in 
February,  J.  E.  Dodge,  a  well  known 
breeder,  closed  his  address  with  the  fol- 
lowing concise  statements: 

"The  most  important  thing  that  is 
necessary  in  constructive  breeding  is  to 
know  what  you  are  breeding  for  and 
how  to  select  and  mate  the  right  indi- 
viduals when  you  see  them. 

"No  man  has  made  a  great  success  of 
breeding  up  or  fixing  type  or  developing 
a  class  of  animals  that  breed  on  and 
reproduce  their  good  qualities,  unless  he 
has  inbred,  line  bred  or  line  out-crossed 
bred.  The  improvement  of  our  domestic 
animals  has  come  by  their  owners  recog- 
nizing sports  and  so  maintaining  them 
that  they  have  reproduced  their  good 
qualities. 

"There  are  a  few  things  abosolutely 
essential  for  successful  constructive 
breeding. 

"First.  Know  what  you  are  breed- 
ing for,  whether  pork,  beef,  mutton, 
speed  or  dairy  products. 

"Second.  Know  the  kind  of  individ- 
ual that  is  best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

"You  would  not  think  of  selecting  a 
Jersey  cow  if  you  were  going  to  breed 
beef,  or  a  hog  of  the  razor-back  type 
for  meat  production,  or  a  draft  horse 
to  win  a  speed  contest. 

"Third.  Know  how  to  pick  the  best 
individual  in  your  own  herd  and  other 
herds. 

"Fourth.  Know  how  to  cross  them 
with  blood  lines  that  nick.  Right  here 
I  want  to  say,  learn  how  to  cull  and 
cull  closely.  It  would  mean  success  to 
many  if  they  discard  one-half  their 
breeding  stock  and  started  fresh  with  the 
remainder,  as  they  would  have  more  uni- 
formity of  type  and  blood  lines.  The 
most  important  element  in  successful 
breeding  is  the  sire.  He  is  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  herd.  Many  a  man  has 
made  a  reputation  as  a  successful  breeder 
by  having  one  successful  sire,  and  he 
may  have  gotten  him  by  accident.  If 
a  man  can  breed  a  succession  of  great 
sires  I  would  call  him  a  constructive 
breeder.  I  call  no  man  a  constructive 
breeder  unless  he  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  his  stock  without  calling  on  some 
one  else  for  sires  and  dams. 

"The  last  and  very  essential  element 
of  success  is  knowing  how  and  feeding 
properly  for  the  result  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain." 


Paint  not  only  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  farmstead — it  adds  life  to 
the  surface  which  receives  it. 


HELP  WANTED. 


SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.;  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  of  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


SQUARE  SECTION  FINE  WHEAT  LAND, 
small  cash  payment,  long  time.  D.  E.  Pen- 
dleton, Dodge  City,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— FRUIT,  POULTRY,  DAIRY 
and  general  farms.  Write  for  list.  Chas. 
Schmioding,  Shelby,  Mich. 


SCOTT  COUNTY,  160  ACRES,  LEVEL, 
close  to  town  and  school,  70  acres  wheat; 
$20,  terms.    R.  H.  Crabtree,  Scott  City,  Kan. 


FREE  —  320  ACRES  LAND.  EASTERN 
Colorado;  good  level  land  in  the  best  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 


IDEAL  DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK 
farm  of  forty  acres,  just  outside  a  good  live 
town,  800  population.  Good  six-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house  with  cement  floor,  shop, 
garage,  buggy  shed,  coal  shed,  two  good 
wells  of  never-failing  water  with  wind  mills 
and  tanks,  one  irrigating  tank  holds  200 
barrels,  one  stock  tank  10  barrels.  Trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  i-t  homey  and 
cozy.  Price,  $6,000.  Address  C,  care  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 


CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


100  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS — 
Consisting  of  big  springing  heifers  and  pure- 
breds,  young  springing  cows  and  a  number 
of  heifers,  six  to  fifteen  months  old  ones. 
A  carefully  selected  well  bred  lot.  High 
grades.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  _ dams"  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially. 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  brf-eclers. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine.  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


DOGS. 


FOR  SALE  —  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 
Box   111,    Inman,  Kan. 


WANTED— WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Fancy  price 
for  good  ones.  Brockway's  Kennels,  Bald- 
win, Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best  Send  for  list:  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


WHITE  TEPARY  BEANS,  10  CENTS 
pound.     W.  A.  Miller,  Garden  City.  Kan. 


SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 


100  BUSHELS  PURE  BLACK-HULLED 
kafir,  choice  seed,  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Ness 
City.  Sacks,  25  cents.  E.  J.  Kuffhead,  Ness 
City,  Kan. 


SUDAN,  RECLEANED,  SHAWNEE  CO. 
grown,  $2.25  per  25  pounds.  John  Howey, 
Route  20,  Berryton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  RECLEANED  ALFALFA 
seed,  95  per  cent  pure,  $8.00  bushel.  Geo. 
Bowman,  Logan,  Kan. 


NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
by  the  millions,  $2  thousand;  5,000  lots  pre- 
paid.   J.  S.  Norman,  Bentonville,  Ark. 


PURE  BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR 
corn  graded  and  tested,  $1  per  bushel;  bur- 
lap sacks  free.     A.  J.  Rymph,  Harper,  Kan. 


SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR— PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White.  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuvler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN.  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 


PURE  GOLDMINE  AND  BOONE  COUNTY 
White  seed  corn.  Selected,  graded,  sacked, 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Samples  free.  J.  F.  Feig- 
ley,  Enterprise,  Kan. 


FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES,  ORNA- 
mentals,  evergreens,  strawberry  plants; 
spray  pumps,  spray  material,  garden  imple- 
ments. Seed  corn,  our  own  growing.  Fall* 
City  Nursery,  Falls  City.  Neb. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  HALLS, 
Yams,  Queens,  $1.25;  Triumph,  $1.50;  Red 
Spanish,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Cane  seed  cheap. 
Write  for  list.  Southwestern  Seed  Co.,  Dept. 
G,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips.  Any  amount 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 


NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
and  Newstone,  Redrock,  Junepink,  Earliana 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Wakefield, 
Flatdutch,  Allhead,  Drumhead  cabbage 
plants,  $1.25  thousand.  All  5,000  lots  pre- 
paid. Any  kind  postpaid  40c  hundred;  $1 
three  hundred;  $1.40  five  hundred.  Capacity 
million  weekly.  Quantity  orders  solicited. 
Quick  shipment.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonville, 
Arkansas. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HONEY. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ALFALFA  HONEY— 
Two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10. 
Single  cans,  25  cents  extra.  Bert  W.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARBB 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark.  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  BLACK  SPANISH 
jack.  5  years  old,  14',4  hands  high.  Good 
worker  and  sure  foal  getter.  Can  show  hig 
colts.     A.   G.   Littleton,   Leeds,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — THIRTY  JACKS  AND  JEN- 
nets,  the  big  kind.  A  four-year-old  regis- 
tered black  French  draft  stallion,  the  ton 
kind.  Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co., 
Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sa9  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


BINDER  TWINE— SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSH 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


HOGS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
bred  for  summer  farrow  or  open.  Also  a 
few  boars.  Prices  reasonable.  Pedigrees 
and  crates  free.  Leo  Handlon,  Farmington, 
Iowa. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full.  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG, 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $i;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,   Chandler,  Okla, 


BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDT,  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
I  Write  todnv  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferles,  Ottawa,  Han, 
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LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS. 
T.  N.  Smith,  Route  2.  Chanute,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4 
hundred.     Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS,  CHEAP. 
Box  111,  Inman,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Good  layers.  Sadie 
Litton,  Peabody,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $4  HUN- 
dred.  Shire  strain.  .Baby  chicks,  10c  each. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Witmer,  Baileyville,  Kan. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BRED  TO  LAY. 
Eggs,  24,  $1.25:  120,  $5,  prepaid.  Pearl 
Haines,   Rosalia,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $2;  100  eggs,  $4.50.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons.  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 


EGGS— REDUCED  PRICE,  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  Keep-laying  strain.  Thol 
R.   Wolfe,  Conway  Springs,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred.  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  pure-bred,  fifty  eggs,  $2.25;  hun- 
dred, $4.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hastings.  Thayer, 
Kan. 


ROOF'S    SINGLE    COMB    BROWN  LEG- 

horns.     Twenty-four   prizes   at   state  show, 

including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,  Maize,  Kan. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  50c,  FIFTEEN; 
Barred  Rocks,  75c  fifteen;  W.  I.  Runner 
Ducks,  $1,  twelve;  White  Guineas,  $1.  six- 
teen.   Mrs.  David  Johnson.  Roxbury,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 


REDUCED  PRICES.  FINE  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty,  $1.25;  hun- 
dred, $3.50.  Mrs.  Frank  Odle,  Wamego, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50:  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3.  Clyde,  Kan. 


SINGLE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  large  vigorous  prize  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Eggs,  $1.50,  fifteen;  $3,  fifty;  $6,  105. 
Eggs  that  produce  layers,  winners.  M.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lebo,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


TOM  BARRON  200  EGG  STRAIN  WHITE 
Leghorns.  Fifteen  hens  daily  average  since 
March  1,  11  eggs.  Headed  by  cock  from 
hens  whose  pullet  year  record  was  226.  Set- 
ting, $1.50;  fifty,  $3.50;  hundred,  $6.  Will 
replace  infertile  eggs.  J.  G.  Fleming,  Route 
4,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  MINORCAS,  LATEST 
standard  breed,  great  layers.  Eggs,  $3,  fif- 
teen. S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Pekin  duck 
eggs,  $1,  fifteen.    C.  H.  Catt.  Ft.  Scott.  Kan. 


CORNISH 


DARK  CORNISH  FOWLS  —  EGGS.  $1.75 
per  fifteen.  Beautiful  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs,  eggs  $2  per  fifteen.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Alex- 
ander, Route  1,  Peru,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  —  PRICES 
reasonable.     Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  FROM 
■winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill.  Toronto,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
■with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs.  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.     R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $4.00 
hundred.  Prompt  shipment.  Henry  Mar- 
tin, Wamego,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  SELECTED,  $1 
per  fifteen;  incubator,  $3.75  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  18 
years.  Eggs,  fifteen  for  $1:  $4  per  hundred. 
Josias  Lambert,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  list.  William 
A.  Hess,  Humboldt,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCKS — EGGS,  $1.00 
per  fifteen  or  $3.00  per  fifty.  Gust  Frei- 
burg, McPherson,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL  BARRED  ROCKS  —  EGGS. 
$1,  fifteen;  $4  hundred,  prepaid.  J.  T. 
Hammerli,  Oak  Hill,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock.  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  BARRED 
Rocks.  Good  layers.  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Miss 
Greta  Dillon,  Grant  City,  Mo. 


DUFF'S  BIG-TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.  -Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


WEIGHER-LAYER  BARRED  ROCKS — 
106  premiums.  Flock  eggs,  $1.25  fifteen.  $6 
hundred.  Pens,  $2  to  $7.50,  fifteen.  Wm. 
Opfer,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS,  STOCK  AND  EGGS, 
pens  1,  2,  the  males  and  females  constitut- 
ing these  are  direct  from  originator.  Sol 
Banbury,  Pratt,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  fifteen.  Guaranteed  fertile.  No  better 
bred  birds  in  U.  S.  Pullet  mating.  A.  W. 
Nickols,  603  Norvh  D  St.,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen.  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty,  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond.  Vinland,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  REDUCED  TO  $4.00 
hundred,  $1  fifteen.  Excellent  show  record, 
free  range.  Send  for  catalog.  Nellie  Mc- 
Dowell, Route  1,  Garnett,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS — FOURTEEN  YEARS'  Suc- 
cessful breeding.  Utility  eggs,  $2  per  fifty, 
$4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Homer  Davis,  Wal- 
ton, Kan. 


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN.  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY-ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3,  thirtv  $5;  Pen  3.  fifteen  $2, 
thirty  $3.50.  Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  .  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


ANCONAS. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS— EGGS,  $1.50  FOR  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knutzen, 
Bruning,  Neb. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.    H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick.  Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS. 


UTILITY  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
pure-bred,  $1  setting,  $4  hundred.  J.  W. 
Wright,  Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS— HUNDRED  EGGS, 
$5.  Mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Helen  Lill,  Mt. 
Hope,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — MAY  REDUC- 
tion,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


RICH  GOLDEN  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  White  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  fifteen,  $1.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route 
7,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — THE  KIND 
that  win,  lay  and  pay.  Good  buff  color, 
shape  and  size.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  fifteen.  A. 
L.  Beall,  Green  Castle,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — BIG  AND  BUFF  TO  THE 
hide,  Single  Comb  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred,  $1.50  per  setting.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Alvey, 
Meriden,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Roxbury,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


THOROUGHBRED    LIGHT  BRAHMA 

eggs,  $1,  fifteen;  parcel  post  prepaid.  Geo. 
Pratt,  Wakarusa,  Kan. 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
per  fifteen,  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
eggs,  4  cents  each.  Sadie  Litton,  Peabody, 
Kan. 


PRIZE  WINNING  WHITE  RUNNER 
duck  eggs,  parcel  post  prepaid,  $1,  fifteen. 
Geo.  Pratt,  Wakarusa,  Kan. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 


WHITE  RUNNERS  —  WORLD'S  FAIR 
prize  winning  strain,  the  kind  that  lays  pure 
white  eggs  every  day.  $1  per  twelve.  M. 
L.  Tennis,  Route  1.  Chanute,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 
prize  winners,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs, 
$2  per  eleven.  Miss  Greta  Dillon,  Grant 
City,  Mo. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  eggs.     Winnie  Litton.  Peabody,  Kan. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS — G. 
D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


THIRTY-FIVE  POUND  TOMS,  WHITE 
Holland,  eggs  $3  per  eleven.  Jessie  Crites, 
Florence,  Kan. 


EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 


EGGS  FROM  FINE,  LARGE,  DARK- 
colored  Bourbon  turkeys,  eleven  for  $3.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Harshbarger,  Milo,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven,  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 
Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS.  $1 
per  fifteen.  Splendid  layers,  beautiful  fowls. 
Mrs.  Zachary  Taylor,  Marion,  Kan. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50:  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  FOR 
fifteen.  Baby  chicks,  15c  each.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— REGAL  STRAIN 
— Extra  layers.  Males  from  Martin's.  Eggs, 
lots  to  suit.  Stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brubaker,  709  East  Euclid,  McPherson,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty.  $2.50;  hundred.  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
utility  and  show  birds.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man, Kan. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS.  $1.25, 
from  winning  stock.  Jacob  Klassen,  Inman, 
Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1,  FIF- 
teen;  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  Geo.  Downie,  Route 
2,  Lyndon,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Regal  strain.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50:  thirty, 
$2.50.    M.  L.  VanOrnam,  Superior,  Neb. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain;  fif- 
teen,  $1;   hundred,   $4.50.     G.   A.  Berglund, 

Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state.  These  are  extra 
choice.  Fifteen,  $1;  100,  $5.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higgins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— MISSOURI 
Poultry  Show  winnings.  1915,  first  cock,  sec- 
ond cockerel,  etc.  Few  choice  cockerels  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  Mrs.  Mer- 
moud.  Monett,  Mo. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  EGGS,  $2 
per  fifty.  Ason  Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  EGGS — 
Mating  list  free.  G.  D.  Willems,  Inman, 
Kan. 


DARK  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 100  EGGS, 
$3.25;  fifteen,  75c.  Gertrude  Haynes.  Grant- 
ville,  Kan. 


DARK  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 


-  SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — EGGS  FROM  ESPE- 
cially  good  stock,  $1  per  setting,  $4  per 
hundred.     Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Nch. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $f.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS — LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5.  Wellington, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  8%  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75:  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 


REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY.  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  lift 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARM  RANGE,  DEEP  BRILLIANT,  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerel?. 
$2.50,  $5.  $10.  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 1 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,    Fredonia,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds.  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia.  Kan. 


SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs.  $2;  thirty  eggs.  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 


BARGAINS  IX  PRIZE  WINNING  ROSE 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  Wcm  this 
year  9  firsts,  7  seconds,  3  thirds,  3  fourths. 
Setting  from  $100  cock.  $5.  Eggs  from 
three  grand  matings,  $12  per  hundred.  F. 
L.  Blaine,  New  Ulysses,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  countv  shows.  •  Four  grand  matln-s 
for  1916.  Eggs.  $1.50  to  $4  per  -  set  tin?. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbeis, 
Damar,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— I 
have  bred  Reds  for  ten  years.  I  have  th<  m 
as  good  as  the  best  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.  Eggs,  $1.25  to  $4.  Big  mating  list 
free.  Redview  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm,  A. 
S.  Fellers,  Prop..  Hays.  Kan.  (Secretary  of 
the  Golden  Belt  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.) 


MACK'S  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Finest  exhibition  birds  scientifically  br^d 
for  years  for  great  egg  production.  Ep-s 
for  hatching  from  six  grand  matings,  baliy 
chicks  in  small  quantities.  Eggs  by  hundred 
from  fine  utility  mating.  Get  our  catalog 
free.  It  describes  our  fowls  and  gives  a 
list  of  our  winnings  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons. Some  fine  yearling  hens  for  sale  June 
15.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE     COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.     Fifteen  egg9, 
— 93.     Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  J4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 
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PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Crested  Black 
Polish  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Wm.  Neiers, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 

STOCK.  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  LEG- 
horns,  Campines,  Orpingtons.  Langshans,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Stock, 
}2  each;  eggs,  $1.50  per  15, _  $5  per  100; 
chicks,  15c  each.  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  FROM  OUR 
prize-winning  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Co- 
chins, Langshans,  Leghorns,  Polish  and 
Bantams.  Forty  mated  yards.  Get  best  at 
popular  prices.  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,   Topeka.  Kan. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

.  Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 

120  ACRES,  2%  miles  McAIester,  city  15,- 
000.  Ninety  acres  strictly  first  class  dry 
bottom,  70  acres  cult.,  bal.  pasture;  small 
house,  well  and  barn.  $20  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAIester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE. 
Modem  ten-room  house,  fine  location  near 
schools,  university  and  business  district 
Well,  cistern  and  city  water,  cement  walks, 
shade,  basement.  Bath,  gas  and  electricity. 
Spare  rooms  foil  of  students.  Write 

BEN  LAIZURE 
908  Indiana  St.  Lawrence,  Kansas 

GENUINE  BARGAIN— Quarter  section  3% 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  .  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

On  main  line  of  Missouri  Pacific.  Well 
improved  480  acres,  4  miles  out;  200  culti- 

'  'vated,  balance  pastures,  R.  F.  D.  and  phone, 
an  ideal  home,  corn,  wheat  and  stock  farm. 
Before  locating,  get  "our  list  of  sixty  fine 
farms  for  sale  in  Central  Western  Kansas, 

'   map  of  Kansas,  and  other  literature.  Agents 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD,  Utica,  Kansas 

154  ACRES,  l':   miles  town;  70  acres  na- 

•  tlve  bluegrass  meadow,  about  40  acres  tim- 
,  othy  and  clover,  15  acres  alfalfa,  remainder 
.  for  crop;  good  family  orchard,  all  kinds  of 

fruit,  nice  shade,  good  house,  barn,  other 
outbuildings;  watered  by  well  and  spring. 
Will  sell  and  consider  a  good  residence  or 
small  suburban  tract  as  part  pay.  Write 
for  full  description  of  this  and  other  farm 
I  bargains.  Large  list  of  properties  for  sale 
and  exchange. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO..  OTTAWA.  KAN. 

'1     SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED  — PLACE  AS  HOUSEKEEPER 
\    by    middle-aged    woman.      Address  House- 
keeper, Route  4,  Box  30,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

I   

li  WANTED — BY  EXPERIENCED  FARM- 
!    er.  job  on  good  stock  or  grain  farm.  Good 

I  references.  Address  James  Wood,  Burns, 
Kan. 

*  ■ 

A    FIRST    CLASS    FARMER    AND  MA- 
[   chinist  wants  position  on  farm.    Can  handle 
any  tractor  or  car;  also  good  thresherman. 

I I  Reference  furnished.  N.  E.  Courter,  Paola, 
Kan. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

„  TbPEKA. 

En§rauin£  Cbmpani) 

ARTISTS  *»»  ENGRAVERS 

SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 


Topeka.  Kans. 


DESTROY   HOG  LICE 


LICE  are  common  pests  among  swine, 
and  vigorous  and  persistent  treat- 
ment is  required  to  eradicate  them. 
They  may  be  readily  seen  traveling 
among  the  bristles.  The  eggs,  or  "nits," 
are  small  white  oval  bodies  attached  to 
the  bristles.  Dipping  does  not  as  a  rule 
destroy  the  vitality  of  these  eggs.  Swine 
should  be  dipped  frequently  in  order  to 
kill  the  lice  that  hatch  out  of  the  eggs 
after  the  previous  dipping.  These  lice 
are  blood-sucking  parasites,  and  by  bit- 
ing the  hog  and  sucking  blood  they  cause 
a  great  deal  of  skin  irritation.  Further- 
more, they  act  as.  a  drain  on  the  vitality 
of  the  hog,  through  the  loss  of  blood 
which  they  abstract.  When  lousy  the 
hog  is  usually  restless  and  rubs  on  posts 
and  other  convenient  objects.  The  coat 
looks  rough  and  harsh.  This  pest  is 
transmitted  from  one  animal  to  'another 
by  direct  contact,  or  by  contact  with 
infected  bedding  or  quarters. 

DIPPING  HOGS 

To  free  hogs  from  lice  they  should  be 
dipped  two  or  more  times  at  intervals 
of  about  two  weeks.  Several  dippings 
may  be  required  before  complete  eradi- 
cation is  accomplished.  Do  not  fail  at 
the  same  time  to  clean  and  disinfect 
thoroughly  the  sleeping  quarters.  Cre- 
sol  compound  (U.  S.  P.)  may  be  used 
for  dipping  and  disinfecting.  For  dip- 
ping, mix  in  the  proportion  of  two  gal- 
lons to  100  gallons  of  water;  for  disin- 
fecting, in  the  proportion  of.  three  gal- 
lons to  100  gallons  of  water.  Although 
not  always  as  effective  as  might  be  de- 
sired, coal-tar  products  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily sold  as  stock  dips  are  commonly 
used  to  treat  hogs  for  lice.  For  use  they 
are  diluted  with  water  in  accordance 
with  directions  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Cresol  compound  and  coal-tar 
dips  may  be  purchased  at  the  drug  store. 

Dipping  vats  are  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, but  the  most  durable  is  cement. 
The  vat  should  be  set  in  the  ground  at 
a  convenient  place  where  there  is  good 
surface  drainage  away  from  the  vat.  A 
suitable  size  for  a  vat  in  which  to  dip 
hogs  is  ten  feet  long  at  the  top,  eight 
feet  long  at  the  bottom,  one  foot  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  wide  at 
the  top.  It  should  be  deep  enough  so 
that  the  hogs  will  be  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  dip  and  will  not  strike 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  when  they  plunge. 
If  possible,  the  vat  should  be  located  so 
that  a  2-inch  drain  pipe  may  lead  from 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  to  facilitate  emp- 
tying and  cleaning,  otherwise  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pump  or  dip  out  the  contents 
of  the  vat  in  order  to  clean  it.  Do  not 
use  old  filthy  dip,  but  clean  and  recharge 
the  vat  before  dipping  again  if  the  dip 
has  become  very  dirty  or  if  it  has  stood 
a  long  time  in  the  vat.  The  end  where 
the  hogs  enter  should  be  perpendicular 
and  the  entrance  should  be  on  a  slide. 
The  other  end  should  slope  gradually, 
with  cleats  to  provide  footholds  for  the 
hogs  for  emerging  after  dipping.  A  dip- 
ping vat  is  very  useful  wherever  a  large 
number  of  hogs  are  kept. 

HOG  WALLOWS 

Some  farmers,  favor  hog  wallows,  oth- 
ers are  strongly  opposed  to  them.  Filthy 
hog  wallows  are  a  source  of  danger. 
Hogs  wallowing  in  or  drinking  contam- 
inated water  are  likely  to  contract  dis- 
ease. However,  there  are  many  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  wallows.  A 
cool  bath  is  very  soothing  to  a  hog  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather.  It  cleans  the  scurf 
from  the  skin  and  protects  the  hogs 
from  flies.  Crude  oil,  sufficient  to  form 
a  thin  layer  on  top  of  the  water,  may 
be  poured  into  the  wallow  about  every 
ten  days.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the 
hogs  free  from  lice  and  other  skin  para- 
sites. If  the  skin  becomes  irritated  from 
the  oil,  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 
Small  quantities  of  coal-tar  dip  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  water  in  hog 
wallows,  but  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  this  practice,  as  poisoning  may  re- 
sult from  the  absorption  of  phenols  by 
hogs  which  lie  in  the  wallow  more  or  less 
continuously. 

On  some  of  the  larger  hog  farms  con- 
crete wallows  are  becoming  popular.  The 
cement  hog  wallow  should  be  located  in 
a  shady  place  and  made  so  as  to  con- 
tain from  eight  to  ten  inches  of  water. 
A  two-inch  drain  pipe,  as  recommended 
for  the  dipping  vat,  should  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  wallow  to  permit  its 
being  cleaned  out. 

RUBBING  POSTS 

In  many  cases  a  farmer  is  not  finan- 
cially able  to  build  a  concrete  hog  wal- 


low or  a  dipping  vat.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  dip,  properly  diluted  according 
to  directions,  can  be  applied  with  a  spray 
pump  or  sprinkling  can,  or  else  rubbed 
on  every  part  of  the  hog  by  means  of  a 
brush  or  a  swab  of  cotton  waste.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  dip 
stronger  than  directed. 

Another  method  of  controlling  lice  is 
to  tie  gunny  sacks  or  similar  coarse 
cloths  around  a  post  and  saturate  the 
sacks  frequently  with  crude  oil.  The 
sacks  should  be  tied  at  a  proper  height 
so  that  the  hogs  may  rub  against  them. 

Swine  can  be  raised  when  they  are 
confined  in  limited  quarters  if  the  quar- 
ters are  kept  clean,  but  they  will  do 
much  better  and  stay  in  better  health 
if  they  have  plenty  of  pasture.  Divide 
the  pasture  into  convenient  areas,  so 
that  the  hogs  can  be  shifted  from  one 
pasture  to  another.  This  not  only  pro- 
vides fresh  pasture,  but  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  disinfect  the  pastures  by 
plowing  and  reseeding  or  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  weather.  Intestinal  worms, 
which  are  rather  common  in-  swine,  are 
contracted  from  feed,  water,  and  ground 
which  have  been  contaminated  by  the 
droppings  from  infected  hogs.  Frequent 
change  of  pasture  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  reducing  worm  infestation  to 
a  minimum.  Hogs,  however,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  open 
range,  as  this  favors  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera. 


Self  Feeder  for  Hogs 


In  a  test  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  hogs  by  the 
self-feeder  method  or  by  hand  feeding, 
two  lots  of  fall  pigs  were  fed  103  days 
on  corn,  tankage,  and  skim  milk  on  the 
O.  A.  Eodekohr  farm  of  Madison  County, 
Nebraska.  During  this  period  the  self- 
fed  lot  gained  165  pounds  a  pig  or  an 
average  of  1.6  pounds  per  day,  costing 
$5.10  per  100  pounds  gain,  while  the 
hand-fed  lot  gained  151.3  pounds  per  pig 
during  the  same  period  or  an  average  of 
1.47  pounds,  costing  $5.50  per  100  pounds 
gain.  In  other  words  Mr.  Rodekohr 
could  have  raised  twenty  hogs  with  the 
self-feeder  on  the  same  amount  of  feed 
that  it  took  to  raise  nineteen  hogs  by 
hand  feeding.  Other  work  of  this  na- 
ture will  be  carried  on  next  winter.  The 
tests  are  being  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  county  agricultural  agent 
demonstrations  of  Madison  County. 


Prevention  of  Pig  Scours 

Scours  in  pigs  is  declared  by  one  of 
Nebraska's  prominent  hog  raisers  to  be 
more  destructive  to  the  swine  industry 
of  the  state  than  hog  cholera.  The 
eauses  are  overfeeding,  change  in  feed, 
decayed  feed,  lack  of  exercise,  or  dirty 
water.  Sometimes  filth  in  pens  and  bed- 
ding is  an  additional  cause  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  pig's  system  from  the 
sow's  udder  or  from  the  navel.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  conditions  is  the  first 
measure  to  be  adopted.  In  case  scour- 
ing has  started,  the  sow's  feed  should  be 
cut  down  to  a  small  amount  of  oats  or 
bran.  When  the  trouble  is  corrected,  the 
ration  should  be  increased  gradually. 


Remedy  for  Stringy  Brine. 


Warm  spring  days  often  cause  the 
souring  of  the  brine  in  which  meat  is 
being  cured  that  has  been  butchered  the 
latter  part  of  winter.  The  most  com- 
mon kind  of  souring  shows  itself  in  a 
string  of  white  mold  which  floats  near 
the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  the  term  of 
ropy  or  stringy  brine.  Such  meat  should 
be  removed  from  the  brine  at  once  and 
be  soaked  in  fresh  water  and  be  well 
scrubbed.  The  barrel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained should  be  thoroughly  scalded. 
The  meat  may  then  be  repacked  and  new 
brine  be  added.  If  thoroughly  boiled  the 
old  brine  may  be  used,  but  the  new  brine 
is  safer  and  is  considered  almost  as' 
cheap. 

The  danger  of  spoiling  may  be  re- 
duced either  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
sugar  or  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
salt. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
FREE. 
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We  have  just  made  a  large  purchase 
of  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons  at  the  ad- 
vanced price.  They  are  extra  weight, 
full  standard  length,  very  deep  bowl  and 
the  handles  are  beautifully  embossed 
and  engraved  in  the  popular  Poppy  de- 
sign, which  is  the  very  latest  in  spoons. 
Every  housewife  will  be  pleased  with 
them  and  will  be  proud  to  place  them 
on  her  table.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  we  will  give  a  set  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free,  postage  paid,  to  all  who 
send  just  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer.  Send  your 
subscription  order  quick  and  secure  for 
yourself  a  set  of  these  handsome  and 
serviceable  spoons.  This  offer  is  good 
to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you 
are  paid  in  advance,  time  will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Agate  Line 
.16 
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.40 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22.000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer    61,253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer    80,000 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750.000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140.855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63,454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67,820 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100.000 

CliicaRo,  III. 
Breeders'  Gazette   

Chicago.  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer  . . . 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  Dal 

las,  Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer   

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(Rate  60c- per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


90.000 
174,121 

57.101 


256.861 


3.00 
.60 
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.40 


.50 
.60 


.80 


.25 


$l.!2'/2 


1 ,863.465  $8.43'/2 
These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep..  41  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kaxsas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OvTEX,  Route  7.  TOPEKA.  KAN. 

Mlien  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

It'a  the  book,  because  it's  the  au- 
thority on  the  breed — the  beauti- 
ful, ever-paying  Jersey. 

Thisbook."About  Jersey  Cattle,"goes 
way  back  to  the  beginningof  the  breed, 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  by  law,  and  shows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  most  economic 
and  most  persistent-milkingof  all  breeds. 
It  gives  tests,  yields,  etc.,  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow— the"  Giant 
of  The  Dairy." 

The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


375Wot  23rd  Street, 


New  York  City 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennis  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

BISONTE  FARM  JERSEYS 

$25  buys  a  4-months-old  bull  from  long" 
line  of  heavy  producing  cows.  Noble  of 
Oaklands  and  Eminent  breeding.  Write  for 
pedigree. 

BISONTE  FARM      -      LAWRENCE,  KAN. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLL  A  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.   S.    SMITH,   CLAY   CENTER.  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three  registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Breeding  Sheep  Good  Property 


April  29,  1916 


Spring  lambs  at  $13  to  $17,  with  a 
certainty  of  $10  or  better  for  them  after 
the  Easter  trade,  and  the  season  for  win- 
ter-fed lambs  closing  with  values  at  $11 
to  $12,  are  conditions  that  make  a  farm 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  most  attractive. 
Wool  at  30  cents  a  pound  adds  to  the 
attraction. 

There  are  so  many  variations  possible 
in  handling  a  band  of  sheep  on  a  farm 
that  sheep  breeding  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  the  live  stock 
business.  A.  L.  Stockwell,  of  Larned, 
Kansas,  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  handling  sheep  and  lambs, 
bought  about  400  head  of  old  discarded 
range  ewes  a  year  ago  last  fall.  He 
sorted  out  200  head  of  the  best  ones, 
which  looked  like  they  would  raise  an- 
other lamb,  and  bred  them.  The  culls 
he  sold.  He  kept  the  ewes  and  their 
lambs  through  last  summer  and  fall, 
and  put  them  all  on  feed  in  November. 
He  sold  them  in  January  this  year,  and 
cleared  something  more  than  $2,000  on 
the  deal.  Mr.  Stockwell  likes  this  way 
of  handling  breeding  ewes,  because  he 
cleans  up  his  place  of  the  old  stock 
every  year,  and  in  that  way  gets  away 
from  stomach  diseases  that  sometimes 
give  trouble  to  a  flock  of  sheep  held  con- 
tinuously year  after  year  on  the  same 
farm. 

Touching  prospects  for  the  wool  mar- 
ket this  spring  and  summer,  Boston 
wool  authorities  say  that  the  situation 
is  firm,  and  all  the  wool  that  can  be 
shorn  will  be  wanted  at  the  prevailing 
prices.  There  is  little  possibility  that 
prices  will  decline,  but  on  the  contrary 
every  market  feature  favors  an  advance 
if  there  is  any  change.  Even  at  present 
prices,  around  30  cents  a  pound,  an  or- 
dinary clip  of  eight  pounds  a  head  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  ewe's  keep  for  a 
year.  By  using  good  rams  and  keeping 
the  flock  healthy,  a  band  of  ewes  can 
be  worked  up  to  producing  ten  pounds 
or  more  at  each  clipping. — J.  A.  Eickart. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Device,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Shorthorns. 

May  11 — E.  O'Day,  London,  Ohio. 


Aberdeen  Angus. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Association  sales: 
St.  Joseph,  Mo,  April  25 ;  Omaha,  Neb., 
April  26;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  April  27;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  2.  C'nas.  Gray,  Secretary, 
817  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

May  26 — E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

S.  S.  Smith  of  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  reports 
his  Jersey  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Smith  owns 
one  of  the  good  producing  Jersey  herds.  It 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  heavy 
pro.ducing  families  of  the  breed.  At  this 
time  he  has  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock 
sored  by  Blue  Boy  Baron  99918,  one  of  the 
good  Jersey  sires. 


Notice  is  given  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York  City,  on  May  10.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  business  session  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  10,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  there 
will  be  gatherings  on  Tuesday,  May  9.  At 
3  p.  m.  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 
At  this  time  announcement  will  be  made  of 
the  winners  of  the  trophies  offered  by  that 
association  in  the  Advanced  Register  work. 
Dr.  J.  F.  De  Dine  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  will  give 
an  address  on  "The  Calf — From  Its  Concep- 
tion to  a  Yearling."  There  will  also  be  an 
address  on  the  producing  of  better  milk  for 
better  prices.  At  6:30  the  Guernsey  breed- 
ers will  dine  together  and  an  opportunity 
will  thus  be  afforded  for  their  getting  ac- 
quainted. After  the  dinner  Dr.  C.  B.  Dav- 
enport will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Modern  Laws  of  Heredity  with  Special 
Reference  to  Cattle  Breeding."  Dr.  Daven- 
port is  director  of  the  Station  for  Experi- 
mental Evolution  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington,  which  is  located  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  He  Is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  in  his  line.  Breeders 
should  notify  William  H.  Caldwell,  secre- 
tary, Peterboro,  N.  H.,  of  their  intention  to 
be  present  at  these  meetings. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GUtOD,  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  KOBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires 


cow 
ha 

wanted.  All  prices  f.  o. 
or  phone  us. 


b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 
GIKOD  &  KOBISON. 


-200   -    HOLSTEIN  COWS   -  200< 


You  are  invited  to  look  over  our  herd  of  Holsteins  before  you  buy.  We  have  150  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers  and  a  lot  of  registered  bulls  to  go  with  them. 

THREE  COWS  AND  A  REGISTERED  BULL,  $325 
Fifty  cows  in  milk  and  forty  that  will  freshen  soon. 
Come  and  see  our  cattle.  Bring  your  dairy  expert 
along.  The  quality  of  the  cows  and  our  prices  will 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  trade.  Come  soon  and  get 
choice.  Well  marked  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $22.50 
each,  delivered  to  any  express  office  in  Kansas. 
LEE  BROS.  &  COOK      -      HARVEY VILLE,  KANSAS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  annual  distribution  by  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  of  $22,500  in  prizes 
for  milk  and  butterfat  records  and  for 
exhibitions  at  fairs  has  been  a  great 
stimulus  to  dairymen  in  exploiting  the 
merits  of  purebred  registered  Holstein 
cattle.  Prosperity  attends  the  farmer  who 
wisely  huys  or  breeds  these  most  prolific 
and  profitable  of  all  dairy  cattle.  Quan- 
tity of  production  and  persistency  of  milk- 
ing during  long  periods  are  characteristic 
of  the  hardy  Holstein  cow.  Investigate 
the  big  "Black-and-Whites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Cederlane  Holstein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  K$. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  .record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN, 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 


8.  W.  COOKE  &  SON 


MAYSVILLE,  MO. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  dll  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 
One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer   three   bulls   ready  for   service   out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  KOBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

TRUE — We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Tears. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  DULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
From  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 


HOME  FARM  OFFERS 

Two  fine  sons  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  who 

has  35  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  four  of  them  av- 
eraging over  30  pounds.  No.  1,  born  Decem- 
ber 5,  1915,  dam  has  7-day  record  of  22 
pounds  and  yearly  of  641  pounds.  No.  2 
born  January  5,  1915,  six  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  27  pounds  in  7  days. 

A  card  will  bring  you  descriptions  and 
pedigrees. 

W.  B.  BARNEY  &  SONS,  CHAPIN,  IOWA 

Albechar  Hoistein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  head  extra  fine,  big,  heavy  pro- 
ducing young  cows.  Fresh  and  heavy  spring- 
ers. Also  springing  heifers.  Three  extra 
fine  Guernsey  cows  and  a  few  Guernsey 
heifers. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  carload  heifers 
1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for  Holsteins. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ?a°^u11 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM.  Altoona,  Kansas 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 


WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLLAMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  DULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 

A  few  choice  bulls.  Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON   GROENMILLER.   Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED    POLLED  CATTLE 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.    T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

For  Sale — Eight  choice  young  bulls  from 
7  to  11  months  old. 

I.  W.  POULTON      -      MEDORA.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Sis co's  Duroc  Jerseys 

PRIZE  WINNING  BLOOD 

Big,  growthy,  richly-bred  gilts,  bred  to  a 
choice  son  of  the  great  boar,  A  Critic,  for 
spring  farrow.  Outstanding  spring  boars. 
Also  a  choice  herd  boar.     Prices  right. 

A.  E.  SISCO,  Route  2,  TOPEKA,  KS. 

BOARS!   BOARS'   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 

TWENTY-FIVE  DUROC  BOARS,  S15  TO  $25 

100  to  180  pounds:  four  choice  herd  pros- 
pects, $30  to  $35.  Will  ship  these  four  on 
approval.  Few  tried  sows,  bred  for  summer 
farrow;  fifty  gilts  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber.   Write  me. 

J.  E.  WELLER       -       -       FAUCETT,  MO. 


April  29,  191G 


HORSES  AND  'MULES. 
FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Home  of  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  9 194 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  in  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
faro  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H I  NEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton       :• :      :- :  Kansas 


1  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand:  3S  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.     Just  above  Kansas  City. 

v  FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


ONE  HUNDRED 

Registered  Percheron,  French  Draft,  Belgian 
and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  cheap. 
A.  LATIMER  WILSON,  CRESTON,  IOWA. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 
EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

I  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  J.  WHITE       -       CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe,  145  Miles  West 
of  Kansas  City. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

I  have  several  head  of  extra  good  Aber- 
deen Angus  bulls  for  sale.  These  bulls 
are  of  serviceable  age,  good  families, 
good  individuals,  rafsed  under  farm  con- 
ditions and  are  priced  to  sell.  Anyone  in 
need  of  a  good  bull  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion will  do  well  to  write  for  description 
and  prices.  Come  and  see  them. 
E.  B.  LAFLIN,  CRAB  ORCHARD,  NEB. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowstlnat  will  improve  your  Dairy? 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHEST ERS 


CHOICE  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  PIGS 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1.  Russell,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

E.  O'DAY'S PUBLICSMl 

Of  52  Head  of  High-Class  Shorthorns  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  11,  1916,  at  Lon- 
don, Ohio.  Thirty-two  cows  and  bred  hei- 
fers; a  number  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
and  rebred.  The  cows  are  big,  deep,  thick, 
and  heavy  milkers.  Twenty  choice  young 
bulls,  rugged,  strong-boned  specimens  that 
will  make  good  anywhere.  Write  for  catalog. 
E.  O'DAY        -        -        -        LONDON.  OHIO 

Tenneholm  Short  horns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. .  Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  fchoice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER.  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  GOO  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -       -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 


H.  M.  HILL 


LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  v,oung  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

St.  H.  HOLMES..  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Twelve  SHORTHORN  Bulls 

For  Sale — Thwelve  Shorthorn  bulls,  big 
toppy  fellows,  about  one  year  old.  Sired  by 
Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of  Scotch-topped 
cows.  Prices  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
them.    K.  G.  G1GSTAD,  Lancaster,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford  Kan, 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


KANSAS 
FARM  AND  HERD. 


FARMER 
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The  Leo  Bros,  and  Dr.  Cook  at  Harvey- 
ville,  Kan.,  have  made  a  success  breeding 
Holstein  cattle.  They  have  on  hand  about 
200  head  of  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and 
mature  cows.  Their  herd  consists  of  both 
registered  and  high-grade  cattle.  Many  of 
the  high  grades  were  selected  from  the  best 
herds  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states. 


McKay  Bros,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  owners 
of  one  of  Iowa's  heavy  producing  herds  of 
Holsteins,  report  their  herd  coming  along 
fine  and  they  expect  to  make  some  new  high 
records  this  year.  They  have  a  very  fine 
lot  of  young  stock  in  their  herd  at  this 
time,  including  some  outstanding  bulls 
backed  by  excellent  records. 


A.  E.  Sisco  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  owner  of  one 
of  the  richly  bred  herds  of  Durocs,  reports 
his  herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  Sisco  breeds  the 
type  of  Durocs  that  have  the  size  combined 
with  show  ring  quality.  His  show  herd 
never  fails  to  attract  attention  and  he  ex- 
pects to  be  at  the  leading  fairs  this  season 
with  the  best  show  herd  that  he  has  ever 
had  in  the  show  ring. 


W.  E.  Bentley  of  Manhattan,  owner  of 
Golden  Belt  Holstein  herd,  reports  his  herd 
is  making  a  good  showing  this  year.  This 
is  one  of  the  richly  bred  herds  and  is  headed 
by  Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508,  one  of 
the  good  sires  now  in  service.  The  young 
stock  in  the  herd  sired  by  this  bull  are  a 
very  promising  lot. 


Comfort  A.  Tyler,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Hampshire  Sheep  Associa- 
tion, announces  that  his  office  has  been 
moved  to  36  Woodland  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  All  communications  to  the  associa- 
tion should  be  sent  to  that  address. 


O.  E.  Torrey  of  Towanda,  Kan.,  has  just 
returned  from  Wisconsin  with  five  carloads 
of  high  grade  Holstein  cattle.  He  reports 
that  dairy  cattle  in  that  district  has  ad- 
vanced from  $10  to  $15  per  head  over  last 
year.  Mr.  Torrey  has  made  a  great  success 
breeding  Holstein  cattle  and  is  doing  a  great 
work  to  further  the  dairy  interests  of 
Kansas. 


F.  M.  Hartzell  of  Carthage,  III.,  is  one  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  Tamworth  hogs  in 
that  state  and  owns  a  very  fine  herd  of  that 
excellent  breed  of  bacon  hogs.  His  is  one 
of  the  herds  that  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for 
breeding  and  show  stock.  He  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  selling  pigs  at  weaning  time  and 
has  made  a  success  of  it  in  that  line. 


The  eighteenth  annual  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  Show  will  be  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  October  2  to  7,  1916.  R.  H.  Haz- 
lett  is  president,  and  W.  H.  Weeks,  sec- 
retary. 


E.  B.  Laflin  of  Crab  Orchard.  Neb.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle  in  that  state,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  By  careful  mating  Mr.  Laflin  has  de- 
veloped a  type  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
that  are  the  profitable  kind  to  the  farmer 
and  feeder.  The  leading  families  of  the 
breed  are  represented  in  his  herd  and  at 
this  time  he  has  a  very  fine  lot  of  young 
stock,  including  a  number  of  outstanding 
bulls. 


Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  one  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian horses,  reports  a  good  demand  for  high 
class  stallions  and  mares.  The  Chandler 
Farms  are  noted  as  the  home  of  outstand- 
ing herds  of  Percherons  and  Belgians  and 
breeding  stock  from  their  herds  can  be  found 
in  the  best  breeding  barns  and  herds  in  this 
country. 


The  Jean  Duluth  Farm,  Duluth,  Minn., 
sold  the  thoroughbred  Guernsey  bull  May 
King  Linda  Vista  for  $4,600.  This  is  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  Guernsey  bull, 
either  abroad  or  in  the  United  States.  The 
purchasers  were  C.  W.  Barron,  owner  of  the 
Oaks  Farm  at  Cohasset,  Mass.,  and  A.  L. 
Lincoln,  proprietor  of  the  Rocky  Beach 
Farm  at  Norwell,  Mass.  The  animal  cap- 
tured the  highest  awards  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  and  every  fair  in  the  Northwest 
at  which  it  was  exhibited  last  fall. 


M.  E.  Gideon  of  Emmett,  Kan.,  a  well 
known  breeder  of  Percheron  horses.  Here- 
ford cattle  and  Duroc  hogs,  reports  his  herds 
doing  well.  He  also  reports  the  recent  sale 
of  two  very  fine  Percheron  stallions.  Mr. 
Gideon  now  has  at  the  head  of  his  Perche- 
ron herd  Ilmen  2d,  a  son  of  the  grand  cham- 
pion Ilmen.  A  number  of  daughters  of  Im- 
ported Jaquet  are  in  this  herd.  Among  the 
young  stock  in  his  herds  at  this  time  are  a 
number  of  choice  yearling  stallions,  also  a 
few  choice  Hereford  bulls. 


The  Holstein  cattle  sale  of  J.  R.  Smith 
and  Buskirk  &  Newton,  at  Newton.  Kan., 
was  held  as  advertised.  A  large  crowd  of 
buyers  attended  this  sale  from  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Thirty-three  head  of  cows  and 
heifers,  mostly  high  grades,  sold  for  an  av- 
erage of  $84.25.  The  demand  seemed  to  be 
for  cows  in  milk  or  those  that  would  freshen 
soon.  A.  J.  Erhart  of  Ness  City,  Kan.,  was 
the  heaviest  buyer  for  the  registered  cattle. 
While  the  prices  on  some  of  the  better  ani- 
mals were  a  bit  disappointing,  the  general 
average  was  very  satisfactory  for  the  entire 
sale. 


_ures  received  by  the  Department  of 
culture  from  the  International  Institute 
griculture,  in  Rome,  indicate  an  increase 
7  per  cent  in  the  world's  corn  crop  for 
•  15.  The  total  production  in  ten  coun- 
,  which  grow  92  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
3.727.260,000  bushels.  A  year  previous 
world's  total  production  was  4,153,768,- 
bushe's.  The  corn  crop  of  the  Argen- 
Republic,  which  is  jiipt  now  being  gath- 
,  is  estimated  at  161.136,000  bushels,  or 
per  cent  less  than  last  year's  yield. 
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S.  W.  Cooke  &  Son  of  Maysville,  Mo.,  are 
contributing  their  share  to  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  in  that  state  in  the  in- 
terest of  better  dairy  cattle.  Their  specialty 
is  Holsteins  and  they  own  one  of  the  best 
pure-bred  herds  of  that  popular  dairy  breed 
in  Missouri.  Their  herd  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  heavy  producing  fam- 
ilies of  the  breed.  Their  modern  dairy  barn 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  and  their 
Holsteins  return  a  profit  every  year  regard- 
less of  conditions. 


L.  F.  Cory  &  Son  of  Belleville,  Kan.,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Holstein 
cattle  in  this  state,  are  among  the  progres- 
sive breeders  that  are  succeeding  in  build- 
ing up  a  herd  of  heavy  producers.  Their 
herd  is  headed  bv  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245,  one  of  the  best  Holstein  hulls  in  the 
state.  They  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  stock 
sired  by  this  good  bull  and  out  of  heavy 
producing  dams. 

The  ten  farm  management  surveys  made 
in  Nebraska  the  last  year,  the  last  of  which 
is  just  completed,  show  a  number  of  inter- 
esting things,  the  most  important  of  which 
are:  That  there  is  a  successful  type  of 
farming  for  every  agricultural  region  of 
the   state.     That    the   farmer   who  adapts 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imuorted  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time.  You  can  see 
tho  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  breeding  of  whito-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  the 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.     Barn  in  town. 


Wabash  Railroad. 


WM.   DEIERLING,   QUEEN   CITY,  MISSOURI. 


JACKS  &  JENNETS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


Ages 


from  2 
days. 


TEN  LARGE  MAMMOTH  BLACK  JACKS 

to  6  years;  large,  heavy  boned.  Special  prices  for  thirty 
Guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 


Come  and  see  me. 


PHIL  WALKER, 


MOLINE,  ESk  County,  KANSAS 


THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

FWSNft  RBATUFDC  fifty  percherons 

fcIga,,«  I  ntHfl  SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.  A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.  All  priced  to  sell 
at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy. 

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -       -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


EIGHTY  POLAND  CHINAS 

Forty  fall  boars  sired  by  Long  Wonder,  will  weigh  200  to  225  pounds,  big  bone,  wide 
back  kind. 

Forty  fall  gilts,  mates  to  these  boars,  and  will  be  bred  to  A  Wonder's  Special  and 
Rood's  Big  Joe  2d  for  July  farrow. 

Price,  either  boars  or  gilts,  $30  and  $35.     First  check  gets  choice. 


O.  W.  LONG, 


CRAIG,  MISSOURI 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


 AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

I    P    ftB  IVFR    Live    Stock    and  Real 
J.  r  .  WS»a  »  s-r*        Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 


himself  to  local  conditions  has  about  equal 
chances  for  making  money  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  In  other  words,  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  what  you  prefer  to  do  and  where 
you  prefer  to  live.  That  failures  are  fre- 
quently due  to  following  a  system  not  well 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  That  successful 
farming  is  largely  a  question  of  proper  man- 
agement. That  a  majority  of  the  successful 
farmers  keep  farm  records  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  farm  business. 


During  the  past  year  or  so  there  have 
been  several  changes  in  the  leadership  of 
the  junior  four-year-old  class.  On  April  14, 
1.916,  a  new  leader,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  1,000-pound  butter  cow,  appeared 
with  the  completion  of  the  year  record  of 
the  Jersey  cow  Successful  Queen  278743. 
Successful  Queen  produced  in  a  test  started 
at  four  vears  five  months  of  age,  16,389.3 
pounds  milk,  852.72  pounds  fat,  or  1.003 
pounds  3  ounces  of  85  per  cent  butter.  This 
record  not  only  exceeds  the  highest  fat 
production  in  the  class,  but  also  becomes 
the  highest  milk  record  of  any  cow  in  the 
breed  at  four  years  of  age.  This  1916  rec- 
ord is  not  Queen's  debut,  for  in  1915,  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  three  months,  she 
entered  the  Register  of  Merit  with  a  pro- 
duction of  13,088.4  pounds  milk,  682.4  pounds 
fat,  or  802.7  pounds  of  85  per  cent  butter. 


Poland  China  Boars 

Ten  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by 
Big  Logan  Ex.  and  A  King.  Price,  $20  and 
$25.    First  check  gets  choice. 

L.  V.  O'KEEFE 

BUCYRUS      -      -      -      -  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 

Bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMING  RANCH      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

TWO  YEARLING  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  quick  sale,  two  yearling  boars,  ready 
for  service,  sired  by  Long  Scamp  by  Long 
King's  Equal  2d,  out  of  litter  of  nine,  all 
raised.  Priced.  $30.  First  order  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -       MORAN,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs,  Spotted 
Polands.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  Whiter  Burlington.  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnet t.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


TAMWORTH  SWINE. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send-  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set  \ 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for    your    trouble.      Address    Kansas  -. 
Farmer,  .Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas;  i  r.M.HartZeil, Carthage, III. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS 

My  specialty  is  pigs  at  weaning  time. 

Male  pigs   $  9  each 

Sow  pigs    10  each 

You  can  take  one  or  more  as  you  like  at 
the  price. 
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Quality  First 


Price,  $1090  Detroit — One  Reason  for  a  900  Per  Cent  Increase  in  One  Year  in  Chalmers  Farm  Business 


A  car  that  merely  looks  well,  "steps"  smartly, 
and  rides  comfortably  on  boulevards,  is  emphati- 
cally not  for  the  rigorous  demands  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  value  of  length  of  life  in  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery is  nowhere  more  thoroughly  understood  and 
more  keenly  sought,  than  on  the  farm. 

Length  of  life  is  a  thing  of  scientific  certainty 
in  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers.  Its  high  engine- 
speed  is  in  part  responsible,  for  the  higher  the 
engine  speed,  the  less  the  side-thrust  of  the  crank- 
shaft, and  the  side-thrust  means  destructive  wear 
and  tear  that  rips  an  engine  to  pieces. 

Long  life  is  also  insured  by  the  big  margin  of 
reserve  between  your  normal  driving  speeds  and 
this  car's  safe  maximum  engine-speed  of  3400 
revolutions  per  minute. 

3400  r  p.  m.  does  not  mean  that  the  engine 
turns  at  this  high  rate  at  all  times.  It  means 
that  it  can  attain  this  record  speed  without  skip- 
ping and  with  absolute  safety.  Normally,  you  do 
not  require  any  such  crankshaft  turning.  At  10 
miles  an  hour,  for  instance,  you  need  only  500 
r.  p.  m.,  at  20  you  require  1000  r.  p.  m.,  and  at  30 
miles  1500  r.  p.  m. 

She  delivers  all  ordinary  driving  speeds  with 
from  16  to  40%  of  her  available  might,  holding  60 
to  84%  in  reserve  and  in  hair-trigger  readiness  for 
grades,  mud,  ruts,  forcible  hill-work,  spirited  accel- 
eration, and  bursts  of  50-  and  60-mile-an-hour 
speed  when  you  need  speed. 

Here  is  conservation  of  energy  at  its  best ;  ahead 


of  the  3400  r.  p.m.  stretch  years  of  obedient  work; 
and  all  intelligent  judges  of  machinery  know  that 
a  car  thus  built  and  thus  conducting  itself  cannot 
wear  itself  out  in  a  few  years  of  hard  usage. 

Buyers,  moreover,  are  reminded  that  with  every 
3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  goes  a  book  of  100  half- 
hour  free  service  and  inspection  coupons,  nego- 
tiable at  any  Chalmers  dealer's  on  the  map. 

Women  appreciate  the  riding  comfort  of  this 
car.  Your  wife  or  daughter  won't  be  able  to  dis- 
cover any  pitch,  jolt,  jar,  lurch  or  sidesway  in  her. 
Correct  distribution  of  weight,  perfect  balance, 
great  multiple-leaved  vanadium  steel  springs, 
9-inch  cushions  and  enduring  leather,  combined 
with  her  smooth,  even  delivery  of  force,  are 
responsible. 

Go  and  see  this  machine  the  next  time  you  go 
to  town.  Examine  her  engine.  And  you'll  no  longer 
be  in  doubt  what  machine  you  ought  to  own. 

Five- Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1090  Detroit; 
Two -Passenger  Roadster,  $1070  Detroit; 
Three-Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1440  Detroit; 

Color  of  Touring  Car  and  Roadster — Oriford 
maroon  or  Meteor  blue.  Cabriolet — Oriford 
maroon,  Valentine  green,  or  Meteor  blue.  Wheels 
— standard  dark,  primrose  yellow  or  red.  Wire 
wheels  optional  on  Roadster  or  Cabriolet  at  extra 
cost. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 


Kansas  farmer 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  19. 


TOPEKA,   KANSAS,    MAY  6,  1916. 


Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


IN  PATCHES  planted  here  and  there — sometimes  well  farmed  but  more  frequently  neg- 
lected —the  sorghums  have  in  every  sorghum  belt  locality  produced  grain  and  forage 
year  after  year.    Under  difficulties  they  have  proved  their  supremacy   With  useful 
animals  to  consume  them  they  have  established  the  occasional  settler  in  a  permanent 
and  reasonably  prosperous  homestead.    Through  their  utility  which  has  been  proven  by 
the  settler,  the  sorghums  promise  the  hope  for  success  in  the  sorghum  belt. 

The  early  day  settler  was  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  rainfall  would  follow  the  plow. 
The  records  of  many  years  have  forever  banished  this  cherished  hope.  There  will  be 
periods  of  comparatively  light  and  heavy  rainfall  as  in  the  past,  but  the  annual  precipitation 
will  not  increase  permanently.  This,  experience  has  taught  at  great  cost.  The  same 
teacher  has  shown  the  folly  of  gambling  with  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  or  any  other  single 
market  crop  in  which  sole  dependence  is  placed. 

While  manifesting  failure  along  certain  lines,  experience  has  taught  success  along  other 
lines— the  success  of  the  settler  who  has  been  able  to  forestall  adversity  and  whose  prece- 
dent is  worthy  of  imitation.  —T.  A.  Borman 
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MR.  BORMAN  POINTS  OUT— 

Area  1 — For  grain,  plant  dwarf  milo, 
feterita,  Freed  Sorgo. 

Area  2 — Dwarf  black-hulled  kafir, 
white-hulled  kafir,  feterita. 

AREA  3 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir 
and  other  grain  sorghums. 

Area  4 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir  is 
the  best  variety. 

Area  5 — Here  corn  outyields  kafir. 

Use  sorghums  for  forage  only. 


Average  Acre  Value  of  Kafir  in  Kansas  for  Period  of  Thirteen  Years  is  $11.41 
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you  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with 
ordinary  tires. 

You  do  not  want  a  Promised  service, 
but  the  guaranteed  service  that  goes 
with  Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

You  want  the  positive  traction  on  heavy  roads 
given  by  the  sturdy  Vacuum  Cups. 

You  want  the  non-cost  extra  mileage  that  Vacuum 
Cup  users  always  get. 

You  want  the  triple  guarantee  that  goes  with 
Vacuum  Cups — guaranteed  non-skid  on  slippery 
pavements,  guaranteed  Oilproof,  guaranteed — per 
warranty  tag — for 

6,000  MILES 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Look  for  the  Yellow  and  Blue 
Vacuum  Cup  Sign  Displayed 
by  Dealers  Everywhere 


Yon  pay  tor  the 
Quality  -  the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


£t&(\  1  gf  mi  n  O  and  Dependability 

j^oianne  ^_  Hand  in  Hand 


Use  Polarine  and  your  car  will  stay  in 
service  summer  and  winter.  You 
won't  have  to  lay  it  up  for  repairs 
caused  by  excess  friction. 

Polarine  covers  even  the  remotest  re- 
ciprocating surfaces,  reducing  friction 
to  a  minimum  and  enabling  your 
engine  to  deliver  to  the  rear  wheels 
the  maximum  of  power  it  is  capable 
of  developing. 

Polarine  flows  at  zero  and  maintains 


Polarine  is  a  dependable  oil  as  may  be 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  450,000 
motorists  are  using  it  in  the  Middle 
West  alone.  Polarine  sales  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  million  gallons  per  year. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  recom- 
mends its  use  for  any  type  or  make  of 
standardized  automobile  engine. 

Order  a  half  barrel  today.  It  costs  less 
that  way  than  in  smaller  quantities. 

the  correct 


lubricating  body  at  any  motor  speed  or  temperature. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

V* e  Red  Crown  Gasoline  and  get  more  power, 

more  speed,  more  miles  per  gallon  26 


PRESERVE   YOUR   LUMBER,  SILOS,   SHINGLES,    FENCE  POSTS 

CURRY  PRESERVER,  a  carbolinoum  oil  wltB  over  a  quarter  contury  quality  record,  will  Insure 
your  Lumber,  Silos,  SlunKles.  Fence  Posts,  etc..  against  Rot  and  Decay. 

One  applicaUon  of  CURRY  WOOD  PRESERVER  (a  boy  can  do  the  work),  will  givo  longer  lite 
to  your  Lumber  at  less  cost. 

ADD  TO  YOCR  FARM  PROFITS  BY  REDUCING  YOUR  EXPENSE. 

The  large  Railroads.  Telegraph  Companies.  Factories,  etc..  have  for  years  been  successfully  and 
profitably  using  wood  preserver  for  their  Ties.  Telegraph  Poles.  Floors.  Platforms,  etc.  You  can  now 
get  the  same  Preservei  In  small  quantities  for  uso  on  the  farm.  The  number  of  uses  to  which  you 
can  profitably  put  CURRY  PRESERVER  will  surprise  you. 

Mall  One  Dollar  for  prepaid  large  sample  (enoug"h  to  preserve  about  a  hundred  feet),  also  full 
directaons.  price  list  and  useful,  interesting  litorature.  Complete  particulars  including  list  of  uses  Free. 
(HAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO.,  2145  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  151. DC.,  ST.  LOUIS,  1WO. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
"  Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotor cycles 


WHEN  an  engine  is  working  with 
the  throttle  almost  closed,  as 
in  coasting,  or  when  the  car  is 
at  rest  with  the  engine  running,  a  par- 
tial vacuum  forms  in  the  cylinders,  par- 
ticularly in  high  compression  engines, 
sucking  the  oil  on  the  cylinder  walls  up 
past  the  piston  rings.  Invariably  the 
blue  smoke  exhausted  after  coasting,  or 
standing  with  engine  running,  indicates 
burnt  oil  due  to  the  above  causes.  The 
result  is  the  formation  of  carbon  deposits 
in  the  combustion  chamber. 


The  federal  trade  commission  lias  sent 
to  Congress  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline.  It  draws 
no  conclusions  but  presents  masses  of 
statistical  information.  Among  the 
items  noted  in  the  press  summary  are: 
Production  of  crude  oil  remained  vir- 
tually stationary;  gasoline  contents  of 
crude  oil  decreased;  exports  of  gasoline 
increased  from  188,000,000  gallons  in 
1913  to  238,500,000  gallons  in  1914  and 
284,500,000  gallons  in  1915;  for  its  62 
per  cent  of  the  gasoline  produced  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  charged  about  1 
cent  a  gallon  less  than  the  "independ- 
ents" charged  for  their  38  per  cent. 

In  getting  the  farm  machinery  ready 
for  spring  operations,  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  lubrication  of  all  wearing 
parts.  "A  full  oil  can  to  every  machine" 
is  a  good  rule  to  follow.  Especially  on 
new  machinery  and  the  farm  tractor 
does  the  use  of  oil  become  important. 
Make  sure  that  all  oil  holes,  wells, 
pumps,  grease  cups  and  hearings  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  dirt,  grit,  paint, 
and  foreign  matter  before  the  holes  are 
filled,  so  that  waste  matter  can  not  be 
carried  into  the  bearings.  Clean  wool  or 
cotton  placed  in  cups  will  keep  out  sand 
and  grit.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  use  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  machine  oil  and 
kerosene  in  the  bearings  for  the  first  few 
hours  of  operation  of  a  tractor. 


Storing  Gasoline  on  Farm 

The  best  and  safest  way  to  care  for 
gasoline  on  the  farm  is  to  bury  a  tank 
of  a  capacity  to  meet  your  needs,  to  a 
depth  of  from  18  inches  to  two  feet. 
Then  put  in  two  pipes  through  the  top. 
One  pipe  should  run  to  the  bottom,  or 
nearly  so;  if  run  to  the  bottom  several 
holes  may  he  drilled  near  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  say  one-fourth  inch  from  the 
bottom.  It  is  good  practice  to  solder 
pipe  to  both  top  and  bottom  for  sta- 
bility. Also  put  in  a  small  pipe  with 
cock  for  vent. 

The  other  pipe  simply  goes  through 
the  top  of  the  tank  for  a  filler  pipe,  and 
should  be  long  enough  to  come  above  the 
ground  and  allow  for  a.  cap  and  lock  if 
desired,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than 
one  and  a  quarter  inches,  larger  is  better. 

Bury  the  tank  at  least  20  feet  from 
the  garage  or  any  building,  then  pipe 
into  garage  or  shop  and  get  an  ordinary 
suction  pump  on  end  of  pipe,  using  a 
measure  or  bucket  for  filling  car  or 
engine. 

Another  very  good  way  to  get  gaso- 
line out  of  the  tank  is  to  make  the  top 
airtight  and  run  a  small  pipe  from  gar- 
age through  the  top  of  the  tank  with 
an  ordinary  tire  valve  soldered  in  the 
end,  then  use  a  tire  pump  and  pump  air 
into  the  tank,  forcing  the  gasoline  out. 

But  with  the  latter  way,  care  should 
be  used  not  to  put  too  mtrch  pressure  on 
tank  and  to  release  the  pressure  when 
the  gasoline  has  been  drawn. 

A  very  good  way  to  arrange  so  you 
won't  forget  to  let  the  air  out  is  not  to 
have  valve  cock  in  and  when  you  discon- 
nect the  air  pump,  the  air  will  escape. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  far  enough  out 
that  the  oil  company  will  not  deliver 
the  gasoline  to  you,  you  will  need  a 
second  barrel  for  filling,  into  which  you 
can  put  the  filling  pipe  and  use  a  short 
pipe  for  connections  between  this  one 
and  storage  tank  so  you  can  drain  into 
storage  tank  without  taking  from  the 
wagon.  —  R.  A.  Bradley,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 


Lubrication  Saves  Wear  on  Tubes 

Lubrication  is  most  important  in  sav- 
ing the  inner  tube,  although  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  given  the  least  atten- 
tion. However,  practically  all  tire  man- 
ufacturers treat  the  inside  of  cases  with 
a  white  solution  to  prevent  the  tubes 
from  sticking  to  the  adhesive  "friction" 
of  the  fabric.  A  good  lubricant,  there- 
fore, such  as  soapstone  or  talcum,  should 
be  used.    Some  users  negleci  this  en- 


tirely when  changing  tubes;  still  others 
use  it  so  sparingly  that  it  does  little, 
if  any,  good;  and  yet  others  use  so 
much  that  more  harm  than  good  results. 
If  too  much  be  dumped  into  the  casing 
it  will  collect  at  one  point  and  during 
hot  weather  will  heat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  burn  the  rubber  of  the  tube, 
making  it  very  brittle  and  lifeless — this 
can  be  recognized  by  the  honeycomb  ap- 
pearance. The  lubricant  should  be 
dusted  on  the  fabric  all  around  the  cas- 
ing and  the  inner  tube. — Power  Farming. 

Price  of  Gasoline 

Paul  J.  Banker  in  the  March  16  issue 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  discusses  the 
gasoline  question  illuminatingly  from 
various  angles.  On  the  question  of  gas- 
oline production  he  says : 

"Ten  large  petroleum  fields  are  being 
worked  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  in  their  gasoline  producing  power 
from  24  per  cent  in  the  California  field 
to  25  and  30  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Oklahoma.  Under  new  methods  of 
refining  it  is  possible  to  extract  much 
more  gasoline  than  heretofore  has  been 
supposed  so  in  the  future  the  gasoline 
problem  may  prove  Jess  serious  than  is 
believed.  Upwards  of  7,000,000,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  are  estimated  to  be  in 
the  United  States  fields  yet  unpumped. 

"The  production  of  crude  petroleum 
has  increased  enormously  in  the  United 
States  since  1880.  Approximately  from 
one  to  twelve  billion  gallons  a  year.  The 
United  States  of  course  leads  the  world 
in  gasoline  production.  Ik  1915  the  next 
producing  country  was  Russia.  Mexico 
came  third  in  that  year. 

"When  the  American  supply  is  ex- 
hausted in  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  it 
is  predicted  it  will  be,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  found  other  new  fields  in  Mexico,, 
Galicia,  India,  Japan,  Peru,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  where 
small  amounts  of  petroleum  now  are  be- 
ing pumped.  What  with  the  use  of 
heavier  oils  for  fuel,  increased  efficiency 
in  distillation  and  government  regulation 
of  fields  and  oil  bearing  properties  which 
really  are  a3  much  as  public  resource  as 
waterfalls  or  forests,  there  is  reason  for 
optimism  as  regards  the  motor  fuel  sup- 
ply of  the  future. 

"I  think  the  public  ean  take  heart. 
The  price  of  gasoline  will  not  soar  much 
higher,  and  it  will  probably,  come  down 
to  the  price  at  which  it  stood  before  the 
European  War.  Many  elements  are  at 
work  that  justify  this  assurance.  The 
war  will  end  before  long  and  dispose  of 
one  great  big  excuse  for  the  present 
price.  If  the  price  does  not  soon  drop 
and  stay  where  it  ought  to  be  in  rela- 
tion to  supply  and  demand,  other  and 
existing  sources  will  be  developed  that 
will  result  in  competition  that  will  bring 
the  price-  where  ft  belongs. 

"Close  analysis  of  the  situation  as  set 
forth  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  real  facts  and  competent  to  give 
an  authoritative  opinion  ean  lead  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that,  the  price  of 
gasoline  today  is  not  justified.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
before  gasoline  will  be  cheaper  than  at 
present." 

Capturing  Automobile  Thieves 

The  police  departments  of  large  cities 
are  about  the  only  organizations  that 
have  any  idea  of  how  many  automobiles 
are  stolen  in  a  year. 

There  stands  five  hundred  or  five 
thousand  of  convertible  wealth,  all  ready 
to  be  moved  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
turned  into  cash.  The  man  with  per- 
verted ideas  of  property  rights,  so  rea- 
sons, and  as  a  result  the  loss  to  motor 
owners  has  been  enormous. 

A  number  of  automobile  companies 
and  automobile  supply  companies  are 
furnishing  their  customers  without 
charge  the  co-operation  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  should  result  in  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  property  stolen. 

Naturally  the  details  of  these  organ- 
izations methods  are  not  printed.  Their 
efficiency,  however,  has  been  proven  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  being  extended  to  cover  the  en- 
tire country. 

The  overheating  of  an  automobile  en- 
gine ean  be  remedied  by  changing  the 
pitch  of  the  fan  blades,  so  that  an  in- 
creased amount  of  air  will  be  thrown 
against  the  radiator.  A  little  twist  t» 
the  blades  will  help  considerably  in. 
keeping  the  engine  cool.  —  Popular  Me- 
chanics. 
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IMPLEMENT  PRICES  HIGHER 

Farm  implements  containing  steel, 
such  as  cultivators,  harrows,  tractors, 
drills,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  higher  in 
price  in  the  near  future.  Steel  has  al- 
ready greatly  advanced  in  price.  Many 
manufacturers  have  not  advanced  the 
prices  of  farm  implements  in  proportion 
to  these  advances  in  the  raw  product, 
but  this  has  been  because  the  materials 
they  used  in  this  year's  machines  were 
purchased  before  the  advances  came. 

W.  M.  Mumm,  president  of  the  Muinm- 
Romer  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  steel  situation, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  the  future 
in  farm  implement  prices: 

"There  are  practically  no  metal  prod- 
ucts today  that  have  not  more  than 
doubled  their  prices  within  the  last  eigh- 
teen months.  Many  of  them  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  they  did  two 
years  ago.  The  enormous  demand  cre- 
ated by  the  war  for  metal  of  all  kinds 
is  hardly  appreciated  even  by  the  well 
informed.  This  demand,  being  for  war 
purposes,  is  urgent  enough  to  justify  the 
payment  not  only  of  increased  prices, 
but  of  premiums  for  immediate  delivery. 

"The  result  has  been  that  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  who  does  not  make 
his  own  steel  is-'  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  to  pay  the  same  prices  that 
the  war-frenzied  nations  are  willing  to 
pay.  Since  no  agricultural  implement 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
makes  his  own  steel,  it  means  that  all 
of  them  are  compelled  to  pay  highly- 
advanced  prices." 

The  manufacturer  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  advance  prices  when  compelled  to 
buy  his  materials  on  this  basis.  The 
contracts  for  next  year's  output  must 
soon  be  made.  In  some  instances  the 
material  alone  will  cost  more  than  the 
manufactured  implement  is  selling  for 
today.  Present  prices  of  steel  will  with- 
out question  be  maintained  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  and  will  probably  advance. 

"But  if  the  war  were  to  cease  today," 
says  Mr.  Mumm,  "contracts  already 
made  and  which  will  be  carried  out  re- 
gardless of  war  or  peace  will  maintain 
the  price  of  steel  about  where  it  is  for 
another  year.  That  the  demand  will  not 
lessen  is  shown  by  the  necessity  for  re- 
construction that  will  face  a  large  part 
of  Europe,  and  by  the  further  necessity 
of  European  methods  being  changed  so 
as  to  call  for  a  larger  amount  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  than  has  been  thought 
©f  before. 

"These  facts  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  the  present  high  price 
of  materials  for  at  least  a  year  more, 
and  the  effect  will  be  shown  on  domestic 
products  for  two  years." 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  putting  off  the  purchase  of  needed 
implements  in  the  hope  that  the  price 
will  be  lower  in  the  near  future.  The 
.same  influences  that  will  compel  sharp 
increases  in  the  prices  of  field  machinery 
will  affect  sheet  metal  devices  of  all 
kinds,  including  roofing,  ventilators, 
silos,  silo  roofs,  and  silo  equipment  gen- 
erally, spraying  machinery,  and  in  fact 
everything  into  which  metal  enters  can 
be  expected  to  remain  high  and  even  go 
higher. 

GROW  BETTER  CATTLE 

We  seem  to  be  coming  into  a  new  era 
in  cattle  improvement  in  Kansas.  While 
range  herds  may  be  passing,  high  class 
breeding  herds  are  on  the  increase.  Kan- 
sas buyers  have  bought  some  of  the 
highest  priced  animals  sold  the  past  sea- 
son. There  is  no  questioning  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  conditions  necessary 
to  make  this  state  a  great  center  for  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle.  Even  in  our 
western  counties  feed  can  be  raised  in 
abundance.  Some  of  the  largest  pure- 
bred herds  in  the  country  are  now  in 
Western  Kansas. 

The  use  of  better  bred  animals  is  in- 
creasing on  the  farms  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  The  organization  of  a  live  stock 
association  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  state  shows  the  interest 
being  taken  in  better  stock  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  prices  being  paid  for  market 
cattle  are  an  encouragement  to  those 
growing  stock.  Last  week  an  Illinois 
feeder  took  a  bunch  of  cattle  out  of  the 


Kansas  City  market  at  $9  a  hundred. 
These  steers  cost  him  over  $100  apiece. 
With  so  great  a  demand  for  good  stock 
cattle  and  feeders,  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  open  to  the  farmers  of  the 
West.  The  best  types  of  beef  cattle 
should  by  all  means  be  grown — such  ani- 
mals as  mature  quickly  and  bring  these 
good  prices.  There  is  little  excuse  for 
growing  "scrub"  cattle.  By  using  a  good 
pure -bred  sire,  even  an  ordinary  bunch  of 
cows  will  produce  calves  of  excellent 
beef  type. 

•   j|  I 

GROW  PLENTY  OF  FEED 

The  live  stock  farmer  must  plan  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  feed  for  his 
stock.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to 
success  in  handling  stock  than  to  have 
the  feed  supply  run  short.  Since  the 
seasons  are  variable,  enough  feed  crops 
must  be  planted  to  provide  an  ample 
margin  of  safety.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  lot  of  feed  left  over  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  put  stock  on  short  rations  be- 
fore the  wintering  season  is  over. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state  keep- 
ing a  reserve  supply  ahead  will  be  al- 
most necessary.  The  farmer  who  al- 
ways has  an  abundance  of  feed  in  re- 
serve will  never  be  under  the  necessity 
of  rushing  stock  to  market  at  sacrifice 
prices  when  an  unfavorable  season  cuts 
the  feed  supply  short.  We  have  known 
of  many  instances  where  men  with  such 
reserves  of  feed  have  been  able  to  buy 
up  stock  cattle  at  bargain  prices  in  short 
feed  years  and  thus  realize  good  profits 
on  the  feed  they  have  saved. 

The  sorghums,  properly  handled,  will 
always  make  some  feed  and  there  are 
years  in  which  they  produce  unusual 
yields.  In  such  years  much  feed  goes  to 
waste.  This,  if  properly  stored  and  fed 
to  cattle  later  could  be  turned  into 
profit. 

No  method  of  storage  is  equal  to  that 
of  making  silage  of  these  feed  crops. 
Through  this  means  of  preserving  feed 
there  need  never  be  a  shortage.  The 
time  to  plan  for  such  reserve  is  when 
the  feed  crops  are  being  planted.  Be 
sure  and  plant  enough  so  that  even  if 
the  season  is  an  unfavorable  one  there 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  stock 
through. 

X   X  X 

Shawnee  County  is  now  taking  up  the 
matter  of  organizing  a  county  farm 
bureau.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
county  has  been  so  slow  to  take  up  this 
means  of  uniting  the  agricultural  forces 
of  the  community.  The  present  move- 
ment has  the  Grange  back  of  it  and  we 
trust  that  a  strong  bureau  will  be 
formed.  Every  township  has  one  or 
more  local  granges  and  they  are  all  rep- 
resented on  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Pomona  Grange  to  canvass  the 
county  for  the  bureau.  It  should  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  250  farmers  to  en- 
roll. A  number  of  counties  now  having 
bureaus  have  enrollments  in  excess  of 
this  number.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  county  farm  bureau  wishing  to  dis- 
band and  drop  the  work.  As  we  have 
visited  these  bureaus  over  the  state  we 
have  found  the  members'  enthusiasm  for 
the  plan  increasing.  The  farm  bureau 
with  its  agricultural  agent,  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage. 

M    jt  M 
BUYING  STOCK  HOGS 

Already  a  number  of  Kansas  stock 
hog  buyers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  rules  regarding  the  handling  of  such 
hogs  on  the  Kansas  City  market.  The 
hogs  purchased  and  shipped  out  into  the 
state  from  the  market  are  accompanied 
by  an  inspector's  certificate  showing 
that  they  have  been  vaccinated  either 
with  the  serum  alone  or  the  serum  and 
virus  and  have  been  dipped  according  to 
the  regulations.  They  must  in  addition 
be  held  for  fifteen  days  at  their  destina- 
tion. Besides  this  trade  direct  from  the 
stock  yards,  a  good  many  stock  hogs 
are  being  handled  from  feeding  yards 
near  Kansas  City  where  they  are  im- 
munized before  shipment.  Hogs  have 
recently  gone  to  Northern  Indiana,  to 
Illinois,  and  to  Iowa  from  these  yards. 
In  sections  where  cholera  has  been  preva- 
lent the  buying  of  immunized  hogs  is  a 
necessity. 

The  development  of  this  sort  of  mar- 
ket for  hogs  will  be  a  good  thing  for 


Kansas.  Hogs  have  of  necessity  in  the 
past  always  been  finished  on  the  farms 
where  produced.  This  has  restricted  pork 
production  to  such  farms  as  could  fat- 
ten for  market  all  the  hogs  grown.  The 
opening  of  a  central  market  for  stock 
hogs  where  they  can  be* handled  with 
safety,  widens  the  possibility  in  hog 
growing.  Some  farms  can  grow  profit- 
ably many  more  hogs  than  can  be  fin- 
ished, while  there  are  other  farms  where 
stock  hogs  can  be  brought  and  finished 
for  market  with  profit. 
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LOCAL  DAIRY  ORGANIZATIONS 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a 
number  of  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  have 
been  started  in  Montgomery  County, 
Kansas.  This  is  a  county  where  dairy 
farming  should  be  quite  generally  fol- 
lowed. It  has  been  one  of  the  estab- 
lished policies  of  the  farm  bureau  of 
that  county  to  promote  interest  in  good 
dairy  stock  and  improved  dairying  meth- 
ods. Holstein  breeders  have  become 
quite  numerous  and  a  county  organiza- 
tion has  recently  been  formed. 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  this 
organization  is  to  get  cow  testing  work 
started  in  the  county.  Nothing  will  do 
more  to  improve  dairy  cattle  and  dairy 
methods  than  a  good  live  cow  testing 
association.  The  one  in  Dickinson  County 
is  as  yet  the  only  one  at  work  in  the 
state.  If  the  recently  organized  Hol- 
stein Breeders'  Association  in  Montgom- 
ery County  can  get  cow  testing  work 
started,  it  will  have  done  enough  to  jus- 
tify its  existence. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Jersey 
men  in  this  county  also,  and  the  agri- 
cultural agent  is  urging  that  they,  too, 
get  together  and  strive  to  advance  the 
dairy  interest  of  the  community. 

These  two  groups  of  breeders  would 
do  well  to  work  together  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Anything  that  leads  to  improved  meth- 
ods will  increase  the  interest  in  all  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle.  There  is  considerable  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  growing 
only  one  breed  in  a  locality.  Such 
method  has  made  counties  in  older  dairy 
states  famous. 

(?*    $t  i?* 

This  week  a  Shorthorn  buyer  from 
California  came  to  the  Kansas  Farmeb 
office  to  secure  information  as  to  where 
he  could  buy  a  carload  of  yearling  bulls 
and  heifers.  While  there  are  a  good 
many  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in 
Kansas,  there  is  probably  no  breeder  in 
the  state  who  could  at  the  present  time 
fill  this  order.  This  man  reported  a 
strong  demand  for  well  bred  cattle  in 
California.  This  incident  shows  the 
scope  of  the  field  for  pure-bred  cattle. 
The  whole  West  and  Southwest  is  in 
the  market  for  pure-bred  live  stock. 
With  all  our  advantages  for  breeding 
pure-bred  stock,  we  should  by  all  means 
endeavor  to  produce  the  stock  to  meet 
this  demand  and  in  addition  take  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
attention  of  these  buyers  who  come  from 
distant  states.  We  put  our  visitor  in 
touch  with  a  number  of  breeders  having 
for  sale  such  stock  as  he  wanted,  and 
by  assembling  from  several  different 
places  he  will  be  able  to  make  up  his 
carload.  It  is  certainly  up  to  the  breed- 
ers of  this  state  to  see  that  no  buyers 
pass  through  our  state  without  at  least 
trying  to  supply  their  needs. 

X   X  X 

The  value  of  farm  lands  without  im- 
provements in  the  United  States  has 
grown  as  follows:  1000,  $15.57  per  acre; 
1010,  $32.40;  1912,  $30.23;  1013,  $38.10; 
1914,  $40.31;  1915,  $40.85;  1916,  $45.55. 
X    X  X 

If  it  is  not  handy  to  get  the  ready- 
mixed  chick  feed,  you  can  make  it  your- 
self and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  that 
you  can  buy  and  better.  Be  sure  and 
have  plenty  of  pinhead  oatmeal  or  rolled 
oats  in  it,  for  there  is  nothing  better 
for  young  chicks  or  old  than  some  form 
of  oats. 

X    X  X 

The  surest  test  of  the  value  of  the 
feed  is  the  result  obtained  at  the  pail. 
There  is  just  one  way  of  determining 
this  definitely  and  that  is  through  the 
use  of  the  scales. 


WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Some  of  the  newspapers  are  already 
making  their  usual  estimates  of  the 
probable  wheat  yield  for  the  year.  In 
some  instances  the  figures  given  are 
credited  to  the  report  recently  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
text  of  this  report,  however,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  estimated  yields.  It 
is  a  little  early  in  the  season  to  begin 
figuring  on  the  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Mohler's  report  gave  the  acreage 
and  also  the  per  cent  which  would  likely 
be  abandoned  and  put  into  other  crops. 
The  percentage  condition  was  also  given 
as  compared  with  an  assumed  standard. 
We  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  venture 
to  make  any  very  accurate  yield  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  report.  There 
are  a  good  many  things  that  can  hap- 
pen in  the  next  few  months  to  influence 
the  crop  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  extent  of  Hessian  fiy  infestation 
was  given  in  the  recent  report  and  this 
forms  a  disquieting  feature  of  the  wheat 
crop  situation.  The  statement  is  being 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  state  that 
the  fly  is  doing  no  damage  now.  The 
flaxseed  sucks  no  juices  from  the  wheat. 
The  tiny  flies  which  have  been  emerging 
from  these  flaxseeds  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  will  do  no  damage.  They  simply 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  wheat  plant 
and  these  will  later  hatch  into  the  mag- 
gots. If  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  hatching  and  development  of  the 
Hessian  fly  in  this  larval  form,  the  dam- 
age may  be  great.  Unfavorable  weather 
conditions  for  the  welfare  of  the  fly  may 
greatly  reduce  the  damage.  There  is  no 
getting  around  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moh- 
ler's report  showed  serious  Hessian  fly 
infestation  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the 
state. 

We  are  glad  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture through  its  many  correspondents 
is  able  to  secure  information  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  and  publish  it  from 
month  to  month.  From  these  reports 
we  can  learn  the  facts  as  to  how  the 
different  influences  are  hindering  or 
helping  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  crop.  The  extent  of  the  Hessian  fly 
damage  in  the  next  two  months  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  prob- 
able crop. 

XXX 

GRAIN  OR  LIVE  STOCK 

Good  grain  crops  always  seem  to  cause 
a  falling  off  in  the  handling  of  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products.  In  spite  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  made  some 
of  the  permanent  successes  in  farming, 
this  seems  to  be  true.  In  a  good  wheat 
year  the  cream  receipts  decrease  and 
fewer  cattle  of  all  kinds  will  be  found 
on  the  farms  of  the  wheat  grower. 

The  organization  of  a  live  stock  asso- 
ciation in  Northwest  Kansas  shows  that 
a  good  many  believe  in  live  stock  and 
diversified  farming  as  the  safest  type  to 
follow,  but  as  yet  the  idea  is  by  no 
means  generally  accepted.  Following  the 
meeting  at  Colby  where  considerable  live 
stock  enthusiasm  was  displayed,  H.  T. 
Nielsen,  district  agricultural  agent,  made 
an  extended  trip  through  the  counties  of 
Rawlins,  Cheyenne,  and  Sherman,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  observing  the  rela- 
tionship between  live  stock  and  grain 
farming.  In  writing  of  this  trip,  Mr. 
Nielsen  says : 

"It  is  rather  surprising  how  large  an 
acreage  is  in  wheat  and  how  small  is 
the  amount  of  live  stock  the  average 
farmer  has  on  hand.  At  many  places  I 
saw  great  piles  of  feed  but  few  animals 
on  the  place  to  consume  it.  It  seems  to 
be  a  poor  system  of  farming  and  yet  it 
is  exceedingly  common  in  this  part  of 
the  state  at  the  present  time.  When 
the  grain  crops  do  well  the  amount  of 
live  stock  kept  is  sure  to  be  small.  A 
few  farmers  are  carrying  on  live  stock 
farming  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  grain 
farming.  These  men,  while  not  discour- 
aged with  their  system,  point  out  that 
the  wheat  growers  have  made  more 
money  in  the  last  two  years  than  have 
the  live  stock  farmers.  This  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  West 
which  will  always  have  to  be  met." 

The  live  stock  farmers,  however,  can 
be  sure  that  when  poor  grain  years  come, 
as  they  will,  the  conditions  will  be  re- 
versed. Exclusive  grain  farming  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  speculative. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Dei  artments 


SUBSCRIBER  L.  M.,  Wallace  County, 
asks  what  precautions  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  strain  of  improved  kafir 
free  from  mixture  with  other  varieties. 

It  is  difficult  to  grow  several  varieties 
of  kafir  on  the  same  farm  and  keep 
them  from  mixing.  The  pollen  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  wind  just  as  is  the  pol- 
len of  corn.  Not  only  does  kafir  mix 
with  other  strains  of  kafir,  but  it  will 
hybridize  with  cane,  feterita,  and  others 
of  the  sorghum  family.  This  injures  the 
purity  of  the  strain  even  more  seriously 
than  mixing  with  other  kinds  of  kafir. 

On  many  farms  it  may  be  necessary 
and  desirable  to  grow  kafir  or  milo  for 
grain  and  some  variety  of  cane  for  for- 
age. These  should  be  kept  as  far-  apart 
as  possible,  and  volunteer  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mature  pollen.  Cane 
seed  is  very  persistent  and  on  a  farm 
where  it  is  grown  there  is  liable  to  be 
scattering  stalks  of  cane  all  over  the 
place.  To  keep  the  grain  sorghums  pure, 
the  cane  heads  should  be  cut  out. 

Maintaining  pure  strains  of  grain  sor- 
ghums will  greatly  increase  their  value 
as  farm  crops.  After  a  certain  strain 
has  demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  a 
certain  locality  it  would  be  better  for 
all  concerned  if  other  varieties  could  be 
discarded  and  all  grow  the  one  pure 
strain.- 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

R.  R.,  a  Clay  County  reader,  writes 
that  he  has  sixty  acres  of  native  upland 
pasture  where  the  grass  is  nearly  all 
dead.  He  would  like  to  sow  some  sweet 
clover  in  this  pasture  and  asks  if  any 
farmers  in  Kansas  have  used  sweet  clo- 
ver extensively  for  pasturing  cows. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
value  of  sweet  clover  for  pasture.  It 
requires  considerable  time  and  patience, 
however,  to  get  it  established  in  a  pas- 
ture such  as  our  correspondent  describes. 
The  pasture  "cannot  be  used  much  the 
first  season,  and  usually  the  young  clo- 
ver plants  that  start  will  have  a  hard 
time  competing  with  the  many  undesir- 
able weeds  found  in  a  worn-out  native 
pasture.  May  1  is  about  as  late  as  sweet 
clover  is  being  sown  in  the  southern 
counties  where  it  is  used  the  most.  It 
is  a  biennial  plant  and  for  this  reason 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  a  permanent 
pasture  as  perennial  plants. 

Many  claim  stock  will  not  eat  sweet 
clover  but  many  farmers  have  been  pas- 
turing it  with  splendid  results.  We  have 
just  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Allen  County  Farm  Bureau.  This  county 
is  growing  more  sweet  clover  than  any 
other  county  in  Eastern  Kansas.  In 
this  report  W.  E.  Watkins,  the  agricul- 
tural agent,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Stock  will  not  eat  green  sweet  clover 
as  long  as  nutritious  bluegrass  is  avail- 
able. Sweet  clover  can  be  pastured  the 
first  season,  beginning  about  June  when 
the  plants  are  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  It  is  the  only  legume  that  never 
causes  bloat.  The  following  instances 
are  given  to  show  how  prominent  a  place 
sweet  clover  for  pasture  will  occupy  in 
Allen  County's  agriculture: 

"J.  A.  Wheeler  seeded  five  acres  in 
April  1914,  and  pastured  six  cows  from 
June  to  October.  In  1915,  six  cows  and 
two  hogs  pastured  continuously  on  three 
acres  of  this  field  from  April  to  August. 
In  August  the  clover  was  knee-high  and 
considerable  seed  had  formed. 

"George  N.  Johnson  seeded  six  acres 
in  March  1914,  and  pastured  four  cows, 
four  calves,  and  ten  hogs  from  June  to 
August.  In  1915,  the  same  field  fur- 
nished pasture  from  April  to  August  for 
four  cows,  six  calves,  and  four  brood 
sows  and  their  litters. 

"William  Laury  pastured  thirty  head 
of  cattle  from  July  to  November  on 
twenty-five  acres,  and  in  1915  the  same 
field  was  pastured  from  April  to  July 
by  ten  calves,  thirty  hogs,  and  twenty- 
five  horses  and  mules. 

"C.  G.  Staley  had  thirty  acres  that 
grazed  sixty  hogs,  sixty  sheep,  ten 
horses,  and  six  cows  during  1914,  and 
in  1915  the  sheep  ate  the  clover  so  close 
that  the  crop  was  killed  out  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  good  bluegrass  pasture  was 
also  available." 

A  number  of  other  instances  are  given 
in  this  report  showing  the  successful  use 
of  sweet  clover  as  a  pasture  crop. 

Alfalfa  Bloat 

J.  L.,  Decatur  County,  asks  if  it  is 
safe  to  turn  some  milk  cows  on  a  patch 
of  alfalfa. 

Many  people  pasture  alfalfa  with  cat- 
tle and  never  seem  to  have  any  serious 
trouble,  but  there  are  a  great  many 


losses  from  alfalfa  bloat  every  year. 
Those  who  turn  cattle  on  alfalfa  are 
taking  some  risk.  There  is  more  danger 
when  the  alfalfa  is  wet  with  dew  or 
rain.  In  the  early  spring  when  the 
growth  is  rank  and  juicy  it  seems  more 
apt  to  cause  bloat.  If  the  risk  of  pas- 
turing alfalfa  is  taken,  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  always  give  some  hay  or  fod- 
der before  turning  them  on  the  alfalfa. 

Always  watch  cattle  when  they  are 
grazing  on  alfalfa.  At  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptom  of  bloat,  move  the 
animal  around  and  pour  cold  water  on 
the  back  and  sides.  As  a  last  resort  if 
the  animal  seems  in  great  distress,  the 
paunch  can  be  punctured.  This  can  be 
done  with  an  ordinary  knife  although  it 
is  better  to  have  the  trochar  and  canula 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  point  at 
which  to  make  the  opening  is  on  the 
left  side  about  six  inches  from  the  point 
of  the  hip  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal 
line  drawn  toward  the  lower  point  of 
the  shoulder. 

A  wooden  gag  or  a  piece  of  rope  coated 


in  Kansas  since  1871,  writes  as  follows 
regarding  the  handling' of  native  grass 
pastures : 

"A  bluestem  pasture  is  like  a  work 
horse — to  get  the  most  out  of  it  you 
must  not  overwork  it  and  must  always 
keep  some  power  in  reserve.  When  once 
exhausted  it  takes  much  time  and  ex- 
pense to  bring  it  back  so  as  to  secure 
good  results.  Stock  always  want  to  feed 
where  grass  is  short  and  tender,  so  if 
you  feed  off  all  that  grows  you  soon 
exhaust  it  and  have  a  weak,  weedy  pas- 
ture. There  should  be  more  or  less  old 
grass  left  in  the  fall  when  stock  is  taken 
out.  This  old  grass  should  be  left  until 
May  15  or  June  1,  or  until  the  gras3 
and  weeds  get  a  start.  Then  burn  off 
all  that  will  burn.  This  not  only  kills 
the  weeds,  but  makes  fresh  tender  feed 
where  the  stock  did  not  graze  it  short 
the  year  before.  Never  turn  stock  into 
a  pasture  until  the  grass  has  a  good 
start.  It  is  better  to  pasture  two  head 
in  June  "than  one  in  May. 

"You  cannot  start  a  bluestem  pasture 


P»mqHIS  self-feeder  designed  and  improved  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
1  tion  furnishes  an  efficient  means  of  self-feeding.  The  pigs  here  seen 
weigh  160  pounds  at  five  months  and  twenty-five  days.  They  were 
self-fed  on  corn,  tankage  and  middlings  according  to  the  "free-choice  sys- 
tem," receiving  in  addition  a  quart  of  buttermilk  a  head  a  day.  Their 
gains  cost  in  dry  lot  only  $5..r>S  with  70-cent  corn,  $1.45  middlings,  $2.50 
tankage,  and  25  cents  a  hundred  buttermilk. 


with  axle  grease,  tar,  or  other  unsavory 
substance  is  sometimes  placed  in  the 
mouth  and  held  there  by  tying  it  to  the 
horns.  The  efforts  of  the  animal  to  get 
rid  of  this  gag  stimulates  the  belching 
of  gas  and  gives  some  relief. 

Two  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  given  every_  half  hour  in  a 
quart  of  cold  water  also  affords  some 
relief. 

When  animals  bloat  badly  they  may 
die  in  a  very  short  time  unless  relieved. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  sim- 
pler remedies  are  not  effective,  the  punc- 
turing of  the  paunch  is  the  only  hope  of 
saving  the  animals  in  bad  eases. 

Following  an  attack  of  bloat  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  Glauber  salts  as  a  purgative. 

Renewing  Prairie  Pasture 

The  experience  of  our  Clay  County 
reader  whose  60-acre  upland  pasture  has 
run  out,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  All 
over  Kansas  native  grass  pastures  have 
failed.  Pasture  is  almost  essential  to 
the  live  stock  business.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  substitute  for  .our  native  grasses. 
As  long  as  there  is  any  wild  grass  left 
in  a  pasture  there  is  a  chance  of  bring- 
ing it  back  to  its  original  condition,  and 
the  value  of  the  native  grass  for  pas- 
ture purposes  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
making  of  this  effort. 

In  our  issue  of  April  1  we  referred  to 
this  question  of  bringing  back  our  na- 
tive grasses.  Those  interested  in  renew- 
ing such  pastures  can  with  profit  refer 
to  that  issue  and  read  the  article.  Re- 
newing the  native  grass  hinges  around 
giving  the  few  plants  that  remain  a 
chance  to  grow  and  mature  seed.  Early 
and  heavy  pasturing  is  the  cause  for 
failure  in  nearly  every  instance.  Tho 
native  grasses  can  stand  a  great  deal, 
but  they  cannot  survive  being  grazed 
close  year  after  year  the  moment  a  spear 
of  green  grass  shows  in  the  spring. 

J.  N.  W.,  Allen  County,  who  has  lived 


from  the  seed.  When  all  the  roots  are 
dead  your  bluestem  pasture  is  gone,  but 
when  there  are  some  live  roots  it  will 
come  back  if  stock  is  kept  off  for  two 
years.  You  can  tramp  a  soft  pasture  in 
November  until  it  looks  like  the  road 
and  many  times  it  seems  to  help,  when 
the  same  treatment  in  May  would  in- 
jure it  for  years." 

There  is  apparently  some  grass  left  in 
the  pasture  of  our  Clay  County  reader, 
and  by  keeping  stock  off  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  season  and  mowing  the  weeds 
in  summer  if  this  is  possible,  there  is 
considerable  chance  that  the  grass  will 
come  back.  Sowing  some  sweet  clover 
may  help  supply  a  little  extra  feed  while 
the  native  grass  is  spreading. 

Abundance  of  Potash  in  Soil 

Kansas  soil  contains  plenty  of  potash. 
It  only  needs  to  be  liberated.  Instead 
of  buying  commercial  potash  at  the  pres- 
ent exorbitant  price  apply  ordinary 
roughage  to  the  gardens  and  fields.  This 
will  meet  the  immediate  need  of  this 
fertilizer  constituent  as  well  as  help  lib- 
erate fertility  that  is  present  in  the  soil 
in  unavailable  form,  says  C.  O.  Swanson, 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Roughage  improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  makes  it  more  fri- 
able and  porous.  It  increases  the  water 
holding  capacity  of  the^soil  and  binds 
soil  particles  together,  thus  prevents 
blowing.  Washing  of  such  soil  is  re- 
tarded while  an  easy  drainage  of  sur-* 
plus  water  is  afforded.  When  straw  is 
burned  these  benefits  are  lost. 

In  a  ton  of  fertilizer  of  the  formula 
2-8-2  there  are  33  pounds  of  potassium 
which  is  equivalent  to  40  pounds  of  pot- 
ash. Potassium  in  salts  is  quoted  at  25 
cents  a  pound  or  $500  a  ton.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  such  an  exorbitant 
price. 

Analysis  shows  that  in  a  ton  of  ordi- 
nary roughage  there  are  eighteen  pounds 


of  potassium  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  twenty  pounds  of  potash.  Two 
tons  of  such  roughage  will  give  as  much 
potash  as  is  found  in  one  ton  of  2-8-2 
formula  fertilizer. 

The  average  Kansas  soil — except  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state — con- 
tains 35,000  pounds  or  more  potassium 
an  acre  in  the  surface  seven  inches.  Lit- 
tle of  this,  however,  is  available  or  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  usable  by  the 
plants.  When  roughage,  such  as  straw, 
corn  stalks,  or  barnyard  manure  decay 
in  the  soil  the  large  amount  of  potas- 
sium which  they  contain  becomes  avail- 
able for  plant  use.  The  decomposing 
material  also  helps  to  liberate  or  make 
available  the  potassium  present  in  the 
soil. 

One  ton  of  ordinary  wheat  straw  con- 
tains 18  pounds  of  potassium  which  is 
equivalent  to  21  pounds  of  potash.  It 
also  contains  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
1.6  pounds  of  phosphorus.  One  ton  of 
corn  stover  contains  practically  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  ingredients  as  the 
wheat  straw.  One  ton  of  alfalfa  hay 
contains  50  pounds  of  potassium  which 
is  equivalent  to  60  pounds  of  potash. 
It  also  contains  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus. This  means  that  at  the  present 
market  price  of  potash  there  is  $15 
worth  of  this  element  in  a  ton  of  alfalfa. 

Commercial  fertilizer  is  used  because 
availably  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  phos- 
phorus is  found  in  the  soil  in  a  limited 
quantity.  There  is  much  potassium  in 
the  straw  while  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
abound  in  the  grains.  When  the  grain 
alone  is  removed  from  the  field  and  the 
straw  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  will  return 
to  it  potassium  in  organic  matter  which 
is  available  for  plant  use.  Under  such 
condition  our  potassium  supply  will  last 
for  thousands  of  years.  Potassium,  how- 
ever, will  be  one  of  the  limiting  factors 
of  crop  production  when  the  straw  and 
other  material  is  burned  and  the  ash  is 
allowed  to  leach  into  the  drainage,  or 
when  alfalfa  and  other  roughage  is  sold. 

The  present  price  of  potassium  is  so 
high  that  the  proportion  of  this  element 
used  in  mixing  the  ordinary  fertilizer  is 
very  much  reduced  at  present.  By  uti- 
lizing the  natural  resources  of  the  farm 
— the  ordinary  roughage — an  abundance 
of  potassium  for  the  needs  of  the  crop 
can  •  be  obtained.  One  ton  of  wheat 
straw  or  corn  stover  contains  as  much 
potassium  as  35  bushels  of  wheat  or  50 
bushels  of  corn. — B.  K.  Baghdigian. 


Bermuda  in  Nebraska 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  Rooks  County 
reader  asking  if  Bermuda  grass  has  been 
grown  successfully  as  far  north  as  the 
Nebraska  line. 

This  is  a  southern  grass  but  is  grad- 
ually becoming  acclimated  where  the 
winters  are  colder  than  in  its  habitat. 
We  do  not  know  of  anyone  growing  Ber- 
muda as  far  north  as  Nebraska.  Some 
has  been  growing  on  the  State  House 
grounds  in  Topeka  for  several  years.  It 
occupies  a  narrow  strip  between  a  side- 
walk and  a  paved  road  where  the  heat 
seems  too  severe  for  bluegrass.  The 
Bermuda  winter-killed  more  the  past 
season  than  it  did  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  a  strip  along  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  however,  that  is  alive  and  now 
growing  vigorously. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  anything 
to  report  on  the  way  this  grass  has  re- 
vived the  past  winter  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 


Plowing  Alfalfa 

I.  N.  Farr  of  Rooks  County,  has  re- 
cently had  some  experience  in  plowing 
alfalfa  sod.  He  writes  of  his  method  of 
rigging  the  plow  used: 

"I  have  just  finished  plowing  an  8- 
acre  field  of  alfalfa,  using  a  sod  plow. 
I  had  the  lay,  which  was  of  the  pointed 
type,  turned  more  fiat  at  the  cutting 
edge  than  is  customary  for  ordinary  sod 
breaking.  I  also  changed  the  shape  of 
the  two  top  rods  of  the  moldboard,  giv- 
ing them  a  sharper  enrve.  I  also  raised 
the  top  rod  at  the  back  end.  By  filing 
the  lay  mostly  from  the  under  side,  es- 
pecially near  the  point,  keeping  the  file 
level,  I  found  it  would  cut  the  roots 
without  much  difficulty.  At  the  heel  end 
of  the  lay  the  filing  can  be  done  on 
either  top  or  bottom  side,  according  to 
the  way  the  plow  tends  to  run.  The  fin 
cutter  should""  be  kept  sharp.  Three- 
horses  can  readily  pull  a  plow  so  set  and 
filed.  I  think  the  shape  of  the  lay  is 
the  most  important  point  in  breaking 
alfalfa.  It  should  cut  the  roots  instead 
of  breaking  them  off  as  is  the  tendency 
with  the  ordinary  plow." 
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CARE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

J^doney  Invested  in  Implement  SJied  and  Shofi  VC^ilJ  Return  Good  Dividend 


A FARMER'S  income  may  easily  be 
much  lessened  by  bis  neglect  to 
properly   care   for   the  machines 
■with  which  the  crops  were  tended. 

It  is  essential  that  all  machines  be 
protected  from  the  elements  while  not 
in  use,  and  a  building  for  this  purpose 
will  be  a  money  saver.  The  plan  and 
elevation  of  a  machine  shed  suitable  for 
average  conditions  is  shown  on  this  page. 
The  material  for  such  a  building  should 
not  cost  more  than  $110. 

The  bill  for  materials  for  this  build- 
ing is  as  follows:  14  pieces — 6x6x10 
ft;  20  pieces — 2x6x14  ft;  3  pieces — 
2  x  8  x  20  f t ;  54  pieces — 2  x  4  x  16  ft; 
54  pieces — 2x4x16  ft;  12  pieces — 2x4 
x  10  ft;  16  pieces— 1  x  8  x  16  ft;  10 
pieces — 1  x  4  x  10  ft;  140  pieces — 1  x  12 
x  14  ft;  1800  L.  O.  G.  Batts,  12  M  Shin- 
gles. 4—24x24xlf"  2  Its  Window 
Frames,  8  casings  for  same. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  MACHINERY 

Investigations  on  the  depreciation  of 
farm  machines  made  by  a  government 
agent  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College  are  re- 
ported in  Minnesota  Bulletin  No.  117. 
The  items  given  below  are  taken  from 
this  bulletin,  the  average  depreciation 
per  year  being  based  on  original  cost  as 
100%.  Depreciation  on  hay  loader, 
11.78%;  manure  spreader,  11.67%;  corn 
binder,  10.03%;  harrows,  8.72%;  stir- 
ring plows,  8A2%;  grain  binder,  7.91%; 
mowers,  7.80%;  gang  plows,  7.40%;  hay 
rakes,  7.80% ;  gas  engines,  7.35% ;  corn 
cultivator,  7.25%;  grain  drills,  6.75%. 

These  figures  on  depreciation  apply  to 
machines  which  have  been  housed.  Au- 
thorities estimate  that  machines  depre- 
ciate twice  as  quickly  when  they  are 
not  housed. 

Just  to  see  how  the  neglect  to  protect 
his  machines  from  the  elements  affects 
the  farmer's  income  we  will  take  a  farm 
which  requires  $600  worth  of  machinery 
properly  to  equip  it.  If  these  machines 
are  properly  housed  they  will  depreciate 
approximately  $48  in  value  each  year, 
but  if  they  are  not  carefully  housed  the 
depreciation  may  be  at  least  $96  a  year 
and  in  some  cases  very  much  more.  It 
is  evident  that  the  money  invested  in 
the  building  will  yield  a  dividend  which 
would  soon  repay  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. After  this  is  paid  for  the  farmer 
will  find  that  the  dividend  is  quite  a 
factor  in  increasing  his  annual  income. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  the  farmer 
should  desire  to  sell  some  of  his  ma- 
chines at  any  time,  he  will  find  that 
they  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  if 
they  bear  evidence  of  careful  housing 
than  they  would  if  they  were  weather- 
beaten  in  appearance. 

When  the  farmer  does  not  properly 
house  his  machines,  the  depreciation  due 
to  their  exposure  is  not  the  only  loss 
suffered,  for  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  elements  during  idle  seasons  much 
move  time  and  effort  is  required  to  get 
them  working  properly.  This  extra  time 
and  effort  is  frequently  expended  dur- 
ing the  busiest  season  when  his  time 
may  easily  be  worth  several  dollars  an 
hour. 

It  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  farmers  who 
are  indifferent  about  housing  their  ma- 
chinery, to  have  the  trying  experience  of 
getting  a  harvesting  machine  to  do  even 
a  poor  grade  of  work  when  the  crops 
are  spoiling.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
costly  experiences  during  the  lifetime  of 
such  fanners,  any  one  of  which  might 
pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  building  a 
suitable  machine  shed.  How  much  bet- 
ter it  would  have  been  to  get  rid  of  this 
waste  and  worry  by  erecting  a  building 
adequate  to  the  needs.  A  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  keeping  his  premises  look- 
ing shipshape,  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
have  machines  scattered  about  the  barn- 
yard, lanes,  and  fence  corners.  This 
practice  greatly  detracts  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  neat  and  tidy 
place. 

CARE  OF  MACHINES  IN  THE  FIELD 

While  it  is  essential  that  machines  be 
properly  cared  for  while  not  in  use,  it  is 
also  essential  that  they  be  properly 
cared  for  while  they  are  being  used. 
When  a  machine  is  operating  in  perfect 
adjustment  it  has  a  characteristic  ^onnd. 
A  careful  operator  of  machines,  knowing 
this  sound,  is  able  to  detect  at  once 
^  when  anything  is  wrong  and  stops  im- 
mediately to  find  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble. It  may  be  that  the  discordant  note 
was  caused  by  a  loose  bolt.  If  this  bolt 
is  tightened  at  once  the  machine  is  again 
in  perfect  running  condition.  If,  how- 
ever, the  loose  bolt  is  not  given  imme- 
diate attention  it  mean-,  ht  ma ny  cases, 
the  breakage  of  a  part  that  '  de- 


By  E.  M.  D.  BRACKER 


lay  of  several  days.  The  skillful  and 
.  efficient  operator  of  farm  machines  takes 
a  keen  delight  in  listening  to  the  hum 
of  machinery  operating  in  perfect  ad- 
justment. 

ATTENTION  AT  END  OF  DAY'S  WORK 

It  is  a  splendid  plan  to  go  over  the 
machine  after  the  day's  operations,  ad- 
justing bearings  and  gears  for  wear 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  tightening 
loose  bolts,  making  sure  that  the  lubri- 
cating devices  have  been  working  prop- 
erly and  that  the  cutting  parts  are  sharp. 
The  machines  may  be  examined  at  any 
time  it  is  most  convenient  after  the 
day's  run  and  before  starting  again.  If 
this  plan  is  followed  systematically,  it 
will  require  but  a  few  minutes  time  each 
day  and  will  prevent  many  breakages 
that,  because  of  the  delay  in  waiting  for 


a  machine  apart,  especially  if  it  is  com- 
plicated, the  parts  that  go  together 
should  be  marked.  These  mark3  greatly 
help  one  in  getting  the  machine  back  to- 
gether again.  If  no  marks  are  provided 
they  should  be  made  with  a  chisel  or  a 
center  punch.  Gear  wheels,  especially 
those  that  travel  in  an  exact  relation  to 
each  other,  are  usually  provided  with 
what  are  known  as  time  marks.  A  tooth 
of  one  gear  wheel  should  come  between 
two  marked  teeth  on  the  other  gear 
wheel.  The  reducing  gears  on  gas  en- 
gines and  the  gears  that  drive  the  bind- 
ing attachment  of  grain  binders  are  ex- 
amples of  gears  that  are  marked  this 
way.  By  noting  these  marks,  or  mak- 
ing similar  marks  before  taking  the  ma- 
chine apart,  one  can  easily  get  a  ma- 
chine  back   together    in   perfect  time. 


MACHINE.  SHLP 


PLAN  FOB  CONVENIENT  SHOP  AND  MACHINE  SHED 


ELEVATION  OF  MACHINE  SHED.  MONEY  PUT  INTO  SUCH 
BUILDING  WILL  RETURN  GOOD  INCOME  ON  THE  INVESTMENT 


repairs,  are  far  more  costly  than  the 
mere  expense  of  their  replacement.  A 
machine  kept  in  constant  repair  will  also 
have  a  longer  life  and  give  more  satis- 
factory service  during  its  lifetime  than 
one  that  is  repaired  in  a  haphazard  way. 

TOOLS  FOR  MAKING  REPAIRS 

Every  farmer  should  provide  himself 
with  a  kit  of  tools,  containing  at  least  a 
hammer,  screw  drivers,  punches,  cold 
chisels,  pliers,  files,  and  an  assortment  of 
bolts,  rivets,  spring  cotters,  etc.  The 
tool  boxes  provided  with  most  machines 
would  not  hold  these  accessories.  As  it 
would  probably  not  be  possible  to  equip 
all  the  machines  with  suitable  boxes,  a 
canvas  bag  or  a  wooden  or  a  metal  tool 
kit  could  easily  be  made  in  which  the 
tools  and  accessories  could  be  carried  to 
the  field  and  left  at  some  convenient 
place.  With  this  equipment,  most  of  the 
ordinary  repairs  could  be  made  in  the 
field.  The  more  serious  breakages  could 
be  taken  to  the  work  shop,  with  which 
every  farm  should  be  provided.  A  kit 
of  tools  and  accessories  as  indicated  need 
be  used  but  one  season  to  have  their 
value  fully  appreciated. 

Every  farm  should  be  equipped  with 
a  workshop  where  at  least  minor  repairs 
to  machines  can  be  made.  This  will  save 
many  trips  to  town  which  are  usually 
made  when  time  is  very  valuable.  Such 
a  shop  also  provides  employment  during 
bad  weather  and  is  a  place  for  the  farm 
boys  to  develop  their  mechanical  inter- 
est. The  equipment  for  this  shop,  to 
start  with,  need  not  be  large.  The  fol- 
lowing tools,  however,  will  be  needed: 
anvil,  forge,  work  bench,  vise,  tongs, 
hammer,  hardies,  chisels,  punches,  and 
drills.  This  entire  outfit,  of  quality  suf- 
ficiently good  for  the  purpose,  can  be 
provided  for  about  $30,  the  price  vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  quality  of  the 
tools.  This  outfit  will  be  needed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  farm  tools  such 
as  saw,  square,  chisels,  wrenches,  plane, 
etc. 

TIME  MARKS  IMPORTANT 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 


These  marks  also  aid  one  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  machine  is  running 
properly  timed.  . 

SELECTING  LUBRICATING  OILS 

The  operator  should  use  judgment  in 
selecting  oils  that  are  to  be  used  on  his 
machines.  There  are  at  least  three  things 
that  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
oils.  First,  what  is  the  speed  at  which 
the  shaft  or  journal  runs;  second,  how 
much  pressure  does  the  shaft  exert 
against  the  bearing;  and  third,  what  are 
the  temperature  conditions  under  which 
the  oil  will  be  used? 

The  object  of  a  lubricant  is,  of  course, 
to  reduce  the  friction  and  thus  increase 
the  life  of  the  bearing,  and  decrease  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  machine. 
Two  metallic  surfaces,  which  appear  per- 
fectly smooth  to  the  naked  eye,  will 
show  ridges  and  grooves  when  viewed 
with  a  microscope.  Great  friction  results 
when  metals  are  brought  into  contact 
and  then  rubbed  together,  because  of  the 
tendency  of  these  rough  surfaces  to 
interlock.  A  lubricant  reduces  this  fric- 
tion by  filling  the  depressions  and  coat- 
ing the  shaft,  and  bearing  with  a  thin 
film  of  oil,  which  prevents  contact  be- 
tween the  metallic  surfaces;  then,  as  the 
shaft  rotates  in  its  bearing,,  the  result- 
ing friction  is  that  of  the  low  internal 
friction  of  the  oil  rather  than  the  high 
friction  between  the  metals.  An  oil  that 
does  not  have  sufficient  body  or  viscos- 
ity, will,  of  course,  be  forced  out  from 
between  the  shaft  and  its  bearing, 
thereby  permitting  metallic  contact  and 
higher  friction.  An  oil  that  possesses 
sufficient  viscosity  or  body  for  average 
conditions  may  become  either  too  thin 
if  the  temperature  rises,  or  too  thick  if 
the  temperature  falls.  Oils  are  also  made 
to  withstand  different  temperatures.  Or- 
dinary lubricating  oils  are  entirely  use- 
less for  lubricating  steam  or  gas  engine 
cylinders,  as  they  would  burn  away  when 
subjected  to  the  high  temperature  exist- 
ing iii  an  engine  cylinder.  Again,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  use  a  heavy  oil  on  high- 
speed shafts,  as  the  internal  friction  of 


the  oil  is  so  great  that  it  tends  to  retard 
the  motion  of  the  shaft.  It  should  now 
be  clear  why  heavy  grease  is  used  on  the 
axles  of  a  wagon  and  light  grease  or  oils 
on  the  axles  of  a  buggy.  In  this  first 
case  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  not  fast 
and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  axle  in 
the  hub  is  great.  In  the  second  case, 
the  wheel  travels  faster  and  the  pressure 
is  less.  Similar  pertinent  examples  could 
be  given  for  all  classes  of  farm  ma- 
chines, but  it  should  be  evident  that  spe- 
cial lubricants  are  made  for  special  pur- 
poses and  the  purchaser  should  consider 
well  the  conditions  under  which  the 
lubricant  is  to  be  used  and  make  his 
selections  accordingly.  An  oil  which  is 
almost  invaluable  for  one.  purpose  will 
be  practically  valueless  for  another. 
While  other  tests  of  oils  could  be  made, 
the  best  test  is  use.  It  is  well  to  do  a 
little  careful  experimenting  with  differ- 
ent oils.  These  experiments  should  not 
be  continued  indefinitely,  but  should  be 
carried  on  for  a  short  period  of  time,  as 
a  poor  grade  of  oil  might  ruin  a  bearing. 
As  soon  as  a  suitable  oil  has  been  found, 
the  operator  should  insist  that  this  oil 
be  secured  and  used.  Many  times  a 
farmer  is  urged  to  purchase  a  new  oil 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  "best  ever." 
In  actual  use  such  an  oil  may  prove  to 
be  the  "worst  ever." 

ADJUSTING  BEARINGS 

The  bearings  should  be  given  careful 
attention  while  a  machine  is  being  used 
to  make  sure  that  thev  are  not  too  tight 
or  too  loose.  Those  bearings  which  are 
subjected  to  hard  usage  and  which  are 
adjustable  for  wear,  should  be  given  at- 
tention every  few  days.  The  halves  of 
a  split  bearing  should  be  separated  with 
enough  liners  or  shims  to  permit  the 
bolts  to  be  sec\irely  tightened  without 
causing  the  bearing  to  bind  on  the  shaft. 
Hot  bearings  are  due  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  dirt  or  grit  in  the  bear- 
ing, poor  oil,  a  lack  of  oil,  or  a  bearing 
that  is  too  tight.  Cylinder  oil  should, 
if  available,  be  applied  to  a  hot  bearing 
as  it  is  not  so  readily  burned  as  ordi- 
nary oil.  Water  may  be  used  to  cool 
most  hot  bearings.  Oil  and  not  water 
should  be  used  to  cool  a  hot  brass  bear- 
ing. It  is  advisable  to  put  cotton  waste 
in  open  and  exposed  oil  holes,  as  this 
aids  in  keeping  dirt  and  grit  out  of  a 
bearing  and  it  also  causes  the  oil  to 
feed  down  more  slowly. 

USE  OF  PAINT 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  the  machines  well 
painted.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  474  en- 
titled "The  Use  of  Paint  on  the  Farm," 
covers  this  and  other  painting  problems 
so  thoroughly  that  the  reader  is  strongly 
advised  to  ask  his  congressman  for  it, 
or  write  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  quoted  from  this 
bulletin : 

"There  is  probably  no  one  point  more 
neglected  by  the  average  farmer  than 
the  judicious  use  of  paint,  not  only  on 
his  house  and  outbuildings,  but  also  on 
machinery  and  various  agricultural  im- 
plements. It  is,  perhaps,  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  some  sections  to 
see  houses  and  agricultural  implements 
on  the  farm  sadly  in  need  of  paint.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  paint  is 
used  solely  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
its  use  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessity.  While  paint  does,  of 
course,  serve  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  appearance  of  property,  it  is  far 
more  useful  for  protection  than  for  orna- 
ment. A  small  amount  of  money  and 
work  expended  in  keeping  a  valuable 
piece  of  machinery  properly  painted  will 
add  greatly  to  the  length  of  its  life. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  buildings.  An- 
other useful  object  which  is  accomplished 
by  painting  is  the  improved  sanitary 
conditions  of  buildings  and  outhouses. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to 
give  instructions  for  artistic  painting,  or 
even  for  doing  the  class  of  work  which 
would  be  expected  of  a  first  class  master 
painter,  for  such  work  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  one  engaged  in  another  busi- 
ness. But  any  man  can  do  an  average 
job  of  painting  and  can  thereby  not  only 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  place  but 
can  add  to  the  durability  of  all  articles 
painted.  The  cost  of  such  work  is  small, 
the  necessary  equipment  is  not  expen- 
sive and,  with  proper  care,  will  last  a 
long  time.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  directions  for  the  care  of  paint  and 
of  the  necessary  points  used  in  its  ap- 
plication and  for  the  proper  selection  of 
different  paints  for  various  purposes, 
their  preparation  and  application,  and 
their  approximate  cost." 
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A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact 

Mogul  8-16:   $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


AT  the  present  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  a  gasoline 
tractor.  Gasoline  averages  now  over  100  per  cent 
higher  in  price  than  kerosene  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  rather 
than  lower,  in  the  opinions  of  men  who  know  the  oil  business. 

Again,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  use  kerosene  in 
a  tractor  not  specially  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene.  Merely 
changing  the  fuel  mixer  is  not  enough;  the  design  of  the  whole 
motor  must  be  changed. 

Kerosene  and  gasoline  tractors  of  equal  power  sell  for  about 
the  same  price  and  use  practically  the  same  amounts  of  fuel. 
On  that  basis  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  saves  each  year,  in  fuel  bills 
alone,  about  a  third  of  its  price.  The  figures  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  this  year, 
give  these  facts  careful  study,  from  every  point  of  view,  before 
you  spend  your  money. 

Mogul  and  Titan  tractors  are  designed  specially  to  operate  on 
kerosene  and  to  give  their  users  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantage. 
There  are  four  sizes  — Mogul  8-16  and  12-25,  Titan  15-30  and 
30-60.   Write  us  for  full  information  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deenng    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED? 

You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.   Your  labor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
in  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

4th!>t  "  -st  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
anu  tne  pr-nuuin  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets— High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being 
the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western 
Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the 
cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A 
recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in 
that  city  for  quality  and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1!»15  one-third"  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  .300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  ex- 
portable surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  at  present  prices  you  can  figure  out 
the  revenue  for  the  producer. 

In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splen- 
did schools,  exceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  cli- 
mate, and  other  great  attractions.  There  is  no  war 
tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  re- 
duced railway  rates,  information  as  to  best 
locations,  etc.  Address 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 

READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Early  Corn  Cultivation 


PROPER  cultivation  is  essential  to 
the  successful  growing  of  corn  or 
kafir.  The  primary  object  of  cul- 
tivation is  to  destroy  weeds.  Unless 
kept  in  check,  weeds  will  smother  the 
crop.  Every  corn  grower  knows  what 
happens  when  a  spell  of  wet  weather 
keeps  him  out  of  his  corn  field  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time  while  the 
corn  is  small. 

The  careful  corn  grower  kills  many 
weeds  before  the  crop  is  planted.  Cul- 
tivation in  advance  of  planting  can  be 
more  cheaply  and  quickly  done  than 
after  the  crop  is  planted.  This  advance 
work  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  corn 
grower  because  on  the  general  farm 
corn-cultivating-time  is  a  busy  season 
and  many  jobs  are  crowding  the  workers. 

In  the  early  cultivation  of  corn  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  to  cover  as  large  an 
area  as  possible  at  just  the  right  time. 
In  spite  of  what  may  have  been  done 
in  killing  weeds  before  the  crop  was 
planted,  there  will  be  plenty  of  seeds 
left  and  as  the  soil  becomes  warm  they 
will  germinate  and  grow  rapidly,  fre- 
quently outstripping  the  crop. 

For  rapid  work  in  destroying  these 
germinating  weeds,  the  ordinary  spike- 
tooth  harrow  is  a  tool  that  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  on  both  listed  and 
surface  planted  corn.  -  The  surface 
planted  corn  can  be  harrowed  before  the 
crop  is  up.  The  weeds  will  be  just  in 
the  germinating  stage,  many  of  them 
not  even  having  the  shoots  above  ground. 
Harrowing  will  kill  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them.  If  left  for  the  cultivator 
to  destroy  later,  they  will  do  consider- 
able damage  while  the  corn  is  small  and 
it  will  be  a  more  expensive  job  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  addition  to  killing  the 
weeds,  the  harrow  puts  the  surface  in 
a  fine  state  of  tilth. 

Corn  cannot  be  safely  harrowed  just  as 
it  is  coming  through  the  ground  for  the 
shoots  are  very  tender  at  this  time. 
When  it  is  two  or  three  inches  high  the 
harrow  can  be  used  if  the  weeds  have 
not  grown  too  large.  The  weeder  is  a 
tool  made  specially  for  this  work  and 
is  a  most  valuable  implement  fo*r  the 
corn  or  kafir  grower.  Its  teeth  are  not 
so  rigid  as  those  of  the  harrow  and  it 
can  sometimes  be  used  when  the  harrow 
would  injure  the  crop. 

The  breaking  of  the  crust  following  a 
dashing  rain  can  be  quickly  done  with 
either  the  harrow  or  weeder.  This  has 
a  wonderfully  stimulating  effect  on  the 
growth  of  tlie  crop.  A  free  circulation 
of  air  in  the  soil  is  necessary  and  this 
cannot  take  place  when  the  surface  is 
hard  and  compact.  Maintaining  this 
loose,  open  condition  of  the  surface  soil, 
is  another  important  purpose  of  culti- 
vation. It  encourages  the  development 
of  plant  food  because  warmth,  moisture 
and  free  circulation  of  air  are  factors 
in  promoting  these  activities  in  the  soil. 

There  is  not  so  much  advantage  in  us- 
ing the  harrow  on  listed  corn  because 
the  lister  cultivators  now  in  use  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  early  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  or  kafir  in  lister  rows.  One 
who  knows  how  to  adjust  this  tool  can 
do  a  splendid  job  of  destroying  weeds  in 
small  corn.  The  first  time  over  the  disks 
should  be  set  to  throw  the  soil  from  the 
corn.  The  small  shovels  should  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  stir  the  soil  very  close 
to  the  row.  This  first  time  over  is  the 
only  chance  to  break  up  the  soil  close 
to  the  growing  plant.  It  helps  warm  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  lets 
the  air  in  around  the  roots.  Enough  fine 
soil  can  be  allowed  to  sift  around  the 
plants  in  the  row  to  cover  and  destroy 
Meeds  just  starting.  It  will  pay  well  to 
study  carefully  the  adjustment  of  this 
tool  in  going  over  the  listed  crops  the 
first  time.  Weeds  that  get  well  started 
in  lister  rows  are  hard  to  kill  later. 

A  study  of  methods  actually  being 
followed  is  of  interest.  The  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  corn  growing 
practices  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  a  recent  publication  the  results 
were  given.  In  Kansas,  Russell  County 
was  selected  for  the  study,  the  methods 
there  being  typical  of  those  followed 
where  listing  is  the  common  practice. 
The  report  says: 

"The  rows  are  usually  3*  feet  apart, 
with  one  stalk  every  18  or  20  inches.  In 
this  operation  most  of  the  land  is  broken, 
hut  there  is  a  strip  directly  between  the 
rows  which  is  not  plowed  but  is  after- 
ward broken  up  during  the  cultivation. 
After  the  corn  is  up,  the  first  cultiva- 


tion is  given  most  often  with  a  4-horse, 
2-row  disk  cultivator,  designed  for  cul- 
tivating listed  corn.  At  this  cultivation 
the  dirt  is  thrown  away  from  the  corn 
and  the  ridges  made  higher.  These 
ridges  are  next  harrowed  with  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  or  a  plank  drag,  and  partly 
torn  down.  The  next  cultivation  is  given 
with  the  same  implement,  with  the  disks 
adjusted  so  as  to  throw  the  soil  to  the 
corn,  tearing  down  the  ridges  between 
the  rows.  The  next  and  last  cultivation 
usually  is  done  with  a  2-horse,  4-shovel 
or  6-shovel  cultivator,  leaving  the  land 
about  level." 

No  matter  what  the  method  of  plant- 
ing or  what  tools  are  used  in  cultivating, 
the  important  point  is  to  do  the  early 
work  promptly  and  thoroughly.  The 
best  corn  growers  have  found  the  har- 
row and  weeder  especially  adapted  to 
this  early  work. 


Acid  Soils  Require  Lime 

Alfalfa  and  clover  refuse  to  grow  on 
acid  soils  because  the  bacteria  that  aid 
legumes  by  supplying  them  with  avail- 
able nitrogen  from  the  air  cannot  thrive 
in  these  acid  soils.  Such  soils  are  found 
in  Southeastern  Kansas  and  lime  is  the 
common  way  of  correcting  them.  Apply 
lime  now  to  fields  that  are  to  he  sum- 
mer fallowed  for  fall  seeding  to  alfalfa 
or  clover.  If  the  soils  are  acid  the  lime 
should  be  applied  to  the  preceding  crops 
or  from  six  months  to  a  year  before  seed- 
ing to  the  legumes.  This  allows  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  weathering  agents  to 
start  the  sweetening  of  this  kind  of  soil. 

The  safest  form  is  finely  ground  lime- 
stone because  it  cannot  possibly  injure 
the  soil.  Careless  handling  or  too  heavy 
applications  of  burnt  or  quick  lime  will 
injure  the  soil  by  burning  out  the  or- 
ganic matter.  The  amount  of  ground 
limestone  to  apply  largely  depends  on 
the  previous  handling  of  the  soil  but 
usually  varies  from  two  to  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  One  application  in  a  four  or 
five  year  rotation  is  sufficient  for  most 
soils. 

The  lime  should  be  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing on  plowed  fields  and  then  it  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil  with 
a  harrow  or  disk.  It  may  be  scattered 
from  a  wagon  with  a  scoop,  spread  with 
a  manure  spreader,  or  applied  by  means 
of  a  regular  lime  drill. — R.  I.  Throck- 
morton, K.  S.  A.  C. 


Cedar  Apple  Rust 

The  cedar  apple  rust  belongs  to  a  class 
of  fungous  plant  diseases  called  rusts, 
which  require  two  hosts  upon  which  to 
complete  the  life  cycle.  In  the  case  of 
cedar  apple  rust  it  is  the  red  cedar  and 
the  apple  tree. 

Gelatinous  masses  of  tissue  grow  out 
and  project  from  the  cedar  galls  in  the 
spring  when  the  warm  rains  come  and 
from  these  masses  spores  are  developed. 
These  are  noticeable  at  present  on  the 
cedar  tree.  The  wind  distributes  the 
spores,  and  any  that  by  chance  get  on  an 
apple  tree  will  cause  an  infection  which 
produces  a  spotted  condition  of  the  foli- 
age and  a  roughened  pimple-like  condi- 
tion on  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  In 
severe  cases  this  disease  may  cause  pre- 
mature defoliation  but  does  not  cause 
the  direct  rotting  of  the  fruit.  It  merely 
produces  a  blemish  on  the  fruit  which 
reduces  its  market  value. 

If  the  general  spray  schedule  is  care- 
fully followed  the  damage  to  the  apple 
crop  from  this  fungous  disease  will  be  a 
negligible  factor. 

There  are  three  other  methods  advised 
in  some  states  for  controlling-  the  dis- 
ease— cutting  down  the  red  cedars,  choos- 
ing a  place  for  the  orchard  that  is  not 
close  to  red  cedars,  and  planting  varie- 
ties of  apples  resistant  to  rust.  The 
first  method  is  not  to  be  advised  in  Kan- 
sas because  the  red  cedar  is  far  too  valu- 
able to  be  sacrificed  and,  furthermore, 
this  species  of  evergreen  is  not  abundant 
enough  to  require  such  drastic  control 
measures.  The  planting  of  the  red  cedar 
is  being  encouraged  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  evergreens  in  Kan- 
sas and  therefore  holds  a  prominent  place 
in  the  list  of  trees  recommended  by  the 
department  of  forestry  of  the  agricul- 
tural college. 

When  new  orchards  are  planted,  one 
should  see  that  red  cedars  are  not 
planted  nearby.  For  a  windbreak,  plant 
the  Austrian  pine — it  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  and  is  not  affected  by  the  cedar 
apple  rust. — L.  E.  Melchers.'K.  S.  A.  C. 
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Allen  County  Silage  Tests 

The  relative  desirability  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  for  the  silo  has  been  tested 
by  the  members  of  the  Allen  County 
Farm  Bureau  during  the  past  two  years. 
It  was  assumed  in  the  start  that  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  feeding  value 
of  silage  made  from  cane,  kafir,  and 
corn,  so  tonnage,  yields  only  were  con- 
sidered. Three  years  ago  in  that  county, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  Eastern  Kan- 
sas, most  of  the  silo  owners,  preferred 
to  fill  their  silos  with  corn,  but  kafir  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  favor.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soil  types, 
stands  dry  weather  better  than  corn,  and 
is  much  easier  to  handle  at  filling  time. 
This  last  point  is  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, for  labor  is  always  an  important 
consideration  in  filling  silos.  Many  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  the  silo  on  the  ground 
of  the  difficulty  in  securing  help  at  fill- 
ing time. 

A  bundle  of  corn  is  bulky  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  to  the  cutter.  In  Eastern 
Kansas  at  least,  cane  gets  so  tall  as  to 
be  difficult  to  handle.  The  kafir  bundle 
is  compact  and  stiff;  of  medium  length, 
and  requires  a  minimum  of  labor  in  get- 
ting it  from  the  field  to  the  cutter.  Even 
self-feed  machines-usually  require  a  man 
at  the  table  when  corn  is  being  cut,  but 
kafir  bundles  can  be  fed  into  these  ma- 
chines direct  from  the  wagon. 

W.  E.  Watkins,  agricultural  agent  of 
Allen  County,  in  his  report  summarizes 
these  silage  crop  tests  made  on  eight  dif- 
ferent farms.  The  average  tonnage  yield 
per  acre  of  Orange  cane  for  1914  and 
1915,  was  11.08,  black-hulled  kafir  9.73, 
corn  8.87.  Some  of  these  test  plots  were 
on  upland  and  some  on  bottom  land.  A 
number  of  other  crops  were  grown,  but 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  having 
any  special  merit  as  silage  crops. 

In  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  best 
type  of  kafir  for  the  silo,  a  head-to-row 
ti  st  was  conducted  on  the  farm  of  Cur- 
tis Strong.  Thirteen  heads  were  planted, 
the  seed  from  each  head  being  planted 
in  a  separate  row.  The  seed  had  been 
selected  from  the  field  in  the  fall  of 
1914.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  handling  of  the  rows.  A 
few  plant  characters  were  closely  stud- 
ied for  the  purpose  of  noting  their  re- 
lation to  the  acre  yield  of  forage. 
Among  these  were  the  height  of  stalk, 
length  of  head,  and  number  of  blades. 
The  stand  was  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the  acre  yields.  The  field 
presented  a  curious  sight  late  in  the  sea- 
son, because  of  the  differences  in  height 
and  foliage.  A  study  of  the  table  given 
in  the  report,  showed  that  the  heights 
varied  from  six  feet  two  inches  to  eight 
feet.  The  head  lengths  ranged  from 
eight  inches  to  ten  and  one-half.  The 
number  of  leaves  to  the  stalk  from  eight 
to  eleven,  and  the  acre  tonnage  yields 
from  10.28  to  18.74.  In  determining 
these  figures,  a  number  of  stalks  in 
each  row  were  averaged. 

The  heaviest  tonnage  yield  was  in  a 
row  having  stalks  seven  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  ten  and  one-half  inch  heads, 
and  eleven  blades  to  the  stalk.  Such 
test  as  this  suggests  the  possibilities  in 
improving  the  crop  by  breeding.  In  com- 
menting on  the  test,  Mr.  Watkins  stated 
that  a  heavy  stalk  from  seven  to  seven 
and  a  half  feet  tall,  with  plenty  of  leaf 
surface  and  large,  uniform  heads,  seemed 
to  be  the  best  type  where  large  yield  of 
forage  is  desired.  Mr.  Strong,  who  did 
this  row  work,  is  very  much  interested 
in  both  kafir  and  corn  breeding  and 
wants  to  continue  the  work. 

Undoubtedly  kafir  has  a  number  of 
advantages  over  corn  as  a  silage  crop 
and  this  sort  of  work  will  develop  and 
fix  the  best  types  to  grow  in  different 
localities  and  for  different  purposes. 


Depth  to  Cover  Corn 

Corn  should  be  planted  sufficiently 
deep  to  insure  the  kernels  being  placed 
in  moist  soil  without  danger  of  drying 
out.  The  depth  is  governed  largely  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  its  moisture 
content  when  the  corn  is  planted,  and 
by  the  time  of  planting.  As  a  rule,  two 
to  three  inches  is  about  right.  On  wet, 
heavy  soils  two  inches,  or  possibly  less, 
may  be  sufficient,  while  on  light  or  sandy 
soils  three,  or  perhaps  four,  inches  is 
necessary  for  best  results.  Planting  to 
this  depth  is  often  necessary  in  Western 
Kansas  to  prevent  the  soil  around  the 
corn  from  drying  out.  Corn  need  not  be 
covered  so  deeply  early  in  the  season  as 
when  planted  late,  as  the  ground  does 
not  early  in  the  season  dry  out  so  rap- 
idly.—-C.  C.  Cunningham. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Essentials 


THE  claims  made  for  motor 
cars  are  varied  and  many. 
You  have  been  told  of  the 
speed  of  one  engine;  you  have 
read  reams  of  oratory  on  the 
great  power  of  another  engine; 
you  have  observed  the  stress 
laid  on  the  virtues  of  multi- 
cylinder  construction;  else- 
where you  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  wide  sweeping 
array  of  superlatives  carefully 
substituted  for  concrete  and 
pertinent  facts. 

To  make  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  selection,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sift  the  essentials  from 
the  non-essentials,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  said  that  are 
not  important,  even  if  true. 

Deciding  on  a  motor  car  for 
your  particular  needs  is  just  the 
same  as  making  any  other  kind 
of  a  decision.  You  must  dis- 
regard the  unimportant  ele- 
ments and  weigh  the  remaining 
facts  against  your  individual 
requirements. 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  car 
that  is  inexpensive  in  first  cost 
and  after-cost,  you  will  want  to 
investigate  the  Maxwell.  If  you 
attach  importance  to  sturdiness 
and  reliability,  you  should  know 
that  the  Maxwell  is  the  World's 
Champion  Endurance  Car — it 
having  traveled  22,000  miles 
last  January  without  repairs,  re- 
adjustments or  without  a  single 
motor  stop. 

If  you  are  concerned  with 
gasoline  and  tire  mileage,  you 
will  recall  that  on  this  22,000- 
mile  endurance  run  the  Maxwell 
stock  touring  car  averaged  al- 
most 22  miles  to  the  gallon  and 
over  9,000  miles  per  tire. 

In  the  end  you  must  be  the 
judge,  but  just  remember  that 
there  must  be  a  definite  reason 
for  a  production  approaching 
80,000  Maxwell  cars  this  year, 
and  for  40,000  having  been  sold 
last  year  in  American  farming 
districts  alone. 


Brief  Specifications  —  Four  cylinder  motor;  cone  clutch  running  in  oil;  unit  transmission  (3  speeds)  bolted  to 
engine,  %  floating  rear  axle;  left-hand  steering,  center  control;  56"  tread,  103"  wheelbase;  30  x  3  l/2°  tires;  weight 
1,960  pounds.  Equipment — Electric  head-lights  (with  dimmer)  and  tail-light;  storage  battery;  electric  horn ; 
one-man  mohair  top  with  envelope  and  quick-adjustable  storm  curtains;  clear  vision,  double- ventilating  wind- 
shield; speedometer;  spare  tire  carrier;  demountable  rims;  pump,  jack,  wrenches  and  tools.  Service — 16  complete 
service  stations,  54  district  branches,  over  2,500  dealers  and  agents — so  arranged  and  organized  that  service  can  be 
secured  anywhere  within  12  hours.  Prices — 2-Passenger  Roadster,  $635;  5-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $655.  Three 
other  body  styles. 


Touring  Car,  completely  equipped,  including  Electric  Starter 
and  Lights,  $655,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.      Four  other  body  styles. 


MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Write  to  Dept.  28  for  our  catalog  giving  detailed  specifications  and  our  booklet 
"22,000  Miles  Without  Stopping." 
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Warranted  to  Glvo  Satisfaction. 

Gontbault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Nc  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  6plint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  la  invaluable. 
Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  Bold  is 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  QTSend  tor  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


SAVES  A  TEAM  SiSS- 


on  a  Binder. 

Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 

Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull  8-ft bind- 
er in  heavy  grain.as 
engine  drives  sickle 
?and  all  machinery. 


Gushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4 H. P. only 
1901bs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for -Ail- 
Purpose  Work.  Same 
Engine  Used  on  Binder 


-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG-! 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor— can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  miles 
per  hour  — on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  everyday  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


Get  the  Hay  Press 
j  with  the  Hustle 

A  DMIRAL  (two-man)  ■ 
horse   press,  three 
stroke  power,  self  feed,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
I  ideal  press  for  home  baling. 

Admiral 

Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet6  inches. 
Light  in  weight.  Use  any  en- 
gine. 20  years'  leadership.  Write 

for  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 

Box  11 
Kar.sasCity.Mo. 


Sunshine 

KHog  House 
\Windows 


Neyer  need  paint 
or  repairs- -good 
for  permanent 
service. 

Eqnip 
YOUR 

hog 
house 

DOW. 


For 

the  up- 
t  o-d  ate, 
practical  hog 
raiser.  Designed 
and  made  by  spe- 
cialists*-best  and 
most    satisfactory  win- 
dow   money    can  buy. 
Admits   direct  sunshine 
and  makes  hoes  healthy. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel 
Will  not  leak— can 
not  rot,  rust,  or  warp. 
Bluo  Prints  of  N-. 
-  Hog  Houses  Free. 
Write  today  for  our  FT! EE  hog 
house  pIans--4  complete  t  Inn.-, 
pared  by  experts.  Embody  al. 

i  features-full  details  and  specifications.  Worth 
loney  to  you.  We'll  tell  you  about  our  other  special- 
s-Chief Steel  Ventilating  Cupolas,  New  Chief 
ventilating  Windows, Chief  Sidcwall  Windowa.etc. 
SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
575  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


O.K.  HAY  PRESS 


Two  Men 
Can  0»«at* 


With  or  Without  Engine 
Latest  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
Best  and  Cheapest 
Use  Your  Engine 
if  Desired. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  describing  tbls  and  our 
Horse Powor  Presses. Englnesand  IMtloaa Scales.  AddreBS 
SCOTT  HAY  PRESS  CO.  !219Uaion  Ave.  KamaaCity.Mo. 


EARLY  LAMB  EXPERIENCE 


EARLY  lambs  have  been  profitably 
produced  for  several  years  by  H.  C. 
La  Tourette  of  Decatur  County. 
His  registered  ewes  have  produced  a  150 
per  cent  lamb  crop  this  year.  Two  of 
his  neighbors  have  recently  started  in 
sheep,  one  with  a  flock  of  800  ewes,  and 
the  other .  with  250.  Both  are  doing 
well. 

Mr.  La  Tourette  says  the  lambs 
dropped  in  January  or  February  require 
a  little  more  care  than  the  ones  coining 
in  April  or  May,  but  it  is  a  time  when 
he  does  not  have  much  to  do  and  the 
extra  care  is  paid  for  by  the  increased 
returns  from  the  early  lambs. 

''Last  season,"  writes  Mr.  La  Tourette, 
"I  raised  75  lambs  dropped  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  March  15.  They  sold  June 
29  at  $9.60  a  hundred  on  the  Kansas 
City  market,  weighing  63  pounds  each. 
Another  advantage  of  the  early  lambs 
is  that  they  are  kept  in  feed  yards  or 
on  rye  or  some  other  pasture  near  the 
barn  while  young,  so  there  is  no  loss 
from  dogs  or  wolves.  By  the  time 
spring  work  begins  they  are  large 
enough  so  that  they  require  but  little 
attention. 

"In  order  to  handle  these  early  lambs 
successfully  I  have  my  shed  well  bedded 
and  stop  all  cracks  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  snow.  The  shed  has  an  opening  on 
the  south  side  two  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing. Muslin  curtains  are  provided  that 
can  be  rolled  down  at  night  or  in  severe 
weather. 

"A  young  lamb  always  likes  to  lie 
down  close  to  the  side  of  the  building 
so  as  to  be  protected  from  being  run 
over  by  the  older  sheep.  I  nail  a  12- 
inch  board  around  the  building  close  to 
the  ground  and  fill  in  back  of  it  with 
straw  or  litter.  This  adds  greatly  to 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  young 
lambs  as  they  will  lie  on  this  narrow 
bed  and  are  not  disturbed  by  the  older 
sheep. 

"I  have  some  extra  panels  and  can 
partition  off  sections  of  the  shed.  Each 
morning  I  take  out  the  new-born  lambs 
and  their  mothers  and  place  them  in  one 
end  of  the  building,  moving  the  panels 
back  as  the  flock  increases.  I  also  have 
a  number  of  small  pens  two  and  a  half 
by  three  feet  in  size,  to  put  ewes  and 
lambs  in  if  necessary.  I  keep  gallon 
syrup  pails  handy  and  in  ease  lambs 
come  in  very  cold  weather  I  fill  a  pail 
with  hot  water,  tie  it  in  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  small  pens,  and  place  the 
lamb  near  it.  I  raised  180  lambs  dur- 
ing the  coldest  weather  in  January  this 
year,  and  lost,  only  three  or  four  from 
chilling.  This  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  use  of  the  pails  of  hot 
water.  Jugs  would  be  better  than  the 
pails. 

"To  succeed  with  sheep  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  suitable  feed.  This  is  easily 
done  in  this  part  of  the  state  by  storing 
silage,  and  growing  alfalfa  on  the  bot- 
toms. A  little  bran  can  be  fed  with 
profit  when  rye  or  wheat  pasture  is  not 
available." 


New  Service  Lien  Law 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  new  Kansas  serv- 
ice lien  law.  This  law  gives  a  lien  on 
the  mare  from  the  time  she  is  bred  and 

expires  in  twelve  months  if  the  mare 
fails  to  produce  a  colt  and  in  twenty 
months  if  she  produces  a  colt.  How- 


ever, mares  bred,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  owner,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Register  of  Deeds  of  the  county  where 
mares  were  bred  before  the  lien  becomes 
effective.  The  fee  for  filing  is  fifty 
cents  a  list,  and  each  list  may  contain 
as  many  as  one  hundred  mares. 

The  law  provides,  further,  that  a  mare 
cannot  be  sold,  traded,  or  removed  from 
the  county  after  breeding  until  the  owner 
of  the  mare,  at  the  time  of  breeding,  has 
settled  for  the  service  fee  or  has  secured, 
from  the  owner  of  the  stallion  to  which 
she  was  bred,  written  permission  for 
such  sale,  trade,  or  removal.  «►  Selling, 
trading,  or  removing  a  mare  from  the 
county  where  bred  without  complying 
with  this  requirement  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Kansas  a  lien 
does  not  apply,  and  service  fees  for  a 
stallion  cannot  be  collected  unless  the 
stallion  in  question  is  registered  by  the 
State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  from  which  copies 
of  the  lien  law  may  be  secured  without 
charge. — C.  W.  McCampbell,  Secretary 
Kansas  State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board. 


Work  the  Stallion 

Too  many  of  our  pure-bred  stallions 
are  spoiled  by  being  hampered.  To  be  a 
success  as  a  breeder,  a  horse  must  be 
in  a  vigorous  condition.  If  he  is  not  fit 
to  work,  he  is  not  fit  to  sire  work  horses. 
A  horse  must  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  performing 
a  definite  amount  of  regular  work  each 
day.  There  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  stallion  that  is  broke  to  woTk, 
in  good  condition.  This  may  not  be  prac- 
tical in  many  cases,  and  where  it  is  not 
the  horse  must  have  a  good-sized  yard 
or  paddock  in  which  to  exercise.  In  ad- 
dition a  certain  amount  of  road  work 
should  be  given  each  day. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  a  horse  hog- 
fat,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme.  The  ideal  is  to  have  the  horse 
in  good  flesh  and  preferably  gaining 
somewhat  at  the  beginning  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  Feeding  of  corn  exclusively 
is  not  a  good  plan  as  it  is  too  heating. 
Oats  make  a  safer  grain  ration,  but  corn 
can  be  supplemented  with  wheat  bran 
and  a  little  oil  meal.  A  pound  of  hay  to 
each  100  pounds  of  weight  is  enough. 
The  common  practice  of  keeping  the 
manger  full  of  hay  is  not  a  good  one. 
The  horse  is  almost  sure  to  eat  more 
than  is  good  for  him.  There  is  more 
danger  where  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is 
fed  than  where  prairie  hay  is  a  part  of 
the  ration.  The  amount  of  grain  will 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  horse  is 
working.  The  horse  at  hard  work  re- 
quires about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  grain 
to  each  100  pounds  of  weight.  Ordi- 
narily the  stallion  will  not  require  quite 
so  much. 


Worm  Remedies 

L.  J.  N.,  Wyandotte  County,  asks  for 
a  remedy  for  worms  in  sheep,  also  wants 
to  know  if  borax  is  a  good  worm  rem- 
edy for  horses. 

These  inquiries  are  not  very  specific, 
but  we  are  assuming  that  our  corre- 
spondent refers  to  the  stomach  worm  in 
sheep.  This  parasite  causes  serious  losses 
in  farm  flocks  unless  measures  are  taken 
to  keep  them  in  check.  It  is  a  small, 
round  worm  about  an  inch  in  length, 
White  or  reddish  brown  color,  and  is 
found   in  the   fourth   stomach.  These 


KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION  FIGURES  CREDIT  ONE  ACRE 

OF  ALFALFA  WITH  NET  GAIN  OF  $65.90.  PORK  VALUED 

AT  $5   A  HUNDRED  AND  CORN   AT  50   CENTS  A  BUSHEL 


For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tiros 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Puncfureproof 

Double  Service  TUret  are  made 
double  tho  thickness  of  tie  best 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  srjf- 
lace  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fabric  and  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— the 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  be  de- 
pended on  and  tire  tronblescannotbe  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  in  the 
U.  8.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  output  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  Bhort  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  Introductory  Offers 
VBUSBB 

Tlret  Tubes  Ttr*B  Tubes 

80x3  1  0.  8  8.60  £2.30  86x4  In.  $17.45  $1.65 
80x3«  in.  10.86  3.10  36x4Kln.  21.20  6.60 
82x3)1  In.  12.76  8.20  36x4^1  In.  22.60  6.75 
83x1  in.  16.75  4.20  37x4)|in.  23.60  6.20 
84x4   In.    16.70    i3o      97x6  In.    26.30  6M 

All  other  sizes  not  included  In  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  1055  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders_forl 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  be 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct  j 
to  the  consumer  only.  I 
Descriptive  folder  upon,  re- 
quest. Write  for  it. 
Double  Service  Tire  8c 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Dept.  KF 
mmnmmamamammmwmmm^w 


The  Sled  Built  For  Service 


BEARINGS  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS 

Will  run  lighter  and  steadier 
than  any  sled  or  wheel  cultivator 
built;  will  throw  dirt  to  or  from 
corn.  Will  cultivate  or  BUST 
RIDGES  with  equal  success.  Price 
$18.00,  delivered.  We  make  five 
different  styles  of  cultivators. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

REPLANTING  ATTACHMENT 
may  be  attached  to  any  sled  or 
wheel  cultivator.  Planting  hills  by 
touch  of  foot  or  finger.  Acts  in- 
stantly and  to  the  spot.  Price 
$3.00  delivered. 

THE  RESCHKE  MACHINE  WORKS  °o. 

908  N.  Washington,  Wichita,  Kan. 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Saves  20% 
Baling  Cost 


MEANS  OXE  MAX  LESS 
Both  belt  and  power  presses 
Send 
for 
Cat- 
tle* 


Send  Us  Tour 

Orders  and  Con-  >4is*'  Enswe  on  same 
sifimuents  oJ  Hay  or  separate  frame 
Auto-Fedan  Hay  PressCo..  1664 Wyoming. KansasClty.Mo. 


WITTEf 


You  can't  buy  any  Qnnd  engine  at  a 
lower  price.   Von  can't  buy  a  better 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.   Established  1S70. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1601  Oakland  Av.  KarreasCrty, Mo 
1601  Empire  Bldg.,PitUburgh,Pa 


2  H  P.  $29.95 

3  H  P.  $17.85 

4  H  P.  $64.75 
6  H-P.  $S9 .90 
8  H  P  $129  .80 
Vi  ritefor  prices 
on  sizes  1 .'.  16 

and  22  H-P. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
'find  what  you  want. 
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worms  may  easily  be  overlooked  by  one 
ttnfamilrar' with  them,  especially  if  there 
is  much  food  in  the  stomach  when  the 
examination  is  made.  By  carefully 
washing  the  contents  these  small,  thread- 
like worms  will  be  found.  When  animals 
are  seriously  affected  the  worms  will  be 
present  in  large  numbers.  Mature  sheep 
arc  usually  able  to  resist  the  disease. 
They  nearly  always  have  a  few  worms 
but  there  are  no  serious  results  It  is 
among  the  lambs  that  the  losses  occur. 
There  can  be  no  success  in  sheep  raising 
if  lambs  are  allowed  to  become  badly  in- 
fested with  stomach  worms. 

Prevention  is  the  best  remedy.  The 
eggs  of  the  worms  are  hatched  in  the 
pasture  where  they  are  dropped  the  year 
before.  They  hatch  and  crawl  up  the 
blades  of  grass  and  thus  gain  entrance 
to  the  lambs'  stomachs.  They  are  al- 
ways more  numerous  in  moist  weather 
and  in  damp,  marshy  pastures.  The 
drinking  places  become  infested  and  if 
the  lambs  are  allowed  to  graze  in  such 
pastures  where  sheep  ran  the  year  before 
they  are  certain  to  become  badly  in- 
fested with  these  worms. 

Long  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  stomach  worm  it  was  recognized 
that  sheep  must  have  frequent  changes 
of  pasture.  On  the  farms  where  few 
sheep  are  kept  the  lambs  should  always 
have  .fresh  pasture  proved  for  them. 
The  early-dropped  lambs  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  seriously  affected.  Patches 
of  rape  or  other  annual  crops  can  be 
grazed  and  later  in  the  season'  when  the 
lambs  are  weaned  they  can  be  turned 
into  the  cornfield.  If  they  are  kept 
from  running  on  pastures  that  are  grazed 
with  mature  sheep  there  will*  be  little 
danger  of  the  lambs  being  injured  by 
these  parasites. 

When  a  bunch  of  lambs  is  found  to 
.  be  badly  infested  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  high  and  dry  location  and  supplied 
with  pure  water.  Gasoline  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  internal  remedies.  The 
dose  for  a  lamb  weighing  from  60  to  100 
pounds,  is  one  tablespoonful  shaken  up 
in  four  ounces  of  sweet  milk.  The  lamb 
to  be  treated  should  be  kept  from  feed 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  and  allowed  no 
food  or  water  for  three  or  four  hours 
following  the  dose.  To  be  most  effective 
this  treatment  should  be  given  for  three 
successive  days.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  shut  the  lambs  up  at  night,  giving 
them  file  dose  about  ten  o'clock  the  next 
forenoon.  They  are  allowed  to  graze  in 
the  afternoon  and  again  shut  from  feed 
at  night.  In  drenching  a  lamb  it  should 
be  set  up  on  its  rump  but  its  head  must 
not  be  tipped  back  or  it  will  strangle. 

We  never  heard  of  borax  as  a  worm 
remedy  for  horses.  There  are,  however, 
scores  of  worm  remedies,  many  of  which 
are  of  little  value.  Worms  seldom  cause 
serious  trouble  where  horses  and  colts 
are  fed  well  and  kept  in  vigorous,  healthy 
condition.  The  following  is  a  good  for- 
mula for  a  horse  condition  powder: 
Pulverized  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces; 
pulverized  nitrate  of  potash,  two  ounces; 
ginger  root,  two  ounces;  gentian  root, 
two  ounces;  nux  vomica  seed,  two 
ounces.  The  dose  is  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
,  ful  in  the  feed  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Turpentine  is  frequently  given  as  a  worm 
remedy.  The  dose  for  a  horse  is  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  diluted  with  milk, 
olive  oil,  or  raw  linseed  oil.  It  should 
be  given  once  daily  for  two  or  three  days, 
always  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  should 
be  followed  by  a  purgative.  One  or  two 
pints  of  raw  linseed  oil  may  be  given  a 
horse  for  this  purpose. 

Silage  for  Horses 

Silage  has  been  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor as  a  horse  feed,  but  each  year  more 
silo  users  seem  to  be  finding  that  silage 
can  be  used  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
wintering  horses.  This  use  will  probably 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  a  great 
many  who  will  build  silos  the  coming 
year.  Horses  cannot  consume  as  large 
quantities  of  silage  as  cattle,  and  it  is 
important  that  only  silage  of  good  qual- 
ity be  given  them.  At  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  silage  has  been  experi- 
mentally fed  to  horses  during  the  last 
two  winters  with  very  favorable  results. 
There  was  one  exception,  that  being  the 
case  of  a  three-year-old  mare  which  re- 
fused to  eat  the  silage  at  first.  When 
her  other  feed  was  reduced  she  began  to 
eat  it,  but  soon  after  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  test  because  of  having  dis- 
temper and  indigestion.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  horses  that  were  fed  the 
silage  were  more  thrifty,  came  through 
the  winter  in  better  condition  and  cost 
less  than  those  fed  the  usual  wintering 
rations. 

One  of  the  breeders,  with  whom  the 
college  has  kept  in  touch,  has  been  feed- 
ing silage  to  about  100  draft  horses  for 
twenty-five  years  without  any  sickness 
which  he  thinks  could  be  directly  charged 
to  silage.  During  the  breeding  season 
he  feeds  silage  to  the  mares  as  usual,  but 
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gives  none  to  the  stallion,  because  he  has 
difficulty  in  getting  the  mares  in  foal 
when  the  stallion  was  fed  on  silage.  At 
other  times  he  feeds  eight  pounds  of 
silage  at  each  of  the  three  feeds  per  day 
to  his  aged  stallions  in  addition  to  some 
hay  and  grain.  His  two-year-old  stal- 
lions get  20  pounds  of  silage  a  day,  and 
the  yearlings  about  15  pounds  in  addi- 
tion to  some  hay  and  grain,  while  the 
mares  with  foals  at  side  receive  20 
pounds.  At  weaning  time  this  amount  is 
divided  and  about  15  pounds  is  given  to 
the  mare  and  5  pounds  to  the  colt,  which 
is  given  more  as  it  grows  and  becomes 
accustomed  to  this  feed  until  at  a  year 
old  he  is  getting  15  pounds  of  silage  a 
day. 

One  importing  firm  has  fed  silage  for 
five  years,  following  about  the  methods 
just  outlined,  and  reports  excellent  re- 
sults and  a  reduction  in  the  need  for 
veterinary  services. 

Some  of  the  horsemen  who  have  fed 
inferior  silage  have  not  had  such  uni- 
formly good  results,  but  it  is  a  poor  plan 
to  give  a  horse  moldy  or  rotted  feed  of 
any  kind.  Silage  that  has  been  frozen  or 
that  was  made  from 'immature  corn  is 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Some  owners 
have  thought  that  their  horses  died  as  a 
result  of  being  fed  such  silage,  and  while 
the  station  has  not  been  able  to  learn 
definitely  that  silage  was  the  cause  of 
death  in  these  cases,  or  find  out  exactly 
how  the  supposed  poison  acted,  it  is  well 
to  take  every  precaution. 

As  silage  is  low  in  dry  matter,  and  the 
horse  has  not  sufficient  digestive  capacity 
to  live  entirely  on  such  bulky  feed,  it  is 
important  to  remember  to  use  alfalfa, 
cowpeas,  or  other  legume  hay,  or  per- 
haps even  a  little  grain  for  horses  that 
are  not  at  work,  while  growing  horses, 
or  horses  at  work  should  certainly  have 
grain. 

The  1915  Yearbook 

The  1915  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Yearbook  has  just  been  received. 
This  is  a  book  of  600  pages  and  contains 
many  interesting  articles  as  well  as  much 
statistical  information.  Requests  for  the 
book  should  be  made  to.  members  of 
congress. 

Among  the  articles  on  cooperation 
are:  "The  Cooperative  Purchase  of 
Farm  Supplies;;'  "A  Successful  Rural 
Cooperative  Laundry";  "How  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Promotes  Or- 
ganization in  Rural  Life";  and  "How  the 
Whole  County  Demonstrated",  the  last 
an  account  of  how  the  business  men  and 
farmers  of  two  southern  counties  got  to- 
gether to  increase  community  prosperity. 
"How  Engineering  May  Help  Farm  Life" 
deals  at  once  with  improving  the  sani- 
tation of  the  farm  and  with  increasing 
farm  efficiency  through  the  use  of  water 
systems  and  machinery  and  through  bet- 
ter arrangement  of  the  farm  plant  with 
reference  to  its  manufacturing  prob- 
lems. The  application  of  farm  manage- 
ment, or  business  principles,  and  efficient 
marketing  to  the  farm  are  discussed  in 
such  articles  as:  "Some  Outstanding 
Factors  in  Profitable  Farming";  "Un- 
profitable Acres";  "Pointers  on  Market- 
ing Woodlot  Products";  "How  Hawaii 
Helps  Her  Farmers  to  Market  Their 
Produce";  and  "How  Seed  Tests  Help 
"the  Farmer."  Some  of  the  methods 
employed  for  encouraging  the  next 
generation  to  adopt  modern  agricultural 
methods  are  outlined  in  the  articles  on 
the  boys'  pig  club  work  and  poultry  club 
work  in  the  South,  which  cite  striking 
examples  of  what  boys  and  girls  have 
accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  the 
specialists  of  the  Department  and  the 
state  colleges. 

The  meat  question  is  dealt  with  in 
three  articles:  "Animal  Disease  and  Our 
Food  Supply",  "Economic  Importance  of 
the  Federal  Inspection  of  Meats",  and 
"Improvement  and  Management  of  Na- 
tive Pastures  in  the  West."  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  papers  of  general 
interest,  such  as  that  on  "Winter  Crow 
Roosts"  and  "Stories  of  the  Atmos- 
phere," "China  a  Fruitful  Field  for  Plant 
Exploration,"  etc. 


Cards — Free 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Fabmeb,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of.  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Have  you  planted  a  bed  of  flowers  in 
the  garden  this  spring?  If  not,  do  so 
without  further  delay.  If  you  have, 
plant  some  more.  The  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  a  garden  of  flowers  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  the  owner,  not  in  material 
profit  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  hap- 
piness from  the  satisfaction  you  will 
obtain — and  that  is  what  you  spend 
money  for.  Help  to  make  the  world  a 
little  brighter  for  yourself  and  your 
neighbor. 
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RITE6RADE 

Red  War  SHINGLES 


THE  ROOF  OF  AGES  FROM 
THE  MIGHTY  CEDARS 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  writes  us :  "We 
have  a  very  large  barn  which  was  erected 
forty-five  years  ago  and  roofed  with  Red 
Cedar  Shingles.  This  has  been  a  good 
roof  but  it  now  needs  a  new  one." 

You  can  have  a  forty-five  year  roof 
with  ordinary  cedar  shingles,  or  a  hun- 
dred year  roof  with  RITE-GRADE  Red 
Cedar  Shingles,  if  properly  nailed — be- 
cause they  are  rigidly  inspected  for  NO 
SAP,  which  means  no  rot,  for  grain,  for 
thickness,  for  drying,  for  s'ze;  in  a  word, 
RITE-GRADE  means  an  honest  shingle 
as  sold — true  to  specifications.  Demand 
RITE-GRADE  of  your  lumber  dealer,  al- 
ways. Nature  guarantees  her  Red  Cedar 
— the  Association  guarantees  the  quality. 


BIG  FOUR  BUILDING 
LIBRARY  FREE 


MM 


Put  X  against  book  or  books  you  want.     Enclose  2-cent  stamp  for  each  book  to 

defray  mailing. 


FARM  BUILDINGS:  Some  valuable  new  things 
by  practical  farm  architects,  with  plans. 


□ 

■ — |  DISTINCTIVE  AMERICAN  HOMES: 

I  I    higher  priced  homes,  very  practical. 


BUNGALOW  BOOK:    Twelve  of  the  prettiest 

□ bungalows  over  designed,  costing  from  $1,000 
to  $3,000. 

□ BOY'S  BUILDER:  A  building  book  for  boys, 
with  plans.    Boat  houses,  bird  houses,  etc. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  . 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

S    1025  White  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Kills  Hog  Lice— Ticks  on  Sheep 
A  Farm  and  Home  Disinfectant 

Gilbert  Hess,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S. 

My  Dip  is  a  positive  lice  killer.  I  don't  care  how  lousy  your 
hogs  are,  dip,  spray  or  sprinkle  them  with  my  preparation 
and  you  will  get  rid  of  these  pests.  Add  it  to  the  hog 
wallow  occasionally  during  summer.  It  also  kills  ticks  on 
sheep ;  in  fact,  my  Dip  will  stamp  out  all  parasitic  skin 
diseases. 

Dr.  Mess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

1  gallon  makes  from  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

You'll  need  this  disinfectant  frequently,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  for  disinfecting  stables,  barns,  chicken  houses,  troughs, 
sinks,  drains.  It  destroys  disease  germs  and  foul  odors  and  keeps 
the  tarm  and  home  clean  and  sweet-smelling.  Sold  in  pint  bottles, 
quart,  half-gallon  and  gallon  cans,  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

It  does  not  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock  comfortable. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


FOR  25  YEARs" 


,-  1  Clean  op,  disinfect  ... 

\)**  "Car-Sol, "  kill  the  lice  on  your  stock  with 

•'Car-Sol. "  No  better  disinfectant  e%'er  made  for  general  use  around 
your  farm  and  house  than  "Car-Sul."   Your  druggist  or  hardware  mer- 
chant has  it  or  direct  from  us  with  freight  charges  paid  at  $1.25  for  1  gallon, 
or  $5.00  for  5  gallons.   Don't  take  a  substitute.    If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Car-Sul,**  write  us.  Take  nothing  but  the  original  package. 

THE  MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Room  15  Simpson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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.  Green  Stack  is  Poor 
Bank  Collateral 

When  You  Thresh  with  the 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

''there  ain't  no  such  thing" 


YOU  SACK  THE  GRAIN  AND 
GET  THE  MONEY 

You  beat  yourself  with  wasteful 
threshing.  Don't  advertise  in- 
competency. 

A  green  stack  does  this  every 
time,  because  it  shows  that  your 
judgment  or  your  methods  are 
wrong. 

With  Red  River  Special  thresh- 
ing, the  stack  can't  grow,  but  your 
bank  account  can  and  wilt. 

The  Nichols  &  Shepard  Company  issue  every 
year  a  mighty  interesting  little  paper  that 
many  of  your  own  neighbors  write  for.  It  is  the 
Home  Edition  of  the  Bed  River  Special  cover- 
ing your  region.  Send  for  a  copy  and  put  in  a 
request  for  the  Big  Catalog  at  the  same  time. 
Both  are  free.  i 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

"  GUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeder*,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil-Gat  Traction  Engines 
(6)     BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 

SANITARY  INDOOR  rnrr 
ODORLESS  TOILET  inLX 

TO  TRY   IN   YOUR  HOME 
No  Water  No  Sewer 

Saves  Time,  Preserves  Health,  Does  away 
with  Expense,  Filth,  Exposure,  Flies  and  bad 
Odor  of  Out  House  aDd  Cesspool.  Great 
Convenience  for  old,  sick  and  children.  No 
more  chambers  to  empty.  A  real  necessity 
in  Homes,  Hotels,  Halls,  Schools,  Stores, 
Churches  and  Communities  without  sewers. 

Costs  I  Cent  a  Week  g& 

To  Operate  per  Person 

Absolutely  Odorless  and  Sanitary 
Place  i  n  any  Room,  Hallway  or  Closet 
We  want  one  personin  every 
community  to  whom  we 
can  direct  newpurchasers 
Take  Advantage  of  our 
SPECIAL  30-DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

K  a  w  near 

Cabine  t  Co. 

732     MASS.  B  LDG 
KANSAS  C1TY.M1SSOUR 


for  a  wet  day 

Tower's  FisH  Br/jne» 

REFLEX  SLICKER  *3 


Keeps  you  dry  and 
^keeps  you  well.  -  .^5Ks. 

A. J.  Tower  Co. 
Boston. 


Raise  Your  Calves 


on 


Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

22*  Sell  the  Milk 

BOOKLET  FREE 
D.  O.  COE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


OTTAWA 


orrA  wa,  /cans. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas, 


Proper   Milking  Important 


IT  is  important  to  milk  cows  com- 
pletely. Milk  left  in  the  udder  at  one 
milking  period  remains  there  until  the 
next.  Complete  milking  will  result  in 
getting  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  more 
milk  at  each  milking  during  the  lacta- 
tion period.  The  more  a  cow  is  made 
to  produce  the  more  capable  she  is  of 
keeping  up  the  performance. 

Strength,  physically,  is  gained  by  ex- 
ercise and  using  strength.  An  athlete 
who  uses  his  strength  properly  becomes 
more  proficient  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing greater  feats.  The  same  is  true,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  milk-producing 
qualities  of  a  dairy  cow.  When  she  is 
milked  completely  each  time  her  capac- 
ity to  produce  the  maximum  quantity  is 
maintained  and  she  will  "get  the  habit" 
of  transforming  her  food  into  milk  and 
butter  fat  instead  of  so  much  into  body 
fat  and  growth. 

Careless  systems  of  milking  will  be 
just  as  detrimental  to  the  possible  per- 
formance of  a  cow  as  careless  systems 
of  exercise  will  be  to  an  athlete  who  is 
training  for  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance. Anyone  knows  when  he  wants 
to  dry  off  a  cow,  even  in  the  flush,  that 
he  simply  has  to  leave  part  of  the  milk 
in  the  udder  at  each  milking,  skip  once 
in  a  while,  and  in  a  short  time  the  de- 
sired result  is  accomplished.  The  pro- 
duction of  milk  is  decreased  and  kept 
down  just  the  same  when  the  cow  is  not 
milked  completely. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  in 
hand-milking  it  is  essential  that  the 
cows  be  milked  by  the  same  persons  at 
each  milking  time.  A  frequent  change 
of  milkers  means  loss  in  milk  every  time 
a  change  is  made.  In  some  dairies  where 
there  are  several  milkers  the  practice  is 
for  each  milker  to  sit  down  to  whatever 
cow  happens  to  be  next  in  order  instead 
of  the  same  persons  milking  the  same 
cows  each  time.  This  is  a  poor  practice. 
Certain  cows  should  be  assigned  to  each 
milker  and  as  few  changes  made  as  pos- 
sible. Then  a  cow  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  milker  and  the  milker  to  the  cow. 
The  result  will  be  more  milk.  Secretion 
of  milk  is  largely  a  nervous  process. 

Excitement  is  another  factor  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  a  cow  to  give  all 
the  milk  she  is  capable  of  yielding. 
Everyone  has  experienced  sensations  of 
fright,  when  the  mouth  would  be  dry, 
and  the  saliva  refuses  to  flow.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  secretion  of  milk  when 
the  cows  are  frightened  or  excited. 

Sufficient  time  ought  to  be  taken  to 
milk  the  cows  completely  even  if  so 
much  other  work  on  the  farm  cannot  be 
accomplished.  A  little  extra  time  re- 
quired to  work  and  manipulate  the  udder 
by  hand  after  the  usual  amount  of  milk 
has  been  obtained  will  pay  dividends  and 
often  makes  a  profit  where  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  a  loss.  In  order 
to  do  complete  milking,  conditions  must 
be  favorable  in  the  barn,  the  cows  treated 
with  kindness  and  regular  milking  hours 
practiced. — W.  H.  Underwood,  in  Pacific 
Dairy  Review. 

Clean  Barn  Not  Expensive 

Every  up-to-date  dairyman  takes  pride 
in  the  appearance  of  the  place  where  his 
cows  are  housed  and  milked.  Many  years 
of  experience  have  shown  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  considered: 

Milk  drawn  from  filthy  cows,  or  from 
cows  kept  in  a  stable  that  is  not  well 
lighted  or  ventilated,  or  that  is  filthy 
from  an  accumulation  of  manure,  or 
milk  exposed  to  foul  or  noxious  odors 
cannot  be  lawfully  sold  or  manufactured 
into  an  article  of  food  for  sale. 

Keep  the  barn  clean,  well  ventilated, 
well  lighted  and  free  from  dust. 

Whitewash  .the  barn  at  least  once  a 
year.  It  will  add  to  its  appearance,  in- 
crease its  value,  lighten  the  dark  corners, 
and  make  it  more  sanitary. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  dairy  cattle  in 
a  barn  by  themselves.  The  odor  from 
horse  stalls,  filthy  calf  pens  or  hog  pens 
is  objectionable,  because  it  will  taint  the 
milk  when  it  is  drawn. 

When  constructing  a  new  barn,  or  if 
the  old  one  is  remodeled,  see  that  the 
walls  are  smooth  and  that  the  ceiling  is 
tight.  The  floor  and  the  base  of  the 
walls  should  be  constructed  of  cement 
in  order  that  the  liquid  manure  may  be 
saved  and  removed. 

Give  the  cow  a  chance  to  keep  clean. 
She  cannot  do  it  if  the  stall  is  too  long 
or  too  short  or  not  high  enough.  Cow 
stalls  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 


cows  will  lie  with  their  heads  in  the 
manger,  otherwise  they  will  be  compelled 
to  step  backward  before  lying  down,  in 
which  case  they  have  no  chance  to  keep 
clean.  A  large  gutter  and  adjustable 
stalls  that  line  all  the  cows  up  to  the 
gutter  are  important  factors  in  keeping 
the  cows  and  floor  clean. 

An  abundance  of  bedding  in  the  cow 
stalls  makes  for  clean  milk,  clean,  con- 
tented cows,  clean  floors,  and  the  saving 
of  the  liquid  manure.  If  bedding  or  other 
absorbents  are  placed  in  the  empty  gut- 
ter, the  liquid  manure  will  be  absorbed 
and  held  at  the  bottom.  To  some  extent 
that  practice  prevents  the  cows  from 
soiling  themselves. 

The  manure  should  be  removed  daily 
and  the  manger  kept  clean.  Cobwebs 
should  be  swept  down  and  bespattered 
walls  washed. 

Manure  should  not  be  placed  against 
the  barn  or  where  the  cows  will  be  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  it  in  going  to 
and  from  the  barn. 

Even  when  the  cows  live  out  of  doors 
in  summer  and  are  in  the  barn  only  at 
milking  time,  failure  to  clean  the  floor 
and  gutter  regularly  will  result  in  foul 
odors. 

During  the  summer  months  cows 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  barnyard  over 
night.  They  should  have  a  clean  place 
to  lie. — Wisconsin  State  Dairy  Commis- 
sion. 


Save  Skim  Milk  for  Feed 

Setting  the  separator  to  skim  rich 
cream  saves  more  skim  milk  for  feeding 
to  the  calves  and  pigs.  The  cream  is  sold 
on  a  butter  fat  basis  and  the  skim  milk 
it  contains  brings  nothing.  At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  heavier  cream  can  be 
skimmed  than  in  the  winter.  Reducing 
the  quantity  of  cream  to  a  minimum 
also  lessens  the  labor  and  expense  of 
hauling  it  during  the  warm  weather.  It 
can  be  more  quickly  cooled  and  express 
will  be  saved  in  shipping  as  well.  The 
skim  milk  which  remains  in  the  cream 
forms  lumps  of  curd  when  it  sours,  and 
this  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  butter- 
maker.  Creamerymen  always  prefer  the 
heavier  cream,  and  there  is  a  place  on 
the  farm  for  all  the  skim  milk  produced. 

Of  course,  those  who  cater  to  a  sweet 
cream  trade  during  the  summer  season 
sell  by  the  pint  or  quart.  Their  trade 
calls  for  cream  of  a  definite  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  and  the  separator  must  be 
set  to  skim  the  cream  accordingly. 

Wherever  the  grading  system  of  cream 
buying  is  in  operation  every  bit  of  skim 
milk  sold  in  the  cream  is  worse  than 
wasted.  Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller 
is  benefited. 


Cow  Testing  Report 

Records  of  cows  in  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 
produced  more  than  forty  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  the  30-day  period  ending  March 
31,  1916.  "H"  stands  for  Holstein;  "J" 
for  Jersey;  "S.  H."  for  Shorthorn;  "R. 
P."  for  Red  Polled. 

Per  Pounds 

Cent  Butter 

Pounds  of  80% 

Owner —                       Milk  Pat  Fat 

George  Lenhert,  K            975  3.5  42. G 

George  Lenhert,  II            90G  3.7  41.9 

George  Lenhert,  H  1,074  3.1  41.6 

George  Lenhert,  H  1,080  3.1  41.9 

George  Lenhert.  H  1.2B9  3.47  55.0 

George  Lenhert,  H  1,287  3.43  55.1 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              645  5.2  42.5 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              756  4.3  40.1 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              954  4.6  54.8 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              576  6.2  44.6 

Ralph  Sterling.   J               888  5.0  55.5 

Ralph  Sterling,   J               699  5.1  44.5 

Ralph  Sterling.  J              978  4.2  51.4 

H.  S.  Engle,  H  1,197  3.5  52.4 

H.  S.  Engle,  H  1,350  3.3  55.8 

H.  S.  Engle,  H                  843  4.2  44.3 

H.  S.  Engle,  H  1,029  3.2  41.2 

Will  House,  S.  H              804  4.0  40.2 

"Will  House,  H                     972  3.7  45.0 

Will  House.  J                     822  4.2  43.1 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H.  1,056  3.8  50.1 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J.  .1,002  4.8  60.1 

A.  H.  Dlehl,  S.  H  1,185  3.4  60.4 

A.  H.  Diehl,  S.  H               870  4.6  50.0 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H  1.0S9  3.2  43.6 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H           849  3.9  41.4 

Mott  &  Seaborn.  J             786  4.3  42  1 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H  1,299  3.1  50.3 

Joe  Bryor,  H  1,242  4.1  63.6 

J.  R.  Collins,  R.  P  1,011  4.1  51.9 

J.  R.  Collins,  H  1,209  2.9  43.8 

J.  R.  Collins.  H  1,260  3.2  50.4 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,008  3.8  47.9 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..    984  3.5  43.1 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..  1,113  3.1  43.1 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..    777  4.6  44.7 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    900  4.1  46.1 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    930  4.0  46.5 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H.. 1,044  3.7  4S.3 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    888  3.6  40.0 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H .  .    822  4.5  46.3 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,512  3.4  64.3 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H.  .1,731  2.79  60.4 

A.  B.  Wilcox.  H  1,203  3.6  56.8 

A.  B.  Wilcox.  H  1,347  3.0  50.5 

A.  B.  Wilcox,   H  1,449  3.0  54.4 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,272  2.9  46.1 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1.779  3.64  77.0 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1.646  3.5  72.0 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,194  3.52  52.5 


Of  course  you 
"Will  it  pay  me?" 

YOU'RE  a  butter  maker 
— we  sell  salt.  Of  course 
you  want  to  know,  "Will  it 
pay  me  to  use  Worcester 
Salt  in  my  butter?" 

To  answer  this,  look  at  your 
butter.  Anything  wrong 
with  it?  If  there  is — if  you 
have  to  work  it  till  it's 
greasy  to  make  the  salt  dia« 
6olve — stop ! 

Change  over  to  Worcester  Salt 
now.  You'll  find  it  dissolves 
better  —  makes  the  body  better. 
Brings  out  delicious  flavor  in  the 
butter,  too.  No  more  mottles  or 
brine  pockets. 

And  as  for  "paying"  you— well, 
perhaps  this  is  just  the  thing 
needed  to  put  your  butter  in  the 
top-notch  class.  Try  "Worcester 
Salt  in  your  next  churning. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 


'The  Salt  with  the  Savor" 

M  Butter  Making 
free  on  request. 


Our  booklet, 
on  the  Farm/1 


WORCESTER    SALT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
Largett  Producer*  of  High' grade 
Salt  in  the  World 


95  oh 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhtieAxccuth 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
Bkimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk:  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box:     4091      Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


EMBLEM 

BICYCLES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 
The  Handiest  Tool  on  the  Farm. 
AGENTS   WANTED.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 
EMBLEM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ANGOLA.  N.  Y. 
A  50-cent  pack  of  Emblem  Playing  Cards  for 
15  cents. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!p 

(S*  09jk  B  Buys  the  New  Butter.  1 
Jjk    S  Mt  f>y  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning, 
Up  dr  BjA  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
fii^T  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^^^a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
^  per  hour.   Made  alio  in  four  ^m 
large-  sites  up  to  6  1-2  shown  hero. 

30  Days' Free  Trial      » j?e 

cream..  Postal  brinjra  Free  cat- 


lt  sav.-a  ... 

alon,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer.. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  "» 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


BEE      SUPPLIES  M 

Full  line  of  everything  needed.  Writefornen;  1916cataJog. 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co..  140  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo, 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


May  6,  1916 

Kansas   Farmer  Dairy 

Here  VPil)  he  Found  Information  of  Great 
Importance    to  Our  Dairy    C1uh  Members 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Club 
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A NUMBER  of  the  contestants  in  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  are 
now  beginning  their  records.  The 
second  one  to  start  is  Byron  Allen  of 
Butler  County.  His  Jersey  heifer  pre- 
sented him  with  a  fine  heifer  calf,  and 
he  started  his  year's  record  April  11. 
M.  D.  Smith  of  Douglas  County,  began 
his  record  April  22.  The  first  girl  to 
start  is  Lela  Mae  Haynes,  Rawlins 
County.  Lela  writes  that  her  heifer  is 
a  grade  Red  Poll  and  is  very  gentle. 
She  began  the  year's  work  April  24. 
Glen  Romig  of  Shawnee  County  started 
April  26  with  a  grade  Holstein  cow,  and 
Robert  Perkins  of  Labette  County, 
started  the  same  day  with  a  grade 
Jersey. 

*  *  # 

The  interest  in  the  Dairy  Club  in- 
creases as  the  members  begin  the  actual 
work.  Those  who  cannot  start  until 
later  can  make  good  use  of  their  time  in 
learning  all  they  can  about  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  cow  when  she  freshens. 
Cows  that  freshen  late  in  August  stand 
even  a  better  chance  of  making  a  good 
year's  record  than  those  freshening  in 
the  spring.  A  cow  gives  her  largest  flow 
of  milk  early  in  the  milking  period,  and 
if  this  period  comes  in  the  winter  the 
prices  received  will  be  higher  than  those 
paid  in  summer.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  in  hot  weather 
and  when  a  cow  has  once  gone  down  in 
the  milk  produced  it  is  hard  to  get  her 
back  again.  The  best  dairymen  usually 
plan  to  have  most  of  their  cows  in  full 
flow  of  milk  during  the  fall  and  winter 
season. 

*  #  # 

When  the  club  member's  cow  freshens 
the  real  work  begins.  The  milk  must  be 
weighed  at  each  milking  and  the  weight 
recorded  on  the  milk  sheet.  These 
blanks  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  you  report 
that  your  cow  is  fresh.  In  keeping  this 
milk  record,  the  totals  must  be  carried 
forward  from  column  to  column.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  record  will  show 
the  total  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  has 
given  for  that  month.  Of  course,  the 
first  month's  record  may  be  only  a  part 
of  a  month,  but  the  last  month's  record 
of  the  year  will  supply  the  missing  days, 
so  that  the  year  will  be  complete.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Glen  Romig,  who 
started  April  26,  the  April  record  will 
have  only  five  days,  but  his  year's  rec- 
ord will  close  with  the  night  milking 
April  25,  1917,  making  a  full  year. 
Where  the  record  starts  past  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  butter  fat  test  for  the 
following  month  will  be  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  total  butter  fat  for  the  frac- 
tional month.  When  the  milk  record  is 
complete  and  ready  to  turn  in,  it  will 
show  in  addition  to  the  total  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  month,  the  butter  fat  test 
and  the  total  pounds  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced. This  will  furnish  a  problem  in 
percentage,  which  will  be  something  like 
this:  A  cow  gave  in  one  month  924.3 
pounds  of  milk;  the  average  butter  fat 
test  was  3.3  per  cent;  how  many  pounds 
of  butter  fat  were  produced. 

*  *  * 

The  keeping  of  the  feed  record  involves 
the  weighing  of  the  grain  fed  at  each 
feed.  This  can  be  done  with  the  same 
scale  that  is  used  in  weighing  the  milk. 
If  a  mixture  of  several  grains  is  fed,  it 


is  not  necessary  to  put  down  each  day 
the  exact  amount  of  each  different  grain. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  up  by 
weight.  For  example,  100  pounds  corn 
chop,  50  pounds  bran,  and  5  pounds  cot- 
tonseed meal,  might  be  carefully  mixed 
in  a  large  feed  box.  This  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  parts  corn  chop,  two 
parts  bran,  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal. 
If  49  pounds  of  the  mixture  is  fed  in  a 
week,  four-sevenths  or  28  pounds  will  be 
corn,  two-sevenths  or  14  pounds  bran, 
and  one-seventh  or  7  pounds  cottonseed 
meal.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  differ- 
ent feeds  can  be  determined  and  recorded 
for  the  week.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
weigh  the  hay  and  other  roughage  reg- 
ularly. This  can  be  estimated.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  weigh  some  hay  or  rough- 
age occasionally  so  as  to  get  some  idea 
of  how  much  a  forkful  of  hay  weighs. 
When  the  cows  are  on  pasture  this  fact 

should  be  noted  on  the  feed  record. 
»    *  # 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  records 
as  accurately  as  possible.  If  a  cheap, 
unreliable  scale  is  used  for  weighing,  the 
milk  record  will  not 
be  right  and  the 
cow  may  be  charged 
with  more  or  less 
feed  than  she  is  ac- 
tually consuming. 
We  want  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dairy 
club  to  form  habits 
of  accuracy  in  their 
work.  They  should 
know  to  a  cent  what 
it  is  costing  in  feed 
to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  fat  or  a 
gallon  of  milk.  The 
scale  illustrated  on 
this  page  is  the  best 
kind  to  use.  There 
//MllM.  is  a  red  hand  on  the 

'    cvat  p    ^        dial  that  is  movable. 

By  loosening  a  screw 
it  can  be  set  so  as 
to  stand  at  Zero 
when  the  milk  pail 
hangs  on  the  hook. 
This  hand  will  then 
show  the  amount  of 
milk  in  the  pail.  The 
scale  illustrated  can 
be  purchased  with 
the  graduations  in 
ounces  or  in  tenths  of  pounds.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  use  the  deci- 
mal graduations. 

From  now  on  this  page  will  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club.  Members  should  preserve 
every  article  pertaining  to  the  dairy 
club,  adding  to  those  which  have  been 
saved  from  back  numbers  those  which 
will  appear  in  this  space.  This  can  be 
most  conveniently  done  by  pasting  the 
articles  in  a  scrap  book.  We  want  our 
boys  and  girls  to  use  this  space.  Let- 
ters telling  of  the  work  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  other  club  members.  We  will 
gladly  answer  any  questions  concerning 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  cows  or  any- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  work  of  the 
club.  It  will  be  necessary  for  those  now 
milking  to  take  a  sample  of  their  milk 
on  May  15  and  send  it  to  Manhattan  to 
be  tested  for  butter  fat.  Next  week  we 
will  tell  how  to  take  this  sample  and 
how  to  mail  it. 


DO   IT  NOW 

THERE  are  only  25  days  left  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  join  this 
club.  The  membership  blanks  must  all  be  in  Kansas  Faemeb  office 
by  June  1.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  must  be  ready  to  start 
milking  your  cow  June  1,  but  it  does  mean  that  you  should  talk  to  your 
banker  at  once  and  see  whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  loan  you  the  money 
to  buy  a  cow  to  be  used  in  the  club  work,  and  if  he  will,  you  should  then 
write  at  once  for  the  necessary  blanks  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  you 
and  which  blanks  arc  necessary  for  you  to  do  the  work  of  the  club. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  club  but  for  some  reason  failed  to  read 
about  it  at  the  start,  write  us  at  once,  so  stating,  and  complete  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  you  promptly. 

The  interest  shown  by  our  young  readers  and  the  reception  our  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Dairy  Club  plan  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  bankers  are 
very  gratifying  to  us,  and  prompt  us  in  here  urging  that  every  Kansas 
Farmer  reader — especially  the  boys  and  girls — know  the  simple  require- 
ments of  the  club  and  ponder  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  joining.  If 
you  could  talk  with  those  who  have  already  begun  their  records,  you 
would  not  be  content  until  you,  too,  had  joined  and  had  started  milking 
your  cow. 

Remember — you  have  only  until  June  1  to  join  the  club.  You,can  buy 
your  cow  and  start  your  club  record  any  time  between  now  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916.    The  age  limits  for  members  are  12  to  18  years. 

If  you  want  fuller  information  on  any  point  in  connection  with  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  write  Albert  T.  Reid,  President  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


HI 

The  Supremacy 
of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator 


Supreme  in  Skimming  Efficiency 

Over  85  years  of  experience  and  thou- 
sands of  tests  and  contests  the  world 
over  have  demonstrated  the  De  Laval 
to  be  the  only  thoroughly  clean  skim- 
ming cream  separator,  under  all  the 
varying  actual  use  conditions,  favorable 
as  well  as  unfavorable. 


Supreme  in  Construction 

This  applies  to  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine— to  the  bowl,  the  driving  mechan- 
ism, the  frame  and  the  tinware.  The 
De  Laval  Patent  Protected  Split-Wing 
Tubular  Shaft  Feeding  Device  makes 
possible  greater  capacity,  cleaner  skim- 
ming and  a  heavier  cream  than  can  be 
secured  with  any  other  machine. 

Supreme  in  Durability 

The  De  Laval  is  substantially  built. 
The  driving  mechanism  is  perfectly 
oiled  and  the  bowl  runs  at  slow  speed, 
all  of  which  are  conducive  to  dura- 
bility and  the  long  life  of  the  machine. 
While  the  life  of  other  cream  separa- 
tors averages  from  three  to  five  years,  a 
De  Laval  will  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 


Supreme  in  Improvements 

This  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
De  Laval  success.  Not  a  year  goes  by 
but  what  some  improvement  is  made  in 
De  Laval  machines.  Some  of  the  best 
engineers  in  America  and  Europe  are 
constantly  experimenting  and  testing 
new  devices  and  methods,  and  those 
which  stand  the  test  are  adopted. 

Supreme  in  Service 

With  its  worldwide  organization  and 
with  agents  and  representatives  in  al- 
most every  locality  where  cows  are 
milked,  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by 
the  De  Laval  Company  to  insure  that 
every  De  Laval  user  shall  get  the  very 
best  and  the  greatest  possible  service 
from  his  machine. 

Supreme  in  Satisfaction 

De  Laval  users  are  satisfied  users, 
not  only  when  the  machine  is  new,  but 
during  the  many  years  of  its  use. 

Supreme  in  Sales 

Because  they  are  supreme  i  n  efficiency, 
construction,  durability, improvements, 
service  and  satisfaction,  more  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 


Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


1 


If  yoa  want  to  take  advantage  of  my  special  90-day  proposition  and  bay  Gallo-  «|^26 
way  Spreaders,  Cream  Separators  or  Gasoline  Engines  at  tthe  lowest  prices  ~ 
they've  ever  been  offered  you  must  act  quickly.    30  days  are  oil  you  have 
left.   May  31st  is  positively  the  last  day.    I  repeat  the  Otter  briefly.  For 
limited  time— until  May  31st— I  am  making  a  special  proposition  to  the  first 
ten  or  more  men  in  each  township,  as  a  special  advertising  proposition.  ~ 


10,000  CALLOWAY  ENGINES 


Gafloway  engines  are  so  far  ahead  of  other  engines  that  one  invariably  sells  from 

two  to  six  more  in  each  neighborhood.   For  that  reaaoo  I  can  alTord  to  CUT  THB 
~  i  PtucR  of  the  first  TEN  entr oddctort  ENGINES  sold  because  of  the  (Treat  number  THEY 
will  sell.  I'm  doing*  the  greatest  englne  business  in  the  country.  Bat  I  m  not  satis- 
fied. I  want  to  treble  it.  Fwant  to  sell  10,000  engines  during  the  SO  daya  up  to  May  3iat,  and  X  have  takan  vma 
I  WAY  of  doing  it. 

10,000  GALLOWAY  SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

»ave  said  of  my  eturinea  also  applies  Ho  my  Sanitary  Cream  Separators,    y  =  *« 

 as  grown  BY  leaps  and  BOtTNDS.  I've  baved  farmers  money  and  in  return 

friends  have  BOUGHT,  saved  money  and  told  their  friends  until  my  separator  bus; 

—  is  enormous.   If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Galloway  sep  

order  one  of  these  machines  before  my  90-day  offer  expires, 

10,000  GALLOWAY  MANURE  SPREADERS 

I  hava  also  Included  my  New  No.8  low  down  Manure  Spreader  (n  this  90-day  offer,  fr*"-— r—  ■   ■      t&A  75 
t  the  regular  price  this  spreader  is  WORTH  $55  MORE  than  any  Other  spreader  made  on  ac-  *^ 
f  these  special  patented  features,  exclusive  on  Galloway.    All-steel  beater  and  V-Bar; 

positive  roller  feed;  patented  automatic  pusb  board;  double  chain. 
t  drive;  cut-under  front  trucks  and  pressed  steel  unbreakable  tongue. 
.  It  baa  no  equal  at  any  price.   Order  one  on  trial. 

5  LIBERAL  BUYING  PLANS 

I  will  sell  on  terms  to  suit  yon—all  cash,  half  cash  and  half  note, 
bank  deposit,  full  note  settlement  or  on  the  Installment  plan. 

GET  THIS  BI6  NEW  1916  FREE  BOOK 

In  time  to  take  advantage  of  our  cut  price  offer.    It  tells  all  about  Galloway 
'  engines  separators  and  manure  spreaders.  It  shows  why  they  are  superior 
f  to  others  and  also  how  we  can  give  you  better  MtiKCHANDlSE  and  still  save  yoa 
f  from  30  to  50  per  cent,   not  only  on  farm  machinery  but  on  clothing  and  boose  t orntshimrs  as  well. 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 


217  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Good  pay  and  per- 
manent business 
connection  for  one 
man  in  each  county  in  Kansas  to  look  after  established  busi- 
ness, working  small  towns  and  rural  routes.  Good  chance 
for  rapid  advancement.  Previous  experience  not  necessary. 
Write  at  once. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  AGENCY  DEPT.,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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1916  SHAFT-DRIVE 


Trod*  Mai-k 


Highly  Improved  Electric  Starter 
For  Fords 

Preferred  everywhere  for  Ford  starting 
and  lighting,  because  it  fully  measures 
up  to  the  dependability  of  the  Ford  Car. 
Starts  the  Ford  motor  with  a  gentle  pres- 
sure on  a  button.  Can  be  absolutely  re- 
lied on  for  frequent  start*  and  stops. 
Begins  charging  at  low  speeds. 

The  1916  model  with  the  Shaft-Drive  improve- 
ment weighs  less,  fay  12  pounds,  than  last  year's 
Gold  Medal  Genemotor— is  smaller,  has  fewer 
parts,  and  develops  more  power.  . 

Buik  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
\^fo/       Price  $85  f.  o.  b.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Sold  Everywhere 
A.  J.  PICARD  &  CO..  General  Distributors 
1720-1722  Broadway         -       New  York  City 


Pump  Comforts Jf 

There's  nothingthat  makes  farm  life  more 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  garden, 
barns,  dairy,  troughs,  fire  protection, 
etc.  Goulds  Pumps  are  reasonable  in 
price,  and  cost  little  to  maintain. 
Our  service  Dept.  advises  free  on 
selecting  from  the  300  styles  of 


1QULDSPU 


'MPC 
viceVJ 


Vroft  everv  st«vicei 
—hand,  windmill.  Gasoline, 
1  motor.  Rigidly  tested. Guar- 
1  anteed.  Backed  by  65  years 
experience.  Send  to-day  for 
\  our  new/reebook  "Water 
\  Supply  for  the  Country  ' 
\  Home."     Address  De«  I 
partment  Y 

^TheGonldsMfg.Co. 

k  Main  Office  &  Works:  / 
,  SenecaFalls.N.Y. 

Branches: 
^Boston  Chicago/ 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New  York 
Houston 
Atlanta 


tig.  1531  "Pyramid" 


PERFECTROLA 

TRUE  IN  TONE  iE~ 

Cabinet-Mahogany 

Finish 
13V£xl6y2xl8  Inches 

NO.  30 
PRICE,  $35.00 

Other  machines,  $15 
to  $75 

AGENTS  WANTED 
WRITE  TODAY 

WM.  ENOS  KING  CO. 

TRADERS  BLDG.  -  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HAICV  171  V  1T\X  I  CD  placed  anywhere, 
JL/AlOl  F  LI   JNJLLE.K    attracts  and  kills 


allf  Ilea.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental  f  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  ot 
metal,  can'tspill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  Si* 


HAROLD  S0MERS,  150  DeK&lb  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Swett  Potato  Plants 

$1.15  per  1,000;  and  all  other  kinds,  Cab- 
bage, Tomato,  etc.  Send  for  our  list. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE,  Topeka,  Kansas 


HOME  CANNERS 

Cut  your  living  expense  and  make  ready 
money  besides,  with  our  patented,  econom- 
ical, scientific  heating  outfits.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalog  free.  HOME  CANNER 
MAXrFACTVRlN't;   CO.,   Alexandria,  Minn. 

When  writini?  advertisers,  please  mention 
KansiiH  Farmer. 


POULTRY  NOTES 


Chickens  hatched  in  May,  if  properly 
cared  for,  will  develop  into  as  good 
specimens  as  many  that  were  hatched 
earlier. 


Chicks  that  are  hatched  from  this 
time  on  are  apt  to  grow  and  thrive  very 
rapidly,  for  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  no 
cold  weather  to  give  them  a  setback. 
Moral:    Set  another  hen. 


If  brooder  chicks  show  signs  of  leg 
weakness,  let  them  get  on  the  ground 
out  doors  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
will  do  them  more  good  than  all  the 
bone  meal  or  lime  you  can  give  them. 

The  growing  chicks  should  have  free 
range  to  do  well.  While  you  can  raise 
chicks  to  good  advantage  in  inside  brood- 
ers, by  giving  them  extra  care  and  at- 
tention, still  they  would  do  much  better 
if  they  could  have  the  free  run  of  the 
grounds,  to  have  all  the  green  stuff  and 
bugs  that  they  want. 

When  the  hens  have  quit  laying  for 
the  season,  should  be  good  time  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  That  is  unless  they  are 
required  for  breeding  purposes  next  sea- 
son. It  won't  pay  to  have  hens  lying 
around  all  summer  doing  nothing.  More 
is  lost  by  keeping  unprofitable  fowls 
than  in  any  other  way.  As  soon  as  the 
hatching  season  is  over,  all  the  roosters 
should  be  slaughtered,  except  a  few 
ones   that   are   needed   for  next 


An  inquiry  comes  to  us  as  to  the 
proper  weight  for  broilers.  The  proper 
weight  is  considered  to  be  about  one  and 
a  half  to  two  pounds  each,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  sold  after  that  weight, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  purse.  You 
can  get  about  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  for  them  at  the  present  time.  If 
broilers  are  kept  after  they  are  two 
pounds  in  weight,  it  won't  pay  for  the 
added  feed  that  is  given  to  them.  This 
refers  to  market  stock  and  not  to  the 
pure  breds.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
fancier  does  not  wish  to  sell  his  grow- 
ing stock  till  he  finds  out  how  good  or 
how  bad  they  are  going  to  be.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  can  discover  that 
some  of  them  will  never  come  up  to 
Standard  requirements,  he  should  dis- 
pose of  them  as  if  they  were  common 
market  stock,  and  if  he  sells  them  when 
they  are  about  two  pounds  in  weight  he 
will  get  a  better  price  for  them  than 
he  will  get  when  they  are  larger,  for 
the  feed  he  gives  them  later  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 


During  warm  weather  it  is  well  to 
keep  pegging  away  at  the  lice  question. 
Hens  bothered  with  lice  will  not  thrive 
well.  When  the  hens  are  busy  scratch- 
ing themselves  and  working  as  well  as 
they  can  in  the  dust  bath,  they  are  not 
doing  much  business  on  the  nests.  They 
cannot  be  covered  with  lice  and  lay  well 
at  the  same  time.  The  houses  should 
be  frequently  sprayed  with  some  good 
lice  exterminator  and  the  roosts  painted 
with  the  same.  If  upon  examination 
you  find  the  Turds  covered  with  the  pests, 
then  give  each  one  individual  attention. 
Insect  powder  should  be  sprinkled  in  the 
fluff  and  rubbed  to  the  skin.  Some, 
should  be  rubbed  well  into  the  feathers 
under  the  wings.  These  are  the  places 
where  the  lice  are  most  apt  to  stick. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  about  this 
work,  and  should  give  special  attention 
to  it.  A  little  work  now  will  save  lots 
of  hard  work  when  warmer  weather 
comes.  Remember  that  a  lousy  hen  is 
a  losing  proposition  on  any  place. 

Poultry  writers  are  continually  say- 
ing that  hen  houses  should  be  white- 
washed, so  as  to  keep  them  sanitary 
and  free  from  lice  and  mites.  To  many 
people  this  brings  a  vision  of  a  slow  and 
laborious  task  with  a  pail  of  whitewash 
and  brush.  To  use  a  whitewash  brush 
even  on  a  smooth  wall  is  no  easy  task, 
and  when  a  person  attempts  to  white- 
wash a  lot  of  dirty-  rough  boards,  full 
of  cracks  and  knots  and  splinters,  the 
job  is  so  formidable  that  no  one  wants 
to  go  far  with  it.  And  if  that  was  the 
only  way  of  whitewashing  a  poultry 
house,  it  would  be  almost  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  it  on  houses  of  any 
size.  But  there  is  a  better  way,  and 
that  is  to  use  a  spray  pump.  With  this, 
every  part  of  the  building,  no  matter 


how  rough  the  boards  may  be,  can  be 
reached.  Have  the  liquid  thin  enough 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  sent  through 
the  pump,  and  force  it  into  every  crack 
and  crevice.  Any  disinfecting  solution, 
such  as  kerosene,  carbolic  acid,  copperas, 
or  even  soap  suds,  may  be  added,  so  as 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  vermin  of 
all  kinds.  Spray  pumps  can  be  bought 
from  fifty  cents  up,  and  a  good  com- 
pressed air  pump  of  five  gallons  capac- 
ity for  four  dollars.  A  few  pumps  of  air 
into  this  will  cause  the  whitewash  to 
spout  out  automatically  at  whatever  you 
aim  it.  The  writer  bought  on  of  these 
this  spring  and  finds  it  very  handy  in 
spraying  his  fruit  trees  as  well  as  in 
whitewashing  his  poultry  houses. 


Hens  should  have  all  the  milk  they 
can  readily  drink.  No  kind  of  food  is 
better  adapted  to  egg  production.  Some 
milk  mixed  with  bran  will  not  fatten 
them,  but  if  given  freely  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  fed  will  need  frequent 
cleansing  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing offensive.  With  milk  to  drink, 
fowls  having  free  range  will  do  well 
enough  on  one  meal  a  day,  as  this  will 
encourage  activity  in  scratching  and 
picking  up  what  they  can  find.  This 
meal  should  be  given  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  should  be  steamed  clover 
or  alfalfa,  with  a  little  corn  chop  mixed 
with  it,  and  a  little  salt  to  make  it 
palatable.  The  birds  will  have  a  rav- 
enous appetite  and  they  can  eat  all  of 
this  feed  that  they  want  without  in- 
jury. Fresh  milk  is  preferable  for 
chicks,  but  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  can 
be  used  for  mixing  ground  grain  food 
for  the  adult  fowls.  For  ducklings  it 
matters  little  whether  the  milk  be  sweet 
or  sour,  as  they  will  devour  either  vora- 
ciously. There,  is  twelve  per  cent  of 
solid  matter  in  milk  before  it  is  skimmed 
and  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  after 
skimming.  Fresh  milk  does  not  contain 
any  more  egg-producing  material  than 
skim  milk,  except  carbon,  which  is  eas- 
ily obtained  from  other  foods.  So  give 
the  hens  all  the  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk they  will  drink.  For  young  chicks 
sour  milk  as  a  good  preventive  of  white 
diarrhea.  Curds  are  good  for  young 
and  old  fowls  and  the  whey  can  be 
given  in  liquid  form  or  mixed  with  their 
mash  of  corn  chop  and  alfalfa  leaves. 


You  will  have  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  rats  these  days,  or  they  will  get 
away  with  most  of  your  young  chick- 
ens before  you  are  aware  of  the  fact. 
If  there  are  rats  on  the  place,  try  and 
get  rid  of  them  by  all  means,  for  they 
eat  a  lot  of  good  feed  anyway,  even  if 
they  don't  get  your  chickens.  Rats  are 
very  intelligent  creatures  and  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  poison  them.  We  have 
just  heard  of  a  new  way  to  catch  them 
in  a  wire  trap.  A  man  writes,  "I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  best  bait  for  a  wire 
trap  that  I  have  ever  found  is  a  few 
good  sized  live  rats.  I  caught  one  in  a 
new  trap,  concluded  to  leave  it  there  a 
few  days,  thinking  it  would  probably 
scare  the  others  away.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise the  next  morning  to  find  seven  or 
eight  very  large  rats  in  the  trap.  This 
gave  me  an  idea,  and  killing  part  of 
them,  I  left  the  others  in  the  trap  as 
bait,  putting  a  large  meat  bone  in  with 
them.  I  made  a  good  catch  this  way 
every  night  until  I  got  all  of  them.  I 
loaned  a  neighbor  two  of  my  catch  for 
bait,  and  the  next  morning  he  had  six- 
teen, completely  filling  a  large  wire  trap. 
He  caught  over  a  hundred,  using  the  live 
rats  as  bait  every  night.  A  good  many 
have  tried  it  with  good  success.  If  rats 
are  bothering  you,  get  a  wire  trap,  put 
in  a  fresh  meat  bone  and  then  use  the 
bone  and  one  or  two  rats  and  you  will 
get  them."  The  catching  of  the  first 
rat  will  be  the  hardest  part  of  this 
problem,  for  but  few  will  have  neigh- 
bors that  will  have  live  rats  to  loan. 
We  hope  it  may  help  someone  to  catch 
chicken-killing  rats,  who  may  have  tried 
other  means  of  catching  them  and  failed. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 
Send  the  names  of  five  potiltry  rais- 
ers to  The  Wight  Co.,  Box  18,  Lamoni, 
Iowa,  and  they  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  C'hictone  (a  positive  preven- 
tive of  White  Diarrhoea ) ,  enough  to 
save  from  50  to  75  chicks.  They  will 
also  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  full 
sized  50c  box  absolutely  free. —  (Adv.) 
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GOOD 

KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new- 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  ye.ars,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIBGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldp.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Permanence 


Sold  by  Dewey  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Died  In  Kansas  last  year.  Not  real  babies 

■ — but  little  baby  chicks. 

And  by  losing  them,  Kansas  lost  thou- 
sands— yes.  millions — of  dollars  worth  of 
real  valuable  eggs  and  meat — lost  it  all  in 
one  year.    Think  of  itl  ., 

A  positively  needless  loss.  too.  For.  or 
the  forty  million  lost  little  chicks.  fuUy 
34.000,000  could  have  been  saved,  bad 
they  been  raised  on 

OTTO  WEISS  CHICK  FEED 

Made  to  make  chicks  healthy  and  grow 
twice  as  fasti   Made  of  oats,  wheat,  meal. 
beef.boneand"teeth"(grit).  Aids  digestion 
put  up  in  10.  25.  r>0  and 
»■■■■»■■  i  o  100-lb.  sacks.  Atyourdealer's. 

OTTO  WEISS 


TRACTOR  BARGAEN 

I  have  a  big  bargain  to  offer  In  a  new 
All-YVorlC  tractor,  made  by  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.  Used  only  to  plow  ten  acres. 
Cost  $1,200  cash.  Wifl  sell  for  $900  cash. 
Ed.  H.  Witte,  .Sixteenth  and  Oakland,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs.  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  then*  exclui 
sivelv  for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN, 
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ONE  SCHOOL  S  ACTIVITIES 

Covers   Both  Educational  and  Social  Needs 


NEAR  Lowemont  in  Leavenworth 
County,  is  a  district  school  ad- 
ministering the  needs  of  the 
pupils  educationally  and  socially  as  well. 
The  school  is  also  the  social  center  for 
the  community.  The  building  is  furnace 
heated,  having  two  rooms  which  can  be 
thrown  together,  and  it  is  here  that 
many  good  times  are  enjoyed  and  help- 
ful neighborhood  meetings  are  held. 

The  teachers — Miss  Rose  Ode  and 
Thomas  Cahill — have  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict several  years,  and  will  again  take 
up  their  duties  here  next  fall.  Their 
success  at  Junction  School  is  due  not 
only  to  their  efficient  direction  in  carry- 
ing out  the  course  of  study  outlined — 
they  consider  themselves  a  part  of  the 
community  and  that  their  duty  is  to 
promote  every  movement  which  will 
make  the  district  a  better  place  to  live. 
We  were  recently  told  of  an  incident 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  faithful- 
ness of  these  teachers.  A  Christmas  en- 
tertainment was  in  the  making  and  at 
the  time  the  school  vacation  for  the  hol- 
iday season  opened,  there  was  still  two 
days'  work  to  be  done  for  the  affair. 
These  teachers  cheerfully  spent  the  two 
days  helping  the  boys  and  girls  and  their 
parents  in  arranging  for  the  entertain- 
ment. Though  not  a  requirement,  the 
labor  was  gladly  contributed.  One 
teacher  lives  in  the  district,  the  other 
does  not.  We  cannot  imagine  the  non- 
resident having  a  hard  time  finding  a 
home  in  the  district  for  the  eight  months' 
school  term. 

During  the  school  year  of  1913-1914  a 
home  industry  class  was  organized  and 
school  credit  was  given  for  work  done 
at  home,  one  credit  being  allowed  for  ten 
minutes'  work.  There  were  twenty-two 
members  in  the  class.  The  following 
year  fifteen  names  were  entered,  but 
48,000  credits  were  earned.  The  mem- 
bers petitioned  the  school  board  to  cash 
the  credits  at  twenty-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand, the  money  to  be  used  for  a  school 
library.  Their  request  was  granted  and 
their  names  were  placed  on  a  roll  of 
honor. 

The  district  is  also  making  its  way  to 
the  top  in  the  agricultural  and  home 
economics  club  work.  In  the  spring  of 
1915,  State  Leader  Otis  E.  Hall  and 
County  Agent  Ross  held  a  meeting  in 
the  school  house,  presenting  the  plans 
and  work  of  the  different  clubs,  at  the 
close  of  which  clubs  in  sewing,  corn, 
poultry,  and  tomato  growing  were 
launched,  with  a  total  membership  of 
fourteen.  Six  of  these  won  country 
prizes  for  their  work.  One  of  the  club 
girls,  Katherine  Martin,  won  first  prize 
in  biscuit-baking  in  the  state  contest  at 
the  agricultural  college  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week. 

Another  line  of  activity  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  canning  of  vegetables  for 
winter  use.  Demonstration  work  is  done 
at  the  school  and  the  same  principles  are 
applied  by  the  children  in  the  canning 
work  done  at  home.  Four  of  the  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
years,  conducted  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Leavenworth  Fall  Festival 
last  October.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  festival. 
Misses  Esther  Roach,  Gertrude  Stein- 
bach,  Helen  Mottin,  and  Marie  Bonaly 
did  this  work  under  the  supervision  of 
their  teachers.  Four  demonstrations 
were  given  each  day  for  the  benefit  of 
the  interested  visitors,  the  methods  of 
canning  four  different  vegetables  being 
shown.  Theirs  was  a  popular  booth,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  many  who  watched 


them  realized  vegetables  can  be  success- 
fully canned. 

This  year  the  club  work  in  the  com- 
munity has  a  membership  of  twenty- 
one  boys  and  girls  and  with  the  increase 
in  number  has  come  increased  interest. 

Much  credit  for  the  work  accomplished 
in  this  district  is  due  the  school  patrons. 
They  are  unanimous  for  school  improve- 
ment and  consider  nothing  too  good  for 
their  children.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  in  this  community  with  so 
faithful  and  loyal  a  support  for  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  teachers  and  the 
interest  of  the  children. 

A  recent  club  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  100  people,  was 
planned  by  the  girls'  club,  the  chairman 
and  secretary  being  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  thirteen  years. 

Junction  School  is  not  a  standard 
school  but  at  the  time  of  the  rural 
supervisor's  visit  the  few  changes  needed 
to  standardize  it  were  pointed  out  to  the 
board  members,  and  knowing  the  pro- 
gressive and  co-operative  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  community,  we  feel  sure  it 
soon  will  be  among  our  standard  schools. 

An  improvement  which  is  being  con- 
templated in  this  school  is  .the  installa- 
tion of  "circus"  seats  to  be  used  for  so- 
cial gatherings  and  meetings  outside  of 
school  hours.  These  will  greatly  improve 
the  view  from  the  rear  of  the  room. 
They  will  be  so  made  that  they  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  conveniently. 

Other  improvements  planned  for  recre- 
ation purposes  are  a  basket  ball  court, 
grounds  for  horse  shoe  playing,  and  a 
baseball  diamond. 

Though  not  an  imposing  structure,  in 
the  work  undertaken  and  accomplished 
the  school  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the 
general  attitude  of  the  community  is 
excellent,  which  bespeaks  steady  and 
natural  advancement. 


Gobblers  Are  Dying 

Please  answer  in  your  columns  the 
following  questions:  First,  I  have  lost 
a  gobbler  from  my  six  turkey  hens,  how 
long  will  the  eggs^  be  good  for  hatching 
after  the  gobbler's  death?  Second,  in 
the  last  three  years  I  have  lost  four 
gobblers,  neither  of  them  were  over  two 
years  old.  Can  you  have  an  idea  why 
they  are  dying?  Every  one  died  in  12 
or  18  hours  after  getting  sick. — Mrs.  J. 
T.  Jilka,  Lucas,  Kan. 

One  gobbler  is  sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  turkeys,  and  one  copulation  fer- 
tilizes all  the  eggs  in  one  laying  clutch, 
and  sometimes  all  the  eggs  laid  in  the 
season.  Anyhow  you  needn't  be  afraid 
to  set  the  eggs  from  the  turkey  hens 
now  laying  for  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  fertile.  We  would  not  very  well  an- 
swer your  second  question  without  more 
data  as  to  the  symptoms  of  the  dead 
gobblers.  Turkeys  do  not  attain  full 
size  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old 
and  the  gobblers  may  have  been  too 
young  for  service. 


In  a  note  last  week  in  reference  to 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  on  pure-bred 
eggs  it  should  be  Modlin's  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Topeka,  and  not  the  Modern 
Poultry  Farm,  although  Modlin's  farm 
is  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every  re- 
spect. 


The  time  between  night  and  morning 
feeds  is,  at  best,  rather  long  and  can  be 
shortened  by  feeding  early  and  late. 
This  is  as  essential  as  it  is  to  feed  little 
and  often. 


6ur  UBportunity  State 

Thirty  Mffllon  raSnp 

—of  grain  was  produced  in  Montana  along  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  1915.  Six  years  ago  this  same 
territory  produced  only  Five  Million  bushels. 
Big  facts  that  make  you  realize  that  Montana  leads  the  imrld  in  rapid 
development  of  farm  lands.   What  is  more,  Montana  'leads  in  quality  of 
grain  produced — was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  on  Exhibits  of  Grain  over 
all  the  rival  nations  —  over  every  other  state  —  exhibiting  at  the  San 
Francisco  Panama- Pacific  Exposition — winning  a  total  of  513  medals. 

Learn  More  About  Montana 

Then  you  will  understand  the  wonderful  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Agricultural 
Treasure-State  where  every  furrow  is  a  pay  streak  for  the  profit-seeking  crop-raiser.  U.  S. 
Land  Commissioner.  Washington,  D.  C.  reports  more  than  Twenty  Nine  Million  acres 
Government  and  Indian  lands  in  Montana  disposed  of  to  settlers  in  the  past  six  years. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  over  Twenty  Three  Thousand  original  and  final  homestead 
filings  have  been  made  in  that  part  of  Montana  reached  by  the  Great  Northern — a  record 
absolutely  unequalled  by  any  state,  in  the  operations  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  homesteadlands  of  agricultural  value  in  Montana  are  going  fast,  but  you  have  re- 
markableopportunity  to  purchase  deeded  land  at  very  low  prices.  Come  to  the  great,  new, 
golden  Montana  country.  Rich  soil,  favorable  climate,  convenient  market  and  good  prices 
for  all  you  grow.  Get  the  information — then  decide  for  yourself.  Send  coupon  today  for 

FREE — Montana  Bulletin 

Illustrated  and  fully  descriptive,  with  experience-letters  from  settlers — 
affidavits  of  crop  yields  and  information  concerning  opportunities 
offered  home-seekers.  Special  Low  Fare*  for  Home-Seekers.  Please 
use  coupon.  £_  c  ,  FFr)V 

General  Immigration  Agent  —  Dept.  2S5 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
■mmaiaiaiM  MEMORY  JOGGER 
I  will  send  this  today  to 
E.  C.  LEEDT,  General  Immigration  Agent 

Dept.  255    Great  Northern  Railway,  8t.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  free  booklets  and  fall  information  regarding  money-making 
farms  along  the  Great  Northern  Railway  In  Montana. 


"See  America  First" 


ClocieriVational  Park 


T&^^DlscCnlHvator 


We  are  making  a  "direct  from  factory 
to  you"  offer  on  these  Jayhawk  *  and  2 
Row  cultivators.    None  better  made — 
each  one  guaranteed.   Exclusive  feat- 
ures such,  as  easy  adjustment  of  doses 


J  Row  w2Rows 
$17Q9W2592 


and  shovels,  patent  roller  leveling  de- 
vice that  absolutely  prevents  binding, 
new  roller  connection  taking  care  of 
any  variation  in  width  of  rows^  etc., 
puts  the  Jayhawk  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Our  lever  arrangement 
allows  you  to  raise  discs 
and  shovels  together  or  ' 
either  discs  or  shovels  sep- 
arately.   Float  wheels  spread  well 
in  front  and  prevent  tipping.  Bear- 
ings are  dust  proof  and  provided 
with  hard  oil  cups.  Sold  completely  " 
w/s?    equipped  and  at  a  saving  of  from  * 
^     $15.00  to  $25.00.   Write  today  for  full 
particulars  or  order  yours  at 
once.  They  will  not  last  long  at 
these  prices. 

F.  WYATT  MFC.  CO. 
910  N.  5th  St.,  Salina,  Kans. 


Bigger  Profits  Steal 


There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors  — $10— $15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power. 
Complete  outfit  builtinoarplant^uperiortoassemb  led  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous stream  of  solid, salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 
SANDWICH  MFC.  GO..  517  Center  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 


INCREASE  YOUR  CROPS 

by  using1  Berg's  Famous  Bent  Cultivator  Tooth.  Only  one  pair  needed  on  each 
cultivator.  Prevents  covering  up  of  small  plants;  allows  deeper  and  closer  cultiva- 
tion; destroys  weeds  absolutely.  'With 

BERG'S  FAMOUS  BENT  CULTIVATOR  TOOTH 

yon  can  do  double  the  work,  and  better  work  too,  while  it  allows  the  horses  to  walk 
at  an  ordinary  gait.  All  of  which  means 
saving  of  labor  and  horseflesh,  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  crops.  Used  by  pro- 
gressive farmers  everywhere.  Price  per  set, 
$1.00.  With  attachment  for  round  shank, 
$1.20.  Made  2li  and  3  fnches  wide.  Fully 
guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  money  back 
by  return  mail.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  order  and  price  to  us. 

BERG  &  BEARD  MFG.  CO. 

12-12  STEUBEN  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Write  for  catalog 


KANSAS 


No  Odor  No  Smoke 
No  Ashes 

Truly  that  is  the  house- 
wife's idea  of  paradise.  And 
those  features  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  advantages 
of  cooking  with  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  suffer  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  wood  or  coal  burning  range 
long  before  you  are  ready  to  begin  operations. 

Just  touch  a  match  to  the  wick  and  your  fire  is 
ready  when  you  want  it. 

You  can  have  a  slow  fire  or  an  exceedingly  hot 
one;  just  as  you  wish. 

You  don't  have  to  watch  it  either.  The  flame 
will  not  creep  up  or  diminish. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney 

is  the  key  to  the  efficiency  of  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stoves. 

The  flame  never  touches  the  bottom  of  the  uten- 
sils. Every  atom  of  oil  is  burned  and  converted  into 
usable  heat  in  the  long  blue  chimney.  No  waste — no 
dirt— no  odor.  It  makes  your  summer  cooking  easy. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  full  description  and 
prices  of  the  various  types. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 

72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  gs 

For  best  results  use  Perfection  Oil 


This  Useful  Outfit  Given  to 
Subscription  Helpers 


1  Butcher  Knife 


1  Meat  Cleaver 


1  Meat  Saw 


THREE-PIECE  IDEAL  MEAT  SET 

Given  as  a  premium  to  anyone  sending  a  club  of  three  NEW  subscribers 
to  KANSAS  FARMER  at  the  special  trial  rate  of  50  cents  to  January  1,  1917. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  the  following  three 
new  trial  subscribers  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  the  rest  of  1916. 


Name  of  New  Subscriber 


Town 


State 


In  return  for  my  help  you  may  send  me,  postpaid,  the  Ideal  Meat  Set. 
Name   Town   State  


May  6,  19 10 


ALLIGATOR  WRENCH  AND  HANDY  TOOL  FREE 


The  Alligator  Wrench  requires  no  adjustment;  simple;  always  ready  for 
use;  never  slips.  Works  in  closer  quarters  than  any  other  wrench.  It  is 
light,  strong,  compact.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

THREE  DIES  FOR  CUTTING  or  cleaning  threads  in  holts  used 
 -  —   on  farm  machinery.  It  is  drop- 
forged  from  the  best  steel,  scientifically  tempered,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

OUR  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER    We       ,send  thc,  hai\dy  .4n!*a*,5 

— .  ■    Wrench  free  and  postpaid  to  all 

who  send  $1.00  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  15  cents 
extra  to  pay  packing  and  postage — $1.15  in  all.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER       -:-       -:-        TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep, 
Need  we  to  prove  that  God  is  here; 
The  daisy,  fresh  from  Winter's  sleep. 
Tells  of  His  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

For  who  but  He  who  arched  the  skies 
And  pours  the  day-spring's  living  flood, 
Wondrous  alike  in  all  He  tries. 
Could  rear  the  daisy's  purple  bud? 

Mold  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem. 
Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin, 
And  cut  the  gold-embos.sed  gem 
That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within? 

And  fling  it,  unrestrained  and  free, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod, 
That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step  the  stamp  of  God? 

— John  Mason  Good. 


made  more  for  the  sake  of  effect  than 
for  friendship.  The  age-old  expressions 
— "the  latch  string  is  always  out," 
"come  any  time  and  take  pot  luck,"  are 
full  of  meaning  and  such  hospitality  will 
never  lose  its  value. 


The  woman  of  the  country  home  is 
overworked.  There  is  need  of  conserva- 
tion of  farm  womanhood  more  than  of 
any  one  other  thing  in  America. — Joseph 
E.  Wing. 


A  sprig  of  green  or  a  flower  or  two  on 
the  dining  table  will  cheer  the  atmos- 
phere and  make  the  hour  more  enjoyable. 
And  everyone  can  find  flowers  now  and 
different  ones  almost  every  day.  Even 
the  hated  dandelion  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  with  good  effect. 

Not  how  elaborately  we  are  enter- 
tained, but  how  cordially  we  are  received, 
causes  the  day  and  hostess  to  be  long 
remembered.  To  most  of  us,  the  simple 
entertainment  sincerely  offered,  is  much 
more  enjoyable  than  the  lavish  spread 


Remember  the  time  for  the  annual 
warfare  against  the  clothes'  moth  is 
here.  Already  the  moth  millers  are 
making  their  appearance,  which  means 
that  eggs  are  being  laid  in  the  woollens 
and  later  these  will  hatch  and  the  larvae 
will  thrive  on  these  same  woollens.  Sun- 
shine, air,  and  beating,  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  this  pest,  and  the  earlier  the 
work  against  them  is  begun  the  less 
liable  they  are  to  cause  damage.  Do  not 
neglect  the  beating  or  thorough  shaking 
process,  for  the  air  and  sunshine  will  not 
do  the  work  alone.  These  will  make  the 
clothing  less  desirable  lodging  places  for 
the  moths  because  they  harbor  in  undis- 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
-  we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7G96 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Linen,  gingham  or 
serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores  and  a 
sash  hides  joining  of  waist  and  skirt.  No.  71197 — Ladies'  Dressing-  Saccule  and  Cap: 
Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Style  requirements  are  met  by  the  cut 
of  this  one-piece  sacque  and  the  use  of  ribbon  alone,  but  we  know  that  the  broad, 
embroidered  collar,  with  a  frill  following  its  edge,  doubles  its  charm.  No.  7034— 
Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  G,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  In  this  dress  we  have  a  waist 
with  large  side  bodies  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeve.  The  skirt  is  attached  to  this 
waist  and  has  three  gores.  The  tunic  is  entirely  separate  and  closes  at  the  shoul- 
ders. No.  7(198 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Norfolk  straps  in  front  extending  to  form  the  large  pockets  are  the  odd  features 
that  make  this  model  an  original  one.  The  front  forms  a  panel — in  back  a  belt 
marks  the  skirt  portion  separate  and  the  closing  is  with  straps  buttoning  to  this 
belt.  No.  7745 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  43  inches  waist  measure.  This 
three-gored  skirt  is  up  to  the  minute  in  style  features.  Contrasting  goods  is  used 
very  effectively  in  forming  the  outside  belt  and  at  the  "pocket  place."  The  belt  may 
be  used  or  omitted.  No.  7741 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  3G  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Having  style  In  abundance,  with  pockets  and  plainness  but  fullness  of 
line.  Contrasting  goods  for  collar  and  sleeve  cuffs.  The  four-gored  skirt  falls 
gracefully  from  the  waist,  surrounding  which  is  a  belt  fitted  with  small  pockets  in 
line  with  the  large  size  patch  pocket  in  body  part  of  skirt. 
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turbed  places,  but  if  the  eggs  are  left 
undisturbed  in  the  sunning  and  airing, 
they  will  hatch  and  damage  will  result. 

Index  Clippings 

Many  helpful  ideas  are  found  in  the 
magazines  and  papers,  which,  if  saved, 
would  be  valuable  references.  Whether 
or  not  these  can  be  put  to  their  greatest 
use  depends  upon  how  carefully  the 
selections  are  made  and  how  they  are 
saved.  If  pasted  in  a  scrap  book  with- 
out being  classified,  they  are  hard  to 
find. 

A  good  way  to  keep  clippings  is  to 
place  those  about  one  subject  in  a  small 
envelope,  and  a  number  of  these  can  be 
put  into  a  large  envelope.  For  instance, 
one  large  envelope  can  be  labeled  ''Cook- 
ery" and  this  contain  -  a  number  of 
smaller  envelopes  marked  "Vegetables," 
"Meats,"  Desserts,"  etc. 

Another  good  way  to  keep  clippings  is 
by  filing  them  in  an  inexpensive  card  in- 
dex box,  in  front  or  behind  the  guide 
cards.  A  man  or  boy  handy  in  the  use 
of  hammer  and  nails  can  make  a  neat 
covered  box  to  fit  the  guide  cards  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  book  store.  And 
even  these  cards  can  be  made  at  home  by 
cutting  pasteboard  into  small-sized  cards 
and  leaving  a  slight  projection  on  the 
upper  edge  on  which  to  print. 
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STAND  STILL,  DADDY — I'M  GO- 
ING   TO   TAKE    YOUR  PICTURE 


Letters 


A  good,  well  written  business  letter  is 
never  discounted.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  receive  such  letter,  for  it  is  easily  read 
and  one  reading  reveals  its  meaning.  If 
its  mission  is  to  describe  sale  stock  or 
market  grain,  it  will  receive  more  con- 
sideration than  will  the  poorly  written 
letter  in  which  the  description  of  the 
offerings  is  less  clearly  stated.  Farm- 
ing is  one  of  the  highest  types  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  more  good  business  meth- 
ods used  the  better  will  be  the  business. 
Business-like  correspondence  is  an  asset. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  good  business 
correspondence,  but  is  it  enough  that  we 
give  careful  attention  only  to  those  let- 
ters through  the  writing  of  which  we 
seek  material  gain  or  business? 

What  of  those  letters  to  the  far-away 
relatives  and  friends  who  yearn  for  the 
written  word  from  us  that  will  keep 
them  in  touch  with  our  lives  and  in 
which  they  are  as  deeply  interested  as 
ever?  Perhaps  in  past  years  we  ans- 
wered their  good  letters  promptly  and 
told  them  of  our  daily  duties,  the  prog- 
ress the  little  folks  were  making  in 
school,  and  the  many  interesting  little 
things  that  helped  them  make  a  mental 
picture  of  us  in  our  new  home.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  the  miles  between  us 
seemed  to  lengthen,  our  obligation  to 
write  the  little  interesting  particulars 
seemed  less  binding,  and  the  last  few 
years  we  haven't  written  at  all,  or  per- 
haps only  once  or  twice  to  tell  them  "all 
are  as  well  as  usual  and  as  busy  as 
'  ever."  Or,  do  we  feel  we  have  passed  the 
time  when  we  should  be  expected  to  keep 
up  our  correspondence,  and  have  we  even 
lost  interest  in  their  letters? 

The  friends  far  away  feel  the  loss  of 
our  friendship  and  interest,  but  is  not 


our  own  loss  the  greater?  Every  helpful 
habit  dropped  brings  our  so-called  de- 
clining years  nearer,  for  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore we  find  ourselves  saying — and  we 
really  feel  it  is  so — that  "we  cannot  do 
this  or  that  as  we  once  did,"  and  this 
very  belief  and  admission  tends  to  age 
us  prematurely. 

As  we  lose  interest  in  others  we  nar- 
row our  own  lives,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  we,  too,  will  long  for  that 
contact  and  communication  with  others 
and  which  is  quite  apt  to  be  withheld 
from  us  for  the  reason  that  we  ourselves 
broke  the  connecting  link. 

Let  us  never  allow  ourselves  to  treat 
lightly  the  joy  we'  experience  upon  re- 
ceiving the  helpful  letters  that  are 
tokens  of  the  kindly  esteem  in  which  we 
are  held,  and  let  us  never  become  so  self- 
fish  that  we  are  willing  to  allow  them  to 
go  unanswered. 

Father  and  Son  Good  Chums 


Among  our  young  friends  is  a  lad  of 
ten  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind.  He 
also  possesses  a  new  bicycle — and  this 
combination  helps  him  fill  many  an  hour 
brimful.  This  young  man  lives  in  the 
city,  so  does  not  have  access  to  the  many 
interesting  farm  machines  and  animals 
that  every  country  boy  knows  about,  and 
much  of  his  attention  is  centered  on  his 
one  man-made  horse.  Another  way  in 
which  this  little  friend  is  unfortunate  is 
that  his  very  companionable  father  is  a 
traveling  man  and  must  be  separated 
from  him  much  of  the  time. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  little  fellow  de- 
cided his  bicycle  was  in  need  of  a  gen- 
eral overhauling,  having  been  used  con- 
stantly since  the  day  of  its  receipt — 
almost  four  months  ago.  The  machine 
was  carefully  and  studiously  taken 
apart,  and  the  different  pieces  and  bolts 
and  nuts  were  laid  aside  in  order.  A  full 
can  of  sewing  machine  oil  was  used  in 
cleaning  and  lubricating  and  all  went 
well  until  the  point  of  re-assembling  was 
reached.  This  proved  to  be  a  heavy  tax 
upon  his  mechanical  ability  and  he  found 
he  had  several  extra  parts.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  bicycle  had  a  few  days'  rest, 
pending  the  time  the  boy's  father  would 
return. 

Upon  his  arrival,  the  solution  of  his 
son's  problem  was  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. The  two  worked  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  the  time  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  for  each  was  learning  some- 
thing. The  father  realized  his  son  had 
unconsciously  gained  quite  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  and  the  son  was  learning 
the  proper  places  for  the  few  parts  which 
had  bothered  him. 

The  most  valuable  thing  about  this 
incident  was  not  that  the  boy  learned 
how  to  take  his  bicycle  apart  and  put  it 
together  again — though  this  was  quite 
worth  while — but  that  he  had  such  con- 
fidence in  his  father's  ability  to  show 
him  where  he  had  made  his  mistakes  and 
felt  free  to  go  to  him  with  his  difficulty. 
The  attitude  of  this  father  is  one  of  con- 
stant encouragement  and  this  helpful 
companionship  will  influence  more  than 
can  ever  be  estimated,  the  son's  prog- 
ress in  life. 


One  on  Grandmother 


Bobby  (to  grandmother) — Grandma, 
have  you  ever  seen  an  engine  waging  its 
ears  ? 

Grandma — No.  nonsense,  Bobby,  I 
never  heard  of  an  engine  having  any 
ears. 

Bobby- — Why,  haven't  you  ever  heard 
<3f  engineers? 


Muffins. 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

Vi  cupful  sugar 

1  egg 

2  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  cupful  milk 

%  teaspoonful  salt 
Beat  well. 

Creamed  Lima  Beans. 

Soak  cupful  dried  beans  over  night, 
drain,  and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  soft.  Drain  ~off  water  and  season 
with  cream,  butter  and  salt. 


Spanish  Rice. 

Boil  one  cupful  rice  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  to  which  has  been  added 
one  tablespoonful  salt.  Fry  large  onion, 
and  two  canned  pimentoes,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  in  about  two  tablespoonfuls  but- 
ter until  onion  is  delicately  browned. 
Add  large  cupful  of  tomatoes.  Simmer 
few  minutes  and  add  to  rice.  Cook  one- 
half  hour,  or  until  rice  is  very  tender. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


We  are  so  used  to  sugar 
that  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get to  give  it  its  properly 
important  place.  Right 
now  if  somebody  asked 
you  what  sugar  was  good 
for  you'd  probably  say  — 
"Oh!  to  put  in  coffee  and 
tea  and  for  making  can- 
dies and  desserts."  That's 
it— we  all  think  of  sugar 
as  a  sweetener  and  over- 
look its  value  as  a  food. 

The  chemists  classify 
sugar  as  a  hydrocarbon — 
that  name  may  or  may  not  be  interest- 
ing to  us,  but  what  is  interesting  is  their 
statement  that  it  has,  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
equal  food  value  with  the  starchy  foods 
and  by  digestion  largely  adds  to  the 
fatty  tissues  of  the  body. 

Why  do  we  eat  sugar  anyway?  Tour 
first  answer  might  be:  "Because  it  is 
sweet  and  tastes  good."  Of  itself  the 
answer  would  be  correct,  but  the  more 
important  fact  is  that  the  body  craves 
sugar  because  it  needs  it.  And  when  the 
body  craves  something  it  gives  us  an  ap- 
petite for  it.  So  primarily  that's  why  we 
like  sugar  and  things  made  with  sugar 
and  not  just  because  they  are  sweet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  sugar  has  gone 
up  so  tremendously  of  late  these  facts 


are  interesting  because  we  find  that  in- 
stead of  the  luxury  sugar  having  gone 
up  it  is  the  FOOD  sugar  that  has  raised 
its  price.  Yet — even  though  the  price  is 
up  we  have  to  have  our  sweet  food  just 
the  same. 

Certainly  the  makers  of  that  delicious 
beverage    Coca-Cola    must    have  dis- 
covered that  sugar  is  up,  because  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  making  Coca- 
Cola  syrup  is  fine  cane  sugar.    Think  of 
it!— they  use  an  average  of  80  tons  of 
sugar  a  day— about  4  carloads.   But  un- 
like many  manufacturers  that  company 
has  itself  borne  the  raise  and  so  you  and 
I  pay  just  the  same  today  for  our  bottle 
or  glass  of  Coca-Cola  that  we've  always 
paid.  Incidentally,  this  phase  of  the  sit- 
uation is  a  good  reminder 
of  the  benefits  one  gets 
from  drinking  a  bever- 
age as  pure  and  good  as 
Coca-Cola.    Not  only  do 
we  please   our  palates 
and    derive  wholesome 
refreshment    from  the 
drink  but  we  also  give 
our  systems  that  bit  of 
sugar  sweetness  that 
they  crave  and  which  is 
necessary  to  health  and 
tissues.    Is  it  any  won- 
der then  that  Coca-Cola 
is   so   popular   and  so 
universally  drunk  that  it 
has    been    called  "the 
j1F  drink  the  nation  drinks"? 


We  Sell 


Everything  in  the  PAINT,  OIL 
and  GREASE  Line,  Direct  to 
User,  at 


Wholesale  Prices 


Pure  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Paints.    Pure  Pennsylvania  Auto  Cylinder  Oil. 
"QUALITY  FIRST"  IS  OUR  MOTTO. 

Our  paints  are  guaranteed  for  seven  years.     Reid's  Reliable  Red,  "The  Best  Barn  Paint 
Made."    Save  dealers'  profit.     Write  for  prices. 

R.  R.  R.  PAINT  COMPANY       -       BOX  174       -       MOBERLY,  MISSOURI 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  .free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fabmee.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  -who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth.  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  KaxsaS 
Fabmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansag. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  CHEAP.  D.  W. 
Young  strain.     G.  D.  Willems,  Ininan.  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS — 
Thirty  eggs,  S1.75;  100  eggs,  $4.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan.   

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn.  Haven,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
—Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan.  '   

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Farm  range.  Eggs,  $3  per  hun- 
dred.    Henry  Richter,  Hiilsboro,  Kan. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4  HUN- 
dred.  Shire  strain.  Baby  chicks.  10c  each. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Wltmer,  Baileyville,  Kan. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BRED  TO  LAY. 
Eggs,  24,  $1.25;  120,  $5,  prepaid.  Pearl 
Haines,   Rosalia,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hiilsboro,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Kulp  strain;  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Otto 
Borth,  Plains,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Schoepflin, 
Route  1.  Osage  City,  Kan.  < 


ROOF'S  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.  Twenty-four  prizes  at  state  show, 
including  ten  firsts,  eight  seconds.  W.  J. 
Roof,   Maize,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Won  155  prizes.  Best  eggs, 
$1.50  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Ruthe  McFar- 
land,  Sedalia,  Mo.   


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  50c.  FIFTEEN; 
Barred  Rocks,  75c  fifteen;  W.  L  Runner 
Ducks,  $1,  twelve;  White  Guineas,  $1,  six- 
teen.   Mrs.  David  Johnson,  Roxbury,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
6  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  a  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley.  Kan.   


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C.  Hallowell.  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 


DORR'S  PRIZE  WINTER  LAYERS  — 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  thirty, 
$1.75;  hundred,  $4.  A.  G.  Dorr,  Osage  City, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  flftv,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


MINORCAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  MINORCAS,  LATEST 
standard  breed,  great  layers.  Eggs,  $3,  fif- 
teen. S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  Pekin  duck 
eggs,  $1,  fifteen.    C.  H.  Catt,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  —  PRICES 
reasonable.     Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  BUFF  ORP- 
lngtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS.  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
iS  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
112.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs.  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS — 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune.  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


EXTRA  BIG  SCORED  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  eggs.     H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK   LANGSHAN   EGGS   AND  BABY 

chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
King,  Solomon,  Kan. 


BUYING  POULTRY. 


"THE  COPES,"  TOPEKA,  WANT  ALL' 
kinds  of  poultry,  especially  broilers,  roost- 
ers, guineas.    Coops  loaned  free. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Crested  Black 
Polish  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Win.  Nelers, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


EGGS  CHEAP.  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  .  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Kocks.    Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs,  Thompson  strain.  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per 
hundred.    R.  Sonnenmoser,  Weston,  Mo. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  $4.00 
hundred.  Prompt  shipment.  Henry  Mar- 
tin. Wamego,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  18 
year*".  Eggs,  fifteen  for  $1;  $4  per  hundred. 
Josias  Lambert,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE    ROCK    EGGS.     SELECTED,  $1 

per  fifteen;  incubator,  $3.75  per  hundred. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Hose,  Osborne,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50. 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Hoi  ton,  Kan. 


EXTRA  FINE  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rocks.  Eggs,  $4.  Baby  chicks.  11c.  Mrs. 
Florence  Hoornbeck,   Winfield,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine BeighteL  Holton,  Kan. 


BARTLEY'S  WINNING  BARRED  ROCKS 
— Eggs,  $2  setting.  Half  price  after  May  1. 
Paul  Bartley,  Harper,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  SI. 50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.    C.  R..  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  BARRED 
Rocks.  Good  layers.  $1.00  per  fifteen.  Miss 
Greta  Dillon,  Grant  City,  Mo. 


PRIZE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $2.50  FIF- 
teen,  $4.50  thirty.  $9  hundred.  106  premiums. 
Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


DUFF'S  BIG^TYPE  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs.  Federation  medal  winners.  A.  H. 
Duff,   Larned,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE-BRED,  FARM 
range.  Eggs,  fifteen,  75  cents;  hundred,  $3. 
H.  F.  Richter,  Hiilsboro,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton.  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.  Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS. 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS,  $2.50 
per  fifteen.  Guaranteed  fertile.  No  better 
bred  birds  in  U.  S.  Pullet  mating.  A.  W. 
Nickols,  603  North  D  St.,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


EGGS  — BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty.  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  REDUCED  TO  $4.00 
hundred,  $1  fifteen.  Excellent  show  record, 
free  range.  Send  for  catalog.  Nellie  Mc- 
Dowell, Route  1,  Garnett.  Kan. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCKS.  PULLET 
mating.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs — ■ 
Utility,  $4  a  hundred:  pens,  fifteen  for  $4. 
R.  D.  Ames,  Walton,  Kan.  • 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


EGGS.  $3  PER  FIFTEEN.  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford.  Kan. 


BEAUTIFULLY  BARRED  LAYING 
strain  Ringlets.  New  York  prize  winners 
for  years.  Pens  two  and  three,  thirty  for 
$4;  pen  four,  fifty,  $2.75.  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS — SEVENTY- ONE  PRE- 
miums,  Topeka,  Manhattan,  Clay  Center, 
Denver,  cockerel  matings.  Eggs,  Pens  1  and 
2,  fifteen  $3.  thirty  $5;  Pen  3,  fifteen  $2, 
thirty  $3.50.  Miss  Mattie  A.  Gillespie,  Clay 
Center,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility.  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood.  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part-  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


UTILITY  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS, 
pure-bred,  $1  setting,  $4  hundred.  J.  W. 
Wright,  Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — MAY  REDUC- 
tion,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


S.  C."  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  —  EGGS.  $1 
fifteen,  $4  hundred.  Mrs.  Frank  Neel,  Bev- 
erly, Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm,  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


BALANCE  OF  SEASON,  EGGS  FROM  MY 
prize  winning  Buff  Orpingtons,  scoring  over. 
90,  heavy  winter  layers,  $1.50  for  eighteen 
eggs.  White  Runner  duck  eggs,  75  cents 
for  fifteen.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Howard,  Byron, 
Okla. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Roxbury,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
per  fifteen,  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan. 


EGGS,  $2  TO  $3  FOR  FIFTEEN  FROM 
my  almost  world-wide  reputation  Light 
Brahmas.  Also  a  few  young  cockerels.  Mrs. 
J.  R.   Kenworthy,   Wichita,  Kan. 


LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS— GOOD 
layers,  $1  per  12;  $1.75  per  24  eggs.  E. 
Bauer,  Beattie,  Kan. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 
prize  winners,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs, 
$2  per  eleven.  Miss  Greta  Dillon,  Grant 
City,  Mo. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS,  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS — G. 
D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 


THIRTY-FIVE  POUND  TOMS,  WHITE 
Holland,  eggs  $3  per  eleven.  Jessie  Crites, 
Florence,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 
Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
oatalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  "GOLD  BANK" 
turkeys,  heavy  bodies,  splendidly  bronzed, 
white  edging.  Eggs,  65  cents  each,  $5  for 
ten,  postpaid.  Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  James- 
town, Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $1 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain;  fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $1.50.  G.  A.  Berglund, 
Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3;  utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Effle  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state.  These  are  extra 
choice.  Fifteen,  $1;  100,  $5.  L  B.  Pixley. 
Wamego,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt.  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty,  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higgins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  EGGS,  $2 
per  fifty.  Ason  Hinkson,  Valley  Center,  Kan. 


DARK  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 100  EGGS, 
$3.25;  fifteen,  75c.    Gertrude  Haynes,  Grant- 

ville,  Kan. 


DARK  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HEN  HATCHED 
chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  Parkerville, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 


R.  C.  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  LAYING 
strain,  deep  rich  red.  Fifteen,  $2.  Mrs, 
Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — EGGS  FROM  ESPE- 
clally  good  stock,  $1  per  setting,  $4  per 
hundred.     Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets.  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $(  AH  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS— FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred.  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 


B-OSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  RANGE 
flock.  Hens  weigh  up  to  8%  pounds.  Eggs, 
hundred,  $5;  fifty,  $2.75;  thirty,  $1.85,  de- 
livered free.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 


REDS  —  SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.    H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARM  RANGE,  DEEP  BRILLIANT.  BIG- 
boned  R.  C.  Reds,  red,  eyes,  long  back,  low 
tail,  nice  combs.  Eggs,  25c  each;  cockerels, 
$2.50,  $5,  $JUL  Guaranteed  to  suit.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman,   Fredonia,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMB  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.     Splendid  range  flock,    $5  per  hundred. 

Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— I 
have  bred  Reds  for  ten  years.  I  have  them 
as  good  as  the  best  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.  Eggs,  $1.25  to  $4.  Big  mating  iist 
free.  Redview  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm,  A 
S.  Fellers,  Prop.,  Hays.  Kan.  (Secretary  of 
the  Golden  Belt  Poultry  Breeders*  Assn.) 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Investigation  of  recent  deaths  In  droves 
of  hogs  near  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  revealed 
cockleburr  poison  as  the  cause,  according  to 
announcement  of  Dr.  Ralph  Graham,  inspec- 
tor in  charge  of  the  United  States  hog 
cholera  station  there.  Doctor  Graham  said 
the  first  two  oblong  leaves  of  the  cockle- 
burr  are  poisonous  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Usually  death  occurs,  he  declared,  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  animals  generally  die 
squealing  and  no  symptoms  are  shown  until 
death  is  near.  Doctor  Graham  says  pas- 
tures should  be  examined  for  the  cockleburr 
plant  and  if  found  the  hogs  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  and  fed  lightly  for  several 
days. 


Secretary  F.  W.  Harding  reports  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  office  of  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  for  recording 
pedigrees  and  transfers  during  March  of 
$17,504.  compared  with  $11,849  In  March, 
1915.  A  ruling  made  by  the  association  a 
year  ago,  requiring  the  registry  prior  to 
January  10,  1916,  of  all  animals  over  one 
year  old.  otherwise  subject  lo  a  penalty  fee, 
naturally  forced  registry  prior  to  that  date. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  that.  February,  instead  of 
showing  a  decrease  as  was  expected,  showed 
an  increase  in  registration  receipts  of  $500, 
which  is  followed  in  March  by  an  increase 
of  $5,655.  This  comparison.  Secretary  Hard- 
ing says,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  steadily 
Increasing  production  of  Shorthorns.  The 
demand  for  Shorthorn  breeding  stock  sur- 
passes in  extent  and  in  volume  any  period 
In  the  breed's  history. 


J.  O.  Southard  of  Comiskey,  Kan.,  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  valuable  herds  of  Here- 
ford cattle.  At  the  head  of  this  herd  is  the 
great  breeding  bull,  Monarch  449994.  This 
noted  sire  furnished  sons  to  head  seventeen 
pure-bred  herds  last  year  and  Is  probably 
one  of  the  best  breeding  herd  bulls  in  Kan- 
sas. Monarch  419994  is  assisted  by  a  very 
promising  two-year-old,  Repeater  66tl:, 
bought  at  a  long  price.  Mr.  Southard  will 
hold  a  public  sale  on  October  7  and  sell  a 
draft  of  Monarch  heifers  bred  to  Repeater 
66th.  This  cross  should  prove  valuable  to 
produce  a  correct  type  of  Hereford  cattle. 


Medora,  Kansas,  April  23,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  discontinue  my -card  in  Kansas  Farmer,  as  I  am 
sold  out  of  Ked  Polled  breeding  stock.  I  have  had  splendid  sales  from 
card  in  Kansas  Farmer,  as  I  always  have,  and  inquiries  still  coming  in. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  I.  W,  Poulton, 


May  (i,  19 iv 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. — 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?.  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CAKE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

"Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— 240  ACRES 

Good  land,  good  improvements,  part  creek 
bottom  alfalfa  land.  Entire  farm  hogtight 
and  fenced  into  fields,  fine  hog  farm,  has 
two  wells  with  windmills  and  can  all  be 
cultivated,  is  located  in  the  alfalfa  belt  of 
Central  Kansas  near  Osborne,  a  section  noted 
noted  for  its  prosperous  farmers.  Am  offer- 
ing this  farm  for  a  short  time  at  $fi2.50  an 
acre  and  will  give  liberal  terms  on  a  large 
part  of  it,  for  here  is  where  you  can  buy  a 
farm  and  pay  out.  Lots  of  good  improve- 
ments on  this  place.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  S.  W.  COX,  1715  W.  Boone  Ave., 
Spokane,  Washington. 

GENUINE  BARGAIN — Quarter  section  3M 
miles  from  market,  no  buildings;  120  acres 
in  wheat;  average  rental  for  three  years, 
over  $360.  Surrounding  lands,  $40  an  acre. 
This  goes  for  $30  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
No  trade. 

JAS.  H.  LITTLE,  LA  CROSSE,  KANSAS 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

On  main  line  of  Missouri  Pacific.  Well 
Improved  480  acres,  4  miles  out;  20t)  culti- 
vated, balance  pastures,  R.  F.  D.  and  phone, 
an  ideal  home,  corn,  wheat  and  stock  farm. 
Before  locating,  get  our  list  of  sixty  fine 
farms  for  sale  in  Central  Western  Kansas, 
map  of  Kansas,  and  other  literature.  Agents 
wanted. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD,  Utica,  Kansas 

SPLENDID  G5-ACRE  TRACT 

Situated  '4  mile  from  the  city  limits;  good 
8-room  house  and  other  improvements,  all 
rich  dark  soil,  no  waste  land.  Splendid 
school  and  church  facilities.  Your  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  this  home  right.  Write  for 
full  description  and  post  card  picture  of 
house. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 

320  ACRES,  2%  miles  good  live  town;  250 
acres  tillable,  balance  good  pasture  land,  all 
fenced  3  wires;  soil  is  good,  a  black  sandy 
loam,  small  house.  Terms  on  one-half  pur- 
chase price.  For  quick  sale,  $7  per  acre. 
Many  other  good  bargains.  Address 

THE  JIREH  LAND  CO.,  JIREH,  WYO. 

TWENTY  ACRES  %  mi.  McAlestor.  city 
15,000;  15  a.  in  cultivation,  12  of  which  is 
dry  bottom.  Fair  improvements.  Price,  $40 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

•  Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Faemee,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Rural  High  School 

No  school  measure  in  recent  years  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  com- 
munities of  Kansas  as  has  the  new  Rural 
High  School  Law.  About  forty-five  high 
school  districts  have  now  voted  bonds 
and  organized.  Yet,  it  is  less  than  a 
year  since  the  bill  was  printed.  Many 
others  are  contemplating  this  step.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  country 
boy  and  girl  to  secure  a  high  school  edu- 
cation while  living  at  home.  The  people 
of  the  community  decide  about  the 
bounds  of  the  proposed  district.  If  two- 
fifths  of  them  sign  a  petition  to  call  an 
election  the  county  commissioners  must 
call  it,  and  if  a  majority  carries  the 
proposition  with  bonds  and  site  defined 
in  it,  the  county  superintendent  must 
call  a  school  meeting  to  elect  board,  etc. 
The  course  of  study  is  decided  by  the 
district  board  under  the  advice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Township 
boundaries  and  even  county  lines  do  not 
bar  in  the  formation  of  the  district.  If 
they  did,  many  communities  could  not 
have  one.  Of  course,  some  are  not  ready 
for  this  step,  but  where  they  are  it 
makes  it  possible. 

The  district  should  be  made  so  that 
those  in  favor  of  it  are  included,  but 
parts  of  the  community  that  are  op- 
posed can  often  be  left  out  in  describing 
the  boundaries.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  carry  the  burden,  although 
that  is  not  proving  to  be  so  much  as  was 
thought  by  many  people.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  explained  that  this  is  not 
consolidation,  and  has  no  relation  to  it. 
The  building  should  be  well  planned  to 
allow  for  the  practical  instruction  in  real 
manual  training,  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  etc.  The  growing  demand  among 
our  people  is  for  an  education  for  their 
children  that  shall  be  'not  for  school  but 
for  life."  School  should  be  taught  in 
"terms  of  life."  Less  than  two  per  cent 
of  our  boys  and  girls  ever  enter  college 
or  university,  and  less  than  six  per  cent 
enter  a  high  school,  and  the  73  per  cent 
of  all  children  who  are  in  our  third  class 
cities  and  country  districts  have  propor- 
tionally so  little  spent  upon  them  as 
compared  with  the  magnificent  provision 
made  for  the  27  per  cent  by  the  first 
and  second  class  cities,  that  it  is  time 
we  were  thinking. 

In  a  recent  report  upon  Sabbath  School 
work,  an  experienced  worker  suggested 
that  inevitably  the  cities  would  be  as 
the  life  from  the  country  that  is  going 
into  them;- in  other  words  that  the  young 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  country 
will  determine  the  life  and  progress  of 
the  cities.  What  is  this  great  force  then? 
Is  it  ready  to  set  the  pace  for  our  civil- 
ization? It  is  full  of  virility,  "red 
blood"  coursing  through  its  veins,  but  is 
it  equipped  as  it  ought  to  be — is  it  effi- 
cient to  produce  results?  A  body  of 
churchmen  meet  sometimes,  discuss  the 
country  questions  at  long  range,  view 
the  needs  with  a  mental  telescope,  and 
go  home  to  manage  their  large  city 
churches  witli  their  varied  activities. 
Little  do  they  realize  that  the  Christ- 
less  country  will  determine  what  shall 
be  the  religious  life  and  influence  of  the 
city  church  of  the  near  future.  Like  the 
educators,  it  is  so  easy  to  magnify  the 
work  and  apparent  results  of  the  large, 
financially-able,  well-manned,  and  what 
is  far  more  efficient  now-a-days  "well- 
womaned"  city  church  center.  Some  very 
good  men  are  even  commending  and  urg- 
ing imitation  of  the  "gasoline  zeal" 
which  would  eliminate  the  country  com- 
munity center.  But,  there  are  still  a 
very  large  number  who  must  find  the 
things  worth  while  in  the  country  center. 
What  of  these?  They  are  the  yeomanry 
of  our  land,  and  in  every  land  that 
speaks  our  tongue  they  have  ever  been 
the  backbone  of  stability  and  real  prog- 
ress. There  is  where  the  "unit"  of  our 
civiliation — the  American  home — is  mak- 
ing its  last  stand  in  some  features, 
spared  to  some  extent  the  unceasing 
round  of  attractions  and  distractions 
that  scatter  the  family  and  destroy  fam- 
ily spirit  and  solidarity.  And  these 
homes  seek  to  hold  the  children  during 
the  years  when  they  ought  to  be  under 
father's  and  mother's  care,  and  give  them 
school  work  that  fits  for  life,  is  in  terms 
of  life,  and  educates  toward  the  farm 
instead  of  away  from  it.  —  Alfred 
Docking. 


The  cattle  will  soon  be  on  pasture. 
One  necessity  is  salt,  and  plenty  of  it. 
It  should  be'  conveniently  placed,  so  the 
animals  can  get  it  when  they  choose. 
A  box  full  of  salt  kept  under  a  shed  is 
best. 


A  bucket  of  paint  and  a  brush  cost 
very  little  but  with  them  and  a  little 
time  a  wonderful  change  can  be  made 
about  the  place.  Not  only  will  paint 
improve  appearances,  but  it  will  make 
j  the  buildings  last  longer. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farmers. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  82, 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  RESPONSIBLE  REPRESEN- 
tative.  Twelve  tools  in  one.  Sells  to  farm- 
ers, teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  Lifts  three 
tons,  hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
One  agent's  profit  $45  in  one  day.  An- 
other $1,000  in  December.  We  start  you. 
Write  for  big  color  plate.  Secure  exclusive 
sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield, 
Ind. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00.  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


SQUARE  SECTION  FINE  WHEAT  LAND, 
small  cash  payment,  long  time.  L.  E.  Pen- 
dleton, Dodge  City,  Kan. 


SCOTT  COUNTY,  160  ACRES,  LEVEL, 
close  to  town  and  school,  70  acres  wheat; 
$20,  terms.    R.  H.  Crabtree,  Scott  City,  Kan. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change property,  write  us.  Black's  Business 
Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


FREE  —  320  ACRES  LAND,  EASTERN 
Colorado;  good  level  land  in  the  best  stock 
country  on  earth.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 

FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SNAP  —  GOOD  WHEAT  FARM,  EIGHT 
thousand  dollars.  130  good  wheat,  all  goes. 
Thirty  acres  pasture,  trees,  lots,  two  good 
wells.  Barn,  five-room  house,  granaries. 
Five  miles  good  wheat  markej.  F.  U.  Dut- 
ton,  Executor,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

IDEAL  DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK 
farm  of  forty  acres,  just  outside  a  good  live 
town,  800  population.  Good  six-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house  with  cement  floor,  shop, 
garage,  buggy  shed,  coal  shed,  two  good 
wells  of  never-failing  water  with  wind  mills 
and  tanks,  one  irrigating  tank  holds  200 
barrels,  one  stock  tank  10  barrels.  Trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  it  homey  and 
cozy.  Price,  $6,000.-  Address  C,  care  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 


CATTLE. 


SEE  E.  L.  ENSIGN  FOR  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 
Cameron,  Mo. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  t>ach,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

100  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS — 
Consisting  of  big  springing  heifers  and  pure- 
breds,  young  springing  cows  and  a  number 
of  heifers,  six  to  fifteen  months  old  ones. 
A  carefully  selected  well  bred  lot.  High 
grades.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


DOGS. 


WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Fancy  price 
for  good  ones.  Brockway's  Kennels,  Bald- 
win, Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y, 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

WHITE  TEPARY  BEANS,  10  CENTS 
pound.     W.  A.  Miller,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

100  BUSHELS  PURE  BLACK-HULLED 
kafir,  choice  seed,  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Ness 
City.  Sacks,  25  cents.  E.  J.  Kuffhead,  Ness 
City,  Kan. 

PURE  BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR 
corn  graded  and  tested,  $1  per  bushel;  bur- 
lap sacks  free.    A.  J.  Rymph,  Harper,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR— PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White,  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN.  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips.  Any  amount 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

DEMOCRATIC  NEWSPAPER,  8,1  10, 
state  wide  circulation,  with  plant.  Incor- 
porated. Will  sell  or  trade  for  clear  real 
estate.  Will  sell  half  interest  or  all.  X- 
Rays  Democrat,  217  W.  Fifth  St.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THIRTY  JACKS  AND  JEX- 
nets,  the  big  kind.  A  four-year-old  regis- 
tered black  French  draft  stallion,  the  ton 
kind.  Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co., 
Texas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BINDER  TWINE — SISAL  STANDARD  500 
feet  10c  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City.  Cooper  Twine  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE  —  BERKSHIRE  BOAR,  12 
months  old,  registered.  G.  D.  Willems,  In- 
man,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
bred  for  summer  farrow  or  open.  Also  a 
few  boars.  Prices  reasonable.  Pedigrees 
and  crates  free.  Leo  Handlon,  Farmington, 
Iowa. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall.  Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG, 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  "larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY.  RANK 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E, 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED  —  PLACE  AS  HOUSEKEEPER 
by  middle-aged  woman.  Address  House- 
keeper, Route  4,  Box  30,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

WANTED— BY  EXPERIENCED  FAI'N- 
er,  job  on  -good  stock  or  grain  farm.  Good 
references.  Address  James  Wood,  Burns, 
Kan. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  FARMER  AND  Ma- 
chinist wants  position  on  farm.  Can  handle 
any  tractor  or  car;  also  good  thresherman. 
Reference  furnished.  N.  E.  Courter,  Paola, 
Kan. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEXD,  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Fortv  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  "calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

SUNSET  "CORRECT  TYPE"  JERSEYS 

The  famous  Blue  Belle-Golden  Rosebay 
breeding.  A  few  bred  heifers  and  young 
bulls  for  sale,  singly,  pair  or  trio.  Send  for 
circular  giving  description  of  herd,  breeding, 
production,  etc.,  and  mention  your  wants. 
The  Ennls  Stock  Farm,  Horine  Station,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

llil    Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit.  Estab.  1878. 

Iill'l  Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
LJUf  the  heaviest  milkers  In  our  herd.  Flying  Fox 
BH  blood  Fullv  guaranteed.  A  beauty.  $25.00. 
Mr.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster  s 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

II.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

JERSEYS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS. 

Calves,  yearlings  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
sired  by  Sultan's  Trinity  King,  Fern's  Baby 
Boy  and  Majesty  Western  King.  From  dams 
that  will  give  1,000  pounds  of  5  per  cent  or 
more,  a  month.  Also  some  choice  young 
Poland  China  boars. 

DR.  J.  H.  LOMAX.  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BiSONTE  FARM  JERSEYS 

$25  buys  a  4-months-old  bull  from  long1 
line  of  heavy  producing  cows.  Noble  of 
Oaklands  and  Eminent  breeding.  Write  for 
pedigree. 

BISONTE  FARM      -      LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle  s 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves.  $25 
up.     S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER.  KAN. 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.    Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LIXL       -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 


FOR  SALE — Three  registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


TAMWORTH  SWINE. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS 

My  specialty  is  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
Male  pigs  $  9  each 


at 


Male  pigs  a>  »  eacn 

Sow  pigs    10  each 

You  can  take  one  or  more  as  you  like 
the  price. 

F.M.Hartzell,Carthage,lll. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSEg. 

M.  B.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
O.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  St  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CIAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Shorthorns. 
May  11 — E.  O'Day,  London,  Ohio. 


Aberdeen  Angus. 
May  26 — E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 


Charles  Stith,  Eureka^.  Kan.,  is  making  a 
great  success  breeding  Duroc  Jerseys.  He 
used  in  his  herd  the  great  boar  Model  Du- 
rock  by  Dandy  Duke  that  was  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  American  Royal  Show  in  1911. 
Mr.  Stith  has  in  his  herd  several  large  sows 
sired  by  old  O'Rion.  This  strain  of  breeding 
is  large,  heavy  boned,  with  size  and  quality. 
Mr.  Stith  has  at  the  head  of  his  herd  now  a 
son  of  Long  Wonder,  and  a  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  fall  boars 
that  are  very  promising  for  herd  headers. 

F.  C.  Gookin  of  Russell,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  in 
the  West,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
This  year  he  has  succeeded  in  saving  a 
large  number  of  early  spring  pigs  and  they 
are  growing  out  fine.  He  breeds  the  big 
early  feeding  type  and  has  found  them  very 
profitable  as  a  market  hog.  He  keeps  his 
herd  immune  at  all  times. 


The  home  on  Hallwood  Farm  near  Car- 
thage, Mo.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  an  early 
hour  Saturday  morning,  April  29.  For  years 
Hallwood  has  been  the  home  of  E.  M.  Hall, 
well  known  as  a  Shorthorn  breeder.  His 
mother  and  a  servant  girl  lost  their  lives  in 
the  fire.  E.  M.  Hall  was  also  severely 
burned. 


F.  J.  Searle's  second  consignment  sale  of 
Holstein  cattle,  held  at  the  Searle  farm, 
Oskaloosa,  April  25,  was  largely  attended 
and  buyers  from  a  number  of  states  were 
present.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  offering 
was  taken  by  Kansas  buyers.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska and  Oklahoma  buyers  were  success- 
ful bidders  on  a  number  of  good  ones. 
Prices  on  females  ranged  from  $100  to  $340, 
a  large  number  selling  at  from  $200  up  to 
$340  and  a  number  for  $300  and  over.  Prices 
on  bulls,  including  calves,  ranged  from  $95 
to  $475.  Consignments  were  sold  from  the 
herds  of  F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan.;  J. 
H.  Holston,  Topeka,  Kan.;  H.  C.  Glissman, 
Omaha.  Neb.;  Roy  Johnston,  Oskaloosa, 
Kan.;  Spring  Lake  Dairy  Farms,  Algonquin, 
111.;  Riverside  Stock  Farms,  Algonquin,  111.; 
Charles  Holston  &  Son,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Alvey  Bros.,  Meriden,  Kan.,  well  known 
as  pioneer  breeders  of  pure-bred  O.  I.  C. 
hogs,  report  their  herd  doing  fine.  They 
now  have  sixty  head  of  choice  early  spring 
pigs.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  established 
O.  I.  C.  herds  in  the  state  and.  they  make 
a  specialty  of  high  class  breeding  stock. 
Their  type  of  O.  I.  C.'s  are  the  kind  that 
have  size  and  quality  and  are  profitable  as 
feeders. 


H.  F.  Erdley  of  Honton,  Kan.,  is  making 
a  great  success  with  his  registered  herd  of 
Jersey  cattle,  Berkshire  hogs  and  seed  corn. 
These  three  combined  yield  good  profits  to 
the  farm.  Mr.  Erdley  raised  103  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  last  year.  He  claims  more 
profits  from  his  well  farmed  fifty  acres  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Holton  than  is  produced 
on  the  average  160  acres.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  a  small  farm  well  taken  care  of 
and  registered  stock  well  cared  for.  The 
herd  of  Jerseys  now  numbers  about  forty 
head,  including  two  yearling  bulls  sired  by 
th  eimported  grandson  of  Golden  Jolley. 

The  second  annual  spring  sale  of  Aber- 
deen Angus  bulls  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
April  25,  attracted  buyers  from  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Fifty-nine 
head  of  bulls. sold  for  an  average  of  $160.25. 
Only  one  female  was  offered.  A  March 
yearling  Heatherbloom  heifer  sold  for  $240. 
A.  D.  Wilcox  of  Muscotah,  Kan.,  topped  the 
sale  with  the  purchase  of  a  three-year-old 
Trojan  Erica  bull  at  $350. 

President  McFadden  and  Secretary  Doty 
of  the  National  Swine  Growers'  Association 
have  completed  the  preliminary  work  for 
the  National  Swine  Show  to  be  held  at  Oma- 
ha, October  2  to  7.  It  is  arranged  that 
all  applications  for  pens  must  be  sent  to 
the  general  superintendent,  E.  Z.  Russell, 
Room  103  Bee  Building.  Omaha.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell will  also  gladly  give  any  prospective 
exhibitor  any  information  of  a  general  or 
specific  nature  he  may  want.  In  addition 
to  the  following  list  of  premiums,  a  num- 
ber of  specials  will  be  offered.  Boar  two 
years  old  or  over,  $25,  $10.  $15,  $12,  $10.  $10. 
$10,  $8;  senior  vearling  boar,  $25,  $20.  $15, 
$12,  $10,  $10,  $10,  $8;  junior  yearling  boar, 
$25,  $20,  $15,  $12,  $10,  $10,  $10,  $8;  senior 
boar  pig.  $20,  $15.  $13.  $12.  $10.  $10.  $8,  $7; 
junior  boar  pig,  $20,  $15.  $13,  $12,  $10,  $10, 
$8.  $7:  sow  two  years  old  or  over,  $25,  $20, 
$15,  $12.  $10.  $10,  $10,  $8;  senior  yearling 
sow,  $25,  $20,  $15,  $12,  $10,  $10,  $10,  $8; 
junior  yearling  sow,  $25,  $20,  $15,  $12,  $10, 
$10,  $10,  $8;  senior  sow  pig,  $20,  $15,  $13, 
$12,  $10,  $10,  $8.  $7:  junior  sow  pig,  $20,  $15, 
$13,  $12.  $10,  $10,  $8,  $7;  herd  over  one  year. 
$30.  $25,  $20,  $15.  $12.  $10.  $10,  $8:  herd 
under  one  year,  $30,  $25,  $20.  $15,  $12,  $10, 
$10,  $8;  herd  any  age,  bred  by  exhibitor, 
$35,  $30,  $25,  $20.  $15,  $10,  $10,  $7;  four 
animals  any  age,  get  of  one  sire,  $35,  $30, 
$25,  $20,  $15,  $12.  $10.  $7;  four  animals  any 
age,  produce  of  one  sow,  $35,  $30.  $25,  $20, 
$15.  $12,  $10.  $7;  senior  champion  boar,  $35; 
junior  champion  boar.  $35;  grand  champion 
boar,  $50;  senior  champion  sow.  $35;  junior 
champion  sow,  $35;  grand  champion  boar, 
$50.  The  premium  list  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution  and  can  be  had  by  applying 
to  W.  M.  McFadden.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago;  J.  J.  Doty.  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  or 
E.  Z.  Russell,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GfROD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.    All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.    Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.    Write,  wire 

°r  Ph°ne  US-  GIKOD  &  ROBISON. 


.200   -   HOLSTEIN  COWS   -  200- 


You  are  invited  to  look  over  our  herd  of  Holsteins  before  you  buy, 
cows  and  heifers  and  a  lot  of  registered  bulls  to  go  with  them. 

THREE  COWS  AND  A  REGISTERED  BULL,  $325 
Fifty  cows  in  milk  and  forty  that  will  freshen  soon. 
Come  and  see  our  cattle.  Bring  your  dairy  expert 
along.  The  quality  of  the  cows  and  our  prices  will 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  trade.  Come  soon  and  get 
choice.  Well  marked  heifer  and  bull  calves,  $22.50 
each,  delivered  to  any  express  office  in  Kansas. 
LEE  BROS.  &  COOK      -      HARVEYVILLE,  KANSAS 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

The  best  breeding. 

Towanda,  Kansas 


We  have  150  high  grade 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Gederlane  Holstein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  HI.  Ewing,  Independence,  Kt. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.    World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 

veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Eight  bulls,  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON    -    MAYSVILLE,  MO; 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -     -     SCRANT»y,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.    Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve   choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -     CAMERON,  MO. 


CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  Of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

O  LSTEI N3 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,   at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

TRUE — We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TREDICO  FARM 

Route  44       -       -       KINGMAN,  KANSAS 

23, HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  head  extra  fine,  big,  heavy  pro- 
ducing young  cows.  Fresh  and  heavy  spring- 
ers. Also  springing  heifers.  Three  extra 
fine   Guernsey   cows   and    a   few  Guernsey 

heifers. 

m.\  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders.  Route  2,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


ALVEY  BROS. 


MERIDEN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PICS 
Pairs  or  trios  not  akin. 
HARRY  W.  HAYNES,  GRANT VILLE,  KAN. 


Albeohar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  ROLLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
rYom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  carload  heifers 
1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for  Holsteins. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A^u™1 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

.  Fine  individuals  and  -breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  vearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLLVMS,   MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449904  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

Coburn  Herd  Red  Polled  Cattle 

AND  PERCHERON  HORSES. 
A  few  choice  bulls.    Eight  extra  good  two- 
year-old  stallions  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
MAHLON  GROENMHLER.  Pomona,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915   bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2, 400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RED    POLLED  CATTLE 

A  few  choice  voung  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.    T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

BOARS!  BOARS!  BRED  GILTS! 
Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — Five  fall  boars,  sired  by  a  son 
of  Long  Wonder  and  out  of  a  B.  &  C.'s  Col. 
dam.     Price  $25.    First  check  gets  choice. 
CHAS.  STITH      -      -      -      EUREKA.  KAN. 

TWENTY-FIVE  DUROC  BOARS,  $15  TO  $26 

100  to  180  pounds;  four  choice  herd  pros- 
pects, $30  to  $35.  Will  ship  these  four  on 
approval.  Few  tried  sows,  bred  for  summer 
farrow;  fifty  gilts  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber.   Write  me. 

J.  E.  WELLER       -       -       FAUCETT.  MO. 

"VERIBEST"  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Choice  fall  boars  from  150  pounds  up  at 
$20.  One  yearling  boar  at  $30.  Good  bone, 
length  and  quailtv. 

A.  S.  f.RABI.K,  .IK.      -      DEARBORN.  MO. 

R.  C.  BEACHLER,  breeder  of  pure-bred 
Duroc-Jresey  swine,  also  Buff  Orpington 
poultry.    Mahaska,  Kansas. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 
FAIRVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Homoof  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kaniat  Chief  9194 

More  registered  jacks  and  Jen- 
nets than  any  farm  In  the  Wat. 
Jacks  to  1.240  pounds.  Price* 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  H !  NEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton      :-:      :-:  Kansas 


J3 


T  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand;  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
F  RED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Chariton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Daily 


ANGUS  CATTLE 
EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

I  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  J.  WHITE       -       CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe,  145  Miles  West 
of  Kansas  City. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence — 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fe 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON  &  PORTEOUf 

Phone  8454.  Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

1  have  several  head  of  extra  good  Aber- 
deen Angus  bulls  for  sale.  These  bulls 
are  of  serviceable  age,  good  families, 
good  individuals,  raised  under  farm  con- 
ditions and  are  priced  to  sell.  Anyone  in 
•need  of  a  good  bull  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion will  do  well  to  write  for  description 
and  prices.  Come  and  see  them. 
E.  B.  LAFLIN,  CRAB  ORCHARD,  NEB. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
Tut  GUERNSEY  IS  popular  among 

Wie  datry-men  who  appreciate  HiaV  tco- 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profits . 

Try  Guernseys  and  bo  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box         Petcrboro,  N.Yi 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

E.  O'DAY'S PUBLiCSAll 

Of  52  Head  of  High-Class  Shorthorns  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  11,  1916,  at  Lon- 
don, Ohio.  Thirty-two  cows  and  bred  hei- 
fers; a  number  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
and  rebred.  The  cows  are  big,  deep,  thick, 
and  heavy  milkers.  Twenty  choicp  young 
bulls,  rugged,  strong-boned  specimens  that 
will  make  good  anywhere.  Write  for  catalog. 
E.  O'DAY        -        -        -        LONDON.  OHIO 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS        -        CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Beds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Beady  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

TwelveSHORTHORN  Bulls 

For  Sale — Thwelve    Shorthorn    bulls,  big 
foppy  fellows,  about  one  year  old.    Sired  by 
Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of  Scotch-topped 
cows.      Prices    reasonable.      Come    and  see 
^them.    K.  G.  GIGSTAD,  Lancaster,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  Hartford.  Kan. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING     -     BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  F  D  F  r 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     ■*  fc  ■"" 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate— tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  fn  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

IbPEKA. 

En£rauin|  Compamj 

ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 

1 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


I.  W.  Poulton  of  Medora,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  high  class  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine 
and  that  spring  calves  are  growing  out  fine. 
Mr.  Poulton  reports  an  active  demand  for 
Red  Polled  breeding  stock  at  satisfactory 
prices. 


A.  S.  Grable,  Jr.,  of  Dearborn,  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Duroc  hogs, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Gable  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  richly  bred  herd 
of  the  big  high  Quality  type  that  mature 
early  to  a  good  weight.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of  high 
class  fall  boars. 


A  country  church  near  Ravenwood,  in 
Northwest  Missouri,  is  the  center  of  a  com- 
munity devoted  to  breeding  Shorthorns.  In 
the  past  three  months  the  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  organization — :ind  to  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  special  effort  one  is 
required  to  live  within  five  miles  of  the 
church — have  acquired  one  hundred  regis- 
tered Shorthorns  and  two  hundred  high- 
grade  cows.  Twelve  registered  bulls  have 
been  placed  in  service.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  owned  privately  by  this  group  of 
individuals  within  the  circle.  The  matter 
of  convenience  determined  this  item.  The 
community  is  known  as  "Harmony."  The 
Shorthorn  Circle  is  but  one  of  various  in- 
terests which  the  community  is  encourag- 
ing and  it  is  a  logical  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  cattle  stock  in  the  community. 
By  this  method  prospective  buyers  are  more 
readily  attracted  because  they  have  larger 
numbers  of  one  breed  from  which  to  make 
selections.  The  advertising  and  other  ex- 
penses can  be  held  to  the  minimum  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  of  results  assured. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  progressive 
plans  adopted  in  that  community. 

Harry  Haynes  of  Grantville,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  in 
this  state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
Mr.  Haynes  has  saved  a  fine  lot  of  early 
spring  pigs  and  the  blood  lines  of  his  herd 
are   the  best  of  that  popular  breed. 


R.  C.  Beachler  of  Mahaska,  Kan.,  is  suc- 
ceeding as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
hogs  and  owns  one  of  the  good  herds  in 
Kansas.  His  herd  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  noted  Duroc  families  and 
he  has  the  type  that  are  profitable  as  mar- 
ket hogs. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  sale  of  Jersey 
cattle  to  be  held  by  Robert  I.  Young  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  May  20,  1916.  On  that  date 
Mr.  Young  will  offer  sixty-five  head  of 
richly  bred  Jerseys.  There  will  be  sixty 
head  of  cows  and  heifers.  Forty  head  of 
them  will  be  in  milk  by  sale  day.  A  large 
number  of  the  offering  was  sired  by  the 
great  breeding  bull,  Lord  Larchmont,  a  son 
of  the  great  Fontaine's  Eminent,  and  his 
dam  was  a  daughter  of  Imported  Guenon's 
Lad.  The  dams  of  the  offering  were  sired 
by  Young's  Golden  Lad,  a  son  of  the  noted 
Golden  Lad.  Most  of  the  cows  will  be  bred 
to  Eminent  Larchmont.  The  two  great  herd 
bulls,  Lord  Larchmont  and  Eminent  Larch- 
mont, will  go  in  the  sale.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  useful  offerings  of  Jersey  cattle  that 
will  be  sold  this  season. 


Fire  of  incendiary  origin  destroyed  the 
residence  and  three  large  barns  on  the  farm 
of  E.  H.  Salisbury  near  Kirksville,  Mo., 
April  23.  Twelve  head  of  registered  Per- 
cheron horses  and  fifty  head  of  very  high 
class  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  were  burned. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000,  partially 
covered  by  insurance.  Mr.  Salisbury  is  one 
of  Missouri's  progressive  pure-bred  stock 
breeders  and  owns  very  fine  herds  of  Per- 
cheron horses  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 


Clarence  H.  White  of  Burlington,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  registered 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  the  state,  reports  his 
herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  White  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  herd  of  ideal  type  Short- 
horns that  are  the  profitable  kind  on  any 
farm.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
some  richly  bred  young  bulls  that  are  herd 
header  prospects. 


YOUNG'S  REDUCTION 

JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

St  Joe,  Missouri,  Saturday,  May  20 

SIXTY  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  FORTY  OF  THEM  IN 

MILK  SALE  DAY. 

They  are  the  working  kind  that  I  have  always  sold  at  my  sales.  I  have  raised 
all  of  them  from  the  heifers  kept  when  I  made  my  1909  sale,  when  I  sold  Pogis 
Irene  2d.  the  dam  of  the  world's  champion  dairy  cow,  Jacoba  Irene.  The  old  cow 
last  year,  although  nineteen  years  old,  made  over  600  pounds  of  butter  by  official 
record.  Much  of  this  splendid  breeding  is  included  in  this  sale,  and  I  know  the 
Jersey  lovers  of  the  West  will  appreciate  it.  Forty  head  of  this  offering  were  sired 
by  the  splendid  breeding  bull.  Lord  Larchmont,  a  son  of  the  great  Fountains  Emi- 
nent, and  his  dam  was  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Guenons  Lad.  The  dams  of  the  offering 
were  mostly  sired  by  Young's  Golden  Lad,  a  son  of  old  Golden  Lad,  making  this  herd, 
as  strong  in  Golden  Lad  breeding  as  any  herd  in  America.  The  herd  bulls,  Lord 
Larchmont  and  Eminent  Larchmont,  both  go  in  the  sale  along  with  some  choice 
young  bull  calves.  Most  of  the  cows  are  bred  to  Eminent  Larchmont.  Sale  will  be 
held  at  farm  five  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph,  on  Kansas  City  &  St.  Joseph  Interurban 
Railroad.     Write  early  for  catalog  and  mention  this  paper. 


ROBERT  I.  YOUNG. 


St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


COL.  H.  B.  DUNCAN,  AUCTIONEER. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder— Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Elllnwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....     STERLING,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colt, 
two  years  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  Imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  casli  or  time.  You  can  see 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  years 
Che  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  this 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  th. 
farm  found  what  ho  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILLICOTHE.  MO. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair.  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING.  QUEEN  CITY.  MISSOURI. 


U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS.  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

rWIM/^    DDATUFDC  FIFTY  PERCHERONS 

m  WW  IN  VI    DKU  I  FIEiilS  SEVENTY-FIVE  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Stallions  from  2  to  5  years  old,  good  ones,  the  kind  that  make  ton  horses.  Mares  in  foal 
and  few  yearling  fillies.  Young  bulls,  6  months  to  3  years  old,  some  top  notchers.  A  few 
good  cows  and  heifers  for  sale.    A  few  Shetland  ponies  for  the  children.    All  priced  to  sell 

at  let  live  prices.    Come  and  see  us  before  you  buy.  

EWING  BROTHERS  -:-  -:-  -:-  -:-  PAWNEE  ROCK,  KANSAS 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell.  .  - . _  .  _ 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -      WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


EIGHTY  POLAND  CHINAS 

Forty  fall  boars  sired  by  Long  Wonder,  will  weigh  200  to  225  pounds,  big  bone,  wide 

baCkForty  fall  gilts,  mates  to  these  boars,  and  will  be  bred  to  A  Wonder's  Special  and 
Rood's  Big  Joe  2d  for  July  farrow.       „.„„_.    „    .     ,  v  , 

Price,  either  boars  or  gilts,  $30  and  $35.    First  check  gets  choice. 


O.  W.  LONG, 


CRAIG,  MISSOURI 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LTVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA.  KANSAS 

Live    Stock    and  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer, 
experience.    Newton,  Kansas. 


J.  P.  OLIVER 

Twenty  years 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BCRGER,   WELLINGTON,  KANSAS 


Poland  China  Boars 

Ten  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by 
Big  Logan  Ea  and  A  King.  Price.  $20  and 
$25.    First  check  gets  choice. 

L.  V.  O'KEEFE 

BUCYRUS     ----  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 
Bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMTNG  RANCH      -      09WEGO.  KANSAS 

TWO  YEARLING  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  quick  sale,  two  yearling  boars,  ready 
for  service,  sired  by  Long  Scamp  by  Long 
King's  Equal  2d.  out  of  litter  of  nine,  all 
raised.  Priced.  $30.  First  order  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.       -       MOHAN,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs.  Spotted 
Polands.  T.T.Langford  St  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Farmer 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 
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'Union'  and  'Balance' 

Make  Stable  Tires 


United  States  Tires  in  more  than  name  only* 
carry  out  the  principle  of  'union'  and  'balance' 
which  makes  a  great  stable  nation  out  of  the 
forty-eight  individual  States  of  the  Union. 

United  States  Tires  have  that  complete 
'union'  between  rubber  and  fabric  which  abso- 
lutely prevents  tread  separation  and  disintegration 
under  the  tread. 

They  have  that  complete  'balance'  which 
gives  equal  wear  in  both  the  tread  and  the 
carcasss  —  neither  is  weaker  nor  stronger  than 
the  other. 

Every  part  of  each  tire  helps  every  other 
part  to  last  longer— and  that  is  the  'union'  and 
'balance'  which  give  the  whole  tire  longer  life — 
which  give  the  low-mileage  cost  for  which  United 

States  Tires  are  famous. 

There  are  five  United  States  'Balanced  *  Tires — 
a  tire  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  price 
and  use.     Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you. 


ChairfTread 
One  of  the  Five 


United  Stateslire  Company 

'Nobby'    'Chain'   *U*co'   'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Uso 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Miies  Service 

Absolutely  Puncfureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  the  best 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  10055  greater  wearing  snr» 
face  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
fabric  and  one  Inch  surface,  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof. 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  In  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— the 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  ti  res  must  be  de- 

£ ended  on  and  t  i  ra  troubles  cannot  be  tolerated, 
[any  Double  S(  r  vice  style  1 1  res  are  in  use  in  the 
U.  8.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  ouiout  is  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
(or  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
epecUU  prices  as  an  Introductory  Offers 

PRICES 
Tlren  Tnbei 


All  other  sizes  cot  Included  In  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10%  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespeclal 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  JorJ 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  must  bo 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  andl 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct  J 
to  the  consumer  only.  I 
Descriptive  folder  upon  ftf"] 
quest.  Write  for  it. 

Double  Service  Tire  & ' 
Rubber  Co..  Akron*  O. 
Dept.  KF 


THIS 

BUGGY 

so 


Can't  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  at  the 
price,  lt'e  a  won- 
derful buggy  for 
the  money  and  we 
ship  it  on 

(%t%  DAYS 

WV  Free  Trial 

Subject  to  your  approval.  It's  another  proof  of  Elkhart 
quality  and  the  saving  made  you  by  our  factory  to  user  plan. 

Write  for  Big  Buggy  Bargain  Book 

and  read  how  43  years  experience  baa  taught  us  bow  to  give 
the  most  for  the  money  in  wearing  quality,  appearance  and 
general  satisfaction  and  by  cutting  out  agenta'  and  dealers' 
profits  save  you  $25  or  more  on  each  buggy. 

175  Styles  Buggies  and  65  Styles  Harness 

are  Illustrated  and  described.    Don't  buy  without  seeing 
our  book.  A  postal  brings  it  free.    Better  write  today. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
709  Besrdsley  Ave..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG—. 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor— can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2 speeds; 
plows  at  2lA  miles 
per  hour  — on  road 
work  6  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.  A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  everyday  intheyear.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  .you've  a.  iron's  work  to  do  — 
wearlfJWER'SriSrl  BRAND 

[REFLEX  SUCKER  15. 

^OWElf; 

f\.*J    IUTTUVW.  , 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ens- 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rarf  DAAV 
gain  list  and  free  book  FK&C  DvUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO* 

Oepl  140  Calesburs.  Kansas 


.  Srlodir. 


$17 


oo  Giifanlzed 

Steel  Wind  I 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and. 
stylos.  It  will , 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
veatlgate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  list 

SURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  Bt„  Topeka,  Kansas 


CASH  $  BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Got  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established 18«0. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automohiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^Iotorcycles 


GIVING  careful  attention  to  the 
spark  lever  when  driving  the 
automobile  will  conduce  to  the 
long  life  and  sweet  running  of 
the  motor  as  well  as  resulting  in 
an  appreciable  saving  of  gasoline.  The 
tendency  among  automobile  drivers  is  to 
push  the  spark  lever  about  half  way  and 
then  forget  it.  This  results  in  loss  of 
efficiency  and  undue  heating  of  the  motor 
for  rapid  running  and  severe  strains  and 
knocks  on  the  slow,  hard  pulls.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  faster  the 
motor  is  turning,  the  earlier  the  spark 
should  be  timed  and,  in  general,  it  is  a 
safe  rule  to  keep  it  advanced  as  far  as 
possible  without  causing  the  engine  to 
knock,  retarding  it  for  slow  running, 
hard  pulls,  and  when  picking  up  speed. 

Breaking  in  New  Auto  Engine 

This  article  is  written  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner  with  the  automobile.  If 
heeded  the  advice  given  will  save  many 
dollars  and  assure  a  machine  properly 
broken  in.  Most  people  on  purchasing 
a  new  machine  desire  to  find  its  hill 
climbing  capabilities,  its  acceleration  or 
get  away,  and  high  speed.  Don't  do  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  a 
machine,  or  any  other  piece  of  machin- 
ery, than  to  force  it  while  new.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  break  in  an  engine: 

Never  accelerate  your  engine  until  it 
has  been  driven  at  least  2,000  miles,  un- 
less it  be  a  case  of  extreme  emergency. 

Don't  drive  faster  than  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour  until  after  2,000 
miles  have  been  reached. 

Don't  attempt  to  climb  hills  on  high. 

Don't  try  to  pick  up  from  a  standing 
start  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  in  fifteen 
seconds. 

See  that  there  is  sufficient  water  in 
the  cooling  system,  and  that  your  lubri- 
cating system  is  working  perfectly. 
With  these  rules  ever  in  mind  for  the 
first  2,000  miles,  you  will  break  your 
engine  in  and  will  prevent  a  scoring  of 
cylinders,  the  bending  of  connecting  rods 
and  the  grinding  and  overheating  of 
bearings,  etc. 

If  you  will  follow  these  rules  care- 
fully, ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred your  engine  will  not  come  down 
under  50,000  miles  of  driving;  in  other 
words,  it  is  what  we  call  efficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  can  readily  see  that 
if  you  overstrain  your  engine,  which  you 
are  certain  to  do  in  breaking  it  in  if  you 
score  the  cylinders,  or  overheat  the 
motor,  or  a  hundred  and  one  other  things 
winch  generally  happen  within  2,000 
miles  of  improper  driving,  the  engine 
must  come  down,  and  always  something 
else  goes  wrong  soon  afterward. — Cyrus 
B.  Olsen. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
1'Iease  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Getting  Big  Tire  Mileage 

The  service  automobile  owners  get 
from  tires  and  inner  tubes  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  way  they  handle  their 

cars. 

"The  owner  who  wants  a  big  tire 
mileage  can  get  it,  and  big  gasoline 
mileage  along  with  it,  if  he  will  observe 
a  few  simple  rules,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  lies  in  the  way  he 
stops  and  starts  his  car."  These  arc  the 
words  of  W.  Y.  Van  Zandt  in  the 
Hutchinson  News.  "Just  note  that  man 
pulling  up  in  front.  See  how  he  shut 
off  his  power  almost  a  rod  away  and 
just  coasted  up  to  the  curb.  He  saved 
gas,  his  tires  and  his  car  all  at  once. 
Now  note  that  fellow.  See  how  he  has 
driven  right  up  to  the  curb  and  then 
jammed  on  his  brakes.  His  car  slid  a 
foot  or  more,  and  in  that  one  time  he 
put  more  wear  and  strain  on  his  rear 
tires  than  a  mile's  ordinary  driving. 

"The  matter  of  starting  your  car  is 
another  important  feature,  if  you  would 
have  your  tires  wear  long.  Always  start 
away  from  the  curb  slowly.  Just  ease 
in  your  clutch  and  glide  away.  In  this 
way  the  back  wheels  do  not  revolve  use- 
lessly two  or  three  turns  and  grind  the 
rubber  tread  off  your  rear  tires.  Sud- 
den starting  and  stopping  is  not  only 
hard  on  tires,  but  it  is  bad  for  the  whole 
car. 

"In  going  around  corners  care  should 
be  taken  -to  take  the  turns  easily  and 
smoothly,  and  slow  down  before  you  get 
to  the  corner.  Going  around  a  corner 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  puts 
a  fearful  strain  on  the  tire  fabric  and 
invites  early  blowouts.  The  man  who 
does  this  is  simply  working  for  the  tire 
companies,  although  he  may  not  real- 
ize it. 

"Keep  the  small  stone  cuts  in  your 


casings  filled  with  some  good  tire  filler. 
This  will  keep  out  water  and  oil,  two  of 
the  worst  enemies  to  tire  fabric,  and 
put  hundreds  of  extra  miles  on  every 
casing.  Get  in  the  habit  of  looking  for 
these  small  cuts  and  filling  them  up 
every  week  or  so. 

"Then  there  is  the  matter  of  inner 
tubes.  Oil  will  ruin  an  inner  tube  in  a 
week.  Don't  throw  your  extra  inner 
tubes  in  promiscously  with  your  spare 
tools  and  your  oil  can.  Wrap  them 
carefully  in  cloth  or  better  still  get  a 
couple  of  good  strong  cloth  bags  for 
them.  Some  of  the  tire  companies  sup- 
ply these  bags  free  or  they  can  be  made 
at  home  with  very  little  trouble. 

"But  the  real  big  rule  of  all  is,  keep 
your  tires  blown  up  to  the  proper  pres- 
sure recommended  by  the  maker.  Sup- 
ply yourself  with  a  good  pressure  gauge 
and  be  sure  that  it  is  accurate,  and  then 
use  it. 

"If  motorists  would  observe  these  few 
simple  rules  and  occasionally  read  some 
of  1  the  literature  published  by  the  tire 
companies,  they  would  find  that  their 
tires  would  last  them  a  whole  lot  longer 
and  that  most  of  their  tire  troubles  that 
have  been  taking  the  fun  out  of  their 
trips  would  disappear  for  good." 


Tractor  Progress 

The  passing  of  the  experimental  stage 
in  many  of'  the  farm  tractor  model  of- 
ferings this  year  will  by  no  means  meet 
the  demand  of  the  motor  educated  Amer- 
ican farmer  for  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  the  industry.    They  will  get 


OXE  -  MAN  TRACTOR  TURN- 
ING UNDER  WHEAT  STUBBLE 


the  quality,  but  many  a  farmer  will  be 
compelled  to  stick  to  ancient  methods, 
owing  to  lack  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties necessary  to  meet  an  unprecedented 
demand. 

Of  the  6,500,000  farms  under  our  flag 
nearly  3,000,000  will  average  at  least 
100  acres  and  on  these  moderate  sized 
farms,  a  two-plow  tractor  costing  con- 
siderably less  than  $1,000  may  be  profit- 
ably employed,  as  the  tractor  is  really 
the  beginning  of  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
gressive march  towards  farming  as  a 
business.  The  employment  of  the  trac- 
tor, the  right  one,  will  mean  an  intelli- 
gent advance  toward  profitable  farming 
— an  increase  of  crop-producing  acreage 
— the  maximum  of  production  with  the 
minimum  of  muscle  expenditure;  thus 
tillage  becomes  a  pleasure,  with  every 
acre  a  dividend  payer. — George  Bbown. 


Oil  Bad  for  Tires 

Oil  softens  the  rubber  of  automobile 
tires  and  greatly  reduces  their  wearing 
qualities. 

Tires  are  often  seriously  injured  by 
being  allowed  to  stand  in  puddles  of  oil, 
which  has  dripped  fro'm  the  power  plant 
of  the  car.  Whenever  a  casing  becomes 
covered  with  oil,  it  should  be  washed 
immediately  with  gasoline. 

Whenever  possible,  freshly  oiled  roads 
should  be  avoided.  A  few  miles  on  a 
dusty  road  will  certainly  remove  most 
of  the  oil  which  has  been  picked  up  on 
such  a  trip.  If  any  oil  does  remain,  it 
should  be  removed  immediately  by  wash- 
ing with  gasoline.  The  use  of  one  of 
the  many  tire  paints  on  the  market  may 
afford  some  protection  from  the  oil. 

In  motors  using  the  splash  lubricating 
system  it  is  advisable  to  drain  off  the 
old  oil  from  the  crank  case  occasionally 
and  refill  with  fresh  oil. 


<Bjglei+ — ^ 

The  Folder  Roller 

You  have  heard  the  statement 
"There's  no  tail  to  an  Ann 
Arbor  Bale."  It's  due  to  the 
folder  roller.  A  clever  device 
that  tucks  the  tail  of  hay  down 
into  the  bale.  This  is  just  one 
of  many  features  you  can  find 
on  the  Ann  Arbor  Baler,  "The 
Baler  for  Business."  Backed 
by  30  years'  leadership. 

Especially  Adapted  for  Baling  Alfalfa, 
Prairie  Grass,  Vetch,  Pea  Vines,  Soy 
Beans,  Sorghum,  Johnson  Gross, 
Sudan  Grass  and  Straw 

Many  styles  and  sizes.  Power  presses 
in  combination  or  separate  outfits. 
Hitch  your  tractor  to  the  Ann  Arbor. 
Ann  Arhnr  Write  for 

J?      .  .2,  (§1  booklet 

Machine  Co.    wA  on  Proats 
56  Broadway   mlh  Forage 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich^Pl^  Crops 


The  Sled  Built  For  Service 


BEARINGS  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  YEARS 

Will  run  lighter  and  steadier 
than  any  sled  or  wheel  cultivator 
built;  will  throw  dirt  to  or  from 
corn.  Will  cultivate  or  BUST 
RIDGES  with  equal  success.  Price 
$18.00,  delivered.  We  make  five 
different  styles  of  cultivators. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

REPLANTING  ATTACHMENT 
may  be  attached  to  any  sled  or 
wheel  cultivator.  Planting  hills  by 
touch  of  foot  or  finger.  Acts  in- 
stantly and  to  the  spot.  Price 
$3.00  delivered. 

theresCHKE  MACHINE  WORKS  co. 

908  N.  Washington,  Wichita,  Kan. 


SAVES  A  TEAM 

WATER 


4H.P, 
Cushrnan 
on  a  Bindf 
Same 
Engine 
Doe  =  /".II 
Other 
Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  an? 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain, as 
.engine  drives  sickle 
and  all  machinery. 


Cushrnan  Light  Weight  Engine: 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
light  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
1901bs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushrnan  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4H.  P.  Outfit  for-Alk 
Purpose  Work.  Same 
Engine  Used  on  Blniar 


Get  the  Hay  Press 
with  the  Hus  1«: 

ADMIRAL  (two-man)  ■ 
horse    press,  three 
stroke  power,  self  feed,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
ideal  press  for  home  baling. 


Admiral 


Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet  6  inches. 

Light  in  weight.  Use  anv  en- 
— I  pine.  20  years'  leadership.  Write 
tor  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 

Box  1 1 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


Kill  All  Flies!  "Wsr* 

Placed  anywbere.Dalcy  Fly  Klllor  attracts  and  kills aJ  | 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

LuUtllscuon.  .'ds.* 
t  m«t*I.  can't  spill  r 
./tip  over  :  will  Dot  soil  t 
/Injur*  nr>v  thing,    i-un  * 
toed  •ffoetire.   Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  «  -t 
by  exproaa.  pr«p»id,  51. CJ. 

HAROLD  COMERS,  ISO  PeKale  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H,  V. 


DAIRY  CLUB  MEETING. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  has 
I  great  possibilities  along  educational 
F  lines.  This  week  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
I  Farmer  staff  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
I  club  members  in  Leavenworth  County. 
1   County    Agricultural  Agent    Ross  had 

called  together  the  members  of  the  club 
t  in  that  county  in  order  to  give  them 
f  some  instruction  in  dairying  and  in  the 
1   production  of  milk.    The  meeting  was. 

held  in  the  room  of  the  Commercial  Club 
F  at  Leavenworth,  where  the  members  of 
'  the  farm  bureau  for  their  meetings.  Mr. 
i  Ross  had  secured  a  series  of  lantern 
I  slides  illustrating  the  production  of  clean 
f  milk,  and  this  was  the  leading  feature 
I  of  the  instruction  given. 

Only  one  of  the  boys  in  this  county 
I  has  started  his  record,  but  the  instruc- 
f.  tions  they  are  getting  will  be  most  valu- 
|  able  to  them  as  soon  as  their  cows  are 
|  fresh  and  they  start  on  their  year's  rec- 
*  •  ords.  By  learning  beforehand  what  it 
t  requires  to  produce  good,  clean  milk,  the 

■  boys  can  do  what  is  necessary  in  getting 
I  their  equipment  into  shape  to  handle 
f  milk  properly  while  they  are  waiting  for 
|  their  cows  to  freshen. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  club 
boys  of  Leavenworth  County,  but  we  feel 

■  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Knowing 
ft  Mr.  Ross  as  we  do,  we  will  expect  this 
K  club  to  become  a  regular  class  in  dairy- 
E  ing,  meeting  from  time  to  time  to  learn 

all  possible  about  the  business. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Ross  in  get- 
K  ting  the  members  of  the  club  in  the 
■county  together  for  special  instructions, 
s  is  worth  following    in    other  counties. 
Few  counties  have  agricultural  agents  to 
bring  this  about  and  not  many  have  so 
K large  an  enrollment  as  does  Leavenworth 
^  County,  but  the  bankers  who  are  backing 
the  boys  and  girls  in  these  communities 
P  can  make  the  club  work  more  useful  by 
Staking  up  the  task  of  securing  all  the 
K  help  they  can  for  the  members.  Special 
talks  and    lectures    might    be  planned. 
S-There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
such  help  if  the  plans  are  made  a  suf- 
ficient time  in  advance.    The  banker  who 
'  has  made  it  possible  for  boys  and  girls 
to  get  cows  and  join  the  club  is  surely  a 
logical   man  to  become  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  club  and  keep  the  interest 
of  members  growing.   This  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  teach  business  methods  to 
some  young  people  who  will  be  the  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  near  future. 
■    •  • 

STOCK  MEETING  AT  MANHATTAN. 

The  live  stock  farmers  of  Kansas  are 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Manhat- 
tan on  June  9.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
live  stock  events  of  the  year.  These 
spring  meetings  have  now  been  held  for 
several  years  and  are  being  looked  for- 
ward to  with  increasing  interest. 

A  hundred  heifer  calves  have  been  on 
feed  the  past  winter,  and  Professor 
Cochel  will  furnish  those  in  attendance 
the  results  of  feeding  the  different 
rations.  Better  than  all  else  will  be  the 
1  opportunity  to  see  the  cattle  and  inspect 
carefully  the  yards,  the  equipment,  and 
the  feeding  methods  practiced.  It  is  also 
worth  a  great  deal  to  meet  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  line  of  work.  We 
have  been  attending  these  spring  live 
stock  meetings  for  several  years,  and  it 
has  been  our  observation  that  those  in 
1  attendance  have  felt  amply  repaid  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  on  the  trip. 

Those  who  never  visit  the  experiment 
station  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  and  purpose  of  experimental  work. 
We  would  urge  live  stock  farmers  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
t    so.     A  most    instructive   program  has 
been  prepared.     "Financing  the  Cattle- 
man" is  the  subject  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  P.  W.  Coburn,  president  of  the 
i    largest  bank  in  Kansas  City,  and  also 
president  of  the  National  Bankers'  As- 
!     sociation.     W.  R.  Stubbs,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  will  speak  on  "The  Re- 
lation  of  the  Range  Cattle  Business  to 
1    the  Feeding  Industry."     C.  F.  Curtis, 
director  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
and  dean  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  will 
I     also  be  present   and  give  an  address. 
t    Dean  Curtis  has  a  national  reputation 
as  a  live  stock  man.    President  Waters, 
Dean  Jardine,  and  Professor  Cochel  will 
also  speak.    Governor  Capper  has  been 
asked  to  preside  at  the  conference. 
The  purpose  of  the  winter's  experi- 


ment has  been  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween shelled  corn,  ground  corn,  and  corn 
and  cob  meal,  and  between  kafir  heads, 
ground  corn,  and  corn  and  cob  meal. 
The  effect  of  adding  silage  to  a  ration  of 
corn,  cottonseed  meal,  and  alfalfa  hay, 
will  also  be  shown.  The  100  head  of 
calves  have  been  on  full  feed  since  last 
fall  and  are  being  finished  as  baby  beef. 

The  station  has  lost  no  money  on  cat- 
tle it  has  fed  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  cattle  feeders  will  be  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  this  experiment. 
m  m 

STARCH  FROM  KAFIR. 

Kafir  is  now  being  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and 
other  commercial  products.  Its  composi- 
tion is  very  similar  to  that  of  corn. 
Both  are.  starchy  grains,  and  farmers  and 
feeders  have  learned  that  kafir  is  very 
close  to  corn  in  feeding  value.  The  de- 
mand for  kafir  is  widening  through  its 
increased  use  for  these  various  com- 
mercial purposes.  It  would  seem  that  it 
should  be  as  good  a  source  of  starch  as  is 
corn. 

The  department  of  milling  industry  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  recently 
received  a  shipment  of  kafir  to  be  used 
in  the  mill.  This  department  has  a  com- 
plete flour  mill  and  is  studying  many 
problems  having  to  do  with  the  milling 
of  grain.  The  department  plans  to  work 
on  kafir  with  the  idea  of  widening  its 
use  for-  various  purposes.  Such  experi- 
mental work  can  be  of  great  value  to 
farmers  of  Kansas  as  kafir  is  one  of  our 
surest  grain  crops. 

At  the  present  time  practically  all  the 
commercial  supply  of  kafir  is  grown  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  acreage  is 
being  increased  each  year.  Last  year  the 
Kansas  crop  amounted  to  22  million 
bushels.  Three  million  bushels  of  kafir 
reached  the  Kansas  City  market  the  past 
three  months.  This  is  twice  as  much  as 
was  handled  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  developing  the  milling  in- 
dustry in  Kansas.  Too  much  of  our 
grains  of  all  kinds  are  now  shipped  to 
other  states  to  be  manufactured.  This 
experimental  mill  at  Manhattan  can  be 
made  very  useful  to  the  industry.  In- 
creasing the  state's  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing such  grains  as  wheat,  corn,  and 
kafir,  into  commercial  products,  is  in  line 
with  the  conversation  of  our  agricultural 
resources. 

«    t  • 

ONE  MORE  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT. 

McPherson  County  has  just  hired  an 
agricultural  agent.  This  county  has 
been  organized  for  some  time.  It  is  the 
thirteenth  county  in  the  state  to  employ 
an  agent.  The  man  selected  is  V.  M. 
Emmert,  who  graduated  from  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  spent  seven  years  in  general 
farming  and  raising  pure-bred  live  stock 
near  Blue  Rapids,  and  later  farmed  four 
years  in  Texas.  He  has  also  had  experi- 
ence in  teaching  agriculture  in  high 
schools. 

Three  other  counties  have  completed 
the  organization  of  farm  bureaus  and 
will  employ  agents  as  soon  as  the  right 
men  can  be  found.  Among  them  is 
Pawnee  County,  one  of  the  progressive 
counties  of  Southwest  Kansas.  In  this 
county  $1,000  has  been  subscribed  by 
farmers,  merchants,  and  professional 
men  over  the  county,  to  cover  the  initial 
expense  of  the  bureau.  This  will  in- 
clude an  automobile  for  the  agent,  office 
fixtures,  and  other  needed  equipment. 
Only  $800  is  required  by  the  federal  and 
state  authorities  for  this  initial  fund. 
There  are  281  enrolled  members  in  this 
bureau,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ment. 

XXX 

E.  M.  HALL  BURNED  TO  DEATH. 

Again  we  have  our  attention  directed 
to  the  awful  results  of  fires  on  farms. 
E.  M.  Hall,  the  well  known  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  recently  lost 
his  life  when  hjs  farm  residence  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  of  unknown  origin. 
The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save,  the 
lives  of  his  mother  and  her  maid,  re- 
sulted in  Mr.  Hall's  death  the  following 
day. 

He  has  been  conspicuous  in  agricul- 
tural affairs  in  Missouri  and  especially 
in  the  breeding  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  He 


had  not  only  made  a  success  as  a  breeder, 
but  had  put  his  farm  in  a  highly  pro- 
ductive condition.  Hallwood  Farm  was 
pointed  to  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
successful  farming. 

Such  tragedies  emphasize  the  need  for 
realizing  more /fully  the  fire  danger 
which  constantly  exists  on  many  farms. 
Only  the  week  before  a  fire  destroyed 
the  residence  and  three  large  barns  be- 
longing to  E.  H.  Salisbury,  Kirksville, 
Mo.  No  lives  were  lost  in  this  fire,  but 
twelve  pure-bred  Percheron  horses  and 
fifty  Angus  cattle  were  destroyed,  the 
total  property  loss  being  $35,000. 
*  *  X 
GROW  TREES  ALONG  ROADS 

The  practical  business  men  who  man- 
age the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  have  found  that  beauty  and 
economy  are  two  things  that  go  to- 
gether. They  have  been  studying  for 
ten  years  the  conservation  of  the  timber 
resources  from  which  they  must  draw 
their  supplies  and  within  this  period 
they  have  planted  two  hundred  thousand 
catalpa  trees  along  their  right  of  way 
which  in  time  will  yield  sufficient  tim- 
ber to  maintain  the  road  as  it  runs 
through  the  cultivated  area  and  at  the 
same  time  add  immensely  to  the  beauty 
of  the  route,  thus  combining  the  two 
elements  of  economy  and  beauty  in  a 
way  to  impress  the  popular  mind  and 
promote  the  public  good.  So  successful 
has  this  railroad  been  in  the  forcstation 
of  its  right  of  way  that  it  has  assem- 
bled fifty  thousand  additional  trees 
which  will  be  planted  the  present  spring 
and,  pursuing  this  policy  which  promises 
surprising  results,  doubtless  the  whole 
line  of  road  in  time  will  be  bordered  on 
either  side  by  luxuriant  trees  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  changing  landscapes, 
supplying  refreshing  shade  from  sum- 
mer heat  to  the  travelers  on  their  way 
and  serving  as  windbreaks  when  in  the 
winter  time  the  storm  king  holds  sway, 
and  all  the  time  growing  timber  to  make 
the  roadbed  smooth  and  safe. 

The  right  of  way  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  covers  an  immense 
acreage.  Estimating  that  this  right  of 
way  is  forty  feet  wide,  a  mile  of  road 
occupies  nearly  five  acres,  or  to  be  more 
exact  4.85  acres,  of  which  about  two 
acres  are  the  roadsides.  This  means 
that  over  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  the  roadsides  along  the  right 
of  way  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  might  be  used  by  the  roads  after 
the  Burlington  plan  for  the  creation  of 
a  railroad  forestry  reserve  to  the  large 
advantage  of  the  roads  and  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  The  railroad  roadsides 
are  in  a  sense  wasted  land^and  very  lit- 
tle has  been  done  to  improve  them,  and 
as  timber  is  growing  scarce  and  cross- 
ties  are  increasing  in  cost  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  railroads  to  turn  their 
idle  acres  to  practical  account. 

If  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
railroads  to  plant  trees  along  their  lines, 
why  would  it  not  be  an  equally  good,  or 
better,  thing  for  the  people  who  build 
the  public  roads  of  the  country  to  plan 
for  the  planting  of  trees  along  these 
roads?  Experience  and  observation  have 
shown  that  the  wind  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  earth,  gravel  and  macadam 
roads,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
growing  of  trees  along  the  public  roads 
would  remove  in  a  degree  this  menace. 
In  England,  where  the  humidity  is  great 
and  the  annual  amount  of  sunshine 
rather  low,  trees  are  not  desired  along 
roads  because  they  tend  to  keep  them 
too  moist;  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  trees  are  desirable  because 
they  would  prevent  the  roads  from  be- 
coming too  dry. 

X    X  X 

Grasshoppers  damage  field  and  garden 
crops,  and  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Poison 
bran  mash  sowed  early  in  the  morning 
kills  them  and  their  eggs  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  cultivating  pastures,  mead- 
ows, and  waste  lands  late  in  the  fall. 
XXX 

Garden  web  worms  eat  alfalfa,  live 
and  spin  webs  over  the  plant.  If  your 
field  is  badly  infested,  cut  the  alfalfa 
and  disk  the  ground. 

X    X  X 

■  All  animals  respond  to  kind  treatment. 
Rough  treatment,  too,  produces  results — 
but  not  the  kind  that  make  the  animal 
more  valuable. 


FARM  AGENT  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

The  extension  of  the  farm  bureau  idea 
in  Kansas  has  been  referred  to  on  this 
page.  In  spite  of  all  the  good  accom- 
plished through  the  farm  bureau  and  its 
agent,  some  few  still  persist  in  mis- 
understanding the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  movement.  Nothing  will  more 
quickly  clear  up  the  misapprehension 
and  prejudice  than  careful  study  of  the 
working  of  the  bureau  in  counties  which 
have  adopted  this  plan.  It  is  no  longer 
an  untried  experiment  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  men  who  first  became  mem- 
bers of  farm  bureaus  are  still  members 
and  becoming  more  enthusiastic  each 
year,  shoiihl  be  convincing  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  plan. 

We  were  in  a  meeting  recently  where 
the  idea  was  up  for  discussion  and  the 
same  old  arguments  and  objections  were 
advanced.  We  would  urge  these  doubt- 
ers to  look  into  the  workings  of  the  farm 
bureau.  These  things  have  not  been 
done  under  a  bushel.  In  every  bureau 
now  organized  will  be  found  many  of 
the  best  and  most  progressive  farmers  of 
the  county.  These  men  are  not  too 
proud  to  admit  that  there  may  be  some 
few  useful  things  that  they  can  learn. 
They  are  also  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  give  of  their  own  experiences  to  the 
community. 

How  a  farm  bureau  and  county  agent 
work  to  bring  about  more  profitable 
farming  in  a  community  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  report  of  County  Agent 
F.  P.  Lane  of  Harvey  County,  Kan 
for  the  week  ending  April  22. 

Mr.  Lane  says:  "Monday  and  Tues- 
day, George  O.  Greene,  specialist  in  hor- 
ticulture in  the  Extension  Division,  was 
with  me  and  helped  in  starting  orchard 
spraying  demonstrations.  Sixteen  farm- 
ers were  present  in  one  orchard  and 
eighteen  in  another.  At  least  a  dozen 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  these  orchards 
expect  to  spray  this  year  for  the  first 
time. 

"Tuesday  night  a  meeting  of  the  farm 
bureau  members  of  Richland  Township 
was  held.  The  plans  of  work  for  the 
year  were  explained  in  detail  and  the 
work  of  the  farm  bureau  in  that  town- 
ship gone  over  fully. 

"Wednesday  night  I  went  to  a  farm 
on  invitation  to  test  milk.  The  farmer 
had  invited  all  of  his  neighbors  and  they 
came,  bringing  with  them  samples  of 
cream,  skimmed  milk  and  whole  milk, 
and  I  was  busy  from  until  11  o'clock 
explaining  and  demonstrating  how  to 
make  the  different  tests.  Ten  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  all  the  children  were 
present.  Another  demonstration  is 
planned  for  the  same  community  soon. 

"Friday  night  we  had  a  meeting  of 
the  farm  bureau  members  and  others  in 
Lake  Township.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  explaining  the  work  that  the  farm 
bureau  is  undertaking  this  year  and  in 
advising  with  members  how  to  make  the 
bureau  work  more  efficient.  Twenty- 
five  were  present." 

In  the  meeting  first  referred  to,  one 
good  farmer  announced  that  he  had  been 
very  much  opposed  to  the  idea  until  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  in  a  county  where 
a  farm  agent  was  employed.  This  one 
visit  converted  him.  He  said  he  was  now 
convinced  that  the  agent  could  get  a  lot 
of  valuable  information  for  him  while  he 
remained  at  home  and  plowed  corn. 
X    X  X 

In  Harvey  County  four  of  the  banks 
are  furnishing  money  to  boys  to  buy 
dairy  cows  to  use  in  the  work  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club.  One  banker 
agreed  to  furnish  $1,000.  The  great 
trouble  now  is  to  find  good  cows. 
X   X  M 

An  investment  in  a  good  oil  or  gaso- 
line stove  would  be  a  paying  one.  It 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  summer 
cooking — which  should  be  given  serious 
consideration,  as  should  everything  tend- 
ing to  make  the  housewife's  work 
lighter  and  more  enjoyable. 

i^f  £t 

Corn  root  lice  suck  the  juices  from  the 
roots  of  corn,- grasses,  and  weeds.  They 
depend  on  colonies  of  small  brown  ants 
for  protection  and  transportation  and 
may  be  controlled  by  crop  rotation,  fall 
plowing,  and  early  spring  cultivation  to 
destroy  weeds  and  grasses. 

XXX 

Fire  cannot  start  in  concrete. 
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GRAIN  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Practical  Plans  for  System  of  Diversified  Farming  in  Northwestern  Kansas 


IT  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
make  plans,  but  much  more  difficult 
to  manage  so  as  to  follow  them  even 
though  they  are  practically  ideal.  In 
this  expression  of  my  views,  I  have  laid 
out  a  plan  which  I  believe  is  a  practical 
one.  A  great  many  farmers  will  object 
to  it  because  their  fields  do  not  conform 
to  the  plan.  There  may  be  either  too 
much  plow  land  or  too  much  grass  land 
for  the  farm  to  fit  into  this  general 
scheme.  To  those  who  find  fault  on  this 
account  I  wish  to  say  that  a  plan  of 
this  kind  must  be  general,  and  cannot 
therefore  apply  to  every  place. 

The  plan  contemplates  dividing  the 
farm  into  equal  areas  of  pasture  land 
and  cultivated  crops.  On  some  farms-, 
of  course,  this  proportion  is  already  de- 
stroyed, and  on  others  it  will  not  be 
feasible  to  make  such  division.  But  the 
plan  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of 
its  being  adapted  to  almost  any  farm  if 
the  farmer  will  make  the  required  ef- 
fort. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  district  the  grass  area  is  twice  as 
large  as  that  growing  cultivated  crops. 
Those  who  have  too  much  of  their  farm 
under  cultivation  to  carry  as  much  live 
stock  as  outlined,  could  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  hiring  pasturage  for  the 
young  stock. 

LAYING  OUT  THE  FARM 

The  plans  are  practically  self-explan- 
atory. I  have  used  a  section  of  land 
because  there  are  many  large  farms  in 
this  part  of  Kansas.  If  a  man  has  a 
half  section,  the  scheme  would  be  to 
use  one-half  of  it  as  pasture  and  then 
have  the  other  160  acres  divided  into 
four  fields  of  40  acres  each,  with  the 
farmstead  in  the  center  of  the  farm  near 
the  road,  as  is  the  case  on  the  diagrams 
shown. 

It  is  of  course  entirely  impossible  to 
divide  all  farms  in  this  rectangular  and 
set  manner.  But  a  man  can  readily  ex- 
ercise sufficient  ingenuity  to  divide  his 
farm  so  as  to  get  the  land  best  adapted 
for  farming,  into  cultivation,  and  leave 
the  other  part  for  the  grazing  land.  If 
the  farm  is  of  such  nature  that  more 
than  half  of  it  is  not  suitable  for  farm- 
ing, the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
all  the  live  stock  the  grazing  land  will 
carry,  and  decrease  the  wheat  acreage 
to  a  sufficient  extent  so  as  to  grow 
ample  forage  on  the  place. 

If  the  farm  is  one  on  which  more  than 
half  the  land  is  suitable  for  cultivation, 
the  farmer  will  be  exercising  poor  judg- 
ment if  he  does  not  leave  half  of  it  for 
pasture.  This  general  observation  does 
not  apply  to  farms  on  which  the  plow 
land  is  adapted  to  alfalfa  growing,  for 
this  kind  of  land  is  too  valuable  in 
Northwestern  Kansas  to  be  left  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  A  man  owning  good  al- 
falfa land  will  soon  be  able  anyway  to 
own  other  land  for  pasture  purposes. 
The  average  farm  on  the  divide  land 
should  certainly  not  have  more  than 
half  the  area  under  the  plow,  unless 
good  pasture  for  young  stock  can  be 
readily  hired  not  far  from  the  farm. 

LIVE  STOCK  POSSIBILITIES 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the 
number  of  animals  that  could  be  han- 
dled in  this  section  if  half  the  land  were 
stocked  as  suggested.  The  twenty-one 
counties  would  maintain  305,730  horses 
and  mules,  611,460  cattle,  and  954,000 
sheep.  If  the  two-thirds  area  which  is 
in  grass  were  thus  stocked,  the  num- 
bers would  be  395,070  horses  and  mules, 
791,940  cattle,  and  1,236,000  sheep.  The 
actual  numbers  for  1912  were  179,498 
horses  and  mules,  230,867  cattle,  and 
14,075  sheep.  It  is  possible  that  these 
numbers  are  slightly  larger  for  1914. 

I  have  not  made  any  provision  for 
hogs  in  this  plan.  It  is  difficult  to 
arouse  much  enthusiasm  on  hog  raising 
in  this  part  of  Kansas  except  where  al- 
falfa pasture  is  available.  A  great 
many  alfalfa  growers  are  opposed  to 
pasturing  alfalfa  at  all  in  this  section, 
claiming  that  it  greatly  shortens  the  life 
of  the  field,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  a  good  start  again.  It  is  desirable 
to  keep  some  hogs,  probably  five  or  six 
brood  sows  on  a  farm  like  the  one  un- 
der consideration.  Before  hog  raising 
will  be  at  all  profitable  here  in  a  series 
of  years,  the  farmers  must  largely  give 
up  corn  planting  and  rely  on  the  grain 
sorghums  for  their  grain  feed.  There 
are  occasional  years  when  even  the  grain 
sorghums  yield  little  grain.  The  years 
that  the  sorghums  do  not  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  forage  are  exceedingly  rare.  By 
being  forehanded  and  storing  up  a  sur- 
plus in  the  abundant  years  there  need 
never  be  a  time  when  there  is  a  really 
serious  shortage  of  roughage  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

PLANS  IN  OPERATION 

In  order  to-  make  sir  e  these  will  not 
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be  any  misunderstanding  of  the  plans,  a 
general  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable. 
As  there  can  be  so  many  different  appli- 
cations made  of  the  general  principles 
involved,  detail  has  been  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

Beginning  with  field  "A"  in  plan  1,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  fal- 
lowed in  1915  and  put  to  wheat  in  the 
fall,  and  therefore  will  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat  in  1916.    This  fallowing  may  be 


possible,  leaving  the  field  in  this  condi- 
tion until  wheat-sowing  time,  unless 
weed  growth  and  volunteer  wheat  make 
it  necessary  to  disk  again.  The  sowing 
should  be  done  as  early  as  weather  con- 
ditions and  insects  will  permit.  It  will 
vary  somewhat  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  section.  If  a  reas- 
onably good  erop  of  wheat  is  grown  on 
this  field  in  1917  it  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion what  should  be  done  to  it  that  fall. 
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OUTLINE  PLAN  Of  GRAIN  AND  LIVE  STOCK  FARM  OF  640  ACRES. 
LOWER  PLAN  PROVIDES  TWO  SMALL  PASTURES  NEAR  BUILDINGS 


done  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The 
listing  method  is  coming  into  use  and 
is  advocated  by  most  farmers  who  have 
tried  it.  The"  field  should  be  double 
listed  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
Plowing  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring the  land,  but  great  care  and  ex- 
cellent judgment  are  needed  so  as  not 
to  get  the  field  in  top  loose  and  mellow 
a  condition,  and  thus  invite  soil  drift- 
ing.- Two  of  the  most  common  and  fre- 
quent causes  of  poor  success  with  fal- 
lowing are  inability  to  work  the  land 
at  the  proper  time,  and  sowing  too  much 
seed  per  acre.  These  two  difficulties 
must  be  overcome  if  fallowing  is  to  be 
a  paying  practice. 

Continuing  with  field  "A",  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fallowing  was  properly 
done  in  1915.  After  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested in  1916  the  land  should  be  double 
disked  to  a  medium  depth  as  soon  as 


Some  good  farmers  advocate  leaving  the 
field  without  doing  any  work  on  it  until 
early  spring,  when  it  should  be  disked. 
Others  consider  it  an  advantage  to  disk 
that  fall.  Still  others  think  listing  in 
the  fall,  in  October  or  November,  an  ex- 
cellent and  paying  practice.  This  latter 
method  gives  promise  of  being  tlie  very 
best  one,  though  it  has  not  been  given 
a  really  thorough  trial  by  very  many 
farmers. 

GROWING  THE  FEED  CROPS 

In  19  IS  field  "A"  will  be  devoted  to 
forage  crops.  The  very  best  spring 
treatment  should  be  given  the  field,  so 
as  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  of  good 
crops.  Approximately  half  the  area 
sliouid  be  planted  to  kafir  and  sorgo,  or 
cane,  for  silage  and  fodder,  the  balance 
of  the  field  to  be  planted  to  the  grain 
sorghums — railo.  feterita,  and  kafir  if 
it  will  mature.    A  patch  of  Sudan  grass 


might  be  grown  for  hay  for  horses. 
After  the  sorghums  are  harvested  the 
field  should  be  handled  in  the  best  prac- 
tical manner  to  prevent  blowing.  It 
will  likely  be  best  to  list  the  field  at 
right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds  if 
this  can  be  done.  In  1919  the  field 
should  again  be  fallowed  and  prepared 
for  seeding  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  that 
year. 

If  the  farmer  deems  it  advisable — and 
I  think  it  is — to  grow  some  bar-ley,  part 
of  the  field  allotted  for  the  second  crop 
of  wheat  after  the  fallow  should  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  If  he  insists  on 
planting  some  corn,  he  should  plant  this 
on  the  same  field  as  the  barley,  sacri- 
ficing part  of  his  wheat  acreage. 

The  plan  thus  provides  for  three  crops 
on  the  same  field  in  four  years — two 
crops  of  wheat  and  one  of  forage.  On 
the  farm  under  consideration  there 
would  be  each  year  160  acres  in  wheat, 
80  in  forage  crops,  and  80  acres  fallo-.v. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  sensible  to 
reduce  the  wheat  acreage  to  140  and 
grow  20  acres  of  barley.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  wise .  or  desirable,  because  of 
the  many  failures,  to  plant  com  on  the 
divide  or  upland  soils  of  this  section.  A 
great  many  argue  that  it  is  worth  while 
planting  because  of  its  being  a  good 
preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat.  Ib 
the  plans  outlined  corn  has  no  place,  be- 
cause the  crops  grown  are  much  more 
dependable. 

There  might  be  two  small  pastures 
near  the  farmstead  —  plan  2  —  not  so 
much  because  this  seems  the  most  eco- 
nomical arrangement — -though  it  has  its 
advantages— but  to  prevent  dust  blow- 
ing back  and  forth  across  the  farmstead. 
These  pastures  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously for  the  work  horses  and  milk  cows 
at  night.  This  arrangement  would  ne- 
cessitate considerably  more  fencing,  and 
therefore  would  be  more  expensive. 

LIVE  STOCK  TO  HANDLE 

The  live  stock  feature  of  the  plan  is 
harder  to  work  out.  The  high  price  and 
comparative  scarcity  of  live  stoek,  with 
a  relative  shortage  of  ready  money 
among  the  farmers,  means  that  the  live 
stoek  problem  will  not  be  properly  set- 
tled or  adjusted  for  several  years  at 
least.  The  men  will  need  to  make  such 
starts  as  conditions  will  allow,  making 
all  the  sacrifices  permissible,  and  grad- 
ually grow  into  the  business. 

The  plan  makes  allowance  for  eight 
work  animals.  Six  of  these  should  be 
brood  mares  of  a  good,  drafty  type,  aa 
there  is  every  assurance  that  good  work 
horses  will  be  in  big  demand  and  com- 
mand good  prices  for  years  to  come.  This 
section  of  Kansas  is  admirably  adapted 
to  raising  horses,  and  the  advantages 
Nature  has  given  us  should  be  wisely 
utilized.  The  other  tAvo  work  animals 
could  probably  advantageously  be  a 
lighter  team  of  geldings  or  "mules.  This 
team  could  do  most  of  the  road  work 
except  for  heavy  hauling.  They  should 
be  able  to  keep  up  their  end  in  a  four- 
horse  team  in  general  farm  work. 

Twelve  cows  is  the  number  planned 
for.  There  is  no  question  that  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  cows  to  keep  is  good 
milk  cows.  The  farmer  himself  should 
decide  on  the  breed,  picking  the  one  that 
suits  him  best.  It  seems  most  desirable 
to  get  a  breed  of  at  least  reasonably 
good  size.  There  are  many  who  do  not 
want  to  milk  cows.  Such  men  sliouid 
not  think  of  keeping  common  cows,  but 
should  make  every  effort  to  keep  real 
beef  cows,  as  in  this  way  they  will  get 
the  most  out  of  them. 

A  small  bunch  of  sheep  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  plan.  It  is  fully  realized 
that  a  great  many  object  to  sheep. 

If  the  farmer  refuses  to  have  sheep 
on  the  place  he  can  keep  a  few  more 
cattle,  five  to  eigh  head  probably.  He 
will  not  get  as  large  returns  in  this  way 
as  from  sheep. 

The  number  of  li?e  stock  is  much 
smaller  in  this  district  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Generally  speaking,  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  are  those  who  have 
followed  live  stock  farming.  The  dis- 
trict at  large  has  an  immense  area  in 
grass  land  and  the  climate  is  ideal  for 
the  growing  of  live  stock.  We  can  raise 
an  abundance  of  excellent  roughage  and 
sufficient  grain  to  winter  our  stock  to 
good  advantage.  By  farming  right  we 
can  grow  a  great  deal  of  wheat  of  as 
good  quality  as  can  be  grown  anywhere. 
With  all  of  these  things  in  its  favor, 
Northwestern  Kansas  is  a  decidedly  at- 
tractive farming  region.  When  people 
fully  appreciate  its  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties as  a  live-stock-producing  district, 
and  bend  their  energies  in  the  direction 
of  making  it  do  what  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  do.  then  the  largest  measure 
of  prosperity  will  be  realized. 
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BORDEAUX  CONTROLS  SCAB 

Present  Season  Favorable  to  Spread  of  Afifile  Scab — Systematic  Spraying  the  Remedy 


APPLE  growers  in  Kansas  should  be 
on  the  look-out  for  scab.  The 
weather  conditions  at  the  present 
time  are  very  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  this  fungus. 

Apple  scab  is  a  native  of  moist,  cool 
climates  and  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
disease  on  the  fruit  of  the  apple  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  In  ordinary  seasons  scab 
does  not  cause  much  damage  to  Kansas 
fruit  except  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  state,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
warm  dry  weather  prevailing  throughout 
the  larger  part  of  the  state  tends  to 
check  its  growth.  The  season  of  1915, 
however,  was  very  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scab  and  infections 
were  noted  even  on  the  southern  border 
of  Kansas.  The  results  were  not  as  dis- 
couraging to  apple  growers  in  the  south- 
ern third  of  the  state  as  they  were  fur- 
ther north  but  even  there,  considerable 
damage  was  apparent. 

The  spring  of  1916  has  opened  up  cool 
with  light  showers  and  should  May 
prov.e  to  be  as  cool  as  April  this  disease 
will  cause  considerable  damage  during 
this  season.  Those  growers  who  have 
already  applied  the  cluster  bud  spray 
and  who  are  planning  to  follow  with 
the  petal  fall  spray,  will  probably  have 
little  cause  to  worry,  but  the  orchardist 
who,  because  he  had  no  canker  worm, 
felt  that  he  might  well  do  without  the 
cluster  bud  spray  is  apt  to  have  some 
serious  results  from  this  disease. 

SCAB  EFFECTS  LEAVES  FIEST 

That  the  growers  may  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  disease  and  spray  to  prevent 
serious  injury,  a  description  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  disease  makes  its 
appearance  first  on  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  peculiar  cup  like  spots  which 
taken  on  an  olive  green  or  a  smoky  olive 
color,  afterwards  turning  black.  The 
spots  are  more  or  less  circular  in  out- 
line at  first,  but  after  two  or  three 
coalesce,  they  will,  of  course,  We"  very 
irregular.  The  next  stage  is  the  falling 
of  the  badly  affected  leaves.  These 
leaves  remain  and  on  them  the  disease 
will  live  over  until  another  year,  ready 
to  re-infect  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  1917. 

On  the  fruit  the  disease  will  first  be 
noticed  by  a  darkened  area  underneath 
the  skin.  This  will  gradually  take  on 
a  smoky  olive  hue,  turning  black,  and 
around  the  edge  of  the  spots  which  will 
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APPLE  SCAB  ON  LEAVES. — DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  INFECTION 


be  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  five 
sixteenth  inch  in  diameter,  will  be 
noticed  scales  of  the  outer  skin  of  the 
fruit.  As  the  spots  grow  larger,  the 
spores  drop  from  the  center  of  them, 
leaving  the  skin  a  darkened,  russetted 
color.  If  a  number  of  these  spots  coal- 
esce, it  may  cause  cracking  of  the  fruit 
and  even  where  the  spots  are  small  after 
the  spores  have  dropped  away,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  roughened  skin  is 
checked  in  such  a  way  that  fungous 
plants  causing  rot  may  easily  gain  en- 
trance, and  the  fruit  will  not  keep  in 
storage. 

INJTJEES  NEW  GROWTH 

The  disease  often   attacks  the  very 


young  growth  and  on  this  immature 
wood  it  will  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  dark 
spots  with  more  or  less  of  a  purplish 
outline  which,  of  course,  will  interfere 
with  the  proper  development  of  the 
year's  growth.  The  disease  is  serious 
from  the  fact  that  it  causes  a  dropping 
of  the  leaves  whose  function  it  is  to 
furnish  food  for  the  development  of  next 
year's  fruit  spurs,  for  growth  of  the 
other  wood  and  for  the  development  of 
the  fruit  now  on  the  trees.  The  proper 
growth  is  retarded  where  badly  affected 
decreasing  its  value  in  the  market  and 
interfering  seriously  with  its  ability  to 
stand  storage. 

As  soon  as  a  grower  finds  the  peculiar 


darkening  and  cupping  of  the  leaves,  he 
should  begin  the  application  of  some 
fungicide,  preferably  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Whether  or  not  he  shall  follow  the  spray 
schedule  as  sent  out  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  stations 
will  depend  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease. 

LIFE  niSTORY  OF  DISEASE 

In  order  that  control  measures  may 
be  intelligently  used  a  knowledge  of  the 
life  history  of  the  disease  is  essential. 
The  spores,  which  have  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  seeds  of  higher  plants,  arc 
carried  over  winter  on  the  leaves  be- 
neath the  trees.  From  here  in  the  spring 
the  spores  are  carried  to  the  rapidly 
developing  leaves  on  the  trees.  These 
spores  germinate  and  small  thread-like 
roots  or  mycelia  are  sent  into  the  tis- 
sues and  as  they  grow  and  branch  the 
affected  area  becomes  larger  and  within 
this  spot  the  threads  will  come  to  the 
surface  and  produce  new  spores  to  be 
carried  to  other  leaves  or  fruit.  The 
control  depends  upon  having  some  fungi- 
cide as  Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit  at  the  time  of 
the  germination  of  the  spores  in  order 
that  the  germ  tube  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  fungicide  and  be  killed.  Spray- 
ing in  this  case  would  be  preventive. 
After  the  disease  has  gained  entrance 
no  spraying  can  cure  because  the  threads 
of  the  fungus  are  protected  by  the  tis- 
sues of  the  leaves  or  fruit. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  copper 
sulphate,  many  growers  are  questioning 
the  advisability  of  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  results  of  spraying  are  cumulative, 
it  is  not  advisable,  even  at  the  high 
price  of  copper  sulphate,  to  omit  its  use. 
Those  varieties  on  which  apple  scab  will 
first  appear  and  which  it  is  well  to 
watch  are  Duchess,  Winesap,  and  Ben 
Davis.  Where  the  grower  feels  that 
there  is  these  is  some  danger,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  sure  that  the  first  and 
second  sprays  for  apple  blotch  are  put 
on  to  control  apple  scab.  These  will  be 
Bordeaux  mixture  from  18  to  21  days 
after  petal  fall  and  again  5  to  6  weeks 
after  petal  fall.  Should  we  have  cool, 
moist  weather,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  on  another  spray  8  to  10  weeks  after 
petal  fall. 


Stock  Exchange  Favors  Competition 


THE  place  of  the  live  stock  commis- 
sion man  in  maintaining  a  com- 
petitive market  was  discussed  at 
the  Hays  Cattlemen's  meeting  by  M.  L. 
McClure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
Kansas  City. 

"One  of  the  main  factors  of  these  great 
markets  that  have  been  established," 
said  Mr.  McClure,  "is  the  commission 
men,  and  I  am  here  today  to  ask  for  a 
closer  and  better  understanding  between 
the  commission  men  and  their  patrons. 

"Live  stock  exchanges  have  been  by 
many  misunderstood  and  I  want  to  say 
that  we  have  no  rules  or  regulations  but 
what  are  of  benefit  to  the  shipper  and 
producer.  The  only  difference  of  opin- 
ion that  could  reasonably  arise  between 
the  shipper  and  the  commission  men 
would  be  the  one  over  the  commission 
charges,  and  I  feel  that  all  just  men  who 
are  willing  to  investigate  will  find  that 
these  commission  charges  are  not  too 
high  and  are  not  much  less  than  for  any 
aueh  services  rendered  by  any  other 
agents  in  a  like  line  of  business. 

"The  very  first  purpose  of  the  first 
live  stock  exchange  was  to  protect  the 
hog  shipper  in  the  docking  of  hogs.  Up 
to  that  date  the  buyer  did  his  own  dock- 
ing. The  exchange  has  endeavored  to 
protect  the  public  against  unscrupulous, 
crooked  men  engaged  in  business  at  the 
different  stockyards. 

"While  it  has  not  wholly  eliminated 
that  class,  it  has  protected  the  public 
where  the  laws  of  the  states  could  not 
and  did  not  reach,  and  we  challenge  any 
other  line  of  business  that  handles  such 
vast  sums  of  money  and  has  as  many 
responsibilities  as  the  commission  men 
to  show  as  clean  a  slate. 

"The  commission  man  is  the  buffer 
■  between  the  packer  and  the  producer, 
and  the  individual  commission  man  can 
do  nothing  singly,  but  the  organization 
can  act  effectively  for  him  and  take  the 
individuality  out  of  it,  and  the  individ- 
ual commission  man  can  still  be  friendly 
with  the  buying  interest  and  yet  the 
public  be  protected  by  the  action  of  the 


united  exchanges.  For  instance,  when 
the  live  stock  exchanges  made  the  fight 
against  the  attempt  of  the  packers  to 
buy  all  live  stock  subject  to  post-mortem 
— a  fight  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
shippers — which  was  won  by  the  live 
stock  exchange,  no  individual  commis- 
sion man.  lost  caste  with  the  buyers,  al- 
though the  fight  was  very  bitter. 

"The  National  Live  Stock  Exchange  is 
now  engaged  in  a  publicity  campaign 
against  the  practice  of  the  packers  buy- 
ing in  the  country,  a  practice  lately 
inaugurated  that  is  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  producer  and  shipper. 
You  have  sufficient  competition  on  the 
feeder  end  of  the  live  stock  bought  on 
the  market  and  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time,  and  so  long  as  present  con- 
ditions last  you  are  justified  in  selling 
them  when  and  where  you  can;  not  so 
with  fat  stock. 

"The  packers  own  most  of  the  stock 
yards,  and  if  the  stock  came  to  the  mar- 
kets, they  would  receive  a  profit  in  the 
way  of  yardage,  feed,  etc.  Therefore, 
they  must  have  a  greater  profit  in  sight 
when  they  go  to  the  country  to  buy. 


"Twenty  per  cent  of  .the  hogs  received 
now  at  Kansas  City  go  direct  to  the 
packing  houses  without  being  offered  on 
the  open  market,  but  are  paid  for  on  a 
basis  of  the  prices  obtained  for  like 
stock  on  the  open  market  at  Kansas 
City.  A  packing  house  buys  in  the 
country  and  receives  direct  at  their 
plant,  say  2,000  hogs.  That  day  he  lays 
out  of  the  market  until  late,  as  he  is 
independent.  He  has  enough  to  keep  his 
men  at  killing  for  a  while,  and  with  one 
of  the  main  buyers  out  of  the  early 
market,  competition  is  reduced  that 
much. 

"The  other  buyers  will  say:  'So-and- 
So  is  out  of  the  market,  and  you  will 
have  to  sell  at  reduced  prices.'  This  hap- 
pens oftentimes  and  specific  cases  can 
be  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  best  club 
known  to  knock  prices.  This  also  hap- 
pens in  the  cattle  yards,  just  the  same 
as  it  does  in  the  hog  yards,  but  you  may 
say  there  is  no  competition  anyway,  but 
there  is  some  and  it  does  have  its  effect 
on  the  market. 

"Just  lately  the  presence  of  Canadian 
buyers  on  the  Chicago  market  greatly 


APPLE  SCAB  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  FRUIT 


improved  the  market  for  hogs.  There 
are  also  on  all  markets  order  buyers  for 
small  packing  plants.  We  ourselves 
bought  lately  three  double  deck  loads  of 
hogs  for  a  small  plant  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  cattle  yards  there 
is  competition  by  feeders  for  heavy  cat- 
tle who  bid  against  the  packers;  there 
are  order  buyers  for  Eastern  packing 
houses,  and  there  is  competition  made  by 
the  commission  men  striving  to  obtain 
the  best  price  possible  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 

"At  Kansas  City  about  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  killing  cattle  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  are  bought  by  order 
buyers  and  shipped  on  the  hoof  to  kill- 
ers at  Eastern  points,  this  includes  what 
are  bought  by  the  packers  to  be  killed  in 
their  Eastern  plants.  Tf  the  practice  of 
country  buying  becomes  fashionable,  you 
will  find  the  country  will  be  divided  into 
districts,  where  certain  buyers  will  go 
and  the  other  buyers  will  likewise  have 
their  own  districts  and  there  would  be  uo 
competition  between  them. 

"In  adjusting  this  marketing  of  live 
stock  the  small  producer  and  shipper  has 
to  \>e  reckoned  with  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
united  action  on  account  of  these  ship- 
pers being  so  vast  in  number,  and  dis- 
tributed over  suoh  a  wide  territory.  The 
shipments  of  the  men  who  produce  and 
market  one  to  five  loads  of  cattle  are 
more  numerous  in  volume  than  the  ship- 
ments made  by  the  larger  producers,  and 
the  number  of  small  producers  is  increas- 
ing yearly. 

"The  large  shippers  are  decreasing 
yearly.  All  stockyard  men  will  tell  you 
that  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
number  of  cattle  that  are  weighed  per 
draft  in  their  yards.  At  Kansas  City 
the  average  draft  weighed  over  the  scales 
in  1915  was  less  than  seven  head. 

"This  shows  that  the  shipments  are 
cut  up  into  smaller  lots  and  the  larger 
shipper  does  not  altogether  control  the 
marketing  situation,  though  a  big  fac- 
tor." 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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More  Bales? 
digger  Profits' 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors'  1 
1  hay.  There's  money  in  it— big:  money  1 
J  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
I  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


(Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  ] 
Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  I 
truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
buil*  in  ourcwn  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
machines.  Heavy  eteel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  [ 
to  slip).    Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
Turns  oat  a  continuoos  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales.  Starts  or  stops  instantly.   Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Our  Book  Sent  Tret.  Tour  snide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
f  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFS.  CO-,517  Cnlir  St.  I.ndwich.  Dt 


ABSORB 

TRADE  MAR    A  '.U. 


NE 


.U... PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  bo 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABS0RB1NE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.   Allays  pain.  Pries 

61. 00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.   Book '  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  211  Temple  street.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Stack  Your  Hay  |  l?» 

The  Easiest  Way/foAyKtWfe 

^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

vSavetime,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
\  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
\  cannot  tip— fully  guaranteed 
\— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
..at  Manufacturer's  prices. 
.As  long  as  our  present 
"  iBnpply    lasts  prices 
v  will  not  be  ad  vane- 
.ed.  so  write  quick 
k  for  catalog  and 
price 

llBt. 


F.  WYATT  HFC  CO.,  910  N.  5th  ST*,  SAUNA.  KANS. 


Ualleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Won- Breakable 

GUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation  r 

»  ,  •   o  _..    g%       Kalamazoo,  Mloh., 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  No_  Fl-  Worthi  Texa, 


9SAMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

I  Senton Trial.     Fully  Guaran- 
'  teed.  Easyrunnlng,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.     Bowl  a 
sanitary  marvel.   Whether  dairy 
U large  or  tm all  obtain  handsome  catalog.    Address.  • 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO  ■Bainbridge3N.Y« 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 
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Here  Will  he  Found  Information  of  Great 
Importance    to  Our  Dairy    CJuh  JVlemhers 


TO  determine  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  a  cow  produces  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  exact  weight  of  the 
milk  and  the  percentage  of  butter  fat 
which  it  contains.  This  percentage  of 
butter  fat  is  referred  to  as  the  test.  The 
fat  is  that  part  of  the  milk  which  makes 
butter  and  is  its  most  valuable  constit- 
uent. Milk  of  cream  is  usually  sold  on 
the  basis  of  the  butter  fat  it  contains. 
Because  of  this  a  cow's  production  of 
fat  is  of  great  importance.  The  fat  she 
produces  in  a  year  becomes  an  index  of 
her  value  as  a  dairy  animal.  Mere  quan- 
tity of  milk  does  not  of  necessity  make 
a  cow  a  big  butter  fat  producer. 

Testing  the  milk  regularly  is  the  only 
means  of  finding  out  how  much  butter 
fat  the  cow  produces.  The  first  step  in 
determining  production  is  to  weigh  the 
milk,  but  without  the  test  this  will  not 
give  any  information  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  butter  fat  produced. 

The  rules  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  require  that  one  test  of  the  cow's 
milk  be  made  each  month.  This  test 
will  be  made  from  a  composite  sample 
of  the  milk  the  cow  gives  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  this  to  be 
taken  as  the  average  butter  fat  test  for 
the  month.  The  percentage  of  butter  fat 
will  vary  slightly  from  day  to  day,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  a  single  test  made 
the  middle  of  the  month  will  approxi- 
mate very  closely  the  average  percent- 
age of  fat  for  the  month. 

In  order  to  make  this  test  reliable  the 
sample  must  be  properly  taken.  Unless 
it  is  a  representative  sample  of  the 
milk  produced  the  test  will  be  very  in- 
accurate. There  are  several  tihngs  which 
tend  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
first  milk  drawn  is  much  poorer  in  fat 
than  the  last.  The  strippings  may  test 
as  high  as  14  per  cent,  while  the  first 
pint  drawn  frequently  tests  less  than  one 
per  cent.  The  sample,  to  be  representa- 
tive, must  be  taken  from  the  pail  con- 
taining all  the  milk  the  cow  gave  at 
one  milking. 

Another  source  of  error  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  butter  fat  globules  begin 
to  rise  to  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  milk 
is  drawn.  A  sample  taken  from  the  top 
after  the  milk  has  stood  a  few  minutes 
will  not  be  a  true  sample.  The  milk 
should  be  poured  from  one  pail  to  an- 
other several  times  and  the  sample 
taken  at  once  while  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  will  give  a  true  sample  of 
that  milking. 

The  richness  of  milk  is  affected  by 
the  length  of  time  between  milkings. 
The  morning  milk  is  nearly  always 
richer  in  butter  fat  than  is  the  evening 
milk,  thus  if  a  sample  of  either  is  taken 
as  representative  of  the  day's  milk,  the. 
result  will  be  inaccurate.  This  is  over- 
come by  making  a  composite  sample. 
This  is  simply  putting  together  the  sam- 
ples from  the  two  milkings.  If  the  cow- 
is  being  milked  more  than  twice  a  day, 
a  sample  from  each  milking  of  the  day 
must  go  into  this  composite  sample. 

The  samples  are  most  conveniently 
taken  by  using  a  little  long-handled 
dipper  holding  one  ounce.  One  or  two 
dipperfuls  should  be  taken  from  each 
milking.  Whatever  the  size  of  the  sam- 
ple it  should  be  the  same  for  each  milk- 
ing. Since  the  night  and  morning  milk 
varies  in  richness,  there  is  possibility  for 
error  here  but  it  is  slight. 

The  sample  of  milk  sent  to  Manhattan 
must  be  kept  sweet,  otherwise  the  test 
cannot  be  accurately  made.  This  can  be 
done  by  putting  a  preservative  in  the 
bottle  before  the  sample  is  poured  in. 
Corrosive  sublimate  or  bi-chromatc  of 
potash  is  commonly  used.  These  are  put 
up  in  the  form  of  little  tablets  and  your 
cream  buyer  can  supply  them.  If  not, 
write  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  we  will 
help  you  to  get  them.  These  preserva- 
tives are  deadly  poison  and  should  be 
plainly  labeled,  carefully  handled,  and 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  smaller  children. 
Also  Tccep  the  poisoned  sample  carefully 
guarded  until  it  is  mailed. 

Suitable  bottles  and  containers  for 
mailing  must  be  provided  since  the  sam- 
ples are  to  be  sent  to  the  dairy  depart- 
ment at  Manhattan,  for  testing.  If  your 
cream  buyer  cannot  supply  these  mail- 
ing tubes  and  bottles,  we  will  help  you 
get  them. 

Since  proper  sampling  is  so  essential 
to  correct  testing,  we  will  summarize 
the  instructions  given  above.  First  pro- 
vide the  bottle  in  which  to  place  the 
sample,  putting  into  it  one  preservative 
tablet.  Milk  the  cow  dry  and  pour  the 
milk  from  pail  to  pail  at  least  three 
times.  Take  the  sample  at  once,  put  it 
in  the  bottle  and  cork  tight.  Take  sam- 
ple of  "night  milk  in  the  same  way.  Be 


sure  to  save  the  same  amount  from  each 
milking.  Cork  the  bottle  tight  and  place 
it  in  the  container,  packing  it  with  cot- 
ton so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing broken  in  the  mail.  Address  to  Pro- 
fessor O.  E.  Reed,  Dairy  Department, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kansas.  Put  your  own  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  package  and  in  addition, 
write  "Member  of  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club".  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  and 
address  on  each 'package  for  unless  this 
is  done  you  will  lose  your  test  for  that 
month. 

Do  not  delay  in  securing  the  contain- 
ers and  bottles  for  mailing  the  samples. 
These  will  cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece. 
If  you  cannot  get  these  sample  bottles 
and  the  mailing  tubes,  let  us  know  at 
once,  as  the  work  of  the  club  cannot  be 
conducted  without  them. 


Does  Calf  Count  in  Dairy  Club 

F.  H.,  one  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  members  in  Douglas  County,  who 
started  his  record  May  1,  asks  if  the 
calf  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  cow.  Also  whether 
he  should  keep  a  record  of  what  the  calf 
eats. 

While  the  calf  is  a  legitimate  return 
from  the  cow,  it  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  her  year's  production.  If 
the  calf  should  be  sold,  the  money  re- 
ceived could  be  applied  on  the  note  held 
by  the  bank.  If  kept  and  grown  out  to 
maturity  it  would  add  to  the  capital 
the  club-  member  has  invested  in  cows. 
Keeping  a  record  of  what  the  calf  eats 
is  not  required  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  club,  but  we  hope  all  our  club 
members  will  be  so  interested  in  keep- 
ing records  that  they  will  not  neglect 
to  keep  track  of  what  the  calf  consumes. 
Unless  this  is  done  they  will  not  know 
how  much  the  calf  costs  and  if  it  should 
be  sold  they  could  not  tell  whether  it 
had  returned  any  profit  or  not.  While 
the  calf  is  drinking  whole  milk  there 
will  not  be  so  much  cream  to  sell,  so 
the  payments  at  the  bank  cannot  be  as 
large  as  they  will  be  later  when  the  calf 
is  being  fed  skim  milk.  If  it  should  be 
a  heifer  it  will  be  growing  into  money 
rapidly  and  will  make  a  good  return  for 
the  whole  milk  consumed. 


Interest  on  Cow  Investment 

0.  V.,  Anderson  County,  writes  that 
he  has  bought  a  cow  from  his  father  to 
use  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 
He  has  had  her  appraised  by  two  disin- 
terested parties  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  and  wants  to  know  what  interest 
rate  he  should  pay. 

The  prevailing  rate  at  the  banks  for 
such  loans  is  eight  per  cent.  A  number 
of  banks,  however,  are  loaning  money  to 
members  of  the  dairy  club  at  six  per 
cent.  A  good  cow  will  easily  pay  out  at 
eight  per  cent,  but  we  believe  in  this 
instance  six  per  cent  would  be  a  fair 
rate. 


Polled  Herefords 

F.  E.  L..  Leavenworth  County,  writes 
that  he  dislikes  horns  on  cattle  and 
wants  to  know  if  Polled  Herefords  are 
as  good  as  those  with  horns. 

As  a  breed,  the  Polled  Herefords  are 
not  yet  as  good  as  the  Herefords  with 
horns.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to 
breed  the  horns  off  Hereford  cattle.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  natural  polls  that 
will  transmit  (the  characteristic  to  their 
offspring.  In  the  Hereford  breed  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  there  have 
been  probably  less  than  twenty  head  of 
such  natural  polls  produced  by  horned 
sire  and  dam.  A  start  has  been  made, 
however,  in  establishing  a  breed  of  Here- 
ford cattle  without  horns,  and  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  when  they 
will  be  as  good  individually  as  the  old 
style  Hereford. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  Polled 
Herefords  in  existence,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  animals  of  the  best  beef 
type  than  it  is  in  the  old  established 
breed.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
fftily  about  100  naturally  polled  Here- 
fords registered  in  the  American  Here- 
ford Record,  while  there  are  thousands 
of  registered  Herefords  with  horns  from 
which  to  select. 

A  man  who  has  his  heart  set  on  es- 
tablishing a  herd  of  hornless  Herefords 
must  secure  a  good  polled  bull  of  the 
breed  and  save  for  breeding  purposes 
every  female  born  without  horns.  It  is 
a  slow  process  but  a  number  of  Here- 
ford breeders  are  working  along  this 
line  at  the  present  time. 


May  13,  1916 

Why  Expect  a  Ton  of  Power 
from  an  Ounce  of  Gasoline 

The  power  to  drive  the  threshing 
machine  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  getting  good  results. 

It  must  be  steady,  strong  and  sure. 

For  work  at  the  belt  the  explosive 
engine  does  not  yet  successfully 
compete  with  steam  without  han- 
dicap in  the  shape  of  weight  and 
bulk  that  is  cumbersome. 

The  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 
Recommend  the  Steam  Tractor 

For  driving  their  Red  River  Special  sep- 
arator, and  they  build  it  in  all  sizes  from 
13  to  100  horse-power. 

No  better  or  more  highly  developed 
engine  it  made  for  all  around  farm  pur- 
poses in  regions  where  the  use  of  steam 
can  be  practised  with  economy. 

With  Good  Water  and  Good  Fud 
Use  Steam 


There  is  a  lot  of  matter  about  the  reliable 
work  that  is  being  done  with  the  steam  tractor 
of  it.  Se  S.  Co.  make  to  bo  found  in  the  Home 
Edition  of  the  Eed  River  Special  paper.  One 
of  your  own  neighbors  may  have  written  some 
mighty  good  reasons  as  to  why  he  prefers  to 
own  one.  Write  for  a  copy  and  argue  it  out 
with  him  if  you  don't  believe  what  he  says. 
Ask  for  a  Big  Catalog  when  requesting  your 
paper. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 
«J     BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 


IT  CANT 
COLLAPSE 


■(freight 

PREPAID 


I  mean  just  that,  and  I'll  back  it 
up— if  it  collapses  within  5  years 
from  the  day  it  is  erected,! 

will  replace  it  at  try  ows^  — 
expense.  The  CarswellWood  Silo  ^ 
13  round,  absolutely  frost-proof,  firs  XJ 
continuous  doors.  Can"t  be  blown  down. 

CARSWELL  WOOD  SILOS 

are  the  lowest  priced  and  best  on 
the  market.  They  are  Fold  direct  to  you 
—  no  middle-man  to  ts.be  a  rabe  off. 
Freight  prepaid  ONLY  $88.00 
EDEC  My  bis  silo  circular  and  low 
ristt  price-list.   Writefor  ittoday. 

Firman  L.  Carswet!  Mfg.  Co. 
likillj)liMTrjSll   240  Carswel  IBldg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 
■Tin  ^asass^BMHa»at^sas«^»»»Maa»S»aaBBBBB»M>jai 


Best  ROOFING, 

At  Trainload  Price  f 

Here's  that  ^■(f  ! 
roofing  you  III  IT  I 
need— look  at  ^fll  1  *  i 

the  Price.  £M%f\}P 
Guaranteed         _ „, . 

Waterproof.  pER  ROLL 
Write  quick 
for  Descriptive  Folder. 
KING  H.W.S.&  LUMBER  CO. 
1901  Troosl/lv,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Big  Beautiful  Plan  Book 

VslSa  King""  MODEL 
1U  Ul  ^  Sa   Farm  Bulldlnga- 

SB  il    Hi     If  you  enclose  10c 
0    BslBflttB  for  posU£9 and  packing. 


FITZ 
Overalls  are 
made   of  pure 
Indigo  Denim  only. 


ETZ 


OVBRAJULSi 

wear  like  hickory  —  t 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  does 
net  carry  your  size  lie  can 
get  it  in  24  hours  from 

'  BURNHAN-MUNGER-ROOL 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
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TYPEWRITER  ON  THE  FARM 


ONLY  those  who  have  used  a  type- 
writer realize  the  time  thus  saved. 
And  only  those,  who,  in  the  course 
of  business  must  read  through  letter 
after  letter  written  by  hand,  understand 
the  amount  of  time  saved  in  reading  a 
typewritten  letter  and  the  greater  ease 
with  which  its  meaning  is  grasped. 

Just  as  the  use  of  the  binder  greatly 
simplifies  the  grain  harvest,  so  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  takes  away  the  dread 
of  writing  business  letters. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  many  farms 
letters  which  really  should  be  written 
and  which  would  result  in  better  busi- 
ness transactions,  are  neglected  because 
when  the  farmer  comes  in  tired  from  his 
day's  work,  the  task  of  finding  the  writ- 
ing materials  and  collecting  his  thoughts, 
seems  harder  than  the  day's  work?  If 
he  had  a  typewriter  he  would  have  at 
least  a  small  desk  for  it,  and  here  should 
be  kept  all  writing  materials  within  easy 
reach  from  the  machine  on  which  used. 
With  these  conveniences  at  hand,  the 
matter  of  constructing  the  letter  could 
be  given  undivided  attention  and  would 
cease  to  be  so  much  dreaded. 

Many  times  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  poor  price  for  farm  products 
is  chargeable  to  a  lack  of  business 
methods — a  lack  of  business  correspond- 
ence, if  you  please,  bringing  together  the 
supply  and  demand.  In  so  far  as  profit- 
able, home  markets  should  be  patronized 
both  by  buyer  and  seller,  but  a  good 
animal  may  be  purchased  by  a  neighbor, 
not  because  he  is  really  needed  but  be- 
cause he  can  be  obtained  at  a  bargain 
price,  when  perhaps  an  opportunity  to 
sell  profitably  through  an  outside  chan- 
nel of  real  demand  is  being  lost. 

Business  correspondence  widens  the 
farmer's  market  and  this  is  necessary  if 
he  would  turn  his  labors  to  the  greatest 
profit.  But  the  farmer's  business  aside 
from  his  correspondence,  is  too  great  and 
too  pressing,  to  add  to  his  letter-writing 
if  it  must  be  done  by  hand. 

There  are  numerous  makes  of  type- 
writers and  as  many  prices  at  which 
tin  y  can  be  bought.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  considered  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  operation  and  mechanism  to 
be  kept  in  running  order.  A  number  of 
the  machines  are  constructed  simply,  and 
these,  if  given  reasonable  care,  will  last 
many  years,  and  their  cost  and  the 
small  amount  of  practice  required  to 
learn  to  use  them  proficiently,  will  very 
soon  be  over-balanced  by  the  opportuni- 
ties they  bring  to  the  busy  man's  door. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  is  that  a  copy  can  easily 
be  made  of  each  letter  written,  and  these 
copies  often  have  an  important  bearing 
on  transactions.  By  placing  a  piece  of 
carbon  paper  between  two  sheets  of 
writing  paper,  the  copy  can  be  made  at 
the  same  time  the  letter  is  written. 
The  copy  can  then  be  pinned  or  pasted 
to  the  letter  which  it  answers  and  the 
whole  transaction  can  be  filed  together 
in  a  small  space  and  may  be  very  valu- 
able later  should  any  controversy  arise. 

Once  the  typewriter  is  installed,  uses 
aside  from  writing  letters,  will  be  found 
for  it. 

It  is  certain  the  typewriter  will  fas- 
cinate the  children,  and  through  its  use 
and  the  business  methods  which  it 
makes  possible,  they  will  be  getting  a 
business  training  which  will  not  come 
amiss. 


Bookkeeping  Experience 

Without  profit  farming  cannot  im- 
prove. There  are  two  main  channels 
through  which  increased  profits  come — 
increased  production,  and  decreased  cost 
of  production.  In  order  to  make  a 
profit  from  farming,  as  in  other  lines 
of  business,  it  is  necessary  to  get  down 
to  first  principles  and  determine  costs 
as  compared  with  production.  It  is  not 
a  simple  matter  to  do  this.  It  involves 
keeping  books.  The  accounts  must  in- 
clude labor  costs,  interest  charges,  de- 
preciation, and  other  points  of  like  na- 
ture. Farm  bookkeeping  methods  must 
be  simple  and  so  planned  that  only  a 
single  entry  of  each  item  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  need  for  work  of  this  kind  has 
been  recognized  by  many  of  our.  best 
farmers  and  numerous  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to 
keep  accounts.  The  ones  so  doing  have 
improved  their  methods  from  year  to 
year  as  suggested  by  the  experience 
gained.  The  following  letter  from  A. 
W.  Duer,  Reno  County,  tells  of  such  a 
start.  This  letter  is  the  best  one  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  during  April,  and 
Mr.  Duer  thus  wins  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Kansas  Farmer  : 

"I  started  keeping  farm  accounts' four 
years  ago  in  a  very  crude  way.  I  merely 
kept  a  complete  itemized  account  of  ev- 
ery cent  of  money  that  I  spent.  The 


next  year  I  added  to  this  account  a 
diary  and  kept  an  itemized  account  of 
all  receipts.  This  did  not  supply  all  the 
information  I  wanted.  I  then  got  some 
ideas  from  a  Manhattan  bulletin  and 
made  another  attempt  at  bookkeeping. 
I  got  an  old  ledger  and  have  tried  to 
carry  it  along  for  the  past  two  years, 
still  keeping  my  daily  diary.  I  have  had 
to  keep  my  time  along  with  my  actual 
money  expenses,  and  this  has  been  con- 
fusing. For  example,  I  have  a  field  of 
corn,  and  along  with  the  actual  expenses 
of  seed,  taxes,  interest  on  land,  and 
breakage  of  tools,  I  keep  the  cost  of 
labor  at  so  much  a  day.  While  this  is 
an  improvement  over  my  first  efforts, 
it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

"I  hope  the  account  hook  prepared  by 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  McNall  will  sim- 
plify keeping  farm  records  and  supply 
the  information  needed  to  make  my 
farming  more  business-like.  From  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  consider  the 
diary  of  considerable  value.  In  this  I 
keep  notes  on  many  matters  that  are 
likely  to  be  forgotten  unless  written 
down. 

"I  have  been  beginning  my  year  May 
1,  but  I  think  I  shall  change  it  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  as  that  seems  nearer  to  the 
dividing  time." 


Labor  Distribution 

To  secure  labor  efficiency  on  the  farm 
it  is  important  that  it  be  distributed 
throughout  the  year  as  much  as  possible. 
Through  diversity  of  farm  enterprises 
such  distribution  can  usually  be  worked 
out  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  adjoin- 
ing farms  the  total  labor  of  the  year 
may  be  equal,  but  on  one  it  all  comes 
in  a  rush  period  and  more  help  must  be 
hired.  On  .  such  farms  even  the  owner 
may  not  have  a  productive  job  to  keep 
him  employed  during  slack  periods. 

In  working  out  a  farm  management 
scheme,  it  is  always  desirable  from  the 
labor  standpoint  to  so  distribute  the 
labor  through  the  year  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  owner  to  do  all  the 
work  he  can.  This  almost  forces  a  di- 
versity of  enterprises.  Single  crop  farm- 
ing makes  its  heavy  labor  demands  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  addition 
to  the  difficulty  of  hiring  the  extra  help 
when  needed,  it  is  not  good  for  the 
workers  of  the  family  to  have  these 
periods  of  excessive  activity  alternating 
with  slack  time. 

The  number  of  horses  needed  will  be 
less  on  a  farm  where  the  labor  is  well 
distributed.  The  average  farm  work 
horse  does  not  put  in  very  long  hours 
when  the  whole  year  work  is  considered. 
His  maintenance  is  one  of  the  big  ex- 
penses of  farming  and  any  system  that 
will  keep  all  the  horses  steadily  at  work 
throughout  the  year  will  greatly  in- 
crease their  efficiency. 

Farm  Cost  Accounts 

The  principles  used  to  obtain  costs  on 
the  farm  are  really  no  different  than 
those  used  in  the  factory.  The  principal 
activity  of  both  farm  and  factory  is  to 
produce. 

The  elements  entering  into  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product,  be  it  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  factory,  are  the  same, 
viz.,  labor,  material,  and  expense. 

The  labor  on  the  farm  is  classed  as 
man  labor,  horse  labor,  and  machine 
labor. 

The  material  consists  of  such  items  as 
seeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 

The  expense  items  are  taxes,  insur- 
ance, depreciation  on  buildings,  small 
sund'-y  expenses,  etc. 

The  total  of  the  expense  item3  are 
proportionately  charged  to  the  produc- 
tion departments  of  the  farm.  —  A.  E. 
Chandler,  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Cowpeas  Increase  Yields 

Cowpeas  are  paying  dividends  in  Leav- 
enworth County,  according  to  P.  H.  Ross, 
the  agricultural  agent.  The  summer  of 
1913  a  few  farmers  in  the  county  grew 
cowpeas  and  turned  them  under  as  a 
green  manure  crop,  following  with  wheat. 
It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  good  wheat 
seed  bed  following  the  turning  under  of 
such  crop  ,but  in  all  but  three  cases 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  ranging  from  two  to  fifteen  bush- 
els an  acre.  The  average  increase  was 
5.6  bushels.  Eight  farmers  in  the  county 
report  following  cowpeas  with  corn.  In 
only  one  case  was  there  no  increase  in 
yield.  The  average  was  9.7  bushels  an 
acre.  On  three  farms  potatoes  followed 
peas,  the  increase  in  yield  being  21.7 
bushels  an  acre.  The  effects  of  grow- 
ing cowpeas  and  turning  them  under  are 
not  all  noticeable  the  first  year.  The 
soil  will  continue  to  show  the  results  of 
such  fertilization  for  several  years. 


How  Do  You  Like  My  Parlor  Now? 

"I  have  given  every  piece  of  furniture  a  couple  of  coats  o£ 
Lin-Co-Lac  and  now  they  match  the  wood  work  perfectly. 

"While  I  was  about  it  I  brought  down  that  old  chair  from  the  gar- 
ret and  gave  it  a  coat.  Now  it  looks  so  fine  you  wouldn't  recognize 
it.  No  work  at  all  to  apply  Lin-Co-Lac — and  my  parlor  looks  as  if 
I  had  a  whole  new  set  of  furniture." 

Lin-Co-Lac  is  one  of  the  Lincoln  Line  of  paints  and  finishes. 

It  is  a  durable  gloss  finish,  which  produces  perfect  imitations  of  expensive  hard 
woods  and  popular  stain  effects.  You  can  varnish  and  stain  at  one  operation. 
Lin-Co-Lac's  extreme  durability  and  resistance  to  wear  especially  adapt  it  for  use 
on  floors,  stairs,  furniture  and  similar  surfaces  which  are  subjected  to  hard  usage. 

Lincoln  Varnishes 

There  is  a  Lincoln  paint,  varnish,  stain, 
enamel  or  finish  for  every  purpose.  Be  sure  the  name 
"Lincoln"  is  on  the  can  whenever  you  buy  paints,  var- 
nishes and  enamels.  It  means  quality. 

Write  for  Our  Book 

"Home  Painting  Jobs" 

Gives  you  valuable  information  on  enameling,  painting 
or  varnishing:  old,  shabby  floors,  walls,  doors,  pantry 
shelves,  everything  that  needs  it.  Also  get  the  facts  about  Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint— the  house  paint  that  is  made  especially  for  your 
climate.  Write  today  for  book  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
Address :  * 

LINCOLN  PAINT  AND  COLOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  85  Lincoln.  Nebraska 

Factories :  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas.  Texas 


Own  An  I H  C  Binder 


TT'NOWING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
■■^  fields  as  well  as  you  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction? 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 
taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  rolier  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  takecareof  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count. 

In  the  IHC  binders  —  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Mil* 
waukee,  Osborne  and  Piano  —  theSe  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.    Own  an  I  H  C  binder. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for  the  twine  you  use.  _  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  getting  an  I  H  C  twine,  made  to  work  in  the 
binder  you  buy,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
IHC  quality. 

Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  IHC  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.    See  him  or  write  to  us  for  complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Dewing    McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 
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HELPS  IN  FARM  BUILDING 


ASEEIES  of  nine  bulletins  on  farm 
buildings  of  various  types  which, 
will  go  into  detail  on  the  construc- 
tion of  various  buildings  about  the  farm, 
is  being  prepared  by  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association.  The  first 
two,  just  now  completed,  are  those  on, 
implement  sheds  and  grain  storage  build- 
ings, two  of  the  most  important  but 
most  neglected  buildings  about  a  farm. 

K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  author  of  these  bulletins,  esti- 
mates that  a  fair  average  life  for  farm 
machinery  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open 
is  five  years.  He  says  that  farmers  who 
care  properly  for  their  machinery  can 
get  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years' 
use  of  the  same  type  of  machinery.  He 
figures,  therefore,  that  on  an  average  in- 
vestment of  $1,000  per  farm  for  ma- 
chinery, the  building  of  an  implement 
shed  for  $250  will  save  the  farmer  $1,800, 
or  rather  give  him  an  investment  rep-^ 
resenting  $1,800,  gauged  by  his  savings." 
He  says  that  the  growing  use  of  the 
small  tractor  on  the  farm  increases  the 
necessity  for  a  well  built  implement 
shed.  The  bulletin  gives  dimensions  for 
the  various  items  of  farm  machinery, 
with  suggestion  on  the  technical  side  of 
the  building  problem. 

In  the  same  author's  bulletin  on  grain 
storage  buildings  he  brings  out  that 
while  economy  in  construction  is  a  main 
factor  in  the  building  of  an  implement 
shed,  strength  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  building  of  granaries.  The 
problems  of  pressure  on  walls,  the 
foundation  strength,  floors  and  framing 
are  all  given  due  consideration.  The 
use  of  solid  materials,  the  right  sizes 
and  grades  of  lumber,  it  is  asseverated, 
will  avoid  the  complaints  against  the  old 
style  buildings  made  of  wood  not  of  the 
best,  and  not  erected  on  the  basis  of 
strength  of  every  timber  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Both  of  the  bulletins  are  extensively 
illustrated,  carrying  diagrams  of  the 
structures  described  in  the  text,  and  also 
give  statistics  on  sizes  and  costs,  just 
the  sort  of  information  a  prospective 
builder  wants  to  get.  The  bulletin  sug- 
gests forms  for  simple  sheds,  open  sheds, 
the  wide  enclosed  type,  and  even  the 
little-used  two-story  style.  In  the  two- 
story  building  it  is  suggested  that  the 
upper  floor  be  used  for  light  plows,  har- 
rows, and  other  light  implements  which 
can  be  pulled  up  either  with  block  and 
tackle  or  by  an  inclined  runway  from 
the  exterior. 

The  author  -advises  the  use  of  paint 
on  all  farm  buildings,  two  coats,  partly 
as  a  preservative  and  protection  against 
weather  and  rot  and  insects  and  also  for 
the  prosperous  appearance  well  painted 
buildings  give  to  a  farm. 

In  the  bulletin  on  grain  storage  build- 
ings, the  author  says  that  the  chief 
fault  of  cribs  and  granaries  as  they  are 
usually  constructed  is  that  they  are  con- 
structed with  too  little  regard  for 
strength  and  durability.  False  economy 
is  practiced  and  proper  consideration  is 
not  given  to  the  great  strain  to  which  a 
crib  or  bin  is  subjected,  due  to  the  lat- 
eral pressure  from  the  weight  and  set- 
tling of  the  grain. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  his 
discussion  of  this  weight  problem  is  that 
of  ear  corn,  on  which  there  are  said  to 
be  no  reliable  statistics  as  to  its  action 
in  mass.  The  author,  however,  says  that 
the  best  estimates  are  to  compare  it  to 
coal  in  its  action,  and  to  build  accord- 
ingly to  guard  against  too  light  con- 
struction. The  author  also  expresses 
his  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  common 


type  of  corn  crib  which  is  narrower  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  on  the 
theory  that  the  corn  is  thus  kept  dry. 

Steel  Posts 

A  reader  asks  if  steel  posts  are  prac- 
tical. This  is  a  question  upon  which  we 
have  had  no  first  hand  information.  It 
is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
good  wood  posts  and  they  are  increasing 
in  cost.  A  good  many  are  using  the 
steel  posts  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  place  for  them.  They  can  be  quickly 
set  and  for  hog  fences  where  only  short 
posts  are  needed,  a  temporary  fence  can 
frequently  be  built  to  good  advantage 
with  steel  posts. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex- 
perience with  steel  posts,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Curing  Self-Sucking  Cow 

B.  M.,  Neosho  County,  writes  that  his 
heavies*  milking  cow  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  sucking  herself. 

This  is  a  most  exasperating  habit  and 
one  that  is  difficult  to  overcome.  Some 
put  a  sort  of  jockey  stick  on  the  cow, 
fastening  one  end  to  the  halter  and  the 
other  to  a  strap  around  the  body  just 
back  of  the  shoulders.  This  will  keep 
the  cow  from  sucking  herself  but  it  also 
keeps  her  irritated  and  uncomfortable 
and  this  is  not  conducive  to  keeping  up 
the  milk  flow. 

Another  method  that  is  sometimes  suc- 
cessful is  to  put  a  horse  collar  on  the 
cow.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
cow  to  lay  her  head  close  enough  to  her 
side  to  reach  the  teats. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  measure  and  one 
that  is  very  often  successful,  is  to  put 
a  bull  ring  in  the  cow's  nose,  with  sev- 
eral loose  rings  hanging  from  it. 


Harrowing  Corn 

We  have  been  asked  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  overdoing  the.  harrowing  of 
young  corn. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  harrow  in 
cultivating  young  corn  is  -that  a  large 
amount  of  ground  can  be  gone  over 
quickly.  The  purpose  is  to  kill  as  many 
weeds  as  possible  just  as  they  are  sprout- 
ing. If  the  land  is  free  from  cornstalks 
and  other  rubbish  on  the  surface,  so 
that  the  coin  will  not  be  dragged  out, 
the  harrow  can  frequently  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  killing  the  weeds  as 
they  start.  However,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  weather.  Harrowing  just 
before  a  rain  would  be  of  little  avail  in 
killing  weeds.  They  would  merely  be 
transplanted  and  would  grow  all  the 
more  vigorously.  A  few  hours  of  dry, 
sunny  weather  following  the  harrowing 
is  necessary  to  make  this  means  of  de- 
stroying weeds  successful. 

Like  all  other  farming  methods,  har- 
rowing young  corn  cannot  be  adopted  as 
an  infallible  practice.  There  are  times 
when  it  would  be  far  better  to  put  cul- 
tivators in  instead  of  harrows.  There 
is  need  for  more  head  work  in  farming 
than  in  almost  any  other  occupation. 
There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
that  can  be  followed  without  modifi- 
cation. 


School  Farm  Pays  Profit 

A  40-acre  farm  is  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reno  County  High 
School.  It  produced  last  year  a  net 
profit  of  $372,  or  about  ten  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  This  farm  i9  used  as 
a  demonstration  farm  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  work  in  the  high  school. 


HELPING  OUT  THE  PASTURE.  THESE  COWS  IIAVE  NOT  LOST 
THEIR  APPETITE  FOR  SILAGE  EVEN  THOUGH  RUNNING  ON  GRASS 


THIS  was  the  record  of  W.  J.  Priebe  in  South  Dakota. 
Other  big  farmers  are  plowing  thousands  of  acres  at 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  acre  and  sowing  seed  at  20  cents 
per  acre  with  the  Huber.  Two  men  witha  Huber  do  the  work 
of  ten  or  twelve  men  with  less  efficient  equipment. 

If  you  are  farming  in  a  big  way  you  will  save  money  and 
increase  your  profits  by  using  a 

LJI  ID  CD  FARMERS' 
nUDLtl  TRACTOR 

Burns  Merosene  or  Gasoiine 

It  will  pull  a  dozen  fourteen-inch  plows.  Turns  corners  almost 
as  short  as  a  Ford  car;  operates  the  biggest  threshing  ma- 
chine as  fast  as  the  men  can  feed  the  grain  to  it.  A  Huber 
will  enable  you  to  get  your  plowing  done  when  it  should  be 
done  and  earn  tremendous  dividends  for  you  by  contract  work 
plowing,  threshing  and  filling  silos  on  neighboring  farms  or 
by  highway  construction. 

The  Huber  is  built  to  do  big  work  in  a  big  way  for  big 
men  who  know  that  price  is  measured  by  work  done,  low 
up-keep  and  operating  cost  and  increased  efficiency  from 
the  human  element. 

Our  1916  Model,  35-70,  5s  the  crowning  achievement  of  our  more  than 
forty  years'  experience  in  building  high  class  farming  machinery.  It  burns 
gasoline  or  kerosene  and  is  capable  of  doing  more  work  in  less  time  and 
for  lower  cost  than  any  of  our  previous  models.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
biggest  tractor  value  in  the  world  today. 

Write  jor  particulars.    No  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 

Established  Forty  Years 
80O.Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Pioneer  [Builders  of  Steam  Traa- 
tion  Engines,  Grain  Threshers,  etc. 


T^GrayTractor 

With  TheWide  Drive  Drum 


""HE  Gray  costs  a  little  more  than  others  but  none  of  its  users 
have  ever  regretted  paying  the  Gray  price. 

Sold  On  Approval — Catalog:  On  Request. 

Model  "A"  20-35  H.  P.,  Weight  8,000  lbs. 
Model  "B"  15-25  H.  I*.,  Weight  5,500  lbs. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
l'ower  Farming  Engineers 


1034  Marshall  Street 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN  ONE  SEASON 


This  is  the  record  of  these  great  hay-savin*?,  money-making  stack  cov- 
ers all  over  the  country  on  thousands  of  farms.  They  save  enough  to 
pay  for  themselves — and  more — on  the  very  first  stacks  they  cover.  They 
save  ALL  the  hay.  They  save  extra  hauling  and  handling.  They  save 
extra  wagons  and  teams  and  men. 

MARTIN  METAL  STACK  COVERS 

Are  made  in  galvanized  cornurated  sections.   Are  water  tight  and  rost  proof.  Can't 

blow  off.    More  economical  than  barns  and  sheds  and  provide  bettor  ventilation. 

Make  your  bay  core  better,  grade  better  and  brine  yon  at  feast  1 1  more  per  too. 

Are  made  ir.  all  sizes.    Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.    Guaranteed  to  last  for  years. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature  and  introductory  pries- 
Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Co. .320  N.Mosley,  Wicbita,  Kan.    Stocks  car- 
ried at  Wichita,  Kan.  :K.  C.  Mo. ; Davenport.  Ia.  ;Canton,0. ; Omaha,  Neb. 
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The  fact  that  it  has  paid  so  well  finan- 
cially is  an  indication  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  work  being  done. 

The  gross  receipts  from  sale  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  year  was  $868,  while  the 
total  expense  was  $496.  This  expense 
included  the  labor,  all  of  which  was 
hired,  the  cost  of  seed,  purchase  of  im- 
plements, insurance,  and  other  small 
items.  The  implements  became  a  part 
of  the  permanent  equipment  and  their 
total  cost  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
farm  for  this  one  year. 

It  is  planned  to  build  a  model  dairy 
barn  on  the  farm  in  the  near  future  so 
that  demonstrations  can  be  made  in  the 
handling  of  dairy  cows.  An  orchard  will 
also  be  added. 

Such  farm  in  connection  with  a  school 
of  this  kind  adds  greatly  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  instruction  given. 

Late  Gardening 

I  have  found  that  where  one  has  to 
replant  or  for  any  reason  is  deterred 
from  getting  in  early  garden  that  ger- 
mination may  be  hastened  and  many 
things  helped  along  by  a  little  fore- 
thought and  planning. 

I  sprout  peas,  beans,  melons,  squash 
and  cucumber  seeds  indoors,  by  first 
wringing  a  woolen  cloth  or  old  towel  out 
of  warm  water  and  then  wrapping  the 
seeds  up  in  same  and  placing  in  the 
nursery  of  my  incubator  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  longer.  They  will  sprout 
'almost  as  quick  on  top  if  the  room  is 
warm,  or  near  the  stove,  just  so  they 
are  kept  moist.  One  must  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  sprouts  in  handling. 
Plant  as  usual. 

Sometimes,  when  not  resorting  to  the 
sprouting  method,  if  the  ground  is  not 
sufficiently  moist,  we  carry  water  and 
pour  in  the  furrows.  When  it  soaks 
away  we  plant  the  seeds.  Before  many 
days  they  are  peeping  through. 

To  hasten  cucumber  bearing,  sink  gal- 
lon buckets  or  syrup  pails  in  the  ground 
near  the  hills,  first  punching:'  the  bot- 
toms full  of  holes.  Fill  with  water  and 
when  it  soaks  away,  refill.  This  also 
increases  their  productiveness  and  pro- 
longs the  season  of  bearing. 

Tomatoes  often  set  on  quicker  if  the 
tops  are  cut  back.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  West  where  at  times  they 
all  seem  to  go  to  vines.  I  go  through 
mine  frequently  with  a  sharp  knife, 
slashing  right  and  left. 

Have  you  tried  the  casabas?  They 
keep  far  into  the  winter  and  are  splendid 
eating.  They  are  a  new  variety  of  musk- 
melon,  at  least  new  to  me. 

Peas  will  grow  and  do  well  from  now 
on  "too,  and  some  varieties  of  cabbage 
will  yet  have  time  to  head.  So  you 
may  still  have  hopes  of  a  garden; 

July  is  the  month  to  plant  turnips 
for  winter  use.  —  Mbs.  C.  K.  Turneh, 
Fowler,  Kan. 
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Corn  on  Alfalfa  Sod 

Corn  growers  have  found  that  corn 
does  not  as  a  rule  do  well  on  alfalfa  sod. 
The  soil  is  so  ruch  that  the  corn  grows 
too  rank  a  stalk  and  frequently  mois- 
ture will  be  deficient  and  as  a  result  a 
field  that  gave  great  promise,  early  in 
the  season  will  produce  a  poor  yield  of 
grain. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently made  some  suggestions  for  limit- 


ing the  growth  of  the  fodder,  based  on 
experimental  work  in  that  state.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  suggested  that  listing 
will  give  better  results  than  surface 
planting,  providing  the  alfalfa  was 
plowed  under  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
and  the  plowing  was  not  done  too  deep. 
If  the  plowing  was  done  late  or  very 
deep,  this,  of  course,  would  not  be  prac- 
tical. A  second  method  of  reducing  the 
fodder  growth  is  to  plant  the  corn 
rather  thin,  perhaps  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  stand.  The  third  method 
is  to  plant  a  small  variety.  A  small, 
early  variety  on  alfalfa  ground  will  re- 
quire less  moisture  than  the  larger  corn 
and  will  stand  a  chance  of  maturing  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  dry  weather  of 
the  late  summer.  Of  course,  if  corn  is 
to  be  used  for  silage  or  fodder,  there 
would  be  no  special  reason  for  attempt- 
ing to  limit  the  fodder  growth,  since 
tonnage  yield  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  in 
a  silage  crop  rather  than  grain  yield. 

When  to  Cut  Alfalfa 

P.  R.,  Sumner  County,  writes  that  he 
has  a  field  of  alfalfa  that  is  now  over  a 
foot  tall.  He  asks  if  there  is  any  special 
time  that  it  should  be  cut  to  give  best 
results. 

The  general  rule  for  cutting  alfalfa  is 
to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  bloom 
and  cut  when  at  least  a  tenth  of  the 
glossoms  are  out. 

Alfalfa  will  mature  several  crops  in 
one  season,  but  to  secure  the  largest 
yields  it  must  be  cut  when  the  growth 
has  ceased  and  the  plant  is  getting  ready 
to  send  up  new  shoots  from  the  crown. 
This  stage  usually  coincides  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blossoms,  but  it  is  not 
best  to  depend  entirely  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blossom.  In  some  seasons 
these  are  delayed  and  the  shoots  start 
before  the  blooms  appear.  Experienced 
alfalfa  growers  are  familiar  with  this 
habit  of  the  plant,  but  beginners  with 
this  crop  perhaps .  have  not  learned  to 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  these  new 
shoots  or  buds.  The  crop  should  always 
be  cut  when  the  buds  first  appear.  It  is 
an  indication  that  the  present  crop  will 
not  grow  any  more  and  if  cutting  is 
delayed  until  new  shoots  are  high  enough 
to  be  mowed  the  next  crop  will  receive 
a  severe  setback.  The  shoots  will  not  go 
on  growing  after  the  tops  have  been  cut. 
They  become  dormant  and  before  there 
can  be  another  crop  new  shoots  must 
start  from  the  crown. 

We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
watch  the  crowns  of  his  alfalfa  plants 
for  the  first  appearance  of  these  new 
buds,  then  cut  the  crop  before  they  have 
grown  enough  to  be  clipped  by  the 
mower.  The  weather  is  frequently  most 
unfavorable  for  hay-making  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
some  first  cutting  hay  spoil  than  to  let 
it  stand  so  long  that  the  second  cutting 
will  be  much  reduced. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Many  poor  stands  of  kafir  are  due  to 
planting  seed  of  weak  vitality. 


Precipitation  In  Kansas,  April,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


MORE  moisture  fell  in  Kansas  during  April,  just  passed,  than  in  any 
other  month  since  last  September,  and  in  Western  Kansas  there 
was  more  than  in  the  five  previous  months  combined.  It  was  much 
better  distributed  than  is  usually  the  case  and  fell  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  month. 

The  snowfall  was  unusually  heavy  for  this  time  of  the  year,  being, 
with  one  exception,  the  greatest  on  record  for  ApriL  Practically  all  of  it 
fell  on  the  6th  and  7th  and  the  totals  in  some  counties  exceeded  10  inches. 
In  the  western  counties  there  was  more  snow  than  fell  during  any  month 
last  winter. 


Your  money 
buys  quality 

Quality  has  been 
the  only  inducement 
ever  offered  men  to 
smoke  Prince  Albert. 
Coupons  or  premiums 
have  never  been  used 
with  it.  Prince  Albert 
can  in  no  way  be  af- 
fected by  national  or 
state   restrictions  on 
the  use  of  coupons  and 
premiums  be- 
cause its  policy 
has  always  been 
for  quality  I 

Quick  as  you  light 
up  some  Prince  Albert 
tobacco  you'll  realize 
how  much  you  appre- 
ciate its  freedom  from 
bite  and  parch  which  are  cut  out  by  the  patented  process  by 
which  it  is  made. 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

is  the  kind  of  tobacco  you  will  like  to  get  friendly  with  because 
you  can  smoke  a  lot  of 


Ralph  Bingham 
discovers  the 
"national  joy  smoke" 


Copyright  1916  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


On  tie  reverse  side  of  the 
you 

will  read:  "Process  Patented 
July  30th,  1907." 


it  and  each  package  will  ^JSST^ 
appeal  to  your  taste 
more  than  the  last  one. 

You  buy  some  Prince  Albert  and  try 
it  right  away — in  a  cigarette  or  a  pipe — 
because  it  is  so  good  you  will  be  sorry 
you  didn't  know  it  long  ago. 

Prince  Albert  is  sold  everywhere  in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc; 
tidy  red  tins,  10c;  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidorm 
and  in  pound  crystal-glass  humidors  with  oponge- 
moistener  tops  that  keep  the  tobacco  in  fine  condition 
all  the  time. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CO. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 


Simplicity,  strength,  durability, 
make  the  Lightning 


With  the 

Lightning 
Line 


MAKE  BIG  PROFITS 

Press  the  most  economical  to  buy;  big  capacity,  quick  work, 
no  trouble,  lasts  for  years,  best  farm  money-maker. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  both  heavy  and  lipht  presses,  horse, 
engine  and  tractor  power.   We  will  make  good  terms  to  right  customers. 

Send  name  today  for  complete  catalog,  showing  all  styles  and  prices. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO.,      -     KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PRESERVE   YOUR   LUMBER,  SILOS,  SHINGLES,   FENCE  POSTS 

CURRY  PRESERVER,  a  carbolinoum  oil  with  over  a  quarter  ccatury  quality  record,  will  insure 
your  Lumber,  Silos.  Shingles,  Fence  Posts,  etc.,  against  Rot  and  Decay. 

One  application  of  CURRY  WOOD  PRESERVER  (a  boy  can  do  the  work),  will  give  longer  life 
to  your  Lumber  at  loss  cost. 

ADD  TO  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS  BY  REDUCING  TOUR  EXPENSE. 

The  large  Railroads,  Telegraph  Companies.  Factories,  etc,  have  for  years  been  successfully  and 
profitably  using  wood  preserver  for  their  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles.  Floors.  Platforms,  etc.  You  can  now 
get  the  same  Preserver  in  small  quantities  for  use  on  the  farm.  The  number  of  uses  to  which  you 
can  profitably  put  CURRY  PRESERVER  will  surprise  you. 

Mail  One  Dollar  for  prepaid  largo  sample  (enough  to  preserve  about  a  hundred  feet),  also  full 
directions,  price  list  and  useful,  interesting  literature.  Complete  particulars  including  list  of  uses  Free. 
CHAS.  C.  CURRV  &  CO.,  2145  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BLDC,  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


ALLIGATOR  WRENCH  AND  HANDY  TOOL  FREE 


The  Alligator  Wrench  requires  no  adjustment;  simple;  always  ready  for 
use;  never  slips.  Works  in  closer  quarters  tlian  any  other  wrench.  It  is 
light,  strong,  compact.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

THREE  DIES  FOR  CUTTING  or  efeaning  threads  in  bolts  used 
— — — •  —  on  farm  machinery.  It  is  drop- 
forged  from  the  best  steel,  scientifically  tempered,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

OUR  SPECIAL   FREE  OFFER     we  will  send  the  handy  Alligator 

  Wrench  free  and  postpaid  to  all 

who  send  $1.00  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  15  cents 
extra  to  pay  packing  and  postage — $1.15  in  all.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER       -:-       -:-        TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $400 

iWITH  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  you  can 
dance  whenever  you  wish. 

The  Victrola  brings  to  you  all  the 
newest  dances,  played  by  bands  and 
orchestras  noted  for  their  superb  dance 
music. 

Hear  the  latest  dance  music  at  any  Victor 
dealer's.   Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola 


I  ONLY 


Amazing  Offer  now—  _ 
Paint  everything  np  E9  U  ALLON 
with  Genuine  Guaranteed 

King's  Hi KWALITY 

—best  paint  to  boy— it  lasts.  Write 
us  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder. 
King  H.  W.S.  &  Lumber  Co. 
1801  Troost  Av.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Big  Beautiful  Plan  Book 

King's  MODEL  Farm 
Buildings— SI  you  enclose 
10c  for'  postage  and  packing. 


orrA  WA,  /CANS. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

AH  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau    of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22.000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kansas  Farmer    61.253 

Topoka,  Kan. 

Wallace's  Farmer    80,000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Farmer's  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The  Farmer    140.855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63.454 
Racino,  Wis. 

Hoard's  Dairyman    67,820 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 

Prairie  Farmer    100.000 

Chicago,  111. 

Breeders'  Gazette    90.000 

Chicago.  111. 

The  Progressive  Farmer   174,121 

Birmingham,  Raleigh.  Dal- 
las. Memphis 

Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 

Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland,  Ohio.  \  256.861 

( Rate  60c  per  line 

Michigan  Farmer   

Dotroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 
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$U2'/2 


1.863.465  $8.43',  2 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HKRBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICACO.  nx. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep..  SRI  4th  Ave., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HOME  CANNERS 

Cut  your  living  expense  anil  make  ready 
money  besides,  with  our  patented,  econom- 
ical, scientific  heating  outfits.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Catalog  free.  HOME  CANNER 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
OTTAWA 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


"Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 
And   you  shall  have  corn   to  sell  and  to 

keep." 

Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyour  song! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  today 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 

— Wordsworth. 


to  check  it.  The  safe  and  sure  way  is 
to  check  the  flies. 


What  a  pity  that  the  old-time  custom 
of  having  large  bells  on  the  farms  for 
calling  the  men  from  the  fields  for  meals, 
is  fast  losing  its  popularity. 

Consider  whether  we  ought  not  to  be 
more  in  the  habit  of  seeking  honor  from 
our  descendants  than  from  our  ances- 
tors; thinking  it  better  to  be  nobly  re- 
membered than  nobly  born. — Ruskin. 

Always  is  the  time  to  start  campaigns 
against  house  flies,  and  there  should  be 
no  restriction  as  to  the  territory  cov- 
ered. The  value  of  a  persistent  house- 
by-house  warfare  against  this  deadly 
pest  cannot  be  estimated.  Flies  do  much 
greater  damage,  even,  than  is  credited 
to  them,  and  when  the  cause  is  traced 
to  germs  carried  by  them,  it  is  too  late 


We  never  think  of  a  fight  against  flies 
without  remembering  the  accompanying 
danger  of  children  being  poisoned  by  the 
preparations  set  out  for  flies  but  which 
are  so  often  found  and  sampled  by  the 
little  folks.  The  only  safe  way  to  use 
such  preparations  is  to  put  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  children. 


Let  us  endeavor  so  to  live  that  when 
we  die  even  the  undertaker  will  be 
sorry. 


Poor  Richard  Says 

Love  your  enemies,  for  they  tell  you 
your  faults. 

Neglect  mending  a  small  fault,  and 
'twill  soon  be  a  great  one. 

Many  have  quarreled  about  religion, 
that  never  practiced  it. 

Sudden  pow'r  is  apt  to  be  insolent, 
sudden  liberty  saucy;  that  behaves  best 
which  has  grown  gradually; 

He  that  is  of  opinion  money  will  do 
everything,  may  well  be  suspected  of 
doing  everything  for  money. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
Of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and"  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  1660 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This 
model  is  gathered  at  front  shoulders  and  is  fashionable  to  the  extreme  in  fullness. 
A  dainty  collar  overlays  a  neck  finished  with  a  fold  or  band  of  the  material  which 
in  rounded  outline  continues  down  front  where  the  closing  is  made.  No.  7640 — Boys' 
Russian  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  is  a  sutjt  that  will  appeal  to  the 
practical  mother  who  will  depend  upon  blend  of  color  for  the  dress  effect.  The 
blouse  is  cut  full  and  shapely  and  conveniently  closes  down  the  front.  The  trousers 
mav  be  finished  at  the  U-ks  with  leg  hands  or  elastics.  No.  764'i — Ladies'  Shirtwaist: 
Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Popular  because  of  its  practical  lines,  this 
waist  is  made  with  two  plaits  at  each  stile  of  front,  the  closing  at  the  center  is  vis- 
ible and  made  with  buttons;  a  smart  collar  and  neat  cuffs  bring  out  its  lines  for 
simplicity  of  stvle.  No.  76.V2 — Ladies'  Negligee:  ("nt  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  This  ladies'  negligee  Is  made  with  a  slightly  raised  waistline  and 
has  a  four-gored  skirt.  The  broad  collar  reaches  to  the  shoulder  in  front  and  is  of 
solid  color  material,  scalloping  being  used  to  finish.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used  No.  7680 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  girl's  dress 
shows  a  garment  that  is  really  bewitching  in  style.  It  has  a  separate  guimpe  and 
admits  of  being  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  full  plaited  skirt  has  a  deep 
hem  and  buttons  with  edging  for  cuffs  and  the  low  collar  give  the  finishing  touches. 
No.  7685— Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  In  excellent 
taste  is  this  dress  for  the  woman  who  wants  a  practical  design  that  is  not  necessarily 
plain.  Either  high  or  regulation  waist  line  Is  used,  and  short  or  long  sleeves.  The 
skirt  has  four  gores  and  a  pocket  either  side. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOB 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,,  TOPEKA. 


Gome  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

On  main  line  of  Missouri  Pacific.  Well 
improved  480  acres,  4  miles  out;  200  culti- 
vated, balance  pastures,  R.  F.  D.  and  phone, 
an  ideal  home,  corn,  wheat  and  stock  farm. 
Before  locating,  get  our  list  of  sixty  fine 
farms  for  sale  in  Central  Western  Kansas, 
map  of  Kansas,  and  other  literature.  Agents 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD,  Utica,  Kansas 

SPLENDID  65-ACRE  TRACT 

Situated  *4  mile  from  the  city  limits;  good 
8-room  house  and  other  improvements,  all 
rich  dark  soil,  no  waste  land.  Splendid 
school  and  church  facilities.  Your  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  this  home  right.  Write  for 
full  description  and  post  card  picture  of 
house. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

FOR  SALE    OR  TRADE 

Flour  and  chop  mill,  steam  power,  large 
stone  building  and  elevator.  Located  in 
fine  Eastern  Kansas  town  on  U.  P.  Railroad 
with  spur  track.  Cost  over  $50,000  but  will 
sell  for  $15,000  or  trade  for  land. 
E.  JAMESON  &  SON,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

FINE  SECTION  UNIMPROVED 

Only  eight  miles  from  Leoti,  county  seat 
of  Wichita  County,  Kansas.  Fine  wheat 
land  and  can  all  be  plowed.  Price  for  ouick 
sale,  $10  per  acre.  CARTER  REALTY  & 
ABSTRACT  CO.,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

TWENTY  ACRES  %  mi.  McAlester,  city 
15,000;  15  a.  in  cultivation,  12  of  which  is 
dry  bottom.  Fair  improvements.  Price,  $40 
per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MAN,  SINGLE,  WANTS  STEADY 
employment  on  a  farm;  experienced.  Ad- 
dress Ezra  Asbill,  Grimes,  Okla. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8y2xll  inches.    Bond  paper.    White.    500  for  $2.50. 
1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50.    If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 
ENVELOPES- 
NO.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.   White.   500  for  $2.00. 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.   White.   500  for  $2.25. 
1.000  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes.  500  for  $1.75. 
1,000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 

Round  corner.  2Hx3Ts  inches.  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  sauare  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25.  1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  2,  Rcsiular  si:-e.  S'.ixSH  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35.  1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS- 
NO.  1,  Special,  size  5M:*5E'S  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25.  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.25. 

BILL  HEADS- 
NO.  2,  size  7x8%  Inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75,  1,000  for  $3.00,  addiUonal  1.000  $1.75. 

BILL  HEADS — 
No.  1,  size  4T4xS%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50.  1,000  for  $2.75,  addiUonal  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs. 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid.  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,,  Kan. 
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STATE  CANNING  CLUBS 

None  Affords  filore  Instructive  VPork  and  the  Results 
are  Shared  by  all   the   Family  Throughout  the  Year 


HOW  would  you  like  to  be  able  to 
go  to  your  pantry  or  cellar,  es- 
pecially during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  when  you  hardly  know 
what  to  get  for  dinner,  and  find  that 
you  have  plenty  of  nice,  home-grown 
and  home-canned  sweet  corn,  tender, 
golden  wax  and  stringless  green  pod 
beans,  peas,  pumpkin,  squash  and  as- 
paragus? Yes,  you  can  buy  all  these, 
but  wouldn't  they  taste  a  little  better 
if  they  came  from  your  own  garden  and 
were  canned  in  your  own  kitchen?  If 
you  are  not  enjoying  all  these  good 
tilings,  it  is  just  because  you  are  not 
trying  to  as  are  "the  club  boys  and  girls. 
Surely  if  the  club  boys  and  girls  all 
over  Kansas  and  their  mothers  can  grow 
and  then  can  these  vegetables,  you  can. 

In  the  club  work,  the  young  people 
are  first  urged  to  grow  their  gardens, 
then  they  are  taught  how  to  can  the 
surplus  either  for  the  market  or  for 
home  use.  They  are  taught  to  can  by 
the  new  method  which  enables  them  to 
do  all  the  work  in  one  operation  and 
mostly  with  home-made  outfits  or  with 
the  wash  boiler  or  an  empty  lard  can. 
More  than  ten  thousand  quarts  of  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables  were  canned 
by  these  club  girls  and  boys  last  year 
right  here  in  Kansas.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  even  the  boys  enjoy  work- 
ing at  it,  and  many  of  them  find  it 
profitable,  too.  For  example,  one  boy 
who  could  only  get  fifteen  cents  each 
for  his  pumpkins,  canned  them  and,  in 
this  way  made  the  larger  ones  bring  him 
ninety  cents  each.  One  club  in  Leaven- 
worth County  canned  more  than  fifty 
different  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  a  club  of  twenty-two  girls  m 
Cowley  County  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  J.  I.  Deichman  of  near  Winfield, 
canned  4,670  quarts.  Not  a  single  one 
of  these  girls  had  ever  successfully 
canned  a  quart  of  vegetables  save  to- 
matoes previous  to  entering  Mrs.  Deich- 
man's  club.  They  were  taught  the  new 
cold  pack  method  and  even  surprised 
their  leaders  by  the  results  of  their 
work. 

All  this  canning  club  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  two  club  projects  which 
are  promoted  under  the  direction  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College — the  gardening  and  can- 
ning clubs  and  the  mother-daughter  can- 
ning clubs. 

MOTHER-DAUGHTER  CANNI-NG  CLUB 

The  requirements  for  this  club  are  as 
follows:  Age,  daughters  10  to  18  years, 
inclusive,  but  no  age  requirement  for  the 
mothers.  Time  of  enrollment,  January 
1  to  July  1.  Project,  to  can  and  report 
on  not  less  than  twenty-five  quarts  of 
fruit  and  twenty-five  quarts  of  vege- 
tables representing  not  less  than  five 
different  varieties  of  each. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  teach 
and  encourage  home  canning  and  the 
saving  of  those  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  generally  plentiful  in  summer, 
but  scarce  in  winter.  Complete  canning 
instructions  will  be  sent  to  each  team — 
mother-daughter — enrolled  in  this  club, 
and,  if  possible,  a  canning  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given  for  each  club  by  some- 
one sent  out  from  the  extension  division 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Last 
year  members  of  these  clubs  very  suc- 
cessfully canned  such  vegetables  as  green 
beans,  peas,  corn,  pumpkins,  squash, 
sweet  potatoes,  asparagus,  and  mixed 
greens. 

Either  mother  and  her  daughter  en- 
roll together,  do  the  canning  together, 
keep  records  together,  and,  when  making 
an  exhibit,  enter  their  products  as  one 
exhibit.  (Jellies  and  preserves  are  not 
to  be  classed  as  canned  products.) 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  used  by 
these  clubs  may  be  from  the  home  or- 
chard or  garden,  or  purchased.  The  only 
requirement  in  this  respect  is  that  each 
team  note  the  cost  or  approximate  value 
of  all  products  at  the  time  they  were 
canned.  Records  must  also  be  kept  of 
amount  and  cost  of  sugar  used,  cost  of 
new  jars,  cans,  rubbers,  lids,  labels,  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  time  spent  either 
by  the  mother  or  the  daughter. 

Each  club  should  organize  by  electing 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
committee  leaders.  Meetings  should  be 
held  every  two  to  four  weeks.  The  ac- 
tual canning  of  at  least  one  fruit  and 
one  vegetable  should  be  demonstrated  at 
each  meeting.  No  club  should  be  organ- 
ized with  less  than  five  teams  and  per- 
haps never  more  than  ten. 

It  frequently  happens  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  local  merchants, 
gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  to  have 
fresh  products  supplied  to  a  club  of  this 
kind  at  somewhat  better  rates  than  when 
each  individual  buys  in  small  quantities. 


These  clubs  are  also  able  to  get  local 
dealers  or  merchants  to  send  away  and 
get  for  them  fruits  and  vegetables  not 
grown  locally. 

In  determining  prize  winners,  the  fol- 
lowing basis  for  awards  will  be  consid- 
ered : 

Quality  and  variety  of  canned  prod- 
ucts, 0  to  30  per  cent  or  points;  quan- 
tity of  canned  products,  0  to  15  per  cent 
or  points;  general  appearance  of  exhibit, 
0  to  15  per  cent  or  points;  profit  on 
investment,  0  to  20  per  cent  or  points; 
records  and  story,  0  to  20  per  cent  or 
points. 

GARDENING  AND  CANNING  CLUBS 

Requirements  are  as  follows:  Age, 
10  to  18, years,  inclusive.  Time  of  en- 
rollment, January  1  to  July  1.  Project, 
to  grow  one-fortieth  acre  of  garden 
vegetables  and  the  canning  of  no  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of 
each  variety  grown. 

One-fortieth  of  an  acre  is  four  square 
rods  or  1,089  square  feet,  so  this  plot 
can  be  33  feet  by  33  feet;  99  by  11;  60 J 
by  18,  or  66  to  16J  feet.  It  must  be 
rectangular  in  shape  and  all  in  one 
tract.  Only  those  vegetables  should  be 
grown  that  can  be  canned,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  squash; 
beets,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  Swiss 
chard,  mixed  greens,  cucumbers,  etc.  In- 
structions for  the  canning  of  vegetables 
will  be  sent  out  by  the  state  leader  to 
all  members  who  enroll  in  this  club. 
While  the  members  are  not  required  to 
can  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
crop  of  each  variety  grown,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  able  to  increase 
their  profits  by  canning  a  considerable 
more  than  this  amount.  Especially  is 
this  true  where  a  good  daily  market  for 
fresh  vegetables  is  not  within  easy 
reach. 

In  determining  local,  county,  and  state 
champions,  the  following  basis  for 
awards  will  be  considered: 

Quantity  grown  and  canned,  0  to  30 
per  cent  or  points;  variety  grown  and 
canned,  0  to  15  -per  cent  or  points;  ex- 
hibit of  canned  products,  0  to  15  per 
cent  or  points;  net  profit  from  garden, 
0  to  20  per  cent  or  points;  records  and 
story,  0  to  20  per  cent. or  points. 

When  a  gardening  and  canning  club 
or  a  mother-daughter  canning  club  is 
properly  organized,  Mr.  Hall,  the  state 
leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work, 
either  goes  himself  or  sends  someone  to 
teach  the  new  canning  process.  Not 
only  are  the  club  members  taught  how 
to  can  in  glass  jars,  but  they  are  also 
taught  how  to  can  in  tin.  When  a  club 
wishes  to  can  for  the  market,  Mr.  Hall 
recommends  that  cans  be  used  instead 
of  jars,  but  for  home  purposes  the  jars 
are  recommended  as  they  are  consider- 
ably cheaper  since  they  can  be  used  sev- 
eral years,  while  a  can  is  good  for  only 
one  season.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
boys  and  girls  find  it  more  difficult  to 
can  in  glass  than  in  tin,  but  with  a 
little  experience  most  of  the  boys,  even, 
become  quite  skilled  in  handling  the 
glass  jars. 

One  boy  who  canned  64  quarts  of  veg- 
etables last  year,  reported  that  he  had 
broken  but  two  jars.  The  canning  work 
is  not  only  making  the  garden  club  work 
more  profitable,  but  it  is  making  it 
more  popular  with  both  old  and  young. 
In  many  communities  there  is  no  mar- 
ket for  fresh  garden  vegetables,  so  club 
members  who  are  not  able  to  can  their 
surplus  are  not  making  much  profit  from 
their  gardens.  By  canning  they  can  sell 
at  good  profits  and  whenever  they  wish 
to  sell.  But  better  still,  this  canning 
work  is  providing  the  homes  with  vege- 
tables from  home  gardens,  not  simply 
two  or  three  months  during  the  growing 
season,  but  the  whole  year  through. 
Farm  families  which  a  year  or  two  ago 
were  growing  only  a  few  rows  of  corn, 
beans,  peas,  and  pumpkins  for  summer 
use,  are  now  growing  ten  times  as  much 
of  each  and  by  means  of  the  canning  are 
able  to  have  these  vegetables  every  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer,  the  instructions  and  re- 
cipes which  Mr.  Hall  sends  out  to  his 
canning  clubs  will  be  published. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  canning  club 
work  should  write  Otis  E.  Hall,  State 
Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Classified  Advertising 


Cards — Free 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — man  to  work  on  farm 
to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  milk 
cows.  Must  be  clean  and  no  bad  habits. 
J.        Yordy,  Tescott,  Kan. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,   Lawrence,  Kan. 

WANTED — MAN  WITH  FORD  CAPABLE 
handling  territory  for  new  Ford  Timer. 
Sells  on  sight.  Has  no  equal.  Price  50 
cents.  Write  for  particulars  and  sample. 
Dow  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farmers. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

$1,000  PER  MAN  PER  COUNTY,  STRANGE 
invention,  startles  world  —  agents  amazed. 
Ten  experienced  men  divide  $40,000.  Kor- 
stad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200  in  14  days.  Schlei- 
cher, a  minister,  $195  in  first  12  hours. 
$1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked  by 
Stoneman  in  30  days;  $15,000  to  date.  A 
hot  or  cold  running  water  bath  equipment 
for  any  home  at  only  $0.50.  Self-heating. 
No  plumbing  or  waterworks  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusive  sale.  Credit  given. 
Send  no  money.  Write  letter  or  postal  to- 
day. Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Allen  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

SQUARE  SECTION  FINE  WHEAT  LAND, 
small  cash  payment,  long  time.  L.  E.  Pen- 
dleton, Dodge  City,  Kan. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change property,  write  us.  Black's  Business 
Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  -  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111. 

FOR  SALE— ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  CAT- 
tle  ranches  in  Texas;  5,500  acres  in  the  oil 
district,  with  private  station  and  shipping 
pens  on  the  ranch,  and  also  several  hundred 
head  of  good  stock  cattle  on  the  ranch. 
For  sale  with  the  ranch.  Price,  $15.00  per 
acre,  part  cash,  balance  terms.  Address  W. 
T.  Gibbins,  Manager,  Odell,  Texas. 

IDEAL  DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK 
farm  of  forty  acres,  just  outside  a  good  live 
town,  800  population.  Good  six-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house  with  cement  floor,  shop, 
garage,  buggy  shed,  coal  shed,  two  good 
wells  of  never-failing  water  with  wind  mills 
and  tanks,  one  irrigating  tank  holds  200 
barrels,  one  stock  tank  10  barrels.  Trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  it  homey  and 
cozy.  Price,  $6,000.  Address  C,  care  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  LAND  OPENING — 
Over  500,000  acres  fruit,  farm  and  dairy 
land  in  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Wash- 
ington, will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
this  summer.  Our  new  book,  "Description 
of  Colville  Indian  Reservation,"  copyrighted 
by  Smith  &  McCrea,  publishers,  gives  full 
information  and  map  and  shows  how  to  lo- 
cate any  piece  of  land  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  locator.  Postpaid.  $1.00  Smith 
&  McCrea,  533  Eagle  Building,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


CATTLE. 


SEE  E.  L.  ENSIGN  FOR  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 
Cameron,  Mo. 

HOI.STEIN  CALVES,  15-lfiTHS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
heifer  calves,  $15  each,  crated.  Edward 
Yohn,  Watertown,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association,  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis. 

100  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  AND  COWS — 
Consisting  of  big  springing  heifers  and  pure- 
breds,  young  springing  cows  and  a  number 
of  heifers,  six  to  fifteen  months  old  ones. 
A  carefully  selected  well  bred  lot.  High 
grades.  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS, 

GERMAN  MILLET,  $2.06  PER  HUNDRED 
pounds.     John  Holmstrom,    Randolph,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN.  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOL- 
ton,  Kan. 

PURE  BLACK-HULLED  WHITE  KAFIR 
corn  graded  and  tested,  $1  per  bushel;  bur- 
lap sacks  free.    A.  J.  Rymph,  Harper,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR-  PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White.  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

NANCY  HALL  SW  EET  POTATO  PLANTS 
by  the  million,  $1.75  thousand;  5,000  lots 
prepaid.     J.  S.  Norman,  Bentonville,  Ark. 

PURE  DWARF  BLACK-HULLED  KAFIR, 
choice  seed,  $1  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Ness 
City.  Sacks,  25  cents.  E.  J.  Ruffhead,  Ness 
City,  Kan. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN,  FULLY 
tested  and  guaranteed.  Boone  County  White, 
Hildreth  and  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  M.  T. 
Kelsey,  Northwood  Farm,  Topeka,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
and  Newstone,  Redrock,  Junepink,  Earliana 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Wakefield, 
Flatdutch,  Allhead,  Drumhead  cabbage 
plants,  $1.25  thousand.  All  5,000  lots  pre- 
paid. Any  kind  postpaid  40c  hundred;  $1 
three  hundred;  $1.40  five  hundred.  Capacity 
million  weekly.  Quantity  orders  solicited. 
Quick  shipment.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonyille, 
Arkansas. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

DEMOCRATIC  NEWSPAPER,  8,000, 
state  wide  circulation,  with  plant.  Incor- 
porated. Will  sell  or  trade  for  clear  real 
estate.  Will  sell  half  Interest  or  all.  X- 
Rays  Democrat,  217  W.  5th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to>  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  Is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

DOGS. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
ples,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Fancy  price 
for  good  ones.  Brockway's  Kennels,  Bald- 
win, Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  DUROC  JERSEY  FALL 
boars;  also  good  yearling  Percheron  stal- 
lion. All  pure-bred.  Oscar  T.  York,  Vin- 
land,  Kan. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  THREE  SPOTTED  SHET- 
land  ponies,  good  size  and  style.  Also  buggy 
and  harness.    J.  H.  French,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THIRTY  JACKS  A.V^  JEN- 
nets,  the  big  kind.  A  four-year-ott.  mis- 
tered black  French  draft  'tllion,  the'  ton 
kind.  Theodore  Conrad,  Groom,  Carson  Co., 
Texas. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall.  Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG. 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  —  HARDY.  RANH 
growing  variety.  Stands  floods,  drouths,  hot 
winds  and  severe  freezing.  Best  and  hard- 
iest pasture  grass.  Great  milk  producer. 
Write  today  for  leaflet  telling  how  to  get 
started.     Henry  Jefferies,   Ottawa,  Kan 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER.  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  B. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ALFALFA  HONEY — 
Two  60-pound  cans,  $11;  light  amber,  $10. 
Single  cans,  25  cents  extra.  Bert  W.  Hop- 
jfW,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MANURE  AND  GRAVEL 
loader  is  now  being  built  and  marketed  by 
the  Iowa  Manufacturing  Company  of  Ban- 
croft, Iowa. 

LISTEN,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  SEND  FOR 
my  free  catalog  and  have  lots  of  fun.  It 
also  tells  how  you  can  earn  valuable  pre- 
miums. L.  Stewart,  Traders  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  WAGON  OR  BUGGY? 
We  have  some  high  grade  wagons  and 
buggies  at  a  Kansas  point  for  sale  cheap. 
All  new  and  up-to-date  stock.  Write  us  for 
circular  and  prices.  Miller  Wagon  Co., 
Edina.  Mo. 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  $4 
hundred.     Jessie  Crites,  Florence,  Kan.  

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  CHEAP.  D.  W. 
Young:  strain.     G.  D.  Willems,  Inman,  Kan. 

Single    comb   buff   leghorns  — 

Thirty  eggs,  $1.75;  100  eggs,  $4.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons.  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn.  Haven,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,,  Fow- 
ler, Kan.   

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.     Eighth  year.  Mrs. 

D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City.  Kan. 


SINGLE      COMB      BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,    $3    per   hundred.     H.    M.    Schoepflin,  - 
Route  1,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Won  155  prizes.  Best  eggs, 
$1.50  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Ruthe  McFar- 
land,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  50c,  FIFTEEN; 
Barred  Rocks,  75c  fifteen;  W.  I.  Runner 
Ducks,  $1,  twelve;  White  Guineas,  $1,  six- 
teen.   Mrs.  David  Johnson.  Roxbury,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
5  cents.  Chicks,  10  cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan. 


WINTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm. 
Box  C,  Hallowell.  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison.  Kan. 


PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3,  Clyde,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  —  PRICES 
reasonable.     Alfred  Young,  Wakefield,  Kan. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan.   


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan.   


RICH  ROSE  COMB  REDS,  BRED  FROM 
winners.  Pen  eggs,  $2.50  per  fifteen;  range, 
$5  per  hundred.  Baby  chicks,  pen,  25c; 
range,  10c  each,  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan.   


WYANDOTTES. 


"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.    Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain;  fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.50.  G.  A.  Berglund, 
Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
birds  of  best  strain  in  state.  These  are  extra 
choice.  Fifteen.  $1;  100,  $5.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  $1.00  PER 
fifteen,  $5.00  per  hundred,  from  good  indi- 
viduals of  splendid  breeding.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty,  $2.50;  hundred,  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WINNERS  OF 
first  pen  Concordia,  Minneapolis  and  Solo- 
mon poultry  shows.  Eggs,  10c  each.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Frank  Henderson, 
Solomon,  Kan.   


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WORLD'S  FAIR 
winners.  Mammoth  Pekin  White  Runners 
and  Buff  Ducks.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Higgins,  Effingham,  Kan. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCK^— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1 ;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 


PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 


LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS— GOOD 
layers,  $1  per  12;  $1.75  per  24  eggs.  E. 
Bauer,  Beattle,  Kan. 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS, 
75c,  thirteen,  $5  hundred.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wag- 
ner, Holton,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  ,EGGS  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Choice  stock.  Write.  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
THrnr.   Rnlomnn.  Kan. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


.  PURE-BRED  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $4.00 
hundred.  Prompt  shipment.  Henry  Mar- 
tin, Wamego,  Kan. 


WAGNER'S  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50, 
$2.  Three  matings.  Circular  free.  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kan. 


EXTRA  FINE  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rocks.  Eggs,  $4.  Baby  chicks.  11c.  Mrs. 
Florence  Hoornbeck,  Winfield,  Kan. 


UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


BARTLEY'S  WINNING  -BARRED  ROCKS 
— Eggs,  $2  setting.  Half  price  after  May  1. 
Paul  Bartley,  Harper,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 


PRIZE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $2.50  FIF- 
teen,  $4.50  thirty,  $9  hundred.  10R  premiums. 
Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  fifty,  $3;  hundred,  $5. 
G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,    Cambridge,  Kan. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 


EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCKS.  BRED  TO 
win  and  lay.  If  you  want  beauty  and  utility 
combined,  write.  Mrs.  Clarence  Dearing, 
Palmyra,  Mo. 


LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood.  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.    Eggs  half  price.    Italian  "bees.  Mattie 
,  A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Yard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen  $1,    $3   per   fifty.    $5   hundred.     A.  G. 

Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 


EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN,  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFULLY  BARRED  LAYING 
strain  Ringlets.  New  York  prize  winners 
for  years.  Pens  two  and  three,  thirty  for 
$4;  pen  four,  fifty,  $2.75.  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson.  Jamestown,  Kan. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self. $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 


BR  AH  MAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens.  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 


DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan, 


WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  NIckerson. 
Kan. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  EXCLUSIVELY  — 
Eggs  from  carefully  mated  range  flock,  $1.25 
per  fifteen,  $4  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson,  Bronson,  Kan.   


EGGS,  $2  TO  $3  FOR  FIFTEEN  FROM 
my  almost  world-wide  reputation  Light 
Brahmas.  Also  a  few  young  cockerels.  Mrs. 
J.  R.   Kenworthy,  Wichita.  Kan.   


CORNISH  FOWLS. 


CORNISH  FOWLS  —  A  FEW  UTILITY 
pullets,  cockerels,  eggs.  L.  C  Horst,  New- 
ton, Kan. 


ORPINGTONS. 


BUFF  ORPII4GTON  EGGS— MAY  REDUC- 
tion,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


DARK  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— 100  EGGS, 
$3.25;  fifteen,  75c.  Gertrude  Haynes,  Grant- 
ville,  Kan. 


DARK  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  HEN  HATCHED 
chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  Parkerville, 
Kan. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 


R.  C.  REDS  —  EGGS  FROM  LAYING 
strain,  deep  rich  red.  Fifteen,  $2.  Mrs. 
Lester  Lambert,  Anderson,  Mo. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — EGGS  FROM  ESPE- 
cially  good  stock,  $1  per  setting,  $4  per 
hundred.     Creighton  Harper,  Roca,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $£  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 


S.  C.  RED  EGGS — LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson.  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 


GUARANTEED  FERTILITY,  SAFE  DE- 
livery  of  low  priced  hatching  eggs,  from 
big  boned,  good  colored,  heavy  laying  strain, 
both  combs,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Mating  list 
free.     H.  A.  Sibley,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 


REDS  — SINGLE  COMB,  EIGHT  YEARS 
prize  winners.  None  better.  Eggs  reduced 
to  $2  for  fifteen.  Chas.  E.  Lentz,  Atchison, 
Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  SINGLE  COMB  REDS — 
Consistent  winners  six  years.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$1.25;  hundred,  $5,  prepaid.  Twenty-five 
baby  chicks,  $3.00.  Live  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    Karl  Spellman.   Fredonia,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds.  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kan. 


SIX  GRAND  PENS  ROSE  COMfi  REDS, 
mated  to  roosters  costing  $15  to  $35.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $2;  thirty  eggs,  $3.50;  fifty  eggs, 
$5.  Splendid  range  flock,  $5  per  hundred. 
Send  for  catalog.  W.  R.  Huston,  Americus, 
Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — I 
have  bred  Reds  for  ten  years.  I  have  them 
as  good  as  the  best  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.  Eggs,  $1.25  to  $4.  Big  mating  list 
free.  Redview  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm,  A. 
S.  Fellers,  Prop..  Hays,  Kan.  (Secretary  of 
the  Golden  Belt  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.) 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.»  F.  Teague,  Collyer.  Kan. 


THIRTY-FIVE  POUND  TOMS.  WHITE 
Holland,  eggs  $3  per  eleven.  Jessie  Crites, 
Florence,  Kan. 


BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 


EGGS— FAMOUS  N ARRAG ANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 


FOR  SALE  — MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOL- 
land  turkey  eggs,  $2  per  ten.    Miss  Margaret 

Jeckel,  Sabetha.  Kan. 


EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.   W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 

Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State.  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  "GOLD  BANK" 
turkeys,  heavy  bodies,  splendidly  bronzed, 
white  edging.  Eggs,  66  cents  each.  S5  for 
ten,  postpaid.  Mrs.  Iver  ChristenBOu,  James- 
town. Kan. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Crested  Black 
Polish  eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Wm.  Neiers, 
Cascade,  Iowa. 

COCHjNS. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL  BIG  BUFF  COCHINS, 
heavily  feathered  .  from  head  to  toe,  with 
golden  yellow  plumage.  Chicks  hatched  in 
May  mature  fast  and  lay  in  cold  weather. 
Eggs.     K.  Tyler,  Norfolk.  Neb.  


Chick  Feeding  Hints 

The  first  chick  feed  should  be  a  dry- 
mixture  of  cracked  grains.  Cracked 
corn,  wheat,  kafir,  and  pin-head  oats  are 
all  good. 

Feed  sour  milk  or  beef  scrap  to  help 
build  muscle,  feathers,  and  bone.  One 
per  cent  of  bone  meal  should  be  included 
in  the  ration. 

Feed  three  times  a  day  and  no  more, 
but  add  rolled  oats  to  the  chick  feed 
twice  a  day  and  stale  bread  crumbs  or 
corn  bread  will  do  if  there  are  no  rolled 
oats  on  hand. 

Feed  finely  cut  lettuce,  onion  tops,  or 
other  green  stuff  if  the  chicks  cannot  be 
allowed  to  run  on  grass,  for  they  must 
have  something  of  this  kind  to  keep  the 
bowels  working  properly. 

Poor  growth  and  lack  of  thrift  usu- 
ally indicate  something  wrong  with  the 
feeding.  A  few  grains  of  sand  during 
the  first  few  days  after  hatching  help 
to  prepare  the  stomach  for  food  later, 
though  the  chick  is  still  living  on  the 
yolk  drawn  into  its  body  just  before 
hatching. 

Commercial  ground  feed  may  be  fed  or 
a  coffee  grinder  may  be  used  in  cracking 
the  grains.  Never  feed  wet  mixtures 
until  the  chicks  are  at  least  five  weeks 
old.  Use  corn  meal  that  has  not  heated 
in  sack  or  bin  and  place  a  wire  screen 
over  it  in  the  trough  to  prevent  it  from 
being  scratched  out  and  wasted. 


Sell  Unproductive  Hens 

At  this  time  of  year  the  egg  yield 
generally  diminishes  and  there  are  sev- 
eral idle  hens  on  the  place.  Many  of 
these  will  not  lay  before  next  fall  and 
some  not  until  next  spring.  To  feed 
these  unprofitable  fowls  for  several 
months  without  getting  any  returns 
from  them  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  here 
is  where  the  leak  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness is  often  found.  Feed  is  very  high 
in  price,  and  if  you  feed  one  hundred 
hens  when  only  twenty-five  of  them  are 
laying,  you  are  losing  money.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  twenty- 
five  layers  and  get  rid  of  the  non- 
productive ones;  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  non-productive  ones  are  not 
needed  for  breeding  purposes  next  year. 

Hens  are  bringing  good  prices  these 
days — from  fourteen  to  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  live  weight — and  a  good  fat  hen 
is  easily  worth  a  dollar.  You  had  bet- 
ter sort  out  your  unproductive  stock  and 
sell  them  at  once.  All  roosters  that  are 
noit  wanted  for  next  season  should  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  the  hatching 
period  is  over. 


Cost  of  Producing  Eggs 

An  inquirer  wants  to  know  the  cost 
of  the  feed  required  to  produce  a  dozen 
eggs  and  whether  it  pays  when  you  can 
only  get  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 

It  depends  altogether  on  M-hat  kind  of 
a  farm  you  raise  the  hens  on.  During 
an  experiment  at  Cornell  University  the 
average  cost  for  feed  throughout  the 
year  was  about  nine  cents  per  dozen 
eggs.  Other  experimenters  give  the  cost 
of  eggs  in  winter  at  fifteen  cents  per 
dozen  and  in  summer  eight  cents.  Of 
course  you  get  a  higher  price  in  winter 
for  eggs  than  in  summer,  enough  to  pay 
for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  feed. 

Where  all  the  grain  is  paid  for  at 
present  prices,  we  should  say  that  eggs 
cost  the  producer  about  ten  cents  a 
dozen,  so  there  would  be  a  nice  margin 
of  profit  at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  on  the  farm 
the  hen  picks  up  the  most  part  of  her 
living  from  the  waste  material  scattered 
all  around,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  dozen 
eggs  under  such  circumstances  is  a  very 
small  item  of  cash  outlay. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka.  Kansas. 


Sedalia,  Missouri,  April  20,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  copy  for  new  ad.  My  other  ad  offering 
cockerels  sure  did  the  work.  I  am  well  pleased  with  results.  Yours  very 
truly,  (Signed)  Ruth  McFarland. 


May  ™>  lwie  KANSAS  FAKMtiK 


Remedy  For  Leg  Weak  ness 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  that  leg 
■weakness  is  prevalent  among  his 
growing  chicks,  and  asks  for  a 
remedy. 

His'  chicks  must  have  been  hatched 
early,  for  as  a  rule  leg  weakness  never 
gets  very  bad  until  the  chicks  are  two 
or  three  months  old.  There  are  several 
causes  "that  contribute  to  this  ailment, 
and  the  most  prevalent  one  is  that  the 
chicks  are  kept  too  long  on  hard  board 
floors  before  being  let  out  on  the  ground. 
The  larger  birds  are  moYe  prone  to  this 
trouble  than  the  smaller  and  more  active 
breeds,  and  cockerels  are  afflicted  with  it 
more  than  pullets,  possibly  because  their 
legs  are  longer  and  cannot  support  their 
bodies.  This  weakness  is  often  caused 
by  pushing  the  growth,  by  feeding  too 
much  fattening  food  and  condiments, 
thereby  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
body  beyond  the  ability  of  the  legs  to 
support  it. 

If  our  correspondent's  birds  are  get- 
ting into  this  condition,  he  will  notice 
at  first  an  unsteadiness  in  gait.  They 
move  slowly  and  the  limbsfcshake  slight- 
ly. In  a  week's  time  they  can  hardly 
keep  up  on  their  legs,  and  when  feed- 
ing will  sit  down  so  that  the  body  is 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  bird  other- 
wise appears  to  be  healthy.  The  feath- 
•  ers  are  bright,  the  eye  clear  and  the 
appetite  good.  As  the  days  pass  the 
bird  loses  its  desire  for  food,  is  picked 
upon  by  its  brothers,  lice  multiply  upon 
him,  he  becomes  thin,  and  the  skin 
seems  dry  and  crackly. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  trouble 
remove  all  causes  of  the  weakness. 
Sptce,  corn,  commeal,  buckwheat  and 
rye  should  not  be  fed  for  weeks  to  such 
birds.  Instead  of  such  fattening  food, 
•which  goes  to  make  flesh,  they  should 
be  fed  bone  and  feather-making  rations. 
Feed  clean  meat  and  bone  itieal  in 
goodly  proportions.  Ground  fresh  bone 
and  meat  gristle  are  all  good  for  them. 
Have  regular  times  to  give  the  meals 
and  make  each  bird  work  for  part  of 
his  food.  If  possible  have  sick  birds  by 
themselves,  to  avoid  imposition  by  the 
other  birds.  A  grass  run,  with  shade 
and  cool  water,  will  help  cure  these 
cases.  If  you  have  time  and  patience, 
one-tenth  grain  of  quinine  given  to  each 
bird  with  leg  weakness  every  morning 
will  help  bring  back  health.  But  the 
most  desirable  thing  to  do  is  to  let  them 
have  all  the  range  they  want,  so  as  to 
develop  their  muscles.  If  you  keep  them 
on  a  hard  board  floor,  no  matter  what 
you  give  them,  they  will  never  get 
strong. 

The  farmer  is  calling  for  warm  wea- 
ther so  that  he  may  plant  his  corn,  and 
the  poultryman  is  yearning  for  the  same 
thing  so  that  his  chicks  may  grow. 


It  has  been  too  cold  for  the  early 
broods  of  chicks  to  do  well.  Only  where 
the  conditions  for  keeping  them  have 
been  exceptionally  good,  have  they 
thrived  as  they  should.  Here's  hoping 
for  warmer  weather. 


Everyone  engaged  in  raising  poultry 
for  profit  should  endeavor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  source  of  profit.  The 
value  of  poultry  feathers  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  for  dry-picking  the  birds. 
Dry-picked  body  feathers  bring  from  17 
to  20  cents  a  pound,  while  scalded 
feathers  are  worth  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound.  The  demand  for  feathers  adds 
to  the  poultryman's  profits. 


The  prices  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
are  getting  higher  and  higher  every  day, 
and  ought  to  stimulate  the  poultryman 
to  raise  all  the  chickens  he  can  possibly 
care  for  this  season.  For  what  he 
doesn't  need  for  his  own  consumption,  he 
is  sure  to  get  a  good  price.  Dressed 
chickens,  with  head  and  feet  off,  are 
now  selling  at  retail  for  24  cents  a 
pound,  but  even  at  that  price  they  are 
cheaper  than  tough  beefsteak  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  although 
he  has  advertised  in  several  papers  that 
he  has  had  no  results  or  inquiries  this 
year,  although  he  breeds  a  very  popular 
variety,  the  Barred  Rocks.  He  says  a 
lady  living  near  him  breeding  White 
Leghorns  has  had  the  same  experience, 
although  last  year  they  both  had  a  good 
trade.  He  says,  "I  just  wonder  if  this 
is  an  off  year  in  selling  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing purposes,  or  has  the  season  been  too 
backward  with  most  of  them  and  the 


season  is  likely  to  be  better  during  next 
month,  or  is  it  the  fauld  of  my  ad. 
There  surely  ought  to  be  a  good  cock- 
erel trade  next  fall,  if  conditions  are  as 
I  think  they  are."  From  a  great  num- 
ber of  reports,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  this  is  an  off  year  in 
the  eggs  for  hatching  i  business.  Com- 
plaint of  poor  business  is  almost  univer- 
sal. The  writer  and  his  neighbors  have 
not  had  such  poor  business  in  years. 
Why  it  should  be  so,  we  couldn't  say,  for 
we  had  the  greatest  trade  in  cockerels 
and  other  stock  this  spring  for  years. 
Couldn't  begin  to  supply  the  demand. 
We  don't  believe  the  blame  can  be  placed 
on  the  advertising  mediums  or  on  the 
way  the  ads  are  written.  We  will  have 
to  place  it  where  we  place  all  the  other 
ills  this  year,  on  the  war. 


In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  are  some  very  val- 
uable facts  in  regard  to  poultry  culture. 
The  average  yearly  egg  production  per 
hen  in  Ohio  farm  flocks  was  estimated 
at  from  60  to  70  eggs.  The  most  im- 
portant causes  for  this  low  egg  yield  are 
poor  stock,  improper  housing  conditions, 
indifferent  care  and  inadequate  rations. 
By  keeping  carefully  selected  fowls  in 
properly  ventilated  houses,  feeding  bet- 
ter rations  and  caring  for  the  flock  at 
regular  intervals  each  day,  this  average 
yield  can  be  greatly  increased ;  with  one 
lot,  which  the  bulletin  reports,  it  was 
almost  trebled.  That  is,  where  fowls 
only  lay  60  or  70  eggs  a  year,  these 
fowls  laid  over  200  eggs  each  per  year. 
The  fowls  used  in  this  experiment  were 
pure-bred  and  of  good  quality,  but  no 
better  than  could  be  placed  on  every 
farm  in  the  state  for  a  very  small  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  each  farmer 
for  a  few  settings  of  eggs  from  pure- 
bred stock.  The  fowls  received  only 
such  care  as  was  necessary  to  feed  and 
water  them  regularly.  They  were  not 
pampered  in  any  way.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  this  season  to  raise  chicks 
from  stock  that  lay  200  eggs  and  over. 

Growing  chicks  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  on  the  soft  ground  as  much  as 
possible.  Many  times  where  the  chicks 
are  growing  rapidly  and  are  kept  on 
hard  floors,  they  will  develop  leg  weak- 
ness. Marry  chicks  thus  affected  never 
recover  from  the  ill  effects.  If  leg  weak- 
ness develops  and  becomes  pronounced, 
the  chick  that  is  half  grown  will  never 
be  very  strong  on  its  feet.  Soft,  well- 
spaded  ground,  free  from  stones  of  any 
size,  is  an  ideal  ground  on  which  to  keep 
growing  chicks.  Bluegrass  sod  is  also 
fine  for  the  chicks  to  run  on. 


Fowls  that  are  intended  for  killing 
should  not  have  any  food  for  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  before  killing.  If  this 
is  not  done,  and  they  are  full  of  food 
when  killed,  the  carcass  soon  decomposes, 
turns  the  flesh  green  and  renders  it  com- 
paratively worthless.  Even  if  the  food 
has  passed  out  of  the  crop  into  the  how- 
els,  the  fowls  will  not  keep  very  long, 
as  the  half-digested  food  in  the  interior 
causes  them  to  spoil  and  give  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  odor.  Buyers  of  poul- 
try these  days  will  dock  the  weight  of 
the  crops  if  the  fowls  are  full  of  grain. 

Watch  Out  for  Vermin 

After  the  chicks  begin  to  feather  out, 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  their  not 
thriving;  but  they  must  still  be  looked 
after  to  see  that  enemies  are  not  getting 
away  with  theirr.  There  is  always  dan- 
ger from  the  depredations  of  rats, 
skunks,  hawks,  cats  and  dogs,  and  they 
should  be  guarded  from  these  enemies 
as  much  as  ppssible. 

It  is  a  gooa  plan  to  count  the  chicks 
at  night  to  see  that  the  usual  number 
are  on  hand.  If  some  are  missing,  the 
cause  should  be  sought  and  remedied. 
It  is  very  disheartening  after  raising  a 
brood  of  chicks  to  have  them  dwindle 
away,  one  by  one,  till  they  are  all  gone. 
If  they  are  counted  occasionally  you 
will  know  whether  any  enemy  is  getting 
away  with  them  or  not. 


Save  Your  Chicks — Free 

Send  the  names  of  five  poultry  rais- 
ers to  The  Wight  Co.,  Box  18,-  Lamoni, 
Iowa,  and  they  will  send  you  enough 
Chictone  (a  positive  preventive  for 
White  Diarrhoea)  to  save  from  50  to 
75  chicks.  They  will  also  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  a  50-cent  box,  absolutely 
free. —  (Adv.) 


T.  M.  EWING'S  HERD  HEADER 

A  Valuable  Holstein  Bull 


Sir  Korndyke  Queen  55993,  sire  of 

25  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
Pietje  Juliette  Korn  Queen, 

years  26.79 

May  Korndyke  Queen,  3  years.  .21.06 
Jessie  Korndyke  Queen.  3  years. 23.85 
Princess   Jacoba   Korndyke,  3£ 

years  23.26 

Minnie    Favorite    Korn.  Queen, 

3  years   23.24 

Bessie  Korn.  Queen,  3  years. ..  .23.11 

Six  others  above  20.8  pounds. 

Two  proven  sons. 


WAUSEONA  KING  KORNDYKE 
NO.  139946,  at  head  of  the  Cedar 
Lane  Holstein  Herd  of  T.  M. 
Ewing,  Independence,  Kansas. 


Beauty  Serene  Nudine  134432, 
at  7  yrs.,  9  mos.,  22  days: 

Milk   580.00 

Butter   27.79 

Milk,  30  days   2,015.80 

Butter   113.58 

Milk,  365  days  16,174.18 

Butter   765.21 

Dam  of  one  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ter, Wauseona  Serene 
Korndyke  Queen,  2  years..  17.37 


Pontiac  Korndyke  25982,  sire  of  126 

A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
Pontiac  Lady  Korndyke,  5$  yrs.. 38.03 

Pontiac  Pet,  7  years  SIM 

Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2d,  61 

years  37.21 

Sadie  Vale  Korndyke,  5}  years.  .36.20 
Sadie  Korndyke  Maid,  5{  years. .33.76 

21  between  25.01  and  32.17  pounds. 

32  others  above  20  pounds. 

57  proven  sons.  % 

Pontiac  Queen  Korndyke  69713  at  5 
years,  11  months,  20  days: 


Milk. 


537 


Butter   31.01 

Milk,  30  days  2,264.60 

Butter   121.01 

Dam  of  one  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ter, Fairview  Queen  Korn- 
dyke, 5%  years   26.05 

Two  proven  sons. 


Count  America  Nudine  35848,  sire  of 

thirteen  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
Beauty  Serene  Nudine,  Ik  years. 27. 79 
Spring    Hill    Nudine    Queen,  4 

years  21.9!) 

Spring    Hill    Neth.    Martha,  4 

years  ^.  21.46 

Spring  Hill   Neth.   Delphina,  3 

years  30.63 

Spring  Hill   Delphina  Aag.,  6i 

years  18.27 

Eight  others  above  13.52  pounds. 

Three  proven  sons. 

Serene  Beauty  45999,  dam  of  one  A. 

R.  O.  daughter. 
Beauty  Serene  Nudine,  7*  yrs. ..27. 79 


The  fourth  and  fifth  generations  are  by  noted  sires  and  dams  with 
equally  as  high  testing  records.  I  have  a  few  bull  calves  for  sale.  Send  for 
full  printed  pedigree. 

T.  M.  EWING,  Independence,  Ks, 


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 
One' Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  ST  EDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner— highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LiNSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit.  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

1  For  Sale — Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

WIRE  US  TO  SHIP 

Noble  Sparkler,  sired  by  a  grandson  of 
$15,000  Noble  of  Oakland's  great  grandson, 
$11,500  Stockwell.  His  dam,  a  4-gaIlon  St. 
Lambert,  is  sired  by  great  grandson  of  $10.- 
000  Eminent.  Solid  color.  Vigor  enough  for 
a  regiment.  $25  f.  o.  b.  Lawrence. 
BISONTE  FARM      -      LAWRENCE,  KAN. 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — A  few  great  young  bulls,  ready 
for  light  service.  Splendid  individuals  of 
most  popular  breeding,  sired  by  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641  and  H.  F.  Golden  Fern's  Lad  9th 
101728,  all  out  of  great  dams.  Only  bulls 
from  our  very  best  cows,  raised  and  offered 
for  sale.  You  must  buy  a  good  one  if  you 
buy  here.  Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sal© — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.  S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  '  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three   registered   Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


T  AM  WORTH  SWINE. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS 

My  specialty  is  pigs  at  weaning  time. 

Male  pigs   $  9  each 

Sow  pigs    10  each 

You  can  take  one  or  more  as  you  like  at 
the  price. 

F.M.Hartzell, Carthage,  111. 


Breeders1  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  B.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Buy  Biff-Type  Mulefoot  Hoes  from  Amer- 
ica's champion  herd.  Low  cash  prices.  Big 
catalog  free.  Jno.Dunlap,  Williamsport.O. 


FULL  MARKET  FOR  WOOL  AND  PELTS 

We  are  the  only  strictly  commission  house 
Id  Kansas  City,  so  in  order  to  get  full  mar- 
ket prices  for  WOOL,  HIDES  and  PELTS, 
consign  your  shipments  to  us.  Shipments 
sold  on  the  Open  Market  on  their  Own  Mer- 
its. Quotations  gladly  furnished.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

C.  J.  MUSTION  WOOL  COM.  CO. 
1741-1743  Genesee  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Opposite  Stock  Yards. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Define,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
May  20 — Robt.  I.  Young,  Route  5,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  19 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  24— Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 


Oct.  26— Walter  W.  Head, 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell, 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.   Wiley,  Sr., 


Si.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Howard,  Kan. 
Elmdale,  Kan. 


Nov.  2- 


Durocs. 

-Lant  Bros.,  Dennis,  Kan. 


George  A.  Dietrich  of  Carbondale,  Kan., 
Owner  of  a  choice  herd  of  registered  Angus 
cattle,  reports  them  doing  fine.  This  year 
he  has  the  best  lot  of  spring  calves  that 
he  has  ever  had  since  the  herd  was  estab- 
lished. 


Georg"  McAdam  of  Holton.  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  registeren  Angus 
cattle  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  This  herd  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  popular  families  of  the  breed 
and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the  good  lot 
Of  youngsters  in  the  herd. 


A.  S.  Alexander  of  Burlington.  Kan.,  who 
is  making  a  success  as  a  breeder  of  regis- 
tered Spotted  Poland  China  hogs,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  This  year  lie  has  a 
large  number  of  early  spring  pigs.  He 
breeds  the  old  original  big-boned  spotted 
kind  that  have  size  and  quality  and  has 
found  them  very  profitable. 

D.  J.  White  of  Clements.  Kan.,  one  of 
the  progressive  breeders  of  registered  Angus 
cattle  and  owner  of  One  of  the  best  herds 
of  that  breed  of  beef  cattle  in  this  state, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well.  Mr. 
White  breeds  the  beefy  type  that  are  profit- 
able and  a  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  excellent  lot  of  young  stock,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  toppy  yearling  bulls. 

J.  B.  Porter  &  Son  of  Mayetta,  Kan.,  re- 
port their  Jersey  herd  doing  well.  This  firm 
owns  one  of  the  richly-bred  and  profit- 
producing  herds  in  this  state  and  their  herd 
is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding  stock. 


John  D.  Henry  of  Lecompton,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  big-type  Pol- 
ands  in  this  state,  reports  his  herds  doing 
fine.  Mr.  Henry  has  the  profitable  type  and 
at  this  time  he  has  a  very  choice  lot  of 
young  stock,  including  some  boars  and  gilts 
by  Mammoth  Orange.  He  has  a  choice  lot 
of  early  pigs.  A  number  of  his  early  litters 
have  been  weaned. 


Mr.  Ralph  Tratt  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
owner  of  the  Maple  Guernsey  herd,  one  of 
the  noted  herds  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  that 
state,  reports  his  herd  in  fine  condition. 
This  herd  is  noted  for  the  number  of  A.  R. 
O.  cows  and  is  one  of  the  great  producing 
herds  of  that  breed  now  assembled.  A  fea- 
ture at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young 
stock  sired  by  a  May  Rose  bull,  whose  six 
nearest  dams  averaged  720  pounds  fat  A.  R. 


John  Dunlap  of  Willia msport,  Ohio,  noted 
breeder  of  big-type  Mulefoot  hogs,  reports 
his  herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  Dunlap  owns  the 
largest  herd  of  this  breed  of  hogs  in  the 
United  States  and  his  herd  is  drawn  upon 
heavily  for  breeding  stork.  He  recently  re- 
ceived an  order  from  South  America  for 
sixty  head  of  bred  sows.  He  has  just  issued 
a  neat  catalog  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
swine  breeders. 


W.  H.  Vail  of  Hume,  Mo.,  is  making  a 
great  success  with  his  Shorthorn  herd.  At 
the  head  of  this  herd  ,  is  the  great  Scotch 
bull,  Clansman  by  Viceroy  by  Lavender  Vis- 
count, and  his  dam  was  by  Baron  Golddust 
2d.  This  bull  Is  a  splendid  Individual  of 
the  right  sort  of  low-down  Scotch  type  of 
Shorthorn  cattle.  The  great  value  of  this 
bull  is  proven  by  the  splendid  crop  of  calves 
he  is  siring  and  a  feature  of  the  Vail  herd 
is  a  splendid  lot  of  young  bulls  now  on 
hand. 


J.  C.  Hopper  of  Ness  City,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  breeders  of  registered  Here- 
ford cattle  in  this  state.  His  herd  consists 
of  both  polled  and  horned  Herefords  and  is 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  popular 
Hereford  families.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  large  number  of  high- 
class  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 


E.  M.  Hall  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  died  Satur- 
day, April  29,  as  the  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  fire  that  destroyed  Hallwood 
home  earlier  in  the  day.  Mr.  Hall's  mother 
and  Miss  Alma  Shaw,  a  maid,  also  perished 
in  the  fire.  Hallwood  Farm,  under  the 
management  of  Ed  Hall,  came  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  registered 
Shorthorns  In  the  Southwest.  About  125 
head  of  registered  cattle  have  been  main- 
tained here  for  the  last  ten  years.  Con- 
tributions to  shows  and  sales  have  proven 
the  worth  of  these  cattle  in  comparison  to 
those  of  other  herds.  For  the  past  three 
years  Ed  Hall  has  been  secietary  of  the 
Central  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 
He  was  re-elected  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City,  April  7. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  welj  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

Call  and  see  them. 


The  best  breeding. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  purebred  registered 
Holstein  cows  for  foundation  stock,  why  not  grade 
up  your  common  cows  by  using  a  purebred  regis- 
tered Holstein  bull  1  The  Dairy  Department  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  College  has  figured  that 
$150  invested  in  a  good  purebred  bull  earns  in  six 
years  nearly  1000  per  cent  profit  in  the  increased 
product  ion  alone,  not  taking  into  account  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  herd.  Can  you  Invest  $100 
or  $200  so  that  it  will  pay  you  more  profit?  In- 
vestigate the  big  "Black-aiKl-Whites." 


Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Cedsrlane  Holstein  Herd 

One  of  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  state 
at  head  of  herd.  Some  of  our  cows  produce 
80  pounds  milk  per  day.  Buy  your  next  bull 
from  a  well  bred  and  high  producing  herd. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  Independence,  Ks. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

in  massouRi 

Eight  bulls.  2  to  8  months,  $100  to  $175  each. 

Always  have  a  few  good  cows  and  bred 
heifers  for  sale.  Nothing  but  registered 
Holsteins. 


S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON 


MAYSVILLE,  MO. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull   calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.     Will  sell 
ten   or   twelve   choice   cows,   most   of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -     CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  In  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  ot 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

TRUE — -We  have  registered  Holsteins  rich 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  sires,  but  the  big 
end  of  our  profit  comes  from  the  milk  and 
fat  they  produce. 

TRED1CO  FARM 


Route  44 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  ft  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  Immune. 

E.  D.  KING      •      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
9*rom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Twenty  head  extra  fine,  big,  heavy  pro- 
ducing young  cows.  Fresh  and  heavy  spring- 
ers. Also  springing  heifers.  Three  extra 
fine    Guernsey    cows    and    a    few  Guernsey 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA.  KANSAS- 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  carload  heifers 
1  and  2  year's  old.  Write  us  for  Holsteins. 
EDGE  WOOD  FARM,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A^suU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  60S  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford  Bulls 

We  can  furnish  carload  of  coming  three- 
year-old  Hereford  bulls.  Have  both  polled 
and  horned.    Good  ones  cheap.  Address 

J.  G.  HOPPER,    Ness  City,  Kansas 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.   WILLIAMS,   MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RED    POLLED  CATTLE 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.    T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder. 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
Quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — Five  fall  boars,  sired  by  a  son 
of  Long  Wonder  and  out  of  a  B.  &  C.'s  Col. 
dam.     Price  $25.    First  check  gets  choice. 
CIIAS.  STITH      ...      EUREKA.  KAN. 

TWENTY-FIVE  11CROC  BOARS,  $15  TO  $25 

100  to  ISO  pounds;  four  choice  herd  pros- 
pects, $30  to  $35.  Will  ship  these  four  on 
approval.  Few  tried  sows,  bred  for  summer 
farrow;  fifty  gilts  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber.   Write  me. 

J.  E.  WEI.LER       -       -       FAUCETT.  MO. 

"VERIBEST"  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Choice  fall  boars  from  150  pounds  up  at 
$20.  One  yearling  boar  at  $30.  Good  bone, 
length  and  quality. 

A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.      -      DEARBORN,  MO. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


May  13,  1916 

WANTED 

Man  to  take  charge  of  our  herd  of  hogs. 
We  have  about  one  thousand  brood  sows 
and  are  raising  hogs  strictly  for  the  market. 
Man  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  vac- 
cination and  capable  of  handling  a  large 
drove  of  hogs.  Plenty  of  help  furnished. 
Salary  $60  per  month  with  house. 

MILLER  BROTHERS  101  RANCH 
Bliss      ......  Oklahoma 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 
FAIR  VIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Homeof  World's  Grand  Champion  Jaok,  KanaaiChlef9l94 

More  registered  jacks  and  jen- 
nets than  any  farm  In  the  West. 
Jacks  to  1,240  pounds.  Prices 
and  terms  reasonable.  Written 
guarantee  with  every  jack.  Car 
fare  refunded  if  stock  is  not  as 
represented.  Young  jennets  bred 
to  Kansas  Chief.  Reference,  any 
bank  in  Dighton. 

H.  T.  HINEMAN  &  SONS 
Dighton      :•:      :•:  Kansas 

~\  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand;  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
Tor  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7.  Charlton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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ANGUS  CATTLE 
EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

1  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows.. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

D.  J.  WHITE       -       CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe.  145  Miles  West 
of  Kansas  City. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

I  have  several  head  of  extra  good  Aber- 
deen Angus  bulls  for  sale.  These  bulls 
are  of  serviceable  age,  good  families, 
good  individuals,  raised  under  farm  con- 
ditions and  are  priced  to  sell.  Anyone  in 
need  of  a  good  bull  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion will  do  well  to  write  for  description 
and  prices.  Come  and  see.  them. 
E.  B.  LAFLIN,  CRAB  ORCHARD,  NEB. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Tenneholm  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — A  number  of  good  bulls  8  to  18 
months  old.  Some  Scotch,  others  Scotch- 
topped.  Some  herd  headers  among  them. 
Two  outstanding  ones.  Can  spare  a  few  fe- 
males. Farm  one  mile  from  town. 
E.  S.  MYERS         -         CHANUTE,  KANSAS 

VALE HERD SHORTHORNS 

Fop  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME,  MISSOURI 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Twelve  head  bulls,  breeding  age,  all  sired 
by  a  pure  Scotch  bull.  Reds,  whites  and 
roans.  Herd  headed  by  Scottish  Monarch 
by  New  Goods  by  Choice  Goods,  out  of 
Morning  Glory,  a  granddaughter  of  imported 
Lady  Star.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
KELLY  BROS.       -       GARDNER,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL       -       -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTATNE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale  —  Five  pure  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  young  bulls.  Prices  reasonable.  Come 
and  see  them.  They  are  extra  good  and 
will  make  herd  headers. 

H.  H.  HOLMES,  GREAT  BEND.  KANSAS 

.  LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heaeock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 

We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 

TbPEKA 
En§rauin|  Gbmpani) 

ARTISTS  «">  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FTVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


TopeE 


a.  Kans. 


Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  87  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Book  containing  pedi- 
grees of  animals  calved  before  May  5,  1915. 
The  volume  contains  pedigrees  of  bulls  from 
No.  42001  to  429000;  pedigrees  of  cows  from 
No.  193001   to  205000. 


C.  E.  Bean  of  Garnett,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  of  Hol- 
steins,  reports  the  herd  doing  well.  This 
is  one  of  the  richly-bred  herds  in  the  state. 
They  are  the  kind  that  insure  regular  milk 
checks. 


Albert  S.  Ennis  of  Ennis  Stock  Farm, 
Horine  Station,  Mo.,  owner  of  the  famous 
Sunset  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  fine  and  that  it  will  make 
some  new  records  this  year.  This  is  one 
of  the  big  Jersey  herds  now  in  existence 
and  is  also  one  of  the  big  herds.  A  feature 
at  this  time  is  the  large  number  of  heavy- 
producing  Jerseys  that  were  bred  on  the 
Ennis  farm.  The  herd  is  made  up  entirely 
of  representatives  of  the  heavy-producing 
families  of  the  breed.  There  has  never 
been  any  tuberculosis  in  the  herd.  In  the 
first  test  ten  years  ago  it  tested  free,  just 
as  it  has  in  every  test  since  that  time.  Mr. 
Ennis  writes  that  he  has  decided  to  reduce 
his  herd  down  to  100  head. 


KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary. Hutchinson:  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  -Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  Secretary,  Iola;  September  5-8. 

Allerr  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  Secretary,  Great  Bend;  October  3-6. 

Brown  County — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougliss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary,  Clay  Center;  dates  not  set. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elkins,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
carty, Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field;  July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association,  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,  Oberlin;  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretary,  Grenola;  August 
29-31. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R.  Finley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Lane:  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — . 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary,  Anthony; 
August  8-11. 

Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association.  W.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring   Hill:    September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  John  C. 
Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, L.  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, Blue  Rapids:  dates  not  set. 

McPherson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, James  T.  Griffing,  Secretary.  Mc- 
Pherson: August  22-25. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,   Meade:  September  5-8. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  I.  N. 
Tice,  Secretary,   Beloit:   October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Clyborne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association.  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau.  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City; 
about  September  1. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harrv  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Larned ;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. Abram  Troup,  Secretary,  Logan; 
September  12-15. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  Secretary,  Belleville; 
August  22-25. 

Riley  County  Agricultural  Society.  Edd 
Beard,  Secretary,  Riley;  dates  not  set. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association.  F.  M. 
Smith.   Secretary,   Stockton;  September  5-8. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  H.  Lyman,  Secretary,  Rush  Center; 
September  5-7. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  J.  B. 
Funk.  Secretary,  Russell;  October  3-6. 

Saline  County  Agricultural.  Horticultural 
&  Mechanical  Association.  F.  D.  Blundon, 
Secretary.  Salina;  September  25-30. 

Sherman  County  Agricultural  &  Racing 
Association.  Wade  Warner,  Secretary,  Good- 
land:  August  23-26. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  T.  C. 
Badger,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  Septem- 
ber 5  8. 

Stafford  County  Fair  Association,  R.  B. 
McKay,  Secretary,  St.  John;  dates  not  set, 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  Secretary,  Wakeeney;  September 
13-15. 


YOUNG'S  REDUCTION 

JERSEY  CATTLE  SALE 

St  Joe,  Missouri,  Saturday,  May  20 

SIXTY  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  FORTY  OF  THEM  IN 

MILK  SALE  DAY. 

They  are  the  working  kind  that  I  have  always  sold  at  my  sales.  I  have  raised 
all  of  them  from  the  heifers  kept  when  I  made  my  1909  sale,  when  I  sold  Pogis 
Irene  2d,  the  dam  of  the  world's  champion  dairy  cow,  Jacoba  Irene.  The  old  cow 
last  year,  although  nineteen  years  old,  -made  over  600  pounds  of  butter  by  official 
record.  Much  of  this  splendid  breeding  is  included  in  this  sale,  and  I  know  the 
Jersey  lovers  of  the  West  will  appreciate  it.  Forty  head  of  this  offering  were  sired 
by  the  splendid  breeding  bull.  Lord  Larchmont,  a  son  of  the  great  Fountains  Emi- 
nent, and  his  dam  was  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Guenons  Lad.  The  dams  of  the  offering 
were  mostly  sired  by  Young's  Golden  Lad,  a  son  of  old  Golden  Lad,  making  this  herd 
as  strong  in  Golden  Lad  breeding  as  any  herd  in  America.  The  herd  bulls,  Lord 
Larchmont  and  Eminent  Larchmont,  both  go  in  the  sale  along  with  some  choice 
young  bull  calves.  Most  of  the  cows  are  bred  to  Eminent  Larchmont.  Sale  will  be 
held  at  farm  five  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph,  on  Kansas  City  &  St.  Joseph  Interurban 
Railroad.     Write  early  for  catalog  and  mention  this  paper. 


ROBERT  I.  YOUNG, 


St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


COL.  H.  S.  DUNCAN,  AUCTIONEER. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas  City  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  South  of  Elllnwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      ....      STERLING,  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  JACKS 

FOR  SALE — Six  coming  two-year-old  fillies,  big  growthy  fillies, 
dark  steel  greys;  one  black  mare,  three  years  old  in  April;  stud  colfr, 
two  yean  old;  all  extra  good;  all  out  of  imported  sire  and  dams; 
Percheron  Society  of  America.  Twenty-two  head  two-year-old  jacks; 
all  raised  on  the  farm;  all  priced  to  sell,  cash  or  time,  You  can  se© 
the  sire  and  dams  of  all  this  stuff.  These  are  the  blacks  with  mealy 
noses,  the  color  that  all  breeders  raise.  I  am  now  breeding  white- 
faced  jacks  that  will  produce  white-faced  mules,  and  in  a  few  yeara 
tho  breeding  of  white-faced  jacks,  alone,  will  be  continued  on  thia 
farm.  Since  running  my  advertisement  every  man  who  came  to  tilt 
farm  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought. 

OAKLAND  STOCK  FARM,  Box  207,  CHILXICOTHE,  MO. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  Jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash   Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

THE  SAUNDERS  JACK  COMPANY 

U.  G.  Saunders,  of  Lexington,  Ky„  and  Bruce  Saunders,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  registered  Mammoth  Jacks  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Holton,  Kan.  Two  to  six 
years  old,  15  to  16  hands  high.  Come  to  Holton  and  see  as  good  a  load  of  jacks  as  ever 
left  Kentucky.    Write  your  wants  to  BRUCE  SAUNDERS,  HOLTON,  KANSAS.    PHONE  589 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS       -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizeil,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

AUCTIONEERS. 


Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    fil  IVPR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
■  r'  VL-i»iiSTk         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER,  WELLINGTON,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLS 

TEN  GUERNSEY  C0WS~MtMGtliVi  ibsTKT 

\.avga  and  £conom\ca\  production  is  Wie^ 
key  to  larger  prof  its.  The  Guernsey  Co1" 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit . 

ShaU  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle^tub, 

Bok^  K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

A  few  promising  bulls  from  2  to  H 
months  old  from  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  sired  by 
the  May  Rose  bull,  Langwater  Hambro 
21011.  whose  six  nearest  dams  average  720 
pounds  fat  A.  R.  At  reasonable  prices. 
RALPH  TRATT     -     WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


Advertisers  in  Kansas  Fann<;r 
are  reliable  and  sell  dependable 
merchandise.  Tell  them  where  you 
saw  their  ad. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


Poland  China  Boars 

Ten  fall  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by 
Big  Logan  Ex.  and  A  King.  Price,  $20  and 
$25.    First  check  gets  choice. 

L.  V.  O'KEEFE 

BTJCYRUS     ....  KANSAS 

POLAND  CHINAS 

500  Head  Registered  Poland  Chinas. 

Bred  sows  and  bred  gilts.     200  spring  pigs. 

A  few  fall  boars.    Farmers'  prices. 
DEMING  RANCH      -      OSWEGO,  KANSAS 

TWO  YEARLING  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

For  quick  sale,  two  yearling  boars,  ready 
for  service,  sired  by  Long  Scamp  bv  Long 
King's  Equal  2d,  out  of  :itter  of  nine,  all 
raised.  Priced.  $30.  First  order  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN.  KANSAS 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Choice  boars  and  gilts  by  Mammoth  Or- 
ange: also  weaned  pigs.  We  have  the  size 
and  quality.  Write  for  prices  and  descrip- 
tion. 

JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Late  fall  boars.  Yours  for  good  hogs,  Spotted 
Polands.   T.T.  Langforri  &  Scin-,.Iame-i|><)rt,Mo. 

OHIO  IMPRO  VED  C HESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PBGS 


ALVEY  BROS. 


MERIBEN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds.  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
Spring  pigs,  SI 5  each;  pair.  $25;  trio.  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  In 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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A  CROP  THAT  IS  SURE! 

THERE  IS  OHE  FOR  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST— IT  IS  THE  CROP  OF  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 


MR.  BORMAN  POINTS  OUT— 

Area  1 — For  grain,  plant  dwarf  milo, 
feterita,  Freed  Sorgo. 

Area  2 — Dwarf  black-hulled  kafir, 
white-hulled  kafir,  feterita. 

AREA  3 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir 
and  other  grain  sorghums. 

AREA  4 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir  is 
the  best  variety.  % 

Area "5 — Here  corn  outyields  kafir. 

Use  sorghums  for  forage  only. 

For  many  years,  planted  in  patches,  without  the  care  of  corn  and  wheat,  the  Sorghums  have  produced 
grain  and  forage  year  after  year  in  every  Sorghum  Belt  locality.    This  then  is  a  sure  crop,  and  sure  crops  mean 
regular,  dependable  returns  for  labor,  time  and  investment.     It  means  a  permanent  prosperity  for  whoever 
rightly  farms  Sorghums  in  the  Sorghum  Belt. 

WHY  NOT  LEARN  ALL  ABOUT  SORGHUM  AND  KAFIR  GROWING  AND 
GROW  IT  IN  A  WAY  THAT  WILL  ASSURE  YOU  ALL  THE  FEED  YOU  NEED 


After  several  years'  study  and  investigation  of  Sorghum,  Kafir, 
Feterita,  Milo  and  all  similar  grains,  known  as  the  Sorghums,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Borman,  Editor  of  Kansas  Farmeb,  wrote  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  book  on  SORGHUMS,  SURE  FEED  CROPS.  This  book 
shows  how  Kafir,  Milo  and  Cane  fed  to  live  stock  of  all  kinds  WILL 
INCREASE  YOUR  FARM  CASH  AND  FEED  INCOME. 

It  is  a  book  not  only  of  value  to  Sorghum  Growers,  but  is  almost 
equally  valuable  to  every  farmer  in  the  Southwest  whether  he  grows 
Sorghums  or  other  crops.  It  contains  precipitation  maps,  corn  area 
map,  frost  date  map,  map  showing  number  of  days  in  growing  season 
in  different  sections  of  Kansas,  altitude  map,  precipitation  map,  and 
length  of  growing  season  for  the  entire  Southwest.  * 

It  discusses  every  phase  of  Sorghum  farming,  selecting  seed, 
planting,  cultivation,  types,  SECTIONAL  GROWING  SEASON,  effect 
on  land,  best  methods-  of  planting,  feeding,  handling  and  hundreds  of 
other  important  things  that  have  never  heretofore  been  put  into  book 
form. 

For  12  years  in  Kansas,  Kafir  has  been  23  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  corn.  The  average  acre  value  of  Kafir  in  Kansas  for  a  period  of 
13  years,  is  $11.41.  For  12  years  the  Kafir  average  acre  value  was 
$2.1*2  greater  than  that  of  corn. 

The  book  is  not  one  of  statistics;  of  course,  it  contains  some  figures, 
but  they  are  woven  into  an  interesting  readable  and  instructive  story. 
The  experience  of  hundreds  of  sorghum  growing  farmers  are  condensed 
therein. 


1  KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Gentlemen: — I  enclose  herewith  $1.50,  for  which  please  send 
I  KANSAS  FARMER  one  year  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Borman's  Book  on 

|  Sorghums,  postpaid. 


Name.. 


F.  F.  D. 


It  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  book  paper;  printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  and  is  full  of  pictures.  It  is  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  contains  310  pages,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Borman's  sorghum  book  is  $1.25,  postpaid.  The 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  $1.50,  new  or  renewal. 
To  order,  just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  attach 
your  personal  check,  draft  or  money  order.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas 
Fanner,  Topeka,  Kan. 

What  They  Say  About  This  Book 

"It  is  a  practical  work,  for  practical  farmers,  by  a  practical  man." 
— J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"It  is  the  most  practical,  up-to-date,  comprehensive  and  helpful 
book  of  its  kind." — F.  A.  Mitchell,  Bermuda  Stock  Farm,  Chandler, 
Okla. 

"I  am  certain  that  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Kansas."  —  Otis  L.  Benton,  Farmer  and  Banker, 
Oberlin,  Kan. 

"I  have  found  it  very  interesting  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  any  farmer  in  the  Plains 
country." — George  Bishop,  Farmer,  Cordcll,  Okla. 

"It  is  thoroughly  readable  and  a  sane  discussion  of  the  subject. 
It  is  sure  to  prove  of  great  value  to  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  student. 
It  is  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
country." — W.  M.  Jardine,  Director  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

"It  is  the  most  practical,  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  readable 
book  written  on  forage  crops." — H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Agriculturist,  Mem- 
phis Bureau  of  Farm  Development;  former  Agricultural  Commissioner 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines. 
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ON  FARMS  heavily  stocked  with  cattle,  where  everything  already  raised  finds 
mouths  waiting  and  demanding  still  more,  the  owner  will  find  corn,  kafir,  and  the 
legumes  his  best  crop  allies. 
Heavily  manured  land  will  yield  enormous  crops  of  forage  carrying  much  grain, 
and  this  utilized  in  part  as  dry  fodder,  but  mostly  as  silage,  will  materially  extend  the  feed- 
ing powers  of  the  farm  in  roughage  rich  in  carbohydrates. 

Then  let  red  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  or  other  legumes  be  grown  to  furnish  a 
protein-rich  dry  roughage. 

By  the  use  of  silage,  combined  with  other  cheap,  dry  roughages,  young  cattle  can 
be  made  to  gain  steadily  all  winter  at  small  cost,  so  that  with  the  coming  of  spring  they 
will  not  only  have  increased  in  weight  but  will  be  in  condition  to  go  on  pasture  and  make 
the  largest  possible  gain. 

By  growing  corn,  kafir,  or  cane  for  silage,  and  the  legumes  for  hay,  the  number  of 
cattle  which  a  farm  can  carry  may  often  be  doubled,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  land 
and  owner.  ,  A  Uenr^ 


Copyright,  1916.  by  Kansas  Fanner  Company 
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Protect  Your  New  Car 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHimift 


About  900,000  cars  will  be  bought  this  year.  ( 

Thousands  of  those  new  cars  willage  through  lack  of  | 

proper  attention.  Between  the  new  car  and  the  pre-  | 

maturely  old  car  there  are  three  main  differences:  | 


l. 

2. 
3. 


New  Car 


Silei.  motor. 
Full  power. 
Infrequent  repairs. 


]. 

2. 
3. 


Old  Car 

Noisy  motor 
Weakened  power. 
Frequent  repairs. 


Let  us  look  at  the  symp- 
toms of  premature  old  age: 

(1)  In  a  new  motor,  only 
one  thing  brings  on  noise. 
That  is  abuse.  Too  often  noise 
is  the  motor's  complaint  against 
improper  lubrication. 

(2)  The  moat  serious 
causes  of  permanently  weak- 
ened power  are  scored  cylin- 
ders, worn  bearings  and  piston 
rings.  These 
troubles  are 
brought  on  by  in- 
correct lubrication. 

(3)  During  the 
first  year,  engine 


Mobiloils 

repairs  usually  are  A  grade  for  each  typc  of  motor 
infrequent  —  even 
with  ''pcorrect  oil.  But  with  in- 
correct lubrication  the  second 
year  brings  the  reckoning.  The 
results  of  wear  now  show  up 
plainly.  The  worn  motor  never 
'  comes  back." 


The  one  main  factor  in  keep- 
ing your  new  car  new  is  correct 
lubrication. 

You  selected  a  car  that  suits 
you.  Now  select  the  oil  that 
suits  your  car.  You  will  find 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  for  your  car  specified 
in  the  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions, below. 

For  several  years  this  Chart 
has  been  a  standard  guide  to 
correct  automobile 
lubrication.  If  your 
car  is  not  listed  in 
this  partial  Chart, 
a  copy  of  our  com- 
plete Lubrication 
Chart  will  be  sent 
you  on  request. 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  pur- 
chase in  original  packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For  information,  kindly  address  any 
inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation :  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


cars 


"Abbott  Detroit.. .  . . 

-     (8  cyl) 

Apperaon  .   

"      (6  cyl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

"  (6cyl)..,... 

Autocar  

Avery  

"  (Mod.jAC.lTon) 

Briacoe  

"    («  cyl)  

Buick  

Cadillac  

"      (8  cyl)  

Caae   

Chalmeri  

(Model  6-40' 
'•      (Model  6.30) 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  

ICole  


Cunningham. .... 
Detroitcr. 

"  tfcyl).. 

Dodge  

Empire,  

Federal  

Fiat  

Ford 

Fraoklin  

Grant  

Haynea  

"      (13  cyl).. 
Hudaon  

"     Super  Six. 

Hupmohile  

I.  H  C.  (air)..... 

"     (water,  3  cycle) 
(water.4cycle) 
Jackson  

"  (8  cyl)... 
J'fery  

"  (Cheaterfield). 

—    Com'l  . 

Kelly  Springfield.. 
King  


.  Com'l 


[Axe, 


louts. 


Arc. 
Arc, 


P&eae!  Kar 


Com'l 
(Model  46) 


"     (Model  35).. 

Locomobile  

Loaier  

Mum  ; 

Maxwell  

Mercer..  .„ 

r  "  (aa-70)..,. 

Mitchell  

"      (8  cyl)... 

Molinc. .-.  M  . 

[  "  Knight.... 

National  ; 

I    "  (»cyl).. 

Oakland. .   

(8  cyl)... 

Oldsmobile  

(8  cyl). 

Overland  

Packard  

(12  cyl).. 


Com'l. 


Paige  

"  (6-46)  

"     (6-36  &  38)  .. 

Pathfinder  

,       "  (ucyl).-. 

Peerlcss  

"■  (8cyl)...... 

Pierce  Arrow  ... 

"  Com'l, 

Regal. . .-.  

•'    (8  cyl)  

Itco...  

jSaxon  

Balden  

^Stearns  Knight  

"  •  (8  cyl) 
Studcbaker. ,. 

Vclie'u cyl')'.! 
."  (6cyl).. 

White  

Willy,  Knight 
iVmton  


A 

Arc-lArclj 


a  1  I 
Arc.  g 

Arc.  ArcIArc.  5 


A  [Arc 
ire 


Arc. 
Are. 
X" 
rlrti 
Xni 


YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we 
will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make 
and  model  of  tractor. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
•very  das*  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Detroit 
Chicaco 
New  York 


Domestic  Branch**: 

HiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiwaiuuiimiiHiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiihuiuiiiiiiiihiiuuuiiuuuiuiiuhiuiuiiuuu  ihuiiuuiiiih  >i  umifl 


Indianapolis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Boston 

KaruaaCitj.Kan. 


Arc.1 

Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  ArclArc, 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Aoout  Automoliles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


NO  part  of  the  car  is  more  closely- 
connected  with  the  safety  of  the 
occupants  than  the  steering  gear. 
Any  rattling  in  these  parts  is  a  sure 
sign  of  looseness  in  connections  and 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  It  tends 
to  excessive  wear  of  the  parts  affected, 
In  the  steering  wheel  there  should  not  be 
over  a  quarter  of  a  turn  play.  There 
must  be  some  play,  otherwise  each  little 
jar  of  the  road  would  be  felt  by  the 
driver.  But  this  play  has  its  limits  and 
it  is  almost  as  hard  to  drive  a  machine 
with  excessive  play  in  the  wheel  as  it  is 
one  set  too  close.  Either  is  dangerous, 
for  the  utmost  ease  of  control  is  essen- 
tial. 


Tractor   Demonstration  Plans 

The  plans  for  the  tractor  plowing 
demonstration  to  be  held  at  Hutchinson 
July  24-28  are  now  well  outlined.  Forty- 
three  of  the  leading  tractor  and  plow 
manufacturing  companies  are  entered. 

Each  afternoon  from  one  to  three  will 
be  devoted  to  public  demonstrations, 
while  the  forenoons  from  8:30  to  11:30 
will  be  devoted  to  private  demonstra- 
tions. These  forenoon  demonstrations 
will  not  be  limited  to  plowing.  Oppor- 
tunities will  be  given  for  disking,  seed- 
ing, packing,  manure  spreading,  and 
operating  all  other  kinds  of  machinery 
found  on  the  average  farm.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  all  interested  in 
tractors  to  arrange  their  work  so  they 
can  attend  the  big  demonstrations  one 
or  more  days,  and  see  all  classes  of  work 
performed.  Furthermore,  it  will  allow 
the  prospective  buyer  ample  time  to 
select  a  machine  that  he  feels  best 
adapted  to  his  local  conditions. 

The  purposes  of  these  tractor  demon- 
strations is  to  better  acquaint  the  farmer 
with  the  different  farm  tractors  on  the 
market  today.  The  management  will  ar- 
range all  demonstrations  such  that  all 
machines  will  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
show  their  practicability,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  and  dealer  to  inspect  these  ma- 
chines in  order  that  they  may  get  the 
one  best  adapted  to  their  individual 
needs. 


Harrowing  With  Tractor 

There  is  one  important  question  that 
must  be  fully  settled  in  the  farmer's 
mind  before  the  tractor  Will  be  taken 
home  and  put  to  its  waiting  tasks,  and 
that  is — "Can  I  do  my  harrowing  with 
it?"  This  question  of  tractor  harrow- 
ing is  not  worrying  farmers  who  have 
witnessed  good  tractors  in  the  field  with 
disk  harrows,  spring  or  peg-tooth  har- 
rows behind  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
assuring  than  to  see  one  of  these  trac- 
tors pass  up  and  down  the  field,  leaving 
a  mellow  seed  bed  behind  the  harrow  it 
is  pulling. 

Since  the  tractor  furnishes  ample 
power  for  deep  plowing,  this  same  power 
is  equally  usable  for  harrowing.  Deep 
plowing  is  quite  likely  to  turn  up  clods 
of  "hard  pan"  that  horses  could  not  suc- 
cessfully reduce  to  a  good  seed  bed  with- 
out disking  more  than  once  or  twice  over. 
By  using  a  tractor,  harrow  combinations 
can  be  made  that  are.  impossible  with 
horses.  For  example,  a.  light  tractor  can 
be  attached  to  an  8-foot  disk  harrow 
with  tandem  attachment  for  double  disk- 
ing the  full  width,  and  two  peg-tooth 
sections  for  smoothing.  Weights  can  he 
put  on  the  front  disk  harrow  to  get 
deeper  penetration.  The  peg  sections 
will  hold  the  tandem  attachment  down. 
This  combination  will  harrow  the  most 
stubborn  soil. and  make  of  it  a  good  seed 
bed  by  going  once  over.  One  big  advan- 
tage in  this  combination  is  that  the 
lumps  while  moist  are  easily  broken  up 
by  the  peg  harrow.  Another  is  that  the 
tandem  attachments  cuts  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  furrows  turned  by  the  front 
harrow,  pulverizing  much  better  than  by 
lapping  half  to  double  disk.  The  whole 
process  of  harrowing  is  thereby  done  at 
one  time. 

A  great  advantage  in  working  the 
tractor  with  combinations  like  this  is  in 
the  more  simple  method  of  hitching. 
With  the  outfit  above  described  only  two 
chains  are  needed.  The  chain  hitching 
the  disk  harrows  to  the  drawbar  of  the 
tractor  should  be  a  log  chain,  several  feet 
long.  It  can  be  passed  through  the  clevis 
on  the  disk  harrow  forecarriage  and 
around  the  tractor  drawbar  hitching 
them  about  two  feet  apart.  The  shorter 
the  hitch  the  closer  the  harrows  will  be 
drawn  to  fences  and  the  more  easily 
turned  around.     Care  should  be  taken, 


however,  that  the  clevis  on  the  forecar- 
riage is  not  so  high  that  the  pull  of  the 
tractor  lifts  the  harrow  out  of  the 
ground.  The  second  chain  is  needed  for 
hitching  the  peg-tooth  harrow  to  the 
tandem  attachment.  It  can  be  passed 
through  the  drawbar  link  of  the  peg 
harrow  and  around  the  tandem  attach- 
ment frame.  The  chain  must  be  so  at- 
tached that  it  cannot  slip  to  one  side  of 
the  harrow  frame.  The  harrows  must 
always  be  pulled  in  line  or  the  disks  of 
the  tandem  attachment  may  cut  in  the 
same  furrows  as  disks  of  the  front  har- 
row or  the  teeth  in  the  peg  harrow  may 
trail  each  other  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
tools  be  lessened. — Tractor  Farming. 


Automobiles  in  Kansas 

On  May  1  there  were  85,537  motor 
cars  licensed  in  Kansas.  This  is  sixty 
per  cent  more  cars  than  are  owned  in 
the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  France 
was  listed  as  having  a  total  of  08.400 
cars  the  first  of  the  year.  Germany  had 
71,455  and  England  270,690.  Kansas 
had  more  cars  licensed  January  1  than 
was  given  as  the  total  for  all  of  Ger- 
many on  that  date  and  Kansas  has  pur- 
chased twelve  thousand  cars  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

England  and  France  are  the  only  coun- 
tries outside  the  United  States  which 
have  as  many  motor  cars  as  the  people 
of  Kansas  own.  A  census  of  the  motor 
cars  of  the  world  was  recently  received 
by  Curtis  Myer,  motor  car  license  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  It 
'  was  compiled  by  one  of  the  motor  jour- 
nals of  the  East  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  list  contains  a  complete  census  of 
the  cars  owned  in  the  different  coun- 
tries December  31,  1015.  Most  of  the 
countries  have  a  license  and  tag  system 
that  enable  accurate  figures  to  be  given 
out. 

Of  the  states  having  license  systems, 
Kansas  stands  at  the  top  in  the  number 
of  cars  per  capita.  Kansas  now  has  one 
car  for  every  18.6  persons  residing  in  the 
state,  or  a  car  for  every  four  families. 


Some  Automobile  Rules 

In  driving  the  automobile  don't  speed. 
Don't  run  on  the  battery. 
Don't  let  the  clutch  in  suddenly. 
Don't  start  the  car  with  a  jerk. 
Don't  advance  the  spark  too  quickly. 
Don't  run  at  a  high  speed  in  towns  and 
cities. 

Don't  race  the  motor  when  shifting 
gears. 

Don't  violate  the  unwritten  rules  of 
the  road. 

Don't  overwork  the  motor  on  hills — 
shift  gears. 

Don't  abuse  the  brakes.  Apply  them 
gradually. 

Don't  shift  into  or  out  of  reverse  when 
car  is  moving.         ^  to  be  d 

Don  t  drive  tast  o..  ..^  parcmtnts — 
the  car  is  liable  to  skid. 

Don't  start  on  a  trip  without  a  full 
gasoline  tank  and  plenty  of  oil. 

Don't  descend  extremely  steep  grades 
before  shifting  into  one  of  the  lower 
gears. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  the  brakes  adjusted. 

Don't  use  dirty  water  in  your  radiator. 

Don't  turn  corners  too  rapidly.  It  is 
hard  on  tires. 

Don't  twist  the  steering  wheel  when 
the  car  is  standing  still. 

Don't  use  dirty  gasoline.  It  is  well 
to  strain  all  the  gasoline  you  put  in  the 
tank. 

Don't  run  the  car  if  you  detect  some 
unusual  sound — investigate. 

Don't  forget  to  examine  the  car  care- 
fully after  a  hard  run. 

Don't  get  water  into  your  carburetor 
or  on  the  magneto  gear  when  washing 
your  car. 

Don't  use  the  brakes  too  much.  Slow 
down  the  car  by  means  of  the  clutch  and 
throttle. 

Don't  let  your  steering  rods  connection 
loosen  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
wobbling  of  the  wheels. 


A  great  many  automobile  owners  run 
their  cars  with  less  air  pressure  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  The  extreme  varia- 
tion in  pressure  caused  by  zero  or  very 
hot  weather  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  This  statement  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  is  the  result  of  experiments 
and  tests  which  were  carried  on  by  the 
tire  manufacturing  companies. 


ITave  you  a  system  of  waterworks  on 
your  farm?    If  not,  why  not? 


FEDERAL  MONEY  FOR  ROADS. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  just 
I  passed  the  Bankhead  bill  which  provides 
f  for  the  expenditure  of  seventy-five  mil- 
t  lion  dollars  in  the  construction  of  post 
I  roads.  A  similar  bill  has  been  passed  by 
I  the  House,  both  being  based  on  a  draft 
I  prepared  by  the  American  Association  of 

State  Highway  Officials.  The  bill  as 
f  passed  by  the  Senate  provides  for  an  ap- 
►  propriation  of  five  million  dollars  the 

first  year,  and  an  increase  of  five  mil- 
1  lion  each  year  until  it  reaches  twenty- 
i  five  million,  or  a  grand  total  of  seventy- 
[  five  million  dollars. 

The  money  is  apportioned  to  the  states 
r  on  the  basis  of  area,  population,  and  the 
L  post  road  mileage.    That  is,  one-third  of 

the  money  will  be  divided  among  the 

states  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
I  areas:  one-third  in  proportion  to  their 
I  relative  population;  and  one-third  in 
I  proportion  to  their  mileage  of  rural  de- 
f  livery  routes  and  star  routes.  It  is  con- 
:  tingent  on  an  equal  expenditure  by  the 
I  states. 

Kansas,  as  a  state,  is  prevented  from 
k  spending  any  money  on  internal  im- 
l.  provements  by  constitutional  restriction, 
'  but  through  the  counties  the  provision 
\  of  the  Bankhead  bill  can  be  met.  The 
I  money  is  to  be  expended  in  the  several 
t  states  on  whatever  roads  the  State  High- 
1  way  Department  and  Federal  Secretary 
I  of  Agriculture  agree.  The  bill  virtually 
I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  co-operate  with  the  states  through 
:  their  highway  departments  in  the  con- 
'  struct  ion  of  rural  post  roads. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of 
roads  to  the  development  of  the  country, 
I  the  amount  of  money  proposed  in  this 
;  legislation  is  infinitesimal,  but  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.    During  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  it  was  brought 
out  emphatically  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  legislation  meant  a  return 
•  of  the  national  government  to  a  form  of 
internal  improvement  that  had  been  dis- 
continued since  the  building  of  the  old 
Cumberland  Road. 

These  bills  now  rest  with  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  an  agree- 
ment seems  assured.  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  the  work  of  good  statesmanship 
and  not  merely  an  effort  to  separate  the 
government  from  its  money  in  the  aid  of 
some  local  enterprise  or  to  promote  a 
doubtful  undertaking.  The  enactment  of 
such  legislation  should  help  to  take  pub- 
lic highways  out  of  politics.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  money  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment nearest  to  the  neople.  To  make  its 
prov!--...uis-uiu  pigs  r;ciai  it  sh0uld  have 
the  hearty  co-opeia'iion  of  the  states. 

PURE-BRED  CATTLE  TO  ARGENTINA 

Ranchers  of  Argentina  are  buying 
some  of  the  best  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
cattle  to  be  found  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. The  cattlemen  of  that  country 
are  wide  awake  to  the  possibilities  of 
beef  production  and  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  stock  used.  Two 
men  who  operate  jointly  a  seventy- 
thousand-acre  ranch  have  just  made  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  pure-bred  animals. 
They  report  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  pedigreed  animals  in  Argentina  as 
there  were  five  years  ago.  With  the  im- 
provement in  quality  broxight  about  by 
the  use  of  better-bred  cattle,  beef,  beef 
from  this  South  American  country  will 
come  in  closer  competition  with  that 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  South  America  very  little  grain  is 
fed  to  cattle.  The  beef  is  finished  with 
alfalfa,  and  on  the  export  market  comes 
directly  in  competition  with  beef  made 
in  this  country  that  has  had  a  lot  of 
grain  put  into  it.  There  is  a  lesson  in 
this  for  our  beef  producers.  We  cannot 
afford  to  shovel  the  grain  with  lavish 
hand  to  animals  we  are  finishing  for 
beef.  Grain  is  too  high  in  price.  More 
beef  must  be  made  from  the  grass,  hay, 
silage,  and  fodder. 

WHEAT  HAS  A  RIVAL. 
Wheat  may  be  the  main  cash  crop 
through  Central  Kansas,  but  kafir  is 
worth  considering  as  a  cash  crop  even  in 
the  wheat  belt.  It  is  not  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  grow  wheat  year  after  year  on 
the  Rame  land.  Something  must  be 
grown  as  a  rotation  crop.  Paul  Martens, 
a  farmer  in  Reno  County,  had  a  little 


experience  last  year  that  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  kafir  growing.  He 
had  a  field  he  did  not  wish  to  put  to 
wheat,  and  so  he  let  it  go  until  spring 
and  planted  kafir.  It  yielded  800 
bushels  and  he  sold  the-  crop  for  eighty- 
five  cents  a  bushel.  If  the  land  had  been 
in  wheat  it  would  scarcely  have  re- 
turned more  than  $400  even  at  the  high 
prices  of  1915, 

We  have  in  mind  another  instance  oc- 
curring in  a  Western  Kansas  county. 
On  an  80-acra  tract  in  feterita,  cane  and 
corn  in  1914,  the  owner's  fourth  brought 
$210,  the  crop  selling  at  from  eighty  to 
ninety  cents  a  hundred.  The  eighty 
acres  were  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall, 
and  in  1915  the  owner's  fourth  from  the 
sale  of  wheat  was  less  than  $90. 

The  grain  sorghums,  if  given  a  rea- 
sonable chance,  will  make  good  any  year, 
and  by  combining  them  with  wheat, 
farming  becomes  a  much  safer  proposi- 
tion. 

BREED  BETTER  HORSES 

The  Kansas  farmer  could  with  profit 
be  more  careful  in  selecting  his  brood 
mares.  Too  often  the  horse  buyer  gets 
the  good  young  mares  while  the  diseased, 
inferior,  and  hereditarily  unsound  mares 
are  retained  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
best  sires  in  the  world  can  make  little 
improvement  with  such  foundation  to 
work  upon. 

The  fact  that  $2,000,000  is  paid  an- 
nually in  Kansas  by  mare  owners  in 
service  fees  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  deciding  upon  a  definite  and  correct 
ideal  to  guide  the  breeder  in  his  oper- 
ations. 

"Mixing  types  and  breeds  is  a  ruinous 
practice,"  says  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell, 
secretary  of  the  live  stock  registry 
board.  "We  must  learn  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  value  of  good,  sound, 
pure-bred  sires.  Why  have  we  sent  more 
than  $1,500,000  to  Europe  annually  for 
breeding  horses?  The  principal  reason 
is  that  the  European  horse  breeder 
learned  a  long  time  ago  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  good,  sound,  pure-bred  sires 
for  breeding  purposes.  In  the  horse 
breeding  countries  of  Europe  grade  and 
scrub  sires  are  a  minus  quantity.  In 
Kansas  only  55  per  cent  of  the  sires 
used  are  pure  in  breeding." 

SELL  THE  ROOSTERS. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  hear- 
ing aboiit  this  season  of  the  year  of  the 
advisability  of  disposing  of  all  surplus 
roosters.  This  campaign  against  the 
rooster  has  its  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  eggs  must  be  of  good  keeping  qual- 
ity to  bring  top  prices,  and  fertile  eggs 
spoil  quickly  in  hot  weather.  Dealers 
are  beginning  to  buy  eggs  on  a  quality 
basis,  and  this  means  that  farmers  pro- 
ducing good  eggs  will  be  paid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  their  product. 

Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  eggs  in  summer  than 
allowing  roosters  to  run  with  the  hens. 
The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
candled  2,205  eggs  from  Kansas  flocks 
having  no  males  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  found  63.8  per  cent  of  them 
were  first  class  eggs.  Of  2,257  eggs  from 
Kansas  flocks  having  males  in  them  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  only  40.6  per  cent 
were  first  class  eggs.  This  difference 
was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
case  the  eggs  were  infertile  and  in  the 
other  were  fertile. 

This  year  an  organized  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  these  points  in  mind  so 
that  egg  producers  will  dispense  with 
their  roosters  as  soon  as  the  breeding 
season  has  passed.  This  will  bring  about 
a  great  saving  to  both  the  buyer  and  the 
farmer.  To  encourage  this  selling  of 
roosters  the  co-operation  of  the  dealers 
has  been  sought.  Ross  M.  Sherwood  of 
the  extension  division  of  the  agricultural 
college,  has  sent  out  about  150  letters  to 
egg  and  poultry  buyers.  Seventy  replies 
have  been  received  and  fifty  have  agreed 
to  pay  a  slight  premium  per  pound  for 
roosters  for  one  week  providing  all  of 
them  are  sold.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  roosters  that  are  to  be  used 
the  following  year  as  breeders,  must  be 
marketed.  They  must,  however,  be  kept 
away  from  the  laying  flock. 

The  week  selected  is  May  22  to  27. 
This  will  be  official  "Rooster  Week"  in 
Kansas,  and  a  good  many  dealers  will 


pay  a  premium  for  roosters  sold  at  that 
time.  Better  take  advantage  of  this 
chance  to  realize  on  the  roosters  and 
likewise  bring  about  one  of  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
eggs  in  hot  weather. 

£    m  m 

RETURNS  FROM  GRASS. 

In  our  agricultural  statistics  we  too 
often  overlook  the  returns  coming  from 
the  pastures  and  meadows.  We  discuss 
the  wheat  and  corn  prospects  from  the 
time  the  crops  are  planted  until  they  are 
harvested  and  converted  into  money,  but 
the  general  public  seldom  takes  note  of 
the  immense  value  returned  by  the  grass 
of  the  state.  We  have  400  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  these  grass  lands.  In 
some  of  the  best  grazing  areas  they  are 
counting  on  putting  300  pounds  of  in- 
crease on  steers  this  year  during  the 
pasture  season.  At  least  150,000  cattle 
will  be  grazed  in  Kansas  this  year,  and 
all  this  wealth  of  grass  will  be  converted 
into  beef  and  marketed  on  the  hoof. 

The  wet  season  of  1915  was  most 
favorable  to  the  bringing  back  of  the 
grass  that  had  been  so  seriously  injured 
by  the  dry  years.  The  first  report  of  the 
season  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture showed  that  the  grass  situation  was 
especially  favorable  as  the  season 
opened.  This  was  true  not  only  in  the 
regular  grazing  sections,  but  "on  the 
farms  as  well.  According  to  this  report, 
there  are  1,300,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the 
state,  all  in  splendid  condition. 

The  live  stock  production  should  be 
exceptionally  large  this  year.  The  state 
may  break  records  in  wheat  growing, 
but  we  should  never  forget  the  immense 
revenue  from  cashing  in  our  resources  in 
grass  and  forage. 

St    St  M 

GOVERNMENT  WHEAT  REPORT. 

According  to  the  government  crop  re- 
port for  May,  there  will  be  thirty-three 
million  acres  of  wheat  to  harvest  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  This  is  over 
four  million  acres  less  than  the  area 
sown  last  fall,  and  over  seven  million 
acres  less  than  the  acreage  harvested 
last  year. 

The  general  condition  of  wheat  over 
the  country  has  improved  since  the  April 
report.  Allowing  for  a  normal  deteriora- 
tion between  now  and  harvest  time,  the 
government  forecasts  a  possible  crop  of 
499  million  bushels.  The  government 
guesses  the  Kansas  crop  at  111  million 
bushels  based  on  May  1  conditions. 

£t  £t 

The  Valecia  Condensing  Milk  Com- 
pany which  started  to  promote  milk  con- 
denseries  in  Hutchinson,  Winfield,  and 
Salina,  Kansas,  has  been  getting  its  just 
deserts.  The  proposition  secured  tin- 
attention  of  some  very  influential  people 
in  Kansas,  but  things  began  to  happen 
before  the  promoters  were  able  to  gather 
in  their  profits.  A  recent  press  dispatch 
from  Wisconsin  states  that  after  a  year 
of  investigation  in  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  criminal  charges  have 
been  made  against  several  of  the  officers 
of  this  company  which  sold  some  $200,- 
000  worth  of  stock  in  Kansas.  It  is  al- 
ways safe  to  look  upon  such  promoters 
with  some  suspicion. 

St    St  St 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Nemaha  County 
has  just  employed  John  D.  Lewis  as 
County  Agent.  Mr.  Lewis  was  formerly 
instructor  in  animal  husbandry  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  He  left 
this  work  a  few  years  ago  to  take  charge 
of  a  live  stock  demonstration  farm  in 
Louisiana  for  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Lewis  is  an  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  man  for  the  work 
of  county  agricultural  agent.  He  will 
take  up  his  duties  in  Nemaha  County 
June  1. 

St   St  St 

On  every  up-to-date  farm  tools  and 
machinery  represent  a  constantly  in- 
creasing expense  and  investment.  Stop 
a  moment  and  figure  up  what  invest- 
ment you  have  in  machinery  and  tools 
and  what  return  you  are  getting  from  it. 
Properly  cared  for  machinery  should  pay 
better  than  almost  any  other  investment. 
If  it  does  not,  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
trouble. 

St   St  St 

Quality  and  temperature  variations  in 
the  calf's  milk  are  conducive  to  digestive 
and  intestinal  disorders. 


FARM  LOANS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Hollis  rural 
credit  bill  which  recently  passed  the 
Senate.  This  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law, 
will  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
twelve  federal  land  banks  in  twelve  dis- 
tricts. These  banks  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  federal. farm  loan  board 
of  five  members.  Each  must  have  a 
minimum  capital  of  $500,000,  and  a 
board  of  directors  of  nine  members.  The 
public  may  subscribe  for  this  capital,  the 
shares  being  $5  each. 

After  the  banks  are  established,  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  their 
facilities,  will  form  local  loan  associa- 
tions. Each  borrower  will  be  required  to 
take  stock  in  the  local  association  to  the 
acount  of  at  least  one-twentieth  of  the 
loan  he  wishes.  These  associations  will 
then  invest  the  stock  proceeds  in  the 
capital  of  the  land  banks.  Farmers  may 
form  either  limited  or  unlimited  liability 
associations.  The  unlimited  liability  as- 
sociations will  be  more  attractive  to  in- 
vestors and  they  will  probably  command 
a  lower  interest  rate.  These  local  as- 
sociations must  approve  the  loan  sought 
by  any  of  its  members  before  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  parent  bank. 

When  the  federal  land  bank  receives 
loans  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  it  will 
be  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  be  sold  to 
investors.  If  the  bonds  can  be  sold  at 
four  per  cent  the  rate  on  the  loans  to 
farmers  will  be  five  per  cent.  This  dif- 
ference will  provide  for  the  expenses  and 
earnings  of  the  loan  banks. 

Rural  credit  measures  designed  to  help 
farmers  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  capital 
should  be  closely  scrutinized  by  those 
who  will  be  affected.  We  believe  farm- 
ers generally  are  not  in  favor  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  government  aid.  All 
they  ask  is  such  provision  as  will  make 
possible  true  co-operation  in  the  matter 
of  rural  credits. 

SI   St  St 
GOVERNMENT  STALLIONS. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  general 
agricultural  bill  in  Congress  providing 
$200,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
stallions  suitable  for  siring  army  horses. 
The  stallions  are  to  be  loaned  to  horse- 
breeding  communities. 

Horses  suitable  for  array  purposes  are 
very  scarce  in  this  country,  and  this  idea 
of  purchasing  government  sires  is  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  the  desired  type 
of  horses.  In  Europe  it  has  long  been 
the  practice  to  lend  governmental  en- 
couragement in  some  form  to  horse 
breeding. 

Buying  some  stallions  and  furnish- 
ing theme  free  will  not  help  very  much 
to  increase  the  production  of  this  type 
of  horses  unless  the  government  will  pay 
enough  for  thera  so  there  will  be  a  little 
profit  in  raising  them.  Saving  in  service 
fees  will  not  encourage  the  growing  of 
the  kind  of  horses  the  government 
wants,  when  by  growing  the  kind  of 
horses  demanded  on  the  general  market 
a  high  service  fee  can  be  paid  and  the 
colt  still  return  a  greater  profit  than  the 
army  horse.  The  present  prices  offered 
by  the  government  are  not  remunerative, 
and  authorizing  the  War  Department  to 
pay  better  prices  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  army 
horses  than  will  the  buying  of  govern- 
ment stallions  to  be  furnished  free. 

COUNTY  BUYS  ROAD  MACHINERY. 

Dickinson  County  has  recently  pur- 
chased $7,300  worth  of  modern  *  equip- 
ment for  road  building.  It  is  evident 
that  this  county  is  not  going  to  lag  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession  in  the  matter 
of  good  roads.  This  outfit  consists  of  a 
combined  tractor  and  truck,  two  dump 
wagons,  a  road  planer,  a  grader,  and  a  4- 
ton  cement  roller.  A  portable  building 
costing  $100  has  been  constructed  to  fur- 
nish eating  and  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
workmen  who  have  been  employed  to 
run  this  machinery. 

The  first  job  will  be  the  careful  grad- 
ing of  the  Golden  Belt  road  through  the 
county.  The- other  county  roads  will  be 
dragged  and  graded  at  once  so  as  to 
meet  temporary  requirements.  Later 
permanent  grades  will  be  established  and 
all  poorly  drained  places  will  be  graveled. 

It  looks  as  though  this  county  has 
entered  upon  a  new  era  in  road  construc- 
tion. 
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Leavenworth  County  fil em- 
bers of  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  Visit  Farms  to 
Study  Cows'— Hear  Lecture 
on  Necessity  for  Pro- 
ducing   Clean  J^IilJt 

By 

JANETTE  LONG 

WE  WISH  all  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
might  have  been  with  us  on  a 
trip  made  to  Leavenworth  County  last 
week.  The  occasion  was  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  dairy  club  members  of  that 
county,  called  by  the  co-operating  bank- 
ers. 

Automobiles  were  provided  for  taking 
the  party  to  two  nearby  dairy  farms, 
that  the  club  members  might  have  op- 
portunity to  see  in  successful  operation 
the  business  into  which  they  bave  just 
launched. 

The  first  farm  visited  was  that  of  0. 
Giacomini.  There,  in  a  hillside  pasture 
grazed  his  Holstein  herd.  And  right 
here  we  want  to  register  a  compliment 
to  the  son  who  tends  this  herd.  We  feel 
sure  this  stock  suffers  no  ill  treatment 
at  his  hands  for  they  showed  no  signs 
of  fright  at  the  approach  of  strangers. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen  there  were  many 
pets  among  the  young  stock  and  they 
showed  their  friendliness  by  following 
us  from  place  to  place  as  we  tramped 
about  the  pasture. 

CLUB   MEMBERS    STUDY   DAIRY  FORM. 

Here  County  Agricultural  Agent  Eoss 
gave  the  club  members  a  short  talk  on 
the  points  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
a  dairy  cow  which  are  indications  of 
good  dairy  breeding  and  milk  producing 
capacity.  While  talking,  Mr.  Eoss 
pointed  out  these  characteristics  in  the 
pure-bred  four-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
Ethel  Scott — a  fine  specimen  of  the 
breed  and  one  of  which  much  is  ex- 
pected as  she  reaches  maturity.  She 
has  just  recently  been  added  to  the  herd. 
Mr.  Eoss  called  attention  to  her  trian- 
gular shape  and  explained  the  import- 
ance of  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
being  so  formed  as  to  help  make  the 
triangle,  stating  that  this  cow  did  not 
just  happen  to  have  these  characteristics 
but  had  been  given  them  by  a  long  line 
of  ancestry  bred  and  developed  'for  dairy 
purposes.  He  called  attention  to  the 
shapely  head — the  large,  bright  eyes 
with  mild  expression — the  strong,  wide 
jaw  and  broad  muzzle  so  necessary  in  a 
good  feeder — the  moderately  long,  mus- 
cular neck  and  clean  throat — the  large 
heart  girth — the  strong  back — the  big 
barrel,  without  which  large  quantities  of 
feed  could  not  be  handled — the  angular 
hind  quarters  and  the  width  between 
them — the  size  and  shape  of  udder — the 
location  of  the  teats — and  the  many 
other  points  which  can  be  judged  by 
looking  at  the  cow.  As  each  point  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Eoss,  he  told  why  it  was 
important. 

He  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
verifying  outward  appearance  with  pro- 
duction records  and  family  history  of 
production. 

The  modern  dairy  barn  on  this  farm 
was  next  inspected  and  the  boys  were 
sho^vn  the  use  and  value  of  the  equip- 
ment— the  concrete  floor,  steel  stanch- 
ions, feed  and  litter  carriers.  A  silo 
stands  at  each  end  of  the  barn  and  some 
silage  was  thrown  into  the  feed  carrier 
that  it  might  be  closely  examined  by 
the  boys. 

After  a  hurried  look  at  the  gasoline 
engine  and  the  machines  run  by  it,  the 
party  was  taken  to  the  farm  of  Paul  B. 
Johnson. 

BOYS    JUDGE    COW    FOR  THEMSELVES. 

As  the  afternoon  was  fast  passing, 
here  only  a  few  minutes  could  be  de- 
voted to  looking  over  his  dairy  herd. 
Almost  before  the  whole  party  had 
passed  through  the  pasture  gate,  the 
dairy  club  members  grouped  themselves 
around  one  of  the  best  cows  and  then 
and  there  began  putting  into  practice 
what  they  had  learned  from  County 
Agent  Eoss  an  hour  before,  regarding 
dairy  conformation.  It  was  plain  to  be 
seen  they  meant  business  and  would 
lose  no  opportunity  for  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  putting  it  to  good  use  in  con- 


nection with  their  dairy  club  work. 
Fortunately,  their  victim  measured  up 
to  standard  and  has  the  record  to  back 
her.  She  is  the  six-year-old  pure-bred 
registered  Holstein,  Princess  Skylark 
Wayne,  has  made  two  Advanced  Eeg- 
istry  records,  the  last  being  536  pounds 
of  milk  in  seven  days. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  has  a  340-dollar 
Holstein  heifer  which  will  be  two  years 
old  in  September,  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  dairy  characteristics  and  an- 
cestry, promises  much. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CLEAN  MILK  SHOWN. 

The  short  visit  at  this  farm  ended 
the  tour  of  inspection  and  the  party  re- 
turned to  Leavenworth  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau office,  where  County  Agent  Eoss 
gave  them  an  illustrated  talk  on  dairy- 
ing. The  slides  used  had  been  loaned 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  while  many  of  them  showed 
equipment  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  young  beginner  to  install,  he 
told  the  boys  they  should  know  about 
the  very  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
their  business  and  should  come  as  near 
to  these  as  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  working  would  permit. 

He  explained  the  meaning  of  bacteria, 
that  there  are  two  kinds — good  and  bad 
— and  that  all  changes  in  flavor  in  milk 
are  due  to  the  action  of  these  bacteria. 
He  showed  how  the  number  of  harmful 
bacteria  could  be  greatly  reduced  by 
producing  clean  milk,  and  told  of  the 
practical  things  that  could  be  done  by 
the  dairy  club  members  to  keep  milk 
clean.  One  of  these  was  the  use  of  the 
covered  pail,  another  the  wiping  of  the 
cow's  udder  with  a  damp  cloth  before 
milking,  and  feeding  after  milking  so 
that  the  dust  and  dirt  with  which  the 
air  is  filled  at  feeding  time,  may  not 


enter  the  milk.  He  also  threw  on  the 
screen  several  pictures  of  milk  houses 
and  explained  that  the  sunning  rack 
for  cans  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  is  not  as  desirable  as  one  inside 
reached  by  the  sun's  rays  through  the 
windows,  for  the  reason  that  while  the 
sun  is  doing  its  work  on  the  outside 
there  is  nothing  to  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  dirt  which  has  its  ef- 
fect in  lowering  the  quality  of  the  milk 
placed  in  the  cans. 

A  brief,  comprehensible  study  in 
feeds  was  given  by  means  of  charts 
showing  the  digestive  nutrients  of  the 
feeds  commonly  used,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  part  these  nutrients  have  in 
the  making  of  milk. 

Throughout  the  talk  the  club  members 
were  reminded  of  their  responsibility 
in  producing  milk  for 'human  consump- 
tion, and  were  cautioned  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  put  on  the  market  a 
clean,  safe  product. 

Kansas  Farmer's  representative  told 
the  boys  some  of  the  things  the  club 
members  in  other  parts  of  the  state  are 
d  ing  and  tried  to  show  them  it  is  not 
aio..:'  the  prize  which  may  be  won  at 
the  e  d  of  the  year  that  will  be  valuable 
to  them,  but  that  their  experiences 
through  the  year  and  the  things  learned 
day  by  day  as  they  work  with  their 
cows,  will  be  the  things  that  will  count 
for  the  most  and  that  will  become  more 
valuable  to  them  as  time  passes. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  several  of 
the  boys  lingered  to  ask  questions  about 
their  work.  Through  these  questions 
was  revealed  their  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  ability  to  handle  the  club  work. 
This,  with  the  attitude  of  the  co-operat- 
ing bankers  and  the  officers  of  the 
county  farm  bureau,  means  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Leavenworth  County 


who  do  the  work  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  will  get  a  training  in  the 
basic  principles  of  good  business  which 
will  be  valuable  to  them  all  through  life. 

ONE   BANKER'S    INTEREST   AND  EXAMPLE. 

We  were  much  interested  in  hearing 
Mr.  Otto  Wulfekuhler — one  of  the  co- 
operating bankers  of  Leavenworth 
County — tell  about  a  set  of  books  which 
he  kept  when  he  was  only  a  small  boy, 
and  how  he  considered  that  his  real  start 
in  business.  He  still  has  these  books  in 
his  office,  and  these  are  shown  the  boys 
and  girls  when  they  come  in  to  his  bank 
to  enlist  his  help  in  joining  the  dairy 
club.  This  is  certain  to  be  inspiring  to 
these  young  folks,  for  they  know  Mr. 
Wulfekuhler's  integrity  and  present 
standing  among  his  fellowmen,  and  when 
they  learn  of  the  way  in  which  he  made 
his  start  it  cannot  help  making  them 
feel  there  is  a  good  chance  for  making 
a  success  of  life  for  all  those  who  work 
earnestly  toward  this  end. 

As  we  sat  in  that  meeting  we  could 
not  help  wishing  all  boys  and  girls  might 
have  the  business  training  such  as  the 
work  in  our  dairy  club  affords.  No  one 
can  work  with  a  dairy  cow  and  make  a 
study  of  her  as  he  works,  without  be- 
coming more  systematic,  and  in  addition 
a  kindlier,  more  sympathetic  disposition 
will  be  developed.  Can  there  be  two 
traits  of  character  nore  to  be  desiired 
than  these?  ^ 

DAIRY  CLUB  WORK  GOOD  FOB  GIRLS. 

We  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Leaven- 
worth County  dairy  club  members  have  - 
another  meeting  their  number  will  in- 
clude some  girls.  We  know  this  work 
can  be  done  as  successfully  by  girls  as 
by  boys — for  we  have  done  it.  Though 
we  did  not  keep  records  of  the  feed  given 
the  cows  and  the  milk  produced,  we  did 
the  actual  work  of  milking  and  feeding 
the  cows  and  found  it  interesting — so 
interesting,  in  fact,  that  now  when  we 
are  on  a  farm  at  milking  time  we  ask 
for  the  tprivilege  of  helping  with  this 
work,  because  we  like  cows  and  like  to 
work  with  them.  One  lesson  we  learned 
that  will  always  remain  with  us,  was 
that  if  a  thing  was  worth  doing  at  all  it 
was  worth  doing  well.  This  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  when  in  our  haste  to 
get  to  the  next  cow,  we  did  not  get  all 
the  milk  and  when  the  cow  was 
"stripped"  this  was  laid  up  against  us. 

Our  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  mem- 
bers now  number  sixty-five,  and  eight 
of  these  are  girls.  This  means  we  have 
this  niiany  full-fledged  members,  but 
does  not  include  those  whose  negotia- 
tions with  the  banks  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. These  members  live  in  all  parts 
of  our  state  and  will  do  the  work  under 
varying  conditions. 

We  hope  our  boys  and  girls  will  re- 
member to  write  us  about  their  work 
that  we  may  tell  the  other  members 
through  the  columns  of  our  paper  and 
thus  pass  around  their  ideas  which  may 
be  the  very  thing  that  will  be  helpful  to 
another  member. 


PART  OF  THE   DAIRY   CLUB   MEMBERS   OF   LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  

FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT,  RALPH  EDWARDS,  GEORGE  KUHNHOFF,  BEN  ZOLL, 
GUY    FULCHER,    ERNEST    ASBERY,   ERNEST    WENDEL,    OUS    AARON  JB. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

"  Something  For  Every  Farm —  Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


to  keep  hogs  in  low,  marshy  places,  as 
that  is  a  favorite  breeding  place  for  the 
•worms." 


Life  of  Fence  Posts. 

S.  P.,  Stafford  County,  asks  for  infor- 
mation on  the  lasting  qualities  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  posts. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  vary 
greatly  in  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
sist decay  when  placed  in  the  ground. 
The  average  life  of  posts  made  from  the 
following  kinds  of  wood  have  been  thus 
estimated  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion : 

Osage  orange,  30  years;  locust,  23 
years;  red  cedar,  20  years;  catalpa,  15 
years;  burr  oak,  15  years;  chestnut,  14 
years;  walnut,  11  years;  hemlock  9 
years;  elm,  8  years;  red  oak,  7  years; 
willow,  6  years.  The  number  of  years 
that  a  fence  post  will  last  should  be 
considered  in  the  price  paid  for  it.  Often 
for  a  few  cents  additional  a  much  longer 
lived  post  can  be  secured,  making  it 
cheaper  in  the  end.  If  the  bark  is  left 
on  a  post  it  will  rot  much  faster  than  if 


at  times  even  scalds  so  that  the  hair 
comes  off.  Avoiding  sore  shoulders  ia 
largely  a  matter  of  care  as  the  horses 
are  being  put  to  hard  work.  On  some 
farms  horses  always  have  sore  shoulders 
and  on  others  they  are  seldom  seen. 

One  of  the  first  points  in  their  preven- 
tion is  to  fit  the  horse  with  a  good  felt- 
lined  collar.  The  leather  of  the  collar 
should  be  kept  soft  by  being  oiled,  and 
the  dirt  should  be  carefully  scraped  off 
each  night.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  up  the  col- 
lar occasionally  during  the  day  and  clean 
out  any  dirt  .that  may  have  accumu- 
lated. 

Sometimes  the  hames  are  allowed  to 
sag  down  at  the  top  so  the  point  of  draft 
is  too  low  on  the  shoulder.  In  such 
eases  a  sore  may  result  even  though  a 
good  collar  is  used.  The  hames  should 
be  fastened  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible without  pinching  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 

Bathing  the  shoulders  at  night  with 
cold  water  after  the  harness  is  removed 
b^lps  to  toughen  them  at  the  beginning 


SUDAN  GRASS  ON  SffiOKY  HILL  RANCH  OF  E.  J.  CUILBaiT,  WAL- 
LACE COUNTY,  1915.     GROWN  ON  Ut'LAND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 


IN  out  issue  of  May  6  we  answered  an 
inqiry  from  a  Clay  County  reader 
concerning  the  use  of  sweet  clover 
as  a  pasture  crop. 

E.  J.  G.,  owner  of  Smoky  Hill  Ranch  in 
Wallace  County,  read  this  article  and 
writes  as  follows  of  his  experience: 

"I  am  siu-e  your  reader,  R.  R.,  of  Clay 
County,  will  find  nothing  better  than 
sweet  clover  for  his  pasture  where  the 
native  grass  has  died  out,  and  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  sow  providing  he  uses 
scarified  seed.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
that  the  native  grasses  and  weeds  are 
likely  to  kill  the  sweet  clover.  I  have 
it  growing  in  Logan  and  Wallace  Coun- 
ties in  the  rankest  kind  of  salt  grass  and 
it  is  making  splendid  pasture.  I  now 
have  100  yearling  Galloway  bulls  and  50 
hogs  pasturing  on  sweet  clover,  and  they 
are  doing  exceptionally  well. 

"I  also  have  it  growing  on  low,  sandy 
land  which  is  almost  pure  sand  and 
gravel.  My  first  seeding  was  in  1914, 
but  very  little  of  it  came  up  until  the 
following  year.  I  have  sown  fifty  acres 
this  spring,  using  scarified  seed  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  an  acre,  put  in  with 
an  alfalfa  drill.  This  seed  germinated 
in  four  days  and  has  made  a  good  stand. 
We  will  sow  considerable  more  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

"In  pasturing  sweet  clover  we  have 
had  no  trouble  from  bloat  as  with  al- 
falfa." 


Cow  May  Have  Cancer. 

M.  F.  W..  an  Oklahoma  reader  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer,  writes  that  one  of  his  cows 
has  a  sore  eye.  He  first  noticed  it  last 
December  when  it  resembled  a  small  boil 
on  the  lower  lid.  It  is  spreading,  and 
while  the  lid  is  not  swollen  it  is  very 
red  and  the  eye  waters  continually.  He 
fears  it  may  be  a  cancer  and  asks  what 
can  be  done. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college,  answers  this  inquiry  as  follows : 

"I  cannot  state  positively  the  nature 
of  the  growth  affecting  your  cow's  eye, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  spreading, 
and  that  cancer3  are  rather  common  in 
the  region  of  a  cow's  eye,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  a  cancer.  A  positive  diag- 
nosis can  only  be  made  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  growth  and  having  it  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope. 

"The  only  treatment  to  suggest  is  to 
cut  out  the  growth  completely.  If  it  is 
not  a  cancer  the  growth  will  not  return 
after  such  treatment,  while  if  it  is  a 
cancer,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  reap- 
pear in  a  short  time.  If  a  positive  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  can  be  made  and  the 
animal  is  still  in  good  condition,  it  is 
desirable  to  butcher  her." 

This  case  is  one  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  a  veterinarian. 


Lung  Worms  in  Pigs. 

H.  P.  M.,  a  New  York  reader  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer,  writes  that  one  of  his  8- 
months-old  pigs  recently  seemed  to  have 
something  in  its  throat,  causing  it  to 
choke.  It  became  worse  and  had  to  be 
killed.  It  gasped  for  breath,  would  hold 
its  shoulders  to  the  ground,  and  a  small 
lump  appeared  beneath  the  skin  which 
when  opened  seemed  to  be  a  growth  of 
gristle  around  the  windpipe.  The  lungs 
seemed  spotted  and  the  heart  flabby. 
Another  pig  of  the  same  age  is  now 
showing  similar  symptoms.  These  pigs 
have  been  kept  in  a  clean  pen  and  fed 
skim  milk,  bran,  alfalfa,  corn,  and  mid- 
lings. 

This  inquiry  was  referred  to  Dr.  R.  R. 
Dykstra  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  his  answer  follows: 

"Whatever  it  is  that  is  affecting  your 
pigs  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  con- 
tagious. I  believe  that  the  gristle  you 
mentioned  as  having  been  found  around 
the  windpipe  is  a  normal  condition.  If 
the  other  hog  that  is  now  sick  with  simi- 
lar symptoms  has  the  same  gristle  in  the 
region  of  the  windpipe  I  would  appreci* 
ate  it  very  much  if  you  would  cut  it  out 
and  pack  it  in  a  bottle  in  some  two  per 
cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  send 
it  to  me  by  express  prepaid. 

TTogs  show  symptoms  such  as  you  de- 
scribe when  they  are  affected  with  lung 
worms.  These  are  very  fine  thread-like 
worms  lodged  in  the  minute  divisions  of 
the  windpipe  and  sometimes  diTficult  to 
detect  by  the  inexperienced.  There  is 
no  curative  treatment  for  lung  worm 
disease  of  hogs,  f>nd  in  many  cases  the 
presence  of  these  parasites  does  not  seem 
to  embarrass  the  animal  materially. 
Preventive  treatment  consists^  of  sepa- 
rating the  healthy  from  the*  diseased 
animals  together  with  a  thorough  disin- 
fection of  the  quarters.    It  is  a  mistake 


it  is  removed.  Posts  treated  with  hot 
asphalt  resist  rot  much  longer  than  un- 
treated posts.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
life  of  a  cement  post  is  48  years  and 
that  of  a  steel  post  30  years. 


Destroying  Moles. 

J.  L.  R.,  Wabaunsee  County,  asks  how 
to  prevent  moles  from  doing  damage  in 
garden  sand  lawns. 

The  mole  lives  on  insects  and  in  most 
locations  is  more  beneficial  than  harm- 
ful, but  it  becomes  a  decided  nuisance  in 
a  garden  or  lawn.  Since  moles  do  not 
eat  vegetable  substances  they  cannot  be 
very  successfully  poisoned.  The  only 
practical  way  of  killing  them  is  to  use 
traps.  Ordinary  traps  such  as  are  used 
for  catching  rats  and  other  rodents,  can- 
not be  used  in  catching  moles.  Special 
mole  traps  call  be  secured.  These  are 
of  three  different  types — the  harpoon, 
■scissor-jaw,  and  choker.  They  should  be 
set  in  freshly  broken  tunnels  and  visited 
at  least  twice  each  day.  Freshly  broken 
soil  usually  indicates  that  the  runway  is 
in  use.  When  in  doubt  a  small  break 
may  be  made  in  the  ridge.  If  the  mole  is 
using  the  tunnel  it  will  be  repaired  in  a 
few  hours. 

Moles  are  quite  persistent  in  repair- 
ing breaks  in  their  tunnels,  and  may 
often  be  surprised  at  their  work  and  be 
thrown  out  with  a  fork  or  spade.  These 
little  animals  are  sometimes  successfully 
trapped  in  empty  glass  jars  of  gallon 
size.  The  jar  should  be  set  along  a  run- 
way that  is  in  use.  The  excavation 
should  be  deep  enough  to  receive  the  jar 
and  allow  its  top  to  be  somewhat  below 
the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  A  sod  may 
then  be  placed  over  the  excavation  so  as 
to  cover  it  without  obstructing  the 
mouth  of  the  jar.  The  mole  in  coming 
along  the  tunnel,  falls  into  the  jar  and 
cannot  climb  out.  The  success  of  this 
method  of  trapping  depends  upon  the 
skill  used  in  placing  the  jar. 


Preventing  Sore  Shoulders. 

A  reader  asks  why  horses  are  so  much 
more  apt  to  have  sore  shoulders  in  the 
spring  than  at  other  times  during  the 
year,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid 
them. 

In  the  spring  horses  are  soft  and  sweat 
more  freely  than  they  do  later.  The 
skin  gets  very  hot  under  the  collar  and 


of  the  hard  working  season.  Some 
recommend  the  use  of  salt  water  for  this 
purpose.  . 

Unequal  length  of  tugs  sometimes  is 
responsible  for  sore  shoulders.  The 
leather  of  tugs  on  a  new  harness  may 
stretch  unequally  so  there  will  be  a 
slight  variation  even  thogh  the  tugs  be 
buckled  in  the  same  hole.  The  man  who 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  such  little 
points  will  usually  be  able  to  keep  his 
horses  in  good  condition  for  work. 


Eradicating  Sandburs. 

P.  J.,  Rice  County,  asks  if  there  is 
any  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  sandburs. 
The  field  in  which  they  are  the  worst  is 
to  be  planted  to  kafir  this  season. 

Sandburs  are  annuals  and  thorough 
cultivation  to  prevent  them  from  form- 
ing seed,  is  about  the  only  means  of 
keeping  them  in  control.  They  are  apt 
to  cause  much  more  trouble  in  waste 
places  and  on  poor  land  where  crops  do 
not  grow.  In  such  locations  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  them.  Alfalfa  will 
choke  them  out  if  a  good  stand  is 
secured,  and  in  fields  where  they  are 
very  thick  seeding  to  alfalfa  would  be  a 
good  means  of  thinning  them. 


Children  Study  Road  Building. 

Community  welfare  is  so  much  aided 
by  road  improvements  in  Illinois,  where 
the  results  of'highway  betterments  have 
been  watched  critically  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  state 
superintendent  of  instruction,  has  pub- 
lished a  32-page  bulletin  on  good  roads 
for  use  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  a  reform  is  to  educate  the  public 
to  evince  a  desire  for  it.  So  this  bul- 
letin tells  the  teachers  how  to  instruct 
his  pupils  to  see  what  are  defects  and 
what  are  good  features  of  the  local 
roads.  Then  when  they  grasp  what  are 
the  real  defects  in  the  roads,  they  are 
taught  what  are  the  remedies.  In  ad- 
dition the  teacher  is  given  suggestions 
concerning  local  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions to  arouse  an  interest  in  road  im- 
provements, and  there  is  advice  on  ways 
to  encourage  cleaning  up  the  roadsides. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  the  Illinois  school 
children  who  will  take  part  in  the  road 
building  of  today.  But  they  will  build 
the  roads  a  few  years  hence  and  until 


then  they  will  have  a  certain  influence 
on  the  old  folks  who  still  cling  to  the 
idea  that  lanes  of  dust  and  mud  are  an 
unavoidable  feature  of  the  country.  The 
Illinois  plan  is  not  to  teach  road  build- 
ing along  with  the  three  R.'s,  but  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  without 
excessive  cost  or  labor,  if  the  improve- 
ments are  well  planned  and  intelligently 
directed. 

Disking  Prairie  Pasture. 
J.  E.  B.,  McPherson  County,  asks  if 
anyone  has  had  any  experience  in  disk- 
ing an  old  prairie  pasture  and  sowing 
and  harrowing  in  timothy  seed  in  the 
fall. 

Timothy  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
much  good  in  Central  Kansas.  Only  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  it  success- 
fully grown.  Meadow  fescue — commonly 
called  English  Bluegrass — orchard  grass, 
or  Western  rye  grass  is  more  adapted  to 
Central  Kansas  conditions,  and  even 
these  grasses  are  by  no  means  sure  of 
giving  good  results.  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  find  domestic  grasses  that 
could  be  seeded  in  pastures  to  take  the 
place  of  the  M'ild  prairie  grass.  Bermuda 
grass  is  becoming  acclimated  farther 
north,  and  if  a  hardy  strain  were  started 
this  would  make  a  splendid  pasture 
grass.  It  must  be  started  from  roots. 
They  can  be  planted  as  late  as  up  to 
June.  The  grass  has  been  successfully 
started  in  some  parts  of  Kansas.  There 
are  several  parties  now  advertising  Ber- 
muda roots  of  these  hardy  strains,  in 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  our  correspondent  write  to  these 
advertisers. 

Disking  an  old  prairie  pasture  some- 
times helps  because  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  grass  that  is  still  alive. 

Arkansas  Improving  Roads. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  passed  a  law  a 
few  years  ago  creating  a  highway  com- 
mission to  aid  county  officials  in  im- 
proving their  roads.  Its  first  biennial 
report  was  distributed  recently,  and  eon- 
tains  strong  evidence  that  "the  Apple 
Blossom  state  is  wasting  a  very  large 
sum  by  performing  work  in  an  uneco- 
nomical manner.  The  sum  of  $1,200,000 
is  being  spent  annually  under  the  direc- 
tion of  district  road  supervisors,  who 
know  little  about  the  real  fundamental 
essentials  of  the  work  they  supervise. 
By  the  time  an  intelligent  overseer  has 
served  long  enough  to  acquire  by  experi- 
ence some  understanding  of  what  should 
be  done,  his  term  of  office  has  expired. 
As  his  pay  is  small  and  the  criticisms 
of  his  work  are  about  as  numerous  as 
the  number  of  persons  of  mature  years 
in  his  district,  he  shows  his  intelligence 
by  declining  a  re-election.  As  a  result 
the  annual  expenditure  of  $1,200,000  on 
Arkansas  roads  results  in  "no  great  im- 
provement over  the  conditions  of  the 
past."  The  state  highway  commission 
points  out,  as  have  similar  commissions 
in  other  states,  that  the  most  econom- 
ical and  effective  method  of  carrying  out 
the  work  is  to  place  the  road  work  of  a 
large  section  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer, 
whose  salary  can  be  met  without  any  in- 
convenience. This  engineer,  in  turn, 
would  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
state  highway  department,  which  could 
render  him  valuable  assistance  from  time 
to  time.  In  this  way  the  annual  $1,200,- 
000  would  accomplish  something  more 
than  maintain  the  present  system  of 
poor  roads. 

Hogging  Down  Corn 

M.  S.,  Marshall  County,  asks  if  it 
would  pay  him  to  plant  a  field  of  corn 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ''hogging  it 
down."  To  many  this  method  of  har- 
vesting the  crop  may  suggest  shiftiess- 
ness,  but  it  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  use  because  it  is  a  money-making 
proposition.  In  Iowa,  corn  is  being 
hogged  down  profitably  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  says  Prof.  John  M.  Evvard 
in  a  recent  bulletin. 

Hogs  are  profitable  corn  harvesters 
because  they  work  for  nothing.  It  is 
this  saving  of  labor  that  makes  it  a 
profitable  practice. 

If  our  correspondent  has  a  convenient 
field  suitably  fenced,  it  would  pay  him 
to  put  it  into  corn  with  the  idea  of  us- 
ing the  hogs  to  gather  it.  It  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  corn  to  sow  -rape  be- 
tween the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Rye  or  wheat  can  be  drilled  in  and  used 
for  pasture.  The  green  feed  admirably 
supplements  the  corn  while  the  hogs  are 
gathering  the  crop. 

Another  splendid  combination  is  to 
arrange  the  corn  field  to  be  hogged  down 
so  the  hogs  can  run  to  an  adjoining  al- 
falfa or  clover  pasture. 
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A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact 

Mogul  8-16:    $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


AT  the  present  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  a  gasoline 

tractor.  Gasoline  averages  now  over  100  per  cent 
higher  in  price  than  kerosene  and  is  likely  to  go  higher  rather 
than  lower,  in  the  opinions  of  men  who  know  the  oil  business. 

Again,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  use  kerosene  in 
a  tractor  not  specially  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene.  Merely 
changing  the  fuel  mixer  is  not  enough;  the  design  of  the  whole 
motor  must  be  changed. 

Kerosene  and  gasoline  tractors  of  equal  power  sell  for  about 
the  same  price  and  use  practically  the  same  amounts  of  fuel. 
On  that  basis  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  saves  each  year,  in  fuel  bills 
alone,  about  a  third  of  its  price.  The  figures  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  this  year, 
give  these  facts  careful  study,  from  every  point  of  view,  before 
you  spend  your  money. 

Mogul  and  Titan  tractors  are  designed  specially  to  operate  on 
kerosene  and  to  give  their  users  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantage. 
There  are  four  sizes  — Mogul  8-16  and  12-25,  Titan  15-30  and 
30-60.   Write  us  for  full  information  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McConnick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED 


You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  labor  is  wasted. 

"What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
In  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


INCREASE  YOUR  CROPS 

by  using  Berg's  Famous  Bent  Cultivator  Tooth.  Only  one  pair  needed  on  each 
cultivator.  Prevents  covering  up  of  small  plants;  allows  deeper  and  closer  cultiva- 
tion; destroys  weeds  absolutely.  "With 

BERG'S  FAMOUS  BENT  CULTIVATOR  TOOTH 

you  can  do  double  the  work,  and  better  work  too,  while  it  allows  the  horses  to  walk 
at  an  ordinary  gait.  All  of  which  means 
saving  of  labor  and  horseflesh,  with  a 
substantial  increase  in  crops.  Used  by  pro- 
gressive farmers  everywhere.  Price  per  set, 
$1.00.  With  attachment  for  round  shank, 
$1.20.  Made  2  V4  and  3  inches  wide.  Fully 
guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  money  back 
by  return  mail.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  order  and  price  to  us. 

BERG  &  BEARD  MFG.  CO. 

12-12  STEUBEN  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Write  for  catalog 


PRESERVE   YOUR   LUMBER,  SILOS,   SHINGLES,    FENCE  POSTS 

CURRY  PRESERVER,  a  caxbolineum  oil  with  over  a  quarter  century  quality  record,  will  insure 
your  Lumber,  Silos,  Shingles.  Fence  Posts,  etc..  against  Rot  and  Decay. 

Ono  applicaUon  of  CURRY  WOOD  PRESERVER  (a  boy  can  do  the  work),  will  give  longer  life 
to  your  Lumber  at  less  cost. 

ADD  TO  TOUR  FARM  PROFITS  BY  REDUCING  YOUR  EXPENSE. 

The  largo  Bailroads.  Telegraph  Companies.  Factories,  etc.,  havo  for  years  been  successfully  and 
profitably  using  wood  preserver  for  their  Ties.  Telegraph  Poles.  Floors,  Platforms,  etc.  You  can  now 
W  »«  '     11    IT.  .til  i-s  r»r  '  e    ...  the  farm.     The  number  ol  UStt  to  which  you 

can  profitably  put  CURRY  PRESERVER  will  surprise  you. 

v,,  _„Ma"  Vno  Dollar  for  prepaid  largo  sample  (enough  to  preserve  about  a  hundred  feet),  also  full 
directions,  price  list  and  useful,  interesting  literature.  Complete  particulars  including  list  of  uses  Free. 
CHAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO..  2145  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BI,DG..  ST.  UOUIS.  MO. 


Preventing  Injury  From  Kafir  Ant 


THROUGHOUT  the  kafir-growing 
section  a  species  of  ant  has  been 
very  destructive  to  the  seed  of 
planted  kafir  during  the  past  few  years. 
They  work  on  the  other  grain  sorghums 
and  corn  also. 

Kafir  ants  cease  working  when  the 
seed  germinates.  Because  of  this  fact 
hastening  germination  by  careful  selected 
preparation  is  a  means  of  control. 
Washing  the  seed  with  such  repellents  as 
kerosene  or  turpentine,  are  methods  that 
can  be  employed.  J.  W.  Colloch,  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  found  that 
dipping  kafir  seed  in  crude  commercial 
carbolic  acid  protected  00  per  cent  from 
the  ravages  of  the  ant.  The  seeds  of 
milo  and  feterita  are  soft,  and  if  these 
are  dipped  it  should  be  done  in  small 
quantities  just  in  advance  of  planting, 
and  the  seed  should  be  thoroughly 
drained. 

W.  P.  Hays,  assistant  in  entomology 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  says 
that  colonies  of  these  ants  are  numerous 
and  may  be  found  under  rocks  in  pas- 
ture lands  and  in  kafir,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  alfalfa  fields. 

Isolated  and  compound  nests  are  com- 
posed of  small  chambers,  whose  walls 
are  hardened  and  packed.  The  minute- 
ness of  these  galleries  prevent  larger 
ants  from  molesting  the  kafir  ants. 
Winged  males  and  queens  appear  in  July. 
No  data  have  been  obtained  on  the 
mating  flight. 

While  most  farmers  know  something 
of  the  injury  done  by  kafir  ants,  few  of 
them  are  acquainted  with  the  depreda- 
tors, due  to  their  minute  size  and  habit 
of  working  underground.  They  have 
found  seed  kernels  wholly  or  partially 
hollowed  out  with  the  mealy  interior 
scattered  about  on  the  ground  and  the 
cuticle  or  outer  shell  scarcely  disturbed, 
but  have  not  always  known  what  was 
responsible  for  this  condition. 

Handling  Alfalfa  for  Horses 

To  make  the  best  horse  hay,  alfalfa 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  well  in 
bloom. 

In  curing  horse  hay  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  dust  which  is  present 
in  so  much  alfalfa  is  largely  a  result  of 
the  presence  of  foreign  moisture  such  as 
rain  or  dew,  rather  than  the  presence 
of  a  little  moisture  within  the  plant. 

If  alfalfa  hay  is  stored  in  the  barn 
for  horses,  it  is  well,  while  mowing  it 
away,  to  sprinkle  it  generously  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  air-slaked  lime, 
equal  parts. 

Destroy  Codling  Moth 

To  keep  apples  from  becoming  wormy, 
spray  the  trees  immediately  after  the 
blossoms  or  petals  fall  in  order  to  fill 
each  little  calyx  cup  or  cavity  with 
■pnSaon^  About  three-fourths  of  the 
^^.u. ii.^  "moth  worms  which  hatch  from 
eggs  three  or  four  weeks  later  enter  the 
apples  through  this  cavity.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  putting  a  few  grains  of  arsenic 
in  each  little  calyx  cup,  the  first  meal 
the  apple  worm  takes  will  be  its  last  one. 

Since  the  calyx  stand  wide  open  for 
only  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  spray  must 
be  applied  within  this  time  in  order  to 
be  effective. 

Commercial  lime  sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  1*  gallons  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
arsenate  of  lead  paste  at  the  rate  of  2  or 
2-J  pounds  to  each  50  gallons  of  spray 
mixture  should  be  used. 

The  trees  should  not  be  sprayed  while 
in  full  bloom.  Such  work  would  inter- 
fere with  pollination,  without  which 
fruit  cannot  set,  and  destroy  the  fruit 
grower's  best  friend,  the  honey  bee.  It 
is  safe  to  spray  when  two-thirds  of  the 
petals  have  fallen,  because  the  flow  of 
nectar  has  practically  stopped  and  few, 
if  any,  bees  will  be  injured. 

This  should  be  the  most  thorough  and 
drenching  spray  of  the  season.  A  noz- 
zle throwing  a  rather  coarse  driving 
spray  with  high  pressure  should  be  used 
in  order  to  force  the  poison  down  deep 
into  the  calyx  cups. 

This  is  the  most  important  single 
spray  of  the  season.  It  not  only  con- 
trols the  first  brood  larva;  of  the  cod- 
ling moth,  but  it  also  prevents,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  later  broods  of  the  pest.  It  is  also 
an  important  spray  in  controlling  the 
lesser  apple  worm,  plum  curculio,  canker 
worm,  apple  scab,  black  rot,  and  other 
less  important  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases. 

The   next   spray   should   be  applied 


about  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  calyx 
spray.  This  will  be  about  the  time  the 
majority  of  the  first  brood  codling  moth 
eggs  are  hatching  and  if  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit  are  thickly  pep- 
pered with  the  poisonous  spray,  many 
of  the  worms  will  be  killed  by  feeding 
slightly  before  they  reach  the  blossom 
end  of  the  little  apples.  Since  this  is 
also  the  first  important  spray  against 
apple  blotch,  Bordeaux  mixture  should 
be  used  with  the  arsenate  of  lead  if  this 
disease  is  prevalent  in  the  orchard. 

About  eight  or  nine  weeks  after  the 
blossom  or  calyx  spray  the  third  appli- 
cation should  be  made,  using  the  same 
spray  chemicals.  This  is  an  important 
spray  against  the  second  brood  of  the 
codling  moth  and  lesser  apple  worm, 
also  the  plum  curculio,  apple  blotch,  and 
other  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

Later  sprays  may  be  necessary,  but 
under  average  conditions  the  work  as 
outlined  above,  if  thoroughly  done, 
should  control  not  only  the  codling  moth 
but  the  other  more  important  insect 
pests  and  diseases  of  the  orchard.  Other 
spray  schedules  might  be  suggested,  but 
this  is  the  one  which  has  given  the  best 
results  in  the  tests  of  the  Missouri  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  —  T.  J. 
Talbert. 


Convict  Road  Building 

Every  mile  of  good  road  requires  a  lofe 
of  brain  and  muscle  to  be  used  in  its 
construction,  and  a  big  item  in  the  total 
cost  of  road  building  is  that  of  unskilled 
labor.  The  work  is  healthful  and  inter- 
esting, and  so  in  many  states  where  the 
profitable  use  of  convicts  in  some  uplift- 
ing occupation  is  a  difficult  problem, 
they  are  employed  in  road  building.  In 
the  northeastern  states  there  has  been  a 
marked  opposition  to  this,  however,  due 
to  several  causes  which  collectively  may 
be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  con- 
servatism of  long-established,  wealthy 
communities.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
therefore,  that  the  initial  experiment 
with  convict  labor  in  Massachusetts  last 
year  was  so  satisfactory  that  un- 
doubtedly such  work  will  be  continued, 
while  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  system 
has  been  under  trial  for  several  years, 
this  favorable  opinion  has  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  state  highway  engineer: 
"The  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done 
in  1915  exceeded,  in  proportion  to  the 
money  spent,  the  previous  results,  and 
the  experience  gained  during  the  past 
year  will  enable  us  to  produce  much, 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  future." 
This  merely  confirms  for  the  northeast- 
ern states  what  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  the  south  and  west. 


Rural  Credit  Banking 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  took  up  the  subject  of  rural 
credits  and  the  following  report  of  its 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  was 
adopted: 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency has  been  at  work  during  the  past 
several  weeks  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
the  rural  credit  movement  at  home  and 
abroad. 

"Under  existing  conditions  American 
agriculture  calls  for  two  classes  of  credit 
— long-term  mortgage  loans  and  short- 
term  credit  loans.  The  former  of  these 
has  hitherto  been  met  largely  by  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  life  insurance 
companies  and  other  banking  agencies 
not  directly  identified  with  agriculture. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  makes  provision 
for  five-year  loans  on  farm  lands.  Short 
term  loans  have  generally  been  provided 
by  the  national  and  state  banks  and 
trust  companies. 

"As  a  branch  of  national  industry, 
agriculture  must  compete  with  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  commerce  and 
trade  for  the  available  supply  of  credit 
resources.  It  is  claimed  that  farming 
interests  in  this  competition  have  long 
labored  and  still  labor  under  the  handi- 
cap of  having  to  pay  more  for  their  cap- 
ital in  the  development  of  rural  re- 
sources than  other  branches  of  enterprise, 
pay.  This  inequality  of  condition,  it  is 
declared,  is  to  no  small  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  tendency  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  to  crowd  into 
cities,  causing  one  of  the  menaces  of  the 
age. 

"This  is  the  broad  social  basi9  of  the 
demand  for  a  distinct  type  of  banking 
suited  to  meet  actual  rural  needs  on  as 
economical  a  basis  as  practicable,  con- 
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The  Non-Cost 
Extra  Mileage 

— over  and  above  their 
guaranteed  service — 
is  what  makes  new 
buyers  constant  users  of 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

When  miles  mount  up,  you 
want  the  tires  that  roll  up 
the  biggest  average — and 
maintain  it. 

Such  are  Vacuum  Cup  Tires.  Be- 
cause of  their  supreme  quality  and 
the  extra  mileage  service  of  the 
non-skid  Vacuum  Cups,  they  are 
guaranteed — per  warranty  tag  at- 
■j  tached  to  each  casing — for 


6,000  Miles 


You  will  know  Vacuum  Cut 
Dealers  by  this  Blue  and 
Yellow  sign. 


Youpav.ibFlhe 
Quality -yhe 
bjlcty:  costs 
you  nothing 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  CO. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 


Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Healthy  Grain  I 


Seeds  grow  faster  and  mature  into  good, 
healthy  grain  when  first  freed  from 
smuts  by  the  use  of 

fommpeffypE 

*  lofie  Termer's  Trie/id 

—-the  standard  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try for  all  seed  grains  to  insure  their 
greatest  yield  by  destroying  all  smuts 
and  fungus  growth,  also  for  scab  and 
black-leg  on  potatoes.  Every  up-to-date 
farmer  should  use  Formaldehyde.  It  has 
the  supreme  endorsement  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  For- 
maldehyde in  one  pound  bottles  is  35 
cents  at  dealers.  Big  illustrated  hand- 
book sent  free. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  . 


sistent  with  safety  and  efficient  service; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York  regards 
the  rural  credit  movement  in  the  United 
States  as  having  reached  the  point  at 
which  provision  should  be  made  for  ag- 
ricultural banking  as  a  distinct  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  and  credit; 
that  such  legislation  should  take  into 
account  what  existing  institutions  have 
done  and  are  doing,  and  should  aim  at 
developing  among  farming  interests  the 
capacity  for  co-operative  credit  associa- 
tions in  district  groups,  suited  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
subject  to  the  conservative  guidance  and 
control  of  federal  authority;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York  opposes 
any  method  of  agricultural  banking  in 
the  United  States  which  requires  the  use 
of  government  funds  or  the  use  of  any 
postal  savings  deposits  in  any  rural 
banking  project,  or  any  legislation  ex- 
empting from  taxation  any  particular 
class  of  obligations." 


Cowpeas  Improve  Soil 

There  is  no  crop  that  will  give  quicker 
returns  than  cowpeas  when  used  as  a 
green  manure  crop.  This  statement  was 
made  with  reference  to  Allen  County 
conditions  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
farm  bureau  of  that  county.  It  has  been 
our  observation  that  it  can  be  widened 
to  include  a  number  of  counties  in  East- 
ern and  Southeastern  Kansas.  The  cow- 
pea  is  a  soil  improver  whether  it  is 
plowed  under  as  green  manure  or  fed  to 
live  stock  as  hay  or  pasture.  The  crop 
is  coming  into  favor  more  and  more  as 
a  feed  for  milk  cows.  Cowpea  hay  is 
fully  equal  to  alfalfa  hay  as  a  milk-pro- 
ducing roughage.  It  is  a  profitable  crop 
on  farms  where  little  live  stock  is  kept 
because  of  its  influence  on  the  crop  that 
follows. 

In  Allen  and  other  counties  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Kansas,  where  cow- 
peas are  commonly  grown,  they  are  usu- 
ally planted  in  rows  and  cultivated. 
They  are  given  the  whole  season  in 
which  to  mature,  and  are  followed  by 
corn,  kafir,  or  some  other  spring  crop  the 
next  season.  The  cowpea  is  a  deep 
feeder,  and  as  a  result  of  its  large  root 
system  has  a  mellowing  effect  upon  stiff, 
clay  soils,  making  them  much  better 
adapted  for  the  crops  that  follow. 

A  number  of  instances  are  given  in  the 
report  above  referred  to,  showing  con- 
clusively the  great  value  of  the  cowpea 
as  a  soil-builder.  J.  B.  M.  Reed  grew 
some  cowpeas  in  1913,  using  them  for 
hay.  The  following  year  this  land  and 
an  adjacent  cornfield  were  seeded  to  al- 
falfa. In  1915  the  yields  on  the  two  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  field  were  compared. 
The  cowpea  land  yielded  in  two  cuttings 
at  the  rate  of  6,180  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  to  the  acre,  the  corn  land  4,210.  On 
another  farm  sweet  clover  followed  cow- 
peas. In  1914  the  sweet  clover  on  the 
cowpea  land  yielded  hay  at  the  rate  of 
2,580  pounds,  while  on  similar  land  ad- 
joining that  had  not  grown  cowpeas,  the 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  1,920  pounds. 
In  1915  this  sweet  clover  yielded  5,600 
pounds  of  hay  to  the  acre  on  the  cowoea 
field,  and  only  3,100  on  the  omo-     .  ... 

It  i9  considered  best  to  follow  cowpeas 
with  corn  or  kafir.  We  note  that  on  one 
Allen  County  farm  an  acre  yield  of  62.5 
bushels  of  corn  was  produced  on  cowpea 
land,  and  only  41  bushels  on  similar  land 
that  had  not  grown  cowpeas  the  preced- 
ing year.  On  another  farm,  cowpea  land 
yielded  46.6  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
while  a  similar  field  returned  but  26.8 
bushels.  On  a  third  farm  a  40-bushel 
yield  of  corn  was  produced  following 
cowpeas,  and  only  30  on  the  plot  with 
which  it  was  compared.  The  average  in- 
crease in  yield  due  to  the  growing  of 
cowpeas  on  these  three  farms,  was  17.1 
bushels  an  acre.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  soil  or  the  treatment  of  the 
plots  compared  except  the  previous  crop- 
ping with  cowpeas. 

As  a  legume  for  short  rotations  and 
as  a  green  manure  crop,  the  cowpea  is 
unrivaled.  It  is  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet 
weather  and  should  not  be  planted  until 
late  in  the  season.  Soon  after  corn 
planting  is  about  as  early  as  it  is  safe 
to  plant  this  crop,  and  it  may  be  plantd 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  July  and  give 
fairly  good  results.  The  rate  of  plant- 
ing is  fr®m  two  to  ten  pecks  to  the  acre, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  whether  the  crop  is  being  grown  for 
seed  or  to  produce  a  maximum  amount 
of  forage. 

The  most  critical  period  in  a  pig's  life 
is  just  before  and  after  weaning.  Pigs 
need  the  closest  attention  and  watching 
during  those  few  days  when  changing 
their  diet  from  the  balanced  ration  Na- 
ture provides  in  the  sow's  milk,  to  the 
coarser  foods  they  must  henceforth  de- 
pend on. 


=  DISEASE-PROOF  YOUR  FARM 

Get  Busy  Now — Start  a  General  Clean-Up.    Prevent  Disease 
By  Disinfecting— and  You're  Safe— Your  Stock,  Too. 
Get  After  Those  Hoes 

Kill  all  the  lice,  keep  your  hogs  clean  and 
i».  nib  orn     .u      ,„      ,.  sanitary— comfortable   and   healthy   by  us- 

£.Z  V       . i -  0  d  rellable  d'P  and  disinfectant  that  has  been  the  standard 

for  twenty-five  years.  Protect  your  swine  from  disease  and  pests  and  para- 
sites An  occasional  spray  with  CAR-SUL  will  keep  your  hog  houses,  pens 
and  lot  absolutely  clean  and  sanitary.  GIVE  YOUR  HOGS  A  CHASTE  and 
your  Profits  will  increase  a  third  or  more.  CAR-SUL  cures  and  prevents 
Mange,  Measles  and  other  skin  diseases.  Invaluable  in  treatment  of  hog 
cholera. 

Keep  Your  Poultry  Clean  and  your  Pr°fits  win  be  bigger. 

„„,,  .  Chickens  that   are   bothered  with  lice 

ana  mites  are  a  poor  investment.     Keep  them  clean  with  CAR-SUL  they 

win  lay  more  eggs.  Disinfect  your  poultry  houses  by  spraying  with  CAR- 
&UL  and  your  chickens  will  be  free  from  all  lice  and  safe  from  disease  germs 

CAR-SUL 

"THE  UNIVERSAL  DIP  AND  DISINFECTANT" 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  experiencing  the  troubles  thousands  of  farmers  were 
compelled    to   undergo   last   year— the    ravages   of  e 
disease   that   put  many  in   the   hole   for  years  to 
come — the  loss  of  all  savings  and   many  head  of 
stock — all  due  to  infection. 

CAR-SUL  comes  in  concentrated  form — is 
diluted  according  to  the  work  in  hand.  A 
gallon  goes  farther  than  any  other  disin- 
fectant— therefore  is  more  economical. 

For  General  Household  Use— CARSUL 

»«.     t.  is  a  boon 

to  the  housewife  who  appreciates  a  sweet  and 
clean  home.  Used  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways. 
CAR-SUL  removes  bad  odors  from  sinks,  closets' 
mouldy  cellars.    Pull  directions  for  use  on  each  can' 

Sold  by  Most  Drug  and  Hardware  Stores 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  send  U.25  for  a  gallon 
or  $5.00  for  five-gallon  can.     We  will  ship  prepaid 

MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DISINFECTANT 

 m 


T^^^DiscGtltivator 


We  are  making  a  "direct  from  factory 
to  you"  offer  on  these  Jayhawk  1  and  2 
Row  cultivators.   None  better  made — 
each  one  guaranteed.    Exclusive  feat- 
ores  such  as  easy  adjustment  of  discs 


and  shovels,  patent  roller  leveling  de- 
vice that  absolutely  prevents  binding, 
new  roller  connection  taking  care  of 
any  variation  in  width  of  rows,  etc., 
puts  the  Jayhawk  io  a  class  by  itself . 


^8 


FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Get  the  Hay  Press 
with  the  Hustle 

A  DMIRAL  (two-man)  H 
horse   press,  three 
stroke  power,  self  feed,  smooth 
running:,  low  up-keep  cost,  the 
ideal  press  for  home  baling. 

Admiral 

Also  built  in  motor  press.  Short 
wheel  base,  only  7  feet 6 inches. 
Light  in  weight.  Use  any  en- 
gine. 20  years'  leadership.  Write 
for  new  catalog— horse  and 
motor  presses. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 

Box  11 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  puo^c  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Faemeb.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  vear.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


KANSAS  FARMER 


May  20,  1916 


Costs  Less  in  the  Long  Run 

When  you  buy  a  buggy  buy  a  good 
buggy — one  sold  by  a  house  whose  rep- 
utation for  quality  is  unquestioned. 
For  such  a  buggy  you  pay  less  in 
the  long  run.  An  American  Beauty 
Buggy  is  best  for  your  needs  because 
it  is  built  and  sold  on  a  quality  basis 
—at  a  bargain  price. 

22  Big  Points  of  Merit 

Send  today  for  our  proposition  on 
American  Beauty  Buggies.  Get  our 
low  prices.  Study  the  22  big  features 
that  make  these  famous  buggies 
leaders  in  buggydom. 

In  our  catalog  we  show  buggies  as 
low  as  $26.95,  also  a  full  line  of  road 
carts,  surreys,  spring  wagons  and 
pony  vehicles  at  money  saving  prices. 
Ask  for  Vehicle  Offer  No.  65K91 


Cftf  HOC  FEEDER 
**  only  $16^ 


In  54  days  the  Meyers  Sell-Hog  Feeder  pays  for 
itself.  FREE  circular  tells  all  about  it.  Hogs  must 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  ieed— only  a  certain 
amount  is  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  Im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  oi 
galvanized  and  cast  iron— lasts  years.   FREE  TRIAL, 


AUTOMATIC- 
SAVES  FEED- 
SANITARY 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  201  MORTON,  ILL. 
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Feeding    Dairy   Cattle  For  7>4.  i  ?  k 


A WELL-BRED  dairy  cow  is  a  very 
highly  organized  machine  for  con- 
verting feed  into  milk.  No  matter 
how  great  the  capacity  of  the  cow,  how- 
ever, she  must  have  the  feed  of  the  right 
kind  and  plenty  of  it,  or  she  will  not 
give  any  more  milk  than  will  a  "scrub." 
Learning  how  to  pick  out  the  good  cows 
and  then  how  to  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  feed  of  the  right  kind,  are  of 
the  most  important  lessons  in  dairying. 
Keeping  records  of  production  will  locate 
the  good  cows,  and  by  carefully  study- 
ing the  feed  requirements  of  the  dairy 
cow,  the  beginner  can  learn  how  to  feed 
her  so  she  will  produce  a  big  flow  of 
milk.  There  is  no  advantage  in  having 
a  cow  with  a  capacity  for  giving  sixty 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  unless  she  is  so 
fed  as  to  have  the  necessary  material 
from  which  to  make  this  large  quantity 
of  milk. 

WHAT  FEEDS  CONTAIN. 

To  make  a  study  of  feeding  cows  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
a  few  terms  that  are  constantly  used. 
Animal  feeds  are  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes  with  reference  to  bulk — 
roughage,  and  concentrates.  Roughage 
includes  all  the  coarse  feeds,  such  as  fod- 
der, hay,  silage,  etc.  Concentrates  in- 
clude the  grains  and  all  mill  feeds,  such 
as  bran,  linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  etc. 

In  all  feeds  there  are  three  groups  of 
substances.  These  are  known  as  "pro- 
tein," "carbohydrates,"  and  "fat,"  and 
are  spoken  of  collectively  as  "nutrients." 
In  no  two  feeds  are  these  groups  of  sub- 
stances found  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion. One  feed  may  have  a  large 
amount  of  protein  and  another  a  small 
amount.  These  substances  must  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  feeding  a 
cow  so  as  to  get  the  best  results.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  feed  several  differ- 
ent things  in  order  to  supply  these 
nutrients  in  the  right  amount.  Such 
combination  of  feeds  as  will  supply  the 
nutrient  requirement  for  one  day  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "ration." 

PROTEIN. 

"Protein"  is  the  term  applied  to  all 
the  substances  containing  nitrogen. 
These  substances  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  nitrogenous  group  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  carbohydrates  which  contain 
no  nitrogen.  Protein  substances  are  the 
flesh  builders.  From  them  must  come  all 
lean  flesh,  blood,  tendons,  hair,  horns, 
and  the  casein  and  albumen  of  milk. 
The  casein  and  albumen  in  milk  is  the 
part  that  curdles  when  the  milk  sours. 
No  other  substances  in  the  feeds  can  be 
used  by  the  animal  as  a  substitute  for 
protein.  Without  this  group  of  nutri- 
ents there  can  be  no  growth  and  the 
milk  cow  cannot  give  milk.  A  certain 
amount  of  protein  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  milk  production. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

The  carbohydrates  contain  a  number 
of  different  substances.  They  are 
divided  into  two  general  groups.  The 
first,  called  the  "nitrogen  free  extract" 
includes  the  starch,  sugar,  and  a  num- 
ber of  similiar  substances.  Grains  and 
mill  feeds  are  rich  in  starch.  "Crude 
fibre"  is  the  name  applied  to  the  other 
'  group.  Crude  fibre  is  abundant  in  coarse 
forage.  It  is  much  less  digestible  than 
the  starch  and  sugar.  The  animal  uses 
the  carbohydrates  to  keep  its  body 
warm,  to  supply  energy  which  produces 


muscular  activity,  and  if  there  is  any 
excess  it  is  stored  in  the  body  as  fat  and 
can  be  used  for  producing  heat  and 
energy  at  some  future  time  when  the 
daily  feed  may  happen  to  be  deficient  in 
heat-making  material.  This  group  of 
substances  is  used  much  as  fuel  is  burned 
in  the  fire-box  of  an  engine. 

FAT. 

All  feeds  contain  small  quantities  of 
oils  or  fats.  They  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "ether  extract"  because  they  are 
dissolved  by  ether  in  the  process  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  fat  a  particular  kind 
of  feed  contains.  They  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes  in  the  body  as  the  carbo- 
hydrates but  are  much  more  efficient. 
A  pound  of  fat  will  produce  two  .and 
two-tenths  times  as  much  heat  as  will  a 
pound  of  carbohydrates.  The  amount  of 
fat  found  in  a  feed  is  always  multiplied 
by  2.2,  so  as  to  obtain  its  carbohydrate 
equivalent.  After  being  multiplied  by 
this  factor  it  can  be  added  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is  the  same  sort  of  problem 
as  adding  pounds  and  ounces — the  pounds 
must  be  reduced  to  ounces  before  they 
cam  be  added  to  the  ounces. 

BALANCING  THE  RATION. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  protein  is  neces- 
sary for  milk  production  because  noth- 
ing can  take  its  place.  Feeds  containing 
a  high  per  cent  of  protein  are  usually 
expensive,  so  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  the  protein  should  never  be 
supplied  in  excess  of  the  requirement.  If 
too  much  protein  is  fed  and  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  carbohydrates,  the  more 
expensive  protein  will  be  used  by  the 
animal  to  take  the  place  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. The  average  milk  cow  can 
economically  use  about  one  pound  of  di- 
gestible protein  to  every  six  and  one-half 
to  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  carbohydrate  equivalent. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"nutritive  ratio."  A  nutritive  ratio  of 
1:7  would  mean  that  the  feeds  contain 
one  pound  of  protein  to  every  seven 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  carbohy- 
drate equivalent. 

On  the  farm  most  feeds  contain  plenty 
of  carbohydrates  but  are  short  on  pro- 
tein. Alfalfa,  clover,  cowpeas  and  soy 
beans  are  exceptions.  These  protein-rich 
roughages  are  almost  necessary  to  eco- 
nomical milk  production,  because  the 
concentrates  rich  in  protein  are  expen- 
sive. If  the  roughage  fed  is  corn  or  kafir 
fodder*  there  will  not  be  enough  protein 
for  making  milk  and  some  cottonseed 
meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  will  have  to  be 
fed.  Pasture  grass  contains  the  protein, 
carbohydrates,  and  fat  in  about  the  right 
proportion,  and  the  grass  is  palatable 
and  easily  digested.  It  is  the  ideal  feed 
for  milk  cows.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  cows  getting  enough  without  having 
to  work  too  hard  for  it.  There  is  no  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  a  cow  will  give 
more  milk  with  so  little  extra  feed  as 
when  there  is  plenty  of  pasture. 

The  pasture  season  does  not  last  long, 
however,  and  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  member  will  find  it  profitable  to 
make  plans  to  have  some  supplemental 
green  feed.  A  patch  of  ordinary  field 
corn,  some  sweet  corn,  cane,  kafir,  or 
Sudan  grass  planted  close  to  the  barn, 
will  furnish  green  feed  when  the  pas- 
ture is  short  and  will  help  keep  up  the 
milk  flow  economically. 

A  high  producing  cow  should  have 
some  green  feed  even  during  the  summer 


BICYCLES  AND  MOTORCYCLES. 
The  Handiest  Tool  on  the  Farm. 
AGENTS  WANTED.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 
EMBLEM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ANGOLA,  N.  Y. 
A  50-cent  pack  of  Emblem  Playing  Cards  for 
15  cents. 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


2-Horse 
3-Stroke 
Self-Feed 
GUARANTEED 


TWO  MEN  CAN  RUN  IT. 

Saves  'A  thelabnr.  Takes  a 
feed  with  division  board. 
^Absolutely  safe. 


Send  us  your  orders 
Catalog  Free     -  ^Vs      and  Consignments  of  Hay. 
Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co..  1664- Wyoming.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WITTEf 


You  can't  bay  any  good  engine  at  a 
lower  price.  You  can't  buy  a  better 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.  Established  1870. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1601  Oakland  Av.  KansaaCity.Mo. 
1601  Empire  Bldg. .Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2  H.P.  J29.9S 
8  H-P.  $47.85 
4  H  P,  $64.76 
6  ll-r.  J80.90 
8  H  P.  $129.80 
Writoror  prices 
on  Biz««  12.  16 
and  22  H-K 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


Prizes  For  Dairy  Glut  Letters 

AN  exchange  of  ideas  will  be  of  great  value  to  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  members.    We  offer  the  follow- 
ing special  inducements  to  those  who  write  letters 
and  send  photographs  during  the  year; 

To  the  member  who  writes  us  oftenest,  telling  of  the 
interesting  things  that  happen  in  connection  with  the  club 
work  and  the  things  learned  from  it,  and  who  sends  us  the 
best  pictures,  we  will  give  $3  and  one  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  The  one  ranking  second  will  receive 
$2  and  a  year's  subscription  to  the  paper,  third  $1  and  a 
year's  subscription,  fourth  and  fifth  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion each. 

The  writing  of  these  letters  will  help  the  club  mem- 
bers to  write  better  stories  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  this 
is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  all  contestants  will  be  graded 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  cow  of  one  of  our  Shawnee  County  members  has 
reached  the  60-pounds-a-day  mark.  How  much  milk  is  your 
cow  giving? 


Who  Gives  More? 


WHEN  A 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL 

Works  for  You 
It  Is  Guaranteed 

"  With  proper  management  to  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  more  and  better  work  than 
any  other  machine  made  of  like  size 
and  proportions,  working  under  the  same 
conditions  and  on  the  same  job." 

It  is  so  written  in  your  purchasing  con- 
tract. This  clause  has  stood  for  years 
and  years  in  the  selfsame  words.  We 
believe  them  ourselves  and  we  back 
them  up  with  the  machine  that  we 
build. 

WHO  WANTS  LESS? 


You  can  easily  find  out  -what  this  guaranty 
means  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Edi- 
tion of  the  Red  River  Special  paper.  Tour  own 
neighbors  who  understand  have  furnished  the 
facts  for  this  number.  Ask  for  a  Big  Catalog, 
too.  Both  free.  A  postal  request  will  do.  Just 
sign  your  name  and  address. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  GO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
02)    BATTLE  CREEK,   -  MICHIGAN 


The  Sled  Built  Ftr  Service 


IIhRINH  guaranteed  for 

FIVE  YEARS 

Will  run  lighter  and  steadier 
than  any  sled  or  wheel  cultivator 
built;  will  throw  dirt  to  or  from 
corn.  Will  cultivate  or  BUST 
RIDGES  -with  equal  success.  Price 
$16,  freight  prepaid.  We  make 
five  different  styles  of  cultivat- 
ors.   Write  for  catalogue. 

REPLANTIXO  ATTACHMENT 
may  be  attached  to  any  sled  or 
wheel  cultivator.  Planting  hills  by 
touch  of  foot  or  finger.  Acts  in- 
stantly and  to  the  spot.  Price 
$3.00  delivered. 

the  RESCHKE  MACHINE  WORKS  »■ 

908  N.  Washington,  Wichita,  Kan. 


SAVES  A  TEAM 

WATER 


4K.PC 
Cushrnaa 
on  a  Binder* 
Sam* 

Engine 
Does  All 

Otfcsr 
Farm  Work. 

.oe  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull8-ftbind- 
er  in  heavy  gTain.  as 
.engine  drivessickle 
'and  all  machinery. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
1  ifrht  weight.  4  H.  P.  only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


«  H.  P.  Outfit  foT--»l(- 
ParpoMWork.  Sam* 
Emrtiia  Uu<J  <aa  Blotter 


DAIRY  FEED  BAGS 

WE  BVY  THEM 
Whether  they  are  torn  or  good.     Ship  them 
to  us  and  receive  highest  market  prices. 
DAYTON  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 
Dept.  K,  429  Barns  Ave.  Dayton,  Ohio 

BINDER  TWINE 

Guaranteed  quality  and  shipment  F.03.  Omaha  or  K.O. 
■1SAL  «r  STANDARD  SO  lb.  bales,  cash  price,  per  lb.  &MQ 

COOPER  TWINE  CO.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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This 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Special  Buqqn 


Absolute  Buggy 
Satisfaction 

The  materials  and  methods  employed  in  our  own 
modern  factory  can  produce  only  buggies  of  very 
highest  quality.  That's  why  we  can  givo  you  a 
guarantee  on  our  Square  Deal  Buggies  and 
Absolute  Buggy  Satisfaction. 
It  is  only  by  selling  direct  on  one  small  profit  over 
actual  cost  of  labor  and  material  that  we  can  afford 
to  quote  our  remarkably  low  prices. 
Illustration  shows  our  Special  Auto  Seat  Buggy 
No.292Z115at  special  price  of  $49.95. 

Send  Today  for  Our  New  Baggy  Circular 

and  carefully  compare  the  Square  Deal  Line  of 
Vehicles  with  all  others  offered  you. 


Dept. 

Y15 


New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 

Ft.  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 

Write  to  the  Boute  Most  Convenient 


Ibr  silo  owners 

Let  us  send  you  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  to  help  you  decide  right  In  the 
selection  of  your  silo  filler.  For  a  cutter  that 
will  cut  the  corn  as  fast  as  you  can  supply  it 
—elevate  as  high  as  needed— run  with  your 
regular  farm  engine  Investigate  the 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

It  la  the  tried  end  true  cutter  for  the  farmer. 
Simple  to  understand  and  run.  Unusually  safe. 
Makes  even-cut  silage.  Durable.  Repair  coat  email. 
WRITE  today,  mentioning:  size  of  silo,  end  of  en- 
gine, for  valuable  information,  also  free  booklets, 
"1916  Catalog"  "What  Users  Say."  "Making 
Silage  Pay  Better." 


95  °H 

Upward  TRIAL 

JhrWiicaAh 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Av^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A'SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running,  perfect 
skimming  separator  for  $15.95.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  heavy  or 
light  cream.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Western 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box     4091     Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ALLOW 

*  *^  SEPARATORS,  RSiSJJH 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

My  250-pac-e  free  catalog  tells  you 
y  I  Bell  direct  to  user,  at  whole- 
ale,  these  and  other   imple-  { 
nents,  built  in  my  own  tac- 
 at  Waterloo,  at  prices  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  you  ueu-  I 
ally  pay  for  first-class  goods.   All " 
sizes,  styles  and  prices  of  separators,  # 
engines  and  spreaders.    My  Varmobilex! 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  and 
efficiency.    State  what  you  need. 

260,000   customers    testify    to  e  ~-s  i 

quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of  *K 
goods. Write  today  for ^our  free  •64. 75  Up 


copy  of  this  wontlerf  uf  book  of  bargains  for  farm 
and  household. 
WW!.  GALLOWAY.  Pres.. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

 217  GeSloway^lalion 

Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf^ 

£  4%  M  Buys  the  New  Butter*  < 
Sk  M  Mm  "y  Jr- No- 2.  Lightrunnin_. 

&_mA  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
Hi^B  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
_^^_^_a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
arger  eizes  up  to  &  1-2  shown  t 

30  Days' Free  Trial  jS^KS 

it  saves  in  cream,  fostal  brings  Free  cat 
alog,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 


Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save'  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <» 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Fran  Patalncr  in  colors  explains 
rrc"  WU"»S  bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  w»od  wheels  to  at 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  j 
Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  ElmEI.,QuiaC|,IIL' 


season  when  on  good  grass.  A  good  con- 
centrate ration  to  feed  is  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  corn  chop,  by  weight,  two 
parts  bran,  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal. 
Give  one  pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
every  four  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  gives. 
If  your  cow  will  give  four  gallons  of 
milk  she  should  have  about  eight  pounds 
of  grain  daily. 

Unless  the  total  amount  of  feed  the 
cow  gets  is  more  than  enough  to  supply 
her  own  body  requirements  there  can  be 
no  milk  produced.  The  feed  for  main- 
tenance must  be  supplied  first.  We  will 
have  something  to  say  in  the  next  issue 
of  our  paper  about  the  nutrient  require- 
ments for  maintenance  and  also  the 
nutrient  requirement  for  milk  produc- 
tion. 

We  would  urge  that  our  dairy  club 
members  study  carefully  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  feeding.  Unless 
they  are  understood  it  will  be  difficult 
to  go  on  and  learn  the  many  other  things 
necessary  to  the  proper  feeding  of  milk 
cows. 


Birds  Eat  Many  Insects 

If  boys  knew  all  about  our  bird  friends 
— their  habits,  what  they  eat,  how  they 
nest — there  would  then  be  an  incentive 
for  him  to  protect  them.  He  would  then 
want  to  plants  hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs 
in  the  waste  places  on  the  farm  so  the 
birds  could  have  a  place  to  nest  and  hide. 
Instead  of  shooting  robins,  catbirds,  and 
thrushes  for  eating  cherries,  he  would 
plant  mulberries  which  the  birds  like 
better  and  thus  save  his  cherries. 

When  we  all  learn  to  be  kind  to  our 
bird  friends  and  protect  them  the  Kan- 
sas insect  problem  will  be  solved.  The 
boy  educated  in  this  way  will  of  his  own 
accord  legislate  out  of  existence  the  22 
caliber  rifle,  the  tomcat  and  the  bird  on 
Nellie's  hat. 

Kansas  has  game  laws  enough  to  hang 
every  man,  boy,  and  cat  in  the  state  if 
they  were  enforced.  Laws  are  made  for 
the  other  fellow.  It  is  a  serious  offense, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  Kansas,  to 
kill  a  songbird — unless  it  is  done  by  the 
tomcat  method. 

Farmers  all  know  that  more  damage 
is  done  now  by  insects  than  was  the 
case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Con- 
tinuous orchards  and  fields  poorly  cared 
for  furnish  plenty  of  food  for  insects. 
Public  carriers  convey  infestation  in  one 
form  or  another.  Seed  and  nursery 
stock,  before  the  stringent  horticultural 
laws  went  into  effect,  brought  in  many 
undesirable  bugs. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  native -and  intro- 
duced insects  and  that  is  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  thousands  of  birds  that 
feed  upon  them.  A  robin  ate  a  cherry  or 
spoiled  the  first  apple  in  a  new  orchard. 
The  orchardist  forgot  the  spring  song  of 
the  bird  and  went  out  after  redbreast 
with  a  shotgun. 

Perhaps  the  farmer's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, to  say  nothing  of  his  wfe's  sister  in 
the  city,  and  other  wives'  sisters,  wanted 
a  hat  that  looked  like  a  bird's  nest.  The 
cuckoo,  robin,  flicker,  woodpecker,  red- 
bird,  and  a  host  of  other  insect-eating 
birds  furnished  the  feathers. — George  O. 
Greene,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Merton  D.  Smith,  one  of  the  dairy 
club  members  in  Johnson  County,  writes 
that  his  cow  is  doing  well.  He  began 
his  record  April  22.  He  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  John- 
son County  instead  of  Douglas  County 
as  was  stated  in  our  May  6  issue.  He 
gets  his  mail  at  Eudora  but  lives  across 
the  line  in  Johnson  County  and  sells  his 
cream  at  De  Soto. 


In  Marshall  County  a  Holstein  heifer 
calf  has  been  offered  by  one  of  the  breed- 
ers as  the  grand  prize  in  the  boys'  acre- 
corn-growing  contest.  This  contest  is 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  calf  is  in  addition  to  the  sil- 
ver loving  cup  offered  by  the  farmers  of 
Guittard  Township.  This  is  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  crop  pro- 
duction and  good  live  stock  go  together. 
With  such  prizes  to  work  for,  there 
should  be  more  than  the  Usual  interest 
in  the  corn-growing  contest  in  this 
county.  Marshall  County  is  well  adapted 
to  corn,  but  dairying  and  live  stock  pro- 
duc  .'on  are  interests  that  mean  much  to 
the  agricultural  progress  of  the  county. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  will  be 
held  in  Detroit,  June  7.  The  recently 
organized  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Kansas  is  entitled  to  representation 
at  this  meeting. 

Wire  worms  injure  corn  and  potatoes 
most,  but  feed  freely  on  wheat  and  oats. 
They  thrive  best  in  sod  ground  and  may 
be  controlled  by  crop  rotation,  fall  plow- 
ing, and  good  cultivation.  So  may  the 
grub-worms. 


Seeing  the  Difference 

between  the 


and  other 

Cream  Separators 

THE  difference  between  a  modern  De  Laval  and  any  other  cream 
separator  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  And  if  you  will  take  five 
minutes  to  compare  the  separating  bowl  construction,  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  the  working  parts,  particularly  those  subject  to 
wear,  the  manner  of  oiling,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  separator  as  a  simple  durable  machine, 
you  will  still  further  see  the  difference. 

Then  if  you  go  a  step  farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two 
machines  side  by  side  for  fifteen  minutes,  running  milk  or  water 
through  the  bowl,  you  will  see  still  more  difference. 

And  if  you  will  run  the  two  machines  side  by  side  in  practical 
use,  as  any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do,  the  De  Laval 
one  day  and  the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  you 
will  see  still  greater  difference  in  the  work  of  the  two  machines. 

Every  De  Laval  agent  considers  it  a  privilege  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other  separators  and  to  afford  every  pros- 
pective buyer  the  opportunity  to  try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  if  on  first  examination  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  write  to  the 
nearest  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Appleton 
Silo  Filler 

Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least 

per  ton  of  silage  put  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous- 
ly strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  against  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  steel  Irame. 
mortised, braced  and  bolted; impossible  to  pull  out  of  line. 
Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  for  minimum  use  of  power  for  any  belght  silo; 
frictionless  feed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers; 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut,  requiring 
least  use  of  power.  (10 lengths  of  cut,  5-16  to  2H  inches.) 
Lowdown  cut-under  frame,  easy  to  handle.  Both  feed 
rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Positive 
self-working  safety  device. 

Two  Books  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops: 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Appleton  Silo  Fillers 
in  four  sizes  for  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co..        419  Fargo  Street.  Bataria.  111. 


Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  less  power  than 
any  other  silo  filler. 


Bioaer  Profits  SSI 


There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power) .  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors— $10— $15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gaa  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power. 
Complete  outfit  built  in  ourplant.superiorto  assembled  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous stream  of  solid, salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  gTeat  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  517  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 
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f  The  Wheat  Yields 


Tells  the  Story 


of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

upwards  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  sis  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 
prices  are  still  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  good 

convenient  to  churches,  schools,  markets,  railways,  etc.  W*— 
is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription.         fi~  \ 
e  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rates 
and  other  information  to 


~a^Sfc>-£^*S  localities,  c 
\*i}lBt  \     There  ii 

br^L  Wz/wiV.^  Write 


GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


Wholesale  Prices 


■  ■I  ft  ||  Everything  in  the  PAINT,  OIL 
Mb  A  NP||  and  GREASE  Line,  Direct  to 

Pure  Lead  and*  Linseed  Oil  Paints.    Pure  Pennsylvania  Auto  Cylinder  Oil. 
"QUALITY  FIRST"  IS  OUR  MOTTO. 
Our  paints  are  guaranteed  for  seven  years.     Reid's  Reliable  Red,  "The  Best  Barn  Paint 
Made."    Save  dealers'  profit.     Write  for  prices. 

R.  R.  R.  PAINT  COMPANY       -       BOX  174       -       MOBERLY,  MISSOURI 


SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 


FREE. 


S 
I 

K 


We  have  just  made  a  large  purchase 
of  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons  at  the  ad- 
vanced price.  They  are  extra  weight, 
full  standard  length,  very  deep  bowl  and 
the  handles  are  beautifully  embossed 
and  engraved  in  the  popular  Poppy  de- 
sign, which  is  the  very  latest  in  spoons. 
Every  housewife  will  be  pleased  with 
them  and  will  be  proud  to  place  them 
on  her  table.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  we  will  give  a  set  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free,  postage  paid,  to  all  who 
send  just  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer.  Send  your 
subscription  order  quick  and  secure  for 
yourself  a  set  of  these  handsome  and 
serviceable  spoons.  This  offer  is  good 
to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you 
are  paid  in  advance,  time  will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


In  simple  pathways,  hand  in  hand  with  duty 
(With   faith   and   love,    too,    ever   at  her 
side), 

May  happiness  be  met  in  all  her  beauty 

The  while  we  search  for  her  both  far  and 
wide. 

Seeking  for  happiness  we  find  the  way. 
Doing  the  things  we  ought  to  do  each  day. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


As  the  morning  sun  brushes  the  dark- 
ness from  the  world,  grant  us  today  to 
brush  aside  the  shadows  from  some  un- 
happy heart. — Stevenson. 


While  yields  and  financial  success  are 
an  indication  of  the  kind  of  farmer,  the 
neatness  and  beauty  of  improvements  is 
the  index  open  to  the  stranger.  m 

Nor  should  the  possible  future  neigh- 
bor be  our  only  consideration.  Our  own 
pleasure  derived  from  restful,  artistic 
surroundings  will  more  than  offset  the 
effort  necessary  to  make  them  so.  The 
yard  that  is  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
tree  sprouts  and  weeds  cannot  have  a 
restful,  inviting  appearance. 


Value  of  Impression 

The  attractiveness  of  the  farmstead 
has  a  high  value,  and  even  those  things 
which  make  it  really  beautiful  cannot  be 
considered  whims  or  expensive  luxuries. 
All  these  add  to  the  actual  appraised 
value. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  want 
to  sell  your  farm  in  a  few  years  and 
should  be  interested  in  increasing  its 
value  for  that  reason.  But  a  neighbor 
may  for  some  reason  be  compelled  to 
sell,  and  the  attractiveness  of  your  im- 
provements may  influence  a  buyer  of  far 
more  desirable  type  than  would  be  pos- 
sible if  the  place  were  poorly  kept. 


Buying  for  the  Future 

Envied  is  the  woman  these  days  who 
has  in  her  house  a  piece  or  two  of  her 
grandmother's  furniture.  Some  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  search  the  second-hand 
stores  in  quest  of  such  pieces  disposed  of 
by  those  unappreciative  of  their  beauty 
and  value. 

This  has  a  lesson  for  us.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  furni- 
ture and  money  paid  for  well  made,  sub- 
stantial pieces  will  bring  good  returns 
for  years  to  come — hot  only  in  their 
value  to  those  who  follow,  but  to  the 
buyer  as  long  as  he  has  use  for  them. 





Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


You  will  find  a  lot  of  bargains  on  Kansas 
Farmer's  Classified  Advertising  Page  this 
(reek.  Don't  fail  to  carefully  read  that  page, 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business   on   Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.00  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors — Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,   postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


No.  7001 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Very  sim- 
ple, the  back  extending  forward  over  the  shoulders  to  form  a  small  yoke,  the  upper 
edges  of  the  front  gathered.  The  closing  is  in  front  and  leaves  the  neck  open  and 
trimmed  with  a  pretty  collar.  No.  7102— Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  G  years. 
Without  any  ornament,  this  little  dress  wins  admiration  solely  on  account  of  its 
design.  The  odd  closing  outline  is  noteworthy;  the  square  neck  and  novel  sleeve 
cuffs  are  of  interest,  and  the  skirt  has  four  gores.  No.  7699 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  In  the  prevailing  fancy  for  comfortable  attire 
is  this  waist  made,  with  a  tuck  in  each  shoulder  edge.  A  handsome  collar  in  scal- 
loped outline  is  right  style  for  the  tie  that  is  worn  to  give  smartness  to  the  model. 
No.  7746 — Ladies'  Apron  Dress:  Cut  In  one  size.  The  odd  style  of  buttoning  over 
the  shoulders  almost  to  yoke  line  gives  the  semblance  of  the  cape  effect,  now  good 
style  in  other  garments.  Edging  is  used  to  finish  the  square  neck  and  popular 
sleeve;  an  elastic  at  the  waist  adjusts  the  garment,  which  slips  on  over  the  head. 
No.  G870 — Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Linen,  gingham  or  calico  can 
be  used  to  make  this  apron.  The  apron  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  fastens  with  buttons 
at  each  shoulder.-  There  is  a  pocket  on  each  side  of  the  front.  No.  7738 — Ladles' 
Negligee:  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Irresistible,  with  a  touch 
all  its  own,  this  negligee  is  in  empire  style  and  has  the  bodv  and  sleeves  In  one. 
The  skirt  portion  Is  gathered  at  its  upper  part  to  give  a  ripple  in  its  fall  to  the 
desired  length. 
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For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Punctureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  the  thickness  of  the  beit 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  errr- 
lace  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  of  12  miles  of  tough 
'fabric  and  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  theso  tires  absolutely  punctureproof . 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  in  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tire— the 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  tne  most  economical  and  "care  fTee" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  be  de- 
pended onand  ti  re  troubles  cannotbe  tolerated. 
Many  Double  Service  style  tires  are  in  use  In  the 
U.  8.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Our  outputls  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
special  prices  as  an  introductory  Off ert 
PRICES 
Tlrea  Tnbea 


80x9 
80x& 
82x3}) 
83x1 
84X4 


18.60  {2.30 

10.86  8.10 

12.75  3.20 

16.75  4.20 

16.70  4.35 


All  other  sizes  not  Included  in  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10%  additional. 
Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovespecial 

{'rices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  _forJ 
wo  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  be 
certified. 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct  j 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  Te- 
quest.  Write  tor  it. 

Double  Service  Tire  Sc 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Dept.  KF 


Pump  Comforts 

There's  nothingthat  makes  farm  life  more 
worth  while  than  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  for  kitchen,  bath,  lawn,  garden, 
barns,  dairy,  troughs,  fire  protection, 
etc.  Goulds  Pumps  are  reasonable  in 
price,  and  cost  little  to  maintain. 
Our  service  Dept.  advises  free  on 
selecting  from  the  300  styles  of 

GOULDS  PUMPQ 
fOft  EVERY  SERVICE 

—hand,  windmill,  Gasoline, 
motor.  Rigidly  tested. Guar- 
anteed. Backed  by  65  years* 
experience.  Send  to-day  for 
our  new/reebook  "Water  , 
Supply  for  the  Country  k 
,  Home."     Address  De- 
partment y 

JheGouldsMfg.Co., 

L  Main  Office  &  Works:  j 
i  Seneca  Falls.N.Y.  j 

Branches: 
^Boston  ChicagoJ 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New  York 
Houston 
Atlanta 


fig.  1631  Pyramid" 


GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  lopelca,  Kansas 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Lowest 

—  —  ™  w       ■    »  —  w  prices 

FullUneof  everything  needed.  Writefornew  1916  catalog. 
Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co..  140  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  plainer  the  pattern,  the  less  apt  one 
is  to  tire  of  it,  and  this  will  add  to  its 
value. 

The  well  furnished  house  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  one  that  is  full  of  furniture, 
but  the  one  which  the  furniture  seems 
to  fit,  and  the  plain,  well  made  pieces 
will  adorn  the  space  with  greater  grace 
than  will  profusely  decorated  pieces. 
And  though  the  initial  cost  of  the  plain, 
heavy  furniture  may  be  a-  little  higher, 
the  value  received  will  more  than'  offset 
the  difference  in  price. 


Journal  of  Female  House  Fly 

1.  Thursday,  November  2,  1911.  Went 
into  winter  quarters.  -Barely  lived 
through  the  long,  hard  winter. 

2.  April  20,  1912.  Came  out  of  win- 
ter quarters  and  laid  my  first  batch  of 
eggs — 120  in  number — in  a  manure  heap. 


3.  April  21,  1912. 
have  hatched. 

4.  April  22,  1912. 
gone  first  molt. 

5.  April  23,  1912. 
gone  second  molt. 

6.  April  26,  1912. 
into  pupae. 

7.  May    1,  1912. 


My  first  120  eggs 

Larvas  have  under- 

Larvae  have  under- 

Larvae  transformed 

One  hundred  and 
twenty  full  grown  flies,  sixty  of  which 
are  females. 

8.  May  3,  1912.  Laid  my  second  batch 
— 120  eggs — this  time  in  the  filth  of  an 
uncared-for  privy. 

9.  May  13,  1912.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  flies  came  from  my  second  batch 
of  eggs.  Laid  my  third  batch  in  a  kind 
neighbor's  garbage  can. 

10.  May  20,  1912.  The  city  has  of- 
fered a  prize  to  the  school  child  who 
will  kill  the  largest  number  of  flies.  The 
boy  at  the  house  where  I  live  is  killing 
flies  right  and  left.  And  to  think — we 
have  all  been  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  him. 

11.  May  21,  1912.  Laid  my  fourth 
batch  of  eggs.  Left  alone  and  unhin- 
dered, by  September  10,  1912,  my  de- 
scendants will  number  5,598,720,000,000. 
— John  J.  Putnam,  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Health. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


First  Impressions  Lasting 

Many  times  our  first  impressions 
change  as  we  cultivate  acquaintance,  but 
if  we  meet  only  once  that  first  impres- 
sion' stays  with  us,  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was 
proven  to  us  not  long  ago  as  we  took  a 
short  trip  through  Eastern  Kansas.  It 
seemed  to  us  the  country  never  looked 
more  beautiful.  We  saw  hundreds  of 
well  tilled  fields,  many  seemingly  per- 
fect stands  of  alfalfa,  and  much  live 
stock  in  the  pink  of  condition.  In  the 
sixty-mile  trip  there  was  only  one  thing 
that  marred  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, but  it  was  a  serious  mar  to  the 
locality  where  found.  In  one  stretch  of 
a  few  miles,  it  seemed  to  have  been  the 
fad  a  few  years  afgo  to  permit  the  paint- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  advertisements  on 
the  farm  buildings.  What  remained  of 
these  advertisements  could  be  seen  a 
long  way  off  and  detracted  greatly 
from  the  scenic  effect.  As  we  drew 
nearer  it  could  be  seen  that  the  general 
effect  on  these  farms  was  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  using  the  barns  as 
signboards.  The  fences  needed  repair- 
ing, doors  were  off  the  buildings,  the 
stock  was  a  mixture,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture. And  it  had  its  effect  in  lowering 
the  value  of  that  particular  section  in 
our  estimation.    Ever  as  we  think  of 


that  locality  will  come  to  our  mind  the 
picture  of  those  faded,  partly  obliter- 
ated signs,  and  the  general  poor  appear- 
ance of  the  farms  of  that  neighborhood. 

Such  slip-shod  methods  are  bound  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  all  who 
pass  that  way  and  they  will  think  of  it 
as  a  poor  part  of  the  country  when  in 
reality  it  is  a  good  section  owned  by 
those  who  are  careless  and  shiftless  and 
without  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
surroundings. 

What  a  contrast  these  buildings  were 
to  the  near-by  modest  but  neat  and  well- 
painted  structures  of  neighboring  farm- 
ers. And  the  impression  received  by  the 
stranger  is  bound  to  be  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  men  own- 
ing the  two  classes  of  buildings  as  be- 
tween the  buildings  themselves. 

Preserve  Wash  Material  Colors 

It  might  be  well  to  take  precautions 
to  "set  the  colors"  in  gingham  and  other 
fabrics  at  the  time  the  shrinking  is  done, 
before  making  them  into  new  spring 
garments.  Any  chemical  substance  used 
to  set  colors  is  called  a  mordant.  Com- 
mon household  mordants  are  as  follows: 
Brine,  sugar  of  lead,  alum  and  vinegar. 
They  may  be  used  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

To  one  gallon  of  water  add  one-half 
cup  mild  vinegar,  or  two  cups  salt,  or 
one  tablespoonful  powdered  alum,  or 
one  tablespoonful  sugar  of  lead  (poison). 

In  most  cases  allowing  the  material 
to  soak  several  hours  in  the  mordant  is 
sufficient,  although  with  salt  and  vine- 
gar solution  no  harm  is  done  if  the  ma- 
terial soaks  over  night.  The  material 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being 
washed,  and  always  hang  in  the  shade. 
Vinegar  is  best  for  pinks,  brine  for 
blacks  and  reds,  sugar  of  lead  for  blues 
and  browns,  and  alum  for  greens,  laven- 
dars,  purples,  etc. 

To  freshen  colors,  soak  garment  in  a 
weak  solution  of  borax  before  washing. 
A  little  ox-gall  in  the  borax  water  will 
help  keep  weak  colors  bright. — Miriam 
M.  Haynbs,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
'ege,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Strawberry  Short  Cake 

2  cupfuls  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Vz  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cupful  milk 

%  cupful  butter 
Mix  dry  ingredients,  sift  several  times, 
work  in  butter  with  tips  of  fingers,  and 
add  milk  gradually.  Toss  on  floured 
board,  divide  in  two  parts.  Pat,  roll 
out,  and  bake  12  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
in  buttered  pie  or  cake  tins.  Split  and 
spread  with  butter.  Sweeten  berries, 
place  on  back  of  stove  until  warmed, 
crush  slightly  and  spread  between  and 
on  top. 


Cream  Sauce  for  Short  Cake 

%  cupful  thick  cream 

Vt  cupful  milk 

Ys  cupful  powdered  sugar 

Yz  teaspoonful  vanilla 
Mix  cream  and  milk,  beat  until  stiff, 
with  egg  beater,  then  add  sugar  and 
vanilla. 


Cookies 

Yz  cupful  butter 

1  cupful  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tablespoonful  milk 
2Yz  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
Yz  teaspoonful  lemon  extract 
%  teaspoonful  grated  nutmeg 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar,  egg  well 
beaten,  milk,  and  extract.  Mix  and  sift 
dry  ingredients  and  add  these.  Chill  be- 
fore rolling  and  keep  the  bowl  of  mix- 
ture in  cool  place  while  rolling. 


IllkX 


THIS  artistic  as  well  as  convenient  building  houses  Oakland  School, 
District  17,  Allen  County.    It  has  just  been  completed  and  cost 
$12,000.    Above  the  front  door  has  been  placed  a  4x28  steel  plate 
bearing  the  words,  "Standard  School,"  inlaid  in  gold-leaf. 

Few  single  districts  ©an  afford  as  expensive  buildings  as  this,  but  if 
they  would  do  as  has  evidently  been  done  here — provide  the  very  best 
possible  in  the  way  of  educational  facilities — their  efforts  would  be  re- 
warded by  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls. 


Knox  Strawberry 
Bavarian  Cream 

Yt  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  V\  cup  cold  water. 
Ys  cup  sugar.  1  cup  strawberry  juice  andpulp. 
I  Yi  cups  heavy  cream,  beaten  until  stiff. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  and 
dissolve  by  standing  cup  containing  mixture  in 
hot  water.  Strain  into  strawberry  juice  mixed 
with  lemon  juice.  Add  sugar,  and  when  sugar 
is  dissolved  set  bowl  containing  mixture  in  pan 
of  ice  water  and  stir  until  mixture  begins  to 
thicken;  then  fold  in  cream.  Turn  into  wet  mold 
lined  with  strawberries  cut  in  halves,  and  chill. 
Garnish  with  fruit,  selected  strawberries  and 
leaves.  A  delicious  cream  may  also  be  mads 
with  canned  strawberries. 


{Granulated) 

is  used  by  millions  of  wise 
and  thrifty  housewives  to 
create  a  variety  of  Desserts. 
Salads,  Puddings,  Icea  and 
Candies 

A  package  makes  four 
pints;  four  times  more  than 
"flavored"  packages. 

How  to  make  the  mo«t 
delicious  desserts  and 
|  temptingdishes  is  explained 
|  fully  in  our 

New  Recipe  Book 
j§      Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's 
name.  Enclose  2c  stamp  for  a  pint 
g  sample. 

Chas.  B.  Knox  Co.,  Inc. 

432  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Two  Men 
Can  Operate 


With  or  Without  Engine 
Late  at  Improved 
Larger  Capacity 
Beat  and  Cheapest 
Uee  Your  Engine 
if  Desired. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  describing  this  and  our 
Horse  Power  Presses.  Engines  and  Pltlesa  Scales.  Address 
SCOTT  HAY  PRESS  CO.  1219Uaion  Ave.  Kansas  City.Mo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


place d  any  w  here, 
attracts  and  U1U* 
all  llles.  Neat ,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can'tspill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  any th infi% 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  Of 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  f  1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  W.' 


OTTAWA 


R0PP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  r  B  r  f 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER 

This  book  Is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
Is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  Interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
numhf-r  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  •  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  Is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
Iwho  send  $1.00  for  a  twelve 
[months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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RELIABLE   POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE-BRED  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $4 
hundred.    Jessie  Crltes,  Florence,  Kan.  

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS  CHEAP.  D.  W. 
young  strain.     G.  D.  Wlllems,  In  man,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $1.75;  100  eggs,  $4.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan.   

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan.   

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Schoepflin, 
Route  1.  Osage  City,  Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Won  155  prizes.  Best  eggs, 
J1.50  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Ruthe  McFar- 
land,  Sedalla,  Mo. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  50c,  FIFTEEN; 
Barred  Rocks.  75c  fifteen;  W.  I.  Runner 
Ducks,  $1,  twelve;  White  Guineas,  $1,  six- 
teen.   Mrs.  David  Johnson,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $2  to  $25  each.  Eggs, 
8  dents.  Chicks,  10  Cents.  Clara  Colwell, 
Smith  Center,  Kan.  

WI.NTERLAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  ?1:  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB'  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching,  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Givens,  Madison,  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan.  

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  per  setting  of  fifteen,  $1; 
per  fifty,  $2.50;  per  hundred,  $3.50.  Twenty 
years  careful  selection.  P.  H.  Mahon,  Route 
3.   Clyde,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY' 
chickes,  10c  each.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto, 
Kansas. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
lngtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan.   ^^^^^ 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs.  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  GUARANTEED 
stock.  Pen  1,  pullets,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  Pen 
2,  hens,  thirty  eggs,  $3;  utility  flock,  $4  per 
hundred.     Effle  Acheson,  Palco,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
eggs.  Choice  birds,  good  laying  strain:  fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.50.  G.  A.  Berglund, 
Route  4,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  EGGS  FROM 
•birds  of  best  strain  in  state.  These  are  extra 
choice.  Fifteen,  $1;  100,  $5.  I.  B.  Pixley, 
Wamego,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Show  quality  and  heavy  egg  strain,  fifteen 
eggs,  $1;  fifty.  $2.50;  hundred.  $4.50.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gar- 
land Johnson,  Mound  City,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS— GOOD 
layers.  $1  per  12;  $1.75  per  24  eggs.  B. 
Bauer,  Beattie,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS, 
prize  winners,  good  layers,  large  white  eggs, 
$2    per   eleven.     Miss   Greta   Dillon,  Grant 

City,  Mo. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Hens,  $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS.  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.    W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 


LANGSHANS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EXTRA  FINE  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rocks.  Eggs,  $4.  Baby  chicks,  11c.  Mrs. 
Florence   Hoornbeck,   Winfield,  Kan. 

UTILITY'  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
farm  flock,  thirty,  $1.50;  hundred,  $4.  Cath- 
arine Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 

PRIZE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $2.50  FIF- 
teen,  $4.50  thirty,  $9  hundred.  106  premiums. 
Mrs.  Chris  Bearman,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,    fifteen,    $1;    fifty,    $3;    hundred,  $5. 

G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 

BARRED     ROCK     EGGS     FROM  PEN, 

cockerel    mating,    $1.50    per    fifteen;  range 

flock,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 

H.  E.  Bachelder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,   Cambridge,  Kan. 

BUFF  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
Hutchinson  and  Topeka  champions.  Fif- 
teen eggs,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  W.  H.  Beaver, 
St.  John,  Kan. 

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

EGGS  CHEAP,  $3  PER  HUNDRED  FROM 
my  heavy  laying  winter  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.     Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  AMERICA'S  BEST 
strains.  Y'ard  eggs,  fifteen,  $2;  range,  fif- 
teen $1,  $3  per  fifty.  $5  hundred.  A.  G. 
Hammond,  Vinland,  Kan. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  BUFF  ROCKS. 
Eight  females  and  one  male.  Good  show 
birds  or  breeders,  well  mated.  Price,  $20. 
Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  Stafford,  Kan. 

EGGS,  $3  PER  FIFTEEN,  FROM  SIX 
varieties  Plymouth  Rocks  —  Barred,  White, 
Buff,  Columbian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pen- 
ciled. Favorite  Poultry  Farm,  A.  P.  Moore, 
Prop.,  Stafford,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFULLY'  BARRED  LAYING 
strain  Ringlets.  New  Y'ork  prize  winners 
for  years.  Pens  two  and  three,  thirty,  for 
$4;  pen  four,  fifty,  $2.75.  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


BLACK  L  A  N  G  S  H  A  N,  BARKER'S 
strain.  Eggs  $1.00  IB,  delivered.  J.  Med- 
ford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.   F.   Teague,   Collyer,  Kan. 

THIRTY-FIVE  POUND  TOMS,  WHITE 
Holland,  eggs  $3  per  eleven.  Jessie  Crites. 
Florence,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo. 

EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.    W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 

Neb.  • 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH     BRONZE     "GOLD  BANK" 
turkeys,    heavy    bodies,    splendidly  bronzed,^ 
white  edging.     Eggs,  65  cents  each,  $5  for 
ten,  postpaid.   Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  James- 
town, Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — -MAY  REDUC- 
tion,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS 

HOUDAN  AND  ANCONA  EGGS.  $1  PER 
fifteen.     Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Kan. 

' 

BABY  CHICKS,  BARRED  AND  WHITE 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns, 
White  Wyandottes,  $12.50  per  hundred. 
Eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Indian  Runner,  White 
Pekin  and  Mallard  eggs  and  stock.  Box 
357,  J.  L.  Keating.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


DARK  R.  C.  REDS — EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  HEN  HATCHED 
chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  Parkerville, 
Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS— FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred,  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Welgle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds.  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30,  $2.50;  50, 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — I 
have  bred  Reds  for  ten  years.  I  have  them 
as  good  as  the  best  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.  Eggs,  $1.25  to  $4.  Big  mating  list 
free.  Redview  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm,  A. 
S.  Fellers,  Prop.,  Hays,  Kan.  (Secretary  of 
the  Golden  Belt  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.) 


BANTAMS. 


GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAM  EGGS, 
$1.25  per  fifteen.  Ruth  Bachelder,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs, 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach.   Hays,  Kan.  

FARM  AND  HERD. 


In  Potter  County,  Indiana,  where  they 
have  an  organization  known  as  the  "300- 
pound-a-year  Cow  Club,"  97  head  of  cows 
in  1915  produced  300  pounds  or  more  butter 
fat,  and  returned  to  their  owners  $92.73  per 
head,  after  all  feed  and  other  expenses  were 
paid. 


At  Midland,  Tex.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
range  cattle  territory,  a  move  has  been 
started  to  establish  farm  dairying.  A  cir- 
cular has  been  issued  there  by  promoters 
of  the  industry,  in  which  ten  reasons  are 
set  out  why  such  an  industry  there  would 
pay.  In  recent  years  great  quantities  of 
forage  grain  feeds,  also  cane,  have  been 
raised,  which  are  especially  suitable  for 
milk  cows.  These  feeds  cannot  be  shipped 
out  and  sold  to  a  good  advantage. 


Herman  Gronniger  &  Sons,  of  Bendena, 
Kan.,  have  gained  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  the  oldest 
breeders  of  Poland  Chinas  in  Kansas.  Forty- 
one  years  Mr.  Gronniger  has  been  breeding 
and  registering  Poland  Chinas.  During  this 
time  he  has  furnished  stock  for  herd  ma- 
terial for  a  large  number  of  herds.  At  the 
head  of  the  Gronniger  herd  are  Rexall. 
Shamrock  and  Big  Bod  2nd,  three  as  good 
breeding  boars  as  can  be  found  on  one  farm. 
These  hogs,  mated  to  an  extra  good  lot  of 
brood  sows,  have  produced  140  head  of  very 
fine  pigs,  averaging  seven  pigs  to  the  litter. 
Mr.  Gronniger  has  given  special  attention 
to  seed  corn.  Last  year  he  produced  corn 
that  made  an  average  of  more  than  eighty 
bushels  per  acre  and  has  proven  very  profi- 
table. A  feature  of  the  Poland  China  herd 
at  this  time  is  a  splendid  lot  of  extra  good 
fall  boars  that  will  be  reserved  for  a  fall 
sale. 


Geo.  C.  Tredick,  of  Kingman,  Kan.,  owner 
of  Tredico  Farm  herd  of  registered  Hol- 
stelns,  writes  that  he  has  the  best  lot  of 
calves  that  he  has  ever  raised.  This  is  one 
of  the  Kansas  herds  of  Holsteins  that  is 
making  a  record  as  profit  producers.  The 
herd  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
great  producing  families  of  the  Holstein 
breeds.  Mr.  Tredick  reports  the  sale  of  two 
very  fine  young  bulls  to  head  herds.  One 
was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Curtis,  of  Stafford. 
Kan.,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  C.  Spady,  of 
Hooker.  Okla.  Both  of  these  young  bulls 
are  richly  bred  and  fine  individuals,  and 
are  backed  by  records  that  make  herd 
headers. 


Susie  Neill  has  claimed  May  23  as  the 
date  for  a  public  sale  of  horses  and  mules; 
also  jacks  and  jennets.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  one  mammoth  jack,  eleven  mam- 
moth jennets,  thirty-one  head  of  horses  and 
mules,  Holstein  cows  and  farm  implements. 
The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  near  St. 
John,  Kan. 


A.  J.  Swingle,  of  Leonard ville,  Kan.,  is 
making  a  great  success  with  his  big  type 
Poland  China  hogs.  Mr.  Swingle  has  some 
of  the  largest  Poland  China  sows  that  can 
be  found  on  any  one  farm  in  Kansas.  They 
have  been  mated  with  three  good  boars. 
One  of  the  herd  boars  worthy  of  mention  is 
Critter's  Surprise  by  Long  Surprise  by  Big 
Surprise,  and  his  dam  was  Mollie  Fair  by 
Long  Prospect.  Jumbo  No.  71550  by  A 
Wonder  Jumbo  Is  a  very  promising  two- 
year-old  boar.  This  hog  came  from  the 
famous  herd  of  John  B.  Lawson.  Baron 
Again  No.  75769  by  Baron  by  Big  Wonder 
is  making  good  as  a  breeder.  He  came  from 
the  herd  of  E.  Gritter.  He  will  be  two  years 
old  in  September,  and  will  weigh  right  at 
600  pounds,  just  In  breeding  condition.  Mr. 
Swingle  has  from  these  boars  and  others, 
seventy-seven  spring  pigs,  and  they  are  all 
doing  well.  One  feature  of  the  herd  is  a 
number  of  extra  large  fall  yearling  gilts 
that  promise  to  grow  into  600-pound  sows. 
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A  reliable  Stock  Tonic  Is  neces- 
sary for. keeping  your  stock  in 
the  condition  that  assures  big  profile 
Our  well-known  reputation  for  de- 
pendable merchandise  makes  it  safe 
lor  yon  to  take  advantage  of  our 
money-saving  prices  and  feed 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.** 

Pilgrim's  Stock  Tonic 

A  digestive  tonic  and  conditioner,  acting  on  the 
blood,  bowels  and  kidneys.  A  postal  today  brings 
our  Farm  Book  presenting  complete  line  of  Stock 
and  Poultry  Tonics  and  Feeds.  Fall  line  of  farm 
implements  at  money-saving  prices. 

lilpnJ^OTtW^llBul^  Dept.  SA15 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth 
Portland,  Ore.  Write  house  most  convenient 


Stack  Your  Hay  „jr«/  t  V* 
^Easiest  Way/fo)kyh&Wfe 

JStackera  and  Sweep  Rakes 

..Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  -weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
'  k  where — no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
l  cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  Manufacturer's  prices, 
is  long  aa  our  present 
isnpply    lasts  prices 
^  will  not  be  advanc- 
ved,so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


F.  WYATT  MFC  CO..  910  N.  Sth  ST*  SAUNA,  KANS. 

SUNSHINE 

Ho£  House  Windows 


Used  Bud  reconraeoded  by  the  most 
C£ssful.    practical   farmers  and 
raisers.     modern  roof 
windows,  scientifically 
designed, admit  sunshine 
direct  on  pen  floors.  Made 
of.  galvanized  steeK  rot-proof  ai 
just-proof.  Cannot  leak  or  warp, 
Will  not  blow  off.  Glass  held  by_ 
clips,   no   putty  used.  Ea 
to  install  in  any  hog  house- 
old  or  new.  Sunshine 
means  bog  health,  fast- 
er growth, more  '  hog  mos- 
ey" for  you. 

4  Bine  Prints  o! 

Up-to-Date  Hog  Houses  FREE 


Complete  blue  prints  of  up-to-date  hog  houses 
-    Full  details  and  specifi- 
odern  features.  Write 


furnished  you,  free.   Full  details 
cations  showing  all  modern  featu. 
for  them.  Ask  about  Chikf  Ventilating  Win- 
dows which  admit  air  without  drafts. 

SHR AUGER  &  JOHNSON  CO. 
575  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


RIDE  A  HIRTSCHE 

and  have  the  best  bicycle  that 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  foi 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  ia 
full  of  interesting  information.  * 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory to  you  saves  money  and  every 
Hints cbe  Bicycle  Is  a  new  model. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection. 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  pn 
Write  Today.  We  do  not  sell  second  ' 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 


Dept. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non-Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalamazco  Tank  &  Silo  Co 


Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
'  No.  Ft.  Worth,  Texaa 


Consult  the  Dewey  Dealer 

on  your  construction  problems. 
For  concrete  use 

DEWEY 
CEMENT 

'  Concrete  for  Permanence."  sanaad 

ARainyDaIy 

need  not  be  dull. 
Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

Reflex  Sucker  $3 

A.  J  Tower  Co  ^WEH'sl 
Boston 


WE  TELL  TOT*  HOW  TO  BUILD  A 

SIXTY  TON  SILO  FOR  $75 

THOUSANDS  IN"  USE.     Bonita  Farm. 
RAYMORE         -  -  MISSOURI 
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Roosts  Should  be  Cleaned 


IT  PAYS  to  clean  off  the  roosting 
boards  every  morning  if  you  can 
possibly  get  the  time.  It  is  hard 
where  one  has  a  small  plant  and  has 
to  go  to  work  every  morning  at  such  a 
time,  for  it  is  not  possible  always  to 
do  this,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task  is  it  is  done 
every  morning.  When  the  droppings  are 
permitted  to  accumulate,  they  soon  pile 
up  so  high  that  it  is  really  quite  a  task 
to  get  them  off  the  boards  and  into  a 
box  or  basket.  If  you  have  a  short- 
handled  hoe  and  a  convenient  basket 
you  can  go  through  several  pens  in  a 
short  while.  When  you  do  this  you 
clean  out  everything  that  is  foul  and  ill- 
smelling  in  the  place.  The  chicken 
house  need  not  have  an  unpleasant  odor 
if  you  will  attend  to  things  in  a  proper 
manner.  If  this  not  done  the  chickens 
have  to  roost  directly  over  the  fumes 
of  an  accumulation  of  manure.  This 
is  bad  for  them,  and  will  soon  have  af- 
fliction, the  cause  of  which  you  can  lay 
directly  to  the  fouled  air  in  the  house. 
If  you  will  set  a  time  each  morning  for 
this  work  you  will  find  that  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  poultry  keeping  will 
soon  become  an  easy  one,  for  a  small 
half  basket  will  take  care  of  the  drop- 
pings of  seventy-five  hens,  and  the 
time  consumed  will  not  be  over  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  most. 


Value  of  Charcoal  for  Poultry 

If  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing your  birds  with  a  supply  of 
charcoal,  you  will  do  well  to  purchase 
a  sack  and  place  some  in  hoppers  within 
reach  of  all.  While  there  are  no  heal- 
ing values  in  charcoal  it  is  very  essen- 
tial in  absorbing  noxious  gases  which 
arise  from  various  foods  given  the  birds. 
Where  there  is  bowel  trouble  the  chick- 
ens will  eat  greedily  of  charcoal  if  it  is 
within  reach,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  know  what  they  want  if  they  can 
get  to  it.  The  charcoal  will  check  the 
trouble  and  harden  the  droppings.  Char- 
coal can  be  purchased  in  sacks  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  pounds.  It  comes  pulver- 
ized for  use  in  a  mash,  or  broken  to  the 
size  of  cracked  corn  to  be  mixed  with 
a  scratch  food,  or  fed  alone  in  hoppers. 
This  is  not  expensive  and  a  sack  of  fifty 
pounds  will  last  a  flock  of  a  hundred 
hens  a  long  time.  It  is  well  to  keep  this 
on  hand,  for  one  will  find  that  the  birds 
are  kept  in  better  condition  where  they 
have  charcoal  before  them  all  the  time. 
Where  a  moist  mash  is  used,  the  pul- 
verized charcoal  can  be  added  to  the 
mash,  say  a  handful  to  a  dozen  hens. 
This  should  be  fed  in  the  mash  a  couple 
of  times  a  week.  The  guaranteed  char- 
coal can  be  fed  in  the  scratch  feed  about 
once  a  week.  You  can  easily  observe 
whether  the  birds  aTe  eating  it  or  not. 
If  you  find  some  left  over  don't  feed 
any  more  until  that  is  eaten.  If  you 
want  to  make  your  own  charcoal,  you 
can  easily  do  it  by  making  a  bonfire  of 
brush  or  logs  and  quenching  the  fire  be- 
fore it  is  all  burned  out  by  throwing 
earth  on  it.  The  refuse  can  be  scooped 
up,  placed  in  boxes,  and  used  when  de- 
sired. 


Cure  for  Feather-Eating  Habit 

Feather-eating  is  a  very  bad  habit  for 
the  chickens  to  get  into.  It  is  some- 
times caused  by  the  desire  of  the  birds 
for  meat.  If  you  will  get  some  meat 
bones  at  the  butcher's  and  hang  them 
where  the  birds  can  pick  at  them,  it 
will  help  to  break  up  the  trouble.  Where 
the  hens  are  bare  in  spots  from  the  mis- 
chief done  already,  it  will  be  well  to  rub 
on  some  carbolated  vaseline.  This  will 
heal  up  the  small  sores  where  the  feath- 
ers have  been  pulled  out,  and  also  stop 
the  birds  from  picking  at  this  spot.  If 
the  fowls  have  picked  any  particular  one 
very  badly  she  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  pen  and  isolated  till  her  feathers 
have  grown  again.  Give  the  birds  exer- 
cise by  scattering  their  grain  in  deep 
litter  and  making  them  work  for  what 
they  get,  for  it  is  the  idle  ones  that  get 
into  this  habit.  If  you  feed  a  mash  it 
is  well  to  salt  it  pretty  freely  as  this 
will  help  satisfy  the  abnormal  taste  for 
feather-eating. 


Hens  Save  Much  Waste 

We  often  think  that  many  farmers 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  poul- 
try on  a  farm.  Some  think  they  eat 
more  than  their  produce  is  worth,  but 


this  is  a  mistake  because  the  farmer 
doesn't  keep  an  account  of  what  the 
hens  produce.  He  eats  eggs  once  a  day 
and  perhaps  oftener.  If  he  had  to  pay 
out  the  cash  for  his  eggs,  he  probably 
would  realize  that  his  hens  are  saving 
him  some  money.  He  probably  eats 
chicken  once  a  week  or  oftener.  If  he 
had  to  pay  out  real  money  for  this  meat, 
or  its  equivalent,  he  probably  would  be 
convinced  that  his  purse  would  be  lighter 
if  he  had  no  chickens  to  depend  upon 
for  his  Sunday  dinner. 

Another  thing  the  farmer  should  re- 
member to  the  credit  of  the  hen  is  the 
work  she  does  as  a  scavenger  around 
the  farm.  She  goes  around  and  picks  a 
grain  here  and  a  grain  there  that  would 
otherwise  prove  a  complete  loss  to  him, 
for  nothing  else  can  gather  the  scattered 
grains  on  a  farm  like  a  flock  of  fowls. 
On  many  farms  the  hens  get  their  own 
living  altogether  by  picking  up  the  waste 
material.  The  hen  should  be  credited 
with  all  that  she  gathers  as  pure  profit, 
for  otherwise  it  could  never  be  utilized. 


Duck  Hints 

In  duck  raising  three  things  are  es- 
sential to  .  success :  frequent  feeding, 
plenty  of  good  drinking  water  and 
abundance  of  sand  or  other  grit.  If 
incubators  are  not  used,  hens  are  better 
than  ducks  to  incubate  the  eggs,  and 
the  best  practice  is  to  take  the  ducklings 
away  from  the  hens  as  soop  as  hatched, 
keeping  them  in  a  covered  box  in  a 
warm  room,  or  in  a  regular  brooder  until 
feathered.  During  the  day  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  movable  pen  or  fresh  grass. 
Don't  let  the  ducklings  puddle  in  the 
water  or  they  are  liable  to  get  soaking 
wet,  and  dampness  is  more  fatal  to 
young  ducks  than  to  young  chickens. 
The  drinking  water  should  be  given  in  a 
patent  drinking  fountain  where  they  can 
get  enough  water  to  drink,  but  not  any 
to  play  with. 


Turpentine  and  Kerosene  Useful. 

Turpentine  and  kerosene  will  kill 
every  insect  and  worm  it  touches.  If  a 
louse  survives  these  oils,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  never  touched  him.  By  mak- 
ing a  warm  mash  of  bran  and  corn  meal 
and  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine 
to  a  mess  for  twenty- five  fowls,  it  will 
give  the  gapeworm  plenty  of  grief  if 
present.  These- substances  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand  and  used  quite 
freely  the  whole  year  through,  and  with- 
out stint  in  the  season  of  vermin  ac- 
tivity. It  can  be  given  internally  in 
consistent  doses,  externally  applied,  or 
used  as  an  insecticide  on  roosts,  nest 
boxes,  and  everywhere  where  lice  or 
mites  are  liable  to  be.  These  substances 
in  the  well-regulated  poultry  house,  are 
as  essential  as  pure  air  and  wholesome 
food. 


This  is  the  season  of  sudden  storms, 
and  the  chickens  ought  to  be  penned  up 
when  a  storm  is  raging.  The  exposure 
to  the  wind  and  rain  will  cause  the 
chicks  such  a  set-back  that  they  will 
not  recover  from  it  for  several  days. 


If  you  are  selling  dressed  poultry,  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  skin,  as  this 
greatly  mars  the  appearance.  They  can 
be  made  to  look  plump,  after  being 
picked,  by  first  dipping  them  in  water 
almost  boiling  and  then  in  cold  water. 
They  should  be  hung  in  a  cool  place  and 
allowed  to  remain  several  hours. 


At  the  present  high  price  of  feed  it 
costs  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  to  pro- 
duce a  laying  hen.  This  is  from  the 
time  the  chick  begins  to  eat  until  she 
lays  her  first  egg.  Feed  enough,  but 
never  let  any  go  to  waste.  Strict  watch 
should  be  kept  on  the  feed  bins  and  no 
waste  permitted,  for  this  often  spells  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
the  poultry  business. 

Because  a  hen  is  non-sitter,  it  does 
not  imply  that  she  is  a  better  layer 
than  the  sitter  or  as  profitable.  The 
non-sitter  thrives  best  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  is  an  active  forager.  There 
is  a  time  when  she  takes  a  rest,  even  if 
she  does  not  sit.  She  may  lay  more 
eggs  in  the  summer  than  the  sitter,  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  sitter  overtakes  her, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  have  laid 
as  many  eggs,  as  well  as  produced  one 
or  two  broods  of  chicks,  giving  fully  as 
much  profit  and  being  more  contented 
in  confinement. 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED — MAN  TO  WORK  ON  FARM 
to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  milk 
cows.  Must  be  clean  and  no  bad  habits. 
J.  L.  Yordy,  Tescott,  Kan. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bid?.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,   Lawrence,  Kan. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY- 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farmers. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  82, 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  Dis- 
tribute "Successful  Farming"  in  your  local- 
ity. Money  making  book  for  farmers.  Write 
at  once  for  our  new  Institute  plan.  Sixty 
days'  work  or  less.  No  money  required. 
International  Institute,  423  Winston  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

REAL  ESTATE.  

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  Buy- 
ers. Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

SQUARE  SECTION  FINE  WHEAT  LAND, 
small  cash  payment,  long  time.  L.  E.  Pen- 
dleton, Dodge  City,  Kan. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change property,  write  us.  Black's  Business 
Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  111. 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DIRECT 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write  de- 
scribing property,  naming  lowest  price.  We 
help  buyers  locate  desirable  property  free. 
American  Investment  Association,  43  Palace 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE! — ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  CAT- 
tle  ranches  in  Texas;  5,500  acres  in  the  oil 
district,  with  private  station  and  shipping 
pens  on  the  ranch,  and  also  several  hundred 
head  of  good  stock  cattle  on  the  ranch. 
For  sale  with  the  ranch.  Price,  $15.00  per 
acre,  part  cash,  balance  terms.  Address  W. 
T.  Gibbins,  Manager,  Odell,  Texas. 

I 

IDEAL  DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK 
farm  of  forty  acres,  just  outside  a  good  live 
town,  800  population.  Good  six-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house  with  cement  floor,  shop, 
garage,  buggy  shed,  coal  shed,  two  good 
wells  of  never-failing  water  with  wind  mills 
and  tanks,  one  irrigating  tank  holds  200 
barrels,  one  stock  tank  10  barrels.  Trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  it  homey  and 
cozy.  Price,  $6,000.  Address  C,  care  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  LAND  OPENING — 
Over  500,000  acres  fruit,  farm  and  dairy 
land  in  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Wash- 
ington, will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
this  summer.  Our  new  book,  "Description 
of  Colville  Indian  Reservation,"  copyrighted 
by  Smith  &  McCrea,  publishers,  gives  full 
information  and  map  and  shows  how  to  lo- 
cate any  piece  of  land  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  locator.  Postpaid,  $1.00  Smith 
&  McCrea,  533  Eagle  Building,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  P.  J. 
Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

SEE  E.  L.  ENSIGN  FOR  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 
Cameron,  Mo. 

450  FIRST  CLASS  HOLSTEINS  AND 
Guernseys  for  sale.  Edgewater  Stock  Farm, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — FIVE  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horn  bulls,  fourteen  months  old;  also  fe- 
males.    J.  J.  Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS.  BULLS 
and  heifers,  reds  and  roans.  Bred  and 
raised  on  Clover  Lawn  Farm.  Main  line 
Missouri  Pacific.  C.  W.  Askew  &  Sons, 
Utica,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  PURE-BRED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  five  to  thirteen  months  old;  A. 
R.  O.  ancestors.  King  Segis  Pontiac  breed- 
ing. Seventy  and  eighty-five  dollars.  Papers 
furnished.     Max  Donly,   Carlton,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

FOR  SALE— MY  SMALL  BUT  SELECT 
herd  of  14  cows  and  heifers;  herd  bull. 
Snowdrop's  Raleigh  and  two  short  yearling 
bulls,  blood  of  Snowdrop's  Raleigh  and  Sul- 
tane's  Jersey  Lad  predominating,  includ- 
ing three  splendid  daughters  of  Sultane's 
Jersey  Lad.  For  prices  and  particulars  ad- 
dress H.  W.  Robison,  Liberty,  Mo. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore.  Seward.  Kan. 


U.  A. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
by  the  million,  $1.75  thousand;  5,000  lots 
prepaid.     J.  S.  Norman,  Bentonvllle,  Ark. 

SOY  BEAN'S,  DROUTH  RESISTING,  SOIL 
enriching,  profitable  crop.  Hapd  cleaned 
seed,  $3  per  bushel.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachelder, 
Fredonla,  Kan. 

SEED  CORN  IN  THE  EAR— PURE-BRED 
Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White,  $2 
per  bushel.  Woestemeyer  &  Shuyler,  Bethel, 
Kan. 

RED  BERMUDA  AND  YELLOW  JERSEY 
sweet  potato  plants',  $1.25  per  thousand  by 
express.  25c  per  hundred,  postpaid.  T.  P. 
Pine,  Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
and  Newstone,  Redrock,  Junepink,  Earliana 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Wakefield, 
Flatdutch,  Allhead,  Drumhead  cabbage 
plants,  $1.25  thousand.  All  5,000  lots  pre- 
paid. Any  kind  postpaid  40c  hundred ;  $1 
three  hundred;  $1.40  five  hundred.  Capacity 
million  weekly.  Quantity  orders  solicited. 
Quick  shipment.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company.  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonvllle, 
Arkansas. 

SUDAN  GRASS 


SUDAN  SEED — RECLEANED,  CERTI- 
fled,  10  pounds  $1.25,  25  pounds  $2.75,  50 
pounds  $5.50,  100  pounds  $10.00,  not  pre- 
paid.   Acme  Seed  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  RECLEANED  Su- 
dan seed,  well  matured  and  very  fine  for 
planting  or  sowing.  Less  than  fifty  pounds, 
10c;  more  than  fifty  pounds,  8c  per  pound. 
Cash  with  order.  J.  W.  Bowlby,  Chatta- 
nooga, Okla. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


GOATS 


SMALL  HERD  FINE  MILCH  GOATS, 
heavy  milkers  and  young  stock.  Albert 
McRill,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies,  six  to  eight  weeks. old.  Fancy  price 
for  good  ones.  Brockway's  Kennels,  Bald- 
win, Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARB6 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,   Toronto,  Kan. 

BACK  AGAIN!  THE  IMPROVED,  BIG, 
creeping,  hardy  Bermuda  grass,  bigger  and 
better  than  ever.  One  sack,  $1 ;  six  sacks, 
$5.  Rates  on  larger  orders.  Inquiries  solic- 
ited.    "Bermuda"  Mitchell,  Chandler,  Okla. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete,  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  24-INCH  BELLE  CITY 
grain  separator  in  perfect  order.  Handled 
easily  by  8-16  engine.  W.  A.  Wood,  Elm- 
dale,  Kan. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MANURE  AND  GRAVEL 
loader  is  now  being  built  and  marketed  by 
the  Iowa  Manufacturing  Company  of  Ban- 
croft, Iowa. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  WAGON  OR  BUGGY? 
We  have  some  high  grade  wagons  and 
buggies  at  a  Kansas  point  for  sale  cheap. 
All  new  and  up-to-date  stock.  Write  us  for 
circular  and  prices.  Miller  Wagon  Co., 
Edina,  Mo. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free- 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

YOUNG  MAX,  SINGLE.  WANTS  STEADY 
employment  on  a  farm;  experienced.  Ad- 
dress Ezra  Asbill,  Grimes,  Okla. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 


KANSAS    FARMER  M*y  wi« 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  li  E  A  [)  R  EG  I  ST  K  It  KD  JERSEYS. 


Forty  cows  and  thirty  heifers  for  sale. 
Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred, 
Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad  families.  All  bred 
to  choice  registered  herd  bull.  Must  reduce 
herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE,  GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls   for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
1R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  13896G,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.   S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Nobje  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three  registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


TAMWORTH  SWINE. 


TAMWORTH  HOGS 

My  specialty  is  pigs  at  weaning  time. 

Male  pigs   $  9  each 

Sow  pigs    10  each 

You  can  take  one  or  more  as  you  like  at 
the  price. 

F.M.Hartzell,  Carthage,  HI. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 
Geo.  McAdam,  Holton,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 


HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Buy  Big-Type  Mulefoot  Hogs  from  Amer- 
ica's champion  herd.  Low  cash  prices.  Big 
catalog  free.   Jno.Dunlap,  Williamsport.O. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  Immune. 

B.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Define,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CI.AIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

-J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Oct. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Oct.  16 — W.  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 

Oct.  13 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — H.  B.  Walter.  Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton.  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — Walter  W.  Head.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City.  Kan. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.   Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Durocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  of  Jamesport,  Mo., 
owners  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  big- 
boned  Spotted  Polands,  reports  a  fine  lot 
of  spring  pigs  this  year  that  are  growing 
out  fine.  They  also  report  a  good  demand 
for  Spotted  Polands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$25  for  pigs  to  $100  for  hogs  of  breeding 
age.  Their  herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for 
breeding  stock  by  farmers  and  breeders  from 
a  number  of  states. 


E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  of  Hartford,  Kan., 
are  among  the  live  boosters  for  improved 
live  stock  on  Kansas  farms.  Their  specialty 
is  high  class  registered  Shorthorn  cattle, 
and  their  herd  is  one  of  the  good  ones  in 
this  state.  The  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed 
will  be  found  in  their  herd,  and  they  are 
breeding  a  type  that  is  proving  to  be  the 
profitable  kind. 


F.  C.  Gookin,  of  Russell,  Kan.,  is  among 
the  O.  I.  C.  breeders  who  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  herd  of  the  right  type.  For 
foundation  stock,  he  purchased  the  best  in 
breeding  and  in  individuals  that  he  could 
find,  and  has  adhered  to  that  rule  for  years 
when  buying  new  blood  for  his  herd.  At  the 
present  time  his  herd  is  headed  by  Dude 
3rd  28887,  a  prize  winner  at  Topeka  State 
Fair  in  1914.  He  was  sired  by  King,  another 
winner  that  traces  to  the  Grand  champion, 
St.  Louis,  1904.  The  second  boar  in  service 
in  the  herd  is  White  King  36445  by  Chief  of 
All  and  out  of  Minnehaha.  Chief  of  All  is 
the  sire  of  the  great  boar.  International  Boy. 
The  sows  in  this  herd  are  equally  well  bred. 
Many  of  them  coming  direct  from  the  most 
noted   herds  in  existence. 


According  to  a  Washington  dispatch,  the 
House  has  passed  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  carrying  a  total  $24,500,000. 
The  sum  includes  $50,000  for  experiments 
in  manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  $2,500,000  for 
foot  and  mouth  disease:  $250,000  for  erad- 
ication of  coyotes  and  other  predatory  ani- 
mals in  western  states;  $200,000  increase  in 
appropriations  for  fighting  cattle  ticks; 
$250,000  to  eradicate  citrus  canker;  $200,000 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  fighting 
hog  cholera  and  $30,000  for  extension  of  the 
weather  bureau  service  to  the  Caribbean 
Seo.  Attached  as  riders  are  three  bills  pro- 
viding for  a  tax  on  cotton  futures,  for  the 
supervision  of  the  grading  of  grain  carried 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  a  permis- 
sive system  of  licensing  warehouses  for  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  other  staples. 


S.  W.  Cooke  &  Son  of  Maysville,  Mo., 
owners  of  one  of  the  very  high  class  herds 
of  Holsteins,  report  the'-  herd  doing  well. 
This  is  one  of  the  herds  that  is  drawn  upon 
heavily  for  breeding  stock.  From  May  1, 
1915,  to  May  1,  1916,  this  firm  sold  over 
$12,000  worth  of  young  breeding  stock  and 
a  good  share  of  it  was  purchased  by  Kan- 
sas breeders. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell  of  Howard,  Kan.,  has 
claimed  November  1  for  fall  sale  of  Poland 
China  boars  and  gilts.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  125 
spring  pigs,  mostly  sired  by  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob  by  Big  Bob  Wonder.  This  hog  is  prov- 
ing a  great  breeder  and  will  probably  be 
shown  at  the  leading  fairs  this  fall.  Mr. 
Caldwell  has  a  splendid  lot  of  herd  sows  on 
the  farm  and  the  way  they  are  handled 
they  have  returned  a  nice  profit. 


Ira  Romig,  owner  of  Bonnie  Brae  Hol- 
stein  herd,  left  Saturday  for  Wisconsin  to 
select  a  carload  of  Holstein  cows  from  the 
best  herds  in  that  state.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  dairy  cows  on  account  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and  the  limited 
number  of  good  cows  that  are  offered  for 
sale,  has  caused  some  trouble  in  securing 
cows  for  club  members.  Mr.  Romig  expects 
to  select  cows  that  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. ,He  will  ship  them  by  express  and 
expects  to  have  them  on  his  farm  about 
May  20. 


O.  E.  Torrey  of  Towanda.  Kan.,  has  just 
returned  from  Wisconsin,  where  he  bought 
five  carloads  of  registered  ami  grade  Hol- 
stein cattle,  both  cows  and  heifers.  Mr. 
Torrey  has  had  great  success  with  Holstein 
cattle.  He  breeds  both  registered  and  high- 
grade  cattle.  He  has  now  on  hand  about 
250  head. 


E.  L.  Barrier  of  Eureka,  Kan.,  has  prob- 
ably the  best  herd  of  Angus  cattle  in  Kan- 
sas and  is  making  a  great  success,  but  this 
is  only  one  part  of  his  farm  interests.  He 
has  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Poland  China 
hogs  in  Greenwood  County  and  some  sows 
and  spring  pigs  as  good  as  can  be  found  on 
any  farm.  At  the  head  of  the  Poland  China 
herd  is  King  Jumbo  by  Elkmore  Jumbo. 
King  Jumbo  was  the  first  prize  pig  at  the 
Topeka  fair  last  year.  Mr.  Barrier  has  sows 
that  have  litters  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob, 
Orphan  Bov  and  Big  Hadley  Jr.  About 
forty  spring  pigs  that  are  very  promising 
prospects  are  on  the  farm. 

Harley  A.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Red 
Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America,  Gotham, 
Wis.,  has  prepared  a  booklet  of  116  pages 
on  Red  Polled  "Facts  and  Figures."  It 
contains  a  condensed  history  of  the  breed, 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

CLYDE  GtKOD,  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

or  phone  us, 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.    The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.    World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 

veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.     Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.     -     CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  «t 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,   at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

RAISING  Registered  Holsteins.  Trying 
hard  to  keep  herd  healthy.  Living  close  to 
Nature.     Cows  calving  regularly. 

TREDICO  FARM 


Route  2 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
■  in  Service. 
Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For   Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by   Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

BONNIE   BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

Will  have  a  carload  of  choice  Holsteins 
from  best  herds  in  Wisconsin  about  May  20. 
They  will  be  suitable  for  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairv  Club. 

IRA  ROMIG,  STATION  B,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


a  statement  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  club,  articles  relating  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  breed,  and  detailed  figures  setting 
forth  Red  Polled  accomplishments  in  both 
slaughter  tests  and  at  the  pail.  The  book- 
let is  to  be  had  upon  request. 


Sullivan  Bros,  at  Moran,  Kan.,  are  among 
the  successful  breeders  of  Poland  China 
hogs  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  At  the  head  of 
the  Poland  China  herd  is  Jumbo  Tim  by 
Ferguson's  Big  Tim  and  out  of  a  Jumbo 
dam.  They  have  saved  sixty  spring  pigs 
that  are  fine  prospects.  They  also  have  a 
number  of  yearling  boars  sired  by  Long 
Scamp  by  Long  Wonder.  The  Shorthorns 
number  about  thirty-five  head  of  cows  and 
heifers  and  are  headed  by  a  pure  Scotch 
bull  of  the  very  desirable  type.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  is  the  young  bulls  eight  to  ten 
months  old  that  are  herd  header  prospects. 


J.  R.  Ely  of  Marion,  Kan.,  is  making  a 
success  with  his  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 
He  now  has  about  forty  head  of  Scotch 
topped  cows  and  heifers.  The  herd  is 
headed  by  a  Scotch  bull,  Pride  of  Aulne,  by 
Sliver  Knight.  A  feature  of  the  herd  is 
the  number  of  spring  calves.  Each  cow  old 
enough  to  breed  has  a  fine  calf  at  her  side. 


T.  M.  Ewing  of  Independence,  Kan.,  is 
making  great  success  with  his  herd  of  reg- 
istered Holstein  cattle.  Mr.  Ewing  has  at 
the  head  of  his  herd  probably  one  of  as 
well  bred  bulls  as  can  be  found  in  the  state. 
A  number  of  cows  in  the  herd  have  pro- 
duced eighty  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The 
real  value  of  this  herd  sire  is  the  extra  fine 
lot  of  calves  now  on  the  Ewing  farm,  and 
among  them  are  a  fine  lot  of  splendid 
young  bulls. 


J.  J.  Thorne  of  Kinsley,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  His  herd  bull, 
Barmpton  Archer,  is  proving  a  fine  breeder. 
A  feature  of  Mr.  Thome's  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
a  number  of  outstanding  young  bulls. 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  '  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHCLTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Prince  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  pounds  milk,  test  5.07  per 
cent.  Average  of  his  dam,  granddam  and 
ten  nearest  dams  of  his  sire,  29.75  pounds. 
Six  of  these  are  30-pound  cows.  His  five 
nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent  fat. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  some  cows  and  bred  heifers  for 
sale.  Nothing  but  registered  Holsteins. 
S.   W.   COOKE   &   SON,   MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows, 
from  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTON VILLE.  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  carload  heifers 
1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for  Holsteins. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  Al£*aU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED"  • 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford  Bulls 

We  can  furnish  carload  of  coming  three- 
year-old  Hereford  bulls.  Have  both  polled 
and  horned.    Good  ones  cheap.  Address 

J.  G.  HOPPER,     Ness  City,  Kansas 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  <irop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLLiMS.   MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE: — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull: 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT,  KAN. 

RED    POLLED  CATTLE 

A  few  choice  young  bulls  for  sale.  Priced 
reasonably.     T.  A.  Hawkins,  Hill  City,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff.  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — Five  fall  boars,  sired  by  a  son 
of  Long  Wonder  and  out  of  a  B.  &  C.'s  Col. 
dam.    Price  $25.    First  check  gets  choice. 
CHAS,  STITH      ...      EUREKA,  KAN. 

"VERIBEST"  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Choice  fall  boars  from  150  pounds  up  at 
$20.  One  yearling  boar  at  $30.  Good  bone, 
length  and  quality. 

A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.     -      DEARBORN,  MO. 
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ILLAGE  is  plowing,  harrowing,  dragging,  disking — any- 
thing done  to  stir  the  soil,  either  before  or  after  the 
planting  of  the  crop. 


The  principles  of  good  tillage  are  practically  the  same 
for  all  conditions: 

(1)  Stirring  the  soil  breaks  it  up.  The  smaller  the  par- 
ticles of  soil  the  greater  the  area  the  root  hairs  or  "mouths"  of 
the  plant  have  to  "graze"  on.  Good  tillage  gives  the  crop  more 
soil  surface  on  which  to  feed  without  increasing  your  taxes. 

(2)  When  fresh  vegetable  matter  is  present,  stirring  the 
soil  tends  to  make  more  plant  food  available.  The  organic  mat- 
ter is  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  mineral  particles  of  the 
soil,  and  plant  food  is  set  free  by  chemical  action  as  the  vegetable 
matter  rots  down. 

(3)  Air  is  as  necessary  for  the  roots  of  plants  as  for  the 
leaves.  Plants  die  if  there  is  no  air  in  the  soil.  Tillage  aerates 
the  soil,  supplying  oxygen,  which  is  used  directly  by  the  soil 
organisms,  and  nitrogen  which  is  used  by  legumes  by  means  of 
the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  which  live  on  their  roots. 

(4)  Tillage  tends  to  regulate  the  water  supply  in  the 
soil.  Well-tilled  soil  absorbs  rain  more  rapidly  than  does  a  hard 
soil,  and  permits  a  freer  circulation  of  moisture  brought  up  from 
below  by  capillary  action,  such  as  occurs  in  a  lamp  wick.  Like  a 
sponge,  it  takes  water  more  quickly  and  stays  moist  longer  than 
does  soil  that  is  packed  hard. 

(5)  Tillage  kills  weeds. 

Briefly  summed  up,  then,  we  till  to  make  a  home  for  the 
growing  plant,  to  set  free  plant  food,  to  aerate  the  soil,  to  get  and 
use  moisture  and  to  kill  weeds. 

—CARL  V  ROOM  AN. 


CARL  VROOMAN 
Assistant  Secretary,  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture 
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For  Greatest  Satisfaction  Use 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
Automobile  Tires 

Guaranteed  7,000  Mlies  Service 

Absolutely  Punctureproof 

Double  Service  Tires  are  made 
double  tua  thickness  ot  Uie  best 
Standard  make  tires. 

This  100%  greater  wearing  8ttf- 
Jace  naturally  gives  that  much 
more  mileage  and  service.  The 
average  ot  12  miles  of  tough 
'fabric  and  one  inch  surface  tread  rubber 
makes  these  tires  absolutely  punctureproof . 

These  tires  excel  all  others  for  use  in  the 
country  over  rough  and  rugged  roads  as  well 
as  on  hard  pavements.  They  are  as  easy  riding 
and  resilient  as  any  other  pneumatic  tiro— the 
air  space  and  pressure  being  the  same. 

They  are  the  most  economical  and  "care  free" 
tires  made  and  are  used  where  tires  must  be  de- 

£ ended  onand  tire  troublescannotbo  tolerated, 
[any  Double  Ser  vice  style  tires  are  in  nse  in  the 
U.  6.  government  and  European  War  service. 

Ouroutputls  limited  to  a  certain  amount,  but 
for  a  short  time  we  offer  the  following  reduced 
epeol&l  prices  as  an  Introductory  QSevt 
PKIOE8 

Tlrei  Tnbes 


80x8  In. 
BOzSH  in. 
KJxSJi  in. 
83x.  in. 
Bisi  in. 


B8.G0  62.30 

10.S5  8.10 

12.75  8.20 

16.76  4.20 
16.70  4.35 


All  other  sizes  not  Included  in  above  list 
also  furnished.  Non-skids  at  10%  additional. 

Terms:  Payment  with  order  at  abovospecial 
prices,  a  10%  discount  allowed  on  orders  JtorJ 
two  or  more  tires.  All 
personal  checks  most  be 
certified.  . 

Try  these  tires  now  and 
be  convinced  of  their  very 
high  qualities.  Sold  direct/ 
to  the  consumer  only. 
Descriptive  folder  upon  76-1 
quest.  Write  for  it. 

Double  Service  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron*  O. 
Dept  KF 


Steel  King 
Two-Row 


Cultivator 
Wheel  Disc 


Equipped  with  patent  roller  steel  board; 
wheel  and  disc  hubs  dust  proof;  disc  bear- 
ings equipped  with  hard  maple  sleeves  and 
hard  plug  oilers;  two  levers  to  each  gang 
with  cushion  springs  for  shovels. 

1915  Two-row  pattern  $32.50 

1916  Two-row  pattern   34.50 

One  row    18-00 

New-Way  Listing  Harrow 


3  Section 
$12.00 


5  Section 
$20.00 


CULTIVATE  YOUR  CORN  BEFORE  IT  IS  UP  and 

advance  it  eight  to  ten  days.  Increase  the  yield  from 
fivo  to  ten  bushels  pea-  acre  by  using  the  "NEW- WAY 
HARROW."     It  is  a  sure  cut-worm  exterminator. 

Makes  a  perfect  bed:  cleans  and  prepares  the  ditch  for 
a  Disc  or  Shovel  Cultivator;  loosens  and  settles  the 
ground,  pulverizes  clods  and  breaks  the  crust.  Will 
cultivate  40  acres  per  day  with  one  team.  It  is  the  one 
Harrow  for  you;  hundreds  in  use  and  every  one  satis- 
factory. Write  today  for  our  Farm  Implement  Catalog. 

Swanson-St.  Joseph  Plow  Company 
StJotsok.        •        •        •  Missouri 


MARTIN  METAL 
STACK  COVERS 


Save  All  the  Hay—Pay  Big  Profits 

Galvanized— Corrugated— Extra  Quality  Coating 

More  economical  than  barns  or  permanent  sheds. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Made  in  sections,  thus 
occupying  little  space  when  not  in  use.  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Are  water-tight  and  rust-proof.  Can't  blow  off. 

Mr.  Hammitt,  Hardy,  Neb.,  says:  "Your  cover  pre- 
served my  hay  fine.  I  got  $1  a  ton  more  for  stack 
protected  with  your  cover  than  for  other  stacks  in 
same  field. " 

The  saving  on  the  first  stack  of  hay  will  more  than 
pay  for  your  Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover.  With 
ordinary  care  will  last  15  to  20  years  and 
save  its  cost  or  more  on  every  stack. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  J^g*^ 

lustrated  literature  and 
special  introductory 
price. 
The  Martin  Meta! 
Stack  Cover  Co., 
320  N.  Mosely  St. 
Wichita,  Kansas 
Stocks  carried  in 
Wichita. Kan.  ;Kan- 
sasOity.Mo.  ;Dav- 


l  ie-fli+1  enport,  la. ;  Oma 
ha.Neb.  Canton,0. 


F.DG! DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 
InsideTFISH  BRAND 

REFLEXJ)LICKER$3 

qou're  always  drq*  and  Z^^* 
happq.  A-J;T0XE%S^«) 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  ■work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost. 
SI  Ppnp  New  catalog  and 
^  *  economy  records, 

g  Write  for  copy  today, 

s  ftdmir.il  Hay  Press  Co. 
8  Boxl  1,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^flot or cycles 


THE  fire  hazard  on  farm  buildings 
is  much  greater  since  gasoline  or 
oil  is  kept  for  running  engines  and 
automobiles  on  so  many  farms.  It  is 
still  the  custom  to  keep  the  motor  car 
in  any  wooden  building.  The  car  is 
bound  to  drip  grease  or  oil,  even  if  the 
gasoline  tank  never  leaks.  In  a  short 
time  the  floor  will  become  soaked  with 
oil. 

Even  when  gasoline  is  kept  entirely 
away  from  the  buildings,  the  automobile 
tank  is  usually  filled  when  the  car  is 
standing  within  the  building.  A  little  of 
the  liquid  may  easily  drop  to  the  ground. 
It  forms  gas  which,  heavier  than  air,  lies 
along  the  ground.  In  either  of  these 
cases  the  least  spark  will  start  a  fire 
that  may  spread  rapidly.  Such  a  fire  is 
put  out  most  quickly  by  being  smoth- 
ered with  the  gas  generated  by  the  mod- 
ern type  of  chemical  extinguisher. 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  get  a 
large  metal  container  in  which  to  store 
gasoline.  Especially  is  this  true  in  these 
days  of  advancing  prices.  The  container 
should  be  placed  at  a  suitable  height  so 
that  a  hose  or  pipe  from  it  will  fit  into 
the  tank  of  the  automobile,  or  of  a  can 
set  in  the  wagon  w.hich  is  to  haul  it  to 
a  stationary  or  movable  engine.  Place 
this  container  far  enough  away  from  the 
buildings  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion or  fire.  Car  or  cans  being  filled 
at  this  point,  will  further  minimize  the 
hazard. 

The  shed  or  garage  for  gasoline- 
driven  vehicles  should  be  located  so  as 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire  to  the  barn 
or  house.  It  should  be  of  fireproof  ma- 
terial— concrete,  brick,  stone,  or  cor- 
rugated metal.  The  latter  can  be  bought 
at  small  cost  all  ready. 

Of  course  all  farm  buildings  are  in- 
sured against  fire  in  some  responsible 
co-operative,  mutual  or  stock  insurance 
company,  but  get  out  your  policy  and 
read  every  word  of  it  to  make  sure  that 
it  contains  no  clause  voiding  it  in  case 
of  fire  from  gasoline  or  oil.  Some  poli- 
cies are  so  worded  that  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  have  a  new  clause  printed  or 
written  upon  the  policy  by  the  issuing 
company,  specifically  protecting  the  in- 
sured against  the  hazard  from  gasoline 
or  oil;  if  dynamite  is  used  on  the  farm, 
it  should  also  be  specified.  If  necessary, 
pay  a  little  more  to  have  the  insurance 
cover  these  items  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  not  recovering  your  loss  in  case 
of  fire.  Remember,  in  case  of  fire  your 
policy  will  be  construed  by  the  company 
in  precise  accordance  with  its  language. 
You  may  think  or  claim  or  believe,  that 
the  policy  provides  one  thing  when  it 
says  another.  It  is  up  to  you  to  assure 
yourself  on  these  points  now,  before  you 
have  a  loss. — Northwest  Farmstead. 


Success  With  Tractor 

The  skill  with  which  a  tractor  is 
handled  will  have  much  to  do  with  the 
results  obtained.  A  farmer  who  is  handy 
with  machinery  will  get  much  more  use 
out  of  his  farm  tractor  than  the  man 
who  only  knows  how  to  start  and  stop 
the  engine  and  guide  it.  It  is  the  most 
useful  piece  of  machinery  one  can  have 
about  the  place,  and  can  be  used  for  a 
hundred  different  things.  A  modern 
tractor  developing  eight  to  sixteen  horse- 
power will  go  almost  anywhere  that  a 
horse  will  go  and  it  will  do  many  things 
the  horse  could  not  do.  It  will  pump 
water,  grind  feedj  run  the  saw,  cut 
silage,  do  the  threshing,  the  plowing  and 
pull  the  binder  if  necessary.  It  will  pull 
a  road  drag  and  can  be  used  to  pull 
heavy  logs  or  timbers  from  place  to 
place.  Every  farmer  should  try  his  ma- 
chine at  various  jobs  so  .that  he  will  be- 
come used  to  it  and  get  the  most  out 
of  it. 


Road  Directing  Device 

A  car  passed  through  Kansas  recently 
fitted  with  a  new  automobile  device,  the 
milometer.  It  is  attached  to  the  steer- 
ing column  of  the  car  and  contains  a 
tape  with  the  mileage  printed  thereon. 
With  this  device  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  driver  to  do,  if  he  is  traveling 
from  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco,  say, 
is  to  install  one  of  these,  milometers 
equipped  with  a  Kansas  City  to  San 
Francisco  tape  routed  as  he  wishes  to  go. 

The  tape  tells  the  driver  how  far  to 
go  in  each  direction,  and  measures  the 
distance  for  him,  so  that  he  knows  when 
he  has  reached  the  proper  point,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  trip.    By  merely 


watching  this  tape  the  driver  is  bound  to 
get  wherever  he  is  going  without  losing 
the  road.  The  manufacturers  of  the  de- 
vice provide  free  tapes  Avith  directions 
to  points  all  over  the  United  States. 

Safest  to  Buy  New  Cars 

We  are  sometimes  asked  whether  it  ia 
desirable  to  buy  a  used  car  or  not. 

The  answer  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
condition  of  the  used  car  under  consid- 
eration. If  the  cylinders  are  much  worn 
there  will  be  considerable  loss  of  power, 
and  the  chances  are  that  it  would  cost 
close  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  to 
give  the  old  car  a  thorough  overhauling. 
Even  then  the  body  would  stamp  it  as 
an  old-timer. 

For  thorough  satisfaction  a  new  car  is 
the  best  "buy,"  but  if  one  wants  to  have 
a  machine  that  will  take  him  around, 
and  if  he  is  not  particular  about  the 
looks,  a  used  car  will  generally  give 
service  for  a  few  years  and  will  give  lots 
of  valuable  experience. 

Kerosene  as  Engine  Fuel 

Independent  dealers  in  kerosene  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  this  fuel  in  operating  engines.  A 
committee  was  recently  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  plan  of  using  kerosene  as 
a  substitute  for  gasoline  in  operating 
automobile  engines.  Professor  Charles 
E.  Lueke,  of  Columbia  University,  be- 
lieves this  idea  is  quite  feasible.  The 
principle  he  has  in  mind  is  to  pre-heat 
the  air  and  the  kerosene  to  300  degrees, 
the  heat  to  come  from  a  kerosene  lamp. 
The  committee  referred  to  will  later  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Association  of  Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers  in  the  hope  that 
practical  details  may  be  perfected. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
kerosene  is  selling  at  seven  to  ten  cents 
a  gallon  retail,  the  demand  for  it  being 
so  small  relatively  speaking,  that  large 
quantities  of  it  are  in  storage.  The 
gasoline  supply  seems  still  to  be  far  be- 
hind the  demand,  owing  to  large  orders 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Leaky  Tire  Valves 

There  is  nothing  more  exasperating 
than  a  tire  valve  that  will  not  hold  air 
in  the  tire.  Fortunately  these  valves  are 
usually  very  reliable,  but  they  some- 
times go  wrong,  and  if  a  fresh  set  of  in- 
terior fittings  is  not  at  hand  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  is  to  plug  up  the  valve 
with  a  bit  of  soap,  after  the  pressure 
has  been  pumped  up.  Another  way  is 
to  use  some  chewing  gum.  These  are 
old  bicycle  dodges,  but  equally  as  effec- 
tive for  an  automobile. — Scientific  Amer- 


A  thousand  acres  have  been  selected 
near  the  city  of  Hutchinson  to  be  used 
in  the  big  traction  plowing  demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  July  24-28.  This  land  is 
easily  accessible,  being  only  a  half  mile 
north  of  the  interurban  railway.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  plow- 
ing exhibition  will  be  even  larger  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  It  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  farmers  to  study  the 
operation  of  tractors.  Forty-eight  trac- 
tor manufacturers  have  already  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  taking  part  in  this 
plowing  demonstration.  In  addition 
there  are  twenty-six  firms  of  accessory 
manufacturers  listed  to  take  part. 


Probably  two-thirds  of  the  expense  in- 
curred in  operating  an  automobile  is  by 
tire  upkeep.  There  are  many  things  that 
drivers  can  do  to  lengthen  the  life  of 
their  tires,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  tire,  without  the  use  of  a 
tire  tester  and  a  small  vulcanizer  that 
will  repair  small  cuts  and  injuries  in 
casings.  A  repairman  is  not  always  on 
hand  and  such  a  small  vulcanizer  may 
save  serious  inconvenience. 


Some  automobile  owners  seem  to  have 
an  impression  that  old  tires  should  not 
be  inflated  as  much  as  when  new,  the 
assumption  being  that  they  can't  stand 
the  pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tires 
naturally  vulcanize  or  harden  with  age 
and  as  a  consequence  their  resilience  be- 
comes impaired.  Nothing  will  put  the 
finish  to  an  old  tire  quicker  than  to  run 
it  under-inflated. 


In  case  of  engine  trouble  look  for  the 
most  simple  causes  first,  such  as  loose 
wires  or  empty  gasoline  tanks. 


Moi<e  Bales 
digger  Profits' 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors' 1 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money  ' 

'  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
'  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  I 
I  Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  | 
1  truck  furnishes  power.   All  designed  and  i 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
machines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  ] 
|  to  slip).    Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
!  Turns  out  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales.   Starts  or  stops  instantly.  Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Our  Book  Sent  Free.  Your  guide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  tneae 
I  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFG.  C0..5I7  Cmler  St..  Sandwieh,  III. 


SIMPLE  STROnV  ' 
OLL  ENGINE 


You  Can  Depend  On 

SILVER'S  "OHIO" 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

and  dependability  is  a  biff  point  at  Bilo  filling 
time.  Tnisis  one  of  the  reasons  forthe*'Ohio" 
unbeatable  leader  ship, It's  always  ready— built 
for  big  capacity— fast  work — with  least  chances 
for  breakage  and  delays.  Backed  by  62  years* 
manufacturing  experience— by  the  silo  filler 
pioneers.  Used  by  experiment  stations  and  lead- 
ing farmers  everywhere.  Big^  features:  Auto- 
matic beater  feed,  power-Baving  direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control, *'BuJl-dog- 
grrip"  rollers,  non-explosive  blower.  Better  cut 
silage— packs  airtight— ferments  better— better 
food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog,  also  book 
on  Silverised  Silage, 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
352  Broadway,  Salem,  Ohio 
Modern  Silage  Methods— 264 
Pages 
—10c. 
Coin  or 1 
stamps,  I 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOS-, 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor— can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2>{j  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  wul  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach, 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Bafc 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  tBrp  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfCC  DUVit 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  Afc 
tachment.  Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  C35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

Dec!  140  Galesburs.  Kansas? 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  REPORT 

There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off 
in  the  condition  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
since  the  April  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  At  that  time  the  grow- 
ers were  not  asked  to  furnish  estimates 
on  prospective  yields,  but  from  the  re- 
ports estimates  were  made  by  various 
individuals  placing  the  expected  yield 
based  on  April  conditions  at  1 2(5  to  13(! 
million  bushels.  Based  on  conditions  ex- 
isting May  17,  the  reporters  for  the 
State  Board  estimate  a  prospective  yield 
of  108  million  bushels,  or  an  average 
y  i-eld  of  about  thirteen  and  one-half 
bushels  an  acre  on  the  eight  million  ten 
thousand  acres  of  growing  wheat  as  re- 
ported a  month  ago.  These  acreage  fig- 
ures, however,  are  subject  to  revision 
later  when  the  official  returns  from  the 
assessors  are  received. 

The  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  during  the  past  month  has  largely 
been  in  the  so-called  wheat  belt  of  the 
central  third  of  the  state.  It  is  attri- 
buted largely  to  the  injury  from  Hes- 
sian fly  and  dry  weather.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  conditions  have 
been  more  favorable.  There  have  been 
good  rains  throughout  the  state  so  that 
the  moisture  conditions  have  been  con- 
siderably improved. 

The  chinch  bug  has  not  been  men- 
tioned by  a  single  reporter,  but  the' 
green  bug  has  caused  considerable  dam- 
age in  the  southern  counties,  especially 
Cowley,  Harper,  Sedgwick,  and  Sumner. 
In  these  counties  the  wheat  seems  to  be 
uneven  and  spindling  in  its  growth  and 
observers  have  attributed  it  to  a  number 
of  different  causes,  among  them  being 
lack  of  vitality  in  the  seed,  poor  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  bed,  winds,  dry 
weather,  and  of  course  Hessian  fly  and 
green  bug. 

In  Stafford.  Pratt,  Sumner,  McPher- 
son,  Salina,  and  Ottawa  counties,  the 
reporters'  figures  indicate  a  yield  of  not 
to  exceed  ten  bushels  an  acre.  In  the 
seven  biggest  wheat-producing  counties 
o,f  the  state,  having  considerably  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  state's  total  acre- 
age, the  prospective  acre  yield  is  eleven 
bushels.  The  wheat-growing  counties  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  re- 
port the  best  outlook  on  the  basis  of 
present  conditions. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  re- 
port is  that  relating  to  the  injury  being 
done  by  Hessian  fly.  This  pest  is  un- 
doubtedly present  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before  in  the  counties  having 
the  larger  acreages  of  wheat.  In  fact  it 
seems  to  be  doing  the  most  damage  in 
the  part  of  the  state  given  over  most 
exclusively  to  the  growing  of  wheat. 

GRANGERS  VISIT  COLLEGE  FARM 

The  grangers  of  Riley  County  held 
their  annual  spring  picnic  last  week  on 
the  agricultural  college  farm,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  farm  department  of  that 
institution.  In  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  local  grange,  ten  automobile  loads 
came  from  the  Gatesville  Grange  of  Clay 
County.  All  brought  well  filled  lunch 
baskets,  and  Professor  Call  served  ice 
cream  and  coffee. 

'While  this  was  a  most  pleasant  affair 
socially,  those  present  found  the.  visit 
to  the  farm  most  instructive.  This  farm 
is  an  experimental  one,  and  to  visit  it 
in  company  with  Professor  Call  and  his 
assistants  gave  insight  into  experimental 
methods  that  will  enable  them  to  more 
fully  appreciate  the  results  of  the  vari- 
ous tests  when  they  are  published.  The 
work  in  developing  high-yielding  strains 
of  wheat  has  already  progressed  to  a 
point  where  some  very  tangible  results 
are  beginning  to  appear.  Some  of  the 
high-yielding  strains  are  now  being  tried 
out  on  farms  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  in  order  to  determine  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  different  localities.  The 
plots  where  these  strains  are  being  bred 
were  studied  with  much  interest. 

The  effect  of  the  date  of  cutting  upon 
alfalfa  stands  is  now  becoming  quite 
apparent.  The  plot  that  is  being  cut 
each  time  at  the  bud  stage  is  becoming 
thin,  the  bluegrass  crowding  out  the  al- 
falfa plants.  Cutting  alfalfa  contin- 
ually at  this  stage  seems  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  stand.  The  plot  cut  at 
the  full  bloom  stage  is  maintaining  the 
most  vigorous  stand.  This  is  not  neces- 
Barily  to  be  taken  as  an  argument  for 


cutting  alfalfa  hay  at  this  stage.  The 
quality  of  the  hay  and  the  total  yield 
for  the  season  must  be  considered.  It 
is  worth  while,  however,  to  know  that 
cutting  the  alfalfa  at  the  bud  stage  has 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  plant.  This  knowledge  is  useful 
in  handling  a  newly-seeded  field. 

Many  experiments  were  explained  as 
the  visiting  grangers  went  over  the 
farm.  Information  gained  in  this  way 
is  most  valuable.  Many  do  not  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  have  such  a  series 
of  experiments  under  w-ay. 

There  were  about  250  in  attendance, 
among  them  being  the  State  Master,  A. 
P.  Reardon,  and  W.  T.  Dickson  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

X   M  '  ft 
COWS  FOR  DAIRY  CLUB 

Some  of  those  wishing  to  join  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  the  cow  they  use 
must  be  one  that  freshens  after  they 
buy  her.  It  is  always  desirable  to  start 
a  record  as  the  cow  freshens,  because 
she  gives  the  heaviest  flow  of  milk  at 
the  beginning  of  the  milking  period. 
As  a  rule,  the  biggest  year's  records  are 
made  by  starting  soon  after  the  cow 
freshens.  Good  cows  that  will  freshen 
at  the  most  desirable  time  may  be  hard 
to  find.  Some  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  take  cows  now  giving  milk,  starting 
their  records  at  once.  Of  course,  these 
cows  are  likely  to  freshen  again  before 
the  year's  record  is  complete,  and  this 
means  that  they  will  be  dry  for  a  few 
weeks.  It  would  be  better  to  start  a 
record  with  a  cow  of  known  producing 
capacity,  even  though  the  record  cannot 
start  at  freshening  time,  than  to  buy  a 
poorer  cow  just  because  she  happens  to 
be  bred  so  as  to  freshen  some  time  be- 
tween now  and  September  1.  Some  of 
the  club  members  have  already  started 
records  with  cows  that  have  been  fresh 
a  month  or  two.    Others  can  do  likewise. 

None  should  give  up  getting  into  the 
club  because  he  cannot  go  out  and  buy 
a  good  cow  due  to  freshen  at  exactly 
the  right  time.  Judging  from  some  of 
the  letters  we  have  received,  we  fear 
there  are  some  who  are  letting  this 
point  keep  them  from  joining  the  club. 
If  you  can  get  a  good  cow  now  giving 
milk,  the  record  can  start  at  once.  If 
the  cow  freshens  again  before  the  end 
of.  the  year,  the  flush  period  immedi- 
ately following  calving  may  make  up  for 
the  time  she  would  have  to  be  dry. 
M    M  M 

DAIRYMEN  DISCUSS  BUSINESS 
As  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  recent  dairy  meeting  held  in  Abi- 
lene, the  impression  seems  to  be  abroad 
that  the  only  way  to  make  a  beginning 
in  dairy  farming  is  to  buy  a  bunch  of 
cows  that  have  some  of  the  marks  of 
dairy  breeding,  and  begin  milking  them. 
Good  cows  are  an  important  considera- 
tion, but  there  are  whole  trainloads  of 
cows  being  shipped  out  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  states  having  the  color  markings 
of  dairy  breeds,  that  are  anything  but 
good  cows.  In  every  dairy  community 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  cows  must  be 
discarded  and  sold  to  the  butcher  each 
year.  Since  this  craze  for  dairy-bred 
stock  has  developed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, very  few  of  these  culls  find  their 


way  to  the  shambles.  The  man  who  sets 
up  as  a  dairyman  with  this  class  of 
stock  has  made  a  poor  start  in  the 
business. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  first 
and  most  essential  step  to  making  some 
money  milking  cows,  is  to  purchase  ani- 
mals of  supposedly  dairy  breeding.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  most  consist- 
ent thing  to  do  is  to  begin  to  make  a 
study  of  how  to  feed  and  care  for  milk 
cows,  putting  the  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice on  such  cows  as  may  be  at  hand. 
Our  cows  are  not  as  poor  as  our  feeding 
methods.  In  dispersing  a  grade  dairy 
herd  in  Dickinson  County,  a  cow  that 
had  made  an  exceptionally  good  record 
was  sold  to  a  man  who  lias  never  been 
able  to  get  any  sort  of  record  out  of 
her.  The  former  owner,  who  is  a  good 
dairyman,  said  he  could  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  this  cow  could  do  so 
poorly  as  she  had  done  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  owner. 

Dairy  progress  has  really  been  seri- 
ously retarded  in  Kansas  by  the  idea 
that  the  business  must  be  conducted  as 
a  highly  specialized  industry  and  made 
the  main  issue  on  the  farm.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  dairying  is  simply  a  part  of 
well  balanced  farming.  On  compar- 
atively few  farms  of  Kansas  should  it 
be  the  main  issue.  A  man  can  make 
good  money  milking  a  few  cows  and 
continue  growing  market  crops. 

The  farmer  who  milks  as  many  cows 
as  his  family  can  handle  is  always  sure 
of  some  ready  money  each  month.  Lack 
of  capital  is  one  of  the  serious  draw- 
backs in  farming.  The  man  with  only 
his  cash  crop  to  depend  upon  becomes 
financially  embarrassed  and  oftentimes 
cannot  handle  this  crop  so  as  to  get  the 
largest  net  return  from  it. 

While  there  were  a  number  of  men 
in  attendance  at  the  Abilene  dairy  meet- 
ing who  make  dairying  their  main  issue 
in  farming,  one  of  the  strongest  points 
brought  out  in  the  meeting  and  one 
upon  which  there  was  almost  unanimity 
of  opinion,  -was  that  dairying  as  a  state 
industry  is  a  part  of  diversified  farming 
and  will  mean  much  to  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  state  if  so  developed. 
$S    X  $t 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  obtain 
maximum  results  with  a  tractor  when 
it  is  used  with  implements  designed 
primarily  for  use  with  horses,  and  the 
objection  of  many  tractor  owners  that 
the  tractor  cannot  be  used  with  profit 
for  certain  types  of  field  work  will 
probably  cease  to  hold  good  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  every  indication  that 
there  will  soon  be  available  farm  imple- 
ments designed  especially  for  use  with 
the  tractor  which  will  increase  its  value 
for  farm  work,  making  it  practicable 
and  ecomonical  for  many  kinds  of  field 
operations  where  it  is  now  both  imprac- 
ticable and  uneconomical. 

t^f    $t  $t 

Plan  now  to  have  plenty  of  roughage. 
If  yon  are  short  of  concentrated  feeds 
you  can  always  buy  them,  but  you  will 
have  trouble  getting  as  good  roughage 
as  you  can  grow,  and  besides  there  is  no 
fun  hauling  hay  for  a  big  bunch  of  live 
stock.    Thev  seem  to  eat  it  too  fast. 


Dairy  Club  Open  Until  September  1 

WE  WISH  it  understood  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  can 
get  a  good  cow  and  start  a  milk  record  on  or  before 
September  1,  can  get  into  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club.  We  find  that  many  of  the  banks  desirous  of 
helping  boys  and  girls  get  into  the  club  have  not  had  their 
offers  accepted  because  the  ones  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  cannot  get  cows.  Over  a  hundred  banks 
are  co-operating,  some  of  them  willing  to  help  ten  or  a 
dozen  boys  and  girls  buy  cows  and  take  part.  About  seventy 
members  are  now  entered,  but  there  are  so  many  banks 
willing  to  co-operate  who  have  not  had  their  offers  taken 
because  of  this  difficulty  to  get  cows,  that  we  have  decided 
to  permit  entries  to  be  made  any  time  up  to  September  1. 
All  records  must  start  on  or  before  that  date. 


ADVERTISING  A  COMMUNITY 

The  State  Dairy  Association  held  an 
auxiliary  meeting  in  Abilene  last  week. 
It  was  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January  to  hold  two  such  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year — one  in  the  spring  and  one 
in  the  fall.  It  was  left  to  the  executive 
committee  to  select  the  places  for  hold- 
ing these  meetings.  Abilene  was  the 
town  selected  for  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings because  of  the  reputation  that  has 
come  to  Dickinson  County  by  reason  of 
the  cow  testing  association  that  has  been 
maintained  there  for  the  past  three 
years.  One  of  the  dairymen  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  who  found 
it  most  inconvenient  to  get  to  Abilene, 
said  at  one  of  the  sessions  that  this 
meeting  would  not  have  been  held  there 
but  for  this  cow  testing  association.  It 
is  a  real  asset  to  the  community. 

We  believe  the  dairymen  of  this  cow 
testing  association  do  -not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advertising  value  of  their  or- 
ganization. The  enthusiasm  of  the  mem- 
bers is  increasing  each  year  in  so  far  as 
the  results  of  the  work  affect  the  actual 
conduct  of  their  milking  business,  but 
they  have  not  begun  to  realize  on  its 
advertising  value  in  building  up  the 
prestige  of  stock  produced  in  the  com- 
munity. Reference  to  the  work  of  this 
association  is  found  in  agricultural  pa- 
pers all  over  the  country.  Articles  con- 
cerning it  have  been  clipped  and  used  in 
foreign  papers.  With  such  start,  this 
county  could  easily  become  a  center  for 
the  production  of  dairy  cattle  of  high 
quality.  Kansas,  and  the  whole  West 
and  Southwest,  needs  more  good  dairy 
cattle,  and  it  is  in  such  centers  that  the 
best  cattle  will  be  grown  and  through 
the  publicity  given  by  the  work  of  such 
association  buyers  will  be  attracted  hist 
as  they  now  are  to  similar  communities 
in  older  dairy  states. 

The  results  coming  from  such  a  piece 
of  work  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
limits  of  one  county.  There  has  been  a 
feeling  that  the  dairymen  of  this  county 
have  not  taken  the  interest  they  should 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  perhaps  to  secure  this 
interest  that  the  recent  meeting  was 
held  in  Abilene.  Through  the  construc- 
tive development  of  the  dairy  business 
over  the  state  as  a  whole.  Kansas  can 
expect  to  realize  much  profit  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  holding  of  these 
auxiliary  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  will  develop  this  spirit  among 
the  dairymen.  The  ones  who  are  mak- 
ing progress  locally  will  be  given  a 
broader  vision  through  active  connection 
with  the  State  Dairy  Association.  From 
this  standpoint  the'  recent  meeting  was 
a  success.  About  150  were  in  attend- 
ance, a  large  proportion  of  whom  had 
never  attended  the  annual  meeting  at 
Manhattan. 

The   fall   meeting   will    probably  be 
held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
£f    $9  $t 

Saving  the  waste  of  money  on  high- 
way bridges  is  just  as  important  as  sav- 
ing it  in  building  and  maintaining  roads, 
and  wherever  roads  are  placed  under 
trained,  energetic  engineers,  bridges  re- 
ceive careful  supervision.  It  is  some- 
times surprising  to  the  non-technical 
taxpayer  to  observe  where  these  econ- 
omies are  possible.  In  Nova  Scotia,  for 
instance,  where  timber  is  relatively 
cheap  compared  with  its  cost- in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  save  a  considerable 
sum  annually  by  flooring  bridges  carry- 
ing heavy  travel  with  wooden  blocks  on 
creosoted  planks  and  beams.  The  cost 
of  such  construction  is  much  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  ordinary  plank  floor,  yet 
five  years'  experience  shows  that  the 
longer  life  of  the  block  floor  makes  it 
materially  less  expensive  in  the  end. 
$t  $t 

The  six-shovel  cultivator  is  a  much 
better  implement  for  cultivating  corn 
than  the  four-shovel  one,  except  where 
there  is  considerable  trash  on  the  ground 
or  where  the  weeds  are  numerous  and 
well  rooted.  •  The  six-shovel  cultivator 
stirs  the  top  soil  more  .  thoroughly, 
leaves  it  in  better  condition,  and  does 
not  destroy  so  many  roots  as  the  four- 
shovel  cultivator,  since  the  six  small 
shovels  do  not  have  to  penetrate  so 
deeply  as  the  four  large  ones  to  stir  the 
soil  completely. 


KANSAS    FARMER  May  27,  me 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  WINTER 

Jy[ethods  and  Recipes  For  Canning  and  Preserving  This  Delicious  Fruit 


By   OTIS   E  .   HALL,   K.  S  .  A ,  C . 


THE  WASH  BOILER  OR  THE  BUCKET  WITH  REASONABLY  TIGHT -FITTING  LID, 
PROVIDED  WITH  FALSE  BOTTOM,  MAKES  A  GOOD  HOT-WATER  BATH  OUTFIT 


STRAWBERRIES  belong  to  the  group 
of  berries  and  fruits  which  can 
safely  be  canned  by  the  old  "open 
kettle"  method,  but  since  this  method  is 
neither  practical  nor  reliable  for  garden 
vegetables  and  many  other  products  that 
are  now  being  home-canned,  we  shall 
recommend  the  newer  or  "cold  pack" 
methods  in  some  of  the  strawberry 
recipes.  • 

To  make  sure  that  these  terms  are 
clear,  let  us  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  "open  kettle"  and  "cold  pack" 
methods. 

The  "open  kettle"  method  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  method  used  when  the 
products  are  cooked  or  sterilized  in  an 
open  or  closed  vessel  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  jars  or  containers  while 
hot  and  immediately  sealed  tightly. 

By  the  "cold  pack"  method,  the  prod- 
ucts are  simply  packed  in  their  fresh 
and  natural  state  in  the  jars  or  contain- 
ers, after  blanching — if  blanching  is 
called  for  in  the  recipe.  To  the  fruits 
hot  syrup  or  hot  water  is  added,  and  to 
the  vegetables  and  greens,  hot  water 
and  a  little  salt.  Then  the  sterilization 
is  done  in  the  jars  after  they  are  par- 
tially or  entirely  sealed.  When  this 
method  first  came  into  use,  three  days 
or  different  operations  were  thought 
necessary  for  vegetables,  but  now  the 
job  is  all  finished  at  a  single  operation 
in  one  day. 

In  order  to  can  by  the  "cold  pack" 
process,  some  kind  of  a  canning  outfit 
is  necessary.  While  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent styles  and  makes  of  commercial 
and  home-made  outfits,  they  can  all  be 
classed  in  the  three  types,  which  are  as 
follows:  Hot-water  bath  outfit,  water- 
seal,  and  steam  pressure. 

The  hot-water  bath  outfit  is  the  most 
popular  of  these  three  methods.  This 
is  not  because  it  is  the  best  or  the 
cheapest — in  the  long  run — but  because 
the  commercial  outfits  are  new  and  not 
sold  on  the  general  market.  While  the 
hot-water  bath  outfits  arc  also  classed 
as  commercial  outfits  and  are  made  and 
sold  by  a  large  number  of  companies, 
they  can  be  made  at  home  much  easier 
than  can  either  of  the  other  two  types 
mentioned.  The  hot-water  bath  outfits 
include  all  those  made  from  wash  boil- 
ers, water  pails,  lard  cans,  or  other 
kitchen  vessels  which  can  be  provided 
with  reasonably  tight-fitting  lids.  The 
reason  this  type  of  outfit  is  called  "hot- 
water  bath"  is  because  the  jars  or  cans 
are  kept  partially  or  completely  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water  during  the  ster- 
ilization period. 

The  water-seal  outfits  are  specially 
constructed  and  are  seldom  home-made. 
They  are  sold  by  their  manufacturers 
under  various  names,  and  in  most  cases 
they,  like  the  steam-pressure  outfits, 
depend  on  steam  instead  of  hot  water 
to  do  the  sterilizing  of  the  products. 
The  reason  they  are  not  classes  as 
steam -pressure  outfits  is  because  they  do 
not  carry  enough  steam.  Many  of  the 
home-made  steam  outfits  can  be  made 
to  hold  as  much  steam  as  can  some  of 
the  water-seal  outfits.     However,  the 


water-seal  outfits  are  much  cheaper  and 
lighter  in  weight  than  are  the  steam- 
prossure  outfits  of  equal  capacity,  and 
because  of  these  two  reasons  in  some 
communities  they  are  found  more  fre- 
quently than  are  the  steam-pressure 
outfits. 

Steam-pressure  outfits  include  all 
those  outfits  which  are  able  to  carry  at 
least  five  pounds  of  steam — 228  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  They  are  equipped  with 
steam  gauges  which  enable  one  to  tell 
exactly  how  hot  they  are  or  how  much 
steam  they  are  carrying  and  the  gauge 
makes  unnecessary  any  guessing  as  to 
when  the  sterilization  period  should  end. 

When  one's  time  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  done  are  considered,  the  steam- 
pressure  outfits  are  perhaps  the  cheap- 
est and  best  type  of  outfit  in  the  long 
run.  For  canning  fruits  and  a  few  of 
the  vegetables,  however,  the  other  types 
are  just  as  good.  But  with  a  good 
steam-pressure  outfit  such  vegetables  as 
corn,  greens,  peas,  and  meats  can  be 
canned  in  about  half  the  time  and  with 
considerably  more  safety  than  they  can 
possibly  be  canned  with  any  other  kind 
of  outfit.  But  in  the  recipes  given  each 
of  the  three  outfits  will  be  considered. 

TWO  RECIPES  FOR  CANNING  STRAWBERRIES 

No.  1.  Can  same  day  fruit  is  picked, 
if  possible.  Cull  and  stem.  Rinse  by 
pouring  water  over  berries  while  in 
strainer  or  sieve.  Pack  in  jars  while 
fresh.  Place  rubber  in  position,  add 
boiling  hot  syrup  of  thickness  desired. 
For  a  thin  syrup  use  two  cupfuls  of 
water  to  each  cupful  of  sugar.  For  a 
medium  thick  syrup  use  one  cupful  sugar 


to  one  cupful  water.  For  a  thick  syrup 
use  two  cupfuls  sugar  to  each  cupful 
water.  Whatever  proportions  used  in 
the  syrup,  bring  to  a  boil  and  hold  for 
two  to  five  minutes.  After  adding  syrup 
to  fruit,  put  on  lids  and  only  partially 
seal — if  screw-top  jars  are  used,  just 
turn  as  tightly  as  you  can  with  small 
finger  and  thumb.  If  using  hot-water 
bath  outfit,  sterilize  twelve  minutes 
after  water  around  jars  boils — keeping 
water  up  to  shoulders  of  jars.  If  using 
water-seal  outfit,  sterilize  ten  minutes; 
if  steam-pressure  outfit  with  two  to  five 
pounds  of  steam,  sterilize  six  minutes. 
Do  not  use  over  five  pounds  of  steam 
or  you  will  "over-cook  the  berries.  Re- 
move jars,  tighten  lids,  and  if  screw-top 
jars  are  used,  invert  to  cool  and  to  test 
for  leaks. 

Berries  canned  this  way  will  not  stay 
at  bottom  of  jar.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
berries  from  rising  in  jar,  try  this 
recipe : 

Prepare  berries  as  above.  Add  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water  to  each  quart  of  berries.  Boil 
slowly  for  fifteen  minutes  in  enameled 
or  acid-proof  kettle,  keeping  covered 
with  a  well-fitted  lid  while  boiling.  Al- 
low berries  to  cool  and  remain  over  night 
in  covered  kettle.  Pack  the  cold  berries 
in  glass  jars.  Put  rubber  and  cap  pin 
position — not  tight.  If  using  a  hot- 
water  bath  outfit,  sterilize  ten  minutes; 
if  water-seal,  eight  minutes;  if  steam- 
pressure  with  five  pounds  of  steam,  five 
minutes.  Remove  jars,  tighten  lids,  and 
if  screw-top  jars  are  used,  invert  to  cool 
and  test  for  leaks. 


These  recipes  can  also  be  used  for 
canning  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew- 
berries and  loganberries. 

PRESERVING  STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  are  unlike  many  of  the 
other  berries  in  that  they  can  be  pre- 
served and  then  used  to  more  and  bet- 
ter advantage  than  if  canned.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  also  much  safer  to  preserve 
than  to  can  them.  This  is  true  because 
of  their  tendency  to  "cook  up"  or  fall 
to  pieces  when  subjected  to  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  properly  sterilize 
them  or  any  other  fruit  of  their  class. 
Some  methods  of  preserving  strawber- 
ries require  a  little  more  time  than  do 
the  methods  for  canning  them,  but  un- 
less special  care  is  exercised  in  the  can- 
ning, the  difference  in  quality  will  make 
up  for  the  additional  time  spent.  There 
are  many  recipes  for  preserving  straw- 
berries, two  of  which  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Select  nice  fresh  berries.  Re- 
move stems  and  clean  by  pouring  water 
over  them  while  placed  in  a  strainer  or 
sieve.  Too  much  juice  and  flavor  are 
lost  when  berries  are  washed  or  handled 
roughly  in  water.  Allow  one  pint  of 
sugar  to  one  and  one-half  pints  of  ber- 
ries. Put  sugar  in  preserving  kettle  and 
add  just  enough  water  to  dissolve  sugar. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  hold  until  syrup  is 
good  and  thick,  then  slowly  add  the 
berries.  Cook  very  slowly  just  at  the 
boiiing  point  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
— depending  on  how  the  syrup  thickens. 
Have  jars  tempered  and  rubbers  in 
place.  Fill  jars  while  preserves  are  very 
hot.  Put  on  lids  and  seal  good  and 
tight. 

No.  2  —  Sun-Preserved  Strawberries. 
Prepare  berries  as  above.  Allow  one  pint 
of  sugar  to  one  and  one-half  pints  of 
berries.  Put  sugar  in  preserving  kettle 
and  add  just  enough  water  to  dissolve 
it.  Let  sugar  and  water  boil  until  it  is 
as  thick  as  it  can  be  without  going  back 
to  sugar.  Watch  closely  to  keep  from 
scorching.  Drop  berries  in  carefully  so 
as  not  to  crush  them,  and  let  cook  five 
to  eight  minutes.  Remove  and  spread 
out  in  china  plates  or  porcelain  pans  and 
place  in  sun  for  ten  hours.  While  in 
sun,  keep  covered  with  mosquito  netting 
or  something  of  the  sort  to  protect  from 
flies  and  bees.  Put  in  jars  while  cold, 
and  seal. 

Wbether  using  a  hot-water  bath,  a 
water-seal,  or  a  steam-pressure  outfit, 
some  sort  of  false  bottom  must  be  pro- 
vided for  canning  in  glass.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  false  bottom  is  to  keep  the 
jars  from  resting  on  the  bottom  of  ves- 
sel or  too  close  to  the  intense  heat  which 
will  cause  them  to  break.  Where  much 
canning  is  done  it  will  pay  to  construct 
a  false  bottom  to  fit  vessel  used,  but  a 
few  pieces  of  wood  or  heavy  wire  can 
be  used.  For  a  pail  or  lard  can,  a  small 
round  wire  stand  or  rack  such  as  are 
sold  at  any  hardware  or  ten-cent  store, 
will  do  nicely.  Two  or  three  of  these 
racks  will  make  a  good  false  bottom 
for  any  wash  boiler.  Do  not  use  a  solid 
false  bottom  such  as  a  board  or  asbestos 
lids,  as  too  much  of  the  heat  will  be  lost. 


Silage  m  Fattening  Rat  ions 


THE  Chicago  market  was  recently 
topped  by  one  of  five  lots  of  cat- 
tle fed  by  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  to  determine 
the  profitableness  of  using  silage  and 
nitrogenous  concentrates  in  cattle  feed- 
ing. The  particular  lot  of  six  steers 
which  topped  the  market  did  not  make 
as  much  profit  as  another  lot  fed  more 
economically  and  marketed  on  the  same 
day.  The  market  toppers  were  fed  133 
days  on  shelled  corn,  oil  meal,  corn  sil- 
age, and  alfalfa  hay.  They  dressed  C4.19 
per  cent  of  beef  of  a  quality  that  made 
them  well  worth  the  high  price  of  $9.75. 
They  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.45 
pounds  and  yielded  a  net  profit  of  $9.32 
a  head. 

The  complete  test  included  five  lots  of 
2-year-old  steers  fed  the  following  daily 
rations:  Lot  1,  15.6  pounds' of  shelled 
corn,  2.6  pounds  of ,;  cottonseed  meal, 
17.67  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  3.69 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay;  lot  2,  15.24 
pounds  shelled  corn,  2.54  pounds  of  old 
process  oil  meal,  16.47  pounds  corn  sil- 
age, and  2.27  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay;  lot 
3,  5.05  pounds  cottonseed  meal,  36.22 
pounds  corn  silage,  and  3  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay;  lot  ,  5.05  pounds  of  old  pro- 
cess oil  meal,  37.62  pounds  corn  silage, 
and  4.03  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay;  and  lot 


5,  16,26  pounds  corn  silage,  15.27  pounds 
shelled  corn,  and  3.9  pounds  alfalfa  hay. 
All  lots  had  access  to  all  the  silage  and 
alfalfa  hay  they  desired  and  the  figures 
given  indicate  the  amounts  they  actu- 
ally ate  under  these  conditions. 

Lots  1  and  2  were  fed  their  cottonseed 
and  linseed  oil  meal  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  the  concentarte  to  6  pounds  of 
corn.  After  the  first  thirty  days  they 
received  all  of  this  mixture  that  they 
would  clean  up  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  after  feeding.  The  same 
method  of  feeding  grain  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  Lot  5.  Lots  3  and  4  were 
started  on  2  pounds  of  meal  per  head 
daily  and  gradually  increased  during  the 


latter  part  of  the  fattening  period,  until 
they  were  eating  7  pounds  apiece  daily. 
These  lots  received  no  corn  except  that 
which  was  in  the  silage. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  grain  and 
profit  per  steer,  corn  was  included  at 
70  cents  a  bushel,  corn  silage  at  $4.50 
a  ton,  cottonseed  and  oil  meal  each  at 
$37  a  ton,  and  alfalfa  hay  at  $14  a  ton. 
The  gain  on  hogs  was  credited  to  the 
steers  at-#8  a  hundred  pounds.  In  lot 
3  the  hogs  lost  slightly  in  weight  and 
this  loss  was  charged  to  the  cattle  feed- 
ing operations  at  the  same  rate. 

As  judged  by  the  percentage  of  dressed 
beef  it  will  be  noted  that  the  price  at 
which  Lot  1  sold  was  too  low  and  Lot  5 


TABLE  GIVING  RESULTS  IN  DETAIL. 


Average  daily  gain  per  steer,  lbs. 
Cost  of  gain  on  steer  per  100  lbs. 
Selling  price  per  100  pounds  


Lot  1 

Lot  2 

Lot  3 

Lot  4 

Lot  5 

2.72 

2.45 

1.97 

2.38 

2.14- 

$10.42 

$10.58 

$10.15 

$8.58 

$10.88 

$9.60 

$9.75 

$9.65 

$9.65 

$9.75 

48.89 

39.44 

43.11 

39.71 

30.00 

63.53 

64.19 

62.38 

61.33 

62.58 

$9.32 

$9.87 

$14.56 

$10.53 

too  high  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of 
the  other  lots.  An  inspection  of  the  beef 
in  the  coolers  indicated  that  there  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  beef  from  the  various  lots,  although 
Lots  1  and  2  showed  a  slightly  higher 
finish  than  the  other  three. 

The  results  indicate  clearly  the  pos- 
sibility of  fattening  cattle  successfully 
without  corn  other  than  that  contained 
in  silage  when  a  liberal  allowance  of 
some  high  protein  concentrate  is  fed. 
The  cost  of  fattening  cattle  can  be  re- 
duced bv  this  means.  The  total  cost  of 
feed  fed  per  steer  in  Lot  3  was  $26.07 
and  in  Lot  4,  $27.44,  while  in  Lot  1  it 
was  $40.85  and  in  Lot  2,  $38.63.  In 
rations  where  corn  was  fed  only  in  the 
form  of  silage  the  hogs  were  practically 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  cattle  feeding. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  best  finish 
cannot  be  obtained  on  fat  cattle  without 
adding  corn  to  such  rations  as  were  fed 
to  Lots  3  and  4  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fattening  period,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  choice  grade  of  beef  without  ad- 
ditional corn.  By  the  fullest  use  of  sil- 
age and  high  protein  concentrates,  such 
as  cottonseed  meal  and  the  capacity  of  a 
farm  to  fatten  cattle,  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  our  farming  intensified. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF  TRACTOR 

Summary  of  Experience  of  Two  Hundred  Corn-Belt  Farmers  in  Power  Farming 


INFORMATION  coming  from  users  of 
tractors  is  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  this  source  of  farm 
power.  Under  the  title  of  "An  Economic 
Study  of  the  Farm  Tractor  in  the  Corn 
Belt"  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Farmers'  Bulletin  719  summar- 
izes the  experience  of  nearly  200  farm- 
ers in  using  different  sized  tractors  on 
farms  of  different  acreage.  The  object 
of  the  bulletin  is  not  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  facts  and  figures,  but 
to  place  before  the  farmer  the  experi- 
ence of  others  and  leave  it  to  him  to 
calculate  the  probable  value  of  the  trac- 
tor for  use  on  his  particular  farm.  Be- 
fore citing  the  information,  the  investi- 
gators point  out  that  data  on  the  oper- 
ation of  tractors  soon  become  obsolete 
because  of  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  these  outfits  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  change  in  prices  and  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  oil. 

The  figures  cited  in  the  bulletin,  the 
authors  believe,  are  correct  for  conditions 
that  existed  in  the  spring  of  191G  on  the 
farms  in  Illinois,  and  they  believe  that 
these  figures  should  be  applicable  not 
only  in  that  state  but  throughout  the 
corn  belt,  since  the  Illinois  farms  re- 
porting are  quite  typical  in  most  re- 
spects of  general  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  corn  belt. 

On  practically  all  of  the  farms  re- 
porting, corn  is  the  principal  crop,  ap- 
proximtely  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
acreage  being  planted  to  that  crop.  Oats 
are  raised  in  most  cases  with  an  acreage 
of  about  one-half  as  great  as  for  corn. 
Wheat  is  raised  to  a  limited  extent  on 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farms.  Hay, 
including  alfalfa  and  clover,  forms  a 
large  percentage  of  the  remaining  crops. 
Both  spring  and  fall  plowing  are  prac- 
ticed. The  land  on  these  farms  is  mostly 
level  or  gently  rolling  and  quite  free 
from  stone  for  the  most  part.  While 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  heavy 
loam,  the  plowing  conditions  are  not 
severe  except  in  very  dry  weather.  The 
fields  commonly  are  regular  in  shape, 
ranging  in  size  from  about  twenty 
acres  up. 

These  conditions  under  which  the 
tractors  were  used  should  be  borne 
clearly  in  mind  in  considering  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  principal  facts 
borne  out  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  farmers  as  stated  in  their 
reports.  Moreover,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  figures  given  represent 
average  results  obtained  in  actual  serv- 
ice and  not  maximum  possibilities  of  the 
tractor.  These  averages,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  worth,  more  to  a  farmer 
in  determining  the  possible  value  of  a 
tractor  in  his  work  than  are  maximum 
figures  from  tests  which,  no  matter  how 
carefully  conducted,  can  represent  only 
a  limited  number  of  machines  and  a 
limited  variation  in  conditions. 

The  summary  averages  a  large  num- 
ber of  favorable  and  unfavorable  reports 
from  both  competent  and  incompetent 
operators.  The  reports  include  new 
tractors  with  new  sharp  plows  and  older 
tractors  using  plows  that  have  been  | 
sharpened  several  times  and  not  in  per- 
fect adjustment.  For  this  reason  the 
average  fuel  consumption  of  two  and  a 
half  gallons  per  acre  from  so  many  users 
possibly  is  a  safer  guide  to  the  farmer 
than  would  be  gasoline  rates  obtained 
under  fairly  ideal  conditions. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  tractor 
for  farm  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
operators,  are  (1)  its  ability  to  do  the 
heavy  work  and  do  it  rapidly,  thus  cov- 
ering the  desired  acreage  within  the 
proper  season;  (2)  the  saving  of  man 
labor,  and  the  consequent  doing  away 
with  some  hired  help;  and  (3)  the 
ability  to  plow  to  a  good  depth,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather. 

The  chief  disadvantages  are  difficulties 
of  efficient  operation  and  the  packing  of 
the  soil  when  damp. 

The  purchase  of  a  tractor  seldom  low- 
ers the  actual  cost  of  operating  a  farm 
and  its  purchase  must  usually  be  justi- 
fied by  increased  returns. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  a  trac- 
tor is  to  obtain  one  of  suitable  size  for 
the  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In 
this  connection  experienced  tractor  own- 
ers in  Illinois  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

For  farms  of  200  crop  acres  or  less, 
the  three-plow  tractor. 

For  farms  of  from  201  to  450  crop 
acres,  the  four-plow-  tractor  with  the 
three-plow  outfit  second  choice. 

For  farms  of  from  451  to  750  crop 
acres,  the  four-plow  tractor  with  the 
five  and  eight-plow  outfits  tied  for  sec- 
ond choice. 


A  farm  of  140  acres  is  the  smallest 
upon  which  the  smallest  tractor  in  com- 
mon use,  the  two-plow  outfit,  may  be 
expected  to  prove  profitable. 

Medium-priced  tractors  appear  to 
have  proven  a  profitable  investment  in 
a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  any 
others. 

The  life  of  tractors,  as  estimated  by 
their  owners,  varies  from  six  seasons  for 
the  two-plow  to  ten  and  a  half  seasons 
for  the  six-plow  outfits. 

The  number  of  days  a  tractor  is  used 
each  season  varies  from  forty-nine  for 
the  two -plow  to  seventy  for  the  six- 
plow  machines. 

No  definite  figures  on  the  repair 
charges  for  late  model  tractors  can  be 
given;  it  would  not  seem  safe,  however, 
to  count  upon  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
the  first  cost  annually  (this  represent- 
ing the  average  for  farm  machinery  in 
general) . 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  fourteen- 
inch  plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  covers 
about  three  acres  in  an  ordinary  work- 
ing day.  Under  unfavorable  conditions 
large  gang  plows  will  cover  less  ground 
per  day  per  plow  pulled  than  will  the 
small  ones. 

Two  and  one-half  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  one-fifth  of  a  gallon  of  lubricating 
oil  are  ordinarily  required  in  actual 
practice  to  plow  one  acre  of  ground 
seven  inches  deep.    The  size  of  the  trac- 


tor has  little  influence  on  these  quan- 
tities. 

Plows  drawn  by  tractors  do  somewhat 
better  work,  on  the  whole,  than  horse- 
drawn  plows.  In  Illinois  the  depth 
plowed  by  tractors  averages  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  greater  than  where 
horses  are  used. 

Efficient  operation  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess with  a  tractor,  and  proficiency 
usually  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply 
and  easily  by  previous  study  and  train- 
ing than  by  experimenting  with  one's 
own  tractor. 

With  a  proficient  operator  the  tractor 
is  a  very  reliable  source  of  power. 

The  use  of  the  tractor  for  custom 
work  is  usually  an  indication  that  the 
home  farm  is  not  large  enough  to  utilize 
it  economically.  The  doing  of  custom 
work  with  the  tractor,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  be  a  questionable  practice, 
although  nearly  45  per  cent  of  machines 
are  used  for  such  work  to  some  extent. 

A  tractor  displaces  on  an  average 
about  one-fourth  of  the  horses  on  the 
farm  where  it  is  used. 

On  a  large  number  of  Illinois  farms 
brood  mares  constituted  33  per  cent  of 
the  work  stock  before  the  purchase  of 
the  tractor.  The  use  of  the  tractor  in- 
creased this  proportion  only  3  per  cent. 

Experienced  tractor  owners  do  not 
consider  even  a  two-plow  outfit  profit- 
able on  a  farm  of  less  than  140  acres. 
The  average  size  of  farm  on  which  two- 


plow  outfits  are  used  in  Illinois  is  270 
acres. 

The  four-plow  tractor  is  most  recom- 
mended by  experienced  owners. 

Both  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
crop  yields  are  reported  from  the  use 
of  the  tractor,  although  favorable  ef- 
fects are  more  common  than  unfavorable. 


Winter  Wheat  Below  Average 

A  special  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  makes 
the  prediction  that  the  winter  wheat 
production  this  year  will  be  below  the 
ten-year  average  of  the  decade  1906- 
1915,  approximately  one-third  less  than 
the  harvest  of  1915,  or  roughly  speaking, 
around  450,000,000  bushels.  The  com- 
mittee declared  there  was  approximately 
at  the  time  of  its  survey,  April  8  of  this 
year,  20  per  cent  less  acreage  standing 
in  wheat  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  question  of  what  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  during  the  next  six  months 
is  one  which  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  committee's  forecast,  at  least  for 
the  spring  and  summer,  is  for  compar- 
atively high  prices  in  wheat,  since  at  the 
time  of  observation  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  likelihood  of  the  crop  approach- 
ing the  yield  of  last  year.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  a  continuation  of  Euro- 
pean hostilities.  Should  peace  come, 
however,  and  the  Dardanelles  be  opened, 
releasing  what  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  accumulated  surplus  of  wheat  in 
Russia,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
decline  in  price.  What  this  decline  would 
be,  the  committee  says,  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  any  decline 
particularly  during  the  harvesting  sea- 
son or  afterwards  when  the  wheat  is 
placed  on  the  market,  is  bound  to  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  farmer. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
large  surplus  carried  over  from  last 
year.  As  a  rule,  the  National  Chamber 
committee  says,  the  farmer  who  is  in  a 
position  to  hold  his  wheat  will  only  sell 
it  when  it  reaches  a  price  in  accordance 
with  his  ideas.  It  is  the  expressed  be- 
lief that  a  great  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers at  this  time  have  the  ability  to 
carry  their  grain  for  quite  a  time  if 
they  so  wish.  Should  it  appear,  how- 
ever, with  the  coming  of  peace,  that  the 
high  price  of  wheat  is  ended  for  the 
time  being,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
large  holdings  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
market  with  the  effect  of  further  low- 
ering the  price. 

The  decrease  in  acreage  has  been 
greatest  in  the  large  wheat  growing 
states,  an'd  particularly  marked  in  the 
central  West,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Ohio  and  Iowa.  It  is  due 
to  unfavorable  weather  last  fall  during 
the  planting  time  and  to  an  unusual 
amount  of  winter  killing,  in  some  sec- 
tions. This  caused  an  abandoned  acre- 
age much  larger  than  the  average.  As 
a  result  much  land  will  be  plowed  up 
and  replanted  to  other  crops.  There  is 
not  much  change  in  the  acreage  in  Ne- 
braska and  the  southwestern  states,  ex- 
cept Oklahoma  and  Texas  where  the 
acreage  is  also  less  than  last  year.  In 
the  western,  Pacific  Coast,  eastern  and 
southern  states  the  acreage  is  much  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Figures  which  the  committee  submits 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  a  pronounce- 
ment that  the  prices  of  grain  foods  have 
shown  an  advancing  tendency  of  late 
years.  A  curve  of  prices  shows  that  for 
over  fifty  years  there  has  been  no  de- 
cided tendency  either  towards  advances 
or  declines  but  merely  a  series  of  inde- 
terminate fluctuations  that  indicate 
nothing  in  particular  and  lend  no  sup- 
port to  any  theory. 

This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
and  abnormal  demand  caused  by  the 
European  war,  with  consequent  high 
prices.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  realize  that  with  peace  must  come  a 
cessation  of  this  demand,  the  releasing 
of  the  pent-up  Russian  surplus,  and  con- 
sequent declines  in  prices  that  can  be 
stayed  only  by  crop  disasters  in  this 
country  and  other  surplus  wheat  pro- 
ducting  nations,  so  that  the  next  phase 
of  the  curve  at  that  time  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  downward. 


It  pays  to  keep  plow  points  and  Culti- 
vator teeth  sharp.  A  dull  tool  will  never 
do  effective  work. 


Oil  and  grease  are  both  cheap,  and  yet 
proper  lubrication  is  often  overlooked. 
It  has  more  to  do  with  the  life  of  an 
engine  than  any  other  one  thing. 


MOST  of  the  reports  from  which  figures  were  taken 
for  use  in  this  bulletin  were  obtained  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1916,  though  a  few  were  ob- 
tained in  December,  1915.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  outfits 
reported  on  were  bought  during  1915,  and  no  reports  were 
used  which  related  to  machines  used  more  than  three  sea- 
sons; from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data  cover  only 
modern  outfits.  No  reports  were  considered  which  were 
furnished  by  farmers  who  held  agencies  for  tractors  or 
were  otherwise  financially  interested  in  the  business.  The 
figures  should,  therefore,  represent  the  opinions  of  un- 
biased men. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  tractor  for  farm  work,  in 
the  opinion  of  operators,  are  first,  its  ability  to  do  the  heavy 
work  and  do  it  rapidly,  thus  covering  the  desired  acreage 
within  the  proper  season ;  second,  the  saving  of  man  labor, 
and  the  consequent  doing  away  with  some  hired  help;  and 
third,  the  ability  to  plow  to  a  good  depth,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  Subscriber 


In  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  subscriber  is  the 
dominant  factor.  His  ever-growing 
requirements  inspire  invention,  lead 
to  endless  scientific  research,  and 
make  necessary  vast  improvements 
and  extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  amplify  the  subscriber  s 
power  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have  the 
most  complete  mechanism  in  the 
world  for  communication.  It  is  an- 
imated by  the  broadest  spirit  of 
service,  and  you  dominate  and 
control  it  in  the  double  capacity 
of  the  caller  and  the  called.  The 
telephone  cannot  think  and  talk  for 
you,  but  it  carries  your  thought 
where  you  will.    It  is  yours  to  use. 


Without  the  co-operation  of  the 
subscriber,  all  that  has  been  done 
to  perfect  the  system  is  useless  and 
proper  service  cannot  be  given. 
For  example,  even  though  tens  of 
millions  were  spent  to  build  the 
Transcontinental  Line,  it  is  silent 
if  the  man  at  the  other  end  fails  to 
answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially  dem- 
ocratic; it  carries  the  voice  of  the 
child  and  the  grown-up  with  equal 
speed  and  directness.  And  be- 
cause each  subscriber  is  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  Bell  System,  Bell 
Service  is  the  most  democratic  that 
could  be  provided  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement  of 
the  individual,  but  it  fulfills  the 
needs  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
self  oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up-- 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


Oil  Annui 


This  helmet 
keeps  out  rain, 
keeps  out  dust^ 
"^skeepsinoil 


Don't  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 
Write  for  Folder- Hanger.  It  tells  all  about  Auto- Oiled  Aer- 
motors  and  Easy- To- Build- Up  Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  111 2  S.  Campbell  Ave.,CHICAG0< 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


Charact eristics  of  Bermuda  G 


rass 


BERMUDA  is  propagated  either  by 
the  seed  or  the  roots.  The  seed  is 
mostly  imported  and  very  low  in 
germination.  From  the  seed  the  Ber- 
muda comes  later  in  the  spring  and  is 
not  hardy  or  acclimated. 

Bermuda  is  a  southern  grass,  where  it 
has  grown  for  many  hundred  years.  It 
is  being  acclimated  to  more  northern 
territory.  When  acclimated  to  the 
northern  districts,  it  is  known  as  hardy 
Bermuda,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
grown  from  the  seed. 

It  will  grow  upon  all  types  of  soil  and 
under  all  kinds  of  skies,  be  they  wet  or 
dry.  It  will  grow  and  keep  green  during 
the  dryest,  hottest  weather.  It  never 
gets  too  hot  for  it,  but  it  does  get  too 
cold.  Should  the  fall  and  winter  be  dry 
and  the  cold  severe,  it  might  winter  kill 
until  it  becomes  acclimated.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  leave  a  part  of  the  grass  grown 
the  first  season  as  mulching  for  the  first 
winter.  If  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  ground  it  will  stand  quite  cold 
weather.  It  is  well  to  set  in  listed  fur- 
rows that  the  first-year  plant  may  have 
the  protection  of  the  furrow  ridge  the 
first  winter. 

Once  thoroughly  established,  it  will 
last  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  now  growing  in 
many  parts  of  Kansas  and  some  in  Ne- 
braska. 

It  cannot  be  even  injured  by  over- 
pasturing.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  pro- 
tein while  small.  As  it  grows  larger  it 
takes  more  crude  fiber  and  is  neither  so 
palatable  nor  nutritious.  The  best  plan 
is  to  keep  it  eaten  as  closely  to  the 
ground  as  possible. 

It  is  set  by  burying  a  part  of  a  root 
containing  one  or  more  joints  with  a 
few  inches  of  soil  and  stepping  upon  to 
firm  it.  A  broad  leaf  will  appear  in 
about  two  weeks.  When  a  few  inches 
tall  it  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  from 
the  first  joint  send  a  root  into  the 
ground  to  form  a  new  plant.  This  new 
plant  will  send  forth  several  runners 
like  the  strawberry  plant.  Upon  each 
of  these  there  will  be  joints  about  every 
three  inches.  At  every  joint  there  will 
be  a  new  plant  formed.  This  continues 
until  the  ground  is  occupied  by  the  Ber- 
muda, when  it  will  take  on  an  upright 
position. 

At  the  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City,  in 
1911,  there  were  two  Bermuda  plants 
that  measured  ten  feet  in  length.  These, 
however,  were  abnormal.  It  will  easily 
grow  to  be  two  feet  high  upon  good  soil, 
and  if  cut  for  hay  will  do  it  again  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season.  It  will 
make  good  hay,  but  it  grows  so  thickly 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to 
cut.  It  is  by  nature  a  pasture  plant, 
just  as  alfalfa  is  a  hay  plant.  Bermuda 
will  grow  upon  the  poorest  soil  and 
under  the  most  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  but  it  does  much  better  with 
an  abundance  of  plant  food  and  plenty 
of  water.  I  set  it  upon  the  poorest  land, 
saving  the  better  for  other  crops.  It  will 
do  better  upon  the  poor  lands  than  any- 
thing else  I  ever  tried.  It  is  a  persis- 
tent grower,  sending  its  large  roots  far 
into  the  subsoil  in  search  of  plant  food, 
and  when  it  gets  it  there  is  a  growth. 
It  is  a  soil  builder.  The  best  crops  I 
raised  last  season  were  upon  what  was 
once  my  poorest  land.  It  was  an  old 
Bermuda  pasture.  It  should  be  plowed 
occasionally,  as  cultivation  is  the  life  of 
the  soil.  It  makes  a  better  hog  pasture 
than  alfalfa.  The  rooting  of  the  hogs 
serves  as  cultivation. 

I  have  thirty  acres  of  Bermuda  hog 
pasture,  and  cannot  raise  enough  hogs  to 
eat  all  of  it,  but  it  is  nice  to  have  too 
much  feed.  It  will  grow  upon  overflow 
land  too  wet  for  other  crops.  It  will  live 
for  a  week  or  more  under  water  and  then 
come  forth  from  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
drift  and  grow  better  than  ever  because 
it  has  a  greater  supply  of  available  plant 
food.  It  stops  all  soil  erosion.  Eight 
years  ago  I  set  it  upon  a  dam  for  hold- 
ing water.  At  first  I  left  a  spillway,  but 
as  soon  as  the  Bermuda  was  established 
I  filled  the  spillway,  letting  the  water 
run  over  the  top  of  the  dam.  It  holds, 
as  the  root  system  of  the  Bermuda  is  so 
dense  that  it  cannot  be  moved  by  the' 
water.  It  will  catch  and  hold  all  the 
blow  soil  coming  its  way.  When  grow- 
ing, it  somewhat  resembles  bluegrass.  If 
eaten  off  at  sunset  it  will  grow  enough 
for  the  cows  to  breakfast  by  daylight. 

We  are  receiving  so  many  inquiries  in 
regard  to  Bermuda  that  we  write  this  as 
an  answer  to  these  many  questions.— 
Bermuda  Mitchell. 


Have  you  a  pure-bred  sire  in  your 
herd?  If  not,  there  is  no  investment 
that  will  pay  you  bigger  returns.  Think 
it  over. 

When  Average  Yield  Decreases 

A  decreased  average  yield  per  acre  is  a 
state  we  commonly  attribute  to  de- 
creasing soil  fertility  or  the  practice  of 
poor  farm  methods.  In  the  Year  Book 
for  1915,  J.  C.  McDowell,  of  the  office  of 
farm  management,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  points  out  that 
farming  methods  may  be  just  as  good 
or  better,  but  an  increased  acreage  of 
less  productive  land  has  been  put  under 
cultivation. 

In  districts  where  commercial  ferti- 
lizers are  not  used,  statistics  frequently 
show  that  as  prices  go  up  the  average 
yield  per  acre  goes  down.  Better  prices 
for  wheat  have  caused  large  areas  of 
wheat  to  be  grown  in  the  drier  districts 
of  the  Central  West  on  land  that  cannot 
be  made  to  produce  large  yields  per  acre. 
This  lowers  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  these  states  at  the  very  time  the 
farmers  are  improving  their  methods  in 
order  to  have  more  wheat  to  sell  at  the 
higher  price.  In  this  way  increased 
prices  often  lower  the  average  yield  of 
farm  crops  over  considerable  areas  by 
bringing  what  were  formerly  unprofit- 
able acres  under  successful  cultivation. 

The  extensions  of  agriculture  into 
regions  that  formerly  could  not  be 
farmed  at  a  profit  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  higher  prices,  better  cultural 
methods,  more  efficient  machinery,  and 
immigration,  due  to  a  general  increase  of 
population.  All  these  factors  combined 
to  push  both  the  corn  belt  and  the  wheat 
belt  farther  and  farther  west,  thus  de- 
veloping large  areas  of  land  that  had 
previously  been  considered  worthless. 
The  decreased  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  in  some  of  our  western  states  is, 
perhaps,  due  more  to  increased  acreage 
than  to  depletion  of  soil  fertility.  In 
the  table  on  this  page,  it  will  be  noted 
that  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  relation  between 
large  acreage  and  low  yield  per  acre. 

YIELD  OF  CORN  AS  RELATED  TO  ACREAGE. 

Kansas.         I  Nebraska. 

I  1  1  1  ■ 

[Average  I Average  I Average  Average. 
Tears.    I  annual  I    yield    I  annual  I    yield  - 
[acreage.  |per  acre, [  acreage. |per  acre, 


Bushels. 
35.7 
31.5 
26.4 
26.1 


1871-188011.940,037  33.7  822.209 

1881-189014,907,125  27.6  3,309,961 

1891-190017.357.234  21.9  6,036.385 

1901-191017,298,172  22.1  17,642,217 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  aver- 
age yields  go  down  as  the  acreage  in- 
creases, and  that  when  the  acreage  be- 
comes practically  constant  the  yields  do 
the  same.  The  acreage  for  the  ten-year 
period  1901-1910  is  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
and  the  yield  is  approximately  the  same 
for  both  of  these  ten-year  periods.  Other 
causes,  such  as  variation  in  seasons,  gen- 
erally influence  the  average  yield  of 
crops,  but  in  this  table  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  for  any  particular 
year  is  minimized  by  taking  ten-year 
averages.  Sometimes  our  farming  meth- 
ods are  criticized  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  decreased  the  yields  by  robbing  the 
soil,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  de- 
creased average  yield  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  bringing  of  less  productive 
land  under  cultivation. 


Corn  Growing  Experience 

Joseph  Andrews,  of  Linn  County,  has 
worked  out  a  very  successful  system  of 
corn  growing  based  on  conditions  in  his 
locality.  While  it  is  now  too  late  to 
take  advantage  of  any  of  the  ideas  sug- 
gested that  have  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion work,  Mr.  Andrews'  observations 
and  experience  will  stimulate  thought 
and.  perhaps,  help  some  of  our  readers 
similarly  situated  to  greater  success  in 
corn  growing.   He  writes  as  follows: 

"I  prefer  the  lister,  one  year  with 
another,  on  all  kinds  of  soil  except  the 
black,  heavy  loam  that  we  sometimes 
call  gumbo.  I  farm  both  prairie  land 
and  bottom  land.  The  past  season  I 
gave  the  lister  and  the  surface  planter 
a  fair  test.  I  listed  some  ground  in 
March,  plowing  some  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  field.  At  planting  time  the 
plowed  ground  was  double  disked  and 
planted  with  a  check-row  planter.  The 
ground  that  was  listed  was  re-listed  and 
planted.  Both  parts  of  the  field  were 
planted  at  the  same  time.  The  first  cul- 
tivation was  a  harrowing,  the  whole  field 
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being  covered  the  same  day.  At  the  next 
cultivation  a  six-shovel  cultivator  was 
used  on  the  surface-planted  corn,  and 
a  little  disk  cultivator  on  the  listed 
corn.  From  then  on  the  fields  received 
the  same  number  and  kind  of  cultiva- 
tions. The  average  yield  from  the  listed 
portion  of  the  field  was  55  bushels  an 
acre,  from  the  check-rowed  portion  45 
bushels. 

"In  preparing  ground  for  corn  by  the 
lister  method,  I  prefer  to  fall  or  early 
spring  list,  putting  on  plenty  of  horses 
and  running  the  lister  deep.  This  gives 
a  deep  furrow  full  of  loose  soil  to  culti- 
vate after  splitting  the  ridges  when  the 
corn  is  planted.  At  this  second  listing 
I  do  not  run  the  lister  more  than  half  as 
deep  as  the  first  time,  having  the  sub- 
soiler  run  about  four  inches  deep.  When 
corn  is  planted  by  this  method  there  will 
be  no  water  standing  in  the  furrow,  even 
after  a  fairly  heavy  rainfall.  It  will 
all  be  taken  up  by  the  loose  soil  left  by 
the  deep  listing  in  the  spring  or  fall  be- 
fore. 

"Some  of  the  listers  on  the  market 
have  the  moldboard  set  too  high.  They 
make  a  furrow  with  a  straight,  sharp 
edge.  This  tends  to  keep  the  sunlight 
from  getting  down  to  the  corn  when  it 
is  small.  I  find  that  this  method  of 
planting  enables  me  to  grow  corn  in 
fields  that  are  very  weedy.  I  have  been 
able  to  clean  out  the  worst  kind  of  weed 
patches  in  two  years." 

Kansan  Wins  Honor 

The  gold  medal  ribbon  here  shown  was 
awarded  to  J.  Clyde  Ferriter,  of  Wichita, 
for  efficient  and  conspicuous  service  to 
the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition.  Only  three  such  medals 
were  awarded.  Mr.  Ferriter  was  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  Kansas  ex- 
hibits, and  also  secretary  of  the  Ex- 
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hibitors'  Association  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  charge  of  the  Kansas  ex- 
hibit, where  he  daily  talked  to  thousands 
of  people,  explaining  the  exhibits  and 
telling  of  Kansas.  The  service  he  ren- 
dered was  highly  regarded  by  the  Kan- 
sas Commission. 


Futurity  Payments  Due 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  J. 
R.  Pfander,  secretary  of  the  National 
Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  It  is 
of  interest  to  breeders  who  have  nomi- 
nated herds  and  others  as  well. 

"The  litter  nominations  must  be  made 
by  June  1,  1916.  If  you  did  not  receive 
the  blanks  from  us  or  have  mislayed 
them,  all  the  information  we  require  is 
the  date  of  farrow  of  the  litter,  the  name 
and  record  number  of  the  sire  and  the 
dam,  and  one  dollar  for  each  litter.  You 
can  nominate  as  many  litters  as  you  de- 
sire, as  you  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit  as 
many  pigs  as  you  desier,  providing  they 
have  been  kept  good. 

"I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  any  breeder  who  has  not 
nominated  his  herd  for  the  futurities, 
but  has  purchased  a  bred  sow  from  a 
nominated  herd,  has  a  right  to  nominate 
the  litter  or  litters  from  the  sows  pur- 
chased as  bred  sows  from  a  breeder 
whose  herd  is  nominated,  and  we  will 
only  be  too  glad  to  furnish  any  one  with 
a  complete  list  of  the  nominated  herds. 

"If  you  purchased  a  bred  sow  from  a 
breeder  whose  herd  is  nominated  and 


your  herd  is  not  nominated  and  you 
wish  to  show  the  litter  or  litters  in  a 
futurity  show,  just  send  us  the  name  and 
record  of  the  sow  and  the  sire  of  the  lit- 
ter together  with  the  date  of  farrow  of 
the  litter  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  breeder  you  purchased  the  sow  from 
as  a  bred  sow  and  remittance  of  one  dol- 
lar for  each  litter  you  wish  to  nominate. 

"The  futurity  premiums  amount  to 
$400  in  cash  and  a  silver  trophy,  and  any 
breeder  is  making  a  mistake  if  he  allows 
this  opportunity  to  pass  without  making 
a  special  effort  to  win  some  of  this 
money. 

"I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one 
wishing  additional  information  relative 
to  the  futurity  shows." 


Important  Live  Stock  Meeting 

During  the  past  winter  100  head  of 
high-grade  Hereford  calves  have  been  fed 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  to 
study  some  of  the  problems  in  the  pro- 
duction of  baby  beef  or  yearling  beef. 
At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
cattle  feeders  of  Kansas  to  be  held  at 
the  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station  at  Manhattan  on  Friday,  June  9, 
these  calves  will  be  lotted  as  fed  during 
the  winter  in  order  that  each  man  pres- 
ent may  see  for  himself  the  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  various  lots.  A 
complete  statement  of  the  amount  of 
feed,  its  cost,  the  gains  of  the  cattle, 
their  value  upon  the  market,  and  the 
profits  secured  from  feeding  will  be  pre- 
sented in  tabular  form  to  all  those  who 
are  present. 

The  calves  have  been  fed  in  six  differ- 
ent lots,  five  getting  a  basal  ration  of 
alfalfa  hay,  silage  and  cottonseed  meal. 
The  other  feeds  used  are  shelled  corn, 
ground  corn,  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground 
kafir  and  ground  kafir  heads.  It  will  be 
possible  to  see  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  profitable  to  put  any  preparation 
upon  corn  for  feeding  calves,  to  com- 
pare ground  kafir  with  corn  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  and  to  compare  the  ground 
kafir  heads  with  ground  kafir.  The 
sixtn  lot  has  been  fed  without  silage  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable 
to  add  silage  to  rations  for  fattening 
calves.  The  results  of  this  work  will 
be  presented  by  the  various  members  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department,  who 
will  also  present  the  various  phases  of 
the  departmental  work  on  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  pre- 
sent to  the  feeders,  at  a  time  when  the 
information  is  really  valuable,  the  re- 
sults secured  from  the  feeding  trials 
that  are  now  in  progress. 

In  addition  to  this  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged. One  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  cattlemen  of 
Kansas  and  other  states  is  the  financ- 
ing of  feeding  and  breeding  operations. 
Tin's  question  will  be  handled  by  P.  W. 
Goebel,  president  of  the  largest  bank  in 
Kansas  and  one  of  the  most  sound  finan- 
cial advisers  of  the  state.  His  subject 
will  be  "Financing  the  Cattlemen."  Mr. 
Goebel  has  been  loaning  money  to  cat- 
tlemen for  twenty  years  and  is  especially 
well  fitted  to  discuss  this  particular  sub- 
ject. He  is  also  president  of  the  Bank- 
ers' Association  of  America  and  is  a 
forceful,  direct  and  logical  speaker. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  dean  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege and  director  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, a  man  who  is  known  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
most  competent  judges  of  live  stock  and 
who  has  probably  done  more  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  of  superior  merit  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
present  and  discuss  the  influence  of  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock  upon 
the  cattle  feeding  industry.  Professor 
Curtiss  has  not  only  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  a  public  way  at  the  shows 
and  expositions  of  the  country,  but  is 
the  owner  and  manager  of  the  Rook- 
wood  Farms  at  Ames,  Iowa,  upon  which 
are  produced  some  of  the  best  pure-bred 
cattle  and  hogs  that  are  to  be  found 
any  place  in  America.  In  this  way  he 
combines  his  theoretical  training  with 
his  business  ability  and  will  be  able  to 
present  to  the  Kansas  cattlemen  infor- 
mation that  is  based  upon  practical  ex- 
perience. 

In  addition  to  these  men  President  H. 
J.  Waters  of  the  college,  W.  M.  Jardine, 
dean  and  director,  and  Prof.  L.  E.  Call 
of  the  agronomy  department,  will  appear 
on  the  program  giving  the  results  of  the 
experimental  work  in  crops  and  soils. 

An  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  all 
who  are  here  to  visit  the  agronomy, 
dairy  and  poultry  farms.  The  pure- 
bred and  grade  herds  of  breeding  cattle, 
show  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  will 
be  conveniently  assembled  for  inspection. 

A  little  time  spent  with  a  wrench  to 
see  that  everything  is  tight  and  in  order 
will  often  save  a  big  repair  bill. 


Why  Take  A  Chance? 


WHEN  you  buy  your  grain  binder  this  spring, 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  experimenting 
with  an  untried  or  cheap  machine.  You  cannot  make 
money  that  way.  A  binder  is  useful  for  one  purpose 
only  —  to  get  all  the  grain  cut  and  bound  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  harvest.  That  is  no  time  to  risk  experiments, 
especially  when  you  do  not  have  to.  Choose  your  binder  from 
one  of  the  old  reliable,  yet  up-to-date  in  every  way,  International 
Harvester  binders  sold  under  the  trade  names  — 

Champion  Deering  McCormick 
Milwaukee      Osborne  Piano 

You  will  find  practical  farmers,  who  know  what  particular 
harvesting  difficulties  they  must  overcome  each  year,  urging  the 
use  of  some  binder  with  an  I H  C  name.  Years  of  building  and 
betterment  have  resulted  in  these  machines  that  insure  as  com- 
plete a  harvest  as  it  is  possible  ever  to  get,  even  under  worst  field 
and  grain  conditions. 

Look  for  the  same  high-grade  workmanship,  the  same  famous 
IHC  quality  in  I  HC  twine.  Make  the  most  of  your  crops. 
Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  IHC  binder  repairs  and 
twine.   See  him  or  write  to  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 
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T^GrayTractor 

With  The  Wide  Drive  Drum 


A  Finished  Machine,  designed  for  general  farm  work,  so  built  that 
it  does  its  work  without  delay  for  repairs  or  adjustments.  The 
fuel  consumption  is  low. 

Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Request. 

Model  "A"  20-35  H.  P.,  Weight  8,000  lbs. 
Model  "B"  15-25  H.  P.,  Weight  5,500  lbs. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Power  Farming  Engineers 


1034  Marshall  Street 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  U3.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BALE  YOUR  HAY 


Simplicity,  Btrength,  durability, 
make  the  Lightning 


MAKE  BIG  PROFITS 

Press  the  most  economical  to  buy;  big  capacity,  quick  work, 
no  trouble,  lasts  for  years,  best  farm  money-maker. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  both  heavy  and  light  presses,  horse, 
engine  and  tractor  power.   We  will  make  good  terms  to  right  customers. 

Send  name  today  for  complete  catalog,  showing  all  styles  and  prices 


With  the 

Lightning 
Line 


KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO., 


THE  LEADER 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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PREPAREDNESS 

Produces  Victory 

The  Red  River  Special 


IS  PREPARED 


In  the  benches  of  a  great  army  or  in  the 
threshing  of  a  great  crop  those  who  are 
tightly  prepared  do  not  go  down  to  defeat. 

Beat  off  the  nation's  enemies  BEAT 

OUT  THE  NATION'S  GRAIN.  It 
must  be  done  if  the  nation  is  to  live. 
Id  either  event  it  is  preparedness  with 
"the  Man  Behind  the  Gun"  that  does 
the  work. 

This  patented  device,  found  only  in  the 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company's  thresh- 
ing machinery,  can  show  more  prepar- 
edness for  securing  and  more  actual  ca- 
pacity in  securing  and  saving  grain  than 
any  other  separating  mechanism  that  in- 
ventive ingenuity  has  yet  produced. 

Are  you  prepared  for  a  financial  victory 
when  this  year's  crops  are  threshed  ? 

Preparedness  is  now  a  great  national  issue. 
Some  of  your  own  neighbors  have  quietly  pro- 
vided the  means  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
by  saying  "never  again"  to  the  thresherman 
that  doesn't  own  a  Bed  River  Special  machine. 
Send  for  the  "extra"  Home  Edition  paper  that 
tells  you  about  it.  You  might  as  well  ask  for 
a  Big  Catalog  at  the  same  time.  Both  are 
free. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
(13)    BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 

Stack  Your  Hay  ,Jt"/  S  V' 
TjttEasiest  Way/yjffi^aaffi 

^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight — easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
' ,  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
kcannottlp — fully  guaranteed 
L— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  Manufacturer's  prices. 
^ah  long  as  our  present 
^supply    lasts  prices 
..will  not  be  advane- 
^ed.so  write  quick 
_  for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


F.  WTATT  MFC  CO.,  910  N.  Stk  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS. 


IT  CANT 
COLLAPSE 


I  mean  just  that,  and  I'll  back  it 
up— if  it  collapses  within  5  years 
from  the  day  it  is  erected,  I 

will  replace  it  at  my  own  v 
expense.  The  CarswellWood  Silo  ^ 
is  round,  absolutely  frost-proof,  has  "J, 
continuous  doors.  Can't  be  blown  down. 

CARSWELL  WOOD  SILOS 

are  the  lowest  priced  and  best  on 

the  market.  They  are  sold  direct  to  you 
— no  middle-man  to  take  a  rake  off. 
Freight  prepaid  ONLY  $88=00 
COSE  My  big  silo  circular  and  low 
rUCb  price-list.  Write  for  it  today. 

Firman  L.  Carswell  Mfg.  Co. 
^40  Carswel  IBIdg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Hon- Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 


Kalamazoo,  Mloh. , 
No.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


35  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

I  Sent  on  Trial.      Fully  Guaran- 

'  teed.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.     Bowl  a 
sanitary  marvel.   Whether  dairy 
Is  largo  or  small  obtain  handjome  catalog.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.Bai^borsidg5e0.N.y. 

DAIRY  FEED  BAGS 

WE  BUY  THEM 

Whether  they  are  torn  or  good.     Ship  them 
to  us  and  receive  highest  market  prices. 
DAYTON  BAG  &  Bl'KLAP  CO. 

/IT     190    nuros    A !>,.!,.„.  Ohio 
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WHEN  we  feed  a.  cow  or  any  other 
animal,  we  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  use  all  the  nutrients  re- 
quired to  keep  up  its  own  body,  before 
using  any  for  growth  or  the  production 
of  milk.  The  living  body  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  piece  of  intricate  machinery. 
It  is  constantly  suffering  from  wear  and 
this  must  be  made  good.  A  certain 
amount  of  feed  is  used  each  day  for  this 
purpose.  Then  the  body  heat  must  be 
kept  up.  This  uses  some  of  the  feed. 
The  work  of  the  heart  and  lungs  must 
be  carried  on  continually,  and  energy 
coming  from  the  feed  consumed  supplies 
this  requirement.  There  is  a  small  loss 
of  mineral  matter  daily,  and  this  must 
be  replaced.  The  daily  nutrient  require- 
ments for  these  purposes  is  spoken  of  as 
the  "feed  for  maintenance." 

From  what  was  said  last  week,  it  will 
be  understood  that  some  protein  will  be 
needed  to  replace  the  worn-out  parts  of 
the  body.  Protein  only,  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  does  not  take  very 
much,  but  nothing  else  can  take  its  place. 
Since  protein  is  also  required  for  milk 
production,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be 
enough  left  over  after  the  cow  has  re- 
placed the  worn-out  tissues,  to  make 
milk.  The  greater  amount  of  the  feed 
of  maintenance  is  that  required  to  keep 
up  the  heart  of  the  body  and  supply  the 
energy  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  muscular  activi- 
ties. This  need  is  met  by  the  carbohy- 
drates and  fat  in  the  feed.  This  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  for  feeds  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
are  cheap  and  easily  grown.  Such  con- 
centrated feeds  as  corn  supply  much 
more  heat  and  energy  than  will  an  equal 
amount  of  coarse  fodder,  but  cattle  be- 
long to  that  class  of  animals  having  a 
stomach  or  several  stomachs  specially 
fitted  for  digesting  bulky  feeds.  When 
grazing  or  eating  bulky  feeds,  they  swal- 
low without  chewing.  It  is  stored  in  the 
stomach,  or  first  stomach,  where  it  is 
softened,  and  later  the  animal  brings  up 
to  the  mouth  small  portions  of  the  con- 
tents of* this  first  stomach  for  chewing. 
This  is  continued  until  it  is  all  worked 
over  and  ready  for  the  next  stomach. 
This  process  is  called  remination,  or  m 
commond  words,  chewing  the  cud. 

It  is  always  a  good  rule  to  follow  in 
feeding  cows  to  give  all  the  bulky  feed 
they  can  handle.  This,  because  these 
feeds  are  cheaper  and  from  them  the  cow 
can  usually  get  all  the  nutrients  re- 
quired for  maintenance.  Unless  the  fod- 
der and  hay  is  of  extra  good  quality, 
there  will  not  be  enough  left  over  for 
very  much  milk.  The  cow  can  only  eat 
a  certain  amount  of  this  coarse  feed.  If 
her  capacity  for  rough  feed  was  un- 
limited, there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
feeding  any  grain. 

The  exact  amount  of  nutrients  the 
cow  will  need  for  her  body  will  depend 
upon  her  size,  disposition,  and  the  sur- 
roundings. The  large  cow  will  need  more 
feed  to  keep  up  her  body  than  will  the 
small  cow.  The  one  that  is  irritable  and 
discontented  will  need  more  than  one 
that  is  quiet  and  docile.  The  cow  that  is 
exposed  to  the  cold  will  need  more  feed 
to  keep  her  body  warm  than  will  the  one 
kept  in  a  comfortable  barn. 

In  ordinary  feeding,  the  daily  main- 
tenance requirements  for  a  *  1,000-pound 
cow  are  seven-tenths  of  a  pound  of  diges- 
tible protein,  seven  pounds  of  digestible 
carbohydrades,  and  one-tenth  pound  of 
digestible  fat.  To  produce  20  pounds  of 
milk,  it  requires  1.04  pounds  of  diges- 
tible protein.  4.7  pounds  of  digestible 
carbohydrates,  and  .4  pounds  of  diges- 
tible fat.  If  the  cow  has  capacity  for 
giving  20  pounds  of  milk  each  day,  these 
amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  must  be 
supplied  in  the  daily  ration  in  addition 
to  those  required  to  keep  up  the  body. 
These  figures  are  those  given  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  L.  Haecker  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  and  are  based  on  a 
large  number  of  careful  experiments  in 
feeding  cows  for  milk.  This  makes  the 
total  daily  nutrient  requirements  of  the 
cow  giving  20  pounds  of  milk,  1.74 
pounds  protein,  11.7  pounds  carbohy- 
drates, and  .5  pounds  fat. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  when  cows  are  graz- 
ing on  good  pasture  they  will  give  a  lot 
of  milk  without  any  grain  feeding.  This 
is  because  grass  is  an  ideal  feed.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  figure  out  the  nutrients 
supplied  by  grass  and  see  how  they  com- 
pare with  the  requirements  as  given 
above.  A  cow  will  consume  from  75  to 
100  pounds  of  grass  daily.  Seventy-five 
pounds  of  average  bluegrass  containsl.8 
pounds  of  protein,  11.1  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  .45  pounds  of  fat.  This 
compares  very  closely  with  the  actual  re- 
quirements for  producing  20  pounds  of 


milk  daily.  Large  cows  will  eat  consid- 
erably more  than  75  pounds  of  grass  a 
day  if  they  can  get  it.  If  the  pasture  is 
short,  it  means  that  they  must  graze 
over  a  large  space  in  order  to  get  enough. 
A  cow  might  graze  all  day  long  on  short 
pasture  and  still  not  have  as  much  grass 
as  she  could  use  for  milk. 

The  pcint  that  we  want  our  club  mem- 
bers to  get  from  this  article,  is  that  the 
cow's  maintenance  requirements  must  be 
met  before  any  milk  can  be  given.  Feed- 
ing the  cow  for  milk  might  be  compared 
with  running  a  machine.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  power  to  run  the  ma- 
chine empty.  If  no  more  is  supplied  the 
empty  machine  would  continue  to  run, 
but  would  be  piling  up  the  expense  day 
after  day,  and  no  work  would  be  accom- 
plished. A  good  many  cows  are  fed  in 
this  way.  If  feeds  happen  to  get  a  lit- 
tle high  in  price,  the  owner  decides  he 
will  cut  down  the  amount  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  expense.  He  may  reduce  it  so 
the  cow  is  getting  barely  enough  to  keep 
up  her  body.  The  daily  feed  bill  will 
be  less,  but  the  expense  will  pile  tip  each 
day.  and  there  will  be  little  milk  pro- 
duced and  little  profit  made.  Suppose 
feed  enough  is  given  so  the  cow  can  give 
10  pounds  of  milk  a  day  although  she 
has  a  capacity  for  giving  30  pounds.  By 
increasing  the  quantity  of  feed  so  that 
about  50  per  cent  more  nutrients  are 
supplied  daily,  the  cow  can  produce  the 
30  pounds  of  milk.  The  total  production 
has  thus  been  increased  200  per  cent, 
although  only  50  per  cent  more  nutrients 
have  been  given.  The  reason  the  small 
increase  in  feed  makes  a  big  increase  in 
production,  is  because  the  actual  cost  of 
running  the  machine  is  the  same  in  each 
case.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  have  an 
efficient  machine  and  then  run  it  empty 
or  at  only  half  capacity.  That  is  what 
you  do  when  you  supply  your  milk  cow 
with  only  enough  feed  to  keep  her  own 
body  going.  It  is  from  the  extra  feed 
above  maintenance  requirements,  that 
the  profits  come.  Be  sure  your  cow  is 
getting  all  the  feed  she  can  handle.  This 
is  as  important  as  it  is  that  the  feed 
should  be  of  the  right  kind.  If  she  is 
not  a  good  type  of  dairy  cow,  the  extra 
feed  may  be  used  for  some  other  purpose 
than  milk.  You  can  learn  what  she  is 
doing  with  the  feed  by  watching  the  milk 
record  closely  and  weighing  the  cow  oc- 
casionally. 

Every  cow  has  a  certain  capacity  for 
making  milk.  By  gradually  increasing 
her  feed  and  watching  the  milk  record, 
you  can  tell  when  she  has  reached  her 
capacity.  If  an  increase  in  the  right 
kind  of  feed  does  not  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  milk,  the  feed  is  being 
wasted.  You  cannot  make  your  cow  give 
60  pounds  of  milk  a  day  if  she  has 
capacity  for  making  only  50.  If  you 
find  your  cow  is  steadily  gaining  weight, 
it  is  an  indication  that  feed  is  being  used 
for  storing  fat  on  her  body,  and  is  there- 
fore wasted  so  far  as  making  milk  is 
concerned.  The  ration  should  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  cow  does  not  vary  much 
in  weight  from  day  to  day. 


Dairy  Club  Work  a  Business 

Our  dairy  club  boys  and  girls  should 
not  overlook  attending  promptly  and 
carefully  to  all  matters  of  business  in 
connection  with  the  club  work.  Your 
cow  may  be  the  best  one  in  the  club,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  prove  this 
by  your  records,  so  you  can  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  keep  these  accurately. 

When  you  have  purchased  your  cow, 
be  sure  to  send  in  the  report  blank  for 
this  purpose  properly  filled  out.  Also 
when  the  cow  freshens  and  your  milk 
record  begins,  send  in  (hat  blank  with  all 
questions  correctly  answered. 

Every  body  and  girl  in  the  dairy  club 
has  gone  into  business,  and  your  busi- 
ness cannot  prosper  unless  you  know 
just  what  you  are  doing.  And  as  we  are 
your  partner,  remember  that  we,  too, 
should  have  all  reports  called  for  in  our 
agreement. 

Have  you  filled  out  and  sent  to  your 
banker  and  to  Kansas  Farmer  all 
blanks  which  should  have  been  sent  by 
you  up  to  this  time? 

This  business  experience  will  be  valu- 
able to  you  to  just  the  extent  that  you 
make  it  so. 


Grain  for  Calf 

We  feel  sure  our  dairy  club  members 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  raising  their 
calves.  If  they  happen  to  be  heifers, 
you  can  look  forward  to  making  the 
effort  you  put  into  this  work,  most  pro- 
fitable. Perhaps  for  some  of  you  this 
will  be  your  first  experience  in  calf  feed- 
ing.   There  is  far  more  danger  of  your 
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Speed 

Speed  and  big  capacity  give 
the  Ann  Arbor  owner  unbeat- 
able advantages.  Advantages 
that  mean  extra  profits,  quick,  money- 
saving;  work  at  lowest  cost.  Beat  the 
weather  man. 

All  of  which  makes  big  capacity—his 
profits — pleased  customers.  Balers 
are  especially  fitted  for 

Baling  Alfalfa,  Prairie  Hay.  Vetch. 
Pea  Vines,  Soy  Beans,  Sorghum, 
Sudan  Grass,  etc 

Power  presses  in  separate  or  com- 
bination outfits.  Use  any  engine. 
Hitch  your  tractor  to  the  Ann  Arbor. 

Ann  Arbor 
Machine  Co. 

56  Broadway 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SAVES  A  TEAM 


4H.P, 

Cvshman 
on  a  Binders 
Same 
Engine 
,  Does  Ail 
Other 

]  Farm  Work. 

The  one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain,  as 
'engine  drives  sickle 
?and  all  machinery. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 


For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4 H. P. only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating.  Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for  -All- 
Purpose  Work.  Ssms 
Enstna  Usad  on  Slndar 


THICK.  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 

also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con- 
centrated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 
ABS0RB1NE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  botde  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,  211  Temple  St- Springfield.  Matl. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CULTIVATOR 


Four 
Shovel 
Pin 
Break 

$22.65 


Six 
Shovel 
Pin 
Break 

$24.15 

Four-Shovel  Spring-Trip,  $24.15 

No  levers,  always  in  balance,  simple 
construction.  Can  be  balanced  from  a 
weight  of  a  boy  65  lbs.  to  a  man  weighing 
300  lbs.,  in  a  moment  without  a  wrench. 
The  onlv  cultivator  equipped  with  eccen- 
tric balancing  adjustment.  Equipped  with 
hinge  seat  which  enables  the  operator  to 
ride  or  walk.  Wheels  are  made  with  con- 
cave tires.  "Write  for  our  big  Farm  Im- 
plement Catalog.  _ 

SWANSON-  ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  MO. 


lightning  Carit  Strike 
Shinn  Gets  There  First 


BINDER  TWIN! 

Gnaranteed  quality  and  shipment  F.O.B.  Omaha  or  K  .O. 
sisal  or  stasdakd  oU  lb.  bales, cash  price,  per  lb.  9HO 
COOPER  TWINE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men-' 
tion  Kaitsas  Fabiieb. 
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feeding  the  calves  too  much  than  too  lit- 
tle. The  calf9  stomach  is  small  and  it  is 
Nature's  'way  for  the  calf  to  get  the  milk 
often  and  in  small  quantities.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  the  hand-raised  calf 
should  he  given  milk  fresh  from  the  cow- 
morning  and  night,  with  a  mid-day  feed 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature.  All 
pails  used  must  be  kept  clean  and  care- 
fully scalded.  The  change  to  skim  milk 
should  be  made  gradually,  and  grain 
must  be  fed  to  make  up  for  the  butter 
fat  removed.  The  real  young  calf  can- 
not digest  the  starch  found  in  grains, 
but  by  the  time  it  is  two  or  three  weeks 
old  the  digestive  fluids  that  act  on 
etraeh,  are  found  in  its  mouth.  Starch, 
when  properly  digested,  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fat  in  the  milk.  Starchy 
grains  like  corn,  kafir,  or  oats,  are  much 
better  than  such  feeds  as  oil  meal.  Oil 
meal  is  an  expensive  feed  and  is  rich  in 
protein.  It  is  fat,  not  protein,  that  is 
needed  to  supply  what  skim  milk  lacks. 

The  grain  must  not  be  mixed  with  the 
milk.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be  swal- 
lowed without  chewing  and  will  not  be 
acted  on  by  the  fluids  in  the  stomach. 
Indigestion  and  scours  will  be  the  result. 
Give  the  calf  its  grain  when  it  is  through 
with  its  milk.  When  eaten  dry  in  this 
way  it  will  be  chewed  and  the  saliva  of 
the  mouth  will  mix  with  it  and  the  first 
processes  of  starch  digestion  will  take 
place. 

These  may  seem  like  small  matters, 
but  they  are  important. 

Splendid  Dairy  Record 

Two  living  calves  and  2.005  pounds  of 
85  per  cent  butter  from  33,292.5  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  period  from  January  7, 

1914,  to  March  4,  1916,  is  the  record 
of  the  Jersey  cow  Temisia's  Owl's 
Rose  215973. 

"Rose"  first  came  into  the  limelight  in 

1915,  when  she  qualified  for  an  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club  gold  medal,  by 
producing  17,056.4  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 863  pounds  of  fat  and  by  carry- 
ing a  calf  during  237  days  of  the  year's 
test.  She  started  this  noteworthy  rec- 
ord at  the  beginning  of  her  twenty-sixth 
months'  performance,  on  her  fifth  calf, 
at  six  years  and  eleven  months  of  age. 
She  dropped  her  sixth  calf  on  March 
1,  1915. 

As  the  function  of  a  dairy  cow  is  to 
.produce  milk  and  butter  as  well  as  repro- 
ducing her  kind,  Temisia's  Owl's  Rose 
may  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  her  mission 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  owner,  R.  A. 
Sibley,  of  Massachusetts,  at  whose  farm 
she  was  bred. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Self-Suckling  Cow 

G.  W.  S.,  Jewell  County,  writes  that 
a  sure  cure  for  the  self-sucking  cow  is  to 
get  a  beef  gall  from  the  butcher  shop 
and  rub  some  of  its  contents  on  the  cow's 
teats.  We  have  never  before  heard  of 
this  cure.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
cows  with  this  habit  and  have  been  un- 
able to  cure  it,  we  would  suggest  that 
they  try  this  remedy. 

Calf  Feeding  Club 

A  most  successful  steer  calf  feeding 
contest  was  conducted  last  fall  by  E.  J. 
Trosper,  director  of  agriculture  in  the 
State  High  School  at  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Four  counties  were  covered  in  this  con- 
test. It  continued  for  several  months, 
closing  November  5,  when  nearly  three 
dozen  steer  calves  and  their  feeders  lined 
up  for  final  judgment  and  award. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  admitted  any 
boy  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  and 
allowed  him  to  enter  a  steer  calf  dropped 
after  January  1,  1915,  of  any  breed,  pro- 
vided entry  was  made  before  June  15. 
All  boys  were  required  to  file  a  state- 
ment showing  how  the  calf  was  fed  and 
managed.  The  calves  were  judged  ac- 
cording to  market  finish  and  general 
conformation,  for  which  fifty  points 
were  allowed;  weight  according  to  age.  30 
points;  show  appearance  and  perform- 
ance, 20  points.  All  of  the  boys  who 
entered  the  contest  manifested  enthusi- 
asm and  perseverance.  During  the 
summer  months,  several  auto  trips  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Trosper,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  object  of  the  various 
trips  was  to  instruct  the  boys  in  prac- 
tical and  scientific  feeding,  to  photo- 
graph the  calves,  and  continue  interest 
in  the  contest.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
season  an  automobile  trip  was  made  in 
which  all  of  the  contestants  were  invited 
to  participate  and  a  visit  made  to  the 
home  of  each  and  an  inspection  made  by 
them  in  a  body,  of  every  calf  undergoing 
fitting.  During  this  trip  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  bring  to  the  boys'  attention 
many  valuable  points  in  feeding  and 
general  care  of  the  calves.  It  was  a 
busy  day  and  a  profitable  one,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  expression  of  Charles  How- 
ard, who  fed  the  winning  calf,  a  roan 
Shorthorn.    He  wrote  as  follows : 

"From  that  day  to  the  day  of  the  con- 
test, I  had  a  picture  of  every  other  calf 


in  the  contest  in  my  mind  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  boys  told  me  that  they  had 
the  same  experience.  I  know  it  inspired 
us  to  do  better  work  with  our  calves." 

The  calf  shown  by  Charles  Howard 
and  winning  first  place  over  all  was 
dropped  May  24,  and  was  sold  after  the 
contest.  The  amount  received  for  this 
calf  and  in  prizes  made  a  total  of  .$115. 
The  expenses  of  each  boy  and  his  calf 
incurred  at  the  show  were  paid  by  the 
Lake  City  Colt  and  Calf  Show  Associa- 
tion. The  exhibition  of  the  calves  was 
declared  the  crowning  feature,  and  has 
excited  widespread  interest  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  first  five  calves 
were  purchased  by  N.  P.  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  the  South  St.  Paul  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  and  turned  over  to  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  College  for  experi- 
mental feeding  and  demonstrating  pur- 
poses. 

A  larger  contest  for  1916,  with  a 
longer  feeding  period,  is  now  under  way. 
There  will  be  two  classes,  one  for  boys 
and  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  another  for  exhibitors  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  1916  contest  will 
be  placed  on  a  business  basis,  requiring 
complete  records  of  the  care  and  feeding 
operations.  The  prospect  is  now  for 
sixty  or  more  calves  to  finish  in  the  con- 
test. 


Which  Is  the  Best  Breed? 

Beginners  in  live  stock  frequently  ask 
which  is  the  best  breed.  There  is  no  best 
breed  for  all  conditions.  It  depends  upon 
circumstances  and  surroundings  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  to  be 
used.  What  line  of  production  do  you 
wish  to  pursue  and  what  are  your  pref- 
erences ? 

You  do  not  want  to  keep  beef  cattle 
for  dairy  production,  nor  dairy  cattle  for 
beef  production. 

If  you  wish  to  produce  baby  beef,  you 
want  a  breed  that  can  be  fitted  for  the 
market  at  any  age. 

If  you  sell  milk  in  a  market  where 
milk  is  milk  so  long  as  it  tests  up  to 
the  state  standard,  it  is  a  business 
proposition  to  keep  a  breed  that  gives 
great  quantities  of  milk. 

If  you  would  make  butter  of  fine 
quality,  it  is  wise  to  select  the  breed  that 
in  competitive  work  has  made  such  but- 
ter most  economically. 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  rough  pasture 
land  for  the  cows  to  graze  over,  you 
should  select  a  breed  that  was  developed 
under  similar  conditions  and  will  do  well 
when  thus  pastured. 

If  you  would  cater  to  a  special  trade 
that  demands  a  specific  kind  of  product, 
it  is  your  business  to  keep  the  breed  that 
enables  you  to  furnish  that  product. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  best  breed, 
because  each  breed  has  its  distinctive 
qualities,  adapting  it  to  certain  lines  of 
work,  most  economically  and  efficiently. 

The  selection  of  a  breed  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  whim  or  fancy,  but  a  business 
proposition  requiring  careful  thought. 


Co-operative  Beef  Club 

For  thirty  years  a  beef  club  has  been 
in  operation  in  Prairie  Township,  Car- 
roll County,  Missouri.  The  rules  and 
plans  of  the  club  are  now  so  well  organ- 
ized that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
to  be  followed  with  profit  by  many  other 
sections  of  the  state.  Butchering  takes 
place  every  Friday  afternoon  and  the 
carcass  is  divided  among  sixteen  fami- 
lies. Similar  organizations  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  quite  generally  cus- 
tomary for  each  family  to  receive  a  dif- 
ferent portion  of  the  carcass  so  that  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months  any  unequal 
division  which  may  occur  one  week  will 
be  counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding 
advantage,  or  disadvantage  in  later 
weeks.  Sometimes  each  family  in  turn 
furnishes  an  animal  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  club  and  does  the  butcher- 
ing. Sometimes  the  committee  purchases 
and  butchers  the  animal  without  calling 
on  any  members  of  the  club  and  then 
sells  the  meat.  In  this  case  we  have 
practically  co-operative  buying  from 
members  of  the  organization  but  with- 
out profit  to  those  members  who  sell 
what  they  have  bought  for  that  purpose. 


One  of  the  ways  to  cheapen  pork  pro- 
duction is  to  let  the  pigs  gather  their 
own  crops.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  roam  over  a 
hundred-acre  field  each  day  to  find  this 
feed.  It  means  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  feed  upon  a  small  area  of  land, 
and  the  true  way  to  get  this  is  to  plant 
and  cultivate  crops  especially  for  the 
hogs,  and  when  mature  let  them  do  the 
gathering.  If  you  haven't  done  so  al- 
ready, it  is  time  now  to  give  this  your 
attention. 


A  Game  Farnr  Pays 
Good  Dividends 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  cash  yield  of  your  farm  by 
means  of  game  breeding?  There  is  a  con- 
stant and  growing  demand  for  game  birds  and  for 
the  eggs  of  game  birds.  This  demand,  which  comes 
largely  from  city  markets,  from  small  breeders  and 
from  sporting  clubs  owning  game  preserves,  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  supply  that  good  prices  are 
received  by  the  comparatively  few  people  at  present 
engaged  in  game  farming. 

You  would  find  a  game  farm,  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  your  regular  farm  work,  to  be  a  source 
of  considerable  profit.  In  addition  to  this  the  rais- 
ing of  game  birds  is,  in  itself,  an  intensely  interest- 
ing occupation.  Your  own  time  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  given  to  it.  Your  wife  or  your 
children — whoever  is  now  taking  care  of  your  poultry 
—could  run  the  game  farm. 

Unquestionably  your  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  at  least  one  species,  possibly  several  dif- 
ferent species,  of  game  birds.  Pheasants,  quail, 
wild  turkey,  and  other  birds  are  easily  bred  in  cap- 
tivity—  require  comparatively  little  attention,  call 
for  small  initial  expenditure  in  time  and  money. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  you  should  give  ser- 
ious consideration.  All  the  information  which  we 
have  regarding  it  is  at  your  disposal.  If  you  will  write 
for  our  booklet,  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure",  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  without 
cost  to  you.    When  writing  use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  99 

BEISfULES  POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smoke- 
less Shotgun  Powders;  L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  1 
Powders;  Dynamite  for  Farming. 


Concrete  floors  are  a  big  aid  in  pro- 
ducing milk  that  is  clean  and  untainted. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room,  99 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".    I  am  interested  in  game 


breeding  from  the  standpoint  of_ 


PRESERVE    YOUR   LUMBZR,  SILOS,   SHINGLES,    FENCE  POSTS 

CURRY  PRESERVER,  a  carbolineum  oil  with  over  a  quarter  century  quality  record,  will  insure 
your  Lumber,  Silos,  Shingles,  Fence  Posts,  etc..  against  Rot  and  Decay. 

One  application  of  CURRY  WOOD  PRESERVER  (a  boy  can  do  the  work),  will  give  longer  life 
to  your  Lumber  at  less  cost. 

ADD  TO  YOUR  FARM  PROFITS  BY  REDUCFNG  YOUR  EXPENSE. 

The  large  Railroads,  Telegraph  Companies.  Factories,  etc.,  have  for  years  been  successfully  and 
profitably  using  wood  preserver  for  their  Ties.  Telegraph  Poles.  Floors.  Platforms,  etc.  You  can  now 
get  the  same  Preserver  in  small  quantities  for  use  on  the  farm.  The  number  of  uses  to  which  you 
can  profitably  put  CURRY  PRESERVER  will  surprise  you. 

Mail  One  DoUar  for  prepaid  large  sample  (enough  to  preserve  about  a  hundred  feet),  also  full 
directions,  price  list  and  useful,  interesting  literature.  Complete  particulars  including  list  of  uses  Free. 
fHAS.  C.  CURRY  &  CO.,  2145  RAILWAY  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,   ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 
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This  Useful  Outfit  Given  to 
Subscription  Helpers 


1  Butcher  Knife 


1  Meat  Cleaver 


1  Meat  Saw 


THREE-PIECE  IDEAL  MEAT  SET 

Given  as  a  premium  to  anyone  sending  a  club  of  three  NEW  subscribers 
to  KANSAS  FARMER  at  the  special  trial  rate  of  50  cents  to  January  1,  1917. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  the  following  three 
new  trial  subscribers  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  the  rest  of  1916. 


Name  of  New  Subscriber 


Town 


State 


3. 


In  return  for  my  help  you  may  send  me,  postpaid,  the  Ideal  Meat  Set. 
Name   Town   State  


BARGAINS  IN  WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing-  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.    $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 

160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children  ?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARD  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO..  Fowler,  Kan. 

GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE 

160  Acres,  6V2  miles  from  Woodward,  Ok- 
lahoma. Located  in  good  neighborhood,  near 
to  school.  All  in  cultivation.  Orchard,  good 
well  and  spring.  Three-room  house.  Am 
leaving  country. 

CHAS.  C.  HOAG,  Owner,  Woodward,  Okla. 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  one-half  mile  city  3,500, 
this  county.  All  bottom,  all  tillable,  no 
camuflow.  35  acres  cult.  $28  per  a.  Terms. 
SUOTvISSRN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

TJTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

Gn  main  line  Missouri  Pacific.  Send  for 
lin -.(Dmsixty  wheat,  corn  and  stock  farms, 
ai  fine  you  want,  map  of  Kansas  and  other 
literature.  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  any 
land,  do  you  know  of  anyone  who  does?  If 
vou  do,  send  us  the  names  of  parties  who 
might  buy  land  here.  If  we  close  a  deal 
with  any  of  them,  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Buxton  Rutherford  Land  Co., 
Ctiea,  Kansas. 


SEVENTY  ACRES 

One  mile  of  pavement,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 
Seven-room  house  extra  fine,  large  barn, 
other  splendid  Improvements;  everything  up 
in  splendid  condition.  Owner  wishes  to  sell 
on  account  of  business  opportunity.  Write 
for  full  description  and  view  of  improve- 
ments. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


W  A  51  ¥  E  © 

A  buyer  for  a  quarter  of  Rush  County, 
Kansas,  bot«om  wheat  land,  all  in  crop,  at 
$5,600.     Terms.     It's  a  bargain.  Write 
JAS.  H.  LITTLE      -      LA  CROSSE,  KAN. 

FINE  SECTION  UNIMPROVED 

Only  eight  miles  from  Leoti,  county  seat 
of  Wichita  County,  Kansas.  Fine  wheat 
land  and  can  all  be  plowed.  Price  for  quick 
sale,  $10  per  acre.  CARTER  REALTY  & 
ABSTRACT  CO.,  Leoti,  Kansas. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

S%xll  Inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1,000  for  $3.00v  additional  1,000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.00. 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6Yz.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.75, 
1,000  for  $2.25,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 

Round  comer,  2%x3%  inches.  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $13.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9>4.  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS- 
NO.  2,  Regular  size,  5y2x8%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS — 

No.  1,  Special,  size  nV4x5%  inches.  Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1,  size  4%x8}£.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 


KANSAS 

TOPEKA 


FARMER 

KANSAS 


A  New  Crochet  Book 

Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  50 
new  designs  applied 
to  H  a  n  d  k  e  r  c  h  i  efs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^cmen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Adenoids  in  children  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  the  results  are  very  detri- 
mental to  health  and  far-reaching.  If 
the  child  breathes  through  his  mouth 
continually,  a  physician  should  be  con- 
sulted. 


ter,  and  if  well  grown,  they  speak  of 
loving  care  and  respond  to  it  as  far  as  in 
their  power;  but  in  all  this  work  there 
is  nothing  so  appreciative  as  children — 
these  sensitive,  growing  creatures  of  sun- 
shine, smiles  and  tears." 


A  neat,  durable  way  to  sew  on  hooks 
and  eyes,  snaps,  and  patent  fasteners  is 
to  buttonhole  them  into  place,  letting 
the  purl  of  the  buttonhole  stitch  come 
to  the  outside  of  the  ring.  Fasteners 
put  on  in  this  way  will  outwear  any 
ordinary  garment.  Once  on,  they  are 
always  on. — Beryl  Dixon,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


"I  love  the  blue  sky,  trees,  flowers, 
mountains,  green  meadows,  sunny 
brooks;  the  ocean  when  its  waves  softly 
ripple  along  the  sandy  beach,  or  when 
pounding  the  rocky  cliff  with  its  thun- 
der and  roar;  the  birds  of  the  field, 
waterfalls,  the  rainbow,  the  dawn,  the 
noonday  and  the  evening  sunset — but 
children  above  them  all. 

"Trees,  plants,  flowers — they  are  al- 
ways educators  in  the  right  direction; 
they  always  make  us  happier  and  bet- 


If  you  would  make  the  bread  crust 
darker,  brush  with  milk  before  putting 
in  the  oven.  If  you  would  make  it  more 
tender,  brush  with  melted  butter  several 
minutes  before  removing  from  the  oven. 
Bread  taken  from  the  pans  as  soon  as 
removed  from  the  oven  and  placed  on 
an  inverted  wire  basket  or  something 
open  below  under  which  the  air  can  pass, 
and  cooled  without  being  covered,  will 
have  a  crisp  crust. 


Is  there  a  son  or  daughter  in  the 
family  eligible  to  join  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club?  The  work  of  this 
club  would  be  valuable  to  them  because 
of  the  dairy  knowledge  gained  and  also 
because  of  the  business  experience  it 
affords. 


If  the  child  never  makes  any  decisions 
for  himself,  when  the  time  comes  that 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  hook  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7C43 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The  complete- 
ness of  the  detail  in  this  little  dress  deserves  worthy  mention  and  Is  what  makes  it 
a  cunning  little  frock  easy  to  win  popularity.  The  blouse  section  where  the  closing 
is  made  in  front  shows  a  rever  at  the  right  side,  taking  line  at  the  neck  in  ample 
length  to  give  youthful  line.  No.  7682 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust  measure.  Strikingly  military  in  design  is  this  waist  and  of  course  in 
the  height  of  fashion.  It  has  the  necessary  fullness,  the  military  shoulder  cape,  the 
chin  collar.  The  sleeves  are  lull,  gathered  at  the  wrist  and  encircled  with  a  slashed 
cuff  thnt  buttons.  No.  7645 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
Even  though  they  may  not  make  their  own  clothes,  there  are  mothers  who  will  tell 
you  that  they  find  no  more  delightful  occupation  than  "making  things  for  the 
kiddies."  Rompers  have  a  place  among  the  things  made  at  home,  for  they  not  only 
protect  but  dress  the  little  tot.  No.  7075 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  This  utility  garment,  having  a  three-gored  skirt,  closes  at 
the  back.  The  waist  part  in  front  is  in  bib  style,  rather  full,  but  in  the  back  fitting 
the  figure.  Banding  for  the  neck  and  sides  supply  to  make  the  cover-all  a  becoming 
one.  No,  7661 — Ladies'  Skirt:  <"ut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  A  smart, 
stylish  model  this  is,  having  a  slightly  raised  waist  line.  TO'  give  it  the  roomy 
character  necessary  for  convenience,  the  inserted  side  sections  are  a  feature.  Serge, 
cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this  skirt.  No.  7667 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut 
in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  design  with  its  "V"  neck  on  a  grace- 
fully full  blouse  has  two  plaits  at  the  shoulder  edge  of  the  side  fronts.  Sleeves  may 
be  made  in  long  or  short  style.  The  skirt  is  three-gored,  a  novelty  pocket  Is  stitched 
at  either  side,  and  buttons  generously  trim  the  carmcnt  from  neck  opening  to  hem. 
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he  must  make  his  own  decisions  these 
will  be  doubly  hard  and  his  inexperience 
may  work  to  his  disadvantage.  Childish 
decisions,  made  with  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  elders,  have  their  place  in  the 
child's  development. 


The  housewife  who  learns  to  conserve 
her  energy  all  possible  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine duties  will  find  she  has  more  time 
for  doing  those  things  which  keep  up 
her  interest  in  matters  other  than  work, 
and  all  will  be  accomplished  with  greater 
ease. 


Promises  made  to  children  are  real  to 
them  and  when  they  are  not  kept  there 
is  real  disappointment.  And  not  only 
this,  but  they  soon  think  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  them  to  keep  promises,  either. 


Poor  Richard  Says 

An  old  young  man  will  be  a  young 
old  man. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness 
are  two  different  things. 

Sloth  like  rust  consumer  faster  than 
labor  wears. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Seal  Bottles 

When  one  has  not  the  bottles  with 
patent  attached  stoppers,  the  easiest  way 
to  seal  bottles  of  fruit  juice  is  to  press 
over  the  top  a  piece  of  white  wadding, 
saturated  with  melted  paraffin,  and  over 
this  tie  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  waxed 
paper.  (I  save  the  linings  of  biscuit 
cartons  for  this  purpose.)  The  wadding 
must  be  cut  large  enough  to  reach  well 
onto  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  This  way 
is  not  only  much  quicker  than  fitting 
in  a  cork  stopper,  but  there  is  no  trouble 
in  opening  the  bottle,  as  a  hot  cloth 
placed  over  the  top  for  a  minute  or  so 
loosens  the  wax,  or  it  can  be  removed 
with  a  small-bladed  knife. 


Natural  Courtesy 

It  is  as  natural  for  some  children  to 
be  courteous  and  polite  as  it  is  for  others 
to  forget  their  training  in  this  direction. 
A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  visiting  at 
the  home  of  a  friend  and  after  a  survey 
of  the  yard  had  been  taken,  as  we 
neared  the  house  the  lad  of  ten  at  our 
side  stepped  ahead  and  opened  the  door 
and  while  holding  it  for  us  to  enter,  re- 
moved his  cap  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  follow.  This  was  only  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  his  manliness  noted  by 
us  during  the  visit.  There  were  several 
children  in  the  family  and  all  were  alike 
in  this  respect. 

We  found  ourselves  trying  to  measure 
the  patience  it  must  have  required  of  the 
parents  to  accomplish  this  politeness  in 
those  small  children.  And  yet  we  felt 
— and  we  are  sure  they  did,  too — that 
they  were  well  repaid,  for  they  had 
reached  the  place  where  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  watch  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren did  not  walk  on  people's  toes  in  an 
unconcerned  way,  or  "take"  the  floor  in 
the  midst  of  older  ones'  conversation  in 
a  way  that  might  lead  visitors  to  think 
they  had  had  no  training  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

As  the  children  grow  these  habits  of 
courteousness  will  root  deeper  and  be- 
come a  part  of  them  and  the  parents 
will  unconsciously  value  their  own  re- 
ward more  and  more  as  they  see  their 
children  grow  graciously  into  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

Camera  Pleasures 

These  are  lasting.  When  time  hangs 
heavy  and  a  case  of  "blues"  is  being 
fought,  to  look  through  a  bunch  of 
home-made  pictures  will  bring  to  mem- 
ory good  times  of  the  past,  will  help 
greatly  to  dispel  the  gloom.  All  the  joy 
of  the  occasion  upon  which  the  picture 
was  taken,  comes  back  at  sight  of  it. 

Many  opportunities  for  use  will  come 
if  the  camera  is  close  at  hand.  How 
often  the  mother  could  get  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  little  folks  at  their 
play.  And  pictures  of  the  old  home  or 
of  some  favorite  spot  of  early  childhood 
will  in  the  years  to  come  grow  in  value. 

One  use  for  the  camera  which  has 
been  very  satisfying  to  us,  is  in  taking 
pictures  of  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  not  for  years  sat  for  a  real  photo- 
graph. One  instance  we  recall  of  having 
"snapped"  an  elderly  friend  who  died 
very  suddenly  a  few  months  later.  The 
little  likeness  was  good  and  the  pose 
very  natural,  and  when  the  relatives 
were  wishing  they  had  a  late  photo- 
graph of  her,  we  were  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  them  the  film  and  from  which 
many  prints  were  made. 

Then,  there  is  a  business  value  to  the 
camera  on  the  farm,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  A  good  picture  of  the 
animal  that  is  for  sale  may  be  worth 
the  difference  between  an  ordinary  and 
top  price. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  makes  of 
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cameras  and  their  relative  merits  should 
be  studied  before  purchase  is  made. 
This  can  be  done  by  reading  the  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  different  concerns 
and  by  talking  with  users.  The  lens  is 
the  part  of  the  camera  that  should  be 
given  most  careful  consideration.  A 
study  of  the  book  of  instructions  re- 
ceived with  the  camera  will  have  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  work  done  with  the  little 
machine.  If  the  developing  and  printing 
will  be  done  at  home,  this,  too,  should 
be  studied  that  the  results  may  be  the 
best  possible. 

There  are  sizes  and  prices  of  cameras 
to  suit  all  and  the  investment  is  sure  to 
be  one  that  will  not  be  regretted. 


Canning  Time  Near 

To  tell  housewives  that  the  canning 
work  comes  with  a  rush  each  year,  is 
needless,  but  a  part  of  this  rush  can 
be  avoided  by  looking  over  the  cans  be- 
fore time  to  use  them  and  providing  new 
caps  and  rubbers.  Where  canning  out- 
fits— which  are  now  being  used  so  suc- 
cessfully by  many — are  to  be  tried  for 
the  first  time,  these  should  be  made  or 
bought,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  when 
the  season  for  doing  the  work  of  can- 
ning fruits  and  vegetables  comes,  the 
make-ready  part  of  the  job  will  be  com- 
plete. 

On  another  page  in  this  paper  will  be 
found  an  article  on  canning  and  preserv- 
ing strawberries  according  to  the  new 
method  which  is  proving  so  successful. 
By  this  method  many  of  the  vegetables 
and  meats  can  be  saved  for  out-of -season 
use  when  they  so  acceptably  vary  the 
diet. 


Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Cottage  Pudding. 

Vi  cupful  butter 

%  cupful  sugar 

1  egg 

1  cupful  milk 

2%  cupfuls  flour 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

%  teaspoonful  salt 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually, 
and  egg  well  beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour, 
with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Add 
these  alternately  with  milk  to  first  mix- 
ture. Turn  into  buttered  cake  pan  and 
bake  thirty-five  minutes.  Serve  with 
following  lemon  eauce: 

1  cupful  sugnr 

1  cupful  boilin  water 

1  tablespoonful    "orn  starch,  or 
1  Vz  tablespoonfuh  flour 

2  tablespoonful;-  butter 

Juice  of  on.  lemon 

Mix  sugar  and  co  h  starch,  or  flour, 
add  water  gradually,  Lirring  constantly. 
Boil  five  minutes,  reii  ve  from  fire,  add 
butter  and  lemon  juice. 


Graham  M\  nns 

1  tablespoonful  melti  butter 

1  egg 

IV2  cupfuls  sour  milk 

2  tablcspoonfuls  sugar 
Salt 

1  rounded  teaspoonful  soda 

Add  graham  flour  until  mixture 
will  drop  from  spoon 


The  Kinds  He  Knew 

One  of  the  questions  in  an  examina- 
tion on  the  subject  of  stock  raising  was: 
"Name  four  different  kinds  of  sheep." 

An  aspiring  youth  gave  this  for  the 
answer:  "Black  sheep,  white  sheep, 
Mary's  little  lamb,  and  the  hydraulic 
ram." — Exchange. 


Fulfilling  the  Requirements 

Willie  came  up  to  his  mother  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  his  face.  "Ma," 
he  asked,  "if  a  poor,  hungry  little  boy 
was  to  come  to  the  back  door  and  ask 
for  something  to  eat,  would  you  give 
him  that  piece  of  pie  that  was  left  over 
from  dinner?" 

"Yes,  Willie,  of  course  I  would,"  said 
the  mother. 

Willie's  face  cleared. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "just  wait  a  min- 
ute till  I  run  around  to  the  back  door." 
— Exchange. 

Deep  Drilling 

"Here's  something  queer,"  said  the 
dentist.  "You  say  this  tooth  has  never 
been  worked  on  before,  but  I  find  small 
flakes  of  gold  on  my  instrument." 

"I  think  you  have  struck  my  back 
collar  button,"  replied  the  victim. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  Salary,  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to 
contract.  Expenses  advanced.  Address  G. 
M.  Nichols,  Pepper  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  EVERY  - 
where.  Government  jobs.  $70  month.  Short 
hours.  Vacation.  Big  chance  for  farmers. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  PER  MAN  PER  COUNTY,  STRANGE 
invention,  startles  world  —  agents  amazed. 
Ten  experienced  men  divide  $40,000.  Kor- 
stad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200  in  14  days.  Schlei- 
cher, a  minister,  $195  in  first  12  hours. 
$1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked  by 
Stoneman  in  30  days;  $15,000  to  date.  A 
hot  or  cold  running  water  bath  equipment 
for  any  home  at  only  $0.50.  Self-heating. 
No  plumbing  or  waterworks  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusive  sale.  Credit  given. 
Send  no  money.  Write  letter  or  postal  to- 
day. Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Allen  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SUITS  $3.50,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  451,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OR  Ex- 
change property,  write  us.  Black's  Business 
Agency,  Desk  C,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


GRAHAM  COUNTY  —  160-ACRE  FARM, 
half  mile  to  town  and  good  school;  40  acres 
alfalfa  land,  balance  corn  and  wheat  land. 
Easy  terms.    A.  G.  Morris,  Hill  City,  Kan. 


FARM  WANTED  —  TO  HEAR  FROM 
owner  of  farm  or  unimproved  property  to 
give  possession  October  1.  P.  P.  Box  387, 
Olney,  HI. 


100  ACRES,  7  MILES  MARYSVILLE. 
Trading  point,  school,  churches  near  by. 
Bight  room  house,  large  hay  and  cattle 
barn,  granary,  other  buildings;  stock  scales; 
good  water.     Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


IDEAL  DAIRY,  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK 
farm  of  forty  acres,  just  outside  a  good  live 
town,  800  population.  Good  six-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  house  with  cement  floor,  shop, 
garage,  buggy  shed,  coal  shed,  two  good 
wells  of  never-failing  water  with  wind  mills 
and  tanks,  one  irrigating  tank  holds  200 
barrels,  one  stock  tank  10  barrels.  Trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers  to  make  it  homey  and 
cozy.  Price,  $6,000.  Address  C,  care  Kan- 
sas Farmer. 


WANTED 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  P.  J. 
Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 


SEE  E.  L.  ENSIGN  FOR  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 
Cameron,  Mo. 


450  FIRST  CLASS  HOLSTEINS  AND 
Guernseys  for  sale.  Edgewater  Stock  Farm, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  AND  HIGH- 
grade  Guernsey  calves,  bulls  and  heifers. 
Arthur  Findlay,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — FIVE  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horn  bulls,  fourteen  months  old;  also  fe- 
males.    J.  J.  Thome,  Kinsley,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull,  seventeen  months  old.  A  good  one. 
Also  one  high-grade  twelve  months  old.  H. 
A.  Prachejl,  Jennings,  Kan. 


HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND 
heifers.  .  Pure-bred  bull  calves  closely  re- 
lated to  world's  champion  cow.  Entire  herd 
for  sale.    Dr.  A.  F.  Pynn,  Hartland,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — THREE  PURE-BRED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  five  to  thirteen  months  old;  A. 
R.  O.  ancestors,  King  Segis  Pontiac  breed- 
ing. Seventy  and  eighty-five  dollars.  Papers 
furnished.     Max  Donly,   Carlton,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-lCths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS,  SEPTEMBER 
farrow.  Registered  free.  Prices,  $20.  Henry 
Kamping,  Elsmore,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ALFALFA  HONEY — 
Two  60-pound  cans,   $11;  light  amber,  $10. 

Single  cans,  25  cents  extra.  Bert  W.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
by  the  million,  $1.50  thousand:  5,000  lots 
prepaid.     J.  S.  Norman,  Bentonville,  Ark. 


SOY  BEANS,  DROUTH  RESISTING,  SOIL 
enriching,  profitable  crop.  Hand  cleaned 
seed,  $3  per  bushel.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachelder, 
Fredonia,  Kan. 


RED  BERMUDA  AND  YELLOW  JEKSF.Y 
sweet  potato  plants,  $1.25  per  thousand  by 
express,  25c  per  hundred,  postpaid.  T.  V, 
Pine,  Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips,  any  amount, 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 


NANCY  HALL  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 
and  Newstone,  Redrock,  Junepink.  Earliana 
tomato  plants,  $2  thousand.  Wakefield, 
Flatdutch,  Allhead,  Drumhead  cabbage 
plants,  $1.25  thousand.  All  5,000  lots  pre- 
paid. Any  kind  postpaid  40c  hundred;  $1 
three  hundred;  $1.40  five  hundred.  Capacity 
million  weekly.  Quantity  orders  solicited. 
Quick  shipment.  Catalog  free.  Acme  Plant 
Company,  "Largest  Southwest,"  Bentonville, 
Arkansas. 


SUDAN  GRASS 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE  RECLEANED  Si- 
dan  seed,  well  matured  and  very  i«.ie  for 
planting  or  sowing.  Less  than  fifty  pounds, 
10c;  more  than  fifty  pounds,  8c  per  pound. 
Cash  with  order.  J.  W.  Bowlby,  Chatta- 
nooga, Okla. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


GOATS 


SMALL  HERD  FINE  MILCH  GOATS, 
heavy  milkers  and  young  stock.  Albert 
McRill,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALB  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  AH  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reld,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  24-INCH  BELLE  CITY 
grain  separator  in  perfect  order.  Handled 
easily  by  8-16  engine.  W.  A.  Wood,  Elm- 
dale,  Kan. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEATH  OF  MY  WIFE 
have  priced  to  sell  or  trade  for  live  stock 
complete  Avery  outfit;  20-35  gas  tractor, 
28x48  separator,  5-14  inch  self  lift  plow. 
Good  order.  Always  shedded.  A.  Musil, 
Abilene,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


FOR  SALE: — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


REFINED  MIDDLE  -  AGED  WOMAN 
wants  care  of  old  folks,  invalid,  or  house- 
keeper. Small  family.  References  fur- 
nished and  required.  Mrs.  Mason,  221 'A 
Main  St.,   Newton,  Kan. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  r^ad  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 
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LEGHORNS. 


PURE  BUFF  EGGS,  $3.50  hundred.  Jes- 
sie Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS  — 
Thirty  eggs,  $1.75;  100  eggs,  $4.  J.  A.  Reed, 
Lyons,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COME  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  eggs  now  $2.50  per  hundred.  L.  H. 
Dicke,  Lyndon,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— Heavy  laying  strain.  M.  E.  Hoskins,  Fow- 
ler, Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred,  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Wohler,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Schoepflin, 
Route  1.  Osage  City.  Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  200- 
egg  strain.  Won  155  prizes.  Best  eggs, 
$1.50  fifteen,  $5  hundred.  Ruthe  McFar- 
land,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS.  50o,  FIFTEEN; 
Barred  Rocks.  75c  fifteen;  W.  I.  Runner 
Ducks,  $1,  twelve;  White  Guineas,  $1,  six- 
teen.   Mrs.  David  Johnson,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

WINTER  LAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Bred  for  egg  production  exclusively.  Day- 
old  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Barlow  &  Sons, 
Kinsley,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ex- 
clusively. Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $5. 
Fertility  guaranteed.  Sunnyside  Egg  Farm, 
Box  C,  Hallowell,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching.  $4  per  hundred,  $1  per  setting. 
Heavy  laying,  high-scoring  stock.  Harry 
Glvens,  Madison,  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen, $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

PPvIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock,  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.     Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Centcy,  Kan. 


BABY  CHICKS, 


YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY 
chickes,  10c  each.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto, 

Kansas. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan.  

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S 
best  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  stock, 
with  record  of  200  and  250  eggs.  Hundred, 
$12.50  up  to  500.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1.50. 
Order  from  this  ad.  Bellevue  Poultry  Farm, 
Scammon,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

"BEAUTILITY"  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
$1.50  to  $5.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1.50;  hundred, 
$6.     Mrs.  Edwin  Shuff,  Plevna,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock.  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Belghtel,  Holton,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $i;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS— STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens,   $2.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Roxbury,  Kan. 

THOROUGHBRED  DIGHT  BRAHMA 
eggs,  75c  fifteen;  parcel  post  prepaid.  Geo. 
Pratt.  Wakarusa,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS— FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens,  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan.  

ORPINGTONS.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS — MAY  REDUC- 
tion.  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred.  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.50  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  —  ALL  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners  Fifteen  eggs. 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  COCHIN  COCKER- 
els,  sons  of  a  $50  cock,  already  matured: 
Imported  strain.  Save  200  per  cent  by  pur- 
chasing now  for  fall  exhibitions  and  next 
year's  pens.  Only  $4.98.  One  setting  Buff 
Cochin  eggs  free  with  every  cockerel.  This 
Is  a  game  of   "Snap."     K.   Tyler,  Norfolk, 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


DARK  R.  C.  REDS— EGGS,  $1  AND  $2 
per  fifteen;  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs.  Howard 
Martindale,  Hillside  Farm,  Madison,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  HEN  HATCHED 
chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  Parkerville, 
Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS — LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks,  $C.  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  REDS— FARM 
range.  Eggs,  $4  hundred.  Chicks,  10c,  hen 
hatched.  Mrs.  Jas.  Crocker,  White  City, 
Kan. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — FIFTEEN 
eggs,  $1;  thirty,  $1.75;  hundred.  $4.  Fer- 
tility guaranteed.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Weigle,  Win- 
field,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  FINE  YARDS, 
headed  by  first  cockerel  Kansas  State,  and 
second  cockerel  Missouri  State  Shows.  Eggs, 
$4  per  fifteen.  Fine  farm  range  flock,  all 
good  birds,  $4  per  hundred.  Free  catalog. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers,  Fredonia.  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30.  $2.50;  50, 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — I 
have  bred  Reds  for  ten  years.  I  hav«  them 
as  good  as  the  best  at  live  and  let  live 
prices.  Eggs,  $1.25  to  $4.  Big  mating  list 
free.  Redview  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm,  A. 
S.  Fellers,  Prop..  Hays,  Kan.  (Secretary  of 
the  Golden  Belt  Poultry  Breeders'  Assn.) 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EXTRA  FINE  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rocks.  Eggs,  $4.  Baby  chicks,  11c.  Mrs. 
Florence   Hoornbeck,   Winfield,  Kan. 

UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Baker.  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  FARM- 
bred,  beauties.  Eggs,  4  cents  each.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Bocker,  Solomon,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY. 
Eggs,    fifteen,    $1;    fifty,    $3;    hundred,  $5. 

G.  M.  Kretz,  Clifton,  Kan. 

BARRED     ROCK     EGGS     FROM  PEN, 

cockerel    mating.    $1.50    per    fifteen;  range 

flock,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 

H.  E.  Bachelder,   Fredonia,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks;  Cambridge,  Kan. 

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS— BOTH 
matings.  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $3 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

BEAUTIFULLY  BARRED  LAYING 
strain  Ringlets.  New  York  prize  winners 
for  years.  Pens  two  and  three,  thirty  for 
$4;  pen  four,  fifty,  $2.75.  Mrs.  Iver  Chris- 
tenson,  Jamestown,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

BOURBON  RED  EGGS  FROM  LARGE 
well  marked  stock,  $3  per  eleven.  Julia 
Haynes,  McDonald,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS, 
sired  by  37-pound  torn,  $3  eleven.  Jessie 
Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
"Mo. 

EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 
Neb. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  MATINGS 
headed  by  my  Missouri  State,  Kansas  State 
and  San  Francisco  Poultry  Show  first  prize 
toms.  Eggs,  $3  and  $4  per  eleven.  Free 
catalog.    Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers.  Fredonia,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  "GOLD  BANK" 
turkeys,  heavy  bodies,  splendidly  bronzed, 
white  edging.  Eggs,  65  cents  each,  $5  for 
ten,  postpaid.  Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  James- 
town, Kan. 


BANTAMS. 


GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAM  EGGS, 
$1.25  per  fifteen.  Ruth  Bachelder,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  L  A  N  G  S  H  A  N,  BARKER'S 
strain.  Eggs  $1.00  15,  delivered.  J.  Med- 
ford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 

When  writing  to  Kansas  Fabmer  live 
stock  advertisers,  please  mention  this 
paper. 


REPORT  OF  LAYING  CONTEST 


T 


HE  first  half  of  the  experimental 
year  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 


Station  has  just  ended  with  some 
very  interesting  results.  The  pens  making 
the  highest  records  for  six  months  are 
distributed  among  the  many  breeds  and 
varieties.  One  point  worthy  of  note  is 
that  seven  of  the  ten  highest  belong  to 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  "all-pur- 
pose class;"  there  being  two  Rocks,  two 
Eeds,  two  Wyandottes  and  one  Orping- 
ton, the  other  three  being  Leghorns. 
Tli is  is  a  fine  showing  for  the  medium- 
weight  birds,  as  the  six  months  cover  the 
winter  season  when  eggs  are  high  and 
also  the  principal  part  of  the  breeding 
season.  A  White  Plymouth  Rock  pen 
made  the  highest  record,  624  eggs  for  the 
six  months,  and  a  White  Rock  hen  was 
the  best  individual,  laying  145  eggs  cfU'#- 
ing  the  six  months.  The  high  water 
mark  in  egg  production  during  either 
March  or  April  has  been  reached  this 
year,  the  records  having  surpassed  all 
previous  records.  The  records  for  the 
first  six  months  of  each  contest  are  as 
follows,  each  hen's  average  for  the  six 
months,  beginning  in  November:  First 
contest,  63  eggs;  second  contest,  68  eggs; 
third  contest,  76  eggs;  fourth  contest, 
76  eggs,  and  fifth  contest,  81  eggs. 

The  weather  is  too  cold  for  young 
chicks  to  do  well.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
have  a  warm  spell  before  long. 


If  you  are  compelled  to  keep  your 
young  chicks  shut  up,  remember  that 
they  will  need  more  meat  and  more 
green  stuff  than  when  they  have  free 
range. 


It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  have  heavy 
egg-producing  hen*  and  a  house  full  of 
lice  at  the  same  time.  Get  rid  of  the 
lice  and  you  will  soon  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  laying  of  the  hens.  Hens 
will  not  lay  well  when  they  are  troubled 
by  vermin.  Oct  down  to  business  and 
clean  house. 


If  you  have  no  shade  in  your  poultry 
yards,  it  would  be  well  to  be  thinking 
about  the  matter  in  time.  Sow  some 
Russian  sunflower  seed  and  you  will 
have  shade  by  the  time  hot  weather 
comes,  besides  something  in  the  shape  of 
feed  when  the  seeds  get  ripe,  for  hens 
are  very  fond  of  sunflower  seed.  An- 
other quick  growing  plant  that  would 
make  good  shade  is  the  castor  bean.  It 
grows  into  a  fine  large  bush  in  a  short 
while. 


Chickens  are  not  given  enough  water, 
as  a  rule.  They  are  usually  watered 
once  a  day,  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
afternoon  are  out  of  water.  After  heavy 
feeding  of  grain,  hens  must  have  water 
to  soften  and  assimilate  it,  and  es- 
pecially should  they  have  plenty  of 
water  before  they  go  to  roost.  An  egg 
contains  85  per  cent  water,  so  if  a 
hen  is  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  this  necessity,  she  cannot  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  she  otherwise  would. 


You  will  always  find  a  few  weakling 
chicks  in  almost  every  hatch.  They 
seem  to  lack  vigor  and  vitality.  The 
cause  of  this  cannot  always  be  laid  to 
the  parent  stock,  but  to  wrong  condi- 
tions somewhere  along  the  line>»While 
it  may  seem  cruel,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  easiest  way 
possible.  They  will  never  amount  to 
anything,  and  even  though  you  manage 
to  carry  them  along  for  a  time,  they  will 
eventually  die  or  become  dwarfed  and 
stunted  chicks.  We  believe  the  cold 
weather  we  have  been  having  this  spring 
has  impeded  the  growth  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  chicks,  so  that  they  will  never  re- 
cover from  it. 


Many  people  who  are  reasonably  in- 
telligent have  a  wrong  impression  about 
hatching  eggs.  When  they  find  a  rotten 
egg  in  a  batch  of  eggs  they  have  bought 
for  hatching,  they  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  eggs  were  not  fertile  and  complain 
about  it.  The  fact  that  the  eggs  spoil  is 
evidence  that  they  were  once  fertile, 
and  every  rotten  egg  at  the  end  of  the 
week's  incubation  indicates  a  fertile  egg. 
The  infertile  egg,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
end  of  the  hatching  period,  shows  but  lit- 
tle sign  of  being  stale,  and  is  only  hurt 
by  the  process  of  time.  While  it  is  not 
as  good  as  a  fresh  egg,  still  it  is  eatable, 
and  if  used  in  cakes  or  puddings  cannot 
be  told  from  a  fresh  one.   It  is  in  about 


the  same  condition  as  it  would  be  if 
kept  in  a  hot  kitchen  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Poultry  raisers  usually  boil 
these  infertile  eggs  and  feed  them  to  the 
young  chicks.  So  if  you  get  a  poor  hatch 
from  eggs  that  you  have  bought,  don't 
tell  the  breeder  that  the  eggs  were  rot- 
ten and  therefore  infertile,  for  that 
would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms  in 
itself. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what 
to  do  when  the  shells  of  eggs  are  so  hard 
that  the  chicks  cannot  break  them.  Also 
whether  he  is  feeding  too  much  grit  and 
oyster  shell  and  so  making  the  shell  too 
hard.  We  would  not  advise  the  curtail- 
ing of  the  grit  supply,  for  we  hear  more 
complaints  of  soft-shelled  eggs  than 
hard-shelled  ones,  and  think  probably 
there  may  not  be  energy  enough  in  the 
chick  to  break  its  way  out,  and  if  it 
has  not  stamina  enough  to  do  that  it 
will  not  thrive  anyway,  even  if  helped 
out  of  the  shell.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
plan,  however,  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  of  the  hatch  with 
warm  water,  so  as  to  rot  the  shells  and 
make  them  more  brittle. 


Color  of  Newly-Hatched  Chick 

People  who  buy  pure-bred  eggs  for 
hatching  the  first  time,  are  much  sur- 
prised, when  the  young  chicks  come,  to 
find  that  they  are  not  all  of  a  uniform 
color.  Two  or  three  parties  have  writ- 
ten to  us  complaining  about  the  matter, 
and  saying  they  had  been  swindled  by, 
having  common  eggs  thrust  upon  them 
in  place  of  pure-breds.  One  of  them  had 
bought  White  Wyandotte  eggs  and 
some  dark-colored  chicks  appeared.  An- 
other purchased  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs 
and  various  colored  chicks  came.  Both 
believe  they  have  been  swindled  out  of 
their  money.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
is  uniformity  in  color  in  but  few  of  the 
pure-bred  chicks  when  first  hatched. 
Hardly  any  of  them  look  like  their  par- 
ents or  like  they  themselves  will  look 
when  they  get  their  adult  feathers. 
White  fowls  such  as  White  Wyandottes 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  throw  chicks 
that  are  sometimes  decidedly  dark  in 
color,  but  they  will  change  and  in  six 
weeks'  time  they  will  be  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  color  and  eventually  will  be- 
come pure  white.  Black  fowls,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  Black  Langshans 
and  Black  Cochins,  throw  chicks  that  are 
light  in  color,  but  when  they  get  their 
adult  feathers  they  are  perfectly  black. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  throw  chicks 
that  are  black  and  white  and  show  no 
sign  of  the  barring  that  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  when  they  are  full  grown. 
The  longer  a  breed  is  established,  the 
more  likelihood  of  uniformity  in  the 
color  of  the  progeny.  But  the  newer 
varieties,  such  as  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  etc.,  throw 
chicks  of  a  decided  off  color,  but  are 
nevertheless  pure-bred  stock.  So  do  not 
complain  of  the  color  of  the  chicks  until 
they  are  two  or  three  months  old.  The 
chances  are  that  by  that  time  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  color. 


Incubators  vs.  Hens 

The  old  question,  which  hatches  the 
stronger  chicks,  the  incubator  or  the 
hen,  comes  bobbing  up  again.  A  corres- 
pondent is  certain  that  the  hen  hatches 
stronger  chicks  than  the  incubator,  be- 
cause his  machine  has  happened  to  hatch 
out  a  weak  batch  of  chickens.  From  sev- 
eral' experience  with  hatching,  both  hens 
and  incubators,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two, 
provided  that  all  things  are  equal  be- 
tween them  to  start  with.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  discern,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, in  strength,  vigor  or  vitality 
between  a  properly  machine-incubated 
chick  and  one  right  from  the  mother 
hen.  We  don't  sec  any  reason  why  the 
hen-hatched  chickens  should  be  stronger 
than  the  others,  because  the  only  ele- 
ment that  enters  into  the  question  is 
the  one  of  heat.  Let  the  same  heat  be 
applied  to  the  one  as  the  other  and  the 
results  are  the  same.  Of  course  there 
are  times  when  an  incubator  is  not 
properly  handled,  with  the  result  that 
the  chicks  do  not  come  out  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  machine  may  have  been 
run  at  too  high  a  temperature,  with  the 
result  that  the  chicks  are  weak  and  en- 
ervated. It  may  have  been  kept  too  low, 
with  the  result  that  the  eggs  were  two 
or  three  days  late  in  jupping,  and  the 
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chicks  were  delayed  until  they  had  lost 
a  lot  of  vitality  in  endeavoring  to  get 
out  of  the  shell.  Such  conditions  make 
it  impossible  for  the  machine  to  do  its 
best  work  and  to  give  forth  a  healthy, 
strong  bunch  of  chicks.  If  you  will 
give  the  incubator  every  working  chance 
to  produce  results,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  tell  the  difference  between  the  chicks 
which  come  from  it  and  those  taken 
from  under  the  mother  hen.  Now  and 
then  conditions  are  not  ideal  for  the 
hen  to  produce  strong,  livable  chicks. 
The  place  where  she  is  located  may 
have  been  too  dry,  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
She  can  regulate  certain  changes  of  tem- 
perature, but  place  her  during  the  sum- 
mer time  in  an  exposed  place  and  she 
will  not  bring  off  a  good  hatch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  her  in  an 
extremely  cold  place  she  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  sufficient  heat  so  that 
the  chicks  will  come  off  at  the  proper 
time,  an  din  goo  dcondition.  It  is  easy 
to  be  seen  that  conditions  must  be  right 
both  for  hen-hatching  and  incubator- 
hatching,  and  if  they  are  not  right  bad 
results  are  sure  to  happen.  However, 
place  both  methods  side  by  side,  and 
give  each  the  most  favorable  chances, 
and  you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  when  the  chicks  are  several 
weeks  old,  or  even  older  for  that  matter. 
When  it  comes  to  raising  the  chicks 
there  may  be  a  question  as  to  which  is 
the  better  mother,  the  hen  or  the  brood- 
er. Where  the  hen  has  only  about  a 
dozen  chicks,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  better  provider  and  protection  for 
her  flock  than  the  old  hen.  But  where 
you  raise  a  large  quantity,  you  must 
have  a  brooder,  and  the  keeper  must 
provide  the  brains  that  the  brooder 
lacks,  or  the  hen  will  beat  him  in  rais- 
ing the  chicks.  He  must  have  a  good 
brooder  and  these'  are  comparatively 
scarce  when  compared  to  good  incubators. 
He  must  provide  the  right  kind  of  food, 
at  the  right  time  and  regulate  the  heat 
and  take  care  of  the  chicks  as  the 
mother  hen  does. 
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Poultry  Station  Work 

"What  is  the  work  of  a  poultry  ex- 
periment station?"  This  question  is 
often  asked  by  people  who  visit  this 
station.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  work  done,  the  people  do 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ment station. 

To  give  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
we  might  say  the  work  of  a  poultry  ex- 
periment station  is  to  find  out  the  things 
we  don't  know  about  poultry,  then  give 
this  information  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  in  bulletins,  in  lectures,  cor- 
respondence, etc. 

Is  there  any  question  concerning  poul- 
try you  want  to  know  ?  Is  there  any 
experiment  you  would  like  to  see  tried? 
If  so,  you  should  write  it  out  and  send 
it  to  an  experiment  station  where  the 
officials  in  charge  will  be  glad  to  conduct 
the  experiment  or  secure  the  information 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  you.  Where  people 
make  use  of  experiment  stations  prop- 
erly, they  are  of  immense  value  as  well 
as  a  point  of  economy  to  the  entire  state. 
To  illustrate,  if  5,000  people  wanted  to 
know  the  results  of  some  one  experi- 
ment, it  is  more  economical  to  support 
an  experiment  station  to  conduct  the 
experiment  than  for  each  of  the  5,000 
people  to  conduct  the  experiments  sepa- 
rately, for  that  would  mean  5,000  ex- 
periments tried.  Then,  too,  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  experiments  at  experi- 
ment stations  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  experiments  while  others  have 
.  other  duties  to  perform  which  often 
makes  a  difference  in  the  results  ob- 
served. 

The  cost  of  the  many  experiments 
with  poultry  is  therefore  much  less  if 
conducted  by  an  experiment  station  than 
by  the  people. 

Missouri  is  perhaps  as  generous  as  any 
state  in  the  support  of  its  poultry  ex- 
periment station,  yet  one  egg  per  year  at 
market  price  for  each  person  in  Missouri 
will  more  than  support  the  institution, 
and  every  one  is  cordially  invited  to 
send  his  problems  to  be  worked  out, 
whether  he  is  a  producer  or  consumer.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  it  be  a  deep  prob- 
lem with  a  big  name,  for  some  little 
problems  are  just  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive. An  example  of  a  simple  prob- 
lem is,  "how  to  boil  an  egg  so  it  will 
peel  smoothly."  It  has  been  found  by 
experimental  work  that  the  age  of  the 
egg  is  the  principal  factor  which  de- 
termines whether  the  white  sticks  to  the 
shell  or  not,  for  if  the  egg  is  less  than 
two  days  old,  the  shell  does  not  come 
off  satisfactorily,  while  an  egg  three  or 
more  days  old,  the  shell  comes  off  easily. 
Taking  the  eggs  out  into  cold  water  per- 
haps assists  some. 

There  are  many  experiments  in  prog- 
ress at  all  times  at  this  experiment  sta- 
tion, the.  one    which    is  Derhans  best 


known  being  the  egg  laying  contest  from 
which  many  observations  are  made. 
This  test  begins  November  1  of  each 
year  and  continues  for  one  year.  Other 
experiments  such  as  breeding,  etc.,  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  years,  while  many 
experiments  are  determined  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  all  tests  being  tried  in 
season  as  near  as  possible;  i.  e.,  incuba- 
tion and  brooding  tests  are  made  in  the 
spring,  moulting  tests  in  the  fall,  while 
other  tests  are  made  any  time. — Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


Treatment  for  Roup 

Roup  is  a  germ  disease  originating  in 
the  poultry  flock  either  through  bring- 
ing infected  birds  in  contact  with  the 
others,  or  by  means  of  bacteria  carried 
by  the  wind.  The  general  impression 
among  almost  all  poultry  raisers  that 
any  affection  of  the  mouth  or  breathing 
organs  of  a  fowl  is  a  form  of  roup  is 
incorrect. 

One  should  exercise  care  and  intelli- 
gence in  diagnosing  cases  of  suspected 
roup,  especially  at  long  range.  The 
trouble  may  be  mechanical.  Sometimes 
foreign  substances,  such  as  small  bones, 
become  lodged  in  the  throat.  A  brief 
examination  will  aid  materially  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  a  respiratory 
malady. 

Because  of  the  general  impression  re- 
garding roup  preparations  prepared  and 
manufactured  for  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory organs  are  classed  as  roup  reme- 
dies. Drafts,  dampness,  and  exposure 
are  conditions  that  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  roup  germs.  They  are  factors 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  vitality  and 
establish  inflammatory  conditions,  en- 
abling germs  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
system  and  to  thrive,  whereas  in  good 
health  the  effects  might  be  slight  and 
of  short  duration,  due  to  the  prompt 
resistance  offered  by  a  well  fortified 
system. 

To  effectively  combat  this  disease, 
sick  fowls  must  be  completely  separated 
and  kept  at  some  distance  from  the 
others.  Treatment  must  be  regular  and 
frequent,  as  often  as  three  times  daily 
in  severe  eases.  Mucous  plugs,  patches, 
and  incrustations  should  be  removed 
with  a  toothpick,  splinter,  or  cotton 
swab,  care  being  taken  to  destroy  or 
disinfect  all  such  material.  A  number 
of  reliable  remedies  may  be  applied  aft- 
erward. 

The  remedies: 

Hydrogen  peroxide  and  water,  equal 
parts. 

Potassium  permanganate  2  per  cent, 
or  one-half  teaspoonful  to  one  teacupful 
of  water. 

Boric  acid  4  per  cent,  or  one  teaspoon- 
ful to  one  teacupful  of  water. 

Coal  tar  disinfectants  2  per  cent,  or 
one-half.. teaspoonful  to  one  teacupful  of 
water. 

Carbolic  acid  5  per  cent,  or  one  tea- 
spoonful to  one  scant  teacupful  of  water. 
— R.  H.  Needham,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Roosters  Cause  Big  Loss 

It  is  costing  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try $15,000,000  a  year  to  let  the  rooster 
stay  around  the  barnyard  after  the 
hatching  season  is  over,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  mere  presence  of  the 
rooster  in  the  barnyard  exerts  a  bad 
influence  on  hen's  eggs  and  causes  them 
to  spoil  on  the  way  to  market.  The 
strutting  of  the  roosters  distracts  the 
hens  and  they  cannot  lay  "good  keep- 
ers," which  means  eggs  that  will  stand 
the  journey  to  the  consumers  or  to  the 
cold  storage  warehouses. 

The  Secretary  recommends  that  roost- 
ers be  killed  and  sold  for  consumption 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over. 
We  have  often,  in  these  columns,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  keeping 
of  surplus  roosters  on  the  farm  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  farmer,  but  had  no  idea 
that  it  amounted  to  the  stupendous  sum 
of  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year.  When 
the  drones  in  a  bee-hive  get  too  many, 
the  worker  bees  kill  off  the  surplus. 
Too  bad  the  hens  cannot  kill  the  extra 
roosters,  for  the  farmers  do  not  seem 
to  do  it. 

Years  ago  one  got  only  about  fifteen 
cents  for  an  old  rooster,  and  probably 
the  farmer  thought  the  price  was  not 
worth  the  trouble,  but  it  is  different 
these  days,  for  any  kind  of  an  old  rooster 
will  bring  fifty  cents  and  upwards.  We 
notice  that  roosters  are  quoted  at  eleven 
cents  a  pound  in  Topeka  and  eighteen 
cents  a  pound  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. So  it  pays  to  market  them  these 
days  for  the  money  you  get  for  them, 
besides  the  saving  you  make  by  getting 
better  prices  for  your  eggs  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  Toosters.  Swat 
the  rooster. 


A  good  road  between  every  farm  and 
market  is  a  reasonable  and  worth-while 
proposition. 


LOWEST  PRICED    PERMANENT  SILO 

THE  AMERICAN  TILE 

"The  SUo  That  Will  Last  a  Hundred  Years  and  Then  Turn  to  Stone" 
GUARANTEED   AGAINST   ALE   HAZARDS  —  Tire-   Steel    Reinforcing— Cheaper  to 
Erect — Hoops  Embedded — Best  Ensilage  Keeper — No  Upkeep  Expense. 

13x30 —  75  Tons  $134  16x40 — 180  Tons  $333 

14x30 — 100  Tons   151         30x45 — 330  Tons   319 

Other  sizes  priced  proportionately. 
CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
Ask  for  free  trial.    The  only  Cutter  that  has  made  good  in  the  Southwest. 
HOOSIEB  EXTENSION  SILO  ROOF 
Increased  capacity  of  your  Siio,  25  per  cent.    Eliminates  settling 
nuisance.    Splendid  opportunity  to  buy  a  Silo,  Cutter  or  Roof  at  agent's 
cost  price.    Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 

210  Traders  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


a  as  ft  ||  Everything  in  the  PAINT,  OIL 
flffi  uGll  and  GREASE  Line,  Direct  to 

XJsSTj  Si  t 


Wholesale  Prices 


Pure  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Paints.     Pure  Pennsylvania  Auto  Cylinder  Oil. 
"QUALITY  FIRST"  IS  OCR  MOTTO. 

Our  paints  are  guaranteed  for  seven  years.     Reid's  Reliable  Red,  "The  Best  Barn  Paint 
Made."    Save  dealers'  profit.    Write  for  prices. 


R.  R.  R.  PAINT  COMPANY 


BOX  174 


MOBERLY,  MISSOURI 


SUNSHINE  IN  YOUR  HOME  XT  MIDNIGHT 

If  we  can  show  you  that  we  have  the  simplest,  cheapest,  easiest 
to  operate,  cleanest  and  absolutely  fool-proof  home,  store,  church  or 
school  Lighting  System,  will  you  let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
circular  with  prices,  terms  and  testimonials  regarding  the  Lake 
Lighting  System?  It  is  cheaper  than  coal  oil  and  used  for  both 
lighting  and  cooking.  You  wouldn't  be  without  it,  once  you  try  one; 
lasts  a  life  time;  easy  and  simple  to  operate.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  low  cost.  Successfully  operated  ten  years,  thousands  in  use. 
Address  LAKE  GAS  SYSTEM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  L.  B.  Lake,  Inventor  and  Manufact'r 
1004  Frederick  Avenue,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  


HOOSIER   SHOCK  ABSORBERS 

MAKE  A  FORD  RIDE  LIKE  A  PACKARD. 
REGULAR  PRICE,  $8.00. 

We  ajlow  you  $3.00  for  your  trouble  put- 
ting them  on  your  car.  SEND  .$5.00  and 
this  ad.  $5.00  SET  OF  FOUR.  Guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  the  car. 


A  1  A  50  SVlgp  Fud 

$13  Srindtr. 


$17 


GUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


.00  6glfitlze<! 
Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.   It  will  ■ 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
veatlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  / 
price  list. 


Money  refunded  after  10  days'   trial  if  not 

fully  satisfied. 
Ford  Owners — We  will  fill  your  order  direct. 

MISSOURI  AUTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Gateway  Station  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


FITZ 
Overalls  are 
made   of  pure 
Indigo  Denim  only. 


ITZ 


OVERALLS] 

wear    like  hickory  —  68 
eizes.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  your  size  he  can 
get  it  in  24  hours  from 

BURNHAN-MUNGER-ROOL 

Kanaas  City, 
Mo. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ThSJST- 

Placed  anywhere, Daley  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  all  season  .  Mads 
t  metal,  can' t  epul  OT 
'/tip  over;  will  not  aoil  or 
,  injure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effective.    Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DsKilbAv*., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 


DICK  HOPPER 

MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


- — OTTAWA 


CATALOS 

OTTAWA, /CAMS.  FREE 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansae  Farmer. 


ALLIGATOR  WRENCH  AND  HANDY  TOOL  FREE 


The  Alligator  Wrench  requires  no  adjustment;  simple;  always  ready  for 
use;  never  9lips.  Works  in  closer  quarters  than  any  other  wrench.  It  is 
light,  strong,  compact.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

THREE  DIES  FOR  CUTTING  or  cleaning  threads  in  bolts  used 
  on  farm  machinery.  It  is  drop- 
forged  from  the  best  steel,  scientifically  tempered,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

OUR   SPECIAL   FREE   OFFER     We  will  send  the  handy  Allig 

— — — —   Wrench  free  and  postpaid  to  all 

who  send  $1.00  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  15  cents 
extra  to  pay  packing  and  postage — $1.15  in  all.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER       -:-        -:-        TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Matured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer,  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Musi  Reduce  Herd 

Fortv  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  341  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 

TH^ni>.  ^MAR SHALL,  ' SYLViTkANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
lit.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER   HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows    and    heifers.     All   sired    by    Coster  s  « 
Splendid.     Imported  and  a'grandson  of  Gol- 

H."f^ °ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.  S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 

and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write.   

REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d.  _    ..  . „ 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three   registered   Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmet  t,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 
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Poland  Chinas. 

Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 
W.  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 
Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
James   Arkell,   Junction   City,  Kan. 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Dnrocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


Higginbotham  Bros.,  of  Kossville,  recently 
shipped  a  good  lot  of  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  to  Kentucky. 


H.  B.  Cowles,  the  Topeka  Holstein  breeder, 
recently  sold  young  bulls  from  Braeburn 
herd  to  go  to  herds  in  Ford,  Pottawatomie 
and  Shawnee  counties.  They  have  had  a 
good  trade  on  bulls  and  have  sold  out  of 
bulls  of  serviceable  age.  Last  year  he 
leased  their  great  herd  bull,  Korndyke  But- 
ter Boy  Jr.,  to  a  number  of  Holstein  breed- 
ers.    He  is  for  lease  again  this  year. 


J.  R.  Smith,  of  Newton,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  breeders  of  Duroc  Jersey 
swine  and  Holstein  cattle.  This  year  he 
has  saved  130  spring  pigs  and  has  twenty 
to  twenty-five  sows  bred  for  June  and  July 
litters.  He  grows  his  hogs  in  a  way  that 
thev  alwavs  make  good  as  breeding  stock. 
One  feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  a 
number  of  large  fall  boars  that  are-  good 
prospects. 

M.  E.  Gideon  of  Emmett,  Kan.,  a  well 
known  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle  and  Per- 
cheron  horses,  reports  the  sale  of  a  fine 
four-year-old  Hereford  bull  weighing  near 
a  ton  to  J.  S.  Mo  watt  of  Arkansas  City.  He 
has  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  a 
choice  two-year-old  bull  and  one  of  the  best 
lots  of  calves  ever  raised  on  the  farm.  They 
are  by  his  great  young  herd  bull,  Donald. 


C.  E.  Cashatt  of  Oskaloosa,  Kan.,  is  one 
of  the  successful  Shorthorn  breeders  and 
owns  one  of  the  good  herds  of  that  popular 
breed  of  beef  cattle.  His  herd  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  popular  Shorthorn 
families.  At  this  time  he  has  a  choice  lot 
of  voung  stock,  including  a  number  of  young 
bulls  that  are  excellent  prospects. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  announced  a  schedule  of  prizes 
to  be  added  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
various  state  fairs.  For  the  Kansas  State 
Fair,  Topeka,  the  association  will  add  25 
per  cent  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  general 
classification.  The  term  general  classifi- 
cation covers  the  following  classes:  Bull  3 
years  and  over;  bull  2  years  and  under  3; 
bull  1  year  and  under  2;  bull  calf  2  months 
and  urifU-r  1  year;  cow  5  years  and  over; 
cow  3  years  and  under  5;  heifer  2  years 
and  under  3;  heifer  IS  months  and  under  2 
years;  heifer  12  months  and  under  18 
months;  heifer  2  months  and  under  1  year. 
And  the  following  herds  or  groups:  Exhib- 
itor's herd;  breeder's  young  herd;  calf  herd; 
get  of  one  sire;  produce  of  one  cow.  Slight 
modifications  of  this  classification  will,  how- 
ever, be  accepted. 


George  McAdam  of  Holton, 
his  herds  of  Angus  cattle 
hogs  doing  fine.  The  Angus 
the  McAdam  farm  are  the  be 
Blackcap  Lady  B,  the  cow 
Caldwell  sale  for  $825,  has  a 
calf.  Miss  Pride,  sister  to 
champion  cow  of  the  breed 
years,  has  a  fine  heifer  calf 


Kan.,  reports 
anil  Berkshire 
calves  now  on 
st  lot  in  years, 
bought   in  the 
verv  fine  bull 
Pride  Petite, 
the   last  two 


Sam  Jones  &  Son,  of  Juneau,  Wis.,  are 
among  the  dairy  cattle  breeders  that  have 
contributed  largely  in  making  that  state 
famous  for  fine  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  Their 
Avrshire  herd  is  one  of  the  best.  They 
have  built  up  a  herd  that  has  few  equals 
for  production  records.  A  number  of  cows 
in  the  Avrshire  herd  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  that  were  from  this  herd 
have  made  splendid  records.  Among  them 
is  Canarv  Bell  with  a  year  record  as  a  five- 
year-old'  of  15,252.3  pounds  milk.  558.71 
pounds  fat,  and  669.71  pounds  butter;  Eliz- 
abeth of  Juneau  as  a  four-year-old.  14.953 
pounds  milk,  480.97  pounds  fat.  and  577.97 
pounds  butter:  Fearnot  of  Oak  Dale,  five 
years  old,  10.858.4  pounds  milk,  426.94 
pounds  fat  and  513.95  pounds  butter;  Jo- 
hannah  of  Juneau,  five  years  old,  ll,oR7.3 
pounds  milk,  421.57  pounds  fat  and  509.07 
pounds  butler;  Rose  of  Oak  Dale,  five  years 
old,  6.621.7  pounds  milk,  319.09  pounds  fat, 
and  384  pounds  butter.  This  herd  has  sup- 
plied breeding  stock  for  many  of  the  best 
Ayrshire  herds  now  in  existence. 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  is  the  renewed  interest 
among  the  farmers  of  Kansas  in  dairying 
as  a  profitable  part  of  diversified  farming. 
Inquiries  for  dairy  cattle  by  farmers  other 
than  those  having  sons  or  daughters  in 
the  dairy  club,  coupled  with  requests  for 
information  as  to  conducting  dairying  in 
connection  with  general  farming,  is  one  of 
the  first  results  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
dairy  club.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  over 
a  hundred  banks  in  the  state  that  are  se- 
lecting club  members  and  furnishing  them 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  dairy  cows 
has  aroused  interest  among  the  farmers  all 
over  the  state.  This  is  not  unexpected.  It 
is  only  the  natural  result.  When  over  100 
banks'  in  the  state,  after  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  a  certain  line  of  business,  co- 
operate in  building  up  the  business,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairv  Club,  it  simply  means  that  it  is  a 
business  that  is  safe  and  profitable. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GEROD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


As  evidencing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  apply 
themselves  to  the  exploitation  of  the  "Black  and 
White"  breed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
over  4.000  certified  reports  of  official  tests  were 
received  at  the  Advanced  Registry  Office  during 
the  month  of  April.  1915.  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  distributes  each  year  $15,000  in  prizes 
for  milk  and  butter  production.  Begin  with  Hol- 
steins if  you  do  nothing  more  than  to  buy  a  pure- 
bred bull  to  use  on  your  grades.  Investigate  the 
big  "Black-and-Whites." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

O.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 


BUTTER  BMD  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  cf 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,   at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis* 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

RAISING  Registered  Holsteins.  Trying 
hard  to  keep  herd  healthy.  Living  close  to 
Nature.     Cows  calving  regularly. 


THED1CO  FARMS 


Route 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS. 


23  ■  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS  _ 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


MoKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service; 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

IN  MISSOURI 

Prince  Segis  Walker  I'ietertje  l'J:?055  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  pounds  milk,  test  5.07  per 
cent.  Average  of  his  dam,  granddam  and 
ten  nearest  dams  of  his  sire,  29.75  pounds. 
Six  of  these  are  30-pound  cows.  His  five 
nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent  fat. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  some  cows  and  bred  heifers  for 
Kale.  Nothing  but  registered  Holsteins. 
S.   W.  COOKE   cSr   SON,   MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  dav.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  BILLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES]  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure,  $20  each,  crated.  Also  carload  heifers 
1  and  2  years  old.  Write  us  for  Holsteins. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Wliitewuter,  Wisconsin 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ?^uU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 


Albechar  Holsfein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
sale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence,  Kan. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
2*rom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford  Bu 


We  can  furnish  carload  of  coming  three- 
year-old  Hereford  bulls.  Have  both  polled 
and  horned.    Good  ones  cheap.  Address 

J.  C.  HOPPER,     Ness  City,  Kansas 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  vearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLIAMS,   MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bullB,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Duroc  Bred  Sows 

For  Sale — Ten  Duric  sows  bred  for  June 
and  July  litters.  Price,  $30  to  $50.  Also 
ten  fall  boar's,  all  registered,  price  $20  to 
$30.  First  order  gets  choice.  Don't  wait. 
These  are  real  bargains. 

J.  R.  SMITH,    Newton,  Kansas 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
Quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD      ■      LYONS.  KANSAS 

DUROC  BOARS 

For  Sale — Five  fall  boars,  sired  by  a  son 
of  Long  Wonder  and  out  of  a  B.  &  C.'s  CoL 
dam.     Price  $25.    First  check  gets  choice. 
CHAS.  STITH      ...      EUREKA,  KAN. 

"VERIBEST"  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Choice  fall  boars  from  150  pounds  up  at 
$20.  One  yearling  boar  at  $30.  Good  bone, 
length  and  quality. 

A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.      -      DEARBORN,  MO. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Buy  Big-Type  Mulefoot  Hogs  from  Amer- 
ica's champion  herd.  Low  cash  prices.  Big 
catalog  free.   Jno.  Dunlap,  Williamsport.O. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON.  KANC-AS 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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FARM  AND  HERD. 


C.  W.  Askew  &  Sons  of  Utica,  Kan.,  are 
successful  breeders  of  registered  Shorthorn 
cattle.  They  also  make  a  specialty  of  pure 
farm  seeds  adapted  to  western  farms.  They 
have  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  headed  by  Victoria  Prince  380276,  one 
of  the  best  Shorthorn  sires  in  the  state.  A 
feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
very  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  red 
and  roan  bulls  and  heifers  that  are  the 
right  type. 


Lant  Bros,  of  Dennis,  Kan.,  are  among 
the  successful  breeders  of  Duroc-Jersey 
swine.  One  of  the  best  herds  in  the  state 
is  maintained  on  this  farm.  They  combine 
unusual  size  with  smoothness  and  quality. 
They  are  stickers  for  strong  backs  and 
heavy  bone  combined  with  quality.  A  num- 
ber of  years  they  used  the  great  boar,  La- 
dore  Wonder,  a  boar  with  great  scale  that 
produced  and  left  on  the  farm  a  number 
of  very  high  class  brood  sows.  Later  they 
used  Ohio  Kant-Be-Beat,  a  son  of  old  Kant- 
Be-Beat  and  out  of  the  great  show  sow, 
Village  Pride,  by  old  Improver  2d.  In  the 
last  few  years  a  B.  &  C.'s  Col.  boar  has 
been  used  in  the  herd;  at  the  present  time. 
Golden  Model  Again,  the  best  son  of  Im's 
Golden  Model.  This  hog  won  three  years 
in  succession  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  as  a 
senior  pig,  junior  yearling,  and  as  an  aged 
boar.  They  have  announced  November  2 
for  their  sale. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
May  3.  Members  of  the  club  were  present 
from  Oregon,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land. New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. The  report  of  Secretary  R.  M.  Gow 
shows  the  affairs  of  the  club  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  a  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  Jersey  cattle.  Twenty-five  new 
state  or  local  organizations  were  effected 
during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of 
ninety-one  associations  working  unitedly  to 
push  the  Jersey  cow.  The  club  membership 
has  been  enlarged  considerably  over  100,  the 
office  earnings  increased  nearly  $14,000,  the 
immediate  assets  are  nearly  $22,000  larger 
than  they  were  at  the  last  report,  and  no 
less  than  5,227  new  accounts  have  been 
opened  with  breeders,  indicating  that  seven- 
teen new  breeders  per  day  have  gone  into 
the  business.  This  makes  a  total  of  21,199 
breeders  now  registering  Jersey  cattle. 
Registrations  were  124  less  than  last  year, 
and  transfers  543  less,  by  reason  of  an  in- 
crease in  fees  which  stimulated  registra- 
tions and  transfers  to  escape  the  added 
cost  this  year.  The  paralyzing  effect  of  the 
disease  embargoes  was  seen  in  the  decrease 
of  3,851  transfers  in  1914-15,  so  that  the 
improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  year  just 
closed  is  very  material.  By  reason  of  in- 
creased fees  the  club's  income  was  the  larg- 
est in  its  history,  totaling  $106,714.85.  Op- 
erating expenses  were  nearly  $20,000  less 
than  receipts.  The  interest  in  Jersey  cattle 
is  evinced  by  the  flood  of  inquiries  reaching 
the  club  office,  averaging  in  March  100  per 
day.  During  the  year  a  total  of  11,876  an- 
swers from  advertisements  were  received  at 
the  club  office,  10,318  of  these  being  received 
since  October  23,  1915.  For  several  months 
during  last  summer  the  advertising  was  al- 
lowed to  lapse  pending  new  arrangements 
for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  started  with  re- 
newed vigor  in  October,  since  which  time 
_ answers  have  increased  until  in  March  they 
averaged  100  per  day.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1915,  4,064  answers  to  ad- 
vertisements were  received,  the  total  cost 
of  obtaining  which  was  $11,933.23.  or  $2.93 
per  answer.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1916.  11.876  answers  were  re- 
ceived, the  total  cost  of  advertising  being 
$7,993.94,  or  67  cents  per  answer.  These 
answers  were  all  requests  for  information, 
and  are  met  by  sending  printed  literature. 
In  supplying  this  demand,  as  well  as  for 
printed  matter  at  fairs,  160.868  copies  of 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  have  been  sent  out, 
the  total  number  of  pages  being  1,638,063. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the 
■well  known  breeder  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs,  claims  Oc- 
tober 19  as  the  date  of  his  annual  fall  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  The  sale,  as  in  past 
years,  will  be  held  at  the  Lomax  Stock 
Farm  near  Leona,  Kansas.  Doctor  Lomax 
has  a  large  number  of  early  big-type  pigs 
•this  year  and  will  select  fifty  head  of  the 
tops  for  this  sale.  The  offering  will  be 
sired  by  four  of  the  good  Poland  China  sires 
now  in  service  and  will  be  out  of  the  choice 
big-type  sows  in   the  herd. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  May  10.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  James  Logan  Fisher, 
Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  vice-presi- 
dents, W.  D.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
and  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Eccleston,  Md.;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  William  H.  Caldwell, 
Peterboro,  N.  H. ;  members  of  executive 
committee  for  four  years,  Robert  Scoville, 
New  York,  N.  Y. :  F.  L.  Ames.  North  Ens- 
ton,  Mass.;  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy.  Pa. 
The  secretary's  report  shows  the  affairs  of 
the  club  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the 
interest  in  Guernsey  cattle  increasing.  Reg- 
ister of  bulls  now  number  37.862  and  cows 
63,954.  making  a  total  of  101,816.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  now 
-passed  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark.  In 
this  connection  the  following  data  will  be 
Interesting:  Five  years  ago  there  were  but 
44.286  animals.  This  means  that  in  five 
years  the  herd  register  has  gained  130  per 
cent.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  31,481, 
twenty  years  ago  13,327,  while  in  1894  when 
the  present  secretary  was  chosen  there  were 
only  11,029  recorded.  On  account  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  abroad  there  has  been 
a  marked  falling  off  in  importations  this 
year,  two  bulls  and  130  cows  from  Guernsey, 
three  bulls  and  106  cows  from  England,  a 
total  of  241  animals  having  been  imported 
and  admitted  to  the  herd  register.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  records  shows  that 
so  far  as  known  there  has  been  imported 
since  1840,  466  bulls  and  7,121  cows,  with  a 
total  of  7.587  animals,  or  less  than  7.5  per 
cent  of  all  Guernseys  in  the  register.  This 
attests  well  for  the  prolificacy  of  the  breed 
In  this  country.  Certificates  for  4,198  cows 
in  the  Advanced  Register  have  been  issued, 
949  of  them  during  the  last  year.  This  is 
an  Increase  of  90  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  yield  of  4,719  records  is  now 
8.805.91  pounds  milk  and  439.15  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  and  this  has  been  raised  during 
the  year  by  132.18  pounds  milk  and  5.24 
pounds  butter  fat.  Cows  to  the  number  of 
1.173,  representing  270  breeders  in  twenty- 
eight  states,  are  now  under  test.  One  hun- 
dred ninety,  or  70  per  cent,  of  these  breeders 
have  854,  or  72  per  cent,  of  these  cows 
under  the  two-day  test.  Eighteen  state 
agricultural  colleges  are  conducting  Ad- 
vanced Register  work  with  cows  in  their 
own  herds.  There  are  ten  cows  with  four 
yearly  records  which  average  11,915.7 
Pounds  milk  and  630.93  pounds  butter  fat. 


KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie.  Secretary,  Iola;  September  5-8. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  Secretary,  Great  Bend;  October  3-6. 

Brown  Count> — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougliss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary.  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elkins,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
carty, Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowdcn,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field;  July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association,  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,  Oberlin ;  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretary,  Grenola;  August 
29-31. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R.  Finley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

"Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Lane;  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — . 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary,  Anthony; 
August  8-11. 

Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association,  W.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring   Hill;    September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  Tounty  Agricullral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  John  C. 
Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Logan  County- — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion. L.  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, Blue  Rapids;  dates  not  set. 

McPhcrson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation. James  T.  Griffing,  Secretary,  Mc- 
pherson; August  22-25. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,  Meade;  September  5-8. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  I.  N. 
Tice,  Secretary,   Beloit;   October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffey  ville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Clyborne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau.  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City; 
about   September  1. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association.  J.  B. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harrv  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Larned;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  Secretary,  Logan; 
September  12-15. 

Pottawatomie  County — Onaga  Stock  Show 
and  Carnival,;  F.  S.  Tinplar,  Secretary, 
Onaga;  August  30-September  1. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association.  J.  M. 
Lucas,  Secretary,  Pratt;  August  8-11. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  Secretary,  Belleville; 
August  22-25. 

Riley  County  Agricultural  Society.  Edd 
Beard,  Secretary,  Riley;  dates  not  set. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association,  F.  M. 
Smith,   Secretary,   Stockton;   September  5-8. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  H.  Lyman,  Secretary,  Rush  Center; 
September  5-7. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  J.  B. 
Funk,  Secretary,  Russell;  October  3-6. 


BOOKS 


Wiring  Houses  for  Electric  Light  is  the 
title  of  a  little  book  that  would  greatly  in- 
terest farmers  planning  to  install  lighting 
plants.  It  is  prefaced  with  special  reference 
to  low-voltage  battery  systems.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  chapter  headings: 
Planning  the  Wiring;  Completing  the  In- 
stallation; Installing  the  Lights;  Other 
Methods  of  Wiring;  Materials  and  Notes. 
Two  chapters  are  new  matter:  Conduit  and 
Protected  Wiring.  Armored  Cables,  Pipe 
Conduits,  Latest  Condulet  Fittings  and  Con- 
centric Wiring;  Digest  of  1916  edition  of  the 
National  Code,  Underwriters  Rules  and 
Notes.  The  publishers  are  Spon  and 
Chamberlain,  125  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Agricultural  Entomology  is  the  title  of  a 
new  type  of  book  on  insect  pests,  published 
by  Lea  ami  Febiger,  Philadelphia.  It  gives 
the  full  scientific  classification  of  insects  and 
relates  each  class  to  the  principles  of  con- 
trol which  the  latest  studies  have  found  to 
be  most  effective  with  each  group.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  such  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic entomology  as  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture or  farmer  should  have  in  order  to  be 
able  to  classify  and  control  any  insect  pest 
which  may  be  encountered  in  ordinary  farm 
experience.  It  will  enable  any  student  to 
make  the  best  use  of  current  bulletins  of 
state  or  Federal  publications  on  the  special 
pests  of  anv  crop  or  class  of  live  stock.  The 
book  contains  347  pages.  252  engravings  and 
a  colored  plate.     The  net  price  is  $2. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack,  Kansas1  '  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  Jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 


M.  E.  RICHARDSON 


STERLING,  KANSAS 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WJI,  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

~~  PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


100  -  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  -  100 

ALL  IMMUNE,  BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  July  and  September  litters.  A  few  Receiver  gilts 
bred  to  The  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder.  A  few  gilts  sired  by  First  Metal  and  bred  to 
Receiver  Wonder.  These  are  big  stretchy  gilts  and  will  please  anyone.  Also  a  few 
October  and  November  gilts  and  a  few  choice  October  boars.  Can  ship  pairs  or  trios,  not 
related.    Prices  reasonable.    Come  and  see  our  herd.    Over  700  registered  hogs  on  the  farm. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
Two  Miles  from  Town.  "•  O-  Sheldon,  Herdsman. 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs    by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  I>.  HENRY,  Route  1 ,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE      -      Leonardville,  Kansas. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langf ord  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOL.A,  KANSAS 

J  D  OLIVER  Live  Stock  and  Real 
*■  ■  ■  Wfci  w  Estate  Auction-  <  r. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  vou. 
LAFK  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand:  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  abovo  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton,  Iowa.      47  Trains  Dally 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 
IMMUNE  O.   I.  C.  PIGS 


AI.VEY  BROS. 


MERIDEN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell.  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  II.  VAIL        -        -        HUME,  MISSOURI 

SHORTHORI  BULLS 

For  sale,  two  bulls,  10  and  11  months  old; 
solid  reds,  sired  by  Brompton's  Son.  Price, 
$125.     First  check  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion'  399461,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

R~l  VERSI  DE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.     Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beautv  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES.  Route  1,  Great  Bend.  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four  voung  bulls,  nine  to  eleven  months  old. 
C.  E.  CASHATT,  OSKALOOSA,  KAN. 

Askew's  Shorthorns 

Registered   Shorthorns,   bulls  and  heifers, 
reds  and  roans.     Bred  and  raised  on  Clover 
Lawn  Farm      Main  line  Missouri  IiMfi: 
C.   W.  ASKEW  &   SONS,   UTICA,  KANSAS 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economicat  production.  More 
profit  from  every  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cowstVtat  will  improve  your  Dairy1? 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box  K,   peterboro,  N.H. 

Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

A  few  promising  bulls  from  2  to  14 
months  old  from  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  sired  by 
the  May  Rose  bull,  Langwater  Hambro 
21011,  whose  six  nearest  dams  average  720 
pounds  fat  A.  R.  At  reasonable  prices. 
RALPH  TRATT     -      WHITEWATER.  WIS. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

ANGUS  CATTLE 
EDGEWOOD  FARM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

I  have  for  sale  several  good  yearling  and 
two-year-old  bulls,  also  a  few  good  cows. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  good  kind,  write 
me  or  come  and  see  them.  They  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

I>.  J.  WHITE  -  CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
On  Main  Line  of  Santa  Fe.  145  Miles  West 
 of  Kansas  City.  

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRE* — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUNEAU,  WISCONSIN 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  vou  want. 
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Price  $1090  Detroit.    Do  You  Wonder  that  Chalmers  Sales  Are  Now  900  per  cent  Ahead  of  Last  Year's? 


Quality  First 


5000  Farmers  Have  Bought  This  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  Since  January  1st 


History  will  call  the  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  the  machine 
with  the  long-lived  engine. 

For  the  same  causes  that  produce  ease  of  driving  and 
economy  of  operation,  insure  length  of  life  for  her  engine. 

Long  life  in  a  machine  of  any  kind  depends  largely  on 
absence  of  strain  under  average  working  conditions. 

A  man — a  machine — anything  that  has  to  strain  itself 
to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  results  is  doomed  to  short  life. 

There's  no  trace  of  strain  in  the  quiet  action  of  this 
machine. 

No  matter  how  low  you  sink  the  accelerator  button, 
as  you  let  -her  go  faster  and  faster,  she'll  always  convey 
the  impression  that  she's  saving  herself.  And  that's 
exactly  what  she's  doing,  too. 

That's  because  of  the  great  margin  of  reserve  between 
all  normal  driving  exertion  and  her  crank-shaft  speed  limit 
of  3400  revolutions  per  minute. 

You  couldn't  saddle  any  back-breaking  task  upon  her  if 
you  tried.  Chalmers  engineers  have  insured  her  against  that. 

She  does  5  miles  an  hour  with  only  250  revolutions 
per  minute.  At  10  miles  she  does  500.  At  20,  1000. 
At  30,  1500. 

You  see,  she  delivers  the  sort  of  car  speeds  at  which 
you  run  90  per  cent  of  the  time  with  16  to  40  per  cent 
strength.  She  holds  60  to  84  per  cent  in  instant  readiness 


for  the  heroic  hill  work  and  spectacular  pick-up  which 
have  thrilled  the  Western  Hemisphere  all  the  way  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Buenos  Aires. 

This  high-speed  engine  gives  long  life  as  well  as  great 
fuel  economy.  She  develops  her  high  touring  car  speed 
at  2900  r.  p.  m.  Her  crank-shaft  is  saving  itself  even 
there,  for  you  can  still  let  hrsr  out  and  out. 

The  faster  she  spins,  the  smoother  she  runs.  That's 
the  open  secret  of  her  smooth  power  and  riding  comfort. 

She's  remarkably  economical,  too;  gives  18  miles  of 
travel  to  the  gallon  of  fuel. 

When  you  drop  in  at  your  nearest  Chalmers  dealer's, 
be  sure  to  inquire  about  the  Chalmers  service  inspection 
coupons.  They  are  negotiable  with  all  Chalmers  dealers 
everywhere.  This  system  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion in  buying  your  machine. 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1090  Detroit 
Three-Passenger  Cabriolet,  SI  440  Detroit 
Two-Passenger  Roadster,        $1070  Detroit 

Color  of  Touring  Car  and  Roadster — Oriford  maroon  or  Meteor 
blue.  Cabriolet — Oriford  maroon,  Valentine  green  or  Meteor  blue. 
Wheels — standard  dark,  primrose  yellow,  or  red.  Wire  wheels 
optional  on  Roadster  or  Cabriolet  at  extra  cost. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
Chalmers  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas  Distributors 
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Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


WOULD  you  leave  four  hundred  dollars  lying  around  loose?  That  is  about  what 
a  good  farm  team  is  worth.  The  team  certainly  should  receive  care  commen- 
surate with  the  cold  cash  it  represents. 

In  hot  weather  special  precautions  must  be  taken.  Overloading  and  fast  driving 
may  kill  your  horse.  Do  you  ever  arrange  to  give  the  horses  a  drink  when  you  yourself 
took  a  pull  at  the  water  jug?   Try  it.    It  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  feeding,  study  the  individual.  Feed  carefully,  neither  overfeeding  nor 
underfeeding.  The  greedy  horse  may  rob  his  mate.  The  grain  Cap  steals  from  Billy  will 
certainly  do  Billy  no  good  and  may  hurt  Cap.  Give  work  horses  a  warm  bran  mash  twice  a 
week  in  hot  weather.    Heavy  rations  are  heating. 

Proper  fitting  of  collar  and  harness  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse  and 
increases  his  efficiency. 

You  have  $400  in  this  team.  A  little  extra  care  during  the  hot  weather  may 
save  you  serious  loss.  G.  C.  W. 


When  You  Take  a  Pull  at  the  Water  Jug  Give  the  Horse  a  Drink. 
It   Will  Increase  His  Efficiency  and  May  Save  Serious  Loss 


Copyright,.  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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'Concrete 
Permanence 


Sold  by  Dewey  Dealers  Everywhere. 

'  SAVES  A  TEAM 

on  a  BinwfW 
Same 
Engine 
Does  All 
Other 
Farm  Work, 

The  one  suecessfol 
BinderEngine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorses 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain. as 
engine  drives  sickle 
and  all  machinery. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

For  All  Farm  Work 

Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4 H. P. only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for --All- 
Purpose  Work.  Same 
Engine  Used  on  Blndtr 


BIC  ^ 
BOY 


For  hard  ser- 
vice in  powerful 
motors.  The  | 
ug  with  the  Big  | 
or c e  la  in  —  Big 
Points  —  Big  Shell- 
Big  Results. 

Guaranteed  Forever 


mm 


|g9 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non- Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 


1^. 


I  Easy  Baling  1 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick, smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost, 
fiiAp  New  catalog  and 
*  A  vv  economy  records- 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.  • 
Box  1 1  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Presc 


MEANS  ONE  MAX  LESS 
Both  belt  and_power  presses 
Send 
for 
Cat- 
alog 


Send  TJg  Tour 

Orders  and  Con-  >*»»*r  Engino  on  same 
signmouts  of  Hay  or  soparate  frame 
Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co.,  1 6C4  Wyoming.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Guaranteed  quality  and  shipment  F.O.B.  Omaha  or  K  C. 
SISAL  or  STANDARD  00  lb.  bales, cash  price,  per  lb.  OMo 
COOPER  TWINE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^Iot or cycles 


THE  selection  of  an  automobile  is 
one  of  the  problems  which  many 
people  are  trying  to  solve  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  question  is  too 
often  decided,  not  by  the  merits  of  the 
car,  but  by  the  salesmanship  and  skill 
of  the  demonstrator.  It  is  much  safer 
to  purchase  a  car  of  a  make  which  is 
known  to  be  reliable,  even  without  a 
demonstration,  than  to  select  a  car  by 
the  demonstration  alone. 

The  first  thing  to  decide  is  the  size 
of  car  most  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments and  purse  of  the  purchaser. 
Briefly,  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
cars  are:  More  style,  easier  riding,  more 
room,  smoother  operation  and  greater 
speed  on  good  roads.  The  smaller  cars, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  lower  in  first 
cost,  as  well  as  in  operating  expenses. 
Due  to  the  light  weight  and  to  the  com- 
paratively narrow  tires,  small  cars 
travel  more  easily  over  muddy,  sandy 
or  other  heavy  roads. 

The  two  chief  items  of  expense  in 
running  an  automobile  are  tires  and 
fuel,  and  these  will  be  almost  directly 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  car. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  buy  a  big  car 
and  then  use  it  sparingly  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  operation.  With  the 
same  money  one  can  buy  one  of  the 
smaller  cars  and  keep  up  with  the  ex- 
penses for  10,000  to  15,000  miles  of 
service. 

The  type  of  motor  to  select  depends 
largely  on  the  preference  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  four-cylinder  motor  is  less 
complicated  and  has  fewer  parts.  Sixes, 
eights  and  twelves  are  more  flexible, 
quieter  and  better  balanced.  The  life 
and  reliability  of  any  motor  depends 
upon  the  workmanship  and  design  but 
not  upon  the  number  of  cylinders. 

When  ignition  systems  are  considered, 
there  is  nothing  more  reliable  than  a 
first  class  high  tension  magneto.  Due 
to  the  limited  spark  range  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  magneto  it  is  not  adapted 
to  sixes  and  eights.  In  addition  to  re- 
liability, the  pleasure  car  must  have  an 
ignition  system  which  is  extremely  flex- 
ible. Storage  battery  systems  have  this 
quality  of  flexibility  and  are  cheaper 
than  the  magneto  installation,  because 
current  is  drawn  from  the  starting- 
lighting  battery.  The  Ford  ignition  sys- 
tem, which  is  unlike  any  other,  is  more 
complicated  than  either  of  the  above, 
but  provides  a  convenient  means  for 
locating  a  "missing"  cylinder. 

Regarding  transmissions,  the  selective 
sliding  gear  and  the  planetary  gear 
practically  cover  the  field.  The  sliding 
gear  operates  more  quietly  and  provides 
an  intermediate  gear  for  heavy  roads 
and  hills.  The  planetary  gear  is  less 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  inexperienced 
operators,  allows  quick  maneuvering  and 
quick  get-away,  but  requires  occasional 
adjustment  and  replacement  of  the 
transmission  band  linings. — E.  V.  Col- 
lins, Department  of  Steam  and  Gas  En- 
gineering, K.  S.  A.  C. 

Tractor  for  Heavy  Work 

On  every  farm  there  are  certain  tasks 
that  can  be  done  more  successfully  and 
economically  with  horses  than  by  any 
mechanical  power  known  to  us  at  this 
time,  but  this  does  not  indicate  that  it 
would  be  necessary  or  wise  to  maintain 
a  barn  full  of  horses  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  two  or  three. 

The  average  farm  that  could  use  a 
tractor  to  advantage  usually  possesses 
eight  or  ten  horses,  and  often  more.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  along  with  any  less, 
because  in  the  busy  season  it  takes  every 
available  horse  to  do  the  work.  In  the 
spring  when  the  ground  becomes  fit,  the 
farmer  gets  into  the  field  with  gang 
plows,  disk  and  peg-tooth  harrows,  and 
land  levelers.  To  do  this  work  prop- 
erly and  finish  ahead  of  the  planting 
season  requires  a  large  number  of 
horses. 

If  it  -were  not  for  this  rush  work,  the 
number  of  horses  actually  required  to 
handle  the  farm  work  could  be  reduced 
to  three  or  four.  It  is  to  eliminate  the 
surplus  of  horses  that  must  be  main- 
tained for  rush  seasons  only  that  is  in- 
ducing progressive  farmers  to  buy  small 
tractors. 

It  follows  then  that  the  farmer  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  horses  which  he  keeps 
for  all  farm  work  can  profitably  dis- 
pose of  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  best 
and  purchase  a  substantially  built,  time- 
tried  farm  tractor  of  a  size  best  suited 
to  his  requirements.  Six  or  eight  horses 
put  on  the  market  today  will  bring  more 


than  enough  to  buy  a  light  weight  all- 
purpose  kerosene  tractor  that  will  not 
only  do  all  the  work  formerly  done  by 
the  horses,  but  do  it  quicker,  better  and 
much  cheaper. 

Let  us  contrast  the  method  and  ex- 
pense of  keeping  horses  with  the  man- 
ner and  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  small 
farm  tractor. 

With  the  spring  break-up  the  horses 
are  thrown  into  the  field  and  used  every 
available  minute  from  daylight  till  dark. 
They  are  soft  from  their  enforced  win- 
ter's idleness,  and  consequently  the 
heavy  field  work  soon  begins  to  tell. 
They  lose  weight,  contract  sore  shoul- 
ders, occasionally  strain  their  muscles, 
and  become  generally  run  down  before 
the  spring  work  is  completed.  Every 
year  hundreds  of  horses  die  from  vari- 
ous causes  resulting  from  overwork. 

Starting  in  the  spring  of  the  year  with 
the  opening  of  the  season,  we  see  a  light 
farm  tractor  hard  at  work  in  the  field. 
It  is  pulling  two,  three  or  four  plows, 
according  to  conditions,  and  instead  of 
lifting  them  a  trifle  as  is  done  when 
we  see  the  horses  plowing,  we  arc  put- 
ting them  down  to  the  last  notch,  turn- 
ing up  soil  that  has  never  been  exposed. 
Following  the  plows  comes  the  disk  or 
peg-tooth  harrow,  conserving  every  pos- 
sible trace  of  moisture  and  practically 
assuring  a  good  crop.  We  plow  straight 
through  to  the  noon  hour,  and  instead 
of  unhitching  and  returning  to  the  barn 
for  feed  and  rest,  we  replenish  the  hop- 
per with  water  and  let  the  boy  or  the 
hired  man  keep  on  working  while  we 
go  to  dinner.  After  working  steadily 
through  the  afternoon,  we  have  plowed 
more  during  the  day  than  any  horse- 
drawn  gang  plow  of  equal  size  could 
possibly  turn  over.  All  the  heavy  farm 
work  can  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply 
with  the  tractor. 

Plowing,  disking,  harrowing,  seeding, 
harvesting,  pulling  the  corn  picker,  and 
heavy  hauling  can  be  done  with  the 
tractor,  and  when  not  busy  in  the  field 
it  can  be  used  to  saw  wood,  pump  water, 
run  the  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller,  silage 
cutter  or  small  thresher.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  light  work,  the  horses  are 
an  unnecessary  quantity,  and  instead  of 
a  barn  full  of  expensive  horses  that 
represent  several  thousand  dollars'  in- 
vestment and  individually  eat  the  pro- 
duce of  five  acres  of  ground,  you  have 
three  or  four  horses  and  a  light,  eco- 
nomical tractor  that  costs  nothing  when 
not  working  and  needs  merely  a  shelter 
from  the  weather. 

After  deciding  to  buy  a  tractor,  many 
farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  look- 
ing for  the  lowest  priced  machine,  re- 
gardless of  quality  or  length  of  service. 
The  trouble  and  grief  that  almost  in- 
variably results  from  such  purchases 
have  hindered  the  growth  of  tractor 
farming  popularity,  because  many  land 
owners  seeing  only  the  low-priced 
"freaks"  were  deterred  from  buying  un- 
til they  became  acquainted  with  some 
one  of  the  really  practical,  all-purpose 
farm  tractors. — Tractor  Farming. 


Good  horses  will  be  in  demand  even 
after  tractors  come  into  general  use. 
The  number  of  horses  on  the  farm  can 
be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
quality  of  those  remaining  can  be  im- 
proved. Supplementing  the  tractor  with 
a  small  number  of  high-grade  brood 
mares  for  the  light  farm  work,  we  will 
be.  able  to  breed  the  best,  sound,  and 
high-grade  horses  for  which  there  will 
always  be  a  demand  on  the  market.  As 
an  authority  on  farm  power  aptly  puts 
it — "It  is  the  only  money-winning,  sen- 
sible, business  like  plan  to  follow — more 
good  horses,  fewer  bad  horses,  and  more 
farm  tractors." 


What  farm  tasks  cost  the  most  in 
time  and  give  the  least  in  return?  Not 
the  big  things;  not  the  field  work,  but 
the  chores.  They  are,  of  course,  a  nec- 
essary part  of  farm  work,  but  they  take 
much  valuable  time  that  most  farmers 
would  rather  spend  in  the  field.  What 
every  farmer  needs  is  dependable  power 
to  do  the  routine  work  about  the  barn. 
With  an  engine  of  a  size  to  meet  his 
requirements,  he  will  have  a  dependable 
hired  man  to  handle  his  time-taking  jobs 
and  to  furnish  power  for  his  profit- 
making  machines. 


There  is  less  loss  from  damaged  hay 
in  large  stacks  or  ricks  than  in  small 
ones,  but  a  stack  at  its  best  is  a  make- 
shift in  a  humid  climate. 
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Beginning  with  the  Boiler 

And  ending  with  the  last  brushful  of 
paint,  there  is  not  a  questionable  item  to 
be  found  in  any  engine  that  the  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Company  build.  Every* 
thing  is  of  the  best. 

A  GOOD  TRACTION  ENGINE 

Is  the  unfailing  result  of  this  method. 
When  we  say  that  it  IS  good  we  ate 
backed  by  the  <-penly  expressed  opinion 
of  thousands  of  users  who  know  in 
every  detail  what  a  good  traction  en- 
gine  should  be. 

THE  USER  IS  SATISFIED 

That  every  convenience,  that  every  econ- 
omy of  operation,  that  every  safety  de- 
vice that  is  necessary  or  practical  will 
be  found  tight  where  it  belongs  on  a — • 

RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  ENGINE 

Five  sizes  and  sixteen  variations  are 
built,  ranging  from  13-40  to  30-98 
H.  P.  Wood,  coal  ot  straw  may  be 
used  for  fuel,  the  engine  may  be  had  in 
single  or  double  cylinder,  the  mounting 
may  be  center  or  rear.  No  matter  what 
your  needs  may  be  for  agricultural  trac- 
tion power  we  make  an  engine  that  will 
fill  the  bill. 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red 
Eiver  Special  paper.  You  will  find  that  some- 
one in  your  immediate  vicinity  has  tried  with 
success  a  Hichols  &  Shepard  Co.  traction  en- 
gine on  every  kind  of  work  that  a  tractor 
can  do.  They  have  teen  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults and  have  written  us  to  tell  just  how 
well  it  performed.  There  is  a  lot  of  experience 
condensed  in  these  letters  that  may  be  useful 
to  you.  Ask  for  a  Big  Catalog  at  %.i  9  same 
time.  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  power 
that  will  haul  the  mortgage  off  the  farm. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESH iNC  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher,,  Feeders,  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
(8)     BATTLE  CREEK,    -  1WICHICAN 


Stack  Your  Hay  ^#«/  I  jw 
The^Easiest  Way/TfeyGtyh&^J 

^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  In  weight— easieet 
'  >  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
"aere — no  ropes  or  piilleys— 
nnottlp — tully  guaranteed 
-wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
_at  Manufacturer  t.  prices, 
as  long  as  our  present 
Leupply    lasts  prlccJ 
^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
ked.  so  writi?  qulc* 
for  catalog  eCnd 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  010  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  KANS. 

RIDE  A  HINTSCHE 

and  have  the  best  bicycle  that 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  foi 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  is 
full  of  interesting  information.  * 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory to  you  saves  money  and  every 
Hintsche  Bicycle  is  a  new  model. 
OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  . 
Write  Today.  We  do  not  sell  second-hand 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 

Dept.      A     Kansas  City.  Missouri 

O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Two  Men 
Can  Operate 


^With  or  Without  Engine 
Latest  unproved] 
,  Larger  Capacity 
Best  and  Cheapest 
,  Use  YourEczino 
if  Desired. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  describing  this  and  oor 
Horse  Power  Presses.  Engines  and  Pltless  Scales.  Ao.lrees 
SCOTT  HAT  PRESS  CO.  1219Uoioo  Ave.  Kansas C:*,*. 
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KANSAS  FARMER  NOT  GUILTY 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Drovers'  Tele- 
gram of  Kansas  City: 

''The  Telegram's  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  following  quotations  which 
appeared  in  a  Topeka  farm  weekly  under 
date  of  May  20: 

"  Hard  wheat — No.  2,  nominally  $1.09 
@1.17;  No.  3,  nominally  $1.07$@1.16. 

"'Soft  wheat— No.  2,  nominally  $1.08 
@1.15;  No.  3,  nominally  $1.04@  1.12.' 

'"In  Kansas  City  Saturday,  May  20, 
the  nominal  range  on  No.  2  hard  wheat 
was  $1.06@1.13;  No.  3  hard,  $1.03@ 
1.11;  No.  2  soft,  $1.05@1.11,  and  on 
No.  3  soft,  $1.03@1.08.  Thus,  the  prices 
given  in  the  Topeka  farm  weekly  are  as 
much  as  5  cents  a  bushel  out  of  line  with 
Kansas  City  prices.  The  weekly  in 
question  gives  no  indication  of  what 
market  it  quotes,  but  if  its  prices  are 
supposed  to  represent  those  prevailing  in 
Kansas,  its  quotations  are  as  much  as 
10  cents  or  more  out  of  line. 

"Since  the  market  of  Saturday  wheat 
prices  have  suffered  a  decline.  If  any 
readers  of  the  Topeka  farm  weekly 
made  use  of  its  quotations  on  wheat  in 
their  marketing  transactions  and  re- 
fused to  sell  Saturday,  they  suffered  a 
severe  loss  on  account  of  that  paper's 
erroneous  quotations.  In  presenting 
such  quotations,  without  giving  a  date 
and  without  even  naming  a  market  on 
which  they  apply,  any  farm  weekly  is 
guilty  of  a  great  injustice  to  its  readers. 

"Of  what  avail  is  it  to  help  a  farmer 
to  raise  more  wheat  or  more  of  other 
crops  from  cultivated  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  mislead  him  as  to  market 
quotations?  It  is  as  unprofitable  to 
farmers  to  quote  a  market  too  high  as 
to  under-quote  it,  for  in  each  case  the 
producer  is  misled,  often  to  his  finan- 
cial injury. 

"If  the  editors  of  some  of  the  farm 
weeklies  which  persist  in  giving  market 
prices  without  specifying  time  or  place 
were  practical  enough  to  appreciate 
what  it  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to 
a  farmer  to  have  accurate  figures,  they 
would  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  their 
reprehensible  practice  of  leaving  their 
readers  at  sea.  The  farmer  needs  ac- 
curate market  quotations  as  badly  as 
he  needs  correct  advice  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  breeding, 
feeding  and  other  work  connected  with 
the  business  of  growing  food.  The  fail- 
ure of  farmers  to  obtain  accurate  fig- 
ures instead  of  the  misleading  quotations 
of  the  Topeka  farm  weekly  probably 
results  in  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  if  not  millions,  in  their  reve- 
nues from  the  products  of  their  labor." 

The  Telegram  does  Kansas  Farmbr 
an  injustice  in  not  being  mofe  specific. 
The  editors  of  Kansas  Farmer  long  ago 
went  into  this  matter  of  market  quota- 
tions and  decided  that  it  was  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  such  service  in 
a  weekly  paper  for  the  very  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Telegram  in  this  edi- 
torial. We  yield  this  field  to  the  mar- 
ket daily  which  is  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish this  service  accurately.  We  feel 
that  the  Telegram  should  call  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  the  fact  that 
Kansas  Farmer  follows  this  policy  in 
the  matter  of  market  reports  and  that 
the  above  editorial  was  not  directed  at 
this  paper. 

SI  &  SI 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  SHOW 

A  judge  from  South  America  will 
place  the  grade  and  cross-bred  fat  steers 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  year. 
The  man  selected  is  Senor  Carlos  M. 
Duggan,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a 
leading  ranch  owner  of  that  country. 
Senor  Ricardo  F.  Pearson,  another  prom- 
inent live  stock  man  of  Argentina,  has 
been  selected  by  the  American  Short- 
horn Association  to  pass  on  Shorthorn 
steers. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  good 
many  years  to  have  foreign  judges  to 
pass  on  the  grade  and  cross-bred  steers 
at  this  live  stock  show,  but  heretofore 
they  have  all  come  from  Great  Britain. 
This  new  departure  has  considerable 
significance  to  the  pure-bred  live  stock 
interests  of  this  country.  For  thirty 
Vears  the  leading  ranchmen  of  Argentina 
have  been  liberal  buyers  of  breeding  ani- 
mals in  Great  Britain.  The  prices  paid 
nave  at  times  been  startling.  They 


have  been  such  strong  bidders  for  "tops" 
that  it  has  been  difficult  for  American 
importers  to  compete  with  them. 

American  breeders  have  been  looking 
with  longing  eyes  at  this  South  Amer- 
ican trade  for  some  time.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  in  most  lines 
our  breeders  are  producing  animals  that 
measure  up  to  the  highest  British  stand- 
ard. Only  occasionally,  however,  have 
sales  been  made  to  South  American 
buyers.  The  European  war  has  greatly 
disturbed  commercial  relations  between 
Argentina  and  Europe,  and  this  country 
is  now  looking  to  America  for  breeding 
stock.  Only  recently  a  very  large  ship- 
ment of  high-class  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
was  forwarded  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  selection  of  two 
judges  from  Argentina  for  the  Interna- 
tion  will,  without  doubt,  further  en- 
courage friendly  live  stock  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Following  the  selection  of  these  judges 
by  the  directors  of  the  International 
show,  a  cablegram  was  received  from 
the  management  of  the  great  breeding 
show  of  Argentina,  asking  that  a  quar- 
tet of  American  judges  be  sent  to  place 
the  awards  on  the  Shorthorns,  Herefords, 
Angus,  Lincoln  sheep,  and  draft  horses, 
at  this  show  which  will  be  held  in 
August.  The  exhibit  of  Shorthorn 
classes  alone  at  this  Argentina  national 
show  frequently  extends  to  more  than  a 
thousand  entries,  which  shows  the  mag- 
nitude otf  this  event.  The  selection  of 
men  qualified  to  respond  to  this  impor- 
tant call  was  taken  up  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional. The  following  selections  were 
made:  Shorthorn  judge,  Prof.  C.  F. 
Curtiss;  Hereford  and  Angus  judge, 
Frank  VanNatta;  Lincoln  sheep  judge, 
Robert  Miller;  draft  horse  judge,  Frank 
B.  Ogilvie. 

This  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
these  two  great  live  stock  shows  is  cer- 
tin  to  lead  to  considerable  development 
along  the  line  of  opening  up  South  Amer- 
ican trade  to  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  this  country. 

SI    SI  SI 

How  long  can  a  tractor  be  expected 
to  last  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 
The  average  life  of  a  tractor  on  a  160- 
acre  farm  should  be  at  least  ten  years 
if  given  good  care,  although  many,  in 
figuring  tractor  power  costs,  estimate 
the  life  at  only  five  years.  If  the  trac- 
tor is  good  for  only  five  years  and  does 
the  work  on  a  160-acre  farm,  it  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself.  Good  care 
means  proper  adjustment  and  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  keep  any  class  of  high 
grade  machinery  in  good  working  order. 
All  working  parts  must  be  kept  clean, 
well  oiled  or  greased,  all  take-up  bear- 
ings must  be  adjusted  and  all  bolts  and 
nuts  kept  tight.  If  this  is  done  the 
minimum  wear  results  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  unless  the  tractor  is  heavily 
overloaded  and  subjected  to  undue 
strains,  a  well  designed  and  well  built 
machine  will  not  perform  its  duties  sat- 
isfactorily for  ten  years. 

St    SI  SI 
WILL  GROW  FEED  CROPS 

The  Hessian  fly  may  be  the  means  of 
compelling  more  diversified  farming  in 
the  wheat  belt.  A  good  many  wheat 
farmers  will  have  wheat  that  will  be 
too  badly  damaged  to  pay  to  leave  it  to 
be  harvested.  Already  hundreds  of 
acres  of  'wheat  have  been  abandoned. 
What  to  do  with  these  fields  is  the 
question. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  feed  crops, 
and  nothing  will  give  better  returns 
when  properly  handled  than  the  grow- 
ing of  such  crops.  Even  at  this  late 
date  cane  and  kafir  are  sure  to  produce 
forage  and  grain  under  reasonably  favor- 
able conditions.  If  there  is  any  live 
stock  on  the  place,  these  feed  crops  can 
be  converted  into  money.  It  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  put  out  these  feed  crops 
even  though  there  may  be  an  insufficient 
amount  of  stock  on  the  farm  at  the 
present  time  to  consume  the  crop  when 
grown.  The  man  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  feed  can  often  take  advantage 
of  market  conditions  and  buy  stock. 
When  feed  is  lacking,  many  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  stock  at  a  sacrifice. 

Some  yield  figures  from  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  will  be  suggestive 
in  connection  with  the  kinds  of  feeds 
best  to  plant.    For  the  years  of  1912, 


'  1913,  and  1914,  kafir  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  10.60  tons  an  acre,  green  weight,  at 
Manhattan;  cane,  16.93  tons.  In  1915, 
the  cane  yielded  23.4  tons  an  acre.  The 
cane  did  not  mature  well  last  fall  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  season,  but  it  i3  a 
splendid  crop  both  for  dry  forage  and 
silage,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  will  ma- 
ture much  better  than  it  did  last  fall. 
For  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  state,  the  Kansas  Orange  is  the  best 
variety.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state  the  Red  Amber  and  the  Western 
Orange  will  give  the  best  results. 

It  is  our  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
paying  proposition  for  many  of  the 
wheat  farmers  to  list  in  feed  crops  in 
the  abandoned  wheat  fields.  It  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  better  balanced  sys- 
tem of  farming. 

SI   SI  SI 

BANKERS  ENCOURAGE  CLUB  WORK 

Bankers  of  Kansas  are  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  lending  their  support  to 
such  movements  as  the  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club.  Bankers  all  over  the  United 
States  are  realizing  the  value  of  such 
club  work  as  a  means  of  materially  im- 
proving rural  conditions.  Pig  clubs  have 
been  most  popular.  As  far  as  we  know, 
ours  is  the  first  dairy  club.  Not  a  few 
of  the  bankers  in  various  sections  have 
made  it  possible  for  worthy  club  mem- 
bers to  secure  pigs  on  their  personal 
notes.  In  this  way  a  well-bred  pig  is 
secured  and  the  member  can  pay  for  it 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  pig  as  a  meat 
animal  or  from  the  sale  of  offspring  in 
the  case  of  a  breeding  animal.  The 
member  enters  into  a  business  agreement 
— with  the  parents'  consent — with  the 
banker.  This  arrangement  is  a  prac- 
tical means  of  teaching  business  methods 
to  the  rural  young  people.  It  is  also  a 
character-building  process,  for  it  is  but 
natural  for  a  boy,  when  treated  as  a 
man,  to  act  in  a  manly  manner. 

This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
bankers  is  in  many  cases  business  acu- 
men. A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  Texas 
bank.  The  president  of  the  bank  placed 
326  pigs  among  the  pig  club  members 
of  his  county.  As  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quaintance made  in  securing  and  placing 
these  pigs,  many  new  patrons  were  se- 
cured. These  patrons  brought  in  over 
$75,000  in  individual  deposits.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  profitable  business  for 
the  bank,  but  it  is  also  a  means  that 
will  increase  with  time  in  its  beneficial 
influence.  One  of  the  Texas  papers 
states  that  the  banker  "has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  prosperity  which  will 
be  lasting.  The  boys  that  he  has  helped 
to  get  started  in  the  hog  business  are 
now  on  their  feet  financially  and  before 
many  years  they  will  be  making  big 
shipments  of  hogs  to  market  each  year. 
The  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
hogs  will  be  expended  in  further  devel- 
oping the  county.  Every  merchant  in 
the  county  will' profit,  the  banks  will 
get  more  deposits,  and  the  farmers  will 
have  more  money  with  which  to  further 
develop  their  farms." 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  will 
lead  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  profitable  industry.  It  has 
greater  possibilities  than  the'  pig  clubs 
because  of  the  great  economy  of  the  cow 
as  a  producer  of  food  value.' 

SI   SI  SI 
"TITANIC"  WHEAT 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  been  advised  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  California  that  a  variety 
of  wheat  is  being  advertised  under  the 
name  "Titanic."  The  assertion  is  made 
that  it  is  a  new  variety  of  wheat  dis- 
covered in  England  about  four  years  ago, 
and  that  a  small  quantity  of  seed  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Titanic. 
The  wheat  is  represented  as  having  ex- 
tremely high  yielding  power,  the  returns 
reaching  as  high  as  7,000-fold.  A  photo- 
graph sent  by  this  correspondent  shows 
a  head  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
widely  exploited  "Alaska"  wheat.  Five 
acres  of  the  wheat  are  said  to  be  grow- 
ing in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  the 
seed,  it  is  believed,  will  be  offered  at 
high  prices  after  harvest.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  further  or  more  definite 
information  concerning  this  variety,  but 
farmers  and  dealers  are  cautioned  to  be 
on  their  guard  concerning  this  new  ex- 
ploitation. 


MEAT  ANIMALS  SUPPLANTED 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy 
Association  recently  held  in  Abilene, 
President  H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  dairy  cow  as  an  economical  pro- 
ducer of  human  food.  A  portion  of  this 
address  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  In  this  discussion  he  showed  how 
the  cow  has  supplanted  meat-producing 
animals  because  of  her  greater  efficiency. 
He  stated  that  as  countries  become  more 
populous,  vegetables  and  fruits  supplant 
most  forms  of  animal  products  in  the 
dietary  of  the  people.  The  one  standing 
exception  is  poultry,  which  has  held  out 
to  the  last.  It  is  true  that  the  fowl,  when 
charged  with  all  the  feed  consumed,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  most  costly  of  animal 
products,  yet  domestic  fowls  live  so 
largely  on  products  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste  and  they  are  so  well 
adapted  to  living  in  close  proximity  with 
people  that  they  form  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  animal  industry  that  we  have. 
Fowls  and  fish  are  the  animal  industries 
China  has  left.  The  duck,  goose,  and 
the  chicken  are  still  there  in  such  quan- 
tities as  furnish  an  important  item  of 
export.  As  well  adapted  as  is  the  state 
of  California  to  the  production  of  poul- 
try, San  Francisco  buys  large  quantities 
of  eggs  from  China.  The  fowls  them- 
selves are  exported  to  this  country  in 
considerable  quantities.  Much  of'  the 
albumen  used  by  us  in  sensitizing  pho- 
tographic plates  is  made  from  eggs  and 
comes  from  China. 

President  Waters  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  meat  from  the  three  principal 
sources,  is  perhaps  in  this  order — beef, 
mutton,  pork.  Beef  is  costly  to  produce 
and  sells  at  a  relatively  low  price.  While 
it  costs  less  to  produce  pork  than  mut- 
ton, the  difference  between  the  two  is 
not  large  and  on  the  average  is  much 
less  than  the  difference  between  either 
of  these  and  beef. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  ani- 
mals bring  on  the  market,  when  fitted  as 
they  usually  are,  prices  in  just  the  re- 
verse order  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past.  That  is,  hogs  have  perhaps 
sold  highest,  with  sheep  a  very  close  sec- 
ond, and  cattle  considerably  below 
either. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  a 
strictly  agricultural  region,  such  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  margin  between 
the  cost  and  selling  price  has  been  low- 
est in  beef  of  any  of  our  meat  animals. 
$t  t^f 

LIVE  STOCK  MEETING  AT  K.  S.  A.  C. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant live  stock  meeting  that  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  June  9.  A  paper  of  excep- 
tional interest  to  all  farmers  of  Kansas 
will  be  that  by  Dean  W.  M.  Jardine  on 
"Progress  with  Pastures." 

The  cattlemen  will  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  what  Doctor  Schoenleber  has  to 
say  on  the  new  method  of  controlling 
black-leg. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Call  will  tell  of  experi- 
mental work  in  crops  and  soils. 

In  addition  to  these  addresses  there 
will  be  those  given  by  Dean  C.  F.  Cur- 
tiss of  the  Iowa  State'College,  and  P.  W. 
Goebel  of  Kansas  City.  Special  refer- 
ence was  made  in  last  week's  issue  to 
the  addresses  to  be  made  by  these  two 
prominent  men  from  out  of  the  state. 

The  experimental  farm  and  the  herds 
of  breeding  cattle  will  be  visited  before 
lunch,  which  will  be  served  in  the  judg- 
ing pavilion.  We  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  plan  to  attend  this  impor- 
tant meeting. 

SI   SI  SI 

The  average  dressing  percentage  of 
hogs  is  75,  while  of  cattle  it  is  53  and 
of  sheep  48.  Part  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  method  of  figuring.  In  the 
case  of  the  hog  the  hide,  head  and  feet 
are  included  in  the  carcass  weight,  while 
in  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep  the  head, 
hide  and  feet  are  not  included.  Then 
the  hog  is  very  thick-fleshed  and  has  a 
small  digestive  system.  Cattle  and 
sheep  have  large  paunches  and  digestive 
systems.  Sheep  dress  out  lowest  due 
to  the  wool  and  the  rather  light  flesh- 
ing of  the  carcass. 
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INEVITABILITY  OF  DAIRYING 


Dairy  Cow  Three 
Times  as  Efficient 
as  Steer  in  Produc- 
ing Human  Food 

By  H.  J.  WATERS,  Before 
State  Dairy  Association 


THIS  subject  is  not  of  my  own 
choosing.  I  am  not  by  birth,  edu- 
cation or  sympathy  a  dairyman. 
My  sympathies  and  tastes  are  all  in  the 
other  direction — the  production  of  meat, 
and  primarily  in  the  production  of  beef. 
I  like  the  Shorthorn,  the  Hereford,  and 
the  Angus  much  better  than  I  do  the 
Jersey,  Holstein,  and  Guernsey.  I  like 
the  beef  business  much  better  than  I  do 
the  dairy  industry.  Nevertheless,  I  rea- 
lize that  the  man  who  stands  out  against 
dairy  and  poultry  husbandry  as  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  agriculture  is  standing 
out  against  an  irresistible  force,  and  he 
will  in  the  end  be  as  effectual  as  one  who 
attempts  to  sweep  back  the  ocean  tide 
with  a  broom.  Either  this  country  is 
going  to  be  an  exception  to  all  human 
experience,  or  we  must  ultimately  sur- 
render to  the  inevitable. 

The  beef  business  is  primarily  adapted 
to  the  newer  conditions  such  as  broad 
acres,  cheap  land,  scarce  and  high-priced 
labor,  and  to  the  transportation  of  the 
products  over  long  distances.  As  popu- 
lation becomes  more  dense,  as  land  be- 
comes more  dear,  as  labor  becomes  more 
abundant,  and,  therefore,  cheaper,  we 
shall  produce  on  our  farms  products 
which  will  employ  the  maximum  of 
human  labor.  The  dairy  cow,  the  pig, 
and  the  hen  will  be  the  last  animals  to 
be  driven  from  our  farms.  We  must  not 
forget  that  human  labor  is  the  only  ex- 
haustless  element  in  production.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  were  form- 
erly the  great  beef-producing  states  of 
the  Union.  At  that  time  the  dairy  in- 
dustry was  being  nursed  and  carried 
along  by  its  enthusiastic  friends  just  as 
it  was  in  Kansas  a  few  years  ago  and 
as  it  yet  is  in  some  parts  of  the  state. 
The  heef  business  was  able  to  take  care 
of  itself  then  as  it  is  yet  in  Kansas. 
Now  the  dairy  business  dominates  in  the 
East  and  they  are  trying  to  coax  back 
the  vanished  beef  industry. 

FERTILITY  RESTORED  BY  DAIRYING. 

Thus,  as  the  farm  land  of  a  com- 
munity is  divided  into  smaller  farms, 
and  as  the  people  are  forced  to  work  on 
an  economical  basis  and  when  their  soil 
fertility  has  become  so  depleted  hy  grain 
farming  that  they  must  conserve  their 
resources,  the  beef  industry  is  the  first 
to  wane  and  in  its  stead  the  dairy  in- 
dustry comes.  First  it  is  usually  com- 
bined with  beef,  but  later,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  and  in 
the  most  congested  centers,  it  becomes  a 
highly  specialized  industry.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  combination  of  beef  and 
dairy  production,  with  dairying  as  the 
principal  feature  and  beef  as  an  adjunct, 
has  remained  stable  in  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  second  class  of 
meat  animals  to  diminish  outside  of  the 
mountain  and  other  strictly  grazing 
regions,  is  the  sheep.  Then  follows  the 
hog,  although  on  account  of  the  use  to 
which  the  hog  may  be  put  as  a  consumer 
of  waste  products  around  the  home,  it 
remains  a  prominent  feature  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  most  densly  populated 
regions  of  Europe. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  approached 
the  most  cogent  reason  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  beef  industry  when  great 
economy  must  be  exercised  in  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

STEER  AND  COW  COMPARED. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  whole  question  is  the  inef- 
ficiency for  the  production  of  human 
food  of  the  beef  animal  as  compared  with 
the  dairy  cow. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  full  feed  a  steer 
for  300  days,  and  that  his  average  daily 
gain  for  that  time  is  two  and  one-fourth 
pounds,  making  a  total  gain  or  675 
pounds.  In  the  same  length  of  time  a 
dairy  cow  of  quality  equal  to  that  of 
the  steer  above  assumed  would  produce, 


SOME  KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB  MFMBERS  INSPECTING  HERD  OF  O.  GIACOMINI,  LEAYUt.  WOSTH  C»U«TT; — HERE  THE  EFFI- 
CIENCY OF  WELL-BRED  COWS  IS  RECOGNIZED.  DAIRY  CATTLE  ALWAYS  SUPPLANT  BEEF  ANIMALS  AS  LANDS  BECOME  HIGH  IN  PRICE 


at  the  very  least,  0,000  pounds  of  milk. 
The  dairy  cow  will  require  for  the  pro- 
duction of  her  annual  milk  output  less 
grain,  less  hay,  less  grass  and  less  range 
than  will  the  steei'  in  the  production  of 
its  675  pounds  of  gain  in  weight. 

Let  us,  however,  inspect  these  total 
annual  products  more  closely.  The  675 
pounds  gained  by  the  steer  will  contain 
280  pounds  of  water;  253  pounds  of  fat; 
95.5  pounds  protein;  and  40.5  pounds 
ash;  or  a  total  of  389  pounds  of  dry 
matter. 

The  0,000  pounds  of  milk  produced  by 
the  cow  in  the  same  length  of  time  might 
be  safely  estimated  to  contain  5,160 
pounds  of  water;  276  pounds  of  fat;  285 
pounds  of  sugar;  231  pounds  protein; 
and  48  pounds  ash;  or  a  total  of  840 
pounds  dry  matter. 

The  water  in  the  meat  and  in  the  milk 
is  of  no  more  value  for  food  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  cistern  or  spring, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced. 

MUCH  WASTE  IN  STEER'S  PRODUCT 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  detailed  figures 
given  above  will  show  that  the  whole 
story  is  not  yet  told.  The  steer's  prod- 
uct will  need  to  be  still  further  reduced, 
because  a  portion  of  the  gain  made  is 
inedible,  being  in  the  form  of  increase  in 
weight  of  bone,  hoof,  horn,  hide,  vital 
organs,  blood,  etc.  We  have  no  reliable 
data  from  which  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  the  annual  growth  of  this  material 
on  a  steer,  but  it  is  certainly  safe  to 
assume  that  the  amount  of  ash  given 
could  be  classed  as  inedible  and  of  use 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  or 
fertilizer.  On  this  basis  there  would 
need  to  be  deducted  41  pounds  from  the 
total  of  389  pounds  of  dry  matter,  leav- 
ing a  total  of  348  pounds  of  edible  ma- 
terial produced  by  the  steer,  compared 
with  840  pounds  produced  by  the  cow. 

There  is  yet  a  difference  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  fat  produced  by  the  cow  is 
the  most  digestible  of  all  the  animal 
fats.  The  sugar  in  milk  is  perhaps  the 
most  easily  digested  and  assimilated  of 
all  sugars,  and  is  assumed  to  be  all  avail- 


able when  used  as  food.  In  the  case  of 
casein  and  albumen — the  protein  of  milk 
— it  is  practically  completely  digestible, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ash.  There- 
fore, not  only  is  the  edible  material  pro- 
duced by  the  cow  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  as  large  in  amount  as  that  of 
the  steer,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
practically  all  of  this  is  digestible  and 
easily  assimilated  by  people  of  all  years, 
from  youth  to  old  age. 

steer's  fat  of  low  value. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  the  production 
of  the  steer,  there  is  a  further  waste. 
For  when  the  animal  is  slaughtered  the 
butcher  is  compelled  to  trim  the  carcass 
of  its  excess  fat  or  tallow.  In  the  aver- 
age case  this  green  tallow  is  not  worth 
as  much  per  pound  as  he  has  paid  for  the 
steer  alive.  This  tallow  has  perhaps  cost 
the  feeder  ten  cents  or  twelve  cents  a 
pound  to  make,  and  it  has  a  value  when 
sold  as  such,  and  not  attached  to  a 
steak  or  roast,  of  perhaps  less  than  four 
cents.  Furthermore,  when  the  butcher 
divides  this  carcass  into  steaks  and 
roasts,  the  customer  is  constantly  insist- 
ing upon  having  the  excess  tallow 
trimmed  off  before  it  is  weighed.  All 
of  this  tallow  must,  like  that  which  was 
trimmed  from  the  carcass  when  the 
animal  was  killed,  go  into  the  tub  as 
low-priced  material.  Furthermore,  when 
the  steak  or  roast  is  cooked,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fat  is  fried  or  stewed 
out,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  poured  into 
the  garbage  can  or  sewer.  Then,  when 
the  meat  comes  to  the  table,  the  first 
protest  from  the  children  is  against 
being  given  too  much  fat.  The  portion 
of  the  steak  or  roast  is  left  uneaten  is 
the  fat,  and  this  is  essentially  wasted 
or  fed  to  the  dog,  the  chickens  or  the 
pigs. 

Thus,  this  high-grade  material — that 
is,  material  that  is  most  expensive  of  all 
animal  products  to  make,  is  really  of 
least  practical  use  for  human  consump- 
tion, because  it,  unlike  butter  fat,  is  of 
itself  not  especially  palatable. 

In  New  York  City  so  much  fat  is 
poured  into  the  sewers  that  recently  the 
city  authorities  set  about  to  recover  it, 


Saving  Effected  by  Selling  Butter  Instead  of  Feed 

Butter  sold  to  other  states  in  one  year 

by  Kansas   9,305,603  pounds 

Total    feed    required    to    produce  this 

amount  of  butter   537.398,000  pounds 

Farm  value  of  this  feed   $1,768,065.57 

Value  of  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound  $1,861,120.60 

Value  of  skim  milk  at  i  cent  per  pound   442,016.14  2,303,136.74 

Excess  value  of  butter  and  milk   $  535,071.17 

Value  of  fertility  in  butter  at  51  cents  a  ton.  .$  2,372.94 
Value  of  fertility  in  feed   1,236,714.64 

Saved"  to  farm  when  marketed  as  butter   $1,234,341.70 

Freight  Balance  Sheet 

Freight  on  butter   $  59,928.06 

Freight  on  feed   1,236,016.78 

Saving  in  freight  bv  marketing  butter  instead 

of  feed   $1,176,088.72 

Total  saving  to  state  through  selling  butter 

instead  of  feed   $2,945,501.59 


and  millions  of  pounds  are  thus  taKen 
from  the  sewerage  and  sold  at  a  low 
price,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  This  means  that  the  corn  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  being  converted 
into  high-priced  fat  on  our  hogs,  cattle 
and  sheep,  a  portion  of  which  finally 
"  finds  its  way  into  a  soap  factory  through 
the  sewers  of  our  great  cities. 

Just  what  number  of  pounds  of  the 
annual  production  of  the  steer  would  be 
actually  left  as  digestible  material  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
digestible  matter  produced  by  the  cow  is 
about  three  times  as  large  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  steer  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  a  very  much  more  efficient 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  our 
grain,  grass,  and  hay  into  edible  animal 
products  than  is  the  beef  steer,  or  than 
is  any  animal  producing  meat,  for  that 
matter. 

cow  requires  less  grain 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  cow  will  make  the  yearly  product 
ascribed  to  her  in  the  foregoing  computa- 
tions on  grass  alone  without  grain  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  rest  of  the 
year  she  will  eat  less  grain  per  day  than 
the  steer  will  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  the 
steer  to  the  full  limit  of  his  appetite  for 
each  one  of  the  300  days  figured  in  the 
foregoing  tables  in  order  to  have  him 
make  the  amount  of  gain  credited  to> 
him.  All  these  figures  for  the  cow  are 
in  every  way  conservative.  It  is  likely 
indeed  that  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  steer  to  make  the  gains 
used  in  our  computations  would  produce 
fully  one-third  more  milk  and  total 
solids  than  has  been  credited  to  the  cow. 
advantages  of  selling  butter 
The  economic  advantages  of  using 
dairy  animals  as  a  market  for  farm- 
grown  feeds,  are  most  strikingly  shown^ 
in  the  table  on  this  page.  The  amount 
of  butter  sold  in  one  year  to  other  states 
is  from  actual  figures  secured  from  the 
creameries  of  the  state.  The  feed  re- 
quired has  been  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  standard  dairy  rations  and  in  placing 
a  value  on  the  feeds  it  has  been  assumed 
that  they  could  be  sold  on  the  market  as 
readily  as  the  butter.  The  freight 
figures  were  supplied  by  one  of  the  rail- 
road companies  of  Kansas  and  represent 
actual  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Foreign  countries  in  making  their  pur- 
chases almost  invariably  buy  raw  ma- 
terial and  in  so  doing  fatten  their  soil  at 
our  expense.  We  sell  annually  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  products  to  the 
little  country  of  Denmark  and  buy  but 
two  million  dollars'  worth  of  products 
from  that  country.  They  buy  enormous 
quantities  of  oilmeal,  cottonseed  cake, 
and  bran.  Their  chief  exports  are  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  bacon.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  Danish  farmer  has 
increased  the  acre  yield  of  his  land  50 
per  cent. 

A  farm  used  for  dairy  purposes  should 
gain  constantly  in  fertility  because  the 
manurial  value  of  the  feed  grown  on  the 
farm  is  retained  and  that  of  purchased 
feeds  is  added.  When  milk  products  are 
sold  from  the  farm  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  plant  food  contained  in  the  entire 
crop,  is  sold. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm —  Overflow  Items  From  Other  Departments 


ONE  of  our  readers  asks  if  it  will 
pay  to  go  to  the  expense  of  put- 
ting up  shed  or  barns  to  protect 
alfalfa  from  the  rain. 

No  bulky  feed  produced  on  the  farm 
compares  with  alfalfa  in  feeding  value. 
It  contains  almost  as  much  protein  as 
wheat  bran.  It  is  rich  in  ash — animals 
fed  good  alfalfa  never  lack  for  bone. 
When  the  hay  is  exposed  to  rain  much 
of  this  feeding  value  is  dissolved  and 
washed  out.  By  keeping  it  bright  it 
will  command  a  higher  price  on  the 
market  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  it  is  also 
worth  much  more  for  feeding.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  paying  investment  to  , 
put  up  sheds  for  protecting  alfalfa  from 
the  rain.  Each  year  there  are  enormous 
losses  of  this  most  valuable  feed  because 
it  is  left  out  without  such  protection. 
The  sheds  used  need  not  be  expensive. 
Some  20-foot  poles  can  be  set  up  and  a 
roof  made  of  corrugated  steel  or  roofing 
boards.  The  sides  do  not  need  to  be 
covered  more  than  five  or  six  feed  down 
from  the  top.  Such  a  shed  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  very  short  time. 


The  Binder  Engine. 

S.  L.,  Clay  County,  asks  if  an  engine 
suitable  for  running  a  binder  is  a  good 
investment. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  few  farmers 
have  used  engines  to  run  their  binders. 
The  engine  furnishes  power  to  operate 
the  machinery  so  it  is  independent  of 
the  bull  wheel.  All  the  horses  have  to 
do  is  to  pull  the  machine  over  the  ground 
and  the  bull  wheel  does  not  have  to  de- 
liver any  power  for  running  the  machine. 
Last  year,  owning  to  the  excessive  rains, 
many  fields  were  so  wet  that  only  by 
using  engines  could  the  grain  be  harvest- 
ed at  all.  After  a  crop  has  been  grown 
a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  let  it  go  un- 
harvested.  All  he  has  put  into  the  crop 
becomes  a  dead  loss  in  such  case.  The 
engine  is  so  much  superior  to  horse 
power  when  used  on  a  binder  or  header 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  the  harvesting 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  done 
where  horses  must  furnish  all  the  power. 
With  an  engine  to  operate  the  binder, 
the  machine  can  be  pulled  through  fields 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the 
binder  at  all  if  the  power  had  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  bull  wheel.  We  believe 
the  engine  for  operating  the  binder  or 
header  should  become  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  harvesting  outfit. 

These  engines  can  be  used  for  scores 
of  other  purposes.  If  they  had  no  other 
use  than  to  run  the  binder  during  the 
harvest  they  might  not  be  profitable  in- 
vestments, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  general-purpose  farm  engines, 
and  can  be  used  the  year  around,  the 
money  put  into  one  is  well  spent. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  begin  now 
to  make  preparations  for  the  coming- 
harvest  and  if  an  engine  is  to  be  used 
there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  its  pur- 
chase. It  takes  some  time  to  adjust  the 
engine  to  the  binder,  and  when  the  crop 
is  ready  to  harvest  there  is  little  time 
for  doing  this  work. 


Testing  Milk  for  Fat. 

A.  E.,  a  California  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  asks  if  the  comparative  value 
of  cows  can  be  determined  by  setting 
samples  of  their  milk  in  glasses  and 
measuring  the  thickness  of  the  cream 
that  rises.  Also,  when  two  samples 
measure  the  same,  would  the  one  having 
the  richer  yellow  color  contain  more  but- 
ter fat  than  the  one  paler  in  color? 

Measuring  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  cream  that  rises  is  a  very  unreliable 
method  of  testing  milk  for  butter  fat. 
The  fat  in  milk  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules.  They  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  the  milk  from  different  cows.  When 
these  globules  of  fat  are  relatively  largo 
the  cream  or  the  fat  rises  quickly;  when 
they  are  small  the  fat  does  not  separate 
quickly,  and  the  separation  will  never  be 
as  complete  as  in  milk  having  the  large 
globules.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  results  secured  in  using  hand 
separators.  These  make  a  complete 
separation  of  the  milk  and  cream  with- 
out reference  to  the  comparative  size  of 
the  fat  globules.  In  the  old  days  when 
gravity  separation  was  the  method  prac- 
ticed, it  was  important  to  have  milk 
upon  which  the  cream  would  rise  quickly 
when  set  in  pans  or  crocks.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  some  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
to  produce  milk  having  large  fat  globules. 
The  cream  on  Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk 
separates  more  quickly  when  set  in  pans 
than  that  of  Holsteins.  The  fat  in  Hol- 
atein  milk  remains  in  suspension  because 
the  blobule3  are  very   small,  and  for 


whole  milk  consumption  Holstein  breed- 
ers claim  this  is  an  advantage.  It  will 
be  seen  from  these  statements  that  the 
number  of  inches  of  cream  that  rises  on 
milk  cannot  be  taken  as  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  the  milk 
contains.  Of  course,  when  a  large 
amount  of  cream  rises  on  a  bottle  or 
glass  of  milk  it  is  an  indication  that  it 
is  rich  milk,  but  as  an  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
the  sample  contains,  it  is  unreliable. 
The  Babcock  test  is  the  only  simple  and 
reliable  method  of  determining  the  per- 
cent of  fat  in  samples  of  milk.  This 
test  should  always  be  employed  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  fat  produced  by 
cows. 

Color  is  commonly  associated  with 
richness  in  milk,  but  a  rich,  yellow  milk 
may  not  contain  any  more  butter  fat 
than  another  sample  much  paler  in  color. 
It  is  common  observation  that  all  cows 
give  milk  of  a  richer  color  in  spring  and 
summer   when  they   are   eating  green 
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feeds,  than  during  the  winter  season 
when  they  are  eating  dry  feeds.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
give  milk  that  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
yellow  than  that  of  most  other  breeds. 
This  color  is  produced  by  a  substance 
called  carotin.  This  coloring  matter  is 
present  in  the  carrot  in  large  quantities 
— hence  the  name.  Green  feeds  are  rich 
in  carotin,  also  hay  that  has  been  care- 
fully cured  so  its  bright,  green  color  has 
been  retained.  Good  silage  also  contains 
it.  Bleached  hay,  dry  fodder,  straw  and 
similar  feeds  are  poor  in  carotin,  also 
most  of  the  commonly  used  concentrates 
and  grains.  This  explains  why  cows 
produce  light-colored  milk  in  winter. 

Jerseys  and  Guernseys  have  no  power 
to  manufacture  this  coloring  matter,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  breed  characteristic 
with  them  to  transfer  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  color  from  the  feed  to  the 
milk.  The  rich,  yellow  color  of  the  skin 
of  these  breeds  and  other  dairy  breeds  as 
well,  is  due  to  deposits  of  carotin.  Cows 
having  a  large  amount  of  yellow  color 
stored  up  in  their  bodies  can  draw  on 
this  reserve  and  produce  yellow  milk 
even  when  consuming  feeds  very  poor  in 
carotin. 

In  selling  whole  milk  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  it  look  yellow  because  con- 
sumers associate  yellow  color  with  rich- 
ness. For  the  same  reason  butter  that 
is  off  in  color  is  not  as  acceptable  as  that 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  coloring 
matter.  The  color,  however,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  richness  of  the  milk. 


Catch  Crops. 

E.  R.,  Sumner  County,  writes  that  the 
green  bugs  have  destroyed  his  oats,  and 
he  wishes  advice  as  to  what  crops  to 
plant  at  this  late  date. 

No  crop  should  be  planted  until  the 
bugs  have  been  starved  out  or  brought 
under  control  by  their  parasitic  enemies. 
Planting  another  crop  would  simply  be 
supplying  feed  for  the  bugs.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  graze  the  oats  with  hogs  or  other 
stock,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  pas- 
ture them.  As  soon  as  they  have  been 
grazed  down  the  ground  should  be 
plowed.  This  will  turn  under  the  insects 
and  leave  no  food  for  those  that  escape. 
By  keeping  the  ground  in  good  condition 
some  quick-maturing  crops  can  be 
planted  later,  such  as  feterita  or  early 
strains  of  kafir  for  grain,  and  Sudan 


planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June 
grass  or  cane  for  hay.  Feterita  can  be 
and  mature  a  crop  of  grain  in  ordinary 
seasons.  If  the  season  should  be  too 
wet  it  will  not  do  as  well  as  will  kafir. 
Sudan  can  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1 
and  yield  a  good  crop  of  forage.  It 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  using  four  or 
five  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Some, 
however,  prefer  to  plant  with  the  grain 
drill.  This  will  take  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  seed. 


Polled  Herefords 

E.  L.  Farmer,  a  Polled  Hereford 
breeder  of  Missouri,  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows, regarding  this  new  breed  of  cattle: 

"There  are  over  five  hundred  members 
in  the  Polled  Hereford  Association,  over 
fifteen  hundred  different  herds  and  more 
than  7,000  cattle  recorded.  Kansas  has 
nearly  fifty  members  in  the  association. 
In  the  Polled  Hereford  sale  at  Des 
Moines,"  February  8,  twenty-eight  bulls 
sold  at  an  average  of  $558,  twenty-nine 
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females  averaged  $397,  or  an  average  for 
fifty-seven  head  of  $476.  These  must 
have  been  pretty  good  cattle  to  make 
such  high  sale  averages." 

Our  correspondent  fears  that  some  of 
our  readers  may  misunderstand  some  of 
the  statements  made  in  a  recent  article 
on  this  need  breed.  In  this  article  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  fact  that  only 
about  100  naturally  polled  Herefords 
were  registered  in  the  American  Here- 
ford Record  Association.  The  two 
Pqlled  Hereford  record  associations  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  double  stan- 
dard Polled  Herefords,  but  accept  for 
registry  animals  that  are  not  eligible  in 
the  American  Hereford  Record.  Horn- 
less Herefords  are  somewhat  of  a  rarity, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
breed,  breeders  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  pure-bred  Herefords 
of  the  old  breed.  A  double  standard 
Polled  Hereford  is  one  that  is  not  only 
possessed  of  the  polled  character,  but 
also  by  its  ancestry  eligible  to  registry 
in  the  books  of  the  American  Hereford 
Record. 

We  feel  sure  this  breed  has  a  great 
future  before  it.  Horns  are  objection- 
able in  the  feed  lot,  and  the  demand  will 
undoubtedly  be  great  for  cattle  possess- 
ing the  hornless  character. 


Destroying  Peach  Tree  Borers. 

B.  T.  S.,  Sedgwick  County,  writes  that 
borers  are  injuring  his  young  peach 
orchard,  and  asks  how  he  can  prevent 
their  doing  further  injury. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  out  the 
worms.  After  this  has  been  done,  apply 
a  protective  solution  and  mound  up  the 
"dirt  around  the  tree  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  ten  inches.  This  is  the  advice  of  J.  H. 
Merrill,  assistant  entomologist  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station. 

A  good  protective  wash  can  be  made 
by  adding  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
five  gallons  of  lime  and  sulphur  solu- 
tion. The  arsenate  act3  as  a  poison  and 
the  lime  and  sulphur  as  a  repellant. 
Various  kinds  of  wrappings  have  been 
advocated,  but  these  are  seldom  satis- 
factory. 

Mounding  up  the  earth  compels  the 
female  to  deposit  the  eggs  high  up  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  this  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number 
of  eggs  deposited. 

This  borer  passes  the  winter  in  the 


larval  stage,  many  of  them  only  half 
grown.  They  begin  working  actively  in 
the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  fully  mature 
come  out  from  their  burrows  and  spin 
themselves  a  cocoon  of  silk. 


Dock  Lambs  Before  Fly  Time 

Lambs  that  have  not  already)  been 
docked  should  he  attended  to  at  once. 
If  docking  is  delayed  much  longer,  flies 
will  give  trouble  by  laying  eggs  close  to 
the  wounds.  The  maggots  that  hatch 
from  these  eggs  feed  in  or  near  the 
wound  and  prevent  it  from  healing. 

Many  neglect  to  dock  the  lambs.  It 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
is  advisable  because  docked  lambs  pre- 
sent a  more  attractive  appearance  than 
those  with  long  tails,  they  bring  from 
25  to  50  cents  more  a  100  pounds  when 
marketed,  and  in  case  of  scours  when 
the  flock  is  turned  on  grass  filth  will 
often  collect  on  the  tails  of  the  docked 
lambs,  making  an  ideal  place  for  mag- 
gots to  live. 

At  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  no  bad  results  from  dock- 
ing have  ever  been  noticed  and  in  no 
case  do  the  records  show  any  loss  in 
weight  due  to  docking.  Strong  healthy 
lambs  can  be  docked  most  easily  when 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks  old  by 
cutting  the  tail3  off  about  an  inch  from 
the  body  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  Older 
lambs  will  frequently  bleed  badly  if 
docked  with  a  knife  or  hatchet.  Hot 
irons  are  used  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  blood,  which  in  some  cases  will 
be  so  great  as  to  weaken  the  lambs  and 
cut  down  their  gain  for  a  week  or  more. 
The  regular  docking  iron  which  can  be 
purchased  from  any  sheep  supply  house 
at  $1:25  to  $1.50  is  used  for  docking  the 
Iambs  of  the  College  flock.  A  hot  chisel, 
no  doubt,  would  be  just  as  successful. 

The  purpose  of  the  use  of  the  hot  iron 
is  to  prevent  bleeding  by  thoroughly 
searing  the  ends  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The  irons  should  be  heated  until  they 
are  cherry  red.  If  they  are  too  cold, 
the  blood  vessels  will  not  be  seared;  if 
they  are  too  fot,  the  tails  will  be  taken 
off  too  quickly  and  some  bleeding  will 
frequently  occur.  An  ordinary  tin- 
smith's blow  torch  -is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  means  of  heating  the  irons, 
but  a  portable  forge  may  be  used. 

Ram  lambs  that  are  not  to  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  should  always  be 
castrated  at  docking  time*  This  is  not 
necessary  in  case  of  lambs  that  are  to 
be  sold  for  mutton  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months,  but  spring  lambs  that 
are  not  to  be  marketed  until  fall  will 
be  much  easier  to  manage  and  fatten  if 
castrated.  This  operation  should  always 
be  performed  before  flies  become  trou- 
blesome in  spring. — H.  Hackedorn. 


Fitting  the  Horse  Collar 
Ill-fitting  collars   are   frequently  re- 
sponsible for  sore  shoulders. 

The  collar  should  fit  snugly.  It 
should  not  pinch  at  the  crest  of  the 
neck  and  there  should  be  room  enough 
between  the  collar  and  lower  part  of  the 
neck  to  admit  the  hand  freely  when  not 
pulling.  The  contact  surface  of  the  col- 
lar should  be  smooth  and  plastic  and  dis- 
tributed over  as  much  bearing  surface  as 
possible.  The  incrustations  that  form  on 
a  collar  should  be  removed  daily  to  pre- 
vent chafing  of  the  skin.  Sweat  pads  or 
false  collars  should  not  be  used  except 
in  cases  where  the  animal  has  been  galled 
or  has  a  collar  boil,  and  in  this  case  a 
hole  should  be  cut  in  the  pad  so  as  to 
prevent  the  bearing  surface  of  the  collar 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sore. 


Farm  Ice  Club 

Ice  on  the  farm  is  a  great  luxury,  but 
not  out  of  reach. 

A  number  of  enterprising  farmers 
could  form  an  ice  club  made  up  of  men 
who  would  join  in  purchasing  a  wagon- 
load  of  ice  from  a  neighboring  town  and 
distribute  it  to  the  members  of  the  club. 
In  some  sections  a  possible  outgrowth  of 
the  idea  might  be  a  community  ice 
house,  especially  if  a  group  of  homes 
were  clustered  about  a  cross  roads,  but 
where  artificial  ice  is  available  it  is  often 
cheaper  and  always  more  sanitary  than 
that  obtained  in  winter  from  ponds  or 
streams. 


Sometimes  automobiles  need  readjust- 
ments and  repairs.  If  you  know  just 
how  to  proceed  and  can  make  them  your- 
self, you  can  save  considerable  money, 
but  it  is  a  good  plan  never  to  turn  a 
screw  or  make  an  adjustment  on  your 
car  unless  you  know  absolutely  what 
you  are  doing. 
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of  course  when  we  consider  raw  products  we 
must  carry  the  subject  further  on  into  the 
matter  of  the  prices  we  get  and  the  prices 
■we  must  pay  for  finished  products.  We  shall 
confine  our  consideration,  too,  to  those  products 
which  have  their  origin  c*i  the  farm  either  in 
the  raw  state  or  finished  and  manufactured 
into  edible  or  wearable  articles. 

Let  us  take  wheat,  for  example.  We  all 
know  that  the  war  has  put  the  price  of  wheat 
way  up.  Very  well — this  means  that  the 
whole  country:  city,  town  and  rural  population 
as  well  are  paying  more  for  their  flout" — there- 
fore the  wheat  raiser  should  theoretically  be 
getting  rich  on  a  product  which  it  costs  him 
no  more  to  raise  than  formerly  and  for  which 
he  gets  more  money. 

But  wait  a  minute — there  are  other  things 
to  consider  in  this  matter  of  growing  rich  oJ 
of  the  war.  Cotton  and  wool  and  meats  and 
farm  machinery  and  sugar  have  gone  up  too. 
This  means  that  while  the  wheat  raiser  is 
getting  more  for  his  product,  he  is  also  paying 
some  other  agriculturist  more  for  his  product. 
This  cuts  down  somewhat  on  the  profits  the 
war  is  bringing  to  the  farmer.  Then  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  way  to  beep  ahead  of  the 
game  is  for  the  farmer  to  pay  the  farmer  who 
raises  his  necessities  the  increased  prices  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  and  when  buying 
his  luxuries  or  those  things  that  are  not  bare 
necessities  of  life  to  pick  and  choose  from 


amongst  them  those  that  have 
not  gone  up  in  price  in  spite 
of  the  war. 

For  example,  here  is  a 
peculiar  situation  in  regard  to 
a  beverage  which  is  so  uni- 
versally liked  that  it  has  be- 
come almost  a  6taple.  The 
name  of  that  beverage  is 
Coca-Cola. 

Now  Coca-Cola,  as  you 
know,  is  really  an  agricultural 
product — a  product  of  the 
60il.  Cane  sugar — the  very 
purest  and  finest — constitutes 
of  Coca-Cola  syrup.  As  you 
know,  sugn.r  has  gone  way  up — so  every  glass 
of  Coca-Cola  you  drink  makes  6ome  farmer's 
heart  gladder. 

So  it  is  with  the  pure  fruit  juices  that, 
combined,  produce  the  inimitable  flavor  of 
Coca-Cola.  Not  so  much  in  quantity  seemingly 
when  you  consider — a  single  glass  of  this 
delicious  beverage,  but  enormous  when  the  en- 
tire Coca-Cola  output  is  considered. 

Tet  this  product  of  nature — of  the  farm — 

increased  in  cost  though  it  has  been  to  the 
makers,  has  not  been  raised  one  penny  in 
price  to  dealer — or  to  you.  The  price  at  the 
so  la  fountain  and  in  the  bottle  has  not  risen 
one  iota. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  rural  population  alone 
of  America  consumes  millions  of  bottles  and 
glasses  of  Coca-Cola  every  year,  you  and  the 
other  agriculturists  of  this  country  will  not 
only  be  able  to  continue  to  please  your  palates 
and  get  delicious  refreshment  with  this  bev- 
erage at  no  increased  cost,  but  you  will  be 
sending  back  to  the  farm  bigger  profits  and 
more  money  at  no  greater  expense  to  yourself. 
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More  for  Your  Money 
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International 
Harvester 
Wagons— 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 

service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 

wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con« 
Struction,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive) 
feature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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FINISHING  WESTERN  LAMBS 


AT  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
a  double-deck  carload  of  310  lambs 
was  divided  into  four  lots  and  the 
lambs  experimentally  fed  the  past  win- 
ter. The  purpose  of  this  trial  was  to 
study  the  value  of  feeds  adapted  to 
Western  Kansas  conditions  in  finishing 
sheep  for  market.  Too  little  is  known 
of  the  value  of  such  feeds  as  kafir  in 
finishing  stock  for  market. 

The  lambs  purchased  cost  $8.15  a  hun- 
dred. They  were  shipped  to  Manhattan 
and  fed  on  kafir  fodder  and  corn  until 
November  26,  when  they  were  divided 
into  four  lots  of  75  lambs  each,  care 
being  taken  to  have  the  lots  as  uniform 
in  weight  and  quality  as  possible.  The 
following  rations  were  fed  to  tlsife  four 
lots:  Lot  one,  shelled  corn,  cottonseed 
meal,  alfalfa,  and  silage;  lot  two,  whole 
kafir,  cottonseed  meal,  alfalfa,  and  sil- 
age; lot  three,  ground  kafir  heads,  cot- 
tonseed meal,  alfalfa,  and  silage;  lot) 
four,  shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
alfalfa.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  direct 
comparison  was  made  between  shelled 
corn  and  threshed  and  whole  kafir,  like- 
wise a  direct  comparison  between  ground 
kafir  heads  and  whole  kafir  grain.  A 
comparison  was  also  made  between  al- 
falfa as  a  roughage  and  alfalfa  and 
silage. 

The  silage  was  fed  at  night  and  the 
alfalfa  in  the  morning.  The  lambs  were 
started  on  a  grain  ration  of  14  pounds 
a  day  to  the  seventy-five  head,  grad- 
ually increasing  to  a  full  feed  which 
amounted  to  over  a  pound  a  day  per 
lamb.  The  same  amount  of  grain  was 
fed  to  the  lambs  in  all  the  lots.  The 
roughage,  of  course,  varied  slightly,  de- 
pending upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
lambs  cleaned  up  what  was  given  them. 

In  Lots  1  and  2  it  was  possible  to 
study  the  comparative  value  of  shelled 
corn  and  whole  kafir.  The  lambs  in  the 
kafir  lot  made  as  good  gains  as  those 
in  the  lot  fed  shelled  corn  and  their 
gains  were  less  expensive  since  the  kafir 
was  figured  at  a  lower  cost.  The  net 
profit  from  the  kafir  lot  was  six  cents 
more  per  lamb  than  the  profits  on  the 
lot  receiving  corn. 

The  lambs  fed  the  ground  kafir  heads 
did  not  show  the  condition  and  finish 
of  those  in  the  lot  receiving  the  whole 
kafir  grain.  On  the  market  they  sold 
for  fifteen  cents  a  hundred  less.  The 
probabilities  are  that  there  was  too  much 
bulky  material  ground  up  with  the  grain. 
By  ordinary  methods  of  heading  it  is 
difficult  to  have  all  the  heads  cut  short 
enough. 

In  comparing  alfalfa  as  roughage  with 
alfalfa  and  silage,  it  was  found  that  the 
lot  fed  the  alfalfa  alone  made  a  little 
better  gains  than  the  lot  receiving  silage 
in  addition.  They  likewise  sold  for  five 
cents  more  a  hundred. 

In  figuring  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  following  prices  per  hundred- 
weight were  charged  for  the  grain: 
Shelled  corn,  $1;  kafir,  00  cents;  ground 
kafir  heads,  72  cents;  cottonseed  meal, 


$36  a  ton.  The  following  prices  for 
roughage  were  used:  Alfalfa,  $8  a  ton; 
silage,  $3  a  ton.  The  table  on  this  page 
gives  the  results  in  full.  The  total 
profit  is  based  on  the  selling  weights  of 
the  lambs  on  the  Kansas  City  market 
where  they  were  sold. 

The  outstanding  lesson  in  this  te9t  is 
the  fact  that  kafir  gave  results  prac- 
tically equal  to  corn.  There  is  no  reason 
why  sheep  cannot  be  fattened  for  mar- 
ket anywhere  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  Corn  is  not  essential  to  fin- 
ishing sheep  for  market.  When  the 
value  of  the  grain  sorghums  is  more 
fully  appreciated  there  Mill  be  much 
more  live  stock  grown  and  fed  on  the 
farms  now  too  largely  devoted  to  ex- 
clusive wheat  growing. 


Plan  Now  for  Fall  Colt  Show 

A  well  managed  colt  show  invariably 
stimulates  interest  in  better  horses.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  about  the  poor  prices 
received  for  horses,  but  upon  careful  in- 
vestigation it  is  nearly  always  found 
that  these  complaints  have  reference  to 
the  prices  paid  for  the  common,  ordi- 
nary kind.  Really  good  draft  horses  are 
scarce,  and  farmers  who  strive  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  will  not  have  much  cause 
to  worry  about  prices. 

Where  colt  shows  are  held,  more  of 
this  kind  of  horses  will  be  grown.  Bet- 
ter breeding  methods  will  be  followed 
and  there  will  be  more  incentive  to 
feeding  the  colts  properly.  In  many 
cases  poor  feeding  results  in  colts  not 
growing  out  as  good  as  they  should. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  colt  show  it 
is  well  to  begin  work  early,  as  the  man- 
agement must  have  time  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  community.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  a  man  manage  the  colt 
show  who  understands  what  must  be 
done. 

The  best  time  for  holding  these  shows 
is  in  October  of  the  fore  part  of  Novem- 
ber. Colts  can  always  be  shown  to  bet- 
ter advantage  after  they  are  weaned 
and  broken  to  halter. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  work- 
ing up  a  colt  show  is  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  stallion  owners  in  the 
community.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
that  they  contribute  prize  money,  but 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
colt  show  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
them  in  a  commercial  way,  as  it  will 
increase  interest  in  better  horses.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  season  stallion  owners 
have  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  who 
are  raising  the  colts,  and  they  can  do 
much  to  work  up  interest. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  prizes  in  each  class  and  ribbons 
should  be  granted  as  well  as  cash  prizes. 
In  fact  a  ribbon  will  be  kept  and  highly 
prized  long  after  the  money  won  ha9 
been  spent  and  forgotten. 

Colt  snows  have  been  successfully 
held  in  connection  with  county  and 
township  fairs,  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
it  held  independently. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


RESULTS  OF  LAMB  FEEDING  TESTS,  NOVEMBER  26,  1915,  TO 

FEBRUARY  14,  1916. 

Lot  1.  Lot  2.  Lot  3  Lot  4. 

Shelled  Whole  Ground 

Torn,  Kafir,  Kafir,  Shelled 

Cottonseed  Cottonseed  Cottonseed  Corn, 

Meal,  Meal,  Meal,  Cottonseed 

Alfalfa  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  Alfalfa,  Meal. 

Silage.  Silage.  Silage.  Alfalfa. 

Lambs  in  lot                          75  75  75  75 

Average  initial  weight             58.58  lbs.  58.S0  lbs.  57.77  lbs.  58.50  lbs. 

Average  final  weight                80.50  "  80.82  "  77.52  "  S1.70  " 

Total  gain                              21.92  "  22.02  "  19.75  "  23.20  " 

Average  daily  gain  274  "  .275  "  .247  "  .290  " 

Dressing  per  cent                     56.67o  55.3<7o  55.0%  56.5% 

Average  Daily  Ration: 

Grain                                1.01  lbs.  1.01  lbs.  1.16  lbs.  1.01  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal  16  "  .16  "  .16  "  .16  " 

Alfalfa  hay  95  "  .95  "  .93  "  1.70  " 

Silage                                1.24  "  1.26  "  1.09  " 

Feed  pee  100  Lbs.  Gain: 

Grain  370.68  lbs.  368.89  lbs.  471.64  lbs.  350.23  lbs. 

Cottonseed  meal  .......  58.39  "  58.11   "  64.82  "  55.17  " 

Alfalfa  hay   348.54  "  346.85  "  377.11  "  61S.39  " 

Silage  454.07  "  459.74  "  444.63  " 

Cost  of  100  pounds  gain....  $6.83  $6.44  $6.74  $6.97 

Cost  of  total  feed  per  head..    1.50  1.42  1.33  1.62 

Initial  hundredweight  value.    8.15  S.15  8.15  S.15 

Final  hundredweight  value. .  11.10  11.10  11.00  11.15 

Average  profit  per  lamb           1.73  1.79  1.60  1..6 
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STORING  WHEAT  ON  FARM 


ABILITY  to  store  the  wheat  crop  on 
the  farm  will  be  perhaps  of 
greater  value  to  the  farmers  this 
year  than  ever  before.  For  this  there 
are  two  principal  reasons  —  first,  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars,  resulting  from 
the  congestion  of  freight  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  second,  the  lower  price  per 
bushel  during  the  early  threshing  season. 
This  lower  price  necessarily  results  from 
inability  to  get  transportation  facilities, 
from  the  greater  risk  and  hence  greater 
margin  taken  by  elevators  to  handle 
grain  before  it  has  gone  through  the 
sweating  process,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  grain  trade  knows  that 
great  quantities  of  wheat  will  be  mar- 
keted in  July,  August  and  September, 
whatever  the  price  may  be. 

In  a  study  of  wheat  marketing,  Prof. 
L.  A.  Fitz  of  the  agricultural  college  has 
found  that  two-thirds  of  Kansas  grain 
is  marketed  in  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception prices  are  lower  than  later  in 
the  year. 

The  principal  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  him- 
self and  consists  in  the  storing  of  grain 
on  the  farm  for  a  short  period  to  sev- 
eral months.  This  may  be  done  by 
stacking  the  grain,  by  storing  it  in  farm 
elevators,  granaries,  or  metal  bins,  or 
by  a  combination  of  stacking  first  and 
storing  in  bins  afterwards.  Grain  well 
stacked  immediately  after  harvest  does 
not  germinate  or  become  bleached,  goes 
through  the  sweating  process  in  the 
stack  and  not  in  the  bin,  and  when 
threshed  and  placed  on  the  market  av- 
erages one  to  two  grades  better  than  if 
threshed  out  of  the  shock.  This  means 
two  to  four  cents  more  per  bushel.  The 
difference  is  especially  marked  in  a  sea- 
son of  wet  harvest.  Even  if  bleached  in 
the  shock  before  stacking,  the  grain  re- 
gains much  of  its  original  color  in  the 
stack. 

The  expense  of  stacking  and  thresh- 
ing may  be  a  little  more  than  if  the 
grain  is  threshed  out  of  the  shock.  The 
fact,  however,  that  many  can  use  their 
labor  more  effectively  over  a  period  of 
stacking  than  over  a  shorter  period  of 
threshing  out  of  the  shock,  more  than 
counterbalances  any  loss  that  may  re- 
sult from  the  additional  labor  in  stack- 
ing.— Edw.  C.  Johnson,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Nasal  Trouble  in  Sheep 

"Grub  in  the  nose"  is  the  common  way 
of  describing  a  condition  caused  by  the 
larva  of  the  sheep  fly  which  lodges  in 
the  facial  cavities  of  sheep;  especially 
young  animals  up  to  yearlings. 

A  sheep  fly  deposits  its  eggs  around 
the  nose  of  the  sheep.  The  eggs  find 
their  way  into  the  nasal  cavity  and 
thence  to  the  cavities  in  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  face  and  head.  In  the  spring 
the  larva  migrate  to  the  nasal  cavity 
and  is  dropped  to  the  ground  in  the 
nasal  discharge.  The  pupa?  develops  and 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  this  develops 
into  the  sheep  fly.  After  fertilization 
the  females  again  deposit  eggs  in  the 
sheep's  nose.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
during  the  summer  months.  Usually 
about  noon,  when  the  sun  is  warmest, 
the  flies  swarm  from  their  resting  places 
in  cracks,  crevices,  underbrush,  etc.  As 
they  approach  the  flock  of  sheep  will 
run  together,  lower  their  heads  and  even 
endeavor  to  thrust  their  noses  into  the 
ground.  However,  as  soon  as  the  eggs 
arc  deposited  the  flies  depart,  the  sheep 
become  quiet  and  nothing  more  is  no- 
ticed until  the  following  spring  when 
the  larva?  make  their  way  out  of  the 
head  cavities. 

Usually  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
and  the  evident  irritation  is  sufficiently 
pronounced  for  a  layman  to  recognize 
the  trouble.  However,  sometimes  the 
catarrhal  signs  are  absent,  but  the  ani- 
mal might  show  signs  of  dizziness,  be- 
come very  nervous  and  may  keep  on  the 
move  almost  constantly,  very  frequently 
circling  in  the  same  direction  until  ex- 
hausted. These  symptoms  are  due  to 
the  larvae  penetrating  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  brain,  rather  than  coming  out 
through  the  nasal  cavity. 

Treatment  of  animals  that  are  show- 
ing the  brain  symptoms  seldom,  if  ever, 
prove  effectual.  Therefore,  such  animals 
should  be  sent  to  slaughter,  preferably 
to  an  establishment  under  federal  in- 
spection, as  soon  as  possible.  Valuable 
breeding  animals  that  are  showing  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  may  be  treated  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian  who  would  open 
the    frontal    sinuses    and    remove  the 


larvse.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
flock  is  affected  the  nose  of  each  affected 
animal  should  be  rubbed  with  snuff  or 
the  animal  should  be  made  to  inhale  an 
irritating  smoke.  The  object  is  to  cause 
the  animal  to  sneeze  violently  and  dis- 
lodge the  larva;  if  possible.  Diluted  vin- 
egar or  salt  water  poured  into  the  nose 
has  also  been  recommended. 

Preventative  measures  are  rather  diffi- 
cult. The  animal's  quarters  should  be 
fumigated  with  an  ill  smelling  prepara- 
tion and  the  sheep's  noses  should  be 
smeared  with  some  such  material  as  tar, 
hartshorn  oil  or  any  material  that  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  suggested  that 
salt  be  placed  in  a  trough  and  a  board 
put  over  the  trough.  The  board  may  be 
bored  at  intervals  with  holes  large 
enough  to  admit  the  sheep's  nose.  The 
edge  of  the  hole  should  be  kept  thickly 
covered  with  the  material  you  desire 
to  have  smeared  on  the  nose. 


variety  that  will  produce  the  largest 
yields. 

This  is  a  splendid  type  of  work  for  a 
farm  bureau  to  take  up.  Too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  kafir.  The 
objection  is  sometimes  made  that  it  de- 
pletes the  soil  of  moisture  late  in  the 
season  and  cannot  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  wheat,  but  this  is  a  fault  that 
can  be  easily  overcome  by  working  out 
suitable  rotation  systems.  The  grain  of 
kafir  can  be  harvested  as  easily  and  as 
inexpensively  as  corn  and  it  is  almost 
if  not  quite  its  equal  for  feed.  For  sil- 
age, it  is  much  more  easily  harvested 
and  handled  than  corn,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  as  a  silage  crop. 


Kafir  in  Cowley  County 

Kafir  has  made  a  grain  crop  in  Cow- 
ley County  in  nine  of  the  past  ten  years. 
During  this  same  period  corn  has  made 
but  three  grain  crops.  J.  C.  Holmes,  the 
agricultural  agent  of  this  county,  re- 
ports that  twenty- four  kafir  tests  are 
being  conducted  by  members  of  the  farm 
bureau  this  year.  Improved  strains  of 
kafir  are  being  tried  out  on  these  vari- 
ous farms  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
varieties  and  with  corn.  The  members 
of  the  farm  bureau  recognize  that  kafir 
is  practically  "a  sure  crop  and  these  tests 
are  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 


Milo  for  Grain 

M.  R.,  Stafford  County,  writes  that 
he  has  abandoned  part  of  his  wheat  ow- 
ing to  Hessian  fly  damage,  and  wants  to 
know  if  he  can  hope  to  produce  grain  by 
planting  milo  or  feterita  at  this  late 
date. 

Both  of  these  crops  are  used  success- 
fully as  catch  crops  in  Oklahoma  and 
Southern  Kansas,  even  after  wheat  or 
oats  have  been  harvested.  The  feterita 
will  mature  grain  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  will  the  milo.  These  quick- 
maturing  grains  are  the  safest  crops  to 
plant  where  wheat  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state. 
They  will  produce  good  yields  of  grain 
where  the  annual  precipitation  is  twenty 
inches  or  less.  Yields  of  milo  ranging 
from  six  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre  were 
reported  by  Western  Kansas  growers  in 
1913.  To  produce  such  yields  it  must 
be  given  a  chance.  We  have  known  of 
yields  ranging  from  nothing  to  fifty 
bushels  an  acre  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. The  difference  was  largely  due 
to  conditions  controlled  by  the  growers. 

When  chinch  bugs  are  numerous  they 
are  likely  to  do  much  damage  to  milo  or 
other  similar  crops  planted  in  wheat 
fields,  but  this  year  there  are  very  few 
chinch  bugs  to  be  found,  and  we  believe 


wheat  growers  who  are  abandoning 
wheat  fields  can  profitably  put  out  con- 
siderable acreages  of  these  quick-matur- 
ing grain  sorghums. 

Must  Fight  Orchard  Enemies 

Kansas  has  nearly  the  whole  list  of 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  in  her 
orchards  right  now,  according  to  George 
0.  Greene  of  the  extension  division  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Theso 
can  be  kept  in  check  easily  by  the 
proper  use  of  various  spray  materials. 
Spray  early — do  not  wait  until  the  in- 
sect pests  or  diseases  are  beyond  con- 
trol. Spraying  is  a  preventive  and  not 
a  cure.  The  man  who  does  not  have 
time  to  spray  his  orchard  is  about  ready 
for  the  horticultural  scrap  heap. 

Fight  pests  at  their  first  appearance. 
Use  the  right  spray  for  the  right  pest 
at  the  proper  time.  That  is,  use  fungi- 
cides for  fungus  and  insecticides  for 
insects. 

Bordeaux  is  preferred  as  an  effective 
fungicide,  and  arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
most  reliable  insecticide.  The  former 
consists  of  three  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  four  pounds  of  lime  added  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  Arsenate  of  lead 
is  prepared  commercially  and  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  pow- 
der to  two  pounds  of  paste  added  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 

The  draft  colt  that  does  not  weigh  a 
thousand  pounds  or  better  at  the  age  of 
one  year,  is  not  likely  to  get  into  the 
top  drafter  class.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  skimp  the  colt's  feed  during  this  first 
year  so  he  cannot  possibly  make  the 
growth  he  should.  It  takes  liberal  feed- 
ing to  make  a  draft  horse.  The  feed 
and  care  the  colt  receives  during  the 
first  year  largely  determines  what  it 
will  be  at  maturity.  The  colt  should 
early  be  encouraged  to  eat  grain.  It 
should  also  have  plenty  of  alfalfa  or 
clover.  These  feeds  are  rich  in  bone 
material  and  this  is  something  the 
growing  animal  must  have. 


Supremacy  has  long 
belonged  to  CASE 
Threshing  Outfits 


If  Others  Prefer  CASE  There  Must 
Be  Reasons  Why  You  Should 

Most  men  who  buy  threshing  outfits  demand  Case. 

We  build  and  sell  each  year  more  rigs  then  the  next  three  concerns 
combined.  This  means  that  the  safe  way  for  you  is  to  join  the  majority  and  to 
buy  the  one  threshing  rig  which  has  won  practically  universal  approval. 


Why  Men  Prefer 
Case  Threshers 

The  all-steel  construction  of  Case  threshers 
is  absolute  insurance  against  fire,  wind  and 
water.  The  frame  is  solidly  constructed  of 
steel  channels.  There  is  no  danger  of  warp- 
ing and  getting  out  of  line. 

You  grain  growers  or  threshermen — you 
who  need  a  threshing  outfit — must  insist  upon 
a  Case  separator,  because  it  saves  the  grain 
and  operates  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  big  cylinders  of  Case  separators,  with 
their  steady  motion,  are  thorough,  so  that  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  do  not  stop  thresh- 
ing— damp  and  wet  grain  is  handled  easily. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


Why  Men  Prefer 
Case  Engines 

The  chief  reason  is  that  every  owner  can 
depend  utterly  upon  the  ability  of  his  Case 
steam,  kerosene  or  gasoline  engine  and  his 
Case  separator  to  work  from  morn  till  night — 
or  any  number  of  hours — without  wasting 
any  time. 

And  better  is  this  two-fold  economy:  (1) 
Case  engines  have  won  top  place  because  of 
their  simplicity  and  dependability,  (2)  Case 
threshers  get  all  the  grain  there  is  to  be  gotten. 

In  the  past  74  years,  Case  has  tested  out  all 
kinds  of  power  for  agricultural  use.  Today  we 
sell  the  three  final  types,  in  steam,  kerosene  or 
gasoline  classes. 


Owners  of  Case  threshing  rigs  have  nearby  and  continuous  service  facilities. 
You  run  no  risk  in  the  busy  harvest  season,  for  parts  and  repairs  are  ever  handy. 
Write  for  our  thresher  catalog — it  tells  the  story  complete.  Study  it  before  you  buy. 

J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  ("SS™)  711  Erie  St,  Racine,  Wis. 
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GRAIN  BINS 

y  ue  fust  right  for  threshing  directly.  Into  and  saving 
the  extra  time  and  labor  of  hauling  during  the  busy 
season.   They  are  also 

RAT  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF 

and  will  protect  your  wheat  from  all  danger  of  loss, 
enabling  you  to  store  your  grain  in  perfect  safey 
until  the  market  is  high 

BEST  CONSTRUCTION 

Butler  Bins  have  every  feature  for  economi- 
cally and  quickly  handling  grain.  Large  and  small 
door,  shoveling  board,  manhole,  removable  slats, 
etc.  AH  are  fully  described  in  our  new  1916  Grain 
Bin  Booklet,  which  your  dealer  will  give  you  or  we 
will  mail  direct.  ^rVrite  now— prices  may  advance 
at  any  time,  as  the  wartime  steel  market  is  very 
uncertain. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO. 

1487  Butler  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Threeherman'e  Tanks  and  Outfits. 


"YOUR  OWN  NAEVIE" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8%xll  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50. 
1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.   White.   500  for  $2.00. 
1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6M,  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.75, 
1,000  for  $2.25,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 
Round   corner.    2"4st3%   inches.    No.   88.     500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  comers  if  you  wish 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 
letter  heads— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25,  1.000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no:  2,  Regular  size,  5%x8%  inches.   Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35,  1.000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1.  Special,  size  5%x5%  inches.   Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75.  1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  4%x8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50,  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1,000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs.  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Cards — Free 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

K  ansas   Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Importance  of  Keeping  Trfilk  and  Feed  Records  Properly 


June  3,  191G 


FOR  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  club 
members  who  have  started  their 
year's  records,  we  give  a  sample 
of  the  milk  record  on  this  page  to  show 
how  it  should  be  kept.  The  record  for 
each  calendar  month  must  be  kept  sep- 
arate. For  instance,  if  your  cow  fresh- 
ened on  May  11,  close  the  record  for 
this  month  on  May  31.  The  milk  given 
each  day  should  be  recorded  in  the  space 
to  the  right  of  the  proper  date.  Pro- 
vision is  here  made  for  recording  both 
the  night  and  morning  milkings.  Some 
may  have  cows  giving  enough  milk  to 
warrant  milking  them  more  than  twice 
a  day.  Where  this  is  done,  you  should 
make  the  figures  small  and  crowd  in 
the  extra  milking. 

Unless  your  cow  happens  to  freshen 
so  that  you  begin  the  year's  record  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  this  first 
month's  record  will  not  be  a  full  one. 
It  will  be  easier,  however,  to  have  one 
short  month,  than  to  have  the  record 
for  every  month  contain  parts  of  two 
calendar  months.  Several  of  our  mem- 
bers have  been  confused  on  this  point. 
You  should  read  carefully  all  the  in- 
structions given  in  Kansas  Farmer  and 
save  each  paper  for  future  reference. 
The  method  of  keeping  these  records  was 
explained  several  weeks  ago. 

If  you  start  a  record  past  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  butter  fat  test  for  the 
month  following  is  to  be  used.  You  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  test  is  made  be- 
fore you  can  calculate  the  total  amount 
of  butter  fat  the  cow  gave  in  the  begin- 
ning month. 

The  records  for  each  month  should  be 
sent  in  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  a  copy 
of  each  furnished  your  bank  before  the 
tenth  day  of  the  following  month.  An 
exception  to  this  will  be  made  where  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  butter  fat 
test  can  be  secured  for  the  first  month 
and  in  which  case  this  butter  fat  test 
will  apply  to  the  starting  month  and 
the  month  following. 

The  feed  record  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
same  manner,  each  day's  ration  to  be 
recorded  in  the  space  to  the  right  of 
the  date. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  following 
the  calendar  month  in  closing  the  rec- 
ords. The  business  world  generally  bal- 
ances accounts  and  closes  all  records  on 
the  last  day  of  each  month.  Keeping 
the  dairy  records  in  the  same  manner 
thus  fits  into  the  ways  of  the  business 
world. 


if  they  could  get  the  cows.  In  the  same 
county  a  number  of  the  men  are  also 
wanting  to  get  some  good  cows. 

The  thing  to  do  in  this  community  is 
to  decide  just  what  is  needed  and  then 
send  someone  to  a  locality  where  the 
cows  can  be  purchased.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  places  in  Kansas.  Prof. 
O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  has  given  freely  of  his  time  to 
assist  in  selecting  cows  for  Kansas  buy- 
ers. A  prominent  dairyman  said  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Abilene  that  too  much 
credit  could  not  be  given  the  agricul- 
tural college  for  permitting  Professor 
Reed  to  render  this  splendid  service  to 
the  dairymen  of  Kansas.  The  way  in 
which  the  beginner  gets  started  in  the 
dairy  business  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  progress  our  state  makes  in 
this  great  industry. 

Wc  hope  this  community  will  make 
this  arrangement  to  go  and  select  such 
cows  as  are  needed.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  have  all  our  dairy  club  mem- 
bers get  sta'rted  right.  We  want  you 
to  have  your  first  dairy  experience  with 
cows  that  are  right  in  every  respect. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be 
wrong  with  cows  purchased  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  you  should  seek  the  best 
advice  and  assistance  in  making  your 
selections. 


Co-Operate  in  Cow  Buying 

A  county  agricultural  agent  called 
Kansas  Farmer  by  telephone  recently 
and  told  us  there  were  twenty  boys  in 
his  county  lined  up  for  the  dairy  club 


Boys  Investigate  Cows 

Evidence  is  accumulating  to  the  effect 
that  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  mem- 
bers are  selecting  their  cows  carefully. 

Ernest  S.  Asbury,  a  Leavenworth 
County  boy,  wanted  to  .get  started  in 
the  club  and  went  to  Mr.  Wulfekuhler  of 
the  Wulfekuhler  State  Bank  of  Leaven- 
worth, to  talk  it  over.  This  banker  was 
willing  to  let  Ernest  have  the  money, 
but  like  all  wise  bankers,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  knowing  into  what  sort  of  in- 
vestment the  money  was  going.  Ernest 
had  located  a  grade  Shorthorn  cow  that 
he  could  buy,  but  in  talking  it  over  they 
decided  he  ought  to  more  closely  look  up 
her  record  as  a  producer  before  buying 
her.  Ernest  called  on  Mr.  Ross,  the  agri- 
cultural agent,  to  help  him  in  securing 
the  information  needed.  He  has  finally 
made  a  very  satisfactory  deal.  The  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  just  received  tells 
how  he  managed  to  secure  a  good  dairy 
cow : 

"The  cow  I  bought  is  a  grade  Short- 
horn, and  I  paid  $90  for  her.  She  has  a 
heifer  calf  about  three  weeks  old.  My 
father  has  a  good  grade  Jersey  that  he 
said  he  would  trade  me  even  for  my 
grade  Shorthorn.  The  Jersey  will  be 
fresh  in  about  two  weeks.  She  will  give 
40  or  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  when 
fresh  and  her  test  is  5.6.  The  Short- 
horn cow  gives  50  pounds  a  day  but  it 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
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DivHess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 


Kills  Disease  Germs 
Destroys  Foul  Odors 

Nothing  better  for  disinfecting  stables,  barns, 
sinks,  troughs,  garbage  cans,  outhouses,  etc. 
Good  alike  for  home  and  stable. 

For  scab,  mange,  hog  lice,  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas 
on  dogs,  and  all  parasitic  skin  diseases  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  hogs  and  poultry. 

Pint  bottles,  quart,  half-gallon  and  gallon  cans 
andbarrels.  One  gallon  can,  81.00  (exceptin  Can- 
ada and  far  West) .  Smaller  packages  as  lo  w  as  25c. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

Doesn't  gum,  color  or  blister.  Makes  stock 
comfortable.  At  your  local  dealer's. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Cflf  HOC  FEEDER 


In  54  days  the  Meyers  Self-Hog  Feeder  pays  for 
itself.  FREE  circular  tells  all  about  it.  Hogs  most 
root  against  feed  arm  to  get  feed — only  a  certain 
amount  is  released  with  each  rooting.  Waste  Im- 
possible. Accommodates  50  hogs.  Made  of 
ilvanized  and  cast  iron— lasts  years.    FREE  TRIAL. 


THE  MEYER  CORPORATION 

Dept.  201  MORTON,  ILL. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!P 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  u, 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunning. 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim* 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fter  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
aree r  sizes  up  to  5  1  -2  shown  here. 

30  Days*  Free  Trial       Sfa  <"«>  c°aS 

1  ■  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  in  oream._    Postal  bring'a  Free  cat- 


ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  "» 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

log  Illustrated  la  colors  free. 

'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34Etati-.Qulncy.IHt 

DAIRY  FEED  BAGS 

WE  BUY  THEM 

TVhetrrer  they  are  torn  or  good.     Ship  them 
to  us  and  receive  highest  market  prices. 
DAYTON  BAG  &  BCRLAP  CO. 
Dept.  K,  429  Barns  Are.  Dayton,  Ohio 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

Fulllineof  everything  needed  Writefornew  1916  catalog, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  140  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fabmeb.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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tests  only  2.9.  Mr.  Ross  thought  this 
was  a  good  trade  for  me  to  make  and 
told  me  to  write  to  Kansas  Farmer  to 
see  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  trade  my 
Shorthorn  for  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Ross  has 
seen  both  cows.  As  soon  as  I  hear  from 
you  I  will  send  in  my  blanks  properly 
filled  out." 

This  shows  that  Ernest  has  given 
much  thought  and  effort  to  getting  a 
cow  that  is  likely  to  make  a  good  recs 
ord.  Kansas  Farmer  thoroughly  ap- 
proves of  this  transaction. 

George  H.  Kuhnhoff,  another  Leaven- 
worth County  boy,  writes  that  he  has 
just  purchased  a  two-year-old  grade  Hol- 
stein  heifer  that  will  be  fresh  in  about 
three  weeks,  but  says  he  may  not  use 
her  in  the  contest,  as  he  thinks  he  can 
get  a  registered  cow. 

If  all  the  club  members  are  as  keen 
to  get  good  cows  as  these  boys  are,  and 
give  them  the  right  kind  of  care  and 
feeding,  we  can  expect  some  splendid 
records  in  the  dairy  club  work. 

If  you  have  no  faith  in  advertising 
your  breed  of  cattle  it  is  because  you 
have  never  tried  it  out  properly.  Well- 
designed  advertising  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  breeder. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Treatment  of  Spoiled  Udder 

F.  R.  E.,  Chase  County,  writes  that 
one-quarter  of  the  udder  of  a  grade 
Shorthorn  cow  he  bought  last  fall  is 
badly  swollen  and  very  hard.  Thlis 
quarter  did  not  seem  to  be  right  last 
fall  when  the  calf  was  weaned.  The  cow 
freshened  again  this  spring  and  the  calf 
is  thin  and  rather  small.  He  asks  if  the 
ordinary  treatment  for  garget  will  do 
any  good,  and  if  rubbing  would  be  bene- 
ficial. If  so,  how  long  would  such  treat- 
ment be  required? 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra,  of  the  agricultural 
college,  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  cow's 
udder  has  been  diseased  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very 
poor,  indeed.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
•changes  in  the  udder  are  so  extensive, 
that  no  remedial  agents  can  bring  it 
back  to  normal.  It  is  possible  that  daily 
vigorous  massages  of  the  udder  in  the 
form  of  rubbing  and  kneading  move- 
ments will  be  of  benefit.  Before  apply- 
ing such  manipulations,  the  udder  should 
be  oiled  with  some  non-irritant  lubri- 
cant, such  as  vaseline,  unsalted  lard  or 
butter,  because  otherwise  the  skin  will 
be  injured  by  the  massaging." 


W^eeds  Reduce  Crop  Yields 

By  H.  F.  ROBERTS,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


WEEDS  cause  serious  losses  in 
crop  production.  Unless  we  be- 
gin a  systematic  campaign 
against  these  troublesome  plants  that 
are  each  year  becoming  more  Numerous, 
they  will  become  most  difficult  of  erad- 
ication. Billions  of  weed  seeds  are  in 
the  fields  as  a  result  of  the  luxuriant 
1915  crop  of  vegetation.  Early  and  fre- 
quent cultivation  will  kill  weeds  by  the 
millions. 

weeds  waste  tons  of  water 
Weeds  waste  tons  of  water  that 
should  go  into  growing  crops.  It  takes 
more  water  to  make  a  ton  of  pigweeds 
or  Russian  thistles,  than  to  make  a  ton 
of  sorghum.  Sunflowers  will  cost  an 
acre  of  Kansas  land  13,000  barrels  of 
water  a  year,  or  enough  to  irrigate  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  a  whole  summer.  It  pays 
better  to  raise  crops  than  to  raise  weeds, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  if  one  starts  in 
time. 

Rest  the  overgrazed  pastures  and  let 
the  native  grasses  come  back  and  crowd 
out  the  ironweed,  Avild  verbena,  horse- 
bur,  snow-on-the-mountain,  wild  croton, 
poverty  grass,  drop-seed  grass,  and  other 
pasture  weeds.  Salt  the  bindweed,  when- 
ever it  appears  in  a  new  locality,  With 
an  application  of  common  crude  salt  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  twelve  tons  to  the 
acre.  Have  alfalfa  seed  tested  at  the 
seed  laboratory  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, to  find  what  weed  seeds  are  in  it. 

There  is  no  seed  law  to  protect  the 
farmers,  so  the  farmers  will  have  to 
protect  themselves.  If  Sudan  grass  seed 
is  planted,  be  certain  that  the  sources 
insure  its  being  free  from  Johnson  grass 
seed.  The  9eeds  of  the  two  species  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  county  agents 
will  give  special  attention  this  year  to 
the  weed  problem  in  their  respective 
localities  and  Teport  unknown  or  trou- 
blesome weeds  to  the  state  botanist  for 
identification  and  for  information  as  to 
means  of  eradication. 

When  weeds  are  sent  in  for  examina- 
tion and  identification,  enough  of  the 
plant  should  be  sent  to  show  the  char- 
acteristic leaves  and  the  flowers  or  seeds. 
The  latter  are  indispensable  in  many,  if 
not  most,  cases  for  correct  identification. 
Seedlings  should  not  be  sent.  Specimens 
should  be  forwarded  in  as  fresh  condi- 
tion as  possible,  wrapped  in  damp  paper, 
tied,  rewrapped  in  strong  dry  wrapping 
paper  or  newspaper,  tagged  with  the 
name  of  the  sender  and  his  address, 
plainly  written,  and  mailed,  parcel  post, 
to  the  Department  of  Botany,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Despite  the  extensive  literature  on  the 
subject  of  weeds,  a  vast  amount  of  defi- 
nite information  on  their  life  habits  is 
needed.  Nearly  every  experiment  sta- 
tion issued  a  weed  annual  and  the  weed 
books  by  various  authors  are  increasing 
in  number. 

study  the  weed  problem 

More  thorough  work  in  weed  biology 
i9  needed.  It  would  pay  the  state  of 
Kansas,  for  example,  to  employ  a  man 
to  devote  his  entire  time  for  the  next 
five,  years  at  least  exclusively  to  a 
study  of  the  weed  question  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  pernicious  new 
weeds  that  are  constantly  coming  in  and 
invading  fields,  new  weed  problems  are 
constantly  arising  with  regard  to  native 
weeds,  the  habits  of  which  have  never 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 


Sometimes  native  plants  that  have 
hitherto  attracted  little  attention,  sud- 
denly become  noxious  weeds  on  account 
of  special  conditions.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  the  drouth  of  1913. 

During  that  year  a  native  herbaceaus 
prairie  plant  growing  in  dry  soil  from 
Kansas  to  Texas,  known  as  eryngo,  al- 
though hitherto  unknown  as  a  weed,' be- 
came in  certain  localities  temporarily  a 
noxious  and  vicious  weed.  On  one  farm 
alone,  near  Wichita,  is  caused  $1,000 
worth  of  damage. 

In  the  same  year  a  little  narrow- 
leaved  native  annual  plant,  the  western 
horse-weed,  swarmed  over  the  pastures 
and  alarmed  the  farmers,  who  thought 
it  a  new  introduction.  It  had  always 
been  with  them  but  had  been  held  in 
check,  in  years  of  normal  rainfall,  by 
the  other  prairie  plants. 

A  native  plant  of  the  plains,  fog  fruit, 
because  of  its  underground  root  system, 
has  become  in  certain  places  in  West 
Central  Kansas  a  pernicious  weed  of  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  west- 
ern ragweed,  an  ordinary  prairie  plant, 
often  becomes  a  nuisance  in  cultivated 
fields  because  of  its  propagation  by 
means  of  horizontal  roots. 

BINDWEED  IS  RAMPANT  PEST 

Among  introduced  weeds,  the  bind- 
weed is  common  but  not  dangerous  in 
Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  where 
it  is  held  in  check  by  the  growth  of 
competing  vegetation.  In  the  dry,  west- 
ern country,  though,  it  is  a  rampant 
pest — the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
nearly  ineradicable  weed  merely  because 
its  deep  ranging  root  system  enables  it 
to  collect  the  moisture  that  should 
rightly  go  to  the  growing  crops.  Spread- 
ing by  means  of  its  underground  system 
more  extensively  than  by  its  seeds,  it 
advances  steadily  and  never  retreats. 

A  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
range  and  spread  of  introduced  weeds  is 
seriously  needed.  At  present,  a  new 
weed  is  usually  allowed  to  spread  suffi- 
ciently to  become  troublesome  before  it 
is  reported  to  the  state  botanist. 

There  are  approximately  800  kinds  of 
weeds  in  the  United  States.  Fully  400 
may  be  called  common  weeds,  and  about 
200  range  from  merely  troublesome  nui- 
sances to  dangerous  pests.  Strange  to 
say,  most  of  the  worst  weed  pests  in 
the  United  States  have  come  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion Canada  thistle,  Russian  thistle, 
field  sow  thistle,  field  bindweed,  Johnson 
grass — sub-tropical — quack  grass,  crab 
grass,  foxtail,  cheat,  buckhorn,  most  of 
the  wild  mustards,  the  cockles,  catch- 
flies,  and  campions,  mullein,  burdock, 
pigweed,  lamb's  quarters,  and  wild  car- 
rot. These  and  scores  of  other  weeds 
have  come  into  the  United  States  in 
seed  shipments  or  in  ballast  and  have 
made  their  way  steadily  inland. 

The  botanist  finds  weeds  interesting 
because  they  generally  are  successful 
types  of  plants,  and  it  is  of  scientific 
value  to  find  out  how  and  why  they  are 
so  successful.  The  scientific  knowledge 
thus  gained  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  study 
of  weed  eradication. 


Increased  fertility  means  maximum 
returns  from  the  soil,  and  only  in  such 
returns  are  there  great  profits.  Corn 
and  silage  call  first  for  tillage,  then  for 
stock,  and  these  two  insure  the  greatest 
yields. 


f\r%0  /      Of  the 

MX  L  World's 
%^       /  ^  Creameries 

Separate  their  cream  with  a 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  MAKES 
of  creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  per  cent  of 
the  world's  creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
a  year  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used 
in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCES  EXIST,  ON  A  SMALLER 
scale,  in  the  use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  most  farm  users  do  not  keep  as  accurate  records  as  the  cream- 
eryman,  or  test  their  skim-milk  with  the  Babcock  tester,  they  do  not 
appreciate  just  what  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  sep- 
arator means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  NEED  OF  LEGAL  ADVICE,  YOU  WOULD 
go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you  would  consult  a  doctor.  If  you 
had  the  toothache  you  would  call  on  a  dentist.  Why?  Because 
these  men  are  all  specialists  in  their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  SEPARATOR  WHY  NOT 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  creameryman  which  qualifies  him 
to  advise  you  correctly?  He  knows  which  separator  will  give  you 
the  best  service  and  be  the  most  econom- 
ical for  you  to  buy.  That's  why  98  per  cent 
of  the  world's  creameries  and  milk  dealers 
use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOM- 
mendation  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of 
milk  a  business  use  the  De  Laval  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  makes  of 
cream  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to 
let  you  try  a  De  Laval  for  yourself  on 
your  own  place.  If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply  write 
the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York      29  E.  Madiion  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom« 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
WA\f  "^dtKT'Q  "  fl  M     I  grain  for  feed>  20 *  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
l^^rf^Bfflfil  li  1 1    Jin  M  hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheal  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats    averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  (settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

2012  Main  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

Canadian  Government  Affect. 


GEO.  A.  COOK, 


NO  PASSPORTS  ABE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


Biaaer  Profits  jtfgJia 


There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay — hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling-  hay  for  your  neighbors — $1 0 — $15 — $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  oar  outfits. 


Solid  Bteel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Ofl  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power. 
Completeoutfit  builtmourplant.superiorto  assembled  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous stream  of  solid,  salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  517  Center  St..  Sandwich.  III. 


Send  For 
Free  Book. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


No  More  Flame-Blackened  Cooking  Utensils  to  Scour 

Isn't  that  good  news?  Just  think  of  the  hours  of  work  you  won't  have  to 
do.  Write  today  for  booklet  that  tells  about  the  different  styles  and  prices  of 


PERFECTION 

OH/COOKSfp^ES 


The  flame  never  reaches  the  utensil.  It 
never  creep9  up  or  diminishes.  It  gives  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 

This  stove  is  easy  to  fill  and  is  always 
ready.    Makes  summer  cooking  easy. 

No  smoke — no  odor — no  waste.  Your  cur- 
tains will  stay  clean  longer. 


Coats  much  less  to  burn  than  the  coal  or 

wood  burning  range.  Does  away  with  neces- 
sity of  enduring  excessive  heat  of  the  latter* 
Get  the  oil  cook-stove  with  theLo.isr  Bias 
Chimney.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without 
one  this  summer. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

( Indiana)  84 

72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
For  best  results  use  Per  feet  ion  Oil 


1 


Is 


This  Useful  Outfit  Given  to 
Subscription  Helpers 


1  Butcher  Knife  ------ 

1  Meat  Saw 


1  Meat  Cleaver 


THREE-PIECE  IDEAL  MEAT  SET 

Given  as  a  premium  to  anyone  sending  a  club  of  three  NEW  subscribers 
to  KANSAS  FARMER  at  the  special  trial  rate  of  50  cents  to  January  1,  1917. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  the  following  three 
new  trial  subscribers  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  the  rest  of  1916. 


Name  of  New  Subscriber 


Town 


State 


In  return  for  my  help  you  may  send  me,  postpaid,  the  Ideal  Meat  Set. 
Name   Town   State  


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  60  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running'  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.   Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.    $.25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  60 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
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Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hetyful  Hints  Here  for  the  V^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Never  believe  anything  about  anybody 
unless  you  positively  know  it  is  true; 
never  tell  even  that  unless  you  feel  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. — Henby  Van 
Dyke. 


Treat  the  children  as  though  they  are 
all  that  you  wish  them  to  be,  and  if  they 
are  well  managed,  your  fondest  hopes 
will  be  realized. 


Energetic  Not  Bad 

We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  boys 
are  naturally  bad,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  We  do  know  that  boys — 
and  girls,  too — are  filled  with  energy 
from  the  tops  of  their  heads  to  the  sole3 
of  their  feet,  and  they  must  be  kept 
busy.  But  if  the  expenditure  of  this 
energy  is  well  directed,  right  can  be 
made  as  interesting  as  wrong. 

Common  Rose  Bush  Enemy 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  heard 
many  complaints  of  worms  working  on 
the  under  side  of  rose  leaves,  leaving 
only  the  dried  veins  or  skeleton  of  leaf. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the 
rose  slug.    The  leaves  are  the  plant's 


lungs  and  when  the  plant  ceases  breath- 
ing it  dies.  The  present  infestation  will 
probably  blight  this  year's  blossoms,  but 
the  life  of  the  bush  can  be  saved  if  im- 
mediate and  persistent  action  is  taken 
against  this  pest. 

The  following  sprays  will  be  benefi- 
cial in  combating  the  rose  slug: 

\Vz  tablespoonfuls  arsenate  of  lead 

— paste 

1  gallon  water 

or- 

2  tablespoonfuls  arsenate  of  lead 

— powder 
1  gallon  water 

In  each  case  the  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
before  being  added  to  the  whole. 

Hellebore  is  another  effective  poison 
for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  used  in 
the  following  quantities: 

1  ounce  hellebore 
1  gallon  water 
or 

1  part  hellebore 

3  parts  flour 

This  may  be  used  dry  or  aa  a  spray. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  dry,  mix  it  with  flour 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  powder  to 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7717 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Claiming  the  right  to  be 
called  fascinating,  this  dress  shows  buttons  in  groups,  trimming  a  box  plait  that 
extends  down  the  center  lront  to  where  a  belt  marks  the  joining  of  a  two-piece 
skirt.  No.  7718 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Linen,  crepe  de  chine  or  taffetas  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist,  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  Narrow  band- 
ing or  braid  is  a  neat  trimming  and  Is  used  in  a  way  to  give  novelty  to  the  front 
of  the  blouse.  No.  7123 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  This  pretty 
frock  closes  in  front  and  has  a  small,  narrow  panel  below  the  yoke  line,  extending 
to  the  hem.  The  sacque  cut  is  used,  without  division  at  the  waist.  With  the  dress, 
bloomers  are  provided.  No,  72B3 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  plainness  of  the  blouse  of  this  dress  is  relieved  by  a  puritan  collar 
in  either  of.  two  sizes,  leaving  the  neck  just  a  trifle  exposed.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  three-gored  skirt  may  have  either  raised  or  regulation  waist- 
line. No.  7728 — Ladles'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  S2  inches  waist  measure.  If  plain- 
ness is  the  single  excellence  in  a  garment,  then  this  three-gored  skirt  has  excellence. 
The  fashionable  pockets  are  of  a  size  to  suggest  side  voke  and  are  as  decorative  as 
they  are  useful.  No.  771f — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  This  model  is  correctly  styled  with  the  generous  use  of  bias  banding  on  a 
V  neck,  sleeve  edges  and  pocket  laps — it  effectively  marks  the  closing  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front. 


June  3.  10 1G 


KANSAS  FARMER 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


I  Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

550  ACRE  FARM 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 

I  Level,  fine  and  rich;  one-half  in  cultiva- 
tion; five  tenant  houses,  two  barns;  an 
{Seal  building  site  and  lots  of  fine  red  gum 
lor  building  purposes.  This  land  is  located 
in  Obion  County  within  six  miles  of  Union 
<3i*y,  a  beautiful  thriving  city  of  8,000  peo- 
ple; lots  of  churches  and  very  fine  schools. 
Jhe  owner  of  this  property  can  live  in  Union 
City  and  go  to  his  farm  at  8  a.  m.  every 
fley  in  the  year  and  back  to  town  at  1  p.  m. 
Sr  7  p.  m.  This  land  runs  up  to  the  little 
Tillage  of  Turrell,  where  you  can  ship  any- 
jjiing,  and  get  your  mail  four  times  daily. 
Churches  and  schools  in  less  than  one  mile 
•f  property.  Part  of  this  property  overflows 
Sometimes,  but  we  have  organized  a  drain- 
tee  district,  and  the  ditch  will  go  through 
fhe  middle  of  this  property,  and  then  it  is 
eheap  at  $100  per  acre.  This  is  the  best 
Investment  in  West  Tennessee,  as  this  land 
-Will  grow  anything.  I  will  take  $35  an  acre, 
Ane-half  cash,  balance  to  suit  purchaser  at 
t  per  cent  interest. 


NAT  Y.  MURPHY 


ROUTE  6 


UNION  CITY,  TENNESSEE 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSK  FIRMER 


Beautiful  Farm  Home 

Close  to  Ottawa,  Kan.  Well  improved,  rich 
soil,  fine  shade,  splendid  soft  water.  You 
Will  like  this  120  acres.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion, price,  and  postcard  view  of  improve- 
ments. 

Mansfield  Land  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
On  main  line  Missouri  Pacific.  Send  for 
list  of^sixty  wheat,  corn  and  stock  farms, 
any  size  you  want,  map  of  Kansas  and  other 
literature.  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  any 
land,  do  you  know  of  anyone  who  does?  If 
you  do,  send  us  the  names  of  parties  who 
might  buy  land  here.  If  we  close  a  deal 
with  any  of  them,  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Buxton  Rutherford  Land  Co., 
Utica,  Kansas. 

RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS,  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

200  TRACTS  LAND,  varying  from  1  to  20 
acres,  adjoining  and  near  McAlester.  Was 
sold  last  January  at  government  auction. 
Fine  for  gardening,  fruit  and  poultry.  Part 
for  sale  by  purchasers  at  low  price.  Mc- 
Alester city  of  15,000.  Write  us  about  them. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FINE  SECTION  UNIMPROVED 
Only  eight  miles  from  Leoti,  county  seat 
of  Wichita  County,  Kansas.  Fine  wheat 
land  and  can  all  be  plowed.  Price  for  quick 
sale.  $10  per  acre.  CARTER  REALTY  & 
ABSTRACT  CO.,  Leoti,  Kansas.  

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


three  pounds  of  flour,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  over  night  in  a  closed  vessel. 
It  may  then  be  dusted  on  the  plants  in 
any  convenient  manner.  There  is  no 
danger  of  burning  the  foliage.  If  to  be 
used  as  a  spray,  steep  one  ounce  of  the 
powder  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

The  use  of  hellebore  is  perhaps  a  little 
safer  because  it  loses  its  poisonous  prop- 
erties after  three  or  four  days'  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Too  much  precaution  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  any  poison,  and  none 
of  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  within  reach  of  children  or 
animals. 


Heed  the  Broader  Vision 

With  every  soul  there  are  days  when 
the  flood  of  life  runs  high.  There  are 
days  when  one  has  high  courage;  when 
he  feels  strength  to  do  any  task;  when 
his  day  dreams  lead  him  to  look  afar, 
and  his  vision  is  keen  enough  to  reach 
to  the  highest  peaks.  Trust  those  days. 
They  are  the  right  ones  on  which  to  set 


out  to  seek  fortune.  Get  clear  in  your 
mind  on  such  a  day  the  whole  vision; 
see  then  the  way  to  accomplishment  of 
your  desires;  set  out  resolutely  and  at 
once  on  the  way.  That  high  flood-tide 
in  your  life  cannot  last.  Next  day,  as 
you  go  about  your  work,  the  way  may 
seem  long  and  hard;  you  may  half  re- 
pent that  you  have  set  yourself  to 
travel  it,  yet  be  sure  that  the  vision  that 
came  to  you  when  your  courage  ran 
high  and  your  sight  was  keen  was  the 
truest  one — the  one  best  worth  pur- 
suing. 

The  vision  is  the  thing.  We  do  not 
go  beyond  it,  maybe  do  not  reach  it,  yet 
it  is  worth  the  struggle.  You  have  all 
sorts  of  schemes  for  your  life,  your  farm 
and  your  children ;  the  noblest  of  them 
are  possible  and  best  worth  while.  One 
soul  takes  counsel  of  its  fears;  it  gets 
not  far;  another  takes  departure  on  the 
life  journey  on  the  day  when  the  flood- 
tide  of  life  runs  high;  and  it  achieves. — 
Joseph  E.  Wing.  • 


Sunshine  and  air  are  worth  more  than 
the  colors  in  the  carpet. 


Can  Asparagus  an  uoar  d 

These  Will  be  Both.  Af>j>etizing  and  Toning  to  the 
System  VPhen  Snow  Flies— Otis  E.  Hall,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


NO  housewife  who  attempts  to  do 
any  home  canning  can  afford  to 
let  the  rhubarb  season  pass  by 
without  getting  her  share  of  this  gar- 
den plant  into  glass  jars.  Of  all  the 
vegetables  that  grow  in  the  garden,  rhu- 
barb is  the  easiest  to  can,  and  when 
used  moderately  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful.  It  is  not  only  a  very  desir- 
able food,  but  a  fairly  good  tonic.  It  is 
also  very  appetizing  and  lends  itself  to 
many  kinds  of  dishes.  When  mixed  with 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  oranges,  or 
figs,  marmalades  can  be  made  "fit  for  a 
king."  For  pies  and  sauces  it  is  a  most 
excellent  substitute  for  berries  and  fruit. 
Another  advantage  which  the  rhubarb 
offers  is  that  when  sugar  is  high,  as  at 
the  present  time,  it  can  be  canned 
without  a  syrup  and  then  sweetened 
when  used. 

Glass  jars  should  always  be  used  in 
canning  rhubarb,  as  the  acid  which  is 
present  in  this  plant  works  on  the  tin 
and  makes  even  the  best  of  tin  cans 
somewhat  unsafe  as  containers. 

Canned  Rhubarb:  Cut  good  fresh 
stalks,  not  too  young  nor  too  old,  clean, 
cut  into  pieces  that  will  pack  best  in 
jar,  leaving  as  little  waste  space  as  pos- 
sible. The  skin  need  not  be  removed. 
Blanch  in  boiling  water  one  to  two  min- 
utes, then  plunge  into  cold  water;  pack 
into  glass  jars  and  fill  jar  to  overflow 
with  syrup  or  boiling  water.  Partially 
seal,  and  sterilize  in  hot-water  bath  out- 
fit about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  re- 
move jar  and  seal  lid  good  and  tight. 
If  using  steam-pressure  canning  outfit, 
sterilize  five  to  ten  minutes  under  two 
to  five  pounds  of  steam.  Don't  let  steam 
run  higher  than  five  pounds. 

ASPABAGUS 

Asparagus,  unlike  rhubarb,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  can.  The  reason  the 
asparagus  is  classed  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult vegetables  to  can  is  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  acid  which  is  found  in  the 
tomato  or  that  which  is  so  abundant  in 
rhubarb  and  which  helps  to  protect 
these  from  the  growth  of  bacteria  which 
so  frequently  cause  asparagus,  greens, 
corn,  etc.,  to  spoil.  But  when  canned 
properly,  asparagus  is  almost  as  good  as 
when  taken  fresh  from  the  garden  in 
early  spring. 

Only  freshly  pulled  asparagus  should 
be  canned  and  it  is  simply  a  waste  of 
both  time  and  jars  to  can  those  stalks 
which  have  become  hard  and  fibrous. 
In  fact,  anything  which  is  not  good  be- 
fore canning  cannot  be  made  good  by 
canning,  and  any  housewife  who  has 
used  much  asparagus  late  in  the  season 
knows  that  all  Jier  care  in  cooking  and 
an  abundance  of  good  rich  seasoning 
fail  to  make-  the  old  or  tough  stalks 
of  asparagus  good.  The  same  will  be 
true  if  the  tough  stalks  are  canned.  Cut 
fresh  tender  stalks,  clean  carefully,  re- 
move all  fibrous*  and  hard  portions, 
blanch  in  boiling  water  three  minutes, 
plunge  into  cold  water,  take  out  at  once 
and  cut  into  pieces  which  will  best  fit  the 
jar,  leaving  as  little  waste  space  as  pos- 
sible. Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
the  quart.  Put  rubber  in  position, 
closely  pack  into  jar  reasonably  full, 
and  add  boiling  water  to  fill  up  all  re- 
maining space.  If  using  screw-top  jar, 
place  lid  in  position  and  turn  only  about 
as  tight  as  you  can  easily  with  thumb 
and  little  finger.  Sterilize  in  hot-water 
bath  outfit  two  hours,  not  counting  time 
till  water  is  boiling  around  the  jars,  and 


then  keep  water  up  to  shoulders  of  jars 
at  least.  It  is  better  to  keep  it  com- 
pletely over  tops  of  jars.  When  two 
hours  are  up,  remove  one  jar  at  a  time 
and  tighten  lids  good  and  tight.  Invert 
jars  on  clean  paper  to  test  for  leaks. 

If  steam-pressure  outfit  is  used  for 
the  sterilization,  sterilize  sixty  minutes 
under  ten  pounds  of  steam  or  seventy- 
five  minutes  under  five  pounds  steam. 

In  the  above  recipes  the  term  "blanch- 
ing" is  used.  By  blanching  is  meant  the 
process  of  scalding.  That  is  to  plunge 
products  into  rapidly  boiling  water  and 
keep  them  in  vessel  over  the  fire  for  the 
length  of  time  indicated  in  recipe  for 
blanching.  The  length  of  time  is  deter- 
mined by  the  age  or  ripeness  of  the 
products.  After  blanching,  dip  imme- 
diately into  cold  water  and  leave  there 
just  long  enough  to  cool,  then  remove 
and  pack  into  jars  at  once. 

By  the  term  "process'  or  "sterilize" 
is  meant  the  cooking  of  the  products  in 
the  jars.  If  the  recipe  calls  for  a  two- 
hour  process  in  hot-water  bath,  it  means 
that  products  are  to  be  cooked  two  hours 
after  the  water  in  the  hot-water  bath 
outfit  is  boiling.  If  recipe  calls  for  a 
forty-minute  process  at  five  pounds 
steam,  do  not  begin  to  count  time  till 
your  thermometer  registers  five  pounds 
— 228  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

PLACING  THE  CAN  LIDS 

First  make  sure  all  lids  are  in  good 
condition,  perfectly  clean — no  rust,  no 
pieces  of  rubber  from  rings  used  the  pre- 
vious year.  Then  examine  the  shoulders 
of  jars  where  lid  is  to  rest.  A  small 
piece  of  rubber  or  a  few  grains  of  sand 
may  cause  trouble.  When  using  jars 
that  require  the  ordinary  rubber  rings, 
be  sure  a  good  quality  of  rubber  is  used 
and  that  they  are  placed  in  proper  posi- 
tion before  putting  on  lids.  Don't  try 
to  use  a  lid  which  "does  not  want  to 
fit,"  and  always  see  that  it  starts  on 
straight.  Never  tighten  it  till  after  the 
sterilization  period  is  over.  If  screw- 
top  cans  are  being  used,  just  turn  the 
lids  slightly,  about  as  much  as  you  can 
easily  with  thumb  and  little  finger. 
When  sterilization  period  is  over,  with 
a  cloth  in  each  hand  remove  jars  as  soon 
as  it  is  safe  to  open  canning  outfit  and 
turn  all  lids  good  and  tight. 

If  using  jars  which  have  wire  clamps, 
place  only  the  top  bail  in  position  and 
if  it  is  too  tight,  use  string  or  some 
other  means  to  hold  lid  on  during  steril- 
ization period,  for  when  the  products  in 
jar  get  hot  and  steam  is  created,  some 
of  the  steam  must  have  a  way  to  es- 
cape or  the  jar  will  break.  The  clamp- 
top  jars  will  adjust  themselves.  Follow 
the  directions  that  come  with  such  jars 
or  lids  and  never  invert  jars  of  this  type 
while  hot,  for  it  may  break  the  seal. 

SYRUPS 

Almost  any  fruit  may  be  canned  with 
or  without  a  syrup,  but  unless  sugar  is 
unreasonably  high  at  canning  time,  it  is 
best  and  cheapest  to  can  with  the  syrup. 
The  syrup  used  in  canning  may  be  of 
varied  thickness  or  density,  depending, 
of  course,  on  individual  taste  or  desire 
or  on  the  particular  fruit  being  canned. 
A  thin  syrup  is  made  with  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  two  cups  of  water.  A  medium 
thick  syrup  is  made  with  one  cup  of 
sugar  to  one  cup  of  water.  A  thick 
syrup  is  made  with  two  cups  of  sugar 
to  one  cup  of  water.  Whatever  propor- 
tions are  used  for  the  syrup,  bring  it  to 
a  boil  and  then  boil  two  to  three 
minutes. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in- 
crease your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  aDd 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  .*300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CART  LIB  GE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co.. 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere, 
attracts  and  kills 
all  files.  Neat,  clean, 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  08 
metal, can'tspill  ortip 
over  ;  will  Dot  soil  or 
Injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effective* 
Sold  by  dealers,  oc 
6  sent  by  express  pre- 
paid for  Si. 

HAROLD  80MER8,  1B0  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


As---  *  v  A*. 


OTTAWA 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
taint,  etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
/  FREE. 
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We  have  just  made  a  large  purchase 
of  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons  at  the  ad- 
vanced price.  They  are  extra  weight, 
full  standard  length,  very  deep  bowl  and 
the  handles  arc  beautifully  embossed 
and  engraved  in  the  popular  Poppy  de- 
sign, which  is  the  very  latest  in  spoons. 
Every  housewife  will  be  pleased  with 
them  and  will  be  proud  to  place  them 
on  her  table.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  price,  we  will  give  a  set  of  these 
remarkably  beautiful  Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free,  postage  paid",  to  all  who 
send  just  $1.00  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer.  Send  vour 
subscription  order  quick  and  secure"  for 
yourself  a  set  of  these  handsome  and 
serviceable  spoons.  This  offer  is  good 
to  either  new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you 
are  paid  in  advance,  time  will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  Address  Kaxsas 
Parmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  [.lease  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 
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FARMER 


Jane  3,  10 ft 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  BREEDERS 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE  BUFF  EGGS,  13.50  hundred.  Jes- 
sie Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

PUKE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs.  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  hundred.  $3.  Eighth  year.  Mri. 
D.  A.  Wohler.  Hillsboro,  Kan. 

PURE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  Young-Frantz-Yesterlaid  strains.  Fif- 
teen. $1;  hundred,  $4.  Chicks,  hundred,  $10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  G.  Cook,  Lyons, 
Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock,  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.    Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS— STOCH 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS— MAT  REDUC- 
tlon,  75c  for  fifteen,  from  pen  scoring  90. 

A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.    Martha  Brown, 

Parkerville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  hundred,  85c  set- 
ting. Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $2.60  setting, 
prepaid.  Chickens  on  separate  farm.  Ideal 
Poultry  Farm,  Concordia,  Kan. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


SIX  PURE-BRED  R.  C.  RED  ROOSTERS, 
hatched  last  year,  for  immediate  sale,  cheap. 
Mrs.   Howard  Martindale,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS — HUNDRED. 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— FIFTEEN  EGGS 
$3;  hens  or  pullets,  $2  each;  cockerels,  $2 
to  $15;  cocks.  $1  All  good  ones.  Nicholas 
Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30.  $2.50;  50, 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  'Americus,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  HEN  HATCHED 
chicks,  10c.  Mrs.  Alex.  Leitch,  Parkerville, 
Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY 
chlckes,  10c  each.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto, 

Kansas. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  BUFF  ORP- 
lngtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $16  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.60  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton.  Kan. 


Great  Bend,  Kansas,  May  10,  1016. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  change  of  copy  for  my  ad,  and  in  justice 
to  Kansas  Farmer  must  say  that  I  have  had  numerous  inquiries  for 
Shorthorns,  both  male  and  female,  and  am  still  getting  them.  I  am  sold 
out  of  both  sexes  but  have  some  nice  youngsters  coming  on  and  doing  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do.  Have  sold  a  number  of  both  males 
and  females.'  Twelve  head  to  Claud  Lovett  of  Eureka,  Kan.;  a  red  Orange 
Blossom  yearling  bull  to  D.  W.  Grady,  Alden,  Kan.;  a  Scotch  bull  to  Mr. 
Lyman,  Shields,  Kan.;  Scotch-topped  cow  and  yearling  bull  to  W.  Welch, 
Macksville,  Kan.;  a  Seotcli-topped  bull  to  Eugene  Lewis,  Greensburg,  Kan.; 
Scotch  bull  to  J.  Williams.  Haven,  Kan.;  two  eows  to  Charles  Miteeh, 
South  Haven,  Kan.;  two  bulls  to  L.  Schmidt,  Lorraine,  Kan.,  and  a  mighty 
good  Queen  of  Beauty  bull  to  Newland  Bros.,  St.  John,  Kan.  (Signed) 

H.  H.  Holmes. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EXTRA  FINE  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rocks.  Eggs,  $4.  Baby  chicks.  11c  Mrs. 
Florence  Hoornbeck,  Winfield,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCH 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.    C.  R.  Baker,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 

BARRED     ROCK     EGGS     FROM  PEN, 

cockerel   mating,    $1.50    per    fifteen;  range 

flock,  $1  per  fifteen,  $5  per  hundred.  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Bachelder,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,   Cambridge,  Kan. 

LINDAMOOD'S  BARRED  ROCKS — BOTH 
matinga  Better  than  ever.  Silver  cup  and 
sweepstakes  winners.  Eggs  from  pens,  $S 
and  $5  per  fifteen;  utility,  $5  per  hundred. 
Circular.  C.  C.  Lindamood,  Walton,  Harvey 
County,  Kansas. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan.  

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, ?2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka.  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.S0 

per  twelve.    W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS, 
sired  by  37-pound  torn,  $3  eleven.  Jessie 
Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

EGGS — FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT  TUR- 
keys.  Sunlight  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah, 
Mo.  

EGGS  —  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 
prize  winning  stock,  $2.25  per  eleven.  White 
Guineas,  $1.75  per  fifteen.  W.  L.  Bell,  Funk, 
Neb. 


COCHINS. 


PARTRIDGE}  "COCHINS  —  ALL,  FULL- 
blooded  stock,  prize  winners.  Fifteen  eggs. 
$3.  Hens  or  pullets,  $3  each;  cockerels,  $4 
each.     Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK  L  A  N  G  S  H  A  N,  BARKER'S 
Strain.  Eggs  $1.00  15,  delivered.  J.  Med- 
ford,  Wheatland,  Okla. 


BRAHMAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Hens.   82.     Nicholas  Bach,  Hays,  Kan. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  REDS,  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Roxbury,  Kan. 

DARK  BRAHMAS — FIFTEEN  EGGS,  $3. 
Pullets  or  hens.  $2  each.  Cockerels,  $5. 
Nicholas  Bach,   Hays,  Kan. 

WARD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  BARRED 
Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Send  for  catalog. 
Nine  yards  mated.  W.  H.  Ward,  Nickerson. 
Kan. 


BANTAMS. 


GOLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAM  EGGS, 
$1.25  per  fifteen.  Ruth  Bachelder,  Fre- 
donia, Kan. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


In  addition  to  the  recent  export  shipment 
of  Shorthorns  to  Argentina  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  Harding  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  an  order 
has  been  placed  with  Frank  Scofield,  Hills- 
boro, Texas,  by  Brazilian  parties  for 
twenty-five  head  of  tick-immune  bulls  for 
shipment  by  June  10.  The  price  is  $500 
per  head.  This  is  the  largest  individual 
foreign  order  ever  placed  for  bulls  from 
south  of  the  quarantine  line.  Mr.  Scofield 
is  drawing  upon  the  various  southern  herds 
to  complete  the  order.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Scofield  has  sold  a  yearling  bull  to  Casa 
Alemana,  governor  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  Nicaragua,  and  two  yearling  bulls  to 
Henry  F.  Springer,  Bluefield.  Nicaragua;  a 
yearling  bull  and  heifer  to  Senor  Manual 
Estrado,  president  of  Guatemala.  Another 
Argentina  shipment  includes  twenty  Short- 
horn bulls  of  varying  ages  selected  by  W. 
A.  Forsythe  &  Sons,  Greenwood,  Mo.,  for 
J.  N.  Foley.  This  shipment  is  now  en  route 
anj3  is  due  to  arrive  at  the  destination  in 
August.  This  is  a  very  important  consign- 
ment, including  bulls  of  high  individual 
merit  and  representing  the  progeny  of  the 
most  noted  sires  of  recent  times.  The  selec- 
tions were  made  with  exacting  care  and  the 
character  of  the  shipment  can  scarcely  fail 
to  strengthen  our  business  relations  with 
the  Argentina  breeders.  It  is  apparent  that 
our  southern  neighbors  are  looking  to  this 
country  for  Shorthorn  breeding  stock.  There 
is  an  unlimited  field  and  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage now  over  breeders  of  the  British 
Isles  due  to  the  European  war  conditions. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Shorthorn  dis- 
persion sale  to  be  held  June  15  by  S.  S. 
Spangler  at  Mt.  Vernon  Farm,  Milan,  Mo. 
Fiftv  head  of  choice  Shorthorns  have  been 
catalogued  for  this  sale  and  the  entire  offer- 
ing was  sired  by  a  grand  champion  or  a 
son  of  a  grand  champion.  There  will  be 
twentj'-tw*  head  of  yearling  heifers,  four- 
teen two-vear-old  heifers  (the  two-year-olds 
are  bred),  and  ten  cows  with  calves  at  foot 
or  close  to  calving  by  Royal  Cumberland 
6th.  There  will  also  be  nine  choice  bulls 
sired  by  Royal  Cumberland  5th.  The  Short- 
horn families  represented  in  the  sale  will 
be  Princess  Royals,  Augustas,  Marsh  Vio- 
lets, Jealousy's  Bessie  and  other  noted  milk- 
producing  families.  The  entire  offering  will 
be  the  useful  and  profitable  kind. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen.  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Common  sense  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  TO  Dis- 
tribute "Successful  Farming"  in  your  local- 
ity. Money  making  book  for  farmers.  Write 
at  once  for  our  new  Institute  plan.  Sixty 
days'  work  or  less.  No  money  required. 
International  Institute,  423  Winston  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

$1,000  PER  MAN  PER  COUNTY,  STRANGE 
invention,  startles  world  —  agents  amazed. 
Ten  experienced  men  divide  $40,000.  Kor- 
stad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200  in  14  days.  Schlei- 
cher, a  minister,  $195  in  first  12  hours. 
$1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked  by 
Stoneman  in  30  days;  $15,000  to  date.  A 
hot  or  cold  running  water  bath  equipment 
for  any  home  at  only  $6.50.  Self-heating. 
No  plumbing  or  waterworks  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusive  sale.  Credit  given. 
Send  no  money.  Write  letter  or  postal  to- 
day. Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Allen  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

WANTED  —  RESPONSIBLE  REPRESEN- 
tative.  Twelve  tools  in  one.  Sells  to  farm- 
ers, teamsters,  contractors,  etc.  .Lifts  three 
tons,  hoists,  stretches  wire,  pulls  posts.  Many 
other  uses.  Free  sample  to  active  agents. 
One  agent's  profit  $45  in  one  day.  An- 
other $1,000  in  December.  We  start  you. 
Write  for  big  color  plate.  Secure  exclusive 
sale.  Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield, 
Ind. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EIGHTY-ACRE  FARM,  ONE  MILE  MAN- 
hattan;  2  miles  college;  modern  seven-room 
cottage.    A.  M.  Jordan,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

GRAHAM  COUNTY  —  160-ACRE  FARM, 
half  mile  to  town  and  good  school;  40  acres 
alfalfa  land,  balance  corn  and  wheat  land. 
Easy  terms.    A.  G.  Morris,  Hill  City,  Kan. 

FARM  WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM 
owner  of  farm  or  unimproved  property  to 
give  possession  October  1.  P.  P.  Box  387, 
Olney,  111.  

160  ACRES,  7  MILES  MARYSVILLE. 
Trading  point,  school,  churches  near  by. 
Eight  room  house,  large  hay  and  cattle 
barn,  granary,  other  buildings;  stock  scales; 
good  water.    Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  P.  J. 
Murta,  Cuba,  .Mo. 

SEE  E.  L.  ENSIGN  FOR  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 
Cameron,  Mo. 

450  FIRST  CLASS  HOLSTEINS  AND 
Guernseys  for  sale.  Edgewater  Stock  Farm, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — FIVE  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horn  bulls,  fourteen  months  old;  also  fe- 
males.    J.  J.  Thorne,  Kinsley,  Kan. 

GUERNSEY    HEIFERS   OF  DESIRABLE 

breeding  and  promising  development.  Reg- 
istered. Soon  to  freshen.  J.  W.  Mariey, 
Oswego,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS — TWO 
carloads.  Fancy  grades.  What  do  you 
want  ?     Paul   E.    Johnson,   South   St.  Paul, 

Minn.   

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND 
heifers.  Pure-bred  bull  calves  closely  re- 
lated to  world's  champion  cow.  Entire  herd 
for  sale.    Dr.  A.  F.  Pynn,  Hartland,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS,  SEPTEMBER 
farrow.  Registered  free.  Prices,  $20.  Henry 
Kamping.  Elsmore,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

SOY  BEANS.  DROUTH  RESISTING.  SOIL 
enriching,  profitable  crop.  Hand  cleaned 
seed,  $3  per  bushel.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachelder, 
Fredonia,  Kan. 

RED  BERMUDA  AND  YELLOW  JERSEY 
sweet  potato  plants,  $1.25  per  thousand  by 
express,  25c  per  hundred,  postpaid.  T.  F. 
Pine,  Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

NANCY  HALL.  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips,  any  amount, 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 

SUDAN  GRASS 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  RECLEANED  Su- 
dan seed,  well  matured  and  very  fine  for 
planting  or  sowing.  Less  than  fifty  pounds, 
10c;  more  than  fifty  pounds,  8c  per  pound. 
Cash  with  order.  J.  W.  Bowlby,  Chatta- 
nooga, Okla. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any; 
one  who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how. 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

KODAK  FINISHING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  PAUL  HAR- 
rison,  813  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DOGS. 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS.  H. 
A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kan. 

AIRDALB  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  thft  best  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa, 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  T. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lscomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full,  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 

ct  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  It.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
saa  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BINDER  TWINE.  SISAL  STANDARD, 
guaranteed.  Price  to  farmers'  organizations 
and  dealers  in  carload  lots,  $9.25  per  hun- 
dred. Less  than  carload,  $9.50  per  hun- 
dred; 2  per  cent  cash  discount.  To  the  in- 
dividual, 10c.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 
Freight  same  as  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary,  Lansing,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our    $100    cash    prize.     Free,  advice.  Free 

search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Fatent 

Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'? 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene.  160i- 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  WANT? 
steady  work  on  farm  where  house  is  fur- 
nished. Best  of  references.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mings,  198  Twiss  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.  

REFINED  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN 
wants  care  of  old  folks,  invalid,  or  house- 
keeper. Small  family.  References  fur- 
nished and  required.  Mrs.  Mason,  221fc 
Main  St.,  Newton.  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER*  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  — BY  L.  D.  BIMUS  OF 
Scott  Township.  Scott  County,  Kansas,  on 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1916.  one  gray  pony 
mare  branded  on  right  hip;  one  bay  pony 
mare  with  white  streak  in  face;  one  sorrel 
ponv  mare  branded  on  right  shoulder  with 
letter  T.  Appraised  at  $25  each.  John  L. 
Whitson,  County  Clerk,  Scott  City,  Kansas. 


June  3,  1916 
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Milk   For   Young  Chicks 


MILK  is  Nature's  first  food  for  all 
young,  and  the  chick  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  except  that  he 
seems  to  prefer  his  milk  sour.  It  has 
been  commonly  believed  that  the  lactic 
acid  in  sour  milk  aided  digestion  and  so 
helped  the  chick  to  withstand  disease. 
In  actual  practice  experiments  show  that 
where  like  quantities  of  sweet  and  sour 
milk  are  consumed,  the  results  are 
practically  the  same.  The  preference  of 
the  chick  is  the  deciding  factor,  as  we 
find  he  will  consume  10  to  25  per  cent 
more  sour  milk  and  make  corresponding 
gains. 

For  best  results,  milk  should  be  the 
first  food  taken.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  dip  the  beak  of  each  chick  individually 
and  see  that  he  takes  a  good  drink  of 
milk  while  he  is  being  transferred  from 
the  incubator  to  the  brooder.  This  will 
give  the  chick  a  start  and  help  develop  a, 
keen  appetite  for  the  milk. 

Milk  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  it  thick- 
ens and  before  the  curd  begins  to  sepa- 
rate. The  chicks  like  it  best  in  this  con- 
dition, and  consequently  consume  more. 
A  convenient  way  to  feed  is  in  shallow 
pans  holding  about  a  pint  with  a  piece 
of  inch  mesh  wire  stretched  across  the 
top  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  getting 
wet. 

In  actual  practice  milk  is  worth  vastly 
more  than  its  analysis  would  indicate.  It 
not  only  carries  a  large  amount  of  nour- 
ishment in  itself,  but  it  renders  other 
food  more  digestible.  If  skim  milk  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
whole  milk  prices  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  a  chick's  life.  In  this  case  the  cream 
should  be  removed,  as  the  skim  milk 
gives  much  better  results.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  all  feeding  dishes  clean 
and  feed  only  fresh  sour  milk. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  milk 
and  protein  feeds  such  as  beef  scrap  re- 
duced, else  the  chicks  may  be  forced  off 
their  feet.  This  is  particularly  true  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  while 
the  chicks  are  kept  more  closely  confined 
and  not  given  opportunity  to  exercise. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  sour  milk 
feeding  are  as  follows: 

1.  Chicks  start  quicker  and  grow  very 
much  faster. 

2.  Become  more  disease  resistance  by 
means  of  their  own  increased  vigor  and 
vitality. 

3.  Make  larger  gains  per  pound  of 
feed  consumed. 

4.  Reach  normal  maturity  younger 
and  make  better  paying  birds. — Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College. 

Making  Kerosene  Emulsion 

A  poultryman  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is  made  as 
follows.  Take  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil,  one-half  pound  whale  oil  soap,  or 
one  quart  home-made  soft  soap,  and  one 
gallon  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  by 
boiling  in  water,  then  remove  from  the 
fire  and  immediately  add  the  kerosene. 
Beat  this  mixture  rapily  and  violently 
until  the  emulsion  is  as  smooth  as  beaten 
cream.  Bear  in  mind,  the  vessel  used  in 
making  the  emulsion,  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  a  considerable  increase  in 
measure,  as  the  bulk  is  nearly  or  quite 
doubled  in  emulsifying. 

One  part  of  the  emulsion  as  prepared 
to  seven  parts  of  water  is  used  for  ap- 
plication to  poultry  buildings,  drop- 
boards  and  nest-boxes.  Add  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  diluted 
emulsion  just  before  applying.  This  is 
a  splendid  disinfectant  and  insecticide 
to  use  about  the  poultry  houses. 


Blue  Ointment  for  Lice 

Blue  ointment,  a  preparation  which 
may  be  procured  at  any  drug  store,  is  a 
very  effective  agent  in  completely  rid- 
ding chickens  of  lice.  To  cheapen  the 
preparation,  as  good  results  may  be  had 
by  adding  one-half  part  vaseline.  Apply 
a  small  amount,  such  as  a  thimbleful,  of 
the  grease  just  below  the  vent  of  each 
hird.  Do  not  attempt  to  grease,  sitting 
hens  with  this  preparation.  The  blue 
ointment  contains  mercury  and  suet. 
The  "lice  eat  the  suet  and  are  poisoned 
with  the  mercury.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment is  more  effective  than  dusting,  in- 
asmuch as  it  remains  intact  longer  and 
not  only  kills  the  lice  that  are  alive,  but 
also  catches  those  that  hatch  out  later. 


It  never  pays  to  stint  the  young 
chicks,  give  them  all  the  feed  they  will 
eat,  and  rush  them  to  maturity  as  early 
as  possible. 


To  make  a  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  cheap,  disinfectant,  dissolve  in  five 
gallons  of  water  about  three  pounds  of 
copperas,  to  which  add  one  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  If  you  haven't  got  a 
sprayer,  use  a  common  watering  pot  and 
sprinkle  the  house  and  yards  occasion- 
ally with  this  mixture  and  contagious 
diseases  in  the  flock  will  not  often 
appear. 


When  the  young  cockerels  weigh  from 
a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds,  is 
the  best  time  to  sell  them.  You  will  get 
a  better  price  for  them  at  that  weight 
than  you  will  later.  Of  course,  if  you 
want  some  of  them  for  breeders  next 
season,  you  will  save  the  most  promising 
of  them.  But  if  you  are  raising  them 
for  broilers,  sell  them  before  they  weigh 
two  pounds. 


Some  one  asks  if  bran,  when  placed  in 
hoppers  for  young  chicks  to  feed  at  will, 
is  not  harmful,  causing  distented  crops. 
We  fed  lots  of  bran  last  season  to  chicks 
without  any  evil  results.  If  they  are  fed 
grain  regularly,  they  will  not  eat  enough 
of  the  bran  to  hurt  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  them, 
for  the  bowels  are  regulated  by  its  use, 
and  it  is  a  good  food  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 


Don't  get  the  notion  that  there  won't 
be  many  lice  and  mites  this  year,  just 
because  the  season  has  been  cool  and  not 
many  have  shown  up  so  far.  They  will 
come  during  hot  weather,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  every  one  you  kill  now  is 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  later  in  the 
season.  Keep  spraying  the  poultry 
house  with  a  good  lice  killer,  and  so  keep 
ahead  of  the  pests. 


Not  enough  importance  is  placed  on 
the  value  of  good  airslaked  lime  for  use 
in  the  poultry  house  and  on  the  runs. 
Properly  used,  the  lime  is  of  great  sani- 
tary value.  A  free  use  of  airslaked  lime 
on  chicken  runs  where  gapes  prevail  is 
exceedingly  beneficial.  Its  use  no  doubt 
also  destroys  other  germs  and  bacilli. 
The  wise  poultryman  will  always  have 
a  good  supply  of  lime  on  hand  and  use  it 
both  inside  and  out  of  his  poultry 
houses. 


A  flock  of  lively  chicks  in  an  orchard 
will  pick  up  thousands  of  insects  and 
worms  and  the  eggs  that  hatch  such  in- 
sects. The  eating  of  these  will  supply 
the  chickens  with  animal  food,  and  do 
them  lots  of  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  prevents  the  insects  from  damaging 
the  trees.  To  entice  them  into  the  orch- 
ard, scatter  grain  along  the  path  that 
you  want  them  to  take  to  get  there. 
After  they  once  get  a  taste  of  the  bugs 
and  worms  they  will  want  to  go  again. 

There  is  no  gain  in  grinding  or  crack- 
ing corn  or  kafir  for  chickens.  As  long 
as  the  grain  is  not  too  large  for  them 
to  swallow,  its  digestibility  is  better 
when  whole  than  when  cracked.  If  the 
chickens  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
grit,  they  will  do  all  the  grinding  of  the 
grain  that  is  necessary  for  good  diges- 
tion. Don't  forget  the  grit  however,  for 
without  that  they  cannot  digest  hard 
grains,  where  they  might  soft  food. 
Plenty  of  water,  of  course,  is  necessary 
for  soaking  the  grain. 


Now  that  most  of  the  hatching  is 
done,  the  principal  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  chicks  are  kept  thriving. 


The  broody  hens  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  laying  house  and  put  in  a  coop 
by  themselves,  for  they  are  a  nuisance 
in  the  hen  house.  They  bother  the  other 
hens  that  are  laying,  and  contaminate 
the  eggs  by  sitting  on  them  before  they 
can  be  gathered.  If  the  broody  hens  are 
placed  in  a  clean,  airy  coop,  they  will 
soon  quit  their  setting  propensities  and 
go  to  laying  again,  whereas  if  you  leave 
them  in  the  hen  houses  they  will  keep 
on  setting  for  a  long  while. 

*  Unselfish 

Brown  (on  fishing  trip)  — Boys,  the 
boat  is  sinking!  Is  there  anyone  here 
who  knows  how  to  pray  ? 

Jones  (eagerly) — I  do! 

Brown — All  right!  You  pray  and  the 
rest  of  us  will  put  on  life  belts!  We're 
•ne  shy. 


ARE  YOUR  CROPS  PROTECTED? 


You  know  the  deadly  work  of  hail.  Within  a  few  hours  all  your 
crops  can  be  destroyed.    Your  income  is  gone.    Your  labor  is  wasted. 

What  a  sense  of  security  you  have  when  your  crops  are  protected  against  hail 
In  a  safe  and  conservative  company.  Don't  risk  another  day,  but  insure  now  in 
a  company  whose  officers  are  bonded  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  $50,000. 

THIS  IS  THE  COMPANY 

that  first  put  the  insurance  in  force  from  the  moment  the  application  was  signed 
and  the  premium  paid.  Always  has  adjusted  all  losses,  no  matter  how  small.  We 
ask  for  your  application  on  our  past  record.  Don't  wait  for  the  storm,  but  write 
us  for  full  particulars  or  see  our  agent  before  you  insure  your  grain. 

THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  HAIL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Elmer  F.  Bagley,  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Experts  Say!Put/&iEFWi 

InYourHopouseVsuNSHiHE 


Your  hogs  must  have  sunshine,  nature's  greatest  tonic.    It  makes  healthy  hogs 
bigger  profits.   Chief  Sunshine  Windows  can  be  used  in  old  or  new  hog  houses.  Let 
sunshine  into  your  hog  house,  right  into  the  pens  where  it  is  needed.   Made  of 
galvanized  steel.   Rot  proof.   Leak  proof.   Patented  fasteners  do  away  with 
putty.   Cheap  as  ordinary  windows.   The  biggest  money's  worth  in  perma- 
nent, efficient,  satisfactory  windows. 

THE  PICS  YOU  SAVE 
PAY  FOR  THEWS  EVERY  YEAR 


JThey  save  the  early  pigs.    Admit  the  bright  son- 
shine  warming  and  purifying  the  damp,  chilly 
\air.    Most  scientific  window  made.  En- 
dorsed by  experts.   Used  by  hundreds  of 
breeders.  The  safest,  surest,  best  way 
to  cash  in  on  biggest  hog  profits. 
.  Cold,  damp  pigs  can't  thrive. 

NEW  BARN  WINDOWS 


Blue  Prints  of  Modern, 
Hog  Houses  FREE 

Send  for  them  today.  Find  c 
how  to  build  a  real  new  hog: 
boose  or  how  to  Improve  the 
old.  Plans  show  Sun- 
shine Win- 
dows 


New  Ventilating  Barn 
IWindow.  Works  like  tran-. 
Isom;  plenty  of  air-no  draft 


We  are  really  specialists  on  window  construc- 
tion for  farm  buildings.  Besides  hog  house  windows  we  make 
cupolas  for  all  buildings*  windows  for  poultry  houses,  Bide  wall  win- 
dows for  barns.   Also  ventilating  side  wall  windows  for  cow  barn? 
1  Work  like  a  transom— give  cattle  plenty  of  air  without  drafts.  AH 
made  of  steel.   Good  for  old  or  new  buildings.   Easy  to  install 
Cheap  as  ordinary  windows.    Write  for  complete  circular 
L  giving  full  details,  prices,  etc. 

SHRAUCER  &  JOHNSON 


575    WALNUT  ST. 
ATLANTIC,  IOWA 


Sidewalli 
Window!  - 


SECOND] 
EDITION  NOW  READY/ 


Ask  for  your  copy  today.  A  postal  gets  it.  The  first  edition  of  this 
big,  250-page  book  of  Galloway  bargains  was  exhausted.  Second  edi- 
tion |ust  off*  che  press.  It  describes  the  famous  Galloway  line  of  Sanitary  Cream 
Separators,  the  Galloway  gasoline  and  kerosene  Engines,  the  new,  modern  Galloway 
.  Manure  Spreaders,  our  new  12-20  h.  p.  Farmobile;  Galloway  Farm  Trucks,  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  hay  tools,  ensilage  cutters,  power  house  accessories, 
grinders,  buggies,  wagons,  harness,  fencing,  roofing,   saddles.  Galloway  auto- 
mobiles, stock  tanks,  corn  tools, automobile  accessories,  sewing  machines,  house- 
1  hold  goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  furniture,  and  a  complete  line  of  clothing  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

WANT  YOU  TO  HAVE  YOUR  COPYOFTHIS  BOOK 

_  You  can  get  it  for  a  postal.  If  it  guides  your  summer  and  fall  buying  If  will 

Pour   low  save  you  from  $200  to  $500.  It  tells  the  the  truth  about  cream  separators,  it 

prices  and  gives  engine  secrets  and  facts.it  tells  how  and  why  tbe  Galloway  manure  spreaders  made 

four  good  Galloway  famous,  fully  describes  my  new  12-20  h.  p.  Farmobile  or  tractor.    A  copy  of  G; 

sizes  of  this  book  should  be  in  your  hands  even  if  you  are  not  now  in  the  market  for  a  single  one  glD 

Galloway  of  our  bargains.    Printed  in  four  colors,  handsomely  illustrated.   Ask  for  your  free 

Separators  copy  today.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Specialists 
Galloway  Sta.        ^     _   Waterloo.  Iowa 

Seven  Styles:  Farm 
trucks 
from 
750  lbs. 
to  3  ton 
capacity 


These 
Manure 

Spreaders 
made  Gal- 
loway fa- 
mous. Big, 
free  book 

gives  details  of  dlze  and 


»3Q 

■  1 


FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


I  ftf^  Clean  op,  disinfect  with 

"Car-Sal,"  kill  the  lice  on  your  Btock  with 

"Car-Sul. "  No  better  disinfectant  ever  made  for  general  use  around 
your  farm  and  house  than  '  'Car-Sul. ' '  Tour  druggist  or  hardware  mer- 
chant has  it  or  direct  from  as  with  freight  charges  paid  at  $1.25  for  1  gallon, 
or  $6.00  for  6  gallons.   Don't  take  a  substitute.    If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Car-Sol,"  write  as.  Tako  nothing  but  the  original  package. 

THE  MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Room  15  Simpson  Bldg.v  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Breeders'  Directory 

PEKC HERON  HORSES. 
M.  B.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrieh,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
O.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


fl  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registers  Perclieron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand;  38  growtby  2  yr.  olds  ready 
tor  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
„FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton.  Iowa.      47  Trains  Dally 


MORGAN  HORSES— For  sale,  four-year  - 
old  Morgan  stallion,  Daniel  Edwin  by  Green 
Mountain  6496.    J.  El>  BAILEY,  Irwin,  Iowa 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK-  RANCH 
Box  211  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls   for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to  ' 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVLA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit.  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
|r.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER   HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731.  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.   S.   SMITH,   CLAY   CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden   Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three   registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


LEARN  AUCTIONEER  IN  (i 
At    World's    Original    and    Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
:;l  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JD    f)l  IVCp    Live    Stock     and  Real 
■  r*  Vfciwfcr*        Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.    Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persona  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas, 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
titing.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
lor  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 
W.  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
t  farm  near  Lcona,  Kan. 
-John  D.  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 
-H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
-Leonard  &  Russell.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
-U.  S.  Bvrne,  Saxton.  Mo. 
-Walter  W.  Head.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
-James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  13 
sale  a 
Oct.  17- 
Oct.  19- 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  25- 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  20 
Nov.  1- 
Nov.  4- 


Durocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


D.  J.  White  of  Clements.  Kan.,  who  owns 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Angus  cattle  in 
this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  He 
has  a  fine  lot  of  calves  this  year.  Mr. 
White  also  reports  a  heavy  demand  for 
high  class  Angus  breeding  stock  at  satisfac- 
tory prices. 


N.  L.  Duchesne  of  Great  Bond,  Kan.,  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  herds 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  Kansas,  seventy  head  on 
the  farm,  forty  cows  in  milk  and  thirty 
heifers.  This  number  of  cows  supplies  the 
milk  for  a  large  part  of  Great  Bend.  Mr. 
Duchesne  has  found  the  dairy  business  very 
profitable.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  number  of  young  heifers  that 
are  fine  prospects  for  producers. 


The  Deming  Ranch  at  Oswego,  Kan.,  is 
making  great  success  with  the  large-tvpe 
Poland  China.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  the  herds- 
man, is  a  practical  hog  man.  He  formerly 
owned  one  of  the  good  herds  of  big-type 
hogs  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  has  had  charge  of  the  hog  depart- 
ment on  the  Deming  ranch.  This  well 
equipped  farm  contains  2,500  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land  and  1,000  acres  of  valuable 
pasture  land.  They  have  on  the  farm 
about  700  head  of  hogs,  most  of  them  reg- 
istered, and  by  careful  selection  of  breeding 
stock  and  management  they  have  proved  a 
great  source  of  profit. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GEROD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


E.  S.  Meyers  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Tenneholm  Shorthorn  herd,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  well.  He  also  reports  that 
the  demand  for  high-class^Shorthorn  breed- 
ing stock  has  been  good  this  year  and  that 
prices  have  been  very  satisfactory.  He  re- 
ports recent  sales  as  follows:  Seven  head 
to  Dr.  E.  E.  McCoy.  Canton,  Miss.;  a  bull 
to  Ben  Gereve,  Carlton,  Kan.;  one  to  R.  H. 
Crumpacker,  Hiattville,  Kan.;  two  to  T. 
Berkerdite,  Wellsville,  Kan.;  oneto  Theo. 
Jagels.  Hepler,  Kan.,  and  one  to  W.  J.  Cur- 
tis, Glen  Elder,  Kan. 


D.  C.  Van  Nice  of  Richland,  Kan.,  is  mak- 
ing a  success  with  his  fine  herd  of  double 
standard  Polled  Durham  cattle.  Mr.  Van 
Nice  has  in  his  herd  some  of  the  very  best 
Scotch  blood  and  always  registers  in  both 
Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham  associations. 
He  has  kept  his  herd  up  to  the  Wry  best 
standard  of  cattle,  both  from  a  beef  and 
dairy  type.  This  class  of  hornless  cattle 
has  become  very  popular  as  an  all  -purpose 
cattle  among  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
eountrv  and  the  demand  has  drawn  very 
heavy  on  Mr.  Van  Nice's  herd  for  breeding 
cattle.  The  champion  Roan  Hero  was  used 
in  his  herd  for  a  number  of  years  and  he 
has  left  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock  in  the 
herd  that  is  very  promising. 


Ex-Governor  Stubbs  recently  added  some 
valuable  herd  material  to  his  Holstein  herd 
at  Mulvane.  Kan.  In  addition  to  a  number 
of  valuable  cows,  he  purchased  the  great 
bull.  Sir  Mercedes  Picbe  110165.  The  dam 
of  this  bull  has  a  record  as  a  two-year-old 
of  29.8  pounds  butter  in  seven  days;  as  a 
three-year-old.  a  year  record  of  20.825 
pounds  milk  and  980  pounds  butter;  as  a 
four-year-old,  28  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days.  Her  record  for  nine  months  this  year 
as  a  four-year-old,  milk.  23.829  pounds,  and 
butter  1,065  pounds.  At  the  present  rate 
she  will,  break  the  world's  record  for  milk 
production.  Another  recent  purchase  was 
the  bull,  Canary  Paul  Fobes  Homestead. 
His  dam  has  the  following  record:  As  a 
two-year-old,  20  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days;  as  a  three-year-old.  25  pounds;  four- 
year-old,  34.9  pounds;  five-year-old,  32.20 
pounds;  seven-year-old,  33.91  pounds;  year 
record,  21,048  pounds  milk,  932  pounds 
butter. 

The  great  value  Of  dipping  sheep  for  scab 
was  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  shows  that  after 
two  dippings  the  worst  cases  of  the  epi- 
demic are  completely  cured.  "Two  dippings 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  apart,"  says  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  department,  "are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  insure  the  complete  de- 
struction of  all  the  mites  which  cause  the 
disease.  The  first  dipping  should  kill  all 
those  that  are  hatched  but  may  not  destroy 
the  eggs  that  have  been  laid  in  the  wool. 
These  hatch  in  about  ten  days,  and  the 
mites  which  result  will  succumb  to  the  sec- 
ond dipping.  Lime  and  sulphur,  or  nicotine 
and  sulphur,  are  the  only  solutions  recog- 
nized by  the  department  for  this  dipping." 

J.  Ed  Bailey  of  Irwin,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the 
successful  breeders  of  pure-bred  Morgan 
horses  that  has  preserved  the  ideal  type  of 
that  great  breed.  The  Morgans  in  Mr. 
Bailey's  herd  are  exclusively  of  the  old 
Morgan  tvpe  that  made  the  breed  famous. 
Daniel  Edwin,  one  of  the  stallions  in  use 
in  his  herd,  is  by  Green  Mountain  6496  by 
Green  Mountain  Morgan  4155.  dam  Lady 
Eclipse  by  Fancy  Boy  4724,  dam  of  Lady 
Eclipse.  Fan.  by  Old  Morrow  by  Bullrush 
by  Justin  Morgan.  Daniel  Edwin  is  one  of 
the  most  intensely  inbred  Morgans  living. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

or  phone  us. 

GTKOD  &  ROBISON. 

TORRE Y'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.    The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 

O.  E.  Torrey  - 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins, 

O.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -     -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.    Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,   most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -     CAMERON.  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HO  LSTEI  NS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

RAISING  Registered  Holsteins.  Trying 
hard  to  keep  herd  healthy.  Living  close  to 
Nature.     Cows  calving  regularly. 

TREDICO  FARM 

Route  2  KINGMAN,  KANSAS. 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  luss 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Tears. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
Bale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ.  Independence.  Kan. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.    Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  B.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
From  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,   NORTON YILLE.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old.  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  .■  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
t&sted. 

S.   W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING.  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALYES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM,  Altoona,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  ft  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ?a^suU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford  Bulls 

We  can  furnish  carload  of  coming  three- 
year-old  Hereford  bulls.  Have  both  polled 
and  horned.    Good  ones  cheap.  Address 

J.  C.  HOPPER,    Nets  City,  Kansas 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulla. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.     Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON       -       EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLL4MS.   MARION.  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

POLLED  DURHAM  BULL 

For  Sale — One  roan  bull  calf.  11  months 
old.    Price,  $250.  Good  herd  header  prospect. 

D.  C.  VAN  NICE    -    RICHLAND,  KANSAS 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

DVROC  JERSEYS. 

Duroc  Bred  Sows 

For  Sale — Ten  Duric  sows  bred  for  June 
and   July   litters.     Price,   $30   to  $50.  Also 
ten  fall  boars,   all  registered,   price   $20  to  J 
$30.     First  order  gets  choice.     Don't  wait. 
These  are  real  bargains. 

J.  R.  SMITH,    Newton,  Kansas 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
Quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Buy  Big-Type  Mulefoot  Hogs  from  Amer- 
ica's champion  herd.  Low  cash  prices.  Big 
catalog  free.   Jno.  Dunlap,  Willianisport, O. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

B.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

ANGUS  CA TTLE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  ara 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Tt 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON    &  PORTEOUt 

Phone  8451.  Route  6,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARMER 
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Royal  Cumberland  5th,  Closing  Out 

SHORTHORN  SALE 

55  Head  - At  Mt- Vemo"  Farm  -55  Head 

MILAN,  MISSOURI,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  15TH,  1916 
NOTE  THIS. — Fifty  head  are  either  sired  by  a  grand  champion  or  by  a  son 

of  a  grand  champion. 
Twenty-two  Yearling  Heifers. 
Fourteen  Two-Year-Old  Heifers,  already  bred. 

Ten  Cows  with  calves  at  foot  or  close  to  calving  by  Royal  Cumberland  5th. 
Nine  Bulls  sired  by  Royal  Cumberland  5th. 

BEAR  IN  MIND — This  sale  of  Shorthorns  are  from  a  business  herd  and 
not  pampered  for  show  purposes,  but  showyard  blood  lines  and  conformation 
predominates.  You  buy  the  best  without  paying  fancy  prices.  These  are 
good  Shorthorns,  farm  raised,  grown  Nature's  way,  and  will  make  good.  The 
most  popular  families  are  represented,  as  follows:  Princess  Royal's  (direct 
descendants  from  the  famous  Princess  Alice)  ;  Augusta's;  Marsh  Violet's; 
Jealousy's  Bessie's,  and  several  other  noted  families  that  are  milk  producers 
as  well  as  beef. 

Write  for  catalog  now.  October  24  is  the  date  claimed  for  our  final 
closing  out  sale. 

COLS.  REPPERT,  GROSS,  BALDRIDGE  AND  DUNLAP,  AUCTIONEERS 

S.  S.  SPANGLER,   -   -  -   -  MILAN,  MISSOURI 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  [Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  8743 
In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size  Quality 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    "Winner  first  as  sire  at  ' 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1S15. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      -      -     -      -      STERLING,  KANSAS 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair  1916 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri'  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash   Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


tOO  -  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  .  100 

ALL  IMMUNE,  BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  July  and  September  litters.  A  few  Receiver  gilts 
bred  to  The  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder.  A  few  gilts  sired  by  First  Metal  and  bred  to 
Receiver  Wonder.  These  are  big  stretchy  gilts  and  will  please  anyone.  Also  a  few 
October  and  November  gilts  and  a  few  choice  October  boars.  Can  ship  pairs  or  trios,  not 
related.    Prices  reasonable.    Come  and  see  our  herd.    Over  700  registered  hogs  on  the  farm. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
Two  Miles  from  Town.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman. 


f  June  3.  1916 


<         FARM  AND  HERD. 


While  in  New  York  recently  J.  C.  Robi- 
nson, of  Towanda,  Kan.,  purchased  a  son  of 
Kinp  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  famous 
|-|50,000  Holstein  bull,  to 'place  at  the  head 
LOf  his  Holstein  herd.  This  bull  was  pur- 
chased at  arount  $1,000.  His  sire  is  the 
(highest  priced  bull  of  the  breed  and  the 
only  bull  to  have  three  of  his  get  sell  for 
$10,000  and  over.  Two  of  his  sons  sold  for 
'$10,000  each  and  one  for  $15,000.  Mr.  Rob- 
ison  expects  to  keep  from  150  to  250  regis- 
tered and  high  grade  Holsteins  in  his  herd, 
.and  this  young  bull,  backed  by  a  long  line 
of  records,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  herd. 


KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1016 
Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture    and    compiled    by    Secretary  J. 

-  C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association.  Phil  East- 
(man,  Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  Secretary,  Iola;  September  5-8. 
,    Alien    County  —  Moran    Agricultural  Fair 
Association,    E.    N.    McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  Secretary,  Great  Bend;  October  3-6. 

Brown  County — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougliss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
.  sociation,   Eugene   Elkins,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
Carty,  Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field;  July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association,  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,  Oberlin;  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
"September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretary,  Grenola;  August 
.29-31. 

I  Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R.  Finley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Lane;  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary.  Anthony; 
August  8-11. 

Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association,  W.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring  Hill;   September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  John  C. 
Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-S. 

J"  Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, L.  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, Blue  Rapids;  dates  not  set. 

-  McPherson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, James  T.  Griffing,  Secretary,  Mc- 
Pherson; August  22-25. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,  Meade;  September  5-8. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  I.  N. 
Tice.  Secretary,  Beloit;  October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Clyborne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City; 
about  September  1. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harry  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Larned;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  Secretary,  Logan; 
September  12-15. 

Pottawatomie  County — Onaga  Stock  Show 
and  Carnival;  F.  S.  Tinelar,  Secretary, 
Onaga;  August  30-September  1. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  J.  M. 
Lucas,  Secretary,  Pratt;  August  8-11. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  Secretary,  Belleville; 
August  22-25. 

Riley  County  Agricultural  Society.  Edd 
Beard,  Secretary,  Riley;  dates  not  set. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association.  F.  M. 
Smith.   Secretary,   Stockton;   September  5-8. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  H.  Lyman,  Secretary,  Rush  Center; 
September  5-7. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  J.  B. 
Funk,  Secretary,  Russell;  October  3-6. 

Saline  County  Agricultural.  Horticultural 
&  Mechanical  Association.  F.  D.  Blundon, 
Secretary,  Salina;  September  25-30. 

Sherman  County  Agricultural  &  Racing 
Association,  Wade  Warner,  Secretary,  Good- 
land;  August  23-26. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  T.  C. 
Badger,  Secretary,  Smith  Center;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Stafford  County  Fair  Association,  R.  B. 
McKay,  Secretary,  St.  John;  dates  not  set. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  Secretary,  Wakeeney;  September 
13-15. 


When  writing  to  Kansas  Pabmeb  live 
stock  advertisers,  please  mention  this 
paper. 


KANSAS 

Good  Hog-Feeding  Methods 

The  subject  of  feeding  is  a  big  one. 
The  profit  in  our  operations  is  often  lost 
by  our  poor  methods  in  feeding.  I  ac- 
tually believe  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  crops  fed  to  our  animals  arc  wasted 
by  improper  methods  in  feeding.  We 
must  feed  according  to  the  object  we 
have  in  view,  as  it  requires  different 
methods  in  developing  breeding  animals 
than  it  does  with  market  animals.  With 
a  breeding  animal  our  aim  is  to  get 
growth  and  not  fat.  With  a  market 
animal  we  want  them  fat  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period.  One  thing  of  great 
importance  in  either  case  is  to  provide 
pasture  for  our  hogs  in  summer  and 
roughage  for  them  in  winter.  Alfalfa, 
clover,  rape,  soy  beans  or  cowpeas  pro- 
vide good  pasture,  but  I  believe  alfalfa 
the  best,  yet  you  will  find  that  hogs 
like  a  variety  of  pasture  and  do  better 
where  they  have  it.  Good  pasture  is  one 
of  the  big  items  in  producing  pork  at  a 
profit,  which  is  not  by  any  means  all  in 
the  extra  pork  either,  for  our  land  is 
made  far  better  by  the  legumes  used  as 
pasture  and  the  fertilizer  produced  by 
the  pigs,  so  that  the  profit  produced  is 
really  a  double  one.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  can  produce  pork  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  at  a  profit  without  pasture. 

We  must  have  other  feeds  along  with 
our  pasture,  the  cheapest  of  which  usu- 
ally is  corn  if  we  are  feeding  for  the 
market.  If  feeding  for  breeders,  we 
usually  use  some  other  feeds,  too,  such 
as  oats,  shorts  and  tankage  or  oil  meal. 
To  make  a  success  of  pure-bred  hogs 
we  must  be  good  feeders  as  well  as  good 
breeders.  The  young  pig  requires  a  large 
amount  of  protein,  and  I  aim  to  feed 
him  a  balanced  ration  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  about  one  to  four  up  to  fifty 
pounds  weight,  one  to  five  or  six  up  to 
100  pounds  weight,  and  one  to  six  or 
seven  up  to  200  pounds  weight,  and  a 
wider  ratio  afterward.— H.  B.  Walter. 


Pigs  on  Pasture  Need  Grain 

Pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture  will  return 
more  profit  per  pig  if  fed  a  grain  ration 
equal  to  3  per  cent  of  their  weight,  ac- 
cording to  data  of  the  North  Platte  Ex- 
perimental Substation.  The  pig  is  a 
pork-producing  machine  and  like  other 
machinery  is  most  profitable  when  run 
at  full  capacity.  A  pig's  stomach  is 
so  small  that  it  will  not  digest  enough 
alfalfa  alone  to  make  a  profitable- 
growth.  Pigs  cannot  produce  the  best 
gain  when  on  pasture  alone  or  when  on 
pasture  supplemented  by  only  a  small 
amount  of  grain.  Tests  made  at  the 
North  Platte  Substation  show  clearly 
that  two  and  one-half  to  three  pounds 
of  corn  daily  per  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  the  pigs  produced  not  only 
the  greatest  gain  but  the  greatest  profit. 
The  higher  the  price  of  corn,  the  smaller 
the  profit  in  favor  of  the  heavier  ration. 
However,  on  a  market  quoting  corn  at 
70  cents  and  hogs  at  7J  cents,  the  3  per 
cent  ration  is  still  the  most  profitable. 


Saddle  Gall  Hard  to  Cure 

A.  S.  T.,  a  Leavenworth  County 
breeder,  writes  that  he  has  a  mare  with 
a  bad  saddle  gall,  caused  by  pulling  from 
the  saddle  horn.  It  has  been  over  a  year 
since  she  received  this  injury.  He  has 
been  able  to  heal  it  several  times,  but  it 
breaks  out  anew  in  different  places 
along  her  back  in  the  form  of  running 
sores.  The  mare  is  practically  useless 
to  him,  and  he  asks  if  any  treatment 
can  be  given  that  will  cure  these  sores 
permanently. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra,  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  writes  as  follows  re- 
garding the  treatment  necessary  to  cure 
this  sort  of  injury: 

"This  ailment  varies  greatly  in  its 
severity,  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
the  injury  produced.  When  the  injury 
is  a  superficial  one,  involving  the  skin 
only,  its  cure  is  quite  easy,  but  when 
the  injury  has  extended  deeply  into  the 
muscles  or  has  even  grown  so  far  as  to 
affect  the  ligament  found  just  beneath 
the  skin,  and  over  the  back  bone,  it  is 
a  very  serious  condition,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  completely  cutting  out  all 
of  the  diseased  tissues,  providing  good 
drainage  for  the  resulting  wound,  and 
washing  it  daily  with  a  reliable  antisep- 
tic solution,  so  that  the  wound  will  be 
kept  in  a  clean  condition.  On  account 
of  the  flies,  the  warm  season  is  a  very 
unfavorable  time  to  operate  upon  such 
wounds.  If  all  the  surgical  steps  are 
properly  carried  out,  and  if  the  after 
treatment  is  carefully  followed  up,  a 
cure  may  be  expected  in  from  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Cures  cannot  be  expected 
in  cases  of  this  kind  simply  by  the  local 
or  superficial  application  of  medicines." 

Clean  milk  is  obtained  only  by  a  clean 
dairyman. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL        -        -        HUME,  MISSOURI 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  sale,  two  bulls,  10  and  11  months  old; 
solid  reds,  sired  by  Brompton's  Son.  Price, 
$125.     First  check  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN,  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4tb.  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beautv  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four  young  bulls,  nine  to  eleven  months  old. 
C.  E.  CASHATT,  OSKALOOSA,  KAN. 


Askew's  Shorthorns 

Registered   Shorthorns,   bulls  and  heifers, 
reds  and  roans.     Bred  and  raised  on  Clover 
Lawn  Farm.     Main  line  Missouri  Pacific. 
C.  W.  ASKEW  &  SONS,  UTICA.  KANSAS 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacoek  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Leeompton,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts:  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -     Leonardville,  Kansas. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs. 
A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  R.  2,  Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORDS    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


THE  GUERNSEY  is  popular  among 

the  da\ry-men  who  appreciate  that  Leo. 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  \arger  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  bo  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

A  few  promising  bulls  from  2  to  14 
months  old  from  A.  R.  O.  cows  and  sired  by 
the  May  Rose  bull,  Langwater  Hambro 
21011,  whose  six  nearest  dams  average  720 
pounds  fat  A.  R.  At  reasonable  prices. 
RALPH  TRATT     -     WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PiGS 

ALVEY  BROS.       -       MERIDEN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Figs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.  F.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kaxsas  Fabmeb. 
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A  CROP  THAT  IS  SURE! 

THERE  IS  ONE  FOR  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST — IT  IS  THE  CROP  OF  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 


MR.  BORMAN  POINTS  OUT— 

Area  1- — For  grain,  plant  dwarf  milo, 
feterita,  Freed  Sorgo. 

Area  2 — Dwarf  black-hulled  kafir, 
white-hulled  kafir,  feterita. 

Area  3 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir 
and  other  grain  sorghums. 

Area  4 — Standard  black-hulled  kafir  is 
the  best  variety. 

Area  5 — Here  corn  outyields  kafir. 

Use  sorghums  for  forage  only. 

For  many  years,  planted  in  patches,  without  the  care  of  corn  and  wheat,  the  Sorghums  have  produced 
grain  and  forage  year  after  year  in  every  Sorghum  Belt  locality.  This  then  is  a  sure  crop,  and  sure  crops  means 
regular,  dependable  returns  for  labor,  time  and  investment.  It  means  a  permanent  prosperity  for  whoever 
rightly  farms  Sorghums  in  the  Sorghum  Belt. 

WHY  NOT  LEARN  ALL  ABOUT  SORGHUM  AND  KAFIR  GROWING  AND 
GROW  IT  IN  A  WAY  THAT  WILL  ASSURE  YOU  ALL  THE  FEED  YOU  NEED 


After  several  years'  study  and  investigation  of  Sorghum,  Kafir, 
Feterita,  Milo  and  all  similar  grains,  known  as  the  Sorghums,  Mr. 
T.  A.  Borman,  Editor  of  Kansas  Farmeb,  wrote  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  book  on  SORGHUMS,  SURE  FEED  CROPS.  This  book 
shows  how  Kafir,  Milo  and  Cane  fed  to  live  stock  of  all  kinds  WILL 
INCREASE  YOUR  FARM  CASH  AND  FEED  INCOME. 

It  is  a  book  not  only  of  value  to  Sorghum  Growers,  but  is  almost 
equally  valuable  to  every  farmer  in  the  Southwest  whether  he  grows 
Sorghums  or  other  crops.  It  contains  precipitation  maps,  corn  area 
map,  frost  date  map,  map  showing  number  of  days  in  growing  season 
in  different  sections  of  Kansas,  altitude  map,  precipitation  map,  and 
length  of  growing  season  for  the  entire  Southwest. 

It  discusses  every  phase  of  Sorghum  farming,  selecting  seed, 
planting,  cultivation,  types,  SECTIONAL  GROWING  SEASON,  effect 
on  land,  best  methods  of  planting,  feeding,  handling  and  hundreds  of 
other  important  things  that  have  never  heretofore  been  put  into  book 
form. 

For  12  years  in  Kansas,  Kafir  has  been  23  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  corn.  The  average  acre  value  of  Kafir  in  Kansas  for  a  period  of 
13  years,  is  $11.41.  For  12  years  the  Kafir  average  acre  value  was 
$2.12  greater  than  that  of  corn. 

The  book  is  not  one  of  statistics;  of  course,  it  contains  some  figures, 
but  they  are  woven  into  an  interesting  readable  and  instructive  story. 
The  experience  of  hundreds  of  sorghum  growing  farmers  are  condensed 
therein. 


1  KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas  f 
Gentlemen: — I  enclose  herewith  $1.50,  for  which  please  send  1 
I  KANSAS  FARMER  one  year  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Borman's  Book  on  j 
1  Sorghums,  postpaid. 

i  I 
j  Name  P.  P.  D.....:   | 

1  Post  Office  State   1 
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It  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  book  paper;  printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  and  is  full  of  pictures.  It  is  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  contains  310  pages,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Borman's  sorghum  book  is  $1.35,  postpaid.  The 
book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  $1.50,  new  or  renewal. 
To  order,  just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  attach 
your  personal  check,  draft  or  money  order.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Whaf  They  Say  About  This  Book 

"It  is  a  practical  work,  for  practical  farmers,  by  a  practical  man." 
— J.  C.  Mohleb,  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

"It  is  the  most  practical,  up-to-date,  comprehensive  and  helpful 
book  of  its  kind." — F.  A.  Mitchell,  Berumda  Stock  Farm,  Chandler, 

Okla. 

"I  am  certain  that  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Kansas."  —  Otis  L.  Benton,  Farmer  and  Banker, 
Oberliu,  Kan. 

"I  have  found  it  very  interesting  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  any  farmer  in  the  Plains 
country." — George  Bishop,  Farmer,  Cordell,  Okla. 

"It  is  thoroughly  readable  and  a  sane  discussion  of  the  subject. 
It  is  sure  to  prove  of  great  value  to  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  student. 
It  is  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
country." — W.  M.  Jardine,  Director  Kansas  Agricultiral  Experiment 

Station. 

"It  is  the  most  practical,  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  readable 
book  written  on  forage  crops." — H.  M.  COTTRELL,  Agriculturist,  Mem- 
phis Bureau  of  Farm  Development;  former  Agricultural  Commissioner 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines. 
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W. A. COCHEL 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 


O  PERMANENT,  profitable  system  of  agriculture 
has  yet  been  developed  where  live  stock  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  farms.  Live  stock  is  essential 
to  the  maintainance  of  soil  fertility. 


The  development  of  a  permanent  and  profitable 
system  of  live  stock  production  requires  good  farm- 
ing methods.  No  country  has  become  noted  for 
its  live  stock  whose  farms  did  not  yield  abundant 
crops.  No  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine 
of  economic  importance  has  ever  been  produced 
on  an  impoverished  soil. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College  is  working  out  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
livestock  may  continue  to  be  profitable  on  the 
farm  and  ranches  of  Kansas.  This  will  result  in 
bringing  increased  prosperity  to  those  who  live  in 
the  open  country.  It  will  mean  better  live  stock, 
better  crops,  better  homes,  and  better  citizenship. 

—  W.  A.  Cochel 


Ospyricbt.  i»ie,  b?  Kiuu  rum* 
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More  Bales 
digger  Prof  its! 

Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors' ' 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money  1 

J  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 

I  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  I 
I Oil  Engine,  with  magneto*  mounted  on  same 
]  truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  ourown plant, superiorto  assembled 
machines*  Heavy  Btoe]  chain  transmission  (no  belt  | 
I  to  Blip*.    Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
I  Tarns  out  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales.   Starts  or  stops  instantly.  Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Our  Book  Sent  Free.   Your  guide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
t  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFQ.  C0„5I7  Center  SL.  Sendwieh.  fit. 


COUPLED  UP 
6HOET 


i  'an—  1 1 1 1 1  in  1 1 1  ■ 


SAVES  A  TEAM 


4H.P, 
Cushman 
on  a  Binder. 
Same 
Engine 
Doea  All 
Other 

Farm  Work, 

one  successful 
Binder  Engine.  At- 
tachments for  any 
binder.  Twohorsea 
easily  pull  8-ft  bind- 
er in  heavy  grain, as 
engine  drives  sickle 
and  all  machinery. 


Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

For  All  Farm  Work 


Throttle  Governed.  Very 
lightweight.  4 H. P. only 
190  lbs.  Forced  water  cool- 
ing system  prevents  over- 
heating. Tank  on  front  bal- 
ances engine  on  rear.  Fric- 
tion Clutch  Pulley.  Ask  for 
Engine  Book.     4  to  20  H.  P. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

822  North  21st  Street 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 


4  H.  P.  Outfit  for-AII- 
PurpoaeWork.  Sam. 
Engine  UHd  on  Binder 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


cere  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  In  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
' .  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys — 
\  cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
-wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
~  lanuf aeturer's  prices, 
i  long  as  our  present 
supply    lasts  prices 
vwl!l  not  be  advanc- 
^ed.so  write  Quick 
for  catalog  and 


P.  WTATT  HFC  CO..  910  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA.  LANS. 

C.  PRAIRIE  DOG-. 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating:  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2%  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Holler  Bearings. 

LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.  A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co, 

Kanaaa  City,  Missouri. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Ron-Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL, 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalam.„.  Tank  &  Sile  Ce.  ^tusSS^^. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar.  rnpp  DAAW 
gain  list  and  free  book  rllCt  BUUn 
describing  the  8HAW  Bicycle  Motor  A* 
taehment.  Motorcycles,  ail  makes,  new 
and  second. band,  tab  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Oepl  140  Caleaburs.  Kansas^ 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  ]\flotorcycles 


IP  AN  engine  is  run  on  any  of  the 
heavier  fuel  oils,  much  more  carbon 
is  formed  in  the  cylinder  than  when 
run  on  gasoline.  However,  there  is  al- 
ways some  deposit  of  carbon  upon  the 
piston  head  and  on  the  cylinder  walls. 
Some  of  this  works  its  way  to  the  pis- 
ton rings  and  may  so  clog  the  grooves 
as  to  hold  the  rings  fast.  Should  one 
or  two  rings  be  thus  stuck  even  only  at 
one  point,  the  leakage  of  gases  will  de- 
stroy the  compression.  If  the  compres- 
sion is  found  to  be  bad  or  lacking  and 
the  valves  have  been  tried  and  they  are 
not  leaky,  then  the  piston  must  be  re- 
moved and  the  grooves  and  rings  exam- 
ined, cleaned  and  well  oiled.  Should  the 
rings  be  badly  worn,  one  of  all  may  be 
replaced.  The  ring  must  fit  snugly  into 
the  groove  yet  be  so  loose  that  it  will 
not  stick  at  any  point  when  pressed  into 
the  groove.  Rings  are  sometimes  bent 
so  they  do  not  spring  out  and  fill  the 
cylinder.  This  might  be  caused  by  over- 
heating the  engine,  especially  if  the  ring 
is  stuck  in  the  piston  at  the  time. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
cylinder-head,  a  new  gasket  will  very 
likely  be  necessary.  When  such  a  gas- 
ket can  be  obtained  from  the  manufac- 
turer it  is  very  good.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task  to  cut  one.  Sheet 
asbestos  is  the  best  form  of  gasket  be- 
cause it  is  very  thin,  but  on  this  ac- 
count it  should  be  handled  with  care. 
To  cut  a  gasket,  place  a  sheet  of  the 
packing  upon  the  cylinder  or  cylinder 
head  and  with  a  ball  peen  hammer  tap 
it  down  over  the  edges,  thus  cutting  it 
off.  Cut  out  the  bolt  holes  and  open- 
ings for  the  water  jacket  in  the  same 
way. 

Plenty  of  lubricating  oil  will  usually 
prevent  sticking  of  the  rings.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  regularly  applied 
is  '  sufficient.  This  oil  also  improves 
compression  by  filling  the  cracks  be- 
tween cylinder,  piston  and  rings. — E.  R. 
Geoss,  Colorado. 


New  Idea  in  Carbureter 

Automobiles,  traction,  and  all  classes 
of  stationary  engines,  through  change  of 
carbureters,  can  be  run  on  kerosene, 
solar  oil,  or  distillates,  says  W.  H.  San- 
ders, instructor  in  farm  motors  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  engines  which  are  now  using  gas- 
oline can  be  made  to  run  on  any  one  of 
the  oils  mentioned  above  provided  the 
fuel  is  not  heavier  than  39  degrees 
Baume,  and  the  right  kind  af  carbureter 
is  used.  Recent  experiments  have  given 
conclusive  proof  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  new  discovery. 

When  the  present  carbureters  are 
modified,  the  engines  which  are  now  us- 
ing gasoline  will  be  adapted  to  burn 
other  fuel.  The  utilization  of  heat  is 
necessary  where  the  gaseous  mixture  is 
sprayed  in  the  air  current  feeding  the 
engine.  This  is  not  so  difficult  as  one 
might  think  at  first.  The  heat  of  the 
exhaust  gases,  which  is  usually  thrown 
away  at  once,  is  employed  in  this  pro- 
cess to  heat  the  particular  part  of  the 
carbureter  and  not  preheat  either  the 
fuel  or  the  air  used. 

This  practice  of  preheating  the  air  or 
the  fuel,  before  mixing  the  two  together 
in  the  carbureter,  has  been  used  with 
varying  success  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  chief  drawback  to  the  preheating  of 
the  air  is  that  less  weight  of  air  is  in- 
troduced into  the  engine  than  when  the 
air  was  colder  and  more  dense. 

In  any  given  weight  of  air  there  is 
about  23  per  cent  of  oxygen.  As  oxygen 
alone  supports  combustion,  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  heat  resulting  from 
combustion  must  depend  absolutely  on 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  given  volume 
in  the  cylinder.  This  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen determines  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  must  be  used  in  each  cylinder  full 
of  explosive  material. 

Heated  air,  if  free  to  expand,  will  oc- 
cupy greater  space  than  cold  air.  Hence 
the  heated  nir  must  of  necessity  be 
lighter  and  contain  less  oxygen  for  any 
given  volume.  Consequently  any  unnec- 
essary heat,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
air  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
cylinder,  will  produce  less  power  for 
each  explosion  than  if  colder  and  more 
dense  air  was  used. 

The  type  of  carbureter  that  enabled 
the  use  of  other  fuel  than  gasoline,  at- 
tempts to  add  just  enough  heat  to  the 
mixture  of  air  and  fuel  to  prepare  it 
properly  for  introduction  into  the  cylin- 
der at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 


thus  insuring  the  production  of  the  larg- 
est amount  of  heat  available  from  any 
given  volume  of  mixture  that  can  be 
introduced  into  the  engine. 

It  has  also  been  found  desirable  to 
introduce  some  mechanical  device  which 
will  divert  the  current  of  air  and  gas 
mixture  directly  against  the  wall  of  this 
highly  heated  part  of  the  carbureter. 
The  particular  device  has  the  appearance 
of  a  small  wind  mill  with  slanting 
blades.  It  is  stationary  in  the  carbu- 
reter. All  of  the  air  and  gas  mixture 
must  pass  by  the  blades  of  the  "wind 
mill."  The  slope  of  the  vane  gives  a 
whirling  motion  to  the  air  as  it  passes 
through  it.  The  motion  tends,  by  a  cen- 
trifugal force,  to  throw  any  liquid  fuel 
present  in  this  air  current  against  the 
outside  walls  of  the  carbureter.  The 
heat  that  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
highly  heated  portion  of  the  carbureter 
which  surrounds  this  spot  instantly 
flashes  the  liquid  fuel  into  a  permanent 
gas.  The  gas  in  turn  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  air  on  its  passage  from 
this  part  of  the  carbureter  into  the  en- 
gine cylinder. 

Little  of  the  air  current  has  been 
heated  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hot  wall  of  the  cylinder,  for  practically 
all  the  heat  available  from  this  source 
has  been  used  to  change  the  fuel  from 
a  liquid  into  a  gas  without  raising  the 
temperature  to  any  extent. 

A  four  cylinder  machine  equipped  with 
such  a  carbureter  runs  perfectly  while 
idling.  The  conclusion  is  that  some  ac- 
tion or  reaction  takes  place  in  this  heat- 
ing process  similar  to  that  of  the  new 
Rittman  process  of  manufacturing  gas- 
oline. 

The  difference  in  the  price  between 
gasoline  selling  at  20  cents,  and  kero- 
sene at  8  cents,  indicates  the  economy 
of  installing  some,  kind  of  carbureter, 
embodying  the  principles  spoken  of,  on 
every  engine  possible.  The  cost  of  these 
carbureters  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  best  up-to-date  gasoline  carbureters. 

The  experiment  here  at  the  college 
with  one  of  these  new  carbureters,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  same  amount  of 
power  can  be  obtained  from  kerosene  as 
is  derived  from  its  equivalent  weight  of 
gasoline.  Heretofore  this  has  not  been 
possible  while  using  heavy  oil  unless  it 
were  burned  in  engines  of  the  Diesel 
type. 

As  the  excessive  weight  of  the  Diesel 
type  of  engine  would  preclude  its  use  for 
automobile  service,  or  even  for  light 
traction  engines,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  we  can  ever  hope  to  get  effi- 
cient service  from  kerosene  or  distil- 
lates, says  Mr.  Sanders.  The  next  thing 
appears  to  be  the  installation  of  the  kind 
of  carbureter  that  will  handle  kerosene 
and  distillates  in  the  common  types  of 
engines  and  lower  the  price  of  their  op- 
eration.— B.  K.  Baghdigian, 


Engineering  at  Manhattan 

Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  its  name,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Kansas  was  founded 
to  teach  mechanic  arts  as  well  as  agri- 
culture. Its  engineering  division  has 
equipment  which  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  best  engineering  schools 
in  the  country,  and  with  its  highly 
trained  and  experienced  corps  of  teach- 
ers, is  capable  of  giving  every  opportu- 
nity to  young  men  of  Kansas  who  wish 
to  make,  engineering  their  life  work. 

It  offers  four-year  courses  in  civil  en- 
gineering, electrical  engineering,  mechan- 
ical engineering,  highway  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering  and  architecture. 
To  take  up  any  of  these  engineering 
courses  the  person  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  standard  high  school  or  must  sat- 
isfy entrance  requirements  equivalent  to 
a  high  school  education. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  in  the  lab- 
oratories, shops  and  designing  rooms 
used  purely  for  instruction  of  engineer- 
ing students  is  greater  than  $150,000. 

To  clean  headlight  mirrors,  use  some 
jeweler's  rouge  or  whiting,  applying  with 
a  moistened  cloth  and  rubbing  dry  with 
another  cloth.  This  procedure  will  not 
scratch  the  mirrors  and  will  give  them 
a  highly  polished  surface. 

''The  greatest  material  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion of  systems  of  farming  that  will  re- 
store, increase,  and  permanently  main- 
tain the  productive  power  of  American 
soils." — Dr.  Cyril  Hopkins. 


Give  It  a  Mold-Proof  Cut 

If  you  are  feeding'  dairy  cows  or  fat  stock,  by 
all  means  get  our  booklet  on  Silverized  Silage. 
Know  the  money-making  reasons  why  corn  cut 
in  Silver's  "Ohio"  makes  better  silage— packs 
air-tight  in  the  silo— properly  ferments— con- 
tains greater  food  value  for  stock  Write  us 
—today— for  book  telling  all  about  it  and  the 
unbeatable  construction  of 

Silver's  "Ohio" 

The  Logical  SI80  Filler 

Backed  by  62  years*  manufacturing  experience. 
The  big  leader — used  by  most  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  Colleges.  Famous  features. 
Automatic  beater  feed— spring-proof  knives, 
direct  drive— friction  reverse,  single  lever  con- 
trol—low speed  ex  pi  os  ion -proof  blower  fan, 
enormous  capacity  on  fine  cut.  7  Bizes— 40  to 
300  tons  a  day.  4  h.  p.  gas  to  big  tractor 
power.  Book  FREE.  Write  today, 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
352  Broadway         Salem*  Ohio 
"Modem  Silape  Methods" 

2o4  pages,  10c. 


Silo  filled  in  8  horns 


"This  Silo  10  x  24,  filled  wita  No.  9 
Blizzard  with  a  4  1-2  H.  P.  gasolene 
engine  in  8 hours  by  R.  A.  Blood  & 
Co.,  Goshen,  Ind."  was  tho  Informa- 
tion sent  us  with  the  picture  shown. 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

is  the  tried  and  true  ma- 
chine for  the  farmer.  Sim- 
ple, safe,  easy  to  run.  Small 
engine  big  enough.  Ele- 
vating ability  unlimited. 
Capacity  limited  only  to  how 
fast  you  can  bring  the  corn. 
Steady  as  a  clock.  Repair  ex- 
pense email.  Earl. est  machines 
still  in  use,  and  none  to  our 
knowledge  worn  out. 
WR:7E  US  size  of  silos  and  engine 
for  information  and  booklets. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  60  Canton,  Ohio 


Put  the 

PUNCH 

into  the  motor 
— take  the 
KICK  out  of 
the  motorut. 

Guaranteed 
Forever 
Sold  Everywhere 


"IT  CANT 
COLLAPSE"! 

I  mean  just  that,  and  I'll  back  it  \ 
up— if  it  collapses  within  6  years 
from  the  day  it  is  erected,  1 
will  replace  it  at  n-y  ov/n 
eipense.  The  Carswell  VTood  Silo 
Is  round,  absotutc'y  frost-proof ,  has  > 
continuous  doors.  Can't  be  blown  down. 

CARSWELL  WOOD  SILOS 

are  the  lowest  priced  and  best  on 
the  market.  They  are  sr  !d  d-rect  to  you 
— r>o  middle-nan  to  tzT-e  a  refee  off. 
<m  Freight  prepaid  ONLYt>S8.GO 
CDCE  Mt  bis  silo  c'rcular  and  low 
Flll.Lprlce-l.st.   Write  for  It  today. 

j PREPAID!    Firman  L.  Carswell  IWfp.  Co. 

<3^trlinil£>''    *  U1  Carsxel  I  Bide.,  Kansas  Clty.Mo. 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick ,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost, 
rnap  Now  catalog  and 
M.  I  ^  %^  economy  records. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Boxt  1, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


WITTEr 


You  can't  buy  any  (jooti  enrine  at  a 
lower  price.   You  can't  buy  a  brtter 
enpine  at  double  the  price.  Solddirect 
factory  to  user.  Established  1S70. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
1601  Oakland  Av.  KansasClty, Mo. 
1601  Empire  Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2  H-P.  S29.9.1 

3  H-P,  $47. 85 

4  H-P,  $64.75 
6  H-P,  $89.SD 
8  H-P.  $123.80 
Write?  or  prices 
On  6tZ4>B  12.  16 

and  22  H-P. 


MIRACLE  WHEAT  OLD  DELUSION 

The  most  exaggerated  claims  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  new 
varieties  of  wheat.  As  early  as  1807 
the  so-called  Jerusalem  Wheat  was  be- 
ing exploited,  and  now  under  the  name 
of  Alaska  Wheat,  this  same  variety  is 
being  sold  to  the  unwary  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Almost  equally  exaggerated 
claims  have  been  made  for  the  Stoner 
variety  or  Miracle  Wheat. 

Because  of  these  many  attempts  to 
defraud  farmers,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  investigated 
some  of  these  wheat  varieties  and  has 
just  published  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Alaska  and  Stoner  or  Miracle  Wheats 
— Two  Varieties  Much  Misrepresented." 
The  findings  of  this  bulletin  are  being 
given  considerable  publicity  in  many 
reapers  at  the  present  time. 

Kansas  Farmer  was  led  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  this  variety  known 
as  "Miracle"  wheat  over  two  years  ago 
as  a  result  of  the  extravagant  claims 
that  were  being  made  for  it.  As  a  re- 
sult farmers  were  warned  to  be  cautious 
in  taking  up  the  new  variety.  La«t 
summer,  knowing  that  the  Federal  De- 
partment had  been  testing  these  varie- 
ties, we  again  sought  to  obtain  the  latest 
possible  information  and  in  our  issue  of 
August  21,  1915,  made  the  following 
statements  on  our  editorial  page : 

"Kansas  Farmer  has  no  desire  or  ob- 
ject in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  any  agri- 
cultural crop,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  our  many  readers  to  warn  them 
against  taking  up  a  new  variety  until 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  merit  and 
adaptability.  We  maintain  experiment 
stations  to  try  out  these  new  things, 
and  until  these  trials  have  been  care- 
fully made  no  farmer  is  justified  in  buy- 
ing seed  of  some  new  and  wonderfully 
described  variety  at  greatly  inflated 
prices. 

"What  is  known  as  Miracle  Wheat 
comes  in  this  class  of  new  and  extrava- 
gantly exploited  varieties.  We  have  se- 
cured all  the  information  possible  about 
this  particular  variety  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  described  as  being  so 
phenomenal  in  its  yields.  We  found 
that  its  milling  qualities  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  milling  department  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  two 
years  ago.  In  this  respect  it  is  on  a 
par  with  other  varieties  of  soft  wheat, 
such  as  Fulcaster.  While  some  excel- 
lent yields  have  been  reported  by  some 
who  have  grown  this  new  variety,  they 
are  by  no  means  phenomenal  and  could 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  early  plow- 
ing, careful  preparation  of  seed  bed,  and 
an  especially  favorable  season." 

We  then  gave  in  detail  the  results 
secured  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  tests  that  had  been  made 
covering  a  period  of  three  years  and 
which  figures  are  now  given  in  the  bulle- 
tin just  issued.  We  secured  this  infor- 
mation and  gave  it  to  our  readers  last 
August  because  it  could  not  reach  them 
through  the  government  bulletin  for  al- 
most a  year.  Both  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Leighty  of  the  Federal  Department, 
were  glad  to  furnish  the  facts  in  ad- 
vance of  the  publication  of  the  bulletin 
because  of  the  importance  of  giving 
fanners  interested  the  real  truth  about 
this  much-exploited  wheat  in  advance  of 
last  year's  seeding. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  tests  that 
tins  particular  variety  has  nothing  spe- 
cial to  commend  it.  It  is  better  than 
some  that  have  been  tested,  but  is  stir- 
passed  by  others.  Most  assuredly  there 
is  no  reason  for  demanding  unusual 
prices  for  the  seed. 

The  fame  of  Kansas'  hard  winter 
wheat  has  spread  all  over  the  country 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  introduce  any  variety  of  soft 
wheat  into  the  principal  wheat-growing 
sections  of  the  state.  The  improving  of 
the  better  strains  of  hard  winter  wheat 
is  well  worth  while,  and  already  much 
progress  has  been  made  by  our  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  along  this  line. 
Several  better  varieties  of  hard  wheat 
are  now  being  given  field  trials  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  have 
full  detailed  information  regarding  the 
Miracle  or  Alaska  wheat,  we  would  sug- 


gest that  they  write  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  bulleting  referred 
to  above. 

Ill 

LEGUMES  IN  ROTATION 

All  the  corn-producing  counties  of 
Eastern  Kansas  have  decreased  in  acre 
yields  of  this  crop,  or  at  least  this  has 
been  found  to  be  true  wherever  any  sta- 
tistical studies  have  been  made.  The 
depletion  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
causing  this  reduction  in  yield.  Decay- 
ing vegetation  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility,  and  where  no 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
turn vegetation  to  the  soil,  it  has  stead- 
ily decreased  in  productive  power. 

Professor  L.  E.  Call  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  says  the  most 
noticeable  declines  in  corn  yields  have 
taken  place  in  those  counties  where  al- 
falfa has  not  been  successfully  grown 
on  account  of  soil  acidity.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  need  for  legumes  in 
the  crop  rotation.  Where  alfalfa  cannot 
be  made  to  grow,  cowpeas,  soy  beans  or 
sweet  clover  should  by  all  means  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  rotation. 

The  spreading  of  barnyard  manure, 
with  the  plowing  under  of  green  manure 
crops  and  especially  legumes,  will  build 
up  the  soil  and  enable  it  to  produce 
crops  as  it  did  when  first  plowed.  Old 
soils  are  always  low  in  nitrogen,  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  supply  this  is  in  the 
form  of  decaying  vegetation.  The  leg- 
umes contain  much  more  nitrogen  than 
do  other  plants  and  therefore  these  can 
be  depended  upon  in  supplying  the 
nitrogen  required. 

Vegetation  added  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  green  manure  not  only  furnishes 
the  nitrogen  required  as  it  decays,  but 
also  greatly  improves  the  physical 
character  of  the  soil.  We  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  necessity  for  plowing 
under  green  manure  crops  and  other 
vegetable  matter  and  the  legumes  should 
always  be  included  because  of  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  nitrogen  they  contain. 

HESSIAN  FLY  CONTROL 

Turn  the  ground  early  and  deep  and 
destroy  all  volunteer  wheat,  has  been 
the  advice  given  time  and  time  again  by 
the  entomologists  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tion, for  controlling  the  Hessian  fly.  It 
seems  as  though  no  one  pays  much  at- 
tention to  this  kind  of  advice  until  the 
loss  becomes  so  great  that  it-is  a  serious 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  crop  re- 
turns. When  the  pocketbook  begins  to 
suffer  as  it  does  when  Hessian  fly  dam- 
age increases  and  when  the  wheat  grower 
realizes  his  helplessness  in  attempting  to 
raise  wheat  in  fly-infested  territory,  the 
carefully  worked  out  plans  of  the  ento- 
mologists are  given  more  serious  at- 
tention. 

The  Hessian  fly  can  be  controlled. 
This  has  been  conclusively  established, 
but  it  requires  co-operative  effort  in  the 
doing  of  the  things  necessary.  This  year 
Reno  County  has  been  hard  hit  by  this 
pest,  but  some  of  the  best  wheat  in  the 
county  is  found  where  the  tractor  plow- 
ing demonstration  was  held  last  July. 
Over  this  whole  area  the  land  was  all 
plowed  immediately  following  harvest. 
It  was  not  only  plowed  early,  but  was 
plowed  deeper  than  it  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  An  examination  of  the 
wheat  on  this  land  shows  that  it  is  in 
healthy  condition  and  that  there  are  but 
few  flies.  If  all  wheat  farmers  would 
plow  wheat  stubble  early  and  deep  and 
destroy  all  volunteer  wheat,  the  fly 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  menace.  The 
land  that  is  to  be  held  for  corn  should 
be  plowed  as  well  as  that  to  be  re-sown 
to  wheat. 

Wheat  farmers  in  fly-infested  terri- 
tory cannot  continue  to  ignore  this  pest. 
Some  big  wheat  farmers  are  proposing 
the  plan  of  discontinuing  the  growing 
of  wheat  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to 
starve  out  the  fly.  This  remedy  would 
be  of  little  avail  unless  everyone  quit 
raising  wheat.  A  few  fields  here  and 
there  would  carry  the  fly  along  from 
year  to  year.  It  would  be  easier  to 
secure  co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
early  plowing  and  the  destruction  of 
volunteer  wheat  than  in  the  discontinu- 
ing of  growing  wheat  altogether. 

The  tractor  is  a  great  help  in  doing 


at  the  proper  time  the  large  amount  of 
plowing  necessary.  Lack  of  power  ia 
responsible  in  many  cases  for  delaying 
this  heavy  work.  The  wheat  grower  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  power  to  get  his 
work  done  at  the  proper  time.  It  is 
impractical  to  keep  enough  horses  on 
hand  to  do  all  the  work  when  it  should 
be  done.  They  would  be  eating  their 
heads  off  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Even  the  tractor  owner  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  his  engine  for  as  many 
jobs  as  possible  during  the  year  to  make 
it  pay.  No  class  of  farmers  can  make 
better  use  of  the  tractor  than  can  wheat 
farmers,  but  it  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  the  farming  sufficiently 
diversified  in  character  to  distribute  the 
labor  throughout  the  year. 

The  wheat  farmer  in  fly-infested  sec- 
tions might  just  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  do  his  plowing  early 
and  be  in  a  position  to  destroy  all  vol- 
unteer wheat  if  he  would  continue  to 
raise  wheat  profitably. 

Jg   jg  M 

CORN  CULTIVATION 

The  making  of  a  good  corn  crop  is 
largely  a  matter  of  rainfall  during  July 
and  August.  In  other  words,  without 
enough  moisture  in  the  ground  during 
the  period  in  which  the  ears  are  shoot- 
ing and  filling,  there  cannot  be  a  large 
yield.  The  same  is  true  to  some  extent 
of  the  grain  sorghums,  only  these  crops 
can  stand  still  and  wait  for  moisture 
while  corn  must  have  it  at  exactly  the 
right  time  or  there  can  be  no  large 
yields. 

While  it  seems  as  though  so  much 
depends  on  the  weather  during  July  and 
August,  the  corn  grower  cannot  afford 
to  be  so  much  of  a  fatalist  as  to  let  the 
weeds  grow  and  choke  out  his  crop. 
Weeds  are  robbers,  taking  both  moisture 
and  plant  food  that  should  go  to  the 
crop.  The  work  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  best  corn  farmers  has 
for  its  purpose  the  killing  of  the  weeds 
and  grass  now  springing  up  in  the  corn 
rows.  The  two-row  disk  cultivators  are 
Being  hurried  through  the  fields  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  yet  not  so  hurriedly  as 
to  do  poor  work  in  killing  and  covering 
the  germinating  weeds. 

After  this  cultivation  with  the  disk, 
listed  corn  can  usually  be  cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  shovel  cultivators  two 
or  three  times  with  profit.  Surface- 
planted  corn  may  profitably  be  gone 
over  from  three  to  six  times  with  the 
shovel  cultivator.  Many  tests  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  how  often  corn 
can  profitably  be  cultivated.  In  the  re- 
cent bulletin  from  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  on  the  growing  of  corn,  it 
is  stated  that  too  frequent  cultivation, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  dry,  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Very  few  farm- 
ers, however,  are  going  to  find  time  to 
cultivate  corn  more  often  than  it  is  re- 
quired. By  keeping  in  mind  that  killing 
weeds  is  the  primary  object  of  cultiva- 
tion there  will  not  be  much  danger  of 
stirring  the  soil  unnecessarily. 

M  M 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FARMING 

This  is  what  the  president  of  one  of 
America's  leading  universities  has  to  say 
about  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
profit  in  farming: 

"Unless  a  boy  has  a  deep-seated  pref- 
erence for  some  other  profession,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  wise  for  him  to  ignore 
the  great  opportunities  that  agriculture 
offers,  whether  he  was  born  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  city. 

"In  my  opinion,  no  other  occupation 
offers  so  rich  rewards,  all  things  consid- 
ered, as  agricultutre  offers  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  train  themselves  for  it  as 
earnestly  and  intelligently  as  they 
would  train  themselves  for  law  or  med- 
icine. 

"If  a  boy  will  put  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  study  into  his  training  for 
agriculture  that  he  would  put  into  his 
training  for  law  or  medicine,  he  will  in 
the  greater  majority  of  cases  make  more 
money,  enjoy  greater  freedom,  better 
health,  and  develop  stronger  character." 
$t    £t  $t 

It  costs  $8.16  to  feed  a  mule  colt  for 
130  days,  according  to  a  test  made  at 
the  Kansas  F'ort  Hays  Branch  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  includes  feed  and 
veterinarian's  services. 


KEEPING  HOGS  HEALTHY 

There  can  be  little  profit  in  pork  pro- 
duction unless  the  hogs  are  kept  healthy. 
Disease  takes  heavy  toll  of  the  hog  in- 
dustry. On  another  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  article  on  sanitation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  that  is  well  worth 
careful  reading.  Prevention  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  cure,  and  every 
hog  grower  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  disease 
germs  of  all  kinds  from  gaining  a  foot- 
hold. 

The  most  dreaded  disease  of  hogs  is 
cholera.  The  losses  from  this  exceed 
those  of  all  other  diseases  combined. 
Some  few  hog  men  maintain  that  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  even  this  disease  by 
carrying  out  the  most  strict  sanitary 
measures.  Fortunately,  we  now  have 
the  serum  treatment  which  is  a  sure 
preventative  when  properly  used.  Many 
hog  growers,  however,  have  been  depend- 
ing entirely  too  much  on  the  serum 
treatment,  assuming  that  if  they  vac- 
cinated their  hogs  it  was  not  necessary 
to  be  so  particular  in  carrying  out  the 
various  sanitary  precautitons.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Proper  sanitation  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Even  when  serum 
is  used,  bad  results  will  follow  from 
unsanitary  surroundings. 

The  article  referred  to  emphasizes  the 
sanitary  side  in  the  prevention  of  hog 
diseases,  and  while  the  author  makes 
no  mention  of  the  use  of  hog  cholera 
serum  the  omission  is  no  indication  that 
he  is  attempting  to  show  that  hogs  can 
be  protected  by  sanitation  alone.  Sani- 
tation with  vaccination,  when  conditions 
make  it  necessary,  will  keep  hogs  from 
having  cholera,  and  we  would  urge  that 
all  hog  growers  apply  all  the  sanitary 
measures  possible  in  handling  their 
herds. 

Ill 

MORE  LABOR  ON  CORN  CROP 

We  can  remember  when  it  was  the 
practice  to  give  corn  not  more  than 
three  cultivations.  The  most  fore- 
handed farmer  was  the  one  who  could 
rush  through  his  corn  and  complete  the 
third  cultivation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

When  land  was  low  in  price  and  corn 
was  bringing  only  twenty  or  thirty  cents 
a  bushel,  the  amount  of  labor  that  could 
be  profitably  expended  in  cultivation 
was  less  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
corn  grower  can  now  consistently  put  in 
considerable  more  time  in  cultivating 
and  caring  for  his  crop  than  in  the  days 
of  cheap  land  and  low-priced  corn.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  good  busi"T- 
The  extra  bushels  of  corn  that  mi^..a 
be  produced  by  putting  a  little  more 
expense  into  the  crop  are  worth  so  much 
more  now  that  the  margin  of  profit  on 
the  labor  is  considerably  wider  than  in 
the  days  of  cheap  corn.  We  wonder  if 
our  corn  growers  recognize  this  business 
principle. 

With  our  modern  tools,  such  as  the 
two-row  cultivator,  it  is  possible  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  work  than  when  the 
old  type  tools  were  used.  Some  of  our 
corn  growers  find  it  pays  to  go  through 
the  crop  even  after  it  gets  so  high  that 
only  a  single  horse  can  be  used  between 
the  rows.  Corn  cultivation  has  become 
a  more  particular  job  and  the  old  way 
of  going  through  a  certain  number  of 
times  has  been  superseded  by  a  much 
more  carefully  worked  out  system. 

The  primary  purpose  of  all  cultivation 
is  to  kill  weeds  and  the  method  that 
will  keep  the  corn  clean  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labor  and  the  least  injury 
to  the  roots  of  the  crop,  is  the  one  to 
adopt. 

#   St  £ 

K.  S.  A.  C.  COMMENCEMENT. 

Over  300  young  men  and  women  will 
graduate  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  next  week.  The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  more  former  graduates 
will  be  in  attendance  than  at  any  pre- 
vious commencement.  The  commence- 
ment address.  "The  Value  of  Land,"  will 
be  given  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  hour  set  for  this  is  ten  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  given  by  the  alumni 
in  Nichols  Gymnasium  for  the  1916 
class,  visiting  graduates,  and  invited 
guests. 
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KEEPING  HOGS  HEALTHY 

Practical  Information  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment         iseases  of  the  Hog 


A SHORT  time  ago  one  of  the  men 
interested  with  me  in  raising 
hogs,  wrote  me  the  following: 
"I  wish  you  would  send  us  some  med- 
icines commonly  iised  for  treating  dis- 
eases of  hogs.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
should  be,  but  the  veterinary  book  al- 
ways says  to  give  something  that  we 
have  not  got  and  it  takes  time  to  drive 
five  miles  and  back  to  get  it." 

This  inquiry  started  me  to  thinking 
on  this  subject,  as  this  is  the  same  con- 
dition that  one  finds  in  depending  upon 
books  written  for  home  treatment  of 
diseases  in  the  human  family. 

The  hog  raiser  is  usually  untrained  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases and  what  he  needs  is  something 
to  go  by  that  is  plain  and  practical  and 
uncomplicated;  and  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  he  needs  instruction  in  the  use 
of  a  few  reliable  remedies  that  can  be 
kept  on  hand  all  of  the  time,  and  that 
will  meet  the  ordinary  conditions  or 
diseases  that  he  has  to  contend  with  in 
his  herd.  He  also  should  have  the  dan- 
ger signals  pointed  out  to  him  so  that 
he  will  realize  when  it  is  time  to  call  a 
veterinarian. 

With  these  ideas  in  my  mind,  I  wrote 
the  following  for  the  use  of  my  asso- 
ciates on  my  farm,  and  others  interested 
in  growing  hogs: 

In  swine,  as  in  human  beings,  preven- 
tion of  diseases  is  to  be  given  more  con- 
sideration than  treatment  of  diseases, 
always  bearing  in  mind  the  old  adage 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,"  but  in  my  mind  the 
ratio  in  this  adage  is  wrong,  as  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  at  least  a  ton  of 
cure,  and  I  believe  the  person  who  orig- 
inally wrote  the  adage  would  agree  with 
me  and  change  the  ratio,  if  he  had  ever 
been  called  upon  to  help  handle  an  epi- 
demic to  which  the  human  race  or  swine 
herd  is  heir. 

USE  OF  DISINFECTANTS 

Prevention  is  largely  accomplished  by 
having  all  houses,  pens  and  places  fre- 
quented by  the  hogs  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  To  do  this,  keep  their  beds 
changed  often  and  burn  up  the  straw  or 
whatever  material  is  used  in  making 
them.  Spray  their  beds,  sleeping  quar- 
ters, pens  and  places  in  which  they  con- 
gregate with  antiseptics  very  frequently 
and  keep  them  well  aired  and  opened  up 
so  the  sun  will  shine  on  them.  Do  not 
forget  that  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  germicides  at  our 
command.  All  hogs,  beds,  pens  and 
places  they  frequent  should  be  sprayed 
at  least  twice  a  week  and  if  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  an  epidemic  among  your 
own  hogs  or  those  of  your  neighbors, 
the  spraying  should  be  done  daily  until 
all  doubt  has  passed.  If  you  have  a  sick 
hog  in  the  quarantine  pen,  everything 
should  be  sprayed  each  day.  Wash  all 
feeding  floors  and  troughs  frequently, 
and  keep  them  well  aired  and  sunned. 
Also  spray  your  troughs  and  feeding 
floors  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  Spray 
all  granaries,  buildings,  etc.,  connected 
with  your  hog  operations  with  the  anti- 
septic, but  keep  the  spray  off  the  hay 
and  grain,  as  it  might  poison  the  animals 
that  eat  it.  In  spraying  hogs  with  the 
solution,  be  careful  not  to  get  it  into 
their  eyes,  as  it  would  be  very  painful 
to  them  and  might  cause  their  eyes  to 
get  sore,  or  even  cause  them  to  lose 
their  sight,  but  be  equally  careful  to 
spray  it  into  their  ears,  if  possible,  as 
the  ears  are  always  favorite  biding 
places  for  lice. 

Keep  your  granaries  well  aired  and 
sunned,  as  it  helps  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  your  feed.  Clean  up  all  manure 
and  rubbish,  such  as  straw  arid  corn 
cobs,  frequently,  and  haul  it  away  or 
burn  it,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  contam- 
inate the  feed  if  left  around.  The  best 
use  to  make  of  the  corn  cobs  is  to  pile 
them  up,  pour  kerosene  over  them,  set 
them  afire  and,  when  tbey  are  aglow, 
have  a  couple  of  barrels  of  very  salty 
water  at  hand  to  put  out  the  fire.  This 
will  make  a  salty  charcoal,  which  the 
hogs  will  eat  with  a  relish  and  it  will 
sweeten  their  stomachs  and  intestines 
and  improve  their  digestion. 

Keep  condition  powders  constantly  be- 
fore the  hogs,  where  it  will  not  get  wet 
or  blow  away,  and  if  they  will  not  eat 
it  straight,  mix  it  with  some  ground 
grain,  either  dry  or  wet,  preferably  dry. 
Feed  the  condition  powders  to  the  small 
pigs  just  as  soon  as  they  will  begin  to 
eat  slop  or  ground  grain.  The  condition 
powder  wiD  keep  their  bowels  open  and 
their  digestive  tracts  sweetened,  to  say 
nothing  of  aiding  their  appetites  and 
digestion.  Keep"  salt  accessible  to  all  of 
your  hogs  constantly.    Put  it  where  it 
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THOSE  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOWS  ARE  KEPT  SUPPLIED  WITH  PURE 
WELL  WATER. — THE  OWNER  CONSIDERS  THEM  PROFITABLE  IN- 
VESTMENTS. THE  ORDINARY  HO&  WALLOW  IS  DISEASE  BREEDER 


will  not  get  rained  on  or  full  of  dirt. 

USE  OILER  TO  KILL  LICE 

Vermin  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease 
in  hogs,  as  it  weakens  them  and  keeps 
them  thin  and  stunted,  making  their 
resistance  to  diseases  low.  To  prevent 
the  various  vermin  bothering  hogs,  have 
hog  oilers,  either  the  patent  kind  or 
home  made,  and  keep  them  filled  or 
covered  with  crude  oil,  gas  oil,  kerosene 
or  other  medicated  oils.  To  make  a 
home  made  hog  oiler  or  scratching  post: 
Se^t  one  post  in  the  ground  deeply  and 
leave  it  ten  to  twelve  inches  above  the 
ground;  set  another  post  in  the  ground 
twelve  feet  away  and  leave  it  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  Bolt  a  4x4x14  on 
top  of  these  two  posts  securely  and  then 
wrap  the  4x4  and  posts  with  a  liberal 
layer  of  burlap  sacks  and  either  secure 
the  burlap  with  fence  staples  or  malle- 
able wire  and  then  keep  the  burlap 
soaked  with  one  of  the  above  oils.  There 
should  be  several  of  these  oiling  devices 
on  the  premises,  sufficient  to  easily  ac- 
commodate all  hogs  and  in  convenient 
places  for  them. 

Do  not  allow  the  hogs  to  get  consti- 
pated, particularly  the  young,  growing 
pigs.  The  pigs  are  more  apt  to  get  con- 
stipated and  their  stomachs  deranged 
than  a  mature  hog.  This  is  because  the 
alimentary  canal  is  growing  rapidly  and 
is  not  so  perfectly  formed  as  it  is  in  a 
grown  hog.  and  a  growing  animal  has  a 
more  voracious  appetite  than  a  mature 
animal. 

A  large  percentage  of  hogs  are  af- 
flicted with  intestinal  worms.  They 
lower  a  hog's  vitality  and  resistance  to 
diseases.     The  best  preventive  is  the 


directions  given  herein  for  cleanliness 
around  the  premises. 

PROVIDE  QUARANTINE  PENS 

Whenever  you  have  sick  hogs  in  the 
quarantine  pens,  they  should  be  cleaned 
daily  and  all  bedding  changed  and  thor- 
oughly sprayed. 

Quarantine  houses  and  pens  should  be 
built  on  an  isolated  part  of  the  prem- 
ises, where  the  hogs  seldom  go,  and,  if 
possible,  to  the  side  of  the  farm  to  which 
water  flows,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  water  washing  infection 
down  to  your  hog  houses  and  pens.  The 
fences  of  the  quarantine  pens  should  be 
at  least  five  feet  high,  boarded  up 
tightly  and  battened,  and  if  the  outside 
hogs  persist  in  going  around  the  quar- 
antine quarters,  run  a  wire  fence  aroimd 
it  to  keep  them  away. 

Keep  a  pair  of  overshoes  at  your 
quarantine  house  and  wear  them  when 
you  are  working  around  it  and  take 
them  off  and  leave  them  there  when 
you  are  ready  to  leave.  This  keeps  you 
from  carrying  infection  away  on  your 
shoes  to  other  parts  of  the  premises.  It 
might  be  a  wise  precaution  to  also  have 
a  pair  of  overalls  to  put  on  over  your 
clothes  while  working  around  the  quar- 
antine pen  and  take  them  off  and  leave 
them  there  after  you  are  through  with 
your  work  there,  for  the  same  reason. 

PROVIDE  PURE  WATER 

Drinking  water  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  to  deal  with,  relative  to 
prevention  of  diseases.  Never  allow 
swine  to  drink  river  water,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  carry  infection.  Try  and  ar- 
range to  give  them  pump  water  exclu- 
sively, as  water  is  practically  free  from 
infection    that   has   percolated  through 


MAKE  use  of  all  of  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  around  the  quarters 
possible,  as  they  are  the  best  germ-destroying  agents  you  have  at 
your  command. 

Keep  all  rubbish  and  manure  cleaned  up  and  hauled  away  or  burned. 
Keep  all  houses,  floors,  places  frequented  by  the  hogs,  and  the  hogs  them- 
selves, sprayed  at  least  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  disease  is  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Keep  the  feeding  floors  and  troughs  clean  and  sprayed  often  and  also 
well  aired  and  sunned. 

Keep  your  herd  well  supplied  with  pump  water.  Avoid  river  or  sur- 
face water,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  infected. 

Keep  condition  powders  and  salt  before  your  hogs  constantly  and 
see  that  they  eat  it,  even  if  you  have  to  mix  it  up  with  ground  feed.  It 
is  a  laxative  and  appetizer  and  keeps  the  stomach  and  bowels  sweetened. 

Remember  that  vermin  weakens  the  hogs  and  makes  them  more  liable 
to  diseases.  To  prevent  vermin,  keep  the  rubbing  poles  and  oilers  well 
oiled;  spray  the  hogs  and  keep  the  cement  wallow  filled  with  water  con- 
taining the  antiseptic,  changed  once  a  week  or  oftener.  This  also  prevents 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  fleas  from  disturbing  them. 

Do  not  allow  the  hogs  to  get  constipated.  A  growing  pig  is  more  apt 
to  get  a  disordered  stomach  and  become  constipated  than  a  mature  hog. 

Remember  that  prevention  of  diseases  is  to  be  considered  more  than 
treatment. 

Burn  the  corn  cobs  for  charcoal.    Put  out  the  fire  with  salty  water. 
The  hogs  relish  the  salty  charcoal. 
Burn  all  dead  animals. 

Quarantine  all  sick  hogs,  or  those  that  are  off  their  feed,  until  all 
possibility  of  scattering  infection  has  passed. 

Keep  a  pair  of  overshoes  and  overalls  at  the  quarantine  pens,  to  wear 
when  working  around  them,  and  leave  them  there  when  you  leave. 

Do  not  allow  birds  and  dogs  around  the  hogs  and  feeding  quarters. 

Keep  strangers  off  the  hog  premises,  but  if  you  must  have  visitors, 
let  them  use  a  pair  of  overshoes  when  visiting  the  hogs  pens  and  quarters. 

Remember  that  nearly  all  diseases  of  swine  are  preventable. 


the  gravel  and  earth  for  a  short  distance. 
Do  not  allow  hogs  to  graze  on  a  field 
or  pasture  for  several  days  after  it  has 
been  irrigated  with  river  or  surface 
water,  as  the  water  is  liable  to  leave 
germs  on  the  vegetation  and  ground. 
After  several  days  exposure  to  the  wind 
and  sun,  the  germs  left  by  the  water 
will  likely  be  killed. 

You  should  have  a  cement  wallow,  lo- 
cated at  a  convenient  point  on  the  prem- 
ises, so  the  hogs  can  make  frequent  use 
of  it,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  eas- 
ily filled  with  fresh  water  and  emptied 
by  simply  turning  a  cock  and  draining 
it  out  through  a  pipe  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wallow.  It  should  be  filled 
with  fresh  water  at  least  once  a  week 
and  an  antiseptic  stirred  into  it.  Tlii- 
should  be  kept  filled  all  of  the  time 
and  changed  weekly,  as  above  stated, 
during  weather  when  it  will  not  freeze. 
This  wallow  should  have  a  board  shed 
over  it,  so  as  to  encourage  hogs  to  lie 
in  it  during  hot  weather.  This  helps  to 
keep  the  hogs  clean  and  keeps  flies,  mos- 
quitoes, lice  and  other  pests  from  dis- 
turbing them. 

WATCH  FOR  DISEASE  CARRIERS 

You  should  have  a  shotgun  convenient 
and  shoot  birds  that  come  around  your 
feeding  pens,  as  they  are  apt  to  carry 
infection  from  farm  to  farm.  This  also 
applies  to  stray  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  or 
any  common  carrier. 

I  w-ould  not  encourage  people  to  visit 
my  hog  quarters,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  hog  raising,  as  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  danger  of  them  carrying  infec- 
tion on  their  shoes.  It  might  be  a  very 
wise  and  economical  precaution  to  have 
several  pairs  of  overshoes  on  the  prem- 
ises and  insist  on  visitors  to  your  hog 
pens  putting  on  a  pair  of  them  and  wear- 
ing them  while  walking  around  through 
the  pens  and  hog  houses.  These  shoe? 
should  be  sprayed,  aired  and  sunned  fre- 
quently and  especially  after  having  been 
wTorn  by  some  visitor,  in  order  to  kill 
any  germs  left  in  them  from  the  visit- 
or's shoes.  This  might  seem  useless  and 
foolish  to  anyone  uninformed  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  germs,  but  any- 
one informed  on  the  subject  would  real- 
ize that  it  is  highly  important  and  quite 
reasonable.- 

Whenever  a  hog,  or  any  animal,  dies, 
it  should  be  burned.  If  it  is  buried,  it 
might  be  dug  up  by  dogs  or  birds  and 
disease  germs  scattered  over  the  prem- 
ises. In  order  to  burn  a  dead  hog.  pile 
up  some  logs,  place  the  carcass  on  the 
logs  and  pour  kerosene  over  the  carcass 
and  logs  and  set  it  afire  and  see  that  it 
is  entirely  burnt  up.  Slash  it  with  a 
a  knife  in  various  places  and  the  grease 
will  run  out  and  make  it  burn  easier. 

Spoilt  grain  and  other  damaged  feed, 
irregular  and  over  feeding,  will  also 
cause  stomach  and  bowel  troubles. 

Exercise  and  a  well  balanced  ration 
are  quite  necessary  to  keep  hogs  healthy. 
Never  confine  a  hog  in  a  pen  or  house, 
if  possible  to  let  it  run  in  a  field. 

Never  buy  grain  or  other  feed  in  a 
community  where  there  are  sick  hogs, 
or  where  the  hogs  in  the  community 
have  been  sick  for  a  y^ear  past. 

Always  quarantine  any  hogs  that  are 
brought  on  thp  premises  for  thirty  days, 
to  allow  any  disease  they  might  have  to 
develop.  Dip  them  in  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion when  they  first  arrive  and  before 
turning  them  out  among  the  hogs. 

Never  feed  the  carcass  of  any  dead 
animal  to  hogs.    Burn  it. 

Never  keep  an  unthrifty  hog  on  the 
premises.  Either  dispose  of  it,  or  kill 
and  burn  it.  Its  vitality  is  low  and  it 
might  contract  some  disease  and  trans- 
mit it  to  your  herd. 

The  price  of  freedom  from  hog  dis- 
eases is  eternal  vigilance  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene  and  care  in  preventing  dis- 
eases from  being  brought  on  your  prem- 
ises by  common  carriers.  What  would 
it  avail  you  to  carry  out  strict  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  and  allow  a  disease  to 
be  brought  to  your  premises  by  a  per- 
son, or  stray  animal,  or  bird? 

The  dressing  percentage  of  animals  of 
different  kinds  varies  widely.  This  is 
due  to  the  amount  of  flesh  and  fat  pres- 
ent on  the  carcass  and  somewhat  to  the 
thickness  of  the  hide  and  size  of  the 
heads  and  legs,  and  to  the  amount  of 
fill  or  the  amount  of  feed  and  water 
present  in  the  digestive  tract  at  the  time 
of  slaughtering.  For  hogs  the  dressing 
percentage  varies  from  65  to  85  per  cent 
with  an  average  of  75.  For  cattle  it 
ranges  from  48  to  70  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  53,  and  for  sheep  from  44  to 
56  per  cent  with  an  average  of  48  per 
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BEGINNING  WITH  LIVE  STOCK 


Useiul  Hints  to 
the  Small  Far- 
mer Just  Enter  • 
ing  the  Business 

By  B.  E.CARMICHAEL 

Experiment  Station 


PRESENT  high  prices  for  farm  ani- 
mals may  encourage  many  to  en- 
gage extensively  in  some  branch  or 
other  of  animal  production,  without  first 
giving  careful  attention  to  a  number  of 
points  that  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. The  numerous  failures  that  are 
experienced  and  the  frequent  changes  in 
plans  that  are  made  by  some  who  under- 
take live  stock  farming  on  a  more  or 
less  extensive  scale,  furnish  strong  evi- 
dence that  this  line  of  work  is  too  often 
engaged  in  without  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge or  observance  of  the  factors  that 
make  for  satisfactory  success  or  for  flat 
failure. 

man's  ability  important 
Of  all  the  factors  that  should  be  given 
very  careful  thought  by  the  man  who 
contemplates  taking  up  some  phase  of 
animal  production,  none  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  the  personal  equipment 
of  the  man  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
business.  As  successful  live  stock  work 
is  ordinarily  conducted,  the  proprietor 
has  a  large  share  of  the  actual  oversight 
and  care  of  the  stock.  It  is  obvious  that, 
Under  such  circumstances  as  this,  the 
owner  of  the  live  stock  should  possess 
genuine  ability  for  doing-  well  the  work 
connected  with  the  keeping  of  live  stock. 
Numerous  instances  are  observed '  in 
which  failure,  or  at  least  only  moderate 
success,  is  plainly  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  owner. 

The  man  who  is  willing  to  work  only 
eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week, 
and  this  through  only  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year,  will  in  most  cases  decide 
that  he  is  not  equipped  for  successful 
work  with  live  stock,  and  fortunate  for 
him  if  he  comes  to  this  decision  before 
undertaking  the  work. 

While  much  helpful  information  con- 
cerning the  care  of  farm  animals  may 
be  written  or  given  in  the  form  of  ver- 
bal directions,  no  Writer  ha?  yet  put  in 
ink  a  set  of  directions  the  following  of 
which  will  insure  success  with  live  stock, 
and  no  lecturer  or  teacher  has  succeeded 
in  telling  an  inexperienced  man  all  that 
he  must  do  with  live  stock  to  be  success- 
ful. Practical  working-  knowledge  that 
may  be  gained  only  by  experience  is 
essential  to  success  with  live  stock.  If 
the  beginner  has  not  had  this  experi- 
ence, he  should  secure  it  by  working  for 
another  or  by  engaging  in  live  stock 
production  in  only  a  small  way  until  he 
has  become  experienced.  A  fondness  for 
animals,  while  possibly  not  absolutely 
essential  to  success  with  live  stock, 
surely  contributes  very  materially  to 
such  success  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  profit  yielded  by 
the  business. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  LIVE  STOCK 

While  the  writer  confidently  believes 
that  live  stock  farming  furnishes  more 
complete  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
personal  initiative  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  executive  ability  and  better 
financial  reward  for  both  than  does  any 
system  of  strict  grain  farming  that  has 
thus  far  been  exploited,  and  that  it  also 
furnishes  an  avenue  for  preventing  in  an 
economical  manner  soil  depletion,  and 
for  actually  increasing  soil  fertility,  yet 
he  would  urge  the  beginner  to  remem- 
ber that  soil  fertility  may  be  maintained 
without  live  stock  and  that,  as  has  been 
stated  time  and  again  by  soil  specialists 
and  agreed  to  by  every  careful  student 
of  animal  production,  the  mere  keeping 
of  live  stock  never  insures  the  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility.  Therefore,  the 
man  who  feels  disposed  to  engage  in 
animal  production  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  or  increasing  soil 
fertility  should  remember  that  his  duty 
is  not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of 
live  stock  farming  and  that  actual  loss 
of  invested  capital  as  well  as  of  soil 
fertility  may  result  from  blind  attempts 
to  conserve  the  fertility  of  his  land  by 
"keeping  stock  around  to  make  manure." 

STUDY  CONDITIONS  CAREFULLY 

Whether  to  keep  live  3tock  in  any  ex- 
tensive way,  and  what  kind  to  keep  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  location, 
climate,    soil,  feed,   supply,  labor  and 
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markets.  The  kind  of  animal  produc- 
tion that  will  best  meet  these  conditions 
in  a  given  locality  is  the  kind  that 
should  engage  the  attention  of  stock- 
men of  that  locality.  A  hint  along  this 
line  may  often  be  secured  by  the  begin- 
ner from  the  experience  of  men  who  are 
succeeding  with  live  stock  in  the  locality. 

The  kind,  type  and  breed  of  animals 
to  keep  having  been  decided  upon,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  selec- 
tion of  individual  animals  for  the  herd 
or  flock  is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 


that  is  likely  to  prove  stable  is  that  of 
utility.  Points  that  have  economic  sig- 
nificance are  the  only  ones  that  are 
likely  to  receive  persistent  attention 
from  animal  breeders.  Fancy  points  or 
fads  that  are  in  fashion  one  time  and 
out  of  fashion  another,  deserve  no  at- 
tention from  serious  minded  men. 
Longevity,  vigor,  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, a  good  disposition,  fecundity  and 
preparency  are  of  far  more  importance 
than  are  many  of  the  foolish  fads  that 
quence.     The  only  basis  for  selection 


IMPROVING  THE  KANSAS  EGG 

WM.   A.  LIPPINCOTT,  K.   S.   A.  C. 


GRADE  Those  Eggs"  should  be  the 
slogan  of  every  person  in  Kansas 
in  any  way  interested  in  poultry 
production.  Grading  means  more  profit 
for  the  farmer,  a  standardized  product 
for  shipper,  packer  and  consumer,  and  a 
greater  outlet  for  breeding  stock. 

Producing  better  eggs  is  a  farm  prob- 
lem. Paying  better  prices  is  a  dealer's 
problem.  Both  are  fairly  simple.  Both 
require  special  care.  Neither  will  be 
fully  solved  unless  the  other  is  solved  at 
the  same  time. 

The  production  of  eggs  of  the  best 
quality  involves  considerable  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  not  already  taking  these  pains, 
because  he  has  formed  the  habit  of 
doing  all  his  work  well,  will  not  do  so 
unless  he  is  paid  for  his  trouble.  The 
only  way  of  getting  at  him  is  to  touch 
his  pocketbook. 

At  present  most  of  the  eggs  sold  by 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are 
purchased  on  the  "case-count"  basis,  or, 
at  best,  "rots  out."  "Case-count"  means 
that  a  flat  price  is  paid  for  all  eggs  re- 
gardless of  quality  or  condition.  On  the 
"rots-out"  basis  the  actually  rotten  eggs 
are  not  paid  for,  but  everything  else 
goes. 

Eggs  that  are  small,  dirty  and  stale 
bring  as  much  money  as  newly  laid  eggs 
that  are  large  and  clean.  This  means 
that  the  producer  of  good  goods  fails  to- 
get  his  share  of  the  returns. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  farmer 
makes  a  mistake  in  selling  the  goods 
he  produces  at  wholesale  and  buying 
the  goods  he  consumes  at  retail.  He  also 
sells  much  that  he  produces  on  the  aver- 
age price  basis,  getting  the  same  price 
whether  his  goods  are  superior  or  in- 
ferior. He  buys,  however,  on  a  graded 
basis,  when  he  turns  in  his  eggs  in  trade, 
whether  it  is  for  coffee,  calico,  or  canned 
goods. 

In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  such  sys- 
tems of  buying,  there  are  probably  more 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  are  mar- 
keting eggs  above  the  average  in  quality 
than  there  are  buyers  who  pay  average 
prices  and  get  eggs  below  the  average  in 
qualit"    This  means  that  the  dealer  is 


not  paying  a  price  so  high  a3  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  warrants. 

On  May  31  a  dealer  was  paying  14 
cents  a  dozen  and  taking  everything  that 
was  brought  in,  without  reference  to 
quality.  On  June  1  he  began  buying  on 
a  basis  of  two  grades,  which  he  called 
"firsts"  and  "seconds."  He  paid  15 J 
cents  for  the  firsts.  These  were  eggs 
that  were  of  good  size,  clean,  uncracked, 
and  newly  laid.  He  paid  124  cents  for 
the  seconds,  or  eggs  that  were  small, 
dirty,  shrunken,  or  cracked.  Rotten  eggs 
were  discarded  and  not  paid  for  at  all. 

There  was  not  a  single  day  in  the 
whole  month's  business  when  the  "firsts" 
did  not  outnumber  the  "seconds."  In  the 
sum  total  of  the  month's  business  the 
"firsts"  outnumbered  the  "seconds"  more 
than  three  to  one.  This  is  only  a  single 
instance,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  true  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  certainly  will 
where  quality  buying  is  practiced. 

On  the  first  day's  business,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Saturday,  the  difference  be- 
tween 14  cents  and  15J  cents  a  dozen 
was  found  to  amount  to  nearly  $10.  If 
these  eggs  had  not  been  graded,  but 
bought  on  the  flat  price,  the  persons 
who  had  taken  care  of  their  eggs  and 
brought  in  the  6653  dozen  of  "firsts" 
which  were  bought  that  day  would  have 
gone  home  with  nearly  $10  less  money 
than  they  did  go  home  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  persons  who  brought  the 
254  dozen  second-class  eggs  went  home 
with  nearly  $4  less  than  they  would 
have  taken  home  if  they  had  been  sell- 
ing at  the  flat  price.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  person  who  sells  a  poor  product 
would  receive  a  lower  price. 

The  difference  between  the  $10  and 
the  $4  comes  out  of  the  dealer's  pocket. 
This  particular  dealer  says  that  he  is 
glad  to  pay  this  difference  because  he 
gets  a  larger  number  of  first-class  eggs. 
At  the  same  time  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  getting  and  does  not  have  to  guess 
at  the  number  of  "seconds"  or  "rots" 
that  he  may  possibly  get,  as  he  did  when 
fixing  a  flat  price.  The  price  is  set  by 
the  goods  and  not  by  gue3s.  The  guess 
is  not  likely  to  favor  the  farmer,  as  the 
dealer  does  the  guessing,- 


engage  the  spasmodic  attention  of  some 
so-called  breeders. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  secure  high- 
class  animals  close  to  home,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  do  so.  Such  a  course  cuts 
down  the  expense  of  buying,  shipping 
and  acclimating.  Besides,  danger  of  the 
introduction  of  disease  is  likely  to  be 
lessened  thereby.  It  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  see  animals  more  than 
once  before  buying,  and  this  is  more 
easily  accomplished  if  animals  may  be 
found  close  by.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to 
avoid  purchasing  stock  from  a  man 
whose  reputation  for  honesty  is  not 
strictly  good.  A  pedigree  information 
relative  to  previous  treatment  and  per- 
formance, or  even  a  birthday  of  an  ani- 
mal, is  no  more  to  be  depended  upon 
than  is  the  man  who  supplies  informa- 
tion concerning  it. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  the 
purchase  of  animals  that  are  affected 
with  any  dangerous  or  contagious  dis- 
ease or  that  have  been  exposed  to  such 
disease.  Losses  from  tuberculosis,  con- 
tagious abortion,  hog  cholera  and  other 
diseases  are  enormous,  and  breeders 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid 
such  losses  from  the  very  start. 

EXPAND  BUSINESS  SLOWLY. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  live  stock 
man  has  launched  his  work,  he  must  re- 
member that  a  beginning  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. Careful  selection  of  animals 
well  suited  for  meeting  the  prevailing 
conditions  must  be  supplemented  by  con- 
stant intelligent  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  business  and  to  changing  economic 
conditions  that  may  be  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  demand  an  entire  revision 
of  plans. 

The  beginner  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  his  own  purpose  in 
keeping  live  stock  is  to  realize  a  profit 
from  it,  and.  further,  that  live  stock 
that  does  not  minister  to  the  necessity 
or  the  comfort  of  mankind  has  no  right 
to  a  place  in  present  day  agriculture  and 
cannot  long  keep  such  a  place.  Although 
opportunities  for  failure  are  abundant, 
yet  the  financial  compensation  and  sat- 
isfaction that  are  associated  with  genu- 
ine success  pay  well  for  the  labor  and 
thought  that  are  demanded. 


Caustic  Lime  Harmful 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
has  completed  a  twenty-year  test  of 
burned  lime  compared  with  ground  lime- 
stone as  a  fertilizer  for  correcting  soil 
acidity.  The  results  show  a  remarkable 
advantage  for  ground  limestone.  It  was 
found  that  each  ton  of  fresh  lime  de- 
stroyed 1,175  pounds  of  humus  in  the 
soil  and  liberated  47  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. The  land  receiving  quick  lime  pro- 
duced 99  bushels  less  corn,  116  bushels 
less  oats,  13  bushels  less  wheat,  5 J  tons 
less  hay  per  acre,  during  the  20-year 
test,  than  the  land  on  which  ground 
limestone  was  used.  Four  tons  of  ground 
limestone  or  two  tons  of  quick  lime  were 
applied  to  the  comparative  plots  every 
four  years. 
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Divide  by  6,000 

the  price  you  pay  for  your 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

That  will  give  you  your  maximum  cost  on 
the  basis  of  the  guarantee  of 

69000  Miles 

Then  credit  yourself  at  the  same  rate  for  every 
thousand  miles  you  get  over  and  above  the  guarantee. 

Many  users  repay  themselves  the  larger  part  and 
even  the  entire  first  cost  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  in 
this  way.    More  at  the  start,  less  at  the  finish. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER 
COMPANY, 

JEANNETTB,  PA 

Direct  factory 
branches  and 
service  agencies 
throughout 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada, 


Irbupayforthe 
Quality  -  the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


Appleton 
Silo  Filler 

Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least 


Iter  ton  of  silage  pnt  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous- 
ly strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  against  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  steel  frame, 
mortised,  braced  and  bolted.-imposslbleto  pull  out  of  line. 
Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  for  minimum  use  of  power  for  any  height  silo; 
trictioniess  feed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers; 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  ebearing  cut,  requiring 
least  use  of  power.  110  lengths  of  cut,  5-16  to  2%  inches.! 
Lowdown  cut-under  frame,  easy  to  handle.  Both  feed 
rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Positive 
self- working  safety  device. 

Two  Book*  Free:  One  oa  silo  building  and  silage  crops; 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  ol  Appleton  Silo  Fillers 
tn  four  sizes  for  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,       419  Fargo  Street,  Batavia,  1U. 


Guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work 
with  less  power  than 
any  other  silo  filler. 


HAS  BEEN  CONTINUOUSLY  MAKING 

WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE  SINCE  1852 


SEE  THE  S  TV  DEB  A  KER  DEALER 


PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  IN  ONE  SEASON 


This  is  the  record  of  these  (Treat  hay-savmjr,  money-making  etack  cov- 
ers al!  over  the  country  on  thousands  of  farms.  They  Bave  enough  to 
pay  for  themselves— and  more — on  the  very  first  stacks  they  cover.  They 
nave  ALL  the  hay.   They  save  extra  hauling  and  handling.   They  save 

extra  wagons  and  teams  and  men. 

MARTEN  METAL  STACK  COVERS 

Are  made  In  Rnlvanized  corrugated  sections.  Are  water  tight  and  rant  proof.  Can't 
nlow  oft.  More  economical  than  barns  and  sheds  and  provide  better  ventilation. 
Hake  your  hay  cure  better,  grade  bettor  and  bring  you  at  least  fl  motif  per  ton. 
At-.-  made  in  all  sites.  Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  years. 
b^fcCIAL  OFrfcRl  Write  today  for  fr^e  Illustrated  literature  and  introductory  price. 

Martin  Metal  Stack  Cover  Co. .320  N.Mostey.  Wichita.  Kan.  Stocks  car 
ried  at  Wichita.  Kan.  ;K.  C.Ma  ;Davenport.  Ia.  ;Canton.O.  ;  Omaha,  Neb 


Controlling  Bee  Swarms 


SWARMING  may  be  the  natural  way 
for  increasing  the  number  of  bees, 
but  it  is  not  desired  by  the  bee- 
keeper who  is  keeping  bees  to  produce 
honey. 

Indications  of  swarming  are  when 
queen  cells  with  eggs  or  larvae  nearly 
ready  to  be  sealed  are  found  in  the  brood 
chamber.  The  night  before  a  swarm  is  to 
issue  a  peculiar  "quawking"  or  "piping" 
sound  may  be  heard  in  the  hive.  This 
sound  is  made  either  by  the  old  queen 
which  is  about  to  swarm  or  by  the  new 
queen  which  as  yet  has  not  emerged.  If 
it  is  a  primary  swarm,  it  will  probably 
issue  between  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  If 
it  is  an  after  swarm  it  may  emerge  at 
any  time  between  7  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
The  bee  keeper  who  has  successfully 
wintered  his  bees  so  that  he  has  a  strong 
colony  in  the  spring  to  carry  on  the  sum- 
mer's work  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  swarming. 

The  exact  cause  for  swarming  is  not 
known,  although  there  are  several  con- 
ditions which  are  known  to  stimulate  it. 
If  these  conditions  are  remedied,  a  large 
percentage  of  swarming  will  be  con- 
trolled. 

Those  bee  keepers  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey  do  not  seem  to 
be  bothered  as  much  by  swarming  as 
are  those  engaged  in  comb-honey  pro- 
duction. In  the  hives  used  for  extracted 
honey  the  bees  have  much  more  room 
and  overcrowding  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  swarming.  To 
overcome  this  condition,  the  bees  should 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  empty  comb 
and  it  should  be  in  an  easily  accessible 
place  near  and  above  the  brood. 

Exposure  of  the  hive  to  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  should  be 
avoided.  The  hives  should  be  sheltered 
by  trees,  placed  in  an  open  shed,  or  pro- 
tected by  an  improvised  shelter  of  some 
sort.  They  must  not  only  be  protected 
from  the  sun  but  should  have  plenty  of 
ventilation.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  using  a  deep  bottom  board  and  block- 
ing up  the  corner  of  the  hive  during  hot 
weather.  The  additional  space  furnishes 
more  room  for  clustering  and  facilitates 
ventilation. 

If  a  large  number  of  drone  cells  are 
noticed,  these  should  be  cut  out  and  re- 
placed, if  possible,  with  worker  combs. 
Or,  if  the  framer  from  which  the  drone 
cells  have  been  removed  may  be  placed. 
in  the  center  of  the  hive.  Here  the  bees 
are  more  apt  to  build  worker  cells.  Full 
sheets  of  foundation  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  worker  cells.  Probably  the  most 
commonly  practiced  method  for  prevent- 
ing swarming  is  by  cutting  out  the  queen 
cells.  This,  however,  is  not  always  a 
dependable  method.  In  spite  of  prac- 
ticing all  of  these  methods  of  control, 
the  bees  may  have  the  swarming 
fever"  so  firmly  fixed  that  nothing  will 
prevent  their  issuing  as  swarms. 

Swarming  may  be  prevented  by  proper 
manipulations,  some  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: Introducing  young  queens,  prefer- 
ably from  stock  which  has  not  swarmed. 
Using  bait  sections  or  extractor  combs 
in  the  first  super  in  comb  honey  produc- 
tion. This  will  induce  the  bees  to  begin 
work  pfomptly  in  the  super  and  avoid 
crowding  -  in  the  brood  chamber.  The 
proper  manipulation  of  super  so  as  to 
avoid  crowding.  The  removing  of  combs 
of  broods  and  replacing  these  with 
empty  combs  or  sheets  of  foundation. — 
J.  H.  Mebbiix,  Assistant  Entomologist, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 


Opens  Way  for  Better  Farming 

A  large  percentage  of  farms  today 
have  gas  engines  to  work  for  them 
pumping,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.;  in  fact, 
nearly  every  farmer  has  an  engine  avail- 
able for  power  work.  If  he  does  not 
own  one  his  neighbor  usually  has  one 
he  can  borrow  for  a  few  days  to  help 
out.  In  a  very  few  years  the  small 
tractor  will  have  become  as  common. 
Every  man  with  100  acres  or  more  to 
plow  each  year  must  keep  at  least  five 
horses  to  do  the  work.  The  small  trac- 
tor that  will  pull  a  gang  plow  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity  very  rapidly.  Not 
only  can  the  tractor  plow,  disk,  pull  the 
drill  and  harrow,  but  grind  feed,  saw 
wood,  and  fill  the  silo  as  well. 

In  buying  a  tractor  be  Bure  that  it 
will  pull  a  gang  plow.  If  it  will  do 
this,  turning  a  furrow  6  inches  deep,  it 
should  develop  15  horsepower  and  should 
handle  a  14-inch  silage  cutter  with  ease. 
5  With  the  tractor  to  lift  the  burden  of 
plowing  off  the  horses  a  way  is  open  for 


better  farming.  The  plowing  can  be 
done  at  the  right  season  no  matter  what 
the  temperature  is  or  how  dry  the 
ground  is.  The  plow  can  also  be  set  to 
a  good  depth.  Nearly  all  team  work  is 
done  on  some  successful  farms  with  the 
light  tractor  allowing  the  owners  to  dis- 
pose of  nearly  all  their  horses  and  cut- 
ting down  on  the  feed  bill.  A  great 
many  people  have  enough  horses  laying 
around  11  months  in  the  year  eating 
their  heads  off,  if  sold  would  bring 
enough  money  to  buy  a  tractor  to  do 
the  heavy  team  work  and  while  idle 
would  not  depreciate  in  value  or  take 
care  and  feed. — Northwest  Farmstead. 


Ditching  with  Dynamite 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  blasting  ditches  for  drain- 
ing land  and  considers  this  method  much 
superior  to  hand  digging,  as  the  work 
can  be  accomplished  in  less  time,  easier, 
and  at  less  expense  than  in  the  old  way 
of  hand  excavating.  When  blasting,  I 
find  the  condition  of  the  soil  plays  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  amount  of 
dynamite  to  be  used.  In  light,  dry  soil, 
the  charges  are  required  to  be  closer  to- 
gether than  if  the  soil  is  wet.  I  usually 
use  a  blasting  machine  when  wishing  to 
fire  a  line  of  shots  at  one  time,  and 
thus  use  a  low  grade  of  dynamite,  say 
20  or  40  per  cent. 

If  the  land  where  the  proposed  ditch 
is  to  be  made  is  wet  or  under  water,  I 
use  the  propagation  method,  the  firing 
of  which  is  accomplished  with  a  No.  6 
cap  and  fuse. 

For  the  propagation  method  use  a 
pubch  bar  not  less  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  make  holes  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  and 
down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  re- 
quired depth.  To  give  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  dynamite  to  use  for  a 
ditch  say  three  feet  deep,  I  would  use 
from  one-half  to  one  stick  (l|x8  inch) 
of  60  per  cent  straight  nitroglycerine 
dynamite,  or  for  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep, 
from  three  to  four  cartridges  would  be 
sufficient  and  satisfactory.  Try  a  few 
holes  in  an  experimental  way  before  the 
final  blast  is  made,  say  eight  or  ten 
holes,  then  make  the  string  of  holes 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  ditch  and 
into  each  hole  place  the  charge,  tamping 
well  with  a  wooden  stick,  never  using 
metal.  Leave  the  middle  hole  until  the 
last  and  into  it  place  its  charge,  the 
last  cartridge  in  this  hole  being  primed 
with  a  No.  6  blasting  cap  to  which  the 
fuse  has  already  been  crimped.  Tamp 
thoroughly,  light  and  retire  to  a  safe 
distance.  The  concussion  of  the  first 
explosion  causes  the  other  charges  to 
fire  practically  simultaneous.  Should 
the  land  be  covered  with  water  where 
the  proposed  ditch  is  to  be  made,  it  is 
better  to  load  the  holes  just  as  soon  as 
made,  as  the  mud  is  likely  to  fill  them 
up.  In  case  water  is  standing  on  the 
ground,  tamping  after  loading  is  unnec- 
essary, as  the  mud  and  water  fills  the 
hole,  acting  as  tamping. 

When  firing  electrically,  the  holes  are 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
propagation  method,  only  I  load  them 
with  20  or  40  per  cent  dynamite  instead 
of  the  60  per  cent.  The  top  cartridge 
in  each  hole  is  primed  with  a  No.  6  elec- 
tric blasting  cap,  the  charges  are  thor- 
oughly but  carefully  tamped,  the  wires 
connected  together  and  thence  connected 
to  the  lead  wire  which  is  not  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  blasting  machine  until  just 
ready  to  fire.  When  firing  electrically 
never  connect  the  lead  wire  to  the  blast- 
ing machine  until  the  very  last  thing. 

My  best  work  has  been  accomplished 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  so  that  the 
dirt  would  fall  to  one  side,  clear  of  the 
ditch,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  was  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  higher. — J.  Rich  Lucas. 


On  the  same  acreage  two  cows  fed 
silage  can  be  kept  at  the  cost  of  one  cow 
fed  hay  or  other  roughage.  In  other 
words,  good  land  will  support  twice  as 
many  cows  with  a  silo  as  without  it, 
but  to  get  the  best  results  in  feeding, 
6ilage  must  be  properly  balanced  with 
alfalfa  or  clover. 


Generous  feeding  of  right  materials 
not  only  causes  rapid  and  large  growth 
but  builds  up  a  strong  constitution  and 
develops  those  tendencies  that  go  to 
make  an  animal  that  is  worth  while,  in 
fact,  by  proper  feeding  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  dairy  animal  can  be  developed. 
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Importance  of 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  fail  because  of  poor  business 
management.  The  manager  is  invariably 
a  workman  skilled  in  that  special  profes- 
sion and  as  an  overseer  of  workmen  he 
i3  efficient.  He  fails,  not  because  he  is 
unable  to  manufacture  or  make  goods 
of  excellent  quality,  but  because  he  does 
not  keep  accounts  sufficiently  accurate  to 
determine  his  total  cost  of  production. 
His  margin  of  profit  is  too  small  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  buying,  advertis- 
ing, and  other  overhead  charges,  and  is 
in  reality  a  margin  of  loss.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  man  who  keeps  a  good 
set  of  books  fails.  He  knows  at  all 
times  how  the  cash  side  of  his  business 
stands  and  his  sales  are  based  upon  that 
knowledge. 

The  farming  business  is  operated  upon 
the  same  basic  principles  which  govern 
a  manufacturing  business.  It  is  true 
that  many  men  who  can  raise  good 
crops  or  stock  do  not  make  a  success  of 
farming.  If  they  are  asked  the  reason 
for  their  failure  they  point  to  the  poor 
weather  conditions,  market  fluctuation, 
or  insect  and  fungus  ravages  which  have 
affected  their  herds  or  crops.  "Give  us 
the  season  and  we  will  produce  the 
money"  is  the  usual  statement  accom- 
panying this  explanation.  Neighbors  of 
these  same  men  will  be  found  who  have 
been  fortunate  or  "lucky"  and  have  made 
money  notwithstanding  these  same  ad- 
verse conditions. 

The  difference  in  the  general  condi- 
tions of  these  farmers  is  not  appreciable. 
Each  may  produce  good  crops  and  their 
live  stock  will  not  vary  much  in  quality. 

The  successful  men  will  point  to  defi- 
nite rules  or  principles  which  govern 
them  in  their  buying  and  selling.  The 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  crops 
fed  and  those  sold  assumes  a  certain 
ratio.  In  other  words,  these  men  main- 
tain a  definite  system  in  their  business. 
They  generally  keep  records  for  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  showing  what  certain 
enterprises  produced  and  what  the  farm 
as  a  unit  netted.  They  do  not  think  of 
those  simple  accounts  as  "keeping 
books,"  yet  they  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  more  complex  set  of  records.  This 
habit  of  "putting  things  in  books"  in- 
variably leads  to  more  carefully  planned 
farm  work  and  greater  thoughtfulness 
in  the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  unsuccessful  man  has  failed  to 
correlate  the  various  enterprises  of  his 
farming  business  so  as  to  show  their 
relative  importance  in  producing  an  in- 
come. Unless  he  has  a  very  exceptional 
memory,  he  will  not  be  able  to  study 
his  business  as  he  would  if  aided  by 
some  definite  records.  —  P.  E.  McNaix, 
K.  S.  A.  C. 


Keeping  Books  Pleasant  Task 

"We  enjoy  keeping  books,"  writes 
Miss  Lydia  Smyres  of  Cherokee  County. 
"We  are  keeping  ours  as  carefully  as 
they  are  kept  in  stores.  Not  drdy  are 
the  members  of  the  family  learning  to 
keep  records,  but  it  makes  our  farming 
a  business.  We  know  our  profit  and 
loss  account  is  correct.  Keeping  ac- 
counts of  our  farm  business  often  helps 
us  to  make  money  go  farther,  and  that 
means  money  saved. 

"We  also  find  keeping  a  diary  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  We  write  in  this 
record  a  few  lines  each  day  covering  such 
items  as  weather,  farm  work,  house 
work,  new  clothes,  and  visits  made  or 
received.  This  may  seem  like  taking  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  we  frequently  find 
the  information  recorded  in  our  diary 
of  considerable  value." 


Town  and  County,  Co-operate! 

The  average  middle  west  small  town 
is  not  a  complete  unit  without  the 
country  which  surrounds  it.  They  are 
parts  of  one  unit.  Either  without  the 
other  will  fail  to  do  its  work  well.  An 
occasional  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
street  fair,  or  similar  wholesale  getting 
together,  is  not  the  kind  of  co-operation 
which  alone  will  bring  the  parts  of  this 
unit  into  the  best  working  harmony. 
Each  must  help  the  other  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  whole  unit.  The  town 
must  not  feel  that  this  co-operation 
consists  in  dragging  the  farmer  away 
from  home  in  order  that  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  spend  his  money,  and  the 
farmer  must  not  feel  that  towns  thrive 
only  at  his  expense.  One  acts  as  the 
selling  and  buying  department  of  the 
unit,  and  the  other  as  the  producing  de- 
partment. 

Middle  west  farmers  are  realizing 
more  keenly  every  year  that  their 
greatest  problems  are  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  They  may  need  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  crop  raising,  but 
they  need  much  more  to  improve  their 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Farm  Accounts 


living  conditions,  market  facilities,  and 
credit  methods.  When  the  towns  give 
vigorous  help  in  these  directions,  their 
co-operation  will  mean  a  great  deal 
more  and  will  meet  a  much  prompter 
response  and  a  smaller  inclination  to 
depend  on  mail  order  houses. 

The  buying  and  selling  department  of 
this  unit  of  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try territory  is  just  as  important  and 
just  as  truly  productive  as  are  the  fields 
and  pastures  in  which  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  hogs  are  produced  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  The  old  idea  that  only  the 
farmer  and  miner  really  produced  any- 
thing, and  that  those  who  buy  and  sell 
for  gain  are  mere  parasites,  has  been 
exploded,  and  we  know  now  that  the 
banker  and  storekeeper,  the  railroad  and 
the  steamship,  and  the  manufacturer 
and  jobber,  are  just  as  productive  as 
any  of  the  other  producers  if  their  work 
is  economically  handled.  It  is  poor 
business  policy  for  any  of  these  useful 
members  of  society  to  sneer  at  any 
other,  or  to  refuse  co-operation  for  the 
common  good. — A.  J.  Meyek. 

Locate  the  wet  spots  on  the  farm  and 
plan  to  tile  drain  them  next  fall.  You 
cannot  afford  to  have  these  loafing  acres 
on  your  farm.  It  takes  more  time  to 
farm  around  the  wet  places  and  when 
properly  drained  the  wet  land  will  often 
become  the  most  productive  soil  on  the 
farm. 


Each  year  the  cattle  feeder  is  finding 
it  more  difficult  to  fill  his  feed  lots. 
Buying  cattle  for  feeding  purposes  is  a 
gamble  with  the  chances  against  the 
buyer  under  present  conditions,  but  there 
is  a  good  profit  in  raising  and  feeding 
a  good  quality  of  beef  cattle  on  your 
own  farm.  On  many  farms  cattle  must 
continue  to  be  the  only  means  of 
marketing  roughage,  etc. 


Write  for  FREE  Crib  Plans 
and  Attractive  Prices  on  these 
Wonderful  Grain  Elevators 

Just  the  type  machines  grain  farmers  are  looking  for.  Oar 
NationalGiantStcelKIevators  are  rigid  and  meet  increased  strength 
demands  of  36  to  48-foot  elevator  lengths  because  they  have  H  an- 
gles to  the  section.  (Ordinary  elevators  have  only  6.)  4  wood 
ribs  running1  full  length  and  corrugated  steel  couplers  and  keeper 
irons  insure  everlasting  stability.  Ribs  also  keep  chain  from  drag- 
ging—lightening  draft  and  eliminating  noise.  This  machine  has 
greater  capacity;  3  inches  wider  than  others.  Cribs  €0  bushels  in 
3  to  6  minutes.  Screen  in  bottom  keeps  out  silk  and  shelled  corn- 
preventing  rottage.  Write  for  special  terms  and  attractive  prices. 


National  Giant  Steel 
Elevator 


The  National  Section 
The  Best  ia  the  World 


National  Giant 
Inside  Elevator 

On  cribs  28x38  ft.  or  less,  with  half  pitch 
roof,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  cupola. 
When  cupola  ia  necessary,  we  can  save  you 
from  $15  to  $30  by  using  the  National  Giant. 
Ask  us  why.  We  also  save  you  the  cost 
of  digging  a  pit.  Save  you  on  the  length  of 
elevator  required!  This  machine  has  more 
sensible  features  than  any  other  elevator  on 
the  market.  Spout  swings  around  from  side 
to  side— fills  crib  directly  back  of  elevator. 
Short  delivery  distance  means  less  power, 
longer  life.  Also  this  elevator  leaves  corn 
on  the  cob.  where  it  belongs.  Ask  as  why. 

Write  Today  for  Full  Details 

and  get  our  very  attractive  prices  for  1916. 
We'll  send  you  plans  and  specifications 
on    request.    Ask  for  them.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit.  Write  us  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.,   836  E.  Grove  Street,  Bloomington, 


^9 
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FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TO  P  EK A,  KANSAS 


Seek  Power,  Economy,  Simplicity 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  yearly  sales  of  Case 

threshing  outfits  exceeds  that  of  the  next  three  concerns  combined. 
Surely  this  overwhelming  evidence  of  Case  leadership  proves  to  you  that  this 
popularity  is  the  result  of  actual  performance. 

Details  Unnecessary  have  furnished  this  evidence  —  they  know. 

When  any  machine  earns  practically  uni-        In  the  steam  class,  Case  engines  for  years 
,    versal  popularity,  this  very  popularity  is  proof    have  been  acknowledged  the  simplest,  the 
of  merit.  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the  most 

In  the  threshing  field,  Case  has  won 
first  place  because  we  have  been  special- 
izing in  threshing  and  power  machinery 
since  1842.  Our  experience — our  effi- 
cient industrial  organization  —  our  re- 
sources— mean  for  you  a  maximum  of 
value  for  money  expended. 

Which — Steam,  Kerosene 
or  Gasoline? 

Case  engines  of  the  three  types  lead 
simply  because  they  have  proved  by 
actual  work  that  they  are  all  we  claim 
for  them.     The  farmers  themselves 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  IncC^SS™)  711  ErieSt.,Raciae,Wis. 

 ,  (447) 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


economical.  Take  our  most  recent  ad- 
vance— improvements  in  boiler  construc- 
tion. This  proves  that  we  still  believe 
in  steam  power  as  well  as  in  gas. 

Case  steam  engines  meet  the  boiler 
laws  of  all  states  and  provinces.  For 
steady  power  for  threshing  they  are 
without  equals. 

Or  if  you  want  a  gas  tractor  with  your 
threshing  machine,  Case  builds  four  sizes, 
10-20,  12-25,  20-40  and  30-60. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  buying  an  outfit,  buy 
Case.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry.  If  you  are  hav- 
ing your  work  done,  be  sure  that  the  thresher- 
man  has  a  Case  outfit.  You  will  be  money  ahead. 

Our  catalog  tells  why.    Want  a  copy? 


Destroys  Smut 


Treat  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde. It  positively  destroys 
smuts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
and  annihilates  potato  scab  and 
black-leg.  Our  new  big  Hand 
Book  tells  how  to  use 

FORMfflDiffyPE 

*  *&7ie  Termer's  TrieneT* 

This  book  is  free  and  should  be  read 
by  every  farmer  in  business  for  profit. 
Formaldehyde  is  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Your  dealer 
sells  Formaldehyde  prepared  by  our  lab- 
oratory, pint  bottles  35  cents.  Write  for 
the  valuable  book  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  8PAVIN.PUFF  or  THOBOTJGHPIN, 

bat 


ABSOR 

<*  TRADE  MARK  Rl 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitres. 
Wens,  Cysts.  A  liar  8  pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  $2.00 
t  bottle  at  druggist!  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..211  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mats. 


Sure  Catch  Mr,  Gopher 

Latest  invention  on  gopher  trap.  Pat- 
ented July  18,  1911.  Easily  attached  to 
gopher  trap.  Price  15c,  postage  prepaid. 
Write 

H.  W.  Miller,  Junction  City,  Kansas 


A  |  Q  BO  Swoop  Footf 
910  ■rlnder. 


■frr-r, 


$17 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


oo  Galnilzid 
Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.    It  will , 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  llsu 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTBA  FINE  KNIFE 


Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  thin  beautiful  knife  with 
our  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
criptlon   to  Kansas  Farmer  at   $1.50   or  a 
-    years'  subscription  at  $2.23.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOrEKA.  KANSAS 


KANSAS  FARMER 

K  ansas   Farmer  Dai 


ry 


Clut 


Matters  of  Interest  and  Helfi  to  all  Our  JVlembers 


LAST  •week  in  this  department  we 
showed  the  picture  of  a  milk  rec- 
ord made  out  as  we  would  like  to 
have  them  made,  and  we  hope  our  dairy 
club  members  will  refer  to  it  often  that 
they  may  get  the  habit  of  making  their 
reports  in  this  way.  There  are  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  club  and  unless 
your  reports  are  made  uniformly,  it 
means  that  much  extra  work  will  be 
necessary  here  in  the  office  to  gather  the 
information  and  correct  the  reports. 

Making  these  reports  in  a  way  that 
will  fit  the  blanks  sent  out  by  Kansas 
Farmer,  is  a  part  of  the  agreement 
signed  by  each  dairy  club  member,  so 
this  work  should  be  done  just  as  care- 
fully as  you  milk  and  feed  your  cow. 
If  this  work  is  not  done  correctly,  you 
may  cheat  yourself  and  your  cow,  for 
these  records  will  be  a  part  of  the  basis 
of  awards. 

A  few  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  sent 
in  their  reports  incorrectly  made.  The 
most  common  mistake  has  been  the  mix- 
ing of  the  calendar  months.  As  most 
other  business  is  done  on  a  basis  of  cal- 
endar months,  we  thought  best  to  have 
our  dairy  club  business  on  the  same 
basis  and  the  reports  have  been  printed 
accordingly.  Both  the  feed  and  milk 
records  have  thirty-one  spaces — dated  1 
to  31 — and  you  should  begin  marking 
your  record  in  the  space  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  date  on  which  you  began 
milking.  Your  feed  record  should  be 
begun  at  the  same  time  in  the  space  on 
that  blank  bearing  the  same  date. 

By  referring  to  the  dairy  club  depart- 
ment in  the  June  3  issue,  this  explana- 
tion will  be  understood. 

It  is  as  easy  to  make  the  reports 
right  as  wrong,  and  we  hope  our  boys 
and  girls  will  read  the  printed  forms  on 
the  reports  and  then  give  the  informa- 
tion asked  for,  in  the  right  place. 

Just  do  your  best.  We  have  all  the 
faith  in  the  world  in  folks  who  do  their 
best — especially  boys  and  girls. 


two  cows  will  make  of  that  feed.  One 
will  pay  for  her  feed  and  build  a  modest 
bank  account,  the  other  may  even  be 
kept  at  a  loss.  Any  business  that  does 
not  pay  expenses  and  at  least  a  little 
more,  is  unprofitable  —  whether  it  be 
dairying,  selling  dry  goods  or  groceries. 
If  the  dairy  business  of  the  farm  is 
done  at  a  loss  it  is  sure  to  be  a  drain 
on  the  profits  of  some  other  part  of 
the  business. 


A  Word  to  New  Members 

As  soon  as  you  have  bought  your  cow, 
fill  out  the  blank  which  calls  for  de- 
scription of  cow,  purchase  price,  date  of 
freshening,  etc.,  and  send  at  once  to 
Kansas  Farmer.  This  is  our  first  rec- 
ord of  your  having  become  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  and  we 
should  have  the  blank  promptly. 

Bemember  you  can  start  your  record 
any  time  up  to  September  1,  3916,  and 
as  soon  as  you  start  you  should  send 
in  the  blank  covering  this. 

Both  these  blanks  are  important  and 
should  be  promptly  sent  us. 


Club  Member  Tries  Out  Cow 

Kansas  Farmer  has  just  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  dairy  club 
member  in  Labette  County.  This  girl 
bought  a  Hereford  cow  in  March,  which 
gave  her  a  heifer  calf  the  first  day  of 
April.  She  decided  to  test  her  cow  be- 
fore entering  her  in  the  club  work.  By 
keeping  a  record  of  the  feed  and  the 
milk  the  cow  has  made  of  it,  this  club 
member  has  decided  the  cow  would  not 
be  profitable  in  the  club  work  and  will 
not  enter  her.  She  is  now  looking  for 
a  cow  with  some  dairy  qualities. 

This  girl  has  learned  a  most  valuable 
lesson  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  if  you 
are  feeding  a  cow  for  milk,  the  feed- 
should  be  used  by  her  in  making  milk 
nnd  not  for  growing  fat  on  her  body. 
It  takes  just  as  much  work  to  milk  one 
cow  as  another,  and  if  a  milk-making 
ration  is  fed  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
feed  one  cow  as  another,  but  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  use 


Are  You  Feeding  for  Milk 

If  you  would  get  the  best  possible 
cash  results  from  your  year's  work  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  you 
should  know  what  the  feed  you  are  giv- 
ing your  cow  will  make.  Your  cow  has 
a  certain  capacity  for  making  milk — 
she  will  give  a  certain  quantity  of  milk 
if  she  receives  the  feed  that  will  make 
that  much  milk.  To  get  the  most  profit 
out  of  your  investment  you  should  sup- 
ply your  cow  with  all  the  feed  she  can 
make  into  milk. 

One  member  writes  he  is  feeding  his 
cow  five  pounds  of  bran  a  day  and  that 
she  is  on  pasture.  This  boy  would  get 
better  results  if  he  would  feed  a  mixed 
grain  ration  instead  of  bran  only,  and 
this  ration  would  supply  the  required 
nutrients  cheaper  than  will  bran  alone 
at  present  prices.  For  cows  feeding  on 
grass  a  combination  grain  ration  con- 
sisting of  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn 
chop,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  of 
either  linseed  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  will  give  good  results.  If  the  lin- 
seed oil  meal  can  be  bought  at  as  low 
or  lower  price  than  the  cottonseed  meal, 
it  is  preferable  as  its  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem is  better. 

Your  cow  might  make  profitable  use 
of  six  or  seven  pounds  of  this  mixture 
daily.  Of  course,  you  should  increase 
gradually,  noting  what  effect  it  is  hav- 
ing on  the  milk  flow.  Also  figure  just 
what  the  ration  is  costing  you  so  that 
you  will  know  whether  the  increase  is 
worth  what  it  costs.  Herein  is  the  value 
to  you  of  the  feed  and  milk  records  re- 
quired in  the  club  work. 

When  you  keep  a  record  of  what  you 
feed  a  cow,  and  the  milk  she  gives  in  re- 
turn, it  is  different  from  just  milking 
cows  without  knowing  whether  or  not 
they  are  worth  the  work  put  on  them. 


Scott  Gty,  Kans,,-2^2*a^L 
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CITIZENS  STATE  BANK 


63-405 


Pay  tot 


-or 


Order,  '. 


-Doikn. 


THE  check  here  shown  is  evidence  of  the  chance  one 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  member  has  for  "making 
good"  in  the  club  through  good  business  methods. 
Harvey  Russell  is  only  thirteen  years  old,  but  to  him  his 
investment  in  a  cow  for  the  club  work  was  a  start  in  busi- 
ness. He  knew  that  if  anything  happened  to  his  cow  the 
banker  from  whom  the  money  was  borrowed  for  the  invest- 
ment, would  expect  him  to  pay  his  note  just  the  same,  and 
this  led  him  to  insure  his  cow  and  thus  put  his  business  with 
the  banker  upon  a  safe  basis. 

Harvey  bought  his  cow  near  Topeka  and  this  check  was 
sent  so  that  the  cow  could  be  insured  before  being  shipped 
and  he  would  be  protected  against  loss  while  she  was  making 
the  trip  across  the  state. 

We  are  convinced  that  boys  and  girls  are  businesslike 
when  given  a  chance  to  be,  and  we  are  expecting  much  of 
the  dairy  club  members. 


June  10,  191(5 

YOU  CAN'T  PLOW 

WITH  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

Power  and  weight  are  necessary  factors 
in  heavy  traction  work  like  plowing. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  now  to  do  this  class  of  woik 
with  light-weight  explosive  engines. 
They  do  not  and  cannot  get  the  same 
economical  results  that  properly  designed 
and  constructed  Oil-Gas  Tractors  can 
accomplish. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co/s 
OIL-GAS  TRACTOR 

Is  properly  made  to  do  the  work  that  it 
is  expected  to  do.  It  is  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  tried  and  tested  machine, 
good  enough  and  reliable  enough  to  be 
sold  under  the  Red  River  Special  name 
and  guaranty. 

It  will  plow,  haul  and  work  at  the  belt 
with  the  steadiness  and  sureness  of  steam. 
Operating  economies  are  highly  devel- 
oped. It  has  the  power,  it  has  the 
strength,  it  has  the  weight  to  do  the 
things  that  you  want  it  to  do — and  that 
we  guarantee  it  to  do— without  stalling 
or  breaking  down.   That's  bushiest. 

DON'T  TRY  TO  WORK  A 
PLEASURE  MACHINE 

There's  a.  lot  to  this  gas  engine  Question.  It  is 
well  worth  careful  investigation  before  you  buy 
any  kind  of  a  tractor  that  makes  power  wit* 
oil  or  gasoline.  Write  us  for  particulars  and 
consider  the  facts  that  we  put  before  you  be* 
fore  your  decision  is  made.  Ask  for  the  Home 
Edition  of  the  Red  River  Special  paper  and  tie 
Big  Catalog  that  tells  about  our  line. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 
<W»   BATTLE  CREEK,  -  MICHIGAN 


New  Small  Sized  Threshers 
For  SmaH  Sized  Tractors 

NOW  you  can  get  a  small 
Avery  "Yellow-Kid"  Thresher 
in  either  a  19x30  or  22x  36  inch 
size  for  use  with  a  small  Tractor.  An 
Avery  8-1G  Tractor  and  19x30Thresher 
or  an  Avery  12-25  Tractor  and  22x36 
Thresher  will  make  you  a  fine  small 
threshing  outfit. 

Cat  All  the  Faots 

about  Avery  Tractor  Farming  and 
Threshing  Outfits.  Six  sizes  Tractor 
Plowing  Outfits — a  size  for  every  size 
farm.  Five  sizes  Tractor  Threshing 
Outfits— a  size  for  every  sizervn.  Write 
now  for  1916  Avery  Tractor,  Plow  and 
Thresher  Catalog.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY 
2404  Do wa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch 
House  or  Jobber 


CASH  •  BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  VTv'U  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bass  with  yours.    Established  1870. 

FULTON"  BAG  &  COTTOX  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


STOCKMEN  AND  FARMERS 

6.600  acres  in  FLORIDA  for 
sale  in  a  body.  66.00  per  acre,  payable  61.00  per  acre  down, 
balance  61.00  per  acre  per  year.  6«»  Interest  Flue  crat- 
ing proposition.  For  parttenlara  vrrlte  sT.  C.  "OwC, 
733      Hartfora  Bulltling,     CHICAGO,  ILL* 


Tbrpe  Haute  |NARY 

•   *' VEf  6  K»™  COLLEGE 

ACCREDITED  SCMJO'.W  ■*     IllUSTWeD  CaTAtCC- "t»BE  "UUTriC 


DAIRY  FEED  BAGS 

WE  BUY  THEM 
Whether  they  are  torn  or  good.     Ship  them 
to  us  and  receive  highest  market  prices. 
DAYTON  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO. 
Dept.  K,  429  Bunra  Ave.  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Practical  System  of  Tests 


AT  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  this 
year  two  propositions  are  to  be 
considered  which,  if  adopted,  will  place 
official  testing  of  dairy  animals  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  and  make  it  consistent  with 
sound  economy  in  dairy  practice.  One 
of  them  has  been  submitted  by  John  B. 
Irwin,  the  owner  of  the  cow  holding 
the  world's  yearly  reeord  for  butter  pro- 
duction and  who  is  therefore  acting  on 
the  dictates  of  experience,  and  the  other 
is  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation. Mr.  Irwin's  proposition  is  to 
provide  for  a  class  for  production  for  a 
period  of  305  days,  and  to  credit  in  this 
class  all  cows  that  have  made  records 
for  365  days  on  a  basis  of  their  per- 
formance for  305  days.  The  proposition 
submitted  by  the  committee  is  prac- 
tically the  same  except  that  the  official 
test  period  shall  be  270  days. 

Experienced  breeders  and  practical 
dairymen,  realize  the  principle  that  is 
behind  this  movement  for  a  change.  The 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle  must  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  economical  dairy  practice. 
Not  one  dairyman  in  a  thousand  would 
advocate  milking  a  cow  365  days  in  suc- 
cession, nor  would  he  consider  it  good 
dairy  sense  not  to  breed  his  cows  so  as 
to  have  their  calves  regularly  every 
twelve  months.  But  in  a  mania  for 
large  records  our  breeders  have  almost 
completely  ignored  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  sound  dairy  practice  and  the 
big  record  is  sought  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  consideration.  The  seven 
and  thirty-day  tests  have  been  con- 
demned, and  no'  doubt  rightly  so,  on  ac- 
count of  their  failure  to  indicate  the 
continued  performance  of  the  cow.  The 
yearly  test  is  equally  at  fault  because 
it  utterly  ignores  correct  dairy  practice. 
Yearly  records  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
kind,  and  usually  the  one  that  makes  a 
poor  showing  taken  in  itself,  is  made  by 
cows  that  are  pregnant  eight  or  nine 
months  of  their  test  year;  in  the  other 
class  the  cows  are  pregnant  one  to  three 
months  and  frequently  not  at  all.  The 
most  unprofitable  cow  in  a  dairy,  be  she 
a  grade  or  a  pure-bred,  is  the  cow  that 
does  not  hsrve  a  calf  once  every  year, 
but  under  the  present  system  of  official 
testing  she  is  the  one  that  is  most  likely 
to  he  set  up  as  a  model  of  dairy  perfec- 
tion. The  270  or  the  305-day  test  pe- 
riod will  sweep  away  the  false  basis  on 
which  she  stands  by  removing  the  han- 
dicap that  she  enjoys  over  the  cow  that 
is  bred  according  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  dairy  practice. 

The  Holstein  association  may  not 
adopt  this  new  idea  at  this  time.  To 
do  so  might,  in  the  eyes  of  a  majority 
of  its  members,  put  their  records  at  a 
disadvantage  with  those  of  other  breeds 
working  under  the  old  system,  but  it 
will  come  sooner  or  later.  Already 
breeders  and  dairymen  are  wise  to  the 
weakness  of  the  present  system.  They 
want  something  more  than  big  figures 
in  a  record;  they  want  to  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  made,  and 
are  not  falling  over  themselves  to  buy 
the  bull  calf  of  a  cow  that  has  made  a 
"stuffed"  record,  and  such  is  one  made 
by  a  cow  whose  breeding  has  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  interest  of  a  big  showing. 
Under  the  present  system  of  yearly 
tests  it  is  noticeable  of  late  that  the 
owners  go  to  the  trouble  to  state  the 
number  of  months  that  the  cow  carried 
a  calf  if  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  her  record  under  such  favorable 
conditions. — Pacific  Dairy  Review. 


Southwestern  Dairy  Show 

,  The  Southwestern  Dairy  Show  Asso- 
ciation was  recently  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  strictly  dairy  show 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is 
purely  educational  and  is  to  consist  of 
exhibits  of  dairy  cattle,  dairy  products 
and  dairy  equipment. 

The  show  will  be  held  in  the  commo- 
dious convention  hall,  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  hotel  district  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  being  so  centrally  located, 
a  very  large  attendance  is  anticipated. 
The  time  of  the  show  is  September  18 
to  23. 

Already  we  have  the  assurance  of  five 
different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  the 
machinery  interests  promise  a  fine  ex- 
hibit. 

A  market  milk  contest  open  to  the 
United  States  will  be  a  feature  of  this 
show  and  special  prizes  will  be  offered. 
There  will  also  be  a  butter  exhibit  con- 


sisting of  a  ten -pound  tub  of  creamery 
butter  from  each  exhibitor,  for  which 
suitable  prizes  will  be  offered. 

The  .various  breed  associations  are 
taking  a  considerable  interest  in  this 
new  enterprise,  which  promises  to  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  greatest  dairy 
shows  in  the  United  States. — J.  G.  Wat- 
son, Manager. 


Essentials  of  Dairy  Farm 

Sunshine,  fresh  air,  warmth,  and  com- 
fort are  the  main  essentials  of  a  sani- 
tary dairy  barn.  Many  farmers  have 
the  idea  that  expensive  barns  and  equip- 
ment are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  clean  milk.  This  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  many  cases  where  thousands 
of  dollars  are  invested  for  equipment 
and  conditions  are  ideal,  but  lack  of 
proper  methods  and  knowledge  of  clean- 
liness result  in  a  poor  quality  of  milk. 

Farmers  can  install  some  type  of 
swinging  stanchions,  gutters,  and  a  ven- 
tilating and  lighting  system  at  a  low 
cost.   Most  any  stable  can  be  remodeled 


into  a  good  milking  barn.  In  building 
a  dairy  barn,  one  must  keep  in  mind 
the  cheapness  of  construction  and  the 
ease  of  keeping  both  the  barn  and  the 
cows  clean.  Proper  construction  of 
stalls  and  gutters  assists  materially  in 
keeping  the  cows  clean.— J.  B.  Fitch. 


Cow  Testing  Report 

Records  of  cows  in  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 
produced  more  than  forty  pounds  of  but- 
ter during  the  period  of  thirty  days  end- 
ing April  30,  1916.  "J"  stands  for  Jer- 
sey; "H"  for  Holstein;  "S.  H."  for  Short- 
horn; "R.P."  for  Red  Polled. 
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The  summer  silo  is  gaining  favor 
rapidly  as  a  means  of  storing  succulent 
feed.  Many  dairy  farmers  feed  silage 
every  day  in  the  year  and  especially 
when  pasture  is  not  to  be  had.  A  small 
silo  built  and  filled  in  the  fall  to  be 
opened  in  July  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  supplying  a  succulent  ration 
during  short  pastures.  Silage  left  over 
from  winter  feeding  may  be  kept  with 
very  little  loss  until  midsummer.  Cows 
should  be  fed  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
of  silage  each  day.  Silage  alone  does 
not  furnish  a  balanced  ration,  so  some 
grain  should  be  fed,  especially  to  the 
cows  that  give  the  most  milk. 


Getting  the  Wheat  Cut  Quickly 


SPEED— Getting  the  work  done  quickly — that's  what  a  BIG 

BULL  TRACTOR  means  to  you  at  harvest  time.  The  BIG  BULL  is  no  sluggard  —  never 
shirks  work — regardless  of  how  hot  it  is  or  how  bad  the  flies.  Pulling  a  binder  with  a  tractor 
may  be  something  new  to  you,  but,  in  1915  many  farmers  ran  their  BIG  BULLS  24  hours  a 
day  and  saved  ALL  the  crop.  "I  pulled  my  12-ft.  header  with  my  BIG  BULL  for  10  days, 
averaged  25  acres  per  day  in  very  wet,  soggy  ground.  Got  it  all  stacked  just  a  day 
before  we  had  a  very  destructive  wind  storm  and  saved  the  price  of  the  BIG  BULL  in 
just  a  few  days" — says  Guy  E.  Dick  of  Alton,  Kansas. 

You  can  bind  from  25  to  35  acres  of  wheat  a  day  and  do  the  work  BETTER,  with  a  BIG  BULL.  Because  of 
the  speed  of  the  BIG  BULL — 1\  to  3  miles  per  hour,  the  binder  works  more  efficiently.  Think  what  all  this  means 
to  you,  compared  to  the  old  way — the  horse  way. 

Cutting  wheat  is  important  work,  but  it  is  only  one  farm  job  you  can  handle  QUICKER,  CHEAPER,  BETTER 
and  EASIER  with  a  BIG  BULL  than  any  other  way  you  can  mention.  For  instance,  after  the  wheat  is  cut,  it  must 
be  threshed.  When  it  comes  to  threshing — the  BIG  BULL  will  startle  you.  Operating  a  26-inch  Separator,  fully 
equipped  with  weigher  and  wind  stacker — that's  where  the  BIG  BULL  shows  power. 

BIG  BULL  TRACTOR 

7  H.  P.  at  <tC/lC  00   20  H.  P.  at 

Drawbar  «P^**J#F.0.B.  Belt 

Minneapolis 

There's  the  fall  plowing  to  be  done. 

Plowing  six  to  eight  inches  deep — eight  to  ten  acres  per  day,  the  bull  wheel  in  the  furrow  subsoiling  three 
inches  more;  harrowing  at  the  same  time — that's  where  the  BIG  BULL  first  won  fame.  Remember  this  —  the 
speed  of  the  BIG  BULL  enables  you  to  plow  as  many  acres  with  two  plows  as  you  can  plow  with  a  slower  tractor 
with  three  or  four  plows.  It  isn't  the  number  of  plows  you  pull,  but  the  number  of  acres  you  plow  per  day  that 
counts. 

You'll  want  a  Big  Bull  Tractor  for  the  plowing  and  other  fall  work.  You  might  as  well  buy  it  now — have  the 
use  of  it  to  cut  your  wheat,  thereby  saving  considerable  amounts  of  time  and  money.  Then  you'll  have  the  tractor 
all  ready  for  the  fall  work. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a  BIG  BULL  TRACTOR  now — he  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  later  on  because 
there's  a  scarcity  of  steel,  and  the  demand  for  BIG  BULL  TRACTORS  after  harvest  was  greater  than  the  supply 
last  year,  and  will  be  the  same  this  year.  BIG  BULL  TRACTORS  will  be  mighty  hard  to  buy— get  your  BIG 
BULL  now  and  be  prepared. 

THE  BIG  BULL  BINDER  HITCH  enables  you  to  hitch  onto  any  binder.  If  you  have  to  buy  a  new  binder, 
no  truck,  tongue,  whiffie-trees,  nor  neck  yoke  will  be  required.  This  will  not  only  pay  for  the  BIG  BULL  HITCH, 
but  will  save  you  money  besides. 

See  Your  Dealer  at  Once  or  Write 

HALL  BROS.  &  REEVES  MOTOR  CO. 

1533  GRAND  AVENUE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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Victrola  IX,  $50 

Other  styles  $15  to  $400 

"LJAVING  a  Victrola  is 
A  just  like  having  the 
greatest  singers  in  your 
home. 

It  places  at  your  command  the  most 
famous  artists  of  all  the  world  to  sing 
and  play  for  you  the  music  you  know) 
and  like  best. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at 
any  Victor  dealer's.  Write 
to  us  for  catalogs. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  U.  J. 


Victrola 


Kill  All  Flies!  Ih8i.X:rd 

Placed  anywhere, Daley  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

.  Las  tt  all  season .  Mad* 
not  metal,  can't  spill  or 
./tip  over;  will  uot  sol)  or 
/injure  anything".  Goaran* 
teed  effective.   Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  ••ot 
by  expreaa.  prepaid,  $1.00. 
HAROLD  COMERS,  ISO  PvKalb  Ave., Brooklyn, N.  V. 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wiohita,  Kansas. 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA, KANS 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


640  A.  Gove  County  Wheat  Farm,  spring 
water,  near  town.  Price.  $14,000.  Want  East- 
ern farm  equal  value.  J.  F.  Kell,  Salina,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — 40  a.,  almost  adjoining  city 
Krebs,    city   3,600,    this   county.      2%  miles 
McAlester.     All  bottom.     All  tillable.  Soil, 
dark  loam.     Part  in  cult.     $35  acre. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE 

Magnificent  15-room  modern  residence. 
Cost  $28,000  to  build.  Within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  Union  Station.  Is  good  business 
property.  Will  sacrifice  for  $9,000.  $5,000 
will  handle.  »  Address  R.  N.,  Care  Kansas 
Farmer.  ~ 

RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
Is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS,  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 
On  main  line  Missouri  Pacific.  Send  for 
list  of*  sixty  wheat,  corn  and  stock  farms, 
any  size  you  want,  map  of  Kansas  and  other 
literature.  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  any 
land,  do  you  know  of  anyone  who  does?  If 
you  do,  send  us  the  names  of  parties  who 
might  buy  land  here.  If  we  close  a  deal 
with  any  of  them,  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Buxton  Rutherford  Land  Co., 
Utiea,  Kansas. 

Beautiful  Farm  Home 

Close  to  Ottawa,  Kan.  Well  improved,  rich 
soil,  fine  shade,  splendid  soft  water.  You 
will  like  this  120  acres.  Write  for  descrip- 
tion, price,  and  postcard  view  of  improve- 
ments. 

Mansfield  Land  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
Gome  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  fine 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO.,  Fowler,  Kan. 


A  SNAP 

640  Acres  of  Land,  well  improved.  582 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  every  foot 
tillable;  fine  black  wheat  land.  Last  year's 
1915  wheat  crop  made  4"  bushels  per  acre. 
Good  5-room  house,  big  barn,  lots  of  sheds 
and  outbuildings,  3  miles  from  town.  Price, 
$35.50  acre.  Will  trade  for  Kansas  wheat 
land.  What  have  you  to  offer?  For  further 
information  write  to 

•TOITX  YOUNG,  OWNER,  PAMPA,  TEXAS. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  nlense  mention 
Kansas  Farmer. 


Little  Talks  to  H 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


ousekeepers 


Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  VPomen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled; 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 

— Longfellow. 


Beware  of  Black  Canning  Rubbers. 

Housewives  are  warned  not  to  use  the 
black  rubber  rings  that  are  frequqently 
given  free  with  new  jars  for  canning. 
They  are  made  of  a  cheap  grade  of  rub- 
ber and  contain  tar.  The  tar  flavor  may 
get  into  the  fruit  or  vegetables  and  con- 
sequently cause  serious  loss  and  disap- 
pointment. Gray,  white,  or  red  rubbers 
of  good  grade  are  recommended.  New 
rubbers  should  be  obtained  for  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  but  old  rubbers  may  be 
used  for  jellies  and  marmalades. — Home 
Economics  Dept.,  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Childish  Ways  Become  Life  Habits. 
If  the  child  is  selfish  at  his  play  and 
cheats  in  order  that  he  may  win  the 


game,  unless  he  is  convinced  that  this  is 
wrong  and  a  change  takes  place  in  him, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  his  mature 
years  he  will  be  undependable  and  tricky 
and  will  care  only  for  those  interests 
which  are  self -centered. 

A  few  days  ago  we  watched  two  play- 
mates who  were  racing  on  roller  skates. 
As  they  neared  the  goal,  the  "loser"  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  other  boy  who  was 
only  a  foot  ahead,  hoping  to  thereby  win 
the  race.  Contrary  to  his  plan,  it  was 
he  who  was  surprised  with  a  fall,  and 
while  he  was  tumbling,  his  playmate 
crossed  the  line,  winning  the  race  hon- 
estly and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  steal 
it. 

How  often  we  know  or  hear  of  men 
who  in  their  dealings  with  others  answer 
the  description  of  these  two  boys.  The 
one  type  with  only  one  object  in  view — 
that  of  gaining  glory,  wealth,  or  position 
for  self — bolts  ahead  thoughtless  of  the 
results  of  his  unfair  methods  by  which 
he  seeks  to  win,  and  many  times  finds 
that  the  final  blow  dealt  his  fellow  in 
the  hope  of  putting  him  out  of  the  race, 
reacts  to  his  own  injury  and  fall. 

It  seems  a  long  way  from  a  school- 
boy's race  to  a  life  career,  but  in  reality 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  6  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas', 


No.  7710 — Ladies*  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  An  indi- 
vidual style  to  slip  on  over  the  head,  having  the  back  gathered  to  a  yoke.  The 
front  slash,  giving  rather  a  low  nock,  points  a  collar  in  contrasting  goods  edged 
with  lace  and  related  in  its  trimming  to  the  cuffs  on  short  sleeves.  No.  7731 — Boys' 
Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2  and  4  years.  Picturing  the  newest  in  boys'  suits,  this  model 
shows  a  collar  of  neat  and  comfortable  cut,  in  contrasting  goods  and  cuffs  of  sleeves 
harmonizing.  The  closing  of  the  plain  waist  is  in  the  back.  The  trousers  have  side 
fastening.  No.  7704 — Ladies'  Brassiere:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Especially  suited  to  stout  figures,  this  brassiere  will  find  favor  because  of  the  com- 
fortable and  well-fitting  lines.  A  shallow  yoke  front,  V-neck  at  the  back,  darts  at 
waist  line  to  better  shape  the  figure,  and  the  finishing  of  the  armholes  and  neck 
with  edge,  are  the  noticeable  features.  No.  7723 — Ladies'  Working  Set:  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  To  give  the  air  of  a  business  suit  to  a 
working  outfit  is  indeed  art — this  model  proves  it  with  its  belted  coat  banded  at 
the  neck  and  down  front  where  the  closing  is  made.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores. 
No.  7296 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  In  sizes  22  to  36  inches  waist  measure.  Specially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  stout  women,  this  plain  walking  skirt  is  made  with  either 
raised  or  regulation  waist  line  and  with  side  front  closing.  The  material  is  plain 
about  the  body  and  flares  at  the  lower  edge.  No.  7205 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizrs 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  practical  frock  shows  on  the  new  straight 
skirts.  This  is  made  with  four  gores,  gathered  at  the  top  and  attached  to  the 
blouse  with  either  high  or  normal  waist  line.  The  blouse  has  a  plain  back,  but  the 
fronts  are  gathered  along  the  shoulder  seam. 


LEGHORNS. 


PURE  BUFF  EGGS,  $3.50  hundred.  Jes- 
sie Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock,  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.    Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

PURE  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS — STOCK 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Haile,  McCune,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting.  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkervllle,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  FRISCO  WORLD'S 
Fair  championship  stock,  $1.50  and  $3  per 
fifteen.     C.  R.  Balrer,  Box  F,  Abilene,  Kan. 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  BARRED 
and  White  Rocks,  $1  to  $3  for  fifteen.  Write 
for  mating  list.  Fine  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.     H.   F.   Hicks,  Cambridge,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS — EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.  Route  7.  Topeka.  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  $2.50 
per  twelve.     W.  F.  Teague,  Collyer,  Kan. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS, 
sired  by  37-pound  torn,  $3  eleven.  Jessie 
Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


SIX  PURE-BRED  R.  C.  RED  ROOSTERS, 
hatched  last  year,  for  immediate  sale,  cheap. 
Mrs.  Howard  Martindale,  Madison,  Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS— LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan.  

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED. 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE'  ISLAND  REDS  — 
Won  second  at  Illinois  State  Fair  and  first 
at  two  county  shows.  Four  grand  matings 
for  1916.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $4  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list.  A.  W.  Hibbets, 
Damar,  Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30,  $2.50;  50. 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY 
chickes,  10c  each.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto, 

Kansas. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $16  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $f!80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 


BR  AH  MAS. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  REDS.  ROCKS,  WY- 
andottes,  guineas,  Toulouse  geese.  Stock 
and  eggs.     Emma  Ahlstedt,   Roxbury,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

BROILERS.  SQUABS,  DUCKS,  TOM 
turkeys,  roosters  and  hens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


June  10,  1916 

the  two  are  on  the  same  road,  only  a  tow 
miles  apart  and  reached  in  the  same 
way.  The  principles  of  integrity, 
planted  in  the  young  life,  bear  rich  and 
abundant  fruit  in  maturity. 

Iceless  Refrigerator 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the 
housewife  will  have  a  real  problem  in 
trying  to  keep  food  cool  and  palatable. 
The  iceless  refrigerator  here  shown  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  those  sections  where 
the  air  is  sufficiently  dry  to  permit  free 
evaporation.  The  instructions  following 
are  those  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  given  in  its  Weekly  News 
Letter : 

A  companion  convenience  to  the  fire- 
less  cooker  for  the  hot  summer  days  is 
the  iceless  refrigerator,  or  milk  cooler. 
This  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  cov- 
ered with  canton  flannel  or  some  similar 
material.  It  is  desirable  that  the  frame 
be  screened,  although  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wicks  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  covering  rest  in  a 
pan  of  water  on  top  of  the  refrigerator, 
allowing  the  water  to  seep  down  the 
sides.  When  evaporation  takes  place  the 
heat  is  taken  from  the  inside,  with  a 
consequent  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
On  dry,  hot  days  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  can  be  obtained  in  this  refriger- 
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HOME-MADE  ICELESS  REFRIGERATOR 

ator.  The  following  description  will  aid 
in  the  construction  of  this  device: 

Make  a  screened  case  3$  feet  high 
with  the  other  dimensions  12  by  15 
inches.  If  a  solid  top  is  used,  simply 
place  the  water  pan  on  this.  Otherwise 
fit  the  pan  closely  into  the  opening  of 
the  top  frame  and  support  it  by  1-inch 
cleats  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the 
frame.  Place  two  movable  shelves  in 
the  frame,  12  to  15  inches  apart.  Use  a 
biscuit  pan  12  inches  square  on  the  top 
to  hold  the  water,  and  where  the  re- 
frigerator is  to  be  used  indoors  have  the 
whole  thing  standing  in  a  large  pan  to 
catch  any  drip.  The  pans  and  case  may 
be  painted  white,  allowed  to  dry,  and 
then  enameled.  A  covering  of  white 
canton  flannel  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
frame.  Have  the  smooth  side  out  and 
button  the  covering  on  the  frame  with 
buggy  or  automobile  curtain  hooks  and 
eyes,  arranged  so  that  the  door  may  be 
opened  without  unfastening  these  hooks. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  putting  one 
row  of  hooks  on  the  edge  of  the  door 
near  the  latch  and  the  other  just  oppo- 
site the  opening  with  the  hem  on  each 
side  extended  far  enough  to  cover  the 
crack  at  the  edge  of  the  door,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  warm,  outside  air  and  re- 
tain the  cooled  air.  This  dress  or  cov- 
ering will  have  to  be  hooked  around  the 
top  edge  also.  Two  double  strips  one- 
half  the  width  of  each  side  should  be 
sewed  on  the  top  of  each  side  and  al- 
lowed to  extend  over  about  2 1  or  3 
inches  in  the  pan  of  water.  The  bottom 
of  the  covering  should  extend  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  case. 

Place  the  refrigerator  in  a  shady  place 
where  air  will  circulate  around  it  freely. 
If  buttons  and  buttonholes  are  used  on 
the  canton  flannel  instead  of  buggy 
hooks,  the  cost  should  not  exceed  85 
cents. 


Gooseberry  Catsup. 
As  a  sweet  relish  to  be  served  with 
meat,  gooseberry  catsup  has  few  equals. 
Put  up  a  few  pints  of  it  this  season  and 
see  if  you  do  not  share  this  opinion. 

5  pints  goseberrles 

B  pints  sugar 

1  cupful  vinegar 

1  tablcspoonful  cloves 

1  tabiespoonful  or  more*  ground  cinnamon. 

Put  enough  water  on  berries  to  almost 
cover.  Place  spices  in  a  small  cloth  sack. 
Boil  berries,  sugar,  and  spices  until  thick. 
Add  vinegar  and  boil  few  minutes  longer. 
Can  and  seal. 
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All  Four  For  Only  $1.50 

 Our  Great  Summer  Offer  


HERE  is  the  biggest  offer  that  Kansas  Farmer  has  given  its  readers  for  a 
long  time.  For  a  short  time  only  we  can  offer,  through  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  magazine  publishers,  a  combination  of  Kansas  Farmer, 
Every  Week  Magazine,  Today's  Magazine,  and  People's  Home  Journal,  for  only 
$1.50.  Read  carefully  our  big  offer  and  the  descriptions  of  each  magazine  in  this 
club.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  will  act  quickly  on 
this  tremendous  bargain. 


Kansas  Farmer 


Kansas  Farmer  is  the  great  farm 
weekly  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Has 
been  published  continuously  since  1863 
'    and  is  the  oldest  farm  paper  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.   It  is  the  most  care- 
fully edited  farm  paper  in  the  West, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  infor- 
mation.   Both  the  editor  and  associate 
editor  were  reared  on  Kansas  farms  and 
have  made  a  life  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  territory 
covered  by  Kansas  Farmer.    It  is  the  absolutely  reliable 
ide  for  the  practical  farmer — "the  paper  of  real  help." 


Every  Week 


Every  Week  comes  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  filled  with  the  best  stories,  pic- 
tures in  colors,  financial  articles,  health 
articles,  stories  of  the  theater,  and  a 
wealth  of  interesting  material.  It  is  a 
magazine  every  member  of  the  family 
will  enjoy  and  value. 


$3.00  For  Only  $1.50 


Peoples  Home  Journal 


People's  Home  Journal  is  a  maga- 
zine of  fiction.  It  publishes  stories 
written  by  the  most  famous  writers  in 
the  world.  They  will  entertain  you 
every  month  if  you  will  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  magazine.  There  is  a  complete 
novelette  in  each  issue.  These  stories 
are  so  varied,  absorbing  and  interesting 
that  you  simply  cannot  miss  a  single  one.  You  will  also 
find  departments  on  cooking,  care  of  children,  departments 
for  entertainment,  and  newest  fancies  in  needlework.  Peo- 
ple's Home  Journal  touches  every  part  of  life  in  the  home. 


Today's 


Today's  Magazine  will  give  you  many 
hours  of  pleasure.  Every  number  ns  like 
the  visit  of  a  welcome  friend.  It  radi- 
ates helpfulness  and  good  cheer,  and 
drives  away  the  blues.  For  the  latest 
styles,  delightful  stories,  money  saving 
and  labor  saving  ideas,  Today's  Maga- 
zine is  the  leader.  It  is  a  real  necessity 
•to  every  woman  who  has  at  heart  the 
health,  welfare,  progress  and  happiness 
of  her  family.  Women  everywhere  are 
talking  about  Today's  Magazine. 


Read  This  Big  Offer  It  Saves  Money 

Here  is  $3.00  worth  of  magazines  for  only  $1.50.  This  great 
production  is  made  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  Hardly,  if  ever,  has  there  been  so  much  value  offered  for 
so  little  cash.  We  urge  upon  every  reader  the  necessity  of  writing 
at  once  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  big  bargain. 

This  offer  is  open  to  all — new  or  renewal.  If  your  subscription 
is  now  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  it  one  year. 

Address  KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Ginger  Snaps. 

1  cupful  molasses 
%  cupful  shortening 
314  cupfuls  flour 
%  teaspoonful  soda 
1  tabiespoonful  ginger 
1%  teaspoonfuls  salt 

Heat  molasses  to  boiling  point  and 
pour  over  shortening.  Add  dry  ingredi- 
ents mixed  and  sifted.  Chill  thoroughly. 
Toss  part  of  mixture  on  floured  board 
and  roll  as  thin  as  possible.  During  roll" 
ing,  bowl  of  mixture  should  be  kept  cool 
or  more  flour  will  be  needed,  making 
snaps  hard  instead  of  crisp  and  short. 


It  was  in  a  country  store  in  Arkan- 
sas.   A  one-gallus  customer  drifted  in. 


"Gimme  a  nickel's  worth  of  asafetida." 
The  clerk  poured  some  asafetida  in  a 
paper  bag  and  pushed  it  across  the 
counter.  "Charge  it,"  drawled  the  cus- 
tomer. "What's  your  name?"  asked  the 
clerk.  "Honeyfunkel."  "Take  it,"  said 
the  clerk.  "I  wouldn't  write  asafetida 
and  Honeyfunkel  for  five  cents." 

Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents. 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 


misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  ea6ily 
madc  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents." 

"An  heirloom,"  explained  the  farmer's 
wife  to  her  thirteen-year-old  boy,  "is 
something  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  greatly  prized." 

"I'd  prize  these  heirlooms  I'm  wear- 
ing," remarked  the  youngster,  "a  great 
deal  more  if  they  wasn't  so  long  in  the 
legs." 
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Don't  Abuse  Yoiir  Tractor 

Let  it  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  It 
will  do  it  if  you  will  use  the  proper  lubricating  oil. 
An  oil  of  the  correct  lubricating  body  to  minimize 
friction.  An  oil  that  maintains  that  correct  lubricat- 
ing body  even  under  extremely  high  temperature 
conditions. 

Get  Stanolind  Gas  Engine 
Tractor  Oil 

It  minimizes  friction  and  eliminates  the  usual  trouble  of  scored 
cylinders.  Thi9  oil  is  made  expressly  for  the  lubrication  of 
tractor  engines,  whera  kerosene  is  used  as  fuel.  It  is  equally 
efficient  for  lubricating  bearings  of  all  types  of  harvester  ma- 
chinery and  for  heavy  gearings  of  tractors. 


merit.  Hold  lor  trie  tugn  prices. 

Tung-Lok  Grain  Bins 


Are  yon  all  fixed  to  handle  your  grain 
this  year  bo  as  to  get  highest  prices?  Don't  unload 
your  wheat  on  the  market  at  low  prices— use  business  jndg- 
ment.  Hold  for  the  high  prices.        _  Be8t  ^  mogt  -racticaJ 

on  the  market.  Made  of 
yard  seasoned  wood— all 

cut  to  exact  sizes,  grooved  and  tongued—  just  like  the  famous  TUNG-LOK  Silo. 
Easiest  to  erect  — no  "expert"  help  required  —  put  one  up  in  less  than  a  day. 

Better  Than  Metal— And  Far  Lower  in  Cost 

Metal  Bins  sweat  and  rot  contents.  They  warp  and  bulge— are  easily  damaged— they 
are  terribly  expensive.  TUNG-LOK  Bin3  never  Dweat  and  will  last  aluetime.  Low 
in  cost.  Perfectstorage  W?r»p  Rnnk  ,Wr,teuat  once  for  S'Bv,?ree  Bo°^?,"d 
under  all  conditions.     »  »        ISOUK  learn  how  you  can  double  your  profits. 

TUNG-LOK  SILO  &  TANK  CO.,  803  Interstate  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Ho. 

SUNSHINE  IN  YOUR  HOME  AT  MIDNIGHT 

If  we  can  show  you  that  we  have  the  simplest,  cheapest,  easiest 
to  operate,  cleanest  and  absolutely  fool-proof  home,  store,  church  or 
school  Lighting  System,  will  you  let  us  send  you  our  illustrated 
circular  with  prices,  terms  and  testimonials  regarding  the  t.aKe 
Lighting  System  V  It  is  cheaper  than  coal  oil  and  used  for  both 
lig-hting  and  cooking.  You  wouldn't  be  without  it,  once  you  try  one; 
lasts  a  life  time;  easy  and  simple  to  operate.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  low  cost.  Successfully  operated  ten  years,  thousands  in  use. 
Address  LAKE  GAS  SYSTEM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  L.  B.  Lake,  Inventor  and  Manufact'r 
1004  Frederick  Avenue,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri   , 


This  Useful  Outfit  Given  to 
Subscription  Helpers 


1  Butcher  Knife  1  Meat  Cleaver 

1  Meat  Saw 

THREE-PIECE  IDEAL  MEAT  SET 

Given  as  a  premium  to  anyone  sending  a  club  of  three  NEW  subscribers 
to  KANSAS  FARMER  at  the  special  trial  rate  of  50  cents  to  January  1,  1917. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  please  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  the  following  three 
new  trial  subscribers  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  the  rest  of  1916. 


Name  of  New  Subscriber 


Town 


State 


In  return  for  my  help  you  may  send  me,  postpaid,  the  Ideal  Meat  Set. 

Name  


Town.....   State. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  milea  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?    A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 

particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


Do   Not  Crowd  Chick 


YOU  need  to  be  on  the  lookout 
these  days  to  see  that  your  grow- 
ing chicks  are  not  too  crowded. 
They  are  growing  very  rapidly,  and  the 
coop  that  was  ample  in  size  for  them  a 
few  weeks  ago,  is  too  small  now,  and 
larger  quarters  should  be  provided  for 
them. 

Many  fine  chicks  are  materially  in- 
jured by  crowding.  They  are  growing 
rapidly  and  are  greedy,  caring  more  to 
get  all  they  can,  regardless  of  the  wants 
of  the  others.  They  crowd,  and  tread 
on  and  pick  each  other  till  we  find  our 
once  promising  flock  is  looking  decidely 
ragged.  Separate  them  according  to 
sizes,  giving  the  weaker  ones  a  chance, 
for  we  may  find  our  best  fowls  among 
them. 

The  coops  should  be  enlarged  as  the 
chicks  grow  older.  The  cockerels  should 
be  separated  from  the  pullets  when  they 
are  three  months  old.  But  if  you  don't 
wish  to  keep  these  cockerels  for  breed- 
ers next  year,  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
them  at  once,  and  give  the  pullets  a  bet- 
ter chance* to  thrive  and  prosper.  But 
be  sure  that  all  growing  chicks  have 
plenty  of  room  at  night  to  be  com- 
fortable. If  not  you  will  eventually  find 
many  of  them  deformed  with  crooked 
breast  or  keel  bones,  and  otherwise  in- 
jured. 

Don't  let  your  chicks  out  too  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  dews  are  heavy. 

Storms  and  wet  weather  are  now  pre- 
valent, and  the  chicks  should  be  pro- 
tected from  them. 


A  few  good  precautions  acted  on  in 
time  will  prevent  many  a  calamity 
among  your  brood  of  chicks. 

During  the  hot  summer  months  comes 
a  time  in  the  life  of  a  chick  when  it  gets 
listless  and  dumpish.  Then  is  the  time 
for  the  poultryman  to  tempt  its  appe- 
tite with  a  change  of  diet.  Provide 
plenty  of  shade,  fresh  water  and  a 
change  of  feed  quite  frequently.  If  you 
would  have  fine  fowls  in  the  fall,  you 
must  keep  the  chicks  growing  right 
along. 

Give  fresh  and  clean  water  to  the 
fowls  several  times  a  day,  and  especially 
let  the  first  drink  in  the  morning  be 
clean  water.  Water  standing  over  night 
during  warm  weather  is  liable  to  be  full 
of  dust,  poison  and  parasites.  These  are 
not  good  for  chickens.  Fowls  should 
have  all  the  pure  water  they  can  drink, 
for  they  drink  a  great  deal  in  summer, 
and  when  fresh  water  is  not  furnished  to 
them  they  are  apt  to  drink  any  foul 
water  that  is  accessible  to  them.  This  is 
bound  to  cause  trouble  by  breeding  all 
manner  of  diseases. 


is  no  small  matter,  though  it  may  seem 
easy.  It  won't  do  just  to  hand  out  feed 
to  them  morning  and  night,  they  must 
be  looked  after  during  the  whole  day. 
You  will  find  a  sick  one  here  and  an 
ailing  one  there,  and  these  must  be  at- 
tended to.  The  cause  of  their  ailments 
must  be  ascertained  so  as  to  avoid  a 
general  derangement  of  the  whole  flock. 

By  finding  out  what  ails  a  sick  chick, 
you  often  can  prevent  a  general  epi- 
demic of  sickness.  Sometimes  it  is  lice 
that  bothers  the  chick.  This  can  be  - 
remedied  by  dusting  with  insect  powder. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  indigestion,  and 
this  can  often  be  remedied  by  changing 
the  feed  and  providing  plenty  of  grit. 
Oftentimes  the  chicks  are  ovqrfed.  The 
results  of  such  feeding  are  indigestion, 
liver  trouble,  leg  weakness,  and  bowel 
complaint.  The  light  foods  should  be 
fed  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  and  the 
heavier  or  more  solid  grains  in  the  even- 
ing. There  is  nothing  better  for  last 
feeding  at  night  than  wheat  and  kafir 
for  growing  chicks.  These  may  be 
mixed  with  cracked  corn  and  small  seeds, 
and  you  will  have  a  most  excellent 
ration  for  night  feeding. 

One  can  readily  see  the  necessity  for 
heavy  foods  at  night  and  the  lighter 
ones  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
The  chicks  have  a  long  night  in  which 
some  nourishment  must  be  provided.  If 
they  have  a  full  crop  of  grain  when  they 
go  to  roost,  this  will  last  them  till  the 
first  feed  in  the  morning.  During  the 
day  the  rations  are  coming  in  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  crop  always  has  a  sup- 
ply of  food  ready  for  the  gizzard  to 
grind. 

If  you  will  look  after  these  things, 
you  will  pass  through  a  successful  sea- 
son with  chicks.  If  you  do  not  give  at- 
tention to  the  signs  of  danger,  you  will 
be  in  much  trouble  from  time  to  time. 
Do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner  and 
give  the  chicks  the  best  of  care,  for  they 
will  pay  you  well  for  all  the  labor  you 
have  been  at,  later  on. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  teach  your  chicks 
to  heed  your  call,  so  that  with  a  pan  of 
feed  you  can  get  them  into  their  poultry 
houses  or  coops  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm.  This  matter  of  shooing  the 
chickens  into  their  coops  when  a  storm 
comes  is  a  nuisance.  They  scatter  to 
every  part  of  the  yard,  and  it  takes  as 
many  persons  as  chickens  to  house  them,, 
whereas  if  you  have  taught  them  to 
come  at  your  call,  you  can  place  the  feed 
in  their -coops  and  the  chicks  will  go  in 
when  you  can  close  them  up  till  the 
storm  is  over. 


Sell  Surplus  Stock 

It  is  very  important  to  dispose  of  all 
surplus  stock,  for  here  is  where  there  is 
a  great  leak  in  the  poultry  business — 
the  feeding  of  unprofitable  stock.  Now 
that  the  laying  period  is  about  over,  you 
will  have  lots  of  old  hens  for  sale,  hens 
that  you  do  not  need  for  breeders  next 
year.  The  dealers  in  poultry  in  Topeka 
are  paying  fourteen  cents  a  pound  for 
them  these  days.  Sell  them  by  all 
means.  If  you  have  any  old  roosters 
on  the  place,  get  rid  of  them  at  once, 
the  dealers  are  paying  good  prices  for 
them.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  broilers  in 
this  market  and  prices  of  thirty  cents  a 
pound  and  over  are  being  paid  for  broil- 
ers. Sell  them  now,  when  you  can  get  a 
good  price  for  them,  and  save  paying  out 
good  money  for  feed. 

Proper  Feeding 

The  principal  business  of  the  poultry- 
man  these  days  is  to  see  that  the  chick- 
ens are  growing  and  thriving.    But  this 


Blood  Meal 


"Will  you  please  give  some  informa 
tion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  blood 
meal  as  a  feed  for  laying  hens,  in  the 


columns  of  your  paper?  Also  which  is 
the  best  for  this  purpose,  blood  meal  or 
meal  made  from  the  blood,  bones  and 
flesh?  One  poultry  supply  house  adver- 
tises beef  meal  made  as  above.  Is  this 
blood  meal  a  good  feed  for  young  chicks 
and  laying  hens?  Is  it  a  healthy  Tation 
or  apt  to  cause  disease?" 

Answer. — Blood  meal  or  dried  blood  i3 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  laying  ra- 
tion, and  if  the  hens  are  confined  and 
have  no  access  to  bugs  and  insects,  they 
must  have  some  form  of  meat  in  order 
to  lay  well,  and  blood  meal  is  as  con- 
centrated a  substance  as  can  be  found. 
If  a  pure  article,  made  from  the  blood, 
bones  and  flesh,  can  be  procured,  it  is 
better  still,  for  it  is  better  balanced  than 
the  dried  blood  alone.  But  many  of  the 
beef  meals  are  mere  tankage,  with  all 
life  and  substance  squeezed  out  of  it. 
Dried  blood  is  not  so  liable  to  be  adul- 
terated as  beef  meal.  A  little  dried 
blood  is  good  for  young  chicks.  It  is  fed 
in  the  mash,  either  dry  or  moist.  When 
fed  dry  there  is  apt  to  be  some  loss  as 
compared  to  the  moist  mash,  for  the 
particles  of  dried  blood  are  so  small  that 
they  are  hard  to  pick  up.  unless  mixed 
with  some  other  feed.  Too  much  blood 
meal  is  neither  good  for  chicks  nor 
fowls,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  an  extraordinarily  condensed  form 
of  animal  food.  If  fed  twice  a  week  it 
will  be  all  right.  If  fresh  beef  bones, 
with  meat  adhering  to  them,  could  be 
procured  and  ground  up  in  a  bone  cut- 
ter, no  better  meat  ration  could  be  fed 
to  fowls  or  chicks,  but  every  poultry 
raiser  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bone  cut- 
ter, hence  must  fall  back  on  the  next 
best  thing,  blood  meal  or  beef  scraps. 

Getting  Rid  of  Lice 

General  disease  slays  its  thousands  of 
chicks  every  season,  but  lice  slays  its 
tens  of  thousands.  And  whereas  a  good 
many  diseases  cannot  be  prevented  be- 
fore calamity  comes,  lice  can  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken 
in  time.  Of  course,  the  main  way  of 
preventing  the  lice  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold is  to  keep  the  poultry  house  per- 
fectly clean.  If  the  coops  and  houses  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean  there  will  not  be 
much  danger  from  the  ravages  of  lice, 
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National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 
LAST  FOREVER 

Most  Permanent,  Efficient ,  Economical 

No  repair  or  upkeep. 
No  blowing:  in  or  down. 
No  rusting  or  rotting. 
No  painting. 
No  cracking. 
No  freezing. 

Get  Started 
On  Your  Silo 


NOW 


A  mason  with  two  or  three  helpers 
can  erect  the  National  Tile  Silo  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Write  today  for 
information  and  prices. 

NATIONAL,  TILE  SILO  CO., 
Lee  J.  Talbott,  Manager 
611  Long;  Bids.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Fabmeb,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  heat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
■kin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BT  CALVIN  PRIEST  IN 
South  Brown  Township,  Edwards  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  one 
2-year-old  steer,  color  black;  two  dim  bars 
above  marks  unknown  on  right  hip.  Ap- 
praised at  $40.  Florence  Erwin,  County 
Clerk,  Kinsley,  Kan. 

TAKEN  UP  —  BY  L.  D.  BTMUS  OP 
Scott  Township,  Scott  County,  Kansas,  on 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1916,  one  gray  pony 
mare  branded  on  right  hip;  one  bay  pony 
mare  with  white  streak  in  face;  one  sorrel 
pony  mare  branded  on  right  shoulder  with 
letter  T.  Appraised  at  $25  each.  John  L. 
Whitson,  County  Clerk.  Scott  City,  Kansas. 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau   of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Paclflo  Rural  Press    22,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer    61,253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer    80,000 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140,855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63,454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67,620 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100,000 

Chicago,  m. 
Breeders'  Gazette   90,000 

Chicago.  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer   174,121 

Birmingham,  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las, Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan   Farmer  .... 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 

1.663.465  $8.43  >/i 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising5  Building, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
,W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
*^$fcrS®r'  Eastern  Rep.,  381  4th  Ave., 
^OJSLr  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


-  256,861 
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THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  It.  Address 
8,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  kept  clean,  and  the  first 
signs  of  licetare  seen  when  chicks  are 
drooping  and  dying  in  the  yards. 

In  many  instances  lice  and  mites  exist 
on  fowls  and  chicks  without  being  dis- 
covered, but  with  the  experienced  poul- 
try keeper  these  pests  are  easily  found. 
Frequently  two  or  three  chicks  in  a 
brood  are  discovered  to  be  weaker  than 
the  others,  and  these  will  be  almost  sure 
to  have  ten  times  the  number  of  vermin 
on  them  as  the  strong,  healthy  ones 
have.  One  way  of  accounting  for  this 
is  that  the  weak  chicks  do  not  have  the 
strength  and  energy  to  dust  themselves, 
and  thereby  get  rid  of  the  insects.  More 
chicks  are  killed  through  the  ravages  of 
vermin  than  most  people  suppose.  It  is 
impossible  for  chicks  to  thrive  when 
covered  with  lice  or  mites. 

Chicks  that  are  badly  infested  with 
lice  have  rough  looking  feathers,  eyes 
pale  and  sunken,  the  beak  and  head  ap- 
pear too  long  for  the  body,  and  they 
have  a  general  droopy  appearance.  Even 
when  the  young  chickens  appear  strong, 
examine  them  closely  for  lice;  if  any  are 
found,  dust  the  chick  with  some  good 
live  powder.  Sometimes  not  more  than 
one  may  be  seen,  but  you  may  be  sure 
that  if  there  are  any  at  all,  there  will 
soon  be  more.  If  many  are  discovered, 
dust  the  chick  two  or  three  times;  the 
second  or  third  time  five  to  seven  days 
after  the  first  or  second  dusting. 

When  dusting  chickens  for  lice,  spread 
a  newspaper  on  a  table  or  box,  and  lay 
the  bird  on  its  back;  then  part  the 
feathers,  and  work  the  lice  powder  well 
in;  turn  the  bird  over  and  rub  the  pow- 
der well  into  the  ends  of  the  flights 
among  the  quills;  then  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  dusted,  the  powder  may 
be  brushed  from  the  surface  on  to  the 
paper  and  used  on  the  next  chicken.  In 
this  way  none  of  the  lice  powder  will  be 
wasted. 

If  you  attend  to  this  dusting  in  time 
it  will  save  you  lots  of  trouble  later  on. 
Sometimes  the  lice  have  got  such  a  hold 
on  the  chick  as  to  have  sucked  out  most 
of  its  vitality,  and  it  will  hardly  re- 
cover from  its  effects.  Of  course,  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  and  as  we 
have  said,  if  you  will  only  see  that  the 
coops  and  houses  are  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  thoroughly  fumigated,  you  will 
not  be  bothered  so  much  by  lice. 


Give  Eggs  Proper  Care 

The  following  suggestions  are  given 
in  a  Kansas  Experiment  Station  circu- 
lar: 

Gather  the  eggs  often,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  all  the  time  until 
they  are  sold.  It  was  found  by  the  gov- 
ernment egg  expert,  while  working  in 
Kansas,  that  out  of  385  clean,  infertile 
eggs  that  were  collected  twice  a  day  and 
kept  in  a  cave  or  cellar  that  was  cool 
and  dry,  until  they  were  taken  to  town, 
and  kept  out  of  the  sun  on  the  way  to 
town,  375,  or  97.4  per  cent,  were  "firsts" 
when  candled. 

At  the  same  time,  out  of  479  clean  but 
fertile  eggs  which  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  nests  until  marketed,  only 
60,  or  13.2  per  cent,  candled  out  first 
class.  This  is  a  long  way  from  a  per- 
fect record,  and  is  duplicated  surpris- 
ingly often.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  are  differences  in  degree. 

Clean,  infertile  eggs  taken  from  straw 
stacks  gave  only  29.1  per  cent  first- 
class  eggs.  Clean,  infertile  eggs  from 
under  a  corn  crib  gave  70.8  per  cent 
"firsts." 

To  produce  first-class  eggs  all  condi- 
tions must  be  right.  Eggs,  like  milk, 
should  be  cooled  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  produced,  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Like  milk  and  butter,  eggs  be- 
come tainted  by  odors,  and  should  be 
kept  away  from  onions,  turnips,  kero- 
sene, or  anything  else  having  an  odor. 

Use  the  small,  dirty  or  cracked  eggs 
at  home.  Small  eggs  are  just  as  whole- 
some for  food  as  large  ones.  They  can 
not  be  sold  for  so  much  as  large  ones, 
however,  for  they  are  not  worth  so  much. 
Dirty  eggs  are  also  good  if  fresh,  but  do 
not  look  well.  Because  of  this  fact  they 
are  classed  as  "seconds."  Cracked  eggs 
will  mold  and  spoil  quickly.  Eggs  found 
in  stolen  nests  are  always  of  doubtful 
quality.  It  is  better  if  you  use  them 
cautiously  at  home.  By  using  the  small, 
dirty  and  doubtful  eggs  at  home  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  first 
class  eggs  and  add  to  your  profits  about 
3  cents  a  dozen,  or  the  difference  in 
price  between  first-class  and  second- 
class  eggs. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Fabmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These* 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  t,\£&  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women,  TJ.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Common  sense  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  FOR  SALE.  P.  J. 
Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

450  FIRST  CLASS  HOLSTEINS  AND 
Guernseys  for  sale.  Edgewater  Stock  Farm, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  OF  DESIRABLE 
breeding  and  promising  development.  Reg- 
istered. Soon  to  freshen.  J.  W.  Marley, 
Oswego,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— -TWO 
carloads.  Fancy  grades.  What  do  you 
want?  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips,  any  amount,' 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 

PURE  NANCY  HALL  POTATO  PLANTS 
free  from  disease,  shipped  day  order  re- 
ceived. Millions  ready.  Two  hundred,  50c; 
five  hundred,  80c;  per  thousand,  $1.25.  Ev- 
erything shipped  prepaid,  either  parcel  post 
or  express  as  wanted.  J.  S.  Norman,  Ben- 
tonville,  Ark. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "Investing 
for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a.  copy  to  any- 
one who  has  been  getting  poorer  while  the 
rich,  richer.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earn- 
ing power  of  money,  and  shows  how  anyone, 
no  matter  how  poor,  can  acquire  riches. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  431- 
28  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

KODAK  FINISHING. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  PAUL  1IAR- 
rison,  813  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DOGS. 

FOR  SALE — SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS.  H. 
A.  Ketter,  Seneca,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

TANNING. 

LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  WANTS 
steady  work  on  farm  where  house  is  fur- 
nished. Best  of  references.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mings,  198  Twiss  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Spencer,  Ohio,  May  22,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sending  cheek  for  $2.80  for  advertising.  Your  paper 
is  fine  for  my  business.  From  an  investment  of  $2.80,  I  made  over  $800. 
Good,  isn't  it?    I  want  to  be  with  you  again.    Thanking  you,  al  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  S.  Jewell. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


HOGS. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

160  ACRES,  7  MILES  MARYS  VILLE. 
Trading  point,  school,  churches  near  by. 
Elight  room  house,  large  hay  and  cattle 
barn,  granary,  other  buildings;  stock  scales; 
good  water.     Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


PET  STOCK. 


BELGIAN  HARES,  ALL  VARIETIES. — 
Pheasant  eggs,  goldfish,  fancy  pigeons.  Good 
farm.     J.  W.  Wampler,   Garden  City,  Kan. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,   Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARKS 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

BERMUDA  GRASS. 

ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full.  $1;  six  sacks,  $5.  Frank 
Hall.   Toronto.  Kan. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS,  SEPTEMBER 
farrow.  Registered  free.  Prices,  $20.  Henry 
Kamping,  Elsmore,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BINDER  TWINE,  SISAL  STANDARD, 
guaranteed.  Price  to  farmers'  organizations 
and  dealers  in  carload  lots,  $9.25  per  hun- 
dred. Less  than  carload,  $9.50  per  hun- 
dred; 2  per  cent  cash  discount.  To  the  in- 
dividual, 10c.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 
Freight  same  as  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
State   Penitentiary,   Lansing,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
•  inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 

I.  R.  Burkey  of  Louisburg,  Kan.,  is  suc- 
ceeding with  his  big-type  Poland  Chinas. 
At  the  head  of  this  herd  is  the  big-bone 
boar,  Take-a-Look  by  Grand  Look.  This 
hog  is  assisted  by  a  very  promising  young 
hog.  Big  -King  by  A  King  by  Iowa  King. 
Mr.  Burkey  has  saved  sixty  spring  pigs  and 
has  ten  gilts  bred  for  late  farrow.  He  finds 
the  big-type  Poland  China  hogs  and  Short- 
horn cattle  very  profitable  on  his  farm.  He 
now  has  sixty  culls  from  the  Poland  China 
herd  in  the  feed  lot.  He  never  sells  a  poor 
individual  for  breeding,  but  ships  them  to 
the  market. 


WANTED 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  E.  Smiley  of  Perth.  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  choice  herds  of  Chester  White 
hogs,  writes  that  he  has  the  best  lot  of 
pigs  this  year  that  he  has  ever  raised. 
They  were  sired  by  boars  that  are  among 
the  best  of  that  breed  now  in  service.  They 
include  White  Lily  Bhief  by  Chief  Keokuk 
Battle,  the  boar  that  was  second  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fair  in  1915.  and  a  choice 
grandson  of  Combination  2d.  The  dams 
are  daughters  of  such  boars  as  Grand 
Champion  Frank,  Combination  Chief  and 
Chief  Select.  Mr.  Smiley  breeds  the  kind 
that  are  profitable  market  hogs  and  his 
herd  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
best  families  of  the  breed. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  [Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  8743 

In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Ellinwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  heaithy  jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size.  Quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      -  STERLING,  KANSAS 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  In  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

"~  PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
tired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -      WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


100  -  BRED  SOWS  AND  GBLTS  .  100 

ALL  IMMUNE.  BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE— Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  July  and  September  litters  A  few  Receiver  gilts 
bred  to  The  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder.  A  few  gilts  sired  by  First  Metal  and  bred  to 
Receiver  Wonder"  TheL  are*  big  stretchy  gilts  and  will  please  anyone.  Also ,a .few 
October  and  November  gilts  and  a  few  choice  October  boars.  Can  ship  pairs  or  trios,  not 
relatedf   Prices  reasonable     Come  and  see  our  herd.    Over  700  registered  hogs  on  the  farm. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
Two  Miles  from  Town.  H.  O.  Sheldon.  Herdsman. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D'.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -     Leonardville,  Kansas. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langf  ord  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME,  MISSOURI 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

For  sale,  two  bulls,  10  and  11  months  old; 
solid  reds,  sired  by  Brompton's  Son.  Price, 
$125.     First  check  gets  choice. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN.  KANSAS 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
O.  E.  HULL      -      -      TORONTO.  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
hsada  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four  young  bulls,  nine  to  eleven  months  old. 
C.  E.  CASHATT,  OSKALOOSA,  KAN. 

Askew's  Shorthorns 

Registered   Shorthorns,   bulls  and  heifers, 
reds  and  roans.     Bred  and  raised  on  Clover 
Lawn  Farm.     Main  line  Missouri  Pacific. 
C.  W.  ASKEW  &  SONS,  UTICA,  KANSAS 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Cholera-immuned  young  sto;'',  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding  for  sale.  _rices  always 
reasonable. 

DONALD  R.  ACKI.IN,  Perryshiiry.  Ohio 

OHIO  IMPROVED  C HESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


ALVEY  BROS. 


MERD1EN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $2fr;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookln,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie.  Secretary,  Iola;  September  5-8. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association,  Porter 
Young,  Secretary,  Great  Bend;  October  3-6. 

Brown  County — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougliss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association,  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elkins,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
carty, Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion. S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field;  July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association,  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,   Oberlin;  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretary,  Grenola;  August 
29-31. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R.  Finley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Lane;  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — . 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary,  Anthony; 
August  8-11. 

Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association,  W.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring  Hill;   September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association,  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  John  C. 
Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, L.  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, Blue  Rapids;  dates  not  set. 

McPherson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, James  T.  Grifflng,  Secretary.  Mc- 
Pherson; August  22-25. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,  Meade;  September  5-8. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association,  I.  N. 
Tice,  Secretary,  Beloit;   October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Cly borne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City: 
about  September  1. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 6-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harry  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Larned;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 


e  t  ing 


THE  following  figures  were  com- 
piled by  the  manager  of  the  provi- 
sion department  of  one  of  the 
Kansas  City  packing  houses,  and  quoted 
in  the  Drovers'  Telegram: 

"During  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
May  20,  241  hogs,  on  account  of  their 
crippled  condition,  were  thrown  out  of 
our  regular  droves  and  sold  as  'crips', 
and  as  such  averaged  about  $1  under 
perfect  hogs,  or  say  about  $2  per  hog. 
But  many  have  to  be  sold  'subject,' 
which  means  if  they  fail  to  get  by  the 
government  inspector  the  shipper  loses 
still  more — possibly  $15  per  hog,  and  it 
is  estimated  10  per  cent  fail  to  pass,  so 
that  for  the  above  week  there  were 
about  25  on  which  $15  each  was  lost  and 
216  on  which  they  lost  about  $2  each, 
making  a  total  for  one  week  of  $807. 
If,  therefore,  this  average  is  used  for  the 
52  weeks  of  the  year,  it  means  a  yearly 
loss  of  just  about  $42,000.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  presents  itself — can  the 
hog  shippers  coming  to  Kansas  City  af- 
ford to  throw  away  $42,000  through 
careless  handling  of  hogs?  We  think 
not." 

With  hot  weather  almost  here  and  the 
danger  of  overheating  increasing  with 
every  twenty-four  hours  it  behooves  the 
men  preparing  to  market  their  hogs,  and 
the  men  who  handle  them  when  they 
get  to  market,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  comfort  of  the  animals. 

Humane  treatment  at  the  country 
loading  chutes  and  the  market  are  worth 
dollars  to  the  shipper. 

Hogs  are  slower  in  summer  than  in 
winter  because  of  the  heat.  Patience 
is  needed  in  their  handling  if  the  best 
prices  are  to  be  secured  for  them,  be- 
cause the  buyers  insist  that  the  animals 
must  be  in  first  class  condition  when 
received. 

It  is  the  club  users,  the  kickers,  and 
the  men  in  too  big  a  hurry  that  send 
bruised  and  crippled  hogs  to  the  market, 
and  those  bruised  and  crippled  hogs  are 
the  cause  of  lower  prices  for  the  men 
who  put  their  time  and  their  money  into 
them. 

The  owners  are  the  chief  losers  at  the 
hands  of  the  club  wielders  and  the  pole 
prodders. 

For  several  years  steps  have  been 
taken  to  stop  much  of  the  cruelty  to 
hogs  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  great 
lessening  in  the  suffering  of  the  ani- 
mals on  their  way  to  market. 

Continued  co-operation  is  needed, 
however,  between  the  shippers,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  men  in  the  stock  yards. 

There  are  a  number  of  "dont's  that 
can  be  observed  with  profit  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    Just  a  few  of  them  follow: 

Don't  drive  the  hogs  too  rapidly. 

Don't  be  in  too  big  a  iiurry  to  load. 
Start  in  time. 

Don't  lose  patience. 

Don't  forget  that  a  bruised  or  crippled 
hog  hits  the  shipper's  pocket  book. 

Don't  beat  or  shove  the  hogs  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  move  quite  fast 
enough  to  please  you. 

Don't  throw  water  on  the  back  of  an 
overheated  hog.  Sprinkle  the  floor  of 
the  car  or  pen  instead. 

Cruelty  to  hogs  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  meat  of  the  animals  after  they  are 
prepared  for  market.  Bruised  backs  and 
hams  do  not  sell  so  readily  as  the  clear 
meat,  and  future  shipments  from  the 


source  of  the  injured  animals  will  suffer 
in  consequence. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  and  are 
posted  in  the  various  stock  yards  and 
about  the  loading  pens  and  Chutes  of  the 
railroads,  urging  humanity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  live  stock. 

The  shipper  cannot  expect  _  the  other 
men  who  help  to  handle  his  hogs  to  be 
more  careful  than  he  is  himself.  He  can 
well  afford  to  consider  carefully  the  sug- 
gestions here  given. 


Better  Stock  in  Cloud  County 

The  following  item  from  a  news  letter 
sent  out  by  Karl  Knaus,  agricultural 
agent  of  Cloud  County,  shows  how  live 
stock  improvement  can  be  brought  about 
in  a  community: 

"Charles  Ashley,  R.  V.  Warren,  and 
Melvin  Parker,  of  Oakland  and  Meredith 
Townships,  have  pooled  their  interests 
and  invested  in  a  pure-bred  Hereford 
bull.  By  so  doing  they  have  obtained  a 
better  individual  than  any  one  of  them 
alone  felt  like  buying  to  use  on  a  small 
herd.  This  is  a  very  good  way  for  a 
neighborhood  to  improve  the  live  stock 
at  small  cost  to  each  individual.  A.  Q. 
Holbert  has  recently  disposed  of  a  grade 
stallion  and  now  has  a  pure-bred.  George 
Palmer,  of  Miltonvale,  recently  shipped 
in  a  carload  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers.  Several  of 
these  were  sold  to  his  neighbors.  He 
also  bought  a  Holstein  bull  of  high  pro- 
ducing strain.  This  certainly  is  a  boost 
to  the  dairy  industry  in  that  com- 
munity." 


Profitable  Cattle  Ration 

Shelled  corn,  alfalfa  hay  and  cotton- 
seed meal  gave  the  fastest  gains  and 
greatest  profit  of  any  of  the  six  rations 
fed  in  the  recent  cattle  feeding  experi- 
ment at  the  experiment  station  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  The  other  rations  fed  the 
different  lots  in  the  experiment  were: 
Shelled  corn  and  alfalfa;  ground  corn 
and  alfalfa;  shelled  corn,  alfalfa,  and 
silage;  shelled  corn,  alfalfa,  silage  the 
first  four  weeks,  and  Tarkio  molasses 
feed  the  last  fourteen  weeks;  and 
shelled  corn,  alfalfa,  and  cottonseed  meal 
the  last  six  weeks. 

The  sixty  head  of  two-year-old  steers 
used  in  the  experiment  were  bought  for 
$6.75  and  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $9.50  to  $9.75,  or  at  a  net  profit 
of  over  $1,100.  The  cattle  were  fed  in 
an  open  lot  and  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  average  corn  belt 
farm. 


Develop  breeding  heifers  by  feeding  a 
proper  grain  ration  in  connection  with 
the  roughage.  The  roughage  should  in- 
clude alfalfa  and  clover  hay  and  silage 
in  order  to  develop  bone  and  muscle  and 
produce  a  large  framed,  healthy  heifer, 
fit  to  become  a  mother  at  the  age  of  two 
years. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Royal  Live  Stock  Show  are  making 
plans  for  the  sixteenth  annual  show. 
The  date  set  is  October  2  to  7  and  it 
will  again  be  held  in  Convention  Hall. 
Robert  Hazlctt  of  El  Dorado  is  president 
of  the  board  of  directors. 


AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  PURE  WATER,  GOOD  SHADE,  AND  PLENTY  OF  PAS- 
TURE ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  HOGS. — ON  THIS  FARM  WATER 
FROM   A   STORAGE  TANK  IS   PIPED   TO  ALL   LOTS   AND  PASTURES 
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Breeders' Directory 

PERCHEBON  HORSES. 
M.  B.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrlch,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
O.  B.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
O.  9.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  0.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Han. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
8.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At  World's   Original   and   Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
t      '  Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
flfc  Carey  M.  Jonea,  Pres. 

Ive  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state   agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
edit  Association.     Write  me  your  wants. 
M.  JUSTICE     -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

I    P    Ol  IV/PR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
*■  rm  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.     I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Fltty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
Heavy  stand;  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
„„FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Chariton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


MORGAN  HORSES — For  sale,  four-year- 
old  Morgan  stallion.  Daniel  Edwin  by  Green 
Mountain  6496.    J.  ED  BAILEY,  Irwin,  Iowa 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among-  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Mouett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL.  SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas'  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
Bargain  in  month-old  bull  calf  from  one  of 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  our  herd.    Flying  Fox 
blood.    Fully  guaranteed.    A  beauty.  $25.00. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT    HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  ,  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     8.  8.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER.  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -     TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL       -        MT.  HOPE.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — Three  registered  Jersey  bulls, 

richly  bred. 
L.  E.  Pendleton       -       Dodge  City,  Kansas 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Add  res?  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Hereford),. 

Oct.  7— J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

sal 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Poland  Chinas. 

10 — Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 

16 —  W.  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
13 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
e  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 

17 —  John  D.  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan, 

19 —  H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 

24 —  Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

25 —  U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 

26 —  Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

20 —  James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 


Duroes. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros.,  Dennis,  Kan. 


Scott  J.  Miller  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  owner 
of  Oakland  Stock  Farm,  one  of  Missouri's 
noted  pure-bred  stock  farms,  reports  that 
he  has  had  a  good  demand  for  high-class 
Percherons  and  jacks  this  year  and  has 
practically  sold  out  of  stock  of  breeding 
age.  At  this  time  there  are  twenty  head 
of  young  jacks  on  the  farm  and  Mr.  Miller 
expects  to  hold  a  sale  next  spring. 


W.  B.  Daeton  of  Bisonte  Farm,  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  and  owner  of  one  of  the  choice  herds 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  this  state,  reports  a  good 
demand  for  high-class  Jerseys.  Among  the 
recent  sales  from  this  herd  was  that  of 
Noble  Sparkler,  which  went  to  a  herd  near 
Eudora,  Kan.  Mr.  Daeton  reports  a  very 
fine  lot  of  calves  in  his  herd  this  year. 


H.  T.  Brookover  of  Eureka,  Kan.,  has  putf 
chased  from  John  Regier  a  very  fine  Scotch 
bull  by  Dale's  Emblem  out  of  Double  Dale, 
to  mate  with  his  herd  of  about  forty  head 
of  registered  cows  and  heifers.  Mr.  Brook- 
over  finds  Shorthorn  cattle  the  most  profit- 
able of  any  kind  of  live  stock  he  can  pro- 
duce on  his  farm,  and  says  the  better  the 
cattle  the  greater  the  demand  is  for  them. 


W.  H.  Vail  of  Hume,  Mo.,  reports  having 
splendid  success  with  his  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle.  His  herd  is  headed  by  the  great 
Scotch  bull  Clansman  by  Viceroy  by  Laven- 
der Viscount  124755  and  his  dam  was  Rose 
Campbell  by  Baron  Goldust  2d.  Mr.  Vail 
has  on  the  farm  a  fine  lot  of  youngsters 
sired  by  Clansman,  and  several  of  the  young 
bulls  are  real  herd  header  prospects. 


N.  E.  Copeland  of  Watervllle,  Kan.,  has 
saved  forty  spring  pigs  that  he  reports  are 
doing  fine.  They  are  sired  by  his  great 
boar,  Sunflower  King  by  King  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Copeland  has  a  number  of  very  fine 
sows  in  his  herd  and  a  feature  at  this  time 
is  ten  fall  boars  that  are  very  promising 
for  fall  yearlings. 


James  Arkell  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  has 
claimed  October  20  for  his  annual  fall  sale 
of  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Arkel  has  at  the 
head  of  his  herd  a  Poland  boar  as  large  as 
one  will  find.  This  boar  is  Longfellow 
Again  by  Longfellow  Jr.  This  hog  is  as- 
sisted by  Chief  Big  Bone  by  Long  Chief  2d. 
This  boar,  if  fat,  would  weigh  900  pounds, 
and  carries  his  smoothness  of  quality  like 
a  pig.  About  a  hundred  spring  pigs  are  on 
the  farm,  mostly  sired  by  the  above  men- 
tioned hogs.  Mr.  Arkel  has  one  fine  litter 
on  the  farm  sired  by  Ferguson's  Big  Tim. 
A  draft  of  these  youngsters  will  be  sold  in 
the  October  20  sale. 


John  A.  Reed  &  Sons  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  have 
on  the  farm  seventy  head  of  the  best  spring 
pigs  they  have  ever  raised.  They  have  on 
the  farm  the  best  lot  of  big  roomy  Duroc 
sows  they  have  ever  owned  and  mated  with 
the  two  great  herd  boars.  Reed's  Gano  by 
Crow's  Gano  and  out  of  one  of  the  greatest 
show  sows  in  Kansas,  Bright  Bell.  Reed's 
Gano  is  a  very  fine  show  prospect  and  if 
fitted  will  make  some  of  the  best  boars 
crowd  over  a  little  for  first  honors.  This 
hog  is  assisted  in  the  herd  by  Crimson 
Golden  Model.  There  is  no  better  breeding 
known  that  can  be  found  on  the  Reed  farm. 


Donald  R.  Acklln  of  Perrysburg.  Ohio, 
owner  of  one  of  the  famous  herds  of  York- 
shire hogs  in  that  state,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  well  and  that  he  has  one  of 
the  best  lots  of  young  stock  in  the  history 
of  his  herd.  Mr.  Acklin  keeps  his  herd 
cholera-immune  at  all  times  and  the  herd 
is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breeding  stock. 


A.  S.  Alexander  of  Cedar  Row  Stock 
Farm,  Burlington,  Kan.,  and  owner  of  one 
of  the  great  herds  of  old  original  big-boned 
Spotted  Polands,  writes  that  the  demand 
for  Spotted  Poland  breeding  stock  Is  very 
heavy.  He  now  has  150  head  of  spring  pigs 
on  the  farm  and  they  are  the  best  in  the 
history  of  this  herd.  They  were  sired  by 
such  noted  boars  as  Spotted  Chief,  a  1,000- 
pound  boar;  Master  K,  another  of  the  big 
ones;  and  a  large  number  are  by  noted 
boars  at  the  head  of  eastern  herds,  among 
them  Hufford's  Hero.  Prince  Albert,  Roach's 
Chief,  and  King  of  England,  the  noted  boar 
imported  from  England  by  Arbuckle  &  Son. 
Mr.  Alexander  breeds  the  kind  with  spots, 
size  and  quality,  and  any  one  Interested  in 
good  hogs  will  find  a  visit  to  Cedar  Row 
Farm  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble. 


G.  M.  Shepherd  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  is  having 
splendid  success  with  his  fine  herd  of 
Durocs.  Over  a  hundred  spring  pigs  have 
been  saved  from  the  four  herd  boars  used 
in  the  herd.  G.  M.'s  Crimson  Wonder,  a 
fine  bred  Crimson  Wonder  hog;  Crimson 
Wonder  Again.  G.  M.'s  Defender  by  Old  De- 
fender, and  Illustrator  2d  by  Illustrator, 
are  four  as  promising  boars  as  can  be  found 
on  one  farm,  and  their  real  value  Is  shown 
in  the  number  of  extra  fine  pigs  now  in  the 
herd.  Mr.  Shepherd  also  has  on  the  farm 
about  fifteen  head  of  very  fine  fall  boars 
that  are  herd  header  prospects. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GffiOD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Hunk 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  O.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.    The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holsteln-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

O.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BETTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.    Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,   most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      •     CAMERON.  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  In  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  •* 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON.  Belleville,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing 6tralns,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

RAISING  Registered  Holsteins.  Trying 
hard  to  keep  herd  healthy.  Living  close  to 
Nature.     Cows  calving  regularly. 

TREDICO  FARM 

Route  8      -      -  KINGMAN,  KANSAS. 

23,  HOLSTEIN-FRIESiAN  BULLS 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Tears. 

McKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Albechar  Holstein  Farm 

Offers  young  bulls,  bred 
cows  and  heifers  for 
Bale.  Write  for  breed- 
ing, description  and 
prices.  Our  herd  abso- 
lutely from  tuberculosis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROBINSON  &  SHULTZ,  Independence.  Kan. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King-  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Frlesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
cale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  B.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
5*rom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNED3ER.  NORTONVILLE.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietert.ie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
teeted. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

Fine  individuals  and  breeding. 
PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM.  Altoona,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ?^B3uU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

administration  of  the  Holsteln-Friesian  Associa- 
tion since  1871  has  been  the  helpful  Influence, 
the  educational  advance  agent,  and  not  the  basic 
principle,  for  the  basic  principle  of  Holstein  pros- 
perity is  the  genuine  and  demonstrated  suiienorlty 
of  the  pure-bred  registered  Holsteins  as  the  larg- 
est and  most  economical  producers  of  milk  and 
the  most  profitable  dual  purpose  breed.  All  of 
the  clever  exploitation  and  the  most  prolific  ad- 
vertising in  the  world  would  not  have  placed  the 
Black-and-White  breed  where  it  is.  hacf  not  gen- 
uine superior  merit  been  Its  foundation.  Investi- 
gate the  big  "Black-and-Whites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein- Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old.  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.     Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAB 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.   WILLIAMS.   MARION.  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th, 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998.  a  2,400-pound  bull) 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
APLD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN.  ' 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Duroc  Bred  Sows 

For  Sate — Ten  Durlc  sows  bred  for  June 
and  July  litters.  Price,  $30  to  $50.  Also 
ten  fall  boars,  all  registered,  price  $20  to 
$30.  First  order  gets  choice.  Don't  wait. 
These  are  real  bargains. 

J.  R.  SMITH.    Newton.  Kansas 

BOARS !   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 

BERKSHIRE  HOGST  ' 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy    choice    bred   Berkshire    sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred   to  as  good   boars  as   the   breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 
E.  D.  KING 


BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHntES — A  few  vouhb  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUN  EAU,  WISCONSIN 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  mmt  wi  ibsTtt 

Large  and  Economical  production  is  thej 
key  to  larger  prof  its.  The  Guernsey  Co*» 
is  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit. 

Shall  we  send  literature? 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  k,  Peterboro,  N.H. 
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ChainTread 
One  of  the  five 


Tires  That  Give  Mileage 
Far  Beyond  the  Ordinary 

What  you  as  a  shrewd  tire  buyer  want 
to  know  is — "What  will  that  tire  do- 
how  long  will  it  wear— what  mileage 
will  it  give  me?" 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  our  enor- 
mous sales  increases,  that  United  States 
'Chain*  Tread  Tires  are  giving  consist- 
ently better  mileage  than  any  others  in 
their  class. 

If  you  want  tires  that  will  give  you 
anti-skid  protection  and  mileage  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  buy  United  States 
'Chain'  Treads. 

The  'Chain'  Tread  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  'Balanced'  Tires. 

One  of  the  others  that  you  already  know  is 
the  'Usco'  Tread  —  famous  for  its  extra  mileage 
qualities. 

United  Stat esTIre  Company 

'Nobby*    'Chain'   'Usco'   'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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ABILITY  to  store  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  farmers 
this  year  than  ever  before. 
There  is  an  unusual  shortage  of  freight  cars,  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  freight 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    A  lower  price  necessarily  results  from  inability  to  get 
transportation  facilities,  and  from  the  greater  risk  and  hence  greater  margin  taken  by  ele- 
vators to  handle  grain  before  it  has  gone  through  the  sweating  process. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Kansas  grain  is  marketed  in  July,  August,  September  and  October, 
and  almost  without  exception  prices  are  lower  then  than  later  in  the  year. 

The  principle  remedy  for  this  condition  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  and 
consists  in  the  storing  of  grain  on  the  farm  for  a  short  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months.  This  may  be  done  by  stacking  the  grain,  by  storing  it  in  farm  elevators, 
granaries,  or  metal  bins,  or  by  a  combination  of  stacking  first  and  storing  in  bins  afterwards. 

Edward  C.  Johnson 
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Farm  Storage  Remedy  for  Price  Depression  at  Threshing  Time 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


THRESH  FAST 


BUT  THRESH  GLEAN 

ALWAYS 

Warehouse  and  elevator  dockage  is  heavy 
and  reduces  the  profit  that  you  anticipate 
when  fast  threshing  is  done  by  a  sloppy 
machine. 

BEAT  OUT  THE  GRAIN 

THROW  OUT  THE  STRAW,  CHAFF  AND  DIRT 

THE  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  WAY 

The  milling  of  this  marvelous  machine 
is  as  good  as  its  separation  of  the  grain. 
The  crop  comes  clean  and  ready  for 
market,  because  it  is  built  to  do  thorough 
work  and  plenty  of  it  with  every  part. 
The  mill  is  no  exception. 

ITS  WORK  COMES  CLEAN 

There  are  plenty  of  tig  grain  farmers  who  in- 
sist on  having  their  threshing  done  by  a  Red 
River  Special.  Other  machines  have  fooled 
them  on  net  results.  You  had  better  send  for 
a  copy  of  the  Home  Edition  of  the  Red  River 
Special  paper  and  find  out  what  kind  of  ma- 
chine your  own  neighbors  prefer  before  you  buy 
a  new  threshing  rig.  The  Big  Catalog  may 
help  you  to  make  your  choice.  Have  one  sent 
with  the  paper. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OF 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Threshers,  Feeders.  Wind  Stackers 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 
(15)    BATTLE  CREEK,   -  MICHIGAN 


Stack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

..Save  time,  uen  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
1 .  where — no  ropes  or  pulleys — 
V  cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
^at  Manufacturer's  prices, 
as  long  as  our  present 
^supply    lasts  prices 
^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
v©d. so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


f .  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  910  N.  5th  ST..  SAUNA,  KANS. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Ron- Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation  r 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  n^'woX"^™. 


Go  to  the  Dewey  Dealer 

for  construction  and  building 
advice.    He  sella 

DEWEY 
CEMENT 

■rim —  "Concrete  for  Permanence."  — amu 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


2 -Horse 
3-Stroke 
Self-Feed. 
GUARANTEED 


TWO  MEN  CAN  RUN  IT. 

Saves  Vk  the  labor.  Takes  a 
feed  with  division  board. 
Absolutely  safe. 


Send  us  your  orders 
Catalog  Free  and  Consignments  of  Hay. 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co..  1 664  Wyoming.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 

MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


AFTER  a  car  lias  been  used  for  two 
years,  the  average  storage  battery 
will  require  considerable  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  a  new  battery  would  be 
advisable.  Sometimes  new  plates  and 
new  separators  are  all  that  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  battery.  Such  re- 
placements, however,  have  to  be  made 
at  a  shop  where  they  have  methods  of 
opening  the  cells  for  making  such  re- 
pairs. 

The  generator  should  give  service  eas- 
ily up  to  twenty  thousand  miles  with- 
out replacement  other  than  new  brushes. 
This  also  applies  to  the  starter  motor, 
provided  it  is  a  separate  unit.  Whether 
the  starter  acts  through  a  chain  en- 
gaging the  crank  shaft,  or  through  gears 
on  the  fly  wheel,  or  by  some  other 
method,  a'  service  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  miles  should  not  necessitate 
any  replacement  here. 

The  Useful  Tractor 

There  are  dozens  of  things  that  a 
tractor  can  do  when  regarded  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  agency  for  plowing. 
It  can  pull  mowers,  hay  loaders,  haul 
hay  to  the  stack,  bale  and  stack  and 
haul  the  bales  to  town.  It  can  econom- 
ically do  everything  to  raise  corn  ex- 
cept" the  easy  work  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivating, and  in  addition  it  will  run  any 
one  of  the  half  dozen  machines  for  put- 
ting the  corn  into  more  convenient 
shape  for  feeding  or  market.  It  can 
handle  every  operation  connected  with 
small  grain  crops. 

The  tractor  has  its  place  on  the  corn 
belt  farm  a?  surely  as  in  the  great 
wheat  belt.  With  the  corn  crop,  the 
crisis  lies  in  the  work  of  preparation. 
The  harvest  is  not  rushed.  The  crop 
does  not  spoil  easily.  If  it  is  not  gath- 
ered in  one  way  it  will  be  in  another. 
Cultivating,  which  is  still  the  almost  un- 
disputed province  of  the  farm  horse,  is 
spread  out  over  many  weeks  of  leisurely 
nibbling  along  the  corn  rows.  We  have 
seen  the  wonderful  opportunity  for  mul- 
tiplying the  corn  yield  by  deeper  plow- 
ing; the  plowing  is  already  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  farmer.  With  horses 
plowing  must  be  begun  early  and  fin- 
ished late.  But  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion requires  haste.  Uniform  plowing, 
uniform  preparation  and  uniform  date 
of  planting  result  in  an  even  crop  all 
over  the  field  and  add  quality  to  the 
product.  In  a  humid  climate  the  ground 
should  be  left  until  in  the  proper  con- 
dition and  then  made  ready  with  all 
possible  haste.  In  a  dry  climate  the 
thoroughness  of  preparation  is  even 
more  important. 

The  tractor  adds  capacity  to  the 
farmers'  weapons  and  the  work  goes  on 
at  top  speed.  All  the  work  of  soil  prep- 
aration up  to  planting,  or  nearly  66  per 
cent  of  the  hours  required  up  to  the 
harvest,  may  easily  and  quickly  be  done 
by  the  tractor. — F.  L.  Chapman,  Jr.,  in 
Better  Farming. 

Tractioneers  Needed 

In  the  May  issue  of  Power  Farming 
the  necessity  for  trained  men  to  operate 
tractors  successfully  was  emphasized. 

"The  better  acquainted  a  man  is  with 
the  operation  of  gas  tractors,"  said  the 
editor,  "he  surer  he  is  of  complete  suc- 
cess with  them. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  farm  worker, 
particularly  the  young  man  engaged  in 
farm  work,  can  make  himself  much  more 
in  demand  if  he  will  just  make  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  a  farm  tractor.  Of 
course,  these  differ  in  type,  and  design; 
but  the  same  general  rule,  of  operation 
applies  to  all  of  them,  and  the  man  who 
understands  the  theory  of  the  operation 
of  the  gas  engine  will  not  have  any 
trouble  in  the  handling  of  tractors  in 
general.  If  ever  skilled  help  was  needed 
on  the  farm,  it  is  now  that  the  era  of 
farm  power  operation  has  fairly  begun. 
So,  to  the  young  man  on  the  farm,  we 
would  say  "again,  qualify  yourself  for 
better  employment  and  better  wages  by 
getting  well"  acquainted  with  the  gas 
tractor." 

A  most  practical  course  in  Farm 
Motors  is  now  given  at  the  Kansa3  Ag- 
ricultural College. 

The  Farm  Lighting  System 

The  farm  lighting  system  must  be  at- 
tended to  with  great  care,  says  J.  L. 
Mowry  of  University  Farm,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  a  recent  Farmers'  Library  bul- 
letin on  "Lighting  Farm  Buildings."  An 


acetylene  gas  system  in  perfect  working 
order  is  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery, 
he  says,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant  is 
far  more  delicate.  A  lighting  plant 
takes  more  attention  than  an  equiva- 
lent number' of  coal-oil  lamps  or  candles. 

Good  lighting  systems  for  house  and 
barn,  however,  add  to  the  attractiveness 
as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  farm 
life.  Trouble  is  usualy  due  to  ignor- 
ance or  negligence.  The  introduction  of 
modern  equipment,  such  as  high-efficiency 
lamps,  has  done  much  to  encourage  the 
development  of  small  isolated  plants  and 
a  few  years  may  make  their  use  common. 

"Not  many  years  ago,"  adds  Mr. 
Mowry,  "many  men  would  not  think  of 
getting  in  behind  the  wheel  of  an  auto- 
mobile, much  less  investing  money  in 
such  a  machine,  but  now  there  are  few 
who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  care  for 
the  power  plant  which  is  hung  between 
the  fore  wheels  of  a  motor  car. 

"The  man  who  puts  in  the  isolated 
lighting  plant  should  understand  it 
thoroughly  and  should  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  put  it  on  his  list,  along  with 
the  pigs  and  the  calves  and  the  chick- 
ens, to  receive  its  share  of  persistent 
attention." 


Tire  Replacement  and  Repairs 

A  car  that  has  run  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  miles  will  usually  be  on  its 
third  set  of  tires.  If  replacement  of 
tires  is  necessary,  better  buy  new  tires. 
Buy  a  good  standard  make.  As  a  rule 
it  does  not  pay  to  expend  very  much  on 
a  tire  to  have  it  retreaded,  unless  its 
tread  has  been  damaged  by  improper 
application  of  the  brakes,  because  when 
the  tread  is  badly  worn  on  a  tire  it  has 
had  much  usage,  and  the  fabric  is  weak, 
although  in  some  cases  on  a  good  tire 
the  fabric  will  outlive  the  retreading. 

On  a  ear  that  has  made  this  mileage 
the  various  mechanical  parts  will  need 
some  attention.  You  will  find  on  the 
average  good  car,  however,  that  very 
few  of  these  replacements  will  have  to 
be  made.  Even  if  the  car  shows  consid- 
erable wear,  an  expense  of  $125  in  re- 
pair parts,  and  $50  or  $75  in  labor, 
should  be  enough  to  put  the  worst  car 
at  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  per- 
fect condition.  This  is  an  estimate,  but 
it  usually  is  a  safe  one.  Ordinarily  it 
will  not  cost  you  $50  to  take  care  of 
the  replacements  and  overhauling  labor 
on  any  good  car  that  has  been  carefully 
used  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
miles. 


Care  of  Inner  Tubes 

Inner  tubes  driven  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  stretch  and  take  a  permanent 
set.  Unless  they  are  handled  exactly 
right  under  these  conditions,  they  are 
sure  to  give  trouble.  This  is  especially 
true  of  old  tubes.  It  is  customary  to 
take  an  inner  tube  which  has  been  punc- 
tured and  inflate  it  to  find  the  punc- 
ture. After  the  puncture  has  been  re- 
paired the  tire  is  usually  inflated  to  a 
little  above  its  normal  capacity  and 
hung  up  in  the  garage  to  see  if  any 
more  leaks  show  up.  The  tube  which 
has  been  in  use  and  probably  passed 
through  a  long  term  of  service,  removed 
from  the  easing  in  a  punctured  condi- 
tion, with  the  rubber  deteriorated  by 
the  heat,  when  blown  up  and  allowed  to 
remain  under  a  strain,  takes  a  further 
permanent  set — that  is,  the  tube  gets 
larger  than  it  was  before.  No  tube  with 
a  permanent  set  beyond  the  normal,  ever 
lasts  very  long. 

A  correct  way  to  handle  tubes  under 
these  conditions,  is  as  follows:  As  soon 
as  the  puncture  has  been  repaired,  lay 
the  tube  away  without  air  in  it,  in  a 
cool  place.  Tlie  tube  should  first  have 
been  thoroughly  rubbed  with  soapstone. 
Under  this  treatment  the  rubber  will 
recover  itself.  The  tube  will  gradually 
draw  together  and  get  smaller.  It  will 
then  be  in  much  better  shape  for  service 
than  if  handled  otherwise.  A  tube  that 
has  been  stretched  by  being  blown  up, 
allowed  to  hang  around  unsized  with 
soapstone,  will  invariably  be  too  large 
for  the  casing.  This  will  double  the 
tube  over,  and  cause  a  leak  which  will 
do  great  damage  to  the  casing. 

To  neglect  farm  implements  is  to 
throw  away  money.  No  machine  is  built 
that  will  care  for  itself.  It  is  tlx;  shel- 
tered machine  and  the  one  gone  over  oc- 
casionally to  see  that  all  parts  are  in 
working  order,  that  gives  best  service. 
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ABOOKTDU  NEED 


JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
■write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
Dame  and  address  and  I  will  in-5.il  you  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  as  the  diction- 
ary. jJearn  more  about  enjdnes  in  10  minutes 
than  some  men  learn  in  a  lifetime.  The  Eupply 
is  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WIXTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
1604  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas)  City,  Mo. 
1604  Empire  Bldg.,      -      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SEPARATORS 
'  SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 


$34.50 


[y  250-pare  free  catalog  telle  yo 
by  I  sell  direct  to  user,  at  whole- 
,  these  and  other  imple- 
u^uts.  built  ill  my   own  fac- 
orles  at  Waterloo,  at  pricea  one- 
third  to  one-half  LESS  than  you  usu- 
ally pay  for  first-class  goods.   All  ' 
sizes,  styles  ond  prices  of  separators, 
engines  and  spreaders.    My  Varmobil 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  and  | 
efficiency.    State  what  you  need. 
£50.000   customers    testify  to 
quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of  ^r  t- 

KOoda.  Write  today  for  your  free  #"34.  #5  up 
copy  of  this  wonderful  booli  of  bargains  for  farm 
and  household. 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pr3s.. 
WN1.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
2 1 7  Galloway  S*? 
Waterloo,  — 
Iowa. 


Engines* 

'826.76  c 


CORRUGATED 

RAT-PROOF 
/FIRE-PROOF 

Safe,  profitable  place  to  store  grain  until 
favorable  time  to  sell.  Keeps  Brain  perfect- 
ly. Large  door,  removable  shoveling-  board, 
2  ft.  sliding  door  for  easy  scooping.  Ask  for 
folder  showing  letters  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1481  Butler  Bldg.      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Are  You  Safe  When 
It  Storms  ? 

When  the  thunder  cracks  and  the 
Lightning  flashes,  can  you  goto  sleep 
knowing  that  your  home,  family, 
barns  and  stock  are  safe?  Lightning 
Strikes  and  does  big  damage  every  \ 
year.  Your  turn  may  come  next.' 
Don 't  let  Lightning  get  there  first. 

Look  for  the  name—  Shinn  —  it  is 
the  only  rod  covered  with  a  Cash 
Bond  that  Lightning  will  not  strike. 
Shinn's  Lightning  Book  Free, 

W.  C.  SHINN  CO. 

109  N.  16th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  I 


RIDE  A  HINTSCHE 

and  have  the  best  bicycle  tbati 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  fori 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  It  is/ 
full  of  interesting  information.  <^ 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  oar  f ac- 1 
tory  to  you  saves  money  and  every  I 
Hlntsche  Bicycle  Is  a  new  model.  \ 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection. 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries untllyou'veseen  our  catalog  and  I 
Write  Today.  We  do  not  stall  second-hand! 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORKS 

Dept.     A    Kansas  City,  Missouri^ 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


K.  S.  A.  C.  COMMENCEMENT 

Another  commencement  has  passed  at 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
This  year's  work  at  the  college  has  been 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  agri- 
cultural enrollment  amounting  to  18  per 
cent.  The  school  year  closed  with  the 
exercises  of  commencement  day  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  annual  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  subject,  "The  Value  of 
Land."  was  most  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Each  year  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  is  taking  a  more  important  place 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
This  is  true  because  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
being  trained  and  equipped  each  year  to 
take  up  the  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
communities  where  they  locate  after 
leaving  the  institution.  This  year  over 
300  graduates  went  out  from  the  college, 
having  completed  four-year  courses. 
Over  100  of  these  are  young  women  who 
have  completed  courses  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics division.  A  few  less  than  100 
young  men  graduated  in  agricultural 
courses. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  young  women 
are  taking  up  teaching  work.  There  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  teachers  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
having  to  do  with  home-making.  In 
recognition  of  this  demand  for  teachers, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present 
class  have  taken  special  studies  in  the 
department  of  education.  They  are  thus 
not  only  well  trained  in  the  principles 
of  home-making,  but  know  how  to  im- 
part their  knowledge  to  others.  This 
will  greatly  increase  their  usefulness  in 
widening  the  influence  of  their  alma 
mater. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter 
of  training  in  the  principles  of  imparting 
knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
many  of  those  who  now  take  up  teach- 
ing will  later  have  homes  of  their  own. 
The  training  in  psychology  and  other  ed- 
ucational subjects  so  necessary  for  the 
successful  teacher,  is  fully  as  useful 
when  applied  to  the  developing  minds 
and  bodies  in  the  home. 

President  H.  J.  Waters  states  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  men  graduating 
in  agricultural  courses  are  going  back  to 
the  farms  or  taking  up  work  very  closely 
allied  to  the  farm.  One  goes  into  the 
well  established  seed  business  of  his 
father  as  a  seed  specialist.  One  goes  to 
the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  will  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools.  There  is  such  need  for  leaders 
trained  to  fill  these  conditions,  that  the 
young  man  without  a  farm  can  find 
ample  opportunity  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  advancing  the  cause  of  better 
agriculture. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  men 
trained  along  mechanical  lines.  We  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  the  age  of 
machinery.  The  Kansas  fanner  with  his 
six-  and  eight-horse  teams,  double-row 
tools,  and  other  modern  machinery,  is 
ten  times  as  efficient  as  the  one-horse 
farmer  of  the  South.  Mechanical  de- 
velopment goes  hand  in  hand  with  agri- 
cultural progress  and  it  is  highly  proper 
that  this  sort  of  training  should  be 
given  at  our  Manhattan  institution. 

The  needs  of  those  who  want  all  the 
practical  training  they  can  get  in  a  few 
terms,  are  not  neglected.  In  all  depart- 
ments of  college  work  we  find  this  sort 
of  instruction  given  and  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  held  Thursday  of  this 
week,  a  fine  body  of  young  men  and 
women  received  diplomas  showing  the 
completion  of  these  practical  courses. 
These  almost  without  exception  begin  to 
put  to  practical  use  the  training  they 
have  received. 

No  one  more  fully  realizes  the  value 
of  the  training  received  than  the  old 
graduate.  Many  of  these  were  back  for 
commencement  week.  The  alumni  din- 
ner, which  was  attended  in  a  body  by 
the  1916  class,  served  to  arouse  anew 
the  pride  of  these  old  graduates  in  the 
work  of  the  institution. 

People  of  Kansas  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  agricultural  college 
which  has  just  sent  out  to  positions  of 
.leadership  and  responsibility  the  largest 
class  in  its  history. 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ORGANIZE 

Ayrshire  cattle  are  not  a  new  breed 
by  any  means,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
known  as  the  other  dairy  breeds.  They 
are  very  hardy  and  vigorous  and  wher- 
ever they  have  been  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses they  have  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  Those  breeding  them  claim 
they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  western  part  of 
Kansas. 

There  are  about  thirty  Ayrshire  breed- 
ers in  Kansas,  or  at  least  this  many 
having  pure-bred  bulls  and  grade  herds. 

In  order  to  give  the  breed  greater 
publicity  and  help  along  the  cause  of 
dairy  farming,  the  Ayrshire  breeders  of 
Kansas  met  at  Manhattan  June  9  and 
organized  the  Kansas  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association.  Fifteen  were  present  at 
this  meeting.  Anyone  in  the  state  own- 
ing a  pure-bred  Ayrshire  bull  or  pure- 
bred Ayrshire  cows,  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. It  was  voted  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Kansas  City  just  before  the  dairy 
show  which  is  to  be  held  this  fall  under 
the  management  of  the  Southwest  Dairy 
Show  Association.  The  new  organiza- 
tion will  join  hands  with  the  Jersey, 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  associations  in 
conducting  this  dairy  show  which  will 
be  the  first  strictly  dairy  show  ever  held 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association  are: 
President,  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Manhat- 
tan; first  vice  president,  E.  L.  Johnson, 
Waldron ;  second  vice  president,  A.  H. 
Sanderson,  Marysville;  secretary-treas- 
urer, E.  F.  Kubin,  MePherson. 

WEATHER  MAN  HELPS  HAY-MAKER 

Hay-making  requires  sunshine.  Get- 
ting hay  properly  cured  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  This  is  especially  true  of  al- 
falfa. It  is  full  of  sap  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  drying  weather  to  get  the 
moisture  sufficiently  evaporated  so  the 
hay  will  keep  in  the  stack. 

If  the  hay-maker  could  be  sure  when 
a  few  days  of  sunshiny  weather  could  be 
expected,  he  could  make  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly and  have  a  lot  of  alfalfa  do\vn 
ready  for  the  sun  when  it  came. 

The  weather  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  making  what  is 
called  an  "alfalfa  grower's  forecast." 
These  forecasts  will  be  made  from  Chi- 
cago. The  district  forecaster,  of  course, 
has  complete  telegraphic  reports  from  all 
over  the  country.  Whenever  the  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  not  be  rain 
for  several  days,  this  information  will 
be  included  in  the  regular  daily  fore- 
casts. These  are  telegraphed  to  nearly 
a  hundred  points  in  Kansas  and  are 
given  wide  publicity  by  mail,  telephone, 
and  daily  papers. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  leading  alfalfa 
states  and  is  also  one  of  the  states  re- 
ceiving the  heaviest  rainfall  during  the 
period  in  which  alfalfa  is  being  har- 
vested. The  rainfall  over  the  eastern 
third  of  the  state  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, inclusive,  is  greater  than  the 
average  of  any  other  state  in  the  corn 
belt. 

Alfalfa  growers  in  Shawnee  County 
quite  generally  call  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  get  a  line  on  what  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  sunshine.  This  new  fore- 
cast should  be  especially  useful  to  those 
having  large  acreages  of  alfalfa  to  put 
up,  and  will  be  helpful  to  others  as  well. 
$t 

The  fight  to  keep  oleomargarine  from 
masquerading  as  butter  must  be  carried 
on  continually.  Constantly  in  Congress 
laws  and  amendments  are  being  offered 
with  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the 
bars  which  will  permit  oleomargarine  to 
sell  as  butter.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  imitation  if  it  is  sold,  purchased 
and  used  for  what  it  is.  Good  stuff  it  is, 
too,  and  wholesome,  we  believe,  but  not 
butter.  Our  congressmen  can  not  be  too 
careful  to  guard  the  dairy  interests  of 
the_  country,  and  the  government  should 
maintain  the  closest  inspection  of  the 
sale  of  oleo.  When  a  family  pays  for 
butter,  we  want  the  pure,  unadulterated 
article;  but  if  we  buy  oleo  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  tastes  good,  it  should  carry 
its  brand. 

Stock  farming  and  diversified  crops 
mean  prosperity  in  Western  Kansas. 


NEW  SERUM  METHODS 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
article  telling  of  the  development  of  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  protecting 
cattle  from  blackleg.  In  fact,  the 
method  will  even  cheek  and  cure  an  out- 
break in  a  herd.  The  perfecting  of  such 
method  of  controlling  this  serious  dis- 
ease means  much  to  the  cattlemen  of 
the  whole  country. 

Many  may  not  realize  just  what  it 
means  to  have  such  discovery  turned 
over  to  the  people.  The  method  is  pro- 
tected by  a  patent,  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  the  public.  This  prevents  any 
private  firm  or  individual  from  monop- 
olizing the  new  method  and  collecting  a 
royalty  for  its  use. 

There  are  perhaps  many  who  do  not 
know  what  is  meant  when  hog  cholera 
serum  is  spoken  of  as  Dorset -Miles-Mc- 
Bride  serum.  This  name  is  applied  to 
hog  cholera  serum  because  these  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington,  perfected  the 
method  after  a  number  of  years'  careful 
work.  The  method  is  now  generally 
used  all  over  the  country  for  protecting 
hogs  against  cholera.  This  method  was 
given  to  the  people,  although  if  these 
men  had  been  so  disposed  they  could 
have  kept  the  discovery  secret,  left  the 
government  service  and  made  a  fortune 
for  themselves  in  manufacturing  serum 
and  collecting  a  royalty. 

Doctor  Dorset  is  still  in  the  service 
and  it  has  just  been  announced  that  he 
and  R.  R.  Henley  have  perfected  a  new 
method  of  making  serum  whereby  a  per- 
fectly clear,  sterilized  product  can  be 
produced.  Under  the  old  method  it  was 
possible  for  serum  to  act  as  a  carrier  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  and  several  out- 
breaks were  traced  to  the  use  of  infected 
serum.  By  the  new  method  the  serum 
can  be  sterilized  by  the  application  of 
enough  heat  so  that  even  if  the  hog  from 
which  it  was  made  had  foot  and  mouth 
disease  the  serum  would  be  perfectly 
safe. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
making  the  announcement  states  that  in 
so  far  as  they  know  this  method  is  not 
now  employed  by  any  commercial  con- 
cern, and  since  the  process  was  discov- 
ered by  the  federal  government  anyone 
in  the  United  States  is  free  to  use  it. 

The  people  receiving  the  benefits  from 
such  discoveries  as  these  made  at  Man- 
hattan and  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  by  all  means  give 
these  high-minded  men  the  honor  due 
them  for  their  unselfishness  in  giving 
these  valuable  discoveries  to  the  public 
without  other  recompense  than  the  reg- 
ular salaries  they  receive. 

M  M 

FARM  BUREAU  ADVISORY  BOARD 

In  one  of  the  counties  having  an  agri- 
cultural agent,  the  members  of  the  farm 
bureau  have  created  an  advisory  board. 
One  of  the  duties  of  this  board  is  to 
investigate  any  new  proposition  that  is 
presented  to  farmers  of  the  county.  If 
some  agent  starts  to  canvassing  farmers 
for  any  sort  of  scheme,  farm  bureau 
members  will  immediately  refer  him  to 
this  advisory  board  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  until 
it  has  been  carefully  investigated. 
$t  £t 

Ninety-nine  years  ago  Andrew  Jack- 
son began  the  construction  of  a  military 
highway  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Madi- 
sonville,  La.,  which  was  completed  in 
May,  1820.  It  was  planned  by  the  topo- 
graphical engineers  of  the  army  and 
built  by  soldiers.  Sn  the  final  surveys 
the  engineers  followed  a  straight  line 
bearing  north  3.3  degrees  east  as  closely 
as  the  topography  of  the  country  per- 
mitted. The  total  length  of  the  road  is 
516  miles,  and  all  of  it  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous U3e  ever  since  it  was  finished. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  project  to 
transfer  the  name  of  Jackson  Highway 
to  another  route  between  these  terminal 
cities.  The  advocates  of  the  old  route 
make  the  statement  that  the  rural  white 
population  along  it  is  five  times  as  great 
as  along  the  proposed  new  route,  which 
is  810  miles  longer,  good  testimony  to 
the  value  of  a  well-located  highway  in 
bringing  people  into  the  country  tra- 
versed bv  it. 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT  REPORT 

Kansas  has  approximately  twenty 
million  acres  of  land  devoted  wholly  to 
grazing.  This  has  a  valuation  of  not 
less  than  400  million  dollars.  Grass  is 
the  basis  of  the  cattle  business,  and 
when  Dean  W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  over  a  year  ago  sug- 
gested to  the  cattlemen  in  attendance  at 
the  Emporia  farm  conference,  that  a 
plan  of  deferred  grazing  could  be  worked 
out  that  would  bring  the  grass  back, 
they  listened  with  much  interest  and 
asked  many  questions. 

The  dry  years  of  1911,  1912,  and  1913, 
reduced  very  materially  the  capacity  of 
our  pasture  lands.  Pastures  all  over 
the  state  valued  at  from  $25  to  $40  an 
acre,  were  growing  more  ragweeds  than 
grass,  and  owners  of  these  pastures  felt 
that  their  investment  was  slipping  away. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Dean  Jardine 
was  no  experiment.  It  had  been  tried 
out  on  the  government  range  lands  under 
the  Forestry  Bureau  where  conditions 
were  far  less  favorable  than  in  our  Kan- 
sas pastures.  There  the  method  has 
been  highly  successful.  Readers  of 
Kansas  Farmer  were  given  in  detail  tha 
proposed  plan  following  the  Emporia 
meeting. 

Much  careful  study  of  our  pasture 
plants  is  necessary  before  the  method 
can  be  applied  to  Kansas  conditions.  A 
number  of  cattlemen  offered  the  use  of 
pastures  and  finally  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  a  large  ranch  owner  near 
Manhattan,  to  begin  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations. Last  April  at  the  cattlemen's 
meeting  held  in  Manhattan,  the  begin- 
ning of  this  experiment  was  announced. 
At  the  meeting  last  week  Dean  Jardine 
was  able  to  report  some  most  interest- 
ing results,  although  from  its  nature 
such  work  will  require  several  years' 
time  to  establish  fundamental  principles. 

The  plan  followed  was  to  divide  the 
pasture  into  three  fields.  Field  one  was 
grazed  early,  field  two  later,  and  field 
three  not  grazed  until  the  important 
forage  plants  had  set  seed.  Next  year 
field  two  will  be  grazed  early,  field  one 
second,  and  field  three  again  protected 
until  seed  has  formed.  This  deferred 
grazing  the  second  year  also  protects  the 
seedling  plants  that  started  from  the 
seed  matured  the  year  before.  The  late 
grazing  has  been  found  necessary  in 
order  that  the  grass  seed  be  trampled 
down  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
soil. 

In  various  parts  of  these  pastures 
little  squares  were  staked  off  and  all 
through  the  season  counts  were  made  to 
find  out  just  what  was  happening.  No 
one  knows  very  much  about  our  pasture 
plants  and  thus  studv  is  bringing  to 
light  many  interesting  facts.  On  August 
10  there  were  three  times  as  many 
plants  of  the  side  oats  grama  grass 
in  the  protected  area  as  in  the 
unprotected,  and  three  times  as  many 
short  grama  plants.  On  August  25  there 
were  three  times  as  many  big  and  little 
bluestem  plants  in  the  protected  area. 
These  grasses  are  the  predominating 
plants  in  the  pastures  studied  and  are 
valuable  forage  plants.  All  of  them  be- 
gan maturing  seed  about  August  10. 
The  worst  seeds  were  the  annual  and 
perennial  ragweeds.  Mowing  has  checked 
these  quite  materially. 

A  number  of  slides  were  thrown  on 
the  screen  and  these  showed  what  a 
wonderful  growth  of  grass  there  had 
been  in  these  pastures.  The  season  was 
unusually  favorable  for  the  grass  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  dry  year, 
and  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  the 
pastures  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
capacity  even  as  a  result' of  one  year's 
work.  No  one  could  see  the  pictures 
shown  and  listen  to  Dean  Jardine  and 
Mr.  Kenney  tell  of  the  painstaking  work 
they  were  doing  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  this  pasture 
study.  The  results  of  such  careful  ex- 
perimental work  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  cattlemen  of  the  state  in  prevent- 
ing this  400-million-dollar  investment 
from  depreciating  in  value. 

£t  £t 

The  steers  used  in  the  feeding  test 
closed  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
last  week  were  sold  on  the  Kansas  City 
market.  June  12.  for  $10.15  a  hundred. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLACKLEG  SERUM 

F.  S.  Schoenleber  and  O.  7^1,  Franklin  Tell  Cattlemen  of  New  Cure  for  Blackleg 


•SOME  OF  THE  CATTLE  AT  THE  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  CATTLEMEN  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  RECENT  LIVE  STOCK  .V^El'lNG  WERE  MUCH 

IMPRESSED  WITH   VAXUE  OF  STOCK  WORK  BEING  DONE.— LACK  OF   LAND  IS   SERIOUS   HANDICAP. — A   THOUSAND  ACRES    NOW   BEING  LEASED 


THE  veterinary  department  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  perfected  a  practical 
method  of  absolutely  preventing,  stop- 
ping and  controlling  an  outbreak  of 
blackleg  among  cattle.  It  has  developed 
an  hyperimmune  serum  which  will  im- 
mediately stop  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease in  a  herd  and  which  when  used  in 
connection  with  blackleg  virus  will  im- 
munize the  animal  against  the  disease. 
This  serum  and  virus  has  been  success- 
fully used  on  more  than  20,000  head  of 
calves. 

The  announcement  of  any  advance- 
ment in  science;  the  discovery  of  any 
new  feature  or  a  new  application  of 
some  well  established  principle  is  usu- 
ally accepted  by  the  public  with  some 
hesitation  and  skepticism.  When  the 
federal  government  announced  some 
years  ago  that  it  had  found  a  remedy 
which  would  prevent  hog  cholera,  there 
were  many  "Doubting  Thomases"  every- 
where. In  fact  we  still  have  some  of 
them  with  us. 

In  presenting  to  the  stockmen  of  the 
state  something  that  may  to  an  extent 
revolutionize  the  cattle  industry — that 
will  at  least  place  more  certainty  in 
cattle  raising — we  fully  expect  to  en- 
counter those  who  will  doubt  the  value 
of  the  new  method  of  protecting  cattle 
against  blackleg.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Kansas  has  over  140  million  head 
of  cattle,  the  Kansas  legislature  has 
never  made  an  appropriation  for  any 
such  work  as  this  and  therefore  we  can- 
not blame  the  cattlemen  for  being  skep- 
tical. However,  in  spite  of  this  handi- 
cap we  have  been  able  to  develop  this 
new  serum  and  now  offer  it  to  those 
interested  in  growing  and  feeding  cattle. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  when  the  writer 
took  charge  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  department  was  sending  to 
cattle  raisers  several  hundred  thousand 
doses  of  blackleg  vaccine  annually.  At 
this  time  occasional  reports  would  come 
to  the  office  complaining  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  vaccine.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  at  times  the  vac- 
cine killed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
calves  vaccinated,  at  others  it  did  not 
protect  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  all 
blackleg  vaccines  used,  no  matter  from 
what  source,  acted  the  same  way.  From 
year  to  year  these  complaints  increased 
in  numbers,  showing  that  the  disease 
was  becoming  more  and  more  virulent. 
Some  cattle  raisers  tell  me  that  last 
year  they  vaccinated  three,  four  and 
five  times  and  still  lost  calves.  The 
losses  ran  up  in  some  cases  to  over  10 
per  cent. 

These  conditions  prompted  the  depart- 
ment to  look  into  the  situation  critically 
and  see  just  what  could  be  done. 

In  1912  the  work  of  analyzing  and 
testing  vaccine  of  the  different  makes 
was  begun.  Samples  of  vaccine  made 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  were 
bought,  including  samples  from  the  gov- 
ernment. These  w-ere  all  tested  in  the 
bacteriology  laboratory,  under  the  micro- 
scope, upon  guinea  pigs  and  upon  calves. 


The  results  showed  that  none  of  this 
vaccine  was  of  a  standard  strength,  no 
two  samples  were  exactly  alike,  even 
from  the  same  brand.  In  all  of  this 
work  it  was  found  that  the  government 
single  came  nearest  of  any  to  being 
standard. 

Upon  going  still  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject it  was  found  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture  were  such 
that  it  could  not  be  standardized  in  its 
application;  that  no  blackleg  vaccine 
could  or  can  be  made  that  will  be  effi- 
cient in  every  case. 

Having  proved  all  blackleg  vaccines 
inefficient  we  were  then  up  against 
another  problem :  "With  all  these  losses 
from  blackleg  and  with  no  reliable 
means  to  prevent  it  was  there  anything 
that  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion? "  The  question  of  producing  and 
using  a  hyperimmune  serum  or  such  a 
serum  and  virus  together  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  and  accordingly  the  inves- 
tigations were  begun  with  that  end  in 
\icw.  Dr.  T.  P.  Haslam  and  Dr.  0.  M. 
Franklin  were  detailed  to  prosecute  the 
work  and  the  latter  has  been  kept  at  it 
exclusively  for  several  years  and  we 
now  have  found  something  worth  while 
in  controlling  this  much  dreaded  disease 
of  cattle. 

MAKING  THE  SERUM. 

Since  we  -first  successfully  used  the 
serum  in  a  bad  outbreak,  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  has  never  failed  to  effectu- 
ally stop  the  disease,  and  in  some  in- 
stances cured  animals  apparently  com- 
mencing to  show  signs  of  the  disease. 
Simply  as  an  experiment,  a  few  well  ad- 
vanced cases  have  been  cured  with 
special  treatment  by  using  large  doses  of 
the  serum.  This  procedure,  however,  is 
only  recommended  in  exceptional  cases, 
as  the  expense  is  considerable  and  the 
chances  of  success  are  small  even  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  person  in  this 
work.  Formerly,  the  regular  vaccines 
have  been  the  only  means  at  our  com- 
mand in  handling  the  disease  before  it 
developed  as  a  means  of  prevention,  and 
after  it  appeared  in  a  herd  as  a  check  to 
its  spread.  These  vaccines  have  not 
proven  very  satisfactory  in  either  role. 
In  stopping  blackleg  outbreaks  it  lias 
proven  a  .complete  failure.  When  this 
work  of  developing  a  blackleg  serum 
first  started  we  had  occasion  to  control 
severe  outbreaks  of  blackleg  in  some 
large  herds.  The  regular  vaccine  was 
used  several  times  without  success,  then 
we  attempted  to  check  the  trouble  with 
a  stronger  vaccine  than  is  regularly  used, 
but  without  results,  and  a  continued 
large  loss  of  cattle  in  the  meantime.  In 
some  few  cases  the  vaccine  apparently 
checked  the  loss,  but  experienced  stock- 
men know  that  there  are  times  when 
even  four  or  five  vaccinations  fail  to 
stop  the  trouble. 

In  practically  all  cases  where  the  new 
serum  is  used  on  animals  that  arc  ap- 
parently well  and  show  no  symptoms  of 
blackleg  at  the  time  of  injection,  they 
remain  well,  and  if  symptoms  develop 
shortly  after  using  the  serum,  another 
application  will  usually  save  the  animal. 
We  have  noticed  in   several  instances 


that  animals  which  had  received  the 
regular  dose  of  serum  in  infected  herds 
develop  a  light  attack  of  the  disease  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  recover 
without  additional  treatment,  showing 
that  the  animals  were  infected  at  time 
of  using  the  serum,  and  that  the  serum 
headed  off  the  disease. 

REASON  FOR  SERUM  EFFICIENCY. 

Why  do  we  obtain  such  striking  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  serum  as  com- 
pared with  the  poor  results  from  the 
regular  vaccine  in  stopping  blackleg? 
This  is  readily  explained  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  two  substances. 
The  regular  vaccine  must  first  produce 
a  slight  attack  of  the  disease  in  the 
animal  before  it  protects,  and  it  is  from 
five  to  seven  days  before  this  action 
commences  to  be  of  importance.  The 
serum  in  contrast  to  this  commences  its 
protective  action  as  soon  as  it  is  in- 
jected. It  contains  the  neutralizing  sub- 
stances or  antibodies  which  unite  with 
the  germs  of  blackleg  and  their  poison- 
ous products  and  render  them  harmless. 

In  producing  the  serum  the  virulent 
germs  of  blackleg  are  injected  into  the 
veins  of  an  immune  animal,  gradually 
increasing  the  dose  until  over  half  a 
quart  of  the  virus  is  injected  at  one 
time.  The  animal  is  then  bled  and  the 
clear  serum  which  rises  above  the  clot 
is  filtered  through  a  germ-proof  filter 
which  holds  back  all  germs  and  leaves 
a  perfectly  clear  sterile  serum.  This  is 
bottled  with  the  addition  of  a  very  ef- 
fective preservative  to  further  insure  its 
sterility.  It  is  then  tested  against  viru- 
lent blackleg  powder,  which  is  the  dried 
virus  of  the  disease,  and  since  we  have 
established  the  relation  between  the  kill- 
ing dose  of  the  virus  on  calves  and 
guinea  pigs,  the  serum  can  be  tested  on 
guinea  pigs  as  accurately  as  if  calves 
were  used.  Five  to  eight  drops  of  this 
serum  must  protect  a  guinea  pig  against 
a  dose  of  virus  equal  to  £  to  i  of  killing 
dose  for  a  calf.  A  calf  given  the  regu- 
lar dose  of  serum  will  be  protected 
against  natural  infection  for  about  ten 
days,  and  in  order  to  lengthen  this  im- 
munity, it  is  necessary  to  vaccinate  be- 
fore the  effects  of  the  serum  arc  lost. 
This  is  done  by  using  blackleg  virus  in 
pellet  form,  three  days  after  the  serum 
injection. 

The  exact  time  this  more  permanent 
immunity  will  last  has  not  been  de- 
termined accurately,  and  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  results  secured  in  the  last 
three  years  for  the  basis  of  our  conclu- 
sions. We  have  never  had  a  case  of 
blackleg  reported  either  in  well  or  sick 
herds  where  weaned  calves  or  yearlings 
received  this  treatment.  In  several  in- 
stances young  calves  given  this  treat- 
ment came  through  a  season  without 
loss  the  first  time;  this  had  happened  on 
these  ranches  for  years.  However,  wc 
are  recommending  that  young  calves  be 
re  vaccinated  in  about  six  months  until 
we  can  determine  just  how  long  the  im- 
munity will  last  in  calves  of  different 
ages. 

COST  OF  TREATMENT. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether   it  was   practical   to  use  this 


treatment  on  account  of  the  expense, 
which  is  now  from  thirty  to  sixty  cents 
an  animal,  averaging  about  fifty  cents. 
Stockmen  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  trying  to  control  a  bad  outbreak  of 
blackleg  with  the  regular  vaccines  or  by 
other  means  need  no  arguments  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  sound  business  to 
use  a  treatment  at  this  price  that  could 
be  depended  on  to  stop  the  trouble  as 
soon  as  used.  In  the  last  year  we  have 
received  many  reports  of  loss  amounting, 
in  breeding  and  range  herds,  from  1,000 
to  3,500. 

The  cost  of  using  the  serum  treatment 
in  the  largest  herd  would  have  meant  a 
saving  of  over  75  per  cent,  and  for  the 
smaller  and  pure-bred  herds  the  saving 
would  have  been  greater.  It  has  been 
the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  many 
extensive  cattlemen  that  the  treatment 
would  be  thoroughly  practical  at  twice 
the  present  cost.  As  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  treatment,  we  can  say  that  it  is 
the  only  treatment  that  has  any  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  immediate  control  of 
the  disease  when  once  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a  herd,  and  from  field  re- 
sults in  the  last  three  years,  it  has 
proven  absolutely  superior  to  any  other 
means  of  stopping  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
ease. Also  it  is  apparently  superior  to 
the  regular  vaccines  for  vaccinating  well 
animals,  as  we  are  able  to  use  unattenu- 
ated  virus  in  pellet  form  which  would  be 
impossible  without  the  serum. 

SINGLE  TREATMENT  METHOD. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  two 
treatments,  there  is  a  great  demand,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  range  herds,  for  a 
vaccine  which  will  give  effective  im- 
munity at  one  treatment.  We  have  de- 
veloped such  a  treatment,  and  have  used 
it  successfully  on  about  8,000  animals. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  and  is 
necessarily  expensive,  as  only  a  very 
limited  amount  can  be  produced  from  a 
calf.  At  present  we  are  working  toward 
the  cheapening  of  its  production.  It  is 
the  only  means  by  which  a  calf  can  be 
positively  immunized  by  one  treatment 
with  safety.  It  can  be  given  in  any 
sized  dose,  as  it  contains  no  germs,  and 
contains  only  the  soluble  products  of  the 
disease. 

We  have  tested  this  single  treatment 
method  out  at  different  times  experi- 
mentally on  two  hundred  head,  giving 
them  the  treatment  and  later  injecting 
a  fatal  dose  of  blackleg  virus,  and  all 
animals  remained  perfectly  well  while 
animals  not  treated  were  killed  with  the 
same  dose  of  virus.  The  only  objection 
to  its  general  use  is  the  almost  prohibi- 
tive cost,  but  even  this  is  not  proving 
sufficient  to  bar  its  use  where  blackleg 
is  severe,  as  its  superiority  to  any  other 
means  of  protection  against  blackleg  can 
be  readily  proven  by  our  experiments, 
and  its  use  in  the  field  has  demonstrated 
its  efficiency  to  the  thorough  satisfac- 
tion of  all  who  have  used  it.  It  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  serum,  of  course,  in 
sick  herds,  but  it.  or  some  equally  effi- 
cient material  will  supersede  the  present 
dav  vaccines. 
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FULL  VALUE  FOR  WHEAT 

Forced  Market  ing  T emfiorarily  Depresses  Price 


THE  four  months  following  harvest 
are  invariably  the  month3  of  low- 
est grain  prices.  Yet  in  these  four 
months  —  July,  August,  September  and 
October — two-thirds  of  the  great  Kansas 
wheat  crop  finds  its  way  to  market. 

What  these  four  months  of  low  prices 
have  cost  the  farmers  of  Kansas  is  al- 
most beyond  estimate.  This  loss  is  a 
direct  loss.  It  is  a  cash  loss  that  comes 
right  out  of  the  farmer's  own  pocket. 
And  a  little  study — a  little  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  —  reveals  the 
proper  remedy,  and  the  remedy  which 


weather.  Portable  granaries  have  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  moved,  and 
of  receiving  grain  direct  from  the 
thresher  without  the  necessity  of  har- 
vest-time hauling  when  all  teams  are 
busy  and  hard  to  pick  up. 

There  is  no  method  of  farm  storage 
more  practical  and  valuable  to  the  aver- 
age wheat  grower  than  these  portable 
bins. 

FARM  ELEVATORS 

The  use  of  the  fully  equipped  farm 
elevator  is  growing,  however.  There  is 
every  reason  why  grain  growers  should 
have  elevators  in  which  the  grain  may 
be  stored  as  threshed,  and  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  hauled  when  prices 
have  recovered  from  their  harvest-time 
slump. 

When  properly  designed,  farm  elevat- 
ors are  easily  operated  and  handle  the 
grain  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and 
expense.  Cutting  out  man  labor  and 
substituting  machinery  makes  the  work 
easier  and  faster,  and  the  cost  per  bushel 
less.  Moreover,  a  farm  elevator  erected 
near  a  good  road  means  that  the  grain 
will  get  to  market  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  right,  regardless  of  weather. 

There  are  a  number  of  elevators  in 
use  on  Kansas  wheat  farms.   One  of  the 


GRAIN  SAFELY  STORED  IN  BIN  CAN  BE  HAULED  TO  MARKET  WHEN  PRICES 
ARE  RIGHT.  —  FORCED  MARKETING  QUITE  OFTEN  MEANS  LOWER  PRICES 


every  Kansas  grain  grower  should  use 
to  his  own  great  profit. 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY  GOVERNS  PRICE 

These  low  prices  hinge  on  the  "visible 
supply"  of  grain. 

All  grain  prices  are  controlled  by  the 
law  of  Supply  and  demand.  So  far  as 
the  grain  trade  is  concerned,  the  grain 
available  is  indicated  by  the  "visible 
supply."  That  is,  the  grain  actually  de- 
livered to  the  elevator  for  shipment. 

Thus  the  four  months  of  low  prices 
are  the  grain  speculator's  opportunity. 
He  brings  all  the  grain  he  can  into  the 
"visible  supply."  He  fills  the  great  rail- 
road terminal  elevators  to  overflowing. 
He  fills  his  own  elevators.  He  is  helped 
by  the  farmers,  who  haul  to  market  two- 
thirds  of  their  grain  in  the  low-priced 
four  months  following  harvest. 

And  the  more  grain  there  is  thus 
brought  into  the  "visible  supply,"  the 
lower  the  price  drops.  This  practice 
puts  a  fictitiously  low  price  on  grain 
for  a  short  time,  while  its  real  value  is 
measured  solely  by  the  world  demand. 

Grain  stored  on  the  farm  does  not  fig- 
ure in  the  "visible  supply"  as  it  does 
when  hauled  to  the  elevator  company, 
either  to  be  sold  or  stored.  Consequently 
it  does  not  act  as  a  club  on  the  market. 

GROWER  LOSES  HEAVILY 

So  the  practice  of  harvest-time  mar- 
keting operates  to  the  grain  speculator's 
advantage,  and  the  loss  falls  altogether 
on  the  farmer.  The  ultimate  consumer 
gets  no  benefit. 

Take  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  Kan- 
sas. It  will  likely  be  above  100,000.000 
bushels.  If  Kansas  farmers  hold  this 
grain  back  for  the  four  months  follow- 
ing harvest,  and  then  hold  their  crop 
for  the  higher  prices  of  late  fall  and 
winter,  they  will  undoubtedly  realize  as 
much  or  more  than  fifteen  cents  a  bushel 
over  the  harvest-time  price. 

Otherwise,  that  is  about  $10,000,000, 
which  is  the  farmer's  dead  loss  through 
"dumping"  his  grain  onto  the  early 
market. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  simple. 
Provide  secure  grain  storage  on  the 
farra^  Hold  the  grain  back,  out  of  the 
"visible  supply,"  until  world-conditions 
of  supply  and  demand  operate  to  re- 
store normal  grain  values. 

PORTABLE  STORAGE  POPULAR 

To  store  grain  on  the  farm  requires 
proper  facilities.  The  portable  metal 
granaries  that  have  come  into  extended 
use  the  last  few  years  have  proved  to 
be,  when  rightly  built,  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  Such  storage  is  safe  and 
secure   from   fire,  rats,   lightning  and 


asm 


FARM  ELEVATOR  OF  FRAME  CONSTRUC- 
TION   ON    KANSAS    WHEAT  FARM 


cuts  oh  this  page  shows  such  an  elevator 
of  frame  construction,  holding  6,000  to 
7,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  equipment 
includes  a  6-horsepower  gasoline  engine, 
feed  grinder,  400  bushels  per  hour  ele- 
vator and  all  necessary  drive  shafting, 
equipment  and  wagon  dump.  Such  an 
elevator  will  handle  all  the  grain  used 
or  produced  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  only 
a  storage  for  grain  but  is  used  for  hand- 
ling feeds  of  various  kinds. 

It  has  two  12  x  12-foot  bins  over  the 
driveway;  two  8  x  12-foot  bins  either 
side  of  the  work  floor,  and  a  grinder  bin 
overhead. 

The  cupola  is  8x12  feet  and  12  feet 
high.  As  built,  the  house  is  covered 
with  galvanized  siding.  The  bill  of  ma- 
terial required  about  20,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, 900  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  and  the 
following  machinery:  One  6-horsepower 
gasoline  engine,  one  No.  1  feed  mill,  four 
common  flats,  one  set  30"  x  4"  T.  &  L. 
pulleys,  one  18"  x  6"  pulley,  two  l^/io" 
set  collars,  35'  4"  x  4-ply  belt,  20'  5"  x4- 
ply  belt,  four  feet  shafting  two 
common  flats  l%o">  one  set  collars 
one  sprocket  40  T.  No.  77,  50'  sprocket 
chain  No.  67,  one  head  pulley  24"  x  9", 
95'  red  stitched  belt  8",  95  elevator  cups 
7"  x  4",  200  bolts,  one  boot  for  7"  cups, 
one  swivel  spout  6".  one  set  dump  irons, 
one  sprocket,  8  T.  No.  77. 

This  machinery  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $330  to  $350.    Lumber  and 


cement  can  be  figured  at  prevailing 
prices.  The  work  may  be  done  by  the 
help  on  the  farm,  if  experienced  in  car- 
pentry and  the  setting  up  and  adjust- 
ment of  machinery.  Or  a  contract  may 
be  made  for  the  building  with  experi- 
enced elevator  builders. 

The  galvanized  steel  elevator  is  an- 
other type  that  is  now  being  received 
with  much  favor.  The  drawing  shows 
the  plan  and  the  elevation  of  such  a 
structure.  It  is  planned  solely  a3  a 
grain  storage,  and  is  fire,  lightning  and 
rat-proof.  This  elevator  consists  of  two 
galvanized  metal  storage  tanks,  to 
which  is  connected  a  wagon  dump,  ele- 
vator leg  and  drive.  The  engine  used  is 
a  portable  farm  engine  of  about  four 
horsepower. 

Such  tanks  are  built  of  galvanized 
sheets  arranged  to  be  bolted  together  on 
the  job.  They  are  erected  over  a  con- 
crete pit  and  foundation.  The  pit  is 
hoppered  to  the  elevator  boot,  and  the 
grain  feeds  into  the  boot  by  gravity,  as 
does  the  wagon-dump. 

The  parts  of  metal  storage  tanks  are 
built  at  the  factory  and  simply  require 
putting  together  on  the  farm.  The  ma- 
chinery consists  merely  of  the  wagon 
dump,  the  elevator  leg,  and  the  counter- 
shaft and  chain  drive,  all  operated  by  a 
small  gasoline  engine. 

One  leg  can  as  easily  serve  two  tanks 
as  one.  With  one  tank,  the  capacity 
will  be  about  4,500  bushels.  With  two 
tanks,  about  9,000  bushels. 

It  is  better  to  build  a  roof  over  the 
wagon  dump,  as  this  protects  it  from 
rain.  It  is  essential  that  no  water  shall 
run  into  the  elevator  boot. 

Such  metal  tanks  are  built  in  various 
sizes,  up  to  7,000  bushels  capacity  each. 

The  bill  of  material  for  the  elevator 
shown  includes  the  following:  One  tank 
14' 4"  x  34',  100  feet  8"  red  stitched  ele- 
vator belt,  100  7"  x  4"  elevator  cups,  400 
bolts,  one  boot  for  7"  cups,  one  6" 
swivel  spout,  one  set  dump  irons,  one 
sprocket  8  T.  No.  77,  one  sprocket  40  T. 
No.  77,  one  sprocket  chain  No.  67,  one 
head  pulley  24"  x  8",  four  feet  shafting 
l%e"i  two  common  flats  l-%6">  one  set 
collar  IYiq",  one  pulley  (for  engine 
belt)    18"  x  6",   2,500   feet   lumber  for 


PLAN  AND  ELEVATION  OF  A 
TWO-TANK  FARM  ELEVATOR 


general  principles  of  the  automobile  and 
tractor,  the  dissimilarity  stands  out 
much  more  conspicuously.  An  automo- 
bile engine  seldom  is  called  upon  to  de- 
liver its  full  power.  A  tractor  must 
develop  almost  its  maximum  at  all 
times,  hour  after  hour,  sometimes  from 
one  day  into  the  next.  An  automobile 
runs  on  momentum  half  the  time.  Mo- 
mentum is  an  idle  dream  around  the 
tractor.  An  automobile  engine  could  be 
50  per  cent  wrong  and  still  give  satis- 
faction for  years.  When  a  tractor  loses 
that  much  power,  it  loses  the  amount 
necessary  to  move  it  and  is  fit  then 
only  for  light  stationary  work.  The 
tractor  gets  the  sudden  jolts  which  the 
automobile  misses  through  the  swaying 
motion  induced  by  its  speed. 

"Speed  is  another  important  consider- 
ation. The  all-purpose  tractor  will  be 
put  to  various  types  of  drawbar  work. 
Plowing  requires  speed  within  certain 
limits  in  order  to  properly  scour  the 


RUNNING  GRAIN  FROM  THRESHER  INTO  PORTABLE  STEEL  TANK.  

SAVES  LABOR  AT  THRESHING  TIME  AND  PROVIDES  SAFE  STORAGE 


staging,  elevator  leg  and  wagon  dump, 
700  cubic  feet  concrete. 

The  cost  of  the  machinery  will  be 
about  $90.  No  engine  is  included,  as 
nearly  every  farm  has  a  portable  engine 
that  will  handle  the  work. 

Farm  elevators  mean  that  the  grain 
is  handled  throughout  by  machinery. 
They  save  all  scooping.  They  make 
quick  and  fast  handling.  They  thus 
save  money  and  time,  when  time  and 
money  count.  Above  all  else,  they  put 
into  the  individual  grain  grower's  pocket 
thousands  of  dollars  that  otherwise  are 
lost  by  premature  marketing  of  the 
crop. 


Engine  for  Tractor 

In  the  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade 
Journal,  Howard  E.  Everett  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  on  the  development  of  the 
tractor  engine : 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  but  one  type  of  engine  adapted  to 
tractor  work — a  tractor  engine.  Tho 
ordinary  stationary  or  automobile  en- 
gine will  not  stand  the  acid  test  of  hard 
service.  Stationary  engines  seldom  have 
the  proper  balance  for  tractor  work. 
This  makes  counter  balancing  necessary 
and  then  the  tractor  is  weighted  unnec- 
cessarily.  A  tractor  requires  a  uniform 
speed  which  stationary  engines  can't 
always  deliver. 

'  While  there  is  some  similaritv  in  the 


bottoms  and  produce  the  best  results. 
Within  these  limits  it  is  possible  for 
one  tractor  pulling  a  certain  number  of 
plows  to  work  so  slowly  that  a  smaller 
tractor  pulling  fewer  plows  at  a  greater 
speed  can  cover  more  ground  in  a  cer- 
tain time.  Work  on  the  road  or  pulling 
binders  requires  a  faster  speed  than 
plowing.  Most  tractors  have  more  than 
one  speed.  This  is  accomplished  by 
shifting  gears  or  by  adjusting  the  gov- 
ernors. 

"Refinements  are  being  shown  every 
year  in  the  small  tractor.  Working 
parts  formerly  exposed  to  a  cloud  of 
dust  are  now  enclosed.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  cooling, 
oiling  and  ignition  systems.  The  manu- 
facturers who  are  keeping  abreast  of 
tractor  development  will  include  these 
improvements." 


The  old  idea  that  farm  crops  "run 
out"  may  safely  be  looked  upon  as  a 
humbug;  that  is,  if  reasonable  care  is 
given  to  the  selection  of  good  seed  and 
proper  methods  of  soil  culture  each  year. 
If,  due  to  careless  handling,  farm  crop3 
do  run  down  or  "run  out,"  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  run  them  out.  Dispose  of 
the  poor  stuff  and  make  a  fresh  start 
with  good  seed  from  the  vfarm  of  a 
thrifty  neighbor.  Then  keep  the  seed 
good. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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.003  of  an  inch. 

All  that  stands  between  you  and  a 
noisy,  laboring  motor 


The  oil  film  which  protects 
the  friction  surfaces  in  your 
motor  is  hardly  thicker  than  the 
page  you  are  now  reading. 

It  makes  no  difference  how 
much  oil  you  pour  into  your 
crank-case.  The  only  oil  that 
protects  your  motor  is  this 
thin  film  between  the  moving 
metal  parts. 

And  this  thin  film  is  not  the 
cool  oil  your  pour  into  your 
crank-case.  In  use  the  oil  heats 
quickly.  Then  the  test  comes. 

Only  oil  of  the 
highest  quality  will 
retain  full  lubricat- 
ing efficiency  under 
the  heat  of  service. 

Many  oils  break 
down  under  this 
heat.  Part  of  the 
oil  goes  off  in  vapor,  just  as  hot 
water  gives  off  steam.  With 
an  oil  film  only  .003  of  an  inch 
thick  this  vaporization  must  be 
reckoned  with. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


To  get  full  protection,  you 
must  have  a  constant,  full, 
even  oil  film.  You  must  have 
an  oil  which  will  stand  the  heat 
of  service. 

It  is  far  from  a  simple  matter 
to  manufacture  oilswhich  retain 
real  lubricating  efficiency  under 
service  temperatures. 

Further — it  is  important  that  the 
body  of  the  oil  be  correct  for  the  motor. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  been 
manufactured  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
automobile  operation  when  used  in 
accordance  with  the  Chart  below. 

In  that  Chart  you 
will  find  specified  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  you  should 
use  in  your  motor.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed, 
a  copy  of  our  complete 
Lubrication  Chart  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  pur- 
chase in  original  packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
For  information,  kindly  address  any 
inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation :  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic*' 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


cars 


"Abbott  Detroit. ...... 

-  (8cyl) 

Apptraon  

"  <6cyl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

•■  <6cyl)...... 

Autocar  

Avery  ,  

'•  (Mod.s&C.lTon) 

Briscoe  

"    (8  cyl),  

Buicle  *  

Cadillac  

"     (8  cyl)  

Cue  

pilmtii  

•'  (Model  6  40' 
"      (Model  6-30: 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet.. .......... 

|Colt  

"■  <»<f  

<_unmnfih»m. . 
Datroiter  

-  (8  cyl)  

Dodce  

Empire  

1  Federal.  

Fiat.  ■  

Ford  

F/anUin  

Grant  ........ 

Haynea  

-  (ucyl)  

Hudaon  

"  '  Super  Six. . . . 

rlupmohile  

I.H.C.  (air)....'....' 
"  (water.  1  cycle) 
"*  (water.acycle' 

lackaon.  

-  (»  cyl)  

JefTery  '. 

•■  JCheiterfield) 

Kelly  Springfield.. . , . 
Kftu  ,  

"    («  cyl)  

"  ComT  


Arc. [Arc 
A 

A 


^       Ki.sel  Kar 


iT. 


"  "  {Model  48: 
Knfcx..  

"     (Model  35)  

Locomobile  

Loner.....  :..••»• 

Marmon.. .    , . . .  . 

Maxwell..  

Mercer..  


Olcsmobil' 


ucyl).., 

I'cj'i')':'.": 

"(8cyi)".; 


Arcj 


Overland 

Packard  

'■'  (11  cyl)... 
"  CW1...,. 

Paige.  

"  (6-46V.!.... 
"    (6-36  &  38).. 

Pathfinder"  .j 
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YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  | 

will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make  1 

and  model  of  tractor.  § 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  | 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant*  for 
every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Domestic  Branches  i 


Detroit 
Chicago 
New  York 


Indianapolis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Boston 

KansaB  City,  Kan. 
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CURING  ALFALFA  HAY 


IT  takes  the  right  kind  of  weather  to 
cure  hay  properly.  Every  ton  of 
green  alfalfa  contains,  when  cut,  at 
least  1,500  pounds  of  water.  To  be 
stored  as  hay,  fully  four-fifths  of  this 
water  must  be  evaporated.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  agency 
of  dry  air  and  sunshine.  A  hot  day  is 
not  always  a  good  day.  In  fact,  when 
heat  is  most  oppressive  the  air  is  usu- 
ally full  of  moisture  and  hay  dries 
slowly. 

When  plants  are  alive  and  growing 
they  constantly  give  off  moisture 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  When 
the  plants  are  cut,  the  process  continues, 
and  the  water  contained  in  the  leaves 
passes  into  the  air  and  the  hay  cures. 
The  stems  of  alfalfa  contain  more  mois- 
ture than  do  the  leaves,  but  because  they 
do  not  have  the  pores  that  give  off  mois- 
tures as  do  the  leaves,  the  water  they 
contain  cannot  be  evaporated  rapidly 
except  as  it  is  pumped  out  by  the  active 
pores  of  the  leaves.  At  first,  one  might 
think  that  alfalfa  would  cure  more 
quickly  by  letting  it  lie  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun  in  the  swath.  The  leaves,  how- 
ever, cease  to  pump  the  moisture  from 
the  stems  when  they  become  dry  and 
brittle.  Exposure  to  the  hot  sum  in  the 
swath  may  dry  the  leaves  quickly  and 
leave  the  stems  full  of  moisture.  This 
moisture  in  the  stems  can  get  out  very 
slowly,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  hay  apparently  cured  having  the 
leaves  dry  and  brittle  but  with  so  much 
juice  in  the  stems  that  it  can  be  wrung 
out  by  twisting  a  wisp  of  the  hay  in  the 
hands. 

This  may  all  seem  rather  theoretical, 
but  in  spite  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sys- 
tem in  haymaking  and  work  to  it  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Full  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  plant  will  help  in  working  out 
this  plan. 

The  first  point  to  consider  in  the  sys- 
tem is  to  try  and  keep  the  leaves  in  con- 
dition to  aid  in  removing  the  moisture 
from  the  stems,  as  long  as  possible. 
Wind-row  or  cock  curing  furthers  this 
object.  The  hay  is  raked  before  the 
leaves  have  become  dry  and  brittle.  In 
a  light,  fluffy  wind-row,  such  as  is  left 
by  a  side  delivery  rake,  alfalfa  will  cure 
more  rapidly  than  if  left  in  the  swath, 
even  though  the  sun  is  shining  hot  and 
the  air  is  dry.  In  the  wind-row  the 
leaves  continue  to  remove  the  moisture 
from  the  stems.  There  is  another  most 
important  reason  for  delaying  the  dry- 
ing of  the  leaves.  When  they  become 
dry  and  brittle  while  the  hay  is  yet  in 
the  swath,  they  shatter  badly  and  there' 
is  much  waste  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  hay.  Whatever  method  of  raking 
is  employed,  the  hay  will  be  of  better 
quality  if  it  can  he  placed  in  the  wind- 


row before  the  leaves  have  become  thor- 
oughly dry. 

Where  much  alfalfa  is  grown,  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  employ  all  the 
labor-saving  machinery  possible,  such  as 
hay  loaders,  slings,  or  forks,  stackers, 
etc.  Good  hay  weather  is  none  too  plen- 
tiful, and  the  work  must  proceed  rapidly 
when  conditions  are  favorable.  With 
plenty  of  equipment  and  sufficient  labor, 
hay-making  can  be  rushed  along  wh<  n 
the  weather  is  right. 

The  hay-maker  must  ever  keep  in 
mind  that  hay  is  always  more  apt  to  be 
injured  by  moisture  that  is  on  it  than 
by  moisture  that  is  in  it.  Therefore,  it 
should  not  be  raked  or  bunched  or  put 
into  stacks  when  there  is  any  dew  or 
rain  on  it. 


Cost  of  Growing  Corn 

It  cost  $12.08  an  acre  or  27  cents  a 
bushel  to  produce  and  harvest  516  acres 
of  listed  corn  in  Gage  County,  Nebraska, 
last  season  on  $104  land  yielding  44.6 
bushels  an  acre. 

Approximately  half  of  the  man  labor 
required  in  producing  this  crop  of  44.G 
bushels  was  used  in  the  preparation, 
planting,  and  cultivation,  the  other  half 
being  used  in  harvesting. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  in  this 
county  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about 
twenty-five  bushels  an  acre.  This  yield 
under  present  economic  conditions,  fig- 
ured at  50  cents  a  bushel,  gives  a  net 
profit  above  all  expenses  of  about  $2  an 
acre.  Figured  at  70  cents  a  bushel,  the 
profit  would  be  about  $7  an  acre. 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  rec- 
ords kept  by  the  farmers  of  Gage  County 
in  co-operation  with  their  county  agri- 
cultural agent.  Besides  giving  reliable 
information  on  the  principal  crop  of  the 
county,  it  has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  combining  experiences  in  a  definite, 
tangible  way. 


Depth  of  Corn  Cultivation 

What  depth  of  cultivation  gives  best 
results  in  growing  corn  or  kafir,  is  a 
question  frequently  asked.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance.  There 
is  no  general  answer  that  can  be  given. 
If  the  preparation  work  was  well  done, 
it  will  probably  be  best  to  give  shallow 
cultivation,  perhaps  two  to  three  inches 
deep  on  an  average.  After  the  roots 
have  occupied  the  soil  between  the  rows 
it  is  a  positive  injury  to  cultivate  deep. 
Many  of  the  roots  will  be  broken  and 
this  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to 
secure  moisture  and  plant  food.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  stir  the  soil  deep  because 
of  poor  preparation  it  is  always  best  to 
do  it  while  the  plants  are  small.  Prac- 
tically all  tests  show  that  deep  cultiva- 
tion after  the  corn  is  large,  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

Listed  corn  can  usually  be  cultivated  a 


Precipitation  In  Kansas,  May,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


THERE  was  an  abundance  of  rainfall  over  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas 
during  May,  just  passed,  and  a  sullicient  amount  to  keep  crops  from 
suffering  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  state,  but  severe  dry 
weather  prevailed  in  the  southwestern  counties,  where  very  few  stations 
reported  as  much  as  half  an  inch  during  the  entire  month.  Taking  the 
etatc  as  a  whole,  the  average  rainfall  was  greater  than  that  of  any  month 
since  last  September. 

In  most  counties  it  was  a  fine  month  for  the  growth  of  all  crops, 
though  corn  was  somewhat  backward  on  account  of  the  late  start  it  re- 
ceived in  April. 


June  17,  1916 

little  deeper  than  the  surface-planted, 
but  there  is  not  the  difference  some  sup- 
pose. Most  of  the  corn  roots  will  be 
found  in  the  surface  six  or  eight  inches 
of  soil,  whatever  method  of  planting  was 
followed.  When  corn  is  listed  the  feed- 
ing roots  tend  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  part  of  the  soil  supplying  the  most 
plant  food  and  where  other  conditions 
are  most  favorable.  For  this  reason 
listed  corn  can  be  injured  by  deep  culti- 
vation the  same  as  surface -planted 
corn. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  successful  corn 
growers  are  now  using  the  six-shovel 
cultivator.  There  are  times  when  the 
corn  becomes  very  weedy  and  when  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  trash  on  the  ground. 
Under  such  conditions  the  large  shovels 
must  be  used. 

The  old  plan  of  laying  the  corn  by 
with  a  deep  cultivation,  throwing  a  ridge 
of  dirt  to  the  row,  has  been  found  to  be, 
a  mistake.  It  is  far  better  to  leave  the 
surface  comparatively  level,  only  stirring 
it  deep  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  prevent  a  crust  from  forming. 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  land  and 
corn,  it  will  sometimes  pay  to  give  the 
crop  some  extra  attention  even  after  it 
has  grown  too  large  to  cultivate  with  the 
ordinary  cultivators.  Stirring  the  soil 
between  the  rows  with  a  one-horse  culti- 
vator may  be  a  decided  advantage.  If  a 
heavy  rain  follows  the  laying  by  of  the 
corn,  it  may  crust  the  soil  badly  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  weeds  may  start.  Late 
cultivation  of  this  kind  must,  of  course, 
he  shallow.  Farmers  who  are  making  a 
specialty  of  growing  seed  corn  can  quite 
often  afford  to  do  this  extra  work  be- 
cause of  the  extra  price  they  will  get  for 
the  corn  they  grow. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Care  of  Hay  Rope 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  will  injure 
a  good  hay  rope  to  hang  it  in  a  stable 
where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  gases 
rising  from  the  manure  of  horses  or 
cows. 

This  is  not  a  good  place  to  store  a 
rope.  These  gases  are  alkaline  and  cor- 
rosive in  their  action.  They  will  act  on 
the  fiber  of  the  rope,  and  while  the  in- 
jury may  not  be  very  noticeable,  the  life 
of  the  rope  will  be  shortened.  A  dry 
place  away  from  the  sta'ble  would  be 
much  more  suitable  for  storing  a  good 
hay  rope. 

Size  of  Silo 

R.  R.,  Johnson  County,  asks  if  a  18- 
foot  silo  will  be  to  large  for  feeding 
thirty  head  of  cattle. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  that 
has  heen  made  in  the  building  of  silos  is 
to  build  them  of  too  great  diameter.  On 
very  few  farms  is  it  wise  to  put  up  a 
silo  more  than  16  feet  in  diameter,  and 
even  for  this  size  there  should  be  at  least 
thirty-five  head  of  mature  animals  to  be 
fed.  The  animals  to  be  fed  by  the  silo 
should  always  be  the  determining  factor. 
Where  the  diameter  is  so  great  that  only 
a  thin  layer  can  be  fed  from  the  surface 
each  day,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
spoiled  silage.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 
silo  small  enough  so  that  a  layer  of 
three  or  four  inches  can  be  removed  each 
day.  Over  a  ton  of  silage  must  be  fed 
daily  from  one  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
in  order  to  avoid  having  spoiled  silage 
on  the  surface.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  have  at  least  seventy  head  of  cattle 
to  feed  before  a  start  could  be  made. 
The  big  silo  is  all  right  for  the  cattle 
feeder,  but  the  average  farmer  is  a  cat- 
tle raiser  or  is  handling  as  many  cows  as 
his  family  can  milk.  He  seldom  has 
stock  enough  to  warrant  putting  up  a 
big  silo. 

We  have  always  urged  that  this  point 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  plan- 
ning for  the  silo.  It  is  true  that  the 
large  silo  costs  less  in  proportion  to  its 
tonnage  capacity,  but  this  argument  has 
led  many  a  man  to  buy  a  silo  of  too 
great  diameter,  and  as  a  result  he  gets 
a  poor  idea  of  silage  as  feed.  If  a  can- 
vass were  made  to  locate  silos  that  have 
gone  unfilled  or  that  have  been  unsatis- 
factory, we  feel  sure  this  would  be  the 
exyjanation  in  most  eases. 

The  silo  is  most  important  on  a  live 
stock  farm,  but  more  small  ones  should 
be  built.  Growing  live  stock  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  farm,  is  a  far 
safer  business  than  feeding  cattle  in  a 
speculative  way,  and  a  small  silo  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  such  farms,  while 
lai  ge"  silos  can  only  be  opened  when  a 
hiTge  number  of  cattle  are  on  hand  for 
feeding. 


The  Grange  in  Kansas 

The  present  year  is  going  to  be 
another  phenomenal  one  in  organization. 
Last  year  Kansas  headed  the  list  with 
ninety  new  Granges,  while  Ohio  made  a 
close  second  with  about  eighty-three. 
This  year  up  to  the  present  time  nearly 
fifty  have  been  organized,  and  only  half 
the  year  gone.    Qreclit  for  this  is  due  to 


Worthy  Master  A.  P.  Reardon,  and  his 
force  of  deputy  masters,  who  have  been 
in  the  state  and  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties the  only  organizing  factors  and  have 
devoted  time  and  energy  to  it.  The 
general  work  of  the  Grange  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  visits  of  the  master, 
its  secret  work  exemplified,  its  general 
effort  directed  toward  the  work  laid 
down  in  its  constitution  and  rules. 
Social,  educational  and  economic  are 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  work. 
Programs  cover  the  whole  round  of  farm 
and  home  life,  and  the  relation  of  the 
farmer  to  the  entire  community.  From 
the  care  of  the  chickens  to  the  right  kind 
of  manual  training  in  our  schools,  from 
the  selection  of  seed  corn  to  a  study  of 
rural  credit  systems,  are  all  in  the  range. 

Some  think  that  the  co-operation  in 
the  Grange  is  solely  devoted  to  buying  a 
few  things  together.  This  is  an  error. 
While  a  business  in  larger  bulk  buying  is 
done,  and  it  is  a  vast  amount  today,  that 
is  not  the  limit  of  co-operation.  Some 
bill  in  Congress  that  is  vitally  connected 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  western 
farm  life  is  up  for  consideration.  Co- 


operating together  thousands  of  farmers 
write  senators  and  representatives,  and 
their  Grange  committee  in  Washington, 
the  National  Master,  and  two  very  able 
State  Masters,  and  a  protest  is  made  or 
a  spur  given  to  the  passage  of  a  very 
important  measure.  Couple  with  this 
that  a  dozen  other  state  Granges  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  one  can  esti- 
mate the  vigilance  and  the  interest  used. 
The  dairy  business,  the  rural  mail  de- 
livery, and  other  things  have  at  times 
been  in  more  or  less  jeopardy,  and  have 
been  saved  by  direct  agency  of  the 
Grange.  For  the  first  time  in  Kansas 
legislative  history  the  allied  farmers' 
orders  made  a  careful  analysis  of  legis- 
lation offered,  and  brought  forward 
also  themselves  bills  covering  needed 
legislation  during  the  session  of  1915. 
The  rural  high  school  law,  under  which 
there  are  now  nearly  fifty  established, 
was  the  outgrowth  of  this,  as  also  many 
other  acts. 

Of  course,  not  every  friend  of  farm- 
ing really  farms.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  1915  legislature  who  are  not  on 
the  farm  stood  true  blue  for  laws  that 


make  farming  successful  and  farm  life 
better.  We  count  you  in,  you  belong 
to  the  bunch  that  backs  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  West.  I  am  glad  to  see 
some  of  you  ready  to  ask  return  to  leg- 
islative halls. 

The  Grange  stands  for  the  best  things, 
not  only  for  the  open  country,  but  also 
the  interests  of  the  entire  state.  The  or- 
ganization going  on  has  a  more  perma- 
nent basis  than  ever  before.  Its  tackling 
of  problems  is  altogether  different,  the 
attitude  is  constructive,  and  patiently, 
persistently  so.  Its  mission  is  better 
understood  by  the  masses  of  its  mem- 
bership. As  a  community  building  fac- 
tor, its  percentage  of  efficiency  is  much 
higher  than  ever  before  in  its  half  cen- 
tury of  existence. — Alfred  Docking. 

Dry  sows  not  bred  for  fall  litters  may 
be  roughed  through  the  summer  on  al- 
falfa or  rape  pasture.  Sows  carrying  a 
litter  should  receive  some  grain  with  the 
pasture  but  not  enough  to  cause  them 
to  become,  fat.  Good  condition  is  de- 
sired, but  excessive  fatness  often  results 
in  small  litters  and  weak  pigs. 
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Other  Unrivaled 
Records  j 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  euper- 

vislon,  by  a  certified  stock 
car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars 
in  these  tests- 

tOO  mile*  in  80  min.,  21.4 
sec,  averaging  74.67  miles 
per  hour  for  a  7-passcnger 
touring  car  with  driver  and 
passenger. 

7S.69  miles  in  one  hour  with 
driver  and  passenger  in  a 
7- passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an 
hour  in  16.2  see 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hoars  at 
average  speed  of  75.8  miles 
per  hour. 

Over  3800  mttes  at  speed  ex- 
ceeding 75  miles  per  hour 
without  evident  wear  on  any 
engine  part- 


Hudson  Super- Six 
Sets  New  24-Hour  Endurance  Mark 

Fastest  Time  for  Such  Distance  ever  made  by  a  Traveling  Machine 

No  man  today — if  he  knows  the  facts — doubts  the 
Super-Six  supremacy. 


At  first  the  truth  seemed  like  a  romance.  Think  of 
one  new  invention,  applied  to  a  light  six,  adding  80 
per  cent,  to  its  power. 

Then  official  records  began  to  pile  up,  certified  by 
the  A.  A.  A.  The  whole  motoring  world  then  had  to 
concede  this  the  greatest  motor  built. 

But  many  men  asked,  "What  about  the  endur- 
ance? Can  a  motor  so  flexible,  so  speedy,  so  power- 
ful, stand  up  in  years  of  road  use?" 

So  we  asked  Ralph  Mulford  to  take  a  stock  Super- 
Six  chassis  and,  under  official  supervision,  show  the 
world  its  endurance. 

All  Records  Broken 

He  took  a  Super-Six  stock  chassis — certified  by 
A.  A.  A.  officials. 

It  had  already  been  driven  over  2000  miles  at 
speed  exceeding  80  miles  per  hour. 

It  had  made  a  mile  at  Daytona  at  the  rate  of 
102.53  miles  per  hour. 

And  he  drove  that  car  1819  miles,  on  Sheepshead 
Bay  track,  equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Denver — in  24  hours  of  continuous  driving — at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8  miles  per  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  test — after  nearly  4,000  miles  of  record- 
breaking  strain — the  car,  when  officially  examined, 
showed  no  appreciable  wear. 

How  Much  Endurance  Has  It? 

It  will  be  many  years  from  now  before  we  can  tell 
you  how  long  a  Hudson  Super-Six  will  last.  But  the 
records  we  cite  cover  the  greatest  strains  a  motor  car 
ever  met.  Many  a  great  engine  has  gone  to  pieces 
under  far  lesser  strain.  Years  of  ordinary  driving 
would  never  tax  a  motor  like  those  thousands  of 
miles  of  speed  tests. 


Yet  the  wear  on  the  Hudson  Super-Six  was  almost 
nothing.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  has  ever  built  a 
traveling  machine  to  compare  with  this  car  in 
endurance. 

Greatest  Endurance  Proved 

That  was  the  last  question — this  one  of  endurance. 
In  all  other  ways  it  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
Super-Six  stands  supreme.  Never  has  a  motor  of 
this  size  shown  anywhere  near  such  power.  Never 
was  an  engine  made  to  match  this  in  smoothness. 
Never  has  a  stock  car  recorded  equal  performance — 
in  hill-climbing,  quick  acceleration  or  speed. 

Handsomer  cars  have  never  been  shown.  Finer 
engineering  is  simply  unthinkable,  with  Howard  E. 
Coffin  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

You  are  getting  the  car  of  the  day  when  you  get 
the  Super-Six.  [Every  man  who  knows  the  facts  knows 
that.  And,  in  view  of  our  patents,  rivalry  is 
impossible. 

No  Need  to  Wait 

It  is  natural  to  say,  "Let  us  wait  and  see,"  when 
we  meet  such  radical  advancements.  We  think 
that  nothing  can  excel  in  so  many  ways  without 
falling  behind  in  one. 

But  not  one  fact  about  the  Super-Six  is  left 
unproved  today.  Not  in  one  respect  has  its  per- 
formance been  matched.  Not  in  any  way  has  a 
rival  motor  been  made  to  compare  with  this. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  to  get  Time's  verdict  on 
the  Super-Six.  The  records  prove  the  Super-Six 
supreme.  A  half-hour's  ride  without  those  records 
would  convince  any  man  of  the  fact. 

Thousands  of  these  cars  are  now  running.  You 
will  find  them  in  every  locality.  And  every  owner 
will  tell  you  that  he  never  meets  a  car  to  compare 
with  his,  in  looks  or  performance. 

These  are  things  to  consider  when  you  buy  a  car. 


Phaeton,  7-paesenger,  $1475       Roadster,  2-passenger,  $1475       Cabriolet,  3-passeoger,  $1775 
Touring  Sedan       $2000  Limousine  $2750 

(.Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICR 
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What  a 


Cream  Separator 

SAVES 

Over  any  other  Separator  or 
Creaming  System 

QUANTITY  of  cream  that  no  other  separator  will  recover  com- 
pletely, particularly  under  the  harder  conditions  of  every  day  use. 

QUALITY  °f  cream  as  evidenced  by  De  Laval  butter  always 

scoring  highest  in  every  important  contest. 

LABOR  in  every  way  over  any  gravity  system,  and  also  over  any 
other  separator,  by  turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier  to  clean  and 
requiring  no  adjustment. 

TIME  by  hours  over  any  gravity  system]  and  as  well  over  any 
other  separator  by  reason  of  greater  capacity  and  the  same  reasons 
that  save  labor. 

COST  since  while  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  may  cost  a  little 
more  than  a  poor  one  to  begin  with  it  will  last  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  while  other  separators  wear  out  and 
need  to  be  replaced  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT  in  more  and  better  cream,  with 
less  labor  and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 
through  the  machine,  twice  a  day,  or  730 
times  a  year  for  every  year  the  separator 
lasts. 

SATISFACTION, 

which  is  no  small  consid- 
eration,and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have 
the  best  separator,  with 
which  you  are  sure  you  are 
at  all  times  accomplishing 
the  best  possible  results. 

EASILY  PROVEN 

— these  are  all  facts  cap- 
able of  easy  demonstra- 
tion and  proof  to  any 
user  or  intending  buyer  of 
a  cream  separator.  Every 
De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of 
a  chance  to  prove  them 
by  a  De  Laval  machine 
itself — without  the. slight- 
est obligation  to  the 
prospective  buyer  unless 
entirely  satisfied. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Bigger  Prof its  .KfeiSL 


There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay 
Press  ( motor  power) .  Bale  your  own  hay— hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market— make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neiehbors-$10-tl5-$20  a  day  dear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


iMiMIGfS 


Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Oil  Engine* 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power. 
Completeoutfit  builtinourplant.superiortoassembled  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous stream  of  solid,  salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO..  517  Center  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 


mmms 


FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

T0PEKA,  KANSAS 


Drying   Off  Dairy   C  o  w  s 


IT  is  not  usually  a  difficult  matter  to 
dry  the  ordinary  milk  cow.  In  fact, 
the  dairyman  who  milks  common 
cows  finds  that  many  of  them  are  dry 
several  months  of  the  year.  The  highly 
developed  dairy  cow,  however,  is  a  more 
persistent  milker  as  a  general  rule.  This 
is  an  important  point  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  cow  as  a  producer.  The 
persistent  milker  will  often  give  more 
milk  in  a  year  than  will  a  cow  that  gives 
a  very  heavy  flow  at  freshening  time  but 
dries  up  after  five  or  six  months. 

Dairymen  differ  as  to  the  length  of 
time  cows  should  be  dry  between  lacta- 
tion periods.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  should  have  a  rest  of  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  Six  weeks  is  probably  too  short 
a  time,  and  twelve  weeks  is  too  lengthy 
a  rest  for  good  producing  cows.  The  re- 
productive and  milk-giving  functions  put 
a  very  heavy  drain  on  a  cow,  and  few 
can  hold  up  year  after  year  without  this 
resting  period.  In  our  dairy  breeds  there 
are  some  few  cows  so  persistent  in  milk 
production  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  dry  at  all.  As  a  rule,  such 
will  have  an  "off"  year  occasionally. 
They  simply  cannot  hold  up  to  a  heavy 
flow  year  after  year. 

The  reason  for  drying  cows  between 
lactation  periods  is  to  give  them  a  rest 
from  this  heavy  strain  of  milk  produc- 
tion and  permit  them  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  of  vitality,  also  to  enable  them 
to  better  nourish  the  unborn  calf. 

The  fat  and  ash  a  cow  stores  in  her 
body  during  the  resting  period  is  drawn 
upon  for  milk  production  when  she 
freshens.  In  fact,  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  ash  stored  in  the 
body  and  the  amount  of  milk  given  dur- 
ing a  lactation  period. 

Heavy  milkers  that  cannot  be  easily 
dried  and  are  kept  milking  year  after 
year  without  rest,  wear  out  young.  It 
is  always  better  to  give  good  cows  six  to 
eight  weeks  rest.  They  will  last  longer 
and  will  produce  more  in  the  long  run 
than  if  they  are  milked  continuously 
without  this  rest. 

When  drying  up  one  of  these  heavy 
milkers,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  all  grain 
feed,  also  silage,  grass,  or  other  succu- 
lent feed.  They  should  not  be  milked 
quite  dry,  gradually  leaving  a  little  more 
milk  in  the  udder  at  each  successive 
miiking.  As  the  milk  flow  decreases 
they  can  be  milked  only  one  a  day, 
gradually  lengthening  the  time  between 
milkings  until  they  are  dry. 

In  drying  a  persistent  milker,  close 
watch  must  be  kept  to  see  that  her 
udder  does  not  become  unduly  distended. 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  a  cow's 
udder  seriously  injured  by  letting  it  get 
too  full  of  milk. 


Skim  Milk  on  Dairy  Farm 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
getting  the  full  profit  from  miiking 
cows  is  the  feeding  of  the  skim  milk. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  by-product, 
but  many  a  manufacturer  makes  his 
profit  by  an  economic  use  of  the  by- 
products of  his  main  business. 

Feeding  the  calves  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  means  of  using  skim  milk  on 
the  dairy  farm.  Dairying  cannot  become 
an  abiding  industry  unless  provision  is 
made  to  replace  the  cows.  On  every 
dairy  farm  new  cows  must  continually 
be  brought  into  the  herd.  Having  to  go 
out  and  buy  cows  to  keep  up  a  herd  is 


most  unsatisfactory.  The  most  success- 
ful means  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
result  is  to  raise  the  heifer  calves  from 
the  best  cows.  It  is  not  enough  to 
barely  keep  these  calves  alive.  So  fed, 
they  will  develop  into  scrawny,  stvinted, 
knot-headed  heifers  that  will  be  of  little 
use  in  the  herd.  Calves  are  worth  rais- 
ing right,  and  it  can  be  done  with  skim 
milk  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  how. 

In  any  section  given  over  largely  to 
the  sale  of  whole  milk,  it  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult proposition  to  keep  up  the  herds. 
In  fact,  in  many  localities  commonly 
considered  as  highly  developed  commu- 
nities, the  class  of  cows  being  milked  is 
getting  poorer  each  year  because  no  con- 
structive improvement  work  can  be  done 
where  skim  milk  is  not  available  for 
feeding  the  calves. 

Someone  must  supply  the  cities  with 
whole  milk,  but  on  the  average  farm 
almost  as  much  value  can  be  made  from 
the  skim  milk  properly  fed  to  calves  and 
pigs  as  is  paid  for  whole  milk  when  sold 
at  wholesale  rates.  This  sort  of  dairy- 
ing fits  into  general  farming  far  better 
than  does  the  sale  of  whole  milk,  and  is 
the  kind  that  should  be  practiced  on 
more  of  our  Kansas  farms. 


Experience  with  Dairy  Breed 

Being  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  have 
noticed  what  you  are  doing  to  help 
along  the  dairy  business,  but  I  was  es- 
pecially gratified  at  your  "Dairymen 
Discuss  Business"  in  your  issue  of 
May  27,  inst. 

You  are  absolutely  correct  in  saying 
the  dairy  business  should  be  carried  on 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  business  and  not 
specialized  in.  You  are  also  correct  in 
saying  that  many  cows  are  coming  from 
Wisconsin  that  are  not  good  dairy  cows 
— in  fact  I  make  the  statement  without 
fear  of  contradiction  by  any  one  who  has 
had  the  years  of  experience  that  I  have 
that  the  dairy  cows  of  Wisconsin  or  any 
other  state  that  has  gone  in  for  the  pure 
bred  craze  are  not  as  good  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

My  dairy  experience  goes  back  to 
1876,  when  I  was  just  16  years  of  age, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  tried  this 
pure  bred  game  to  a  finish,  and  if  I  had 
here  on  my  farm  the  same  bunch  of  big 
red,  roan  and  spotted  cows  we  milked  in 
Minnesota  thirty  years  ago  I  would  not 
begin  to  trade  them  for  the  highest  bred 
registered  herd  in  the  country  if  I  in- 
tended to  milk  them  for  a  period  of 
years  for  profit  at  the  pail.  There  is  a 
lot  of  "bunc"  being  handed  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  in  this  cow  business,  and 
I  can  assure  you  you  cannot  take  a  Bab- 
cock  tester  along  and  pick  out  a  good 
dairy  with  it — far  from  it.  It  takes 
many  things  to  make  up  a  really  good 
cow,  and  one  that  will  show  a  profit  at 
the  pail  and  a  long  pedigree  is  the  las't 
thing  to  be  looked  at.  This  pure  bred 
game  has  cost  me  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  I  have  learned  much.  Pur- 
chasing a  herd  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
ten  years  ago  in  the  east,  we  built  mod- 
ern quarters  for  them  with  cement 
floors,  steel  stanchions,  etc.,  and  fed  and 
watered  them  according  to  the  latest 
misinformation  doped  out  by  the  "run 
-for  advertising"  dairy  papers.  Fed  "bal- 
anced rations,"  warmed  the  water  at 
great  expense  of  coal,  and  help,  washed 
the  udders,  curried,  scraped  and  mani- 


Attention  Dairy  Club  Members 

Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  Schedule  of  Feed  ^Prices 

IX  calculating  cost  of  feed,  use  figures  here  given  except  on  feeds  pur- 
chased.   For  all  purchased  feeds  use  actual  cost  figures.    If  any  feeds 
aif  used  that  are  not  found  in  this  list,  write  to  Kansas  Farmer  for 
price  to  use. 


GRAINS  AND  CONCENTRATES 

Corn  chop   $1.25  per  cwt. 

Kafir  meal    1.00  per  cwt. 

Milo  meal    1.00  per  cwt. 

Feterita  meal   1.00  per  cwt. 

Corn  and  cob  meal   1.00  per  cwt. 

Head  meal  of  gr.  sorg'ms    .80  per  cwt. 

Oats   1.25  per  cwt. 

Ground  oats    1.35  per  cwt. 

Wheat  bran    1.20  per  cwt. 

Cottonseed  meal    2.00  per  cwt. 

Cold  pressed  c'seed  cake.  1.50  per  cwt. 

Linseed  oil  meal   1.80  per  cwt. 

Alfalfa  meal   1.00  per  cwt. 

Molasses-alfalfa  feed  ....  1.50  per  cwt. 
Molasses-alf'a  grain  feed  1.70  per  cwt. 


ROUGHAGES 

Alfalfa  hay   J8.00  per  ton 

Clover  hay                             S.00  per  ton 

Hay  from  sorghums               4.00  per  ton 

Sudan  hay                              6.00  per  ton 

Other  hay                               6.00  per  ton 

All  stovers                            2.00  per  ton 

Silage                                     3.50  per  ton 

Straw  50  per  ton 

Green  fodder                         2.50  per  ton 

Green  alfalfa                      3.50  per  ton 

Roots                                    3.00  per  ton 

Pasture  1.00  per  mo. 
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cured  and  practically  lived  in  the  barn 
for  about  eight  years  and  then  gave  it 
up  in  disgust.  There  is  absolutely  not  a 
dollar  to  be  made  from  the  specializing 
in  the  cow  business  or  hen  business. 
When  we  quit  all  this  tomfoolery  our 
cattle  did  better.  We  ceased  to  have 
abortion,  sterility  and  tuberculosis.  Cut 
out  all  this  bunc  and  go  back  to  first 
principles  with  your  cows  and  you  will 
not  go  through  what  I  did  and  pay  $300 
for  a  cow,  get  one  calf  and  then  send  her 
to  the  yards  at  $27.50. 

Specializing  on  the  cow  and  -hen  is  a 
failure.  Go  it  slow,  and  above  all,  get 
the  good,  big  red,  roan  and  spotted  cows 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  those  with 
vigor  enough  to  carry  a  calf  and  give 
milk  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  take  a 
moment's  stock  in  these  big  records — 
they  are  forced  and  do  not  represent 
what  the  cow  will  do  under  normal  con- 
ditions, such  as  obtain  on  the  average 
farm.  It  is  more  important  to  have  a 
cow  that  will  drop  a  calf  regularly  than 
that  she  have  a  big  record  obtained  by 
not  breeding  her  during  the  lactation 
period,  stuffing  with  the  best  of  feeds 
and  milking  three  or  four  times  a  day — 
and  that's  the  way  they  are  obtained — 
every  one  of  them.  It  has  descended  to 
a  regular  game,  and  the.  average  man 
will  do  well  to  let  these  animals  alone. 
As  stated,  I  speak  from  experience  with 
these  animals,  and  this  experience  has 
cost  me  several  thousand  dollars. — F.  W. 
Smith,  Missouri. 

Editor's  Note — We  do  not  agree  with 
all  that  Mr.  Smith  says,  and  perhaps 
many  of  our  readers  will  take  excep- 
tions to  some  of  his  statements,  but 
there  is  food  for  thought  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  dairy  business. 
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Polled  Hereford  Information 

In  a  recent  issue  we  gave  some  sta- 
tistics on  Polled  Hereford  cattle.  The 
information  was  based  on  the  state- 
ments of  an  authority  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  had  the  facts  to  date. 
This  breed  has  been  making  rapid  strides 
in  recent  years,  and  we  find  our  infor- 
mant was  not  up-to-date.  From  B.  0. 
Gammon,  secretary  of  the  American 
Polled  Hereford  Breeders'  Association, 
we  have  the  following: 

"Practically  speaking,  not  one  Polled 
Hereford  bull  out  of  100  will  fail  to  de- 
horn at  least  one-half  of  his  calves  when 
mated  with  registered  Hereford  cows.  A 
number  of  bulls  have  been  mated  with 
from  fifty  to  several  hundred  cows  and 
have  never  sired  a  horned  calf.  Breed- 
ing the  horns  off  the  whitefaces  is  easy. 
An  absolutely  sure  way  to  do  it  is 
known.  Our  great  problem  is  to  pro- 
duced polled  sires  enough  to  do  the  work. 
This  takes  time. 

"Our  records  show  that  not  less  than 
50  head  of  the  polled  'freaks' — the  off- 
spring of  horned  sires  and  dams — have 
been  located  during  the  past  fourteen 
years.  The  first  search  made  in  1901 
and  1902,  brought  together  the  original 
fourteen  freaks  from  which  the  Polled 
Hereford  breed  has  been  developed,  and 
since  that  time  several  have  come  to 
light  each  year. 

"We  will  admit  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  as  many  animals  of  the  best 
beef  type  in  the  new  breed  as  in  the  old 
established  breed  because  Polled  Here- 
fords  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
breeding  as  are  all  other  animals.  In 
every  breed  of  animals  a  few  outstand- 
ing and  superior  individuals  will  be 
found,  a  great  many  common  or  average 
individuals  and  a  few  very  inferior  ones. 
This  law  holds  true  with  Polled  Here- 
fords  just  as  it  does  with  horned  Here- 
fords,  Shorthorns,  horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  all  other  animals.  Hence,  the  larger 
the  number  we  have  to  select  from,  the 
larger  number  of  outstanding  and  super- 
ior cattle  we  will  be  able  to  find. 

"There  are  now  on  record  in  the  Amer- 
ican Polled  Hereford  Record  slightly 
more  than  7,500  naturally  polled  Here- 
fords,  every  one  of  which  is  also  recorded 
in  the  American  Hereford  record.  Since 
we  do  not  accept  any  animal  for  entry 
until  it  is  six  months  of  age,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
Polled  Herefords  now  living,  would  be 
from  12,000  to  15,000  head.  These  are 
owned  by  more  than  2,000  men  scattered 
through  thirty-nine  states. 

"In  Kansas  there  are  at  present  177 
men"  engaged  in  breeding  Polled  Here- 
fords, or  at  least  using  Polled  Hereford 
bulls  in  their  herds,  and  these  men,  ac- 
cording to  our  records,  not  less  than  025 
head  of  Polled  Herefords,  every  one  of 
which  is  recorded  in  the  American  Here- 
ford Record.  My  last  annual  report  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Polled  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association  shows  that  on 
December  1,  1915,  Kansas  ranked  third 
among  the  states  as  to  number  of  herds 
of  Polled  Herefords  within  her  borders. 

"A  word  as  to  the  average  merit  of 
Polled  Herefords  as  compared  to  horned 
ones.  Kansas  boasts  a  prize  winning 
Polled  Hereford  bull,  that  when  shown 


throughout  Canada  in  1913  in  open  com- 
petition with  horned  Herefords,  was 
good  enough  to  win  consistently.  He 
weighed  at  maturity  2,700  pounds,  and 
went  to  a  good  Kansas  herd  at  nine 
years  of  age  for  $650  at  auction.  Polled 
Herefords  have  not  been  extensively 
shown  because  of  the  comparatively  few 
breeders  who  are  practical  showmen,  but 
they  have  been  shown  always  in  the 
regular,  horned  Hereford  classes  and  have 
won  a  grand  championship  at  Canadian 
National  Exposition,  the  grand  cham- 
pionship of  Iowa  classes  at  Des  Moines, 
grand  championships  at  West  Virginia 
State  Fair,  first  in  class  at  Wyoming 
State  Fair  and  Iowa  State  Fair,  second 
at  Indiana  State  Fair.  St.  Joseph  Show 
and  Denver  Show,  ranked  as  high  as 
third  at  the  International,  etc.  We  must 
certainly  challenge  the  statement  that 
they  arc  not  as  good  as  the  horned  ones. 
Less  than  one  per  cent  of  any  breed  of 
cattle  are  good  enough  to  win  show 
prizes,  at  least  less  than  one  per  cent  are 
shown,  and  as  many  Polled  Herefords 
have  won,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
in  existence  as  of  any  breed. 

"More  than  eighteen  head  of  Polled 
Hereford  bulls  have  been  good  enough  to 
sell  for  $1,000  or  over  in  the  past  three 
years.  One  sold  at  auction  for  $2,025. 
One  cow  sold  for  $1,000  at  our  associa- 
tion sale  last  February,  and  the  entire 
57  head  in  that  sale  averaged  $476." 

In  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Kansas 
it  would  pay  to  sow  cowpeas  after  the 
oats  or  wheat  have  been  removed.  This 
stubble  land  might  just  as  well  be  grow- 
ing a  valuable  crop  as  a  crop  of  weeds. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  peas  can 
be  drilled  in  with  a  disk  drill,  using 
about  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
They  will  make  some  forage  either  for 
grazing  or  to  be  "cured  as  hay,  and  will 
be  accumulating  a  store  of  nitrogen  for 
the  next  crop.  They  can  be  planted  in 
rows  also,  and  given  some  cultivation. 
This  method  requires  less  seed  and  is 
more  sure  of  producing  a  crop,  but  of 
course  requires  the  extra  labor  of  culti- 
vation. 


More  for  Your  Money 


f  WON 

HIGHEST 
AWARD 


International 
Harvester 
Wagons— 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con- 
struction, such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 
goes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
feature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 

Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCoraick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


*  .---NT  ~  ~ 


You  Who  Have  Threshing  To  Do— 

whether  you're  a  grain  grower  or  a  thresherman — 
you  must  insist  upon  the  one  rig  that  saves  the  grain  and  operates  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Case  sells  more  threshing  outfits  than  any  three  other  concerns. 
In  this  day  of  keen  competition,  the  dominance  of  Case  is  a  sure  sign  of 
superiority.  Top  place  has  been  won  and  held  solely  because  Case  has  earned 
it  through  74  years  of  experience. 


Why  Case  Separators  Win 

1.  All-steel — fire,  wind  and  water-proof 
Don't  gamble  with  a  wooden  machine — it's 
an  expensive  risk. 

2.  Case  separators  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  grain  out  of  the  crop. 

3.  Easiest  to  operate — fewest  belts — 
least  amount  of  power  needed. 

4.  The  cylinders  are  big  enough  to 
handle  damp  and  wet  grain.  Bad 
weather  doesn't  matter. 

Case  Power  Always 
Popular 

In  some  localities  steam  is  needed. 
In  this  day  of  kerosene  and  gasoline 
tractors  we  have  not  neglected  steam 
engines,  but  have  maintained  leadership. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


In  both  the  kerosene  and  gasoline  field  we 
have  been  pioneers. 

You  know  the  popularity  of  Case  tractors. 
So  whether  you  want  to  run  your  separator 
with  steam,  kerosene  or  gas  engine  you  may 
place  your  faith  absolutely  in  our  guarantee. 
We  guarantee  that  any  Case  threshing 
outfit  will  do  as  well  or  better  than 
any  other  on  a  given  job.    What  more 
could  you  ask  fo-' 

These  better  tnresning  outfits  made  by 
Case  have  a  further  insurance  —  Case 
branch  houses  are  nearby  and  repairs  can 
be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours,  whereas  it  would  otherwise  take 
days. 

Write  today  for  our  book  describ- 
ing Case   threshing  rigs.     Don't  be 
a  party  to  a  purchase  until  you  have  • 
read  it 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  (F~)  711  Erie  St,  Racine,Wis. 
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Floe-Passenger  Touring  Car,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  full  stream  line  yacht  type.  I 

Built  for  Service 

Each  ELCAR  is  built  for  a  long  life  of  satisfac- 
tory service — built  to  outlast  other  cars  in  its  price 
class,  and  by  a  concern  which  for  43  years  has  manu- 
factured only  quality  products.   In  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  in  mechanical  excellence  and  proven  performance, 
it  rivals  cars  selling  at  $1000  and  more.  Dollar  for  dollar 
we  believe  it  represents  the  best  value  on  the  market  today. 

E£CABr*795 

If  you  know  automobiles,  a  glance  at  these  specifications 
will  tell  the  story  of  ELCAR  extra  measure  of  value. 
Silent,  powerful,  long  stroke  motor  (3J^x5) — unit  power 
plant,  3-point  suspension — 114-in.  wheel  base — full  float- 
ing rear  axle — Dyneto  double  unit  starting  and  lighting 
system — Delco  ignition — unsurpassed  body  designs — 
roomy  seating  for  every  passenger — full  Turkish  style 
upholstering — every  equipment  that  goes  to  make  a 
car  at  any  price  complete.    Write  for  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

C816BeardsleyAve., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


"Clover  Leaf  Type  Roadster, 
'  seating  comfortably  four  passengers. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets— High  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being 
the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western 
Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the 
cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A 
recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in 
that  citv  for  quality  and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  ex- 
portable surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  at  present  prices  you  can  figure  out 
the  revenue  for  the  producer. 

In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splen- 
did schools,  exceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  cli- 
mate, and  other  great  attractions.  There  is  no  war 
tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  re- 
duced railway  rates,  information  as  to  best 
locations,  etc.  Address 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
NO  PASSPORTS  ABE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


DISINFECTANT 

DIP 


FOR  2  5  YEARS 

Clean  op,  disinfect  with 


■Car-Sul."  kill  the  lice  on  your  Btocfc  with 
"Car-Sul  "  No  better  disinfectant  ever  made  for  general  use  around 
roar  farm  and  house  than  ••Car-Sul."   Your  druggist  or  hardware  mer- 
chant has  it  or  direct  from  as  with  freight  chargespaid  at  $1.25  for  1  gallon, 
or  S5  00  for  5  gallons.   Don't  take  a  substitute.   1  f  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Car-Sul,"  write  ua.  Take  nothing  but  the  original  package. 

THE  MOORE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Room  15  Simpson  Bldg.,  Kansas  CHy,  Mo. 


5  GAL  «5?9 

oenvERED 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  < 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  hero. 
Ilflue'  PrOP  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

pays  free  irai  and  more  by  wbat 

j  it  eavea  in  cream,    rostal  brings  Free  cat- 
i  alo«.  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eavo  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth^ 
running:,  low  up-keep  cost 

Wft>f>  New  catalog  and 
*  WtCtC-  economy  records. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Box  1  i, Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


lowest 
prices 

FuUUneof  everything  needed.  Wrltefornew  1916  catalog, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  !40Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HIGH  GRADE  GASOLINE  AT 
10  CENTS  A  GALLON  COSTS 
TOO  MUCH  FOR  PUMPING 
WATER  — AT  20  CENTS  A 
GALLON   IT  IS  AWFUL! 


Buy  a  windmill  outfit,  but  do  like 
you  did  when  you  got  a  wife — Get  a 
Good  One.  Kairbanks-Mxirse  Back 
Geared  Steel  Mills  and  Heavy  Steel 
Towers  have  been  before  the  public 
for  25  years.  Our  latest  model  Is  a 
Giant  In  power — has  enormous  lubri- 
cating reservoir  which  requires  but  an 
occasional  refilling— hard  maple  pit- 
mans  saturated  in  oil  —  wheel  and 
tower  galvanized  "after  completion" 
— no  raw  edges  to  rust — parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  made  of  expensive  steel 
drop  forgings  and  malleable  Iron,  do- 
ing away  with  clumsy,  heavy  cast  Iron 
— we  have  great  strength  but  no  Ex- 
cess Baggage  to  burden  the  top  or 
tower.  ,  , 

Take  these  prices  to  your  dealer  and 
insist  upon  having  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
Windmill  and  Tower: 
8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  20-ft. 

Four-Post  Tower   $50.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  25-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower    56.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  30-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower    60.00 

F.O.B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Towers  are  made  with  horizontal  angle 
braces  five  feet  apart,  starting  at  the 
ground. 

If  interested  in  other  combinations, 
see  your  dealer,  or  write  us  today  for 
free  Illustrated  Catalog  IT. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 
Kansas  City.  Missouri 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
rieas«  Mention  Kans»«  Farmer. 


DEVELOPING  THE  GILTS 


A GOOD  brood  sow  is  the  foundation 
for  successful  pork  production.  Too 
often  undeveloped  gilts  are  used  for 
breeding  purposes  and  are  depended  upon 
each  year  to  produce  the  hogs  for  feed- 
ing. It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  add 
young  sows  to  the  herd,  but  the  pork 
producer  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  young,  under-sized  gilt  will  not 
produce  as  strong  and  vigorous  pigs  as 
will  the  mature  sow  or  the  well  grown 
gilt.  If  gilts  from  the  first  litter  the 
young  sow  farrows  are  saved  for  breed- 
ing, the  breeding  herd  is  sure  to  run 
down.  Growth  is  retarded  by  early 
breeding  and  unless  special  attention  is 
given  to  growing  out  the  sow  following 
the  farrowing  of  her  first  litter,  she 
never  will  become  a  profitable  brood 
sow.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  the  large,  mature  sow  produces 
larger  pigs  and  more  to  the  litter  than 
does  the  small,  young  sow. 

The  excuse  offered  for  breeding  gilts 
young  is  that  it  costs  too  much  to  keep 
them  until  they  are  fully  developed. 
Again,  it  costs  more  to  winter  big,  ma- 
ture brood  sows  than  gilts,  so  the  old 
cows  are  sold  and  gilts  saved  to  take 
their  places.  However,  the  value  of  the 
well  developed  sow  as  a  producer  is 
enough  more  to  make  up  for  this  extra 
cost  of  maintenance.  It  is  profitable  to 
keep  as  many  mature  sows  in  the  breed- 
ing herd  as  possible,  and  in  replacing 
them  it  is  a  question  whether  a  gilt 
from  a  gilt  should  ever  be  saved  for  a 
brood  sow. 

Many  breeders  of  pure -bred  hogs  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  breed  a  gilt  under  a 
year  old.  Fall  gilts  are  bred  to  pro- 
duce spring  litters  and  spring  gilts  are 
not  bred  until  they  are  a  year  old  and 
then  farrow  their  first  litters  in  August 
or  September.  The  producer  of  market 
pork  may  not  be  warranted  in  following 
this  practice  of  the  breeder  of  pure- 
breds,  to  the  letter,  but  he  can  at  least 
pick  out  the  young  sows  that  are  to  be 
used  as  breeders  and  see  that  they  are 
given  the  kind  of  feeding  necessary  to 
develop  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Future  brood  sows  should  be  selected 
before  they  are  weaned.  If  they  are  all 
litter-marked  this  is  not  so  essential, 
but  no  good  hog  man  will  save  sow  pigs 
for  brood  sows  without  knowing  what 
sow  produced  them. 

These  young  sows  need  plenty  of  bone- 
and  muscle-making  feed.    Alfalfa  pas- 


ture' with  a  mixed  grain  ration  contain- 
ing a  little  tankage  or  meat  meal,  will 
give  them  the  kind  of  framework  they 
need.  Alfalfa  pasture  alone  will  not 
properly  grow  out  gilts.  They  simply 
cannot  eat  enough  of  it — it  is  too  bulky. 
Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be 
profitable  to  limit  the  grain  ration  given 
to  pigs  on  alfalfa  that  are  to  be  fat- 
tened for  market  later,  but  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  do  it  with  the  future 
brood  sows.  It  is  necessary  to  bring 
young  sows  into  the  breeding  herd,  but 
every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to 
have  them  well  grown  before  they  far- 
row the  first  litter. 


New  Remedy  for  Bloat 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports the  use  of  formaldehyde  as  a  rem- 
edy for  bloat.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
very  effective.  The  treatment  consists 
in  giving  the  cow  bloated  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution 
— commonly  called  formalin — shaken  up 
in  a  quart  of  water.  In  drenching  a 
cow  the  whole  dose  should  not  be  poured 
down  at  once.  It  is  far  safer  to  give  it 
a  few  ounces  at  a  time  so  as  not  to 
choke  the  animal.  Improper  drenching 
often  causes  pneumonia.  It  is  a  good 
plan  even  when  giving  internal  reme- 
dies, to  put  a  rope  or  wooden  gag  in 
the  cow's  mouth.  This  seems  to  favor 
the  belching  of  the  gas  and  thus  relieves 
the  distended  paunch.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  compel  the  animal  to  take  ex- 
ercise. 

Bloat  is  a  very  common  trouble  where 
much  alfalfa  is  grown.  If  given  a 
chance,  cattle  and  sheep  will  consume 
large  quantities  of  green  alfalfa  or  clo- 
ver. It  begins  to  decompose  in  the 
paunch  under  certain  conditions,  form- 
ing gas  very  rapidly.  Unless  the  animal 
is  relieved  the  pressure  may  become  so 
great  as  to  rupture  some  of  the  internal 
organs,  resulting  in  death.  Dairymen 
are  especially  subject  to  losses  from 
bloat  since  they  are  often  tempted  to 
graze  their  cows  on  green  alfalfa  when 
other  feed  is  short. 

There  is  always  danger  and  it  is  well 
to  watch  the  animals  closely  and  be  pre- 
pared to  administer  some  form  of  treat- 
ment quickly.  Of  course,  in  really  seri- 
ous cases  internal  remedies  will  not  save 
the  animal  and  as  a  last  resort  the  gas 
must  be  let  out  through  the  left  side. 


Kansas  Experiment  Station  Ends  Test 

December  6,   1915   to  June  3,  1916—180  Days 

FIFTEEX  steers  were  fed  in  each. of  the  six  lots.  They  averaged  about 
fifteen  months  of  age  when  the  experiment  closed.  Feeds  were  charged 
to  them  at  the  following  prices:  Shelled  corn,  60  cents  a  bushel; 
ground  corn,  $1.17  a  hundredweight;  corn  and  cob  meal,  95.7  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight; ground  kafir,  $1  a  hundredweight;  ground  kafir  heads,  80 
cents  a  hundredweight;  cottonseed  meal,  $37  a  ton;  alfalfa  hay,  $8  a  ton; 
silage,  $3  a  ton.    Ten  cents  a  hundred  was  allowed  for  grinding  grain. 

In  reporting  the  results  at  the  cattlemen's  meeting  in  Manhattan 
June  9,  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growing 
of  the  feeds  had  returned  a  fair  profit  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  allowed. 
Much  of  the  roughage  was  inferior.  The  silage  crops  were  immature  and 
would  have  brought  nothing  if  they  had  not  been  fed  to  cattle.  The 
alfalfa  was  likewise  much  damaged  by  rain.  The  grower  of  the  cattle 
who  received  $40  a  head  for  the  calves,  also  made  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
selling  price  was  placed  on  the  different  lots  by  a  committee  of  buyers 
from  the  Kansas  City  and  Wichita  stock  yards.  The  detailed  results 
appear  in  the  table.  No  account  has  been  made  of  the  labor  of  feeding  or 
the  value  of  manure  and  -waste  saved  by  hogs. 

LOT  1      LOT  2      LOT  3      LOT  4      LOT  6      LOT  6 

"3  "5  "3         ."c3         s'S  "3 
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Initial  weight                      462.6  lbs.  465.3  lbs.  470.4  lbs.  472.8  lbs.  45S.8  lbs.  460.5  lbs. 

Final   welgnt   898.9  896.6  880.7          896.9         840.3  902.4 

Total  sain   436.3  431.3  410.3         424.1         381.5  441.9 

Average  daily  gain               2.42           2.39  2.28  2.35           2.12  2.45 

Average  Daily  Ration: 

Grain   11.53  11.71  12.76  11.68  12.75  11.81 

Cottonseed  meal    1.58  1.58  1.58  1.58  1.58  1.6S 

Alfalfa   hay    3.79  3.80  3.79  3.82  3.82  7.17 

Silage   9.46  9.49  6.32  9.44  6.15 

Cost  of  100  pounds  gain.  .  $7.52         $8.17         $7.72         $7.45         $7.35  $7.99 

Cost  of  feed  per  steer  $32.80     -$35.26  $31.69  $31.59  $28.05  $35.34 

Inlt.  cost  per  steer  @$8.75  40.48  40.71  41.16  41.37  40.14  40.29 

Total  cost  per  steer               73.28  75.97  72.85  72.96  68.19  75.63 

Cost  of  marketing                  3.60  3.5S  3.52  3.59  3.36  3.61 

Market  price  per  cwt.  ...  10.25  10.25  10.25  10.00  9.50  10.25 

Value  per  steer                      92.14  91.90  90.27  89.69  79.83  92.49 

Profit  per  steer                     15.26  12.35  13.90  13.14,  8.28  13.25 
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SELL  OFF  THE  OLD  STOCK 


THE  old  hens  that  have  stopped 
laying,  and  the  old  roosters,  are 
not  likely  to  prove  profitable 
stock  to  carry  over  to  next  season.  It 
is  much  better  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
some  way  and  give  the  room  to  the 
young  stock.  Not  only  this,  but  old  hens 
molt  later  every  year  and  get  their  new 
feathers  so  late  that  they  do  not  get  to 
laying  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Thus 
they  are  unprofitable  all  through  the 
winter  when  eggs  are  high  in  price. 
Hens  make  better  breeding  stock  than 
pullets,  but  no  one  wants  to  carry  over 
more  hens  than  are  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  you  have  only  a  few  old  fowls, 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
kill  them  and  sell  them  to  customers  or 
to  some  local  butcher,  either  alive  or 
dressed.  But  if  you  have  a  large  num- 
ber, the  only  way  to  dispose  of  them  is 
to  send  them  to  some  larger  market,  a 
commission  house,  or  packing  concern. 
In  warm  weather  it  is  not  easy  to  ship 
dressed  poultry  long  distances,  unless 
thoroughly  cooled  and  well  iced.  It  is 
much  easier  to  crate  them  alive  and 
ship  them.  Old  fowls,  unless  very  nice 
and  fat,  will  not  bring  a  high  price, 
though  prices  are  very  good  just  now — 
about  14  cents  per  pound  live  weight 
for  fat  hens.  The  roosters  should  be 
put  in  separate  crates,  for  they  sell  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  hens — about  9 
cents  per  pound,  we  believe.  When  the 
hens  begin  to  molt  it  is  too  late  to  try 
to  feed  them  up,  and  you  have  a  naked 
lot  of  hens  that  nobody  wants  to  buy. 
Sell  them  now  while  they  are  fat  and 
before  they  commence  to  molt. 

Now  that  the  chicks  are  growing 
nicely,  see  that  you  don't  lose  them  by 
the  rat,  cat  or  skunk  route. 

It  is  awful  disappointing,  after  raising 
chicks  to  a  frying  size,  to  have  fifty  of 
them  taken  in  one  night  by  rats,  as  was 
the  experience  of  a  neighbor  of  ours. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what 
to  do  when  the  wing  feathers  on  young 
chicks  are  extra  large  and  are  drooping 
on  the  ground.  About  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  clip  the  feathers  close.  This 
stops  their  growth.  The  unnatural  and 
excessive  growth  takes  the  strength  of 
the  chick  and  it  is  generally  a  puny  one 
that  is  affected  this  way. 

If  you  are  in  the  poultry  business  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  look  after  every  detail.  The  details 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  if 
they  are  looked  after  very  carefully  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  will  be  thus 
pretty  well  attended  to.  Success  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the  little 
things,  and  if  these  are  neglected,  failure 
is  lurking  at  your  door,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  you  as  soon  as  enough  of  the  little 
things  are  left  undone. 

Exposure  is  one  of  the  evils  that  we 
should  look  to.  Hens  that  are  compelled 
to  remain  out  in  drenching  rain  storms, 
or  in  a  hard  wind  all  day  will  not  thrive. 
Hens  will  sometimes,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, leave  a  dry,  comfortable  house  and 
go  out  in  quite  a  hard  storm  for  several 
hours,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  is 
best  for  them.  Cold  and  dampness  will 
surely  affect  the  health  of  the  hens  and 
check  the  output  of  eggs  more  or  less, 
and  especially  so  if  the  hens  are  com- 
pelled to  expose  themselves  to  bad 
weather  very  long. 

The  egg  supply  is  diminishing  and  the 
hens  are  resting.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let 
them  rest  for  awhile,  for  their  arduous 
services  during  the  spring  deserve  it. 
But  after  they  have  rested  for  a  time, 
you  want  them  to  commence  laying 
again,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
them  a  change  of  food.  If  you  have  been 
feeding  principally  on  corn,  change  to 
some  other  grain,  even  if  you  have  to 
buy  it,  while  you  have  corn  on  hand. 
The  hens  get  tired  of  the  same  grain 
right  along,  and  will  respond  to  a  change 
of  food  quicker  than  to  anything  else.  If 
you  would  have  eggs  in  very  warm 
weather  you  must  feed  the  hens  extra 
■well,  not  forgetting  animal  food. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  poultry  rais- 
ing is  to  get  the  hens  to  molt  early,  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  lay  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  Left  to  themselves,  hens 
will  take  a  long  time  to  molt,  and  will 
not  finish,  until  cold  weather  sets  in. 
They  will  not  then  lay  until  early  spring, 
and  all  the  profits  for  the  winter  months 


are  lost.  At  a  poultry  institute  a  poul- 
tryman  of  long  experience  gave  his 
method  of  controlling  the  molting  of 
hens.  As  soon  as  the  hens  are  through 
laying  he  turns  them  on  alfalfa,  feeding 
them  bran  only,  in  addition.  Under  this 
treatment  they  finish  molting  quickly, 
get  new  feathers  and  begin  laying  in 
September.  By  October  they  are  in  full 
laying  condition  and  make  a  profit 
through  the  fall  and  winter.  Of  course 
the  earliest  hens  to  molt  are  the  ones 
that  commence  to  lay  earliest  in  the  fall. 
Some  poultrymen  help  start  the  hens  to 
molting  by  feeding  very  sparingly  for  a 
time,  till  the  hens  have  commenced  to 
shed  their  feathers,  then  to  feed  them 
all  the  stimulating  feed  they  will  eat. 
A  little  linseed  meal  in  their  soft  feed 
will  help  them  to  molt  early. 

Never  wait  till  you  find  the  hens  pick- 
ing at  themselves  before  you  begin  to 
look  around  for  liee.  The  proper  way  is 
to  look  every  few  days  for  signs  of 
them.  Now  and  then  pick  up  a  hen  and 
look  her  over  carefully.  In  fact  when- 
ever you  have  occasion  to  pick  up  a  hen 
for  any  reason  whatever,  do  not  put  her 
down  without  a  good  examination  for  lice. 
If  you  find  liee,  it  is  a  case  of  going 
over  every  hen  in  the  house  with  some 
good  lice  powder.  But  the  best  thing  to 
do  about  lice  is  to  prevent  them  making 
an  appearance.  This  can  be  done  by 
thoroughly  spraying  the  house,  roosts 
and  nest  boxes  with  a  good  disinfectant 
and  lice  killer.  Then  provide  a  nice 
dusting  place  to  keep  themselves  free  of 
lice.  It  pays  to  do  this,  for  it  is  a  hard 
proposition  when  you  actually  discover 
them  and  know  that  they  have  a  foot- 
hold. 


In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  we  would 
state  that  the  chickens  alluded  to  are 
suffering  from  chicken  pox.  This  is  a 
disease  which  is  quite  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
dangerous  or  fatal  disease,  and  succumbs 
to  treatment  very  readily.  Its  symp- 
toms are  small,  warty  sores  which  ap- 
pear on  the  head.  These  often  come  so 
thickly  that  they  run  into  each  other 
and  it  is  then  that  the  disease  is  at  its 
worst.  To  cure  this  disease  give  a  rather 
heavy  dose  of  epsom  salts  to  the  whole 
flock.  Wash  the  sore  places  on  those 
which  show  the  disease  with  some  good, 
pure  soap  and  water,  giving  them  a  good 
soaking.  Rinse  with  clean  water  and 
swab  thoroughly  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen. After  the  heads  have  become  dry. 
anoint  with  carbolated  vaseline.  If  the 
treatment  is  thorough,  this  will  often 
cure  the  disease.  Disinfect  the  premises 
and  see  to  it  that  the  sleeping  quarters 
of  the  fowls  are  dry  and  clean.  Some 
advise  rubbing  the  scabs  off  the  sores 
and  anointing  with  a  solution  of  turpen- 
tine and  coal  oil  or  a  weak  solution  cf 
carbolic  acid,  but  this  seems  a  pretty 
severe  treatment,  and  the  first  method 
is  preferable,  though  it  takes  a  little 
more  time. 


Preservation  of  Eggs 

An  inquiry  comes  in  for  a  good  method 
of  preserving  eggs.  We  presume  this  is 
sent  by  some  one  in  the  country  who 
wants  to  save  a  few  dozen  eggs  until 
winter  or  when  eggs  are  scarce.  The 
cheapest  and  best  method  is  with  dry 
salt.  Place  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  crock  or  jar,  then  put  your 
eggs  so  that  they  will  not  touch  each 
other,  then  another  layer  of  salt  over 
them  and  so  on,  alternating  the  eggs  and 
salt  till  the  crock  is  full.  These  will 
keep  for  several  months.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  eggs  are  perfectly  fresh 
when  laid  down,  otherwise  salt  or  even 
saltpeter  won't  save  them.  Nothing  can 
save  a  rotten  egg  from  getting  rotteher 
with  time.  Another  method  is  to  use 
water  glass.  This  can  be  obtained 
through  druggists  at  from  one  dollar  to 
one  and  a  quarter  per  gallon.  A  gallon 
of  the  water  glass  being  made  into  ten 
gallons  of  the  preservative  by  simply 
dissolving  it  in  ten  gallons  of  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  before 
use.  You  put  the  eggs  into  the  mix- 
ture until  the  receptacle  is  full,  then 
keep  them  in  a  cellar  or  room  of  even 
temperature  which  does  not  go  over 
sixty  degrees  in  temperature.  Where 
large  quantities  of  eggs  are  desired  for 
preservation  the  cold  storage  system  is 
the  one  to  use,  and  if  near  any  town  of 
size  facilities  for  storing  eggs  in  cold 
storage  warehouses  may  be  hired  at  so 
much  per  case. 


This  Bin  Will  Make  You  $200  to 

$800  Clear  Profit 

(£2223  £2^2'  C^^v 


This  is  the  year  to  hold  your 
Wheat.  Don't  dump  it  on  the  market 
at  harvest  time  for  65c  per  bushel. 
HOLD  AT  LEAST  1.000  BUSHELS 
for  a  month  or  two  and  get  $1.00  or 
more  per  bushel.  This  will  net  you 
over  $200  clear  profit  and  pay  for  the 
bin  besides. 

To  be  sure  that  your  grain  is  in 
first  class  condition  so  that  it  will 
command  the  highest  price  at  mar- 
keting time,  store  it  in — 

C  OIiTJMBI  AN  METAL  GRAIN  BINS. 

Our  1.000  bushel  capacity  all  metal 
bins  will  give  you  a  net  profit  of 
from  $200  to  $800  at  a  cost  of  12y2c 
per  bushel.  Every  farmer  who  holds 
his  grain  will  certainly  profit  from 
the  war  prices.  The  more  grain  you 
hold  the  more  money  you  will  make. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  fill  in  the  coupon  telling  us  which  size  of  bin  you  desire  and  we'll 
ship  it  at  once  without  a  cent  in  advance,  sending  the  invoice  and  prepaid  bill 
of  lading  to  your  bank.  All  metal  construction  makes  COLUMBIAN  GRAIN 
BINS  rat,  bird,  fire  and  lightning  proof.  No.  20  gauge  best  grade  galvanized 
metal  is  used  m  the  body,  with  No.  24  gauge  in  the  bottom  and  No.  26  gauge 
in  the  roof. 

These  bins  are  sectional  in  construction.  Each  section  being  joined  by 
our  patented  joint  which  greatly  strengthens  the  walls  and  makes  erection 
simple  and  easy.  Tou  can  do  it  yourself  in  a  few  hours'  time.  Every  bin  is 
equipped  with  large  5x2  foot  hinged  door,  provided  with  hasp  for  locking.  A 
collapsible  shoveling  board  is  provided  which  prevents  the  grain  from  running 
down  faster  than  it  is  taken  away.  A  sacking  spout  permits  the  removal  of 
over  half  the  contents  of  the  bin  without  shoveling. 

COLUMBIAN  BINS  may  be  mounted  on  platforms  and  hauled  out  to  the 
tnresher  for  filling.    This  saves  the  cost  of  sacks,  twine  and  labor  of  handling. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOWr^.^-pf^---- 


Don't  wait  until  harvest  but  write  now  and 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


take  advantage  of  our  low  delivered  prices.  _ 
Decide    NOW — Today — to   hold   your    wheat  I  Pleaie  f  ...  SCO  Bushel  GaW.  Bin$  88.88  1    We  pay 
for  $1.00  or  more  per  bushel.    If  your  dealer  |    ship  I  ...1000  Bushel Galy.  Ein  $123.00  j  the  freight 

cannot  supply  you  with  COLUMBIAN  Bins  | 
we'll  sell  you  direct  on  our  no  money  in  ad-  ■  TvTom<1 
vance  proposition.     Remember  we  pay   the  .  1'<lD'e' 
freight  to  any  station  in  the  state  of  Neb., 
Kans.,  Okla.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  Iowa  and  111.    Write  I  P. 
for  special  prices  delivered  in  other  states. 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co., 

1607  W.  13th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I 

I 

J  Shipping  Point  , 

J  Send  Bill  of  Lading  to: 

,|  (Name  of  Bank)  


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 

One  Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.    No  trade  considered.  This 

13  C.  A^WILLIS,  DOUGLASS.  WYOMING 

1,000  A.,  two  miles  McAlester,  city  15,000. 
200  a.  fine  bottom  land.  150  a.  in  cult.  60 
a  meadow.  Bal.  pasture.  Splendid  fence, 
water.  Good  imp.  $21  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

UTICA,  NESS  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

On  main  line  Missouri  Pacific.  Send  for 
list  of  sixty  wheat,  corn  and  stock  farms, 
any  size  you  want,  map  of  Kansas  and  other 
literature.  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  any 
land,  do  you  know  of  anyone  who  does?  If 
you  do,  send  us  the  names  of  parties  who 
might  buy  land  here.  If  we  close  a  deal 
with  any  of  them,  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Buxton  Rutherford  Land  Co., 
Utiea,  Kansas. 

Come  to  Fowler,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas 

Where  great  opportunity  awaits  you;  where 
you  can  buy  the  finest  of  alfalfa  lands  set 
to  alfalfa  with  flowing  artesian  wells;  flna 
orchards  and  homes  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Finest  of  wheat  land,  Improved,  at 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Friends,  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Baptist  churches  with  large  con- 
gregations. Write 

THE  HADDICAN  LAND  CO..  Fowler,  Kan. 

A  SNAP 

640  Acres  of  Land,  well  improved.  582 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  every  foot 
tillable;  fine  black  wheat  land.  Last  years 
1915  wheat  crop  made  47  bushels  per  acre. 
Good  5-room  house,  big-  barn,  lots  of  sheds 
and  outbuildings,  3  miles  from  town.  Price, 
$35.50  acre.  Will  trade  for  Kansas  wheat 
land.  What  have  you  to  offer?  For  further 
information  write  to 

JOHN  YOUNG,  OWNER,  PAMPA.  TEXAS. 

320  ACRES 

Two  miles  of  town,  all  smooth,  tillable  land, 
nicelv  located,  nicely  divided  into  farming 
land,"  meadow  and  tame  grass,  well  watered, 
close  to  school,  splendid  neighborhood.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  descriptive  booklet 
of  farm  bargains. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 


If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kaxsas 
Fabmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Km. 


GOOD 

KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIDGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


OrrAWA,KANS 


Little  Talks  to  H 


ousekeepers 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

Become  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  in  Kansas.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating-  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.    Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


 OTTAWA 


Hetyful  Hints  Here  for  the  \(fotnen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


O.  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant; 

And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken. 

— Scott. 


he 


If  man  could  have  half  his  wishes 
would  double  his  troubles. 

Children  and  princes  will  quarrel  for 
trifles. 


It  is  easy  to  keep  the  heels  and  edges 
of  shoe  soles  blackened  and  neat-looking 
by  applying  liquid  polish  to  them  with 
an  old  tooth  brush. 


In  pressing  wool,  use  a  sheet  of  dark 
brown  paper  instead  of  a  damp  cloth, 
and  the  results  will  be  equal  and  will  be 
accomplished  in  less  time. 

In  running  rods  through  curtains, 
place  a  small  thimble  over  the  end  of  the 
rod.  This  will  protect  the  curtain  from 
the  rough  edge  and  will  make  the  task 
easier. 


Poor  Richard  says: 
There  is  no  little  enemy. 
Necessity  never  made  a  good  bargain. 
Clean  your  finger  before  you  point  at 
my  spots. 

Three  may  keep  a  secret,  if  two  of 
them  are  dead. 

A  lazy  man  runs  for  office  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  place  to  sit  down. 


Effect  of  Club  Work  Lasting 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged 
to  become  active  in  the  state  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  An  inci- 
dent emphasizing  the  possibilities  of  this 
work,  has  just  come  to  our  attention 
through  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

One  of  the  poultry  club  boys  of  last 
year,  who  won  a  trip  to  Manhattan,  re- 
turned from  the  agricultural  college 
filled  with  enthusiasm  over  dairy  cows 
and  dairying.  His  visit  to  the  dairy 
barn,  his  inspection  of  tne  cows,  and  the 
things  he  learned  about  the  business  of 
dairying,  opened  his  eyes  and  filled  him 
with  a  desire  to  work  with  cows — some- 
thing he  had  never  done,  as  he  lived  in 
town.  He  called  upon  a  neighbor  who 
had  a  cow,  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
looking  after  her  and  doing  the  milking. 
He  was  given  the  job. 

When  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 


Handy  Bojek  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  767? — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to'  42  inches  bust  measure.  Another 
of  the  popular  waists  that  are  "full  in  their  blousing,"  but  it  has  features  all  its 
own  to  win  for  it  approval.  The  collar  that  is  novel  in  its  uncertain  line  has  edging 
for  a  finish.  At  the  shoulder  mark  we  see  gathrrs  in  the  blouse  fronts  that  show 
re  vers  embroidered.  No.  7671 — Children's  Apron  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  A  pretty  style,  not  too  practical  in  appearance  to  serve  as  a  dress.  Made 
with  long  or  short  sleeves.  A  noticeable  detail  is  the  pocket  at  either  side  In  fancy 
cut  and  finished  with  edging,  in  harmony  with  the  collar  and  cuff  trimming.  No. 
7687 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  In  the  scheme 
of  this  waist  we  see  excellent  taste.  It  is  odd,  yet  It's  stylish.  The  vest  and  collar 
are  in  one — a  novel  application  of  the  new  collar  idea.  In  surplice  style  the  vest 
closes  the  full  blouse.  One  or  two  materials  can  be  used  in  making  this  waist.  No. 
7431 — Misses'  Dress:.  Cut  in  sizes  14.  16.  18  and  20  years.  The  long  loose  lines  of 
this  dress  are  among  the  leading  favorites  for  slender  figures.  There  is  a  surplice 
vest  in  the  center  of  the  front  and  a  handsome  belt  piecing  at  the  waist  line,  below 
which  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  full.  No.  7656 — Ladies*  Skirt:  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  In  diagonal  suiting  or  plaid  this  model  will  make  up  most 
effectively.  Slightly  raised  waist  line  used — a  one-inch  lap  of  the  left  front,  stitched 
from  waist  to  center  front  hem,  gives  tailored  effect.  No.  7689 — Ladies'  Kimono: 
Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  design  appeals  because  of  the 
fitted  back  yoke  and  the  generous  lines  from  the  body  part  where  it  drapes  to  just 
below  ankle  depth.  In  front  a  simulated  yoke  is  formed  by  the  clever  arrangement 
of  the  bias  banding. 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


POULTRY  WANTED. 

BROILERS,  SQUABS,  DUCKS,  TOM 
turkeys,  roosters  and  hens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 

LEGHORNS. 

PURE  BUFF  EGGS,  $3.50  hundred.  Jes- 
sie Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock.  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.     Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Eggs,  twelve,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  Frank  Hall, 
Toronto,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— STRICTLY  FANCY 
matings,  splendid  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  fifteen,  prepaid.  J.  F.  Cox,  Route  28, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

UTILITY  BARRED  ROCKS  AT  BER- 
muda  Ranch.  Eggs,  fifteen,  $1;  hundred,  $4. 
Frank  Hall,  Toronto,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  Hock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


MAMMOTH'  WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS, 
sired  by  37-pound  torn,  $3  eleven.  Jessie 
Crites,  Florence,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


SIX  PURE-BRED  R.  C.  RED  ROOSTERS, 
hatched  last  year,  for  immediate  sale,  cheap, 
Mrs.  Howard  Martindale,  Madison,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  RED  EGGS— HUNDRED, 
$3.50;  thirty,  $1.50.  Mrs.  Rosa  Janzen,  Gen- 
eseo,  Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30,  $2.50;  50. 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  BABY  CHICKS, 
guaranteed,  at  Colwell's  Hatchery,  Smith 
Center.  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  RED  BABY 
chickes,  10c  each.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hill,  Toronto, 
Kansas. 


REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita.  Kan. 


WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton.  Kan. 

When  writing  *n  adTe»-*i»«in.  please  mention 


was  announced,  this  boy  was  otic  of  the 
first  to  enter,  and  though  he  is  one  of  , 
the  youngest  members — just  old  enough 
to  join — he  is  among  the  best  in  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  elut>  work  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  goes  about  it. 

Thus,  work  in  the  state  poultry  club 
may  be  responsible  for  making  a  good 
farmer  of  this  boy. 

We  Live  Not  to  Ourselves  Alone 

How  true  it  is  that  we  cannot  live 
our  lives  without  influencing  and  being 
influenced  by  others.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  wheel  of  Time,  and  unless  we  carry 
our  share  of  the  load  the  strain  on  the 
other  spokes  will  be  the  greater  for  our 
weakness.  If  we  willingly  shift  the 
load,  the  loss  will  be  our  own  and  the 
gain  will  be  theirs  who  take  up  the  ex- 
tra burden. 

The  mortal  who  goes  through  life 
thinking  the  world  is  indebted  to  him, 
will  never  reach  the  heights  of  true  hap- 
piness, as  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
lifting  him  there,  ft  will  be  he  who  goes 
about  lending  a  hand — whether  to  help 
an  individual  or  community — who  will 
unconsciously  climb  the  winding  path  to 
happiness.  And  as  he  nears  the  summit 
he  will  find  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  he 
has  radiated  has  borne  fruit  in  a  com- 
pany of  voluntary  co-workers  and  the 
object  of  the  journey  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  pleasure  of  companion- 
ship along  the  way. 

Does  all  this  seem  impossible?  It  is 
not.  It  is  human  nature  to  be  a  slave  to 
work  and  to  feel  that  all  the  daily  rou- 
tine duties  must  be  taken  care  of  each 
day  before  outside  matters,  as  we  call 
them,  can  be  given  consideration. 

One  of  the  happiest  families  we  have 
ever  known,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  one  in 
which  the  children  numbered  five  and 
for  many  years  an  additional  one  or  two 
were  included  in  the  family  circle  and 
given  the  care  and  training  which  helped 
shape  them  into  useful  citizens  of  whom 
those  who  reared  them  were  proud. 

The  mother  in  this  home,  with  the 
help  of  the  children,  did  her  own  daily 
housework,  the  sewing  for  the  family, 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  church,  and 
was  connected  with  those  movements 
having  for  their  purpose  making  the 
community  a  better  one  in  which  to  live 
and  surrounding  the  young  people  with 
environments  leading  onward  and  up- 
ward. The  mother  and  father  were  of 
one  mind  concerning  all  these  matters, 
and  the  children  were  made  a  band  of 
willing  helpers,  all  happy  In  their  work 
and  meanwhile  getting  a  perspective  of 
the  life  field  of  labor  into  which  they 
have  fitted  one  by  one  as  the  home 
training  has  been  completed. 

At  no  time  has  the  income  of  this 
family  been  more  than  moderate,  yet 
there  has  been  enough  and  some  to 
spare,  of  money  as  well  as  of  love  and 
influence.  In  this  home  the  value  of 
character  and  trained  minds  and  hands, 
has  been  emphasized,  and  the  lives  that 
have  gone  out  from  it  .testify  to  the 
helpfulness  of  ideals.  Two  of  the  chil- 
dren have  completed  university  courses 
with  clean  records  and  high  grades,  and 
the  others  are  well  on  their  way  toward 
similarly  fitting  themselves.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  now  dean  of  women  at  the 
school  from  which  she  graduated  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  there  exerting  an 
influence  for  good  born  of  those  sterling 
qualities  of  character  developed  in  the 
home. 

These  parents  are  still  as  young  in 
thought  as  are  their  children,  and  are 
the  coveted  companions  of  all.  And  they 
still  give  of  their  time,  money,  and 
effort,  to  family,  church,  and  com- 
munity. They  long  since  realized  their 
obligation  to  society  as  well  as  to  those 
solely  dependent  upon  them,  and  in  ful- 
filling it  their  lives  have  been  enriched 
and  they  have  been  truly  happy.  Such 
lives  leave  behind  them  wealth  which  is 
incalculable. 


Farm  Boy  Cavaliers 

This-  is  an  order  planned  and  organ- 
ized by  Professor  D.  D.  Mayne,  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  It  corresponds  to  the  Boy 
Scout  movement.  Though  yet  new, 
many  troops  are  being  organized,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  soon  be  a  national 
order. 

Any  four  farm  boys,  each  of  whom 
has  the  use  of  a  horse  for  riding,  may 
form  a  troop.  The  members  will  meet 
on  horseback,  elect  a  leader,  an  assistant 
leader,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
They  will  then  take  the  pledge  of  the 
order,  sign  their  names  to  the  roll,  giv- 
ing their  postoffiee  addresses.  A  copy  of 
the  roll  will  then  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  whom 
blanks  and  detailed  information  may  be 
obtained.  The  general  organization  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  United  States 


government;  each  state  organization  to 
its  own  state  government. 

Boys  entering  the  organization  will 
take  the  rank  of  page.  No  one  will  be 
accepted  who  cannot  ride  a  horse  at  a 
gallop,  and  no  one  under  the  age  of  12. 
A  page  may  become  an  esquire  by  being 
able  to  repeat  the  pledge  and  the  twelve 
principles  of  the  order,  by  earning  at 
least  five  achievement  badges,  and  by 
having  not  less  than  $50  on  deposit  in 
his  own  name  in  some  bank,  or  invested 
in  some  farm  project.  An  esquire  may 
become  a  knight  by  earning  at  least 
seven  additional  achievement  badges  and 
by  having  at  least  $100  in  bank  or  in 
some  farm  project. 

The  Cavaliers'  pledge  reads:  "I  pledge 
my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  do  my  best 
to  serve  my  God,  my  country  and  all  per- 
sons who  need  my  service;  that  L  will 
keep  myself  clean  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  that  I  will  observe  the  principles  of 
the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers." 

The  Cavaliers'  twelve  principles  are 
service,  preparedness,  personal  honor, 
obedience,  loyalty,  kindness  and  charity, 
courtesy,  courage,  industry,  thrift,  clean- 
liness and  reverence. 

Achievement  badges  arc  won  by  wo'k 
in  alfalfa  or  clover-growing,  applied 
chemistry,  automobile  operation,  barley 
growing,  barnyard  sanitation,  bee  cul- 
ture, beef-calf  feeding,  bird  study,  black- 
smithing,  butter-making,  canning,  car- 
pentry, cement  construction,  civic  effort, 
corn-growing,  entomology,  farm  account- 
ing, forestry,  harness  mending,  milk 
production,  painting,  photography,  plant 
diseases,  plowing,  poultry  raising,  and 
similar  farm  activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Boy  Cavaliers, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  farm  pro- 
jects such  as  have  been  named.  Certain 
public  services  will  be  required  such  as, 
regularly  patrolling  roads,  serving  as 
fire  wardens,  dragging  roads,  planting 
shade  trees,  protecting  the  country 
against  disease-bearing  '  insects,  ex- 
tirpating roadside  weeds,  and  serving  as 
mounted  escorts  in  public  processions. 

All  inquiries  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  addressed  to  Professor 
Mayne  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hot  Weather  Dishes 

The  body  needs  nourishing  food  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather,  for  there  is  work  to 
be  done  which  requires  an  energy- 
making  diet,  but  there  is  also  need  for 
keeping  the  body  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  many  dishes  which  are 
both  appetizing  and  cooling,  and  these 
combined  with  the  substantial  foods,  will 
be  healthful. 

Fruit  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  system,  and  desserts  which  are  a 
combination  of  fruit  and  gelatine  are 
delicious  and  refreshing.  The  following 
recipes  can  be  served  plain  or  trimmed. 
The  addition  of  chilled  whipped  cream 
will  make  them  even  better: 

LEMON  JELLY. 
2  tablespoonfuls  gelatine 
V2  cupful  cold  water 
2Vz  cupfuls  boiling  water 

1  cupful  sugar 

%  cupful  lemon  juice 
Soak  the  gelatine  twenty  minutes  in 
cold  water,  add  boiling  water,  strain,  and 
add  to  sugar  and  lemon  juice.   Pour  into 
mould  and  chill. 

ORANGE  JELLY. 

2  tablespoonfuls  gelatine 
%  cupful  cold  water 

1%  cupfuls  boiling  water 

1  cupful  sugar 

1%  cupfuls  orange  juice 

3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

This  should  be  made  the  same  as  the 
lemon  jelly. 


Salmon  Loaf. 

1  can    salmon  • 
4  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter 
1  cupful  bread  crumbs 
4  eggs,  well  beaten 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Drain  the  liquid  from  the  salmon, 
keeping  this,  then  pick  and  mash  salmon, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  the  melted 
butter,  bread  crumbs  and  eggs.  Mix 
well,  steam  one  hour.  Serve  with  sal- 
mon sauce. 

SALMON  LOAF  SAUCE. 
1  cupful  milk 

Liquid  from  one  can  of  salmon 
Pinch  of  salt 
1  tablespoonful    corn    starch  dissolved 

in  little  milk 
1  tablespoonful  butter 
Boil  this  mixture  in  double  boiler  or 
pan  set  in  another  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  until  it  thickens.  Add  one  well 
beaten  egg  just  as  it  is  removed  from 
stove. 


Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 
As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each -month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Knox  Nut  Frapp^ 

%  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
I  cup  cream.     Va,  cup  cold  water.      %  cup  milk. 
Vi  cup  sugar.  White  of  one  egg. 

I  cup  cooked  pineapple  and  strawberries. 
I  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and  dis- 
solve over  hot  water.  Add  dissolved  gelatine  to 
cream,  milk  and  sugar  and  stir  in  beaten  white  of 
egg.  When  cold,  add  pineapple  and  strawberries 
which  have  been  chopped  in  small  pieces,  also 
chopped  nuts.   Serve  ice  cold  in  sherbet  glasses. 

Try  ThU  Dessert 

A  cooling  and  welcome 
suggestion  for  warm  days. 
To  get  sure  results,  use 


(  Granulated) 

This  is  the  gelatine  pre- 
ferred by  most  housewives 
because  it  is  pure,  granulated 
and  unflavored. 

Four  pints  can  be  made 
from  one  package  —  you  can 
make  only  one  pint  from  a 
"flavored"  package. 

Knox  Gelatine  will  help  you 
prepare  numerous  salads,  des- 
serts, puddings  and  ices. 
Complete  instructions  are  giv- 
en in  our 

New  Recipe  Book 
Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's  name.  En- 
close  2c  stamp  for  pint  sample. 

Chas.  6.  Knox  Co.,  Inc. 

432  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Meet  >Ie  at  the 
Tl'l.l.EK 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $2.00  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors — Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Exrellente 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kills 

ail  file*.  Neat,  clean* 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madeoi 
metal,  can '  tspill  or  tip) 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective* 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  express  pre* 
V  paid  lor  {1. 

HAROLD  SOHERS,  160  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  W.  ?. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  vou  want. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  Chief  836S 

Sire-  of  the  World's  Grand  Champion  Jack.  Kansas  Chief  8743 
In  publlo  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Elllnwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  Jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Bfeit  llbtral  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  sise,  quality, 

bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  aire  at 

Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1916. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      -      -      -      -      STERLING,  KANSAS 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  IB  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  bv  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  mv  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Pair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  Jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  In  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 


l  bay. 
They 


A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other 
Bired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (61358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska, 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -      WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


100  -  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  -  100 

ALL  IMMUNE,  BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  July  and  September  litters.  A  few  Receiver  gilts 
bred  to  The  Wonder  by  Long  Wonder.  A  few  gilts  sired  by  First  Metal  and  bred  to 
Receiver  Wonder.  These  are  big  stretchy  gilts  and  will  please  anyone.  Also  a  few 
October  and  November  gilts  and  a  few  choice  October  boars.  Can  ship  pairs  or  trios,  not 
related.    Prices  reasonable.    Come  and  see  our  herd.    Over  700  registered  hogs  on  the  farm. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
Two  Miles  from  Town.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman. 

FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Poland's 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
PO  LANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in 'the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  in  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog.  ask  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  disjjlay.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Seven  fall  boars  by  Iowa  King, 
the  first  prize  aged  boar  at  Missouri  State 
Fair  last  year.  Price  $30.  First  check  gets 
choice.    All  immune. 

P.  M.  ANDERSON,  Lathrop,  Mo. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE      -      Leonardville,  Kansas. 


LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL        -        -        HUME,  MISSOURI 


HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettie's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
C.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 


Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Four  young  bulls,  nine  to  eleven  months  old. 
C.  E.  CASHATT,  OSKALOOSA,  KAN. 


Askew's  Shorthorns 

Registered   Shorthorns,   bulls  and  heifers, 
reds  and  roans.     Bred  and  raised  on  Clover 
Lawn  Farm.     Main  line  Missouri  Pacific. 
C.  W.   ASKEW  &   SONS,   UTICA,  KANSAS 


LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

ALVEY   BROS.       -       MERTDKN.  KANSAS 

Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  $15  each;  pair.  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anvwhere  in 
Kansas.    t.  C.  Gookin,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PICS.  Write  for  breed- 
Ing  and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  vour  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


^gr, iijjg^j    REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 
f^^Ji£lffi&hM  Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug* 
ttmii  MflW  Md.  hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
WBM^jgsgj&  heavy  fleece.     Quick  shipping  facilities 
WStfk'WSy    a!K-   Priced  cheap.     412  head.  Above 

HOWARD^CHANOLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


fvGUtRNSDf  BULL  isosure^ 

\o  \rtcrease  your  profits.  Grade  uj>  your 
herd  by  us'irvfj  a  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Results. 

Send  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Oub. 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 


ANGUS  CATTLE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  Offer  For  Sale  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Any 
Number,  Single  or  Carload  Lots. 

These  cattle  have  size  and  quality  and  are 
bred  in  the  purple.  See  them  at  Lawrence- 
forty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  on  Santa  Fa 
and  Union  Pacific  railways. 

SUTTON  &  PORTEOUt 

Phone  8454.  Route  6.  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KINO      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Duroc  Bred  Sows 

For  Sale — Ten  Duric  sows  bred  for  June 
and  July  litters.  Price,  $30  to  $50.  Also 
ten  fall  boars,  all  registered,  price  $20  to 
$30.  First  order  gets  choice.  Don't  wait. 
These  are  real  bargains. 

J.  R.  SMITH,    Newton,  Kansas 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 


GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged:  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.     Will   price   a  few   cows  and 

heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn.  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Common  sense  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediatel  y  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  15-16THS  PURE, 
$20  each,  express  prepaid.  Write  us  for  Hol- 
steins.     "Edgewood,"  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  OF  DESIRABLE 
breeding  and  promising  development.  Reg- 
istered. Soon  to  freshen.  J.  W.  Marley, 
Oswego,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS— TWO 
carloads.  Fancy  grades.  What  do  you 
want?  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-lGths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER,  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  It.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler,  114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3,357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  STOCK — A 
clean  35-cent  restaurant  in  Sylvia.  Address 
A.  W.  Duer,  Sylvia,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — 1,350  ACRES  IN  TENNES- 
see.  The  most  famous  live  stock  farm  in 
the  bluegrass  region  of  Middle  Tennessee. 
Address  Percy  Brown,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 


160  ACRES,  7  MILES  MARYS  VILLE. 
Trading  point,  school,  churches  near  by. 
Bight  room  house,  large  hay  and  cattle 
barn,  granary,  other  buildings;  stock  scales; 
good  water.     Howard  Vail,  Marysville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


BUY  A  FARM  IN  TEXARKANA  TERRI- 
tory.  Truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  all  round 
farms  in  the  uplands,  $10  an  acre  up.  Red 
River  valley  lands  leveed  and  drained,  $15 
an  acre  up.  No  richer  land  anywhere. 
Fifty  miles  good  roads,  60  miles  building. 
For  full  data  address  Young  Men's  Business 
League,  Texarkana,  Ark. -Texas. 


PET  STOCK. 


BELGIAN  HARES.  ALL  VARIETIES. — 
Pheasant  eggs,  goldfish,  fancy  pigeons.  Good 
farm.     J.  W.   Wampler,   Garden  City,  Kan. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


ACCLIMATED  BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS 
— Bran  sack  full.  $1;  six  sacks,  $6.  Frank 
Hall.  Toronto,  Kan. 


WANTED 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  Q.  List.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips,  any  amount, 
from  assorted  seed,  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 


PURE  NANCY  HALL  POTATO  PLANTS 
free  from  disease,  shipped  day  order  re- 
ceived. Millions  ready.  Two  hundred,  50c; 
five  hundred,  80c;  per  thousand,  $1.25.  Ev- 
erything .shipped  prepaid,  either  parcel  post 
or  express  as  wanted.  J.  S.  Norman,  Ben- 
tonville,  Ark. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  PAUL  HAR- 
rison,  813  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,   Topeka,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  M  ARBS 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
s&a  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  J.  I.  CASE  SEPAR- 
ator  24  x  42;  new  Garden  City  feeder  and 
gearless  blower;  one  Fairbanks  &  Morse  oil 
tractor  15-25.  Both  good  as  new.  Also  one 
Case  28  x  50  separator  with  hand  feed.  J.: 
A.  Haffener,  Alta  Vista,  Kan. 


$1,000  PER  MAN  PER  COUNTY.  STRANGE 
invention,  startles  world — agents  amazed. 
Ten  experienced  men  divide  $40,000.  Kor- 
stad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200  in  14  days.  Schlei- 
cher, a  minister,  $195  in  first  12  hours. 
$1,200  cold  cash  made,  paid,  banked  by 
Stoneman  in  30  days;  $15,000  to  date.  A 
hot  or  cold  rtwining  water  bath  equipment 
for  any  home  at  only  $6.50.  .  Self-heating. 
No  plumbing  or  waterworks  required.  In- 
vestigate. Exclusive  sale.  Credit  given. 
Send  no  money.  Write  letter  or  postal  to- 
day. Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Allen  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  eize  14  x  19 
Inches.  Shows  each  township  In  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  hl» 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  brlstol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer,  To- 
kepa,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP  —  BY  CALVIN  PRIEST  IN 
South  Brown  Township,  Edwards  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  one 
2-year-old  steer,  color  black:  two  dim  bars 
above  marks  unknown  on  right  hip.  Ap- 
praised at  $40.  Florence  Erwin.  County 
Clerk,  Kinsley,  Kan. 


TAKEN  I'P  —  BY  L.  D.  BIMUS  OF 
Scott  Township.  Scott  County,  Kansas,  on 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1916.  one  gray  pony 
mare  branded  oh  right  hip;  one  bay  pony 
mare  with  white  streak  in  face;  one  sorrel 
pony  mare  branded  on  right  shoulder  with 
letter  T.  Appraised  at  $25  each.  John  L 
Whitson,  County  Clerk,  Scott  City,  Kansas. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.   Free  official  drawingj.  Capital  Patent 

Co.,  Dept.  E.  WashinetQn.  D.  C. 


Fredonia,  Kansas,  May  26,  1916. 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Discontinue  all  ads  with  the  Saturday,  May  27,  issue. 
Will  remit  in  full  for  balance  on  account  just  as  soon  as  I  get  a  "breathing 
spell."  Still  shipping  every  spare  egg  I  can  produce  and  booked  ahead  as 
late  as  hatching  will  be  safe.  Thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  Kansas 
Farmer.    Yours  with  appreciation, 

Mrs.  Clyde  Meyers. 


June  17,  1910 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand:  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  abovo  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Charlton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


MORGAN  HORSES — For  sale,  four-year- 
old  Morgan  stallion,  Daniel  Edwin  by  Green 
Mountain  6490.    J.  ED  BAILEY,  Irwin,  Iowa 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey   bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  anv  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

B Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
I    R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER   HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  1389GB,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves.  $25 
up.     S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnet  t.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Tears  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At  World's  Original  and  Greatest  School 
and  become  independent  with  no  capital 
invested.  Every  branch  of  the  business 
taught  In  five  weeks.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
31  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.  

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE  -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

J    P    ni  IVPR    Live    Stock    and  Real 
'  ■  •l-",tn         Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.    Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Siock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 
at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Cholera-immuned  young  stock  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  always 
reasonable. 

DONALD  R.  ACKLIN,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wb«»ler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Devine,  Representative 


Addr  ess  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Far  ner 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes    icurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 

Herefords. 
Oct.  7— J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Oct.  10 — Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 
Oct.  16— W.  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Oct.  13— Dr.  J.  H.  Umax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  17 — John  D.  Henry,  Lecompton,  Kan. 
Oct.  19 — H.  B.  Walter,   Effingham.  Kan. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Bvrne,  Saxton.  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — Walter  W.  Heatl,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Oct.  21 — P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 


Spotted  Polands. 

Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamespott,  Mo. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


Smith  &  Hughes  of  Topeka,  owners  of 
one  of  the  richly  bred  Holstein  herds  in 
Kansas,  report  their  herd  doing  well.  This 
is  one  of  the  Holstein  herds  in  Kansas  that 
is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  heavy 
producing  families  of  the  breed  and  are  the 
kind  that  are  profit  producers. 


Ben  Schneider  of  Nortonville  reports  his 
Holsteins  doing  fine  this  year.  Mr.  Schnei- 
der owns  one  of  the  producing  herds  and  at 
this  time  has  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  a  number  of  outstanding  young 
bulls. 


The  Holstein  herd  owned  by  McKay  Bros, 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  making  a  good  record 
again  this  year.  The  past  records  show 
this  herd  to  be  one  of  the  consistent  pro- 
ducers that  return  a  profit  every  year,  re- 
gardless of  conditions. 


Alvey  Bros,  of  Meriden,  Kan.,  owners  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  herds  of  O.  L/C. 
hogs  in  the  state,  report  their  herd  doing 
well.  This  year  they  have  one  of  the  best 
lots  of  spring  pigs  ever  raised  on  the  farm. 
Their  herd  has  for  years  furnished  breeding 
stock  to  start  new  herds  in  Kansas  and 
other  states.  They  have  the  type  that  are 
profitable  feeders. 


George  Deitrich  of  Carbondale,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  Angus  herds  in 
this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  He 
has  a  very  fine  lot  of  calves  this  year. 


Redman  &  Son  of  Tipton,  Mo.,  owners  of 
Itedhurst  Jersey  herd,  one  of  the  best  Jer- 
sey herds  in  Missouri,  report  their  herd 
doing  well  this  year.  They  have  one  of  the 
heavy  producing  and  profitable  herds  and 
have  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock  in  the 
herd  at  this  time. 


George  Sinn  of  Alexandria,  Neb.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  biggest  herds  of  pure-bred 
Mulefoot  hogs  in  the  West,  reports  his  herd 
doing  well.  Mr.  Sinn  succeeded  in  saving  a 
large  number  of  spring  pigs  this  year. 
Tula,  a  noted  sow  in  his  herd,  farrowed 
sixteen  pigs  and  saved  fifteen  of  them.  His 
herd  now  consists  of  150  spring  pigs,  a 
large  number  of  tried  sows  and  a  very  fine 
lot  of  fall  boars  and  gilts.  Last  year  Mr. 
Sinn's  herd  was  drawn  upon  heavily  for 
breeding  stock  by  Mulefoot  breeders  from 
a  number  of  states.  , 


Henry  C.  Glissman,  the  well  known  Hol- 
stein cattle  breeder  of  Station  B,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  reports  that  he  now  has  over  200  head 
of  choice  registered  and  high  grade  cows 
^md  heifers  in  his  herd.  The  breeding  of 
the  cows  and  heifers  in  the  Glissman  herd 
should  insure  producers.  Among  Holstein 
breeders  Mr.  Glissman  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  Holsteins  in  the  country. 
He  has  been  selected  to  judge  the  Holsteins 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Far  this  year. 


P.  M.  Anderson  of  Lathrop,  Mo.,  is  mak- 
ing a  great  success  with  his  herd  of  big- 
type  Poland  t'hinas.  At  the  head  of  this 
herd  is  the  great  show  and  breeding  boar, 
Iowa  King  67584.  This  hog  was  first  prize 
aged  boar  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1915, 
with  a  strong  class  competing  for  the  hon- 
ors. The  entire  herd  is  immune  and  about 
sixty  head  of  spring  pigs  are  coming  along 
nicely  for  a  fall  sale,  which  will  be  held 
in  Lathrop  on  October  21.  As  a  side  line 
Mr.  Anderson  has  a  very  fine  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  both  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  that  yield 
a  nice  profit  and  furnish  milk  for  the  pigs. 
A  feature  of  the  Poland  China  herd  at  this 
time  is  a  number  of  large  growthy  fall 
boars  all  sired  by  Iowa  King. 


H.  I..  Faulkner  of  Jamesport.  Mo.,  has  a 
great  lot  of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  again 
this  year.  At  the  head  of  this  hen!  is 
Spotted  Prince,  a  grandson  of  old  Budweiser 
and  a  hog  now  in  his  three-year-old  form 
weighing  about  850  pounds  in  just  breeding 
condition.  He  has  an  extra  large  bone, 
strong  back,  and  stands  on  his  toes  like  a 
pig.  This  hog  has  sired  a  number  of  good 
things  in  the  herd.  Spotted  Prince  is  as- 
sisted by  Honest  Abe,  by  a  son  of  Brandy- 
wine  anil  out  of  a  Brandywine  dam.  Spotted 
Chief  is  also  used  in  the  herd  and  has 
proven  a  great  sire.  He  puts  the  spots  on 
all  his  get  and  all  his  pigs  have  a  lot  of 
quality.  They  grow  big  and  mature  quickly. 
They  are  a  real  farmer's  hog.  Spotted  Chief 
is  sired  by  a  son  of  Brandywine  and  out  of 
the  great  herd  sow.  Carrie  M,  a  full  sister 
to  Brandywine.  This  makes  him  the  most 
Intensely  bred  Brandywine  hog  living.  All 
these  herd  boars  are  Faulkner  bred.  Mr. 
Faulkner  is  claiming  August  9,  1916.  for  a 
bred  sow  sale.  On  this  date  he  will  sell 
fifty  large  yearling  sows  bred  to  the  above 
boars  for  early  September  litters.  The  cat- 
alogs are  now  in  print. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CHOICE   HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  H.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  ono  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMAN         -         -         STATION  II         -         -         OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

CIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  sec  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEIKS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8*4x11  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6Y2.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.00, 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.   While.   500  for  $2.25, 
1.000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  .  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.75, 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 

Round  corner,  2%x3%  inches.  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9^..  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25,  1.000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS — 

No.  2.  Regular  size.  5%x&V2  inches.  Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS- 
NO.  1,  Special,  size  5%x5%  niches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1,  size  4%x8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 


KANSAS 

TOP  EKA 


FARMER 

KANSAS 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Howard  Chandler  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of 
Shropshire  sheep  in  that  state,  writes  that 
his  sheep  are  doing  extra  well  this  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  noted  flocks  of  Shropshire 
sheep  and  many  of  the  best  flocks  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  were  started  with  foundation 
stock  from  the  Chandler  farm.  A  feature  at 
this  time  is  the  large  number  of  spring1 
lambs  and  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  49  of  the 
American  Berkshire  Record.  The  volume 
contains  5.000  pedigrees  from  No.  205001  to 
210000,  list  of  transfers  of  recorded  animals 
since  Volume  48  was  issued,  and  other  in- 
formation of  value  to  Berkshire  breeders. 


R.  J.  Linseott  of  Holton,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  great  Register  of  Merit  herd  in  this 
state,  reports  his  herd  doing  fine  this  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  Jersey  herds  now 
in  existence.  Gamboa's  Knight.  In  service 
in  this  herd.  Is  more  than  a  half  brother  to 
the  senior  herd  bull  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  herd. 
At  Mr.  Cooper's  sale  on  May  30,  two  daugh- 
ters of  his  senior  herd  bull  sold  for  $3,000 
each  and  ten  head  of  his  get  sold  for  $10. - 
000.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  same  blood  in 
Mr.  Linscott's  herd.  Among  the  recent  sales 
he  reports  is  a  bull  and  two  cows  to  Emery 
Huff  of  Oronoque,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

RAISING  Registered  Holsteins.  Trying 
hard  to  keep  herd  healthy.  Living  close  to 
Nature.     Cows  calving  regularly. 


TREDBCO  FARM 


Route 


KINGMAN,  KANSAS. 


23- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 


-23 


Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
3*rom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER.   NORTON  YILLE.  KAN. 

IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietert.ie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  davs,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.   COOKE   &   SON,   MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of   very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by    Wauseona   King  Komdyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  St  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A•K;l?;el^,, 

H.  B.  Conies,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Herefords  and  Perchercns 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls.  2  and  3  vears 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.'  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PALL   E.    WILLIAMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale— Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by.  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR   SALE— 1915    bull    calves   bv  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998.  a  2,400-pound  bull| 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN, 
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All  Four  For  Only  $1.50 

 Our  Great  Summer  Offer  


HERE  is  the  biggest  offer  that  Kansas  Farmer  has  given  its  readers  for  a 
long  time.  For  a  short  time  only  we  can  offer,  through  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  magazine  publishers,  a  combination  of  Kansas  Farmer, 
Every  Week  Magazine,  Today's  Magazine,  and  People's  Home  Journal,  for  only 
$1.50.  Read  carefully  our  big  offer  and  the  descriptions  of  each  magazine  in  this 
club.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  will  act  quickly  on 
this  tremendous  bargain. 


Kansas  Farmer 


Kansas  Farmer  is  the  great  farm 
weekly  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Has 
been  published  continuously  since  1803 
and  is  the  oldest  farm  paper  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.   It  is  the  most  care- 
fully edited  farm  paper  in  the  West, 
lWnmWot  a         from  the  standpoint  of  practical  infor- 
*-B,iin**8^<n,  j         mation.    Both  the  editor  and  associate 
editor  were  reared  on  Kansas  farms  and 
have  made  a  life  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  territory 
covered  by  Kansas  Farmer.  "It  is  the  absolutely  reliable 
guide  for  the  practical  farmer — "the  paper  of  real  help." 


Every  Week 


Every  Week  comes  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  filled  with  the  best  stories,  pic- 
tures in  colors,  financial  articles,  health 
articles,  stories  of  the  theater,  and  a 
wealth  of  interesting  material.  It  is  a 
magazine  every  member  of  the  family 
will  enjoy  and  value. 


$3.00  For  Only  $1.50 


Peoples  Home  Journal 

People's  Home  Journal  is  a  maga- 
zine of  fiction.  It  publishes  stories 
written  by  the  most  famous  writers  in 
the  world.  They  will  entertain  you 
every  month  if  you  will  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  magazine.  There  is  a  complete 
novelette  in  each  issue.  These  stories 
are  so  varied,  absorbing  and  interesting 
that  you  simply  cannot  miss  a  single  one.  You  will  also 
find  departments  on  cooking,  care  of  children,  departments 
for  entertainment,  and  newest  fancies  in  needlework.  Peo- 
ple's Home  Journal  touches  every  part  of  life  in  the  home. 


Today's 


Today's  Magazine  will  give  you  many 
hours  of  pleasure.  Every  number  is  like 
the  visit  of  a  welcome  friend.  It  radi- 
ates helpfulness  and  good  cheer,  and 
drives  away  the  blues.  For  the  latest 
styles,  delightful  stories,  money  saving 
and  labor  saving  ideas,  Today's  Maga- 
zine is  the  leader.  It  is  a  real  necessity 
to  every  woman  who  has  at  heart  the 
health,  welfare,  progress  and  happiness 
of  her  family.  Women  everywhere  are 
talkinsr  about  Today's  Magazine. 


Read  This  Big  Offer  It  Saves  Money 

Here  is  $3.00  worth  of  magazines  for  only  $1.50.  This  great 
production  is  made  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  Hardly,  if  ever,  has  there  been  so  much  value  offered  for 
so  little  cash.  We  urge  upon  every  reader  the  necessity  of  writing 
at  once  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  big  bargain. 

This  offer  is  open  to  all — new  or  renewal.  If  your  subscription 
is  now  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  it  one  year. 

Address  KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kans. 
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Kansas  farmer 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  26. 

TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    JUNE  24,  1916. 

Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 

THIS  year  the  serious  Hessian  fly  infestation  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas.   The  injury  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  serious  damage,  wheat  growers  should  immediately 
after  harvest  put  into  practice  the  methods  which  have  been  found  practical  and  effective, 
not  only  for  the  control  of  the  fly,  but  also  for  producing  maximum  yields  of  wheat. 

The  infestation  in  the  fall  wheat  comes  from  two  sources— the  stubble  of  the  pre- 
vious crop  and  from  volunteer  wheat.   Plow  them  under  deep. 

Fields  of  volunteer  wheat  or  oats  also  constitute  the  initial  breeding  grounds  of 
the  green  bug.  —Geo.  A.  Dean 


Five  Important  Steps : 

1.  The  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 

2.  The  destruction  of  all  volunteer  wheat. 

3.  The  delay  of  planting  until  the  fly  free  date. 

4.  The  plowing  under  of  stubble  fields  left  to  plant  to 

some  other  crops. 

5.  The  co-operation  of  the  entire  community. 


You    Must    Fight    Hessian    Fly    From    July    to  Novem 

Copyright.  1916.  by  Kansaa  Farmer  Company 
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Buy  More  and 
Cheaper  Mileage 
at  a  Time 

by  purchasing  at  the 
price  of  ordinary  tires 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Only  pneumatic  tires  ever 
submitted  to  official  mile- 
age test  of  The  Automobile 
Club  of  America.  Certified 
average  of  nine  strictly  stock 
casings,  6,760  miles,  includ- 
ing records  of  10,164,  9,220 
and  8,940  miles. 

Guaranteed— per  warranty 
tag  on  each  casing— for 

6,000  miles 

And  then  under  all  normal  con- 
ditions of  service,  good  for  a  few 
thousand  more. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  best  demon* 
strate  the  economy  of  quality. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER  CO. 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and 
service  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 


You  will  know  Vacuum  Cut  dealers 
by  this  Blue  and  Yellow  Sign 


You  pay  for  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


Stack  Your  Hay  *J**g  I  J« 
The  Easiest  Way/fo/yK&Wft 

^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

kSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  bay  any- 
'  .where — no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
i  cannot  tip — fully  guaranteed 
\— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
tat  Manufacturer's  prices. 
^Ab  long  as  our  present 
'  ^supply   lasts  prices 
vWlll  not  be  advanc- 
ved,  bo  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 
'  price 
list. 


F.  WYATT  HFC.  CO..  910  N.  5th  ST„  SAUNA,  KANS. 


MaUeable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non-  Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation  r 
K.l.»azoo  T.nk  4  Silo  C.  n;."f",T 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Book  ever 
published.  Tells  the 
m^m^m_  principlesof  good  en- 
gine construction  so  plain  and  so  in- 
teresting that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.   Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1603  Oakland  Ave 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1(102  EmpireBldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•  17:°°  6lll«ll»d 

$1  I  1 


GURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Srieder.      |  «?l  I  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.   It  Willi 
pay  you  to  In- 
vestigate. Writo 
tor  catalog  and  J 
price  ISSU 


Free  Catalog  colors  explains 
fa  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 
Elect!  r.  Wheel  Co. 

34  Elm  SI.,Qumc».IIL 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automooiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVIotorcycles 


THE  following  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  adopted  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Tractor 
Farming  Demonstrations.  The  Kansas 
demonstration  will  be  held  in  Hutchin- 
son. July  24-28. 

1.  Public  demonstrations  shall  begin 
at  1  o'clock  and  end  at  3.  Private  dem- 
onstrations may  be  held  in  the  forenoon 
from  8  o'clock  to  11:30. 

2.  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  more 
than  one  tractor  of  each  size  on  the  field 
during  the  public  demonstrations  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work.  He  may  have 
one  or  more  machines  performing  differ- 
ent operations,  namely:  one  plowing,  one 
disking,  one  seeding,  etc. 

3.  Size  of  land  for  each  tractor  exhib- 
itor for  plowing  demonstrations  will  be 
determined  by  the  average  number  of 
plow  bottoms  pulled,  the  width  of  plows 
and  speed  of  machine  as  given  in  com- 
pany's catalog.  Each  tractor  exhibitor 
must  plow  out  dead  furrow  to  its  left. 

4.  All  exhibitors  will  be  allotted  land 
in  the  same  field  or  adjoining  fields  dur- 
ing each  day's  demonstration.  Land  for 
private  demonstrations  w|ll  be  provided 
daily. 

5.  All  plows  on  any  given  gang  must 
be  set  at  the  same  depth  and  kept  there 
during  the  day's  demonstration.  This 
depth  will  be  announced  daily,  by  the 
general  manager.  (Plows  found  operat- 
ing otherwise  will  be  ordered  from  the 
field  for  the  balance  of  the  day's  work.) 

6.  In  all  public  demonstrations,  the 
motor  or  tractor  must  not  be  run  at 
more  than  10  per  cent  above  its  catalog 
plowing  speed.  Tractors  may  be  run  on 
high  gear  with  normal  engine  speed, 
when  disking,  harrowing,  seeding,  etc. 

7.  Positions  on  field  first  day  will  be 
arranged  alphabetically.  Each  field  will 
be  divided  into  four  divisions:  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  These  positions  will  shift  daily, 
making  each  exhibitor  occupy  a  similar 
position  in  the  field  as  does  his  com- 
petitor. Each  exhibitor  will  be  required 
to  finish  his  land  daily,  in  a  workman- 
like manner,  and  assist  in  plowing  the 
end  lands  as  directed  by  the  general 
manager. 

8.  Each  field  plowed  will  be  surveyed 
and  staked  ready  for  afternoon  demon- 
strations. These  fields  will  be  tested 
for  the  drawbar  pull  of  a  14-inch  plow, 
plowing  at  the  specified  depth  previous 
to  the  demonstration.  All  manufactur- 
ers will  be  furnished  information  rela- 
tive to  drawbar  pull  so  they  can  better 
determine  the  number  of  plows  to  use 
on  each  gang. 

9.  Each  tractor  shall  bear  a  placard 
showing  the  brake  horsepower  of  the  en- 
gine, the  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
plowing  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
kind  of  fuel  used. 

10.  All  tractors  on  the  demonstration 
field  belonging  to  one  exhibitor  must  be 
kept  on  or  along  the  land  allotted  him 
for  that  day's  demonstration,  until  the 
hour  designated  by  the  management  for 
returning  to  headquarters. 

11.  No  machine  will  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate with  special  equipment  other  than 
that  designed  for  practical  use  with 
same.  No  spectacular  methods  will  be 
permitted  on  the  part  of  salesmen,  or 
others,  to  attract  crowds.  The  demon- 
stration must  speak  for  itself. 

12.  Each  tractor  exhibitor  will  have 
the  privilege  of  burning  any  kind  of 
fuel  he  desires,  but  no  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  burn  fuel  of  higher  gravity 
test  than  that  used  by  his  competitor 
burning  the  same  kind  of  fuel.  All  ex- 
hibitors will  be  required  to  obtain  fuel 
from  source  designated  by  the  general 
manager. 

13.  Public  demonstrations  will  start 
on  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  close  on 
Fridays.  Mondays  will  be  known  as 
opening  clay. 

14.  No  time  will  be  required  of  exhib- 
itors to  make  movie  pictures  or  group 
photographs  for  commercial  purposes. 
Manufacturers  can  arrange  to  get  photo- 
graphs during  demonstration  if  they  de- 
sire. Any  manufacturer  or  representa- 
tive of  farm  or  trade  papers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  have  their  official  photographer 
on  the  grounds  to  get  pictures  for  their 
own  use. 

15.  Manufacturers  will  be  privileged 
to  make  dynamometer  tests  of  drawbar 
pull  of  their  tractors  during  any  day  of 
demonstration,  but  these  will  not  be  offi- 
cial and  cannot  be  published  as  author- 
ized by  the  management  of  the  demon- 
stration (such  tests  will  be  purely  edu- 
cational).    They  may  also  make  fuel 


consumption  tests  if  they  so  desire. 
These  tests  must  be  made  in  the  fore- 
noons, or  following  public  demonstra- 
tions afternoons. 

]G.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
daily  demonstrations,  showing  use  of 
tractors  harrowing,  disking,  seeding,  and 
other  farm  operations,  demonstrating 
general  utility  of  the  tractor.  The  rules 
governing  these  demonstrations  will  be 
the  same  as  those  applied  to  plowing. 

17.  The  interpretation  and  -  enforcing 
of  these  rules  shall  be  left  to  the  local 
manager  of  each  demonstration  and  the 
general  manager  of  demonstrations. 

18.  Each  company  exhibiting  at  these 
demonstrations  shall  appoint  one  man- 
ager who  will  be  expected  to  report  to 
the  general  manager  not  later  than  9 
o'clock  each  morning  for  instructions  and 
information  regarding  the  day's  work. 
This  manager  of  exhibits  will  be  held 
accountable  for  the  work  of  his  com- 
pany, and  no  instructions  will  be  issued 
to  anyone  else,  nor  will  requests,  in- 
structions, or  complaints  be  recognized 
from  anyone  but  this  exhibit  manager. 
He  shall  wear  a  badge  furnished  him, 
specifying  his  being  official  exhibit  man- 
ager. 

19.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  expected  to 
keep  plows,  tractors,  etc.,  around  his 
tent  arranged  in  first  class  order,  and 
the  land  allotted  him  for  exhibiting  pur- 
poses free  from  circulars,  rubbish,  etc., 
such  as  will  be  distributed  around  head- 
quarters daily.  They  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  use  care  at  all  times  in  oper- 
ating machinery  with  respect  to  its 
safety  for  all  visitors.  The  management 
will  appreciate  co-operation  of  these  ex- 
hibit managers  in  all  matters. 

General  manager  and  National  Trac- 
tor Committee  reserve  the  right  to  add 
new  rules  necessary  to  make  the  demon 
strations  a  greater  success. 


More  Land  for  Making  Meat 

The  bicycle  did  not  bring  the  "horse- 
less age,"  nor  has  the  automobile,  nor 
will  the  farm  tractor.  It  will  take  a 
much  more  adaptable  and  economical 
machine  than  has  yet  been  invented  to 
supplant  the  horse  as  a  source  of  power 
on  the  farm.  Still  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  motors  and  tractors  are 
destined  steadily  to  decrease  the  pro 
portion  of  farm  labor  done  by  horse 
power  and  so  reduce  the  number  of 
horses  kept  in  proportion  to  acres  cul- 
tivated and  crops  produced. 

This  means  that  as  the  use  of  tractors 
becomes  more  general  less  of  the  land 
cultivated  will  be  needed  to  produce  feed 
for  horses.  The  farmer  will  not  need 
to  tend  so  much  land  to  produce  feed  to 
keep  horses  to  tend  land — around  and 
around  the  circle.  It  seems  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  he  grow  more  feed  crops 
for  other  live  stock — for  meat  and  milk- 
producing  animals — and  keep  more  ani- 
mals of  these  kinds.  Certainly  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  more  of  them  on  the 
same  farm  if  he  can  make  one  team  and 
a  tractor  do  the  work  he  has  been  keep- 
ing three  or  four  teams  to  do. 

In  1913  over  thirty-eight  million  acres 
were  devoted  to  oats.  Not  all  the  oat 
crop  was  fed  to  horses,  but  most  of  it 
was.  Nearly  forty-nine  million  acres 
grew  hay,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
hay  Avas  fed  to  horses.  On  almost  every 
farm  a  large  part  of  the  farmer's  labor 
is  to  provide  feed  for  his  horses;  and 
these  horses  furnish  power  only. 

A  gradual  shifting  of  the  proportion- 
ate acreage  of  various  crops  and  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  kept  on  the  majority  of  farms 
may  be  looked  for  with  the  increasing 
use  of  the  traction  engine.  The  tractor 
will  not  only  release  the  faithful  farm 
horse  from  his  heaviest  burdens  but  will 
also  release  many  thousands  of  acres, 
now  applied  to  the  production  of  power, 
for  the  production  of  human  food. — E.  E. 
Miller,  in  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer. 


Taken  all  in  all  tractor  troubles  are 
very  similar  to  mule  troubles  in  that 
they  are  to  be  expected.  They  are  more 
or  less  serious  according  to  the  care 
given  by  the  operator  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  tractor  to  the  work  it  is 
doing.  Wise  men  do  not  work  Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds  to  plows  or  Clydes- 
dales to  rubber-tired  runabouts.  Get  a 
tractor  suited  to  your  work  and  get 
acquainted  with  it — your  motor  troubles 
will  then  amount  to  nothing. 


Silvers-Ohio' 

Hue  Logical  Silo  Filler 


New  Beater  Feed 

Saves  a  Man's  Work 

"Ohio"  owners  say  It's  one  of  the  most 
practical  labor  savers  ever  put  on  a  silo 
filler.  Throws  the  largest  and  crookedest 
bundles  of  corn  on  the  traveling  feed  table, 
and  without  further  attention  they  are 
beaten  Into  position— go  through  the  ma- 
chine— cut  to  a  mold-proof  semi-pulp.  Just 
another  one  of  those  big  features  that  ac- 
count for  "Ohio"  leadership.  But  it's  a 
feature  worth  while. 

Here's  the  machine  for  custom  work  or 
home  work.  Built  by  silo  filler  pioneers. 
Backed  with  62  years  of  manufacturing 
experience.  A  simple,  sturdy  giant  of 
strength  and  capacity.  Used  by  the  leading 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  around 
the  world.  Write  for  our  catalog  telling 
all  about  It. 

Silverize  Your  Silage 

Have  It  made  mold-proof  with  the 
"Ohio."  Cut  finer,  cleaner,  Into  a 
semi-pulp  that  packs  solidly,  expels 
the  air,  releases  the  sugar  juices,  fer- 
ments evenly— makes  the  high  quality 
silage  that  brings  maximum  milk 
yield  from  dairy  cows— puts  weight 
on  fat  stock.  Write  for  catalog  and 
our  book  on  "Silverized  Silage." 
Silver's  "Ohio"  is  made  in  7  sizes.  For  4 
h.p.  up  to  big  Bteam  tractors.  40  to  300  tons 
per  day.  Special  light  models  (for  4  to  8  h.p. 
gas  engines)  for  home  work.   Write  today. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  COMPANY 

352  Broadway  Salem,  Ohio 

"Modern  Silage  Methods," 
£64  pages— mailed  for  10c, 
coin  or  stamps. 
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These  Fingers  Hunt  Through 
Your  Straw  for  the  Last  Kernel 

THESE  wonderful  fingers  in  an 
Avery  Thresher  tear  up  every 
bunch  and  draw  the  straw  out 
Intp  a  thin  layer  so  the  grain  cannot 
help  but  drop  through.  That's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Avery  Threshers 
have  the  best  grain  saving  record  ever  made 
—99  9-10%  saved  in  21  field  tests  threshing 
on  canvas. 

If  you  are  a  grain  growing  farmer  It  will 
pay  you  to  have  your  grain  threshed  with  an 
Avery.  If  you  are  a  thresherman  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  an  Avery  to  thresh  with.  Two 
sizes  "Yellow-Kids"  for  individual  farmers, 
farmer  companies  and  threphermen  with 
small  runs,  and  five  sizes  "Yellow-Fellows" 
for  the  medium  and  larger  sice  runs. 

Get  ALL  the  facts  about  Avery  Threshing 
and  Plowing  Outfits.  Write  now  for  com- 
plete 1916  Catalog. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1405  Iowa  St.      Peoria,  Illinois 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch 
House  or  Jobber 
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nut  tne 
PUNCH 

into  the  motor 
—  take  the 
KICK  out  of 

the  motorist. 

Guaranteed 
Forever 
Sold  Everywhere 


rK.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

I  Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2H  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  G  milc9.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.    A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
moneyeverydayintheyear.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 
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WAR  ORDERS  HURT  AGRICULTURE. 

Farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
steel  market.  Unless  conditions  are 
radically  changed  in  the  near  future, 
they  will  feel  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
situation  even  more  keenly  than  they  do 
now,  and  already  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  price  of  farm 
machinery.  The  farmer  is  not  alone  in 
experiencing  inconvenience  and  loss  due 
to  the  conditions  in  the  American  steel 
trade  at  the  present  time.  The  manu- 
facturers of  his  equipment  are  more  agi- 
tated over  the  problem  just  now  than  he. 
Many  of  them  have  been  unable  to  get 
material  from  the.  steel  mills  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  keep  their  plants  under 
normal  operation. 

What  is  hitting  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  operating  equipment  hard  now,  if 
the  behavior  of  the  steel  fabricators  is 
not  corrected,  will  soon  be  hitting  the 
users  of  that  equipment,  and  citizens  at 
large.  The  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade 
Journal  comes  out  with  information  that 
reveals  a  serious  state  of  the  steel 
market.  According  to  this  authority,  a 
situation  has  arisen  because  of  the  war 
abroad  that  has  begun  to  work  almost 
unbearable  hardships  on  the  implement 
manufacturers  who  depend  upon  the 
steel  mills  for  most  of  their  material. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
danger  lying  in  the  steel  problem  now 
confronting  the  American  farm  imple- 
ment and  machinery  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, which  more  directly  serves  the 
public  than  any  other  class  of  manufac- 
turers, for  it  supplies  those  tools  and 
machines  to  farmers  with  which  they 
seed,  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops. 

If  the  problem  involved  only  price, 
declares  the  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade 
Journal,  it  would  be  considerably  sim- 
plified, but  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  get- 
ting the  material  at  any  price.  Nearly 
all  farm  implements  and  machines  are 
seasonable — that  is,  they  are  built  to  be 
sold  in  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  farmer  in  caring  for  particular  crops. 
It  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  have  his 
tools  promptly,  else  his  efficiency  will  be 
greatly  impaired,  not  to  mention  his 
livelihood. 

The  steel  mills  -  are  so  engrossed  in 
supplying  material  for  inordinately  pro- 
fitable war  munitions  that  they  display 
little  disposition  to  meet  even  the  barest 
needs  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Possibly  it  is  only  human  that  they 
should  thus  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
slight  their  old  home  customers  in  favor 
of  foreign  governments  willing  to  pay 
unheard-of  prices.  At  any  rate,  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  this  business,  the  steel 
people  have  seen  fit,  apparently,  to 
abandon  their  obligations  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

The  hurt  has  already  been  done  for 

1916.  Many  manufacturers  have  had  to 
suffer  delay  after  delay  in  getting  de- 
livery of  material — all  on  account  of  the 
war  orders.  It  is  not  their  hope  that 
any  corrective  measure  can  be  taken 
that  will  bring  relief  this  year.  It  is 
their  hope,  however,  that  either  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  those  in  gov- 
ernmental authority,  they  can  induce  the 
steel  fabricators  to  accept  orders  for 
seasonable  delivery  so  that  the  mischief 
already  done  will  not  be  redoubled  in 

1917,  if  the  war  lasts  that  long. 

CREOSOTE  PRESERVES  WOOD. 

Wood  is  likely  to  hold  an  important 
position  as  a  structural  material  for 
some  time  to  come.  Its  use  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  means  of  adding  to  its 
life  have  been  carefully  studied.  On  the 
farm  one  of  the  constant  sources  of  an- 
noyance and  expense  is  the  replacing  of 
posts  that  have  rotted  off  in  the  ground. 
Long-lived  post  material  is  none  too 
plentiful,  and  means  of  making  the  less 
valuable  woods  more  resistent  to  decay 
are  of  great  interest  to  everyone  using 
posts. 

The  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
companies  are  among  our  heaviest  users 
of  wood,  and  their  studies  in  methods 
of  preservation  are  most  valuable.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
began  making  extensive  tests  in  its 
wood  treating  department,  not  only  with 
ties  and  bridge  timbers,  but  with  fence 
posts.  This  company  has  found  that 
posts    properly    treated    with  creosote 


that  were  put  into  the  ground  in  1909 
and  only  recently  removed  for  inspec- 
tion, are  as  firm  in  fiber  as  when  set — 
seven  years  ago.  These  fence  post  ex- 
periments show  conclusively  that  a  big 
saving  can  be  effected  by  giving  posts 
proper  treatment. 

"I  would  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  a 
post  treated  by  a  standard  process  to 
last  twenty  years  or  longer,"  said 
George  Rex,  superintendent  of  treating 
plants  of  the  Santa  Fe.  "The  treated 
posts  we  put  in  the  ground  in  1909  are 
as  good  as  new — they  are  better  be- 
cause the  kind  of  untreated  posts  we 
formerly  used  lasted  an  average  of  four 
years.  I  am  sure  these  will  be  good 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  longer." 

The  average  white  cedar  posts  offered 
for  sale  cost  about  25  cents  apiece  at 
lumber  yards,  depending,  of  course,  on 
size  and  freight.  The  results  of  these 
railroad  tests  indicate  that  it  would  pay 
big  to  add  the  small  amount  necessary 
to  secure  posts  properly  treated.  A 
cheaper  grade  of  wood — one  that  is  more 
abundant  than  the  more  lasting  woods — 
takes  the  creosote  as  well  as  does  the 
high-priced  post,  and  this  effects  an- 
other saving. 

Just  at  the  present  time  creosote  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  it  has  been. 
It  is  a  by-product  of  the  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts and  a  number  of  these  are  in  much 
demand  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Increasing  the  life  of  posts  not  only 
is  a  direct  source  of  economy,  but  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  labor  due  to  the 
constant  replacing  of  rotten  posts  and 
the  necessary  repairs  of  the  fence. 

INDEX  AUTO  ENGINE  NUMBERS. 

Automobile  engine  numbers  are  now 
being  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  automobile  department  of  his  office. 
The  law  does  not  require  this,  and  here- 
tofore it  has  not  been  done,  but  the 
stealing  of  automobiles  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  is  to  aid  in  bringing 
thieves  to  justice  that  numbers  are  now 
being  recorded.  There  seem  to  be  organ- 
ized gangs  who  are  making  a  business  of 
stealing  cars,  and  a  great  many  are 
stolen  and  never  recovered.  Registering 
cars  by  the  serial  numbers  of  their  en- 
gines will  help  in  tracing  them  if  stolen. 
Owners  of  cars  can  greatly  assist  in  the 
work  of  restoration  of  stolen  cars  and 
bringing  thieves  to  justice  by  seeing  that 
the  correct  numbers  of  their  engines  with 
full  description  of  the  cars  are  furnished 
to  the  license  department.  Whenever  a 
car  is  stolen  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  promptly  notified. 

The  present  automobile  license  law  has 
now  been  in  effect  four  years.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  Kansas  or  any  other 
state  will  abolish  the  registration  sys- 
tem. The  law  can,  without  doubt,  be  • 
improved.  Automobiles  are  increasing  in 
numbers  rapdily  and  car  owners  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  system  of  registration 
that  can  be  worked  out.  If  the  present 
law  can  be  strengthened  in  any  particu- 
lar it  should  be  properly  amended  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Car 
owners  who  have  suggestions  can  be 
helpful  along  this  line  by  sending  in 
their  ideas  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Almost  ninety  thousand  auto- 
mobiles have  been  registered  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  date.  The  funds  collected 
are  being  used  on  the  highways  of  the 
state,  and  it  is  important  that  this 
money  be  wisely  expended. 

VALUE  OF  LAND. 

The  basis  for  the  value  of  land  as  set 
forth  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  Commence- 
ment Day  orator  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  differed  quite  materially 
from  that  of  the  average  real  estate 
boomer.  Mr.  Claxton  hinged  his  whole 
address  around  the  general  proposition 
that  land,  water  power,  mineral  wealth, 
— in  fact  every  natural  resource — can 
have  a  value  only  in  proportion  to  the 
use  that  man  can  make  of  it.  Some  of 
his  illustrations  were  most  vivid  and 
served  to  fix  the  mind  most  indellibly 
the  fact  that  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive soil  would  be  absolutely  worth- 
less except  as  the  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  using  it  made  it  possible 
to  realize  on  its  wealth  of  raw  material. 
It  is  intelligence  that  makes  raw 
material  available. 

Manhattan  Island,  where  now  stands 


New  York  City,  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  for  $28.  Recently  a  little  piece 
of  land  in  this  great  city  changed  hands 
at  the  rate  of  23  million  dollars  an  acre. 
Man's  ingenuity  and  skill  have  made  it 
possible  to  capitalize  this  bit  of  land  for 
this  enormous  sum  and  make  it  pay  by 
the  use  of  that  is  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Claxton  showed  that  there  are 
three  factors  giving  land  value,  first, 
natural  resources,  such  as  character  of 
the  soil,  location,  climate;  second,  the 
native  abilty  and  vigor  of  the  people  in- 
habiting it,  and  third,  their  acquired  in- 
telligence or  education.  The  first  two 
are  fixed  characters.  The  third  char- 
acter is  variable,  and  by  increasing  it 
the  value  of  land  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

This  address  was  a  most  wholesome 
one,  and  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
outgoing  class  and  others  in  attendance. 
It  gave  them  a  clearer  vision  of  what 
education  means  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  It  put  the  edu- 
cated man  to  the  front  and  showed  that 
culture  is  but  a  by-product  of  education 
and  not  its  primary  purpose.  "Culture," 
said  Mr.  Claxton,  "does  not  come  through 
studying  any  one  subject.  I  have  known 
a  gentleman  farmer  and  a  highly  cul- 
tured blacksmith.  It  is  the  result  of  an 
attitude  toward  life.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  philosophy  that  thinks  of 
the  man  who  handles  clods  as  being  him- 
self a  clod." 

The  wealth  of  Kansas  comes  from  the 
soil,  and  the  great  increases  have  been 
possible  in  crop  production  have  come 
about  largely  through  the  influence  of 
such  education  as  comes  from  schools 
and  colleges.  Mr.  Claxton  closed  with 
the  statement  that  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  Kansas  has  been  worth  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  to  the  state. 

ft  ft  ft 
.TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATIONS 
Success  in  tractor  farming  requires 
that  the  tractor  used  be  adapted  to  the 
size  and  character  of  the  farm  and  the 
type  of  farming  followed.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  select  a  tractor  suited  to 
the  work  it  is  to  perform  as  it  is  to 
select  live  stock  for  specific  purposes. 
Tractor  farming  is  so  new  a  departure 
that  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes. 

The.  national  tractor  farming  demon- 
strations were  planned  to  help  farmers 
in  making  wise  selections.  The  demon- 
stration conducted  at  Hutchinson  last 
year  was  attended  by  thousands.  This 
year  the  demonstrations  are  organized 
into  a  national  circuit,  beginning  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  the  week  of  July  17  to  21. 

Those  in  charge  will  devote  their 
whole  time  to  handling  the  different 
demonstrations.  No  one  need  question 
the  efficiency  of  the  management.  Their 
purpose  is  to  show  all  make3  of  tractors 
under  conditions  with  which  farmers  are 
familiar.  They  will  all  be  at  work  in 
one  field  at  the  same  time.  The  pros- 
pective tractor  user  can  study  the  dif- 
ferent outfits  as  they  perform  different 
farm  operations  and  be  his  own  judge 
as  to  which  one  most  nearly  suits  his 
requirements.  Farmers  interested  in 
tractors  should  by  all  means  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  see  the 
different  makes  in  operation.  Not  only 
will  tractors  be  shown,  but  plows  and 
other  accessories  of  power  farming. 

The  Kansas  demonstration  will  be 
held  at  Hutchinson,  July  24  to  28.  No 
fees  are  to  be  charged  and  there  will  be 
no  contests.  The  primary  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  the  working  of  the  various 
outfits,  and  this  rule  will  be  strictly 
followed.  The  rules  governing  the  dem- 
onstration are  given  in  full  on  the  op- 
posite page. 

ft    ft  ft 

POOR  KAFIR  STANDS 

Last  year  much  of  the  kafir  seed  failed 
to  mature  properly  and  lacked  in  vigor 
and  vitality.  Many  poor  stands  this 
spring  can  be  traced  to  the  use  of  1915 
seed.  H.  L.  Popenoe,  agricultural  agent 
of  Lyon  County,  reports  testing  samples 
that  showed  an  average  germination  of 
only  56  per  cent.  Much  of  this  imma- 
ture seed  molded  in  the  tester. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  poor  stands  of 
kafir  have  been  so  generally  reported. 

Mr.  Popenoe  found,  however,  that 
some  of  the  farm  bureau  members  in 
that  county  had  carefully  saved  seed  of 
the  1914  crop.    It  had  been  selected  in 


the  field  and  stored  in  the  head.  One 
man  reported  that  this  old  seed  was  up 
a  week  before  seed  from  last  year's  crop 
planted  in  the  same  field  the  same  day. 
A  delay  of  a  week  in  germination  indi- 
cates very  poor  vitality. 

Such  experiences  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  definitely  planning  to  save  seed 
in  the  head  and  to  save  enough  for  two 
years'  planting.  This  will  insure  hav- 
ing strong,  viable  seed  in  case  the  sea- 
son should  be  unfavorable  for  maturing 
the  crop.  It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for 
a  seed  field.  Give  the  field  selected  tho 
best  of  care  and  cultivation.  Later 
watch  for  heads  indicating  mixing  with 
cane  or  other  grain  sorghums,  so  that 
the  seed  saved  will  be  from  as  pure  a 
strain  as  possible. 

We  find  that  agricultural  agents  are 
assisting  in  this  kafir  selection,  some  of 
them  even  helping  to  conduct  head-to- 
row  tests  in  order  to  develop  purer  and 
more  desirable  strains  for  their  counties. 
This  is  important  work  and  they  should 
be  given  every  encouragement  possible. 

£t       $t  $t 

NEW  ADVANCED  REGISTRY  TEST 

At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  which 
was  held  in  Detroit,  June  7,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  Holstein  breeders.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  the  methods  employed 
in  making  the  year  records  for  Advanced 
Registry.  It  has  been  charged  that  they 
are  produced  under  abnormal  conditions, 
that  the  cows  are  not  bred  during  the 
progress  of  the  test,  and  that  in  general 
the  conditions  are  far  different  from 
what  they  would  be  in  practical  dairy 
work.  The  recent  action  of  the  associa- 
tion paves  the  way  for  a  new  kind  of 
long  distance  records.  It  took  the  form 
of  the  following  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  passed: 

"To  authorize  and  direct  the  board  of 
directors  to  provide  in  our  advanced  reg- 
istry classification  for  a  305-day  test, 
under  the  same  regulations  and  classi- 
fication as  those  now  governing  the  365- 
day  test.  To  assign  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  prize  money  offered  in  ad- 
vanced registry  division  for  milk  and 
butter  fat  records  to  the  305-day  test 
classification.  To  provide  that  cows 
whose  records  have  reached  or  exceeded 
the  305  days  may  be  entered  in  this 
new  classification,  but  those  records  that 
have  been  completed  prior  to  May  J. 
1916,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  prize  money  in  the  305-day  classi- 
fication." 

A  305-day  record  is  long  enough  to 
establish  the  milking  capacity  of  a  cow. 
A  test  of  this  length  can  be  conducted 
Avithout  interfering  with  the  breeding  of 
the  cows  so  they  will  produce  calves  each 
year.  This  length  test  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  breed.  Many  breeders 
will  take  advantage  of  a  305-dav  test 
who  would  make  no  effort  to  conduct  a 
365-day  test. 
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CREATING  NEW  BREEDS 

Creating  a  new  breed  is  the  work  of 
several  generations.  No  worthy  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  have  ever  been  cre- 
ated in  a  day.  It  has  required  long 
years  of  painstaking  work.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  number  of  animals  worthy 
of  being  saved  for  breeding  purposes  1*3 
small,  indeed.  Only  occasionallv  does  an 
animal  appear  that  marks  any'  advance. 
Men  with  the  constructive  skill  to  bring 
about  such  results,  are  not  numerous. 
Only  such  men  have  the  patience  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  bring  about  real 
improvement  in  animal  form  or  capacitv 
for  production.  This  has  been  the  his'- 
tory  of  every  established  breed  of  stock. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell  of  the  State  Live  Stock 
Registry  Board,  who  discusses  the  de- 
veloping of  a  new  breed  of  horses  on 
another  page  in  this  issue.  Even  though 
such  breed  were  needed  and  desirable  it 
could  not  be  arbitrarily  created.  Horses 
of  a  certain  size  and  weight,  irrespective 
of  ancestry,  can  be  registered  and  given 
a  record  number,  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  create  a  new  breed  that  will 
reproduce  true  to  type.  Even  in  our 
well  established  breeds  there  is  enough 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  accepted 
type  to  make  it  interesting  for  the  man 
who  would  grow  pure-bred  stock. 
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BABY  BEEF  FROM  KAFIR 

Ground  Kafir  Lot  J^dade  Profit  of  $13.14  a  Steer  in  Recent  Experiment 


THESE  STEERS  WERE  FED  GROUND  KAFIR,  COTTONSEED  MEAL, 
ALFALFA  AND  SILAGE.  THE  PROFIT  PER  STEER  WAS  $13.14 


PROFITS  per  steer  ranging  from 
$7.28  to  $15.26  were  made  in  the 
baby  beef  experiment  closed  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  June  3,  and 
which  was  publicly  reported  at  the  cat- 
tlemen's meeting  June  9.  The  table 
given  in  last  week's  Kansas  Farmer 
showed  results  in  detail.  Even  the  feed- 
ing of  ground  kafir  heads  to  steers  with 
a  little  cottonseed  meal  and  alfalfa  and 
silage  for  roughage,  gave  a  profit.  If 
this  head  meal  lot  could  have  been  fed 
thirty  days  longer  they  would  have  been 
more  nearly  finished  and  would  have 
brought  a  higher  price  and  a  greater 
profit. 

While  all  these  lots  made  money,  the 
most  significant  result  was  that  kafir  as 
a  grain  can  be  successfully  used  in  fin- 
ishing baby  beef  for  market.  The  silage 
fed  was  made  from  cane  and  kafir  with 
the  exception  of  some  corn  silage  that 
was  fed  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
test.  The  cane  and  kafir  did  not  mature 
last  season,  and  as  a  result  the  silage 
was  poor  in  quality.  In  this  test,  how- 
ever, all  lots  received  the  same  kind  of 
silage,  so  there  was  no  comparison  as 
regards  Tesults  secured  from  feeding 
silage  of  different  kinds. 

The  ground  kafir  lot  made  a  profit  of 
$13.14  a  steer,  and  the  ground  corn  lot 
$12.15.  At  the  time  the  experiment 
closed,  the  corn-fed  calves  showed  just  a 
little  more  finish  and  were  priced  at 
$10.25  a  hundred,  while  the  kafir-fed 
steers  were  priced  at  $10  a  hundred.  The 
total  feed  consumed  by  the  kafir-fed 
steers  during  the  180  days  they  were  on 
full  feed,  was  a  little  less  than  40 
bushels  of  kafir,  280  pounds  cottonseed 
meal,  a  little  over  a  quarter  ton  of  al- 
falfa, and  1,700  pounds  of  silage.  All 
but  the  cottonseed  meal  were  farm- 
grown  feeds,  and  such  feeds  as  can  be 
grown  over  most  of  Western  Kansas. 
All  over  the  western  part  of  the  state 
there  are  creek  bottoms  where  alfalfa 
can  be  grown,  and  when  properly 
handled,  the  sorghums  are  sure  of  pro- 
ducing forage  in  almost  any  year.  The 
Western  Kansas  man  can  full-feed  cat- 
tle whenever  he  has  raised  a  good  crop 
of  kafir  or  milo,  and  every  year  he  can 
grow  cattle  through  the  winter  season 
in  good  shape.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  work  at  the  Hays  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  all  over  the  West  there  are  cat- 
tlemen who  are  equally  successful. 

Professor  Cochel,  in  commenting  on 
this  feeding  test,  stated  that  cattlemen 
should  always  handle  their  stock  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions.    It  is  not  a  good 
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DRIFTWOOD  Hereford  Farm  is  in 
Rawlins  County,  Kansas,  out  in 
the  short  grass  country,  and  is 
owned  by  John  Focke.  Mr.  Focke  runs  a 
combination  farm,  raising  wheat  "on  a 
large  scale,  but  also  has  a  lot  of  rough 
land  for  pasture  purposes,  and  it  is  this 
part  of  his  farm  on  which  he  raises  the 
Herefords  this  little  sketch  tells  about. 
At  one  time  wheat  was  practically  the 
only  source  of  revenue,  but  as  the  owner 
of  Driftwood  Farm  remarked:  "We 
don't  always  raise  a  crop  of  wheat;  but 
it  don't  make  so  much  difference  to  me 
now,  for  I  know  that  this  little  bunch  of 
pure-bred  Herefords  will  keep  things 
going." 

Mr.  Focke  began  in  the  registered 
Hereford  business  six  years  ago,  buying 
his  foundation  stock  at  the  Sunny  Slope 
Dispersion  sale  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  in 
March,  1910.  At  that  time  he  bought 
eight  cows,  to  heifer  calves,  four  to  five 
months  old,  and  a  herd  bull.  This  stock 
cost  him  $1,295.  He  has  bought  another 
herd  bull  since  for  which  he  paid  $300. 
He  has  not  bought  any  other  stock  in 
the  six  years,  so  the  herd  and  the  sales 
represent  the  normal  increase.  One  of 
the  original  eight  cows  died  before 
having  had  a  calf,  so  the  beginning  was 
really  made  with  seven  cows. 

Since  the  beginning  was  made, 
ninety-one  calves  have  been  raised.  Mr. 
Focke  has,  in  the  main,  sought  to  keep 
all  the  heifers,  so  as  to  increase  his  herd 
to  about  as  many  animals  as  he  can  con- 
veniently handle.  Forty-eight  head  have 
been  sold,  only  seven  of  which  were 
heifers.  Gross  receipts  from  sales  have 
been  $6,245.  The  inventory  shows  fifty- 
four  head  on  hand,  and  at  a  conservative 
estimate,  their  value  is  $7,550.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $13,795,  or  an 
increase  in  value  in  the  six  years  of 


or  profitable  practice  to  attempt  to  full- 
feed  cattle  where  but  little  grain  can  be 
successfully  grown.  At  Hays  cattle 
have  been  handled  mainly  by  feeding 
roughage  with  only  enough  concentrates 
to  properly  balance  the  ration.  Silage, 
wheat  straw,  and  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  daily,  has  given  excellent  results 
in  carrying  stock  cattle,  through  the 
winter.  The  heifers  purchased  with 
these  steers  just  finished  at  Manhat- 
tan, have  been  grown  out  at  Hays  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  and  have  made  good 
gains  on  such  a  ration. 

The  history  of  these  cattle  that  have 
just  been  finished  at  Manhattan,  is  of 
considerable  interest.  They  were  grown 
by  Poole  Brothers,  of  Riley  County,  who 
have  been  raising  cattle  for  the  past  ten 
years.  They  have  never  used  anything 
but  pure-bred  Hereford  bulls  and  have 
culled  their  females  closely.  They  sold 
almost  their  entire  crop  of  calves  to  the 
college  last  fall  at  $40  a  head,  weighing 
about  460  pounds  apiece.  They  had  only 
four  steers  left,  so  it  will  be  seen  there 
was  little  opportunity  to  cull  in  picking 
cattle  "for  these  experiments.  This  uni- 
formity and  good  quality  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  breeding  methods  prac- 
ticed on  this  ranch. 

The  most  profitable  lot  in  the  test 
was  the  one  fed  shelled  corn.  -They 
averaged  $15.26  a  steer  in  profit.  Only 
one  other  lot  made  better  gains,  and  that 
was  the  one  in  which  the  steers  did  not 
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$12,200.  which  is  not  bad  for  the  pure- 
bred business  in  the  short  grass  country. 
The  owner  of  Driftwood  Hereford  Farm 
could  well  afford  to  remark,  as  he  did, 
having  such  a  record  to  his  credit. 

The  most  interesting  single  thing  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Focke's  experience 
in  the  Hereford  business  is  the  record  of 
one  of  his  cows.  She  is  one  of  the  orig- 
inal eight  head  bought.  She  is  Sarah  IV 
(65,915)  calved  May  3,  1896.  Because 
of  her  age,  she  sold  for  only  $85  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  in  Emporia.    She  had 


receive  silage.  This  fact  called  for  a 
number  of  questions  relative  to  the  feed- 
ing of  silage  to  fattening  cattle.  Usu- 
ally some  silage,  even  in  a  fattening 
ration,  results  in  better  gains  and 
greater  profits.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  silage  lot  did  not  gain  quite  so  much 
as  the  one  receiving  the  same  ration 
with  the  exception  of  silage.  It  is 
planned  to  duplicate  this  test  next  year. 
Professor  Cochel  stated  that  up  to  thirty 
days  ago  there  was  little  difference  be- 
tween these  two  lots,  but  since  that  time 
the  one  getting  the  ration  containing  no 
silage  had  gained  slightly  more  than  the 
silage  lot. 

The  gains  made  by  these  steers  were 
exceptionally  good.  For  ninety  steers 
taken  just  as  they  come,  to  gain  at  the 
rate  of  from  2.12  pounds  to  2.45  pounds 
daily  for  180  days,  is  a  splendid  record. 

The  lessons  of  the  feeding  tests  being 
conducted  at  Hays  and  at  Manhattan, 
are  showing  farmers  the  possibilites  of 
growing  crops  and  feeding  them  out  with 
profit  to  cattle.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  cattle  feeding  from  farming. 
The  old-time  cattle  feeder  who  bought 
both  his  cattle  and  his  feed  is  rapidly 
dropping  out  of  the,  game.  In  the  tests 
that  have  been  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station,  the  crops  grown 
would  have  been  of  little  value  except  as 
they  were  fed  to  cattle.  In  this  last 
test  the  alfalfa  hay  was  not  marketable, 
and  the  cane  and  kafir  fed  as  silage 
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raised  ten  calves  previously  to  coming  to 
Driftwod,  and  has  raised  five  for  Mr. 
Focke,  and  was  due  to  calve  again  about 
the  first  of  june.  She  celebrated  her 
20th  birthday  on  the  3d  of  last  May,  and 
is  still  an  excellent  individual.  Three  of 
the  five  calves  she  has  raised  for  Mr. 
Focke  have  ben  bulls  that  have  sold  for 
a  total  of  $310.  The  two  heifers  (one  is 
a  cow  now),  are  valued  in  the  inventory 
at  $425,  and  Mr.  Focke  wouldn't  part 
with  them  for  that.  This  makes  an  in- 
v  come  of  $735  from  the  one  cow  which 


would  have  been  worthless  if  left  in 
the  field. 

All  over  Central  and  Western  Kansas 
cattlemen  are  growing  these  sorghums 
and  storing  them  in  silos.  Farmers  were 
present  at  this  meeting  who  told  of 
having  silos  filled  with  cane  and  kafir 
to  be  used  only  in  case  they  failed  to 
grow  feed  enough  this  year  to  carry 
their  cattle  through.  Many  of  these  are 
simply  pits — the  cheapest  form  of  silo 
that  can  be  made,  but  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  a  dry  country. 

No  cattleman  who  has  followed  the 
experimental  work  Professor  Cochel  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  few  years  can 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  founding  a  pro- 
fitable cattle  business  on  the  growing 
and  feeding  of  the  sorghums.  These 
crops  are  sure,  and  when  preserved  in 
the  silo,  can  be  carried  over  from  year 
to  year  so  a  lean  year  will  have  no  ter- 
rors to  the  man  so  equipped.  Practical 
cattlemen  are  learning  the  lesson  and  are- 
placing  less  and  less  dependence  upon 
exclusive  wheat  farming.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  without  some  comment 
being  made  in  the  stock  yards'  daily 
papers  of  cattle  coming  to  market  that 
have  been  profitably  finished  with  kafir 
or  milo. 

While  these  tests  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  making  baby  beef  from  kafir,  the 
big  end  of  the  cattle  business  in  the 
West  will  be  in  growing  stock  for  the 
men  farther  east  to  finish  with  grain. 
It  is  worth  something,  however,  to  know 
that  the  sorghum  grains  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  putting  on  the  final  finish, 
for  it  makes  the  cattle  grower  inde- 
pendent of  the  feeder  to  whom  he  may 
offer  his  cattle.  If  the  price  is  not  right 
he  does  not  have  to  sell,  providing  he  has 
any  surplus  of  kafir  or  milo  grain.  He 
can  finish  them  himself  and  not  have  to 
ship  in  expensive  grain  to  do  it. 

The  cut  on  this  page  shows  how  the 
kafir  steers  looked  on  the  day  the  ex- 
periment closed.  They  were  well  fin- 
ished and  brought  very  close  to  the  top 
price  when  sold.  The  lot  fed  the  kafir 
head  meal  was  somewhat  handicapped  in 
figuring  the  results,  for  they  were  not 
finished.  The  heads  contained  so  much 
fiber  that  the  finishing  process  had  been 
somewhat  slower.  This  method  of  hand- 
ling kafir  can  be  used  if  a  little  more 
time  is  taken  to  get  the  stock  ready  for 
market. 

Those  present  at  the  Manhattan  meet- 
ing who  inspected  the  cattle  and  studied 
the  results,  could  not  help  being  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  kafir  in  a  fatten- 
ing ration. 
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cost  only  $85  in  the  beginning.  Natur- 
ally the  old  cow  is  given  the  best  there 
is  to  be  had  now,  and  has  a  very  warm 
place  in  the  owner's  heart. 

The  cattle  are  well  cared  for  at  Drift- 
wood. Mr.  Focke  lives  on  high  divide 
land,  but  has  some  creek  bottom  land  on 
which  he  raises  alfalfa.  It  is  necessary 
to  haul  the  alfalfa  ten  miles  from  where 
it  is  grown  to  the  winter  feeding  place, 
but  Mr.  Focke  says  even  so  it  pays  big 
to  have  it  for  the  young  stock.  The 
growing  stock  receives  grain  enough  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  to  keep  it  in  a 
thrifty  condition.  Crushed  barley  is  the 
main  grain  feed,  though  some  corn  is 
also  used.  The  mature  animals  are  fed 
well,  but  usually  do  not  get  any  grain. 
At  present  there  is  no  silo  at  Driftwood, 
but  it  is  planned  to  construct  one  in  the 
near  future.  It  will  likely  be  a  pit  silo, 
as  they  are  very  serviceable  in  that  part 
of  Kansas,  and  are  not  nearly  as  expen- 
sive as  those  built  above  ground. 

A  visit  to  Driftwood  Farm  is  an  in- 
spiration. The  owner  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  a  very  fine  man  to  meet.  His  cattle 
are  high  class  and  being  gentle,  you  can 
see  them  to  good  advantage  even  if  they 
are  in  the  pasture. 


Is  your  well  in  such  a  condition  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  polluting  the  farm 
water  supply?  Grade  up  to  the  well 
from  all  sides  and  make  the  platform 
water-tight  with  a  little  slope  so  the 
overflow  from  the  pump  will  run  off 
easily.  If  the  well  is  poorly  located,  the 
upper  six  feet  of  curbing  must  be  water- 
tight. Dug  wells  may  be  protected  by 
making  the  upper  six  feet  of  the  curb 
with  concrete  six  inches  thick  and  ex- 
tending at  least  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  level. 
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STARVE  HESSIAN  FLY 

You  JVlust  Plow  Stubble  Early  and  Deep  to  Destroy  Fly 

Community 
C O'Operati on 
Is  Essential 


By   J.    W.    McCOLLOCH,    Kansas  Experiment  Station 


IN"  1912  an  outbreak  of  Hessian  fly  be- 
gan to  develop  in  Northeastern  Kan- 
sas which  has  gradually  moved  west- 
ward until  the  western  limit  now  in- 
cludes Norton,  Logan  and  Clark  Coun- 
ties. During  the  five  years  of  this  out- 
break, the  Hessian  fly  has  reduced  the 
value  of  the  Kansas  wheat  crop  by  at 
least  forty-five  million  dollars. 

Some  Lose  Total  Crop 

The  destruction  of  the  fly's  work  to 
the  individual  farmer  is  not  measured  by 
its  average  annual  damage  to  the  entire 
wheat  crop,  but  by  the  percentage  of  his 
own  crop  that  it  may  destroy,  which 
may  be  one  hundred  per  cent  as  has  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  many  cases  in 
some  localities. 

.Nothing  can  be  done  to  control  the  fly 
after  it  once  infests  the  fields,  but  after 
harvest  it  is  possible  to  put  into  opera- 
tion methods  of  control  that  are  prac- 
tical and  effective.  The  infestation  in 
the  fall  wheat  comes  from  two  sources 
— the  stubble  of  the  previous  crop  and 
volunteer  or  early  sown  wheat. 

Control  Measures  Necessary 

The  stubble  should  be  disked  im- 
mediately after  harvest.  This  starts  the 
growth  of  volunteer  wheat  and  tends  to 
bring  an  early  emergence  of  the  fly.  It 
also  conserves  moisture  and  makes  plow- 
ing much  easier  at  a  later  date.  About 
three  or  four  weeks  after  disking,  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  seven  inches  and  all  stubble  or 
volunteer  wheat  buried  under  at  least 
three  inches  of  soil.  The  ground  should 
then  be  refirmed  and  worked  into  a  good 
seed  bed,  after  which  the  soil  should  be 
kept  mellow  and  free  from  weeds  and 
volunteer  wheat  until  planting  time* 
The  sowing  of  the  crop  should  then  be 
delayed  until  the  fly-free  date,  which  can 
be  determined  for  any  locality  by  con- 
sulting the  accompanying  map. 

Good  Farming  Destroys  Fly 

The  Agronomy  Department  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  shown 
that  where  the  ground  is  prepared  in  the 
above  manner  it  not  only  produces  the 
maximum  yields,  but  the  crop  may  be 
planted  with  safety  later  in  the  season. 
On  the  average  seed  bed  the  maximum 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  south  half  of  the 
state  will  be  obtained  in  an  average  sea- 
son by  seeding  a  little  earlier  than  the 
fly- free  date.  The  better  the  seed  bed  is 
prepared,  the  safer  it  is  to  wait  until  the 
fly-free  date  to  sow.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  wheat  is  seeded  earlier 
there  is  a  greater  risk  of  the  crop  being 
injured  by  the  fly,  and  therefore  seeding 
should  be  delayed  to  as  near  the  fly-free 
date  as  is  practical. 

Co-operation  Essential 

Where  old  wheat  fields  are  left  to  be 
planted  to  spring  crops,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  listed  or  plowed 
early  in  the  fall,  otherwise  they  will 
serve  as  a  source  of  infestation  to 
nearby  fields. 

For  the  best  results  in  the  control  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  all  of  the  farmers  in 
the  infested  area  should  co-operate  and 
follow  the  methods  outlined  above,  for 
the  Hessian  fly,  like  most  of  the  grain 
insects,  is  most  successfully  controlled 
when  a  concerted  fight  is  made  against 
it. 

Many  wheat  growers  believe  that  the 
most  important  method  in  the  control 
of  the  fly  is  late  sowing.  This  is  simply 
one  of  the  important  steps,  but  it  should 
not  be  overemphasized.  The  important 
thing  is  the  destruction  of  all  volunteer 
wheat.  The  Department  of  Entomology 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
always  emphasized  five  things:  (1) 
The  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed;  (2)  the  destruction  of  all  volun- 
teer wheat;  (3)  late  sowing;  (4)  the 
plowing  under  either  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring  of  all  stubble  fields  left  to  plant 
to  some  other  crops;  and  (5)  community 
co-operation. 

Life  History  of  Insect 

The  Hessian  fly  passes  through  four 
different  stages  in  its  development — 
adult,  egg,  maggot,  and  flaxseed.  The 
adult  flies  begin  to  emerge  about  the 


DISK  STUBBLE  AT  ONCE  after  harvest.  This 
starts  volunteer  wheat. 

PLOW  EARLY  AND  DEEP,  burying  stubble  and 
volunteer  growth. 

KEEP  GROUND  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  from  volun- 
teer wheat  until  seeding  time. 

FEMALE  FLY  LIVES  only  five  or  six  days.  Delay 
sowing  until  fly-free  date. 

THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY  must  co-operate.  A 
single  carelessly-managed  farm  can  keep  a 
whole  neighborhood  infested. 
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MAP  SHOWING  TUB  Ft.Y-FREE  DATES  FOB  KANSAS.  

THESE  DATES  ESTABLISHED  BY  CABEFLTL  EXPERIMENTS 


first  of  April  from  the  flaxseeds  that 
pass  the  winter  in  the  volunteer  and 
regular  crop  of  early  sown  wheat.  This 
spring  brood  of  flies  is  just  as  apt,  and 
probably  more  so,  to  lay  its  eggs  on 
late  sown  wheat  as  on  early  sown,  es- 
pecially if  the  late  sown  adjoins  badly 
infested  early  sown  or  volunteer  wheat. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to  eight 
days,  and  the  young  maggots  work  their 
way  down  the  leaf  to  a  place  between 
the  leaf  sheath  and  the  stalk,  or  where 
the  leaf  has  its  origin.  At  this  time  of 
year,  this  is  generally  at  the  crown  of 
the  plant.  Here  the  maggots  feed,  grow, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  reach  maturity  and 
then  transform  to  the  flaxseeds,  in  which 
stage  the  fly  is  to  be  found  at  harvest 
time. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  such  as 
warm,  wet  weather,  a  partial  second 
brood  of  adult  flies  may  emerge  about 
the  last  of  May,  which  will  lay  their 
eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  wheat  and  cause? 
more  or  less  injury  up  to  harvest  time. 

After  harvest,  most  of  the  flaxseeds 
will  be  found  just  above  the  crown  of 
the  plant  down  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  although  some  may  be  found 
above  the  first  or  second  joints. 

The  main  fall  brood  of  flies  which 
come  from  these  flaxseeds  will  emerge 
from  the  last  of  August  until  the  middle 
of  October,  the  greater  number  probably 
appearing  during  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. The  life  history  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  spring  and  about  the  first  of 
November  flaxseeds  are  found  just  above 
the  crown  of  the  plant  between  the  leaf 
sheath  and  the  stalk.  The  fly  passes  the 
winter  in  this  stage  and  about  the  first 
of  April  the  spring  hjood  of  adults  will 
again  emerge. 

Organize  and  Control  Fly 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  tiny  insect,  but 
it  has  cost  the  farmers  of  Kansas  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Ever  since  it  began  its 
career  of  destruction  in  our  state  it  has 
been  studied  by  our  trained  entomolo- 
gists. Most  destructive  insects  -have 
some  weak  point  where  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
entomologist  to  study  the  life  history 
of  insect  pests  most  minutely  in  order 
to  find  this  point  of  attack,  and  having 
found  it,  test  out  practical  means  of 
control,  such  as  can  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  regular  farming  opera- 
tions. 

For  eight  years  Hessian  fly  has  been 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  observation.  It 


has  been  found  that  the  mature  female 
does  not  live  more  than  five  or  six  days. 
They  emerge  from  the  flaxseed  in  the 
stubble  at  different  dates  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  date  at  which 
the  largest  number  come  out  has  been 
definitely  established  and  for  several 
years  Kansas  Fabmeb  has  been  printing 
the  map  showing  these  fly-free  dates  so 
wheat  growers  would  be  informed  as  to 
when  they  could  safely  plant  wheat  and 
not  have  the  eggs  of  the  fly  deposited 
on  the  young  plants. 

Some  few  communities  in  the  state 
have  organized  and  effectively  controlled 
the  ravages  of  this  pest.  However,  it 
has  been  spreading  over  a  wider  area 
each  year.  A  slight  infestation  failed  to 
alarm  the  wheat  growers,  although  they 
were  warned  that  the  flies  would  in- 
crease until  the  damage  instead  of  being 
only  10  or  15  per  cent,  would  be  100  per 
cent.  In  the  wheat  belt  of  Kansas  the 
damage  this  year  is  so  great  that  it  can- 
not be  ignored  longer.  Wheat  growers 
that  paid  little  attention  to  a  10  or  15 
per  cent  damage  are  now  becoming 
aroused. 

It  is  time  wheat  growers  took  steps 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  this  serious  pest. 
The  prestige  of  Kansas  as  a  great  wheat 
state  is  at  stake.  Will  the  wheat  grow- 
ers organize  and  control  the  pest,  or 
will  they  go  on,  letting  the  damage  be- 
come more  serious  each  year  until  wheat 
growing  cannot  profitably  be  followed? 
If  every  wheat  field  in  the  community 
is  plowed  deep  early  in  the  season  while 
the  flaxseeds  are  still  in  the  stubble,  and 
if  no  volunteer  wheat  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  furnish  a  nursery  for  the  flies 
that  escape  the  plow,  a  big  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  these  insects.  Then,  after  all 
this  has  been  done,  if  no  wheat  is  sown 
until  after  the  fly-free  date,  the  num- 
bers will  be  still  further  reduced. 

This  is  not  a  job  for  a  few  farmers 
but  for  all.  Three  or  four  carelessly 
handled  farms  in  a  community  will  keep 
a  whole  neighborhood  permanently  in- 
fested. No  matter  how  careful  tho 
others  may  be,  their  control  measures 
will  be  fruitless  if  neighbors  harbor  this 
pest.  Organize  the  community  into  a 
fly-fighting  machine,  and  follow  to  tho 
letter  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  fly 
will  be  conquered. 


Some  advocate  starving  the  Hessian  fly 
by  not  growing  wheat  for  a  few  years. 
This  would  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
than  the  measures  outlined  on  this  page. 


Filled  in  12  hours* 


KANSAS  FARMER 


June  24,  1016 


The  picture  is  a  scene  on  the  farm 
of  Frank  Murray,  Goshen,  Ind., 
where  his  10  x  S3  silo  was  filled 
with  a  No.  9  Blizzard  Cutter, 
pulled  by  a  4}£  h.  p.  engine,  in 
12  hours.  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

combines  big  capacity  with 
unlimited  elevating  capacity 
and  easy  running  ability. 
It  filled  the  silo  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Jobnson.  of  St.  Pauls.  N.  C. 
with  a  4  h.  p.  engine  when  the 
6  h.  p.  engine  be  bad  engaged 
did  not  arrive. 

u  Even  cut  silage — steady  work 
,  — unusual  safety — small  re- 
ft pair  cost— and  long  life— 
"~  other  Blizzard  features. 

Write  today 

for  valuable  information 
and  FREE  booklets - 
"  Making  Silage  Pay 
Better."'  "WhatUBera 
Say,"  "1916  Catalog." 

The  Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Co., 

Box  60,  Canton,  Ohio 


More  (Bales  \ 
digger  Profits! 

1  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors' ' 
hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money 

J  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 

|  hay  press  (motor  power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


I  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and 
■Oil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
I  truck  furnishes  power.  All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
I  machines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt 
|  to  slip).  Simple  self  feeder  end  block  dropper.  [ 
*;  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 


Best  press  for 
alsi 


Turns  ont 

bales.   Starts  or  stops  instantly.  _ 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Ton*  Tell."    Our  Booh  Sent  Free.   Your  goide 
to  big  profits.   Pictures  and  describes  these 
t  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,517  Confer  St,  Sindwicb,  HI 

CI M PLC  STROHtf 
OIL  ENGINE 


LASTING  SERVICE  , 

can  be  secured  with  an  ensilage  cut- 
ter having  a  Hot  Riveted,  All  Steel 
Frame,  and  with  Direct  Driven 
Blower,  a  minimum  amount  of  Power 
is  used  to  operate  at  capacity. 

The   Challenge  ^?5££E 

built  like  a  steel  bridge,  will  give 
the  lowest  service  cost.  Auxiliary 
feed  rolls — Large  throat  capacity — 
Simple  and  convenient  pipe  connec- 
tion— Telescope  blower  pipe — results 
in  filling  silos  quick. 

Backed  by  Strong  Guarantee. 
WRITE  NOW 
Makers  of  Silos.  Windmills,  Gasoline  Engine 
Tanks,  etc. 

CHALLENGE  COMPANY 

1410  W.  TWELFTH  ST.,   KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


•  A 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 

the  work,  quick,  smooth 
„  running,  lowup-keep  cost. 
Sj  <p>  New  catalog  and 

|  I'  ''«»  economy  records. 
«  Write  for  copy  today.  «« , 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Bwi  1, Kansas  City,  Mo 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


Tfcfre  Haute  |fi  ARY 


4CCRC0WE0  SCHOOL 


ILIUSTRATED  CATALOG -fERRf  HAUTfJM 


STOCKMEN  AND  FARMERS 

6.600  acres  in  FLORIDA  for 
tele  In  a  body.  M.OO  per  acre,  payable  ei  .00  per  acre  down. 
Quioneo  »1.00  per  acre  per  year.  6<£  Interest  Fine  eras- 
ing proposition.  For  particniare  write  *r.  C.  HOWE, 
733      MarttorO  Building,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 

V  VASE  MENTION  KANS  AS  FARMER 
WHEN  >VRiTiWG  TO  Ai'/ERTISEKS 


When  to  Cut  Alfalfa 


THE  proper  stage  to  cut  alfalfa  is 
being  studied  on  the  experiment 
station  farm  at  Manhattan.  Prof. 
L.  E.  Call  gave  the  visiting  cattlemen 
the  results  of  two  years  observations 
and  when  the  visit  to  the  farm  was 
made  the  plots  were  pointed  out.  The 
following  extract  from  the  explanation 
given  by  Professor  Call  will  be  of  value 
to  alfalfa  growers: 

"We  are  trying  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  handling  farm  crops.  Work 
was  started  two  years  ago  to  determine 
the  best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  hay.  This 
work  consists  of  a  series  of  plots  where 
alfalfa  is  cut  at  different  stages  of 
growth  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
of  time  of  cutting  on  the  yield,  per- 
manency of  stand,  chemical  composition, 
and  feeding  value  of  the  hay.  Alfalfa 
has  been  cut  at  four  stages  of  develop- 
ment—  first,  when  the  buds  are  formed 
but  before  the  flowers  appear:  second, 
one-tenth  in  bloom:  third,  full  bloom; 
and  fourth,  after  the  seed  has  formed. 
The  bud  stage  hay  was  cut  six  times  in 
1914  and  five  times  in  1915,  the  one- 
tenth  bloom  five  times  in  1914  and  four 
times  in  1915,  the  full  bloom  four  times 
both  seasons,  and  the  seed  stage  three 
times  each  season.  The  yields  of  hay 
secured  are  given  in  the  table. 

"The  first  season— ( 1914)— the  high- 
est yield  and  the  largest  total  amount  of 
protein  was  obtained  when  the  alfalfa 
was  cut  in  the  bud  stage.    The  differ- 


earlier  cutting,  the  hay  could  be  left 
without  fear  of  injuring  the  vitality  of 
the  alfalfa  plants." 


Do  Not  Top  Shade  Trees 

A.  B.,  Dickinson  County,  writes  that 
he  has  some  soft  maple  trees  now  thirty 
years  old.  They  are  planted  close  and 
are  slender  and  bushy  at  the  top.  He 
asks  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
cut  them  off  half  way  up  and  let  them 
start  over  again.  Also  if  this  is  a  good 
plan,  whether  it  should  be  done  now  or 
in  the  fall. 

Professor  C.  A.  Scott,  State  Forester, 
answers  as  follows: 

"Cutting  the  tops  out  of  the  trees  as 
you  suggest  is  what  is  known  as  pol- 
larding. This  is  a  very  foolish  and  in- 
jurious treatment  for  trees,  especially 
for  maples  and  cottonwoods,  as  these  are 
soft,  perishable  woods.  The  cutting  out 
of  the  tops  or  cutting  off  of  large  limbs 
afford  easy  entrance  of  fungous  spores 
to  the  wood,  which  invariably  results  in 
decay  that  weakens  the  strength  of  the 
trees  and  shortens  their  life. 

"Your  maple  trees  have  practically 
reached  full  development,  and  will,  in  a 
few  years,  die  a  natural  death.  My  sug- 
gestion for  maintaining  your  grove 
would  be  to  cut  out  fully  one-half  of 
your  trees.  This  would  allow  the  crowns 
of  those  remaining  to  develop  as  full  as 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  would  al- 


EFFECT  OF  TIME  OF  CUTTING  ALFALFA  ON  YIELD. 

Time  of  cutting. 

No.  of 

Yield,         Per  Cent  of  Grass. 

Cuttings 
1914 

Lbs. 

6 

6,909  } 

Cut  in  one-tenth  bloom.. 

5 

6,769  | 

4 

5,385  [No  grass 

3 

4,266  J 

1915 

5 

7  723  S  Fourth  cutting,  30  per  cent  grass 
5       J  Fifth  cutting,  85  per  cent  grass 

Cut  in  one-tenth  bloom.. 

4 

10,633    Trace  in  3d  and  4th  cuttings 

4 

12,706  None 

3 

9,309  None 

ence,  however,  in  yield  between  the  al- 
falfa cut  in  the  bud  and  the  one-tenth 
bloom  stage  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  extra  labor  involved  in  cutting 
the  bud  stage  an  extra  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  of  1914  the  alfalfa  that 
had  ben  cut  in  the  bud  stage  was  less 
vigorous,  while  the  vigor  of  the  plants 
increased  as  the  time  of  cutting  was  de- 
layed, the  most  vigorous  plants  being 
those  that  had  been  allowed  to  produce 
seed. 

"In  1915.  the  greatest  yield  of  hay  and 
the  largest  total  quantity  of  protein  was 
produced  on  the  plots  cut  in  full  bloom, 
while  the  plots  that  had  been  cut 
throughout  the  two  seasons  in  the  bud 
stage  produced  the  smallest  yield,  pro- 
ducing less  hay  in  the  five  cuttings  than 
the  seed  stage  plots  produced  in  three 
cuttings.  The  plants  on  the  plots  cut  in 
the  bud  stage  had  at  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son become  so  weakened  in  vitality  that 
the  fourth  cutting  of  this  hay  was  30  per 
cent  grass  and  the  fifth  cutting  85  per 
cent  grass. 

"It  appears  from  the  results  up  to  thi9 
time  that  alfalfa  cut  continuously  too 
early — (that  is,  before  the  crop  is  one- 
tenth  in  bloom) — will  be  greatly  re- 
duced in  vitality  and  yield,  and  that  in 
a  period  of  time  will  be  run  out  by  crab 
grass,  foxtail,  and  blue  grass.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  where  there  is< 
difficulty  in  holding  a  stand  of  alfalfa 
because  it  is  crowded  out  by  bluegrass  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  would  ap- 
pear advisable  to  delay  cutting  until  the 
alfalfa  plants  reached  full  bloom. 

"The  vitality  of  the  alfalfa  has  not 
been  injured  by  allowing  it  to  pass  into 
full  bloom  before  cutting  or  even  to  form 
seed.   In  fact,  this  practice  has  increased 
the  vitality  of  the  plants.    The  strong- 
est, healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  plants 
arc  those  that  have  been  cut  in  the  seed 
stage.    It  would  not  be  advisable,  under 
most    conditions,  to    allow    alfalfa  to 
stand  this  long  before  cutting  because 
i  of  the  loss  of  leaves,  decrease  in  the 
*  quality  of  the  hay,  and  decrease  in  total 
t  yield     secured     when     compared  with 
!  earlier    cutting,    but    if  unfavorable 
weather  or    rush    of    work  prevented 


low  enough  light  to  strike  the  ground 
so  that  you  could  plant  the  open  spaces 
with  mulberry,  green  ash,  or  red  cedar, 
which  would  constitute  an  understory 
and  would  ultimately  take  the  place  of 
your  maples  as  they  gradually  fail." 

Quality  of  First  Alfalfa 

A.  B.,  Dickinson  County,  asks  if  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  is  as  good  as  the 
crops  that  follow. 

This  crop  is  seldom  as  good  as  the 
later  cuttings.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  It  always  grows  more  rank 
and  stemmy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  When  this  rank,  stemmy 
growth  is  made  into  hay,  the  proportion 
of  leaves  and  finer  parts  will  be  less 
than  in  the  later  cuttings.  These  finer 
parts  are  more  nutritious  than  are  the 
coarse  stems.  Stemmy  alfalfa  is  not 
only  less  nutritious,  but  lacks  in  pala- 
tability.  Milk  cows  will  not  eat  this 
first  cutting  hay  without  considerable 
waste. 

The  weather  is  nearly  always  un- 
favorable for  hay-making  during  the 
period  in  which  the  first  cutting  is  being 
handled,  and  as  a  result  much  of  it  is 
more  or  less  damaged  by  exposure  to 
rain.  Frequently  first-crop  hay  has  to 
lie  for  several  days  before  it  can  be  cured 
sufficiently  to  go  into  the  stack  or  shed. 

This  hay  should  be  fed  to  stock  cat- 
tle, saving  the  later  cuttings  for  the 
dairy  cows  and  calves.  If  it  is  cured  so 
as  to  be  free  from  dust,  it  makes  good 
horse  hay.  Horses  seem  to  relish  the 
stems  of  alfalfa  better  than  do  cows.  In 
some  cases  the  stems  left  by  the  milk 
cows  can  be  removed  from  the  mangers 
and  fed  to  the  horses  and  considerable 
waste  thus  saved. 


Cost  of  Producing  Crops 

Good  business  on  the  farm  requires 
that  there  be  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  crops.  Cost  accounts 
are  most  helpful  in  locating  farm  leaks. 
A  circular  recently  published  by  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  gives 
some  of  the  results  of  cost  accounting 
work  done  on  twenty-four  farms  in  that 


GET  THE  GRAM 
IN  THE  SACK 

That's  Why  You  Thresh 


Some  makers  of  threshing  machinery  get  so  inter* 
ested  in  getting  the  straw  out  again  after  it  gets  into 
their  separator  that  they  forget  where  the  grain  be- 
longs and  run  it  right  along  with  the  straw. 
Their  stackers  work  fine,  but  their  cash  register 
gets  terribly  out  of  kilter  and  generally  rings  up, 
"Paid  Out." 

The  Red  River  Special 

ALWAYS  LOOKS  OUT  FOR  THE  CASH 

It  makes  money  for  owner  or  user  because  its  build- 
ers are  interested  in  getting  all  of  the  grain  there  is 
in  the  crop.  They  don't  forget  that  the  cash  reg- 
ister attachment  is  connected  at  the  sack.tr,  not 
the  stacker. 

You'll  find  it  right  there  where  they  put  it  if  you 
buy  or  hire  a  Nichols- Shepard  machine  this  season. 

Why  not  Get  the  Big  Run? 

If  you  are  influenced  by  good  neighborly  opin- 
ion, you'll  find  a  lot  of  it  concerning  Red  River 
Special  methods  in  the  Home  Edition  of  a 
lively  little  paper  that  tells  considerable  about 
profitable  threshing.  We'd  be  glad  to  send  you 
the  latest  number.  Don't  forget  to  request  A 
Big  Catalog  when  you  write  for  the  paper. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

(In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 

BUILDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  OP 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Red  River  Special  Thresher*.  Feeder*.  Wind  Stacker* 
Steam  and  Oii-G&s  Traction  Engine* 
(16)    BATTLE  CREEK,    -  MICHIGAN 


ABSORBINE 

A*        TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
duces Strains.  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  Leg, 
Goat.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appll* 
action.    Price  $1  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..211  Temple  St.,  SprlnQrlelrJ.Mass. 


IT  CAN'T 
COLLAPSE 


I  mean  just  that,  and  I'll  back  it 
up— if  it  collapses  within  5  years 
from  the  day  it  is  erected,  I 

will  replace  it  at  my  owo^Sfe 
eipense.  The  CarswellWood  Sil< 
'  Is  round,  absolutely  frost-proof,  has 
continuous  doors.  Can't  be  blown  down. 

CARSWELL  WOOD  SILOS 

are  the  lowest  priced  and  best  on 

the  market.  They  are  sold  direct  to  you 
—no  middle-man  to  take  a  rake  off. 
Freight  prepaid  ONLY  $88.00 
CDCC  My  big  silo  circular  and  low 
•  nit  price-list.  Write  for  It  today. 
Firman  L.  Carswell  Mfg.  Co. 
240  Carswel  IBIdg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


Do  Yon  Wear  Overalls? 

Then  you'll  be  interested  in  the 
,kind  that  fit  and  wear  — 
made  from  Pure  Indigo 
Denim 


FIT  I 


OVERALLS 

have  a  reputation  —  wear  like 
hickory  — fit  any  size.    If  yoor 
dealer  does  not  carry  yoor  size  in 
stock,  tell  him  to  get  it  for  you 
i  24  hours  — 

BURN  HAM- HUNGER  -ROOT 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  rnri?  BAAIf 
pain  list  and  free  book  rlftC  DUUll 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  635  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  GO. 
Dopt  140  Calesburg.  Kanaaas 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
I'lease  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
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Btate,  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  following  extract  will  be 
helpful  to  those  attempting  this  sorfe 
of  work: 

"The  factors  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  producing  field  crops  are:  man  labor, 
horse  labor,  land  rental,  seed,  twine, 
threshing,  values  consumed  in  machin- 
ery, and  other  items. 

"Man  labor  constitutes  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production.  The 
monthly  wage  paid  greatly  influences  the 
cost  of  crop  production.  In  Minnesota 
most  of  the  month  labor  is  hired  by  the 
season  or  year.  The  wages  are  fixed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  two  seasons:  the 
crop  season,  from  April  1  to  November 
30,  and  the  winter  season,  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  March  31.  On  many  farms  car- 
rying dairy  stock  the  work  is  fairly  well 
distributed  throughout  the  year  and 
labor  is  hired  on  that  basis. 

"In  addition  to  the  monthly  cash 
wages,  the  laborers  receive  board,  which 
constitutes  an  important  share  of  the 
labor  cost.  The  monthly  wage  paid 
varied  from  $12  in  winter  to  $31  in 
summer  with  an  average  of  $24.54.  The 
board  cost  averaged  $13.73  per  month, 
or  45.7  cents  per  day.  This  brought 
the  average  wage  rate  per  hour  for  all 
farms  to  13.7  cents,  with  the  lowest  rate, 

12.5  cents,  in  January,  and  the  highest, 

14.6  cents,  in  September,  October  and 
November.  For  man  labor  hired  by  the 
day  the  rate  per  hour  for  all  farms — 
including  board — averaged  20  cents,  with 
the  lowest  rate,  14.7  cents,  occurring  in 
February,  and  the  highest  rate,  24.6 
cents,  m  September. 

"The  management  of  a  farm  so  as 
more  nearly  to  distribute  horse  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  profitable  employment  for 
the  horses  is  one  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems. The  average  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining a  farm  work  horse  in  this  state 
is  approximately  $94,  or  about  25  cents 
a  day,  for  which  is  returned  about  three 
and  a  half  hours  of  labor  a  day.  Keep- 
ing the  cost  at  a  minimum  and  obtain- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  labor  hours 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  farmer. 

"The  average  cost  of  horse  labor  per 
hour  on  the  farms  studied  was  9J  cent3. 
This  cost  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  by 
the  average  number  of  hours  each  horse 
works  annually.  The  cost'  per  hour 
rather  than  per  day  is  the  proper  basis 
for  computing  horse  labor.  In  the  lat- 
ter method  a  day's  labor — eight  hours — 
would  be  charged  at  25  cents  while  the 
proper  charge  would  be  about  75  cents, 
for  the  horse  must  be  maintained  dur- 
ing many  idle  days,  and  the  total  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  must  be  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  various  enterprises  by 
hours. 

"The  annual  depreciation  of  farm  ma- 
chinery is  usually  estimated  at  10  per 
cent.  The  statistics  gathered  on  these 
farms  for  the  years  1902-1907  showed 
that  the  average  depreciation  of  all  ma- 
chines was  approximately  7.3  per  cent. 
The  farm  records  on  practically  the  same 
farms  for  the  years  1908-1912  indicate 
a  slightly  lower  figure  as  the  average 
depreciation  on  all  machines.  For  the 
latter  period  approximately  6.7  per  cent 
is  the  figure  arrived  at  from  the  rec- 
ords. This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  these  farmers  have  taken  bet- 
ter care  of  their  machinery  during  the 
latter  period.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  many  of  the  machines  that  were 
purchased  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  are 
in  such  good  condition  as  to  bring  the 
rate  nearer  6  per  cent  than  10.  The 
longer  such  records  are  kept,  the  more 
clearly  it  is  shown  that  as  machines 
grow  older  the  rate  of  depreciation  be- 
comes less.  For  instance,  a  grain  binder 
may  seemingly  depreciate  at  the  rate  of 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  for  a  few  years, 
but  it  is  found  that  the  machine  will 
last  much  longer  than  eight  or  ten  years. 
On  the  farms  studied,  many  machines 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old  are  in 
use  and  apparently  have  considerable 
usefulness  left. 

"The  inventory  value  of  a  machine  is 
based  on  the  following  considerations: 
Number  of  years  used,  manner  cared  for, 
amount  of  work  done,  repairs  during  the 
year,  present  condition,  and  apparent 
future  usefulness.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  possible  auction  or  exchange 
vabj.e  of  the  machine. 

"In  order  properly  to  charge  machin- 
ery values  consumed  in  producing  crops 
5t  is  necessary  to  determine  the  acre  cost 
of  each  class  of  machinery  and  distribute 
it  to  the  various  crops.  The  values  con- 
sumed in  farm  machinery  are  made  up 
of  depreciation,  labor,  and  cash  repairs, 
and  interest  on  the  average  annual  in- 
vestment." 

In  the  crop  costs  on  these  farms  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  corn  husked 
from  standing  stalks  cost  $14.52  an  acre; 
cut,  shocked  and  husked  from  the  shock, 
$17.69,  and  stores  as  corn  silage,  $19.49 
an  acre. 
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New  Breed  Not  Needed 

Many  horse  raisers  have  received  or 
will  receive  a  letter  attempting  to  show 
an  insistant  need  for  a  new  breed  of 
horses.  Whether  or  not  this  proposition 
is  simply  the  result  of  a  wild  dream  of 
a  well  meaning  but  misguided  enthusiast 
or  a  scheme,  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  financial  profit  through  registration 
fees,  remains  to  be  seen.  Whatever  the 
motive  may  be,  the  scheme  in  itself  is 
decidedly  absurd,  and  if  carried  out  will 
tear  down  and  destroy  the  results  of  half 
a  century's  work  in  trying  to  improve 
the  horses  of  this  state. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  this  breed 
by  crossing  certain  breeds  of  horses,  par- 
ticularly undersized,  light  boned 
Percheron  stallions  and  a  type  of  mares 
most  of  which  would  be  big,  rough,  plain 
trotting  bred  stock.  Such  a  scheme  is 
highly  impractical  because  of  the  fact 
that  establishing  a  new  breed  is  not  the 
work  of  a  year  or  a  generation,  but  the 
work  of  a  century.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
failures  and  disappointments,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  already  have  a  breed  of  horses  for 
practically  every  kind  of  work,  the  im- 
practicability of  trying  to  establish  a 
new  breed  to  compete  with  one  already 
existing  is  quite  apparent. 

This  is  the  day  of  specialization,  and 
it  applies  to  horse  raising  just  as 
forcibly  as  it  does  to  any  other  line  of 
business,  and  the  horse  that  is  of  most 
value  today  is  the  one  that  can  do  well 
one  line  of  work. 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  horse 
raiser  should  be  the  selection  of  a  type 
and  breed  of  horses  best  suited  to  his 
particular  needs  and  then  raising  of  the 
best  horses  possible  of  this  particular 
type  and  breed.  It  is  most  earnestly 
urged  that  Kansas  horse  raisers  be  not 
mislead  by  an  impractical  and  impos- 
sible scheme  that  is  sure  to  result  in 
failure,  but  that  they  continue  steadfast 
in  their  purpose  of  raising  the  best  horse 
possible  of  the  type  and  breed  that  has 
proven  most  profitable  and  satisfactory. 
— C.  W.  McCampbeix. 


Better  Than  Metal  Bins. 


and  of  course  far  lower  in  cost.  Who  wants 1 
pay  a  war  premium  on  metal  bins?  No  need  to 

—because  TUNG-LOK  Grain  Bins  of  yard-seasoned  and 
kiln-dried  wood  are  far  better  for  the  purpose. 

Tung-Lok  Grain  Bins 

represent  the  same  features  of  construction  found  in 
the  famous  TUNG-LOK  Silo  —  the  walls  of  units  or 
layers  grooved  and  tongued  to  fit  one  into  the  other— 

making  a  complete  bin  of  tremendous  strength— moisture-prool, 
dust-proof,  wind-proof.  One  or  more  TUNG-LOK  Grain  Bins 
in  your  field  saves  all  extra  expense  for  teams  at  threshing  time. 
No  need  to  use  sacks  —  big  saving  there. 
Comes  ready-cut  to  exact  sizes.  Simply  lay  one  unit  on  another 
and  you're  all  through  in  a  short  time.    No    expert"  help 
needed.  No  extra  expense.  Simple  and  Easy  to  Erect. 

Double  Your  Grain  Profit 

Store  your  grain  in  TUNG-LOK  Grain  Bins  until  you 
ere  ready  to  sell  at  highest  prices;  beat  the  epeculatore 
Bt  their  own  game.  Don't  unload  your  wheat  on  a 
glutted  market  at  threshing  time — use  sound  buainesa 
tactics  —  use  TUNG-LOK  Bins. 

S.  H.  CHATTEN,  President. 

Tung-Lok  Silo  &  Tank  Company 

903   interstate  Bldg.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Free  Book 

Drop  a  postal  right  now — Today, 
for  our  big  new  book.  Tells  all 
about  TUNG-LOK  Construction 
and  how  to  get  three  times  more 
money  for  your  wheat  crop. 

Do  It  Now. 


Base  Your  Prices 
on  True  Weights 

Avoid  the  uncertainty  of  guess 
work  by  carefully  weighing 
stock,  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts on  Fairbanks  Scales. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY 

(898-39C) 


OMAHA 


Heavy  Boiler  Plate 
Punch  and  such  mod' 
ern  machinery  mean 
big  savings  in  manu* 
facturing  costs. 


This  Machine  Works  for  You 

This  machine  helps  to  make  boilers  for  Case  steam  engines  accepted  the 
world  over  as  the  highest  type.  Case  boilers  are  made  to  meet  the  strictest  requirements  of 
the  States  whose  laws  demand  the  most.  There  is  only  one  standard  Case  boiler  used  on  all 
Case  engines — we  do  not  have  several  grades  to  use  in  different  states.  Long  ago  we  discarded 
the  lap  joint  on  Case  boilers.    All  laws  approve  our  butt  and  double  strap  joint. 

Case  threshing  machines,  too,  are  acknowledged  leaders.  Remember  their  all-steel  construc- 
tion. Case  threshers  are  fire-proof,  water-proof,  wind-proof.  Add  to  this  the  fine  work  they 
do — the  grain  they  save — and  you  have  a  great  combination. 


More  Than  Two  Reasons 

But  these  reasons  alone  do  not  give  Case 
first  place.  Case  has  earned  this  leadership- 
selling  more  outfits  yearly  than  any  three  other 
concerns  combined  —  because  o£  many,  many 
superiorities.  And  because  of  Case  Service, 
parts  are  always  near.  Delays  are  cut  to  hours 
or  minutes,  instead  of  days. 

Case  has  held  first  rank  for  many  years. 
Others  have  long  tried  to  win  this  place  from 
us,  but  the  verdict  of  the  farmers  is  still  in 
favor  of  Case.  For  74  years,  Case  has  set  the 
pace.  Today  our  final  typesof  Case  engines  and 
separators  cannot  be  matched.  And  they  are 
known  by  the  work  they  do. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


What  Further  Proof? 

Isn't  it  a  sure  sign  that  Case  threshing 
outfits  are  superior  when  Case  has  such  a 
tremendous  lead  in  the  sales?  Doesn't  this 
popularity  mean  that  this  place  has  been  won 
through  satisfying  our  customers?  Whether 
you  are  a  thresher  or  a  farmer  having  your 
grain  threshed,  you  want  to  be  sure  —  then 
insist  on  Case. 

Write  right  now  for  our  book  illustrated  in 
colors.  You  will  find  it  full  of  just  the  infor- 
mation you  want  on  threshing  outfits.  After 
reading  it,  then  talk  to  one  of  our  local 
representatives. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.(FOVlf2ED)  711  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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PEORIA  TRACTOR. 


685 


oo  Unequalled  VALUE 

flWZAff  CHEAP  KEROSENE  AT  ALL  LOADS  =^ 
|    ======  self-STEEPING 

Has  DRAWBAR 
PULL  WITHOUT 
the  WEIGHT  =3 


i 


Thel9K>  "PEORIA1* 


"WHENIDQNT 
WORK,  IRONY  CAT 

THE  "PEORIA"  RUNS  YOUR  BINDER  24  HOURS  PER  DAY 

—NO  HOT  HORSES — NO  FLIES— 

Turns  square  corners — No  special  hitches.  Hundreds  of  Peoria 
Tractors  in  use.  Eventually  you  will  use  a  "Peoria"  —  Why  not 
NOW? 

YOU  CAN  BUY  FUEL  FOR  THE  "PEORIA"  AT  ANY 
GROCERY  STORE 

JUST  ASK  FOR  CHEAP  KEROSENE 

Remember  our  Plant  can  serve  Wire,  phone  or  write  —  place 
you  as  can  no  other  Illinois  fac-  your  order  right-a-way  —  get 
tory.  NO  WAITS  —  NO  DE-  the  Tractor  that  is  successfully 
LAYS.  used  everywhere. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 

Get  YOURS  Now. 

PEORIA  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 


FEORIA 


DEPT.  120 


ILLINOIS 


PEORIA  TRACTOR  BRANCH,    WICHITA,  KANSAS 


ient,  but 
ife  before 


Your 

Improvements 
Permanent?   Are  you 

building  for  the  future?  Look 
at  your  fence — it  looka  good  —  spick  and 
span— but  how  about  the  posts?  Paying  good 
money  for  the  best  galvanized  fencing  is  good  . 
stapling  it  on  ordinary  posts  with  only  a  few  years  of 
them  —  is  a  poor  investment. 

Creosoted  Posts  Last  a  Lifetime  and  represents 
an  investment  that  can  be  handed  down  to  your 
children  —  and  grandchildren. 


CREOSOTED  DACTC 


"fellow  Pine 


offer  you  a  sound  and  sure  foundation  for  your  fence.   They  add 
years  of  durability  to  the  best  fence  made,  yet  they  cost  no^ 
more  than  the  ordinary  posts. 

Upright  Service  lor  Twenty-live  Years 

and  longer  is  found  in  every  L-B  Creosoted  Post  because  the 
process  of  creosoting  is  perfect.  The  amateur  cannot  dupli- 
cate the  L-B  methods  because  it  requires  expert  handling  and 
complicated  machinery.  Imperfect  creosoting  methods  give 
a  thin  veneer  that  adds  little  if  anything  to  the  life  of  a  fence 
post.  L-B  Creosoted  Posts  do  not  splinter,  break  or  peel, 
and  are  decay-proof.  They  are  economical,  durable,  permanent 
No  repairs  or  replacements. 


The  Long-Bell  trade-mark  branded 
on  the  end  of  a  fence  post,  is  a 
guarantee  of  perfect  creosoting, 
long  life  and  absolute  freedom 
from  repairs. 

Hie  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company 

Dept.  log         Kansas  City,  Missouri 


B  THE  LONG-BELL  LUMBER  CO. 
I         Dept.  108,  Khuisbiw  City,  Mo. 

■ Send  me  your  Free  Book,  •'The Post  Everlasting,' 
postpaid. 
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Club 


Importance    of    'Neat,    Accurate  *R 


ecort 


REMEMBER,  boys  and  girls,  that  in 
plaeing  the  awards  for  the  dairy 
club  work,  your  monthly  milk  and 
feed  records  and  the  story  you  write 
about  your  work  count  for  twenty 
points,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  100 
points. 

Think  of  it — this  is  something  en- 
tirely controlled  by  yourself.  Can  you 
think  of  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
get  the  full  twenty  points  on  records 
and  story?  It  is  only  necessary  that 
your  reports  be  correct  and  neatly  made. 
So  far,  we  have  received  some  reports 
like  this,  but  some  show  carelessness. 
Our  neatest  and  most  accurate  report  is 
from  a  girl.  Try  harder  next  time,  boys 
— and  girls,  too. 

In  making  the  reports,  give  all  the 
information  asked  for  on  the  blank  and 
write  it  in  the  correct  space.  We  do 
not  know  what  you  may  have  meant 
when  you  -made  out  your  report  unless 
you  put  it  on  the  sheet,  for  you  are  not 
here  so  we  can  ask  you. 

Again,  we  would  ask  that  our  club 
members  read  the  Dairy  Club  Depart- 
ment of  June  3,  showing  how  the  milk 
record  should  be  made. 


How  Do  Your  Results  Compare 

The   first  six  milk  records  received 
from  dairy  club  members  for  the  full 
month  of  May  show  results  as  follows: 
Total  Lbs.    Per  Cent    Total  Lbs. 
Milk     Butter  Fat  Butter  Fat 


May 
1-31 
1-31 
1-31 
1-31 
1-31 
1-31 


1,808.50 
824.75 
479.50 
967. 

1,508.75 
630. 


3.1 
3.. 

3.75 
5. 

3.45 
4.95 


56.06 
24.74 
17.98 
48.35 
52.05 
31.18 


These  figures,  though  not  many,  are 
interesting  to  study  and  ponder.  Keep 
in  mind  that  two  things  directly  influ- 
ence these  results,  namely,  the  cow's 
natural  capacity  for  producing  butter 
fat,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  feed 
given  her  to  use  in  making  butter  fat. 

If  your  cow  has  a  natural  capacity  for 
producing  sixty  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
but  you  give  her  enough  materials  to 
make  only  forty  pounds,  you  can  be  cer- 
tain you  will  get  no  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  your  cow's  capacity  is  forty 
pounds  a  day  and  you  are  feeding  a 
ration  sufficient  for  producing  sixty 
pounds,  that  feed  over  and  above  what 
is  needed  for  the  forty  pounds  is  wasted. 

Do  you  know  your  cow's  capacity  ? 
This  you  can  find  out  by  feeding  a  good 
milk-making  ration,  steadily  increasing 
it  day  by  day,  and  noting  whether  or 
not  your  cow  is  returning  you  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  milk  for  the  extra  feed. 


Letters  from  Club  Members 

We  are  receiving  some  interesting  let- 
ters from  our  dairy  club  boys  and  girls 
and  have  promises  of  pictures  which  we 
hope  to  receive  soon.  Have  you  writ- 
ten us  yet?    If  not,  we  would  be  glad 


to  hear  from  you  and  would  also  like 
to  have  a  picture  of  you  and  your  cow. 
Read  the  following  letters,  which  will 
suggest  to  you  something  about  your 
work  or  your  cow  that  you  should  tell  us. 
*    #  ■ 

Find  enclosed  picture  of  cow.  She  is 
Jersey  and  Durham  mixed — not  just 
what  I  wanted,  but  I  think  she  will 
make  a  good  cow.  She  is  not  quite  three 
years  old  and  is  at  present  giving 
twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I 
am  feeding  her  five  pounds  of  bran  each 
day,  besides  grass  pasture.  My  test  on 
her  milk  is  4,6  per  cent.  She  will  be 
fresh  again  about  September  18.  I  paid 
•$90  for  my  cow.  I  am  selling  whole 
milk. 

I  am  glad  I  joined  your  dairy  club, 
and  Avill  do  all  I  can  to  succeed.  Any 
suggestions  from  you  will  be  appreci- 
ated. —  Ernest  Wendel,  Leavenworth 
County. 

*  *  * 

I  am  enclosing  picture  of  cow  and  self. 
It  is  not  very  good.  I  am  also  enclos- 
ing those  blanks  asked  for.  Sorry  that 
I  neglected  to  send  them. 

The  cow  is  doing  better.  When  you 
were  here  her  average  was  twenty-five 
pounds  a  day,  now  it  is  above  thirty 
pounds  and  she  is  gaining  all  the  time. 
I  had  726  pounds  of  milk  from  April  6 
to  April  24,  testing  4.2,  making  30.492 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  I  received  33 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat,  making 
my  income  $10.06.  Subtracting  the  cost 
of  feed  from  this,  $3.44,  leaves  a  profit 
of  $6.62,  plus  the  price  received  for  skim 
milk  at  creamery,  which  was  20  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  after  deducting  20  per 
cent  for  the  cream  contained  in  the  milk, 
making  a  total  net  profit  of  $7.78. 

The  calf  is  doing  fine. — Ralph  S.  Ed- 
wards, Leavenworth  County. 

*  *  * 

Thanks  for  your  offer  to  help  me  se- 
cure a  cow.  I  should  have  written  you 
before  now.  I  bought  my  cow  on  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  but  she  will  not  be 
fresh  until  about  August.  She  is  a  high 
grade  Holstein,  weighs  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Our  farm 
agent,  Mr.  Ross,  helped  to  select  her. 
I  bought  her  from  one  of  our  neighbors, 
Mr.  Bert  Jamison,  a  very  reliable  man. 
She  is  absolutely  guaranteed  in  every 
particular.  She  is  giving  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
I  paid  $125  for  her. 

I  didn't  think  of  entering  the  contest 
until  my  cow  is  fresh,  although  I  am 
selling  her  milk  and  paying  for  the  feed. 
I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  her  in  the 
near  future. — Benjamin  E.  Zoll,  Leav- 
enworth County. 


If  you  milked  your  cow  any  of  the 
days  in  May,  make  your  feed  and  milk 
records  covering  those  days  and  mail 
them  to  us  at  once.  We  should  have 
had  these  by  June  10. 


Do  You  N  eed  Sample  Bottles? 

WE  have  at  last  been  able  to  make  arrangements  for  ob- 
taining sample  bottles  and  mailing  containers  for 
them.  These  are  the  bottles  and  containers  neces- 
sary for  sending  the  monthly  milk  sample  to  the  Dairy  De- 
partment of  the  agricultural  college  at  Manhattan. 

The  reason  it  has  taken  us  so  long  a  time  to  get  these,  is 
that  we  had  hoped  to  get  a  bottle  that  when  filled  ready  for 
mailing  would  not  exceed  four  ounces  in  weight,  which 
would  permit  its  being  mailed  under  the  old  merchandise 
rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce.  But  we  find  we  cannot  get  a 
bottle  and  container  large  enough  for  the  required  quantity 
of  milk,  weighing  four  ounces  when  ready  for  mailing.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Dairy  Club  members 
to  pay  the  regular  parcel  post  rates  on  samples. 

Our  price  on  these  bottles  and  containers,  complete,  is 
ten  cents  for  each  set.  It  is  necessary  for  each  member  of 
the  Dairy  Club  to  have  one  sample  bottle  and  container,  as 
a  sample  of  milk  must  be  taken  the  fifteenth  of  each  month 
and  sent  to  Manhattan  to  be  tested.  It  would  be  safer  for 
each  member  to  have  two  of  these  sets,  as  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  one  being  lost  or  broken  in  the  mail. 

We  can  also  furnish  the  corrosive  sublimate  tablets  at 
ten  cents  a  dozen.  One  dozen  of  these  is  all  that  will  be 
needed,  as  only  one  of  these  little  tablets  is  necessary  for 
each  milk  sample. 

If  you  want  us  to  furnish  you  sample  bottle  or  bottles, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  tablets,  send  us  your  order  and  the 
amount  to  cover  same  in  postage,  at  once,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  take  care  of  the  order  for  you. 
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Milking  Mack  me    a  Success 


WE  have  just  completed  our  first 
year's  experience  with  a  me- 
chanical milker.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  al- 
though we  have  not  found  it  perfect  in 
every  respect  and  it  does  not  eliminate 
all  the  labor  from  dairying. 

We  have  been  using  the  Hinman.  It 
is  a  very  simple  machine  and  this  is  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favor.  Some  of 
the  more  expensive  machines  may  do 
better  work,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  any  machine  is  perfect,  and 
simplicity  is  always  a  strong  argument. 
I  am  not  trying  to  boost  the  Hinman. 
It  merely  happens  that  this  is  the  only 
machine  I  have  ever  operated.  My  ex- 
perience with  others  has  been  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  through  reading  of 
them,  talking  with  other  dairymen,  and 
studying  the  advertising  material.  From 
what  I  have  learned  from  these  sources, 
I  feel  sure  that  our  experience  will  ap- 
ply quite  generally  to  all  makes. 

To  answer  a  very  commonly  asked 
question — the  machine  does  not  milk  the 
cows  perfectly  clean.  At  least  we  can- 
not make  it  do  so,  though  much  de- 
pends upon  the  operator  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  machine.  Not  infrequently 
less  than  half  a  pint  is  left.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  a  quart  or  two  may  be 
left  for  the  hand  stripper.  A  careful 
operator  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
cows  can  usually  operate  the  milker  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  strip 
more  than  one  to  two  pints.  Cows  vary 
a  great  deal,  some  regularly  milking 
out  clean  and  others  quite  regularly  re- 
quiring careful  stripping.  As  a  rule,  the 
cows  that  are  hard  mand-milkers  do  not 
milk  as  satisfactorily  with  the  machine 
as  do  the  easier  milkers,  although  we 
had  one  hard  milker  that  the  machine 
milked  as  completely  as  the  average,  and 
one  or  two  easy  milkers  in  which  the 
machine  generally  left  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  milk. 

The  majority  of  our  cows  took  to  the 
machine  from  the  very  first  as  though 
they  had  never  been  milked  in  any  other 
way.  After  a  few  milkings  nine-tenths 
of  them  seemed  to  have  no  preference 
as  to  methods.  Neariy  all  of  our  cows 
are  grade  Holsteins  and  I  have  won- 
dered if  the  breed  has  anything  to  do 
with  their  indifference.  Only  three  of 
■  our  thirty-seven  Holsteins  made  much 
objection,  and  the  one  Shorthorn  was 
willing  to  be  milked  ^either  way. 

Our  daily  records  cover  only  twenty-  . 
one  months,  so  I  cannot  tell  exactly  un- 
til we  close  our  second  year,  September 
1,  how  the  production  per  cow  will  com-' 
pare  under  the  two  methods.  Present 
indications  are  that  1915  and  1916  will 
■show  a  heavier  production  than  did  1914 
and  1915.  Of  course,  other  factors  be- 
sides the  machine  have  to  be  considered, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  milker  does 
not  reduce  the  cow's  production.  I  can 
easily  see  how  it  might  do  so  if  the 
stripping  were  neglected  or  carelessly 
done. 

Xo  farmer  who  can  operate  a  gas  en- 
gine need  fear  to  undertake  the  me- 
chanical milker,  at  least  this  has  been 
our  experience.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our 
trouble  has  been  with  the  engine  and 
perhaps  nine  per  cent  with  the  shafting, 
etc..  which  transmits  the  power.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  almost  no  trouble  for 
the  last  two  months  and  having  had  a 
year's  experience,  we  think  we  have 
solved  the  problems  that  are  most  likely 
to  confront  the  user  of  the  milker.  In 
zero  weather  we  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  first  milk  form- 
ing slush  in  the  cold  valve  chamber,  but 
after  the  milking  was  well  started  there 
was  no  further  trouble  even  on  our  cold- 
.  est  day,  which  was  eighteen  below  zero. 
Sometimes  this  difficulty  could  be  reme- 
died by  operating  the  valve  with  the  fin- 
ger until  the  flow  was  well  started. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  warm  the  valve 
over  a  lantern.  A  slight  bit  of  dirt  in 
the  valve  will  prevent  the  machine  do- 
ing good  work,  and  of  course  it  must  be 
kept  air-tight  by  keeping  the  rubbers 
in  good  order. 

Our  repair  bill  has  been  light,  the 
only  source  of  expense  being  new  rub- 
bers for  the  teat  cups  and  a  minor  re- 
pair made  locally.  The  company  has 
repaired  a  few  bent  parts  free,  charging 
only  postage,  and  there  have  been  no 
breaks  aside  from  the  minor  one  men- 
tioned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  the 
machine  seems  to  be  ahead  of  the  old 
method  if  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
machine  is  vastly  superior  to  the  aver- 


age hand  milker  in  getting  clean  milk. 
However,  this  gain  may  be  easily  lost 
through  carelessness  or  negligence  in 
cleaning  the  machine.  It  takes  time  to 
care  for  the  machine  properly,  but  it 
becomes  a  menace  if  allowed  to  become 
dirty.  We  find  the  machine  saves  much 
more  work  than  it  causes. 

We  use  three  single  units  with  an 
extra  pail  for  changing,  and  find  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  to  be  as 
follows:  One  man  operates  the  machine 
and  shifts  cows,  while  the.  other  strips. 
We  have  only  six  stanchions  at  present, 
so  the  cows  have  to  be  brought  in,  fed, 
milked,  and  turned  out  in  regular  order. 
The  machine  operator  attends  to  the 
feeding  as  well,  and  the  work  of  weigh- 
ing, recording,  and  straining  the  milk 
is  done  by  either  as  happens  to  be  con- 
venient. The  limited  stanchion  room  is 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  several  ways 
and  prolongs  the  milking  time.  Under 
these  conditions,  two  of  us — neither  an 
experienced  milker — can  milk  thirty 
cows  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the 
cows  could  all  be  stanchioned  and  fed 
at  one  time,  this  time  could  be  reduced 
very  materially.  We  figure  that  the 
machine  takes  the  place  of  a  good  hand. 

While  the  machine  reduces  the  labor 
considerably,  I  am  still  looking  for  the 
twelve  or  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  can 
properly  milk  twenty  to  thirty  cows  an 
hour  with  a  milking  machine. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  we  have 
found  the  machine  a  success. — N.  W.  G., 
Chase  County. 


Cream  Buyers'  Examinations 

The  laws  of  Kansas  require  cream 
buyers  to  be  examined  every  three 
years.  This  is  a  great  protection  to 
those  selling  cream.  The  following 
notice  of  dates  and  places  for  holding  ex- 
aminations has  been  sent  out  by  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  Geo.  S.  Hine: 

"Persons  holding  three-year  permits 
expiring  on  or  before  June  1,  1917.  are 
expected  to  appear  at  the  scheduled  ex- 
amination points  or  cease  btTying  cream, 
upon  expiration_of  their  permit,  until  a 
new  permit  is  procured.  This  notice  has 
been  sent  to  all  persons  holding  tempo- 
rary permits  and  final  permits  about  to 
expire,  and  has  been  advertised  through 
the  press.  Failure  to  receive  notice  will 
not  excuse  from  the  examination  persons 
holding  temporary  permits  or  final  per- 
mits about  to  expire.  The  notices  have 
been  sent  to  the  addresses  given  when 
the  permit  was  secured,  and  alleged  fail- 
ure to  receive  notice  will  be  due  to 
change  of  address  and  failure  to  notify 
the  state  dairy  commissioner. 

"Sharon  Springs,  June  26;  Wa  Keeney, 
June  27;  Russell,  June  28;  Hill  City, 
June  29;  Lincoln.  June  30;  Great  Bend, 
July  5 ;  Topeka,  July  5 ;  Scott  City,  July 
6;  Hiawatha,  July  6;  Ness  City,  July  7; 
Atchison,  July  7;  Lakin,  July  11;  Mc- 
Pherson,  July  11;  Dodge  City,  July  12; 
Salina,  July  12;  Meade,  July  14;  Wash- 
ington, Julv  14;  Hutchinson,  July  18; 
Wichita,  July  19;  Harper,  July  20;' Win- 
field,  July  21;  Independence,  July  25; 
Belleville,  July  25;  Norton,  July  26; 
Columbus,  July  27;  Iola.  July  28; 
Garden  City,  July  28;  Manhattan,  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month  at  office  of  state 
dairy  commissioner." 

Dairy  Show  Plans 

The  Southwest  Dairy  Show  Associa- 
tion was  not  organized  until  last  April, 
but  through  the  activity  of  its  manager, 
J.  G.  Watson,  well-matured  plans  have 
been  made  for  educational  exhibits  of 
the  best  dairy  machinery,  utensils,  and 
equipment,  including  such  labor-saving 
devices  as  milking  machines  and  sepa- 
rators in  addition  to  the  principal  ex- 
hibits of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein, 
Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss  and  Dutch  Belted 
cattle.  About  400  animals  have  already 
been  promised  for  exhibition.  The  show 
will  be  held  in  Convention  Hall,  Kansas 
City,  September  18-23. 


Any  event  that  would  destroy  eighteen 
million  bushels  of  wheat  in  one  place  in 
Kansas  would  be  the  talk  of  the  state 
for  a  long  time.  That  is  the  estimated 
amount  destroyed  by  the  Hessian  fly  in 
the  last  month  in  Kansas,  but  the  dam- 
age Avas  hardly  realized  until  it  was  all 
done.  The  Hessian  fly  can  be  controlled. 
Is  it  not  about  time  we  co-operatively 
carried  out  the  measures  necessary? 


Game  Farming  Pays 

THE  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
demand  for  game  birds  in  this  country 
will  be  far  more  universal  than  it  is 
today.  And  today  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  A  short  time  ago 
we  received  a  letter  which  said,  Had  we 
them  to  sell  we  could  have  disposed  of  over 
5,000  pheasant  eggs  last  spring".  This  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  instances  that 
could  be  cited. 

When  you  consider  that  pheasant  eggs 
sell  at  from  $20  to  $2S  a  hundred  you  will 
realize  that  raising  of  game  birds  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  labor  of  love.  There  is 
profit  in  it  as  well  as  pleasure. 

A  game  farm  run  as  an  adjunct  to  your  present 
poultry  work,  or  independent  of  it  and  on  a  larger 
scale  if  you  prefer,  will  pay  you  well  in  many  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  birds  and  eggs  for  the 
market  or  breeding  purposes  it  is  possible  to  de- 
rive both  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  good  hunting 
which  the  birds  will  afford.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  proved  that  game  birds  destroy  in  large  quanti- 
ties insects  such  as  tomato  worms,  squash  bugs, 
Cut  worms,  apple  maggots,  tent  caterpillars,  cherry 
lice,  etc.,  that  are  harmful  to  the  market 
garden  or  to  fruit  trees. 

In  our  booklet,  "Game  Farming  for 
Profit  and  Pleasure",  you  will  find  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  on  the 
entire  subject  of  game  breeding.  It  is 
sent  free  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  Write 
for  your  copy  today.  Please  use  the 
coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  9j> 

BEHfULES  POVSDEF^CO. 

Wilmington  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smoke- 
less Shotgun  Powders;  L,  <S  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  < 
Powders;  Dynamite  for  Farming. 


rCS& 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room,  95 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming. for  Profit  and  Pleasure".    J  am  interested  in  game 

breeding  from  the  standpoint  of  

Name   

Address  


We  Know  How  to  Make  Engravings 

TbPEKA 

En£rauin£  Gbmpanij 


That  is  Our  Business. 
Let  us  make  your  cuts 
for  sale  catalogs,  sale 
bills,  letter  heads,  and 
cards.  Send  your  order 
Write  for  information. 


ARTISTS  and  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 


DICK  HOPPER,  Manhattan,  Kansas 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Ttpeka,  Kan. 
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Forty-one  Years  of  Telephone  Progress 


The  faint  musical  sound  of  a 
plucked  spring  was  electrically 
carried  from  one  room  to  an- 
other and  recognized  on  June  2, 
1875.  That  sound  was  the  birth- 
cry  of  the  telephone.  ^ 

The  original  instrument— the 
very  first  telephone  in  the 
world — is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

From  this  now-historic  instru- 
ment has  been  developed  an  art 
of  profound  importance  in  the 
world's  civilization. 

At  this  anniversary  time,  the 
Bell  System  looks  back  on  forty- 
one  years  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  economic  progress, 
and  gives  this  account  of  its 
stewardship : 


It  has  provided  a  system  of 
communication  adequate  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  existing  conditions  to 
meet  all  private  demands  or 
national  emergencies. 

It  has  made  the  telephone  the 
most  economical  servant  of  thd 
people  for  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse. 

It  has  organized  an  operating 
staff  loyal  to  public  interests  and 
ideals;  and  by  its  policy  of  serv-» 
ice  it  has  won  the  appreciation 
and  good  will  of  the  people. 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
the  Bell  System  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  future  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater 
achievement. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Anp  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


1 — w 

Has  been  continuously  making 

I WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

Tor  every  farm  use  since  z852 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


Long    Breeding  Experiment 
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AN  interesting  departure  from  the 
usual  scope  of  experiments  with 
live  stock  has  been  made  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Manhattan  in  co-operation  with  the 
animal  husbandry  division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
breeding  experiment  has  been  started 
with  beef  breeding  cows  that  is  to  run 
twenty  years,  the  purpose  being  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  there  is  a  spe- 
cific type  of  cow  which  can  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  beef  calves  of  prize- 
winning  merit. 

Twenty  Shorthorn  cows  have  been  put 
into  this  experiment.  They  were  se- 
lected by  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  Kan- 
sas  Agricultural  College  and  W.  F.  Ward, 
senior  animal  husbandman  in  beef  cattle 
investigations,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  herds  of  the  best 
Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  country.  They 
were  not  selected  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  their  individual  merit  and  breeding, 
but  because  each,  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  individual,  had  produced  an  out- 
standing calf. 

Shorthorns  were  selected  for  this  ex- 
periment as  the  beef  breed  most  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  because  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  Shorthorn  cow  to  produce  both  beef 
and  milk  in  profitable  quantities. 

An  inspection  of  this  group  of  females 
furnishes  the  evidence  that  Professors 
Cochel  and  Ward  had  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  purpose  in  hand. 
They  adhere  to  the  type  generally  ac- 
cepted by  experienced  breeders  as  the 
most  reliable  producing  type.  They  are 
of  breedy  appearance,  distinctly  femi- 
nine in  character,  of  smooth  conforma- 
tion, level  lines,  carrying  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  flesh  and  also  displaying 
pronounced  milking  qualities.  The 
shoulders  are  well  laid,  hips  well  cov- 
ered and  there  is  ample  depth  of  mid- 
dle. Without  exception  they  adhere  de- 
cidedly to  the  breed  type.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  number  of  females  could 
be  obtained  from  nearly  as  many  herds 
in  various  states  representing  different 
strains  of  breeding  so  nearly  of  one  type. 
This  demonstrates  at  the  outset  that 
Shorthorn  breeders  are  working  defi- 
nitely toward  a  standard. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  mate  with  these 
females,  Scotch  bulls  bred  along  show 
yard  lines.  The  first  sire  to  be  used  is 
Matchless  Dale,  the  present  stock  bull 
in  the  college  herd,  a  massive  son  of 
the  noted  sire  of  show  winners,  Avon- 
dale.  Matchless  Dale  has  made  a  record 
as  a  sire  of.  show  steers,  being  accred- 
ited with  having  sired  more  champion 
steers  than  any  bull,  living  or  dead. 

The  experiment  is  now  under  way-. 
The  first  crop  of  calves  will  be  dropped 
in  September  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  more  than  ordinary  interest  will 
center  in  this  first  group  of  youngsters. 

The  purpose  is  to  follow  a  process  of 
elimination,  discarding  those  cows  that 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard as  producers  and  substituting  others 
bred  within  this  group.  Whether  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  this  experi- 
ment is  being  conducted  will  be  ful- 
filled or  not,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
vast  amount  of  light  shed  upon  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  cattle  breeders  who 
will  attentively  follow  the  progress  of 
this  undertaking.  The  result  should 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  cattle  improvement. — 
Frank  D.  Tomson. 


New  Markets  for  Beef  Cattle 

There  is  a  growing  inclination  on  the 
part  of  various  Oklahoma  oil  producers 
whose  daily  income  has  reached  large 
proportions,  to  invest  a  portion  of  their 
profits  in  pure-bred  beef  cattle.  These 
men  have  proven  liberal  bidders  in  the 
various  sales  where  they  have  been  rep- 
resented. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  beef 
producers  of  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  countries  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  their  supply  of  breed- 
ing stock.  For  many  years  they  de- 
pended almost  wholly  upon  the  British 
Jsles  for  their  seed  stock,  but  gradually 
they  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
country,  and  the  various  breed  associa- 
tions have  co-operated  with  them  and 
have  filled  large  orders  during  the  past 
year. 

At  a  recent  Iowa  Shorthorn  sale  in 
which  C.  A.  Saunders  sold  forty-eight 
Shorthorns  at  an  average  of  $1,074  per 
head,  the  Oklahoma  oil  men,  led  by  F.  A. 
pillespie,  of  Tulsa,  and  Francisco  V. 


Maissa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  com- 
peted for  various  high  class  entries  with 
the  result  that  prices  gradually  mounted 
upward,  as  indicated  by  the  average  of 
over  $1,000.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  representatives  of  these  large 
interests  are  most  discriminating  in 
their  selections  and  are  not  offering  lib- 
eral bids  merely  to  get  rid  of  their 
money,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  de- 
termined to  secure  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  breed,  considered  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  individual  merit  and 
the  strength  of  the  pedigree.  The  draw 
marked  distinction  between  seed  of  a 
high  order  and  the  ordinary  standard. 
Th  is  is  a  day  when  good  seed  is  at  a 
premium  because  knowledge  of  the  re- 
productive powers  of  good  seed  is  more 
widely  disseminated  than  ever  before. 

The  cattle  breeder  who  has  bred  his 
herd  along  intelligent  lines  with  this 
fact  clearly  in  mind  is  today  reaping  his 
reward  and  apparently  we  are  only  at 
the  threshold  of  a  period  of  discrimina- 
tion and  broad  expansion.  It  is  a  whole- 
some fact  that  in  all  of  the  more  im- 
portant sales,  the  more  discriminating 
breeders  are  competing  sharply  with  the 
Argentine  buyers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  oil  interests,  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  many  of  the  most  de- 
sired breeding  animals  retain  their  home 
in  the  old  established  breeding  ground  of 
the  Central  West — a  source  from  which 
our  people  may  continue  to  obtain  the 
best  available  breeding  material. 


Sheep  Raising  Opportunities 

Frank  Klienheinz,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  is  constantly  urg- 
ing the  importance  of  the  sheep  industry. 
Some  of  his  advice  is  condensed  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

"Sheep  make  excellent  land  clearers. 
Many  settlers  use  sheep  to  clear  land 
and  put  it  in  shape  for  dairying.  A 
diet  of  brush  alone  will  not  make  the 
sheep  thrive — they  need  grass  or  a  little 
grain  besides. 

"Sheep  can  be  sheltered  in  a  common 
shed,  open  to  the  south  and  having  a  hay 
or  straw  roof.  It  should  be  free  from 
draughts.  The  roof  must  not  leak  and 
the  floor  must  be  dry.  If  the  ewes  lamb 
early,  a  warmer  place,  is  needed  for  them 
during  lambing. 

"It  pays  to  use  a  good  lamb  for  he  is 
half  the  flock.  If  ewes  from  the  western 
ranges  are  purchased  and  crossed  with 
a  pure-bred  ram  of  a  mutton  breed,  off- 
spring improve  rapdily.  This  is  an  in- 
expensive but  profitable  way  to  start  in 
sheep. 

"Start  with  a  small  flock,  until  a 
knowledge  of  sheep  is  secured.  Large 
flocks  are  harder  to  handle,  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  and  are  expensive  to 
experiment  with.  A  small  flock,  handled 
right  is  profitable  and  rapidly  develops 
into  a  larger  flock. 

"Ewes  need  watching  at  lambing  time, 
more  than  at  any  other.  Feed  them  the 
right  ration,  keep  them  dry  and  warm. 
Castrate  and  dock  the  lambs  while  they 
are  very  young. 

"Early  lambs  are  more  profitable  than 
late  lambs.  The  best  prices  are  for  a 
lamb  weighing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
in  May  or  June.  The  lambs  need  more 
feed  than  their  mothers'  milk  if  the  best 
gains  are  to  be  made. 

"Dip  the  flock  about  a  week  after 
shearing  them.  A  warm  day  should  be 
selected  and  the  dipping  done  early  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  sheep  are  dry  by 
night.  Shear  the  sheep  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  so  that  they 
will  not  take  cold  if  fleece  is  removed." 


The  average  value  of  farm  land 
throughout  the  United  States  in  1910, 
aside  from  buildings,  was  $32.49  an 
acre,  according  to  the  census.  In  1916, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  value  had  grown  to  $45.50,  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent.  Since  the  total 
value  of  farm  lands,  aside  from  build- 
ings, was  returned  in  1910  as  $28,475,- 
000,000,  the  total  increment  since  then 
must  be  more  than  eleven  billions.  The 
total  agricultural  wealth  production  in 
1910,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  $38,498,311,413.  The 
entire  production  of  that  year  would  not 
even  pay  increase  in  land  values  for  the 
six  years  since  then,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inflated  prices  that  prevailed  during 
the  census  year.  And  it  requires  as 
much  capital  to  make  the  land  pro- 
ductive, as  it  did  in  1910.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  farm  tenantry  is  increas- 
ing? 
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DESPURRING  MALE  BIRDS 


NATURE  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
animals  with  some  means  of  de- 
fense —  dogs  bite,  cats  scratch, 
mules  kick,  cows  use  their  horns,  and 
male  birds  use  their  spurs.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  cattle  breeders 
to  dehorn  their  cattle  so  they  cannot 
injure  each  other.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant but  not  so  extensively  practiced,  to 
remove  the  spurs  from  the  male  birds 
if  two  or  more  are  to  be  kept  together. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
actions  of  a  male  bird  while  fighting, 
tell  us  that  the  male  does  not  strike  his 
enemy  with  his  wings  intending  for  the 
stroke  from  them,  to  affect  any  injury 
upon  the  enemy,  but  that  the  bird 
strikes  simultaneously  with  the  feet  and 
wings  and  that  the  bird  strikes  the 
enemy  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  wings  strike  on  the  outside  of 
each  leg,  which  drives  the  spurs  into 
the  enemy.  Therefore,  the  best  way  to 
control  the  fighting  among  male  birds 
is  to  remove  the  spurs. 

Another  danger  is  the  male  birds  with 
spurs  tear  the  skin  on  the  backs  and 
sides  of  the  females.  While  part  of  this 
is  done  with  the  nail  on  the  hind  toe  of 
the  male,  yet  if  the  spur  is  removed, 
this  danger  is  lessened. 

The  spur  of  a  bird  is  made  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  cow's 
horn,  having  a  hard,  horny  shell  around 
a  more  porous  bony  structure,  and  the 
same  principles  may  be  observed  in  de- 
spurring  fowls  as  are  observed  in  de- 
horning cattle..  One  of  the  principal 
points  to  be  observed  is  to  take  all  the 
spur  by  cutting  close  to  the  shank.  If 
the  spur  is  not  cut  off  close  to  the  shank, 
the  injury  does  not  heal  so  readily  and 
ia  not  generally  as  satisfactory  as  cut- 
ting close. 

The  spur  is  much  easier  to  remove 
from  a  young  bird  than  from  an  old 
one.  The  spurs  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  fine  saw,  a  knife,  or  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears. 

On  "Swat  the  Rooster"  day  at  the  ex- 
periment station,  fifty-eight  birds  which 
were  to  be  kept  for  next  year's  breeding 
pens,  were  despurred  and  placed  in  a 
pen  together.  Of  this  number,  only  one 
bird  was  lost  from  either  fighting, 
handling,  or  despurring. 

Many  valuable  birds,  both  males  and 
females,  will  be  saved  if  the  despurring 
of  male  birds  is  more  generally  prac- 
ticed. 

A  number  of  males  placed  in  a  pen 
together  without  females  seldom  fight. — 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 

If  the  chicks  are  droopy,  examine 
them  for  lice.  Probably  the  gray  lice 
are  troubling  them.  Pour  a  little  sweet 
oil  on  the  head  and  rub  some  under  the 
wings. 

Hot  weather  is  apt  to  take  the  en- 
thusiasm out  of  beginners  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  they  neglect  their  chickens 
and  allow  them  to  go  without  shade  or 
water. 


White  Plymouth  Pocks  led  for  seven 
months  in  both  individual  and  pen  rec- 
ords at  the  national  egg-laying  contest 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  The  individual 
record  is  176  eggs  laid  by  a  White  Rock 
hen,  and  the  pen  record  721  eggs  laid 
by  five  White  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  The 
six  best  hens  for  the  seven  months  are 
divided  equally  between  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Leghorns.  Two  White  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  and  one  Barred  Rock,  and 
three  White  Leghorn  hens. 

.  Have  a  routine  of  work  for  each  day 
and  then  stick  to  it.  You  have  no  idea 
how  much  easier  the  work  is  when  you 
know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do 
and  how  you  are  going  to  do  it.  The 
haphazard  method  makes  the  work  much 
harder  and  the  hours  longer.  If  you 
know  that  the  feeding  pails  are  in  just 
such  a  place,  and  the  grain  in  certain 
bins  or  barrels,  you  will  know  just  how 
to  go  to  work.  By  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way  each  time  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  do  the  work  in 
much  less  time.  This  counts  where  you 
have  much  to  do.  System  and  method 
|  are  essential  in  a  poultry  plant  as  well 
as  in  an  office  or  factory. 

The  past  hatching  season  has  been  an 
uncertain  one.  Some  poultrymen  have 
1  lived  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
conditions  have  been  ideal  for  the  hatch- 
ing and  raising  of  young  chicks,  while 
others  have  been  where  it  is  hard  to 
hatch  and  raise  the  birds.  Changeable 


weather  plays  havoc  with  the  breeding 
stock,  producing  colds  and  bowel  trouble, 
and  this  in  turn  affects  the  hatchability 
of  the  eggs.  Even  when  eggs  are  fresh 
and  properly  incubated,  the  chicks  do 
not  do  well  where  the  weather  condi- 
tions are  not  right,  and  they  certainly 
have  not  been  right  for  the  chicken  fan- 
cier this  year.  All  along  the  weather 
has  been  too  cold  up  to  the  middle  of 
June,  and  now  it  appears  to  be  getting 
too  wet.  However,  this  means  good 
prices  for  those  who  have  raised  a  num- 
ber of  chicks,  while  for  others  who  have 
not  raised  many  so  far,  it  means  late 
hatching,  which  is  not  always  so  profit- 
able. However,  if  one  can  get  out  a 
strong  bunch  of  chicks,  even  though  it 
is  very  late  in  the  season,  he  can  do 
well  with  them.  With  good  care  and 
proper  food  these  late-hatched  pullets 
will  produce  eggs  in  the  winter,  and 
many  times  as  quickly  as  those  hatched 
earlier.  The  summer  is  a  growing  time 
and  chicks  will  improve  rapidly.  They 
will  run  right  ahead  of  the  early- 
hatched  chicks  sometimes,  and  put  on 
size  and  flesh  daily.  If  you  have  had 
a  poor  hatching  season,  it  will  pay  you 
to  fill  your  houses  with  the  later-hatched 
pullets,  for  they  will  be  profitable  for 
you  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Scaly  Leg 

Scaly  leg  is  not  as  bad  a  disease  as 
chicken  pox  or  roup,  but  it  is  more  of 
a  disgrace  to  the  poultryman  than 
either,  for  they  may  come  to  our  fowls 
through  no  fault  of  our  own,  by  con- 
tamination from  an  outside  source.  But 
scaly  leg  is  always  a  sign  of  neglect 
and  can  always  be  prevented  or  checked 
as  soon  as  the  first  signs  appear,  by 
almost  a"ny  treatment  that  will  force 
some  grease  under  the  scales  and  de- 
stroy the  parasite  that  causes  the 
trouble.  Lard,  kerosene  and  sulphur 
answer  well  for  either  prevention  or 
cure. 

If  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  and 
very  bad,  it  will  be  best  to  soak  the 
shanks  thoroughly  in  warm  soapsuds 
until  the  scales  are  softened  and  loos- 
ened. Then  the  above  mixture  can  be 
well  rubber  in  under  the  scales,  for 
which  purpose  an  old  tooth  brush  may 
be  used. 

Several  treatments  may  be  needed  to 
get  the  shanks  in  good  condition,  but 
when  once  a  cure  is  effected,  an  occa- 
sional treatment  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  It  will  pay  to  treat  all  birds, 
especially  as  they  come  toward  their 
second  year,  and  prevent  the  trouble 
from  getting  started.  In  old  poultry 
houses  these  parasites  thrive,  and  unless 
the  feet  of  the  chickens  are  greased,  they 
are  bound  to  get  on  their  feet  and  pro- 
duce scaly  leg. 

If  the  legs  are  very  bad  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  cure  the  fowls  in  a  short  while, 
such  as  for  instance  to  attend  a  show, 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  the 
grease  and  oil  will  kill  off  the  parasites 
sooner  than  without  it.  However,  don't 
put  too  much  acid  in,  for  it  is  apt  to 
be  a  pretty  severe  remedy.  You  can 
apply  this  every  three  or  four-days  until 
the  scales  fall  off. 


Hens  Without  Males  Lay  Best 

In  the  Australian  egg-laying  contest, 
600  hens  were  used.  The  contest  was 
continued  several  years,  keeping  the 
same  number  of  hens.  The  hens  aver- 
aged 186  eggs  per  year.  No  males  were 
allowed  with  any  of  these  hens  at  any 
time. 

In  a  test  made  by  one  of  our  experi- 
ment stations  a  pen  of  ten  hens  having 
no  rooster  with  them  was  compared 
with  a  per)  of  ten  hens  with  which  a 
rooster  was  kept.  This  experiment  was 
carried  on  from  January  1  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  During  this  time  the  hens  with- 
out the  rooster  laid  972  eggs,  while  hens 
with  which  the  rooster  was  kept  laid 
only  959  eggs. 

As  infertile  eggs  keep  better  than  fer- 
tile eggs,  can  we  not  afford  to  keep  the 
roosters  away  from  the  hens  during  the 
hot  months  when  the  eggs  spoil  quickly, 
and  we  are  not  using  any  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing?— J.  E.  Payne,  Oklahoma. 


Seasonable. 

"In  what  direction  does  the  village 
lie,  my  friend?" 

"Well,  sir,  it's  liable  to  lie  in  any  old 
direction  that  comes  handy,  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it's  mostly  about  fish." 
—Fun. 


The  Most  Wonderful  Elevator 
Ever  Built! 

Write  for  Attractive  Prices 


The  National  Section 
—  Strongest  Ever  Made. 

16  Angles  to  the  Section. 


Put  one  of  these  machines  to  work 
for  you.  It  will  pay  bigger  dividends 
than  any  other  machine  on  your  farm. 
Huskers  will  work  for  less  money.  Crib- 
bing done  in  one-fourth  the  time.  Practically 
pays  for  itself,  the  first  year,  out  of  the  money 
it  makes  and  saves  for  you.  Ask  for  our  very 
attractive  prices  for  1916. 

National  Giant  Steel 
Elevator 

is  the  best  and  strong- 
est elevator  on  the 
market.  Made  of  steel, 
on  same  principle  as 
corrugated  culverts 
—strong  and  rigid 
enough  to  carry  the 
load.  Only  in  place  of 
corrugations  has  16 
angles  to  the  section 
instead  of  6  as  on  ordi- 
nary elevators.  Also 
has  4  wood  ribs  run- 
The  Hoe  Trough  Type  ning  the  full  length 
in  use  on  all  other  makes,  and  Corrugated  Steel 
Has  Only  6  Angles.  Couplers  which  elimi- 

nate all  chance  of  bending,  buckling  or  breaking. 
Ribs  also  keep  flights  from  dragging,  making 
lighter  draft — doing  away  with  unnecessary  noise. 

Other  features  are:  the  National  Steel  Elevator 
has  greater  capacity,  cribs  a  60-buehel  load  in  3 
minutes.  Doesn't  crib  silk  or  shelled  corn,  which 
causes  rottage  in  the  crib.  Screen  arrangement 
separates  shelled  corn  and  silk  from  the  ear  corn, 
117  •«     r       I   e  .  •       Send  us  a  postal  for 

Write  lOr  lntOrmatlOIl  proof  of  the  superior 

and  Attractive  Prices  SSfiif  §: 

ter  working  ability  of  our  National  Giant  Steel  Elevator. 
We'll  send  you  book  and  plans,  and  <iuote  you  a  very  at- 
tractive price.  Terms  arranged  to  suit.  Write  as— NOW! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO., 

836  East  Grove  Street,  Bloomington,  111. 


National  Giant 
Inside  Elevator 


The  Most  Satisfactory,  Cheapest- 
to-Imstall  Elevator  on  the  Market 

On  cribs  28x38  ft.  or  less,  with  half  pitch 
roof,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  cupola. 
When  cupola  is  necessary,  we  can  save 
you  from  $15  to  $30  by  using  the  National 
Giant.  Ask  us  why,  please.  We  also 
save  you  the  cost  of  digging  a  pit. 
Save  you  on  the  length  of  elevator 
required.  This  machine  has  more  sensible 
features  than  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  Spout  swings  around  from  side  to 
side— fills  crib  directly  back  of  elevator. 
Short  delivery  distance  means  less  power, 
longer  life.  Also  this  elevator  leaves  corn 
on  the  cob,  where  it  belongs.  Ask  us  why. 
Equipped  with  No.  77  Special  Made  Chain 
—insures  utmost  in  efficiency. 

Write  For  Attractive 
Price  for  19  J  6 

and  we  will  send  you  free  crib  plane  and 
specifications.  Terms  arranged  to  sure 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  money. 


This  Bin  Will  Make  You  $200  to 

$800  Clear  Profit 


V««J  TUU 


y£U225  EESk1  im||V 


This  is  the  year  to  hold  your 
wheat.  Don't  dump  it  on  the  market 
at  harvest  time  for  65c  per  bushel. 
HOLD  AT  LEAST  1,000  BUSHELS 
for  a  month  or  two  and  get  $1.00  or 
more  per  bushel.  This  will  net  you 
over  $200  clear  profit  and  pay  for  the 
bin  besides. 

To  be  sure  that  your  grain  is  in 
first  class  condition  so  that  it  will 
command  the  highest  price  at  mar- 
keting time,  store  it  in — 

COLUMBIAN  MET  All  GRAIN  BINS. 

Our  1,000  bushel  capacity  all  metal 
bins  will  give  you  a  net  profit  of 
from  $200  to  $800  at  a  cost  of  1216  c 
per  bushel.  Every  farmer  who  holds 
his  grain  will  certainly  profit  from 
the  war  prices.  The  more  grain  you 
hold  the  more  money  you  will  make. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  fill  in  the  coupon  telling  us  which  size  of  bin  you  desire  and  we'll 
ship  it  at  once  without  a  cent  in  advance,  sending  the  invoice  and  prepaid  bill 
of  lading  to  your  bank.  All  metal  construction  makes  COLUMBIAN  GRAIN 
BINS  rat,  bird,  fire  and  lightning  proof.  No.  20  gauge  best  grade  galvanized 
metal  is  used  in  the  body,  with  No.  24  gauge  in  the  bottom  and  No.  26  gauge 
in  the  roof. 

These  bins  are  sectional  in  construction.  Each  section  being  joined  by 
our  patented  joint  which  greatly  strengthens  the  walls  and  makes  erection 
simple  and  easy.  You  can  do  it  yourself  in  a  few  hours'  time.  Every  bin  is 
equipped  with  large  5x2  foot  hinged  door,  provided  with  hasp  for  locking.  A 
collapsible  shoveling  board  is  provided  which  prevents  the  grain  from  running 
down  faster  than  it  is  taken  away.  A  sacking  spout  permits  the  removal  of 
over  half  the  contents  of  the  bin  without  shoveling. 

COLUMBIAN  BINS  may  be  mounted  on  platforms  and  hauled  out  to  the 
tnresher  for  filling.    This  saves  the  cost  of  sacks,  twine  and  labor  of  handling. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW!  § 


Don't  wait  until  harvest  but  write  now  and 
take  advantage  of  our  low  delivered  prices. 
Decide  NOW — Today — to  hold  your  wheat 
for  $1.00  or  more  per  bushel.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  COLUMBIAN  Bins 
we'll  sell  you  direct  on  our  no  money  in  ad- 
vance proposition.  Remember  we  pay  the 
freight  to  any  station  in-  the  state  of  Neb., 
Kans.,  Okla.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  Iowa  and  111.  Write 
for  special  prices  delivered  in  other  states. 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co., 

1607  W.  12th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


i  Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.    No-  D 

Kantaa  City,  Mo. 
I  Please  f  ...  500 Bushel Gatr.  Bin  $  88.88  )   We  pay 

I    ship  I  1000  Bushel  Galv.Ein  $123.00  j  tat  freight 

I 

I  Name  

I 

1  P.  O  


.  Shipping  Point  

J  Send  Bill  of  Lading  to: 

S  (Name  of  Bank)  


ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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Buy  Your  Canner 
for  Half  Price 

TO  get  wider  distribution  for  the  most  prac- 
tical and  economical  Canning  Outfits  made 
and  start  1000  people  in  a  money-making  busi- 
ness, we  will,  lor  a  limited  time  only,  sell  any 
of  ourOanners — family,  community  or  factory 
size  — AT  ONE  HALF  REGULAR  PKICE8. 

Instantaneous  sterilizer,  self-heating  can 
sealing  device  and  other  exclusive  patented 
features  INSURE  SUCCESS.  Endorsed  by 
V.  S.  Govt.  No  experience  needed.  You  make 
big  profits— cut  down  family  expenses.  To  got 
in  on  this  special  HALF  PRICE  OFFER, 
WRITE  U8  QUICK. 

Home  Canner  Co., 

C  Street  Alexandria,  Minn. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ThSSJsr* 

Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  an 
flies.  Neat,  ciaan,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

L&stn  ml)  teuoo .  Uad*» 
Jot  metal,  can't  spill  or 
,  tip  over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effective.    Ask  for 


Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  •OMIRft,  100  D«Kalb  Av».|  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa  $6,  Sweet  Clover  $8. 
Farms  for  sale  and  rent  on 
crop  payments. 
J.  MULHALL,  Son  City,  Iowa 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


With  our  regular  course  in  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  .  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


OTTAWA 


OrrAWA.KANS. 


CATALOG 
?RE£ 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOB  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS.  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

FOR  RENT 

480  Acres  Unimproved  Wheat  Land,  one 

mile  west  of  Shields,  Lane  County.  Refer- 
ence required. 

M.  F.  CAYANAUGH     -     Scott  City,  Kansas 

1,000  A.,  two  miles  McAleSter,  city  15,000. 
200  a.  fine  bottom  land.  150  a.  in  cult.  60 
a  meadow.  Bal.  pasture.  Splendid  fence, 
water.  Good  imp.  $21  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester.  Okla. 

IDEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  Of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
if  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  CATTLE  RANCH. 

"YOUR  OPPORTUNITY" 

1,120  acres  improved,  all  smooth,  best  of 
soil,  free  from  rock.  Sheet  water  at  85  feet, 
Zy2    miles   to  shipping  point,  miles  to 

county  seat.  Fair  house,  barn,  shedding, 
fence,  etc.     Price,  terms,  $12  per  acre. 

CARTER  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti  (County  Seat  of  Wichita  Co.),  Kansas 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  It.  Address 
S,  CARD  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


A  SNAP 

640  Acres  of  Land,  well  improved.  582 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  every  foot 
tillable;  fine  black  wheat  land.  Last  year's 
1915  wheat  crop  made  47  bushels  per  acre. 
Good  5-room  house,  big  barn,  lots  of  sheds 
and  outbuildings,  3  miles  from  town.  Price, 
$35.50  acre.  Will  trade  for  Kansas  wheat 
land.  What  have  you  to  offer?  For  further 
information  write  to 

JOHN  YOUNG,  OWNER,  PAMPA,  TEXAS. 

320  ACRES 

Two  miles  of  town,  all  smooth,  tillable  land, 
nicely  located,  nicely  divided  into  farming 
land,  meadow  and  tame  grass,  well  watered, 
close  to  school,  splendid  neighborhood.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  descriptive  booklet 
of  farm  bargains. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


LOUISIANA  LAND 

We  are  offering  25,000  acres  of  our  cut- 
over  uplands  for  sale  and  settlement.  The 
price  ranges  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  acre. 
-Easy  terms.  Lands  are  located  in  Bossier 
County,  La.,  r.ear  Shreveport,  La.,  and  ad- 
joining on  the  east  the  celebrated  Caddo 
Oil  Fiend.  We  are  offering  a  good  invest- 
ment. These  lands  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  crops,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  Write  for  booklet. 
Address  Land  Department,  S.  H.  Bolinger  & 
Company,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Fc 


All  things,   save  Man,   this  Summer  morn 

rejoice: 

Sweet  smiles  the  sky,  so  fair  a  world  to 

view ; 

Unto  the  earth  below  the  flowers  give  voice; 
Even  the  wayside  weed  of  homeliest  hue. 
Looks  up  erect  .amid  the  golden  blue. 

And  thus  it  speaketh  to  the  thinking  mind: — 
"O'erlook  me  not!   I  for  a  purpose  grew, 

Though  long  mayest  thou  that  purpose  try- 
to  find; 

On  us  one  sunshine  falls!  God  only  is  not 
blind"!" 

— Thomas  Miller. 


1  arm 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  than  to 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  part  of  a 
day's  enjoyment. 

By  due  planning  the  day  can  be  made 
enjoyable  and  patriotic  without  risking 
lives,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  be 
pleasant  instead  of  darkened  with  cas- 
ualties. 


Fourth  of  July  Accidents 

Have  you  made  your  plans  for  your 
Fourth  of  July  celebration?  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  national  holiday  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  Americans  and  it 
is  fitting  that  the  day  should  be  spe- 
cially observed  each  year,  that  present 
and  coming  generations  may  know  its 
meaning. 

But  if  the  day's  celebration  ends  in 
sadness — if  some  member  of  the  family 
is  killed  or  injured  for  life — our  patriot- 
ism will  be  of  little  comfort  to  us  and 
we  will  only  be  able  to  think  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  had  we  not 
sought  to  commemorate  the  signing  of 


"Food  for  Young  Children" 

In  the  last  few  years  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  proper  care  and 
feeding  of  children.  Interest  has  been 
aroused  to  the  extent  that  "Baby  Week" 
was  observed  all  over  the  country.  In 
this  connection  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  a  bulletin  on  '"'Food  for 
Your  Children"  which  is  easy  to  under- 
stand and  should  be  helpful  to  mothers 
who  are  trying  to  care  for  "-their  chil- 
dren so  that  they  will  grow  up  into 
strong  and  efficient  men  and  women. 
The  following  suggestions  from  the  bul- 
letin should  be  of  great  help  in  provid- 
ing a  satisfactory  diet  for  small  chil- 
dren : 

"A  little  child  3  to  6  years  of  age  who 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  _  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making',  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7293 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.  This  novel  design 
has  the  inseam  of  the  leg  buttoned  together  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  opening 
across  the  waist  line  at  the  back.  Each  half  of  body  and  trousers  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  joined  at  shoulder  and  underarm,  and  the  closing  is  in  the  back.  The  neck 
is  round  and  the  sleeves  long  or  short.  No.  7819 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes 
36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Comfort  every  minute  and  daintiness  all  the  time  are 
expressed  in  this  waist  with  a  shoulder  yoke  to  which  the  fronts  are  gathered.  The 
open  neck  is  becoming  and  the  front  closing  is  convenient.  The  collar  and  cuffs  in 
light  tone  temper  the  plainness  of  the  model.  No.  7818— Girls'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  girlie  is  always  ready  for  "anywhere,"  dressed  up  in  this 
frock  with  a  novel  closing  at  the  left  side  to  yoke  depth.  The  lower  edges  of  the 
dress  body  are  gathered  under  a  belt,  where  the  skirt  with  an  under  box  plait  at 
each  side  is  joined.  Bloomers  attached  to  an  underwaist  are  included  in  the  pat- 
tern. No.  7209 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  In  this 
bungalow  apron  the  back  and  the  short  raglan  sleeves  are  in  one  piece,  while  the 
front  of  the  waist  is  separate.  The  skirt  sections  are  divided  into  a  narrow  front 
gore  which  is  plain  at  the  top,  and  two  wide  side  back  gores  which  are  gathered. 
No.  7833 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  A  tasteful 
model  in  four  gores  with  its  closing  at  the  left  side  of  the  front.  Introducing  a 
plaited  section  at  each  side  of  the  yoke  and  back,  below  the  hips,  gives  a  panel 
front,  and  a  yoke  is  suggested  by  the  button  trimming  as  pictured.  High  or  regu- 
lation waistline  may  be  used.  No.  "831 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Just  full  of  style  and  snap  with  contrasting  goods  for  the  collar, 
rever  fronts  and  cuffs.  Novelty  pockvts  in  the  four-gored  skirt  give  a  smart  touch 
to  the  front  where  the  closing  is  made.  Linen,  gingham,  pique  or  figured  percale 
can  be  used  for  this  dress. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY 


POULTRY  WANTED. 

FOWLS  MARKETED  NOW  MOST  PRO- 
fitable.  Cash  offers  on  request.  Coops 
loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 

LEGHORNS. 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osaea 
City,  Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock,  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.     Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

ORPINGTONS. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  large  vigorous  farm  range  birds, 
$1  per  setting,  $4  hundred.  '  Martha  Brown, 
Parkerville,  Kan. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— EGGS 
from  selected  farm  flock,  $1.00.  Special  mat- 
ings  headed  by  ten-pound  exhibition  cock- 
erels, $3.00.  C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs, 
Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  ta  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS— LARGE  BONE,  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 

EGGS  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES  AFTER 
May  22nd  from  our  six  grand  pens;  Rose 
Comb  Reds  mated  to  roosters  costing  $15.00 
to  $35.00;  15  eggs,  $1.50;  $30.  $2.50;  50, 
$4.00.  Pure-bred  range  flock  $3.50  per  100. 
Also  good  hens  and  roosters  cheap.  Catalog. 
W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kan. 

BABY  CHICKS. 

REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  BUFF  ORP- 
ingtons  from  free  range  flocks.  $15  per 
hundred.  L.  E.  Castle,  1920  W.  Maple, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

WYANDOTTES. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.    Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 

SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
FREE. 

We  have  just 
made  a  large  pur- 
chase of  Silver 
Plated  Teaspoons 
at    the  advanced 
price.    They  are 
extra  weight,  full 
standard  length, 
very    deep  bowl 
and  the  handles 
are  beautifully  em- 
bossed   and  en- 
graved in  the  popu- 
lar Poppy  design, 
which  is  the  very 
latest    i  n  spoons. 
Every  housewife 
will  be  pleased 
witli  them  and  will 
be  proud  to  place 
them  on  'her  table. 
Not  withst  an  d  i  n  g 
the  advance  price, 
we  will  give  a  set 
of   these  remark- 
ably beautiful 
Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free, 
postage    paid,  to 
all    who  send 
just  $1.00  to  pay 
for  a  yea  r's 
subsc  r  i  p  t  i  o  n  to 
Kansas  Farm- 
er.   Send  your 
subscription  or- 
der  quick  and 
secure  for  your- 
self   a    set  of 
these  handsome 
and  serviceable 
spoons.  THIS 
OFFER  IS 
GOOD  TO 
EITHER  NEW 
OR  OLD  SUB- 
SCRIBERS. IF 
YOU  ARE 
PAID  IX  AD- 
VANCE, TIME 
WILL  BE  EX- 
TENDED ONE 
YEAR. 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

PLEASK  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


June  24,  1916 


KANSAS 


FAR/VEP 


IS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stootl 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.     Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  Including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

is  carefully  fed  in  accordance  with  hi9 
bodily  needs,  as  these  are  now  under- 
stood, receives  every  day  at  least  one 
food  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

"1.  Milk  and  dishes  made  chiefly  of 
milk — most  important  of  the  group  as 
regards  children's  diet;  meat,  fish,  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  meat  substitutes. 

"2.  Bread  and  other  cereal  foods. 

"3.  Butter  and  other  wholesome  fats. 

"4.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 

"5.  Simple  sweets." 

The  relation  of  food  to  the  condition 
of  the  bowels  is  also  an  important  mat- 
ter. Grains,  particularly  those  contain- 
ing the  outer  or  branny  layers  or  coats, 
are  laxative;  so,  too,  are  such  mildly 
acid  fruits  as  apples,  oranges,  and 
grapefruit.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
important  matter  of  preventing  consti- 
pation is  concerned,  coarse  grains  and 
midly  acid  fruits  serve  the  same  purpose. 
When  fruits  are  to  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, the  kind  of  cereal  served  is  not  of 
great  importance.  When  they  are  not, 
the  coarser  cereals  should  be  used. 

A  QUART  OF  MILK  A  DAT. 

The  basis  of  a  child's  diet  should  be 


ERNEST  WENDEL,  LEAVENWORTH  COUN- 
TY, AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  HIS  FAM- 
ILY, IN  THE  STRAWBERRY  PATCH 

clean  whole  milk — at  least  a  quart  a 
day.  Such  milk,  in  addition  to  water, 
contains  about  half  a  cupful  of  the  very 
best  food  substances — butter  fat,  milk 
sugar,  Iiine,  and  other  materials  needed 
by  the  child  to  make  muscle,  bones,  and 
teeth.  In  addition  milk  contains  a  sub- 
stance thought  to  promote  growth  by 
helping  the  body  make  good  use  of  other 
foods.  Where  good  whole  milk  is  not 
obtainable,  clean,  fresh  skim  milk  sup- 
plies these  substances  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  butter  fat,  and  is,  of  course, 
preferable  to  dirty  or  questionable 
whole  milk.  Milk,  however,  contains 
very  little  iron  and  therefore  spinach 
and  other  green  vegetables  and  egg 
yolks,  which  are  rich  in  iron,  combine 
well  with  milk. 

The  child  should  drink  the  milk  with 
the  chill  taken  off,,  or  should  consume 
his  full  quart  a  day  with  cereals  and  in 
milk  toast,  cocoa,  milk  soups  and  stews, 
in  cereal  puddings,  egg-and-milk  pud- 
dings, custards,  junkets,  or  simple  ice 
creams.  Milk  stews  may  be  made  with 
vegetables  or  fish,  or  to  vary  the  diet 
these  things  can  be  combined  with  cream 
sauce  and  served  on  milk  toast.  The 
bulletin  therefore  gives  a  large  number 
of  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  various 
milk  dishes  which  will  help  children  con- 
sume the  requisite  amount  of  milk  with- 
out growing  tired  of  this  .valuable  food. 
Those  for  milk  soups  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly useful,  as  they  give  the  mother 
an  easy  means  of  preparing  many  vege- 
tables which  are  essentials  in  the  child's 
diet. 

BREAD  AND  CEREALS. 

Well-baked  bread  and  thoroughly 
cooked  breakfast  cereals  are  both  good 
for  children,  and  with  milk  should  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  diet.  Bread  and 
cereal  mushes  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
terchangeable, but  neither  can  take  the 
place  of  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  An  ordinary  slice  of  bread  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  about  half  a  cup- 
ful of  boiled  or  steamed  cereal  and  about 
a  cupful  of  flaked  or  puffed  cereal.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bread  may  be  used  for 
variety. 

The  yeast-raised  bread  given  to  young 
children  should  be  at  least  a  day  old  or 
should  be  toasted  or  twice  baked.  Hot 
breads  are  likely  to  be  swallowed  in 
large  pieces  and  are  therefore  not  de- 
sirable. Hot  breads  which  are  almost 
all  crust,  like  thin  tea  biscuits  or  crisp 
Tolls,  are  best  of  the  hot  varieties. 

MEAT,  FISH,  AND  EGGS. 

Under  the  heading  "Meat,  Fish,  Poul- 
try, Eggs,  and  Meat  Substitutes,"  the 
author  states:  "In  some  families  chil- 
dren do  not  get  enough  meat  and  eggs; 
in  others  they  get  too  much.  A  good 
general  rule  commonly  followed  is  to 
give  a  child  two  years  old  or  over  an 


egg  every  other  day  and  about  the  same 
amount — two  ounces — of  meat,  fish,  or 
poultry  on  the  intervening  days.  Where 
meat  is  omitted  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  other  suitable  foods  take  its 
place — preferably  an  extra  amount  of 
milk  and  eggs." 

Fried  meats  should  not  be  given  to  a 
child,  because  they  are  likely  to  be  over- 
cooked and  tough,  and  also  because  the 
fat  may  be  scorched  and  thus  changed 
in  composition.  Scorched  fat  is  almost 
certain  to  be  hurtful  to  children. 

Meat  is  best  given  as  broiled  chop 
meat  or  in  simple  meat  stews  combined 
with  vegetables.  Poultry  may  be  boiled 
and  served  with  rice.  When  roasted, 
only  the  tender  portions  should  be  fed. 
Highly  seasoned  stuffing  or  rich  gravy 
should  not  be  given  to  a  young  child. 

Dried  and  other  fish,  and  oysters,  may 
be  used  in  milk  stews.  Well-boiled  fish 
is  good  for  variety.  Eggs  must  not  be 
overcooked  or  they  are  likely  to  cause 
indigestion.  The  best  way  to  cook  eggs 
is  to  poach  or  coddle  them.  Scrambled 
eggs  may  be  served  occasionally,  pro- 
vided care  is  taken  not  to  scorch  the  fat 
or  to  overcook  the  eggs. 

FATTY  FOODS. 

Fat  is  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  children.  There  is  more'  than  an 
ounce  of  fat — at  least  two  and  one-half 
level  tablespoonfuls — in  a  quart  of  whole 
milk.  If  the  healthy  child  is  given  a 
quart  of  milk,  has  butter  on  his  bread, 
and  meat  or  an  egg  once  a  day,  he  gets 
enough  fat,  and  that  which  he  receives 
is  in  wholesome  form.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, not  to  give  such  fatty  foods  as 
pastry,  fried  meats  and  vegetables,  and 
doughnuts  or  rich  cakes.  If  the  child  is 
constipated,  the  occasional  use  of  cream 
or  salad  oil  is  desirable,  for  fat  in  abun- 
dance is  laxative. 

Bacon  or  salt  pork,  cut  very  thin  and 
carefully  cooked,  may  be  given  occasion- 
ally. It  is  very  important  not  to  burn 
the  fat. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  grouped 
together  because  they  are  similar  in  that 
both  supply  iron,  lime,  and  other  mineral 
matters,  and  also  mild  acids.  Vege- 
tables are  an  important  but  often  a 
neglected  part  of  the  child's  diet.  They 
should  be  served  at  least  once  a  day,  as 
they  help  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
condition.  Fruits  are  important  for 
their  flavoring,  and  for  their  laxative 
effects,  and  should  be  served  in  some 
form  at  least  once  a  day.  Fruit  juices 
and  the  pulp  of  cooked  fruit,  baked  ap- 
ples and  pears,  and  stewed  prunes,  are 
the  safest.  The  child  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  the  skins  unless  they  have 
been  made  very  tender  by  cooking. 

SIMPLE  SWEETS. 

Sugar  is  a  desirable  part  of  the  diet 
provided  it  is  given  in  simple  sweets  and 
not  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  other 
foods  and  spoil  the  child's  appetite. 
Simple  sweets  are  such  things  as  lump 
sugar,  maple  sugar,  syrups,  honey,  and 
plain  candy,  and  those  foods  in  which 
sugar  is  combined  in  simple  forms  with 
fruit  juices  as  in  lemonade,  water  ice, 
jelly,  etc.,  or  with  flour  or  starch,  as  in 
plain  cakes — cup  cakes,  sponge  cake, 
cookies — and  with  fruit,  as  in  jams,  mar- 
malades, and  similar  things. 

Raspberry  Whip 

1%  cupfuls  raspberries 
1  cupful  powdered  sugar 
White  of  one  egg 
Put  ingredients  in  bowl  and  beat  with 
wire  beater  until  stiff  enough  to  hold 
in  shape.    This  will  require  about  thirty 
minutes'  time.  Pile  lightly  on  dish,  chill, 
surround   with    lady   fingers    or  other 
fancy  cakes,  and  serve  with  boiled  cus- 
tard. 


Steamed  Cherry  Pudding 

Vz  cupful  butter 
1  cupful  sugar 
3  eggs 
2V2  cupfuls  flour 

1%  tablespoonfuls  baking  powder 

V2  cupful  milk 
1%  cupfuls  drained  canned  or  stewed 
cherries 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually, 
and  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour 
and  baking  powder  and  add  alternately 
with  milk  to  first  mixture,  stir  in  the 
cherries,  turn  into  buttered  mould,  cover, 
and  steam  three  hours. 

Serve  with  sauce  made  of  the  cherry 
juice  heated,  thickened  with  a  little  flour, 
sweetened  well,  lump  of  butter  and  few 
cherries  added. 

Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 
As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


HELP  WANTED. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL, 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITH  SELLING 
ability  earn  $3  to  $10  a  day.  Staple  goods 
and  straight  business  proposition.  C.  W. 
Carmen,  Department  D,  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,   Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH.  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Common  sense  education  sufficient. 
Write  immediately  for  list  positions  now 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  OF  DESIRABLE 
breeding  and  promising  development.  Reg- 
istered. Soon  to  freshen.  J.  W.  Marley, 
Oswego,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS — TWO 
carloads.  Fancy  grades.  What  do  you 
want?  Paul  E.  Johnson,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association, 
Appleton,  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  ESPE- 
cially  high  grade  heifers  and  registered 
bulls.  Klement  Bros.,  our  representatives, 
will  drive  you  to  the  different  breeders. 
This  service  furnished  to  all  purchasers  by 
Jefferson  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. H.  A.  Main  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


FOR  SALE: — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANTED  —  FARMS.  HAVE  3.357  BUY- 
ers.  Describe  your  unsold  property.  679 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  STOCK — A 
clean  35-cent  restaurant  in  Sylvia.  Address 
A.  W.  Duer,  Sylvia,  Kan. 


WASHINGTON.  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


BUY  A  FARM  IN  TEXARKAXA  TERRI- 
tory.  Truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  all  round 
farms  in  the  uplands,  $10  an  acre  up.  Red 
River  valley  lands  leveed  and  drained,  $15 
an  acre  up.  No  richer  land  anywhere. 
Fifty  miles  good  roads,  60  miles  building. 
For  full  data  address  Young  Men's  Business 
League,  Texarkana,   Ark. -Texas. 


PET  STOCK. 


BELGIAN  HARES,  ALL  VARIETIES. — 
Pheasant  eggs,  goldfish,  fancy  pigeons.  Good 
farm.     J.  W.  Wampler,  Garden  City,  Kan. 


RUFUS  RED  AND  GOLDEN  FAWN  BEL- 
gian  hares  for  sale.  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Gar- 
den City,  Kansas,  Route  1. 


WANTED 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DOGS. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


PATENTS. 


PATENTS  PROCURED.  INQUIRE  ABOUT 
our  $100  cash  prize.  Free  advice.  Free 
search.  Free  official  drawings.  Capital  Patent 
Co.,  Dept.  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — BEST  GRADE  PLAYER 
piano,  good  as  new.  Bargain.  Must  sell. 
Leaving  city.  Address  710  Harrison  Street, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTED — A  FARM  LOAN  APPRAISER 
and  inspector  to  inspect  and  appraise  Ala- 
bama farm  lands  as  a  representative  of  a 
well  established  firm  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, engaged  in  placing  of  farm  loans  in 
Alabama  for  eastern  insurance  companies. 
Applicant  must  have  ability  to  appraise 
farms,  and  must  also  have  had  some  ex- 
perience placing  farm  loans  for  large  insur- 
ance companies.  Write  fully  regarding  qual- 
ifications, references,  salary  expected,  etc. 
R.  J.,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


TREES,  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

NANCY  HALL,  DOOLY  YAM  AND 
Pumpkin  Yam  potato  slips,  any  amount, 
from  assorted  seed.  $1.75  per  thousand  f.  o. 
b.  McLoud.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Orders 
and  correspondence  solicited.  L.  M.  Baker, 
McLoud,  Okla. 


PURE  NANCY  HALL  POTATO  PLANTS 
free  from  disease,  shipped  day  order  re- 
ceived. Millions  ready.  Two  hundred,  50c; 
five  hundred,  80c;  per  thousand,  $1.25.  Ev- 
erything shipped  prepaid,  either  parcel  post 
or  express  as  wanted.  J.  S.  Norman,  Ben- 
tonville.  Ark. 


KODAK  FINISHING. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  PAUL  HAR- 
rison,  813  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP  —  BY  CALVIN  PRIEST  IN 
South  Brown  Township,  Edwards  County, 
Kansas,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1916,  one 
2-year-old  steer,  color  black:  two  dim  bars 
above  marks  unknown  on  right  hip.  Ap- 
praised at  $40.  Florence  Erwin,  County 
Clerk,  Kinsley,  Kan. 


STATE  OF  KANSAS  1 

!■  ss. 

COUNTY  OF  GRANT  J 

I,  THE  UNDERSIGNED.  A  JUSTICE  OF 
the  peace  within  and  for  Lincoln  Township, 
in  the  county  and  state  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  description  and  value  of  an 
estray  taken  up  by  R.  W.  Hennigh,  of  Grant 
County,  Kansas,  as  shown  by  the  affidavit 
of  said  taker-up,  and  the  valuation  of  ap- 
praisers, now  on  file  in  my  office:  One  bay 
horse  with  star  in  forehead,  left  hind  foot 
white,  no  marks  or  brands  except  a  few  gray 
hairs  over  jaw  bone,  weight  about  850.  age 
about  7  years;  value,  $40.00.  The  appraisers 
allowed  $12.00  as  the  proper  sum  for  keep- 
ing such  animal.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  at  my  office  in  said 
township,  this  12th  day  of  June.  1916.  S.  A. 
Davis.  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Lin- 
coln Township,  Grant  County,  Kansas. 


SILOS. 


MONOLITHIC  SILO  BUILDER.  BUILDS 
a  reinforced  concrete  silo  on  your  ground. 
Manufactures  every  detail  from  chute  to 
window.  Any  farmer  can  operate  It.  Only 
ten  days  to  have  complete  silo  set  up  and 
in  use.  Is  absolutely  a  great  money  saver. 
Details,  photographs  and  experiences  of 
others  sent,  you  for  the  asking.  Address  E. 
H.  Euler.   114  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


Chtllicothe,  Missouri,  May  27,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:  Please  take  out  my  advertisement.  I  have  sold  all  my 
Percherons  and  a  good  many  jacks.  I  have  some  twenty  head  of  extra 
good  jacks  that  are  young  and  this  young  stuff  is  getting  so  high  that  I 
have  about  decided  to  keep  twenty  head  of  them  over  for  early  sale  next 
spring.  I  thank  you  for  a  good  many  sales.  Every  man  who  came  in 
answer  to  the  advertisement  found  what  he  wanted  and  bought  it.  My 
only  trouble  has  been  with  answering  so  many  inquiries,  which  is  not  a 
bad  fault  for  an  advertisement.    Send  me  your  bill.    Respectfully  yours. 

S.  J.  Millek. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


June  24,  1916 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


The  Champion  Breeder — Missouri  [Chief  8365 

Sire  of  the  World's  tJrand  Champion  Jack.  Kunssis  Chief  8743 

In  public  service  at  our  ranch  south  of  Elllnwood.     Excellent  facilities  for  handling  any 

number  of  healthy  Jennets. 

Write  Us  for  List  of  Winnings  of  His  Get. 

Most  liberal  terms  and  other  information  about  this  sire  possessing  excellent  size,  Quality, 
bone,  finish,  and  unexcelled  style  and  action.    Winner  first  as  sire  at 
Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 

M.  E.  RICHARDSON      -      -      -      -      STERLING,  KANSAS 

DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  IB  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Feoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  In  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay. 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (61358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  Quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -      WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


100  -  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  -  100 

ALL  IMMUNE,  BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

FOR  SALE — Sows  and  gilts  bred  for  July  and  September  litters.  A  few  Receiver  gilts 
bred  to  The  Wonder  bv  Long  Wonder.  A  few  gilts  sired  by  First  Metal  and  bred  to 
Receiver  Wonder.  These  are  big  stretchy  gilts  and  will  please  anyone.  Also  a  few 
October  and  November  gilts  and  a  few  choice  October  boars.  Can  ship  pairs  or  trios,  not 
related.    Prices  reasonable.    Come  and  see  our  herd.    Over  700  registered  hogs  on  the  farm. 

THE  DEMXNG  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
Two  Miles  from  Town.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman. 

FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  in  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog,  ask  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Seven  fall  boars  by  Iowa  King, 
the  first  prize  aged  boar  at  Missouri  State 
Fair  last  year.  Price  $30.  First  check  gets 
choice.    All  immune. 

P.  M.  ANDERSON,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -      Leonardville,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S     SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

Fop  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME,  MISSOURI 

HILL'S  SHORTHORNS 

One  red  Shorthorn  bull  11  months  old, 
sired  by  Bettle's  Albion  399451,  pure  Scotch, 
well  built,  weight  between  600  and  700 
pounds.  Ready  for  service.  Priced  to  sell. 
O.  E.  HILL      -      -      TORONTO,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  AvondaU 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacoek  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


IMMUNE  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


ALVEY  BROS. 


MERIDKN,  KANSAS 


Choice  August  and  September  Pigs 

Weight  125  pounds,  $25.  Booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs,  $15  each;  pair,  $25;  trio,  $35. 
Registered.  Express  prepaid  anywhere  in 
Kansas.   F.  C.  Gookln,  Route  1,  Russell,  Kan. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  K.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  cnoice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


THE.  6UE.RNSLY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  every  bound  of  feed.  Do  you 
wont  cowstrtat  wilt  improve  your  Dairy'? 

Write  for  free  literature. 
Guernsey  Cat  tie  Club, 

Box  K,  Peterboro.  N.H. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

B.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Duroc  Bred  Sows 

For  Sale — Ten  Duric  sows  bred  for  June 
and  July  litters.  Price,  $30  to  $50.  Also 
ten  fall  boars,  all  registered,  price  $20  to 
$30.  First  order  gets  choice.  Don't  wait. 
These  are  real  bargains. 

J.  R.  SMITH,    Newton,  Kansas 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff.  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford's  anil  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M,  E,  GIDEON       -       EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLIAMS.    MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  .SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 
One  Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


FREEgovernment 

LAND 


Endorsed   by  Professor  Cottrell, 

Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System, 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am.  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraisement  of  the  cash  tfalue  of  these  raw  lands  A  copy 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  which  accompanies  me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System. 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead  right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or  320  acres. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Kansas  were  secured 
in  this  way  a  few  years  ago.     At  this  time  eighteen  million  acres  are  still  vacant  in 
the  state  of  Colorado.    Why  not  use  your  privilege  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free  in  Colorado? 

This  Book  Describes  The  Lands 

A  new  book.  "Free  Homestead  Lands  of  Colorado  Described," 

has  just  been  published,  and  KANSAS  FARMER  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  connection  with 
yearly  subscriptions  to  KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in  different  localities. 
Considerable  of  it  is  especially  good,  other  portions  only  of  fair 
quality,  and  some  is  poor,  broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  Is 
most  important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in  the  right  district  and 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  With  this  end  in  view,  this  book 
has  been  published,  classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry  and 
giving  accurate  detailed  description  and  location  of  the  land  in 
every  township  containing  vacant  land  in  Colorado,  describing 
the  surface,  soil,  timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which  many  have  been  glad  to 
pay  $2.  However,  for  a  limited  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  a  year's  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular  subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra  for  mailing — 
$1.10  in  all.  The  book  is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the  higher-priced  book  only 
this  is  in  a  strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth.     Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

% 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  In 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Fifty-four  eitra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  jr.  old 
registered  Percheroa  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand:  38  growtby  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
FRED  CHANDLER  PERCH  ERON  FARM 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Daily 


MORGAN  HORSES — For  sale,  four-year- 
old  Morgan  stallion,  Daniel  Edwin  by  Green 
Mountain  6496.    J.  ED  BAILEY,  Irwin,  Iowa 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL.  SYLVIA.  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

1 ,1  r  I  Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 

■  ill  I  If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  the 

LJU  Jorsoy   breed,   write  me  for   descriptive  list. 

□  H  Most  attractive  pedigree. 

CI  R.  J.  LINSCOTT      ■       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD  JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Two  yearling  bulls  and  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  All  sired  by  Coster's 
Splendid.  Imported  and  a  grandson  of  Gol- 
den Jolley. 

H.  F.  ERDLEY        -        HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Eruiis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

As  good  as  there  are  in  Kansas,  all  in  milk, 
$110  to  $165.  Others  for  less.  Coming 
yearlings,  $65;  twos  past,  $85.  Show  bulls 
by  Grand  Fern  Lad,  dam  the  noted  show 
cow  Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  SCHERMAN,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.   S.   SMITH,   CLAY   CENTER.  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  Excellent  unrelated  bull.  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At   World's   Original   and   Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE     -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    fll  IVFR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
■  '*  w».i»fcr%         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


YORKSHIRES. 


\ YORKSHIRE  SWINE.  y 
Cholera-immuned  young  stock  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding  for  sale.   Prices  always  w 
reasonable.    DONALD  R.  ACKLIN.  X 
Perrysburo.  Ohio.  * 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHLRES — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  o£ 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUNEAU,  WISCONSIN 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising^. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Add  ress  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
ifor  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 
Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

10 — Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 

13—  Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
e  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 

14 —  T.  J.  Dawe.  Trov,  Kan. 
16 — Walter  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 

19 —  H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 

24 —  Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

25 —  U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 

26—  Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

20 —  James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

21 —  P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
23 — Forest  Rose.  Hemple,  Mo. 

27 —  T.  E.  Durbin,  King  Citv,  Mo. 

28 —  H.  H.  Foster,  King  City,  Mo. 
31 — Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 


Oct. 
Oct. 

sal 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Spotted  Polands. 
Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


W.  F.  Phelps  of  Aurora,  Mo.,  who  Is 
building  up  one  of  the  best  Holstein  herds 
in  that  state,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing 
fine.  Mr.  Phelps  spared  neither  time  nor 
expense  in  securing  foundation  stock  for 
his  herd.  He  selected  only  animals  of  choice 
breeding  and  individuality  with  special  care 
as  to  good  records.  The  result  is  a  very 
high  class  herd  of  heavy  producers.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  very 
high  class  of  young  stock,  including  some 
young  bulls  that  are  excellent  prospects. 

E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son  of  Hartford,  Kan., 
who  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  Short- 
horn herd  that  for  breeding  and  individual- 
ity is  among  the  best  in  existence,  report 
their  herd  doing  well  this  year.  Their  herd 
is  headed  by  Brawith  Heir,  one  of  the  out- 
standing sires  of  the  breed. 


C.  E.  Hill  of  Toronto,  Kansas,  reports 
his  Shorthorn  herd  doing  fine.  Mr.  Hill 
owns  one  of  the  richly-bred  herds  of  Short- 
horns in  this  state.  He  has  the  type  that 
are  profitable  and  at  this  time  has  a  very 
fine  lot  of  young  stock   in  his  herd. 


H.  M.  Hill  of  Lafontaine,  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  successful  Shorthorn  breeders  in  Kan- 
sas. He  has  a  richly  bred  herd  headed  by 
Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  sire  Avondale. 
Master  of  Dale  is  one  of  the  good  Short- 
horn sires  now  in  service.  A  feature  of 
this  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock. 


John  D.  Henry  of  Lecompton,  Kan.,  who 
is  succeeding  as  a  breeder  of  big-type 
Poland  Chinas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
This  year  he  has  the  best  lot  of  spring  pigs 
in  the  history  of  his  herd.  They  were  sired 
by  such  boars  as  Mammoth  Orange  and 
Big  Bob  Wonder. 


F.  J.  Searle  of  Oskaloosa,  Kan.,  owner  of 
Sunflower  herd  of  Holsteins,  has  just  made 
additions  to  his  herd  by  purchase,  bring- 
ing the  number  up  to  fifty  head.  This  pur- 
chase includes  a  number  of  young  cowj!  due 
to  calve  this  summer  and  fall  by  such  bulls 
as  Woodcrest  Pietje  Clyde  (a  33-pound  bull) 
and  Pabst  Segis  Pontiac  Champion,  by  the 
30-pound  sire.  King  Pontiac  Champion,  who 
is  by  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  his  dam  a  29- 
pound  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac. 
Also  a  number  of  young  cows  by  a  29- 
pound  bull  in  calf  to  a  33-pound  bull.  All 
are  excellent  individuals.  This  lot  was 
chosen  with  great  care  as  to  blood  lines 
and  special  attention  was  given  to  procur- 
ing individuals  in  line  with  the  Sunflower 
herd's  previous  reputation  as  the  home  of 
choice  individuals  and  heavy  producers. 
Also  included  in  this  purchase  are  a  few 
young  bulls  of  extra  choice  breeding.  Every 
animal  in  Sunflower  herd  is  registered.  No 
grades  are  handled  on  this  farm. 


Forest  Rose  of  Hemple,  Mo.,  is  claiming 
October  23  for  his  annual  fall  sale  of  large 
Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Rose  has  one  of  the 
good  herds  in  Missouri.  They  are  the  big, 
medium,  easy-feeding  type  of  Polands.  The 
herd  is  headed  by  Smooth  Bob  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder.  His  dam  was  Expansive  and  out 
of  Expansion  Bell.  This  is  a  very  promis- 
ing yearling.  This  hog  is  a  mate  to  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob.  only  six  months  younger. 
Both  these  hogs  were  bred  and  raised  by 
the  veteran  breeder,  H.  B.  Walters.  Mr. 
Rose  has  a  valuable  two-year-old  boar  in 
his  herd.  Forest  King  by  King  of  All  by 
Long  King's  Equal,  and  his  dam  was  the 
Big  Jumbo  Wonder  3d  sow  owned  by  U.  S. 
Byrne  of  Saxton,  Mo.  -This  hog  is  a  splen- 
did show  prospect  for  an  aged  boar  if 
fitted.  Mr.  Rose  has  about  100  spring  pigs 
that  are  doing  nicely. 


W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.  of  Ness  City,  Kan., 
have  on  hand  700  registered  Hereford  cat- 
tle. This  is  -  the  largest  Hereford  breeding 
farm  in  Kansas.  There  has  probably  been 
more  high  class  breeding  cattle  sold  from 
this  farm  to  start  herds  than  from  any 
one  Hereford  breeding  plant  in  the  West. 
They  announce  that  on  October  24  and  25 
a  public  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  offer- 
ing 100  head  of  bulls  and  100  cows  and 
heifers.  These  cattle  have  been  raised  out 
in  the  open  under  ordinary  range  conditions 
and  will  be  profitable  with  ordinary  care. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  J.  Scherman  of  Route  8,  Topeka,  owner 
of  one  of  the  richly-bred  and  heavy-produc- 
ing herds  in  Kansas,  reports  his  herd  mak- 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  GOWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMAN         -        -         STATION  B  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


CLYDE  GLROD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-Bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORRE  Y'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Holstein  owners  partners  in  prosperity.  During 

the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30.  1915,  134.456  cer- 
tificates of  registration  of  pedigrees  were  issued 
by  the  Holstein- Friesian  Association,  producing  a 
gross  revenue  of  $150,814.  To  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  facts  this  great  volume  of  business,  of 
but  one  department  of  this  Association,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs has  been  able  and  sound.  The  owner  of 
purebred  Holstein  cattle  is  a  partner  in  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  this  progressive  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  most  profitable  of  dairy 
breeds.  Investigate  the  big  "Black-and-Whites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holsteln-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A%£;Tl 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME 


if 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 


3*4 

Jh 


INC 


Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

ing  a  fine  record  this  year.  This  herd  was 
built  up  from  foundation  stock  of  the  best 
breeding  and  backed  by  records  for  heavy 
production.  Mr.  Scherman  has  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  use  only  the  best  sires  he  could 
obtain  and  from  time  to  time  has  added  to 
his  choice  herd  of  cows  individuals  from 
the  best  families  of  the  breed.  The  result 
is  that  he  now  has  one  of  the  richly-bred 
and  very  profitable  herds  in  the  state. 

T.  J.  Dawe  of  Troy,  Kan.,  has  announced 
October  14  as  the  date  of  his  Poland  China 
sale.  He  has  one  of  the  select  herds  and 
will  select  only  the  tops  of  his  large  herd 
for  this  offering,  and  they  will  be  the  type 
that  are  profitable  feeders. 


The  Tomson  Brothers  of  Carbondale  and 
Dover.  Kan.,  report  that  their  fine  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  is  doing  well.  They  have 
made  a  number  of  sales  to  farmers  and 
small  breeders  wanting  to  start  herds.  In 
the  past  fifteen  years  there  probably  has 
been  more  real  breeding  cattle  sold  from 
the  Tomson  herds  to  start  new  herds  than 
from  any  other  breeding  farm  in  our  state. 
They  have  used  the  best  females  in  the 
herd  they  could  collect  together  and  have 
always  bought  the  -best  sires  of  the  pure 
Scotch  type  they  could  find,  and  by  careful 
mating  they  have  today  a  very  desirable 
lot  of  useful  Shorthorn  cattle.  On  Novem- 
ber 22  they  expect  to  hold  a  public  sale  at 
the  farm  near  Wakarusa,  Kan.,  and  will  sell 
a  draft  of  breeding  cattle. 


T.  E.  Durbin  of  King  City,  Mo.,  is  one  of 
the  veteran  breeders  of  the  real  big  kind 
of  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Durbin  is  a  stickler 
for  size  combined  with  quality  and  probably 
has  more  real  big  sows  in  his  herd  than 
most  breeders.  He  now  has  125  pigs,  early 
March  and  April  farrow.  Some  of  them 
will  weigh  100  pounds.  The  herd  boar  used 
is  old  Trusty  King  by  the  King  Of  All. 
This  hog  will  weigh  825  to  850  pounds  and 
has  all  the  quality  one  would  want.  He 
is  a  real  show  hog.  Trusty  King  is  assisted 
by  Model  Big  Bone  by  Long  Big  Bone  out 
of  a  Big  Bob  dam.  The  herd  sows  with 
litters  are  one  A  Wonder  sow  with  six  pigs 
by  Big  Bone  Model:  two  Big  Bob  sows  with 
twenty  fine  pigs  by  Trusty  King:  one  Big 
Orange  sow  with  five  pigs  by  Model  Big 
Bone:  one  Ott's  Big  Orange  sow  with  nine 
pigs  by  Trusty  King:  Big  Nellie  by  Big  Joe 
with  eight  pigs  by  Grand  Master:  one  Big 
Wonder  sow,  a  mate  to  the  dam  of  Smooth 
Big  Bone,  the  grand  champion  of  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1914.  Mr.  Durbin  is  claiming 
October  27  as  date  of  his  sale  and  will  sell 
a  draft  of  these  Poland  Chinas.  They  are 
the  largest  and  among  the  best  we  have 
seen.  They  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
well  fed,  and  Mr.  Durbin  expects  to  select 
the  choice  tops  for  his  annual  fall  sale. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  davs,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of.  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.  COOKE  &  SON.  MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For   Sale  —  A    number   of   very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING.  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.   They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
2  3  -  HOLSTEIN-FRIESEAN  BULLS  m  £  J 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Wattrtoo,  kw 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  Kins;  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  In  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLKY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Registered.    From  A.  R.  0.  dams.    Strong  records  both 
sides.    Low  prices.    Ask  us  about  them. 

PHELPS  STOCK  FARM.         Alirara,  Ml, 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

BITTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Five  registered  bulls,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  cows. 
Prom  1  month  to  2  years.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONYILLE,  KAN. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
Offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  »ut  o( 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville.  Kansas. 

IOWAN.V  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record ;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR   SATE— 1B1B   bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17098,  &  2,400-pound  bull| 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
ACLD  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT,  KAN, 
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ChairvTread 
One  of  the  five 


Tires  That  Give  Mileage 
Far  Beyond  the  Ordinary 

What  you  as  a  shrewd  tire  buyer  want 
to  know  is — "What  will  that  tire  do — 
how  long  will  it  wear — what  mileage 
will  it  give  me?" 

It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  our  enor- 
mous sales  increases,  that  United  States 
'Chain'  Tread  Tires  are  giving  consist- 
ently better  mileage  than  any  others  in 
their  class. 

If  you  want  tires  that  will  give  you 
anti-skid  protection  and  mileage  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  buy  United  States 
'Chain*  Treads. 

The  'Chain'  Tread  is  one  of  the  five  United 
States  'Balanced'  Tires. 

One  of  the  others  that  you  already  know  is 
the  'Usco'  Tread  —  famous  for  its  extra  mileage 
qualities. 

United  Statesli re  Company 

'Nobby'    'Chain*   'Usco'   'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 
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HE  stack  method  of  storing  alfalfa  hay  is  expensive  and  wasteful.  No  one  would 
think  of  exposing  a  carload  of  bran  to  the  weather,  and  yet  as  a  feed,  well  cured 
alfalfa  is  fully  the  equal  of  bran. 

The  loss  on  hay  stored  in  stacks  will  average  10  per  cent  greater  than  on  hay 
stored  in  sheds.    This  loss  on  100  tons  of  $10  alfalfa  amounts  to  $100. 

Hay  stacked  in  the  field  must  usually  be  handled  twice  in  getting  it  to  the  stock. 
At  50  cents  a  ton,  this  will  cost  $50  on  a  hundred,  tons.  Fifty  cents'  worth  of  leaves  will 
be  lost  from  each  ton  so  handled — another  $50. 

Saving  these  losses  on  100  tons  of  hay  by  building  a  hay  storage  shed  would  a- 
mount  to  $600  in  three  years — enough  to  build  a  shed  good  for  15  or  20  years. 

A  live  stock  farmer  can  afford  to  build  hay  and  cattle-feeding  sheds  combined, 
thus  sheltering  his  stock,  saving  losses  of  feeding  value,  and  reducing  the  labor  of  feeding 
to  a  minimum.  G.  C.  W. 


A  Good  Hay  Shed  Will  Pay  For  Itself  in  Three  Years 
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.WATERLOO  BOY  . 
KEROSENE  TRACTO& 


An8-Horse 

2~Hor.se 
UpKeep 

Cost 


PLOWS 
EIGHT 
ACRES 
PER 


This  tractor  is  one  of  the  four 
Waterloo  Boy  farm  machines  which  were 
awarded  medals  on  superior  merit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Distinctively  a  cheap-fuel  tractor, 
developing  extraordinary  power  at  a 
big  saving  in  fuel  cost.  Its  easy  hand- 
ling by  one  man  or  a  boy,  and  its 
reliable,  steady  work  at  pulling  or 
belt  power,  make  it  a  favorite  with 
careful  farmer  buyers. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Engine  \  PhIIcTImW 
Building  Experience    \  ^j"18  ee 

is  embodied  in  this  tractor  and  Y  Jr*lTt« r^lO WS« 
it  is  guaranteed  to  the  limit.  Y     Otllv  $^^02^ 

We  can  make  prompt  delivA  ^"^.r 
ery.  Write  us  for  illustrated  cat  \     flPf*  t^iYGLT 
alog  and  let  us  give  you  the  name  \    -P5^1  J* 
of  our  nearest  agent  \  pUlling 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine   \  r 

Company 
1 004  W.  3rd  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BELT 
POWER. 
FOR  ALL 
NEEDS 


capacity^ 


] 


SILO  FILLING  POWER 
COSTS  LESS  NOW  <m 


Read  These  New  Engine  Prices: 

2  H-P,  $29.95;    4  H-P,  §64.75; 

3  H-P,  $47.85;    6  H-P,  $89.90; 
8  H-P,  $129.89. 

Write  for  Prices  on  12, 1$  and  22  H-P, 

YOU  are  eure  my  prices  are  LOWER,  larn 
eure  my  engines  are  BETTER.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  good  business  to  at  least 
write  me  before  buying  any  engine  ■  at  any 
vrice?-Ed.  H.  Witte. 

VOU  need  dependable  power  for 
A  silo  filling.    You  need  an  en- 
gine that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
ED.  H.  WITTE  stand  up  during  the  hard  pulls. 

You  need  an  engine  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  use  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  gallon 
of  fuel  per  H-P.  per  hour. 

That's  why  you  need  a  WITTE  engine. 

WITTE  engine3  are  built  in  all  styles;  Stationary, 
Hand  Portable,  Portable  and  Saw-Rigs,  and  to  operate  on 
Kerosene.  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Distillate,  Gas  etc. 

Built  by  experts  and  sold  direct.  You  have  90  days  in 
which  to  try  one.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Established 
1870.    Largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  America. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


!609 
1609 


Oakland  Avenue, 
Empire  Building, 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Bailns  Cost 
Saves  20% 


MEANS  ONE  MAN  IESS 
Both  bolt  and  power  presses 
Send 
for 
Cat- 
alog 


Send  TJs  Your 

Orders  and  Con-  Enrtne  on  same 

signments  of  Hav  or  separate  frame 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co.,  1 664  Wyoming,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost, 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Alout  Automoh?les, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^dotorcycles 


INTELLIGENT  operation  of  any  kind 
of  machinery  pays.  The  large  num- 
ber of  wearing  surfaces,  the  tre- 
mendous strain  and  the  careful  adjust- 
ment required  in  many  of  the  parts 
make  it  highly  important  that  the  op- 
erator of  a  tractor  should  thoroughly 
acquaint  himself  with  his  machine.  The 
manufacturers  are  aware  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  while  they  have  done  every- 
thing that  inventive  genius  has  discov- 
ered to  make  these  steel  horses  "fool 
proof,"  many  of  them  are  taking  the 
further  precaution  to  offer  courses  of 
instruction  to  parties  purchasing  their 
particular  machines.  Our  agricultural 
colleges  and  correspondence  schools  have 
also  provided  for  instruction  along  this 
line  and  a  number  of  books  have  recently 
been  issued  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
Many  users  of  tractors  have  learned  that 
the  life  and  efficiency  of  this  kind  of 
power  upon  the  farm  may  be  increased 
fully  50  per  cent  through  careful  opera- 
tion and  oversight. 

Old  Tires  Over  New 

A  reader  asks  if  it  is  of  any  advantage 
to  put  old  tires  over  new  ones,  whether 
more  mileage  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
new  tires  by  so  doing. 

E.  V.  Collins,  of  the  steam  and  gas 
engineering  department  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  answers  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  desirable  or  practical  to 
secure  greater  mileage  by  putting  old 
tires  over  new  ones.  The  heat  caused  by 
the  friction  between  the  two  casings  is 
very  injurious  to  the  rubber,  as  is  also 
the  dirt,  and  especially  gravel,  which 
gets  between  the  two  casings.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  double  tire  would  be 
much  less  resilient  and  would  increase 
the  labor  to  make  tire  repairs.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  car  is  generally  spoiled  by 
such  an  arrangement." 

Gasoline  and  Chamois  Skin 

R.  J.  W.,  Missouri,  asks  if  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  strain  gasoline  through  cham- 
ois skin.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that 
static  electricity  would  be  developed  by 
gasoline  passing  through  a  chamois  skin 
resting  in  a  metal  funnel.  If  this  occurs 
and  the  funnel  is  not  grounded  by  be- 
ing in  direct  contact  with  the  metal  part 
of  the  tank,  a  spark  might  be  produced 
that  would  cause  an  explosion. 

We  referred  this  matter  to  E.  V.  Col- 
lins of  the  engineering  division  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  he  re- 
ports that  it  is  a  new  idea  to  him.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  test  out  the  theory 
advanced  but  was  unable  to  develop  any 
electricity  in  this  way.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  cannot 
occur.  Professor  Collins  suggests  that 
there  can  he  no  possible  danger  if  the 
funnel  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  metal 
of  the  tank. 


Protect  Implements  from  Rust 

Machines  and  polished  parts  of  ma- 
chines not  in  daily  use,  and  subjected 
to  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  will 
soon  rust,  thereby  rendering  them  un- 
sightly, and  in  time  will  cause  a  very 
noticeable  deterioration. 

When  machines  are  laid  up  for  a  time, 
such  as  farm  machinery,  the  parts  not 
actually  painted  should  be  coated  with 
a  rust  preventative.  Such  a  substance 
should  have  the  qualities  of  cheapness, 
ease  of  application  and  removal,  and 
not  be  injurious  to  the  surface  coated. 

A  good  and  inexpensive  coat  may  be 
made  by  mixing  flour  with  common  ma- 
chinery or  lubricating  oil.  This  mixture 
should  have  a  consistency  of  thin  paste. 
It  may  be  applied  with  a  paint  brush. 
The  Hour  keeps  the  oil  from  drying  hard, 
and  the  oil  will  prevent  the  air  and 
moisture  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  parts  treated,  thereby 
preventing  rust  or  corrosive  effects. 

This  coating  may  be  easily  removed 
by  a  cloth  or  a  piece  of  waste  saturated 
with  coal  oil  or  gasoline. — L.  D.  Grain, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Use  Best  Oil  for  Gas  Engine 

By  using  the  best  grade  of  gas  engine 
oil  obtainable,  the  efficiency  of  the  gas 
tractor  or  engine  can  be  kept  the  high- 
est, says  Glenn  W.  McUen  of  the  agri- 
cultural engineering  department,  Ohio 
State  University.  The  oil  must  have 
sufficient  body  to  withstand  friction  and 
the  high  temperature  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston.  It  nmst.  also  be  an  oil  that  when 
burned  will  deposit  the  least  possible 


amount  of  carbon.  Oil  that  works  well 
while  the  engine  burns  gasoline  will  not 
give  satisfactory  results  when  using 
kerosene.  When  kerosene  is  used  a  high 
fire  test  lubricating  oil  should  be  se- 
lected. Never  use  steam  cylinder  or 
ordinary  machine  oil  in  the  cylinder 
lubrication,  as  it  will  burn  and  cause 
the  engine  to  lose  power. 


Caring  for  Automobile 

Certain  accessories  provided  with  the 
"completely  equipped  car"  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  as  g»-eat  service  as  the 
car  itself.  The  refurnishing  of  the  old 
car  therefore  gives  the  owner  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  his  worn-out  equipment, 
and  add  new  accessories  such  as  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  his  preceding  year's 
driving  may  distate. 

The  tires  of  course  will  require  re- 
newing, for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  effect  of  time  is  as  disastrous  on 
tires  as  is  actual  mileage  covered.  Many 
instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
spare  tire,  which  has  practically  seen  no 
service  whatsoever,  will  have  deterior- 
ated more  rapidly  than  any  one  of  the 
four  which  have  been  in  constant  use 
and  which  were  purchased  at  the  same 
time. 

Another  portion  of  the  car's  equip- 
ment which  possesses  a  certain  "defi- 
nitely indefinite"  period  of  usefulness  is 
the  starting  battery,  which,  even  with 
the  best  of  care,  should  not  be  expected 
to  give  more  than  eighteen  months' 
service.  The  end  of  this  eighteen  months 
period,  therefore,  will  give  the  owner 
the  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to  ex- 
periment with  a  new  kind  of  starting 
battery,  as  well  as  with  a  different 
brand  of  tires. 

With  the  close  approach  to  mechanical 
perfection  found  in  the  power  plant  of 
the  modern  car,  the  owner  can  afford  to 
pay  greater  attention  than  ever  to  the 
appearance  of  his  vehicle.  In  the  days 
when  large  expenditures  were  necessary 
annually  for  the  overhauling  and  me- 
chanical repair  of  a  car,  the  average 
motorist  did  not  feel  warranted  in  the 
additional  outlay  for  repairing,  varnish- 
ing, upholstering,  or  recovering  the  top. 

Whether  the  finish  on  the  car  of  a 
year  or  two  ago  will  require  attention 
of  not  is  much  a  matter  of  the  care 
which  it  receives,  as  well  as  of  the  work 
put  upon  it  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
car  which  is  washed  regularly  with  a 
harmless  soap,  or  is  protected  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  accumulated  dust, 
mud  or  grease  by  a  coating  of  wax  or 
similar  material,  may  need  no  attention 
so  far  as  the  finish  of  the  body  is  con- 
cerned. If  t3he  upholstery  and  top  ma- 
terial are  of  an  inferior  quality,  however, 
and,  due  to  exposure  to  rain  and  sun, 
have  become  cracked  or  leaky,  new  ma- 
terials should  be  supplied  immediately. 
An  attractive-appearing  and  waterproof 
top  is  a  necessity  on  any  modern  car, 
and  with  the  several  varieties  of  special 
top  and  seat  coverings  on  the  market 
at  reasonable  prices,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  owner  to  be  seen  in  a  shabby 
car. 

Certain  parts  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment of  the  car  should  give  service  as 
long  as  the  vehicle  itself.  Among  these 
are  the  speedometer,  the  clock,  and  the 
various  tools,  wrenches,  pump,  and  the 
like.  To  be  sure,  the  speedometer  shaft 
may  require  a  new  link  or  so,  and  the 
pump  may  need  repacking,  but  such  at- 
tentions are  in  the  nature  of  ordinary 
repairs  and  cannot  be  classed  as  replace- 
ments.— Leslie's. 


One  of  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked  in  the  inquiry  columns  of  the 
automobile  journals  is  for  an  explana- 
tion of  compression  losses  in  the  cylin- 
der of  the  motor.  The  answer  of  the 
expert  editor  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  directs  the  inquirer's  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  piston  rings.  These 
questions  indicate  a  state  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  many  automobile  owners 
as  to  the  true  function  of  the  piston 
ring  and  the  important  part  it  plays  in 
power  production.  Compression  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  piston  rings  to 
prevent  gas  leakage  from  the  combus- 
tion chamber  around  the  piston  head. 
To  accomplish  this  object  it  is  essential 
that  the  rings  should  have  the  most  per- 
fect and  exact  seating  or  fit  throughout 
their  entire  circumference,  and  furnish 
no  opportunity  for  the  excessively  vola- 
tile gasoline  vapor  undergoing  compres- 
sion to  find  passage,  however  minute, 
either  through  or  past  them. 


MOHLER'S  JUNE  REPORT 

To  lose  eighteen  million  bushels  of 
wheat  in  one  month  may  seem  quite  a 
calamity,  but  the  observers  for  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  still  see  a 
crop  of  over  ninety  million  bushels. 
This  is  greater  than  the  ten-year  aver- 
age, which  includes  the  record-breaking 
crop  of  1914.  Only  two  Kansas  crops 
have  exceeded  this  amount,  so  we  are 
not  so  bad  off  as"  we  might  be. 

Reports  have  now  been  received  from 
the  assessors  of  eighty-four  of  the  coun- 
ties and  these  show  that  there  was  two 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  more  wheat 
sown  last  fall  than  the  growers  esti- 
mated, or  on  this  basis  a  total  acreage 
for  the  state  of  8,040,000.  The  aban- 
doned wheat  amounts  to  almost  ten  per 
cent  of  thi3  acreage.  Hessian  fly  and 
dry  weather  in  the  western  counties  have 
been  given  as  the  causes  for  most  of  the 
abandoned  acreage.  Wheat  harvest  is 
well  under  way  in  the  southern  counties 
of  the  state  and  if  Ave  do  not  have  ex- 
cessive rains  during  the  next  two  weeks 
we  are  almost  certain  to  garner  in  a 
crop  that  has  only  been  surpassed  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Corn  is  reported  as  having  an  average 
condition  of  81.2,  assuming  100  to  rep- 
resent an  entirely  satisfactory  stand  and 
growth.  This  condition  is  16.2  higher 
than  was  reported  a  year  ago.  There 
have  been  many  things  to  retard  the 
corn  in  its  growth,  but  on  the  whole  it 
has  made  fair  headway  over  the  state 
during  the  month  of  May.  The  asses- 
sor's figures  from  eighty-four  counties 
show  a  gain  in  acreage  over  last  year  of 
47  per  cent.  Taking  this  for  the  whole 
state,  the  corn  acreage  is  6,670,000.  This 
is  the  largest  since  1012,  and  with  favor- 
able weather  from  now  on,  we  stand  a 
chance  of  producing  another  record- 
breaking  crop  of  corn.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  fields  of  abandoned 
wheat  being  planted  to  corn. 

In  some  of  the  southern  counties  oats 
have  been  practically  a  total  loss  due  to 
the  lavages  of  the  green  bug.  The  con- 
dition of  this  crop  for  the  whole  state 
has  declined  12.5  since  the  May  report. 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  has  prob- 
ably amounted  to  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons.  As  usual,  the  frequent  rains 
at  t!:is  season  of  the  year  have  made  it 
diflii-ult  to  cure  this  first  cutting  into 
first  quality  hay.  There  has  not  been, 
however,  anywhere  near  such  a  large  loss 
as  there  was  a  yea  rago. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  shows  that  agri- 
cultural conditions  generally  in  the  state 
are  at  least  up  to  the  average  and  prob- 
ably somewhat  above. 

St    St  St 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  SHEEP 

Both  wool  and  mutton  are  high  in 
ju  ice  and  have  been  for  some  time.  This 
should  tend  to  build  up  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, but  this  result  does  not  seem  to 
bo  following.  The  high  prices  have  at- 
tracted to  the  markets  ewes  and  ewe 
lambs,  not  only  from  the  corn  belt  farms 
but  from  the  big  range  flocks.  The 
present  indications  are  that-  the  coming 
season  will  see  a  still  further  reduction 
in  the  breeding  flocks  of  the  range.  A 
number  of  large  outfits  closed  out  last 
year  and  more  will  follow  this  year,  or 
at  least  will  reduce  the  size  of  their 
breeding  flocks. 

S.  W.  McClure,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association,  re- 
cently stated  that  the  coming  in  of  set- 
tlers in  large  numbers  to  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Oregon, 
was  making  it  impossible  for  the  large 
sheep  interests  to  secure  their  usual 
spring  and  fall  pasture.  They  are  clos- 
ing out  because  they  can  do  nothing  else. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  states 
of  the  Plains  region  cannot  support  a 
great  many  more  sheep  than  they  do  at 
the  present  time.  Kansas  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep,  and  this  closing  out 
of  range  flocks  offers  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  breeding  stock. 
These  sheep  are  nearly  all  half-blood 
Merinos  crossed  with  Cotswold  or  Lin- 
coln. This  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  best  crosses  for  range  purposes  and 
such  sheep  would  do  well  in  Central  and 
Western  Kansas. 

Wool  and  mutton  are  staple  products 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  not  likely 


to  decrease.  We  shall  always  need 
clothing  and  food.  This  will  be  the  last 
chance  for  the  farmers  and  small  ranch- 
men to  secure  grade  ewes  of  the  type 
now  being  cashed  in  on  the  central  mar- 
ket. The  price  may  seem  high  but  it 
will  go  higher.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  demand  for  wool  and  mutton  will 
be  even  stronger  than  now,  and  those 
who  wait  until  that  time  comes  will 
likely  find  it  much  more  costly  to  get  a 
start  than  it  ,is  now. 

Sheep  are  not  being  given  anywhere 
near  enough  consideration  on  the  farms 
of  Kansas.  There  should  be  many  large 
flocks  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  feed  crops  suitable  for  wintering 
sheep  can  be  grown  and  stored  in  silos 
at  little  expense,  so  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  lack  of  feed  for  the  winter  sea- 
son. Then  there  is  much  pasture  land 
that  could  be  used  profitably  in  grazing 
sheep.  ..  a 

III 

COUNTY  LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATIONS 

Dickinson  County  has  the  only  cow 
testing  association  in  Kansas  and  this 
has  been  a  splendid  advertising  feature 
for  the  county  in  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial benefits  coming  from  such  an  as- 
sociation. The  progressive  live  stock 
men  of  the  county  have  gone  a  step  fur- 
ther and  have  formed  the  Dickinson 
County  Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  broad  enough  to  take 
in  all  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
county.  There  were  150  men  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  organization.  This 
large  attendance  at  this  first  meeting 
shows  the  interest  being  taken  in  this 
vital  subject.  We  have  been  present 
where  fifteen  or  twenty  men  have  suc- 
cessfully started  such  an  association.  It 
is  indeed  fortunate  that  so  many  are 
interested  from  the  very  start,  in  "this 
movement  in  Dickinson  County. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  such  live  stock 
organization  is  to  encourage  the  greater 
use  of  pure-bred  stock  in  the  county  and 
in  every  possible  way  further  the  inter- 
est of  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock. 
The  meeting  was  participated  in  by  the 
business  men  of  Abilene  as  well  as  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  county. 
When  business  men  and  farmers  can 
work  together  in  harmony,  as  they  seem 
to  be  doing  here,  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  sure  to  prosper. 


H.  G.  Kyle  of  Abilene  was  elected 
president,  Henry  Knight,  Chapman,  vice- 
president,  and  C.  W.  Taylor,  Abilene, 
secretary -treasurer.  A  long  list  of  the 
leading  live  stock  farmers  of  the  various 
townships  comprise  the  membership  com- 
mittee. 

With  this  enthusiastic  start,  this  im- 
proved stock  breeders'  association  is  sure 
to  be  heard  from  later.  There  is  a  field 
for  such  a  movement  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  state  and  we  hope  many 
will  take  the  necesnary  steps  in  the  near 
future  to  band  together  the  live  stock 
men  of  the  community. 
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PRINCIPLES  IN  FARMING 

The  most  successful  farmers  are  usu- 
ally those  who  have  the  most  clear  un- 
derstanding of  underlying  principles. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  working  out  a 
lot  of  rules  that  can  be  followed  blindly. 
No  two  seasons  are  exactly  alike.  Dif- 
ferent fields  on  the  same  farm  differ. 
The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who 
knows  the  why  of  what  he  does  and  who 
can  work  out  the  things  that  should  he 
done  under  somewhat  different  condi- 
tions than  he  has  previously  known. 
This  is  where  the  farmer  with  a  broad 
education  has  the  advantage.  The  man 
who  can  follow  only  the  methods  he 
learned  from  his  father,  which  methods 
might  have  been  handed  down  to  him  by 
his  father,  is  seriously  handicapped  when 
he  is  confronted  with  the  ever-changing 
conditions. 

The  school  training  that  would  help 
the  man  most  must  give  him  a  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  his  great  profes- 
sion. The  farm  paper  that  would  help 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  more 
important  to  emphasize  these  funda- 
mental principles  than  to  try  and  lay 
down  rules  as  to  just  when  a  certain 
piece  of  work  should  be  done  or  just 
how  deep  the  plow  should  be  run. 

The  farmer  r.  -t  be  a  thinker  and 
work  out  his  own  problems,  and  the  best 
help  he  can  get  is  that  which  supplies 
him  with  the  basis  for  their  solution. 
There  can  be  no  rule  of  thumb  in  farm- 
ing. It  is  too  complicated  a  business 
and  depends  upon  too  many  changeable 
conditions.  No  man  finds  a  wider  field 
for  real  ability  than  does  the  man  who 
tills  the  soil. 


Haying  Is  a  Strenuous  Jot 

ON  THE  Kansas  farm  having  a  good  acreage  of  alfalfa,  haying  is 
almost  a  continuous  performance  during  the  crop  season.  Scarcely 
is  one  cutting  stored  away  before  another  is  ready  for  the  sickle. 
While  this  piles  up  the  labor,  those  who  have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  grow- 
ing alfalfa  look  with  longing  eyes  on  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  who 
are  so  busy  putting  up  this  succession  of  forage  of  such  high  feeding  value. 

Alfalfa  hay-makers  who  have  had  the  most  experience  have  learned 
that  hand  labor  must  be  eliminated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Such 
methods  are  entirely  too  slow  for  handling  a  crop  that  grows  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  an  acre  of  cured  hay  in  six  weeks'  time. 

The  alfalfa  hay-maker  has  learned  to  select  wide-cut  mowers,  although 
cutting  the  crop  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  The  rake  that  puts  up 
a  light,  fluffy  windrow  that  will  cure  quickly,  is  always  used  by  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  of  alfalfa  curing  close  study.  Then  there  are  buck 
rakes  pulled  by  horses  or  mules,  horse  or  engine  stackers,  wagon-loaders, 
and  a  long  line  of  machinery  having  for  its  purpose  the  getting  of  the 
biggest  tonnage  of  hay  possible  into  the  stack  or  shed  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  time.  Alfalfa  haying  is  a  rush  job  and  no  one  can  afford  to  work 
at  it  in  the  way  old-time  haying  was  done  back  East  before  the  time  of 
alfalfa.  It  is  largely  a  mechanical  job,  and  with  all  the  machinery  now 
used,  there  is  still  plenty  of  hand  work  for  the  men.  Handling  alfalfa  by 
old  methods  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  man  with  much  alfalfa  must  of  necessity  develop  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan,  deciding  just  what  method  he  will  follow,  whether  stack- 
ing in  the  field,  putting  it  into  big  hay  sheds,  or  hauling  it  to  the  barn 
where  it  is  to  be  fed.  When  the  plan  of  campaign  is  definitely  worked 
out,  the  necessary  machinery  for  that  particular  method  must  be  secured. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  avoid  this  heavy  investment  in  machinery, 
but  alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  crop  and  if  properly  stored  and  fed  it  will 
justify  the  purchase  of  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  secure  it  and  store 
it  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  Manufacturers  are  well  abreast  of  the  time 
in  alfalfa  hay-making  equipment,  and  thoroughly  dependable  machines  can 
be  purchased.  The  advertising  literature  will  be  sent  on  application  and 
this  is  well  worth  careful  study.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  need  of 
haying  equipment  and  wish  more  information  than  they  can  get  from  our 
advertisers,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  full  infor- 
mation as  to  where  you  can  get  any  particular  piece  of  equipment  you 
may  need. 


M'PHERSON  TO  CONTROL  FLY 

Hessian  fly  is  to  be  controlled  in  Mc- 
Pherson  County.  This  county  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  this  pest.  A  good 
start  was  made  last  year  In  controlling 
the  injury  in  a  part  of  the  county.  The 
results  of  co-operation  have  been  so  ap- 
parent that  already  definite  organiza- 
tions have  been  perfected  to  control  the 
fly  the  coming  season.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  farm  bureau  activity.  This 
county  has  had  a  farm  bureau  only  a 
few  months.  A  series  of  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  county  and  the  agricultural  agent, 
V.  M.  Emmert,  reports  that  local  or- 
ganizations to  control  the  fly  have  been 
made  in  McPherson,  Canton,  Spring  Val- 
ley, and  Meridian  Townships,  and  in 
School  District  No.  31  of  Mound  Town- 
ship. 

This  sort  of  local  organization  should 
be  made  in  every  township  where  Hes- 
sian fly  has  become  a  menace  to  wheat 
production.  The  weak  point  in  Hessian 
fly  control  has  been  the  lack  of  co- 
operation. United  effort  will  bring  re- 
sults, and  McPherson  County  has  set  the 
pace.  Other  communities  should  fall 
into  line  and  clean  up  this  pest  which 
can  be  charged  with  cutting  the  wheat 
crop  of  Kansas  fifteen  to  eighteen  mil- 
lion bushels  in  one  month. 
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BOOK  ROYALTIES  TO  LOAN  FUND 

Royalties  amounting  to  more  than 
seven  hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of 
"The  Essentials  of  Agriculture"  as  a  text 
book  in  the  schools  of  Kansas,  have  re- 
cently been  turned  over  to  the  State 
Text  Book  Commission  by  the  author, 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Waters. 

This  fund  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Administration  to 
be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  and 
needy  students  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  It  is  estimated  this  fund  will 
amount  to  about  one  thousand  dollars 
yearly. 

Nothing  could  better  typify  the  man 
than  this  act  of  Doctor  Waters,  who 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  text 
book  commission  volunteered  this  splen- 
did gift,  in  his  usual  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious way. 

This  work  was  largely  prepared  before 
Doctor  Waters  came  to  Kansas,  and  the 
contract  for  publication  given  to  Ginn  & 
Company  of  New  York.  Although  he 
gets  nothing  for  his  services  on  the  text 
book  commission,  he  felt  he  did  not 
wish  to  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  book 
in  the  state  while  he  was  so  connected. 

All  Kansas  should  know  and  com- 
mend President  Waters  for  the  precedent 
he  has  set.  There  are  some  who  use 
their  positions  with  the  state  to  market 
their  best  efforts  —  rendering  the  state 
their  literary  off-falls,  and  so  making 
their  position  in  public  office  a  side  line. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  more  men 
like  President  H.  J.  Waters. 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  WESTERN  KANSAS 

For  several  years  past  the  sugar  com- 
pany in  Finney  County,  Kansas,  has 
been  branching  out  and  doing  a  general 
farming  and  live  stock  business.  It  has 
recently  been  feeding  steers  on  a  large 
scale,  using  the  beet  pulp  as  a  large  part 
of  the  ration. 

The  members  of  this  firm  have-  dem- 
onstrated that  live  stock  farming  will 
win.  They  have  just  recently  backed 
their  faith  in  this  class  of  farming  by 
purchasing  139  quarters  of  land  south 
of  Scott  City.  The  money  paid  was 
close  to  a  million  dollars.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  company  to  make  alfalfa  and 
hogs  the  principal  feature  of  the  farm- 
ing operations  on  this  new  tract.  This 
is  a  combination  that  is  hard  to  beat. 
The  land  that  will  not  grow  alfalfa  will 
grow  milo  or  kafir  and  this  will  supply 
the  grain  needed  to  supplement  the  al- 
falfa in  the  hogs'  ration. 
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Do  your  own  thinking.  The  farmer 
must  not  expect  his  farm  paper  or  his 
agricultural  college  or  his  county  agent 
to  do  his  thinking  for  him.  He  should 
look  upon  these  different  agencies  as 
places  where  he  may  acquire  information 
that  he  can  put  to  practical  use  to  his 
own  benefit  and  satisfaction. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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INEXPENSIVE 
HAY  BARN 

Alfalfa  and  Cattle  Barn  Planned  VG^ith 
Greatest    Possihle    Economy   of  J^Iaterial 


^-■^REPAREDNESS"  is  a  matter  of 
\~  vital  importance  to  the  Kansas 
farmer  who  has  been  cutting 
alfalfa  between  rains  and  trying  to  save 
it.  Hay  stacked  in  the  open  has  been 
badly  damaged  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, and  more  than  enough  has  been 
lost  on  many  farms  to  pay  for  perma- 
nent shelters".  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  prepare  by  building 
hay  barns  as  how  best  to  build  with  the 
means  at  hand. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  among 
those  who  have  built  hay  barns  and  hay 


lar  beams,  or  cross-ties  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  the  hay  is  stored  in  this  mow 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  partly  self- 
feeding.  It  should  be  stacked  to  a 
height  of  several  feet  with  straight  sides 
in  line  with  the  posts.  The  manger  made 
by  this  wall  of  hay  and  by  the  racks 
should  then  be  filled.  This  will  make 
the  hay  easier  to  feed  through  the  racks 
and  it  will  work  down  as  it  is  eaten 
away.  Weeds  in  the  hay  will  work 
down,  too,  and  out  of  the  larger  open- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  racks. 
Leaves  falling  from  the   hay  will  be 


THREE  MEN  CAN  RAISE  FRAME. — SHED  PART  NEARLY 
COMPLETED  BEFORE  THE  RIDGE  RAFTERS  ARE  RAISED 


and  cattle  barns,  to  use  telephone  poles, 
set  in  the  ground,  for  the  main  supports. 
The  ends  of  the  structure  and  one  or 
two  sides  of  it  have  been  left  partly 
open.  Such  structures  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  damaged  by  wind  and  their 
contents  ruined  by  rain.  Insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  write  tornado  insurance 
on  open  buildings. 

United,  States  Government  statistics 
place  the  average  life  of  untreated  cedar 
poles  at  twelve  years.  The  best  and 
most  expensive  method  employed  for 
preserving  poles  will  raise  this  average 
to  twenty  years.  A  twenty-year  build- 
ing is,  however,  a  temporary  structure. 

W.  A.  Etherton,  professor  of  rural 
architecture  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  has  developed  a  type  of  con- 
struction for  a  hay  and  cattle  barn  that 
is  quite  as  inexpensive  as  the  temporary 
construction  heretofore  used,  is  prac- 
tically indestructible  except  by  fire,  is 
convenient  for  the  handling  of  hay  in 
the  mow  and  the  removal  of  manure 
from  the  cattle  sheds,  is  simple  and  easy 
to  construct,  and  looks  well  as  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  farm  group.  The 
method  of  framing  he  has  employed  is 
very  well  shown  by  the  drawing  and 
photographs  here  reproduced.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  wood  touches  the 
ground,  and  that  where  exposed  to 
weather  as  on  the  open  shed,  the  posts 
are  raised  above  the  concrete  piers  on 
cast  iron  washers.  No  part  of  the  frame 
work  will  suffer  from  wet  or  dry  rot 
so  long  as  the  roof  is  kept  in  good  re- 
pair.   It  will  last  indefinitely. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  roof 
trusses  are  confined  to  the  shed  por- 
tions of  the  barn  and  that  these  are, 
with  one  exception,  composed  of  fram- 
ing members  such  as  rafters,  joists  and 
posts  that  are  necessary  for  other  pur- 
poses. Every  third  two-by-four  of  the 
hay  rack  extends  to  the  roof,  thus  rig- 
idly bracing  it.  In  addition,  these  ex- 
tended two-by-fours  serve  to  confine  the 
hay  above  the  rack.  This  utilization  of 
the  framing  members  for  dual  and  triple 
purposes  economizes  in  the  use  of  fram- 
ing materials. 

A  very  large  saving  results  from  the 
use  of  _  shorter  and  cheaper  lengths  of 
lumber' made  possible  by  its  use  in  the 
shed  portions  of  the  barn.  The  longest 
length  required  is  20  feet,  and  the  larger 
number  of  pieces  are  12  to  16  feet  long. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  less  lumber  than 
here  used  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  strong  and  enduring  struc- 
ture of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  a 
greater  advantage  in  this  method  of 
construction  than  its  economy.  It  leaves 
a  hay  mow  wholly  unobstructed  from 
ground  to  ridgepole,  by  roof  trusses,  col- 


caught  by  feed  boards  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  hay  racks  and  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  the  most  convenient 
height.  These  boards  are  an  innovation 
in  cattle  feeding  barns  which  take  the 
place  of  mangers  which  have  heretofore 
been  built  upon  the  ground. 

A  barn  of  this  kind,  built  from  pre- 
liminary plans  by  John  Balsiger,  near 
Chapman,  Kan.,  is  shown  in  the  cuts  on 
this  page.  It  was,  however,  built  upon 
eloping  ground  and  with  such  changes 
as  the  owner  thought  desirable  for  the 
housing  of  machinery  in  the  lower  shed 
on  the  north  and  for  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle in  the  shed  on  the  other  side.  He 
has  omitted  the  end  doors  to  the  cattle 
shed  which  are  provided  in  the  plans  for 
a  manure  spreader,  and  has  enclosed  all 
but  two  of  the  panels  on  the  south  side. 
In  the  original  plans  all  these  panels  are 
left  open.  The  frame  was  raised  by 
three  men  and  all  of  the  carpenter  work 
as  shown  in  the  cuts  was  completed  at 
a  cost  for  labor  of  $215.  The  frame- 
work, including  the  rafters,  is  practi- 
cally all  of  cottonwood  lumber.  The 
roof  sheathing  also  is  of  native  wood 
which  was  cut  on  the  owner's  farm. 
The  iron  anchors  which  are  required  to 
secure  the  framework  to  the  concrete 
foundation,  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
wagon  tire  iron  which  most  farmers  have 
on  hand. 

The  concrete  in  Mr.  Balsiger's  barn 
represents  one  of  the  larger  items  of  ex- 
pense because  of  the  barn  being  built 
on  a  hillside.  It  cost  for  this  barn,  $172. 
Lightning  rods,  which  are  two  more  in 
number  than  need  be  for  a  barn  00  feet 
in  length,  cost  Mr.  Balsiger  $60.  The 
total  cost  of  the  barn  as  shown  in  the 
cuts,  was  $033,  exclusive  of  the  lumber 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  SHOWING 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HAY 
RACK  AND  ROOF  TRUSSES 


'Bill  of  Materials  for  Hay   and   Cattle  Barn 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Materials  for  Barn  of  One  Bent,  or  Twelve  Feet  Long, 

Ends  Included. 

5  cubic  yards  concrete  at  $8  $  40.00 

3,000  board  feet  No.  1  yellow  pine  framing  lumber  at  3c   90.00 

1,245  board  feet  No.  2  yellow  pine  boards  at  2|c   34.24 

112  feet,  lineal,  2^-ineh  O.  G.  battens  at  lc   1.12 

880  board  feet  1x10  shiplap  siding  at  3^c   30.80 

640  board  feet  1x6  drop  siding  at  3ic   22.40 

1,222  board  feet  f-in.  x  3^-in.  V-ceiling  for  doors  at  3ic.   42.77 

1,100  board  feet  finish  lumber  for  doors  at  3^c   38.50 

132  board  feet  finish  lumber  for  doors  at  3|c   4.95 

12,000  shingles,  No.  1  clear,  5  to  2  inches,  at  $4   48.00 

2  barn  sash,  9x42,  3  lights,  at  70c   1.40 

Iron  anchors  and  bolts    4.82 

Sheet  metal — Ridge  roll,  gutters,  down  spouts   6.00 

Hardware  for  doors  and  windows,  also  nails   53.00 

One  lightning  rod   12.00 

$430.00 

Carpenter  work  .  ,   100.00 

Materials  and  labor,  except  paint  and  painting,  hay  track  and  fork.  .$530.00 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Materials  for  One  Bent  of  Barn,  or  Twelve-foot 
Section,  Without  Ends. 

2 J  cubic  yards  concrete  at  $8  $  18.67 

1,436  board  feet,  No.  1  yellow  pine  framing  at  3c    43.08 

771  board  feet  No.  2  yellow  pine  boards  at  2fc    21.20 

112  ft.,  lineal,  2J-inch  O.  G.  battens  at  lc   1.12 

8,400  shingles  at  $4   ;   33.60 

2  barn  sash  at  70c  .-   1.40 

Iron  anchors  and  bolts    4.00 

Sheet  metal    3.00 

Hardware  for  one  window  and  nails   1.93 

One-half  of  one  lightning  rod  at  $12   6.00 

$134.00 

Carpenter  work    32.00 

Materials  and  labor,  except  paint  and  painting,  hay  track  and  fork.  .$166.00 

Cost  per  Bent  and  Foot  of  Length. 

Number  of  Bents   1        23  4  5  6  7  8 

Cost  per  bent  $530  $696  $862  $1,028  $1,194  $1,360  $1,526  $1,692 

Cost  per  ft.  of  length  $44    $29    $24       $22      $20       $19      $18  $17.50 


furnished  from  the  farm  and  part  of 
the  labor  for  concreting.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  ends  of  the  barn,  with 
their  several  doors,  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  cost.  As  each 
12-foot  bent  is  added,  which  increases 
the  hay  storage  capacity  more  than 
twelve  tons,  the  cost  per  foot  in  length 
decreases,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying tables. 

With  framing  lumber  at  $30  per  thou- 
sand, and  other  materials  at  their  pres- 
ent abnormally  high  prices,  the  cost  of 
any  kind  of  building  construction  is 
much  greater  than  formerly,  but  the 
amount  of  material  and  labor  are  in  this 
barn  reduced  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
least  that  is  consistent  with  efficiency, 
strength,  and  durability. 

Mr.  Balsiger  has  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  about  his  barn  since  its  com- 
pletion : 

"I  want  to  thank  the  editor  of  Kan- 
sas Farmer  for  the  help  given  me  in 
getting  plans  for  a  hay  and  cattle  barn. 
I  would  not  have  known,  had  you  not 
informed  me,  that  such  plans  could  be 
obtained  from  the  agricultural  college  at 
Manhattan.  I  sent  three  of  my  boys  to 
find  out  what  help  they  could  get,  and 


they  found  a  little  model  of  a  barn 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Etherton,  that 
seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  for  us.  We 
have  built  a  barn  60  feet  in  length  from 
these  plans,  and  it  looks  good  to  us. 

"We  had  heavy  native  timber  sawed 
6x6  inches  in  different  lengths,  not 
knowing  that  2-inch  material  would  be 
better.  The  largest  stick  used  is  2  x  8 
x  20  feet  long.  The  frame  is  very 
strong.  There  is  not  a  cross-tie  in  the 
hay  mow  or  brace  of  any  kind  to  be  in 
the  way  of  handling  the  hay.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  lumber  could  possibly 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  this 
barn,  and  kept  so  much  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  the  strongest  braced  and  best  built 
building  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  vicin- 
ity. We  believe  if  a  farmer  wants  to 
grow  alfalfa,  a  hay  barn  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  we  lost  almost  one-half  of 
our  hay  last  season  and  what  was  left 
was  not  extra  good.  Wo  think  this  barn 
will  soon  pay  for  itself." 

The  plans  for  this  building,  which 
were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Etherton,  can 
be  obtained  upon  request,  from  the  en- 
gineering cxper:ment  station  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultur:  1  College,  at  the  cost  of 
making  the  blueprints.  A  bulletin  which 
contains  reproductions  of  the  plans,  spec- 
ifications, and  instructions  for  building, 
will  be  published  by  the  college  within 
a  few  months.  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  prospective  builders  in  Kansas  can 
obtain  from  the  college  a  small  model  of 
the  framework  as  an  aid  to  understand- 
ing the  plans. 


A  liberal  quantity  of  freshly  burned 
charcoal  should  be  kept  before  the  cattle 
likely  to  bloat  from  grazing  on  clover 
or  alfalfa.  Burn  a  lot  of  charcoal  every 
two  or  three  days,  powder  it  and  add  a 
little  salt  and  leave  it  where  cattle  may 
lick  it  at  will.  There  is  practically  no 
danger  of  over-feeding  on  charcoal,  and 
this  will  help  a  lot  in  preventing  bloat. 
Bear  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  bloating 
will  occur  even  when  cattle  are  kept  off 
clover  or  alfalfa  until  noon,  and  there  is 
no  absolute  means  of  prevention  of  bloat 
when  cattle  are  permitted  to  graze  on 
clover. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm— Overflow  Items  From  Other  Departments 


AT  a  grange  meeting  we  attended 
recently  in  Shawnee  County,  a 
farmer  stated  that  he  found  Hes- 
sian fly  maggots  at  work  in  his  wheat. 
This  was  his  first  experience  with  this 
pest.  Since  he  had  never  been  troubled 
with  the  fly  before,  he  had  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  methods  of  controlling  it 
which  have  been  given  considerable  pub- 
licity during  the  past  few  years.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was  how  he  could 
prevent  the  fly  from  damaging  his  wheat 
next  year.  He  also  wanted  to  know  if 
they  moved  from  one  farm  to  another  as 
do  chinch  bugs. 

A  great  many  farmers  have  been  some- 
what indifferent  to  Hessian  fly  damage 
because  in  the  beginning  the  damage 
may  be  slight  and  the  insects  themselves 
are  so  very  small  that  very  few  ever 
see  the  fly  that  lays  the  egg.  The  mag- 
gots and  the  flaxseeds  can  be  located  at 
the  base  of  the  wheat  plant,  and  it  is 
while  they  are  in  the  flaxseed  stage  that 
the  first  attack  on  them  must  be  made. 
They  are  found  in  the  stubble  in  this 
form. 

We  suggested  to  our  inquirer  that  the 
first  step  he  should  take'  was  to  plow 
his  wheat  stubble  six  or  seven  inches 
deep  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest- 
ing the  wheat.  This  will  destroy  large 
numbers  of  the  flaxseeds  by  burying 
them  so  deeply  that  the  flies  cannot  get 
out.  The  next  move  is  to  destroy  all  - 
volunteer  wheat,  as  the  flies  that  escape 
must  have  a  place  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in  order  to  produce  the  next  generation. 

The  man  who  does  these  things  must 
endeavor  to  have  his  neighbors  do  like- 
wise, for  while  the  flies  do  not  migrate 
as  do  chinch  bugs,  they  will  be  blown 
-  across  into  adjoining  fields  and  then 
spread  the  infection.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  Hessian  fly  fight 
co-operative.  Last  week  we  gave  in  de- 
tail the  plan  for  campaign.  Those 
farmers  having  wheat  infested  with  Hes- 
sian fly  would  do  well  to  create  a  fly- 
fighting  organization  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  put  the  p««t  out  of  business. 


Horses  Have  Cough 

A.  J.  S.,  Smith  County,  writes  that  the 
horses  in  his  neighborhood  have  a  dis- 
ease that  some  call  distemper,  but  it 
differs  in  many  respects  from  the  usual 
form  of  this  disease.  The  horses  cough 
badly  but  do  not  "run"  at  the  nose  or 
break  at  the  jaw.  They  run  down  in 
flesh  but  keep  their  appetites.  One 
team  of  four-year-old  geldings  have 
fallen  off  in  weight  from  2,400  pounds 
to  1,800  pounds.  They  were^  kept  up 
and  given  grain  all  winter.  The  hay  fed 
was  bright  and  free  from  dust.  They 
failed  to  shed  and  have  continued  to 
cough,  and  there  is  a  rattling  in  their 
throats  as  they  breathe.  Our  cor- 
respondent's horses  have  been  in  contact 
with  this  particular  team  and  now  they 
have  similar  symptoms. 

There  are  three  dogs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  seem  to  be  sick  very  much  like 
the  horses.  They  seem  to  be  hoarse, 
cough,  and  do  not  bark  naturally. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Dr.  R.  R. 
Dykstra  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  he  answers  as  follows : 

"It  is  impossible  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis,  as  the  symptoms  submitted 
are  very  indefinite.  Coughing  and  un- 
thriftiness  are  observed  in  many  differ- 
ent diseases.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  horses  in  your  vicinity  are  suffering 
from  influenza.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  suffering  from  lung  worms  or 
any  of  the  various  diseases  that  affect 
the  lungs.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  positive 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  careful 
examination,  and  it  may  even  require  a 
post-mortem.  The  best  that  you  can  do 
is  to  consult  a  competent  graduate 
veterinarian. 

"The  hoarse  bark,  cough,  and  other 
symptoms  of  sickness  observed  in  the 
three  dogs  should  make  one  suspicious 
of  rabies.  Frequently,  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  disease  is  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  this  in  turn 
is  followed  by  the  hoarse  or  peculiar 
bark.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  any  relationship  between  this  disease 
of  dogs  and  that  observed  in  horses.  The 
entire  question,  however,  is  an  uncertain 
one,  in  view  of  the  limited  information 
contained  in  your  letter." 


Fighting  Garden  Insects 

M.  S.,  Johnson  County,  writes  that 
the  leaves  of  his  cucumber  vines  are 
curling  and  dying.  He  is  also  troubled 
with  potato  bugs. 

The  injury  to  the  cucumber  vines  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  melon  or 
Cucumber  louse.    They  are  very  small, 


working  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
They  suck  the  juice  and  the  leaf  is 
badly  injured  before  the  damage  is 
noticed. 

Either  a  strong  soapy  spray  or  a  spray 
made  from  the  commercial  extract  of 
nicotine  known  as  "Black  Leaf  Forty" 
will  kill  them.  This  preparation  can  be 
purchased  at  the  drug  store.  The  spray 
is  made  by  using  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  A  small  amount  of  soap  suds 
will  add  to  the  sticking  quality  of  this 
spray. 

The  soap  spray  is  made  by  dissolving 
a  quarter  pound  of  ordinary  laundry 
soap  in  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  soft 
water.  In  using  either  of  these  sprays, 
the  important  point  is  to  actually  wet 
the  insect.  A  small  knapsack  sprayer 
is  very  handy  for  garden  work.  An  up- 
turned nozzle  is  a  great  convenience  in 
spraying  cucumber  or  melon  vines  where 
the  insects  work  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves. 

All  kinds  of  plant   lice   can   be  d0- 


stroyed  with  these  sprays  just  described, 
but  insects  that  do  their  damage  by  eat- 
ing the  foliage  can  only  be  destroyed 
successfully  by  spraying  with  a  poison 
spray,  such  as  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead.  The  arsenate  is  now  more  com- 
monly used.  It  is  better  than  the  Paris 
green  because  it  sticks  to  the  leaves 
longer,  is  less  likely  to  scald  delicate 
foliage,  and  is  cheaper.  One  and  a  half 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  the  arsenate  of 
lead  paste,  or  two  of  the  powder,  will 
make  a  gallon  of  the  spray.  This  spray 
will  finish  potato  bugs  in  short  order, 
and  any  other  insects  of  the  garden  or 
orchard  that  injure  by  eating  the  leaves 
or  foliage. 


Balky  Horses 

A  reader  asks  for  the  cure  for  a  balky 
horse. 

There  are  so  many  cures  for  balkiness 
in  horses,  that  we  would  not  venture 
to  name  the  best  one.  Balkiness  is  one 
of  the  most  exasperating  habits.  It  is 
usually  the  result  of  some  abnormal  con- 
dition. Most  balky  horses  are  made  so 
through  mismanagement  and  abuse. 
Sometimes  an  ill-fitting  harness  may  bo 
the  direct  cause.  When  a  horse  balks  it 
is  always  a  good  plan  to  attempt  to 
locate  the  cause.  The  horse  should  never 
be  beaten  or  abused.  The  man  who  can- 
not control  his  temper  will  have  little 
success  in  handling  horses  when  they  re- 
fuse to  pull.  In  working  such  horses,  a 
man  must  always  use  his  intelligence 
and  understanding.  If  he  gets  angry  he 
is  in  no  position  to  exercise  his  reason- 
ing powers,  and  in  a  combat  of  sheer 
brute  strength,  the  horse  will  usually 
win. 


Cream  From  Buffalo  Grass 

R.  S.,  Russell  County,  asks  if  buffalo 
grass  is  a  good  milk-producing  ration. 

He  is  considering  milking  a  few  cows  as 
a  side  line  to  farming,  but  does  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  business  if  he  must  buy  a 
lot  of  expensive  feeds. 

Buffalo  grass  is  ideal  as  a  dairy  ration 
if  the  cows  get  enough  of  it.    It  is 


probably  our  most  nutritious  wild  grass. 
There  is  nothing  in  Western  Kansas  that 
will  bring  in  good  profits  more  easily 
and  quickly  than  milking  cows  that  can 
be  grazed  on  good  buffalo  grass  pasture. 
A  Scott  City  man  claims  that  the  qual- 
ity of  butter  produced  from  cows  graz- 
ing on  buffalo  grass  is  superior  to  that 
made  from  clover  or  alfalfa.  He  has 
developed  a  special  trade  for  butter 
made  from  cows  grazing  on  such  pas- 
ture, sending  his  butter  to  Kansas  City. 
This  man  is  getting  thirty  cents  a  pound 
net,  for  butter  so  marketed.  Another 
Western  Kansas  man  milks  eighteen 
Polled  Durham  cows  grazing  on  buffalo 
grass,  ships  his  cream  to  Pueblo,  Colo., 
and  his  check  amounts  to  about  $85  a 
month.  Such  instances  of  realizing  good 
returns  from  milking  cows  with  no  other 
feed  than  the  shortgras3,  are  numerous. 
A  great  many  more  would  find  it  a 
source  of  profit  to  do  likewise. 

One  of  Kansas  Farmer's  Dairy  Club 
girls  in  Rawlins  County  produced  over 
thirty-one  pounds  of  butter  fat  from  a 


common  grade  cow  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  cost  was  only  three  cents  a  pound. 
The  girl  wrote  that  the  pasture  was  so 
good  that  her  cow  would  not  eat  grain 
or  hay. 

This  grass  produces  pasture  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  a  natural  resource  that  will  bring  in 
money  regularly  to  those  who  will  milk 
the  cows  and  sell  the  cream. 


Rust  in  Oats 

A  California  reader  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  rust  in  oats,  and  also  for  aphis. 

By  aphis,  we  presume  our  correspond- 
ent is  referring  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  green  bug.  This  insect  is  an 
aphid  or  plant  louse.  There  is  prac- 
tically nothing  that  can  be  done  to  de- 
stroy them  in  the  present  crop.  Meas- 
ures that  will  prevent  their  being  carried 
over  to  do  damage  another  year,  consist 
in  destroying  all  volunteer  growth, 
whether  of  wheat  or  oats,  so  that  the  in- 
sect has  no  chance  to  perpetuate  itself 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
They  have  several  parasitic  enemies,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  these  serve  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

Rusts  in  grains  are  always  more  com- 
mon in  humid  regions.  They  are  caused 
by  the  growth  of  fungus,  and  the  yellow- 
ish brown  spots  on  the  stems  of  the 
plants  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
fungus.  There  is  no  practical  treatment. 
Rust  is  not  transmitted  through  the  seed 
and  the  fields,  of  course,  cannot  be 
sprayed.  The  only  remedy  ever  pro- 
posed is  to  grow  rust -resistant  varieties, 
and  a  few  of  these  have  been  found. 
Experitf  Qnt  station  workers  with  small 
grains  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
varieties  that  resist  the  attacks  of  rust. 
In  Kansas,  the  red  Texas  oats  have 
proven  quite  resistant  to  rust. 


Hail  Insurance 

J.  T.  R.,  Smith  County,  asks  if  we  con- 
sider it  a  good  proposition  to  insure 
wheat  against  hail. 

In  a  section  frequently  visited  by  hail 
storms,   the   farmer  cannot   afford  to 


carry  his  own  risk.  He  stands  a  chance 
of  losing  his  whole  crop  as  the  result  of 
a  single  hail  storm,  even  after  the  wheat 
is  in  the  shock. 

Hail  insurance  has  been  worked  out 
on  a  thoroughly  business  basis.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  distributing  the 
losses  over  a  large  number  of  growers. 
You  may  not  have  a  loss  every  year,  but 
every  wheat  grower  is  subject  to  such 
loss.  If  wheat  has  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  pro- 
ducing a  paying  crop,  it  certainly  would 
be  good  policy  to*  protect  it  at  once  with 
insurance.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  hail 
storm  occurred  in  Barton  County  that 
did  at  least  $250,000  worth  of  damage. 
Most  of  the  wheat  was  protected  by  in- 
surance. Through  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  hail  storms  frequently  occur, 
hail  insurance  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  necessary  cost  items  in  producing 
wheat.  The  wheat  of  Pawnee  County  is 
carrying  insurance  amounting  to  almost 
two  million  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  six 
to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  in  the  county  is  insured  against 
hail. 


Weedy  Corn 

While  talking  with  a  group  of  farmers 
recently,  the  question  of  cultivating  corn 
was  raised. 

Keeping  corn  clean  of  weeds  and  grass 
has  not  been  an  easy  matter  during  the 
past  few  weeks  because  there  has  been 
so  much  rain.  Rains  have  followed  im- 
mediately after  fields  have  been  culti- 
vated, with  the  result  that  instead  of 
the  weeds  being  killed  they  have  simply 
been  transplanted. 

One  farmer  in  this  group  gave  some 
very  interesting  experiences.  He  had 
been  trying  out  a  surface  cultivator. 
This  type  of  cultivator  kills  the  weeds 
by  cutting  them  off  just  underneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  blades  are 
kept  sharp  and  will  cut  weeds  of  con- 
siderable size.  We  believe  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  where  this  kind  of  cul- 
tivator is  more  effective  than  an  ordi- 
nary shovel  cultivator.  From  the  fact 
that  the  weeds  are  cut  off  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  less 
likely  to  start  growing  again  in  case  rain 
follows  immediately  after  the  work. 
Such  cultivator  works  best  in  ground 
where  there  is  not  much  trash  on  the 
surface. 

This  farmer  stated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  learn  how  to  use  such  cultivator, 
as  it  will  cut  the  corn  just  as  surely  as 
it  does  the  weeds  if  the  gangs  are  not 
kept  under  perfect  control. 


Killing  Johnson  Grass 

R.  L.  M.,  Franklin  County,  asks  how 
to  kill  Johnson  grass.  He  bought  seed 
oats  this  spring  which  contained  seed  of 
this  pest,  and  does  not  wish  to  risk  get- 
ting it  established  on  his  farm. 

This  grass  is  a  dangerous  weed,  be- 
cause of  his  habit  of  spreading  by  large 
underground  root  stalks.  These  enable 
the  plant  to  spread  very  rapidly  and  to 
live  from  year  to  year.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, or  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
stroy. If  it  has  started  as  a  result  of 
being  sowed  with  oats,  the  stubble 
should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
removed.  Up  to  this  time  the  grass  will 
have  been  smothered  to  some  extent  by 
the  crop,  and  by  turning  it  under  in  this 
weakened  condition  and  then  giving  the 
ground  clean  cultivation  for  the  balance 
of  the  season,  what  few  plants  survive 
the  cultivation  will  probably  be  killed  by 
the  winter.  The  grass  is  somewhat 
susceptible  to  cold  weather,  and  when 
the  roots  are  all  near  the  surface  very 
few  plants  will  survive  the  winter.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  begin  the  fight 
immediately  following  harvest,  so  that 
none  of  the  plants  can  go  into  the  winter 
well  established. 


Each  year  a  class  of  students  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  make  a  visit 
at  the  Kansas  City  yards.  This  prac- 
tical experience  is  most  valuable  and 
helps  to  explain  the  improvement  of 
recent  years  in  the  way  farms  are  run 
and  stock  is  fed.  The  Daily  Drovers' 
Telegram  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  finest  bunch  of  steers  on  the 
Kansas  City  market  the  week  the  class 
made  their  visit  was  sent  in  by  a  young 
farmer  who  thus  celebrated  the  first  an- 
niversary of  a  trip  from  Manhattan  to 
this  market.  One  year  ago  he  had  been 
a  student  visitor  here,  one  year  later  he 
brought  in  the  top  cattle.  That's  what 
you  call  applied  farming. 


VIOLET  WAYNE  SKYLA'l.K,  TEN -YEAR-OLD  COW  OWNED  BY 
M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  MISSOURI. — JUST  COMPLETED  WEEK'S 
RECORD  OF  524.4  POUNDS  MILK,  21.4  POUNDS  BUTTER  FAT 
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What  is  the  Fancier 
Telling  the  Dealer  About 

"OLD  BEN"  Big  Lump  Coal 

For  Threshing  and  Home  Use? 

For  the  Best  Answer  Before  Oct.  1st.  $50.00 
"    "  2nd.  best  "       "      "     "  $25.00 

«  3r(J       u     u  a        u      u  $10.00 

"    "  Next  25  Best  Answers,  each   $  1.00 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for  the  Coal 

Send  Your  Replies  to 


OLD  BEN  COAL 

1119  McCormick  Bldg. 


CORPORATION 

Chicago,  111. 


Fioe-Passenger  Touring  Car,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  full  stream  line  yacht  type.  I 

Built  for  Service 

Each  ELCAR  is  built  for  a  long  life  of  satisfac- 
tory service — built  to  outlast  other  cars  in  its  price 
class,  and  by  a  concern  which  for  43  years  has  manu- 
factured only  quality  products.   In  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  in  mechanical  excellence  and  proven  performance, 
it  rivals  cars  selling  at  $1000  and  more.  Dollar  for  dollar 
we  believe  it  represents  the  best  value  on  the  market  today. 

PXC&R,$7Q 

If  you  know  automobiles,  a  glance  at  these  specifications 
will  tell  the  story  of  ELCAR  extra  measure  of  value. 
Silent,  powerful,  long  stroke  motor  (3/4x5) — unit  power 
plant,  3-point  suspension — 114-in.  wheel  base — full  float- 
ing rear  axle — Dyneto  double  unit  starting  and  lighting 
system — Delco  ignition — unsurpassed  body  designs — 
roomy  seating  for  every  passenger — full  Turkish  style 
upholstering — every  equipment  that  goes  to  make  a 
car  at  any  price  complete.    Write  for  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

C816BeardsIey  Ave., 
Elkhart.  IdI 


t     "  Clover  Leaf"  Type  Roadster, 
1  stating  comfortably  four  passengers.  \J  


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


SAFE  FARMING  FOR  WEST 


THE  safest  kind  of  farming  in  a 
new  locality  is  to  do  those  things 
which  arc  reasonably  sure  to 
bring  in  a  steady  income.  In  the  west- 
ern portion  of  our  state  there  is  no  sin- 
gle crop  that  can  be  depended  upon  as 
a  safe  cash  crop.  In  fact,  this  might  be 
stated  of  almost  any  farming  section. 
The  real  successes  are  the  men  who  have 
diversified  in  their  methods,  milking  a 
few  cows,  keeping  some  poultry,  raising 
enough  pigs  to  at  least  supply  the  fam- 
ily needs,  growing  enough  garden  so  that 
the  vegetables  for  the  table  will  not 
have  to  be  bought.  People  of  this  class 
are  the  ones  who  build  up  a  community 
and  make  it  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live.  They  establish  comfortable  homes 
and  bring  a  permanence  to  the  country 
that  is  not  found  where  speculative 
farming  is  followed. 

In  every  community  will  be  found  an 
occasional  farmer  who  has  been  more 
successful  than  his  neighbors.  Investi- 
gation nearly  always  shows  that  it  has 
not  been  a  matter  of  luck  but  that  he 
has  adapted  his  methods  most  closely  to 
prevailing  conditions.  There  have  been 
many  failures  in  the  western  part  of 
our  state  and  adjoining  states,  due  to 
the  fact  that  newcomers  have  not  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  changing  their 
methods.  The  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  search  out  the,  few  who  have  made 
the  real  successes  and  find  out  wherein 
they  have  adapted  their  farming  opera- 
tions to  the  locality.  No  part  of  our 
country  offers  greater  opportunities  to 
those  who  will  study  conditions  and  be 
governed  accordingly,  than  does  the 
western  section  of  our  state. 

H.  M.  Bainer,  the  agricultural  demon- 
strator of  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad,  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  the  basis 
of  successful  farming  in  the  Southwest 
where  he  is  located.  What  he  says  is 
applicable  to  Western  Kansas. 

"Too  many  are  attempting  to  farm 
without  live  stock.  General  success  does 
not  come  through  crop  farming,  alone, 
in  this  country.  Diversified  farming  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Then  in  an- 
swering the  question,  "Who  are  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  the  Southwest?"  the 
reply  comes  quickly:  those  who  have 
adopted  a  system  of  diversified  farming 
in  combination  with  live  stock.  Both  the 
wheat  and  the  cotton  farmer  is  now  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  of 
some  kind  of  live  stock.  Even  the  al- 
falfa producer,  of  the  irrigation  belt,  is 
realizing  that  there  is  more  money  in 
feeding  at  least  part  of  his  crop  at  home 
than  to  ship  all  of  it  out  on  an  imme- 
diate cash  basis. 

"The  most  dependable  crops  of  the 
Southwest  are  feed  crops,  and  when  it 
comes  to  selling  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  matured  for  cash,  the  retiirns  are 
not  always  satisfactory.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  year  when  these  crops  do  not 
fully  mature,  on  account  of  a  poor  sea- 
son, and  then  there  is  very  little  chance 
to  sell  for  cash.  Demonstrations  go  to 
show  that  even  during  good  years,  hand- 
ling crops  through  live  stock  increases 
the  return. 

"The  dairy  cow,  the  hog  and  the  hen, 
have  already  done  more  to  establish  suc- 
cess on  southwestern  farms,  than  any 
other  line  of  live  stock.  This  same  trio 
has  made  a  reputation  as  "mortgage 
lifters"  in  nearly  all  of  the  old  estab- 
lished farming  districts  further  north 
and  east.  These  animals  adapt  them- 
selves to  farmers  of  limited  means,  on 
average  size  farms.    Many  southwestern 


farmers  prefer  the  beef  cow  to  the  dairy 
type,  and  this  is  exactly  what  should  be 
adopted  where  conditions  will  justify. 
Dairy  cows,  however,  adapt  themselves 
to  very  much  more  limited  conditions 
than  beef  cows  and  naturally  combine 
with  hog  and  poultry  production. 

"The  number  of  hogs  handled  by 
southwestern  farmers  has  probably 
doubled  within  the  past  three  years.  It 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
right  kind  of  farming  will  insure  grain 
of  kafir,  milo  and  feterita  every  year, 
here,  and  the  returns  from  these  grains 
are  being  doubled  through  hogs. 

"The  little  hen  is  no  more  looked  upon 
as  a  scavenger,  but  rather  as  a  neces- 
sary source  of  revenue.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  southwestern  farmers  to 
realize  a  profit  of  $1  per  hen  per  year, 
above  the  product  consumed  on  their 
own  tables." 


Grange  View  on  Roads 

Now  that  the  agitation  for  good  roads 
has  grown  to  be  general,  this  seems  to 
be  a  fitting  time  for  the  grange,  as  a 
representative  farmer  body,  to  declare 
its  stand  on  the  issue,  and  what  follows 
defines  the  position  of  Sunshine  Grange, 
Tonganoxie,  on  this  important  subject. 

As  the  hauling  of  crops  to  market  is 
at  all  times  a  considerable  expense  to 
the  farmer,  he  must  desire  good  roads 
in  order  to  do  this  hauling  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Social  life  suffers  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  retarded  by 
bad  roads. 

We  realize  that  while  dirt  roads  an- 
swer very  well  during  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  the  problem  must  finally  be 
solved  by  a  system  of  hard  surface  roads 
which  are  usable  the  year  round.  It  is 
also  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  hard  roads  will  be  a 
great  expense  to  the  farm  owners  and 
that  therefore  we  must  insist  that  this 
work  shall  be  done  in  a  businesslike  and 
economical  manner. 

We  believe  that  the  state  should  share 
in  a  good  part  of  the  expense  inasmuch 
as  all  people  are  equally  interested  in 
the  matter.  The  constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  prohibits  this,  and  we  advocate 
a  change.  We  also  believe  that  long- 
term  bonds  should  be  issued  to  pay  for 
work  that  will  benefit  coming  genera- 
tions as  well  as  ourselves.  These  bonds 
should  be  offered  to  the  general  public 
first. 

We  are  sure  that  macadam  roads  of 
reasonable  width  and  first  class,  con- 
struction will  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  the  country,  and  we  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  force  us  to  pay  out  such  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  for  concrete 
roads  as  to  virtually  amount  to  confis- 
cation of  our  properties.  Speculators 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  such  schemes 
and  the  farmer  will  be  left  to  pay  the 
reckoning. 

It  is  highly  important  that  before  the 
building  of  a  system  of  hard  roads  is 
commenced,  that  the  authority  to  locate 
any  road  be  put  in  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent engineers.  The  idea  that  a  road 
must  follow  the  section  line  must  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  roads  with  the 
easiest  grades  possible.  Bridges  and  cul- 
verts should  be  built  of  concrete  and 
should  be  the  full  width  of  the  mac- 
adam. 

There  should  be  installed  uniform  sys- 
tem of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  after 
they  are  once  built.  The  roads  should 
not  be  neglected  at  any  time.  Prison 
labor  might  probably  be  employed  to 
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advantage  in  preparing  the  material. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  see  the  roads  pro- 
tected by  strict  regulation  of  the  traffic. 
The  use  of  narrow  tires  in  the  hauling 
of  heavy  loads  must  be  forbidden  since 
no  kind  of  construction  can  withstand 
this  sort  of  combination.  Legislation 
favoring  the  use  of  wide-tired  wagons 
and  discouraging  the  use  of  narrow  tires, 
must  be  asked.  By  conferring  constab- 
ulary powers  on  the  road  overseers,  an 
efficient  system  of  policing  such  roads 
can  be  provided  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misuse  or  careless  destruction  by  any 
person. 

If  these  things  are  firmly  insisted 
upon  we  will  get  them  and  we  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  securing  good  roads  for 
a  reasonable  outlay. — Estella  Leighty, 
Secretary  Sunshine  Grange. 

Plan  for  Next  Crop 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  farmer  who 
has  been  successful  in  growing  good 
yields  of  most  of  his  farm  crops.  I  asked 
him  how  he  did  it.  He  replied  that  he 
"planned  for  his  big  crops." 

"Thorough  preparation  this  year,  with 
careful  cultivation  throughout  the  sea- 
son will  affect  next  year's  crop.  The 
cultivation  given  my  present  growing 
crop  keeps  the  land  in  condition  to  take 
in  moisture  and  helps  Nature  to  liberate 
plant  food  for  the  crop.  The  next  crop 
will  be  benefitted  by  this  cultivation  on 
account  of  the  condition  in  which  good 
cultivation  leaves  the  soil. 

"Also,  clean  culture  this  year  will 
leave  us  less  weed  seed  to  fight  next 
year.  With  no  weeds  on  the  farm,  in- 
sects have  no  hiding  places  and  cannot 
stay  here. 

"Exposing  the  soil  to  the  air  kills  the 
germs  of  plant  diseases,  also." — J.  E. 
Payne,  Snyder,  Okla. 

Permanent  Hay  Shed 

Drawings  for  a  hay  shed  which  is  to 
be  part  of  the  permanent  farm  equip- 
ment have  been  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  working  drawings,  with  a  bill 
of  materials,  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion to  that  office. 

-  Similar  plans  can  be  secured  from  the 
Kansas  agricultural  college  at  Manhat- 
tan. 

The  construction  of  these  sheds  is  such 
that  they  may  be  built  in  as  many  sec- 
tions, each  16  feet  long,  as  are  needed  to 
meet  the  different  requirements  of  indi- 
vidual farms.  The  width  is  28  feet  and 
the  height  to  the  eaves  20  feet,  with  a 
quarter-pitch  gable  roof.  If  the  building 
is  more  than  three  sections,  or  48  feet 
long,  there  should  be  a  hay  door  in  each 
end.  Each  section,  it  is  calculated,  has  a 
capacity  of  about  20  tons  of  average 
hay,  the  exact  capacity  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  kind  of  hay  and  its  con- 
dition when  put  in.  With  good  alfalfa  it 
may  be  possible  to  put  as  much  as  25 
tons  into  each  section.  In  case  the  build- 
ing is  used  for  alfalfa  a  lean-to  for  stor- 
ing baled  hay  may  be  built  on  one  or 
both  sides. 

As  planned,  the  shed  is  of  the  maxi- 
mum width  consistent  with  ease  in  mow- 
ing away  the  hay,  and  the  interior  has 
been  left  clear  of  braces  in  order  that  the 
hay  may  be  gotten  in  and  out  without 
interference.  In  the  plans  prepared  by 
the  department  the  Top  seven  feet  at  the 
sides  are  covered,  but  if  desirable  the 
whole  building  may  be  inclosed. 

Since  this  hay  shed  is  to  be  perma- 
nent, it  should  be  located  on  well-drained 
ground  and  in  a  situation  as  convenient 
to  as  many  fields  as  possible.  The  plans 
call  for  concrete  piers  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rotting  of  timbers  from  contact  with 
the  ground.  The  frame  is  strongly 
braced  and  intended  to  withstand  any 
storm  except  a  cyclone.  As  fire  is  the 
chief  danger  to  a  building  of  this  kind, 
lightning  rods  should  be  installed.  This 
will  lessen  the  danger  from  this  source. 

The  cost  of  such  a  structure  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  situation  and  local 
conditions.  With  lumber  at  $30  a  thou- 
sand, however,  it  is  essential  that  the 
materials  in  a  3-section  shed,  28  feet  by 
48  feet,  should  cost  a  little  more  than 
$300.  A  shed  of  this  size  may  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  about  60  tons  of  hay.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  labor,  the  shed  should 
be  built  complete,  with  hay  carrier  and 
lightning  rods,  for  approximately  $450. 
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Cultivate  Orchards 

An  orchard  that  must  contend  with 
weeds  and  grass  is  nowhere  near  as 
profitable  a3  one  that  is  properly  culti- 
vated. The  average  farm  orchard  would 
be  far  mm.i  valuable  if  given  orchard 
eare.  Tl/Sie  who  make  a  specialty  of 
growing  f f tilt,  find  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  a  great  many  things 
that  they  did  not  have  to  do  in  the 
pioneer  days.  An  orchard  now  will  pro- 
duce very  little  good  fruit  unless  culti- 
vated and  kept  free  from  insect  enemies 
and  plant  diseases. 


The  young  orchard  can  be  cropped  be- 
tween the  rows  providing  proper  judg- 
ment is  used  in  selecting  the  crops 
grown.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to 
grow  such  crop  as  alfalfa,  as  it  is  too 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  soil  mois- 
ture and  plant  food,  and  the  orchard 
would  suffer.  In  growing  crops  in  a, 
young  orchard  a  strip  a  little  wider  than 
the  space  over  which  the  limbs  extend 
should  be  left  without  a  crop  of  any 
kind  and  kept  well  cultivated.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan,  however,  to  cultivate  or- 
chards too  much  late  in  the  season.  This 
may  induce  so  heavy  a  growth  of  new 
wood  late  in  the  fall  that  it  will  not  be 
properly  matured  for  the  winter.  Heavy 
wood  growth  and  a  large  production  of 
fruit  buds  very  seldom  go  together. 


Summer  Pruning 

Summer  pruning  should  be  more  ex- 
tensively practiced  in  Kansas  orchards. 
Some  one  has  defined  the  pruning  of 
orchard  fruits  as  a  system  of  training 
whereby  the  fruit  grower  aims  to  secure 
throughout  the  branches  and  limbs  of 
the  tree,  a  nice  succession  of  sun  and 


shadow  with  branch,  twig  and  leaf  so 
arranged  that  there  may  be  a  free  pass- 
age of  air  throughout  the  tree  at  all 
times. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  the  fruit 
grower  must  nicely  arrange  iu  his  mind's 
eye,  each  branch  and  twig  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  there  is  a  perfect 
succession  of  sun  and  shadow,  there  will 
be  no  time  during  the  hot  summer  days 
when  the  sun  can  shine  on  any  limb 
long  enough  to  cause  that  questionable 
malady  known  as  sun-scald. 

Sun-scald  is  possible,  but  there  is  so 
little  injury  from  this  cause  in  Kansas 
as  compared  with  the  canker-producing 
diseases-  gaining  foothold  in  dense  headed 
apple  trees  that  we  may  well  discard 
our  almost  inherited  horror  or  sun -scald. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  there  is 
more  sun -scald  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Kansas.  The  practice  of  summer  prun- 
ing seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  among 
western  fruit  growers.  It  has  some  ad- 
vantages and  some  disadvantages. 

Some  orchardists  say  that  there  are 
fewer  watersprouts  as  a  result  of  sum- 
mer pruning  than  there  are  when  winter 


pruning  is  practiced.  They  also  believe 
that  they  are  better  able  to  stimulate 
weak  growth  into  strong  growth  and 
thus  better  balance  their  trees. — Geo.  0. 
Greene. 


Clay  County,  Missouri,  one  of  the 
leading  iive  stock  counties  of  that  state, 
will  vote  next  month  on  a  proposal  to 
issue  $1,125,000  in  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  200  miles  of  rock  roads.  The 
fact  that  Clay  County  has  decided  on 
this  bond  road  election  indicates  that  its 
stockmen  and  farmers  are  determined  to 
add  to  the  comforts  of  their  rich  farms. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  production  of 
live  stock  requires  the  highest  intelli- 
gence demanded  by  any  type  of  farming. 
As  Clay  County  i3  highly  successful  in 
the  production  of  live  stock,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  its  citizens  taking  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  the  construction 
of  the  best  type  of  highways. 


Potato  bugs  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  vines  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
using  one  pound  of  lead  to  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  water. 


1819  Miles  in  24  Hours 

As  far  as  from  New  York  to  Denver 

With  a  Hudson  Super -Six 


The  Supreme  Endurance  Test 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  many  a 
test,  has  proved  itself  the  greatest 
car  that's  built. 

No  car  has  ever  matched  it  in  hill- 
climbing.  No  other  stock  car  ever 
went  so  fast.  None  ever  went  so 
far  at  top  speed.  And  no  motor  of 
its  size  ever  showed  such  reserve 
power. 

But  here  is  a  record  which  perhaps 
means  most  to  farmers  who  buy- 
cars. 

Best  Record  by  52% 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  with  stock  chassis 
was  driven  1819  miles  in  24  hours  on 
the  Sheepshead  Bay  track  on  May 
2nd.  The  average  speed  was  75.8 
miles  per  hour. 

That  car,  in  a  single  round  of  the  sun, 
went  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  Denver.  It  went  52  per  cent 
farther  than  any  other  stock  car 
had  ever  gone  in  that  time. 

One  man  drove  it  all  the  way.  No 
man  could  do  that  in  a  car  which 
was  not  vibrationless. 

That  man  went  farther  in  24  hours 
than  a  man  ever  traveled  before. 

50  Miles  in  One 

Some  engineers  figure  that  one  mile  at 
racing  speed  equals  50  miles  of 
ordinary  driving,  in  wear  and  strain 

>  on  motor. 

This  car  had  run  2,000  miles  before 
that  test,  at  average  speed  of  80 
miles  per  hour.  So  this  24-hour  run 
made  3,800  miles  which  the  car  had 
been  run  at  top  speed — as  high  as 
102  miles  per  hour. 

Yet  no  part  or  bearing,  when  the 
engine  was  inspected,  showed  any 
appreciable  wear. 


The  Thing  You  Want 

What  you  want  in  a  car  above  all  else 
is  reliability.  And  that's  what  these 
tests  are  proving. 

It  would  take  ten  years  of  road  work, 
perhaps,  to  show  what  we  prove  in 
a  few  days  of  speed  work. 

In  all  our  tests  we  use  a  stock  chassis. 

The  motor  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
every  Hudson  Super-Six.  So  every 
man  who  buys  a  Super-Six  gets  the 
same  super-endurance. 

A  Patented  Motor 

The  Super-Six  motor  is  a  Hudson 
invention,  controlled  by  Hudson 
patents.  The  principle  which  gives 
its  utter  smoothness  is  entirely  new. 

That  is  why  it  out-performs  any  other 
car  that's  built.  Or  any  car  that 
can  be  built. 

It  develops  76  horsepower  from  a 
small,  light  Six.  That  is  80  per 
cent  more  than  old  types. 

5fou  rarely  use  that  power.  In  ordi- 
nary driving  you  run  at  half  its 
capacity,  so  the  motor  is  never 
strained. 

But  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  knows 
that  he  has  the  power.  He  knows 
that  his  car  is  a  master.  He  knows 
that  in  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in 
quick  pick-up,  no  car  can  do  what 
his  does. 

i  He  takes  pride  in  those  facts.  But  his 
chief  satisfaction  lies  in  the  car's 
endurance.  He  knows  that  his  car 
will  last.  That  another  car  at  half 
the  price  might  cost  more  in  the 
long  run. 

Don't  buy  a  fine  car  until  you  know 
the  Super-Six.  You  would  surely 
face  years  of  regret. 


^•Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit 

Seven  other  styles  of  Bodies 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


KANSAS 
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You  need  a  new 


SEPARATOR 

NOW 


Ig*.  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
—    process  of  creaming — 


BECAUSE  YOUR  WASTE  IS 
greatest  and  quality  of  product 
poorest  in  mid-summer  when 
the  milk  supply  is  heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIME  IS  OK  GREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  labor 
saving  of  the  good  separator 
counts  for  most. 


BECAUSE  THE  SKIM -MILK  IS 
poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  helpful  to  calves. 

BECAUSE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improved  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  as  perfect  and  its  prod- 
uct as  superior  with*  one  kind  of 
weather  as  with  another. 


2nd 


If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an  inferior 
separator  of  any  kind — 


BECAUSE  THE  LOSSES  OF 
the  poor  separator  from  incom- 
plete skimming  and  the  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and 
insanitary  separator  are  great- 
est at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much 
more  quicklv. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval  is  so  much  simpler  and 


more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  other,  and  you  can- 
not afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 
BECAUSE  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEP- 
arator  of  today  is  just  as  super- 
ior to  other  separators  as  the  best 
of  other  separators  to  gravity 
setting,  and  every  feature  of  De 
Laval  superiority  counts  for  most 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 


These  are  aU  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De 
Laval  agency,  simply  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


2    MODEL  1916  AUTOMOBILES  2 
WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  SEPTEMBER  16th 
ONE  $745  OVERLAND.  ONE  $420  FORD 


BOTH  FREE! 


Just  Send  Your  Name 


Here  Is  An  Opportunity  For  Everyone 

You  can  win  one  of  these  automobiles  as  easily  as  anyone  else.  We  will  give  them 
away  Absolutely  Free  to  the  person  who  secures  the  most  votes  in  our  Voting  Contest  that 
starts  July  15  apd  ends  September  16th.  Securing  votes  will  be  easy  and  pleasant  work  and 
the  competition  is  open  to  everyone. 

Seventy-three  Other  Prizes 
Will  alsolbe  given  away,  besides  cash.      Everyone  will  receive  a  prize.      No  one  loses. 
Send  Your  Name  for  Full  Information  Today 
and  learn  how  easily  you  can  become  the  owner  of  one  of  these  automobiles,  both  1916  Mod- 
els, without  one  cent  of  cost.  If  you  want  an  automobile  send  us  your  name  and  we  will  ex- 
plain ouriwonderf  ul  plan  by  which  we  give  automobiles  away. 

Contest  Editor  National  Alfalfa  Journal, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Please  credit  me  with  10,000  votes  and  supply  me  with  full  information  about  your  Voting 
Contest  and  explain  how  I  can  win  the  Overland  Touring  Car  or  Ford  Runabout. 


Name.. 


Full  Address.. 


OWA 


SECOND 
EDITION  NOW  READY 


Ask  for  yoar  copy  today.  A  postal  gets  it.  The  first  edition  of  this 
big,  250-page  book  of  Galloway  bargains  was  exhausted.  Second  edi- 
tion |ust 'off  the  press.  It  describes  the  famous  Galloway  line  of  Sanitary  Cream 
Separators,  the  Galloway  gasoline  and  kerosene  Engines,  the  new,  modern  Galloway 
Manure  Spreaders,  our  new  12-20  h.  p.  Farmobile;  Galloway  Farm  Trucks,  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  hay  tools,  ensilage  cutters,  power  house  accessories, 
,    grinders,  buggies,  wagons,  harness,  fencing,  roofing,   saddles.  Galloway  auto- 
[mobiles,  stock  tanks,  com  tools, automobile  accessories,  sewing  machines,  house- 
*  hold  goods,  carpets  and  rugs,  furniture,  and  a  complete  line  of  clothing  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

I  WANT  YOU  TO  HAVE  YOUR  COPYOFTHIS  BOOK 

_  You  can  get  it  for  a  postal.  If  it  guides  your  summer  and  fall  buying  It  will 
Pour  low  Mve  you  from  S20O  to  S5O0  It  tells  the  the  truth  about  cream  separators,  it 
prices  and  Rives  engine  secrets  end  facts  it  tells  how  and  why  the  Galloway  manure  spreaders  made 
foul  good  Galloway  famous,  folly  describes  my  new  12-20  b.  p.  Farmobile  or  tractor.  A  copy  of 
LitcB  of  this  book  should  be  in  your  hands  even  if  you  are  not  now  in  the  market  for  a  sinKk-  one 
Galloway  of  our  barnains.  Printed  in  four  colors,  handsomely  illustrated.  Ask  for  your  free 
Separators  copy  todny.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  Mfg.  Specialists 
217  Galloway  Sta.        ^         Watarloo,  Iowa 

Seven  Styles:  Farm 
trucks 
from 
,  760  lbs. 
I  to  3  ton 

\  rapacity 


Spreaders 
made  Gar 
loway  fa- 
mous. Bis 
free  book 
give*  detail 


Advertising  Dairy  Products 


THE  value  of  dairy  products  as  food 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
the  consuming  public.  Many  peo- 
ple stint  their  purchases  of  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  because  they  think  these 
products  are  expensive  foods.  Some 
have  been  prejudiced  because  of  reports 
that  have  been  circulated  that  these 
products  are  not  produced  in  a  sanitary 
manner.  Neither  of  these  assertions  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  National  Dairy  Union  has  re- 
cently appropriated  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  to  educate  the  public  to  a  greater 
use  of  dairy  products.  The  producer  is 
interested  in  this  campaign  because  it 
means  widening  the  market  for  dairy 
products.  It  will  enable  him  to  supply 
more  people  with  a  highly  nutritious  and 
palatable  food  and  will  also  help  to 
conserve  the  soil  fertility. 

Importance  of  Milk  Veins 

Milk  production  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  is  handled  by 
the  udder.  This  organ  in  some  myste- 
rious way  takes  the  nutrient  materials 
supplied  by  the  blood  and  transforms 
them  into  milk.  This  relationship  of 
blood  flow  to  milk  product  has  led  to 
the  placing  of  considerable  stress  on  the 
development  of  milk  veins  in  judging 
cows  for  milk  production.  Every  dairy 
judge  examines  these  milk  veins,  as 
they  are  called,  very  closely.  They  are 
large,  tortuous  veins  leading  forward 
from  the  udder  and  finally  passing 
through  the  abdominal  wall  well  for- 
ward toward  the  fore  legs  of  the  cow. 
Nearly  all  large  producing  cows  have 
large  milk  veins  and  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  size  of  these  veins  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  udder. 

Some  recently  reported  experimental 
work  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Graves 
of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  Professor 
Graves  undertook  to  find  out  just  what 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  milk 
veins  in  judging  dairy  cows.  He  tied 
off  the  veins  of  a  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
cow  so  that  no  blood  could  pass  through 
them.  There  were  no  ill  effects  and  the 
cow  did  not  decrease  in  milk  flow.  Of 
course,  these '  external  veins  are  not  the 
only  channels  through  which  blood  from 
the  udder  passes  back  to  the  heart. 

This  work  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough  to  warrant  definite  conclusions 
being  drawn,  but  it  suggests  that  we 
may  have  been  placing  too  much  stress 
on  the  size  of  the  external  milk  veins 
as  an  indication  of  dairy  capacity.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  so  sure  in  estab- 
lishing dairy  capacity  as  milk  records, 
and  no  dairyman  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  keeping  of  such  records  so  that  he 
may  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  different  cows  in 
his  herd. 


Value  of  Milk  as  Food 

People  do  not  know  the  value  and 
economy  of  dairy  products,  else  more 
would  be  consumed.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  United  States 
is  something  less  than  one-half  a  glass 
per  day;  of  butter  about  one-twelfth  of 
a  pound;  of  cheese,  .009  of  a  pound;  of 
ice  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls  per  day. 
The  city  housewife  must  be  educated 
until  she  knows  the  true  value  of  dairy 
products,  not  as  necessaries  as  she  is 
using  these  products  now,  but  as  eco- 
nomical foodstuffs  which  can  take  the 
preference  over  many  other  articles  she 
is  now  using. 

The  idea  so  prevalent  that  dairy 
products  cost  more  than  other  foods  is 
entirely  erroneous.  That  an  8-cent  bot- 
tle of  milk  contains  the  same  nutritive 
value  as  14  cents  worth  of  beef  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  generally  known.  Nor 
is  it  of  general  knowledge  that  the  8- 
cent  bottle  of  milk  contains  the  same 
nutritive  value  as  22  cents  worth  of  eggs, 
14  cents  worth  of  cabbage,  35  cents 
worth  of  string  beans,  or  35  cents  worth 
of  tomatoes.  Yet,  these  are  the  unques- 
tionable figures  of  the  data  compiled  by 
one  of  the  leading  state  food  commission- 
ers.— W.  E.  SlvrNNEB. 


Scrub  Sires  Reduce  Yields 

A  report  by  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  shows  that  a  number  of  cows 
whose  annual  production  is  5,380  pounds 
of  milk  and  234  pounds  of  butter  fat 
bred  to  an  inferior  sire  produced  daugh- 
ters from  such  matings  whose  annual 


production  was  1,050  pounds  of  milk 
and  18  pounds  of  butter  fat  less  than 
their  dams.  In  another  case  where  a 
fairly  good  sire  was  used,  the  daughters 
showed  a  gain  of  1,300  pounds  of  milk 
and  60  pounds  of  butter  fat  over  their 
dams,  while  where  a  "superior  sire"  was 
used,  the  product  produced  by  the  daugh- 
ters exceeded  that  produced  by  their 
dams  by  2,545  pounds  of  milk  and  110 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  is  very 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  using  pure- 
bred sires  from  high  producing  families. 

Figuring  the  value  of  milk  at  $1.25 
a  hundred  pounds,  the  value  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  pure-bred  sire  may 
be  considered  as  being  worth  $25  for 
each  daughter,  and  the  cost  of  the  scrub 
sire,  an  equal  amount  for  each  daughter. 

Dairy  Cows  Need  Ash  Material 

Dairy  cows  fed  the  usual  rations  can- 
not produce  large  milk  yields  without 
loss  of  minerals  from  their  skeletons, 
writes  Dr.  E.  B.  Forbes,  in  Bulletin  295 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  basing 
his  statement  upon  recent  experiments. 
From  his  results  he  advises  dairymen 
to  give  the  high-producing  cow  feeds  rich 
in  minerals,  especially  calcium,  mag- 
nesium and.  phosphorus.  A  gradual 
shrinkage  in  milk  yield  or  a  failure  to 
breed  may  be  due  to  mineral  depletion. 

In  his  experiments  different  rations 
varying  in  mineral  content  were  fed  to 
heavy-producing  Holsteins.  More  cal- 
cium, magnesium  and  phosphorus  were 
given  off  in  the  milk  and  excreta  than 
were  present  in  the  feed,  although  the 
cows  maintained  their  live  weight  dur- 
ing the  experiment,  and  stored  sulphur 
and  nitrogen. 

Dr.  Forbes  says  that  the  cow  must 
draw  upon  -  her  bones  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  because  her  capacity  to  pro- 
duce milk  is  much  greater  than  her  abil- 
ity to  digest  minerals.  The  farm  foods 
which  are  richest  in  the  minerals  are 
the  legumes,  espeoially  clover  and  al- 
falfa; Grain  feeds  are  all  deficient  in 
the  most  important  mineral  nutrient, 
lime.  Lime  may  also  be  added  •  to  the 
ration  in  the  form  of  bone  flour  or  as 
calcium  carbonate. 


Good  Cream  Pays  Best 

Give  the  creamery  a  good  grade  of 
cream  and  they  can,  make  a  good  grade 
of  butter.  Good  butter  sells  for  a  high 
price,  therefore  top  prices  can  be  paid  for 
the  cream.  Better  cream  prices  stimu- 
late the  farmer  in  obtaining  better  dairy 
cattle  and  increase  the  desire  for  a  more 
careful  study  of  economical  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  close  grading  of  cream  has  become 
absolutely  necessary.  Within  the  last 
few  years  butter  of  the  United  States 
has  been  meeting  with  greater  competi- 
tion from  foreign  butter.  Butter  from 
Siberia,  Australia,  Denmark,  and  South 
America  has  come  to  our  shores  by  the 
shipload  and  sold  in  our  large  markets 
alongside  American  made  butter.  It  has 
poured  into  the  United  States  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 

Imported  butter  does  not  reach  our 
markets  in  as  fresh  condition  as  our  own 
butter,  consequently  most  of  it  sells  as 
second  grade.  In  many  cases  it  leaves 
the  point  of  production  as  a  first  class 
article,  but  is  so  long  in  transit  that  it 
deteriorates  and  arrives  as  second  grade 
butter.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of 
American  made  butter  is  also  second 
grade.  This  is  not  because  it  cannot 
reach  the  market  at  once,  but  because  it 
is  made  from  a  poor  quality  cream.  The 
American  farmer  is  not  producing  as 
good  quality  of  cream  as  his  foreign 
brother. 

First  grade  butter  is  still  in  big  de- 
mand in  this  country,  and  the  producers 
of  good  butter  are  realizing  a  nice  mar- 
gin in  price  over  the  producers  of  second 
grade  butter.  Because  of  foreign  compe- 
tition with  our  second  grade  butter,  the 
difference  in  price  between  first  grade 
and  second  grade  is  wide.  Foreign  com- 
petition has  not  materially  increased  the 
supply  of  first  grades,  while  the  supply 
of  seconds  has  been  increased  tremen- 
dously. 

Because  of  our  poor  markets  for  sec- 
ond grade  butter,  the  farmers  in  every 
community  should  compel  their  creamery 
to  grade  the  cream,  and  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  see  that  every  farmer 
produces  only  first  grade  cream.  Then 
and  only  then  will  that  creamery  be  able 
to  pay  top  prices  for  cream. — L.  G. 
R inkle.  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  cow  giving  50  or  60  pounds  of 
milk  daily  must  have  the  protein 
supplied  by  feed  that  is  not  too 
bulky.  She  cannot  eat  enough  hay  or 
grass,  and  grain  such  as  corn  or  kafir 
does  not  supply  enough  protein.  Oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  is  ordinarily  the 
cheapest  feed  that  can  be  bought  to 
supply  protein  or  the  material  neces- 
sary to  make  milk.  Bran,  while  richer 
in  protein  than  corn  or  kafir,  does  not 
supply  the  protein  as  cheaply  as  does 
the  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  brau  will  con- 
tain 12.5  pounds  of  digestible  protein. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  oil  meal  will 
contain  31.7  pounds,  or  over  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much.  If  you  were 
buying  protein  alone,  and  bought  bran 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  a  hundred,  the  pro- 
tein would  cost  10  cents  a  pound.  Buy- 
ing oil  meal  at  $1.80  a  hundred  pounds, 
the  protein  would  cost  5f  cents  a  pound. 

We  are  figuring  this  out  so  that  our 
boys  and  girls  who  have  heavy  milking 
cows  will  know  how  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary protein  as  cheaply  as  possible.  In 
looking  over  the  records  for  May,  we 
find  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
dairy  club  has  a  cow  that  has  given 
almost  60  pounds  of  milk  daily  during 
the  month.  To  produce  this  amount  of 
milk  this  cow  used  about  3|  pounds  of 
protein  each  day.  She  lias  been  fed  the 
following  grain  ration :  Corn  crop  6 
pounds,  bran  12,  and  oil  meal  f  pound. 
The  cow  has  had  good  bluegrass  pasture 
during  the  month  and  has  probably 
eaten  enough  of  the  grass  daily  to  sup- 
ply a  pound  and  a  half  of  protein.  One 
pound  of  the  grain  mixture  that  has 
been  fed  supplies  about  .11  pound  of 
protein.  It  will  take  about  20  pounds 
of  this  mixture  to  supply  the  protein 
needed  in  addition  to  that  obtained  from 
the  grass.  This  is  too  heavy  'a  grain 
ration  and  contains  more  fattening  ma- 
terial than  the  cow  needs  and  which  is 
wasted.  At  the  prices  quoted  on  the 
feed  schedule — corn  chop  $1.25  a  hun- 
dred, bran  $1.20,  oil  meal  $1.80— it  will 
cost  at  the  rate  of  1J  cent  per  pound,  or 
25  cents  for  the  20  pounds.  A  grain  ra- 
tion richer  in  protein  should  be  fed  to 
a  cow  of  such  capacity.  For  example,  a 
mixture  made  up  of  4  parts  corn  chop,  3 
of  bran,  and  2  of  oil  meal,  all  by  weight, 
contains  .14  pounds  of  digestible  pro- 
tein to  the  pound,  and  the  cost  per 
pound  is  1J  cents.  Sixteen  pounds  of 
this  grain  mixture  supplies  as  much  di- 
gestible protein  as  20  pounds  of  the  ra- 
tion in  the  proportions  it  is  now  being 
fed,  and  the  cost  will  be  but  22  cents,  a 
saving  of  3  cents  daily.  The  ration  will 
be  better  balanced  and  should  produce  a 
larger  flow  of  milk  at  less  cost. 

This  is  the  sort  of  figuring  the  dairy- 
man must  do  continually  if  he  produces 
milk  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  buy  feeds  at  times.  The 
prices  of  these  different  feeds  vary,  so 
what  might  be  a  cheap  ration  at  one 
time  is  not  at  another.  A  good  general 
rule  to  follow  is  to  buy  the  protein  in 
the  feed  that  supplies  it  most  cheaply. 
Usually  this  will  be  cottonseed  meal  or 
oil  meal.  The  heavy  milker  cannot  eat 
enough  alfalfa  hay  or  other  farm-grown 
feed  to  supply  all  the  protein  needed. 
In  feeding  these  big  milkers,  some  feed 
rich  in  this  nutrient  must  always  be 
purchased. 

Before  you  can  study  feeds  in  this 
way  you  must  know  the  quantities  of 
the  different  digestible  nutrients  they 
contain.  All  feeds  contain  three  differ- 
ent kinds — protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat.  These  are  all  needed  by  the  cow 
for  making  milk.  The  protein  is  most 
apt  to  be  lacking  in  quantity  because 
most  farm-grown  feeds  contain  large 
amounts  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  but 
small  amounts  of  protein.  The  table 
given  below  •shows  the  digestible  nutri- 
ents contained  in  some  of  the  feeds  you 
are  using: 

DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS  IN  300  POUNDS 

Carbo- 
Protein  hvdrates  Fat 

Corn  chop   6.9       *  69  3.5 

Kafir  9  .65.8  2.3 

Milo   8.7         66.2  2.2 

Feterita   9.3         66.6  2.5 

Com  and  cob  meal . .  6.1  63.7  3.7 
Kafir  head  meal..  ..  6.1         56.6  2.0 

Oats   9.7         52.1  3.8 

Wheat  bran  12.5         41.6  3.0 

Cottonseed  meal  ...  37  21.8  8.6 
Cold  pressed  cotton- 
seed a&jf^.  21.1         33.2  7.4 

Linseel  oil  meal  31.7         37.9  2.8 

Alfalfa  meal   10.2         38.7  .8 

Take  your  pencils  and  do  some  figur- 
ing on  the  cost  of  the  ration  you  are 
feeding.  See  if  you  can  find  out  how 
much  protein  you  are  feeding  your  cow 
each  day  and  how  much  it  is  costing. 
Perhaps  you  can  make  some  change  that 
will  give  just  as  good  results  and  not 
cost  as  much. 


Cost  of  Butter  Fat 


Do  you  know  how  much  your  butter 
fat  is  costing  a  pound?  We  have  fig- 
ured out  the  cost  of  the  butter  fat  from 
the  records  furnished  by  our  dairy  club 
members  for  the  month  of  May.  They 
show  quite  a  wide  range  in  cost.  Some 
of  these  costs  are  as  follows:  3.2  cents, 
12.7,  16.2,  15.2,  7.8,  9.5,  31  cents.  Can 
you  figure  your  cost  for  the  month  ? 
You  have  the  total  milk,  the  average 
test,'  and  the  total  butter  fat  produced. 
The  feed  record  shows  how  much  feed 
the  cow  has  eaten  and  the  cost.  From 
these  records  you  can  figure  out  exactly 
what  each  pound  of  butter  fat  has  cost 
you. 

When  you  have  done  this,  write  and 
tell  us  about  it.  Remember  there  are 
some  special  prizes  for  letters  and  pic- 
tures sent  during  the  year.  In  addition 
you  may  find  out  something  that  will 
help  you  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  your 
butter  fat,  and  economy  of  production 
is  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered  in 
your  year's  record. 

Mark  Milk  Samples  Plainly 

One  dairy  club  member  who  sent  a 
milk  sample  to  Manhattan  May  15,  did 
not  receive  his  test  and  wrote  us  ask- 
ing why  he  had  not  received  it. 

Upon  taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
dairy  department  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, we  found  his  sample  had  been 
tested  but  as  the  package  contained  no 
markings  showing  that  the  sender  was 
a  member  of  the  dairy  club,  the  test  had 
not  been  sent  us,  causing  much  delay  in 
getting  the  month's  records  to  us. 

As  stated  in  our  instructions  on  the 
dairy  club  page  in  the  May  13  issue, 
each  milk  sample  should-  be  plainly 
marked,  "Member  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club,"  and  mailed  to  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed, 
Dairy  Department  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan. 


Appleton 

Silo  Filler 

'Actual  records  prove  that  Appleton 
Silo  Fillers  cost  the  least 

per  ton  of  silage  put  up  or  per  year  of  life.  Tremendous- 
ly strong  construction  makes  an  Appleton  practically 
proof  against  breakdown.  Solid  oak  and  eteel  frame, 
mortised, braced  and  bolted;impoeslble  to  pull  out  of  line. 
Many  exclusive  power  and  labor  saving  features,  such 
as  independent  belt  driven  blower  allowing  speed  to  be 
adjusted  for  minimum  use  o*  power  for  any  hetght  silo; 
frictionlesa  feed  table  running  on  chilled  iron  rollers; 
knives  spiraled  to  give  clean  shearing  cut,  requiring 
least  use  of  power.  (10  lengths  of  cut.  5-16  to  2K  inches.).  tM~-  " 
Both  feed  rolls  and  table  controlled  by  single  lever.  Posi-   £l  -^£T^-^^  L 

tlve  self-working  safety  device.  j\R    Guaranteed  to  GO 

Two  Book*  Free:  One  on  silo  building  and  silage  crops;  more  and  better  work 
the  other  a  complete  catalog  of  Appleton  Siio  Fillers  •».U  Lc<  r.AU,or  +Kan 
In  four  sizes  for  4  h.  p.  gasoline  engines  and  up.  Write  Willi  ie»5  power  uiou 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co..        419  Fargo  Street,  B&UrU.  Hi.  any  Other  SUO  filler. 


There's  money  in  baling  hay — big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  H< 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay — hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors — $10— $16 — $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  oar  outfits. 


Solid  Bteel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  Oil  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  truck  furnishes  power. 
Completeoutfit  builtinourplant.superiorto assembled  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous stream  of  solid, salable  bales.  Starts  or  stops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO..  517  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  in. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Case  Threshers  Get 
the  Greatest  Amount 
of  Grain 

This  is  one  reason  why  most  men  who 
are  having  threshing  done  prefer  Case 
Threshers.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why 
the  best  threshermen  succeed.  Then 
there  are  other  reasons:  (l)  Case 
Threshers  are  all-steel;  fire,  wind  and 
water  proof.  (2)  Case  Threshers  are 
easy  to  operate — fewest  belts — least 
amount  of  power  needed.  (3)  The  cyl- 
inders are  big  enough  to  handle  damp 
and  wet  grain.  Bad  weather  doesn't 
matter.  The  grain  is  always  well  cleaned 
and  commands  top  prices. 

These  unmatchable  superiorities  have 
given  Case  Threshers  the  lead.  Case 
experience  of  74  years  has  a  real  value 
for  farmers. 


The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  V/orH  Over 


Case  Engines' Are 
Accepted  Everywhere 
as  the  Final  *Type 

Whether  you  require  a  steam,  kerosene  or 
gasoline  engine,  there  is  a  Case  model  to  fill 
your  exact  requirements.  In  the  steam  class, 
Case  engines  for  years  have  been  acknowledged 
the  simplest,  the  most  powerful,  and  therefx  -e 
the  most  economical.  Case  has  always  be  i 
up-to-the-minute  in  improvements,  and  today's 
models  hold  top  place. 

Possibly  you  want  a  gas  tractor.  If  so,  Case 
buildsfoursizes— 10-20, 12-25,  20-40 and  SO-60; 
You  know  their  popularity.  They  have  won 
their  fame  through  actual  performances  in 
the  field. 

A  Case  Threshing:  Outfit  has  this  further  insur- 
ance: Case  Branch  Houses  are  near  by — there  are 
35  main  ones  in  United  States  and  Canada— and 
repairs  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours,  whereas  it  would  otherwise  take  days. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  buying;,  you  can't  go 
wrong  in  choosing  Case.  "Better  be  safe  than 
sorry."  Send  today  for  our  threshermen's  cata- 
log, picturing  in  colors  and  describing  in  detail 
Case  rigs.    It  opens  the  way  for  greater  profit. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company,  Inc. 


FOUNDED  1842 


711  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Flour  City 
Tractors 
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WITS!— NOT  WEIGHT,  SOLVED  THE 

Biggest  of  AH  Tractor  Problems 

Here's  the  tractor  that  upsets  all  former  ideals  in  trac- 
tion principles.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  practical  farm- 
er who  saw  that  all  other  makes  had  made  the  same 
mistake;  failing  to  apply  a  simple  scientific  principle 
of  leverage.  The  Nilson  Farm  Machine  has  the  pull 
without  the  weight.  The  hitch  Is  from  a  point  well 
above  the  center  of  gravity — the  draft  is  all  downward 
and  backward.     It  creates  its  own  traction. 

Perfect  Traction— the  Harder  the  Pull 
the  Tighter  Grip 

The  illustration  in  the  circle  below  shows  the  principle. 
You  can  readily  see  that  the  greater  the  resistance  the 
more  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  to  keep  the  traction 
wheel  on  the  ground.  All  the  weight  necessary  is 
enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  pull  and  not  one  pound 

surplus    tc  ^^^^^^^^^^^—i^^ ^ 
keep  the  ma-  W^^m^m 
chine  down  to 


earth. 


r,  .,11,  ii  .  ..Fa  J 
  —     *  s«j 


Pulls  the  Load  With  Less  Fuel  Than  the  Heavy  TractorJ 
Pulls  Itself — Simple,  Practical 

This  principle  eliminates  unnecessary  weight  ordinarily  made! 
up  by  useless  and  complicated  parts.  It  requires  no  exces-| 
sive  gasoline  to  carry  that  weight.  It  saves  fuel  cost  and) 
repair  bills  and  is  twice  as  easy  to  handle.  You  can  actually  [ 
do  the  same  work  as  a  tractor  two  or  three  times  the  size  and| 
weight  and  do  it  better  and  cheaper  because  of  ease  of  hand- 
ling; lower  operating  cost;  fewer  repairs,  and  more  utility  of  power. 

Not  An  Experiment — Five  Seasons  on  the  Farm  Prove  It  | 

This  is  not  a  makeshift;  not  a  cheap  imitation;  but  a  high-power,  reliable 
tractor,  built  upon  the  only  correct  scientific  principle.    It  took  Mr.  Nilson  I 
and  his  two  sons  five  years  to  perfect  it  on  the  Nilson  farm,  where  it  under-  J 
went  every  conceivable  test.    It  has  been  on  the  market  two  years, 
and  everywhere  brings  praise  from  its  users.     Its  construction, 
though  light,  is  more  than  ample,  strength  throughout.    Its  motui 
the  best  type  for  heavy  duty,  and  develops  24  h.  p.  on  the  | 
draw-bar  and  34  on  the  belt. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  Today 

Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  our  big  new  illus- 
trated folder,  showing  the  machine  and  its  principle 
in  detail,  complete  specifications  and  what  it  has 
done  in  severe  farm  performance.  Write  today. 
Don't  buy  a  tractor  until  you  investigate  this  one. 


Manufactured  bv 
NILSON  FARM 
MACHINE  CO. 

Minneapolis  

Minn. 


SOUTHWEST 

SALES  CO. 
Distributors, 
Wichita, 
Kan. 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PfMMn-PflGIFIG 


International  Harvester 

~M^L^£L.        :  Spreaders 

-'\  M2esJ&  Low  Corn  King 
'^l'"  -       V  Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader." 

International  Harvester  spreaders — Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  tha 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  IHC  spreatsrs  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  '.asy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  '  ^ey  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  IHC  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Corn 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf  —  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deer  Leg     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 
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CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATION. 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at '$16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 


POULTRY 


Variable  weather  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  you  must  look  after  your 
chickens  if  you  expect  as  many  at  night 
as  there  were  in  the  morning. 

Cats,  rats,  skunks,  weasels  and  other 
varmints  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a 
nice  young  chicken,  and  unless  you  take 
extra  precautions  to  prevent  their  dep- 
redations, you  are  certain  to  lose  some 
of  your  young  stock. 


Do  not  leave  any  food  around  the 
coops  to  sour  and  ferment;  it  may  cause 
diseases  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally  put 
into  the  mash  a  little  ginger  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  During  the  very  hot 
weather  a  little  alum  in  the  water  which 
the  fowls  drink  may  be  preventive  of 
trouble. 


When  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  is 
mixed  with  the  feed  of  fowls  that  are 
being  fattened  for  market,  it  increases 
the  weight  more  than  when  the  charcoal 
is  not  used.  Charcoal  is  not  a  food  and 
is  insoluble  and  indigestible,  but  that  it 
is  beneficial  for  poultry  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  experiment.  Its  usefulness 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
corrective,  and  prevents  undue  fermenta- 
tion of  the  food,  promoting  digestion  by 
reason  of  rendering  the  food  less  liable 
to  the  effects  resulting  from  overfeed- 
ing. It  is  also  serviceable  as  grit  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  has  great  absorbent 
qualities. 


It  is  almost  as  necessary  that  eggs 
be  clean  as  that  they  be  fresh.  The  un- 
favorable effect  produced  on  the  mind 
of  a  purchaser  by  the  uncovering  of  a 
lot  of  soiled  eggs  naturally  influences 
the  price.  Many  farmers  lose  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  this  way,  which  might 
be  easily  avoided  by  supplying  clean 
nests  and  removing  the  eggs  before  the 
hens  have  had  a  chance  to  soil  them. 
Th  is  is  less  trouble  than  washing  them 
and  drying  them  off  afterwards,  and 
more  satisfactory,  as  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  remove  stains  without  washing, 
which  is  very  objectionable,  as  it  causes 
the  eggs  to  spoil  rapidly. 


A  mess  of  bran  for  the  chickens  is. 
always  beneficial.  Bran  contains  more 
phosphates  and  mineral  matter  than 
ground  grain,  and  it  also  assist  in  reg- 
ulating the  bowels,  especially  when  a« 
small  quantity  of  linseed  -meal  is  given 
with  it.  In  the  summer  season  a  mess 
three  times  a  day  may  be  given.  It 
may  be  fed  by  scalding  it  and  feeding 
it  in  a  trough,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled 
over  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips.  No 
other  grain  food  need  be  given  in  the 
summer,  jf  the  fowls  have  free  range. 
Some  poultrymen  feed  bran  in  the  dry 
state,  giving  their  fowls  all  they  will 
eat  of  it. 


Crude  carbolic  acid  is  cheap.  It  will 
not  unite  with  water,  but  it  can  be 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  soap.  Dis- 
solve a  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water  and  then  add  a  quart  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  churning  or  briskly 
agitating  the  mixture  the  same  as  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  Now  slowly  add  ten 
gallons  of  water,  stirring  well,  and  it 
may  be  applied  with  a  sprayer  or  water- 
ing can.  and  will  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  good  disinfectant  and  insect  de- 
stroyer.   It  is  also  very  cheap. 


The  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
next  national  egg-laying  contest  at 
Mountain  Grove,  .Mo.,  are  now  out  and 
can  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  direc- 
tor, C.  T.  Patterson.  The  contest  will 
begin  November  1,  but  entries  are  solic- 
ited as  early  as  possible.  It  is  limited 
to  sixty  pens  of  five  pullets  each.  There 
will  be  no  males  in  the  pens.  There  will 
only  be  three  pens  of  each  variety  this 
year,  which  will  give  all  varieties  an 
equal  chance.  Heretofore  there  was  no 
discrimination  as  to  the  varieties  and 
there  has  been  as  many  as  thirty  pens 
of  Leghorns  with  only  one  or  two  of 
some  varieties.  That  gave  the  Leghorns 
considerable  advantage  in  the  contest. 


A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  James  Cowdrey, 
sent  east  for  a  setting  of  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  and  paid  $18  for 
them.  He  got  a  good  hatch,  twelve 
chicks,  but  lo  and  behold!  when  a  few 
weeks  old  a  neighbor's  cat  got  away 
with  all  of  them.  The  neighbor  felt 
sorry  and  killed  the  cat,  but  that  didn't 
bring  back  to  Mr.  Cowdrey  his  fine 
chickens  nor  his  hard-earned  eighteen 
dollars.  Moral :  Beware  of  the  cats, 
whether  your  own  or  a  neighbor's,  for 
they  are  partial  to  young  tender  chick- 
ens, and  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  dif- 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSENE 

Yon  hear  of  new  creations  in 
tractors,  hut  developments  up- 
toilate  point  to  the  Flour  City 
Tractor  as  the  best  standard 
desigrn  that  embodies  the  most 
practical  features  in  both 
large  and  small  types.  Years 
of  service  has  proved  it.  Get 
catalog  giving  all  details. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 

1 846  44th  Ave.       MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


JH6 

9  GRAIN  BIN 

CORRUGATED 
RAT-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF 

Safe,  profitable  place  to  store  grain  until 
favorable  time  to  sell.  Keeps  grain  perfect- 
ly. Large  door,  removable  shoveling  board, 
2  ft.  sliding  door  for  easy  scooping.  Ask  for 
folder  showing  letters  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1487  Butler  Bldg.      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Stack  Your  Hay      **§  I 
The  Easiest  WzyjfaJdShi 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

j  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate — delivers  bay  any- 
,  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
^cannot tip — fully  guaranteed 
—wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
..at  Manufacturer's  prices. 
Is  long  as  our  present 
isupply    lasts  prices 
vwlll  not  be  advanc- 
.  ed,  bo  write  Quick 
for  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


F.  WTATT  MFG.  CO..  910  N.  Sth  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS, 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylp 

$24 


Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No. 2.  Li'ghtrunning, 

I  easy  cleaning',  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

r a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^m 
arger  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here. 


—  aiore  by  what 
.  Postal  brinjre  Free  cat* 
nd  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
manufacturer  and  save  money. 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <^< 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


^31  H( 


auae  CURED  OR 
leaf CO  MONEY  BACK 

Bstrd'B  Heave  Remedy  permanently 

cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
Jf  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

B.vmu  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Fureell,  Okla. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  }B  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7.  TOPEKA.  KAN. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Lowest 
prices 

Full  lineot"  every  thine  needed.  Write  for  new  191  fi  catalog. 
Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co..  1 40  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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ference  to  them  whether  you  pay  eigh- 
teen dollars  per  dozen  for  them  or  only 
thirty  cents. 

Recently  at  a  Topeka  creamery,  but- 
termilk was  advertised  for  sale  at  one 
cent  a  gallon.  At  this  price  this  would 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  kind  of  feed 
for  chickens,  both  young  and  old;  and 
besides  being  the  cheapest,  buttermilk 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  things  that 
can  be  given  them.  Not  only  could  all 
the  buttermilk  that  the  fowls  could 
drink  be  given  them,  but  it  could  be 
mixed  into  a  healthful  and  nutritious 
mash  by  the  addition  of  bran  and  corn- 
meal.  Wherever  buttermilk  or  skim 
milk  can  be  procured  at  anywhere  near 
this  price,  it  is  a  cheap  food  for  chick- 
ens and  should  be  fed  to  them  without 
stint.    They  cannot  get  too  much  of  it. 

It  is  the  chick  that  grows  rapidly 
from  the  start  that  pays.  Growth  is 
increase  of  weight,  whether  the  bird  is 
fat  or  not,  and  as  the  large  bird  can  be 
made  fat,  the  size  is  an  advantage.  The 
breed  influences  rapid  growth.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  calf  of  the  Shorthorn  breed 
grows  more  rapidly  and  also  largely  ex- 
ceeds in  weight  a  calf  that  is  a  scrub, 
in  the  same  period  of  existence.  This 
increase  applies  to  poultry  also.  A 
chick  of  some  large  breed  will  grow  rap- 
pdly  from  the  start,  and  in  gaining  size 
it  secures  weight  also.  It  is  what  the 
scales  show  that  gives  the  value.  The 
large  chick  may  eat  more  food  than  the 
smaller  one,  but  there  is  a  saving  of 
time.  If  a  chick  can  be  made  to  reach 
two  pounds  when  three  months  old,  while 
another  attains  but  a  pound  and  a  half, 
it  is  equal  to  a  gain  of  25  per  cent; 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  twenty-five 
more  chicks  in  a  hundred.  In  raising 
broilers  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  heavy,  early-matur- 
ing chick  is  what  counts. 

Use  Lime  and  Phosphates 

Rapidly  growing  chicks  gain  not  only 
in  flesh  but  make  bone  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  necessary  bone 
growth,  a  large  amount  of  ash  is  re- 
quired in  the  form  of  lime  and  phos- 
phates. Some  of  this  is  furnished  from 
vegetable  juices,  but  it  must  also  be  fur- 
nished from  animal  and  mineral  sources. 
Oyster  shells  and  grit  are  the  two  most 
common  mineral  sources,  while  beef 
scrap  and  granulated  bone  are  the  most 
common  animal  sources.  Beef  scrap 
should  not  be  fed  in  excess,  so  bone  is 
the  most  reliable  source  from  which  to 
obtain  the  bulk  of  this  animal  require- 
ment. If  you  have  a  bone  cutter,  the 
fresh  bones  from  the  butchers  are  the 
best  things  to  give  the  chicks,  for  it 
will  give  bone  and  meat  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  have  no  cutter,  dry  bones 
can  be  pounded  up  with  an  ax  or  sledge 
hammer,  or  the  bones  can  be  placed  in 
the  oven  and  charred  and  then  pounded 
up.  This  refers  to  chicks  that  have  only 
a  limited  run.  If  they  have  free  range, 
all  over  the  farm,  the  bugs  and  insects 
that  they  get  and  the  green  stuff  that 
they  eat,  will  give  them  all  the  ingredi- 
ents they  need  for  the  forming  of  both 
bone  and  flesh,  with  the  addition,  of 
course,  of  their  regular  grain  rations. 


Charcoal  Valuable  Remedy 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  very  best  pre- 
ventives that  can  be  given  to  fowls  to 
guard  against  the  many  diseases  they 
are  incident  to,  and  it  can  be  procured 
very  cheaply,  and  on  every  farm.  We 
have  been  surprised  this  season  at  the 
amount  of  charcoal  that  our  chicks  have 
eaten,  and  we  have  had  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  it  as  the  result  of  burning  some 
hedge.  The  refuse  of  most  any  kind  of 
brush  fire  will  answer  the  purpose. 

A  very  good  charcoal  can  be  made  by 
burning  corn  cobs  till  they  turn  red,  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire,  and  when  dry  grind- 
ing small  enough  for  the  hens  to  eat. 
Charcoal  is  not  a  food,  though  fowls  gain 
in  flesh  and  lay  more  eggs  during  its 
use;  it  simply  puts  them  in  good  condi- 
tion for  work.  It  prevents  disease  be- 
cause of  its  great  capacity  to  absorb 
gases,  acids  and  impurities.  It  is  an 
alterative,  changing  diseased  conditions 
to  normal,  disinfecting  the  digestive 
tract  and  toning  up  the  system. 

In  putrid  diseases  like  roup,  in  fermen- 
tations like  sour  crop,  in  intestinal  mala- 
dies like  diarrhea  or  cholera,  charcoal  is 
of  great  benefit.  In  spring  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  fowl's  blod  is  sluggish,  it 
is  needed  as  a  purifier  to  ward  off  dis- 
eases incidental  to  the  seasons.  '  It 
should  be  kept  before  the  fowls  in  size 
to  suit  their  age,  and  where  fowls  re- 
fuse to  eat  it  in  the  kernel  form,  which 
they  seldom  do,  fine  ground  charcoal 
should  be  mixed  in  the  mash  occasion- 
ally. 

When  eorn  cobs  are  not  at  hand,  char- 
coal can  be  made  by  burning  any  wood 
till  it  gets  to  live  coals,  then  extinguish- 
ing the  same  before  the  wood  is  burned 


to  ashes.  This  is  done  by  covering  the 
fire  with  earth  rather  than  water. 
When  one  uses  wood  for  fuel,  enough 
charcoal  will  be  found  in  the  ashes  to 
supply  the  average  flock  of  fowls!  Of 
course,  charcoal  can  be  had  at  poultry 
supply  houses  in  all  sizes  and  forms,  but 
it  takes  money  to  buy  it  in  that  form, 
and  whatever  you  can  get  without 
money  is  so  much  earned,  and  it  is  that 
that  counts  in  the  chicken  business. 


Eat  More  Chicken 

Just  why  poultry  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  luxuries  to  be  reserved 
for  special  occasions,  in  so  many 
farmers'  families,  it  would  Tie  rather 
hard  to  decide.  A  pound  of  poultry  can 
be  produced  by  the  farmer  as  cheaply 
as  a  pound  of  beef,  mutton  or  pork,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  chicken  should 
not  be  found  on  the  farmer's  table.  It 
is  just  as  profitable  to  eat  the  poultry 
and  sell  the  pork,  and  a  great  deal  more 
wholesome,  for  as  a  nation  "we  eat  en- 
tirely too  much  pork  for  the  general 
good. 

The  most  of  the  pork  eaten  is  prin- 
cipally fat,  and  this  docs  not  add  to 
the  health  or  strength  of  the  consumer 
nearly  as  much  as  the  consumption  of 
an  equal  amount  of  poultry. 

With  a  supply  of  chickens,  ducks,  tur- 
keys and  geese,  the  farmer  could  have 
a  variety  in  the  way  of  meat  food  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  cook  to  add 
much  to  the  attractions  of  the  table. 
-What  is  finer  than  a  nice  fried  chicken 
or  roast  duck  with  green  peas?  Can  you 
beat  a  nice  boiled  young  chicken  with 
dumplings  and  gravy?  How  would  a 
plump  roast  turkey  strike  you  when  you 
were  hungry?  There  is  no  end  to  the 
delicious  dishes  a  cook  could  get  up 
from  the  flock  in  a  poultry  yard.  Pork 
is  hard  to  digest,  and  this  makes  it  so 
much  more  unfit  when  hard  work  is 
pushing  the  farmer,  for  all  energy  use- 
lessly wasted  in  digesting  food  is  lost 
in  the  amount  of  work  one  is  able  to 
perform.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  easily 
digested  and  has  less  tendency  to  create 
heat  than  fat  pork.  The  farmer  who 
cares  for  the  health  of  his  family  will 
use  more  poultry  than  pork. 


In  considering  the  ideal  country  life 
of  the  future,  let  us  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  a  satisfactory  country  life, 
based  on  the  family  quarter-section 
farm.  By  all  means,  make  the  farm  at- 
tractive, but  not  deceptively  so.  We 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  that 
we  cannot  keep  all  the  country-raised 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  because,  if 
we  maintain  the  highest  type  of  rural 
civilization,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
all  of  them.  We  must  be  willing  to  let 
go  to  the  drudgery  of  the  city  those 
who  are  not  qualified  for  the  increasing 
requirements  of  scientific  farming. — 
Hexry  Wallace. 


Cucumber  beetles,  the  little  black  and 
yellow  striped  fellows,  that  work  so  dili- 
gently on  the  cucumber  and  melon  vines, 
may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  3  to  5 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Mix  smaller  amounts  in  same 
proportion.  A  tablespoonful  of  the 
arsenate  paste  will  make  a  quart  of 
spray.  If  you  have  only  a  few  plants, 
they  may  be  protected  by  a  covering  of 
netting. 

Make  Farm  Home  Attractive 

Utility  alone  should  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor.  The  farm  home  should 
be  a  congenial  place  where  the  farmer 
and  his  family  may  enjoy  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Pleasant  home  condi- 
tions will  go  a  long  way  towards  mak- 
ing country  life  attractive  to  the  boys 
and  girls  and  will  prevent  them  from 
flocking  to  the  city  merely  to  avoid  the 
lonesomeness  and  drudgery  of  farm  life. 

Fertile  eggs  cost  the  farmers  of  this 
country  $15,000,000  a  year,  according  to 
a  report  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  rooster  makes  the 
egg  fertile.  The  fertile  egg  makes  the 
blood  ring.  The  rooster  does  not  help 
the  hens  to  lay.  He  merely  fertilizes 
the  germ  of  the  egg.  The  fertile  germ 
in  hot  weather  quickly  becomes  a  blood 
ring  which  spoils  the  egg  for  food  or 
market.  Hens  not  running  with  male 
birds  will  produce  infertile  eggs  which 
keep  best  and  market  best. 

Engine  "WHY"  Book 
One  of  the  cleverest  little  books  on 
engines  that  has  ever  been  published,  has 
just  been  printed  by  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Witte, 
a  Kansas  City  engine  expert.  He  says 
that  while  the  supply  of  books  lasts,  he 
will  be  glad  to  send  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested a  copy  of  this  book,  which  is 
called  "Why?"  Just  write  "Wby"  with 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or 
scrap  of  paper  and  address  to  Mr.  Witte, 
160  S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
—Adv. 


Sowe  Baseball-Stars' 


THE  FARM  AND  SMALL  TOWN 
FURNISH  BEST  MATERIAL 
FOR  BIG  LEAGUE  TIMBER. 

Looking  over  the  roster  of  the  big 
league  ball  teams  you  will  find  name 
after  name  of  men  who  only  recently 
were  boys  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village 
or  small  town.  On  the  other  hand,  sur- 
prisingly few  hail  from  the  big  cities. 
And  yet,  this  is  not  so  surprising  after 
all.  Even  laying  aside  our  knowledge  of 
the  big  part  that  the  so-called' country 
boy  has  always  played  in  the  great  af- 
fairs of  business  and  the  nation,  the 
country  is  the  place  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion necessary  for  athletes. 

The  photographs  shown  are  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  the  great  National  game. 
In  addition  to  their  being  representatives 
of  their  type  in  the  baseball  world,  all  of 
these  stalwart  athletes  are  great  endors- 
ers of  that  beverage  you  know  and  like 
so  well— Coca-Cola. 

Short  Histories  of  the  Players. 
JONES,  Fielder  Allison,  Manager  of  St. 
Louis  Browns.  Born  August  13,  1871,  at 
Shingle  House,  Pa.  Last  season  he  came 
within  one-half  game  of  winning  Federal 
League  pennant,  finishing  nearer  the  top 
than  any  team  in  major  leagues  since 
the  Browns  in  1889. 

He  says  Coca-Cola  is  his  favorite 
beverage. 

ALEXANDER,  Grover  Cleveland,  Pitcher 
Philadelphia  Nationals.  Born  in  St. 
Paul,  Nebraska,  February  26,  1887,  and 
lives  on  a  farm  there  now. 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  greatest  pitch- 
ers in  the  game  today,  being  practically 
responsible  for  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  team  winning  the  pennant  last 
year.   Drafted  by  Philadelphia  in  Aug- 
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ust,  1910,  with  whom  he  has  since 
played.  He  warmly  endorses  Coca-Cola 
as  a  drink  for  athletes. 
DOYLE,  Lawrence,  Captain  New  York 
National  League  Club.  Born  at  Casey- 
ville,  111.,  July  31, 18S6.  Second  baseman. 

He  has  played  with  the  New  York 
Nationals  since  1907,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  in  1912,  which  position  he  has 
since  held  with  them.  Leading  hitter  of 
the  National  League  for  the  season  o£ 
1915.  Like  all  the  best  of  them  he  is  a 
staunch  believer  in  Coca-Cola. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  a  wonderful  sim- 
ilarity between  the  origin  of  these  ball 
players  and  that  of  the  beverage  which 
they  endorse.  Coca-Cola  might  be  called 
an  agricultural  drink,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials it  is  made  of  and  because  of  its 
great  popularity  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  For  Coca-Cola,  if  ever 
there  was  a  natural,  wholesome  bev- 
erage, is  such— it  itself  is  a  gift  from 
Nature.  Made  from  Nature's  pure  water, 
flavored  with  the  juices  of  fine  fruits 
and  things  ttiat  grow  and  sweetened 
with  Nature's  purest,  finest  sugar— and 
please  particularly  remember  this  last- 
Coca-Cola  contains  no  artificial  sweeten- 
ing matter  but  just  the  best  of  pure  cane 
sugar.  It  is  this  fine  combination  that 
gives  Coca-Cola  its  deliciousness  of 
flavor,  its  distinctively  refreshing  and 
thirst-quenching  qualities  and  great 
wholesomeness.  That's  why  ball  players, 
athletes,  fans— all  classes  and  kinds  of 
men  and  women  drink  and  endorse  Coca- 
Cola.  Drink  a  glass  or  a  bottle  and  you 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  it. 


This  Bin  Will  Make  You  $200  to 

$800  Clear  Profit 


Vent  T.U 


This  is  the  year  to  hold  your 
Vheat.  Don't  dump  it  on  the  market 
'-.nni^b,  at  harvest  time  for  65c  per  bushel. 
**-*  HOLD  AT  LEAST  1.000  3USHELS 
for  a  month  or  two  and  get  $1.00  or 
more  per  bushel.  This  will  net  you 
over  $200  clear  profit  and  pay  for  the 
bin  besides. 

To  be  sure  that  your  gTain  is  in 
first  class  condition  so  that  it  will 
command  the  highest  price  at  mar- 
keting time,  store  it  in — 

COLtTMBIAN  MET  All  GEAIN  BINS. 

Our  1,000  bushel  capacity  all  metal 
bins  will  give  you  a  net  profit  of 
from  $200  to  $800  at  a  cost  of  12  %c 
per  bushel.  Every  farmer  who  holds 
his  grain  will  certainly  profit  from 
the  war  prices.  The  more  gTain  you 
hold  the  more  money  you  will  make. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  fill  in  the  coupon  telling  us  which  size  of  bin  you  desire  and  we'll 
ship  it  at  once  without  a  cent  in  advance,  sending  the  invoice  and  prepaid  bill 
of  lading  to  your  bank.  All  metal  construction  makes  COLUMBIAN  GRAIN 
BINS  rat,  bird,  fire  and  lightning  proof.  No.  20  gauge  best  grade  galvanized 
metal  is  used  in  the  body,  with  No.  24  gauge  in  the  bottom  and  No.  26  gauge 
in  the  roof. 

These  bins  are  sectional  in  construction.  Each  section  being  joined  by 
our  patented  joint  which  greatly  strengthens  the  walls  and  makes  erection 
simple  and  easy.  You  can  do  it  yourself  in  a  few  hours*  time.  Every  bin  is 
equipped  with  large  5x2  foot  hinged  door,  provided  with  hasp  for  locking.  A 
collapsible  shoveling  board  is  provided  which  prevents  the  grain  from  running 
down  faster  than  it  is  taken  away.  A  sacking  spout  permits  the  removal  of 
over  half  the  contents  of  the  bin  without  shoveling. 

COLUMBIAN  BINS  may  be  mounted  on  platforms  and  hauled  out  to  the 
tnresher  for  filling.    This  saves  the  cost  of  sacks,  twine  and  labor  of  handling. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW !  frr™™— 77  

Don't  wait  until  harrest  but  write  now  andf  Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.     N°'  D 

take  advantage  of  our  low  delivered  prices.l  &*nia»  City,  mo. 

Decide  NOW — Today — to  hold  your  wheat  |  Ple»«ef...  500  B«ibelC»lv.  Bin  S  88.88  1  We  p«y 
for  SI. 00  or  more  per  bushel.    If  your  dealer|   ,hip  \  1000  Bo«helG»W.  Bin  $123.06  j  the  fre*ht 

cannot  supply  you  with  COLUMBIAN  Bins, 
we'll  sell  you  direct  on  our  no  money  in  ad- 2  ■\r„rr, 

vance  proposition.     Remember  we  pay  the"  iName  

freight  to  any  station  in  the  state  of  Neb.,| 

Kans.,  Okla.,  Ark.,  Mo.,  Iowa  and  111.    "Write|  p.  Q  

for  special  prices  delivered  in  other  states.! 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.,     i  Shipping  Point 

  _  _....!  Send  Bill  of  L 


1607  W.  12th  St. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 


Send  Bill  of  Lading  to: 


Jj  (Name  of  Bank), 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fcdu"Si3h£2; 

•11  flJe*.  Neat,  daaa, 
i  onumentil,  coQT«n* 
lent,  cheap.  Luts  all 
season.   Made  of 
J  metal, can'tspill oiti> 
I  over ;  will  not  soil  of 
1  Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
l  6  sent  by  express  pn* 
paid  for  $1* 

HABOLD  SOatEBS,  100  DeKaJb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165  £ 

Ton  can  learn  quickly  and  ctaeaplf 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    Into    a    paying  Job. 
Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Become  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  in  Kansas.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating-  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.    Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  C0LLE8E 

 INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  

 OTTAWA 


OrrAWA,KANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  •two  streams,  two  sets  Im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  ,  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
Is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS,  DOFGLASS,  WYOMING 

FOR  RENT 

480  Acres  Fnimproved  Wheat  Land,  one 

mile  west  of  Shields,  Lane  County.  Refer- 
ence required. 

M.  F.  CAVANAUGH     -     Scott  City,  Kansas 

I  0\Airanno    Van     v7in  sell  my  new  home 
LdWItillUt;*  r\dll.  there,     or     trade  for 
North  Central  Kansas  farm. 
W.  H.  McCLFRE     -     REPFBLIC,  KANSAS 

miles    town.  Smooth 
Will 

give  terms.  Write. 
MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAW  A,  KAN. 


160  ACRES 

land,   well  improved. 


1,000  A,,  two  miles  McAlester,  city  15,000. 
200  a.  fine  bottom  land.  150  a.  in  cult.  60 
a  meadow.     Bal.   pasture.     Splendid  fence, 

water.     Good   imp.  $21   per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

I  DEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
If  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.    No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Ftica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  CATTLE  RANCH. 

"YOUR  OPPORTUNITY" 

•  « 

1,120  acres  Improved,  all  smooth,  best  of 
soil,  free  from  rock.  Sheet  water  at  85  feet, 
3Vs  miles  to  shipping  point,  5H  miles  to 
county  seat.  Fair  house,  barn,  shedding, 
fence,  etc.     Price,  terms,  $12  per  acre. 

CARTER  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti  (County  Seat  of  Wichita  Co.),  Kansas 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  Just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


A  SNAP 

640  Acres  of  Land,  well  improved.  583 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  every  foot 
tillable;  fine  black  wheat  land.  Last  year"» 
1915  wheat  crop  made  47  bushels  per  acre. 
Good  5-room  house,  big  barn,  lots  of  sheds 
and  outbuildings,  3  miles  from  town.  Price, 
$35.50  acre.  Will  trade  for  Kansas  wheat 
land.  What  have  you  to  offer?  For  further 
Information  write  to 

JOHN  YOUNG,  OWNER,  PAMPA,  TEXAS. 


320  AGRES 

Two  miles  of  town,  all  smooth,  tillable  land, 
nicely  located,  nicely  divided  into  farming 
land,  meadow  and  tame  grass,  well  watered, 
close  to  school,  splendid  neighborhood.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  descriptive  booklet 
of  farm  bargains. 

MANSFIELD   LAND   CO.,   OTTAWA,  KAN. 


LOUISIANA  LAND 

We  are  offering  25,000  acres  of  our  cut- 
over  uplands  for  sale  and  settlement.  The 
price  ranges  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Lands  are  located  in  Bossier 
County,  La.,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  and  ad- 
joining on  the  east  the  celebrated  Caddo 
Oil  Fiend.  We  are  offering  a  good  invest- 
ment. These  lands  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  crops,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  Write  for  booklet. 
Address  Land  Department,  S.  H.  Bolinger  & 
Company,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


VEGETABLE  CANNING 

A.s  Important  aad  as   'Practical  as   Canning  of  Fruit 


AS  VALUABLE  as  vegetables  are 
to  the  human  system,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  not  more  of  them  are 
saved  from  the  season  of  production  for 
the  family's  winter  diet.  A  more  nearly 
balanced  ration  for  the  human  family 
would  do  much  toward  promoting  health 
and  making  greater  efficiency  possible. 
And  by  supplying  the  vegetables  from 
the  home  garden,  the  expense  is  minim- 
ized and  much  better  qutlity  is  possible. 

If  you  have  never  tried  canning  vege- 
tables, make  a  start  this  year.  The  fol- 
lowing recipes  and  canning  time  table 
here  shown  are  those  sent  out  by  Otis 
E.  Hall,  of  the  agricultural  college, 
state  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work.  These  recipes  have  all  been  tried 
and  proven  and  boys'  and  girls'  and 
mother-daughter  canning  clubs  all  over 
the  state  are  using  them  very  success- 
fully. 

For  explanation  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  canning  and  any  unusual  terms 


water  bath  2$  hours,  in  water-seal  100 
minutes,  and  in  steam-pressure  outfit 
under  5  pounds  steam  75  minutes,  or  60 
minutes  under  10  pounds  steam.  For 
quart  jars  add  one-fourth  more  time. 
Remove  jars,  tighten  covers,  and  if  jars 
are  being  used  which  require  the  ordi- 
nary rubber  rings,  invert  to  cool  and  to 
test  for  leaks. 

Recipe  No.  2. — Can  same  day  as 
picked.  Remove  husks  and  silks.  Blanch 
on  cob  5  to  15  minutes.  Plunge  quickly 
into  cold  water.  Cut  the  corn  from  the 
cob  with  a  thin,  sharp  knife.  Pack  corn 
in  jar  to  within  one-half  inch  of  top. 
Add  one  level  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  sugar  to  each  quart  and  enough  hot 
water  to  fill  jar.  Place  rubber  and  top 
in  position;  seal  partially,  but  not  tight. 
For  pints  sterilize  2£  hours  if  using  hot- 
water  bath  outfit;  100  minutes  if  using 
water-seal  outfit;  75  minutes  if  steam- 
pressure  outfit  under  5  pounds  of 
steam,  or  60  minutes  under  10  pounds 


Home   Canning  Time  Table 


With  the  exception  of  corn 
one-fourth  more  time  for  two 
pints. 

<1 
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at  v  v 

—  DC 

/.Or- 

n 

Apples   IJmin. 

Apricots   \  min. 

Asparagus   3  hrs. 

Beans,  green   3-5  min. 

Beets  

Blackberries  

Carrots  

Cherries  

Corn,  pint  jars   10  min. 

Dewberries  

Grapes  

Greens   15  min. 

Parsnips  

Peaches   J  min. 

Pears   1  i  min. 

Peas,  pint  jars    3  min. 

Plums   i  min. 

Pineapple  

Pumpkin  

Raspberry  

Rhubarb   *  min. 

Squash  

Strawberry  

Sweet  potato  

Tomato   $  min. 


and  peas,  this  table  is  for  quart  jars.  Add 
•quart  jars  and  one-fourth  less  time  for 


HOT   WATER  BATH 
OUTFITS  —  Keep 
water    around  jars 
up  to  or  above  the 
shoulders  of  jars. 

WATER   SEAL  OUT- 
FITS or  any  outfit 
that  will  carry  1  to 
3  lbs.  steam  or  212 
to  220  degrees  F. 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
OUTFITS 

irt  u  I     '                u  » 

Ss*-  is" 

~5ojdc 

rH  OJ 

20  min. 

12  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

10  min. 

10  min. 

10  min. 

6  min. 

2  hrs. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

.  2  hrs. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

50  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

50  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

2ihrs. 

100  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

2i  hrs. 

2  hrs. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

50  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

20  min. 

12  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

2  hrs. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

30  min. 

25  min. 

20  min. 

15  min. 

1  hr. 

50  min. 

40  min. 

35  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

1  hr. 

50  min. 

40  min. 

35  min. 

16  min. 

10  min. 

8  min. 

5  min. 

90  min. 

75  min. 

60  min. 

50  min. 

25  min. 

20  min. 

10  min. 

6  min. 

herein  used,  refer  to  Mr.  Hall's  canning 
articles  in  Kansas  Faemeb  issues  of 
May  27  and  June  3. 

TOMATOES 

Cull  for  size,  ripeness,  and  color.  Scald 
in  hot  water  to  loosen  skins.  Plunge 
quickly  into  cold  water.  Remove.  Skin 
and  core.  Pack  whole  or  quartered.  Add 
one  level  teaspoonful  salt  to  each  quart. 
Do  not  add  any  water,  but  use  strained 
juice  from  additional  tomatoes  when 
liquid  is  wanted  to  fill  up  space,  which 
is  not  necessary.  Place  rubber  and  cap 
in  position.  Partially  seal,  but  not 
tight.  Sterilize  25  minutes  if  using  hot- 
water  bath  outfit;  20  minutes  if  water- 
seal  outfit;  5  minutes  if  using  steam- 
pressure  outfit  under  5  to  10  pounds 
steam.  Remove  jars.  Tighten  lids.  If 
jars  are  being  used  which  require  ordi- 
nary rubber  rings,  invert  to  cool  and 
to  test  for  leaks.  Do  not  let  cool  air 
blow  on  jars  while  very  hot. 

COBN. 

Corn  may  be  canned  by  several  recipes, 
two  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Recipe  No.  1. — Can  same  day  as 
picked.  Remove  husks  and  silks.  Cut 
from  cob  and  scrape  cob  lightly.  Mix 
with  a  brine  made  as  follows:  One 
quart  water,  one  and  one-half  level  table- 
spoonfuls  salt  and  five  level  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar.  Mix  the  salt,  sugar  and 
water  together  and  bring  to  a  boil;  then 
it  is  ready  to  add  to  the  corn.  Corn 
varies  in  sweetness,  but  this  brine  is 
good  for  corn  of  average  sweetness. 
"With  each  pint  of  corn  mix  approxi- 
mately one-half  cupful  of  brine  and  then 
heat  corn  and  brine  in  open  vessel  until 
it  comes  to  a  good  boil.  Then  fill  into 
jars  while  hot,  but  not  boiling — have 
rubber  placed  in  position  before  filling 
jars — partially  seal,  not  tight,  and  then 
for  pint  jars'  or  cans  sterilize  in  hot- 


steam.  For  quart  jars  add  one-fourth 
more  time.  Remove  jars  and  tighten 
covers.  If  jare  are  being  used  which 
require  the  ordinary  rubber  ring,  invert 
to  cool  and  to  test  for  leaks. 

GEEEN  BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Can  same  day  vegetables  are  picked. 
String,  cut,  snap  or  shell.  Blanch  in 
boiling  hot  water  for  2  to  5  minutes. 
Remove  and  plunge  into  cold  water. 
Pack  in  jars  until  full;  place  rubber  in 
position;  add  one  level  teaspoonful  salt 
to  the  quart  and  fill  to  overflow  with 
boiling  hot  water;  partially  seal,  but 
not  tight.  Use  pint  jars  for  peas.  Ster- 
ilize 2  hours  if  using  hot-water  bath 
outfit;  \\  hours  if  water-seal  and  1  hour 
if  steam-pressure  outfit  with  5  to  10 
pounds  of  steam.  Remove  jars,  tighten 
covers.  If  jars  are  being  used  which 
require  ordinary  rubber  rings,  invert  to 
cool  and  to  test  for  leaks. 

WILD  OE  CULTIVATED  GEEEN  S 

Gather  with  "special  care — clean  care- 
fully, and  blanch  15  to  20  minutes  in  a 
vessel  with  a  little  water  under  false 
bottom  or  in  a  steamer.  Remove  and 
plunge  into  fresh  cold  water.  Cut  as 
desired  and  pack  into  jars.  Season  to 
taste.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
quart  and  enough  boiling  water  to  fill 
up  crevices.  Partially  seal.  If-  using 
hot- water  bath  outfit,  sterilize  2J  hours; 
if  water-seal  outfit,  100  minutes;  steam- 
pressure  under  5  pounds  of  steam,  75 
minutes,  and  60  minutes  under  10 
pounds  of  steam.  Remove  jars,  tighten 
lids,  and  if  using  jars  with  ordinary  rub- 
ber rings,  invert  to  cool  and  to  test  for 
leaks. 


Proper  body  nourishment,  health,  abil- 
ity and  disposition  are  far  more  closely 
related  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Under-nourished  bodies  are  handicapped. 


GOOD 
KANSAS 

LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  farmer- 
kings  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
good  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  with  little 
money. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kafir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  in 
crease  your  profits. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  folder  and 
particulars  of  easy-purchase  contract  by 
which  you  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,. and  no  further  payment  on  princi- 
pal for  two  years,  then  balance  one-eighth 
of  purchase  price  annually,  interest  only 
6% — price  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Address 
E.  T.  CABTLIBGE, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 

1870  Santa  Fe  Bld.q.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, We  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Fajbmeb,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Framer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Faemeb.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Jury  I,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Here's   daisies   for  the   morn,   primrose  for 
gloom, 

Pansies  and  roses  for  the  noontide  hours; — 
A  wight  once  made  a  dial  of  their  bloom- 
So    may    thy    life    he    measured    out  by 
flowers!  — Hood. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  out  the  win- 
ter clothing  occasionally  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  sunning  and  airing  will  be 
beneficial  and  will  afford'opportunity  to 
detect  the  presence  of  moths  should  any 
eggs  have  been  left  in  the  clothing  at 
time  of  laying  away. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  furnace  troubles 
next  fall,  give"  the  smoke  passages  and 
fire  box  a  thorough  cleaning  out  as  soon 
as  no  more  fire  is  needed  in  the  spring. 
Sweep  and  scrape  all  smoke  passages 
thoroughly.  Take  off  the  smoke  pipe, 
clean  out  all  soot  and  see  that  the 
chimney  is  clean  where  it  goes  on.  It  is 
best  to  stop  up  the  chimney  with  a 
paper  and  to  store  the  pipe  in  a  dry 
place.  Put  a  peck  of  unslacked  lime  in 
a  box  in  the  fire  pot  of  the  furnace  to 
prevent  rust. 

This  is  the  advice  that  is  given  by  the 
extension  engineers  at  the  Iowa  State 


College.  A  furnace  can  wear  out  in 
summer  as  fast  as  in  winter,  without 
proper  care,  they  say. 

Wilted  Lettuce. 
Wash  and  clean  thoroughly  and  place 
in  cold  water  until  ready  to  serve.  To 
fresh  fryings  of  bacon  add  vinegar,  a 
little  sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  this 
mixture  thoroughly.  Shake  and  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  the  lettuce  and  pour 
the  hot  dressing  over  it. 


Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  Tork  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-aliowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  aocompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book.  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  Long,  Blue  Chimney 

of  the 


PERJEairiON 

OIUTOOK  STOVES 

is  the  key  to  perfect  combustion.     This  most  desired  of 
cook  stoves  is  easily  filled  and  is  always  ready. 
Think  of  the  comfort  of  touching  a  match  to  a  wick  and 
in  a  minute  having  any  kind  of  a  fire  you  want. 
Think  of  doing  away  with  excessive  heat  of  a  coal  or  wood- 
burning  range,  and  at  about  one-third  the  cost. 
Think  of  no  blackened  cooking  utensils  to  scour. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  one  this  summer.  Write  for 
booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices  of  the  various  types. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

72  W.  Adams  St.     Indiana)    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

For  beet  results  uie  Perfection  Oil.  3f 


The  Wheal  Yields 


Tells  the  Story 


of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th. 

upwards  of  four  ami  a  quarter  million  bushels  being  exported  in  less  than  six  weeks, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
„    »-jV  ments  were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 

*  Yields  as  high  as  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  while  yields  of  45  bushels  per  acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  American  farmers  have  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.  Land 


NO  PASSPORTS  ABE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


.  No.  7878 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  pretty  dress 
has  tiny  frills  running  down  the  waist  from  one  side  to  the  other.  These  little 
frills  are  of  edging,  and  they  mark  a  box  plait  down  the  center  front  of  the  waist- 
body,  and  hide  two  tucks  that  are  made  each  side  of  the  plait  and  whcih  turn 
toward  the  armhole.  The  skirt  sections  falls  in  full  plaited  efect.  No.  7899 — Ladies' 
Shirt-Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  30  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  A  very  likeable  type  of  the 
sport  blouse  is  this  one.  which  may  have  wrist  length  or  short  sleeves,  finished  witn 
an  ornamental  cuff,  in  contrasting  goods  to  harmonize  with  the  banding  on  the 
broad  collar.  The  striped  effect  is  the  favored  pattern  for  this  trimming  band. 
No.  7887 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  A  tie  inserted  through 
a  horizontal  opening  in  front,  is  one  of  the  dressy  features  of  this  little  frock; 
another  is  the  belt  with  shaped  ends  emerging  at  each  front  side  to  be  buttoned  to 
the  drees.  The  fastening  is  at  the  back  with  buttons.  No.  7902 — Ladies'  Apron: 
Cut  in  one  size.  The  progressive  housekeeper  who  may  have  no  scruples  about  giv- 
ing 'Jdress  credit"  to  an  apron  that  serves  fo  rboth.  in  hot  weather,  will  decide  to 
have  this  one  which  is  made  in  one  piece  and  slips  on  over  the  head.  No.  7872 — 
Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  woman  who  likes  the  yoke  effect  in  a  novel  way.  in  a  garment  for 
practical  wear.  In  this  design  there  are  four  gores;  their  arrangement  gives  a 
broad,  panel  front,  clearly  defined  by  side  stitched  seams.  No.  7884 — Ladies'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  will  easily  be  conceded  a  very  prac- 
tical design  In  a  one-piece  dress.  The  width  of  the  lower  edge  in  size  36  is  2% 
yards.  A  tuck  in  ach  front  at  the  shoulder  edge,  shapes  the  waist.  The  four-gored 
■kirt  has  a  stitched  seam  down  the  center. 
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FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  In 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


July  1,  101G 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  Jacks,  IB  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  Jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  tn  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 


A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (S13B8),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 
have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -      WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  in  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog.  ask  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Seven  fall  boars  by  Iowa  King, 
the  first  prize  aged  boar  at  Missouri  State 
Pair  last  year.  Price  $30.  First  check  gets 
choice.    All  immune. 

P.  IVI.  ANDERSON,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth  Orange.     Spring  pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE    ,  -     Leonardville,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.     Will   price  a  few   cows  and 

heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizeli,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansaa 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

VAIL  HERO  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME.  MISSOURI 

Sycamoro  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL     -     LAFONTAINE.  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C'8. 
For  Sale — White  King  30445  by  Chief  of 
All    and   out    of    Minnehaha.     Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIX.  Route  1.  RUSSEI/L.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  DULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
THE.  GUERNSEY  IS  popular  among 

Irte  dairy-men  who  appreciate  WioA  tea 
nomical  production,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  \ead  to  \argor  profits. 

Try  Guernseys  and  be  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box    K,  Peterboro,  N.H. 

Ben  Schneider  of  Nortonville,  K:in.,  owner 
Of  one  of  the  good  Holstcin  herds  in  this 
state,  reports  his  herd  making  a  good  rec- 
ord this  year.  Mr.  Schneider  has  one  of 
the  richly  bred  herds  that  are  producers. 
They  are  bred  that  way.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  very  fine  lot  of 
young  stock  that  are  outstanding  prospects. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and   gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


T  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand;  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
for  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
r F RED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
'  Route  7.  Charlton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  buclts  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleoee.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both   sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth.  Kan. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  vearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  OH) EON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.    WILLIAMS,    MARION,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD       -       COMISKEY,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean.  Garnett.  Kansaa 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Han. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
Intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  Including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOGS. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

WANTED  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  WO- 
men,  18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  Immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
Holstein  cows,  heavy  milkers.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Melvern,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  RECORDED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  seven  cows,  five  heifers.  Some 
fresh,  some  freshen  thirty  days.  Write  for 
what  you  want.    F.  A.  Kinsey,  Troy,  Kan. 

THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
Breeders'  Association  can  furnish  cows  that 
will  make  good  records  in  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  Contest.  Klement  Bros.,  drivers. 
H.  A.  Main,  Secy.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

SHORTHORN  HERD  BULL,  ABNER- 
Oxford  427705,  sired  by  New  Light  353206; 
dam  Abbie  Oxford  4th  135929,  tracing  to 
Imp.  Countess  of  Oxford.  This  bull  is  red, 
three  years  old,  very  gentle,  and  guaranteed 
in  every  respect,  and  a  bargain  at  $125. 
A.  L.  Withers,  Route  1,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE; — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton, Kan. 

HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


U.  A. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland.  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  THOROUGHBRED 
Collie  pups.  Extra  well  trained  parents. 
Males.    $8;   females,    $5.      L.    A.  Whitten. 

Geneva,  Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.   No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — BEST  GRADE  PLAYER 
piano,  good  as  new.  Bargain.  Must  sell. 
Leaving  city.  Address  710  Harrison  Street, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

STATE  OF  KANSAS  1 

V  ss. 

COUNTY  OF  GRANT ) 

I,  THE  UNDERSIGNED,  A  JUSTICE  OF 
the  peace  within  and  for  Lincoln  Township, 
in  the  county  and  state  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  description  and  value  of  an 
estray  taken  up  by  R.  W.  Hennigh,  of  Grant 
County,  Kansas,  as  shown  by  the  affidavit 
of  said  taker-up,  and  the  valuation  of  ap- 
praisers, now  on  file  in  my  office:  One  bay 
horse  with  star  in  forehead,  left  hind  foot 
white,  no  marks  or  brands  except  a  few  gray 
hairs  over  jaw  bone,  weight  about  850,  age 
about  7  years;  value,  $40.00.  The  appraisers 
allowed  $12.00  as  the  proper  sum  for  keep- 
ing such  animal.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  at  my  office  in  said 
township,  this  12th  day  of  June,  1916.  S.  A. 
Davis,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Lin- 
coln Township,  Grant  County,  Kansas. 


.    Amebicus,  Kansas,  June  20,  191G. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  discontinue  my  ad  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red  section  of  your 
paper  after  June  24,  1010,  issue.  Kansas  Farmer  has  been  a  good  adver- 
tising medium  as  usual.  Much  of  the  time  we  have  been  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  behind  filling  orders.  We  have  received  many  nice  letters 
from  satisfied  customers..    Yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Huston. 


POULTRY. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80,  thirty;  $4.50  hun- 
dred.    Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton,  Kan. 

500  BARRED  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  10 
cents  each.  Eggs.  $3  per  hundred.  Earl 
Summa,  Gentry,  Mo.  ' 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  eggs,  $3  per  hundred.  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Tonn,  Haven.  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  YEAR-OLD  WHITE  ORP- 
ington  hens,  $5  each.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rodgers, 
Ottawa,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

ritIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs,  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock,  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.     Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex 
cluslvely  for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,   Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

FOWLS  MARKETED  NOW  MOST  PRO- 
fitable.  Cash  offers  on  request.  Coops 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-tO-Date  Realty  Exchange,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  STOCK— A 
clean  35-cent  restaurant  in  Sylvia.  Address 
A.  W.  Duer,  Sylvia,  Kan. 

WASHINGTON.  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 

120  ACRES  IS  FOR  SALE  OR  Ex- 
change. Fruit  grows  great.  Healthy  place. 
Write    for    particulars.      Honest  dealings. 

Hoyda,  Swedeborg,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  anil  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care   Kansas  Farmer. 

BUY  A  FARM  IN  TEXARKANA  TERRI- 
tory.  Truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  all  round 
farms  in  the  uplands,  $10  an  acre  up.  Red 
River  valley  lands  leveed  and  drained,  $15 
an  acre  up.  No  richer  land  anywhere. 
Fifty  miles  good  roads.  60  miles  building. 
For  full  data  address  Young  Men's  Business 
League,  Texarkana,  Ark. -Texas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


U.  S.  Byrne  of  Saxton.  Mo.,  has  saved  150 
spring  pigs  mostly  sired  by  B  Wonder  and 
Long  Jumbo  2d,  two  of  the  largest  boars 
that  head  herds  in  Missouri.  B  Wonder  is 
conceded  to  be  the  lust  living  son  of  old 
A  Wonder.  B  Wonder's  dam,  Pawnee  Bell, 
is  one  of  the  largest  sows  in  the  state.  On 
October  25  Mr.  Bvrne  will  hold  his  annual 
fall  sale  and  offer  a  draft  of  both  boars 
and  gilts  sired  by  these  boars  to  the  public. 

Leonard  &  Russell  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
have  claimed  October  24  for  their  annual 
fall  sale.  Thev  have  about  the  best  lot 
of  spring  pigs  they  have  ever  raised,  and 
promise  to  offer  something  very  attractive 
to  the  prospective  purchaser.  Model  Big 
Bob  is  the  outstanding  yearling  son  of  Big 
Bob  heading  the  herd,  and  the  demand  for 
his  get  should  be  an  attraction  to  both 
farmers  and  breeders. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOITR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  T. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


S.  S.  Spangler  of  Milan.  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  Missouri's  good  herds  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  held  a  very  successful  sale  on  June 
15.  Fifty-three  head  sold  for  an  average 
of  S293.  Nine  bulls  sold  for  an  average  of 
$246  and  forty-four  females  for  an  average 
of  $301.  E.  Ogden  &  Son  of  Maryvllle,  Mo., 
topped  the  sale  with  the  purchase  of  the 
five-vear-old  cow,  Augusta's  Com.  with  a 
bull  calf  at  side.     The  price  paid  was  $S25. 
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HIGH  GRADE  GASOLINE  AT 
10  CENTS  A  GALLON  COSTS 
TOO  MUCH  FOR  PUMPING 
WATER  — AT  20  CENTS  A 
GALLON   It  I  S  AWFUL! 


Buy  a  windmill  outfit,  but  do  like 
you  did  when  you  got  a  wife — Get  a 
Good  One.  Fairbanks-Morse  Back 
Geared  Steel  Mills  and  Heavy  Steel 
Towers  have  been  before  the  public 
for  25  years.  Our  latest  model  Is  a 
Giant  in  power — lias  enormous  lubri- 
cating reservoir  which  requires  but  an 
occasional  refilling— hard  maple  pit- 
mans  saturated  in  oil  —  wheel  and 
tower  galvanized  "after  completion" 
— no  raw  edges  to.  rust— parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  made  of  expensive  steel 
drop  forgings  and  malleable  iron,  do- 
ing away  with  clumsy,  heavy  cast  iron 
— we  have  great  strength  but  no  Ex- 
cess Baggage  to  burden  the  top  of 
tower. 

Take  these  prices  to  your  dealer  and 
insist  upon  having  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
Windmill  and  Tower: 
8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  20-ft. 

Four-Post  Tower   $50.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  25-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower    56.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  30-ft. 

Four-Post  Tower    60.00 

F.O.B.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Towers  are  made  with  horizontal  angle 
braces  five  feet  apart,  starting  at  the 
ground. 

If  interested  in  other  combinations, 
see  your  dealer,  or  write  us  today  for 
free  Illustrated  Catalog  H. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &.  COMPANY 
Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non-Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  o{  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
K.l.maz.0  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  n™TZ°<kt^ 


RIDE  A  HINTSCHE 

and  have  the  best  bicycle  that 
money  will  bay.  Write  at  once  lor 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  is 
full  of  interesting  information. 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  f ac 
tory  to  you  saves  money  and  every 
Hlntsche  Bicycle  is  a  new  model, 
OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  . 
Write  Today.  We  do  not  sell  second-hand 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 

Dept.      A     Kansas  City,  Missouri 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8%xll  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50. 
1.000  for  $3.00'.  additional  1.000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.00, 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.75, 
1,000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS — 

Round  corner,  2*4*3%  inches,  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge : 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.25,  1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50. 
STATEMENTS- 
NO.  2,  Regular  size.  5^x8%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1,  Special,  size  5^x5%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1,  size  4%x8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50.  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1,000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


ROPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  C  B  C  t 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
Is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
wnher  of  rlavs,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.O.  W.  Derine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Parmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CI-AUM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 
Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

— T.  H.  Yotirtg,  Stahl,  Mo. 
Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ; 
t  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
-T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan. 
-Walter  B.  Brown.  Perry,  Kan. 
-H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
-Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
-U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 
-Walter  W.  Head.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
-James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
-P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
-Forest  Rose,  Hemple,  Mo. 
-T.  B.  Durbin,  King  City,  Mo. 
-H.   H.   Foster,   King  City,  Mo. 
-Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 


Sept.  16 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  13 

sale  a 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  1- 
Nov.  4- 
Nov.  6- 


Spotted  Polands. 

Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 

Durocs. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 

H.  B.  Walter  of  Effingham,  Kan.,  has 
forty-two  head  of  fall  yearling  gilts  that 
he  is  growing  for  his  annual  spring  bred 
sow  sale.  All  of  these  gilts  are  sired  by 
Big  Bob  Wonder  and  they  are  one  of  the 
best  lots  of  gilts  we  know  of  that  will  go 
in  a  sale.  Mr.  Walter  cares  for  his  hogs 
in  a  way  that  they  grow  large  and  smooth. 
They  are  not  overloaded  with  fat,  but  are 
developed  in  a  way  that  makes  them  desir- 
able as  breeding  stock. 


Walter  B.  Brown  of  Perry,  Kan.,  reports 
shipping  a  fine  Poland  China  boar  to  A.  L. 
Simons,  Delta,  Utah.  Mr.  Simons  owns  a 
valuable  stock  farm  and  is  starting  a  herd 
of  large-type  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Brown  is 
claiming  October  16  for  his  annual  fall 
sale  date  and  will  sell  a  draft  of  his 
Polands  at  public  auction. 


G.  Regier  &  Sons  of  Whitewater,  Kan., 
owners  of  a  very  heavy  producing  and  richly 
bred  herd  of  Holsteins,  write  that  their  herd 
is  doing  fine.  They  also  report  a  good  de- 
mand for  high  class  registered  bulls  since 
December,  1915.  This  farm  has  sold  ten 
young  bulls  for  service  in  good  herds. 


Arthur  Patterson  of  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  who 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  choice  herd 
of  registered  Durocs,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  Mr.  Patterson's  herd  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be-  done  by  starting  with  the 
right  kind  of  foundation  stock.  The  blood 
lines  of  his  herd  are  the  best  of  the  breed 
and  he  has  the  big  easy-feeding  prolific 
type  that  are  the  profitable  kind  for  farm- 
ers and  feeders.  He  has  a  very  fine  lot  of 
voung  stock  this  year.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  is  the  very  fine  lot  of  sows  by  a  King 
The  Col,  bred  boar.  He  is  breeding  a  lot 
of  the  sows  to  a  good  son  of  King  Gano  and 
out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder  3d  sow  for  fall 
farrow. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Son  of  Jamesport,  Mo., 
owners  of  one  of  the  leading  herds  of 
Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  reports  a  heavy  de- 
mand for  breeding  stock  of  that  popular 
breed  at  very  satisfactory  prices.  This  herd 
has  furnished  foundation  stock  for  some  of 
the  best  Spotted  Poland  herds  in  the 
country. 

Sweet  Springs  Stock  Ranch  of  Monett, 
Mo.,  is  the  home  of  one  of  Missouri's  good 
Jersey  herds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  big  herds 
in  that  state.  For  years  the  Jerseys  on 
this  farm  have  been  bred  for  production 
and  some  of  the  best  Jersey  sires  of  the 
breed  have  been  in  service  in  the  herd, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
heavy  producers  on  the  farm  at  this  time. 


H.  H.  Foster  of  King  City,  Mo.,  has  an- 
nounced October  28  as  the  date  of  his  an- 
nual fall  sale  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas. 
Mr.  Foster  owns  one  of  Missouri's  good  big- 
type  herds  and  will  catalog  the  tops  of  a 
large  number  of  spring  pigs  and  fall  year- 
lings for  this  sale. 


A.  G.  Graham,  county  agent  of  Love 
County.  Oklahoma,  submits  accurate  data 
kept  for  one  year  on  ten  Jersey  cows  by 
Coleman  Ward,  a  farmer  of  that  county. 
He  submits  the  following  figures:  Shipped 
an  1  sold  cream  amounting  to  $395.81:  calves 
sold.  $183;  calves  on  hand,  $180;  cream  and 
butter  used,  $110;  total  income  from  ten 
cows,  $868.81. 


O.  E.  Torrey  of  Towanda,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  Holstein  herds,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Torrey  also  has  a 
very  choice  lot  of  high-grade  cows  and 
heifers  at  this  time.  The  young  stock  in 
Mr.  .Torrey's  herd  are  a  fine  lot,  including 
a  number  of  very  fine  young  registered 
bulls. 


James  Arkel  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  re- 
ports his  fine  herd  of  Poland  Chinas  doing 
well.  He  has  saved  100  spring  pigs  and 
will  on  October  20  sell  a  draft  of  his 
Polands.  The  boars  used  in  the  herd  are 
Longfellow  Again  by  Longfellow  Jr.  out  of 
a  Crown  Special  sow,  and  Chief  Big  Bone 
by  Long  Chief  2d  by  Long  Chief,  dam  by 
Big  Bone.  This  hog  is  used  in  the  herd  and 
is  proving  a  great  sire  of  smooth  even 
litters. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Dank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O-  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bsed  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

Call  and  see  them. 


The  best  breeding. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Musi  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered   Jersey  bulls   for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

B Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  the 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT       .       H0LT0N.  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rqsebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before ,  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo, 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 


Will  sell  all  my  choice  as  in  Kansas 
registered  Jerseys  in  milk  at  $110  to 
$165.  Others  for  less.  Coming  one  $65 
and  two  past  $85  show  bulls  by  Grand 
Fern  Lad.  Dam,  the  noted  show  cow 
Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  Scherman,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731.  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.  S.   SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — Nine  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers.  .  Excellent  unrelated  bull,  Oak- 
land's Sultan  2d. 

PERCY  LILL        -        MT.  HOPE,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"'Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At   World's    Original    and    Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.  - 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    ftl  IVFR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
■  rm  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


YORKSHIRES. 


\ 


YORKSHIRE 

Cholera-inimuned  young  t 
type  and  brooding  for  sale 
reasouable.  DONALD 

Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


swine.  y 

e  stock  of  the  best  f 
lie.   Prices  always  f 
R.  ACKLIN.  / 

'prrvshiirn    nhln  * 


manages  an  800-acre  farm,  a  herd  of  Here- 
ford cattle,  and  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Poland  China  hogs.  Mr.  Head  just  sold  a 
few  days  ago  two  young  Hereford  bulls, 
one  three  and  one  four  months  old.  for  $150 
each.  This  price  proved  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  investment.  Mr.  Head  has  a  num- 
ber of  herd  cows  that  cost  $400  each.  He 
also  has  a  number  of  Poland  China  sows 
that  were  purchased  at  more  than  $150.  A 
number  of  these  sows  have  fine  litters  and 
Mr.  Head  has  claimed  October  26  for  his 
annual  fall  sale. 


Walter  W.  Head  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is 
about  the  busiest  man  in  town.  He  is 
cashier  of  the  German-American  Bank,  one 
of  the  largest  banks  in  the  city.     He  also 


1  T.  H.  Young  of  Stahl,  Mo.,  owner  of  one 
j  of  Missouri's  high  class  herds  of  Poland 
I   China  hogs,  announces  September  lfi  as  the 

date  of  his  annual  fall  sale.  Mr.  Young 
!   breeds   the   big   easy-feeding   kind    and  will 

have  one  of  the  good  offerings  that  will  be 

sold  during  the  fall  season. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  saTe. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale — A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
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H0LSTEEN-FRIES1AN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lees 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  low 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Bntter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in.  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
Bale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Registered.    From  A.  R.  0.  dams.    Strong  records  both 
sides.    Low  prices.    Ask  us  about  them. 

PHELPS  STOCK  FARM.        Aurora.  Mo. 

Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered   bull    calves   out    of  A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots     .1.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,   at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,   Whitewater,  Wl», 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  W» 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams.  * 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville.  Kansas. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  620.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A-^,uU 

H.  B.  Cowleg,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  livej 
stock  advertisements.  You  wil) 
find  what  you  want. 
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KANSASFARMER 


A  Big  Money  Saver 

AH  Four  For  Only  $1.50 

 Our  Great  Summer  Offer  


HERE  is  the  biggest  offer  that  Kansas  Farmer  has  given  its  readers  for  a 
long  time.  For  a  short  time  only  we  can  offer,  through  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  magazine  publishers,  a  combination  of  Kansas  Farmer, 
Every  Week  Magazine,  Today's  Magazine,  and  People's  Home  Journal,  for  only 
$1.50.  Read  carefully  our  big  offer  and  the  descriptions  of  each  magazine  in  this 
club.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  will  act  quickly  on 
this  tremendous  bargain. 


Kansas  Farmer 


Kansas  Farmer  is  the  great  farm 
weekly  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Has 
been  published  continuously  since  1863 
and  is  the  oldest  farm  paper  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.   It  is  the  most  care- 
fully edited  farm  paper  in  the  West, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  infor- 
mation.   Both  the  editor  and  associate 
editor  were  reared  on  Kansas  farms  and 
have  made  a  life  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  territory 
covered  by  Kansas  Farmer.    It  is  the  absolutely  reliable 
guide  for  the  practical  farmer — "the  paper  of  real  help." 


Every  Week 


Every  Week  comes  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  filled  with  the  best  stories,  pic- 
tures in  colors,  financial  articles,  health 
articles,  stories  of  the  theater,  and  a 
wealth  of  interesting  material.  It  is  a 
magazine  every  member  of  the  family 
will  enjoy  and  value. 


$3.00  For  Only  $1.50 


Peoples  Home  Journal 

People's  Home  Journal  is  a  maga- 
zine of  fiction.  It  publishes  stories 
written  by  the  most  famous  writers  in 
the  world.  They  will  entertain  you 
every  month  if  you  will  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  magazine.  There  is  a  complete 
novelette  in  each  issue.  These  stories 
are  so  varied,  absorbing  and  interesting 
that  you  simply  cannot  miss  a  single  one.  You  will  also 
find  departments  on  cooking,  care  of  children,  departments 
for  entertainment,  and  newest  fancies  in  needlework.  Peo- 
ple's Home  Journal  touches  every  part  of  life  in  the  home. 


Today's 


Today's  Magazine  will  give  you  many 
hours  of  pleasure.  Every  number  is  like 
the  visit  of  a  welcome  friend.  It  radi- 
cates helpfulness  and  good  cheer,  and 
drives  away  the  blues.  For  the  latest 
styles,  delightful  stories,  money  saving 
and  labor  saving  ideas,  Today's  Maga- 
zine is  the  leader.  It  is  a  real  necessity 
to  every  woman  who  has  at  heart  the 
health,  welfare,  progress  and  happiness 
of  her  family.  Women  everywhere  are 
talking  about  Today's  Magazine. 


Read  This  Big  Offer  It  Saves  Money 

Here  is  $3.00  worth  of  magazines  for  only  $1.50.  This  great 
production  is  made  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  Hardly,  if  ever,  has  there  been  so  much  value  offered  for 
so  little  cash.  We  urge  upon  every  reader  the  necessity  of  writing 
at  once  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this-  big  bargain. 

This  offer  is  open  to  all — new  or  renewal.  If  your  subscription 
is  now  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  it  one  year. 

Address  KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kans. 
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Kansas  farmer 


A 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  28 


TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    JULY  8,  1916. 


Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 


JACOB  C.  MOHLER 

Secretary  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture 


WHEREVER  alfalfa  grows  it  is  a  forerunner 
of  improved  agriculture  and  the  hand- 
maiden of  prosperity.    Those  who  know 
it  best  are  the  ones  who  swear  by  it  and 
plant  more.    Should  it  fail  the  reflection  is  likely  to 
be  on  the  man  rather  than  on  the  locality. 

There  is  not  a  single  county  in  Kansas 
that  has  not  been  successfully  raising  alfalfa  for  years. 
This  proves  its  adaptability  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  vast  domain. 

While  mostly  grown  in  the  creek  and  river 
bottoms,  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  other  soils  are 
not  suitable.  The  Character  of  the  soil  rather  than 
nearness  to  streams  determines  its  adaptability.  There 
is  much  of  the  right  soil  quite  remote  from  the  water- 
courses.   It  should  be  sought  out  and  sown. 

Alfalfa  yields  on  the  whole,  year  in  and 
year  out,  more  profits  than  any  other  crop.  A  good 
stand  is  a  perennial  blessing  and  most  effective  insur- 
ance against  the  empty  hay  shed  and  depleted  purse. 

— /.  C.  Mohler 


Copyright.  1)1$.  by  Kaon*  FirmM  C_iqj.ii  .; 


KANSAS  FARMER 


More  Bales 
digger  Profits' 

f  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  your  neighbors'  , 
/  hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money  i 
/  when  you  use  the  fast-working  Sandwich 
f  hay  press  (motor  power).  


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


J  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  I 
lOil  Engine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
1  truck  furnishes  power.  AH  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
machines.  Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  j 
to  slip).    Simple  self  feeder  and  block  dropper, 
i  Tarns  out  a  continuons  stream  of  solid  salable 
bales.   Starts  or  stops  instantly.   Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Our  Book  Sent  Free.  Your  <?nide 
to  big  profits.  Pictures  and  describes  these 
l  great  presses.  Write 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,517  Canter  St.  Sandwich,  tlL 


This  Tooth  Is 
Guaranteed  for  Life 

IT'S  aCylinderToothfromanAvery 
Thresher.  Made  from  genuine 
tool  steel.  It's  so  good  we  guar- 
antee it  for  life  against  breakage 
from  pitchforks,  rocks  or  anything 
else  that  may  accidentally  get  in  the 
cylinder.  It  saves  a  lot  of  valuable 
time  and  expense  replacing  broken  teeth. 

If  you  are  a  grain  growing*  farmer  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  your  grain  threshed  with  an 
Avery.  If  you  are  a  thresherman  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  an  Avery  to  thresh  with.  Two 
sizes  "Yellow-Kids"  for  individual  farmers, 
farmer  companies  and  threshermen  with 
small  runs,  and  five  sizes  "Yellow-Fellows' 
for  the  medium  and  larger  size  runs. 

Get  ALL  the  facts  about  Avery  Threshing 
and  Plowing  Outfits.  Write  dow  for  com- 
plete 1916  Catalog. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1406  Iowa  St       Peoria,  Illinois 

Ask  for  address  of  nearest  Branch 
House  or  Jobber 


Slack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest  Way 


srs  and  Sweep  Rakes 

..j  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
to  operate— delivers  bay  any- 
,  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
kcannottlp — fully  guaranteed 
I— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
I  Manufacturer's  prices. 
93  long  as  our  present 
keupply    lasts  prices 
^wlll  not  be  advanc- 
ved.  so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFC  CO..  910  N.  Sth  ST.,  SAUNA.  KANS. 


IT  CANT 
COLLAPSE 


I  mean  just  that,  and  I'll  back  it 
up— il  it  collapses  within  5  years 
from  the  day  it  is  erected,  I 
will  replace  it  at  my  own 
expense.  The  CarswellWood  Silo 
'  is  round,  absolutely  frost-proof ,  has  ^ 
continuous  doors.  Can't  beblown  down. 

CARSWELL  WOOD  SILOS 
are  the  lowest  priced  and  best  on 
the  market.  They  are  sold  direct  to  you 
— no  middle-man  to  take  a  rake  off. 
Freight  prepaid  ONLY  $88.00 
CDCt!  My  big  silo  circular  and  low 
rtlLI.  price-list.  Write  for  It  today. 
Firman  L  Carswel!  Mfg.  Co. 
240  Carswel  IBIdg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^dotorcycles 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Ron-Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
: -LEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


I HAVE  had  several  years'  experience 
in  operating  a  tractor  on  my  farm, 
and  I  believe  I  can  give  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  Will  be  helpful  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  prospective  buyer  of 
a  tractor. 

I  have  used  my  tractor  four  years,  it 
being  the  first  one  brought  into  this 
county.  Nearly  everyone  predicted  that 
I  would  fail  with  this  engine.  We  had 
a  fine  small  grain  crop  that  fall  and  the 
first  use  I  made  of  the  tractor  was  to 
operate  a  30x46  separator  for  forty-six 
days.  I  came  in  from  this  work  with 
$2,400  and  felt  that  the  tractor  had  been 
anything  but  a  failure.  I  was  then  told 
that  the  engine  would  be  worn  out  in 
two  years.  I  "find,  however,  that  the  re- 
pairs I  have  had  to  make  have  been  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  This 
tractor  has  been  used  at  all  kinds  of 
hard  work,  such  as  pulling  hedge,  mov- 
ing houses,  grading  roads,  plowing  sod, 
running  a  sawmill. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  made  an  ex- 
ceptional record.  In  my  judgment,  any 
of  the  present  standard  tractors  will 
give  as  good  results  if  given  proper  care. 
It  is  far  better  to  buy  an  engine  with 
some  extra  power  than  to  buy  one  that 
is  too  small.  You  are  sure  to  need  a 
little  more  power  at  times,  and  the  en- 
gine that  is  working  with  an  overload 
cannot  stand  up  like  the  one  that  has 
power  to  handle  its  load  easily. 

From  my  experience,  I  favor  a  tractor 
that  will  burn  low-grade  fuel,  especially 
at  the  present  time  when  gasoline  is  so 
high  in  price.  I  feel  sure  that  those  who 
fail  in  using  kerosene  do  so  because  the 
engine  they  have  is  not  a  kerosene- 
burning  engine.  I  think  an  engine  de- 
signed and  timed  for  gasoline  cannot 
burn  kerosene  successfully.  It  is  well 
to  consider  these  things  before  buying. 
I  am  now  paying  eight  cents  a  gallon  for 
kerosene  and  use  about  thirty  gallons 
for  ten  hours'  work  on  a  road  grader. 
I  probably  use  about  sixty  cents'  worth 
of  cylinder  oil  and  grease,  so  my  fuel 
and  lubricants  cost  me  $3  for  a  ten-hour 
day. 

This  part  of  Missouri  is  rather  hilly, 
and  I  do  not  do  much  plowing.  I  should 
think  Kansas  farmers  could  make  the 
tractor  even  more  valuable  than  we  can 
here  because  their  land  is  level  and  they 
have  larger  fields. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  tractor 
as  a  source  of  farm  power,  and  feel  sure 
it  will  help  in  making  farming  easier 
and  more  profitable.  I  have  been  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  having  a  good  engi- 
neer to  put  in  charge  of  the  engine  when 
I  could  not  attend  to  it  myself.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  the  engine 
handled  by  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business. — J.  R.  SniPPS, 
Nodaway  County,  Missouri. 

Bearings  Important  Parts 

Wheat  harvesting  season  is  always 
thought  of  in  connection  with  that  one 
word,  "rush."  You  rush  from  the  first 
morning  you  wade  into  the  wheat  throw- 
ing bundles  over  into  the  fence  row  until 
the  last  toot  of  the  engineer's  whistle 
as  he  pulls  out  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
this  particular  time  of  the  year  old  Sol 
beams  down  upon  you  with  all  his 
splendor  and  power.  Since  you  get 
warm  under  the  collar  and  the  horses 
get  warm  under  their  collars,  then  why 
shouldn't  you  expect  the  bearings  of  ',he 
machinery  to  get  hot?  True  it  is,  every- 
one is  in  a  mad  rush  to  get  through,  and 
it  is  aggravating  to  have  to  stop  on  ac- 
count of  a  hot  box. 

It  is  better  to  keep  your  bearings  from 
getting  hot  than  to  stop  and  cool  down 
after  they  have  become  hot.  The  reme- 
dies for  keeping  bearings  from  heating 
are  simple.  The  heating  of  a  bearing  is 
due  to — 

1.  Insufficient  lubrication,  due  to  in- 
sufficient amount  of  oil,  wrong  kind  of 
oil,  or  lack  of  proper  means  of  distribute 
the  oil  about  the  bearings. 

2.  The  presence  of  dirt  in  the  bear- 
ings. 

3.  Bearings  out  of  alignment. 

4.  Bearings  improperly  adjusted;  they 
may  be  either  too  tight  or  too  loose. 

5.  Operation  in  a  place  where  the  tem- 
perature is  excessive. 

All  bearings  in  places  where  the  load 
is  heavy  and  where  the  speed  is  excess- 
ive should  be  adjustible  for  wear  by 
means  of  wedges  and  set  screws  fastened 
by  lock-nuts.  Such  bearings  as  the 
main  bearings  on  the  binder  and  tractor. 

When  the  main  bearings  on  the  trac- 


tor become  so  hot  that  it  is  necessary 
to  shut  down,  it  is  better  to  shut  off  the 
load  and  allow  the  engine  to  run  slowly 
until  the  bearings  become  cool.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  babbited 
bearings.  If  the  engine  is  shut  off  en- 
tirely and  if  the  bearing  is  allowed  to 
stand  without  attention  the  soft  metal 
of  the  boxes  will  tend  to  braze  with  the 
harder  metal  of  the  shaft. 

Every  bearing  is  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  friction  at  its  minimum. 
Roller  bearings,  ball  bearings  and  other 
kinds  have  been  perfected  to  keep  down 
friction,  and  are  successful.  All  bear- 
ings where  the  load  is  heavy  should  be 
of  this  character. 


Handling  the  Tractor 

There  are  so  many  different  makes  of 
tractors  on  the  market  that  the  buyer  is 
sometimes  considerably  puzzled  as  to 
which  one  will  suit  his  requirements.  I 
have  run  several  different  kinds,  and 
find  they  all  have  a  few  drawbacks.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  engine  be  handled 
carefully.  The  operator  should  never  get 
excited,  for  if  he  does,  he  is  quite  apt  to 
break  something.  I  always  keep  a  little 
graphite  on  the  engine.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  some  into  the  crank  case  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  also  into  the 
transmission  case  and  on  the  clutch,  and 
if  possible,  a  little  into  the  air  chamber 
of  the  carburetor.  This  will  be  taken 
into  the  cylinder  and  will  smooth  the 
walls.  The  gearing  should  be  kept  well 
greased.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  put  dirt 
guards  over  the  master  gears.  This  can 
be  done  without  much  trouble. 

The  magneto  on  the  engine  should  be 
of  a  good,  reliable  make.  The  oiling 
system  is  also  important,  and  the  best 
oil  that  can  be  bought  should  be  used. 
The  engine  must  be  equipped  with  a  good 
cooling  system.  Oil  for  cooling  is  now 
being  used.  It  requires  more  cooling 
space,  but  does  away  with  the  need  for 
carrying  water  and  drawing  it  off  in  the 
winter  time.  The  tractor  can  be  used  in 
zero  weather  as  well  as  in  the  summer 
when  oil  is  used  for  cooling. 

Many  times  a  tractor  is  brought  into 
a  neighborhood  and  fails  because  of 
misuse.  All  the  farmers  about  get  down 
on  the  tractor  even  though  it  might 
have  been  a  thoroughly  good  one.  Such 
result  is  more  the  fault  of  the  man  than 
of  the  tractor.  Some  men  cannot  look  at 
a  tractor  or  other  piece  of  machinery 
without  knocking  off  the  paint.  Rome 
who  pose  as  traetioneers  think  only  of 
the  big  money  they  are  getting  and  soon 
the  engine  is  badly  damaged. 

I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  buy  a  cheap 
engine  and  one  that  is  yet  an  experi- 
ment should  not  be  bought.  It  is  always 
best  to  buy  a  standard  make.  Such  en- 
gine, if  given  the  right  kind  of  treat- 
ment, will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. — 
R.  C.  T.,  Jewell  County. 


Automobiles  and  Roads 

The  enormous  increase  in  motor  car 
traffic  is  bound  to  affect  favorably  the 
condition  of  the  public  roads  of  the 
country  as  the  number  of  cars  and  the 
revenues  increase.  In  the  good  old 
patient  days  when  the  horst-drawn 
vehicle  was  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  rural  districts,  and  time 
was  no  object  to  the  people,  who  took 
things  as  they  were,  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  very  much  how  many  holes  and 
ruts  and  swampy  placts  there  were  on 
the  roads  to  market;  but  it  is  different 
now,  and  the  motor  cars  are  making 
smooth  and  substantial  highways  neces- 
sary to  their  favorable  progress  and  to 
the  success  of  business.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  from  the  time  of  the,  old 
Cumberland  highway,  surveyed  by 
Washington,  and  built  by  the  national 
government,  it  was  not  until  the  auto- 
mobile had  come  and  proved  its  prac- 
tical value  as  the  greatest  burden  bearer 
of  the  centuries  that  there  was  any 
serious  thought  of  inter-state,  and  trans- 
continental highways  that  would  hold 
the  country  together  in  the  closest  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  not  until  wise  men  at 
the  capitol  discovered  the  rural  free  de- 
livery postal  routes,  that  a  constitu- 
tional way  was  found  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  an  active  part- 
ner in  the  enterprise  of  building  good 
roads  for  the  health  of  the  nation. 

The  Motor  Car  Bulletin  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads 
and  Rural  Engineering  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  good  roads  littrature  on  the  subject. 


Give  Your 
Silage 
a  Mold- 
Proof  Cut 


Silvers'OhicT  . 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Makes  clean-cut,  uniform  silage— releasee 
all  silage  juices— packs  solidly— ferments 
evenly— expels  all  air.  "Silvenzed  Silage" 
brings  biggest  milk  yield  from  dairy  cows- 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  Write  for  booklet 
on  "Silverized  Silage,"  showing:  proof. 
Backed  by  62  years*  manufacturing  expe- 
rience. Unbeatable  features — direct  drive, 
friction  *  reverse,  automatic  beater  feed. 
Used  by  leading  farmers  and  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Let's  refer  you  to 
owners.  BOOKS  FREE-Catalog  and  book- 
leton  "Silverized  Silage."   Write  today. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  352  Broadway,  Salem,  0. 


filled  in  2  days 


At  Shell  Lake.  Wis.,  A.  J.  Hanson's 
Blizzard  filled  a  100-ton  silo  with  a 
0  H.  P.  engine  in  2  days  using  16  gal- 
lons of  gasoline.   Mr.  Hanson  says, 
"It's  easiest  running  and  will  do  the 
most  work  of  any  machine  of  Its  size 
I  ever  used."  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

will  give  YOU  genuine  satisfaction  in  the 
Uillne  of  your  silo,  whether  lt"e  100  feet  high 
or  twenty,  whether  your  engine  Is  10  H.  P. 
or  4.  whether  you  hr.ve  one  team  or  three 
men,or  two  teams  and  twenty  men. whether 
you  want  an  inch  cut  or  a  Quarter  inch. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jas.  8.  Glasgow,  of 
Portland.  Ind..  "The  Blizzard  has  great 
capacity,  requires  only  moderate  power, 
cuts  the  corn  nicely,  lssafo  and  conveni- 
ent to  feed,  well  made  throughout." 

WRITE  TODAY 

forfull  information,  catalog,  and  either 
or  both  of  these  books,  "Whet  Users 
Say,"  and  "Making  Silage  Pcy  Better." 

NTHE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 
fflb^a  Box  SO,  Canton,  Ohio 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
26  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2 speeds; 
plows  at  2M  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  6  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Easy  Baling 

Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  lowup-keep  cost 

New  catalog' and 
n  J.  s~S*^  economy  records. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Box!  1, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outflt.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Ea*. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAaf 
cam  list  and  free  book  TIlCC  DvUII 
describing  the  8HAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  836  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dapl  140  Caleaburz.  KinMts 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Book  ever 
published.   Tells  the 
principlcsof  good  en- 
gine construction  so  plain  ana  so  in- 
teresting that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.   Ytrite  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1602  Oakland  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1602  EmpireBldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PLANNING  FARM  WORK 

Farming  requires  as  much  head  work 
as  any  other  business.  Definite  plans 
should  be  worked  out  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. This  is  especially  true  on  a  farm 
devoted  to  live  stock  production.  Noth- 
ing so  seriously  handicaps  the  growing 
of  live  stock  as*  a  lack  of  feed,  and  with- 
out definite  plans  this  may  easily  occur. 

J.  E.  Payne,  agricultural  demonstrator 
for  the  'Frisco  Railroad  in  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, tells  of  visiting  a  successful 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  who  had  for 
years  kept  about  the  same  amount  of 
stock  on  his  place.  When  asked  how  he 
managed  to  keep  his  farm  so  uniformly 
stocked,  he  said  that  when  he  bought 
the  place  he  made  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  each  class  of  stock  that 
eould  be  carried  in  average  years.  He 
then  gradually  stocked  up  until  he 
reached  the  limit  set.  From  then  on  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  keeping  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  stock  his  judgment 
and  experience  showed  this  farm  could 
Bafely  carry.  All  his  farming  plans 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  definite 
amount  of  stock  and  the  success  of  his 
method  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
working  out  such  well  matured  plans 
and  then  sticking  to  them  through  a 
period  of  years. 

A  merchant  has  to  make  definite 
plans  as  to  the  stock  he  needs  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  business,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  follow  the  same  business 
methods. 

$t    $t  £t 

NEW  CORN  BULLETIN 

Another  coin  bulletin  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  has  to  do  with  a  study  of  the 
ear  characters  of  corn  as  related  to 
yield.  In  selecting  seed  corn,  farmers 
have  been  following  the  general  rule  of 
picking  ears  of  standard  size  rather 
rough  in  type,  with  covered  tips,  well 
rounded  butts,  and  deep  uniform  kernels 
properly  proportioned  as  to  size  and 
shape. 

In  1005  C.  C.  Cunningham,  the  author 
of  this  bulletin,  began  a  series  of  ear- 
to-row  tests  to  see  just  what  was  the, 
relation  between  these  commonly  ac- 
cepted desirable  characters  and  yield. 
The  yield  is  most  important,  and  unless 
the  characters  selected  are  definitely  re- 
lated to  yield  they  are  of  little  value. 

It  appears  from  these  studies  reported 
in  this  bulletin  that  some  of  the  ear 
characters  have  been  given  entirely  too 
much  consideration  in  selecting  seed.  Tt 
has  been  generally  observed  that  the 
smoother  types  of  corn  produced  better 
under  adverse  conditions  than  did  the. 
roughly  indented  types.  When  moisture 
is  a  limiting  factor,  deep  kernel  types  do 
not  yield  as  well  as  shallow-grained 
varieties.  Some  of  the  ear  characters 
upon  which  we  have  been  insisting  are 
actually  tending  to  reduce  yields.  It  is 
evident  that  we  need  some  decided  re- 
vision of  our  system  of  selecting  corn 
for  seed.  We  have  too  long  taken  for 
granted  data  coming  to  us  from  en- 
tirely different  conditions  than  prevail 
in  Kansas.  The  information  supplied  in 
this  bulletin  is  a  distinct  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  what  types  of  corn  are  best 
adapted  to  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
state.  Kansas  corn  growers  should  by 
all  means  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
results  of  these  ear-to-row  tests. 
$t  $t  $t 
FARM  PAPER  QUOTATIONS 

The  Daily  Drovers'  Telegram  of  Kan- 
sas City  again  takes  up  the  matter  of 
weekly  market  quotations  in  farm 
papers.  The  editor  in  this  editorial  says 
it  is  foolish  to  expect  the  man  on  the 
farm  who  gets  his  mail  every  morning 
by  9  or  10  o'clock  to  select  the  market 
report  in  the  weekly  paper  in  preference 
to  that  found  in  the  daily. 

"Occasionally  there  is  a  weekly  farm 
paper  that  gives  this  question  some 
thought,  and  thought  '  cannot  result 
otherwise  than  in  the  abolition  of  the 
practice.  Kansas  Farmer  is  one  paper 
that  acknowledges  that  it  has  no  busi- 
ness monkeying  with  price  quotations — 
a  thing  it  learned  years  ago." 

The  Telegram  in  this  editorial  com- 
pletely exonerates  Kansas  Farmer  in 


the  charges  it  makes  relative  to  quota- 
tions that  misquote.  Kansas  Farmer 
appreciates  this  direct  reference  to  our 
practice  in  this  matter. 

STATE  FAIR  PREMIUM  LIST 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  Asociation  is 
announcing  the  second  big  free  fair  to 
be  held  in  Topeka,  September  11-16.  The 
free  gate  idea  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  all  over  the  country  last  year 
and  all  attendance  records  were  broken. 
The  management  fully  expects  the  fair 
this  year  to  be  larger  and  better  than 
the  one  held  last  fall. 

The  premium  list  for  this  year's  fair 
is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  the 
secretary,  Phil  Eastman,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, will  send  a  copy  on  request. 

The  week  following,  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  at  Hutchinson  will  be  held.  The 
indications  are  that  this  fair  will  be 


bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The  pre- 
mium list  is  now  ready  and  it  is  being 
mailed  by  the  secretary,  A.  L.  Sponsler, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

These  two  big  fairs  are  great  educat- 
ors. In  no  other  way  can  the  people  of 
the  state  get  so  clear  an  idea  of  agricul- 
tural progress  along  various  lines  as  by 
spending  a  few  days  at  one  of  these  big 
expositions. 

$t  $t 

Manufacturers  of  tractors  in  the 
United  States  are  not  confining  their 
sales  to  this  country.  Fourteen  heavy 
tractors  were  recently  shipped  to  Egypt 
to  be  used  in  the  Assouan  irrigated  dis- 
trict where  is  located  the  Assouan  dam, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  diversion  dam  in 
the  world.  Cotton  is  produced  in  this 
section  and  this  dam  increased  the  cot- 
ton crop  under  irrigation  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  value  the  first  vear. 


Plan  to  Attend  Tractor  Demonstration 

AT  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-28,  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  will  be  plowed  and  given  other  preparation 
work  during  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration. 
Power  farming  has  developed  so  rapidly  the  past  few  years 
that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
Tractors  are  made  for  use  on  farms  and  farmers  are  asked 
to  buy  them  because  it  is  a  means  of  giving  them  control 
of  more  power  in  doing  various  kinds  of  farm  work.  Be- 
fore investing  they  want  to  know  that  the  tractor  will  do 
what  is  claimed  for  it.  There  is  no  better  method  than  to 
see  the  different  types  of  tractors  at  work  in  the  field. 
Farmers  are  anxious  to  be  shown  and  manufacturers  are 
just  as  anxious  to  put  their  outfits  to  the  actual  field  test. 

This  is  at  the  bottom  of  such  traction  farming  demon- 
strations as  have  been  held  the  past  few  years  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Farmers  for  whom  tractors  are  made, 
want  to  see  all  the  makes  on  the  market.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  seeing  them  on  parade.  They  want  to  see 
them  at  work  under  conditions  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar. They  are  also  greatly  interesting  in  seeing  them  at 
work  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  conditions,  and 
finally  they  want  to  study  them  all  impartially  and  be  their 
own  judges  as  to  which  particular  outfit  suits  their  condi- 
tions. This  last  point  is  important.  The  man  who  is  to 
use  a  piece  of  equipment  is  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  fits  his  requirements  and  conditions. 

The  traction  plowing  demonstration  held  in  Hutchinson 
last  year  was  worked  out  along  these  lines  and  farmers  by 
the  thousand  came  and  saw  the  various  outfits  at  work. 
The  idea  appealed  because  it  gave  the  visitors  just  the 
chance  they  wanted,  and  before  last  year's  demonstrations 
were  over,  plans  were  begun  to  make  them  annual  affairs. 
In  order  that  they  be  managed  with  the  greatest  efficiency, 
the  National  Tractor  and  Thresher  Association  organized  a 
tractor  demonstration  circuit.  A  committee  from  this  or- 
ganization is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  farm  and 
trade  papers  and  commercial  clubs  in  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstrations planned.  They  begin  in  Dallas,  Texas,  July  17- 
21,  and  close  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  September  4-8. 

There  is  every  reason  why  farmers  should  attend  this 
great  demonstration.  The  American  farmer  has  developed 
a  type  of  farming  based  on  man  efficiency.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  the  man  so  efficient.  From  the 
standpoint  of  family  income,  this  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  are  acre  yields  which  frequently  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lowered  efficiency  of  the  individual  worker. 
Through  the  use  of  more  power  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
deeper  and  better  plowing  and  this  will  eventually  become 
a  factor  in  increasing  acre  efficiency  as  well  as  man  effi- 
ciency. It  will  make  it  possible  to  farm  the  acre  below.  On 
the  farms  south  of  Hutchinson  that  were  plowed  seven 
inches  deep  during  the  plowing  demonstration  last  July,  is 
now  being  harvested  the  best  wheat  in  Reno  County,  and 
it  is  significant  that  tractors  are  being  given  a  trial  by 
these  farmers  as  a  source  of  power  for  pulling  the  binders. 
The  more  kinds  of  work  a  tractor  can  do,  the  more  sure  it 
is  of  becoming  a  money-maker. 

Remember  the  date  at  Hutchinson  is  July  24-28.  These 
will  be  days  of  tremendous  interest  to  the  under-powered 
farmers  of  Kansas. 


FEEDING  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

In  sections  where  the  grain  sorghums 
are  the  most  reliable  crops,  the  problem 
of  how  to  most  profitably  dispose  of 
them  is  ever  confronting  the  grower.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  grain  produced 
may  of  course  be  sold  on  the  market 
direct,  but  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  sorghums  must  find 
other  means  of  disposing  of  their  crops. 
The  direct  market  outlet  is  taking  care 
of  more  of  these  grains  each  year,  but 
feeding  them  to  live  stock  will  continue 
to  be  the  best  and  surest  means  of  con- 
verting these  crops  into  cash. 

This  principle  of  using  stock  to  mar- 
ket feeds  is  of  general  application — it  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  sorghum  belt.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  however,  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  these  feeds  and  only  in  recent 
years  have  they  come  into  general  use 
as  a  substitute  for  corn  so  long  regarded 
as  essential  to  success  in  feeding  stock. 

"Feeding  grain  sorghum  to  live  stock" 
is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  724, 
recently  issued  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  bulletin  is  of 
value  to  every  farmer  in  the  sorghum 
belt.  It  shows  how  all  over  this  area 
these  crops  are  successfully  taking  the 
place  occupied  by  corn  in  the  corn  belt. 
It  is  shown  that  in  digestible  nutrients 
kafir  is  very  near  corn  and  in  fact  con- 
tains more  digestible  protein.  As  in  the 
feeding  of  corn,  other  feeds  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  mineral  matter  must  be  used 
to  get  the  best  results.  Cottonseed  meal 
is  being  successfully  and  profitably  used 
for  this  purpose.  Experiment  after  ex- 
periment is  quoted  showing  the  value  of 
grain  sorghums  as  feeds. 

If  any  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  building  up  a  profitable  live 
stock  business  with  grain  sorghums  as 
the  main  feeds,  this  bulletin  will  help 
convince  them  of  the  possibilities  along 
this  line.  The  biggest  agricultural  op- 
portunities now  open  in  Kansas  are 
those  having  to  do  with  the  fuller  use 
of  the  sorghums  in  live  stock  production. 
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CREAM  BRINGS  IN  CASH 

A  cream  buying  station  in  Tribune, 
Kansas,  reports  paying  out  $10,520  for 
cream  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1015.  Farmers  are  few  and  far  between 
in  this  county,  the  population  of  the 
whole  county  being  less  than  1,000. 
Probably  only  a  part  of  the  farmers  sold 
cream.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures 
that  those  who  did  realized  a  good  in- 
come. 

Farming  in  this  section  was  a  pre- 
carious business  until  settlers  began  to 
milk  cows.  There  are  several  cream 
buying  stations  now  in  each  town,  and 
money  is  steadily  coming  into  the  county 
in  payment  for  the  cream  produced. 
Prosperity  has  followed  the  cow  in  this 
section  of  the  state  because  no  matter 
what  the  season  may  be  there  is  always 
some  feed  that  a  cow  can  turn  into  milk. 
§t    9t  $t 

Recently  two  Utah  ranchmen  are  re- 
ported to  have  sold  their  cattle  on  the 
same  market  the  same  day.  Both  used 
the  same  amount  of  national  forest 
range  per  head  and  paid  the  same  graz- 
ing fee.  One  had  used  good  bulls,  the 
other  had  not.  The  cattle  sired  by  the 
good  bulls  brought  $40  a  head  more  than 
the  ones  by  poor  bulls.  Whether  live 
stock  sold  is  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  or 
horses,  the  good  ones  are  appreciated 
and  bring  higher  prices  and  normally 
yield  greater  profit.  The  most  practical 
means  of  improvement  is  through  the 
use  of  good  sires,  for  the  male  may  be- 
come the  parent  of  from  forty  to  a  hun- 
dred animals  each  year. 

$t    $t  $t 

State  boards  of  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  are 
co-operating  in  making  traction  farming 
demonstrations  of  greatest  value  to 
farmers  in  different  sections  in  which 
they  are  held.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  furnish  models  for  exhibits 
of  good  roads  at  each  demonstration. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  two  experts 
who  will  explain  construction  of  roads 
to  farmers  and  road  overseers  in  at- 
tendance. 
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Standing  in  the  Back  Row  from  Left  to  Right:    Dr.  H.  3.  Waters, 
W.  E.  Watkins,  County  Agent,  Allen  County;  A.  D.  Folker,  County 
Dairy  Husbandry,  in  charge  of  Extension  Schools:  J.  D.  Lewis,  Cou 
W.  S.  Gearhart,  State  Highway  Engineer;  Miss  Marion  Broughten, 
Frances  L.  Brown,  Director  of  Home  Economics;  Miss  Louise  Cald 
Gould,  District  Agent,  Dodge  City;  Karl  Knaus,  County  Agent,  CIo 
Clubs;  T.  H.  Parks,  Specialist  in  Entomology;  H.  Lmberger,  Assis 
Study  Service;  E.  J.  Macy,  County  Agent,  Montgomery  County;  Ross 
Sitting  and  Kneeling  in  the  Front  Two  Rows:    Walter  Burr,  Direct 
trict  Agent,  Norton;  C.  G.  Filing.  District  Agent,  Parsons;  F.  P. 
lush.  Assistant  State  Highway  Engineer;  Miss  Alice  Poulter,  Speci 
Pawnee  County;  P.  E.  McNall,  Farm  Management  Demonstrator 
District  Agent,  Hays;  V.  M.  Emmert,  County  Agent,  McPherson  Co 
H.  J  Bower,  Specialist  in  Soils;  O.  C.  Hagans,  County  Agent,  Miami 
.Engineering;  L.  C.  Williams,  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  In 
County;  E.  M.  Tiffany,  Assistant  in  Home  Study  Service. 


President   of  the  Agricultural   College;   Edw.  C.  Johnson,   Dean    of  Division   of  College  Extension; 

Agent,  Jewell  County;  P.  H.  Ross,  County  Agent,  Leavenworth  County;  A.  S.  Neale,  Specialist  in 
nty  Agent,  Nemaha  County;  Miss  M.  Winifred  Fortney,  Specialist  in  Domestic  Art,  Extension  Schools; 
Specialist  in  Domestic  Science,  Extension  Schools;  P.  E.  Crabtree,  District  Agent,  Scott  City;  Miss 
well,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics;  Miss  Stella  Mather,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics;  Lee  H. 
ud  County;  Geo.  O.  Greene,  Specialist  in  Horticulture;  Otis  E.  Hall,  State  Leader,  Boys'  and  Girls' 
tant  County  Agent  Leader  in  charge  of  County  Agent  Work;  M.  G.  Burton,  Director  of  the  Home 
M.  Sherwood,  Specialist  in  Poultry  Husbandry;  Geo.  E.  Bray,  Industrial  Engineer,  Home  Study  Service, 
or  Department  of  Rural  Service;  F.  B.  Williams,  County  Agent,  Marshall  County;  H.  T.  Nielsen,  Dis- 
Lane,  County  Agent,  Harvey  County;  H.  B.  Walker,  State  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Engineer;  A.  R. 
alist  in  Home  Economics;  R.  O.  Smith,  County  Agent,  Wilson  County;  R.  P.  Schjiacke,  County  Agent, 
C.  II.  Taylor,  County  Agent,  Atchison  County;  G.  E.  Thompson,  Specialist  in  Crops;  W.  A,  Boys, 
unty;  Carl  P.  Thompson,  Specialist  in  Animal  Husbandry;  C.  K.  Peck,  County  Agent,  Linn  County; 

County;  H.  L.  Popenoe,  County  Agent,  Lyon  County;  G.  T.  Gray,  Assistant,  Department  of  Highway 
stitutes;   C.  H.  Scholer,  Assistant  in  Highway   Engineering;   J.   C.  Holmes,  County   Agent,  Cowley 


INFORMATION  locked  up  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  vaults  of  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  is  of  little 
use  to  the  people  who  till  the  soil  and 
manage  the  home.  To  be  of  value  it 
must  be  taken  out  and  applied  prac- 
tically on  the  farms  and  in  the  homes 
where  the  people  live  and  carry  on  their 
daily  round  of  activities  associated  with 
tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  fruits 
of  their  labors. 

In  no  other  state  has  a  better  system 
of  supplying  this  missing  link  between 
station  and  farm,  been  developed,  than 
in  Kansas.  The  cut  on  this  page  shows 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  in 
our  state.  During  the  week  of  June  12 
to  17  they  were  in  conference  at  the 
agricultural  college  and  have  now  gone 
back  to  their  work  better  equipped  than 
ever  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  state. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  past  twenty  years  in  digging  out 
the  secrets  of  Nature  as  related  to  agri- 
culture. A  type  of  investigator  has  been 
developed  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
delving  away  at  the  most  intricate  prob- 
lems of  the  soil,  of  feeds,  the  growth  of 
crops,  animal  diseases,  life  histories  of 
injurious  insects,  and  others  of  similar 
nature.  These  investigators  become  so 
wrapped  up  in  searching  out  the  truth 
that  they  lose  their  interest  in  getting 
to  the  people  to  be  benefited  the  results 
of  their  labors  in  practical,  usable  form. 
It  is  well  that  their  energy  has  been 
thus  concentrated,  for  half  truths  or  in- 
accuracies in  observations  on  how  soils, 
plants,  or  animals  act  under  certain  con- 
ditions, are  most  misleading  if  used  in 
working  out  practical  problems. 

To  get  this  fund  of  accurate  informa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  men  who  could 
use  it,  prompted  the  farmers'  institute 
movement  which  provided  a  common 
meeting  point  for  the  practical  men  and 
women  who  could  there  exchange  ex- 
periences and  secure  new  truth  or  prin- 
ciples from  the  accumulated  store  of  the 
»  experiment  station.  Then  came  the  ex- 
tension schools,  where  a  whole  week 
could  be  spent  in  assimilating  useful 
knowledge  and  working  out  plans  for 
its  practical  application.  The  women  as 
well  as  the  men  found  these  of  value. 
Clubs  among  the  boys  and  girls  stimu- 
lated the  use  of  the  best  modern  meth- 
ods by  the  young  people,  and  not  infre- 
quently those  of  more  mature  age  ac- 
quired much  that  was  useful  from  ob- 
serving the  youngsters  at  their  work. 

In  order  to  have  the  latest  knowledge 
on  special  problems  properly  presented, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  men  and  women 
in  this  state-wide  work  having  special 
training  along  specific  lines.  There  were 
lands  needing  draining.  Irrigation  was 
a  possibility  in  many  localities.  This 
need  was  met  by  having  a  man  to  go 
out  and  explain  these  irrigation  and 
drainage  problems  right  on  the  farms. 
Better  methods  in  road  and  bridge  build- 
ing were  being  called  for,  and  this  need 
was  met  by  employing  a  man  specially 


trained  along  highway  engineering  lines. 
There  were  soil  problems  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  state.  Only  first-hand 
observation  by  one  skilled  in  the  sub- 
ject of  soils  could  be  of  value,  so  a  soil 
man  was  added,  and  so  on  until  this 
department  of  the  agricultural  college 
work  is  now  equipped  to  be  of  the  great- 
est practical  value  to  all  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  loeked-up  knowledge  is 
being  brought  into  use.  Many  farmers 
have  tested  the  practicability  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  thus  offered 
them  and  have  found  that  it  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  bring  them  profitable 
results.  The  farmer  could  find  out  many 
of  these  things  for  himself,  but  he  is 
too  busy  carrying  on  his  farm  work. 
One  farmer  recently  remarked  that  he 
knew  where  and  how  to  get  much  of  the 
information  he  needed,  but  he  could 
make  more  money  staying  at  home  and 
plowing  corn  and  the  needed  facts  could 
be  brought  to  him. 

The  agricultural  agent  acting  under 
the  direction  of  a  well  organized  county 
farm  bureau,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  work  of  getting  the  best  practices 
into  actual  operation.  Sixteen  of  these 
men  are  now  employed  in  Kansas  by 
counties,  and  there  are  five  having  dis- 
tricts of  several  counties  as  their  fields. 
These  men,  with  their  organized  bu- 
reaus, serve  as  most  effective  mediums 
for  disseminating  needed  information — 
not  only  that  from  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, but  the  successful  practices  that 
are  being  followed  in  the  home  counties 
but  which,  through  press  of  work,  often 
go  unnoticed  by  neighbors. 

The  agricultural  agent  cannot  himself 
have  at  his  tongue's  end-all  the  informa- 
tion needed  in  his  county.  He  will  be 
asked  many  questions  he  cannot  answer 


offhand,  but  he  is  always  in  position  to 
get  that  which  is  needed  almost  imme- 
diately. No  problem  is  so  serious  or  so 
complicated  that  it  cannot  be  attacked 
with  some  measure  of  success  by  a  farm 
bureau  and  a  good  agent.  Much  of  the 
program  at  the  week's  conference  re- 
ferred to  centered  around  the  work  of 
these  agricultural  agents. 

Dean  Johnson  reports  that  including 
the  sixteen  county  agents  and  five  dis- 
trict agents,  there  are  now  forty-one 
men  and  six  women  devoting  their  whole 
time  to  this  work  of  getting  out  infor- 
mation in  usable  form  to  the  people  of 
the  state. 

The  different  lines  of  work  are  as 
follows:  Farm  and  home  institutes;  ex- 
tension schools  for  men  and  women; 
county  agent  work;  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work;  home  economics  extension;  home- 
makers'  clubs;  home  study  service; 
judging  at  agricultural  fairs;  community 
welfare  work;  highway  engineering;  ir- 
rigation and  drainage;  state  farm  and 
home  week  at  college. 

Among  the  people  in  this  division  are 
specialists  in  soils,  crops,-  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  horticulture,  entomol- 
ogy, poultry,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
highway  engineering,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  farm  management,  com- 
munity welfare,  and  rural  education. 

No  feature  of  our  system  of  agricul- 
tural education  means  more  to  the  state. 
This  work  is  not  limited  by  college  walls. 
No  other  division  of  the  college  is  bet- 
ter equipped  for  useful  service  nor  more 
entitled  to  credit  for  what  it  has  al- 
ready accomplished,  than  is  this  one. 

Allen  County  Pomona  Meeting 

Our  Pomona  Grange  is  planning  sev- 
eral festivals  for  the  summer.  Geneva 


will  soon  have  their  hall  ready  to  dedi- 
cate. The.  local  grange  built  this  hall 
by  popular  subscription.  It  is  36x80 
feet,  and  when  completed  will  cost 
$3,000.  This  grange  has  found  that  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  working  together  is 
what  counts.  All  granges  can  find 
something  to  do  for  the  betterment  of 
their  communities  and  one  of  the  grange 
principles  is  to  make  the  home  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

We  had  planned  to  have  a  picnic  in 
the  grove  June  15,  but  the  rains  had 
made  it  so  muddy  that  we  held  it  at  the 
Diamond  schoolhouse.  Shade  was  fur- 
nished by  erecting  poles  in  the  school- 
house  yard  and  stretching  tarpaulins 
over  them.  About  300  people  were  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  and  many  more  came 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  fully  500 
present  when  the  program,  was  given 
from  the  porch  of  the  schoolhouse. 
There  would  have  been  many  more  there 
if  the  road  had  been  better.  Equity 
Grange,  of  Anderson  County,  was  well 
represented,  and  the  delegates  were  on 
the  ground  early. 

Our  next  Pomona  will  be  held  with 
Allen  Center  Grange  near  La  Harpe.  As 
this  is  near  the  center  of  the  county,  we 
expect  to  have  at  least  1,200  present. 
The  fifth  degree  will  be  given  by  the 
county  officers  in  the  schoolhouse.  and 
then  all  will  go  to  the  grove  for  dinner, 
following  which  the  program  will  be 
given.  The  general  public  is  invited  to 
the  dinner  and  program.  The  date  is 
July  27. — A.  L.  M.,  Allen  County. 


VIEW  OF  STONE  ROAD. — THIS  ROAD  IS  NOT  AFFECTED  IN  THE  LEAST  BY  HEAVY 
RAINS. — NO  MATTER  HOW  MUDDY  IT  MAY  BE,  HEAVY  LOADS  CAN  BE  HAULED 


Windmills  for  Pumping  Water 

The  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture 
has  figured  that  it  costs  15  cents  to 
pump  a  hundred  barrels  of  water  with 
a  good  windmill. 

The  usefulness  of  the  windmill  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  larger  wheels 
and  small  pump  cylinders,  as  well  as  by 
providing  storage  tanks  and  removing 
obstructions  to  the  wind. 

The  wind  blows  more  hours  per  month 
throughout  the  year  at  a  velocity  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  than 
at  any  other  rate,  and  the  windmill 
should  be  large  in  order  that  the  slower 
rates  may  be  taken  advantage  of.  When 
forcing  water  in  a  reservoir,  a  ten -foot 
wheel  and  a  2A-inch  pump  cylinder 
should  be  used.  If  the  well  is  shallow, 
a  larger  cylinder  can  be  used. 

It  is  important  that  heifer  calves 
selected  for  dairy  purposes  should  be 
well  kept.  A  bulletin  on  this  subject, 
issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College,  says:  "During  the  second  year 
feed  or  pasture  dairy  heifers  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  maximum  growth.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  most  productive 
and  profitable  cows  are  produced  by  get- 
ting the  maximum  growth  from  birth  to 
maturity.  Heifers  which  are  bred  at 
from  16  to  20  months  old  and  that  are  in 
good  flesh  at  calving  time  usually  de- 
velop satisfactorily." 
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CURING    ALFALFA  HAY 

Important   to    Save    Zteaves  But    Work    Must    Proceed  Rabidly 


ON  THIS  RILEY  COUNTY  FARM  ALFALFA  IS  POT  UP  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  A  WELL  WORKED  OUT  PLAN.  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY  IS  USED 

FOR  EVERY  OPERATION  POSSIBLE. — STACKS   ARE  MADE  LARGE  AND  HIGH. — THERE  IS  THUS  A  MINIMUM  OF  LOSS  DUE  TO  EXPOSURE  TO  RAIN 


Two  desirable  changes  take  place  in 
the  curing  of  alfalfa  hay,  the  loss 
of  water  and  the  development  of 
aroma  or  odor  and  flavor.  Both  are 
favored  by  slow  curing,  while  rapid  cur- 
ing, in  addition  to  being  unfavorable  to 
these  changes,  results  in  bleaching  and 
loss  of  leaves.  Slow  curing  requires 
more  time  and  labor,  for  the  hay  must 
be  raked  and  cocked  at  the  proper  time, 
and  most  of  the  curing  goes  on  in  the 
windrow  and  cock. 

HOW  LEAVES  ABE  SAVED. 

Moisture  passes  out  of  the  leaves  more 
rapidly  than  from  the  stems,  and  they 
are  easily  burned  and  bleached  on  a  hot 
day.  Proper  slow  curing  enables  the 
moisture  to  be  drawn  from  the  stems 
into  the  leaves  and  off  from  their  sur- 
faces. If  the  leaves  are  burned,  they  no 
longer  draw  moisture  from  the  stems, 
and  they  be  so  dry  as  to  drop  off  when 
handled,  while  the  stems  are  far  too 
green  to  stack  or  mow.  Such  loss  of 
leaves  may  often  be  considerable.  The 
average  loss  in  harvesting  forty-one  dif- 
ferent lots  of  alfalfa  on  the  Manhattan 
agricultural  college  farm  in  1914  was 
12.43  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  In 
some  cases  as  high  as  48  per  cent  of  the 
leaves  were  lost,  which  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  27  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop.  As 
little  as  6  per  cent  loss  of  leaves  and  3 
per  cent  loss  of  total  crop  resulted  in 
several  instances. 

HAYING  METHODS. 

There  can  be  no  certain  rule  made  as 
to  how  much  time  should  elapse  be- 
tween cutting,  raking,  cocking,  or  haul- 
ing. Weather  conditions  vary  greatly; 
the  first  crop  of  the  season  is  usually 
heavy  and  cut  when  rain3  are  apt  to 
occur;  succeeding  crops  are  usually 
lighter  and  harvested  in  good  drying 
weather,  while  the  last  cutting  is  usu- 
ally quite  green,  is  cut  in  cool  weather, 
and  is  frequently  difficult  to  cure.  In 
midsummer  alfalfa  may  usually  be  cut 
in  the  forenoon,  raked  in  the  afternoon 
or  succeeding  morning  and  stacked  or 
placed  in  the  mow  at  once.  The  first 
cutting  usually  requires  one  or  more  full 
days'  curing  in  the  swath  and  as  much 
or  longer  time  in  the  windrow\  The 
tedder  may  frequently  be  used  with 
profit  in  curing  the  first  cutting  when 
it  is  tall  and  heavy,  but  is  seldom  neces- 
sary in  succeeding  cuttings. 

EFFECT  OF  RAIN  ON  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  wet  with  rain  immediately 
after  cutting  will  suffer  little  damage  if 
the  rainfall  is  not  excessive.  Curing  will 
be  delayed  and  the  use  of  a  tedder  is  de- 
sirable in  such  cases.  Where  rain  falls 
after  partial  curing,  the  loss  is  greater, 
but  in  few  cases  is  it  so  great  as  to 
render  the  crop  a  total  loss.  The  hay, 
of  course,  is  discolored,  and  cannot  be 
readily  marketed,  but  it  is  still  a  good 
feed  when  dried  thoroughly  before  stack- 
ing. 

Much  injury  is  often  done  to  the  new 
growth  in  such  cases  because  the  cut 
crop  is  lying  on  the  ground  and  snmther- 
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ing  it.  Spots  are  easily  killed  out  unless 
the  wet  hay  is  turned  and  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  covered  by  the  hay  ex- 
posed to  air  and  sunlight. 

WHEN  TO  PUT  IN  STACK. 

Good  judgment  is  necessary  in  put- 
ting alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  or  mow. 
A  mistake  easily  made  is  that  of  stack- 
ing as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  dry  but 
before  the  stems  have  thoroughly  cured. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  when  hay 
is  dry  enough  to  store.  A  slight  excess 
of  moisture  within  the  plant  due  to  the 
imcomplete  loss  of  natural  sap  will  Re- 
sult in  far  less  damage  in  storage  than 
will  a  like  amount  of  moisture  on  the 
outside  of  the  hay,  resulting  from  rain 
or  dew. 

The  green  alfalfa  plant  contains  about 
75  per  cent  moisture  in  the  bud  stage. 
The  moisture  content  decreases  as  the 
plant  matures,  and  may  be  as  low  as  60 
per  cent  when  seeds  are  beginning  to 
form. 

The  average  moisture  content  of  field- 
cured  hay  in  the  forty-one  cuttings  re- 
ferred to  above,  was  28.8  per  cent.  The 
lowest  was  18.79  per  cent,  while  the 
highest  was  39.82  per  cent,  and  could  not 
have  been  successfully  stacked  or  mowed 
in  large  quantities. 

The  greater  part  of  all  hay  stacked 
contains  25  to  30  per  cent  of  moisture, 
and  there  is  danger  of  loss  in  storage  if 
there  is  more  than  30  per  cent.  After 
hay  has  been  stored  long  enough  to  reach 
a  constant  moisture  content  it  contains 
8  to  10  per  cent  moisture. 

DETERMINATION  OF  MOISTURE. 

There  is  no  easy  method  of  determin- 
ing the  moisture  content  in  the  field,  and 
judgment  is  based  on  appearance  and 
touch.  When  a  few  stems  are  twisted 
and  break  easily,  showing  no  juice  at  the 
twisted  portion,  it  is  generally  safe  to 
stack.  However,  if  they  are  tough  and 
do  not  twist  apart  easily,  even  though 
no  juice  may  be  forced  out,  there  is 
danger  of  loss  if  the  hay  is  stacked. 
This  is  not  a  positive  rule,  but  will  serve 
as  a  guide  until  more  definite  rules  are 
established. 

Most  of  the  alfalfa  hay  in  Kansas  is 
stored  in  the  stack.  The  hay  barn  is 
used  mostly  on  smaller  farms,  but  a 
cheap  shed  consisting  of  a  roof  with  pole 
supports  and  boarded  in  along  the  sides 
five  or  six  feet  down  from  the  eaves 
would  be  a  paying  investment  for  many 
of  the  larger  producers.  Sueh  a  shed 
will  turn  off  the  water  which  soaks  into 
alfalfa  hay  very  easily,  and  the  sides 
closed  at  the  top  prevent  the  rain  from 
blowing  in  as  the  hay  settles.  The  shed 
should  be  provided  with  some  form  of 
horse  fork  and  can  be  filled  as  readily 
as  a  stack  can  be  made. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  MACHINERY 

Where  alfalfa  is  stacked  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  from  bleaching  and 
weathering.  The  larger  the  stack  the 
less  will  be  the  proportionate  loss  from 
such  injury,  and  all  stacks  should  be 


made  as  large  as  men  and  machinery 
will  readily  build  them.  Investigation 
made  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  the  hay  fork 
and  sling  add  from  30  to  50  per  cent  to 
the  efficiency  of  crews  in  hauling  hay 
from  cocks  to  the  barn. 

It  was  found  that  those  who  use  hay 
loaders  and  haul  hay  direct  from  the 
field,  can  put  away  about  one-third  of 
an  acre  more  daily  per  man  than  those 
who  haul  it  from  cocks,  other  conditions 
being  equal.  Three-men  crews  seem  to 
be  less  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of 
acres  cleared  in  a  day  than  two-  and 
four-men  crews.  Comparison  of  the  re- 
sults attained  in  haying  with  sweep 
rakes  and  without  them  shows  an  ad- 
vantage of  about  40  per  cent  in  their 
favor. 

PROTECT  STACK  BOTTOMS. 

Hay  near  the  bottom  of  a  stack  will 
spoil  unless  there  is  some  foundation  to 
keep  it  off  the  ground.  Stack  bottoms 
are  best  made  of  two  layers  of  poles  or 
a  layer  of  poles  covered  with  old  boards. 
Old  hay  or  straw  which  is  thoroughly 
dry  may  be  used  where  poles  are  not  at 
hand.  The  top  of  the  stack  should  be 
covered  with  canvas,  boards,  or  metal 
covers.  If  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
a  load  of  green  alfalfa  spread  over  the 
top  will  be  better  than  topping  with  dry 
hay.  Slough  grass  of  old  hay  used  on 
top  of  stack  saves  good  alfalfa  from 
spoiling. 

Wound  in  Horse's  Foot 

M.  L.  L.,  Wallace  County,  writes  that 
he  recently  bought  a  seven-year-old 
mare  having  a  wire  cut  on  her  foot.  It 
had  not  healed  properly  and  sores  have 
continued  to  burst  out  on  top  of  the 
hoof.  He  is  treating  these  with  blue 
vitrol,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults and  asks  for  a  better  treatment. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college  offers  the  following  suggestion: 

"The  wound  is  a  result  of  a  wire  cut 
that  has  extended  beneath  the  hoof  or 
horny  box.  This  simply  means  that  at 
the  present  time  drainage  from  the 
wound  cannot  take  place,  and,  therefore, 
all  dead  tissue,  pus,  etc.,  stands  in  the 
pockets  formed  by  the  horny  hoof.  As 
the  result  of  a  constant  irritation  pro- 
duced by  these  products  a  mass  of  ex- 
uberant granulation,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  proud  flesh,  has  appeared  around 
the  margin  of  the  wound.  This  wound 
should  be  treated  by  cutting  off  all  the 
proud  flesh,  then  probing  the  wound  so 
as  to  find  out  its  general  direction  and 
making  an  opening  on  the  bottom  of  the 
foot  sufficiently  large  so  that  its  dis- 
charge will  drain.  The  wound  should  bo 
cleansed  daily  with  some  reliable  anti- 
septic such  as  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  a  50  per  cent  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution.  After  this  cleansing, 
a  layer  of  cotton  should  be  placed 
around  the  entire  foot  and  bandaged  in 
position.    This  treatment  is  to  be  re- 


peated daily,  permitting  the  upper  open- 
ings to  heal  first.  The  wound  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  should  be  the  very 
last  to  heal.  If  you  provide  good  drain- 
age, remove  all  the  dead  tissue  and  keep 
the  wound  clean,  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  make  a  good,  recovery. 

"In  this  treatment  another  -actor 
must  be  considered  and  that  is  if  the 
wire  cut  has  injured  the  piece  of  gristle 
or  cartilage  just  above  and  towards  the 
rear  part  of  the  hoof,  the  healing  will 
be  much  slower,  because  the  animal  will 
virtually  be  affected  with  the  condition 
known  as  cartilaginous  quittor.  This 
latter  condition  is  a  very  hard  one  to 
treat,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  in- 
jury is  of  this  nature  you  will  require 
the  services  of  a  competent  graduate 
veterinarian;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  even 
if  the  cartilage  is  not  injured  you  will 
be  well  repaid  by  employing  one. 

"In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  external  application  of  remedies  such 
as  you  are  now  using  is  absolutely  value- 
less and  may  even  be  harmful  on  ac- 
count of  the  suffering  you  are  causing 
the  animal." 


Summer  Pruning 

Fruit  trees  need  pruning  during  the 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  June  or 
early  July  is  the  time  to  do  summer 
pruning.  It  has  less  tendency  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  water  sprouts  than 
winter  pruning.  At  this  time  the  year's 
growth  is  already  largely  made.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  season  the  trees  are 
largely  occupied  in  maturing  the  wood 
and  developing  the  fruit  buds.  Wound3 
made  during  this  season  of  the  year  heal 
better  than  those  made  in  winter. 

Pruning  more  than  any  other  opera- 
tion affects  the  size,  quality  and  finish 
of  the  fruit,  especially  of  those  varie- 
ties which  have  a  tendency  to  over-bear. 
It  also  has  a  tendency  to* regulate  bear- 
ing, especially  if  it  is  systematically  and 
regularly  done. 

In  summer  pruning,  thin  out  some  of 
the  smaller  and  moderate  sized  branches 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  tree.  Those 
which  help  to  shade  the  inner  portion 
smother  the  smaller  growth  and  prevent 
the  fruit  from  maturing  properly.  In 
addition,  pruning  generally  tends  to  les- 
sen the  cost  and  facilitates  the  perform- 
ance of  other  operations,  such  as  spray- 
ing and  packing. 

The  rose  aphis,  a  small  green  or  pink- 
ish plant  louse,  frequently  attacks  the 
new  growth  on  rose  bushes  in  the  spring 
and  throughout  the  summer.  They  cause 
an  unhealthy,  curled  appearance  of  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers  are  blighted.  Sim- 
ply turning  a  fine  but  forceful  stream  of 
water  on  them  with  the  garden  hose  is 
quite  effective,  but  the  best  remedy  ia 
the  nicotine  sulphate  spray  made  from 
Black  Leaf  Forty,  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
A  cheap  atomizer  costing  fifty  to  sixty* 
five  cents,  can  be  used  where  there  are 
only  a  few  bushes  to  spray. 
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Buy  Farm  Implements  Now 


FARM  implements  have  not  been 
spared  from  so-called  war  prices. 
They,  too,  are  soaring  skyward  in 
price,  the  same  as  all  other  materials. 
Since  steel  is  a  much  needed  articlt  in 
warfare,  it  has  gone  higher  in  price  than 
some  other  articles. 

It  is  now  time  to  buy  farm  machinery 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  next  few 
years.  Prices  on  steel  are  going  to  stay 
up,  and  will  undoubtedly  go  higher,  after 
the  war  is  over.  The  warring  nations 
are  demanding  enormous  quantities  of 
steel,  which  will  tend  to  sap  the  steel- 
makers of  all  their  surplus.  Some  com- 
panies are  booked  to  capacity  for  a  year 
in  advance.  After  the  war,  steel  struc- 
tures, such  as  bridges,  buildings,  ships 
and  other  structures  will  have  to  be 
eplaced.  And  the  ship  building  indus- 
try has  taken  a  decided  advance  in  this 
country.  All  this  means  that  steel  will 
be  a  scarce  article  and  consequently  an 
expensive  article  after  the  war. 

The  implement  companies  had  enor- 
mous quantities  of  steel  on  hand  before 
the  big  advance  in  prices  on  steel.  This 
foresight  on  their  part  saved  the  farm- 
ers from  paying  40  to  50  per  cent  more 
for  their  machinery  today  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  the  raw  ma- 
terial had  been  bought  at  present  prices. 

Only  2.9  per  cent  of  all  steel  used  in 
the  world  is  used  for  farm  machinery. 
This  percentage  is  so  small  in  compar- 
ison to  all  steel  used  that  the  imple- 
ment makers  can  in  no  way  influence 
the  prices  on  steel.  After  the  increase 
of  $5  a  ton  in  price  of  steel  the  leading 
railroads  of  the  country  began  buying 
great  tonnages  for  delivery  in  1917. 

Farm  implements  are  advancing  in 
prices  steadily.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  prices  of 
all  farm  implements  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Plows  have  increased  as  much 
as  21  per  cent.  And  the  prices  on  all 
farm  machinery  will  advance  as  much 
in  the  next  eight  weeks  as  they  have 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  one  of  the  largest  imple- 
ment manufacturing  companies  of  the 
world. 

Some  of  the  haying  machinery  has  es- 
caped from  the  large  advances  in  prices 
— such  machinery  as  takes  steel  tubing 
in  its  construction.  These  machines  have 
only  advanced  about  2  per  cent.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  haying  machin- 
ery makers  had  enormous  quantities  of 
steel  tubing  in  stock  before  the  advance 
in  prices.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fact, 
haying  machinery  would  be  from  35  to 
40  per  cent  higher  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. Prices  on  haying  machinery  next 
year  will  undoubtedly  take  a  decided 
increase. 

Stop  and  figure  what  these  increases 
mean  in  dollars  and  cents.  For  example, 
a  gang  plow  with  14-inch  bottoms  cost- 
ing $54.50  costs  $06  after  an  increase  of 
21  per  cent.  A  12-disk,  with  7-inch 
disks,  grain  drill  costing  $63.50,  costs 
$73.50  after  an  increase  of  15.7  per  cent. 
These  are  actual  figures  taken  upon 
these  articles,  comparing  the  present  cost 
with  the  cost  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  spread  of  price  is  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  the  interest  on  the 
articles  would  be  for  a  year.  Therefore 
it  will  pay  to  buy  farm  implements  be- 
fore the  next  increase  in  price. 

Such  figures  may  discourage  farmers 
upon  first  thought,  but  high  priced  ma- 
chinery has  its  salutory  effect.  The  old 
adage,  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  good,"  is  true  in  this  case.  High 
priced  machinery  means  that  it  will  be 
given  better  care.  The  Kansas  farmer 
will  realize  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
of  a  farm  implement  shed.  Machinery 
that  is  well  taken  care  of  will  last 
longer,  do  better  work,  and  run  easier 
than  a  rusty,  gummed  up  machine.  Con- 
sequently, this  will  mean  better  crops 
produced  with  less  horse  power.  This 
saving  alone  will  more  than  offset  the 
high  price  of  machinery.  The  farmer  is 
also  recompensed  by  the  fact  that  his 
products  are  staples  and  are  in  demand 
the  world  over. 


Profit  and  Number  of  Acres 

The  size  of  business  often  has  much 
to  do  toward  making  the  farm  profit- 
able. Farm  management  records  show 
that  farms  are  often  either  too  small  or 
too  large  for  the  most  successful  farm- 
ing. There  may  be  too  few  as  well  as 
too  many  acres.  A  man  may  not  have 
enough  land  or  he  may  be  "land  poor," 


thereby  rendering  all  his  acres  unpro- 
fitable. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  Wisconsin 
farmer  with  a  large  family  was  deeply 
in  debt.  His  farm  consisted  of  120  acres, 
half  of  which  was  under  plow.  The  re- 
mainder was  woodland  and  expensive  to 
clear.  For  twelve  years  the  farmer  had 
not  been  quite  able  to  meet  his  interest. 
To  him  the  whole  farm  consisted  of  un- 
profitable acres.  He  finally  decided  that 
the  farm  was  too  small  for- the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  labor  available.  Hav- 
ing an  opportunity,  he  bought  an  ad- 
joining eighty  acres  of  cleared  land,  go- 
ing in  debt  the  full  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  From  that  time  on  the 
farm  was  prosperous,  and  in  ten  years 
the  entire  farm  was  paid  for  and  enough 
additional  money  saved  to  build  a  good 
house  and  barn.  During  this  period 
there  had  been  no  great  change  in  prices 
of  farm  products.  The  smaller  farm 
had  been  unprofitable  because  the  over- 
head expenses  were  too  high  for  so  small 
a  business.  In  this  case  acres  were 
made  profitable  by  increasing  their 
number. 

In  the  early  nineties  a  North  Dakota 
farmer  owned  three  quarter  sections  of 
land.  His  farm  was  quite  heavily  mort- 
gaged and  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
not  been  able  to  pay  interest  in  full.  His 
family  was  small  and  for  most  of  the 
work  he  had  to  depend  on  hired  help. 
He  concluded  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  was  working,  or  trying  to 
work,  too  many  acres.  Finally  he  sold 
a  quarter  section  and  paid  his  debts. 
Seven  years  later  he  had  $5,000  in  the 
bank.  Increased  prices  of  farm  products 
during  this  period  only  account  in  part 
for  this  farmer's  increased  prosperity. 
In  this  case  all  the  acres  had  been  un- 
profitable largely  because  there  were  too 
many  of  them.  —  J.  C.  McDowell,  in 
Yearbook  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Farm  Concrete  Construction 

A  book  discussing  in  detail  the  funda- 
mental principles  governing  the  use  of 
concrtte,  in  language  easily  understood 
by  those  who  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  has  recently  been  written 
by  Prof.  R.  A.  Seaton  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  After  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  necessary  properties  of 
the  materials  used  in  concrete,  it  con- 
siders the  questions  of  the  proportions 
and  quantities  of  materials  required,  the 
construction  of  forms  and  the  mixing 
and  handling  of  the  concrete.  Full  di- 
rections are  given  for  these  parts  of  the 
work,  so  that  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  concrete  can  proceed 
with  confidence. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  reinforced 
concrete.  Rules  are  given  for  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  simple  beams  and 
columns,  and  for  the  design  of  cylindrical 
structures  subjected  to  internal  pres- 
sure, such  as  tanks  and  silos. 

The  methods  used  in  finishing  con- 
crete surfaces,  in  the  application  of 
stucco,  and  in  waterproofing  and  color- 
ing concrete  are  considered  in  detail. 

Special  applications  of  concrete  for 
which  full  directions  are  given,  with 
dimensions,  amount  of  reinforcing  and 
drawings  where  necessary,  are  concrete 
building  blocks,  fence  posts,  sidewalks, 
floors  and  roads,  tanks,  cisterns  and 
silos,  and  culverts  and  small  highway 
bridges  up  to  20,-foot  span. 

This  book  should  be  valuable  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  concrete  con- 
struction in  rural  communities,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  those  who  desire  to  do 
some  of  the  concrete  work  themselves. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  McOraw- 
Hill  Book  Company  of  New  York. 

New  Method  Destroys  Gophers 

A  new  method  of  killing  gophers  has 
been  discovered  in  Colorado.  The  sys- 
tem is  to  attach  one  end  of  a  rubber 
hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  automo- 
bile and  poke  the  other  end  into  the 
gopher  hole,  making  the  joint  tight  with 
a  little  dirt  pressed  down  with  the  foot, 
thus  filling  the  hole.  Run  the  engine 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Mr.  Gopher  is 
done  for. 

Where  the  gophers  are  pretty  thick, 
the  man  with  the  automobile  and  hose 
attachment  is  able  to  put  a  quietus  upon 
large  numbers  of  them  in  the  course  of 
half  a  day. 


Write  for  FREE  Crib  Plans 
,  and  Attractive  Prices  on  these 
Wonderful  Grain  Elevators 

"  *'U8'  the  type  mach'nea  grain  fanners  are  looking;  for  Our 

NationalGiantSteel  Elevators  are  rigid  and  meet  increased  strength 
demands  of  36  to  48-foot  elevator  lengths  because  they  have  16  ea- 
gles to  the  section.    (Ordinary  elevators  have  only  6.)    4  wood 
ribs  running  full  length  and  corrugated  steel  couplers  and  keeper 
irons  insure  everlasting  stability.  Hibs  also  keep  chain  from  drag- 
ging—lightening  draft  and  eliminating  noise.   This  machine  has 
"greater  capacity:  3  inches  wider  than  others.   Cribs  60  bushels  in 
3  to  6  minutes.   Screen  in  bottom  keeps  out  silk  and  shelled  corn— 
ergs.'  preventing  rottage.  Write  forspecial  terms  and  attractive  prices. 

National  Giant  Steel 

National  Giant 
Inside  Elevator 

On  cribs  28x38  ft.  or  legs,  with  half  pitch 
roof,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  cupola. 
When  cupola  is  necessary,  we  can  save  you 
from  $15  to  $30  by  using  the  National  Giant. 
Ask  us  why.  We  also  save  you  the  cost 
of  digging  a  pit.  Save  you  on  the  length  of 
elevator  required!  This  machine  has  more 
sensible  features  than  any  other  elevator  on 
the  market.  Spout  swings  around  from  side 
to  side— fills  crib  directly  back  of  elevator. 
Short  delivery  distance  means  less  power, 
longer  life.  Also  this  elevator  leaves  corn 
on  the  cob,  where  it  belongs.  Ask  us  wby. 

Write  Today  for  Full  Details 

and  get  our  very  attractive  prices  for  1916. 
We'll  send  you  plans  and  specifications 
on   request.    Ask  for  them.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit.   Write  us  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.,   836  E.  Grove  Street,  Bloomington,  III 


World's  Greatest  Exhibition  in 

Power  Farming 

All  the  big  Tractor  and  Plow  Companies  in  the 
United  States  are  backing  this  show.  Five  days  of 
practical  education  in  Power  Plowing,  Harrowing, 
Disking,  Seeding  and  Road  Building,  at  the  National 
Tractor  Farming  Demonstration. 

One  Thousand  Acres  of  Farm  Land  will  be  plowed. 
Two  Hundred  Tractors  (all  makes)  will  demonstrate. 
Accessory  Exhibits  will  be  complete. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.-Five  Days- July  24-28 


A  National  Free  Show  for  Farmers,  Dealers, 
Everyone  ! 


Write  F.  W.  Tyler,  Hutchinson,  for  further  information. 


ALLIGATOR  WRENCH  AND  HANDY  TOOL  FREE 


The  Alligator  Wrench  requires  no  adjustment;  simple;  always  ready  for 
use;  never  slips.  Works  in  closer  quarters  than  any  other  wrench.  It  is 
light,  strong,  compact.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

THREE  DIES  FOR  CUTTING  or  cleaning  threads  in  holts  used 
"        ~  '  on  farm  machinery.     I;   is  drop- 

forged  from  the  best  steel,  scientifically  tempered,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

OUR  SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER  We  will  send  the  handy  Alligator 
T  Wrench  free  and  postpaid  to  all 

who  send  $1.00  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  15  cents 
extra  to  pay  packing  and  postage— $1.15  in  all.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER       -:-       -:.        TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 
Thia  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.   It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing:  ISO 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat.  20  acres  ready  for  spring: 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running-  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke.  60  acres  In 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 

An*KA7es  !n  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  airalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa- 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station:  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
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is  highly  important. 
You  have  no  single  piece  of  farm  equipment 
which  costs  more,  or  which  performs  such  an  important  service. 
To  use  an  inferior  lubricating  oil  on  these  machines  is  poor  man- 
agement. Get  an  oil  that  is  manufactured  by  reliable,  experienced 
refiners,  and  made  expressly  for  the  lubrication  of  tractor  engines. 

Stanolind  Gas  Engine 
Tractor  Oil 

is  the  oil  to  use  in  tractors  where  kerosene  is  used  as  fuel. 
It  is  made  to  withstand  high  temperature  conditions.    It  adds  power 
and  life  to  your  engine.   It  eliminates  the  trouble  of  scored  cylinders. 
It  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum.    Where  friction  is  minimized, 
repairs  and  exasperating  delays  are  minimized. 

It  is  highly  efficient  for  lubricating  the  bearings  of  all  harvester 
machinery,  and  for  heavy  gearings  of  tractors. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

72  W.  Adams  Street      (Indiana)  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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T^GrayTractor 

With  TheWide  Drive  Drum 


Works  Long  Days  During  Hot  Plowing  Season 

HORSES  or  an  uncertain  tractor  are  almost  useless  when  it 
comes  to  plowing  that  must  be  done  promptly  even  if  the  sun  Is 
sizzling.    A  Gray  owner  is  always  sure  of  being  able  to  plow  just  when 
he  wants  to  and  work  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he  pleases.    He  is  sure 
of  getting  his  work  done  regardless  of  heat  or  short  working  period. 
Model  "A"  20-35  H.  P.,  Weight  8,000  lbs. 
Model  "B"  15-25  H.  P.,  Weight  5,500  lbs. 
Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Request. 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Power  Farming  Engineers 

1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Make  An  Automobile  Trip 
To  Hutchinson,  Kansas 
JULY  24-28,  1916       ■ i 

And  attend  the  First  National  Celebration  of  the  I 
Tractor  Farming  Age  at  the  NATIONAL  TRACTOR  I 
FARMING  DEMONSTRATION. 

Good  auto  roads  lead  to  Hutchinson  from  200  miles  | 

in  every  direction.   Great  demonstration  by  200  Trac-  f 

tors  (all  makes),  by  all  Power-Lift  Plow  Companies  I 

and  leading  Road-Grading  Machines.  Complete  Acces-  | 
sory  Show.    1,000  Acres  to  be  Plowed. 

Five  Days  of  Wonders  in  Power  Farming  I 


For  further  information  write  F.  W.  Tyler,  Hutchinson. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Cost  of  Raising  Dairy  Heifers 


EVERY  dairyman  is  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  raising  his  heifer 
calves.  It  is  only  through  raising 
these  calves  that  the  discarded  cows  can 
be  replaced.  Those  who  depend  on  buy- 
ing to  keep  up  the  herd,  seldom  can 
bring  about  much  improvement  except  at 
considerable  expense.  Several  experi- 
ment stations  have  taken  up  this  ques- 
tion of  finding  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
heifer  calf.  The  Wisconsin  and  Con- 
necticut figures  show  that  the  cost  up 
to  two  years  of  age  is  from  $1  to  $66. 
The  Ohio  station  has  just  concluded  such 
an  investigation.  The  figures  given  are 
the  averages  of  the  records  kept  on  51 
heifers — 29  Jerseys  and  22  Holsteins. 
This  involves  large  enough  numbers  to 
merit  consideration. 

Kansas  dairymen  are  raising  heifers  to 
improve  their  herds,  and  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  items  of  cost  as  worked  out 
in  these  studies.  The  items  other  than 
feed  are  as  follows:  Value  at  birth  $5, 
labor  $11.50,  bedding  $4.50,  service  fee 
$1.50,  tools,  etc.,  $1.50,  shelter  $4,  in- 
terest and  taxes  $4.68,  or  a  total  of 
$32.86.  Nine  dollars  is  credited  for 
lnanure,  leaving  the  net  cost  $23.68.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  feed  cost.  The 
total  cost  of  raising  the  Jersey  heifers  to 
two  years  of  age  was  $78.19,  and  the 
Holsteins  $81.80,  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  larger  animals  eating  more 
feed.  They  were  charged  30  cents  a 
month  for  pasture  the  first  year,  and  90 
cents  the  second.  The  pasture  had  to  be 
supplemented  with  grain  in  order  to  keep 
the  heifers  growing  properly. 

The  heifers  were  bred  to  calves  at 
twenty-six  and  one-half  months  of  age, 
and  at  calving  time  the  cost  aver- 
aged $91.39. 

Kansas  dairymen  will  regard  these 
figures  as  high.  Heifers  can  be  raised 
cheaper  here  than  in  Ohio.  Kansas  has 
many  advantages  over  some  of  our  older 
dairy  states. 

The  high  cost  of  heifers  as  brought 
out  by  these  different  studies,  clearly 
shows  the  folly  of  raising  inferior  indi- 
viduals. It  costs  just  as  much  to  feed  a 
heifer  sired  by  an  inferior  bull  as  one 
sired  by  a  high  class  bull.  The  figures 
also  show  why  dairymen  are  justified 
in  asking  good  prices  for  well-bred  dairy 
stock.  As  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
recently  stated,  they  cannot  afforl  to 
sell  really  good  heifers  for  $60  or  $70. 
The  Kansas  men  who  insist  on  buying 
only  cheap  stock  when  they  go  to  a  dairy 
state,  will  get  only  culls,  and  we  would 
be  better  off  without  these.  We  must 
expect  to  pay  good  prices  for  well-bred 
heifers  that  have  been  properly  grown 
and  developed. 

The  economical  thing  for  the  dairy- 
man who  is  just  getting  a  start,  is  to 
give  the  most  careful  attention  to  the 
feeding  of  his  heifer  calves,  saving  only 
those  having  the  right  kind  of  parents. 
Even  though  the  cost  of  bringing  a 
heifer  up  to  calving  time  does  seem  high, 
it  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable  way  of 
adding  to  the  herd  and  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  than  to  depend  on  buying. 
Those  who  are  just  making  a  start  must 
of  course  buy  their  foundation  stock,  and 
it  is  important  that  these  be  selected 
with  care.  A  bunch  of  culls  is  not  a 
very  good  start  in  the  building  up  of  a 
dairy  herd. 

This  Ohio  report  also  shows  that  fall 
calves  can  be  raised  more  cheaply  than 
can  spring  calves.  This  fits  in  well  with 
dairying  on  the  general  farm,  for  there 
is  always  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
cows  and  calves  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  than  during  the  busy  sea- 
son when  the  crops  are  demanding  a 
great  deal  of  labor. 


Destroying  Horn  Flies 

The  little  Texas  horn  fly  is  the  most 
annoying  of  all  the  flies  that  bother  our 
animals  during  the  summer  season. 
These  flies  breed  in  fresh  cow  manure, 
and  applications  of  lime  to  the  manure 
about  the  barn  and  yard  will  help  to 
keep  them  in  check.  During  the  summer 
the  manure  dropped  out  in  the  open  is 
usually  baked  so  quickly  by  the  sun  that 
the  maggots  are  killed.  It  is  not  an  im- 
possible job  to  treat  the  manure  that  ac- 
cumulates each  day  with  lime. 

All  kinds  of  flies  breed  in  such  filth 
as  accumulate  around  the  barn,  and  the 
house  would  be  less  bothered  with  flies  if 
manure  and  all  rotting  material  were 


kept  hauled  out  to  the  fields.  There  is 
hardly  a  farm  where  there  is  not  a  small 
pasture  near  the  barn  upon  which  the 
summer  manure  could  be  spread. 

Spraying  the  legs  of  cows  at  milking 
time  with  some  good  fly  repellant  will 
give  some  relief.  These  fly  sprays  may 
not  keep  the  flies  away  very  long,  but 
they  help  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  apply  them  to  the  milk  cows. 


Cool  the  Cream 

It  is  easy  to  keep  cream  in  good  con- 
dition in  cold  weather,  but  during  the 
summer  season  it  spoils  quickly  unless 
properly  handled.  The  buttermaker  can- 
not make  good  butter  from  sour,  rancid 
cream,  and  now  that  cream  is  graded,  it 
does  not  bring  the  top  price  unless  it  is 
first  grade  in  quality.  It  will  pay  to 
give  the  cream  proper  care  during  hot 
weather. 

Keeping  all  the  vessels  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  cooling  the  cream  to  the 
temperature  of  well  water  as  soon  as  it 
is  separated,  is  the  secret  of  having  good 
cream  during  the  summer.  A  cream 
cooling  tank  is  almost  a  necessity.  It 
should  be  so  arranged  that  water  fre6h 
from  the  well  surrounds  the  cans.  When 
the  cream  is  separated  it  should  be  set 
in  the  water  at  once  and  stirred  con- 
stantly until  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  direct  from  the  well.  It 
takes  a  long  time  for  a  can  of  cream  to 
cool  if  it  is  simply  set  in  the  water  and 
not  stirred.  Cream  cooling  tanks  can 
be  so  arranged  that  all  the  water  used 
for  the  stock  is  pumped  through  them. 
The  water  about  the  cream  is  thus 
nearly  always  at  or  near  well  tempera- 
ture. 

Many  use  home-made  tanks  very  suc- 
cessfully in  caring  for  cream.  Others 
have  not  made  the  effort  to  provide  a 
tank  for  cooling  the  cream,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  cream  they  sell  nearly  always 
gets  to  the  buyer  in  bad  condition. 
Without  a  cooling  tank  of  some  kind, 
cream  cannot  be  cared  for  properly  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather. 

Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  American  Royal  is  to  have  a  rival 
this  fall  in  the  dairy  cattle  show  which 
will  be  held  in  Convention  Hall,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  September  18-23. 

This  new  show  is  known  as  the  South- 
west Dairy  Show.  Six  breeds  of  cattle 
will  be  shown — Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Hol- 
steins, Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss,  and 
Dutch  Belted.  Special  breed  trophies 
have  been  donated  by  the  various  record 
associations. 

This  dairy  show  is  only  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  dairy  cattle  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Kansas  City.  Dairy  farm- 
ing is  increasing,  and  there  are  many 
new  herds  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
being  started.  State  associations  of  sev- 
eral of  the  breeds  have  been  formed. 

The  management  of  this  show  plan 
to  make  it  as  strongly  educational  as 
possible.  A  program  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  be  given  during  the 
week.  There  will  be  a  market  milk 
show  to  which  dairymen  from  all  over 
the  Mississippi  Valley  can  enter  exhibits 
of  milk  consisting  of  three  quart  bottles 
either  of  market  milk  or  certified  milk. 
No  one  is  barred  from  this  milk  show. 
Manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery  and 
oquipment  have  already  made  their 
plans  to  have  extensive  exhibits  in  the 
machinery  section.  There  will  be  some 
ten  or  twelve  different  types  of  milking 
machines  on  display,  also  many  types  of 
separators  and  gasoline  engines. 

No  breeder  should  expect  every  calf 
dropped  to  develop  into  an  animal  suit- 
able for  the  breeding  herd.  Many,  how- 
ever, insist  on  selling  every  male  calf 
for  a  bull.  The  breeder  who  will  ulti- 
mately produce  the  best  cattle,  com- 
mand the  highest  prices,  and  satisfy  cus- 
tomers must  keep  his  knife  9harp  and 
use  it  freely.  We  have  too  many  scrub 
bulls  in  Kansas  already,  and  should  not 
have  this  number  swelled  by  "pure-bred 
scrubs." 


The  soil  is  the  foundation  of  the 
farmer's  prosperity.  Study  the  problem 
of  the  soil  and  see  if  you  are  giving 
your  soil  a  fair  chance  to  produce. 
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PEDIGREE  A 

THE  pedigree  of  a  registered  ani- 
mal is  simply  a  certified  record 
of  its  parentage  —  a  scheme  for 
keeping  track  of  its  ancestry.  An  ani- 
mal in  its  makeup  is  the  result  of  com- 
bining the  blood  lines  of  a  good  many 
individuals.  The  parents,  grandparents, 
and  in  fact  all  its  ancestors  have  their 
part  in  making  the  individual.  The 
more  remote,  the  less  marked  will  be 
the  influence.  It  is  important  that  every 
one  of  these  many  sources  be  right.  An 
inferior  animal  in  the  pedigree,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  fairly  close,  is  sure  to  roil 
the  stream  and  every  such  one  found  in 
the  pedigree  weakens  it. 

The  pure-bred  animal  represents  the 
results  of  most  careful  selection  of  all 
the  individuals  in  its  parentage.  These 
are  selected  for  their  strong  points — the 
points  that  are  desirable  to  reproduce  in 
the  offspring — and  in  the  selection  just 
as  much  care  is  taken  to  eliminate  such 
animals  as  could  not  add  any  good 
qualities. 

Some  fail  to  appreciate  the  value 
given  to  pedigree.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  unregistered  indi- 
viduals just  as  good  in  themselves  as 
is  the  pure-bred  animal.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  ancestry  of  an  animal 
enters  into  its  makeup  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  makes  the  pedigree  record 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  grade 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
inferior  animals  may  appear  close  up  in 
its  pedigree  and  their  qualities  are  apt 
to  crop  out  in  the  offspring.  The  pedi- 
gree corresponds  to  a  guarantee  on  a 
machine.  Every  part  must  be  good.  In 
the  machine  the  make,  the  company 
back  of  it,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  right 
in  every  part,  and  so  the  fact  that  an 
animal  has  a  pedigree  certified  to  by  a 
reputable  record  association,  makes  it 
possible  to  pass  judgment  upon  every 
part  entering  into  its  makeup.  We 
want  to  know  positively  what  its  par- 
ents and  grandparents  were — what  qual- 
ities they  possessed — so  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  individual  in  question  has  the 
power  to  transmit  only  desirable  qual- 
ities. 

The  pedigree  enables  the  owner  of  a 
pure-bred  animal  to  make  this  study.  It 
is  simply  a  guarantee  of  what  is  back 
of  the  animal.  This  knowledge  is  what 
gives  pure-bred  animals  a  value  in  ex- 
cess of  what  they  would  bring  on  the 
ODen  market  simply  as  individuals. 

Ten-Dollar  Hogs  in  June 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  hogs  sold  in 
Kansas  City  for  $10  a  hundred  —  the 
first  time  this  price  has  even  been 
reached  in  the  Kansas  City  market  in 
June.  The  hog  men  who  were  so  much 
worried  last  fall  because  of  the  sudden 
drop  of  pork  on  the  market,  have  taken 
heart  since  the  upward  trend  in  prices 
has  so  strongly  developed.  There  was 
apparently  no  good  reason  for  this  drop 
last  fall.  Many  were  greatly  discour- 
aged at  that  time,  but  live  stock  farm- 
ers who  make  a  success  of  the  business 
have  learned  that  they  cannot  go  out 
and  in  at  every  fluctuation  of  the  mar- 
ket. There  is  no  surer  way  to  go 
"broke"  in  the  live  stock  business.  There 
will  always  be  ups  and  downs  in  the 
market,  and  there  will  likewise  always 
be  those  who  will  insist  on  selling  out 
and  quitting  the  business  when  the  price 
is  down  and  then  just  as  anxiously  try- 
ing to  get  back  in  when  prices  are  high. 
They  are  always  going  out  on  a  low 
market  and  getting  in  again  on  a  high 
market.  This  is  poor  policy  and  should 
not  be  followed. 

With  present  pork  conditions  there  is 
much  encouragement  -for  the  man  with 
a  good  crop  of  pigs.  It  will  pay  to  give 
them  good  care,  feeding  them  a  little 
grain  in  addition  to  the  pasture,  in 
order  that  they  may  reach  good  weights 
early  in  the  season. 

American  Royal  Show 

The  present  prospects  are  that  the 
American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show  will 
be  larger  this  year  than  in  any  prtvious 
year  of  its  history.  It  will  be  held  in 
Convention  Hall,"  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
October  2-7.  It  is  strictly  a  breeders' 
Ehow,  and  this  year  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  beef  cattle.  Breeders  of 
beef  cattle  are  feeling  much  encouraged 
over  the  increased  demand  for  good 
breeding  stock,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  this  year's  show  with  a  great  deal  of 
eagerness.  There  will  be  more  space 
available  than  last  year,  so  the  cattle 
can  be  displayed  to  better  advantage. 


GUARANTEE 

The  entire  block  across  the  street  from 
Convention  Hall  will  be  used  for  stabling 
cattle. 

More  than  $12,000  will  be  offered  in 
prizes  in  the  breeding  classes  alone,  and 
there  will  be  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  money  offered  for  carlots  of 
range  cattle.  A  calf  class  has  been 
added  to  the  range  division  of  the  show. 


Buy  Good  Bull 

In  cattle  improvement  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  buy  a  registered  bull.  He 
must  be  good  individually.  He  should 
be  compact  and  blocky,  broad,  deep,  low 
set,  with  straight  top  and  underline, 
showing  lots  of  constitution  and  mascu- 
linity. Look  out  for  the  bull  that  drops 
behind  the  shoulder,  has  a  .long  face  and 
narrow  chest,  because  he  lacks  constitu- 
tion. Also  avoid  the  bull  that  has  flat 
ribs,  making  a  narrow  back  and  hips, 
because  it  is  on  the  back  and  hips  that 
the  highest  priced  cuts  are  found. 

In  buying  a  pure-bred  bull  his  regis- 
tration and  the  reputation  of  the  breeder 
are  the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing 
the  value  of  the  animal  before  he  has 
been  tried,  and  it  is  important  to  inves- 
tigate before  purchasing.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  find  a  good  bull  for  $200,  and 
one  of  this  type  will  easily  pay  for  him- 
self the  first  year  by  adding  $5  per  head 
to  the  value  of  the  calves. 


More  Kafir- Fed  Cattle 

More  cattle  finished  on  kafir  and 
other  grain  sorghums  have  been  sold  on 
the  Kansas  City  market  above  the  nine- 


dollar  mark  this  season  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  yards. 
This  is  an  indication  that  these  grains 
are  being  given  their  true  value  by  the 
cattlemen  of  the  part  of  the  country 
where  they  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Apparently  it  has  taken  a  long  time  for 
cattle  feeders  to  grant  this  recognition 
to  these  grains. 

A  Kiowa  County  feeder  has  recently 
marketed  part  of  a  lot  of  240  head  that 
he  has  been  feeding  on  ground  kafir, 
feterita,  and  silage.  The  cattle  sold 
brought  $9.15  a  hundred.  The  ration 
was  balanced  with  alfalfa  and  a  little 
cottonseed  cake.  The  ones  marketed 
were  fed  less  than  100  days  and  gained 
more  than  2$  pounds  a  day.  In  view  of 
the  low  cost  of  the  feeds  used,  these 
cattle  have  certainly  made  a  profit  for 
the  feeder. 

With  such  results  in  full-feeding  cat- 
tle on  western-grown  feeds,  there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  why  more  diversified 
farming  cannot  be  practiced  in  that  part 
of  the  state. 


Demand  for  Pure-Breds 

The  prevailing  demand  for  registered 
cattle  breeding  stock  of  various  breeds 
is  broader  in  its  scope  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  live  stock  hus- 
bandry, and  this  is  reflected  in  the  prices. 
While  Shorthorns  have  had  no  spectacu- 
lar pricts,  fortunately  for  the  breed,  the 
uniform  rang*  of  values  has  been  strong, 
furnishing  the  evidence  of  a  substantial 
demand.  In  recent  public  sales  over  five 
hundred  Shorthorns  have  sold  for  an 
average  slightly  above  $750  per  head. 
One  hundred  and  forty-three  Shorthorns 
have  sold  in  these  public  sales  for  $1,000 
or  more  each.  Yet  only  five  of  the  num- 
ber exceeded  $3,000  and  only  one  above 
$4,000,  this  one,  Lord  Avondale,  selling 
for  an  even  $5,000.  It  is  this  steady, 
even  run  of  prices  that  reveals  the 
healthy  tone  to  the  business  and  an 
analysis  of  the  list  of  the  purchasers  and 
the  purposes  for  which  their  investments 


have  been  made,  furnishes  an  even  more 
substantial  aspect. 

The  spread  of  prices  at  the  beef 
market  centers  offers  no  encouragement 
to  the  scrub  or  inferior  animal.  The 
bidding  is  all  in  favor  of  the  well-bred 
steer,  and  each  year  shows  a  more  posi- 
tive inclination  in  that  direction.  This 
and  the  recognized  scarcity  of  good  cai- 
tle  is  the  basis  of  the  present  activity 
in  the  pure-bred  cattle  trade.  Tht  ele- 
ment of  speculation  is  lacking;  it  is  the 
practical  beef  producer  and  the  dairy- 
man who  are  the  buyers,  and  this  in- 
cludes a  growing  trade  with  Argentina 
and  other  South  American  countries. 

The  breeder  of  registered  cattle  has 
long  occupied  an  enviable  position,  and 
it  is,  from  year  to  year,  growing  more 
so.  It  is  the  increasing  recognition  of 
the  value  of  good  foundation  stock. — 
Fbank  D.  Tomson\ 


Oilers  for  Hog  Lice 

Of  the  remedies  commonly  used  for 
lice  on  hogs,  crude  oil  is  probably  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  effective.  It  kills 
not  only  the  lice  but  the  nits  as  well 
at  one  application.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  applying  is  by  means  of  a 
hog  oiler,  of  which  there  are  several 
good  types.  These  have  the  advantage 
of  being  always  ready  and  need  little  at- 
tention except  keeping  oil  supplied.  The 
best  type  of  oiler  is  one  that  enables  the 
pig  to  get  the  oil  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  oil  can  also  be  applied  with 
a  sprinkler,  a  spray  pump,  or  a  broom 
or  brush.  If  there  is  any  indication  of 
skin  disease,  the  part  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  broom  or  brush  so  as  to  get  the 
oil  well  into  the  skin.  Where,  crude  oil 
is  used,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  skin 
and  hair  are  improved  in  appearance. 
Where  any  of  the  coal  tar  dips  are  used, 
at  least  two  applications  should  be  made 
at  intervals  of  seven  days.  Where  the 
floors  of  the  pens  or  sheds  are  of  dirt, 
a  liberal  application  of  oil  will  keep 
down  the  dust  as  well  as  aid  in  killing 
lice. 


At  Work  For  You 


Above  is  pictured  one  corner  of  the  new  mammoth  daylight  foundry  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  four  thousand  Case  workmen  who,  with 
every  modern  appliance  to  insure  accurate  work,  are  daily  working  for  American  farmers. 

Which — Steam,  Kerosene  or  Gasoline? 


Case  engines  and  Case  threshers  are  entirely  designed 
and  built  at  the  Case  factory.  We  know  that  you  farmers 
want  dependable  machinery  which  will  deliver  the  goods 
at  any  and  at  all  times. 

Because  of  the  splendid  performance  of  Case  threshing 
rigs,  most  farmersnowadays  think  first  of  Case.  In  fact,  our 
sales  have  grown  so  rapidly  that  now  we  build  and  sell 
each  year  more  threshing  rigs  than  the  next  three  thresh- 
ing concerns  combined.  One  reason  for  this  preference 
for  Case  is  that  we  guarantee  that  any  Case  threshing 
outfit  will  do  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  on  a  given  job. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  buying  an  outfit,  buy  Case, 
work  done,  be  sure  that  the  thresherman  has  a  Case  outfit.   You  will  be  money  ahead 
Send  today  for  our  new  catalog.    It  will  tell  you  the  details. 


In  each  class  Case  engines  lead  simply  because  they  have 
proved  by  actual  work  that  they  are  all  we  claim  for  them. 

For  years  Case  steam  engines  have  been  acknowledged  the 
most  powerful,  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  most  economical. 
Year  by  year  we  set  the  pace  in  improvements. 

Case  steam  engines  meet  the  bcilerlaws  of  all  states  and  prov- 
inces.   For  steady  power  for  threshing  they  are  without  equal. 

If  you  want  a  gas  or  kerosene  tractor  withyour  threshing  ma- 
chine. Case  builds  four  sizes,  10-20,  12-25,  20-40  and  30-60.  You've 
probably  read  a  great  deal  about  them  lately  and  heard  still  more. 
Better  be  safe  than  sorry.  If  you  are  having  your 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  711  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Founded  1842 


&  New  Tires 
H  OldOnes 


are  certain  if— 


you  first  cleanse  seeds  of  smuts  by 
the  most  scientific  treatment,  as  recom- 
mended by  .  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — 

FO/mfflD£f/yOE 

'  *Whe  Farmer's  Triend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys  grain 
smuts  and  fungus  growths.  It  prevents 
flax  wilt,  also  scab  and  black-leg  on  po- 
tatoes. Rids  stables  and  chicken  houses 
of  disease  germs  and  flies.  No  up-to- 
date  farmer  should  be  without  a  supply 
of  Formaldehyde — the  best  bears  the 
Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works  label— 
35  cents  in  pound  bottles  at  your  dealer 
with  complete  directions.  Big  illustrated 
hand-book  sent  free  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Don't  Cut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ARSORBINE 

*^        TPAuE  WAR*  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFK 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind. Por  Boils.  Bruises.  Old  Sores,  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  S2  a  bottl* 
it  druggists  or  delivered.    Will  tell  more  If  you  write. 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.O.  F..21 1  Temple  St.. Sprtngfleld.Masgs 


*  STAR  * 
Self  Feeder 

Solves  the  labor  problem— Saves 
time,  money,  feed.  Matures  pigs 
earlier  and  cheaper — 3  compart- 
ments, corn,  mineral,  tankage — 
four  sizes  made  for  30  to  80  bogs 
— adjustable  feed  control,  filled 
weekly. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

Write  for  ourfree  booklet — "Self  Feoders  as  Money  Makers"— Get 
our  terms  before  buying.    Reference,  City  National  Bank- 
Agents  Wanted 

STAR  SELF   FEEDER  COMPANY 

1  5(J4  Wallace  Block  La  Fayette.  Indiana 


Us  Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY BACK 

Baird's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BATED  MANTJFACTTJRING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 


CASH  \ BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.  Established  1810. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I Q  22  S*»p  Feed 
10  r 


at  a  T -oo  6iliailzid 
'Crlnder.      |  $1  I  Steel  Wind  Hill. 

I  We  manufacture  all  sizes 
Sstyles.    It  Willi 
jpay  you  to  in- 1 
Iveatigate.  Write 
■tor  catalog  and  i 
'price  list.  ' 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kaunas 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
ellver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
Showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN- 
SAS FARMER. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

K  ansas   Farmer   Dairy  Glut 

Care  Jvlust  Be  'Taken  In   Taking  Samples  For  Test 


IY  ORDER  to  make  the  butter  fat 
test  reliable,  the  sample  must  be 
properly  taken.  We  fear  some  of 
our  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  members 
have  not  followed  the  instructions  given 
in  our  issue  of  May  13  in  taking  their 
samples.  A  test  of  over  9  per  cent  but- 
ter fat  could  only  occur  in  a  cow  almost 
dry.  One  cow  recently  completed  a 
year's  record  with  an  average  butter  fat 
test  of  over  8  per  cent,  but  it  is  so  un- 
usual that  this  cow  is  considered  a 
freak. 

Two  samples  sent  in  by  members  for 
the  June  test  have  tested  over  9  per  cent. 
This  is  so  unusual  that  these  tests  will 
have  to  be  verified  before  being  placed 
in  the  records.  We  know  all  the  mem- 
bers will  be  anxious  to  have  their  rec- 
ords accurate  and  we  suggest  that  this 
article  in  the  May  13  issue  be  referred 
to  before  taking  each  sample. 

Remember,  all  the  milk  drawn  must 
be  in  the  pail  when  the  sample  is  taken. 
It  must  be  thoroughly  stirred.  Pour  the 
milk  from  one  pail  to  another  two  or 
three  times  and  then  immediately  take 
out  the  sample.  Only  by  so  doing  will 
the  sample  give  the  true  butter  fat  test. 

We  have  arranged  to  supply  two-ounce 
bottles  with  the  proper  container  for 
mailing.  These  will  cost  our  club  mem- 
bers 10  cents  for  each  set  of  bottle  and 
container.  In  taking  the  sample,  enough 
should  be  taken  from  the  morning's  milk 
to  fill  the  bottle  half  full.  Fill  the  bot- 
tle with  the  sample  from  the  night's 
milking.  Unless  the  bottles  are  filled 
the  milk  will  churn  and  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  make  the  test. 

It  is  of  no  value  to  have  a  butter  fat 
test  that  is  inaccurate.  You  want  to 
know  exactly  how  much  butter  fat  your 
cow  is  making — you  can  know  this  by 
getting  an  accurate  test. 

The  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  a  fixed 
characteristic.  A  cow's  milk  will  not 
vary  much  in  test  during  the  year.  As 
the  year  progresses  it  will  gradually  get 
richer,  the  highest  test  being  just  before 
the  cow  goes  dry.  After  you  have  once 
had  a  fair  test  made  you  can  predict 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
how  the  test,  will  run  from  week  to 
week. 

To  increase  the  total  quantity  of  but- 
ter fat,  the  quantity  of  milk  must  be 
increased.  No  method  of  feeding  can 
vary  the  test. 

Skim  Milk  Value 

The  question  asked  by  Elise  Regier, 
regarding  the  value  of  skim  milk,  will 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  all  dairy  club 
members,  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
herewith  giving  our  reply  to  her: 

To  get  at  the  money  value  of  skim 
milk,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something' 
about  the  results  that  can  be  secured 
from  feeding  it.  Skim  milk  and  corn  go 
well  together,  each  supplying  the  other's 
deficiency.  In  feeding  skim  milk  to  pigs, 
the  best  results  will  follow  feeding  one 
pound  of  corn  to  three  pounds — about  a 
quart  and  a  half — of  skim  milk.  Fed  in 
this  way,  100  pounds  of  skim  milk  is 
worth  about  32  cents  when  corn  is  worth 
60  cents  a  bushel.  In  feeding  it  to 
calves,  the  value  will  be  about  the  same. 


Father  Helped  Select  Cow 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
how  I  am  getting  along.  Father  helped 
me  buy  my  cow.  I  paid  $85  for  her  and 
she  is  five,  years  old.  She  is  giving  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-seven  pounds  of 


milk  a  day.  I  am  selling  my  cream  to 
the  creamery  and  I  am  giving  part  of 
my  skim  milk  to  the  calf,  the  rest  I  am 
giving  to  papa. 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  my 
test  yet,  but  I  don't  know  why.  I  am 
going  to  write  and  see  why  they  do  not 
send  me  the  test.  I  sent  the  milk  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

I  will  send  you  a  picture  in  the  next 
letter.  But  I  want  to  say  that  my  calf 
is  doing  just  fine.  Papa  offered  me  $10 
right  away  for  the  calf. — Harold  M. 
Bentz,  Marion  County. 


Milking  Three  Times  a  Day 

I  have  rend  a  few  interesting  letters 
in  Kansas  Farmer,  so  I  will  write  one 
also. 

Have  taken  a  picture  of  my  cow  and 
myself,  but  it  is  not  very  good,  so  I 
will  have  it  taken  again  and  send  it  to 
you  later. 

My  cow  is  doing  fine.  She  is  now 
giving  above  seventy-two  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  I  milk  her  three  times  a 
day.  I  sell  the  cream  to  the  creamery 
and  the  skim  milk  to  my  father.  If 
corn  is  worth  60  cents  a  bushel,  what 
then  is  the  value  of  skim  milk? 

I  am  glad  I  joined  the  dairy  club.  I 
read  about  it  in  Kansas  Farmer  and 
learn  much  about  it. 

I  sent  a  sample  of  milk  to  Manhattan 
June  19  but  have  not  received  an  answer 
yet.  Did  I  send  that  sample  too  late? — 
Elise  Regies,  Butler  County. 


Owns  Three  Head  of  Cattle 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and 
received  the  year's  supply  of  records  the 
day  I  wrote  the  other  letter.  I  will  send 
you  the  April  blank  in  a  few  days. 

My  cow  is  sure  a  dandy.  She  is  very 
gentle  and  the  calf  is  in  good  condition. 
He  is  a.  rich,  dark  red.  I  now  have 
three  head  of  cattle — my  cow,  a  heifer 
papa  gave  me  last  spring,  and  my  cow's 
calf. 

I  will  send  you  my  blanks  as  soon  as 
I  hear  how  much  the  milk  tested.  Mar- 
tha's cream  is  fine. — Lela  Mae  Hatnes, 
Rawlins  County. 


Cows  Need  Plenty  of  Water 

Cows  giving  milk  must  have  an  abun- 
dance of  water  and  it  should  be'  clean. 
Unless  you  have  carried  water  to  a  milk 
cow  until  she  would  drink  no  more,  you 
have  no  idea  how  much  she  will  drink. 
Milk  is  over  80  per  cent  water,  and  this 
all  comes  from  the  water  the  cow  drinks. 
Nothing  will  pull  your  cow  down  in  milk 
flow  more  quickly  than  will  lack  of 
water.  Be  sure  she  has  all  she  will  drink 
every  day  even  if  you  have  to  carry  it 
to  her. 


Be  sure  and  send  for  sample  bottles 
and  mailing  cases  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready made  arrangements  for  them.  We 
can  supply  a  bottle  and  mailing  case  for 
10  cents.  We  can  also  send  you  cor- 
rosive sublimate  tablets  for  10  cents  a 
dozen  if  you  cannot  get  them  at  the'drug 
store  or  cream  station.  Remember  these 
corrosive,  sublimate  tablets  are  deadly 
poison  and  should  never  be  put  near  the 
mouth. 


There  is  less  loss  from  damaged  hay 
in  large  stacks  or  ricks  than  in  small 
ones,  but  a  stack  at  its  best  is  a  make- 
shift in  a  humid  climate. 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COW  AND  HEIFER  CALF  OWXED  BY  HARVtY 
RUSSELL,  SCOTT  COUNTY. — MEMBER  KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB 


"Why  buy  new  tires  at  high  prices — 
your  old  tires  are  just  as  good!  We 
can  save  60%  for  you  when  we  re- 
construct the  old  tires  you  are  about 
to  junk. 

TANL0  TRAVEL  LOOK  AT  THESE 

TIRES  PRICES 

All  you  do  is  send  us  Ford  (  30x3  $5.00 

your  old  worn-out  tires.  Sizes  )  30x3'/2 . .  6.00 
When    we    return    them  32x3'/2 . .  7.00 

they  are  new,  both  in  ap-  33x4  9.50 

pearance  and  wearing  34x4  10.00 

quality.     They  are  abso-  35x4'/2 ..  13.00 

lutely  guaranteed  to  run  3Gx4'/2 ..  13.50 

3.500  miles.  90  per  cent  37x5  18.00 

puncture   and  blow-out 

proof.    Send  in  a  trial  order  today  or  write 

us  for  our  free  circular  and  price-list. 

We  also  carry  Tanlo  Tires  in  stock 
at  these  prices.  ,  Order  today. 

J?x3   $  7.00  34x4  $14.00 

12x3/2   8.00  35X4%  "'ft"? 

It*3'/'   9.75  36x4'/2   18.00 

83x4   13.50  37x5.!   i&OO 


TANLO  RUBBER 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

1780  Tanlo  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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III  IOXI4-  FOOT 

Portable  Garage 


For  Autos  and  Tractors 

r  Lancer  atze*  In  proportion  —  Also  for  two  or  mora  machines. 

This  Butler  Round  Euf  Garage  will  afford  perma- 
nent protection  for  your  Auto  or  Tractor.  Easily 
erected,  moved  or  enlarged.   Being  All-Steel  is  Fire- 
i  Proof  and  Weather  Proof.  Equipped  with  locking 
doors,  window,  ventilators,  tool  shelf,  etc.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet,  giving  full 
information  and  prices. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO., 

Grain  Bins.Thresher'B 
Tanks.Steel  Products. 

28?  Butler  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


A 
$45 

Fourtoen-ioeb  swell  front,  37-inch  wool-lined 
skirt,  3-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  solid 
steel  fork.  ( 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Larimer  St.     Denver,  Cole. 

CATALOG  FREE'' 


-IbrrerlauteR|NARY 

*  V6TfcR.~C0LLE0E 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOtW  ■*     ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG-TERM  HAUTE.tMt 


Agate  Line 
.16 


.30 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau   of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22.000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer   61,253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace'a  Farmer    80,000 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 
Tht  Farmer'*  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140.855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63,454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67.820 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100.000 

Chicago,  111. 
Breeders'  Gazette   90,000 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer....  174.121 

Birmingham,  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las. Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  Line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio.  }    256.86 1 

(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit.  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


.40 
3.00 


.60 

.30 


.40 
.50 


.60 
.80 


.23 


$1.12'/ 


1,863.465  SB.4&V, 
These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  individual  fields. 

For  further  information 

address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  representative. 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep..  3S1  4th  Ave., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Preventing  and  Destroying  Lice 


POULTRY  lice  exist  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  they  are  most  trou- 
blesome during  the  summer,  espe- 
cially in  July  and  August.  They  re- 
main inactive  while  the  weather  is  cold, 
but  as  soon  as  higher  temperatures  re- 
turn they  are  out  of  their  winter  quar- 
ters, ready  to  attack  the  fowls.  Even 
if  the  poultry  house  appears  clean  and 
no  lrce  are  visible,  look  out  for  them. 
The  earlier  you  tackle  them  the  better, 
before  they  become  too  active,  for  the 
longer  you  wait  the  more  plentiful  will 
be  the  hordes  of  the  enemy. 

Filth  of  all  kinds  furnishes  a  breeding 
place  for  lice.  They  abound  where 
fowls  are  overcrowded.  The  little  red 
mites  will  breed  in  the  droppings  and 
in  dirty  nest  boxes.  They  hide  in  every 
crack  and  crevice,  during  the  day,  and 
come  out  on  the  roosts  at  night  to  an- 
noy the  fowls.  These  are  more  easily 
prevented  and  destroyed  than  the  large 
gray  lice,  which  seldom  leave  the  fowl's 
body.  Each  individual  fowl  must  be 
handled  and  a  close  search  made.  If 
lice  are  found,  apply  a  little  sweet  oil 
or  a  little  melted  lard,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
sassafras.  Drop  it  from  a  sewing  ma- 
chine can  or  a  medicine  dropper.  Use 
only  a  drop  or  two,  as  grease  often  kills 
young  chicks  by  closing  up  the  pores  of 
the  body.  By  keeping  a  keen  eye  on 
the  young  poultry,  the  presence  of  lice 
can  be  detected  by  the  following  symp- 
toms: Diarrhea,  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  ap- 
pearance. They  will  droop  and  mope, 
and  become  very  thin  and  weak.  Slow 
growing  and  constant  crying  are  marked 
symptoms.  When  any  or  all  of  these 
appear,  look  on  the  head,  neck,  vent,  and 
under  the  wings  for  the  large  gray  lice. 
When  young  chicks  seem  to  eat  with 
difficulty,  look  on  the  throat  in  front 
for  the  lice,  for  a  few  lice  on  the  throat 
will  kill  most  chicks. 

Keep  a  clean  dust  bath  within  easy 
reach  of  the  fowls,  and  they  will  rid 
themselves  of  the  little  red  mites.  If 
they  refuse  to  use  the  dust  bath  in  the 
poultry  house  during  the  summer,  spade 
up  a  fresh  clean  spot  in  the  yard,  and 
see  how  freely  they  will  wallow  on  it. 
They  like  a  moist  place  to  wallow  in, 
rather  than  a  dry  one.  An  unhealthy 
fowl  will  not  dust  itself  regularly.  Keep 
all  such  away  from  the  others,  and 
sprinkle  them  daily  with  fresh  insect 
powder,  being  careful  to  get  the  pow- 
der well  under  the  feathers.  To  make 
your  own  insect  powder,  take  half  a 
bushel  of  pulverized  air-slaked  lime,  ten 
pounds  of  flower  of  sulphur  and  one 
ounce  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Stir  well 
with  a  stick.  When  dry  it  can  be  safely 
handled.  Drive  all  the  fowls  out  of  the 
house  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning, 
then  throw  the  mixture  over  the  roosts, 
walls,  floors,  into  the  nest  boxes  and 
into  every  crack  and  crevice.  This  may 
seem  too  much  like  work,  but  it  pays. 
You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  your  poul- 
try, allow  lice  to  sap  their  blood  all 
summer,  and  then  look  for  a  large  sup- 
ply of  eggs  in  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter. If  the  lice  have  gotten  a  good 
start  on  you,  the  task  will  be  more 
laborious.  The  liquid  process  is  then 
the  only  sure  remedy.  To  a  tubful  of 
strong  soapsuds  add  half  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Saturate  everything  in 
the  poultry  house,  walls,  roof,  nest  boxes 
and  floor.  Close  the  house  and  burn 
one  pound  of  sulphur  in  it.  Repeat 
every  week  till  the  lice  are  all  destroyed. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  a  speedy  cure 
for  lice,  but  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  it.  Cut  up  half  a  pound 
of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water; 
place  on  the  stove;  when  the  water  boils 
and  the  soap  is  dissolved,  remove  and 
add  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil.  Stir  with 
a  paddle  until  a  creamy  mess  is  formed, 
which  becomes  a  jelly  when  cold.  Add 
ten  gallons  of  water  or  soapsuds  from 
the  family  washing,  and  the  emulsion  is 
ready  for  use,  to  be  sprayed  all  over  the 
poultry  house. 

Remedy  for  Scaly  Legs 

A  correspondent  wants  a  remedy  for 
an  aggravated  case  of  scaly  legs,  saying 
that  the  usual  remedy  of  coal  oil  and 
lard  failed  to  clean  the  legs.  Maybe  the 
inquirer  did  not  apply  the  remedy  long 
enough,  for  if  persisted  in  this  remedy 
will  clean  the  legs  of  all  scales.  It  will 
take  several  applications  to  take  the 
scales  from  the  legs  of  some  fowls  that 
are  badly  afflicted,  and  the  lard  and  ker- 
osene should  be  applied  two  or  three 


times  a  week  for  a  month.  If  you  want 
the  legs  of  your  scaly-legged  fowls 
cleaned  up  in  a  hurry,  so  as  to  take 
them  to  some  show  or  fair,  you  can 
accelerate  the  cure  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  above  rem- 
edy. Another  plan  is  to  anoint  the  legs 
with  sweet  oil,  in  which  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  has  been  mixed,  then  wrap 
the  legs  tightly  with  a  cotton  or  woolen 
bandage.  After  the  bandage  has  been  on 
a  few  days,  take  it  off  and  grease  the 
legs  again,  or  if  preferred  you  can  leave 
the  bandage  on  and  soak  thoroughly  with 
the  oil  and  acid  again.  If  carbolated 
vaseline  is  handy  it  will  take  the  place 
of  the  sweet  oil  and  carbolic  acid,  as 
one  might,  if  not  careful,  put  too  much 
acid  in  the  oil  and  hurt  the  fowl's  legs. 
When  you  finally  take  off  the  bandage 
you  will  have  to  be  careful  of  the  fowls 
for  a  few  days,  for  the  legs  will  be  very 
tender,  and  we  have  seen  them  bleed 
when  the  scales  have  been  extra  thick. 
If  the  hens  see  blood  on  the  legs  of 
other  fowls  they  are  apt  to  pick  at  them 
until  their  legs  get  very  sore,  so  it 
would  be  well  to  isolate  those  hens  that 
have  been  treated  until  such  time  as 
their  legs  are  normal  again.  After  the 
scales  are  off  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub 
the  legs  occasionally  with  sweet  oil, 
without  any  acid,  and  this  will  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  Remember  that 
these  scales  on  the  legs  of  the  fowls  are 
parasites  and  prey  on  the  blood  of  the 
fowls,  also  that  they  are  contagious  and 
if  a  few  fowls  are  affected  they  will 
soon  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
balance  of  the  flock. 


See  that  the  chicks  are  not  over- 
crowded. Remember  that  as  they  grow 
larger  they  need  more  room. 

Overfeeding  often  gets  away  with 
quite  a  number  of  chicks,  but  not  as 
many  as  die  from  over-crowded  condi- 
tions. 


Shade  for  the  chickens  during  hot 
weather  is  as  essential  as  good  food. 
They  won't  thrive  if  they  have  to  be  in 
the  hot  sun  all  day. 

Avoid  crowding  by  keeping  in  small 
flocks,  and  by  providing  roomy  coops. 
Thin  out  if  there  are  too  many  chicks. 

Broody  hens  should  be  removed  to 
slat-bottomed  coops  as  soon  as  discov- 
ered. Leave  them  there  till  they  for- 
get it. 


Clean  fresh  water  lessens  disease. 
Filthy  drinking  water  is  the  source  of 
much  trouble.  Clean  the  drinking  pans 
frequently. 

If  hens  are  lousy,  rub  a  piece  of  blue 
ointment,  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  the  skin 
just  beneath  the  vent  and  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wings. 


Mites  are  sure  to  accumulate  if  the 
droppings  are  not  removed  from  the 
poultry  house  every  week,  and  the  roosts 
sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  a 
disinfectant. 


After  the  grass  gets  tough,  chicks  can 
catch  more  bugs  and  worms  and  will 
grow  better  on  loose  soil.  The  cornfield 
furnishes  ideal  conditions  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  young  flock. 

There  can  be  no  error  in  mixing  cut 
vegetables  and  other  soft  food  for  the 
fowls,  for  their  nature  craves  it.  There 
are  eggs  in  potatoes,  and  the  squash 
adds  a  nice  flavor  to  poultry  meat.  One 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  for  them  is 
young  clover  cut  fine,  and  they  are  very 
fond  of  it. 


Give  animal  food  to  the  hens  in  time, 
before  they  quit  laying,  and  it  will  hurry 
them  through  the  molting  season.  They 
will  not  then  stand  around  looking  hag- 
gard and  miserable  for  weeks,  but  will 
go  to  singing,  and  soon  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness again.  You  will  be  sure  of  plenty 
of  eggs  in  the  fall. 

Little  chickens  cannot  be  kept  on  grass 
to  good  advantage,  unless  they  have 
some  way  of  getting  grit  or  are  fur- 
nished with  it,  for  they  will  soon  droop 
and  die  unless  they  have  something  with 
which  to  grind  their  food.  It  is  well  to 
move  the  coop  often  so  as  to  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  grass,  but  don't  forget 
that  thfv  must  also  have  their  box  of 
grit  or  sheila  in  order  to  do  well. 


/^OUNT  your  fence  posts  and  you  will  find  one 
out  of  every  eight  has  to  be  replaced  this  year. 
The  same  will  be  true  next  year,  and  the  next. 
PUT  AN  END  TO  THIS  LOSS-end  all  repairs 
and  replacements  by  using 


CREOSOTED 
Tfellow  Pine 


POS 


That's  the  way  to  end  all  your  fence  troubles.  Building 

the  beat  galvanized  fence  on  flimsy  short-lived  posts — the  untreated  kind,  has 
been  a  necessary  evil  in  the  past,  but  now  you  can  secure  lasting  satisfaction  by 
using  L-B  Creosoted  Posts  that  increase  the  value  of  your  farm  and  add  years  to 
the  fencing  itself —all  at  about  the  same  price,  very  little  more  than  you  now 
pay  for  the  ordinary  kind. 

Creosoted  Fence  Posts  Meet  All  Requirements 

They  withstand  the  ravages  of  time.  They  are  decay-proof  and  never  split  or  peel  or 
break — providing  they  bear  the  L-B  trade-mark,  the  guarantee  of  perfect  creosoting, 


tells  the  story 
of  creosoteand 

Send  for  it  today. 


FREE  BOOK 

the  L-B  process, 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you— 
insist  on  posts  branded  with  the 
Long  -  Bell  trade-mark.  It  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  posts  have  been 
treated  with  pure  creosote  in 
airtight  cylinders,  under  enor- 
pressure. 

The  Long-Bell 

Lumber  Company 

Dept.  112     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

Dept.  112,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  me  yoarFREE  Book,  "The  Post  Everlasting 
all  postage  paid. 


Name 


Postoffice. 


R.F.D.  ... 


...Box.. 


 State  > 


National 
Tractor- 
Farming 
Demonstration 


£t  £t 

An  exhibition  of  national  importance  to  be  held 
in  the  "Greatest  Tractor-Selling  Territory  in  the 
World."  A  Great  Educational  Event !  A  Short  Course 
in  Power  Farming. 

£t  $t 

All  of  the  big  Tractor  Manufacturers,  Plow  Com- 
panies, Road-Grading  Machines  and  Accessory  Lines 
will  be  represented. 

H  r^I 

A  Tractor-Farming  Demonstration  of  this  magni- 
tude has  never  been  attempted  before.  100,000  Farm- 
ers, Dealers,  Contractors  and  Salesmen  will  attend. 

$t  it 

Write  F.  W.  Tyler,  Commercial  Club,  Hutchinson,  for  further 
particulars. 


Hutchinson,  Kan.,  July  24-28,  1916 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 


r 

■  Offers  best  advantages.    Oldest  in  Kansas, 

■  large  enrollment  and  fine  equipment.  De- 
I  mand  for  graduates  greater  than  we  can 

I   ,  .  supply.     Course! :  Bookkeeping, 

I   f^HBHH  Shorthand.  Civil    Service.  Our 
H   raHRMsHHI  etuuents  succeed  bei/ause  they  go  to 
tj^g9BH|H   the  employer  trained  for  real  work. 
'  l^^a^HaB      Write  for  Catalog  "D"  to  the 

■  WMHWM  school  with  a  spirit  of  true  help- 
B   ^Hifl  fulness  and  friendship. 


LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Lawrence,  Kansas 


Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165  J£ 

Tou  can  learn  quickly  and  cheaply 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    into   a   paying  job. 
Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


With  our  regular  course  in  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  /CANS. 


CATALOG 
FREE 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280    Acres,    two   streams,    two   sets  im- 
provements;    175     acres    under  irrigation, 
fenced     and     cross-fenced,     outside     range,  i 
$10.00  per  acre.    No  trade  considered.     This  | 

19  C.  A^fvELLIS,  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

FOR  RENT 

480  Acres  Unimproved  Wheat  Land,  one 

mile  west  of  Shields,  Lane  County.  Refer- 
ence required. 

M.  F.  CAVANAUGH     -     Scott  City,  Kansas 

I  ouiranna    Knn    wm  sell  my  new  home 
UdWI  mil/C;  rxdll.  there,     or     trade  for 
North  Central  Kansas  farm. 
W.  H.  McCLURE     -     REPUBLIC,  KANSAS 

One  Thousand  Acre  Stock  Ranch  in  Kan-, 
sas  to  exchange  for  rental  property  or  mer- 
chandise.    W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

20  ACRES,    2V2    mi.    business   center  Mc- 
Alester,   city   15,000;   all   tillable,   dry  black 
bottom;    11   a.    cultivation;    fine   for  truck, 
fruit  and  poultry.     $35  per  a.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

120  Acres  Bottom,  100  cultivation,  cotton, 
corn,  alfalfa;  fences  hog-tight;  large  house. 
Terms.     Owner,  ,1.  F.  Greene,  Hanna,  Okla. 

IDEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
if  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  CATTLE  RANCH. 

"YOUR  OPPORTUNITY" 

1,120  acres  improved,  all  smooth,  best  of 
soil,  free  from  rock.  Sheet  water  at  85  feet, 
3V2  miles  to  shipping  point,  5%  miles  to 
county  seat.  Fair  house,  barn,  shedding, 
fence,  etc.    Price,  terms,  $12  per  acre. 

CARTER  REALTY  &  ABSTRACT  CO. 
Leoti  (County  Seat  of  Wichita  Co.),  Kansas 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  t« 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $8,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CAR!  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


320  ACRES 

Two  miles  of  town,  all  smooth,  tillable  land, 
nicely  located,  nicely  divided  into  farming 
land,  meadow  and  tame  grass,  well  watered, 
close  to  school,  splendid  neighborhood.  Write 
for  full  particulars  and  descriptive  booklet 
of  farm  bargains. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO..  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

LOUISIANA  LANU 

We  are  offering  25,000  acres  of  our  cut- 
over  uplands  for  sale  and  settlement.  The 
price  ranges  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Lands  are  located  in  Bossier 
County,  La.,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  and  ad- 
joining on  the  east  the  celebrated  Caddo 
Oil  Fiend.  We  are  offering  a  good  invest- 
ment. These  lands  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  crops,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  Write  for  booklet. 
Address  Land  Department,  S.  H.  ItoltnRer  & 
Company,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Suppose  a  neighbor  should  desire 
To  light  a  candle  at  your  fire, 
Would  it  deprive  your  flame  of  light 
Because  another  profits  by  't? 

— Robert  Lloyd. 


Men  and  women  are  only  children 
grown.  If  in  the  child  has  been  culti- 
vated the  love  of  good  reading  and  good 
companions,  if  in  him  has  been  rooted 
the  principles  of  right  living,  all  these 
things  will  be  a  part  of  him  when  he 
reaches  manhood. 


thought  and  care  that  will  influence  him 
to  know  the  real  value  of  life.  He  may 
even  then  fall  short  of  the  parents' 
hopes,  but  the  struggle  to  live  right  will 
not  be  nearly  so  hard  if  the  principles 
of  right  living  are  lovingly  taught  in 
the  early  years  and  appeals  are  made  to 
his  reason  before  it  is  too  late. 


A  nation  is  made  great,  not  by  its 
fruitful  acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cul- 
tivate them;  not  by  its  great  forests, 
but  by  the  men  who  use  them;  not  by 
its  mines,  but  by  the  men  who  work  in 
them;  not  by  its  railways,  but  by  the 
men  who  build  and  run  them.  America 
was  a  great  land  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered it;  Americana  have  made  it  a 
great  nation. — Lyman  Abbott. 

Table  Appearance  Important 

While  the  way  a  meal  is  cooked  has 
much  to  do  with  making  it  appetizing 
or  unappetizing,  the  way  it  is  served  is 
also  important.  A  well  cooked  meal 
served  on  a  soiled  table  cloth  has  lost  a 
part  of  its  value. 

Preserves  and  jams  set  on  and  off  the 
table   meal   after   meal   without  being 


Cockroach  Remedy 

The  cockroach  is  a  hard  insect  to  de- 
stroy and  success  usually  results  only 
from  long,  careful,  persistent  treatment 
with  either  one  of  the  better  powders 
sold  on  the  market  for  that  purpose  or 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  flour 
with  one  part  of  plaster  of  paris.  Set 
this  dry  mixture  in  a  low  flat  dish 
where  the  roaches  can  reach  it  and  put 
a  saucer  of  water  beside  it.-  Any  roach 
that  eats  and  drinks  at  these  two  dishes 
will  cease  to  be  troublesome.  Powdered 
sweet  chocolate  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  scattered  about  cracks  and 
crevices  will  also  help  to  reduce  cock- 
roaches. —  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Home-Made  Summer  Drinks 

When  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppres- 
sive, nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  a 
cool,  appetizing  drink. 


BABY 


BABY 


"Will  he  VP  ell  and  Hafifiy  W 77/ ^  he TJnhafifiy  and  Cross 


If  H 


Has  the  Right  Food 
Has  a  Bath  Every  Day 
And  is  Kept  Dry  and  Clean 
Has  His  Meals  Served  on  Time 
Sleeps  Alone  in  a  Quiet,  Cool  Place 
Breathes  Fresh  Air  Day  and  Night 
Is   Given   Pure,   Cool   Water  to 
Drink 

Is  Dressed  According  to  the  Wea- 
ther 

Is  Protected  from  Flies  and  Mos- 
quitoes 

Is  Kept  Away  from  Sick  Folks 

and  Crowds 
Does  Not  Have  to  be  "Shown  Off" 

for  Visitors 

NOBODY  SHOULD  KISS  HIM  ON 
THE  MOUTH— NOT  EVEN  HIS 
MOTHER 


If  H, 


Is  Fed  at  the  Family  Table 
Is  Taken  Up  Whenever  He  Cries 
Is  Allowed  to  Go  Thirsty 
Is  Not  Kept  Dry  and  Clean 
Is  Taken  to  the  "Movies" 
Is  Kept  Up  Late 
Is  Bounced  Up  and  Down 
Is  Bothered  by  Flies  and  Mosqui- 
toes 

Is  Given  a  Pacifier 
Is  Dosed  with  Medicine 
Is  Teased   and   Made   to  "Show 
Off" 

Is  Not  a  Fresh -Air  Baby 

IT  IS  EASIER  TO  KEEP  BABY 
WELL  THAN  TO  CURE  HIM 
WHEN  HE  GETS  SICK 

— Department  of  Child  Hygiene 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 


emptied  and  the  dish  washed,  also  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  table  and  weaken 
the  appetite.  Such  things  will  be  better 
relished  if  served  in  small  quantities,  re- 
turning to  the  jar  any  that  is  left  in 
the  dish. 

The  influence  of  the  appearance  of  the 
meal  upon  the  taste  is  greater  than 
many  realize,  which  must  account  for 
the  carelessness  of  some  housewives  we 
have  known,  in  this  matter. 

"Kicks  and  Cuffs" 

"He's  getting  too  old  to  be  kicked  and 
cuffed  around"  is  a  remark  that  reached 
our  ears  recently  on  a  street  car.  We 
wanted  to  turn  square  around  and  look 
into  the  face  of  that  mother — we  know 
she  was  a  mother  for  her  young  son 
went  to  the  front  of  the  car  though  she 
told  him  not  to  do  so. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  it 
developed  that  the  object  of  the  remark 
was  a  neighbor's  son  who  had  become 
unmanageable.  We  could  not  help  pity- 
ing the  child  and  wondering  what  his 
future  would  be,  prepared  for  amid  such 
influences. 

Such  parents  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  need  of  reformatories  and  jails. 
They  know  not  how  to  control  their 
temper,  it  is  meted  out  to  the  children, 
and  they  in  turn  follow  their  example 
until  outside  help  is  called  in  to  restrain 
them. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  moulding  of 
manly  men  and  womanly  women  is  not 
recognized  as  the  highest  calling  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  child  should  be  born 
into  the   world  without  receiving  the 


The  use  of  sugar  syrup  will  be  eco- 
nomical in  preparing  drinks,  as  it  will 
easily  mix  with  the  other  liquid,  whereas 
sugar  is  seldom  dissolved  thoroughly 
and  consequently  more  is  required  to 
satisfy  the  taste.  Stir  a  cupful  of  sugar 
in  one-half  cupful  of  water  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Cook  this  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  This  syrup  can 
be  made  in  large  quantities  and  kept  on 
hand. 

A  slice  of  lemon  in  a  glass  of  iced  tea 
adds  a  pleasant  flavor.  The  tea  can  be 
made  double  strength  and  diluted.  Tea 
is  so  easily  made  that  it  may  be  pre- 
pared at  any  time.  Since  indifferently 
made  tea  is  neither  palatable  nor  health- 
ful, care  should  be  used  in  buying  and 
preparing  this  drink. 

Iced  coffee  also  quenches  the  thirst. 
The.  coffee  left  from  breakfast  may  be 
strained,  sweetened  and  diluted  with 
cream  and  chilled.  A  tablespoonful  of 
ice  cream  added  to  the  cold  coffee  im- 
proves the  flavor. 

Fruit  punch  can  be  easily  made.  This 
requires  one-half  cupful  syrup,  one-half 
cupful  cold  tea,  three-eighths  cupful  or- 
ange juice,  and  one-sixth  cupful  lemon 
juice.  To  this  mixture  add  one-half 
pint  ginger  just  before  serving.  A  thin 
slice  of  orange  will  also  increase  the 
flavor.  In  preparing  this,  combine  all 
liquids  excepting  the  ginger,  adding  gin- 
ger and  slice  of  orange  at  time  of 
serving. 

Mint  punch  is  made  by  combining  the 
juice  of  one  orange  and  the  juice  of  a 
half  lemon.  This  is  sweetened  with  one- 
fourth  cupful  syrup  and  diluted  with 


Vlctrola  VI,  $25 

Other  styles  $15  to  $400 

/"PHE  Victrola  gives 
everybody  the  kind  of 
music  they  like  best. 

The  many  different  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola  make  it  possible 
(or  every  home  to  have  one  of  these 
wonderful  instruments. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at  any  Victor  deal- 
er's.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  C*. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


VictiDla 


Kill  All  Files!  TtK.f:s"' 

Placed  anywhere, Daley  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

.  Laataallaeaaon.  Mad* 
Bpf  metal,  can't  .puTor 
7tlp  over;  will  not  soil  3c 
^Injure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effective.   Abk  foe 

aisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  eeat 

by  express,  prepaid,  11.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  100  QeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


A  New  Crochet  Boole 

[Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  59 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  19c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Crocheted 

V  sV 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Framer,  T»p#k*,  Km. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crop*, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  land*, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  Inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.    No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


July  8,  1910 

water  until  it  is  of  suitable  strength. 
Just  before  serving  add  mint  leaves. 

Blackberry  nectar  requires  one  cupful 
blackberry  juice,  two  tablespoonfuls  or- 
ange juice,  the  same  amount  of  lemon 
juice,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  syrup. 
Combine  these,  strain,  and  cool.  An- 
other way  of  preparing  this  drink  is  to 
use  one-half  cupful  of  shredded  pine- 
apple, one-eighth  cupful  blackberry  juice, 
the  same  amount  of  lemon  juice,  one- 
fourth  cupful  orange  juice,  and  one- 
fourth  cupful  syrup.  Dilute  this  mix- 
ture with  water  to  the  desired  strength. 

For  grape  nectar,  use  one-half  cupful 
grape  juice,  one-half  cupful  water,  juice 
of  one-half  orange,  juice  of  one-half 
lemon,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar. 
Mix  these  and  dilute  to  the  strength  de- 
sired. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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One-Egg  Cake 

%  cupful  butter 

%  cupful  sugar 
1  egg 

%  cupful  milk 
1%  cupfuls  flour 
2Vz  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually 
and  the  egg  well  beaten.  Mix  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  sift  and  add  alter- 
nately with  the  milk  to  first  mixture. 
Bake  in  shallow  pan  for  thirty  minutes. 


Lemon  Filling 

1  cupful  sugar 
2%  tablespoonfuls  flour 
Grated  rind  2  lemons 
%  cupful  lemon  juice 
1  egg 

1  teaspoonful  butter 

Mix  sugar  and  flour,  add  grated  rind, 
lemon  juice,  and  egg  slightly  beaten. 
Put  butter  in  saucepan  and  melt,  adding 
mixture,  stirring  constantly  until  boil- 


ing point  is  reached.  Mixture  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stick  to  bottom  of  pan. 
Cool  before  spreading. 

Orange  Filling 

%  cupful  sugar 
2%  tablespoonfuls  flour 

Grated  rind   !6  orange 
14  cupful  orange  juice 

tablespoonful  lemon  juice 
1  egg  slightly  beaten 
Mix  ingredients  in  order  named,  cook 
ten  minutes  in  double  boiler,  stirring  all 
the  time.    Cool  before  spreading. 

An  Infallible  Recipe. 

Little  Eunice  was  attending  her  first 
class  in  domestic  science  and  was  asked 
to  tell  briefly  the  surest  way  to  keep 
milk  from  souring.  And  Eunice,  who 
was  an  exceedingly  practical  child,  gave 
this  recipe:  "Leave  it  in  the  cow." — 
Exchange. 

Try  cooking  carrots  every  way  that 
you  cook  potatoes.  This  lends  variety 
which  increases  their  palatability. 

Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 

As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  Is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7768 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and  G  years.  A  type  of  dress  that 
will  be  popular  with  mothers  and  pretty  if  made  in  pique,  gingham,  cotton  poplin 
or  such  fabric.  The  surplice  closing  of  the  front  that  is  all  rever  on  one  side,  is 
the  distinguishing  feature.  Kdging  or  scalloping  provides  a  neat  decoration.  No. 
7760 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Summery 
and  graceful  in  its  lines  is  this  waist,  which  is  gathered  front  and  back  to  a  "drop 
yoke"  in  curved  outline.  The  collar  is  made  richer  with  edging,  and  a  deep  cuff 
on  the  short  sleeve  is  similarly  favored.  No.  7788 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes 
4,  6  and  8  years.  The  blouse  of  this  dress  has  a  deep  and  fancy  drop  yoke  from 
which  the  sleeves  take  their  top  part;  the  front  edges  of  the  yoke  have  eyelets  for 
lacing.  The  plaited  skirt  is  joined  to  an  underwaist.  .No.  7791 — Ladies'  Negligee: 
Cut  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  negligee  has  a  deep  cape  collar 
which  Is  in  contrasting  goods  with  lace  or  edging  for  a  finish.  An  elastic  band 
at  the  raised  waistline  brings  the  fullness  into  folds,  giving  graceful  fall  to  the  full 
length  skirt  section,  i  No.  7795 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  This  very  attractive  model  is  made  with  yokes  and  has  the  side  fullness 
shirred  at  the  hips.  Inverted  plaits  at  each  side  of  the  front  and  back  are  features 
that  aid  in  giving  panel  effect  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  garment.  The  shirring 
may  be  omitted.  No.  7785 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
A  dress  that  is  up  to  the  minute  in  fashion  detail.  At  a  glance  we  note  the  striking 
combination  effect.  The  blouse  is  made  of  plain  material.  Use  your  own  judgment 
about  accepting  the  peplum  that  is  offered.     The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  Thes« 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  ad verttsemeni 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  fo* 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOGS. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  Job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

WANTED  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  Wo- 
men, 18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M-S2.   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
Holstein  cows,  heavy  milkers.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Melvern,  Kan. 

RICHLY  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
from  good  milking  dams,  at  farmer  prices. 
Schlegel  Bros.,  Route  5,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  RECORDED  HOL- 
stein  bulls,  seven  cows,  five  heifers.  Some 
fresh,  some  freshen  thirty  days.  Write  for 
what  you  want.    F.  A.  Kinsey,  Troy,  Kan. 

THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  GUERNSEY 
Breeders'  Association  can  furnish  cows  that 
will  make  good  records  in  Kansas  Farmer 
Dairy  Club  Contest.  Klement  Bros.,  drivers. 
H.  A.  Main.  Secy'.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially; 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,   Topeka.  Kan. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workerB. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— CHOICE  THOROUGHBRED 
Collie  pups.  Extra  well  trained  parents. 
Males,  $8:  females,  $5.  L.  A.  Whitten, 
Geneva.  Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.    A.  T.  Reid.  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Senrl  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

STATE  OF  KAN 


JSAS  1 
UXT  1 


COUNTY  OF  GRA? 

I,  THE  UNDERSIGNED.  A  JUSTICE  OF 
the  peace  within  and  for  Lincoln  Township, 
in  the  county  and  state  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  description  and  value  of  an 
estray  taken  up  by  R.  W.  Hennigh,  of  Grant 
County,  Kansas,  as  shown  by  the  affidavit 
of  said  taker-up,  and  the  valuation  of  ap- 
praisers, now  on  file  in  my  office:  One  bay 
horse  with  star  In  forehead,  left  hind  foot 
white,  no  marks  or  brands  except  a  few  gray 
hairs  over  jaw  bone,  weight  about  850,  age 
about  7  years;  value,  $40.00.  The  appraisers 
allowed  $12.00  as  the  proper  sum  for  keep- 
ing such  animal.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  at  my  office  in  said 
township,  this  12th  day  of  June,  1916.  S.  A. 
Davis.  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Lin- 
coln Township.  Grant  County,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


TRACTORS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — CASE  10-20  GAS  TRACTOR, 
never  been  used.  Thos.  Chipp,  New  Hamp- 
ton, Mo. 


Whitewater,  Kansas,  June  19,  1916. 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

It  pays  to  advertise  in  Kansas  Farmer.  We  sold  ten  young  Holstein 
sires  since  December  last.    Yours  truly, 

Regier  &  Sons. 


POULTRY. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winning  stock,  $1.80.  thirty;  $4.60  hun- 
dred.   Mrs.  Will  Beightel,  Holton.  Kan. 

500  BARRED  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  10 
cents  each.  Eggs.  $3  per  hundred.  Earl 
Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City.  Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  EGGS— LARGE  BONE.  DARK 
red,  from  prize  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington, 
Kan. 

PRIZE  WINNING  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  one-half  price.  Eggs.  3c;  chicks, 
7c.  Guaranteed  stock.  $1  each  from  good 
layers,  Ferris  strain,  that  pay  $7  per  year 
per  hen.     Clara  Colwell,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  Jhe  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

POULTRY  WANTED.  COOPS  LOANED 
free.  Cash  offers  on  request.  Daily  remit- 
tance.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 

PURCHASE  A  FARM  HOME  IN  THE 
Downing  dairy  and  stock  raising  section. 
Near  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Fertile  soil, 
prosperous  community.  Lands  $20  and  up. 
Send  for  list.     Coolidge  Co.,  Downing,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka.  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district:  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 

BUY  A  FARM  IN  TEXARKANA  TERRI- 
tory.  Truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  all  round 
farms  in  the  uplands,  $10  an  acre  up.  Red 
River  valley  lands  leveed  and  drained,  $15 
an  acre  up.  No  richer  land  anywhere. 
Fifty  miles  good  roads,  60  miles  building. 
For  full  data  address  Young  Men's  Business 
League.  Texarkana,  Ark.-Texas. 


WANTED 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.     C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
'   ton,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

i       FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  4,000  BUYERS. 

Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
•  ers  Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

1  WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  LaSalle, 
Illinois. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.     R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — TO  LEASE  A  GOOD  STOrK 
and  grain  farm.  Can  give  first  class  rec- 
ommendation.   J.  O.  Powell,  Olathe,  Kan. 

WANTED— NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RAB- 
bits.  two  does  and  buck.  Give  age  and 
price,  also  weight  of  grown  rabbits.  A.  E. 
Limerick,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Miss  Merrill,  a  teacher  in  a  grade 
school,  had  trouble  with  Johnnie  last 
week.  Johnnie  had  trouble  doing  his 
work  and  the  authorities  finally  discov- 
ered that  his  sight  was  defective.  Miss 
Merrill  sent  Johnnie  home  with  a  note 
to  his  mother.  He  gazed  at  the  note  in 
horror,  then  at  the  teacher,  and  burst 
into  tears.    The  note  read: 

"Johnnie  has  astigmatism;  do  not  let 
him  return  to  school  until  he  has  been 
attended  to." 

Miss  Merrill  understood  his  grief  bet- 
ter when  she  received  a  note  from  his 
mother.    It  read: 

"I  don't  know  what  he  had  done,  but 
I  licked  him  for  it.  I  can't  find  it  on 
him,  and  he  says  he  ain't  got  it;  now 
you  better  lick  him  and  see  if  you  can 
find  it." 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired,  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  l'J14  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Ref<  r<  nee.  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
"Wabash   Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

PERCHERON  STALLIONS  FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  coming  fours  and  a  coming  three-year-old,  two  blacks  and  the  other  a  bay, 
sired  by  the  herd  stallion  Siroco  (51358),  which  we  sold  to  go  to  Northern  Nebraska.  They 

have  the  size,  bone  and  quality,  and  are  priced  to  sell. 

A.  M.  DULL  &  SONS      -      -       WASHINGTON,  KANSAS 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  PoSands 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  In  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog,  ask  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


Poland  China  Boars 

For  Sale — Seven  fall  boars  by  Iowa  King, 
the  first  prize  aged  boar  at  Missouri  State 
Fair  last  year.  Price  $30.  First  check  gets 
choice.    All  immune. 

P.  M.  ANDERSON,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRI',  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -     Leonardville,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langf  ord  &  Sons.,  Jamespurt,  Mo. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME.  MISSOURI 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondal* 
heads  herd.  A  few  younf  Scotch  bulls  ant 
brad  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1.  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C's. 

For  Sale — White  King  36445  by  Chief  of 
All  and  out  of  Minnehaha.  Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIN,  Route  1.  RUSSELL,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  DULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 

Srlced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
I.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1916   bull   calves  by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  J, 400-pound  bulll 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

TEN  GUERNSEY  COWS  MtRrXOV!  ibs.FKf 

Large  and  tconomvcoA  production  is  ^hft 
Vtoy  *o  \arger  profits.  The  Guernsey  Co>- 
ia  a  sure  way  to  increased  profit . 

ShaU  we  send  Uterature? 
Guernsey  Ca\\\e  C\ub, 

Box  K,   PeVerboro,  N.rt. 

Cards — Free 
If  yon  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Fabmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

HKED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and    gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September  farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Fifty-four  extra  heavy  3.  4  and  5  yr.  old 
registered  Percheron  stallions  ready  for 
heavy  stand ;  38  growthy  2  yr.  olds  ready 
Tor  some  service  and  develop  on.  19  Bel- 
gian stallions.  Just  above  Kansas  City. 
v  F  RED  CHANDLER  PERCHERON  FARM 
Route  7,  Chariton,  Iowa.     47  Trains  Dally 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chariton.  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow:   also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford*  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulll  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL  E.  WILLIAMS,   MARION.  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY.  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbomlale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan, 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  WhHe,  Burlington.  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
O.  E,  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Hin. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  «  Son.  Mayetta,  Kan. 


Contagious  Atorti  on  Serious 

Stockman  Should  Realize  Danger  From 
Disease  and  Necessity  -for  its  Prevention 


CONTAGIOUS  abortion  among  cat- 
tle, the  annual  loss  from  which 
was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  $20,000,000,  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
through  the  country  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  it  threatens  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  animal 
diseases.  Formerly  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  dairy  cows  and  farm  beef 
herds,  it  has  now  found  its  way  to  the 
range,  where  losses  in  some  instances 
have  run  as  high  as  one-half  of  the  calf 
crop.  Here  the  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  its  control  difficult.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  stockmen 
should  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  preventing  its  spread. 

At  the  present  time  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic measures  are  the  only  means  of 
control  which  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness.  The  drugs  and  proprie- 
tary preparations  which  have  been  ad- 
vocated for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
the  disease  are  regarded  by  the  special- 
ists of  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  ineffective,  and  their  use 
can  not  be  recommended.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  proper  disinfec- 
tion of  premises,  and  in  particular  of 
breeding  animals,  will  do  much  to  min- 
imize losses. 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 

Recently  preparations  known  as  "bac- 
terins,"  consisting  of  a  suspension  of  the 
killed  organisms  of  abortion,  and  serum 
obtained  from  infected  animals,  have 
come  into  use  and  can  be  obtained  from 
several  firms  who  manufacture  biologic 
products.  These  products  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  and  much  time 
must  elapse  before  their  true  value  can 
be  determined.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  this  line  of  treatment  offers  the 
most  scientific  and  reasonable  method 
of  combating  the  disease,  and  our  only 
hope  of  eventually  controlling  abortion 
lies  in  the  future  development  of  an  ef- 
fective vaccine  or  serum. 

The  organism  which  causes  the  disease 
may  be  conveyed  from  cow  to  cow  by 
means  of  the  bull  or  may  enter  the  sys- 
tem with  contaminated  food.  All  abort- 
ing animals  and  all  showing  a  discharge 
should,  therefore,  be  isolated  from  the 
healthy  members  of  the  herd  in  order  to 
eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  infective 
material.  Infected  stables  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  standard 
disinfectant  applied  with  a  force  or 
spray  pump,  the  disinfection  of  the  con- 
taminated stall  being  repeated  after 
each  abortion.  Manure  and  contaminated 
litter  should  be  promptly  removed  and 
plowed  under  to  prevent  access  to  it  by 
other  cattle.  Detailed  instructions  for 
the  disinfection  of  both  the  cow  and  the 
bull  are  contained  in  Circular  216  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  herd  owners  fail  to  observe  these 
precautions  because  they  do  not  realize 
that  the  infection  is  present  in  their 
herds.  The  disease  is  insidious,  it  usu- 
ally requires  a  long  time  to  develop, 


does  not  reveal  itself  by  Warning  symp- 
toms, and  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  general  health  of 
the  animal.  In  consequence,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  infection  will  have 
spread  throughout  the  herd  before  the 
owner  is  aware  of  any  danger.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  tests  which  can 
be  employed  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
the  infection,  but  from  a  practical  stand- 
point these  possess  some  drawbacks.  All 
infected  animals  do  not  abort.  Further- 
more, after  two  or  three  abortions,  cows 
appear,  to  acquire  a  natural  immunity, 
and  are  thereafter  quite  capable  of  nor- 
mal reproduction,  although  they  con- 
tinue to  react  to  the  tests.  A  positive 
reaction,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  healthy  calf  will  not  be 
born. 

IMMUNE  COWS  GIVE  DISEASE 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral animals  have  aborted  within  a 
short  period  is  in  itself  suggestive  evi- 
dence of  the  disease.  Furthermore,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  cows  which 
have  acquired  immunity,  although  ap- 
parently healthy  themselves,  the  infec- 
tion persists  and  they  are  able  to  trans- 
mit the  disease  to  others.  For  this  rea- 
son, when  the  infection  has  once  estab- 
lished itself  in  a  herd,  the  whole  herd 
should  be  considered  infected,  and  all 
abortions,  retained  afterbirths,  and  all 
tendency  to  sterility  should  be  regarded 
as  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
infected  animals  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  herds  in  which 
the  disease  has  gained  a  foothold,  a  cow 
that  has  aborted  once  or  twice  is  in  some 
ways  more  valuable  than  one  that  has 
not.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  practically 
no  case  do  more  than  three  abortions 
take  place,  and  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances there  are  not  more  than  two. 
Cows  which  are  not  made  sterile  will  in 
all  probability  resume  normal  reproduc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  fresh  animals, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
newcomers  already  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
infected,  and  are  actually  jkirther  from 
immunity  than  the  old  ones.  The  elimi- 
nation of  infected  animals  is  therefore 
not  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  disease,  unless  their  value 
is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  treatment. 

DISEASE   HAS   MANY  COMPLICATIONS. 

A  train  of  complications  often  accom- 
panies abortion,  and  of  these  retained 
afterbirth  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
This,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
may  result  in  absorption  of  poisonous 
products,  septicemia,  and  death.  Also 
sterility  may  follow,  ruining  the  cow  for 
everything  except  slaughter.  Cal 
scours,  too,  seems  more  destructive  in 
herds  affected  with  abortion. 

These  complications,  together  with  the 
great  loss  in  calves  and  the  lessened 
milk  production,  make  the  wide  and  ever 
extending  distribution  of  the  disease  a 
matter  of  tremendous  importance,  both 
to  the  dairy  and  beef  industries. 


o 
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Tractor   Demonstration    Educational  Event 

THERE  will  be  five  days  of  actual  work  at  the  tractor 
demonstration,  including  disking,  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, drilling,  packing,  rolling,  cultivating,  clod  crush- 
ing, and  road  building.  A  rigid  set  of  rules  has  been 
adopted  and  every  company  entering  will  be  compelled  to 
follow  them  to  the  letter.  These  rules  were  prepared  by  a 
committee  representing  the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers.  They  were  given  in  full  in  our  issue  of 
June  24.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  so  strict  a  set  of  rules  has  been  adopted. 

It  will  take  five  special  trains  to  move  the  tractors  and 
other  equipment  entered  for  this  series  of  demonstrations. 
There  will  be  fully  a  thousand  people  with  the  exhibits.  In 
all,  sixty-two  tractor  and  plow  companies  have  entered,  and 
a  number  of  accessory  companies. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  events  in 
power  farming  ever  conducted.  More  land  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  at  Hutchinson  than  was  used  last  year.  It  will 
be  easily  accessible  and  the  big  tent  housing  the  accessory 
show  will  be  near  at  hand.  This  showing  of  accessories 
will  be  a  most  instructive  feature  because,  the  development 
of  power  farming  has  called  for  a  big  line  of  supplies  and 
those  who  attend  can  quickly  acquaint  themselves  with  all 
the  various  equipments  necessary  in  successfully  handling 
tractors  and  power  machinery. 
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BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8%xll  Inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.  BO. 
1.000  for  ?3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  S'A,  Commercial  size.   White.   500  for  $2.00, 
1,000  for  $2.75.  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6Vi.  Commercial  size.   White.   500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes.  500  for  $1.75. 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 
Eourd   comer.    2lix3'/a   Inches.    No.   88.     500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge : 
letter  heads— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.  Ruled.  White.  600  for 
$2.25,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.50. 

statements- 
No.  2,  Regular  6i7e.  S^iSVji  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35.  1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1,  Special,  size  5^x5[;s  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1,000  for  $2.75.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  4"sx8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  600 
for  $2.50.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 
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KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  'State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association.  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattie,  Secretary,  Iola;  September  6-8. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  E.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association.  Porter 
Young,  Secretary,  Great  Bend;  October  3-6. 

Brown  County — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougllss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association.  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler, Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elkins,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
carty, Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary,  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field;  July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association,  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,  Oberlin;  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association, 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretary,  Grenola;  August 
29-31. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary.  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R  Finley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association,  Floyd  B.  Martin,  Secretary, 
Lane;  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — . 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association,  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary,  Anthony; 
August  8-11. 

Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association,  W.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring  Hill;   September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association,  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 

Linn  County  Fair  Association,  John  C. 
Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, L,  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, Blue  Rapids;  dates  not  set. 

McPherson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, James  T.  Grifflng,  Secretary,  Mc- 
Pherson; August  22-25. 

Meade  County  Fair  Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,  Meade;  September  5-8. 

Mitchell  Countv  Fair  Association,  I.  N. 
Tice.  Secretary,  Beloit;  October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffey ville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Clyborne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association.  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society.  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City; 
about  September  1. 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 6-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harry  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Larned;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  Secretary,  Logan; 
September  12-15. 


Pottawatomie  County — Onaga  Stock  Show 
and  Carnival,;  F.  S.  Tinislar,  ISecretary, 
Onaga;  August  30-September  1. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  J.  M. 
Lucas,  Secretary,  Pratt;  August  8-11. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  Secretary,  Belleville; 
August  22-25. 

Riley  County  Agricultural  Society,  Edd 
Beard,  Secretary,  Riley;  dates  not  set. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association.  F.  M. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Stockton;  September  6-8. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Associa- 
tion, C.  H.  Lyman,  Secretary,  Rush  Center; 
September  6-7. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  J.  B. 
Funk,  Secretary,  Russell;  October  3-6. 

Saline  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
&  Mechanical  Association,  F.  D.  Blundon, 
Secretary,  Salina;  September  25-30. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 
Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

16— T.  H.   Young,   Stahl,  Mo. 
10— Sigel  Brown.   Reeds,  Mo. 

13 —  Dr.  J.  H.  i.omax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
e  at  farm  near  Lfona,  Kan. 

14 —  T.  J.  Dawe.  Troy,  Kan. 

16 — Walter  B.  Brown.  Perry,  Kan. 

19 —  H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 

24 —  Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

25—  — U.  S.  Bvrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 

26 —  Walter  W.  Head.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

20 —  James  Arkell.   Junction  City,  Kan. 

21 —  P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
23 — Forest  Rose.  Hemple,  Mo. 

27—  T.  E;  Durbin,  King  City,  Mo. 

28 —  H.   FL   Foster,   King  City.  Mo. 
31  —  Harry  Wales,  Peculiar.  Mo. 

1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

sal 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
N  o  v. 


Spotteil  Polands. 

Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport.  Mo. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 


Nov. 


Durocs. 

-Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 


The  season  is  at  hand  when  farmers  and 
breeders  will  be  looking  around  for  suitable 
boars  for  use  in  their  herds.  A  little  space 
in  Kansas  Farmer  will  place  your  offering 
before  them.  Many  of  them  are  looking 
over  the  advertising  pages  every  week  to 
find  what  they  want.  You  will  find  a  little 
space  used  in  Kansas  Farmer  now  will  be  a 
good  investment.  Ask  for  our  rate  card  and 
plan  of  selling  live  stock  advertising. 


A.  S.  Alexander,  of  Burlington,  Kan.,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  Spotted  Poland 
Chinas,  reports  a  good  demand  for  Spotted 
Poland  breeding  stock  again  this  season. 
Mr.  Alexander  has  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
that  popular  breed,  and  his  herd  is  drawn 
upon   heavily  for  breeding  stock. 


E.  E.  Frizell,  of  Frizell,  Kan.,  who  owns 
one  of  the  choice  herds  of  Red  Polled  cat- 
tle, reports  his  herd  coming  along  fine.  He 
has  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock  in  the 
herd  at  this  time.  Mr.  Frizell  also  owns  a 
very  fine  herd  of  pure-bred  Galloway  cattle. 


Fred  Chandler,  owner  of  the  noted  Chand- 
ler Percheron  farm  at  Chariton,  Iowa,  and 
one  of  the  best  Percheron  herds  in  the 
country,  reports  the  herd  doing  well  this 
year.  The  large  number  of  colts  are  a 
choice  lot,  and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the 
large  number  of  choice  young  stallions. 


H.  L.  Faulkner,  of  Jamesport,  Mo.,  owner 
of  the  famous  Highview  herd  of  old  original 
big  boned  Spotted  Polands,  reports  a  large 
number  of  early  aplications  for  catalogs  for 
his  August  9  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  Faulkner 
will  have  a  splendid  offering  for  this  sale. 


G.  M.  Shepherd,  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  well.  This  year  he 
has  saved  a  large  number  of  richly  bred 
spring  pigs  that  are  growing  out  fine.  He 
has  the  type  that  are  profitable  feeders  and 
his  herd  is  drawn  upon  heavily  for  breed- 
ing stock. 


E.  D.  King,  of  Burlington.  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  herds  of 
Berkshire  hogs  now  assembled,  reports  his 
herd  doing  well.  This  year  he  has  a  very 
large  number  of  spring  pigs.  The  breeding 
of  his  herd  is  the  best  of  the  breed.  Mr. 
King  has  been  breeding  and  feeding  pure- 
bred Berkshires  for  many  years  and  has 
found  them  very  profitable. 


Girod  &  Robinson,  of  Towanda,  Kan.,  re- 
port their  Holstein  herd  doing  well.  Their 
herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  is  one  of  the 
good  ones.  They  also  have  a  big  herd  of 
high  grade  Holsteins. 

Thos.  D.  Marshall,  of  Sylvia,  Kan.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  Jersey  herds  in  Kansas, 
reports  his  herd  making  a  good  record  this 
year.  Mr.  Marshall  is  breeding  for  pro- 
ducers. He  has  a  very  fine  lot  of  young 
stock  in  bis  herd  of  Flying  Fox  and  Emi- 
nent breeding. 


F.  C.  Gookln,  of  Russell.  Kan.,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  pure-bred  O.  I.  C.  hogs, 
will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson  and  other 
State  Fairs  with  his  show  herd  again  this 
year.  Mr.  Gookin  owns  one  of  the  good 
O.  I.  C  herds,  and  this  year  he  has  a  very 
fine  lot  of  spring  pigs,  many  of  them  sired 
by  his  great  boar  White  King  by  Chief  of 
All  by  Chief  Select  and  out  of  the  great  sow 
Minnehaha.  Mr.  Gookin  is  keeping  a  choice 
lot  of  gilts  by  this  boar  in  his  herd. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

Call  and  see  them. 


The  best  breeding. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Remarkable  Holstein  productiveness.  In  1915, 
from  April  22  to  April  28.  the  records  of  670  cows 
were  accepted  to  entry  in  the  Holstein -Friesi  an 
Advanced  Registry.  As  evidence  of  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  purebred  Holsteins  these  670  cows,  of 
which  over  one-half  were  heifers  with  first  or 
second  calves,  produced  in  seven  days,  279.121 
pounds  of  milk  containing  10,067  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  an  average  per  cent  of  3.61  butterfat. 
Averago  production  for  each  animal  was  2S  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  and  17  pounds  of  commercial 
butter  per  week.  This  is  just  a  random  showing 
of  the  wonderful  things  of  which  the  big  "Black- 
and-white"  is  capable. 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holsteln-Freslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookssde  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls   for  sale.  Flying1 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

§ Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  the 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for   descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  i.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Caftle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo, 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 
■  v 

Will  sell  all  my  choice  as  in  Kansas 
registered  Jerseys  in  milk  at  $110  to 
$165.  Others  for  less.  Coming  one  $65 
and  two  past  $85  show  bulls  by  Grand 
Fern  Lad.  Dam,  the  noted  show  cow 
Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  Scherman,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138960,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDEIURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRES — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUNEAU.  WISCONSIN 


AUCTIONEERS. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At  World's   Original   and   Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jonett  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
Carey  M.  Jones.  Pres. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    fll  IVPR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
•  r  ■  Vkl  w  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


YORKSHIRES. 


\ 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Cholera.-imnnnied  young  stock  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  always 
reasonable.    DONALD  R.  ACKLIN. 

Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


/ 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pletertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYS  VILLE.  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A    number   of   very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by   Wauseona   King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  E WING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.   They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLF.,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESEAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  low 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Frlesian    Association    for    yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.   MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Registered.    From  A.  R.  0.  dams.    Strong  records  both 
sides.    Low  prices.    Ask  us  about  them. 


PHELPS  STOCK  FARM. 


Aurora,  Mo. 


Regier's  Holsteins 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  readv  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BUTTER  bbed  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next   bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRVNTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.  CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered   bull    calves   out   of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON* ,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

HO  LSTEI  NS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  91245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  "(Ve 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  »ut  Ot 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record:  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-vear-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  £  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ^lm 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Atc..  Topeka,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stoek  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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The  Price  of  This 
Farm  Weekly  Saved 
Before  You  Buy  It 

You  Can't  Lose 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us  about  the  hardest  prob- 
lem on  your  farm — the  one  that's  eating  up  your 
profits  because  you  don't  know  what  to  do.  We 
will  have  your  question  submitted  to  one  of  our 
practical  men. 

It  Costs  You 
Nothing 

We  will  write  you  the  answer,  absolutely  without  cost. 
When  you  feel  that  our  service  has  put  money  into 
your  pocket  —  $2  or  $10  or  $100 — then,  if  you 
wish,  send  us  one  dollar  and  get  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

Send  Us  That  Hard  Question 
TODAY 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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Read    "OVERLAND  RED 
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Beginning    In    This  Issue 


KANSAS  FARMER 


lor  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  29. 


TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    JULY   15,  1916 


Established  1863.   $1  a  Year 
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HE  divine  unrest  which  landed  the  Pil- 
grims on  Plymouth  Rock,  moved  the 
pioneers  toward  the  setting  sun  and  sub- 
jected a  new  world  is  yet  unsatisfied. 


It  is  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
has  kept  him  ever  moving,  ever  conquering  and 
ever  dominant.  No  other  race  has  long  with- 
stood him,  no  difficuties  have  discouraged  and 
no  dangers  daunted. 

Because  of  it  he  has  threaded  the  track- 
less forest,  made  a  highway  of  the  boundless  sea 
and  built  his  home  on  the  rim  of  the  world.  He 
has  dug  to  the  bones  of  the  earth,  followed  the 
stars  in  their  immeasurable  courses  and  spied  out 
nature  in  her  secret  laboratories. 

And  yet,  he  has  not  learned  of  the  soil 
beneath  his  feet.  He  has  tickled  its  surface  and 
it  laughed  with  crops  but  when  the  laugh  ceased 
he  moved  westward.  Now  he  cannot.  He  has 
reached  the  end. 

One  more  great  move  is  offered  him  and 
that  is,  DEEPER  WITH  HIS  PLOW.     —  I.D.G. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


First  Americans 


KANSAS  FARMER 


July  15,  1916 
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.  k  . '  ^  fa  day  Tm  ma 
to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 


THE  six  sizes  of  Avery  Outfits  make  Tractor 
Farming  a  success  on  any  size  farm,  large, 
medium  or  small.  We  build  Avery  Tractors 
in  sizes  to  pull  any  number  from  two  to  ten  mold- 
board  Plows.  You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  in 
any  size  to  fit  your  size  farm. 

By  making  your  selection  from  the  Avery  line,  you  can  get 
a  complete  plowing  outfit,  all  built  by  one  company  —  the 
plow  as  well  as  the  tractor.    Avery  Plows  are  the  original 


patented  "Self-Lift."  Avery  "Yellow-Kid"  and  "Yellow- 
Fellow"  Separators  are  also  built  in  sizes  to  use  with  all  sizes 
of  Avery  Tractors,  from  8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  You  can  get  any 
size  from  a  small  individual  outfit  for  your  own  use  up  to  the 
largest  size  threshing  outfit  built. 

The  Avery  line  of  Tractors  in  six  sizes,  Plows  in  seven  sizes 
and  Separators  in  seven  sizes  gives  you  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  a  complete  outfit,  all  built  by  one  company,  in  a  size 
to  exactly  fit  your  needs,  from  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  line  of  Power  Farming  and  Threshing  Machinery  built. 


No  Other  Outfits  Have 
Met  Such  Tests 

AveryTractors  and  Plows  have  also 
met  the  test  of  competitive  contests 
and  demonstrations.  Avery  ma- 
chines were  the  only  make  entered 
in  every  Winnipeg  Motor  and  Plow 
Contest.  They  have  been  entered 
in  all  of  the  Fremont  Plowing 
Demonstrations  for  the  past  three 
years.  They  were  entered  in  all  six 
of  the  big  Plowing  Demonstrations 
held  last  year  at  Champaign, 
Bloomington,  Enid,  Hutchinson, 
Fremont  and  Sioux  Falls.  They  are 
entered  in  all  eight  of  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations  this  year. 

You  will  always  find  AveryTractors 
and  Plows  entered  in  every  impor- 
tant contest  and  demonstration. 
We're  always  glad  to  show  them 
in  competition  with  others. 

Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  have  also  met 
the  hardest  test  of  all— they  were  intro- 
duced and  sold  for  three  years  on  a  sold- 
on-approval  policy  to  be  paid  for  only 
after  they  had  made  good  in  the  field  and 
been  accepted  by  the  purchaser. 

Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  are  the  only 
make  of  tractors  and  plows  which  have 
been  proven  out  by  all  of  these  tests.  They 
have  met  every  kind  of  a  test  that  is 
known  and  have  proved  that  they  will  do 
what  we  claim  for  them  and  even  more. 


Learn  What  Tractor  Farming  With 
An  Avery  Outfit  Will  Do  For  You 

DON'T  put  off  investigating  what  Tractor  Farming 
with  an  Avery  Outfit  will  do  for  you.  An  Avery 
Tractor  will  give  you  the  power  you  need  to  practice  best  farm- 
ing methods.  With  it  you  can  plow  deep  and  do  all  your  work 
in  the  right  way  at  just  the  right  time,  which  means  bigger  crops. 

same  work.  You  don't  have 
to  take  care  of  an  idle  tractor. 
But  horses  have  to  be  taken 


It  will  give  you  power  that 
doesn't  have  to  stop  for  rest  or 
sleep — power  that  hot  weather 
and  hard  ground  can't  stop — 
power  in  a  concentrated  form 
that  one  man  can  handle.  You 
can't  turn  a  switch  and  stop  a 
horse  eating.  But  a  tractor  stops 
eating  when  it  stops  work.  When 
it  isn't  working  it  costs  you 
nothing  for  fuel,  and  when  it  is 
working  it  costs  you  less  than  to 
feed  enough  horses  to  do  the 

Write  for  new  FREE  1916  Avery  Tractor,  Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  learn 
all  the  Facts  about  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit 

AVERY  COMPANY,  1407  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


care  of  whether  they  are  idle 
or  working. 

PpiPITC  Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at 
nuwLtl]ow  prices  as  follows:  8-16 
H.P.Tractor$795  cash:  12-25  H.P.Trac- 
tor  $1195  cash;  18-36  H.  P.  51775;  25-50 
H.  P.  $2190: 40-80  H  .P.  $2625.  We  also  build 
a  special  smaller  size  tractor  for  $365 
cash.  All  built  and  backed  by  an  estab- 
lished company  owning:  a  large  factory 
and  many  branch  houses,  which  insure 
permanent  and  prompt  service. 


Some  of  the  Reasons 
for  the  Success  of  Avery 
TRACTORS  and  PLOWS 

The  five  larger  sizes  of  Avery  Trac- 
tors shown  above  are  all  built  alike 
— they  are  of  exactly  the  same  de- 
sign. They  have  slow  speed,  heavy 
duty  special  tractor  motors. 

Avery  motors  have  renewable  inner 
cylinder  walls,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  replace  these  parts,  if 
needed,  without  having  to  buy 
complete  new  cylinders. 

They  have  extra  large  crankshafts— one- 
half  or  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders.  No  owner  has  ever  broken  one. 

They  have  two  speeds  and  a  double  spur 
gear  drive  to  both  rear  wheels.  No  single 
speed,  single  drive  wheel  or  sprocket 
chain  transmission  is  used. 

Avery  Tractors  also  have  special  sliding 
frames  which  make  possible  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  intermediate  gear,  shaft,  and 
boxings,  resulting  in  more  power  being 
delivered  at  the  drawbar.  An  Avery 
Tractor  has  the  least  gears,  the  least 
shafting  and  the  least  bearings  of  any 
two  speed,  double  drive  tractor  built. 

Furthermore,  no  fuel  pump,  no  water 
pump,  no  fan  and  no  outside  lubricator 
are  used  iu  the  construction  of  these 
Tractors.  Avery  Plows  are  the  original 
patented  "Self-Lift."  They  are  all  built 
with  our  "Power  Lift-Self  Drop"  Device 
which  enables  one  man  or  boy  to  operate 
the  entire  outfit. 


Avery  "Yellow-Kid"  Separator 

Built  in  Two  Sizes  — 
i9  x  30  and  22  x  36  Inch 


Avery  "Yellow-Fellow"  Separator 

Built  in  Five  Sizes  — 
26x46,  32x54,  36x60,  42x64  and  42x70  Inch 


All  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  all  of  the  Eight  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations.  See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  you  want 
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ADVERTISING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

A  fund  of  50  million  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  by  men  prominent  in  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country,  to  start 
an  advertising  campaign  to  increase  the 
use  of  dairy  products.  This  is  but  a 
beginning.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
expenditure  of  750  millions  during  the 
next  three  years.  This  seems  a  tremen- 
dous sum  of  money  to  spend  in  adver- 
tising, but  dairying  is  a  great  industry. 
It  is  most  directly  associated  with  one 
of  our  great  national  problems — the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Other  in- 
dustries of  far  less  importance  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  been  pushed  to 
the  front  by  means  of  extensive  adver- 
tising campaigns. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is  back  of 
this  movement.  It  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  280,000.  It  is  not  an  organiza- 
tion of  manufacturers,  but  includes  ev- 
ery branch  of  the  dairy  industry  from 
the  producer  up.  Its  avowed  purpose  is 
"to  advance  the  cause  of  dairying  in 
America  by  promoting  the  dairy  cow 
and  all  interests  dependent  upon  her, 
through  co-operative  and  united  effort." 

The  producer  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  big  campaign  to  encourage  the  use 
of  dairy  products  and  give  the  dairy 
industry  its  rightful  place. 

M   X  X 
NATIONAL  GOOD  ROADS  BILL 

During  the  next  five  years  150  mil- 
lion dollars  will  be  expended  on  roads 
selected  by  highway  authorities  of  the 
forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Half  of  this  money  is  to 
come  from  the  federal  government. 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  were 
merged  in  the  conference  and  the  final 
bill  has  been  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son. The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
were  in  the  main  adopted.  This  directs 
quite  positively  the  manner  of  expend- 
ing the  money.  •  It  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  constructed.  If  this 
maintenance  is  neglected,  further  funds 
will  not  be  advanced  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Of  the  75  million  coming  from 
the  federal  government 'during  the  next 
five  years,  Kansas  will  draw  $2,231,250. 
This  amount  of  money  with  an  equal 
amount  from  the  state,  makes  almost 
five  million  dollars  for  road  building  in 
Kansas  during  the  period. 

Every  effort  possible  should  be  made 
to  have  these  funds  used  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  bring  permanent  benefits  to 
the  state. 

RECORD  FLEECE  OF  WOOL 

The  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  of  a  record- 
breaking  »fleece  shorn  from  a  Rambouil- 
let  ram  in  Oklahoma.  This  fleece 
weighed  46J  pounds  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  ram  is  not  yet  mature  it 
is  a  remarkable  record. 

We  recall  that  Kansas  has  made  some 
records  in  wool  production.  Sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  Baby  Lord,  a  Kan- 
sas-bred American  Merino,  sheared  52 
pounds  of  wool,  it  being  the  growth  of 
twelve  months  and  sixteen  days.  This 
suapassed  the  world's  record  seven  and 
one-half  pounds.  Another  Kansas-bred 
American  Merino  sheared  301i  pounds  of 
wool  in  eight  consecutive  annual  shear- 
ings— a  world's  record.  A  long  list  of 
remarkable  fleece  records  might  be  re- 
called as  being  made  in  Kansas  about 
that  period.  The  state  at  that  time  was 
known  all  over  the  United  States  for  its 
wool  records. 

X   9t  3t 

SMUT  CONTROL 
Every  year  smut  injures  the  quality  of 
the  wheat.  Smut  can  be  controlled  and 
there  is  little  excuse  for  having  smutty 
wheat,  but  as  long  as  a  few  farmers  in 
a  neighborhood  do  not  treat  the  beed, 
the  infection  will  be  carried  from  farm 
to  farm  by  the  threshing  machines.  Like 
controlling  the  Hessian  fly,  it  is  a  com- 
munity affair  and  all  must  work  to- 
gether. 

P.  H.  Ross,  agricultural  agent  of 
Leavenworth  County,  has  been  trying  to 
show,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  farm  bureau,  how  suc- 
cessfully smut  can  be  controlled.  He 
has  just  checked  over  the  results  of  this 
year's  demonstrations.  On  two  differ- 
ent farms  small  plots  were  planted,  one 
with  treated  and  the  other  with  un- 


treated seed.  On  the  untreated  plots 
fully  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat  is  af- 
fected with  smut,  while  on  the  treated 
plots  not  a-  single  smutty  head  can  be 
found. 

XXX 

In  a  booklet  recently  published  by 
the  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade  Jour- 
nal of  Kansas  City,  over  100  different 
kinds  of  tractors  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  co-operative  catalog  of  this  kind 
ever  compiled.  It  also  contains  infor- 
mation about  tractor  gang  plows  and 
other  accessories  of  tractor  farming. 
While  primarily  intended  for  dealers,  it 
is  an  interesting  booklet  for  farmers  who 
contemplate  using  tractors.  A  lot  of 
tractor  terms  are  defined.  This  is  a 
valuable  feature,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  some  of  the  descriptive  ma- 
terial without  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  used.  The  Implement 
and  Tractor  Trade  Journal  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  compiling  this  useful  infor- 
mation. 

XXX 

SUDAN  AS  A  CATCH  CROP 

Sudan  grass  is  reasonable  enough  in 
price  now  so  that  it  can  be  planted  as  a 
feed  crop.  Perhaps  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant uses  will  be  as  a  catch  crop.  Ia 
the  eastern  part  of  our  state  a  catch 
crop  is  one  that  may  be  planted  follow- 
ing some  other  crop  as  oats,  rye,  or 
wheat.  If  short  of  feed,  Sudan  can  be 
planted  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
growing  some  forage  even  after  these 
crops  have  been  harvested.  In  the  West 
a  catch  crop  of  this  kind  is  not  very 
dependable,  but  even  here  there  are 
times  when  the  only  chance  for  some 
feed  is  to  plant  something  that  will  ma- 
ture forage  under  reasonably  favorable 
conditions  even  when  planted  late  in  the 
season.  In  the  more  humid  sections  we 
believe  Sudan  will  supersede  millet  as  a 
forage  crop  that  will  mature  in  a  short 
growing  period.  It  matures  fully  as 
quickly  as  millet  and  makes  forage  of 
much  better  quality.  Millet  must  be 
cut  at  exactly  the  right  stage  or  it 
makes  a  very  woody,  unpalatable  hay. 
Sudan  makes  the  most  palatable  hay 
when  cut  just  as  it  is  heading,  but  even 
when  it  has  matured  seed  the  straw  is 
relished  by  animals  and  seems  to  have 
considerable  feeding  value  —  certainly 
much  more  than  millet  that  has  become 
too  ripe  before  being  cut. 

Little  patches   of   Sudan  have  been 


used  very  successfully  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  as  pasture.  We  know  of 
an  instance  in  Lyon  County  where  five 
cows  were  kept  on  a  three-acre  patch  of 
Sudan  the  whole  season.  Another  use 
for  this  new  forage  plant  is  to  seed  in 
fields  of  alfalfa  where  stands  have  been 
killed  out  in  small  spots.  It  can  be 
sown  even  this  late  in  the  season  in 
such  patches  and  produce  considerable 
feed.  It  can  be  cut  at  the  same  time 
as  the  alfalfa  and  it  will  be  far  better 
than  to  have  a  patch  of  weeds  growing 
where  the  alfalfa  has  been  killed. 

Ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  should  be  sown  if  the  Sudan  is  to 
be  used  for  hay  or  pasture.  A  crop  will 
be  ready  to  cut  sixty  days  from  time  of 
seeding,  and  in  a  month  it  can  be  cut 
again. 

X   X  X 

NEXT  YEAR'S  WHEAT  CROP 

In  this  issue  Prof.  L.  E.  Call  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  brings  out 
most  emphatically  that  the  work  that 
counts  for  next  year's  crop  of  wheat  is 
that  done  now.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
character  of  the  work  as  the  time  it  is 
done.    Early  preparation  pays. 

Wheat-growing  tests  have  been  made 
for  five  years  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  evidence  iriTavor 
of  early  preparation  is  becoming  stronger 
each  year.  Where  the  rainfall  is  light, 
it  is  even  more  important.  It  takes  con- 
siderable time  to  get  a  seed  bed  prop- 
erly settled,  and  it  takes  longer  where 
the  rainfall  is  light  than  in  humid  re- 
gions. There  is  little  use  of  plowing 
land  deep  in  September  for  wheat. 
Farmers  who  fail  to  get  the  plowing 
done  early  might  just  as  well  drill  the 
wheat  in  the  stubble. 

After  the  wheat  is  sown  the  chance 
of  a  crop  depends  on  the  weather.  All 
that  the  farmer  can  do  to  insure  favor- 
able conditions  must  be  done  before 
seeding  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  read 
carefully  Professor  Call's  article  on 
page  10. 

X   X  X 

The  serial  story  beginning  with  this 
issue  is  well  worth  the  little  time  it 
will  take  to  read  it  each  week.  It  is  a 
well  written  story  and  will  hold  your 
interest  and  attention  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. This  story  has  been  selected 
for  Kansas  Farmer  with  the  greatest 
of  care  and  we  hope  that  every  reader 
will  enjoy  reading  it. 


Tractor  In  Dry  Land  Farming 

JOHN  PLUMMER,  a  Stanton  County  farmer,  subsoils  his  land  eighteen 
inches  deep.  He  has  been  farming  and  raising  stock  in  that  county 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  only 
seventeen  inches.  By  opening  up  the  soil  to  this  depth  a  reservoir  is 
provided  that  absorbs  the  rains  which  fall.  Usually  these  come  very 
rapidly,  a  large  amount  of  water  falling  in  a  very  short  time,  and  unless 
the  soil  is  ready  to  take  it  in,  much  is  lost  in  the  run-off. 

This  is  an  important  principle  in  farming  in  regions  of  light  rainfall. 
Mr.  Plummer  has  long  recognized  the  need  of  such  preparation  of  the  soil 
to  take  in  water,  but  until  he  began  using  a  tractor  he  could  not  go  deeper 
than  about  six  inches.  Since  using  a  tractor  he  has  invented  a  combina- 
tion implement  consisting  of  a  lister  and  two  subsoilers  on  one  beam. 
The  lister  runs  about  four  inches  deep,  the  first  subsoiler  eight  inches 
lower  than  the  lister,  and  the  second  subsoiler  six  to  eight  inches  below 
the  first,  or  as  deep  as  the  tractor  can  pull  it.  Three  of  these  are  pulled 
by  the  tractor.  They  are  set  to  make  the  furrows  three  feet  two  inches 
apart,  so  the  strip  covered  by  the  combined  outfit  is  nine  and  one-half  feet. 

This  is  not  a  wheat  ranch.  The  principal  crops  are  feed  crops  of  kafir, 
milo,  and  cane,  and  since  doing  this  deep  subsoiling  the  yields  have  run 
as  high  as  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  crops  arc  planted  in 
the  lister  furrows.  A  thousand  tons  of  these  feed  crops  are  stored  in  pit 
silos  and  fed  out  to  the  cattle  during  the  winter.  The  only  feed  bought  is 
cottonseed  cake.  This  furnishes  the  protein  necessary  to  balance  the 
carbonaceous  silage.    Some  row  alfalfa  is  also  being  successfully  grown. 

The  facts  here  given  are  from  a  statement  made  to  J.  C.  Mohler, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Mohler  believes  that 
the  tractor  may  prove  a  greater  factor  in  revolutionizing  the  farming  in 
these  regions  of  light  rainfall  than  the  most  optimistic  have  hoped. 

On  the  Plummer  ranch  the  type  of  farming  practiced  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  attained.  Live  stock  and  feed  crops  have 
been  the  mainstay.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  get  rich  quick  by 
growing  large  acreages  of  wheat.  Since  the  tractor  has  been  used  and 
the  land  has  been  prepared  as  stated,  good  feed  crops  have  been  grown 
every  year. 

It  will  pay  to  study  closely  the  methods  followed  by  those  who  have 
succeeded  through  a  long  period  of  years  as  has  this  Western  Kansas 
farmer. 


WHEAT  SPECULATION  UNSAFE 

Along  the  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  Western  Kansas  is  an  11,- 
000-acre  wheat  field  owned  by  one  man. 
This  land  has  been  purchased  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  present  crop  might 
be  a  profitable  one.  The  land  is  in  the 
"blown"  area  and  in  many  places  the 
fences  were  almost  covered  with  dirt. 
Tractors  have  been  used  largely  in  per- 
paring  the  seed  bed.  Last  year  this 
speculator  secured  a  good  crop. 

Despite  the  present  success  of  this 
new  "wheat  kind,"  the  sturdy  pioneers 
of  that  part  of  the  state  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  staking  all  on  wheat.  They 
have  seen  it  tried  too  many  times. 
These  old-timers  point  out  that  one  good 
crop  in  about  four  years  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  under  normal  conditions, 
and  if  this  new  wheat  king  keeps  it  up 
stands  a  big  chance  of  losing  a  fortune. 

While  the  pioneers  who  have  farmed 
in  this  section  for  a  good  many  years 
may  not  be  influenced  by  these  two  suc- 
cesses, some  with  less  experience  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  this  example.  Some 
may  be  able  to  risk  such  a  gamble,  but 
the  average  farmer  with  his  family  de- 
pendent op.  what  his  farm  produces  each 
year,  cannot  afford  to  take  such  risk. 
He  had  better  play  safe  and  farm  in  a 
way  that  is  certain  of  bringing  in  some- 
thing every  year. 

XXX 

SPLENDID  HARVEST  CONDITIONS 

The  wheat  on  many  a  farm  in  Kan- 
sas last  year  was  more  than  half 
wasted  because  of  excessive  wet  weather 
during  the  harvest.  Some  fields  were 
not  harvested  at  all.  All  kinds  of  de- 
vices were  used  to  float  the  binders 
through  the  muddy  fields.  We  all  feel 
sure  that  a  record-breaking  wheat  crop 
was  grown,  but  the  unseasonable  weather 
at  harvest  time  made  it  impossible  to 
secure  it.  No  one  knows  just  what  the 
loss  was.  The  wheat  that  was  saved 
was  off  in  quality. 

Probably  many  felt  that  they  could 
have  managed  the  weather  much  better 
themselves,  but  it  only  takes  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  convince  us  of  what 
an  awful  botch  we  would  make  of  it  if 
we  had  the  weather  control  in  our  own 
hands.  We  lost  a  lot  of  wheat  last 
year,  but  what  was  left  represented  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas. No  one  can  estimate  what  the  wet 
season  added  to  the  value  of  our  pas- 
tures— one  of  the  biggest  of  our  state's 
resources.  From  all  over  the  state  had 
been  coming  complaints  that  the  grass 
was  all  gone.  Pastures  that  had  sup- 
ported hundreds  of  cattle  had  gone  to 
weeds  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  grass 
remaining.  Last  season,  with  its  abun- 
dant rains  throughout  the  summer, 
brought  back  these  pastures  to  an  ex- 
tent that  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
now  following  a  loss  of  18  million  bush- 
els in  one  month,  due  largely  to  Hessian 
fly  damage,  we  are  having  ideal  weather 
to  harvest  the  wheat  that  remains.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  crop  -being 
harvested  will  amount  to  over  90  million 
bushels  and  it  will  be  fine  in  quality. 

Now  that  the  harvest  is  well  under 
way,  with  such  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, all  feel  optimistic  and  are  inclined 
to  look  on  the  bright  side.  Tractor  har- 
vesting outfits  equipped  with  electric 
lights  are  running  all  night.  On  every 
side  the  harvest  is  moving  smoothly  and 
surely  to  its  completion.  Last  year's 
mud  is  forgotten.  We  rejoice  in  the 
present  with  the  splendid  pastures,  the 
absence  of  chinch  bugs,  and  the  garner- 
ing in  of  a  crop  of  wheat  of  high  quality 
that  has  in  all  probability  only  twice 
been  exceeded  in  amount.  The  millers 
are  anxious  for  the  new  wheat,  and 
what  has  been  marketed  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  last  year. 

There  will  be  much  money  to  spend 
in  Kansas  as  a  result  of  the  crop  just 
being  harvested.  Debts  will  be  lifted 
and  long-wished-for  improvements  will 
be  installed.  Harvest  time  is  always  a 
joyous  occasion  in  spite  of  all  the  hard 
work  it  brings.  It  closes  a  long  period 
of  anxiety — a  period  during  which  there 
is  always  more  or  less  uncertainty  as 
to  what  will  be  the  return  for  the  labor 
and  expense  that  has  gone  into  the  crop. 
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TRACTOR  FOR  DEEP  PLOWING 

Neither    Flies    Nor     VPeather    Reduce    Efficiency    of  Engine 


TWO  1,500-pound  horses 
can  pull  a  14-inch  plow  turn- 
ing a  furrow  five  inches  deep. 

THE  actual  draft  of  the  plow 
is  about  310  pounds  when 
plowing  five  inches  deep. 

ONE-TENTH  of  his  weight 
is  about  all  the  horse  can  pull 
at  steady  work. 


THAT  the  farm  tractor  has  won  a 
place  as  part  of  the  farmer's 
equipment,  is  verified  by  the  fact 
that  tractor  users  are  increasing  all  over 
the  United  States.  In  Kansas  alone  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  tractors  now 
used  is  nearly  5,000.  The  farmer's  in- 
terest in  tractors  is  becoming  more 
noticeable  every  day.  He  is  buying  trac- 
tors, putting  them  to  practical  use,  and 
operating  them  economically.  Tractor 
demonstrations  are  arousing  more  inter- 
est every  year. 

The  question  of  whether  the  tractor 
or  the  horse  is  the  most  economical  is 
much  discussed.  It  is  a  question  where 
you  can  take  figures  and  statistics  and 
prove  either  side  of  the  question.  The 
problem  is  too  broad  and  covers  too 
many  different  conditions  and  types  of 
farming  to  be  answered  in  a  general 
way.  It  must  be  left  entirely  for  each 
individual  farmer  to  decide  for  himself. 
He  is  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  farm  and  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions will  insure  the  practicability  of  a 
tractor  or  not. 

The  one  thing  that  is  evident  is  that 
the  average  farm  is  under-powered.  It 
has  been  shown  by  careful  tests  that  it 
requires  approximately  310  pounds  pull 
to  draw  a  14-inch  plow  five  inches  deep. 
The  normal  working  pull  for  a  horse  is 
about  one-tenth  his  weight.  It  would 
thus  take  a  team  weighing  about  3,000 
pounds  to  draw  a  14-inch  plow  five 
inches  deep.  To  increase  the  depth  to 
eight  inches  requires  a  pull .  of  700 
pounds.  This  would  take  five  horses 
weighing  1,400  pounds  each.  Of  course, 
a  horse  can  pull  for  a  short  time  an 
amount  equal  to  about  one-half  his 
weight,  but  he  cannot  stand  up  all  day 
long  and  pull  more  than  about  one-tenth 
of  his  weight.  The  figures  given  are  for 
average  soil.  The  draft  may  vary  all 
the  way  from  three  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  the  cross  section  of  the  furrow 
in  sandy  soil,  to  twenty  pounds  in  gum- 
bo. To  till  the  land  as  it  should  be  tilled 
requires  power  and  plenty  of  it.  And 
there  are  times  during  the  year  when 
extra  power  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
"peak  load."  How  to  supply  this  extra 
power  most  economically  and  under  un- 
favorable as  well  as  favorable  condi- 
tions, is  the  question  that  confronts 
every  farmer.  Horses,  no  doubt,  are 
thoroughly  dependable  for  furnishing 
power  for  the  "peak  load"  provided  there 
are  enough  of  them.  But  are  they  the 
most  economical  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  several  extra  horses  a  whole  year 
just  for  the  rush  season,  or  in  other 
words  to  carry  the  "peak  load"9 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  keeping  horses 
a  good  many  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  the  cost  of  feed. 
The  feed  bill  is  the  large  bill,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  bill.  There  are  other 
items  such  as  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  horse,  veterinary  bills, 
depreciation,  shelter,  harness,  shoeing, 
labor  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  horse. 
For  instance,  according  to  government 
investigations  the  time  required  to  take 
care  of  one  horse  for  one  year  amounts 
to  170  hours.  This  includes  the  time 
epent  in  feeding,  grooming,  harnessing, 
hitching  up  and  unhitching,  cleaning  out 
the  barns  and  hauling  out  the  manure. 
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PLOWING  TOUGH  SOD  EIGHT  INCHES  DEEP  WITH  GANG  OF  T1IKEE 
GENERAL  PURPOSE  BOTTOMS. — NOTE  FOOT  RULE  IN  THE  FURROW 
(Courtesy  Grand  Detour  Plow  Company) 


In  figuring  the  cost  of  keeping  horses 
one  of  the  items  of  interest  is  that  it 
requires  considerable  land  to  raise  the 
feed  necessary.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  farm  in  the  United  States  con- 
tains 138.11  acres,  of  which  75.3  acres 
is  improved  land.  Twenty  acres  of  this 
land  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  feed  for 
the  four  horses,  which  is  the  average 
number  kept  on  the  average  farm.  This 
feed,  no  doubt,  could  be  fed  to  other 
live  stock  which  would  return  better 
profits,  providing  the  power  needed  could 
be  supplied  more  economically  in  some 
other  way. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  the  trac- 
tor the  best  means  for  supplying  the 
extra  power  necessary  for  carrying  the 
"peak  load"?  It  is  difficult  also  to  give 
definite  figures  on  the  cost  of  owning 
and  operating  a  tractor.  The  main  items 
of  expense  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion are:  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  tractor,  depreciation,  fuel,  cylin- 
der oil,  and  repairs.  The  tractor  may 
go  dead  but  can  be  revived  by  proper 
treatment,  but  if  the  horse  goes  dead  all 
his  efficiency  ceases. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  tractor 
are  summed  up  in  Bulletin  No.  710  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  based  upon  a  thorough  research 
covering  the  states  of  the  corn  belt. 
"The  chief  advantages  of  the  tractor  for 
farm  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oper- 
ators, are  ( 1 )  its  ability  to  do  the  heavy 
work  and  do  it  rapidly,  thus  covering 
the  desired  acreage  within  the  proper 
season;  (2)  the  saving  of  man  labor, 
and  the  consequent  doing  away  with 
some  hired  help;  and  (3)  the  ability  to 
plow  to  a  good  depth,  especially  in  hot 
weather." 

These  advantages  alone  are  enough  to 
warrant  the  use  of  a  tractor  on  a  good 
many  farms  in  Kansas.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  saving  of  man  labor.  The 
scarcity  of  farm  hands  is  becoming  more 
marked  every  year.  This  is  especially 
true  this  year.  Wages  arc  out  of  sight 
and  farm  hands' are  scarce  at  any  price. 
It  is  an  important  item  to  do  with  as 
few  farm  hands  this  year  as  possible  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  food  and 
wages.  •  This  farm  labor  problem  is 
worthy  of  considerable  thought.  Canada 
is  advertising  for  30.000  farm  hands. 
All  the  American  factories  are  working 


at  their  full  capacity,  many  of  them 
overtime,  and  are  paying  enormous 
wages.  Since  the  Mexican  trouble  over 
125,000  men  have  been  called  to  the  bor- 
der. Most  of  them  are  from  the  labor- 
ing class.  It  is  evident  that  the  farm- 
ers must  either  substitute  more  mechan- 
ical equipment,  such  as  farm  engines 
and  tractors;  decrease  their  acreage,  or 
pay  wages  that  are  higher  than  the  price 
of  farm  products  will  warrant. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  statement 
that  better  tillage  means  better  crops. 
Covering  the  desired  acreage  within  the 
proper  season  and  the  ability  to  plow 
at  a  good  depth  in  hot  weather,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  crop  produc- 
tion. This  is  brought  out  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  an  experiment  that 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  which  has  been 
running  since  1911. 

The  table  given  below  is  the  average 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  1911  to 
3915: 

Time  of  Depth  of 

Plowing  Plowing  Yield 

July  15  7  inches    25.38  bushels 

August  15  7  inches    22.11  bushels 

September  15  ....7  inches    10.82  bushels 

July  15   3  inches    19.27  bushels 

September  15  ....3  inches  15.5  bushels 
Disked,  not  plowed  9.18  bushels 

The  experiment  shows  for  the  ex- 
tremely dry  year  of  1913  the  following: 
Time  of  Depth  of 

Plowing  Plowing  Yield 

July  15   7  inches    34.95  bushels 

August  15  7  inches    28.80  bushels 

September  15  ....7  inches    17.55  bushels 

July  15   3  inches    21.57  bushels 

September  15  ....3  inches  10.39  bushels 
Disked,  not  plowed  9.39  bushels 

This  is  the  best  argument  for  deep 
plowing  and  plowing  at  tiie  right  time 
that  can  be  given.  Moisture  is  not  the 
only  important  factor  in  the  raising  of 
crops.  The  liberation  of  nitrates  and 
otlier  plant  food  is  a  decidedly  important 
factor.  The  table  given  above  for  the 
dry  year  of  1913  is  proof 'enough  for  this 
statement. 

Take  for  example  the  figures  of  the 
first  table  of  plowing  seven  inches  deep 
July  15  and  compare  with  plowing  three 
inches  deep  September  15.  In  the  first 
case  the  average  yield  for  five  years  was 
15.5  bushels  an  acre.    A  difference  of 


FIVE  1,400-pound  horses 
will  be  required  to  pull  a  14- 
inch  plow  eight  inches  deep. 

THE  actual  draft  of  the  plow 
turning  a  furrow  eight  inches 
deep  is  700  pounds. 

LACK  of  power  is  principal 
reason  for  not  plowing  early 
and  deep. 


9.88  bushels  an  acre.  Suppose  you  were 
raising  100  acres  of  wheat  that  would 
bring  $1  a  bushel,  the  difference  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  would  be  $988.  You  will 
agree  that  it  pays  to  plow  early  and 
plow  deep. 

But  it  is  true  that  conditions  some- 
times will  not  permit  plowing  as  early 
as  July  15  and  plowing  seven  inches 
deep.  It  may  be;  too  hot  and  dry.  The 
horses  could  not  stand  such  heavy  work 
as  deep  plowing  would  be,  after  the  rush 
of  work  with  other  crops  such  as  corn 
cultivation,  wheat  harvesting,  and  oth- 
ers. And  here  is  where  the  tractor 
would  prove  itself  useful.  It  could  be 
run  night  and  day  without  rest.  Neither 
Hies  nor  heat  can  reduce  its  efficiency. 

Lack  of  power  is  the  chief  reason  for 
not  plowing  early  and  deep  on  the  aver- 
age Kansas  farm.  This  is  almost  in- 
variably the  reason  on  the  farm  where 
the  principal  crop  is  wheat.  Through 
proper  planning  and  rearrangement  of 
farm  methods,  many  are  using  the  trac- 
tor to  supply  the  power  deficiency  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  year  when  much 
heavy  work  must  be  done. 


An  Interesting  Comparison 

At  this  time  when  the  tractor  is  in 
the  limelight  to  all  those  interested  in 
farm  power,  a  very  brief  summary  giv- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  tractor  and  the 
horse,  such  as  appeared  in  "Motor"  of 
March  101G,  is  of  importance. 

STATISTICS  OF  FARM  TRACTOR  INDUSTRY 
First  tractor  built  in  this  country  1898 

Number  built  in  1914.  about   13.500 

Number  built  in  191.1,  about   22,000 

Estimated  production.  191fi,  about'  50,000 
Number   of    companies  engaged, 

nearly   150 

Paid  up  capitalization  over  $200,000,000 

Most  of  these  companies,  however,  are 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  manufacturing 
and  only  part  of  capital  is  utilized  in  trac- 
tor industry. 

Total  number  of  mature  work 

animals  in  country    20,000.000 

Total  number  horses  and  mules, 

all  ages  „   25,000,000 

Total  value  of  farm  work  ani- 
mals, about  $3,000,000,000 

Total   annual   maintenance  cost 

of  farm  work  animals,  over ..  $1,500,000,000 

Number    of    farms  containing 

more  than  100  acres   2,700,000 

Number  of  tractors  now  in  use, 

about   40,000 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above 
summary  that  the  total  number  of  horses 
and  mules  on  American  farms  is  25,000,- 
000  with  a  valuation  of  $3,000,000,000. 
The  item  of  moment,  however,  in  the 
above  comparison  is  that  of  the  actuai 
maintenance  cost  of  this  immense  num- 
ber of  animals  needed  on  the  farm.  Ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars, or  half  of  the  total  valuation  of  the 
animals  themselves,  is  required  to  feed 
them  annually.  This  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  all  against  horse  power  and 
in  favor  of  the  farm  tractor. — Tractor 
Farming. 

A  detail  of  ten  enlisted  men  under 
Captain  Alfred  A.  Starbird  from  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  is  studying  the  tractor  at 
the  factory  of  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers. The  government  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  purchase  of  .tractors 
for  use  in  Mexico. 

Fven  the  best  and  most  expensive  oil 
is  cheaper  than  bearings.  Proper  lubri- 
cation is  essential  to  the  life  of  thq 
tractor. 
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TRACTOR  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

Failures  Largely  Traceable  to  Inexperience  of  Operators  and  Lack  of  Proper  Training 


SCENE  ON  A  KANSAS  KANCII.- 


-THESE  SIX  OUTFITS  LISTED  IN  THE  COKN  AND  CULTIVATED  THE  GREATER  PART  OF  4,000  ACRES 
(Courtesy  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Company) 


THE  problem  of  a  farm  tractor  that 
will  do  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
farm  work  has  been  solved.  Last 
year's  demonstrations  proved  that  fact 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  problem  of  the  farmer  being  able 
to  use  the  tractor  is  not  yet  solved. 
This  fact  lies  at  the  base  of  the  many 
and  conflicting  reports  that  are  con- 
stantly being  heard.  The  tractor  suc- 
cesses can  be  traced  to  men  that  have 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  learn  how: 
to  use  a  tractor,  or  that  have  an  in- 
stinctive knack  for  machinery,  and  have 
so  planned  their  farm  work  that  a  trac- 
tor could  be  used  advantageously.  The 
tractor  failures  are  traceable  to  men 
who  have  been  all  too  willing  to  believe 
all  that  a  glib-tongued  salesman  had  to 
say,  and  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  tractor  could  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  skill  to  operate  it,  and  would 
furnish  brains  to  plan  their  work  along 
traction  farming  lines. 

KIND  OF  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

Many  inquiries  from  all  over  the  state 
come  to  the  writer  that  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  real  study  the  writ- 
ers of  them  have,  given  to  the  subject 
of  buying  a  tractor.  A  few  ask  for  very 
definite  information  concerning  tractors 
for  a  definite  sized  farm,  and  take  pains 
to  state  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and 
the  acreage  in  each.  A  large  number 
state  the  size  of  the  farm  but  say  not 
one  word  as  to  their  crops,  assuming 
that  part  to  be  unimportant.  By  far 
the  larger  number  simply  ask  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  best  make  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  never  say  a  word  as  to  what 
they  plan  to  do  with  it,  or  where  it  is 
to  be  operated. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation possible  to  the  men  who  have 
thought  out  their  needs,  and  reasonably 
definite  answers  can  be  given  the  second 
class  of  letters,  if  one  states  an  assumed 
acreage  in  various  crops  suited  to  that 
particular  locality.  The  last  class  of 
letters  are  practically  hopeless,  and  are 
answered  as  diplomatically  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  more  definite  in- 
quiries. 

These  inquiries  show,  in  the  first  place, 
that  many  men  are  seriously  consider- 
ing owning  tractors  and  using  them 
more  or  less  for  farm  work.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  these  letters  show  that  the 
writers  have  not  given  serious  thought 
to  the  subject  of  what  to  do  with  the 
machine  after  they  have  bought  it. 
Usually  the  single  item  of  plowing  is 
the  only  use  discussed. 

SELECT  TRACTOR  ADAPTED  TO  WORK 

Some  will  say  that  with  so  many  sizes 
and  kinds  of  tractors  as  are  now  on  the 
market,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the 
tractor  has  arrived?  It  does  seem  con- 
fusing at  first,  and  does  not  tend  to 
clear  up  much  as  long  as  the  prospective 
buyer  listens  to  the  salesman  alone,  and 
reads  all  the  alluring  literature  that  the 
various  manufacturers  are  particular  to 
supply  him  with.  It  will  be  well  for 
those  who  are  so  situated  to  take  stock 
of  their  own  problems  a  while,  and  get 
all  the  available  information  from  gov- 
ernment reports,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  agricultural  agents.  None  of  these 
has  tractors  for  sale.  Then,  in  the  light 
of  this  advice,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  successful  users  of  tractors,  trac- 
tor buyers  will  be  in  a  position  to  intel- 
ligently choose  from  the  vast  collection, 
the  one  machine  that  will  do  the  work 
they  have  to  do.  Just  as  there  are  some 
horse3  that  are  best  suited  to  slow, 
heavy  work  and  some  to  light  fast 
travel,  some  that  will  survive  in  Alaska 
and  not  in  Texas,  so  also  are  there  large 
and  small  tractors,  light  and  heavy, 
standard  and  freak,  and,  as  there  is  no 
universal  type  of  horse,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  universal  tractor.    It  is 
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THE  PROBLEM  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  farm  work  has  been  solved. 

TRACTOR  ADAPTED  TO  YOUR  WORK  should 
be  selected.  There  are  several  types  just  as  there 
are  horses  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

REPLANNING  OF  FARM  OPERATIONS  neces- 
sary in  using  tractors  to  supply  part  of  power  re- 
quirements. 

TRACTOR  SUCCESSES  made  by  men  who  have 
taken  special  pains  to  learn  power  farming  methods. 


entirely  probable  that  some  common 
style  of  tractor  will  be  agreed  upon 
among  the  manufacturers,  so  that  all 
tractors  will  have  some  features  in  com- 
mon, just  as  all  horses  are  four-legged, 
have  a  head  and  tail,  and  some  time  or 
other,  wear  out. 

CAN  TRACTOR  SUPPLANT  HORSE 

Very  often  the  question  is  raised  as 
to  whether  the  traction  engine  can  com- 
pletely take  the  place  of  the  horse.  The 
answer  to  this,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
on  several  variable  factors.  First  of  all 
will  be  the  adaptability  of  the  man  be- 
hind the  engine.  The  operator  must  be 
able  to  see  the  present  horse  problem, 
the  work  the  horse  now  does,  in  terms 
of  traction  power.  He  must  be  able  to 
adapt  his  present  tools,  built  for  horses, 
so  they  can  work  successfully  with  trac- 
tors. It  is  foolish  to  scrap  some  of  the 
present  farm  machinery  until  a  good 
many  experiments  are  carried  out,  that 
tend  to  show  the  manufacturers  of  such 
machinery  in  what  ways  they  must  re- 
build or  redesign  them  for  the  most  ef- 
fective use  with  large  power  engines. 

Next  in  order,  in  answer  to  the  horse- 
tractor  question,  will  be  the  replanning 
of  the  farm  operations,  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  the  horse  and  the  endless 
questions  of  horse  feed,  stables,  personal 
care,  veterinary  attendance,  and  exclu- 
sive horse  tools.  This  is  the  point  on 
which  the  older  class  of  our  farmers  halt 
and  stumble.    Is  it  not  reasonable  to 


suppose  that  the  cheaper  and  faster 
power  of  the  tractor  must  supplant  the 
slower,  weaker  and  more  expensive 
horse?  One  need  but  to  look  back  a 
very  few  years  to  remember  the  time 
when  our  grandfathers  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  reaping  wheat  with  horses.  The 
hand  sickle,  the  scythe  and  the  cradle 
were  the  proper  tools  for  the  job.  It 
took  Cyrus  MeCormick  fourteen  years  to 
sell  his  first  hundred  reapers.  Are  there 
any  men  today  who  would  consent  to 
harvest  our  thousand-acre  fields  of 
wheat  with  hand  sickles?  Most  every- 
one would  say  that  such  a  person  was 
a  fine  candidate  for  the  insane  asylum. 

FEED  COST  OF  HORSES  ENORMOUS 

With  the  horse  element  out  of  the 
farm  planning,  different  crops  might  be 
grown  and  different  uses  made  of  them. 
The  80,000,000  tons  of  hay  that  are  now 
annually  fed  to  horses — if  still  grown — 
could  be  fed  to  25,000,000  steers,  and 
our  morning  beefsteak  cheapened.  If 
the  new  farm  planning  did  not  need  to 
take  account  of  horse  feed,  nor  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  all  the  acres  that  are  neces- 
sary to  grow  this  enormous  tonnage  of 
hay  could  be  used  to  raise  other  crops 
that  can  be  directly  used  for  human 
food.  For,  after  all,  the  great  game  of 
farming  is  not  to  keep  a  lot  of  pampered 
horses  in  idleness  two-thirds  of  the  time, 
and  wait  on  them  hand  and  foot  as  long 
as  they  live — rather  it  is  the  intelligent 
solving  of  how  to  produce  the  necessary 


THIS  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR  IS  DESIONED  FOR  USE  ON  FAR!!  OF  MODERATE 
(Courtesy  Advance- Rumley  Thresher  Company) 


food  for  the  human  race,  in  the  proper 
quantity,  at  the  cheapest  price,  and  in 
the  easiest  manner. 

PLANNING  FARM  FOR  TRACTOR 

This  farm  planning  must  take  account 
of  size  and  shape  of  fields.  A  new  lay- 
out of  fences  will  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary in  many  cases,  although  some  of 
the  new  small  tractors  require  no  more 
time  or  room  in  which  to  turn  than  a 
four-horse  team. 

A  further  phase  of  the  changed  meth- 
ods that  will  be  followed  as  horses  are 
eliminated,  will  have  to  do  with  our 
poor  roads  and  antiquated  road  wagons. 
Good  roads,  and  permanent  roads,  must 
be  had.  The  tractor  will  demand  and 
get  them,  because  the  entire  marketing 
proposition  must  be  reorganized  along 
efficient  lines. 

The  question  often  comes  up,  how 
large  a  tractor  must  be  had  for  a  given 
acreage?  To  this  inquiry,  no  one  is  in 
a  position  to  say  with  any  authority. 
How  many  horses  should  be  used  or 
kept  on  the  same  acreage  ?  How  many 
horses  are  to  be  kept  after  the  tractor 
is  bought?  What  specific  work  is  the 
tractor  to  do?  How  many  days  will  it 
take  the  tractor  to  do  this  work  ?  These 
and  other  questions  pertaining  to  con- 
templated changes  in  kind  of  crops, 
methods  of  tillage,  working  for  hire,  and 
so  forth,  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  deciding  on  the  tractor  size. 

MAKE  OF  TRACTOR  TO  BUY 

Which  is  the  best? — This  is  the  first, 
middle  and  last  question  asked  by  those 
who  have  not  given  the  tractor  question 
much  consideration.  An  answer  to  this 
would  be  about  as  valuable  as  to  an- 
swer whether  all  houses  should  be  built 
bungalow  style,  or  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, or  in  California  as  the  best  place 
to  live. 

Each  and  every  tractor,  so  far  built, 
has  its  merits,  both  in  kind  and  quality. 
As  long  as  we  do  not  all  choose  to  live 
in  brownstone  fronts,  or  wear  the  same 
brand  of  hats,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  each  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  makes  of  tractors  will  have 
satisfied  customers,  and  in  a  certain  de- 
gree meet  the  different  requirements  of 
their  clients. 

Time  and  field  experience  will  elim- 
inate the  freak,  the  junk  heap,  and  the 
overly  expensive  tractors.  Naturalists 
tell  us  that  in  very  remote  times  the 
ancestor  of  the  horse  was  no  larger  than 
a  good  sized  dog,  that  he  had  three  toes, 
and  various  other  appendages  that  are 
not  considered  good  form  in  horsedom 
today.  The  gradual  changes  that  have 
evolved  "Old  Dobbin"  from  his  remote 
pigmy  ancestor,  took  untold  centuries. 

Today  the  Avould-be  tractor  user  is 
asking  which  style,  size  and  make  of 
tractor  is  the  universal,  all  round  ma- 
chine to  buy,  and  because  no  one  with 
authority  tells  him,  he  is  prone  to  "wait 
awhile"  and  let  the  golden  opportunity 
pass  him  by. 

Nature  evolved  the  horse  very  largely. 
Man  has  contributed  considerably  to 
this  evolution  in  recent  years.  There 
are  now  several  distinct  types  of  horses, 
each  of  which  experience  has  taught  us 
has  a  distinct  field  of  usefulness.  Wo 
can  therefore  expect  the  survival  of  sev- 
eral types  and  sizes  in  tractors. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
conservative  farmer  should  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  increasing  practicability  of  trac- 
tors for  all  classes  of  farm  work.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  the  progressive  farmer  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  still  seem  to  furnish  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  old  horse  way  of  doing 
things.  This  puts  off  the  day  when  the 
most  efficient  power  allied  with  the  most 
scientific  agriculture,  can  do  its  full 
share  toward  the  development  of  the 
best  and  highest  rural  life. 
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"UNSMILTNGLY  THE  GIBL'S  LEVEL  GRAY 
EYES    STUDIED    THE    tramp's  FACE" 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  PEOSPECTOE. 

FOR  five  years  he  had  journeyed  back 
and  forth  between  the  little  desert 
station  on  the  Mojave  and  the 
range  to  the  north.  The  townspeople 
paid  scant  attention  to  him.  He  was 
simply  another  "desert  rat"  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in 
those  northern  hills.  He  bought  supplies 
and  paid  grudgingly.  No  one  knew  his 
name. 

The  prospector  was  much  younger 
than  he  appeared  to  be.  The  desert  sun 
had  dried  his  sinews  and  warped  his 
shoulders.  The  desert  wind  had  scrawled 
thin  lines  of  age  upon  his  face.  The 
desert  solitude  had  stooped  him  with  its 
awesome  burden  of  brooding  silence. 

Slowly  his  mind  had  been  squeezed 
dry  of  all  human  interest  save  the  re- 
current memory  of  a  child's  face — that, 
and  the  poignant  memory  of  the  child's 
mother.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  forget.  The  last  five  years  on  the 
desert  had  dimmed  the  woman's  visioned 
face  as  the  child  came  more  often  be- 
tween him  and  the  memory  of  the 
mother,  in  his  dreams. 

Then  there  were  voices,  the  voices  of 
strange  spirits  that  winged  through  the 
dusk  of  the  outlands  and  hovered 
round  his  fire  at  night. 

One  voice,  soft,  insistent,  ravished  his 
imagination  with  visions  of  illimitable 
power  and  peace  and  rest.  "Gold!  Lost 
gold!"  it  would  whisper  as  he  sat  by  the 
meager  flame.  Then  he  would  tremble 
and  draw  nearer  the  warmth.  "Where?" 
he  would  ask,  tempting  the  darkness  as 
a  child,  fearfully  certain  of  a  reply. 

Then  another  voice,  cadenced  like  the 
soft  rush  of  waves  up  the  sand,  would 
murmur,  "Somewhere  away!  Somewhere 
away!  Somewhere  away!"  And  in  the 
indefiniteness  of  that  answer  he  found 
an  inexplicable  joy.  The  vagueness  of 
"Somewhere  away"  was  as  vast  with 
pregnant  possibilities  as  his  desert.  His 
was  the  eternity  of  hope,  boundless  and 
splendid  in  its  extravagant  promises. 
Drunk  with  the  wine  of  dreams,  he  knew 
himself  to  be  a  monarch,  a  monarch  un- 
crowned and  unattended,  yet  always 
with  his  feet  upon  the  wide  threshold  of 
his  kingdom. 

Then  would  come  the  biting  chill  of 
night,  the  manifold  rays  of  stars  and 
Bilence,  silence  reft  of  winds,  yet  alive 
with  the  tense  immobility  of  the  crouch- 
ing beast,  waiting    .    .    .   waiting.  .  .  . 

The  desert,  impassively  withering  him 
to  the  shell  of  a  man,  for  wracking  him 
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terribly  in  heat  or  in  storm  and  cold, 
still  cajoled  him  day  and  night  with 
promises,  whispered,  vague  and  intoxi- 
cating as  the  perfume  of  a  woman's  hair. 

Finally  the  desert  flung  wide  the 
secret  portals  of  her  treasure-house  and 
gave  royally  like  a  courtesan  of  kings. 

The  man,  his  dream  all  but  fulfilled, 
found  the  taste  of  awakening  bitter  on 
his  lips.  He  counted  his  years  of  toil 
and  cursed  as  he  viewed  his  shrunken 
hands,  claw-like,  scarred,  crippled. 

He  felt  the  weight  of  his  years  and 
dreaded  their  accumulated  burdens.  He 
realized  that  the  dream  was  all — its  ful- 
fillment nothing.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  a  thing  to  be  pointed  at;  yet  he 
longed  for  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
for  the  touch  of  human  hands,  for  the 
living  sweetness  of  his  child's  face.  The 
sirens  of  the  invisible  night  no  longer 
whispered  to  him.  He  was  utterly  alone. 
He  had  entered  his  kingdom.-  Viewed 
from  afar  it  had  seemed  a  vast  pleasure- 
dome  of  infinite  enchantment.  He  found 
Success,  as  it  ever  shall  be,  a  veritable 
desert,  grudging  man  foothold,  yet  lur- 
ing him  from  one  aspiration  to  another, 
only  to  consume  his  years  in  dust. 

A  narrow  canyon  held  his  secret.  He 
had  wandered  into  it,  panned  a  little 
black  sand,  and  found  color.  Finally  he 
discovered  the  fountain-head  of  the 
hoarded  yellow  particles  that  spell 
Power.  There  in  the  fastness  of  those 
steep,  purgatorial  walls  was  the  hermit- 
age of  the  two  voices — voices  that  no 
longer  whispered  of  hope,  but  left  him 
in  the  utter  loneliness  of  possession  and 
its  birthright,  Fear. 

He  cried  aloud  for  the  companionship 
of  men — and  glanced  fearfully  round  lest 
man  had  heard  him  call. 

He  again  journeyed  to  the  town  beside 
the  railroad,  bought  supplies  and  van- 
ished, a  ragged  wraith,  on  the  horizon. 

Back  in  the  canyon  he  set  about  his 
labors,  finding  a  numbing  solace  in  toil. 

But  at  night  he  would  think  of  the 
child's  face.  He  had  said  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  left  the  child  that  he  would 
return  with  a  fortune.  They  knew  he 
wen£  away  to  forget.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to  return.  That  had  been  ten 
years  ago.  He  had  written  twice.  Then 
he  had  drifted,  always  promising  the 
inner  voice  that  urged  him  that  he 
would  find  gold  for  her,  his  child,  that 
she  might  ever  think  kindly  of  him.  So 
he  tried  to  buy  himself — with  promises. 
Once  he  had  been  a  man  of  his  hands,  a 
man  who  stood  straight  and  faced  the 
sun.  Now  the  people  of  the  desert  town 
eyed  him  askance.  He  heard  them  say 
he  was  mad — that  the  desert  had  "got 
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him."  They  were  wrong.  The  desert 
and  its  secret  was  his — a  sullen  para- 
mour, but  his  nevertheless.  Had  she  not 
given  him  of  her  very  heart? 

He  viewed  his  shrunken  body,  knew 
that  he  stooped  and  shuffled,  realized 
that  he  had  paid  the  inevitable,  the  in- 
exorable price  for  the  secret.  His  wine 
of  dreams  had  evaporated.  .  .  .  He 
sifted  the  coarse  gold  between  his 
fingers,  letting  it  fall  back  into  the  pan. 
Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  wasted  his 
soul? 

In  the  desert  town  men  began  to  notice 
the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings. 
Two  or  three  of  them  foregathered  in  the 
saloon  and  commented  on  it. 

"He  packed  some  dynamite  last  trip," 
asserted  one. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  round  clock 
behind  the  bar  ticked  loudly,  ominously. 

"Then  he's  struck  it  at  last,"  said 
another. 

"Mebby,"  commented  the  first  speaker. 

The  third  man  nodded.  Then  came 
silence  again  and  the  absolute  ticking  of 
the  clock.  Presently  from  outside  in  the 
white  heat  of  the  road  came  the  rush  of 
hoofs  and  an  abrupt  stop.  A  spurred 
and  booted  rider,  his  swarthy  face  gray 
with  dust,  strode  in,  nodded  to  the  group 
and  called  for  whisky. 

"Which  way  did  he  go,  Saunders?" 
asked  one. 

"North,  as  usual,"  said  the  rider. 

"Let's  set  down,"  suggested  the  third 
man. 

They  shuffled  to  a  table.  The  bar- 
tender brought  glasses  and  a  bottle. 
Then,  uninvited,  he  pulled  up  a  chair  and 
sat  with  them.  The  rider  looked  at  him 
pointedly. 

"Oh,  I'm  in  on  this,"  asserted  the  bar- 
tender. "Daugherty  is  the  Wells -Fargo 
man  here.  He  won't  talk  to  nobody  but 
me — about  business." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
queried  the  rider. 

"Just  what  you'd  notice,  "  Saunders. 
Listen!  The  rat  left  a  bag  of  dust  in  the 
Company's  safe  last  trip.  Daugherty 
says  its  worth  mebby  five  hundred.  He 
says  the  rat's  goin'  to  bring  in  some 
more.   Do  I  come  in?" 

"You're  on,"  said  the  rider.  "Now,  see 
here,  boys,  we  got  to  find  out  if  he's 
filed  on  it  yet,  and  what  his  name  is, 
and  then — " 

"Mebby  we'd  better  find  out  where  it 
is  first,"  suggested  one. 

'And  then  jump  him?"  queried  the 
rider  over  his  glass. 

"And  then  jump  him,"  chorused  the 
group.  "He's  out  there  alone.  It's 
easy."  And  each  poured  himself  a  drink, 
for  which,  strangely  enough,  no  one 
offered  to  pay,  and  for  which  the  bar- 
tender evidently  forgot  to  collect. 

Meanwhile  the  prospector  toiled 
through  the  drought  of  that  summer 
hoarding  the  little  yellow  flakes  that  he 
had  washed  from  the  gravel  in  the 
canyon. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WATEE. 

All  round  him  for  miles  each  way  the 
water-holes  had  gone  dry.  The  little 
canyon  stream  still  wound  down  its 
shaded  course,  disappearing  in  a  patch 
of  sand  at  the  canyon's  mouth,  so  the 
prospector  felt  secure.  None  had  ridden 
out  to  look  for  him  through  that  fur- 
nace of  burning  sand  that  stretched  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  desert  town. 

The  stream  dwindled  slowly,  imper- 
ceptibly. 

One  morning  the  prospector  noticed 
it,  and  immediately  explored  the  creek 
clear  to  its  source — a  spurt  of  water 
springing  from  the  roof  of  a  grotto  in 
the  cliff.  Such  a  supply,  evidently  from 
the  rocky  heart  of  the  range  itself,  would 
be  inexhaustible. 

A  week  later  he  awoke  to  find  the 
creek-bed  dry  save  in  a  few  depressions 
among  the  rocks.  He  again  visited  the 
grotto.  The  place  was  damp  and  cool, 
glistening  with  beads  of  moisture,  but 
the  flow  from  the  roof-crevice  had  ceased. 
Still  he  thought  there  must  be  plenty 
of  water  beneath  the  rocks  of  the 
stream-bed.    He  would  dig  for  it. 

Aother  week,  and  he  became  uneasy. 
The  stream  had  disappeared  as  though 
poured  into  a  colossal  crevice.  A  few 
feet  below  the  gravel  he  struck  solid 
rock.  He  tried  dynamite  unsuccessfully. 
Then  he  hoarded  the  drippings  from  the 
grotto  crevice  till  he  had  filled  his  can- 
teen.   Carefully  he  stowed  his  gold  in 


a  chamois  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  canyon.  His  burro  had  strayed  dur- 
ing the  week  of  drought — was  probably 
dead  beside  some  dry  water-hole. 

The  prospector  set  out  to  cross  the 
range  in  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Fearful  that  he  might  be  seen,  panic 
warped  his  reasoning.  He  planned  to 
journey  south  along  the  foothills,  until 
opposite  the  desert  town  and  then  cross 
over  to  it.  If  he  approached  from  such 
a  direction,  no  one  would  guess  his  orig- 
inal starting-place.  He  knew  of  an  un- 
failing water-hole  two  days'  journey 
from  the  canyon.  This  water-hole  was 
far  out  of  his  way,  but  his  canteen 
supply  would  more  than  last  till  he 
reached  it. 

Then  Fate,  the  fate  that  had  dogged 
his  every  step  since  first  he  ventured 
into  the  solitudes,  closed  up  and  crept 
at  his  heels.  He  became  more  morose 
and  strangely  fearful.  His  vision,  re- 
fined by  the  wasting  of  his  body,  created 
shadows  that  lay  about  his  feet  like 
stagnant  pools,  shadows  where  no 
shadows  should  be. 

Ominous  was  his  fall  as  he  crossed  an 
arroyo.  The  canteen,  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  struck  a  sharp  point  of  rock 
that  started  one  of  the  scams.  The  leak 
was  infinitesimal.  The  felt  cover  of  the 
canteen  absorbed  the  drip,  which  evapor- 
ated. When  he  arrived  at  the  water- 
hole,  that  was  dry.  His  canteen  felt 
strangely  light.  He  could  not  remember 
having  used  so  much  water.  He  changed 
his  plan.  He  struck  straight  from  the 
hills  toward  the  railroad.  He  knew  that 
eventually  he  would,  as  he  journeyed 
west,  cross  it,  perhaps  near  a  water- 
tank. 

Toward  the  blinding  afternoon  of  that 
day  he  saw  strange  lakes  and  pools 
spread  out  upon  the  distant  sand  and  in- 
verted mountain  ranges  stretching  to  the 
horizon. 

Fate  crept  closer  to  his  heels,  waiting 
with  the  dumb  patience  of  the  desert  to 
claim  the  struggling,  impotent  puppet 
whose  little  day  was  all  but  spent. 

He  stumbled  across  the  blazing  bars 
of  steel  that  marked  the  railroad.  His 
empty  canteen  clattered  on  the  ties  as 
he  fell.  He  got  to  his  knees  and  dragged 
himself  from  the  track.  He  laughed, 
for  he  had  thwarted  Fate  this  once;  he 
woud  not  be  run  over  by  the  train.  He 
lay  limp,  wasted,  scarcely  breathing. 

Serenely  Fate  crouched  near  him, 
patient,  impassive.    .    .  . 

He  heard  a  man  speak  and  another 
answer.  He  felt  an  arm  beneath  his 
head,  and  water    .    .   .  Water! 

He  drank,  and  all  at  once  his  strength 
flamed  up.  It  was  not  water  they  gave 
him;  it  was  merely  the  taste  of  it — a 
mockery.   He  wanted  more_  .    .    .  all! 

He  lurched  to  his  feet,  struggling  with 
a  bearded  giant  that  held  him  from  his 
desire — to  drink  until  he  could  drink  no 
more — to  die  drinking  the  water  they 
had  taken  from  him  even  as  they  gave 
it.  He  fought  blindly.  Fate,  disdain- 
ing further  patience,  arose  and  flung 
itself  about  his  feet.  He  stumbled.  A 
flash  wiped  all  things  from  his  vision 
and  the  long  night  came  swiftly. 
CHAPTER  m. 

BAGGED  BOITANCE. 

At  the  wide  gate  of  the  mountain 
ranch  stood  the  girl.  Her  black  saddle- 
pony  Boyar  fretted  to  be  away.  Glanc- 
ing back  through  the  cavernous  shade 
of  the  live-oaks,  the  girl  hesitated  be- 
fore opening  the  gate.  A  little  breeze, 
wayfaring  through  Moonstone  Canyon 
and  on  up  to  the  moutain  ranch,  touched 
the  girl's  cheek  and  she  breathed  deeply 
of  its  cool  fragrance. 

The  wide  gate  swung  open,  and  Louise 
Lacharme,  curbing  Black  Boyar,  rode  out 
of  the  shadows  into  the  hot  light  of  the 
morning,  singing  as  she  rode. 

Against  the  soft  gray  of  the  canyon 
wall  flamed  a  crimson  flower  like  a 
pomegranate  bud.  Across  the  road  ran 
the  cool  mountain  stream.  Away  and 
away  toward  the  empty  sky  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  cliffs  were  etched  sharply 
upon  the  blue. 

The  road  ran  swiftly  round  the  east- 
ern wall  of  the  canyon.  Louise,  as  frag- 
rantly bright  as  morning  sunshine  on. 
golden  flowers,  laughed  as  the  pony's 
lithe  bound  tore  the  silver  of  the  ford 
to  swirling  beads  and  blade-like  flashes. 

On  the  rise  beyond,  the  girl  drew  rein  at 
[Continued  on  Page  28.] 
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Every  Farmer  With 

Corn  To  Cultivate,  Needs 


FULLY  COVERED  BY  PATENTS 

At  last  you  corn  farmers  can  get  a  machine  that  will  prove  a  better  and  cheaper 
worker  than  a  whole  gang  of  hired  hands.  The  Bates  Steel  Mule  helps  like 
this  with  the  corn  crop — lists,  plows,  plants,  cultivates,  harvests,  husks,  shreds, 
fills  the  silo,  shells,  grinds  or  hauls  the  corn  to  the  market.  And  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  that  it 


Heres What  Us  eisSay 


Mr.  L.  Van  Doren,  Minneapolis,  Kansas.  It  Is  more 
powerful  tban  the  Company  claims  it  is.  It  pulled 
three  14-inch  plows  9  inches  deep,  in  the  toughest 
black  soil  that  there  is  anywhere.  It  is  so  simple  to 
operate  that  my  14- year  old  boy  drives  it. 
Mr.  Chas.  B.  Dawson,  Kichmond,  Mo.  My  Bates 
Steel  Mule  pulled  three  14-inch  plows  6  inches  deep 
on  ground  which  we  tried  to  plow  with  4  mules  on  a 
16-inch  Sulky  Plow  and  the  dral  t  was  So  great  that 
they  couldn  t  stand  up  under  the  weight.  The  soil 
was  dry  and  bard  in  some  places,  wet  and  soft  in 
others,  in  fact  we  bad  a  1 1  the  variations  in  soil  con- 
ditions that  one  could  think  of. 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
25  ACRES  OF  CORN 
A  DAY 


READY  FOR  WORK 


Built  In  The  World's 
Largest  Exclusive 
Li^ht  Tractor  Factory 


Does  It  With  Only  One  Man 

If  you  raise  small  grain,  then  you  need  a  Bates  Steel  Mule, 
especially  at  harvest  time.  One  man  with  an  eight-foot  binder 
and  the  Steel  Mule  will  do  more  than  two  men,  two  binders  and  ten 
horses.  You  can  harvest  40  to  80  acres  a  day  with  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

You  can  do  MORE  DIFFERENT  kinds  of  farm  jobs  with  it  MORE  DAYS  a  year  than  with  any 
other  tractor  built.  That's  why  our  big  output  is  gobbled  up  as  fast  as  our  enormous  plant  can 
turn  them  out.   For  quality,  service  and  price  always  win. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  propelled  with  a  "  Crawler "  instead  of  a  wheel  which  means  FULL 
power  at  the  draw-bar — that  it  works  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry,  and  does  not  pack  the  ground.  No 

new  implements  are  necessary — the 
tools  you  now  have  will  do  the  work 
-  muiimt    \  cheaper,  quicker  and  better  when 

theBKTCS  w»    \  hitched  to  a  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

Get  the  Facts 

We  have  a  whole  bundle  of  pictures 
and  facts  about  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  that  you  ought  to  have.  Why 
not  write  for  a  complete  set  today? 

JOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO. 

96  Benton  Street  Joliet,  Illinois 

Miuouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Distributor 

C.  H.  BANTLEY 

Burns  Kerosene  ^BgsSSS^    1731  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  c.ty.Mo. 
THIS  GREAT  MACHINE  AT  ALL  THE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATIONS 


One  Man  Drills  SO 
Acres  a  Day 


Duties  of  Farm  Tractioneer 

Success  VC^ith  Tractor  Defends  Largely  on  Skill  of 
JVlan  Handling  Engine — By  James  C.  R  mey 


ANY  person  who  is  doing  farm  work 
performs  from  day  to  day  many 
tasks  that  are  largely  responsi- 
bility. This  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  operator  because  of 
the  duty  he  is  rendering  to  his  "boss," 
in  case  he,  is  a  hired  operator,  or  because 
of  the  care  he  owes  his  machinery  in 
case  he  is  the  owner.  The  handling  of 
any  piece  of  farm  machinery  is  always 
directly  connected  with  the  pocketbook 
of  the  owner.  Hence,  in  order  to  be  a 
man  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the 
.duties  which  the  tractioneer  is  supposed 
to  perform,  he  must  at  all  times  work 
for  the  interests  of  the  "boss,"  or  to- 
ward the  maximum  working  capacity 
and  long  life  of  the  machine.  In  such 
case,  one  of  these  properly  done  means 
that  the  other  will  take  care  of  itself, 
as  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
cheapest  and  the  best  way  of  handling 
machinery. 

After  the  above  things  are  cared  for, 
there  is  duty  in  all  the  performances  of 
the  man  behind  the  machine,  and  several 
things  should  be  both  constantly  kept  in 
mind  and  used  as  gospel  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  tractor. 

RUN  ENGINE  AT  RATED  SPEED 

When  the  manufacturers  of  any  piece 
of  machinery  containing  an  engine,  fin- 
ish their  product,  they  have  designed 
that  engine  to  "run  at  a  given  rate  of 
speed;  and  generally  this  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  the  farmer  or  tractioneer  is 
capable  of  determining  it.  In  order  to 
get  the  maximum  efficiency  out  of  the 
engine,  which  means  the  most  perfect 
power,  the  engine  must  at  all  times  bo 
run  at  that  speed. 

Automobile!  owners  are  warned  by  the 
manufacturers  of"  tin;  machine!  they  buy, 
that  the  first  200  miles  the  machine 
travels  are  the  miles  that  will  deter- 
mine to  a  great  extent  the  manner  in 
which  the  engine  will  work  for  the  rest 
of  its  life,  and  that  if  it  is  improperly  . 
used  during  these  first  trips,  much  has 
been  done  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
machine.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  ihe  life  of  a  tractor.  If  the  machine 
is  properly  cared  for  and  handled  as  it 
should  be,  the  first  three  days  or  a  week 
of  actual  operation,  the  repair  bills  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  After  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  become 
any  more  careless  than  he  was  the  first 
careful  week. 


Something  for  nothing  cannot  be  got- 
ten out  of  a  tractor.  For  every  horse- 
power of  work  rendered  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  expended  at  ^lio 
best  a  man  can  do,  and  over  and  above 
this  is  like  trying  to  work  a  union  -nan 
overtime;  i.  e,,  it  costs  more  to  get  the 
work  done  than  it  would  to  do  the  work 
at  the  right  time  and  properly.  In- 
creased speed  of  an  engine  means  a  pos- 


The  importance  of  perfect  lubrication 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  If  there 
were  such  a  thing  as  lubricating  a  ma- 
chine in  such  way  that  there  would  he 
no  friction,  machines  would  immediately 
become  very  efficient  and  many  of  the 
now  difficult  lubricating  problems  would 
be  solved.  About  the  only  thing  that 
we  can  hope  for  in  the  way  of  lubrica- 
tion for  years  yet  to  come,  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  friction  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wearing  surfaces  in  contact  may 
work  upon  each  other  without  adhering. 
In  the  case  where  friction  is  not  over- 
come we  have  a  working  part  tending  to 
become  hot  due  to  friction.  The  hotter 
it  gets  the  more  it  sticks;  and  the  more 
it  sticks  the  hotter  it  gets  until  finally 
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GOOD  PLOWING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  TO  CHOI*  PRODUCTION. — IT  TAKES 
GOODPLOWS  AND  PLENTY  OF  POWER  FOR  KIND  OF  WORK  UERE  SHOWN 
(Courtesy  Oliver  CliilicU  Plow  Company) 


sible  saving  of  fuel,  but  not  likely  will 
it  be  so.  In  addition  to  a  possible  waste 
of  fuel,  there  is  always  much  additional 
cost  in  the  lubrication  of  the  machine, 
as  the  increased  speed  will  often  so 
greatly  increase  the  lubricating  cost  that 
if  taken  alone  would  make  it  unprofit- 
able without,  saying  anything  about"  the 
cost  of  increased  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine. 


we  have  the  box  expanding  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  completely  burn  out 
or  get  so  hot  as  to  cease  work  alto- 
gether. If  metal  were  of  such  nature 
that  it  contracted  when  it  became  warm 
instead  of  expanding,  the  matter  of  lu- 
brication would  be  more  simplified. 

The  kick  of  being  particular  about  the 
kinds  of  oils  used  in  the  tractor  engine 
is  probably  the  cause  of  many  lubricat- 


ing troubles  that  might  be  avoided  with 
the  proper  care  and  judgment.  Only  the 
best  grade  of  engine  oil  should  ever  be 
used,  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
an  operator  use  an  oil  unless  he  knows 
where  it  came  from.  The  professional 
would  probably  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  steam  and  gas  engine 
oil,  but  the  untrained  man  is  likely  to 
make  the  mistake  once  and  carbonize  all 
of  the  wearing  surfaces.  A  very  heavy 
oil  should  be  used  for  the  gears,  but  for 
cylinder  lubrication  buy  the  best.  It 
would  doubtlessly  be  cheapest  in  the 
long  run  for  a  person  to  use  on  his  mag- 
neto a  light  oil  similar  to  that  used  on 
sewing  machines,  and  have  somewhere 
about  the  outfit  a  small  can  to  keep  it 
in  and  with  which  to  apply  it.  If  the 
oiling  of  the  magneto  is  not  very  eco- 
nomically and  sparingly  done,  the  trou- 
ble that  arises  from  rotting  of  rubber 
insulation  due  to  an  excess  of  oil  may 
not  only  cause  trouble  in  the  ignition 
system,  but  may  cause  delay  in  a  very 
important  period  when  every  minute's 
delay  means  money  lost. 

Vegetable  oils  should  never  be  used  on 
the  tractor,  because  when  decomposed 
they  not  only  have  the  tendency  to  de- 
posit carbon  on  the  working  parts,  but 
form  acids  which  attack  the  iron  in  the 
steel,  roughening  the  surface  and  pro- 
moting wear  on  the  various  parts. 

Mineral  oils  which  have  been  properly 
refined  and  which  are  reliable  will  nei- 
ther form  the  acids  nor  carbonize  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  preservation  of 
the  materials  in  the  machine,  mineral 
oils  stand  alone.  It  may  well  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  highest-priced  oils  are 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  cheapest 
iron  or  brass  in  a  box  and  even  cheaper 
than  the  good  grades  of  babbit  metrl 
that  is  often  put  into  these.  It  may 
be  further  said  that  good  oil  is  cheaper 
than  the  time  it  takes  to  run  one  of 
these  boxes  and  do  it  right. 

KEEP  PARTS  PROPERLY  TIGHTENED 

It  is  always  easier  to  keep  all  the 
nuts  on  a  machine  at  the  right  tension 
with  all  the  unnecessary  play  taken  out 
of  boxes,  than  it  is  to  take  the  play  out 
and  put  the  machine  in  order  after  it 
once  gets  out  of  working  order.  It  is 
not  only  easier,  but  it  is  cheaper.  Tho 
play  in  a  box  is  important  because  a 
little  of  it  not  only  goes  a  long  way, 
but  that'  little  soon  becomes  instrumen-' 
tal  in  a  lot  more,  and  the  first  thing  the 
operator  knows  and  before  it  has  had 
time  to  arrest  his  attention,  the  bearing 
has  worn  enough  to  really  amount  to 
something  in  the  operating  of  the  ma- 
eh  inc.  There  is  also  great  danger  from 
[Continued  on  Page  23.] 


KANSAS 

Co-operative  Tkresking  and  Silo  Filling 


PRACTICALLY  every  business  enter- 
prise that  is  successful  requires 
co-operation.  Since  farming  is  the 
largest  trade  in  the  -world,  why  should 
not  the  farmers  co-operate?  Farming  is 
one  of  the  most  independent  trades  there 
is  to  follow.  Every  farmer  kn^ws  that 
it  is  the  most  successful  to  own  all  the 
machinery  he  needs,  and  then  he  has  the 
machine  to  use  which  he  needs  badly  at 
the  time  it  is  to  be  used.  But  there  are 
machines  used  in  farming  which  are  used 
only  a  short  time'  during  the  year,  and 
which  are  so  expensive  that  it  is  not 
economical  for  each  individual  farmer  to 
own  them.  Such  machines  as  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  the  corn  sheller,  the  silage 
cutter,  and  the  tractor.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  where  diversified  farming 
is  practiced. 

The  farmers  have  solved  this  problem 
by  allowing  it  to  solve  itself.  They  are 
hiring  these  machines  and  are  paying 
other  men  the  profit  they,  the  farmers 
themselves,  should  reap.  A  community 
of  six,  eight  or  ten  farmers  could  own 
and  operate  a  tractor,  threshing  machine 
and  silage  cutter  profitably. 

In  a  diversified  farming  district  where 
each  farmer  had  forty  acres  of  small 
grain  on  the  average,  a  group  of  eight 
men  would  be  large  enough.  An  outfit 
of  machinery  large  enough  to  handle  the 
amount  of  work  required  in  this  com- 
munity would  cost  $1,560  for  a  15-30 
horsepower  tractor  and  a  gang  of  four 
14-inch  plows;  640  for  a  22x40  separator 
and  latest  improvements;  and  $200  for  a 
16-inch  silage  cutter.  A  total  of  $2,400, 
which  would  cost  each  man  $300,  or  the 
price  of  one  team  of  horses  to  each  man. 
A  tractor  in  a  community  of  this  size 
would  easily  eliminate  a  team  of  horses 
for  each  man,  since  it  would  take  care 
of  the  heaviest  work  in  the  busiest  sea- 
son. »- 

After  the  grain  is  cut  and  stacked,  the 
tractor  could  be  started  to  plowing  at 
onee.  With  a  four-bottom  plow  twenty- 
five  acres  could  be  plowed  in  twenty 
hours.  This  would  mean  that  the  320 
acres  could  be  plowed  in  thirteen  days. 
The  plowing  would  be  done  in  good  shape 
and  at  the  right  season  at  a  saving  of 
expensive  horseflesh. 

The  grain  could  be  threshed  out  in 
about  ten  days  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  outside  help.  A  22x40  separator  will 
thresh  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels 
an  hour.    A  community  thresher  would 


be  handy  for  threshing  other  small  grain, 
such  as  alfalfa,  kafir,  millet,  clover,  etc., 
at  all  times,  but  farmers  very  seldom  at- 
tempt to  thresh  them  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  custom  thresher  to 
do  the  work  for  thoin.  Seed  of  these 
crops  bring  a  good  price. 

A  15-30  tractor  will  pull  a  16-inch 
silage  cutter  with  ease,  and  cut  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons  an  hour.  Here 
again  would  be  the  big  advantage  of  the 
community  tractor,  since  there  are  so 
few  custom  silage  cutters  the  farmers 
would  have  to  either  hire  or  own  an 
engine  expressly  for  cutting  their  silage. 
A  group  of  eight  men  could  manage  a 
silage  cutter  without  any  outside  help. 


r 


It  wduld  be  necessary  to  select  one  of 
the  men  in  the  group  who  was  the  most 
capable  of  running  gasoline  engines  to 
run  the  engine  most  of  the  time,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  it  at  all  times.  If  none 
of  the  men  had  ever  had  any  experience 
in  running  gas  tractors,  it  would  pay  one 
of  them  to  go  to  a  tractor  expert  and 
receive  a  few  days'  instruction  in  run- 
ning and  repairing  a  gas  tractor. 

A  co-operative  plan  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  working  out  some 
definite  plan.  In  some  way  decision 
must  be  made  as  to  which  farmer  of  the 
group  should  have  his  work  done  first. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  establish  a 
routine  and  the  farmer  who  had  his  work 


FARMER  - 

done  first  one  year  would  be  last  the 
next  year.  For  example,  lct  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,-  and  H  be  the  names  of  the 
farmers  in  the  group.  Then  the  first 
year  their  turn  would  come  in  the  fol- 
lowing routine:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
and  the  next  year  it  would  be  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  A,  etc. 

There  should  be  a  treasury  and  the 
usual  custom  prices  for  all  work  be  paid 
into  the  treasury.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  after  the  expenses  were  paid,  the 
profits  should  be  divided  equally  among 
all  the  members  of  the  group.  • 

Of  course,  a  community  co-operative 
plan  of  this"  kind  would  have  its  disad- 
vantages, mtt  with  every  member  in  the 
circle  doing  his  part  and  trusting  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  the  plan  would  be 
successful,  profitable  and  advantageous 
for  each  party  concerned. 


! 


Hot  Weather  Rules  for  Horse 

The  Boston  Work-Horse  Relief  As- 
sociation is  an  organization  having  for 
its  purpose  the  education  of  horse  owners 
in  the  proper  care  of  their  animals.  It 
publishes  stable  rules  and  driver's  rules 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  sending 
out  hot  weather  rules.  These  are  well 
worth  studying.  A  good  many  horses 
die  from  heat.    The  rules  are  as  follows : 

1.  "Load  lightly,  and  drive  slowly. 

2.  "Stop  in  the  shade  if  possible. 

3.  "Water  your  horse  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. So  long  as  a  horse  is  working, 
water  in  small  quantities  will  not  hurt 
him.   But  let  him  drink  only  a  few  swal- 
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lows  if  he  is  going  to  stand  still.  Do 
not  fail  to  water  him  at  night  after  he 

has  eaten  his  hay. 

4.  "When  he  comes  in  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and  sweat, 
his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  the 
dock.    Wash  his  feet  but  not  his  legs. 

5.  "If  /the  thermometer  is  75  degrees 
or  higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a  damp 
sponge.  Use-  vinegar  water'  if  possible.' 
Bo  not  turn  the  hose  on  him. 

6.  "Saturday  night,  give  a  bran  mash, 
lukewarm;  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpeter. 

7.  "Do  not  use  a  horse-net,  unless  it 
is  a  canopy-top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell- 
shaped  hat  does  more  hArm  than  good. 

8.  "A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or 
even  a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet.  If. 
dry  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

9.  "If  the  horse  is  overcome  by  heat, 
get  him  into  the  shade,  remove  harness 
and  bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth,  sponge 
him  all  over,  shower  his  legs,  and  give 
him  two  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  in  a  pint  of  water;  or  give  him 
a  pint  of  coffee  warm.  Cool  his  head  at 
once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if  necessary, 
chopped  ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10.  "If  the  horse*  is  off  his  feed,  try 
him  with  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed  with 
bran,  and  a  little  water;  and  add  a  little 
salt  or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oatmeal  gruel 
or  barley  water  to  drink. 

11.  "Watch  your  horse.  If  he  stops 
sweating  suddenly,  ori  if  he  breathes 
short  and  quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop,  or 
if  he  stands  with  his  legs  braced  side- 
ways, he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or  sun 

.stroke  and  needs  attention  at  once. 

12.  "If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse 
sweats  in  the  stable  at  night,  tie  him 
outside,  with  bedding  under  him.  Unless 
he  cools  off  during  the  night,  he  cannot 
well  stand  the  next  day's  heat." 


The  total  value  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced yearly  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
timated at  $2,325,021,000  and  the  esti- 
mate for  Kansas  is  $91,587,270.  Manure 
left  exposed  to  the  weather  will  usually 
lose  one-half  of  its  value  as  a  fertilizer 
in  four  months  by  leaching.  The  amount 
and  nature  of  the  bedding  affect  greatly 
the  value  of  manure.  The  principal 
value  of  the  bedding  is  to  hold  the  liquid 
excrements.  Ordinarily  the  amount  of 
bedding  required  is  one-fourth  the  weight 
of  the  feed  given  to  the  animals. 


Good  roads  mean  greater  social  and 
domestic  happiness  and  business  econ- 
omies. 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  OPERATED  BY  TRACTOR.  BLOWING  STRAW 

INTO   BARN    ANI>  DELIVERING   THE   OATS   DIRECTLY  INTO  BIN 
(Courtesy  Avery  Company) 


Mogul  8-16.  $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 
Tractor  Demonstrations  — 1916 


Dallas,  Texas. 
Hutchinson,  Kansas 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 
Fremont,  Nebr. 
Cecnr  Rapids,  la. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Fargo,  N.  D.  . 


July  18  to  21 
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Dates  not  announced 


Titan  10-20.   $900  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


See  the  Real  Kerosene  Tractors 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  attend  one  of  the  tractor  demon- 
strations this  year. 

Before  you  go,  get  the  local  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
SO  that  you  will  have  the  difference  clearly  in  mind,  because,  at 
any  demonstration  you  will  be  shown  two  kinds  of  tractors  — 
those  that  operate  on  gasoline  and  those  that  operate  on  kerosene. 

The  kerosene  tractors  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
class  consists  of  engines  originally  designed  for  gasoline.  To 
these,  special  attachments  have  been  added,  and,  under  favor- 
able circumstances  they  will  operate  on  kerosene,  or  gasoline 
mixed  with  kerosene,  but  they  require  so  much  kerosene  that 
there  is  no  economy  over  gasoline. 

The  other  class  are  the  real  kerosene  tractors.  They  are 
designed,  throughout  to  operate  on  kerosene  without  special 
attachments,  and  do  operate  on  the  cheaper  fuel  so  successfully 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  with  the  fuel  they  save. 

Moguls  and  Titans  Are  Real 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Remember  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  two  fuels. 
Remember  that  a  tractor  uses  two  or  more  gallons  of  fuel  every 
hour  it  works.  See  the  kind  of  work  Mogul  and  Titan  tractors 
do  on  the  cheaper  fuel.  Compare  their  work  with  that  of  any 
tractor,  either  for  quantity  or  quality.  Compare  the  amounts 
of  fuel  consumed  in  doing  equal  work.  Then  decide  which 
of  all  the  tractors  you  see  will  give  you  the  most  value  for  your 
money. 

In  preparation  for  your  visit  to  the  demonstration,  let  us  send 
you  our  horse  and  tractor  book,  "Farm  Power."  It  contains 
almost  a  hundred  pages  of  closely  packed,  verified  information 
about  power  on  the  farm. 
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oaJs  Are  Not  Better 

By  J.  T.  Kincaid,  'President  State  Good  IZoads  Association 


KANSAS  is  distinctly  an  -  agricul- 
tural state  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts form  its  chief  source  of 
wealth.  The  value  of  its  farm  products 
for  1914  amounted  to  more  than  $370,- 
000,000.  This  means  that  to  deliver  this 
grain  to  market  would  require  3,000,000 
wagon-loads  of  wheat  of  sixty  bushels 
each,  2,000,000  wagon-loads  of  corn  of 
forty-three  and  a  half  bushels  each,  450,- 
000  loads  of  oats  of  100  bushels  each,  be- 
sides other  crops.  As  a  result  of  the 
sale  of  "this  1914  crop  probably  $300,000,- 
000  was  placed  in  the  banks  of  Kansas. 
Yet  all  of  the  marketed  portions  of  these 
products  had  to  be  transported  over  our 
highways  for  distances  varying  from  one 
to  forty  or  more  miles.  Just  reflect: 
3,000,000  wagon-loads  of  wheat,  2,000,- 

000  wagon-loads  of  corn,  450,000  loads 
of  oats,  and  85,000  automobiles  over  our 
roads! 

GOOD  ROADS  INCREASE  PROFITS. 

Not  only  does  the  condition  in  which 
these  roads  are  kept  affect  the  labor  and 
cost  of  marketing  these  crops,  but  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production. 
Good  roads  will  enable  the  producer  to 
make  the  necessary  trips  for  supplies 
and  repairs  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
when  time  is  important,  and  enable  him 
to  do  these  things,  as- well  as  market  his 
crops,  when  his  fields  are  not  in  work- 
able condition,  which  indirectly  adds  to 
his  productive  capacity. 

From  these  statements,  the  proof  of 
which  is  self-evident,  we  get  the  logical 
deduction  that  good  roads  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  marketing  and 
increase  returns  by  enabling  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  products  when  prices  are  the 
most  attractive  and  when  time  lost  from 
the  fields  is  of  least  value. 

To  this  materia],  tangible  value  should 
be  added  better  social  conditions,  better 
educational  facilities,  better  living,  bet- 
ter everything  that  goes  to  make  life 
worth  while.  Do  we  yet  fully  compre- 
hend the  indirect  toll  that  is  paid  be- 
cause of  bad  roads?  Do  we  fully  realize 
the  annual  loss  through  inability  to 
market  crops  when  prices  are  best,  the 
loss  in  time  and  energy  in  dragging  half 
loads  over  muddy  roads  when  their  depth 
almost  equals  their  width — taking  days 
to  accomplish  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
a  few  hours?  The  loss  through  exhaus- 
tion of  teams,  breakage  of  harness  and 
vehicles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  getting  your  autos  stuck  in  mud  far 
away  from  home  and  garages?  Yet  all 
these  losses  are  very  real.  If  they  could 
be  aggregated  and  presented  in  tangible 
form,  the  amount  would  be  startling. 

There  are  in  Kansas  111,536  miles  of 
public  highways  outside  of  incorporated 
cities;  1,170  miles,  or  a  little  more  than 

1  per  cent  of  these  are  hard-surfaced. 
These  highways,  including  bridges,  are 
costing  approximately  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars  annually,  wheih  is  no 
mean  expenditure.  In  Kansas  we  have 
1,492  townships  and  each  township  has 
three  officers, — trustee,  clerk  and  treas- 
urer— who  constitute  the  township  board 
of  highway  commissioners.  In  addition, 
each  township  may  have  four  road  over- 
seers, making  possible  10,444  township 
road  officials.  Then  we  have  315  county 
commissioners  and  105  county  surveyor- 
engineers,  making  a  possible  10,864  road 
officials,  or  one  official  for  every  ten 
miles  of  road  in  the  state,  or  one  official 


for  every  $500  of  road  expenditures,  with 
no  central  directing  authority.  Every 
fellow  for  himself;  10,804  different 
minds  without  chart  or  compass,  code  or 
standard,  building  and  maintaining  as 
each  sees  fit  without  regard  to  what  has 
gone  before  or  reference  to  what  is  com- 
ing after;  building  and  maintaining  ac- 
cording to  individual  environment — too 
often  political.  '  Well,  I'm  pretty  demo- 
cratic, but  this  is  a  little  too  democratic 
for  me. 

Our  present  system  of  road  manage- 
ment is  not  very  different  from  what  it 
was  when  we  traveled  by  stage  coach, 
harvested  with  the  cradle,  threshed  with 
the  flail,  and  banked  our  money  in  the 
family  stocking.  Our  road|  laws  are 
antiquated  and  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  conditions,  and  under 
the  present  system  we  are  not  getting 
results  that  we  should  get  from  the 
money  expended.  I  believe  that  at  least 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  for  roads  is  wasted.  You  and  I 
have  seen  money  spent  on  roads  that 
left  them  in  worse  condition  after  the 
expenditure  than  before. 

First  and  most  important  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  state  highway  commission. 
There  is  much  agitation  going  on  for 
hard-surfaced  roads  that  can  be  traveled 
365  days  in  the  year,  but  hard-surfaced 
roads  cost  money  and  lots  of  it,  and  yet 
many  roads  are  traveled  to  an  extent 
that  justifies  the  outlay,  but  when  we 
go  to  the  expense  of  building  hard-sur- 
faced roads  we  don't  want  them  to  be  a 
bitter  disappointment;  we  don't  want 
them  to  miserably  fail,  for  if  they  do, 
improved  roads  will  receive  a  set-back 
from  which  they  'will  not  recover  in  a 
dozen  years.  To  prevent  such  occur- 
rences we  should  have  a  state  highway 
commission  whose  business  it  will  be  to 
study  road  and  bridge  problems  365  days 
in  the  year,  and  in  whose  hands  should 
be  placed  the  administration  of  all  road 
and  bridge  laws.  This  commission 
should  be  composed  of  capable,  forceful 
men  without  any  "ex-officio"  millstone 
about  their  necks — men  who  not  only 
know  how  to  build  and  maintain  roads 
and  bridges,  but  who  .have  the  executive 
ability  to  get  results  from  the  moneys 
expended.  , 

If,  as  was  said  at  the  bankers'  con- 
vention in  Topeka,  the  bank  is  the  heart 
of  the  community,  then  certainly  the 
roads  and  highways  are  the  veins  that 
convey  to  this  heart  the  wealth  of  flock 
and  field — its  life  blood;  and  these  same 
roads  and  highways  are  the  arteries  that 
carry  the  thrill  of  this  heart  to  all  the 
activities  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 
No  man  in  any  calling  stands  in  such 
close  and  confidential  relation  with  so 
many  people  as  does  the  banker.  He 
weeps  with  those  who  weep  and  rejoices 
with  those  who  rejoice.  His  counsel  and 
advice  are  sought  upon-many  matters.  I 
believe  the  changes  I  have  outlined  here 
are  to  the  interest  of  every  one  who  uses 
the  public  highways  and  pays  taxes  for 
their  maintenance. 

Net  profits  alone  make  accumulations 
possible  and  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  improve  social 
conditions,  and  I  assert  that  true  pros- 
perity only  conies  when  both  of  these 
are  secured,  and  that  good  roads  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  obtaining 
them. 


ROAD  BUILDING  IS  A  TASK  FOR  TRAINED  MEN  EQUIPPED 
WITH   MODERN   MACHINERY  AND  POWER  TO  OPERATE  IT 
(Courtesy  Aultman  &  Taylor  Company) 


HYATTS 


PREDOMINATE 
at  all  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Watch  the  tractors  as  they  work  their  way 
down  the  field  at  Dallas,  at  Hutchinson, 
at  Fremont,  and  all  the  demonstrations 
this  summer. 

This  one,  that  one  —  an  overwhelming 
majority  —  are  equipped  with  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

Why?  — 

Because  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  great 
carrying  capacity.  They  withstand  con- 
stant and  enormous  loads  without  injury. 

Because  the  hollow  Hyatt 'rollers  cushion 
shocks  and  save  the  entire  machine  from 
sudden  strain. 

Because  a  steady  circulation  of  lubricant  is 
going  on  all  the  time  the  bearing  is  in 
motion,  which  reduces  friction  and  wear, 
to  the  lowest  point. 

Because  absence  of  wear  keeps  gears  and 
shafts  in  true  alignment  and  makes  ad- 
justment unnecessary. 

Because  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  care- 
free. They  never  need  adjustment  and 
require  lubrication  only  two  or  three 
times  a  season. 

Tractor  manufacturers  know  that  these 
advantages  mean  much  to  the  man  on 
the  farm. 


VYour  Year  Book  of  1916  Tractors  is  a  whole 
armful  of  catalogs  in  one"  writes  E.  L.  Baker 
of  Allegan,  Michigan.  A  postal  request  asking 
for  bulletin  307-T  will  bring  this  free  book  which 
shows  illustrations  and  specifications  of  models 
on  the  market  this  year. 


Make  Sure  that  Your  Tractor 
Has  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Tractor  Bearings  Department 

_ ,  .  Chicaoo  III.  _ 
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TEN  Advantages  Gained  by 
This  Great  Improvement  in 
Farm  Tractors 

The  Direct -Drive  Double  -Cone  transmission  used 
exclusively  in  Albaugh-Dover  Tractors,  gives  these 
ten  valuable  time  and  money-saving  features  not 
found  in  other  tractors. 
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NEXT  YEAR'S  WHEAT  CROP 

Early  'Work  is  W^hat  Counts  in  Preparation  of  Seed  Bed 
— ByL.  E.  Call,  Prof essor  of  Agronomy,  K.  S.  A.  C, 


Stosg  Johnson,  NVHgb, 
Nebraska,  says  of  this 
improvement  —  "Your 
patent  transmission 
gives  your  tractor  a 
range  of  work  no 
other  tractor  baa  at 
tbis  time.  This  trans- 
mission does  away 
with  a  differential 
and  consequently  the 
lost  power  incidental 
to  their  use  and  en- 
ables the  tractor  to 
put  more  power  to 
the  draw  bar  than 
any  other  tractor  I 
have  eeen  for  the 
size  of  engine  used. 
It  is  accessible  and 
simple  and  has  a  great 
many  less  parts  than 
most  other  machines. 
It  will  work  close  up 
in  the  corners  of 
fenced  fields  and  turn 
a  square  corner  in  6 
seconds.  It  will  work 
nearly  anywhere  that 
horses  will  work  and 
with  much  Ie?s  bother 
and  expense." 


1.  Works  close  up  to  fence  corners. 
f&.  Xurns  a  square  corner  in  the 
field  with  3  plows  in  6  seconds. 

3.  Travels  faster  and  handlesquick- 
er  and  easier. 

4.  Does  away  with  complicated 
gears. 

5.  Requires  fewer  parts— all  more 
accessible. 

6.  Gives  a  much  wider  range  of 
work. 


7.  Has  more  engine  power  avail- 
able for  actual  service. 

8.  Reduces  repair  costs. 

9«  Is  a  2- way  tractor  carrying  tools 
either  below  and  in  front  of  oper- 
ator with  drive  wheels  ahead  or 
can  be  run  with  castor  wheel 
ahead  and  tools  trailing  behind. 

10.  Hacks  quickly  and  easily  with 
tools  attached  making  it  easy  to 
remove  trash  and  other  obstacles. 


15-25 


"SQUARE 
TURN" 

Can  be  operated  either  with  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 
—will  plow  on  side  hills  too  steep  for  a  binder- 
will  operate  in  soft  and  wet  places— in  fact,  will  go  any- 
where  and  do  anything  that  any  other  tractor  will  do  and 
in  addition  has  these  ten  exclusive  advantages. 
Don't  b-jy  any  Tractor  until  you  have  investigated  this  latest 
and  greatest  improvement  in  Tractors. 

A. postal  will  bring  you  full  particulars  and  Free  Catalog  Folder 
without  obligation  or  expense  to  you.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

3008  W.  21st  St. 
CHICAGO 

Factories  : 
Norfolk,  Nebr 
and  Chicago 
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mumuui  vuu&aiivu  or  expense  to  you.  Wntf 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 


Price:  F.O.B. 

$1285 

without 
plows,  or 

$1385 

with  3 
Plow 
Gang 
Attached 


1 

See  the 

ALBAUGH- 

mm 

DOVER 

"SQUARE- 

TURN" 

TRACTOR 

Work  at  the 

Kansas  Tractor 

Demonstration, 

Hutchinson, 

Kansas, 

July  24  to  28, 

1916. 
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The  GrayTractor 

With  TheWide  Drive  Drum 


Made  for  Farmers  Who  Want  to  Be  Sure  of 
Finishing  Their  Work  on  Time 

THE  Gray's  better  quality  enables  it  to  work  steadily,  day  after  day 
— and  at  night,  too,  if  necessary — regardless  of  sizzling  heat.  It 
has  se&>a  new  low  mark  for  repairs  and  a  high  mark  for  dependability. 
Model  "A"  20-35  H.  P.,  Weight  8,000  lbs. 
Model  "B"  15-25  H.  P.,  Weight  5,500  lbs. 
SEE  IT  AT  HUTCHINSON,  JULY  24-2* 
Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Bequest. 
GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Power  Farming  Engineers 
1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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LOOK  FOR  THESE  TWO! 

ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Will  Show  A 

NEW  SMALL  TRACTOR 

And  the  Famous 

Kerosene-Burning  OilPull 

AT  THE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


NOW  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  next 
year's  wheat  crop.  Anything 
that  is  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
chances  for  a  good  crop  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  wheat  is  sown  this  fall.  After 
the  crop  is  sown,  weather  conditions 
largely  determine  the  yield.  With  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  the  yield 
may  be  low  regardless  of  all  efforts,  but 
with  favorable  weather  conditions,  a 
large  crop  of  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
without  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground.  There  are  three  things  that 
must  be  done  if  a  good  yield  of  wheat 
is  to  be  produced;  first,  a  good  seed  bed 
must  be  prepared  for  the  crop;  second, 
the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility;  and  third,  good,  clean,  pure 
seed  must  be  sown  at  the  proper  time. 

HOW  TO  PREPAKE  THE  SEED  BED 

The  ideal  seed  bed  for  wheat  is  a  firm, 
well  compacted  soil,  that  has  been  previ- 
ously worked  to  a  fairly  good  depth.  To 
prepare  a  firm  seed  bed  from  a  soil  that 
has  been  previously  worked  deep,  re- 
quires time.  It  is  not  accomplished  in  a 
week  or  month,  but  is  the  result  of  many 
days  of  settling,  some  good  packing 
rains,  and  sufficient  cultivation  to  kill 
weeds  without  working  the  ground  into 
too  fine  a  condition  on  the  surface. 
Thus,  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  an 
ideal  seed  bed  for  wheat  is  available  only 
when  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
started  early.  The  time  when  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  will  vary  with 
the  section  of  the  state  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  In  Eastern  Kansas,  on  a 
very  fertile  soil,  ground  plowed  too 
early  may  grow  such  a  rank  crop  of 
wheat  that  the  crop  will  lodge.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  not  advisable  to 
start  the  preparation  too  early.  On  less 
fertile  soil  or  farther  west  in  the  state, 
lodging  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  start  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  preceding  crop  has  been  re- 
moved. In  fact,  in  Western  Kansas  it 
is  advisable  when  a  large  acreage  of 
wheat  is  grown  to  so  arrange  the  crop- 
ping system  that  a  portion  of  the  ground 
may  be  prepared  for  wheat  in  June  be- 
fore the  growing  crop  of  wheat  is 
harvested. 

TILLAGE  LIBERATES  PLANT  FOOD 

A  firm  seed  bed  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  benefits  that  result  from  the 
early  preparation  of  the  soil.  Moisture 
is  conserved  and  plant  food  is  liberated 
in  this  way.  The  conservation  of  mois- 
ture results  from  killing  weeds  and 
loosening  the  surface  so  that  rain  is 
more  readily  absorbed.  The  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  conserving  moisture  is  to 
prevent  the  loss  by  surface  run-off  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  Consequently  the 
ground  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
in  such  a  condition  that  rain  water  will 
enter  rapidly.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the 
state  the  greatest  benefit  resulting  from 
an  early  preparation  of  the  soil  is.  the 
conservation  of  moisture.  In  Eastern 
Kansas  where  moisture  is  more  plenti- 
ful, the  greatest  benefit  results  from  the 
liberation  of  plant  food,  especially  nitro- 
gen. Plants  use  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  nitrates.  Nitrates  are  formed  as  a 
result  of  action  on  organic  matter  of  the 
soil  by  bacteria  which  work  in  the  soil 
under  moist,  well  aired  conditions.  The 
greatest  development  of  nitrates  takes 
place  in  soils  plowed  the  earliest  and 
given  the  best  cultivation  throughout  the 
summer.  For  these  reasons  the  firmest 
seed  bed,  the  most  plant  food,  the  great- 


est accumulation  of  moisture,  and  usu- 
ally the  largest  yield,  result  from  the 
earliest  preparation  of  the  soil. 

PREPARATION  OF  STUBBLE  GROUND 

When  wheat  is  to  follow  wheat  or 
oats,  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  preceding  crop  has  been  re- 
moved. The  early  preparation  may  be 
disking,  listing,  or  plowing.  If  the 
ground  is  disked,  it  should  be  plowed  as 
soon  after  disking  as  the  volunteer 
wheat  and  weeds  start.  It  is  much 
easier  to  control  volunteer  wheat  when 
ground  is  handled  in  this  way  than 
when  it  is  plowed  without  previous  disk- 
ing. In  sections  of  the  state  where  the 
Hessian  fly  is  found  in  abundance,  a 
complete  destruction  of  the  volunteer 
wheat  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Usually  the  plowing  should  be  completed 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
early  disking,  otherwise  the  weeds  and 
volunteer  wheat  will  so  exhaust  the  soil 
of  moisture  and  available  plant  food 
that  little  benefit  will  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  disking. 

Everything  considered,  deep  plowing  is 
the  best  method  of  preparing  the  ground 
when  the  plowing  can  be  done  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  allow  the  seed 
bed  to  become  thoroughly  firm  and  com- 
pact before  seeding.  The  time  necessary 
for  the  seed  bed  to  become  compact  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  cultivation 
given  the  field  and  upon  weather  condi- 
tions. In  Eastern  Kansas,  with  a  com- 
paratively heavy  rainfall,  six  weeks  will 
usually  be  required,  thus  it  is  seldom  ad- 
visable to  plow  deep  for  wheat  in  this 
section  of  the  state  after  the  middle  of 
August.  As  we  pass  westward  in  the 
state,  the  latest  date  for  successful  deep 
plowing  will  become  earlier  until  in  the 
western  third  of  the  state  we  reach  a 
condition  where  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plow  deep  for  wheat  unless  the  plowing 
can  be  done  before  harvest  and  the  field 
summer  fallowed.  In  the  average  season 
in  Western  Kansas,  there  is  not  sufficient 
rain  after  the  middle  of  July  to  compact 
the  soil  and  form  a  firm  seed  bed  on 
deeply-plowed  land.  Thus,  where  wheat 
is  grown  every  year,  deep  plowing  can- 
not be  successfully  practiced.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  in  this  part  of  the 
state  to  plan  a  rotation  of  crops  in  such 
a  way  that  summer  tillage  may  be  prac- 
ticed upon  each  cultivated  field  one  year 
in  five  or  six.  Deep  plowing  can  then 
be  done  in  May  or  June  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  summer  tillage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plow  deep  for 
wheat  each  season,  usually  if  the  ground 
is  plowed  deep  once  in  three  or  four 
years  the  rest  of  the  time  it  may  be 
plowed  more  shallow  with  good  results. 

TEST  IN  SEED  BED  PREPARATION 

Experiments  were  started  at  the  Kan- 
sas Experiment  Station  at  Manhattan 
several  years  ago  to  determine  the  value 
of  different  methods  of  preparing  land 
for  wheat.  This  work  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  last  five  years  upon  up- 
land soil  very  low  in.  fertility,  land  that 
had  been  cropped  for  many  years  to 
small  grains,  corn  and  sorghums  without 
the  addition  of  manure  or  green  manur- 
ing crops.  The  field  was  in  wheat  in 
1910  and  was  divided  into  plots  in  1911, 
each  plot  receiving  different  treatment 
in  preparation  for  wheat.  The  field  has 
been  in  wheat  continuously  since  that 
time,  and  the  same  method  of  treatment 
has  been  followed  upon  each  plot  each 
[Continued  on  Page  Twelve] 


EARLY  DEEP  PLOWING  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  HOT  WEATHER 
WITH    TRACTOR   AND   A    GOOD    ENGINE   PLOW  GANG 
(Courtesy  Nilson  Farm  Machine,  Company) 
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R  etattitting  Bearings 

E.  3^1.  D.  tBracker,   Oregon    A  gri  cultural  College 


MANY  farmers  have  cast  aside  a 
machine  which  could  have  been 
used  much  longer  if  the  babbitt 
lining  in  the  bearings  was  only  renewed. 
The  work  requires  such  tools  as  a  ham- 
mer and  chisels,  a  ladle,  fire  pot,  and 
a  small  level.  If  a  fire  pot  is  not  avail- 
able, the  babbitt  may  be  melted  in  some 
other  way,  although  the  fire  should  be 
close  to  where  the  babbitting  is  to  be 
done.  The  ladle  should  be  large  enough 
to  hold  more  babbitt  than  the  bearing 
•will  require.  This  will  insure  getting 
the  bearing  filled  with  hot  metal.  The 
babbitt  should  be  heated  slowly;  this 
may  be  done  while  the  following  pre- 
liminary steps  are  being  made. 

The  old  babbitt  should  be  removed 
from  the  bearing.  A  hammer  and  chisel 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or,  if  a 
blow  torch  is  available,  heat  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  so  as  to  melt  it  out 
of  the  bearing.  When  this  latter  method 
is  used,  the  shaft  should  not  be  in  the 
bearing.  Whatever  method  is  used  to 
remove  the  babbitt,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  the  babbitt  out  of  the  re- 
taining holes  in  the  bearing,  as  the  bab- 
bitt is  anchored  and  held  in  the  bearing 
by  means  of  these  holes.  The  bearing 
and  shaft  should  also  be  free  from  either 
moisture  or  grease,  before  the  metal  is 
poured,  for  if  either  of  these  is  present 
bubbles  will  be  formed  in  the  hot  metal, 
and,  as  these  bubbles  burst,  the  molten 
babbitt  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  bear- 
ing with  considerable  force,  endangering 
the  operator  who  is  doing  the  work.  If 
this  does  not  happen,  the  bearing  will  be 
pitted  with  "blow  holes." 

Both  split 'and  solid  bearings  require 
rebabbitting,  and,  as  the  method  for  do- 
ing each  differs  somewhat,  the  method 
for  babbitting  a  split  bearing  will  be 
considered  first.  The  two  halves  of  a 
split  bearing  should  be  separated  by  sev- 
eral shims  on  each  side.  The  shims  are 
usually  made  of  thin  metal  or  of  card- 
board. It  is  well  to  have  these  shima 
of  varying  thicknesses,  although  none 
should  be  over  three-thirty-seconds  of  an 
inch  thick;  then  as  the  babbitt  wears 
away  the  upper  half  of  the  bearing 
should  be  removed.  If  there  has  been 
much  wear,  a  thick  shim  should  then  be 
taken  from  each  side  of  the  bearing  so 
that  there  will  be  the  proper  amount  of 
play  between  shaft  and  bearing.  Enough 
of  these  shims  should  be  provided  so 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  shaft  and  bearing  for  a  good 
thickness  of  babbitt.  These  shims  should 
be  provided  with  a  number  of  V-shaped 
notches  if  the  two  halves  of  the  bear- 
ing are  to  be  babbitted  at  the  same  time. 
The  side  with  the  notches  in  it  should 
be  placed  next  to  the  shaft  and  should 
touch  it.  These  notches  permit  the  bab- 
bitt to  flow  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
bearing. 

The  shaft  must  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  bearing,  after  the  shims  are  in 
place,  and  it  must  be  parallel  with  other 
shafts  if  there  are  any.  The  shaft  may 
be  supported  in  this  position  by  block- 
ing, or  a  small  block  of  wood  or  a  piece 
of  leather  may  be  placed  between  the 
shaft  and  the  lower  half  of  the  bearing. 
The  upper  half  of  the  bearing  should  not 
be  attached,  unless  it  is  desired  to  pour 
the  halves  of  the  bearing  separately.  . 

Either  putty  or  stiff  clay  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  babbitt  from  running 
out  of  the  ends  of  the  bearing.  It  is 
advisable  to  put  cardboard  collars  next 
to  the  bearing  and  then  apply  the  putty 
or  clay  on  the  outside  of  these  collars. 
Air  holes  must  be  provided  on  top  of 
the  shaft.  One  of  these  holes,  having 
been  enlarged  and  made  funnel-shaped, 
may  be  used  as  a  pouring  hole.  If  the 
babbitt  is  poured  through  the  oil  hole 
the  babbitt  may  be  either  drilled  or 
punched  out  after  it  is  cold,  or  the  hole 
may  be  prevented  from  closing  by  in- 
serting a  nail  of  the  proper  size  into  the 
oil  hole  as  quickly  as  p'ossible  after  the 
metal  has  been  poured.  When  the  upper 
half  of  the  bearing  is  removed,  it  should 
be  noted  whether  or  not  the  oil  hole  is 
entirely  open.  If  a  single  thickness  of 
good  paper  is  put  around  the  shaft  it 
will  aid  in  securing  a  good,  smooth  bear- 
ing. Before  pouring  the  babbitt  the 
shaft  and  bearing  should  be  warmed,  if 
cold.  This  may  be  done  by  applying  a 
flame  or  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  to  the 
parts. 

The  babbitt  should  be  hot  enough  to 
readily  char  a  pine  stick  and  the  scum 
should  be  removed  just  before  it  is 
poured.  If  a  lump  of  resin  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  is  added,  it  will  make 
the  babbitt  pour  better  and  will  lessen 
the  danger  of  bubbles  that  may  form  in 
the  bearing  causing  it  to  be  pitted. 
When  all  is  in  readiness  the  hot  metal 


should  be  taken  quickly  to  the  bearing 
and  poured  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with- 
out stopping,  until  the  bearing  is  en- 
tirely filled.  Allow  the  metal  to  cool  a 
moment,  remove  the  nuts  that  hold  the 
upper  half  of  the  bearing  in  place,  and 
separate  the  two  halves  of  the  bearing 
by  driving  a  cold  chisel  between  them. 
The  rough  edge  should  be  smoothed  off 
with  a  half-round  file  and  small  grooves 
cut  from  the  oil  holes  to  within  §  inch 
of  the  edge  of  the  bearing.  These  grooves 
aid  in  oiling  the  bearing  and  must  be 
provided. 

The  procedure  in  babbitting  a  solid 
bearing  is  much  the  same  as  that  just 
given  for  split  bearings,  except  that  the 
shaft  should  be  covered  with  a  single 
thickness  of  good  paper.  The  paper 
should  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the 


bearing  and  its  edges  should  be  lapped 
and  glued.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to 
coat  the  surface  of  the  shaft  with  soot 
or  chalk,  but  the  paper  is  the  better  as 
it  will  be  sure  to  prevent  the  shaft  bind- 
ing so  tight  that  it  cannot  be  turned. 
Oil  grooves  may  be  provided  by  winding 
some  cord  over  the  paper.  The  cord  and 
paper  should  be  removed  after  the  bab- 
bitt ia  cold. 


Sunstroke  in  Horses 

Sunstroke  is  caused  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  falling  upon  the  skull.  A 
horse  affected  with  sunstroke  may  die 
suddenly  as  though  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy or  he  may  have  a  gradual  paraly- 
sis of  respiration.  The  symptoms  which 
usually  present  themselves  are  restless- 
ness, pawing,  spasms  and  a  marked  red- 
ness of  the  mucous  membranes  lining 
the  cavities  of  the  head.  The  tempera- 
ture in  sunstroke  may  not  rise  above 
normal  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease. 

Another  condition  very  similar  to  sun- 
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stroke  is  that  known  as  heat  stroke  or 
heat  exhaustion.  This  is  brought  abouti 
by  over-exertion  and  insufficient  heat 
elimination.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  not  responsible  for  this  affection 
which  very  often  occurs  to  an  animal  on 
a  cloudy,  sultry  day.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  symptoms  of  heat  stroke  are 
weariness,  profuse  sweating,  difficult 
breathing,  an  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture, and  a  rapid  pulse,  which  gradually 
grows  weaker,  and  upon  the  approach  of 
death  muscular  tremors  will  be  noted. 
The  treatment  for  sunstroke  and  heat 
stroke  are  the  same.  Remove  the  animal 
to  a  cool,  quiet,  well  ventilated  place, 
and  permit  a  stream  of  cold  water  to 
flow  over  the  horse,  and  if  possible  apply 
ice  packs  to  the  head.  If  ice  is  plentiful 
apply  it  all  over  the  body. — S.  O'Toole, 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station. 


Farm  machinery  should  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible.  It  will  be  preserved 
bettor  and  will  work  better  when  it  is 
needed. 


Ira  Vail  Won  $200  0 

Against  the  World's  Great  Racing  Cars  with  a 

Hudson  Super-Six 

The  Only  Car  That  Kept  Going 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  is  not  built  for  a  speed  can 
And  we  don't  build  special  racing  cars.; 

Our  speed  tests  are  made  to  show  the  endurance  of 
our  patented  Super-Six  motor.  And  here  is  one 
test  which  did  if* 

Met  $10,000  Cars 

The  Metropolitan  Race  on  the  speedway  in  New  York  is  the 
great  racing  event  of  the  year.  The  world's  best  racing  cars 
are  entered.    Their  cost  will  average  $10,000  each. 

Ira  Vail,  of  Brooklyn,  entered  that  race  with  a  Hudson  Super-Six, 
which  had  been  run  for  months.  And  everybody  laughed. 
The  motor  was  our  regular  Super-Six.  The  car,  being  a  used 
car,  cost  him  $1,300.  For  such  a  car  to  meet  the  world's 
finest  racers  seemed  like  David  and  Goliath. 


It  Never  Stopped 

The  other  cars  ran  faster,  but  they  had 
to  stop.  The  terrible  speed  called  for 
repairs  and  adjustments.  The  Super- 
Six  ran  the  150  miles  without  a  single 
stop.  It  was  the  only  car  that  did 
that. 

So  the  Super-Six  defeated  most  of  those 
racing  cars.  It  won  third  place  and 
$2,000.  It  was  only  five  minutes 
behind  the  first  car.  All  because  this 
engine  excelled  all  others  in  reliability. 

1,819  Miles  in  24  Hours 

Another  Super-Six  ran  1,819  miles  in  24 
hours.  That  is  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Denver.  And  one  man  drove 
it  all  the  way. 

That  was  a  stock  chassis,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  cars  we  sell.  The  A. 
A.  A.  officials  certified  to  that.  No 
other  stock  car  has  ever  run  more  than 
1,200  miles  in  that  time. 

That  was  due  to  endurance.  The  Super- 
Six  kept  an  average  speed  of  75.8  miles 
per  hour,  and  kept  it  for  24  hours. 

Like  10  Years*  Use 

That  same  Super-Six  has  been  run  at  top 
speed  for  3,800  miles.  And  not  a  part 
or  bearing  in  the  motor  shows  evidence 


of  wear.    That  means  more  strain  than 

ten  years'  average  use. 
That  is  what  we  are  proving — how  the 

Super-Six  will  last. 
This    motor    is    a    Hudson  invention; 

controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 
By  eliminating  vibration— the  cause  of 

friction — -the  power  is  increased  80  per 

cent.   So  the  Super-Six — a  small,  light 

Six — delivers  76  horsepower. 
And  that  same  utter  smoothness  gives 

this  wondrous  endurance. 

Hudson  Now  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  motor  makes  the  Hudson 
car  supreme.  The  man  who  owns  one 
feels  himself  the  master  of  the  road. 
He  meets  no  car  so  powerful,  so  speedy 
or  so  flexible.  No  stock  car  ever  built 
has  matched  it  in  performance. 

He  meets  no  car  more  beautiful,  more 
luxurious  or  impressive.  He  meets  no 
car  so  durable.  He  goes  anywhere  and 
everywhere  with  a  knowledge  that 
none  ride  more  safely  or  comfortably. 
And  yet  the  owner  of  a  Super-Six  pays 
but  a  modest  price. 

Here  is  a  car  80  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  Sixes  used  to  be.  When  you  buy 
a  fine  car  you  are  bound  to  select  it. 
So  we  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 


7-Pa8senger  Phaeton,  $1,475  at  Detroit 
Seven  other  styles  of  Bodies 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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Oliver 


We  all  know  that  abili- 
ty to  do  good  work  is  the 
most  important  considera- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  a 
tractor  plow.  When  at- 
tending a  tractor  plow  de- 
monstration, ask  Oliver 
representatives  to  fully 
explain  why : 

Oliver  tractor  plows 
scour  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions 

The  bottoms  raise  or 
lower  in  a  short  space  of 
travel  and  so  enable  the 
plows  to  do  even  plowing 
at  the  ends  of  the  field 

Wide  range  of  adjustment 
assures  even  depth  plowing 

Trash  and  weed  seeds  are 
buried  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  by  the  combined  roll- 
ing coulter  and  jointer  and 
why  this  is  an  important  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed 

Time  and  labor  Is  saved  by 
means  of  the  quick  detachable 
share  that  permits  share 
changes  without  the  use  of  a 
wrench 

The  bail  construction  of  the 
No.  62  tractor  plow  eliminates 
hitch  adjustments 

The  lifting  mechan- 
ism of  the  No.  78 
power  lift  operates  in- 
stantly at  the  pull  of 
the  trip  rope 


The  Oliver  combined  rolling  coulter 
and  jointer  plays  an  important  part 
in  good  plowing. 

Whether  you  can  attend  a 
tractor  plow  demonstration  or 
not,  write  us  for  circulars  on 
the  Oliver  No.  62,  two  and 
three  bottom  plow  and  the 
power  lift,  No.  78,  two  or 
three  bases.  We  will  give  you 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Oliver 
dealer  where  you  can  see  these 
plows. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Wafe 

FUnraakers  for  the  World 
South   Bend,  Ind. 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


OX  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
fellver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
Showing  your  own  name. 

We  wlU  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WIIEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Next    Year   s    W  heat  Crop 

(Continued    From    Page  Ten) 
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season,  thus  any  effect  that  the  treat- 
ment may  have  on  the  soil  becomes 
cumulative. 

In  these  tests  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared for  wheat  at  four  different  times, 
namely:  the  middle  of  July,  the  middle 
of  August,  the  middle  of  September,  and 
just  previous  to  seeding,  which,  on  the 
average,  was  about  October  1.  Two 
plots  of  ground  were  plowed  in  July, 
one  seven  inches  deep  and  the  other 
three  inches  deep.  The  average  yield 
for  the  five  years  jof  the  plot  plowed 
seven  inches  deep  has  been  over  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  plot 
plowed  three  inches  deep  has  produced 
an  average  yield  of  less  than  twenty 
bushels.  Both  plots  of  ground  were 
worked  alike  after  plowing.  Two  plots 
of  ground  were  plowed  in  August,  one 
was  worked  as  thought  best  after  plow- 
ing, while  the  other  was  left  without 
working  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  was  a  difference  in  yield  of  almost 
two  bushels  in  favor  of  the  plot  that  was 
worked  after  plowing.  This  plot  was 
usually  disked  once  and  harrowed  once 
during  the  month.  Two  plots  were 
plowed  in  September,  one  of  them  being 
disked  in  July.  There  was  a  difference 
in  yield  of  over  six  bushels  per  acre  in 
favor  of  the  plot  that  was  disked  in 
July.  The  lowest  average  yield,  nine 
bushels,  was  secured  from  the  plot  not 
plowed  but  disked  at  seeding,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  this  plot  was  only  about 
one-third  the  yield  of  the  plot  plowed 
deep  in  July  and  only  about  one-half 
that  of  the  plots  plowed  in  September. 
Yet  in  one  season — 1914 — this  method 
of  preparation  was  practically  as  good 
as  any  method  used,  which  shows  the 
danger  of  basing  one's  judgment  on  a 
single  observation. 

EARLY  WORK  IMPORTANT 

The  most  important  fact  brought  out 
by  this  experimental  work  is  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  starting  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  bed  for  wheat  early  in 
the  summer.  It  is  not  so  important  how 
the  ground  is  worked,  whether  plowed, 
disked,  or  listed,  as  it  is  that  the  ground 
be  worked  in  some  way.  When  deep, 
early  plowing  can  be  done,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  method  to  follow,  but 
with  limited  equipment  and  rush  of 
work  listing  or  early  disking  followed 
by  later  plowing  may  be  the  most  prac- 
tical. 

VALUE  OF  ROTATIONS 

Satisfactory  yields  of  wheat  cannot  be 
secured  where  wheat  is  grown  continu- 
ously. It  is  only  when  a  cropping  sys- 
tem is  practiced  and  wheat  grown  in 
rotation  with  other  crops  that  the  best 
results  are  secured.  A  comparison  of  the 
yield  of  wheat  grown  on  land  continu- 
ously.in  wheat  with  that  on  ground  in  a 
rotation  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat,  has  been  made  at  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  since  1913.  The  ground 
was  prepared  the  same  in  each  case. 

On  ground  plowed  deep  in  July  the 
difference  in  yield  of  wheat  in  favor  of 
rotation  was  less  than  five  bushels  per 
acre,  but  on  shallow  July  plowed  ground 
the  difference  was  almost  fourteen 
bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  rotated 
wheat.  This  great  difference  is  the  re- 
sult cf  continuous  shallow  plowing  where 
wheat  was  cropped  continuously  while 
on  the  rotated  plots  the  ground  was 
plowed  once  in  three  years  for  corn.  It 
is  evident  from  this  data  that  deep  plow- 
ing is  not  necessary  for  wheat  when  the 
ground  is  handled  in  such  a  rotation. 
There  was  a  difference  of  six  bushels  on 
August  plowed  ground  in  favor  of  the 
rotation  and  a  difference  of  almost  nine 
bushels  on  September  plowed  ground  in 
favor  of  the  rotation.  In  each  case,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  used  in  preparing 
the  ground,  the  largest  yields  were 
secured  where  wheat  was  grown  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  SEED 

Next  to  the  preparation  of  a  good 
seed  bed,  the  kind  of  seed  to  plant  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  The  re- 
sults of  variety  tests  in  practically 
every  section  of  Kansas  have  shown  con- 
clusively   that    the    hard    red  winter 


wheats,  to  which  class  Turkey  Red  and 
Kharkof  belong,  are  the  best  adapted  to 
the  greater  portion  of  the  state.  Only  in 
Southeastern  Kansas  and  parts  of 
Northeastern  Kansas  are  the  soft  red 
winter  wheats  to  be  preferred.  As  far 
as  possible  the  same  type  of  wheat 
should  be  grown  in  a  community,  thus 
avoiding  the  danger  of  mixture  in 
threshing  and  marketing.  This  will  in- 
sure a  better  market  and  a  more  uni- 
formly higher  price. 

Not  only  is  it  advisable  to  use  seed  of 
an  adapted  variety,  but  it  is  important 
that  it  be  pure,  and  unmixed  with  other 
kinds  of  wheat  or  other  kinds  of  grain. 
Only  seed  that  will  grow  and  produce 
strong  plants  is  fit  to  sow,  yet  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  the  seed  used  every  year 
in  Kansas  consists  of  cracked,  immature 
or  injured  kernels  that  will  not  grow.  It 
pays  to  use  the  fanning  mill  in  grading 
wheat  for  seed.  Even  if  the  seed  is 
clean — that  is,  clean  with  respect  to  such 
foreign  matter  as  weed  seed  and  chaff — 
the  elimination  of  small,  shriveled,  un- 
developed and  injured  kernels  will  war- 
rant its  use. 

WHEN  TO  SOW  WIIEAT 

The  time  of  seeding  is  an  important 
factor  to  consider.  Wheat  that  is  sown 
late  may  winter  kill,  the  roots  do  not 
penetrate  the  ground  deeply  and  the  crop 
may  suffer  more  from  hot  winds  and 
drouth.  Late  sown  wheat  matures  late, 
and  in  Eastern  Kansas  is  more  apt  to 
be  injured  by  rust  and  insects  than 
wheat  sown  earlier  in  the  fall.  On  the 
other  hand,  wheat  sown  too  early  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  injured  by  Hessian 
fly  in  the  parts  of  the  state  where  the 
insect  was  numerous  this  season.  The 
time  of  seeding  should  therefore  be  de- 
termined by  local  conditions.  The  wheat 
should  be  sown  late  enough  to  escape 
severe  injury  from  the  fall  brood  of 
Hessian  fly  and  yet  early  enough  to 
make  a  good  growth  before  winter. 
Wheat  makes  a  more  rapid  growth  on 
early  plowed,  well  prepared  ground  than 
on  late  plowed,  poorly  prepared  land, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  safer  to  sow 
wheat  late  on  well  prepared  land  than 
on  ground  that  has  been  poorly  fitted 
for  the  crop. 


First  Agricultural  Bank 

As  a  statement  of  the  application  of 
banking  methods  in  the  simplest  form  to 
the  needs  of  farmers  we  may  profitably 
take  a  glance  at  the  work  done  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  in  Ireland. 

Here  is  how  the  first  "agricultural 
bank"  was  started  in  that  country. 

About  fifty  small  farmers  entered  into 
an  association,  each  paying  an  entrance 
fee  of  $1.44.  A  president  was  elected, 
an  executive  committee  named,  and  the 
joint  credit  of  all  of  the  members  was 
pledged  to  get  a  loan  of  $486.  Interest 
was  paid  on  this  loan  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum  and  the  money  was' 
lent  to  members  at  5  per  cent.  Money 
was  lent  for  productive  purposes  only. 
That  is  to  say  money  was  not  loaned  to 
simply  ease  a  man  out  of  an  unpleasant 
predicament,  but  only  to  help  him  get 
ahead,  to  help  him  buy  stock,  or  make 
some  improvement  or  to  hold  his  produce 
for  a  better  market. 

The  borrower  was  not  required  to  put 
up  security  to  get  a  loan,  but  must  have 
two  responsible  men  to  sign  with  him. 

The  central  idea  is  the  principle  of 
co-operation — that  men  must  help  one 
another,  and  join  in  a  movement  for  the 
common  uplift. — C.  F.  Davis,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo. 


A  fertilizer  test  was  conducted  on  the 
farm  of  Ira  Wilson  of  Cowley  County. 
The  plot  to  which  barnyard  manure  had 
been  applied  produced  a  higher  yield  of 
wheat  than  did  any  of  those  on  which 
commercial  fertilizers  were  used.  When 
the  relative  yields  of  these  plots  ha\e 
been  determined  the  agent,  Mr.  Holmes, 
will  be  able  to  estimate  what  manure  is 
worth  when  applied  as  a  top  dressing  on 
wheat. 


"Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand; 
frugality,  her  left." 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  ONE 


Both  for 
thePRICE 
of  ONE 


ff  The  BUCKEYE  Jr. 

The  tractor  that  settles  the  argu- 
ment. Can  be  used  either  as  a 
wheel  or  a  caterpillar  tractor. 

Gives  you  two  pieces  of  machinery  for  the  price 
of  one— strongly  built  along  proven,  scientific 
design.  Does  not  pack  the  soil — plows  in  the 
fence  comers — all  parts  are  easily  accessible- 
adapted  to  all  farm  uses — all  gears  run  in  oil- 
turns  in  small  radius— first  cost  less  than  a  good  A 
team  of  horses  and  the  upkeep  is  small.  A\f 


A  d  C\  TRACK  ATTACHMENT 

:  <W  KjO  \Jatnom  inal  extra  cost. 


Write  for  interesting  literature  about  thU 
Wonderfully  low -priced,  efficient  tractor 


THE  BUCKEYE  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3000         ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


WIIX  BE  AT  HUTCHINSON  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TOLLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  ?2.50 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  ?2.00  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

1,00  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  .$3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors — Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


2-Cylinder  Cushman  Engines 

Throttle  Governed-Very 
Steady  Power 
SH.P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.- for 
silo  filling,  grinding,  sawing, 
shelling  and  all  farm  work.  May 
be  mounted  on  Corn 
Pickers.  Hay  Balers, 
etc.  Also  15  and  20  H. 
P.Cushmans.  4H.  P. 
Single  cylinder  Cushman 
weighs  only  190  lbs. 
Besides  doing  all 
other  farm  work  it  may  be 
mounted  on  Grain  and 
Com  Binders.  It  is  the  Original  and  Successful  Bind- 
er Engine.  Cushman  Engines  are 
the  lightest  farm  engines  J 
built,  and  can  be  used  for  i 
morekindsofwork.  Equip. ' 
ped  with  Schebler  Carbur-  \ 
etor  and  Friction  Clutch  Pul-  '  i 
ley.  Cooled  by  circulating ' 
water  system,  driven  by  en« 
gine  pump.  When  you  buy  al 
engine,  get  the  all-purpose  Cush- 
man instead  of  a  single-job  en-  •  «•  P.  Hindy  Trash 
gine.  Not  cheap,  but  cheap  Weight  complete  1751st. 
in  the  long  run.  Write  for  our  free  Engine  Book. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Baird's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Fuxcell,  Okla. 


&to£  SILO  $836-9 

FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Stronger, 
safer,  better  than  Siloa  costing  three 
times  our  price.  25,  60,  76  ana  95  too 
sizes  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on 
rcliablo  eilos.  Our  patented  construc- 
tion makes  expensive  foundations  un- 
necessary, alr.kes  perfect  ensilage. 
Storm  Proof.  !>-sily,qaicklyerccted. 
Strongly  endorsed  by  hundreds  or 
csers.  Sh;opcd  from  Kansas  City. 
Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

JONES  SILO  CO. 
20  Friend  E:^3..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Harvester  cuts  and  throws  in  pile-  oil 
harvester  or  windrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a  Cort. 
Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  Price  only 
$22.00  with  fodder  binder.  Testimo- 
nials and  catalog  FREE  sliowinc  picture  of  Harvester. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO..   Dept.  209.  SALINA.  KANSAS 


CORN 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Tractors  D  o  Goo  d  Work 


IN  THE  economic  study  made  of  the 
tractor  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  reported  in  Farm- 
ers1 Bulletin  No.  710,  it  was  found  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  was  better  than 
had  been  done  with  horses. 

"Forty-eight  per  cent  of  tractor  users 
report  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  the  tractor  is  better  than  that  done 
by  horses,  46  per  cent  state  it  is  the 
same,  while  only  6  per  cent  report  that  it 
is  poorer.  This  applies  principally  to 
plowing.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  owners 
in  Illinois  consider  tractors  unsatisfac- 
tory for  use  on  plowed  land,  while  59 
per  cent  state  they  are  satisfactory  for 
such  work. 

"The  quality  of  work  done  in  plowing 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  trac- 
tor as  upon  the  plow  and  its  adjustment. 
Under  average  conditions  the  work  dono 
by  most  engine  gang  plows  when  prop- 
erly adjusted  is  fully  equal,  if  not  super- 
ior, to  the  work  done  by  either  a  walk- 
ing or  gang  plow  drawn  by  horse  and 
operated  by  a  skillful  plowman.  If  a 
job  of  plowing  where  a  tractor  is  used 
is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  not  usually  the 
fault  of  the  tractor  but  of  the  plow  or, 
more  probably,  due  to  misadjusttnent  of 
the  plows.  Of  course,  in  fields  with  ob- 
structions, sharp  angles,  etc.,  the  trac- 
tor may  be  responsible  for  poor  work  be- 
cause of  its  clumsiness,  but  under  most 
conditions  the  plows  and  the  operator  de- 
termine the  quality  of  the  work  done. 
The  tractor's  part  is  to  furnish  the 
power  to  pull  the  plows. 

"This  point  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
farmers  who  select  their  tractors  by 
visiting  demonstrations  of  different 
makes  of  outfits.  The  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  different  machines 
should  be  of  value  in  selecting  a  good 
gang  plow,  but  it  is  practically  worth- 
less in  determining  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent tractors.  It  is  possible  that  a 
tractor  of  very  inferior  quality  may  be 
pulling  a  good  gang  plow,  well  adjusted, 
and  doing  much  better  work  than  an 
outfit  of  first-class  quality  which  is 
pulling  a  poor  plow,  or  one  that  is  out 
of  adjustment. 

"The  average  depth  of  plowing  done 
with  tractors  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  as 
reported  by  their  owners,  is  slightly  less 
than  seven  inches.  The  average  depth 
they  had  previously  plowed  with  horses 
was  about  five  and  one-half  inches. 
While  this  deeper  plowing  is  ordinarily 
considered  as  indicating  a  better  quality 
of  work,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  marked  effect  on  the  crop  yields,  as 
mentioned  elsewhere." 


Watch  Piston  Rings 

Piston  rings  will  sometimes  work  into 
such  a  position  that  all  the  slots  or 
joints  will  be  in  line.  This  means  a  loss 
of  compression,  since  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  explosion  will  escape  through 
these  openings.  Also  when  a  line-up  of 
this  kind  occurs,  surplus  oil  works  up 
into  the  combustion  chamber,  causing 
carbon  deposits. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
piston  for  any  purpose,  care  should  be 
taken,  when  replacing,  to  get  the  joints 
or  slots  of  the  piston  rings  staggered. 
The  right  and  left  slots  should  alter- 
nate, also;  then  if  the  slots  should  hap- 
pen to  line  up  so  much  compression  will 
not  be  lost. 

There  are  piston  rings  on  the  market 
which  are  so  constructed  that  they  are 
effective  whether  the  slots  are  in  line  or 
not.  There  are  no  slots  running  straight 
through  the  ring,  and  the  ring  is  so 
made  that  it  will  allow  for  expansion 
without  having  the  characteristic  gap, 
which  is  so  common  with  most  piston 
rings. 

Earth  Road  Maintenance 

All  through  the  Central  States  there 
seems  to  be  at  present  an  unexpected 
interest  in  earth  roads,  and  there  is  a 
widespread  desire  to  have  an  authorita- 
tive opinion  on  the  field  for  which  such 
roads  are  adapted.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  many  experienced  road  engineers 
are  not  willing  to  make  any  statements 
'  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood  or  mis- 
quoted, but  the  road  engineer  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Highway  department  has 
recently  made  some  comments  that 
answer  a  part  of  this  oft-repeated  ques- 
tion as  follows:  "The  earth  road  can- 
not, by  any  system  of  maintenance,  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  entire  year  to 
the  usual  standard  of  the  other  types. 
The  use  of  the  road  in  a  wet  and 
softened  condition  is  what  causes  the 
trouble.  Under  the  conditions  where  the 
earth  road  is  a  suitable  type,  its  total 
cost  for  construction  and  maintenance  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  type.  In  dry 
weather  and  when  it  is  not  too  dusty, 
the  properly  constructed  and  maintained 


earth  road  is  by  far  more  pleasant  and 
more  satisfactory  to  travel  upon  than 
any  other  road.  With  neglected  main- 
tenance, however,  no  other  type  of  road 
can  go  to  pieces  and  become  impassable 
so  quickly  as  an  earth  road.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  any  other  type  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  condition  for 
travel  so  quickly  and  so  cheaply  after 
having  been  impassable.  From  these 
peculiar  features,  it  will  be  noted  that 
practically  the  entire  problem  with  earth 
roads  is  their  proper  drainage  and  sys- 
tematic maintenance.  The  opportunity 
for  bettering  our  road  conditions  by 
properly  improving  the  earth  roads  is 
almost  beyond  our  imagination." 

From  Oxteam  to  Automobile 

Driving  an  automobile  over  the  same 
roads  over  which  he  drove  an  ox  team 
and  wagon  more,  than  sixty  years  ago  is 
the  achievement  of  J.  M.  Kimball,  80- 
year-old  pioneer  settler  of  Riley  County, 
Kansas. 

Two  weeks  after  purchasing  the  car 
Mr.  Kimball  was  driving  it  over  the 
paved  streets  of  the  city  which  he  helped 
found  and  build,  as  well  as  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.   He  not  only  drives  it, 


but  he  also  keeps  it  in  his  own  garage 
and  takes  care  of  it  himself. 

Mr.  Kimball  is  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers in  the  state  of  Kansas,  going  there 
from  Goffstown,  N.  H.  In  those  days 
rail  transportation  ceased  at  St.  Louis. 
There  the  journey  was  resumed  by  boat 
to  Kansas  City,  a  Straggling  little  vil- 
lage clinging  to  the  clay  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  At  Kansas  City  Mr.  Kimball 
bought  an  ox  team  and  wagon  and  drove 
across  the  prairie,  settling  in  Riley 
County,  where  he  has  since  lived. 


Poison  the  Grasshoppers 

The  time  to  get  the  grasshopper  is 
just  after  wheat  harvest,  when  they  are 
migrating  from  the  wheat  stubble  to  the 
growing  crops,  or  just  after  the  second 
cutting  of  alfalfa.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  poisoned  bran  mash,  flavored 
with  fruit  juice,  lias  been  found  so  ef- 
fective in  this  state  and  in  other  states 
and  countries  that  the  experiment  sta- 
tion does  not  hestitate  to  recommend  it 
as  the  most  effective  and  practical 
method  of  control.  The  formula  is 
known  as  the  Kansas  grasshopper  poison. 

The.  bran  mash  is  made  of  bran, 
twenty  pounds;  Paris  green,  white 
arsenic,  or  London  purple,  one  pound; 
syrup,  two  quarts;  oranges  or  lemons, 
three;  water,  three  and  one-half  gallons. 
Paris  green  is  preferred  to  the  other 
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very  high,  and  hence  in  some  cases  it 
poisons,  but  the  price  of  it  this  year  is 
may  be  well  to  substitute  white  arsenic 
or  London  purple. 

In  preparing  the  bran  mash,  mix  the 
bran  and  the  poison  dry  in  a  wash  tub. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  oranges  or 
lemons  into  the  water,  and  chop  the  re- 
maining pulp  and  the  peel  to  fine  bits 
and  add  them  to  the  water.  Dissolve  the 
syrup  in  the  water  and  wet  the  bran  and 
poison  with  the  mixture,  stirring  it  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  dampen  the 
mash  thoroughly. 

The  damp  mash  or  bait  should  be 
sown  broadcast  in  the  infested  areas 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  grass- 
hoppers first  begin  to  move  about.  The 
amount  of  bait  or  mash  made  by  using 
the  quantities  of  ingredients  given  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  four  or  five  acres. 

On  alfalfa  fields  the  bait  should  be 
applied  after  the  crop  has  been  removed 
and  before  the  new  crop  has  started.  If 
grasshoppers  are  moving  into  corn,  kafir, 
new  wheat,  or  garden,  a  strip  of  the 
poisoned  bran  mash  should  be  scattered 
early  in  the  morning  along  the  edge  of 
the  field.  A  second  or  even  a  third  ap- 
plication of  the  bait  will  be  necessary  in 
some  cases  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days. 

"Speak  well  of  your  friends;  of  your 
enemies  say  nothing." 


More  Power 
Less  Expense 

Constant  Service 
For  Tractors 


Power  first — then  cheap  operation — then  ability  to  keep  on 
the  job.    That's  what  you  expect  from  your  tractor. 

Power  depends  on  piston  rings — so  does  fuel  and  oil  con- 
sumption— so  does  satisfactory  service. 

Therefore — when  you  find  power  falling  off — compression 
weak — gasoline  waste — carbon  trouble,  you  should  put  in  a 
complete  set  of  the  Original  and  Genuine 


The  angle-to-angle  in- 
terlocking construction 
of  these  two  sections, 
each  unit  equal  in 
strength,  fitting  round 
and  into  the  other, 
identifies  the  genuine 
\E££^moo*  Ring. 


Give  the  same  service 
and  saving  when  used, 
in 

■ — automobiles 
— motor  cycles 
— motor  boats 
— gas  engines 
— pumps 

— compressors,  etc. 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  perfect  fit  of  Wv^goor  Piston  Rings  in  the  cylinder  insures  proper 
compression  of  each  gas  charge  and  puts  every  ounce  of  energy  to  work.  They 
keep  back  surplus  oil  which  greatly  reduces  carbon.  They  have  such  light,  even 
tension  that  cylinders  are  saved  from  excessive  wear  and  scoring.  They  are 
strong  and  durable. 

\t»n^oe<  Tiston  Rings  are  superior  to  all  others  in  design,  material  and 
workmanship.  That's  the  reason  for  their  greater  efficiency  and  longer  life.  No 
imitations  can  give  real  \^oav  service  or  show  such  economy. 

Xsai^oor  Piston  Rings  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  over-widths.  All  good 
supply  houses  have  them  in  stock.  If  your  garageman  or  dealer  doesn't  supply 
you — write  us  direct,  giving  his  name.    We'll  see  you  get  them. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet— "To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" 
— the   standard   hand-book   on   gas   engine  compression. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

McQUAY-NORRIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2816  Locust  Street     -     -     St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
CANADIAN  FACTORY,  W.  H.  BANFIELD  &  SONS,  TORONTO. 

BRANCHES 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Cincinnati  Seattle 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Atlanta  Denver 

Dallas 

See  the  w^ooa  Exhibit  at  these  Tractor  Demon- 
strations: 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  18-21    Hutchinson,  Kan.,  July  25-28 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  2-4    Fremont,  Neb.,  Aug.  8-11 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Aug.  15-18 
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Successful  at 

HUTCHINSON,  CHAMPAIGN,  FREMONT  AND 
BLOOMINGTON    DEMONSTRATIONS,  1915 


"ALL  WORK" 

Light  Tracfor 


Pulls 
Three 
Plows 
Easily 


A  FOUR-WHEEL  TRACTOR 
DEPENDABLE  AS  A  HORSE 


A  simple,  durable,  powerful  machine  selling  at  a  price 
you  can  easily  afford.  Equipped  with  four-cylinder 
vertical  engine  5x0,  developing  25  h.  p.  at  belt,  12  h.  p. 
at  drawbar.  Two-speed  transmission  working  in  oil, 
automobile  type  front  axle,  roller-bearing  rear  axle, 
steel  gears  thoroughly  protected  from  dust  and  self- 
oiling,  radiator  and  fan  that  cool  absolutely,  10-inch  face  rear  wheels, 
weight  4,800  pounds. 

A  sensible,  practical  tractor,  built  by  a  company  with  an  established 
reputation  and  numerous  machines  at  work  in  fields  today.  See  it  at  the 
Tractor  Demonstration  at  Hutchinson,  July  24  to  28. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  T,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


SEE  OUR  NEW 

O  n  e  -  M  a  n  S  m  a  1 1  Tra  c  t  o  r 

Also  the  Famous 

Kerosene-Burning  Oil  Pull 

At  the 

TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 


I  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24,  25,  26,  27,  28  1 


ADVANCE- RUM  ELY 


MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 


GREATEST  FARM  BOOK  BARGAIN 

Every  reader  of  Kansas  Farmer  can  now  obtain  that  widely 
read  500-page  book,  "Making  the  Farm  Pay,"  with 
renewal  or  new  subscription. 

You  can  have  a  copy  of  this  great  farm  book.  "MAKING  THE  FARM  PAT."  a 
book  that  thousands  of  farmers,  stockmen,  gardeners,  dairymen  and  other  producers 
have  bought  and  say  it  is  the  best  book  they  own. 

A  VOLUME  OP  OVER  BOO  PAGES.  The  book  was  written  by  experts  on  special 
subjects — men  known  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the 

special  study,  trials  and  Investigations  made  by 
them  along  particular  lines,  making  the  book  a 
valuable  compendium  of  farm  knowledge.  "MAK- 
ING THE  FARM  PAY"  gives  you  page  after  page 
of  valuable  Information  about  treating  diseases  in 
stock,  selecting  and  feeding  farm  animals  for 
profit,  crop  culture,  making  poultry  pay,  dry 
farming  methods,  detection  and  eradication  of  in- 
sects, besides  chapters  on  irrigation,  soil  fertility, 
cooking  to  avoid  waste,  horticulture,  gardening, 
and  practically  every  subject  that  is  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  farmer. 

This  Is  the  same  book  that  was  originally  sold 
for  $2.50  per  copy  in  cloth  binding.     The  volume 
we  offer  you  Is  just  the  same  as  the  original  $2.50 
volume,  nothing  omitted,  excepting  that  the  vol- 
ume we  offer  you  is  bound  in  neat  paper  binding. 
If  you  want  the  cloth  binding,  send  50  cents  extra 
and   state    that   you   want   the   cloth-bound  book. 
The  pages  are  6M  inches  wide  and  8 Mi  Inches  long 
and   the   book   weighs    NEARLY    TWO  POUNDS. 
It  includes  200  fine  drawings  and  half-tone  pictures 
with  feeding  chart  IN   COLORS.     The  publishers 
have  recently  completed  a  large  edition  from  the 
original   plates,    thereby   reducing  the   cost  which 
we  are  now  passing  on   to  you.     This  reduction, 
This  Is  one  of  the  best  book   together  with  recent  reductions  in  postage  ratns, 
bargains   ever   offered   and   is    nave  all  combined  to  bring  the  cost  of  this  book 
sure   to  please   you.     We  will   d°wn    to   a   figure    WHERE    EVERYBODY  CAN 
refund  your  money  cheerfully    AFFORD  IT.     You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied    or  fowls>  die   of  curable   diseases   when   a  better 

knowledge  of  how  to  detect  and  treat  these  dis- 
eases could  easily  prevent  them.  Throughout  the 
text  of  this  great  600-page  book  the  reader  Is  given 
the  results  of  scientific  research  that  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  with  successful  experience,  the 
authors  using  only  euch  expressions  as  everybody  can  understand.  Any  larmer  with 
ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the  greatest  returns  from  hia 
Investment  will  find  In  this  volume  a  priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GREAT  BOOK.— If  you  will  send  only  $1.05,  we  will  enter 
or  renew  your  subscription  to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year  and  send  the  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid.  Fill  out  the  blank,  enclose  check,  money 
order  or  stamps  for  $1.05  and  send  at  our  risk. 
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Dated. 


KANSAS  FARMER,  625  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — I  enclose  herewith  $1.05,  for  which  please  enter  or  renew  my  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  for  one  year,  and  send  me  the  600-page  book, 
"MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY,"  postpaid  as  per  your  offer. 


My  Name  R.  p.  I>. 


Post  Office   State. 


READ   KANSAS   FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Farm  Tractor  Specifications 


THE  tractors  here  described  and 
illustrated  will  be  shown  at  the 
National  Tractor  Demonstration 
that  will  be  held  in  Hutchinson,  July  24 
to  28.  A  study  of  what  is  here  given 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  plan  to 
attend  this  demonstration.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  tractors  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  one  be  selected  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  By  going  over  these 
specifications  some  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  tractors  will  be 
acquired  in  advance  of  the  show. 


Advance-Burnley  Thresher  Co.,  Laporte,  Ind. 

All  Purpose,  rating  8-16:  speed  2.1  miles 
an  hour;  length,  197;  width,  79;  height,  62; 
weight,  6.650;  price,  $790. 

All  Purpose,  rating  12-24;  speed  2.3  miles 
an  hour;  length,  217;  width,  96;  height,  71; 
weight,  8,900:  price,  $975. 

Gas  Pull,  rating  15-30;  speed  on  road,  2%; 
speed  in  furrow,  2;  length,  178;  width,  102; 
height,  108;  weight,  11,000;  price,  $1,500. 

Oil  Pull  F,  rating  15-30;  speed  on  road, 
2V2;  speed  in  furrow,  1.9;  length,  192;  width, 
94;  height,  123  >/2  ;  weight,  16,000;  price, 
$1,850. 

Oil  Pull  E,  rating  30-60:  speed,  2%; 
length,  228;  width.  116;  height,  132;  weight, 
26,500;  price,  $2,500. 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Allis-Chalmers,  rating  10-18;  speed,  2%; 
length,  140;  width,  77;  height,  75;  weight, 
4,650;  price,  $750. 


Aultnran  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.,  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

A.  &  T..  rating  18-36;  speed,  2%;  length, 
166;  width,  90;  height,  125;  weight,  13,700. 


Avery  Company,  Peoria,  HI. 

Avery,  rating  5-10;  speed  on  road,  3%; 
speed  in  furrow,  2  ',i  ;  length,  145;  width,  35; 
weight,  1,700;  price,  $365. 

Avery,  rating  8-16;  speed  on  road,  3; 
speed  in  furrow.  1-%;  length,  130;  width,  66; 
height,  53;  weight,  4,900;  price  $760  cash, 
$800  time. 

Avery,  rating  12-25:  speed  on  road.  2%; 
speed  in  furrow.  1%;  length.  164:  width,  80; 
height,  105;  weight,  7,500;  price  $1,195  cash, 
$1,280  time. 

Avery,  rating  18-36;  speed  on  road,  3; 
speed  in  furrow,  2;  length,  152;  width,  84; 
height,  105;  weight,  9,250;  price  $1,775  cash, 
$1,900  time. 

Avery,  rating  25-50;  speed  on  road.  3; 
speed  in  furrow.  2;  length.  176;  width,  90V4: 
height,  108;  weight,  12,500;  price  $2,190 
cash,  $2,350  time. 

Avery,  rating  40-SO;  speed  on  road,  2%; 
speed  in  furrow,  1%;  length,  215;  width, 
1 1 1  Vfe  :  height.  121:  weight,  22,000;  price  $2,- 
625  cash,  $2,800  time. 


Bullock  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Creeping  Grip,  rating  12-20;  speed  on 
road.  2V6:  speed  in  furrow.  2  %  ;  length,  108; 
width,  81;  height,  78;  weight,  7,200;  price, 
$1,250. 


Buckeye  Manufacturing  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Buckeye   Junior,   rating   8-16;   speed,  2% 

miles  an  hour;  length,  122;  width,  72; 
height,   61;  weight,   4,000;   price,  $650. 

Buckeye  C.  T.  4.  rating  16-32;  speed,  2% 

miles  an  hour:  length,  120;  width,  66; 
height,  60;  weight,  6,000:  price,  $1,500. 


Bull  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Big  Bull,  rating  7-20;  speed,  2%  to  3 
miles  an  hour;  length,  167;  width,  77; 
height,  75;  weight,  4,750;  price,  $645. 


3.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 


Case,  rating  10-20;  speed,  2  miles  an  hour; 
length,  150;  width,  67;  height,  GO;  weight, 
4,900;  price,  $890. 

Case,  rating  12-25:  speed,  2.2  on  road,  1\ 
in  furrow;  length,  148%;  width,  73;  height, 
70;  weight.  9,000;  price.  $1,425. 

Case,  rating  20-40;  speed  on  road.  3:  speed 
in  furrow,  2;  length,  177;  width.  100;  height, 
107;   weight,   13.900:  price.  $2,100. 

Case,  rating  30-60;  speed.  2  miles  an  hour; 
length,  223:  width.  105;  height,  126;  weight, 
25,800;  price,  $2,650. 


Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chase,  rating  25  belt  h.  p.;  speed,  1%  to 
2%;  length.  144;  width,  76;  height,  58; 
weight.  4,500. 

Chase,  rating  35  belt  h.  p.;  speed  on  road, 
3:  speed  in  furrow,  2  V2 ;  length,  132;  width, 
102;  height,  60;  weight.  6,000;  price,  $1,750. 


C.  O.  D.  Tractor  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  O.  D.,  rating  7-25;  speed,  2%  miles  an 
hour;  length,  156;  width,  72;  height,  72; 
weight,  6,600;  price,  $786. 


Loulsville-Avery.  rating  10-20;  speed  2V-: 
length,  156;  width,  84;  height,  67;  weight, 
6,000. 


Dayton-Dick  Co.,  Quincy,  HI. 

Leader,  rating  12-18;  speed  on  road,  3H; 

speed  in  furrow.  2%;  height,  70;  weight, 
5,000;  price,  $890. 

Leader,  rating  25-40;  speed  on  road,  2M; 

epeed  in  furrow.  2&;  height,  66;  weight, 
6,000;  price,  $1,550. 
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Dauch  Manufacturing-  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Sandusky,  rating  15-35;  speed  on  road,  2 
to  hV>:  speed  in  furrow,  2  to  3;  length.  147; 
width,  84;  height.  72;  weight.  8,000;  price, 
$2,000. 


Denning:  Tractor  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Denning,  rating  10-18;  speed,  1%  to  3'4; 
length,  120;  width,  56;  height,  61;  weight, 
3,600;  price,  $800. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 

Light  All  Work,  rating  12-25;  speed  on 
road,  2  Vs  to  3;  speed  in  furrow,  2.4;  length. 
125;  width,  66;  height,  69;  weight,  4,800; 
price,  $975. 


Emerson-Brantinghara  Co.,  Bockford,  111. 

Emerson  Model  L,  rating  12-20;  "speed, 
1%  to  2Vi;  length,  180;  width,  96;  height. 
63;  weight,  5,000;  price  $1,040  cash,  $1,100 
time. 

Big  Four  20,  rating  20-35;  speed,  1%  to 
2V2;  length.  196;  width,  76;  weight,  10,800; 
price,  $1,900. 

Big  Four  30,  rating  30-55;  speed  on  road, 
>%  ;  speed  in  furrow,  2.2;  length,  258;  width, 
117;  height,  131;  weight,  22,725 ;  price,  $2,800. 


2.3;  length,  174;  width.  76;  height,  60; 
weight,  5,500;   price,  $1,650. 

Gray    Model    B,    rating    20-35;    speed,  2.1 

milts  an  hour:  length,  203;  width,  96; 
height,  72;  weight,  8,000;  price,  $1,150. 


Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio. 


Huber,  rating  20-40;  speed  on  road,  3'4; 
speed  in  fdrrow.  2;  length,  179;  width,  87; 
height.  94;  weight,  12,500;  price,  $1,800. 

Huber,  rating  30-60;  speed  on  road,  3%; 
speed  in  furrow,  2;  length,  254;  width,  116; 
height,  106;  weight,  23,200;  price,  $3,000. 


Happy  Farmer  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Happy  Farmer,  rating  8-16;  speed,  2l£ 
miles  an  hour;  length,  156;  width,  78; 
weight,  3,200;  price,  $550. 


Ktnnard-Haines  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kinnard,  rating  IE 
speed  in  furrow,  2  V2 


25;  speed  on  road,  4; 
weight,  7,900. 


Gray  Manufacturing-  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gray  Model  B,  rating  15-25;  speed,  1.6  to 


International  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Ingeco  Farm  Type,  rating  10-20;  speed  on 
road,  3;  speed  in  furrow,  2%;  length,  168; 
■width,  72;  height,  72;  weight,  5,000;  price, 
$700.       [Continued  on  Page  Sixteen.] 


Automobile  Indispensable  on  Farm 


THE  automobile  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  improving  the 
social  conditions  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a 
back  number,  a  hayseed,  or  rube;  but 
instead,  he  is  thought  of  in  terms  be- 
fitting his  superior  rank  in  the  world's 
industries. 

The  automobile,  telephone,  and  rural 
delivery  have  completely  revolutionized 
social  conditions  in  country  life.  Since 
the  farmer  gets  his  mail  delivered  at  his 
door  every  day;  can  telephone  to  any- 
one for  miles  around;  can  drive  into 
town  or  any  place  within  the  neighbor- 
hood in  a  few  minutes  with  "the  car"; 
country  life  differs  but  very  little  from 
city  life,  in  a  social  way. 

The  automobile  is  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
It  is  a  means  of  getting  some  place 
without  spending  a  whole  day  on  the 
road,  and  the  journey  can  me  made  in 
comfort.  Farm  life  can  easily  become 
drudgery  if  it  is  necessary  to  stick,  to 
your  work  all  the  time.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  the  farmer's  wife. 
Unless  the  farm  woman  can  mingle  in 
social  circles,  take  part  in  the  church 
work,  and  so  on,  life  will  lose  its  inter- 
est for  her  and  she  will  soon  fail  in 
health. 

Most  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that,  after  all,  life  is  sometimes  more 
than  putting  all  their  dividends  back 
into  lands,  buildings,  and  stock,  just  to 
heap  up  more  wealth  for  their  city  chil- 
dren to  law  over.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
their  children  will  be  in  the  city,  because 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  children  of  a 
farmer  who  never  stops  to  appreciate 
his  family  in  his  mad  desire  to  hoard 
together-  more  worldly  property,  do  not 
stay  on  the  farm.  Books,  magazine 
articles,  newspaper  .stories,  and  enough 
literature  has  been  written  to  fill  a 
young  Carnegie  library  on  "How  to  Keep 
the  Roys  on  the  Farm."  An  automobile 
would  probably  solve  the  whole  prob- 
lem more  satisfactorily  than  anything 
else. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  automo- 
bile on  the  farm  is  not  for  pleasure, 
however.  It  is  more  of  a  business  propo- 
sition on  the  farm  than  it  is  in  any  other 
occupation.  The  farmer  has  more  use 
for  an  automobile  than  any  other  busi- 
ness man.  The  manager  type  of  a 
farmer  of  today  stays  on  the  farm  and 
keeps  the  brains  and  brawn  on  the  farm 
which  belongs  to  it. 

When  you  say  something  is  a  good 
business  proposition  to  a  Kansas  farmer 
he  begins  to  show  signs  of  interest. 
This  is  verified  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  80,223  people  in  Kansas  who  had 
bought  automobile  licenses  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1016.  This 
would  average  nearly  850  automobiles 
to  the  county.  This  means  that  an  au- 
tomobile could  be  put  in  every  section  of 
land  in  Kansas  and  still  there  would  be 
7,070  to  spare.  One  family  out  of  every 
three  in  Kansas  own  an  automobile. 

One  of  the  most  recent  satisfied  users 
of  the  automobile  is  the  county  farm 
agent.  His  work  is  that  of  getting 
around  to  see  all  the  fanners  he  can  as 
often  as  possible.  This  work  would  be 
a  slow  process  and  of  little  value  to  the 
farmers  if  the  county  agent  had  to  travel 
by  means  of  a  team  and  buggy.  With 
an  automobile  it  is  possible  for  a  county 


agricultural  agent  to  visit  as  many  as 
eight  or  a  dozen  farms  in  a  single  day. 
The  automobile  increases  the  efficiency 
of  this  man  by  25  to  40  per  cent. 

The  automobile  •  is  a  time  saver  for 
any  man  who  is  in  a  hurry,  or  who  has 
business  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
traveling.  Stockmen  who  are  attending 
a  good  many  sales  over  the  country  find 
that  "the  car"  is  almost  indispensable. 
A  great  many  times  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  young  calf  or  pig  home  from  the 
sale  in  the  car,  thus  saving  a  trip  with  a 
team  and  wagon  or  in  some  cases  a 
freight  bill.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  Kansas  farmer  returning 
from. the  sale  with  a  200-pound  calf  or 
pig,  or  a  dozen  or  more  chickens,  or 
some  other  article  he  has  purchased. 
Another  use  to  which  the  car  is  put  is 
that  of  hauling  the  produce,  such  as  but- 
ter, cream  and  eggs  to  market  and  re- 
turning with  the  back  seat  filled  with 
groceries, 

Auto  trailers  have  teen  constructed  for 
this  use  and  have  become  very  popular 
with  the  farmers.  Larger  loads  can  be 
hauled  and  are  not  so  much  detriment 
to  the  car  as  piling  articles  from  pigs  to 
rolls  of  barb  wire  in  the  back  seat.  Auto 
trailers  that  are  in  use  today  are  either 
home  made  or  made  by  manufacturers, 
both  of  the  two-wheel  and  the  four- 
wheel  type,  ranging  in  weight  from  250 
to  3,000  pounds  and  in  capacity  from 
600  pounds  to  five  tons.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  trailer  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  farmer. 

The  automobile  is  the  farmer's  friend, 
and  after  having  used  one  a  few  years 
he  would  not  think  of  doing  without  it. 
It  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
automobiles  are  collected  together 
around  the  public  square  in  the  town  or 
at  any  other  public  gathering  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  prosperous  community  and  a 
community  where  co-operation  and 
harmony  prevail. 

New  World's  Milk  Record 

The  world's  milk  production  record  is 
held  by  Lutsche  Vale  Cornucopia  110505. 
Her  record  is  31,243.4  pounds,  or  nearly 
3,633  gallons  in  365  days.  Her  best  rec- 
ord for  one  day  was  110.7  pounds  or 
nearly  14  gallons  of  milk.  This  cow  is 
the  great  Pacific  Coast  Holstein,  owned 
by  William  Bishop. 

Lutsche  Vale  Cornucopia  made  this 
record  while  working  under  difficulties. 
She  got  a  bad  start  by  being  left  in  a 
weakened  condition  after  giving  birth  to 
large  twin  bull  calves.  And  the  weather 
man  was  unkind  to  her  by  doling  out  ah 
exceptionally  hot,  dry  summer,  following 
it  up  with  one  of  the  longest  and  cold- 
est winters  ever  witnessed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  thirty-five  years.  What  could 
she  have  done  working  under  favorable 
conditions  ? 

Jolie  Topsy  Pauline  DeKol  140723  has 
the  world's  record  for  being  the  first  cow- 
to  produce  over  28,416  pounds  of  milk 
while  still  under  five  years  old.  She  ia 
an  Ohio  cow,  and  was  bred  and  raised  in 
that  state. 


Don't  fail  to  read  "Overland  Red,"  the 
interesting  serial  starting  in  this  issue 
of  Kansas  Faemeb. 


PROFITS  FOR  COLUMBIAN  BIN  OWNERS 

$20OTo$800  CLEAR  PROFIT  FROM  EACti  I000  BU.BIN 


SAG  PROOF 
LEAK  PPOOF 

poor 


That's  just  what  we  mean,  $200  to  $800  clear  profit 
On  every  1000  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  Columbian  Metal  Granaries. 
Thousands  of  farmers  did  this  last  year  and  youcaado  as  well  with 
one  of  these  Wonderful  Grain  Bins.  There's  no  chance  to  lose.  Prices 
always  advance  and  many  predict$2.00  wheat  before  the  year  ends. 

COLUMBIAN  KET£L  CRflBN  BINS  Sfflf  ^ 

pay  for  themselves  the  first  year  and  show  a  bigprofitbeeides. 
After  that  every  cent  they  make  you  Is  clear  gain  as  there  Is  no  extra  expense 
for  up-keep.  They  are  made  ot  the  best  grade  of  galvanized  metal  and 
black  steel  enameled.  They  cannot  collapse,  blow  down  or  b  i:u  up. 


SACKING 
SPOUT 
WITH 

HOOKS 


PESCR8PT80N 


Both  roof  and  walls  are  made  in  sec- 
_  tions.  Our  patent  reinforced  joint  prevents 
bursting  when  full  and  makes  erection  so  simple  that  you  can  do  it 
yourself  In  a  tew  houra  time.  All  bolts,  tools  and  Instructions  are  shipped 
with  the  bin. 

The  roof  is  6ag-proof,  leak-proof  and  self-support' 
ing.  The  sections  are  joined  by  means  of  our  special  box  joint 
which  makes  assembly  easy  and  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
bin.  Every  bin  Is  equipped  wl$h  a  large  B-ft.  by  2-ft.  entry  door,  also  remov- 
able door  board,  sacking  spout,  collapsible  scoop  board,  one  ventilating  tube. 

You  can  mouiit  these  bins  on  platforms  and  haul 
them  out  to  the  thresher  to  be  filled  direct.  This  saves  all  the  ex- 
pense of  extra  teams,  sacks  and  labor  at  threshing  time  This  saving  alone 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  bin. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  If  J  K  CO. 

1 607  WEST  1 2TH  ST.  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


Ufa  HANFV  Just  fill  in  the  cou- 

QK.au  im  iwwHCi  pon,  get  our  low  lteisht 

prepaid  prices  and  Free  Grain  Bin  Folder.  Ithas 
full  details  as  to  how  you  can  mal:o  the  big  extra  profits  by 
storing  your  grain,  beating  the  speculator  at  his  own  game. 

Our  manufacturing  capacity  is  a  grain  bin  every 
four  minutes.  This  Insures  shipment  of  your  order  the 
same  day  It  la  received. 

Decide  now  to  own  a  Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bin. 
You  can  then  laugh  at  threshing  time  prices.  Ifyour 
dealer  doesn't  Bell  them  we'll  ship  yoa  direct  on  our  Special 
Send  No  Money  proposition.  If  you  want  to  get  thefull  value 
for  your  wheat  crop,  then— 

SEND  THIS  QUICK 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.  S"> 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  " 

f   500 bu.  Enam.  Bin  S  80.00  %  We 

Please  J  1000 bu.  Enam.  Bin  $110.00  I  pay 

Ship   J   500bu.  Galv.  BinS  88.88  f  the 

I  1000  bu.  Galv.  Bin  §123.00  J  freight 

in  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas.  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Iwouldlike  to  have  your  Grain  Bin  Folder. 


Name  . 
P.  O.  .. 


Shipping  Point  

Send  Bill  of  Lading  to 

(Give  Bank)  


SEE   The    Rei nforced  Joint  - 


lb 
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Caterpillar,  rating  25-40;  speed  on  road, 
S%:  speed  in  furrow,  2V&;  length,  153; 
width,  7414;  height,  70;  weight,  13,500; 
price,  $3,000. 


Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


Little  Devil,  rating  15-22:  speed.  2V4  to 
3V4:  length,  104;  width,  95  V2 ;  height,  84; 
weight,  6,647.  * 

Crop  Maker,  rating  17-27;  speed.  1%  to 
2*4;  length,  107%;  width,  72;  height.  125; 
weight,  11.900. 

Oil  King,  rating  23-35;  speed,  1.8  to  2.6; 
length,  107%;  width,  72;  height,  125 ;  weight, 
12.000. 

Steel  King,  rating  27 
4;  speed  in  furrow,  2.2; 
95:  weight,  15.870. 

Old    Reliable,  rating 
length,  200;  width,  106;  height,  148;  weight, 
20,100. 


-40;  speed  on  road, 
length,  191;  width, 

38-60;    speed.  2.3; 


International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Mogul,  rating  8-16;  length,  135; 
66;  height,  61;  weight.  5.000. 

Mogul,  rating  15-30:  length,  162; 
81;  height,  100;  weight.  9,850. 

Titan,  rating  15-30;  length.  140V4; 
85;  height,  118;  weight,  9.580. 

Titan,  rating  30-GO;  length.  202; 
105;  height,  132;  weight,  20,830. 


width, 
width, 


width. 


Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 


Bates  Steel  Mule,  rating  13-30:  speed  on 
road,  3>4;  speed  in  furrow,  2%;  length, 
132;  width,  104;  height,  72;  weight,  5,600; 
price,  $895. 


K.  C.  Press  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


K.  C.  Prairie  Dog.  rating  12-25;  speed  on 
road.  6;  speed  in  furrow,  2%;  length,  180; 
width,  88;  height,  72;  weight,  5,500;  price, 
$1,000. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  III. 


Mollne   Universal,    rating   6-12;   speed,  3 

miles  an  hour;  length,  133;  width,  64; 
height.  53:   weieht.  2,800;   price,  $700. 


John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Lauson.  rating  20-35:  speed,  2\4  miles  an 
hour:  length,  161;  width,  84;  height,  103; 
weight,  7,300. 


Mclntyre  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Farmer  Boy,  rating  10-18:  speed,  2  to  214; 
length,  136;  width,  52;  height,  56;  weight, 
3,000;  price,  $850. 


Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa. 


Maytag,  rating  12-25;  speed,  3  miles  an 
hour:  length,  156;  width,  72;  height,  84; 
weight,  5,700;  price,  $975. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Twin  City  15,  rating  15-30;  speed,  3Vx 
miles  an  hour;  length,  180;  width,  60; 
height,  120;  weight.  7.G50. 

Twin  City  25,  rating  25-45  ;  speed,  1%  to 
3%  miles  an  hour;  length,  220;  width,  80; 
height,  125;  weight.  15,500. 

Twin  City  40,  rating  40-65:  speed,  2  miles 
an  hour;  length,  238;  width,  98;  height,  122; 
weight,  23,300. 

Twin  City  60,  rating  60-95;  speed,  2  miles 
an  hour;  length,  262  14;  width,  110  V4;  height, 
122;  weight,  27,100. 


Nilson  Farm  Slachine  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Nilson,  rating* 24-40 :  speed  on  road,  5  to 
6:  speed  in  furrow,  2%;  length,  165;  width, 
82;  weight,  5,250;  price,  $1,485. 


Peoria  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 


Peoria,  rating  8-20;  speed, -3;  length,  164; 
width,  66;  height,  68;  weight,  3,950;  price, 

$685. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


"Waterloo  Boy,  rating  12-2  4:  speed  on  road, 
3:  speed  in  furrow,  2>&;  length.  132;  width, 
72;  height,  63;  weight,  4,800;  price,  $750. 


Pioneer  Tractor  Co.,  Winona,  Wis. 


Pioneer  Pony,  rating  15-30;  speed  on  road, 
4:  speed  in  furrow,  2;  length,  158;  width, 
96;  height,  64;  weight,  6,000;  price,  $765. 

Pioneer  Junior,  rating  20-45  ;  speed  on 
road,  5  V4  ;  speed  in  furrow,  2%:  length,  157; 
width,  87;  height,  64;  weight,  11,000;  price, 
$1,750. 

Pioneer,  rating  40-75;  speed  on  road,  2-6; 
speed  in  furrow,  1%  to  2Vi;  length.  237; 
width,  120;  height,  144;  weight,  22,000; 
price,  $2,850. 


Bock  Island  Plow  Co.,  Bock  Island,  III. 

Heider,  rating  10-20;  speed  on  road1:  4: 
speed  in  furrow,  214 ;  length,  144;  width. 
74;  height,  96;  weight,  5,800;  price,  $995. 


Bussell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Russell,  rating  12-24;  speed  on  road,  3%; 
speed  in  furrow,  2%:  length,  139;  width,  67; 
height,  74;  weight,  5,500. 


Simplex  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Simplex,  rating  15-30;  speed  on  road,  3; 
speed  in  furrow,  2.3;  length,  144;  width,  68; 
weight,  5,500;  price,  $950. 


Standard  Detroit  Tractor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Standard  Detroit,  rating  10-20;  speed,  3 
miles  an  hour:  length,  174;  width,  60; 
height,  60;  weight,  3,945;  price,  $1,065. 


Waite  Tractor  Co.,  Elgin,  IU. 

Waite.  rating  8-16:  speed  on  road,  4  to 
10;  speed  in  furrow.  3  %  :  length.  12S;  width, 
58;  height,  68;  weight,  2,700;  price',  $800. 


Willis  Tractor  C 


ine.  Wis. 


Cub,  rating  26-44;  speed  on  road.  3V4; 
speed  in  furrow.  2.4;  length.  102'^;  width, 
74;  height,  87;  weight,  8.365:  price.  $1,850. 


Engine  Gang 
Plows  . 

Will  be  Shown  at  All  Points  en  the 

National  Tractor 
Circuit 

If  you  are  interested  in  Good  Plowing  fol- 
low any  plow  with  a  PtO  trademark. 

P*Q  Light  Draft  Engine  Gang  Plows 
are  made  in  several  styles,  in  all  sizes  from 
two  bottoms  up,  suitable  for  any  soil,  in 
any  section,  and  for  all  makes  of  tractors. 
Simple  in  construction,  easy  to  operate, 
and  noted  especially  for  solidity,  great 
strength  and  dependability. 

F^Q  Little  Genius  Engine  Gang  Plow 

Two,  Three  and  Four  Furrow. 
A  One-Man  Outfit;  and  the 
Best  Known  Plow  on 
the  market  today. 


$99  tSi9  PfeQ  PBows  In  Action 

Let  us  mail  to  you  a  copy  of  our  Cata- 
log, "P!tO  Power  Plows."  It  describes 
and  illustrates  what  we  sincerely  believe  is 
the  most  complete  line  of  Engine  Plows 
on  the  market  today. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 

Canton,  Illinois 


Dallas,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Omaha,  Neb. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Portland,  Ore. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 

MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


Kansas  Farmer  advertisers  are  trust- 
worthy. 

Select  your  tractor  from  those  adver- 
tised in  Kansas  Farmer. 


Ward  Tractor  C< 


Neb. 


Ward,  rating  15-25:  speed,  2'i.  to  3; 
length,  14  4;  width,  81;  height,  48;  weight, 
5,100;  price,  J1.000. 


Farrett  Tractor  Co.,  Chicago,  IU. 

Parrett^All  Purpose,  rating  10-20;  speed 
on  road.  4;  speed  in  furrow,  2% :  length, 
109:  width.  72;  height,  96;  weight,  5,00»; 
price,  11,075. 
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Getting     M  ilk     In      Hot      W  e  ath  er 


UNLESS  you  tempt  your  cows  with 
feed  they  like  especially  well,  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  the 
'  milk  flow  in  hot  weather.  Already  some 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are,  telling-  us  that 
their  cows  are  falling  off  in  milk  due  to 
the  flies  and  hot  weather.  This  is  one 
of  the  problems  with  which  all  dairy- 
men have  to  contend.  If  you  expect  to 
milk  cows  through  the  hot  months  and 
keep  up  the  milk  flow,  you  must  plan, 
to  keep  them  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  plenty 
to  eat  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
good,  ceol  water. 

Feeding  heavier  grain  rations  will  of 
course  help,  but  it  is  not  economical  to 
substitute  grain  for  the  bulky  feeds. 
The  first  principle  in  the  economical 
feeding  of  milk  cows  is  to  get  them  to 
eat  a  lot  of  hay  or  other  bulky  feeds. 
,  In  the  summer  when  the  cows  are  used 
to  eating  grass,  the  extra  rough  feed 
must  be  as  near  like  the  grass  as  pos- 
sible or  they  will  not  eat  it.  Your  cow 
will  eat  dry  rough  feed  in  the  winter 
that  she  will  not  toucruat  this  time  of 
the  year.  Alfalfa  hay  is  an  exception 
and  if  you  have  alfalfa,  be  sure  to  give 
your  cow  a  chance  at  the  choicest  hay 
you  can  get.  When  you  are  putting  up 
a  crop  of  alfalfa,  rake  up  a  little  green 
and  give  to  your  cow.  She  will  relish 
it  fed  in  this  form  more  than  when  it 
is  made  into  hay.  If  you  have  a  field 
of  alfalfa  close  to  the  barn,  you  can 
mow  a  little  each  day  with  scythe  and 
feed  it  to  your  cow.  She  can  fill  up  on 
alfalfa  in  a  very  short  time  and  can 
then  rest  and  chew  her  cud  and  be  a 
great  deal  more  comfortable  than  if  she 
had  to  go  out  in  the  hot  sun  and  eat 
grass. 

If  you  can  get  your  cow  to  eat  a  good 
fill  of  alfalfa,  the  roughage  part  of  the 
ration  is  pretty  well  solved.  Alfalfa 
has  more  protein  than  any  other  bulky 
feed  you  can  use.  Ten  pounds  of  aver- 
age alfalfa  hay  contains  over  one  pound 
of  digestible  protein.  This  is  half  as 
much  as  the  cow  giving  four  gallons  of 
milk  a  day  needs.  Most  cows  will  eat 
this  much  dry  alfalfa  in  a  day  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Then  there  are  other  green  feeds  that 
can  be  used.  Cows  always  •appreci  ate  a 
little  variety  and  even  when  alfalfa  can 
be  fed  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a 
chance  at  some  other  green  forage.  We 
advised  some  of  our  club  members  who 
had  very  little  pasture  to  plant  early 
corn,  sweet  corn,  or  Sudan  grass  close 
to  the  barnyard  so  they  could  begin  to 
give  their  cows  some  extra  green  feed 
along  in  July  and  August.  You  will  find 
that  your  cow  will  appreciate  this  extra 
green  feed.  She  cannot  give  a  heavy  flow 
of  milk  unless  you  keep  her  well  filled 
with  feed,  and  in  hot  weather  it  will 


require  some  coaxing  to  get  her  to  eat 
a  full  ration.  And  never  forget  that  an 
abundance  of  water  is  as  important  as 
feed. 

You  can  help  some  by  giving  your 
cow  good  shade.  If  there  are  no  shade 
trees,  try  and  arrange  so  she  can  get 
under  a  shed  that  is  open  to  all  the 
breezes  that  blow.  When  given  their 
choice,  animals  always  seek  shade  where 
the  air  moves  freely.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  the  cows  go  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  pasture  on  a  hot  day?  If 
there  is  a  tree  or  two  on  a  high  point, 
you  will  find  this  the  most  popular  place 
in  the  pasture  when  it  is  hot.  If  you 
must  provide  artificial  shade,  put  it 
where  the  air  stirs. 

Sometimes  when  the  flies  are  very  bad 
it  is '  a  good  plan  to  darken  the  shed. 
Burlap  can  be  hung  over  the  door  or 
opening  so  that  when  the  cow  goes  in, 
the  flies  will  be  brushed  off.  Flies  do 
not  like  dark  places,  and  the  cow  is 
sometimes  more  comfortable  in  a  dark 
shed  even  though  it  may  be  rather  close. 
One  club  member  who  called  at  the  Kan- 
sas Fakmer  office  recently,  told  us  he 
keeps  a  blanket  on  his  cow  to  protect 
her  from  flies.  He  also  said  he  was 
spraying  her  with  some  "fly  dope."  The 
difficulty  with  the  blanket  is  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Most  cows  when  running  loose 
will  tear  off  a  blanket.  The  main  point 
is  to  do  everything  you  can  to  keep  your 
cow  comfortable.  Everything  that  wor- 
ries her  tends  to  reduce  the  milk  flow. 

She  is  naturally  inclined  to  eat  less  in 
hot  weather,  so  you  will  have  to  study 
what  she  likes  and  tempt  her  to  eat, 
paying  special  attention  to  keeping  her 
well  supplied  with  green  roughage.  Un- 
less you  watch  these  things  closely,  you 
will  find  your  cow  falling  off  in  milk 
and  it  will  be  hard  if  not  impossible  to 
get  her  back  when  the  weather  gets 
more  favorable. 


Have  You  Questions  to  Ask? 

Remember,  Kansas  Farmer  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  question  that  is 
puzzling  you  in  your  work.  The  editors 
milked  cows  and  fed  calves  when  they 
were  boys  and  in  later  years  have  had 
much  experience  and  can  help  you  in 
solving  your  problems.  We  want  you 
to  learn  all  you  can  about  feeding  milk 
cows  and  caring  for  them,  and  the  way 
to  learn  is  to  ask  questions  about  the 
things  you  do  not  understand.  You  are 
missing  part  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
dairy  club  if  you  do  not  let  us  help  you 
solve  these  puzzling  problems. 

Before  taking  your  sample  on  July 
15,  be  sure  and  refer  to  page  6  in  the 
May  13  issue  of  Kansas  Farmer  where 
you  will  find  complete  information  on 
now  to  take  your  sample  properly. 


Dairy  Club  J^lemler  Runs  Slunk   Farm  As  Side  Line 


I WILL  tell  you  my  experience  in  raising  skunks.  I  have  been  trapping 
them  for  about  five  years  and  in  1915  I  decided  to  try  raising  them.  I 
get  from  $1  to  $6  for  the  skins,  according  to  their  size  and  color. 
The  pen  is  the  most  important  thing.  A  small  pen  will  do  for  a  beginner. 
Mine  is  3  feet  deep,  8  feet  wide,  23  feet  long,  and  about  5  feet  high. 
What  I  mean  by  3  feet  deep  is  that  the  bottom  wire  is  sunk  this  deep. 
I  used  150  feet  of  1-inch  mesh  and  130  feet  of  lj-inch  mesh.  All  of  the 
wire  is  3  feet  wide.  ' 

The  skunks  cause  me  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  way  of  smell.  If 
they  are  caught  in  steel  traps  their  legs  will  cause  trouble  if  they  are 
not  healed  by  summer.  If  you  handle  them  often,  they  soon  become  pets. 
I  wear  goggles  and  gloves  when  handling  them,  as  I  believe  in  the  motto, 
"Safety  First." 

The  pen  is  divided  in  two  parts,  one  side  for  females  and  the  other 
for  males.  The  box  on  the  side  of  the  pen  is  what  I  kept  them  in  before 
the  pen  was  built.  I  feed  them  once  a  day,  as  they  only  come  out  in  the 
night,  giving  them  about  the  same  food  as  a  cat  eats.  If  I  had  my  choice 
between  cats  and  skunks,  I  would  take  skunks,  as  there  is  more  money 
in  them  even  if  they  are  disagreeable  sometimes  on  account  of  the  smell. 
— Paul  Studdard,  Leavenworth  County. 


LEADS" 


A "lead"  is  advance  information  which  is  to  be  followed  up 
and  verified.  When  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  go  to  the  Tractor 
Show  at  Hutchinson, we  want  youto"follow-up"  some' 'leads'' 
that  we  supply  here  and  any  others  that  may  occur  to  you. 


Lead  No.  £  —  Go  over  Engine; 
note  its  rugged  construction,  ex- 
amine the  double  lubricating  sys- 
{em,  forced  circulating  water  sys- 
tem, high-tension  ignition,  etc. 

Lead  No.  2— Double  direct  line 
drive  to  rear  wheels,  giving  big 
draw-bar  pull  (3000  lbs.).  Spring 
buffer  to  save  stripping  gears  and 


breakages,  steel  gears  instead  of 
cast  iron,  all  running  in  oil,  in  dust 
and  dirt  proof  case.  Instant  speed 
changes. 

Lead  No.  3 — Cost  of  operation, 
repairs,  service  stations,  correct 
size,  guarantee,  etc. 

It's  Good  Looking  —  Find  Out  Why 
It's  Good  Acting— Ask  the  Leader  man 
why  he  says  a 


LEADER  IS  100%  EFFICIENT 

Have  him  tell  you  what  the  Leader  has  done  in  Field  Competition  to 
uphold  its  name  and  reputation. 

DIG  DOWN  DEEP  INTO  THE  LEADER  before  you  buy.  Find  out 
how  we  sell  Leaders— On  Performance.  Ask  the  dealer  why  a  Leader 
will  do  the  work  of  12  horses  at  the  same  cost  per  horse-power  hour. 
Get  the  Facts— That's  what  this  show  is  for.  Get  the  Leader  Book. 
It's  a'Book  of  Leader  Facts. 

Peru  VanZandt  Implement  Co.,  of  Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  Leader 
Distributors  for  Kansas,  and  Adams,  Dickinson  &  Burrows,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  will  be  on  the  grounds  with  Leader  machines, 
^oth  carry  a  full  line  of  repairs  and  employ  a  corps  of  efficient  work- 
menso  that  they  can  give  real  service  to  users  of  LeaderTractors 
that  territory  in  event  such  service  should  be  needed. 

Dayton-Dick  Co.,  121  York  St.,  Qumcy,  Ml. 


The  Most  Wonderful  Elevator 
Ever  Built! 

Write  for  Attractive  Prices 


The  National  Section 
— Strongest  Ever  Made. 
16  Angles  to  the  Section. 


Put  one  of  these  machines  to  work 
for  you.  It  will  pay  bigger  dividends 
than  any  other  machine  on  your  farm. 
Huskers  will  work  for  less  money.  Crib- 
bing done  in  one-fourth  the  time.  Practically 
pays  for  itself,  the  first  year,  out  of  the  money 
it  makes  and  saves  for  you.  Ask  for  our  very 
attractive  prices  for  1916. 

National  Giant  Steel 
Elevator 

is  the  best  and  strong- 
est elevator  on  the 
market.  Made  of  steel, 
on  same  principle  as 
corrugated  culverts 
— strong  and  rigid 
enough  to  carry  the 
load.  Only  in  place  of 
corrugations  has  16 
angles  to  the  section 
instead  of  6  as  on  ordi- 
nary elevators.  Also 
has  4  wood  ribs  run- 
The  Hog  Trough  Type  ning  the  full  length 
in  use  on  all  other  makes,  and  Corrugated  Steel 
Has  Only  6  Angles.  Couplers  which  elimi- 
nate all  chance  of  bending,  buckling  or  breaking. 
Ribs  also  keep  flights  from  dragging,  making 
lighter  draft — doing  away  with  unnecessary  noise. 

Other  features  are:  the  National  Steel  Elevator 
has  greater  capacity,  cribs  a  60-bushel  load  in  3 
minutes.  Doesn't  crib  silk  or  shelled  corn,  which 
causes  rottage  in  the  crib.  Screen  arrangement 
separates  shelled  corn  and  silk  from  the  ear  corn. 

W..  v  e        If  m.'        Send  us  a  postal  for 

rite  tOr  lUlOrniatlQIl  proof  of  the  superior 
-    .  m         i\  •         strength,  the  great- 

and  Attractive  Prices  f^S^S  let-" 

ter  working  ability  of  our  National  Giant  Steel  Elevator. 
We'll  send  yoa  book  and  plans,  and  quote  you  a  very  at- 
tractive price.  Terms  arranged  to  suit.  Write  us— NOWI 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO., 

836  East  Grove  Street,  Bloomington,  111. 


National  Giant 
Inside  Elevator 


The  Most  Satisfactory,  Cheapest- 
to-Install  Elevator  on  the  Market 

On  cribs  28x38  ft.  or  less,  with  half  pitch 
roof,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  cupola. 
When  cupola  is  necessary,  we  can  save 
you  from  $15  to  $30  by  using  the  National 
Giant.  Ask  us  why.  please.  We  also 
save  you  the  cost  of '  digging  a  pit. 
Save  you  on  the  length  of  elevator 
required.  This  machine  has  more  sensible 
features  than  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  Spout  swings  around  from  side  to 
side— fills  crib  directly  back  of  elevator. 
Short  delivery  distance  means  less  power, 
longer  life.  Also  this  elevator  leaves  com 
on  the  cob.  where  it  belongs.  Ask  us  why. 
Equipped  with  No.  77  Special  Made  Chain 
—insures  utmost  in  efficiency. 

Write  For  Attractive 
Price  for  1916 

and  we  will  Bend  you  free  crib  plans  and 
specifications.  Terms  arranged  to  suit. 
Let  us  shqw  you  how  to  save  money. 
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Moline-Universal  Tractor! 


AS 
POWERFUL' 
AS 
FIVE 
HORSES 


Moline-Universal  will  be  shown  at  the  great 
Tractor  Demonstrations  at 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-28 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30-August  4 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  August  7-11 


REQUIRES 
LESS  CARE 
THAN 
ONE 
HORSE 


Watch  the  Moline-Universal 

You'll  see  that  it  has  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  than  any 
other  tractor.    Its  light  weight,  easy  handling,  ample  power 
and  3 1  -inch  clearance  enable  it  to  do  good  work  which  the 
big,  heavy,  low-built,  high-priced  tractors  cannot  do. 


A  Real  One- Man  Tractor.  Driver 
operates  the  Moline-Univeraal  from 
the  seat  of  the  implement  being 
pulled  —  has  full  control  of  both 
machines. 

A  Complete  Power  Plant  for  the 
average  size  farm.  Owners  of  the 
Moline-Universal  do  their  plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
binding,    mowing,    hauling  and 


operate  their  belt  machinery  vrith 
this  tractor.  * 

Keep  in  Mind  that  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  built  by  the  firm  from 
whom  you  have  been  buying  farm 
machines  for  50  years — who  know 
how  to  build  them  and  who  stand 
behind  this  tractor  with  a  guarantee 
backed  by  $19,000,000  paid  up 
capital. 


"Don't  fail  to  see  this  tractor  at  the  demonstrations.    Oar  representatives  will  show  you  every  courtesy. 
Let  us  give  Jjou  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  and  send  you  illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Dept.10 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prosperity  was  never  so  great. 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom, 
inent  business  man  says :  "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20  #>  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
Strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Wheat  averaged  in  1915  over  25  bushels  per  acre 
Oats    averaged  in  1915  over  45  bushels  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  in  1915  over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.  Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.  For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  (settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and  descriptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

2012  Main  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Canadian  Government  A^rent. 


GEO.  A.  COOK, 


NO  PASSPORTS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


INDOOR  CLOSETS 

Will  be  in  use  at  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-28 

The  management  of  the  International  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion chose  the  Ro-San  Closet  because  of  its  ease  of  installa- 
tion. Also  because  it  can  be  quickly  installed  where  sewer 
connection  cannot  be  had.  Thousands  bought  the  Ro-San 
Closet  last  fall  and  winter.  Thousands  more  will  purchase 
this  fall.  No  more  need  for  the  outdoor  closet.  It's  a  thing 
of  the  past.  See  the  Ro-San  at  the  Demonstration.  Write 
for  complete  literature. 

The  Rowe  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. 

400  Rowe  Building  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Farming  Plans  for  Plains  Region 


TILE  SILOS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 

Blocks  curved  and  vitrified.    Eire  and  Frost  Proof.    Tire  steel  hoops 
imbedded.    Easy  to  build. 
12x30,    15  Tons     ....  $148.00 


14x30. 
10x35, 


100  Tons 
149  Tons 


100.00 
226.00 


Other  sizes  proportionately  low.    Eully  Warranted.    Why  Pay  More? 

CLIMAX  ENSILAGE 'CUTTERS  Ask  '£a,T«e?.B,5IS 
HOOSIER  EXTENSION  SILO  ROOFS  Stance 

This  saving  makes  your  roof  FREE.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO.,  210  Traders  BIdgr.,  Kansas  CityT  Mo. 


IN  OUR  issue  of  May  13  there  was  an 
article  by  H.  T.  Nielsen,  district  ag- 
ricultural agent  for  Northwest  Kan- 
sas, on  the  subject  of  diversified  farm- 
ing in  regions  of  light  rainfall.  Some 
definite  rotation  plans  were  suggested, 
the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  grow- 
ing of  two  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,- 
then  forage  followed  by  a  year  of  sum- 
mer tillage  before  growing  wheat  again. 

This  article  suggested  a  number  of 
questions  to  one  of  our  readers  in  East- 
ern Colorado.  The  conditions  as  to  rain- 
fall are  very  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  Western  Kansas  and  the  questions  are 
such  as  might-  occur  to  the  minds  of 
many  who  are  farming  in  the  sorghum 
belt.  We  asked  Mr.  Nielsen  to  answer 
these  inquiries. 

Question  1  :  "Is  there  any  advantage 
in  growing  the  two  wheat  crops  in  suc- 
cession, rather  than  growing  a  row  crop 
in  between?" 

"It  will  depend  on  what  kind  of  row 
crop  you  are  going  to  grow.  If  you  are 
going  to  grow  any  of  the  sorghums,  it 
is  not  practicable  at  all  to  grow  it  in 
between  the  wheat  crops.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  this  without  my  going 
into  any  detail  about  it.  It  may  be 
well  to  say,  however,  that,  contrary  to 
a  rather  well  established  belief,1  the  sor- 
ghum crops  are  not  actually  any  harder 
on  the  ground  than  is  corn,  so  far  as 
available  plant  food  is  concerned.  There 
are  several  things  which  tend  to  make 
this  statement  sound  like  it  wasn't  ex- 
actly true.  In  the  first  place,  the  sor- 
ghum crops  are  likely  to  yield  much 
more  per  acre  than  does  corn.  That  'is, 
the  total  tonnage  per  acre  is  greater.. 
That  means  that  more  material  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  crop.  The  relative 
composition,  or  feeding  value,  is  not 
greatly  different,  but  there  is  more  of 
the  sorghum,  hence  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  plant  food  used  in  making 
the  crop.  The  greatest  difference  is  to : 
be  found  in  the  mechanical,  or  physical, 
condition  in  which  the  two  crops  leaves 
the  land.  Since  the  sorghum  crop  makes 
a  larger  plant  growth  as  a  usual  thing 
than  does  corn,  it  naturally  requires 
more  moisture,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  wheat  doesn't  follow  sorghums  well. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  sorghums 
grow  much  later  in  the  fall  and  use  up 
moisture  which  would  be  left  in  the  soil 
for  wheat,  if  corn  were  the  crop.  This 
is  very  important. 

"Now  as  to  whether  it  is  more  desir- 
able to  grow  more  sorghums  and  reduce 
the  corn  acreage,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  we  are  st\\\  groping  in 
the  dark.  I  must  of  course  acknowledge 
that  according  to  the  figures  we  have 
here  in  Kansas,  furnished  us  by  the  most 
excellent  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  sorghum  crops  are  con- 
siderably more  valuable,  acre  for  acre, 
than  is  corn,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  especially.  Some  results  secured 
by  our  state  experiment  stations  indi- 
cate, the  same  thing.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  formed  after  quite  a  number 
of  years  of  careful  observation  among 
farmers,  that  when  the  great  majority  of 
them  follow  a  certain  plan  of  opera- 
tions, that  it  comes  very  near  being  the 
best  one  for  the  particular  locality  in 
question,  especially  providing  that  other 
methods  have  been  tried  in  comparison. 
I  have  spent  several  years  in  Western 
Kansas  and  have  talked  with  dozens  of 
men  who  claim  to  have  tried  the  sor- 
ghum crops,  especially  the  grain  sor- 
ghums, such  as  kafir  and  milo — feterita 
being  a  newer  tiling — in  comparison  with 
corn,  and  have  gone  back  to  using  corn 
as  the  main  row  crop,  though  they  con- 


tinue to  grow  some  of  the  sorghums  as 
feed  crops. _  I  may  say  here  that  quite 
a  number  of  trials  have  been  started  in 
Northwestern  Kansas  this  year  with  the 
hope  of  learning  on  the  farms  of  that 
section  which  is  the  best  crop,  corn  or 
some  of  the  grain  sorghums.  Several 
years  will  have  to  elapse  before  anything 
definite  can  be  told.  Meanwhile  I  am 
open  to  conviction,  but  until  definite  re- 
sults can  be  secured  to  prove  that  corn 
is  more  valuable  we  will  have  to  accept 
the  figures  we  have  and  continue  to 
urge  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  sor- 
ghum crops. 

"The  preceding  paragraph  practically 
answers  the  second  part  of  your  first 
question,  about  a  five-year  rotation  or 
sequence.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
practical  to  have  a  five-year  plan.  It 
would  be  possible  to  grow  corn  either 
between  the  two  crops  of  wheat,  or  else 
follow  the  second  crop.  :  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  best  practice  would  be  to  grow 
it  in  between  the  wheat  crops,  being 
careful  to  not  have  too  thick  a  stand. 
In  a  year  of  no  corn  crop  the  land  is 
almost  summer  fallowed  again,  and  in 
a  year  of  good  crops  there  will  likely  be 
sufficient  moisture  to  give  wheat  a  good 
start.  This  part  of  the  problem  will 
very  largely  be  dependent  on  how  much 
live  stock  the  farmer  can  be  convinced 
he  should  keep.  Personally,  I  much  pre- 
fer the  five-year  plan  to  the  four,  for 
I  feel  that  it  would  mean  there  was  more 
live  stock  on  the  farm,  and  that  is  "what 
we  will  eventually  have  to  give  the  most 
serious  consideration,  as  the  tendency 
has  been  too  much  to  raising  grain  on 
nearly  all  of  the  Great  Plains  area. 
That  was  the  one  point  I  tried  to  not 
lose  sight  of  in  my  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Kansas  Farmer.  If  anything 
too  radical  is  advocated  it  is  simply 
thrown  aside  as  the  theory  of  some 
crank.  I  tried  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
section  really  is  a  good  grain  region,  and 
provided  for  as  many  acres  of  grain  crop 
as  seemed  consistent  with  reasonably 
good  farming  principles." 

Question  2:  "Would  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage gained  in  growing  a  crop  of 
field  peas  or  soy  beans  upon  the  land 
alloted  to  summer  fallow?" 

"Contrary  to  what  would  naturally  oe 
expected,  the  present  information  tends 
to  show  thaf  green  manuring,  or  the 
plowing  under  of  leguminous  crops,  does 
not  pay  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  The 
figures  available  on  this  matter  can  be 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  268  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
title  of  this  bulletin  is  'Crop  Production 
in  the  Great  Plains  Area.'  The  figures 
presented  in  this  bulletin  are  by  no 
means  conclusive,  as  they  have  been  se- 
cured on  comparatively  new  land.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  when  the  land 
under  the  control  of  these  various  sta- 
tions has  been  used  for  another  ten  or 
twenty  years  that  the  results  of  green 
manuring  will  be  more  marked.  This 
might  be  found  to  be  the  case  of  land 
which  had  been  farmed  the  longest  in 
this  general  region.  However,  at  this 
time,  the  cost  of  seed  of  the  leguminous 
crops  is  so  high,  the  chance  of  failure  in 
getting  a  stand  so  great,  and  the  increase 
in  yield  of  the  succeeding  crop  so  small, 
that  it  is  not  a  practice  to  be  recom- 
mended. Sweet  clover  has  some  promise 
as  a  soil  builder,  and  I  believe  it  will 
come  to  occupy  a  much  more  prominent 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Great 
Plains  area  than  it  does  at  present.  In 
fairness  to  all,  though,  it  should  be  said 
that  this  crop  does  not  have  as  much 
promise  as  it  was  hoped  a  few  years 
ago  it  actually  would  have.    It  is  worth 
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trying  out  carefully  on  nearly  every 
farm,  however." 

Question  3 :  "I  wish  to  know  if  these 
plans  of  farming  you  suggest  have  been 
tried  out  to  show  whether  one  method 
has  any  superiority  over  the  other." 

"The  different  methods  have  been 
tried  out  by  many  farmers  in  various 
places,  but  not  consistently,  and  results 
can  scarcely  be  given  from  such  sources. 
The  Great  Plains  experiment  stations,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  fourteen,  have 
tried  out  the  plans  for  something  like 
ten  years  and  their  figures  are,  there- 
fore, practically  dependable.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  summary  of  Bulletin  No. 
268,  referred  to  above,  sizes  the  situation 
up  right  in  my  opinion.  As  forage  crops 
of  some  kind  can  profitably  b*  grown  at 
all  stations,  they  must  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  any  system  of  farming 
adapted  to  the  Great  Plains.  Sufficient 
live  stock  must  be  kept  to  convert  these 
crops  into  finshed  products  on  the  farm. 
Good  farming  is  as  essential  to  success  in 
the  Great  Plains  area  as  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  be  good  farming  it  must  be 
practical  and  economical  as  well  as  sci- 
entific and  thorough.  These  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  largest  net  profits 
have  usually  been  obtained  from  crops 
raised  by  cultural  methods  involving  a 
low  cost  of  production  rather  than  from 
high  yields  involving  a  high  coat  of  pro- 
duction. In  other  words,  extensive 
rather  than  intensive  systems  of  farm- 
ing should  be  followed." 
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Improving  Strains  of  Wheat 

We  have  at  various  times  referred  to 
the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  in  breeding 
improved  strains  of  wheat.  The  station 
during  the  last  seven  years  has  devel- 
oped several  strains  of  wheat  that  ap- 
pear at  the  present  time  very  much  bet- 
ter than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  wheat 
now  generally  grown  in  the  state.  One 
of  these  varieties,  yet  unnamed,  bears 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  number 
P-762  and  is  a  selection  from  the  Cri- 
mean variety,  a  Turkey  type  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  tested  in  comparison  with 
Kharkof  and  Turkey  wheat  in  variety 
test  plats  at  the  station  since  1911.  The 
average  yield  of  this  selection  for  the 
five-year  period  1911-1915  inclusive,  has 
been  30.1  bushels,  compared  with  27.4 
bushels  for  Turkey  during  the  same 
period,  an  increase  of  over  9  per  cent. 
In  the  extremely  unfavorable  season  of 
1912  it  produced  57  per  cent  more  grain 
than  Turkey.  During  the  season  of 
1914  this  improved  variety  was  planted 
in  twelve  variety  tests  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  farmers  in  the  wheat  belt 
of  Central  Kansas.  This  variety  was 
compared  with  the  local  variety  that  the 
farmer  who  conducted  the  test  used  for 
his  general  seeding.  In  most  cases  the 
local  variety  was  Kharkof  or  Turkey 
■  that  had  been  secured  from  this  station 
and  was,  therefore,  better  than  much  of 
the  wheat  planted  in  the  state.  In  1914 
the  local  wheat  made  an  average  yield 
on  these  farms  of  25.5  bushels  and  the 
improved  strain  a  yield  of  28.7  bushels 
per  acre,  an  increase  of  over  three  bush- 
els per  acre.  In  1915  as  an  average  of 
twenty  tests  in  the  same  section  of  the 
state,  the   local   wheat  produced  20.9 


bushels  and  the  improved  strain  a  yield 
of  24.7  bushels,  an  increase  of  3.8  bush- 
els per  acre,  or  over  18  per  cent.  This 
improved  variety  appears  to  be  more 
hardy,  winter-kills  less,  the  young  plants 
apparently  have  a  more  extensive  root 
system,  and  the  wheat  ripens  from  three 
to  five  days  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
strains  of  Turkey  wheat. 

Seed  of  this  variety  is  not  available 
for  general  distribution  this  season.  The 
seed  from  the  small  acreage  of  wheat 
growing  this  year  will  be  distributed  to 
those  farmers  in  the  state  who  have  as- 
sisted in  conducting  the  co-operative 
variety  tests.  Seed  for  general  distri- 
bution should  be  available  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917. 

Another  strain  of  pedigreed  wheat 
just  developed  and  of  which  there  is  a 
limited  quantity  of  seed  available  for 
distribution,  is  the  Pedigree  700  or  Im- 
proved Turkey.  This  variety  has  slightly 
surpassed  the  P-762  in  yield  at  this  sta- 
tion. The  average  yield  of  this  variety 
for  the  five-year  period  1911-1915  has 
been  30.6  bushels,  compared  with  30.1 
for  the  P-762  and  27.4  as  the  average 
yield  for  common  Turkey.  It  is  because 
of  the  excellent  showing  of  the  variety 
at  this  station  that  it  has  been  increased 
more  rapidly  and  is  thus  ready  for  dis- 
tribution at  this  time.  The  yield  of  this 
variety  has  not  been  as  good,  however, 
as  the  P-762  in  the  co-operative  tests  in 
Central  Kansas,  although  it  has  on  the 
average  proved  much  better  than  the 
Turkey,  Kharkof,  or  the  other  varieties 
of  local  wheat  grown  on  the  farms  where 
this  variety  has  been  tested.  This  va- 
riety has  also  proven  hardy  and  early 
maturing  but  is  apparently  better 
adapted  to  the  eastern  part  of  Central 
Kansas  than  to  the  western  part. 

These  varieties  of  wheat  are  all  hard 
winter  varieties  and  are  not  recom- 
mended for  Southeastern  Kansas  or  for 
the  bottom  land  or  rich,  fertile  upland 
of  Northeastern  Kansas  where  the  soft 
varieties  such  as  Fulcaster,  Zimmerman, 
Currell,  Fultz,  Harvest  Queen,  Miracle, 
and  Red  Sea  give  the  best  results. 


United  States  Leads  in  Wheat 

Taking  the  largest  crops  raised  in  any 
year  since  1912  in  the  great  wheat  grow- 
ing nations  of  the  world  the  order  of 
precedence  as  to  production,  according  to 
a  table  prepared  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  as  follows: 
Year.  Bushels. 

United  States  1915  1,011,505,000 

Russia   1913  837,977,000 

India   1915  383,376,000 

Canada   1915  336,258,000 

France  1913  321,000,000 

Austria  Hungary  1913  232,193,000 

The  Argentine   1913  187,391,000 

As  regards  individual  states  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  precedence  of  the 
largest  producers  either  in  1914  or  1915: 
Year.  Bushels. 

Kansas   1914  180,375.042 

North  Dakota  1915  151,970,000 

Minnesota   1915  73,420,000 

Nebraska   1915  72,154,000 

South  Dakota   1915  63,762,000 

It  is  significant  that  the  large  crops 
are  the  result  of  large  production  per 
acre  rather  than  large  acreage. 


'recipitation  In  Kansas,  June,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


JUNE,  1916,  was  a  month  of  abundant  rains  in  all  parts  of  Kansas. 
Beginning  with  June  5,  when  exceptionally  heavy  rains  fell  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state  and  the  severe  dry  weather  was  broken  in 
the  southwest  counties,  rain  fell  on  an  average  of  every  other  day  in 
almost  every  county  until  June  27,  after  which  the  weather  was  warm, 
dry  and  sunshiny. 

It  was  a  fine  month  for  the  growth  of  all  crops  except  corn,  which 
was  held  back  until  the  last  few  days  by  the  cool  weather  and  lack  of 
cultivation.  Wheat  harvest  was  in  full  swing  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state  as  the  month  ended,  the  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  about  half 
put  up  in  the  southern  counties,  and  corn  in  many  places  was  almost  ready 
to  tassel. 


TRACTOR 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


15  Draw  Bar  IL  P.— 35  Belt  H.  P. 

The  Sandusky  Tractor  will  continue  to  hold  a 
prominent  position  at  the  Nineteen  Sixteen 

National  Tractor  Demonstrations 

See  It  At 

Hutchinson,  Kansas 

July  24-25-26-27-28 

Factory  and  Local  Representatives  will  gladly  ex- 
plain its  superior  merits. 

The  Dauch  Manufacturing  Company 

Sandusky,  Ohio 


63  Water  St. 


Forty  Page  Booklet 
"Power  On  The  Farm" 
Mailed  Upon  Request 


THE  NILSON 


QUALITY  AND  PULL 

A  perfect  field,  road  and  power  plant 

NILS  ON      I  Surplus  power,  ample  traction,  steel  construction 
E>r,A?nesce    f  Spring  mounted  on  three  point  suspension 
rEATURES)!  J  Light,  compact,  accessible  and  easily  handled 
The  Product  of  Efficiency 
The  Grip  that  Holds  is  the  Reason  They  are  Sold 
Think  NILSON  and  think  safe. 
TWO  SIZES— NILSON  SENIOR  for  4  14"  plows 

NILSON  JUNIOR  for  2  or  3  14"  plows 

See  the  NILSON  TWINS  at  all  National  Tractor  Demonstrations. 

NILSON  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


CORN,  ALFALFA  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

THE  PROFIT-PRODUCING  COMBINATIONr 

Do  you  want  a  nicely  improved  quarter  section,  highly  productive, 
two  miles  from  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of  the  banner  corn  county  in 
Kansas?  A  bargain  for  someone  at  $16,000,  with  favorable  terms.  For 
particulars  address 

X.  Care,  Kansas  Farmer 
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SEE  US  AT  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


KANSAS 


30  U.  P.,  Weight  6,000  pounds.  Burns 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Will  pull  two 
or  three  14-inch  plows.  The  endless  chain 
tread  pulls  on  soft  ground  or  mud  where 
"Wheel  machines  fail.  The  Strait  Tractor 
never  slips — never  skids — works  in  any  place 
every  day,  rain  or  shine.  Profitable  all  year 
around  investment.  Investigate  the  Strait 
before  buying  any  tractor.  Full  information 
free. 

KILLEN-STR.UT  MTG.  CO. 
Dej<t.  4  Appleton,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mxom 

\*        SEPARATORS,  raHSSSB 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

My  2o0-ps(re  fr»ie  catalog  tells  y< 
why  I  sell  dir<*_tt/>  user,  at  wholt 
25  sale.  ti> f.s <y wr.'l  other  imple 
men  Is,  buin«n  my   own  tac 
_  Ties  at  Waterloo,  at  prices  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  you  usu- 
ally pay  for  first-class  goods.  All 
'sires,  styles  und  prices  of  separatoi 
engines  and  spreaders.    My  rarmol 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity 
efficiency.   State   what  you  need. 
250,000   customers    testify  to 
Quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of  5Kf?™l 
goods. Write  today  foryour  free    »64.75  up 

of  this  wonderful  book  of  bargains  for  farm 
and  household. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
2  1 7  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  ~~ 
Iowa. 


i  $34.50 


Stack  Your  Hay  9  J» 

The  Easiest  WayMVh^ 

lackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

..Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight — easiest 

to  operate— delivers  hay  any. 
'  k  where — no  ropes  or  pulleys — 
\cannottip — fully  guaranteed 
^— .wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
t  Manufacturer's  prices, 
is  long  as  our  present 
k supply    lasts  prices 
vwlll  not  be  advanc- 
^ed,  so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  910  N.  5th  ST.,  SAUNA.  KANS. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non-Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  n™TwIV,"t^. 


Easy  Baling 


Leverage  does 

the  work,  quick ,  s  mooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost, 
Ffinn  New  catalog  and 
economy  records. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Cox  1 1, Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


Only  $2  tSown 

One  Year  to  Pay!*" 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running,, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

(>er  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
arger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  hert 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^^j^^what 


it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  *'direct-l'rom-factory"  ofTcr. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALBAUCH -DOVER  CO.  <u> 
2161  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


LADDERS  FOR  FARMERS 

You  need  It.  protection  of  your  property  demands  it. 

Every  day  it  is  needed  about  the  place.  It's  new.  A 
combination  step  and  extension  ladder,  not  a  toy  but 

the  neatest,  cleanest  tool  yet  made.  Has  metal  rungs, 
you  can  change  instantly  from  an  extension  ladder  to 
a  double  step  ladder.  It's  light,  strong,  atid  will  last 
a  lifetime  with  proper  caro.  Send  $r».r>0,  money  order 
or  draft,  for  fiteon-foot  length.  Add  for  each  foot 
up  to  twenty  feet.  35  cents  per  foot,  if  longer  lengths 
are  desired,  and  I  will  ship  you,  prepaid,  one  of  these 
useful  implomonts. 

B.  MT.  NAKROX     -     KI.RERT,  COLORADO 


BEE   SUPPLI ES 


Lowest 
prices 

Full  linoof  everything  needed.  Wrltefornew  191."  catalog, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co..  140  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas  j 
Fabmeb,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


July  15,  1910 


What  la  Pure-Bred  Bull  Worth? 


¥TtE  have  seen  dairy  herds  where 
\/%J    the  cows  would  sell  for  $100  to 

"  »  $150  apiece,  headed  with  a  $75 
bull.  It  seems  strange  that  men  who 
can  see  such  value  in  good  grade  milk 
cows  should  be  so  unappreci&tive  of  what 
it  means  to  have  a  bull  of  such  breed- 
ing as  to  insure  herd  improvement.  Tho 
influence  of  a  good  prepotent  bull  will 
continue  for  years  after  he  is  dead,  and 
yet  men  who  think  nothing  of  paying 
$200  for  a  horse  or  $125  for  a  binder, 
will  shy  at  paying  even  $100  for  a  bull. 

The  dairyman  who  expects  to  get  any- 
where in  building  up  his  dairy  herd  must 
place  a  higher  value,  on  his  herd  sire 
than  many  seem  willing  to  do.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  Hoard's  Dairyman 
brings  out  so  strongly  this  important 
point  in  dairy  herd  improvement,  that 
we  quote  in  full : 

"We  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
reader  who  had  advertised  a  grade  bull 
calf  for  sale.  We  quote  from  his  letter 
as  follows: 

"  'Hoard's  Dairyman  has  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  advocated  the  use  of  a 
registered  sire  that  it  seems  useless  to 
try  to  sell  anything  else  to  its  readers, 
not  having  had  a  single  response  from 
my  ad.  About  a  year  ago  when  adver- 
tising a  few  high-grade  heifers,  the.  let- 
ters rolled  in  every  mail  and  long  after 
they  were  all  sold.' 

"We  were  gratified  to  hear  this  be- 
cause it  shows  conclusively  that  our 
readers  indorse  our  beliefs  in  regard  to 
the  dairy  sire.  Unquestionably  there 
are  some  pure-bred  dairy  bulls  that  are 
less  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
influencing  herd  production  than  some 
grade  bulls,  but  we  do  not  advocate  tho 
use  of  animals  of  either  of  these  classes. 
Today  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  producing  qualities  of  a  pure- 
bred bull's  immediate  ancestors  and  no 
man  should  purchase  a  herd  sire  without 
doing  so. 

"The  pure-bred  animal  represents  not 
a  single  lifetime  of  breeding,  but  rather 
many  generations  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Originally  this  pure-bred 
stock  came  from  the  best  which  its  home 
land  contained  and  since  that  time  the 
strain  has  been  improved  by  generations 
of  careful  breeders. 

"The  grade  sire,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  at  best  but  a  very  few  gen- 
erations of  breeding  and  selection  and  for 
that  reason  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
transmit  what  good  qualities  he  may 
have  inherited  with  as  much  certainty  as 
his  pure-bred  cousin. 

"The  day  is  past  when  any  progressive 
dairyman  is  keeping  a  sire  merely  that 
his  herd  may  continue  to  give  milk.  The 
sire  is  the  logical  beginning  and  source 
of  herd  improvement  and  for  that  reason 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  poor  one. 

"With  a  good,  registered  aire  and  high- 
grade  heifers  of  the  same  breed  a  man 
can  reasonably  expect  to  improve  his 
herd,  but  with  a  grade  sire  such  improve- 
ment is  impossible  because  there  is  no 
source  from  which  better  qualities  may 
be  brought  in." 


Water  Supply  for  Dairy  Farm 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  on 
a  stock  farm  than  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water.  Few  farms  have  clear 
running  water  or  live  springs.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  storage  tanks  and 
pump  water  from  wells. 

On  dairy  farms  water  is  of  even  greater 
importance  than  on  general  live  stock 


farms.  Milk  cows  drink  more  water 
than  do  other  animals  because  a  great 
deal  of  water  is  required  for  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Cows  form  fixed  habits  as  to  the  time 
of  drinking  water  and  are  restless  and 
uneasy  unless  they  can  get  all  the  fresh 
water  they  want  at  the  time  they  have 
habitually  been  getting  it.  For  this  rea- 
son there  must  be  great  regularity  in 
supplying  the  water.  By  far,  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  is  to  have  tanks  that 
can  be  kept  filled  at  all  times. 

On  stock  farms  there  should  always  be 
an  ample  reserve  supply  of  water.  The 
wind  sometimes  fails  to  blow,  and  even 
when  a  gasoline  engine  does  the  pumping 
it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  have  a  storage 
tank  for  emergencies. 

A  stock  farm  cannot  be  considered 
fully  equipped  until  it  has  a  complete 
water  system  with  a  storage  tank  high 
enough  to  force  water  wherever  it  is 
needed.  Probably  no  other  improvement 
saves  as  much  labor  as  does  a  water  sys- 
tem. On  farms  where  the  tank  can  be 
given  sufficient  elevation  on  a  hillside, 
it  can  be  built  in  the  ground  of  cement, 
and  the  water  will  be  kept  cooler  than 
when  stored  in  tanks  elevated  above  the 
ground.  Where  an  ample  storage  tank  is 
built,  the  drinking  tanks  in  the  various 
yards  can  be  small.  This  insures  the 
water  being  fresher  than  when  it  would 
be  stored  in  large  open  tanks. 

In  addition  to  having  plenty  of  water 
for  the  stock  to  drink,  a  dairy  farm  needs 
water  in  the  room  where  the  milk  is 
handled  and  the  dairy  utensils  are 
washed.  There  is  a  lot  of  drudgery  in 
caring  for  milk  and  washing  the  pails 
and  cans,  where  water  has  to  be  carried. 
In  fact,  on  a  dairy  farm  one  of  the  first 
things  to  plan  for  is  a  water  system  that 
will  put  running  water  wherever  needed. 
Until  this  is  done,  caring  for  milk  is 
bound  to  be  drudgery. 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  must 
be  thoroughly  dependable  and  there 
should  be  no  question  as*to  its  freedom 
from  contamination.  There  is  no  quicker 
way  to  spread  disease  than  through  a 
contaminated  water  supply. 


Cows  Solve  Farm  Problems 

There  are  several  farm  problems  that 
stand  out  rather  prominently.  Among 
these  are  financing  farm  operations,  in- 
creasing farm  production,  and  efficiency 
in  marketing.  Those  who  milk  cows 
find  that  all  three  of  these  problems  are 
made  easy  of  solution. 

Bankers  recognize  dairying  as  a  type 
of  farming  that  justifies  their  extending 
credit.  They  know  that  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious man  who  milks  cows  and  cares 
for  them  with  any  degree  of  intelligence, 
will  have  money  to  meet  his  obligations. 
The  feed  the  cow  eats  today  becomes  the 
finished  product  tomorrow  and  can  be 
sold  for  cash.  Cows  can  thus  begin  pay- 
ing for  themselves  at  once.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  fertility  is  removed  from  the 
farm  in  butter  fat,  so  the  soil  can  like- 
wise be  maintained. 

By  proper  breeding  and  feeding,  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  herd  can  be 
greatly  increased.  This  means  increased 
production  without  increasing  materially 
the  amount  of  overhead  expense. 

In  the  matter  of  marketing  the  dairy 
cow  admirably  solves  the  problem  of 
condensing  raw  material  into  a  very 
small  compass.  She  will  eat  a  ton  of 
feed  worth  $10  to  $20  and  from  it  manu- 
facture 125  pounds  of  butter  fat  worth 


SCENE  ON  FARM  OF  E.  S.  ENGLE,  DICKINSON  COUNTY 
 IIERE   DAIRY   COWS    HAVE   BEEN    MONEY  MAKERS 


Flour  City 
Tractors 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSENE 

You  hear  of  new  creations  in. 
tractors,  but  developments  np- 
todnte  point  to  the  Flour  City 
Tractor  as  the  best  standard 
design  that  embodies  the  most 
practical  features  in  both 
large  and  small  types.  Years 
of  service  has  proved  it.  Get 
catalog  giving  all  details. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 

1 846  44th  Ave.       MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


HIGH  GRADE  GASOLINE  AT 
10  CENTS  A  GALLON  COSTS 
TOO  MUCH  FOR  I  JIWPING 
WATER— AT  20  CENTS  A 
GALLON   IT  IS  AWFUL! 


Buy  a  windmill  outfit,  but  do  like 
you  did  when  you  got  a  wilt — Oct  a 
Good  One.  Kalrbanlw-Moi-se  Hack 
Geared  Steel  Mills  ami  IJcavy  Steel 
Towers  have  been  before  tlie  public 
for  23  years.  Our  latest  ni-nlcl  is  a 
Giant  in  power — lias  enornions  lubri- 
cating reservoir  which  requires  but  an 
occasional  refilling— hard  maple  pit- 
mans  saturated  in  oil  —  wheel  and 
tower  galvanized  "after  completion" 
— no  raw  edges  to  rust  —  parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  made  of  expensive  steel 
drop  forgillgs  and  malleable  iron,  do- 
ing away  with  clumsy,  heavy  cast  iron 
— we  have  grc.nt  strength  but  no  Ex- 
ei'ss  Baggage  to  burden  the  tup  of 
tower. 

Take  these  prices  to  your  dealer  and 
insist  upon  having  a  Fauhani.s-Morse 
Windmill  and  Tower: 
8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  20-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower   

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  25-fi. 

Four-Post  Tower   

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  30-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower   

F.O.B.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Towers  are  made  with  lmrimntal  angle 
bracts  five  feet  apart,  starting  at  the 
ground. 

If  interested  in  other  combinations, 
see  your  dealer,  or  write  us  today  for 
free  Illustrated  Catalog  H. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


$50.00 
56.00 
60.00. 


Butler  Metal 


RAT  PROOF 
FIRE  PROOF 

Right  heiehttothresh 
directly  into.  Strong 
and  rigid ;  portable  or 
permanent.  Butler 
Bins  pay  for  them- 
selves because  they  keep  grain  in  perfect  con- 
dition until  profitable  time  to  sell.  Large  door, 
removable  shoveling  board,  2  ft.  sliding  door 
for  easy  scooping.  Ask  for  free  booklet  de- 
scribing these  and  other  superiorfeatures;  also 
letters  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1487  Butler  Bids.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


2-Horse 
3-Stroke 
Self-Feed. 
GUARANTEED 


TWO  MEN  CAN  RUN  IT. 

Saves  Mi  the  labor.  Takes  a 
feed  with  division  board. 
Absolutely  safe. 


—  Send  us  your  orders 

Catalog  Free  ^'       and  Consignments  of  Hay. 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co.,  1 664  Wyoming,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITTE  Engines 


EVERY  SIZE  A  BARGAIN.   2,  3.  4,  6.  8,  CUT 

12,  16and22H-P.  Kerosene.  Gasoline,  etc.  ■  n'r' 

mm  engine  works,  ,t ^7 1U*r*-  SS9.9D 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
t      .fjP   lE/95P7b  •UfiP'     any  running  gear. 

'V  "  ■  Catalog  illostntcd  id  colors  fre* 

v     Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34Efro  Si.,  Quinsy,  HI* 
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$30  to  $35.  Then  there  is  the  Bkim  milk 
to  feed  to  the  calves  and  pigs.  This 
brings  in  another  profit.  The  ton  of  raw 
material  has  been  condensed  until  it  can 
be  shipped  clear  across  the  country  for 
what  it  would  cost  to  haul  the  feed  to 
the  railroad,  and  in  addition  it  brings  in 
more  money  and  takes  very  little  fertil- 
ity from  the  land.  The  dairy  cow  has 
helped  many  a  family  to  make  a  start 
and  secure  for  themselves  the  comforts 
of  life. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Green  Feed  for  Cows 

During  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July 
and  August  cows  will  shrink  in  milk 
flow  unless  provision  has  been  made  to 
give  them  some  sort  of  green  forage. 
Just  as  soon  as  there  is  any  corn  mature 
enough  for  feed,  cutting  some  for  the 
cows  will  help  to  keep  up  the  milk. 
Those  who  planted  some  Sudan  grass 
near  the  barn  can  soon  begin  to  cut  this 
for  the  cows.  In  a  few  weeks  it  can  be 
cut  again.  Some  early  varieties  of  soy 
beans  or  cowpeas  can  be  planted  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  July  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Kansas  for  fall  forage.  There  is  noth- 
ing better  than  alfalfa  as  a  green  forage 
during  the  hot  weather.  Cows  will  eat 
new  alfalfa  hay  even  when  on  the  best  of 
pasture.  In  fact,  during  the  hot  weather 
they  would  much  prefer  eating  alfalfa  at 
a  rack  to  going  out  in  the  pasture  and 
grazing. 

There  is  no  better  or  easier  way  of 
keeping  up  the  milk  flow  during  the  hofe 
part  of  the  year,  than  by  keeping  a  rack 
of  fresh  alfalfa  hay  where  the  cows  can 


get  at  it  at  all  times.  It  takes  feed  to 
make  milk  and  in  hot  weather  cows  lose 
their  appetite  and  do  not  graze  as  well, 
even  though  there  may  be  plenty  of 
grass. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  present. 
Cows  that  have  once  run  down  in  milk 
seldom  come  back  later,  even  though  the 
conditions  may  become  much  more 
favorable.  It  is  far  better  and  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  to  make  some 
special  effort  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow 
during  these  trying  periods. 


Sampling  Milk  for  Testing 

A  fair  and  representative  sample  is 
the  foundation  for  an  accurate  test  of 
milk.  To  obtain  a  sample  the  milk 
should  be  stirred  up  thoroughly  before 
the  sample  is  taken  from  the  milk.  The 
first  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  is  very 
thin  and  the  last  milk  drawn  is  very 
rich,  sometimes  testing  as  high  as  15 
per  cent.  Therefore,  stirring  the  milk  is 
absolutely  necessary.  After  the  milking 
has  been  finished,  pour  the  milk  back 
and  forth  from  one  bucket  to  another  at 
least  three  times,  and  stir  thoroughly, 
using  both  an  up-and-down  and  a  side- 
ward movement.  Then  take  from  as 
near  the  middle  of  the  milk  as  possible 
a  sample  jar  full  of  milk,  using  a  long- 
handled  dipper  or  a  regular  cream  stir- 
ring rod. 

The  young  colt  and  the  brood  mare 
will  do  well  to  have  a  little  bran  in 
their  rations. 


TANK  VIEWED  FROM  ABOVE 


CREAM  COOLING  TANK  MADE  OF  STAVES 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  season  a 
SEPARATOR 

saves  most  over 
any  other  separator 
or  skimming  system 


IT'S  A  GREAT  MISTAKE  FOR 
any  dairy  farmer  without  a  sep- 
arator or  using  an  inferior  ma- 
chine to  put  off  the  purchase  of 
a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  in 
the  summer  months. 

GREAT  AS  ARE  THE  ADVAN- 
tages  of  the  De  Laval  over  all 
other  separators,  as  well  as  over 
any  gravity  setting  system,  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  they 
are  even  greater  during  the  mid- 
summer season  than  at  any 
other  time. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE  HOT 
weather  conditions  occasion 
greatest  butter-fat  losses  with 
gravity  setting  and  render  it 
most  difficult  to  maintain  qual- 
ity of  product  with  any  gravity 
system  or  unsanitary  separator, 
while,  moreover,  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  usually  greatest,  and  any 
loss  in  either  quantity  or  quality 
of  product  means  more. 

THEN"  THERE  IS  THE  GREAT 
saving  in  time  and  labor  with 
the  simple,  easy  running,  easily 


cleaned,  large  capacity  De  Laval 
machines  over  all  other  methods 
or  separators,  which  naturally 
counts  for  most  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

HENCE  THE  GREAT  Mis- 
take of  putting  off  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
in  summer,  whether  you  already 
have  a  poor  machine  or  none 
at  all,  and  every  dairy  farmer 
should  keep  in  mind  not  only 
that  a  De  Laval  will  pay  for 
itself  by  next  spring  but  may,  if 
desired,  be  bought  on  such  lib- 
eral terms  as  to  actually  save  its 
own  cost  while  being  paid  for. 

EVERY  CLAIM  THUS  MADE  IS 
subject  to  easy  demonstration, 
and  every  De  Laval  local  agent 
is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  these  claims  to  you,  in 
your  own  dairy,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  THE 
nearest  De  Laval  agent  please 
simply  write  the  nearest  main 
office  as  below. 


The  DeLaval  Separator  Co., 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


A 

There's  money  in  baling  hay— big  money  if  you  use  the  famous  fast  working  Sandwich  Hay  ^ 
Press  (motor  power).  Bale  your  own  hay — hold  it  for  the  top-notch  market — make  a  nice, 
fat  income  baling  hay  for  your  neighbors  —  $10— «15— $20  a  day  clear  profit  is  common  with  our  outfits. 


Solid  Bteel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  03  Engine, 
with  magneto,  mounted  on  same  track  furnishes  power. 
Completeoutfit  built  in  our  plan t.superiorto assembled  ma- 
chines. Heavy  steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  to  slip). 
Simple  self-feeder  and  block  dropper.  Turns  out  a  contin- 
uous  stream  of  solid, salable  bales.  Starts  orstops  instant- 
ly. Best  press  for  alfalfa.  We  also  make  horse  and  belt 
power  presses. 

"TONS  TELL,"  Our  Book,  Sent  Free 

Pictures  and  describes  these  great  presses.  Write. 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO..  517  Center  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Send  For 
Free  Book 


I   _ 

Has  been  continuously  making 

I  \to\GONS  BUGGIES-HARNESS 

Tor  every  farm  use  since  zSs2 


SEE   THE    STUDE  BAKER  DEALER. 


FARM  LOANS 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
at  the  lowest  rate,  best  terms,  prepayment  privileges 
with  every  loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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What  is  the  Farmer 
Telling  the  Dealer  About 

"OLD  BEN"  Big  Lump  Coal 

For  Threshing  and  Home  Use? 

For  the  Best  Answer  Before  Oct.  1st.  $50.00 

"    "  2nd.  best  "       "      "     "  $25.00 

"    "  3rd.     "    *       "      "     "  $10.00 

"    "  Next  25  Best  Answers,  each  $  1.00 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  the  Coal 

Send  Your  Replies  to 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION 

1119  McCormick  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


n 


Sunshine  in  the  hog  house  means  money  in  your  pock-  jgf 
ets;  makes  your  pigs  healthier,  stronger  and  bigger. 
Gives  them  more  vitality,  prevents  disease. 
Purifies  and  -warms  chilly,  damp,  germ-lad- 
en air  and  gives  pigs  a  chance  to  grow 
fast  and  make  you  money. 


CHIEF  SUNSHINE 
HOG  HOUSE  WINDOWS 


Modern,  scientifically  designed 
k  -windows  that  insure  sunshine  every  day. 
a  Designed  by  expert  window  specialists.   Used  and  ap- 
proved by  the  most  successful  hog  raisers.  Recom- 
mended by  veterinarians  and  hog  experts.  Gal- 
i  vanized  steel — rot  proof,  rust  proof,  leak  proof. 
'  Never  need  paint  or  repairs;  nothing  to  wear 
\  out.      Glass  held  by  patented  clips,  no  putty. 
Easy  to  put  in,  no  special  tools  needed.  Can  be  , 
installed  by  yourself  at  odd  times.    Fit  any  hog 
house,  old  or  new,  and  satisfy  all  users.    Get  all 


your  profit  by  using  Sunshing  Hog  House  Windows, 

4 Blue  PHntS  Of  Modern  Let  us  send  you  our  up-to-date  hog  house 
BIUO  vi    iwiw^i  ■■  pians.  worth  money  to  you  if  you  want  to 

Unn   U  Aiicpe    tSrr  build  or  improve  your  hog  house.   Com-  « 
noy    n  U  U  &  C  »    r  IX  b  K.   pIete  with  ^  detaiis  and  specifications,  all 
Improved  features.  Prepared  by  farm  building  experts.  Sent  free  with  our  circular.  Write. 

Windows  for  Farm  Buildings  Our  Specialty 

We  are  specialists  on  windows,  experts  on  all  window  problems  for  farm  buildings. 
Our  Chief  Sidewall  Windows  are  the  result  of  scientific  study.    Best  on  earth  for 
barns,  poultry  houses.garages.  etc.    Used  on  thousands  of  farms.    New  Chief  Venti- 
lating Windows  for  dairy  and  stock  barns  immensely  popular.    Insure  fresh  air,  no 
drafts  on  stock.  Theso  famous  windows,  made  of  steel,  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  ones. 
Write  for  full  information  about  them.  Also  on  Chief  Ventilating  Cupolas. 

SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON  COMPANY  SM^ST&  , 


'i 


________ 


___* 


_  HIEF  SIDEWALL  WINDOW  I 
|Comhififttion  wteel  caslr>_r   and  im»>h.l 
My  inntallrd  in  old  or  new  build'  I 
a.  Leak  proof. No  repairs  needed  I 


I CHIEF  VENTILATING  BABN1 
WINDOWS.  New.  special  dea_n| 
steel  window  for  stock  baron.  Adrr  * 
f  reah  air  without  draf  ta.  Econo 


Colt  Skows  Aid  m  Horse  Improvement 


COLT  shows  are  proving  a  great  aid 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  high-class  horses.  Next 
to  community  horse  breeders'  associa- 
tions and  state  stallion  license  laws 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  factor  that 
will  so  materially  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  horses  of  the  country.  It 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  impetus  has 
been  given  to  this  very  important  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  the  rapidly 
growing  movement  for  better  horses. 

At  the  present  time  colt  shows  are  an 
annual  event  in  many  districts  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  states,  chiefly  where  stallion 
license  laws  are  in  effect.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  popularity  of  these  shows 
and  the  keen  interest  manifested  in  them 
by  the  people  of  the  farming  communi- 
ties, it  is  reported  that  in  1915  no  less 
than  twenty- five  eolt  shows  were  held 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota  alone.  In 
some  sections  these  shows  are  held  in  the 
spring,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
fall  of  the  year  is  selected.  The  latter 
season  appears  to  be  preferable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  At  that  time  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  farm  work  is  about 
over;  and  with  more  time  to  spare,  farm- 
ers will  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
event  and  the  object  for  which  it  is 
held. 

These  exhibitions  are  invariably  held 
independent  of  the  county  fair,  although 
there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  a 
show  of  this  kind  could  not  be  made  an 
important  and  outstanding  feature  of 
the  annual  county  event. 

In  some  instances  these  shows  were 
inaugurated  with  simply  one  class  for 
grade  draft  foals  and  have  gradually 
grown  -until  the  classification  is  almost 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  state  fair. 
However,  such  a  large  classification  is 
not  possible  in  most  localities,  as  the 
larger  amount  of  money  necessary  can- 
not be  raised.  The  best  plan,  and  the 
most  beneficial  one,  perhaps,  would  be 
to  hold  an  exhibition  for  weanlings  and 
yearlings  only.  If  the  community  or 
district  has  a  fairly  large  number  of 
pure-bred  horses,  separate  classes  could 
be  provided  for  pure-breds  and  grades. 

The  question  of  having  classes  for  both 
light  and  heavy  horses  will  depend  upon 
whether  sufficient  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  production  of  both  classes. 

In  securing  the  necessary  funds  to 
finance  such  an  exhibition  as  a  colt  show 
a  number  of  different  plans  have  been 
suggested.  In  Minnesota  one  show  is 
financed  by  the  stallion  owners,  each 
giving  $25  in  cash  prizes,  to  be  divided 
among  the  colts  sired  by  his  stallion. 
Another  plan  is  to  have  the  county  horse 
breeders'  association  or  the  various 
farmers'  clubs  contribute  sufficient 
money  to  finance  the  show,  while  still 
another  scheme  is  for  the  local  bank  or 
banks  to  furnish  the  money  for  pre- 
miums and  other  expenses. 

However,  the  most  popular  and  com- 
mon method  is  to  go  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  community  and  secure 
subscriptions  in  sufficient  amount  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  show. 

All  premiums  should  be  designated  by 
neat  but  inexpensive  ribbons  on  which 
are  printed  the  name  of  the  show,  the 
year,  and  the  classes  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

While  the  premiums  in  the  individual 
classes  should  consist  of  cash  awards,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  championship  prize 
consist  of  a  suitable  trophy  rather  than 
money.  This  trophy  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  expensive.  It  should,  however, 
be  something  lasting,  to  which  the  holder 
can  point  with  pride.  Any  breeder  would 
be  glad  to  possess  something  of  this 


kind,  the  true  value  of  which  is  in  what 
it  represents. 

The  securing  of  competent  men  to  act 
as  judges  is  an  important  consideration. 
This  problem  probably  can  be  solved 
comparatively  easily  by  taking  up  the 
matter  with  the  animal  husbandry  divi- 
sion of  the  state  agricultural  college  or 
with  the  stallion  registration  board. 
Either  of  these  bodies  probably  will  be 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  local  com- 
mittee and  furnish  efficient  judges  for 
the  show. 

When  once  established,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  annual  colt  show  will  do  much 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  horses  raised  in  the  com- 
munity. These  exhibitions,  held  pref- 
erably at  the  county  seat,  will  afford 
possible  prospective  buyers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  something  of  the  class 
of  horses  being  produced  in  the  locality, 
and  the  community  will  thus  be  bene- 
fited by  the  fact  that  it  will  eventually 
have  established  itself  as  a  market  for 
horses  that  will  readily  sell  at  good 
prices. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practice  of  holding  annual  colt  shows 
will  become  more  general.  The  fact  that 
they  have  increased  considerably  in  the 
past  few  years  is  evidence  that  they 
have  not  only  proved  popular  but  profit- 
able as  well. 

The  movement  through  the  country  to- 
day is  not  for  more  horses,  but  rather  for 
better  horses.  Whatever  the  future  de- 
mand may  be,  the  man  raising  the  better 
class  of  horses  will  "receive  the  higher 
price. — Circular  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Caring  for  the  Horse's  Feet 

On  the  farm  the  feet  of  horses  are 
often  neglected.  As  a  rule  poor  feet  are 
due  to  improper  care.  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell,  of  the  agricultural  college,  ad- 
vises that  a  horse's  feet  be  trimmed  at 
least  every  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  trim- 
ming most  of  the  work  should  be  done 
with  a  rasp.  If  the  nippers  are  used,  too 
much  of  the  hoof  is  apt  to  be  cut  away, 
while  if  the  rasp  is  used  only  a  small 
amount  is  cut  away  at  a  time  and  the 
foot  can  be  kept  level. 

The  old  saying  that  a  horse  is  as  good 
as  his  feet  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  persons  who  own  horses.  No  horse 
can  do  a  maximum  amount  of  work  if 
he  has  poor  feet  or  if  his  feet  are  not 
kept  in  good  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  work  that  the  horse 
is  doing  determines  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  shod.  Horses  working  on  hard 
road3  require  shoes,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions those  working  in  the  field  do 
not  need  to  be  shod.  In  case  the  feet 
become  dry  and  hard  and  begin  to  crack, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  them 
with  shoes,  even  for  farm  work. 


Have  you  provided  plenty  of  pasture 
for  the  pigs  during  the  fall  months? 
Where  corn  is  to  be  hogged  off,  rape  may 
be  sown  after  the  last  cultivation;  it 
will  then  produce  enough  forage  to  sup- 
plement the  corn  ration  for  the  hogs. 
Cowpeas  or  soybeans  sown  by  the  middle 
of  July  will  make  good  forage  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  Rye  sown  during  early  Sep- 
tember will  make  plenty  of  late  fall  and 
early  winter  pasture. 

The  Kansas  Live  Stock  Registry  Board 
has  issued  licenses  for  5,735  stallions 
to  stand  for  public  service  in  Kansas,  and 
45  per  cent  of  these  licenses  were  issued 
for  grade  and  scrub  stallions. 
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Fall  Pigs  Return  Profit 

Brood  sows  that  raise  fall  pigs  do  not 
have  as  heavy  a  maintenance  bill 
charged  against  thein  as  do  sows  raising 
but  one  litter  a  year.  For  this  reason 
eoms  hog  growers  plan  to  have  part  of 
their  sows  produce  fall  pigs.  Some, 
however,  question  the  profitableness  of 
the  fall  pigs,  apparently  on  the  theory 
that  itiey  require  too  much  care  and 
cannot  be  finished  cheap  enough  to  in- 
sure a  profit.  Many  have  demonstrated, 
however,  that  with  proper  care  and  feed- 
ing the  fall  pigs  will  make  money. 

We  were  much  interested  in  going 
over  the  figures  of  a  recent  Minnesota 
test  in  which  the  actual  cost  of  finish- 
ing a  bunch  of  fall  pigs  had  been  stud- 
ied. There  were  fifty-seven  of  the  pigs 
fed,  and  when  marketed  there  was  a 
margin  of  $4.56  a  head  to  cover  cost  of 
labor,  risk,  interest,  and  profit.  The 
records  covered  all  feeds  consumed  by 
the  sows  and  litters  from  farrowing  to 
weaning  and  from  the  time  the  actual 
feeding  test  began  until  it  was  finished. 
This  cost  amounted  to  $13.42  a  head. 
Teed  was  charged  at  the  following 
prices:  Shelled  corn  75  cents  a  bushel, 
ground  barley  65  cents  a  bushel,  shorts 
$26  a  ton,  tankage  $55  a  ton.  The  pigs 
Were  sold  in  May  at  an  average  weight 
of  191J  pounds,  bringing  $9.65  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  total  of  $17.98  apiece. 

These  pigs  received  no  skim  milk  and 
did  not  have  access  to  cattle,  yards.  If 
Skim  milk  had  been  available  and  they 
could  have  followed  after  cattle,  the  feed  . 
cost  would  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. 

The  pigs  were  fed  in  five  lots,  three 
lots  being  fed  in  self-feeders,  and  the 
other  two  by  hand.  The  self-fed  lots 
did  better  than  the  hand-fed.  The  pigs 
in  the  lots  fed  corn  consumed  seven 
bushels,  forty  pounds  of  tankage,  and 
bctwee"n  thirty  and  forty  pounds  of 
shorts  per  pig  from  weaning  time  to  the 
close  of  the  test. 

'  Under  Kansas  conditions  fall  pigs  can 
be  handled  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
in  a  state  as  far  north  as  Minnesota. 
The  weather  is  more  favorable  and  sel- 
dom is  corn  as  high  in  price  as  it  was 
quoted  in  this  test.  If  proper  care  is 
used  and  a  well  balanced  ration  is  fed, 
a  fall  pig  can  be  put  on  the  market 
with  some  profit  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, and  where  they  are  not  to  be  fin- 
ished for  the  early  summer  market  but 
grazed  on  alfalfa  instead,  it  is  possible 
to  put  pork  on  the  market  from  the  fall 
pig  at  as  low  a  cost  in  grain  consumed 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  spring  pig. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  agricultural  agent  of 
Cowley  'County,  reports  that  the  three 
wheat  variety  tests  in  that  county  were 
very  successful.  The  variety  known  as 
Pedigree  762  showed  up  the  best  at  the 
Winfield  High  School  gardens  and  on 
the  farm  of  H.  A.  Estus  in  east  Creswell 
Township,  while  the  local  variety  which 
had  been  manured  looked  the  best  in  J. 
C.  Dulaney's  test  in  Vernon  Township. 
However,  Pedigree  762  was  a  close  com- 
petitor in  the  latter  case  and  is  proving 
to  be  a  great  yielder  in  this  county.  Ex- 
act yields  of  these  tests  will  appear 
later.  Mr.  Holmes  expects  to  be  able  to 
introduce  the  variety  Pedigree  762  in 
large  quantities  if  it  proves  the  best 
yielder  another  year. 

TKe  souring  of  milk  is  caused  by  bac- 
teria or  germs  which  usually  get  into 
milk  in  dirt.  These  bacteria  increase 
rapidly  when  the  milk  is  warm.  To  keep 
the  bacteria  out,  keep  dirt  out  of  the 
milk.  This  means  care  in  milking  and 
care  in  keeping  the  milk  utensils  clean. 
Keeping  the  milk  cool  will  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bacteria  that  do  get 
into  the  milk.  Cans  or  vessels  that  have 
had  milk  in  them  should  always  be 
rinsed  in  cool  water  first.  Hot  water 
cooks  the  milk  and  makes  it  hard  to  re- 
move. 
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Jersey  Record 

Among  the  1,448  cows  competing  for 
honors  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  in  1915,  there  stands  out  with  daz- 
zling brilliancy  a  new  star  in  the  Jersey 
firmament,  the  great  cow  Dosoris  Park 
Lily.  Dosoris  Park  Lily  started  her 
year's  work  on  December  3,  1914,  and 
produced  in  the  following  365  days 
16,728  pounds  of  milk,  containing  957.4 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  production 
was  the  highest  record  of  the  year,  but 
on  February  29,  1916,  "Lily"  earned  the 
title  of  grand  champion  of  1915  when 
she^  dropped  a  live,  vigorous  heifer  calf 
which  had  been  carried  188  days  of  the 
test  period. 

Owned  on  an  estate  where  sanitation 
18  the  paramount  consideration,  and  the 
highest  grade  of 'milk  the  object,  "Lily" 
was  obliged  to  stand  in  a  stanchion  with 
her  stable  mates  throughout  the.  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  and  receive  the  regu- 
lar routine  treatment  followed  in  an  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind. 


"Lily's"  milk,  being  certified  Jersey 
milk,  sold  for  20  cents  a  quart,  and 
therefore  the  16,728  pounds  of  5.72  per 
cent  milk  was  worth  $1,556.08.  Valuing 
her  entire  grain  ration  at  $37  a  ton,  al- 
falfa hay  sit  $26  a  ton,  and  silage  at  $5 
a  ton,  "Lily"  returned  a  profit  cf 
$1,357.16  over  and  above  the  cost  of  her 
feed,  in  spite  of  the  high  valuation  placed 
on  it.  This  return  on  her  milk  aLone 
represents  5  per  cent  interest  on  $27,- 
143.43.  The  heifer  calf  is  valued  by  its 
owner  at  $2,000.  The  return  on  "Lily's" 
entire  product  for  the  lactation  of  1914 
to  1915  represents  5  per  cent  on 
$67,143.34.  ^ 

Dosoris  Park  Lily  was  bred  and  is 
owned  by  the  estate  of  Charles  Pratt, 
of  New  York. 


DUTIES  OF  FARM  TRACTIONEER 

[Continued  from  Page  7.] 
letting  the  wearing  parts  become  loose, 
because  pistons  are  driven  too  rapidly 
to  warrant  any  man  in  taking  a  chance. 
Neglected  parts  often  destroy  both  them- 
selves and  other  parts.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  connecting  rod  breaking  in  two 
without  causing  any  additional  damage. 
Often  the  part  that  gives  way  is  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  some  part 
costing  twice  as  much. 

GIVE  FUEL  SYSTEM  PROPER  CARE 

It  is  always  cheapest  to  see  that  the 
best  of  fuel  is  obtained  and  a  fairly 
uniform  product  used.  It  is  best  never 
to  do  any  great  amount  of  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  oil.  Let  the  experiment 
station  men,  who  are  hired  by  the  state, 
do  that  work,  as  they  arc  more  likely 
to  properly  judge  the  efficiency  of  any 
given  fuel  and  are  equipped  to  find  any 
defect  the  fuel  may  have.  In  case  the 
engine  is  of  the  kerosene-burning  type, 
care  should  be.  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
vertical  engine  to  see  that  the  lubricat- 
ing oils  are  kept  free  from  the  kero- 
sene that  constantly  leaks  down  into  the 
crank  case.  If  the  engine  is  of  the  hori- 
zontal type  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
watch  for  this  dilution  of  the  lubricat- 
ing oils. 

In  these  kerosene-burning  engines 
water  is  used  to  prevent  preignition  and 
should  be  admitted'  to  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  only  for  that  purpose.  Kero- 
sene has  three  different  fuel  compounds 
in  it,  and  each  of  these  has  its  burning 
or  igniting  point.  The  one  having  the 
lowest  point  of  ignition  burns  by  com- 
pression alone  before  the  other  two  do 
and  thus  makes  pre-ignition  a  thing  to 
be  guarded  against  in  using  kerosene. 
Water  is  admitted  along  with  the  fuel 
in  order  to  cool  the  fuel  vapor  down  to 
the  ignition  point  of  this  lowest  fuel 
component  of  the  kerosene.-  In  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  burning 
kerosene  in  tractor  engines,  water  is  the 
most  economical  thing  to  use  to  prevent 
pre-ignition. 

When  gasoline  is  used  to  start  the 
engine  and  kerosene  burned  after  the 
engine  becomes  warm,  water  should 
never  be  turned  on  until  pre-ignition  can 
be  heard  in  the  cylinders,  and  then  only 
enough  should  be  turned  in  to  stop  the 
pre-ignition. 

Another  thing  that  is  well  for  the 
operator  to  know  at  all  times  is  the 
working  condition  of  all  the.  spark  plugs 
in  the  engine  and  see  that  they  are  kept 
clean  so  that  no  more  charges  will  pass 
out  of  the  cylinders  without  being  ig- 
nited than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

KEISP  HEEDED  REPAIRS  ON  HAND 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  op- 
-  erator  have  extra  parts  on  hand  at  all 
times,  such  as  springs  for  magneto,  and 
spark  plugs  or  other  parts  that  are 
likely  to  give  out  at  any  time.  Often  a 
person  has  to  "lay  off"  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  when  a  dollar  or  so 
spent  in  repairs  ahead  of  time  would 
have  had  the  necessary  part  in  the  tool 
box  or  at  the  house  at  the  time  when 
it  was  most  needed. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  is 
necessary  that  the  operator  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  working  parts 
of  the  machine  at  all  times  and  know 
when  any  part  is  showing  the  least  signs 
of  wear.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do 
this  than  to  keep  the  working  parts  of 
the  machine  well  wiped  and  clean  so 
that  the  slightest  wear  can  be  immedi- 
ately detected  whether  it  is  due  to  ex- 
cessive wear  or  to  defective  workman- 
ship. 

USE  HEAD  AT  ALL  TIMES 

In  order  to  render  the  best  service  to 
the  cause  for  which  one  is  operating  a 
tractor,  a  man  can  do  no  better  than  to 
use  his  head  at  all  times  and  not  be 
afraid  of  work  and  initiative.  Failure  to 
do  this  is  responsible  for  at  least  half  of 
the  serious  trouble  with  tractors  in  the 
field  of  actual  work.  It  is  altogether  an 
inexcusable  cause,  too,  for  no  man  is 
justified  in  neglect  and  is  not  fitted  to 
operate  a  tractor  unless  he  is  capable  of 
care  and  responsibility  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  be  and  at  any  kind  of 
work. 


THIS  GREAT  FARM  MACHINE 


Will  Be  Shown  at  the  Hutchinson 
Tractor  Demonstration, 
July  24-28 


The  NILSON 

Has  solved  the  vital  problem  of  "Traction"  without  excess 
weight.  The  application  of  a  simple  scientific  principle  of 
leverage  makes  the  Nilson  create  its  own  traction. 

A  Tractor  That  Gets  Perfect 
Traction — Big  Saving  in  Fuel 

Wits,  not  weight,  solved  the  biggest  of  all  tractor  problems.  A  practical 
farmer,  disappointed  with  big,  heavy,  fuel-hog  machines  and  little,  light 
machines  that  would  not  hold  the  ground,  built  the  Nilson.  15yt  an  ingenious 
method  of  hitching  the  load-he  produced  a  LIGHT  strong  machine  that  creates 
its  own  traction.  By  eliminating  useless  parts  and  weight  his  niachine  will 
do  as  much  heavy  work  as  machines  twice  its  size  and  weight,  at  half  the 
fuel  cost.  The  machine  itself  Is  a  mechanical  marvel;  plenty  of  power  and 
strength;  easy  to  handle;  nothing  to  wear  out  or  break. 

A  BIG  SUCCESS 

This  farm  machine  was  an  instantaneous  success  when  put  on  the  market 
two  years  ago — because?  it  had  been  tested  for  five  years  previous  and  was 
sold  only  after  the  machine  was  crowned  with  success.  It  stands  today  as  a 
perfect  field,  road  and  power  plant. 

Get  advance  information  on  this  tractor — study  it,  then  see  it  at  the  show. 
Write  for  big  free  folder,  and  at  the  same  time  advise  us  that  you  will  make 
your  headquarters  wi£h  us  at  the  Hutchinson  Demonstration. 

Write  Us  Now 

SOUTHWEST  SALES  COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS 

WICHITA  KANSAS 


ALLIGATOR  WRENCH  AND  HANDY  TOOL  FREE 


The  Alligator  Wrench  requires  no  adjustment;  simple;  always  ready  for 
use;  never  slips.  Works  in  closer  quarters  than  any  other  wrench.  It  is 
light,  strong,  compact.    Easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

THREE  DIES  FOR  CUTTING  or  cleaning  threads  in  bolts  used 
— — — — - — — — - — — - on  farm  machinery.  It  is  drop- 
forged  from  the  best  steel,  scientifically  tempered,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

OUR  SPECIAL   FREE  OFFER     We  will  send  the  handy  Alligator 

- ~— — — - — — — — — — —     Wrench  free  and  postpaid  to  all 

who  send  $1.00  for  a  one-year  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer,  and  15  cents 
extra  to  pay  packing  and  postage — $1.15  in  all.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER        -:-        -:-        TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BARGAINS  IK   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 

This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FAKM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  3. 
1G0  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  in 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
■water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  Countv,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 

Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165  Jj 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  cheaply 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    into    a    paying  Job. 
Write  for  oatalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 

Desb  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


With  our  regular  course  in  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Become  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  in  Kansas.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.    Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


OTTAWA 


ome 
for 


V_x->  LAWRENCE  * 
v"-'     Lawrence,  Kansas,  v 

White  Plymouth  Bosks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 
1,280  Acres,   two  streams,    two   sets  im- 
provements;    175     acres     under  irrigation, 
fenced     and     cross-fenoed,     outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.    No  trade  considered.  This 

S  C.  A^WILLIS,  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

Lawrence,  Kan.  Sr1^ 

North  Central  Kansas  farm. 
W.  H.  McCLURE     -     REPUBLIC,  KANSAS 

One  Thousand  Acre  Stock  Ranch  in  Kan- 
sas to  exchange  for  rental  property  or  mer- 
chandise.   W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

20  ACRES,    2V2    mi.   business   center  Mc- 
Alester,   city   15,000;   all   tillable,  dry  black 
bottom;    11   a.    cultivation;    fine    fo*  truck, 
fruit  and  poultry.     $35  per  a.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

COLORADO  wants  dairymen,  poultry  and 
hog  raisers;  good  market;  top  prices;  will 
see  that  you  get  square  deal;  nothing  to 
sell.  Write  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Capitol  Bids'.,  Denver,  Colo. 

120  Acres  Bottom,  100  cultivation,  cotton, 
corn,  alfalfa;  fences  hog-tight;  large  house. 
Terms.    Owner,  J.  F.  Greene,  Hanna,  Okla. 

IDEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
if  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

-BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

MR.  FARMER: 

You  have  been  tliinklng  about  a  bluegrass  and  big 
red  clover  farm.  We  have  it  for  sale.  m  Write  for 
special  description  of  any  size  farm  which  would  in- 
terest you.  Special  price  on  320  acres  1%  miles  of 
good  town.  Exceptional  bargain  in  160  acres  iVz 
miles  of  town.  The  land  to  buy  for  tho  big  increase 
is  land  which  can  be  builded  up  by  changing  the 
6ame  to  clover.  Write  today  for  special  list  of  what 
you  want. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 

OTTAWA  KANSAS 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  .New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  W^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


My  bonny  man,  the  warld,  It's  true, 
Was  made  for  neither  me  nor  you; 
It's  just  a  place  to  wrastle  through. 

As  Job  confessed  o't; 
And  ay  the  best  that  we  can  do 

Is  mak  the  best  o't.  , 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


"Overland  Red,"  the  serial  story  start- 
ing in  this  issue,  has  its  setting  in  the 
Mojave  Desert  in  California.  This  af- 
fords a  most  interesting  subject  and  the 
author  tells  the  story  in  a  way  that 
holds  the  attention  to  the  last  line. 


LOUISIANA  LAND 

We  are  offering  25,000  acres  of  our  cut- 
over  uplands  for  sale  and  settlement.  The 
price  ranges  from  $12.50  to  $25  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Lands  are  located  in  Bossier 
County,  La.,  near  Shreveport.  La.,  and  ad- 
joining on  the  east  the  celebrated  Caddo 
Oil  Fiend.  We  are  offering  a  good  invest- 
ment. These  lands  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  crops,  and  are  well  > 
adapted  to  stock  raising.  Write  for  booklet. 
Address  Land  Department,  S.  H.  Bolinger  & 
Company,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Cards — Free 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Remember  the  summer  is  very  trying 
on  the  baby.  Make  him  as  comfortable 
as  possible  by  frequent  baths,  simple 
clothing,  proper  food,  and  regular  habits. 
The  baby's  abdomen  should  at  all  times 
be  protected  so  that  it  will  not  become 
chilled,  but  otherwise  dress  him  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

Paring  Knife  Waste 

A  dull  paring  knife  will  waste  enough 
in  one  season  to  offset  the  cost  of  many 
good  ones.  Every  thick  potato  peeling 
represents  an  inexcusable  waste.  One  or 
two  good  paring  knives  should  be  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  kitchen. 

Silver  Tarnish 

Silver  that  is  not  used  regularly  will 
soon  tarnish.  A  small  piece  of  gum 
camp"hor  wrapped  and  placed  -  in  with 
the  silver  will  help  to  keep  it  from 
tarnishing. 

Tests  for  Jars  for  Canning 

Screw-top  jars. —  (1)  Place  top  on  jar 
without  the  rubber.  Turn  down  tight. 
If  the  thumb  nail  can  be  inserted  be- 
tween top  and  glass,  the  top  is  usually 
defective.  (2)  Place  rubber  and  cap  in 
position  and  screw  down  lightly.  Pull 
rubber  from  position ;  release.  If  the 
rubber  returns  to  position  between  top 
and  jar,  the  top  is  defective. 

Glass-top  jars. —  (1)  Place  glass  top"  on 
jar  without  rubber.  Tap  with  finger 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  top.  If  the 
top  rocks  it  is  defective.  (2)  Wire  bail 
placed  over  the  top  of  cover  should  go  in 
with  a  snap,  even  when  tightening  lever 
or  elamp  springs  up.  If  it  does  not,  re- 
move bail  from  tightening  lever  and  bend 
to  make  tight.  This  tightening  of  bail 
should  be  done  every  year. — Circular, 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

^Chigger"  Relief 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  small 
an  insect  can  cause  so  much  discomfort, 
but  the  discomfort  is  not  questioned — 
at  least  not  by  those  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  the  chigger. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  devoted  a  bulletin — Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  671 — to  the  chigger  family, 
giving  symptoms  and  manner  of  attack, 
habitat,  life  history,  and  remedies.  The 
remedies  therein  prescribed  are  as 
follows : 

A  hot  water  bath  or  one  in  water  con- 
taining salt  or  strong  soap,  will  be  very 
effective  if  taken  soon  enough.  When 
the  irritation  has  set  in,  the  use  of 
moderately  strong  ammonia  on  the  af- 
fected parts  is  recommended  above  an- 
other direct  remedies.  A  very  strong 
solution  of  soda  is  also  good  for  reliev- 
ing the  irritation.  Alcohol,  camphor, 
essence  of  peppermint,  and  similar  prep- 
arations are  "cooling,"  but  as  a  rule 
bring  only  temporary  relief. 

Summer  Cook  Stoves 

There  should  be  a  gasoline  or  oil  stove 
in  every  kitchen  not  piped  with  gas. 
Every  kitchen  i3  hot  at  meal  time  in 
summer,  but  the  gasoline  or  oil  stove 
cannot  heat  the  room  as  mueh  as  does 
a  wood  or  coal  range. 

Meals  must  be  prepared  in  summer 
and  the  women  of  the  household  must 
stand  over  the  stove  a  part  of  each  day. 
Anything  that  will  make  the  kitchen 
more  bearable  should  be  considered  a 
necessity.  The  life  and  energy  that  can 
be  conserved  for  $8  to  $18 — the  cost  of 
oil  or  gasoline  stoves — makes  the  in- 
vestment a  most  profitable  one. 

Any  housewife  can  easily  learn  to 
operate  these  stoves  and  the  care  neces- 
sary to  make  them  safe  is  no  greater 
than  milst  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
many  things.  Good  common  sense  and 
thougbt fulness  are  the  important  pre- 
cautions. 


And  not  only  will  the  oil  or  gasoline 
stove,  be  useful  in  summer,  but  all 
through  the  year  whenever  a  quick  fire 
or  more  stove  room  is  needed. 


Worn  Shoe  Heels  Ruin  Ankles 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  why 
the  heels  of  shoes  should  be  kept 
straight.  The  more  important  one  is 
that  worn  heels  make  it  impossible  to 
set  the  feet  straight  in  walking  and  in 
time  this  will  cause  a  deformity  of  the 
feet.  The  other  reason  is  that  one-sided 
heels  and  the  resulting  ill-shapen  shoes 
detract  greatly  from  the  personal  ap- 
pearance. No  matter  how  well  dressed 
one  may  be  in  every  other  particular,  if 
the  neatness  of  the  footwear  has  been 
neglected,  the  whole  effect  will  be 
spoiled. 

Much  of  the  trouble  caused  by  one- 
sided heels  and  run-over  shoes  could  be 
avoided  if  more  high  shoes  with  well 
fitted  tops,  were  worn.  The  person  with 
weak  ankles  should  never  attempt  to 
wear  low  shoes,  as  these  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  weakness.  High  shoes  with 
buttons  set  to  fit  the  instep  and  ankle, 
or  properly  laced,  will  support  and  in 
time  strengthen  the  ankle.  -  Mueh  can 
be  done  to  overcome  the  constant  turn- 
ing of  the  ankles  by  remembering  to  step 
carefully,  holding  the  feet  straight.  But 
the  heels  of  shoes  must  be  kept  straight 
to  make  this  possible. 

This  tendency  toward  allowing  the 
feet  to  turn  should  be  watched  particu- 
larly close  in  children  and  the  heels  of 
their  shoes  should  be  kept  straight,  for 
even  with  spring  heels  it  is  possible  to 
walk  on  the  side  of  the  foot. 


Ant  Killer  That  Kills 

Few  are  the  housewives  who  do  not 
some  time  have  to  combat  this  pest.  It 
comes  uninvited  and  lingers  indefinitely 
unless  a  persistent  effort  is  made  to 
make  its  stay  unpleasant. 

L.  Haseman  of  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  has  been  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  little  red  ant 
that  usually  causes  more  trouble  than 
any  other  atid  has  been  able  to  kill  it 
with  the  syrup  made  from  half  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  a  fortieth  of  an  ounce  of 
sodium  arsenite.  The  syrup  should  be 
made  in  a  double  boiler  because  if  it  is  1 
scorched  the  ants  will  not  eat  it,  and 
the  poison  must  be  carefully  weighed 
by  the  drug-gist  and  no  more  than  this 
must  be  added  for  two  reasons.  (1)  It 
is  a  deadly  poison  and  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  animals  or 
persons  who  get  it  by  mistake  if  less 
diluted.  (2)  If  any  more  of  it  is  used, 
the  ants  detect  the  taste  and  will  not 
eat  it. 

The  ant  has  a  very  keen  sense  of 
taste  and  is  a  most  contrary  creature, 
refusing  to  eat  many  of  the  things  used 
in  trying  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  eats 
this  arsenic  syrup  better  if  it  is  put  on 
sponges,  rags,  or  blotting  paper  so  it  is 
seemingly  harder  to  get  than  if  in  an 
open  dish.  If  the  soaked  sponges  or 
rags  are  put  into  tin  cans  or  glass  jars 
closed  except  for  a  little  crack  as  though 
put  away  to  avoid  the  ants,  they  seem 
to  make  special  search  for  it.  The  way 
to  get  rid  of  any  kind  of  ants,  if  the 
nests  can  be  found,  is  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire colony  with  boiling  water  or  by 
pouring  on  carbon  bisulphide  which  will 
choke  or  suffocate  them  if  placed  so  that 
its  poison  gas  can  settle  down  into  the 
nest. 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Danger 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
from  fire  in  Kansas  are  due  to  careless- 
ness with  kerosene  and  gasoline,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  state  fire 
marshal. 

Both  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  used 
extensively  in  cookstoves  during  the 
summer  months,  especially  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  state  that  have  no  natural 
gas. 

The  season  when  these  stoves  are  used 
is  just  beginning.  When  projKrly  used 
they  are  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  house- 
wife, especially  on  the  farm  where  there 
is  so  much  cooking  to  do  and  where 
neither  natural  nor  artificial  gas  are 
available. 

But  carelessness  with,  a  gasoline  or 
kerosene  stove  is  almost  criminal.  It  is 
the  mother  of  the  family  who  handles 
the  stove.    She  cannot  be  spared.  She. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  9.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fcVaj^ 

alltlies.  Neat,  clean, 
I  ornamental,  coaren- 
ient,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
[season.  MadcoS 
metal,  can' t  spill  o-tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
I  Sold  by  dealers,  or 
|  6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  30MERS,  180  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


GEO.  C.  PRITCHARD.  CANDIDATE  FOR 
County  Commissioner,  Third  District,  Shaw- 
nee County,  subject  to  the  Republican  Pri- 
maries August  1.     Your  support  respectfully 

solicited. 


A  Mew  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  in- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Fabmeb,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  pavy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fabmeb.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Add'-ess 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
bam.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  •wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

pax  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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owes  it  to  her  little  ones  to  take  care 
of  herself. 

The  housewife  in  the  summer  is 
dressed  in  light  cotton  clothing.  Such 
garments  are  intensely  inllammable. 
Even  a  slight  explosion  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene  is  almost  sure  to  end  fatally. 

If  you  use  one  of  these  stoves,  keep 
these  nevers  in  mind: 

Never  fill  the  stove  when  it  is  lighted 
or  when  thSre  is  a  flame  of  any  sort 
close  by. 

Never  fill  a  gasoline  stove  when  there 
"is  an  open  light,  fire  or  flame  of  any 
sort  anywhere  in  the  room. 

Never  allow  dirt  or  litter  such  as 
burned  matches  or  any  traces  of  oil  or 
grease  to  remain  on  or  about  the  stove. 

Never  keep  gasoline  in  the  house.  It 
it  as  powerful  and  more  easily  exploded 
than  dynamite.  Kerosene  should  also  be 
kept  outside  if  possible,  especially  if 
kept  in  any  quantity. 


Lemon  Sherbet 

■  3  pints  milk 

3  cupfuls  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  lemon  extract 
Juice  of  4  lemons 

Mix  lemon  juice,  sugar  and  extract. 
Put  milk  in  freezer  first,  chill  well,  then 
pour  the  lemon  juice,  sugar  and  extract 
into  it. 

This  is  an  easily  made  dessert  and  is 
very  refreshing. 

Chocolate  Syrup 
Ulelt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  chocolate 
by  gradually  pouring  over  it  one-half 
pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Place  over  fire  and  stir  until  all 
the  chocolate  is  dissolved.   Add  one  pint 


of  granulated  sugar  and  stir  until  it  be- 
gins to  boil.  Cook  three  minutes  longer, 
then  strain  and  cool.  When  cool,  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Bottle  and 
keep  in  cool  place. 

This,  served  on  vanilla  ice  cream,  is 
delicious. 

Crisp  Cucumber  Pickles. 

1  quart  vinegar 
1  cupful  olive  oil 
Vz  cupful  salt 

Wash  small  cucumbers,  pack  in  earthen 
or  glass  jars,  cover  with  the  mixture, 
and  seal.  The  pickles  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  three  days.  The  oil  rises  to  the 
top  and  preserves  them. 

Being  told  to  write  a  brief  essay  on 
"The  Mule,"  Ralph  turned  into  his 
teacher  the  following  effort: 

"The  mewl  is  a  hardier  bird  than  the 
guse  or  the  turkie.  It  has  two  legs  to 
walk  with,  two  more  to  kick  with,  and 
wears  its  wings  on  the  side  of  its  head. 
It  is  stubbornly  backward  about  coming 
forward." — Exchange. 

Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 
As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED— 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WANTED  —  HAND  TO  DO  GENERAL 
farm  work  by  the  month.  F.  G.  Houghton, 
Dunlap,  Kan. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  BIdg. 


WANTED  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  Wo- 
men, 18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE, 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
Holstein  cows,  heavy  milkers.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Melvern,  Kan. 


RICHLY  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
from  good  milking  dams,  at  farmer  prices. 
Schlegel  Bros...  Route  5,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


POULTRY. 


BARRED  ROCKS— 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  tcT  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,   Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


THE  COPES,  TOPEKA,  WANT  YOUR 
surplus  poultry.  Coops  loaned  free.  Daily 
remittances.  Postal  request  brings  cash 
offer. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester. N.  T.  


Care  of  Table  Linen 

Do  not  let  linen  become  too  soiled, 
because  hard  -rubbing  is  likely  to  break 
the  fibers.  Remove  all  stains  before 
linen  is  to  be  washed.  The  stains  come 
out  much  better  if  removed  as  soon  as 
they  occur.  Do  not  use  a  wringer,  but 
wring  linen  by  hand.  Rinse  the  soap  out 
thoroughly  before  linen  is  placed  in 
bluing  water,  for  sometimes  rust  spots 
are  caused  by  a  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween the  bluing  and  the  soap,  and 
these  are  hard  to  remove.  Do  not 
starch  good  linen,  as  it  does  not  need  it 
and  the  linen  .will  last  longer  without  it. 
Hang  in  the  sun  to  whiten.  Use  a  hot 
iron,  but  do  not  scorch.  Iron  with  the 
grain  of  the  material.  If  linen  is  to  be 
stored  for  some  time,  wrrap  it  in  blue 
tissue  paper  or  in  a  blued  cloth. — Home 
Economics  Department,  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 


DOGS. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  ANDY  MIKv 
kelson,  Utica,  Neb. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — CHOICE  THOROUGHBRED 
Collie  pups.  Extra  well  trained  parents. 
Males.  $8;  females,  $5.  L.  A.  Whitten, 
Geneva,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka.  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  In  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  "rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing. $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka.  Kan. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE — CASE  10-20  GAS  TRACTOR, 
never  been  used.  Thos.  Chipp,  New  Hamp- 
ton, Mo. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho.  ■» 


$35  AN  ACRE  FOR  QUARTER  SECTION 
good  clay  land.  New  house  and  barn.  Forty 
acres  field,  balance  easy  clearing.  Four 
miles  town.  Chance  of  a  lifetime.  Coolidge 
Co.,  Downing,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


WANTED 


WANTED — TO  LEASE  A  GOOD  STOCK 
and  grain  farm.  Can  give  first  class  rec- 
ommendation.   J.  O.  Powell,  Olathe,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoraa,  Wash. 


PET  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE: — ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE- 
bred  ponltry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,,  bantams^  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  ICOO 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  TJ.  A* 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of,  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas'. 


No.  7353 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  This  simple  frock  is 
made  in  sacque  style,  body  and  skives  cut  in  one  and  with  only  a  short  opening 
at  the  top  so  that  it  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  head.  With  the  dress  bloomers 
are  provided  and  these  are  made  with  each  half  in  one  piece,  joined  by  a  center 
seam.  No.  7778 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
This  waist  is  stylish  in  all  one  material  and  has  the  upper  edges  of  the  fronts 
gathered  to  shoulder  yoke,  this  aiding  greatly  toward  the  fit  of  a  blouse.  The  wide 
revers  made  dainty  with  hemstitching,  are  stitched  to  the  fronts,  but  may  be 
omitted.  No.  7392 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4.  6  and  8  years.  This  model  offers 
a  variation  of  the  Dutch  suit.  The  waist  buttons  in  the  front,  with  a  small  collar 
as  a  finish  to  the  high  neck.     The  sleeves  are  long  with  band  cuff.     The  trousers 

4  are  made  with  side  openings  and  button  to  the  blouse.  No.  7770 — Ladies'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  preferring  this  model  we  have  to 
attract  us  the  neat  vest  in  crepe  framed  with  satin  revers  on  a  full  blouse.  The 
sleeve  in  three-quarter  length  is  of  ordinary  fullness  with  a  cuff  of  satin  to  match 
the  revers.  The  skirt  is  cut  In  two  gores.  No.  7018 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  model  is  of  circular  cut  and  may  be  made  in  one 
Piece  or  in  two.     It  fits  neatly  around  the  body  and  ripples  at  the  lower  edge. 

,  Raised  or  regulation  waistline  may  be  used,  and  a  belt,  sash  or  wide  girdle  as  a 
finish.  No.  7799 — Ladles'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  So 
dainty  that  it  looks  like  a  dress  and  may  be  worn  instead  of  one.  Contrasting  goods 
for  the  collar,  revers  and  pocket-laps  brightens  up  and  of  course  gives  "style"  to 
the  garment,  which  may  have  the  closing  at  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  front. 
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Not  Too  Large 
Not  Too  Small 

Not  Too  Heavy 
Not  Too  Light 


One  Man  PAR  RETT  All  Purpose 

DRAW  BAR  H.  P.  12—25  H.  P.  BELT 

The  Parrett  pulls  three  14-inch  plows  two  and  three-eighths  miles  per 
hour.  It  harrows,  discs,  seeds,  drags  and  hauls  at  four  miles  per  hour.  Light 
weight — 5,200  pounds.  Simple— easy  to  operate — few  working  parts.  See  it 
work — hear  it  talk. 

THE  PARRETT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 

$775  PLOW-BOY-TRACTORS  $775 

KING  OF  THE  TWO  PLOW  FIELD 

10  Draw  Bar  H.  P.— 20  Belt  H.  P.— Waukesha  Motor 
— Foote-Strite  Transmission,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings, 
Perfex  Radiator,  Removable  Wheel  Bushings,  Dixie  Mag- 
neto, Spring  Draw  Bar,  Roller  Pinion  Drive,  Bennet 
Carburetor,  2\  Low  Speed,  3*  High  Speed,  52-inch  Tread, 
Works  the  Lister  Rows. 


Parrett  Tractors 
Plow  Boy  Tractors 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Camp  Powor  Washers 
Stationary  Engines 
Engine  Plows 
American  Tile  Silos 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutters 
Hoosier  Silo  Extension 
Roofs 

Stationary  and  Portable 

Elevators 
Building  Tile 
Silo  Accessories 


AMERICAN  TILE  SILOS— 

Better,  Cheaper. 
12x30—  75  Tons,  $148.00 
16x35—149  Tons,  $226.00 
18x40—229  Tons.  $283.00 
22x50—396  Tons,  $408.00 
Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— The  one  cutter  that  has  always  made  good 
in  the  Southwest.    Ask  for  free  trial  offer. 
SEE  US  AT  HUTCHINSON. 

COATES-KAUFMANN-PARRETT  CO. 

202  TRADERS  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY 


National 
Tractor  Farming 
Demonstrations 

Are  being  held  this  year  at  the  following  places : 

Dallas,  Texas,  July  17-21 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-28 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July  31-August  4 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  August  7-11 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  14-18 
Blaomington,  Illinois,  August  21-25 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  28-September  1 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  September  4-8 

By  all  means  plan  to  attend  one  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, where  you  will  get  a  practical  education  in  Power 
Plowing,  Harrowing,  Disking,  Seeding  and  Road  Building. 


PICKING  OUT  THE  LAYERS 


IT  IS  not  only  possible  but  desirable 
to  pick  out  the  high  producing  hens 
in  the  fiock  by  means  of  external 
characteristics,  according  to  W.  A.  Lip- 
pincott,  professor  of  poultry  husbandry 
in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Hens  that  molt  late  are  high  pro- 
ducers because  they  have  a  longer  period 
in  which  to  lay.  Late,  molting  is  the 
accompaniment  of  late  laying,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  late  molting  does  not  make 
high  producers.  The.  hens  that  molt  late 
begin  laying  as  early  as  the  early  moot- 
ers, because  they  molt  much  more  rap- 
idly and  lose  less  time. 

In  the  yellow-skinned  breeds  the  pale- 
ness of  shank  is  a  very  reliable  indica- 
tion in  the  fall  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  The  high  producers  lay  the  eolor 
out  of  their  shanks,  and  so  any  bird 
with  yellow  shanks  after  a  year  of  lay- 
ing has  been,  a  poor  producer  for  that 
year. 

Those  birds  with  soft  and  pliable 
combs  about  October  1,  are  in  general 
better  producers  than  those  with  hard 
and  dried  up  combs.  As  a  bird  molts 
the  comb  tends  to  shrink  and  become 
hard,  but  birds  in  good  condition  and 
laying  have  pliable  combs. 

With  the  White  Leghorn  pullets  which 
have  yellow  pigment  in  the  ear  lobe  at 
the  start  o,f  the  season,  a  white-ear  lobe 
will  be  an  indication  of  high  production. 
These  birds  with  yellow  pigment  in  the 
ear  lobe  will  lay  out  this  color  until  the 
lobes  are  white. 


Pure,  fresh  air  is  a  preventive  of 
colds  among  fowls.  In  supplying  fresh 
air,  do  not  have  drafts  in  the  poultry 
house.  To  avoid  drafts,  have  three  sides 
of  the  house  air-tight  and  have  a  part 
of  the  south  side  open.  The  fresh-air 
poultry  house  has  been  in  use  for  a 
number  of  years  and  gives  splendid  re- 
sults. In  an  old-style  house,  the  air  is 
not  pure  and  the  chickens  are  contin- 
ually breathing  the  impure  air.  As  a 
result  they  contract  colds. 


The  hot  days  are  with  us,  and  so  are 
chicken  lice.  Give  your  chicks  a  chance 
for  existence  by  getting  rid  of  the  lice. 


There  are  dozens  of  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  lice,  but  you  must  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  it,  whatever  method  you  take. 

All  farmers  should  keep  pure-bred 
poultry.  There  is  no  economy  or  profit 
in  common  barnyard  stock  these  days  of 
progressive  farming.  The  pure-breds 
eat  no  more  than  the  scrubs,  and  cer- 
tainly an  intelligent  farmer  prefers  the 
blooded  fowl,  and  will  keep  it  and  no 
other.  A  good  farm  should  naturally 
demand  good  stock;  certainly  they  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  Keep  your 
fowls  on  the  same  footing  that  you  keep 
your  cattle,  and  you  surely  will  be  re- 
warded. 


Where  rats  abount  on  a  place  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  the  chicks  from  their 
clutches.  No  matter  how  careful  you  are 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  coops,  the  rats 
will  gnaw  in  and  destroy  the  chicks.  The 
only  effectual  way  of  saving  the  chicks 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  rats,  and  this  must 
be  done  with  poison  or  a  good  rat  ter- 
rier. Sometimes  a  real  good  eat  will 
keep  the  premises  clear  of  rats,  but  cats 
cannot  always  be  trusted,  and  a  cat 
will  sometimes  get  away  with  as  many 
chickens  as  several  rats  will. 


The  premium  list  of  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  Association,  Topeka,  September  11 
to  16,  is  now  out  and  ready  for  distri- 
bution by  the  secretary,  Phil  Eastman, 
Topeka.  The  prizes  offered  on  poultry 
are  very  liberal — $2,  $1,  and  50  cents  on 
cock,  cockerel,  hen  and  pullet,  and  $4, 
$3,  and  $2  on  pens.  The  entry  fees  are 
25  cents  a  bird  in  the  single  entries,  and 
$1  on  pens.  With  these  liberal  induce- 
ments a  great  poultry  display  is  assured. 
Anyone  desiring  a  premium  list  can  ob- 
tain one  by  writing  to  the  secretary. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  separate  the  males 
from  the  females,  as  soon  as  the  sex 
can  be  distinguished.  They  will  thrive 
better  apart,  and  you  can  sell  the  cock- 
erels as  soon  as  they  get  to  frying  age, 
and  keep  the  pullets  for  your  layers  the 
coming  fall  and  winter.  If  your  stock 
is  pure-bred  you  will  want  to  keep  some 
of  the  cockerels  and  you  ought  to  pick 
out  the  best  and  get  rid  of  the  culls. 
But  whichever  way  you  do,  you  should 
keeD  the  sexas  senarat.e.   When  fh<»  ™vlr. 


crels  are  three  or  four  months  old  they 
begin  to  annoy  the  pullets  and  neither 
one  will  do  well  if  kept  together. 

Many  breeds  of  fowls  begin  to  lay 
when  four  and  a  half  or  five  months 
old.  A  neighbor  already  has  pullets  of 
this  year's  raising  that  are  laying. 
Parched  corn  will  hurry  them,  as  will 
fresh-cut  bone  and  meat  from  the  butch- 
er's. They  need  animal  diet  to  do  well, 
and  the  whole  process  of  feeding  is  an 
interesting  study.  Separate  your  early 
pullets  from  the  cockerels,  feed  them 
extra  well,  and  you  will  have  fresh  eggs 
before  you  know  it. 

A  large  part  of  the  egg  is  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  These  are  the 
more  readily  obtained  by  feeding  meat 
and  crushed  bones,  which  are  largely 
composed  of  these  elements.  For  the 
grain  ration  at  night,  wheat  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other  grain,  for  it  is  not  so 
fat-producing.  It  is  well  to  have  a  pan 
of  fine  gravel,  charcoal  and  wheat  bran 
where  the  fowls  can  get  at  it  at  will. 

If  a  bird  is  noticed  to  be  moping 
around  and  breathes  with  difficulty,  such 
are  signs  of  indigestion  and  should  be 
taken  care  of  at  once.  It  is  caused  by 
feeding  the  fowls  on  food  too  rich  and, 
if  continued,  the  disease,  which  appears 
trifling  at  first,  will  develop  into  some- 
thing more  serious  and  death  will  result. 
As  soon  as  a  bird  shows  the  faintest 
symptoms  of  indigestion  it  should  be 
put  on  a  plain  diet,  reduced  in  quantity. 
Administer  rhubarb  pills  to  the  birds, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store, 
and  only  about  a  third  of  an  ordinary- 
sized  pill  should  be  given  to  each  sick 
bird.  Do  not  allow  the  birds  to  become 
sick  from  such  a  disease  as  indigestion, 
but  see  to  it  that  it  is  checked  at  once. 
Rather  than  pamper  your  fowls  with  too 
much  rich  food,  see  that  they  get  plenty 
of  exercise  in  procuring  what  they  do 
eat. 


Treatment  for  Limbemeck 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy 
for  limbemeck,  would  say:  This  dis- 
ease is  an  infliction  that  is  usually 
caused  by  fowls  eating  diseased  meat 
full  of  maggots.  Some  say  it  is  also  a 
result  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  The  rem- 
edy is  turpentine  and  the  following  is  a 
good  treatment:  Mix  a  tablespoonful 
of  turpentine  in  an  equal  amount  of 
warm  water  and  pour  it  into  the  fowl's 
crop.  Follow  by  filling  the  crop  with 
warm  water,  and  then  holding  the  fowl 
by  the  feet,  gently  work  out  the  entire 
contents  of  the  crop.  When  thoroughly 
cleansed,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
and  allow  the  fowl  to  remain  quiet  by 
itself  until  recovered. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
the  source  of  the  trouble  is  removed, 
the  fowls  will  still  eat  the  diseased  meat 
and  become  ill  again;  therefore  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  surroundings  should  be 
made  to  see  that  no  dead  and  decaying 
animals  are  lying  around  as  a  breeding 
place  for  maggots. 

Feeding  Oats  to  Chickens 

The  new  oat  crop  is  now  being  har- 
vested and  if  you  have  plenty  of  this 
grain  no  better  food  can  be  found  for 
your  chickens.  You  can  feed  them 
straw  and  all  and  let  the  chickens  thresh 
out  the  grain  for  themselves,  or  you  can 
feed  the  oats  after  they  are  threshed. 
They  are  better  for  the  chickens  if  they 
are  soaked  over  night,  as  then  the  husks 
are  not  apt  to  hurt  the  fowls'  crops. 

The  English  produce  birds  of  larger 
bone  and  frame  than  we  do  in  this 
country.  Even  our  American  breeds, 
when  exported  to  England,  become  much 
larger  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Experts  claim  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  because  they  feed  a  ration  of  oats, 
wheat  and  other  grains  which  are  rich 
in  blood  and  bone  producing  properties, 
and  that  corn  but  seldom  enters  into  the 
food  supply.  Certainly  our  chickens 
would  thrive  better  if  we  fed  them  more 
oats,  and  if  you  grow  them  yourselves 
they  would  be  as  cheap  a  food  as  you 
could  produce. 


It  will  soon  be  corn-drying  time.  This 
is  a  simple,  way  of  keeping  it,  and  well 
cooked,  well  seasoned  dried  corn  is  very 
appetizing  on  a  cold  day.  The  important 
point  about  drying  it  is  to  keep  it  fly- 
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second  big  KANSAS  TRACTOR  DEM0NSTRA1 

Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-25-26-27-28 

THE  BIGGEST  DISPLAY  OF  TRACTORS  EVER  AT  ONE  PLACE  AT  ONE  TIME. 


Tractors  of  all  makes  will  take  part  in  the  demon- 
stration, plowing  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  Don't 
miss  seeing  the  most  stupendous  spectacle  ever  staged 
in  the  history  of  farming.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
be  there,  whether  a  tractor  owner  or  a  prospective 
buyer.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  more  about 
tractor  development.  If  you  own  a  tractor,  you  will 
learn  some  new  points  on  operating  one  economically. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  tractor,  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  them  in  operation,  to  compare  values 

HUTCHINSON  IS  READY  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOU.    WRITE  F.  W.  TYLER,  HUTCHINSON,  FOR 

FURTHER  INFORMATION. 


and  be  convinced  of  their  merits.  Over  200  tractors 
will  be  there  in  operation.  One  of  the  big  features 
of  the  show  will  be  the  large  number  of  accessory 
manufacturers  who  will  exhibit.  This,  in  itself,  will 
be  well  worth  your  attending  the  demonstration.  Make 
up  your  mind  now  to  go.  Don't  pass  up  the  oppor- 
tunity of  your  life  to  study  this  development  of  farm 
power,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of 
better  farming. 
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SIX  SILVER  POPPY  TEASPOONS 
FREE. 

We  have  j  u  a  t 
made  a  large  pur- 
chase of  Silver 
Plated  Teaspoons 
at    the  advanced 
price.    They  are 
extra  weight,  full 
standard  length, 
very    deep    b  o  wl 
and  the  handles 
are  beautifully  em- 
bossed   and  en- 
graved in  the  popu- 
lar Poppy  design, 
which  is  the  very 
latest   i  n  spoons. 
Every  housewife 
will  be  pleased 
with  them  and  will 
be  proud  to  place 
them  on  her  table. 
Notwithst  an  d  i  n  g 
the  advance  price, 
we  will  give  a  set 
of   these  remark- 
ably beautiful 
Poppy  spoons  ab- 
solutely free, 
postage    paid,  to 
all    who  send 
just  $1.00  to  pay 
for  a  y  e  a  r's 
subsc ription  to 
Kansas  Farm- 
er.    Send  your 
subscription  or- 
der  quick  and 
i     secure  for  your- 
^    self    a    set  of 
these  handsome 
and  serviceable 
spoons.  THIS 
OFFER  IS 
GOOD  TO 
EITHER  NEW 
OR  OLD  SUB- 
SCRIBERS. IF 
YOU  ARE 
PAID  IN  AD- 
VANCE, TIME 
WILL  BE  EX- 
TENDED ONE 
YEAR. 

Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

All  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau   of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION, 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 

Guaranteed  Rate  per 
Circulation 

Pacific  Rural  Press    22,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kansas  Farmer   61.253 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer    80.000 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife   750,000 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
The  Farmer    140,855 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist  ...  63.454 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hoard's  Dairyman    67.820 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer    100,000 

Chicago,  111. 
Breeders'  Gazette   90,000 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Progressive  Farmer....  174,121 

Birmingham,  Raleigh,  Dal- 
las, Memphis 
Indiana  Farmer    57,101 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  .. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  por  line) 
Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland,  Ohio.  V  256,861 

(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer   

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line)  «. 


.40 
3.00 


.60 
.30 


.40 
.50 


.60 
.80 


as 


II.I2V4 


$8.43  '/„ 


1,863,465 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  the  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 

Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO,  I1,L. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep.,  381  4th  Ave., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


We  Know  How  to 
Make  Engravings 

Topeka 

En§rauin|  Cbmpamj 

ARTISTS  a»d  ENGRAVERS 


SIX  TWENTY  FIVE 
JACKSON  STREET 


Topeka.  Kans. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
bimuu  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


the  beginning  of  the  Old  Meadow  Trail, 
a  hidden  trail  that  led  to  a  mountain 
meadow  of  ripe  grasses,  groups  of  trees, 
and  the  enchantment  of  seclusion. 

The  pony  shouldered  through  the 
breast-high  greasewood  and  picked  his 
steps  along  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The 
twigs  and  branches  lisped  and  clattered 
against  the  carved  leather  tapaderos 
that  hooded  the  stirrups.  The  warm 
sun  awoke  the  wild  fragrance  of  sage 
ami  mountain  soil.  Little  lizards  of  the 
stones  raced  from  Black  Boyar's  tread, 
becoming  rigid  on  the  sides  of  rocks, 
clinging  at  odd  angles  with  heads 
slanted,  like  delicate  Orient  carvings  in 
dull  brass. 

The  girl's  eyes,  the  color  of  sea-water 
in  the  sun,  were  leveled  toward  the  dis- 
tant hills  across  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. From  her  fingers  dangled  the  long 
bridle-reins.  Her  lips  were  gently  parted. 
Her  gaze  was  the  gaze  of  one  who  dreams 
in  the  daylight.  And  close  in  the  hidden 
meadow  crouched  Romance,  Romance 
ragged,  unkempt,  jocular.    .    .  . 

Boyar  first  scented  the  wood-smoke. 
Louise  noticed  his  forward-standing  ears 
and  his  fidgeting.  Immediately  before 
her  was  the  low  rounded  rock,  a  throne 
of  dreams  that  she  had  graced  before. 
From  down  the  slope  and  almost  hidden 
by  the  bulk  of  the  rock,  a  little  wand 
of  smoke  stood  up  in  the  windless  air, 
to  break  at  last  into  tiny  shreds  and 
curls  of  nothingness. 

"It  can't  be  much  of  a  fire  yet!"  ex- 
claimed Louise,  forever  watchful,  as  are 
all  the  hill-folk,  for  that  dread,  ungov- 
ernable red  monster  of  destruction,  a 
mountain  fire.  "It  can't  be  much  of  a 
fire  yet." 

The  pony  Boyar,  delicately  scenting 
something  more  than  wood-smoke, 
snorted  and  swerved.  Louise  dismounted 
and  stepped  hurriedly  round  the  shoul- 
der of  the  rock.  A  bristle-bearded  fatfc 
confronted  her.  "No,  it  ain't  much  of  a 
fire  yet,  but  our  hired  girl  she  joined  a 
movin'-picture  outfit,  so  us  two  he- 
things  are  doin'  the  best  we  can  chasin' 
a  breakfast."  And  the  tramp,  Overland 
Red,  ragged,  unkempt,  jocular,  rose  from 
his  knees  beside  a  tiny  blaze.  He  pulled 
a  bleak  flop  of  felt  from  his  tangled  hair 
in  an  over-accentuated  bow  of  welcome. 

"We  offer  you  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
ma'am.  Welcome  to  our  midst,  and 
kindly  excuse  appearances  this  morning. 
Our  trunks  got  delayed  in  New  York." 

Unsmilingly  the  girl's  level  gray  eyes 
studied  the  tramp's  face.  Then  her 
glance  swept  him  swiftly  from  bared 
head  to  rundown  heel.  "I  was  just 
making  up  my  mind  whether  I'd  stay 
and  talk  with  you,  or  ask  you  to  put 
out  your  fire  and  go  somewhere  else. 
But  I  think  you  are  all  right.  Please 
put  on  your  hat." 

Overland  Red's  self-assurance  shrunk 
a  little.  The  girl's  eyes  were  direct  and 
fearless,  yet  not  altogether  unfriendly. 
He  thought  that  deep  within  them  dwelt 
a  smile. 

"You  got  my  map  all  right,"  he  said, 
a  trifle  more  respectfully.  "  'Course  we'll 
douse  the  fire  when  we  duck  out  of  here. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  Collie  here, 
my  pal?    Is  he  all  right?" 

"Oh,  he's  only  a  boy,"  said  Louise, 
glancing  casually  at  the  youth  crouched 
above  the  fire. 

The  boy,  a  slim  lad  of  sixteen  or 
thereabout,  flushed  beneath  the  battered 
brim  of  his  black  felt  hat.  He  watched 
the  tomato-can  coffee-pot  intently. 
Louise  could  not  see  his  face. 

"Yes,  Miss.  I'm  all  right  and  so  is 
he."  And  a  humorous  wistfulness  crept 
into  the  tramp's  eyes.  "He's  what  you 
might  call  a  changeling." 

"Changeling?" 

"Uhnh!  Always  changin'  around  from 
place  to  place — when  you're  young. 
Ain't  that  it?" 

"Oh!  And  when  you  are  older?"  she 
queried,  smiling. 

Overland  Red  frowned.  "Oh,  then 
you're  just  a  tramp,  a  Willie,  a  Bo,  a 
Hobo." 

He  saw  the  girl's  eyes  harden  a  little. 
He  spoke  quickly,  and,  she  imagined, 
truthfully.  "I  worked  ten  years  for  one 
outfit  once,  without  a  change.  And  I 
never  knowed  what  it  was  to  do  a  day's 
work  out  of  the  saddle.  You  know  what 
that  means." 

"Cattle?  Mexico?" 

Overland  J\ed   grinned.     "Ray!  You 
was  born  in  California,  wasn't  you?" 
"Yes,  of  course." 

"  'Cause  Mexico  has  been  about  the 
only  place  a  puncher  could  work  that 
long  without  doin'  day  labor  on  foot  half 
the  year.  Yes,  I  been  there.  'Cource, 
now,  I'm  doin'  high  finance,  and  givin' 
advice  to  the  young,  and  livin'  on  my 
income.    And  say,  when  it  comes  to  real 


brain  work,  I'm  the  Most  Exhausted 
Baked  High  Potentate,  but  I  wouldn't  do 
no  mineral  labor  for  nobody.  If  I  can't 
work  in  the  saddle,  I  don't  work — that's 
all." 

"Mineral  labor?  What,  mining?" 
asked  Louise. 

"No,  not  mining.  Jest  mineral  labor 
like  Japs,  or  section-hands,  or  coachmen 
with  bugs  on  their  hats.  Ain't  the 
papers  always  speakin'  of  that  kind  as 
minerals?" 

"Don't  you  mean  menials?" 

"Well,  yes.  It's  all  the  same,  any- 
way. I  never  do  no  hair-splittin'  on 
words.  Bein'  a  pote  myself,  it  ain't 
necessary." 

"A— a  poet!  Really?" 

"Really  and  truly,  and  carry  one  and 
add  five.  I've  roped  a  lot  of  po'try  in 
my  time,  Miss.  Say,  are  we  campin'  on 
your  land  ?" 

"No.  This  is  government  land,  from 
here  to  our  line  up  above — the  Moon- 
stone Rancho." 

"The  Moonstone  Rancho?"  queried 
Overland  Red,  breaking  a  twig  and  feed- 
ing the  fire. 

"Yes.  It's  named  after  the  canon. 
But  don't  let  me  keep  you  from  break- 
fast." 

"Breakfast,  eh?  That's  right!  I  al- 
most forgot  it,  talkin'  to  you.  Collie's 
got  the  coffee  to  boilin'.  No,  you  ain't 
keepin'  us  from  our  breakfast  any  that 
you'd  notice.  It  would  take  a  whole 
reg'ment  of  Rurales  to  keep  us  from  a 
breakfast  if  we  seen  one  runnin'  around 
loose  without  its  pa  or  ma." 

Louise  Lacharme  did  not  smile.  This 
was  too  real.  Here  was  adventure  with 
no  raconteur's  glamour,  no  bookish 
gloss.  Here  was  Romance.  Romance 
unshaven,  illiterate,  with  its  coat  off 
making  coffee  in  a  smoke-blackened 
tomato-can,  but  Romance  nevertheless. 
That  this  romance  should  touch  her  life, 
Louise  had  not  the  faintest  dream.  She 
was  alone  .  .  .  but,  pshaw!  Boyar 
was  grazing  near,  and  besides,  she  was 
not  really  afraid  of  the  men.  She 
thought  she  rather  liked  them,  or,  more 
particularly,  the  boisterous  one  who  had 
said  his  name  was  Overland  Red. 

The  tramp  gazed  at  her  a  moment  be- 
fore he  lifted  the  tomato-can  from  the 
embers.  "We  know  you  won't  join  us, 
but  we're  goin'  to  give  you  the  invite 
just  the  same.  And  we  mean  it.  Ma'am, 
if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  draw  up  your 
chair,  us  gents'll  eat." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Louise,  and  Over- 
land's  face  brightened  at  the  good- 
fellowship  in  her  voice.  "Thank  you 
both,  but  I've  had  breakfast." 

She  gazed  at  the  solitary,  bubbling, 
tomato-can  coffee-pot  of  "second-edition" 
coffee.  There  was  nothing  else  to  grace 
the  board,  or  rather  rock.  "I'll  be  right 
back,"  she  said.  "I'll  just  take  off 
Boyar's  bridle.  Here,  Boy!"  she  called. 
"You'll  be  able  to  eat  better." 

And  she  ran  to  the  pony.  From  a 
saddle-pocket  she  took  her  own  lunch  of 
sandwiches  and  ripe  olives  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper.  She  delayed  her  return  to 
loosen  the  forward  cincha  of  the  saddle 
and  to  find  the  little  stock  of  cigarette- 
papers  and  tobacco  that  she  carried  for 
any  chance  rider  of  the  Moonstone  who 
might  be  without  them. 

Collie,  the  boy  tramp,  glanced  up  at 
Overland  Red.  "I  guess  she's  gone,"  he 
said  regretfully. 

"You're  nutty,  Collie.  She  ain't  the 
kind  to  sneak  off  after  sayin'  she's 
comin'  back.  I  know  a  hoss  and  a  real 
woman  when  I  see  'em.  I  was  raised  in 
the  West,  myself." 

The  boy  Collie  was  young,  sensitive, 
and  he  had  not  been  "raised  in  the 
West."  He  frowned.  "Yes,  you  was 
raised  in  the  West,  and  what  you  got 
to  show  for  it?" 

"Well,  hear  the  kid!"  exclaimed  Over- 
land. "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
saplings!  What  have  I  got  to  show? 
What  have  I—!  Wha — ?  Oh,  you  go 
chase  a  snake!  I  know  a  good  hoss  and 
a  good  woman  when  I  see  'em,  and  I  seen 
both  together  this  morning." 

"But  what  do  she  want  with  us  bos?" 
asked  the  boy. 

"S-s-h-h!  Why,  she's  interested  in  me 
romantic  past,  of  course.  Ain't  I  the 
'cute  little  gopher  when  it  comes  to  the 
ladies?  Fan  me,  Collie,  and  slow  music 
and  a  beer  for  one.  I'm  some  lady's- 
man,  sister!" 

"You're  a  bo,  the  same  as  me,"  said 
the  boy. 

"S-s-h-h!  For  the  love  of  Pete,  don't 
you  handle  that  word  030'  so  careless. 
It's  loaded.  It  has  a  jarrin'  effect  on 
ears  unattenuated  —  or  —  meanin'  ears 
that  ain't  keyed  up  to  it,  as  the  pote 
says.  Don't  look  so  blame  hungry! 
Ain't  you  got  any  style?" 
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"She's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  seen," 
said  the  boy,  hastily  swallowing  his 
share  of  the  hot,  insipid  coffee. 

"Pretty?"  whispered  Overland,  as 
Louise  approached.  "She's  thoroughbred. 
Did  you  see  them  eyes?  Afraid  of 
nothin',  and  smilin'  at  what  might  dast 
to  scare  her.  Not  foolish,  either.  She's 
wise.  And  she's  kind  and  laughin',  and 
not  ashamed  to  talk  to  us.  That's 
thoroughbred." 

Round  the  rock  came  Louise,  the  neat 
package  of  sandwiches  in  one  hand.  In 
the  other  was  the  tobacco  and  cigarette- 
papers.  "I'm  going  to  have  my  lunch- 
eon," she  said.  "If  you  won't  object, 
I'll  take  a  sandwich.  There,  I  have 
mine.   The  rest  are  for  you." 

"We  had  our  breakfast,"  said  Over- 
land quickly,  "when  you  was  talkin'  to 
your  pony." 

Louise  glanced  at  the  empty  tomato- 
can.  "Well,  I'll  excuse  you  for  not  wait- 
ing for  me,  but  I  shall  not  excuse  you 
from  having  luncheon  with  me.  I  made 
these  sandwiches  myself.  Have  one. 
They're  really  good." 

"Oh!"  groaned  Overland,  grimacing. 
"If  I  could  curry  up  my  language  smooth, 
like  that,  I — I  guess  I'd  get  deaf  listenin' 
to  myself  talk.  You  said  that  speech 
like  takin'  two  turns  round  the  band- 
stand tryin'  to  catch  yourself,  and  then 
climbin'  a  post  and  steppin'  on  your  own 
shoulders  so  you  could  see  the  parade 
down  the  street.  Do  you  get  that?"  And 
he  sighed  heavily.  "Say!  These  here 
sandwiches  is  great!" 

"Will  you  have  one?"  asked  Louise, 
gracefully  proffering  the  olives. 

"Seein'  it's  you.  Thanks.  I  always 
take  two.  The  second  one  for  a  chaser 
to  kill  the  taste  of  the  first.  It's  the 
only  way  to  eat  'em — if  you  know  where 
to  stop.  They  do  taste  like  somethin' 
you  done  and  are  sorry  for  afterwards, 
don't  they?" 

"Were  you  ever  sorry  for  anything?" 
asked  the  boy,  feeling  a  little  piqued 
that  he  had  been  left  out  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"I  was  raised  in  the  West,  myself," 
growled  the  tramp,  scowling.  "But  that's 
a  good  pony  you  got,  Miss.  That  your 
saddle  too?" 

"Yes." 

"You  rope  any?" 

"A  little.    How  did  you  know?" 

"Rawhide  cover  to  the  saddle-horn  is 
wore  with  a  rope,"  said  Overland,  help- 
ing himself  to  a  second  sandwich. 

Then  the  tramp  and  the  girl,  oblivious 
to  everything  else,  discussed  rawhide 
riatas  as  compared  with  the  regular 
three-strand  stock  rope,  or  lariat — 
center-fire,  three  quarter,  and  double 
rigs,  swell  forks  and  old  Visalia  trees, 
spade  bits  and  "U"  curbs — neither  wil- 
ling, even  lightly,  to  admit  the  other's 
superiority  of  chosen  rig. 

The  boy  Collie  listened  intently  and  a 
trifle  jealously.  Overland  Red  and  the 
girl  had  found  a  common  ground  of  in- 
terest that  excluded  him  utterly.  The 
boy  itched  for  an  excuse  to  make  the 
girl  speak  to  him,  even  look  at  him. 

The  sandwiches  gone,  Louise  prof- 
fered Overland  tobacco  and  papers.  Ac- 
tual tears  stood  in  the  ex-cowboy's  eyes. 
"Smoke!  Me?"  he  exclaimed.  "I  was 
dyin'  for  it.    I'd  do  time  for  you!" 

Then  in  that  boyish  spirit  that  never 
quite  leaves  the  range-rider,  Overland 
Red  took  the  tobacco  and  papers  and 
cleverly  rolled  a  cigarette  with  one  hand. 
In  the  other  hand  he  held  his  battered 
felt  hat.  His  eyes  had  a  far-away  look 
as  he  reached  forward  and  lighted  his 
cigarette  at  the  fire.  "I  was  settin'  on. 
a  crazy  bronc',  holdin'  his  head  up  so 
he  couldn't  go  to  buckin' — outside  a  little 
old  adobe  down  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  then," 
he  explained,  glancing  at  the  girl.  "Did 
you  ever  drift  away  complete,  like  that, 
jest  from  some  little  old  trick  to  make 
tou  dream?" 

[To  be  Continued.] 

Permanently  Grazed. 

Robbie's  grandfather  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  talking  to  his  little 
grandson  about  the  battles  he  said: 

"Nearly  a  generation  and  a  half  ago, 
Robbie,  my  head  was  grazed  by  a  bullet 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga." 

Robbie  looked  at  the  bald  pate  of  his 
grandsire  attentively  and  said:  "Not 
much  grazing  there  now,  is  there?" 

Cool  the  cream  each  time  after  sepa- 
rating. Where  ice  is  not  to  be. had,  place 
the  can  in  a  vat  of  cold  water,  preferably 
running  water.  Never  pour  warm  cream 
in  with  cool  cream,  as  this  practice  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  whole  and 
encourage  bacterial  growth,  causing  the 
cream  to  become  sour  and  develop  bad 
flavors  and  odors.  When  marketing,  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  cover  the  can  first 
with  a  wet  blanket  and  then  with  a  dry 
blanket.  This  will  help  to  keep  the 
cream  cool. 


The  standard  tractors  are  advertised 
in  this  issue. 
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No.  7762 — Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  2  to  14  years.  This  smart  little  cover-all 
makes  as  direct  and  strong  an  appeal  as  the  dross,  by  reason  of  its  neatly  finished 
round  or  square  neck  in  goods  of  solid  color  contrasting  note.  The  closing  may  be 
at  the  back  or  at  the  front,  as  preferred.  No.  7766 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Making  an  appeal  to  comfort  lovers,  this  simple 
blouse  is  very  becoming  with  the  shoulder  yoke  to  which  the  fronts  are  gathered. 
There  is  the  open  neck,  collar  and  revers  of  self  material  and  a  tie  to  give  the 
garment  a  "breezy  look."  No.  7754 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4  to  14  years.  The 
simplicity  of  this  little  frock  is  its  greatest  charm.  Contrasting  goods  contributes 
the  neat  collar  and  sleeve  cuffs,  also  the  belt,  and  the  side  front  button  closing  is 
attractive.  The  full  skirt,  falling  in  plaited  effect,  is  sewed  to  the  gathered  waist. 
No.  7796 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  trim,  neat 
design  that  will  find  favor  for  morning  or  afternoon  wear.  A  tuck  in  each  shoulder 
edge  at  front,  back  yoke,  front  closing  and  open  style  neck  are  all  features  of  inter- 
est in  a  dress  for  practical  wear.  The  skirt  has  three  gores.  No.  7756 — Children's 
Set  of  Short  Clothes:  Cut  in  sizes  G  months,  1,  2  and  3  years.  Consisting  of  coat, 
cap,  dress,  petticoat  and  drawers.  The  coat  may  have  the  small  or  cape  collar,  cap 
made  with  or  without  the  revers,  dress  gathered  at  neck  and  wrists,  petticoat  in 
the  Gertrude  style  hanging  from  and  buttoning  on  the  shoulder.  No.  7784 — Ladies' 
Kimono:  Cut  in  sizes  3fi,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Here's  a  truly  individual 
style  of  kimono  with  a  deep  yoke  front  and  back.  The  novel  collar,  which  is  faced 
with  silk,  continues  its  line  on  the  right  side  to  form  a  rever,  this  giving  a  diagonal 
closing. 


Not  7765 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  design  will 
be  pretty  if  developed  in  two  materials,  as  pictured.  The  one-piece  bloomers  in 
dark  materials  button  to  a  waist  in  light  tone  that  slips  on  over  the  head.  No.  7781 
—Ladies'  Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  32,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure.  This  belted  Rus- 
sian blouse  for  use  as  a  separate  coat  is  very  effective  in  plain  and  striped  material. 
A  becoming  soft  fullness  is  given  by  gathering  the  shoulder  edges:  an  interesting 
novelty  is  the  collar  in  contrasting  goods  with  a  plait  in  the  front  edge.  No.  7759 — 
Boys'  Russian  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  An  excellent  design  for  a  tub 
suit  in  linen,  galatea.  madras  or  beach  cloth,  using  all  one  material.  Or,  in  the 
combination  effect  with  bias  bands  in  solid  color  trimming  the  ne  ck  closing  outline 
and  belt  if  desired.  The  collar  is  separate  and  the  tiousers  are  in  bloomer  style. 
No.  7797— Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  With 
the  waist,  back  and  belt  in  one  piece,  this  apron  has  very  interesting  lines.  Banding 
makes  an  attractive  finish  for  the  square  n(Ck,  the  sides  and  belt  edges.  A  pocket 
in  either  side  adds  to  the  utility  and  attractive  features  of  the  garment,  which  is 
sleeveless.  No.  7803 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure. 
For  all  its  simplicity,  this  smart  skirt  possesses  some  degree  of  style  with  side 
panels,  a  pocket  in  each  front  gore,  and  buttons  that  ornament  and  close  the  gar- 
ment down  the  front.  No.  7792 — Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  3fi,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  This  is  a  model  that  measures  up  to  the  correct  standard  for 
a  trim,  neat  and  becoming  dress  for  practical  wear  in  the  home.  Narrow  banding 
is  used  to  finish  the  round  neck  on  the  full  blouse  and  gives  stronger  outline  to  the 
closing  at  the  left  side.     The  skirt  has  four  gores. 


No.  7786 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  On  abundantly  full  and 
simple  lines  for  good  style,  this  dress  has  the  front  and  back  gathered  to  yokes. 
The  full  length  closing  with  buttons  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  Contrasting  goods 
contributes  the  collar,  cuffs  on  long  or  short  sleeves,  also  the  belt.  No.  7793 — 
Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque  and  Cap:  Cut  in  sizes  3fi  to  4  4  inches  bust  measure.  An 
ideal  style  for  the  woman  who  prefers  the  dressing  sacque  to  the  negligee.  The 
smart  collar  gives  a  variation  of  the  mode  and  lends  distinction,  and  the  peplum 
is  another  interesting  feature.  The  cap  included  in  the  pattern  has  the  front  effec- 
tively trimmed  with  ribbon.  No.  7761 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Very  sweet  for  the  party  or  other  cherished  delight  of  children,  is  this  little 
dress,  with  a  row  of  tucks  in  each  half  of  the  back  and  front,  running  to  the 
shoulder  edge  and  extending  half  way  down  the  waist,  where  they  fall  in  graceful 
fullness.  No.  7755 — Ladies'  Sacque  Apron.  Cut  in  sizes  small,  medium  and  large. 
A  very  practical  style  for  the  work  that  requires  time — it  fully  prepares  one  to 
work  without  worrying  about  the  dress.  Either  the  low  round  or  square  neck  is  in 
good  stvle  for  the  pattern,  which  provides  for  long  and  short  sleeves.  No.  7521 — 
Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  is  cut  with 
three  gores.  At  the  upper  part  it  is  trimmed  with  applied  yokes,  having  long  tabs 
at  the  sides,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  each  side  seam  is  a  little  plaiting  made  of 
an  extension  of  the  skirt  material.  No.  7763 — Ladies*  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  3(1  to  41 
inches  bust  measure.  Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  «nd  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  The  waist  is  plain  with  the 
closing  in  tab  effect,  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores. 


Price  of  Each  Pattern  Ten  Cents,  Address  Pattern  Department,  Kansas  Farmer 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY.  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Poland's 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  in  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog.  ask  for  eatalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO, 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts:  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -     Leonardville,  Kansas. 

LANG  FORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T,  T.  Langrford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE.  _ 

VAIL  HERD  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Four  Scotch-topped  bulls,  eight 
months  old,  all  reds.     They  are  extra  good. 
Priced  at  $100.     First  check  gets  choice. 
W.  H.  VAIL       -       -       HUME,  MISSOURI 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dais  by  the  great  Avondals 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  ana 
bred  heifers  (or  sal*. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAXNE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  842179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  I,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  St  Son,  Hartford,  Kan. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C'a. 
For  Sale — White  King  36445  by  Chief  of 
All    and   out   of    Minnehaha.     Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIN,  Route  1.  RUSSELL,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 

£rlced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
I.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALB — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bulll 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

RQPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  C  ri  r  F 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     «  fc  fc 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  davs.  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
(who  send  25c  for  a  three 
I  months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

I         TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Two-thirds  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
alfalfa  plant  is  in  the  leaves.  If  the 
leaves  are  last  in  curing,  only  one-third 
of  the  feeding  value  remains.  This 
makes  it  important  that  alfalfa  hay  be 
cured  so  as  to  save  the  leaves.  This 
means  that  the  alfalfa  must  be  raked 
into  windrows  before  the  leaves  dry  or 
they  will  fall  off.  The  alfalfa  should 
be  raked  into  windrows  an  hour  or  two 
after  being  cut.  This  not  only  saves 
the  leaves  but  also  keeps  it  green  and 
more  of  the  flavor  is  retained. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all   immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and   gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Registered  Percherons.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
vr.  stallions.  6S  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
sparo  lir>  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the-  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7  Chariton.  Iowa 


Great  is  the  dairy  cow.  Her  trail 
through  the  land  spells  profit. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  IX  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

Twenty-five  head  of  giits,  bred  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  litters,  priced  at  $25  to 
$30.  Five  tops  at  $35.  Will  send  these  five 
on  approval.  Spring  pigs  for  sale,  both  sexes. 
J.  E.  WELLER      -      FAUCETT,  MISSOURI 

BOARS!   BOARS!  BREDGDLTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  bred  to  drop  calves 
in  summer.  Sixty  bulls  from  8  to  10  months 
old.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see  us. 
PAUL   E.   WILLIAMS,   MARION.  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449904  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington.  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
ting.O.  W.  Deviae,  Representative 


Address  All  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM    SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  L  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City. 
Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Aug.  16 — W.  B.  Wallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 

Sept.  16 — T.  H.  Young,   Stahl,  i\Io. 

Oct.  10 — Sigel  Brown,   Reeds,  Mo. 

Oct.  13 — Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — T.  J.  Da  we,  Troy,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan. 
Oct.  16 — Walter  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Oct.  19 — H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Bvrne.  Saxton,  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — Walter  W.  Head.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Oct.  21 — P.  M.  Anderson.  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Oct.  23 — Forest  Rose.  Hemple.  Mo. 
Oct.  27 — T.  E.  Durbin,  King  City.  Mo. 
Oct.  28 — H.  H.  Foster,  King  City.  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R,  Wiley.  Sr..  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo. 


Spotted  Polands. 
Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros.,  Dennis,  Kan. 

Nov.  3 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Kan. 

W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  the  well  known 
Duroc  breeders  of  Winfield,  Kan.,  announce 
November  3  as  the  date  of  their  annual  fall 
sale.  They  are  si  lecting  the  tops  of  a  big 
lot  of  young  stock  and  the  Duroc  offering 
that  will  go  in  this  sale  will  be  one  of  the 
best  lots  of  that  breed  that  will  be  sold  this 
year. 

T.  J.  Dawe  of  Troy.  Kan.,  is  one  of  the 
old  reliable  breeders  of  pure  Scotch  Short- 
horn cattle  and  big-type  Poland  China  hogs. 
Mr.  Dawe  showed  at  our  state  fairs  last- 
year  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle,  winning 
first  in  a  number  of  classes.  The  great 
show  bull.  Diamond  Emblem,  was  first  at 
the  Topeka  fair  last  year  in  the  Kansas 
money.  The  females  of  the  herd  are  a 
very  desirable  lot  of  Scotch  cattle,  repre- 
senting the  Lavender,  Butterfly,  Bruce  May- 
flower, Morr-t'lara.  Miss  Ramden,  Secrites 
and  Mysies  families,  and  a  few  of  these 
cows  are  bred  to  such  noted  bulls  as 
Princely  Sultan.  Imported  Proud  Marshall 
and  Imported  Villager.  His  Poland  China 
herd  is  headed  by  Big  Buck,  a  grandson 
of  old  Panorama,  and  Pan  Nugett  by  Pano- 
rama. The  sixteen  herd  sows  are  all  by  ■ 
leading  boars  and  have  as  much  size  and 
quality  as  one  will  find.  On  October  14 
he  will  hold  a  sale  and  sell  a  draft  of 
spring  and  fall  pigs  that  should  be  an  at- 
traction to  farmers  and  breeders  wanting 
foundation  stock. 


J.  E.  Weller  of  Faucett.  Mo.,  has  made  a 
great  success  with  his  Duroc  Jersey  hogs. 
Mr.  Wi  lier  has  sold  $2,602  worth  of  Durocs 
by  mail  order  in  less  than  twenty-six  weeks, 
making  better  than  an  average  of  $100  a 
week  since  January  1,  1916.  He  has  shipped 
hogs  to  112  customers  in  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  has  fifty-four  customers 
that  have  bought  three  and  four  times.  At 
the  head  of  this  herd  is  the  great  sire,  B 
Pluribus  Unura,  a  boar  that  has  left  a 
number  of  extra  good  brood  sows  in  the 
herd.  This  hog  is  assisted  by  Chief  De- 
fender, a  grandson  of  old  Defender.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  about  forty 
fall  yearling  gilts  sired  by  the  above  boars 
that  are  bred  for  fall  litters. 


H.  H.  Holmes,  owner  of  the  Riverside 
herd  of  Shorthorns  at  Great  Bend,  Kan., 
purchased  at  the  late  E:  M.  Hall  dispersion 
sale  a  very  fine  heifer.  Hallwood  Gold  Drop 
5th,  at  $485.  This  price  is  about  the  aver- 
age of  the  Riverside  herd.  In  fact  there  is 
no  better  breeding  or  better  individuals  in 
the  state  than  can  be  found  hi'  this  herd. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  one  farmer  out  in  the  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas  that  is  making  a  great  suc- 
cess with  a  herd  of  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn 
cattle. 

Harry  Wales,  of  Peculiar.  Mo.,  is  succeed- 
ing with  his  Poland  Chinas.  The  great  boar 
Wales  Missouri  King  was  used  in  the  herd 
for  a  number  of  years  and  left  a  number  of 
very  high  class  brood  cows  in  the  herd. 
These  sows  have  been  mated  with  Royal 
Chief  by  Miami  Chief  and  Smooth  Colum- 
bus, Jr.  These  sows  have  produced  good 
litters.  Mr.  Wales  claims  October  31  as  the 
date  of  his  fall  sale. 

Fred  G.  Laptad.  of  Lawrence.  Kan.,  is 
one  man  making  a  success  with  two  breeds 
of  hogs.  Mr.  Laptad  ha3  both  Durocs  and 
Poland  Chinas,  and  has  shipped  hogs  to  a 
number  of  states  for  starting  pure-bred 
herds.  He  is  claiming  October  18  for  his 
fall  sale  date,  and  at  this  time  will  offer  a 
draft  of  breeding  stock  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Laptad  also  has  a  splendid  herd  of  regis- 
tered Jerseys,  and  a  feature  of  the  Jersey 
herd  at  this  time  is  a  number  of  very  fine 
young  bulls. 

Col.  P.  M.  Gross,  the  well  known  pure- 
bred stock  auctioneer  of  Macon,  Mo.,  re- 
ports that  prospects  for  fall  sales  of  pure- 
bred stock  are  good  and  that  dates  for  a 
largo  number  of  sales  have  been  claimed. 
Mr.  Gross  is  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
pure-bred  live  stock  business  and  predicts 
a  good  demand  for  breeding  stock  n>  xt  fall 
and  winter. 
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H.  B.  Walter,  of  Effingham,  Kan..  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  leader  among  Poland  China 
breeders.  He  has  not  only  been  Invited  to 
speak  at  a  number  of  our  leading  gather- 
ings of  swine  breeders,  but  he  has  judged 
swine  at  our  state  fairs,  and  this  year  has 
been  selected  to  judge  at  the  Missouri  State 
Fair.  In  fact,  Mr.  Walter  is  one  of  our  best 
boosters  for  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  held  a  conference  with 
a  number  of  breeder  friends  and  press  rep- 
resentatives. Plans  were  discussed  In  refer- 
ence to  holding  public  sales.  Plans  for  his 
October  19,  1916,  public  sale  were  completed, 
and  also  for  his  bred  sow  sale,  February  6, 
1917.  In  the  fall  sale  will  be  both  spring* 
boars  and  gilts  sired  by  the  noted  Big  Bob 
Wonder,  and  in  the  spring  sale  will  be 
forty-two  fall  yearling  gilts  sired  by  Bi, 
Bob  Wonder  and  bred  for  spring  litters  tL 
some  noted  boar  that  will  be  heard  from 
later.  The  firm  name  will  be  known  In  the 
future  as  H.  B.  Walter  &  Son,  Mr.  Frank 
Walter,  the  only  son,  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  will  be  taken  in  as 
a  partner  in  the  hog  business. 

J.  N.  George,  of  Hopkins,  Mo.,  one  of  the 
leading  pure-bred  stock  breeders  in  north 
west  Missouri,  and  owner  of  very  fine  herdt 
of  Holstein  cattle  and  Chester  White  hogs, 
writes  that  his  Holstelns  are  making  a  very 
fine  record  this  year.  Mr.  George  has  a 
herd  of  producers.  Some  of  the  cows  in  his 
herd  milking  from  64  to  68  pounds  per  day 
and  testing  4  per  cent.  Others  milking  from 
52  to  58  pounds  per  day.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young 
stock.  His  Chester  White  herd  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Missouri.  He  has  the  big,  easy  feed- 
ing, high  quality  type,  and  has  found  them 
very  profitable. 

Success  in  selling  pure-bred  stock  depends 
largely  on  letting  prospective  buyers  know 
what  you  have  to  sell  at  a  time  when  they 
are  on  the  market  to  buy.  Kansas  Farmer 
Live  Stock  advertising  columns  is  the  quick- 
est, cheapest  and  most  sure  way  to  reach 
buyers  for  pure-bred  stock  in  this  field.  If 
you  have  stock  to  sell  don't  fail  to  get  our 
rate  card  and  plan  of  selling  live  stock  ad- 
vertising. 


W.  R.  Crow  &  Sons,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
will  come  out  to  the  fairs  this  fall  with  one 
of  the  strongest  show  herds  of  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  that  has  ever  been  shown  at  our  State 
Fairs.  Crow  &  Sons  have  some  very  fancy 
blood  lines  and  know  hew  to  feed  hogs  to 
fit  them  for  the  show  ring,  and  their  show 
herd  this  year  will  attract  Duroc  breeders, 

Samuel  Drybread  &  Sons,  of  Elk  City, 
Kan.,  the  owners  of  the  Star  breeding  farm 
that  has  become  famous  for  the  good  class 
of  Durocs  and  Herefords  it  has  produced, 
are  fitting  a  small  herd  of  Herefords  and 
will  exhibit  at  a  number  of  our  leading  fairs 
and  shows.  This  firm  has  succeeded  In 
building  up  good  herds  of  Hereford  cattle 
and  Duroc  hogs  and  have  found  them 
profitable. 

Col.  Lafe  Burger,  of  Wellington,  Kan., 
one  of  the  leading  pure-bred  live  stock 
auctioneers  in  this  state,  is  having  an  oil 
well  drilled  on  one  of  his  farms,  and  hopes 
to  develop  a  gusher.  Colonel  Burger,  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  pure-bred  stock 
business,  expects  a  heavy  demand  for  pure- 
bred breeding  stock  of  all  kinds  this  fall. 
He  reports  that  dates  have  been  claimed 
a  large  number  of  sales  in  Kansas  am 
neighboring  states. 


for 
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W.  B.  Wallace  of  Bunceton,  Mo.,  has  an- 
nounced August  16  for  a  public  sale  and 
will  sell  sixty  tried  sows  and  fall  yearling 
gilts  bred  to  King  Joe  for  early  September 
litters.  Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of  the  few 
Poland  China  breeders  who  a  few  years  ago 
went  to  the  best  herds  in  Iowa  and  bought 
the  best  that  was  offered  for  sale.  He  was 
the  first  breeder  to  pay  $500  for  a  grand 
champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the  Mis- 
souri State  Fair  and  when  he  attended  a 
public  sale  he  would  always  buy  the  best 
In  pursuing  these  methods  he  has  collected 
together  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Poland 
China  sows  that  can  be  found  in  one  herd 
in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Last  spring  Mr. 
Cook  at  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  offered  the  noted 
sire,  King  Joe,  for  sale.  More  than  fifteea 
breeders  from  a  dozen  states  came  to  buy 
him.  Mr.  Wallace  was  the  long  bidder  and 
took  this  hog  home  at  $1,250,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  big-type  boar  at  auc- 
tion. King  Joe  is  a  wonder.  He  is  in  a 
class  by  himself,  a  boar  with  wonderful 
size  and  quality,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed. 


1 


S.  D.  &  B.  H.  Frost  of  Kingston,  Mo, 
owners  of  the  famous  Spring  Grove  pri 
winning  herd  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs,  report  the 
hogs  doing  fine  this  year.  They  have 
large  number  of  spring  pigs  that  are  about 
the  best  lot  ever  raised  on  the  farm.  They 
are  big,  growthy  fellows,  some  of  them 
weighing  112  pounds  July  1.  The  breeding1 
of  this  herd  is  of  the  best  and  they  havs 
the  type  with  size  and  quality  and  that 
make  the  profitable  feeders.  Their  show 
herd  is  always  an  attraction  at  the  big 
fairs. 


KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  la 
Kansas  in  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Allen  County  Agricultural  Society,  Dr.  F. 
S.  Beattle.  Secretary,  Iola;  September  5-8. 

Allen  County  —  Moran  Agricultural  Fair 
Association.  E.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary, 
Moran;  September  — . 

Barton  County  Fair  Association.  Porter 
Young.  Secretary,  Great  Bend:  October  3-6. 

Brown  County — The  Hiawatha  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. J.  D.  Weltmer,  Secretary,  Hiawatha; 
September  5-8. 

Butler  County — Dougllss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association.  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler. Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elklns,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Cloud  County  Fair  Association,  W.  L.  Mc- 
Carty,  Secretary,  Concordia;  August  29- 
September  L 

Coffey  County  Agricultural  Fair  Associa- 
tion, S.  D.  Weaver,  Secretary.  Burlington; 
September  — . 

Cowley  County  —  Eastern  Cowley  County 
Fair  Association,  W.  A.  Bowden,  Secretary, 
Burden;  dates  not  set. 

Cowley  County  Agricultural  &  Live  Stock 
Association,  Frank  W.  Sidle,  Secretary,  Win- 
field; July  11-14. 

Decatur  County  Fair  Association.  J.  R. 
Correll,  Secretary,  Oberlln:  dates  not  set. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer.  Secretary.  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Elk  County  Agricultural  Fair  Association. 
Fred  R.  Lanter,  Secretarv,  Grenola;  August 
29-31. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As-i 


July  15,  1916 
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You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 
One  Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8V4xll  Inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50. 
1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50.  If  you  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.   500  for  $2.00. 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2.  6H.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.25, 
1.000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.70. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes.  500  for  $1.75, 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS— 

Round  corner.  2Ytx3%  inches.  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1.000  foi-  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  eauare  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge : 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9%.  Ruled.  White.  600  for 
$2.25,  1,005  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  2,  Regular  size,  5V4*8%  Inches.   Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

STATEMENTS—  .  * 

No.  1,  Special,  size  5^x5%  inches.  Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25.  1,000  for  $2.75.'  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2,  slro  7x8%  Inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  47si8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    Whiton  500 
for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


cociation,  G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
R.  Flnley,  Secretary,  Ottawa;  September  6-8. 

Franklin  County — Lane  Agricultural  Fair 
Association.  Floyd  B.  Martin,.  Secretary, 
Lane;  September  1  and  2. 

Gray  County  Agricultural  Association,  E. 
T.  Peterson,  Secretary,  Cimarron;  Septem- 
ber — . 

Greenwood  County  Fair  Association.  Wil- 
liam Bays,  Secretary,  Eureka;  August  29- 
September  1. 

Harper  County — The  Anthony  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, L.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary,  Anthony; 
|  August  8-11. 

I  Johnson  County — Spring  Hill  Grange  Fair 
Association,  V/.  F.  Wilkerson,  Secretary, 
Spring  Hill;  September  5-8. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
Z0-Z3. 

,  Lincoln  County  Agricultral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  F.yan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Crove  Fair-&  Ag- 
ricultural Association,   R.   V/.   Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove;  September  20-22. 
LIna  County   Fair   Association,    John  C. 


Madden,  Secretary,  Mound  City;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Logan  County — Inter-County  Fair  Associa- 
tion, L.  L.  Moore,  Secretary,  Oakley;  Sep- 
tember — . 

Marshall  County  Stock  Show  &  Fair  As- 
sociation. Blue  Rapids;  dates  not  set. 

Mcl'herson  County  Agricultural  Fair  As- 
sociation, James  T.  Grifflng,  Secretary,  Mc- 
pherson; August  22-25. 

Meade    County    Fair    Association,  Frank 
Fuhr,  Secretary,  Meade;  September  5-8. 
■  Mitchell    County    Fair    Association,    I.  N. 
Tice.  Secretary,   Beloit;  October  3-7. 

Montgomery  County  Fair  Association,  El- 
liott Irvin,  Secretary,  Coffeyville;  Septem- 
ber 26-29. 

Morris  County  Fair  Association,  H.  A. 
Clyborne,  Secretary,  Council  Grove;  July  25- 
27.     (Race  meet  only.) 

Nemaha  Fair  Association,  M.  B.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Seneca;  dates  not  set. 

Neosho  County  Agricultural  Society,  Geo. 
K.  Bideau,  Secretary,  Chanute;  October  3-6. 

Ness  County  Agricultural  Association, 
James  A.  Cason,  Secretary,  Ness  City; 
about  September  L 

Norton  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Fred  L.  Strohwig,  Secretary,  Norton;  August 
29-September  1. 

Ottawa  County  Fair  Association,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  Secretary,  Minneapolis;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Pawnee  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Harry  H.  Wolcott,  Secretary,  Lamed;  Sep- 
tember 26-29. 

Phillips  County — Four-County  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, Abram  Troup,  Secretary,  Logan; 
September  12-15. 

Pottawatomie  County — Onaga  Stock  Show 
and  Carnival:  F.  S.  Tins  ar,  iSecretary, 
Onaga:  August  30-September  1. 

Pratt  County  Fair  Association,  J.  M. 
Lucas,  Secretary,  Pratt:  August  8-11. 

Republic  County  Agricultural  Association, 
Dr.  W.  R.  Barnard,  Secretary,  Belleville; 
August  22-25. 

Riley"  County  Agricultural  Society,  Edd 
Beard,  Secretary,  Riley;  dates  not  set. 

Rooks  County  Fair  Association.  F.  M. 
Smith,   Secretary,    Stockton:   September  5-8. 

Rush  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  Associa- 
tion. C.  H.  Lyman,  Secretary,  Rush  Center; 
September  5-7. 

Russell  County  Fair  Association,  J.  B. 
Funk.   Secretary.  Russell;   October  3-6. 

Saline  County  Agricultural.  Horticultural 
&  Mechanical  Association.  F.  D.  Blundon, 
Secretary,  Salina;  September  25-30-. 

Sherman  County  Agricultural  &  Racing 
Association,  Wade  Warner,  Secretary,  Good- 
land;  August  23-2G. 

Smith  County  Fair  Association,  T.  C. 
Badger,  Secretary,  .  Smith  Center;  Septem- 
ber 5-8. 

Stafford  County  Fair  Association,  R.  B. 
McKay,  Secretary,  St.  John:  dates  not  set. 

Trego  County  Fair  Association,  S.  J. 
Straw,  Secretary,  Wakeency;  September 
13-15. 


Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best  insecti- 
cide for  orchard  spraying.  It  is  a  strong 
poison.  Tt  has  a  pasty  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness.  It  combines  well  with  lime  sul- 
phur and  Bordeaux  mixture.  Tt  remains 
in  suspension  well  when  thoroughly 
mixed  and  does  not  lose  its  strength 
when  exposed  to  the  air  as  paris  green 
does. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIROI),  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State.  Hank 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure'bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd   in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  H.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers.  In  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

Call  and  see  them. 


The  best  breeding. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  rows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

:  ■  : 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sal.-.     i-'iy in g 
Kox  ami   Raiment  breeding',  pood  tnpugh  lo 
head  anv  herd.     Also  a  f"\v  females. 
TIIOS.    I).   MARSHALL.   SYLVIA.  KANSAS 

LSNSCOTT  JERSEYS 

Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878, 

'  Tf  Interested  in  getting  the  best  blond  of  tbo 
L  forsoy  brood,  write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
I     Most  attract  ivo  pedigree. 

1    f>.  J.  LiMSCOTT       -       HOLTCN.  KANSAS' 

$mmi  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Itosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
lOnnk  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  llorine,  Mo. 
(Just  "south  of  St.  l.ouis) 


Will  sell  all  my  choice  as  in  Kansas 
registered  Jerseys  in  milk  at  $110  to 
$165.  Others  for  less.  Coming  one  $65 
and  two  past  $85  show  bulls  by  Grand 
Fern  Lad.  Dam,  the  noted  show  cow 
Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  Scherman,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH  S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  138066,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Hoy  Baron  99018;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves.  $25 
up.     S.   S.   SMITH,  CLAY   CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

six  register!!  jersey  iulls 

Three  to  twelve  months  old,  sired  by  Idyl's 
Castor  and  out  of  Saint  Lambert  bred  cows. 
Prices  reasonable. 

LAI'T/VD  STOCK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 

\  ,-■    ^  ^ 

AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 

Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 

Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 

MACON,  MISSOURI 

I. EARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At    World's    Original    and    Greate*t  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.  

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 

Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.     Write  me  your  wants. 

H.  M.  JUSTICE  PAOLA.  KANSAS 

JE>    f»5  PVFSS    Live     Stock     and  Real 
a  ra  WUUtll         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Um  Stock  asad  Farm  Austioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.     I  can  please  you. 

I.  AFE   BURGER,    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


PDEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

R GUERNSEY  BULL  ■l9o»ur.WM 

\o  increase  your  profits.  Grade  up  your 
herd  by  usir.a  q  pure  bred  Guernsey 
BuU  end  you  will  be  surprised  crl  Results. 
So p.d  for  free  literature. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Gub, 

Box    K,  Psterboro,  N.H. 

G  ALLOW  AY  CATTLE. 

gS€€SWKy~b  ulls 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  birtls, 
strong  and  rugged:  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  .cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E,  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnea  Co.,  Kansas 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pletertie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  It.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire. 
20.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
ti'sted. 

S.   W.  COOKE  &  SON,   MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

HOLSTEBN  BULLS 

For   Sale  —  A    number    of    very    fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by  Wauseona   King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING.  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  an/1  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Gskaloosa,  Ksn. 


IS- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.80  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


M«KAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  low 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for    yearly  production 
than  any   herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy   producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

Regier's  HoEstelns 

Holstein-Friesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS.  WHITEWATER.  KAN. 

BUTTER  BRED  K91STEIKS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  ft»om  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HCLSTEEXS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves    out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also   a   few   heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  Individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.     J.  C.  RORISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEINS 

If  you  want  to  buy  Holstein  calves,  heifers 
or  cows,  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to  the 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
Alb.  M.  Hanson,  Prop. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 

One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  Wa 
offer  three  bulls  ready  for  service  out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TRED1CO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kinsman,  Kan. 

HOLSTKIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka.  Kan. 

YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Oholm-lmmuned  young  stock  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding  for  sale.  Prices  always 
reasonable.    DONALD  R.  ACKLIN. 

Perrysbun.  Ohio. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 
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July  15,  1916 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 
will  be  put  through  the  severest  of  tests  at  the  following 
Tractor  Demonstrations.    You  are  invited  to  be  present. 


Hutchinson,  Kansas   July  24  to  28 

Dallas,  Texas   July  17  to  21 

St.  Louis,  Missouri   July  31  to  August  4 

Fremont,  Nebraska  •  August  7  to  11 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa   August  14  to  18 

Bloomington,  Illinois   August  21  to  25 

Indianapolis,  Indiana     -    -    -   August  28  to  September  1 

Madison,  Wisconsin   September  4  to  8 


WATER!?.?  B2Y  KER2SEME  TRACT2R 


V.  I  Mill 


Fully  Guaranteed 
by  One  of  the  Biggest 
Engine  Factories  in  America, 
Whose  Engines  Are  Gold 
Medal  Winners  at  Three  Inter* 
national  Expositions. 


A  Low  Prided 
Tractor 


Pulls  Three  14 'inch  Plows  in  Heavy 
Soil  With  Ample  Reserve  Power 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

Don't  miss  the  great  tractor  demonstrations  listed 
at  the  head  of  this  advertisement. 

Watch  the  Waterloo  Boy 
One-Man  Kerosene  Tractor 


Belt  Power  for  17-inch  Silage 
Cutter  or  28-inch  Thresher. 


A  iiow  Oper- 
ating Cost 


Plowed 
in  Hard 
Clay 


Our  price  on  the  Water- 
loo Boy  is  the  lowest  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  on  a 
well-built,  reliable,  three 
plow  tractor. 

You  will  find,  by  comparison, 
that   $2,30   per  plow  pulling 
capacity  is  really  a  bargain. 
Big  demand,  big  output,  up- 
to-date    manufacturing  facili- 
ties enable  us  to  make  this  low 
price  to  farmer  buyers. 

Make  a  note  of  thia.    It  nay 
you  money. 


S.  E.Hinkle  &  Son, 
Lyons,  Ohio,  write: 
"After  using  our 
Waterloo  Boy  12-24 
tractor  to  plow  86  acres 
of  corn  ground,  and  disc- 
ins  part  of  it,   also  run- 
ning a  10-inch  grinder,  we  are 
more  than  satisfied.  We  plowed 
in  hard  clay  and  yellow  sand.  It 
handles  three  plows  7  inches  deep 
Plows  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  an  hour,  using   two  gallons 
of  kerosene  per  hour." 


and  learn  why  it  is  preferred  by  farmers  who 

investigate.    Note  how  easily  one  man  handles 

..  -4.1   Ui       i        ju  ai  .      M      The  Waterloo  Boy  is  a  successful  kero- 

it  m  the  roughest  work,  and  how  smoothly    £  sene  burnerj  the  £rst  fcractor  0Q  thfl 

it  cuts  a  42-inch  swath  in  heavy  soil,  pull-     M   market  with  an  inbuilt  kerosene  burn 
ing  three  14-inch  plows.  f  iog  device — not  an  attachment.  All 

Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  see    M    tra<*or  buyers  appreciate  this,  in  view 
you  on  the  demonstration  grounds     M    of  the  PreseDt  hl&h  PMce  of  gasoline, 
and  give  you  courteous  attention.      W    Saves  $2  or  more  every  working  day  in 
Write  us  for  illustrated     M     °Perating  cost— from  $175  to  $195  a 
catalog  and  let  us  give     M   year   ove.r   a"y  gasoline  burner  of 
you  the  name  of  our     w    eclual  capacity 


save 


nearest  agent.  Does  the  work  of  eight  horses  in 

the  field  at  the  upkeep  cost  of  two — 
plows  eight  acres  a  day  at  fuel  cost 
oflri  cents  an  acre. 
Does  a  10-hour-day  of  threshing  on 
15  gallons  of  kerosene  and  one  quart 
of  lubricating  oil. 


Best 
Tractor 
He  Ever  Saw 


E.  Rudd.  of  Rudd, 
Iowa,  WTites:  "The 
Waterloo  Boy  Kero- 
sene Tractor  just  works 
fine.  I  pot  in  125  acres 
grain  in  a  short  time.-  I 
pulled  with  ease  one  16x16 
and  one  18  x  18  barrow  at 
full  speed  of  the  lever,  which 
would  give  8  horses  all  they  could 
do.   1  never  had  to  eiack  up  to 
rest  or  lose  any  time.   I  heartily 
recommend    the  Waterloo  Boy 
tractor.    It  is   the   best  I  ever 
saw.     I  looked  over  several  other 
tractors  before  I  bought." 


WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

1005  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo.  Iowa 


P.J.  DOWNES  &  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


'ATIONAL  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION -HUTCHINSON,  JULY  24-2  8,  1916 

KANSASFARMER 


for  the  improvement 


the  Farm  and  Home 


olume  54,  Number  30. 


TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    JULY  22,  1916 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


J 
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IN  a  democracy  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  is  the  fundamental 
right  of  every  child,  and  this  right  must  not  be  abridged. 
If  the  public  schools  of  the  city  sought  to  make  blacksmiths. of  the  sons  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  to  induce  the  sons  of  the  bank  director  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
father,  the  country  would  be  shaken  with  protest  because  the  public  school— the  most 
powerful  agency  left  us  with  which  to  promote  democracy — was  being  employed  to  destroy 
democracy. 

The  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  the  country  is  entitled  to  as  much  freedom  of  choice  of 
occupation  as  the  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  town,  and  is  entitled  to  as  substantial  help 
from  the  public  schools  in  making  an  intelligent  choice. 

The  city  children  should  be  taught  about  the  country,  its  opportunities,  its  beauties, 
its  prof  its,  and  its  advantages,  as  well  as  about  its  limitations  and  its  labors. 

It  ought  to  be  true  that  no  one  could  determine  by  their  dress,  their  manners,  or  their 
culture,  which  persons  came  from  the  country  and  which  came  from  town. 

—H.  J.  WATERS. 


CoDyrifiht.  1916.  bv  Kansas  Farmnr  Cnmnan. 
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Directors  4  1| 
of  the 
Kansas 
Rural  Credit 
Association 


Directors 
of  the 
Kansas 
Rural  Credit 
Association 


W.  M.  Price, 

State  Senator,  Pres. 
Lyon  Co.  State  Bank, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


Cbas.  F.  Scott, 
Editor  loin  Register, 
Iola,  Kan. 


J.  O.  Johnson, 

Landowner, 
•Peabody,  Kan. 


A.  L.  Sponeler, 
Sec.  Kan.  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson.  Kan. 


M.  McAuliffe, 
Pres.  Farmers  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


W.  C.  Eansdon, 
Editor  Salina  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


Again  Kansas  Leads 

The  Rural  Credit  Bill  Has  Been  Passed  by  Congress, 
Was  Signed  by  the  President,  and  Has 
Become  a  Federal  Law 

And  Kansas,  as  usual  in  all  forward  movements,  is  prepared — is  ready  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it  and  to  assume  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
greatest  Rural  Credit  System  in  the  world — to  be  the  first  unit  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  with 

The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 

Members  of  this  association  are  in  position  to  be  the  first  to  profit  by 
this  great  law.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stock-holders  held  on  July  3rd,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed: 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Directors  of  this  Association  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  through  the  proper  officers  of  the  Association,  to  apply 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  for  a  charter  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
as  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  64th  Congress,  and  when  such  charter  is  com- 
pleted to  transfer  to  said  corporation  all  of  the  assets  of  this  Association;  and  we 
the  stockholders  of  the  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  hereby  agree  to  accept 
stock  in  said  new  corporation  so  organized  in  exchange  for  the  stock  in  this 
Association  now  held  by  us." 

Securing  This  Federal  Charter  Means 

That  the  Association  will  have  power  to  issue  non-taxable  bonds  secured  by  the  first 
mortgages  on  the  farms  of  its  members.  The  government  passes  on  the  security  of  the 
mortgages  before  bonds  may  be  issued,  and  after  bonds  are  issued  hold  the  mortgages  which 

secure  them. 

The  bonds  issued  in  this  way  become  instrumentalities  of  the  Government  like  govern- 
ment bonds  or  National  Bank  notes.    They  are  free  from  Federal,  State  or  local  taxation. 

The  rate  of  interest  these  mortgages  will  bear  will  be  determined  by  the  rate  at  which 
the  bonds  are  sold.    It  is  estimated  at  from  3Vfc%  to  5%. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Burrow,  President  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Topeka:  "Bonds  of  this  character  will  be  in  great  demand  at  4^%.  They  can  be  sold  at  4%, 
but  the  market  would  naturally  be  smaller  at  this  rate." 

In  any  event  the  members  of  the  KANSAS  RURAL  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION  will  be  able 
to  secure  their  loans  for  long  terms — from  5  to  40  years — at  the  very  lowest  rate  which  can 
be  secured  on  such  bonds. 

If  You  Are  Not  a  Member  of  This  Asso- 
ciation Now  Is  the  Time  to  Join  and 
to  Share  in  Its  Benefits 

Until  the  Federal  charter  is  secured,  shares  in  the  KANSAS  RURAL 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION  will  continue  to  be  sold  at  $100  for  each  share,  pay- 
able in  four  installments  of  $25  each  within  one  year  from  date  of  making 
the  subscription.  Borrowing  members  will  be  required  to  purchase  one  share 
for  each  $2,000  they  may  want  to  borrow.  The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Associa- 
tion is  ready  to  be  the  first          .   —  _  —  —   

t0  Profit      this  great  law.   I  The  K~sas  R^aKrelit7s^ciItion, 

Share  in  Its  Benefits     1  EmP°ria> Kansas-  1 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me 

As  a  farmer  place  your  busi-  ■  your  twelve-page  booklet  which  explains  in  detail  the  • 

ness  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  I  £,an  tof  Tht  Kansas  Rura^  Credii  Association  and  tells  . 

"?      a  +v»           li     *•  '  now  *  can  become  a  member  and  enooy  the  benefits  of  I 

tne  railroad,  tne  mercnant  or  tne  tbis  co-operative  organization  of  Kansas  farmers, 

manufacturer.    This   will   mean  I  I 

success  for  you  and  independence  ■  • 

for  your  children.  I  jjamft   ■ 

SIGN  AND  I  1 

2^g£2gggJ2£22J2liE^^^         Address   | 

The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 

Dept.  K  Emporia,  Kansas 


T.  A.  McNeal,  Editor 
Mail     and  Breeze, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


R.  J.  Linscott, 

Farmer, 
Holton,  Kan. 


W.  A.  Ay  erg,  Con- 
gressman 8th  Dis- 
trict, Wichita,  Kan. 


J.  M.  Davis, 
Farmer.  State  Sena- 
tor, Bourbon  County. 


E.  E.  Frizell, 
Farmer  and  Ranch- 
man,  Lamed,  Kan. 


J.  H.  Myers, 
Farmer, 
Washington,  Kan. 
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SAVE  ALL  THE  CROP 

Crops  such  as  corn  and  the  sorghums, 
that  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  actual  dry  matter  to 
the  acre,  are  of  greatest  importance  to 
live  stock  production.  No  other  annual 
crops  grown  can  compare  with  these  in 
the  total  amount  of  feed  value  produced. 
They  are  the  great  heat-giving,  energiz- 
ing, fat-producing  feeds  for  farm  ani- 
mals, but  as  commonly  handled  a  large 
per  cent  of  their  value  is  lost. 

With  a  normal  yield  of  grain,  fully 
two-fifths  of  the  nutrient  value  of  the 
corn  plant  is  in  the  fodder  part.  When 
the  grain  yield  is  light,  which  is  often 
the  case,  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value  is  in  the  fodder  part,  and 
in  a  year  when  a  dry  spell  in  July  or 
August  prevents  grain  from  forming, 
there  may  still  be  a  large  tonnage  of 
fodder  produced.  Even  though  there  is 
no  grain,  this  fodder  has  cost  labor  and 
has  taken  plant  food  from  the  soil.  If 
grain  only  is  considered,  the  fodder  rep- 
resents an  actual  loss.  This  loss  is  tak- 
ing place  year  after  year  when  the  crop 
is  not  stored  in  a  silo  and  fed  to  live 
stock. 

The  silo  is  the  great  conserver  of 
feeding  value.  The  entire  plant  is  har- 
vested at  a  time  when  it  contains  a 
maximum  of  digestible  nutrients.  These 
are  so  preserved  in  the  silo  as  to  retain 
their  digestibility  and  palatability  for 
several  years.  This  feed  can  be  turned 
into  cash.  Stalks  left  in  the  field  are 
practically  worthless. 

If  we  were  sure  of  a  forty-  or  fifty- 
bushel  yield  of  corn  each  year,  it  would 
not  be  so  serious  a  matter,  but  fodder 
is  often  the  big  end  of  the  crop.  The 
nutrient  value  is  in  the  plant,  but  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  moisture  at  a 
critical  time  it  cannot  be  transformed 
into  grain.  The  only  way  to  get  it  is 
to  harvest  it  as  silage.  A  July  dry 
spell  does  npt  menace  the  prosperity  of 
the  man  equipped  with  a  silo  to  save 
the  feed  value  that  is  already  developed. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  feed  is  lost 
each  year  that  might  be  turned  into 
milk  or  beef  by  saving  in  the  silo  what 
is  grown. 

Including  every  item  of  expense,  silage 
does  not  cost  to  exceed  two  dollars  a 
ton  on  the  average.  It  is  difficult  to 
place  a  positive  feeding  value  on  good 
silage,  but  many  a  farmer  has  figured 
that  he  got  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
ton  for  it  by  feeding  it  to  good  live 
stock. 

The  silo  is  always  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward for  the  live  stock  farmer.  We 
almost  never  have  a  total  failure  of 
silage  crops — even  in  the  driest  parts  of 
our  state.  If  a  failure  does  occur,  the 
stock  can  be  fed  from  a  reserve  supply 
of  silage  carried  ov^r  from  a  year  of 
good  feed  crops.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  surplus  rough  feed  in  a  big  feed 
year  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  of  any 
value  a  year  later. 

The  farmer  who  makes  any  pretense 
of  handling  live  stock  is  not  fully 
equipped  until  he  has  a  silo.  Even  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  with  plastered  walls, 
makes  a  successful  silo  in  dry  sections. 

SLEEPING  PORCHES 
From  the  standpoint  of  comfort, 
nothing  adds  more  to  a  house  during 
the  summer  season  than  does  a  screened- 
in  sleeping  porch.  Even  though  the  days 
are  unbearably  hot  in  Kansas,  the  nights 
are  usually  cool,  but  without  a  sleeping 
poTch  the  coolness  of  the  night  is  not 
fully  appreciated.  The  little  room  under 
the  roof  with  only  one  window,  such  as 
the  writer  occupied  when  a  boy,  does 
not  get  cooled  off  during  the  night.  Too 
much  heat  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
roof  and  the  enclosed  air  during  the 
day,  and  even  when  it  is  cool  outside, 
the  one  who  occupies  such  a  room  will 
swelter  all  night. 

The  sleeping  porch  is  no  fad.  In  the 
towns,  houses  are  now  seldom  built 
without  them.  We  sometimes  wonder 
why  sleeping  porches  are  not  more  gen- 
erally put  on  farm  houses.  They  can 
often  be  added  to  houses  already  built, 
at  little  expense.  On  such  porch  one 
can  get  a  comfortable  night's  rest  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  It  is  so  open 
that  the  air  cools  early  in  the  evening. 
People  who  have  never  experienced  the 
yleasure  and  comfort  of  sleeping  in  the 


open,  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  a  dif- 
ference it  makes. 

Sometimes  makeshift  arrangements 
can  be  utilized,  such  as  house  tents  with 
open  sides  covered  with  mosquito  net- 
ting. We  once  visited  on  a  farm  where 
such  structure  had  been  built  on  posts 
so  that  the  floor  on  which  the  beds  were 
placed  was  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  screened  and  had  cur- 
tains that  could  be  rolled  down  and 
fastened  in  case  a  storm  came  up  in  the 
night.  All  the  boys  of  the  family  slept 
out  here  in  hot  weather.  These  sleep- 
ing quarters  did  not  cost  much,  but  in- 
sured restful,  healthy  sleep.  The  hot 
weather  can  be  stood  much  better  if  it 
is  possible  to  get  good  refreshing  sleep 
each  night. 

A  sleeping  porch  is  worth  all  it  costs 
and  more,  and  no  farm  house  should  be 
built  without  one.  A  screened-in  din- 
ing porch  is  another  great  source  of 
comfort  in  a  farm  house. 

TRAINING  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESS 

In  all  walks  of  life  the  places  of  honor 
and  influence  are  being  filled  by  men 
and  women  of  special  training.  Even  in 
the  pioneer  days  special  training  was 
recognized  and  many  of  those  who  rose 
to  prominence  and  leadership  were  men 
who  had  received  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  education. 

The  present  generation  will  find  they 
must  meet  a  keener  competition  than 
did  their  fathers  of  pioneer  days.  It  is 
a  competition  in  which  training  and  effi- 
ciency to  meet  the  conditions  as  they 
now  exist,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. There  will  be  no  opening  up  of 
new  territory  such  as  took  place  in  the 
pioneer  days.  The  present  generation 
must  make  the  most  of  present  day  con- 
ditions and  this  demands  special  train- 
ing. Those  with  untrained  hands  and 
minds  will  have  as  hard  a  time  compet- 
ing in  the  battle  of  life  as  did  the  pio- 
neers who  opened  up  the  new  territory. 

We  must  give  our  young  people  the 
fullest  opportunity  possible  to  secure 
the  needed  training  from  the  lowest 
grades  of  our  common  schools  on  up  to 
the  college  and  university,  and  including 
the  special  and  technical  schools.  We 
would  urge  upon  Kansas  Farmer  folks 
the  necessity  for  realizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  value  of  education.  We  should 
covet  the  best  possible  in  education  for 
our  children  and  not  be  content  until 
we  have  given  them  all  that  is  within 
our  power. 

SUMMER  BREEDERS'  MEETING 

The  Southeast  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  is  planning  for  a  summer 
picnic  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  fair 
grounds  at  Coffeyville,  Saturday,  July 
29.  This  is  a  splendid  idea.  Breeders 
of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  from 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Eastern  Oklahoma 
and  from  Western  Missouri  and  West- 
ern Arkansas,  should  plan  to  attend  this 
Bummer  meeting  and  make  some  new 
acquaintances  besides  enjoying  a  good 
program  by  speakers  of  note.  This  sec- 
tion is  destined  to  greatly  increase  its 
production  of  live  stock,  and  breeders 


should  be  awake  to  the  situation  and  be 
preparing  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  demand  for  better 
breeding  stock.  Getting  together  in  such 
meetings  is  a  good  way  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  situation. 

John  Keith,  the  well-known  Hereford 
breeder  of  Coffeyville,  and  the  Coffey- 
ville Commercial  Club  will  have  charge 
of  the  local  arrangements.  Those  who 
are  near  will  be  expected  to  bring  bas- 
ket lunches  with  them,  and  there  will 
be.  ample  provision  for  all  who  come 
from  a  distance. 
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MINERAL  "REQUIREMENTS  OF  COW 

A  cow  cannot  give  a  large  flow  of 
milk  without  having  plenty  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  ration.  Calcium,  magne- 
sium, and  phosphorus  are  essential  con- 
stituents of  milk,  and' unless  the  ration 
supplies  these  minerals  in  abundance 
there  cannot  be  a  heavy  flow.  Experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  that  show 
conclusively  that  mineral  matter  has  a 
most  important  place  in  milk  produc- 
tion. It  is  possible  also  that  failure  to 
breed  may  at  times  result  from  a  lack 
of  minerals  in  the  feed. 

The  Kansas  dairyman  is  especially 
fortunate  because  alfalfa  supplies  plenty 
of  ash  material,  and  cows  fed  alfalfa 
will  seldom  lack  for  mineral  matter  in 
their  ration. 

Very  heavy  producing  cows,  however, 
cannot  digest  enough  mineral  matter  to 
keep  up  the  maximum  milk  flow,  so  in 
order  to  get  a  full  flow  of  milk  from 
cows  of  such  large  capacity,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  reserve  be  stored.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  animal  to  do  this  just  as 
it  is  possible  to  lay  up  a  store  of  fat  to 
be  used  later.  A  heavy-producing  cow 
will  actually  transfer  mineral  matter 
from  the  bones  of  her  body  to  be  used 
in  making  milk.  It  is  thus  highly  im- 
portant that  milk  cows  be  fed  such  feed 
during  the  dry  period  as  will  build  up 
the  mineral  part  of  the  body. 

Nearly  all  grains  are  deficient  in  lime 
and  other  minerals.  Feeds  richest  in 
mineral  are  the  legumes — alfalfa,  clover, 
or  cowpeas.  We  habitually  think  of 
these  as  important  sources  of  protein, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  important 
sources  of  mineral  matter,  and  this  can 
be  accumulated  and  stored  in  the  body. 
Protein  cannot  be  so  stored.  Any  in 
excess  of  immediate  requirements  is 
wasted. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  dry 
cow  of  large  capacity  must  not  be  fed 
too  cheap  a  ration.  Corn  fodder,  silage, 
straw,  and  other  cheap  feeds  commonly 
used  in  maintenance  rations,  cannot  build 
up  the  animal's  reserve  of  mineral  mat- 
ter during  the  resting  period.  For  this 
reason  cows  of  large  capacity  should  be 
fed  rations  that  will  supply  them  plenty 
of  mineral  matter  during  the  dry  period. 
Unless  some  reserve  is  stored,  they  may 
not  produce  up  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity when  they  freshen. 
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A  straw  stack  in  the  pasture  is  a  fine 
thing  for  roughage,  and  shelter  for  the 
stock  cattle  in  the'  winter  time. 


A    Satisfying  Home —  the  Farmer    s  Goal 

BEFORE  farming-  as  a  business  or  profession  can  be 
considered  successful  in  the  highest  and  best  sense, 
the  profits  arising  from  production  and  distribution 
of  farm  products  must  be  shared  by  the  household. 

Good  breeds  of  live  stock  and  the  most  approved  and 
up-to-date  labor-saving  farm  implements  are  a  necessity  on 
the  farm. 

Likewise  up-to-date,  sanitary,  and  drudgery-saving  con- 
veniences are  as  appropriate  for  the  home  as  this  machinery 
is  for  the  farm. 

The  wife  and  children  must  not  be  neglected. 

The  home  is,  after  all,  the  thing  most  desirable. 

The  goal  of  the  successful  farmer  should  be  the  home 
that  satisfies,  the  home  that  is  restful,  delightful,  enjoyable 
— a  home  such  as  the  children  are  loath  to  quit,  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  but  ambitious  to  prepare  another  one 
like  it  for  themselves  on  some  other  farm. — Dr.  J.  H.  WORST. 


HOME-MADE  SHOWER  BATHS 

On  some  farms  there  are  creeks  with 
clear  pools  that  make  fine  bathing 
places,  but  these  are  not  numerous  in, 
Kansas.  On  most  of  the  farms  the  only 
chance  the  boys  have  for  a  bath  is  to 
get  into  some  hole  with  a  mud  bottom 
and,  while  they  have  considerable  fun 
paddling  in  this  muddy  hole,  it  is  not 
very  inviting. 

A  clean  shower  bath  for  summer  use 
can  be  fixed  up  at  almost  no  expense, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  men 
and  boys  who  come  in  grimy  and  sweaty 
from  the  field  should  not  make  such 
provision  for  their  comfort  and  clean- 
liness. 

On  farms  where  there  is  a  pressure 
tank  with  a  system  of  pipes  carrying 
the  water  about  the  various  farm  build- 
ings, all  that  is  required  is  to  bring  up 
a  line  of  pipe  and  equip  it  with  a 
sprinkling  device  regulated  by  a  valve. 
Holes  can  be  drilled  in  a  piece  of  pipe 
bent  in  a  circle  to  form  this  sprinkler. 
A  cement  platform  should  be  put  in 
and  arrangements  made  for  draining 
away  the  water.  If  the  supply  tank  is 
an  elevated  one,  the  water  will  usually 
not  be  too  cool  for  a  shower  bath  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Some  blankets  hung 
on  wires  can  be  used  to  enclose  such 
bath  and  the  dressing  room  connected 
with  it. 

Where  there  is  no  water  system,  an 
even  simpler  plan  can  be  used.  Get  a 
big  tin  or  galvanized  bucket  or  an  old 
milk  can  that  still  holda  water  and 
punch  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  soldering 
into  it  a  piece  of  pipe  two  inches  long. 
To  this  attach  a  piece  of  hose  four  or 
five  feet  long,  with  a  sprinkler  on  the 
end.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  arrange- 
ment, the  sprinkler  can  be  taken  from 
a  watering  can.  A  valve  must  be  put  in 
to  regulate  the  water,  or  if  the  hose  is 
light  enough  a  clothes-pin  may  be  used 
as  a  clamp.  Such  device  can  be  rigged 
up  at  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  by  filling 
it  with  water  in  the  morning  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  at  night.  A  draining  plat- 
form and  some  curtains  are  needed  to 
complete  this  home-made  shower  bath. 

These  are  only  suggestions  and  many 
modifications  might  be  made.  The  point 
we  want  to  make  is  that  such  bathing 
facil'rfcim  can  be  provided  and  at  very 
little"  <^>ense.  Win  n  one  comes  in  from 
the  field  with  clothes  saturated  with 
perspiration  and  dirty  from  head  to  feet, 
a  few  minutes  under  such  shower  as  sug- 
gested will  make  a  new  man  of  him. 
Hired  hands  will  appreciate  such  pro- 
vision for  their  comfort.  The  men  will 
not  only  be  in  better  condition  physic- 
ally for  doing  work,  but  will  feel  more 
inclined  to  exert  themselves  because  of 
the  effort  made  to  keep  them  comfort- 
able and  clean.  By  all  means,  arrange 
so  you  can  take  your  shower  bath  in 
the  summer  time,  whether  you  can  have 
a  real  bathroom  with  hot  and  cold  water 
and  sewer  connections,  or  not. 
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In  feeding  silage  at  least  two  inches 
in  depth  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  daily.  If  a  smaller  amount  is 
fed,  the  silage,  will  spoil  between  feed- 
ings. Many  silos  have  been  built  too 
large  in  diameter  for  the  stock  to  be 
fed.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  store 
as  large  a  tonnage  of  silage  as  possible, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  get  this  large  ton- 
nage by  building  a  silo  so  large  across 
that  there  will  always  be  spoiled  silage. 
Consider  this  point  carefully  in  putting 
up  a  silo.  You  can  get  increased  capac- 
ity by  increasing  the.  height  or  depth 
without  this  difficulty.  Any  silage  that 
is  left  can  be  carried  over  until  the  next 
season.  This  can  be  done  without  any 
loss  of  silage  if  some  straw  or  chaff  is 
tramped  down  on  top  of  the  silage  left, 
and  this  removed  when  the  silo  is  re- 
filled in  the.  fall.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  two  moderate-sized  silos  than  one 
that  is  too  large. 
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Some  people  always  feel  like  paupers 
and  live  in  penury,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  wealth  they  possess.  It  is 
eaid  that  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  who  was 
the  richest  woman  in  the  world  and 
•who  left  a  fortune  recently  of  $125,- 
000,000,  lived  almost  in  penury  at  times. 
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ONE  SCHOOL  IS  DOING 


DISTRICT  NO.  3,  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  FIRST  STANDARDIZED  SCHOOL  IN  STATE. — GROUNDS  PARTICULARLY  ATTRAC- 
TIVE WITH  WELL  TRIMMED  TREES,  SEATS,  CANNA  BEDS,  AND  GOOD  WALKS.  BUILDING  NOW  BEING  REMODELED. 

 IT  IS  FIXED  UP  NICELY  INSIDE.  ONE  BOY  SAID  ABOUT  THIS  SCHOOL,  "IT'S  SO  NICE  l'l>  LIKE  TO  LIVE  THERE" 


VPorh'ng  Co-Operation  on 
Part  of  Board,  Teacher, 
and  Community,  Has 
Borne  Fruit  Abundantly  in 
This  One-Teacher  District 


By  J.  A.  SHOEMAKER 

Supervisor    of    Rural  Schools 


NEW  MALDEN  School,  the  first 
standard  school  of  Atchison 
County,  located  near  Horton,  is 
the  basis  for  this  story.  It  illustrates 
what  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  coun- 
try school  Avith  a  live,  progressive 
teacher,  a  live  community,  a  good  school 
board — all  sharing  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Harold  S.  Malum  has  been  the  teacher 
in  this  district  for  the  past  two  years. 
Undoubtedly  a  very  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  what  has  been  done  is  due  to 
Mr.  Mahan's  natural  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  his  enthusiasm,  but  he  is  dis- 
posed to  give  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  excellent  school  board 
most  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been 
accomplished.  This,  in  itself,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  co-operative  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  neighborhood. 

In  all  essential  particulars  the  New 
Maiden  school  has  been  a  typical  Kan- 
sas rural  school.  It  has  had  just  an 
ordinary  building  and  ordinary  equip- 
ment. While  it  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  school — as  good  rural 
schools  go — it  had  been  content  to  do 
ordinary  work  in  the  ordinary  way. 

VALUE  OF  COMMUNITY  FAIR 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  new 
thing  attempted  has  been  done  upon  the 
advice  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  board.  No  new  venture  is 
launched  until  its  probable  value  to  the 
community  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
board  and  teacher.  This  plan  of  co- 
operation has  made  possible  their  very 
successful  community  fairs  which  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  interesting  the 
community  in  the  school  and  the  school 
in  the  activities  of  the  community.  In 
these  fairs  five  or  six  neighboring  dis- 
tricts are  invited  to  take  part  and  they 
put  on  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  made  or  pro- 
duced in  any  of  the  districts  taking  part. 
The  exhibits  are  all  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. A  nominal  prize  is  offered  to  the 
boy  or  girl  in  each  district  making  the 
best  exhibit.  At  the  beginning  of  school 
each  fall,  a  list  is  made  of  all  the  pos- 
sible exhibits  and  then  the  boys  and 
girls  place  their  names  opposite  the  en- 
tries they  will  make  and  begin  to  select 
their  products.  At  the  1914  fair  one 
boy  had  about  twenty  entries.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  exhibitor  grow  or 
make  the  product  exhibited,  but  it  must 
be  selected  in  his  own  district. 

PLACE  MADE  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING 

This  district  wanted  to  put  in  manual 
training  but  there  was  neither  room  nor 
equipment.  A  pie  social  netted  them 
enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary  tools 
to  start  the  work,  and  the  teacher  and 
pupils  made  a  bench  which  they  in- 
stalled in  the  small  entry-way  which 
had  also  served  as  a  cloak  room.  They 
sought  to  make  their  work  as  practical 
as  possible,  trying  for  the  most  part  to 
make  such  articles  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  community  in  some  way.  They 
made  road  markers  for  the  New  Maiden 
highway.  They  also  took  orders  from 
farmers  in  the  community  for  such  ar- 
ticles needed  on  the  farm  as  they  could 
make.  That  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1915  it 
was  voted  to  enlarge  the  building  in 
order  to  provide  additional  room  for  the 
manual  training  department.  At  this 
same  annual  meeting  the  people  voted  to 
increase  their  school  term  from  eight  to 
nine  months,  and  increased  the  teacher's 
salary  from  $65  to  $80  a  month. 

Their  first  plans  for  enlarging  the 
schoolhouso  were  later  considered  inade- 
quate and  they  decided  not  only  to  en- 
large it  but  to  put  a  basement  under 
the  entire  building.  The  work  of  ex- 
cavating was  all  donated  by  the  patrons 


of  the  district  and  more  than  $1,000  was 
spent  on  their  enlargement  program. 

The  basement  furnishes  a  splendid 
place  for  manual  training  work,  for  fur- 
nace and  fuel,  storage  room,  a  place  for 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
to  conduct  a  sewing  class  once  or  twice 
a  week,  a  play  room  in  bad  weather,  and 
may  also  be  used  as  a  class  room  when 
needed  for  this  purpose.  A  fifty-gallon 
galvanized  tank  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  drum  of  the  furnace,  was  placed  on 
top  of  the  furnace  and  this  utilizes  heat 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  During 
the  winter  this  tank  is  kept  full  of  good, 
clean,  hot  water  that  the  pupils  draw 
from  to  make  hot  chocolate  or  cocoa,  or 
use  for  washing  purposes  as  desired. 
Plumbing  for  toilets  was  put  in  and  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  an  additional 
$300  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stalling indoor  toilets. 

WOMEN  OF  DISTRICT  TEACH  SEWING 

They  wanted  to  introduce  sewing  in 
the  school,  but  the  teacher  did  not  feel 
competent  to  handle  this  subject.  One 
of  the  women  of  the  community — an 
excellent  seamstress  —  volunteered  to 
give  the  girls  weekly  instructions  in 
sewing.  The  past  year  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  board  members — Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Waller — has  had  charge  of  the  work  in 
sewing.  She  has  sacrificed  time  from 
her  own  housework  to  give  two  hours' 
instruction  each  week  to  the  girls  in  the 
school.  This  work  has  been  done  at  the 
school  except  when  machine  instructions 
were  to  be  given,  at  which  time  she  took 
the  class  to  her  home  near  by.  The 
work  of  these  girls  in  sewing  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  high  school,  and  it  has 
won  first  place  in  the  county  contest 
both  years. 

Their  work  in  cooking  has  been  done 
in  a  similar  manner.  Most  of  this  work 
necessarily  has  to  be  done  in  the  homes. 

HOTBED  PAYS  ASSISTANT  TEACHER 

The  past  year  the  pupils  built  a  large 
hotbed  in  which  they  produced  sweet 
potato  plants,  cabbage,  tomato,  and 
pansy  plants,  and  sold  them  to  the 
farmers  of  the  community.  They  real- 
ized enough  from  the  proceeds  of  this 


hotbed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  as- 
sistant to  the  teacher  for  about  five 
months.  This  assistant  helped  with  the 
manual  training  work  and  did  some  of 
the  teaching.  He  was  not  employed  by 
the  board  but  was  dependent  for  his  pay 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  school  in  the 
various  lines  of  activity. 

A  REAL  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Another  community  and  school  effort 
that  deserves  more  than  passing  notice 
is  the  literary  society,  which  meets  every 
two  weeks  during  the  school  year.  In 
this  "literary"  not  very  much  time  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  cow  and  the  horse,  or  sim- 
ilar time-worn  subjects,  but  topics  of 
live  community  interest  are  discussed 
and  it  has  been  made  a  vital  force  in 
working  out  some  of  the  plans  for  bet- 
ter things.  The  school  always  provides 
a  part  of  the  program  and  the  meetings 
are  always  well  attended  and  very  in- 
teresting. 

Substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  grounds  and  outbuildings. 
The  equipment  of  the  school  has  been 
increased  and  improved  and  a  very  cred- 
itable school  library  has  been  built  up 
from  25  to  134  volumes. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  an 
inventory  is  taken  of  every  article  of 
school  equipment  and  this  inventory  is 
filed  with  the  board. 

HEALTH  EXAMINATIONS  MADE 

The  physical  welfare  of  the  children 
has  not  been  neglected.  During  the  past 
year  the  school  board  employed  a  phy- 
sician to  make  a  physical  examination 
of  every  child  in  the  school  and  numer- 
ous cases  of  adenoids,  bad  teeth,  defec- 
tive vision,  etc.,  were  discovered,  which 
have  since  received  proper  treatment. 
This  cost  the  district  $20,  the  work  re- 
quiring one  full  day. 

SCHOOL  HAS  BOOSTER  CLUB 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this 
school  is  its  "Booster  Club,"  an  organ- 
ization of  the  pupils.  It  has  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  other  usual  offi- 
cers, and  meets  every  two  weeks.  The 
children  are  given  some  parliamentary 
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drill,  are  taught  to  get  up  and  talk  be- 
fore their  fellow  pupils  and  develop  their 
initiative,  and  push  for  their  school  and 
community.  The  president  of  the  club 
appoints  committees  to  look  after  the 
roads  each  way  from  the  schoolhouse,  see 
that  loose  rocks  are  thrown  out,  bridges 
mended,  ask  that  roads  be  dragged,  and 
in  general  look  after  community  im- 
provements. 

Most  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  are 
active  members  in  the  clubs  in -canning, 
sewing,  corn  growing,  and  pig  raising. 
Through  this  work  they  have  found  new 
interest  in  some  of  the  commonplace 
duties  of  rural  boys  and  girls. 

"THREE  R'S"  ARE  NOT  NEGLECTED 

Perhaps  someone  may  wonder  what 
the  pupils  have  been  doing  in  the  way 
of  actual  school  work  all  this  time,  and 
whether  or  not  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
school  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of 
through  these  various  other  activities. 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  the  returns  from  the  diploma 
examination  this  last  spring.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  school  were  candidates  for 
graduation  and  all  were  successful  with 
very  creditable  grades.  This  shows  that 
if  properly  handled  the  vocational  work 
in  the  rural  school  does  not  detract  from 
the  regular  studies,  but  that  arithmetic, 
geography,  physiology,  and  the  other 
subjects  studied  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning  and  a  more  vital  interest  when 
hitched  up  in  some  way  to  the  life  of 
the  community.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  worth  while  in  the  common 
school  curriculum  has  been  neglected  in 
this  school. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
work  the  New  Maiden  school  and  com- 
munity have  been  doing  the  past  two 
years. 

COMMUNITY'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

Can  this  work  be  duplicated  *in  the 
average  community?  That  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  upon  the  ability  of 
the  teacher  to  organize  and  lead  the 
community  to  see  the  desirability  of 
work  of  this  nature,  and  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  community  and  school 
board  to  co-operate  in  working  out  the 
plans.  Undoubtedly  in  practically  every 
school  district  there  is  some  woman  who 
is  a  particularly  good  cook  or  a  particu- 
larly good  seamstress,  and  some  man 
who  has  a  superior  working  knowledge 
of  some  line  of  farming  or  who  is  skilled 
in  wood  work.  In  our  one-teacher 
schools  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure 
and  hold  a  teacher  who  is  capable  of 
doing  satisfactory  work  in  all  of  these 
lines,  but  if  some  way  can  be  found  to 
utilize  the  local  talent  through  the 
splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  exempli- 
fied in  the  New  Maiden  community,  one 
of  our  greatest  rural  prob^ms  will  have 
been  solved. 


In  Rush  County  five  districts  eonsol  - 
dated  without  one  dissenting  vote.  A 
delegation  representing  all  the  districts 
was  sent  to  visit  the  Rozel  school  in 
Pawnee  County  and  all  came  back  with 
very  favorable  reports  of  the  work  doie 
there.  The  consolidated  district  is  now 
erecting  at  Alexander,  a  building  which 
will  cost  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

There  are  about  forty  rural  hiph 
schools  in  the  state  at  the  present  tirce. 

Reno  County  stands  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  rural  high  schools  and  in  the  nurn-l 
ber  of  standard  schools. 


CONSOLIDATED  school  at  Rozel,  Pawnee  County.  Building  cost  $20,- 
000.  Gymnasium  in  basement,  also  dry  toilet  system,  and  engine 
for  pumping  water  into  pressure  tank.  Building  heated  by  steam. 
Running  water  on  both  floors.  There  are  six  class  rooms,  and  an  audito- 
rium across  north  side  second  floor.  All  rooms  are  well  lighted.  Three 
teachers  for  grades,  three  for  high  school.  Three  wagons  andTone  auto- 
mobile carry  children  back  and  forth. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm— Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


SCENE  AT  TRACTOR  PLOWING  EXHIBITION  HELD  IN  HUTCHINSON  LAST  YEAR. — THE  DEMONSTRATION  TO  BE  nF.LD  NHXT 
WEEK  WILL  BE  ON  A  LARGER  SCALE  THAN  THE  ONE  OK  A   YEAR  AGO. — IT  IS  AN  EVENT  OF  GREAT  DDL' CATION  A  L  VALUE 


SOME  of  our  readers  who  dehorned 
their  peach  trees  last  spring  are 
asking  how  to  handle  them  this 
summer. 

Dehorned  trees  throw  up  a  very  dense 
growth  of  branches.  There  will  be  twice 
as  many  new  limbs  as  should  be  left. 
This  dense  growth  must  be  thinned  out 
so  the  air  and  sunlight  can  get  down 
into  the  center  of  the  tree.  The  tend- 
ency of  these  limbs  is  to  grow  straight 
up.  Strong  inside  branches  growing 
straight  up  may  be  tipped  back  to  out- 
side growing  branches.  By  giving  this 
strong  new  growth  plenty  of  room,  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  buds  will  develop. 
If  left  in  the  dense  condition  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  grow,  without  atten- 
tion, the  fruit  buds  cannot  develop  and 
mature  properly. 

Why  Plow  Early? 

M.  T.  L.,  Geary  County,  asks  why  it 
would  not  be  better  to  let  a  big  growth 
of  weeds  develop  before  plowing,  so  as 
to  add  a  lot  of  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  all  the  vege- 
table growth  possible  into  the  soil,  but 
if  wheat  is  to  be  planted  this  fall  the 
weeds  will  use  up  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  that  the  wheat  will  need  at 
seeding  time.  It  takes  from  500  to  700 
tons  of  water  to  produce  a  ton  of  dry 
weeds.  This  should  be  saved  for  the 
crop.  If  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow, 
they  will  not  only  rob  the  soil  of  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  but  will  use  up  much 
available  plant  food.  This  will  not  be 
returned  to  the  soil  until  they  have  de- 
cayed and  that  will  be  too  late  for  the 
wheat.  Wheat  seeded  on  land  where  a 
big  growth  of  weeds  has  been  turned 
under  late  in  the  season,  will  make  .a 
poor  start  and  is  very  likely  to  winter- 
kill. 

There  is  another  good  reason  for  plow- 
ing before  a  large  weed  growth  can  de- 
velop, and  that  is  to  bury  the  Hessian 
fly  flaxseeds  now  in  the  stubble.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  plow  early,  as  it  may  be 
on  many  farms,  a  good  disking  will  se- 
cure some  of  the  benefits  of  early  culti- 
vation. Ground  that  is  disked  imme- 
diately after  harvest  can  be  plowed 
later  when  undisked  ground  will  be  so 
dry  and  hard  that  it  cannot  be  plowed 
at  all.  A  good  disking  will  thus  often 
make  it  possible  to  plow  land  in  good 
shape  a  little  later,  when,  without  the 
disking,  the  work  would  have  to  wait 
for  fall  rains. 

We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
either  disk  or  plow  his  land  at  once  if 
he  expects  to  sow  wheat  this  fall. 


Emergency  Feed  Crops 

S.  T.  M.,  Miami  County,  writes  that 
due  to  poor  seed,  a  field  of  Orange;  cane 
he  had  planted  for  silage  is  a  complete 
failure.  He  turned  under  the  weeds  that 
had  started  by  plowing  the  ground 
rather  shallow,  and  wants  to  plant  some- 
thing that  will  stand  a  chance  of  mak- 
ing some  feed  before  frost. 

Feterita  is  probably  as  good  a  crop  as 
he  could  use  in  this  field.  It  matures 
very  quickly  and  while  it  is  not  consid- 
ered as  good  a  silage  crop  as  is  cane  or 
kafir,  it  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
H.  M.  Hill  of  Wilson  County  has  used 
feterita  for  silage  and  has  found  it  is 
eaten  readily  by  the  stock.  Other  stock- 
men have  made  similar  reports.  It  cau 
be  depended  upon  as  an  emergency  crop 
at  this  late  date.  It  should  be  drilled  in 
rows  and  cultivated  the  same  as  cane 
or  kafir. 

Sudan  grass  is  another  crop  that  will 
mature  very  quickly  and  make  a  fine 
quality  of  feed.  It  is  more  of  a  hay 
crop  than  is  feterita.  Early  Amber  cane 
cau  be  drilled  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 


75  to  100  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and 
make  some  good  feed  before  frost  in 
Southeast  and  Southern  Kansas.  New 
Era  or  other  early  varieties  of  cowpeas 
drilled  in  a  good  seed  bed  at  the  rate  of 
three  pecks  to  one  and  one-half  bushels 
to  the  acre,  will  make  good  forage,  al- 
though not  likely  to  mature  much  seed. 
They  are  richer  in  protein  than  are  the 
other  crops  mentioned  and  arc  thus  more 
valuable  for  feed,  pound  for  pound. 
They  can  be  harvested  as  a  hay  crop, 
grazed  with  stock,  or  turned  under  for 
green  manure. 

Sometimes  cowpeas  and  cane  are  sown 
together  with  good  results.  A  success- 
ful method  is  to  drill  the  cowpeas  three 
or  four  days  ahead  of  the  cane  in  rows 
the  width  of  ordinary  corn  rows.  The 
seed  can  be  drilled  between  these 
rows  with  a  one-'iorse  grain  drill  or 
some  of  the  hoes  or  disks  can  be  removed 
from  an  ordinary  grain  drill  so  the  rows 
of  peas  will  not  be  disturbed.  If  the 
cowpeas  and  cane  are  sown  at  the  same 
time,  the  cane  will  make  the  ranker 
growth  and  smother  the  peas. 

On  stock  farms  such  emergency  crops 
always  come  in  handy  and  it  will  pay  to 
utilize  any  land  available  for  the  grow- 
ing of  late  feed  crops.  Such  land  might 
far  better  be.  growing  a  feed  crop  than 
producing  weeds. 

Watch  Sheep  for  Maggots 

R.  L.,  Johnson  County,  asks  what  to 
do  for  maggots  in  sheep. 

Lambs  are  likely  to  be  bothered  with 
maggots  at  this  time  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially those  that  have  just  been  docked 
or  castrated.  Maggots  will  develop  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  they  get 
into  patches  of  clotted  filth  about  the 
hind  quarters  and  spread  and  make  bad 
sores  if  not  checked. 

To  clean  out  maggots,  pour  on  them 
lysol,  creolin,  or  other  strong  dip,  full 
strength.  Several  applications  may  be 
necessary.  When  the  maggots  are  all 
killed,  use  a  healing  salve  on  the  wound. 
Sheep  and  lambs  should  be  watched 
closely  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
maggots  destroyed  before  they  do  serious 
harm. 


Barbed  Wire  Injuries 

Many  inquiries  are  made  at  this  time 
of  the  year  relative  to  the  treatment  for 
barbed  wire  cuts  on  horses. 

These  injuries  are  always  dangerous, 
however  slight.  Frequently  they  are 
neglected  and  the  future  usefulness  of 
the  horse  is  greatly  impaired. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  treating  such 
an  injury  is  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Some- 
times quite  large  arteries  are  cut.  If  on 
a  leg,  a  tight  bandage  between  the 
wound  and  the  body  will  check  the  flow 
of  the  blood.  The  bleeding  from  slight 
wounds  may  be  stopped  by  bandaging  a 
layer  of  cotton  tightly  over  it. 

After  the  bleeding  has  been  stopped  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water — two  parts  of  carbolic  acid  to  98 
of  water — should  be  used  to  cleanse  and 
disinfect  the  wound.  Loose  shreds  of 
flesh  or  skin  should  be  cut  off  with  scis- 
sors. In  healing  small  surface  cuts,  a 
healing  powder  which  can  be  procured 
from  a  veterinarian  should  be  applied 
once  a  day,  keeping  a  layer  of  cotton 
over  the  injury  with  a  bandage  until  it 
has  healed  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
infection. 

Large  and  deep  wounds  require  in  ad- 
dition to  the  treatment  already  sug- 
gested, the  use  of  stitches  T;o  hold  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  lower 
part  of  a  cut  should  always  be  left  open 
so  that  the  pus  that  forms  can  escape. 

The  most  dangerous  wire  cuts  are 
those  near  -joints,  and  in  treating  these 
and  also  the  deeper  flesh  wounds  it  is 


best  to  consult  a  good  veterinarian.  A 
stiffened  or  enlarged  joint  greatly  re- 
duces the  value  of  a  horse  and  fre- 
quently through  proper  treatment  such 
outcome  may  be  avoided. 

Fire  Blight 

'  V.  B.  N.,  Stafford  County,  writes  that 
twigs  are  dying  on  some  of  his  six-year- 
old  apple  trees.  He  can  find  no  signs 
of  insect  injury,  and  asks  what  to  do. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Prof.  Al- 
bert Dickens  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  who  replied  as  follows: 

"Your  trees  are  undoubtedly  affected 
with  fire  blight.  This  disease  has  been 
very  common  the  past  two  seasons.  It 
is  not  as  serious  on  apple  trees  as  pear 
trees  and  apple  trees  commonly  outgrow 
the  disease.  It  is  much  more  serious  in 
its  work  on  young  trees  than  on  trees 
of  mature  age,  although  there  are  some 
varieties  such  as  the  Jonathan  and 
Maiden  Blush  that  seem  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  Jonathan  trees  will  bear  a 
good  crop  of  apples  at  the  same  time 
the  smaller  twigs  are  affected  with  the 
blight. 

"Fire  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease  af- 
fecting the  pomaceous  fruits,  especially 
the  pear  and  the  apple,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  sometimes  called  'pear  and 
apple  blight,'  a  distinctly  different  dis- 
ease, so  it  should  not  be  used.  The  fire 
blight  is  caused  by  myriads  of  minute 
organisms,  living  in  the  bark  and  the 
cambium  just  beneath  it.  The  disease 
has  been  known  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  but  its  true  cause  has  been  known 
only  since  1878,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Professor  Burrill  of  Illinois.  The 
blight  affects  the  tree  in  various  ways 
and  is  hence  known  as  'twig  blight,' 
'flower  blight,'  and  'branch'  or  'trunk 
blight,'  according  to  the  part  of  the  tree 
affected. 

"The  twig  blight  causes  the  leaves  to 
turn  brown  and  the  smaller  twigs  to  die. 
The  dead  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  dur- 
ing the  following  winter,  giving  the 
tree  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched.  The  organisms  generally  en- 
ter the  twigs  through  their  stigma  and 
nectar  glands  and  with  the  undeveloped 
fruit,  remain  on  the  tree  through  the 
winter.  The  trunk  blight  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  pear  than  in  the  apple,  and 
causes  whole  limbs  to  turn  brown.  The 
younger  growth  is  affected  first  and 
brown  spots  appear  on  the  bark.  Later 
it  is  found  to  have  tiny  drips  of  sap 
exuding  all  over  the  diseased  area  and 
the  disease  spreads  to  the  larger  limbs. 
The  exuded  sap  is  alive  with  the  organ- 
isms which  produce  the  disease.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  this,  one  means  of  dis- 
semination. Bees  and  other  insects  feed 
on  this  sap,  and  carry  away  the  bacteria 
clinging  to  their  mouth  parts.  They  are 
forced  into  a  healthy  flower  and  the  or- 
ganisms left  there  to  cause  flower  blight. 
It  has  been  proved  that  fire  blight  is 
found  more  frequently  around  the  bee 
hives  than  in  portions  of  the  orchard 
more  remote  from  them,  thus  giving 
practical  evidence  of  this  theory  of.  dis- 
semination. 

"Another  means  of  dissemination  is 
supposed  to  be  high  winds.  One  of  the 
most  easily  avoided  modes  of  infection 
is  that  of  the  pruning  knife.  Cutting 
through  diseased  and  then  through 
healthy  tissue  without  sterilizing  the 
instrument  after  the  first  cutting  car- 
ries the  germ  into  the  tissue  of  the  sec- 
ond limb.  After  cutting  through  the 
diseased  tissue,  the  instrument  should 
be  sterilized  by  passing  through  a  flame, 
wiping  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  kero- 
sene, immersed  in  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  otherwise  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

"Since  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  be- 


low the  outer  coat  of  bark,  spraying  is 
useless  as  a  preventive  or  remedy.  Care- 
ful and  persistent  pruning  is  the  only 
means  found  effective  in  combating  this 
pest.  All  affected  parts  should  be  cut 
off  just  before  the  trees  come  in  bloom. 
Some  authorities  strongly  recommend 
painting  the  cut  ends  of  the  limbs  where 
the  vascular  bundles  are  exposed,  as  the 
germs  can  enter  and  infect  the  trees 
through  any  wound  in  the  bark.  In  the 
case  of  twig  and  flower  blight,  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  apple,  this 
painting  is  not  practical,  but  in  the  pear 
where  it  is  most  frequently  the  larger 
limbs  that  are  affected,  this  may  be 
practiced.  The  diseased  tissue  should 
be  cut  away  several  inches  below  all  dis- 
colorations,  as  the  disease  spreads  down 
the  branches  and  the  organisms  may  be 
present  in  apparently  healthy  tissue. 
The  second  pruning  should  be  done  about 
two  weeks  after  blooming,  by  which 
time  the  affected  flowers  will  have 
turned  brown.  The  trees  should  be  ex- 
amined a  third  time  just  before  the 
leaves  drop  in  the  fall,  and  all  diseased 
tissue  removed.  The  diseased  parts 
which  have  been  cut  away  should  be  at 
once  carefully  collected  and  burned  to 
prevent  their  serving  as  a  source  of  fur- 
ther infection.  The  work  should  be  done 
at  the  proper  time,  and  very  carefully 
done." 


Two-Row  Tools 

J.  B.,  Nebraska,  asks  if  it  is  practical 
to  use  two-row  listers  and  two-row  cul- 
tivators on  rolling  ground. 

Farmers  are  up  against  the  labor 
proposition  these  days  and  every  effort 
possible  must  be  made  to  use  tools  that 
will  increase  the  man's  efficiency.  It  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  a  farmer  can  hope 
to  become  very  successful.  We  would 
certainly  advise  that  the  two-row  tools 
be  used  if  the  labor  shortage  is  a  factor 
in  conducting  this  farm  and  the  land  is 
not  so  rough  and  uneven  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  operate  them  successfully. 
This  is  a  point  we  cannot  answer  pos- 
itively. 

Perhaps  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
try  a  two-row  cultivator  or  lister  before 
buying.  Sometimes  a  little  investigation 
around  the  neighborhood  will  help  solve 
such  problems.  Men  may  be  found  who 
are  successfully  using  two-row  tools 
under  the  same  conditions  prevailing  on 
our  correspondent's  farm.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  find  out  what  other  farm- 
ers are  doing  in  a  community.  A  lot  of 
valuable  experience  goes  to  waste  be- 
cause it  is  not  passed  on  to  others. 


Caring  for  Alfalfa  Pasture 

L.  R.  S.,  Allen  County,  asks  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  killing  his  alfalfa  by  pas- 
turing it  too  closely  with  hogs.  Wher- 
ever possible,  enough  alfalfa  should  bo 
enclosed  for  the  hogs  so  that  a  half  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre  can  be  cut  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season  in  the 
pasture.  When  cut  for  hay,  the  whole 
pasture  will  be  grazed  much  more  uni- 
formly. In  a  pasture  where  there  is  not 
enough  alfalfa  left  to  pay  to  put  it  up 
for  hay,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  over  it 
with  the  mower  if  there  are  many 
patches  that  are  not  grazed  close.  Th'jse 
patches  that  have  grown  up  and  become 
tough  will  send  up  new  shoots  and  the 
hogs  will  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  other 
places  where  previously  they  had  been 
grazing  too  closely. 

A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  is  worth  too 
much  to  permit  its  being  injured  by  too 
heavy  pasturing.  Dividing  the  hog  pas- 
ture into  two  parts  will  help  some,  as 
the  hogs  can  be  turned  from  one  part  to 
the  other.  One  section  will  thus  have  a 
chance  to  recover  while  the  other  is  be- 
ing grazed. 
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CAN  HE  RIDE?"  SHOUTED 
COLLIE,  WILD  TEARS  OF 
JOY    IN    HIS  EYES 


BEGAN  IN  OUR  LAST  ISSUE. 

CHAPTER  IV 

"ANY  ROAD,  AT  ANY  TIME,  FOR  ANYWHERE" 

fp-w-^HE  boy  Collie  took  the  empty 
tomato-can  and  went  for  water 
*  with  which  to  put  out  the  fire. 
Louise  and  Overland  Red  gazed  silently 
at  the  youthful  figure  crossing  the 
meadow.  The  same  thought  was  in  both 
their  hearts — that  the  boy's  chance  in 
life  was  still  ahead  of  him.  Something 
of  this  was  in  the  girl's  level  gray  eyes 
as  she  asked,  "Why  did  you  come  up 
here,  so  far  from  the  town  and  the  rail- 
road?" 

"We  generally  don't,"  replied  Overland 
Red.  "We  ain't  broke.  Collie's  got 
some  money.  We  got  out  of  grub  from 
comin'  up  here.  We  come  up  to  see  the 
scenery.  I  ain't  kiddin';  we  sure  did! 
'Course,  speakin'  in  general,  a  free  lunch 
looks  better  to  me  any  day  than  the 
Yosemite — but  that's  because  I  need  the 
lunch.  You  got  to  be  fed  up  to  it  to 
enjoy  scenery.  Now,  on  the  road  we're 
look  in'  at  lots  of  it  every  day,  but  we 
ain't  seein'  much.  But  give  me  a  good 
feed  and  turn  me  loose  in  the  Big  Show 
Pasture  where  the  Bridal  Veil  is  weepin' 
jealous  of  the  Cathedral  Spires,  and  the 
Big  Trees  is  too  big  to  be  jealous  of 
anything,  where  Adam  would  'a'  felt  old 
the  day  he  was  born — jest  take  off  my 
hobbles  and  turn  me  out  to  graze  there, 
and  feed,  and  say,  lady,  I  scorn  the  idea 
of  doin'  anything  but  decomposin'  my 
lectin's  and  smokin'  and  writin'  po'try. 
I  been  there!  There's  where  I  writ  the 
Bong  called  'Beat  It,  Bo.'  Mebby  you 
heard  of  it." 

"No,  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

The  fire  steamed  and  spluttered  as 
Collie  extinguished  it.  Overland  Red 
handed  the  tobacco  and  papers  to  him. 

"About  comin'  up  this  here  trail?"  he 
resumed  as  the  boy  stretched  beside 
them  on  the  warm  earth.  "Well,  Miss» 
it  was  four  years  ago  that  I  picked  up 
Collie  here  at  Albuquerque.  His  pa 
died  sudden  and  left  the  kid  to  find  out 
what  a  hard  map  this  ole  world  is.  We 
been  across,  from  Frisco  to  New  Yqtk, 
twice  since  then,  and  from  SeattleCto 
San  Diego  on  the  side,  and  'most  every- 
where in  California,  it  bein'  my  native' 
Btate  and  the  best  of  the  lot.  You  see, 
€ollie,  he's  gettin'  what  you  might  call 
a  liberated  education,  full  of  big  ideas — 
ao  dinky  stuff.  Yes,  I  picked  him  up 
at  Albuquerque,  a  half-starved,  skinny 
little  cuss  that  was  cryin'  and  beggin' 
me  to  get  him  out  of  there." 

"Albuquerque?"  queried  Louise. 

"Uhuh.  Later,  comin'  acrost  the  Mo- 
(jave,  we  got  thrun  off  a  freight  by  mis- 
take for  a  couple  of  sewin'-machines 
that  we  was  ridin'  with  to  Barstow,  so 
the  tickets  on  the  crates  said.  That 
was  near  Daggett,  by  a  water-tank.  It 
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was  hotter  than  settin'  on  a  stove  in 
Death  Valley  at  12  o'clock  Sunday  noon. 
We  beat  it  for  the  next  town,  afoot. 
Collie  commenced  to  give  out.  He  was 
pretty  tender  and  not  strong.  I  lugged 
him  some  and  he  walked  some.  He  was 
talkin'  of  green  grass  and  cucumbers  in 
the  ice-box  and  ice-cream  and  home  and 
the  Maumee  River,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
things  you  can't  find  in  the  desert.  Well, 
I  got  him  to  his  feet  next  mornin'.  We 
had  some  trouble,  and  was  detained  a 
spell  in  Barstow  after  that.  They 
couldn't  prove  nothin',  so  they  let  us  go. 
Then  Collie  got  to  talkin'  again  about  a 
California  road  that  wiggled  up  a  hill 
and  through  a  canon,  and  had  one  of 
these  here  ole  Mission  bells  where  it  lit 
off  for  the  sky-ranch.  Funny,  for  he 
was  never  in  California  then.  Mebby  it 
was  the  old  post-card  he  got  at  Albu- 
querque. You  see  his  pa  bought  it  for 
him  'cause  he  wanted  it.  He  was  only 
a  kid  then.  Collie,  he  says  it's  the  only 
thing  his  pa  ever  did  buy  for  him,  and 
so  he  kept  it  till  it  was  about  wore  out 
from  lookin'  at  it.  But  considerin'  how 
his  pa  acted,  I  guess  that  was  about  all 
Collie  needed  to  remember  him  by.  Any- 
how, he  dreamed  of  that  road,  and  told 
me  so  much  about  it  that  I  got  to  lookin' 
for  it  too.  I  knowed  of  the  old  El  Cam- 
ino  Real  and  the  bells,  so  we  kept  our 
eye  peeled  for  that  particular  dream 
road,  kind  of  for  fun.  We  found  her 
yesterday." 

"What,  this?  The  road  to  our 
ranch  ?" 

"Uhuh.  Collie,  he  said  so  the  minute 
we  got  in  that  canon.  Moonstone  Canon, 
you  said.  We're  restin'  up  and  enjoyin' 
the.  scenery.  We  need  the  rest,  for  only 
last  week  we  resigned  from  doin'  a  stunt 
in  a  movin'-picture  outfit.  They  wanted 
somebody  to  do  native  sons.  We  said 
we  didn't  have  them  kind  of  clothes,  but 
the  foreman  of  the  outfit  says  we'd  do 
fine  jest  as  we  was.  It  was  fierce — 
and,  believe  me,  lady,  I  been  through 
some!    I  been  through  some! 

"They  was  two  others  in  checker 
clothes  and  dip-lid  caps,  and  they  wasn't 
native  sons.  They  acted  like  sons  of — 
I'd  hate  to  tell  you  what,  Miss — to  the 
chief  dollie  in  the  show.  They  stole  her 
beau  and  tied  him  to  the  S.  P.  tracks; 
kind  of  loose,  though.  She  didn't  seem 
to  care.  She  jest  stood*  around  chcwin' 
gum  and  rollin'  her  lamps  at  the  head 
guy.  Then  the  movin'-picture  express, 
which  was  a  retired  switc  h  engine  hooked 
onto  a  Swede  observation  car,  backs 
down  on  Adolphus,  and  we  was  to  rush 
Tip  like — pretty  fast,  and  save  his  life. 

"She  was  a  sassy  little  chicken  with 
blond  feathers  and  a  three-quarter  rig 
skirt.  She  had  a  regular  strawberry- 
ice-crcam-soda  complexion,  and  her  eyes 
looked  like  a  couple  of  glass  alleys  with 
electric  lights  in  'em.  I  wondered  if  she 
took  'em  out  at  night  to  go  to  sleep  or 
nnly  switched   off  the  current.  Any- 
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how,  up  she  rides  in  a  big  reddish  kind 
of  automobile  and  twists  her  hands 
round  her  wrists  and  looks  up  the  track 
and  down  the  track  and  sees  us  and  says, 
'Oh,  w'ich  way  has  he  went?  W'ich  way 
did  Disgustus  Adolphus  beat  it  to?'  And 
chewin'  gum  right  on  top  of  that,  too. 
It  was  tough  on  us,  Miss,  but  we  needed 
the  money. 

"  'Bout  the  eighteenth  time  she  comes 
coughin'  up  in  that  old  one-lung  ma- 
chine— to  get  her  expression  right,  so 
the  boss  kept  hollerin' — why,  I  gets  sick 
and  tired.  If  there's  anything  doin', 
why,  I'm  game,  but  such  monkey  in'! 
There  was  that  picture-machine  idiot 
workin'  the  crank  as  if  he  was  shellin' 
a  thicket-full  of  Injuns  with  a  Gatling, 
and  his  fool  cap  turned  round  with  the 
lid  down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  me 
and  Collie,  the  only  sensible-actin'  ones 
of  the  lot,  because  we  was  actin'  nat- 
ural, jest  restin'.  I  got  sick  and  tired. 
The  next  time  up  coughs  that  crippled- 
u p  automobile  with  the  mumps  on  its 
front  tire,  and  she  says,  'Where,  oh, 
where  has  he  went?'  I  ups  and  says, 
'Crazy,  Miss,  and  can  you  blame  him?'< 

"She  didn't  see  no  joke  in  that,  so  the,, 
boss  he  fired  us.  He  wasn't  goin'  to 
pay  us  at  that,  but  I  picks  up  the  little 
picture-machine  box  and  I  swings  her 
up  over  the  track  kind  of  suggestive 
like.  'One!'  said  I.  'Do  we  get  our 
money?' 

"  'Drop  that  machine!'  says  he,  rushin' 
up  to  me. 

"  'I'm  a-goin'  to,'  says  I,  'good  and 
hard.  Think  again,  while  I  count.  Do 
we  -get  our  money?' 

"'You  get  pinched!'  says  he. 

"  'Two,'  says  I,  and  I  swings  the  box 
up  by  the  legs. 

"'Hole  on!'  yells  the  boss.  'Pay  the 
mutt,  Jimmy,  and,  for  Gord  sake,  get 
that  machine  before  he  ruins  the  best 
reel  we  made  yet!' 

"We  got  paid." 

"But  the  bell  and  Moonstone  Canon?" 
questioned  Louise,  glancing  back  at 
Boyar  grazing  down  the  meadow. 

"Sure!  Well,  we  flopped  near  here 
that  night—" 

"Flopped?" 

"Uhuh.  Let's  see,  you  ain't  hep  to 
that,  are  you?  Why,  we  crawled  to  the 
hay,  hit  the  feathers,  pounded  our  ear — 
er — went  to  bed!  That's  what  it  used 
to  be.  Well,  in  the  morning,  me  and 
Collie  got  some  sardines  and  crackers  to 
the  store  and  a  little  coffee.  It  was 
goin'  over  there  that  we  seen  the  bell 
and  the  road  and  the  whole  works.  I 
got  kind  of  interested  myself  in  that 
canon.  I  never  saw  so  many  moon- 
stones layin'  right  on  top  the  gravel,  and 
I  been  in  Mex.,  too.  We  liked  it  and 
we  stayed  over  last  night,  expectin'  to 
be  gone  by  now." 

"And  when  you  leave  here?"  queried 
Louise. 

"Same  old  thing,"  replied  Overland 
cheerfully.  "I  know  the  ropes.  Collie 
works  by  spells.  Oh,  we're  livin',  and 
that's  all  you  need  to  do  in  California." 

"And  that  is  all — now  that  you  have 
found  the  road?" 

"Oh,  the  road  is  like  all  of  them 
dreams,"  said  Overland.  "Such  things 
are  good  for  keepin'  people  interested  in 
somethin'  till  it's  done,  that's  all.  It 
was  fun  at  first,  lookin'  up  every  arroyo 
and  slit  in  the  hills,  till  we  found  it. 
Same  as  them  marriages  on  the  desert, 
after  that." 

"Marriages?" 

"Uhuh.  Seein'  water  what  ain't  there, 
like." 

"Oh,  mirages!"  And  Louise  laughed 
joyfully. 

"I  don't  see  no  joke,"  said  Overland, 
aggrieved. 

"T  really  beg  your  pardon." 

"That's  all  right,  Miss.  But  what 
would  you  call  it?" 

"Oh,  an  illusion,  a  mirage,  something 
that  seems  to  be,  but  that  is  not." 

"I  don't  see  where  it's  got  anything 
on  marriages,  then,  do  you?  But  I 
ain't  generally  peppermistic.  I  believe 
in  folks  and  things,  although  I'm  old 
enough  to  know  better." 

"I'm  glad  you  believe  in  folks,"  said 
Louise.    "So  do  I." 

"It's  account  of  bein'  a  potc,  I  guess," 
sighed  the.  tramp.  "  'Course  I  ain't  a 
professional.  They  got  to  have  a  license. 
I  never  took  out  one,  not  havin'  the 
money.  Anyway,  if  I  did  have  enough 
monej*  for  a  regular  license,  I'd  start  a 
saloon  and  live  respectable." 
You're  real  California  stork.    Knowed  it 


the  minute  I  set  eyes  on  you.  Besides, 
you  passed  us  the  smokes." 

"Red,  you  shut  up!" 

Overland  turned  a  blue,  astonished 
eye  on  Collie.  "Why,  kiddo,  what's  bitin' 
you  ?* 

"Because  the  lady  give  us  the  mak- 

"Won't  you  quote  something?"  And 
the  girl  smiled  bewitchingly.  "Boyar 
and  I  must  go  soon.    It's  getting  hot." 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  you're  goin',  Miss, 
ings  don't  say  she  smokes,  does  it?" 

Overland  grunted.  "Because  you're 
foolish  with  the  heat,  don't  say  I  am, 
does  it?  Them  sandwiches  has  gone  to 
your  head,  Chico.  Who  said  she  did 
smoke?" 

Louise,  grave-eyed,  watched  the  two 
men,  Overland  sullen  and  scowling,  Col- 
lie fierce  and  flaming. 

"We  ain't  used  to — to  real  ladies," 
apologized  Overland.  "We  could  do 
better  if  we  practiced  up." 

"Of  course!"  said  Louise,  smiling. 
"But  the  poetry." 

"U-m-m,  yes.  The  po'try.  What'll  I 
give  her,  Collie?" 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  the  boy.  "You 
might  try  'Casey  Jones.'  It's  better'n 
anything  you  ever  wrote." 

"That?  I  guess  not!  That  ain't  her 
style.  I  mean  one  of  my  own — some- 
thin'  good." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  'Toledo  Blake,'" 
mumbled  Collie. 

"Nope!  But  I  guess  the  'Grand  Old 
Privilege'  will  do  for  a  starter." 

"Oh,  good!"  And  Louise  clapped  her 
hands.  "The  title  is  splendid.  Is  the 
poem  original?" 

The  tramp  bowed  a  trifle  haughtily. 
"Original?  Me  life's  work,  lady."  And 
he  awkwardly  assayed  to  button  a  but- 
tonless  coat,  coughed,  waved  his  half- 
consumed  cigarette  toward  the  skies,  and 
began — 

"Folks  say  we  got  no  morals — that  they  all 
fell  in  the  soup; 
And  no  conscience — so  the  would-be  good- 
ies say; 

And  I  guess  our  good  intentions  did  jest  up 

and  flew  the  coop, 
While  we  stood  around  and  watched  'era 

fade  away. 

"But  there's  one  thing  that  we're  lovin* 
more  than  money,  grub,  or  booze. 

Or  even  decent  folks  that  speaks  us  fair; 

And  that's  the  Grand  Old  Privilege  to 
chuck  our  luck  and  choose. 

Any  road  at  any  time  for  any  where." 

And  Overland,  his  hand  above  his 
heart,  bowed  effusively. 

"I  like  'would-be.  goodies,"'  said  Lou- 
ise. "Sounds  just  like  a  mussy,  sticky 
cookie  that's  too  sweet.  And  'Any  road 
at  any  time  for  any  where — '  I  think 
that  is  real." 

Overland  puffed  his  chest  and  cleared 
his  throat.  "I  can't  help  it,  Miss.  Born 
that  way.  Cut  my  first  tooth  on  a  book 
of  pomes  ma  got  for  a  premium  with 
Mustang  Liniment." 

"Well,  thank  you."  And  Louise 
nodded  gaily.  "Keep  the  tobacco  and 
papers  to  remember  me  by.    I  must  go." 

"We  don't  need  them  to  remember 
you  by,"  said  Overland  gallantly.  Then 
the  smile  suddenly  left  his  face. 

Down  the  Old  Meadow  Trail,  unseen 
by  the  girl  and  the  boy,  rode  a  single 
horseman,  and  something  at  his  hip 
glinted  in  the  sun.  Overland's  hand 
went  to  his  own  hip.  Then  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  slowly  recovered  him- 
self.   "What's  the  use?"  he  muttered. 

But  there  was  that  in  his  tone  which 
brought  Collie's  head  up.  The  lad 
pushed  back  his  battered  felt  hat  and 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  wavy  black 
hair,  perplexedly.  "What's  the  matter, 
Red?    What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothin'.  Jest  thinkin'."  Yet  the 
tramp's  eyes  narrowed  as  he  glanced 
furtively  past  the  girl  to  where  Boyar, 
the  black  pony,  grazed  in  the  meadow. 

Louise,  puzzled  by  something  familiar 
in  the  boy's  upturned,  questioning  face, 
raised  one  gauntleted  hand  to  her  lips. 
"Why,  you're  the  boy  I  saw,  out  on  the 
desert,  two  years  ago.  Weren't  you 
lying  by  a  water-tank  when  our  train 
stopped  and  a  man  was  kneeling  beside 
you  pouring  water  on  your  face?  Aren't 
you  that  bov?" 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  Collie,  getting  to  his 
feet.   "Red  told  me  about  you,  too." 

"Yes,  it's  her,"  muttered  Overland, 
nodding  to  himself. 

"And  you  chucked  a  rose  out  of  the 
Avindow  to  us?"  said  the  boy.  "Over- 
land said  she  did." 

"Yes.  It's  her.  the  Rose-Lady  Girl," 
said  Overland.    "Some  of  the  folks  in 

[Continued  on  Page  Fifteen.] 
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A  Message  to  Tractor  Buyers 

Visit  the  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  there  to  study  the  world's  best  tractors. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  question  of  tractor  power.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  vital  part  of  a  tractor 
— the  feature  that  determines  its  real  value  is  the  motor — the  power  plant. 

The  tractor  operator  who  knows  would  prefer  to  have  a  tractor  of  questionable  design  equipped 
with  a  good  motor  rather  than  a  tractor  of  approved  design  equipped  with  a  poor  motor.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  first  case,  he  has  the  power  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  use  it.  In  the 
second  case,  not  having  sufficient  power,  his  tractor  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  Therefore,  care- 
fully consider  the  motor  before  you  buy  the  tractor. 

More  than  a  score  of  America's  leading  makes  of  tractors  are  equipped  with  Waukesha  Motors. 
In  fact,  one  out  of  every  three  tractor  builders  in  the  U.  S.  equips  his  product  with  the  Waukesha 
Motor. 

This  wholesale  endorsement  of  the  Waukesha  Motor  by  so  many  successful  tractor  manufactur- 
ers should  guide  you  in  your  tractor  purchase. 

Demand  a 


In  the  Tractor  You  Buy 

To  you,  Mr.  Tractor  Buyer,  this  means  much.    The  very  fact  that  a  tractor  is  equipped  with  a 
Waukesha  Motor  is  your  assurance  of  reliable  tractor  service. 

If  you  cannot  visit  the  tractor  demonstrations,  write  for  our  free  bulletin — "A  Guide  to  Tractor 
Buying." 

Wailkesha  IVIof  Or  CO.,  215  Factory  St.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

World's  largest  exclusive  builders  of  tractor  motors 
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Patrick  Henry  Addressing  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  1774 

One  Nation;  One  People 


WHEN  Patrick  Henry  de- 
clared that  oppression  had 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  crisis,  the  colonies  were 
willing  to  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
could  not  immediately  act  as  a 
whole,  because  it  took  so  long  for 
news  to  travel  from  colony  to  colony. 

The  early  handicaps  of  distance 
and  delay  were  greatly  reduced  and 
direct  communication  was  es- 
tablished between  communities  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph.  They  connected  places. 
The  telephone  connects  persons 
irrespective  of  place.  The  telephone 
system  has  provided  the  means  of 
individual  communication  which 


brings  into  one  national  family,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  people. 

Country  wide  in  its  scope,  the 
Bell  System  carries  the  spoken 
word  from  person  to  person  any- 
where, annihilating  both  time  and 
distance. 

The  people  have  become  so  ab- 
solutely unified  by  means  of  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  in  any  crisis  they 
can  decide  as  a  united  people  and 
act  simultaneously,  wherever  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  early  days,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
because  of  sectional  rivalry,  but  to- 
day Independence  Hall  is  a  symbol 
of  union,  revered  alike  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  most  distant 
American  city. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company] 

An  a  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


UisGrayTractor 


With 


Wide  Drive  Drum 


See  the  Gray  at  Hutchinson  Next 
Week — It  Will  Show  You  How  to 
Be  Sure  of  Doing  Work  On  Time 

AFTER  seeing  it  you  will  agree  that  it  is  in  a  class  by  Itself — the  best 
quality  class.  The  Gray  is  not  made  to  fit  a  low  price.  Depend- 
ability.- Ions  service  and  cheapness  do  not  go  together  in  tractor  manu- 
facturing. But  at  its  price  the  Gray  is  the  most  economical  tractor  to 
buy  today. 

Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Request 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Power  Farming  Engineers 
1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TILE  SOLOS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 

Blocks  curved  and  vitrified.    Fire  and  I>ost  Proof.    Tire  steel  hoops 
imbedded.    Easy  to  build. 
12x30,    75  Tons     ....  *148.00 
14x30,  100  Tons     ....  169.00 
16x35,  149  Tons    ....  326.00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low.    Fully  Warranted.    Why  Pay  More? 

CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  A8k  f&al0U0r„£B  E  E 
HOOSIER  EXTENSION  SILO  ROOFS  ^J^^^ancl' 

This  saving  makes  your  roof  FREE.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO.,  210  Traders  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  ROADS 

Kansas  Fully  Equipped  to  J^dak*  Use  of  Government  Funds 


THE  bill  providing  for  Federal  aid 
in  the  construction  of  rural  post 
roads,  just  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, will  bo  the  means  of  constructing 
a  large  system  of  substantial  highways 
in  Kansas  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  money,  of  which  5  million 
dollars  is  available  at  once,  is  appor- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  several  states,  after 
deducting  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  for 
administration,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: One-third  in  the  ratio  which  the 
area  of  each  state  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  the  states.  One-third  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  state 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
states.  One-third  in  the  ratio  which  the 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and  star 
routes  in  each  state  bears  to  the  total 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes  and 
star  routes  in  all  the  states. 

For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1917,  there 
will  be  available  for  Kansas  approxi- 
mately $149,000;  for  1918,  $297,000;  for 
1919,  $446,000;  for  1920,  $595,000;  and 
for  1921,  $743,000. 

These  funds  can  be  used  only  for  road 
improvements  of  a  substantial  charac- 
ter and  the  Federal  government  cannot 
pay  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  material  and  construction 
work.  Either  the  state  or  the  counties 
must  provide  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  improvement  before  any 
Federal  aid  can  be  had. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  why 
the  Hodges  road  law  cannot  be  used  in 
Kansas  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
appropriations,  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas  has  passed  upon  its  constitu- 
tionality and  the  county  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  issue  county  improve- 
ment bonds,  thus  practically  guarantee- 
ing the  funds  to  be  collected  from  the 
benefit  district. 

The.  roads  to  be  improved  must  be 
"rural  post  roads"  and  must  be  selected 
by  the  state  highway  department. 
"Rural  post  roads"  are  defined  as  "pub- 
lic roads  over  which  the  United  States 
mails  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  trans- 
ported, excluding  every  street  and  road 
in  a  place  having  a  population,  as  shown 
by  the  last  available  Federal  census,  of 
2,500  or  more,  except  that  portion  of 
any  such  street  or  road  along  which  the 
houses  average  more  than  200  feet 
apart." 

Some  have  asserted  that  Kansas  was 
barred  from  the  use  of  this  Federal 
money  because  we  have  no  State  High- 
way Commission.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Kansas  is  in  a  better  position  to  use 
this  money  to  good  advantage  than  some 
other  states  having  State  Highway  Com- 
missions. 

The  bill  provides  that  "the  term,  'state 
highway  department,'  shall  be  construed 
to  include  any  department  of  another 
name,  or  commission,  or  official  or  offi- 
cials, of  a  state  empowered,  under  its 
laws,  to  exercise  the  functions  ordinarily 
exercised  by  a  state  highway  depart- 
ment." 

The  Kansas  law,  passed  in  1914,  pro- 
vides that  "whenever  the  county  en- 
gineer or  board  of  county  commissioners 


of  any  county  may  desire  the  advice  anl 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  state  qI 
gineer  of  roads  and  highways  at  thl 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhatjj 
tan,  Kansas,  in  relation  to  road  build, a u 
materials  and  their  use,  grading  aal 
draining  roads,  plans  and  specificati<  nl 
for  bridges,  culverts,  concrete  and  metal 
construction  and  the  best  methods  ol 
caring  for  roads  and  highways,  they  mal 
command  such  services;  and  it  is  hertb'l 
made  the  duty  of  the  state  engineer  sal 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  M;  i>\ 
hattan,  Kansas,  to  furnish  all  such  i  dl 
vice  and  scientific  knowledge  withtui 
charge  and  expense  to  the  county  ml 
gineer  or  to  the  board  of  commissioner! 
requiring  the  same,  or  to  the  ccur.ti 
they  represent." 

Since  1909  the  agricultural  college  ta 
maintained  a  highway  department,  an< 
since  1911  the  college  has  been  author 
ized  by  law  to  carry  on  road  work  a  i 
to  exercise  the  functions  ordinarily  n 
ercised  by  a  state  highway  departme;il 
so  that  Kansas  is  legally,  technical  } 
and  financially  able  to  take  advantag 
of  this  Federal  aid. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  road 
selected  must  be  approved  by  the  Unit* 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Th 
highway  department  of  the  state  mvs 
then  make  the  necessary  surveys  an 
prepare  the  plans,  specifications  and  et 
timates  of  cost  and  submit  the  same  t 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  ap 
proval.  After  the  road  is  selected  an 
the  plans,  specifications  and  estimate 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
Agriculture,  the  construction  work  mxs 
be  carried  out  under  the  direct  sup«i 
vision  of  the  highway  department  of  th 
state  under  rules  and  regulations  agre 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultur 
and  the  highway  department. 

The  roads  constructed  by  Federal 
must  be  maintained  by  the  state  or  it 
civil  subdivisions.  In  Kansas  these  road 
will  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  cour 
ties  and  townships,  since  the  state  car 
not  appropriate  money  for  highways, 
any  of  these  roads  improved  by  Feden 
aid  are  not  maintained,  the  Secretar 
•of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  withhel 
appropriations  from  the  state  or  cour 
ties  until  the  roads  are  properly  mail 
tained. 

Funds  appropriated  to  a  state  and  nc 
used  that  year  are  available  for  the  fa 
lowing  year  only. 

States  having  no  highway  departmea 
are  given  three  years'  time  in  which  t 
establish  one,  and  the  funds  appropr: 
ated  are  withheld  and  cannot  be  us-3 
until  a  highway  department  is  estal 
lished. 


The  successful  farmer  is  the  one  wa 
has  a  diversity  of  crops.  It  does  nc 
pay  to  farm,  neither  would  it  be  ta 
best  thing  to  plant  nothing  but  con 
The  farmer  who  makes  a  success  has 
few  cows,  a  few  hogs,  a  few  head  c 
mares.  He  plants  corn,  wheat,  oats 
alfalfa,  kafir  and  other  crops  for  feit 
Then  if  one  fails  he  stands  a  chance  t 
make,  something  out  of  some  of  ta 
others. 


THIS  TRACTOR  HAS  BEEiV  USED  IX  THE  HAY  FIELD. — 
THE  STREAM  IS   NO  IMPEDIMENT  TO  ITS  PROGRESS 
(Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company) 
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EDUCATE!  TRAIN!!  SUCCEED!!! 

Dorr  worry  about  YOUR  futube  Control  Your  Future  by  Having  *  Specialty  specialize  at  this  school 


Kama*  Wesleyan  Business  College 

YOUR  INTERESTS  ARE  FIRST  HERE 

KANSAS  WESLETAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  occupies 
the  entire  building  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. It  affords  plenty  of  room  for  over  one  thousand 
students.  It  has  modern  equipment  and  office  appliances 
throughout. 

Business  men,  banks  and  railroads  respect  our  training 
and  employ  our  graduates. 

Why?     Because  they  always  MAKE  GOOD. 

Expert  teachers  with  business  experience  train  students 
efficiently. 

Every  modern  business  appliance,  including  Dictagraph, 
Multigraph,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine,  Bank  Posting 
and  Listing  Machine,  Addressograph,  Graphotype,  Check 
Writer,  McCaskey  Account  Register,  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister, two  Banks  completely  outfitted,  most  powerful  and 
best  equipped  Wireless  Station  in  the  West,  Stenotypes, 
and  Remington,  Underwood  and  Royal  Typewriters  keep 
our  students  up-to-date.  ... 

We  have  the  strongest  and  most  complete  business  and 
stenographic  courses  of  any  school  in  the  country.  These 
courses    equip    our   students    so    well    that    Kansas  City 


business  firms  send  to  us  for  bookkeepers  and  stenog- 
raphers, offering  $75  to  $125  a  month  for  our  graduates. 
Wichita  took  two  of  our  graduates  recently,  one  at  $1,000 
a  year  and  one  at  $1,500.  A  number  of  our  graduates  in 
competitive  civil  service  examinations  have  won  positions 
paying  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  a  year.  Nothing  but  superior 
training  can  account  for  these  facts.  Banks  in  the  West 
are  using  1,500  of  our  graduates  and  are  calling  for  more 
all  the  time.  Twenty  positions  a  week  to  fill  and  ten 
people  to  fill  them  with!  Do  you  understand  new  how 
we  can  guarantee  a  position  to  every  graduate?  The 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College  can  get  you  ready 
for  the  big  job  and  can  put  you  next  to  it  when  you  are 
ready,  but,  young  people,  it  is  your  move.  We  can't  help 
you  till  you  give  us  a  chance. 

Do  not  forget  our  Department  of  Telegraphy  and  Wire- 
less. Some  of  the  biggest  opportunities  in  modern  busi- 
ness life  are  open  to  the  telegraph  operator.  If  you  will 
write  President  Tucker,  mentioning  Kansas  Farmer,  he 
will  give  to  the  first  ten  enrolling  under  this  offer  a  $00 
course  in  wireless  telegraphy,  absolutely  free,  in  connec- 
tion with   the  regular  telegraph  course. 

Young  Women  at  the  College.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
students  enrolling  last  year  were  young  women.  Special 
provision  is  made  for  their  welfare,  care,  and  comfort, 
by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Women.  With  Mrs.  Tucker 
and  our  fine  group  of  Christian  women  on  the  faculty, 
our  girls  are  not  only  safe,  but  they  are  happy,  con- 
tented and  successful. 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  Col- 
lege Offers  You  Eighteen 
Courses. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  COURSE. 

SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE— 1'reparing  for  the  best 
bookkeeping  positions  and  expert  accounting. 

SPECIAL  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE — Giving  choice  of 
Pitman, -Gregg,  or  Machine  Shorthand.  .  Prepares  for  rapid 
dictation  or  court  reporting. 

SPECIAL  COMBINED  COURSE  —  Prepares  for  finest 
business  positions  or  commercial  teaching. 

COMBINED   BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND. 
^BANKING   COURSE  —  Modern   banking   methods,  real 
banking    office    practice,    clearing    house,    instruction  on 
Burroughs    Bank    Posting    and    Listing    Machine.  1,500 
GRADUATES  IN  BANKS. 

PENMANSHIP  COURSE. 

COURT  REPORTING  COURSE. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COURSE. 

ADVERTISING  COURSE. 

BUSINESS  COURSE  AND  TYPEWRITING. 
FARM  ACCOUNTING  COURSE. 
TYPEWRITING  COURSE. 
TELEGRAPHY  COURSE. 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  COURSE. 
STENOTYPY — The  machine  way  of  shorthand. 
PREPARATORY  COURSE. 
SHORTHAND  AND  BUSINESS  COURSE. 

s  A  Few  Things  to  Remember. 

•  We  have  eighteen  bright,  snappy  courses  of  study,  full 
of  the  very  things  that  young  people  need  in  their  fight 
for  success. 

We  employ  a  high  priced  coach  and  physical  director 
for  our  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track  teams. 
We  have  a  fine  lecture  course  free  for  all  students. 


Both  young  men  and  young  women  have  access,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  gymnasium  practice,  swimming 
pools,  baths,  and  other  spiritual,  social  and  physical  bene- 
fits to  be  found  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
organizations. 

Stenotypy  or  "Machine  Shorthand"  has  proved  its  value 
at  the  college.  Machine  shorthand  is  faster  and  more 
accurate  than  pencil  shorthand  and  we  are  sending  our 
stenotypists  to  the  best  and  highest  salaried  positions 
that  are  open.  Find  out  about  stenotypy  before  you  de- 
cide on  your  course.  We  have  the  second  largest  steno- 
type  department  in  America. 

The  college  provides  a  leader  and  trainer  for  the  col- 
lege band  and  orchestra.  This  is  a  free  service  also. 
Bring  your  instruments  with  you. 

A  faculty  of  twenty  expert,  experienced  teachers. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  college  management, 
graduates  from  our  special  combined  courses  receive  from 
the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science  or  the  degree  of  Master  of  Ac- 
counts. 

We  not  only  guarantee  you  a  position  when  your  work 
is  completed,  but  we  guarantee  you  satisfaction  with  the 
treatment  you  receive  while  in  college.  If  you  have  any 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  courses  of  study  or 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  you  from  our  officers  and 
teachers,  the  money  you  have  paid  in  with  6  per  cent 
added  will  be  returned  to  you. 

President  L.  L.  Tucker,  B.  C.  S..  M.  A.,  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teachers,  is  also  an 
expert  and  consulting  accountant.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  commercial  school  men 
In  the  United  States.  His  presence  at  the  head  of  this 
great  school  is  an  assurance  that  the  interests  of  every 
student  will  be  both  wisely  and  conscientiously  guarded. 

Salina  a  College  and  Business  Town 

In  selecting  a  school,  it  Is  important  to  look  at  its 
location.  Salina,  Kansas,  the  home  of  Kansas  Wesleyan. 
is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  progressive  business  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean 
as  a  "clean  city."  Its  citizenship  is  high,  exerting  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  students  who  come  here 
to  school  and  supporting  the  school  in  its  principles  of 
discipline  and  training,  and  Salina  is  big  enough  so  that 
many  students  can  earn  their  way  through  school. 


FILL  OUT,  TEAR  OFF,  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 

I>.  I..  Tucker,  Pres.  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  Col- 
lege, Salina,  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir. — Please  send  me  FREE  and  POST- 
PAID your  1916  catalog  and  a  copy  of  "THE  NEW 
ERA"  telling  me  all  about  your  school  and  guar- 
anteed positions  to  graduates. 


My  Name  . , 
My  Address 
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THE  fly  season  is  here  and  this  is  al- 
ways a  trying  time  for  the  milk 
cow.  Flies  annoy  them  while  they 
graze  so  they  cannot  eat  as  much  grass 
and  the  constant  irritation  tends  to  re- 
duce the  milk  flow.  Cows  never  do  well 
when  they  are  uncomfortable,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause. 

It  will  pay  to  protect  your  cow  from 
the  flies.  There  are  materials  sold  on 
the  market  that  you  can  put  on  the  cow 
to  keep  the  flies  away.  These  are  in 
liquid  form  and  can  be  sprayed  on  the 
cow's  legs  and  back  where  she  cannot 
reach  the  flies  with  her  tail.  If  you 
spray  the  cow  just  before  you  milk,  she 
pill  stand  much  more  quietly.  You  must 
be  careful,  however,  in  using  the  sprays 
at  this  time  or  the  odor  of  them  will 
get  into  the  milk.  Do  not  let  any  of 
the  spray  get  on  the  cow's  udder  and 
see  that  your  hands  are  free  from  it. 
The  following  home-made  mixtures  are 
good:  Fish  oil  or  crude  cottonseed  oil 
3  parts,  pine  tar  1  part.  Crude  cotton- 
seed oil  or  fish  oil  100  parts,  carbolic 
acid  1  part.  These  can  be  applied  with 
a  broad  brush  or  piece  of  cloth.  An- 
other good  one  is  made  as  follows:  One 
and  one-half  pounds  resin,  2  cakes  laun- 
dry soap,  and  water  enough  to  make  3 
gallons.  Boil  the  resin  and  soap  in 
part  of  the  dater  and  add  the  balance. 
One-half  pint  of  kerosene  added  to  this 
will  thin  it  and  make  it  easier  to  use. 


Doing  Club  Work  in  Earnest 

My  cow  is  certainly  doing  fine.  She 
is  large,  dark  red,  and  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion. She  is  one  of  the  best  cows  around 
here.  Her  cream,  if  run  through  a  sepa- 
rator, is  so  thick  that  it  would  have  to 
have  water  put  with  it  before  being 
churned.  Her  calf  is  growing  fine.  I 
call  my  cow  "Martha,"  which  vas  her 
name  before  I  bought  her.  I  call  my  calf 
"Dale." 

I  have  sent  you  my  June  reports.  I 
sent  them  as  soon  as  I  received  my  test. 
J.  sold  more  butter  fat  than  the  test  gave 
credit  for,  besides  feeding  Dale  about 
two  quarts  of  fresh  milk  a  day.  Would 
the  cow  being  re-bred  the  night  before 
make  any  difference  or  would  formalde- 
hyde put  in  to  keep  the  sample  sweet, 
lower  the  teat? 


I  would  not  sell  my  cow  for  a,  great 
deal  more  than  I  gave  for  her.  I  have 
never  missed  milking  her  myself  since 
she  has  been  fresh.  It  is  very  easy  to 
milk  her. 

I  read  every  Kansas  Farmer. — Lela' 
Mae  Haynes,  Rawlins  County. 

Editor's  Note — The  preservative  does 
jiot  affect  the  test.  The  fact  that  the 
cow  was  re-bred  the  night  before  the 
day  on  which  the  composite  sample  was 
taken,  might  influence  the  test.  It  is 
always  best  under  such  circumstances  to 
delay  taking  the  sample  until  the  day 
following,  so  the  cow  will  be  thoroughly 
quiet  when  the  sample  is  taken. 

When  the  total  butter  fat  is  figured 
from  a  single  day's  composite  sample 
taken  the  middle  of  the  month,  there 
may  be  a  slight  variation  from  the 
actual  butter  fat  produced,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  these  variations  will 
tend  to  offset  one  another,  so  the  actual 
amount  produced  and  the  amount  figured 
from  the  monthly  tests  will  be  very 
close. 

You  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
the  cow  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  cream  as  it  comes  from  the 
separator.  This  is  regulated  by  the  way 
the  separator  is  set.  It  can  be  made  to 
skim  a  thick  cream  or  a  thin  cream.  The 
total  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains 
will  be  he  same  in  each  case. 


Asks  About  Letter  Contest 

Enclosed  find  twenty  cents  for  -which 
please  send  me  one  set  of  bottle  and 
container  and  one  dozen  corrosive  sub- 
limate tablets. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Kansas 
Farmer  of  May  13  and  June  3,  as  I 
am  not  a  subscriber  and  wish  to  enter 
the  contest  for  letters  and  pictures  given 
in  Kansas  Farmer. 

My  cow  has  a  fine  heifer  calf  born  the 
eleventh  of  this  month.  I  am  very  proud 
of  it. — Mahala  Smith,  Leavenworth 
County. 


Editor's  Note: — The  issue  telling 
about  the,  letter-picture  contest  was  May 
20.  In  the  May  13  issue  will  be  found 
complete  instructions  for  taking  the 
sample  of  milk  and  sending  it  to  Pro- 


SD  ET  T    I  I     I  7   r-  AND  YOU  WILL 

r    C  V  §  M  L  8  4  H  MAKE  MONEY 

This  is  the  age  of  Specialization — to  gain  a  general  smattering  of  busi- 
ness subjects  nets  you  nothing.  Concentrate  on  one  subject — your  services 
will  always  be  in  demand.  You  should,  at  least,  read  what  we"  have  to  say 
about  it  in  our  1916  catalog.  Address 

THE  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL,  Topeka,  Kan. 


The  School  That  Secures  Positions" 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


ST.  JOSEPH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


Thoroughly 
modern 
course  in  vet- 
erinary medicine  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.  V.  M.  College  recognized  bv  the  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Modern  and  completely  equipped  laboratories.  New 
building.  Unexcelled  clinical  facilities.  For  catalog  and  full  information 
address  DR.  ROBERT  C.  MOORE,  Pres.,  918  Mary  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Special  advantages  in  Music.  Art.  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy.  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.75  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President,  ERNST  E.  PIHI.BLAD,  LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 


SILOS 


Lowest  prices  ever  made  on  silos  for  imme- 
diate orders.  One  piece  clear  fir  stave  silo, 
complete  with  all  staves,  cables,  anchors, 
hoops,  rods,  doors — everything  complete  at 
bottom  prices.  Write  for  our  25  per  cent  reduction  offer.  This  offer  void 
after  July  30.    Get  your  silo  now.  Write 

HODGES  BROTHERS      -:-  -:- 


OLATHE,  KANSAS 


fessor  Reed  of  the  Dairy  Department  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan, and  the  June  3  issue  shows  how 
the  milk  record  should  be  made. 


Glad  He  Joined  Dairy  Club 

My  cow  came  fresh  July  7,  1916.  The 
calf  is  in  good  condition  and  I  will  send 
sheet  in  a  day  or  so.  The  calf  is  a  bull 
and  is  well  marked. 

I  expect  to  start  my  record  soon.  Am 
glad  I  joined  the  Dairy  Club. — Max  Hol- 
lister,  Harvey  County. 


Charles  C.  Evans  of  Sherman  County, 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Treas- 
urer. He  served  two  terms  as  Treasurer 
of  Sheridan  County,  was  Receiver  of  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Colby  from 
1902  to  1909.  A  member  and  director  of 
the  K  ansas  Live  Stock  Association. 
Shawnee  County  has  a  U.  S.  Senator, 
Governor,  Insurance  Commissioner  and 
two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Why  not  give  the  west  half  of  Kansas 
and  the  farming  and  live  stock  interests 
one  representative  on  the  state  ticket? 
—[Adv.] 
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WEST'S  GREAT 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

OFFERS  YOU  THE  MOST  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

in  actual  business  Training  for  Merchant,  Farmer 
or  Professional  Man.  Farming  is  a  business,  and 
there  is  no  business  where  actual  business  train- 
ing is  needed  more. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to  Guess 

What  It  Costs  You  to  Do  Business 

Farming  is  the  largest  business  in  Kansas. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  bankers  and  stockholders  in  banks,  part  owners  In  mer- 
cantile establishments,  telephone  companies,  mills,  creameries  and  dozens  of  other  Kansas  largest  industries. 

And  best  of  all,  they  are  the  owners  of  the  great  business  farms,  producing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  foodstuffs  and  live  stock  every  year. 

As  the  farmer's  business  grows,  and.  his  wealth  and  holdings  increase,  and  as  his  sons  and  daughters  take  an 
active  interest  with  him,  there  is  a  growing  need  that  they  fit  themselves  for  these  duties  by  acquiring  a  busi- 
ness training. 

The  farmer  who  knows  what  crop  pays  best  and  what  business  is  making  or  losing,  and  how  much,  is  in- 
finitely better  able  to  increase  and  take  care  of  what  he  has  than  the  farmer  who,  without  any  specific  method 
or  training  or  business  system,  merely  guesses  what  this  or  that  crop  paid,  or  that  this  or  that  business  is  a  good 
investment. 

Mr.  Farmer,  train  your  sons  and  daughters  in  business.  Send  them  to  Dougherty's  School  of  Actual  Business 
Training.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  accounts  is  just  as  necessary  on  the  Kansas  farm  as  in  any 
other  business. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  select  Dougherty's.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  school  of  high  ideals  and 
situated  in  the  capital  of  this  great  state  in  which  you  are  most  interested.  Educate  in  Topeka  because  it  is  a  clean, 
live,  progressive  city,  an  ideal  home  city,  with  numerous  schools,  businesses,  churches  and  all  conditions  wholesome 
and  uplifting. 


GEO.  E.  DOUGHERTY 

President  of  Dougherty's 
Business  College,  Author  of 
"Dougherty  Shorthand  Sys- 
tem" :  "Dougherty  All-Touch 
Typewriting  Method." 


The  Ability  to  Earn  a 
Competence 

Means  independence,  confidence  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  men  and  into 
the  future,  undaunted.  It  supplies 
the  means  for  comfort,  culture  and 
character. 

"A  good  life  is  more  than  a  good 
living,"  but  a  good  living  i.s  necessary 
to  the  best  rounded  life.  The  instruc- 
tion that  equips  young  people  to  take 
a  part  in  the  great  industrial  doings 
of  our  day — that  teaches  the  band 
and  mind  to  work  in  unison  and  use- 
fully— that  fits  youth  for  real  ac- 
complishment— to  do  good  work — 

This  must  be  the  solid  center  of  all 
our  education. 

Education  for  use  must  be  placed 
before  education  for  ornament. 


WE  WILL  GUARANTEE  YOU  MORE  MONEY  OUT  OF  YOUR  FARM 

if  you  will  spend  from  four  to  six  months  with  us  on  our  Farm  Accounting  Course — Business  Law,  Business  Letter 
Writing  and  General  Business  Training. 

The  knowledge  any  young  man  or  woman  can  obtain  in  our  School  along  business  lines  will  be  worth  many 
times  what  it  costs,  all  through  life. 

WE  EDUCATE  YOU  FOR  THE  BEST  POSITIONS 

A  good  education  is  the  best  insurance  against  hard  times.  Floods,  storms,  fires  or  other  destructive  agencies 
can  wipe  out  a  fortune,  but  a  trained  young  man  or  woman  with  an  education  has  a  fund — a  fund  of  knowledge 
that  can  always  be  drawn  upon  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

DOUGHERTY'S  SHORTHAND 

"THE  Shorthand  for  EVERYBODY":  Because  it  is  vastly  simpler  than  any  other;  it  is  easier  to  read,  it  is 
easier  to  write;  it  gives  greater  speed — better  service  every  way.  It  is  just  like  longhand  in  general  make-up — 
that  is  why  it  is  so  simple. 

DOUGHERTY'S  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Copyrighted  method  of  learning  the  keyboard  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes — simple,  unique,  effective  plan 
for  keeping  the  hands  in  position — helps  to  writing  without  sight — forming  the  right  habits  from  the  very  start — 
all  combine  to  make  it  the  best.  Adopted  by  the  French  Government  for  use  in  all  the  commercial  schools  of  France; 
placed  on  the  approved  list  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City. 

STENOTYPY— "Shorthand  by  Machine" 

Successful  because — like  Dougherty's  Shorthand — it  can  be  read.  Because  of  the  machine  feature,  many  find 
Stenotypy  more  fascinating — and  therefore  more  successful  for  them — than  shorthand.  The  machine  is  small, 
noiseless,  and  puts  the  writing  in  plain  letters.    Send  for  a  sample  lesson. 


10  BIG  REASONS 

Why  Dougherty's  Is  the  Best  School  for  You 

It  gives  training  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Author. 

Vastly  more  actual  business  training  and  experience  while  in  school. 

Eight  hours'  instruction  daily  instead  of  five  or  six. 

More  teachers  in  proportion  to  students. 

A  typewriter  for  each  stenographic  student. 

The  simplest  and  most  efficient  shorthand  method. 

The  best  typewriting  system. 

Unusually  strong  course  in  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  etc. 
Free  lecture  courses  by  prominent  men. 

Topeka  business  men  believe  in  our  school;  they  show  their  confidence 
by  their  demand  for  our  graduates.  The  people  of  Topeka,  and  of  Kansas, 
have  confidence  in  our  school,  in  our  teachers,  in  our  methods,  and  the  influ- 
ences which  we  place  around  our  students.    Ask  for  other  reasons. 

Earn  Your  Own  Way  If  Necessary 

Opportunity  is  offered  to  both  young  men  and  women  for  earning  ex- 
penses while  attending  Dougherty's  Business  College.  We  have  found  hun- 
dreds of  places— in  fact,  places  for  all  students  who  have  wanted  them— to 
work  and  earn  their  living  expenses  while  attending  school. 

Centrally  located  in  the  business  section  of  Topeka,  in  commodious  quar- 
ters and  with  ample,  up-to-date  facilities  and  a  large  and  efficient  corps  of 
trained,  experienced  teachers,  you  are  offered  at  no  greater  expense,  any  or 
all  courses  in  Dougherty's  Business  College,  from  which  school  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Kansas  young  men  and  women  have  left  directly  for  good  salaried 
positions  or  to  take  up  the  management  of  their  own  businesses. 


THE  LEADING  BUSINESS  MEN 

of  Topeka  Endorse  and  Share  in  the  Management 

Among  the  men  whose  names  are  well  known  in  all  parts  of  Kansas,  who 
have  a  part  in  this  management,  are  Albert  T.  Reid,  President  Kansas  Farmer; 
Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Proprietor  Topeka  State  Journal;  Arthur  Capper,  Gov- 
ernor and  Proprietor  of  the  Capper  Publications;  J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  George  A.  Guild,  Cashier  Central  National  Bank;  L.  M. 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.;  John  F.  Eby,  County 
Superintendent;  W.  R.  Arthur,  Dean  Colorado  State  University  Law  School; 
Chas.  S.  Elliott,  Secretary  Capitol  Building  &  Loan  Association;  Dr.  E.  S. 
Pettyjohn,  National  Medical  Director  K.  &  L.  of  S.,  and  scores  of  other  busi- 
ness men,  prominent  in  various  lines  and  professions. 

Why  Topeka  ? 

Go  to  school  in  Topeka,  because  it  Js  a  clean,  live,  progressive  city,  an  ideal 
home  place — schools  the  best — churches  numerous — conditions  wholesome  and  up- 
lifting. There  are  more  and  better  positions  here  for  trained  young  people:  The 
central  offices  of  the  great  Santa  Fe  Railway — the  offices  of  the  State — state  and 
local  headquarters  of  numerous,  thriving,  expanding  industries,  make  a  call  upon 
us  for  graduates  that  we  cannot  fill.  In  a  big.  active  business  center,  our  school 
has.  and  uses,  abundant  means  for  actual  business  training  during  the  course; 
schools  in  smaller  towns  cannot  do  this,  other  schools  in  large  cities  do  not  do  it. 
Topeka  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  earning  expenses  while  in  school;  we  have 
found  hundreds  of  such  places — in  fact  for  all  who  have  wanted  them,  and  then 
had  scores  more  places  than  were  needed.    Write  us  for  other  reasons. 

DOUGHERTY'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TOPEKA,   ---  KANSAS 
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TO  YOU! 


OUR  STUDENTS  COMMAND 

over  the  world.  You  can  be  a  success 
just  as  easily.  Make  up  your  mind  now 
to  prepare  for  a  successful  career.  Be 
awake  to  your  opportunities.  The  best 
isn't  too  good  for  you.  A  practical  busi- 
ness training  is  the  demand  in  all  walks 
of  life.  A  few  of  the  many  that  we  have 
started  upon  successful  careers: 


I  will  give,  absolutely 
without  charge,  a  TRIAL 
LESSON  of  my  business 

system  to  the  first  150  people 
filling  out  this  coupon.  Just  fol- 
low the  arrow  and  fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 


Read  These  Wonderful  Endorsements 


Miss  Frances  B.  Davis,  Atchison,  Kansas: 

I  find  I  can  read  my  notes  a  week  after  or  a 
month  even,  and  never  have  any  trouble,  so  that  I 
know  it  is  no  matter  of  memory  with  me.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  rival  any  other  system  in  speed. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  others  can  come  up  to 
aurs  for  accuracy. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Thompson,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
LaCygne  Schools: 

My  students  learn  Dougherty's  Shorthand  easily 
and  they  read  their  notes  readily,  which  Is  not 
common  tinder  any  other  system  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

R.  B.  Bailey,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  greatest  merit  of  Dougherty's  Shorthand  is 
its  simplicity.  Other  systems  may  equal  it  in  point 
of  speed  when  written  by  experts;  however,  Dough- 
erty's is  more  easily  and  quickly  learned.  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  writer  of  one  of  the  old-line 
systemi  who  learned  to  write  shorthand  in  less 
than  twice  the  time  it  took  me,  and  four  times  Is 
about  the  average,  with  eight  times  no  unusual 
record.  On  the  other  hand,  my  record  i.s  com- 
monplace among  those"  made  by  other  Dougherty 
writers. 

S.  V.  Leeson,  Chief  Engineer  of  Topeka  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works: 

For  years  I  wrote  a  so-called  "standard"  system 
of  shorthand,  but  for  the  past  eight  years  have 
been  using  Dougherty's  and  consider  it  superior  in 
every  way. 

J.  K.  Codding,  Warden  State  Penitentiary: 

During   the    past    ten    years    nearly    all    of  my 
work  has  been  done  by  graduates  from  Dougher- 
ty's,  and   because   of   their   ability    to   read  their 
notes,  I  have  found  them  very  efficient. 
J.  D.  Johnson,  formerly  Court  Reporter,  Ola  the:  - 

When  I  began  to  study  Dougherty's  Shorthand  I 
was  earning  $600  a  year.  My  income  now  is  ?2,000. 
Court  reporting  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
speed  and  ability  to  read  back  the  notes  readily, 
as  one  may  be  called  to  do  so  at  any  instant 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  cheerfully  speak 
for  Dougherty's. 
E.  J.  Bush,  Chicago: 

The  more  I  use  Dougherty's  Shorthand,  the  bet- 
ter I  like  it.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  learned,  written  and  read.  I 
heartily  recommend  Dougherty's  School  and  espe- 
cially Dougherty's  Shorthand. 
Frank  Petree,  Lawyer,  Oregon,  Mo.: 

I  have  been  employing  stenographers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  had  stenographers  writing 
numerous  systems  of  shorthand.  Being  a  short- 
hand writer  myself,  I  have,  of  course,  observed 
closely  the  different  systems  in  use  in  my  office; 
and  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  had  any  system 
used  in  my  office  that  appealed  to  me  as  being 
superior  to  the  Dougherty  System.  It  is  easily 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  learned  of  all  T  know 
anything  about. 


Frank  B.  Smith,  Judge,  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
South  Dakota: 

Miss  Mamie  Denning  was  the  official  court 
stenographer  for  this  circuit  for  two  years.  She 
used  Dougherty's  Shorthand.  We  found  that  it 
answered  all  the  requirements.  As  far  as  results 
were  concerned,  it  is  fully  capable  of  ranking  with 
any  other.^ystem  of  Shorthand. 
Boss  Lloyd,  Assistant  Cashier,  EaPorte,  Ind.: 

I  have  not  used  my  shorthand  much,  but  1  can 
write  nearly  as  fast  right  now  as  I  ever  could. 
My  last  work  as  a  stenographer  was  in  the  Register 
of  Deeds  office. 

Miss  Eleanor  Eastburg,  a  graduate  of  Dougherty's 
School,  says: 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Dougherty's  Short- 
hand and  all-touch  typewriting,  and  four  members 
of  our  family  having  studied  the  system  will  prove 
the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  it. 
John  N.  Dugan,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Beaumont,  Texas, 
writes  to  Mr.  Dougherty: 

I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Dougherty's  Short- 
hand. I  have  compared  it  with  five  or  six  other 
systems  and  I  find  that  my  outlines  are  very  much 
shorter  than  those  of  the  others.  I  am  teaching 
the  system  to  one  of  the  boys  here  in  the  office 
and  he  likes  it  fine.  When  he  found  out  my  sal- 
ary had  increased  to  three  times  what  I  got  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  he  asked  me  how  I  got 
ahead  of  the  other  fellows  and  when  I  told  him 
that  it  was  Dougherty's  Shorthand,  he  immediately 
asked  me  to  teach  him. 
H.  C.  Hall,  Moosejaw,  Sask. : 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  for  your  handbook  on 
Dougherty's  Shorthand  and  I  got  the  surprise  of 
my  life.  I  was  at  one  time  a  stenographer,  writ- 
ing another  system,  but  after  I  gave  up  that  work 
I  have  searched  for  a  writable,  readable  system, 
with  very  poor  success.  I  learned  In  a  more  or  less 
thorough  manner  no  less  than  six  different  sys- 
tems, and  this  is  the  most  practical  system  I  have 
seen.  I  am  going  to  boost  Dougherty's.  I  find  I 
can  write  anything  and  everything  at  a  good  fair 
speed,  although  I  have  only  been  at  it  a  little 
while — in  the  evenings  for  about  a  month. 

Miss  Eunice  Casey  in  a  $2,500  civil  service  posi- 
tion as  private  secretary  to  the  vice-governor  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  within  two  years  after  leaving 
Dougherty's  Business  College.  She  reads  her  short- 
hand like  print. 

Oscar  Giesel.  just  out  of  Dougherty's  Business 
College,  in  Galveston,  a  stranger,  secured  a  posi- 
tion the  first  place  he  applied,  with  promise  of 
$75  a  month;  but  before  pay-day  his  employers  de- 
cided to  pay  him  $100  from  the  start — for  they 
had  found  that  he  writes  Dougherty's  Shorthand — 
and  reads  it  like  print. 


Harry  Dixon  entered  the  fdtiploy  of  the  Grier 
Eating  House  Company  as  Sflirjtenographer  in  the 
Kansas  City  office,  and  witmn  two  years  and  a 
half  was  manager  of  the  Chicago  office,  with  sev- 
eral times  the  salary  he  started  with.  He  says 
the  training  at  Dougherty's  did  it — and  he  reads 
Dougherty's  Shorthand  like  print. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Perkins,  now  sales  manager  of  a 
large  manufacturing  establishment — a  man's  job 
with  a  man's  pay — within  six  months  after  leav- 
ing Dougherty's  Business  College  was  superin- 
tendent over  a  dozen  other  stenographers — because 
she  was  a  better  stenographer  than  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  them.  And  her  employers  said  sho 
read  her  shorthand  like  print. 

C.  H.  Osborn,  private  secretary  to  United  States 
Senator  Elihu  H.  Root  of  New  York,  with  an  extra 
large  salary  because  he  writes  Dougherty's  Short- 
hand— and  reads  it  like  print. 

Geo.  P.  Beck — stenographer  with  the  Santa  Fe — 
chief  clerk — clerk  with  American  Express  Com- 
pany, general  offices,  New  York — private  secretary 
to  the  president — cashier — chief  of  one  of  the  two 
general  departments.  Dougherty's  Shorthand  was 
a  great  factor  in  his  success — and  he  reads  it  like 
print. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  one  of  the  very  best  court 
reporters  in  Kansas  City,  learned  Dougherty's 
Shorthand  from  the  book,  without  any  help — and 
he  succeeded  because  he  reads  it  like  print. 

C.  D.  Wellman,  official  reporter  District  Court, 
Topeka,  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  shorthand 
writer  in  Topeka.  Of  course  he  writes  Dougherty's 
Shorthand — and  reads  it  like  print. 

H.  A.  Ault  earned  his  way  through  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  New  York,  with  Dougher- 
ty's Shorthand,  and  a  large  concern  for  which  he 
worked  said  he  was  the  best  stenographer  they 
had  ever  had  or  known  of.  Of  course  he  reads  his 
shorthand  like  print. 

Ernest  Chamberlain  studied  Dougherty's  Short- 
hand a  month  in  school,  and  after  some  more  work 
on  it  at  home  was  able  to  pass  a  civil  service 
examination  easily,  and  so  well  that  he  quickly 
received  an  appointment  to  a  good  position  at 
Washington,  which  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  finish  his  college  course  and  take  a  law 
course  in  Washington  University  (outside  of  office 
hours).  And  he  couldn't  have  done  it  so  easily  if 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  his  shorthand  like 
print. 

And  we  might  mention  Paul  Barnhart  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Callao,  Peru;  Bur- 
ton Sheppard,  private  secretary  to  Bishop  Hartzell 
of  Africa;  Miss  Clara  Stunz,  private  secretary  to 
Bishop  Stunz  of  South  America;  Miss  Frances  Gil- 
lis,  office  secretary  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  in  China;  and  hundreds  of  others,  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad. 


Why  Dougherty's  All- Touch  Typewriting 
Method  Is  So  Remarkably  Successful 

Here  are  three  paragraphs  taken  at  random  from  an 
advertisement  and  two  letters.  Every  letter  which  Is  marked 
with  a  line  through  it  is  one  of  eight  letters  in  the  normal 
position.  That  is,  one  on  which  the  fingers  rest  In  these 
three  paragraphs  there  are  788  letters  and  punctuation 
marks.  Of  these,  41!  are  in  the  normal  position — eight  let- 
ters— while  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  used  in  this 
matter  number  only  371. 

By  other  methods,  in  which  the  position  of  the  hands  is 
on  the  outside  of  the  keyboard  instead  of  on  the  inside  as 
in  Dougherty's,  only  184  of  these  788  characters  would  be 
written  without  moving  from  the  nomal  position.  One  hun- 
dred eighty-four  as  compared  with  418  in  Dougherty's.  Only 
87  letters  are  in  the  lowest  row,  leaving  701  in  the  normal 
position  and  adjoining  keys. 

Greater  accuracy  is  the  necessary  result  of  keeping  so 
closely  to  the  normal  position.  The  more  moving  around,  the 
more  chance  for  errors. 


on  hlW  a 
a^kp  fo/_ 

oM  of  h/a 

p/of//  fo, 
ta^  a/fit/f  fo/. 

ffy  rtitpiii  iniMiU  of  /o^aand 


It  of  /op^aand  jfiid 
laJfS  •0/Sllti  veY/  clo/ff* 


■rJt  pi/  fjincXfon  of  a 
/o_  Jo/t/p/l^  copp/fnfl.  msLtyt  cA°rr  co-op^a^/on 


*X  Wgh/  M  /and  on  a  #m//A  cap/A/, 
and  whY//  W  arV  hoW/X/y  of  %{  op/n/on  v 

>iaJfj.fdL  f.f  a^S  ^ong  as!  wp  can 


The  French  Government 

Has  adopted  Dougherty's  Shorthand  System,  placing  its  official 
O.  K.  on  its  use  for  the  nation.  Why?  Because  Dougherty 
has  the  shortest,  quickest  and  most  complete  system  ever 
invented.  Endorsed  by  the  world's  experts.  Notice  how  sim- 
ple and  easy. 

Do  Your  Preliminary 
Training  at  Home 

If  for  any  reason  you  cannot  attend  school  at  present, 
you  can  enroll  and  do  your  early  work  at  home.  But  do  it — 
start  now — don't  put  it  off.  You  receive  full  credit  for  this 
work  toward  graduation. 

The  big  advantage  of  Dougherty's  over  other  schools  lies 
in  the  fact  that  every  student  receives  the  personal  help  and 
attention  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  the  inventor  of  Dougherty's 
Shorthand  and  All-Touch  Typewriting.  Mr.  Dougherty's  per- 
sonal time  is  always  at  the  command  of  his  students.  His 
pride  in  his  students  is  only  the  pride  of  any  man  who  has 
invented  a  monumental  work  such  as  Dougherty's  System, 
and  he  personally  sees  that  every  student  acquires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Dougherty's  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Dougherty's  success  in  introducing  his  shorthand  and 
typewriting  methods  into  other  schools  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  his  students  so  much  that  he  considers  it  a  duty  to 
himself  to  give  his  students  his  undivided  personal  attention. 

Write  now  for  complete  information. 

Dougherty's  Business  College 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Fill  Out  this  Cor/oon  and  Send  in  NOW. 
Geo.  E.  Dougherty,  Author, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  send  me  a  trial  lesson  and 
tell  me  why  I  can  earn  more  money 
if  I  learn  Dougherty's  Shorthand 
(THE  Shorthand  for  EVERYBODY) 
than  I  can  with  any  other  Shorthand. 

(Signed)  

( Address)  

(Date)  

Bill  Out  this  Coupon  and  Send  in  NOW. 
Geo.  E.  Dougherty,  President, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  send  me  a  trial  lesson  in 
Stenotypy.  "the  machine  way  of 
Shorthand,"  and  full  particulars. 

(Signed)  

(Address)  

(Date)  

Fill  Out  this  Coupon  and  Send  in  NOW. 
Geo.  E.  Dougherty,  President, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I  realize  I  need  a  business  training, 
and  I  am  determined  to  have  it.  I 
want  to  see  your  catalog,  and  if  you 
will  send  me  a  copy  I  will  write  you 
at  least  once  after  looking  it  over,  if 
only  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

(Signed)  

<  Address)  

(Date)  
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Better  Cut  Silage 

Helps  To  Increase  Stock  Profits 

THESE  animals  were  fed  on  silage  cut 
by  Silver's  "Ohio."  Note  their  records. 
"Ohio"  cut  silage  makes  better  feed  than 
ordinary  silage.  Better  because  it's  cut  more  uni- 
form—packs air-tight  in  the  silo — free  from  air 
pockets— mold-proof — ferments  properly  — gives 
the  animal  all  of  the  good  food  value  of  the  corn 
or  silage  material. 

Silverfe'Ohio' 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 


The  secret  of  cutting:  Silverlzed  silage  is  all  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  "Ohio"— the  pioneer  silo  filler.  The  strength  of 
the  machine,  the  giant  grip  feed  rollers,  and  double-bearing, 
non-springing  knife  cylinder  all  combine  to  give  you  a  fine, 
evenly-cut  silage  no  matter  how  hard  you  crowd  the  ma- 
chine. You  can  set  the  knives  at  half  inch  cut  and  you  get 
half  inch.  With  heavy  bearings  at  bolk  ends,  they  cannot 
spring  away  from  the  cutter  bar.  Silage  is  all  mold-proof— 
no  shreds  nor  leaves  can  work  through. 

But  there  are  many  other  big  features  in  the  "OHIO."  The 
beater  feed,  friction  reverse,  direct  drive,  single  lever  con- 
trel, non-explosive blower.etc.  Write  and  letus  tell  you 
about  them— and  why  more  "Ohios"  are  used  by  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  Colleges  than  all  other  fillers. 
Backed  by  62  years'  manufacturing  experience. 

Two  Books — FREE 

One  is  our  catalog.  The  other  is  our  booklet  on  "Sllverized 
Silage."   Write  for  them  today. 

The  Silver  Mfg.Co.,352  Broadway,  Salem,  0. 


Animals  illustrated  here  are  owned  by  the  Maple- 
crest  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  They 
have  had  an  "Ohio"  Cutter  for  about  12  years. 

Silver's"Ohio"is  made 
in  seven  sizes  —  fit 
any  farmer's  needs.  40 
to  300  tons  a  day.  Four 
horsepower  up  to  big 
tractor  power. 
Special  Light  Draft 
Model  —  adapted  for 
home  silo  filling.  For 
four  to  eight  horse- 
power gas  engine. 
Write  for  three-color 
folder  on  these. 


Maplecrest  Pontiac 

Flora  Hartog 
25106.3  lbs.  milk; 
1232.64  lbs.  butter 
in  365  days 


Not  Too  Large 
Not  Too  Small 

Not  Too  Heavy 
Not  Too  Light 


Not  Too  Costly 
Not  Too  Cheap 

$1075 

One  Man  PARRETT  All  Purpose 

DRAW  BAR  H.  P.  12—25  H.  P.  BELT 

The  Parrctt  pulls  throe  14-inch  plows  two  and  three-eighths  miles  per 
hour.  It  harrows,  discs,  seeds,  drags  and  hauls  at  four  miles  per  hour.  Light 
weight — 5,200  peunds.  Simple — easy  to  operate — few  working  parts.  See  it 
work — hear  it  talk. 

THE  PARRETT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 

$775  PLOW-BOY-TRACTORS  $ZZ5 

KING  OF  THE  TWO  PLOW  FIELD 

10  Draw  Bar  H.  P. — 20  Belt  H.  P.— Waukesha  Motor 
— Foote-Strite  Transmission,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings, 
Perfex  Radiator,  Removable  Wheel  Bushings,  Dixie  Mag- 
neto, Spring  Draw  Bar,  Roller  Pinion  Drive,  Bonnet 
Carburetor,  2  J  Low  Speed,  3*  High  Speed,  52-inch  Tread, 
Works  the  Lister  Rows. 

Parrett  Tractors  Climax  Ensilage  Cutters 

Plow  Boy  Tractors      Hoosier  Silo  Extension 
Electric  Light  Plants  Roofs 
Camp  Powor  Washers  Stationary  and  Portable 
Stationary  Engines  Elevators 
Engine  Plows  Building  Tile 

American  Tile  Silos     Silo  Accessories 

AMERICAN  TILE  SILOS— 

Better,  Cheaper. 

12x30—  75  Tons,  $148.00 

16x35—14!)  Tons,  $226.00 

18x40—229  Tons,  $283.00 

22x50—396  Tons,  $408.00 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— The  one  cutter  that  has  always  made  good 
in  the  Southwest.    Ask  for  free  trial  offer. 
SEE  US  AT  HUTCHINSON. 

COATES-KAUFMANN-PARRETT  CO. 

202  TRADERS  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY 


RE-SEEDING  PRAIRIE  PASTURE 


A WORN-OUT  prairie  pasture  is  the 
serious  problem  on  the  farm  of 
one  of  our  readers  in  Osago 
County.  This  pasture  is  somewhat 
stony,  and  since  the  dry  season  of  1913 
h;is  produced  very  little  grass. 

This  is  a  real  problem,  and  one  that  is 
not  easy  of  solution.  Pastures  are  al- 
most essential  to  any  great  success  with 
live  stock,  and  land  which  is  rough  and 
stony  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  in 
any  other  way. 

Our  correspondent  states  that  whether 
there  is  any  grass. or  not  he  is  almost 
obliged  to  run  cattle  on  this  pasture.  He 
asks  if  it  can  be  seeded  to  some  kind  of 
grass,  whether  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  what  would  be  the 
chance  of  getting  a  stand  of  this  grass  if 
sown  before  September  1  or  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring. 

There  is  no  grass  so  satisfactory  for 
pasture  purposes  in  this  state  as  are  the 
native  grasses.  Every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  pastures  well 
set  to  these  wild  grasses.  Kentucky 
bluegrass  will  gradually  work  into  pas- 
tures in  this  part  of  the  state  along  the 
draws  and  in  the  more  favorable  loca- 
tions. It  is  a  slow  process,  and  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  getting  any 
started  .from  September  sowing. 

The  native  grasses  can  be  brought 
back  if  but  given  a  chance  to  mature 
some  seed.  This  is  Nature's  way.  In 
our  eagerness  to  realize  on  these  pas- 
tures we  have  grazed  them  so  heavily 
that  the  grass  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  re-seed  itself.  It  is  kept  gnawed  down 
down  so  close  that  its  vitality  even  is 
weakened,  and  many  plants  die  as  a  re- 
sult. In  a  season  such  as  1913,  the  ef- 
fects of  too  close  pasturing  are  more 
serious  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  The 
grass  is  weakened  by  both  the  grazing 
and  the  lack  of  moisture,  and  Aveeds 
which  are  rejected  by  the  stock  thrive 
and  take  its  place. 

To  bring  such  pasture  back  it  must 
have  some  relief  from  steady  grazing. 
If  there  is  little  or  no  grass  left  in  this 
pasture,  it  certainly  cannot  maintain 
much  stock.  Such  stock  as  is  now  on  the 
farm  might  better  be  kept  up  in  the 
yard  and  fed,  than  allowed  to  run  on  a 
pasture  where  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  eat. 

Where  there  is  even  a  little  native 
grass  left  the  pasture  can  be  brought 
back  through  proper  treatment.  It 
must,  however,  be  given  a  rest  from 
stock.  This  does  not  mean  that  stock 
should  be  kept  from  the  pasture  all 
through  the  season.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  however,  the  grass 
should  have  a  chance  to  grow  up  and  ac- 
quire some  vitality  and  mature  seed. 
After  the  seed  has  formed  the  grass  that 
has  been  produced  can  be  grazed  with 
stock.  In  fact,  such  grazing  with  stock 
is  almost  a  necessary  factor  in  planting 
the  seed  produced,  the  seed  being 
tramped  into  the  soil  by  the  stock.  The 
next  year  there  should  be  a  good  many 
new  plants  started  and  these  should  be 
protected  by  keeping  the  stock  off  the 
pasture  early  in  the  season. 

In  the  pasture  experiments  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, it  was  found  that  all  our  native 
grasses  began  to  mature  seed  by 
August  10. 

We  can  offer  no  better  solution  to 
the  problem  of  re-seeding  this  native 
pasture  than  to  take  the  stock  off  until 
late  in  the  summer.  If  the  stock  is  kept 
in  the  pasture  it  will  gradually  get 
wwse  and  the  animals  will  make  no 
gains.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  mow 
the  weeds.    Many  weeds  can  be  killed 


by  mowing  just  before  the  seed  forms. 
This  mowing  will  give  the  grass  a  little 
chance  as  well  as  reducing  the  number 
of  undesirable  plants  which  draw  heavily 
on  the  moisture  and  plant  food. 

In  this  pasture  there  will  probably  be 
little  seed  matured  this  year  because 
the  cattle  have  kept  what  little  grass 
there  is  grazed  close  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  If  mowed  now  and 
then  not  grazed  until  September  or  the 
first  of  October,  some  seed  may  form. 
This  can  be  determined  by  close  obser- 
vation. 

When  a  pasture  is  allowed  to  make  a 
big  growth  of  grass  more  stock  can  be 
turned  in  for  a  short  time  than  it  would 
ordinarily  carry.  The  sowing  of  some 
Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  during  the 
winter  or  spring  will  help  such  pasture, 
but  this  grass  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  native  grass.  Bluegrass 
will  not  furnish  any  pasture  during  the 
hot  part  of  the  summer.  Its  habit  is  to 
grow  during  the  early  spring  and  rest 
during  the  hot  weather,  growing  again 
during  the  fall. 


Stacking  Wheat 

Stacking  wheat  is  one  means  of  stor- 
age that  is  being  practiced  more  and 
more  each  year.  Where  diversified 
farming  is  followed,  labor  must  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  year  as  much  as 
possible  or  many  things  cannot  be  done 
at  the  proper  time. 

When  well  stacked,  wheat  will  be  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  that  threshed  from 
the  shock.  Wheat  must  go  through  a 
sweat,  and  if  it  is  threshed  from  the 
shock  it  will  go  through  the  sweat  in  the 
bin  or  elevator.  The  buyer  has  to 
figure  on  handling  it  in  such  manner  as 
to  prevent  its  being  injured  during  the 
sweating  process.  Stacked  wheat  goes 
through  this  sweat  without  danger,  and 
the  wheat  comes  out  superior  in  quality 
to  that  threshed  from  the  shock  and 
which  goes  through  the  sweat  in  the  bin. 
It  is  also  possible  to  do  the  threshing 
when  it  is  most  convenient,  and  this  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  when 
there  is  much  other  farm  work  to  be 
done. 

There  is  some  knack  of  stacking  wheat 
and  other  bound  grain,  but  the  art  can 
be  revived  if  there  is  any  general  de- 
mand for  knowledge  along  this  line. 
There  are  a  few  men  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods who  can  stack  wheat  or  other 
bundle  grain  so  it  will  keep,  and  as  the 
practice  of  stacking  increases  more  will 
learn  how  it  is  done.  In  Clay  County 
this  year,  more  wheat  is  being  stacked 
than  ever  before.  Lotting  wheat  stand 
in  the  shock,  waiting  for  a  threshing 
machine  to  come,  is  considerable  of  a 
gamble.  The  machine  due  in  a  few  days 
may  not  come  for  several  weeks.  Mean- 
while the  shocks  are  being  blown  down 
and  the  rain  injures  the  wheat.  Fre- 
quently when  the  machine  finally  gets 
around  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
loss  in  wheat  that  has  stood  in  the 
shock.  The  way  to  avoid  this  and  be 
independent  of  the  thresher  is  to  stack 
the  wheat  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
We  have  hoard  of  a  Washington  County 
farmer  who  stacked  his  wheat  and  did 
not  thresh  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
waited  until  wheat  was  bringing  $1.50  a 
bushel  and  then  had  a  thresher  pull  in 
and  threshed  and  marketed  the  grain  he 
had  been  storing  in  the  stack.  This  is 
an  unusual  circumstance,  and  few  could 
afford  to  carry  wheat  in  this  way,  but 
the  man  with  his  wheat  carefully  stacked 
is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  one 
with- wheat  standing  in  the  shock  wait- 
ing for  the  thresher. 


5TEACTOR  CAN  BE  L  SC1)  TO  GOOD  ADVANTAGE  lrf  ClXTrVATI  NG  ORCHARD 

(Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company) 
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QT*     lVf  XT)  V'Q  COLLEGE  and  ACADEMY 

X   •      XT  X-ZIlXV.  JL       k5    ST.  JOSEPH  CO.  NOTRE  DAME,  IND. 


RECOGNITION  BY  THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
College— Standard ;  Normal  Department — Accredited;  Academy  (High  School)  —  Commissioned 

CREDITS  accepted  by  the  leadingUniversities 

>%  N  institution  where  your  daughter  is  assured  of  all  the  benefits  of  an  exclusive  school,  while  surrounded  -with  all  the  comforts  and  protection  of  home  life. 
?X    St.  Mary's  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  womanhood  in  the  girls  entrusted  to  its  care. 

^  ▼  Many  features  of  this  school  of  high  ideals,  its  broad  campus  and  well  equipped,  commodious  buildings,  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  the  limited  space 
of  this  announcement.  The  President,  therefore,  cordially  invites  correspondence  from  parents  having  daughters  to  educate,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing 
an  illustrated  catalog  and  descriptive  literature.    Address  the  President, 

ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY,  St.  Joseph  County,  Notre  Dame  P.  O.,  Indiana 


Education  Brings   It's  Rewards 


SUPPOSE  your  boy  or  girl  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  away  to  college  this 
fall.  No  doubt  you  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  your  children 
showed  interest  in  getting  a  college 
training,  and  you  would  be  willing  to 
give  them  all  the  support  you  could  af- 
ford. Parents  who  were  not  able  to  get 
much  of  an  education  when  they  were 
young  are  more  than  anxious  to  give 
their  children  a  chance.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  besides  just 
the  desire  to  send  your  children  to  col- 
lege. Perhaps  you  cannot  afford  it,  or 
you  need  your  boys  on  the  farm,  or  you 
may  think  that  if  you  send  your  boy  to 
college  he  will  not  want  to  return  to 
the  farm.  Perhaps  your  children  do  not 
want  to  go  to  college.  Your  boy  would 
be  just  as  well  off  in  most  cases  if  you 
did  not  support  him  in  school,  entirely. 

The  boy  who  comes  back  to  the  farm 
after  receiving  an  education  should  be 
worth  a  great  deal  more  to  his  parents 
and  to  the  farm.  Regardless  of  whether 
his  education  has  been  a  thorough  course 
in  a  business  college,  an  agricultural  col- 
lege or  in  a  university,  he  should  be  able 
to  put  the  farm  on  a  business  basis  by 
keeping  a  strict  cost  and  expense  ac- 
counting system.  He  should  be  able  to 
grasp  things  mentally  more  easily  and 
be  able  to  put  farming  knowledge  into 
practice. 

If  your  boy  has  chosen  some  other  vo- 
cation than  farming,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  let  him  follow  the  work  he  de- 
sires to  do.  It  is  an  unpleasant  task 
■working  at  something  in  which  you  are 
not  interested.  The  man  who  has  found 
his  work  is  to  be  envied. 

A  boy  who  does  not  want  to  go  to 
college  should  never  be  sent  against  his 
will.  If  he  cannot  be  made  to  see  the 
real  advantage  of  a  college  training,  it 
is  useless  to  send  him.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money,  because  the  boy  will 
not  apply  himself  to  his  lessons  closely 
enough  to  ever  get  anything  out  of  them* 

A  good  many  peopie  think  that  going 
to  college  is  a  process  of  studying  dili- 
gently, and  the  student  who  sticks  to 
his  books  is  the  one  who  will  be  sure 
to  succeed.  A  college  training  is  some- 
thing more  than  just  merely  grinding 
away  at  books.  A  student  should  hope 
to  get  some  social  training  out  of  his 
college  life  as  well  as  get  all  the  lessons 
that  are  assigned  to  him.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  boys  who  are  from  the 
farms.  There  is  no  better  place  than  a 
college  to  gain  experience  in  mingling 
with  people  in  a  social  way.  And  this 
is  as  important  to  a  man's  education  as 
what  he  will  get  out  of  books.  A  per- 
son will  get  acquainted  with  many  kinds 
of  people  while  at  college,  and  they  will 
scatter  all  over  the  United  States  after 
they  are  graduated.  It  is  a  great  a9set 
after  you  are  thrown  out  into  the  world, 
to  be  able  to  find  an  acquaintance  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country. 

A  word  about  choosing  a  definite 
course  or  profession.  It  is  much  better 
of  course  to  have  some  definite,  aim  in 


life.  You  should  have  something  defi- 
nite in  mind  as  to  what  you  would  like 
to  do  as  a  life's  vocation.  If  you  are 
undecided,  however,  do  not  refrain  from 
going  to  college  just  for  that  reason,  be- 
cause a  good  many  times  you  will  find 
out  what  you  are  able  to  do  best  after 
attending  school  a  while.  In  this  case 
you  are  able  to  specialize  in  the  partic- 
ular work  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Even  if  you  go  through  college  without 
choosing  any  special  course,  it  is  better 
than  not  going  at  all.  When  you  do 
decide  to  specialize  in  any  kind  of  work, 
you  will  have  a  good  foundation  to 
build  upon. 

There  are  enough  colleges  today  so 
that  a  person  should  not  have  much 
trouble  picking  out  the  one  he  would 
like  to  attend.  There  are  colleges  for 
business  training,  which  will  help  a  man 
along  in  the  business  world.  Even  if 
you  intend  to  go  back  on  the  farm  after 
getting  your  college  education,  a  busi- 
ness training  for  a  farmer  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  for  any  other  business  man. 
Then  there  are  short  courses  that  are 
especially  good  for  the  farmer  boys  and 
girls  who  are  not  able  to  take  long 
courses.  Since  the  farm  has  become  a 
regular  engineering  plant,  some  of  the 
schools  which  teach  automobile  and 
traction  engineering  are  especially  use- 
ful for  the  farmer  boys.  The  short 
courses  offered  in  agricultural  subjects 
at  the  state  colleges  are  valuable.  A 
boy  who  has  not  the  time  or  money  or 
inclination  to  go  to  school  for  eight 
years,  and  take  the  regular  college 
course,  can  derive  many  fundamental 
ideas  about  agricultural  problems  and 
how  they  are  treated,  from  the  regular 
former's  short  course. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  it 
is  best  to  get  all  the  education  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  get.  There  is  no 
use  arguing  to  the  contrary,  because 
there  have  been  too  many  figures  com- 
piled to  prove  it.  Some,  statistics  of 
this  nature  were  gathered  from  035 
farmers  in  Kansas  in  the  counties  of 
Allen,  Harvey,  Jewell,  Leavenworth,  Pot- 
tawatomie and  Cowley.  Of  these  men 
498  had  received  only  a  common  school 
education.  Their  average  annual  labor 
income  was  $499.  There  were  126  of 
them  who  had  gone  farther  than  the 
common  school  but  had  not  received  a 
college  education.  Their  average  annual 
income  was  $635.  Only  eleven  had  com- 
pleted a  four-year  college  course.  Their 
average  annual  income  was  $1,452.  It 
pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  get  all  the 
education  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire. 
Of  course,  there  are  men  without  col- 
lege training  who  have  a  larger  income 
than  these  men  who  have  completed  the 
four-year  college  course,  but  they  are 
exceptions.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
just  what  they  could  have  done  if  they 
had  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
training. 

Select  your  tractor  from  those  adver- 
tised in  Kansas  Faemeb. 


™!  GREAT  FARM  MACHINE 


Will  Be  Shown  at  the  Hutchinson 
Tractor  Demonstration, 
July  24-28 


The  NILSON 

Has  solved  the  vital  problem  of  "Traction"  without  excess 
weight.  The  application  of  a  simple  scientific  principle  of 
leverage  makes  the  Nilson  create  its  own  traction. 

A  Tractor  That  Gets  Perfect 
Traction — Big  Saving  in  Fuel 

Wits,  not  weight,  solved  the  biggest  of  all  tractor  problems.  A  practical 
farmer,  disappointed  with  big,  heavy,  fuel-hog  machines  and  little,  light 
machines  that  would  not  hold  the  ground,  built  the  Xilson.  By  an  ingenious 
method  of  hitching  the  load  he  produced  a  LIGHT  strong  machine  that  creates 
its  own  traction.  By  eliminating  useless  parts  and  weight  his  machine  will 
do  as  much  heavy  work  as  machines  twice  its  size  and  weight,  at  half  the 
fuel  cost.  The  machine  itself  is  a  mechanical  marvel;  plenty  of  power  and 
strength;  easy  tP  handle;  nothing  to  wear  out  or  break. 

A  BIG  SUCCESS 

This  farm  machine  was  an  instantaneous  success  when  put  on  the  market 
two  years  ago — because  it  had  been  tested  for  five  years  previous  and  was 
sold  only  after  the  machine  was  crowned  with  success.  It  stands  today  as  a 
perfect  field,  road  and  power  plant. 

Get  advance  information  on  this  tractor — study  it,  then  see  it  at  the  show. 
Write  for  big  free  folder,  and  at  the  same  time  advise  us  that  you  will  make 
your  headquarters  with  us  at  the  Hutchinson  Demonstration. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NILSON  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Write  Us  Now 

SOUTHWEST  SALES  COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS 

WICHITA  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


KANSAS  FARMER 


July  22,  1910 


'More  Bales  . 
liggei?  Prof  its! 

'  Bale  your  own  hay,  bale  vour  neighbors'  , 
i  hay.  There's  money  in  it— big  money 
J  when  you  use  thetrast-working  Sandwich 
[  hay  press  (motor  "power). 


SANDWICH  HAY  PRESS 


J  Solid  steel  construction.  Sandwich  Gas  and  1 
I  Oil  Enfrine,  with  magneto,  mounted  on  same 
1  truck  furnishes  power.   All  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  plant,  superior  to  assembled 
I  machines.  Heavr'steel  chain  transmission  (no  belt  | 
<  to  slip).    6impr£?££]f  feeder  and  block  dropper. 
[  Turns  oat  a  continuous  stream  of  solid  salable 
balee.   Starts  or  Ptops  instantly.  Best  press  for 
alfalfa.  Horse  and  belt  power  presses  also. 
"Tons  Tell."    Par  Book  Sent  free.   Your  guide 
to  big  profits.   Pictures  and  describes  these 
t  great  presses.  Write 

SWJjV.lCM  MFG.  CO.,517  Ctnttr  St.,  Sandwich.  IIL 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "It,"  10-22  H.  P..  4  Plows.  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Holler  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — IVi,  3  and  6  mi. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  W.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

GEO.  C.  PRITCHARD,  CANDIDATE  FOR 
County  Commissioner,  Third  District,  Shaw- 
nee County,  subject  to  the  Republican  Pri- 
maries August  1.  Your  support  respectfully 
solicited. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  Im- 
provements; 176  acres  under  Irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
Is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS.  DOUGLASS.  WYOMING 

North  Mississippi,  160  acres.  110  cultiva- 
tion, 20  pasture,  30  timber;  rural  route, 
phone  line,  near  town;  schools,  churches; 
grow  anything.  Buildings  worth  $1,500. 
High,  dry,  healthy;  mild  winters.  $25  per 
acre.  Owner,  Taylor  Smith,  Rienzi,  Miss., 
Route  1,  

One  Thousand  Acre  Stock  Ranch  in  Kan- 
sas to  exchange  for  rental  property  or  mer- 
chandise.   W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

SEVEN  ACRES  slrictly  first  class  bottom 
land,  all  cult.,  V*  ml.  McAlester,  city  15,000. 
$45  per  acre.  Terms. 

SOCTUERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

COLORADO  wants  dairymen,  poultry  and 
hog  raisers;  good  market;  top  prices;  will 
Bee  that  you  get  square  deal;  nothing  to 
sell.  Write  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

IDEAL  FARM 

800.  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  seta  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
If  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  C%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains, 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utlca        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

MR.  FARMER: 

You  ha?e  been  thinking  about  a  bluegrass  and  big 
red  clover  farm.  We  have  it  for  sale.  Write  for 
Bpocial  doscrlj)tlon  of  any  size  farm  which  would  in- 
terest you.  Special  price  on  320  acres  1^6  miles  of 
good  town.  Exceptional  bargain  in  100  acres  AVz 
miles  of  town.  The  land  to  buy  for  the  Mr  increase 
Is  land  which  can  be  buildcil  up  by  changing  tlio 
same  to  clover.  Writo  today  for  special  list  of  what 
you  want. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 

OTTAWA  KANSAS 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  Just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
I.Iusft  soil  quick.  $3,200  takes  It.  Address 
S,  CARS)  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA, 


Silage 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  PARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


DAIRYMEN  who  have  fed  silage  <o 
milk  cows  need  no  arguments  as 
to  the  economy  of  thin  feed  in  a 
milk-producing  ration.  A  great  many, 
however,  are  still  getting  along  without 
a  silo.  If  you  keep  up  the  milk  flow 
on  a  dry  roughage,  ration  you  cannot 
avoid  feeding  more  grain  than  would  be 
necessary  if  silage  were  fed.  Silage  saves 
grain,  and  this  nearly  always  means 
money  saved.  Roughage  is  always 
cheaper  than  grain.  When  stored  in  the 
silo  it  is  as  palatable  as  June  grass,  and 
even  with  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  fill- 
ing and  the  investment  in  the  silo  added, 
it  is  still  cheaper  than  grain.  Substitut- 
ing silage  for  grain  is  an  economy  that 
should  be  practiced  on  every  farm  where 
cows  are  milked. 

We  visited  a  dairy  farm  last  week 
where  there  is  a  10-foot  silo  that  has  not 
been  opened  yet.  A  large  silo  was 
emptied  during  the  winter,  but  the  pas- 
ture has  been  so  good  this  season  that  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  start  on  the 
small  silo.  The  very  tone  of  voice  used 
by  this  farmer  in  calling  attention  to 
this  reserve  silo,  indicated  his  satisfac- 
tion in  having  such  splendid  supply  of 
feed  left  over  to  keep  up  tin;  flow  when 
the  pastures  become  short  and  the  hot 
weather  and  flies  begin  to  get  in  their 
work. 

Silage  and  alfalfa  make  a  standard 
milk  cow  ration  that  is  hard  to  beat, 
both  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Very 
little  grain  is  needed  with  this  combi- 
nation. We  do  not  see  how  anyone 
milking  cows  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
silo. 

In  this  connection  a  test  conducted  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  some  years 
ago,  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent heavy  silage  rations  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  heavy  grain  rations.  The 
cows  were  divided  into  two  lots  and  the 
test  continued  for  12  Odays.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  station  circular 
gives  the  results: 

"The  silage  used  in  the  test  was  com- 
posed of  corn,  soybeans  and  cowpeas  in 
about  the  following  proportions:  7} 
tons  of  corn,  2  tons  of  soybeans  and  1 
ton  of  cowpeas.  The  addition  of  the 
soybeans  and  cowpeas  made  the  silage 
richer  in  protein  than  corn  silage  alone. 
The  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the 
silage  as  it  went  into  the  silo  was  18.0:$ 
per  cent,  which  is  low  when  compared 
with  that  of  silage  from  well-matured, 
well-eared  corn,  which  often  contains  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  The 
high  water  content  of  the  silage  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  total  water 
consumed  by  the  cows  in  this  test. 

A  ration  consisting  of  about  58  pounds 
of  silage,  C.8  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  2 
pounds  of  linseed  oilmeal  and  2  pounds 
of  wheat  bran  was  compared  with  a 
ration  containing  4.7  pounds  of  corn 
stover,  6.4  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  2.5 
pounds  of  linseed  oilmeal,  5  pounds  of 
cornmeal  and  6  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 
The  former  will  be  called  the  silage 
ration  and  the  latter,  the  grain  ration. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  silage  ration 
contained  but  4  pounds  of  grain  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  silage,  while 
the  grain  ration  provided  13.5  pounds  of 
grain.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  determine  whether  the  silage  could 
take  the  place  of  the  extra  amount  of 
grain,  and  make  it  necessary  to  feed,  in 


connection  with  silage,  only  small  quan- 
tities of  grains  high  in  protein. 

The  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the 
silage  ration  was  20.10  per  cent  and  that 
in  the  grain  ration,  20.51  per  cent, 
making  the  dry  matter  practically  equal 
in  amount  in  the.  two  rations.  In  the 
silage  ration,  82  per  cent  of  the  dry 
matter  was  supplied  by  roughage,  while 
in  the  grain  ration  only  43  per  cent  of 
the  dry  matter  was  thus  furnished.  It 
is  commonly  considered  that  the  dry 
matter  in  grain  is  more  digestible,  and 
hence  is  more  efficient,  than  in  rough- 
age. This  does  not  seem  to  prove  true 
in  this  case,  if  we  consider  silage  to  be 
roughage.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  both 
grain  and  roughage  especially  when 
made  from  well-earned  corn. 

The  silage  ration  contained  48  pounds 
of  water;  the  grain  ration,  4  pounds. 
Still  the  cows  on  the  former  ration  each 
drank  45  pounds  of  water  daily  and 
those  on  the  latter  ration,  65  pounds. 
This,  together  with  that  in  the  rations, 
made  a  total  daily  consumption  of  93 
pounds  and  60  pounds  of  water,  respect- 
ively. The  cows  on  the  silage  ration 
thus  consumed  24  pounds  more  water 
daily. 

Furthermore,  the  two  rations  con- 
tained practically  the  same  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients,  according  to  Henry's 
tables.  The  great  differences  between 
the  two  rations,  therefore,  were  the  pro- 
portions of  grain  and  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed.  Was  the  dry  matter  in 
the  corn-soybean-cowpea  silage  more 
digestible  than  that  in  the  stover  and 
grain  of  the  grain  ration?  The  follow- 
ing results  in  production  indicate  that  it 
was  more  effective  or  that  the  extra 
water  caused  the  entire  ration  to  be  more 
effective. 

Previous  to  the  test,  the  cows  which 
later  received  the  silage  were  producing 
9.4  per  cent  more  milk  and  8  per  cent 
more  butter  fat  than  those  which  re- 
ceived the  grain  ration.  During  the 
test,  the  silage-fed  cows  produced  17  per 
cent  more  milk  and  28.4  per  cent  more 
fat  than  the  other  lot.  This  was  a  gain 
of  7.6  per  cent  in  milk  and  20.4  per  cent 
in  fat  in  favor  of  the  silage  ration. 

The  cows  on  the  silage  ration  gained 
in  weight  an  average  of  47  pounds  while 
on  the  test  and  those  on  the  grain  ration, 
an  average  of  57  pounds,  a  difference  of 
10  pounds  in  favor  of  the  grain  ration. 

The  feed  cost  of  the  production  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  with  the  silage  ration 
was  69  cents  and  with  the  grain  ration, 
$1.05.  The  feed  cost  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  with  the  silage  ration  was  13 
cents  and  with  the  grain  ration,  22  cents. 
The  prices  of  feeds  per  ton  were  as  fol- 
lows: Silage  $2,  hay  $10,  corn  stover 
$4,  wheat  bran  $18.74,  cornmeal  $20,  and 
linseed  oilmeal  $23.25. 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  test 
is  that  home-grown  feeds  should  be  used 
as  far  a  spossible.  Carbohydrate  feeds 
can  usually  be  grown  more  cheaply  than 
those  purchased,  and  only  the  feeds  high 
in  protein  need  be  bought  if  they  cannot 
be  grown  on  the  farm. 

Another  point  should  be  emphasized, 
and  that  is  the  increased  consumption 
of  water  where  silage  is  fed.  During  the 
winter  cows  do  not,  as  a  rule,  drink 
enough  water.  Feeding  silage  which 
contains,  as  it  does,  a  high  per  cent  of 
water,  tends  to  increase  the  actual 
amount  the  cow  gets. 


REGISTERED  IIOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  ON  FARM  OF  J.  C.  BOBISON,  BUTLER  COUNTY. — 
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I  The  Waite  Tractor! 


|  Light,  Simple,  Practical,  Durable,  | 
Efficient,  Powerful,  Economical  ^ 


|  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  STRIP  GEARS  | 

|  "I  plowed  65  acres  in  less  than  8  days  ^ 
S  with  a  Waite  Tractor.  It  can  do  the  work  of  8  ^ 
^  horses  in  the  field."— R.  H.  Jones,  Hartford,  S.  D.  ^ 

|    "I  averaged  about  9  acres  a  day  plow- 1 
^  ing  and  the  Waite  Tractor  will  do  the  work  of  ^ 
^  8  mules."— M.  A.  Sharp,  Woodlawn,  La. 
S      "The  Waite  Tractor  handled  an  8-foot  binder  g 


$800  F.  O.  B.  Elgin,  HI. 

(Subject  to  change  without  notice) 

The  Waite  Tractor  is  light,  sure  and  speedy—  3 

5  !"«  'aiitoat  Koine,  quickest- working  Tractor   you  e«CT  saw.  S 
Writ©  for  descriptive  circulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  g 

|       WAITE  TRACTOR  SALES  CO.  § 

^  Dept.  C.  Westminster  nidsr.         Chicago,  III.  ^ 


T    THE  SECURITY  ^ 

c.r,„ga«ed  Granary 

Can  be  set  anywhere  you  want  it,  and  the 
thresher  can  deliver  into  it.  -*hen  haul 
with  your  own  teams  when  tno  market 
is  high. 

The  only  granary  with  8  corrugations 
to  the  sheet.  29  tinn-.s  stronger  than 
plain  sheets.  Strongest  roof  on  the  mar- 
ket, wilh  separate  rafter  frame.  Strongly 
bolted  waterproof  joints.  Dormer  man- 
hole, made  so  that  the  wind  can't  blow 
grain.  20-gauge  galvanized  steel  and 
angle  iron,  construction.  Strong^nd  rigid. 
Good  for  a  lifetime.  Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  free  booklet. 

THE  MET  A  I«  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Makers  of  Tanks  and  Corrugated  Culverts 
402  N.  Oth  St.,  Salina,  Kansas 


ABSORB 

^*        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF; 


INE 


will  reduce   inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;    Heals    Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

Quickly  is  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re- 
more  the  balr,  and  you  can  work 
tbe  horse.  22.00  per  botUe.  dellr- 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  andaepde  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduce!  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre,  Wens,  Strain*. 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  {1.00  per  bottle 
tt  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D. F..21 1  Temple  SI, Springfield,  Matt. 


1Bfle  CURED  OR 

cafes  money  back 


Itaird's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Balrd's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
If  one  package  falls  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 


TEAM  HARNESS  $28 95 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  1^-ln.  traces.  18- 
ft.  lines.   U  la.  bridles.    Complete  with 


hreecblng 
Catalog 


Many  bargains  Id  our  Big  Free 

PRED  MUELLER 

1413  Utrlracr  Street  '  Denver,  Colo. 


Kill  All  Flies! 

Placed  anywhere, Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  end  kills  all  / 
flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

LaataallBeaaoD.  Msdo 
of  metal,  can '  t  apill  or 

Ttlp  over:  will  not  soil  or 
/Injur*  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effective.   Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 


HAROLD  SOM&RCu  109  D*K«U>  AO.,  Brooklyn, N.T. 
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OVERLAND  RED 

(Continued  From  Page  Six) 


A 

good  roomy 
design  from 
"Better  Built  Hornet" 

NO  disappointment  here!  Outside  and  in.  a  house  furnished  with  Curtia 
Woodwork  satisfies.  Doors,  windows,  porch  columns  and  balustrades; 
built-in  bookcases,  sideboards,  mantels,  stairs  and  colonnades  guar* 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.   Curtis  Woodwork— the  permanent  furniture  idt 
your  home— has  the  Curtis  trademark  stamped  upon  it  by  an  inspector. 

Your  lumber  dealer  can  show  you  a  big  catalog  of  Curtis  Wood  woj  k  de- 
signs. He  will  furnish  you  what  you  want  when  you  want  it.  CtTCSme 
Delivery  is  another  feature  of  satisfaction-giving'. 

Have  you  decided  upon  your  plan  yet?  If  not.  one  of  our  Free  plan  books 
will  help  you.  Even  if  you  have,  these  books  will  show  you  the  importance  of 
good  woodwork  in  your  home.  Write  in  on  the  coupon  the  name  of  the  book 
you  want:  "Better  Built  Homes"— $800  to  $3000;  "Homelike  Homes"— $3000 
up; '  Attractive  Bungalows." 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  SERVICE  BUREAU.  1304- 1 404  s.  Second  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and    J  Clinton.  Iowa       Waasaa.  Wig.      Minneapolis  Lincoln,  Neb 
Distributing  Plants  at  t  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Oklahoma  City    Chicago  Detroit 
Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users. 
"We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are" 

Class  £R* 
URTlS 


Sketched  from  an 
Interior  finished  in  trade* 
marked  Cartia  Woodwork 


WOODWORK 


Send  the 
Coupon  for 
FREE  "Home 
Book"  of  Plans. 


■ 

3'    The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau 
1304-1404  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

■ 

■  Without  obligation,  please  send  me 


■  Name  

■ 

J  R.F.D  Town.. 

J  State  


National 
Tractor  Farming 
Demonstrations 

Are  being  held  this  year  at  the  following  places : 

Dallas,  Texas,  July  17-21 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  July  24-28 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July  31-August  4 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  August  7-11 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  14-18 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  August  21-25 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  28-September  1 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  September  4-8 

By  all  means  plan  to^  attend  one  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, where  you  will  get  a  practical  education  in  Power 
Plowing,  Harrowing,  Disking,  Seeding  and  Road  Building. 


the  train  laughed  when  I  picked  up  the 
irose.  I  remember.  Some  one  else  Bays, 
•They're  only  tramps.'  I  recollect  that, 
too." 

"But  those  men  were  arrested  at  Barstow, 
for  murder.  Uncle  Walter  said." 

Again  Overland  Red  nodded.  "They  was, 
Miss.  But  they  couldn't  prove  nothin',  so 
they  let  us  go." 

"We  always  was  goin'  to  say  thanks  to 
the  girl  with  the  rose  it  we  ever  seen  her," 
said  the  boy  Collie.  "We  ain't  had  such  a 
lot  of  roses  give  to  us." 

"So  we  says  it  now,"  said  Overland 
quickly.  "Or  mebby  we  wouldn't  never 
have  another  chance."  Then  he  slowly 
rolled  another  cigarette. 

Just  then  the  black  pony  Boyar  nickered. 
He  recognized  a  friend  entering  the 
meadow. 

Overland  lighted  his  cagarette.  As  he 
straightened  up,  Louise  was  surprised  to  see 
him  thrust  both  hands  above  his  head  while 
he  continued  smoking  placidly.  "Excuse 
me.  Miss,"  he  said,  turning  the  cigarette 
round  with  his  lips;  "but  the  gent  behind 
you  with  the  gun  has  got  the  drop  on  me. 
I  guess  he's  waitin'  for  you  to  step  out  of 
range." 

Louise  turned  swiftly.  Dick  Tenlow, 
deputy  sheriff,  nodded»good-morning  to  her, 
but  kept  his  gun  trained  on  the  tramp. 

"Just  step  out  from,  behind  that  rock," 
said  Tenlow,  addressing  Overland. 

"Don't  know  as  I  will."  replied  the  tramp. 
"You're  no  gentleman;  yon  didn't  say 
'please.'  " 

"Come  on!  No  bluff  like  that  goes  here," 
said  the  deputy. 

"Can't  you  see  I  ain't  finished  smokln' 
yet?"  queried  Overland. 

"Come  on!    Step  along!" 

"No  way  to  address  a  gent,  you  Johnny. 
Say,  I'll  tell  you  now  before  you  fall  down 
and  shoot  yourself.  Do  you  think  you  got 
me  because  you  rode  up  while  I  was  talkin' 
to  a  lady,  and  butted  into  polite  conversa- 
tion like  a  drunk  Swede  at  a  dance?  Say, 
you  think  I'd  'a'  ever  let  you  got  this  far  if 
there  hadn't  been  a  lady  present?  Why, 
you  little  nickle-plated,  rubber-eared  police- 
man, I  was  doin'  the  double  roll  with  a  pair 
of  Colts  .45's  when  you  was  learnln'  the 
taste  of  milk!" 

"That'll  be  about  all  for  you,"  said  the 
Sheriff,  grinning. 

"No,  it  ain't.  Tou  ain't  takin'  me  seri- 
ous, and  there's  where  you're  makin'  your 
mistake.  I'm  touchy  about  some  things, 
Mr.  Pussy-foot.  I  could  'a'  got  you  three 
times  while  you  was  ridin'  down  that  trail, 
and  I  wouldn't  'a'  had  to  stop  talkin'  to 
ao  it.  And  you  with  that  little  old  gun  out 
before  you  even  seen  me!" 

"Why  didn't  you,  then?"  asked  Tenlow, 
restraining  his  anger;  for  Louise,  in  spite 
of  herself,  had  smiled  at  Overland's  some- 
what picturesque  resentment.  "Why  didn't 
you,  then?" 

"Huh!"  snorted  Overland  scornfully.  "Do 
you  suppose  I'd  start  anything  with  a  lady 
around  ?  That  ain't  my  style.  You're  a 
kid.    You'll  get  hurt  some  day." 

Deputy  Tenlow  scowled.  He  was  a  big 
man,  slow  of  tongue,  ordinarily  genial,  and 
proverbially  stupid.  He  knew  the  tramp 
was  endeavoring  to  anger  him.  The  deputy 
turned  to  Louise.  "Sorry,  Miss  Lacharnte, 
but  I  got  to  take  him." 

"There's  really  nothing  to  hinder,  is 
there?"  Louise  asked  sweetly. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"CAN  HE  RIDE?" 

Tbe  tramp  glanced  up,  addressing  the 
deputy.  "Yes,  even  there  is  something  to 
hinder,  if  I  was  to  get  busy."  Then  he 
coolly  dropped  his  arms  and  leaned  against 
the  rock  with  one  leg  crossed  before  the 
other  in  a  manner  sometimes  supposed  to 
reflect  social  ease  and  elegance.  "But  I'm 
game  to  take  what's  comin'.  If  you'll  just 
stick  me  up  and  extract  the  .38  automatic 
I'm  packin'  on  my  hip, — and,  believe  me, 
she's  a  bad  Gat.  when  she's  in  action, — 
why,  I'll  fee!  lots  better.  The  little  gun 
might  get  to  shootin'  by  herself,  and  then 
somebody  would  get  hurt  sure.  You,  see, 
I'm  givin*  you  all  the  chance  you  want  to 
lake  me  without  gettin'  mussed  up.  I'm 
nervous  about  firearms,  anyhow." 

Deputy  Dick  Tenlow  advanced  and 
secured  the  gun. 

"Now,"  said  Overland  Red,  heaving  a 
sigh;  "now,  I  ain't  ashamed  to  look  a  gun 
in  the  face.  You,  see,  Miss,"  he  added, 
turning  to  address  the  girl,  "I  was  sheriff 
of  Abilene  once,  in  the  ole  red-eye,  rumpus 
days.  I  have  planted  some  citizens  in  my 
time.  You  see,  I  kind  of  owe  the  ones  I 
did  plant  a  silent  apology  for  lettin'  this 
here  chicken-rancher  get  me  so  easy." 

"You  talk  big."  said  Tenlow,  laughing. 
"Who  was  you  when  you  was  sheriff  of 
Abilene,  eh?" 

"Jack  Summers,  sometimes  called  Red 
Jack  Summers,"  replied  Overland  quietly, 
and  he  looked  the  deputy  in  the  eye. 

"Jack  Summers!" 

Overland  nodded.  "Take  it  or  leave  it. 
You'll  find  out  some  day.  And  now  you 
got  some  excuse  for  packin'  a  gun  round 
these  here  peaceful  hills  and  valleys  the 
rest  of  your  life.  You  took  Jack  Summers, 
and  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  a  funeral." 

Something  about  the  tramp's  manner  in- 
clined the  deputy  to  believe  that  he  had 
spoken  truth.  "All  right,"  said  Tenlow; 
"just  step  ahead.  Don't  try  the  brush  or 
I'll  drop  you." 

'"Course  you  would,"  said  Overland,  step- 
ping ahead  of  the  deputy's  pony.  "But  the 
bunch  you're  takin'  orders  from  don't  want 
me  dead;  they  want  me  alive.  I  ain't  no 
good  all  shot  up.    You  ought  to  know  that. 

"I  know  there's  a  thousand  dollars  re- 
ward for  you.    I  need  the  money." 

Overland  Red  grinned.  "It's  against  me 
morals  to  bet — with  kids.  But  I'll  put  up 
that  little  automatic  you  frisked  off  me, 
against  the  thousand  you  expect  to  get,  that 
you  don't  even  get  a  long-rance  smell  of 
that  money.    Are  you  on?" 

'Jenlow  motioned  the  other  to  step  ahead. 

"I'm  bettin'  my  little  gun  to  a  thousand 
dollars  less  than  nothin'.  Ain't  you  game? 
I'm  givin'  you  the  long  end." 

"Never  mind,"  growled  Tenlow.  "You 
can  talk  later." 

The  boy  Collie,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise at  the  arrest,  stepped  up  to  the  sheriff. 
•■'Where  do  I  come  in  1"  he  asked.  "You 
can't  pinch  Red  without  me.  I  was  with 
him  that  time  the  guy  croaked  out  on  the 
Mojave.  Red  didn't  kill  him.  They  let  us 
go  once.  What  you  doin'  pinchin'  us  again? 
How  do  you  know — " 

"Hold  on,  Collie;  don't  get  careless,"  said 


Overland.  "He  don't  know  nothin'.  He's 
followin'  orders.    The  game's  up." 

Louise  whistled  Boyar  to  her  and  bridled 
him.  The  little  group  ahead  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  her.  She  led  the  pony  toward 
the  trail.  "Did  he  do  it?"  she  asked  as  she 
caught  up  with  Collie. 

"No,"  he  muttered.  "Red's  the  squarest 
pal  on  earth.  Red  tried  to  save  the  guy — 
out  there  on  the  desert.  Gave  him  all  the 
water  we  had,  pretty  near.  He  dassent  to 
give  him  all,  for  because  he  was  afraid  it 
would  kill  him.  The  guy  fell  and  hit  his 
head  on  the  rail.  Red  said  he  was  dyin'  on 
his  feet,  anyway.  Then  Red  lugged  me 
clean  to  that  tank  where  you  see  us  from 
the  train.  I  was  all  in.  I  guess  Red  saved 
my  life.    He  didn't  tell  you  that." 

"Is  he — was  he  really  a  cowboy?  Can  he 
ride?"  asked  Louise. 

"Can  he  ride?  Say,  I  seen  him  ride 
Cyclone  once  and  get  first  money  for  ridln' 
the  worst  buckin'  bronc'  at  the  rodeo,  over 
to  Tucson    Well,  I  guess!" 

"Boyar,  my  pony,  is  the  fastest  pony  in 
the  hills,"  said  Louise  pensively. 

"What  you  givin'  us?"  said  the  boy, 
glancing  at  her  sharply. 

"Nothing.  1  was  merely  imagining  some- 
thing." 

"Red's  square,"  asserted  the  boy. 

"Sheriff  Tenlow  is  a  splendid  shot,"  mur- 
mured Louise,  with  apparent  irrelevance. 

They  had  crossed  the  meadow.  Ahead  of 
the  sheriff  walked  Overland,  his  slouch 
gone,  his  head  carried  high.  Collie  noted 
this  unusual  alertness  of  poise  and  won- 
dered. 

"Don't  try  the  brush,"  cautioned  Tenlow, 
also  aware  of  Overland's  alertness. 

"When  I  leave  here,  I'll  ride.  Saabe  ?" 
And  Overland  stepped  briskly  to  the  trail, 
turning  his  back  squarely  on  the  alert  and 
puzzled  sheriff. 

"He's  been  raised  in  these  hills,"  mut- 
tered the  tramp.  "He  knows  the  trails.  I 
don't.  But — I'd  like  to  show  that  little 
Rose-Lady  Girl  some  real  ridin'  once.  She's 
a  sport.  I'd  ride  into  hell  and  rake  out  the 
fire  for  her.  ...  I  hate  to — to  do  it — 
but  I  guess  I  go  to." 

"Step  up  there."  said  Tenlow.  "What  you 
talkin'  about,  anyhow?" 

"Angels,"  replied  Overland.  "I  see  'em 
once  in  a  while."  And  he  glanced  back. 
He  saw  Collie  talking  to  the  girl,  who  stook 
by  her  pony,  the.  reins  dangling  lightly  from 
her  outstretched  hand. 

"Snakes!"  screamed  Overland  Red,  leap- 
ing backward  and  flinging  up  his  arms, 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  deputy's  pony. 
The  horse  reared.  Overland,  crouching, 
sprang  under  its  belly,  striking  it  as  he 
went.  Again  the  pony  reared,  nearly  throw- 
ing the  deputy. 

'Overland  Limited!"  shouted  the  tramp, 
dashing  toward  Boyar.  With  a  spring  he 
was  in  the  saddle  and  had  slipped  the  quirt 
from  the  saddle-horn  to  his  wrist.  He 
would  need  that  quirt,  as  he  had  no  spurs. 

Round  swung  Tenlow,  cursing.  Black 
Boyar  shot  across^  the  meadow,  the  quirt 
falling  at  each  jump.  The  tramp  glanced 
back  Tenlow's  right  hand  went  up  and 
his  gun  roared  once,  twice.    .    .  . 

The  boy  Collie,  white  and  gasping,  threw 
himself  in  front  of  Tenlow's  horse.  The 
deputy  spurred  the  pony  over  him  and 
swept  down  the  meadow. 

Louise,  angered  in  that  the  boy  had 
snatched  Boyar's  reins  from  her  as  Over- 
land shouted,  relented  as  she  saw  the  in- 
stant bravery  in  the  lad's  endeavor  to  stop 
Tenlow's  horse.  She  stooped  over  him.  He 
rose  stiffly. 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  were  hurt!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Nope!  I  guess  not.  I  was  scared,  I  guess. 
Let's  watch  'em,  Miss!"  And  forgetful  of 
his  bruised  and  shaken  body,  he  limped  to 
the  edge  of  the  meadow,  followed  by  Louise. 
"There  they  go!"  he  cried.  "Red's  'way 
ahead.  The  sheriff  gent  can't  shoot  again — 
he's  too  busy  ridin'." 

"Boyar!  Boyar!  Good  horse!  Good  horse!" 
cried  the  girl  as  the  black  pony  flashed 
across  the  steep  slope  of  the  ragged  moun- 
tain side  like  a  winged  thing.  "Boyar! 
Boy!" 

She  shivered  as  the  loose  shale,  ploughed 
by  the  pony's  flying  hoofs,  slithered  down 
the  slope  at  every  plunge. 

"Can  he  ride?"  shouted  Collie,  wild  tears 
Of  joy  in  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  Overland,  glancing  back,  saw 
Tenlow  stop  and  raise  his  arm.  The  tramp 
cowboy  swung  Black  Boyar  half-round,  and 
driving  his  unspurred  heels  into  the  pony's 
ribs,  put  him  straight  down  the  terrific 
slope  of  the  mountain  at  a  run. 

Tenlow's  gun  cracked.  A  spray  of  dust 
rose  instantly  ahead  of  Boyar. 

'Look!  Look!"  cried  Louise.  The  deputy, 
angered  out  of  his  usual  judgment,  spurred 
his  horse  directly  down  the  footless  shale 
that  the  tramp  had  ridden  across  diagonally. 
"Look!  He  can't — The  horse — !  Oh!"  she 
groaned  as  Tenlow's  pony  stumbled  and  all 
but  pitched  headlong.  "The  other  man — 
knew  better  than  that — "  she  gasped,  turn- 
ing to  the  boy.  "He  waited — till  he  struck 
rock  and  brush  before  he  turned  Boyar." 

"Can  he  ride?"  shouted  Collie,  grinning. 
But  the  grin  died  to  a  gasp.  A  burst  of 
shale  and  dust  shot  up  from  the  hillside. 
They  saw  a  flash  of  the  cinchas  on  the  belly 
of  Tenlow's  horse  as  the  dauntless  pony 
stumbled  and  drove  headlong  down  the 
slope,  rolling  over  and  over,  to  stop  finally 
—a  patch  of  brown,  shapeless,  quivering. 

Below,  Overland  Red  had  curbed  Boyar 
and  was  gazing  up  at  a  spot  of  black  on 
the  hillside— Dicjk  Tenlow,  motionless, 
silent.  His  sombrero  lay  several  yards 
down  the  slope. 

"Oh!  The  horse!"  cried  Louise,  chokingly, 
with  her  hand  to  her  breast. 

As  for  Dick  Tenlow,  lying  halfway  down 
the  hillside,  stunned  and  sflattered,  she  had 
but  a  secondary  sympathy.  He  had  sacri- 
ficed a  gallant  and  willing  beast  to  his 
anger.  The  tramp,  riding  a  strange  pony 
over  desperately  perilous  and  unfamiliar 
ground,  had  used  judgment.  'Your  friend 
is  a  man!"  she  said,  turning  to  the  boy. 
"But  Dick  Tenlow  is  hurt — perhaps  killed. 
He  went  under  the  horse  when  it  fell." 

"I  guess  it's  up  to  us  to  see  if  the  sheriff 
gent  is  done  for,  at  that,"  said  the  boy. 
'Mebby  we  can  do  something." 

"You'll  get  arrested,  now,"  said  the  girl. 
"If  Dick  Tenlow  is  alive,  you'll  have  to  go 
for  help.     If  he  isn't.         .  ." 

"I'll  go,  all  right.  I  ain't  afraid.  I  didn't 
do  anything.  I  guess  I'll  stick  around  till 
Red  shows  up  again,  anytiow." 


"You're  a  stranger  here.  I  should  go  as 
soon  as  you  have  sent  help,"  said  the  girl. 

"Mebby  I  better.  I'll  help  get  him  up  the 
hill  and  in  the  shade.  Then  I'll  beat  it  for 
the  doc.  If.  I  don't  come  back  after  that," 
he  said  slowly,  flushing,  "it  ain't  because 
I'm  scared  of  anything  I  done." 

Far  down  in  the  valley  Boyar's  sweating 
sides  glistened  in  the  sun.  An  arm  was 
raised  in  a  gesture  of  farewell  as  the  tramp 
swung  the  pony  toward  the  town.  Much  to 
her  surprise,  Louise  found  herself  waving  a 


vigorous  adieu  to  the  distant  figure. 

The  tramp  Overland,  realizing  that  the 
deputy  was  badly  injured,  told  the  first 
p-rson  he  met  about  the  accident,  advising 
him  to  get  help  at  once  for  the  deputy. 
Then  he  turned  the  pony  toward  the  foot- 
hills. In  a  clump  of  greasewood  he  dis- 
mounted, and,  leaving  the  reins  hanging- 
to  the  saddle-horn,  struck  Black  Boyar  o* 
the  flank.  The  horse  leaped  toward  tht 
Moonstone  Trail.  The  tramp  disappeared  in. 
the  brush. 

]TO   BE  CONTINUED." 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


July  22,  1916 


Young  Men— Young  Women — 


Jili,iniiiiiiiiiini:.ii:iiiniii  Klin: 


Do  you  want  a  business  education  in  a  reliable 
business  college?  Or  a  course  at  an  automobile 
school?  We  will  help  you  to  get  it  in  return  for 
part  of  your  time  for  the  next  two  months. 


iiiNUiiiitmmimi 


Address 


KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  •  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
flee  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOGS. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

WANTED  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  WO- 
men,  18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— TWO  YOUNG  REGISTERED 
Holstein  cows,  heavy  milkers.  H.  J.  Frank- 
lin, Melvern,  Kan. 

RICHLY  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
from  good  milking  dams,  at  farmer  prices. 
Schlegel  Bros.,  Route  5,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  NINE 
months  old;  five  of  his  dams  averaged  106 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  and  eleven  of  them 
30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  officially, 
$100.  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Association, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 


WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 

EIGHTY  ACHES  GOOD  CLAY  SOIL, 
land  gently  rolling,  55  acres  field,  good 
buildings,  near  two  towns.  Price  $5,500. 
Coolidge  Co.,  Downing,  Wis. 

$35  AN  ACRE  FOR  QUARTER  SECTION 
good  clay  land.  New  house  and  barn.  Forty 
acres  field,  balance  easy  clearing.  Four 
miles  town.  Chance  of  a  lifetime.  Coolidge 
Co.,  Downing,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE  — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  tarn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  ANDY  MIK- 
kelson,  Utica,  Neb. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GOOD 
workers  for' sale,  $5  each.  I.  P.  KohL  Fur- 
ley,  Kan. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED  —  CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  bank  in  western  half  of  Kansas  or  Okla- 
homa.    Write  W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kan. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All.  negotiations  quickly 
closed.    No  delays.    A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,  pointers.  Pet — Farm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.     Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing. $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom,  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE  TO  THE 
consumer.  Send  itemized  bills  for  estimate. 
We  guarantee  quality,  count,  and  can  ship 
promptly.  McKee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


PET  STOCK. 


WANTED 


FOR  SALE — ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE- 
bred  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,  bantamSj  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4,000  BUYERS'. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.     R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TANNING. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City.  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 72  PREMIUMS.  STOCK 
sale.  Eggs  half  price.  Italian  bees.  Mattie 
A.  Gillespie,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  en 
cluslvely  for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.   Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester,  N.  Y. 

BEE  SUPPLIES. 

FOR  SALE — BEE  SUPPLIES.  ROOT'S 
Good.  Send  for  catalog.  O.  A.  Keene,  1600 
Seward  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE  —  HART-PARR  LITTLE 
Devil  oil  tractor,  three-bottom  engine  plow, 
used  but  little;  quitting  farm.  J.  R.  Sulli- 
van,  Route   3,   Box  82,   Wichita,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  W.  STOFER  IN  GAR- 
den  City  Township,  Finney  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1915,  one 
mare,  weight  1,000  pounds;  color  bay;  white 
ring  above  right  hind  hoof.  Appraised  at 
$80.  G.  B.  Norris,  County  Clerk,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


HONEY. 


Little  Talk 


Ho 


e  l  aiKs  to  nouseKeepers 

Hefyful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


If  we  do  our  best,  if  we  do  not  mag- 
nify trifling  troubles,  if  we  look  reso- 
lutely, I  do  not  say  at  the  bright  side 
of  things,  but  at  things  as  they  really 
are;  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  manifold 
blessings  which  surround  us,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  life  is  indeed  a  glorious 
inheritance. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 


The  housewife  should  never  forget  the 
value  of  a  few  minute's  rest  during  her 
busiest  hours.  This  sounds  impossible, 
but  if  made  a  part  of  each  day's  sched- 
ule it  can  be  accomplished,  and  it?  value 
will  be  many  times  that  of  the  work 
that  might  be  done  in  the  same  amount 
of  time. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  TJ.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  TWO  60-POUND 
cans    for    $9.50,    f.  o.  b.    Las   Animas,  Colo. 

W.  P.  Morley. 


If  the  baby  must  be  bottle-fed,  wash 
the  bottles  by  themselves  and  know  that 
everything  used  in  washing  and  filling 
them  is  scrupulously  clean.  Know  also 
that  the  milk  and  water  used  are  abso- 
lutely pure.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  preventing  the 
baby's  health. 


Choose  Rugs  Carefully 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  room  which 
made  you  want  to  scream?  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  if  you  will  notice,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  the  rug  or  carpet  that 
gives  the  room  this  appearance.  Why 
is  it  that  the  bright-flowered  rug  or  the 
extravagantly  figured  one  catches  the 
eye  of  so  many  people  ? 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  large 
a  part  the  floor  covering  has  in  the 
beautifying  of  a  room?  The  thing  of 
greatest  importance  in  the  estimation  of 
all  authorities  in  home  decoration  is  the 
the  value  of  color  combinations. 

The  floor  covering  is  just  as  important 
as  the  other  decorations,  and  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room  in  which  the  rug  is 
to  be  used  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
purchasing.  A  red  rug  and  blue  wall 
paper  would  clash,  and  there  are  many 
other  colors  which  do  not  combine  any 
better. 

On  the  whole,  the  plain  carpet  is  the 
more  satisfactory,  for  in  time  the  eye 
becomes  tired  of  the  figures  in  a  carpet, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  wall  paper.  The 
plain  rug  with  the  border  a  tone  or  two 
darker,  will  fit  into  almost  any  color 
scheme. 

The  English  ingrain  rugs  are  being 
used  much  and  wear  well.  Woven  rugs, 
made  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  old  carpets 
are  much  in  vogue  at  present,  and  wear 
excellently.  The  shades  of  the  old  carpet 
are  blended  beautifully  into  the  new 
with  no  definite  figure.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  of  carpets  and  rugs,  suiting 
all  purses.  But  quality  in  a  carpet  or 
rug  pays,  as  it  does  in  other  things. 

While  the  choosing  of  a  good  rug  has 
much  to  do  with  making  an  attractive 
room,  it  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
contribute  toward  it.  The  window  cur- 
tains, hanging  in  soft,  straight  lines,  and 
made  of  some  white  or  eream  material, 
will  do  far  more  toward  making  the 
room  genuinely  attractive  than  will  the 
most  expensive  and  elaborate  valances. 
— Hazel  L.  Beck. 


Prolong  School  Days 

We  believe  there  is  a  time  in  every 
child's  life  when  he  feels  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  spend  more  time  in 
school — when  he  feels  he  might  better 
be  really  doing  things  that  count,  as  he 
expresses  it.  Sometimes  this  feeling  is 
encouraged  by  the  pressure  of  duties  ex- 
acted of  him,  or  by  keeping  him  out  of 
school  a  few  days  now  and  then  when 
there  is  extra  work  to  be  done. 

If  the  child  is  thus  permitted  to  cut 
short  his  years  of  education,  in  after 
years  this  may  be  the  regret  of  his  life. 
Even  if  he  does  not  realize  his  loss,  he 
may  be  compelled  to  spend  his  life  doing 
ordinary  hard  labor,  when  if  he  had  been 
encouraged  in  seeking  an  education  he 
might  have  used  his  brain  in  place  of 
his  hands,  or,  better  still,  might  have 
combined  brain  and  hand  work  to  very 
great  advantage. 

If  necessary,  sacrifice  should  be  made 
in  order  to  start  the  children  to  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  to  keep 
them  there  until  the  last  day,  except 
during  sickness,  and  this  practice  should 
be  kept  up  just  as  long  as  possible.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  has  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  education  will  be 


much  better  equipped  for  life's  work  in 
every  way,  and  the  early  school  days  are 
the  time  to  instill  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. If  allowed  to  lag  for  a  time  it  is 
hard  to  again  pick  up  the  threads. 

Fight  Flies  Constantly 

1.  Where  is  the  house  fly  born?  In 
filth,  chiefly  in  horse  manure  and  out- 
houses. 

2.  How  long  is  the  life  cycle  of  his 
birth?  About  ten  days  from  the  time 
the  egg  is  laid  until  the  mature  fly  is 
born. 

3.  What  are  the  steps  in  the  trans- 
formation from  the  egg  to  the  fly?  The 
egg,  the.  maggot,  the  pupa,  the  fly. 

4.  Where  does  the  fly  live?  Where 
there  is  filth. 

5.  Is  there  anything  too  filthy  for  the 
fly  to  eat?  No. 

6.  Does  the  fly  like  clean  food,  too? 
Yes,  and  it  appears  to  be  his  delight  to 
wipe  his  feet  on  clean  food. 

7.  Where  is  his  favorite  place  of  feed- 
ing? The  manure  heap,  the  garbage  can, 
the  privy  vault,  the  spittoon. 

8.  Where  does  the  fly  go  after  leaving 
the  manure  pile,  the  garbage  can,  the 
privy  vault  and  the  spittoon?  Into  the 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  bedroom. 

9.  What  does  he  do  in  the  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  bedroom?  He  wipes  his 
feet  on  the  food,  bathes  in  the  milk,  and 
annoys  the  sleeper. 

10.  Does  the  fly  visit  those  sick  with 
typhoid  fever,  consumption,  smallpox 
and  cholera  infantum?  He  certainly 
does,  and  may  call  on  you  next. 

11.  Is  the  fly  dangerous?  Yes,  he 
spreads  disease. 

12.  How  does  he  spread  disease?  By 
carrying  infection  on  his  legs  and  wings, 
and  by  "fly  specks"  after  he  has  been 
feeding  on  infectious  material. 

13.  What  diseases  may  the  fly  thus 
carry?  He  may  convey  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  cholera,  dysentery  and 
"summer  complaint." 

14.  Did  the  fly  ever  kill  anyone?  He 
killed  more  American  soldiers  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  than  the  bullets 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  the  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  typhoid  fever  in 
the  United  States  last  year. 

15.  Where  are  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  summer  com- 
plaint?   Where  there  are  the  most  flies. 

16.  Where  are  the  most  flies?  Where 
there  is  most  filth. 

17.  Is  the  presence  of  flies  therefore 
an  indication  of  near-by  filth?  It  most 
certainly  is,  and  that  is  disgraceful. 

18.  How  may  we  successfully  fight 
the  fly?  By  destroying  or  removing  his 
breeding  place,  the  manure  pile,  remov- 
ing all  garbage  and  making  the  privy 
vault  fly-proof,  and  by  keeping  our  yard 
clean;  by  screening  the  house;  by  the 
use  of  the  wire  swatter  and  sticky  fly- 
paper; by  trapping  the  fly. — Kansas 
State  Board  of  Health 


Choose  Corset  with  Care 

A  well  fitted  corset,  because  it  may 
cost  more  than  one  dollar,  should  not 
be  considered  an  expensive  luxury.  Quite 
the  opposite  is  true — any  corset  that 
binds  or  causes  discomfort  in  any  part 
of  the  body  is  expensive. 

Two  things  should  be  considered  in 
buying  a  corset — whether  or  not  it  is 
entirely  comfortable,  and  whether  or  not 
it  gives  you  a  shapely  form.  If  it  is  not 
comfortable,  by  wearing  it  you  may 
seriously  injure  your  health.  If  it  is  not 
suited  to  your  build,  it  will  materially 
detract  from  your  personal  appearance, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  look 
as  well  as  we  can."  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  we  should  spend  just  as  much  as 
possible  on  our  clothes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  woman  who  spends  the  most 
money  on  her  clothes  who  makes  the 
best  appearance.  The  woman  who 
chooses  her  clothes  thoughtfully  with 
regard  to  materials,  styles,  and'  colors, 
will  always  be  well  dressed  and  will  ap- 
pear at  her  best  for  the  reason  that  she 
will  have  no  need  to  think  about  her 
clothes  while  she  is  wearing  them,  but 
can  turn  her  whole  attention  to  other 
matters. 

A  well  fitted,  comfortable  corset  has 
more  to  do  with  a  woman's  appearance 
than  many  of  us  imagine.  Discomfort 
makes  ease  and  grace  impossible,  and  an 
ill  fitting  corset  will  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pretty  dress. 

In  buying  a  corset,  do  not  be  satis- 
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HOW 


TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR 

First  take  a  course  In  Dramatic  Art.  Be- 
come familiar  with  stage  business  and  stage 
rules.    Learn  to  walk  and  talk  and  gesture 
properly.    Gain  confidence  in  your  ability  by 
practice.    A  great  stage  director  said:  "The 
best  actor  of  the  future  will  be  obliged  to 
show  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  dramatic 
school  before  he  enters  his  profession."  If 
you  would  be  a  successful  actor,   join  the 
success    school    of  Georgia 
Brown.     School   opens  Sep- 
tember    4.  PROSPECTUS 
FREE. 

Mrs.  Georgia  H.  Brown 

210  Little  Theater 
Bldg., 

3214  Troost  Ave. 

K.  C,  Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

61  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms.  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
"RpewritinEr,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

A  Ransomerian  Training  Will  Make  ¥<n 


INDEPENDENT, 


and  fit  yon  to  hold  any  high-salaried  position 
In  business.  If  you  are  tied  to  a  small-pa?  job.  I 
can  make  yon  FREE,  able  to  earn  a  bigger  salary 
anywhere  yon  go  and  I'll  help  yoa  pay  your  way 
white  learning.  Write  me  today.  C  W.  Ranson.Prea. 
RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
ISSfBGrand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BETHANY  SCHOOL  for  Y0UN9  LADIES 

Episcopal,  College  Preparatory.  Academic, 
Collegiate,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten  Training.  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Music,  Expression  and  Art. 
Fifty-sixth  year  opens  September  13.  For 
catalog  containing  full  information,  address 
MBS.  M.  ALICE  WORSWICK.  PRINCIPAL, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Telegraphers  Make  S55  to  $165 

You  can  learn  qulokly  and  cheaply 
And    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    Into   a   paying  }oi» 
Write  for  catalog. 

8ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 

Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansoo, 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Ms. 

Make  from  $75  to  $300  per  month.  Be 
an  electric,  steam  or  gas  expert.  Three 
months,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
Enroll  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  for  Catalog  D. 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
914  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA,  KANS. 


Tprre  Haute  |NAry 

IHs  \#6t£woB COLLEGE 


ACCRtDITtD  SCH001 


ILLUSTRATED  «TAL06  T£ltl!E  HiUTf.WP 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 

110  Different  Subjects 
Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


fied  to  take  the  first  one  shown  you  at 
the  price  you  have  decided  to  pay.  Look 
at  all  the  models  of  that  price  and  if 
the  store  provides  a  fitting  room,  ask 
the  clerk  to  try  on  you  those  which  seem 
best  suited  to  your  type  and  decide  upon 
the  one  that  feels  and  looks  the  best. 
If  there  is  no  fitting  room,  take  sev- 
eral home  with  you  and  try  them. 

A  comfortable  corset  can  be  worn 
every  day  without  tiring  the  wearer.  In 
fact  it  will  be  a  great  help  in  holding 
the  weight  of  garments  and  catching  the 
strain  of  bands  at  the  waist. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  corsets  worn 
daily  during  the  summer  be  washed.  A 
very  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  scrub 
them  with  a  clean,  stiff  brush  and  good 
soapsuds,  rinsing  them  carefully  and 
hanging  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Garden  Club  Numbers  150 

In  the  town  of  Dodge  City  150  school 
boys  and  girls  are  spending  their  vaca- 
tion season  tending  square-rod  gardens. 
This  work  will  not  only  prove  interest- 
ing but  bids  fair  to  turn  a  profit  to  the 
contestants  that  will  make  it  well  worth 
their  while. 

The  Social  Service  League  of  Dodge 
City  started  the  work  and  has  directed 
it  until  recently.  Director  of  the  Play- 
grounds H.  P.  Olsen  is  now  overseeing 
this  work.  The  plan  followed  is  that 
outlined  by  Otis  E.  Hall,  state  leader 
of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  by 
reason  of  this  fact  each  of  the  150  mem- 
bers of  the  club  belongs  to  the  state 
contest  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall. 

The  use  of  the  six  lots  was  donated 
by  individuals,  and  water  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  is  furnished  by  the  city. 
Each  child  is  required  to  grow  at  least 
one  square  rod  of  vegetables.  The  points 
which  will  be  considered  when  the  grades 
are  placed  are  as  follows:  The  length 
of  time  vegetables  are  available  for  use 
will  count  20  points,  variety  of  vege- 
tables grown  20  points,  total  value  of 
vegetables  grown  20  points,  net  profits" 
20  points,  and  the  records  and  story  20 
points. 

Each  contestant  is  required  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  time  he  works  in  the  gar- 
den and  charge  this  up  against  the  gar- 
den at  10  cents  an  hour.  If  outside  help 
is  obtained  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge 
15  cents  an  hour  against  the  garden. 
Weekly  records  are  to  be  kept  of  the 
sales  made  in  order  to  know  how  much 
the  gross  receipts  are  and  in  order  to 
estimate  the  net  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Business  men  and  others  of  Dodge 
City  have  offered  liberal  prizes  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Enough  money  has  been 
offered  to  send  four  of  the  winners  to 
Manhattan  for  the  State  Farm  and 
Home  Institute  to  be  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

The  more  work  of  this  kind  done  in 
our  state,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
boys  and  girls.  The  club  work  is  edu- 
cational and  its  possibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 


Breakage  of  Jars  in  Canning 

When  breakage  of  jars  occurs  it  is  due 
to  such  causes  as — 

( 1 )  Overpaeking  jars.  Corn,  pump- 
kin, peas,  lima  beans,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes swell  or  expand  in  processing.  Do 
not  fill  the  jars  quite  full  of  these 
products. 

(2)  Placing  cold  jars  in  hot  water,  or 
vice  versa.  As  soon  as  the  jars  are  filled 
with  hot  syrup  or  hot  water,  place  im- 
mediately in  the  canner. 

(3)  If  top  cracks  during  sterilization 
the  wire  bail  was  too  tight. 

(4)  In  steam  canner,  having  too  much 
water  in  the  canner.  Water  should  not 
come  above  the  platform. 

(5$  Allowing  cold  draft  to  strike  the 
jars  when  they  are  removed  from  the 
canner. 

(6)  Having  wire  bail  too  tight,  thus 
breaking  the  jars  or  glass  tops  when 
lever  is  forced  down. — Circular,  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Blackberry  Pudding 

1  pint  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

%  teaspoonful  salt 

1  cupful  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter 

2  eggs 

%  cupful  sugar 

1  pint  berries 

Mix  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt. 
Add  milk  and  melted  butter.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs  well,  add  sugar,  and  beat 
well  into  the  dough.  Add  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  and  the  berries  well 
floured.    Steam  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Sauce:  One  cupful  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  butter  creamed  thoroughly,  and 
one  pint  of  mashed  berries  added. 

Nothing  is  more  restful  at  the  end  of 
a  day  of  toil,  than  a  warm  bath.  This, 
and  comfortable,  airy  sleeping  quarters 
will  do  much  toward  lightening  the  next 
day's  labors. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


A  BIG  64  PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

From  the  Oldest  and  Best-Known  Business  College  in 

Kansas. 

This  1916  edition  is  the  most  practical,  descriptive  business  college  catalog 
ever  published.  Actually  contains  eighty  illustrations  of  our  school  and  sur- 
roundings. Explains  exactly  what  you  will  want  to  know  in  choosing  a  school. 
Don't  fail  to  get  YOUR  copy — it  is  sent  free  upon  request.    It  tells  why 

THE  LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Can  guarantee  to  each  graduate  a  position  within  sixty  days  after  gradua- 
tion. The  Lawrence  Business  College  is  located  in  the  educational  center  of 
Kansas,  with  K.  U.  and  its  vast  research  department  within  easy  walking 
distance;  has  a  national  reputation  and  sends  its  graduates  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States;  occupies  a  large,  beautiful  building  with  roomy,  cheery, 
well-lighted  quarters,  well  furnished  and  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country; 
employs  high-salaried  teachers,  who  give  individual  instruction  to  every 
student. 

THOROUGH  AND  COMPLETE  COURSES 

In  Civil  Service,  Stenography,  Stenotypy,  Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Penman- 
ship, Higher  Accounting  with  degree  of  Master  of  Accounts,  Commercial 
Teachers'  Normal  Course,  with  graduates  in  best  high  schools  and  business 
schools  of  the  country. 

CAPACITY  OF  1,000  STUDENTS 

We  are  prepared  and  equipped  to  handle  one  thousand  students  efficiently 
and  comfortably.  This  fact  may  give  you  some  idea  of  our  size  and  our 
equipment.  Do  not  go  to  a  poor  school  just  because  it  is  near  home.  Your 
whole  life  success  depends  on  starting  right.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
our  schol  first. 

LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

W.  H.  QUAKENBTJSH,  Pres.   E.  S.  WEATHERBY,  Supt. 

649  Massachusetts  St.  Lawrence,  Kansas 


There  are  wonderful  opportune 
ties  for  young  men  and  women 
with  a  good  business  training — 
Accountants.  Stenographers.  Sec- 
retaries, etc.  We  cannot  fill  the 
domand.  Fine  position  and  splen- 
did salary  awaits  you.  if  you 
train  in  this  recognized  school. 
Sond  for  your  copy  of  this  grand 
book— it's  FREE. 

KANSAS  CITY  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

DEPT.  A       KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 
The  Great  Business  Training 
School  of  the  Great  Southwest 


Central  College 
of 

Osteopathy 

729  Troost  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fourteenth  year  opens 
September  5.  Write  or 
call  for  terms  and  cat- 
alogue. 

Dr. 

A.  L.  McKenzie, 

President 


THE  PLATT  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

Ninth  and  Frederick  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Branch,  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 

Gives  a  special  course  in  business,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  from  the  farm.    Just  the  course  you  need  either  to  remain  in  the  city,  -where 
you  can  find  employment,  or  go  back  to  the  farm  and  be  a  farmer  worth  while. 
Fall  term  begins  September  4,  1916.    Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
THE  SCHOOL  WORTH  WHILE,  IN  THE  CITY  WORTH  WHILE. 


WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Teptka,  Kmu 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "Ho  w  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 
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Engine  Gang 
Plows 

Will  be  Shown  at  All  Points  en  the 

National  Tractor 
Circuit 

If  you  are  interested  in  Good  Plowing  fol« 
low  any  plow  with  a  P«(fcQ  trademark. 

PifcO  Light  Draft  Engine  Gang  Plows 
are  made  in  several  styles,  in  all  sizes  from 
two  bottoms  up,  suitable  for  any  soil,  in 
any  section,  and  for  all  makes  of  tractors. 
Simple  in  construction,  easy  to  operate, 
and  noted  especially  for  solidity,  great 
strength  and  dependability. 

Little  Genius  Engine  Gang  Plow 

Two,  Three  and  Four  Furrow. 
A  One-Man  Outfit,  and  the 
Best  Known  Plow  on 
the  market  today. 


See  the  Pt  Q  Plows  In  Action 

Let  us  mail  to  you  a  copy  of  our  Cata- 
log, "P>StO  Power  Plows."  It  describes 
and  illustrates  what  we  sincerely  believe  is 
the  most  complete  line  of  Engine  Plows 
on  the  market  today. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 

Canton,  Illinois 


Dallas,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Omaha,  Neb. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Slack  Your  Hay 
The  Easiest 


^Stackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

.Save  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight— easiest 
'.  to  operate— delivers  hay  any- 
kk  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
\  cannot  tip— fully  guaranteed 
\— wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
.at  Manufacturer's  prices. 
k.As  long  as  our  present 
itsupply    lastB  prices 
^  will  not  be  advano- 
.  ed,  so  write  qulcte 
vfor  catalog  and 
price 
list. 


WTATT  MFG.  CO..  910  «.  Sth  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS, 


BugThi/AII  Jteel 

m  IOXI4- FOOT 

Portable  Garage 


IT  O.O 

ror  Autos  and  Tractors 

Larger  slzss  In  proportion  —  Also  lor  two  or  moro  machlnos. 

This  Butler  Round  Ruf  Garage  will  afford  pprma- 
inent  protection  for  your  Auto  or  Tractor.  Easily 
erected,  moved  or  enlarged.   Being  All-Steel  is  Fire- 
l  Proof  and  Weather  Proof.   Equipped  with  locking 
doors,  window,  ventilators,  tool  Bhelf,  etc.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet,  giving  full 
information  and  prices. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO., 

Grain  Bins.Thresher's 
Tanks, Steel  Products. 

28?  Butler  Bldg., 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Easy  Baling 

Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick  .smooth 
running,  low  up-keep  cost 
r.pp  New  catalog  and 
*■  A.  economy  records. 

Write  for  copy  today. 

Admiral  Hay  Press  Co. 
Box  1 1, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


9IO  Srlndtr. 


$17 


■00  Galvanized 
Stoel  Wind  Kill,  i 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  1 
styles.   It  will , 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  lisU 

CUBRiE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  fit,,  Topeka,  Kansas 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^otorcycles 


A BARTON  County  farmer  cut  200 
acres  of  wlieat  this  year  in  nine 
days,  using  a  small  tractor  for 
power.  He  has  formerly  used  a  gang  of 
seven  men  in  harvest.  This  year  he  had 
but  four  besides  himself.  He  saved  $80 
in  wages  and  estimated  that  he  saved 
$40  in  horse  flesh,  and  $60  more  by  rea- 
son of  other  economies  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  the  tractor.  It  cost  him  only 
$30  to  operate  the  engine  while  harvest- 
ing this  wheat.  He  used  200  gallons  of 
kerosene  and  seven  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil. 

In  Scott  County  tractors  have  played 
an  important  part  in  harvesting  this 
year.  Even  header  outfits  with  header 
barges  have  been  drawn  by  tractors,  thus 
saving  eight  horses. 

Remember  Tractor  Show 

Don't  fail  to  go  to  Hutchinson  July 
24-28  for  the  tractor  demonstration. 

So  rapidly  has  the  tractor  farming 
idea  advanced  that  it  promises  event- 
ually to  revolutionize  the  whole  system 
of  farming.  It  has,  in  reality,  assumed 
proportions  of  national  interest.  No 
matter  whether  a  farmer  is  in  the 
market  for  a  tractor  or  not,  if  he  would 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  he  must  recog- 
nize the  important  place  which  the  trac- 
tor now  holds.  At  such  demonstrations 
as  the  one  to  be  held  in  Hutchinson  next 
week,  each  farmer  can  feel  sure  of  one 
thing — that  he  is  the  judge  of  a  large 
field  of  would-be  prize  winners  doing 
actual  field  work  instead  of  simply 
listening,  on  his  own  farm,  to  a  sales- 
man's story  of  the  merits  of  some  par- 
ticular tractor.  Plan  to  attend  this 
demonstration,  taking  it  in  as  a  part  of 
your  education  for  better  farming. 

Tractor  Road  Grading 

Good  equipment  with  plenty  of  power 
to  operate  it  is  necessary  in  the  making 
of  roads.  Power  outfits  have  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  horse-drawn  equipment 
in  road  building.  A  big  tractor  grading 
outfit  is  being  used  most  successfully 
in  building  and  maintaining  the  county 
roads  in  Reno  County.  With  this  outfit 
a  good  system  of  drainage  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  is  being  maintained.  The. 
county  roads  were  in  fine  condition  even 
when  water  was  standing  in  fields  along 
the  way. 

Testing  Draw-Bar  Pull 

How  much  will  a  tractor  pull  is  a 
question  frequently  asked.  The  power 
of  pull  it  is  capable  of  exerting  mean 
much  more  to  a  farmer  than  its  horse- 
power. The  number  of  plows  being 
pulled  does  not  answer  the  question  sat- 
isfactorily, because  of  varying  soil  con- 
ditions. 

There  has  been  considerable  dissatis- 
faction in  tractor  demonstrations  of  the 
past  on  account  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  ground  in  the  demonstra- 
tion fields.  Although  the  demonstration 
officials  have  selected  ground*as  near  uni- 
form as  possbile,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
physically  impossible  to  get  a  plot  suf- 
ficiently large  where  the  soil  conditions 
are  absolutely  uniform.  At  the  demon- 
strations last  season  some  of  the  trac- 
tors were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage, 


laboring  with  a  heavy  gumbo  soil,  while 
others  of  the  same  class  had  a  compara- 
tively easy  time  at  a  different  section 
of  the  field  where  light  loamy  soil  was 
encountered. 

To  overcome  this  disadvantage,  the 
management  of  the  National  Tractor 
Farming  Demonstrations  have  arranged 
with  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
to  make  draft  tests  on  the  ground  with 
a  view  of  establishing  an  average  pull 
per  plow.  Trial  furrows  will  be  cut 
daily  in  different  sections  of  the  field, 
and  at  the  head  of  each  furrow  the  re- 
sult of  plow  draft  will  be  posted.  By 
comparing  these  furrow  records  and  the 
performance  of  the  tractors  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
found  as  to  the  relative  showing  of  each 
machine.  This  instrument  that  will  be 
used  has  been  tested  and  approved  by 
the  United  Stataes  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  at  Washington.  The 
dynamometer  consists  chiefly  of  a  hydro- 
static pressure  unit  which  is  coupled  be- 
tween the  tractor  and  the  plow,  and  a 
recording  gauge  which  automatically 
records  the  draw-bar  pull.  All  the 
energy  required  to  pull  the  plow  must 
be  taken  through  on  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  unit.  The  pressure  thus  created 
actuates  the  pressure  gauge  by  which  an 
absolutely  accurate  record  is  obtained. 

While  this  dynamometer  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  official  testing 
machine  for  each  tractor  during  the 
demonstration,  nevertheless  it  will  be 
available  to  any  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  it. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  dyna- 
mometer will  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  in  action  either  while  the 
trial  furrows  are  being  cut,  or  some 
other  time  during  the  day. 

Several  tractor  manufacturers  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  Hyatt  Com- 
pany to  test  their  tractors  for  maximum 
draw-bar  pull.  The  demonstration  of- 
ficials have  accordingly  arranged  for 
extra  grounds  for  this  purpose  with  the 
understanding  that  these  tests  be  con- 
ducted in  the  morning  while  the  official 
demonstration  will  take  place  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  regular  demonstration 
field. 


Threshing  by  Electric  Power 

Out  in  Dickinson  County  nine  wheat 
growers  have  organized  the  Farinington 
Electric  Threshing  Association.  They 
are  threshing  their  wheat  from  the  shock, 
using  power  from  the  Riverside  Light  & 
Power  Company  which  supplies  electric 
current  to  twenty-one  towns  in  this  vi- 
cinity. These  men  have  purchased  co- 
operatively a  new  separator,  a  25  h.  p. 
motor,  and  1.000  feet  of  transmission 
cable.  They  figured  as  a  result  of  their 
first  day's  run  that  they  had  reduced  the 
cost  of  threshing  their  wheat  to  four 
cents  a  bushel — or  a  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tion. This  is  an  experiment  in  the  use 
of  i'leetric  power  that  will  be  watched 
with  considerable  interest.  Such  use  of 
power  should  increase  where  large  elec- 
tris  power  plants  are  located  and  have 
their  transmission  lines  running  through 
the  country. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  Kaw  Valley 
vhich  will  total  about  (500,000  bushels, 
will  prove  a  record  breaker. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IS  GREAT  AID  TO  WOKK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 
— P.  H.  ROSS  OF  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  IS  HERE  SHOWN  FURNISH- 
ING A  FARM  BUREAU  MEMBER  WITH  SEED  CORN  FOR  VARIETY  TEST 


The  Non-Cost 

Extra  Mileage 

they  give  accounts  for 
the  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 

VACUUM*  CUP 
TIRES 

Only  tires  ever  submitted 
to  official  test  by  The 
Automobile  Club  of 
America.  In  this  test  nine 
strictly  stock  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  averaged  6,760 
certified  miles. 

With  this  record  as  a 
basis,  we  now  guarantee 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires — per 
warranty  tag  on  each 
casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 

.«>  _  t  COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches 
and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


You  pay  tor  the 
Quality -the 
Safety  costs 
you  nothing 


You  will  know  Vacuum 
Cut  dealers  by  this  Blue 
and  Yellow  Sign. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

Would  you  build  a  I 

house  with  a  Ills'1 
foundation  like  this£z 
Would  an  iron  kettle'  , 
hold  water  better  if  the 
bottom  were  cut  off  and 
patched  on ajain  liVeihiJ?-* 
J*o!Thra 

MS*  fur 


ABOQKTOU  NEED 


"TiiliLT 

srvsms 

JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
came  and  address  and  I  will  mail  yon  this  book. 

Lively  as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  as  the  diction- 
ary. Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  eome  men  learn  in  a  lifetime.  Tne  supply 
is  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WITTE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
1604  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1604  Empire  Bldg.,      -      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG— i 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  HP.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2H,  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring:,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Non- Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Hsls-arco  Tsnfc  &  Silo  Ce.  ^^\h^. 


Ju,y  22>  1916  KANSAS    FARMER  19 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  anfmal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  In  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MTD-SDMMKR 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  In  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog,  ask  for  oatalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring  pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE     -     Leonardvllle,  Kansas. 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langrford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of   Dale   by   the   great  Avondale 
heads  herd.    A  few  young  Scotoh  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 
~H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1.  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C's. 
For  Sale — White  King  36445  by  Chief  of 
All   and   out  of   Minnehaha.     Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIN,  Route  1.  RUSSELL,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Friiell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915   bull   oalves  by  Ross's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  8, 400-pound  bulll 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  ,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN.  Route  7.  TOPEKA.  KAN. 

Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Faemeb,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Lloyd  Banks  of  Oswego.  Kan.,  Is  fitting  a 
splendid  herd  of  Jerseys  that  he  will  exhibit 
at  a  number  of  our  county  fairs.  Mr.  Banks 
Is  the  owner  of  some  of  the  very  best 
specimens  known  of  the  breed.  A  number 
of  the  cows  In  the  herd  are  sired  by  Finan- 
cial Countess  Lad,  the  grand  champion  Jer- 
sey bull  at  the  American  Royal  stock  show 
last  year  and  also  champion  at  the  Iowa 
Dairy  Show,  1913.  A  feature  of  the  Banks 
herd  now  is  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 
Including  young  bulls  that  are  good  pros- 
pects. 


A  herd  of  eighty  cows  with  an  average 
production  of  427.18  pounds  butter  fat  is 
the  remarkable  record  hung  up  by  John 
Hanson's  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  in  the 
Ferndale  Cow  Testing  Association's  tests 
for  the  year  1915..  This  Is  a  noteworthy 
average  and  as  it  is  generally  stated  that 
a  cow  should  produce  150  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  a  year  to  pay  her  keep,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  this  herd  is  a  long  way  from 
being  In  the  "boarder"  class.  That  Mr. 
Hanson  Is  a  progressive  breeder  and  a  firm 
believer  In  pure-bred  sires  is  evidenced  by« 
the  fact  that  pure-bred  Jersey  bulls  have 
been  used  continuously  for  thirty  years  at 
the  home  of  this  record  herd  In  Modesto, 
California. 


W.  R.  Crow  &  Sons  of  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
owners  of  one  of  the  great  Duroc  herds 
In  the  West,  write  that  their  herd  is  doing 
line.  They  expect  to  be  at  the  big  fairs 
this  fall  with  the  best  show  herd  they  have 
ever  shown.  They  will  be  strong  contenders 
In  the  Duroc  futurity  and  will  be  at  the 
Topeka  fair  with  forty -six  head  of  show 
hogs. 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and   gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman  

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Registered  Percherona.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Triced  worth  tile  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7  Charlton,  Iowa 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton.  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 
BERKSHIRE   BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  Immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

COTTONWOOD  GROVE  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  Charming  Duke  C. 
Tou  should  have  one  or  two  of  these  excel- 
lent well  bred  pigs,  past  4  months  old,  reg- 
istered, at  $15.  They  will  improve  your 
herd.  One  2-year-old  herd  boar  at  $50.  If 
Interested,  write 

WATERMAN  &  BROWN,  LAKIN,  KANSAS 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  In 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

Twenty-five  head  of  gilts,  bred  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  litters,  priced  at  $25  to 
$30.  Five  tops  at  $35.  Will  send  these  five 
on  approval.  Spring  pigs  for  sale,  both  sexes. 
J.  E.  WELLER      -      FAUCETT,  MISSOURI 

BOARS!  BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  (or 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 

MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

i  M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deltrich,  Carbondale.  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kt\a. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington.  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
O.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan, 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

CLYDE  GEROD.  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  h,lgh  grade  Holstelns,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  1567S9,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  oars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.    The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  bead  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jarseys 

Registered  Jersey   bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.    Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.  D.  MARSHALL,  SYLVIA,  KANSAB 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit.  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  beet  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
I  R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo, 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

Will  sell  all  my  choice  as  in  Kansas 
registered  Jerseys  in  milk  at  $110  to 
$165.  Others  for  less.  Coming  one  $65 
and  two  past  $85  show  bulls  by  Grand 
Fern  Lad.  Dam,  the  noted  show  cow 
Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  Scherman,  Route  8.  Topeka,  Kan. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale— White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.  S.  SMITH,  CLAY  CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

SIX  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Three  to  twelve  months  old.  sired  by  Idyl's 
Castor  and  out  of  Saint  Lambert  bred  cows. 
Prices  reasonable. 

LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


AUCTIONEERS. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING 
At    World's    Original    and    Greatest  School 

and    become    independent    with    no  capital 
Invested.      Every    branch    of    the  business 
taught  in  five  weeks.    Write  for  free  catalog. 
Jones  National  School  of  Auctioneering 
34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago.  IU. 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres. 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.  Write  me  your  wants. 
H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAG  LA,  KANSAS 

J.  P.  OLIVER    Llve    Stock    and  Real 

«■  n  VkKtn         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAKE  BURGER,   WELLINGTON,  KANSAS 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


THE.  GUERNSEY 

stands  for  Economical  production.  More 
profit  from  ©very  pound  of  feed.  Do  you 
want  cows  Vhat  wiH  improve  your  Doirtjl 

Write  for  f  roe  literature. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Box  K,  Peterboro,  MH. 

GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  end 
heifers. 

B.  E.  FRIZELL.  Pri«eU.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSKERFS — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUNEAU.  WISCONSIN 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Purebred  Register^. 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

If  your  present  dairy  herd  Is  not  quite  up  to 
standard,  get  a  good  purebred  registered  Holstcin 
bull,  and  lie  will  transform  tbo  poorest  herd  into 
a  profitable  one  within  four  or  five  years.  The 
purebred  siro  will  always  demonstrate  his  right  to 
he  called  "The  foundation  of  the  dairy  industry." 
There's  a  vast  difference  between  keeping  Hol- 
stelns. and  just  keeping  rows.  One  purebred  reg- 
istered liolsteln  will  do  the  work  of  two  and  pos- 
sibly three  ordinary  cows.  You  realize  a  saying  In 
feed,  housing,  risk  and  labor.  And  moreover. 
Holstein  cows  milk  longer,  more  per  year,  and 
more  per  life  than  any  other  breed.  Investigate 
the  bigg  "Black-and-Wbites." 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
The  Holstein- Freslan  Association  of  America 
P.  Id.  Houghton,  Sec'y       Box  114,  Braftleboro,  Vt. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pletertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holstelns.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk   per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High-Grade  Holstein  Calves,  either 

sex,  three  to  six  weeks  old,  $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  choice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 


23-! 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESEAN  BULLS 


5-23 


Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  In  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Tears. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  low 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70808 
In  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Frieslan   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON.  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BOLLS 

Registered   bull    calves   out   of  A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers, 
very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No.  94245 
One  of  the  best  bred  bulls  in  the  state.  We 
offer   three   bulls  ready  for  service   out  of 
good  producing  dams. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record:  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kinjrman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  ft  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A-%±™ 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 
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Tires  That  Return 
the  Utmost  For 
Your  Money 

Value  received  for  money  spent— that  is 
what  you  are  looking  for.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  been  working  to  give  you. 

It  is  because  we  have  realized  that  no  one 
tire  will  render  supreme  value  in  each  case 
that  we  have  made  five  individualized  tires- 
one  to  meet  every  motoring  need  of  use  and 
price,— the  only  complete  line  made  today  j 
by  any  one  company. 

One  of  the  five  will  give  you  more  mileage, 
better  service,  less  trouble,  than  any  other, 
because  it  is  made  to  suit  exactly  your  own 
individual  requirements. 

Consult  the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Dealer.    He  will  tell  you  which  one  of  the 
five  is  yours — or  ask  him  for  a  copy 
e  booklet — "Judging  Tires." 

United  StatesT!  re  Company 

'Nobby'     'Chain*  'Usco' 
'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUALIZED  TIRES" 

V 

Made  by  the  Largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  World 


Kansas  farmer 


For  the  improvement^ 


f  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  31. 


TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    JULY  29,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


THE  dairy  farmers  of  Ayr  and  adjoining  counties  of  Scotland  worked  together  to  de- 
velop a  hardy,  active  breed  of  cattle  adapted  to  sparse  and  rough  pastures  and 
capable  of  producing  a  maximum  amount  of  milk  during  the  long  winters  from 
low  grade,  coarse  feeds.    The  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  as 
we  now  know  it,  is  evidence  of  their  success. 

Animals  of  this  breed  have  stood  well  in  public  tests,  and  each  year  they  are  press- 
ing more  strongly  their  claims  as  dairy  cattle.  In  their  adaptation  to  thrive  and  give  good 
returns  in  milk  on  poor  pastures  and  inferior  rough  feed  with  limited  grain,  Ayrshire  cattle 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

They  are  especially  suited  for  crossing  on  common  cows  where  it  is  desired  to  de- 
velop grade  herds  of  good  production  and  uniform  appearance.  While  distinctly  a  dairy 
breed,  they  are  smooth  in  form  and  their  killing  qualities  are  most  acceptable  to  the 

— G.  C.  W. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Parmer  Company 
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/  Guarantee^.. 

/  . ,  i  Inspection,  Best 

/  portable  scales  for  farm,  factory  or  store.  The 
ft  Peerless  Porta*  rrr»»^-| 

bis  Scales  —  600  |  sIcSc*"™™^ 

lbs.  capacity.  Ship* 
lA  ped  from  factory  ia 

'/  Non 


Northern  Illinois 

'I  at  $12.95.  They 

I  are  accurately  marked 

/  —easily  operated.  No  loose 

/  weights  to  get  lost. Eve-level 

/  brass  beam— no  need  to  bend 

If  overtoascertainweight.  Order 

It  direct  irom  this  ad  or  VVriie 

)  for  Special  Farm  CataBoe; 

'j  snowing  our  complete  line  of 

y  bargains  ia  accurate  Portable 


y  and  Wagon  Scales 
y  save  you  money, 

! 


Dept.AR]5 

MewYorX,  Chicago,  hanfts  City, 

Ft.  Worth,  Tel..  Portland,  Ore. 
Write  House  Nearest  You 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES: 


Balance  Ball;  j 
100-Pound 
Graduation;  I, 
Ja-Pound  '/ 
Graduation  to  Vi 


100  Pcunds; 
Solid  Brass 
Beam;  Tem- 
pered Steel 
Bearings; 

Iron 
Platform 


Peerless 
Portable  Scales 


HIGH  GRADE  GASOLINE  AT 
10  CENTS  A  GALLON  COSTS 
TOO  MUCH  FOR  PUMPING 
WATER  — AT  20  CENTS  A 
GALLON   IT  18  AWFUL] 


Buy  a  windmill  outfit,  but  do  like 

you  did  when  you  got  a  wile — Get  a 
Good  One.  Fairbanks-Morse  Back 
Geared  Steel  Mills  and  Heavy  Steel 
Towers  have  been  before  the  public 
for  25  years.  Our  latest  model  it  a 
Giant  in  power — has  enormous  lubri- 
cating reservoir  which  requires  but  an 
occasional  refilling — hard  maple  pit- 
mans  saturated  in  oil  —  wheel  and 
tower  galvanised  "after  completion" 
— no  raw  edges  to  rust — parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  made  of  expensive  steel 
drop  forgings  and  malleable  iron,  do- 
ing away  with  clumsy,  heavy  cast  iron 
— we  have  great  strength  but  no  Ex- 
cess Baggage  to  burden  the  top  of 
tower. 

Take  these  prices  to  your  dealer  and 
insist  upon  having  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
Windmill  and  Tower: 
8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  20-ft. 

Four-Post  Tower  $50.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  25-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower   56.00 

8-ft.  F-M  Windmill  and  30-ft. 

Four- Post  Tower   60.00 

F.O.B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Towers  are  made  with  horizontal  angle 
braces  five  feet  apart,  starting  at  the 
ground. 

If  interested  in  other  combinations, 
see  your  dealer,  or  write  us  today  for 
free  Illustrated  Catalog  H. 
FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


2-Cy.ttider  Cushman  Engines 

Throttle  Governed— Very 
Steady  Power 

8  H.  P.  weight  only  320  lbs.-for 
Silo  filling,  grinding,  sawing, 
shelling  a  ad  all  farm  work.  May 
be  mounted  on  Corn 
Pickers.  Hay  Balers, 
etc.  Also  15  and  20  H. 
P.  Cushmans.  4H.  P. 
singlacylinclerCushman 
weighs  only  ISO  lbs. 
I  Besides  doing  all 
other  farm  work  it  may  be 
mounted  on  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders.  It  is  the  Original  and  Successful  Bind- 
er Engine.  Cushman  Engines  are 
the  lightest  farm  engines  i 
built,  and  can  be  used  for 
morekindsofwork.  Equip-' 
ped  with  Schebler  Carbur- ' 
ctor  and  Friction  CSutch  Pel- 
Icy.  Cooled  by  circulating' 
water  system,  driven  by  en« 
gine  pump.  When  you  buy  ai 
engine,  get  the  aSS-purpose  Cush- 
man instead  of  a  single-job  en-  •  h.  p.  Handy  Traofc 
gine.  Not  cheap,  but  cheap  Weigb»compi»i.S75i.i. 
in  the  long  run.  Write  for  our  free  Engine  Book. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Stack  Your  Hay  ^#  **§   f  pi 

JStackers  and  Sweep  Rakes 

tSave  time,  men  and  money. 
Lightest  in  weight — easiest 
to  operate — delivers  hay  any- 
.  where— no  ropes  or  pulleys— 
tcannottlp — fully  guaranteed 
-wood  or  steel.  Sold  direct 
it  Manufacturer's  prices. 
vAs  long  as  our  present 
*  ^supply   lasts  prices 
ivlll  not  be  advanc- 
ved,so  write  quick 
for  catalog  and 


F.  WYATT  MFG.  CO..  910  N.  5th  ST„  SAUNA.  KANS, 


S  H.  P.  2-Cyttnd.r 
Weight  Only  320  lb*. 


Malleable  Iron 
Interlocking 
Ron- Breakable 

CUTTER  WHEEL. 

New  and  Distinctive  Features  of  Service 
and  Safety  in  Operation 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  N"°p',m"00;kMloh-  ■ 

No.  Fl.  Worth,  Texas 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  Jrfotorcycles 


WHEREVER  electric  transmission 
lines  run  through  the  country 
there  is  the  possibility  of  elec- 
tric power  for  general  farm  use. 

"In  such  locations,"  says  William  S. 
Aldrieh  of  Colorado,  "the  portable  elec- 
tric induction  motor,  whether  mounted 
on  skids,  truck,  or  any  kind  of  go-cart, 
is  proving  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  modern  farming.  A  small  coil  of  wire 
connects  it  up,  at  once,  to  the  farm  wir- 
ing, overhead  or  in  buildings.  If  this 
is  single-phase,  it  will  usually  be  at  110 
volts,  though  heavier  service  may  have 
been  provided  for,  as  220  volts. 

"Still  more  flexibility  and  economy 
may  be  had  with  the  three-phase  induc- 
tion motor  of  either  voltage,  being  wound 
to  suit  either  system  of  distribution. 
For  household  machines,  barn,  shop,  field 
machinery,  and  dairy,  the  electric  jack 
is  a  veritable  jack  of  all  trades,  when  it 
comes  to  delivering  the  power. 

"The  sizes  found  convenient  on  the 
average  size  farm  are  the  fractional 
horsepower,  as  one-half;  the  three,  five 
and  ten  horsepower  motors.  The  first 
motor  will  lighten  the  housework  won- 
derfully; the  last  size  will  do  all  kinds 
of  grinding,  cutting,  husking,  shelling, 
milling,  hoisting,  crushing,  baling,  split- 
ting, sawing,  concrete  mixing,  etc.  The 
intermediate  sizes  will  be  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  work,  in  the  dairy, 
farm,  shop,  barn,  garden  and  field." 


The  Springs  on  Your  Car 

The  springs  on  your  automobile  are 
just  as  important  and  just  as  necessary 
as  the  motor.  The  motor  is  oiled  regu- 
larly, adjustments  made  whenever  occa- 
sion requires,  and  whenever  it  fails  to 
work  properly  the.  cause  is  run  down 
and  remedied.  But  the  springs  clo  not 
fare  so  well. 

If  a  pack  of  cards  be  bent,  they  slide, 
one  against  the  other.  If  glued  together 
they  cannot  be  bent  much  more  easily 
than  a  board.  Similarly,  when  the ' 
springs  are  deflected  to  absorb  the  in- 
equalities of  the  road,  the  leaves  must 
slide  one  against  the  other.  There 
should  be  some  lubricant  between  them 
to  facilitate  this  sliding. 

The  best  method  of  lubricating  the 
springs  is  to  jack  the  weight  of  the  car 
off  them,  pry  the  leaves  apart  by  driving 
a  screw  driver  or  chisel  between  and  to 
spread  a  mixture  of  cup  grease  and 
graphite  on  the  rubbing  surfaces.  When 
mud  dries  on  the  springs  it  absorbs  the 
grease,  but  the  graphite  will  remain. 

A  little  attention  to  the  springs  oc- 
casionally will  result  in  a  much  easier 
riding  car,  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machinery  and  tires,  and  those  mysteri- 
ous "birds"  and  "crickets"  will  be 
largely  silenced. — Power  Farming. 


Horses  Not  to  Be  Abolished 

Today,  when  the  tractor  is  coming  into 
favor  as  a  source  of  farm  power,  there 
are  those  wild-eyed  extremists  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  horse  is 
bound  to  be  abolished  from  the  farm. 
This  same  propaganda  was  preached  at 
the  time  when  steam  power  replaced 
horse  power  for  driving  the  old  fashioned 
threshers.  As  a  result  of  this  recent 
awakening  in  favor  of  tractor  power, 
horse  breeders  have  become  alarmed 
again  at  what  seems  to  be  a  direct  blow 
at  their  business. 

Horses  have  been  the  farmer's  -helpers 
and  companions  when  the  stress  of  farm 
work  was  greatest.  On  hot  days  the 
farmer  has  looked  after  their  galled 
shoulders  and  has  laid  low  the  big  black 
flies  that  stung  them  to  a  frenzy.  They 
have  been  a  part  of  his  big  farm  house- 
hold in  which  family  ties  really  exist, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  perhaps 
resented,  for  this  reason  mainly,  the  idea 
that  he  should  go  back  on  his  friends 
and  replace  them  with  a  tractor. 

But  with  automobiles  already  scurry- 
ing along  the  roads  and  tractors  enter- 
ing many  fields,  it  naturally  follows 
there  must  come  a  readjustment  in  the 
realm  of  horse  raising.  The  automobile 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  save  time 
in  transit.  If  we  need  repairs  for  our 
machines,  or  twine  for  our  binders  in 
the  field,  or  groceries  for  the  threshing 
crew  when  time  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, the  automobile  has  had  a  certain 
definite  value  which  everyone  admits. 

We  are  compelled  to  look  upon  tractor 
power  in  the  same  way.  As  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  designed  to  do  road 
work  especially  well,  so  the  tractor  has 
been  built  to  handle  the  heavy  field  work 
in   the    same    manner.     Pulling  more 


plows,  more  harrows  or  binders,  it  can 
go  steadily  down  the  field  for  hours  at 
a  time  doing  more  work,  better  work, 
and  in  less  time  than  ever  before.  Its 
lungs  are  not  affected  by  the  hottest 
weather,  and  its  shoulders  are  not  galled 
by  the  heat  or  strain  of  the  load. 

Yet,  with  all  of  our  automobiles  and 
tractors,  no  sane  man  should  make  the 
claim  that  there,  is  no  need  for  horses  on 
the  farm.  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
work  which  the  horse  can  do  well.  For 
instance,  in  cultivating  the  growing 
crops,  like  corn,  where  the  work  is  light 
and  where  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
horse  can  be  trained  to  follow  the  row 
and  allow  the  farmer  to  attend  strictly 
to  the  job  of  getting  rid  of  weeds,  no 
tractor  of  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment can  be  said  to  be  in  competition 
with  the  horse. — Tractor  Farming. 

Careful  Braking  Saves  Tires 

Practically  all  motor  cars  have  power- 
ful brakes,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  stop 
in  a  very  short  distance — less  than 
twenty  feet — even  when  speeding  along 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
If  a  car  has  good  brakes,  the  rear  wheels 
can  be  stopped  instantly,  and  after  that 
all  the  braking  is  the  friction  of  the 
rear  tires  on  the  ground. 

Even  with  less  sensational  stopping 


GOOD  DEEP  PLOWING  A  FONDA- 
MENTAL   FARM    OPEBAT I ON 


the  tires  receive  more  wear  than  most 
drivers  realize.  One  is  likely  to  forget 
the  comparatively  great  weight  of  a  car, 
especially  when  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  using  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

The  careful  driver  shuts  off  his  power 
long  before  he  reaches  his  stopping  point, 
and  lets  the  car  coast  most  of  the  way 
on  its  own  momentum.  Then  he  very 
gradually  puts  on  the  brake  and  brings 
the  car  to  a  stop  without  a  tremor. 

"I  know  I  am  an  old  granny  about 
stopping,"  one  driver  who  is  very  care- 
ful about  this  matter  remarked,  "but  I 
notice  that  my  casings  don't  come  to 
grief  the  way  I  have  seen  some  do,  sim- 
ply because  I  don't  grind  them  by  sud- 
den braking.  My  brake  bands  also  last 
longer,  and  what  I  am  interested  in  is 
the  greatest  service  from  my  car  at  the 
least  expense." 

When  stopping  upon  a  grade  in  town, 
turn  the  front  or  rear  wheels  into  the 
curb.  Then  an  accidental  shove  or  push 
or  -a  slight  loosening  of  the  brake  will 
not  allow  the  car  to  slide  down  hill.  In 
the  country,  of  course,  a  stone  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  great  many 
accidents  occur  every  year  because  many 
people  do  not  take  this  simple  precau- 
tion. —  Carlton  Fisher,  in  Farm  and 
Fireside. 


Perfect  combustion  of  any  fuel  is  in- 
dicated by  the  absence  of  smoke  from 
the  exhaust  of  the  engine.  When  there 
is  too  much  lubricating  oil,  or  when 
the  fuel  is  too  rich  or  not  of  uniform 
density  throughout  the  compression 
chamber,  due  to  poor  mixing  with  the 
air,  the  flame  from  the  spark  does  not 
burn  through  the  charge  quickly  enough. 
Such  a  charge  will  still  be  burning  when 
the  exhaust  port  opens  and  a  smoke- 
ing  discharge  results,  showing  a  waste 
of  fuel  that  should  be  turned  into  power. 

No  matter  how  careful  the  construc- 
tion of  the  motor,  in  spite  of  the  finest 
materials,  the  entire  mechanism,  if  not 
correctly  lubricated,  may  be  ruined  by  a 
few  months' — even  a  few  weeks' — opera- 
tion in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
motorist — one  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  correct  lubrication. 


corrugated  Granary 

Can  be  set  anywhere  you  want  it,  and  the 
thresher  can  deliver  into  it.  Then  haul 
with  your  own  teams  when  the  market 
is  high. 

The  only  granary  with  8  corrugations 
to  the  sheet.  29  times  stronger  than 
plain  sheets.  Strongest  roof  on  the  mar- 
ket, with  separate  rafter  frame.  Strongly 
bolted  waterproof  joints.  Dormer  man- 
hole, made  so  that  the  wind  can't  blow 
grain.  20-gauge  galvanized  steei  and 
angle  iron  construction.  Strong  and  rigid. 
Good  for  a  lifetime.  Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  free  booklet. 

THE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Makers  of  Tanks  and  Corrugated  Culverts 

402  N.  9th  St.,  Salina,  Kansas 


Save  Your 
WornTires 


GET  5,006  ftiiUES  MORE 


service  by  "half  soling"  them  w 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as 
ropean  Motorists  have  been  doing  for 
over  3  years.  30.000  American  Motorists 
have  done  this  in  f  he  last  8  months  and  ai 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  a  year  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  £  gnecd 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

UL«  rt.i:..^«  r„..  without  a  cent  deposit,  pr« 
„We  Deliver  rreSpay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge 
C«..:.ln;^./.,.>«  offered  to  motorist* 
oDeCiai UiS€0Ulll  in  new  territory  on 
first  shipment  direct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires>- 
tail  the  coupon  below  for  details-- 
N  sure  and  put  in  your  tJrttint. 


eSiWemmm  mail  this  coupon  mm  mm  mm  w 

■  The  Colorado  Tiro  &  Leather  Ct  P 

V735  Tread  Blda..  Denver.  Colo.  m 
G-35  Transportation  Blda..  Chlcaqo.  III. 
,    720-357  Woolworth  Blda..  New  York  Cltv.  N.  Y.  E 

■  WithouJ  obligation  send  me  Tree  catalog,  copy  of  ■ 

■  guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "10.000  Miles  on  One  m 

S Set  of  Tires."  Mt 
Nam*   J 

mj^  <iy  Tire  Sir *yj^|  gjj  ^  J£ 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,OC0 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Tlows,  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Giycc 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  price  il  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — 3  and  6  ml. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  "With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  W.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  V.  S.  A 

iWoH  SILO  <83* 

FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Stronger 
safer,  better  than  Silos  costing  three 
times  our  price.  25,  60.  75  and  95  too 
sizes  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on 
reliable  silos.  Our  patented  construc- 
tion makes  expensive  foundations  on- 
necessary.  Makes  perfect  ensilage. 
6torm  Proof.  Easily,  quickly  erected. ; 
Strongly  endorsed  by  hundreds,  of! 
users.  Shipped  from  Kansas  City.' 
Write  for  illustrated  literature. 


JONES  SILO  CO.  i 
ity.Me^ 


20  Friend  Blda..  Kansas  City, 


Easy  Baling 


Admiral 
Motor  Press 


Leverage  does 
the  work,  quick,  smooth 
running,  lowup-keep  cost 
T,  nop  New  catalog  and 
*  *  ^«  economy  records. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Admin!  Hay  Press  Co. 
60*1  1, Kansas  City,  Ho. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


FEDERAL  RURAL  CREDIT  LAW. 

On  July  17  President  Wilson  signed 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  is 
popularly  called  the  "Rural  Credits 
Law."  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  one  of  the  twelve  federal  land 
banks  provided  for  in  this  law,  located 
at  Topeka.  This  is  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation.  While  no  oik;  can 
be  sure  exactly  how  it  will  work  out,  a 
great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  to  it. 
The  act  creates  a  federal  farm  loan 
bureau  under  control  of  what  is  known 
as  the  federal  farm-loan  board.  This 
slrill  consist  of  five  members,  including 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  member  of  the  farm-loan  board 
shall,  during  his  term  of  office,  be  en- 
gaged in  banking  or  in  the  business  of 
making  land-mortgage  loans  or  selling 
land  mortgages. 

There  are  to  be  twelve  federal  bank 
districts  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  long  term  loans  on 
real  estate  on  the  amortization  plan. 

By  the  amortization  plan  is  meant,  the 
application  for  the  purpose  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  principal,  of  a 
certain  per  cent  of  each  payment,  until 
at  the  end  of  the  loan  period  the  interest 
lias  not  only  been  met  but  all  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  paid. 

Twelve  federal  land  banks,  each  with 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  $750,000  are 
provided  for. 

No  loan  made  by  a  federal  land  bank 
shall  be  for  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $10,000. 

Loans,  as  made  by  a  federal  land  bank, 
are  limited  to  the  following  purposes: 
To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes;  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  live  stock  for 
the  proper  and  reasonable  operation  of 
the  farm  to  provide  buildings  and  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  lands;  to  pay  off 
the  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  mortgage  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  farm-loan  as- 
sociation. 

Loans  may  be  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements. 

No  loan  can  be  made  for  a  period  of 
less  than  5  years  or  more  than  40  years, 
and  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  in- 
terest rate,  exclusive  of  amortization 
payments,  ever  exceed  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
much  less. 

No  person  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm  mortgaged,  or 
who  is  shortly  to  become  so  employed, 
shall  be  granted  a  loan  through  the  fed- 
eral land  bank.  The  benefits  of  the  law 
are  not  for  speculators  or  non-resident 
owners,  but  for  actual  farmers. 

After  the  subscription  to  stock  in  any 
federal  land  bank  shall  have  reached 
$100,000  the  officers  and  directors  shall 
be  chosen.  Six  directors  known  as  local 
directors,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  national 
farm-loan  association.  Three  directors, 
known  as  district  directors,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  federal  farm-loan  board. 
Thus  do  the  borrowers  who  own  the 
stock  in  the  bank  control  the  same. 

A  national  farm-loan  association,  as 
provided  in  the  law,  must  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  ten  men  in  any  com- 
munity or  county  within  a  federal  land- 
bank  district,  who  desire  to  secure  loans. 
These  ten  men  elect  not  less  than  five 
directors  from  their  membership  and  also 
select  a  secretary-treasurer.  Three 
members  are  constituted  a  loan  commit- 
tee to  make  application  to  the  federal 
land  bank.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
these  loans  cannot  be  less  than  $20,000. 
Upon  approval  of  the  application,  fol- 
lowing proper  investigation  and  ap- 
praisal by  the  federal  land  bank,  the 
ten  or  more  applicants  for  a  farm  loan 
association  are  granted  a  charter  au- 
thorizing the  association  to  receive  from 
said  federal  land  bank  sums  of  money  to 
be  loaned  to  its  members. 

When  a  borrower  wishes  to  obtain 
money  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional farm  loan  association  and  makes 
application  to  the  secretary-treasurer, 
who  submits  this  application  to  the  local 
loan  committee.  The  application  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  agreement  to  take 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  in 
stock  in  the  federal  land  bank  of  the 


district.  When  the  loan  is  approved  as 
provided  by  law,  the  applicant  becomes  a 
member  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociation and  obtains  his  loan  from  the 
federal  land  bank. 

While  the  applicant  who  may  have 
property  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a 
$1,000  loan  actually  gets,  in  cash  in 
hand,  but  $050 — ($50  being  invested  in 
stock  of  the  federal  land  bank),  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  profits  made  on  the 
stock.  Furthermore,  when  the  loan  is 
paid  off  he  is  credited  with  the  $50 
worth  of  stock,  and  it  is  then  cancelled. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  $50 
worth  of  stock,  the  applicant  for  $1,000 
signs  an  agreement  guaranteeing  a  lia- 
bility to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  or 
twice  the  amount  of  the  stock.  When 
the  borrower's  loan  has  been  liquidated 
bis  stock" is, cancelled  and  the  agrecmeat 
is  at  an  end. 

The  borrower  regulates  the  period  of 
time  for  the  loan  to  run — from  5  to  40 
years.  Suppose  the  loan  is  for  $1,000  to 
run  20  years  at  0  per  cent  to  be  paid  on 
the  amortization  plan,  which  is  an  an- 
nual payment  consisting  of  part  of  the 
principal  and  interest.  By  making  a 
total  annual  payment  of  $87.1!)  for  20 
years,  or  $1,743.4 (5  all  told,  the  interest 
would  be  kept  up  and  the  principal  wiped 
out.  As  the  calculation  of  principal  and 
interest  on  $1,000  for  20  years  at  6  per 
cent  totals  $2,200,  the  saving  on  $1,000 
loan  through  the  amortization  plan 
is  $450.54. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  the  interest 
as  low  as  5  per  cent  an  annual  payment 
of  $80.24  for  20  years— (a  total  of 
$1,004.80)— will  care  for  the  interest 
and  pay  off  the  principal  on  a  $1,000 
loan. 

The  act  provides  that  the  federal  land 
bank,  the  mortgages  and  bonds  issued 
by  it,  are  exempt  from  federal,  state  and 
municipal  taxation.  This  exemption  will 
save  to  the  owners  of  the  bank,  who  are 
the  borrowers,  considerable  amounts. 
Not  only  is  the  loan  plan  as  safe  as  is 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
but  should  wide-spread  drouth  or  other 
disaster  come,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  borrowers  temporarily  to  meet  their 
obligations,  the  government  is  authorized 
to  deposit  in  each  land  bank  as  much 
as  $500,000  to  enable  the  borrower  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

St    St  St 

QUARANTINE  LIFTED  IN  ILLINOIS. 

As  a  source  of  tubercular  cattle,  Illi- 
nois has  had  a  bad  reputation.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  operation  of  certain 
dealers  who  defied  all  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  through 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  infected  cattle. 
Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
placed  five  counties  under  a  federal  quar- 
antine. This  was  at  the  request  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  the  state.  This  fed- 
eral quarantine  brought  about  desired 
results.  The  bureau  has  just  announced 
that  it  has  been  removed  and  now  the 
movement  of  cattle  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  the  state  laws.  These  are  now 
sufficiently  rigid  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. 

Tt  will  take  the  state  a  long  time, 
however,  to  outgrow  the  effects  of  the 
lawlessness  of  those  who  brought  it  into 
disrepute.  Buyers  cannot  help  being  a 
little  suspicious  of  Illinois  cattle  even 
though  the  state  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  and  all  shipments  are  being 
carefully  guarded. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  newer 
states.  The  live  stock  sanitary  laws 
should  be  most  carefully  drawn  and  such 
regulations  adopted  as  will  control  all 
infectious  animal  diseases.  Kansas  is 
greatly  increasing  its  live  stock  and  es- 
pecially dairy  cattle,  and  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  strengthening  our 
sanitary  regulations. 

St    St  St 
POTATO  MARKET  REPORT. 

The  potato  growers  of  Kansas  have 
produced  this  year  a  record-breaking 
crop.  Not  only  have  they  produced  an 
unusually  large  crop,  but  they  are  being 
marketed  to  splendid  advantage.  The 
government  potato  market  report  is  of 
great  value  in  this  respect.  This  is  a 
service  never  before  given,  and  it  is 
greatly  appreciated.  It  is  furnished  by 
the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organ- 


ization. Each  day  a  bulletin  is  mailed 
from  an  office  in  the  Produce  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  the  potato 
growers  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  This 
report  is  a  complete  statement  of  the 
potato  situation  on  the  day  it  is  com- 
piled. The  volume  of  receipts  from  the 
producing  districts  is  given  each  day. 
The  trend  of  prices  and  telegraph  re- 
ports are  included  from  a>  number  of 
leading  cities,  so  tlie  producer  can  get  a 
line  on  conditions  generally. 

This  information  is  also  furnished  by 
'phone  after  one  o'clock  each  day  to  Mis- 
souri or  Kansas  growers  who  will  call 
up  the  Federal  Office  of  Markets  at  the 
Produce  Exchange  Building. 

Edwin  Taylor,  one  of  the  Kaw  Valley 
potato  growers,  says:  "The  dealer  has 
nothing  on  the  farmer  now  in  the  way 
of  market  information.  It  is  great  to 
get  the  story  by  mail  only  twenty-four 
hours  old,  but  it  is  greater  to  get  it  up 
to  the  minute  by  telephone." 

St    St  St 
SHEEP  AND  WEEDS. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
man  with  the  small  farm  flock  can  be- 
gin to  use  the  lambs  to  harvest  the 
weeds  and  grass  in  the  corn  field.  Early 
lambs  should  be  weaned  in  July  and  the 
corn  field  makes  a  convenient  place  to 
turn  them.  Some  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  getting  them  used  to  the  new 
feed,  and  it  would  be  better  to  turn  them 
in  only  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  at  first, 
lengthening  the  time  until  there  is  no 
further  danger. 

A  Shawnee  County  farmer  having  a 
small  flock  told  us  last  summer  that  his 
corn  fields  that  season  were  the  wonder 
of  passers-by.  They  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  had  kept  his  corn  so  clean 
in  so  wet  a  year.  His  lambs  did  the 
work,  and  they  not  only  kept  the  fields 
clean  of  grass  and  weeds,  but  made  some 
splendid  gains. 

One  should  not  get  the  idea  that  sheep 
are  never  to  be  fed  anything  but  weeds. 
If  they  are  considered  only  as  scaven- 
gers they  probably  will  not  be  as  suc- 
cessfully kept  as  if  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance,  with  other  farm  animals.  No 
other  animals,  however,  will  eat  so  many 
different  kinds  of  weeds,  and  lambs  are 
the  only  animals  that  can  be  turned 
into  a  corn  field  without  doing  damage 
to  the  crop.  Lambs  can  also  be  used  to 
harvest  the  waste  in  stubble  fields  and 
along  roadsides. 

There  is  no  more  convenient  source  of 
fresh  meat  on  the  farm  in  the  summer 
season  than  the  lamb.  They  furnish  two 
crops — both  wool  and  meat.  Some  think 
sheep  are  subject  to  numerous  diseases, 
but  packing  house  statistics  show  that 
the  percentage  of  sheep  condemned  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  animals. 

Thirty  or  forty  ewes  can  easily  be 
kept  on  the  average  farm  without  having 
to  reduce  the  other  stock.  We  know  of 
such  a  flock  where  this  year's  wool 
brought  $131.  The  owner  of  this  flock 
insists  that  his  sheep  have  never  cost  a 
cent.  Everything  they  have  produced 
has  been  clear  profit. 

St   ft  St 
SEPTIC  TANKS  ON  FARMS. 

We  have  habitually  thought  of  sewer 
systems  and  running  water  in  the  house 
as  conveniences  difficult  to  secure  in 
country  houses.  On  farms,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  connect  with  a  public  sewer  as 
is  done  in  cities,  and  consequently  too 
many  make  no  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  sewage.  Each  farm 
must  make  provision  to  take  care  of  its 
own  sewage,  and  sewage  disposal  is  not 
so  difficult  and  expensive  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Of  course,  a  septic  tank 
and  an  absorption  system  must  be  pro- 
vided. With  suitable  plans  and  instruc- 
tions most  of  the  work  can  be  done  with 
ordinary  farm  help. 

A  circular  recently  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  gives  a 
description  of  such  system  of  sewage 
disposal.  With  a  little  help  of  this  kind 
it  is  possible  to  provide  this  wonderful 
convenience  for  the  farm  house  without 
expending  a  very  great  amount  of  money 
or  labor. 

St  st  St 

If  you  have  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
especially  milk  cows,  you  had  better  do 
a  little  figuring  on  a  silo  for  next 
winter's  feed. 


JULY  CROP  REPORT. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
just  made  public  the  information  it  has 
secured  on  the  July  condition  of  crops  in 
Kansas.  Seldom  have  the  conditions 
been  more  favorable  for  harvesting  the 
wheat  than  during  this  season.  Thresh- 
ing returns  are  surpassing  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  month  ago,  except  in  South- 
cast  Kansas,  where  the  yields  are  falling 
short  of  what  was  then  expected. 

The  prediction  of  a  90-million-busheI 
crop  made  by  the  State  Board  a  month 
ago  on  the  basis  of  conditions  at  that 
time,  will,  without  doubt,  be  exceeded  by 
several  million  bushels.  A  most  gratify- 
ing feature  is  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  exceptionally  good.  The 
wheat  grains  are  plump  and  uniform, 
and  it  is  testing  high,  with  the  exception 
of  that  grown  in  the  southeast  section. 
There  the  quality  in  the  majority  of  the 
counties  is  but  medium  in  grade. 

Over  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
state,  however,  the  wheat  is  turning  out 
both  in  yield  and  quality  much  better 
than  expected.  This  means  that  in  spite 
of  serious  Hessian  fly  damage  the  state 
has  produced  a  crop  only  twice  excelled 
in  quantity  and  quality  as  good  as  any 
ever  harvested. 

The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is  now 
claiming  considerable  attention.  This  is 
a  critical  time  for  corn.  Insufficient  rain 
through  the  months  of  July  and  August 
always  cuts  the  grain  yield.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  for  the  state  is  but  75, 
assuming  a  satisfactory  stand  and 
growth  to  be  100.  This  is  a  falling  off 
in  condition  since  the  June  report  of  the 
board,  of  six  points. 

The  assessors'  reports  for  97  of  the 
counties,  with  the  abandoned  wheat 
acreage  planted  to  corn  added,  show  tiiat 
approximately  6,000,000  acres  were 
planted  to  corn — an  increase  «f  almost 
two  and  a  half  million  acres  over  1915. 
Jewell  County  has  over  200,000  acres. 
Its  condition  is  high  also,  being  88.  All 
the  northern  counties  report  corn  in  good 
condition,  ranging  from  80  to  90.  The 
least  promising  prospects  seem  to  be  in 
the  counties  of  Sedgwick  and  Sumner. 

The  reports  of  the  board's  observers 
indicate  that  the  oats  will  average  about 
21.6  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  acreage  for 
the  state  being  about  one  and  a  half 
million.  In  the  south-central  counties 
the  crop  was  practically  a  total  loss,  due 
to  green  bug  damage. 

Alfalfa,  another  big  asset  in  Kansas, 
has  turned  off  a  crop  of  one  and  a  quar- 
ter tons  to  the  acre  on  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres,  since  the  last  report.  The 
weather  has  been  so  fine  for  curing  hay 
that  this  second  cutting  is  of  exceptional 
quality.  The  same  is  true  of  the  prairie 
hay  now  being  cut. 

The  sorghums  were  planted  late  this 
season  all  over  the  state.  They  have 
made  fair  progress,  but  like  corn,  need 
more  moisture  just  at  present. 

This  report  on  the  whole,  is  of  an 
optimistic  nature.  Agricultural  condi- 
tions generally  are  above  the  average. 
Much  depends  on  rainfall  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  If  the  rain  is  scant 
corn  will  be  cut  short  in  grain,  but  there 
will  be  the  sorghums  to  fall  back  on,  and 
even  the  corn  will  make  a  lot  of  valuable 
fed  if  it  is  properly  handled. 

DON'T  BURN  STUBBLE. 

Already  much  wheat  straw  and  stub- 
ble in  Kansas  has  gone  up  in  smoke. 
Burning  the  stubble  does  not  destroy 
Hessian  fly — if  this  has  been  the  rea- 
son for  burning  the  stubble.  We  call  at- 
tention to  this  again  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  burn  that  some  are  led  to  do  this 
instead  of  plowing  under  the  stubble 
immediately  after  harvest.  If  the  flax- 
seeds were  all  up  in  the  stubble  at  the 
second  or  third  joint,  this  method  of  de- 
stroying them  would  be  effective,  but  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  these  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
burning.  Burning  destroys  a  lot  of 
organic  matter  that  is  badly  needed  in 
the  soil.  The  real  fly  remedy  is  to  plow 
early  and  deep,  turning  the  stubble 
under,  then  destroy  all  the  volunteer 
wheat.  Prepare  the  seed  bed  carefully 
so  the  plnnts  will  start  off  and  become 
well  established  before  winter,  and  sow 
at  or  near  the  fly-free  date. 
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SOIL  NEEDS  ORGANIC  MATTER 


Continuous  Crowing  Des- 
troys Vegetable  T^latter  in 
Soil.  Rotation,  Live  Stoclt, 
Plowing  Under  Jyfanure, 
and    Straw    the  'Remedy 


A STAFFORD  COUNTY  reader  writes 
as  follows:  "Our  land  is  fast  los- 
ing its  fertility.  It  is  being  used 
almost  entirely  for  wheat.  Some  fields 
that  are  well  farmer  are  now  producing 
little  grain.  Has  this  land  gone  too  far 
for  crop  rotation  to  help?  Corn  and 
oats  are  not  very  sure.  How  would  soy 
beans  do,  planted  with  corn  and  'hogged' 
off  ?  Would  ground  limestone  be  of  any 
value  V 

This  letter  raises  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  maintaining  soil  fertility.  All 
over  the  state  conditions  such  as  those 
described  above  are  developing.  We  re- 
ferred these  inquiries  to  Prof.  L.  E. 
Call  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
who  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  on 
this  important  subject.  His  reply  is  as 
follows : 

CANNOT  CROP  CONTINUOUSLY 

"It  has  been  very  definitely  proven  in 
foreign  countries  that  land  cannot  be 
cropped  to  one  crop  continuously.  When 
we  first  broke  up  the  prairie  soils  of 
Kansas  they  were  abundantly  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  for  that  reason 
were  very  productive.  Wheat  was 
grown  many  years  in  succession  without 
any  apparent  decrease  in  yield.  In  fact, 
the  decline  in  yield  has  been  so  gradual 
and  the  yields  have  fluctuated  so  much 
from  season  to  season  with  changing 
weather  conditions  that  the  gradual  re- 
duction in  yield  has  not  been  observed, 
until  we  reached  a  time  as  is  the  case 
under  your  conditions  when  the  yields 
become  so  low  even  on  well  prepared 
land  that  the  crop  produces  very  little 
grain.  This  condition  is  no  only  true 
of  particular  farms,  but  is  true  of  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

"If  we  compare  the  yield  of  the  com- 
mon farm  crops  of  the  state  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  with  the  yield  of 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  past 
fifty-year  period,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  has  declined  over  17 
per  cent,  corn  over  40  per  cent,  and  oats 
33  per  cent. 

LOSS  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  SERIOUS 

"To  determine  just  what  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  soil  to  produce  this 
difference  in  productiveness,  an  exam- 
ination was  made  of  a  number  of  soils 
in  the  state  by  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry at  the  agricultural  college.  Soils 
that  had  been  cultivated  for  many  years 
were  analyzed  and  compared  with  un- 
cultivated or  virgin  soils  in  the  same 
community.  For  example,  in  Russell 
County  a  soil  that  had  been  cropped 
continuously  to  wheat  for  thirty  years 
was  compared  with  a  native  buffalo 
grass  pasture  adjoining.  These  deter- 
minations showed  that  there  was  over 
98,000  pounds  of  organic  matter  in  the 
surface  soil  of  an  acre  of  the  buffalo 
pasture,  while  the  old  wheat  field  had 
but  64,000  pounds  in  the  same  amount 
of  soil.  This  is  a  loss  of  34,000  pounds 
of  organic  matter,  or  a  loss  of  about 
1,000  pounds  for  each  year  that  the  field 
was  cultivated. 

"A  soil  depleted  in  organic  matter  does 
not  absorb  water  readily,  bakes  and 
crusts,  has  a  low  water-holding  capacity, 
is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and  does  not 
contain  the  food  required  by  the  bacteria 
of  the  soil  that  aid  in  the  liberation  of 
plant  food. 

ROTATE,  SPREAD  STRAW  AND  MANURE 

In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  need  of 
our  old  wheat  soils  is  to  add  organic 
matter  and  to  put  into  practice  some 
system  of  crop  rotation.  The  kind,  of  a 
rotation  must  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  farm.  A  rotation  means 
a  diversity  of  crops  and  it  is  impossible 
to  profitably  utilize  many  crops  adapted1 
to  your  section  of  the  state  without  live 
stock.  With  live  stock,  you  will  not 
only  be  able  to  put  into  practice  a  good 
cropping  system,  but  will  have  manure 
that  can  be  used  on  your  land  that  is 
now  no  doubt  very  badly  in  need  of 
organic  matter.  The  wheat  straw  that 
cannot  be  utilized  for  feed  or  worked 
into  manure  should  be  scattered.  It 
should  be  scattered  the  first  fall  or  win- 
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ter  on  growing  wheat  as  a  light  top 
dressing.  When  straw  is  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  stack  before  spreading,  much  of 
the  organic  matter  is  lost. 

"To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
practicing  a  rotation  of  crops  and  to 
show  the  value  of  light  top  dressings 
of  barnyard  manure  for  wheat,  I  wish 
to  give  you  the  yields  of  wheat  secured 
this  season  at  this  station  from  some  of 
our  experimental  work. 

YIELDS  OF  WHEAT  1916 

"On  ground  cropped  continuously  ten 
years,  with  no  treatment,  yield  6.33 
bushels  per  acre. 

"On  ground  cropped  continuously  ten 
years,  treated  with  two  and  one-half  tons 
of  manure  annually,  .yield  19  bushels  per 
acre. 

"Rotation  of  corn,  corn,  wheat,  no 
treatment,  yield  16  bushels  per  acre. 

"Rotation  of  corn,  cowpeas,  wheat,  no 
treatment,  yield  17  bushels  per  acre. 

"Rotation,  corn,  cowpeas,  wheat,  five 
tons  manure  on  corn,  yield  19  bushels 
per  acre. 

"Rotation,  corn,  cowpeas,  wheat — 
two  and  one-half  tons  manure  on  corn 
and  two  and  one-half  tons  manure  on 
wheat — yield  25.5  bushels  per  acre. 

"Rotation,  four  years  alfalfa,  corn 
two  years,  wheat,  yield  18:5  bushels  per 
acre. 

"Rotation,  four  years  brome  grass, 
corn  two  years,  wheat,  yield  37  bushels 
per  acre. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  yields 
that  wheat  on  continuously  cropped 
ground  produced  but  six  and  two-thirds 
bushels  per  acre.  This  ground  was 
plowed  in  July  and  the  seed  bed  pre- 
pared in  the  best  possible  manner.  On 
the  same  ground  when  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  manure  have  been  applied  an- 
nually, the  yield  was  nineteen  bushels. 


This  is  a  very  light  application  of  ma- 
nure— it  represents  only  one  big  spreader 
load  to  the  acre  and  is  much  lighter  than 
manure  can  be  spread  with  an  ordinary 
spreader.  If  we  estimate  wheat  worth 
80  cents  a  bushel,  the  manure  spread  on 
this  ground  has  been  worth  on  an  aver- 
age $2.27  a  ton. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  YIELDS 

"In  a  simple  three-year  rotation  of 
crops  consisting  of  corn  two  years  and 
wheat  one  year  and  the  wheat  sown  on 
disked  corn  ground,  the  yield  of  wheat 
was  sixteen  bushels.  Where  cowpeas  re- 
placed the  second  crop  of  corn  and  the 
cowpeas  cut  for  hay  and  the  wheat  sown 
on  the  disked  cowpea  ground,  the  yield 
was  seventeen  bushels  per  acre.  When 
five  tons  of  manure  was  applied  to  the 
acre  once  in  three  years  on  the  corn,  the 
yield  of  wheat  was  nineteen  bushels, 
and  when  the  manure  was  divided 
equally  between  corn  and  wheat,  the 
yield  of  wheat  was  25.5  bushels.  The 
yield  of  wheat  in  a  rotation  consisting 
of  alfalfa  four  years,  corn  two  years, 
and  wheat,  was  1'8.5  bushels.  The  wheat 
made  too  rank  a  growth  on  the  alfalfa 
ground  to  yield  well.  When  brome  grass 
had  been  grown  in  place  of  alfalfa  for 
four  years  the  yield  of  wheat  was  37 
bushels  per  acre.  Brome  grass  produces 
a  heavy  sod  and  thus  adds  a  large  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  with- 
out leaving  the  ground  so  rich  in  nitro- 
gen that  the  wheat  lodges. 

"In  my  judgment,  your  land  has  not 
gone  too  far  to  be  greatly  improved  by 
a  rotation  of  crops.  Feed  as  much  live 
stock  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  ma- 
nure and  utilize  all  the  wheat  straw 
produced  on  the  place  either  as  feed  and 
bedding  or  as  a  top  dressing  on  wheat 
fields.  Soy  beans  would  not  do  well 
sown  with  corn,  as  your  summers  are 
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usually  too  dry  for  them  when  sown  in 
this  way.  Limestone  would  not  prove 
beneficial,  as  your  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  lime.  What  your  soil  needs  is  or- 
ganic matter." 

Seed  Bed  in  Hard  Land 

J.  M.,  a  Marion  County  reader,  asks 
for  the  best  method  of  preparing  a  wheat 
seed  bed  in  hard  land.  This  land  is  so 
hard  that  it  can  hardly  be  plowed  with 
a  common  plow. 

A  good  plowing  is  almost  of  necessity 
the  first  step  in  preparing  such  land  for 
wheat.  If  it  cannot  be  plowed  with  a 
common  plow,  we  would  advise  that  a 
search  be  made  for  a  plow  that  will  turn 
it  over,  and  then  hitch  power  enough  to 
this  plow  to  do  the  work.  Of  course, 
the  plowing  should  be  done  at  once. 
Such  hard  land  is  not  likely  to  turn  up 
very  mellow  and  there  must  be  time  for 
the  rain  and  action  of  the  air  to  soften 
the  clods  so  they  can  be  worked  down 
to  seed  bed  condition. 

Such  hard  soil  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  farm.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
someone  familiar  with  the  different  soil 
types  examine  it.  Without  such  exam- 
ination it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  has  caused  this  condition  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  improving  it.  At 
this  long  range  we  could  not  venture 
very  positive  advice.  Frequently  lack  of 
organic  matter  is  responsible  for  soil  be- 
coming hard  and  compact.  Soils  that 
are  farmed  continuously  to  one  crop  for 
a  good  many  years,  with  no  effort  to 
turn  under  any  straw  or  manure,  nearly 
always  gets  into  this  condition.  Organic 
matter  is  the  very  life  of  the  soil.  It 
took  an  enormous  amount  of  native  veg- 
etation to  produce  that  contained  in  our 
virgin  soils.  Most  of  these  soils  con- 
tained approximately  fifty  tons  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  surface  seven  inches 
of  one  acre.  Over  a  third  of  this  has 
been  lost  in  less  than  fifty  years  of 
farming.  The  development  of  this  hard 
gumbo  condition  is  in  most  cases  due  to 
this  rapid  destruction  of  organic  matter. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to 
turn  under  all  the  vegetable  material 
possible,  such  as  straw,  barnyard  ma- 
nure, weeds,  etc.  Even  grow  green  ma- 
nure crops  and  plow  them  under  in  order 
to  add  the  necessary  vegetation  rapidly. 
Too  often  the  straw  stacks  are  burned, 
likewise  the  cornstalks  and  stubble,  the 
excuse  being  given  that  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  clean  up  the  land  so  it  can 
be  worked  readily.  In  the  long  run,  the 
opposite  result  follows.  The  land  be- 
comes so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked 
easily  and  does  not  produce  as  good 
crops  as  formerly. 

Perhaps  this  lack  of  organic  matter  is 
not  responsible  for  the  hard  condition  of 
this  land  concerning  which  our  corre- 
spondent writes,  but  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  such  is  the  case.  We  would 
suggest  that  he  look  into  the  history  of 
this  land  if  he  is  not  already  familiar 
with  the  way  it  has  been  handled,  and 
see  if  this  destruction  of  organic  matter 
has  not  taken  place.  An  article  by 
Prof.  L.  E.  Call,  in  this  issue,  will  throw 
some  light  on  this  problem. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


WE  have  just  received  an  inquiry 
relative  to  homestead  land  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado. 
It  is  necessary  to  write  to  the  gov- 
ernment land  offices  to  secure  particu- 
lars regarding  land  open  for  settlement. 
There  are  two  such  offices  in  Kansas — 
one  in  Topeka,  and  the  other  in  Dodge 
City.  The  Topeka  office  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  land  in  the  northwest 
counties.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
about  13,000  acres  open  in  that  section 
of  the  state,  being  in  the  counties  of 
Cheyenne,  Rawlins,  Gove,  Logan,  and 
Wallace.  There  was  over  50,000  acres 
in  the  southwest  a  year  ago,  and  we  do 
not  have  later  figures. 

Most  of  this  land  is  grazing  land,  but 
nearly  every  quarter  has  a  few  acres 
that  can  be  farmed  to  adapted  crops. 
Those  who  take  such  government  land 
as  is  now  left  in  Kansas  must  plan  to 
follow  live  stock  farming. 

In  Colorado  there  still  remains  about 
17  million  acres  of  land  open  for  settle- 
ment. Anyone  interested  can  get  full 
information  by  writing  to  the  govern- 
ment land  offices  at  Denver  or  Pueblo. 


Dry  Weather  Cultivation 

S.  R.  L.,  Franklin  County,  asks  if  it 
will  pay  to  cultivate  corn  after  it  is  too 
big  to  go  over  with  the  two-horse  culti- 
vator, and  what  kind  of  cultivation 
should  be  given. 

Dry  Weather  cultivation  of  corn  has 
for  its  purpose  the  retaining  of  soil 
moisture.  In  doing  such  work,  always 
guard  against  stirring  the  ground  deep. 
The  corn  roots  fill  the  surface  of  the 
ground  early  and  do  not  grow  much 
after  the  corn  is  too  big  to  cultivate 
with  the  two-horse  cultivator.  These 
roots  should  never  be  injured. 

If  the  soil  in  the  corn  field  has  be- 
come badly  crusted  or  baked,  it  may  pay 
to  go  over  it  with  some  tool  that  will 
break  up  the  crust  on  the  surface.  Some 
sort  of  drag,  having  harrow  teeth,  will 
usually  do  the  kind  of  work  required. 
We  have  heard  of  dragging  old  mowing 
machine  wheels  through  between  the 
rows,  to  break  up  the  crust. 

This  late  cultivation  is  so  uncertain 
in  its  results  that  no  general  rule  can 
be  followed.  We  have  known  of  cases 
where  it  paid  and  of  others  where  the 
work  was  thrown  away.  It  has  been 
found  that  as  a  rule  any  extra  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  more  than  is  required  to 
keep  it  clean,  is  of  doubtful  value.  For 
the  reasons  given,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  will  pay  or  not  to  do  this 
late  cultivating. 

After  corn  has  been  well  cultivated 
up  to  the  laying-by  time,  and  is  reason- 
ably clean,  the  weather  is  the  big  fac- 
tor in  determining  results.  If  there  is 
enough  rain  during  July  and  August  to 
fill  out  the  ears,  a  crop  may  be  expected. 
If  the  rain  is  short  during  this  period, 
the  crop  will  be  reduced  accordingly. 
Even  in  Iowa  or  Illinois*  a  corn  crop  is 
dependent  upon  rain  during  these  months 
which  they  do  not  get  every  year. 


Cure  for  Calf  Scours  1 

J.  U.,  Allen  County,  writes  that  he 
has  a  calf  that  scours  badly.  He  has 
tried  a  number  of  remedies.  He  keeps 
the  pail  clean  and  feeds  new  milk.  He 
asks  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

We  would  refer  him  to  the  reply  to 
R.  S.  T.,  Nemaha  County,  in  this  issue. 
If  this  calf  is  young  and  is  being  fed 
its  mother's  milk,  it  is  possible  that  it 
is  too  rich  in  butter  fat.  We  have 
known  of  instances  where  young  Jersey 
calves  could  not  be  fed  their  mothers' 
milk  because  it  was  too  rich  in  butter 
fat.  If  this  is  a  possible  cause,  try 
using  milk  from  different  cows,  or  herd 
milk. 

Sometimes  feeding  gruel  made  from 
wheat  flour  will  check  scours.  The  fol- 
lowing remedy  is  a  good  one  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  gruel :  Prepared 
chalk  one  ounce,  powdered  ginger  two 
drams,  powdered  catechu  one-half  ounce, 
and  oil  of  peppermint  one-half  pint.  The 
dose  is  two  teaspoonfuls  every  eight 
hours. 


Tomatoes  Fail  to  Set 

Mrs.  J.  O.  M.,  Graham  County,  writes 
that  they  have  some  fine  tomato  vines 
that  have  been  blossoming  for  a  month, 
but  no  fruit  has  set.  The  blossoms  all 
fall  off  the  stems  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  dry.  She  asks  if  this  is  due  to  blight 
or  dry  weather.  They  can  water  them 
but  have  been  warned  not  to  do  so  until 
the  tomatoes  have  started. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  bios- 
Boms  are  blasted  by  the  hot  sun.  This 


is  a  rather  common  complaint  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  O.  F.  Whitney,  now 
secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  growing  tomatoes  and  he  often 
had  this  same  difficulty,  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  year.  Some  varieties  which 
grow  a  limited  amount  of  foliage  seem 
specially  subject  to  this  trouble.  The 
bushy  tree  tomatoes  usually  give  bet- 
ter results  in  a  hot,  dry  climate. 

Sometimes  the  ground  is  over-rich, 
such  condition  as  might  result  from 
plowing  under  a  lot  of  stable  manure. 
This  makes  the  vines  grow  very  rank 
and  they  seem  to  all  go  to  vines  instead 
of  setting  fruit.  Sometimes  pinching 
back  the  tips  of  the  branches  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  fruit. 

If  the  vines  show  that  they  are 
suffering  for  moisture  they  should  be 
watered,  although  vine  growth  should 
not  be  over-stimulated  by  too  much 
water. 

Too  great  extremes  of  temperature  are 
unfavorable  to  tomatoes,  such  as  hot 
days  and  cool  nights.  The  ideal  is  a 
day  temperature  of  80  to  90  degrees 
with  a  drop  of  15  to  20  at  night. 

This  blasting  of  the  blossoms  by  heat 
does  not  occur  earlier  in  the  season  and 
later  the  tomatoes  will  probably  form 
and  a  late  crop  be  produced. 


Silage  Temperatures 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion regarding  the  temperature  in  silos 
filled  with  silage. 

Everyone  who  has  used  a  silo  has  ob- 
served that  at  times  the  silage  becomes 
hot.  This  is  generally  noticed  on  the 
surface  during  mild  weather  as  when 
the  silage  is  being  fed  in  rather  small 
quantities.  Many  have  supposed  that 
the  entire  mass  of  silage  becomes  very 
hot  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
is  necessary  to  preserve  it.  The  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  reported  some  few 
months  ago  that  silage  did  not  get  any- 
where near  as  hot  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  now  reports  results 
conforming  very  closely  to  the  Kansas 
figures.  Electric  thermometers  were 
placed  in  silos  to  take  the  temperatures. 
A  bulb  was  placed  in  the  silo  during 
filling  at  any  point  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  take  the  temperature.  Tin's  bulb 
had  wires  leading  to  the  outside  of  the 
silo  so,  the  temperature  could  be  taken 


with  an  electrical  device  at  any  time. 
Temperature  readings  were  taken  near 
the  center  of  the  silage  mass  and  at  the 
wall  at  frequent  intervals  during  two 
seasons  in  from  eight  to  ten  silos  in- 
cluding stave,  iron,  tile,  Curler  ami  con- 
crete. 

It  was  found  that  the  temperature  in 
the  silage  is  never  high  as  is  so  often 
thought.  After  filling,  the  temperature 
rises  from  five  to  ten  degrees  the  first 
few  days  and  then  slowly  declines  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  until  it  reaches 
the  lowest  point,  about  40  degrees,  in 
March.  In  good  silage  the  temperature 
seldom  goes  more  than  a  few  degrees  if 
any  above  100  F.  and  may  not  go  above 
90.  The  only  high  temperatures  found 
are  at  the  surface  when  the  air  comes 
in  contact  with  silage.  Furthermore  a 
temperature  much  above  100  means  loss 
of  silage,  as  some  of  the  material  is  be- 
ing actually  burned  to  make  the  heat. 
Mould  will  raise  the  temperature  some. 
Corn  put  in  the  silo  in  a  mature  condi- 
tion develops  more  heat  than  that  put 
in  green.  No  relation  was  found  be- 
tween the  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  silo  and  the  temperature  of 
the  silage.  Practically  no  difference  in 
the  freezing  of  the  silage  on  the  wall 
was  observed  with  the  different  kinds 
of  silos. 


Poisoning  Grasshoppers 

A  Rooks  County  reader  writes  that  he 
finds  the  grasshopper  poison  formula 
given  in  a  recent  issue  is  much  more  ef- 
fective if  molasses — either  the  New  Or- 
leans or  beet  sugar  molasses — i3  used  in 
place  of  the  syrup. 


Belittling  Fly  Damage 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
minimize  the  Hessian  fly  damage  done 
in  many  parts  of  Kansas  this  year. 
Conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
during  harvest  time  and  there  has  been 
little  loss  in  this  process.  Forgetting 
that  the  fly  was  present  and  that  the 
yield  was  much  reduced  by  its  ravages, 
is  not  a  very  good  way  to  prepare  to 
control  future  injury.  The  danger  must 
be  recognized  before  any  effective  work 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion. 

Newspapers  are  stating  that  there  was 
little  loss  from  Hessian  fly  after  all,  and 
by  persisting  in  this  policy  many  will 
be  led  to  relax  their  efforts.   We  noticed 


a  story  recently  to  the  effect  that  a 
splendid  yield  had  been  harvested  from 
a  volunteer  crop.  The  reason  given  was 
that  this  field  had  been  pastured  and 
the  fly  was  thus  destroyed  or  prevented 
from  getting  a  start.  We  are  unable  to 
explain  why  this  field  of  volunteer  pro- 
duced a  good  yiled,  but  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  pasturing  is  not  a 
remedy  for  Hessian  fly. 

The  wise  thing  to  do  in  Hessian  fly 
territory  is  to  admit  the  damage  and  be- 
gin at  once  to  put  into  operation  a  co- 
operative campaign  to  control  it  bo  that 
the  next  crop  will  not  be  subjected  to 
such  serious  injury.  Trying  to  minimize 
the  damage  and  forget  there  has  been 
any  loss  is  on  a  par  with  the  habit  of 
the  ostrich  of  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand 
when  pursued  and  overtaken  by  its 
enemies.  It  is  but  inviting  greater  in- 
jury next  year.  The  fly  can  now  be 
successfully  attacked.  It  is  in  the  flax- 
seed stage,  resting  in  the  stubble.  Deep 
plowing  will  destroy  large  numbers  of 
them  while  they  are  in  this  form. 


Late  Feed  Crops 

Farm  Agent  Macy  of  Montgomery 
County  has  had  a  good  many  inquiries 
from  those  whose  crops  were  injured  by 
the  destructive  hail  storms,  relative  to 
what  crops  can  be  successfully  planted 
now  as  substitutes  for  the  crops  de- 
stroyed. For  grain  they  are  being  ad- 
vised to  grow  dwarf  black-hull  kafir.  It 
is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  other  varie- 
ties. Feterita  can  also  be  grown  for 
grain.  For  both  forage  and  grain  crop 
Freed  Sorgo,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
cane  crops,  is  recommended.  If  grain  is 
not  wanted,  Sudan  grass  and  cane  can 
be  successfully  grown  for  forage.  Sudan 
grass  is  considered  the  better  of  the  two. 
H.  M.  Hill,  one  of  the  farm  bureau 
members  of  Neosho  County,  last  sum- 
mer raised  from  six  to  eight  tons  of 
Sudan  grass  from  a  planting  made  as 
late  as  August  6.  Mr.  Macy  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  plant  cowpeas,  but  he 
finds  that  farmers  do  not  take  to  this 
crop  on  account  of  the  small  tonnage 
yield  per  acre.  Cowpeas  more  than  make 
up  in  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  for 
what  they  lack  in  yield. 

Treatment  for  Hip  Sweeny 

J.  H.,  Harper  County,  asks  for  a  cure 
for  hip  sweeny.  He  has  a  3-year-old 
that  received  an  injury  last  fall  result- 
ing in  sweeny.  He  has  given  it  several 
blisters  but  the  hip  does  not  fill  out. 
The  horse  is  very  lame. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college  answers  as  follows: 

"The  treatment  of  hip  sweeny  con- 
sists in  washing  the  shrunken  part3 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  and 
immediately  after  this  with  a  reliable 
antiseptic,  wash  consisting  of  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  A  mix- 
ture consisting  of  one  dram  of  turpen- 
tine and  one  dram  of  chloroform  is  then 
to  be  injected  into  the  shrunken  muscle 
in  about  a  dozen  equally  distant  places. 
The  injections  are  to  be  made  by  means 
of  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  needle  that 
has  previously  been  sterilized  by  placing 
it  in  boiling  water.  The  operation  must 
be  carried  out  with  the  most  careful  re- 
gard for  antiseptic  precautions  as  other- 
wise an  abscess  may  result.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  operation  is  more  or 
less- technical,  I  would  suggest  the  em- 
ployment of  a  competent  graduate  vet- 
erinarian." 

Whitewash  Mixture 

For  general  use  about  the"  farm  build- 
ings to  assist  in  destroying  insects,  the 
following  recipe  for  whitewash  is  a 
good  one:  Slake  five  quarts  of  lime  with 
hot  water  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream.  To  this  add  one  pint  of  zenoleum 
or  some  other  coal  tar  product,  and  one 
quart  of  kerosene.  Dilute  with  about 
its  volume  of  water;  apply  with  a  brush 
or  a  pump.  This  solution  when  properly 
applied  accomplishes  three  things:  (1) 
Zenoleum  acts  as  a  disinfectant  by  kill- 
ing disease  germs;  (2)  the  kerosene  aids 
in  destroying  mites;  and  (3)  the  lime 
whitens  the  house. 

In  case  of  bloat,  try  the  following: 
Mix  one-half  ounce  of  40  per  cent  for- 
maldehyde with  one  quart  of  water. 
Drench  the  animal  with  this  solution 
and  tie  a.  small  block  of  wood  in  its 
mouth.  If  the  animal  is  able  to  walk, 
exercise  it  gently  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  animal  should  recover  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  effect 
of  the  formaldehyde  is  to  stop  the  fer- 
mentation which  causes  the  formation 
of  the  gas. 


Strong  Linh  in    State  s  Educational  Chain 


SHOREY  School,  Shawnee  County.  Eight  grades,  three  teachers.  One 
grade  teacher,  music  teacher,  and  one  year  high  school  will  be  added 
this  fall.  High  school  work  will  be  added  each  year  until  the  course 
is  complete.  Building  modem.  Gas  lighting  system  throughout,  dry  toilet 
system  in  basement.    Average  attendance  1915,  125. 
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A  Romance  of  the  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ADVOCATE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

LOUISE  LACHARME,  more  beauti- 
ful than  roses,  strolled  across  the 
vine-shadowed  porch  of  the  big 
ranch-house  and  sat  on  the  porch  rail 
opposite  her  uncle.  His  clear  blue  eyes 
twinkled  approval  as  he  gazed  at  her. 

Walter  Stone  was  fifty,  but  the  fifty 
of  the  hard-riding  optimist  of  the  great 
outdoors.  The  smooth  tan  of  his  cheeks 
contrasted  oddly  with  the  silver  of  his 
close-cropped  hair.  He  appeared  as  a 
young  man  prematurely  gray. 

"How  is  Boyar?"  he  asked,  smiling  a 
little  as  Louise,  sitting  sideways  on  the 
porch-rail,  swung  her  foot  back  and 
forth  quickly. 

"Oh,  Boy  is  all  right.  The  tramp 
turned  him  loose  in  the  valley.  Boy 
came  home." 

"It  was  a  clever  bit  of  riding,  to  get 
the  best  of  Tenlow  on  his  own  range. 
Was  Dick  very  badly  hurt?"  queried 
Walter  Stone. 

"Yes,  his  collar-bone  was  broken  and 
he  was  crushed  and  terribly  bruised.  His 
horse  was  killed.  When  I  was  down, 
day  before  yesterday,  the  doctor  said 
Dick  would  be  all  right  in  time." 

"How  about  this  boy,  the  tramp  boy 
they  arrested?" 

"Oh,"  said  Louise,  "that  was  a  shame! 
He  stayed  and  helped  the  doctor  put 
Dick  in  the  buggy  and  rode  with  him  to 
town.  Mr.  Tenlow  was  unconscious,  and 
the  boy  had  to  go  to  hold  him.  Then 
the  boy  explained  it  all  at  the  store, 
and  they  arrested  him  anyway,  as  a 
suspicious  character.  I  should  have  let 
him  go.  When  Mr.  Tenlow  became  con- 
scious and  they  told  him  they  had  the 
boy,  he  said  to  keep  him  in  the  cala- 
boose ;  that  that  was  where  he  belonged." 

"And  you  want  me  to  see  what  I  can 
do  for  this  boy?" 

"I  didn't  say  so."  And  Louise  tilted 
her  chin. 

"Now,  sweetheart,  don't  quibble.  It 
isn't  like  you." 

The  gray-clad  ankle  Hashed  back  and 
forth.  "Really,  Uncle  Walter,  you  could 
have  done  something  for  the  boy  with- 
out making  me  say  that  I  wanted  you 
to.  You're  always  doing  something  nice 
— helping  people  that  are  in  trouble. 
You  don't  usually  have  to  be  asked." 

"Perhaps  I  like  to  be  asked — by — 
Louise." 

"You're  just  flattering  me,  I  know! 
But,  uncle,  if  you  had  seen  the  boy  jump 
in  front  of  Mr.  Tenlow's  horse  when  Dick 
shot  at  the  tramp — and  afterwards  when 
the  boy  helped  me  with  Dick  and  stuck 
right  to  him  clear  to  his  house — why, 
you  couldn't  help  but  admire  him.  Then 
they  arrested  him — for  what?  It's  a 
shame!  I  told  him  to  run  when  I  saw 
the  doctor's  buggy  coming." 

"Yes,  Louise;  the  boy  may  be  brave 
and  likable  enough,  but  how  are  we  to 
know  what  he  really  is?  I  don't  like  to 
take  the  risk.  I  don't  like  to  meddle  in 
such  affairs." 

"Uncle  Walter!  Risk!  And  the  risks 
you  used  to  take  when  you  were  a  young 
man.  Oh,  Aunty  Eleanor  has  told  me 
all  about  your  riding  bronchos  and  the 
Panamint — and  lots  of  things.  I  won't 
tell  you  all.  for  you'd  be  flattered  to 
pieces,  and  I  want  you  in  one  whole 
lump  today." 

"Only  for  today,  Louise?" 

"Oh,  maybe  for  tomorrow,  and  to- 
morrow, and  tomorrow.  But,  uncle,  only 
last  week  yo"u  said  a£  breakfast  that  the 
present  system  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment was  all  wrong.  That  was  because 
they  arrested  that  editor  who  was  a 
friend  of  yours.  But  now,  when  you 
have  a  chance  to  prove  that  you  were 
in  earnest,  you  didn't  seem  a  bit  inter- 
ested." 

"Did  I  really  say  all  that,  sweetness?" 

"Now  you  are  quibbling.  And  does 
'sweetness'  mean  me,  or  what  you  said 
at  breakfast?  Because  you  said  'the 
whole  damn  system';  and  there  were 
two  ladies  at  the  table.  Of  course,  that 
was  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
you  picked  a  rose  for  aunty,  and  kissed 
me." 

Walter  Stone  laughed  heartily.  "But 
I  do  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  any- 
thing that  interests  you." 

Louise  slipped  lithely  from  the  porch- 
rail  and  swung  up  on  the  broad  arm  of 
his  chair,  snuggling  against  him  impetu- 
ously. "I  know  you  do,  uncle.  I  just 
love  you!  I'll  stop  teasing." 
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"I  surrender.  I'm  a  pretty  fair  sol- 
dier at  long  range,  but  this" — and  his 
arm  went  round  her  affectionately — 
"this  is  utter  defeat.  I  strike  my  col- 
ors. Then,  you  always  give  in  so 
gracefully." 

"To  you,  perhaps,  Uncle  Walter.  But 
I  haven't  given  in  this  time.  I'm  just 
as  interested  as  ever."  - 

"And  you  think  they  are  the  men  we 
saw  out  on  the  Mojave  by  the  water- 
tank?" 

"Oh,  I  know  it!  They  remembered 
the  rose.  They  spoke  of  it  right  away, 
before  I  did." 

"Yes,  Louise.  And  you  remember,  too, 
that  they  were  arrested  at  Barstow — for 
murder,  the  conductor  said?" 

"That's  just  it!  The  boy  Collie  says 
the  tramp  Overland  Red  didn't  kill  the 
man.  He  was  trying  to  save  him  and 
gave  him  water.  If  you  could  only  hear 
what  the  boy  says  about  it — " 

"I  don't  suppose  it  would  do  any 
harm,"  said  the  rancher.  "I  dislike  to 
use  my  influence.  You  know,  I  prac- 
tically control  Dick  Tenlow's  place  at 
the  elections." 

"That's  just  why  he  should  be  willing 
to  let  the  boy  go,"  said  Louise  quickly. 

"No,  sweetheart.  That's  just  why  I 
shouldn't  ask  Dick  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  I  see  I'm  in  for  it.  You 
have  already  interested  your  Aunt  Elea- 
nor. She  spoke  to  me  about  the  boy 
last  night." 

"Aunty  Eleanor  is  a  dear.  I  didn't 
really  ask  her  to  speak  to  you." 

"No,"  he  said,  laughing.  "Of  course 
not.  You're  too  clever  for  that.  You 
simply  sow  your  poppy-seed  and  leave 
it  alone.  The  poppies  come  up  fast 
enough." 

Louise  laughed  softly.  "You're  pre- 
tending to  criticize  and  you're  really 
flattering  —  deliberately  —  aren't  you, 
Uncle  Walter?" 

"Flattering?    And  you?" 

"Because  Aunt  Eleanor  said  you  could 
be  simply  irresistible  when  you  wanted 
to  be.  I  think  so,  too.  Especially  when 
you  are  on  a  horse." 

"Naturally.  I  always  did  feel  more 
confident  in  the  saddle.  I  could,  if  need 
arose,  ride  away  like  the  chap  in  Bobby 
Burns's  verse,  you  remember — 

"He  gave  his  bridle-rein  a  shake, 
And  turned  him  on  the  shore, 
With,  'Farewell,  forever  more,  my  dear. 
Farewell,  forever  more.*" 

"Rut  you  didn't,  uncle.  Aunty  said 
she  used  to  be  almost  afraid  that  you'd 
ride  away  with  her,  like  Lichinvar." 

"Yes."  And  Walter  Stone  sighed 
deeply. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Walter!  That  sounded 
full  of  regrets  and  things." 

"It  was.    It  is.    I'm  fifty." 

"It  isn't  fifty.  It's  a  lack  of  exer- 
cise. And  you  wouldn't  be  half  so  fine- 
looking  if  you  were  fat.  I  always  sigh 
when  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Then 
I  just  saddle  Boy  and  ride.  And  I'll 
never  let  myself  get  fat." 

"A  vow  is-  a  vow — at  sixteen." 

"Now  I  know  you  need  exercise. 
You're  getting  reminiscent,  and  that's  a 
sign  of  torpid  liver." 

Walter  Stone  laughed  till  the  tears 
came.  "Exercise!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ah! 
I  begin  to  divine  a  subtle  method  in  your 
doctrine  of  health.  Ah,  ha!  I  look  well 
on  a  horse!  I  need  exercise!  It's  a  very 
satisfactory  ride  from  here  to  town  and 
back.  Incidentally,  Louise,  I  smell  a 
rat.    I  used  to  be  able  to  hold  my  own." 

"It  isn't  my  fault  if  you  don't  now," 
said  Louise,  snuggling  in  his  arm. 

"That's  unworthy  of  you!"  he  growled, 
his  arm  tightening  round  her  slim  young 
figure.  "Tell  me,  sweetheart;  how  is  it 
that  you  can  be  so  thoroughly  practical 
and  so  unfathomably  romantic  in  the 
same  breath?  You  have  deliberately 
shattered  me  to  bits  that  you  might 
mould  me  nearer  to  your  heart's  desire. 
And  your  heart's  desire,  just  mow,  is 
to  help  an  unknown,  a  tramp,  out  of 
jail." 

Louise  pouted.  "You  say  'just  now' 
as  though  my  heart's  desires  weren't 
very  serious  matters  as  a  rule.  You 
know  you  wouldn't  be  half  so  happy  if 
I  didn't  tease  you  for  something  at  least 
once  a  week.  I  remember  once  I  didn't 
ask  you  for  anything  for  a  whole  week, 
and  you  went  and  asked  Aunty  Eleanor 
if  I  were  ill.  Besides,  the  boy  needs 
help,  whether  he  did  anything  wrong  or 
not.    Can't  you  understand?" 

"That's  Utopian,  Louise,  but  it  isn'o 
generally  practicable." 


"Then  make  it  individually  practic- 
able, unclt — just  this  time.  Pshaw!  I 
don't  believe  you're  half  trying  to  argue. 
Why,  when  Boyar  bucked  you  off  that 
time  and  ran  into  the  barb-wire,  then 
he  didn't  need  doctoring  for  that  awful 
cut  on  his  shoulder,  because  he  had  done 
wrong." 

"That  is  no  parallel,  Louise.  Boyar 
didn't  know  any  better.  And  this  boy  is 
not  sick  or  injured." 

"How  do  you  know  that?  He's  down 
in  that  terribly  hot,  smelly  jail.  If  he 
did  get  sick,  who  would  know  it?" 

"And  Boyar  isn't  a  human  being.  He 
can't  reason." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Walter!  I  thought  you 
knew  horses  better  than  that.  Boyar 
can  reason  much  better  than  most 
people." 

"The  proof  being  that  he  prefers  you 
to  any  one  else?" 

"No,"  replied  Louise,  smiling  mis- 
chievously. "That  isn't  Boyar's  reason; 
it's  his  affection.    That's  different." 

"Yes,  quite  different,"  said  Walter 
Stone.  "Is  this  boy  good-looking?"  And 
the  rancher  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a 
cigar. 

Louise  slipped  from  the  arm  of  his 
chair  and  stood  opposite  him,  her  lips 
pouted  teasingly,  the  young  face  glowing 
with  mischief  and  fun.  "Am  I?"  she 
asked,  curtseying  and  twinkling.  "  'Cause 
if  you're  going  to  ride  down  to  the  val- 
ley to  see  the  boy  just  because  Beauti- 
ful asked  you,  Beautiful  will  go  alone. 
But  if  you  come  because  I  want  you," — 
and  Louise  smiled  bewitchingly — "why, 
Beautiful  will  come  too,  and  sing  for 
you — perhaps." 

"My  heart,  my  service,  and  my  future 
are  at  your  feet,  Senorita  Louise,  my 
mouse.  Are  your  eyes  gray  or  green 
this  morning?" 

"Both,"  replied  Louise  quickly.  "Oreen 
for  spunk  and  gray  for  love.  Tat's  what 
Aunty  Eleanor  says." 

"Come  a  little  nearer.  Let  me  see. 
No,  they  are  quite  gray  now." 

"'Cause  why?"  she  cooed,  and  stoop- 
ing, kissed  him  with  warm,  careless  af- 
fection. "You  always  ask  me  about  my 
eyes  when  you  want  me  to  kiss  you. 
Of  course,  when  you  want  to  kiss  me, 
why,  you  just  come  and  take  'em." 

"My  esteemed  privilege,  sweetheart.  I 
am  your  caballero." 

"Did  Aunty  Eleanor?"  said  Louise. 

But  Walter  Stone  rose  and  straight- 
ened his  shoulders.  "That  will  do, 
mouse.  I  can't  have  any  jealousy  be- 
tween my  sweethearts." 

"Never!  And  Uncle,  Walter,  do  you 
want  to  ride  Major  or  Rally?  Rally 
and  Boyar  get  along  better  together.  I'll 
saddle  Boy  in  a  jiffy." 

To  ride  some  ten  miles  in  the  blazing 
sun  of  midsummer  requires  a  kind  of 
anticipatory  fortitude,  especially  when 
one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree  is  cool  and 
fragrant,  embowered  in  blue  flowers  and 
graced  by,  let  us  say,  Louise.  And  a 
cigar  is  always  at  its  best  when  half- 
smnked.  But  when  Louise  came  blithely 
leading  the  two  saddle-ponies,  Black 
Boyar  and  the  big  pinto  Rally,  Walter 
S'tone  shoow  an  odd  twenty  years  from 
his  broad  shoulders  and  swung  into  the 
saddle  briskly. 

From  the  shade  of  the  great  sycamore 
warders  of  the  wide  gate,  he  waved  a, 
gauntleted  salute  to  Aunt  Eleanor,  who 
stood  on  the  porch,  drawing  a  leaf  of 
the  graceful  moon-vine  through  her  slen- 
der fingers.  She  nodded  a  smiling  fare- 
well. 

Louise  and  her  uncle  rode  as  two  lov- 
ers, their  ponies  close  together.  The  girl 
swayed  to  Boyar's  quick,  swinging  walk. 
Walter  Stone  sat  the  strong,  tireless 
Rally  with  solid  ease. 

The  girl,  laughing  happily  at  her  tri- 
umph, leaned  toward  her  escort  teas- 
ingly, singing  fragments  of  old  Spanish 
love-songs,  or  talking  with  eager  lips 
and  sparkling  eyes.  Of  a  sudden  she 
would  assume  a  demureness,  utterly  be- 
witching in  its  veiled  and  perfect  mim- 
icry. Quite  seriously  he  would  set  about 
to  overcome  this  delightful  mood  of  hers 
with  extravagant  vows  of  lifelong  love 
and  servitude,  as  though  he  were  in 
truth  her  chosen  caballero  and  she  his 
Senorita  of  the  Rose. 

And  as  they  played  at  love-making, 
hidden  graces  of  the.  girl's  sweet  nature 
unfolded  to  him,  and  deep  in  his  heart 
he  wondered,  and  found  life  good,  and 
Youth  still  unspoiled  by  the  years,  and 
Louise  a  veritable  enchantress  of  infinite 
moode,  each  one  adorable.  Golden-haired, 
gray-eyed,  quick  with  sympathy,  sweetly 
subtle  and  subtly  sweet  was  Louise. 
.  .  .  And  one  must  worship  Youth 
and  Beauty  and  Love,  even  with  their 
passing  bitter  on  one's  lips. 

But  to  Walter  Stone  no  such  bitter- 
ness had  come,  this  soldierly,  wise  cab- 
allero escorting  his  adorable  senorita  on 
an  errand  of  mercy.  His  was  the  heart 
of  Youth,  eternal  and  undaunted  Youth. 
And  Beauty  was  hers,  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  of  the  flesh.    And  Love    .    .  i 
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"Why,  Louise  There  are  tears  on 
your  lashes,  my  colleen!" 

"But  I  am  singing,  uncle."  And  she 
smiled  through  her  tears. 

"Sweetheart?" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Walter." 

"What  is  it?    Tell  me." 

"I  wish  I  could.  I  don't  know.  I 
think  I'm  getting  to  be  grown  up — just 
like  a  woman.  It — it  makes  me — think 
of  lots  of  things.  Let's  ride."  And  her 
silver  spurs  flashed. 

Boyar,  taken  quite  by  surprise, 
grunted  as  he  leaped  down  the  Moon- 
stone Trail.  He  resented  this  unde- 
served punishment  by  plunging  side- 
ways across  the  road.  Again  came  the 
Hash  of  the  silver  spurs,  and  Walter 
Stone  heard  Louise  disciplining  the 
pony. 

"Just  a  woman.  Just  like  a  woman," 
mumured  the  rancher.  "Now,  Boyar, 
and  some  others  of  us,  will  never  quite 
understand  what  that  means."  And 
with  rein  and  voice  he  lifted  the  pinto 
Rally  to  a  lope. 

[To  Be  Continued.] 

Figures  on  Tractor  Work 

The  farmer  contemplating  buying  a 
tractor  naturally  thinks  of  what  the  ma- 
chine will  do  for  him.  How  much  it  will 
save.  He  knows  how  much  time  and 
labor  it  requires  for  the  different  oper- 
ations on  the  farm  using  horses,  but  the 
amount  the  tractor  will  really  do  seems 
hard  to  estimate  in  view  of  the  claims 
made  by  various  manufacturers. 

Take  the  operation  of  plowing  for  in- 
stance. The  farmer  knows  how  much 
time  and  stick  it  requires  to  do  the 
work.  To  estimate  on  the  work  with  a 
tractor  one  may  use  the  following  fig- 
ures, being  certain  always  to  note  the 
exact  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  per  cent 
of  grade  of  the  hills  on  the  land. 

The  most  accurate  tests  on  level 
ground  where  the  tractor  gets  a  good 
footing  show  the  following  draft  per 
square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 
(Cross  section  equals  width  of  plow 
times  depth  plowed.) 

In  sandy  soil  draft  is  three  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 

In  clay  soil  draft  is  eight  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 

In  clover  sod  draft  is  seven  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 

In  prairie  sod  draft  is  fifteen  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 

In  gumbo  draft  is  twenty  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  cross  section  of  plow. 

Taking  for  example  a  plow  rig  of  five 
14-inch  bottoms  and  wishing  to  plow  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  figure  the  draft  for 
the  various  soils  as  follows:  (Cross  sec- 
tion equals  5  X  14  X  6  =  420  square 
inches.) 

3X420=1,260  lbs.  draft  in  sandy  soil. 
8X420=3,300  lbs.  draft  in  clay  soil. 
7X420=2,040  lbs.  draft  in  clover  sod. 
15X420=6,300  lbs.  draft  in  prairie  sod. 
20  X  420=8,400  lbs.  draft  in  gumbo. 
The  manufacturers  should  be  required 
to  give  the  drawbar  pull  of  their  engines 
in  pounds.    To  figure  the  number  of  bot- 
toms which  can  be   pulled,   divide  the 
drawbar  pull  by  the  cross  section  of  one 
plow,  multiplied  by  the  draft  per  square 
inch  of  cross  section  of  plow.  Thus, 
plow,    14-inch;    depth,    6    inches;  soil, 
clover. 

14X6X7=588  lbs.,  draft  one  plow. 
Let  us  say  the  drawbar  pull  is  4,000 
pounds  and  the  land  is  level  and  has 
good  solid  footing: 

4,000  divided  by  588  equals  6.8. 
So  we  can  safely  estimate  on  at  least 
six  bottoms. 

Each  1  per  cent  rise  in  grade — rise  of 
1  foot  in  100  feet — adds  1  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  tractor  and  plows  to 
the  draft. 

Thus  using  the  example  shown  above 
of  five  14 -inch  plows  plowing  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches  and  assuming  the  outfit  to 
weigh  10,300  pounds,  the  drafts  on  a  5 
per  cent  grade  will  be  as  follows: 
Sandy  soil  1,260  +  965  =  2,225 
Clay  soil     3,360  -4-  065  =  4,325 
Clover  sod  2,040  -f  065  =  3,865 
Prairie  sod  6,300  -f  065  =  7,265 
Gumbo       8,400  +  065  =  9,365 

A.  G.  Babnett. 


Weigh  and  test  the  milk  from  each 
cow  and  keep  a  record.  It  does  not  pay 
to  milk  cows  for  fun.  Credit  each  cow 
for  the  milk  she  produces,  also  for  the 
calf  and  the  manure.  Charge  her  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  It  will  take  a  few 
minutes  each  day,  but  you  will  be  well 
repaid  for  the  time  spent. 

Corn  ear-worm  injury  can  be  materi- 
ally reduced  by  thoroughly  dusting  the 
silk  with  arsenate  of  lead.  The  cost  of 
the  treatment  is  prohibitive  for  field 
corn,  but  in  the  case  of  sweet  corn  the 
application  of  arsenate  of  lead  pays  be- 
cause corn~  that  is  free  from  worms 
brings  from  5  to  10  cents  a  dozen  ears 
more  than  that  which  is  wormy,  and 
for  home  consumption  it  is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  have  corn  that  has  not  been 
half  eaten  by  ear-worms. 
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FEED  TH 

YOUNG  colts  suffer  much  from  flies 
and  heat  during  July  and  August. 
Colts  that  are  slick  and  plump 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  fre- 
quently become  thin,  have  staring  coats, 
and  become  listless  and  generally  out  of 
condition.  There  is  no  money  in  raising 
colts  unless  this  condition  can  be  avoided. 
Colts  that  have  run  down  during  the  late 
summer  from  lack  of  feed  and  exposure 
to  flies  and  heat  are  likely  to  be  seri- 
ously stunted  when  weaned  and  put  on 
dry  feed  in  the  fall. 

The  first  summer  is  most  important 
in  the  life  of  a  colt  and  especially  a 
draft  colt.  If  it  does  not  make  its 
proper  growth  during  these  first  months 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  heavy  horse. 
The  well-bred  draft  colt  should  weigh 
1,000  pounds  at  one  year  of  age.  It 
takes  feed  to  make  a  growth  like  this 
and  the  colt  should  be  fed  just  as  regu- 
larly as  the  work  horses. 

The  most  successful  horsemen  never 
let  colts  follow  mares  in  the  field.  They 
are  kept  in  yards  with  darkened  box 
stalls  and  have  alfalfa  hay  before  them 
practically  all  the  time,  and  about  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat.  A  mixture  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  and  bran  is  a  good 
grain  feed  for  the  colt  during  this  first 
summer.  Yards  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  colt  may  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
ercise, and  these  should  have  shade  in 
them.  The  stalls  or  shed  can  have  pieces 
of  burlap  hung  over  the  openings  so  the 
colts  can  brush  off  the  flies  as  they 
enter. 

Where  the  mares  are  worked  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  harm  to  the 
colts  by  allowing  them  to  suckle  when 
the  mares  come  in  hot  from  the  field. 
The  milk  at  times  seems  to  be  actually 
poison  and  instances  are  on  record  where 
colts  have  died  as  a  result  of  suckling 
mares  in  this  condition.  The  safe  plan 
is  to  allow  the  mares  to  cool  before  let- 
ting the  colts  to  them,  and  some  even 
make  a  practice  of  stripping  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  milk  when  the  mare3  are 
very  hot. 

The  most  important  point  in  growing 
colts  successfully  is  to  give  them  plenty 
of  feed.  The  mother's  milk  is  not 
enough.  Of  course,  giving  the  colt  these 
extra  attentions  requires  some  time,  but 
proper  care  may  easily  make  a  differ- 
ence of  from  $10  to  $40  in  the  colt's 
value  at  weaning  time. 


Scours  from  Indigestion 

R.  S.  T.,  Nemaha  County,  writes  that 
Bome  skim  milk  calves  he  is  feeding  are 
scouring,  and  he  asks  for  a  remedy. 

The  most  common  cause  of  scours  is 
indigestion,  frequently  brought  about  by 
over-feeding  the  calves  on  skim  milk  or 
by  not  being  careful  to  keep  pails  and 
all  utensils  clean. 

Half  the  success  of  the  treatment  is 
in  noticing  the  trouble  quickly.  When 
feeding  young  calves  skim  milk,  watch 
them  closely  for  the  first  symptom  of 
digestive  trouble.  At  the  first  indica- 
tion, cut  down  the  feed  at  least  one-half 
and  thus  give  the  calf  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  the  fermenting  feed  that  is  caus- 
ing the  trouble.  In  ordinary  eases  two 
or  three  days  of  such  treatment  will  get 
the  calf  straightened  out  so  the  feed  can 
be  gradually  increased  to  the  usual 
amount. 

If  the  calf  does  not  yield  readily  to 
this  treatment,  try  giving  it  two  or 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil  in  a  little 
milk.   This  acts  as  a  physic. 

The  most  important  preventive  meas- 
ure consists  in  keeping  the  pails  and 
other  utensils  used  for  the  calf's  milk, 
clean  and  sterilized  by  frequent  scalding. 


The  Top  of  the  Pedigree 

An  animal  in  its  general  form  and 
characteristics  is  a  composite  of  all  its 
ancestors,  but  those  close  up  have  the 
greatest  influence.  This  fact  should  be 
recognized  by  those  who  would  bring 
about  live  stock  improvement.  Some 
famous  ancestor  ten  or  fifteen  genera- 
tions back  has  a  comparatively  small  in- 
fluence as  compared  with  the  immediate 
ancestry.  » 

The  following  from  The  Shorthorn  in 
America  shows  that  foolish  ideas  re- 
garding pedigrees  sometimes  prevail  even 
among  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock: 

"We  have  long  been  inclined  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  maternal 
lineage  in  the  Shorthorn  pedigree  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  permit  this  inclina- 
tion to  minimize  the  value  of  the  top 
crosses.    However  valuable  this  family 
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lineage  may  be,  it  can  in  no  wise  com- 
pare with  the  importance  of  the  several 
sires  represented  immediately  back  of 
the  individual.  This  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery, but  its  recognition  is  imperative 
if  the  further  improvement  of  the  Short- 
horn is  to  be  assured. 

"The  improvement  or  the  Shorthorn 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  potency 
of  the  bulls  in  service  and  this  potency 
must  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  im- 
mediate top  crosses  in  the  pedigree.  A 
most  careful  selection  of  sires  whose 
pedigrees  give  reliable  assurance  of  re- 
production of  the  best  individuality  is 
the  only  certain  method  by  which  per- 


manent and  continuous  improvement 
may  be  obtained." 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  is 
holding  up  for  criticism  one  of  the 
foibles  of  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Shorthorn  breeders  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  points  brought  out.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  have  high-class 
animals  in  the  immediate  ancestry  than 
to  be  able  to  trace  an  individual  to  some 
famous  imported  cow  ten  or  twelve  gen- 
erations back. 


Keeping  Records  Saved  Money 

A  Missouri  farmer  co-operating  with 
the  agricultural  college  in  keeping  farm 
accounts  reports  a  rather  interesting  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  his  work. 
He  was  trying  to  keep  a  very  accurate 
record.  Before  sending  his  book  to  the 
college  to  be  summarized  he  attempted 
to  see  if  the  cash  which  he  had  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  plus  his 
cash  receipts  during  the  year,  minus  cash 
expenses  during  the  year,  equalled  his 
cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
found  he  was  about  eight  dollars  short. 


He  had  his  bank  look  the  matter  up 
again,  but  they  reported  that  the  bal- 
ance first  given  was  correct.  A  few 
days  later  in  turning  through  his  record 
book  the  farmer  came  upon  an  amount 
just  equal  to  his  shortage.  He  took  his 
record  book  to  the  bank  the  next  time 
he  went  to  town  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing that  an  eight-dollar  cream  check  of 
his  had  been  credited  to  another  man 
having  the  same  initials  and  a  some- 
what similar  surname. 

Try  getting  the  boys  interested  in 
keeping  the  records.  They  will  watch 
the  returns  from  their  favorite  stock  or 
crop  and  incidentally  will  learn  some 
practical  arithmetic.  Find  some  way  to 
keep  a  record  of  your  business.  It  will 
pay  in  more  ways  than  one. 


Build  a  silo  if  you  do  not  have  one, 
and  if  you  have  one  and  can  use  two  in 
your  live  stock  feeding,  build  another. 
The  silo  is  necessary  for  economical  live 
stock  feeding  on  every  farm.  No  farm 
building  will  pay  a  greater  interest  on 
the  investment. 


35,000  More 

Hudson  Snper-Sixes 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  1,  1916 

We  have  today  to  announce— 

That  more  than  ten  thousand  Hudson  Super-Sixes  have 
now  been  delivered  to  owners. 

That  we  have  in  four  months,  by  tremendous  exertion, 
quadrupled  our  daily  output. 

That  we  have  parts  and  materials,  on  hand  and  in  process, 
for  20,000  more  of  the  present  Super-Six.  Constantly  increas- 
ing demand  has  just  forced  us  to  place  contracts  on  materials 
for  an  additional  15,000. 


Thus  it  is  settled  that  at  least  35,000  more  of  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  will  be  built  like  the  present  model.  Our  produc- 
tion is  now  3,500  monthly. 
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No  Change  in  Sight 
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Our  opinion  is  that  a  like  announcement 
will  be  made  in  a  year  from  now.  The  Super- 
Six  invention  in  one  bound,  increased  motor 
efficiency  by  80  per  cent.  From  a  small  light 
Six,  which  delivered  4  2  horsepower,  it  created 
a  76-horsepower  motor.  And  simply  by 
ending  vibration. 

Stock  Super-Sixes,  in  a  hundred  tests,  have 
out-rivaled  all  other  stock-car  performance. 
In  speed,  in  hill-climbing,  in  quick  acceleration 
and  endurance,  they  have  done  what  was 
never  done  before. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  Super-Six 
holds  the  pinnacle  place  among  motors.  And 
there  is  no  higher  place  in  sight. 

After  eight  months  of  experience,  with  10,- 

000  cars,  not  one  important  improvement  in 
design  suggests  itself  to  our  engineering  corps. 

So  the  Super-Six  will  remain  as  it  is.  And, 
because  of  our  patents,  it  will  maintain  its 
supremacy. 
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Watch  the  10,000 
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Watch  the  10,000  Super-Sixes  now  run- 
ning, and  judge  if  you  want  a  car  like  them. 


Each  owner  feels  himself  master  of  the  road. 
He  knows  that  in  every  sort  of  performance 
his  car  has  out-matched  all  rivals. 

He  knows  that  he  has  the  smoothest-run- 
ning motor  ever  built.  The  most  powerful 
of  its  size. 

He  knows  that  in  ordinary  driving  he  never 
taxes  half  its  capacity.  That  means  long 
life  and  economy. 

He  knows  that  his  motor  has  shown  bound- 
less endurance — such  as  never  before  was 
shown.  And  that  he  can  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  its  perfect  present  service. 

Watch  some  of  those  cars.  Talk  to  the 
men  who  own  them.  Then  ask  yourself  if 
there  is  any  fine  car  equal  to  it. 
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Now  135  Per  Day 
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Thousands  of  men  in  the  past  few  months 
have  been  forced  to  take  second  choice.  Most 
of  them,  we  think,  now  regret  it,  and  will 
always  regret  that  they  did  not  wait. 

Those  times  are  over.  We  are  now  sending 
out  135  Super-Sixes  per  day. 

Go  ask  our  local  dealer. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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With  The  Wipe  Drive  Drum 


The  GRAY 
will  b«  at  the 
Fremont, 
Nebraska, 
demonstra- 
tion Aiit.  ;  - 1 1 


SURPASSED  ALL  ITS  CLAIMS  FOR  = 

EFFICIENCY     AT     HUTCHINSON  | 

~             (T>HE  GRAY  has  always  sold  on  a  quality  basis,  not  a  price  basis.     At  S 

~               X    Hutchinson,  this  week,  we  proved  that  any  farmer  whose  work  is  big  — 

—  enough  to  use  a  four  or  six  plow  tractor  will  make  a  far  better  investment  — 

—  with  a  GRAY  than  with  any  other  machine.    Its  wider  range  of  work  makes  — 
it  useful  the  greatest  number  of  days  in  the  year  and  it  is  strictly  dependable  — 

—  Model  "A" — 8,000  lbs.— 20-35  H.  P.  = 
=                                               Model  "B" — 5,500  lbs.— 15-25  H.  T.  — 

»»  Sold  On  Approval — Catalog  On  Request 

GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Power  Farming  Engineers  E 

~                                        1034  Marshall  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  — 
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Has  been  continuously  making 

mGONSBUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 
One  Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  eet  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  pelished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


r inancing    Wkeat     Fa  rming 


THE  folly  of  spcculataing  in  wheat 
growing  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent each  year.  No  one  knows  the 
financial  condition  in  a  community  bet- 
ter than  the  banker.  It  is  his  business 
to  know  how  money  is  being  used  and 
what  income  it  is  bringing.  Wheat 
speculators  will  often  build  up  a  sub- 
stantial basis  for  credit  when  held  down 
to  reasonable  limits  and  encouraged  to 
pay  attention  to  other  lines  of  profitable 
enterprise  offered  by  the  Kansas  farm. 
The  man  witli  milk  cows  and  a  silo, 
some  hogs  and  brood  mares,  is  a  safe 
risk  and  when  borrowing  to  put  out 
wheat  need  not  be  feared,  but  the  man 
who  wants  money  for  seed  wheat  and 
enough  to  live  on  while  the  crop  grows 
cannot  be  entertained  by  the  careful 
bankers.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  loaning  money  for 
productive  purposes  and  loaning  it  for 
living  expenses. 

These  statements  were  made  by  A.  W. 
Wilson  of  Ness  County  at  the  Kansas 
State  Bankers'  Association  meeting.  The 
banker  and  the  farmer  are  mutually  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  each  having 
his  part  in  making  for  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

"It  has  been  asked  and  I  think, 
fairly,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "should  the 
banker  not  be  willing  to  risk  something 
to  encourage  our  greatest  industry— the 
growing  of  wheat?  I  would  answer  that 
he  should,  but  he  should  use  his  judg- 
ment and  know  that  he  is  encouraging 
wheat  growing  and  not  speculation  in 
wheat,  and  further,  since  he  is  loaning 
other  people's  money,  he  should  confine 
his  risks  to  the  profits  account.  I  ad- 
vise loaning  money  to  buy  seed  wheat 
with  a  mortgage  back  on  the  crop,  where 
the  moral  risk  is  good  and  the  applicant 
has  prepared  the  ground  in  season  and 
given  evidence  of  being  able  to  make  a 
living  while  the  wheat  grows.  Also  that 
advances  be  made  for  necessary  harvest 
expenses.  Such  advances  can  be  safe- 
guarded. This,  I  believe,  is  as  far  as 
we  should  go  when  there  are  no  other 
assets  in  sight,  and  it  is  far  enough  to 
let  the  wheat  grower  through. 

"It  is  sometimes  thought  that  in 
wheat  counties  a  great  surplus  of  money 
will  be  developed  with  the  moving  of 
the  crop,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low. In  our  county  the  moving  of  a 
million  bushel  crop  made  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in- 
crease in  bank  deposits  while  'Bills  Re- 
ceivable' increased  fully  as  much.  It  is 
a  common  experience  for  the  banks  to 
be  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  meet  de- 
mands for  loans  following  a  good  wheat 
crop.  This  is  caused  to  some  extent  by 
the  holding  of  wheat  for  better  prices, 
but  quite  as  much  by  the  tendency  of 
the  farmer  to  spend  his  money  before 
he  can  market  his  crop  and  before  he 
knows  what  he  has.  The  result  being  a 
bunch  of  notes  that  the  crop  will  not 
quite  cover  and  that  have  to  be  carried 
until  another  turn  can  be  made." 

Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  west- 
ern third  of  Kansas  which  stands  prac- 


tically an  unbroken  prairie,  is  a  chal- 
lenge and  invitation  to  men  and  capital 
to  convert  it  into  homes  and  untold 
wealth.  If  the  banker  is  to  do  his  duty 
by  Kansas  he  must  help  solve  the  busi- 
ness end  of  wheat  farming.  It  is  our 
great  cash  crop.  We  need  not  talk  less 
wheat,  because  Kansas  is  going  to  plant 
more  wheat  each  year.  Safe  farming 
demands  that  the  wheat  grower  develop 
other  profitable  lines,  such  as  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  up  the  expenses. 

Money  for  Road  Building 

J.  N.  Dolley  has  been  doing  some  fig- 
uring on  the  amount  of  money  in  sight 
for  road  work  in  Kansas.  He  believes 
the  ways  and  means  to  build  permanent 
roads  in  Kansas  are  at  our  command, 
inviting  us  to  apply  them  to  our  use. 
The  work  can  be  accomplished  without 
imposing  any  tax  upon  the  farmer  or 
the  property  holder,  directly. 

The  proceeds  from  the  automobile  tax 
now  amount  to  practically  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  This  money  is  not 
being  used  for  permanency  or  roads,  but 
is  going  about  the  same  course  that  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  used  for 
the  past  fifty  years  for  road  building  in 
Kansas  with  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
permanency. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Dolley's  figures  work 
out: 

First  year,  government  appro- 
priations $  150,000 

Automobile  tax    500,000 

Seven  hundred  men  from  penal 
institutions  and  city  and 
county  jails  at  $1.75  per  day  375,000 

The  first  year  $1,025,000 

Second  year,  government  ap- 
propriations $  300,000 

Automobile  tax   500,000 

Penal  labor   375,000 


The  second  year   $1,175,000 

Third    year,    government  ap- 
propriations $  420,000 

Automobile  tax   500,000 

Penal  labor   375,000 


The  third  year  $1,295,000 

Fourth  year,  government  ap- 
propriations $  595,000 

Automobile  tax   500,000 

Penal  labor   375,000 


The  fourth  year   $1,470,000 

Fifth  year,  auto  licenses  $  500,000 

Penal  labor   375,000 

Government  appropriations  . . .  750,000 


The  fifth  year  $1,625,000 

These  revenues  are  permanent  and  de- 
pendable and  ready  for  our  use  and  are 
sufficient  to  construct  permanent  rock 
roads  as  fast  as  we  can  and  ought  to 
build  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  make  Kansas  the  leading 
permanent  rock  road  state  in  the  Union. 
The  plans  and  methods  should  be  along 


THE  picture  here  shown  is  that  of  a  stock  judging  class  at  the  summer 
institute  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  recently  held  in  Law- 
rence, Kan.  More  than  500  men  and  women,  all  Indian  teachers, 
from  fifteen  different  states,  were  gathered  here.  They  spent  the  two 
weeks  in  exchanging  experiences  and  in  studying  how  to  do  better  educa- 
tional work  among  the  Indians  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  teaching.  This  was  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  Indian  work. 

Those  present  were  addressed  by  leading  educators  from  our  state  in- 
stitutions and  from  other  states.  The  agricultural  college  furnished  a  com- 
plete staff  of  instructors  from  the  Extension  Division,  who  gave  lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  all  the  different  phases  of  vocational  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  gathering  of  Indian  school 
instructors.  The  Kansas  people  who  assisted  should  feel  highly  honored 
that  this  state  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  first  institute  of  the  six 
that  are  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  this  summer. 
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the  lines  of  first  class  business  and  effi- 
ciency with  the  elimination  of  all  poli- 
tics, or  possible  graft  or  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Dolley  suggests  the  appointment 
of  a  highway  commission,  consisting  of 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  college, 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  and  one 
other  business  man  of  successful  ex- 
perience. 

With  the  income  shown  above,  roads 
to  cost  $10,000  a  mile  could  be  built, 
which  amount  will  exceed  the  cost  per 
mile.  The  first  year  100  miles  of  such 
road3  could  be  built;  the  second  year, 
120  miles;  the  third  year,  130  miles; 
the  fourth  year,  147  miles;  and  the  fifth 
year,  1C0  miles,  or  in  other  words  within 
the  next  five  years,  under  this  plan,  600 
or  700  miles  of  rock  road  could  be  con- 
structed. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  provide  legis- 
lative enactment  for  it  this  winter,  and 
then  organize  the  work  with  brains, 
brawn  and  efficiency,  and  we  have  the 
rock  road  problem  adjusted.  We  can 
figure  along  the  same  lines  with  greater 
revenues  for  the  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  following  the  first  five  years,  and 
can  look  forward  to  having  permanent 
highways  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  crosswise  all  over  Kansas. 
Twenty-five  years  is  only  a  short  space 
of  time  as  the  lives  and  existence  of 
nations  and  commonwealths  go.  Kansas 
has  the  money  in  sight.  She  has  the 
men,  and  she  has  the  brains.  Why  not 
begin  now  and  settle  down  to  organiza- 
tion and  results? 


Farm  Co-operators 

Nearly  770,000  persons,  largely  suc- 
cessful farmers,  are  now  aiding  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  by  fur- 
nishing information,  demonstrating  the 
local  usefulness  of  new  methods,  testing 
out  theories,  experimenting  and  report- 
ing on  conditions  in  their  districts — by 
helping,  in  short,  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  increase  the  knowledge 
.of  the  department  and  to  place  that 
knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  people. 
This  army  of  volunteers  receives  no  pay 
from  the  government.  Many  of  these 
co-operators  are  actuated  solely  by  a 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  their  neighbors. 
Others  take  part  in  this  work  because  of 
their  own  keen  interest  in  testing  new 
methods,  or  in  trying  out  for  themselves 
crops  either  new  to  their  own  sections 
or  imported  from  foreign  countries 
through  the  department's  plant  explor- 
ers. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  farm 
out  of  every  twenty  is  working  in  some 
■way  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  thus  has  become  a  center  of  ad- 
vanced agricultural  information  for  its 
community.  In  addition  to  the  farmers 
who  work  directly  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  there  are  thousands  of 
others  who  render  a  similar  valuable 
service  to  the  scientists  and  field  work- 
ers of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations. 

With  a  large  number  of  farmers  wil- 
ling to  work  with  the  department  and 
the  colleges  and  test  out  their  recom- 
mendations, it  is  clear  tha  a  significant 
change  has  taken  place  from  the  day 
when  the  average  farmer  was  decidedly 
skeptical  about  sciontific  agriculture  and 
slow  or  unwilling  to  give  attention  to 
the  recommendations  of  what  many  used 
to  designate  as  "book  farmers." 

The  wide  use  made  by  the  department 
of  this  large  number  of  practical  farm- 
ers indicates  clearly  how  erroneous  was 
the  once  prevalent  idea  that  agricultural 
scientists  held  themselves  aloof  and  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculure  consisted 
mainly  of  college-trained  men,  who  were 
far  more  at  home  in  their  offices  or 
laboratories  than  on  actual  farms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  scientific  agricul- 
turist today  does  not  attempt  to  evolve 
theories  in  the  seclusion  of  a  government 
building.  It  is  true  he  may  develop 
ideas  in  his  laboratory,  but  before  he  is 
ready  to  advise  farmers  to  adopt  them 
he  tries  them  out  in  actual  practice  on 
government  farms,  and.  then  calls  on  a 
large  number  of  successful  practical 
farmers  to  give  these  ideas  an  independ- 
ent practical  test  on  some  of  their  own 
acres.  In  many  other  cases  the  scientist 
goes  to  the  farmer  both  for  his  history 
and  practice.  He  studies  and  analyzes 
the  practice  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
successful  farmers  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
the  scientific  basis  or  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  farming  methods  which  have, 
through  long  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence, been  found  to  be  most  successful 
for  their  farms  and  neighborhoods. 
Frequently  the  scientist  finds  in  one 
community  certain  farmers  who  are  suc- 
cessful and  others  who  are  unsuccess- 
ful. He  searches  for  the  reason  for  the 
success  and  failure  of  the  two  groups, 
and  then  endeavors  to  make  clear  to  the 
successful  ones  the  scientific  reason  for 
their  success  and  to  develop  sound  rules 
which  will  enable  the  unsuccessful  to  ap- 
ply to  their  own  farms  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  their  prosperous  neighbors.  In 
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many  cases,  therefore,  the  scientist's 
recommendation  represents  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  success- 
ful grain  growers,  truck  raisers,  dairy- 
men, or  other  classes  of  farm  managers. 

Of  the  770,000  co-operators  the  great 
majority  are  men  who  farm  for  a  living. 
A  wide  variety  of  other  occupations  is 
represented  in  the  list,  however,  from 
the  masters  ^>f  merchant  vessels  who 
take  meteorological  observations  for  the 
weather  bureau  to  the  college  presidents 
who  aid  in  the  educational  extension 
work  of  the  department  or  the  pig  club 
boys  who  supply  their  neighbors  with 
object  lessons  in  the  profitable  raising 
of  hogs.  In  a  general  way  the  co-opera- 
tors may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
those  who  furnish  the  department  with 
specific  information  acquired  in  the 
course  of  their  regular  occupations; 
those  who  demonstrate  in  actual  practice 
the  agricultural  methods  recommended 
by  the  department;  and  those  who  vol- 
unteer to  perform  with  new  crops  and 
new  methods  the  experiments  which 
furnish  science  with  the  necessary  data 
for  practical  recommendations. 


Save  White  Clover  Seed 

"White  clover  seed  will  bring  a  good 
price  this  season,  and  we  believe  if  the 
farmers  were  advised  of  this  right  now 
they  could  save  their  seed  and  make  a 
nice  profit.  According  to  the  present 
market,  the  seed  would  bring  $8  to  $10  a 
bushel.  We  are  in  the  market  for  the 
seed  and  expect  we  can  buy  all  that  is 
offered  to  us." 

The  above  statement  was  made  to  J. 
C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  by  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent seed  firm. 

Anyone  wTho  has  a  field  of  white  clover 
might  do  well  to  consider  harvesting  a 
seed  crop  this  year.  Most  of  the  white 
clover  seed  for  sowing  in  this  country 
generally  comes  from  Europe,  and  since 
the  war  the  price  has  been  very  high. 

The  present  season  has  been  quite 
favorable  for  white  clover,  and  in  many 
fields  doubtless  an  extra  good  seed  crop 
may  be  secured.  It  is  ready  for  harvest- 
ing when  the  bulk  of  the  heads  have 
turned  dark  brown,  even  though  some  of 
the  later  heads  may  still  be  in  full 
flower.  The  ordinary  field  mower  is 
commonly  used  for  cutting  the  crop, 
bolting  a  galvanized   platform  to  the 
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cutter  bar  to  catch  the  swath.  From 
this  platform  the  clover  is  gathered  into 
bunches. 

The  seed  crop  cures  quickly,  and  may 
be  threshed  at  once,  or  stacked  and 
threshed  when  convenient.  The  best 
machine  for  threshing  is  the  clover 
huller.  An  average  yield  would  probably 
be  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Here  is  a  source  of  revenue  that  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


Manuring  Alfalfa 

No  crop  responds  more  quickly  to 
barnyard  manure  than  does  alfalfa.  A 
crop  that  is  capable  of  producing  three, 
four,  and  sometimes  five  cuttings  a  year, 
requires  plenty  of  plant  food.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  failures  to  grow  alfalfa  suc- 
cessfully have  been  because,  it  was  be- 
ing grown  on  land  low  in  fertility. 

If  you  are  trying  to  grow  alfalfa  on 
thin  land,  nothing  will  do  more  to  help 
it  produce  big  yields  than  will  plenty 
of  barnyard  manure.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
tons  to  the  acre  can  be  spread  with 
profit  if  this  much  is  available. 

If  you  are  planning  to  start  some  al- 
falfa this  fall,  select  some  land  that  has 
been  well  fertilized  and  contains  an 
abundance  of  plant  food.  Some  soils 
may  need  lime  also.  Alfalfa  cannot 
thrive  on  sour  soils  and  this  point  should 
be  settled  before  trying  to  start  alfalfa 
where  it  has  not  been  grown  before. 

Practically  every  farm  in  Eastern 
Kansas  could  have  its  field  of  alfalfa  if 
care  is  used  in  selecting  land  suitable  to 
it  and  giving  it  plenty  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure. Begin  building  up  some  field  with 
manure  now,  if  you  do  not  have  any 
alfalfa. 


Listing  for  Wheat 

Listing  the  ground  in  preparing  a 
wheat  seed  bed  is  quite  a  popular  prac- 
tice in  Northwest  Kansas,  but  I  see 
many  make  serious  mistakes  in  using 
this  method. 

Our  most  successful  and  persistent 
listing  advocates  list  early  and  work 
down  the  ridges  with  the  two-row  disk 
weeder  late  in  the  season. 

The  object  of  listing  is  twofold:  To 
store  rainfall  deep  in  the  subsoil  and  to 
destroy  volunteer  wheat.  Both  are  best 
accomplished  by  deferring  the  leveling  of 
the  ridges  until  about  September  1. 

Of  course  weather  conditions  govern 
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somewhat  the  time  for  filling  in  the  fur- 
rows. In  no  case  should  they  be  filled 
until  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to  put 
the  land  in  good  conditions  and  insure 
the  germination  of  the  seed  when  sown. 

Right  here  is  where  many  have  failed 
with  listing  in  dry  falls.  They  level  the 
ground  while  dry  and  hard,  no  rain  hav- 
ing fallen  during  the  interval  between 
listing  and  leveling.  The  rainfall  after 
the  leveling  cannot  be  stored  unless  it  i'4 
very  heavy.  It  penetrates  the  dusty 
ground  only  a  few  inches  and  is  soon 
lost  by  evaporation. 

Narrow  listing  is  generally  the  most 
successful.  It  permits  more  thorough 
work  both  with  lister  and  weeder.  My 
practice  is  to  use  five  horses  on  the 
lister  with  two  of  them  in  the  furrows 
all  the  time.  In  using  the  weeder  I  keep 
the  shovels  raised  on  the  alternate  rows, 
cutting  the  center  of  the  ridge  out  with 
the  shovels  the  last  time  through  when 
both  sides  of  the  ridge  have  been  thrown 
down  by  the  disks.  By  this  plan  there 
is  no  trouble  with  trash  bothering  the 
work  of  the  shovels. — I.  N.  Farb,  Rooks 
County. 


Manure  supplies  the  deficiency  in  or- 
ganic matter  and  also  plant  food  in  a 
soluble  form.  It  improves  the  physical 
condition,  supplies  micro-organisms  with 
food  and  conditions  favorable  for  their 
work  which  has  to  do  with  the  disin- 
tegration and  solution  of  the  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food. 


Many  of  the  farmers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lull  between  harvesting 
and  threshing  to  wield  the  hoe — the  only 
method  for  getting  the  weeds  that  have 
escaped  the  cultivator. 


Charles  C.  Evans  of  Sherman  County, 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Treas- 
urer. He  served  two  terms  as  Treasurer 
of  Sheridan  County,  was  Receiver  of  the 
Unjted  States  Land  Office  at  Colby  from 
1902  to  1909.  A  member  and  director  of 
the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Association. 
Shawnee  County  has  a  U.  S.  Senator, 
Governor,  Insurance  Commissioner  and 
two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Why  not  give  the  west  half  of  Kansas 
and  the  farming  and  live  stock  interests 
one  representative  on  the  state  ticket? 
KAdv.],  ■  —  ~ 


When  You  Are  Ready— PLOW! 


You  can  do  your  work  on  time  when 
you  have  a  Tractor.   Hot  weather  or  hard 
ground  can't  stop  you.   Wet  weather  can't 
put  you  back  long — you  can  run  your  tractor  night 
and  day  if  necessary  and  catch  up  soon. 
Plowing  and  preparing  the  seed  bed  at  just  the 
right  time  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  size  of  your 
crop.  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  says,"I  have  seen  the  time  when  it 
would  be  worth  the  price  of  a  tractor  to  get  a 
week's  work  out  of  it." 

Let  an  AVERY  Tractor  Start 
Making  More  Money  for  You 

The  larger  crops  you  can  raise  and  the  expense 
you  can  save  by  farming  with  an  AveryTractor 
mean  more  profits  at  the  end  o£  the  year.  Get- 
ting a  tractor  will  make  you  more  money  for 
buying  other  things— better  farm  equipment, 
better  house  furnishings,  better  education  for 
the  children,  traveling,  etc. 
A  tractor  also  makes  the  work  more  pleasant. 
It  saves  hard  work  and  time.  Most  men  and 
boys  like  to  handle  machinery.  Few  like  to 
curry  horses.  There's  always  a  fascination 
about  handling  mechanical  power.  When  yon  own 
a  tractor  all  yon  have  to  do  at  noon  and  oight  is  to 
turn  a  switch  and  yon  are  through.  No  unhitching, 
watering,  feeding,  unharnessing  or  bedding.  Yon 
can  get  through  work  earlier  in  tho  evening,  which, 
means  more  time  for  recreation,  for  reading, 
going  to  entertainments,  for  the  family  to  spend 
togetber.etc.  Owning  an  Avery  Tractor  means 
more  profits  and  pleasure  for  the  whole 
family.  The  sooner  you  get  one  the  sooner 
all  these  benefits  will  be  yours. 


s-to 

H.  P. 


2S-SO 
H.  P. 


You  can  get  a  size  AveryTractor  to  exactly 
fit  your  size  farm.There  are  six  sizes,  as  shown 
here,  from  5-10  to  40-SO  H.  P.,  for  pulling  from 
2  to  10  moldboard  plows  or  from  2  to  23  disc  plows. 
The  five  larger  size  Avery  Tractors  have  exactly 
the  same  design.  They  have  special  strong,  slow-- 
speed  tractor  motors,  with  opposed  cylinders, 
valves  in  the  head  and  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls.  They  have  two-speed  double-drive  transmis- 
sions with  special  sliding  frames,  which  eliminate 
the  usual  intermediate  gear,  shaft  and  bearings. 
No  fan,  fuel  pump,  water  pump  or  outside  lubrica- 
tor is  used.   Equipped  with  double  carburetors 
for  burning  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Avery  Tractors  have  been  put  to  the  hardest  possible  testa 
— proven  successful  by  thousands  of  users— entered  in  every 
important  contest  and  demonstration  ever  held— introduced 
by  being  sold  on  approval.   Avery  Plows  are  the  original 
patented  "Self-Lift."    Avery  Threshers  have  made  tha 
best  proven  grain-saving  records  ever  made. 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  low  prices:  6-10  h.  p.  $365  casb, 
8-16  h.  p.  S795, 12-25  h.  p.SHOS.  1S-C3  h.  p.  $1775,  25-50  h.  p. 
$2190,  40-80  b.  p.  $2625.  All  built  and  backed  by  an  estab- 
lished company  owning  a  large  factory  and  many  branch 
booses,  which  insure  your  getting  well  built  machinea 
and  prompt  and  permanent  service  after  you  get  them. 
Write  for  latest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor,  Plow 
and  Thresher  Catalog  and  get  all  the  facta  about 
Tractor  Farming,  Threshing,  Hoad  Building,  etc., 
with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1408!owa  St., 
Peoria,  Illinois 


All  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  wiil  be  shown  at  all  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  Demonstrations. 
See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dog  Tent 
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Win  Against 

the 

Hessian  Fly 

7*o  Escape  the  Main 
1  Attack  of  the  Fly- 
sow  your  wheat  late.  The 
early  brood  is  most  destructive 
to  young  wheat  and  provides 
for  future  broods.  Your  own 
Experiment  Station  will  tell 
you  this. 

The  Best  Wheat  Yields 

come  from  plants  that  en- 
ter the  winter  strong  and  vig- 
orous. Your  own  experience 
will  tell  you  this. 

To  Win  Against  the  Fly. 

■  seed  late,  feed  the  crop 
with  available  fertilizers  which 
will  hasten  growth  to  over- 
come the  late  start,  and  se- 
cure vigor  with  consequent 
resistance  to  later  broods.  Use 
200  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
containing  at  least  2  percent  of 
ammonia.  Acid  phosphate 
alone  does  not  give  the  nec- 
essary quick  growth  and  re- 
sistance to  the  fly. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  fertilizers 
are  recommended  to  give  vigor  to 
late  sown  crops  and  resistance  to 
the  Hessian  Fly. 

Write  for  our  map  showing  best 
dates  for  sowing  wheat  in  your  lo- 
cality; also  our  Bulletin, "WH EAT 
PRODUCTION,"  both  mailed 
free. 

Sou  improvement  Committee 

of  the 

National  Fertilizer  Ass'n. 

CHICAGO     0ePt.l7O  BALTIMORE 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payifjf^j-f 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  *H5S3§?w  I 
fty  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  runniny.^iajgij  |  B 

easy  cleaning,  close  skim-  ftSSw;! 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four  ^5 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  Bhown  here 

30  Days' Free  Trial  £5»£;<s™w«HS 

Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
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ilog,  folder  and  "direct-from-factory "  offer. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO. 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


RlimPR  attachment  and  harvester  cuts  and 
ElainC  LI  throws  corn  in  pile  on  harvester  or 
K|  M  lip  n  windrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
UlllUbll  shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 
in  every  state.  Price  only  $22.00 
with  fodder  binder.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE 
showing  picture  of  Harvester. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  209.  SALINA,  KANSAS 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


Lowest 
prices 

Full  line  of  every  thing  needed.  Write  for  new  1916  catalog, 
demons  Bee  Supply  Co.,  140  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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N  e  x  t     VP  inter's  Feed 


WHAT  will  you  feed  your  cow 
when  the  pasture  season  is 
over?  As  far  as  possible,  the 
feeds  should  be  farm-grown.  From  the 
economical  standpoint  you  should  plan 
to  use  all  the  rough  feed  the  cow  will 
eat.  Rough  feed  for  a  milk  cow  must 
be  something  she  likes  or  she  will  not 
eat  enough  of  it.  Stock  cattle  will  eat 
poor  roughage  but  this  will  not  do  for 
cows  giving  milk. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  roughage  that 
should  be  available  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  Kansas,  that  meet  these  requirements 
— silage  and  alfalfa.  If  you  can  have 
all  the  good  silage  and  choice  alfalfa  hay 
your  cow  will  eat,  your  feeding  problem 
for  the  winter  is  just  about  solved. 

If  you  will  follow  carefully  through  a 
few  figures  we  will  show  you  why  these 
feeds  give  such  good  results  and  why 
your  plans  for  the  winter  should  in- 
clude silage  and  alfalfa.  Let  us  find  out 
first  just  how  much  of  the  different 
nutrients  —  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat — your  cow  must  have.  She  will  first 
take  what  she  needs  to  keep  her  body 
running  and  to  repair  the  waste.  This 
will  take  for  every  100  pounds  she 
weighs,  .07  pound  digestible  protein 
daily,  .7  pound  digestible  carbohydrates,- 
and  .01  pound  digestible  fat.  If  your 
cow  weighs  1,200  pounds  she  will  require 
for  her  own  body  .84  pound  digestible 
protein  daily,  8.4  pounds  digestible 
carbohydrates,  and  .12  pound  digestible 
fat.  To  make  average  milk  she  will 
need  for  each  pound  of  that  milk,  .049 
digestible  protein,  .22  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates, .019  digestfble  fat.  If  she  has 
capacity  for  producing  thirty  pounds  of 
milk,  the  digestible  nutrients  required 
will  be  as  follows:  Protein  1.47  pounds, 
carbohydrates  0.63  pounds,  fat  .57 
pound.  The  total  nutrients  required  for 
the  1,200-pound  cow  giving  thirty  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
These  figures  are  those  worked  out  by 
Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College. 

TABLE  I. 

Nutrients  for  1.200-Pound  Cow  Giving 
Thirty  Pounds  of  Milk  Daily. 

Pro-  Carbo- 
tein,  hydrates,  Fat, 
Lbs.       Lbs.  Lbs. 
For  maintenance  ...  .84       8.40  .12 
For  30  lbs.  milk  1.47       6.03  .57 

Total  2.31      15.03  .69 

You  must  feed  your  cow  such  combina- 
tion of  feeds  as  will  supply  the  digesti- 
ble nutrients  shown  in  this  table.  The 
feeds  used  must  be  palatable  or  the  cow 
will  not  eat  enough  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements. In  Table  II  is  shown  a  sam- 
ple ration  consisting  of  farm -grown 
feeds.  You  can  figure  this  ration  out 
yourself  from  the  tables  that  were 
printed  in  Kansas  Farmer  issues  of 
July  1  and  this  issue,  giving  the  digest- 
ible nutrients  in  the  different  kinds  of 
feeds.  Note  how  closely  this  combination 
conforms  to  the  requirements  as  shown  in 
Table  I.  This  ration  is  made  up  largely 
of  bulky  feeds  and  supplies  just  about 
all  a  cow  of  this  size  can  handle.  If 
your  cow  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  milk  daily,  the 
extra  nutrients  cannot  be  supplied  by 
feeding  more  silage  and  alfalfa.  These 
feeds  are  too  bulky  for  her  to  eat  enough 
to  supply  the  nutrients  required.  The 
extra  amount  must  come  from  groin  and 
mill  feeds.  These  are  concentrated  and 
after  the  cow  has  consumed  all  the 
roughage,  she  can  handle  she  can  still 
use  enough  of  such  feeds  to  give  her  the 
material  from  which  to  make  milk  to 
her  full  capacity. 

In  another  article  we  will  tell  how  to 
figure  out  rations  for  the  cows  giving 
larger  quantities  of  milk.  The  main 
point  of  this  article  is  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  silage  and  alfalfa  as  a  roughage 
for  a  milk  cow.  The  ration  given  in 
Table  II  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
feed  schedule,  costs  only  18J  cents  a 
day,  and  these  prices  allow  a  profit  for 
growing  the  feed.  The  silage  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  ration.  Don't  think 
that  your  cow  will  eat  the  same  feed  in 
dry  form.  Dry  fodder  is  poor  stuff  to 
feed  a  milk  cow.  She  will  leave  more 
of  it  than  she  eats. 

TABLE  II. 

Ration  for  1, 200-Pound  Cow  Giving  30 
Pounds  of  Milk  Dailv. 

Pro-  Carbo- 

tein,  hydrates,  Fat, 

Lbs.     "  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Silage,  50  lbs  55       7.50  .35 

Alfalfa  hay,  15  lbs..  1.59  5.85  .135 
Corn  and  cob  meal, 

4  lbs  24       2.55  .158 

Total  2,38      15.90  .643 

Required   2.31      15.03  .69 


How  Much  Milk  for  Calf? 

Clarence  Adams  of  Labette  Count,  one 
of  the  club  members,  writes  that  he  is 
feeding  his  calf  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  and  wants  to  know  if  this 
is  enough.  The  calf  is  in  good  condition 
and  growing  fast. 

The  fact  that  the  calf  is  doing  so  well 
is  an  indication  that  it  is  well  nourished. 
This  amount  of  milk  is  enough  for  a 
calf  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Of  course, 
as  it  grows  older  the  amount  should  be 
increased.  A  calf  four  or  five  months 
old  can  be  fed.  as  much  as  sixteen  to 
twenty  pounds  a  day.  The  rule  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  is  to  feed  ten 
pounds  a  day  to  a  calf  weighing  100 
pounds.  For  the  second  hundred  pounds 
of  weight,  add  five  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
and  for  the  third  hundred  pounds  add 
two  and  one-half  pounds  more.  Of 
course,  calves  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  on  skim  milk  alone.  They  must 
be  fed  grain  and  given  hay  and  all  the 
water  they  want. 

Value  of  Rough  Feed 

We  want  our  dairy- club  members  to 
study  the  feeding  value  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feed.  Unless  you  know 
just  how  much  of  the  nutrients — pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  and  fat — the  feeds 
contain,  you  cannot  figure  closely  on  the 
ration.  We  have  already  given  you  the 
digestible  nutrients  contained  in  the 
more  common  grain  feeds — the  ones 
given  on  the  feed  price  sljp.  This  in- 
formation you  will  find  on  page  9  of 
Kansas  Farmer  of  July  1.  This  article 
is  important  and  you  should  study  it 
carefully. 

We  are  here  giving  the  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  contained  in  100 
pounds  of  some  of  the  commoner  rough 
feeds : 

DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS  IN  100  POUNDS 

Carbo- 

Protein  hydrates  Fat 

Lbs.       Lbs.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  hay   10.6       39  .9 

Clover  hay                   7.6       39.3  1.8 

Cane  hay                      2.8       44.8  2 

Prairie,  hay                   4          41.4  1.1 

Corn  silage                  1.1       15  .7 

Green  corn  fodder....  1          12.8  .4 

Green  alfalfa               3.3       10.4  .4 

Cow  Meets  With  Bad  Accident 

No  doubt  you  think  me  negligent  for 
not  writing  sooner,  but  my  cow  met  with 
an  awful  accident  nearly  two  weeks  ago 
and  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  she 
was  going  to  get  on,  so  now  I  see  she 
cannot  enter  contest  at  all.  The  veteri- 
narian says  she  may  some  time  get  over 
the  cut,  but  not  soon,  if  ever.  Ma  I  am 
writing  you  this  explanation.  "I  felt  it 
was  due  you.  Am  so  sorry  that  after 
all  I  cannot  now  enter  the  contest. 

My  cow  was  a  $120  Holstein,  four- 
year-old.  She  was  fresh  June  29,  and 
cut  herself  two  days  after  on  wire  fence. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and 
kindness,  I  am, — Hodgin  Marsh,  John- 
son County. 

Let  Cows  Graze  Nights 

No  matter  how  good  the  pasture  may 
be,  cows  will  not  graze  enough  in  hot 
weather  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk. 
It  takes  from  100  to  125  pounds  of  glass 
to  supply  the  nutrients  for  three  gallons 
of  milk  daily.  Cows  will  not  exert  them- 
selves to  gather  this  much  grass  during 
such  hot  weather  as  we  frequently  have. 

To  get  a  large  flow  for  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
keep  them  from  falling  off  at  any  time 
from  any  cause.  In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing plenty  of  supplemental  feed  of  a 
palatable  nature,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
arrange  for  night  grazing.  Cows  will 
graze  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and 
early  in  the  morning  if  given  a  chance. 
Of  course,  the  pastures  are  frequently 
too  far  from  the  barn  where  the  milking 
is  done,  but  a  small  pasture  near  the 
barn  might  be  saved  for  night  grazing. 
If  such  pasture  is  available,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  it  for  the  cows  and  take 
other  stock  to  pastures  farther  away. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  STUDY  CARE- 
FULLY THE  ARTICLE  ON  THIS 
PAGE  ABOUT  FEEDING 
YOUR    COW    NEXT  WINTER. 


While  the  Mexicans  are  causing  our 
southern  states  considerable  worry,  nev- 
ertheless Roswell.  New  Mexico,  expects 
to  ship  out  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool  this 
year. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


FREE 

GOVERNMENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraise- 
ment of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw 
lands.  A  copy  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  which  accom- 
panies me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock   Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead 
right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or 
320  acres.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
Kansas  were  secured  in  this  way  a 
few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen 
million  acres  are  still  vacant  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and 
secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free 
in  Colorado?  ■ 

THIS  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE 
LANDS. 

A  new  book,  "Fre«  Homestead 
Lands    of    Colorado    Described,"  has 

just  been  published,  and  KANSAS 
FARMER  has  made  arrangements  to 
distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  con- 
nection with  yearly  subscriptions  to 
KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in 
different  localities.  Considerable  of 
it  is  especially  good,  other  portions 
only  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  poor, 
broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  most 
important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in 
the  right  district  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  With  this  end  in 
view,  this  book  has  been  published, 
classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry 
and  giving  accurate  detailed  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  the  land  in  every 
township  containing  vacant  land  in 
Colorado,  describing  the  surface,  soil, 
timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which 
many  have  been  glad  to  pay  $2.  How- 
ever, for  a  limited  time  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular 
subscription  price,  and  10- cents  extra 
for  mailing — $1.10  in  all.  The  book 
is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the 
higher-priced  book,  only  this  is  in  a 
strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth. 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 


A  Modern  Topeka  Home 

TO  SELL  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Inside  location,  on  a  good,  street, 
near  school.  Seven-room  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
barn.  This  proposition  will  inter- 
est anyone  wanting  a  choice  loca- 
tion and  a  good  home.  Priced  to 
sell.     No  trades.  Address 

BOX  5,  Care  KANSAS  FARMER 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION   KANSAS  FARMER 
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Why   Not  More  Dairying? 


IN  Eastern  Doniphan  County,  Kansas, 
according  to  a  local  paper,  a  good 
part  of  the  milk  consumed  in  small 
towns  comes  from  dairies  across  the 
river  in  Missouri.  In  a  county  capable 
of  growing  alfalfa  and  as  fine  bluograss 
as  is  found  in  Kentucky,  this  seems  in- 
credible. Surely  there  are  some  splendid 
opportunities  for  building  up  a  profit- 
able dairy  business  in  this  county,  and 
there  are  many  others  where  similar 
conditions  exist. 

The  market  is  right  at  home  for  much 
of  the  product.  In  this  particular  county 
the  conditions  are  ideal  for  dairying.  In 
fact,  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
northeast  corner  of  the  state.  Pure-bred 
herds  could  be  established  there  and  the 
sale  of  surplus  breeding  stock  be  made 
to  return  good  profits.  The  whole 
Southwest  is  eager  for  dairy  cattle,  so 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  dairy-bred  animals. 

Kansas  might  just  as  w,ell  be.  growing 
the  stock  to  meet  this  demand  as  to  let 
buyers  go  to  older  dairy  states  to  the 
north  and  east. 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  abiding  indus- 
tries and  no  one  need  hold  back  for  fear 
the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  it  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 


A. 
A. 


Dickinson  County  Cow  Report 

Records  of  cows  in  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 
produced  more  than  forty  pounds  of 
butter  during  the  month  ending  May  30, 
1916.  "H"  stands  for  Holstein:  ''S.  H." 
for  Shorthorn;  "J"  for  Jersey;  "Her." 
for  Hereford;  "R.  P."  for  Red  Polled. 


Owner — 
George  Lenhert 
George  Lenhert 
George  Lenhert, 
George  Lenhert 
George  Lenhert 
George  Lenhert, 
George  Lenhert, 
George  Lenhert 
J.  A.  Weishar, 
J.  A.  Weishar, 
J.  A.  Weishar, 
J.  A.  Weishar. 
J.  A.  Weishar, 
J.  A.  Weishar, 
J.  A.  Weishar. 
L.  U.  Hoffman. 
L  U.  Huffman, 
William  Hause, 
William  Hause, 
William  Hause, 
William  Hause, 
AVilliam  Hause, 
William  Hause, 
William  Hause, 


H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

H  

S.H.  .  . 
S.H.  .  . 

J  

S.H.  .  . 
S.H.  .  . 
S.H.  .  . 


ounds 
Milk 
981 
1.170 
1,098 
1.092 
1.254 
1.314 
1.761 
1.305 
1.077 
1.116 
1.245 
1.317 
999 
1.047 
1.023 
1.065 
1.005 
1.092 
840 
942 
840 
972 
1,005 
903 


Per 
Cent 
of 
Pat 
3.5 
3.0 
3.0 
3.1 
3.8 
3.34 
2.93 
3.14 
3.4 
3.6 
3.2 
2.51 
3.86 
3.42 
3.23 
3.1 
3.4 
3.6 
4.1 
4.0 
4.6 
4.3 
3.8 
4.1 


Pounds 
Butter 
80% 
Fat 
42.9 
43.9 
41.2 
42.3 
59.5 
54.9 
6.45 
51.2 
45.8 
50.S 
49.8 
41.3 
48.1 
44.5 
41.3 
41.3 
42.8 
49.1 
43.0 
47.1 
48. 3 
52.3 
47.8 
46.3 


William  Hause,  S.H  .  . 
William  Hause,  H. 
William  Hause,  S.H... 
William  Hause.  S.H  .  .  . 
Dr.  E.  N.  Farnh;»rn.  H. 
Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham.  H. 
Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H. 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  H  .  .  . . 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  H.... 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  H.... 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  H.... 
Mott  &  Seaborn,  H  .  .  .  . 
Samuel  Mitch,  Her.... 

A.  H.   Diehl,  S.H  

A,  H.  Diehl,  S.H  

A.  H.  Diehl,  H  

H.  Diehl.  S.H  

B.  Wilcox,  H  

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  

A.  B.  Wilcox,  II  

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  

A.  B.  Wilcox.  H  

Joe  I'ryor,  H  

John   Collins,  R.P  

John  Collins.  H  

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H  . 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
E.  S.  Engle.  &  Son,  H . 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H  . 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H. 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H. 
E.  P.  EnK)>  &  Son,  H  ! 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H. 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H  .  , 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H  . 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 

Ralph  Sterling,  J  

Ralph  Sterling,  J  

Ralph  Sterling.  J  

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H  . 
D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
D.  S.  Engle  &  £.  n.  H  . 
D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
D.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H. 
D.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H  . 
S.  Engle  &  Son,  H. 
S.  Engle  &  Son,  II. 

S.  Engle,  H  

S.  Engle,  H  

S.  Engle,  H  

Engle,  S.H  

Engle,  S.H  

Engle,  S.H  

Engle,  S.H  

L.  I*  Engle,  S.H  

L.  L.  Engle,  S.H  


D, 
D. 
H. 

H.  S 
H.  S 
L.  L 
L.  L 
L.  L. 
L.  I 


152 
858 
9fi0 
900 
,020 
909 
,050 
,344 
,020 
87G 
918 
,167 
984 
822 
942 
,302 
762  ' 
,458 
,161 
,107 
732 
,542 
,311 
,071 
,107 
810 
,272 
,413 
,629 
813 
789 
981 
804 
909 
999 
864 
,074 
951 
804 
996 
.743 
768 
789 
720 
960 
,683 
,059 
621 
,175 
962 
,530 
.Hi  4 
,215 
,110 
,116 
957 
843 
.287 
,059 
780 
768 


3.5 
4.2 
4.3 
3.9 
4.4 
4.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.2 
4.8 
3.5 
3.0 
4.1 
4.8 
4.1 
3.6 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
3.6 
4.8 
3.0 
3.1 
3.0 
3.8 
4.2 
3.1 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 
3.6 
4.6 
4.0 
3.3 
3.7 
3.6 
4.1 
4.4 
3.5 
2.7 
4.8 
4.8 
5.2 
3.5 
3.2 
3.7 
5.4 
3.2 
3.6 
3.3 
3.1 
4.2 
4.0 
3.0 
3.6 
4.2 
3.4 
3.6 
4.2 
4.4 


50.4 
45.0 
51.6 
46.9 
56.1 
55.6 
49.9 
62.1 
40.8 
52.5 
-  40.1 
43.8 
50.4 
49.3 
48.3 
58.5 
41.0 
67.4 
47.9 
49.8 
43.9 
57.8 
50.8 
40.1 
52.6 
42.5 
49.3 
65.0 
77.4 
40.6 
41.4 
44.1 
46.2 
45.5 
41.3 
40.0 
48.4 
48.5 
44.3 
43.6 
58.8 
46.1 
47.4 
46.8 
42.0 
67.3 
48.9 
41.9 
47.0 
43.3 
63.1 
46.3 
63.8 
55.5 
41.9 
43.0 
44.3 
54.8 
47.6 
41.0 
42.3 


Do  not  forget  that  the  calf  you  are 
feeding  skim  milk  needs  water  to  drink. 
Some,  think  that  calves  getting  skim 
milk  do  not  need  water,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  calf  will  appreciate  a  cool 
drink  on  a  hot  day,  as  much  as  you  do 
yourself,  and  needs  it  as  much  as  do 
vou. 


By  building  a  silo  now  you  may  read- 
ily save  one-half  of  the  building  cost 
this  season  provided  corn  does  not  ma- 
lure  fully.  Ordinarily  dairymen  and 
cattle  feeders  figure  a  gain  of  20  to  25 
per  cent  from  feeding  silage  as  com- 
pared with  dry  roughage. 


Another  Leavenworth   C ounty  J^i emh  er  "Writes 


I AM  enclosing  a  picture  of  my  cow  and  me — anyway  I  hope  she  will  be 
mine.   It  was  taken  June  28 — two  days  before  I  started  in  the  contest. 
The  cow  is  doing  fine  and  I  am  going  to  buy  three  little  pigs  and  feed 
them  the  surplus  mflk. 

Tell  the  other  members  that  information  on  feeding  can  be  secured 
from  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington.  D.  C.  by  sending  for 
Bulletin  No.  22 — "The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals." — Paul  Studdabd,  Leav- 
enworth County. 


"DOG  DAYS" 

the  best  time 
to  buy  a 

i 

SEPARATOR 


THERE  WAS  NEVER  BEFORE 
as  good  a  time  to  buy  a  Dc  Laval 
Cream  Separator  as  right  now. 

THE  "DOG  DAYS"  ARE  AT 
hand  when  dairying  is  most  dif- 
ficult without  a  separator  and 
when  the  increase  in  quantity 
and  improvement  in  quality  of 
cream  and  butter  are  greatest 
through  the  use  of  a  good  sep- 
arator. 

THEN  THERE  IS  THE  GREAT 
saving  of  time  and  labor,  which 
counts  for  more  in  summer  than 
at  any  other  season  and  often 
alone  saves  the  cost  of  the  sepa- 


rator, aside  from  all  its  otker 
advantages. 

THIS  IS  LIKEWISE  THE  SEA- 
son  when  De  Laval  superiority 
counts  for  most  over  other  sep- 
arators—  in  closer  skimming, 
larger  capacity,  easier  running, 
easier  handling,  easier  cleaning 
and  absolute  sanitariness. 

A  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPA- 
rator  bought  now  will  easily 
save  its  cost  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  it  may  be  bought 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
as  to  actually  pay  for  itself. 


Look  up  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  AT  ONCE,  or 
drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  have  him  look  you  up. 


Tke  DeLaval  Separator  Co., 


165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good  Markets— High.  Prices 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being 
the  prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western 
Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the 
cattle  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A 
recent  shipment  of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  In 
that  city  for  quality  and  price. 

Western  Canada  produced  in  1915  one-third  as  much  wheat 
as  all  of  the  United  States,  or  over  300,000,000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  ex- 
portable surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  at  present  prices  you  can  figure  out 
the  revenue  for  the  producer. 

In  Western  Canada  you  will  find  good  markets,  splen- 
did schools,  exceptional  social  conditions,  perfect  cli- 
mate, and  other  great  attractions.  There  is  no  war 
tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  ask  for  re- 
duced railway  rates,  information  as  to  best 
locations,  etc.  Address 

GEO.  A.  COOK, 

2012  Main  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
NO  PASSPORTS  ABE  NECESSARY  TO  ENTER  CANADA. 


National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 

I  act  FnrAVPI*  Test  of  years  has  proven  the  strongly  re-in- 
fcW*  f"1*'*1  forced  Tile  Silo  to  be  the  most  permanent, 
efficient  and  economical  Silo  in  use.  Cheapest  to  Install.  Freedom 
from  Trouble.  No  repairing  or  upkeep.  No  painting.  No  blowing  in 
or  blowing  down.    No  cracking.    No  rusting  or  rotting.    No  freezing. 

Write  today  for  information — prices. 
Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us.     You  will  get  the  information  by 
return  mail.     Get  started  on  your  silo  NOW.     Prices:     12x30,  $1C9; 
14x30,  $211;  16x35.  $224;  18x35,  $242;  20x40,  $313. 


National  Tile  Silo  Company 


KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


I  expect  to  build  a  silo  about. 


.tons  capacity  feet 


in  diameter  by  feet  in  height,  about  the  month  of. 

Please  send  me  information  and  prices. 


NAME   ADDRESS. 


TILE  SILOS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER 

Blocks  curved  and  vitrified.     Eire  and  Frost  Proof.    Tire  steel  .hoops 
imbedded.    Easy  to  build. 
12x30,    75  Tons    ....  $148.00 
14x30,  100  Tons     ....  169.00 
16x35,  149  Tons     ....  226.00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low.    Fully  Warranted.    Why  Pay  More? 

CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  Ask  '"l,,0^,* *  E  E 
HOOSIER  EXTENSION  SILO  ROOFS  ^ffi^JSUSS* 

This  saving  makes  your  roof  FREE.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO.,  210  Traders  Bldg„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SILOS 


bottom  prices, 
after  July  30. 

HODGES  BROTHERS 


Lowest  prices  ever  made  on  silos  for  imme- 
diate orders.  One  piece  clear  fir  stave  silo, 
complete  with  all  staves,  cables,  anchors, 
hoops,  rods,  doors — everything  complete  at 
Write  for  our  25  per  cent  reduction  offer.  This  offer  void 
Get  vour  silo  now.  Write 


OLATHE,  KANSAS 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 

I  Will  Train  You  and  Put  You  Into 
A  GOOD  POSITION 

and  help  you  pay  your  way  while  learning.  Everywhere 
you  go  you  hear  people  proclaiming  the  merits  of  tho 

RANSPMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Its  wonderful  methods,  performances  with  others,  and 
the  success  of  its  graduatos  stand  out  pre-eminently  as 
ideal  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know.    It  is  the  "No- 
Risk,  No- Chance*  No- Experiment  School."    You  owe 
H  to  yourself  to  fing  out  about  the  most  wonderful 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  to  get  a  practical,  op- 
portunity-getting,   money-making    business  education 
and  a  better  salary.    It  costs  nothing  to  find  out. 
C.  W.  Ransom.  Pres.. 
RAVSOMERI.-VN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
13328  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


COMMERCill 

COLLEGE 


10th&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elejrant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Nigiit  Schools 
allYear.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,.Prest. 

Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165  X 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  eheaply 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    into   a   paying  job. 
"Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 

Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Beeome  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  In  Kansas.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.     Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

 INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Make  from  $75  to  $300  per  month.  Be 
an  electric,  steam  or  gas  expert.  Three 
months,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
Enroll  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  for  Catalog  D. 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
914  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 


 OTTAWA 


CFREE0Q 


THE  STANDARD 

FARM  PAPERS 

BEST  FOR  THE  READER 

THEREFORE 

BEST  FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 

AU  Members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau   of  Circulations. 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 
READING  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST 


Pacific  Rural  Press  , 

Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 


Topoka,  Kan. 
Wallace's  Farmer  . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  Farmer's  Wife. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wisconsin  Agriculturalist 

Racine,  Wis. 


Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 
Prairie  Farmer   

Chicago,  m. 
Breeders'  Gazette  

Chicago,  HI. 
The  Progressive  Farmer 

Birmingham.  Raleigh,  I 

las,  Memphis 


Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(Rate  25c  per  line) 

Ohio  Farmer   

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(Rate  60c  per  line 
Michigan  Farmer  .... 
Detroit,  Mich. 

(Rate  40c  per  line) 


Guaranteed 
Circulation 

Rate  per 
Agate  Lin 
.16 

61.253 

.30 

80,000 

.40 

,  750,000 

9.00 

,  140,655 

.60 

63.454 

.30 

67,820 

.40 

100.000 

.60 

90.000 

.00 

..  174,121 

1- 

.60 

..  87,101 

.16 

•  260,000 

$1.17 

1.865.804 

$8.48 

These  publications  are  conceded  to  be  tho  author- 
itative farm  papers  of  their  Individual  fields. 

For  further  information 
i^.  address 

GEO.  W.  HERBERT,  Inc., 
Western  Representative, 
Advertising  Building, 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
W.  C.  RICHARDSON.  Inc., 
Eastern  Rep.,  381  4th  Ave., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

Reliable  Information  Concerning  filuch — Dreaded 
Disease — 'By   Merrill   K.  Lindsay,    M.  D, 


July  29,  1916 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


INFANTILE  paralysis  is  an  infectious 
disease  which  attacks  parts  of  the 
spinal  cord,  sometimes  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  occasionally  the  brain 
itself.  The  symptoms  depend  on  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  at- 
tacked. The  usual  form  is  the  spinal 
type  and  results  in  paralysis  of  the  legs 
and  arms. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISEASE 

Infantile  paralysis  has  been  studied 
since  1840,  at  which  time  it  was  known 
as  infantile  spinal  paralysis.  From  that 
time  until  1890  little  progress  was  made 
by  investigators;  then  from  Sweden 
came  a  description  of  the  different  forms 
which  had  been  observed  in  an  epi- 
demic. In  1905  and  1906  the  transmis- 
sion of  the.  disease  from  one  case  to  an- 
other became  better  understood  by  the 
discovery  of  very  mild  cases,  which  pre- 
viously had  not  been  diagnosed  as  in- 
fantile paralysis  but  which  were  cap- 
able of  carrying  the  disease  to  other 
children. 

In  1908  and  1909  several  investigators 
were  successful  in  infecting  animals 
with  the  disease  and  also  succeeded  in 
infecting  one  animal  from  another.  This 
created  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  shortly  afterward  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  juices  obtained 
from  the  nervous  system  of  an  infected 
animal  would,  even  after  being  passed 
through  a  porcelain  filter,  infect  an- 
other animal.  This  is  similar  to  hydro- 
phobia, which  is  also  infectious  after 
being  filtered. 

The  germ  is  not  killed  by  either  freez- 
ing or  drying,  but  is  killed  by  being 
heated  for  half  an  hour  at  the  temper- 
ature used  for  pasteurizing  milk  (55 
degrees  Centigrade ) .  The  germ  has  been 
grown  in  an  incubator  in  vessels  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded  and  is  the 
smallest  organism  ever  discovered,  being 
roundish  in  shape  and  less  than  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  transferred  from  one  animal  to 
another  by  the  bite  of  the  stable  fly  and 
the  germ  has  been  found  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  of  parents  of  an  infected 
child. 

IS  ANY  ONB  IMMUNE  TO  THE  DISEASE? 

One  attack  of  the  disease  gives  a  high 
degree  of  immunity.  Animals  which 
have  once  been  infected  cannot  be  re- 
infected and  second  attacks  have  not 
been  reported  in  children.  The  blood 
serum  of  a  person  who  has  had  the  dis- 
ease will  render  harmless  fatal  amounts 
of  the  infection.  This  leads  us  to  hope 
that  before  long  we  will  have  a  vaccine 
to  prevent  this  disease.  The  danger  of 
causing  the  disease  by  vaccines  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  must  be  overcome  first. 

IS  THE  DISEASE  CONTAGIOUS* 

Infantile  paralysis  always  comes  from 
a  pre-existing  human  case.  It  has  not 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  transmitted 
by  milk  or  water  or  any  other  food. 
Since  it  is  not  killed  by  drying,  it  may 
be  carried  by  inanimate  objects  or  on 
the  person  of  any  one  coming  in  contact 
with  the  disease.  Dust  and  the  secre- 
tions from  the  nose  and  mouth  seem  to 
be  the  chief  factors  in  the  spread  of  the 
contagion.  Monkeys  have  been  experi- 
mentally infected  from  both  sources.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  flies  trans- 
mit the  disease. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  disease  is 
not  contagious  because  frequently  only 
one  child  in  a  household  is  attacked. 
This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  many  cases  are  so  alight  in  char- 


acter that  they  are  not  diagnosed,  and, 
also,  that  the  resistance  of  the  average 
healthy  child  is  sufficient  to  prevent  in- 
fection, leaving  only  certain  children 
susceptible. 

IS  THERE  ANT  WAY  TO  PREVENT  IT  ? 

If  the  disease  is  carried  by  those,  who 
do  not  have  it,  or  by  those  not  known 
to  have  it,  it  becomes  a  very  difficult 
measure  to  prevent  exposure.  During  an 
epidemic  or  in  the  presence,  of  isolated 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  children 
should  be  kept  from  contact  with  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  disease  as 
well  as  those  who  have  it.  Public  gath- 
erings and  public  places  and  also  chil- 
dren's parties  should  be  avoided.  Chil- 
dren exposed  to  the  disease  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  to  school.  No  child 
should  use  another's  towel  or  handker- 
chief or  public  drinking  cup.  Quarantine 
and  the  compulsory  disinfection  of 
clothes  are  not  practical  for  the  reasons 
given. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE 

The  usual  time  between  exposure  and 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  from 
five  to  ten  days.  Exceptionally  it  may 
be  shorter  —  less  than  three  days  —  or 
longer  —  fifteen  days.  The  first  symp- 
toms are  not  different  from  many  chil- 
dren's disorders.  Fever,  a  slight  cold  or 
sore  throat,  listlessness,  diarrhea  and 
vomiting;  rarely  convulsions,  rigidity  or 
general  eruption.  In  from  one  day  to 
one  week  paralysis  develops.  In  the 
spinal  form  the  extremities  are  para- 
lyzed. In  about  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  the  lower  extremities  are  involved. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  disease  that 
the  paralysis  assumes  its  full  develop- 
ment when  first  seen  and  except  in  rare 
and  fatal  cases,  is  not  progressive. 

Within  the  first  few  weeks  there  is 
considerable  recovery  from  the  paralysis 
and  the  real  extent  of  the  disease  is  de- 
termined. As  time  goes  on  the  paralyzed 
muscles  shrink  and  those  muscles  not 
paralyzed  contract,  causing  club  foot, 
flat  foot  and  other  deformities.  It  is 
thought  that  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  cases  do  not  develop  paralysis 
and  can  only  be  diagnosed  by  laboratory 
methods. 

For  the  next  two  years  a  gradual  re- 
pair process  goes  on.  In  perhaps  one- 
half  the  cases  under  eleven  years  of  age 
there  is  complete  recovery;  in  older 
children  and  adults  the  disease  assumes 
its  most  serious  forms. 


A  Definition  of  Good  Bread 

Bread  should  have  a  nutty  and  sweet 
odor.  There  should  be  no  sour  taste  or 
smell. 

Bread  should  be  of  fine,  even  texture, 
with  no  large  holes  in  it.  When  pressed 
with  the  finger  it  should  dent  easily, 
but  the  dent  should  spring  back  to  the 
level  surface.  If  the  dent  stays  in  the 
bread,  it  is  not  sufficiently  baked.  If 
the  bread  is  so  hard  you  cannot  press 
it  easily,  too  much  flour  has  been  used 
in  mixing. 

The  crust  should  be  uniform  in  thick- 
ness on  all  sides  of  the  loaf.  It  should 
be  rather  thin  and  should  not  be  hard. 

The  bread  should  be  baked  in  such 
pans  that  it  will  rise  easily  and  be  of 
uniform  height  in  all  parts. 

These  are  the  points  kept  in  mind  by 
home  economics  workers  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  in  scoring  breads  at 
county  fairs  and  other  contests. — Exten- 
sion Circular,  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture. 


SOME  IDAHO  KANSAS  FARA1EB  BOYS  AND  GIRI.S  CANOEING 
ON  AN  IRRIGATION  CANAL. — THE  CANOE  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE 
14-YEAR-OLD  BOY  WHO  IS  GIVING  HIS  SISTERS  THE  OUTING 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fcV^JS; 

all  tiles.  Neat,  clean, 
I  ornamental,   co riven- 
I  lent,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
I  season.  Madeul 
metal,  can't  spill  ortIp> 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
_f  6  sent  by  express  pre* 
paid  for  f  I. 


■it'- 1  !ip<^:ii^  I 
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HAROLD  80MER8,  ISO  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7.  TOPEKA.  KAN. 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

GEO.  C.  PRITCHARD,  CANDIDATE  FOR 
County  Commissioner,  Third  District,  Shaw- 
nee County,  subject  to  the  Republican  Pri- 
maries August  1.     Your  support  respectfully 

solicited. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

MR.  FARMER: 

You  have  been  thinking  about  a  bluegrass  and  big 
red  clover  farm.  We  have  It  for  sale.  Write  for 
special  description  of  any  size  farm  which  would  in- 
terest you.  Special  price  on  320  acres  1%  miles  of 
good  town.  Exceptional  bargain  in  160  acres  4V4 
miles  of  town.  The  land  to  buy  for  the  big  Increase 
is  land  which  can  be  bullded  up  by  changing  the 
same  to  clover.  Write  today  for  special  list  of  what 
you  want. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 

OTTAWA      .  KANSAS 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
8.  CAKE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


Combination  Farm  and  Ranch 

In  Duval  County,  the  health  resort  of  Texas, 
2,100  acres,  half  rich  alluvial  soil.  No  better 
land  for  cotton,  corn  and  all  kinds  of  forage 
crops.  Balance  is  rough  pasture  land,  no 
better  stock  country  anywhere.  Well,  wind 
mill  and  large  reservoir,  always  plenty  of 
water.  Price,  $10  per  acre;  one-fourth  cash, 
balance  ten  years. 

C.  W.  Hahl  Company,  Owners 

503  Paul  Building  Houston,  Texas 

IDEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
If  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  Irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
Is  a  bargain. 

C.  A.  WILLIS.  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  corn;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  barn,  dairy  barn,  wind  mill.  One 
hundred  growing  trees.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Easy 
torms  Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTROM  AGENCY      ■     OSAGE  CITY.  KANSAS 

•  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Map  Fee.  In- 
formation about  homesteads,  state  lands  and. 
Colorado's  new  plan  for  those  seeking  farm 
lands,  business  openings.  Write  State  Board 
of  Immigration,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

SEVEN  ACRES  strictly  first  class  bottom 
land,  all  cult.,  Vt  ml.  McAlester,  city  15,000. 

$45  per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

One  Thousand  Acre  Stock  Ranch  in  Kan- 
sas to  exchange  for  rental  property  or  mer- 
chandise.     W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

REPPS  NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  ■?  D  S  C 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     3*  t  C 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  In  loads  ol 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  illustrations 
with  complete  In- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchief* 
Towels,  Yokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc. 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10C, 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 
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Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hefyful  Hints  Here  for  the  Vi/omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


A  man  has  no  more  religion  than  he 
acts  out  in  his  life. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 


Training  Is  Law  of  Discipline 

"The  important  thing  for  parents  to 
understand  from  the  first  is  what  dis- 
cipline and  punishments  are  for.  Often 
a  child  is  punished  merely  heeause  he 
has  been  disobedient,  or  angry,  or  vio- 
lent, without  the  larger  view  that  he  is 
punished  to  teach  him  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  and  to  help  him  to  avoid  doing 
so  again.  Training,  not  mere  punish- 
ment, is  the  great  law  of  discipline. 
After  one  has  reached  maturity  and  does 
wrong,  he  must  then  suffer  retribution; 
but  while  a  child  is  growing  up  all  dis- 
cipline must  exist  merely  in  order  to 
teach  the  child  the  right  way. 

"Spencer,  in  his  book  on  education, 
tell3  us  that  the  right  way  to  train  a 
child  is  to  let  him  suffer  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  wrongdoing.  That 
is,  if  he  puts  his  finger  in  the  fire  he 
will  be  burned;  if  he  tears  his  clothes, 
he  must  mend  them  or  go  ragged;  if  he 
quarrels  with  other  children,  he  will  soon 


be  left  to  play  alorfe.  But  unfortunately, 
this  theory,  while  effective  in  its  way, 
ignores  the  fact  that  we  must  take  into 
account  the  moral  law." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Refreshing  Drinks 

The  hot,  tired  farmer  in  the  field  will 
enjoy  a  refreshing  drink  made  for  him 
and  carried  to  him  by  the  children.  Cool, 
fresh  water  is  hard  to  beat,  but  the 
addition  of  a  fruit  flavor  will  be  very 
acceptable  and  will  quench  the  thirst 
quite  as  well.  We  remember  one  of  the 
delights  of  our  childhood  was  the  sum- 
mer afternoon  drink  made  from  grape 
jam  and  cold  spring  water.  The  jam 
was  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  this 
was  strained  before  the  bulk  of  the 
water  was  added.  This  was  very  re- 
freshing. Lemonade  is  always  good,  as 
are  iced  tea  and  coffee  for  those  who 
like  these  drinks. 

It  matters  little  whether  it  he  lemon- 
ade or  iced  tea — Father  will  enjoy  the 
surprise,  and  the  little  folks  will  be 
learning  a  lesson  of  helpfulness  to  others. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7110 — Boys'  Russian  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  simple  little 
suit  has  a  plain  coat  blouse,  closing  in  front,  with  the  neck  open  and  trimmed  with 
a  wide  sailor  collar.  There  is  an  inn'-r  shield  with  standing  collar  which  may  be 
made  detachable.  The  trousers  are  opened  at  the  sides  and  may  have  a  straight 
lower  edge  or  bloomer  finish.  No.  7832 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  An  irresistible  model  in  plain  and  striped  silk,  or  your  choice 
of  fabrics  and  colors,  or  in  solid  white.  The  shoulder  fronts  are  gathered  and  in 
the  back  at  the  waistline,  the  fullness  is  gathered  under  a  stay  belt.  Sleeves  are 
gathered  to  deep  cuffs  with  a  "roll-back"  half  way,  anil  frill  finished  in  harmony 
with  the  collar.  No.  7831 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4.  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  more  fascinatingly  odd  than  this  dress  design?  Any 
girl  will  want  such  a  treat,  and  the  mother  will  find  the  making  a  pleasurable  task. 
The  model  is  made  to  slip  on  over  the  head,  has  a  separate  guimpe  with  closing  at 
the  front  and  long  or  short  sleeves.  No,.  7269 — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  46 
Inches  bust  measure.  This  plain  style  may  be  developed  in  taffetas,  linen,  serge, 
gabardine  and  the  like.  There  is  a  small  collar  and  long  revers  at  the  neck  and 
closing  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  overlaps  the  belt  of  contrasting  material. 
Th<-  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  No.  7826 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  Fascinating  in  the  awning  stripes,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  this  skirt  is  made  on  a  raised  waistline  and  is  in  three  gores.  The  outside 
separate  belt  is  amazingly  attractive,  and  the  pocket  in  each  front  fore  is  deserving 
of  all  the  enthusiasm  one  can  show  in  the  direction  of  pockets.  No.  7836 — Misses' 
and  Girls'  Apron  and  Cap:  Cut  in  sizes  12,  14  and  16  years.  When  taking  mother's 
place,  show  your  idea  of  a  neat  and  practical  outfit  by  wearing  this  one-piece  apron. 
It  is  nice  enough  for  chambray  and  linen,  but  figured  percale  and  solid  eolor  trim- 
ming, or  gingham  may  be  used  to  develop  the  model.  An  elastic  at  the  waistline 
adjusts  it  to  the  figure. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art.  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.75  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President,  ERNST  E.  PIH l.BLAD,  LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 
This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.    It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FARM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable*  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shels  and  other  out- 
buildings.    Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FABM  NO.  2. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.     $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FABM  NO.  3. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  In 
wheat,  50  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  50 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  granary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FABM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  6  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  #  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers, 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOGS. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

WANTED  FARMERS  —  MEN  AND  Wo- 
men, 18  or  over,  for  government  jobs.  $75 
month.  Steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list  posi- 
tions now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M-82,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


PERCY 


RICHLY  BRED  SHORTHORN  BULLS, 
from  good  milking  dams,  at  farmer  prices. 
Schlcgel  Bros.,  Route  5,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 


$1,500  DOWN,  $200  PER  YEAR  AND 
interest,  buys  this  120-acre  farm.  Good  soil, 
neat  house,  small  barn,  2Vfe  miles  town. 
Price  $5,500.    Coolidge  Co.,  Downing,  Wis. 

WASHINGTON.  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA 
red  cedar  posts  in  car  lots.  Pay  after  in- 
spection. Farmers  Co-Operative  Co.,  Sagle, 
Idaho. 

FARMS  CAN  BE  SOLD  QUICKLY  BY 
applying  the  co-operative  service  offered  by 
"Realty,"  the  National  Real  Estate  Maga- 
zine. Write  for  particulars.  Realty,  220 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FOR  SALE — 320  ACRES  DEEDED  LAND, 
unimproved,  in  southeast  Arizona,  90  miles 
east  of  Tucson  and  65  miles  north  of  Doug- 
las. On  main  line  Southern  Pacific.  Red 
soil,  fine  water  and  grass.  Nice  climate, 
very  healthy.  Good  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit 
country.  In  good  neighborhood.  Close  to 
school.  Mail  route  land  terephone  line. 
Terms  $8,000  cash,  or  $5,000  cash  and  $3,500 
terms  or  trade  for  city  or  farm  property, 
live  stock,  machinery  or  automobile.  More 
information  furnished  promptly.  Walter  J. 
Weese,  Lewis,  Kansas. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GOOD 
workers  for  sale,  $5  each.  I.  P.  Kohl,  Fur- 
ley,  Kan. 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,  pointers.  Pet — Farm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

INVESTMENT  —  BEST  MONEY  MAKER 
on  market.    Box  357  K,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAX- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.   No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE  TO  THE 
consumer.  Send  itemized  bills  for  estimate. 
We  guarantee  quality,  count,  and  can  ship 
promptly.  McKee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


PET  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — ALL  KINDS  OF  PIT.E- 
bred  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,  bantams.,  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  4.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


TANNING. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good, to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

THE  COPES,  TOPEKA.  WANT  YOUR 
surplus  poultry.  Coops  loaned  free.  Daily 
remittances.  Postal  request  brings  cash 
offer. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW.  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  W.  STOKER  IN  GAR- 
den  City  Township.  Finney  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1915,  one 
mare,  weight  1,000  pounds;  color  bay:  white 
ring  above  right  hind  hoof.  Appraised  at 
$80.  G.  B.  Norris,  County  Clerk,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  TWO  60-POUND 
cans  for  $9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
W.  P.  Morley. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  FARM  HAND; 
married,  two  .small  children.  References. 
Commence  August  15.  1916.  Ethan  Beam, 
Argonia.  Kan. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks.  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
iacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair.  1915. 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference.  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


FAULKNER'S  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  ORIGINATOR,  but  the  PRESERV- 
ER of  the  OLD  ORIGINAL  BIG-BONED  SPOTTED 
POLANDS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on  earth.  Every 
hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  MID-SUMMER 
SALE  AUGUST  9.  If  interested  in  the  world's  great- 
est pork  hog.  ask  for  catalog. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,      -      JAMESPORT,  MO. 


HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth    Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and   Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN'  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts:  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE      -      Leonardville.  Kansas. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POUNDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  anil  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your»wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China    sows    and    gilts,    bred    for    July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Lansrford  &  Sons..  Jamesport,  .Mo. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Registered  Percherons.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7    -    -    -    -    -    Chariton.  Iowa 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Sysamore  Springs  Shortens 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

rIverside  shorthorns 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend.  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  C HESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Write  for  breed- 
ing and  prices. 

E.  E.  Smiley,  Perth,  Kansas. 

OAK  GROVE  FARM 

Offers  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  at  Bargain  Prices. 
BURD  ODELL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Marionville,  Mo. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C's. 
For  Sale — White  King  3fi445  by  Chief  of 
All    and    out   of    Minnehaha.     Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIN,  Route  1,  RUSSELL,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

TWENTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fel- 
lows, sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and 
priced  reasonably.  Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

Twenty-five  head  of  gilts,  bred  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  litters,  priced  at  $25  to 
$30.  Five  tops  at  $35.  Will  send  these  five 
on  approval.  Spring  pigs  for  sale,  both  sexes. 
J.  E.  WELLER      -      FAUCETT,  MISSOURI 

BOARS!   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder. 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 


BABY  DUROCS— Choice  April  pigs  from 
premium  stock.  $10  each.  JACKSON  & 
COUNTER,  43  Crawford  Blrigr.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bono  and 
heavy  fleeee.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton.  Iowa 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


BERKSHIRE    BRED  SOWS 

Seventy  choice  bred  Berkshire  sows,  to 
farrow  every  week  from  March  1  until  June. 
Bred  to  as  good  boars  as  the  breed  has. 
Cholera  immune. 

E.  D.  KING      -      BURLINGTON,  KANSAS 

COTTONWOOD  GROVE  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  Charming  Duke  C. 
You  should  have  one  or  two  of  these  excel- 
lent well  bred  pigs,  past  4  months  old,  reg- 
istered, at  $15.  They  will  improve  your 
herd.  One  2-year-old  herd  boar  at  $50.  If 
interested,  write 

WATERMAN  &  BROWN,  LAKIN,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 
THE  GUERNSEY  is  popular  among 

fte dairy-men  who  appreciate  WiaV  Lea 
nomical  production ,  richness  and  fine 
flavor  of  products  lead  to  larger  profit's. 

Try  Guernseys  and  b©  satisfied. 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

Box         Peterboro,  N.VI. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
■choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT,  KANSAS 

SOUTHARD'S  MONARCH  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale — Choice  cows  and  heifers  bred 
to  Monarch  No.  449994  and  Repeater  66th. 
A  few  extra  good  herd  bull  prospects.  An- 
nual sale  October  7,  1916.  Send  for  catalog. 
J.  O.  SOUTHARD      -      COMISKEY,  KAN. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.     Pair  no  akin.     History  free. 
Sinn's  Mtilefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


 -  '  -  -  "1 

P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 

AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 

Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 

Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 

MACON,  MISSOURI 

Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Auctioneer 

Authorized  state  agent  of  Kansas  Rural 
Credit  Association.     Write   me  your  wants. 

H.  M.  JUSTICE      -      -      PAOLA,  KANSAS 

JP    A!  IVrR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
«  •*  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

lm  Stock  and  Farm  H&sctisneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
they  have  a  White  Leghorn  hen  that  ia 
believed  to  be  the  first  hen  to  make  a 
record  of  over  1,000  eggs  in  trap  nests. 
Her  record  is  as  follows:  First  year, 
240  eggs;  second  year,  222  eggs;  third 
year,  202  eggs;  fourth  year,  155  eggs; 
fifth  year,  168  eggs— total  987.  She  is 
now  in  her  sixth  year,  has  passed  the 

I,  000-egg  mark  and  is  still  laying.  This 
performance  goes  to  prove  the  gener- 
ally accepted  theory  that  a  hen's  profit- 
ableness ceases  after  her  third  year,  or 
she  may  be  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule. 


POULTRY  CLUBS 


EVERY  person  who  handles  poultry 
should  be  a  member  of  a  poultry 
club,  according  to  N.  L.  Harris, 
superintendent  of  the  poultry  farm  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Poultry  clubs  are  organized  to  benefit 
the  farmer  and  the  breeder.  They  not 
only  help  him  commercially,  but  also 
aid  him  in  maintaining  the  vitality  of 
the  flock. 

There  are  certain  times  of  the  year 
when  the  poultry  packers  are  on  the 
lookout  for  certain  kinds  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products.  If  they  know  of  a 
locality  where  they  can  get  a  carload  of 
the  produce,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
several  cents  above  the  market  quota- 
tions. If  the  community  would  organ- 
ize and  raise  one  type  of  poultry,  it 
would  be  only  a  short  time  until  there 
would  be  an  established  market.  Prices 
would  also  be  above  those  received  for 
ordinary  mixed  birds. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
class  of  organization  is  the  elimination 
of  the  necessity  of  having  to  send  off 
for  so  many  breeding  males.  Those  who 
are  interested  can  see  just  what  they 
are  buying  and  know  what  sort  of  a 
record  is  back  of  the  males.  By  proper 
management  a  few  high  class  males  pur- 
chased once  in  three  or  four  years  will 
furnish  ample  new  blood  for  the  entire 
neighborhood. 

The  different  organizations  in  the 
county  might  successfully  co-operate 
with  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
the  county  agent.  He  is  better  able  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  large  packing 
concerns  than  is  the  average  farmer. 

The  idea  of  organization  is  not  en- 
tirely new.  It  has  been  successfully 
practiced  by  breeders  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  hogs.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  just  as  successfully 
among  poultry  breeders. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
poultry  clubs  will  be  extensively  organ- 
ized and  will  combine  not  only  breeding 
of  poultry  but  producing  of  poultry  and 
marketing  of  eggs. 


Fight  the  Red  Mite 

Every  poultry  keeper  must  fight 
mites.  They  are  carried  by  sparrows 
and  in  various  other  ways. 

Mites  thrive  in  unclean  houses — in  the 
nests,  on  the  floor,  and  in  cracks  and 
crevices  about  the  roosts. 

Mites  are  first  noticed  in  early  sum- 
mer hiding  under  and  about  the  perches. 
When  allowed  to  multiply  they  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

They  attack  the  bird  at  night  and 
live  by  sapping  its  blood. 

They  may  kill  little  chicks  and  ef- 
fectively reduce  egg  production. 

When  you  first  notice  the  mites,  clean 
the  house  thoroughly  and  spray  the 
nests,  dropping-boards,  walls,  and  the 
perches  with  kerosene.  As  a  precaution, 
whitewash  the  entire  house. 


Poultry  Notes 

Hot  weather  is  here  all  right.  How  is 
the  shade  for  your  chicks?  If  you  have 
no  natural  shade  in  your  poultry  yards, 
you  should  provide  some  kind  of  arti- 
ficial shade. 


When  hens  are  three  years  old  or 
over  they  had  better  be  sent  to  market 
and  pullets  substituted  for  them.  After 
her  third  season  a  hen  seldom  pays  for 
her  keep. 


Young  stock  will  do  better  if  not  com- 
pelled to  pick  their  living  with  the  old. 
There  will  also  be  less  trouble  from  lice 
and  the  old  ones  cannot  get  all  the  feed 
at  the  expense  of  the  chicks. 


A  growing  chick  will  not  thrive  on 
short  rations,  it  must  be  fed  liberally 
and  that  several  times  a  day.  If  the 
right  kind  of  food  is  fed,  there  is  little 
danger  of  overfeeding,  especially  if  they 
have  plenty  of  range.  But  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  have  no  musty, 
mouldy,  sour  or  decayed  food,  for  such 
is  bound  to  cause  trouble. 


Give  fresh  and  clean  water  to  the 
fowls  several  times  a  day,  and  especially 
let  the  first  drink  in  the  morning  be 
clean  water.  Water  standing  over  night 
during  warm  weather  is  liable  to  be  full 
of  dust,  poison  and  parasites.  These 
are  not  good  for  chickens.  Fowls  should 
have  all  the  pure  water  they  can  drink, 
for  they  drink  a  great  deal  in  summer, 


and  when  fresh  water  is  not  furnished 
to  them  they  are  apt  to  drink  any  foul 
water  they  may  have  access  to.  This  is 
bound  to  cause  trouble  by  breeding  all 
manner  of  diseases. 


During  very  hot  weather  chickens 
often  become  listless  and  droopy  and 
fall  off  in  their  appetite.  To  remedy 
this,  change  their  feed  occasionally. 
(Jive  them  a  mash  of  bran  and  corn  meal 
once  a  day  and  it  will  help  considerably. 
Eating  the  same  thing  day  in  and  day 
out,  becomes  monotonous  after  a  while, 
and  the  hens  get  tired  of  it. 

Bran  is  one  of  the  very  best  foods 
that  can  be  given  to  chickens,  and  es- 
pecially is  it  good  in  the  summer  time, 
for  it  is  not  so  heat-producing  as  grain. 
Bran  can  be  placed  before  the  fowls  all 
the  time,  and  they  will  not  eat  too  much 
of  it.  One  of  the  main  advantages  of 
feeding  bran  is  that  it  contains  more 
mineral  matter  than  ordinary  ground 
grain,  and  supplies  that  which  may  not 
be  abundant  in  the  ration.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  add  one  pint  of  linseed  meal 
to  two  quarts  of  bran,  mixing  this  with 
four  quarts  of  ground  grain.  When 
made  into  a  mash,  bran  need  not  be  fed 
over  once  a  day,  and  it  is  excellent  when 
given  with  clover  hay  or  alfalfa  leaves  or 
cooked  potatoes. 


When  fowls  are  confined  to  small 
yards  they  should  be  provided  with  green 
stuff  daily.  It  is  surprising  the  large 
amount  of  grass  and  weeds  they  will 
eat.  When  a  yard  is  bare  of  any  green 
thing  for  the  fowls  to  eat,  cut  some  grass 
or  even  weeds  with  a  sickle  or  scythe 
and  give  to  the  hungry  fowls.  They 
will  eat  a  meal  of  it  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  not  only  healthier  for  them  than 
any  other  kind  of  food,  but  saves  money 
in  the  grain  saved,  for  they  will  not  eat 
near  so  much  grain  if  fed  green  stuff 
several  times  a  day. 


Rats  are,  apt  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work  among  the  young  chicks  these  days 
unless  you  are  very  careful  in  closing 
up  their  coops  perfectly  tight  every 
night.  And  it  is  sometimes  a  hardship 
on  the  chicks  to  be  closed  so  tight  on 
very  hot  nights.  The  best  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  rats,  but  this 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  do.  Poisons 
and  rat  terriers  and  cats  all  fail  at 
times  to  get  rid  of  the  rodents.  Lately 
we  have  been  scattering  air-slacked  lime 
in  all  holes  and  runways  of  the  rats 
around  the  poultry  houses  and  barn.  We 
scatter  it  very  liberally  for  lime  is  cheap. 
The  rats  don't  like  to  get  their  feet  in 
the  lime,  and  if  enough  of  it  is  spread 
around,  we  believe  it  will  drive  the  rats 
away  in  time. 


The  poultry  department  of  Missouri 
University  has  made  public  the  results  of 
experiments  with  a  flock  of  white  Leg- 
horn pullets,  which  were  housed  in  an 
open-front  poultry  house,  situated  in  a 
yard  100  feet  square  sown  to  winter 
wheat.  In  a  year  the  fowls  ate  2,603 
pounds  of  grain  and  962  pounds  of  mash. 
The  total  cost  of  the  feed  was  $66.27. 
The  flock  numbered  fifty  to  sixty.  The 
eggs  sold  for  $157.17,  giving  a  total 
profit  of  $90.90.  At  an  average  price 
of  23.4  cents  a  dozen,  the  hens  returned 
a  profit  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  each  above 
the  cost  of  feed.  They  were  fed  as  a 
scratch  food,  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
cracked  corn  and  one  part  wheat.  The 
mash  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  bran, 
shorts,  corn  meal  and  beef  scrap.  Grit, 
oyster  shells  and  water  were  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time.  These  conditions 
were  about  what  the  ordinary  conditions 
are  when  raising  a  small  flock  »f  fowls, 
and  can  be  duplicated  by  most  persons. 
A  dollar  and  a  half  profit  on  each  hen 
per  year  is  quite  a  fair  remuneration 
where  everything  in  the  way  of  feed  is 
bought.  Where  there  are  table  scraps 
and  other  waste  material  tc  feed  to  the 
hens,  the  profits  are,  of  course,  larger. 


Twice  as  many  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  as  are  laid 
in  the  last  six  months.  The  first  six 
months  gives  us  part  of  winter,  all  of 
spring  and  part  of  summer.  This  is  the 
time  when  laying  is  most  prolific  and 
when  the  most  profit  is  made.  The  last 
six  months  includes  the  time  of  molting 
and  the  maturing  of  the  pullets  to  lay- 
ing age  and  is  consequently  the  least 
profitable  part  of  the  poultryman's 
year. 
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FARM  AND  HERD 

G  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager,  Stock  Adver- 
tising.©. W.  Devine,  Representative 


Address  AH  Communica- 
tions to  Kansas  Farmer 
and  Not  to  Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  he  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Herefords. 
Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard.  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City. 
Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Oct.  10 — E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 
Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Aug.  16 — W.  B.  Wallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Sept.  1G — T.  H.  Young,  Stahl,  Mo. 
Oct.  10 — Sigel  Brown,   Reeds,  Mo. 
Oct.  10 — E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 
Oct.  13 — -Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy.  Kan. 
Oct.  16 — Walter  B.   Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Oct.  19 — P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Oct.  19 — H.  B.  Walter,   Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Oct.  23 — Forest  Rose,  Hemple,  Mo. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Byrne.  Saxton,  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  27 — T.  E.  Durbin,  King  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  2S — H.  H.   Foster,   King  City.  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,   Elmdale,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo. 


Spotted  Polands. 

Aug.  9 — H.  L.  Faulkner,  Jamesport,  Mo. 
Nov.  3 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Kan. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 

Girod  &  Robison  of  Towanda,  Kan.,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred 
and  high-grade  Holstelns,  recently  sold 
twenty-four  head  of  choice  heifers  to  go  to 
Oklahoma;  also  sixty  heifers  to  be  shipped 
to  California  September  1. 


If  you  have  pure-bred  stock  for  sale,  Kan- 
sas Farmer's  plan  of  selling  live  stock  ad- 
vertising will  interest  you.  Kansas  Farmer 
is  the  only  agricultural  and  live  stock  paper 
in  this  field  that  sells  space  in  its  live  stock 
columns  on  an  absolutely  flat  rate  plan. 
Every  live  stock  advertiser  gets  exactly  the 
same  rate,  regardless  of  the  size  of  space 
used  or  the  length  of  time  the  advertise- 
ment is  run.  If  you  do  not  have  our  rate 
card,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  at  once. 
By  buying  advertising  space  at  a  fiat  rate 
you  will  save  money. 


B.  M.  Lyne  of  Oak  Hill.  Kan.,  is  one  of 
the  farmers  and  breeders  of  Kansas  who  is 
making  a  great  success  with  his  fine  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs. 
He  has  about  fifty  head  of  registered  cows 
and  heifers.  Most  all  the  spring  crop  of 
calves  and  a  number  of  yearlings  in  the 
herd  were  sired  by  Red  Laddie  by  Captain 
Archer  and  out  of  Red  Lady  7th.  He  now 
has  at  the  head  of  his  herd  a  splendid  red 
bull.  Violet  Search  3d  by  the  noted  Search- 
light, and  his  dam  was  Violet  Bloom  tracing 
to  Imported  Violet.  This  bull  was  a  full 
brother  to  the  bull  that  topped  Mr.  Nevius' 
sale  in  1913  at  $685.  At  the  head  of  the 
Poland  Chinas  is  Kansas  Wonder,  sired  by 
the  noted  Big  Bob  Wonder.  This  young 
hog  was  bred  by  H.  B.  Walter  at  Effingham, 
Kan.  Mr.  Lyne  has  a  splendid  lot  of  big 
medium  sows  to  mate  with  this  boar.  He 
has  planned  to  hold  a  sale  next  March  and 
sell  a  few  of  his  Shorthorn  bulls  and  heif- 
ers, also  a  few  Poland  China  bred  sows. 


M.  E.  Moore  &  Co.  of  Cameron.  Mo.,  re- 
port their  Holstein  herd  making  a  splendid 
record  this  year.  Their  herd  is  among  the 
best  of  the  breed  now  assembled.  They  are 
richly-bred  heavy  producers.  A  number  of 
the  best  producing  herds  in  the  country 
were  started  with  foundation  stock  from 
the  Moore  &  Co.  farm. 


Auld  Bros,  of  Frankfort,  Kan.,  owners  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Red 
Polled  cattle  in  the  state,  report  their  herd 
doing  well.  They  have  a  choice  lot  of  young 
stock  in  their  herd  at  this  time  and  report 
a   good    demand   for    Red    Polled  breeding 


W.  T.  McBride  of  Parker,  Kan.,  is  making 
a  success  with  his  herd  of  Durocs  and  Red 
Polled  cattle.  At  the  head  of  the  Durocs 
is  the  great  boar,  Parker  Wonder  by  Ledore 
Wonder.  His  dam  was  Higgins  Chandler. 
Mr.  Parker  has  a  splendid  lot  of  herd  sows 
and  will  hold  a  public  auction  on  February 
8  and  sell  a  draft  of  both  Durocs  and  Red 
Polled  cattle.  In  this  herd  are  a  number 
of  sows  by  Tattler,  Defender,  King  of  the 
Cols.  2d,  and  litters  by  Grand  Model.  Mr. 
McBride  has  just  finished  a  new  sale  barn, 
one  that  can  be  made  comfortable  for  hold- 
ing sales  and  used  for  the  care  of  small 
pigs  during  the   farrowing  season. 


Ellis  Linville  of  Polo,  Mo.,  recently  sold 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  a  carload  of 
pure  white  Shorthorns,  yearling  steers.  Mr. 
Linville  spent  several  days  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  last  fall  and  bought  the  white 
steers,  one  and  two  at  a  time,  from  the 
various  lots  of  cattle  that  were  on  the  mar- 
ket while  he  was  there.  They  were  carried 
through  the  winter  on  rough  feed  and  after 
a  short  feed  on  grass  they  averaged  1,002 
pounds  and  cold  for  $8.75  per  hundred. 


J.  P.  Mast  of  Scranton,  Kan.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Butter  Bred  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle,  reports  his  herd  making  a  splendid 
record  again  this  year.  The  breeding  of 
this  herd  is  of  the  best  and  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  breeding  stock  from  the  Mast 
farm.  Mr.  Mast's  show  herd  has  always 
teen  consistent  w-inners  at  the  leading  fairs. 


Robt.  H.  Hazlett  of  El  Dorado.  Kan.,  will 
take  out  to  the  leading  state  fairs  this  fall 
a  splendid  show  herd  of  Hereford  cattle. 
Mr,  Hazlett  always  takes  pride  in  showing 


cattle  that  are  of  his  own  breeding,  and  in 
most  all  his  show  herds  he  has  bred  both 
the  sire  and  grand  sire  and  the  dam  and 
granddam.  Mr.  Hazlett  is  owner  of  the 
most  intensely  bred  Beau  Brummel  Anxiety 
4th  and  Don  Carlos  herd  of  cattle  in  the 
world.  There  are  about  150  head  of  breed- 
ing cows  that  are  line  bred  Beau  Brummels. 
Herd  bulls  have  gone  out  from  this  herd  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  world.  South  America  would 
take  the  entire  supply  at  a  good  price.  A 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  thirty- 
seven  head  of  yearling  bulls  that  are  sold 
to  be  delivered  this  fall  to  a  South  American 
firm.  Mr.  Hazlett  has  made  a  great  success 
with  his  Herefords  and  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  breed,  anil  is  recognized  as  an 
authority   on  Hereford  cattle. 


E.  E.  Carver  &  Son  of  Guilford,  Mo.,  are 
among  the  oldest  Poland  China  breeders  in 
North  Missouri.  They  breed  both  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs.  The 
combination  goes  well  together.  They  have 
today  a  splendid  herd  of  pure  Scotch  and 
Scotch  topped  cattle  headed  by  a  pure 
Scotch  bull.  The  Poland  Chinas  are  of  the 
big  medium  type,  headed  by  Alixis  Again 
by  Trusty  King  and  his  dam  was  by  big 
Orange.  This  hog  was  bred  by  T.  E.  Dur- 
bin of  King  City,  Mo.,  and  is  in  a  class  by 
himself.  There  are  115  head  of  Poland 
Chinas  in  the  herd,  seventy  spring  pigs 
that  are  very  fine  prospects.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  twenty-five  large 
fall  yearling  gilts  that  will  be  valuable  in 
any  herd.  E.  E.  Carver  &  Son  announce 
Oct.  10  for  sale  date.  At  this  time  they 
will  sell  twenty-five  head  of  Shorthorn 
cows  and  heifers  and  Poland  China  hogs. 
Later   mention   will   be   made   of   this  sale. 


The  record  price  at  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket for  a  steer  was  paid  to  Geo.  McKnight  of 
Colorado,  for  a  Shorthorn  steer  weighing 
2140  pounds.  The  price  paid  was  $10.50  per 
cwt.,  a  total  of  $224.20.  Mr.  McKnight  had 
five  head  on  the  market  June  21st.  with  an 
average  weight  of  1620  pounds  that  sold 
for  $10.50  a  round.  They  were  fed  a  ration 
of  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  for  a  period  of 
six  months  and  Mr.  McKnight  states  that 
they  made  a  rapid  gal%  on  this  ration. 
It  is  evident  that  these  steers  must  have 
possessed  considerable  quality  to  have  com- 
manded this  price  per  pound  when  of  this 
weight.  The  even  flesh  covering  of  the 
Shorthorn  enables  the  producer  to  furnish 
larger    weights   without   sacrificing  quality. 

J.  M.  Andrews  of  the  Andrews  Stock  Farm 
at  Lawson.  Mo.,  announces  October  12th  as 
the  date  for  his  annual  fall  sale.  Andrews 
Stock  Farm  is  noted  as  the  home  of  one 
of  the  great  herds  of  old  original  big  bone 
spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
not  only  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very 
fine  herd  of  that  popular  breed  of  hogs 
but  has  found  them  a  very  profitable  hog 
on  the  farm.  His  herd  is  headed  by  Spotted 
Clover,  a  son  of  Spotted  Giant  and  out  of 
the  $100  sow,  Veradell.  Spotted  Clover  la 
a  May  two-year-old  and  will  weigh  about 
seven  hundred  pounds,  in  just  breeding 
condition.  Mr.  Andrews  has  raised  fifty 
extra  good  spring  nigs  and  a  draft  of  these 
will  be  included   in   the  October   12th  sale. 


One  of  the  great  herds  of  Holstein  cattle 
now  assembled  is  on  Woodlawn  Farm,  near 
Sterling.  111.  This  herd  is  famous  for  its 
heavy  producers  and  many  of  the  best  herds 
of  Holsteins  in  this  country  were  started 
with  foundation  stock  from  Woodlawn  Farm. 


Henry  C.  Glissmann  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the 
noted  Holstein  breeder,  reports  his  herd 
doing  well.  Mr.  Clissmann  now  has  over 
two  hundred  head  of  registered  and  high 
grade  Holsteins  and  his  herd  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  in  the 
west  and  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  best  Holstein  famalies. 


Frank  Buzard  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Holstein  cattle 
in  the  west,  reports  his  herd  making  a 
good  record  this  year.  A  feature  of  his 
herd  at  this  Cme  is  the  fine  lot  of  young- 
sters, including  some  choice  grandsons  of 
the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  Pontiac 
Korndykc. 


S.  E.  Ross  of  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds  of  Hol- 
stein cattle  in  that  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine  this  year.  Mr.  Ross  has  an  extra 
fine  lot  of  young  stock  including  choice 
young  bulls  out   of  heavy  producing  dams. 


J.  R.  Smith  of  Newton.  Kan.,  is  making  a 
great  sueci'ss  with  his  fine  herd  of  Durocs. 
Mr.  Smith  cares  for  his  hogs  in  a  way  that 
they  always  go  out  and  make  good.  He  has 
saved  100  spring  pigs  and  they  are  coming 
along  fine.  A  feautre  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  seven  August  yearling  boars  sired 
by  Gold  Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Colonel.  They 
are  big,  strong  husky  fellows,  ready  for 
service. 


Rolla  Oliver  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
Missouri,  reports  his  herd  making  a  splen- 
did record  this  year.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  present  is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
including  a  number  of  choice  young  bulls 
out  of  dams  with  very  high  records  and 
sired  by  the  best  bulls  of  the  breed. 


O.  W.  Long  of  Craig,  Mo.,  is  making  a 
great  success  raising  Poland  China  hogs 
and  Shorthorn  cattle.  At  the  head  of  the 
Poland  China  herd  is  A  Wonder  Special 
and  Rood's  Big  Joe  2nd,  two  splendid  big 
type  boars.  Mr.  Long  is  one  of  those  care- 
ful breeders.  He  culls  his  herd  close  and 
every  animal  that  does  not  come  up  to  the 
standard,  it  goes  to  the  St.  Joe  market.  In 
this  way  the  breeding  stock  left  on  the 
farm  is  first  class.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  a  number  of  large  fall  year- 
ling gilts  bred  for  September  and  October 
litters. 


The  writer  recently  visited  High  View 
Farm,  at  Jamesport,  Mo.,  the  home  of  H. 
L.  Faulkner's  famous  herd  of  old  original 
big-boned  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  The  bred 
sows  and  gilts  which  will  go  in  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner's midsummer  sale.  August  11,  is  one  of 
the  best  lots  the  writer  has  ever  seen  on 
High  View  Farm.  The  offering  will  be 
bred  to  the  great  herd  boars,  Spotted  Chief 
and  Good  Enough.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  large  number  of  spring 
pigs,  probably  the  best  marked  lot  that  Mr. 
Faulkner  has  ever  raised.  The  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  this  popular  farm- 
ers' hags  has  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Faulkner  to  increase  his  herd  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  at  this  time  he 
probahly  owns  the  largest  herd  of  old  orig- 
inal big-boned  Spotted  Poland  Chinas  now 
in  existence,  and  his  annual  summer  sale 
will  be  held  on  August  9th.  At  this  date 
he  will  sell  the  best  lot  of  bred  sows  ever 
sold  from  the  High  View  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


After  harvest  would  be  a  good  time  to 
build  that  silo  you  have  been  thinking 
about.  In  no  other  way  can  you  make 
the  rough  feed  go  so  far.  Those  who 
have  used  silos  would  not  do  without 
them.  Many  who  started  with  one  silo 
now  have  two  or  three. 


CLYDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

or  phone  us.   , 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 


CHOICE    HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  ye  ars  .old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.  Write  or  c  ome  at  once.  „,„„„ 
HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  li  -  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


O.  E.  Torrey 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

The  best  breeding. 

Towanda,  Kansas 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls 
Call  and  see  them 


A  BARGAIN 


FOR    SALE,     registered    bull     calf,  born 
March  28,  1916.     A  large,  growthy,  fine  in- 
dividual,   sired    bv    Hamilton    Prilly    5th,  a 
23-11).  bull;  dam,   Lady  Aaron  De  Kol. 
S.  E.  ROSS,  Route  4,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  SS?ck  *°?aT. 

Sterling,  111. 


WOODLAWN  FARM 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered   Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  1o 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  f°w  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL.   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878, 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       H0LT0N.  KANSAS 

Sunset  Jersey  Cattle  Herd 

Will  offer  at  private  sale  fifty  head  cows, 
heifers,  bulls,  calves.  The  famous  Blue 
Belle-Golden  Rosebays.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular before  buying  elsewhere.  Bargains. 
Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  south  of  St.  Louis) 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  M  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

Will  sell  all  my  choice  as  in  Kansas 
registered  Jerseys  in  milk  at  $110  to 
$165.  Others  for  less.  Coming  one  $65 
and  two  past  $85  show  bulls  by  Grand 
Fern  Lad.  Dam,  the  noted  show  cow 
Gorgeous  Nigretta. 

F.  J.  Scherman,  Route  8.  Topeka,  Kan. 

,'lERSEY  BULLS. 

That  will  imp.  bve  your  herd,  for  sale.  Three 
wonderfully  vigorous  bull  calves  from  high 
producing  dams,  $55.00  each,  registered  and 
f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  while  they  last.  Satis- 
faction guarananteed.  Write, 
Rolla  Oliver,  P.  O.  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
2997,11,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves,  $25 
up.     S.   S.    SMITH,   CLAY   CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON,  MISSOURI 

SIX  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Three  to  twelve  months  old,  sired  by  Idyl's 
Castor  and  out  of  Saint  Lambert  bred  cows. 
Prices  reasonable. 

LAPTAD  STOCK  FARM.  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCH ERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrioh.  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL.  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


IN  MISSOURI 

'  Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  oh!,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
.  tested. 

S.   W.   COOKE   &   SON,   MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

Choice  Holstein  Bulls 

Pontiacs.  Will  sell  cheap  a  few  young 
grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke.    Will  price  to  suit  you 

Frank  Buzard,  %\ Joseph,  Mo. 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For   Sale  —  A    number    of    very    fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High-tirade   Holstein  Calves,  either 
sex,   three  to  six  weeks  old,   $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  choice  calves,  sencl  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
23-  H0LSTC8N-FRIESIAN  BULLS  _  £3 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  lew 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  In  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale   from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.   E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves   out   of  A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few   heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice   individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVII.LE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.     J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire.  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville,  Kansas 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-vear 
record:  in  fact  seven ,  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM.  Route  2,  Kingman.  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  Several   registered  Holstein 
cows,  fresh  and  fresh  soon. 
J.  M.  BEACH     -     MAPLE  HU  T.,  KANSAS 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  AK.a?v£nU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan* 
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Kansas  Fairer 


All  Four  For  Only  $1.50 

 Our  Great  Summer  Offer  


HERE  is  the  biggest  offer  that  Kansas  Farmer  has  given  its  readers  for  a 
long  time.  For  a  short  time  only  -we  can  offer,  through  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  magazine  publishers,  a  combination  of  Kansas  Farmer, 
Every  Week  Magazine,  -Today's  Magazine,  and  People's  Home  Journal,  for  only 
$1.50.  Read  carefully  our  big  offer  and  the  descriptions  of  each  magazine  in  this 
club.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  will  act  quickly  on 
this  tremendous  bargain. 


Kansas  Farmer 


Kansas  Farmer  is  the  great  farm 
weekly  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Has 
been  published  continuously  since  1863 
and  is  the  oldest  farm  paper  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  most  care- 
fully edited  farm  paper  in  the  West, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  infor- 
.  mation.  Both  the  editor  and  associate 
editor  were  reared  on  Kansas  farms  and 
have  made  a  life  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  territory 
covered  by  Kansas  Farmer.  It  is  the  absolutely  reliable 
guide  for  the  practical  farmer— "the  paper  of  real  help." 


Every  Week 


Every  Week  comes  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  filled  with  the  best  stories,  pic- 
tures in  colors,  financial  articles,  health 
articles,  stories  of  the  theater,  and  a 
wealth  of  ;nteresting  material.  It  is  a 
magazine  every  member  of  the  family 
will  enjoy  and  value. 


TtIC  PEOPLE  S  nOMEjOlIKNAC ' 


f.  MXupton.  Pubitsner.Ncw  Yorm 


$3.00  For  Only  $1.50 


Peoples  Home  Journal 

People's  Home  Journal  is  a  maga- 
zine of  fiction.  It  publishes  stories 
written  by  the  most  famous  writers  in 
the  world.  They  will  entertain  you 
every  month  if  you  will  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  magazine.  There  is  a  complete 
novelette  in  each  issue.  These  stories 
are  so  varied,  absorbing  and  interesting 
that  you  simply  cannot  miss  a  single  one.  You  will  also 
find  departments  on  cooking,  care  of  children,  departments 
for  entertainment,  and  newest  fancies  in  needlework.  Peo- 
ple's Home  Journal  touches  every  part  of  life  in  the  home. 


Today's 


Today's  Magazine  will  give  you  many 
hours  of  pleasure.  Every  number  is  like 
the  visit  of  a  welcome  friend.  It  radi- 
ates helpfulness  and  good  cheer,  and 
drives  away  the  blues.  For  the  latest 
styles,  delightful  stories,  money  saving 
and  labor  saving  ideas,  Today's  Maga- 
zine is  the  leader.  It  is  a  real  necessity 
to  every  woman  who  has  at  heart  the 
health,  welfare,  progress  and  happiness 
of  her  family.  Women  everywhere  are 
talking  about  Today's  Magazine. 


Read  This  Big  Offer  It  Saves  Money 

Here  is  $3.00  worth  of  magazines  for  only  $1.50.  This  great 
production  is  made  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Kansas 
Farmer.  Hardly,  if  ever,  has  there  been  so  much  value  offered  for 
so  little  cash.  We  urge  upon  every  reader  the  necessity  of  writing 
at  once  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  big  bargain. 

This  offer  is  open  to  all — new  or  renewal.  If  your  subscription 
is  now  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  it  one  year. 

Address  KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Kansas  farmer 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Hom€ 


olume  54,  Number  32. 


TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    AUGUST  5,  1916. 


Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


Jr. 


^HERE  is  no  way  by  which  the  farmers  of  Kansas  can  escape  the  silo.  The  man 
who  is  keeping  ten  or  twelve  cows  and  their  young  is  losing  the  price  of  a  silo 
each  twelve  months.  The  silo  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Ask  the  farmer  who 
has  one. 

Live  stock  farming  is  the  basis  of  the  most  profitable  type  of  farming — in  Kansas 
as  elsewhere.  To  maintain  live  stock  economically  and  profitably,  the  farmer  must  have 
a  sure  feed  supply.  The  silo  will  enable  him  to  have  this  because  it  will  permit  carrying 
feed  over  from  the  year  of  plenty  into  the  short  year. 

The  silo  will  come  near  doubling  the  live  stock  carrying  capacity  of  every  Kansas 
farm  without  encroaching  upon  the  acreage  of  cash  market  crops  grown.  It  will  bring  to- 
gether our  feed  crops  and  our  live  stock  in  a  combination  which  we  have  long  since  needed. 
Let  the  silo  be  the  next  structure  placed  on  your  farm.  It  will  become  a  dividend-paying 
investment  just  so  soon  as  you  begin  feeding  therefrom.  — T.  A.  Borman 
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'Let  the  Silo  be  the  Next  Structure  Placed  on  Your  Farm" 


Copyrisht.  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Oliver  Method 
for  fighting  the 
Hessian  Fly 


Agricultural  experts  tell  us  the 
best  way  of  checking  the  Hessian 
fly  evil  is  by  deep  plowing.  Mr. 
McColloch  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
mental Station  believes  the  Oliver 
rolling  coulter  and  jointer  plays 
an  important  part  in  fighting  the 

fly. 

July  8,  1916. 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Bear  Sir: 

I  have  just  seen  the  Oliver  combined 
rolling  coulter  and  jointer  in  operation 
on  wheat  stubble,  and  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  certainly  well  pleased  with  it. 
The  way  it  turns  the  stubble  and  trash 
under  is  a  big  advance  in  the  thorough 
preparation  of  wheat  land. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  this  im- 
plement as  a  means  of  turning  stubble 
and  volunteer  wheat  under  to  destroy 
the  Hessian  fly.  One  of  our  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  this  in- 
sect is  that  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches 
and  all  stubble  and  volunteer  wheat 
buried  under  at  least  three  inches  of 
soil.  The  ground  should  then  be 
worked  into  a  good  seed  bed. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  thoroughly 
bury  all  the  stubble  and  volunteer 
wheat  with  the  ordinary  plow  and  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  ground  with 
a  harrow  pulls  much  of  it  out  again. 
For  this  reason  the  farmer  often  be- 
comes discouraged  and  gives  up  trying 
to  control  the  fly. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
coulter  and  jointer  buries  the  stubble 
on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  overcomes 
this  trouble  and  in  my  opinion  solves 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
the  control  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
together  with  the  other  methods  advo- 
cated in  the  inclosed  circular,  will  serve 
to  control  the  fly  in  any  community. 
If  the  coulter  and  jointer  did  nothing 
more  than  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
fly  it  would  be  a  valuable  implement  on 
any  farm.     Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  McColloch. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  circular  Mr.  McColloch  re- 
fers to.  We  also  have  a  special 
circular  on  the  Hessian  fly. 

The  Oliver  combined  rolling 
coulter  and  jointer  covers  weeds, 
turns  under  green  manure,  checks 
the  Hessian  fly  and  provides  the 
compact  seed  bed  necessary 
for  good  crops.  This  de- 
vice can  be  used  on  Ol- 
iver wheel  plows.  It  is 
regular  equipment  on  trac- 
tor plows. 


The  Oliver  combined  rolling: 
coulter  and  jointer— the  device 
for  checking  the  Hessian  fly. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Yforife 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


Giliaalzid 
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Crlndtr.  IQIS  Steel  Wind 
We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
tor  catalog  and 
price  usU 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

.BeVnth  Bt.,  Topefca,  Kansas 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automoliles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  ana  ftlot  or  cycles 


EVERT  SIZE  A  BARGAIN. 

12, 16ani22H-P.  Kerosene.  Gasoline,  etc 


2.  8.  4.  6.8.  6H.p( 


$89.90 


THE  tractor  is  here  to  stay.  We 
must  make  use.  of  quicker  ways  of 
performing  labor  on  the  farm.  In 
the  light  of  present  day  developments 
this  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided. 

W.  H.  Sanders,  instructor  in  farm 
motors  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, believes  that  the  problem  of  the 
manufacturer  in  the  future  is  not  only 
to  build  the  tractor  with  more  speed, 
but  also  to  build  implements  that  can 
be  used  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  In 
doubling  the  speed  of  the  engine,  the 
energy  used  is  more  than  doubled. 

The  present  speed  of  tractors  is  rated 
on  the  speed  of  a  horse  when  walking, 
which  is  two  miles  per  hour.  Tillage 
machinery  is  also  made  for  the  speed  of 
a  horse  when  walking. 

Tractor  Costs 

Back  in  medieval  times  we  had  the 
crooked  stick  which  was  later  supple- 
mented by  the  plow.  Comparing  the 
horse  and  the  modern  tractor  of  today 
is  like  comparing  the  crooked  stick  and 
the  cast  steel  plow.  Let  us  get  at  some 
of  the  real  facts. 

First,  as  to  equipment.  A  good  team 
today  that  will  weigh  2,800  pounds,  and 
their  equipment  such  as  harnesses,  blan- 
kets, etc.,  will  cost  about  $000.  This 
team  will  pull  under  ordinary  conditions 
one  14-inch-bottom  plow.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  severe,  dry  season  and  on  heavy 
land,  we  will  have  to  add  another  horse, 
making  a  three-horse  team  to  pull  a  14- 
inch  plow.  With  that  equipment,  basing 
our  costs  approximately  upon  the  price 
of  $000  for  team  and  equipment,  we  will 
call  the  extra  horse  $250,  which  brings 
the  price  up  to  $850  for  a  power  to  pull 
a  14-ineh  plow. 

Let  us  go  back  and  compare  this  with 
a  medium-priced  gas  tractor  which  will 
pull  under  favorable  conditions  four  14- 
inch  plows,  and  take  the  extreme  condi- 
tions, as  we  have  with  the  horses,  where 
we  have  a  dry  season,  where  we  will  pull 
but  three  14-inch-bottom  plows.  For 
this  power  with  horses  the  cost  would 
be  $2,550.  Whereas  with  the  tractor  the 
price  will  run  from  $1,000  to  $1,000,  or 
to  do  the  same  work  about  one-half  of 
the  price  of  the  horses  and  their  equip- 
ment. But  we  cannot  stop  here.  With 
a  team  of  three  horses,  with  one  man, 
they  will  plow  in  ten  hours  under  ex- 
treme conditions,  about  one  and  one-half 
acres  per  day.  Figuring  the  cost  on  this 
basis,  placing  the  value  of  your  team 
and  man  at  $5  per  day,  this  would  bring 
your  cost  to  approximately  $3  per  acre. 

Let  us  take  the  tractor  for  an  exam- 
ple that  will  travel  about  two  miles  per 
hour  plow  speed,  hauling  three  plows, 
will  plow  approximately  in  ten  hours  six 
acres  of  land.  We  will  figure  in  the 
cost  of  the  man  at  $2.50  per  day,  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  your  machine 
$2  per  day.  We  will  figure  a  maximum 
amount  of  gasoline  at  three  gallons  per 
acre,  which  figuring  at  20  cents  a  gallon 
would  be  $3.60;  adding  40  cents  a  day 
for  lubricating  oil  would  bring  the  cost 
for  plowing  six  acres  of  land  to  $8.  Com- 
pared with  the  horse-drawn  plow,  the 
same  work  would  cost  the  farmer,  on 
the  basis  at  which  we  have  estimated 
our  cost,  about  $20  for  plowing  six  acres 
of  land. 

While  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  these 
figures  will  vary  somewhat  owing  to 
conditions  and  the  operator,  it  wili  not 
vary  in  the  aggregate  more  on  the  trac- 
tor than  it  will  on  the  horse-drawn  plow. 
Yet  we  will  go  still  further.  We  have 
figured  in  all  of  the  cost  and  the  ex- 
pense attached  to  the  tractor  end  of  it, 
but  with  the  horse  we  have  not  figured 


in  all  of  the  cost,  because  the  horses 
have  to  be  fed  and  taken  care  of,  which 
has  to  be  done  305  days  in  the  year. 

The  average  agriculturist  will  perhaps 
bring  forth  as  an  argument  the  first 
cost,  but  if  he  will  go  back  and  figure 
his  equipment,  compare  it  with  the  cost 
of  horses  and  their  maintenance,  he  will 
find  that  the  balance  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  power-driven  machine.  Care  and 
intelligence  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
making  of  power  equipment  a  practical' 
thing,  but  I  do  not  think  any  more  so 
than  they  do  to  handle  and  take  care 
of  good  teams  of  horses,  in  fact  not  so 
much.  I  sincerely  believe  that  in  this 
age  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  question  of 
whether  the  farmer  can  afford  to  put 
power-driven  machines  on  his  farm  to 
do  his  heavy  work,  but  whether  he  can 
afford  to  do  without  them. 

If  a  farmer  is  cultivating  and  tilling 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  he  unques- 
tionably, in  the  course  of  time,  will  pay 
for  the  power  equipment  whether  he  has 
it  or  not.  He  will  pay  for  it  in  the  loss 
of  time,  which  often  means  poor  crops, 
loss  in  yield,  inconvenience,  and  hiring 
of  power  to  do  some  of  his  work,  etc. 
There  are  so  many  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  power-driven  machinery  on  the 
dollars  and  Cents  side  of  this  matter  that 
it  would  cover  many  pages  to  even  dis- 
cuss them.  —  I.  Hamilton,  in  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


Care  of  Tires 

Buy  a  tire  tester.  It  will  cost  about 
one  dollar. 

To  prevent  rim  cutting  and  broken- 
down  fabric,  keep  tires  inflated  to  the 
following  pressure:  Three-inch  tire,  60 
pounds;  3§-inch,  70  pounds;  4-inch,  80 
pounds;  4^-inch,  90  pounds;  5-inch,  100 
pounds. 

Seal  all  cuts  in  rubber  either  with  tire 
dough  or  by  vulcanization.  "  This  is  im- 
portant to  prevent  moisture  and  sand 
from  reaching  the  fabric. 

When  not  in  use,  keep  tires  in  a  cool 
dark  place. 

Do  not  start  or  stop  the  car  suddenly. 

Do  not  turn  corners  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed. 

Be  sure  the  front  wheels  are  parallel. 

Do  not  allow  oil  to  get  on  the  tires. 

Do  not  use  too  much  or  too  little  talc 
in  the  tires.  Too  little  causes  the  tubes 
to  stick  while  too  much  causes  a  grad- 
ual accumulation  into  a  solid  lump 
which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  puncture. 

Do  not  put  a  tire  on  a  rusted  rim. 

Automobile  Excursion 

Automobile  excursions  to  study  mat- 
ters of  particular  interest  to  farmers 
are  proving  popular  in  counties  where 
there  are  farm  bureaus  and  county 
agents. 

The  farm  bureau  in  McPherson 
County  made  an  excursion  to  the  trac- 
tor demonstration  at  Hutchinson  last 
week.  A  large  number  of  cars  made  the 
trip.  They  bore  pennants  with  the  name 
of  the  county.  The  party  was  headed 
by  V.  M.  Emmert,  the  county  agent. 
They  were  met  by  a  committee  of  the 
Hutchinson  Commercial  Club  and  es- 
corted to  the  tractor  grounds.  F.  P. 
Lane,  county  agent  of  Harvey  County, 
led  a  similar  automobile  excursion.  The 
automobile  opens  up  great  opportunities 
to  farmers  in  the  way  of  getting  around 
quickly. 

One  enterprising  tractor  company 
rigged  up  a  train  of  four  wagons  at  the 
plowing  demonstration  last  week  and 
hauled  footsore  visitors  around  the 
fields. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FAR  if  MACHINERY  OPERATED  SUCCESSFULLY 

BY  TUIS  TRACTOR  AT  THE  HUTCHINSON  DEMONSTRATION.  

HERE   SHOWN  PULLING   DRILL  AND  A  CORRUGATED  ROLLER 


Your  Silage 


Give  It  a  Mold-Proof  Cut 

If  you  are  feeding  dairy  cows  or  fat  stock,  by 
all  means  get  our  booklet  on  Silverized  Silage. 
Know  the  money-making  reasons  why  corn  cut 
in  Silver's  "Ohio"  makes  better  silage— packs 
air-tight  in  the  silo— properly  ferments— con- 
tains greater  food  value  for  stock  Write  us 
—today— for  book  telling  all  about  It  and  the 
unbeatable  construction  of 

Silver's  "Ohio" 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Backed  by  62  years' manufacturing  experience. 
The  big  leader— used  by  most  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  Colleges.  Famous  features. 
Automatic  beater  feed— spring-proof  knives, 
direct  drive — friction  reverse,  single  lever  con- 
trol—low speed  explosion-proof  blower  fan. 
enormous  capacity  on  fine  cut.  7  sizes — 4%  t» 
300  tons  a  day.  4  b.  p.  gas  to  big  tractor 
power.  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
352  Broadway         Salem,  Ohio 
"Modern  Silage  Methods' 

264  pages. 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roiler  Bear-3 
lngs.  besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco? 
bearings  on  srank  shaft  and  connecting  rods.1 
Built  on  automobile  lines  froan  high  grade; 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably] 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — IV2,  3  and  6  ml.' 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  aoy  trader  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  W.  Rock  Stt  Mankate,  Minn.,  V.  S.  A." 

*        SEPARATORS,  MS&il 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

My  250-pajro  free  catalog  tells  vox 
why  I  sell  direct  to  user,  at  whole- 
jpeale,  these  and  other  Imple- 
ments, built  id  my  own  fac- 
_  'HeB  at  Waterloo,  at  prices  one- 
third  to  one- half  less  than  you  usu- 
ally pay  for  first-class  eoods.  All  _ 
'sizes,  styles  Bnd  prices  of  separator?,  i 
erurines and  spreaders.    My  Farmobil"  . 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  and 
ciency.    State   what  you  Deed. 
EoO.uuO   customers    testify    to  aH„^„„ 
quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of  22*  « 
(i*  f-fl     goods.  WHte  today  for  your  free  »6C75  up 
JO*.OU    copy  of  this  wonderful  book  of  barg-ains  for  farm 
and  household. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
217  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  - 
Iowa. 


r-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pall  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor1 — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2  speeds; 
plows  at  2H  miles 
per  hour  — on  road 
work  6  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  In  quality  bat  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  fanners. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co 

Kansas  City,  Mlssou 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  sathers 
corn,  cane,  k  a  f  i  r 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sand n  in 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Triee  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  .Topcka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


When  writing  to  KANSAS 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


RUNNING  WATER  IN  HOUSE 

"Are  you  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
Mississippi  farmers  who  are  going  to 
put  running  water  in  their  houses  this 
year?"  This  pointed  question  was  re- 
cently put  to  a  body  of  farmers  who 
were  visiting  the  agricultural  college  of 
that  state.  We  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  systematic  cam- 
paign that  is  being  made  in  Mississippi 
to  arouse  greater  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular improvement. 

We  feel  sure  that  running  water  in 
the  farmhouse  means  better  health  and 
more  rest  for  the  women  folks;  means 
that  the  boys  and  girls  will  stay- on  the 
farm;  means  that  the  farmers  will  enjoy 
life  more  fully,  and  we  would  urge  that 
farmers  of  Kansas  give  this  matter  most 
careful  consideration.  The  cost  of  put- 
ting water  in  the  house  need  not  be 
excessive.  A  pitcher  pump  in  the  kit- 
chen, with  sink  and  drain  pipe,  will  cost 
about  eighteen  dollars;  a  force  pump  at 
the  well  with  a  tank  above  the  kitchen 
with  the  water  on  tap  at  the  sink  will 
cost  about  thirty-five  dollars.  A  sys- 
tem giving  both  hot  and  cold  water  in 
the  kitchen  can  be  installed  for  fifty 
dollars,  while  for  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  a  complete  system,  with 
all  fixtures,  can  be  installed  that  will 
supply  hot  and  cold  water  to  both  kit- 
chen and  bathroom.  Any  of  these  sys- 
tems can  be  so  designed  that  they  can 
be  added  to  as  enlargements  are  neces- 
sary. A  gas  engine  to  do  the  pumping 
need  not  cost  over  fifty  or  sixty  dollars. 

For  the  simpler  systems  most  of  the 
equipment  can  be  purchased  locally. 
There  are  companies  advertising  water 
systems  for  farm  homes  that  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  full  plans.  Write  us  if 
you  cannot  obtain  the  information  you 
desire. 

ft   ft ft 

KEEPING  BOY  ON  FARM 

Boys  and  young  men  will  not  be  held 
by  the  farm  unless  it  is  apparent  that 
their  efforts  will  be  duly  rewarded.  Our 
farm  boys  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
but  to  hold  their  interest  their  work 
must  be  productive — they  want  to  see 
results  and  reap  some  personal  benefits 
from  them. 

Farm  labor  is  getting  more  scarce 
each  year  and  each  year  the  need  in- 
creases for  labor  of  a  higher  type. 
Farmers  not  only  find  it  hard  to  hire 
outside  labor,  but  find  it  hard  to  hold 
the  labor  grown  and  developed  on  tho 
farm,  and  this  is  always  the  most  satis- 
factory labor  that  can  be  employed. 

The  boys  need  more  encouragement 
than  simply  their  board  and  clothes.  A 
Missouri  farmer  who  is  co-operating 
with  the  agricultural  college  of  that 
state  in  the  keeping  of  farm  records  has 
decided  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  his 
eon  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  from 
the  farm  for  his  work.  The  son  has 
worked  under  this  plan  for  four  years 
and  each  year  has  cleared  as  much  as  or 
more  than  ordinary  hired  hand's  wages. 
In  addition  he  has  had  the  use  of  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  has  been  able  to 
live  at  home.  This  is  worth  a  great 
deal,  as  many  boys  find  when  they  take 
Borne  city  job  and  have  to  room  in  a 
lodging  house  and  put  up  with  table 
board  greatly  inferior  to  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  on  the  farm. 

Under  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  young 
man  is  spurred  on  to  make  the  farm 
business  as  profitable  as  possible.  It 
stimulates  good  management  on  the 
part  of  both  proprietor  and  laborer. 

We  know  of  many  instances  where  the 

boys  are  being  held  by  giving  them  a 

real  interest  in  the  business. 

m  £ 

BUILDING  THE  COMMUNITY 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
article  telling  of  what  a  Kansas  com- 
munity has  done  in  creating  a  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  unity  among  its  people. 
What  this  community  has  done,  others 
can  do. 

The  Rural  Service  Department  of  the 
agricultural  college  recently  offered  to 
furnish  to  twenty  communities  in  the 
state,  five  lectures,  the  purpose  of  the 
course  being  to  help  in  building  the  Kan- 
sas community.  In  this  course  is  the 
presentation  of  the  pageant,  "The  Folks 
Who  Are  Building  Kansas,  the  Heart  of 
the  Nation."  Local  people  take  part  in 
this,  the  trainer  and  about  forty  cos- 


tumes being  furnished.  A  charge  of  $80 
is  to  be  made  for  each  course.  This  is 
to  cover  the  expense  outside  of  local 
entertainment  for  the  speakers. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  fully 
forty  applications  for  this  course  have 
been  received.  The  original  offer  had 
been  to  furnish  it  to  only  twenty  places, 
but  now  plans  are  being  made  to  enlarge 
the  force  so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  a 
larger  number. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  value  of  this  work,  we  would  espe- 
cially commend  it  to  Kansas  communi- 
ties. Send  in  your  requests  to  the  Rural 
Service  Department,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  CURES 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are 
sending  out  warnings  against  so-called 
cures  for  infantile  paralysis  that  are 
likely  to  be  advertised  by  the  unscrup- 
ulous. Any  such  remedies  are  to  be  re- 
garded with  extreme  suspicion.  When 
an  epidemic  of  any  kind  exists  there  are 
always  those  who  prey  upon  the  fear 
of  the  public  by  flooding  the  market  with 
hastily  prepared  concoctions  which  have 
no  curative  merit  whatever.  Govern- 
ment inspectors  have  already  discovered 
the  shipment  of  some  such  mixtures. 

The  federal  authorities  can  only  inter- 
fere where  such  remedies  are  being  han- 
dled in  interstate  commerce. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  put  no  faith  in 
any  remedies  offered,  but  consult  com- 
petent medical  authorities  at  the  first 
suspicious  symptom. 

ft    31  ft 

INTEREST  IN  POWER  FARMING 

The  thousands  in  attendance  at  the 
Hutchinson  tractor  demonstration,  un- 
pleasant as  was  the  weather,  is  sufficient 


evidence  of  the  real  interest  in  power 
farming.  The  writer  met  many  friends 
from  different  parts  of  the  state  who 
have  purchased  and  are  using  tractors 
most  successfully  in  their  farm  work. 
The  thinking  farmer  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  an  immense  amount 
of  feed  is  required  to  maintain  the  work 
animals  on  the  farm.  He  cannot  afford 
to  keep  enough  horses  the  year  round 
just  to  take  care  of  the  work  that  must 
be  done  at  certain  seasons.  The  tractor 
offers  a  way  out.  He  is  therefore  inter- 
ested in  power  farming. 

The  tractor  may  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  horses  very  materially,  but  what 
is  more  important,  it  will  insure  plenty 
of  power  for  the  "peak  load"  of  the  year. 
The  average  farm  is  under-powered.  If 
this  had  not  been  true,  Hutchinson 
would  not  have  been  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most last  week  in  taking  care  of  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  witness  this  great 
demonstration  of  power  farming. 
ft  -ft'  ft 
PRIZES  FOR  IDEAS 

A  coal  company  now  conducting  an 
advertising  campaign  is  offering  a  series 
of  cash  prizes  ranging  from  fifty  dollars 
to  one  dollar  for  the  answers  giving  the 
best  ideas  on  the  story  told  by  a  picture 
being  used.  These  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  ideas. 
Literary  excellence  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. It  is  ideas  that  count.  There 
are  no  strings  to  this  offer  and  a  lot  of 
bright  boys  and  girls  stand  a  chance  of 
winning  some  of  this  prize  money. 
ft    ft  ft 

Do  you  read  the  advertisements  care- 
fully? They  are  as  important  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  paper  and  should  not 
be  neglected.  You  will  get  many  new 
ideas  from  them. 


The  Silo  For  Immature  Crops 

CORN  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  continued  dry  weather  of  the 
past  lew  weeks.  On  many  farms  the  crop  will  be  largely  fodder. 
Those  having  silos  as  well  as  others  who  contemplate  putting  up 
silos  in  the  near  future  are  interested  in  the  question  as  to  how  much 
value  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the  use  of  such  stunted,  immature  crops 
as  silage.  Many  are  wondering  whether  it  will  pay  to  put  up  silos  for 
storing  the  fodder  that  has  been  grown.  As  we  have  many  times  stated, 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  silo  in  feed  value  that  was  not  put  into  it. 
An  immature  crop  has  not  finished  its  work  of  storing  feed.  After  the 
roasting-ear  stage,  the  corn  plant  stores  a  very  large  portion  of  its  feed 
nutrients.  If  put  into  the  silo  at  the  tasseling  or  silking  stage  when  green 
and  full  of  sap,  the  resulting  silage  would  undoubtedly  be  very  poor  in 
quality.  However,  some  food  value  has  been  produced  even  in  this  stage 
of  its  growth.  If  cured  in  the  form  of  dry  fodder,  it  will  have  little  value. 
If  allowed  to  dry  up  in  the  field,  it  will  be  a  total  loss.  Properly  placed 
in  a  silo,  maximum  return  can  be  secured  in  feeding  it. 

We  would  advise  that  this  immature  corn  crop  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  field  as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  or  hope  of  its  making  future 
growth.  It  contains  entirely  too  much  juice  to  make  good  silage  if  placed 
in  the  silo  in  the  roasting-ear  stage  and  before  it  has  partially  dried. 
Therefore  put  off  filling  the  silo  until  it  is  evident  the  crop  can  do  no  more. 

The  question  often  comes  up  as  to  whether  the  silo  can  be  filled  later 
with  other  crops,  since  the  corn  crop  will  not  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  to  fill  the  silos  to  their  full  capacities.  The  same  silo  can  be 
successfully  filled  with  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  feed.  Kafir  which 
even  at  the  present  time  is  perfectly  green,  will  hang  on  and  continue  to 
produce  some  feeding  value  up  to  frost  time.  If  rains  come  in  the  near 
future,  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the  kafir  and  the  cane  will  pro- 
duce large  amounts  of  feed  value  between  now  and  frost.  These  crops 
can  be  harvested  as  silage  and  run  in  on  top  of  the  immature  corn  which 
has  already  been  placed  in  the  silo. 

We  can  grow  feed  enough  any  year  in  Kansas  to  handle  more  live 
stock  than  we  are  handling  at  the  present  time  if  we  save  every  ounce  of 
feed  value  that  is  produced.  Tho  silo  must  be  used,  however,  to  do  this. 
In  the  good  feed  year  it  may  not  matter,  but  in  the  poor  year  it  is  almost 
a  necessity. 

The  immature  crops  that  will  be  largely  used  for  the  making  of 
silage  this  year,  undoubtedly  have  a  feed  value  pound  for  pound  very 
close  to  that  of  well-matured  fields.  It  is  true,  the  corn  will  not  have  the 
grain  which  carries  the  concentrated  carbohydrate  portion  of  the  plant, 
but  the  immature  crop  always  contains  a  larger  relative  amount  of  diges- 
tible protein  and  the  high  value  of  the  protein  to  a  certain  extent  will 
offset  the  reduced  amount  of  carbohydrates  contained  in  the  feed. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  some  quick-maturing  crop  like  Sudan  grass 
or  early  amber  or  black  dwarf  cane.  In  1913  stock  farmers  who  were 
short  of  feed  harvested  the  corn  as  silage  and  immediately  planted  the 
same  ground  to  catch  crops  of  cane.  Such  silage  will  not  be  as  rich  in 
feeding  value,  but  all  the  value  it  has  will  be  conserved.  It  will  furnish 
succulent  feed  and  even  wheat  straw  can  be  used  in  combination  with  this 
kind  of  silage  in  the  wintering  of  stock  cattle.  If  necessary,  a  small 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  may  be  purchased  and  profitably  used  to 
supplement  this  low-grade  rough  feed. 


COLOR  CRAZE  DYING  OUT 

Color  has  no  special  merit  in  deter- 
mining the  mere  utility  value  of  cattle, 
although  it  is  of  value  as  a  factor  in 
determining  breed,  character  and  uni- 
formity. Color  is  an  interesting  phase 
of  Shorthorn  history.  There  was  a 
period  when  color  held  a  most  important 
place  in  determining  the  value  of  ani- 
mals of  this  breed. 

In  writing  of  the  color  craze  which  de- 
veloped among  breeders  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  B.  O.  Cowan  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  periods  of 
Shorthorn  history  there  were  far  more 
roans  and  whites  than  reds,  and  this  is 
true  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and 
was  true,  no  doubt,  of  the  early  impor- 
tations to  the  United  States.  At  an 
early  date,  and  for  many  decades  there- 
after, the  prevailing  shade  of  red  was 
light — by  some  called  "strawberry  red" 
or  "yellow  red,"  as  described  in  the  early 
volumes  of  our  herd  books,  and  many 
preferred  it  to  the  dark  red  that  became 
popular  in  the;  United  States  during  the 
color  craze  that  well  nigh  swamped  the 
judgment  of  breeders  during  the  three 
decades  following  1870.  Allen's  history 
of  Shorthorns  states  that  there  were 
more  reds  among  Bates  cattle  than  any 
other  class  of  Shorthorns  and  this  is  as- 
signed as  a  cause  for  the  demand  for 
reds. 

This  may  have  influenced  some  men 
who  were  making  a  specialty  of  Bates 
blood,  but  in  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tinctive and  determining  cause  was  the 
growth  of  our  western  and  southwestern 
ranges.  These  were  stocked  with  native 
cows,  many  of  them  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  parentage,  and  representing 
black  and  white,  brindle,  dun  and  other 
colors  peculiar  to  their  motley  origin. 
Naturally  ranchmen  were  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  color  of  their  herds  and  they 
chose  red  as  one  most  likely  to  be  re- 
produced with  any  degree  of  uniformity. 
Hence  they  demanded  red  bulls  arid 
would  not  buy  roans  and  whites,  no 
matter  how  good.  At  this  time  Short- 
horn breeders  had  almost  an  exclusive 
trade  in  supplying  bulls  to  the  ran£e, 
as  other  breeds  had  not  come  to  the 
United  States  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers, hence  this  demand  from  ranchmen 
for  red  bulls  soon  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  Shorthorn  trade,  causing  breeders 
of  pure-breds  to  use  only  red  bulls  in 
their  herds. 

This  demand  for  reds  became  so  in- 
sistent and  the  prevailing  fashion  it  cre- 
ated became  so  unreasonable  that  men 
who  had  been  using  roan  or  white  bulls 
and  breeding  good  cattle,  regardless  of 
color,  came  to  regard  the  birth  of  a  roan 
calf  as  a  misfortune  and  a  white  one  as 
a  positive  disgrace  which  they  would 
conceal  if  they  could.  As  a  result  of 
this  unreasonable  prejudice,  many  ehoide 
bulls  that  should  have  been  used  in  good 
herds  were  sent  to  the  feed  lots,  and 
the  loss  to  the  breed  can  never  be 
known. 

About  1900,  breeders  began  to  recover 
from  this  color  hysteria  and  their  con- 
valescence was  rapid.  Young  breeders 
who  know  of  this  color  prejudice  only 
by  report  are  no  doubt  amazed  that  it 
could  have  existed. 

ft   ft  ft 

NEED  MORE  PURE-BRED  POULTRY 

There  seems  to  be  an  increased  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  of  poultry  on 
the  farms.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
strong  demand  for  eggs  and  stocks  from 
pure-bred  flocks,  and  especially  for  pure- 
bred cockerels.  Market  poultry  buyers 
in  some  sections  are  doing  their  part  in 
stimulating  the  production  of  better 
poultry  by  offering  to  pay  a  premium 
for  coops  of  fowls  of  uniform  quality. 

Nothing  would  please  poultry  buyers 
more  than  to  be  able  to  purchase  in 
large  numbers,  poultry  of  some  recog- 
nized type.  They  can  afford  to  pay  a 
premium  for  such  stock.  Being  able  to 
sell  good  stock  for  better  prices  is  the 
sort  of  argument  that  carries  convic- 
tion. Poultry  dealers  who  recognize 
merit  in  this  manner  will  usually  find 
the  producer  falling  into  line.  It  pays 
to  grow  good  poultry  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  better  bred  stock  should  not 
be  kept  on  many  farms. 
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COMMUNITY  FINDS  ITSELF 

Promotes  Community  Church,  Rura)  High  School  and  Live  Stock  Improvement 


THE  fourth  Louisville  convoca- 
tion Las  just  closed,  and  it  was 
the  most  successful  of  any  yet 
conducted.  The  big  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  western  part  of  the  beautiful 
Mineral  Springs  Park,  and  for  eight 
days  this  proved  the  Mecca  for  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  were  filled  and 
thrilled  by  the  gospel  of  community 
betterment. 

In  march  of  1913  Walter  Burr  came 
to  the  little  town  of  Louisville  in  Pot- 
tawatomia  County,  carrying  his  mess- 
age of  "The  Better  Community." 
The  results  of  the  campaign  in  this 
neighborhood  were  so  gratifying  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  and 
the  people  undertook  to  demonstrate 
through  a  five  years'  experiment  the 
possibilities  of  building  a  community 
in  all  the  phases  of   community  life. 

COMMUNITY   BETTERMENT  PROGRAM 

The  program  for  community  develop- 
ment has  been  three-fold:  religious,  ed- 
ucational and  economic.  The  three  de- 
velopments that  have  resulted  thus 
far  in  carrying  out  this  program  are 
the  community  church,  the  rural  high 
school,  and  the  dairy  movement.  Prom 
this  on  these  will  be  the  organized  agen- 
cies for  developing  their  respective  pha- 
ges of  community  life. 

During  each  of  these  four  summers 
the  whole  movement  has  been  brought 
to  a  grand  climax  in  an  eight  days'  tent 
meeting  for  the  presentation  of  matters 
of  community  interest.  It  was  in  this 
experiment  that  was  suggested  and  de_ 
veloped  the  "Community  Assembly" 
such  as  Mr.  Burr  is  conducting  in  many 
country  communities  in  the  state  this 
summer. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  PRESENT  PAGEANTS 

For  three  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  convocation  this  year  the  services 
of  Miss  Cora  Lanham,  pageant  leader  in 
the  rural  service  department  of  the 
agricultural  college,  has  been  secured, 
to  train  the  young  people  and  children 
in  self  expression  through  drama  and 
pageantry.  As  a  result  of  this  training, 
on  nearly  every  evening  of  the  convoca- 
tion one  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
presentation  of  a  drama.  There  were 
creditably  produced  "Birds  Christmas 
Carol",  "Little  Women",  "Engaging 
Janet",  "In  The  Vanguard",  and  on  the 
last  evening,  to  a  crowd  of  nearly  a 
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thousand  people,  the  pageant,  "The  Folks 
who  are  Building  Kansas". 

Through  these  plays  more  than  one 
hundred  people  received  about  one 
month's  training  in  expression.  With- 
out any  personal  expense  to  themselves. 
Also  during  this  time  State  Forrester 
Scott  led  the  boys  of  the  community 
on  two  hikes  through  the  woods, 
one  to  study  trees  and  the  other  to 
study  birds.  Those  who  followed  this 
whole  movement  through  this  summer 
are  about  to  conclude  that  this  attempt 
to  transplant  to  American  soil  the  Dan- 
ish folk  high  school  will  be  successful. 

One  day  was  given  up  quite  largely  to 
the  interests  of  the  women.  Miss  Louise 
Caldwell,  of  the  college  extension  divi- 
sion, conducted  a  class  in  home  econo- 
mics in  the  morning,  a  demonstration 
in  serving  light  home  refreshments  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Homes  of  a  Com- 
munity". 


The  lecturers  on  religious  topices  were 
all  pastors  of  Community  or  Federated 
churches  in  and  about  Kansas.  They 
were  H.  M.  Burr,  pastor  of  the  federated 
church  of  Chilhowee,  Mo.,  J.  T.  Sherman, 
pastor  of  the  federated  churches  of  Mar- 
ion, Kansas,  M.  W.  Baker,  pastor  of  the 
federated  churches  of  Russell,  Kansas, 
Chas.  A.  Richard,  pastor  of  the  commun- 
ity Association  of  Seneca,  Kansas,  and 
Dr.  W.  A.  Powell,  pastor  of  the  feder- 
ated churches  of  Ottawa,  Kansas.  These> 
men  were  together  in  conference  for 
three  days,  and  for  purposes  of  fellow- 
ship they  organized  "The  Association 
of  Community  Church  Workers",  with 
Chas.  Richard  as  president  and  Marion 
W.  Baker  as  secretary. 

The  citizens  of  the  Louisville  Com- 
munity demonstrated  that  their  move- 
ment is  not  wholly  selfish,  by  setting 
aside  the  first  day  of  their  Convoca- 
tion as  a  "World  Interest  Day".  Mr. 
Baghdigian,  an  Armenian  now  attending 


the  sta'te  agricultural  college,  gave  two 
addresses  on  that  day,  telling  of  the 
world  conflict  in  its  bearing  upon  Ar- 
menia. The  people  not  only  paid  him 
for  his  services,  but  contributed  a  sum 
of  money  to  send  to  the  sufferers  in 
his  native  land. 

LIVESTOCK  IMPROVEMENT 

The  live  stock  situation  in  the  com- 
munity was  dealt  with  by  Carl  P. 
Thompson  who  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  draft  horses,  and  A.  S.  Neale, 
who  has  been  assisting  in  the  bringing 
in  of  some  Holstein  cattle.  Both  of 
these  men  are  with  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  state  agricultural  college. 

Some  time  ago  three  men  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, George  Younge,  Frank  Fox 
and  Ernest  Kastner,  pooled  their  in- 
terests and  sent  Mr.  Younge  as  their 
representative,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Neale,  to  Wisconsin  to  choose  high  grade 
and  registered  Holstein  cows  for  use 
in  this  community.  They  shipped  in 
one  car  load  of  high  grade  and  regis- 
tered cows  and  a  registered  bull  and  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  changing  of  this 
neighborhood  into  a  Holstein  dairy  com- 
munity. 

On  this  trip  pictures  were  taken  of 
Holstein  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  and 
in  many  of  these  pictures  Mr.  Neale 
and  Mr.  Younge  were  shown  choosing 
the  cows  to  be  shipped.  At  the  Con- 
vocation Mr.  Younge  presented  these 
pictures  with  a  sterioptieon,  and  told  the 
neighbors  about  the  trip.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  the  Holsteins 
were  brought  to  the  big  tent  and  JVlr. 
Neale  gave  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  Holstein  breed.  A  number  of  men 
who  had  not  been  in  on  the  movement 
went  away  declaring  that  they  would 
have  a  part  in  the  next  shipment  of 
registered  cows  this  fall. 

A  farmer-neighbor,  Ed  Richey,  had 
the  pleasure  during  the  year  of  a  trip 
to  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  He 
had  taken  a  great  many  pictures  on  his 
trip,  and  slides  were  made  of  these  and 
presented  by  him  one  evening  in  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  California  and  the 
exposition. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  big  outing  school  called  the 
Convocation.  Others  were  the  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  camp  fire  girls,  the 
moving  pictures  every  night,  and  per- 
haps of  greatest  importance,  the  general 
get-together  spirit. 


u  nity  Of  Rural  Community 


THE  strength  and  service  of  any 
community  is  measured *by  unity 
of  purpose.  So  long  as  a  town  or 
rural  neighborhood  are  divided  by  sus- 
picion and  contrary  purposes  you  will 
find  progress  lagging  behind  the  local 
opportunity. 

So  much  of  organizing  in  the  past  has 
been  resultant  in  dividing  the  people 
rather  than  uniting  them.  It  is  a  mixed 
and  mooted  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  elements  of  a  rural  com- 
munity— whether  or  not  the  rural  banker 
and  the  rural  merchant  have  a  part  in 
an  agricultural  community  movement. 
There  are  those  who  ably  and  vigorously 
hold  that  none  but  the  farmer  should 
be  permitted  to  join  an  agricultural  or- 
ganization for  rural  betterment,  that 
the  lines  between  the  farm  and  the  town 
should  be  widened,  the  farming  interests 
and  the  country  town  interests  arrayed 
against  each  other. 

One  viewpoint  is  that  the  "rural  com- 
munity" includes  all  the  men  and  meth- 
ods of  production,  distribution  and  sup- 
ply— that  the  farmer  is  a  brother  of  the 
common  good  with  the  rural  banker  and 
merchant,  that  what  really  benefits  the 
farmer  will  benefit  the  banker  and  the 
merchant,  that  a  dollar  of  profit  coming 
into  the  neighborhood  will  directly 
or  indirectly  benefit  everybody  in  that 
community. 

The  rural  community  activity  at  its 
best  includes  the  farmer,  the  tenant,  the 
hired  man,  the  doctor  and  other  local 
professional  men,  the  merchant,  the 
banker  and  every  soul  that  believes  in 
making  the  community  a  happier  and 
better  place  to  earn  an  honest  living 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  rural  community  really  and  truly 
includes  the  country  bank,  the  country 
store,  the  country  town  school  and  every 
interest  of  town  and  country. 

In  the  first  family  that  ever  graced 
this  earth,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
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first  father  seems  to  have  gone  into 
the  retail  and  manufacturing  business. 
Cain  Junior  was  the  first  hardware  man. 

There  is  a  common  ground  of  mutual 
interest  between  the  retailer  and  the 
farmer,  and  disloyalty  and  failure  of 
cither  or  both  to  live  up  to  duty  has 
spelled  commercial  friction  and  trouble 
a-down  the  ages. 

"Community  development"  expresses 
the  common  ground  where  dealer  and 


producer  can  and  should  meet  for  mutual 
co-operation. 

Let  us  unite  to  foster  larger  efficiency 
along  all  lines  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural service,  agreeing  that  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  every  avocation  of 
life,  and  that  the  same  percentage  of 
skill  and  intelligence  will  be  found  in 
each  trade,  calling  or  profession,  and 
that  the  same  or  similar  amount  of  effi- 
ciency   can    be    discovered    among  all 


A SUMMER  meeting  of  Rago  Farmers'  Institute  at  Samuel  Kincrt's 
barn.  Ice  cream  and  cake  served  following  the  program.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  active  institute  organizations  in  the  state.  Even 
during  the  busy  season  such  meetings  as  the  one  shown  are  held,  and  only 
about  one-half  of  those  present  are  in  the  picture.  During  1915  twelve 
meetings  were  held.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  being  actively 
pushed  in  this  neighborhood.  Such  community  work  as  is  here  being 
conducted  will  help  to  unite  the  people  of  country  and  town  and  make  for 
real  progress. 


classes  of  all  sections  when  we  shall 
have  understood  all  phases  and  facts. 
Team  work,  free  from  pessimism,  will 
do  most  to  advance  any  cause  or  calling. 

Agriculture  has  the  largest  possi- 
bilities, and  upon  it  depends  all  lines  of 
business  finally,  and  the  farmer  certainly 
should  not  resent  or  misunderstand  why 
all  wide-awake  business  men  are 
anxiously  interested  in  helping  to  boost 
farming  and  country  life  conditions.  It 
is  a  near-sighted  banker  or  merchant 
who  fails  to  realize  that  the  profit  of 
the  farm  regulates  the  possible  revenues 
of  the  country  town. 

Any  law  that  especially  encourages 
more  profitable  farming  is  not,  in  result, 
class  legislation,  because  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  spells  the  advance- 
ment of  all  lines  of  business,  for  the 
farmer  feeds  and  clothes  the  world. 

When  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  measure 
of  co-operation,  then  and  there  you 
find  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  local 
troubles  in  community  co-operation  fade 
away,  then  and  there  you  will  discover 
the  dawning  of  the  better  day  in  com- 
munity advancement  to  the  degree  that 
every  citizen  is  boosting  for  what  every 
other  citizen  seeks — single-mindedness 
for  the  common  good — community  unity. 


In  the  wheat  variety  test*:  conducted 
in  Southeast  Kansas  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  district  agricultural  agent,  C. 
G.  Elling,  the  Miracle  wheat,  a  variety 
which  has  gained  considerable  promi- 
nence in  this  section,  usually  had  big 
heads,  but  did  not  develop  the  remark- 
able tilling  qualities  that  have  been 
claimed  for  it.  A  noticeable  and  detri- 
mental feature  of  this  variety  is  that 
it  has  a  weak  straw  and  falls  quickly. 
The  Red  Sea  and  Currel  appear  to  be  de- 
sirable varieties  of  those  extensively 
used  here,  while  the  new  college  variety 
and  Fulcaster  have  done  well. 
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TRACTORS    PLOW  DEEP 


Power  Farming 
es  Good  in 
S  t  iffe  s  t  Kind 
of  Field  Test 


PLOWING  such  soil  as  was  plowed 
at  Hutchinson  during  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstration  last  ■week 
would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility 
with  horses.  The  rule  was  that  the 
plows  must  go  down  six  inches  deep  and 
the  general  manager  and' his  corps  of 
assistants  enforced  this  rule  to  the  let- 
ter. They  also  watched  to  see  that  every 
plow-bottom  of  the  gang  used  was  set 
to  go  down  the  full  depth.  There  had 
been  no  rain  for  five  weeks  and  some  of 
the  ground  was  hardpan  and  would  have 
made  hard  plowing  even  under  favor- 
able moisture  conditions. 

"It  was  like  plowing  a  concrete  pave- 
ment," said  one  of  the  tractor  operators, 
and  yet  the  first  afternoon  of  the  dem- 
onstration a  125-acre  field  was  turned 
upside  down  six  to  eight  inches  deep  in 
about  two  hours  by  the  tractors  in  the 
test.    It  was  hot  and  dusty  but  it  fur- 


HEADQUARTERS    AT   TTIE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION  IN  HUTCHINSON   RESEMBLED  A  MAMMOTH 

CIRCUS  GROUNDS.  CUT  SHOWS  A  SMALL  SECTION  ONLY. — THE  HULLDOG  IS  TflE  SIGN  OF  THE 

AVERY  LINE. — ALL  COMPANIES  EXHIBITING  HAD    QUARTERS    SIMILAR    TO   THOSE    HERE  SHOWN" 


the  lever,  every  engine  humming  with 
suppressed  power. 

In.  the  middle  of  the  field  was  a 
mounted  man,  bearing  a  flag  in  his  hand. 
He  was  conspicuous,  for  in  all  that  quar- 
ter section  his  was  the  only  horse.  All 
else  was  motor  power. 

The  mounted  man  waved  his  flag  once, 


SCENES  LIKE  THIS  ALL  OVER  THE 
DIFFERENT  TRACTORS  SHOWN  AND 


FIELD. — ALMOST  TWO  HUNDRED 
EVERY  ONE  HAD  ITS  FOLLOWERS 


nished  just  the  kind  of  a  test  farmers 
wanted. 

Farmers  of  Kansas  know  more  early 
and  deep  plowing  should  be  done,  but 
year  after  year  they  are  confronted  with 
conditions  such  as  existed  in  this  dem- 
onstration field.  The  land  can  only  be 
plowed  when  in  ideal  condition  with  the 
average  amount  of  horse  power  available 
and  other  work  is  often  so  pushing  that 
the  plowing  cannot  be  done  when  the 
land  is  right.  The  result  is,  it  goes  un- 
plowed  or  can  only  be  plowed  at  some 
late  date  when  rains  have  come  and 
softened  it  so  the  horses  can  pull  the 
plows. 

It  needed  no  scientific  test  to  convince 
visiting  farmers  that  the  tractors  were 
up  against  the  real  thing  at  the  Hutch- 
inson demonstration,  but  dynamometer 
tests  were  made  each  day  so  visitors 
could  figure  just  how  many  pounds  each 
tractor  was  actually  pulling.  The 
mechanism  used  for  this  not  only  re- 
corded automatically  the.  pounds  of  pull 
required  to  move  the  plows  through  the 
soil,  but  the  number  of  feet  traveled, 
and  the  total  time  elapsed  in  minutes. 
From  this  the  horse  power  developed 
eould  be  readily  calculated. 

The  farmer  is  always  interested  in 
the  actual  pull  of  the  outfit.  The 
statement  that  a  tractor  develops  eight 
horsepower  on  the  drawbar  means  little, 
but  to  see  it  pulling  two  14-inch  plows 
in  soil  as  hard  asthat  plowed  at  Hutch- 
inson was  most  convincing. 

Wednesday  the  tests  showed  that  the 
14-inch  furrow  six  inches  deep  was  re- 
quiring a  pull  of  710  pounds  to  move 
the  plow.  It  would  have  taken  five  good 
big  horses  to  stand  up  under  such  a  pull 
all  day  long.  In  fact,  during  such  ex- 
treme heat  even  five  horses  could  not 
have  worked  all  day  long  at  the  usual 
plowing  gait,  exerting  that  amount  of 
pull.  A  horse  should  not  be  expected  to 
exert  more  than  one-tenth  of  his  weight 
for  an  all-day  pull. 

To  the  man  who  has  long  realized  the 
need  for  more  power  within  the  control 
of  his  hands,  the  lineup  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  public  demonstration  each 
afternoon  was  full  of  thrills. 

A  furrow  half  a  mile  long  marked  the 
starting  point,  and  lined  up  on  this, 
stretching  in  a  long  row,  were  the  com- 
peting tractors,  every  machine  at  the 
tape,  every  operator  with  his  hand  at 


twice,  thrice.  There  was  a  splutter  of 
explosions  all  along  the  half-mile  line, 
as  a  half-mile  stretch  of  gas  engines  be- 
gan popping  and  humming,  and  a  half- 
mile  line  of  tractors  plunged  forward 
pulling  gangs  of  plows  after  them. 

Each  outfit  had  a  certain  tract  of 
ground,  carefully  marked  off,  which  had 
to  be  plowed  six  inches  deep.  Thousands 
of  farmers  trailed  along  with  the  ma- 
chines, at  the  sides  or  behind,  watching 
the  plowing  of  each  one  and  passing 
judgment  as  to  which  was  making  the 
best  record.  Unmindful  of  the  heat  and 
dust,  they  tramped  through  the  plowed 
ground,  the  weeds  and  the  stubble,  all 
intent  on  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  ex- 
actly what  the  many  different  outfits 
could  do  in  such  hard  ground.  They 
were  not  mere  curiosity  seekers,  but 
men  hungry  for  knowledge  of  power 
farming  which  has  made  such  progress 
in  recent  years  that  only  by  means  of 
a  public  demonstration  of  this  kind 
could  the  thousands  learn  of  the  great 
advances  that  have  been  made. 

There  were  about  sixty  companies  ex- 
hibiting tractors,  the  number  shown  by 
each  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen.  In 
addition  there  were  a  number  of  com- 
panies exhibiting  engine  plows  and  other 
equipment.     Each   of   these  companies 


had  a  tent  in  which  to  house  its  exhib- 
its. This  tented  city  covered  a  teu- 
acre  field. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  all  these  ex- 
hibits was  the  special  effort  made  to 
show  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  all 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  tractors 
on  exhibition.  There  were  full  displays 
of  the  various  gears,  shafts  and  other 
parts  so  that  visitors  could  see  at  a 
glance  all  the  hidden  machinery.  En- 
gines having  parts  cut  away  to  show  oil- 
ing devices  and  other  features  in  oper- 
ation were  on  exhibition.  This  was  ap- 
preciated, for  farmers  who  are  consider- 
ing tractors  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  made.  Farmers 
have  had  much  experience  with  machin- 
ery and  are  quick  to  grasp  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  various  devices. 

The  tractor  men  are  not  trying  to  put 
something  over  on  the  farmer.  They 
are  developing  a  great  business — a  busi- 
ness that  will  eventually  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  still  further  increase 
his  efficiency.  Already  much  has  been 
accomplished  and  in  no  country  in  the 
world  is  the.  man  himself  producing  so 
much  as  in  this  country.  It  is  the  kind 
of  development  that  makes  for  better 
conditions  of  living  in  rural  communi- 
ties. The  use  of  the.  tractor  to  give  man- 
control  of  still  more  power  in  his  con- 
tests with  Nature  and  the  soil  is  but 
another  step  in  advance. 

The  spirit '  of  the  manufacturers  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement  by  a 
prominent  tractor  official: 

"Over  sixty  manufacturers  have  taxed 
their  ingenuity  to  produce  power  in  a 
multiplicity  of  forms.  Almost  every 
conceivable  idea  of  transmitting  powe.r 
is  now  before  you  in  this  great  exposi- 
tion. Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  see  as- 
sembled in  a  forty-acre  field  the  great- 
est achievement  of  modern  times. 

"Buy  your  tractor — it's  here  today. 
Look  them  over  carefully,  study  your 
own  requirements.  Study  the  possibility 
of  the  tractor  under  inspection.  Be  per- 
sistent and  patient — you  will  find  your 
tractor." 

The  same  sentiment  was  expressed  in 
different  words  by  many  of  the  earnest 
tractor  men  present.  "As  one  watches 
the  great  attendance  and  the  intense  in- 
terest manifested  in  this  exhibit,"  said 
fieorge  F.  Whltsett,  editor  of  the  Har- 
vester World,  "he  realizes  that  no  circus 
ever  attracted  as  many  people  and  no 
act  of  court  or  legislature  ever  inspired 
people  with  more  seriousness  than  this 
great  demonstration." 


TRACTORS  TURNED  TnREE  AND  FOUR  FURROWS  WITH  EASE  IN 
GROUND  SO  HARD  THAT  IT  WOULD  HAVE  REQUIRED  FIVE  BIG 
HORSES  TO  PULL  A  FOURTEEN-INCU  PLOW  SLX  INCHES  DEEP 


The  opinion  of  all  the  representatives 
of  the  tractor  companies  was  well 
summed  up  by  O.  S.  Wespe,  a  prominent 
Kansas  farmer  and  also  general  agent 
for  one  of  the  big  tractor  and  farm  im- 
plement companies,  when  he  said,  "The 
tractor  demonstration  has  passed  the  ed- 
ucational stage  and  is  now  a  business 
proposition  for  the  thousands  of  farm- 
ers who  are  ready  to  buy  tractors. 

"We  are  all  convinced  that  the  tractor 
is  here  to  stay  and  that  the  farmers 
will  henceforth  buy  tractors  in  the  same 
spirit  that  they  buy  binders  or  wagons. 

"Last  year  we  needed  the  Hutchinson 
demonstration  to  start  tractor  sales. 
This  year  we  did  not.  Our  heavy  sales 
last  year  did  not  begin  until  after  the 
Hutchinson  demonstration.  This  year 
we  have  already  delivered  more  tractors 
than  we  sold  all  last  year  put  together. 
This  proves  to  my  mind  not  only  that 
the  tractor  has  already  arrived,  but  that 
the  tractor  is  here  to  stay." 

The  people  are  interested  because  the 
coming  of  the  tractor  is  the  coming  of  a 
new  era  of  farming — an  era  which  will 
lessen  the  labor  and  cut  down  the  labor 
costs  of  farming.     Not  an  institution 


GENERAL  MANAGER  niLDEBRAND 
INSPECTING  DEPTH  OF  FX  THROWS 
r LOWED. —  ALL  TRACTORS  REQUIRED 
TO  PLOW  FULLY  SIX  INCHES  DEEP 


exists  but  will  be  benefited  by  this 
change  which  is  sweeping  across  the 
country. 

While  plowing  is  the  big  job  for  trac- 
tors on  Kansas  farms,  they  would  not 
be  profitable  investments  if  used  for 
plowing  alone.  As  one  tractor  man  said, 
"The  average  practical  farmer  is  look- 
ing for  a  tractor  that  will  do  all  the 
field  work — plowing,  harrowing,  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  mowing,  haying,  har- 
vesting— and  in  addition  run  a  feed 
grinder,  wood  saw,  pump,  silage  cutter, 
and  do  other  belt  jobs.  At  the  demon- 
stration it  was  apparent  that  manufac- 
turers were  recognizing  this  demand  for 
a  .tractor  that  would  do  many  different 
kinds  of  work.  Tractors  were  shown 
pulling  harrows,  drills,  packers,  manure 
spreaders  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Some  companies  have  so  designed 
their  machines  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
almost  any  kind  of  field  work.  Com 
was  being  successfully  cultivated  by 
some  outfits,  and  others  were  operating 
wheat  headers.  This  last  is  a  most  im- 
portant use  of  the  tractor  for  harvest- 
ing our  big  wheat  crop  which,  like  plow- 
ing, requires  an  immense  amount  of 
power  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  killing 
work  on  horses.  With  tractors  operat" 
ing  all  the  headers  and  binders,  harvest- 
ing will  move  forward  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  where  horses  must 
furnish  the  power. 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A    R  omance    of    tke    Moonstone     Canon  Trail 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert- In  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  wilh  envy 
and  decide  to  heat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased:  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  In  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man.  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  Is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
anil  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Loulso  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing.  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and.  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills.  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collin  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GIRL  WHO  GLANCED  BACK. 

AT  the  crossroads  in  the  valley  stood 
the  local  jail,  or  "coop,"  as  it  was 
more  descriptively  called.  Un- 
painted,  isolated,  its  solitary  ugliness 
lacked  even  the  squalid  dignity  com- 
monly associated  with  the  word  "jail." 
The  sun  pelted  down  upon  its  bleached, 
unshaded  roof  and  sides.  The  burning 
air  ran  over  its  warped  shingles  like  a 
kind  of  colorless  fire. 

The  boy  Collie,  half -dreaming  in  the 
suffocating  heat  of  the  place,  started  to 
his  feet  as  the  door  swung  open.  He  had 
heard  horses  coming.  They  stopped.  He 
could  hardly  realize  that  the  sunlight 
was  swimming  through  the  close  dusk  of 
the  place.  But  the  girl  of  Moonstone 
Canyon,  reining  Boyar  round,  was  real, 
and  she  smiled  and  nodded  a  greeting. 

"This  is  Mr.  Stone,  my  uncle,"  she 
said.   "He  wants  to  talk  with  you." 

With  a  glance  that  noted  each  un- 
lovely detail  of  the  place,  the  broken  iron 
bed,  the  cracked  pitcher,  and  the  un- 
speakable blankets,  Louise  touched-  her 
pony  and  was  gone. 

Collie  rubbed  his  eyes,  blinking  in  tho 
sun  as  he  stood  gazing  after  her. 

Walter  Stone,  standing  near  the  door- 
way, noted  the  lad's  clear,  healthy  skin, 
his" well-shaped  head  with  its  tumble  of 
wavy  black  hair,  and  the  luminous  dark 
eyes.  He  felt  an  instant  sympathy  for 
the  boy,  a  sympathy  that  he  masked 
with  a  business-like  brusquesness.  "Well, 
young  man?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Come  outside.    It's  vile  in  there."  _ 
Stone  led  his  pony  to  the  north  side 
of  the  "coop." 
Collie  followed. 

Away  to  the  west  he  saw  the  hazy 
peaks.  A  lake  of  burning  air  pulsed 
above  the  flat,  hot  floor  of  the  valley. 
Over  there  lay  the  hills  and  the  shade 
and  the  road.  .  .  .  Somewhere  be- 
yond was  Overland,  his  friend,  penniless, 
hunted,  hungry.    .    .  . 

"She  brung'you?"  queried  the  boy. 

"Yes.  I  have  seen  Tenlow,  the  sheriff. 
He  is  willing  to  let  you  go  at  my  re- 
quest. What  do  you  intend  doing,  now 
that  you  are  free?" 

"I  don't  know.   Find  Red,  I  guess." 

Walter  Stone  nodded.    "What  then?" 

"Ob,  stick  it  out  with  Red.  They'll 
he  after  him  sure  now.    Red's  my  pal." 

"What  has  he  done  to  get  the  police 
sifter  Iiirci?" 

"Nothin'.   It's  the  bunch." 

"The  bunch?" 

"Uhuh.  Them  guys  out  on  the  Mo- 
jave.  But  say,  are  you  workin'  me  to 
get  to  Red  and  get  him  pinched  again?" 

"No.  You  don't  have  to  answer  me. 
This  man  Red  is  nothing  to  me,  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  took  Miss  Lacharme's 
pony,  but  she  has  overlooked  that.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  might  care  to  ex- 
plain your  position.  Perhaps  you  had 
rather  not.  You  may  go  now  if  you 
wish." 

"Is  that  straight?" 

"Yes." 

For  several  tense  seconds  the  lad  gazed 
at  his  questioner.  Finally  his  gaze 
shifted  to  the  hills.  "I  guess  you're 
straight,"  he  said  presently.  "I  guess 
she  wouldn't  have  you  for  a  relation  if 
you  wasn't  straight." 

The  elder  man  laughed.  "That's  right 
— she  wouldn't,  young  man." 

"How's  the  sheriff  guy?"  asked  the 
hoy. 

"He's  getting  along  well  enough.  What 
made  you  ask?" 

"Oh,  nothin'.  I  hate  to  see  any  guy 
get  hurt." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  be- 
gin to  think  you  are  a  bigger  man  than 
he  is." 

"Me?"  And  Collie  flushed,  misunder- 
standing the  other's  drift.  "I  guess 
you're  kiddin'." 

"No,  I  mean  it.  Mr.  Tenlow  still 
seemed  pretty  hot  about  your  share  in 
this — er — enterprise.  You  seem  to  have 
no  hard  feelings  against  him." 

"Huh!  He  shouldn't  to  be  sore  at  me. 
I  didn't  spur  no  horse  onto  him  and  ride 
him  down  like  a  dog.  I  guess  Red 
would  V  killed  him  if  he'd  seen  it.  Say, 
nobody  got  Red,  did  they?" 

"I  haven't  heard  of  it.  How  did  this 
man  Red  come  to  pick  you  up?  You're 
pretty  young  to  be  tramping." 

"Cross  your  heart  you  ain't  tryin'  to 
oncer  Red?  You  ain't  tryin'  to  put  the 
Injun  sign  on  us,  are  you?" 

"No.  I  have  heard  all  about  the  Mo- 
}ave  affair — the  prospector  that  died  on 
the  track — and  the  arrest  of  Overland 
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Bed  at  Barstow.  You  told  my  niece  that 
this  Overland  Red  was  'square/  How 
did  you  come  to  be  mixed  up  in  it?" 

"I  guess  I'll  have,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
thing,  straight.  Red  always  said  that  to 
tell  the  truth  was  just  as  good  as  lyin', 
because  nobody  would  believe  us,  any- 
way. And  if  a  fella  gets  caught  tellin' 
the  truth,  why,  he's  that  much  to  the 
good." 

"Well,  I  shall  try  and  believe  you  this 
time,"  said  Stone.  "Miss  Lacharme 
thinks  you're  honest." 

"A  guy  couldn't  lie  to  her!"  said  the 
boy. 

"Then  just  consider  me  her  represen- 
tative," said  Stone,  smiling. 

Collie  squatted  in  the  meager  shade  of 
the  "coop." 

Walter  Stone,  dropping  the  pony's 
reins,  came  and  sat  beside  the  lad. 
There  was  something  in  the  older  man's 
presence,  an  unspoken  assurance  of  com- 
radeship and  sincerity  that  annulled  the 
boy's  tendency  to  reticence  about  him- 
self. He  began  hesitatingly,  "My  dad 
was  a  drinkin'  man.  Ma  died,  and  he' 
got  worse  at  it.  I  was  a  kid  and  didn't 
care,  for  he  never  done  nothin'  for  me. 
We  lived  back  East,  over  a  pawnbroker's 
on  Main  street.  One  day  pa  come  home, 
with  a  timetable.  He  sat  up  'most  all 
night  readin'  it.  Every  time  I  woke  up, 
he  was  readin'  it  and  talkin'  to  himself. 
That  was  after  ma  died. 

"In  the  mornin',  when  I  was  gettin' 
dressed,  he  came  over  and  says  to  take 
the  needle  he  had  and  stick  it  through 
the  timetable  anywhere.  I  was  scared 
he  was  goin'  to  have,  the  jimmies.  But 
I  took  the  needle — it  had  black  thread  in 
it — and  stuck  it  through  the  timetable. 
He  opened  the  page,  and  laughed  awful 
loud  and  queer.  Albuquerque  was  where 
the  needle  went  in.  He  couldn't  say  the 
name  right,  but  he  kept  look  in'  at  it. 

"Then  he  went  out  and  was  gone  all 
day  and  all  night.  When  he  come  back 
he  showed  me  a  whole  wad  of  money.  I 
says,  'Where  did  you  get  it?'  He  got 
mad  and  tells  me  to  shut  up. 

"That  day  we  got  on  a  train.  I  says, 
'Where  are  we  goin'?'  and  he  says  to 
never  mind,  and  did  I  want  some  pea- 
nuts. 

"We  kept  ridin'  and  ridin'  in  the  samo 
car,  and  eatin'  bananas  and  san'wiches 
and  sleepin'  settin'  up  at  nights.  I  was 
just  about  sick  when  we  come  to  Albu- 
querque. You  see,  that  was  where  the 
needle  went  through  the  timetable,  and 
dad  said  we  would  get  off  there.  He 
got  awful  drunk  that  night. 

"Next  day  he  said  he  was  goin'  to  quit 
liquor  and  make  a  fresh  start.  I  knowed 
he  wouldn't,  'cause  he  always  said  that 
next  mornin'.  But  I  guess  he  tried  to 
quit.    I  don't  know. 

"One  night  he  didn't  come  back  to  the 
room  where  we  was  stayin'  upstairs  over 
the  saloon.  They  found  him  'way  down 
the  track  next  day,  all  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  train." 

The  boy  paused,  reached  forward,  and 
plucked  a  withered  stem  of  grass  which 
he  wound  round  and  round  his  finger. 

Walter  Stone  sat  looking  across  the 
valley. 

"I  guess  his  money  was  all  gone,"  re- 
sumed the  boy.  "Anyhow,  'bout  a  year 
after,  Overland  Red  comes  along.  He 
comes  to  the  saloon  where  I  was  stayin', 
— they  give  me  a  job  cleanin'  out  every 
day, — and  he  got  to  talkin'  a  lot  of  stuff 
about  scenery  and  livin'  the  simple  life, 
and  all  that  guff.  The  bartender  got  to 
jawin'  with  him,  and  I  laughed,  and  the. 
bartender  hits  me  a  lick  side  the  head. 
Red,  he  hits  the  bartender  a  lick  side  of 
his  head — and  the  bartender  don't  get  up 
right  away.  'I'll  learn  him  to  hit  kids,' 
said  Red.  'If  you  learn  him  to  hit  'em 
as  hard  as  that,'  I  says  to  Red,  'then  it 
will  be  all  off  with  me  the  next  time." 

"'Docs  he  hit  you  very  often?'  said 
Red. 


"  'Whenever  he  feels  like  it,'  I  told 
him. 

"Red  laughed  and  said  to  come  on.  I 
was  sick  of  there,  so  I  run  away  with 
Red.  We  tried  it  on  a  freight  and  got 
put  off.  Red  had  some  water  in  a  can- 
teen he.  swiped.  It  was  lucky  for  us  he 
did.  We  kept  walkin'  and  goin'  nights, 
and  mebby  ridin'  on  freights  in  the  day- 
time if  we  could.  One  day,  a  long  time 
after  that,  we  was  crossin'  the.  desert 
again.  We  got  put  off  a  freight  that 
time,  too.  Wo  was  walkin'  along  when 
«e  found  a  guy  layin'  beside  the  track. 
Red  said  he  wasn't  dead,  but  was  dyin'. 
We  give  him  some  water.  Then  he.  kind 
of  come  to  and  wanted  to  drink  it  all. 
Red  said,  'No.'  Then  the  guy  got  kind  of 
crazy.  He  got  up  and  grabbed  Red.  I 
was  scared. 

"Red,  he  passed  me  the  canteen  and 
told  me  to  keep  it  away  from  the  guy 
because,  more  water  would  kill  him. 
Then  the  guy  went  for  Red.  TSe's  dyin' 
on  his  feet,'  said  Red.  'It's  his  last 
flash.'  And  he  tried  to  hold  the  guy 
quiet,  talkin'  decent  to  him  all  the  time. 
They  was  staggerin'  around  when  the 
guy  tripped  backwards  over  the  rail.  His 
head  hit  on  the  other  rail  and  Red  fell  on 
top  of  him.  Anyway,  the  guy  was  dead." 

Walter  Stone  shifted  his  position, 
turning  to  gaze  at  the  boy's  white  face. 
"Yes — go  on,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Red  was  for  searchin'  the  guy,  but  I 
says  to  come  on  before,  we.  got  caught. 
Red,  he  laughed  kind  of  queer,  and  asked 
me,  'Caught  at  what?'  Then  I  said,  T 
dunno,'  but  I  was  seared. 

"Anyway,  he,  went  through  the  dead 
guy's  clothes  and  found  some  papers  and 
old  letters  and  a  little,  leather  bag  with 
a  whole  lot  of  gold-dust  in  it.  Red  said 
mebby  five  hundred  dollars!" 

"Gold-dust?" 

"Uhuh!  Then  Red  was  scared.  He 
buried  the  bag  and  the.  papers  'way  out 
in  the  sand  and  made  a  mark  on  the  ties 
to  find  it  by." 

"Did  you  find  out  the  dead  man's 
name?"  asked  Stone,  glancing  curiously 
at  the  boy. 

"Nope.  We  just  beat  it  for  the  next 
station.  I  was  feelin'  sick.  I  give  out, 
and  Red,  he,  lugged  me  to  the  next  water- 
tank.  He  was  pourin'  water  on  me  when 
the  Limited  came  along  and  stopped,  and 
she  throwed  the  rose  to  us.  Red  told  me. 
about  it  after.  You  wouldn't  go  back  on 
a  pal  like  that,  would  you?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  that  I  should." 

"That's  me!"  said  the  boy.  "Then 
they  went  to  work  and  pinched  us  at 
Barstow.  Said  we  killed  the  guy  be- 
cause his  head  was  smashed  in  where 
he  hit  the  rails.  They  tried  to  make  Red 
say  that  he  robbed  the  guy  after  killin' 
him.  But  Red  told  everything,  except 
lie  didn't  tell  about  the  letters  and  the 
gold-dust.  They  tried  to  make  me  say 
it,  but  I  dassent.  I  knowed  they  would 
fix  Red  sure  if  I  did,  and  he  told  me  not 
to  tell  about  the  gold  if  they  did  pinch 
us." 

"They  let  you  go — after  the  police  ex- 
amination. They  how  is  it  that  the  au- 
thorities are  after  you  again?" 

"It's  the  bunch,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Them  guys  out  there  knowed  the  dead 
guy  had  a  mine  or  a  ledge  or  somethin' 
where  he  got  the  gold.  Nobody  was 
wise  to  where.  They  told  at  the  jail 
how  he  used  to  come  in  once  in  a  while 
and  send  his  dust  to  Los  Angeles  by  the 
express  company.  All  them  guys  like 
the  sheriff  and  the  station  agent  and 
all  the  people  in  that  town  are  workin' 
tryin'  to  find  out  where  the  gold  come 
from.  They  think  because  Red  and  me 
is  tramps  that  they  can  make  us  tell 
and  arrest  us  whenever  they  like.  But 
even  Red  don't  know,  unless  it's  in  tho 
papers  he  hid  in  the  sand." 

"That  sounds  like  a  pretty  straight 
story,"  said  Stone.  "So  you  intend  to 
stick  to  this  man  Red?" 


"Sure!  Would  you  quit  him  now, 
when  they're  after  him  worst?" 

"They  will  get  him  finally." 

"Mebby.  But  Red's  pretty  slick  at  a 
getaway.  If  they  do  pinch  him  again, 
that's  where  I  come  in.  I'm  the  only 
witness  and  the  only  friend  he's  got." 

"Of  course.  But  don't  you  see,  my 
boy,  that  your  way  of  living  is  so  much 
against  you  that  you  couldn't  really 
help  him?  A  man's  naked  word  is  worth 
just  what  his  friends  and  neighbors  will 
allow  him  for  it,  and  no  more." 

"But  ain't  a  guy  got  no  rights  in  this 
country  ?" 

"Certainly  he  has.  But  he  has  to 
prove  that  he  is  entitled  to  them,  by  his 
way  of  living." 

"Then  he's  got  to  go  to  church,  and 
work,  and  live  decent,  or  he  don't  get  a 
square  deal,  hey?" 

"But  why  shouldn't  he  do  that  much  ?" 

Collie  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  in- 
spected his  questioner  critically  from 
head  to  foot.  "I  guess  you're  right,"  he 
said  finally.  "I've  heard  folks  talk  like 
that  before,  but  I  never  took  no  stock. 
They  kind  of  said  it  because  they 
knowed  it.  I  guess  you  say  it  because 
you  mean  it." 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Stone  heartily. 
"Well,  here  comes  my  niece  with  the 
mail.  See!  Over  there  is  El  Camino 
Real,  running  north.  My  ranch  is  \ip 
there,  in  the  hills.  My  foreman's  name 
is  Williams.  If  you  should  ask  him  for 
work,  I  believe  he  might  give  you  some- 
thing to  do.  I  heard  him  say  he  needed 
a  man,  not  long  ago." 

Walter  Stone  cinched  up  the  saddle 
and  mounted  his  pony.  The  boy's  eyes 
shone  as  he  gazed  at  the  strong,  soldierly 
figure.  Ah,  to  look  like  that,  and  ride 
a  horse  like  that! 

Boyar,  the  black  pony,  clattered  up 
and  stopped.  "Hello,  folks!"  said  Louise, 
purposely  including  the  boy  in  her  greet- 
ing. 

Collie  flushed  happily.  Then  a  bitter- 
ness grew  in  his  heart  as  he  thought  of 
his  friend  Overland,  hunted  from  town 
to  town  by  the  same  law  that  protected 
these  people — an  unjust  law  that  they 
observed  and  fostered. 

"Well?"  said  Stone. 

Collie's  gaze  was  on  the  ground.  "I 
don'  know,"  he  muttered.  "I  don'  know." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you!"  And  the 
ponies  swung  into  that  philosophical  lope 
of  the  Western  horse  who  knows  his 
journey's  length. 

The  figures  of  the  riders  grew  smaller. 
Still  the  boy  stood  in  the  road,  watching 
them.  Undecided,  he.  gazed.  Then  came 
an  answer  to  his  stubborn  self-question- 
ing. Louise  glanced  back — glanced  back 
for  an  instant  in  mute  sympathy  with 
his  loneliness. 

Slowly  the  boy  turned  and  entered  tho 
jail.  He  folded  his  coat  over  his  arm, 
stepped  outside,  and  closed  the  door. 

Before  him  stretched  the  hot  gray 
level  of  El  Camino  Real,  the  road  to  the 
beyond.  From  it  branched  a  narrower 
road,  reaching  up  into  the  southern  hills, 
— on,  up  to  the  mysterious  Moonstone 
Canyon  with  its  singing  stream  and  its 
gracious  shade.  Somewhere  beyond, 
higher,  and  in  the  shadowy  fastness  of 
the  great  ranges  lay  the  Moonstone 
Ranch    .   .   .   her  home. 

"I  guess,  steppin'  up  smart,  I'll  be 
there  just  about  in  time  for  supper," 
said  the  boy.  And  whistling  cheerily,  he 
set  his  feet  toward  the  south  and  the 
Moonstone  Trail. 

CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  TEST 

After  a  week  of  weeding  in  the  vege- 
table garden,  Collie  was  put  to  work 
repairing  fence.  There  were  many  miles 
of  it,  inclosing  some  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  grazing  land,  and  the  cross- 
fencing  of  the  oat,  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  acreage.  The  fence  was  for- 
ever in  need  of  repair.  The  heavy  win- 
ter rains,  torrential  in  the  mountains, 
often  washed  away  entire  hillsides,  leav- 
ing a  dozen  or  so  staggering  posts  held 
together  by  the  wires,  tangled  and  sag- 
ging. Cattle  frequently  pullcl  loosened 
posts  from  the  earth  by  kneeling  under 
the  wire  and  working  through,  oblivious 
to  the  barbs.  Again,  "stock  gone  a  little 
loco"  would  often  charge  straight 
through  the  rigid  and  ripping  wire  bar- 
riers as  though  the  strands  were  of 
thread.  Posts  would  split  in  the  sun, 
the  staples  would  drop  out.  leaving  sag- 
ging spaces  which  cattle  never  failed  to 
find  and  take  advantage  of.  Trees  up- 
rooted by  the  rain  and  wind  would  often 
fall  across  the  fence. 

Altogether,  the  maintaining  of  a  serv- 
[ Continued  on  Page  Nine.] 
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Government  Investigates  Meat  Production 


THAT  meat  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  that  its  failure  to  do  so, 
combined  with  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  unit,  has  contributed  to 
higher  prices,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  all  over  the  world,  is  stated 
in  Part  I  of  the  exhaustive  report  on 
the  meat  situation  in  the  preparation  of 
which  specialists  in  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  engaged 
for  some  time.  This  country,  it  is  said, 
is  participating  in  a  world-wide  move- 
ment, and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
situation  Avill  undergo  any  radical  change 
in  the  immediate  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
a  gradual  growth  and  expansion  in  the 
world's  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork  which  may  or  may  not  equal  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  meat -eating  pop- 
ulation. 

In  America  this  gradual  expansion  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  already.  Between 
1007  and  3913  there  W&s  a  marked  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  last  two  years  this 
not  only  has  stopped  but  has  given  way 
to  a  perceptible  increase.  The  estimated 
number  on  farms  and  ranges  on  January 
1,  1916,  61,441,000,  is,  however,  still 
much  below  the  corresponding  figure  for 
1907,  72,534.000.  With  the  exception  of 
temporary  checks  due  to  losses  from  hog 
cholera,  there  has  been  in  recent  years 
a  persistent  increase  in  the  production 
of  swine.  On  January  1,  1916,  the  num- 
ber in  the  country  was  estimated  at 
68,000,000,  as  compared  with  58,200,000 
in  April,  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  sheep  declined  during  this 
period  from  52,500,000  in  1910  to  49,- 
200,000  in  1916.  As  the  decrease,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  cattle  and  swine,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  total  production  of  meat  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  but  that  this 
increase  is  not  yet  proportionate  to  the 
growth  in  population. 

The  available  supply  of  meat  would 
be  much  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the 
enormous  losses  caused  by  disease  and 
exposure.  With  sheep,  the  losses  from 
disease  have  been  about  the  same,  but 
from  exposure  much  larger.  With  swine 
the  relative  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  is 
perhaps  the  determining  factor  in  the 
annual  loss.  In  1894  this  was  as  low 
as  2,200,000,  but  in  1914  it  amounted  to 
7,000,000.  If  these  7,000,000  hogs  had 
been  saved,  it  is  said,  they  would  have 
produced  enough  meat  to  furnish  every 
family  in  the  United  States  with  forty 
pounds  of  pork. 

Despite  these  facts  the  United  States 
remains  the  greatest  meat-eating  as  well 
as  the  greatest  meat-producing  nation  in 
the  world.  Approximately  twice  as 
much  meat  is  consumed  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany  before  the  war,  and  the 
total  normal  consumption  in  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  is  less  than  in 
Germany.  The  per  capita  consumption 
is  also  far  greater  in  this  country  than 
anywhere  else  with  the  exception  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Our  own  exports  now  consist  largely 
of  pork  and  pork  products,  and  these  are 
derived  to  a  great  extent  from  corn.  In 
the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915  we  im- 
ported more  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
beef  and  mutton  than  we  exported  and 
more  beef  of  all  descriptions  was  im- 
ported in  1914  4han  was  exported.  In 
this  limited  respect  we  have  joined  the 
great  majority.  Practically  the  whole 
of  the  world's  export  trade  in  meat  is 
maintained  by  nine  countries  —  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Mex- 
ico (under  normal  conditions),  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. — 
Circular  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Keeping  Hogs  Healthy 

An  important  factor  in  making  a 
profit  from  hogs  is  to  keep  them  free 
from  disease.  A  single  outbreak  may 
sweep  away  all  the  profits  made  in  yenrs. 
Some  factors  in  keeping  free  from  dis- 
ease are  proper  sanitation,  good  methods 
io  feeding  and  keeping  free  from  lice  and 
worms.  Thin  crude  oil,  or  fuel  oil  is  the 
best  louse  and  nit  killer  I  know  of.  We 
may  keep  the  pigs  free  from  worms  by 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  mineral 
matter,  such  as  wood  ashes,  salt,  cop- 
peras and  glauber  salts.  The  best  way 
to  feed  them  is  in  a  self-feeder,  having 
each  article  in  a  separate  division.  Keep 


your  self-feeder  in  the  dry  and  let  your 
pigs  have  all  they  want  of  these  min- 
erals and  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
with  worms.  Since  cholera  is  responsible 
for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  losses  in 
swine,  I  believe  we  should  vaccinate  our 
hogs  when  occasion  demands  it.  If  we 
will  use  the  above  suggestions,  use  sani- 
tation about  our  premises,  good  feeding 
methods,  keep  the  lice  and  worms  away 
and  vaccinate  our  hogs  if  in  danger  of 
cholera,  we  will  not  lose,  through  dis- 
ease, much  of  the  profit  we  have  made  on 
our  hogs.  • 

Now  suppose  we  have  been  careful  in 
our  methods  and  have  produced  a  good 
crop  of  hogs.  Next  comes  the  very  im- 
portant item  of  selling  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Right  here  is  where  some  of 
us  lose  the  profit.  Producing  is  only 
one-half  of  the  game  disposing  of  it  to 
an  advantage  is  the  other  half.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  we  farmers  are  long 
on  production  but  short  on  selling  our 
products  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
should  give  this  subject  more  thought  and 
attention  than  we  do. — H.  B.  Waltek, 
Atchison  County. 


Crude  Oil  Kills  Hog  Lice 

Hog  lice  increase  very  rapidly  in  warm 
weather.  Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  on  the  body  of  the  hog,  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  apply  crude; 
oil.  This  can  be  done  with  a  brush  or 
by  tying  old  sacks  around  the  posts  in 
the  hog  lot  and  saturating  them  with 
crude  oil.  When  the  louse  bites,  the 
hog  rubs  that  spot  on  the  oiled  post  and 
the  trouble  is  soon  over. 

A  great  many  patented  hog  oilers  are 
also  on  the  market.  Any  of  the  coal  tar 
stock  dips  may  be  used  in  a  2  per  cent 
to  3  per  cent  solution  and  they  carry 
with  them  the  value  of  disinfection  in 
addition  to  killing  the  insect  pests. 
These  dips,  however,  cannot  be  put  on 
strong  enough  to  kill  all  the  lice  and 
nits,  so  a  second  or  third  dipping  eight 
or  ten  days  apart  is  necessary.  With 
crude  oil  the  nits  are  killed  by  the  first 
application. 

There  is  some  danger  in  covering  the 
entire  body  of  the  hog  with  crude  oil  on 
a  hot  day.  If  the  hogs  are  large  and 
fat  it  is  better  to  brush  half  the  hog 
one  day,  and  the  other  half  the  next 
day.  In  the  meantime  it  will  rub  in  the 
mud  and  dirt  sullicicntly  to  relieve  the 
danger. 

A  concrete  hog  wallow  is  a  great  com- 
fort for  hogs  and  will  help  destroy  in- 
sect pests.  This  should  be  made  in  the 
shade  and  should  be  about  twelve  inches 
deep,  four  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
accommodate  as  many  hogs  as  neces- 
sary. The  bottom  should  slope  upward 
toward  the  sides  so  that  the  hogs  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  out.  This 
wallow  should  be  filled  with  water  once 
or  twice  a  week,  and  in  this  water  may 
be  placed  some  of  the  coal  tar  dips,  or 
crude  oil,  to  disinfect  the  water  and  kill 
the  lice.  Such  a  wallow  will  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  during  the 
season. 


Pull  Pigs'  Tushes 

The  tusks  of  small  pigs  are  very  sharp 
and  while  fighting  over  their  feed  they 
frequently  lacerate  each  other  about  the 
mouth.  This  would  not  be  so  serious  if 
it  were  not  for  the  "bull  nose"  infection 
sometimes  found  in  the  pens. 

Injuries  inflicted  upon  each  other  by 
pigs  while  feeding  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable los3  to  the  Animal  Husbandry 
department  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station. 

Mr.  Gatewood,  who  has  charge  of  the 
hogs  on  the  station  farm,  attempts  to 
avoid  the  trouble  by  pulling  the  tusks 
of  the  pigs,  but  this  does  not  always 
keep  them  free  from  infection.  Bull 
nose  is  a  fatal  disease.  Once  the  hogs 
get  it  they  may  as  well  be  killed. 


Hog  Cholera  Checked 

There  was  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera 
in  Leavenworth  County  this  month,  for 
the  sixth  time  this  year.  Mr.  Ross  ad- 
vised immediate  vaccination  with  serum 
alone,  and  thorough  disinfection.  So  far 
this  year  not  a  single  case  in  this  county 
has  gone  further  than  the  original  farm. 
This  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
result  of  prompt  action  in  stamping  out 
h-  g  cholera  outbreaks. 


THE  NILSON  FARM  MACHINE 


Is  the  sensation  of  the  farming  industry.    Hundreds  of  farmers  who  saw 
Nilson  at  the  Hutchinson  Tractor  Show,  back  up  this  statement. 
THE   NILSON'S   WONDERFUL  PERFORM- 
ANCE  AT   HUTCHINSON    HAS  CLEARLY 
PROVEN  THAT  THIS  MACHINE  IS 
THE  BEST,   CHEAPEST  AND  MOST 
PRACTICAL  MACHINE 
FOR    THE  KANSAS 
FARMER. 


the 


MORE  THAN  A  TRACTOR 

What  it  will  do  for  you: 

It  plows.  Specially  constructed  to  take  side  hills,  hollows  or  suts  with- 
out trouble.  It  mows  hay  and  grain.  It  hauls,  dumps,  pulls  loads  from  five 
to  six  tons.  It  grinds  feed,  saws  wood,  does  any  kind  of  stationary  belt  work 
around  the  farm.  It  operates  threshing  machines,  seeders,  harvesters,  har- 
rows, mulchers,  disks,  corn  shellers,  hay  tools,  baling  presses,  road  rollers  and 
other  farm  implements. 

The  secret  of  this  great  machine  is  the  invention  of  creating  traction 
automatically. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  machine,  at  least  you  should  get 
complete  information  on  the  Nilson  at  once.  It  is  especially  designed  for 
any  farm — practically  no  up-keep  expense.  Easy  to  operate.  Its  simplicity 
and  light  weight  makes  it  easy  to  keep  in  order. 

We  cannot  tell  all  the  wonderful  features  of  this  machine  in  this  ad, 
but  write  today  for  complete  information,  which  will  be  sent  you  absolutely 
free  of  cost. 

THE  LA  CROSSE  LINE  OF  PLOWS 

Also  write  for  complete  information  on  the  famous  LaCrosse  tractor- 
drawn  implements.  The  LaCrosse  line  embraces  many  exclusive  features 
developed  as  a  result  of  a  careful  Study  of  the  farmer's  requirements,  having 
in  view  the  giving  of  long  service,  doing  the  most  efficient  work  and  at  the 
same  time  being  operated  with  the  least  possible  draft.  You  are  entitled  to 
know  about  the  most  successful  line  of  plows  in  the  market.  Write  us  now 
regarding  this  line,  asking  with  reference  to  any  details  not  fully  understood. 

AT  THIS  TIME  WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  GIVE  YOU  BOTTOM  PRICES 
AND  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  AND  TO  THE  FIRST  FIFTY  FARMERS 
ANSWERING  THIS  AD,  OUR  PRICES  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  STARTLING. 

If  you  want  to  save  dollars,  write 

SOUTHWEST  SALES  COMPANY 

WICHITA  KANSAS 


Campbell 

Manson 
says: 

"If  you  want 
to  Yloan-up[ 
money, 
clean  up 

your 
grain" 


It  Runs  Itself  ~ 


GREATEST  GRAIN  CLEANING  DEVICE 


Ev«»r  Invented       matter  how  many  bushels  of  grain  you  have,  you 

—no  bother— just  pour  m  your  grain!     Clean   all  your  wheat  and  other  small 
grains  (for  seed  and  for  market);  clean  all  your  grass  seed;  grade  your  seed  com 
next  season — and  pocket  just  about  double  the  usual  profitl 
Runs  Itself  S,°r---™-"?.'        ™*T!n±,:l}iae  runs  itself-has  complete  general 


purpose  one  and  a  half  liorse 
power  gas  engine  and  power  equipment.  Cleans, 
grades  and  separates,   all   at  one  operation,  any 
grain  or  grass  seed  on  your  arm. 

A  Sure  Money  Maker  /,°uanceaJ 

and  graded  seed — means  bigger  crops  arid  better  qual- 
ity.   You  can  clean  your  market  grain — top  price  is  the 
result — and  all  screenings  saved — no  getting  docked. 
Pl»pA  Tvial    1  am  wi!lir|£  to  ship  my  Chatham 
A  I  cc   x  i  idt  Motor  Mill  on  a  wide-open  30  days* 
trial — no  money  down. 

Liberal  Credit — Low  Price^yuascfoa^ 

lows:  first,  the  complete  motor  mill,  engine,  power  at- 
tachments, etc.;  second,  the  mill  and  power  at  I  ;ichments 
only  where  you  own  an  engine;  third,  the  regular  hand- 
power  Chatham  Mill  which  runs  as  smooth  and  easy  as  a 
bicycle.  My  terms  are  cash  or  credit.  My  prices  away  down. 
VK/^Jfp  Prkctstl  fnr  niy  erand  free  Book  on  How  to 
TV  i  lie  &  VF»i.c**iean  and  Grade  Grain — and  all  about 
my  line  of  Motor  Mills.  Hand-I'ower  Mills,  etc. 
Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  AR1,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Mpls. 


.  FREE  TRIAL 


A 


My  Wonderful  Motor  Mill 

/Ik  Now  Ready!! 

A    "%  %^  -J- 1  Tj  Is* 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.   Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  Instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Vriiis, 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $i  ■ 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.    Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F„  211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


ILO  NOW 


> 


August  5,  1<J1C 


mm 


The  Dickey  Silo 

is  salt-glazed  and  vitrified,  like  a  jug  or 
your  milk  crock.  Four  walls,  three  dead  air 
spaces.  Thirty  years  of  knowing  how  is  worked 
into  each  and  every  block.  We  give  you 
written  guarantee  to  protect  you. 

The  Dickey  Silo  is  the  kind  you  want  on  your 

farm;  because  it  will  last  forever.  No  paint — no  plaster 
needed  to  make  it  tight;  the  glaze  and  vitrification  (glass 
like)  takes  care  of  that. 

Buy  It  Now! 

Pay  Later 

Save  yourself  against  loss  of  crops  by  having 
Silo  ready  to  use  if  drouth  and  hot  winds  come. 

We  Can  SMp  at  Oiace 

We  can  send  you  an  experienced  mason  to  erect  the  Silo. 

Send  for  our  book  telling  why  the  Dickey  Silo— Salt- 
Glazed — Vitrified— is  better  than  all  other  kinds.  Read 
what  the  man  says  who  owns  one.  Compare  the  Dickey 
Glazed  Silo  with  al)  others.  If  you  do.  you  will  buy  the 
Dickey. 

Let  us  know  about  what  size  silo  you  want,  and  we 
Will  quote  you  prices.  Complete  instructions  with  blue 
prints  —  everything  you  need  to  begin  building  at  once, 

B3<cBc«y  C5ay  M%.  Co. 

202    silo  Dept.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 

I  act  FffjFPVAl*  Test  of  years  has  proven  the  strongly  re-in- 
■  WI^WI  force<i  Tiie  siio  to  De  tne  most  pL.rmanent, 
efficient  and  economical  Silo  in  use.  Cheapest  to  Install.  Freedom, 
from  Trouble.  No  repairing-  or  upkeep.  No  painting.  No  blowing  in 
or  blowing  down.    No  cracking.    No  rusting  or  rotting.    No  freezing. 

Write  today  for  information — prices. 
Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us.     Tou  will  get  the  information  by 
return  mail.     Get  started  on  jour  silo  NOW.     Prices:     12x30,  $169; 
14x30,  $198;  16x35,  $224;  1.8x35,  $242;  20x40,  $313. 

511  R.  A.  LONG  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


National  Tile  Silo  Company 


I  expect  to  build  a  6ilo  about  tons  capacity. 


In  diameter  by  feet  In  height,  about  the  month  of. 

Please  send  me  information  arid  prices. 


NAME   ADDRESS. 


|MM  CURED  OR 
eaiCS  MONEY  BACK 


Baird's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
'  If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

B AITCD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 


Seed  Wheat  $1-35  Bushel 

Pure  Varieties  Grown  for  Seed  Purposes. 

Superior  to  all  other  varieties  of  Seed 
Wheat.  Excels  all  other  varieties  in  yields 
and  hardiness.  Write  for  descriptive  price 
list  of  hard  and  soft  varieties  of  Winter 
Wheat.  Also  Rye,  Timothy,  Clover  and  Al- 
falfa. Highest  grades  and  lowest  prices. 
We  save  you  money  on  every  purchase. 
Write  today. 

BATKKIN  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah.  Iowa 


■IB  FORD  TRACTOR 


Order  Now—  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

A  tractor  that  has  proved  what  It  can  do.  It  has  been 
£lven  the  acid  lest".  Simple  -  Strong  Durable.  It 
meets  your  every  requirement.  The  most  popular,  low- 
priced,  serviceable  tractor  on  the  market.  Built  up  to  a 
standard  al  a  RIGHT  PRICE.  A  Tractor  designed  for 
years  ol  service  Write  lor  complete  description  and 
our  Introductory  Offer  to  Agents.. 

THE  FORD  T.RACTOR  COMPANY 

2622  University  Ave.  S.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


SAVE  THE  STRAW 


A TON  of  wheat  straw  contains  ten 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  pounds  of 
phosphorous,  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  potash.  These  three  are  the  main  con- 
stituents of  a  fertilizer.  Six  years  ago 
these  elements  were  worth  $2.58.  Since 
then  they  have  greatly  increased  in  price 
and  some  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
price. 

The  amount  of  wheat  straw  burned 
the  United  States  in  1914  was 
14,357,000  tons,  or  a  total  of  all  straw, 
including  oat,  barley,  rye,  atid  rice,  of 
17,613,000  tons,  according  to  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
This  straw,  in  1914,  was  estimated  to 
be  worth,  on  an  average,  $3.71  a  ton  for 
feeding  purposes.  Some  of  this  straw 
being  worth  more  than  others,  such  as 
rice  and  oat,  was  not  burned  or  wasted 
to  such  a  great  extent.  The  total  value 
of  all  this  straw  that  was  burned  was 
valued  at  $50,533,760. 

This  is  an  economic  waste  that  has 
no  excuse.  Although  the  soil  of  Kansas 
is  now  fertile,  the  time  is  but  a  few 
years  distant  when  every  acre  of  the 
Kansas  soil  will  need  replenishing  with 
some  kind  of  a  fertilizer.  Where  a  farm 
is  planted  to  small  grain  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  in  succession  the  loss  of 
organic  matter  is  from  32,000  to  50,000 
pounds  an  acre.  Unless  some  of  this 
organic  matter  is  replaced  in  some  form 
the  yielding  qualities  of  the  land  will 
become  materially  lessened.  The  amount 
of  manure  produced  on  the  average  each 
year  will  not  entirely  replace  this  loss 
of  fertility.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add 
commercial  fertilizers  just  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  Eastern  states  and  in  the 
foreign  countries.  Then  why  so  much 
straw  allowed  to  go  up  in  smoke  when 
it  is  so  valuable  as  a  fertilizer?  The 
replacing  of  the  straw  on  the  land  will 
help  to  keep  up  the  fertility  for  several 
years  yet. 

Straw  will  also  keep  the  soil  from 
blowing  away  so  bad  in  sections  of  the 
state  where  this  is  a  common  occurrence. 
The  straw  is  spread  on  the  ground  and 
disked  into  the  soil.  This  practive  will 
not  only  keep  the  soil  from  blowing 
but  will  also  hold  the  snow  on  the  land. 
Farmers  who  have  tried  this  use  of 
straw  report  it  a  most  valuable  asset 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  wheat. 

The  feeding  value  of  straw  is  an  im- 
portant item.  This  is  well  shown  in  a 
recent  bulletin  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  Hays, 
Kansas,  also  its  feeding  value  has  been 
demonstrated. 

"To  bring  these  straws  up  to  their 
real  value  on  the  farm,"  says  the  govern- 
ment bulletin,  "would  necessitate  their 
being  fed  or  used  as  bedding  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  The  gain  which 
accompanies  this  feeding  because  of  in- 
creased soil  fertility  can  hardly  be  calcu- 
lated, but  needless  to  say  it  would  be 
enormous.  Of  all  systems  for  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility,  none  is  so  practical 
or  as  easily  available  as  that  of  feeding 
live  stock. 

"The  economical  feeding  of  cattle 
neccessitates  the  use  of  large  amounts 
of  roughages.  Experiment  stations  have 
found  no  more  efficient  way  of  utilizing 
roughage  than  through  cattle.  Consider- 
ing these  factors  in  all  their  phases  it 
seems  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  sys- 
tems of  crop  growing,  permanent  soil 
fertility,  and  cattle  feeding  are  inter- 
dependent. 

"The  total  production  of  grain  straw 
in  the  United  States  in  1914  is  estimated 
at  about  120,000,000  tons,  or  an  average 
of  1.14  tons  per  acre  from  105,406,000 
acres  producing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  flax,  and  buckwheat.   At  an  average 


value  of  $3.71  a  ton,  the  total  value  of 
this  straw  would  be  $446,000,000.  The 
magnitude  of  the  annual  output  of  straw 
may  be  appreciated  when  these  figures 
are  compared  with  the  total  production 
of  cultivated  hay,  which  in  1914  was 
estimated  at  70,071,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  there  is  about  one  and  two-thirds 
as  much  straw  as  cultivated  hay  pro- 
ruced  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  straw  as  given  above  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  value  of  such  crops 
as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  cotton. 

"Of  this  total  production  of  straw  it 
was  estimated  that  about  55  per  cent 
(17,613,000  tons)  was  burned,  8  per 
cent  (9,212,000  tons)  was  plowed  under 
or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  Grapes 

H.  N.  R.,  Republic  county,  writes  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  his  grapes.  He  has 
three  rows.  They  were  all  mulched  with 
straw  early  in  the  spring  and  two  rows 
seem  all  right,  but  the  third  row,  an 
early  variety,  has  made  little  growth 
and  the  leaves  are  of  a  sickly  yellowish 
color.  The  grapes  hang  exposed,  there 
being  few  leaves  to  cover  them. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  Prof. 
Albert  Dickens  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   He  says : 

"I  think  your  grapes  are  affected  with 
powdery  mildew.  This  fungous  disease 
is  much  more  prevalent  on  some  varieties 
than  on  others,  but  practically  all  varie- 
ties are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  affected. 

"The  most  satisfactory  measure  of 
control  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  well  formed 
and  at  intervals  of  from  two  or  three 
weeks  according  to  the  weather  con- 
ditions, until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
The  most  satisfactory  formula  to  use 
for  this  purpose  is  the  3-4-50  mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  copper  sulfate,  Blue  Vitriol 
or  Blue  Stone,  stone  lime  and  water. 
It  can  be  purchased  ready  mixed  in  as 
small  as  one  pound  packages." 

Two-Row  Tools 

J.  B.,  of  Nebraska,  asked  in  Kansas 
Farmer  of  July  22  if  it  is  advisable  to 
use  two-row  tools,  such  as  listers  and 
cultivators,  on  rolling  land.  The  ques- 
tion is  certainly  pertinent  and  needs 
thoughtful  consideration  among  all 
farmers.  From  years  of  observation  and 
experience  it  is  quite  well  settled  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion that  the  lister  should  have  no  place 
among  the  implements  of  the  farmer 
whose  farm  is  rolling,  or  at  least  not  be 
extensively  used.  The  two-row  lister, 
however,  will  do  beautiful  work  where 
any  other  lister  will,  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  two-row  cultivator. 

The  most  successful  corn  raisers  are 
those  who  thoroughly  plow  their  ground. 
This  can  be  done  leisurely  along  late  in 
the  fall  and  in  early  spring  when  there 
is  nothing  else  seriously  pressing.  With 
this  preparation  when  the  rush  of  work 
begins,  take  a  loose  ground  lister,  which 
is  just  simply  a  corn  planter  with  large 
disk  blades,  to  throw  out  the  furrows. 
At  a  time  when  there  was  no  rush  of 
work,  we  have  expended  and  used  a  little 
more  power  in  the  preparation  of  our 
ground  by  this  method,  but  I  am  sure 
the  farmer  so  doing  will  be  amply  re- 
warded for  such  expenditure. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  rush  of 
work  with  a  two-row  planter  instead  of 
a  two-row  lister.  Four  horses  will  plant 
more  acres  in  a  day  with  the  planter 
than  six  will  with  a  two-row  lister — a 
saving  of  50  per  cent  of  power.  After 
we  are  done  planting  and  ready  for  cul- 


THIS  8-16  TRACTOR  is  being  shown  operating  a  manure  spreader  on 

PLOWED  GROUND.  GREAT  INTEREST  BEING  TAKEN  IN  SPREADING  MANURE 

AND  STRAW.  USE  OF  THE  TRACTOR  MAKES  POSSIBLE  MORE  RAPID  WORK 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


ItSveptThefieWAtHutchinsoii ! 


The  Bates  Steel  Mule  repeated  its  sweeping  victory  of  last  year  at  the  great  tractor 
demonstration  just  finished  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Hundreds  of  farmers  came,  saw 
and  were  convinced  that  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  was  the  only  real  "one-man"  machine  built,  and 
that  they  could  do  m«re  different  farm  jobs  with  it  more  days  a  year  than  any  other  tractor  shown. 
Great  as  were  the  sales  last  year,  the  number  of  buyers  of  Bates  Steel  Mules  was  even  greater  this  year. 


PATENTS  PENDING 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF 


will  pull  three  plows  through  any  kind  of  soil,  wet  or  dry.  If  you  raise  small  grain 
then  you  need  a  Bates  Steel  Mule,  especially  at  harvest  time.  You  can  harvest 
40  to  80  acres  a  day  with  it  and  use  only  one  man  for  both  tractor  and  binder. 


GET  THE  FACTS 

Before  you  make  the  first  move  toward  buying  any  tractor,  get 
the  big  bundle  of  pictures  and  facts  about  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 
A  postal  brings  you  a  complete  set.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  BANTLEY 

1735  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  M<& 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Distributor 


Burns  Kerosene 


Pulls  Three  Plows  Anywhere 


""SSSS/S  Jo1***  *>a  Tractor  Company  lS£gg££r* 


tivation,  it  requires  a  lister  cultivator 
to  follow  the  listed  corn,  and  four  horses 
if  we  use  the  two-row  tool.  On  the  corn 
planted  with  the  furrow  openers  three 
horses  with  a  harrow  will  take  three 
rows  at  a  time  in  place  of  two — a  saving 
of  25  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  in  effi- 
ciency— and  the  corn  can  be  harrowed 
two  or  three  times.  Harrow  the  corn 
until  it  becomes  too  large,  then  take  a 
two-row  cultivator  of  the  lighter  type, 
or  any  kind  that  three  horses  will  han- 
dle and  do  it  fast.  I  know  farmers  who 
have  followed  out  some  such  method  that 
actually  get  enough  more  corn  per  acre 
to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  cultivating, 
planting  and  gathering.  I  know  one 
farmer  who  claims  he  got  twenty  bushels 
more  per  acre  from  such  methods  than 
he  did  from  the  old  method. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  in 
these  boys'  contests  a  marvelous  yield 


is  frequently  reported  and  apparently 
never  duplicated  on  a  large  scale.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  shining  sun  why 
a  farmer  could  not  produce  as  large 
yields  if  he  would  as  thoroughly  till  a 
large  tract  as  the  boys  do  the  small 
tract. 

The  future  seems  to  forecast  that  we 
must  pay  better  wages  for  farm  help, 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  must  be 
more  efficient.  The  more  efficient  and 
complex  machinery  is  coming  on  the 
farm  just  as  sure  as  the  large  railroad 
engine  hauling  its  mile  of  freight  cars 
has  superseded  the  small  one.  The  man 
on  the  farm  who  studies  his  methods 
arlfl  those  of  his  neighbors  with  the  idea 
of  greater  efficiency  of  labor  and  power 
is  the  successful  man  of  the  future. 
Method  and  system  must  take  the  place 
of  a  haphazard  guess.— V.  V.  Akin, 
Riley  County. 


OVERLAND  RED 


(Continued  F; 


age 


Six) 


lceable  fence-line  on  a  well-ordered  ranch 
necessitates  eternal  vigilance. 

The  Moonstone  Rancho  was  well  ordered 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Walter 
Stone's  foreman,  "Brand"  Williams.  Wil- 
liams was  a  Wyoming  cowman  of  the  old 
school;  taciturn,  lean,  sinewy. 

Some  ten  years  before,  Williams,  seeking 
employment,  had  ridden  over  the  range  with 
Stone.  Returning,  the  cowman  remarked 
disconsolately,  "I  like  your  stock,  and  I'll 
tie  to  you.  But,  say,  It's  only  playln'  at 
ranchln'  on  twenty  thousand  fenced.  I  was 
raised  in  Wyoming." 

"All  right,"  Stone  had  replied.  "Play 
hard  and  we'll  get  along  first  rate." 

Every  inch  of  Brand  Williams'  six  feet 
was  steeped  In  the  astringent  of  experience. 
He  played  hard  and  prospered,  as  did  his 
employer. 

Collie  stood  awaiting  the  foreman's  in- 
structions. 

"Ever  mend  fence?"  asked  Williams. 
"Nope." 

"Good.  Then  you  can  learn  right.  Go 
rope  a  cayuse — get  some  staples  and  that 
leetle  axe  in  my  office,  and  go  to  It.  There's 
plenty  fence." 

The  "Go  rope  a  cayuse"  momentarily 
staggered  the  boy,  but  he  went  silently  to 
the  corral,  secured  a  riata,  and  by  puzzling 
the  playful  ponies  by  his  amateur  tactics  he 
finally  entangled  "Baldy,"  a  white-faced 
cow-pony  of  peaceful  mien  but  uncertain 
disposition. 

Williams,  watching  the  performance,  laz- 
ily rolled  a  straw-paper  clgaret. 

Snubbed  to  the  post,  bridled  and  saddled 
awkwardly,  Baldy  gave  no  outward  sign  of 
his  malignant  inward  intent  of  getting  rid 
of  the  lad  the  minute  he  mounted. 

Williams  slowly  drew  a  match  across  his 
sleeve  from  elbow  to  wrist,  ending  with  a 
flame  that  was  extremely  convenient  to  his 
clgaret.  He  wasted  no  effort  at  anything. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  met  a  yawn  half- 
way, but  only  gave  In  to  It  when  actually 
obliged  to.  Collie  climbed  Into  the  saddle 
and  started  for  the  corral  gate.  He  arrived 
there  far  ahead  of  the  horse.  He  got  to  his 
feet  and  brushed  his  knees.  The  pony  was 
humping  round  the  corral  with  marvelous 
agility  for  so  old  a  horse. 

"He  never  did  like  a  left-handed  man," 
said  Williams  gravely.  "Next  time  get  on 
him  from  the  other  side,  and  see  if  he  don't 
behave.  Hold  on;  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Let 
him  throw  a  few  more  jumps,  then  he'll 
quit  for  today  most  likely.  And  say,  son, 
If  he  does  take  to  buckin'  with  you  again, 
don't  choke  that  saddle  to  death  hangin' 
on  to  the  horn.  Set  up  straight,  lean  a 
little  back,  and  clinch  your  knees.  You'll 
Bet  piled,  anyhow,  but  you  might  as  well 
start  right." 

The  boy  approached  the  horse  again,  se- 
cured the  dangling  reins,  and  again  mounted. 
Baldy  was  as  demure  as  a  spinster  la 
Church.     He  actually  looked  pious. 

Collie  urged  the  pony  toward  the  gate. 
Baldy  reared. 

"A  spade   bit  ain't   made   to  pull  teeth 


with,  although  you  can,"  said  Williams. 
"Baldy's  old,  but  his  teeth  are  all  good  yet. 
Just  easy  now.  Ride  In  your  saddle,  not  on 
your  reins.  That's  It!  And  say,  kid,  I 
would  'a'  got  them  staples  and  that  axe 
before  crawlin'  the  hoss,  eh?" 

Collie  flushed.  He  dismounted  and  walked 
to  the  foreman's  office.  When  he  returned 
to  the  corral,  the  horse  was  gone.  Williams 
still  sat  on  the  corral  bars  smoking  and 
gazing  earnestly  at  nothing. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  stable  Collie  saw 
the  pony,  his  nose  peacefully  submerged  in 
the  water-trough,  but  his  eye  wide  and  vigi- 
lant. The  boy  ran  toward  him.  Baldy 
snorted  and,  wheeling,  ran  back  into  the 
corral,  circled  it  with  an  expression  which 
said  plainly.  "Let  us  play  a  little  game  of 
tag,  in  which,  my  young  friend,  you  shall 
always  be  'It.'  " 

Again  Collie  tried  to  rope  the  pony. 

"Want  any  help?"  asked  Williams,  as  he 
slid  from  the  corral  bars  to  the  ground. 

"Nope."  And  Collie  disentangled  his  legs 
from  an  amazing  contortion  of  the  riata  and 
tried  to  whirl  the  loop  as  he  had  seen  the 
cowmen  whirl  it. 

"Hold  on,  son!"  said  Williams.  "You 
mean  right,  but  don't  go  to  rope  him  with 
the  saddle  on.  If  you  looped  that  horn,  he, 
like  as  not,  would  yank  you  clean  to  Cala- 
basas  before  you  got  your  feet  out  of  that 
mess  of  rope  you're  standin'  in.  Anyway, 
you  ain't  goin'  to  Calabasas;  you're  due  up 
the  other  way." 

Collie  was  learning  things  rapidly,  and, 
better  still,  he  was  learning  In  a  way  that 
would  cause  him  to  remember. 

Williams  spoke  sharply  to  the  pony. 
Baldy  stopped  and  eyed  the  foreman  with 
vapid  inquisitiveness.  "Now,  son,  I  got 
three  things  to  tell  you,"  and  the  foreman 
gathered  up  the  reins.  "First — keep  on 
keepin'  your  mouth  shut  and  tendin'  to 
business.  It  pays.  Second — always  drop 
your  reins  over  a  hoss's  head  when  you  get 
off,  whether  he's  trained  that  way  or  not. 
And  last — always  figure  a  hoss  thinks  he 
knows  more  than  you  do.  Sometimes  he 
does.  Sometimes  he  don't.  Then  he  won't 
fool  you  so  frequent,  for  you'll  be  watchin' 
him.  I  wouldn't  'a'  said  that  much,  only 
you're  a  tenderfoot  from  the  East,  I  hear. 
If  you  was  a  tenderfoot  from  the  West,  you 
would  'a'  had  to  take  your  own  medicine." 

Collie's  shoulder  was  lame  from  his  fall 
and  was  becoming  stiff,  but  he  grinned 
cheerfully,  and  said  nothing,  which  pleased 
Williams. 

The  foreman  leveled  his  slow,  keen  eyes 
at  him  for  a  minute.  "You'll  find  a  spring 
under  the  live-oaks  by  the  third  cross-fence 
north.  Reckon  you'll  get  there  about  noon. 
Keep  your  eye  peeled  for  fire.  I  thought  I 
seen  somebody  up  there  as  I  come  across 
from  the  corral  early  this  mornin'.  We 
come  close  to  burnin'  out  here  once,  account 
of  a  hobo's  fire.  Understand,  if  you  ketch 
anybody  cantelopin'  around  a-foot,  you  just 
ride  'em  off  the  range  pronto.  That's  all." 
[To  be  Continued.] 


Stanolind  Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil 

is  the  product  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  (Indiana). 
That's  sufficient  certificate  of  character  in  itself. 
It  is  produced  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  men  who  have 
made  a  life  study  of  lubrication. 

It  is  made  expressly  for  gas  engine  tractors  where  kero- 
sene is  used  for  fuel. 

It  is  equally  efficient  for  stationary  gas  engines  as  well 
as  for  lubricating  bearings  of  all  types  of  harvester  mach- 
inery and  heavy  gearings  of  tractors. 

Minimizes  Friction  and  Repair  Expense 

It  maintains  the  correct  lubricating  body  even  at  extremely  high 
temperature. 

It  adds  power  and  life  to  your  engine. 
It  does  away  with  scored  cylinders. 
It's  an  oil  of  great  durability. 

ft's  use  means  perfect  lubrication  and  that's  the  secret  of  efficiency 
in  all  tractors.  Don't  practice  false  economy.  Inferior  lubricating 
oil  means  gross  extravagance  in  the  end. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 

92  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


I  I^GrayTOractor  1 


With  The  Wipe  Drive  Drum 


Model  "A" 
8,000  Lbs. 
20-35  H.P. 


Model  "B" 
5,500  Lbs. 
15-25  H.  P. 


At  Hutchinson  As  Well  As  on 
the  Fields  of  Every  User,  the 
Gray  Proves  to  Be  the  Best  "Buy" 

QL'R  claims  that  the  Gray  does  the  widest  range  of  farm 
w    work  and  is  of  the  highest  quality  construction  were 
fully  substantiated  at  Hutchinson.     We  want  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   prove   on    your   farm   that   it  is   the  most 
economical  tractor  for  you  to  buy. 

Use  the  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 

Gray  Tractor  Mfg.  Company 

Power  Farming  Engineers 


—       1034  Marshall  St.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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P.O.  


S      Gray  ■ 

/       Tractor  ■ 
,         Mfg.  Co.  ■ 

1034  Marshall  ■ 
S  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  2 
Please  Bend  me  infor-  H 
matlon   on   the  Gray,  | 
and  oblige. 
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What  is  the  Farmer 
Telling  the  Dealer  About 

"OLD  BEN"  Big  Lump  Coal 

For  Threshing  and  Home  Use? 


For  the  Best  Answer  Before  Oct.  1st.  $50.00 

"    "  2nd.  best  "       "      "     "  $25.00 

9    "  3rd.     "    "       "      "     "  $10.00 

*    "  Next  25  Best  Answers,  each  4?  1.00 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  the  Coal 

Send  Your  Replies  to 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION 

1119  McCormick  BIdg.  Chicago,  111. 


How  do  You  Fill  Your  Silo? 


f^OKN — always  a  wonderful  crop— -is  more  of 
a  king  each  year.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  since  ensilage  is  proving  so  cheap  and  economical 
a  feed.  More  and  more  we  realize  the  extra  profits  in 
the  all-year-'round  use  of  green  fodder. 

In  the  same  proportion  International  ensilage  cutters 
have  grown  popular.    Here  are  some  International  big  points. 

There's  the  famous  special  concave  knife,  with  inward  shear 
cut,  cutting  at  outer  edge  first,  hence  the  greatest  volume  is  cut 
near  the  shaft  with  least  power.  The  handy  knife  grinder  that 
is  always  on  the  machine  grinds  one  of  the  two  sets  of  knives 
while  the  other  is  working.   It's  a  water  stone,  leaving  the  tem« 

Eer  in  the  knives.  Perfect  adjustment  of  knife  blades  to  cutter 
ar  can  always  be  maintained,  saving  power  and  doing  good; 
work.  Heavy  channel  steel  frame,  trussed,  hot  riveted,  so  that 
working  parts  can't  get  out  of  line.  Self-feed  keeps  cutting 
always  even;  silage  may  be  cut  in  various  lengths.  Blower  pipe 
is  adjustable  to  any  angle;  silage  may  be  delivered  to  a  silo  of 
any  height.    Full  equipment  of  safety  devices. 

These  features  make  the  International  the  best  to  buy.  See  tho 
dealer  who  sells  them.  Write  to  us  for  the  interesting  booklet, 
"A  Silo  for  Every  Farm." 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Dearing    McCormick    Milwaukee    Otborne  Piano 


Study  Cost  of  Production 


COST  of  production  is  an  important 
factor  in  figuring  profits.  The  man 
selling  cream,  as  a  rule,  lays  great 
stress  on  the  price  he  receives  for  butter 
fat.  So  much  stress,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  cow  milking  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  price  received  for  the 
product.  It  is  right  that  the  farmer 
should  sell  his  butter  fat  where  he  can 
get  the  most  for  it.  If  he  sells  200 
pounds  of  butter  fat  from  a  cow  per 
year  at  30  cents  instead  of  25  cents,  he 
has  realized  a  greater  income  by  $10  on 
that  cow,  and  a  $10  bill  is  at  any  time 
worth  picking  up. 

However,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  im- 
portance that  the  cow  be  of  such  indi- 
viduality as  to  produce  butter  fat  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  per  pound  instead  of  20 
cents.  The  profit  realized  from  a  cow 
consuming  10  cents'  worth  of  feed  to 
produce  a  pound  of  butter  fat  selling  for 
25  cents  a  pound,  on  a  basis  of  an  annual 
production  of  200  pounds,  is  $30.  If  tho 
cow's  charge  for  butter  fat  was  20  cents 
a  pound,  the  profit  on  the  same  produc- 
tion would  be  $10.  The  difference  in  the 
cow's  charge  per  pound  for  butter  fat, 
as  indicated  above,  is  not  extravagant, 
either.  The  right  kind  of  cow  and  the 
right  kind  of  feed,  and  the  two  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  kind  of  man,  will 
produce  butter  fat  at  an  average  cost 
for  feed  of  10  cents  a  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  the  profit  which  the  man  and  the 
cow  have  absolutely  in  their  own  control 
that  is  the  big  thing  in  dairying.  The 
cow-milker  has  the  cost  of  production 
within  his  control.  It  is  for  him  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  he  will  make 
money  from  dairying.  As  above  stated, 
he  is  justified  in  seeking  the  best  price 
he  can  secure  for  butter  fat,  but  he  must 
remember  that  he  has  little  or  no  control 
over  prices,  that  the  difference  in  the 
prices  paid  by  cream  buyers  can  honestly 
and  legitimately  be  very  small,  and  that 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  5  or  10 
cents  a  pound  as  the  result  of  greater  in- 
telligence, is  vastly  more  important  than 
the  1  or  2  or  3  cents  he  may  be  able  to 
realize  from  the  higher  price. 


sometimes  called  "blood  meal."  Before 
learning  of  this  remedy  I  tried  various 
cures,  and  lost  a  number  of  calves. 

"I  place  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
dried  blood  in  a  bottle,  back  the  calf  up 
in  a  corner,  open  his  mouth  and  pour  the 
meal  down  his  throat  and  keep  his  nose 
elevated  until  he  swallows.  Do  this  two 
or  three  times  a  day  and  he  will  stop 
scouring  and  get  lively  instead  of  dying 
as  they  often  do. 

"This  is  effective  with  calves  of  any 
age.  It  is  simple,  requiring  no  mixing  or 
compounding  of  drugs.  I  have  not  lost 
a  calf  since  I  began  using  the  dried  blood 
treatment  for  scours  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  This  blood  meal  is  good  to  mix  in 
the  feed  of  calves  after  they  learn  to 
eat.   It  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic. 

"In  pouring  it  down  the  calf,  be  sure 
to  let  him  have  a  chance  to  breathe." 


Blood  Meal  for  Calf  Scours 

Several  inquiries  have  been  answered 
recently  regarding  scours  in  calves. 
Thos.  D.  Hubbard,  of  Neosho  County, 
writes  as  follows  of  his  experience: 

"The  simplest  and  surest  remedy  for 
scours  I  have  ever  used  is  dried  blood, 


When  to  Cut  Corn  for  Silage 

Silage  crops  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come thoroughly  matured,  if  possible  be- 
cause of  the  food  nutriments  which  de- 
velop during  the  last  growing  period  of 
the  crop.  Corn  does  not  increase  greatly 
in  bulk  after  it  tassels  out,  but  due  to 
the  storage  of  protein  and  starch  in  the 
stalk  and  ear  between  the  time  it  tassels 
out  and  the  time  it  is  thoroughly  dented 
it  increases  from  eight  to  ten  times  its 
original  feeding  value. 

In  case  a  crop  becomes  too  dry  before 
it  is  placed  in  the  silo,  the  condition  may 
be  remedied  by  adding  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  cause  the  silage  to  pack  well. 
This  can  be  done  by  pouring  buckets  of 
water  on  the  silage  but  where  water 
pressure  is  available,  simply  turn  the 
hose  into  the  blow  pipe. 

The  right  time  for  making  silage  from 
corn  is  when  the  kernels  are  thoroughly 
dented  and  the  lower  blades  have  begun 
to  burn.  Sorghum  should  be  cut  for- 
silage  when  two-thirds  of  the  heads  are 
thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  at  the  corn  immediately  when  dry 
winds  begin  to  burn  it  up.  Sorghum, 
feterita,  kafir  or  milo  will  wait  several 
days  for  cutting  without  serious  dam- 
age. 

How  about  the  silo?  If  the  dry 
weather  continues  the  only  way  to  get 
any  real  value  from  the  crop  will  be  to 
put  it  up  as  silage.  Having  plenty  of 
silage  will  effect  a  great  saving  of  cash 
in  feeding  the  stock  next  winter.  There 
is  no  cheaper  or  better  feed  for  milk 
cows. 
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THE  cut  here  shown  illustrates  the  ideal  way  of  getting  the  most  from 
the  corn  crop  in  good  years  as  well  as  the  poor.  In  the  poor  years  it 
is  the  only  way  to  get  much  return  for  the  work  put  into  the  crop. 
The  man  with  a  silo  need  not  worry  over  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  for  he  can 
run  the  fodder  into  the  silo  at  the  proper  time  and  save  that  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  most  palatable  form. 

Each  day  of  dry  weather  is  now  leasing  the  chance  of  a  corn  crop.  A 
large  amount  of  nutrient  material  has  been  produced,  but  it  cannot  be 
concentrated  in  the  form  of  grain  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  If  left  to 
dry  up  in  the  field  it  will  blow  away  and  return  but  little  value  in  feed. 
The  wav  to  avoid  this  loss  and  save  the  crop  is  to  build  a  silo. 
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AFTER  you  have  done  your  best  to 
keep  dirt  out  of  your  milk,  there 
will  be  enough  bacteria  in  it  to 
cause  it  to  spoil  quickly  unless  you  dis- 
courage them  by  cooling  the  milk  or 
cream  to  the  temperature  of  cold  well 
water  and  keep  it  at  that  temperature. 
The  tiny  organisms  grow  and  increase 
very  rapidly  in  warm  milk,  but  in  cold 
milk  they  do  not  thrive. 

A  cooling  tank  should  be  used  for 
milk  and  cream  on  all  farms  where  cows 
are  milked  in  hot  weather.  If  you  do 
not  have  such  a  tank,  you  can  make  one 
very  easily  from  a  half  barrel.  Prof.  J. 
B.  Fitch  describes  this  arrangement  as 
follows: 

"The  half  barrel  may  be  placed  be- 
tween the  pump  and  the  stock  watering 
trough.  If  there  is  much  pumping  to 
be  done  for  other  purposes,  the  milk 
will  be  cooled  several  times  a  day  with- 
out extra  trouble. 

"Cans  containing  the  milk  are  set  in 
the  barrel  or  tub.  Two  holes,  each  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  made 
in  opposite  sides  of  the  barrel.  These 
are  connected  with  the  pump  spout  and 
the  watering  trough  by  gas  pipes  or 
wood  spouts  and  should  be  high  enough 
to  keep  the  jars  or  cans  surrounded  by 
water  without  danger  of  its  getting  into 
them.  As  the  fresh  water  is  pumped 
into  the  pipe  leading  to  the  milk  barrel 
it  passes  around  the  milk  jars  and  cools 
the  milk. 

"The  milk  jars  should  be  covered,  as 
should  also  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Cov- 
ering will  keep  them  cooler  as  well  as 
keep  out  the  dust.  Towels  wrapped 
around  each  jar  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
milk  cooler.  Changing  the  water  at 
least  three  times  a  day  will  keep  the 
milk  sweet  from  twelve  to  twenty 
hours." 

To  avoid  lifting  out  the  jars  if  the 
water  is  to  be  completely  changed,  a 
cork  may  be  fitted  into  a  hole  near  the 
floor  of  the  barrel.  The  drained  off 
water  may  be  used  for  watering  the  gar- 
den and  flowers. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  cooling  tank,  see 
if  you  cannot  rig  up  something  that  will 
help  you  to  cool  your  milk  or  cream. 
See  what  sort  of  a  record  you  can  make 
in  keeping  your  product  sweet.  Remem- 
ber one  of  the  conditions  of  the  test  is 
quality  of  product.  What  you  get  on 
this  point  is  almost  entirely  in  your 
own  hands.  Some  time,  during  the  year 
you  will  have  to  stand  the  quality  test. 
Get  ready  for  it  by  beginning  right  now 
to  practice  these,  measures  suggested  for 
keeping  your  milk  clean. 


clean.  Probably  all  use  the  strainer,  but 
you  cannot  strain  dirt  out  of  milk.x  You 
can  strain  out  the.  hairs  and  the  coarser 
particles,  but  the  dirt  that  does  the 
harm  is  that  dissolved  in  the  milk. 
Every  particle,  of  this  soluble  dirt  carries 
into  the  milk  scores  of  minute  organ- 
isms called  bacteria.  These  multiply 
very  rapidly  in  warm  milk  and  it  is 
their  presence  in  the  milk  that  causes  it 
to  sour. 

A  bacteriologist  at  the  agricultural 
college  says  straining  may  even  hasten 
the  harmful  action  of  the  bacteria  be- 
cause it  breaks  up  the.  larger  particles 
of  filth  and  scatters  these  tiny  organ- 
isms all  through  the  milk.  It  is  not 
possible  to  produce  milk  free  from  bac- 
teria, but  you  can  do  a  great  deal  by 
keeping  dirt  out  of  it  as  you  milk. 

The  rules  for  keeping  milk  clean  are 
simple.  You  should  milk  in  a  clean 
place.  Do  not  stir  any  feed  in  the.  barn 
before  milking.  If  the  air  is  full  of 
dust,  you  are  sure  to  get  a  lot  of  dirt  in 
the  milk.  Before  you  begin  milking, 
clean  the  flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow 
carefully.  This  will  keep  much  filth  out 
of  the  milk.  Ordinarily  wiping  with  a 
moistened  cloth  is  sufficient,  but  occa- 
sionally the  udder  may  need  washing. 
In  milking,  use  a  pail  with  most  of  the 
top  covered.  Until  you  have  used  such 
a  pail  you  cannot  realize  how  much  dirt 
will  be  prevented  from  dropping  into  the 
milk.'  These  are  the  things  that  count 
for  clean  milk.  You  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  use  the  strainer,  but  be  sure  to 
scald  it  each  time,  before  using.  As  soon 
as  drawn  the  milk  should  be  cooled  in  a 
screened  room  that  is  kept  absolutely 
clean.  This  cooling  is  most  important, 
for  milk  sours  very  quickly  in  the  sum- 
mer if  allowed  to  stand  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 


Succulence  for  Cows  Important 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  in 
feeding  milk  cows  is  that  they  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  succulent  feed 
to  do  their  best.  Succulence  simply 
means  feed  containing  their  natural 
juices. 

The  chemist  may  find  just  as  much 
nutrient  material  in  a  dried  feed  as  in 
one  in  the  succulent  condition,  but  the 
cow  cannot.  In  the.  winter  season  silage 
furnishes  the  succulent  part  of  the.  ration 
and  no  farmer  milking  cows  can  consider 
himself  fully  equipped  until  he  can  give 
his  cows  their  daily  allowance  of  succu- 
lent feed  in  the  form  of  corn,  cane  or 
kafir  silage. 


Keep  Milk  Clean 

Milk  is  a  food  product  and  our  dairy 
club  members  should  always  keep  that 
fact  in  mind  in  handling  their  product. 
To  be  wholesome,  food  must  be  kept 


Nothing  will  do  your  cow  more  good 
at  this  time  of  the  year  than  some  green 
fodder  of  some  kind.  If  you  have  sweet 
corn,  feed  her  some  of  the  fodder  after 
you  have  picked  off  the  ears. 


Glut  Member  Owns  Two  Heifers 


I WAS  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  start  my  record  on  June  10  as  I 
intended,  but  I  have,  however,  started  it  now — p.  m.  June  28.  I  feel 
that  my  heifer  will  prove  to  be  a  good  milker,  since  she  was  giving 
about  thirty-eight  pounds  of  milk,  on  the  average,  at  the  time  I  vealed 
the  calf.  She  dropped  to  about  twenty-five  pounds  after  that,  but  she 
has  gained  each  day  until  now  she  is  giving  about  thirty-two  pounds.  I 
am  expecting  her  to  give  forty  pounds  within  a  week.  I  have  varied  her 
ration  at  times,  changing  the  amounts  and  cutting  some  out  altogether. 
I  am  now  feeding  two  parts  chops,  four  parts  bran,  and  two  parts  linseed 
oil  meal. 

I  have  gotten  a  Tecipe  for  an  anti-fly  preparation  from  Mr.  Ross. 
I  have  another  Holstein  heifer  in  addition  to  my  contest  heifer,  but 
she  is  not  giving  near  so  much  milk. 
I  will  try  and  write  oftener. 

Enclosed  find  personal  check  for  scales  you  are  selling  club  members. 
— Geobge  H.  Kuhnhoff,  Leavenworth  County. 


Zhe&dafbunfain 

An  American  Insffiufia 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  the  soda 
fountain  is  as  much  an  American  institu- 
tion as  the  sausage  is  a  German  institu- 
tion, "French  Bread"  is  an  institution  in 
France  and  the  Plum  pudding  an  English 
institution?  And  the  funny  part  of  it  all 
is  that  though  one  seldom  sees  a  soda 
fountain  in  Europe  (and  then  only  for  the 
sake  of  attracting  American  tourist  trade) 
just  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  gets  to  this 
country  he  too  seems  to  learn  to  love  the 
soda  fountain. 

But,  if  you  are  old  enough  to  look  back 
a  few  years  you  will  remember  that  only 
comparatively  recently  has  the  soda  foun- 
tain been  either  so  popular  or  so  beautiful 
and  hygienic. 

You  may  remember  what  these  old  soda 
fountains  looked  like— what  poor  provision 
they  made  to  supply  even  their  scanty 
trade. 

What  has  wrought  this  great  change— 
what  has  made  the  soda  fountain  a  na- 
tional institution— a  comfort  and  necessity 
in  the  daily  lives  of  men  and  women— not 
only  during  the  hot  summer  time  but  the 
whole  year  'round. 


The  answer  lies  in  that  delicious  bever- 
age Coca-Cola.  Soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  fountains  people  began  to  ask 
more  and  more  for  this  distinctive  drink. 

Along  with  its  demand  came  the  de- 
mand for  more  places  that  would  serve  it. 
Soda  fountains  sprang  up  everywhere, 
improving  in  beauty,  neatness  and  at- 
tractive service.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  part 
the  soda  fountain  and  all  its  allied  indus- 
tries have  come  to  play  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  today  is  due  largely  to 
the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  Coca-Cola. 

In  the  same  way  has  the  call  for  bottled 
beverages  grown.  In  1899  Coca-Cola  in 
bottles  was  first  put  on  the  market  and 
the  same  quick  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion was  accorded  to  it  in  this  form  as 


A  Modern  Soda  Fountain 

was  so  evident  in  the  fountain  trade. 
The  same  principles  of  purity,  goodness 
and  deliciousness  made  another  astound- 
ing record  of  growth  possible.  Bottling 
plants  have  been  established  all  over  the 
country  to  take  care  of  this  branch. 

Just  think  of  it— over  90,000,000  glasses 
and  bottles  of  Coca-Cola  are  drunk  every 
month.  So — just  as  much  as  is  the  soda 
fountain  a  national  institution  so  is  Coca- 
Cola  the  National  Beverage. 


Five-Pattcnger  Touring  Car,  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  full  stream  lint  yacht  type.  1 

Built  for  Service 

Each  ELCAR  is  built  for  a  long  life  of  satisfac- 
tory service — built  to  outlast  other  cars  in  its  price 
<c1ass,  and  by  a  concern  which  for  43  years  has  manu- 
factured only  quality  products.   In  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  in  mechanical  excellence  and  proven  performance, 
it  rivals  cars  selling  at  $1000  and  more.  Dollar  for  dollar 
we  believe  it  represents  the  best  value  on  the  market  today. 

FXCftR,$7Q 

If  you  know  automobiles,  a  glance  at  these  specifications 
will  tell  the  story  of  ELCAR  extra  measure  of  value. 
Silent,  powerful,  long  stroke  motor  (3/^x5) — unit  power 
plant,  3-point  suspension — 114-in.  wheel  base — full  float- 
ing rear  axle — Dyneto  double  unit  starting  and  lighting 
system — Delco  ignition — unsurpassed  body  designs — 
roomy  seating  for  every  passenger — full  Turkish  style 
upholstering — every  equipment  that  goes  to  make  a 
car  at  any  price  complete.    Write  for  catalogue. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & 
MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

C816Bear<LleyAre., 
Elkhart.  Ini. 


"  Clover  Leaf '  Type  Roaitter, 
seating  comfortably  four  pauengen. 
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SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


LAWRENCE 


Lawrence.  Kansas.  0 


r 

I  Offers  best  advantages.  Oldest  in  Kansas 
I  large  enrollment  and  line  equipment.  De 
B  mand  for  graduates  greater  than  we  can 

■  ,  Riirnlv.     Courses:  Bookkeeping, 
■MBBBHI  Shorthand,  Civil    Service.  Our 

I     HBS|9H|   students  succeed  because  they  go  to 
■E-»'49H   the  employer  trained  lor  real  work. 

Write  for  Catalog  "D"  to  the 

■  «■   school  with  a  spirit  of  true  help- 

Ir  " 


LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Luwrenre,  Kanaas 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


tOth&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28.000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elejrant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

ft  Ransomerian  Trailing  Will  Make  Yoj 


INDEPENDENT 


and  fit  yon  to  hold  any  high-salaried  position 
In  business.  If  yon  are  tied  to  a  small-pay  job.  1 
can  make  yon  FKEE.  ahle  to  earn  a  burger  salary 
anywhere  yoo  Sfo  and  I'll  help  you  pay  your  way 
while  learning.  Write  me  today.  C.  W.  Ranson.Pres. 
RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
ISSlBGrand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165  J" 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  cheaply 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    into    a    paying  job. 
Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 
Desk  V,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Tprre  Haute  |NAry 

J  '■»■  VET£w» COLLEGE 


CCfttDirCD  SCHOOL 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG-TERM  HAUTEINl 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
SI  4  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART 


LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 


OTTAWA 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8M,xll  Inches.  Bond  pacer.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.50.    If  you  wish 

ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1.000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.00, 
.    1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $2.25, 
1.000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  .Envelopes.  500  for  $1.75, 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS — 

Round  corner.  214x3%  inches.  No.  88.  500  for 
$2.00.  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75.  These 
can  be  supplied  in  square  corners  if  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9^4.  Ruled.  White.  500  for 
$2.25.  1.000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  2,  Regular  size,  5y2x8%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  or  $2.35.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1.  Special,  size  5%x5%  inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
no.  2.  size  7x8%  Inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2  75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
No.  1,  size  4%x8V&.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
for  $2.50,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,     KANSAS  F] 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  VC^omen  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Love 
Love 
A  ch 
That 
Love 
And 
Love 
And 


is  the  filling  from  one's  own 

Another's  cup. 
is  the  daily  laying  down 

And  taking  up. 
oosing  of  the  stony  path 

Through  each  new  day 
other  feet  may  tread  at  ease 

The  smoother  way. 
is  not  blind,  but  looks  ahead 

Through  other  eyes 
asks  not:  "Must  I  give?"  but 
"May  I  sacrifice?" 
hides  its  grief  that  other  hearts 
And  lips  may  sing, 
burdened  walks  that  other  lives 
May,  buoyant,  wing. 

— Pauline  Frances  Camp. 


When  you  get  up  in  the  morning  feel- 
ing blue  and  discouraged  because  dis- 
agreeable things  confront  you,  make  up 
your  mind  firmly  that,  come  what  may, 
you  will  make  this  a  "red  letter"  day  in 
your  life.  Then,  instead  of  a  probable 
failure  and  the  loss  of  a  day,  you  will 
at  least  accomplish  infinitely  more  than 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had  given 
away  to  your  depressing  mood.  — 
Mabden. 


Care  of  Milk 


Two  things — cleanliness  and  tempera- 
ture— are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  milk.  Milk  that  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  under  clean  conditions, 
placed  in  clean  vessels,  and  immediately 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  well  water, 
will  keep  sweet  much  longer  than  will 
carelessly  handled  milk.  Milk  closed 
with  the  animal  heat  in  and  left  to  cool 
im  water  will  fast  deteriorate  in  quality, 
for  such  conditions  are  conducive  to 
spoiling. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  prove  this 
statement,  divide  a  milking,  stirring  part 
of  it  in  cool  well  water  until  it  is  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water,  and  set 
the  other  part  in  water  while  it  is  warm 


and  close  the  top.  You  will  soon  have 
your  proof. 

Housewife  Can  Save  Steps 

While  exercise  has  many  good  quali- 
ties, most  housewives  would  be  less  fa- 
tigued at  the  end  of  the  day  and  would 
have  more  time  for  recreation  outside 
the  kitchen,  if  the  kitchens  were  ar- 
ranged more  conveniently.  We  have 
several  times  seen  the  statement  that  in 
six  years  the  woman  who  does  the 
housework  for  an  average  family  walks 
the  distance  around  the  world. 

We  are  sure  every  housewife  gets 
more  than  enough  of  this  particular  kind 
of  walking.  In  most  kitchens  the  num- 
ber of  her  steps  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced merely  by  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  matter  and  rearranging  the  kit- 
chen furniture.  We  have  in  mind  a 
friend  in  the  city  who  for  years  kept 
her  refrigerator  in  the  corner  of  the 
back  porch  farthest  from  her  kitchen 
door,  and  only  this  spring  moved  it  to 
the  corner  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  fit  it  and  which  is  just  outside 
the  door.  This  changing  of  her  refrig- 
erator will  save  her  hundreds  of  steps 
every  day. 

Most  kitchens  could  be  improved  in 
the  matter  of  convenience,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  many  housewives  are  taking 
many  unnecessary  steps  because  they 
have  not  given  a  thought  to  how  they 
might  arrange  the  kitchen  furniture 
more  conveniently. 


K.  S.  A.  C.  Extension  Schools 

Have  you  arranged  for  an  extension 
school  in  home  economics  for  your  com- 
munity?   If  you  have  not,  and  can  se- 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  AMERTISEKS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  EAR.MER 


Off  For  The  C  ountry  to  MilkC  OWS 

TIIIS  15-year-old  boy  is  ready  to  start  on  a  45-mile  journey  to  a 
farm  where  he  has  a  job  for  the  summer,  helping  with  the  milking. 
He  spent  two  weeks  at  the  same  place  last  summer  and  made  him- 
self so  generally  useful  that  at  the  close  of  school  this  spring  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  farmer  asking  him  to  come  back. 

Both  boy  and  pony  were  ready  for  the  journey  early  in  the  day. 
Strapped  to  the  saddle  was  a  substantial  lunch  for  each,  the  boy's  coat 
and  one  change  of  work  clothes  which  would  last  until  his  suitcase  arrived. 
The  day  was  warm  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  several  stops.  The 
weary  travelers  reached  their  destination  about  eight-thirty  that  night, 
grateful  for  the  welcome  and  comfortable  beds  that  awaited  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  this  boy  was  milking  eight  to  ten  cows 
morning  and  night  and  was  learning  many  interesting  and  practical  thing3 
about  farm  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  city  boys  who  would  make  good  and 
interested  farm  helpers,  and  we  have  no  doubt  as  many  farmers  would 
be  glad  to  have  help  of  the  kind  this-  boy  is  rendering. 

This  makes  a  pleasant  summer  for  the  boy  and  helps  him  swell  his 
savings  bank  account,  and  a  part  of  the  burden  is  being  lifted  from  the 
farmer  during  his  busiest  season.  An  ideal  arrangement,  this,  under  the 
right  conditions. 


FARM  LOANS 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  LOAN? 

If  you  do,  write  us.  We  will  furnish 
you  money  at  the  lowest  rate,  best 
terms,  prepayment  privileges  with  e-very 
loan. 

CAPITAL  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
Topeka     - :-     -:-  Kansas 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 

MR.  FARMER: 

You  have  been  thinking  about  a  bluegrass  and  big 
red  clover  farm.  We  have  it  for  sale.  Write  for 
special  description  of  any  size  farm  which  would  in- 
terest you.  Special  price  on  320  acres  lVz  miles  of 
good  town.  Exceptional  bargain  in  160  acres  4V4 
miles  of  town.  The  land  to  buy  for  the  higfincrease 
is  land  which  can  be  builded  up  by  changing  the 
same  to  clover.  Write  today  for  special  list  of  what 
you  want. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
8,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


!  DEAL  FARM 

800  Acres  adjoining  town;  two  sets  of 
buildings;  every  acre  lays  perfect;  250  acres 
of  finest  growing  wheat,  all  goes  with  sale 
If  sold  before  cutting,  which  will  be  about 
July  4th.  Price,  $27.50  per  acre.  Will  carry 
$10,000  at  6%.     No  trades.     Other  bargains. 

BUXTON  &  RUTHERFORD 
Utica        -        Ness  County        -  Kansas 

RANCH  FOR  SALE. 

1,280  Acres,  two  streams,  two  sets  im- 
provements; 175  acres  under  irrigation, 
fenced  and  cross-fenced,  outside  range. 
$10.00  per  acre.  No  trade  considered.  This 
Is  a  bargain. 

O.  A.  WILLIS,  DOUGLASS,  WYOMING 

Colorado  Needs  10,000  Poultry  and  Hog 
Raisers,  dairymen  and  general  farmers.  Good 
markets,  fine  climate,  schools  and  churches. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  map  free.  Write 
Immigration  Commissioner,  State  House,  Denver,  Col. 

160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  corn ;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  barn,  dairy  barn,  wind  mill.  One 
hundred  growing  trees.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Easy 
terms.  Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTROM  AGENCY      -     OSAGE  CITY,  KANSAS 

SEVEN  ACRES  strictly  first  class  bottom 
land,  all  cult.,  V*.  mi.  McAlester,  city  15,000. 
$45  per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

One  Thousand  Acre  Stock  Ranch  in  Kan- 
sas to  exchange  for  rental  property  or  mer- 
chandise.    W.  C.  Bryant,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  P  p  P  C 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    '     *»  *- 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
Saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  monev,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


A  New  Crochet  Book 
Edgings  and  Insertions 

A  special  selection 
of  pretty  patterns. 
Large  Illustrations 
with  complete  In- 
structions. Over  60 
new  designs  applied 
to  Handkerchiefs, 
Towels.  Tokes,  Cur- 
tains, etc.  . 

Every  page  useful. 
Price,  postpaid,  10c. 

Pattern  Dept. 
KANSAS  FARMER 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Fabheb,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Fabmeb,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


FARMER 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topaka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


Special  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.75  per 
■week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President,  ERNST  E.  PIHLBLAD,  LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 


BARGAINS  IN   WHEAT  LAND 

POSITIVELY  NO  TRADES  CONSIDERED. 
This  land  has  proven  its  ability  to  make  20  per  cent  net  each  year  on  the 
value  asked.   It  is  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owner  is  ready  to  retire. 


FABM  NO.  1. 

Harper  County,  Kansas,  containing  160 
acres;  sandy  loam  with  clay  mixture;  90 
acres  in  wheat,  20  acres  ready  for  spring 
crops,  50  acres  pasture.  All  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Running  water,  two  wells. 
Four-room  house,  cave,  etc.  Stable  for 
eight  horses,  cattle  shets  and  other  out- 
buildings.   Cash  price,  $30  an  acre. 

FARM  NO.  3. 

480  Acres,  Harper  County,  Kansas.  160 

acres  broke,  100  acres  in  wheat,  60  acres 
ready  for  spring  crop,  all  good  hard 
wheat  land.    $25  an  acre,  cash. 


FARM  NO.  8. 
160  Acres,  110  acres  broke,  60  acres  In 
wheat,  60  acres  ready  for  spring  crop;  60 
acres  mow  land  on  creek  bottom;  all 
fenced,  meadow  cross-fenced;  running 
water,  well,  gTanary  and  stock  sheds; 
good  hard  wheat  lands.  $25  per  acre, 
cash. 

FARM  NO.  4. 
74  Acres  in  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

All  broke,  all  fine  alfalfa  land;  <  acres 
in  alfalfa,  balance  in  wheat,  was  alfalfa; 
fenced;  good  house,  well,  barn  for  four 
horses,  and  usual  outbuildings.  Near 
station;  10  miles  from  Wichita.  $100  an 
acre.  Balance  of  quarter  in  alfalfa  and 
can  be  had  for  $115  an  acre. 


WRITE  TO  H.  N.  HOVEY,  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads.  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


August  5,  1916 

cure  a  date  between  now  and  October  1, 
you  will  fiud  the  work  offered  very 
practical  and  those  who  take  the  course 
■will  look  back  to  it  as  the  most  profit- 
able week  of  the  year. 

These  one-week  schools  conducted  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  cover  any  two  of  the 
following  courses:  Food  preparation, 
home  management,  home  nursing,  sew- 
ing, canning,  dietetics,  and  home  art 
work. 

Special  two-week  schools  in  dressmak- 
ing will  also  be  held  upon  request.  At 
these  schools  every  member  brings  her 
own  material  and  is  expected  to  com- 
plete a  garment  for  herself  during  the 
two  weeks  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor. 

If  you  are  interested  in  either  of  these 
schools,  for  further  information  address 
Miss  Frances  L.  Brown,  Director  of 
Home  Economics  in  Extension,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College",  Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Be  Thinking  of  Christmas 

One  of  the  things  that  can  be  done 
now  in  preparation  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son, is  keeping  in  mind  friends  who 
would  specially  enjoy  the  taste  of  your 
jelly,  jam,  preserves,  or  pickles,  and  then 
when  you  are  making  these,  fill  your 
gift  jars  and  label  them. 

If  you  have  a  friend  in  a  region  where 
cherries  do  not  have  the  flavor  of  our 
cherries,  can  you  imagine  anything  more 
acceptable  than  a  small  amount  of  this 
delicious  fruit?  The  writer  thinks  a 
glass  of  jelly  made  from  wild  grapes  and 
alderberries  would  be  hard  to  beat. 


KANSAS 

It  does  seem  early  to  be  thinking 
about  Christmas  presents,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  planned  and 
done  now  as  well  as  later. 

We  have  a  friend  who  all  through  the 
year  makes  notes  of  things  that  come 
to  her  mind  as  suitable  remembrances 
for  certain  friends.  In  this  way  she  is 
able  to  give  things  which  money  cannot 
buy  and  which  are  appreciated  far  more 
than  the  costly  gifts. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  every 
spare  moment  between  holiday  seasons 
should  be  utilized  in  this  way,  nor  do  we 
refer  to  hand-made  things  that  overtax 
the  nerves.  Reason  should  be  used  in 
all  such  matters. 


Dill  Pickles 

Soak  medium  size  cucumbers  12  to  24 
hours,  in  salt  water  that  will  float  an 
egg.  Remove  from  brine  and  pack  in 
glass  jars,  alternating  with  a  layer  of 
dill  and  a  layer  of  white  mustard  seed. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  pickles 
to  lay  against  the  side  of  the  jar,  as 
this  forms  an  air  chamber  and  causes 
them  to  spoil.  Fill  just  full  enough  to 
allow  them  to  shake  loosely  in  jar.  Heat 
to  boiling,  very  weak  vinegar — about 
one-third  vinegar  and  two-thirds  water 
— adding  one  cupful  sugar  to  two  gallons 
of  vinegar,  pour  this  over  pickles  and 
seal.    These  will  keep  indefinitely. 


Take  away  thy  opinion  and  then  there 
is  taken  away  the  complaint,  "I  have 
been  harmed."  Take  away  the  com- 
plaint, "I  have  been  harmed,"  and  the 
harm  is  taken  away. — M.  Aurelius. 


HELP  WANTED. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED— 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $75 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  of  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care  Kansas  Farmer. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City.  Kan. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45.  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen,  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  20c  FOR  BROILERS;  HENS, 
13c;  roosters.  8c:  young  ducks,  10c;  eggs. 
21c.    Coops  loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES,  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


WANTED 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  Send  description  and 
cash  price.    R.  G.  List,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


WANTED — 'POSITION  AS  FARM  HAND; 
married,  two  small  children.  References. 
Commence  August  15,  1916.  Ethan  Beam, 
ArKonia.  Kn-n. 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


DOGS. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GOOD 
workers  for  sale,  $5  each.  X.  P.  Kohl,  Fur- 
ley,  Kan. 


TRAINED  RABBIT  .  HOUNDS,  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,  pointers.  Pet — Farm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  wot.,  ra. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  ON  IMPROVED  KAN- 
sas  farm  lands.  All  negotiations  quickly 
closed.   No  delays.   A.  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HORSE  OWNERS — GOOD  SOUND  FLESH 
guaranteed  from  my  fattening  recipe.  No 
matter  how  old  the  horse,  results  guaran- 
teed. Mailed  for  $1.  Chas.  Smythe,  Ard- 
more,  Okla. 


LEARN  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE  AND 
you  learn  all  about  the  farm  tractor,  and 
all  makes  of  stationary  gas  engines.  Why 
pay  a  fancy  price  when  you  can  get  reduced 
rates  for  the  summer  and  fall  months? 
Enter  any  time.  Write  Berry  Auto  School; 
established  1904;  St.  Louis. 


FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas,  Emporia,  Kan. 


PET  STOCK. 


FOR  SALE — ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE- 
bred  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,  bantams^  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  614  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  TJ.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  TWO  60-POUND 
cans  for  $9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
W.  P.  Morlev. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP— BY  J.  W.  STOFER  IN  GAR- 
den  City  Township.  Finney  County,  Kansas, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1915.  one 
mare,  weight  1,000  pounds;  color  bay;  white 
ring  above  right  hind  hoof.  Appraised  at 
$80.  G.  B.  Norris,  County  Clerk,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  6  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7824 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Appealing 
especially  to  the  mother  who  has  been  unwilling  to  put  "just  a  plain  rompers"  on 
the  boy  or  girl.  The  picture  tells  that  this  model  is  buttoned  on  the  shoulder,  has 
a  pocket  and  bloomers  with  a  belted  waist.  Nothing  more  attractive  than  scallop- 
ing could  be  used  to  finish  the  neck,  pocket  and  sleeves.  No.  7790 — Ladies'  Shirt- 
Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  model  proves  that  all  plain 
waists  are  not  made  alike — the  sleeve3  extend  to  the  neck  edge  and  the  shoulder 
fronts  of  the  blouse  are  gathered  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve.  The  revers.  faced  with 
material,  have  edging  for  a  finish  to  match  the  low,  flat  collar.  No.  7859 — Ladies' 
Apron-Dress  and  Bonnet:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Another  suggestion  for 
dressing  the  girlie  so  that  she  will  be  cool,  comfortable  and  look  pretty,  to.  This 
apron  dress  is  of  striped  galatea  with  the  collar  and  belt  of  plain  materal,  short, 
flowing  sleeves  and  a  pocket,  are  finished  to  harmonize.  No.  7316 — Ladies'  Apron: 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  but  measure.  This  apron  resembles  a  Middy 
blouse  lengthened  to  cover  the  dress.  It  is  slipped  on  over  the  head  and  has  a  short 
opening  at  the  front  of  the  neck.  There  is  a  flat  collar  and  a  belt  of  contrasting 
material.  Gingham,  chambray,  cambric  and  for  studio  use  brilliantine  or  linen 
will  be  suitable  materials.  No.  7243 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  This  skirt  is  made  with  either  raised  or  regulation  waistline,  an 
is  cut  In  three  gores.  Yoke  and  skirt  are  seamed  at  each  side  and  closed  down  the 
centre  of  the  front.  The  cut  of  the  skirt  is  circular  and  measures  2%  yards  around 
the  hem  in  the  medium  size.  No.  7816 — Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  There's  nothing  to  it — In  the  making — but  study  the  grace 
and  charm  expressed  by  so  simple  a  style.  There  Is  a  tuck  in  each  shoulder  edge  of 
the  waist  with  its  closing  a  bit  to  one  side,  buttons  going  all  the  way  down  the 
Seven-gored  skirt  which  may  be  made  with  an  under  box-plait  or  with  a  habit  back. 
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air  seems  to  be  sizzling,  is  as  valuable 
as  the  one  that  lays  in  winter;  for  a 
nice  fresh  egg  for  breakfast  is  a  delicacy 
not  to  be  despised  when  everything  else 
eeems  to  be  stale. 


EARLY  MOULTING 


ONE  of  the  difficulties  in  poultry 
raising  is  to  get  the  hens  to  molt 
early,  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  lay  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  eggs 
are  high  in  price.  Left  to  themselves, 
hens  will  take  a  long  time  to  molt,  and 
will  not  finish  sometimes  till  after  cold 
weather  has  set  in.  They  will  not  then 
lay  until  early  spring,  and  all  the  profits 
for  the  winter  months  are  lost.  Some 
poultrymen  advise  the  starving  of  the. 
hens  till  their  feathers  begin  to  fall 
pretty  freely,  then  to  feed  them  all  the 
nourishing  feed  they  will  eat  till  they 
are  full  feathered  again.  One  poultry- 
man  of  long  experience  gives  this  method 
of  controlling  the  molting  of  hens:  As 
soon  as  the  hens  are  through  laying, 
turn  them  on  alfalfa  and  feed  them  dry 
bran  in  addition.  Under  this  treatment 
they  get  thin.  Then  feed  them  a  mixed 
ration  of  grains  and  meat,  giving  a  light 
feed  in  the  morning  and  all  they  will 
eat  at  noon  and  night.  Under  this  treat- 
ment they  will  finish  molting  quickly, 
get  new  feathers,  and  begin  laying  in 
September.  By  October  they  are  in  full 
laying  condition  and  make  a  profit 
through  the  fall  and  winter.  Of  course, 
everyone  has  not  an  alfalfa  field  whereon 
to  turn  his  chickens,  but  the  idea  is  to 
give  them  a  laxative  food  to  induce  them 
to  start  to  molt.  Any  kind  of  green 
feed  would  help  to  do  this.  A  little 
linseed  meal  in  the  bran  mash  would 
help  towards  the  same  result.  Fowls  on 
full  feed  are  not  so  apt  to  shed  their 
feathers  so  freely  as  those  that  are 
underfed.  We  do  not  believe  in  starv- 
ing them,  but  to  give  them  a  light  diet 
instead  of  the  usual  grain  ration.  Then 
after  they  have  shed' their  feathers  you 
can  feed  them  all  they  will  eat  of  the 
best  food  you  can  supply  them. 


Balanced  Ration 

A  subscriber  wishes  us  to  publish  a 
balanced  ration  for  egg  production,  mak- 
ing use  of  kafir.  A  good  balanced  ra- 
tion for  laying  hens  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Kafir,  100  pounds;  meat  scrap  or 
ground  cut  bone,  10  pounds;  alfalfa 
leaves  or  alfalfa  meal,  10  pounds;  oats, 
10  pounds;  gluten  meal  of  oil  cake  meal, 
5  pounds,  The  idea  is  to  use  kafir  in 
place  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  presum- 
ing that  kafir  is  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  than  wheat  or  corn.  Where  the 
latter  is  as  "easily  procured  as  kafir,  we 
would  feed  equal  portions  of  the  three 
grains  rather  than  all  of  kafir.  A  very 
advantageous  way  of  feeding  kafir  to 
chickens  is  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  kafir 
and  feed  it  to  the  hens  in  that  state.  It 
will  do  them  good  in  exercising  while 
picking  off  the  grain.  This  balanced  ra- 
tion business  proves  a  stumbling  block 
to  many  feeders  of  poultry.  They  think 
every  ingredient  must  be  balanced  to  a 
nicety.  But  all  that  is  required  is  not 
to  feed  all  one  kind  of  grain  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  If  we  had  large  quan- 
tities of  corn  we  would  feed  mostly  with 
corn,  giving  animal  food  to  balance  the 
ration.  If  we  had  lots  of  oats  we  would 
feed  largely  with  oats,  giving  a  little 
variety  occasionally  of  other  grain,  but 
never  forgetting  the  animal  food,  what- 
ever grain  is  used.  So  if  we  had  lots 
of  kafir  we  would  feed  mostly  of  that, 
giving  the  other  grains  occasionally  for 
a  change. 

Trap  Nests 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
connected  with  the  poultry  business  is 
the  selection  of  the  profitable  and  un- 
profitable hens  from  the  viewpoint  of 
egg  production.  Many  methods  have 
been  tried  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  best  method  known  to  date  is 
the  trap  nest.  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
reliable  and  accurate  way  of  knowing 
the  hen's  capabilities  as  an  egg  producer. 
These  nests  are  arranged  so  that  when 
the  hen  enters  to  lay,  the  door  closes 
and  keeps  the  hen  in  the  nest  till  the, 
attendant  releases  her.  The  nests  should 
be  attended  to  at  least  five  times  each 
day,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  work.  It  is  obvious  that  trapnest- 
ing  the  fowls  on  a  farm  where  a  large 
number  are  kept,  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  would  take  too  many  nests  and  too 
many  attendants  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  some 
other  means  of  determining  which  is  the 
good  layer  and  which  is  the  poor  layer. 
Some  persons  claim  that  you  can  tell 
by  the  shape  and  contour  of  a  hen 
whether  she  is  a  good  layer  or  not;  the 
!  wedge -shaped  hen  being  said  to  be  the 


great  layer.  But  too  little  is  known  of 
this  method  to  depend  on  it  as  being 
reliable.  The  only  other  way  is  by  ob- 
servation. By  watching  and  marking 
the  early  and  persistent  layer  and  dis- 
carding the  lazy  and  persistent  setter. 
The  busy  active  hen  and  good  rustler  is 
generally  a  good  layer.  When  such  are 
observed  they  should  be  marked  with 
leg  bands  and  kept  for  next  season's 
layers.  Their  progeny  should  also  be 
marked  and  reserved  for  breeders  in  the 
future,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  improve  the  capacities  of  our 
good  layers  from  year  to  year. 

Even  though  the  hens  are  not  laying 
as  persistently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  do 
not  neglect  to  give  them  plenty  of  water 
and  a  modicum  of  care  as  to  their  feed 
and  general  welfare. 

Then  hen  that  lays  in  July,  when 
everything  green  is  drying  up  and  the 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  learn  of 
something  to  one  up  the  systems  of  his 
fowls,  which  seem  to  be  run  down.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  old  hens  seem  out 
of  sorts,  after  having  gone  through  the 
strenuous  laying  season,  and  they  really 
need  rest  and  plenty  of  nourishing  feed. 
Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  molt 
and  need  toning  up  a  little.  They  should 
be  examined  for  lice,  for  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  fowl's  moping  is  a  super- 
abundance of  these  pests.  One  of  the 
best  tonics  known  to  the  poultry  frater- 
nity is  the  Douglas  mixture,  and  it  is 
frequently  given  to  hens  when  they  are 
not  feeling  well.  It  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (common  copperas)  8  ounces,  sul- 
phuric acid  $  fluid  ounce,  put  into  a  jug 
or  bottle  one  gallon  of  water,  and  into 
this  put  the  sulphate  of  iron.  As  soon 
as  the  iron  is  dissolved,  add  the  acid, 
and  when  it  is  clear  the  mixture  is 
ready.  This  mixture  is  to  be  given  in 
the  drinking  water  every  two  or  three 
days,  a  gill  for  every  twenty-five  birds, 
or  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  water.  If 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  disease  it 
should  be  given  every  day. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  (Jurbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington.  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean.  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET- HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  EaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 

AYRSHIRE* — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON,  JUNEAU.  WISCONSIN 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell.  Pawnee  Co..  Kansas 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


A  Great  Increase  in  Railroad  Wages 
Means  Higher  Freight  Rates  and  a 
Burden   on   Agricultural  Prosperity 

Do  you  think  the  railroads  ought  to  increase 
the  wages  of  their  highly  paid  train  employes 
$100,000,000  a  year? 

No  great  increase  in  railroad  wages  can  be  made  without 
directly  touching  your  pocketbook.  Out  of  every  dollar  you  pay 
the  railroads  44  cents  goes  to  the  employes. 

Compare  the  wages  of  these  men  (who  have  refused  to  arbi- 
trate their  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  are  threatening  to  tie  up 
the  country's  commerce  to  enforce  them)  with  those  of  other 
American  workers — with  yours. 

On  all  the  railroads  in  1915  three-quarters  of  the  train  employes  earned  these  wages: 

Passenger  Freight  Yard 


Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Engineers  . 

$1641 
3983 

$2067 

$1455 
3505 

$1892 

$1005 

2445 

$1526 

Conductors-  . 

1543 
3004 

$1850 

1353 
2932 

$1719 

1055 
2045 

$1310 

Firemen 

943 
2078 

$1203 

648 
2059 

$1117 

406 
1633 

$924 

Brakemen  . 

854 
1736 

$1095 

755 
1961 

$1013 

753 
1821 

$1076 

You  have  a  direct  interest  in  these 
wages  because  the  money  to  pay  them 
comes  out  of  your  pocket. 

Low  freight  rates  have  given  Ameri- 
can farmers  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating railroads  the  wages  paid  labor,  any 
great  increase  in  labor  cost  inevitably 
means  higher  freight  rates. 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  railroad 
wages  is  equal  to  a  five  per  cent,  increase 
on  all  freight  rates. 


The  railroads  have  urged  that  the 
justice  of  these  demands  be  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(the  body  that  fixes  the  rates  you  pav  the 
carriers),  or  by  a  national  arbitration 
board.  The  employes'  representatives 
have  refused  this  offer  and  have  taken  a 
vote  on  a  national  strike. 

This  problem  is  your  problem.  The 
railroad  managers,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  to  you  with- 
out a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal. 


National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways 


ELISHA  LEE.  Chairman 

P.  It.  ALIiltlGHT.  Gen'l  Managor. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN.  Gen'l  Managor, 

Central  of  Georgia  Hallway.  ' 
C.  L.  RARDO.  C.cn'l  Managor. 

New  York.  New  ITavcn  &  ITartford  Railroad. 
E.  II.  COAPMAN,  Vice.- President, 

Southern  Itailwav. 
a.  E.  COTTER.  Oen'l  Manager. 

Wabash  Railway. 
P.  E.  CROWLEY.  Asst.  Vice-President, 

New  York  Central  Railroad. 


G.  IT.  EMERSON.  Gen'l  Manager. 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

C.  II.  EWING.  Gen'l  Manager, 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 
E.  W   CRICK.  Asst   to  President, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  R.  GREIO.  Asst.  to  Receivers. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 
C.  W.  KOHNS.  Gen'l  Manager. 

Atchison.  Topcka  &  Santa  Fo  Railway. 

H.  W.  McM ASTER.  Gen'l  Manager. 
Wheeling  &  Lako  Erie  Railroad. 


N.  D.  MATTER.  Vice-President. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
JAMES  RUSSELL,  Gen'l  Manager. 

P/onvor  &  Rio  Grando  Railroad. 
A.  M.  SCIIOYER.  Resident  Vice-President, 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West. 
W.  L.  SEDDON,  Vice-President, 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE.  Vice-President, 

Erie  Railroad. 
G.  S.  WAIT).  Vire-Pres.  &  Gen'l  Managor. 

Sunset  Central  Lines. 


EVERY    MOTHER    SHOULD    READ    AND     SAVE    THIS  ISSUE 
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Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


THE  responsibility  of  parenthood  is  the 
gravest  this  world  offers.  The  work 
of  moulding  man — physically,  men- 
tally, spiritually — is  surpassed  by  none 


in  importance 


This  is  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
met  successfully  without  preparation.  The 
child  reared  according  to  the  dictates  of  in- 
stinct only,  will  be  cheated  in  many  ways. 


Daily  the  very  life  of  the  embryo  man 
is  jeopardized — to  say  nothing  of  the  lost  possi- 
j  bilities  for  fullest  development.    Many  a  life 
has  gone  through  the  world  in  utter  darkness 
f  because  of  neglect  of  the  eyes  at  birth,  and 
|  many  a  citizenship  and  parentage  have  been 
questioned  because  the  birth  was  not  registered. 
And  these  are  only  two  of  the  many  requisites 
for  a  right  start  in  life. 

We  can  reasonably  expect  results  only 
in  proportion  to  the  preparation  made  for  the 
child's  coming  and  the  thought  and  care  in- 
vested in  his  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
needs.  Proper  care,  regular  habits,  and  daily 
training  have  everything  to  do  with  making  a 
well-rounded  man. 


The  most  important  crop  is  our  citi- 
zens, and  it  should  receive  our  greatest  con- 
sideration. r\         *  /Z> 
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Use  It  For  Everything 


IP'S 

TA  Hit  ' 


Same 

Znelno 
J*od  on 
"Tinder 


I]  Hand  Truck  \ 
Outfit 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  Out- 
fit is  the  most  useful  outfit  ever  tuilt  for 
farm  work.  The  engine  weighs  only  190 
lbs.,  and  the  entire  outfit  only  375  lbs.  A 
child  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job. 

Besides  doing  all  the  farm  and  house- 
hold power  jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman 
may  be  lifted  from  truck  and  hung  on 
rear  of  binder  during  harvest  to  save 
horses  and  save  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

CusfarcaaDi  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
822  N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Sndor 


Friction 

Clutch 

PuCley 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 


Model  "A,"  2G-35  II.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — l1,^,  3  and  6  mi. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  3rear  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  \V.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  V.  S.  A. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

[  Would  you  build  i 

house  wilh  a 
l  foundation  like  1hi<£ 
1  Would  an  iron  Kettle   — ~ 
Ihold water  better  if  the 
^botlomwcrccutolfand 
\  patched  ouabain  like  Ih'u?-* 
\xo!Th.n 

kwttofn 


VrEE 


JUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you  this  book. 

Lively  aa  a  joke  book.   Sensible  as  the  diction- 
ary.  Learn  more  about  engines  in  10  minutes 
than  Borne  men  learn  in  a  lifetime.   The  supply 
is  limited  so  write  quick.— ED.  H.  W1TXE, 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1604  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1604  Empire  Bldg.,      -       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


S?-T0N  SILO  *W 

FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Stronger, 
Bafer,  better  than  Silos  costing  three 
times  our  price.  26,  €0,  75  and  96  ton 
sizes  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on 
reliable  Bilos.  Our  patented  construc- 
tion makes  expensive  foundations  un- 
necessary. Makes  perfect  enBilage. 
Storm  Proof.  Easily, quickly  erected. 
Strongly  endorsed  by  hundreds  of 
osere.  Shipped  from  Eanaas  City, 
Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

JONES  SILO  CO. 
20  Friend  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Ho, 


Harvester  cuts  and  throws  in  pile  on 
harvester  or  windrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a  Com 
Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  Price  only 
J22.00  with  fodder  binder.  Testimo- 
nials and  catalog  FREE  showing  picture  of  Harvester. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  208.  SALINA.  KANSAS 


CORN 


KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 

GASOLINE  should  always  be  stored  working  condition  of  your  motor.  Its 
in  a  safe  place.  On  the  farm  the  use  puts  at  your  service  the  maximum 
best  plan  is  to  bury  a  tank  of  a  horsepower  your  motor  can  develop  un- 
capacity to  meet  your  needs,  to  a  depth  der  any  condition,  and,  through  perfect 
of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  Put  lubrication,  prevents  wear  and  tear  and 
two  pipes  into  this  tank  through  the  greatly  lengthens  the  period  of  service 
top.    One  pipe  should  run  to  the  bot-  of  your  car. 

torn,  or  nearly  so.    If  it  extends  to  the  Many  so-called  auto  oils  are  made 

bottom  several  holes  may  be  drilled  near  from  cheaper,  inferior  grades  of  crude, 

the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  say  one-fourth  Such  oils  are  usually  sold  at  a  lower 

inch  from  the  bottom.    It  is  good  prac-  price,  but  they  are  the  most  expensive 

tice  to  solder  pipe  to  both  top  and  bot-  in  the  end.    From  the  very  nature  and 

torn  for  stability.    Also  put  in  a  small  characteristics  of  the  cheap  crude  from 

pipe  with  cock  for  vent.  which  they  are  made,  these  oils  thin  out 

The  other  pipe  simply  goes  through  excessively  under  heat,  and  permit  the 

the  top  of  the  tank  for  a  filler  pipe,  and  piston  to  lose  power.    Study  carefully 

should  be  long  enough  to  come  above  the  the  matter  of  proper  lubrication. 

ground  and  allow  for  a  cap  and  lock  if   

desired,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  Illinois  Makes  Road  Histoi*y 
one  and  a  quarter  inches,  larger  is  bet-  Twice  du-  the  nt  Ver. 
ter.  Bury  the  tank  at  least  twenty  feet  mi,ion  Count  f  lninois  of  which  Dan. 
from  the  garage  or  any  building,  and  vi,le  js  the  CQUnt  seat  hag  made  his. 
provide  a  pipe  line  to  the  garage  or  shop.  tor^  Qn  March  1?  contracts  were 
To  draw  gasohne,  attach  an  ordinary  awarded  by  the  country  for  the  longest 
suction  pump  on  end  of  pipe  using  a  mileage  of  concrete  roads  ever  let- 
measure  or  bucket  for  filling  the  supply  near]y  145  mileg  of  paved  highway  built 
tank  on  the  car.  for  permanence,   built   to   outlast  the 

Another  good  way  to  get  gasoline  out  $1)500>000  bond  issue  that  made  these 

of  the  tank  is  to  make  the  top  airtight  roads  possible 

and  run  a  small  pipe  from  the  garage  Vermilion  County  taxpayers,  not  to 
through  the  top  of  the  tank  with  an  mention  tho8e  from  adj0ining  counties 
ordinary  tire  valve  soldered  in  the  end  and  elsewhere,  will  long  remember  the 
To  draw  gasoline  use  a  tire  pump  and  occasion  of  dedicating  the  first  stretch 
pump  air  into  the  tank,  lorcmg  the  gaso-  of  thege  roadg  to  the  uge  and  service  of 
line  out.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  the  ,e  of  IIIinois_.an  event  which 
put  too  much  pressure  on  the  tank  and  took  ]ace  on  Jul  2Q>  Qn  behalf  of  the 
to  release  the  pressure  when  the  gaso-  8tat  Governor  Dunne  accepted  this 
line  has  been  drawn.  A  good  way  to  stretch  of  road.  Five  thousand  farmers 
arrange  so  that  you  will  not  forget  to  and  business  men  witnessed  the  cere- 
let  the  air  out  is  not  to  have  the  valve  m  which;  in  d  to  come>  w;n  be 
cock  in  and  when  you  disconnect  the  air  ]ooked  upon  a8  a  t  chapter  in  IUi. 
pump,  the  air  will  escape.  noia  history.    Governor  Dunne  made  the 

Of  course,  if  you  are  far  enough  out  propbetie  statement  that  in  time  a  tab- 
that  the  oil  company  will  not  deliver  the  let  wou]d  be  laced  at  the  roadside  to 
gasoline  to  you,  you  will  need  a  second  eommemorate  the  historic  fact  that  July 
barrel  for  filling,  into  which  you  can  20;  1916;  wag  the  d  when  the  le 
put  the  filling  pipe  and  use  a  short  pipe  of  Newell  Township,  Vermilion  County, 
for  connection  between  this  one  and  the  compieted  and  presented  to  the  common- 
storage  tank  so  you  can  drain  into  stor-  wealth  of  uiinois  the  first  stretch  of 
age  tank  without  takmg  from  the  wagon.  permanent  highway  made  possible  under 

the  issuance  of  bonds  for  that  purpose, 

Automobiles  and  Rubber  jn  co-operation  with  state  funds  allotted 

American  manufacturers  of  automo-  under  the  State  Aid  road  law. 
biles  consume  36.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  Many  communities  have  demonstrated 
annual  production  of  crude  rubber.  The  that  the  most  economical  way  to  trans- 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  in  a  let-  form  expensive  bad  roads  into  profitable 
ter  on  the  subject,  says:  "Allowing  an  good  ones  is  to  capitalize  community  re- 
average  of  forty-two  pounds  of  crude  sources  and  issue  highway  bonds,  then 
rubber  for  an  automobile's  tire  equip-  to  use  the  funds  thus  obtained  to  build 
ment  and  taking  2,250  pounds  for  the  permanent  roads — concrete  roads. 

ton  measure,  the  amount  of  rubber  re-  .   

quired  by  American-made  automobiles  in  TVactOF  Operating  Cost 

1010  will  be  approximately  60,000  tons,  _,                           ,    c  ,    .  , 

which  is  36.3  per  cent  of  the  total  esti-  .  Th,e  a7erage  amount  of  fuel  consumed 

mated  rubber  production  of  the  world  for  ™  Plow.m£  an  .acre  of  S^nnd  with  a 

1916,  estimated  to  be  102,000  tons.    As-  tractor  !n  1}hl}°\s  as  reported  by  tractor 

suming   a   base   of   100,000   American-  owners  is  slightly  more  than  2i  gallons, 

made  autom  biles  in  existence  in  1906,  according  to  Farmers  Bulletin  "19  An 

and     assuming     annual     withdrawals  Economic  Study  of  the  Farm  T. Actor  in 

through  depreciation,  the  equivalent  of  the  C°™  »clt-'      The   size  of  tractor 

6  per  cent,  the  number  of  automobiles  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  the 

of  American  make  in  existence  in  1016  amount  required,  or  on  the  quantity  of 

would  be  about  3,686,025."    The  growth  lubricating  oil  used  the  latter  averaging 

in  the  last  ten  years  leading  to  this  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  gallon  per 

number  makes  this  exhibit,  the  last  col-  acre.    The  depth  of  plowing  averaged 

umn   representing   annual   withdrawals  ™ry  nearly  seven  inches 

through  depreciation  •  Gasoline  is  used  as  fuel  by  most  of  the 

°       "     t        '  tractor  owners  in  Illinois,  the  average 

Au°to&        cars,      drawais.  price  paid  for  same  during  1915  being  12 

I90fl  tioo.ooo      cents  per  gallon,  while  lubricating  oil 

1907                       135,300          44,000           6.000  veratre  3?  cents  ner  crillrm 

1908  .  ..   212,239        85,000          8,121  average       cents  per  ganon. 

1909                 326,005       126,500        12.734  At  these  prices  the  cost  for  gasoline 

  HlHl  and  oil  per  acre  would  be  about  36  cents, 

1912 i  011,409  378!ooo  40,430  but  the  prospective  purchaser  of  a  trac- 
 HSHiij       is,l-°n™  tor  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  as- 

1914   1,864,582         515,000          86,143  .                                   ,  , 

1915  2|644]707  802,000  111,875  suming  that  this  will  be  the  entire  cost, 
me! !!!!3|686!o2S    1,200,000      158,682  as    depreciation    and    interest  usually 

'Allowing  6  per  cent  for  special  with-  amount  to  more  than  the  expense  for 

drawais  and  including  the  annual  new  fuel  and  oil.    At  the  beginning  of  1916 

output  as  stated.    tPartly  estimated. —  the  average  price  in  Illinois  was  in  the 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  neighborhood  of  18  cents,  or  50  per  cent 

 — —  higher  than  the  figures  above  mentioned. 

High  Grade  Oil  Necessary  At  \8  cents  the  cost  of  gasoline  per  acre 

0                                     .             ,  would  be  45  cents,  to  which  should  be 

In  the  motor  cylinder,  the  piston  and  ad(]ed  about  6  cpntg  for  oil>  Qr  ft  total  of 

rings  must  be  .kept  separated  from  the  51  centg  for  fud  and  oi, 

cylinder  walls  by  a  thin   film  ot  oil.   

Where   this    is    accomplished    properly,  . 

your  engine  delivers  its  full  energy  to  Those  farmers  who  have  their  tractors 

the  drive  mechanism-vour  car  has  "life"  ™U  find  much  use  for  them  this  fall 

—it    "picks    up"    quickly— it    develops  ™nmng  the  silo  fillers.    It  is  best  to 

speed-it  takes  the  hills  in  fine  shape—  >lavc  P^nty  of  power  for  this  work.  It 

it  just  seems  to  "eat  up"  the  road— and  !9  wraally  considered  that  it  requires  one 

your  "expense  per  mile"  is  at  the  min-  J*1*  horsepower  to  each  inch  in  length  of 

mum  silage  cutter  blade.   If  a  small  silage 

1  The  condition  of  extreme  heat  and  the  ™tte'  is  ***  evenly  and  steadily  more 

rapidity  of  action  in  a  gasoline  motor  silage  can  be  put  through  the  machine  m 

make  its  lubrication  extremely  difficult.  »  day  where  there  is  plenty  of  power 

Only  with  the  highest  grade  auto  oil,  than,  through  a  larger  machine  which 

made  by  the  most  careful  and  scientific  overloads  the  engine. 

methods   and   from   the   highest   grade   —  

crude,  can  satisfactory  results  be  ob-  An  acre  of  corn  silage  yields  from  600 

tained.    Such  an  oil  retains  its  lubricat-  to  2.000  pounds  more  nutrients  per  acre 

ing  efficiency  under  the  heated,  normal  than  any  other  farm  crop. 


Save  Your 
WornTires 


GH  5,006  MILES  MORE 

service  by  "half  soling"  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Eu- 
ropean Motorists  have  been  doing  for 
over  3  years.  30.000  American  Motorists 
'  have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  are 
saving  $50.00  to  $200  ayear  in  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Puncture  ?,  £U 

guarantee  you  get  with  every  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

Halitior  Craa  without  a  cent  deposit,  pre 
ueiSVct  riSepay  the  express  and  aiicw 

i  to  be  the  judge 
C>..;.in:..>»>l  offered  to  motorists 
special UlSCOUnt  |n  new  territory  on 
first  shipment  direct  from  tho  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details- 
be  sura  and  put  in  your  tire  sizes. 


illnn  MAIL  TniS  COUPON  MB  ■■  *9  ■ 

■  The  Colorado  Ttre  &  Leeth.r  Co,  I 

m     835  Tread  8ldg..  Denver.  Colo.  a> 
ffl     H-35  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 
2     720-358  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  York  City. 

■  Without  obligation  eend  me  free  catalog,  copy  of  ■ 

■  guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "10,000  Mile*  on  On*  ■ 

■  Set  of  Tires."  ■ 

1  Name  J9 

|  Mdress  *| 


Ibr  silo  owners 


DECIDE  NOT  to  take  /%^>* 

the  chance  of  depending  %J  ^ 
onsomebodyelse'scutter. 

It  your  dealer  is  sold  £\  ft  A 
out,  he  can  get  order  ^/»eV%5' 


by  telegraph  and  get 
quick  delivery  of  a 


Quick 


BLIZZARD  Gutters 


Fills     absolutely  dependable.  Swift, 

Silos  eafe  and  easy-running.  Unlimited  cut- 
Ouir>k  ting  and  elevating  capacity. 

Write  today  £a 

valuable  informatioo  for  yon. 
The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg..  Company 
|       Boa   80 .Canton,  Ohio 


Stop  Crop 

De- 
struction 


Solve  the  drainage  problem.  Write  for 
free  book  and  letters  from  hundreds  of 
farmers  telling  what  they  do  with  the  MartlD. 


Farm  Ditcher  and  Road  Grader 

cats  ditches,  throws  up  terraces,  levels  bumps,  fills  gul- 
lies, makes  levees,  builds  roads.  All-steel,  adjustable  and 
reversible  for  wide  and  narrow  cutting.  10  days'  trial. 
Money  back  guarantee. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
809 Traders  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo\  Home  Office.  Owenthoro,  *>. 


ore  Silage 

When  You  have 


OPEN    EXTENSION-ROOF  CL05ED 

Yes,  yoa  can  have  more  and  better  silage.  Our 
modern,  reliable,  practical  roof  is  a  proven  success. 
It  turns  waste  space  into  dollars. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Baker,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  eays.  "J 
figure  the  roof  did  not  cost  me  anything."  We 
want  to  show  you  how  he  figured.  Write  today- 
silo  filling  time  is  nearly  here. 

SHEET  METAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 
808  New  York  St.  Goshen,  Indiana 


Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcofe  i 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3  j 
ordinary  roof  s.  No  paint- 
ing or  repairs.  Rot^  fire  J 
lReoMe,alC,us,erShlneles  Xe??'eS 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

f)icture9,  describes,  and  quotes 
ow  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding,  Wallboard, 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices — Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Booh  No.  8363. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

6313U3G3  Pike  St.,  Cincmniti.  Ohio 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISE!*  <i 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER, 


WILL  NEW  CREDIT  LAW  WORK? 

The  rural  credit  law  is  designed  to 
help  in  financing  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  The  law  is  far 
from  perfect.  By  some  it  is  thought  to 
have  most  glaring  defects.  It  makes  a 
beginning,  however,  in  giving  farmers  a 
chance  to  co-operate  in  the  matter  of 
securing  for  themselves  money  at  lower 
interest  rates  and  without  having  to 
stand  the  burdensome  commissions  and 
brokerages  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. 

To  secure  any  benefit  from  this  act, 
however,  farmers  must  organize.  The 
lack  of  initiative  in  working  out  various 
problems  co-operatively  has  been  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  farmers  of  this  country. 
This  law  is  good  in  its  co-operative  fea- 
tures, but  it  will  be  a  slow  process  and 
require  considerable  education  in  the  use 
and  application  of  co-operative  methods 
before  it  will  work  the  greatest  amount 
of  good. 

It  is  up  to  farmers  themselves  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law,  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  given  careful  study.  We  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  detailed  information 
relative  to  the  forming  of  the  local  credit 
unions  or  co-operative  borrowing  asso- 
ciations which  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  operation  of  the  law.  We  have  al- 
ready given  a  summary  of  the  law  as  it 
bears  on  the  co-operative  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  co- 
operation among  farmers  in  the  matter 
of  borrowing  on  their  land,  the  law 
creates  what  are  known  as  joint  stock 
banks.  In  the  opinion  of  Paul  V.  Col- 
lins, of  the  Northwestern  Agriculturalist, 
this  will  nullify  the  strictly  co-operative 
feature  of  the  act. 

These  joint  stock  banks  will  have  no 
connection  with  the  federal  land  banks. 
They  will  really  be  competitors  selling 
their  own  bonds  in  direct  competition 
with  those  of  the  federal  land  banks. 
These  joint  stock  banks  can  loan  to  any- 
body. Many  of  them  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  a  few  months,  for  in  most  cases 
slight  revisions  of  the  by-laws  and  arti- 
cle-; of  incorporation  of  land  mortgage 
companies  will  convert  them  into  joint 
stock  banks. 

We  would  welcome  the  opinions  and 
ideas  of  readers  of  Kansas  Farmer  on 
this  loan  act.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 
X    ~X  M 

KANSAS  READY  FOR  ROAD  MONEY 

Many  are  asking  if  Kansas  can  make 
use  of  the  federal  road  money  this  fall. 

W.  S.  Gearhart,  state  highway  en- 
gineer, has  officially  notified  county 
boards  of  Kansas  that  $143,207.40  of 
government  money  will  be  available  for 
state  highway  improvement  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  so  they  may  make 
arrangements  for  their  respective  levies 
at  their  August  meeting. 

The  governor  has  written  Mr.  Gear- 
hart  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  right  ahead  with  arrange- 
ments that  will  permit  the  various  coun- 
ties or  benefit  districts  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  congressional  appropriation. 

In  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits 
of  the  post  roads  act,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  state  highway  department  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
project  statements  setting  forth  proposed 
construction  of  roads,  and  later  upon 
their  approval  to  furnish  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates.  The  act 
provides  that  the  post  roads  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  state  or  its  civil  sub- 
divisions. 

Mr.  Gearhart  will  attend  a  meeting  of 
highway  engineers  of  the  country  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  16.  at  which 
time  rules  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  will  be  considered. 

BETTER  HORSES  BEING  BRED 

The  records  of  the  live  stock  registry 
board  of  Kansas  show  that  stallions 
from  grade  and  scrub  stock  to  the  num- 
ber of  1,255  have  been  eliminated  and 
630  pure-bred  stallions  have  been  added 
since  the  stallion  license  law  went  into 
effect  in  1910.  Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell, 
secretary  of  the  registry  board,  figures 
that  this  augments  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual colt  crop  by  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  an  increase  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  total  valuation  of  all  horses  in 
the  state.  The  service  fees  since  1910 
have  been  about  two  million  dollars. 
The  increased  valuation  of  the  colts  for 


one  year  pretty  well  covers  this  item 
for  the  whole  period  covered. 

While  some  may  object  to  this  law, 
no  one  can  question  its  influence  in  stim- 
ulating increased  interest  in  better 
horses.  The  demand  for  good  big  draft- 
ers has  not  been  influenced  in  the  least 
by  the  development  of  the  power  truck 
and  the  tractor.  The  short  haul  with 
frequent  stops  is  the  kind  of  work  where 
the  truck  is  least  economical  and  this 
service  is  continually  demanding  more 
heavy  draft  horses  of  good  type  for 
work  on  city  streets. 

M    X  X 
PROMPTNESS  IN  BUSINESS 

Parties  who  buy  stock  by  mail  owe  "it 
to  the  breeder  from  whom  the  purchase 
is  made  to  report  the  exact  condition  in 
which  it  is  received.  The  breeder  is 
always  anxious  to  hear  how  the  animals 
stood  the  trip.  Sometimes  through  the 
carelessness  of  transportation  companies 
live  stock  is  received  in  bad  condition. 
Claims  must  be  made  at  once.  It  is  not 
giving  the  breeder  a  square  deal  to  neg- 
lect to  supply  this  important  informa- 
tion. 

An  instance  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  has  just  come 
to  our  attention  that  has  resulted  from 
failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  stock 
promptly.  In  this  case  some  young 
dairy-bred  calves  were  shipped.  Natur- 
ally the  seller  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
of  their  safe  arrival.  He  heard  nothing, 
however,  for  several  weeks,  and  then  it 
was  a  complaint  that  the  calves  had  been 
sick  and  one  had  died.  This  breeder  is 
trying  to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement 
with  his  customer  for  his  loss,  but  he 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  should  have 
been  notified  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
ceived if  they  were  not  all  right. 

Promptness  always  facilitates  business 
dealings.  If  you  are  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness by  mail,  remember  that  prompt  at- 
tention to  all  letters  and  shipments  is 
most  important. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS 

Kansas  has  a  law  requiring  that  all 
births  be  registered  within  ten  days,  and 
failure  to  attend  to  this  matter  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine.  It  is  the  attending 
physician's  duty  to  register  the  birth 
with  the  local  registrar,  but  the  parents 
should  feel  their  responsibility  to  the 
extent  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  doctor 
does  not  neglect  this  duty. 

Since  there  is  no  expense  in  connection 
with  .-gistering  a  birth,  no  arguments 
against  it  and  many  for  it,  why  should 
it  be  neglected? 

This  legal  birth  record  may  be  of  great 
importance  many  times  during  the  life. 
It  establishes  the  date  of  birth  and  the 
parentage — two  things  upon  which  many 
others  hinge,  and  which  is  not  a  matter 
of  record,  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
dispute  on  many  occasions. 

This  shows  only  the  advantage  to  the 
individual,  but  there  are  very  good  rea- 
sons why  both  the  state  and  the  nation 
are  interested  in  the  registration  of 
births.  These  records  show  the  natur- 
ally increased  population  and  its  loca- 
tion. Each  birth  not  reported  helps  to 
swell  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
port all  deaths  before  burial  certificates 
can  be  obtained,  and  unless  all  births 
are  reported  promptly,  the  infant  mor- 
tality figure's  cannot  be  accurate. 

Careful  attention  to  this  matter  will 
establish  beyond  question  the  child's 
legal  rights  and  will  contribute  to  the 
state's  and  nation's  vital  statistics  in  a 
substantial  way. 

SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  PASTURE 

A  splendid  stand  of  clover  was  secured 
in  a  Harvey  County  pasture  where  the 
grass  was  thin,  by  seeding  on  ground 
that  was  disked  previous  to  seeding.  One 
farmer  informed  County  Agent  Lane 
that  he  pastured  twenty  head  of  stock 
nearly  all  spring  on  six  acres  of  sweet 
clover  sown  last  year.  He  has  ten  acres 
sown  this  spring  on  which  he  has  turned 
the  stock. 

In  Cowley  County  a  field  of  thirteen 
acres  of  sweet  clover  has  been  pasturing 
sixteen  head  of  cattle  since  the  first  of 
April  and  the  stock  have  plenty  and  are 
doing  well.  A  farmer  west  of  Mulvane 
says  his  cows  will  not  eat  corn  chop 
and  bran  since  he  turned  them  on  sweet 


clover.  In  two  instances  sweet  clover 
sowed  in  rye  during  March  nearly  all 
died.  That  sowed  in  wheat  on  another 
farm  just  managed  to  live  and  make  a 
fair  stand  with  some  loss  where  wheat 
was  thickest,  while  that  sowed  in  oats 
on  several  farms  made  a  good  stand. 
The  oats  sowed  where  sweet  clover  was 
planted  last  year  and  on  adjoining  plots 
which  were  in  wheat  last  year  showed 
no  difference  in  yield;  if  anything  the 
green  bugs  were  worse  on  the  sweet  clo- 
ver ground.  Where  these  plots  were  re- 
seeded  to  sweet  clover  the  clover  is 
darker  and  larger  this  year. 

H.  T.  Nielsen  of  Norton,  Kansas, 
writes  as  follows:  "I  have  visited  a 
good  many  trials  of  sweet  clover  in  the 
effort  to  get  more  reliable  and  complete 
information  on  the  behavior  of  this  crop 
in  Northwestern  Kansas.  The  crop  has 
been  doing  well  practically  everywhere 
and  the  growth  made  this  spring  is 
usually  more  than  the  alfalfa  has  made, 
although  the  sweet  clover  is  usually  on 
less  favorable  land.  Two  men  near 
Saint  Francis,  W.  P.  Liming  and  George 
Boyd,  have  made  quite  a  little  money 
selling  sweet  clover  seed.  Neither  one 
has  ever  sowed  any  of  this  crop,  but 
they  have  it  growing  wild  or  volunteer 
in  the  native  grass  meadows  along  the 
Republican  River.  Both  say  it  is  grad- 
ually running  out  the  native  grasses  and 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years 
till  the  meadows  along  the  river  will  be 
all  sweet  clover.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  difficult  to  sell  native  hay  which 
had  very  much  sweet  clover  in  it.  Now 
the  buyers  are  anxious  to  have  as  large 
a  percentage  of  sweet  clover  as  possible 
mixed  in,  as  it  is  claimed  it  is  much 
better  feed.  On  the  divide  lands  the  crop 
is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  was  hoped  by 
everyone  it  would.  The  growth  it  makes 
is  fairly  satisfactory,  however,  and  I 
still  believe  it  is  a  crop  worth  growing 
on  the  uplands  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
though  it  will  not  be  as  great  a  boon  as 
it  was  thought  two  years  ago  it  would 
be." 

$t       M  t^t 

MORE  LIVE  STOCK 

A  very  prominent  wheat  farmer  of 
Montgomery  County  remarked  to  Agri- 
cultural Agent  Macey  the  other  day,  "If 
I  count  my  labor  and  that  of  my  teams, 
I  cannot  make  any  money  raising 
wheat" — and  his  farm  is  a  bottom  farm 
— "it  merely  provides  something  for  my 
boys  to  do."  He  proposes  the  following 
solution:  Rent  no  outsit" j  land;  seed  a 
greater  acreage  to  native  pasture,  using 
a  mixture  of  English  bluegrass,  orchard 
grass,  red  top,  alsike,  and  white  clovers. 
Also  sow  some  more  alfalfa,  plant  a 
larger  acreage  in  corn,  and  keep  eight  or 
ten  sows  and  a  bunch  of  good  beef-bred 
cattle. 

His  acreage  of  crops  will  be  about 
equally  divided  between  pasture,  wheat 
and  oats,  corn  and  alfalfa.  He  plans  to 
get  better  use  of  the  teams  he  keeps 
than  in  the  present  system  and  can  eas- 
ily sell  one-half  of  the  work  stock  now 
kept.  Labor  items  will  not  be  so  large 
and  will  be  better  distributed  over  the 
year. 

What  is  your  problem?  Are  you  solv- 
ing it?  Professor  Cochel  says,  "I  look 
at  cattle  feeding  as  a  means  of  market- 
ing farm  crops,  especially  those  of  little 
value,"  and  he  is  applying  this  prac- 
tically by  pasturing  the  college  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  campus,  thus  using  grass 
that  had  scarcely  been  utilized  before. 
XXX 

Five  live  stock  farmers  attended  the 
cattlemen's  meeting  at  Manhattan  June 
9  with  the  agricultural  agent  of  Cloud 
County,  Mr.  Knaus.  This  was  the  first 
time  any  of  the  men  had  ever  seen  the 
college  or  the  college  farm.  One  of  the 
men  remarked,  "This  was  a  day  mighty 
well  spent,  and  we  must  take  down  fif- 
teen auto  loads  next  year." 

X   X  X 

Last  October,  T.  S.  Kuhlman,  of  Miami 
County,  botight  a  bunch  of  ewes  on  the 
Kansas  City  market  that  cost,  laid  down 
at  home,  $5.15  a  head.  A  few  days  ago 
he  sold  a  carload  of  lambs  of  his  own 
raising  that  brought  $4.85  each.  The 
wool  clip  from  the  flock  last  spring 
brought  $2.10  a  head,  making  a  total  of 
$6.95  a  head,  or  $1.80  more  than  they 
cost.   He  still  has  the  ewes. 


RAILROAD  WAGE  INCREASE 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  railroad  em- 
ployes all  over  the  country  to  arbitrate 
their  demands  for  increased  wages,  we 
are  threatened  with  a  gigantic  railway 
tieup.  No  one  can  appreciate  just  what 
this  means  in  the  way  of  disorganizing 
every  industry  in  the  country. 

No  industry  would  be  more  seriously 
affected  than  agriculture. 

Farmers  as  a  class  have  had  grievances 
against  the  railroads  and  are  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  for  that  reason,  but  we 
would  do  well  to  pause  and  consider 
carefully  before  forming  our  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  contention  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employes  at  the 
present  time.  Railroad  men  render  a 
high  class  service,  but  as  compared  with 
men  in  other  occupations  they  are  highly 
paid.  Forty-four  cents  of  every  dollar 
we  pay  the  railroads  goes  to  its  em- 
ployes. 

Railroads  have  become  public  institu- 
tions. Through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  they  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  federal  control.  They  have 
appealed  to  the  public  for  a  decision  as 
to  the  justness  of  their  claim  that  the 
demands  of  the  employes  should*  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  a  national  arbitration 
board. 

This  question  plainly  has  two  sides. 
Let  us  weigh  the  evidence  carefully  and 
not  take  snap  judgment  against  the 
railroads. 

XXX 

FARM  LOAN  BOARD 

President  Wilson  has  appointed  the 
following  four  men  as  members  of  the 
newly  created  farm  loan  board:  Charles 

E.  LobdeJI  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  George 
W.  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Capt.  W.  S.  A.  Smith  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  Herbert  Quick  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia.  These  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  two,  four,  six  and 
eight  years  respectively.  Secretary  Me- 
Adoo  is  a  member  ex-officio. 

Mr.  Lobdell  was  a  farmer  before  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  He  served  in 
the  Kansas  legislature  for  ten  years.  In 
1902  he  was  elected  district  judge  and 
served  nine  years.  He  had  become  in- 
terested in  banking  and  resigned  to  be-' 
come  president  of  a  bank  at  Great  Bend. 

Mr.  Norris  has  been  a  newspaper  man, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  banker. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  iarmer  and  has-  for 
the  last  year  been  doing  special  work 
for  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Quick  has  been  until  recently  ed- 
itor of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  devoting  himself  to  a 
study  of  rural  credits  and  other  farm 
problems. 

This  board,  as  soon  as  organized,  will 
probably  visit  the  different  states  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  that 
will  serve  to  guide  them  in  dividing  the 
country  into  districts  and  locating  the 
twelve  land  banks.  It  will  be  some 
months  before  this  new  loan  system 
will  be  in  operation. 

XXX 
BOYS'  FEEDING  CONTEST. 

A  new  feature  is  to  be  inaugurated  at 
the  1916  International  Stock  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  It  consists  of  a  boys'  feed- 
ings contest.  The  Union  Stock  Yards 
Company  offers  a  series  of  cash  prizes 
for  boys  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under, 
to  compete  for  in  feeding  steers,  lambs, 
and  barrows.  Single  steers  or  heifers 
under  30  months  of  age  are  to  be  fed 
and  shown,  pens  of  three  lambs,  and 
pens  of  three  barrows  under  twelve 
months  of  age.  The  feeding  period  will 
be  from  August  1  to  the  opening  of  the 
show.  There  are  five  prizes  in  each 
class  and  no  entry  fees  will  be  charged. 

This  will  be  a  fine  chance  for  boys  to 
show  their  skill  in  selecting  and  feeding 
these  various  classes  of  animals.  Those 
who  wish  to  compete  should  write  at 
once  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 

$t       $f  £t 

Four  new  county  agents  began  work 
in  June.  J.  D.  Lewis  in  Nemaha  County, 
and  V.  M.  Emmert  in  McPherson  County 
commenced  their  work  June  1,  while  R. 
P.  Schnacke  took  up  his  duties  as  county 
agent  in  Pawnee  County  June  20,  and 

F.  B.  Williams  in  Marshall  County 
June  22. 
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BABY  CARE  IN 
HOT  WEATHER 

By  Lydia  Allen  De  Vilhiss,  ?4 ',  D.,  Director  of 
Child    Hygiene,    Kansas    State     Hoard    of  Health 


FOUR  THOUSAND  BABIES  under  the 
age  of  two  years  died  in  Kansas  last  year. 

THIS  NUMBER  exceeds  the  total  pop- 
ulation, men,  women  and  children,  of 
Meade  or  Rawlins  counties. 

MOST  OF  THE  FOUR  THOUSAND 
might  have  been  saved  by  proper  care  and 
feeding. 


LAST  year  in  Kansas,  nearly  one 
baby  in  every  eleven  under  the  age 
of  two  years — or  almost  4,000  babies 
• — died.  If  a  tornado  or  flood  were  to  w  ipe 
out  a  city  like  Wellington,  Galena,  Con- 
cordia or  Junction  City,  the  entire  state 
Mould  be  instantly  aroused.  Yet,  these 
4,000  babies  represent  a  population  al- 
most equal  to  one  of  these  cities. 

In  numbers,  these  4,000  babies  rep- 
resent  the  entire  population,  men,  women 
and  children,  of  one  county  such  as 
Meade  or  Rawlins,  or  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  Stanton,  Grant,  Morton  and 
Stevens  counties. 

And  Che  greatest  tragedy  of  all  is 
that  most  of  these  4,000  babies  sicken 
and  die  needlessly.  Medical  science  has 
proven  that  the  majority  of  these  child- 
ren might  have  been  saved,  had  "their 
mothers  known  how  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Hot  weather  is  the  time  of  danger  for 
the  babies.  Nearly  1,000  of  the  4,000 
that  died  last  summer  in  Kansas  died 
from  summer  diarrhea.  These  deaths 
might  all  have  been  prevented  if  these 
babies  bad  been  given  the  proper  food. 

BABY'S    NATURAL    FOOD  BEST. 

The  only  perfect  feed  for  babies  is 
mother's  milk.  It  is  always  ready,  it 
is  never  sour,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
prepared  nor  measured,  and  it  is  always 
safe  for  the  baby.  Breast-fed  babies 
seldom  have  the  bowel  trouble  which  is 
60  fatal  to  bottle-fed  babies  during  the 
hot  weather. 

There  are  very  few  mothers  who  can- 
not nurse  their  babies  if  they  try  to 
do  so  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
physician,  and  breast  feeding  is  the 
one  thing  which  can  save  this  great  loss 
of  babies  from  preventable  diarrhea  this 
summer.  Ten  bottle-fed  babies  die  to 
one  that  is  fed  at  the  breast. 

BOTTLE  FEEDING  THE  BABY. 

When  for  any  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  mother's  milk  for  a  child,  clean 
fresh  cow's  milk  properly  modified  is 
the  best  substitute.  Unless  you  are 
absolutely  certain  that  the  milk  you  are 
getting  is  perfectly  safe,  it  is  best  to 
pasteurize  it,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Everything  which  is  used  in  connect- 
ion with  baby's  food — bottles,  nipples 
and  utensils — must  be  scrupulously  clean 
and  scalded  before  using. 

Pasteurizing  milk  in  the  home  may 
be  done  simply  and  easily.  After  the 
milk  has  been  modified,  place  the  baby's 
bottles  in  water  to  the  neck.  Heat  the 
water  until  it  comes  just  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  set  it  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  for  thirty  minutes.  After  this, 
the  milk  should  be  quickly  cooled  and 
kept  on  ice  until  it  is  wanted.  Warm 
the  milk  before  feeding  by  placing  the 
bottle  in  hot  water.  Never  keep  the 
feeding  bottle  warm  all  night  as  the 
germs  will  ferment  the  milk  and  make 
baby  sick. 

Baby  needs  less  feed  but  more  drink  in 
the  hot  weather.  Do  not  ever  urge  him 
to  take  more  than  he  wants  and  throw 
away  the  balance  of  the  feeding.  Never 
save  it  for  another  meal.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  do  so. 

DANGER  SIGNALS. 

If  the  bowel  movements  become  loose, 
do  not  neglect  this  because  the  baby 
happens  to  be  teething.  It  may  mean 
the  beginning  of  a  serious  illness.  It  is 
easier  to  prevent  diarrhea  than  it  is  to 
cure  it,  and  the  proper  treatment  at  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  is  worth  more 
than  days  of  treatment  later. 

The  important  things  to  do  to  prevent 
summer  diarrhea  are:  Pasteurize  the 
milk,  dilute  the  milk  with  boiled  water 
in  very  hot  weather,  and  if  acute  diar- 
rhea begins,  stop  all  food  at  once,  give 


THIS  BABY  IS  HAPPY 
AND  SMILING  BE- 
CAUSE HE  IS  WELL 
AND  COMFORTABLE 


only  cooled  boiled  water,  and  send  for  a 
doctor. 

baby's  bath 

Every  baby  should  be  bathed  at  least 
once  a  day.  During  the  hot  weather 
two  or  three  sponge  baths  may  be  given 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  baby  should 
have  his  own  tub,  soap,  towels  and  wash 
cloths.  A  practical  test  for  the  correct 
temperature  is  to  use  water  that  feels 
warm  to  the  elbow. 

When  bathing  the  baby  in  a  tub,  let 
him  rest  upon  your  left  arm,  which  is 
slipped  under  his  back  from  his  right 
side.  By  grasping  the  baby  under  the 
armpit  with  the  left  hand  a  good  hold 
is  secured  which  prevents  slipping.  The 
right  hand  is  left  free  for  washing  the 
baby.  A  special  wash  cloth,  preferably 
of  cheesecloth,  should  be  provided  for 


should  be  left  off  during  the  hottest 
weather  and  a  cotton  or  silk  shirt  sub- 
stituted for  the  woolen  one. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
take  off  all  baby's  clothing  except  a 
loose  diaper  and  allow  him  to  roll  and 
play  on  the  bed. 

The  baby  should  have  one  entire 
change  of  clothing  daily.  A  soiled  gar- 
ment never  should  be  put  back  nor  left 
on  him. 

Wet  diapers  will  make  the  baby  fret- 
ful and  they  should  be  changed  as  often 
as  it  is  necessary.  The  water  passed  by 
the  baby  contains  irritating  substances 
and  if  diapers  are  put  on  the  baby  the 
second  time  without  washing  they  are 
liable  to  make  him  sore. 

If  baby  becomes  chafed  or  sore,  keep 
water  and  soap  away  from  the  parts  and 


NEARLY  ONE  THOUSAND  of  the  four  thou- 
sand babies  that  died  last  summer  in  Kansas,  died 
of  summer  diarrhea. 

TEN  BOTTLE-FED  BABIES  died  from  this  cause 
to  one  fed  at  the  breast.  Breast  feeding  would  save 
many  from  this  dreaded  summer  complaint. 

WATCH  FOR  DANGER  SIGNALS.  It  is  easier 
to  prevent  diarrhea  than  to  cure  it.  Proper  treat- 
ment at  the  beginning  is  all-important. 

FEED  ONLY  PASTEURIZED  MILK.  Dilute 
milk  with  boiled  water  in  very  hot  weather.  If 
acute  diarrhea  begins,  stop  all  food,  give  only  cooled 
boiled  water,  and  send  for  the  doctor. 


washing  the  baby's  face  and  head. 

After  the.  baby  is  taken  out  of  the  tub, 
he  should  be  patted  dry  in  a  large,  soft, 
bath  towel. 

The  best  time  for  bathing  the  baby  is 
just  before  its  morning  feeding,  between 
eight  and  ten  o'clock.  After  its  bath, 
the  baby  will  be  ready  to  take  its  food 
and  go  to  sleep. 

On  very  warm  days,  a  quick  sponging 
with  cool  soda  water — one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  to  a  pint  of  tepid  Avater — will 
add  greatly  to  the  baby's  comfort. 

CLOTHE  ACCORDING  TO  WEATHER 

Do  not  put  too  many  clothes  on  the 
baby  during  the  summer,  as  these  should 
be  loose  and  roomy  so  as  to  allow  the 
freest   movements.     Flannel  petticoats 


cleanse  him  each  time  he  is  changed  with 
a  little  olive  oil  on  cotton  or  gauze. 

Keep  a  large  covered  pail  for  wet  and 
soiled  diapers.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  summer  time,  for  flies 
may  travel  from  the  soiled  diapers  to 
the  baby  or  his  food  and  make  him 
very  ill. 

All  of  the  baby's  clothing  should  be 
washed  in  clean  water  with  pure  soap, 
boiled,  rinsed  thoroughly — but  not  blued 
or  starched — and  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

FRESH  AIR  IMPORTANT 

Keep  the.  baby  in  the  open  air  when- 
ever possible,  but  avoid  the  sun  during 
hot  weather.  Much  of  the  baby's  time 
after  he  is  three  months  old  should  be 
soent  out  of  doors  on  a  porch  or  in  the 


HOT  WEATHER  is 
time  of  danger  for  bab- 
ies, and  especially  the 
ones  bottle-fed. 

PASTEURIZE  the 
m.i Ik  and  keep  all  uten- 
sils scrupulously  clean 
and  scalded  before 
used. 


yard,  protected  from  flies  and  other  in- 
sects and  from  stray  cats  and  dogs. 

During  the  summer,  a  new-born  baby 
may  be  taken  out  of  doors  in  the  first 
week.  Begin  with  an  outing  of  fifteen 
minutes  at  noon  and  gradually  lengthen 
the  time  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
until  the  baby  is  out  from  10  a.  m.  until 
2  P.  M.  The  surroundings  of  the  home 
should  be  free  from  uncovered  garbage, 
rubbish,  and  manure.  All  of  these  at- 
tract flies  and  other  disease-carrying 
insects. 

Comfortable  sleep  during  the  heated 
portion  of  the  year  is  more  difficult  to 
secure.  The  most  airy  rooms  should  be 
chosen  and  all  the  baby's  clothing  re- 
moved except  the  diaper  and  a  very  thin 
cotton  gown  with  loose  sleeves.  It  is 
better  to  keep  the  baby  out  of  doors 
during  late  afternoon  and  evening  until 
the  rooms  are  cool.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  screened  sleeping  porch  should 
be  provided  where  he  may  sleep  out  all 
night  with  sufficient  protection  from 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  Out-of- 
door  sleeping  in  summer,  day  and  night, 
is  excellent  for  the  baby  after  he  is  a 
month  or  two  old,  providing  he  is  always 
properly  protected. 

SYSTEMATIC  CARE 

The  care  of  a  baby  can  be  readily  re- 
duced to  a  system  unless  he  is  sick. 
Such  a  system  is  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  keeping  the  baby  well 
and  in  training  him  in  such  way  that 
will  be  of  value  to  him  all  through  life, 
but  reduces  the  work  of  the  mother  to 
a  minimum  and  provides  for  her  certain 
periods  of  rest  and  recreation. 

The  following  program  is  suggested  as 
a  sample  of  systematic  care  of  the  baby. 
This  program  may  be  modified  to  suit 
the  needs  of  each  particular  case : 

6  A.  M. — Baby's  first  nursing. 

Family  breakfast;  children  off  to 
school. 

9  A.  M. — Baby's  bath,  followed  by  sec- 
ond nursing. 

Baby  sleeps  until  noon. 

12  to  12:30 — Baby's  noon  meal. 

Out-of-door  airing  and  nap. 

3  to  3:30  p.  m. — Afternoon  nursing. 

Period  of  waking. 

6  to  7  P.  M. — Baby's  supper  and  bed. 

10  to  12  P.  M. — Baby's  night  meal. 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE  IN  THE  BABY 

A  normal  healthy  child  gains  regularly 
in  weight,  has  a  warm  moist  skin, 
breathes  quietly,  eats  heartily,  sleeps 
peacefully,  has  one  or  two  regular  bowel 
movements  daily,  and  cries  only  when 
he  is  hungry  or  hurt  or  ill. 

Learn  to  recognize  any  change  from 
the  normal.  Unusual  flushing  or  pallor 
of  the  face,  lack  of  energy,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, profuse  sweating,  peevishness,  fre- 
quent vomiting  or  diarrhea  give  warning 
that  something  is  wrong.  Find  out  what 
and  why. 

Babies  Problem  for  Science 

A  new  science  has  arisen  in  the  last 
twenty  years — it  is  the  Science  of  Babies. 
In  olden  times  maternal  instinct  was 
supposed  to  be  an  all-sufficient  guide  in 
matters  relating  to  the  care  of  the  young 
of  the  human  race.  What  instinct  did 
not  furnish  the  young  mother,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  grandmother  and  other  fe- 
male friends. 

All  this  has  changed.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  best  way  of 
doing  everything,  even  of  caring  for 
babies,  and  many  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  which  have  been  handed  down 
for  many  generations  have  been  dis- 
placed by  a  newer  and  more  exact  knowl- 
edge. This  knowledge  has  grown  up  in 
the  research  laboratories,  in  the  scien- 
tific hospitals,  and  in  other  places  where 
children  have  been  carefully  observed 
and  scientifically  treated.  —  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  M.D. 


"Saving  babies  is  essentially  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  of  the  mother.  These 
little  lives  are  not  preserved  by  heroic 
or  spectacular  deeds,  but  by  the  patient, 
tireless  devotion  to  routine  details,  hour 
by  hour,  and  day  after  day,  thus  mak- 
ing the  debt  of  the  child  to  its  parent  so 
great  that  it  can  only  be  repaid  by  the 
same  self-sacrifice  to  the  next  genera- 
tion." 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  TEETH 

Good  Teeth  Promote  Health  and  Aid  Development — Bad  Teeth  Have  Opposite  Effect 


EACH  DAY  THE  BABY'S  TEETH  should 
be  brushed.  Correct  all  dental  defects 
early.  Educate  child  so  it  will  not  be 
afraid  to  have  the  dentist  care  for  its  teeth 


TEMPORARY  teething  begins  about 
the  sixth  month  and  continues  at 
intervals  until  about  the  twenty- 
fourth  month.  It  is  indicated  at  first 
by  more  or  less  drooling  and  evident 
tenderness  of  the  gums  and  the  child 
has  t  tendency  to  put  fingers  or 
anything  else  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes 
the  teeth  do  not  come  through  the  gums 
readily,  causing  slight  stomach  trouble, 
a  little  fever,  and  diarrhea.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  case  causing  much  more 
serious  trouble  and  having  more  serious 
symptoms — high  fever,  bowel  trouble, 
and  convulsions.  Lancing  the  gums  over 
erupting  teeth  is  a  good  practice  as  it 
facilitates  eruption. 

There  are  twenty  temporary  teeth — 
ten  on  each  jaw — and  the  usual  order 
of  eruption  is  as  follows :  First,  the 
central  incisors  at  five  to  eight  months; 
lateral  incisors  at  seven  to  ten  months; 
first  molar  at  twelve  to  sixteen  months; 
and  cuspids  or  eyeteeth  at  fourteen  to 
twenty  months.  The  second  molar — the 
last  one — appears  aboiit  the  twentieth  to 
thirtieth  month.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference or  variation,  the  lower  teeth 
usually  appearing  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  uppers,  but  of  course  there  is  no 
absolute  law  governing  this. 

BAD   TEETH   HINDER  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  temporary  teeth  usually  appear 
free  from  physical  defects  and  regular 
in  arrangement,  and  if  cared  for  as  they 
should  be  the  child  will  probably  have 
good  masticating  apparatus  until  these 
are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  teeth. 
The  temporary  teeth  are  provided  by 
Nature  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  logical 
to  think  they  should  be  kept  in  good 
working  order  so  that  the  child  may 
attain  its  best  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment, and  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  these  teeth  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

HOST  IMPORTANT  TOOTH. 

The  first  masticating  permanent  tootn 
to  appear  is  the  first  permanent  or  sixth- 
year  molar,  which  erupts  back  of  the 
temporary  tooth  and  which  is  frequently 
mistaken  by  parents  for  a  temporary 
tooth,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  one  in  the 
mouth.  This  appears  at  five  to  seven 
years. 

PROPER   CARE    OF  TEETH. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  should  begin 
soon  after  their  eruption.  They  should 
be  cleansed  daily  with  a  brush  and  should 
be  carefully  observed,  that  any  dental 


defects  may  be  corrected  early  and  any 
decay  discovered  and  promptly  attended 
to  before  the  nerve  is  affected  and  tooth- 
ache begins,  and  for  the  further  reason 
of  educating  the  child  so  that  he  will 
not  be  afraid  to  have  his  teeth  examined 


and  cared  for  by  the  dentist,  should 
occasion  arise.  Temporary  teeth  often 
decay  very  early  in  life — two  to  three 
years  of  age — and  if  prompt  and  proper 
attention  is  given  them  they  may  be 
kept  in  comfort  and  used  as  masticating 


organs  until  they  come  out  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  permanent  teeth  at  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Sometimes  a 
brown  or  green  stain  appears  on  child- 
ren's teeth  and  in  addition  to  badly 
marring  the  child's  appearance,  it  may 
cause  the  teeth  to  decay.  This  can  be 
removed  by  the  dentist  without  causing 
the  child  pain,  and  should  be  done. 

EVIL  OF   DENTIST  DREAD. 

If  the  child's  mouth  has  been  given 
no  care  and  he  has  not  been  trained  to 
open  his  mouth  and  permit  of  handling 
of  the  teeth  by  the  parents,  it  is  some- 
times almost  impossible  for  the  dentist 
to  accomplish  anything  for  him  in  the 
way  of  filling.  And  if  such  teeth  are 
not  filled,  the  little  fellow  may  suffer 
with  toothache,  first  from  exposed  nerve 
and  afterward  from  abcess  or  so-called 
ulcerated  tooth,  he  will  be  unable  to 
properly  chew  his  food  or  to  eat  hard 
food  at  all — which  is  just  the  kind  he 
should  eat — he  will  lose  sleep  and  rest, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he 
can  develop  properly  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Many  times  children  come  to  us  who 
have  heard  their  parents  talk  about 
the  evils  and  horrors  of  the  dental  chair 
and  dental  service,  whose  teeth  have 
never  been  cared  for  at  all  by  the  parents 
and  who  are  so  filled  with  terror  that  it 
is  pratically  impossible  to  do  anything 
at  all  for  them.  Have  known  of  many 
such  cases  where  children  have  suffered 
unnecessarily  because  of  thoughtlessness 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  discussing  the 
subject  in  this  way,  while  if  they  would 
make  some  effort  to  teach  the  child  that 
dental  operations  are  necessary  and  be- 
nign, the  little  fellow  might  be  saved 
very  great  pain  and  trouble.  If  teeth 
are  filled  before  there  is  any  involvement 
of  the  nerve,  the  work  can  be  done  with 
practically  no  pain  and  very  little  dis- 
comfort, and  if  the  child  is  properly 
handled,  even  painful  operations  can  be 
very  well  accomplished  in  a  little  while. 

Parents  should  be  very  careful  in  their 
talk  to  children  about  such  matters. — 
W.  A.  C. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  the  boards  of 
health  appropriate  certain  amounts  of 
money  yearly  for  conducting  dental  in- 
firmaries in  schools  to  take  care  of  the 
teeth  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  They 
do  this  for  economic  reasons,  claiming 
that  the  outlay  is  more  than  justified 
by  the  better  and  more  prompt  attend- 
ance and  attention  in  school. 


B  o  1 1  le  ~  F  e  e  d i  n  g   the  Baby 


THERE  is  no  perfect  substitute  for 
breast  milk,  but  clean,  fresh  cow's 
milk,  properly  modified,  is  the 
best  substitute  available.  It  should  be 
kept  continually  cold  until  ready  for 
use. 

MODIFIED  MILK. 

The  term  'modified  milk"  means  milk 
to  which  has  been  added  water  and  sugar 
or  other  substances,  according  to  a 
formula  suitable  to  baby's  age  and  phys- 
ical condition.  The  composition  of  cow's 
milk  is  so  different  from  breast  milk 
that  very  young  babies  cannot  digest  it 
unchanged. 

Sugar  is  added  not  to  sweeten  it,  but 
to  add  the  necessary  food  element.  Malt 
sugar  or  milk  sugar  are  better  than  ordi- 
nary household  sugar. 

The  right  formula  for  modifying  the 
baby's  milk  is  most  important.  It  re- 
quires to  be  changed  every  few  days,  a9 
baby  gains  in  weight.  Because  of  this1, 
feeding  the  baby  on  the  bottle  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

CARE  OF  UTENSILS  FOR  BABY'S  MILK 

Good  quality,  perfect,  white  granite- 
ware  should  be  used  for  modifying  the 
baby's  milk.  These  utensils  should  never 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  They  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  scalded 
each  time  before  using. 

CARE  OF  BOTTLES,  NTPPLES,  AND  CORKS. 

There  should  be  as  many  bottles  as 
there  are  feedings  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  bottle  should  be  cleaned  immediately 
after  feeding  by  rinsing  in  clear  water, 
then  by  soaking  in  soda,  borax  or  soap 

|  water.  They  should  be  scrubbed  with  a 
clean   brush  in   warm    soap   suds  and 

i  rinsed  with  boiling  water.  They  should 
then  be  filled  with  boiled  water  until 
ready  for  use. 

!•        Use  only  uncollapsible  nipples  which 

1     can  be  slipped  over  the  neck  of  the  bot- 


tle. After  each  feeding  cleanse  the  nip- 
ple inside  and  outside,  scrubbing  it  with 
a  brush  in  warm  soap  water.  Wrap  the 
nipples  in  a  clean  cloth  and  boil  them 
once  a  day.  Drop  them  into  a  scalded 
jelly  glass  and  put  the  lid  on  tight. 
Never  touch  with  your  fingers  that  part 
of  the  nipple  which  must  go  into  the 
baby's  mouth. 

The  hole  in  the  nipple  should  be  only 
large  enough  that  when  the  bottle  is  in- 
verted the  drops  fall  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.    The  corks  should  be 


milk  is  to  use  the  whole  milk  and  dilute 
it  according  to  the  child's  age  and  diges- 
tion. 

When  it  is  prepared  according  to  the 
formula,  pour  the  required  amount  for 
each  feeding  into  a  separate  bottle,  one 
for  each  feeding  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  stopper  the  bottles  with  clean 
corks. 

Unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 
you  are  getting  safe  milk,  it  is  best  to 
pasteurize  it.  After  the  milk  has  been 
modified  and  poured  into  the  bottles, 


Utensils  for  modifying 
cow's  milk  to  suit  baby's 
requirements.  Scrub, 
scour  and  scald  every- 
thing that  touches  baby's 
food.  This  is  the  magic 
that  will  keep  him  free 
from  digestive  troubles 


scalded  each  day  and  kept  in  a  tightly 
covered  receptacle. 

THE   THREE   MAGIC  S'S. 

Remember  the  three  magic  S's  which 
apply  to  everything  which  must  touch 
baby's  food — scrubbing,  scouring,  scald- 
ing. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   MODIFYING  MILK. 

The  mother's  hands  should  be  washed 
clean.  Before  opening  the  milk  bottle, 
wipe  off  the  top  carefully  with  a  clean, 
damp  cloth  to  remove  any  particles  of 
dust  and  dirt. 

The  simplest  plan  for  modification  of 


place  the  bottles  on  an  inverted  pie  pan, 
with  holes  in  the  bottom,  up  to  the  necks 
in  a  pan  of  water.  Put  a  thermometer 
in  the  water  and  heat  until  the  water  is 
150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Remove  the 
cooker  from  the  hot  fire  and  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  water  between  140 
and  150  degrees  for  thirty  minutes.  A 
thermometer  is  inexpensive,  and  it  is 
much  safer  to  use  one  than  to  experi- 
ment with  the  baby's  milk. 

If  you  have  no  thermometer  and  if  you 
are  careful,  good  results  may  be  attained 
by  heating  the  water  until  small  bubbles 


begin  to  appear  around  the  necks  of  the 
bottles  and  taking  it  off  the  fire  just 
before  it  begins  to  boil.  Let  it  stand 
for  thirty  minutes,  then  cool  quickly  and 
place  on  ice  or  where  it  will  keep  cold 
until  it  is  needed. 

A  cheap  wire  rack  is  a  convenience 
for  holding  the  bottles  while  the  milk  is 
being  pasteuried. 

FEED  THE  BABY  BY  THE  CLOCK 

When  it  is  feeding  time,  shake  the  bot- 
tle gently  to  mix  the  contents  and  place 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  warm  it.  Test 
the  temperature  by  letting  a  few  drops 
fall  on  the  inside  of  the  wrist. 

The  bottle  always  should  be  held  while 
the  child  is  taking  the  food.  Do  not  al- 
low him  to  drink  longer  than  twenty 
minutes.  Do  not  urge  him  to  take  more 
than  he  wants.  If  he  does  not  take  the 
whole  feeding,  throw  it  out  and  do  not 
save  for  another  time. 

A  child  should  never  be  played  with 
after  feeding.  He  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suck  on  an  empty  bottle  nor  allowed 
to  sleep  or  play  with  the  nipple  in  his 
mouth. 

After  feeding,  the  child  shoujd  be 
placed  upright  and  patted  gently  to  al- 
low him  to  bring  up  gas  or  air  which  he 
has  swallowed.  He  should  then  be  placed 
in  his  bed,  but  not  rocked. 

At  six  months  of  age  the  bottle-fed 
baby  should  have  -from  one  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice  midway 
between  feedings.  At  nine  months  he 
may  be  given  once  daily  a  half  cup  of 
beef  tea  or  plain  bouillon  or  chicken 
broth. 

At  ten  months  he  should  have  a  small 
piece  of  crisp  toast,  zwieback  or  crust  of 
bread  to  chew  immediately  after  his 
feeding. 

No  other  food  should  be  given  during 
the  first  year. — Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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[Chap;er  VIII-sThe  Test— Continued] 

AS  COLLIE  rode  away  through  the  morn- 
ing sunshine,  Williams  loafed  across 
the  corral,  roped  and  saddled  a  white- 
eyed  pinto,  and,  spurring  up  a  narrow  canon 
west  of  the  ranch  buildings,  disappeared 
round  a  turn  of  the  shady  trail.  As  the 
foreman  rode,  he  alternately  talked  to  the 
pony  and  himself. 

"Tramp,  eh?"  he  said,  addressing  the 
pony.  "What  do  you  say,  Sarko?  Nothin', 
eh?  Same  as  me.  .  .  .  Overland  Red's  kid 
pal,  eh?  Huh!  I  knowed  Jack  Summers, 
Red  Jack  Summers,  down  in  Sonora  in  '83. 
Mexico  was  some  open  country  then.  Jack 
was  a  white  pardner.  too.  Went  to  the  bad, 
account  of  that  Chola  girl  that  he  was 
courtin'  goin'  wrong.  .  .  .  Funny  how  the 
boss  come  to  pick  up  that  kid.  Thinks 
there's  somethin'  in  him.  O'  course  they  is. 
But  what?  Eh,  Sarko,  what?  You  say 
nothin',  same  as  me.  .  .  .  Here,  you! 
That's  a  lizard,  you  fool  hoss.  Never  seen 
one  before,  so  you're  tryin'  to  catch  it  by 
jumpin*  through  your  bridle  after  it.  eh? 
Never  seen  one  before,  oh,  no!  Don't  like 
that,  eh?  Well,  you  quit,  and  I  will.  Ex- 
actly. It's  me,  and  my  ole  Spanish  spurs. 
I'm  listenin'.  .  .  .  Nothin'  to  say?  .  .  . 
Uhuh!  I  reckon  little  Louise  had  somethin' 
to  do  with  gettin'  the  kid  the  job.  Well,  if 
she  likes  him,  I  got  to.  Guess  I'd  love  a 
snake  if  she  said  to.  Yes,  I'm  listenin'  to 
myself.  .  .  ."  And  the  taciturn  foreman's 
hard,  weather  face  wrinkled  in  a  smile.  "I'm 
listenin'.  .  .  .  None  of  the  boys  know 
Red's  camped  up  by  the  spring.  I  do.  Red 
used  to  be  a  damn  white  Injun  in  the  old 
days.  I'll  give  the  kid  a  chance  to  put  him 
wise  for  old  times.  And  I'll  find  out  if  the 
kid  means  business  or  not  .  .  .  which  is 
<orae  help  to  know  how  to  handle  him 
later." 

Williams  picketed  his  pony  in  the  meadow 
above  the  third  cross-fence.  Loafing  down 
the  slope  toward  the  spring,  he  noticed  the 
faint  smoke  of  a  fire.  Farther  down  the 
line  fence,  he  could  see  Collie  in  the  dis- 
tance, riding  slowly  toward  the  three  live- 
oaks.  The  foreman  found  a  convenient  seat 
on  a  ledge,  rolled  another  of  his  eternal 
cigarettes,  and  watched  the  boy  approach 
from  below. 

Collie  had  already  dismounted  three  times 
that  morning;  twice  to  mend  fence,  and 
once  more  involuntarily.  He  determined, 
with  a  mighty  vow  to  the  bow-legged  god 
of  all  horseflesh,  to  learn  to  stay  on  a 
broncho  or  die  learning. 

The  boy  had  a  native  fondness  for  ani- 
mals, and  he  had  already  thought  of  buy- 
ing a  pony  with  his  first  few  months' 
wages.  But  the  vision  of  his  erstwhile  com- 
panion. Overland,  perhaps  imprisoned  and 
hopeless  in  the  grip  of  the  "bunch,"  an- 
nulled that  desire.  He  would  save  every 
cent  for  that  emergency. 

Arrived  at  the  spring,  both  boy  and  horse 
drank  gratefully,  for  the  day  was  hot. 
Then  Collie  noticed  the  thin  smoke  com- 
ing through  the  trees  and  strode  toward  it. 

"It  ain't  much  of  a  fire  yet,"  said  Over- 
land. "Our  hired  girl — "  and  he  grinned 
through  a  two-weeks'  tangle  of  red  beard. 
"Oh,  but  ain't  he  the  'cute  little  workin' - 
man  with  his  little  ole  hoss  and  his  gar- 
ments of  toil." 

"Oh,  Red!"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"Me  sure!  I  been  hidin'  in  my  whiskers 
so  long  I  didn't  know  if  you'd  know  me." 

"I  been  thinking  about  you  every  day." 

"Uhuh.  So  have  I.  I  reckon  some  others 
has,  too.  Say,  what  you  been  doin'  lately, 
studyin'  law  or  learnin'  the  piano?  I  been 
lookin'  for  you  for  a  week.  It's  the  first 
day  I  seen  you  out  on  the  range." 

"I  was  working  in  the  garden  first.  Then 
they  put  me  at  this,  this  mornin'." 

"Uhuh.  Well,  Col,  that  there  get-away 
of  mine  is  in  all  the  papers.  "Tramp  Cow- 
boy Steals  Horse  and  Escapes.'  Say,  did  she 
yip  about  my  borrowin'  the  cayuse?" 

"She  was  mad  at  first.  But  your  fancy 
ridin  'kind  of  made  her  forget.  I  told  her 
vou  was  square,  Red." 

"Huh!  I  guess  she  could  tell  that  her- 
self." 

"But.  Red,  I'm  not  kidding.  I  told  her 
uncle  about  the  bunch  and  the  guy  on  the 
desert." 

"Did  he  believe  it?" 

"I  guess  so.  He  ain't  said  much.  "  But 
he  gives  me  the  chance  to  make  good.  He 
must  have  believed  somethin'." 

"Well,  stick  to  it,  Collie.  You  never  was 
cut  out  for  a  genuine  towerist  like  me,  any- 
how.    It  ain't  in  your  blood." 

"What  you  goin'  to  do  now,  Red?" 

"Me?  Listen!  There's  gold  out  there, 
somewhere.  I'm  broke  now.  I  need  some 
dough.  I  got  ideas.  Ten  dollars  does  It. 
I  get  a  new  set  of  clothes  and  get  shaved 
and  me  hair  trimmed  close.  Then  I  com- 
mence me  good  work  in  Main  Street,  in 
Los.  Down  on  North  Main  is  where  I  catch 
the  gent  from  the  East  who  will  fall  for 
anything  that  wears  a  Stetson  and  some 
outdoors  complexion.  I  tell  all  about  my 
ledge  in  the  Mojave  and  get  staked  to  go 
out  and  prospect.  It's  bein'  done  every 
day — it  and  the  other  fella. 

"But,  Red — " 

"Hold  on,  kid.  I  ain't  goin'  to  bunk  no- 
body. This  here's  square.  I  need  financin' 
— a  burro  and  a  grubstake  and  me  for  the 
big  dry  spot.  Ship  the  outfit  to  the  desert 
town,  and  then  hit  it  along  the  rails  to 
■where  we  hid  it.  If  the  papers  we  hid  is 
any  good,  me  to  locate  the  ledge.  Any- 
how, there's  a  good  five  hundred  in  the 
poke,  and  that's  better  than  a  kick  in  the 
pants." 

"You'll  get  pinched  sure,  Red." 

"Nix,  klddo.  Not  out  there.  Money  talks. 
•Course  it  ain't  makln'  any  distressin'  sounds 
around  here  jest  now,  but,  say,  got  the 
makin's  ?" 

"I  ain't  smoked  since  I  been  here,  Red." 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Collie.  What  denomina- 
tion did  you  say?" 

"Straight,  Red.     I'm  savin'  my  money." 

"What  do  they  pay  you  for  settin'  on 
that  cayuse?" 

"Fifteen  a  month,  and  board,  and  the 
horse  to  ride." 

"Don't  mention  the  hoss,  pal.  Jest  make 
motions  with  your  hands  when  you  mean 
him.    Talkin'  Is  apt  to  wake  him  up." 

"He  pitched  me  twice." 

"Just  havin'  bad  dreams,  that's  all,"  said 
Overland,  grinning.  "Fifteen  a  month  and 
found  ain't  bad  for  a  bum,  is  it?" 

(Wetland  I?«l — Copyright.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonelv  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goiivgs.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepan  d  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
s.-ai-eh  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  liis  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and.  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs." 


"Cut  that  out,  Red.     I  ain't  no  bum." 

"Ex-cuse  me.  There  I  gone  and  lam- 
inated your  feelin's  again.  Why  in  hell 
don't  you  blush,  or  drop  your  little  ole  lace 
handkerchief,  or  fix  your  back  hair,  so  I 
can  remember  I'm  talkin'  to  a  lady?  It 
ain't  '  manners,  this  here  impersonatin' 
ivou're  a  boy  like  that." 

"Quit  your  kid  din',  Red.  Mebby  you 
think  it  was  easy  to  cut  out  the  old  stuff, 
and  everybody  on  the  ranch  on  to  what  I 
used  to  be.  I  was  cryin'  the  first  night. 
I  was  lonesome  for  you." 

Overland's    eyes    flickered.      He  grinned. 
"Uhuh!  I  could  hear  you  clean  over  in  the  , 
Simi  Valley.     I  was  thinkin'  of  comin'  right 
back,  only — " 

"Oh,  if  you  think  I'm  lyin'  to  you — " 

Overland  thrust  up  a  soiled  palm.  "Nix; 
you  never  did  yet.  How  much  coin  can 
you  rustle?" 

"I  got  that  eight-and-a-half  I  had  when 
we  was  pinched.  It's  down  to  the  bunk- 
house." 

"Well,  bring  it  up  here  tomorrow  mornin. 
And.  say,  swipe  a  sogun  for  me.  I  near 
froze  last  ^ight." 

Collie's  brows  drew  together.  "I'll  bring 
the  money,  sure!  but  I  can't  swipe  no  blan- 
ket, even  for  you.  The  boss  thinks  I'm 
square,  and  so  does  she.  I'll  bring  tobacco 
and  papers.     Got  any  grub?" 

"Well,  some.  I  ain't  exactly  livin'  on 
sagebrush  and  scenery  yet.  I  been  trainin' 
some  chickens  to  do  the  Texas  Tommy. 
Every  one  that  learns  to  do  it  in  one  les- 
son gets  presented  with  a  large  hot  fryin'- 
pan.  Surprisin'  how  them  chickens  is  fond 
of  dancin'.  I  reckon  I  learned  six  of  'em 
since  I  seen  you  last.  But  don't  forget  the 
eight  rollers  and  four  bits.  I  need  ten,  but 
eight-fifty  will  do.  I'll  have  to  leave  out 
the  silk  pejammies  and  the  rosewater  this 
trip.  But  kickie  pants  is  good  enough  for 
me  to  sleep  in.     How's  that  sheriff  gent?" 

"Busted  his  collar-bone  and  killed  his 
horse." 

"I'm  sad  for  the  hoss.  How  do  you  like 
livin'  decent?" 

"Fine.  Red!     I  wish  you  would— 

"Hold  on,  Collie,  not  for  me!  I'm  gettin' 
too  old,  too  plumb  old  and  disgusted  with, 
this  vale  of  steers  to  change  and  tie  down 
to  short  grass.  Now  you're  near  enough  to. 
the  age  of  that  little  Louise  girl  to  make 
life  interestin'." 

"Who  said  anything  about  her? 

"Whoa,  Chico!  Back  up.  You're  steppin 
on  your  bridle.  Don't  go  'way  mad.  Why, 
I  said  somethin'  about  her,  that's  who.  You 
got  any  idea  of  hobblin'  my  talk?" 

"No.     But — " 

"Oh,  you  can't  Aim  your  ole  pal,  nohow. 
You're  just  eommenein'  life  on  what  that 
little  Louise  lady  thinks  you  ought  to  be. 
And  you  will  be  it  some  day,  if  you  keep 
straight.     So  will  I." 

"You?"  Collie  was  unable  to  associate  a 
reconstructive  idea  with  Overland's  mode 
of  life. 

"Say!  Just  as  if  I  never  knowed  a  good 
woman.  Say,  I  could  actooly  give  up  smok- 
in'  for  her,  if  I  had  to  hire  some  guy  to  do 
it  for  me.  That's  what  I  think  of  her. 
When  I  get  me  plush  rags  and  the  dizzy  lid, 
I'll  call  around  in  me  private  caboose  and 
take  you  both  for  a  little  ride." 

For  a  moment  the  boy  gazed  away  to 
where  the  silver  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
rails  glinted  in  the  valley.  Overland  Red's 
presence  brought  back  poignantly  the  long, 
lazv  days  of  loafing  and  the  wide,  starry 
nights  of  wayside  fire,  tobacco,  and  talk. 
There  was  a  charm  in  the  free  life  of  the 
road — that  long  gray  road  that  never  ended 
—never  ended  in  the  quiet  shade  of  a  moun- 
tain ranch  or  in  the  rose-bordered  pathway 
to  a  valley  cottage.  The  long  gray  road 
held  out  no  promise  of  rest  for  worn  and 
aged  folk.  After  all,  its  only  freedom  was 
the  freedom  of  eternal  wandering  .  .  . 
until  one  could  adventure  no  longer  .  .  . 
and  then?  Better  to  tread  the  harder  path 
of  duty. 

The  boy's  black  eyes  were  lifted  plead- 
ingly. "Red,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "Red, 
I  got  to  tell  you  to  camp  the  other  side  of 
that  line  fence  till  I  come  tomorrow." 

Overland  understood  instantly  that  the  lad 
was  but  following  general  instructions.  He 
loved  the  boy,  and  so,  perversely,  worked 
upon  his  feelings.  "Oh,  the  other  side? 
Ex-cuse  me,  chief,  for  intrudin'  on  this  here 
resavation.     Sorry  I'm  crowdin'  you  so." 

"Now,  Red,  wait — " 

"Wait?  What,  for  you  to  insule  your  ole 
pal  again  by  tellin'  him  he  might  drink  all 
the  water  in  this  here  spring,  mebby,  or 
inflooence  the  morals  of  the  cattle,  or  steal 
the  wire  off  the  fence?  Huh!  I  thought  I 
was  vour  pal  ?" 

"Oh,  Red,  quit  kiddin*.  Don't  you  see  I 
got  orders?    I  got  orders." 

"You're  gettin'  civilized  fast,  all  right. 
The  first  thing  civilization  does  is  to  pro- 
jooce  hobos  and  bums.  Then  she  turns  up 
her  nose  because  hobos  and  bums  ain't 
civilized.  Did  you  ever  see  a  ma  cat  get 
mad  because  one  of  her  kittens  was  born 
with  sore  eyes?  I  guess  not.  Cats  has  got 
sense.  Now,  what  if  I  don't  indignity  my- 
self to  the  extent  of  crawlin*  under  that 
line  fence?" 

"  'Course  I'll  bring  you  the  coin  in  the 
mornin*.  But  If  you  don't  go  now,  why,  I 
got  to  quit  this  job.  I  got  to  play  square 
to  him." 

"So  it's  order  or  me,  eh?" 


"Yes,  Red,  and  I  want  to  use  you  right, 
and  be  square,  too." 

Overland  Red's  beard  hid  the  quiver  of 
his  lips  as  he  asked  huskily:  "And  you 
would  be  comin'  back  on  the  road  with  your 
ole  pal  again?  You  would  give  up  the  job 
and  the  chance  of  a  smile  from  that  little 
Rose-Lady  Girl  and  flew  the  coop  with  me 
again  if  I  said  the  word?" 

"Sure  I  would.-  You  come  first  and  the 
job  comes  second;  but — but  I  want  to  keep 
the  job." 

Overland's  keen  blue  eyes  filled  with  in- 
stant emotion.  "Oh,  you  go  chase  a  snake 
up  your  sleeve.  Do  you  think  I'd  bust  your 
chances  of  makin'  good  here?  Do  you 
reckon  I'd  let  a  line  fence  stand  between 
me  and  you,  speakin'  poetical  ?  Say,  I'll  go 
campS*  in  that  sheriff  gent's  front  yard  if 
it'll  do  any  good  to  you,  or  before  I'll  see 
you  in  bad  with  the  little  Rose  Girl!" 

"Please,  Red;  I  mean  it." 

"So  do  I.  I'll  fade  quicker  than  spit  on 
a  hot  stove.  Don't  forget  tomorrow  morn- 
in'. Some  day  I'll  put  you  hep  to  how  to 
ride.    You  better  get  to  your  fence  job." 

Brand  Williams  watched  the  man  and  the 
boy  as  they  walked  along  the  line-fence 
trail  together.  Collie  leading  the  pony,  the 
man  talking  and  gesticulating  earnestly. 
Finally  they  shook  hands.  The  tramp 
•rawled  under  the  fence.  The  boy  mounted 
Baldy  and  rode  away. 

Williams,    catching    up    his    own  horse, 
spurred  quickly  across  the  ridge  above  the 
spring  that  the  boy  might  not  see  him. 
CHAPTER  IX 
A  CELESTIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

JBroad  avenues  of  feathery  pepper  trees, 
long  driveways  between  shadowy  rows  of 
Ithe  soldierly  eucalyptus,  wide  lawns  and 
gigantic  palms  of  the  southern  isles,  weav- 
ing pampas  grass,  gay  as  the  plumes  of 
romance,  jasmine,  orange-bloom,  and  roses 
everywhere.  Over  all  is  the  eternal  sun- 
shine and  noon  breeze  of  the  sea,  graciously 
cooling.    Roundabout  is  a  girdle  of  far  hills. 

Some  old  Spanish  padre  named  it  "Nuestra 
Senora  Reina  de  Los  Angeles,"  making  mel- 
ody that  still  lures  with  its  ancient  charm. 
A  city  for  angels,  verily.  A  city  of  angels? 
Verily;  some  fallen,  indeed,  for  there  is 
much  nefarious  trafficking  in  real  estate, 
but  all  in  all  the  majority  of  souls  in  Los 
Angeles  are  celestial  bound,  treading  upon 
sunbeams  in  their  pilgrimage. 

The  plaza,  round  which  the  new  town 
roars  from  dawn  to  dusk,  is  still  haunted 
by  a  crumbling  old  adobe,  while  near  it 
droop  dusty  pepper  trees  that  seem  to  whis- 
per to  each  other  endlessly — "Manana!  Man- 
ana!"  Whisper  as  did  those  swarthy  va- 
queros  and  the  young,  lithe,  low-voiced 
^enoritas  who  strolled  across  the  plaza  in 
the  dusk  of  by -gone  days.  "Manana!  Man- 
ana! — Tomorrow!  Tomorrow!" 

And  the  tomorrows  have  come  and  gone 
as  did  those  Spanish  lovers,  riding  up 
through  the  sunshine  on  their  silver-bitted 
pinto  ponies  and  riding  out  at  dusk  with 
tinkling  spur-chains  into  that  long  tomor- 
row that  has  shrouded  the  ancient  plaza  in 
listless  dreams.  Mexicans  in  black  som- 
cantina  and  blue  overalls  still  prowl  from 
cantina  to  cantina,  but  the  gay  vaquero  and 
his  senorita  are  no  more. 

Overland  Red,  a  harsh  note  in  the  som- 
nolence of  the  place,  stepped  buoyantly 
across  the  square.  And  here,  if  ever,  Over- 
land was  at  home. 

A  swarthy,  fat  Mexican  shaved  him  while 
a  lean  old  rurale  of  Overland's  earlier  ac- 
quaintance obligingly  accepted  some  pesos 
with  which  to  drink  the  senor's  health,  and 
other  pesos  with  which  to  purchase  certain 
clothing  for  the  senor. 

The  retired  rurale  drove  a  relentless  bar- 
gain with  a  countryman,  returning  with 
certain  picturesque  garments  that  Overland 
donned  in  the  back  room  of  the  little  circus- 
blue  barber  shop. 

The  tramp  had  worthily  determined  to 
hold  wise  and  remunerative  converse  with 
the  first  easterner  that  "looked  good  to 
him."  He  would  make  half-truths  do  double 
duty.  He  needed  money  to  purchase  a  burro, 
packs,  canteen,  pick,  shovel,  dynamite,  and 
provisions.  He  intended  to  repay  the  in- 
vestor by  money-order  from  some  desert 
town  as  soon  as  he  found  the  hidden  gold. 
This  unusual  and  worthy  intention  lent 
Overland  added  assurance,  and  he  needed  it. 
Fortune,  goddess  evanishing  and  coy,  was 
with  him  for  once.  If  he  could  dodge  the 
plain-clothes  men  long  enough  to  outfit  and 
get  away  .   .  . 

The  "Mojave  Bar,"  on  North  Main  Street 
of  the  City  of  Angels  was  all  but  empty. 
Upon  it  the  lassitude  of  early  afternoon  lay 
heavily.  The  spider-legged  music-racks  of 
the  Mexican  string  orchestra,  the  empty 
platform  chairs,  the  deserted  side-tables 
along  the  pictured  wall,  the  huge  cactus 
scrawled  over  with  pin-etched  initials — all 
the  impedimenta  of  the  saloon  seemed  to 
slumber. 

The  white-coated  proprietor,  with  elbows 
on  the  bar,  gazed  listlessly  at  a  Remington 
night-scene — a  desert  nocturne  with  a 
shadowy  adobe  against  the  blue-black  night, 
a  glimmer  of  lamplight  through  a  doorway, 
and  in  the  golden  pathway  a  pony  and 
rider  and  the  red  flash  of  pistol  shots. 

Opposite  the  bartender,  at  a  table  against 
the  wall,  sat  a  young  man.  clad  in  cool 
gray.  He  smoked  a  cigarette,  and  occa- 
sionally sipped  from  a  tall  glass.     He  was 


slender,  clean-cut,  high-colored,  an  unde- 
niable patrician.  In  his  mild  gray  eyes, 
deep  down,  gleamed  a  latent  humor,  an  in- 
terior twinkling  not  apparent  to  the  multi- 
tude. 

Sweeney  Orcutt,  the  saloon-keeper,  no- 
ticed this  reserve  characteristic  now  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  young  man  turned  toward 
him.  Sweeney  was  a  retired  plain-clothes 
man  with  a  record,  and  a  bank  account. 
It  was  said  that  he  knew  every  crook  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  Be  it  added,  to 
his  credit,  that  he  kept  his  own  counsel — 
attending  to  his  own  business  on  both  sides 
of  the  bar. 

"Do  they  ever  do  those  things  now?" 
queries  the  young  man,  nodding  toward  the 
picture. 

Sweeney  Orcutt  smiled  a  thin-lipped  smile. 
"Not  much.  Sometimes  in  Texas  of  Mexico. 
I  seen  the  day  when  they  did." 

The  young  man  lazily  crossed  his  legs. 
"Nice  and  cool  here,"  he  remarked  pres- 
ently. 

"Been  in  town  long?"  asked  Sweeney. 
"No,  only  a  few  days." 

"I  was  goin'  to  say  there's  a  good  show 
over  on  Spring  Street — movin'  pictures  of 
the  best  ridin'  and  buckin'  and  ropin'  I  seen 
yet." 

"Yes?  Is  there  any  one  in  town  who  is 
not  working  for  the  movies?" 

Again  Sweeney  Orcutt  smiled  his  thin- 
lipped  smile.  "Yes,  I  guess  there  is.  I 
might  scare  up  one  or  two  I  used  to  know 
who  is  workin'  the  transients,  which  ain't 
exactly  workin'  for  the  movies." 

"I  should  like  to  meet  some  character 
who  is  really  doing  something  in  earnest; 
that  is,  some  cowboy,  miner,  prospector, 
teamster — one  of  those  twenty-mule-team 
kind,  you  know — or  any  such  chap.  Why, 
even  the  real  estate  men  that  have  been 
up  to  my  hotel  seem  to  be  acting  a  part. 
One  expects  every  minute  to  see  one  of  them 
pull  a  gun  and  hold  up  a  fellow.  No  doubt 
they  mean  business." 

"Bank  on  that,"  said  Orcutt  dryly. 

"You  see,"  continued  the  young  man,  "I 
have  too  much  time  on  my  hands  just  now. 
The  doctors  tell  me  to  rest,  and  I've  been 
doing  nothing  else  all  my  life.  It's  pretty 
monotonous.  I've  tried  to  get  interested  in 
some  of  the  chaps  on  North  Main  Street, 
and  around  the  plaza.  I've  offered  to  buy 
them  drinks,  and  all  that,  but  they  seem 
to  shy  off.  1  suppose  they  think  I'm  a 
detective  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"More  like,  a  newspaper  man  after  a 
story.    Hello,  there!     Now,  what's  doin'?" 

Outside  near  the  curb  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected. A  traffic  officer  was  talking  to  the 
driver  of  an  automobile.  As  Sweeney  Orcutt 
strolled  toward  the  doorway,  Overland  Red, 
clean-shaven,  clothed  in  new  corduroys  and 
high  lace  boots,  and  a  sombrero  aslant  on 
his  stiff  red  hair,  dove  into  the  saloon  and 
called  for  a  "bucket  of  suds." 

"Close — shave — Red — "    whispered  Orcutt. 

"Had  me  orcutt,  likewise,"  replied  the 
tramp.  "Say,  Sweeney,  stall  off  the  Dick 
out  there.  I  think  he  piped  me  as  I  blew 
in,  but  I  ain't  sure.  He'll  be  pokin'  in  here 
in  a  minute.  If  he  sees  me  talkin' — to  the 
guy  there,  for  instance — and  you  give  him  a 
steer,  he  won't  look  too  close.  Sabe  ?"  And 
Overland  drank,  observing  the  easterner  at 
the  table  over  the  top  of  his  glass. 

"They  got  that  guy  Overland  Red  mugged 
in  every  station  from  here  to  Chicago." 
whispered  Orcutt.  "Paper  says  he  put  it 
over  a  desert  rat  up  near  Barstow.  Did 
you  hear  about  it?" 

"Some,"  replied  Overland  sententiously. 

"And  did  you  hear  about  his  last  get- 
away on  one  of  the  Moonstone  Rancho 
ponies?     Some  class  to  that!" 

"I  read  somethin'  about  it,"  replied  Over- 
land. 

'  Well,  Red,  if  you  won't  tumble,  all  I 
got  to  say  is,  beat  it.  You're  worth  a  thou- 
sand bucks  to  any  fly-cop  that  nips  you  In 
this  town.  I'm  handin'  you  a  little  dope 
that  you  can  slide  out  on  and  not  get  stuck." 

"Thanks.  Sweeney.  Well,  I'll  ring  you  up 
from  Kalamazoo." 

"Kalamazoo?     In  them  clothes?" 

"Sure.  There's  a  law  against  travelin' 
naked  in  some  states.  Where  you  been 
grazin'  lately?" 

"In  the  bull-pasture:  and  say.  Red,  it's 
gettin'  warm  there,  for  some." 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  beat  it,"  said  Over- 
land. 

"Take  a  slant  at  the  door  first." 

Overland  turned  leisurely.  In  the  door- 
way stood  the  traffic  officer.  He  glanced 
from  Orcutt  to  the  two  men  near  the  table. 
"Hello,  Sweeney!"  he  called,  glancing  a  sec- 
ond time  at  Overland. 

"Hello!"  answered  Sweeney,  strolling  to 
the  end  of  the  bar.     "Somebody  speedin'?" 

"Yes.     Say,  who's  the  guy,  the  big  one?" 

"Him?  Oh,  that's  Billy  Sample,  the  fella 
that  does  the  desert  stuff  for  the  General 
Film  Company.  The  kid  is  his  pardner  who 
acts  the  tenderfoot.  They're  waitln'  for  the 
machine  now  to  take  'em  out  to  Glendale. 
Got  some  stunt  to  pull  off  this  afternoon, 
so  Billy  was  tellin'  me.  They're  about  half 
stewed  now.     They  make  me  sick." 

"Thought  I  saw  the  big  guy  out  on  the 
street  a  minute  ago,"  said  the  officer,  hesi- 
tating. "There's  a  card  out  for  a  fella  that 
looks  like  him.     I  guess — " 

"He  thought  it  was  his  machine  comin'," 
said  Orcutt.  "He  run  out  to  see.  It's  a 
wonder  how  them  movie  actors  can  make 
up  to  look  like  most  anybody.  Why,  I  been 
in  your  line  of  business,  as  you  know,  and 
I  been  fooled  lots  of  times.  Makes  a  fella 
feel  like  he  don't  know  where  he's  at  with 
the  town  full  of  them  movin'-picture 
actors." 

"Well,  so  long.  Sweeney."  And  the  traf- 
fic officer,  a  little  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  by  the  famous  ex-officer,  Sweeney  Or- 
cutt, departed,  just  a  thousand  dollars 
poorer  than  he  might  have  been  had  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Overland  and  Orcutt  exchanged  glances. 
Orcutt's  glance  rested  meaningly,  for  an 
instant,  on  the  easterner  at  the  table.  Over- 
land grinned.  Orcutt  spoke  to  the  young 
easterner,  who  immediately  rose  to  his  feet 
and  bowed. 

"You  was  lookin'  for  somebody  that's  the 
real  thing,  you  said.  This  here's  my  friend 
Jack  Summers.  He  used  to  be  sheriff  of 
Abilene  once.  He  ain't  workin*  for  a  movin' 
picture  outfit  and  he  won't  borrow  your 
watch.  Mebby  he  has  a  little  business  deaU 
to  put  up  to  you  and  mebby  not.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  he's  straight." 

[Continued  on  Page  Nine.] 
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Deformities 

By  MERRILL  K, 

IX  ORDER  to  discoss  this  subject  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
two  classes  of  cases:  acquired  de- 
formities and  those  which  are  either 
present  or  which  have  as  their  cause  cer- 
tain defects  at  birth.  The  entire  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  importance,  because 
many  deformities  are  progressive  if  not 
recognized  and  cared  for  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  and  others  are  capable  of 
great  improvement  if  given  the  proper 
surgical  treatment  during  the  period  of 
development. 

In  the  first  class  we  have  usually  a 
definite  cause  and  can  watch  the  de- 
formity develop  as  the  result  of  disease 
or  injury.  Here  we  have  to  deal  espe- 
cially with  tuberculosis,  infantile  paraly- 
sis and  disorders  of  the  nutrition  such 
as  rickets.  We  now  know  that  at  least 
two  of  these  diseases  may  be  prevented 
from  working  the  terrible  havoc  on  the 
bodies  of  infants  and  children  and  much 


THE  WRONG  WAY  FOR  THE 
BABY    TO   TAKE   A  NAP 

can  be  done  to  prevent  permanent  de- 
formities from  the  sudden  paralysis  in 
the  third. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  medical 
profession  for  some  years  to  educate  the 
general  public  to  the  point  where  there 
will  be  no  hunchbacks  and  helpless  crip- 
ples from  tuberculosis.  If  every  mother 
understood  that  the  night  cries,  the  pain 
in  the  back  and  beginning  angular  de- 
formity of  the  spine  in  her  child  were 
the  symptoms  leading  to  the  terribly 
distorted  bodies  seen  on  the  street  in 
later  life,  and  that  these  could  be  pre- 
.  vented  by  simple  mechanical  measures, 
it  would  not  take  long  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope. 

It  is  in  the  second  class  of  cases,  or 
those  defective  at  birth,  where  perhaps 
the  greatest  ingenuity  must  be  exercised 
to  overcome  developmental  irregularities. 


DANGEROUS  KIND  OF  NURSING  BOTTLE 
— IT  CANNOT  BE  PROPERLY  CLEANSED 


For  many  years  scientific  men  all  over 
the  world  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  congenital 
deformities.  Why,  for  instance,  is  one 
child  born  with  a  club  foot,  or  why  has 
an  otherwise  normal  child  one  or  both 
hips  dislocated  at  birth?  Hereditary  in- 
fluences certainly  explain  some  of  these 
conditions  and  faulty  positions,  pressure, 
etc.,  during  the  early  formation  of  the 
child  account  for  certain  others.  It  is 
noticeable  that  savage  races — the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  African  Negro — are  par- 
ticularly free  from  congenital  defects,  so 
we  must  consider  the  effect  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  habits  and  manner  of  living 
as  having  an  influence. 

Since  we  have  no  present  means  of 
preventing  deformities  of  this  class,  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  measures  to 
correct  them. 

Some  defects  which  are  hardly  notice- 
able at  birth  develop  into  marked  de- 
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formities.  This  may  be  readily  under- 
stood when  we  consider  that  the  failure 
to  use  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body 
will  ultimately  result  in  loss  of  func- 
tion. For  instance:  If,  owing  to  dis- 
location or  malformation,  an  arm  or  a 
leg  is  not  used,  the  muscles  will  not  de- 
velop and  the  part  will  become  perma- 
nently useless.  If  on  account  of  mus- 
cular trouble  in  one  eye  the  movements 
cannot  be  controlled,  sight  will  be  grad- 
ually lost,  never  to  be  regained. 

In  cases,  long  before  an  operation 
might  be  regarded  as  advisable,  the  mus- 
cles may  be  artificially  exercised,  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  correction, 
thoroughly  developed  muscles  will  bo 
ready  to  perform  their  function  and  thus 
make  possible  a  repair  which  would  be 
impossible  with  underdeveloped  and  dis- 
torted tissues.    An  appreciation  of  these 


facts  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
early  correction. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  recently 
in  plastic  surgery  by  the  development 
of  methods  of  transplanting  bone.  The 
bridge  for  a  nose  may  be  supplied  by  a 
piece  taken  from  a  rib- and  a  bone  for 
an  arm  may  be  developed  by  a  trans- 
plant from  a  leg.  These  and  many  other 
uses  for  transplanting  bone  are  at  the 
command  of  the  orthopedic  surgeon  and 
it  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  de- 
formed child  to  have  the  advantage  of 
modern  methods  in  restoring  it  to  a 
normal  and  useful  existence. 


also  always  in  attendance.  In  this  same 
room,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  meu 
conduct  a  free  clinic  for  the  same  class 
of  children. 


For  several  years  the  dentists  of 
Topeka  in  our  own  state  have  conducted 
a  free  dental  dispensary  in  the  high 
school  building  every  Thursday  after- 
noon, for  children  whose  parents  cannot 
pay.  A  maximum  fee  of  ten  cents  is 
charged.  The  dentists  take  their  turns 
in  this  work  and  every  Thursday  after- 
noon one  is  in  attendance  and  looks  after 
the  teeth  of  the  children  who  come.  This 
is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Association  and  a  nurse  is 


If  your  home  should  catch  fire  today 
or  tonight,  have  you  a  ladder  handy  to 
get  on  the  roof?  Or,  would  you  be  com- 
pelled to  borrow  one  from  your  neigh- 
bor or  run  to  the  back  end  of  the  or- 
chard for  your  own?  Many  of  the  fires 
in  the  country  start  from  sparks  on  the 
roof.  A  bucket  of  water  when  the  blaze 
first  appears  is  worth  a  barrel  after  tha 
fire  has  a  few  minutes  headway.  A 
strong  ladder  makes  it  possible  to  reao\ 
fires  with  little  trouble. 


The  requirements  of  a  good  farmer  are 
at  least  four:  the  ability  to  make  a  full 
and  comfortable  living  from  the  land;  to 
rear  a  family  carefully  and  well;  to  be 
of  service  to  the  community;  to  leave 
the  farm  more  productive  than  it  was 
when  he  took  it. — L.  H.  Bailey. 


"It  is  not  the  babies  born,  but  the 
babies  saved,  that  count." 


Your  Neighbor's  Car 

Suppose  He  Buys  a  Hudson  Super -Six 
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One  thing  we  can't  forget  in  buying  cars.  That 
is  pride  of  ownership.  The  car  is  a  pleasure 
vehicle.  And  it  spoils  the  fun  to  be  hope- 
lessly outrivaled  in  about  the  same-class  car. 

wililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiii  inn  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiimiiiiiiiumiiii  iiiiiimiiiiimiiiuiiniii  in  nun  minium  iiiiiiiiiiiuiuiuiiiniuiiiii  iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiuii  iniiiuiiiiuii 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  has  proved 
itself  supreme. 

With  this  patented  motor — certified 
a  stock  motor — it  has  done  what  no 
other  stock  car  ever  did. 

It  has  made  faster  speed.  It  has 
done  better  hill-climbing.  It  has 
shown  quicker  pick-up.  It  has  gone 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  breaking  the 
best  former  stock  car  record  by  52 
percent. 

It  has  beaten  race  cars  by  the  dozen 
— cars  of  a  very  costly  type.  It  has 
shown  much  more  power  than  this 
size  motor  ever  before  developed.  It 
has  proved  matchless  endurance. 

Suppose  your  neighbor  gets  this  car. 
And  you,  while  paying  as  much  or 
more,  get  something  less  efficient. 
How  will  you  feel  when  the  two  cars 
meet? 


Its  greatest  supremacy — that  of 
endurance — means  years  of  extra  ser- 
vice. How  would  you  feel  to  have  a 
like-class  car  excel  yours  in  these 
respects? 
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What  These  Things  Signify 

You  do  not  care  for  reckless  speed. 
Such  power  is  rarely  needed.  But  the 
Super-Six  has  the  capacity.  You 
know  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  road. 
It  will  do  what  you  want  without 
taxing  half  its  ability.  And  that  means 
economy. 

It  will  cover  more  ground  than 
lesser  cars,  without  going  any  faster. 
This  because  of  its  quick  get-away 
when  you  slow  down  or  stop. 


Means  80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  motor — a  Hudson 
invention — adds  80%  to  motor  effi- 
ciency. That  is,  from  a  small,  light 
motor  it  gets  76  horsepower.  The  same 
size  of  motor  heretofore  yielded  us 
42  h.  p. 

This  result  comes  through  ending 
vibration,  the  cause  of  motor  friction. 
It  gives  such  smoothness  as  you  never 
knew  before.  And  it  means  a  long- 
lived  motor. 

It  comes  in  a  car,  evolved  under 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  which  has  long 
stood  for  the  acme  in  fine  engineering. 
And  it  comes  in  the  handsomest,  best- 
equipped  model  that  Hudson  has 
ever  designed. 

If  your  neighbor  gets  it,  and  you 
don't,  it  may  mean  to  you  years  of 
regret.  In  looks  and  performance, 
in  prestige  and  endurance,  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  you.  Your 
Hudson  dealer  can  prove  these  things 
beyond  any  possible  question.  And 
you  should  know  them  before  you 
buy  any  high-grade  car. 

Any  Super-Six  owner — there  are 
now  more  than  10,000 — can  tell  you 
what  it  means  to  own  one. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1475  at  Detroit — Seven  Other  Styles  of  Open  and  Closed  Bodies 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  C.  O.  D.  TRACTOR 

"Is  Master  of  all  Farm  Jobs" 

It  is  built  along  practical  lines,  simple  in  construction,  light  in  weight, 

Powerful,  Strong  and  Durable 


IDEAL  FARM  TRACTORS  SUITABLE 
FOR  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SERVICE 

We  advise  a  careful  study  of  the  specifications  of  the  C.  O.  D.  Tractor. 
It  is  the  tractor  with  the  troublesome  parts  left  out.  No  other  tractor  on 
the  market  is  built  with  so  few  and  bo  simple  parts.  All  the  bearings  are 
large  and  adjustable.  There  are  only  two  gear  contacts,  there  is  but  one 
shift  lever,  and  but  one  clutch  lever.  The  ignition  system  is  absolutely 
the  best  that  modern  science  can  produce.  The  steering  device  is  simple, 
rigid  and  positive.    The  oiler  and  the  governor  can  never  fail. 

A  13-25  horsepower  tractor  built  in  two  models:  the  C.  0.  D.  Kero- 
sene Tractor  and  the  C.  O.  D.  Gasoline  Tractor. 

Send  for  catalog  and  particulars  today  and  learn  more  about  the 
C.  O.  D.  TRACTOR  before  buying. 

WESTERN  FARM  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  Immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  $3.00  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal, 
Saskatoon,  Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C. ;  Coutts, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely  No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Agent. 
GEO.  A.  COOKE,      2012  MAIN  ST.,     KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Has  been  continuously  making 

WAGONS-BUGGIES -HARNESS 

Tor  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDE  BAKER  DEALER 


HOLD  YOUR  GRAIN 

For  the  higher  prices  that  always  come  after 

threshing  time.  An  advance  of  only  120  per  bushel  will  pay 
for  a  COLUMBIAN  METAL  GRAIN  BIN.  Any  further 
advance  is  clear  profit.  Tour  bin  is  paid  for  the  first  year 
and  grain  storage  costs  you  nothing  afterwards. 

These  bins  afford  perfect  storage  for  your 
grain.  They  are  rain,  rat,  fire  and  lightning  proof. 
We  furnish  everything;  you  can  easily  set  them  up 
yourself.  Can  be  mounted  on  skids  and  filled  direct  from  thresher. 

Write  for  our  Grain  Bin  folder  and  low  freight 
prepaid  prices.  Tou  can't  afford  to  -ell  your  grain 
now.  Get  posted  at  once— write. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL.  TANK  CO. 
IGo;  WEST  12th  ST.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  Fer  Every  Farm^Overf)ow 
Items     From     Other     D  e  6  a  r  t  m  e  n  t  $ 


ONE  of  our  Eastern  Kansas  readers 
asks  how  to  renew  an  old  straw- 
berry bed  where  the  plants  are 
very  thick  and  the  weeds  have  grown  up. 
'  First,  mow  the  weeds  and  rake  them 
off.  Then  run  a  furrow  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  cutting  the  runners  and  leav- 
ing a  narrow  strip.  The  rows  should 
then  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe  and  the 
plants  thinned  out.  All  weak  or  dis- 
eased plants  should  be  removed. 

Put  manure  in  the  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  rows  and  cultivate,  throw- 
ing soil  over  the  manure  and  leaving  the 
plants  on  a  slight  ridge. 

This  renews  the  old  plants  and  causes 
them  to  send  out  vigorous  runners.  If 
rains  are  timely  before  freezing  weather 
the  bed  will  be  green  and  attractive  with 
the  new  growth. 

Frequent  cultivation  should  be  given 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  down  and  moisture  saved. 
The  plants  should  maRe  vigorous  growth 
if  a  fruit  crop  is  expected  the  following 
spring.  An  ordinary  cultivator  may  be 
used  generally. 


Alkali  Spots  in  Alfalfa 

Alkali  or  gumbo  spots  are  found  on 
many  farms.  In  alfalfa  fields  they  spoil 
the  appearance  and  cause  considerable 
loss.  How  to  get  rid  of  them  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked. 

Prof.  R.  I.  Throckmorton  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  has  made  a  special  study 
of  soils  and'his  advice  is  to  apply  plenty 
of  fresh  horse  manure  to  such  spots. 
You  may  be  wondering  where  to  haul 
out  the  manure  from  the  horse  barn.  If 
you  have  such  alkali  spots,  these  "will 
be  just  the  places  where  this  manure 
will  do  the  most  good. 

It  will  help  if  the  manure  can  be 
disked  into  the  soil,  although  this  is  not 
possible  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
hard  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

These  spots  are  caused  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  alkali  salts  which  prevent  most 
crops  from  growing.  The  fresh  horse 
manure  counteracts  their  effect  and  in 
course  of  time  the  soil  will  mellow  up 
and  get  in  a  better  condition  of  tilth. 


Value  of  Root  Crops  for  Cows 

P.  S.  W.  of  Crawford  County  wants 
to  know  what  value  carrots,  sugar  beets 
and  turnips  have  for  milk  cows  in  win- 
ter. They  have  been  told  turnips  will 
cause  cows  to  go  dry. 

The  digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds 
of  carrots  are  as  follows :  Protein,  .9 
pound;  carbohydrates,  8.6  pounds;  fat, 
.2  pound.  In  sugar  beets:  Protein,  1.2 
pounds;  carbohydrates,  12.6  pounds;  fat, 
.1  pound.  In  turnips:  Protein,  .1  pound; 
carbohydrates,  6  pounds;  fat,  .2  pound. 

In  European  countries  root  crops  are 
quite  extensively  used  in  feeding  milk 
cows.  Their  most  important  function  is 
to  supply  succulence  during  the  winter. 
In  actual  nutrient  value  nine  or  ten 
pounds  of  roots  equal  about  one  pound 
of  grain.  The  sugar  beets  are  the  rich- 
est in  feeding  value  of  the  roots  men- 
tioned. Turnips  will  not  dry  cows  if 
other  feeds  are  supplied.  A  cow  cannot 
eat  enough  turnips  to  get  all  the  nutri- 
ent material  needed  for  milk  production. 

If  you  have  root  crops,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  feed  them  to  milk  cows,  but  do 
not  make  them  the  sole  ration.  They 
make  a  good  addition  to  dry  feed.  Silage 
is  a  cheaper  source  of  succulent  feed  in 
Kansas.  We  cannot  grow  large  enough 
yields  of  the  root  crops  to  make  them 
pay  as  compared  with  silage. 

Making  Soil  Deeper 

S.  P.  T.,  Anderson  County,  writes  that 
he  has  some  land  that  has  a  very  thin 
surface  soil.  He  asks  if  he  can  deepen 
this  soil  by  putting  plenty  of  power  on 
his  plow  and  turning  up  several  inches 
of  the  tough  subsoil. 

A  deep  soil  is  always  to  be  desired, 
but  heavy  subsoil  cannot  be  converted 
into  good  productive  soil  simply  by  stir- 
ring it.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  where 
the  surface  soil  is  underlaid  with  a  heavy 
subsoil,  the  worst  thing  possible  would 
be  to  turn  up  several  inches  and  try  to 
improve  the  surface  by  mixing  this 
tough  subsoil  with  it. 

Organic  matter  is  the  life  of  the  soil 
and  the  surface  four  or  five  inches  is 
probably  none  too  well  supplied  with 
this  material.  The  soil  must  be  deep- 
ened gradually  by  using  grass  or  clover 
and  turning  under  as  much  vegetation  as 
possible.  Barnyard  manure  supplies  or- 
ganic material,  and  all  the  manure  pos- 
sible should  be  hauled  to  such  land.  The 
heavv  subsoil  undoubtedlv  has  the  min- 


eral elements  needed  for  plant  growth, 
but  they  cannot  be  used  until  plenty  of 
decaying  vegetation  has  been  worked 
into  the  soil. 


Hiving  Bees 

Very  little  equipment  is  needed  if  one 
desires  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees  which 
is  in  an  old  building  or  tree.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  close  all  the  openings 
except  one.  Over  this  opening  place  a 
Porter  bee  escape  or  a  long  wire  cone 
shaped  so  that  the  bees  can  escape  out- 
ward through  the  cone  but  cannot  get 
back. 

A  hive  containing  full  sheets  or  combs 
of  foundation  should  be  placed  as  near 
the  escape  as  possible.  In  this  hive  one 
frame  of  brood  should  be  placed  and  the 
beekeeper  should  be  sure  that  both  eggs 
and  hatching  larvae  are  present.  The 
bees  will  soon  begin  to  come  out  of  the 
hollow  tree  or  building  and  in  a  few  day- 
will  all  be  in  the  hive.  After  entering 
the  new  hive  the  bees  immediately  set 
to  work.  There  being  no  queen  present 
in  the  new  hive,  they  will  rear  one  from 
the  1  arvae  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  hive. 

Within  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the 
bees  are  settled  in  the  new  hive  and  the 
queen  bee  is  laying,  the  escape  may  be 
removed.  The  bees  will  then  enter  the 
hollow  tree  or  the  house  and  bring  out 
the  honey  which  they  had  stored  there. 
After  the  honey  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved the  hive  may  be  removed  to  any 
other  location  desired.  The  entrance  to 
the  old  tree  or  house  should  then  be 
closed  up. — J.  H.  Merrill. 


Early  State  Aid  Roads 

It  is  often  said  that  the  use  of  state 
money  for  the  construction  of  roads  is 
of  quite  recent  origin.  The  New  Jersey 
state  aid  law  of  1891  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first  instance  of  such 
use  of  state  funds  in  this  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  state  money  was  spent 
for  such  purposes  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  Kentucky  paid  out  over 
two  million  dollars  for  road  improve- 
ments between  1820  and  1840,  under  the 
direction  of  a  state  highway  engineer 
who  drew  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  a  very  large  sum  for  those 
days.  The  roads  built  then  were  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  feet  wide  between  the 
ditches.  The  surfaces  were  constructed 
of  broken  stone  and  the  bottoms  were 
of  large  stones  wedged  together  to  make 
what  roadbuilders  call  a  telford  founda- 
tion. About  1850  business  conditions  in 
the  country  became  bad  and  this  work 
stopped.  When  it  was  resumed  in  1908 
such  a  long  period  had  elapsed  since  the 
earlier  state  aid  work  that  1908  is  usu- 
ally fixed  as  the  beginning  of  state  road 
work  in  Kentucky. 


Guessing  at  Road  Costs 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  state- 
ments regarding  the  cost  of  road  work 
that  the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive 
method  of  highway  accounting  is  evi- 
dent, in  order  that  taxpayers  may  not 
be  misled  concerning  the  total  expense 
of  such  work.  The  Iowa  State  Highway 
Commission  has  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  what  the  counties 
in  that  state  have  been  spending,  be- 
cause of  this  failure  to  have  a  complete 
system  of  accounts.  One  rich  county 
reported  collecting  $16,000  for  road  work 
but  after  investigation  the  commission 
found  that  $32,500  had  been  collected. 
An  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  an- 
other wealthy  county  reporting  $3,200 
collected  revealed  a  total  collection  of 
$19,600.  The  discrepancies  were  not  due 
to  an  intention  to  hide  the  amount  of 
the  funds  but  merely  to  lack  of  good 
accounting.  Even  greater  confusion  was 
found  in  the  methods  of  the  townships. 
As  good  accounting  is  essential  for  the 
successful  administration  of  any  kind 
of  business,  it  seems  desirable  for  state 
and  local  officials  to  join  in  developing 
methods  which  will  be  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive. 


Points  in  Shoeing  Horses 

Keeping  the  horse's  foot  level,  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  shoe,  will  prevent 
many  unsoundnesses.  The  hoof  should 
be  shortened  to  its  natural  length  in 
shaping  the  foot.  This  should  be  done 
with  the  rasp  rather  than  the  nippers. 
The  frog  of  the  foot  should  not  be 
touched  except  to  trim  off  the  ragged 
edges.  The  frog  acts  as  a  cushion  and 
should  be  level  with  the  lower  surface 
of  the  shoe  so  that  it  will  have  a  bearing 
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surface.  The  blacksmith  should  be  in- 
structed not  to  trim  away  the  bars  of 
the  foot  as  is  often  done.  This  results 
in  a  contracted  hoof  and  reduces  the 
years  of  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

The  principal  object  of  shoeing  is  to 
reduce  the  wear  on  the  hoof,  though 
faults  of  gait  and  conformation  may  be 
corrected  by  careful  shoeing.  The  shape 
of  the  colt's  foot  can  be  greatly  changed 
by  proper  shoeing. 

To  increase  the  length  of  the  step,  the 
toe  should  be  trimmed  rather  long.  The 
shoe  should  be  square  at  the  toe  and 
weighted  by  increasing  the  thickness. 
To  make  a  horse  "go  high,"  or  lift  the 
feet,  the  toe  of  the  shoe  should  be 
rounded  on  the  lower  outside  edge  and 
the  heel  of  the  shoe  weighted.— -C.  W. 
McCampbell,  Secretary  State  Live  Stock 
Registry  Board. 


Farm  Bureau  Sells  Wool 

Wool  growers  in  Linn  County  were 
notified  by  the  farm  bureau  to  bring 
their  wool  to  the  central  market  where 
four  bidders  met  them.  They  received 
over  five  cents  per  pound  more  than 
could  have  been  secured  by  shipping  in- 
dividually. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  what  a 
live  farm  bureau  can  do  in  helping  its 
members.- 


Rat  Poison 

To  one  part  of  barium  carbonate  and 
four  parts  of  flour  or  meal,  or  one  part 
of  barium  carbonate  and  eight  parts  of 
oatmeal,  add  a  little  cold  water  and  mix 
thoroughly  into  a  stiff  dough.  The 
barium  carbonate  may  also  be  sprinkled 
on  fish,  toasted  bread,  or  moistened 
bread  and  butter. 


Grain  and  Pasture  for  Hogs 

If  corn  is  high  priced  and  pasture 
plentiful,  it  will  ordinarily  pay  to  feed 
less  than  a  full  feed  of  grain  to  hogs. 
When  corn  is  the  only  grain  fed,  a  lim- 
ited ration  is  much  cheaper  because 
green  feed  takes  the  place  of  much  of 
the  high-priced  grain. 

Hogs  fed  all  the  grain  they  will  eat 
make  more  rapid  but  less  economical 
gains.  They  can  be  marketed  sooner, 
which  often  is  an  advantage  to  farmers. 

Corn  is  usually  fed  alone  to  hogs  on 
good  alfalfa  or  clover  pasture.  Pigs 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds  should 
receive  a  small  amount  of  protein  feed, 
such  as  tankage,  in  addition  to  the  corn. 
About  one  part  to  twelve  or  fifteen  parts 
of  corn  will  give  good  results.  With 
larger  hogs,  pork  production  is  usually 
too  expensive  when  tankage  is  fed. 


Sparrow  Not  Wholly  Bad 

The  food  habits  of  the  English  sparrow 
are  such  that  it  should  not  be  wholly 
condemned. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Ackert  of  the  agricultural 
college  comes  to  its  defense.  He  finds 
that  they  feed  upon  canker  worms, 
larvae,  caterpillars,  weed  seed,  the  cab- 
bage butterfly,  and  insects  of  various 
kinds.  Observations  which  have  been 
made  show  that  this  sparrow  feeds  vora- 
ciously on  canker  worms,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  other  harmful  insects 
have  been  eaten  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  young  are  largely  fed  on  the  larvae 
of  insects. 

The  common  prejudice  against  the 
English  sparrow  seems  to  be  partly  un- 
warranted. Some  of  the  complaint 
against  the  English  sparrow  comes  from 
the  cities  where  they  feed  in  the  streets 
from  the  offal  of  animals.  They  are  a 
nuisance  about  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  should  be  controlled  when  they 
become  too  numerous  by  driving  them 
away  from  the  buildings  into  the  or- 
chards and  fields  where  they  feed  upon 
harmful  insects  and  noxious  weed  seed. 


Flies  and  Sick  Babies 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 
Hygiene  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in 
co-operation  with  the  department  of 
health,  has  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  relation  between  the  presence 
of  flies  in  houses  and  the  occurrence  of 
diarrhea  in  small  children.  It  was  de- 
sired to  determine  whether  the  house  fly 
is  the  chief  carrier  of  diarrhea  or 
whether  the  house  fly  is  the  chief  car- 
rier of  diarrhea  or  whether  dirt  in  the 
home  and  artificial  feeding  are  more 
deadly  factors  in  this  serious  condition. 

The  cases  investigated  were  divided 
carefully  into  a  fly-protected  group  and 
a  fly-exposed  or  control  group.  These 
groups  were  made  as  similar  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them.  The  infants 
were  visited  every  five  days  by  nurses. 
The  fly-exposed  or  control  cases  received 
all  the  instruction  given  in  child  hygiene 
work,  but  no  special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  eliminating  the  house  fly.  In  the  pro- 
tected group  the  greatest  emphasis  laid 


on  the  absolute  protection  of  the  baby 
as  far  as  possible  from  contact  with  flies. 
For  the  infant  in  the  cradle,  in  the  go- 
cart,  on  the  bed  and  even  in  the  arms 
the  constant  use  of  netting  was  insisted 
upon.  Over  a  thousand  yards  of  netting 
were  distributed  among  the  protected 
families.  Some  of  the  results  of  the 
study  are  now  being  published  in  order 
to  emphasize  its  lessons  for  the  present 
summer. 

It  was  found  that  almost  twice — 1.9 — 
as  many  infants  were  attacked  by 
diarrhea  among  fly-exposed  as  among  the 
fly-protected  infants.  Apart  from  the 
influence  of  flies,  it  was  found  that  al- 
most twice  as  many  infants  were  at- 
tacked by  diarrhea  in  dirty  homes  as  in 
clean  homes. 

The  most  important  factor  for  child 
mortality,  however,  was  found  to  be  arti- 
ficial feeding.  Nearly  two  and  a  half — 
2.4 — times  as  many  infants  were  at- 
tacked by  diarrhea  among  the  arti- 
ficially-fed as  among  the  breast-fed  in- 
fants. The  influence  of  flies  and  dirt 
combined  was  found  to  be  almost  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  artificial  feeding,  even 
in  reasonably  good  surroundings. 

Almost  two  and  a  half — 2.4 — times  as 
many  fly-exposed  infants  in  dirty  homes 
were  attacked  by  diarrhea  as  were  fly- 
protected  infants  in  clean  homes.  The 
combination  of  dirt  and  artificial  feed- 
ing made  life  extremely  difficult  for  the 
infant.  Considerably  more  than  one  out 
of  two  of  them  were  attacked  by 
diarrhea. 

Concrete  studies  of  this  kind,  says  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, are  of  great  service  in  impress- 
ing the  fact  that  disease  among  children 
is  not  a  mysterious  dispensation,  but  the 
result  of  common  factors — flies,  dirt,  and 
artificial  feeding. 

Children's  Eating 

Of  the  material  requirements  of  the 
child,  none  is  more  important  than  the 
nourishment  for  the  body.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  framework  be  well  de- 
veloped and  that  all  organs  be  kept  in 
good  working  order  that  their  functions 
may  be  performed  as  they  should  be. 
All  this  is  directly  governed  by  the  kind 
of  food  taken  into  the  stomach  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  eaten. 

If  children's  eating  were  given  the  con- 


sideration it  deserves,  many  of  the  ills 
both  of  childhood  and  later  life  might 
be  averted.  It  is  much  easier  to  form 
any  bad  habit  than  it  is  to  break  it. 
Many  children  are  allowed  to  eat  only 
what  they  want — or  think  they  want — 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  good 
for  them.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
make  an  entire  meal  of  any  one  thing, 
no  matter  how  proper  it  may  be. 

Children  who  are  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way  in  matters  of  eating  are  quite 
likely  to  demand  their  own  way  in  other 
matters.  And  the  opposite  is  also  true — 
those  well  trained  in  their  eating  are 
quite  apt  to  accept  other  forms  of  train- 
ing and  good  habits. 

While  the  meal  hour  should  be  a 
social  one  for  the  family,  the  child's  at- 
tention should  not  be  directed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  will  overeat. 

If  the  child  doesn't  want  to  eat,  don't 
urge  him,  as  it  will  do  him  no  harm  to 
miss  one  meal  if  he  is  not  hungry.  Chil- 
dren often  display  better  judgment  than 
do  grown-ups  in  this  matter.  Indiges- 
tible food  should  never  be  offered  to 
tempt  the  appetite.  It  may  be  that  by 
the  time  the  next  meal  is  served  the 
normal  appetite  will  have  returned. 

In  feeding  the  child,  as  in  feeding  the 
baby,  regular  habits  are  very  essential, 
and  piecing  between  meals  is  bad  prac- 
tice under  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  a  simple, 
wholesome  diet  that  the  child  refuses 
regularly,  it  should  be  set  before  him  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meal  in  as  attract- 
ive form  as  possible,  letting  him  know 
he  is  expected  to  eat  it.  Of  course,  such 
situation  must  be  handled  tactfully — 
as  must  many  others — for  if  the  child 
really  learns  to  dislike  certain  food,  it 
will  not  be  nourishing  to  him.  However, 
children's  likes  and  dislikes  in  matters 
of  eating  can  be  controlled  by  training 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  one  who  is 
taught  to  eat  what  is  placed  before  him 
will  be  saved  embarrassment  later. 

If  the  child  is  not  well  the  food  should 
be  reduced,  also  in  hot  weather  the  solid 
food  should  be  lessened.  Children  should 
drink  an  abundance  of  pure  water  at  all 
times,  but  tea  and  coffee  should  not  be 
included  in  the  diet. 


In  Boston  two  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  of  a 


building  and  equipping  it  entirely  for 
the  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
throat,  and  teeth  of  the  poor  children 
of  Boston.  It  was  built  essentially  for 
the  care  of' the  teeth  and  is  known  as  the 
Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  There  are 
thoroughly  equipped  operating  rooms. 
Sixty  dental  chairs  are  maintained  with 
a  dentist  in  attendance  at  each. 


Blindness,  many  times,  is  the  result 
of  neglecting  the  eyes  at  birth.  Make 
sure  that  the  physician  attends  to  this 
matter. 


OVERLAND  RED 

[Continued  from  Page  Six.] 

"I'm  William  Winthrop,  back  East. 
'Billy'  will  do  here.  I'm  a  tenderfoot,  but 
I'm  not  exactly  a  fool.  I  observed  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  you  engineered  the  recent 
exodus  of  the  policeman.     I'm  interested." 

"Sounds  like  plush  to  me,"  said  Over- 
land. "I  got  a  little  time — not  much. 
You're  correct  about  the  cop.  I  got  a  pretty 
good  thing  out  in  the  Mojave — gold — " 

Winthrop  laughed.  "You  aren't  losing 
any  time,  are  you  ?" 

"You  wouldn't  neither  if  you  was  in  my 
boots,"  said  Overland,  grinning  cheerfully. 

"Oh,  Red's  all  right,"  said  Orcutt.  "What 
will  you  gents  have  ?" 

"Seeln*  I'm  all  right,  Sweeney,  I'll  take 
five  dollars  in  small  change.  I  need  the 
coin  for  entertainin'  purposes.  I'll  pay  you 
in  the  mornin'." 

"You  got  me  that  time,"  said  Orcutt. 
"Here's  the  coin." 

"Shall  We  sit  down  here?"  asked  Win- 
throp, indicating  one  of  the  tables. 

"Sure!  Now  this  ain't  no  frame-up.  No, 
I'll  set  where  I  can  watch  Sweeney.  He's 
like  to  steal  his  own  cash  register  if  you 
don't  watch  him."  And  Winthrop  noticed 
that  his  companion  faced  the  door.  He  also 
noticed,  as  the  man's  coat  brushed  against 
a  chair  as  he  sat  down,  that  that  same  coat 
covered  a  shiny  black  shoulder  holster  in 
which  gleamed  the  worn  butt  of  an  auto- 
matic pistol. 

"My  real  name  is  Jack  Summers,"  began 
Overland  Red.  "Some  folks  took  to  callln' 
me  'Overland  Red,'  seeln'  as  I  been  some 
towerist  in  my  time." 

"Great!"  murmured  the  easterner.  "'Over- 
land Red!'    That  name  has  me  hypnotized." 

"You  was  sayin'  ?"  queried  Overland. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Nothing  worth  while. 
I  haven't  been  so  happy  for  a  year.  Let 
me  explain.  I  have  a  little  money,  pretty 
well  invested.  I  also  have  lungs,  I  believe. 
The  doctors  don't  quite  agree  about  that, 
however.  The  last  one  gave  me  six  months 
to  live.  That  was  a  year  ago.  I  owe  him 
an  apology  and  six  months.  I'm  not  afraid, 
exactly,  and  I'm  certainly  not  glad.  But 
I  want  to  forget  It.  That's  all.  Go  ahead 
about  that  desert  and  the  gold.  I'm  lis- 
tening." 

lTo>  be  continued.] 


"That's  Why  We  Bought  An  Avery' 


THIS  is  the  way  Mr.  L.  W.  Sullivan, 
County  Treasurer  of  Dickey  County, 
North  Dakota,  closed  a  recent  letter. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  buying  an  Avery 
was  this: ' '  There  are  Seven  Avery  Outfits 
here,  all  giving  satisfaction." 

The  big:  reason  for  the  fast-growing:  demand  for 
Avery  Outfits  is  found  risrht  there — other  men 
in  the  same  neighborhood  who  have  a  chance  to 
watch  the  first  one  started  soon  beg;in  wanting: 
and  buying:  Avery's  for  themselves.  Neighbors 
everywhere  are  buying:  them;  fathers  and  sons 
are  buying:  them;  brothers  are  buying:  them — 
there  are  four  brothers  In  Kansas  all  owners 
of  Avery's.  Neighbors  and  particularly  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  wouldn't  be  buying: 
Avery's  like  this  if  they  weren't  a  real  success. 

Six  Reasons  for 
Avery  Tractor  Success 

The  five  largrer  size  Avery  Tractors  shown 
here  have  exactly  the  same  design.  Here  are 
six  special  reasons  for  their  success:  Slow- 
speed  special  opposed  tractor  motors;  renew- 
able inner  cyllnderwalls;  two-speed,  double- 
drive  transmissions;  sliding  frames  which  eliminate 
the  intermediate  gear;  no  pumps  or  fan;  double 
carburetors  for  burning  either  kerosene  or  gas- 
oline. 

Avery  Flows  are  the  original  "Self-Lift." 
Avery  Threshers  have  oado  the  best  proven 
grain-saving  records  threshing  on 
canvas  ever  made. 


'J2-2S' 
H.P. 


40-80^ 
H.P.. 


YOU  can  get  an  Avery  Outfit  in  a  size 
to  exactly  fit   your  needs.  Avery 
Tractors  are  built  in  six  sizes,  Avery 
Plows  in  six  sizes,  and  Avery  Threshers  in 
seven  sizes.    There  is  a  size  Avery  Tractor 
and  Plow  to  fit  every  size  farm  and  a  size 
Avery  Thresher  to  fit  every  size  run. 

Let  an  Avery  Tractor  start  making:  more  money 
for  you.  You  can  farm  more  acres  and  farm 
them  better  and  thus  raise  bigger  crops.  You 
can  run  a  tractor  for  less  expense  than  to  keep 

surplus  horses.  It  will  make  less  chores  and 

help  you  to  enjoy  life  more. 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  low  prices;  5-10  H.P. 
8365  Cash.  8-16  H.  P.  £725.  12-25  H.  P.  £1195. 18-36 
H.  P.  $1775.  25-50  H.  P.  £2100.  40-60  H.P.  £2625. 
All  built  and  backed  by  an  established  com- 
pany owning:  a  large  factory  and  many  branch 
houses,  which  insure  your  g:cttlng  well-built 
machines  and  prompt  and  permanent  service 
after  you  get  them. 

Write  for  latest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor, 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  Get  ALL  The 
Facts  About  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Road  Building,  etc..  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1409  Iowa  St, 
Peoria,  Illinois 


AH  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  all  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  Demonstrations* 
See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dos  Tent. 
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THIS  Book  Free 

It  contains  Reports  of  U.  S.  Depart* 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific seed  cleaning. 

FO/mmpeffypE 

*  *&7ie  Farmer's  Trien<C 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant— of- 
finally  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  absolutely  rids 
seed  grains  of  smuts,  potatoes  of  scab 
and  black-leg — destroys  germs  in  stables, 
cellars,  kennels  and  chicken  houses. 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35c  treats  40 
bushels  of  seed.  Write  for  the  illus- 
rxated  book— FREE. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  4 


For 

the  up. 
to-dmte, 
practical  h  o  ^ 


Sunshine 

KHog  House 
\Windows 


paint 


and  made  by  spe- 
cialists—beat and 
most   satisfactory  win- 
dow   money    can  buy. 
Admits   direct  sunshine 
and  makes  hogs  healthy. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel, 
will  not  leak— can 
not  rot,  rust,  or  warp 
Blue  Prints  of  Net 
-  Hog  Houses  Free 
Write  today  for  our  FREj 
house  plana—4  complet* 

pared  by  experts.  EmL  , 

era  features-full  details  and  specifications.  Worth 
ties—Chief  bteel  Ventilating  Cupo  as    New  Chief 
Ventilating  Windows.ChieTSidewall I  tefndowa.etlt 
SHRAU6ER  4  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
575  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


■good 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!feQk-| 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  cf 

fly  Jr.  No.  2-  Light  running; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
larger  eizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  here. 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <»»    If  No .1 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.         CHICAGO  U  6M 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


A  & 

$45 

Fourteen-inch  swell  front,  27-inch  wool-lined 
skirt,  3-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  solid 
steel  fork. 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Larimer  St.  .  Denver.  Colo. 

**CATA  LOO*  FREEST" 


Uses  Kerosene.  Gasc 
line,  Distillate,  Gas  and 
other  cheap  fuels.  Built 
.   to  last  and  do  hard  work. 
Many  sizes;  Up-to-date  de- 
sign. Good  Materials.  Built  by  painstaking 
workmen.  Sizes  1M  to  22  H-P.   Pull  H  to  % 
over  rated  horse-power.  3  Months  Trial. 
Sold  direct.  10  Year  Guarantee.      Engine  Book  Free 
,       THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO.. 
56t>  King  Street,  OTTAWA.  KANSAS. 


2-  2  6/J 

3-  47" « 

4-  61  « 
6-88!° 
8-114^ 


Seed  Wheat  $1.35  Bushel 

Winter  Varieties  that  are  absolutely  pure — yield  more 
and  require  less  Seed  per  acre.  Grown  In  the  famous 
Nlshna  Valley  of  Iowa.  Best  imported  and  improved 
varioties — hard  bearded  varieties  have  yielded  65  bu. 
per  acre  resisting  weather  40  degrees  below  zero..  Soft 
beardless  varieties  adapted  to  any  part  of  Iowa.  Ills., 
Neb.  or  So.  Dakota — from  there  South,  East  or  West 
— Itocleaned.  screened  and  graded.  Descriptive  folder 
— finest  samples  you  ever  seen  FREE,  on  request. 
RATEKIN  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


ALFALFA 


Best  varieties,  pure  test- 
ed seeds,  also  "Nitrogin," 
the  famous  inoculator 
j  which  insures  a  stand  of 
these  two  great  soil  build- 
ers. Ask  for  our  free  book  about  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover 
and  1916  seed  catalog  and  prices.  Quality  first  with  us, 
prices  lowest  possible.  CUflCET  1*1  ftlfCD 
GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO.  d  W  SX  I   U  LU  V  Eft 

LEGUME  SEED  SPECIALISTS.  2 19  WATERLOO.  IOWA 

"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
Silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name.' 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPBKA,  KANSAS 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


Big   Horses    For    Farm  Work 


THE  proposed  new  breed  of  horses, 
according  to  its  promoters,  must 
have  weight  enough  to  pull  the 
plow  and  not  be  too  heavy  for  the  har- 
row and  cultivator  on  soft  ground; 
active  for  the  mowing  machine  and 
wagon  and  to  take  the  place  of  the 
automobile  on  muddy  or  rough  roads; 
above  all  it  must  have  flesh-carrying 
qualities,  thus  having  the  commercial 
value  at  any  time  the  farmer  can 
spare  it. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  now  use  three  big  horses 
to  two-row  cultivators.  They  would 
rather  have  these  horses  still  larger,  so 
that  two  would  be  enough.  As  it  is  now, 
the  men  with  small  horses  often  work 
four  on  their  two-row  cultivators. 

He  also  wonders  why  anyone  would 
want  smaller  horses  for  harrowing.  No 
matter  how  big  and  strong  the  horses 
may  be,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put 
enough  harrow  sections  together  to 
cover  a  wide  strip  and  give  them  all  they 
can  pull.  On  the  mowing  machine  great 
speed  grinds  out  the  gears  and  breaks 
the  sickle,  but  plenty  of  power  is  re- 
quired to  cut  a  six  or  seven -foot  swath 
in  heavy  grass  or  clover.  Drafters  come 
in  handy  for  that. 

On  the  wagon  no  great  activity  is 
necessary,  but  there  must  be  great 
strength  to  handle  that  vehicle  with  a 
load  of  grain,  especially  in  the  mud.  It 
is  not  the  hauling  of  empty  wagons  but 
of  loaded  wagons  that  makes  money. 
Even  at  this  work  the  big  horse  is  the 
thing  on  the  farm. 

On  soft  ground  the  big  horse  is  as 
handy  as  the  little  horse  in  similar  flesh. 
It  is  the  fat  horse  which  tires  quickly 
in  soft  footing,  and  yet  the  new  breed 
advocate  states  that  "above  all,  it  (the 
new  breed)  must  have  flesh-carrying 
qualities"  so  as  to  be  marketable  at  any 
time. 

The  preference  of  some  farmers  for 
light  horses  is  admitted.  They  are  tena- 
cious in  their  faith.  Perhaps  most  of 
them  have  never  given  the  bulkier  and 
stronger  horse  a  fair  trial.  Certain  it 
is  that  every  year  adds  materially  to 
the  number  of  farmers  who  understand 
the  necessity  for  more  horsepower  in 
field  work  and  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  draft  horse. 

When  the  promoter  of  the  wagon 
breed  advocates  an  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  breeding  of  mares 
weighing  from  1,100  to  1,400  pounds  to 
stallions  about  300  pounds  heavier,  he 
parts  company  with  all  the  authorities 
and  students  of  horse  breeding  in  this 
country.  The  production  .of  1,250-pound 
wagon  horses  is  exactly  what  the  mar- 
ket has  discouraged  byits  price  quota- 
tions for  many  years,  and  we  see  no 
signs  that  altering  conditions  will  bring 
back  into  favor  this  unprofitable  type. 
An  association  for  the  purpose  stated 
might  bolster  up  the  demand  for  stunted 
draft  horses,  if  enough  farmers  would 
be  unwise  enough  to  back  it,  but  that  is 
the  only  incidental  benefit  that  would 
accrue — and  that  would  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  that  it  would  encourage 
indifferent  breeders  and  careless  raising 
of  draft  horses.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
raise  weighty  draft  horses  even  from 
big  parents.  Those  farmers  who  want 
wagon  horses  of  the  type  advocated  can 
find  them  in  the  misfits  from  draft  and 
coach  horse  breeding  and  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  them. 

New  Pure-bred  Rate  Rules 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock  have 
won  their  long  fight  against  the  rail- 
roads. To  the  National  Society  of  Rec- 
ord Associations  belongs  the  credit  for 
securing  the  favorable  decision  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

By  this  order  just  handed  down,  to 
take  effect  November  1,  191G,  to  remain 
in  force  for  not  less  than  two  years, 
minimum  shipping  weights  arc  estab- 
lished which  must  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  roads;  basic  values  are  set  which 
must  not  be  lessened;  a  rate  of  increase 
in  rates  is  indicated,  for  animals  of 
higher  value  than  the.  average,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded;  arbitrary  rate 
rules  on  crated  animals  are  eliminated; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  roads  are 
definitely  forbidden  to  require  attend- 
ants with  less  than  car  lot  shipments. 

After  November  1,  1016,  shipments  of 
animals  for  breeding  purposes  will  be 
greatly  facilitated.  An  Iowa  breeder  de- 
siring to  ship  a  bull  to  South  Carolina, 


for  example,  will  not  have  to  deal  with 
a  multiplicity  of  diverse,  conflicting  reg- 
ulations, which  not  one  agent  in  a  hun- 
dred is  capable  of  interpreting.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  ship  a  stallion  from 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  will  not  have  to  pay  on  an  arbi- 
trary minimum  weight  of  7,000  pounds; 
nor  will  he  have  to  hire  an  attendant 
to  ride  in  the  caboose.  No  longer  will 
breeders  be  notified  by  telegraph  that 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  not  bring  a 
cow  from  the  junction  with  the  Rock 
Island — twenty-five  miles  away — till  an 
attendant  is  sent  up  to  the  junction. 
Never  again  will  the  man  who  shipped 
a  cow,  heavy  in  calf,  to  his  farm  seventy- 
five  miles  away,  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
1,500  pounds  on  the  calf  because,  for- 
sooth, the  cow  calved  while  en  route — 
an  incident  that  actually  happened  in 
Nick  Gentry's  experience.  Gone  are 
these  numerous  sources  of  trouble;  and 
while  other  ills  may  confront  live  stock 
breeders,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that 
most  of  the  petty  annoyances  have  been 
eliminated. 

The  order  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment in  western  and  southern  classifica- 
tion territories,  of  the  following  mimi- 
mum  weights  of  animals  shipped  in  less 
than  carload  lots:  Stallions  and  jacks, 
3,000  pounds;  horses  and  mules,  2,000 
pounds;  bulls,  2,000  pounds;  mare  and 
colt  six  months  old,  2,500  pounds;  cow 
and  calf  six  months  old,  2,500  pounds; 
yearling  bulls,  2,000  pounds;  colts,  750 
pounds;  calves,  500  pounds;  hogs,  250 
pounds;   sheep  and  goats,  200  pounds. 

Crated  animals  will  move  at  the  same 
rate  as  uncrated.  The  young  of  hogs, 
sheep  and  goats  take  the  same  weight  as 
grown  animals. 

Standard  values  for  fixing  rates  will 
be  $150  each  on  horses  and  jacks,  $75  on 
colts  and  bulls,  $50  on  cows,  $20  on 
calves,  $15  on  hogs,  and  $5  on  sheep  and 
goats.  For  each  50  per  cent  increase  in 
valuation  over  these  standards,  the  rail- 
roads will  be  permitted  to  charge,  as  in 
the  case  of  grade  stock  shipments,  2  per 
cent  additional  over  the  regular  charges. 
At  present  the  increases  permitted  in 
the  official  and  southern  classification 
territories  are  5  per  cent;  in  western 
classification  territory,  2  per  cent. 

There  is  a  large  traffic  in  puie  bred 
animals  sold  and  shipped  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  new  rates  and  regulations 
on  such  shipments  will  greatly  help  the 
spread  of  better  live  stock. 


Breed  and  Feed 

"The  corn  crib  cross  is  what  counts," 
is  the  saying  of  those  who  see  little, 
merit  in  better  breeding.  Feed  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  not  the  whole  thing. 
Here  is  a  saying  carefully  thought  out 
that  more  nearly  expresses  the  whole 
truth:  "The  ability  is  in  the  breed. 
The  proof  is  in  the  feed."  We  know 
men  who  keep  cows  that  have  no  ability, 
no  matter  how  they  are  fed.  Others 
have  cows  that  if  well  fed  would  prove 
their  ability  to  produce  at  a  profit. 

Real  success  in  dairying  comes  from 
a  partnership  between  the  good  cow  and 
the  good  feeder.  Many  a  good  cow  fails 
because  never  given  a  chance  to  prove 
her  ability.  If  you  would  be  a  success- 
ful dairyman,  study  the  business.  Learn 
to  know  good  cows  and  how  to  feed 
them. 


Value  of  Prepotent  Bull 

Can  a  bull  be  worth  nearly  $3,000  in 
one  year  in  a  dairy  herd? 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  some 
records  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
dairy  herd  that  one  bull  produced  daugh- 
ters averaging  153  pounds  more  butter 
fat  annually  than  their  dams.  If  ten 
of  these  daughters  produced  milk  for  six 
years,  the  total  production  of  this  sire 
would  be  worth  $2,750  more  than  that 
of  a  bull  that  produced  no  increase,  if 
butter  fat  is  worth  30  cents  a  pound. 

Since  the  value  of  the  bull  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  the  milk  and  butter 
yields  of  his  daughters,  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  sell  the  dairy  sire  until  his 
daughters  have  been  tested.  Buyers 
should  not  discriminate  against  an  old 
bull  if  he  has  some  high-producing  daugh- 
ters, for  his  value  cannot  be  determined 
until  he  is  at  least  four  years  old. 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  has  recently  given  $1,200,000 
to  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  dental  infirm- 
ary for  the  poor  children  of  that  city. 


MTheWaterYou 
Need  All  TheTime 


T"\ON'T  depend  on  the  wind  to  pump 
water  for  you!    Not  when  you  can 
get  a  simple,  powerful  Pump  Jack  Outfit 
like  this  tor  this  price— 

Pump  Jack  Outfit 

COMPLETE 

Shipped  from  Factory 
in  Northern  Illinois 

Outfit  Includes  dependable  one -horse- 
power engine.  Climax  Pump  Jack  and  15 
ft.  of  2-inch  belt.   One  gallon  gasoline 
will  pump  10,000  gallons  of  water  from 
a  hundred-foot  well.   Like  every- 
thing else  Montgomery '.Ward  sells, 
this  pumping  outfit  is  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 
We  sell  all  kinds  of  pumping  machinery. 
Let  our  experts  solve  your  pumping  prob- 
lems—their  services  will  cost  you  nothing. 

i  TilpnlgomtlujlV&d^ 

New  York  Chicago  Kan...  City  1 
Ft.  Worth,  Tea.       Portland,  Or«.  ' 

Write  to  house  most  convenient 


National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 

LAST  FOREVER. 

Test  of  years  has  proven 
the  strongly  reinforced 
Tile  Silo  to  be  the  most 
permanent,  efficient  and 
economical  Silo  in  use. 

Cheapest  to  Install. 
Freedom  from  Trouble. 

No  repairing  or  upkeep. 
No  painting.  No  blow- 
ing in  or  blowing  down. 
No  cracking.  No  rusting 
or  rotting.    No  freezing. 

Write  Today  for  Infor- 
mation— Prices. 

Tou  will  get  the  infor- 
mation by  return  mail. 
Get  started  on  your  Silo 
NOW.  Prices:  12x30. 
$169;  14x30.  $198;  16x35, 
$224;  18x35,  $242;  20x40, 
$313. 

NATIONAL  TILE  SiLO  COMPANY 

511  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SICK  STOCK 

What  to  D-  and 
How  to  Do  It 

The  course  of  lessons  that  the 
Northwestern  Veterinary  College  sold 
for  $25,  we  now  offer  (while  they 
last)  for  only  $5. 

Send  for  sample  lesson  and  table 
of  contents. 

NATIONAL  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
Murray  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  k  a  f  i  r 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Rons  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands In 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  .  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


«|b  Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Baird's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaveB  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
In  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


CASH  • BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  *  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ONE  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  on 
the  farm  is  that  the  good  cows 
are  not  given  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
feed  above  that  required  for  their  phy- 
sical maintenance  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  milk  they  are  capable 
of  producing.  Successful  feeding  of 
dairy  cows  involves  the  providing  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  palatable,  nutritious 
feed  at  a  minimum  cost  and  feeding  in 
such  a  way  as  to  receive  the  largest  milk 
production  from  the  feed  consumed. 
Feeding  for  profit  is  liberal  feeding,  or 
feeding  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  cow. 
A  new  farmers'  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — No.  743,  The  Feed- 
ing of  Dairy  Cows — discusses  many  of 
the  factors  involved  in  economical  feed- 
ing. Dairy  club  members  should  send  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economical 
milk  production,  a  dairy  cow  generally 
should  not  be  fed  more  than  she  will 
consume  without  gaining  in  weight. 
There  are  times,  however,  according  to 
the  bulletin,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Practically  all 
heavy  milk  producers  lose  weight  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lactation  period;  that 
is,  they  produce  milk  at  the  expense  of 
their  body  flesh.  When  such  cows  ap- 
proach the  end  of  their  milking  period 
they  normally  regain  the  flesh  they  have 
lost.  You  can  well  afford  to  feed  them 
liberally,  with  the  assurance  that  you 
will  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  milk  when 
the  cows  again  freshen. 


Is  Selling  Whole  Milk 

I  am  sending  the  milk  to  Manhattan 
for  July  test.  I  didn't  send  any  in  June. 
I  will  send  the  records  for  June  very 
soon. 

My  cow  is  giving  thirty-seven  to 
forty  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I  am  feed- 
ing her  bran  and  corn  chop.  I  am  sell- 
ing the  whole  milk,  which  has  brought 
about  $12. 

I  feed  the  calf  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of 
milk  a  day.  Is  this  enough?  He  is  in 
good  condition  and  growing  fast. — Clah- 
exce  Adams,  Labette  County. 

We  answered  the  question  about  feed- 
ing the  calf  in  the  issue  of  July  29. 
We  would  urge  Clarence  and  other  mem- 
bers  to  give  the  cows  extra  green  feed, 
if  possible.  Cows  will  not  do  well  on 
pasture  alone  when  it  is  so  dry  and  hot. 


Search  for  Cow 

Since  sending  in  my  application  for 
membership  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  good 
Holstein  cow  to  enter  in  the  contest.  I 
wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to  Ira  Romig, 
Doctor  Bentley,  Girod  &  Robison,  0.  E. 
Torrey,  and  J.  C.  Robison,  all  advertis- 
ing in  Kansas  Fakmee.  I  also  visited 
the  George  S.  Curries  farm  at  Garnett. 
We  also  visited  the  farms  of  Girod  & 
Robison,  Mr.  Torrey  and  J.  C.  Robison. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Robison  gave  me  my  choice 
out  of  ten  cows  he  had  reserved  for  him- 
self, but  since  he  was  not  sure  that  they 
would  freshen  before  September  1,  I 
came  home  without  purchasing. 

Mr.  Robison  has  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful farms  I  have  ever  seen;  all  build- 
ings well  kept,  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  and  everything  about  the 
place  in  first  class  order. 

In  hunting  a  cow  for  this  contest  I 
have  found  two  difficulties:  First,  to 
get  a  cow  that  would  freshen  before 
September  1,  and,  second,  to  find  one 
that  I  could  buy  for  $125  or  less,  as  that 
is  the  amount  allowed  me  by  our  bank. 

I  had  almost  given  up  the  search,  but 
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yesterday  we  learned  of  a  cow  here  in 
town,  which  I  believe  is  the  best  I  can 
do.  She  is  a  grade  Holstein  and  I  judge 
her  to  be  about  four  or  five  years  old. 
The  owner  tells  me  she  freshened  about 
June  26,  but  her  calf  died  in  a  storm 
before  they  could  get  it  to  shelter.  She 
is  of  good  dairy  type,  and  gentle,  but 
they  can  give  me  nothing  of  her  ances- 
try and  history  because  she  was  pur- 
chased from  a  stock  buyer.  For  fear 
there  may  be  something  wrong  with  her, 
I  have  decided  to  have  her  examined  by 
a  veterinarian.  If  he  finds  her  all  right 
I  will  take  her  at  the  price  they  ask — 
$90.  I  hope  she  is  all  right,  for  I  want 
to  begin  my  record  at  once. 

We  have,  bluegrass  and  white  clover 
pasture,  but  it  is  very  dry  now.  What 
ration  would  you  suggest?- — Theresa. 
O'Maka,  Anderson  County. 

If  you  have  been  reading  the  Dairy 
Club  articles  in  Kansas  Farmer,  you 
should  have  some  ideas  on  feeding  for 
milk  production.  Since  the  pasture  is 
so  dry,  you  should  by  all  means  make 
a  special  effort  to  supply  some  addi- 
tional green  feed.  You  might  give  the 
cow  some  green  sweet  corn  fodder  or 
field  corn  fodder.  If  you  have  any  al- 
falfa, cut  and  feed  her  some  green  each 
day. 

A  good  grain  combination  would  be 
three  or  four  parts  of  corn  by  weight  to 
two  of  bran  and  two  of  linseed  oil  meal 
or  cottonseed  meal.  Feed  the  grain  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  pound  daily  to 
each  four  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  is 
giving.  Begin  with  a  rather  small  al- 
lowance and  gradually  increase  it,  not- 
ing carefully  whether  she  is  responding 
with  increase  in  milk.  Be  sure  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  pure  water. 


Starts  with  Fifty-Pound  Cow 

I  bought  my  contest  cow  two  weeks 
ago.  She  is  a  grade  Holstein.  I  gave 
$110  for  her  and  I  think  she  is  a  fine 
cow.  She  was  in  a  recent  shipment  from 
New  York  state,  and  Mr.  Girod,  of  whom 
I  bought  her,  had  not  received  his 
papers  and  did  not  know  whether  she 
was  a  pure-bred  or  a  high  grade.  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  she  was  not  a  pure-bred, 
although  it  saves  me  $115,  for  the  price 
would  have  been  $225  had  she  turned 
out  to  be  a  registered  cow. 

I  call  her  Miss  Yirginia  Lee.  She 
presented  me  with  a  fine  heifer  calf  on 
July  24  and  I  will  start  my  record  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  going  to  sell  my 
milk  to  a  dairyman  who  delivers  milk 
in  Wichita.  She  starts  off  at  fifty 
pounds  a  day,  so  I  will  have  a  lot  to 
sell.  I  don't  want  to  brag,  but  we — 
the  cow  and  myself — are  going  to  show 
the  other  members  that  Sedgwick  County 
is  on  the  map. — Jefferson  Frame, 
Sedgwick  County. 

Girl  Challenges  Boy  Members 

I  bought  a  grade  Durham  cow  for  $90, 
and  have  received  my  record  blanks  and 
secured  the  sample  bottles  and  pre- 
servative tablets.  But  best  of  all,  I 
started  my  milk  record  July  15.  I  have 
a  milk  route  of  my  own  and  sell  all  my 
milk  except  enough  to  feed  the  calf. 

I  have  a  nice  sum  of  money  for  my 
first  payment.  I  am  in  the  dairy  club 
to  win  a  prize  and  to  show  the  boys 
that  a  girl  can  be  a  good  farmer  as  well 
as  they.  I  enclose  money  for  subscrip- 
tion to  Kansas  Farmer.  —  Mahala 
Smith,  Leavenworth  County. 

Provide  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water, 
shade  and  protection  against  flies  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 


ELISE  EEGIEE  AND  HEE  REGISTEEED  COW,  THILDA.  HEE  EECOED 

FOE  JUNE  WAS  2,059.4  POUNDS  OF  MILK  AND  49.42  POUNDS  OF 
BUTTER    FAT. — THE   FEED   VALUE   FOB   THE    MONTH    WAS  $8.52 


15c  each 
6  for 
90c 


Arrow 

COLLARS 


HAVE  BANDS  THAT  ARE  STIFFENED 
WITH  HAIR  CLOTH— THEY  DO  NOT 
WRINKLE  OR  SAG  — 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


C ONCR E YE  FOR  p erm anence 

CONCRETE  FEEDING  FLOORS 


have  become  one  of  the  moBt  useful  farm  requirements.  You'll  more  than  save  the 
entire  cost  the  very  first  year,  because  a  concrete  feeding  floor  Saves  feed  —  every 
ounce  gets  where  it  belongs,  and  strong  healthy  animals  that  fatten  Quickly  and 
bring  top-notch  prices,  are  the  result. 

PROTECT  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 

from  disease  by  sanitary  concrete  earronndings  that  never  decay.  Decide  to  always  build  of  fireproof 
concrete.  Arrange  right  now  for  a  concrete  feeding  floor.  Simple 
and  easy  to  construct* 

The  extreme  fineness  of  ASH  CROVE  SUPERFINE  Portland 
Cement  means  much  to  the  strength  and  density  of  your  concrete. 


FREE  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  concrete 
feeding  floors  and  nomerous 
farm  improvements.  112  Pages 
—127  diagrams  and  illustrations. 


Use  ASH  CROVE  CEMENT.  Good  Dealers  sells  it-see  yours. 

Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Send  For  It  Today  Dept.  B-2.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Stand  by  Your  Decision 

Make  your  home  the  best  you  know  how. 
Don't  sacrifice  comfort  and  permanent 
satisfaction.  Well-made  doors,  windows 
that  fit,  built-in  bookcases,  sideboards  of 
good  design  and  colonnades  of  right  pro- 
portion— these  are  the  things  that  count. 

CI  S  6  6  A 
URTlS 


Homelike 

Homes  *v- 


3/, 


'Vis 


S«nd  the  coupon 


WOODWORK 

*'  The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home. " 

has  been  used  in  good  homes  for  fifty  years.  You  can  see  all 
CURTIS  designs  in  the  bigCurtisCatalog  at  your  lumber  dealer's. 
He  will  probably  have  some  Curtis  Woodwork  itself.  Remember 
that  you  can  know  it  by  its  trademark—  CuRTlS 
Look  for  it. 

Home  Books— FREE 

Our  home  books— "Better  Built  Homes."  $800  to  $3000;  "Home- 
like Homes."  $3000  up.   "Attractive  _  Bungalows  —contain  A 


for 

FREE  "Home 
Book  "  of 
Plana. 


The 
Curtis 
Companies 
Service 
Bureau 
1305-1405 
S.  Second  ^Street 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Without  obligation,  please 


house  plans' and  Curtis  designs.  Send  your  choice  on  the 
coupon  today. 
The  Curtit  Companies,  Service  Bureau 

1305-1405  S.  Second  Street  Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee 
Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users. 
"We're  not  satisfied  unlets  you  are. 


send  me.. 


Name. 


R.  F.  D. 


Town  „  State.. 
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SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


MEN  WANTED 


_  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
f  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

I  Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $76  to  *150 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  Yon  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free, 
rinrr  Bisr  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
T  KEjEj  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1103  Eul 
15th  Street, 
Kansaa  City. 
Missouri, 

I  Will  Train  You  and  Put  You  Into 
A  GOOD  POSITION 

and  help  you  pay  your  way  while  learning.  Everywhere 
you  go  you  hear  people  proclaiming  the  merits  of  the 

RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Its  wonderful  methods,  performances  with  others,  and 
the  success  of  Its  graduates  stand  out  pre-eminently  as 
Ideal  In  the  minds  of  those  who  know.    It  is  the  "No- 
Rlsk,  No-Chance,  No-Experiment  School."    You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  flng  out  about  the  most  wonderful 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  to  get  a  practical,  op- 
portunity-getting,   money-making    business  education 
and  a  better  salary.    It  costs  nothing  to  find  out. 
C.  W.  Ransom.  Pres., 
RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
I332B  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


COMMERCML 

COLLEGE. 


10th  &  Oak  Sts..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

61  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elcp-ant  Rooms,  including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest 

Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KAS. 

Telegraphers  Make  $55  to  $165 

You  can  learn  quickly  and  cheaply 
and   earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    into    a    paying  job. 
Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

SCHOOL 

Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Become  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  in  Kansas.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.    Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
S14  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART 


LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 
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FREE 


FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Make  from  $75  to  $300  per  month.  Be 
an  electric,  steam  or  gas  expert.  Three 
months,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
Enroll  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  for  Catalog  D. 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

256  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fabmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Safety  First  For  Babi 


es 


HOT  weather  and  iced  drinks  are  a 
bad  combination  for  little  folks. 
Iced  foods  or  drink  taken  into  the 
stomach  affect  the  mucous  lining  ex- 
actly as  a  piece  of  ice  or  very  cold  arti- 
cle does  when  applied  to  the  skin.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with,  the  blood  vessels  become  red  or 
blue  and  engorged  with  blood,  and  the 
function  of  the  skin  is  stopped. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach  be- 
come filled  with  blood,  circulation  is 
impeded  and  digestion  of  food  is  stopped 
until  the  warmth  of  the  body  and  blood 
can  restore  the  stomach  contents  to  the 
proper  temperature. 

This  stopping  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion gives  the  individual  an  uncomfort- 
able sensation  in  the  stomach  and  if  the 


JK  WARNING!  POISON!  | 

interference  with  the  circulation  is  too 
great  so  that  the  stomach  is  not  able  to 
resume  digestion,  serious  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  will  follow.  For  this 
reason  it  is  plain  why  even  small 
amounts  of  iced  drinks  are  not  safe  for 
little  folks,  especially  in  hot  weather 
when  babies  have  a  hard  enough  time 
anyway. 

During  the  summer  months  picnics  and 
visits  to  places  of  amusements  are  com- 
mon. Children  are  attracted  naturally 
by  the  ice  cream  cones,  the  vari-colored 
soda  pop  bottles,  penny  candies  and 
various  othei  indigestibles.  But  the 
wise  mother  will  go  prepared  with  lem- 
onade or  orange  or  grape  juice  in  the 
lunch  basket  and  will  not  permit  her 
children  to  risk  a  sick  spell  by  foolish 
eating  and  drinking.  It  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  self  control  to  refrain 
voluntarily  from  doing  what  other  chil- 
dren are  doing.  But  self  control  of  the 
appetite  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  poise 
and  self-mastery. 

Iced  drinks  only  in  moderation  for 
adults  and  none  at  all  for  children, 
means  safety  first  in  hot  weather. — 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Health. 


Weighing  the  Baby 

Baby  should  be  weighed  regularly  once 
a  week  at  least,  for  the  first  year,  and  a 
record  kept  of  his  weight.  A  convenient 
time  for  doing  this  is  before  the  morning 
bath,  but  whatever  time  is  selected,  the 


weighing  should  be  done  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour  each  time. 

An  average  healthy  baby  weighs  7  to 
1\  pounds  at  birth,  should  double  its 
weight  in  six  months,  and  treble  it  at 
the  age  of  one  year. 


Mothers'  Confidential  Registry 

In  the  past  few  years  much  public- 
health  literature  has  been  issued,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  care  of  babies 
and  young  children.    Lectures  by  physi- 


cians and  sanitarians  on  allied  subjects 
are  also  given  frequently. 

But  there  has  come  to  be  a  feeling 
that  this  public-health  literature  and  the 
lectures  do  not  reach  the  mothers  in  the 
homes,  who  perhaps  can  make  the  great- 
est use  of  it. 

For  that  reason,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year's  work  the  Division  of 
Child  Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  is  establishing  a  mothers'  confi- 
dential registry,  which  is  intended  to 
overcome  the  present  difficulties  of  pub- 
lic health  education  in  reference  to  the 
care  of  young  children. 

This  division  will  issue  a  series  of 
nine  letters,  which  will  cover  the  care 
of  the  expectant  mother  and  her  unborn 
baby,  twelve  letters  on  the  care  of  the 
infant  during  the  first  year  of  his  life, 
three  letters  covering  the  principal  needs 
of  the  second  year,  and  one  letter  each 
year  until  the  child  reaches  his  fifth 
birthday.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped 
that  the  information  the  mother  needs 
ma.f  be  sent  to  her  at  the  time  she 
needs  it. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  letters,  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene 
will  endeavor  to  answer  the  requests  of 
mothers  for  special  information  regard- 
ing special  needs  of  mother  and  baby, 
provided  such  requests  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  do  not  need  to  come 
under  the  province  of  the  family  doctor. 

Expectant  mothers  and  mothers  of 
young  children  up  to  five  years  of  age 


Things     VC^h?'ch  Are 

Bad  For  All  Bahies 

Pacifiers. 
Thumb  sucking. 
Soothing  syrups. 
Patent  medicines. 
Whisky    or   gin   for  supposed 
colic. 

Dirty  playthings,  dirty  nipples, 
dirty  bottles,  dirty  floors. 

Water-proof  diapers,  except  for 
temporary  use. 

Moving  picture  shows. 

Violent  rocking,  bouncing  and 
rollicking  play  at  any  time. 

Play  of  every  sort  after  feeding. 

Kissing  the  baby  on  his  mouth 
either  by  the  family  or  by  strang- 
ers. 

Testing  the  temperature  of  the 
baby's  milk  by  taking  the  nipple 
in  the  mouth. 

Sucking  on  empty  bottles. 

Sleeping  on  the  mother's  breast 
while  nursing. 

Sleeping  in  bed  with  the  mother. 

Spitting  on  handkerchief  to  re- 
move dirt  from  baby's  face. 

Sneezing  and  coughing  in  the 
baby's  face. 

Allowing  a  person  with  a  cough 
or  a  cold  to  hold  the  baby. 

Allowing  any  person  with  tuber- 
culosis to  take  care  of  the  baby. — 
American  Medical  Association. 


may  register  any  time.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  do  is  to  send  your  name  and 
address  and  give  the  name  and  age  of 
the  baby;  or  if  prospective  mother,  the 
date  of  the  expected  confinement.  In  the 
case  of  expectant  mothers,  all  the  pre- 
natal letters  will  be  sent  irrespective  of 
the  time  registered. 

Address  all  communications  to  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Home  Dirt  Test  for  Milk 

The  Chicago'  Department  of  Health 
Suggests  a  simple  home  test  for  dirty 
milk.  A  perfectly  clean  funnel  is  used 
with  a  small  piece  of  clean  wire  netting 
fitted  in  the  neck  opening  and  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  cotton  batting  on  the  wire 
netting.  Stand  the  funnel  in  a  large 
glass  fruit  jar  and  filter  a  quart  or  more 
of  the  milk  through  the  cotton.  Re- 
move the  cotton  and  place  on  a  clean 
white  card  to  dry.  This  will  show  all 
evidences  of  dirt  in  the  milk. 


Care  of  Eyes,  Mouth  and  Ears 

Whether  the  baby  is  awake  or  asleep, 
his  eyes  should  be  shielded  from  strong 
light,  either  sunlight  or  artificial,  and 
from  dust  and  wind.    Clean  the  corners 


"Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Other  styles  $15  to  $400 


JL  1 


lHE  world's  greatest 
bands  parade  before 
you  if  you  have  a  Victrola. 

Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's,  Vessella's, 
IU.  S.  Marine  Band  and  other  famous 
organizations — all  just  as  real  as  hear- 
ing the  bands  themselves. 

Hear  them  at  any  Victor  dealer's.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogs, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  "CITY,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and, 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hard  to  beat  as  all-purpose  fowls.  Excel- 
lent layers,  with  yellow  legs  and  yellow 
skin.  Eggs,  $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  express  or 
postage  prepaid.  Have  bred  them  exclu- 
sively for  twenty-four  years. 
THOMAS  OWEN,  Route  7.  TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 

MR.  FARMER: 

You  have  been  thinking  about  a  bluegrass  and  big 
red  clover  farm.  We  have  it  for  sale.  Write  for 
special  description  of  any  size  farm  which  would  In- 
terest you.  Special  price  on  320  acres  1%  miles  of 
good  town.  Exceptional  bargain  in  160  acres  4H 
miles  of  town.  The  land  to  buy  for  the  big  increase 
is  land  which  can  be  builded  up  by  changing  the 
same  to  clover.  Write  today  for  special  list  of  what 
you  want. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 


OTTAWA 


KANSAS 


CANADA  LAND 

For  Sale — Block  of  558  acres  virgin  land 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  five  miles  from  town  of 
Innisfail.  Every  foot  arable,  fringed  on  one 
side  by  Red  Deer  River.  Suitable  for  pas- 
turage or  agriculture.  Fenced  with  three- 
wire  fence.  No  buildings.  Address 
ISABEL  SIMPSON 
Wingham,  Ontario,  Canada 

THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children  ?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
S,  CARE)  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  corn;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  barn,  dairy  bam,  wind  mill.  One 
thousand  catalpas.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Easy  terms. 
Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTROM  AGENCY      -     OSAGE  CITY.  KANSAS 

TWENTW    ACRES,    *i    miles  McAlcster, 
city  15,000;  15  acres  cultivation,  mostly  dry 
bottom,  improved,  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN"  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

Ten  Thousand  Stock  of  Implements  in  good 

shape,  in  good  town;  doing  a  good  business. 
Want  land  anywhere  worth  the  monev. 
W.  C.  BRYANT,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
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of  eyes  and  eyelids  with  a  soft  piece  of 
cotton  wet  in  warm  boiled  water,  using 
a  separate  piece  of  cotton  for  each  eye. 

Never  put  a  finger  inside  the  baby's 
mouth.  If  the  mouth  must  be  washed, 
use  a  twisted  piece  of  sterile  absorbent 
cotton,  wet  in  warm  boiled  water. 

The  baby's  no9e  should  be  cleaned 
every  day  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton, wet  in  warm  boiled  water,  and  the 
external  ear  cleaned  in  the  same  way. 

All  cotton  used  for  cleansing  nose, 
mouth,  ears  and  eyes,  should  be  burned. 
— Massachusetts  Department  of  Health. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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through  them,  with  marvelous  shewdness 
making  his  own  valuations  and  reacting 
sensitively  to  each  impression. 

The  slightest  mistrust,  the  smallest 
unkindness,  the  least  act  of  injustice  or 
contemptuous  ridicule,  leave  wounds  that 
last  for  life  in  the  finely-strung  soul  of 
the  child.  While  on  the  other  hand  un- 
expected friendliness,  kind  advances,  just 
indignation,  make  quite  as  deep  an  im- 
pression on  those  senses  which  people 
term  as  soft  as  wax  but  treat  as  if 
they  were  made  of  cowhide. — Ellen  Key 
in  "The  Education  of  the  Child." 


To  Mothers  and  Fathers 

To  bring  up  a  child  means  carrying 
one's  soul  in  one's  hand,  setting  one's 
feet  on  a  narrow  path;  it  means  neve/ 
placing  ourselves  in  danger  of  meeting 
the  cold  look  on  the  part  of  the  child 
that  tells  us  without   words  that  he 


OUTDOOR  PEN  FOR  BABY 

finds  us  insufficient  and  unreliable.  It 
means  the  humble  realization  of  the 
truth  that  the  ways  of  injuring  the  child 
are  infantile,  while  the  ways  of  being 
useful  to  him  are  few.  How  seldom  does 
the  educator  remember  that  the  child, 
even  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  is 
making  experiments  with  adults,  seeing 


I  Protest 

To  sit  in  silence  when  we  should  protest 
Makes  cowards  of  men.     The  human  race 
Has  climbed  on  protest.    Had  no  voice  been 
raised 

Against  Injustice,  Ignorance,  and  lust. 
The  inquisition  yet  would  serve  the  law. 
And  guillotines  decide  our  least  disputes. 
The  few  who  dare  must  speak  and  speak 
again 

To  right  the  wrongs  of  many.  Speech,  thank 
God, 

No  vested  power  in  this  great  day  and  land 
Can  gag  or  throttle.     Press  and  voice  may 
cry 

Loud  disapproval  of  existing  ills; 
May  criticize  oppression  and  condemn 
The  lawlessness  of  wealth-protecting  laws 
That  let  the  children  and  childbearers  toil 
To  purchase  ease  for  idle  millionaires. 
Therefore,  I  do  protest  against  the  boast 
Of  independence  in  this  mighty  land. 
Call  no  chain  strong  which  holds  one  rusty 
link. 

Call  no  land  free   that  holds  one  fettered 
slave, 

Until  the  manacled  slim  wrists  of  babes 
Are  loosed  to  toss  in  childish  sport  and  glee; 
Until  the  mother  bears  no  burden,  save 
The  precious  one  beneath  her  heart,  until 
God's   soil   is   rescued   from    the    clutch  of 
greed 

And  given  back  to  labor,  let  no  man 
Call  this  the  land  of  freedom. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7814 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  A  very  fetching  little  frock 
with  front  closing  and  a  removable  shield.  Novelty  striped  material  for  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  a  belt  at  the  lowered  waistline  where  the  waist-body  is  gathered  front 
and  back.  Ten  backward  turning  plaits  in  each  half  of  the  skirt  section  at  the 
back,  give  the  front  a  panel  effect.  No.  7838 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist :  Cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Words  are  not  necessary  for  you  to  consider  the 
excellent  features  of  this  waist  in  the  popular  polka  dot  material  with  its  double 
cape  collar  in  plain  material  and  scalloped  edge.  The  shoulder  fronts  are  gathered 
to  give  balance  to  the  garment;  full  sleeves  are  gathered  to  a  deep  cuff  in  self 
material.  No.  7830 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  answers 
the  question  how  to  make  a  trim,  smart  little  dress  on  simple  lines  but  with  the 
"something  catchy"  to  its  style.  Notice  the  closing  outline,  and  that  the  shoulders 
are  shaped  with  a  tuck  in  each  front,  turned  toward  the  armhole.  No.  7858 — Ladies' 
Apron:  Cut  In  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  worthiness  of  this 
apron  can  better  be  appreciated  when  one  has  made  and  worn  it.  All  the  style  that 
it  needs  is  given  with  the  cape-like  treatment  of  the  shoulder  part  and  the  braid 
trimming  the  neck,  sleeve  edges,  belt  and  pocket  in  the  three-gored  skirt,  at  either 
side.  No.  7852  Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Show- 
ing the  effect  of  braid  inserted  under  a  plait  at  each  side  of  the  front  and  outlined 
with  buttons  from  the  line  of  the  belt  to  the  hips.  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the 
skirt  the  braid  trimming  is  repeated,  and  a  very  stylish  effect  is  the  result.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  No.  7596 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  A  great  aid  when  altering  is  the  design  which  permits  the  use  of 
two  materials  The  one  shown  is  of  these,  and  they  are  also  the  best  and  latest 
In  style  The  waist  consists  of  a  loose  blouse,  in  jacket  effect,  with  band  trimming 
simulating  a  vest.  The  skirt  has  a  three-gore  upper  part  and  a  deep  contrasting 
flounce. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  m 

The  Kansas  Weslyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work   is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  toein&ss  Coitagc 

SAL  IN  A,  KANSAS 


"The  School  That  Secures  Positions" 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choosea  College"  on  request 


Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.75  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President.  ERNST  E.  PIHLBLAD,  LINDSBORG,  KANSAS 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOGS. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women,  $75 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  of  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Ltll,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

WANT  TO  BUY  GOOD  FARM,  WELL  Lo- 
cated, direct  from  owner.  A.  Affke,  Box 
754,  Chicago. 

WHILE  STUDYING  AGRICULTURE, 
lease  fifteen  acres,  Cuba.  West  Indian,  50 
dollars  yearly,  for  poultry  and  dairy  farm- 
ing.    Ivar  Stuejord,  Oak  Mills,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE—  RANCH.  %  MILE  FROM 
Sharon  Springs,  Kansas;  1,520  acres,  fenced, 
clear,  all  tillable;  700  acres  bottom  land 
with  sheet  water;  improved;  $23  an  acre. 
Would  take  in  a  smaller  place.  P.  G.  Davis, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,  care   Kansas  Farmer. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GOOD 
workers  for  sale,  $5  each.  I.  P.  Kohl,  Fur- 
ley,  Kan. 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,  pointers.  Pet — Farm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOMATOES  PICKED  FOR  SHIPPING, 
two  cents  a  pound  by  express.  T.  F.  Pine, 
Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

FERRETS,  SINGLE.  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 

HORSE  OWNF  RS — GOOD  SOUND  FLESH 
guaranteed  from  my  fattening  recipe.  No 
matter  how  old  the  horse,  results  guaran- 
teed. Mailed  for  $1.  Chas.  Smythe,  Ard- 
more,  Okla. 


LEARN  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE  AND 
you  learn  all  about  the  farm  tractor,  and 
all  makes  of  stationary  gas  engines.  Why 
pay  a  fancy  price  when  you  can  get  reduced 
rates  for  the  summer  and  fall  months? 
Enter  any  time.  Write  Berry  Auto  School; 
established  1904;  St.  Louis. 


HONEY. 


ALFALFA  HONEY,  TWO  60-POUND 
cans  for  $9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colo. 
W.  P.  Morley. 


SHEEP 


PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague. 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


POULTRY. 


LUMBER. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  REDS — FALL  SALE  OF 
April  and  May-hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets: 200  cockerels,  200  pullets.  Ten  utility 
pullets  and  two  utility  cockerels  for  $15. 
Write  for  prices  on  exhibition  birds.  H.  H. 
McLellan,  Box  K,  Kearney,  Neb. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one.  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay.  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.   Route  7.   Topeka,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  18c  FOR  BROILERS:  HENS, 
13c:  eggs.  21c:  old  pigeons,  dozen,  85c. 
roops  loaned  free.     Daily  remittances.  The 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.   of  Kansas,   Emporia,  Kan. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS  —  BREEDER  OF  ENGLISH 
and  Fitch  Ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  H.  G. 
Hardy,   Wellington,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE: — ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE- 
bred  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,  bantams^  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


Copes,  Topeka. 


HOGS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  »Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


U. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
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HENRY  STUNKEL'S  DISPERSION  SALE 

 OF  

SHORTHORNS 

AUGUST  15-16,  1916 


At  the  farm  one  mile  from  Peck,  Kansas,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Wichita 
and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Wellington,  Kansas,  on  main  line  of  Rock  Island 
and  Santa  Fe  Railways,  we  will  sell  at  auction  175  head  of  registered  Short- 
horn cows,  fifty  calves  at  foot,  and  all  bred;  twenty  head  of  yearling  bulls 
and  twenty  head  of  bulls  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old;  three  herd  bulls 
by  Victor  Orange  and  several  bulls  by  Star  Goods.  All  the  calves  are  by 
Star  Goods  and  sons  of  Victor  Orange.   We  will  sell  all  the  registered  cattle  on 


TUESDAY 
AUGUST  15 


«  and  on  ™ 


WEDNESDAY 
AUGUST  16 


Will  sell  sixty  head  of  high  grade  Shorthorns  and  ninety  head  of  grade  Per- 
dition horses;  sixteen  mares  with  colts  and  one  registered  Percheron  stallion. 
The  cattle  are  a  splendid  lot  of  working  cattle  and  represent  all  the  best 
Scotch  Shorthorn  families,  Imported  Ruby's,  Imported  Sorrel,  Impt.  Day- 
break, Impt.  Maid  of  Marsh,  Orange  Blossom,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Young  Marys, 
Star  Goods  and  Victor  Orange.    Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail.    Write  to 

E.  L.  STUNKEL,  ADMINISTRATOR,  PECK,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS — SNYDER,  BURGER,  NEWCOMB. 


MULEFOOT  HOGS. 


Bargains  in  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Boars  and  Pigs 

at  weaning  time.    Pair  no  akin.    History  free. 
Sinn's  Mulefoot  Ranch,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


SHEEP. 


T.  M.  Beverly  of  Texas  writes: 
"Have  600  sheep.  The  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others." 
Shropshire  rams  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  and  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
sale.   C.W. Chandler.  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
SS4,  hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
1  -avy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  pri -'efl  chear.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
bouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

CEDAR  HILL,  SHROPSHIRES 

For  sale,  choice  rams,  bred  for  wool  and 
mutton.     Priced  reasonable. 
B.  F.  ERWIN,  Route  2,  Fairfax,  Missouri 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull   calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AUI.D  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 
OAK  GROVE  FARM" 

Offers  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  at  Bargain  Prices. 
BURI)  ODELL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Marionville,  Mo. 

GOOKIN'S  O.  I.  C's. 

For  Sale — White  King  36445  by  Chief  of 
All  and  out  of  Minnehaha.  Spring  pigs, 
pairs  and  trios,  no  kin. 

F.  C.  GOOKIN,  Route  1.  RUSSELL,,  KANSAS 


Breeders1  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 

SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  B.  Bean,  Garnott.  Kansas. 

DORSET- HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Ron  to  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Torter  &  Son,  Mayctta,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  BOARS 

Seven  August  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Gold 
Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Col.  1st.  These  are  big- 
bone,  husky  boars,  ready  for  service,  priced 
$25  and  $35.  First  check  gets  choice.  They 
are  bargains  and  will  sell  quick.  Write  today. 
J.  R.  SMITH      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable,* 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

Twenty-five  head  of  gilts,  bred  for  Sep- 
tember and  October  litters,  priced  at  $25  to 
$30.  Five  tops  at  $35.  Will  send  these  five 
on  approval.  Spring  pigs  for  sale,  both  sexes. 
J.  E.  WELLEK      -      FAUCETT,  MISSOURI 

BOARS!   BOARS!    BRED  GILTS! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSA S 

BABY  DUROCS — Choice  April  pigs  from 
premium  stock,  $10  each.  JACKSON  & 
COUNTER.  43  Crawford  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 

MACON,  MISSOURI 


E.  H.  MATTHEWS, 


LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Hogs  my  specialty.  I  breed  them.  I  buy 
them.  I  sell  them  and  show  them.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

E.  H.  MATTHEWS        -        TABOR,  IOWA 

JP    ffcl  IVFR    Llve     Stock     and  Real 
■  r'  VI.I  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Feed  Your  Chick 


ens 


our 


Milk 


SOUR  milk  should  not  be  left  out  of 
the  feed  of  growing  or  laying  fowls, 
winter  or  summer,  if  it  can  be  se- 
cured at  any  reasonable  cost.  It  is 
usually  much  cheaper  and  easier  to  get 
on  the  farm  than  beef  scrap  or  any 
other  substitute  and  no  common  substi- 
tute except  buttermilk  can  give  as  good 
results. 

Sour  milk  for  egg  production  was 
given  a  very  careful  test  at  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  a 
year  recently  when  three  25 -bird  pens 
of  White  Leghorn  pullets  were  fed  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  way  except  that 
one  pen  received  sour  milk,  another  beef 
scrap,  and  the  third  no  meat  or  animal 
food  whatever.  From  the  sour  milk  pen 
the  station  got  3,275  eggs  at  a  profit  of 
$28,26;  from  the  beef  scrap  pen,  2,668 
at  a  profit  of  $10.78;  and  from  the  no- 
meat  pen,  1,373  eggs  at  a  loss  of  $1  on 
the  pen  for  the  year. 

On  many  farms  the  no -meat  pen 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  losing 
money  because  the  chickens  live  mainly 
on  waste  grain  about  the  barn  lot,  but 
on  these  farms  the  profits  would  be  so 
much  greater  if  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 
could  be  fed  that  a  large  possible  profit 
is  being  lost  if  the  chickens  get  only  the 
grain  and  grass  they  can  pick  up.  They 
may  pick  up  insects  enough  to  keep  them 
from  being  on  an  absolutely  no-meat 
ration,  but  a  part  of  the  farm  business 
that  can  return  an  average  of  $122  a 
farm  on  the  thousands  of  Missouri 
farms  should  be  systematically  fed  on 
the  right  kind  of  food. 

During  the  experiment  only  ordinary 
good  poultry-feeding  methods  were  fol- 
lowed. A  little  scratch  feed  was  sprin- 
kled in  the  straw  litter  deep  enough  to 
make  the  chickens  take  exercise  in  get- 
ting it.  Water  was  given  in  clean  ves- 
sels and  a  pan  or  sour  milk  kept  in  the 
sour  milk  pen.  At  noon,  dry  mash  was 
measured  into  the  trough  and  green  feed 
was  often  given  at  the  same  time,  es- 
pecially during  the  winter.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  the  fowls  were  made 
to  eat  more  of  the  mash  by  mixing  the 
dry  mash  with  some  liquid  to  make  a 
wet  mash  which  was  fed  at  the  rate  of 
a  handful  for  every  four  birds. 

At  night,  scratch  feed  was  given  again 
and  the  birds  were  given  all  they  would 
eat  to  send  them  to  roost  with  full 
crops.  This  method  of  feeding  keeps  the 
hens  busy  all  day,  gives  them  good  appe- 
tites, and  supplies  all  the  feed  they  will 
use.  They  should  eat  about  twice  as 
much  grain  or  scratch  feed  as  mash. 

These  Missouri  results  with  White 
Leghorns  are  exactly  in  harmony  with 
those  secured  elsewhere  with  fowls  of 
various  other  breeds  except  that  in  some 
other  cases  the  milk-fed  chickens  have 
laid  about  four  times  as  many  eggs  as 
those  fed  no  meat  instead  of  only  two 
or  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  case 
of  those  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 


The  hot  weather  and  dry  spell  have 
withered  up  the  grass  till  there  is  no 
green  stuff  or  insects  left  for  the  chick- 
ens. The  lack  of  bugs  and  insects  should 
be  supplied  by  giving  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal food;  beef  scraps  or  fresh  ground 
bone.  The  lack  of  green  stuff  can  be 
made  up  by  giving  the  chickens  beets 
or  turnips  or  small  potatoes. 

Chicks  intended  for  show  purposes 
during  the  fall  fairs  should  now  be  fed 
to  the  limit,  so  as  to  have  them  as  heavy 
as  possible,  for  it  is  the  ones  that  are 
most  fully  developed  that  generally 
carry  off  the  prizes.  The  molting  of 
the  old  fowls  should  be  accelerated  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  good  feather.  It  would  be  well  to 
pluck  off  some  of  the  old  feathers  so 
as  to  let  the  new  feathers  come  in. 


Many  people  count  their  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,  which  is  not  a 
good  tiling  to  do,  and  neglect  to  count 
them  after  they  are  hatched,  which  is  a 
very  commendable  proceeding.  For  if 
you  count  your  chickens  every  few  days 
you  will  find  out  either  that  they  are 
doing  all  right  and  holding  out  in  their 
number,  or  that  you  are  losing  m;iny 
of  them  from  some  cause  or  other.  When 
you  find  out  that  the  chickens  are  grad- 
ually dwindling  away,  you  will  be  apt 
to  try  to  find  out  the  cause  for  this  dis- 
appearance and  try  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy. The  cause  may  be  rats  or  cats  or 
skunks  or  something  equally  as  "Ifica- 


cious  in  ridding  you  of  their  company. 
To  be  alert  and  watchful  is  half  the 
battle  in  raising  large  quantities  of 
chickens. 


The  fall  fairs  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing.  (Jive  the  birds  that  are  apt  to  be 
put  on  exhibition  some  training.  Get 
them  accustomed  to  the  coop  in  which 
they  are  to  be  shown.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  if  they  are  inclined  to 
be  wild.  The  handling  will  have  a  tam- 
ing effect  on  the  birds  if  done  gently 
and  the  frequent  presence  of  the  owner 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coops  will  soon 
cause  them  to  lose  all  fear  of  him.  Birds 
treated  in  this  way  will  not  have  that 
affrighted  look  which  so  seriously  makes 
against  a  fine  appearance  in  the  show 
room. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leaven- 
worth, having  made  suitable  induce- 
ments, has  succeeded  in  landing  Quisen- 
berry's  American  School  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry for  their  town.  This  school  has 
been  located  at  Mountain  Orove,  Mo. 
They  will  conduct  an  egg-laying  contest 
and  experiment  station  and  will  occupy 
four  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth, for  this  purpose.  On  another 
tract  of  five  acres  they  will  conduct 
what  will  be  known  as  a  model  poultry 
farm,  with  all  houses  and  appliances  up 
to  the  very  minute.  This  will  be  a  good 
thing  not  only  for  Leavenworth,  but  for 
the  whole  state. 


A  subscriber  from  Mobeetie,  Texas, 
wishes  a  remedy  for  roup.  There  are  so 
many  different  remedies  recommended 
for  roup,  and  we  have  given  quite  a 
number  of  them  in  Kansas  Farmer, 
that  we  will  give  a  new  one  this  time. 
Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Modlin,  of  the  Modlin 
Poultry  Farm,  resided  in  Texas  for  some 
years  and  had  good  success  with  the 
following  treatment  for  summer  roup: 
He  put  a  tablespoonful  of  ereolin  into  a 
gallon  of  water.  He  then  caught  the 
chickens  and  swabbed  their  throats  with 
this  mixture,  using  a  stick  and  a  piece 
of  rag  on  it  for  this  purpose.  He  then 
dipped  the  chicken's  head  into  the  mix- 
ture until  it  commenced  to  strangle,  then 
let  it  free.  If  not  cured  the  first  time, 
a  second  or  third  dipping  was  performed 
and  the  chickens  invariably  got  well. 


Many  people  labor  under  the  impres- 
sion that  no  salt  should  ever  be  put  into 
poultry  food,  simply  because  highly 
salted  food,  such  as  salt  fish  or  pickled 
meat,  has  sometimes  killed  chickens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  living  thing  can  get 
ajong  entirely  without  salt  in  some  form. 
Cl.ickens  can  always  get  salt  in  summer 
by  eating  grass,  which  absorbs  a  cer- 
tain amount  from  the  soil.  But  all  pre- 
pared chicken  feeds,  such  as  mashes 
and  boiled  vegetables,  should  be  salted 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  for 
human  food.  If  this  is  done  the  poultry 
will  be  healthier  and  more  productive. 
The  very  fact  of  the  hens  eating  salty 
material  to  excess  is  proof  that  they 
need  it  and  being  deprived  of  it  for  a 
long  time  makes  them  ravenous  for  it 
and  therefore  they  eat  too  much  at  one 
time  for  their  good. 


In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  would 
say  that  milk  cannot  be  substituted  for 
meat  entirely,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated;  that  is,  the  fowls  cannot 
drink  enough  of  it  to  use  in  place  of 
meat.  It  will  help  some  on  the  meat  ra- 
tion, and  if  all  that  they  can  drink  be 
given  them,  less  meat  will  be  required. 
Fresh,  lean  meat  is  the  best  of  all  egg- 
producing  foods,  but  milk  is  also  excel- 
lent, either  fresh  or  clabbered.  When 
milk  is  fed,  less  meat  will  be  required, 
but  some  should  be  fed  every  week  to 
get  best  results  in  egg  laying.  Never 
feed  whole  grain  in  a  trough.  When  so 
fed  there  will  be  domineering  hens  that 
will  get  more  than  their  share,  but  when 
the  grain  is  scattered  each  hen  must  seek 
her  portion  and  all  will  have  an  equ;il 
chance.  You  need  not  fear  to  scatter  it 
over  every  square  inch  of  ground,  for 
not  a  grain  will  be  wasted.  It  compels 
the  hens  to  work  for  their  living,  instead 
of  being  selfish  and  lazy. 

Don't  overestimate  the  amount  of 
wheat  your  thresherman  is  blowing  over. 
If  a  little  wheat  is  going  over  all  tho 
time,  just  remember  that  it  takes  a  big 
day's  work  to  put  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  wheat  through  one  drill  spout. 
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ODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brunimel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


YOUNG'S  BIG  POLANDS — SALE  SEPTEMBER  16,  1916 
Sixty-five  Head — Boars,  bred  sows  and  spring  gilts.    Herd  headed  by  C  Wonder, 
a  thousand-pound  son  of  the  great  A  Wonder,  assisted  by  Long  Jumbo  2d  by  Hal- 
ford's  Long  Jumbo.     This  will  be  one  of  the  best  offerings  of  the  season.     Send  now 
for  catalog.    H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer.    Address  T.  H.  YOUNG,  STAHL,  MISSOURI 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

For  sale,  fall  boars,  price  $35;  ten  fall 
gilts  bred  to  A  Wonder  Special  and  Rood  s 
Big  Joe  2d  for  September  and  October  lit- 
ters, price  $40.     First  check  gets  choice.  

O.  W.  LONG  CRAIG,  MISSOURI 

HENRY'S  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

Fall  boars,  also  gilts  bred  or  open,  sired  by 
Mammoth   Orange.     Spring   pigs   by  Mam- 
moth Orange  and  Big  Bob  Wonder. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  Route  1,  Lecompton,  Kan. 

POLAND  CHINAS 

For  Sale — A  few  large  type  bred  gilts;  all 
vaccinated  by  the  double  process.  Price 
reasonable  for  quick  sale. 

A.  J.  SWINGLE      -      Leonardville,  Kansas. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Poland  Chorea  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  earlv  spring  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,   all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and    gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 

Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.  Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons..  Jamesport,  Mo. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


1  Registered  Percherons.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7    -    -    -    -    -    Charlton.  Iowa 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

rIverside  shorthorns 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.     Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beautv  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 


COTTONWOOD  GROVE  DERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  sired  by  Charming  Duke  C. 
You  should  have  one  or  two  of  these  excel- 
lent well  bred  pigs,  past  4  months  old,  reg- 
istered, at  $15.  They  will  improve  your 
herd.  One  2-year-old  herd  boar  at  $50.  If 
interested,  write 

WATERMAN  &  BROWN.  LAKIN,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

 .   

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1.950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 


Regier  &  Sons,  of  Whitewater,  Kan.,  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Holsteins  in 
this  state,  report  their  herd  making  a  good 
record  this  year.  They  also  report  a  good 
demand  for  high-class  Holstein  breeding 
stock.  Among  the  recent  sales  reported  is 
a  choice  young  herd  bull  to  Blat  Altman, 
of  Dillon,  Kan. 

O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Wilsey,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  big-type 
Poland  Chinas  in  Kansas,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  fine.  This  year  he  saved  a 
large  number  of  spring  pigs  out  of  sows  by 
such  boars  as  Orange  Valley.  Missouri  Gov- 
ernor and  other  noted  big-type  sires.  The 
pigs  were  sired  by  Blue  Hadley  and  Geo. 
Garnett,  two  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed. 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  recently  purchased  a  new 
herd  boar  by  Big  King  by  Big  Ben. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
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Address  All   Communications  to 
Kansas   Farmer,  and   Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for    mistakes   occurring  thereby 


On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  August  16 
and  16,  the  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Henry  Stunkel,  of  Peck,  Kan., 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  important  sale  events 
of  the  season.  There  will  be  sold  175  head 
of  valuable  breeding  cows  that  carry  the 
blood  lines  of  all  the  best  Scotch  families. 
Victor  Orange  and  Star  Goods,  two  valu- 
able herd  bulls,  were  used  in  this  herd  for 
a  number  of  years  and  they  have  left  a  val- 
uable lot  of  young  females  in  the  herd.  On 
August  16  they  will  sell  sixty  head  of  high- 
grade  Shorthorns,  ninety  head  of  grade 
Percheron  horses,  and  sixteen  brood  mares 
with  colts.  Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate 
a  widespread  interest  and  this  will  be  one 
of  the  big  sale  events  this  year. 


Burd  Odell,  of  Marionville.  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of  pure-bred 
O.  I.  C.  hogs  in  that  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  The  blood  lines  of  his  herd  are 
the  best  of  the  breed  and  he  has  the  big 
high-quality  type  that  are  profitable  feed- 
ers. This  year  he  saved  a  very  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  that  are  growing  out  well. 


The  announcement  of  T.  H.  Young,  of 
Stahl,  Mo.,  that  he  will  hold  his  sale  of 
big-type  Poland  Chinas  on  September  16, 
will  be  of  interest  to  breeders  throughout 
the  corn  belt.  On  that  date  Mr.  Young  will 
offer  sixty-five  head  of  big-type  boars,  bred 
sows  and  spring  gilts.  His  catalog  will  show 
a  line  of  breeding  equal  to  that  of  any  herd 
now  assembled.  His  herd  is  headed  by  C 
Wonder,  the  great  thousand-pound  son  of 
the  famous  A  Wonder.  This  boar  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  great  breeders.  He 
is  assisted  by  Long  Jumbo  2d,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  Halford's  Long  Jumbo.  The 
sows  In  this  herd  are  by  such  boars  as 
Giant  King,  Columbia  Chief  3d  Jr.,  C  Won- 
der, Big  Bob,  Long  Jumbo  and  other  noted 
big-type  sires.  By  years  of  careful  mating 
Mr.  Young  has  developed  a  big  easy-feeding 
type  that  is  proving  profitable  to  farmers 
and  feeders. 


B.  F.  Erwin,  of  Cedar  Hill  Farm,  Fair- 
fax, Mo.,  is  one  of  the  very  successful  breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  Shropshire  sheep  in  that 
state.  The  foundation  stock  for  this  flock 
was  selected  from  the  famous  Rankin  flock 
several  years  ago.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Erwin  has  used  the  best  rams  obtainable, 
regardless  of  price,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
high  class  flock  of  Shropshires  that  are  bred 
for  wool  and  mutton.  During  the  many 
years  that  he  has  been  breeding  pure-bred 
Shropshires,  Mr.  Erwin  has  found  them  by 
far  the  most  profitable  stock  on  his  farm. 
Many  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  country  were 
started  with  foundation  stock  from  Cedar 
Hill  Farm. 


C.  W.  Chandler,  of  Kellerton,  Iowa,  one 
of  the  leading  Shropshire  sheep  breeders  of 
that  state,  reports  his  flock  doing  well  this 
year.  The  Chandler  farm  at  Kellerton  is 
famous  as  the  home  of  high  class  pure-bred 
Shropshires  and  many  leading  flocks  in  a 
number  of  states  were  started  with  founda- 
tion stock  from  Mr.  Chandler's  farm.  A 
feature  of  his  flock  at  this  time  is  the  large 
number  of  choice  young  rams. 


E.  H.  Matthews,  of  Tabor.  Iowa,  one  of 
the  leading  pure-bred  live  stock  auctioneers 
in  that  state,  reports  that  prospects  for  fall 
sales  are  good  and  that  a  large  number  of 
sales  will  be  held  this  year.  Mr.  Matthews, 
with  his  brother,  V.  A.  .Matthews,  owns  one 
of  Iowa's  great  herds  of  big-type  Polands 
and  for  years  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
pure-bred  live  stock  conditions  and  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  competent  judges  of 
swine.  Many  of  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try were  started  with  breeding  stock  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Matthews. 


Jackson  &  Counter,  of  Topeka,  own  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs 
In  this  state.  The  blood  lines  of  their  herd 
is  the  best  of  the  breed.  This  year  they 
have  a  very  fine  lot  of  richly-bred  spring 
pigs  sired  by  some  of  the  best  sires  of  the 
breed.  They  have  the  big  high-quality  type 
that  are  the  profitable  feeders. 


J.  W.  Berry  &  Son.  of  Jewell  City,  Kan., 
are  handling  a  400-acre  farm.  They  have  a 
herd  of  140  Jerseys  and  consider  them  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  farm  equip- 
ment. During  the  summer  season  they  sell 
the  cream  for  ice  cream  at  75  cents  per 
gallon  for  cream  testing  16  per  cent  butter 
fat.  This  has  proven  very  profitable.  Sil- 
age and  alfalfa  are  the  principal  rations  fed. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


KANSAS    BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Fifty  pure-bred  and  grade  Holsteins  for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  calves. 

This  splendid  bunch  of  heifers  was  bred  in  Kansas  and  conse- 
quently acclimated  and  free  from  diseases  that  are  common  with 
eastern  dairy  cattle. 

They  are  sired  by  Willow  Meadow  King  Pontiac,  whose  twenty 
nearest  dams  have  official  records  of  25  pounds  of  butter  and  525 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  and  seven  of  their  dams  hold  world's 
records. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  class  of  stock,  don't  write,  but  come  and  see  them, 
for  they  will  surely  please  you. 

SIMPSON  &  BALLUE  DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 


GLIDE  GIROD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  150789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  K.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted      All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wire 

°r  Ph°ne  "*  GIROD  &  ROBISON.   

CHOICE    HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once.  _„.„.     x...r,„  . 

HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  B  -  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2         -         -         -        Topeka,  Kansas 

A  BARGAIN 

FOR    SALE,    registered    bull    calf,  born 
March  28,   1916.     A  large,  growthy,  fine  in- 
dividual,   sired    by    Hamilton    Prilly    5th,  a 
23-lb.  bull;  dam.   Lady  Aaron  De  Kol. 
S.  E.  ROSS,  Route  4,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

WOODLAWN  FARM 


SEND  FOR 
!  E  LIS 
Sterling,  111. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,   good  enough  1o 
head  any  herd.    Also  a  f«w  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,   Estab.  1878, 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
1   R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 

Jersey  Sows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

JERSEY  BULLS 

That  will  improve  your  herd,  for  sale.  Three 
wonderfully  vigorous  bull  calves  from  high 
producing  dams,  $55.00  each,  registered  and 
f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph,  while  they  last.  Satis- 
faction guarananteed.  Write, 
Rolla  Oliver,  P.  O.  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
sell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  rejristered  Jer- 
seys at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age:  either  sex.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horine.  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 
For  Sale — White  Hall's  Baron  138966,  solid 
color,  26  months,  fine  Individual.  Sire  Blue 
Boy  Baron  99918;  dam  White  Hall  Duchess 
299731,  used  on  a  few  of  our  best  cows. 
Females  all  ages  and  three  bull  calves.  $25 
up.     S.   S.   SMITH,   CLAY   CENTER,  KAN. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 

Ed.  Stegelin 

STRAIGHT  CREEK      -  KANSAS 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-Ib.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Evervthing  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

Choice  HoBstein  Bulls 

Pontiacs.  Will  sell  cheap  a  few  young 
grandsons  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke.    Will  price  to  suit  you 

Frank  Buzard,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
In  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A    number   of   very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High-Grade   Holstein   Calves,  either 
sex,   three  to  six  weeks  old.   $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  cnoice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  tr».  p-"ase. 

F.  J.  SEAREJE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
23,H0LSTEBK-FRiES[AN  BULLS  Mgg 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want..  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  low 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON.  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEEN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves   out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a   few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON YILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245.  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 


L.  F.  CORY  &  SON 


Belleville,  Kansas 


IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-vear 
record;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughe*, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ?a?;»u" 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kam 
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Judge  Tires  by 
Service  Rendered 

You  expect  the  men  who  work  for  you  to 
pay  their  wages  back  in  work. 

So  should  your  tires  return  their  cost  in 
service  rendered. 

Service  in  this  case  means  mileage. 

One  of  the  United  States  'Balanced'  Tires 
on  your  car  will  give  you  the  greatest 
mileage  possible. 

This  because  each  one  is  built  for  a  special 
motoring  need  of  use  and  price. 

One  of  the  five  is  made  to  suit  your  exact 
requirements. 

Go  to  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer. 
Ask  him  for  your  tire.  He  is  an  expert — he 
will  tell  you.  And  once  you  buy,  you'll  find 
that  that  tire  will  give  you  the  greatest 
possible  return  for  your  money. 
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HY  not  plan  for  a  furnace  the  coming  winter?    A  modern  heating  plant  will  fur- 
nish real  winter  comfort  and  at  less  cost  than  heating  the  same  space  with  stoves. 

A  properly  installed  furnace  will  warm  the  whole  house  if  desired  or  at  any 
time  the  heat  may  be  cut  out  of  rooms  where  it  is  not  needed. 

A  central  heating  plant  should  be  included  in  the  plans  for  every  modern  farm- 
house built.  They  have  many  advantages  over  the  old  way  of  heating.  The  fuel  is  stored 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  This  does  away  with  all  the  labor  of  carrying  coal  from  room  to 
room.    Not  only  is  the  labor  reduced  but  much  dirt  is  kept  out  of  the  house. 

Furnaces  are  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  farm  house  as  the  city  residence.  They 
can  be  installed  at  moderate  cost  even  in  houses  already  built.  This  is  an  improvement 
that  will  mean  much  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience  when  the  cold  winter  days 
come.  — G.  C.  W. 


Copyright,  1916,  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Directors 
of  the 

Kansas 
Rural  Credit 
Association 


W.  M.  Price, 
State  Senator,  Pres. 
Lyon  Co.  State  Bank, 
Emporia,  Kan. 


Chas.  F.  Scott, 
Editor  Iola  Register, 
lola,  Kan. 


J.  G.  Johnson, 

Landowner, 
Peabody,  Kan. 


A.  X.  Sponsler, 

Sec  Kan.  State  Fair, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 


M.  McAuliffe, 
Pres.  Farmers  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


TV.  C.  Lncsdon, 
Editor  Salina  Union, 
Salina,  Kan. 


There  Are  Two  Ways 

For  the  Kansas  Farmer  to  Take 
Advantage  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act 

THROUGH 

The  Kansas  The  Federal 

Rural  Credit  Assn.  H       Land  Bank 


Operating  in  Kansas  as  a  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

Requirements : 

Must  join  The  Association  and  buy  shares 
equal  to  five  per  cent  of  loan;  $100  for  each 
$2,000. 


Loans: 

To  run  from  five  to  forty  years  with  amorti- 
zation and  optional  pre-payment  after  five 
years.  No  loan  shall  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  permanent  insured  improve- 
ments. 

No  restrictions  as  to  residence. 


No  restriction  as  to  amount. 

No  restriction  as  to  purpose  for  which  loans 
may  be  used. 


Interest  Rate: 

One  per  cent  for  expense  and  profit  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  rate  at  which  bonds  are 
issued.  The  bond  rate  plus  the  one  per  cent 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  six  per  cent 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

(Bonds  issued  on  Kansas  Mortgages  will  have 
a  ready  sale  and  should  command  as  low  a 
rate  as  those  of  any  state  in  the  country.) 

Bonds. 

After  mortgages  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  bonds  are  issued  from  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  on  the  order  of  the  Board. 

Free  from  Taxation. 

Farm  loan  bonds  issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  in- 
come derived  therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal,  state,  municipal,  and  local  taxation. 


Requirements : 

Must  join  a  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
to  be  formed  by  at  least  ten  farmers  in  a 
community.  Must  take  stock  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  loan;  $100.  for  each  $2,000. 

Loans: 

To  run  from  five  to  forty  years  with  amorti- 
zation and  optional  pre-payment  after  five 
years.  No  loan  shall  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  permanent  insured  improve- 
ments. 

No  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  is 
not  at  the  time  or  shortly  to  become  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

No  loan  made  for  more  than  $10,000. 

Loans  may  be  made  for  the  following  pur- 
poses; and  for  no  other  under  penalty:  (A) 
To  purchase  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
(B)  To  purchase  equipment,  fertilizer,  and 
live  stock  for  the  operation  of  the  mortgaged 
farm.  (C)  To  provide  buildings  and  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  land.  (D)  To  pay  debts 
existing  at  time  of  organization  of  the  First 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  within  the 
County. 

Interest  Rate: 

One  per  cent  for  expense  and  profit  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  rate  at  which  bonds  are 
issued.  The  bond  rate  plus  the  one  per  cent 
can  never  amount  to  more  than  six  per  cent 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


Bonds: 

After  mortgages  are  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board,  bonds  are  issued  from 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  on  the  order  of  the  Board. 

Free  from  Taxation: 

Farm  loan  bonds  issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  income 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral, state,  municipal,  and  local  taxation. 


Kansas  will  be  in  a  District,  probably  composed  of  several  states  in  which  there  will  be  one 

Federal  Land  Bank. 

The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  will  apply  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  a  charter 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  as  a  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  and  will  do  business  only  in  Kan- 
sas, and  among  its  own  members. 

Loans  Made  in  the  Order  Applications  Are  Received 

Loans  will  be  made  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  membership  is  large  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
business  which   can  be  handled  to  _  _  _  _         mmm         _  mmm 

advantage  the  books  will  be  closed     I  v  n      .  n     ,     .  . 

and  no  more  shares  issued.  1  The  Kansas  Kural  Credit  Association,  1 

I         Dept.  K,  Emporia,  Kansas.  | 

^flflfP  ITl            RPflPllf^  ■        Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  your  . 

wliai  C  III  HO  UWlCUW  twelve-page  booklet  which  explains  in  detail  the  plan  of 

r>„«~™„  „  ™„™i  „        +v,»^  „,,i„0i  The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  and  tell  how  I  can  1 

Become  a  member  of  this  mutual  become  a  member  and  enjov  the  benefits  of  this  co-oper-  . 

organization  NOW  and  be  in  line  to  |     ative  organization  of  Kansas  farmers, 
secure  a  loan  and  to  share  in  the 

benefits  of  the  Association  before  |  | 

the  books  are  closed.  Name   

  I  I 

^gj^£^Mjtili£iillLA£l*M£lJ*>i^P^      ^^-ddress    | 

The  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association 

Dept.  K  Emporia.  Kansas 


Directors 
of  the 
Kansas 
Rural  Credit 
Association 


T.  A.  McNeal,  Editor 
Mail     and  Breeze, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


R.  J.  Linscott, 

Farmer, 
Holton,  Kan. 


W.  A.  Ayerg,  Con- 
gressman 8th  Dis- 
trict, Wichita,  Kan. 


J.  M.  Davis, 
Farmer,  State  Sena- 
tor, Bourbon  County. 


E.  E.  Frizell, 
Farmer  and  Ranch- 
man,  Lamed,  Kan. 


J.  H.  Myere, 
Farmer, 
Washington,  Kan. 
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P.  H.  ROSS  GOES  TO  MISSOURI 

P.  H.  Ross,  who  for  four  years  has 
served  Leavenworth  County  as  agricul- 
tural agent,  goes  to  Missouri  September 
1  as  state  leader  of  county  agent  work. 
This  is  a  distinct  promotion  for  Mr.  Ross 
and  is  a  signal  recognition  of  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  in  Leavenworth 
County.  We  greatly  regret  to  have  Kan- 
sas lose  a  man  of  such  ability,  but  we 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Ross  on  this 
well  deserved  promotion  and  wish  him 
continued  success  in  taking  up  the 
greater  responsibilities  the  new  position 
brings. 

Leavenworth  County  was  the  first  in 
Kansas  to  organize  a  farm  bureau  and 
employ  a  county  agent.  The  bureau  was 
organized  in  1912  and  Mr.  Ross  was 
made  county  agent  August  1.  The  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  co- 
operated with  the  bureau  in  paying  a 
part  of  his  salary  and  assisted  in  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  agent.  The  bureau 
and  agent  have  given  constant  attention 
to  improving  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  county  and  making  farming  more 
profitable. 

The  help  that  the  farm  bureau  and 
county  agent  have  rendered  in  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  farming  conditions 
in  the  county  has  been  so  effective  that 
not  only  are  the  citizens  of  Leavenworth 
County  well  pleased  with  it,  but  fifteen 
other  counties  in  the  state  have  organ- 
ized farm  bureaus  with  an  average  mem- 
bership of  300  families  and  have  county 
agents  at  work,  while  the  interest  in  the 
farm  bureau  and  farm  bureau  work  is 
now  state-wide.  Many  other  counties 
are  now  organizing  farm  bureaus. 
ft   ft  ft 

INTERNATIONAL  FARM  CONGRESS 

The  Dry  Farming  Congress  will  hold 
its  annual  sessions  and  exposition  in  El 
Paso  this  fall.  Cash  prizes  and  trophies 
of  great  value  are  offered  at  this  expo- 
sition. It  is  recognized  as  the*  leading 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Dry-farmed  products  grown  west  of 
the  one  hundredth  meridian,  or  in  sec- 
tions having  less  than  twenty-five  inches 
annual  rainfall,  will  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  in  two  separate  classifica- 
tions. There  is  a  special  list  of  pre- 
miums for  this  class  of  products,  not 
open  to  other  competition,  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  dry  farmer  can  enter  the 
general  classes. 

The  best  state  exhibit  will  be  awarded 
a  silver  trophy  cup  valued  at  $500,  $200 
in  cash,  and  an  engraved  certificate.  The 
second  best  state  exhibit  will  draw  down 
$150  in  cash,  a  $200  trophy  cup  and  an 
engraved  certificate.  The  third  prize  in 
this  class  is  a  certificate  and  $100  in 
cash. 

Nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
trophies  are  offered  in  the  county  col- 
lective classes. 

The  farmer  exhibiting  the  best  half 
bushel  of  wheat  will  receive  $100  in 
gold,  in  addition  to  the  regular  class 
prize  of  $15,  while  the  best  collective  ex- 
hibit by  an  individual  farmer  will  win 
cash  and  trophies  to  the  amount  ,of 
nearly  $200. 

The  1916  catalog  and  premium  list  is 
a  most  interesting  little  book.  Copies 
may  be  had  free  by  addressing  the  sec- 
retary at  El  Paso. 

The  exposition  dates  are  October  17  to 
2(5  inclusive.  The  annual  sessions  of  the 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress  will 
be  held  October  19,  20  and  21. 

ft  —ft  ft 

TRAINED  MEN  ARE  DEMANDED 

Agriculture  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  are  more  closely  bound  to- 
gether than  many  realize.  If  the  farmer 
should  withhold  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terial, nine-tenths  of  the  factories  in  this 
country  would  be  compelled  to  cease 
work.  Busy  factories  mean  an  eager 
market  for  farm  products. 

During  the  past  few  months  there 
has  be.en  an  unusual  demand  for  men 
trained  along  engineering  lines  to  work 
in  the  various  manufacturing  industries. 
Dean  A.  A.  Potter  of  the  engineering 
division  of  the  agricultural  college  of 
Kansas  writes  that  fully  a  third  of  the 
undergraduate  students  in  the  engineer- 
ing division  will  be  taken  by  the  various 
manufacturing  concerns  before  they  com- 
plete their  courses. 

This  demand  for  trained  workers  is  an 


indication  of  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  country.  It 
is  an  encouraging  condition  both  to  the 
agriculturalist  and  to  those  interested 
in  engineering  work. 

WESTERN  EWES  FOR  FARMS 

A  good  many  corn  belt  farmers  have 
made  splendid  profits  the  past  few  years 
in  handling  range-bred  ewes.  Kansas 
City  commission  firms  dealing  in  sheep 
are  receiving  many  orders  for  this  class 
of  stock  this  season.  Handled  in  small 
flocks  they  are  almost  sure  to  return 
good  profits. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  what  many  farm- 
ers are  doing.  A  man  bought  120  Utah 
ewes,  paying  $5.80  a  head.  He  lost  five, 
leaving  115  head.  These  produced  116 
lambs.  The  ewes  sheared  an  average  of 
nine  pounds  of  wool  apiece,  which 
brought  $2.40,  or  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  wintering  them.  About  half  the 
lambs  were  ewes.  These  were  kept  for 
breeding.  The  wether  lambs  sold  for 
$380  and  the  old  ewes  $314.  The  total 
amount  received  for  the  wool  was  $276. 
The  total  for  wool,  lambs  and  ewes  was 
thus  $970.  After  deducting  the  original 
cost  of  the  ewes  there  remained  a  bal- 
ance of  $274,  and  he  has  fifty  head  of 
choice  ewe  lambs  on  hand.  These  fig- 
ures are  reported  in  the  Drovers'  Tele- 
gram. 

This  man  says>  "I  find  these  western 
ewes  splendid  scavengers  in  the  way  of 
eating  weeds  and  other  vegetation.  I 
have  handled  sheep  on  a  small  scale  for 
several  years  on  my  farm  of  400  acres, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  no  other 
class  of  stock  compares  with  them  as 
soil  builders  and  in  profits.  No  farmer 
ought  to  be  without  a  band  of  breeding 
ewes." 

ft    ft  ft 

SANTA  FE  AND  BETTER  FARMING 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  just  an- 
nounced a  movement  that  shows  their 
great  interest  in  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  State  of  Kansas.  It  has 
created  a  new  department  of  agricultural 
demonstration  and  development  in  direct 
charge  of  C.  L.  Seagraves,  industrial 
commissioner,  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Vice  President  Edward 
Chambers.  The  real  work,  however,  will 
be  done  by  H.  M.  Bainer  as  chief  agri- 
cultural demonstrator.  Mr.  Bainer  has 
thoroughly  demonstrated  his  ability  as 
a  practical  man  in  the  work  he  has  done 
in  agricultural  development  at  Amarillo, 
Texas.  He  has  in  all  his  public  work 
kept  close  to  the  practical,  expounding 
no  theories  until  he  had  absolutely 
proven  them  to  be  sound  'and  workable. 

Mr.  Bainer  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  Topeka  and  will  devote  his  personal 
efforts  to  this  state,  directing  the  work 
in  other  states  through  assistants. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  movement  will  be 


to  bring  to  the  farmers  along  the  Santa 
Fe  lines  the  very  best  and  most  modern 
methods  in  agricultural  practice.  Im- 
proved machinery  and  modern  equipment 
will  be  advocated,  and  ways  of  making 
the  homes  more  convenient  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. The  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  a  great  corporation  like  the  Santa  Fe 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  living  along  its  lines.  They 
have  ample  right  and  justification  for 
wanting  to  work  with  the  people  in  fur- 
ther developing  agricultural  progress  and 
prosperitv. 

ft    ft  ft 

HOG  CHOLERA  ERADICATION 

The  organization  of  associations 
among  farmers  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  eradicating  hog  cholera  seems  to  be 
making  considerable  progress.  These 
association  are  made  up  of  central  offi- 
cers and  a  vice  president  for  each  town- 
ship. The  vice  president  appoints  one 
man  for  each  four  sections  of  land,  who 
must  be  a  member  of  the  association. 
In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  or  sick- 
ness among  hogs,  it  is  reported  at  once 
to  one  of  these  men,  who  in  turn  noti- 
fies the  veterinarian  who  goes  out  and 
vaccinates,  quarantines,  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  cleaning  up. 

This  method  is  working  out  success- 
fully and  many  Kansas  counties  are  ex- 
pecting to  get  into  the  game.  Records 
show  that  nearly  6,000  hogs  have  been 
vaccinated  in  Nemaha  County  alone 
within  the  last  three  months.  The  ag- 
ricultural college  has  kept  a  man  there 
directing  the  work  and  looking  after  the 
sanitary  conditions. 

Doctor  Schoenleber  believes  the  state 
live  stock  commissioner  should  have 
money  enough  to  send  experts  to  the  af- 
fected counties  and  help  clean  up  and 
disinfect,  the  idea  being  that  the  serum 
will  eradicate  the  cholera  from  the  hogs 
but  will  not  eradicate  it  from  the  prem- 
ises. Sanitary  conditions  are  especially 
important  because  of  young  pigs,  which 
should  not  be  vaccinated  before  they 
weigh  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

If  the  principal  hog  raising  counties 
would  join  forces  through  such  organiza- 
tion and  co-operate  with  the  state  and 
federal  departments,  there  would  soon 
cease  to  be  much  cholera  in  the  state 
except  that  shipped  in. 

ft    ft  ft 

Millions  are  lost  every  year  because 
plowing,  tilling,  harvesting  and  threshing 
cannot  be  done  just  when  it  should  be. 
The  remedy  is  adequate  power  to  per- 
form these  various  operations  at  the 
right  time. 

ft    ft  ft 

Cows  require  a  great  deal  of  water 
and  as  this  may  be  obtained  on  most 
farms  without  very  heavy  expense,  the 
pasture  should  be  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  good,  fresh  water. 


Special   Sheep   Feeding  Article 

ON  PAGE  4  of  this  issue  is  an  article  on  sheep  feeding 
by  A.  M.  Paterson.  It  is  time  for  sheep  to  go  into 
the  corn  fields  to  clean  up  the  weeds  and  grass. 
Range-bred  sheep  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  most  suc- 
cessfully. Feeding  sheep  have  been  high  in  the  market  for 
two  years  and  some  may  be  afraid  to  buy  for  that  reason. 

We  believe  the  safest  proposition  is  to  buy  western 
lambs  of  rather  light  weight  and  carry  them  along  on  the 
undergrowth  in  corn  fields  and  other  vegetation  about  the 
farm  that  ordinarily  goes  to  waste.  By  this  system  of 
feeding  they  can  be  made  to  make  very  good  gains  without 
much  grain.  Sometimes  the  surest  money  will  come  from 
turning  them  back  early  in  the  season  as  soon  as  they  have 
consumed  all  the  green  material  available.  If  you  decide 
to  feed,  go  cautiously.  Follow  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Paterson.  If  in  need  of  further  information,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask.  We  will  see  that  you  receive  the  best  of  advice 
from  those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  handling  sheep. 

Do  not  fail  to  consider  carefully  the  matter  on  page  5 
of  this  issue.  The  silo  is  a  wonderful  means  of  preserving 
feed  value.  Fully  10,000  are  now  in  use  in  Kansas  and 
their  owners  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  money  invested  in 
them  is  bringing  big  returns. 


SORGHUMS  MAKING  GOOD 

This  is  a  year  that  brings  out  the 
good  qualities  of  the  sorghums  as  de- 
pendable crops. 

Subscriber  H.  Willis  Smith  of  Finney 
County  writes:  "Southwest  Kansas  is 
getting  the  reverse  of  what  we  had  last 
year.  With  only  three  inches  of  rain  in 
June,  only  about  an  inch  in  July,  and 
practically  none  during  May  and  in  Au- 
gust to  date;  south  winds  every  day  for 
a  month  and  mercury  up  to  from  90  to 
104  degrees,  crops  do  not  look  very  prom- 
ising. If  relief  comes  soon,  however,  well 
kept  fields  of  milo,  dwarf  kafir,  Freed's 
sorgo  and  feterita  will  make  fair  grain 
crops.  So  much  for  the  sorghums  under 
adverse  weather  conditions." 

All  over  the  state  reports  show  the 
wonderful  resistance  of  these  crops'.  Up- 
land corn  in  most  sections  can  only  pro- 
duce a  light  grain  crop  even  if  plenty 
of  rain  comes  from  now  on.  The  sor- 
ghums everywhere  are  being  reported  as 
standing  still' but  not  drying  up  or  ma- 
terially hurt.  The  long-headed  Kansas 
farmer  with  a  good  acreage  of  th,e  sor- 
ghums has  still  the  chance  for  a"  lot  of 
feed  and  grain  also  where  the  crop  was 
planted  for  grain. 

We  wish  Kansas  farmers  would  place 
more  dependence  in  kafir  and  the  other 
sorghums.  They  are  being  more  gener- 
ally grown  because  it  is  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  depended 
on  year  in  and  year  out  as  feed  and 
grain  crops.  On  many  farms  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  part  of  the  state  the 
swrghums  must  be  looked  to  for  feed  the 
coming  winter. 

We  have  seen  kafir  cultivated  with 
profit  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember. When  a  good  rain  comes,  a 
kafir  field  scarce  a  foot  high  will  shoot 
up  and  do  a  lot  of  growing  in  the  few 
remaining  weeks  of  the  season.  If  such 
a  field  is  weedy  it  may  pay  big  to  run 
through  it  with  the  cultivator. 

ft    ft  ft 
SAVE  THE  FEED  CROPS 

An  abundance  of  rough  feed  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  live  stock  business.  In 
spite  of  the  continued  dry  weather,  a 
lot  of  rough  feed  has  been  produced.  All 
kinds  of  hay  has  been  harvested  in  ideal 
conditions. 

Even  if  the  grain  crop  is  light,  a  big 
crop  of  fodder  has  been  produced  or  will 
be  before  frost.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  saving  this  fodder  crop  so  its  feed 
value  will  not  be  wasted.  Left  standing 
in  the  field  it  will  have  little  value.  It 
will  pay  to  carefully  preserve  in  some 
manner  the  feed  that  has  been  grown. 
The  silo  is  an  ideal  means  of  storage, 
but  fodder  cut  and  shocked  and  then 
stacked  and  protected  from  the  weather 
will  make  excellent  rough  feed  for  cattle. 

The  stock  farmer  with  plenty  of  rough 
feed  is  fairly  independent.  If  a  little 
concentrated  feed  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  roughage,  it  can  nearly  always 
be  purchased  with  profit.  The  present 
indications  are  that  mill  feeds  of  various 
kinds  will  be  fairly  abundant.  There 
should  by  all  means  be  as  full  a  utiliza- 
tion of  the  rough  feed  produced  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  lies  the  greatest  possibil- 
ities for  profits  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness. Corn  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to 
success  as  was  supposed  eight  or  ten 
years  ago. 

ft    ft  ft 

PRIZES  FOR  KANSAS-BRED  SHEEP 

The  Kansas  State  Fair  Association  is 
to  be  specially  commended  for  its  action 
in  offering  prize  money  in  the  sheep 
division  only  on  sheep  bred  or  owned 
in  the  state.  There  have  been  excep- 
tionally good  exhibitions  of  breeding 
sheep  in  Kansas  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  they  have  been  made  mainly  by  out- 
side breeders.  It  has  served  to  arouse 
interest  in  breeding  sheep  in  the  state 
and  a  few  Kansas  breeders  have  met  the 
outside  competition  with  considerable 
success. 

_  At  Hutchinson  this  year  the  Kansas 
sheep  breeders  will  have  a  clear  field. 
There  will  be  a  full  classification  in  all 
the  leading  breeds.  To  be  eligible  the 
sheep  must  either  be  bred  in  Kansas  or 
owned  by  a  Kansas  breeder  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  show. 

Such  an  opportunity  should  bring  out 
the  breeders  of  Kansas,  many  of  whom 
have  been  too  modest  in  the  past. 
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SHEEP  PROFITABLE  PRODUCERS 

Put  Lambs  on  Feed  Slowly  —  J^dust  Have  W ell  Drained  Feed  Lot 


SHEEP  HAVE  BEEN  GRAZED  ON  THE  CAMPUS  AT  THE  KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SINCE  EARLY  SPRING. — IT  IS  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  SIM- 
PLY A  MATTER  OF  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  TO  THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE  SHEEP  ARE  SAVING  MONEY  BY  CONVERTING  INTO  CASH 

VEGETATION   THAT   WOULD   OTHERWISE   GO   TO   WASTE.  SHEEP   WILL    DO    THIS    ON    THE    FARMS    OF    KANSAS    IF    BUT    GIVEN    THE  CHANCE 


SHEEP  raising  and  feeding  has  never 
been  practiced  to  any  extent  by  the 
average  Kansas  farmer,  but  this 
phase  of  the  live  stock  industry  could 
be  materially  increased  with  much  profit. 
Kansas  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  mutton  and  wool.  It  has 
short,  open  winters,  dry  feed  lots,  abun- 
dance of  roughage  and  excellent  market 
facilities. 

SHEEP  YIELD  TWO  CASH  CROPS 

Sheep  have  the  advantage  over  other 
classes  of  live  stock,  as  they  will  make 
fairly  good  gains  on  roughage  alone,  will 
make  a  greater  gain  on  a  given  amount 
of  grain  than  will  cattle,  and  require  a 
much  shorter  feeding  period  than  any 
of  our  other  meat-producing  animals. 
Sheep  will  produce  two  cash  crops  annu- 
ally, wool  in  the  spring  and  lambs  in 
the  fall.  Not  only  will  sheep  prove 
valuable  as  money  makers,  but  will  also 
render  a  valuable  service  in  clearing  the 
roads,  lanes  and  field  from  weeds  and 
other  forms  of  roughness  that  other  ani- 
mals will  not  eat,  thus  turning  a  waste 
product  into  mutton  and  wool  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Sheep  also  have  their  dis- 
advantages, but  with  proper  care  and 
management  the  disadvantages  may  be 
overcome.  Before  a  man  goes  into  the 
sheep  business  he  should  take  an  inven- 
tory of  himself  in  order  to  determine 
what  he  knows  about  sheep  and  then 
seek  all  the  reliable  information  possible 
on  the  various  phases  of  sheep  produc- 
tion. After  so  doing  he  should  deter- 
mine what  branch  of  the  sheep  industry 
he  will  follow  and  the  kind  and  number 
of  sheep  to  purchase. 

The  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep  in  Kansas  are  intestinal 
parasites,  lack  of  fences  and  predatory 
animals.  The  intestinal  parasites  are 
troublesome  only  in  sections  of  the  state 
where  low,  wet  lands  are  used  for  pas- 
ture. This  may  be  prevented  by  chang- 
ing pastures  and  by  proper  feeding.  As 
to  fences,  they  will  soon  be  paid  for 
from  the  profits  of  the  sheep.  If  the 
proper  kinds  of  fences  are  built  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  predatory  an- 
imals. 

FEEDING  RANGE-BBED  LAMBS 

The  sheep  industry  of  Kansas  may  be 
treated  under  three  heads — the  farm 
fllock,  grade  or  pure-bred;  lamb  feeding, 
and  the  raising  of  feeding  lambs.  In 
this  article  I  will  deal  only  with  lamb 
feeding  and  raising  lambs  for  feeders. 

The  feeding  of  native  or  western 
lambs  is  an  industry  which  can  be  made 
very  profitable  in  Kansas  if  properly 
managed.  In  order  to  make  a  maximum 
profit  the  feed  lots  should  be  properly 
selected  and  arranged.  They  should  be 
dry,  well  drained  and  clean.  A  location 
having  a  southern  slope  makes  an  excel- 
lent feed  lot.  The  feed  lot  should  be 
protected  on  the  west  and  north  by 
some  sort  of  a  windbreak.  An  open 
shed  affords  excellent  protection  from 
dampness.  Above  all  things,  keep  the 
feed  lot  and  shed  as  dry  as  possible. 
Feed  bunks  should  be  arranged  so  that 
the  sheep  may  have  free  access  to  the 
feed  without  crowding.  Clean,  fresh 
water  should  be  before  the  sheep  at  all 
times. 

SELECTING  FEEDERS 

The  majority  of  feeder  lambs  are 
range-bred  and  can  be  purchased  at  any 
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of  the  live  stock  markets  or  on  the 
range.  The  small  feeder,  as  a  rule,  buys 
his  lambs  on  the  market,  while  large 
feeders  contract  a  certain  number  on 
the  range. 

Fifty  to  sixty-pound  Iambs  are  the 
most  desirable  weights  to  put  in  the 
feed  lot.  Where  grass  and  other  rough- 
age is  abundant  a  lighter  weight  should 
be  preferred.  In  the  selection  of  lambs 
for  the  feed  lot,  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  lambs  with 
plenty  of  constitution  and  vitality. 
They  should  be  as  uniform  in  size  and 
conformation  as  possible,  as  the  more 
uniform  they  are,  the  more  money  they 
will  bring  when  fattened. 

If  a  large  band  of  lambs  is  to  be  fed 
it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  divide  them 
into  two  lots,  putting  the  stronger 
lambs  in  one  lot  and  the  weaker  ones 
in  the  other.  By  so  doing  you  can  give 
the  weaker  lambs  a  little  more  care,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  danger  of 
the  stronger  lambs  crowding  the  weaker 
ones  from  the  feed  bunk. 

PUT  ON  FEED  SLOWLY 

Lambs  that  have  never  had  grain 
should  be  put  on  feed  slowly,  gradually 
increasing  to  full  feed.  Less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  lamb  daily  would 
be  plenty  for  the  start,  increasing  the 
ration  slowly  until  they  are  on  full  feed 
of  about  two  to  three  pounds  of  grain 
to  each  lamb  daily.  The  amount  of 
grain  fed  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
roughage  fed.  Lambs  fed  good  alfalfa 
will  not  need  as  much  grain  as  will 
lambs  fed  roughage  of  less  value.  Corn, 
silage,  alfalfa  and  cottonseed  meal  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  ration  for  fattening 
lambs.  In  a  test  conducted  at  the  Kan- 
sas. Agricultural  College  the  past  winter 


kafir  was  as  good  a  grain  as  corn  for 
fattening  lambs.  Do  not  feed  too  much 
roughage  toward  the  close  of  the  feed- 
ing period  or  the  lambs  will  not  con- 
sume enough  grain.  This  is  especially 
true  if  roughage  is  very  palatable. 

The  length  of  the  feeding  period  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  lambs 
and  the  feed.  Finished  lambs  weighing 
from  seventy-eight  to  eighty-five  pounds 
bring  the  most  on  the  market.  Fifty- 
five-pound  lambs  ought  to  be  made  to 
weigh  eighty  pounds  in  seventy  or 
eighty  days  with  proper  care  and  feed- 
ing. Twenty  pounds  of  gain  should  be 
made  in  eighty  days. 

BUYING  THIN  EWES 

Another  phase  of  the  sheep  industry 
which  has  proved  very  profitable,  es- 
pecially in  Central  and  Western  Kan- 
sas, is  the  practice  of  buying  good,  thin, 
strong  western  ewes  in  the  fall  that  are 
not  over  four  years  old,  and  breeding 
them  to  good  pure -bred  rams  of  the 
mutton  type,  preferably  Shropshires  or 
other  down  breed.  These  ewes  are  car- 
ried through  the  winter,  shorn  in  the 
spring,  and  both  ewes  and  lambs  sent 
to  market  in  the  fall.  This  practice 
gives  two  cash  crops,  wool  and  lambs, 
besides  an  increase  in  value  in  the  ewes 
if  they  are  properly  handled. 

The  success  of  this  plan  will  depend 
a  great  deal  on  the  buying  of  the  ewes. 
Ewes  may  be  bought  on  any  of  the  live 
stock  markets  or  on  the  range.  The 
time  of  buying  will  depend  on  local  con- 
ditions and  prices.  They  may  be  bought 
early  in  the  fall  if  pasture  and  rough- 
age are  abundant.  They  should  be 
bought  a  little  later  if  feed  is  scarce. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ewes.    They  should  not  be 


SHEEP  were  the  first  animals  domesticated  by  man. 
They  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  sheep  belong  only  to 
rough,  frontier  country.  English  farmers  have  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  this  belief  by  making  sheep  the  most 
profitable  farm  animals  under  intensive  farming  con- 
ditions. 

The  sheep,  like  the  dairy  cow,  gives  two  returns  annu- 
ally. The  fleece  easily  pays  for  the  cost  of  feed  and  care 
for  a  whole  year.  The  product  in  lambs  becomes  clear  gain. 
The  increase  may  be  as  high  as  150  per  cent  and  no  meat 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  with  so  little  grain  as  mutton. 

In  figuring  the  returns  from  sheep,  the  lambs  and  wool 
are  not  the  only  legitimate  sources  of  profit.  Sheep  are 
continuously  at  war  with  weeds  of  all  kinds.  Only  when 
they  lie  down  together — with  the  weeds  inside — is  there 
peace.  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  money  value  on  this 
service  which  they  render. 

Cattle  pastures  are  becoming  more  weedy  each  year. 
Such  pastures  judiciously  grazed  by  sheep  would  soon  not 
only  support  the  sheep,  but  would  support  additional  cattle 
as  well. 

Wherever  sheep  graze,  the  land  becomes  more  fertile 
and  productive.   Truly  "the  sheep  has  a  golden  hoof." 

— G.  C.  W, 


over  four  years  old  and  should  be  strong 
and  healthy  with  plenty  of  constitution 
and  vigor.  The  wool  should  be  fine, 
dense  and  not  open. 

TIME  TO  BREED  EWES 

The  time  of  breeding  the  ewes  will 
depend  on  the  housing  facilities  on  the 
farm.  The  gestation  period  of  ewes  is 
from  145  to  150  days.  Where  there  are 
good  sheds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
ewes  lamb  in  February  and  March.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  sheds  are 
poor  it  is  safer  to  have  the  ewes  lamb 
later  in  the  spring  when  the  weather  is 
warmer. 

The  flock  should  be  given  a  little  extra 
care  during  the  breeding  season.  If  the 
ewes  are  thin  some  grain  should  be  fed 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  breeding,  as 
this  tends  to  put  the  ewes  in  a  more 
thrifty  condition. 

The  rams  should  be  of  good  mutton 
type,  having  plenty  of  size,  vigor  and 
constitution.  A  mature  ram  should  not 
be  allowed  to  breed  more  than  forty  to 
fifty  ewes.  It  is  a  good  policy  to  turn 
the  rams  with  the  flock  at  night,  taking 
them  away  during  the  day  and  feeding 
them  some  grain.  If  the  ewes  are  in 
good  condition  they  may  be  maintained 
on  roughage  alone  after  they  are  bred. 
However,  if  they  are  very  thin  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  feed  some  grain.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  feed  the  ewes  a 
little  grain  before  lambing,  because  it 
tends  to  give  a  little  larger  flow  of  milk 
and  puts  them  in  a  more  thrifty  con- 
dition for  the  strain  of  suckling  the 
lambs.  The  flock  should  be  watched 
very  closely  at  lambing  time.  They 
should  be  provided  with  a  clean,  dry 
bed  and  quarters  that  are  well  venti- 
lated. A  little  extra  care  at  this  time 
will  result  in  saving  many  lambs  that 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

If  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  to  be  sold 
in  the  fall  the  lambs  should  be  provided 
with  a  creep  in  order*  that  they  may 
have  access  to  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat.  Oats,  cornmeal  and  bran  make  a 
good  ration.  Where  oats  is  scarce  and 
expensive,  Corn,  bran  and  oil  meal  make 
a  good  grain  combination.  The  ewes 
also  should  have  some  grain. 

CARING  FOR  WOOL 

The  wool  crop  is  something  that 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  wool 
alone  will  nearly  pay  for  the  keep  of 
the  ewes.  The  ewes  should  be  shorn  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  in  the 
spring.  After  shearing  the  ewes  should 
be  protected  from  cold,  damp  winds  and 
rain.  Care  should  be  taken  in  shearing 
and  handling  the  wool.  A  good  plan  is 
to  use  a  shearing  machine,  as  it  shears 
a  little  more  closely  than  the  old- 
fashioned  hand  shears  and  is  more  easily 
handled  by  the  inexperienced  man.  All 
tags  and  dirt  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  fleece.  The  fleece  should  be  rolled 
up  with  the  inside  of  the  fleece  out,  and 
tied  with  paper  twine  and  put  in  wool 
sacks  and  shipped  to  some  reliable  wool 
commission  company. 

Success  in  sheep  husbandry  depends 
upon  local  conditions,  the  experience  of 
the  man  and  the  general  cost  of  the  care 
and  management  of  the  flock. 


In  the  successful  dairy,  kindness  to 
animals,  careful  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  the  comforts  of  the  cows  are  sure 
to  be  found. 
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SILO  SAVES  WHOLE  CROP 

Immature    Croft    Returns    JVlaximum     Value     W^Am    Stored    as  Silage 


HOME  OF  P.  W.  ENNS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE  DAISY  ASSOCIATION. — ON  THIS  FOETY-ACRE  FARM 
SILAGE   AND   ALFALFA  ARE   FED   THE   YEAR   ROUND.  THE  MILK  PRODUCED  IS  SOLD  IN  CITY  OF  NEWTON 


WE  HAVE  been  asked  if  the  pit 
silo    is   practical   and   how  to 
build  one.    The  inquiry  comes 
from  the  Western  Kansas  county. 

The  success  of  pit  silos  in  the  semi- 
arid  part  of  the  country  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  The  men  who  have  them 
are  in  luck  in  this  year  of  light  rainfall. 
Undoubtedly  many  will  want  to  store 
feed  as  silage.  Last  year  with  a  sur- 
plus of  rough  feed  there  was  not  the 
incentive  to  put  up  silage  that  there  is 
this  year.  Some  of  last  year's  surplus, 
however,  would  come  in  mighty  handy 
stored  away  in  silos. 

It  is  getting  late  in  the  season  to  put 
in  silos,  but  so'rghum  crops  have  several 
weeks  to  grow  before  frost.  They  are 
just  standing  still  now,  waiting  for  rain, 
and  as  soon  as  it  comes  they  will  start 
in  and  produce  a  lot  of  feed  before  the 
season  is  over.  Where  there  are  sor- 
ghum crops  in  this  condition  it  will  pay 
to  start  on  a  silo  even  at  this  late  date. 

For  the  western  portions  of  Kansas 
the  pit  silo  can  be  safely  used.  Its 
greatest  merit,  perhaps,  is  that  it  costs 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money. 
The  following  description  of  how  to  build 
a  pit  silo  was  prepared  by  Clyde  McKee 
three  years  ago  while  he  was  district 
agricultural  agent  in  Northwest  Kansas: 
"After  having  decided  upon  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  silo  to  be  built,  the 
ground  must  be  made  perfectly  level, 
as  this  will  help  to  keep  the  walls  per- 
pendicular in  digging.  A  short  stake  is 
driven  firmly  in  the  ground  where  the 
center  of  the  silo  is  to  be.  Assuming 
that  the  silo  is  to  be  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, a  light  board,  say  a  1  x  4  about  six 
feet  long,  is  procured.  A  nail  is  then 
driven  through  one  end  of  the  board  into 
the  stake.  At  a  distance  of  four  feet 
from  the  nail  a  small  hole  is  bored.  Six 
inches  from  this  point  another  hole  is 
bored.  In  these  two  holes  small  bolts 
or  heavy  nails  are  placed.  By  revolving 
this  board  around  the  center  stake,  two 
circles  will  be  marked  on  the  ground. 
The  space  between  these  circles  is  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  or  far  enough  to  come  below 
the  frost  line,  great  care  being  used  so 
that  the  walls  of  the  trench  are  per- 
pendicular and  as  smooth  as  possible. 

"When  the  trench  is  completed  it  will 
be  six  inches  wide  and  probably  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  deep,  although 
some  men  make  the  trenches  deeper  than 
that.  This  is  now  ready  to  be  filled 
with  concrete.  If  hard,  flinty  rock  is 
available,  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  broken 
or  crushed  rock  should  be  used.  Where 
sand  only  is  at  hand,  the  mixture  should 
be  1:4  (one  part  cement  to  four  parts 
■  sand).  If  the  sand  contains  consider- 
able coarse  gravel,  a  1:5  mixture  may 
be  used.  The  mixture  should  be  made 
quite  wet.  If  the  concrete  is  well  mixed 
and  carefully  tamped  into  the  trench, 
little  if  any  reinforcing  will  be  neces- 
sary. However,  almost  every  farm  has 
a  collection  of  scrap  iron  and  old  wire, 
some  of  which  can  be  used  in  the  curb 
to  a  very  good  advantage.  This  makes 
the  curb  stronger  and  puts  to  a  very 
good  use  some  of  the  unsightly  scrap 
iron. 

"The  curb  should  always  be  extended 
above  ground  a  foot  or  two,  or  suffi- 
ciently to  shed  the  surface  water.  If 
the  silo  is  extended  above  ground  *°  an5' 
considerable  extent,  it  should  be  of 
lighter  construction  than  solid  concrete, 


as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  foundation  around  the  pit. 

"After  the  concrete  in  the  curb  has 
set  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  excava- 
tion of  the  pit  may  be  commenced. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  digging, 
in  order  that  the  wells  be  kept  abso- 
lutely perpendicular.  A  plumb  line  or 
straightedge  will  be  of  much  help  in 
keeping  the  walls  straight.  The  inside 
diameter  of  the  pit  must  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  inside  diameter  of  the  curb. 
After  digging  down  about  five  feet,  the 
walls  should  be  carefully  trimmed,  so 
as  to  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  then  plastered  with  cement,  mixed 
as  follows:  1:2  (one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  of  sharp  plastering  sand). 
When  plastering,  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  walls 
lightly  with  water  in  order  that  the  ce- 
ment may  adhere  more  readily  and  pre- 
vent its  drying  out  too  quickly.  If  the 
plaster  dries  too  rapidly  it  may  crumble, 
crack  and  come  off.  The  thickness  of 
the  plaster  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  smoothness  of  the  walls,  but  it 
should  average  at  least  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  thick.  If  the  plas- 
tering is  too  thin  it  is  very  liable  to 
crack  and  fall  off. 

"After  the  first  course  has  been  plas- 
tered another  five  feet  are  dug  out,  the 
walls  trimmed  carefully  and  plastered  as 
before.  This  way  of  digging  and  plas- 
tering saves  building  scaffolds,  and  may 
be  continued  until  the  silo  is  as  deep  as 
desired.  After  the  first  course  has  been 
dug  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  derrick 
or  other  form  of  hoist  to  take  out  the 
dirt  and  let  down  the  cement  for  plaster- 
ing. The  common  pole  or  cable  hay 
stacker  can  be  used  conveniently  for  this 
purpose.  A  concrete  floor  is  not  a  ne- 
cessity in  a  pit  silo.  In  order  to  make 
the  silo  as  near  air-tight  as  possible, 
and  to  have  the  wall  waterproof,  so  no 
moisture  is  absorbed  from  the  silage,  the 
wall  should  be  given  a  coat  of  cement 
wash.  This  coat  is  put  on  with  a  brush, 
and  should  be  applied  rapidly,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  put  on  evenly.  The  wash 
coat  should  be  put  on  after  the  plaster 
of  each  course  has  set  sufficiently  so  that 
a  brush  may  be  used  on  it.  If  light, 
spongy  spots  are  detected  in  the  wall 


when  digging,  they  should  be  hollowed 
out  slightly  and  then  filled  with  cement. 
This  will  prevent  the  plastering  from 
cracking  when  pressure  is  exerted  by  the 
silage  in  settling. 

Several  men  in  a  neighborhood  should 
co-operate  in  silo  building.  They  will 
also  find  it  almost  necessary  to  work 
together  in  the  filling.  A  bulletin  on 
underground  silos  can  be  secured  from 
the  agricultural  college  at  Manhattan. 

Still  Time  to  Build  Silo 

If  you  don't  get  a  crop  of  grain,  save 
your  corn  forage  by  placing  in  silos.  If 
you  haven't  a  silo,  there  is  still  time  to 
construct  one  if  you  get  busy  at  once. 

Corn  prospects  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  are  not  bright.  In  fact  in  some 
districts  injury  to  the  crop  is  beyond 
repaid. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  de- 
velopment of  the  grain  is  checked  but 
the  forage  matures  normally,  the  stalk 
of  the  corn  plant  contains  a  greater 
amount  of  food  nutrients  than  when  a 
large  ear  is  produced. 

Many  farmers  in  the  middle  section 
of  the  state  found  that  the  heavy  forage 
but  light  grain  of  the  crop  of  1914  made 
the  choicest  of  silage  and  proved  a  val- 
uable crop  when  so  handled.  Even  in 
1913  when  there  was  no  grain  and  the 
forage  was  small  and  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, the  silo  proved  to  be  the  salvation 
of  many  a  stockman.  Hence,  the  man 
who  has  a  silo,  or  silos,  ready  for  the 
present  crop  is  not  worrying  over  the 
present '  prospects  as  is  the  man  whose 
dependence  is  the  grain.  Ordinarily  the 
latter  realizes  on  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
what  he  grows  in  good  years  and  much 
less  in  poor  ones,  while  the  former  real- 
izes on  nearly  all  the  crop  all  the  time. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  the  silo  as  an  investment.  The  farm- 
ers who  have  tried  it  are  unanimous  in 
their  verdict  in  its  favor  and  the  bank- 
ers are  ready  to  back  it  with  loans. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
to  get  a  silo,  and  have  it  of  as  good  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  as  possible,  con- 
sidering time  and  money  available. 
Wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  cement,  steel  or 
any  other  material  that  will  hold  water, 


THE  SILO  COMBINES  more  good  things  and 
brings  greater  profit  than  any  other  building  on  the 
farm, 

HELPS  UTILIZE  CHEAP  ROUGHAGE  and 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  more  stock  on  the  farm, 
which  means  manure  for  the  land. 

THE  SILO  INSURES  succulent  feed  in  the  win- 
ter and  in  dry  spells  when  pastures  fail. 

PROVIDES  A  BALANCED  RATION  when  fed 
with  alfalfa,  clover,  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  other 
protein  feed. 

THE  SILO  PREVENTS  WASTE  in  feeding,  keeps 
stock  in  good  condition,  and  makes  cheap  beef  and 
milk. 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN  can  be  placed  in  the  silo 
at  less  cost  than  the  same  acre  can  be  husked  and 
shredded. 


keep  out  air,  and  have  strength  enough 
to  withstand  the  outward  pressure,  will 
serve  the  purpose. — A.  S.  Neale,  Exten- 
sion Division,  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Silo  Helps  Save  Corn  Crop 

Most  farmers  feed  more  or  less  anxi- 
ety about  their  corn  crop  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  those  who  are  the  least 
concerned  are  those  on  whose  farms 
stand  silos.  The  silo  makes  it  possible 
to  get  good  returns  from  a  crop  that 
has  produced  little  but  fodder. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  who  has  been 
thinking  of  building  a  silo  should  get 
into  action,  and  the  man  who  has  not 
been  thinking  of  the  silo  should  think 
and  act  promptly.  Because  many  farm- 
ers are  thinking  "silo"  these  days  the 
following  points  as  to  good  silos  are 
worth  keeping  in  mind: 

The  walls  must  be  air-tight. 

The  walls  must  be  smooth  inside. 

The  best  type  of  silo  is  round. 

The  roof  should  be  waterproof. 

The  substances  should  be  substantial 
enough  to  stand  great  pressure. 

The  cost  should  be  from  $2  to  $5  for 
each  ton  of  capacity  if  the  total  capacity 
is  to  exceed  100  tons. 

A  silo  should  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  the  silage 
is  to  be  fed  and  should  be  on  the  least 
exposed  side  of  the  barn. 

One  hundred  tons  of  silage  will  feed 
twenty- five  head  of  stock  for  200  days. 

A  silo  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty-five  feet  high  will  hold  100  tons 
of  silage. 

Any  kind  of  a  good  silo  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  property  on  the  farm  where  live 
stock  is  to  be  fed. 


Immature  Corn  in  Silo 

A  Shawnee  County  farmer  came  in 
last  week  to  get  our  advice  on  the  value 
of  immature  corn  for  silage.  Many  are 
confronted  with  the  same  question. 
Much  of  the  upland  corn  is  beginning  to 
fire  and  the  tassels  are  so  injured  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  grain. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  such 
corn  should  be  left  as  long  as  possible, 
but  do  not  wait  until  it  is  all  dried  up. 
There  must  be  juice  enough  to  make  it 
pack  solidly  or  it  will  not  keep  and  the 
stock  will  not  eat  it  as  clean  as  they 
do  silage  put  in  when  fairly  green.  On 
the  other  hand,  immature  corn  contains 
a  large  amount  of  juice  in  the  stalk  and 
each  day  it  hangs  on  and  keeps  partially 
green  it  is  maturing  more  feed  value. 

A  crop  that  has  made  a  good  fodder 
growth  is  worth  putting  in  the  silo. 
Three  years  ago  a  great  many  instances 
were  reported  where  such  fields  weje 
stored  as  silage  and  gave  excellent  re- 
sults in  feeding  stock  in  the  winter.  We 
visited  a  farm  last  week  where  a  silo 
was  being  filled  with  corn  that  did  not 
have  an  ear  started.  Anyone  could. fig- 
ure out  what  such  a  crop  would  be 
worth  if  left  in  the  field.  While  the 
silage  could  not  be  equal  to  that  made 
from  mature  corn  with  a  lot  of  grain 
in  it,  the  full  value  of  all  that  has  been 
produced  will  be  secured  and  it  would 
be  almost  worthless  if  left  to  dry  up  in 
the  field.  Farmers  filling  silos  with 
such  crops  cannot  help  thinking  how 
much  better  the  silage  might  have  been, 
but  the  one  up  against  it  the  worst  i3 
the  man  with  a  lot  of  live  stock  and  no 
silo  in  which  to  store  the  fodder  crop. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"PERFECTLY  HARMLESS  LITTLE  OLE 
TENDERFOOT." 

WILLIAM  STANLEY  WINTHROP  woke 
next  morning  with  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  having  lost  something.  He 
gazed  indolently  at  the  sunlight  filtering 
through  the  curtains  of  his  sleeping-roorrk 
Beyond  the  archway  to  the  adjoining  room 
of  his  suite,  a  ray  of  sunshine  lay  like  liv- 
ing gold  upon  the  soft,  rich-hued  fabric  of 
the  carpet. 

"Gold!"  he  murmured.  "Mojave  Desert! 
Overland  Red!  Lost  gold!  No,  it  isn't  the 
two  hundred  dollars  I  invested  in  the  ras- 
•al's  story,  for  it  was  worth  the  money.  I 
never  spent  four  happier  hours  in  my  life, 
at  fifty  dollars  an  hour.  The  best  of  it  is 
he  actually  made  me  believe  him.  I  think 
he  believed  himself." 

Winthrop  sat  up  in  bed,  yawning.  "I 
think  black  coffee  will  be  about  all,  this 
morning,"  he  murmured,  as  he  dressed 
leisurely. 

He  was  tying  a  fastidiously  correct  bow 
on  his  tan  oxford  when  he  happened  to 
glance  out  of  the  window.  It  was  early, 
altogether  too  early,  he  reflected,  to  appear 
in  the  breakfast-room  of  the  hotel.  Win- 
throp's  indefinite  soliloquy  melted  into  the 
rapt  silence  of  imagination.  Below  on  the 
emooth  black  pavement  pattered  two  laden 
burros.  On  their  packs  hung  dusty,  weather- 
worn canteens,  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  a 
rifls  in  its  soiled  and  frayed  scabbard.  The 
sturdy,  shaggy  burros  followed  a  little,  lean 
old  man,  whose  flop-brimmed  hat,  faded 
»hirt,  and  battered  boots  told  a  tale  of  the 
outlands,  whispered  of  sun-swept  immensi- 
ties, of  sage  and  cacti,  sand  and  silence. 
Winthrop  drew  a  long  breath.  Such  an  ad- 
venturer was  the  Overland  Red  he  had 
♦alked  with  the  evening  previous.  The 
tramp  had  mentioned  a  town  far  out  on 
the  desert.  Winthrop  sauntered  down  to 
the  deserted  office  and  secured  a  timetable. 

When  the  east-bound  express  left  Los 
Angeles  the  following  morning,  Winthrop 
was  aboard,  uncomfortably  installed  in  the 
private  drawing-room  of  a  sleeper.  He  had 
cheerfully  paid  the  double  fare  that  he 
might  have  the  entire  space  to  himself, 
and  he  needed  it.  Around  him,  on  the 
floor,  in  the  seats,  in  the  racks,  and  on  the 
hooks  were  innumerable  packages,  bags, 
and  bundles. 

"Very  eccentric.  He  must  be  rich,"  whis- 
pered the  wife  of  a  dry  goods  merchant 
from  Keokuk,  as  her  husband  pushed  her 
ahead  of  him  past  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Just  plain  hog!"  said  the  dry  goods  mer- 
chant. "A  man  that'll  pay  double  fare  to 
have  the  whole  earth  to  himself  when  other 
folks  has  to  be  packed  into  a  berth  and 
suffocate!  The  conductor  said  he  paid  dou- 
ble to  Chicago  to  get  that  compartment, 
and  he's  only  goin'  out  in  the  desert  a  little 
ways.     I'd  'a'  took  it  myself." 

"Well,  we  could  hardly  afford  it,  any- 
way," said  the  woman  pleasantly.  "We've 
had  such  a  good  time  I  don't  mind  sleeping 
in  a  berth,  Hiram." 

They  crowded  on  and  finally  found  their 
seats. 

Winthrop  smiled  to  himself.  He  liked 
the  woman's  voice. 

He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  gazed  wist- 
fully, even  despairingly,  at  the  "outfit" 
which  surrounded  him.  He  sighed.  "Awful 
accumulation  of  plunder.  Wonder  what  I'll 
do  with  it?" 

As  the  train  climbed  the  grade  beyond 
San  Bernardino,  he  grew  restless.  Flinging 
down  his  cigarette,  he  began  unwrapping  his 
belongings.  Out  came  blankets,  extra  cloth- 
ing, a  rifle,  canteens  of  several  patterns, 
two  pack-saddles,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  pair  of 
high  lace  boots — hobnailed,  heavy,  and  un- 
serviceable— a  pocket  compass,  a  hunting- 
knife,  a  patent  filter,  two  halters,  two  gal- 
vanized pails,  a  small,  compact,  silk  tent, 
an  axe,  a  fishing  rod,  a  rubber  cup,  a  box 
of  cigars,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  several  necker- 
chiefs, a  cartridge-belt,  a  Colts  revolver  of 
large  and  aggressive  caliber,  cartridges,  a 
prospector's  pick,  a  shovel,  a  medicine  case, 
a  new  safety  razor,  a  looking  glass,  a  clinic 
thermometer,  and  a  copy  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe." 

He  pondered  over  the  agglomeration  of 
articles  pensively.  "He  was  a  good  sales- 
man," he  said,  smiling.  "I'll  be  either  a 
juggler  or  a  strong  man  before  I'm  through 
with  these  things.  I  think  I'll  begin  now 
and  re-pack.  I'll  make  one  glorious  bundle 
of  it.    That's  the  ticket!" 

Winthrop  went  to  work,  whistling  cheer- 
fully. He  spread  the  blanket  and  rear- 
ranged his  possessions,  finally  rolling  them 
up  into  an  uncertain  bundle  which  he  roped 
with  the  weird  skill  of  the  amateur  packer. 
He  tried  to  lift  the  bundle  to  the  opposite 
seat.    He  decided  to  leave  it  on  the  floor. 

Over  the  grade  and  on  the  level  of  the 
desert  the  train  gathered  speed.  The  shim- 
mering spaces  revolved  slowly,  to  meet  the 
rushing  track  ahead.  Hour  after  hour  sat 
Winthrop,  reading  and  occasionally  glanc- 
ing out  across  the  desert.  His  was  the  wild- 
est of  wold  goose  chases.  A  stranger  had 
told  him  of  a  mysterious  ledge  of  gold 
somewhere  out  on  the  desert,  and  the 
stranger  had  named  a  desert  town — the  town 
toward  which  Winthrop  was  journeying. 
Would  the  eccentric  Overland  Red  be  there? 
Winthrop  hoped  so.  He  wanted  to  believe 
that  this  Ulysses  of  the  outlands  had 
spoken  truth.  He  imagined  vividly  Over- 
land Red's  surprise  when  one  William  Stan- 
ley Winthrop,  late  of  New  York,  should  ap- 
pear, equipped  to  the  chin  and  eager  to 
participate  in  the  hunt  for  the  lost  gold. 
Then  again,  the  prospector  might  not  care 
to  be  burdened  with  the  companionship  of 
e  tenderfoot.  Still,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
welcome  lent  zest  to  Winthrop's  enterprise. 
He  closed  the  door  of  his  drawing-room  and 
■wound  through  the  mahogany  maze  toward 
the  dining  car. 

Next  morning,  as  the  train  slowed  down 
lor  the  desert  town,  Winthrop  was  in  the 
■vestibule,  peering  out  anxiously.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Overland  Red  knew 
nothing  of  his  coming,  or  that  the  other 
•would  be  waiting  on  the  station  platform 
If  he  did.  The  tramp  had  not  the  faintest 
desire  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  Some 
of  Winthrop's  enthusiasm  had  evaporated 
during  the  hot  night  in  the  sleeper. 

Overland  Red. — Copyright,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold. 


"Thank  you  very  much,"  called  the  lady 
from  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Winthrop,  dis- 
embarking behind  the  porter  with  his 
"plunder."  Then,  as  the  Pullman  slid  away, 
Winthrop  deliberately  and  gracefully  threw 
a  kiss  to  the  dry  goods  merchant's  wife. 
"Nice  little  woman,"  he  reflected.  "Too 
nice  to  associate  with  that  grampus.  Well, 
I  hope  they'll  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  trip  in 
the  drawing-room.  I'm  glad  I  was  able  to 
arrange  it." 

He  watched  the  train  crawl  down  the 
track.  He  wondered  how  long  he  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  pattern  of  the  brass- 
work  on  the  observation  car-rail. 

Out  of  the  empty  distance  came  the  click, 
clink,  clank  of  hammers  and  shovels  as  the 
section  men,  a  mile  down  the  track,  stepped 
into  work  behind  the  train. 

"Prospectin' ?"  queried  a  lank  individual, 
slouching  up  to  Winthrop. 

"A  little,"  said  Winthrop.  "It's  pretty 
dry  work." 

"Uhuh.     It's  goin'  to  be  hot  about  noon." 

"I  suppose  so.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  hand  with  this  monstrosity,"  said  Win- 
throp, indicating  the  pack.  "The  agent 
seems  to  be  busy." 

"Sure!    She  ain't  roped  very  tight." 

Which  proved  to  be  true.  The  bundle, 
with  a  kind  of  animate  indifferene,  slowly 
sagged,  opened,  and  things  began  to  trickle 
from  it  in  its  journey  across  the  platform. 
Among  the  things  was  the  bottle  of  brandy. 
The  lank  individual  picked  this  up  tenderly 
and  set  it  to  one  side.  Winthrop  noticed 
his  solicitude,  and  smiled. 

"We  can  rope  'em  up  again,"  said  the 
lank  one,  suddenly  becoming  enthusiastic. 
"My  name's  Jim  Hicks.  I'm  constable 
here." 

"I  see.  Well,  I'm  William  Winthrop, 
from  Los  Angeles.  I'm  a  naturalist.  Will 
you  accept  a  cigar?" 

"Thanks.  You  want  to  pack  this  here 
bottle,  too?" 

"Not  right  away.  Whew!  It  is  getting 
hot." 

"Goin'  up  to  the  hotel?"  queried  the  con- 
stable. 

Winthrop  glanced  along  the  street.  The 
hotel  did  not  look  inviting.  "I  don't  know. 
I'd  like  to  get  in  the  shade  somewhere." 

"There's  old  Fernando's  'dobe  down  the 
track  under  them  pepper  trees.  He's  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  ain't  to  home  today. 
Mebby  you'd  like  to  set  down  there  and 
wait  for  your  friend." 

"My  friend?" 

"Why,  ain't  you  waitin'  for  anybody? 
You  ain't  goin'  to  tackle  that  bug-huntin' 
trip  alone,  be  you?  It's  dangerous  out  there 
for  a  tenderfoot.  Now  I  have  took  folks 
out,  and  brought  'em  back  all  right — gone 
as  far  as  them  hills  over  there,  and  that's 
a  good  jag  from  here — and  I  only  charge 
four  dollars  a  day  and  grub." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  were  constable?" 

"So  I  be.  Takin'  parties  across  the  desert 
is  on  the  side.  How  far  you  figurin'  on 
goin'  ?" 

"I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet.  Say 
we  go  down  as  far  as  the  adobe  you  spoke 
about,  as  a  beginning.  Perhaps  we  can  ar- 
range terms." 

"I'm  on,  pard,"  said  the  constable. 

Under  the  pepper  trees  shading  Fernan- 
do's adobe  sat  Winthrop  and  the  constable. 
The  brandy-bottle  was  half  empty  and  a 
box  of  cigars  was  open  beside  it  on  the 
bench.  The  afternoon  shadows  were  length- 
ening. The  constable  had  been  discursive, 
voluminous,  in  his  entertaining.  Time  was 
as  nothing.  He  borrowed  generously  of  to- 
morrow and  even  the  next  day.  He  be- 
came suddenly  quite  fond  of  this  quiet, 
gentlemanly  chap  opposite  him,  who  said 
little,  but  seemed  to  be  a  prince  of  good 
fellows. 

"  'S  this  way,"  said  the  constable,  lean- 
ing forward  and  waving  his  cigar.  "You're 
fren'  of  mine— sure  thing.  'S  af'ernoon  now, 
but  I  was  plumb  fooled  this  mornin'.  Y' 
know  i's  af'ernoon  now.  Thought  you  was 
the  guy  I'm  lookin'  for.  O'overlan'  Red — 
bum — tram'.  Wire  from  Loshangeles  to 
upperhan'  him  if  he  shows  up  here.  See?" 

"You're  not  quite  clear  to  me,"  replied 
Winthrop.  "But  never  mind  about  appre- 
hending any  one.  Let's  talk  about  this 
glorious  prospect  of  sand,  silence,  and  soli- 
tude. I  feel  like  a  fallen  angel.  Never 
mind  about  arresting  anybody.  Life  is  too 
short.     Let's  talk  of  roses." 

"Roshes!  Huh!"  sniggered  the  constable. 
"You're  kin*  of  sof,  ain't  you?  Roshes 
nothin'!  I'm  going  to  talk  'bout  business. 
It's  business,  my  business  to  talk  'bout  it, 
see?  'T  ain't  your  business.  You  c'n  lissen, 
an'  when  I  get  through,  then  you  c'n  talk 
roshes." 

"But  what  is  your  business?"  asked  Win- 
throp, with  an  indifference  that  he  did  not 
feel. 

"S-s-s-h-h!  I'm  cons'able.  Tha's  on  the 
quiet.  Thousand  dollars  rewar'  f'r  appr'en- 
shun  of  'Verlan'  Red.  Thought  you  was 
him — hie — hee!  hee!" 

"Please  don't  laugh  like  that.  It  hurts 
my  feelings,"  said  Winthrop.  "It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  taken  for  a — er — tramp," 

"Nobody's  feelin's — pologishe.  'Course  you 
ain*  him!  You're  jus'  a  11*1*  ole  ten'erfoot— 
perfee'ly  harmless  11*1"  ole  ten'erfoot." 


"Thanks.  May  I  ask  you  to  have  an- 
other?" 

"Nope.  'Nough's  'nough.  'S  time  f'r 
dinner." 

"Nearly.  Well,  if  you  flatly  refuse  to 
drink  my  health,  I'll  have  to  drink  it  alone, 
and  that's  rather  egotistical,  isn't  it?" 

"Never.  B'  Gosh!  You're  sport.  Funny 
li'l'  ole  ten'erfoot — perf'ly  harmless.  Sure, 
I'll  drink  all  th'  health  you  got,  'n  then 
go  home — dinner." 

"One  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,"  said 
Winthrop. 

"Sufficen'  wha' ?"  And  the  constable  leered 
cunningly. 

"To  drown  all  pangs.  Well,  here's  pleas- 
ant dreams." 

Far  down  the  line  came  the  faint  thrill 
of  wheels  and  the  distant,  clear-cut  blast  of 
a  locomotive.  The  local  freight  from  Los 
Angeles  was  whistling  for  the  "block." 

Winthrop  glanced  at  his  watch,  then  at 
the  constable.  "What  train  is  that?"  asked 
the  easterner. 

The  constable's  eyelids  drooped,  then 
opened  languidly.  "Railro*  train,  'f  course." 
And  he  slid  forward  on  his  elbow  and  thence 
to  the  bench.     Presently  he  snored. 

Winthrop  strolled  toward  the  approaching 
train.  "Pretty  stiff  session,"  he  commented. 
"Now  if  happy  chance  should  bring  Over- 
land Red  on  this  freight,  with  his  burro 
and  outfit,  I'll  have  one  reason  to  offer  for 
wanting  to  go  with  him.  I've  probably 
saved  him  some  annoyance,  indirectly,  but 
rather  effectively,  I  think." 

The  great  oil-burning  locomotive  roared 
in,  casting  heat-waves  that  smelled  of 
steam,  iron,  and  mechanical  energy.  The 
hot  air  sickened  Winthrop. 

■  A  car  was  cut  out  and  shunted  to  a  sid- 
ing. Then  the  engine,  pausing  to  drink  a 
gargantuan  draught  at  the  tank,  simmered 
away  in  the  dusk,  clanking  across  the 
switch-points.  A  figure  leaped  from  the 
freight-car  to  the  ground.  Then  out  came 
a  burro  and  several  bundles.  The  figure 
strode  to  the  station  and  filled  two  can- 
teens. Winthrop  walked  toward  the  burro. 
When  he  of  the  burro  and  canteens  re- 
turned, he  found  Winthrop  stroking  the 
little  animal's  nose. 

"What  the  — !  How  the  — !  Who  lost 
you  out  here?"  asked  Overland. 

Winthrop  spoke  rapidly  and  to  the  point. 
"Express  this  morning.  Lonesome  again. 
Thought  I'd  make  a  change.  My  outfit  is 
over  at  the  station.  Don't  say  'No'  before 
you  hear  me.  You're  going  to  need  me — 
ienderfeet  and  all." 

"But  you  can't — " 

"Wait.  The  local  constable  has  a  wire 
from  the  Los  Angeles  police  to  look  out 
for  you.  Perhaps  you  got  this  far  because 
you're  traveling  in  a  freight  car.  No  doubt 
all  the  passenger  trains  have  been  watched 
all  along  the  line.  The  constable  has  been 
my — er — my  guest  since  morning.  He  is 
asleep  now.  I  had  to  do  it.  He  told  me, 
after  either  the  sixth  or  seventh  glass,  I 
forget  which,  that  he  was  looking  for  you. 
Come  on  over  to  the  station  and  inspect  my 
outfit,  please.  I  think  we  had  better  van- 
ish." 

Overland  breathed  once,  deeply.  "Lead 
me  to  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  got  my 
number.  I  guess  you're  some  lame  chicken, 
eh?  No?  I'll  never  call  you  a  tenderfoot 
as  long  as  I  live.  Shake!" 

The  inspection  of  the  outfit  was  brief. 
"Take  the  Colts  and  the  cartridges,  and  the 
blankets  and  the  rope.  T'  hell  with  the 
rest." 

CHAPTER  XI. 
DESERT  LAW. 

Away  out  in  the  night  of  stars  and  silence 
plodded  the  patient  burro,  and  beside  him 
shuffled  Overland  Red  and  Billy  Winthrop. 

"We'll  fool  'em,"  said  Overland.  "Keep 
joggin'.  We'll  be  over  the  range  before 
mornin'.     Then  let  'em  find  us." 

Winthrop,  staggering  along,  felt  his  moral 
stamina  crumbling  within  him.  "I  don't 
know — about  that.  Perhaps  I'll  be  a  drag 
to  the  expedition.     I'm  pretty  tired." 

Overland,  experienced  in  the  remorse  that 
follows  liquor  on  an  empty  stomach,  swore 
vigorously  and  picturesquely.  "You'll  stick! 
Do  you  suppose  I'd  shake  you  now  after  you 
overcomin'  a  genuine  nickel-plated  desert 
constable?  Nix.  That  ain't  my  style.  You 
believed  me  when  I  said  I  was  coming'  to 
this  particular  town.  It's  worth  somethin' 
to  have  a  fella  around  that  believes  a  fella 
once  in  a  while.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  why  you  done  up  the  constable  so  off- 
hand like,  not  knowin'  whether  I'd  show  up 
here  or  not?" 

"Why?"  And  Winthrop  smiled  wanly. 
"Because  I'm  a  perfectly  harmless  little  old 
tenderfoot."  And  his  voice  caught  as  he 
tried  to  laugh. 

An  hour  of  plodding  through  the  dusk, 
two  hours,  and  they  were  at  a  water-hole 
near  the  northern  hills.  Overland  unroped 
one  of  the  packs,  made  a  fire,  and  presently 
had  some  hot  coffee  for  his  companion,  who 
was  pretty  well  used  up.  Nature  was  tak- 
ing inexorable  toll  for  his  conquest  of  the 
constable, 

"You  take  it  easy  and  don't  worry,"  said 
Overland. 

Winthrop  raised  on  his  elbow  and  gazed 
at  the  tiny  fire.  "Tiger,  tiger  burning 
bright!"  he  quoted. 

"This  here  coffee'll  fix  you  all  right," 
responded  Overland  Red,  grinning.  "Didn't 


know  I  was  a  pote,  did  you?  Now  if  I  was 
a  doc,  I'd  give  you  a  shot  in  the  arm  that 
would  put  you  to  sleep.  Seein'  I  ain't,  it's 
coffee  for  yours." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  follow  us?"  Win- 
throp asked  presently. 

"As  sure  as  snakes,"  said  Overland.  "And 
this  here  water-hole  is  the  first  place  thev'll 
strike  for.  They'll  wait  till  mornin'  to  find 
our  trail." 

"When  they  do  find  it?" 

"I'll  show  'em  a  Mexican  trick  with  a 
hole  in  it.    You  go  to  sleep,  pardner." 

The  moon  rolled  down  to  the  rim  of  the 
world.  The  infinitesimal  mountain  peaks 
rose  slowly  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  flat 
silver  shield,  black  and  growing  bolder  in 
outline  as  they  blotted  half,  three  quarters, 
finally  all  of  the  burnished  radiance.  Then 
along  the  edge  of  the  far  range  ran  an 
instant  delicate  light,  a  light  that  melted 
into  space  and  was  gone,  leaving  a  palpi- 
tating glory  of  myriad  summer  stars. 

The  little  fire  died  down.  The  barren 
outland  wastes  slumbered  in  the  charitable 
dusk  of  night. 

Overland,  cross-legged  on  his  blanket, 
smoked  moodily.  His  thoughts  drifted  out 
on  the  tide  of  silence  to  Moonstone  Canon 
and  Collie  and  the  Rose  Girl,  Louise  La- 
charme. For  them  he  planned  impossibly. 
Of  them  he  dreamed  absurd  dreams. 

Out  of  the  flotsam  of  his  pondering  came 
memories  of  other  nights  such  as  this,  des- 
ert nights  on  the  border  ranges  of  old  Mex- 
ico— that  lost  world  of  his  adventurous 
youth.  Mingled  with  his  waking  dreams 
were  the  sounds  of  many  familiar  names — 
Sonora,  Trevino,  Nueva  Laredo,  Nava,  San 
Jose,  Las  Cruces,  Nogales,  Yuma,  San  An- 
tonio— each  a  burning  ember  of  memory 
that  glowed  and  faded  while  the  music  of 
silver  strings  and  singing  girls  pulsed 
rhythmically  in  the  stillness — to  break  at 
last  in  the  querulous  wailing  of  a  lone 
coyote.  Winthrop  stirred  restlessly  and 
muttered. 

All  at  once  the  tramp  realized  that  this 
easy-going  young  easterner,  wealthy,  un- 
used to  hardship,  delicate  of  health,  had  his 
battle  to  fight,  as  well.  "I've  knowed  'em 
to  get  over  it,"  reflected  Overland.  "She's 
high  and  dry  up  here  on  the  desert,  a»d 
I  reckon  to  go  where  it's  higher.  He's 
game,  but  he's  desp'rate.  He's  tryin'  to 
dodge  the  verdict,  which  can't  be  did.  Weil, 
if  excitement  will  help  any,  I  guess  he's 
ridin'  the  right  range.  If  he's  got  to  pass 
over,  he  might  as  well  go  quick.  Mebby 
he's  the  best  kind  of  a  pal  for  this  deal, 
after  all." 

Overland  looked  across  at  the  muffled 
form.  "Pardner!"  he  called.  Winthrop  did 
not  answer. 

"Well,  it  saves  explainin',"  muttered  the 
tramp,  and  he  rose  quietly.  He  gathered 
the  few  camp  utensils  together,  rolled  his 
blankets,  brushed  sand  over  the  embers  of 
the  fire,  and  groped  stealthily  toward  the 
burro.  He  roped  the  pack,  glancing  back 
toward  the  water-hole  occasionally.  Win- 
throp slept'  heavily. 

"Guess  I'll  go  back  and  get  that  gun," 
muttered  Overland.  "I  might  need  two; 
anyway,  he  might  wake  up  and  plug  his 
old  friend  the  constable  before  he  knowed 
it.  I  ain't  givin'  a  whoop  for  the  constable, 
but  I  don't  want  to  see  the  kid  get  in 
wrong." 

Then  Overland,  wily  and  resourceful  in 
border  tactics,  led  the  burro  round  the  camp 
in  a  wide  circle,  from  which  he  branched 
toward  the  hills  to  the  north.  For  two 
hours  he  journeyed  across  the  starlit  empti- 
ness. Arriving  at  a  narrow  canon  in  the 
foothills,  he  picketed  the  burro.  Then  he 
sat  down.  Why  not  continue  with  his  pack 
and  provisions?  He  could  camp  in  the  fast- 
ness of  the  mountain  country  and  explore 
it  alone.  He  would  run  less  risk  of  cap- 
ture. Winthrop  was  not  strong.  The  east- 
erner meant  well  enough,  but  this  was  the 
desert. 

The  blue  of  the  eastern  horizon  grew 
shallower,  changing  to  a  cold  thin  gray 
which  warmed  slowly  to  the  straw  color  of 
tempering  steel.  The  tramp,  watching  the 
sky,  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the  dawn. 
"You,  up  there!"  he  growled.  "You  didn't 
give  me  a  square  deal  when  I  was  down  and 
out  that  time — in  Sonora.  I  had  to  crawl 
to  it  alone.  But  I'll  show  you  that  I'm 
bigger  than  you.  I'm  goin'  back  to  the 
tenderfoot  and  see  him  through  if  I  swing 
pole-high  for  it." 

It  was  light  when  the  tramp  had  arrived 
nt  the  water-hole.  He  crept  behind  a  sharp 
dip  in  the  hummocks.  The  crest  of  his 
hiding-place  was  covered  with  brush.  It 
was  a  natural  rifle-pit  affording  him  se- 
clusion and  shelter. 

With    the    sun    came    the    faint    thud   of  I 
hoofs  as  two  riders  came  warily  up  to  the  j 
water-hole.      One    dismounted    and  stooped 
over   Winthrop.     The   other   sat   his   horse,  | 
silent,  vigilant,  saturnine. 

"Say,  where's  your  pal,  that  there  Over-  | 
land  Red  guy?"  asked  the  constable,  shak-  ; 
ing   Winthrop   awake    and   glaring   at  him 
with  a  bleared  and  baleful  eye. 

The  man  on  the  horse  frowned,  consider- 
ing, in  the  light  of  his  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  still  living  two-gun  man,  that 
such  tactics  were  rather  crude. 

The  easterner  sat  up,  coughed  and 
blinked  in  the  dawn.  "Where  is  what? 
Why,  good  morning!  You're  up  early."  And 
his  eye  swept  the  empty  camp.  So  Over- 
land Red  had  deserted  him,  after  all.  He 
might  have  expected  as  much.  "I  haven't 
any  'pal,'  as  you  can  see.  I'm  out  here 
studying  insect  life,  as  I  told  you  I  would 
be,  yesterday.  I  can't  say  that  I'm  exactly 
pleased  with  my  first  specimen." 

"Oh!  I'm  a  specimen,  am  I?  I'm  a  in- 
sect, hey  ?  Well,  you're  crooked,  and  you 
just  talk  up  quick  or  the  calaboose  for 
yours!" 

"No.  I  beg  your  pardon — but,  no.  You 
are  in  no  condition,  this  morning,  to  talk 
with  a  gentleman.  However,  you  are  my 
guest.     Have  a  cigar?" 

The  horseman's  eyes  twinkled.  He  ad- 
mired the  young  easterner's  coolness.  Not 
so  the  constable. 

"See   here,   you   swlndlln'    tin-horn  shell- 
shover,  you  cough  up  where  Overland  Red 
is  or  there'll  be  somethin'  doin'.    You  doped 
that  booze  yesterday,  but  you  can't  throw  « 
no  bluff  like  that  today." 

"I  did  what?     Please  talk  slowly." 

"You  doped  that  booze  you — " 


[To  be  Continued.] 
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Announcing 
The  Reo  Models  and  Prices 


Two  Important  Price  Reductions 
Two  Interesting  New  Models 


The  New  Four -Cylinder,  3-passenger  Reo 
Roadster.  $875 


The  New  Reo  the  Fifth,  "The  Incomparable 
Four,"  $875 


The  New  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
$1025 


The  New  4-passenger  Reo  Six  Roadster, 
$1150 


The  New  7 -passenger  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


The  New  Reo  Six  7-passenger  Sedan,  $1750 


1500-pound  Reo  "Speed  Wagon,"  $1000 


in 


2-ton  Reo  Truck  (Chassis  only, 
with  Driver's  Seat  and  Cab),  $1650 

(All  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  Michigan) 


LM 


YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW— everybody  always  wants 
to  know — what  models  Reo  will  make  the  coming 
year,  and  the  price  of  each. 

OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  NO  NEW  MODELS— 
new  chassis  models  we  mean.  You  do  not  look 
for,  do  not  expect,  do  not  want  new  chassis  models 
from  Reo. 

THAT  ISN'T  THEREO  WAY.  Refinements— of 
course.  Detail  improvements — wherever  and 
whenever  we  can  find  a  place  or  a  way  to  make 
them. 

NOTHING  RADICALLY  NEW  is  ever  offered  to 
Reo  buyers.  For  it  isn't  new  when  it  gets  to  you 
— it  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  conclusively 
proven  before  we  let  it  get  into  a  Reo  car. 

NEW  BODY  TYPES— YES— and  some  that  put 
Reo  in  the  highest  class  of  cars  in  looks  as  well  as 
in  performance  and  longevity.  We'll  treat  of  each 
in  turn. 

REO  THE  FIFTH  COMES  FIRST,  of  course. 
First  not  only  among  Reos,  but  among  motor 
cars. 

FOR  THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  automobile  ever 
built,  we  verily  believe. 

THIS  IS  THE  SEVENTH  SEASON  that  Reo  the 
Fifth  has  been  standard  in  practically  its  present 
form. 

NO:  THE  PRICE  WILL  NOT  BE  CHANGED 
this  season.  We  will  not  increase — we  cannot 
lower  it. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  MAKING  is  now  more  ($50 
more)  than  when  the  present  price,  $875,  was  set 
a  year  ago.  And  we  had  made  this  model  so  long; 
had  so  refined  and  perfected  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses; had  reached  such  an  high  state  of  efficiency 
in  production;  and  cut  dealers'  discounts  so  low 
that  we  had,  then,  reached  rock  bottom. 

IT  WAS  AN  ACHIEVEMENT  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  produce  such  a  car  and  sell  it  at  such  a 
price— $875. 

TODAY  YOU  SEE  OTHERS  increasing  prices  all 
along  the  line.  They  must  do  so.  They  have  no 
choice. 

ORDINARY  BUSINESS  RULES  dictate  that  we 
also  "tilt"  the  price  of  Reo  the  Fifth  $50  at  least. 

BUT  REO  PRIDE  PROMPTS  that  we  absorb  the 
extra  cost,  as  we  have  for  months  past,  and  keep 
the  price  where  it  is  until  conditions  will,  happily, 
return  to  normal. 

THE  FOUR-CYLINDER  ROADSTER— same 
wonderful  chassis,  same  price,  is  the  smartest 
thing  on  wheels — the  most  popular  car  in  the 
world  among  physicians,  and  all  professional  and 
business  men.  Also  $875. 

TO  SUPPLY  A  GROWING  DEMAND  for  an 
enclosed  body  on  Reo  the  Fifth  chassis,  we  have 
planned  to  build  a  limited. number.  The  quality 
will  be  Reo — which  is  to  say,  excellent.  The  top 
is  rigidly  supported,  at  front  and  rear.  Removable 
glass  panels  convert  it  into  a  veritable  limousine 
for  winter,  and  these  discarded  and  with  Jiffy 
curtains  (which  are  also  furnished)  it  is  an  ideal 
summer  touring  car.  The  price  is  $1025. 

THE  NEW  REO  SIX  will  continue  in  its  present 
popular  forms — the  7-passenger  touring  car  and 
the  classy  4-passenger  roadster;  and  we  will  make 
a  limited  number  with  Sedan  bodies  to  supply  an 
insistent  demand  for  this  type  of  body  on  this 
splendid  chassis. 

THE  PRICE  IS  REDUCED  $100  on  the  7-pas- 
senger and  roadster  models.  Now  $1150. 


NOW  YOU  WONDER,  and  naturally,  how  we  can 
reduce  the  price  of  the  Reo  Six  models  and  not  the 
Four — especially  after  what  we  have  just  told  you 
about  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

SEEMS  ILLOGICAL  at  first  blush— doesn't  it? 
But  it  isn't.  For  the  truth  is  never  illogical.  And 
the  truth  is  that  despite  the  present  higher  prices 
of  materials  and  labor  still  it  costs  us  less  to  make 
this  six-cylinder  model  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

THIS  POPULAR  REO  SIX  is  now  in  its  third 
season.  It  has  passed  the  same  stages  through 
which  its  great  four-cylinder  namesake  went — 
initial  costs  have  been  absorbed,  charged  off. 
And  in  accordance  with  that  unswerving  Reo 
policy  we  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  and  set  the 
price  at  $1150  f.  o.  b.  Lansing. 

WE  WILL  MAKE  A  LOT  MORE  of  those  4-pas- 
senger Six  Roadsters  the  coming  season.  We 
underestimated  the  appeal  and  the  demand  for 
this  model.  It  proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
Reos  ever  built. 

THE  SIX  SEDAN  speaks  for  itself,  though,  truth 
to  tell,  an  illustration  does  it  scant  justice. 

YOU  MUST  SEE  IT  where  you  can  study  its  artistic 
lines  and  faultless  finish  to  fully  appreciate  this 
latest  Reo  which  we  price  at  $1750. 

NOW  A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  TRUCKS  since 
00  per  cent  of  all  Reo  automobile  distributors  also 
handle  Reo  motor  trucks. 

PRICE  OF  THE  1500-POUND  REO  "Speed 
Wagon"  has  been  reduced  to  $1000. 

SAME  REASON— SAME  POLICY— reduced  cost 
of  manufacture  despite  higher  present  cost  of 
materials — as  enunciated  in  speaking  of  the  Reo 
Six. 

AND  THAT  TWO-TON  REO.  What  shall  we  say? 
What  need  we  say?  We  submit,  it  is  the  greatest 
2-Ton  motor  truck  in  existence.  Has  been  stand- 
ard for  longer.  Has  given  greater  proof  of  its 
sturdiness  and  efficiency  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  JUDGE  by  that  over-demand,  we 
may  well  assume  that  we  could  sell  all  that  we 
could  make  were  the  price  $2500,  instead  of  $1650. 

AND  FINALLY  A  WORD  about  the  big  general 
plan — a  brief  reiteration  of  the  Reo  policy. 

WE  STILL  ADHERE  to  our  determination  never 
to  make  more  Reo  cars  or  trucks  than  we  can 
make  and  make  every  one  good. 

TEMPTATION  IS  GREAT  of  course.  Dealers  pro 
testing,  buyers  begging  for  more  Reos.  But  we 
know — we  know  — on  what  solid  foundation  this 
Reo  success  was  built;  and  we'll  jealously  guard 
that  policy  to  the  last. 

RIGHT  NOW— AUGUST— there  are  more  orders 
on  hand  at  the  factories  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  Reo  history.  Orders  hopelessly  in  excess  of  fac- 
tory output — and  that  also  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

AND  RIGHT  NOW  Reo  stands  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  buyers  and  of  the  trade  than  ever  before. 

$30,000,000  PER  ANNUM  is  not  small  by  any 
means.  Reo  is  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  in  point  of 
production.  We  have  no  ambition,  however,  to  be 
the  largest.  Don't  want  to  make  all  the  automo- 
biles— only  the  best. 

RATHER  THAN  INCREASE  the  quantity  we 
shall  strive  always  to  improve  the  quality  so 
that,  as  the  art  advances  and  cars  generally 
improve,  still  Reo  will  continue  to  be  known  as — ■ 
"The  Gold  Standard  of  Values." 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 
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1  Better  Oil  for  Fords  I 


The  vast  difference 
between  oils  classed 
as  "light" 


Your  Ford  Instruction  Book  advises  the  use  of 
"high-grade"  oil  of  "light"  body.  But  a  puzzling 
condition  faces  you  when  you  look  for  "high-grade," 
"light-bodied"  oil. 

"Light"  body  is  a  loose  term.  It  is  applied  to 
oils  as  different  from  each  other  as  kerosene  and 
gasoline.  Sewing  machine  oil,  for  example,  is  a 
light  oil,  but  it  would  cause  quick  trouble  in  a  Ford 
motor.  And  many  light  oils  are  really  not  service- 
able in  an  automobile.  They  vaporize  rapidly 
under  the  heat  of  service. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  from  your  lubricating 

oil— 

Full  power. 

A  minimum  of  carbon  deposit  on  piston  heads, 
spark  plugs  and  valve  seats. 
Lowest  operating  cost  per  mile  and  per  year. 

Let  us  see  how  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  meets 
these  requirements. 

Power.  The  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  has  been  proven 
through  repeated  actual  tests  to  be  scientifically  correct  for  Ford 
engines.  It  forms  a  correct  piston  seal.  Thus  it  assures  at  all 
times  full  and  abundant  power. 

Carbon.  The  slight  carbon  left  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
is  a  light,  dry  dust  which  is  blown  through  the  exhaust  by  the 
engine  action.  Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  are 
rarely  troubled  with  carbon  deposit  on  piston  heads,  spark  plugs 
or  valves. 

Economy.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  being  correct  in  body, 
does  not  work  freely  into  the  combustion  chambers.  The  result 
is  oil  economy.  Furnishing  a  correct  piston  seal,  it  insures  fulf 
power  from  the  fuel.    That  means  gasoline  economy. 

And  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  does  not  "break  down"  in  use. 
This  insures  constant  protection  to  the  moving  parts. 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer, 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  informa- 
tion, kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A. 

Specialists    in  the  manufacture  of  high  -  grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


=     Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburnh 
Kansas.  City,  Kan. 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


THE  greatest  advantage  the  tractor 
offers  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
do  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm 
quickly  and  thus  complete  it  at  the  pro- 
per season.  At  the  present  time  it  is  too 
dry  to  plow  on  most'  farms  in  Kansas. 
Only  for  a  very  short  period  following 
the  harvest  was  the  soil  in  condition  to 
plow.  Much  plowing  will  be  done  late 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions. 

The  tractor  to  date  has  not  displaced 
horses  to  the  extent  commonly  expected 
by  purchasers,  but  they  have  been  able 
to  do  more  timely  work  by  reason  of 
having  the  tractor.  A  money-making 
business-like  plan  would  be  to  keep 
more  good  horses,  fewer  poor  ones  and  a 
good  farm  tractor. 

The  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  a 
boy  can  successfully  operate  a  farm 
tractor.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  job 
which  only  a  proficient  operator  can 
handle  properly.  Experience  in  running 
stationary  engines  or  automobiles,  while 
of  some  value,  is  not  enough;  the  mere 
starting  of  the  motor,  changing  of 
gears,  and  stopping,  are  simple  matters, 
and  any  farmer  can  quickly  learn  to  do 
these,  but  the  important  thing  is  the 
ability  to  detect  trouble  the  minute  it 
begins  to  develop,  and  to  be  able  to 
remedy  it  promptly  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  run  along  until  an  expensive  delay 
results. 


Two  Types  of  Carbureters 

There  are  two  types  of  mixing  valves, 
or  carbureters,  in  common  use  on  en- 
gines, which  may  be  named  float  feed 
and  overflow  mixing  valves.  These 
names  are  good  because  they  indicate 
the  means  by  which  the  fuel  oil  is  kept 
constantly  at  the  level  of  the  needle 
valve. 

The  overflow  mixing  valve  is  supplied 
with  fuel  by  means  of  a  pump  and  has 
an  overflow  pipe  leading  back  to  the 
fuel  tank.  The  tank  is  thus  seen  to  be 
below  the  level  of  the  mixing  valve.  The 
pump  works  whenever  the  engine  is  in 
motion,  thus  keeping  a  continuous  flow 
of  fuel  oil  through  the  mixing  valve. 

The  float  feed  mixing  valve  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  by  gravity  or  pressure 
of  some  other  sort.  A  float  in  the  fuel 
chamber  of  the  mixing  valve  acts  as  a 
valve,  cutting  off  the  supply  when  the 
proper  level  is  reached.  Most  commer- 
cial carbureters  belong  to  this  class. 
There  are  also  mixing  valves  which  lift 
the  fuel  entirely  by  suction  and  hold  it 
at  the  desired  level  by  means  of  a  check 
valve.  These  can  be  placed  only  a 
short  distance  above  the  fuel  tank. — E. 
R.  Gross,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Oil  Farm  Machinery 

It  pays  to  use  plenty  of  lubricating 
oil  on  farm  machinery.  Where  the  oil 
or  axle  grease  is  used  sparingly  the. 
draft  or  load  of  the  machine  is  increased 
at  least  20  per  cent.  Because  of  its 
economy  hard  oil  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  ordinary  machine  oil 
wherever  possible.  The  hard  oil  will 
not  waste  as  easily  and  is  cheaper  than 
machine  oil. 

A  well  lubricated  machine  will  last 
longer  than  one  that  is  not  sufficiently 
well  oiled.  The  dust-proof  box  on  most 
axles  of  modern  farm  machinery  has 
done  much  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
machines  and  is  saving  the  lubricant. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  this  box 
well  oiled  or  it  will  wear  out. 

The  cost  of  repairing  machinery  is 
high,  but  the  time  that  is  lost  in  re- 
placing worn-out  pieces  may  mean  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  farmer. — 
D.  E.  Wiseman,  Assistant  in  Farm  Me- 
chanics, Kansas  Agricultural  College. 


Tractor  in  Hot  Weather 

Aside  from  the  question  of  dollars  and 
cents,  there  is  a  certain  moral  satisfac- 
tion in  the  use  of  power.  One  does  not 
hesitate  to  crowd  an  automobile  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  on  a  hot 
day,  yet  he  hates  to  urge  a  horse  to 
travel  more  than  four  or  five,  and  then 
he  must  rest  him  frequently  if  the  day 
is  extremely  hot. 

The  conditions  in  harvesting  are 
parallel. 

No  one  is  receiving  any  cruel  treat- 
ment if  the  tractor  runs  continuously. 
The  operator  of  the  engine  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  binder  are  comfortably 
seated  and  are  in  little  danger  of  becom- 
ing over-heated,  because  the  work  is  not 
especially  hard. 

With  horses,  the  condition  is  differ- 


ent. Jhe  driver  must  not  only  handle 
his  team,  but  handle  the  binder  as  well. 
He  must  urge  the  horses  continuously, 
even  though  they  are  warm  and  sweat- 
ing, and  he  knows  that  there  is  danger 
of  overheating  them.  Herein  lies  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tractor  outfit.  It  can 
be  crowded  without  feeling  that  some 
dumb  animal  is  being  abused. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
tractor  that  appeals  to  the  farmer  very 
strongly.  It  saves  his  horses.  —  Gas 
Power. 


Hauling  Wheat  in  Truck 

A  farmer  in  Barton  County  is  haul- 
ing his  wheat  to  Great  Bend  in  an  auto 
truck.  The  distance  is  sixteen  miles 
and  he  is  making  two  loads  a  day,  haul- 
ing as  much  as  could  be  hauled  in  six 
ordinary  wagon  loads.  One  load  brought 
$189.09,  the  price  being  $1.10  a  bushel. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  load  of  wheat 
ever  marketed  in  Great  Bend. 

In  many  places  it  is  reported  that 
wheat  hauling  is  being  delayed  because 
it  is  not  safe  to  risk  horses  at  heavy 
hauling  when  it  is  as  hot  as  it  has  been 
the  past  few  weeks. 

This  is  one  decided  advantage  engine 
power  has  over  horses.  Those  who  used 
tractors  for  harvesting  this  year  were 
able  to  work  steadily  all  day  and  in 
some  instances  all  night.  This  is  a  farm 
job  that  cannot  be  delayed.  The  more 
rapidly  it  can  be  rushed  through  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  the  better. 


To  Fix  Automobile  Push  Rods 

Push  rods  on  an  auto  engine,  after 
long  use,  become  worn  and  get  noisy. 

To  adjust  them,  you  will  generally 
find  two  nuts,  or  a  screw  and  lock  nut 
which  you  can  adjust  by  loosening  the 
lock  nut,  and  screw  the  pin  out  until 
you  have  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary business  card  between  the  two,  be- 
ing certain  that  the  push  rod  is  in  its 
lowest  position. 

If  no  such  adjustments  are  provided, 
you  will  either  have  to  draw  out  the 
valve  stem  or  take  a  rod  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  stem, 
drill  a  hole  in  the  end  the  size  of  the 
stem  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  then  cut  off  long  enough  to  leave 
a  small  cup  with  the  bottom  in,  then 
dress  with  a  file  until  you  get  the 
proper  clearance. — R.  A.  Bradley,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 


Farmers  Use  Automobiles 

When  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
began  buying  automobiles,  many  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  lamentation.  They 
saw,  or  thought  they  did,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  farmer.  He  was  upon 
the  toboggan  slide,  skating  swiftly  and 
surely  down  to  the  gates  of  financial 
perdition — to  hear  them,  tell  it.  It  was 
an  extravagance  too  pronounced,  too 
great,  too  stupendous  for  the  agricul- 
tural industry  to  survive,  and  the  pre- 
diction was  that  the  automobile-buying 
farmer  was  headed  straight  for  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  poor  house. 

This  imaginary  tale  of  woe  failed  to 
materialize.  The  farmer  did  not  bank- 
rupt; not  even  a  little  bit.  He  paid  for 
his  auto  and  went  right  straight  ahead 
with  his  affairs.  Incidentally  he  man- 
aged to  extract  more  fun  and  enjoyment 
from  life  than  he  had  known  were  in 
store  for  him,  and  all  because  of  that 
same  auto.  And  he  turned  it  to  busi- 
ness uses  as  well  as  pleasure  purposes. 
When  a  machine  broke  down  in  the  hay- 
ing or  harvesting  season,  the  auto  hus- 
tled the  repairs  from  the  nearest  town 
in  an  hour,  when,  under  the  old  order, 
it  would  have  taken  an  entire  day.  By 
means  of  the  auto,  the  farmer  and  his 
family  were  enabled  to  get  out  and  into 
touch  with  the  world  and  its  doings. 
They  visited  chautauquas,  fairs,  shows 
and  dozens  of  other  things  that  made 
them  better  men  and  women.  It  en- 
larged their  ideas  and  widened  their 
knowledge.  It  increased  their  interest 
in  the  things  that  make  life  worth  while. 
It  lifted  them  out  of  the  rut,  where  they 
had  been  grinding  along  for  years  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  gave  them  a  new 
zest  in  life.  And  along  with  it  all  the 
duties  and  labors  of  the  farm  went  for- 
ward a  hundred  times  better  because  of 
the  outings  and  vacations  from  the  grind 
of  toil. 


It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that 

the  farms  of  America  require  more  power 
than  is  employed  in  all  our  factories. 


August  19,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


There's  Money  in  it! 

Write  to  Us 

as  to  what  the  farmer 
is  telling  the  dealer  about 

OLD  BEN 

BIG  LUMP 

COAL 

For  Threshing  and 
Home  Use 

GET  THE  MONEY 

For  the  best  answer  $50.00 

For  the  second  best  answer  25.00 

For  the  third  best  answer  10.00 
For  the  next  25  best  answers  each  1.00 
All  answers  must  be  in 
before  October  1st,  1916 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Goal 

Send  answers  to 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION 

1119  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 


£]JS0RBINE 


STOPS 
{LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari- 
CoseVeins,  Varicosities,  heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
"Evidence**  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..211Temgie  St..SDrlnaneld.MlM. 

-K.  C.  PRAIRIE  DOG- 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  trail  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H  P.  Waukesha 
Motor— can  be  naed 
for  operating  other 
machinery :  2  speeds ; 
plows  at  2H  miles 
per  hoar  —  on  road 
work  5  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.  A  powerful 
sturdy,  endarinj?.  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 


TGsJIoway's  wonderful  book  ot  bargains:  describes 
"  f  and  prices  Galloway  Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders. Gasoline  Engines, Farm 
Tractors.   Saves  1-3  to  1-2  on  prices 
usually  asked.     Also  lists  and 
t  prices  farm  implements,  fenc- 
.'  ingr.  aato  supplies;  everything 
'  for  farm  and  household. 

SAVE  MONEY 
By   asking    for    this  260-page 
book  today.     A  postal  will  do. 
' 'First  edition    exhausted:  second 
'Ition  this  bargain  book  now  ready. 
WM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
'  Dept.  217  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Less  Gram  For  Beef  Making 

TO  MAKE  beef  production  profit- 
able under  present  conditions, 
greater  economy  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  feeds.  The  old  way 
of  relying  largely  on  grain  is  too  ex- 
pensive. Beef  cattle  must  be  made  to 
market  large  amounts  of  roughage. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker,  who  has  charge 
of  the  animal  nutrition  work  at  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  farm  at 
St.  Paul,  believes  that  even  in  that  state 
beef  production  can  be  made  profitable 
under  rational  systems  of  feeding.  Pro- 
fessor Haecker  has  for  nine  years  been 
experimenting  in  fattening  cattle  and  as 
a  result  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  important  point  in  increasing 
the  profits  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  nearly  half  and  increase  the 
amount  of  roughage.  His  conclusions 
are  applicable  to  Kansas  conditions.  This 
state  possesses  many  natural  advantages 
for  handling  beef  cattle  profitably. 

The  feeding  experiments  started  by 
Professor  Haecker  in  1907  dealt  with  184 
beef-bred  steers.  These  were  fed  in 
eight  different  groups  under  varying 
conditions.  In  every  case  the  steers  more 
than  paid  for  the  feed  given  them.  Steers 
that  were  stall  fed  all  their  lives  brought 
more  at  market  prices  than  their  feed 
cost.  Steers  run  on  pasture  for  two  sea- 
sons brought  from  $20  to  $25  more  than 
the  cost  of  feed. 

Mr.  Haecker  says  that  nearly  twice 
as  much  grain  is  given  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  beef  feeding  as  can  be  used. 
It  does  not  add  to  the  farmer's  bank 
account  to  overfeed  the  cattle  and  ex- 
pect the  hogs  to  dig  the  waste  out  of 
the  manure  pile.  Feeding  experiments 
•  commonly  used,  before  this,  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  of  grain  per  day  during 
the  fattening  period.  Mr.  Haecker  never 
succeeded  in  feeding  eleven  pounds.  To 
feed  a  steer  from  the  time  he  weighs 
100  pounds  until  he  weighs  1,200  pounds, 
according  to  the  tests,  requires  on  the 
average  the  following  amounts  of  feed : 
Grain,  2,288.2  pounds — consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 18  bushels  of  corn,  5J  bush- 
els of  barley,  9*  bushels  of  oats,  768 
pounds  of  bran,  645  pounds  of  oil  meal 
and  323  pounds  of  middlings;  2,800.5 
pounds  of  hay,  and  3,240.9  pounds  of 
silage. 

The  grain  cost  for  the  five  chief 
groups  of  steers  averaged  for  the  first 
year  $14.32  a  head  and  for  the  second 
year  $39.92,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$54.24  for  the  grain  feed  for  a  two-year- 
old  steer  finished  for  market. 

A  small  daily  gain  wras  found  to  be 
most  profitable.  A  gain  of  a  little  less 
than  two  pounds  a  day  was  kept  up  on 
these  steers.  It  gave  better  results  than 
heavy  gains  for  a  few  weeks  that  could 
not  be  maintained. 

The  cost  of  producing  additional  gains 
increases  as  the  cattle  become  heavier. 
The  tests  show  that  the  cost  of  feeding 
calves  to  a  weight  of  100  pounds  is 
about  10  cents  a  pound.  From  200  to 
300  pounds  the  feed  costs  4.9  cents  a 
pound.  A  pound  in  the  900  to  1.000- 
pound  period  costs  9.3  cents  and  in  the 
1.400  to  1,500-pound  period  it  costs  15.4 
cents. 

Heavy  grain  feeding  is  wasteful  and 
increases  the  cost  of  the  cattle  without 
making  the  product  any  bigger  or  any 
better.  The  problem  is  to  use  the  rough- 
age to  the  best  advantage  possible  and 
reduce  the  more  expensive  grains  to  a 
minimum. 


New  Four- Year-Old  Record 

Another  Holstein  record  has  been  sur- 
passed. Malcolm  H.  Gardner,  superin- 
tendent of  Advanced  Registry,  writes  as 
follows: 

"I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Queen 
Piebe  Mercedes  154610  has  broken  the 
record  for  fat  production  in  the  junior 
four-year  class  of  the  semi-official  yearly 
division,  by  producing  in  365  days,  30,- 
230.2  pounds  milk  containing  1,111.56 
pounds  fat.  She  freshened  at  the  age 
of  4  years,  4  months,  22  days.  Her  sire 
is  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  44931; 
her  dam  is  Queen  Piebe  of  Fairview 
71624.  She  was  bred  and  is  now  owned 
by  E.  C.  Schroeder,  Minnesota.  In  the 
junior  four-year  class  of  this  division 
she  displaces  Milanhurst  America  De  Kol 
143441,  whose  record,  strictly  official  for 
365  days,  is  26,433.4  pounds  milk  con- 
taining 985.08  pounds  fat. 

"If  computed  on  the  80  per  cent  basis, 
the  equivalent  butter  produced  by  Queen 
Piebe  Mercedes  would  amount  to  1,389.45 
pounds;  while  in  milk  production  she 
far  exceeds  any  other  cow  of  like  age." 


The  dairy  cow  must  have  green  forage 
or  other  succulence  at  all  times  if  she  is 
to  hold  up  in  her  milk  production.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  many  cows  to  drop 
in  their  milk  flow  during  hot,  dry 
weather,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by 
providing  something  to  take  the  place 
of  pasture. 


A  Silo  Will  Pay  For  Itself  This  Year 


BUY  A  SILO 


Five-Year 
Guarantee 


Your  Need  Was  Never 
Greater— Your  Oppor- 
tunity Never  So  Good ! 

If  you  will  sell  yourself  this  Perfection  Metal  Silo  we  will 
pay  you  the  same  commission  that  we  otherwise  would  have  to 
pay  a  traveling  representative. 

That's  a  proposition  worth  looking  into. 

Don't  let  your  corn  crop  be  an  utter  loss.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
its  feeding  value  can  be  saved  if  it  is  converted  into  silage. 
There  is  a  bunch  of  big  green  backs  burning  up  in  your  fields. 
Don't  let  them  go  to  waste.    Turn  loss  into  profit  by  getting  a 

PERFECTION 

METAL  SILO 

You  can  buy  it  today  at  a 
special  discount  price.  We  can 
ship  it  tomorrow  and  you  can 
start  filling  within  a  few  hours. 

No  delay  in  shipment — no 
trouble  to  erect. 

If  you  get  busy  now  you  can 
save  that  corn  crop. 

"We  will  save  you  money,  if 
you  order  promptly  and  will  give 
you  a  silo  that  will  save  you  15 
per  cent  to  18  per  cent  more  feed 
than  any  other  type. 

DON'T  DELAY— 

Get  Our  Special  Prices! 
New  Improvements. 

The  Perfection  Metal  Silo  in  ten 
years'  use  has  demonstrated  its 
superiority  in  strength,  durability 
and  convenience.  Made  of  copper- 
alloy  metal.  It  is  absolutely  air- 
tight and  by  actual  test  saves  more 
feed  than  any  other  type.  No  staves 
to  shrink — no  hoops  to  tighten. 
Crack  and  crumble  proof.  Easy  to 
erect — no  rivets — no  cutting  or  fit- 
ting. Rigid  reinforcements  around 
the  silo  every  30  inches;  vertical  re- 
inforcements every  90  inches.  Proof 
against  all  strains  and  big  pres- 
sure of  sweating  silage.  Abso- 
lutely rigid  against  WIND.  We  give 
paid-up  insurance  against  tornadoes 
and  cyclones.    Five  year  Guarantee. 

You  Need  A  Silo 

-Sell  It  to  YourseSf 

If  you  are  willing  to  sell  your- 
self, we  will  pay  you  the  sales- 
man's commission.  YOU  CAN  SAVE 
THAT  EXTRA  CHARGE  IP  YOU  ACT  AT  ONCE.  In  other  words,  we  will 
give  you  a  special  August  discount  from  our  price  list  equal  to  our  cost  of 
selling  through  traveling  men.  In  this  way  you  get  the  famous  Perfection 
silo  at  a  lower  price  than  we  have  ever  sold  it  before,  even  in  spite  of  the  ' 
advance  price  of  materials.  But  the  time  is  short.  Send  today  for  our 
special  discount  sheet. 

A  SILO  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS 

No  matter  how  many  or  how  few  head  of  stock  you  have,  we  can  furn- 
ish you  the  silo  you  need.  Perfection  Metal  Silos  are  made  in  sizes  from 
9  ft.  6V2  inches  inside  diameter  to  21  ft.  6  in.  The  "Perfection  Junior," 
built  for  the  farm  with  but  a  few  head  of  stock,  in  sizes  from  9  ft  6% 
inches  to  14  ft.  4  in.  "Silver  King  Silos"  (on  which  we  make  a  special 
price  while  they  last)  in  sizes  12  ft.  5  in.,  14  ft.  10  in.  and  17  ft.  3  in. 

Remember — The  Silo  Is  the  Only  Salvation  For  Your 
Corn  Crop  This  Year 

There  is  no  other  way  by  which  you  can  save  the  crop.  The  Perfection 
Metal  Silos  will  not  only  s"ve  a  larger  percentage  of  the  feed,  but  they 
are  the  easiest  to  erect,  the  most  convenient  to  use,  and  are  by  far  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Our  special  discount  (given  you  in  place  of 
a  commission  to  traveling  men)  puts  the  Perfection  within  reach  of 
every  farmer  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  DISCOUNTS 

The  Perfection  is  shipped  complete,  including  chute,  ladder,  swing- 
hinge,  air-tight  doors,  top-bracing  and  tools.  All  materials,  bolts,  cement 
for  the  joints,  paint — everything  but  the  foundation. 

USE  THIS   COUPON   OR   SEND  A  POSTAL  CARD.  mmmmm  —mm 

PERFECTION  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1002  Jefferson  Street.  Topeka,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  price  list  of  your  line  of  silos  and  SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT  to  men  who  sell  themselves. 

Name   

P.  O  

Rural  Route  or  Box  No  


10 


KANSAS  FARMER 


August  19,  1910 


Fills  Highest  Silo 

AN  International  ensilage  cutter,  Type  A, 
filled  a  Pennsylvania  silo  no  feet  high  and 
27  feet  in  diameter,  said  to  be  the  highest  silo  in  the 
world.  This  machine  has  tremendous  capacity.  It 
pours  a  stream  of  ensilage  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  to  25 
tons  an  hour,  cutting  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  may  be  desired. 
This  is  our  largest  cutter.  Type  B  cuts  12  to  16  tons;  Type  E,  10 
to  12  tons;  and  type  F,  3  to  6  tons  per  hour.  On  all  models 
knives  and  blower  are  attached  to  the  flywheel,  the  simplest 
arrangement  and  the  one  that  uses  the  least  power.  The  knives  can 
be  adjusted  to  absolute  accuracy,  and,  once  set,  are  held  firmly 
in  place.  Their  clean  shear  cut  begins  at  the  outer  edge,  throw- 
ing most  of  the  work  close  to  the  center,  where  the  power  is 
greatest.    No  power  is  wasted. 

International  ensilage  cutters  are  safe.  All  working  parts  are 
carefully  housed.  The  lever  that  starts,  stops,  and  reverses  the 
machine  is  so  placed  that  a  man  cannot  reach  his  hand  as  far 
forward  as  the  knives  without  stopping  the  machine. 

The  power  cost  is  low.  The  machine  will  fill  any  silo.  The 
operators  are  carefully  protected  from  injury.  Here  are  three 
good  reasons  for  seeing  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer's  place 
of  business,  or  writing  to  us  for  full  information. 

International  Hamster  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  S  A 

Champion    Deering     HcComick     Milwaukee    Otborne  Piano 


My  Wonderful  Motor  Mill 

zmNow  Ready!! 

m    m     It  Runs  Itself  ~ 


GREATEST  GRAIN  CLEANING  DEVICE 

rVpVi  InVpn  tf^fJ  ^°  matter  now  many  bushels  of  grain  you  have,  you 
L,vcs    luvciiicu  can  now  clean  and  grade  it  all  in  no  time — no  work 
o  botiier — just  pour  in  your  grain!     Clean  all  your  wheat  and  other  small 
'grains  (for  seed  and  for  market);  clean  all  your  grass  seed;  grade  your  seed  corn 
next  season — and  pocket  just  about  double  the  usuai  profit! 
Run*  l£«*=»lf  ^°  turning,  no  work — machine  runs  itself — has  complete  general 
Axuua  ltocll  purpose  one  and  a  half  horse 


power  gas  engine  and  power  equipment.  Cleans, 
( '  grades  and  separates,  all  at  one  operation,  any 
grain  or  grass  seed  on  your  arm. 

ure  Money  Maker*™ 

and  graded  seed — means  bigger  crops  and  better  qual- 
/ty.   You  can  clean  your  market  grain — top  price  is  the 
'  result — and  all  screenings  saved — no  getting  docked. 
P*v>aa  Tf-ial    I  am  willing  to  ship  my  Chatham 
*  1  1  1  1<li  Motor  Mill  on  a  wide-open  30  days' 

trial — no  money  down. 

Liberal  Credit — Low  Price  £°yuaafoa" 

lows:  first,  the  complete  motor  mill,  engine,  power  at- 
tachments, etc.;  second,  the  mill  and  power  attachments 
f  only  where  you  own  an  engine;  third,  the  regular  hand- 
power  Chatham  Mill  which  runs  as  smooth  and  easy  as  a 
bicycle.  My  terms  are  cash  or  credit.  My  prices  away  down. 
«W«*Ua  Ps\cf*»l  for  ™y  grand  free  Book  on  How  to 
VV  rile  rusidl  ican  and  Grade  Grain— and  all  about 
my  line  of  Motor  Mills,  Hand-Power  Mills,  etc. 
Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  AR2,  Detroit,  Kansas  City.  Mpls. 


s  FREE  TRIAL 


National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 

I  jsefl"  FflrpvPI'  Test  of  years  has  proven  the  strongly  re-in- 
ta31  ■  forced  Tile   Silo   to   be   the   most  permanent, 

efficient  and  economical  Silo  In  use.  Cheapest  to  Install.  Freedom 
from  Trouble.  No  repairing  or  upkeep.  No  painting.  No  blowing  in 
or  blowing  down.    No  cracking.    No  rusting  or  rotting.    No  freezing. 

Write  today  for  information — prices. 
Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to  us.     You  will  get  the  information  by 
return  mail.     Get  started  on  your  silo  NOW.     Prices:     12x30,  $169; 


'(«■  ""AVaVoiViV 
i'A  -  •■•■■■•V,,<i 

'SkfAvaJSfii 


14x30,  $198;  16x35,  $224  ;  18x35,  $242;  20x40,  $313. 


National  Tile  Silo  Company 


511  R.  A.  LONG  BLOG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


I  expect  to  build  a  silo  about. 


.tons  capacity  feet 


in  diameter  by  feet  In  height,  about  the  month  of. 

Please  send  me  information  and  prices. 


NAME   ADDRESS. 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 


Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,    cane,    k  a  f  i  r 
corn    or  anything 
anted  in  rows. 


Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 
use.  Fully 


protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


RIDE  A  HINTSCHE 

and  have  the  best,  bicycle  that 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  loi 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  is 
full  of  interesting  information.  ~ 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory to  you  eaves  money  and  every 
Hlntsche  Bicycle  Is  a  new  model. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection. 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  i 
Write  Today.   We  do  not  sell  second-! 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 

Dept.     'A     Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Kansas  Farmer 


Dairy  Club 

E  HAD  something  to  say  in  a  re- 
cent issue  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  producing  clean  milk. 
The  use  of  a  pail  with  a  covered  top  is 
a  great  aid  in  keeping  milk  clean.  The 
greatest  source  of  danger  to  milk  is 
while  it  is  being  drawn  from  the  cow  and 
while  it  is  being  handled  till  co'-'-d. 
Since  this  is  the  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  covered  milk  pail  is*a  factor  in  re- 
ducing danger. 

By  a  covered  top  pail  is  meant  a  milk 
pail  so  constructed  that  it  has  only  a 
small  opening  in  the  top,  the  rest  of  the 
top  being  covered  with  metal  of  which 
the  pail  is  made. 

The  object  of  such  a  pail  is  to  pre- 
vent dirt  and  hair  from  falling  into  the 
milk.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  This  is  surely  one  place  where 
the  saying  holds  true".  Dirt  and  hair 
mean  bacteria  in  the  milk,  and  bacteria 
cannot  be  strained  or  filtered  out.  Bac- 
teria are  always  more  or  less  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  all 
milk  products.  This  means  a  lower  price 
for  the  milk,  and  eventually  a  lower 
price  for  the  milk  products.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Dirty,  bacteria-laden  milk  prod- 
ucts oftentimes  are  quite  injurious  to 
health,  and  especially  the  health  of  the 
children. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  milker  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
milk  is  clean  or  dirty,  but  under  average 
conditions  a  covered  milk  pail  with  an 
opening  six  inches  in  diameter  stands 
only  one  chance  in  four  of  catching  hairs 
or  other  foreign  material  that  a  pail 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  would.  In 
other  words,  a  pail  with  a  six-inch  diam- 
eter will  catch  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  dirt  and  hair  as  a  pail  with  a 
twelve-inch  diameter. 


Shortsighted  Bankers 

I  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
cashier  of  our  bank  to  borrow  the 
money  needed  to  buy  a  cow  and  take 
part  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club, 
but  I  just  heard  today  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  said  they  did  not  want 
to  begin  loaning  money  to  boys  for  such 
purposes.  Cows  are  hard  to  get  out  here, 
but  even  if  I  could  find  a  cow,  I  could 
not  buy  her,  as  I  have  no  money. — 
G.  R.  C. 

Editor's  Note. — This  boy  writes  from 
a  Western  Kansas  county  where  there 
should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  dairying  done.  It  would  mean  more 
money  for  everyone,  the  banks  included. 
The  boy  may  not  have  any  money  now, 
but  he  will  have  some  day,  and  when  he 
is  establishing  his  banking  connections 
he  will  probably  remember  how  the 
directors  of  this  bank  ignored  him  when 
as  a  boy  he  was  trying  to  get  a  start. 


Remedy  for  Scours 

A  Pottawatomie  County  reader  offers 
his  remedy  for  calf  scours.  He  puts  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  Hour  in  a  pail 
and  stirs  it  up  with  water,  then  puts  in 
the  feed  of  milk.  He  says  he  has  never 
known  this  remedy  to  fail. 


Cow  Making  Good  Record 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  send  you  a  pic- 
ture of  my  cow,  "Daisy,"  and  her  calf 
before,  and  also  write  something  about 
the  contest.  But  the  hot  weather  and 
the  busy  season  on  our  farm  did  not 
make  one  feel  much  like  writing.  Then 
the  flies  and  hot  weather  cut  down  the 
milk  flow  so  much  that  I  felt  discour- 
aged. When  Daisy  had  been  fresh  three 
weeks  we  took  a  picture  of  her,  but 
when  father  discovered  that  it  showed 
two  broken  window  panes  that  had  not 
been  fixed,  he  would  not  let  me  send 
the  picture.  After  the  panes  of  glass 
were  put  in  we  took  some  more  pictures. 

The  calf  is  a  bull.  He  is  large  and 
well  marked. 

My  sister,  my  two  brothers  and  my- 
self have  a  cow  that  was  given  to  us  as 
a  calf  by  papa.  She  has  one  yearling 
heifer  and  now  has  a  heifer  calf.  She 
is  a  grade  Holstein  and  produces  fine 
calves,  but  up  to  now  she  has  not  given 
as  much  milk  as  we  expected.  We  are 
hoping  she  will  do  much  better  this  time. 

In  June  my  contest  cow.  Daisy,  gave 
over  seventy  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 
the  first  week,  but  she  would  not  eat 
much  grain  and  her  record  went  down. 
It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  it  back  again. 

During  June  and  July  I  fed  her  a 
mixture  of  one  part  bran  and  two  parts 
corn  chop.  She  will  not  eat  a  grain  ra- 
tion having  any  cottonseed  meal  in  it. 
Can  you  give  me  a  reason  for  that  ? 

She  has  shade  and  all  the  water  she 
wants. 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  our  house 
and  barns  also,  and  will  send  the  milk 
and  feed  records  soon. — Rudolf  Exxs, 
Harvey  County. 

Some  cows  do  not  like  cottonseed  meal 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  it.  Lin- 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — 1%,  3  and  6  ml. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  W.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  idea  for  ai 

perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  ot  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2*6' s,  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  tew  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  set  tuU  instructions  and 


Blue  Print  MCC  <^S. 

PLANS  1  HlL  'jg-pa 


C 


It  will  mix  2%  cu.  ft.  at  a  "batch,  ^ 
has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.  t>. 
•ngine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine—and  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  % 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plant 
will  coma  it  onct.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bai  2450,  Nehawka,  Neb. 


MixYour  Own  Concrete 


"Sil- 
verize 
Your  Silage' 

for  Better  Stock  Profits 

Silver-cut  silage  is  "different."  Cat 
yours  the  "Silver"  way.  Make  it  mold- 
proof .  Packs  air-tight— fermentsproperly- 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  World-record 
animals  eat  Silverized  silage.    Ask  for  book, 
on  Silverized  Silage — convincing  proof. 
"Ohio"  features— beater  feed,  spring-proof  knives, 
friction  reverse,  direct  drive.  The  leader  every- 
where. Seven  sizes.  40  to  300  tons  a  day— 4 
horse-power  gas  to  big  tractors. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

352  Broadway 
Salem  »  Ohio 

Ask  for  catalog  and 
special  printed  matter 


Do  not  buy  a  grain  elevator 
until  you  know  all  about 
the  "CAMP"  Hydraulio 
Dump .  It '  s  d  iff erent  from 
all  others.  Does  the  work 
cheaper,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter New  principle— it  will 
appeal  to  you  in  every 
way.  Write  doday  for 
Free  crib  plans  and  Free  ^^"1  rnfT 

cauiog-  cms^CAZs 

CAMP  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY, 

WASHINGTON,  ILL.  DEPT.  E  12 


UA4UA0  CURED  OR 

^uneaves  money  back 

Balrd's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cure,  heaves  or  your  money  Is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
In  animal's  feed  and  keep  it  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla- 


FREE 


The  liveliest  little 
Engine  Book  ever 
published.   Tells  the 
principlesof  good  en- 
pine  construction  so  plain  and  so  in- 
teresting that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.   Write  today. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1602  Oakland  A  v*. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1602  EmpireBldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


i 


Sweep  Fled  ,  , 

Crlndir.      I  $1  f  Steel  Wind  Hill., 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.   It  will , 
[pay  you  to  in- 1 
vestigate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  1 
'price  lisU  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


A  •0-TON 

Erected  One  Day. 
Thousands  in  use.  Wj  Round  Wood  StaTp. 

Fully  Guaranteed.      BOIVJTA  FARM.  RAYMORE.  M0. 


$75 


August  19,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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TULSA  SILOS 

FOR  YOUR  BURNING  CORN 

You  can  get  them  "quick"  from 
any  live  lumber  dealer  or  direct 
from  Kansas  City. 

The  "BEST  SILO" 

for  the 
"LEAST  MONEY" 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Lib- 
eral commissions  and  good  terri- 
tory. 

TULSA  SILO  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


THE  CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

The  one  cutter  that  has  made  good  In  the 
Southwest.  A  size  for  every  need,  Cuts  3 
to  25  tons  per  hour.  Inward  shear,  closed 
elbow,  low  feeder  table,  sharp  knives,  less 
power — spells  CLIMAX.  Combination  price 
on  Climax  "F,"  6  tons  per  hour, 
7  h.  p.  gas  engine,  50-foot  belt, 
$219.00.  Complete  stock  on* 
hand  ALWAYS.  Write  today 
for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
210  Traders  Bldg., 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

HARDIEST  and  most  productive  Russian  varieties, 
consisting  of  Malakoff,  most  recent  importation  Tur- 
key Red  and  Kharkov,  all  extremely  hardy — hardy  as 
Bye — have  withstood  temperatures  of  40  degrees  below 
zero  and  made  yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre.  In  soft 
varieties  we  have  the  Minnesota  Red  Cross  and  Fultz, 
two  of  the  hardiest  and  heaviest  yielding  beardless 
varieties  in  existence.  Also  Winter  White  Rye — all 
kinds  of  Grasses,  Clovers,  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Samples  and  descriptive  price  list  mailed 
FREE  on  request.  Write  today.  Address 
RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Box  126,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Free  Catalog  i? colors  e*plaln8 

o  bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  sraod  wheels  to  St 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  ElmSt.,Qgi(!Ct,m.' 

INVENTIONS  WANTED 

Tour  ideas  may  bring  wealth.  Send  sketch  for  free  ad- 
vice. Patents  secured  through  our  Credit  System  adver- 
tised free  in  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine.  Book  free. 
WATERS  CO..  4517  Warder  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  60-TON  SILQ 

Thousands  In  use.  Round  Wood  Stave. 

Fully  Guaranteed.      BONITA  FARM,  RAYMORE,  MO. 


$75 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLER 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Center  of  business  on   Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50 
.    Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.00  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

1,00  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
!  „.        All     Absolutely  Quiet 
1  Two  Floors — Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
'  Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


RIGHT 
SIZE 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  thto  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  It  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.60  or  a 
tnree  years'  subscription  at  $2.26.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TO  PER  A.  KANSAS 


seed  oil  meal  can  be  used  in  its  place 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  like  it.  The  past 
year  it  has  been  as  cheap  as  or  cheaper 
than  cottonseed  meal.  Try  putting  a  lit- 
tle linseed  oil  meal  in  your  ration. 

Flies  and  Milk  Production 

A  decrease  in  milk  production  is  to  be 
expected  during  the  hot  summer  season. 
This  is  one  good  reason  why  cows  should 
be  so  bred  as  to  have  the  dry  period 
come  when  conditions  for  milk  produc- 
tion are  poorest.  Dry  pastures,  insuffi- 
cient water  and  improper  feeding  meth- 
ods always  cut  down  the  milk  flow  in 
hot  weather. 

Flies  are  held  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease in  milk  flow  by  many,  and  they 
do  greatly  annoy  cattle,  but  they  are 
not  the  sole  cause  of  falling  off  in  milk. 
We  agree  with  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed  of  the 
agricultural  college  that  lack  of  proper 
feed  is  the  big  factor  in  lowering  milk 
production  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

"We  have  received  many  letters  ask- 
ing for  our  recipe  for  fly  repellant,"  says 
Professor  Eeed.  "Just  the  other  day  a 
farmer  wrote  in  for  the  formula  for  a 
repellant  to  use  on  his  herd  because  of 
a  falling  off  in  milk  flow,  which  he  at- 
tributes to  flies.  Those  cows  didn't  need 
anything  but  plenty  of  feed.  If  that 
man  would  pay  more  attention  to  feed- 
ing his  cows  and  less  attention  to  flies, 
he  would  see  the  difference  between  a 
well  fed  cow  plus  flies  and  a  poorly  fed 
cow  minus  flies.  The  difference  would 
soon  show  up  in  the  milk  sheet  if  he 
has  one." 

Fly  repellants  give  the  animals  relief 
and  indirectly  help  in  keeping  up  the 
milk  flow.  The  following  repellant  has 
been  used  at  the  college  animal  hus- 
bandry barn  for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  very  effective:  Dissolve  two  cakes  of 
laundry  soap  in  warm  water.  To  this 
add  and  thoroughly  mix  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  resin,  one-half  pint  of  fish 
oil  and  enough  water  to  make  three  gal- 
lons, heating  the  mixture  until  the  resin 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  one-half  pint  of 
kerosene  oil  when  ready  to  use  and  ap- 
ply with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  Half 
a  pint  should  be  used  at  an  application. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  about  three 
applications  a  week  before  the  hair  be- 
comes coated  with  resin. 


Dickinson  County  Cow  Report 

Records    of   cows    in   the  Dickinson 

County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 
produced  more  than  forty  pounds  of 
butter  during  the  month  ending  June  30, 

1916.  "H"  stands  for  Holstein;  "S.  H." 
for  Shorthorn;  "Her."  for  Hereford;  "J" 
for  Jersey. 

Per  Pounds 

Cent  Butter 

Pounds       of  80% 

Owner —                      Milk  Fat  Fat 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,248        3.3  51.5 

George  Lenhert,  H            819        4.4  45.0 

George  Lenhert,  H            927        3.8  44.0 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,200        3.0  45.0 

George  Lenhert,  H  1,011        3.4  43.3 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,200        3.6  54.0 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,029        3.26  41.9 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,161  3.56  51.6 

George  Lenhert,  H          1,569        3.16  62.2 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,122  3.1  43.5 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H               1,089  3.0  40.8 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,140  3.6  51.2 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,428  2.9  52.8 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H                  855  3.8  40.6 

A.  B.  Wilcox,  H  1,266  2.8  44.2 

A.  H.  Diehl,  H                 1,245  3.8  59.1 

A.  H.  Diehl.  S.H                 798  4.4  43.7 

Samuel   Mitch,   Her....    801         4.4  44.0 

Samuel   Mitch.   Her            969  4.2  .  50.9 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H         1.140  3.2  45.6 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H            894  3.6  40.3 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H....  1,089  3.6  49.0 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H....    975  3.6  43.9 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H            951  3.8  45.1 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H            771  4.6  44.6 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  J             726  5.6  50.7 

Dr.  S.  Nichols,  H  1,095  3.1  42.5 

Dr.  S.  Nichols,  H  1,122  3.2  44.9 

Dr.  S.  Nichols,  H            1,068  4.0  53.4 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  J..    840  4.3  45.1 

Dr.  E.  N.  Farnham,  H.    873  3.8  41.4 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H  1,050  3.9  51.3 

L.  U.  Hoffman,  H              906  3.6  40.7 

L.  U.  Hoffman,  H           1,044  3.1  ,40.4 

L.  U.  Hoffman,  H              861  3.8  40.8 

J.  A.  Weishar,  H                954  3.4  40.5 

William  Hause,  H              879  4.0  44.0 

William  Hause,  S.H. ...    864  3.9  42.0 

William  Hause,  H  1,221  3.4  51.9 

William  Hause,  S.H           900  4.1  46.1 

William  Hause,  J              750  4.9  46.0 

William  Hause,  S.H. ...    807  4.1  41.4 

William  Hause,  S.H           771  4.4  42.4 

William  Hause,  S.H  1,038  3.6  46.6 

William  Hause,  S.H          903  3.9  44.0 

Ira  Zercher,  H                  837  4.5  47.1 

Ira  Zercher,   H  1,101  3.6  49.5 

Ira  Zercher,  H                  960  5.3  63.6 

L.  L.  Engle,  S.H                 882  4.6  50.8 

L.  L.  Engle,  S.H  1,215  3.7  56.2 

H.  S.  Engle,  H                    906  4.2  47.5 

H.  S.  Engle,  H  1,017  4.4  55.9 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,095  3.6  49.3 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,320  3.5  57.8 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,443  3.1  65.9 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,080  3.6  48.7 

Joe  Pryor,  H                       768  5.7  64.8 

Joe  Pryor,  H                      954  3.8  45.4 

Ralph  Sterling,  J               909  4.2  47.8 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              768  4.8  46.1 

Ralph  Sterling,  J               696  4.6  40.0 

Ralph  Sterling,  J              705  4.6  40.5 

Ralph  Sterling,  J  1,326  3.9  63.5 

John  Collins,  H  1,101  3.4  46.7 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,725  4.1  88.4 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,266  3.8  60.1 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,413  3.6  63.6 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  735  4.7  43.1 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  825  4.2  43.4 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  813  4.1  41.6 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  816  4.2  42.9 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,260  2.88  45.4 

Don't  let  anyone  move  the  cows  faster 

than  a  comfortable  walk  on  the  way  to 
Or  from  the  pasture. 


tUMAT 


Stands 
Climate  Best 


T! 


IHE  map  shows  you  the  climate  in  which 
you  live — how  damp  or  how  dry  it  is. 
Paint,  to  last,  must  fit  the  particular 
climate  where  it  is  to  be  used.  You  can  be 
assured  of  paint  success  only  by  using  paints 
that  have  been  tested  and  made  to  resist 
climatic  conditions. 


Lincoln 

Climatic  Paints 

are  made  by  four  different  formulas,  each  scientifically  adapted 
to  one  of  the  four  climatic  divisions  of  the  United  States: 
These  divisions  are  shown  on  the  map  below. 
Damp  climate*  are  marked  No.  1.    Medium  climates  are  marked 
No.  2.  Dry  climates  No.  3,  and  very  dry  or  arid  climate*  No.  4. 

The  right  paint  for  each  climate  Is  marked  on  the  can  In 
the  same  symbol.  Thousands  o£  paint  users  will  tell  you  that 
Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  has  no  equal  for  durability— that  it  is  the 
only  paint  that  can  give  satisfaction  because  it's  the  only  paint 
made  especially  for  this  climate. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Lincoln"  Paints.  The  name  "Lincoln" 
on  paint  for  any  surface,  new  or  old,  indoors  or  outdoors,  as- 
sures you  the  greatest  possible  paint  economy  and  satisfaction. 

Home  Painting  Books  Free 

Write  for  our  paint  books— books  telling  about  "Home  Pointing  Jobs"— 
end  how  paints  are  adjusted  to  climatic  conditions. 

LINCOLN  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO. 
ept.85  Lincoln.  Nebraska 

Factories:    Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Dallas,  Tex. 


Explanation 
of  Map 

Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate 

Triangle —No.  1     80  &  over  Damp 

Square   —No.  2     65  to  76  Medium 

Circle     —No.  3     60  to  60  Dry 

Cross     —No.  4     Under  60  Very  Dry 


Iwlll  i 


Copyright  1910 
|  Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Company 


Don't  Delay  buying  a 


SEPARATOR 

a  single  day  longer 


IE  YOU  ARE  SELLING  CREAM 
or  making  butter  and  have  no 
separator  or  are  using  an  in- 
ferior machine,  you  are  wasting 
cream  every  day  you  delay  the 
purchase  of  a  De  Laval. 

THERE  CAN  BE  ONLY  TWO 
real  reasons  for  putting  off  buy- 
ing a  De  Laval;  either  you  do 
not  really  appreciate  how  great 
your  loss  in  dollars  and  cents 
actually  is  or  else  you  do  not 
believe  the  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator will  make  the  savings 
claimed  for  it. 

IN  EITHER  CASE  THERE  IS 
one  conclusive  answer :  "Let  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  set  up  a 


machine  for  you  on  your  own 
place  and  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 
what  the  De  Laval  will  do." 
YOU  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  RISK 
and  more  than  a  million  other 
cow  owners  who  have  made  this 
test  have  found  they  had  much 
to  gain. 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  WAIT 
till  next  spring  or  even  for  an- 
other month.  Let  the  De  Laval 
start  saving  cream  for  you 
RIGHT  NOW  and  it  will  earn 
its  cost  by  spring. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
agent  at  ONCE  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for 
any  desired  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 

165  Broadway,  New  York         29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Dmble.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas» 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel' 
Pull  k  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
toted.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Term*.  Size* 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  Nd 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
561  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAf 


T.  S.  H. 

A  Remedy  for  Sick  Hogs  and  Poult  r v. 

A  worm  destroyer  and  general  tonic  for 
hogs.  Used  in  roup,  limberneck,  white  diar- 
rhea and  other  diseases  peculiar  among 
poultry.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Testimonials  from  many  users  on  applica- 
tion.     Price,    $1.00    per    bottle,  postpaid. 
Enough  for  30  hogs  or  3,000  chickens. 
OLEPHEX  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Wamego.  Kan. 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


August  19,  19  If, 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAL  IN  A,  KANSAS 


"The  School  That  Secures  Positions" 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.75  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President,  ERNST  E.  PIHLBLAD,  LINDSBORG.  KANSAS 


WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


KANSAS  CITY       D  U    A    D   tkM    A  V        710  w7and0tte  St- 

COLLEGE  OF  ITI  #%  w    ■        Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  experienced  teachers  and  practical  druggists,  physicians  and 

Write  for  catalog. 


chemists. 

The  THIRTY-SECOND  SESSION  opens  September  20.  1916. 


WANTED  MEN! 

TO*  300 

^A^QNTML 

—  Demand  for  capable  \ 

automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
sopply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers.  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

9SO  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  MoBt  complete  instruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  160 
Coons  In  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.   Write  today  for  oar  big  Book 
•nd  $50  Fro.  Scholarahlp  Cartiflcat*. 
RANE'S  AUT0M0B11E  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Mrgeet  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 
jl 095  lociut  St. .  Kama  Clly,  Mo. 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


lOth  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

61  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium,  zi  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools' 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KAS. 


A  Ransomerian  Training  Will  Make  Ten 


INDEPENDENT 


and  at  you  to  hold  any  high-salaried  position 
Id  business.  If  you  are  tied  to  a  small-pay  job.  I 
can  make  yon  FREE,  ahle  to  earn  a  bigger  salary 
anywhere  yon  go  and  I'll  help  you  pay  your  way 
while  learning.  Write  me  today.  C  W.  Ranson.pros. 
RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  8CHOOL, 
(S32B  Grand  Ave.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo, 


With  our  regular  course  in  Morse  Telejr- 
raphy  and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed ;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  ¥,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

raphers  Make  $55  to  $165  J£ 

Tou  pan  learn  quickly  and  cheaply 
and    earn    board    while  learning. 
Graduate    Into    a    paying  Job. 
Write  for  catalog. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 

Desk  F,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Learn 

FROM  AN 
EXPERT. 
A  MASTER 

OF  THE 

GAME 
TRAIN  YOU 


Learn 

FROM  ONE 
WHO  HAS 

BEEN 
TEACHING 
SUCCESSFULLY 
SINCE  1901 


$75  TO  $500  PER  MONTH 

Demand  for  trained  men  as  chauffeurs, 
taxicab  and  truck  drivers,  auto  repairers 
and  tractor  experts  exceeds  the  supply. 
Steady,  pleasant,  profitable  work  all  the 
time.    Latest  issue  of  the 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTOR  FREE 
— an  Auto  and  Tractor  journal — tells  all 
about  gas  engine  principles;  how  to  run 
an  automobile, 
etc.    Fully  illus- 
trated—  very  in- 
teresting and  in- 
structive. 
An  Early  Start 
to  Learn  Means 
an  Early  Start 

to  Earn.   

WRITE  CLIFF'HOGAN  TODAY 
(K.  C. 's  First  Auto  Mechanic) 
PRESIDENT  KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 
2300  Grand.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


LAWRENCE. 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 


11 
Offers  best  advantages.  Oldest  in  Kansas, 
large  enrollment  and  fine  equipment.  De- 
mand for  graduates  greater  than  we  can 
annnlv.  Courses:  Bookkeeping, 
HHHBI  Shorthand,  Civil  Service.  Our 
HHH|  students  succeed  because  they  go  to 
jalL..  the  em  ployer  trained  for  real  work . 

jH      Write  for  Catalog  "D"  to  the 
BHte»fc»-aM   school  with  a  spirit  of  true  help- 
, ,:- JH   fulness  and  friendship. 
HjkH      LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
Lawrence,  Kansas 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
814  Grand,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ART 


OTTAWA 


TOPEKA   BARBER   COLLEGE,    the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"Dinah,"  inquired  her  mistress,  sus- 
piciously, "did  you  wash  this  fish  care- 
fully before  you  baked  it?" 

"Law  ma'am!"  said  Dinah.  "Wot's 
the  use  of  washin'  er  fish  dat's  lived  all 
his  life  in  de  watah?" 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  tke^^Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


The  task  before  us,  which  is  to  co- 
endure  with  our  existence,  is  rather  one 
of  microscopic  fineness  and  the  heroism 
required  is  that  of  patience.  —  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 


Several  Leavenworth  County  women 
who  were  present  at  a  canning  demon- 
stration given  in  the  Lansing  neighbor- 
hood by  County  Agent  Ross  last  sum- 
mer have  been  successful  in  canning 
beans  and  corn  for  the  first  time,  not  a 
single  jar  of  the  vegetables  being  lost. 
This  spring  they  have  planned  their 
gardens  especially  for  the  canning  work. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  3,156 
homes  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
states  which  show  that  275,856  quarts  of 
fruits  and  270,659  quarts  of  vegetables 
were  canned  during  the  season  of  1915. 
The  canning  was  done  by  adults  who  re- 
quested the  home  canning  instructions 
furnished  by  the  department  to  club 
members. 


Mold  on  Canned  Goods 

Mold  may  develop  on  canned  goods — 

(1)  If  the  seal  is  defective. 

(2)  If,  after  sterilizing,  tops  are  re- 
moved from  jars  to  replace  rubber  ring. 
Jars  should  be  returned  to  the  canner  for 
at  least  five  minutes  when  this  is  done. 

(3)  If  jars  are  kept  in  a  damp  place 
where  the  rubbers  may  decompose,  mold 
may  enter  through  these  decomposed 
rubbers. 


Good  Kitchenware  Pays 

It  is  not  economy  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est kitchenware  though  in  the  beginning 
it  may  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  better  ware.  Pans,  kettles,  frying 
pans,  and  the  tea  and  coffee  pot  are 
used  hard,  and  these  utensils  made  of 
the  better  materials  will  outwear  many 
of  the  poorer  ones. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  buy  a  whole 
outfit,  but  by  getting  a  piece  at  a  time 
when  the  set  is  complete  it  will  stand 
for  a  permanent  investment  and  if  given 
good  care  re-stocking  should  not  be  nec- 
essary for  many  years. 

Syrup  Density  Table 

To  enable  canning-club  members  to 
prepare  syrup  of  any  desired  density  the 
federal  department  of  agriculture 
through  the  Office  of  Extension  Work, 
furnishes  the  following  table.  No  al- 
lowance has  been  made  in  the  table  for 
evaporation. 
Percentage  (or  degrees) 

of  density.  Sugar.  Water. 

12  per  cent   1*  5$ 

15  per  cent   3  8$ 

18  per  cent   4*         10 J 

24  per  cent   6  9*. 

28  per  cent   7  9 

35  per  cent   7  6  J 

40  per  cent   2  14 

50  per  cent   1  i 

60  per  cent   6  2 

64  per  cent   16  4} 

Club  Buys  Co-operatively 

Mrs.  Nellie  Snyder,  from  the  States 
Relation  Service,  spent  three  days  in 
June  giving  demonstrations  to  canning 
clubs  in  Leavenworth  County.  In  spite 
of  heavy  rain  and  muddy  roads,  the  first 
day  there  were  fifty  present  at  the  dem- 
onstration, and  questions  were  asked 
from  the  moment  Mrs.  Snyder  started 
work  until  she  left  in  the  evening  after 
5  o'clock.  Her  work,  which  was  of  the 
highest  character  and  intensely  practical, 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among 
the  club  members,  and  will  be  a  decided 
help  to  the  Mother-Daughter  and  can- 
ning club  work  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Snyder  stated  that  the  Olenwood 
club  is  the  largest  club  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  club  she  has 
found  in  the  United  States  ordering  a 
uniform  jar  for  exhibition  purposes  and 
ordering  the  same  make  of  rubber  for 
each  member.  By  clubbing  their  orders 
the  members  obtain  superior  materials 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  makes  can  be 
secured  at  retail.  The  Glenwood  ladies 
have,  also  combined  their  orders  for 
sugar,  which  they  will  get  at  wholesale 
prices. 

The  Invalid's  Tray 

Each  bit  of  nourishment  offered  the 
sick    should    be    served  attractively. 


Usually  the  appetite  needs  coaxing  at 
such  times,  and  well  cooked  food  well 
served  will  stimulate  it. 

If  there  is  a  particularly  dainty  piece 
of  china  among  the  dishes,  let  it  be 
used,  also  the  prettiest  spoons  and  knife 
and  fork,  and  see  that  the  silver  is 
bright  and  shining. 

The  tray  should  be  one  that  can  bo 
easily  cleaned  and  should  be  light  in 
weight  and  in  color,  if  possible.  If  there 
is  not  a  tray  cloth  among  the  linens,  a 
clean  white  napkin  neatly  folded  will 
make  an  attractive  covering  for  the 
tray. 

Perhaps  a  change  of  dishes  or  silver 
will  add  interest  to  the  invalid's  meal. 

And  don't  forget  to  add  a  flower  or  a 
sprig  of  green  to  the  tray.  Flowers 
always  have  a  message  of  their  own  and 
will  be  doubly  appreciated  when  the 
meal  is  aaten  alone  and  amid  unusual 
surroundings  as  is  the  case  in  the  sick 
room.  Just  one  pansy,  a  mint  leaf,  or 
a  clover  blossom  and  leaf  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and  will  in  fact  be  daintier 
than  many  of  the  more  pretentious 
flowers. 

All  these  things  affect  the  appetite 
favorably,  and  the  satisfaction  felt  by 
those  waiting  upon  the  invalid,  when 
their  efforts  result  in  creating  a  desire 
for  food,  will  far  more  than  offset  the 
little  extra  work. 


Many  Uses  for  Honey 

Bee  and  honey  enthusiasts  have  long 
made  wonderful  claims  for  honey  as 
food  and  especially  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar.  In  the  face  of  the  present  ex- 
tremely high  price  asked  for  sugar,  a 
study  of  the  uses  of  honey  and  its  com- 
parison with  cane  sugar  as  to  food 
value,  might  result  in  making  possible 
a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  used. 

A  comparatively  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  653 — and 
which  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations,  gives  some  very  help- 
ful facts  regarding  honey  and  its  uses. 
As  is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  all 
federal  bulletins,  the  subject  is  treated 
fairly.  The  careful  study  was  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  determining  the  real 
value  of  honey  in  the  diet  and  the  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  the  bulletin  are 
conservative  and  will  be  helpful  to  those 
searching  for  reliable  information  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  honey  can  take  the 
place  of  sugar. 

The  bulletin  states  the  following  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  use  of 
honey  and  sugar  in  cooking: 

"The  fact  that  honey  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sugar  and  water  and  is  slightly 
acid,  suggests  that  it  is  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  molasses  in  cookery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  used  in  the 
place  of  molasses  in  all  forms  of  breads, 
muffins,  and  cakes,  and  makes  a  more 
delicately  flavored  product.  It  contains 
less  acid  than  molasses,  however,  and  so 
requires  less  soda  when  it  is  substituted 
for  molasses  in  recipes  which  do  not  in- 
clude sour  milk  or  other  acid,  and  the 
cook  must  be  careful  about  the  amount 
of  soda  used.  Many  trials  were  made 
with  different  kinds  of  honey  in  this 
laboratory  which  showed  that  the  al- 
lowance of  soda  to  a  cupful  of  honey 
very  generally  ranges  between  one-fourth 
and  one-half  of  a  level  teaspoonful.  Un- 
less the  cook  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  honey,  she  would  do  well  to  mix 
and  bake  a  small  sample  of  dough  before 
she  decides  on  the  amount  of  soda  to 
be  put  into  the  main  portion. 

"When  honey  is  to  be  substituted  for 
common  sugar  it  is  desirable  to  know 
not  only  how  it  compares  in  sweetness, 
but  also  how  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  water  which  it  contains. 
Assuming  a  cupful  of  good  honey  to 
measure  one-half  pint,  it  should  weigh 
about  twelve  ounces.  Of  this,  nine  to 
ten  ounces,  roughly  speaking,  is  sugar. 
A  cupful  of  honey,  therefore,  corresponds 
to  a  little  more  than  a  cupful  of  cane 
6ugar.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
a  cupful  of  honey  will  sweeten  a  dish 
just  about  as  much  as  a  cupful  of  sugar- 
Besides  the  sugars,  there  is  about  one- 
fifth  cupful  of  water  in  a  cupful  of 
honey.  Theoretically,  therefore,  in  mak- 
ing cake  one  should  substitute  honey  foT 
sugar  cupful  for  cupful,  and  for  each 
cupful  of  honey  use  one-fifth  cupful  less 
of  the  milk  or  other  liquid  which  the 
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recipe  names.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  it  is  accurate  enough  to  con- 
eider  that  the  water  in  a  cupful  of 
honey  is  one-fourth  of  a  cupful.  This 
rule  was  found  to  hold  good  with  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  cake  recipes  which 
were  tested  in  this  laboratory.  These 
facts,  if  kept  in  mind,  make  special 
honey  recipes  unnecessary  and  enable  the 
cook  with  very  slight  calculation  to 
modify  ordinary  ones  so  that  honey  can 
be  used  in  place  of  sugar.  Besides 
slightly  changing  the  flavor  of  the  cake, 
honey  used  in  the  place  of  sugar  makes 
it  keep  moist  longer.  A  honey  cake 
made  with  butter  will  keep  its  quality 
until  the  butter  grows  rancid,  and  one 
made  without  butter  will  keep  fresh  for 
months  and  even  improve  in  flavor. 
What  is  true  of  the  cakes  is  true  also 
of  the  dough;  it  can  be  kept  almost  in- 
definitely. Evidently,  then,  honey  is 
especially  useful  in  recipes  without 
butter." 

The  honey  recipes  on  this  page  are 
taken  from  the  bulletin. 


Honey  Drop  Cakes 

%  cupful  honey 

ii  cupful  butter 

M  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

%  teaspoonful  cloves 

1  egg 

1  %  to  2  cupfuls  flour 
%  teaspoonful  soda 

2  tablespoonfuls  water 

1  cupful  raisins,  cut  Into  small 
pieces 

Heat  the  honey  and  butter  until  the 
butter  melts.  While  the  mixture  is 
warm  add  the  spices.  When  it  is  cold 
add  part  of  the  flour,  the  egg  well 
beaten,  the  soda  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  the  raisins.    Add  enough  more  flour 
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to  make  a  dough  that  will  hoW  its 
shape.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  but- 
tered tin  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Honey  Sponge  Cake 

•         %  cupful  sugar 

hi  cupful  honey 
4  eggs 

1  cupful  sifted  flour 

Mix  the  sugar  and  honey  and  boil 
until  the  syrup  will  spin  a  thread  when 
dropped  from  the  spoon.  Pour  the  syrup 
over  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  until  light.  Beat  this  mix- 
ture until  cold,  then  add  flour,  and  cut 
and  fold  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs 
into  the  mixture.  Bake  forty  or  fifty 
minutes  in  a  pan  lined  with  buttered 
paper,  in  a  slow  oven. 

This  cake  can  be  made  with  a  cupful 
of  unheated  honey  in  place  of  the  honey 
and  sugar  syrup,  but  the  quality  is  not 
quite  so  good. 


Grape  Marmalade 

Wash  very  ripe  Concord  grapes.  Sep- 
arate skins  from  pulp,  put  pulp  in  pre- 
serving kettle,  cook  slowly  till  seeds  sep- 
arate from  pulp,  rub  through  sieve.  Add 
skins,  measure,  and  add  equal  measure 
of  sugar.  Cook  slowly  half  an  hour, 
stirring  to  avoid  burning.  Will  keep  in 
tumblers  or  jars. 


A  fly  had  fallen  into  the  ink  well  of 
a  certain  author  who  writes  a  very  bad 
and  very  inky  hand.  The  writer's  little 
boy  rescued  the  unhappy  insect  and 
dropped  it  on  a  piece  of  paper.  After 
watching  it  intently  for  a  while,  he 
called  to  his  mother:  "Here's  a  fly, 
Mamma,  that  writes  like  Papa." 


Classified 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women,  $75 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  of  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WANT  TO  BUY  GOOD  FARM,  WELL  Lo- 
cated, direct  from  owner.  A.  Affke,  Box 
754,  Chicago. 


WHILE  STUDYING  AGRICULTURE, 
lease  fifteen  acres,  Cuba,  West  Indian,  50 
dollars  yearly,  for  poultry  and  dairy  farm- 
ing.    Ivar  Stuejord,  Oak  Mills,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  RANCH,  %  MILE  FROM 
Sharon  Springs,  Kansas;  1,520  acres,  fenced, 
clear,  all  tillable;  700  acres  bottom  land 
with  sheet  water;  improved;  $23  an  acre. 
Would  take  in  a  smaller  place.  P.  G.  Davis, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  — A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Tdpeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lota,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a.  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  REDS — FALL  SALE  OF 
April  and  May-hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets; 200  cockerels,  200  pullets.  Ten  utility 
pullets  and  two  utility  cockerels  for  $15. 
Write  for  prices  on  exhibition  birds.  H.  H. 
McLellan,  Box  K,  Kearney,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  45,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.  Route  7.  Topeka,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PIGEONS,  BROILERS,  HENS,  DUCKS 
and  guineas  wanted.  Coops  loaned  free. 
Cash  offers  on  request.     "The  Copes,"  Topeka. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  colts,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Leeomp- 
ton,  Kan. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


TANNING. 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE:  COW,  HORSE 
or  calf  skins  for  coat  or  robe.  Catalog  on 
request.  The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 


HONEY. 


FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss.  Colo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net.  $5;  case 
of  two  cans,  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases.  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford, 
Colorado. 


Advertising 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


TRAINED      RABBIT      HOUNDS,  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,   pointers.     Pet — ^-rm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.     Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 
H  

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128.  Oakland.  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOMATOES  PICKED  FOR  SHIPPING, 
two  cents  a  pound  by  express.  T.  F.  Pine, 
Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FERRETS,  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 


HORSE  OWNF  RS — GOOD  SOUND  FLESH 
guaranteed  from  my  fattening  recipe.  No 
matter  how  old  the  horse,  results  guaran- 
teed. Mailed  for  $1.  Chas.  Smythe,  Ard- 
more,  Okla. 


LEARN  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE  AND 
you  learn  all  about  the  farm  tractor,  and 
all  makes  of  stationary  gas  engines.  Why 
pay  a  fancy  price  when  you  can  get  reduced 
rates  for  the  summer  and  fall  months? 
Enter  any  time.  Write  Berry  Auto  School; 
established  1904;  St.  Louis. 


FOR  SALE  —  240-EGG  QUEEN  INCUBA- 
tor;  100-egg  Sure  Hatch  incubator;  100- 
chick  Sure  Hatch  brooder;  Humphries  green 
bone  grinder;  lot  chicken  wire;  lot  of  chicks, 
laying  strain  Single  Comb  Reds.  All  priced 
reasonable.  Fred  B.  Gebhart,  Sixth  and 
Swygart,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTED— TO  BUY. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY  CAR  LOAD  EWES. 
Give  prices  by  pound.  F.  A.  Dutton,  Pena- 
losa,  Kan. 


SHEEP 


PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER '.  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas,  Emporia.  Kan. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  SEVERAL 
profits.  Lumber,  lath,  shingles,  moldings, 
doors,  windows,  frames  and  finish  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  your  lists  for  estimate. 
Sam  Connell  Lumber  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS  —  BREEDER  OF  ENGLISH 
and  Fitch  Ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  H.  G. 
Hardy,   Wellington,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE; — ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE- 
bred  poultry,  turkeys,  geese,  seven  kinds  of 
ducks,  guineas,  bantamSj  hares,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  canaries,  fancy  pigeons,  dogs. 
Write.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  88  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book.  This  vol- 
ume contains  20.000  pedigrees — bulls  from 
No.  429001  to  437000  and  cows  from  205001 
to  217000. 


The  counties  of  Lake,  McHenry.  Kane. 
Dupage  and  Cook,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
have  been  released  from  quarantine  for 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  an  order  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  effective  Au- 

fust  1.  These  counties  were  the  only  pot- 
ions of  the  state  under  quarantine.  This 
order  revokes  the  quarantine  placed  upon 
these  counties  by  an  order  signed  August 
22.  1914,  and  effective  October  1.  1914.  This 
quarantine  prevented  the  Interstate  ihln- 
ment  from  the  quarantined  area  of  cattle, 
for  any  purpose  other  than  Immediate 
slaughter,  unless  the  cattle  had  been  tested 
with  tuberculin  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  bureau  of  animal  Industry  Inspector  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  bureau  of  animal 
Industry  certificate,  including  a  tuberculin 
test  chart,  showing  the  cattle  to  be  free 
from  the  disease. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  Issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


7802 — Ladies*  Shirt-Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Very  pretty 
Is  a  characteristic  quality  to  this  model  that  will  readily  win  you  over  to  making  it. 
In  the  combination  effect,  white  galatea  and  linen  in  your  favorite  color  will  be 
well  chosen.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head  and  long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used.  The  shoulder  fronts  are  gathered  and  the  back  fulness  is  gathered  at  the 
waistline  under  a  stay-belt.  No.  7817 — Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  This  apron  is  cut  in  one  piece,  with  a  square  neck,  cut  outside  sections 
and  epaulet  shoulder,  telling  that  the  cape  effect  is  fashionable  in  aprons  too.  Edg- 
ing and  insertion  very  effectively  trim  the  neck  and  sides — front  and  back.  No. 
7802 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist:  Cut  in  sizezs  36  to  44  inches  but  measure.  Very  pretty 
for  plain  and  figured  material.  The  large  cape  collar,  in  contrasting  note  and 
finished  with  edging,  extends  almost  to  the  waistline  in  back — in  square  outline. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  No.  7152 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
Inches  but  measure.  This  serviceable  frock  has  a  plain  blouse,  with  a  collar  of  mod- 
erate size  at  the  neck,  which  is  somewhat  open.  The  sleeves  are  plain  and  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  skirt  has  a  two-piece  yoke  and  to  this  the  three-gore  lower 
portion  is  attached  without  fulness.  No.  7073 — Ladies*  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  In  adding  fulness  to  the  walking  skirts,  many  of  the  new 
designs  are  found  with  plaits,  as  in  the  illustration.  This  skirt  has  a  double  box 
Plait  in  both  front  and  back,  and  is  made  with  the  raised  or  regulation  waistline. 
It  has  six  gores  and  measures  three  yards  around  the  lower  edge  in  the  medium 
size.  No.  7821 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Convinc- 
ing as  to  the  popularity  of  the  "over-efect"  in  one-piece  dresses.  The  surplice 
Closing  of  the  overblouse  gives  a  neat  vest  effect  to  the  separate  guimpe  which  is 
of  different  material  and  has  full  sleeves  gathered  to  deep  cuffs.  The. skirt  is  cut 
in  three  gores. 
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KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hutchinson,  September  16-23,  1916 

A  Great  Exposition  of  the  Resources  of  Kansas,  Arranged 

for  the  Educational  Benefit  of  the  People. 
THE  NATURAL  MEETING  PLACE  OF  THE  BREEDER 
AND  HIS  BUYER. 

It  is  the  annual  opportunity  afforded  Kansas  breeders  to  meet  and  get 
acquainted  with  Kansas  people,  and  live  stock  men  of  other  states  of  the 
Great  Southwest.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered  in  all  live  stock  departments 
and  good  barns  and  pens  are  provided.  Prizes  are  offered  on  Kansas-bred 
or  Kansas-owned  sheep  only. 

TWENTY-THREE  GREAT  STANDARDBRED  AND 
THOROUGHBRED  RACES 

Races  and  heats  will  be  interspersed  by  high  class  free  attractions  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.    Seats  may  be  reserved  in  the  grandstand. 

GREAT  AUTOMOBILE  RACES  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20  AND  23 

These  races  will  be  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  International  Motor 
Contest  Association  with  cars  specially  built  and  driven  by  the  best  dirt 
track  drivers  in  the  world. 

SUPERB  FREE  ATTRACTIONS  EVERY  AFTERNOON 
AND  EVENING 

Entertainment  is  demanded  and  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures. High  class  acrobatic  acts,  comedians,  grand  opera  singers,  Florida 
troubadour  singers,  and  concert  bands. 

HORSE  SHOW  FOUR  NIGHTS 

Classes  interspersed  with  free  acts  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
each  evening  closes  with  grand  fireworks. 

Special  trains  and  special  equipment  on  all  railroads.  Unloading  facil- 
ities right  on  the  grounds.    City  water  and  electric  light. 

THE  BIG  EVENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Something  Doing  All  the  Time 

All  good  roads  lead  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair.  Send  to  the  Secretary 
for  information  or  Prize  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  President,  A.  L  SPONSLER,  Secretary 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  $3.00  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal, 
Saskatoon,  Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C. ;  Coutts, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely  No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Agent. 
GEO.  A.  COOKE,      2012  MAIN  ST.,     KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

DUROC  BOARS 

Seven  August  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Gold 
Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Col.  1st.  These  are  big- 
bone,  husky  boars,  ready  for  service,  priced 
125  and  $35.  First  check  gets  choice.  They 
are  bargains  and  will  sell  quick.  Write  today. 
ff.  R.  SMITH      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

tOARS!  BOARS!   BRED  GILTS ! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  bows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
Greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      EYONS,  KANSAS 

BABT  DUROCS — Choice  April  pigs  from 
premium  stock.  $10  each.  JACKSON  & 
COUNTER,  43  Crawford  Bldgr.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


MUST  SELL 
Because   of  falling  health,   my  fine  alfalfa 

and  stock  ranch  of  2.000  acres. 
JtARY   E.   KIN'GORE.  WESKAN,  KANSAS 


160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  com ;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  barn,  dairy  barn,  wind  mill.  One 
thousand  catalpas.  Price,  $65  per  acre.  Easy  terms. 
Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTROM  AGENCY      -     OSAGE  CITY.  KANSAS 

Square  Section  Smooth  Wheat  Land 

Unimproved,  all  in  grass;  seven  miles  from 
railroad  shipping  point,  eight  miles  from 
state  irrigation  plant.  Free  from  rock,  best 
of  soil  and  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of 
soft  sheet  water.  Price,  $7.50  an  acre. 
$2,000  can  run  three  years,  6V4%  interest. 
D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas 

TWENTW  "ACRES,    V%    miles  McAlester, 
city  15,000;  15  acres  cultivation,  mostly  dry 
bottom,  improved.  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

Ten  Thousand  Stock  of  Implements  in  no<>d 
shape,  in  good  town;  doing  a  good  business. 
Want  land  anvwhere  worth  the  money. 
W.  C.  BRYANT,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

Qft  ArRFQ  Six  milts  of  the  best  town  in 
ov  the  gtate  of  Kansas,  Gooa 

Improvements,  well  watered.  Offered  for 
immediate  sale  at  $7,200.  Owner  says  sell. 
Don't  wait  to  write,  but  come. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
8.  GARB  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 
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Address   All   Communications  to 
Kansas   Farmer,  and   Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for    mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 

Feb.  9.    1917 — Breeders'    Combination  Sale, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


Holstein  Cattle. 

Oct.  24 — John  J.  Leidy,  Robinson,  Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Oct.  10 — E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 
Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Herefords. 

Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25— W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 
Kan. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Sept.  16 — T.  H.   Young,  Stahl,  Mo. 

Oct.  10 — Sigel  Brown.   Reeds,  Mo. 

Oct.   10 — E.   E.   Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 

Oct.  13 — Dr.   J.   H.   Loraax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — T.  .1.  Dawe,  Trov,  Kan. 
Oct.  16 — Waiter  B.  Brown,  Perry.  Kan. 
Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Oct.  19 — P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop.  Mo. 
Oct.  19 — II.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  23 — Forest  Rose,  Hemple,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Bvrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 
Oct.  26— Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  27 — T.  E.  Durbin,  King  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  28 — H.  H.  Foster,  King  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — W.  R.  Webb,  Hiawataha.  Kan. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr..  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 
Nov.  9 — Herman  Groniger  &  Sons,  Bendena, 

Kan. 

Feb.  28— Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo. 


Spotted  Polands. 

Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo. 
Oct.  24 — Everman    Poultry    Farm,  Gallatin, 
Mo. 


Durocs. 

Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Nov.  3 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  Wintield,  Kan. 
Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 
Feb.  10 — W.  W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


Waterman  &  Brown,  of  Lakin,  Kan.,  own 
one  of  the  great  herds  of  pure-bred  Berk- 
shire hogs  in  the  West.  They  have  one  of 
the  best  arranged  hog  ranches  in  the  state 
and  their  pure-bred  Berkshires  are  proving 
a  profitable  investment.  This  year  they  have 
a  very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs  sired  by 
Charming  Duke  C,  one  of  the  good  sires  of 
the  breed  and  out  of  sows  by  noted  Berk- 
shire sires. 


I.  W.  Poulton  of  Medora,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
practical  farmers  and  stockmen  of  this  state, 
has  made  a  success  with  his  herd  of  Red 
Polled  cattle.  He  has  developed  a  herd  of 
that  popular  dual  purpose  breed  that  are 
heavy  producers  and  a  number  of  cows  in 
his  herd  have  high  production  records.  For 
over  fifteen  years  Mr.  Poulton  has  made  it 
a  rule  to  cull  out  all  poor  producers  and  a 
feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  large 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  of  uniform  milk 
producing  types. 


S.  S.  Smith  of  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  reports 
his  Jerseys  making  a  good  record  again  this 
year.  Mr.  Smith  has  built  up  one  of  the 
richly  bred  heavy  producing  herds  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  this  state.  The  cows  are  a  rugged 
lot  and  for  years  have  returned  a  good  profit 
each  year,  regardless  of  conditions. 


E.  D.  King  of  Burlington.  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the^bcst  flocks  of  Ramhouillet  sheep 
in  the  West,  has  demonstrated  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  value  of  sheep  on  Kansas 
farms.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  King  founded 
his  flock  with  breeding  stock  from  the  best 
flocks  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  He  has  always 
used  the  best  rams  to  be  obtained  and  there 
has  never  been  a  year  that  his  flock  did 
not  return  a  good  profit.  A  feature  of  his 
flock  at  this  time  is  the  number  of  choice 
young  ewes  and  rams. 


H.  H.  Holmes  of  Great  Bend.  Kan.,  will 
take  out  a  ^complete  herd  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  to  the  leading  state  fairs  this  fall. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
good  herds  in  Kansas  and  finds  them  very 
profitable  out  in  the  wheat  belt  of  Kansas. 
Good  cattle  and  alfalfa  return  the  greatest 
profits  from  the  Riverside  Farm. 

Howard  Martendale  of  the  Hillside  Farm. 
Madison.  Kan.,  is  one  of  the  successful 
stockmen  of  Greenwood  County.  Mr.  Mar- 
tendale knows  the  value  of  good  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  He  is  building  up  a  splendid 
herd  of  the  big  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs. 
He  has  been  breeding  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Poland  China  hogs  for  twenty-five  years  in, 
Greenwood  County  and  he  finds  it  a  great 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit  on 
his  farm.  Mr.  Martendale  recently  added 
three  good  sows  to  his  herd,  bought  in  the 
H.  L.  Faulkner  sale  held  at  Jamesport. 
Mo.,  on  August  9. 


The  following  directors  for  the  Standard 
Poland  China  Record  Association  were 
elected  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders held  at  Maryvllle,  Mo.,  July  15, 
1916:  Three-year  term — L.  E.  McLarnon, 
Braddyville,  Iowa;  T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan., 
and  N.  I.  Staples.  Burlington  Junction.  Mo. 
Two-year  term — W.  B.  Gex.  Maryville.  Mo.; 
J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.,  and  T.  J.  Meisner. 
Sabetha,  Kan.  One-year  term — H.  C.  I.ook- 
abaugh,  Watonga.  Okla.:  W.  A.  Baker,  But- 
ler, Mo.,  and  Sam  McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  herds  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  herds  in  that  state  are 
drawn  upon  heavily  by  dairymen  and  breed- 
ers in  the  Southwest.  Among  the  herds  in 
Wisconsin  contributing  cattle  in  large  num- 
bers to  southwestern  territory  is  the  White- 
water Stock  Farm  herd  at  Whitewater, 
Wis.  Both  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  are 
handled  on  this  farm,  and  some  of  the  best 
high  grades  of  both  breeds  in  the  South- 
west are  from  this  farm. 


Herman  Groniger  &  Sons,  of  Bendena, 
Kan.,  are  fitting  a  small  herd  of  Poland 
Chinas  for  the  Brown  County  fair.  Mr. 
Groniger  is  one  of  Kansas'  oldest  breeders 
and  during  the  past  few  years  they  have 
demonstrated  that  in  founding  a  herd  of 
Poland  Chinas  it  pays  to  start  with  the 
very  best  foundation  stock,  then  give  the 
business  the  very  best  of  attention  in  order 
to  make  a  complete  success.  Groniger  & 
Sons  have  in  Futurity  Rexall  one  of  the 
great  boars  in  the  state,  and  he  looks  like 
a  good  prospect  for  state  fair  champion. 
This  hog's  greatest  value  is  in  his  get.  He 
is  siring  a  splendid  lot  of  pigs  that  are  full 
of  quality.  They  announce  November  9  for 
their  annual  fall  sale,  and  on  this  date  they 
will  sell  a  draft  of  boars  and  gilts. 

Albert  S.  Ennis  of  Ennis  Stock  Farm, 
Horine,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  progressive  breed- 
ers of  pure-bred  stock  in  that  state.  His 
herds  of  Jersey  cattle  and  Spotted  Poland 
China  hogs  are  among  the  best  now  assem- 
bled. His  Jersey  herd,  which  is  one  of  the 
heavy  producers,  now  consists  of  120  head. 
Mr.  Ennis  has  recently  issued  a  neat  book- 
let describing  his  herds. 


Dr.  George  C.  Pritchard  of  Topeka  owns 
one  of  the  strictly  high  class  herds  of  Hol- 
steins in  this  state.  The  individuals  that 
make  up  his  herd  are  representatives  of  the 
best  producing  families  of  the  breed  and 
are  backed  by  high  production  records.  A 
feature  of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice 
lot  of  young  stock,  including  a  number  of 
young  bulls  that  are  fine  prospects. 


R.  A.  Gilliland  is  making  a  success  with 
his  herd  of  registered  Jersey  cattle.  Mr. 
Gilliland  has  about  forty  head.  They  repre- 
sent the  leading  families  and  are  bred  for 
type,  production  and  constitution.  This  herd 
is  headed  by  one  of  the  good  bulls  known 
to  the  breed,  Cretesia's  Interested  Owl,  a 
son  of  Interest  Prince.  His  grand  dam  won 
the  world's  gold  medal  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club,  making  a  record  of 
825  pounds  of  butter  and  over  14,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year  when  a  twelve-vear-old 
cow.  This  was  a  remarkable  record  for  a 
cow  of  her  age.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  nice  lot  of  promising  young 
heifers. 


W.  R.  Webb  of  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Is  now 
located  at  his  new  home  adjoining  the  city 
of  Hiawatha.  Mr.  Webb  has  about  100  of 
the  best  Poland  China  pigs  he  has  ever 
raised.  One  fine  litter  by  Big  Price  Jr», 
one  litter  by  Mc-Big  Joe,  one  by  Superba 
2d.  two  litters  by  King  of  Wonders,  one 
litter  by  King  Of  All  and  one  litter  by  De- 
fensive. Mr.  Webb  is  announcing  October  31 
for  a  fall  date  and  will  offer  to  the  public 
thirty  boars  and  thirty  gilts,  the  pick  from 
the  herd.  This  offering  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  grown  out  pigs  that  will  be 
sold  this  fall. 


John  J.  Lemly  of  Robinson,  Kan.,  has  sold 
his  farm  and  on  October  24  he  will  disperse 
his  fine  herd  of  registered  and  high  grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  consisting  of 
ninety-five  head.  Mr.  Leedy  has  kept  up 
one  of  the  best  dairy  herds  of  cattle  in 
Brown  County  for  a  number  of  years.  These 
cows  have  proven  a  source  of  profit.  They 
are  high  producers  with  proven  tests  and 
milk  records.  There  are  forty  cows  in  this 
herd  that  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  on 
any  farm;  forty-five  yearling  and  two-year- 
old  heifers  that  are  very  promising,  having 
registered  sires  and  proven  dams.  All  of 
the  cows  are  bred  to  the  great  registered 
bull,  Cornucopia  Pontiac  Wayne.  His  dam 
was  the  champion  dairy  cow  of  Nebraska 
for  two  years. 


E.  E.  Frizell  of  Frizell,  Kan.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle 
in  the  West,  reports  his  herd  doing  well 
this  year.  He  also  reports  a  heavy  demand 
for  high  class  pure-bred  Red  Polled  breed- 
ing stock  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 


Simpson  &  Ballou  of  Dodge  Citv.  Kan., 
own  one  of  the  profitable  herds  of  Holsteins 
in  this  state.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  cows 
and  heifers  sired  by  the  great  bull,  Willow 
Meadow  King  Pontiac,  whose  nearest  dams 
have  official  records  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  butter  and  525  pounds  of  milk  in  seven 
days.  Several  of  the  dams  hold  world's 
records.  This  lot  of  young  stock  was  bred 
and  raised  in  Kansas. 


The  ninth  annual  Bushnell  Horse  Show 
will  be  held  at  Bushnell,  111.,  Thursdav  and 
Friday,  October  12  and  13.  Full  classifica- 
tion will  be  made  for  Shire,  Percheron,  Bel- 
gian, Suffolk,  roadster  and  saddle  horses. 
Five  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  will  be  of- 
fered. The  show  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  J.  G.  Trueman. 


The  sale  of  old  original  big-boned  Spotted 
Polands  held  by  H.  L.  Faulkner,  of  James- 
port,  Mo.,  on  August  9,  was  largely  at- 
tended by  breeders  from  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  offering  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  sold  by  Mr.  Faulkner. 
The  average  for  boars  was  $46;  for  sows  and 
gilts,  ?56.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  a  March 
boar.  He  went  to  Homer  Dickenson  of 
Jamison.  Mo.,  at  $102.50.  Three  of  the  sows 
and  gilts  offered  sold  for  $100  or  over. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


The  prospects  for  exhibits  and  visitors  for 
the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kan- 
sas City.  October  2  to  7.  are  so  good  that 
already  the  arrangements  have  had  to  be 
expanded.  Some  of  the  breeding  stock  will 
be  stabled  in  Convention  Hall.  The  tem- 
porary quarters  on  vacant  propertv  across 
Thirteenth  Street  from  the  hall  will  be  built- 
of  lumber  instead  of  canvas  as  had  been 
originally  planned,  and  the  tabernacle  used 
by  Billy  Sunday  during  his  revival  services 
will  be  used.  There  will  be  additional 
ground  on  which  tents  will  be  erected  for 
nurse  cattle.  C.  A.  Davis,  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  exhibitors  and  many  visitors 
for  his  official  part  in  many  previous 
Royals,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary. W.  H.  Weeks,  secretary,  has  opened 
Royal  offices  at  539  Live  Stock  Exchange. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  Mr.  Davis  in  charge. 

October  24  is  the  date  announced  by  the 
management  of  the  Everman  Poultry  Farm, 
Gallatin,  Mo.,  for  their  public  sale  of  big- 
bone  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs.  The  Ever- 
man Poultry  Farm,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  Centra!  West,  noted  for  its  famous 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  which  always  take  first 
in  the  large  shows  throughout  the  Central 
West,  also  pride  themselves  o:i  having  the 
best  big-boned  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs. 
Their  foundation  stock  was  the  very  best 
money  could  buy.  The  foundation  herd  boar 
was  Spotted  Wonder  71422,  a  1,250-pound 
hog.  sired  by  Brandywine  47596.  One  of 
their  foundation  sows  was  Spotted  Jane 
168463.  Her  first  sire  was  Luckv  Judge 
S819S.  who  was  sired  by  Bell  Prince  47259. 
Her  dam  was  Pawnee  Playmate  128965. 
Another  foundation  sow  was  Fancv  Lady  2d 
169925.  Her  first  sire  was  Big  Spot  47595, 
who  was  sired  by  Pawnee  Blain  475S9.  Her 
dam  was  Miss  Tip  Top  11  4926.  The  rest  of 
tlieir  herd  sows  are  out  of  these  two  found- 
ation sows,  and  are  sired  by  Spotted  Won- 
der. Their  spring  pigs  are  out  of  these 
sows  and  their  gilts,  and  are  sired  by  their 
famous  Spotted  John,  one  of  the  greatest 
herd  boars  known.  He  weighed  715  pounds 
at  the  age  of  20  months,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  breeders  of  the  Spotted  breed. 
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THE  value  of  kafir  and  cane  as  feed  crops  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the 
past  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  fed  as  silage. 
An  acre  of  land  in  the  sorghum  belt  which  will  grow  ten  tons  of  cane  or  kafir  silage 
is  equal  in  value  to  land  which  will  grow  ten  tons  of  corn  silage  with  equal  certainty 
and  regularity. 

It  was  during  the  feeding  season  of  1912-13  that  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  at 
Manhattan  sought  to  learn  the  facts  regarding  the  merits  of  kafir  and  cane  silage  as  com- 
pared with  corn  for  beef  and  milk  production.  It  is  not  over-estimating  the  value  of  these 
silage  trials  to  say  that  their  worth  to  Kansas  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

Farm  feeders  as  well  as  professional  feeders  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
accuracy  of  the  experimental  trials.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  regarding  the  value 
of  the  silage  of  these  sorghums. 

The  principle  source  of  satisfaction  however,  comes  from  the  fact  that  these  crops 
produce  roughage  when  the  corn  fails.  The  most  important  measure  of  their  value  is  that 
they  insure  a  more  certain  feed  supply.     T.  A.  BORMAN,  in  "Sorghums:  Sure  Money  Crops" 
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< 


Fifty  Days  Left  for  Sorghum  Crops  to  Grow  and  Make  Silage 
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Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  longer  necessary  to  put  tip  with 
old-style,  back-breaking,  Iheavy  weight  en- 
gines, with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 
power, but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Per  Horsepower 

The  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  Iba.  Mounted  on 
iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  such  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tatodiggers.  etcdri  ving 
operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
outofgear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20H.P.  Not 
cheap  en- 
gines, but 
cheap  in  the 
long  run. 
Book  free. 


Weighs 

Mo'ito.  Truck 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21st  Strsst  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Pure  Water 

CHEAPENS  FEEDING 


See  This 
at  Fairs 

Guaranteed 
water  supply 
system  that  de- 
livers water  di- 
rect from  well  to 


any  part  of  house, 
bara  or  yards.  Auto- 
matic, reliable,  no  storage  tank, 
fresh  water  always  and  lots  of 
it.  This  system  is  easily  in- 
stalled in  old  or  new  houses 
and  barns. 

See  Plant  in  Operation 
at  These  Fairs 

•  &     Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
tjf      Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson 
If  you  can't  come  to  any  ot  these  fairs  ask 
a  friend  who  is  coming,  to  look  as  up  for  you. 
V/ritefor  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

861  Third  Street,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


ore  Silage 

en  You  Have 


OPEN 


>5IER-ho. 
extension-roof 


CLOSED 


Yes,  you  can  have  more  and  better  silage.  Oar 
modern,  reliable,  practical  roof  is  a  proven  success. 
It  turns  waste  space  into  dollars. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Baker,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  says,  "I 
figure  tha  roof  did  not  cost  me  anything."  We 
want  to  show  you  how  he  figured.  Write  today— 
eilo  rilling  time  is  nearly  here. 

SHEET  METAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 
808  New  York  St.  Goshen,  Indiana 


js?.Toi  silo  *m 

FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Stronger, 
safer,  better  than  Silos  costing  three 
times  our  price.  25,  60, 76  ana  96  ton 
sizes  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on 
reliable  silos.  Our  patented  construc- 
tion makes  expensive  foundations  un- 
necessary. Makes  perfect  ensilage. 
Storm  Proof.  Easily,  quickly  erected. 
Strongly  endorsed  by  hundreds  ot 
users.  Shipped  from  Kansas  City. 
Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

JONES  SILO  CO. 
20  Friend  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


i  Uses  Kerosene,  Gas*, 
line.  Distillate.  Gas  and 
other  cheap  fuels.  Built 
„  to  last  and  do  hard  work. 

Many  sizes;  Up-to-date  de-  

sign.  Good  Materials.  Built  by  painstaking  MJ.t.Uj 
workmen.  Sizes  1M  to  21  H-P.  Pull  X  to  a  FfffCTl 
ever  rated  horse-power.  3  Months  Trial.  UWkasss. 
Bold  direct.  10  Tsar  Guarantee.  Engine  Book  Free 
0  THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO., 
54JQ  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  Kansas. 


attachment  and  harvester  cuts  and 
throws  com  in  pile  on  harvester  or 
windrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 
In  every  state.  Price  only  $22  00 
With  fodder  bintfer.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE 
showing  picture  of  Harvester. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  209,  SAL1NA,  KANSAS 


BINDER 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automohihs, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^Iotorcycles 


ONE  of  the  best  header  hitches  for 
tractor  use  now  in  operation  was 
invented  by  a  Kansas  farmer  boy. 
M.  J.  Unrein  of  Hays,  Kansas,  made  this 
header  hitch  while  attending  the  Hays 
Normal  School.  All  the  work  was  done 
in  the  shops  at  that  place  and  the  ma- 
terial for  the  parts  was  picked  tip  around 
the  shops.  This  shows  what  a  farmer 
boy  can  do  by  applying  his  education  in 
a  practical  way. 

The  tractor  is  hitched  directly  to  the 
frame  of  the  header  and  can  be  detached 
in  a  few  minutes'  time  by  removing  four 
bolts.  With  the  tractor  hitched  directly 
behind  the  header,  the  operator  has  per- 
fect control  of  the  machine  while  driving 
the  tractor.  An  extension  lever  from 
the  header  back  to  the  tractor  makes 
this  possible.  The  engine  of  the  tractor 
drives  the  machinery  of  the  header  and 
keeps  the  machine  in  motion  while  turn- 
ing the  corners,  or  when  the  machine  be- 
comes clogged  the  traction  power  may 
be  stopped  and  the  machinery  of  the 
header  left  running  until  the  grain  is 
cleaned  out. 

Mr.  Unrein  has  attached  his  header  to 
an  Emerson  Model  L,  12-20  tractor, 
which  he  purchased  in  June,  1915.  He 
has  used  the  tractor  for  cutting  wheat 
and  oats,  pulling  a  binder  one  year  and 
pushing  a  header  the  next,  for  plowing, 
seeding,  hauling,  and  grinding  feed.  He 
also  used  the  tractor  for  demonstrating 
purposes  at  the  Hays  Normal  School. 

Last  year  Mr.  Unrein  cut  115  acres  of 
wheat,  pulling  a  binder  with  his  tractor; 
plowed  275  acres,  pulling  three  14-inch 
bottoms;  and  seeded  365  acres  of  grain, 
besides  hauling  his  grain  to  market, 
making  ten  28-mile  round  trips,  and 
ground  the  feed  for  the  stock  when  the 
occasion  demanded.  This  year  he  has  cut 
250  acres  of  wheat  and  fifty  acres  of 
oats,  using  his  patent  header  hitch.  This 
patent  can  be  used  on  a  push  binder  as 
well  as  a  header.  Mr.  Unrein  is  now 
demonstrating  his  machine  at  the  Na- 
tional Plowing  Demonstrations.  The  cut 
illustrates  the  outfit  in  operation. 


High  Speed  Engines 

In  an  address  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers, A.  P.  Brush  had  the  following 
to  say  about  high  speed  engines: 

"The  advertising  literature  of  the 
automobile  industry  of  today  naturally 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  high  engine 
speed  is,  in  itself,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  a  much  to  be  desired  end. 

"Before  proceeding  with  my  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  involved  in  the' 
design  of  high  speed  engines,  I  shall 
make  the  statement,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  any  in- 
crease in  engine  speed  is,  in  itself,  a 
detriment  and  not  an  advantage,  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  present 
tendency  to  increase  engine  speeds  is 
that  it  is  the  only  known  means  of 
achieving  certain  other  greatly  desired 
ends. 

"From  the  user's  standpoint,  these 
ends,  for  which  we  must  pay  by  an  in- 
crease in  engine  speed,  can  be  grouped 
under  the  single  head  of  quality  of  per- 
formance. 

"In  general,  smaller  cylinder  dimen- 
sions, with  consequent  possibility  of 
smaller  valves  and  lighter  non-uniform 
motion  parts  throughout,  permit  us  to 
secure  higher  torque  per  cubic  inch  of 
piston  displacement  at  higher  speeds 
without  a  corresponding  loss  of  torque 
per  cubic  inch  of  piston  displacement  at 
lower  speeds,  and  particularly  in  V  types, 
enable  us  to  secure  engines  of  any  de- 
sired power  that  are  at  once  compact, 
relatively  light  in  weight  and  with  an 
exceedingly  high  torque  range. 


"Obviously  these  advantages  are  se- 
cured only  my  multiplication  of  parts. 
This  naturally  tends  toward  the  objec- 
tionable characteristics  of  higher  initial 
cost  and  higher  maintenance  cost,  since 
a  greater  number  of  parts  must  be  main- 
tained in  correct  working  condition  if 
the  advantageous  results  are  to  be  main- 
tained." 


Engine  Trouble 

Engine  trouble  can  be  traced  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

Poor  compression,  caused  by  a  leaky 
spark  plug,  leaky  valve  cap,  leaky  valve, 
leaks  past  the  piston,  tappet  arms  ad- 
justed too  closely,  sticky  valve  stem,  and 
broken  valve  spring  or  valve. 

Poor  ignition,  caused  by  a  broken 
spark  plug,  points  on  spark  plug  too 
close  or  far  apart,  poor  batteries,  poor 
insulation,  poor  contact  points,  and  weak 
magnets  on  magneto. 

Poor  carburetion,  caused  by  water  in 
the  gasoline,  carbueter  out  of  adjust- 
ment, leaky  manifold,  clogging  of  gaso- 
line pipe,  and  carbureter  too  cold. 

Overheated  mo.tor,  caused  by  poor 
compression,  carbon,  too  late  ignition, 
and  poor  water  circulation. 

Conserve  Battery 

You  cannot  draw  more  current  than 
the  generator  can  replace,  without  sooner 
or  later  giving  the  battery  the  worst 
of  it. 

Battery  exhaustion  quickly  results 
from  over-use  of  the  starting  motor; 
cranking  the  engine  for  long  periods 
when  it  refuses  to  start.  When  it  will 
not  take  up  its  own  operataion  after  a 
reasonable  number  of  revolutions  by  the 
starting  motor,  it  is  very  foolish  to  con- 
tinue to  drain  the  battery  when  it  is 
evident  that  something  is  the  matter 
to  prevent  the  engine  from  starting.  It 
is  just  like  continually  turning  the  start- 
ing crank  by  hand  when  you  know  that 
there  is  some  defect  to  prevent  firing. 

Conserve  the  current  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  judicious  use  of  the  lights. 
When  driving,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
both  the  headlamps  and  the  sidelamps 
on.  If  in  the  country,  only  the  head- 
lights are  needed,  and  the  sidelamps 
should  be  off.  If  on  city  streets,  the 
city  front  lights  should  be  used,  saving 
current  that  would  have  to  be  sent  the 
headlights.  You  often  encounter  a  car 
standing  at  the  curb  for  a  long  period 
with  the  headlights  on,  when  all  that 
are  necessary  are  the  auxiliary  front 
lights. 

The  same  thing  that  would  cause  open 
circuits  with  the  engine  running  might 
result  in  improper  lighting  or  no  light- 
ing when  it  is  not  operating  also. — 
Motor  Age. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  good  supply  of 
bolts  and  nuts  than  to  spend  fifteen 
minutes  each  time  one  is  wanted  taking 
it  out  of  some  other  piece  of  machinery. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  four- 
horse  team  is  a  far  more  economical 
unit  for  most  farm  work  than  a  two- 
horse  team.  A  man  handles  four  horses 
as  well  as  two  horses  and  does  twice 
the  work.  This  reason  will  stand  as 
long  as  horse  flesh  is  cheaper  than  man 
flesh.  The  principle  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  steeds  made  of  iron  and  steel. 
High-pressure  farming  is  more  profit- 
able because  it  saves  the  most  expensive 
item  on  the  farmer's  ledger — human 
labor.  The  tractor  likely  to  be  most 
widely  successful  will  develop  power 
equivalent  to  eight  1,400-pound  horses. 


M.  J.  UNREIN  OF  ELLIS  COUNTY,  HARVESTING  HIS  WHEAT 
WITH   A   HEADEB  ATTACHMENT  OF  HIS  OWN  INTENTION 


GET  5,006  MILES  MORE 


service  by  "half-soling"  them  with 
Steel  Studded  Treads  the  same  as  Et 
ropean  Motorists  have  been  doing  for 
over  3  years.  30.000  American  Motorists  , 
have  done  this  in  the  last  8  months  and  are 
saving  $50.00to$200  ayear  In  tire  expense. 

5,000  Miles  Without  Picture  ssignccd 

guarantee  you  get  with  e,-ery  Durable  Steel 
Studded  Tread. 

111.  [»i»liu»r  C«.aaw'lnou•acen,dePOsi,•  pre 
k""  UeilVel  rice  pay  the  express  and  allow 
you  to  be  the  judge 

offered  to  motorists 
Special  DlSGOUnt  in  new  territory  on 
first  shipment  dlrsct  from  the  factory. 
Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  be'.ow  for  details- 
be  sure  and  put  in  your  tire  size*. 


f 8S Kg  an  mail  this  coupon 
The  Colorado  Tire  &  L^ether  Co. 

P 835  A  Tread  Blog.,  Denver,  Co. a. 
H-35A  Transooriallon  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 

1 720-358  A  Woolworth  Bldg..  New  York  City. 
Without  obligation  send  me  Tree  catalog,  copy  of 
guarantee,  sample  and  booklet  "lO.OOOUIte*  on  On* 


Set  of  Tires." 


8  Nairn. 
|  Address  

■  My  firs  Sizes  are . 


I 
I 


Down  Again! 

GO  WITTE  PRICES 

2  H-P.  $29.95;  3  B-P.  $47.85;  4  H-P.  $64,75: 
6  H-P,  $89.90:  8  E-P.  $129.80.  Write  lor  prices 
on  12,  16  and  22  H-P. 


Yon  csn't  bay  so  good  an  engine  at  the  same 
price.  You  can 't  bey  abetter  engine  at  double  the 
price.  Lower  fuel  expense.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion. Easily  started.  30  to  B0  per  cent  surplus 
power.  90  day  trial  off  or.  Sold  direct,  factory 
to  user.  Established  1870. 

Write  for  free  book.  "How  to  Judge  Engines," 
and  for  price  list  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Kerosene. 
Gasoline,  Distillate,  Naphtha  and  Gas. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  KNGINE  WORKS, 
Oakland  Avenue,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Empire  Bids.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Hercules^  Posts 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
An  Iron  Clad  Guarantee  with  each  order. 
Buy  direct  and  save  one  third. 

Cents  Each 

Made  of  the  best  hi^h  carbon  spring  steeL 
Will  not  buckle  oi  break.  Just  what  you 
need  for  that  line  fence.  Low  price  on 
corner  posts  too.  And  with  each  order 
tor  100  posts  a 

Free  Drivasig  Cap 

,  Hercules  posts  are  made  to  stand  up  and 
be  permanent.  Wire  quickly  fastened 
up  by  one  man  from  either  side  of 
fence.  Suited  to  any  fencing  or  wire— 
these  posts  are  GOOD. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

It  tells  all  about  the  satisfactory  Hercules 
and  how  to  buy  the  best  post  at  the  lowest 
price.    No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

HERCULES  STEEL  POST  CO, 

1109  Fort  Dearborn  Bldg..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


wBtsdts  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Cluster  Metal 
nop.  Corrugated, 


I 


17  Uiliicu       vs.   — 

Roofings,  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc..  direct  to  you  at 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT 


FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


"Reo"  Mcfat 
Cluster  Shingles 

I\L.lUiH  . 

Edwards  Tlghtcote  * 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

costless:  out'ast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot.fire.rust.Ughtning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.  S3S1 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 

nia-MSi  t<kt  si.. 


ADDED  INTEREST  IN  FREE  FAIR 

The  nation-wide  attention  attracted  by 
the  big  free  fair  at  Topeka,  September 
II  to  16,  is  shown  this  year  by  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  special  prizes  in 
addition  to  the  money  offered  by  the 
management,  and  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  State  of  Kansas.  More  than  ever 
before,  breeding  associations  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exhibits  at  the  big  free  fair 
which  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  September 
11  to  1G,  this  year.  This  applies  partic- 
ularly to  the  swine,  cattle  and  sheep  de- 
partments. Among  those  offering  spe- 
cial prizes  at  the  big  free  fair  this  year 
are  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  the  American  Hereford  Cat- 
tle Breeders'  Association,  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders'  Association,  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders'  Association,  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, the  Farmers  Mail  and  Breeze,  the 
Chester  White  Swine  Record  Association, 
the  American  Cotswold  Registry  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Angora  Goat  Breed- 
ers' Association,  the  Kansas  Farmer  Com- 
pany. Two  events  of  unusual  interest 
to  farmers  and  stockmen  this  year  are 
the  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  fu- 
turities. These  futurities  have  been 
added  to  the  swine  show  as  a  recognition 
of  the  high  standard  of  the  show.  For 
years  this  department  has  been  one  of 
the  best  in  the  West.  The  Duroc  Jersey 
futurity  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation, J.  B.  Pfander,  Peoria,  111.,  sec- 
retary. The  Poland  China  futurity  will 
be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
American  Poland  China  Record  Associa- 
tion, W.  M.  McFadden,  secretary,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

m    M  4f 

EDUCATION  IS  EQUIPMENT 

If  the  son  or  daughter  has  finished 
the  district  school,  do  not  dismiss  the 
thought  of  further  education  until  the 
matter  has  been  given  serious  considei- 
ation.  In  deciding  whether  or  not  more 
years  shall  be  devoted  to  study,  if  edu- 
cation is  viewed  in  the  light  of  life 
equipment  instead  of  an  unnecessary  so- 
oalled  "finish"  or  "culture,"  a  realization 
of  its  importance  will  come  more  quickly. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  parents 
to  give  all  the  financial  aid  that  is  nec- 
essary, but  in  such  cases  if  the  young 
men  and  young  women  are  encouraged 
in  their  desire  to  go  on  in  school,  this 
support  will  do  much  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  in  being  able  to  help  them- 
selves to  obtain  an  education. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see 
lives  that  measure  short  in  usefulness 
and  happiness,  due  to  lack  of  training 
of  mind  and  bands. 

Have  you  ever  visited  our  State  Agri- 
cultural College  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  practical  value  of  the  courses 
offered  at  this  institution?  Each  year 
young  men  and  young  women  are  leav- 
ing the  agricultural  college  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  importance  of  living 
useful,  practical  lives  wherever  they  are, 
and  equipped  with  knowledge  and  train- 
ing that  will  have  a  valuable  part  in 
good  citizenship  for  generations  to  come. 

The  fall  term  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege opens  September  12  and  if  you  have 
not  looked  into  the  advantages  of  its 
courses,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  at 
once. 

$t    £t  £t 

High  class  live  stock  is  essential  to 
the  best  type  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  quality  and  quantity  of 
pure-bred  stock  shown  at  a  big  fair  is 
an  important  factor  in  determining  its 
Btanding.  It  is  a  great  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  management  of  the  free 
'fair  at  Topeka  to  have  the  show  so  lib- 
erally patronized  by  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  from  all  over  the  country. 
Advance  entries  indicate  that  there  is  to 
be  no  falling  off  this  year  in  this  re- 
spect, but  instead  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  stock  shown. 
$1  $t 

The  importance  of  a  state  fair  as  an 
educational  institution  should  not  be 
overlooked..  As  an  aid  in  promoting 
agriculture  and  demonstrating  the  most 
profitable  methods  of  farming  and  stock 
raising,  the  benefits  of  the  state  fair  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  Kansas 
State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  September  10 
to  23,  promises  to  be  the  biggest  in  its 


ALBERT  T.   REID.  President 

T.   A.    BORMAN,  Editor-in-Chief 


history.  The  entries  in  all  classes  are 
filling  rapidly  and  the  exhibits  in  all 
departments  will  be  unusually  large. 
Special  prizes  will  be  offered  in  the  live 
stock  department  by  all  the  breeding 
associations  and  a  big  live  stock  exhibit 
is  promised.  The  entertainment  features 
have  been  given  special  attention  by  the 
management  this  year  and  will  be  un- 
usually good.  A  two-  or  three-days'  va- 
cation spent  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair 
at  Hutchinson  will  not  only  be  benefi- 
cial but  highly  entertaining. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  CONGRESS 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  which  will 
be  held  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  October  2  to 
8,  is  one  of  the  strong  shows  of  the 
country  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  dairy  industry.  This  year  it  has 
been  planned  to  conduct  a  number  of 
special  features  which  will  give  empha- 
sis to  the  production  side  of  the  dairy 
industry,  as  well  as  to  the  show  ring 
importance.  Chief  among  these  features 
will  be  the  cow  testing  association  dem- 
onstration. Those  who  attended  the 
show  last  year  will  recall  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  cattle  pavilion'  set  aside  for 
this  demonstration  was  the  most  popu- 
lar part  of  the  grounds.  It  was  rather 
an  experiment  last  year  but  proved  so 
successful  that  at  least  ten  state  fairs 
will  copy  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
a  similar  contest  this  year.  Many  more 
cows  will  be  used  for  the  demonstration 
and  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the 
cow  testing  associations  taking  parti 
The  object  of  this  feature  is  to  create) 
•more  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  this 
type  of  co-operative  work  among  dairy- 
men. The  cow  testing  associations  have 
been  doing  a  wonderful  work,  but,  up 
until  last  year,  their  results  were  not 
made  a  prominent  part  of  any  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  show  is  for  all  dairymen.  Its 
prize  money  is  open  to  all  breeders  in 
the  world  and  the  man  who  exhibits 
cattle  will  be  pleased  not  only  with  the 
treatment  accorded  him,  but  with  his 
success  both  in  the  ring  and  in  the 
stable. 

£t    $t  $t 

Get  ready  to  seed  alfalfa  in  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September  in  East- 
ern Kansas.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  or  disked  at  once  and  the  culti- 
vation continued  with  disk  and  harrow 
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and  packer  at  intervals  until  a  clear, 
well  pulverized,  well  settled  seed  bed  is 
prepared.  The  ideal  seed  bed  should  be 
well- stored  with  moisture  and  mellow  at 
the  surface — two  to  three  inches  deep, 
but  the  deeper  part  of  the  seed  bed 
should  be  firm  and  well  united  with  the 
subsoil.  This  gives  the  most  favorable 
environment  for  roots  and  the  best  con- 
ditions for  sprouting  the  seed  and  start- 
ing the  young  plants.  Also,  a  well  set- 
tled seed  bed  will  not  heave  like  a  loose 
one,  and  alfalfa  is  less  likely  to  winter 
kill  in  the  firm  seed  bed.  Early  seeding 
is  desirable  in  order  that  the  plants  get 
a  strong  start  and  furnish  winter  cover 
to  prevent  winter  killing. 

SHEEP  AT  TOPEKA  FAIR 

The  Big  Free  Fair  at  Topeka  estab- 
lished a  record  in  the  sheep  department 
last  year.  The  showing  of  sheep  was  an 
eye-opener  to  fair  visitors.  The  compe- 
tition is  again  open  to  the  world  and 
many  of  the  outside  breeders  who  were 
at  Topeka  last  year  have  engaged  pens 
for  this  year's  show. 

There  will  also  be  special  prizes  for 
Kansas-bred  flocks,  so  the  home  breeders 
will  have  a  chance  to  compete  among 
themselves  as  well  as  against  those  from 
other  states. 

$t  £t 

Has  the  schoolhouse  been  given  the  at- 
tention deserved  by  the  place  where  the 
children  will  spend  much  of  their  time 
during  the  coming  months?  If  not,  this 
should  be  considered  the  next  duty  and 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
schoolroom  cheerful  and  inviting.  All 
should  have  a  hand  in  this  important 
work. 

£t  £t 

An  unusual  interest  is  being  taken  in 
roads  at  the  present  time.  Road-making 
demonstrations  will  be  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  fair  at  Topeka  this  year.  In 
addition  to  exhibitions  of  the  latest  road- 
making  machinery,  there  will  be  actual 
road-building  work  going  on  under  the 
direction  of  trained  men. 

$f    $t  $t 

The-  housewives  among  Kansas 
Farmer  readers  will  be  interested  in 
learning  how  some  fruits  which  have 
long  been  considered  impossible  for 
jelly-making,  can  be  successfully  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  page  13  in  this  issue. 


LIME  NEEDED  FOR  GOOD  CROPS 

It  is  becoming  more  generally  known 
that  lime  is  essential  to  the  profitable 
growth  of  crops.  We  are  frequently 
asked  about  the  fertilizing  value  of  lime. 

Lime  is  not  considered  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  it  has  some  most  important  func- 
tions to  perform.  First  and  most  im- 
portant, it  keeps  the  soil  sweet.  Leg- 
umes, as  clover  and  alfalfa,  cannot  thrive 
in  a  sour  soil;  second,  lime  helps  in 
making  plant  food  in  the  soil  available, 
and  third,  lime  itself  is  used  by  the 
plants  as  a  food. 

A  recent  circular  from  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  some  soils  already 
contain  so  much  lime  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  add  more,  the  station 
has  secured  increased  profits  by  liming 
on  all  the  twenty  different  experiment 
fields  located  in  twenty  different  coun- 
ties on  which  it  has  conducted  such  tests 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Estimating 
the  crops  at  the  average  farm  prices, 
limestone  has  already  increased  the  av- 
erage value  of  the  crops  $5.80  per  ton 
of  lime  applied  and  part  of  the  lime  is 
still  in  the  soil  where  it  will  continue 
to  do  good  for  several  years  more.  In 
these  tests  the  same  crops  were  grown 
side  by  side  on  limed  and  unlimed  plots 
every  year  to  be  sure  that  they  had 
exactly  the  same  chances  so  far  as  soil, 
weather,  and  other  factors  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  only  difference  was 
that  one  series  of  plots  received  lime 
and  the  others  did  not. 

Whether  lime  is  needed  and  how  much 
should  be  applied,  of  course,  depends  on 
how  sour  the  soil  is  or  how  deficient  it 
already  is  in  lime.  The  experiment  sta- 
tions in  various  states  are  practically 
always  glad  to  receive  samples  of  soil, 
test  them  for  lime,  and  advise  as  to 
treatment.  After  a  sour  soil  has  been 
sweetened  with  the  proper  amount,  about 
one  ton  every  six  years  thereafter  should 
be  applied. 

Even  limestone  soils  may  need  appli- 
cations of  lime  after  they  have  been 
farmed  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  the 
region  is  one  of  abundant  rainfall.  Lime 
is  much  more  quickly  dissolved  from  the 
soil  than  other  rock  materials  and  those 
who  live  in  limestone  countries  know 
how  full  the  well  and  spring  waters  are 
of  this  material  and  what  large  caves 
are  dissolved  out  of  even  the  solid  lime- 
stone. So  even  those  who  are  most  for- 
tunate in  living  in  limestone  regions 
need  to  watch  the  soil.  After  years  of 
cultivation,  test  it  occasionally  with  lit- 
mus or  in  some  other  way  to  see 
whether  it  is  becoming  acid.  If  clover 
and  alfalfa  no  longer  do  as  well  as  they 
once  did  and  the  soil  seems  hard  and 
lifeless,  a  half  pint  of  it,  made  up  of 
soil  from  several  places  in  the  field, 
should  be  sent  to  an  experiment  station 
for  tests.  Of  268  samples  taken  for 
different  sections  of  Missouri  and  ana- 
lyzed by  the  experiment  station  of  that 
state,  62  per  cent,  or  more  than  three 
out  of  every  five,  were  found  to  be  sour. 

In  the  Middle  West  ground  limestone 
usually  sells  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  or  less, 
at  the  crusher,  and  being  much  cheaper 
than  either  lump  lime  or  slaked  lime, 
it  gives  more  economical  results.  If  it 
is  to  be  hauled  far,  a  very  finely  ground 
product,  at  least  90  per  cent  pure,  should 
be  demanded.  Sometimes  a  large  farm 
that  has  outcrops  of  limestone  rock  can 
afford  to  put  in  a  grinder  of  its  own  at 
a  cost  of  $750,  but  as  a  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen horsepower  engine  is  also  needed, 
the  expense  is  usually  too  great  for  any 
one  farmer  and  can  best  be  handled  by 
a  group  of  men. 

X   M  ■* 

BUREAU  ADVERTISES  COUNTY 

Prospective  buyers  of  Kansas  land 
from  other  states  give  preference  to 
counties  having  farm  bureaus  and 
county  agents.  In  the  numerous  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  Kan- 
sas land  which  come  to  the  agricultural 
college,  almost  invariably  the  question 
is  asked,  "Is  there  a  farm  bureau  and 
a  county  agent  in  that  county?"  In 
other  cases  '  prospective  purchasers  say 
that  they  wish  to  secure  land  in  some 
county  where  there  is  a  farm  bureau 
and  a  good  county  agent. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
Records  Must  Begin  September  1 

THE  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  Dairy  Club  must 
cease  to  enroll  new  members.    Some  of  the  contest- 
ants have  been  milking  their  cows  all  summer  and 
a  good  many  records  have  started  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  get  cows  that  would  freshen  at 
the  right  time.  This  is  a  problem  that  must  be  worked  out 
by  all  dairymen.  It  is  not  so  difficult  when  you  handle  your 
own  cows,  but  when  you  buy  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  best 
you  can. 

It  was  essential  that  there  be  a  closing  date  for  the  club, 
after  which  no  new  records  could  start.  We  hope  none  will 
be  barred  out  because  unable  to  get  cows  that  freshened 
in  time. 

If  you  know  your  cow  is  going  to  freshen  in  a  few  weeks 
you  may  start  your  record  September  1,  keeping  account 
of  the  feed  only.  The  cows  of  most  of  the  contestants  will 
have  a  dry  period  at  some  time  during  the  year,  and  this, 
simply  puts  the  dry  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's 
work.    Of  course,  your  year  will  close  September  1,  1917. 

We  are  offering  this  suggestion  and  interpreting  the 
rule  as  to  date  of  closing,  in  this  manner,  because  a  few 
have  written  us  that  they  have  been  disappointed  in  find- 
ing that  their  cows  were  not  going  to  freshen  quite  as  soon 
as  expected. 

Remember  that  if  you  start  with  a  dry  cow,  you  keep 
your  feed  record  beginning  September  1.  It  will  not  be 
worth  while  for  you  to  start  a  record  in  this  way  unless 
you  are  sure  your  cow  is  going  to  freshen  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 
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WHEAT    PRICES  SOAR 

Possibility    That    W^heat    JVlay    go    to    Two    Dollars  a  Bushel 


m 


TYPICAL  WHEAT  FIELD  SCENE  IN  KANSAS.— THIS    IS  THE  HARD  TURKEY  VARIETY.  THE  GROUND 

WAS  PLOWED  SEVEN  INCHES  DEEP  ON  JULY  15.  YIELD,    FORTY-FIVE    BUSHELS    TO    THE  ACRE 


TWO  dollars  a  bushel  is  the  goal  of 
prices  now  considered  probable  for 
this  year's  Kansas  wheat. 
Wheat  is  already  selling  higher  than  at 
any  other  time  in  August  in  the  history 
of  the  grain  market  of  Kansas  City.  If 
it  goes  to  $2  a  bushel,  it  will  reach  a 
new  high  price  in  the  history  of  that 
market.  The  advance,  if  it  materializes, 
will,  of  course,  mean  an  addition  of  mil- 
lions to  the  revenue  of  farmers  from  the 
bread  cereal. 

FACTORS  FAVORABLE  TO  ADVANCES 

What  factors  are  favorable  to  an  ad- 
vance to  the  two-dollar  mark?  .  Also, 
what  are  the  considerations  which  may 
prevent  a  rise  to  that  lofty  level? 

The  factors  of  a  bullish  character — 
those  which  promise  to  be  instrumental 
in  forcing  wheat  up — are  more  numerous 
than  influences  which  may  hold  prices 
down.  This  should  be  gratifying  to  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  of  other  states 
who  obtained  liberal  harvests  in  this 
year  of  almost  world-wide  shortage  in 
production  of  the  bread  cereal. 

There  is  today  not  an  important  wheat 
producing  country  in  the  world  that  can 
point  to  a  heavy  crop  of  that  grain. 
And  in  the  countries  where  the  harvest 
is  yet  to  be  made  this  year,  the  pros- 
pects are  for  reduced  yields.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  reason  for  the  forecasts  of 
a  two-dollar  market  for  wheat  before 
the  close  of  the  present  crop  year. 

PRICE  DEPRESSING  INFLUENCES 

"Well,"  the  interested  farmer  will  ask, 
"what  is  the  influence  that  prompts  grain 
trade  interests  to  doubt  the  probability 
of  a  rise  to  two  dollars  a  bushel?" 

The  darkest  influence  to  the  wheat 
grower,  who  naturally  wants  a  high 
price  for  his  grain,  is  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  importers  of 
the  bread  cereal,  are  united  in  war  and 
united  in  commerce.  Great  Britain  is 
exerting  tremendous  pressure  and  influ- 
ence in  order  to  hold  wheat  prices  down. 
Similarly,  France  is  enforcing  a  maxi- 
mum price  below  even  the  present  cost 
of  the  grain  that  she  imports.  And 
Italy  needs  cheap  wheat  even  more  seri- 
ously than  her  allies  in  the  titanic  Eu- 
ropean war. 

Great  Britain  now  has,  as  the  in- 
formed market  interests  are  well  aware, 
a  commission  in  this  country  that  pur- 
chases wheat.  This  commission  endeav- 
ors to  buy  'as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
it  is  adroit  and  powerful.  Also,  Great 
Britain  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  the 
actions  and  outgivings  of  the  market  at 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  greatest  foreign 
grain  center  in  the  world.  And  Great 
Britain  is  so  eager  to  hold  the  price  of 
wheat  down  that  doubt  is  now  cast  upon 
Liverpool's  statistical  reports,  because 
there  is  w  ell  -grounded  fear  that  its  ac- 
tions are  controlled  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment at  London. 

Great  Britain  is  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate, in  a  measure  only,  the  wheat  mar- 
keting of  Canada,  Australia  and  India, 
her  colonies.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  she  cannot  go  too  far.  The  same 
is  true  of  her  allies;  they,  including 
France  and  Italy,  also  cannot  go  too  far 
because  they  must  consider  the  feelings 
of  their  growers  of  wheat  and  the  actual 
world  wheat  situation. 


The  possibility  of  the  declaration  of 
peace  in  Europe  before  the  close  of  the 
new  wheat  crop  year  is  another  factor 
upon  which  stress  is  laid  by  those  who 
doubt  an  advance  to  two  dollars.  In 
case  of  peace  it  is  said  Russia  will  pour 
out  an  accumulation  of  296,000,000  bush- 
els which  she  has  been  unable  to  sell 
because  of  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities, especially  through  the  Dardanelles, 
which  are  held  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  Russia  has 
that  much  wheat  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  shipped  almost  nothing 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  her 
storage  plants  are  limited  and  her  pro- 
ducers now  seriously  handicapped.  Still, 
peace  in  Europe  in  the  near  future,  which 
seems  improbable,  would  be  bearish. 

One  Kansas  City  grain  dealer  who  is 
confident  of  a  two-dollar  market  on  the 
present  crop,  makes  this  statement: 

"We  would  be  closer  than  we  are  to 
the  two-dollar  level  today  but  for  the 
pressure  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
on  the  world  wheat  markets,  including 
those  of  -the  United  States.  However, 
despite  this  pressure,  we  are  going  to 
see  two-dollar  wheat." 

FARMERS  SELLING  LIBERALLY 

Still  another  factor  which  this  dealer 
pointed  out  as  influencing  the  immediate 
market  is  the  nervousness  of  producers 
and  dealers  over  the  already  high  level 
of  quotations.  "Farmers  are  now  get- 
ting record  prices  for  August  on  wheat," 
said  this  dealer,  "so  they  are  selling 
quite  liberally.  It  requires  nerve  to  hold 
when  the  market  is  so  high.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
other  dealers,  that  the  British  commis- 
sion in  this  country  has  been  recently 
purchasing  wheat  on  a  larger  scale  than 
reported  because  it  is  eager  to  load  up 
as  much  as  possible  in  view  of  our  short 
supply  and  the  short  yields  elsewhere  in 
surplus  wheat  countries." 

MILLERS  NOT  BUYING  HEAVILY 

Two  other  points  on  the  immediate 
market  must  be  weighed  carefully  by 
farmers.  One  is  the  extremely  light 
purchases  made  thus  far  by  flour  buyers 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
balking-  at  the  advancing  prices.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  heavy  purchases  for 
future  delivery  by  these  buyers  has  been 
bearish  on  the  trade,  for  their  buying 
usually  helps  in  the  absorption  of  the 
early  heavy  runs  of  wheat.  When  these 
buyers  come  into  the  market  later  for 
flour,  prices  will  receive  strong  support. 
The  second  immediate  influence  is  the 
inauguration  next  month  of  the  first 
rush  of  spring  wheat  from  the  light  har- 
vest of  the  Northwest.  That  rush,  to- 
gether with  winter  wheat  sales,  will 
mark  the  peak  of  the  1916  crop  sales 
by  farmers,  and  it  may  prove  a  tem- 
porary bearish  period  on  prices.  How- 
ever, the  Northwest  has  not  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  to  sell,  and  the  same 
is  true  also  of  Canada. 

WHEAT  STATISTICS 

According  to  the  latest  estimate,  the 

United  States  has  a  prospect  for  only 
654,000,000  bushels  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  combined  this  year,  against  the 
record  of  1,012,000,000'  bushels  in  1915. 
The  winter  wheat  harvest  is  placed  at 


455,000,000  bushels;  spring  wheat,  199,- 
000,000.  The  spring  wheat  crop  was 
damaged  greatly  by  black  rust  and 
blight,  so  is  estimated  at  158,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1915.  The  winter 
wheat  harvest  is  placed  at  200,000,000 
bushels  less  than  that  of  1915. 

Statistics  are  often  tiresome,  but 
those  relating  to  the  United  States 
wheat  supply  are  today  well  worth 
study.  The  producer  who  is  interested 
in  the  future  market  should  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  this  country 
carried  over  163,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  1915  crop.  This  makes  the 
total  available  supply  about  817,000,000 
bushels.  'Of  this  amount  621,000,000 
bushels  will  be  required  for  domestic 
consumption  and  seed.  There  is  there- 
fore left  a  surplus  of  196,000,000  bush- 
els. However,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  carry-over  next  year  of  50,000,000 
to  75,000,000  bushels. 

SURPLUS  LESS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

So  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  export  more  than  100,000,000 
bushels  of  the  1916  crop,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  2,000,000  bushels  a  week.  In 
the  last  crop  year  it  exported  241,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat;  in  1914-15,  the  exports 
reached  the  huge  total  of  332,000,000 
bushels,  which  means  a  tremendous  re- 
duction in  the  supply  available  here  for 
Europe. 

Canada  shows  as  great  a  reduction  in 
the  probable  exportable  surplus.  The 
last  official  estimate  on  the  1916  yield 
in  Canada  made  the  crop  230,000,000 
bushels,  against  376,000,000  in  1915. 
From  the  1915  crop  Canada  exported 
206,000,000  bushels  to  July  1,  so  it  is 
probable  that  the  Dominion  will  sell 
only  a  little  more  than  100,000,000  bush- 
els from  its  1916  crop  for  export. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  com- 
bined therefore  have  a  surplus  of  only 
about  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for 
Europe,  or  approximately  200,000,000 
less  than  in  the  last  crop  year. 

How  is  Europe  going  to  malce  up  this 
deficit  in  North  America?  Many  deal- 
ers answer  that,  owing  to  reduced  crops 
in  other  countries,  prices  will  have  to 
advance  so  as  to  force  reduced  consump- 
tion by  Europe.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
forecasts  of  a  two -dollar  market. 

Definite  figures  are  not  available  on 
the  European,  Argentine,  Australian  and 
Indian  supplies,  which  affect  American 
prices,  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
poorer  prospects  in  the  foreign  countries 
as  a  whole  than  in  1915.  George  J.  9. 
Broomhall,  Liverpool's  wheat  authority, 
who,  it  is  feared,  is  now  controlled  by 
the  British  government,  recently  esti- 
mated that  Europe  will  have  to  import 
560,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  next 
year.  He  indicated  that  344,000,000 
bushels  were  expected  from  North  Amer- 
ica and  216,000,000  bushels  from  Argen- 
tine, Australia,  India  and  Russia  com- 
bined. The  amount  expected  from  North 
America,  including  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  more  than  100,000,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
it  appears  will  be  available  for  shipment 
after  domestic  needs  are  met. 

Incidentally,  Kansas,  which  is  by  far 
the  biggest  wheat  state  this  year,  has 
between  90,000.000  and  100,000.000 
bushels.    It  needs  50,000,000  to  60,000,- 


000  bushels  for  its  mills  and  about  10,- 
000,000  bushels  more  for  seed.  Thus,  it 
has  a  surplus  of  only  30,000,000  to  40,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  is  now  moving 
not  only  for  export,  but  to  California, 
to  New  York  and  Maine,  to  the  mills  cf 
Minneapolis  and  of  other  points  in  tbo 
Northwest,  and  to  points  in  the  South 
and  in  the  Central  States. 

If  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
not  stifled  by  artificial  manipulation, 
American  wheat  growers  will  enjoy  in 
succeeding  months  prices  which  few  have 
dreamed  about  for  the  "golden"  grain. 


Federal  Live  Stock  Registration 

Privately  controlled  record  associations 
have  for  many  years  handled  the  regis- 
tration of  pure-bred  animals.  In  sonac 
instances  rival  associations  have  sprung 
up,  which  has  added  to  the  expense  and 
to  some  extent  complicated  the  handling 
of  registered  stock.  The  tendency  has 
been  for  breeders  to  unite  in  supporting 
a  single  association  for  each  breed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  government, 
through  the  department  of  agriculture, 
sought  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of 
certifying  the  various  associations,  thus 
giving  them  an  official  standing.  This 
did  not  work  out  as  expected  and  was 
discontinued. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  presented  in 
congress,  known  as  H.  R.  16307,  to 
authorize  the  registration  of  pure-bred 
live  stock  by  the  federal  government. 
The  provisions  are  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  empowered  to  create  a  Board  of 
Registration  of  Pure-Bred  Live  Stock, 
said  board  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  pure-bred  live  stock  within 
the  United  States  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  prescribe:  Provided,  that  the 
fee  for  the  registration  of  pure-bred  live 
stock  bred  within  the  United  States  and 
imported  foreign  pure-bred  stock  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  January  1,  1917. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  set- 
tled by  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  live 
stock.  Do  you  want  to  continue  to  reg- 
ister your  stock  as  at  present,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  have  the  government  handle 
the  registration  of  pure-bred  stock  as 
provided  in  this  bill? 

A  good  many  breeders  of  pure-bred 
stock  are  readers  of  Kansas  Farmer 
and  we  are  calling  this  matter  to  your 
attention  so  you  can  exert  your  influ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other  as  regards 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

We  would  be  glad  to  ha~e  breeders 
express  their  views  through  the  columns 
of  Kansas  Farmer. 


The  preliminary  classification  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  December  2  to  9,  1916, 
is  ready  for  distribution.  The  manage- 
ment is  making  a  special  effort  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  pure -bred  live  stock. 
The  classification  for  this  year's  exhi- 
bition is  even  more  liberal  and  extensive 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Those  in- 
terested should  by  all  means  write  to 
the  secretary  for  a  copy  of  the  prelim- 
inarv  classification. 
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in  selling  straw  spreaders  due  to  many 
farmers  misunderstanding  the  methods 
of  fighting  the  Hessian  fly  as  recom- 
mended by  the  agricultural  college. 

"The  farmers  referred  to  believe  that  ' 
the  college  favors  burning  the  stubble 
and  straw  stacks  as  one  means  of  con- 
trolling the  Hessian  fly.    This  belief  is 
far  from  correct. 

"Burning  the  stubble  will  not  kill  all 
of  the  flaxseeds,  consequently  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to.  As  the  flaxseeds 
are  very  seldom  found  in  straw  stacks, 
it  is  poor  practice  to  burn  this  source 
of  organic  matter.  The  yields  are  de- 
creasing in  many  localities  merely  on 
account  of  lack  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  The  folly  of  burning  the  straw  is 
at  once  apparent. 

"It  is  difficult  to  spread  straw  by 
hand,  but  there  are  straw  spreaders  on 
the  market  today  that  seem  to  be  giv- 
ing good  results  in  most  cases.  Further 
development  and  use  of  straw  spreaders 
should  not  be  hindered  by  mistaken  ideas 
about  the  Hessian  fly.  The  implement 
dealers    can    overcome   these  mistaken 


would  have  been  larger  in  a  good  corn 
year.  It  is  a  fine  corn  for  table  use  and 
makes  a  meal  of  much  finer  quality  than 
our  dent  varieties.  Where  this  corn 
originated,  dent  corn  cannot  be  grown 
because  of  the  shortness  of  the  growing 
season. 

"The  wise  farmer  should  plant  some 
corn  of  this  or  a  similar  type  each  year. 
He  can  then  be  sure  of  some  corn,  even 
if  the  season  is  cut  short  by  a  lack  of 
rain  in  July  and  August." 


Bermuda  for  Pasture 

A  reader  in  the  southern  edge  of  Har- 
per County  writes  that  he  has  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  a  big  native  pasture 
that  has  been  farmed  a  good  many  years. 
He  asks  what  grass  will  give  best  results 
on  this  land.  He  wants  to  put  it  back 
into  the  big  pasture. 

We  sent  this  inquiry  to  "Bermuda" 
Mitchell  of  Oklahoma,  and  he  replied  as 
follows : 

"If  you  are  looking  for  a  pasture 
grass  that  will  stand  the  hardest  of  pas- 
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SUBSCRIBER  F.  S.  F.,  Chase  County, 
asks  for  rules  for  measuring  shelled 
corn  in  the  crib;  also  ear  corn  and 
small  grain  such  as  oats,  wheat,  kafir, 
etc.  He  also  wants  to  know  how  to 
measure  hay  in  the  stack  and  asks  why 
such  things  are  not  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

If  such  calculations  are  not  taught  in 
the  rural  schools,  they  should  be.  The 
writer  was  taught  how  to  make  all  such 
farm  calculations  in  the  public  schools 
over  thirty  years  ago. 

The  standard  bushel  has  a  capacity  of 
2,150.42  cubic  inches.  To  calculate  the 
number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  kafir,  or  other  grain,  simply  divide 
the  total  cubical  contents  of  the  bin  in 
inches  by  2,150.4. 

If  the  bin  is  square  in  form,  measure 
the  length  and  breadth  inside,  multiply 
these  together  and  multiply  the  product 
by  the  average  depth  of  the  grain  in  the 
bin.  All  these  measurements  must  be 
reduced  to  inches  before  multiplying 
them  together.  If  the  bin  is  round, 
square  the  diameter  in  inches,  multiply 
the  result  by  .7854  and  this  result  by 
the  average  depth  of  grain  in  inches. 
Divide  this  product  by  2,150.4 — the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel.  It  is 
customary  to  allow  4,000  cubic  inches 
for  a  bushel  of  ear  corn.  These  calcu- 
lations will  give  measured  bushels  and 
will  vary  from  weighed  bushels.  Wheat 
this  year  is  weighing  as  high  as  sixty- 
five  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel  in 
some  instances. 

Measuring  hay  is  more  difficult  be- 
cause stacks  will  vary  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  they  settle,  and  then  the  form 
is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  cubical  contents  accurately. 

In  old  settled  stacks  it  is  usual  to  al- 
low a  seven-foot  cube  or  343  cubic  feet 
for  a  ton.  When  the  hay  has  been 
stacked  five  or  six  months  a  7?-foot  cube 
is  used,  and  where  hay  has  been  in  the 
stack  for  only  thirty  days,  an  eight- 
foot  cube  is  used,  or  512  cubic  feet. 

In  measuring  a  long  stack  or  rick,  the 
usual  method  is  to  throw  a  line  over 
the  top,  measuring  from  the  ground  on 
one  side  to  the  ground  on  the  other. 
To  this  add  the  average  width  of  the 
stack  in  feet  and  divide  by  4.  Multiply 
this  quotient  by  itself  and  the  product 
by  the  length  of  the  stack  in  feet.  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  stack  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  to  the  allowed  for  a  toi 
will  give  the  number  of  tons. 

Round  stacks  are  even  more  difficult 
to  measure.  A  rule  that  will  approxi- 
mate the  cubical  contents  is  as  follows: 
"Find  the  circumference  at  or  above  the 
base  or  'bulge'  at  a  height  that  will 
average  the  base  from  there  to  the 
ground.  Find  the  vertical  height  of  this 
measured  circumference  from  the  ground 
and  the  slant  height  from  the  same  point 
to  the  top  of  the  stack.  All  these 
measurements  are  to  be  taken  in  feet. 
Multiply  the  circumference  by  itself,  di- 
vide by  100,  and  multiply  by  8,  then 
multiply  the  result  by  the  height  of  the 
base  plus  one-third  the  slant  height.  T< 
get  the  number  of  tons,  divide  this  bj 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton.  Hay 
in  round  stacks  is  usually  not  so  solid 
as  hay  in  ricks,  so  it  is  best  to  use  a 
larger  number  of  cubic  feet  for  a  ton. 


Hessian  Fly  and  Straw  Burning 

A  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
-  life  history  of  the  Hessian  fly  has  been 
•  going  the  rounds  this  season  and  has 
undoubtedly  brought  about  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  fly.  These  drawings  were  put 
out  by  the  federal  department  of  agri 
culture  in  a  poster  early  in  the  spring 
but  were  recalled  from  Kansas  at  least 
in  a  very  short  time  at  the  request  of 
the  agricultural  college  authorities.  As 
was  stated  by  Professor  McColloch  and 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  June  24. 
"After  harvest  most  of  the  flaxseeds 
will  be  found  just  above  the  crown  of 
the  plant  down  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  although  some  may  be  found 
above  the  first  and  second  joints." 

The  government  poster  showed  the 
flaxseed  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the 
stubble  above  the  ground  and  thus  en- 
couraged the  idea  that  burning  stubble 
and  straw  was  a  moans  of  control. 

Kansas  Farmer  has  endeavored  to 
correct  this  impression,  but  apparently 
many  are  still  of  the  belief  that  stubble 
should  be  burned.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  f  rom  Prof. 
F.  A.  Wirt  of  the  farm  machinery  de- 
partment of  the  agricultural  college: 

"I  am  informed  that  several  imple- 
ment dealers  have  been  having  difficulty 


ideas  about  burning  the  straw  by  hav- 
ing the  local  papers  print  a  short  article 
on  the  subject." 

The  articles  in  Kansas  Farmer  of 
June  24  give  in  concise  form  the  best 
known  methods  of  combating  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  If  farmers  would  follow  the 
methods  suggested  in  a  co-operative 
manner,  the  damage  done  by  this  pest 
would  be  almost  if  not  entirely  elim- 
inated. 


Plant  Early  Corn 

We  have  at  various  times  urged  that 
corn  growers  plant  a  field  to  some  early 
maturing  variety  each  year.  This  in- 
sures some  early  feed  every  year  and 
in  such  years  as  the  present  one  the 
early  corn  may  produce  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  harvested.  We  have  the  following 
letter  from  A.  E.  Jones,  one  of  our 
Shawnee  County  readers,  giving  empha- 
sis to  this  same  point: 

"With  the  repetition  of  the  costly  ex- 
periences of  1887,  1901  and  1913,  farm- 
ers of  Kansas  and  the  Mid-West  States 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  such 
losses  in  the  corn  crop  as  have  occurred 
in  many  sections  this  year.  Corn  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  farm  crops.  To 
my  mind  the  one  solution  of  this  prob 
lem  is  to  plant  some  portion  of  the  corn 
acreage  to  an  early  maturing  variety 
that  will  make  corn  in  from  eighty  to 
ninety  days,  and  to  make  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Even  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
will  be  a  great  help.  If  planted  the 
latter  part  of  April,  it  will  be  ready  to 
use  in  July. 

"In  1887  I  planted  in  addition  to  my 
regular  late  corn,  fifteen  acres  of  a 
ninety-day  corn  that  made  thirty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  late  corn  was  a 
total  loss.  A  man  across  the  road  had 
a  hundred  acres  of  St.  Charles  White 
and  never  gathered  an  ear. 

"I  send  you  a  couple  of  ears  of  an 
eight-row  variety  of  Yankee  corn  grown 
from  seed  raised  in  Maine.  This  corn 
was  planted  the  first  week  in  June  and 
is,  as  you  will  observe,  practically  ma- 
ture, and  only  seventy-five  days  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  planted.    The  ears 


turing,  grow  upon  any  or  all  types  of 
soil  and  under  the  ever  varying  and  pe- 
culiar climatic  conditions  of  Southern 
Kansas,  I  would  suggest  that  you  set 
your  twenty  acres  to  the  big  Bermuda 
grass. 

"In  Central  Oklahoma  I  have  an  up- 
land farm  upon  which  is  growing  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  of  big  Bermuda. 
It  has  not  rained  here  since  the  first  of 
July,  yet  the  Bermuda  is  green  and 
toothsome,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
grass  in  this  section. 

"Once  set,  it  will  last  for  a  lifetime. 
It  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
cannot  be  killed  by  overpasturing.  In 
fact  it  is  growing  now  in  my  barnyard 
where  my  cows  are  kept  every  night. 
It  is  'a  hardy,  persistent  grower  and  a 
greater  drouth  resister  than  kafir  or 
cane.  The  roots  run  deeply  into  the 
subsoil  and  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
appropriate  every  atom  of  water,  if 
necessary.  It  will  likewise  stand  ex- 
cessive moisture. 

"There  are  several  varieties  of  Ber- 
muda, but  the  improved,  big,  creeping, 
hardy  Bermuda  is  the  best. 

"My  lawn  was  once  an  alkali  bed  so 
white  that  even  weeds  would  not  grow 
upon  it.  As  I  look  from  my  window  on 
this  hot  midsummer  day  it  is  as  nice 
and  green  as  one  could  wish. 

"I  have  thirty  acres  in  hog  pasture. 
Bermuda  makes  a  good  pasture  grass  for 
hogs.    They  do  not  kill  it  by  rooting." 


Draining  Seepy  Land 

I  have  a  drainage  problem  that  is 
causing  me  considerable  trouble.  I  own 
eighty  acres  of  land  on  the  southwest 
slope  of  the  sand  hills  north  of  Hutch- 
inson. A  draw  originates  in  this  eighty, 
passing  out  near  the  southwest  corner. 
To  the  east  of  the  draw  there  is  some 
low  land  that  is  very  seepy  and  wet 
during  the  rainy  season.  We  planted 
corn  the  second  time  with  no  success. 
We  finally  put  in  broom  corn  on  this 
low  land  and  have  a  fair  stand.  Now 
that  it  is  dry,  this  land  is  in  good  condi- 
tion to  work.  I  think  it  is  underlaid 
with  clay.    I  am  afraid  it  is  too  fine  to 


tile,  as  the  drains  would  fill  with  sand. 
I  have  been  wondering  if  blasting  holes 
and  then  filling  them  with  sand  would 
help. — J.  S.,  Reno  County. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  an  in- 
quiry without  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land.  We  furnished  the  information 
given  to  H.  B.  Walker,  the  irrigation 
and  drainage  engineer  at  Manhattan, 
and  he  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"Land  which  is  wet,  due  to  seepage, 
can  usually  be  drained  by  the  use  of 
tile.  Hillside  seeps  are  often  caused  by 
the  presence  of  an  impervious  layer  of 
clay  or  other  material  below  the  surface 
soil.  In  your  letter  you  state  that  the 
soil  is  sandy.  Undoubtedly  this  surface 
soil  readily  absorbs  the  rainfall  and  it 
is  carried  downward  until  it  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  more  compact  or  heavy  sub- 
soil. This  subsoil  causes  the  water  to 
be  carried  down  the  slope  beneath  the 
surface  until  there  is  a  change  in  the 
slope  and  at  this  point  the  water  usually 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
causes  the  seep. 

"Such  places  may  be  corrected  by  tile 
drainage  by  placing  the  drain  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wet  outcrop  at  right 
angles  to  the  slope  and  deep  enough  to 
intercept  this  underflow.  You  think, 
however,  that  your  land  is  too  sandy  to 
tile  drain.  This  may  be  the  case.  How- 
ever, I  would  suggest  that  you  dig  some 
test  wells  to  find  out  the  depth  and 
character  of  the  subsoil.  If  you  can 
trench  into  this  more  compact  soil  with 
your  tile  line  and  then  cover  the  tile 
with  clay,  you  will  be  able,  I  think,  to 
intercept  the  water  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  sand  from  entering  the  tile  lines. 

"Tile  drains  are  sometimes  laid  in 
sandy  soils,  but  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  protect  the  joints  with  tar  paper  or 
wrap  the  joints  with  burlap  or  prairie 
hay.  Even  with  these  precautions  sand 
might  enter,  but  if  there  is  any  clay  in 
the  soil  at  all  this  should  prevent  the 
drains  from  filling  up. 

"I  doubt  very  much  if  dynamiting 
would  prove  successful  as  a  means  of 
drainage.  However,  it  is  comparatively 
inexpensive  to  make  a  test.  This  may 
be  done  by  boring  a  hole  down  through 
the  impervious  material  until  you  strike 
sand  or  gravel  below.  This  hole  may 
then  be  filled  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  and  if  the  water  seeps  away  into 
the  ground  you  could  probably  correct 
the  drainage  condition  by  the  use  of 
dynamite  to  break  up  this  impervious 
material  and  let  the  water  sink  on  down 
through  the  ground. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
you  will  find  dynamiting  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  you  pro- 
ceed cautiously  with  this  method,  and 
work  it  out  in  an  experimental  way  at 
first." 


Modern  House  in  Country 

The  farm  boy  or  girl  likes  to  live  in 
a  good  house.  The  call  of  the  city  is 
largely  a  call  of  the  better  house,  the 
house  better  adapted  to  being  made  a 
home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  city 
to  get  a  modern  home.  A  farm  home 
can  be  built  for  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  that  would  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  the  city.  A  lighting  and  heat- 
ing system  can  be  installed  as  cheaply 
in  the  country  and  kept  up  at  a  much 
smaller  expense  than  similar  conven- 
iences can  be  kept  in  the  city  home. 

The  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
taxes  and  for  public  improvement  is  al- 
most negligible  to  the  farm-home  owner. 
To  the  owner  of  the  city  home,  it  is 
considerable. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  invested 
in  the  building  of  a  farm  home  should 
not  be  determined  by  its  relation  to  the 
balance  of  the  plant  in  size  nor  the 
amount  needed  to  provide  a  shelter.  It 
should  be  the  amount  the  owner  may 
reasonably  afford  to  spend  without 
financially  crippling  himself  too  severely. 
The  average  city  home  is  bought  as  a 
social  investment.  The  buyer  looks  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  he 
can  get  in  the  new  home  that  can  not 
be  supplied  in  a  rented  house.  He  does 
not  think  of  how  much  he  can  sell  the 
house  for  when  he  no  longer  wants  it. 
He  knows  he  can  not  sell  it,  oftentimes, 
for  as  much  as  he  must  pay  for  it  in  the 
first  place. 

The  better  farm  home  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  all  ills  of  dissatisfaction  with 
farm  life.  There  will  be  farm  bovs  and 
farm  girls  who  will  want  to  take  up 
other  professions  than  tilling  the  soil. 
The  problem  is  not  to  force  them  to 
stay  on  the  farm,  but  to  make  condi- 
tions good  enough  there  that  they  may 
make  an  intelligent  choice. 
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Make  Your  Farm  Pay 
Larger  Dividends 

By  means  of  a  well  conducted  game  farm 
you  can  greatly  increase  the  cash  return  from 
your  land. 

Game  farming  is  profitable  for  many  rea- 
sons— the  chief  of  them  being  that  the 
demand  for  game  birds  and  for  eggs  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply. 

A  game  farm  may  be  made  to  pay  not  only 
by  the  sale  of  birds  and  eggs  but  also,  if  you 
wish,  by  leasing  the  right  to  hunt  over  your 
land  to  sportsmen  who  will  be  glad  to  pay 
for  the  privilege. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  game  farm  is 
comparatively  small  and  the  time  and  atten- 
tion required  in  running  it  amount  to  little 
when  the  returns  are  considered. 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while  to  write  us 
for  a  booklet,  "Game  Farming  For  Profit  and  Plea- 
sure**,  which  takes  up  the  subject  in  an  interesting 
and  informative  way.  It  is  sent  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  it.  In  writing  please  use  the  coupon 
below.  Address 

Came  Breeding  Department.  Room  90  <4 
MEJ$CULES  POWDER  CO.  ' 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

When  yon  bunt  usr  a  Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun    Powder— eitbei   Infallible   or  ^ 
"'£. C.  ■    They  may  be  obtained  In  all  standard 
makes  ol  shells. 

Use  Hercules  Dynamite  for  'and  clearing  sub- 
soiling,  tree  planting,  and  drainage  workonyourfario, 


Game  Breeding  Dep't.,  Room  96 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure".    I  am  interested  in  game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of 


Name  .  . 


Has  been  continuously  making 

mGONS^BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  every  farm  use  since  i8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


II  HOLD  YOUR  GRAIN 

For  the  higher  prices  that  always  come  after 

threshing  time.  An  advance  of  only  12*  per  bushel  will  pay 
for  a  COLUMBIAN  METAL  GRAIN  BIN.  Any  further 
advance  is  clear  profit.  Tour  bin  is  paid  for  the  first  year 
and  grain  storage  costs  you  nothing  afterwards. 

^  These  bins  afford  perfect  Btorage  for  your 
grain.  They  are  rain,  rat,  fire  and  lightning  proof. 
We  furnish  everything:  you  can  easily  set  them  up 
70078611.  Can  be  mounted  on  skids  and  filled  direct  from  thresher. 

Write  for  our  Grain  Bin  folder  and  low  freight 
prepaid  prices.  Tou  can't  afford  to  :ell  your  grain 
now.  Get  posted  at  once— write. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL,  TANK  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


.LlJJ.UmHar  *60'  WEST12tbST. 


OVERLAND  RED 

A.  Romance  of  The  JVl oonstone  Canon  Trail 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  In  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  In  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  Is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  Upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappear!  In 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  Is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  Is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold. 
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[Chapter  XI — Desert  Law — Continued] 

MUCH  to  the  constable's  surprise  he 
found  himself  sitting  on  Winthrop's 
blankets  and  one  of  his  eyes  felt  as 
though  some  one  had  begun  to  stitch  it  up 
quickly  with  coarse  thread. 

Winthrop,  smiling  serenely,  nodded. 
"Sorry  to  have  to  do  it.  I  know  I  don't 
look  like  that  kind,  and  I'm  not,  but  I 
happen  to  know  how." 

The  constable  got  to  his  feet. 
"I  didn't  doctor  the  brandy,  as  you  inti- 
mated," said  Winthrop.  "And  you  needn't 
finger  that  belt  of  yours.  I  haven't  a  gun 
with  me,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  the  thing 
for  one  man  to  use  a  gun  on  another  when 
the — er — victim  happens  to  be  unarmed." 

The  horseman,  who  had  courage,  admired 
Winthrop's  attitude.  He  rode  between  them. 
"Cut  it  out,  Hicks,"  he  said.  "You're  actin' 
locoed.  Guess  you're  carryln*  your  load  yet. 
I'll  talk  to  the  kid.  We're  losing  time.  See 
here,  stranger  .  .  ." 

Overland,  watching  and  listening  from  his 
hiding-place,  grinned  as  the  constable  sul- 
lenly mounted  his  horse. 

Winthrop  politely  but  firmly  declined  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  had  a  companion. 
Overland  was  pleased  and  the  riders  were 
baffled  by  the  young  man's  subtle  evasion 
of  answering  them  directly. 

"Size  of  it  is,  you're  stung,"  said  the  man 
who  had  questioned  Winthrop  last.  "He's 
lit  out,  now  he's  done  you." 

To  this  the  easterner  made  no  reply. 
The  horsemen  rode  away,  following  the 
circle  of  burro  tracks    toward    the  hills. 
Winthrop   watched   them,   wondering  what 
had  become  of  his  companion.     He  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  tramp  had  deserted 
him,    yet    the    evidence  was  pretty  plain. 
Even  his  revolver  was   gone,   and  his  belt 
and  cartridges.    Winthrop  yawned.    He  was 
hungry.    There  was  no  food.    But  there  was 
water.     He  walked  toward  the  water-hole. 
"Stand  still — and  listen,"  said  a  voice. 
Winthrop     jumped    back,    startled  and 
trembling.    The  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
the  water-hole  at  his  feet. 

"Over  here — this  way,"  the  voice  said. 
Winthrop  smiled.  If  it  were  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  talking,  it  was  no  other  than 
the  spirit  of  Overland  Red.  The  accent 
was  unmistakable.  The  easterner  glanced 
round  and  observed  a  peculiar  something 
behind  the  brush  edging  the  rise  beyond 
the  water-hole. 

"It's  me,"  said  Overland,  still  concealed. 
"Thought  I  quit  you,  eh?  Are  them  fellas 
out  of  sight  yet?" 

"No.  They're  still  in  sight.  They  are 
too  far  to  see  anything  though." 

"And  you  can  see  them  all  right,  son? 
That  don't  figure  out  correct." 

Winthrop  laughed.  "That's  so.  Where's 
the  burro?" 

"He's  hid — right  in  plain  sight  up  a  little 
arroyo." 

"Won't  they  find  him,  and  confiscate  him 
and  the  things?" 

"Not  on  your  life!  'T  ain't  exactly 
healthy,  even  for  constables,  to  go  round 
confiscatin'  outfits  they  don't  know  who's 
connected  with.  They  can't  say  for  sure 
that  burro  and  stuff  is  mine.  They'll  look 
It  over  and  leave  it  right  there." 

"But  why  did  you  come  all  the  way  back 
here?"  aswed  Winthrop. 

"Seeln*  they's  lots  of  time,  I'll  explain. 
If  I  had  kep'  on  goin',  they  would  'a' 
trailed  me,  and  mebby  got  a  crack  at  me 
in  them  hills.  They  are  two  to  one,  and 
they  could  get  me  at  night.  Now  they'll 
either  give  it  up,  or  spot  my  back  tracks 
and  find  me  here.     That's  all." 

"Perhaps  that  won't  be  all,"  ventured 
Winthrop,  walking  toward  the  ridge  where 
Overland  lay  concealed. 

The  tramp  grinned,  up  at  him.  "Mebby 
not,  pardner.  You  was  tellln*  Sweeney  Or- 
cutt  back  in  Los  Angeles  that  you  wanted 
to  get  up  against  the  real  thing.  1  reckon 
you  bought  the  right  ticket  this  trip." 

"Will  they — will  there  be  any  shooting?" 
asked  the  easterner. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  replied  Overland. 
"I  borrowed  your  gun  on  the  chance  of  it. 
'Course,  if  they  get  sassy,  why,  they's  no 
tellln*  what  will  happen.  I'm  mighty 
touchy  about  some  things.  But  listen!  I'm 
actin*  as  your  travelln'  insurance  agent, 
pro  temperly,  as  the  pote  says,  which  means 
keepln*  your  temper.  If  they  do  spot  me, 
and  get  foolish  enough  to  think  that  I  got 
time  to  listen  to  any  arguments  against  my 
rights  as  a  free  and  unbranded  citizen  of 
the  big  range,  why,  you  drop  and  roll  be- 
hind the  first  sandhill  that  is  a  foot  high. 
After  the  smoke  blows  away,  I'll  be  dee- 
lighted  to  accept  your  congratulations." 

"I  guess  you  mean  business,"  said  Win- 
throp, becoming  serious.  "I'm  game,  but 
Isn't  there  any  other  way  out  of  it?" 

"Not  for  me,  son.  What  chance  would  I 
have  with  the  whole  desert  town  to  swear 
against  me?  They're  after  the  gold,  and 
thev  reckon  to  scare  me  Into  tellln'  where 
it  is.  I'm  after  that  same  gold,  and  I 
don't  reckon  to  be  bluffed  off  by  a  couple 
of  pikers  like  them." 

"The  dark  one,  the  man  on  the  bay  horse, 
seemed  to  he  a  pretty  capable-looking  indi- 
vidual," said  Winthrop. 

"Glad  you  noticed  that.  You're  improvin*. 
He  is  a  capable  gent.  He's  a  old  two-gun 
man.     Did  you  see  how  he  had  his  guns 
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-ed  down  low  so  they  would  pull  quick? 
Nothin'  fancy  about  him,  but  he's  good 
leather.     The  other  one  don't  count." 

"What  shall  I  do  when  they  come  back?" 

"You  jest  go  to  studyin'  bugs  or  rattle- 
snakes or  tarantulas  or  somethin*.  Make  a 
bluff  at  it.  If  they  ask  you  anything,  an- 
swer 'cm  nice  and  polite,  and  so  I  can  hear. 
A  whole  pile  depends  on  my  keepln'  up 
with  the  talk.  I'll  figure  from  what  they 
say,  or  don't  say." 

"They  stem  to  be  turning.  They've 
stopped.  One  of  them  is  down  on  the 
ground  looking  at  something.  Now  he's  up 
again.  They're  riding  back,"  said  Win- 
throp. 

"They  cut  my  back  trail,"  said  Overland, 
snuggling  down  behind  the  brush.  "You  go 
and  set  down  by  the  water-hole  and  find  a 
bug  to  study." 

"Are  you  going  to  fight?" 

"Not  if  it  can  be  helped.  Otherwise — till 
me  wires  are  down  and  me  lamps  are  out. 
She's  desert  law  out  here.  They  seems  to 
be  some  chance  for  a  argument  about  who's 
goin'  to  be  judge.  I'm  out  for  the  job  my- 
self. I  reckon  to  throw  about  fifteen  votes 
— they's  six  in  your  gun  and  nine  in  the 
automatic.  The  election  Is  like  to  be  inter- 
estin*  and  close." 

"I  wish  I  could  help,"  said  the  easterner. 

"You  can — by  keepln"  your  nerve,"  replied 
Overland.  Then  he  rolled  a  cigarette  and 
lay  smoking  and  gazing  at  the  sky.  Win- 
throp watched  the  approaching  horsemen. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  sauntered  to  the 
water-hole. 

The  tramp  lay  curled  like  a  snake  behind 
the  mound.  He  drew  Winthrop's  gun  from 
its  holster  and  inspected  it,  shaking  his 
head  as  he  slid  it  back  again.  "She's  new 
and  will  pull  stiff.  That  means  she'll  throw 
to  the  right.  Well,  I  got  the  little  Gat.  to 
open  up  the  show  with." 

William  Stanley  Winthrop,  despite  his 
resolution,  found  that  his  hands  trembled 
and  that  his  heart  beat  chokingly.  He 
wanted  to  shout,  to  run  out  toward  the 
horsemen,  to  do  anything  rather  than  sit 
stupidly  silent  by  the  water-hole. 

The  two  riders  loped  up.  The  constable 
dismounted.  "Nothin'  doin',"  he  said,  stoop- 
ing to  drink. 

"No.  Nothing  doing,"  echoed  the  man  on 
horseback. 

"That,"  muttered  Overland  Red,  squirm- 
ing a  little  higher  behind  the  bushes,  "was 
Intended  for  me.  I  know  that  tone.  It 
means  there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  doln'.  Well, 
I'm  good  and  ready."  And  he  lifted  both 
of  his  red,  hairy  hands  to  the  edge  and 
both  of  his  hands  were  "filled." 

About  then  the  man  on  the  pony  began 
to  ride  out  from  the  water-hole  in  a  wide 
circle.  The  constable  came  from  the  spring. 
Overland  noticed  that  he  kept  Winthrop 
between  him  and  the  sage  on  the  ridge. 
"That  settles  It,"  Overland  swiftly  con- 
cluded. "They're  on.  I'm  right  sad  to  have 
to  do  it." 

The  heavy,  space-blunted  report  of  the 
circling  horseman's  gun — and  Overland 
calmly  spat  out  the  sand  that  flitted  across 
his  lips.  The  rider  had  ventured  a  shot 
and  had  ridden  behind  a  ridge  instantly. 

Winthrop  exclaimed  at  these  strange  tac- 
tics. 

"He  seen  a  jack  run  In  there,"  explained 
the  constable,  leering. 

"This  he-re's  gettin'  interestln'."  mumbled 
Overland  as  the  constable  unholstered  his 
gun  and  sauntered  toward  the  ridge.  "I 
got  to  get  the  gent  on  the  cayuse.  The 
other  one  don't -count." 

The  rider  had  appeared  from  behind  the 
ridge.  Slowly  Overland  raised  his  right 
hand.  Then  the  old  fighting  soul  of  Jack 
Summers,  sheriff  of  Abilene,  rebelled.  "No! 
Dam*  if  I'll  ambush  any  white  man."  And 
he  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Overland  Limited!" 
he  shouted,  and  with  his  battle-cry  came 
the  quick  tattoo  of  shots.  The  horseman 
wavered,  doubled  up,  and  pitched  forward 
to  the  sand. 

Overland  Red  dropped  and  rolled  to  one 
side  as  the  constable's  gun  boomed  ineffec- 
tually.    The  tramp  lay  still. 

A  clatter  of  empty  stirrups,  the  swish  of 
a  horse  galloping  past,  and  silence. 

Slowly  the  constable  approached  Over- 
land's  prostrate  figure.  "Time's  up  for 
you!"  he  said,  covering  the  tramp  with  his 
gun. 

"Water!"  groaned  Overland. 

"Water,  eh?    Well,  crawl  to  it,  yon  rat!" 

Winthrop,  his  heart  thumping  wildly,  fol- 
lowed the  constable.  So  this  was  desert 
law?  No  word  of  warning  or  inquiry,  but 
a  hail  of  shots,  a  riderless  horse — two  men 
stretched  upon  the  sand  and  the  burning 
sun  swinging  in  a  cloudless  circle  above  the 
desolate  silence. 

"You  seem  to  kind  of  recognize  your 
friend  now,"  sneered  the  constable. 

That  was  too  much  for  Winthrop's  over- 
strung nerves.  His  pulses  roared  in  his 
ears.  With  a  leap  he  seized  the  constable's 
gun  and  twisted  at  It  with  both  hands. 
There  was  an  explosion,  and  Winthrop 
grinned  savagely,  still  struggling.  With  in- 
sane strength  he  finally  tore  the  gun  from 
the  other's  grasp.  "You're  the  only  coward 
In  thl«  affair,"  he  gasped,  as  he  leveled  the 
gun  at  the  constable.  That  officer,  reading 
rage  in  Winthrop's  eye,  discreetly  threw 
up  his  hands. 

"Good!"    exclaimed   Overland,    sitting  up 

[Continued  on  Page  Fourteen] 
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Buying    Lambs   For  Feeding 


OVER  in  Missouri  the  farm  manage- 
ment department  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  has  for  several  years 
advocated  the  practice  of  feeding  a  few 
lambs  each  fall.  So  many  farmers  have, 
successfully  followed  the  practice  under 
the  direction  of  this  department  that 
lambs  so  fed  on  corn  belt  farms  are 
spoken  of  in  the  markets  as  "farm  man- 
agement lambs." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
culturalist, J.  Leo  Ahart  writes  as  fol- 
lows regarding  this  method  of  handling 
lambs  on  corn  belt  farms : 

"Most  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  who 
make  a  practice  of  using  farm  manage- 
ment lambs,  buy  them  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  them  into  the  corn  fields 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weeds  or  any 
catch  crop  they  may  have  grown.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
lambs  on  the  farm  as  early  in  the  fall 
as  possible.  In  Western  Iowa  and  East- 
ern Nebraska,  for  instance,  they  are 
purchased  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September.  They  are  first  run  in  the 
stubble  fields  and  into  the  corn  fields 
that  they  may  clean  up  the  weed  growth 
and  eat  the  lower  corn  leaves.  In  case 
rape  is  sown  as  a  catch  crop  in  the  corn 
it  is  best  not  to  turn  in  the  sheep  until 
after  the  first  frost,  as  it  is  after  this 
time  that  the  rape  makes  its  fastest 
growth.  Rape  makes  a  fine  feed  for 
lambs  in  this  way  when  the  seed  is  sown 
just  before  the  last  cultivation  and  cov- 
ered by  it.  It  makes  a  rank  growth,  a 
cheap  feed,  and  fits  well  into  the  ration. 

"Most  of  the  feeding  sheep  classed  a3 
farm  management  lambs  are  available  at 
the  western  river  markets. 

"The  typical  farm  management  lamb 
is  one  weighing  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
pounds,  of  good  constitution,  and  of 
medium  wool.  They  should  not  be  too 
open  wooled  and  must  not  have  wrinkles. 
Most  range  lambs  meet  these  require- 
ments if  they  have  the  proper  weight. 
The  New  Mexico  lambs  make  excellent 
feeders,  but  are  usually  too  light  in 
weight  for  the  farmer's  use.  Range 
lambs  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  the 
native  product  because  they  are  invari- 
ably free  from  parasites  and  have  the 
necessary  strong  constitution. 

"The  actual  buying  of  the  feeding 
lambs  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  business.  Unless  the  farmer  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  it  is 
never  advisable  for  him  to  do  his  own 
buying.  No  person,  no  matter  how  good 
a  judge  of  sheep,  can  expect  to  go  on 
the  open  market  for  a  day  or  so,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  expect  to  be  well 
posted  on  the  market.  He  needs  some- 
one with  him  who  knows  the  type  that 
will  do  best  on  the  feed  that  he  has  for 
them  and  who  can  tell  the  good  doing 
kind  that  will  sell  well  when  finished 
from  those  that  never  get  fat.  Also,  the 
farmer  cannot  always  tell  when  the  fill 
is  excessive  or  if  they  are  in  good  health. 
Most  sheep  look  very  much  alike  and  it 
is  often  difficult  without  looking  at  the 
teeth  to  know  a  lamb  from  a  yearling 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
to  hear  of  a  farmer  buying  yearlings  for 
lambs  when  he  attempted  to  do  the  buy- 
ing himself.  The  reliable  commission 
firms  offer  the  best  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem and  if  they  are  given  the  privilege 
)  of  buying  any  time  within  a  period  of 
'  a  week  or  two  weeks,  they  can  take 
advantage  of  market  fluctuations.  The 
feeder  market  fluctuates  from  day  to 
day,  just  as  the  finished  stock  market 
does,  and  the  farmer  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this. 

"The  average  quarter  section  farm  can 
easily  handle  a  double-deck  carload  of 
about  350  sh^eep.  They  will  be  hungry 
at  first  and  must  be  started  slowly  and 
carefully.  After  two  weeks  of  careful 
handling,  the  amount  of  loss  is  not  great 
and  'then  the  sheep  require  little  care 
other  than  keeping  water  and  plenty  of 
salt  before  them.  They  prefer  to  group 
in  the  open  over  night,  but  there  should 
be  sheds  in  case  the  weather  turns  bad. 
They  drink  little  or  no  water  when  on 
rape  or  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
When  near  the  end  of  the  holding  period 
or  the  latter  part  of  December,  a  little 
corn  should  be  given.  However,  if  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  corn  field  through- 
out the  period,  they  will  supply  it  them- 
selves, starting  on  the  down  stalks  first 
and  then  breaking  the  stalks  over  as 
they  require  it.  The  fields  will  become 
evenly  and  well  fertilized." 


World  in  urging  breeders  to  shun  the 
undeveloped,  stunted,  undersized  bull.  It 
may  be  that  lack  of  feed  and  care  is 
responsible  for  the  diminutive  size  and 
under-developed  appearance,  but  then 
again  it  may  not.  What  is  more,  it  has 
been  proved  that  continuous  breeding  to 
such  stunted  individuals  has  invariably 
resulted  in  reducing  the  poundage  and 
constitutional  vigor  of  any  herd  in  which 
it  has  been  tried.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
state  that  if  a  bull  is  got  by  a  big  sire 
and  from  a  big  dam  he  will  be  able  to 
beget  big  stock  when  his  turn  comes, 
even  if  he  has  been  prevented  by  lack  of 
feed  and  ill  treatment  from  attaining 
anything    like    his    legitimate  stature. 


That  may  be  true,  but  again  the  failure 
to  attain  proper  weight  and  stature  may 
be  due  to  reversion  to  some  former  type, 
in  which  case  the  calves  would  most 
surely  follow  the  sire  in  their  lack  of 
weight. 

Nature  cuts  queer  didos  every  now  and 
again.  All  improved  animals  have  a 
nasty  trick  of  reverting  back  to  former 
type  and  the  poorer  the  care,  or  rather 
the  more  nearly  the  conditions  approxi- 
mate those  originally  obtaining  in  bovine 
history,  the  more  likely  are  such  rever- 
sions to  appear.  No  man,  for  that  rea- 
son, can  afford  to  use  a  stunted,  scrubby, 
little,  registered  bull  in  his  herd.  The 
youngster  may  have  emanated  from 
parents  of  normal  or  even  excessive  size 
and  have  been  so  scantily  nourished  as 
to  prevent  him  growing  to  anything  like 
his  proper  size,  but  even  then  he  is 
laboring  under  the  severest  sort  of  a 
handicap  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
prove  as  good  a  getter  as  one  that  has 
been  properly  treated  when  young  and 
brought  to  the  full  stature  and  pound- 
age which  his  parentage  entitled  him  to 
attain.  It  is  the  easiest  sort  of  a  trick 
to  lose  scale  and  substance  in  a  herd, 


but  a  mighty  hard  one  to  get  these  es- 
sential qualities  back  again. 

When  Are  Hog  Prices  Highest 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sell  hogs? 
In  studying  the  average  prices  paid  for 
swine  since  1896,  Jesse  Whonsetler,  a 
student  in  the  Rural  Economics  Depart- 
ment, Ohio  State  University,  found  that 
two  periods  of  the  year  were  distinctly 
favorable  for  securing  the  best  market 
price.  These  are  during  the  early  part 
of  April  and  during  the  early  part  of 
September.  At  other  times  the  average 
price  ran  much  lower,  reaching  the  low- 
est mark  in  November.  The  average 
September  price  was  $6.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  the  April  price  $6.65,  and  the 
November  price  $5.50.  It  is  evident  that 
swine  raisers  secure  the  most  profit  when 
they  sell  their  hogs  near  the  high  periods. 


If  the  heifer  is  to  be  reared  with  a 
view  of  making  her  a  dairy  cow  of 
greater  value  than  her  mother,  then  she 
must  be  fed  for  milk  production. 


Twice  What  You  Require  in  the 
Hudson  Super-Six 

Records  Prove  Power  and  Endurance 


What  Power  is  Wanted? 

THE  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  is  a 
light  car,  as  a  modern  fine  car  must 
be.  In  ordinary  drivingj40  horsepower 
would  be  ample.  That's  what  motors  of 
this  size  heretofore  developed. 

But  the  Super-Six — our  patented  mo- 
tor— delivers  76  h.  p.  Yet  we  add  no  size, 
no  cylinders.  We  don't  increase  fuel  con- 
sumption. We  have  simply  lessened  vibra- 
tion, reducing  friction  to  almost  nil.  And 
we  thus  save  the  power  that  was  wasted. 

That  extra  reserve  power  means  much  on 
hills.  It  means  much  in  flexibility  and  in 
quick  response.  It  saves  much  changing 
of  gears.  Would  you  want  an  engine  of 
equal  size  which  lacked  it? 

What  Speed  is  Wanted? 

The  Super-Six  speed  records — quoted 
below — have  never  been  matched  by  a  stock 
car.  You  perhaps  don't  want  such  speed. 
We  made  those  records  to  prove  the  motor's 
supremacy.    Also  to  prove  its  endurance. 

But  they  mean  that  in  ordinary  driving 
you  will  run  the  Super-Six  at  half  load. 
And  that  means  a  long- 
lived  motor. 


What  Endurance 
is  Wanted? 

Nobody  knows  how 
long  a  high-grade  mod- 
ern car  will  last.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  compare  the 
endurance  by  extreme 
and  prodigious  tests. 

A  Super-Six  stock 
chassis  was  driven  1819 
miles  in  24  hours,  at  an 
average  speed  of  75.8 
miles  per  hour.  The 
same  car  previously  had 
been  driven  2000  miles 


Some  Hudson  Records 

All  made  under  American  Automo- 
bile Association  supervision  by  a  cer- 
tified stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and 
excelling  all  former  stock  cars  in  these 
tests. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec, 
averaging  74.67  miles  per  hour  for  a 
7-passenger  touring^  car  with  driver 
and  passenger. 

7S.S9  miles  in  one  hour  with  dri- 
ver and  passenger  in  a  7-passenger 
touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  SO  miles  an  hour 
in  16.2  sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53 
miles  per  hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average 
speed  of  75. 8  miles  per  hour. 


at  average  speed  exceeding  80  miles  an 
hour.  No  other  car  ever  has  matched  that 
endurance  test.  It  would  take  five  years 
of  pretty  hard  driving  to  equal  those  top- 
pace  strains. 

But  this  Super-Six  motor,  after  all  those 
tests,  showed  no  appreciable  wear  what- 
ever. So  the  Super-Six  is  likely  to  last 
years  longer  than  any  man  expects. 

What  Luxury  is  Wanted? 

You  find  in  the  Super-Six  all  the  beauty 
and  luxury  that  we  know  how  to  put  in  a 
car.  You  find  a  luxury  of  motion — due  to 
lack  of  vibration — which  you  never  before 
have  experienced. 

You  will  find  fine  engineering,  with  all 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  it.  For  this 
is  the  crowning  effort  of  our  great  engi- 
neering staff,  headed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

You  will  find  pride  of  ownership  which 
comes  from  owning  a  car  of  the  Hudson 
repute.  A  car  which  outrivals  other  cars 
in  performance.  A  motor  which  by  every 
test  holds_unquestioned  supremacy. 

Where  else  can  you  find  what  you  find  in 
the  Super-Six?  Or  any- 
where near  what  you 
find  here? 

You  will  find  fine  cars 
and  great  cars,  accord- 
ing to  former  standards. 
But  the  Super-Six  in- 
vention has  set  some 
new  standards.  And 
Hudson  controls  that  by 
patent. 

Think  of  these  things 
when  you  buy  a  new  car. 
Prove  up  the  differences 
by  road  comparison.  If 
you  are  buying  a  fine 
car,  and  buying  to  keep, 
you  don't  want  a  second- 
place  car. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  $1475 

Roadster,  2-passenger  1475 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger       .  _  1775 

Touring  Sedan      .........  2000 

All  prices  f. 


Limousine  $2750 

Limousine  Landaulet   2850 

Town  Car   2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet   2850 

>.  b.  Detroit 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Shun  the  Stunted  Bull 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  Shorthorn 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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THE  use  of  straw  on  wheat  during 
the  winter  gave  unusually  good 
results  this  year,  probably  better 
than  can  be  expected  from  the  practice 
every  year.  Wheat  is  always  subject  to 
winter  killing,  however,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  straw  affords  protection.  Last 
winter  this  maintaining  of  a  good  stand 
was  the  important  factor  in  many  cases. 
In  time  the  continued  restoring  of  de- 
caying vegetation  in  the  form  of  straw 
to  the  soil  will  have  its  effect  in  making 
land  more  fertile  and  easier  to  put  in 
proper  physical  condition. 

One  of  the  best  wheat  records  of  the 
year  in  Douglass  County,  according  to 


Stiner,  a  farmer  living  in  Grant  Town- 
ship. He  reported  that  the  average 
wheat  yield  on  his  thirty-five  acres  was 
thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Very  few 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  country 
have  averaged  that  much  on  a  tract  of 
this  size. 

The  cause  of  this  unusually  large  av- 
erage is  not  due  to  good  luck  or  to  a 
particularly  good  type  of  land.  Proper 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  new  methods 
has  made  the  record  possible.  One  of 
the  secrets  in  this  proper  cultivation 
idea  is  to  place  the  straw  back  on  the 
land.  Mr.  Stiner  has  tried  this  plan  for 
a  few  years  and  knows  its  merits.  He 


the  Lawrence  World,  was  that  of  W.  E. 
Bays  it  will  increase  the  yield  from  two 
to  five  bushels.  The  straw  is  placed  on 
the  field  in  February  and  is  placed  so 
thick  that  the  field  looks  like  a  field  of 
straw.  In  a  few  days  this  will  pack 
down  and  soon  the  wheat  will  appear 
through  the  straw.  This  straw  then 
forms  a  good  covering  for  the  ground 
and  aids  greatly  in  holding  moisture. 

"It  makes  the  prettiest  field  of  wheat 
you  ever  saw,"  is  the  way  Mr.  Stiner 
describes  it. 

In  the  fall  this  straw  is  plowed  in 
and  it  is  then  that  its  work  as  a  fer- 
tilizer starts.  A  rotary  harrow  was 
used  by  Mr.  Stiner  immediately  after 
plowing.  The  returns  from  straw  used 
in  this  way  are  much  greater  than  from 
selling  it  in  town,  according  to  Mr. 
Stiner,  who  has  tried  it  and  knows. 


Auto -Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 
and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
■  which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 

Thishelmet 

"to-aate  ~  "r=sU-==^ 

outfitat  --;  -V^iM?^ 

srrall      W^^Ss^^^^  Thousands  of  Auto-Oiled 

cost  :>zz£^-~ 

^  Aermotors  have  replaced  other  makes 

of  windmills  on  their  old  towers.  An  Aermotor  with  a  short 

stub  tower  can  easily  be  put  on  "any  old  tower."   It  is  worth 

the  price  to  get  rid  of  the  continual  climbing. 

THEY  NEED  ATTENTION  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder-Hanger.     It  tells  all  about  Auto-Oiled  , 
Aermotor*  and  Easy-To-Build-Up  Towers.  / 

AERMOTOR  C0..1143  S.Campbell  Ave..  CHICAGO 
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;nn  _ar  «  duplicate  ceap.s' 


Seed  Beds  for  Wheat 

The  crop  of  1916  has  shown  the  value 
of  good  seed  beds  for  wheat. 

Sometimes  a  good  seed  bed  mean9 
early  plowing.  Sometimes  it  means 
plowing  and  packing  the  soil  just  after 
a  rain  when  the  ground  is  in  just  the 
proper  condition  to  work.  Some  good 
seed  beds  were  obtained  by  listing  and 
working  the  ground  down.  Some  were 
obtained  by  disking  and  harrowing. 

But  the  good  seed  bed  is  the  recog- 
nized cause  of  the  large  yields.  And 
wheat  sown  upon  poorly  prepared  land 
has  been  uniformly  a  poor  yielder  this 
year. 

Early  preparaiton  usually  make  a 
good  seed  bed,  if  followed  up  with  proper 
care  after  rains.  —  J.  E.  Payne,  Okla- 
homa. 


Farmers  Using  Dynamite 

Farmers  owning  swampy  land  ought 
to  know  about  ditch  blasting.  They  all 
like  the  method  around  here.  I  have 
just  blasted  a  ditch  for  Mr.  Williams 
that  is  140  feet  long;  an  average  width 
of  three  and  one-half  feet,  and  a  depth 
of  four  feet.  I  spaced  the  bore  holes 
four  feet  apart  in  this  ditch,  which  is 
an  unusual  distance.  It  was  done  to 
save  dynamite.  One  man  did  all  the 
shoveling  that  was  necessary  to  square 
it  up  in  half  a  day,  which  made  it  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  to  use  enough 


Let  an  Avery  Tractor  Start  Making  More  Money  for  You 


RIGHT  now  is  the  best  time  you'll  ever 
have  for  buying  a  tractor.  You  don't 
have  to  experiment  now  with  a  trac- 
tor. You  can  get  a  successful  tractor  that 
Is  past  the  experimental  stage.  And  you  can  sell 
your  crops  on  a  market  still  based  on  the  higher 
cost  of  horse  farming.  What  you  save  in  cost  of 
production  between  the  cost  of  horse  farming  and 
tractor  farming  you  have  as  extra  profit  over 
and  above  your  usual  margin. 
A  lot  of  men  are  realizing;  this  and  acting  accord- 
ingly. Why  shouldn't  you  get  some  of  this  extra 
profit  you  can  make  by  getting  a  tractor  now? 
The  bigger  crops  you  can  raise  and  the  expense 
you  can  save  by  Tractor  Farming  mean  more 
profits  and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family — bet- 
tenfarm  equipment,  better  house  furnishings, 
better  education  for  the  children,  traveling, 
etc.  And  there's  also  the  saving  In  chores 
with  a  tractor. 

Pick  the  Size  Avery  Tractor  * 
Fit  Your  Size  Farm 

You  can  get  a  size  Avery  Tractor  to  exactly 
fit  your  needs.  There  are  six  sizes,  as  shown 
here,  for  pulling  from  2  to  10  moldboard 
plows  or  from  2  to  20  disc  plows.  Avery 
Plows  are  also  built  In  six  sizes  and  Avery 
Threshers  in  seven  sizes.  There's  a  size 
Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  to  fit  every 
size  farm  and  a  size  Avery 
Thresher  to  fit  every 
size  run 
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YOU  can  see  all  six  sizes  of  Avery  Trac- 
tors at  work  at  all  eight  of  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations.    We're  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  show  them  in  opera- 
tion alongside  of  all  other  makes.  They 
have  been  entered  in  every  important  Con- 
test and  Demonstration  ever  held.   Avery's  are 
the  only  make  entered  In  every  Winnipeg  Motor 
and  Plow  Contest.  They  were  introduced  by  being 
sold  on  approval.  Proven  successful  by  thousands 
of  owners.   They  have  been  put  to  the  hardest 
tests  known  and  have  proved  their  right  to  be 
called  successful  machines. 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  low  prices:  5-10  H.  P. 
$365  Cash.  8-16  H.  P.  $795.  12-25  H.  P.  $1195.  18-36 
H.  P.  $1775,  25-50  H.  P.  $2190.  40-SO  H.  P.  $2625. 
AH  built  and  backed  by  an  established  com- 
pany owning  a  large  factory  and  many  branch 
houses,  which  Insure  your  getting  well-built 
machines  and  prompt  and  permanent  service 
after  you  get  them. 

Write  for  lntest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor. 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  Get  ALL  The 
Facts  About  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1410  Iowa  Street 
PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


All  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  all  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration*. 
See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dos  Tent 


August  26,  1916 

dynamite  to  blast  everything  out  clean. 

The  explosives  for  the  ditch  cost 
.•*.'iti..r)5  and  myself  and  three  helpers  did 
the  work  in  twelve  hours.  Mr.  Williams 
had  offered  $75  to  have  the  ditch  dug, 
with  no  takers.  That's  where  dynamite 
comes  in  so  handy.  It  is  always  ready 
to  work  for  you,  whereas  laborers  won't 
do  hard,  wet  work  like  ditching  if  they 
can  get  anything  easier  to  do. 

Land  generally  classed  as  waste  land 
is  usually  the  best  soil  on  the  farm  if 
drained  and  cleared.  Dynamite  and  a 
man  that  knows  how  to  use  it  can  do 
the  trick  every  time. 

The  superintendent  of  our  county  poor 
farm  had  me  look  over  the  farm  to  see 
what  was  best  to  improve  it.  I  found 
about  one-third  of  the  best  upland  on 
the  place  littered  up  with  stumps  and 
the  bottoms  covered  with  marshes,  stones 
and  wet  spots. 

I  told  him  I  would  show  him  what 
dynamite  would  do  for  him;  got  three 
sticks  of  it  out  of  my  buggy  and  made 
three  shots.  He  then  hired  me  to  do  the 
stumping,  ditching,  stone  breaking  and 
tree  planting.  He  said  he  never  knew 
before  how  many  things  could  be  done 
on  a  farm  with  dynamite.  It  will  take 
about  1,300  pounds  of  it  to  clear  up  his 
place. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  failure  in 
handling  dynamite  if  a  man  understands 
his  business.  I  haven't  made  a  failure 
on  a  stump  in  twenty-four  years. — J.  H. 
O'Neal,  North  Carolina. 


Rural  Recreation 

Future  welfare  demands  that  every 
rural  community  must  now  face  one 
problem — that  of  keeping  the  young  peo- 
ple interested  and  contented  with  home 
life.  Each  year  the  allurements  of  city 
life  increase,  while  we  continue  to  light 
our  houses  with  tallow  candles  and  use 
greased  paper  for  window  panes,  a  pace 
set  by  our  ancestors  when  eggs  brought 
4  cents,  bacon  6}  cents,  butter  8  cents, 
oats  15  cents,  corn  25  cents  and  wheat 
40  cents,  for  which  they  received  in  ex- 
change, salt  2J  cents,  sugar  10  cents, 
pepper  50  cents,  calico  36  cents  to  50 
cents,  and  tea  $1.50.    It  amuses  us  to 


Joint-Stock  Land  Banks 

We  have  already  outlined  the  portion 
of  the  farm  loan  act  having  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  local  farm  loan  as- 
sociations. In  addition  to  the  system 
of  twelve  federal  land  banks  and  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  of  bor- 
rowers, the  act  permits  the  establish- 
ment of  joint-stock  land  banks  and 
authorizes  them  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  directly  to  borrowers  on 
farm  mortgage  security  and  issuing  farm 
loan  bonds.  These  banks  must  have  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $250,000.  They 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  but  the  government 
does  not  lend  them  any  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  joint-stock  land  bank  is  free  from 
many  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
federal  land  banks.  Subject  to  the  50 
and  20  per  cent  value  limitation  and  the 
limitation  as  to  territory,  the  joint- 
stock  land  hank  may  lend  more  than 
$10,000  to  a  single  individual,  and  it  is 
not  restricted  to  making  loans  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  case  of  the  fed- 
eral land  bank. 

The  joint-stock  bank,  like  the  federal 
land  banks,  cannot  charge  an  interest 
rate  on  farm  mortgages  in  excess  of  6 
per  cent,  nor  shall  such  interest  rate 
exceed  by  more  than  1  per  cent  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  the  bank  upon  its 
last  issue  of  bonds.  A  joint-stock  bank 
is  limited  in  its  bond  issue  to  fifteen 
times  its  capital  and  surplus. 

Among  the  restrictions  placed  on 
these  banks  are  (1)  that  their  mort- 
gages must  provide  for  an  amortization 
system  of  repayment  such  as  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  loans  through  the 
federal  land  banks,  and  (2)  that  they 
shall  in  no  case  demand  or  receive  under 
any  form  or  pretense  any  commission  or 
charge  not  specifically  authorized  by  the 
act  and  approved  by  the  Farm  Loar 
Board. 

The  bonds  of  the  joint-stock  land 
banks  are  exempted  from  taxation. 
Their  capital  stock,  however,  is  not  ex- 
empted. 

The  law,  through  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  provides  the  necessary  machinery 
for  frequent  examinations  of  the  banks 
and  the  associations,  for  the  proper  can- 
cellation of  mortgages,  and  for  the  safe 
custody  of  mortgages  offered  as  security 
for  bonds.  When  any  mortgage  offered 
as  security  for  bonds  is  withdrawn,  the 
bank  is  required  to  replace  the  security 
with  other  mortgages  or  with  other  sat- 
isfactory collateral. 

Heavy  penalties  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  are  imposed  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  malfeasance  in  office, 
fraud,  embezzlement,  defalcation,  or 
other  illegal  practices. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


National  Hollow  Tile  Silos 


LAST  FOREVER. 

Test  of  years  has  proven 
the  strongly  reinforced 
Tile  Silo  to  be  the  most 
permanent,  efficient  and 
economical  Silo  In  use. 

Cheapest  to  Install. 
Freedom  from  Trouble. 

No  repairing  or  upkeep. 
No  painting.  No  blow- 
ing In  or  blowing  down. 
No  cracking.  No  rusting 
Or  rotting.  No  freezing- 
Write  Today  for  Infor- 
mation— Prices. 
You  will  get  the  Infor- 
mation by  return  mail. 
Get  started  on  your  Silo 
NOW.  Prices:  12x30, 
J169;  14x30.  J198;  16x35. 
$224;  18x35,  $242;  20x40. 
$313. 


NATIONAL  TILE  SILO  COMPANY 

511  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SICK  STOCK 

What  to  Do  and 
How  to  Do  It 

The  course  of  lessons  that  the 
Northwestern  Veterinary  College  sold 
for  $25,  we  now  offer  (while  they 
last)  for  only  $5. 

Send  for  eample  lesson  and  table 
of  contents. 

NATIONAL  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
Murray  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  k  a  f  I  r 
corn  or  anything 
planted  In  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 
use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

HARDIEST  and  most  productive  Russian  varieties, 
consisting  of  Malakoff,  most  recent  importation  Tur- 
key Red  and  Kharkov,  all  extremely  hardy — hardy  as 
Rye — have  withstood  temperatures  of  40  degrees  below 
zero  and  made  yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre.  In  aoft 
varieties  we  have  the  Minnesota  Bed  Cross  and  Fultz, 
two  of  the  hardiest  and  heaviest  yielding  beardless 
varieties  In  existence.  Also  Winter  White  Rye — all 
kinds  of  Grasses,  Clovers,  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
aeeds.  Samples  and  descriptive  price  list  mailed 
FREE  on  request.  Write  today.  Address 
RATEK I N'S  SEED  HOUSE,  BoX  126,  Shenandoah,  la. 

ALFALFA  SEED 

New  crop  Nebraska  upland,  ripe,  plump 
and  bright.  Absolutely  free  of  all  weeds. 
Fancy,  hardy  seed  sent  anywhere  on  ap- 
proval. You  pay,  If  satisfied,  $12.50  per 
bushel.     Fair  enough. 

JXO.  HEROLD,  Lewiston,  Neb.  (Grower). 

INVENTIONS  WANTED 

Your  Ideas  may  bring  wealth.  Send  sketch  for  froe  ad- 
vice. Patents  secured  through  our  Credit  System  adver- 
tised free  In  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine.  Book  free. 
WATERS  CO.,  4517  Warder  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

-  The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


hear  of  the  fellow  who  used  a  stone  in 
one  end  of  the  bag  to  balance  his  grist, 
but  really  are  we  as  original  in  our 
thoughts  and  as  progressive  as  we  should 
be,  considering  our  present  chances?  Be- 
cause our  neighbors  look  over  the  fence 
and  smile  or  whisper  it  about  the  settltv 
ment,  it  requires  grit  to  adopt  new 
though  sound  ideas.  But 

"They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing  and  abuse; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

How  much  thought  have  these  fellows 
given  the  idea  before  they  gave  the 
wink?  They  will  roll  wooden  balls 
around  on  the  green  grass  and  enjoy  the 
game,  because  that  is  croquet,  but  will 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  rolling  ivory 
I  balls  around  on  a  green  table  when  out- 
side conditions  forbid  croquet,  because 
that  is  billiards.  Yes,  put  the  devil  out 
I  of  business,  but  don't  let  him  cheat  you 
i  out  of  a  good  game.  Some  churches 
have  now  shouldered  the  responsibility 
to  the  extent  of  encouraging  all  kinds 
of  wholesome  amusements  and  have  in- 
stalled bowling  equipment  and  billiard 
tables  that  the  young  may  there  meet 
and  play  without  being  surrounded  by 
evil  influences. 

Some  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  malign 
our  farm  policeman,  but  nevertheless  oc- 
casionally let  us  shoulder  a  gun  and 
whistle  to  one  of  our  best  friends,  the 
dog,  when  the  Master  is  coloring  the  au- 
tumn leaves.  Follow  Old  Tip  when  Brer 
Coon  may  be  found  among  the  roasting 
ears.  Make  an  honest  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession  when  Sly  Rey- 
nard is  followed  by  the  pack  in  full  cry. 
Take  the  boys  along  and  do  some  of 
those  things  that  arouse  the  "corpies" 
and  make  red  blood  go  rioting  through 
your  veins. 

Get  an  inexpensive  hand  trap  and  a 
Bupply  of  clay  targets  and  ammunition 
and  add  to  the  list  of  delightful  diver- 
sions from  the  regular  routine  of  farm 
work.  Shooting  at  the  fast-flying  tar- 
gets will  bring  into  scientific  activity 
the  mind,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves, 
developing  accuracy,  skill,  and  prompt- 
ness of  decision,  all  of  which  are  essen- 
tial in  character  building.  You  can  in- 
dulge in  this  clean  sport  at  leisure  times, 
the  practice  of  which  will  make  profi- 
cient wing  shots  of  the  participants,  and 
when  you  come  to  shoot  at  real  game 
during  the  open  season,  the  results  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  imagine  we 
can  resist  the  modern  spirit  of  progress 
and  hope  to  have  our  boys  and  girls 
near  us  when  "the  years  draw  night 
when  thou  shalt  say  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  them." 

We  must  realize  our  responsibility  to 
ourselves,  our  families  and  to  society  at 
large  for  the  better  use  of  the  advan- 
tages, facilities  and  opportunities  for 
betterment  which  the  present  time  af- 
fords compared  with  a  generation  ago, 
and  through  further  efforts  along  this 
line  we  shall  gradually  acquire  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  relative  dignity  of  the 
farming  profession. — J.  M.  Field,  North 
Carolina. 


National  Egg-Laying  Contest 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken 
J  in  the  national  egg-laying  contest  that 
is  now  going  on  at  the  Missouri  Poultry 
I  Experiment  Station  at  Mountain  Grove. 
C.  J.  Patterson,  director  of  the  station, 
has  just  reported  the  results  for  July. 

Pen  8,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
from  Pennsylvania,  won  the  cup  for  the 
highest  pen  record  in  July,  by  laying 
127  eggs.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  this  month  was  7,656. 

The  five  highest  pens  for  July  are  as 
follows:  Pen  8.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Pennsylvania,  127  eggs;  Pen  17,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  Texas,  114  eggs;  Pen  40, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  California,  112  eggs; 
Pen  12,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Oregon,  111 
eggs;  Pen  18,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ken- 
tucky, 110  eggs;  Pen  102,  Oregons,  Ore- 
gon. 110  eggs. 

The  five  highest  hens  for  nine  months 
are  as  follows:  Hen  3,  Pen  25,  S,  C.  W. 
Leghorn,  Washington,  209  eggs;  Hen  4, 
Pen  75,  W.  P.  Rock,  Washington.  206 
eggs;  Hen  5,  Pen  75,  W.  P.  Rock,  Wash- 
ington, 201  eggs;  Hen  2,  Pen  25,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn,  Washington,  200  eggs;  Hen 
1,  Pen  69,  Barred  Rock,  Missouri,  200 
eggs;  Hen  5,  Pen  6,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn, 
New  Jersey.  198  eggs. 

The  ten  highest  pens  to  date  are  as 
follows:  Pen  69.  Barred  Rocks,  Mis- 
souri, 929  eggs,  first;  Pen  25,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  Washington,  898  eggs,  second; 
Pen  102,  Oregons,  Oregon,  873  eggs, 
third;  Pen  75,  White  Rocks,  Washington, 
865  eggs,  fourth;  Pen  59,  R.  C.  Reds, 
Missouri,  861  eggs,  fifth;  Pen  17,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  Texas,  856  eggs,  sixth; 
Pen  11,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Kansas,  837 
eggs,  seventh;  Pen  8,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Pennsylvania,  833  eggs,  eighth;  Pen  27, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Missouri,  830  eggs, 
ninth;  Pen  56,  S.  C.  Reds,  Iowa,  815 
eggs,  tenth. 


15c  each;  6  for  90c 


1  *  {  Arrow 

COLLARS 


ASHBY  2H  in. 
LEXICON  2Vi  in. 


FITS  EXTREMELY  WELL  AND 
GOES  WITH  THE  PREVAILING 
STYLE  IN  BROAD  END  TIES 
AND  FOUR-IN-HANDS. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  INC.,  Makers 


When  Building  a  Home, 
Are  You  Thinking  of  the 
Years  to  Come? 

The  true  worth  of  your  home  is  the  year-by- 
year  enjoyment  you  get  out  of  it.  A  few  more 
dollars  invested  now  in  guaranteed,  trade- 
marked  Curtis  Woodwork  is  mighty  cheap  sat- 
isfaction-insurance. Think  how  small  any  dif- 
ference will  be  when  distributed  over  the  years 
your  home  will  last. 

URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  For  Your  Home" 

Curtis  Woodwork  has  gone  into  good  homes 
for  50  years.  Its  quality  and  workmanship 
make  it  the  most  satisfactory  you  can  buy. 
Every  piece  is  trademarked  and  guaranteed. 
Ask  your  lumber  dealer  to  6how  you  his  Curtis 
Catalog  containing  every  design.  Also  have 
him  show  you  some  woodwork  bearing  the 
Curtis  trademark. 

Home  Book  FREE 

You  will  find  one  of  our  Home  Books  a  great 
help  in  planning  your  home.  These  books  are 
Fro9.  Send  for  yours  today.  Even  though 
you've  decided  on  your  plan,  these  books  show 
you  the  importance  of  good  woodwork  in  your 
home  and  may  save  many  later  regrets.  "Bet- 
ter Built  Homes"  contains  houses  from  $800 
to  $3000;  "Homelike  Homes" — $3000  up| 
"Attractive  Bungalows" — the  best  types.  The 
books  show  exteriors,  floor  plans  and  rooms 
finished  in  Curtis  Woodwork.  Write  on  the 
coupon  which  book  you  want,  and  mail  it  to 

The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau 

1306-1408    S.  Second  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  distributing  plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Waosao,  Wia- 

Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis  Chicago 

Lincoln,  Hea.  Detroit  Tontka.  Kan. 

£  altera  Offices  at  Pitubnrgb  auV  Washington 

The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodumrk  Guarantee  Com- 
plete Satisfaction  to  its  Users. 
"We're  not  entii.fi  ed  unlets)  Tom  ( 


mm 


Doors 
Window! 
Window  ft  Dow 

Frames 
Storm  Doors  ft 

Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sidsboaris 
Cftlonasdrs 
Bookcases 
Han' els 
Window  Seats 
Wall  Panels 
CeiKng-  Beams 
Monl  dings 
Porch  Colnmns 
Porch  Rail 
Porch  Hal  oilers 
Everything  in 
Woodwork 


i 


THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  SERVICE  BUREAU.  130(5-1  106  S.  Second  St.  Clinton,  few* 


Without  obligation 
please  send  me  .„., 


R.FX>  Town  


Name  . 


State  
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KANSAS    FARMER  A^t  26,  im 

K  ansas   Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Butter    and    Butter  Fat 


Engineering  the  Telephone 


THE  great  Bell  System,  with 
its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 

The  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army,  he 
plans,  projects,  and  directs  his 
campaigns  far  ahead.  He  deals 
with  the  seemingly  impossible 
— transforming  ideas  and  ideals 
into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a  city's 
underground  telephone  system, 
or  the  building  of  a  transconti- 
nental line,  or  a  serious  war- 
shortage  of  supplies  needed  in 
telephone  work. 


Whatever  the  difficulties,  they 
must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  telephone  shall 
continue  equal  to  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  future 
must  be  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted. 

In  the  Bell  System,  more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are  con- 
stantly working  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  telephone 
business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  whatever 
the  future  develops. 


American  Telephone  and  telegraph  Compan\ 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servict 


SPECIAL  SILO  FILLER  OFFER 


II  TORNADO  FILLERS 

Do  not  f«M  to  g*t  our 
SPECIAL  OFFFER 

We  will  save  you  money 

Writ*  for  Catalog  and  prices  today 

W.  ft,  HARRISON  &  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


HEREWITH  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  my  cow  and  myself.  I  call  her 
"Creamy."  She  got  her  udder 
cut  about  a  month  ago  and  has  not  done 
so  well  since.  It  has  healed  now  and  I 
am  beginning  to  feed  her  corn  chop  and 
oil  meal  and  hope  to  get  her  to  doing 
better. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  test.  I 
churned  her  cream  one  ■  day  and  got  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  and  the  test 
only  makes  about  a  pound  of  butter  fat 
a  day  for  the  month.  —  Dora  Bradee, 
Labette  County. 

Butter  and  butter  fat  are  not  the 
same.  In  addition  to  butter  fat,  butter 
contains  moisture  or  water,  a  little  casein 
and  some  salt.  The  law  specifies  that 
butter  shall  not  be  sold  that  contains 
more  than  16  per  cent  moisture.  The 
salt  and  the  casein  usually  amount  to 
3  or  4  per  cent.  Thus  a  pound  of  but- 
ter contains  80  per  cent  butter  fat,  or 
one  pound  of  butter  fat  will  make  one 
and  one-fourth  pounds  of  butter.  Cream- 
eries are  held  to,  strict  account  in  the 
matter  of  moisture  in  the  butter  they 
make,  but  country  butter  is  not  watched 


you  order  one  for  me  and  I  will  pay  for 
it  when  you  send  the  bill. — M.  D.  Smith, 
Johnson  County. 

A  milk  scale  has  been  ordered  for  this 
member.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  any 
of  the  club  members  get  scales.  We  can 
supply  them  at  a  special  price. 

Extra  Care  for  Cows  Pays 

Most  good  dairymen  take  pride  in 
having  their  cows  look  well  and  produce 
well.  Just  as  pride  in  one-s  self  and 
family  costs  more,  so  likewise  additional 
expense  is  incurred  in  giving  cattle  extra 
feed  and  care.  In  the  case  of  his  family 
the  dairyman  expects  no  money  return 
for  the  expenditure,  but  most  men  are 
in  the  dairy  business  for  the  financial 
returns  which  it  may  bring. 

Extra  feed  and  care  mean  more  salable 
cattle  and  larger  production  of  milk.  The 
writer  has  often  wondered  if  the  change 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  more 
feed  and  better  care  is  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  It  is  probable  that  the 
production  of  all  herds  now  poorly  or 
only  pretty  well  cared    for    could  be 


DORA  BRADER,  A  LABETTE  COUNTY  MEMBER  OF  THE  KAN- 
SAS  FARMER   DAIRY   CLUB,   AND   HER   COW,  "CREAMY" 


so  closely.  Average  country  butter  con- 
tains about  20  per  cent  moisture.  As  a 
rule  hand  working  does  not  get  the  but- 
termilk out  thoroughly  and  the  amount 
of  casein  will  be  higher  than  in  cream- 
ery butter. 

The  excess  of  butter  over  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  used  in  its  production  k 
called  "over-run." 

You  may  have  had  more  than  a  pound 
of  butter  fat  the  day  you  churned,  and 
then  it  is  likely  your  butter  contained 
an  excess  of  moisture. 

Be  very  careful  in  taking  your  com- 
posite sample  for  the  test.  All  the  milk 
the  cow  gave  at  that  milking  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  by  pouring  from  one 
pail  to  another  several  times.  Take  the 
sample  immediately. 

Cow  Doing  Fine 

My  cow  is  doing  fine.  She  is  giving 
about  thirty  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I 
am  feeding  her  a  gallon  of  bran  and  a 
gallon  of  oats  a  day,  mixed.  I  read  the 
letter  from  the  boy  who  told  of  your 
getting  the  milk  scales  for  him.  We 
have  broken  the  hand  from  our  scales 
and  will  have  to  get  another  one.  Will 


30,000  Farmers 
Wild  With  JOY 


'  Yes,  Sir!  Simply  wild!  And  every  mother's  son  of  them  ready  to  hug  and 

kiss  the  Simplex.  Why?  They  made  $2.50  to  $3.50  an  acre  spreading  their  Straw.  You  bet!  I  told 
them  they  would.  I  tell  you  you  will!  Now  I've  got  the  most  astounding  proof  you  ever  saw! 
Send  a  postal — quick!  I'll  show  you  letters  that  will  make  your  eyes  pop. 

Messages  Straight  from  the  hearts  of  farm-  sir— absolutely  true.  I'll  prove  that  the  greatest  little 

^  ers  who  have  made  $100  to  $150,  even  $500  cold  profit  maker  on  any  farm  U  the  Simplex, 

cash  profit— In  addition  to  paying  for  No  cost  to  you.    No  chance  to  lose, 

the  Simplex.   In  a  single  season!   Yes,  I'll  even  TRUST  YOU  with  a  brand  t 


Simplex  Straw  Spreader 
30  Days'  FREE  Trial! 


Yon  know  that  straw  is  a  great  fertilizer—  a  great 
conserver  of  moisture — a  great  safeguard  from  'soil 
blowing"  and  winter  kill.  Every  sane  man  does.  No 
excuse  for  not  spreading  it  now.  It's  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log  with  the  Simplex. 

Just  think.  20  feet  at  a  time.  20  acres  a  day — thick 


SO  MONEY 
fJV  ADVANCE 

or  thin.  Bright  or  rotten  straw  (also  manure.)  Fits  any 
low  or  high  wheel  wagon.  Has  double-drive  and  double- 
width  carrier.    Get  that!    No  other  atraw  spreader 
stands  a  chance.  Three  working  days  pay  for  the 
Simplex.  Thousands  In  use.  Great  Scott! 
Can  you  read  this  and  not  want  one? 


Write  for  the  Big  Noise  Offer 

Manson  Campbell  always  goe9  the  limit.  Now  I'm  making  a  special  "big  noise"  offer 
to  two  men  m  each  township.  It's  a  corkerl  Couldn't  think  of  publishing  itl  No.  sir.   This  is 

a  private  deal!  Postal  brings  it— the  soul  stirring  letters — the         m.,™  r>  i_n  d...u... 

big  Spreader  Catalog— all  tree!  Write!  Now!  I'll  prove  that        m!SH^  rlZ'^,\  r ' 
it's  a  crime  vo  burn  straw.   Send  postal  by  return  mail.   Be        ""son  Campbell  Company 
one  of  the  two  lucky  ones  to  get  my  "Big  Nolee"  Offer  Kansas  City.  Missouri 

quo  Trao>ra  Bio 


doubled  by  careful  feeding  and  better 
care.  Of  course,  the  first  question  asked 
will  be,  Does  it  pay? 

The  records  presented  in  this  article 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
cows  that  are  supposed  to  be  well  fed. 
The  station  does  not  put  its  cows  under 
test  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  Reg- 
ister or  Register  of  Merit.  However, 
the  records  are  carefully  kept.  The 
milk  is  weighed  and  sampled  at  each 
milking  and  all  feed  weighed  and  re- 
corded. The  cows  are  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  could  be  given  offi- 
cial tests  only  when  not  used  in  some 
experiment. 

Recently  a  few  cows  calved  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  desirable  to  use  them 
in  regular  experiments.  Though  not  offi- 
cially tested,  those  whose  records  are  re- 
ported here  were  put  under  official  test 
conditions  during  their  last  lactation 
period.  They  were  given  better  care  and 
extra  feed  and  were  milked  three  times 
daily  for  a  part  of  the  year.  They  were 
kept  in  their  stalls  with  the  remainder 
of  the  herd,  but  were  made  as  comfort- 
able as  convenient  there.  A  comparison 
of  their  production  under  these  condi- 
tions with  their  previous  production 
shows  a  marked  increase — 79.6  per  cent 
in  milk  and  67.3  per  cent  in  fat,  by  one 
cow,  and  87  per  cent  and  80  per  cent, 
respectively,  by  the  other. 

In  these  records,  one  year  from  the 
birth  of  each  calf  was  taken  as  the  lac- 
tation period.  Cow  No.  1  had  four  lac- 
tation periods  previous  to  the  test.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  this  cow  in  better 
condition  than  at  the  time  the  test 
closed.  This  cow  during  the  test  pro- 
duced 14,722  pounds  of  milk  and  400 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  her  four  previous  lactation 
periods  was  8,194  pounds  of  milk  and 
239  pounds  of  butter  fat.  During  the 
year  of  the  test  she  consumed  over  5,000 
pounds  of  grain,  or  more  than  double 
the  average  amount  consumed  during  the 
four  years  previous.  She  ate  a  third 
more  silage  and  a  little  more  hay  and 
fodder. 

The  cost  of  the'  feed  for  the  record 
year  was  $114.97.  The  average  cost  of 
feed  for  each  year  previous  had  been 
$72.97.  The  feed  cost  of  100  pounds  of  - 
milk  was  78  cents,  of  butter  fat  20 
cents.  The  average  per  year  before  had 
been  89  cents  for  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  22  cents  for  butter  fat. 
,  Cow  No.  2  had  five  lactation  periods 
previous  to  the  test.    She  produced  15,- 
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House 
Windows 


bouse.  Scientifically 
designed  by  window  • 
specialists.  Made  of  ■ 
galvanized  s  eel--  can't  rot  or  ruat---will  not  leak  -  need  do 

£«lnt.  do  repairs---  good  for  lifetime  service.  Fit  any  ho* 
ouse.    Easy  to  install. 

Give  Your  Pigs  a  Chance 

Vet  them  have  the  warmlns  germ-kiltta?  sunshine  right  In  their 
pens.  Sunshine  means  hog  health,  more  vitality,  quicker  growth, 
toore  profits  for  yoti.  Absolutely  Decessary  for  the  best  irrowth 
of  young  pina.  Install  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  now  ana  insure 

i  every- 


BluePrints  Modern  Hog  Houses 


sh  yo 


f  latest  type  hog  bouses.  Detoil- 
^eclficationa  prepared  by  ex- 
perts in  hoc  house  desiarnina>.  All  the  modern  fea- 


ed  information  and  full  Bpe 


Windows  In  i 


te  for 


8how  Chief  Saosbl 
them.  They  are  worth  __ 

Barn  Windows  !^mTufiS.°Dc^lfeldtS^i^ro:'J 

for  barns,  poultry  houses,  work 
hops,  garages, etc.  Chit 
Ventilating  Wind, 
for  dairy  and  stock 
barns.  Write  for  full 
Information  today. 
Also  Chief  Cupo- 
las for  any  bide. 
Shr auger  A 

Johnson  Co., 
575  Walnut  Street 
Atlantlo  Iowa 


THE  CLIMAX  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

The  one  cutter  that  has  made  good  In  the 
Southwest.  A  size  for  every  need,  Cuts  3 
to  25  tons  per  hour.  Inward  shear,  closed 
elbow,  low  feeder  table,  sharp  knives,  less 
power — spells  CLIMAX.     Combination  price 

■  on  Climax  "F."  6  tons  per  hour, 
7  h.  p.  gas  engine.  50-foot  belt, 
J219.00.      Complete    stock  on 

'hand  ALWAYS.     Write  today 
for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 
AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
210  Traders  Bldg., 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Do  not  buy  a  grain  elevator 
until  you  know  all  about 
the  "CAMP"  Hydraulic- 
Dump.  It's  different  from 
all  others.  Does  the  work 
cheaper,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter New  principle— it  will 
appeal  to  you  in  every 
way.  Write  doday  for 
Free  crib  plans  and  Frea  "M  "**~^ ,  rQfT 
catalog.  %  1  THKl 

g  CltlD  PLANS 

CAMP  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON,  ILL.  DEPT.  E12 


Only  92  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^ 

A  _%  m  Buys  the  New  Butter* 
an  Tar  Mm  "y  J'- No.  2.  Light  running. 
•Jr       U  easy  cleaning,  close  skim< 
mm^m  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
ra  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizea  op  to  6  1-2  shown  I 

Days'  Free  Trial  Ear™    own  cost 

*  ana  more  by  wbst 

lavee  ia  cream.    Postal  brinare  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory*'  offer. 
I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  "» 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Baird'a  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
Id  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  PureeU,  Okl*. 


F.  S.  H. 


A  Remedy  for  Sick  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

A  worm  destroyer  and  general  tonic  for 
hogs.  Used  in  roup,  limberneck,  white  diar- 
rhea and  other  diseases  peculiar  among1 
poultry.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Testimonials  from  many  users  on  applica- 
tion.     Price,    $1.00    per    bottle,  postpaid. 
Enough  for  30  hogs  or  3,000  chickens. 
OLEPHEN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Wamego,  Kan. 


TEAM  HARNESS  $28 95 


Jt»o  utotj  taarantMd.  iX-ln.  trace*,  18- 
J«-  How,  Jt-lo.  brldlea.  Complete  with 
<««bln|.  Many  bargain.  In  oar  Big  Frea 
Catalog 

PRED  MUELLER 

Mt3  L*rtae<r  Street     Denver,  Colo. 


ALFALFA 


Best  varieties,  pare  test- 
ed seeds,  also  "Nitrogin," 
the  famous  inoculator 
which  insures  a  stand  of 
"these  two  great  soil  build- 
ers Ask  for  oor  free  book  about  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover 
•na  1916  seed  catalog  and  prices.  Quality  first  with  us, 

.SSw^i«lSb.  SWEET  CLOVER 

t-EQUME  SEEP  SPECIALISTS,  219  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


318  pounds  of  milk  and  505  pounds  of 
butter  fat  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  8,105  pounds  of  milk  and  280  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  The  feed  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  was  85 
cents,  a  pound  of  butter  fat  18.5  cents. 
The  increase  in  feed  consumed  was 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  Cow  No.  1. 

The  feed  cost  of  the  difference,  or 
increase  of  product  of  Cow  No.  1  was 
25  cents  less  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  6  cents  less  per  pound  of  fat,  while 
the  total  cost  of  the  increase,  which  in- 
cludes labor,  taxes,  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  other  items,  was  77  cents  less 
per  100  pounds  milk  and  23  cents  less 
per  pound  fat. 

In  the  record  of  Cow  No.  2  the  feed 
cost  of  the  difference,  or  increase  of 
product,  was  2  cents  less  per  100  pounds 
milk  than  in  her  previous  records  and 
the  fat  practically  1  cent  more  per 
pound.  The  total  cost  per  100  pounds 
milk  was  56.5  cents  less  for  the  increase 
and  15  cents  less  per  pound  fat. 

In  these  calculations,  the  following 
charges  other  than  feed  were  made : 
Labor,  $30;  taxes,  interest,  depreciation, 
etc.,  $20;  barn  rent,  $4;  tools,  etc.,  $2; 
and  in  the  case  of  butter  fat,  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  was  credited  for  the  skim 
milk. 

The  prices  used  for  feeds  were  as  fol- 
lows: Grain,  $25  per  ton;  silage,  $5  per 
ton;  hay,  $15  per  ton;  stover,  $5  per 
ton,  and  pasture,  $2  per  month.  This 
price  for  grain  may  seem  low  now,  but 
it  is  probably  about  representative  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  records. 

Though  the  increase  was  gained  at 
about  an  equal  feed  cost,  it  was  pro- 
duced at  a  great  reduction  when  all 
costs  are  considered.  It  took  no  more 
stable  room  and  practically  no  more 
time  to  feed,  water  or  clean  the  stables 
than  previously,  but  it  did  require  extra 
time  to  milk  three  times  daily  for  a 
part  of  the  year.  However,  this  would 
not  be  equal  to  one-third  the  labor  pre- 
viously required,  though  this  much  was 
charged  against  the  extra  production. 
No  credit  was  given  for  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure.  The  value  of  the 
manure  would  be  greatly  increased  be- 
cause of  the  larger  amount  of  concen- 
trates which  it  was  necessary  to  feed. 

If  a  gain  like  this  can  be  made  with 
cows  that  are  reasonably  well  fed,  what 
could  be  done  with  the  many  dairy  herds 
which  are  so  poorly  fed?  Just  how  far 
this  heavier  feeding  can  safely  be  car- 
ried is  a  question  that  is  not  settled. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  can  be  carried 
much  beyond  the  common  practice  in  at 
least  one-half  the  dairy  herds  of  Ohio. 
The  man  who  couples  this  practice  with 
the  methods  suggested  in  a  previous 
article  on  the  selection  of  sires  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  dairy  business. 

A  note  -of  warning  should  be  sounded 
here.  The  man  who  has  pure-bred  cattle 
should  not  dispose  of  his  own  cattle  and 
purchase  others  with  high  records  until 
he  has  developed  the  possibilities  in  his 
own  herd.  There  are  many  cows  now 
producing  moderately  which  would  make 
high  records  if  given  a  chance.  Many 
such  cows  are  purchased  by  experts,  de- 
veloped and  sold  at  high  prices. — C.  C. 
Hayden,  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Editor's  Note. — The  actual  cost  of 
production  as  given  above  seems  high  to 
Kansas  dairymen,  but  Kansas  can  pro- 
duce dairy  products  cheaper  than  many 
of  the  older  dairy  states.  The  important 
point  brought  out  is  the  low  comparative 
cost  of  increases  in  production  due  to 
feeding  cows  to  full  capacity. 

Make  Club  Records  Carefully 

Remember,  you  cannot  be  too  partic- 
ular in  making  your  Dairy  Club  records. 
The  feed  and  milk  records  which  you 
send  into  this  office  and  the  sample  which 
you  send  to  Manhattan  each  month,  are 
very  important  and  will  count  for  much 
in  the  year's  work. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  putting 
the  word  "Lbs."  in  the  columns  with  the 
figures.  This  is  unnecessary  and  uses 
space  which  should  be  used  for  the 
figures. 

Make  the  figures  plain  and  go  over 
the  additions  several  times  to  make  sure 
they  are  correct.  These  reports  are  all 
verified  in  this  office,  to  make  sure  they 
are  correct,  but  if  your  figures  are  not 
plain  there  is  a  chance  for  mistakes. 

We  are  anxious  for  our  club  members 
to  make  the  best  showings  possible,  but 
we  cannot  undo  what  you  have  done. 

When  there  are  fractions  or  decimals, 
these  should  be  written  carefully  and  not 
run  together. 

Remember  and  think  when  you  make 
your  next  records. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  silo  be 
filled  at  one  time.  Many  farmers  have 
found  that  it  is  best  to  let  silage  settle 
a  while  before  putting  too  much  on  top 
of  it.  Some  run  the  cutter  one  day  and 
let  it  stand  the  next.  If  enough  corn 
is  not  ready  for  filling  it  entirely  it  is 
very  well  to  wait  for  another  field  to 
mature. 


SaveIS^Crop. 


Ili^hMahtaSitakitaSI 
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Put  It  In  A 

Dickey  Glazed 
Tile  Silo 

We  Can  Ship  at  Once 

Bray  Now  — Pay  Later 

You  can  make  your  short  crop  worth 
25  to  40  per  cent  more  in  feeding  value,  by 
putting  it  in  a  Dickey  Glazed  Tile  Silo.  Ex- 
perienced feeders  and  dairymen  know  that  soft 

or  dry  corn,  or  roughage,  when  put  into  a  good  ailo,  doubles 
Its  value  as  a  feed — savea  all  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  imma- 
ture corn.  Even  when  fodder  is  very  dry,  water  can  be 
added  to  replace  the  evaporatod  moisture,  and  the  silo  can 
be  filled  very  late  in  the  season,  and  the  silage  is  equal  to 
that  put  up  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Dickey  Silo 

Is  the  only  Vitrified,  Salt-Glazed  Tile  Silo,  manufactured 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  does  not  nave  to  be  plas- 
tered on  the  inside.  The  salt  glaze  takes  care  of  that. 
The  Dickey  Silo,  when  completed,  is  just  like  a  huge  crock 
or  jug— Tnoi store-proof  and  acid  proof,  indestructible— 
everlasting. 

M/rnto  |TC  A|  Anno  Let  as  know  what  size  silo 
WlllIC  1)9  HI  WUtC.  you  need.  Let  us  ship  you  a 
sample  block.  Compare  the  Dickey  with  all  others.  Make 
op  your  mind  to  have  a  Silo  that  is  a  silo.  Full  informs* 
tion  by  return  mail. 


Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 


202  SUoDept, 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Attention  Dairy  Club  Members 

If  your  cow  has  not  yet  freshened, 
read  the  Dairy  Club  box  on  the  editorial 
page  this  issue.  It  will  solve  your  prob- 
lem, if  your  cow  will  calve  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  We  know  many  have  had  a 
hard  time  to  find  cows  and  we  do  not 
want  any  to  be  disappointed  if  we  can 
possibly  avoid  it. 


Cow  testing  demonstrations  always 
arouse  dairy  interest.    A  demonstration 


was  recently  held  in  Allen  County  by 
W.  E.  Watkins,  the  agricultural  ati-ni, 
in  which  twenty  cows  were  tested  for 
butter  fat.  A  local  dealer  who  hal 
tested  the  herd  milk  gave  a  test  of  2i 
per  cent.  The  owner  thought  his  e< 
should  do  better  than  that  and  appt-ulet 
to  the  county  agent.  The  herd  test  was 
4.2  per  cent,  a  very  good  record.  Thea$ 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  cow  xeffa 
ing  in  this  county  and  several  mo» 
demonstrations  have  been  planned  fa* 
different  parts  of  the  county. 
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"The  School  That  Secures  Positions' * 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Special  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Piano  Tuning:  and 
College  Courees.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  12.76  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President.  ERNST  E.  PIHUBLAD,  LINDSBORO,  KANSAS 


WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


MEN  WANTED 


r  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
[AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  fU» 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weekB  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free, 
f  DPP  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
K  KEj  J-J  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  ffffy8  At  ttq 

school. 

H03  East 
15th  Street, 
Kansas  City. 
Missouri. 

I  WiH  Train  You  and  Put  You  Into 
A  GOOD  POSITION 

and  help  you  pay  your  way  while  learning.  Everywhere 
you  go  you  hear  people  proclaiming  the  merits  of  the 

RANSOM  EM  AN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Its  wonderful  methods,  performances  with  others,  and 
the  success  of  Its  graduates  stand  out  pre-eminently  ss 
Ideal  In  the  minds  of  those  who  know.    It  Is  the  "No- 
Rlsk,  No-Chance,  No-Experiment  School."    You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  ring  out  about  the  most  wonderful 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  to  get  a  practical,  op- 
portunity-getting,   money-making    business  education 
and  a  better  sslary.    It  costs  nothing  to  find  out. 
C.  W.  Ransom.  Pres.. 
RA  N  SO  M ER IAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
11328  Grand  Avsnus,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
allYear.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F. Spalding,  A.  M..  Prest. 

Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AYE.,  TOPEKA,  KA9. 

Become  a  Veterinarian 

Veterinarians  are  needed  In  Kanias.  Mod- 
ern laboratories  and  operating;  rooms.  Con- 
ducted by  a  faculty  of  practical  veterina- 
rians who  are  stockmen.  Established  24 
years.     Write  for  Catalog  867. 

INDIANA  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Learn 
from  AN 
expert.  Let 

A  MASTER 
OF  THE 
GAME 

TRAIN  YOU 


Learn 
from  one 

WHO  HAS 

BEEN 
TEACHING 
SUCCESSFULLY 
SINCE  1901 


$75  to  $500  Per  Month 

Demand  for  trained  men  as  chauffeurs,  taxlcab 
and  truck  drivers,  auto  repairers  and  tractor  ex- 
perts exceeds  the  supply.  Steady,  pleasant,  profit- 
able work  al  the  time.  Latest  issue  of  the 

Automobile  Instructor  Free 

— an  Auto  and  Tractor  journal — tells  all  about 
gasengtneprlnclples;howtorun  an  automobile,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated — very  interesting  and  instructive. 

An  EarlyStartto  Learn  - 
Means  an  Early  Start 
to  Earn.  Write 
CLIFF  HOGAN 
Today 
(K.  C.'s  First  Auto 

Mechanic) 
President  Kansas  City 
Automobile  School  - 
2300  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Make  from  $73  to  $300  per  month.  Be 
an  electric,  steam  or  gas  expert.  Three 
months,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
Enroll  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  for  Catalog  D. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kansas 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
•14  Orand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART 


 OTTAWA 


LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 

TOPEKA   BARKER    COLLEGE,    the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


MUST  SELL 

Because   of  failing  health,   my   fine  alfalfa 

and  stock  ranch  of  2,000  acres. 
MARY   E.   KINGOKE,  WESKAN,  KANSAS 

160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  corn ;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  bam.  dairy  bam.  wind  mill.  One 
thousand  catalpas.  Price.  $65  per  acre.  Easy  terms. 
Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTROM  AGENCY      -     OSAGE  CITY.  KANSAS 

Square  Section  Smooth  Wheat  Land 

Unimproved,  all  in  grass;  seven  miles  from 
railroad  shipping  point,  eight  miles  from 
state  irrigation  plant.  Free  from  rock,  best 
of  soil  and  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of 
soft  sheet  water.  Price,  $7.50  an  acre. 
$2,000  can  run  three  years,  6%%  interest. 
D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas 

Ten  Thousand  Stock  of  Implements  in  good 
shape,  in  good  town;  doing  a  good  business. 
"Want  land  anywhere  worth  the  money. 
W.  C.  BRYANT,  Elk  City,  Kansas. 

fin  AfRCC  Six  miles  of  the  best  town  in 
ou  rtV,r\co  the  state  of  Kansas.  Good 
Improvements,  well  watered.  Offered  for 
immediate  sale  at  $7,200.  Owner  says  sell. 
Don't  wait  to  write,  but  come. 

Mansfield  Land  Company 

OTTAWA  KANSAS 

FINE  STOCK  and  GRAIN  FARM 

"Well  located,  close  to  good  railroad;  plenty 
of  water;  all  tillable;  dark  soil,  no  rock  or 
gravel :  about  20  acres  timber.  Write  for 
full  description  of  improvements,  price,  etc. 
Owner  would  consider  exchanging  for  a 
smaller  farm  or  western  land.  State  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

MAN9FTE1  I)   LAND  CO..  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


Write  us  about  the  471  small  tracts,  near 
and  adjoining  McAlester,  city  15,000,  sold 
last  January  by  government  at  auction. 
Fine  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry.  Sell 
at  low  price.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FIFTEEN-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Neaw  town;  fair  improvements;  $600.  120 
acres,  60  cult.,  good  improvements,  $2,500,  to 
trade  for  merchandise.     280  acres,  well  im- 
proved farm,  5  miles  out,  $35  per  acre. 
AVERY   &   STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 

The  administrator's  sale  August  15  of  the 
Shorthorn  herd  owned  by  the  late  Henry 
Stunkel  of  Peck,  Kansas,  was  largely  at- 
tended by  buyers  from  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  and  almost  the  entire  herd  was 
taken  by  breeders  from  these  states.  The 
cattle  were  sold  without  fitting  and  the 
average  for  the  209  head  sold  was  $132.86 
per  head.  The  top  price  of  the  sale  was 
$450.     The  sale  totaled  $27,767.50. 


Max  J.  Kennedy  of  Greensward  Farm, 
Fredonia,  Kan.,  is  one  of  the  consistent 
boosters  for  improved  live  stock  in  Kansas. 
His  specialty  is  Holstein  cattle  and  Hamp- 
shire hogs  and  the  blood  lines  of  his  herds 
are  the  best  of  their  respective  breeds.  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  found  the  combination  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Hampshires  very  profitable  on 
his  farm. 


A  new  world's  record  was  established  for 
public  auctions  of  Spotted  Poland  China 
hogs  on  August  7,  when  Mrs.  Jennie  M. 
Conrad,  Conrad,  Indiana,  made  a  hundred 
dollar  average  on  fifty-four  head.  Big  Paul 
No.  20,  the  boar  that  headed  the  Conrad 
herd  and  the  most  noted  boar  of  the  breed, 
sold  for  $995,  a  record  never  equalled  by 
any  breed  of  swine.  Nothing  speaks  better 
for  the  favor  that  has  been  gained  In  the 
swine  breeding  world  for  this  "new-old" 
breed  of  swine  than  this  magnificent  public 
sale  average.  It  means  that  these  hogs 
have  taken  rank  with  the  old  established 
breeds. 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  ike  Farm 


Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  x>f  life,  and  every  set- 
ting sun  be  to  you  as  its  close;  then  let 
every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  some 
sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done 
for  others,  some  goodly  strength  or 
knowledge  for  yourselves.  —  John  Rus- 
kin. 


covered  roaster.  Put  in  enough  sweet 
milk  to  cover  ham.  Bake  in  slow  oven 
until  potatoes  are  cooked.  Lift  out  the 
ham  and  potatoes,  and  thicken  the  milk 
with  flour. 

If  the  ham  is  very  salty  the  potatoes 
will  need  none. 


Is  Your  Drinking  Water  Pure? 

Five  children  in  one  family  very  sick 
with  typhoid  fever!  Our  attention  was 
recently  called  to  this  sad  truth. 

There  are  many  wells  in  the  state  from 
which  drinking  water  for  families  is  ob- 
tained, which  should  be  closed  because 
of  the  unhealthful  surroundings  and 
drains  into  them. 

The  water  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family  drink,  is  either  an 
important  factor  in  promoting  health,  or 
it  is  a  serious  detriment.  To  make  sure 
of  a  pure  water  supply  is  effective  in- 
surance against  many  forms  of  disease. 

Baked  Ham  and  Potatoes 

Place  slice  of  ham  and  potatoes  in 


One  Egg  Cake 

&  cupful  butter 
1  cupful  sugar 
Vz  cupful  milk 
1  egg  well  beaten 
1%  cupfuls  flour 
1.^4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Flavoring. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  milk, 
flour  and  baking  powder  sifted  together, 
flavoring,  and  egg. 


Bread  Sponge  Cake 


2  cups  bread  sponge 
2  well  beaten  eggs 
2  cups  sugar 

1  cup  butter  or  butter  and  lard 

mixed 
1  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  sweet  milk 

2  cups  flour 
1  cup  raisins 

1  teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  cloves 
and  nutmeg. 

Bake  immediately. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7867 — Children's  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  An  apron  is 
a  necessary  play  garment  for  the  toddler  and  has  a  big  part  in  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion for  the  school-girl.  The  one  illustrated  will  dress  the  girl  and  protect  the 
dress  as  you  may  require.  Body  and  sleeve  sections  are  in  one  piece.  The  fastening 
is  at  the  back.  No.  7871 — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 
This  very  pleasing  waist  is  graced  with  a  knife-plaited  frill  prettily  arranged,  "vest- 
like," under  a  tab  extension  of  the  right  front  on  line  with  the  bust.  At  the  shoulder 
seams  the  fronts  are  gathered;  long  or  short  sleeves  finish  with  cuffs  that  are 
button  trimmed.  No.  7874 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  «  years.  This 
charming  dress,  simple  as  it  is,  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  fashion.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  back,  has  a  V-shaped  neck  at  the  front,  and  long  or  short  sleeves. 
All  the  edges  are  bound  with  braid.  No.  7875 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
and  18  years.  There  are  many  attractive  materials  for  this  design.  Faille,  silk  poplin 
and  Shantung  are  smart,  and  there  is  a  big  choice  in  wash  fabrics.  The  blouse 
fastens  at  the  front  with  loops  and  buttons:  dainty  revers  in  contrasting  color  roll 
back  to  give  the  becoming  open  neck  in  V  shape.  No.  7905 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Serge,  cheviot  or  linen  can  be  used  to  make 
this  skirt.  The  skirt  closes  at  the  front  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waistline.  It  is 
cut  in  three  gores.  The  skirt  measures  2%  yards  at  the  lower  edge  in  the  medium 
size.  No.  7892 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  measure. 
With  an  air  of  lively  smartness,  this  is  a  model  that  measures  up  to  the  correct 
standard  for  a  trim,  neat  and  attractive  dress  for  practical  wear.  The  dress  has 
a  panel  front  and  back  and  the  sleeves  may  be  In  long  or  short  length. 
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JELLY-MAKING  FACTS 

Why  Some  Frut'ts  Cannot  Successfully  he  Made  Into 
Jelly  —  By   Frances   L,    Brown,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


ACCORDING  to  the  dictionary,  jelly 
is  "the  stiffened  gelatinous  juico 
of  fruit,  after  boiling."  Accord- 
ing to  the  score  card  used  by  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  in  judging 
jelly,  the  ideal  product  is  described  in 
the  following  manner: 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  author 
in  jelly-making  has  been  based  upon  the 
research  work  of  Dr.  N.  E.  Goldthwaite 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  using  Doc- 
tor Goldthwaite's  bulletin  on  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Jelly-Making,"  and  experiments 
■were  carried  out  which  proved  very 
helpful. 

To  make  jelly,  there  must  be  at  least 
three  principles  in  the  juice  and  for  an 
ideal  product,  a  fourth  must  be  added. 

The  three  necessary  properties  are 
pectin,  acid,  and  natural  fruit  flavor. 
The  fourth  factor  in  ideal  jelly-making 
is  sugar.  The  quality  of  the  product  of 
these  combined  factors  will  be  influenced 
largely  by  time  and  cooking. 

Pectin  is  the  quality  in  fruit  that  ia 
the  jellying  substance  and  without  the 
presence  of  pectin  in  fruit  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  jelly.  Nearly  all  fruits 
have  a  quantity  of  pectin  present  at 
gome  stage  in  their  development.  But 
this  pectin  is  subject  to  chemical  changes 
and  certain  fruits  that  may  be  rich  in 
it  at  one  stage  in  their  development  are 
entirely  lacking  at  another,  while  a  few 
fruits  seem  to  be  without  it. 

Grapes  are  rich  in  pectin  and  yet  it 
has  been  our  sad  experience  oftentimes 
to  have  failed  entirely  in  making  jelly 
of  grapes,  even  though  we  have  followed 
the  same  directions  that  have  at  other 
times  brought  us  unqualified  success. 
We  now  know  that  the  failure  was  prob- 
ably due  to  this  change  in  the  pectin,  and 
that  the  fruit,  whether  rich  in  pectin  or 
not  at  other  times,  had  so  changed  that 
our  expense  and  trouble  of  jelly-making 
resulted  only  in  dismal  failure. 

To  prevent  this,  we  must  be  able  in 
some  way  to  tell,  when  we  are  ready  to 
make  jelly,  whether  or  not  the  juice 
which  is  to  be  used  has  in  it  this  essen- 
tial jellying  quality,  and  thanks  to 
Doctor  Goldthwaite,  this  is  a  compar- 
atively simple  process.  The  test  is  made 
in  the  following  way: 

After  the  juice  has  been  extracted 
from  the  fruit  and  has  boiled  until 
it  is  about  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
fruit  juice,  put  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  into  a  tumbler  or  cup,  cool,  and 
add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  denatured 
alcohol.  If  there  is  sufficient  pectin  in 
the  fruit  juice,  as  soon  as  the  two  liquids 
are  mixed  slightly,  a  rather  clear  gel- 
atinous mass  similar  to  the  white  of  a 
good  fresh  egg — perhaps  a  little  thicker 
— will  form  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler 
and  can  be  lifted  out  on  a  spoon.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  juice  that  will  not 
give  this  test  will  set  when  cooked  for 
jelly. 

If  the  juice  refuses  to  give  this  test, 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
should  be  thrown  out,  but  it  does  mean 
that  if  jelly  is  to  be  made  of  it,  the 
quality  which  it  lacks  must  be  supplied. 
Fortunately,  there  are  fruits  which  are 
very  rich  in  pectin — apples,  quinces,  cur- 
rants. The  jellying  process  can  be 
brought  about,  therefore,  by  cooking  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  one  of  these  fruits 
and  adding  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
juice  to  that  to  be  used  for  jelly.  But 
if  this  is  done,  in  all  probability  the  sec- 
ond and  third  factors  of  the  jelly-making 
will  be  altered — the  acidity  and  the 
natural  favor.  This  may  not  be  objec- 
tionable and  may  be  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  But  if  it  is  objection- 
able the  pectin  from  the  citrus  fruits 
may  be  used  to  supply  the  need. 


In  these  fruits,  in  the  white  lining  of 
the  peel,  great  quantities  of  pectin  are 
stored  and  this  pectin  may  be  made 
readily  available.  Peel  off  and  discard 
the  outer,  colored  layer  of  oranges,  lem- 
ons, or  grape  fruit,  leaving  underneath 
the  white  leathery  lining.  Strip  off  this 
white  leathery  lining  and  tear  it  into 
fragments  and  cook  in  sufficient  water 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  add  this  water  to 
the  juice  and  without  altering  its  acidity 
perceptibly  or  without  noticeably  influ- 
encing its  natural  flavor,  an  ideal  jelly 
may  be  made. 

The  number  of  oranges  or  lemons  or 
the  amount  of  this  material  which  has 
to  be  used  in  order  to  supply  pectin  to 
the  juice,  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  original  fruit  juice.  I  have  found 
that  when  using  juices  that  are  prac- 
tically without  pectin,  the  white  lining 
from  the  peel  of  two  medium -sized  or- 
anges is  sufficient  to  make  jelly  with  a 
pint  of  juice  from  sour  cherries  or  sour 
strawberries,  but  we  should  resort  to 
the  test  for  pectin  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  ascertain  when  sufficient  has 
been  added. 

There  are  two  ways  of  adding  this 
pectin,  namely,  either  drain  the  juice  off 
the  white  pulpy  mass  containing  the 
pectin  and  add  this  clear  juice  to  the 
original  fruit  juice,  or  add  juice  and 
pulp  both.  The  lining  of  the  orange 
peel  could  be  cooked  in  the  fruit  juice 
in  the  first  place,  instead  of  using  clear 
water,  but  this  would  produce  a  strong 
undesirable  flavor  in  the  fruit  juice. 

Sometimes  when  the  juice  from  the 
white  pulpy  mass  does  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient pectin  to  bring  out  the  jelly  test, 
I  have  tied  this  mass  up  in  a  piece  of 
cheese  cloth  and  have  boiled  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  juice  without  producing 
strong  flavors  and  with  excellent  results. 
The  fruit  or  juice  should  be  cooked  be- 
fore the  pectin  test  is  made  because 
oftentimes  when  the  juice  from  raw 
fruit  will  not  give  any  test,  if  the  fruit 
is  cooked  the  test  will  give  splendid 
results.  Of  course  the  juice  must  give 
the  jelly  test  whether  pectin  is  added 
or  not,  before  any  sugar  is  added. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to 
use  oranges  or  grape  fruit  all  through 
the  winter,  fall  and  spring,  and  it 
is  not  very  much  extra  trouble  to  peel 
the  fruit  in  such  way  as  to  save  this 
white  lining.  This  may  be  dried  and 
broken  into  little  bits  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly dry  or  ground  up  in  a  food  chop- 
per either  before  or  after  drying.  I  have 
made  this  a  practice  and  have  found 
that  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  finely  ground 
6ubstance  when  dry  is  a  sufficient 
amount  to  use  with  a  pint  of  the  juice 
of  sour  cherries  or  strawberries  and  a 
lesser  quantity  is  sufficient  with  fruits 
having  some  pectin. 

Fruits  rich  in  pectin  are:  Currants, 
sour  apples,  crabapples,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  partially  ripened  grapes, 
etc.  Those  with  little  or  no  pectin  are: 
Peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  cherries,  etc. 

This  white  substance  may  be  kept  in  a 
screw-top  glass  jar  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
I  have  kept  it  so  for  months  without 
appreciable  change  and  so  have  had  it 
ready  when  it  is  needed  for  jelly-making. 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  a  good 
result  in  making  the  test  for  the  jelly- 
ing quality  of  fruit  juice,  the  test  should 
be  made  some  time  with  some  juice  of  a 
fruit  that  is  known  to  be  rich  in  pectin, 
such  as  currants  or  not  too  ripe  grapes 
or  tart  apple  juice.  Any  of  these  in 
proper  condition  should  give  a  very  good 
pectin  test  and  then  in  jelly-making  as 
other  juices  are  tested  the  result  can  be 
mentally  compared  with  this  test. 


Quality  : 

Consistency — 
■  Solidification.  ...  15 
Firmness  15 

Taste: 

Tartness  15 

Flavor   15 

Appearance : 

Clearness  15 

Color  10 

Package: 

Protection  10 

Condition   5 

100 


The  jelly  should  not  be  a  syrup  nor  taffy,  but 

should  hold  its  shape. 
The  jelly  should  not  shake  or  tremble,  yet  cut 

clearly. 

The  natural  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit 

should  remain. 
The    combination    of    materials    should  be 

proper. 

The  jelly  should  be  entirely  free  from  crystals, 
or  particles  of  solid  materials,  not  cloudy. 

Only  natural  colors  produced  by  use  of  fruits 
are  allowed. 

The  method  of  excluding  organisms  is  here 
referred  to. 

The  cleanliness,  care  and  state  of  preservation 
are  important. 
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Prepare!  For  old  man  winter 


is  coming 


» 


American*  Ideal 

A  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


IDEAL  Boilers  ore  easier  to  run  than  a  stove  and  the  heat  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
weather— mild  for  chilly  days  or  warmer  to  defeat  the  blizzard 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  this  greatest  of  farm  com- 
forts and  equipment  right  away.  Don't  put  it  off  another 
day  before  rinding  out  all  about  it  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  putting  it  in  your  house.  Not  necessary  to 
have  running  water  or  a  basement.  The  IDEAL  Boiler 
can  be  placed  in  a  side  room  or  in  a  "lean-to;"  even  a  well 
boarded  up  summer  kitchen  will  answer  the  purpose. 

But  above  all  things,  have 
IDEAL  -  AMERICAN  heat 
this  winter.  A  properly 
heated  home  is  more  impor- 
tant than  automobiles  or  farm 
machinery. 

Keep  dampness  and  chill— (those  half  brothers  of  sickness)  out  of  your  house 
entirely.  Give  your  family  and  yourself  genuine  comfort,  pleasant  health-giving 
warmth.  IDEAL  heating  is  the  most  successful  and  most  profitable  investment 
you  can  make — yielding  big  returns  in  comfortable  living,  health  and  happiness 
for  the  whole  family. 

Hot  water  supply  for  home  and  stock 

Our  little  Hot  Water  Supply  Boilers  are  fine  for  the  home  that  has  running  water— domestic  hot 
water  always  on  tap  for  the  use  of  the  family  or  can  be  piped  out  to  the  water  trough  for  tepid 
drinking  water  for  the  stock  in  winter. 

Fuel:  IDEAL  Boilers  will  burn  most  anything—hard  or  soft  coal,  lignite,  screenings,  wood, 
and  they  produce  the  full  beat  to  distribute  to  the  AMERICAN  Radiators  placed  to  warm  all 
parts  of  the  bouse. 

Ideal  heating  best  for  farm 
house 

Turn  old  Winter  out  and  keep  him  out  I 
Money  spent  in  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heat- 
ing comes  back  in  good  living,  health,  happi- 
ness, savings  in  fuel  and  the  big  increased 
value  that  your  property  gets  by  this,  the 
most  important  equipment  of  the  farm  home. 
Bankers  and  real  estate  men  will  almost  in- 
variably lend  money  for  installing  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  heating  for  they  know  that  the 
security  is  sound  and  never  less  in  value. 

Write  today  for  "Ideal  Heating"  and 
get  this  big  book  of  information  free. 
Investigate  now  before  the  winter  rush 
and  while  prices  are  so  attractive ! 


A  No.  4-19-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  270  It.  ol  38-ln. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner  $300. 
were  used  to  beat  tbis  tarm  bouse.  At  tbis  price  the 
goods  can  be  bougbt  ol  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  Tbis  did  not  include  cost  ol  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  Ireigbt,  etc.,  wblcb  vary  according  to  climatic 
nndotbet  conditions. 


Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Mo  exclusive  agents. 


Write  to  Dept.F-14 
Chicago 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  Immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  $3.00  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal, 
Saskatoon,  Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C. ;  Coutts, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely  No  Military  Interforones 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Agent. 

GEO.  A.  COOKE,      2012  MAIN  ST.,     KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Summer  Fashion  Book,  10  Cents 
As  owing  to  the  large  number  of  de- 
partments, it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
illustrate  the  very  many  new  designs 
that  come  out  each  month,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  quarterly  fashion  catalog  illustrating 
nearly  400  practical  styles  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children,  illustrating  gar- 
ments all  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  at  home.  We  will  send  the  latest 
issue  of  this  quarterly  fashion  book  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 


age prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

"Is  yo'  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do  as 
he  please?"  asked  Uncle  Ephriam's  wife. 
"Wha's  yo'  will  power?" 

"My  will  power's  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered. "You  jest  want  ter  come  out 
hyar  an'  measure  dis  here  mewel's  won't 
power." — Middle  West  School  Review. 

The  mother  should  always  remember 
that  whatever  affects  her  affects  her 
nursing  child. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


August  2ii, 


Bigger  Farm  Profits 

are  possible  if  every  detail  is  carefully  watched.  A 
check  on  all  weights  often  points  out  the  way  to  great- 
er earnings.    For  accurate  information  you  need  a 

Fairbanks  Scale 

It  is  the  simplest  scale  made.  No  complicated 
fevers— friction  practically  eliminated.  Built 
to  last  a  lifetime  and  to  keep  this  accuracy. 
Tbey  tell  you  the  truth  about  your  weights. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


<8»|7  Kansas  City 


Omaha 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Pepper  Bldg.  

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $75 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  of  positions  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
LIU,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  s;  rvtce.  Two  of  his  dams  averaged  100 
poun.  s  milk  in  one  day  and  35  pounds  but- 
ter in  revcn  days  officially.  $100.  -Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association.  Appleton,  Wis. 


H  ! 


paid 

Wh. 


BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
5-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 

station  by  express,  charges  all 
20    apiece.      Frank    M.  Hswei, 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  300.000 
acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to  homestead 
entry.  Send  50c  for  revised  township  map 
of  state  and  copy  ..Homesteaders'  Guide.  L. 
E.  Moore,   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care   Kansas  Farmer. 


POULTRY. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  REDS — FALL  SALE  OF 
April  and  May-hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets; 200  cockereis,  200  pullets.  Ten  utility 
pullets  and  two  utility  cockerels  for  $15. 
Write  for  prices  on  exhibition  birds.  H.  H. 
McLellan,  Box  K,  Kearney,  Neb. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  IN 
lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PIGEONS,  BROILERS.  HENS,  DUCKS 
and  guineas  wanted.  Coops  loaned  free. 
Cash  offers  on  request.     "The  Copes,"  Topeka. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


SHETLAND  PONIES.  GELDINGS,  MARES 
and  col  ;s,  all  colors.  C.  H.  Clark,  Lecomp- 
ton,  Kan. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  4,000  BUYERS. 
Describ'  your  unfold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE— FINEST  GRADE  EXTRACT- 
ed  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  $9.50  per  case 
of  two  60-pound  cans  f.  o.  b.  Merino,  Colo. 
Write  for  prices  on  car  lot.  W.  A.  Cheek, 
Merino,  Colo. 

NEW  HONEY.  NEW  CANS.  IRON  BOUND 
boxes,  120  pounds.,  fancy,  $11;  choice,  $10; 
good,  $9.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fine 
chunk,  116  pounds,  $12.  A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 

FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss.  Colo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net,  $5;  case 
of  two  cans,  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases,  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford. 
Colorado. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE 
following  described  stray,  to  wit:  One  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  550  pounds,  color 
red  with  white  face,  white  on  belly  and  tip 
of  tail;  branded  "O"  on  left  hip,  slit  in  end 
of  left  ear,  a  "V"  cut  in  under  side  of  right 
ear,  was  taken  up  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1916,  by  J.  A.  Schriner,  address  Windom, 
Kansas."  W.  E.  Rostine,  County  Clerk,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kansas. 


SHEEP 


ONE  HUNDRED  WESTERN  BREEDING 
ewes,  $5  per  head.  C.  D.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Elmdale,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE 
Down  ram  lambs.  R.  C.  Krueger,  Burling- 
ton, Kan. 


HOGS. 


BIG-  TYPES  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  FOX 
hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  squirrel  dogs, 
setters,  pointers.  Pet — Farm  dogs;  ferrets. 
Catalog,  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  . 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.    E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 

Missouri. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOMATOES  PICKED  FOR  SHIPPING, 
two  cents  a  pound  by  express.  T.  F.  Pine, 
Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

PEORIA  TRACTOR  USED  ONLY  AS 
demonstrator,  for  sale  cheap  if  taken  at 
once.  Address  Southwest  Sales  Company, 
Wichita,  Kan. 

FERRETS,  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 

HORSE  OWN!  RS — GOOD  SOUND  FLESH 
guaranteed  from  my  fattening  recipe.  No 
matter  how  old  the  horse,  results  guaran- 
teed. Mailed  for  $1.  Chas.  Smythe,  Ard- 
more,  Okla. 

FOR  SALE  —  18-INCH  APPLETON  EN- 
silage  cutter,  used  two  seasons.  In  good 
condition.  Price  $120.  Hinge  door  stave 
silo  16x30,  creosoted  and  painted,  price  $200. 
Edwin  C.  Nelson,  Superior,  Neb. 

LEARN  AUTOMOBILE  TRADE  AND 
you  learn  all  about  the  farm  tractor,  and 
all  makes  of  stationary  gas  engines.  Why 
pay  a  fancy  price  when  you  can  get  reduced 
rates  for  the  summer  and  fall  months? 
Enter  any  time.  Write  Berry  Auto  School; 
established  1904;  St.  Louis. 

FOR  SALE  —  240-EGG  QUEEN  INCUBA- 
tor;  100-egg  Sure  Hatch  incubator;  100- 
chick  Sure  Hatch  brooder;  Humphries  green 
bone  grinder;  lot  chicken  wire;  lot  of  chicks, 
laying  strain  Single  Comb  Reds.  All  priced 
reasonable.  Fred  B.  Gebhart,  Sixth  and 
Swygart,  Topeka,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas,  Emporia,  Kan. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  SEVERAL 
profits.  Lumber,  lath,  shingles,  moldings, 
doors,  windows,  frames  and  finish  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  your  lists  for  estimate. 
Sam  Connell  Lumber  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS  —  BREEDER  OF  ENGLISH 
and  Fitch  Ferrets.  Write  for  pricej.  H.  G. 
Hardy,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Rolla  Oliver  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  noted  herds  of  Jersey  cattle,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  fine.  During  the.  many 
years  that  Mr.  Oliver  has  been  breeding  Jer- 
seys, his  chief  aim  has  been  to  build  up  a 
richly  bred  herd  of  heavy  producers.  The 
record  of  this  herd  is  all  the  evidence  needed 
to  prove  that  he  has  succeeded.  He  has  a 
herd  of  richly  bred  profit  producers  and  the 
herd  is  remarkable  for  its  high  average 
records. 


Wood  &  Crouch  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  the 
well  known  firm  of  farm  and  live  stock 
auctioneers,  report  that  a  large  number  of 
sales  will  be  held  this  fall.  They  are  in 
close  touch'  with  live  stock  conditions  cov- 
ering a  wide  territory  and  expect  a  very 
good  demand  for  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 


Col.  P.  M.  Gross  of  Macon,  Mo.,  one  of 
the  widely  known  live  stock  auctioneers, 
reports  that  a  large  number  of  fall  sales  of 
pure-bred  stock  will  be  held  in  the  corn 
belt  this  fall.  Mr.  Gross,  who  is  well  posted 
on  live  stock  conditions  and  values,  predicts 
a  very  good  demand  for  pure-bred  stock  of 
all  kinds. 


Frank  J.  Zaun  of  Independence,  Mo.,  one 
of  the  well  known  pure-bred  live  stock  auc- 
tioneers, owns  a  good  farm  and  is  succeed- 
ing as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock.  He  Is 
building  up  a  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  and 
has  found  them  very  profitable  on  his  farm. 
Mr.  Zaun  keeps  In  close  touch  with  the  live 
stock  business  and  is  well  posted  on  live 
stock  values. 


M.  E.  Gideon  of  Emmett.  Kan.,  owner  of 
good  herds  of  pure-bred  Percheron  horses, 
Hereford  cattle  and  Duroc  hogs,  reports  his 
herds  doing  fine  this  year.  In  starting  his 
herds  Mr.  Gideon  used  the  best  foundation 
stock  he  could  find  and  has  made  it  a  rule 
to  use  only  high-class  herd  headers.  His 
herds  are  among  the  best  of  their  respective 
breeds  in  Kansas  and  he  finds  pure-bred 
stock  are  the  most  profitable  on  the  farm. 


WHAT   HENS  LIKE 


PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  find  out 
what  hens  like  is  to  ask  the  hens. 
At  least  that  was  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  recent  tests  in  which 
weighed  amounts  of  various  feeds  were 
placed  before  the  hens  and  what  they 
left  of  each  kind  of  feed  was  weighed 
back,  so  it  was  possible  to  tell  what 
kinds  of  feed  they  had  eaten  and  what 
they  had  passed  by.  At  the  same  time 
a  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  and  her 
changes  in  weight. 

The  test  seems  to  show  that  the  hen 
knows  better  than  many  people  how  to 
select  the  food  that  will  help  her  most 
in  laying  eggs  and  keep  her  in  the  best 
condition.  Some  old  ideas  with  regard 
to  poultry  feeding  were  proved  sound 
and  some  others  were  discredited  by  the 
hens.  They  almost  all  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  wheat  which  is  very  gen- 
erally used  as  a  poultry  feed.  Kafir 
stood  next  in  popularity,  but  oats  and 
sunflowers  were  not  eaten  as  much  as 
many  people  would  have  expected,  prob- 
ably because  the  hen  is  not  able  to  digest 
much  food  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  crude  fiber.  The  hens  that  did  eat 
sunflower  seed  were  seen  cracking  them 
and  eating  only  the  softer  portions  in- 
side, possibly  because  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  crude  fiber  in  the  shell. 

Bran  is  often  used  in  poultry  feeding, 
but  the  hens  in  this  test  which  could 
get  other  feed  almost  always  chose  it 
instead  of  bran.  Alfalfa  leaves  were 
tried  but  not  eaten  to  any  great  extent. 

Animal  food  of  some  kind  such  as  the 
beef  scrap  or  sour  milk  is  generally  re- 
garded as  very  necessary  for  laying 
hens,  but  most  of  the  hens  in  this  test 
did  not  eat  much  more  beef  scrap  while 
laying  than  while  not  laying.  Two  actu- 
ally ate  more  of  it  when  they  were  not 
laying. 

Other  tests  at  the  Missouri  station 
have  shown  that  the  use  of  either  beef 
scrap  or  sour  milk  makes  the  hens'  egg 
record  at  least  twice  as  good  as  though 
she  were  fed  no  animal  feed  whatever, 
and  that  sour  milk  is  slightly  better 
than  beef  scrap  for  this  purpose  in  ad- 
dition to  being  cheaper  and  easier  to 
get  on  most  farms. — H.  L.  Kempstee. 

Young  Roosters  Paralyzed 

P.  S.  W.,  of  Crawford  County,  asks 
what  ails  her  young  cockerels.  They 
seem  to  be  partially  paralyzed,  walking 
with  their  heads  straight  up.  They  are 
not  crowded  and  they  eat  heartily. 
They  are  of  about  two  pounds  in  weight. 

N.  L.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  college  'poultry  farm,  states 
that  this  trouble  is  ordinarily  caused  by 
the  more  vigorous  cockerels  treading  the 
weaker  ones.  If  this  is  the  ease,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  separate  them  before 
the  weaker  ones  are  injured,  and  give 
them  special  attention  and  feed. 

If  the  trouble  seems  quite  prevalent 
and  Jarge  numbers  are  affected,  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  too  liberal  diet  of 
highly  concentrated  feeds,  such  as  beef 
scrap,  green  cut  bone,  or  fresh  meat.  The 
remedy  is  to  starve  them  for  several 
hours,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  such  rich 
food. 


Kill  the  Mites 

If  mites  are  sapping  the  life  and  vi- 
tality of  your  chickens,  try  one  or  more 
applications  of  ordinary  kerosene  oil. 
This  will  work  wonders. 

The  Entire  interior  of  the  poultry 
house  should  be  sprayed  thoroughly. 
Get  the  kerosene  into  the  crevices,  for 
the  nits  hidden  there  will  soon  hatch  if 
not  destroyed  by  the  liquid  and  the 
house  again  will  be  overrun  with  mites. 

Spray  again  within  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  A  little  crude  carbolic  acid  added 
to  the  oil  will  add  to  its  disinfecting 
value. — W.  A.  Lippincott. 


Blood  Rings  in  Eggs 

If  you  are  having  trouble  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  your  eggs,  investigate  the 
conditions  of  production  and  determine 
the  cause.  Are  you  allowing  the  males 
to  run  with  the  hens?  If  so,  the  eggs 
produced  are  fertile.  Fertile  eggs  de- 
velop to  blood  rings  within  forty-eight 
hours  under  hot  weather  conditions. 
Such  eggs  are  unfit  for  food  and  are 
thrown  out  by  the  candlef. 

Infertile  eggs  are  produced  when  the 
male  is  removed  from  the  flock.  Such 
eggs  will  keep  seven  days  and  longer 


under  similar  conditions  and  still  be 
usable. 

Produce  infertile  eggs  and  you  should 
receive  a  better  price  for  better  quality. 

Picking  the  Layers 

Judging  poultry  is  said  to  be  a  finer 
art  than  the  selection  of  other  farm  ani- 
mals, but  the  man  or  woman  who  picks 
pullets  with  a  fine  head,  alert  eyes  and 
comb,  face  and  wattles  of  fine  texture, 
has  taken  the  first  step  toward  in- 
creased egg  production.  Good  pullets 
should  stand  square  on  their  feet,  with 
legs  wide  apart,  with  the  front  end  of 
the  body  slightly  higher  than  the  pos- 
terior end,  and  with  a  long  back  and 
tail  carried  rather  high.  The  body  should 
be  wedge  shaped,  yielding  ample  room 
for  the  reproductive  and  digestive 
organs. 


Dressing  the  Broiler 

In  preparing  a  spring  chicken  for  broil- 
ing, remove  the  backbone,  neck,  and  keel 
bone.  The  backbone  and  neck  may  read- 
ily and  easily  be  removed  at  one  time. 
Hold  the  bird,  breast  down,  insert  a 
sharp  knife  through  the  back  and  cut 
along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Remove  the  neck  in  like  manner  and 
leave  the  viscera  plainly  exposed  for 
immediate  removal.  The  keel  bone 
should  be  removed  by  first  cutting 
around  the  outline  of  same  from  the  in- 
side. Then  gradually  scrape  the  flesh 
away  leaving  the  skin  underneath  un- 
broken. The  bird  can  then  be  laid  per- 
fectly flat  for  broiling,  and  when  per- 
fectly prepared  there  should  be  no  in- 
cision to  show. 


Cross-bred  Birds 

We  frequently  hear  of  cross-bred  birds 
that  are  extra  good  layers.  This  is  often 
true,  for  the  blending  of  two  different 
lines  of  blood  seems  to  impart  new  en- 
ergy and  stamina  to  the  fowls.  But 
this  does  not  last,  for  after  the  first 
cross  comes  disaster,  and  the  birds  de- 
generate into  the  mongrel  class.  If  the 
production  of  eggs  in  great  quantities  is 
desired,  then  we  say  the  Standard  of 
Perfection  recognizes  its  importance  and 
encourages  it  by  presenting  to  the  mar- 
ket poultryman  the  highest  and  best 
types  of  fowls  for  that  purpose,  those 
which  will  double  the  yearly  average  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  country;  and 
it  not  only  does  this,  but  it  furnishes 
such  color  as  may  be  most  desirable.  In 
other  words,  the  only  important  and 
practical  knowledge  of  that  which  tends 
to  increase  production  of  carcass  and 
eggs  is  found  in  standard-bred  fowls, 
and  best  displayed  and  made  plain  in 
poultry  exhibitions,  and  any  argument 
advanced  to  disprove  this  shows  a  fail- 
ure to  grapple  with  facts  and  science 
and  a  willingness  to  resort  to  false 
premises  and  other  subterfuges  to  sus- 
tain a  weak  condition.  Pure-bred  fowls 
lay  more  eggs  and  have  better  meat  than 
any  cross-bred  fowl. 

We  have  read  many  reports  of  poul- 
try raisers  shipping  sitting  hens,  eggs, 
nest  and  all,  various  distances  with  good 
results.  Here  is  one  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  seems  to  prove  that  distance 
is  no  obstacle:  Mr.  Bert  Nokes  of  Cot- 
ton Grove,  Oregon,  set  a  hen  and  then 
decided  to  move  to  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, 500  miles  distant.  He  shipped 
Biddy,  eggs,  her  nest  and  all  by  express, 
and  twelve  of  the  fourteen  eggs  hatched 
out  lively  chicks. 


O  VE  <RL  A  ND  RED 

[Continued  from  Page  Six.] 
suddenly.     "That  was  risky,  but  it  worked 
out  all   right.     I  had   a  better  plan.  You 
go  set  down.  Billy.     I'll  see  this  gent  safe 
toward  home." 

Winthrop  laughed  hysterically.  "Why. 
you — you — you're  a  joke!"  he  cried.  "I 
thought — " 

"So  did  the  little  man  with  the  pie-pan 
pinned  on  his  shirt,"  said  Overland.  "You 
keep  his  gun.  I  got  to  see  how  bad  the 
other  gent's  hit." 

An  hour  later  the  constable  of  the  desert 
town  led  his  pony  toward  the  railroad.  On 
the  pony  was  his  companion,  with  both 
arms  bandaged.  He  leaned  forward  bro- 
kenly, swaying  and  cursing.  "I'll — get  him, 
if  it  takes — a  thousand  years,"  he  muttered. 

"I  reckon  it'll  take  all  of  that."  growled 
the  constable.  "You  can'  have  all  you  want 
of  his  game.  Saunders — I'm  through." 

Out  by  the  water-hole,  Overland  turned 
to  Winthrop.  "I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  the 
performance."  he  said,  grinning.  "We've 
opened  the  pot  and  the  best  man  rakes  her 
down.  She's  desert  law  from  now  to  the 
finish." 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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ODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

\\ 'odd's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POUNDS 

Home  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  76436  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  Orphan  Boy  76818  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  Will  be  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  and  the  swine  show 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  a  young  herd. 


FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


YOUNG'S  BIG  POLANDS— SALE  SEPTEMBER  16,  1916 
Sixty-five  Head — B  oars,  Ijred  sows  and  spring"  gilts.    Herd  headed  by  C  "W^onder 
a  thousand-pound  son  of  the  great  A  "Wonder,  assisted  by  Long  Jumbo  2d  by  Hal- 
ford's  Long-  Jumbo.     This  will  be  one  of  the  best  offerings  of  tha.  season      Send  now 
for  catalog.    H.  S.  Duncan,  Auctioneer.    Address  T.  H.  YOUNG,  STAHL  MISSOURI 


Bll  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   sale,    fall   boars,   price    $35;    ten  fall 
gilts  bred  to  A  Wonder  Special  and  Rood's 
Big  Joe  2d  for  September  and  October  lit- 
ters, price  $40.     First  check  gets  choice. 
O.  W.  LONG       -      -       CRAIG,  MISSOURI 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and   gilts,    bred   for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
ship.  T.  T.  Lang-ford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 


H.  M.  HILL 


LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.    E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


DUROC  BOARS 

Seven  August  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Gold 
Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Col.  1st.  These  are  big- 
bone,  husky  boars,  ready  for  service,  priced 
125  and  $35.  First  check  gets  choice.  They 
•re  bargains  and  will  sell  quick.  Write  today. 
J.  R.  SMITH      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

BOARS  1  BOARS!  BRED  GILTS! 
Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
«llts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II.  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Herefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett.  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Ceo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
v.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
«•  C,  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


SHEEP. 


T.  M.  Beverly  of  Texas  writes: 
"Have  600  sheop.  The  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others." 
Shropsliire  rams  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  and  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
sale.   C.W. Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa 


RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

CEDAR  HILL  SHROPSHERES 

For  sale,  choice  rams,  bred  for  wool  and 
mutton.     Priced  reasonable. 
B.  F.  ERWIN,  Route  2,  Fairfax,  Missouri 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LTVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

'Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Pure  Bred  Sales  • 
Specialty 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Hcgs  my  specialty.  I  breed  them.  I  buy 
them.  I  sell  them  and  show  them.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

E.  H.  MATTHEWS        -        TABOR,  IOWA 


Ei  H.  MATTHEWS, 


JP    HI  IVFP    Live     Stock     and  Real 
■  ■  ■  wfcl»tn         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 


T  Registered  Percherons.    39  heavy  3  and  4 

yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  marea.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7    -    •    •    •    •    Charlton,  Iowa 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


J.  O.  Stulp  of  Hartford,  Kan.,  announces 
September  14,  1916,  for  a  dispersion  of  his 
entire  herd  of  Holstein  cattle,  consisting 
of  forty-five  head  of  valuable  cows  and 
heifers  and  one  herd  bull.  The  cows  are 
practically  a  pure-bred  lot,  but  the  papers 
have  not  been  kept  up.  They  are  all  bred 
to  a  registered  bull,  Mechthilda  Butter  Boy, 
a  splendid  dairy-bred  bull,  and  will  freshen 
this  fall.  Mr.  Stulp  is  selling  all  the  herd. 
Nothing  will  be  reserved.  It  it  a  clean  cut 
dispersion  sale. 

Catalogs  are  out  for  the  great  big-type 
Poland  China  sale  to  be  held  by  William 
Watt  &  Son  at  Green  City,  Mo.,  September 
12,  1916.  The  catalog  shows  a  great  offer- 
ing, ""Including  a  sensational  fall  boar,  a  son 
of  the  $1,250  King  Joe.  also  Watt's  King,  a 
great  son  of  Pfander's  1,090-pound  Long" 
King,  and  two  other  great  herd  boars. 
There  will  be  ten  head  of  outstanding  bred 
gilts  and  one  of  the  good  lots  of  spring 
boars  and  gilts  that  will  be  sold  this  fall. 
The  type  of  Polands  bred  by  Watt  &  Son  are 
the  kind  that  have  the  size  and  quality  and 
mature  to  a  good  weight  at  an  early  age, 
and  are  profit  producers. 


The  premium  lists  for  the  Southwestern 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  in  Convention  Hall, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  18  to  23,  are 
now  ready  for  distribution.  In  premiums, 
$6,646  are  offered.  This  will  be  the  great- 
est dairy  show  ever  held  in  the  Southwest. 
Inquiries  for  premium  list  indicate  more 
than  usual  interest  in  the  show  on  the  part 
of  dairy  breeders.  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Dutch 
Belted,  Brown  Swiss  and  Holsteins  will  be 
represented  and  the  show  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  breeders  and  farmers  interested 
in  dairy  cattle. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


KANSAS    BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Fifty  pure-bred  and  grade  Holsteins  for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  calves. 

This  splendid  bunch  of  heifers  was  bred  in  Kansas  and  cons, 
quently  acclimated  and  free  from  diseases  that  are  common  wuh 
eastern  dairy  cattle. 

They  are  sired  by  Willow  Meadow  King  Pontiac,  whose  twenty 
nearest  dams  have  official  records  of  25  pounds  of  butter  and  525 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  and  seven  of  their  dams  hold  world's 
records. 

if  you  are  Interested  in  this  class  of  stock,  don't  write,  but  come  and  see  them, 
for  they  will  surely  please  you. 

SIMPSON  &  BALLOU         ......         DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 


CLVDE  GEKOD,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Kant 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  15C789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  gradt 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  oi 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wir» 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

CHOICE   HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  slngl' 
or  carload  lots.  Included1  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thiriy-flv* 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  slxtf 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  B  -  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Greensward  Holsteins — Registered  Holstein 
bull  calves  at  right  prices.  A  few  registered 
heifers.     Greensward  Farm,  Fredonia,  Kan. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE— Calf  Tattoo  28.  dropped  March  1.  1916. 
Solid  color,  large  and  vigorous.  Sire.  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641,  grandson  of  Financial  King,  The  Owl's 
Lily  2d.  Ch.  Flying  Fox  and  Blue  Belle.  Dam,  Lady 
Pomfret  221497,  granddaughter  of  Interested  Prince 
with  K.  of  M.  record.  Class  A.  A..  8.072.9  pounds 
milk.  528  pounds  15  ounces  butter  one  year,  average 
per  cent  of  fat  5.57.  A  great  calf  from  a  gTeat 
mother.  Price  registered  and  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph, 
$60.00.  Write. 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls  for  sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  1o 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
TIIOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  In  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey    breed,   write   me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  •  on  farm. 
J.  VV.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25, 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
individuals.    S.  S.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
Bell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
seys at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  sex.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horlne,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -     TIPTON.  MISSOURI 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 


Ed.  Stegelin 


STRAIGHT  CREEK 


KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


□ 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Ten  bred  cows  and 

ten  bred  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR    SALE— 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion   17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

GR  FENS  WARD  H  AMPSHIRES. 

Fine  registered  boar  and  sow  pigs  at  farm- 
ers' prices.     Greensward,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  headi 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam. 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  Hi« 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale- 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  TuberculU 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &   SON,  MAYSVILI.E.  MO 

Golden  Beit  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Frlesian   Association    for   yearly  productloi 
than  any  herd  In  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For  Sale  —  A   number   of  very   fine  bull 
calves,   sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korndyke 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High-Grade   Holstein  Calves,  either 
eex,  three  to  six  weeks  old,   $20.  Expresi 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  tho  market  for  any 
of  these  cnoice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  due  this  summt  r  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.     Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both   in   breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

23„  holsteTn-friesian  bulls m 23 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  C/.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  on'v  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

McKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  low 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered   bull    calves    out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER.  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  beet  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire.  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9- months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville.  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2        -        -         -        Topeka,  Kansas 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record:  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds 
TRFDICO  FARM.  Route  2,  Kingman.  Kan. 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breed'- 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Ronte  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A  ^uU 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 
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August  20,  1910 


KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hutchinson,  September  16-23,  1916 

A  Great  Exposition  of  the  Resources  of  Kansas,  Arranged 

for  the  Educational  Benefit  of  the  People. 
THE  NATURAL  MEETING  PLACE  OF  THE  BREEDER 
AND  HIS  BUYER. 

It  is  the  annual  opportunity  afforded  Kansas  breeders  to  meet  and  get 
acquainted  with  Kansas  people,  and  live  stock  men  of  other  states  of  the 
Great  Southwest.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered  in  all  live  stock  departments 
and  good  barns  and  pens  are  provided.    Prizes  are  offered  on  Kansas-bred 

or  Kansas-owned  sheep  only. 

TWENTY-THREE  GREAT  STANDARDBRED  AND 
THOROUGHBRED  RACES 

Races  and  heats  will  be  interspersed  by  high  class  free  attractions  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.    Seats  may  be  reserved  in  the  grandstand. 

GREAT  AUTOMOBILE  RACES  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20  AND  23 

These  races  will  be  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  International  Motor 
Contest  Association  with  cars  specially  built  and  driven  by  the  best  dirt 
track  drivers  in  the  world. 

SUPERB  FREE  ATTRACTIONS  EVERY  AFTERNOON 
AND  EVENING 

Entertainment  is  demanded  and  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures. High  class  acrobatic  acts,  comedians,  grand  opera  singers,  Florida 
troubadour  singers,  and  concert  bands. 

HORSE  SHOW  FOUR  NIGHTS 

Classes  interspersed  with  free  acts  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
each  evening  closes  with  grand  fireworks. 

Special  trains  and  special  equipment  on  all  railroads.  Unloading  facil- 
ities right  on  the  grounds.    City  water  and  electric  light. 

THE  BIG  EVENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SOOTHWEST 

Something  Doing  All  the  Time 

All  good  roads  lead  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair.  Send  to  the  Secretary 
for  information  or  Prize  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  President,  A.  L  SPONSLER,  Secretary 


WM.  WATT  &  SONS 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

GREEN  CITY,  MO.,  SEPTEMBER  12 

FIFTY  HEAD  BIGGEST  OF  THE  BIG,  INCLUDING 
FOUR  GREAT  HERD  BOARS 

A  sensational  fall  boar,  son  of  $1,250  King  Joe,  that  is  outstanding,  dam 
800-pound  sow  by  Big  Orange.  She  cost  $290.  This  boar  is  claimed  by  judges 
to  be  the  best  individual  to  sell  this  fall.  Watt's  King  sells.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  sons  of  Pfander's  1,090-pound  Long  King.  He  is  in  fine  shape,  a 
sure  breeder  and  good  individual.  A  five-year-old  that  sells  for  no  fault. 
Also  a  fall  boar  by  Watt's  King  and  a  yearling  by  Long  Jumbo  (the  McClar- 
non  boar)  that  are  sure  to  make  monsters. 

TEN  HEAD  OF  OUTSTANDING  BRED  GILTS 

Bred  to  I  Am  King  of  Wonders  and  Watt's  King.  Ten  head  open  fall  gilts 
just  right  to  breed  for  winter  sale.  These  include  a  great  gilt  by  King  Joe, 
litter  mate  to  the  grand  boar  that  sells.  Neither  she  nor  the  boar  can  sell 
too  high.  Twenty-five  mammoth  spring  gilts  and  boars  by  Watt's  King  and 
I  Am  King  of  Wonders.  You  can't  go  wrong  on  any  animal  in  the  offering. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  WAT'''  &  SON       -:-       GREEN  CITY,  MISSOURI 

COL.  HARRIMAN,  AUCTIONEER. 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSION  SALE 


AT  FARM  NEAR  HARTFORD,  KANSAS 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1916 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS,  ALL  BRED  TO  A  REGISTERED  BULL 

  Most  of  them  will  freshen  this  fall 

and  winter.  They  are  a  well  bred 
lot  of  Holsteins.  Most  of  them  are 
pure-bred  but  cannot  be  registered. 
A  clean  lot  of  cattle  and  all  will  be 
sold. 

I  will  also  sell  by  herd  bull,  Mech- 
thilda  Butter  Boy  No.  102044  by 
Korndyke  Butter  Boy,  a  splendid 
dairy-bred  bull.  Everything  guaran- 
teed and  has  been  tested.  If  you 
want  some  good  cows,  don't  miss  this 
sale.  Remember  the  date  is  Thursday, 
September  14,  1916,  at  farm. 

HARTFORD,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS,  WOOD  &  CROUCH. 


J.  O.  STULP 


Kansas  State  Fair  Association 

L.  M.  PENWELL,  President.         PHIL.  EASTMAN,  Secretary. 

TOPEKA,  SEPTEMBER  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18 

SIX  BIG  DAYS  AT  THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR.  The  gates 
stand  open  day  and  night.  The  beautiful  86-acre  fair 
ground,  all  of  the  twenty-four  permanent  buildings  and 
every  exhibit  is  open  and  free  to  everybody.  No  admission 
charged  except  races  and  shows. 

Horse  Show — Three  Concert  Bands — Automobile  Show 


Harness  Races  on  the 
fastest  track  in  the  West 
Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR 


Beautiful  Horse  Show 
in  brilliantly  illuminated 
arena  —  $1,000  Saddle 
Championship. 


Thrilling  Running 
Races  daily — The  Kansas 
Derby — A  Big  Card  Ev- 
ery Day. 


Mammoth  Midway — 
Thirty  Coney  Island 
Shows.  Take  a  Trip  on 
the  Whip. 


FIREMEN'S  TOURNAMENT — DEMONSTRATION  OF  FIRE  FIGHTING 

Live  Stock  Judging  and  Parades  Daily.  Butter  Fat  Contest.  Mammoth 
Stock  Show.  Ten  Acres  Machinery.  Grange  and  County  Exhibits.  Tractor 
and  Good  Roads  Demonstrations.  Duroc- Jersey  and  Poland-China  Futurities. 
Model  Dairy.  College  Exhibit.  Big  Horticultural  Display.  Bee  and  Honey 
Department.    Cooking  School.    Needlework  and  Textile  Section. 

Trotting,  Pacing  and  Running  Races 

Dakota  Max  Wild  West.  Capt.  Wilson's  Trained  Animals.  Lillian  Carson 
Murray's  "Revelation."  Submarine  Exhibit.  Dixieland  Minstrels.  Midget 
City.  Nelson's  Diving  Dogs.  American  Hippodrome.  Capt.  Fred  Owens, 
Aeronaut.  Flea  Circus.  The  Alligator  Girl.  Congress  of  Living  Wonders. 
The  Miracle  Girl. 

$40,000  IN  PREMIUMS  PAID  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


Jerseys  Holsteins   Guernseys  Ayrshires  Brown  Swiss 

Southwestern 
Dairy  Show 

CONVENTION  HALL 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

September  18-23,  1916 

( Inclusive ) 

Offers  $6,644  Cash  Premiums 
for  Cattle 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPT.  1st 

Write  today  for  Premium  Li9t  and 
Entry  Blank 

J.  G.  WATSON,  Secretary-Manager 

719  R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


EVERMAN'S  FAMOUS  BIG 
Boned  Spotted  Polands 

SALE  OCTOBER  24. 
Sixty   head  of  sows,    the   tops   of   2J7   head.  Orders 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  $25,  to  be  shipped  at 
once.    Write  for  catalog. 

EVERMAX  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  36.       TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    SEPTEMBER  2,  1916.        Established  1863.    $1  a  Year 


LIVE  STOCK  farming  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times,  has  been  found  the 
most  profitable.    The  census  has  shown  that  live  stock  farming  in  the 
Corn  Belt  pays  from  18  to  48  per  cent  more  income  to  the  acre  than  does 
grain  farming.    In  Kansas,  the  income  from  live  stock  is  36  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total  income,  wheat  being  21  per  cent  and  corn  25  per  cent — each  for  a  20- 
year  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  live  stock  in  Kansas — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  farmers  sell  no  live  stock  or  live  stock  products — is  already  a  considerable  fac- 
tor. When  the  growing  of  live  stock  becomes  a  practice  in  Kansas  as  general  as 
is  the  growing  of  grains  for  market,  the  farmer's  income  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Live  stock  gives  to  the  Corn-Belt  farmer  the  highest  market  for  his  grain 
and  for  this  reason  a  greater  acre  income  from  the  grains  grown. 

— T.  A.  BORMAN,  in  "Sorghums:  Sure  Money  Crops ' ' 


Copyright,  191G.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 


There's  Money  in  it! 

Write  to  Us 

as  to  what  the  farmer 
is  telling  the  dealer  about 

OLD  BEN 

BIG  LUMP 

COAL 

For  Threshing  and 
Home  Use 

GET  THE  MONEY 

For  the  best  answer  $50.00 

For  the  second  best  answer  25.00 

For  the  third  best  answer  10.00 
For  the  next  25  best  answers  each  1.00 
All  answers  must  be  in 
before  October  1st,  1916 

M  your  dealer  for  the  fed 

Send  answers  to 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION 

1119  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 

9H| 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  is  the  first  real,  practical  Idea  for  a 

perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users. 
You  make  it  with  a  few  2x6's.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  get  full  instructions  and 


c 


Blue  Print  rftCC 

PLANS  I  Hit  m 


It  -win  mix      cu.  ft.  at  a  batcfe, 

has  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  h.  i>. 
•ngine.  Will  keep  from  2  tn  6  men  busy-  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine—and  costs  you  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  % 
post-card  today.  Full  instructions  and  blue  print  plant 
will  come  at  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  fin  2450,  Nehawka.  Neb. 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


KEROSENE  ENGINE* 


Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable,  Masw 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel- 
Pull  U  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sized 
IH  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engin^ 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
561  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAf 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a,  small  cost  by  uuing  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CB>riT  DAAIf 
?ain  list  and  free  book  rfltX  BUU1* 
describing  the  BHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  B3S  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Depl  140  Galeaburc.  Kansas 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
WriRon  parts  of  all 
kinds,   wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  liiuitratfld  In  co  oro  Ire* 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34ElmCi.,QuIncy,llb 


FEED 


KANSAS 

TRADE 


FARMER 

PROSPECTS 


September  2,  1916 


Kansas  Farmer's  J^Iarket  Correspondent's  View 


SHALL  I  buy  corn  now  or  wait  for  a 
later  market?  Shall  I  ship  my  oats 
or  hold  for  better  prices?  Is  alfalfa 
and  prairie  hay  too  low  today?  When 
should  I  lay  in  a  supply  of  cottonseed 
feed  or  mill  feed  or  linseed  cake? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  will 
harvest  less  than  50,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  this  year,  according  to  Secretary 
J.  C.  Mohler's  estimate,  farmers  of  the 
state  are  asking  such  questions  on  the 
feed  situation  with  greater  interest  to- 
day than  in  many  months.  It  is  well 
that  Kansas,  as  well  as  other  feeders, 
are  asking  these  questions.  Kansas  has 
a  prospect  now  for  92,000,000  bushels 
less  corn  than  it  harvested  in  191o,  and 
the  crop  is  expected  to  be  the  smallest 
since  1875  with  the  exception  of  1901, 
when  42,600,000  bushels  were  harvested, 
and  1913,  when  the  crop  was  only  18,- 
420,000  bushels.  Kansans  therefore. feel 
that  this  is  a  time  for  more  intelligent 
and  more  careful  handling  of  feed 
problems. 

In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Texas  combined,  corn  is  extremely  short. 
These  four  states  probably  will  harvest 
only  320,000,000  bushels,  against  649,- 
000,000  in  1915  and  440,000,000  in  1914. 
States  east  and  north  of  these  have  fared 
far  better.  In  the  LTnited  States  as  a 
whole  the  present  crop  indication  is  for 
2,600,000,000  bushels,  against  $3,054,- 
535,000  in  1915  and  the  record  crop,  2,- 
672,804,000  in  1914,  and  2,446,000,000  in 
1913.  However,  the  big  1915  crop  in- 
cluded a  large  percentage  of  commer- 
cially unmarketable  corn,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive moisture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  farm  reserves  of  old  corn 
are  light.  Corn  is  already  bringing 
prices  never  before  witnessed  at  this  sea- 
son, the  level  of  quotations  at  Kansas 
City  being  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  and  10  cents  over  the 
market  at  this  time  in  1913.  As  feed- 
ing requirements  will  be  reduced  at  this 
level,  there  is  a  feeling  that  prices  have 
discounted  the  enormous  destruction  of 
the  grain  by  dry  weather  in  the  South- 
west. However,  if  the  remainder  of  the 
corn-growing  season  does  not  prove 
favorable,  higher  prices  are  expected  for 
the  near  future.  In  mid-winter  and  next 
spring,  any  further  advance  will  have  a 
restricting  influence  on  the  consumption, 
and  then  will  come  increased  marketings 
and  reactions  in  prices. 

So  far  as  corn  consumption  is  con- 
cerned, hogs  alone  furnish  strong  incen- 
tive to  handlers  of  meat  animals.  The 
hog  market  is  high  enough  to  warrant 
feeding  expensive  corn.  While  feeding 
lambs  and  sheep  are  high,  there  is  some 
optimism  over  the  finishing  of  stock  on 
corn.  In  the  cattle  market  the  prospects 
for  the  feeder  who  uses  corn  at  present 
levels  is  not  bright  unless  very  cheap 
unfinished  stock  forced  to  market  by  the 
dry  weather  is  handled.  So  long  as  the 
war  continues  the  packers  will  have  a 
huge  demand  for  hog  products  for  ex- 
port, and  probably  will  seek  to  hold  the 
hog  market  at  a  profitable  level  to 
growers.  In  the  event  of  peace,  how- 
ever, hog  demand  would  decrease,  and 
then  the  finishing  of  porkers  on  expen- 
sive corn  would  become  less  profitable. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  twelve- 
dollar  market  for  fat  hogs  next  year,  if 
corn  losses  increase,  but  there  will  be  no 
advance  to  that  level  without  a  contin- 
uation of  Europe's  war,  according  to 
many  market  students.  And  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter  hog  markets,  when 
packers  depress  prices,  may  not  be  re- 
munerative because  of  the  large  pig  crop 
obtained  this  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  closely  into 
live  stock  market  conditions  in  studying 
the  feed  trade  because  the  coming  year 
probably  will  witness  a  closer  relation 
than  ever  before  between  feed  and  live 
stock  prices.  Feeders  who  lost  heavily 
on  cattle  the  last  few  years  are  not,  as 
a  whole,  in  a  mood  to  risk  expensive 
coin  in  making  beef  when  the  market 
gives  signs  of  weakness.  So.  in  case  of 
recessions  in  prices  of  fed  stock,  there 
will  be  almost  simultaneous  marketing 
of  corn  and  declines  on  that  cereal.  Tt 
is  too  early  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ment on  feeding  of  corn  to  cattle,  but 
thus  far  the  live  stock  market  develop- 
ments point  to  a  considerable  reduction. 
However,  there  is  still  time  for  a  change. 

With  a  general  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age and  with  prospects  for  lighter  aver- 
age yield,  the  sorghum  grains  are  very 
strong.  They  show  the  sharpest  advances 
in  prices  of  any  feed  product  on  the 
Kansas  City  market.  The  dry  weather 
is  not  the  only  reason,  however.  There 
is  a  heavy  demand  for  the  sorghum 
grains  for  use  in  manufacturing  alco- 
hol, which  is  selling  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties to  gunpowder  makers.  No.  2  white 
kafir    is    60    cents    per  hundredweight 


higher  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  worth  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  in  February. 

The  expectation  is  for  a  crop  of  1,-100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  oats,  although  1,274,- 

000.  000  bushels  were  indicated  on  August 

1,  for  the  United  States.  The  reduction 
is  due  to  deterioration  in  northern 
states.  Last  year  the  crop  reached  the 
record  total  of  1,540,362,000  bushels;  in 
1914,  the  "harvest  was  1,041,160,000  bush- 
els; in  191.3,  1,121,768,000  bushels.  Prices 
have  recently  averaged  about  5  cents 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  producers 
are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  hold 
for  a  better  level,  and  dealers,  in  conse- 
quence, are  predicting  higher  returns 
grom  the  grain.  With  corn  short  and 
with  the  European  demand  still  heavy 
for  army  purposes,  oats  ought  to  bring 
more  money. 

Alfalfa  appears  stronger  than  any 
other  hay  on  the  Kansas  City  market, 
having  advanced  two  dollars  a  ton  since 
the  low  time  in  July  and  promising  a 
further  rise.  Alfalfa  is  showing  most 
bullishness  on  account  of  the  light  yields 
on  the  second  and  third  cuttings,  which 
were  checked  by  dry  weather.  Later 
crops  are  also  expected  to  be  light.  In 
the  Far  West,  notably  New  Mexico,  Col- 
orado and  Idaho,  the  early  growing  sea- 
son for  alfalfa  was  unusually  cool,  so 
crops  there  are  less  than  last  year.  As 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  have  had  ex- 
tensive dry  areas  and  as  Texas  is  a 
heavy  buyer  from  them,  the  alfalfa 
handlers  of  the  two  western  states  are 
more  bullish  than  some  Kansas  dealers 
on  alfalfa.  This  is  an  exceptional  con- 
dition. Alfalfa  consumption  usually  in- 
creases when  corn  is  high  and  scarce, 
and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
market.  The  better  grades,  however,  are 
most  promising  to  holders,  common  for- 
age being  plentiful  in  the  areas  which 
draw  alfalfa  from  Kansas. 

Alfalfa  has  suffered  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  yield  from  dry  weather  than  has 
any  other  hay  crop.  So  far  as  other 
hay  is  concerned,  the  season  has  been 
one  of  the  most  favorable  in  history. 
The  dry  weather,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, did  not  come  until  the  timothy, 
prairie  and  clover  crops  had  made  good 
growth,  and  these  crops  were  put  away 
under  almost  ideal  weather  for  hay.  As 
a  result,  the  production  of  hay,  exclu- 
sive of  prairie  and  other  wild  grasses, 
is  estimated  at  84,000,000  tons  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  compared  with 
85,200,000  tons  in  1915,  which  is  the  rec- 
ord harvest.  In  1914  the  crop  was  70,- 
071,000  tons;  in  T913,  64,116,000  tons. 
The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  imports  hay  annually,  has 
a  larger  crop  than  in  1915,  while  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
generally  sells,  has  less  than  last  year. 
The  crop  this  year  is  the  second  largest 
on  record,  and  probably  higher  than  ever 
before  in  quality. 

There  will  doubtless  be  larger  con- 
sumption of  hay  because  of  higher  prices 
for  other  feeds,  but  the  abundance  and 
the  high  quality  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Also,  the  farmers  who  have 
good  hay  suitable  for  market  and  little 
or  no  corn,  are  likely  to  sell  their  hay 
to  obtain  cash  and  feed  the  commercially 
unmarketable  rough  feed  on  their  farms. 
Prairie  hay  has  already  advanced  in 
price  since  the  dry  weather  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  somewhat  bet- 
ter prices  are  probable,  but  only  a  se- 
vere winter  and  further  deterioration  in 
corn  can  make  a  high  market  for  it, 
many  dealers  assert. 

Of  the  more  common  commercial  feed 
products  used  in  Kansas,  including  mill 
feed,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  lin- 
seed cake  and  meal,  only  cottonseed  feed 
will  be  in  larger  supply  than  in  1915. 
The  increase  in  cottonseed  feed,  however, 
will  be  much  less  than  anticipated  some 
weeks  ago  owing  to  serious  deterioration 
in  cotton  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Cot- 
tonseed cake  has  advanced  one  to  two 
dollars  a  ton  on  this  deterioration,  but 
it  is  now  the  cheapest  protein  feed  avail- 
able. There  is  nervousness  over  the  ex- 
port outlet  for  cottonseed  feed,  owing 
to  British  interference,  but  the  present 
market  appears  quite  attractive  to  buy- 
ers, especially  while  cotton  is  deteriorat- 
ing. Mill  feed  is  not  so  attractive  just 
now.  Kansas  mills  and  those  of  other 
states  have  been  running  rather  lightly 
because  of  slow  flour  trade.  When  they 
begin  to  sell  more  flour  they  will  have 
more  mill  feed  for  sale.  Mill  feed  prices 
have  jumped  sharply  with  corn,  bran 
being  four  dollars  a  ton  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Linseed  meal  is  considerably 
higher  than  cottonseed  feed,  due  to  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  northwest- 
ern producers  for  exporting  through  At- 
lantic ports.  Besides,  the  production  of 
linseed  feed  will  be  lighter  than  last  year. 


FREE 
—to  Every  Farmer 

This  book  contains  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  on  the 
latest  scientific  method  of  seed 
cleaning  to  secure  the  greatest 
yield 


IS  he  Farmer's  Frien 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant  — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts,  fungus  growth,  also  scab  and 
black  leg  diseases  of  potatoes.  One  pint 
bottle  35  cents  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  this  big  illustrated  book  today. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  William  Street  New  York  j 


mUTED  MEN! 

£^75  TO*  300 
A  MONTHJL 


Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exeeedsthe 
supply .  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying;  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Most  complete  instruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $60 
Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.   Write  today  for  our  big  Free  Cook 
and  950  Fr«»  Scholarahlp  Certificate. 
M HE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
jaroest  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 
1095  locust  St. .  Kiiuu  City,  Mo. 


Do  not  buy  a  grain  elevator 
until  you  know  all  about 
the  "CAMP"  Hydraulio 

Dump.  It's  different  from 
all  others.  Does  the  work 
cheaper,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter New  principle— it  will 
appeal  to  you  in  every 
way.  Write  doday  for 
Free  crib  plans  and  Free 
catalog. 


FREE 

C(?ID  PLANS 

CAMP  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY, 

WASHINGTON,  ILL.  DEPT.  E  1  2 


-K.  C.  PRAIIRE  DOG 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoms  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2speeds; 
plows  at  2%  miles 
per  hour  — on  road 
work  6  miles.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 


LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring,  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  every  day  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  toafew  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


RIDE  A  HIHTS3"E 

and  have  the  best  bicycle  that 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  for 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  ia 
full  of  interesting  information.  * 
FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory to  you  saves  money  and  evc-y 
Nlntsche  Bicycle  Is  a  new  model. 
OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection. 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  1  

Write  Today.   We  do  not  sell  second-hand 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 

Dspt.      A     Kansas  City,  Missouri 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kafir 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Rang  easy. 
Long;  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 

use.  Fully 

protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.   Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  REPORT 

The  corn  estimate  given  out  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a  result 
of  reports  made  covering  the  crop  condi- 
tions up  to  August  19,  is  that  Kansas' 
1916  crop  will  be  approximately  50  mil- 
lion bushels.  There  were  0,921,000  acres 
planted  to  corn  in  the  state.  There  will 
be  little  real  merchantable  corn  in  many 
counties  except  in  occasional  valley  spots 
or  those  having  received  local  rains. 
However,  if  the  corn  grown  in  these 
counties  is  saved  properly,  it  will  add 
materially  to  the  amount  of  feed  for 
live  stock. 

The  four  northeastern  counties — Doni- 
phan, Brown,  Nemaha,  and  Marshall — bid 
fair  to  have  unusual  yields  as  compared 
with  the  general  prospect,  the  average 
acre  yields  promised  being  28,  25,  18, 
and  19  bushels,  respectively.  Riley 
County  will  probably  be  next  in  order, 
with  an  acre  yield  of  16  bushels,  then 
Atchison  with  14  bushels.  The  pros- 
pective acre  yields  for  Jewell  and  Smith 
counties — ranking  first  and  second  in 
acreage  planted — are  11  and  10  bushels, 
respectively.  In  eleven  counties  the  esti- 
mate aggregates  over  one  in  ill  ion  bushels 
each,  these  being:  Marshall  3,458,000 
bushels,  Brown  3,085,000,  Nemaha  2.867.- 
000,  Jewell  2,247,000,  Smith  1.923,000, 
Doniphan  1.813,000,  Pottawatomie  1.272,- 
000.  Eiley  1,264.000,  Republic  1,260,000, 
Dickinson  1,037,000,  and  Cloud  1,021,000 
bushels. 

Throughout  the  state  much  of  the  corn 
has  been  cut  and  put  into  silos,  which  is 
indeed  a  wise  practice,  for  every  bit  of 
the  feeding  value  the  corn  possessed  at 
the  time  of  cutting  will  in  the  silo  be 
saved. 

While  the  sorghums  have  suffered,  on 
account  of  their  dry-weather-resistance 
they  will  still  make  creditable  yields 
where  rains  are  received.  In  this,  as  in 
other  dry  seasons,  the  sorghums  have 
been  put  to  the  test  and  have  shown 
their  ability  to  wait  for  rain  longer  than 
corn.  The  average  date  of  first  killing 
frost  in  Kansas  is  October  1  to  October 
20 — the  first  named  date  applying  to  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state  and  the 
last  named  to  the  southeastern  corner. 
With  favorable  average  conditions  from 
now  on,  there  is  still  time  for  a  big  im- 
provement in  the  sorghums  crop,  which 
will  add  materially  to  the  general  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  winter. 

The  average  condition  of  the  broom 
corn  crop  is  given  as  a  little  over  45  per 
cent.  This  crop-Js  confined  to  seven  or 
eight  counties  in  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  state.  There  is  an  in- 
creased acreage  this  year  over  last,  of 
eight  thousand. 

The  output  of  prairie  hay,  which  crop 
is  of  excellent  quality,  is  nearly  two 
millions  tons  or  an  average  of  about  one 
ton  to  the  acre. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  left  for  seed. 

In  only  29  counties  of  the  state — these 
located  for  the  most  part  in  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  southern  tier  and  the 
eastern  three  tiers — is  there  a  shortage 
of  grass.  The  report  from  45  counties  is 
that  pastures,  though  dry,  are  affording 
sufficient  grazing,  and  in  31  counties  pas- 
tures are  fair.  Water  for  stock  is  re- 
ported scarce  in  several  of  the  first 
named  29  counties.  With  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, elsewhere  the  water  supply  is 
meeting  the  needs,  and  50  counties — 
most  of  them  in  the  western  half  of  the 
state — report  abundant  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  this  year's  wheat  crop  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers  and  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop  has  been  threshed 
under  very  favorable  conditions  for  the 
clean  separation  of  the  grain  and  straw. 
Ill 

GENERAL  FARM  APPEARANCE 

Not  long  ago  we  were  driving  through 
a  section  of  country  in  another  state, 
noted  for  its  productive  land  and  gen- 
eral prosperity.  We  had  looked  forward 
to  the  trip  with  much  pleasure,  but  as 
we  look  back  upon  it  the  thing  that  we 
remember  before  we  d<f  the  level  stretch 
of  fields  of  abundant  crops,  is  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  farm  buildings. 
There  were  many  exceptions,  but  there 
were  far  too  many  farms  on  which  all 
or  most  of  the  buildings  were  unpainted. 

It  was  hard  for  us  to  believe  a  lack  of 


funds  was  responsible  for  this  condition 
for  there  were  evident  luxuries  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  paint 
needed.  It  seemed  to  be  simply  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  paint  and 
its  importance  in  adding  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  farm. 

The  man  who  allows  his  buildings  to 
go  unpainted  and  his  fences  unrepaired, 
will  not  make  a  financial  success,  neither 
will  he  be  getting  favorable  advertising 

as  he  goes  along. 

Ill 

UNITED  EFFORT  COUNTS 

Whether  it  be  in  a  state,  a  city,  or  a 
rural  community,  no  great  victory  can 
be  won  for  any  cause  if  there  are  many 
factions  working  in  opposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  task  is  too  big  to  under- 
take if  there  is  a  community  interest 
great  enough  to  inspire  working  for  it. 

It  i3  our  observation  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  most  places  is  sonic- 
one  who  will  "start  the  ball  rolling."' 
Once  started,  it  is  easy  to  help  it  along, 
and  we  are  more  apt  to  find  people  will- 
ing to  give  it  a  lift  than  to  block  its 
passage.  But  who  i»  willing  to  take  the 
initiative  and  do  the  starting?  The  re- 
sponsibility is  our  own  and  we  cannot 
shift  it  to  anyone  else.  The  feeling 
within  us  that  we  would  like  to  have 
better  school  accommodations  for  our 
children,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  set 
about  to  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
children  in  the  neighborhood  to  have 
these  lacking  educational  advantages.  In 
most  instances,  a  little  "sounding"  on 
the  subject  will  reveal  to  us  that  several 
of  our  neighbors  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  matter  and  may  even  be  contemplat- 
ing a  change  of  residence  in  order  to 
supply  the  need.  Such  neighbors  are 
worth  keeping,  and  would  it  not  be  far 
better  to  bring  the  educational  advan- 
tages into  the  community  than  to  have 
its  best  families  leave — each  perhaps 
going  to  a  different  place — in  search  of 
them? 

If  we  realize  we  are  becoming  self- 
centered,  and  indeed  narrow,  because  of 
a  lack  of  community  social  life,  if  we 
will  but  keep  our  ears  and  eyes  open  we 
will  detect  the  same  feeling  in  others 
and  will  find  that  a  movement  having 
for  its  object  the  occasional  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, will  meet  with  hearty  approval  and 
many  willing  workers  to  this  end  will 
be  found. 

In  either  case,  the  accomplishments 
possible  through  united  effort  are  almost 
boundless,  while  if  the  unmistakable  in- 
spiration goes  unheeded  or  is  allowed 
only  to  develop  unrest  within  ourselves, 
we  will  have  lost  one  of  Life's  greatest 
opportunities — that  of  having  a  part  in 
making  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
better  and  more  fruitful. 

Ill 

REPUTATION  LONG-LIVED 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  scandal  or 
an  evil  report  travels  fast,  but  it  is  our 
belief  that  a  good  reputation  or  a  report 


of  a  worthy  accomplishment  shares 
equally  in  the  publicity  received. 

The  man  who  misrepresents  an  animal 
or  a  piece  of  land  which  he  is  selling  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  receive  free  ad- 
vertising, but  does  not  also  the  man  who 
habitually  leaves  sonic  of  the  good 
points  of  the  animal  to  be  found  out  by 
the  purchaser,  or  who  allows  the  pros- 
pective buyer  to  find  out  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  field  through  ques- 
tioning rather  than  through  what  may 
seem  an  unreasonable  or  boastful  guar- 
antee? Having  dealt  once  with  this 
man,  the  next  time  we  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  anything  which  we  think  he  may 
have  for  sale,  he  is  the  first  man  visited 
or  written.  And  should  we  conclude  a 
deal  with  him  by  correspondence  and 
find  he  has  given  us  the  same  honest 
treatment  as  though  we  dealt  in  person 
with  him,  he  has  completely  fortified 
himself  with  us  as  to  his  integrity  and 
we  gladly  recommend  the  man  and  his 
wares  to  any  who  may  inquire  of  us  or 
who,  we  know,  may  be  in  need  of  the 
things  he  has  to  sell. 

A  good  reputation  is  easily  built  and 
retained,  but  once  lost,  the  rebuilding  is 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process. 

Ill 

1915  CORN  ON  HAND 

*  According  to  a  report  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  assessors'  re- 
turns March  1,  this  year,  showed  that  a 
little  over  37,614,000  bushels  of  last 
year's  corn  crop  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  Kansas  farmers  on  that  date.  This 
left-over  corn  will  help  very  materially 
in  making  up  for  the  shortage  in  the 
present  crop. 

Those  counties  leading  in  the  amount 
of  last  year's  corn  on  hand  March  1,  are 
as  follows:  Smith  2,304,078  bushels, 
Jewell  1.759,575,  Marshall  1,468,125, 
Mitchell  1.000,090,  Nemaha  1,001,952, 
Phillips  1,220,605,  Republic  1,250,655, 
and  Washington  1,151,596  bushels. 

The  amount  of  last  year's  wheat  crop 
on  hand  in  the  state  March  1,  was  15,- 
387,525  bushels,  the  largest  amount  in 
any  one  county  being  542,971  bushels  in 
Pratt  County. 

Morton  County  reported  no  1915  wheat 
or  corn  on  hand,  and  Stanton  County 
had  none  of  last  year's  wheat. 

Ill 

WHERE  IS  FARM  MACHINERY? 

A  binder  in  the  far  corner  of  a  field 
from  which  the  wheat  has  been  har- 
vested weeks  ago,  brought  to  mind  that 
there  are  still  those  who  do  not  reckon 
the  deterioration  of  the  farm  implement 
when  left  out  where  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain  have  free  access  to  it.  Th#  damage 
done  by  weeks  of  weathering  is  not  off- 
set by  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
brief  time  it  would  require  to  bring  the 
binder  to  the  barn  for  shelter. 

The  time  it  takes  to  put  the  machine 
away  when  it  has  finished  the  season's 
work  is  little,  and  the  results  of  this  bit 
of  labor  should  be  counted  in  dollars. 


Another  Test  Year  For  Sorghums 

AS  IS  their  custom,  the  sorghums  are  withstanding  the  present  sea- 
son's dry-weather  test  heroically  and  still  have  the  vitality  to 
produce  creditable  yields  with  the  help  of  late  rains. 
True  it  is,  that  under  growing  conditions  most  favorable  to  corn,  the 
sorghums  produce  their  largest  acre  yields  of  grain  and  forage,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  under  conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for  corn  the 
sorghums  are  far  more  certain  of  profitable  yields.  This  difference  is 
attributable  to  the  ability  of  the  sorghums  to  control  transpiration.  When 
the  leaves  of  sorghums  curl,  the  amount  of  water  passing  from  them  is 
greatly  reduced  and  it  is  this  process  that  has  given  them  the  reputation 
of  "waiting  for  rain."  Not  so  with  corn — the  curling  of  its  leaves  due  to 
extreme  heat  or  dry  weather  means  undoubted  injury  to  the  crop. 

The  doubter  as  to  the  merits  of  the  sorghums  can  find  no  more  con- 
vincing argument  in  their  favor  than  that  brought  out  through  a  study 
of  the  comparative  acre  values  of  corn  and  the  sorghums  for  Kansas  for 
a  period  of  years.  These  comparisons  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
state  are  carefully  worked  out  in  the  book.  "Sorghums:  Sure  Money  Crops." 

A  true  comparison  of  corn  and  the  sorghums  is  impossible  unless  the 
sorghums  are  given  an  equal  chance  in  the  way  of  seed  bed  and  cultivation, 
and  as  yet  this  is  not  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  for  the  thirteen-year  period 
of  1901-1903.  the  acre  value  of  kafir  and  milo  combined  was  $11.41  as 
against  an  acre  value  of  $8.76  for  corn. 

The  live  stock  farmer  will  do  well  to  study  the  adaptability  of  these 
dependable  crops  to  his  section. 


VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

The  real  value  of  the  agricultural  fair 
is  found  in  the  lessons  it  teaches  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  section  it  represents. 
We  are  all  more  susceptible  to  object  les- 
sons than  to  hearsay,  and  are  more  im- 
pressed with  results  which  wo  see  for 
ourselves  than  with  those  about  which 
we  are  told. 

Every  agricultural  fair,  regardless  of 
how  small  or  large,  has  object  lessons 
well  worth  our  consideration,  and  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  attend  can 
be  made  remunerative. 

The  man  who  exhibits  live  stock  or 
farm  products,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
fair  and  knows  its  full  value.  He  is  on 
the  alert  and  compares  his  exhibit  with 
all  others  and  satisfies  himself  as  to  just 
wherein  it  excels  or  falls  short.  He  also 
ascertains  the  judge's  reasons  for  his 
placings  and  compares  these  with  the 
reasons  in  his  own  mind,  and  if  he  i8 
fair-minded,  this  comparison  will  be 
helpful. 

Those  who  do  not  bring  products  to 
the  fair  may  find  as  they  go  about  that 
they  had  animals  or  specimens  of  crops 
at  home  which  might  well  have  competed. 
Even  though  he  does  not  find  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  producer  cannot  help  ap- 
preciating the  exhibition  of  the  fine  spec- 
imens which  are  representative  of  his 
particular  section. 

No  fair  is  made  for  the  men  only.  As 
much  thought  is  given  to  interesting  the 
women  and  children  as  is  spent  on  the 
men.  Indeed,  most  men  will  find,  if 
they  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate, 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family 
are  as  keen  as  they,  in  noting  the  good 
points  of  the  live  stock  or  farm  products 
exhibits.  But  there  are  departments  de- 
signed specially  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  which  much  time  can  be  profit- 
ably spent. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  features, 
the  visit  to  the  fair  affords  recreation, 
and  all  members  of  the  family  will  feel 
refreshed  and  will  be  able  to  w'ork  better 
and  accomplish  more  upon  returning 
home. 

The  agricultural  fair  needs  our  hearti- 
east  co-operation,  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  give  this  co-operation  will  de- 
termine the  benefit  we  will  receive  from 
the  fair. 

*   M  M 

ALFALFA  WEB  WORM 

In  many  Kansas  fields  the  alfalfa  web 
worm  has  been  found  in  great  numbers 
and  this  pest  is  causing  no  little  amount 
of  concern.  The  entomologists  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  advise  that 
if  farmers  do  not  wage  war  on  the  next 
brood,  which  will  hatch  before  winter 
comes,  serious  damage  will  result. "  They 
suggest  the  following  method. 

Where  many  of  the  worms  are  found, 
the  hay  should  be  immediately  cut. 
The  worms  will  then  teed  on  the  shoots 
near  the  ground  and  can  be  killed  with 
a  harrow  made  of  brush  or  with  a 
smoothing  harrow  having  a  piece  of  old 
wire  fence  woven  into  the  middle  of  it. 

There  are  several  generations  of  these 
worms  each  year  but  seldom  before  late 
summer  do  their  numbers  become  great 
enough  to  injure  the  alfalfa,  which  is 
accomplished  by  tying  the  tops  together 
with  a  web  and  eating  the  foliage. 

The  small  buff -colored  moths  fly  up 
and  a  short  distance  when  disturbed  in 
the  field. 

These  worms  pass  the  winter  in  their 
pupal  cell  about  an  inch  below  the 
ground  surface  and  their  injury  can  be 
checked  by  renovating  the  field. 

n  m  -t 

LEAVENWORTH'S  NEW  AGENT 

Ira  N.  Chapman  of  Geary  County  is 
the  man  selected  as  agricultural  agent 
for  Leavenworth  County  to  succeed  P. 
H.  Ross,  who  will  be  county  agent  leader 
for  the  State  of  Missouri  after  Septem- 
ber I. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  a  practical  farmer  and 
has  taught  in  the  Geary  County  schools 
for  a  number  of  years."  He  is  a  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  graduate  and  his 
•latest  work  has  been  that  of  assisting 
in  the  farm  demonstration  work  in  Kan- 
sas conducted  co-operatively  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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WHEN  TO  SEED  KANSAS  WHEAT 

EiL^eri ence  Has   Shown   There  is   a   Right   and  W'rong  Time 


THE  time  of  seeding  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  grow- 
ing wheat  in  Kansas.  Wheat  that 
is  sowed  late  usually  winter-kills  much, 
the  roots  do  not  penetrate  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  when  it  is  sowed  early,  and  it 
is  more  subject  to  injury  from  dry 
weather  and  hot  winds.  Late  sowed 
wheat  tillers  very  little  and  so  usually 
gives  a  thin  stand.  It  ripens  late,  and 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  -rust  than  wheat 
that  is  sowed  somewhat  earlier.  The 
quality  is  usually  poor  as  compared  with 
wheat  planted  early. 

On  the  other  hand,  wheat  sowed  too 
early  is  practically  certain  to  be  injured 
by  Hessian  fly  if  these  insects  are  pres- 
ent in  the  neighborhood.  In  dry  seasons 
very  early  seeding  is  often  detrimental 
because  the  heavy  growth  uses  all  the 
moisture  stored  in  the  soil  and  leaves  the 
crop  entirely  dependent  on  seasonal 
rains.  This  happens  frequently  in  West- 
ern Kansas. 

The  best  time  to  seed  varies  with  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state,  with  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  with  different  condi- 
tions. For  these  reasons  no  definite  date 
for  planting  can  be  given.  The  proper 
time  for  seeding  must  be  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  and  local  and  sea- 
sonal conditions. 

HESSIAN  FLY  AND  SEEDING  DATE 

The  best  time  to  seed  wheat  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Kansas  is  determined 
largely  by  the  Hessian  fly.  The  damage 
by  this  insect  has  been  estimated  at 
sixteen  million  dollars  for  1915  and  fif- 
teen million  dollars  for  1916.  Most  of 
this  damage  could  have  been  prevented. 
The  map  indicates  that  Hessian  fly  was 
present  this  past  season  in  all  counties  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  and  was 
fairly  well  distributed  over  -the  eastern 
counties.  This  does  not  mean  that  fly 
always  causes  damage  in  this  area,  but 
that  it  has  been  found  there  this  past 
season  and  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  future  crops.  The  Hessian  fly  can 
.  readily  be  detected  by  examining  the 
wheat  stubble.  If  they  are  present  in 
large  numbers,  they  will  certainly  in- 
jure the  next  crop  unless  they  are  con 
trolled. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  FLY 

There  are  two  effective  and  practical 
ways  to  control  Hessian  fly.  One  is  to 
kill  all  the  fly  in  the  stubble  and  in 
volunteer  wheat  before  they  can  hatch 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  grain.  The 
other  is  to  destroy  the  volunteer  wheat 
and  delay  seeding  so  that  most  of  the 
flies  will  have  ceased  laying  eggs  by  the 
time  the  wheat  is  up. 

The  best  way  to  kill  the  Hessian  fly 
in  infested  stubble,  where  it  exists  in  the 
pupa  stage,  is  to  plow  early  and  at  least 
four  or  five  inches  deep.  If  the  ground 
is  then  worked  down  with  a  disk,  the 
fly  will  be  buried  so  deep  and  the  ground 
above  packed  so  firmly  that  very  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  get  to  the  surface. 

Burning  the  stubble  also  kills  the  few 
Hessian  flies  above  ground,  but  probably 
does  not  kill  the  majority,  which  are 
below  the  surface.  Since  burning  de- 
stroys the  organic  matter  in  the  stubble, 
which  is  badly  needed  in  most  Kansas 
soils,  and  does  not  destroy  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  the  Hessian  flies,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  as  a  general  practice. 
Early  deep  plowing,  to  be  fully  effective, 
must  be  practiced  by  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, and  must  included  all  infested 
fields  since  the  flies  sometimes  migrate 
c'onsiderable  distances.  As  it  is  usually 
impractical  to  plow  all  fields  in  a  neigh- 
borhood early  and  deep,  the  only  way 
to  insure  safety  from  the  fly  is  to  avoid 
early  seeding.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
destroy  the  volunteer  wheat  which  starts 
before  the  fly-free  date,  since  it  may 
become  infested,  carry  the  flies  through 
the  winter,  and  infest  the  fields  in  the 
spring. 

SEEDING  DATE  EXPERIMENTS 

In  1911  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion began  experiments  at  six  different 
places  in  Kansas  to  study  the  effect  of 
the  time  of  planting  wheat  upon  the 
yield  and  the  injury  by  Hessian  fly. 
These  tests  were  located  in  Marshall. 
Marion,  Sumner,  Osborne,  Ellsworth  and 
Pratt  counties — that  is,  in  representative 
counties  in  the  main  wheat-producing 
area  of  the  state  where  the  Hessian  fly 
is  likely  to  cause  serious  loss.  Each 
test  consisted  of  seeding  a  series  of  plots 
at  weekly  intervals  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  beginning  the  second  week  in 
September.  Similar  but  more  extensive 
tests  were  also  conducted  at  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Manhattan,  in  Riley 
County. 

The  Marshall  County  test  was  con- 
ducted by  II.  J.  Bornhorst,  two  miles 
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southwest  of  Marysville,  on  fertile  river 
bottom  land.  The  ground  was  well  pre- 
pared each  season,  and  because  of  the 
good  preparation  and  fertile  soil  the  late 
sowed  wheat  undoubtedly  produced  bet- 
ter than  would  have  been  the  ease  on 
less  fertile  upland  soil  in  that  com- 
munity. 

The  tests  at  the  experiment  station 
in  Riley  County  were  conducted  on  well- 
prepared  upland  silt  loam.  The  tests  in 
Marion  and  Harvey  counties  were  con- 
ducted in  1911  by  Firebaugh  Bros., 
Marion;  in  1913  and  1914  by  W.  A. 
Bailey,  Peabody,  and  in  1915  and  1916 
by  F.  B.  Lawton,  Newton.  These  tests 
were  located  on  upland  silty  clay  loam 
soil  of  average  fertility,  excepting  the 
test  of  1911  which  was  located  on  river 
bottom  land.  Chinch  bugs  in  1912  de- 
stroyed the  wheat  and  in  1912-'13  rains 
interfered  in  planting  on  the  last  date, 
while  in  1913-'14  the  ground  was  too  dry 


seeding  September  29  to  October  1.  In 
Riley  County  the  best  yield  was  secured 
in  two  seasons  from  seeding  September 
21  to  27,  in  three  seasons  from  seeding 
September  28  to  October  3,  and  in  one 
season  each  from  seeding  October  5  to 
10  and  October  12  to  17.  The  experi- 
ments show  a  very  clear  and  definite 
decrease  in  the  infestation  of  Hessian  fly 
with  late  seeding.  In  one  season — 1914 
— in  Marshall  County  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  sowed  before  September  20 
was  infested,  while  none  sowed  after  the 
first  week  in  October  had  any  flies.  A 
few  flies  were  found  in  wheat  sown  in 
the  Riley  County  tests  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber 5  to  10,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any 
serious  loss. 

In  Marshall  County  in  1912  and  in 
Riley  County  in  1906,  1908,  1911,  1912, 
1913  and  1914  there  was  practically  no 
damage  from  Hessian  fly.  In  all  these 
seasons  the  best  yields  were  obtained 
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to  seed  when  the  first  seeding  should 
have  been  made.  In  19 14-'15  Hessian  fly 
practically  destroyed  the  early  sowed 
wheat  in  the  fall,  and  the  spring  brood 
of  flies  greatly  damaged  the  late  seeding. 

In  Sumner  County  the  tests  were  con- 
ducted by  E.  Laney,  Wellington,  on  up- 
land silt  loam  soil  of  average  fertility. 
In  1912  the  early  seeded  wheat  failed  to 
grow  because  of  dry  soil,  and  in  1914 
the  first  date  of  seeding  was  omitted 
because  seed  was  not  available  at  the) 
time  the  wheat  should  have  been  planted. 

The  Smith  and  Osborne  County  tests 
were  conducted  in  1912  by  H.  H.  Smith, 
Smith  Center,  and  from  1913  to  1915, 
inclusive,  by  John  H.  Nonamaker,  Os- 
borne. On  the  Smith  farm  the  plantings 
were  made  on  well-prepared  silty  clay 
loam  upland  soil,  and  on  the  Nonamaker 
farm  on  filt  loam  second  river  bottom 
soil. 

L.  G.  Brown,  Wilson,  conducted  the 
Ellsworth  County  tests.  The  soil  was 
upland  sandy  loam  of  medium  fertility. 
The  seed  bed  was  well  prepared  each 
season. 

In  Pratt  and  Barber  counties  the  tests 
were  conducted  for  the  season  of  1912 
and  1913  by  C.  F.  Hertline,  Pratt,  on 
upland  sandy  loam  soil,  and  in  1914  and 
1915  by  Miss  Mary  Best,  Medicine 
Lodge,  on  sandy  loam  river  bottom  soil. 
The  ground  was  in  excellent  condition 
each  season. 

NORTHEASTERN  KANSAS  SEEDING  DATES 

Experiments  conducted  for  three 
years  in  Marshall  County  and  for  seven 
years  in  Riley  County  show  that  the 
best  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  when ' 
the  grain  is  sown  from  about  Septem- 
ber 25  to  October  3. 

In  Marshall  County  the  best  yield  in 
one  year  was  obtained  from  seeding  Sep- 
tember 22  to  25,  and  in  two  years  from 


from  seeding  either  the  fourth  week  in 
September  or  the  first  week  in  October. 
This  shows  that  where  no  fly  is  present 
there  is  usually  no  advantage  from  very 
early  seeding,  and  this  is  especially  true 
if  the  ground  is  well  prepared. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  seed  in 
Northeastern  Kansas  earlier  than  Sep- 
tember 25.  In  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  state  it  may  be  advisable  on 
infertile  ground  or  on  a  poorly  prepared 
seed  bed,  where  there  are  no  Hessian 
flies,  to  begin  seeding  a  little  early,  or 
unfavorable  weather  may  delay  planting 
until  too  late  to  obtain  the  best  yields* 
If  Hessian  fly  is  present  in  large  num- 
bers, however,  it  is  always  advisable  in 
this  section  to  delay  seeding  until  at 
least  September  25  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part,  and  until  September  28  or  Oc- 
tober 1  in  Riley  County  and  the  counties 
east  of  Riley.  It  should  be  understood 
that  seeding  at  these  dates  will  not  ab- 
solutely prevent  damage  from  Hessian 
fly".  For  that  reason  if  the  flies  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  the  area  to  be 
seeded  is  limited,  better  average  results 
will  be  secured  if  the  grain  is  not  planted 
before  October  3  or  4. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  KANSAS  SEEDING  DATES 

Twelve  tests  have  been  conducted  in 
South  Central  Kansas  to  determine  the 
relation  of  time  of  seeding  to  Hessian 
fly  damage  and  yield.  These  tests  in- 
clude three  years'  work  in  Marion 
County,  one  year  in  Harvey  County,  two 
years  in  Pratt  County,  two  year,s  in 
Barber  County,  and  four  years  in  Sum- 
ner County. 

In  the  tests  in  Marion  and  Harvey 
counties  the  best  yields  have  been  ob- 
tained with  seeding  between  September 
27  and  October  5,  in  all  years  but  one, 
when  the  best  date  was  October  19  to 
24.     Hessian  fly  caused  practically  no 


The  Effect  of  the  Time  of  Seeding  on  the  Tillering  of  Wheat 

Number  of  Tillers  per  Plant 


September  8  to  11,  inclusive  .  . 
September  13  to  19,  inclusive  . 
September  21  to  25,  inclusive  . 
September  27  to  October  2,  inc. 
October  4  to  9,  inclusive  .  .  . 
October  11  "to  17,  inclusive    .  . 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Average 
4  Years 

5.8 

4.8 

4.8 

3.6 

4.7 

6.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.9 

4.8 

4.3 

3  1 

3.8 

4.1 

3.8 

2.7 

3.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

1.8 

2.1 

3.2 

2.8 

2.5 

1.4 

1.1 

1.9 

2.4 

1.7 

damage,  however,  in  these  two  seasons. 
In  1915  all  plots  sowed  before  October 
1  were  practically  destroyed  by  the  fly, 
and  the  late  sowed  wheat  produced  very 
small  yields  because  the  fly  which  in- 
fested the  early  plots  flew  over  into  the 
late  plots  the  next  spring  and  then  de- 
posited their  eggs  in  almost  as  large 
numbers  as  in  the  early  planted  wheat. 
If  the  early  seeded  plots  of  wheat  had 
been  plowed  up  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring  the  flies  in  them  would  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  later  wheat  saved, 
providing  there  were  no  other  badly  in- 
fested early  sowed  fields  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

This  instance  shows  very  clearly  that 
late  seeding  in  itself  is  not  insurance 
against  fly  damage  from  the  spring  brood 
unless  all  farmers  co-operate  in  late 
sowing,  kill  all  volunteer  wheat,  and 
plow,  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  all 
stubble  in  which  the  fly  may  winter. 

The  tests  in  Pratt  and  Barber  counties 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  best  time  to 
seed  in  this  area  depends  more  on  the 
fall  rains  than  is  the  case  in  Eastern 
Kansas;  also  because  Hessian  fly  did  no 
damage  during  the  four  years  in  which 
the  test  was  conducted. 

In  1912  the  highest  yield  was  ob- 
tained from  seeding  the  second  week  in 
October,  in  1913  from  seeding  the  third 
week  in  September,  in  1914  from  seed- 
ing the  fourth  week  in  September,  and 
in  1915  from  seeding  the  first  week  in 
October.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
where  no  flies  are  present,  as  was  the 
case  in  this  experiment,  seeding  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  September  gives  no 
better  yields  than  somewhat  later  seed- 
ing. When  flies  are  present,  later  seed- 
ing, up  to  October  1  on  poor  soil  or  until 
October  6-7  on  fertile  soil  and  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed,  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  early  seeding. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  KANSAS  DATES 

Somewhat  earlier  seeding  is  desirable 
for  North  Central  Kansas  than  for 
points  east  or  south.  This  is  because 
the  elevation  and  latitude  shorten  the 
season  and  grain  must  be  sowed  earlier 
to  get  the  same  start  before  winter. 
Also  the  Hessian  fly  disappears  earlier 
in  the  fall  so  there  is  not  so  much  dan- 
ger from  this  source  with  early  seeding. 

Tests  to  determine  the  best  date  were 
conducted  for  four  years  in  Smith  and 
Osborne  counties  and  Ellsworth  county. 
The  Hessian  fly  did  no  material  damage 
dining  these  tests. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  best 
yields  have  been  secured  from  Septem- 
ber seedings,  the  average  favoring  late 
September.  Probably  the  best  date  for 
this  section  on  the  average  is  about  Sep- 
tember 20  to  25,  but  this  will  vary  with 
local  conditions.  As  in  other  sections  of 
the  state,  if  a  large  acreage  is  to  be 
seeded  and  it  is  known  that  there  are 
few  Hessian  flies,  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
seeding  reasonably  early  since  unfavor- 
able weather  may  delay  seeding  until 
too  late  for  goQd  results.  If,  on  tha 
other  hand,  a  small  acreage  only  is  to 
be  sown  and  flies  are  present  in  abund- 
ance, the  seeding  should  be  delayed  until 
near  the  end  of  September  or  even  until 
October  1. 

TIME  TO  SEED  IN  WESTERN  KANSAS 

Western  Kansas  differs  markedly  from 
the  rest  of  the  state  with  respect  to  the 
best  time  to  seed.  In  the  first  place, 
flies  are  seldom  found  west  of  the  east- 
ern border  of  Norton,  Graham,  Trego, 
Ness,  Hodgeman,  Ford  and  Clarke  coun- 
ties— hence  the  question  of  damage  from 
fly  need  not  be  considered  in  the  average 
season.  In  the  second  place,  the  farmer 
has  less  choice  with  respect  to  time  of 
seeding  because  of  dry  falls.  It  is 
usually  not  advisable  to  seed  in  dry 
ground  and  to  expect  a  rain  later  to 
germinate  the  wheat.  There  may  be 
just  enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to 
germinate  the  wheat,  but  not  enough 
to  keep  it  growing.  The  result  is  that 
the  wheat  starts  to  grow  and  then  dies 
for  lack  of  moisture.  There  may  be 
enough  moisture  to  allow  fungi  in  the 
soil  to  grow  on  the  wheat  kernels  and 
destroy  them  and  yet  not  enough  to 
cause  germination.  In  either  ease  the 
seed  is  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  winter-killing  in  Western  Kansas 
due  to  late  seeding  than  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state."  It  quite  frequently 
happens  that  the  seed  sowed  as  late  as 
November  makes  a  fair  yield.  While  it 
is  not  ordinarily  advisable  to  seed  so 
late,  such  late  seeding  with  favorable 
conditions  is  usually  better  than  early 
seeding  with  poor  conditions  and  better 
than  seeding  spring  wheat. 

[Continued  on  Pago  Nine] 
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KIND  OF  WHEAT  TO  GROW 


Hard  Turkey  Tyfee 
Best  For  Greater 
Part  of  Tie  S  tate 

— By  S.  C,  Salmon,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


MANY  farmers  in  the  hard  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas  are  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  their  choice  of 
■wheat  for  seeding  this  fall.  Soft  wheat 
varieties  have  given  exceptionally  good 
yields  on  many  farms  the  past  two  sea- 
sons and  this  fact  is  encouraging  many 
farmers  to  grow  soft  wheat  next  year 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  average  sea- 
sons hard  wheats  will  give  much  the 
best  yields. 

A  prominent  farmer  in  Saline  County, 
for  example,  writes  that  he  intends  to 
seed  practically  all  soft  wheat  this  fall, 
although  in  past  seasons  ho  and  his 
neighbors  have  grown  hard  wheat  almost 
exclusively.  Another  farmer  inquires 
where  soft  wheat  seed  may  be  obtained, 
stating  that  hard  wheat  only  is  grown 
in  his  neighborhood.  Sumner  County, 
which  is  one  of  the  hard  wheat  counties 
of  the  state,  grew  many  acres  of  soft 
wheat  last  season  and  apparently  the 
acreage  will  be  increased  next  year. 

This  situation  is  unfortunate  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant is  that,  on  the  average,  hard  wheats 
in  the  areas  mentioned  will  give  the  best 
yields  and  best  quality  of  grain.  They 
are  more  resistant  to  dry  weather  and 
will  stand  more  severe  winters  than  will 
the  soft  varieties.  The  only  reason  the 
soft  wheats  have  produced  the  highest 
yields  the  past  two  seasons  is  because 
of  the  abundant  and  sometimes  excessive 
supply  of  moisture.  They  have  stiffer 
straw  than  the  hard  wheats  and  for 
that  reason  are  less  likely  to  lodge  and 
be  damaged  by  wet  weather. 

Another  advantage  of  hard  wheats  is 
the  higher  price  it  usually  brings  on  the 
market.  In  some  seasons  when  there  is 
a  short  crop  in  the  soft  wheat  belt,  a 
higher  price  is  paid  for  the  latter  be- 
cause there  are  certain  mills  ami  dealers 
who  handle  soft  wheat  and  soft  wheat 
products  exclusively.  They  must  have 
soft  wheat  to  supply  their  trade  and  for 
that  reason  pay  more,  if  necessary,  than 
for  hard  wheat.  As  a  rule,  however, 
hard  wheats  bring  the.  highest  price. 

Kansas  is  known  the  world  over  for 
the  quality  and  milling  value  of  her 
wheat.  This  reputation  depends  on  the 
growing  of  hard  wheat.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  soft  wheat  became  generally 
grown  in  the  hard  wheat  belt,  for  the 
average  quality  would  be  reduced  and 
the  price  would  drop  accordingly. 

WHEAT  BELTS  OF  KANSAS 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  ap- 
proximate boundary  line  between  the 
hard  and  soft  wheat  belts.  These  lines 
cannot  be  drawn  exactly  because  the  soil 
and  the  season  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  kind  of  wheat  that  is  best 
to  grow.  As  a  rule,  soft  wheats  give  the 
best  yields  east  of  the  heavy  line.  This 
is  especially  true  on  bottom  land.  Oc- 
casionally on  upland  or  in  seasons  with 
severe  winters,  hard  wheat  gives  the 
best  yields  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
area  because  of  its  greater  hardiness  and 
drouth  resistance.  On  the  average,  how- 
ever, soft  wheats  give  the  best  results. 

West  of  the  heavy  line  hard  winter 
wheats  will,  on  the  average,  give  better 
yields  and  better  quality  of  grain  than 
any  other  kind.  This  difference  becomes 
greater  the  farther  west  one  goes.  On 
bottom  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
area  soft  wheats  quite  frequently  give 
the  best  yields.  On  the  uplands,  how- 
ever, and  usually  on  the  bottom  lands 
also,  hard  wheats  are  decidedly  the  best. 
This  fact  is  indicated  by  tests  conducted 
by  the  agronomy  department  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  various 
counties  in  the  state. 

RESULTS  OF  FABM  TESTS 

In  Cowley  County  two  tests  were 
conducted  last  season,  one  on  bottom 
land  and  the  other  on  upland.  In  one 
the  best  variety  of  hard  wheat  produced 
25.6  bushels  an  acre  and  the  best  soft 
wheat  22.1  bushels  an  acre.  In  the 
other  test  the  hard  wheat  produced  48.8 
bushels  and  the  soft  wheat  38.4  bushels 
an  acre.  In  Dickinson  County  the  best 
hard  wheat  yielded  28.6  bushels  and  the 
soft  wheat  23.3  bushels  an  acre.  In 
Marshall  County  the  best  hard  wheat 
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produced  32  bushels  an  acre  and  the  best 
soft  only  24.7  bushels  an  acre;  in  Lyon 
County  the  yield  of  the  best  hard  wheat 
was  59.1  bushels  and  the  best  soft  wheat 
4(5.6  bushels  an  acre.  In  another  test  in 
the  same  county  the  yield  of  the  best 
hard  wheat  variety  was  15.4  bushe's  and 
of  the  soft  wheat  12.6  bushels.  Of  all 
the  tests  conducted  in  this  area  not  one 
showed  a  distinct  advantage,  for  soft 
wheat  and  in  most  cases  the  hard  wheats 
produced  from  three  to  thirteen  bushels 
more  per  acre.  In  some  of  the  tests 
there  was  too  much  rain  for  the  best 
growth  of  wheat.  This  would  give  the 
advantage  to  the  soft  wheats,  since  they 
are  better  able  to  stand  wet  weather. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  a  series  of 
years  the  hard  wheats  would  have  more 
advantage  than  is  shown  by  these  tests. 

KANSAS  WHEAT  HISTORY 

The  value  of  the  hard  wheat  varieties 
to  the  wheat  industry  of  Kansas  is 
partly  shown  by  the  history  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  state.  The  first  settlers 
of  Kansas  brought  with  them  seed  wheat 
from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers.  These  were  mostly 
or  entirely  of  the  soft  winter  varieties. 
They  proved  quite  satisfactory  for  sev- 
eral years  since  they  were  grown  only  in 
that  part  of  the  state  where  they  were 
well  adapted.  As  settlement  pushed 
westward,  however,  many  crop  failures 
were  recorded.  Spring  wheat  was  then 
introduced  and  grown  quite  extensively 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties  be- 
cause of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  soft 
winter  varieties  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
winter  or  the  dry  of  summer. 

In  1873  Russian  colonists  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  some  of  them  settling 
near  Newton,  Halstead  and  Moundridge, 
Kansas.  Each  family  brought  with  them 
a  quantity  of  the  Crimean  or  what  came 
to  be  known  as  Turkey  wheat  which 
they  had  grown  in  Russia.  Later  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture introduced  and  distributed  the 
Kharkof. 

The  good  qualities  of  these  wheats 
were  not  generally  recognized  for  a  long 
time.  The  acreage  gradually  increased, 
however,  until  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  practically  no  soft  wheat  grown  in 


Central  or  Western  Kansas  and  no 
spring  wheat  except  in  Northwestern 
Kansas,  where  a  small  acreage,  is  still 
sown  because  of  dry  fall  weather  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  git  fall  wheat 
started. 

It  is  generally  recognized  at  present 
that  profitable  wheat  production  in  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  Oklahoma,  and  much 
of  Kansas  depends  on  the  hard  winter 
varieties.  For  Kansas  to  again  take  up 
the  growing  of  soft  wheats  where  the 
hard  wheats  are  now  generally  grown, 
would  be  a  step  backward  instead  of 
forward. 

SOFT  WIIEAT  NOT  FLY  RESISTANT 
Many  believe  that  soft  wheat  is  more 
resistant  to  Hessian  fly  and  grow  it 
rather  than  hard  wheat  for  that  reason. 
There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  ily  will  attack  hard  wheat 
rather  than  soft  wheat  where  both  are 
grown  in  the  same  field.  Soft  wheats 
are  not  resistant  to  fly,  however,  and  if 
grown  exclusively  and  sown  early  in  a 
lly-infested  locality,  they  are  just  as 
certain  to  be  injured  as  are  the  hard 
wheats.  As  far  as  known,  there  are  no 
varieties  of  winter  wheat  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  this  insect. 

That  soft  wheats  are  not  resistant  to 
fly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  insect 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States  and  now  does  the  most  damage,  in 
areas  where  soft  wheats  are  grown  al- 
most exclusively.  Since  the  Hessian  fly 
can  be  controlled  by  seeding  at  the 
proper  time  and  by  destruction  of  the 
ily  in  the  stubble  and  volunteer  wheat, 
the  best  practice  is  to  seed  the  kind  of 
wheat  that  on  the  average  will  give  the. 
best  yield  and  quality.  For  most  of 
Kansas,  this  unquestionably  is  some  one 
of  the  hard  wheat  varieties. 

The  best  varieties  of  soft  wheat  for 
Southeastern  Kansas  appear  to  be  the 
Fulcaster  and  Red  Wave,  both  of  which 
are  bearded  varieties,  and  Currell,  which 
is  a  beardless-  variety.  Fultz  does  well 
on  bottom  land.  In  all  tests  conducted 
by  the  agronomy  department,  the  widely 
advertised  Miracle— or  Marvelous,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called — has  so  far  failed  to 
substantiate  the  claims  made  for  it.  It 
appears  to  be  no  better  than  many  other 


varieties  grown  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  is  inferior  to  some.  The  Harvest 
Queen  is  one  of  the  best  soft  varieties 
to  grow  in  Northeastern  Kansas  and  is 
prohably  more  widely  grown  than  any 
other. 

BEST  VARIETIES  OF  IIARD  WIIEAT 

The  best  varieties  of  hard  wheat  are 
the  Turkey  and  Kharkof  and  selections 
from  them.  There  is  practically  no  dif- 
ference between  Turkey  and  Kharkof, 
either  in  appearance,  quality  of  grain  or 
yield-.  Roth  came  from  Russia  and  were 
probably  originally  the  same  variety. 
The  Kharkof  is  thought  to  be  slightly 
more  hardy  than  the  Turkey  in  northern 
states.  Many  attempts  have  been  made, 
to  produce  a  beardless  hard  wheat  equal 
to  Kharkof  and  Turkey  in  yield,  but  so 
far  all  efforts  have  failed. 

Two  new  selections  of  hard  winter 
wheat  have  been  recently  produced  which 
are  giving  decidedly  better  yields  than 
any  other  varieties  tested.  The  agron- 
omy department  has  no  more  seed  for 
sale  of  any  of  these  varieties. 


MAP  SIIOWIXG  WIIEAT  BELTS  OF  KANSAS. — HARD 
WHEAT  BEST  ADAPTED  TO  AREA   WEST  OF  LINE 


Don't  Plant  All  to  Whea 

Before  deciding  —  on  account  of  any 
past  successes  with  wheat  —  to  plant 
just  every  acre  possible  to  this  crop  for 
the  coming  year,  look  carefully  into  the 
possibilities  of  wheat  year  after  year, 
and  the  permanency  of  this  kind  of 
farming.  Look  up  the  state's  figures  for 
a  period  of  years,  or  those  covering  your 
immediate  locality,  and  see  if  it  has  been 
the  exclusive  wheat  farmer  who  has 
made  the  permanent  success  or  the  man 
■who  has  grown  some  wheat,  along  witli 
the  practice  of  diversified  farming. 

We  are  all  apt  to  overestimate  the 
present  success  without  justly  comparing 
it  with  successes  along  other  lines,  but 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  the  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  milk  cows  and  other 
classes  of  live  stock,  and  make  provision 
for  growing  feed  for  as  many  animaN  as 
possible.  Live  stock  and  dairying  arc 
year-in-and-year-out  businesses,  while 
strictly  wheat  farming  is  a  gamble. 

"A  roof  or  covering  of  some  kind  13 
an  absolute  necessity  for  a  1  > i t  silo.  If 
it  is  left  uncovered,  dirt,  trash  and  snow 
will  blow  in,  and  there  is  also  danger 
of  small  children  and  stock  falling  in. 
A  convenient  way  to  cover  it  is  to  build 
a  shed  over  the  silo  and  to  run  the  car- 
rier track  from  it  to  the  barn  or  shed 
where  the  feeding  is  to  be  done.  If  the 
silo  is  not  too  large  in  diameter,  a  plat- 
form, made  of  heavy  timbers  and  having 
a  hinged  door,  may  be  used  for  a  cover- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  silo  should 
not  be  kept  closed  tightly.  Some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  circulation  of 
air,  as  moisture  may  collect  on  the  walls 
if  there  is  no  ventilation.  The  air  in 
the  silo  should  be  as  fresh  and  dry  a3 
possible." 


Don't  use  a  solid  wrench  on  a  nut  too 
small  for  the  wrench;  it  wears  both  nut 
and  wrench.  Don't  use  the  monkey- 
wrench  for  a  hammer;  try  and  keep  a 
hammer  near  by,  to  be  used  if  needed. 
Don't  make  a  shining  brush  of  your  file; 
feed  it  on  the  forward  stroke  only, 
thereby  cutting  the  file  expense  at  least 
one-third. 
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ob  the  farm  with  the 
:  best  and  most 
v^-'  economical  light 
in  the  world,  the 

Coleman 
GAS  LANTERN 

Gives  rtronpf,  300  candle  power  light  without 
ticker.  No  Dirt,  No  Smoke,  No  Grease,  No 
Soot.  No  wicks  to  trim  —  no  globes  to  wash. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  More  powerful 
than  20  ordinary  lanterns,  and  only  a  tenth 
the  cost  of  kerosene  lighting. 

A  Fool  Proof  Light 

Can't  be  tilled  while  burning.  Can't  spill  — Can't 
explode.  Absolutely  safe  anywhere.  No  danger  if 
rolled  around  in  straw.  Won't  blow  out.  Can't  be 
jarred  out.  Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

Makes  and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas 

Guaranteed  Five  Years  ^Zli<£u%t&"« 


San  Francisco.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  if  not  for 
in  your  town,  write  for  new  catalog, 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.. 
3«a  No.  St.  Francis  Ave..       Wiehlta,  K 

St.  Paul.     Toledo.     Dallas,  Chicago. 


At  Q  50 St. so  Ftsd 
ff|«)  Srlodir. 


$17 


•oo  Gilmlzid 
Sttil  Wind  Mil 
We  manufacture  ail  sizes  and  J 
styles.   It  Willi 
pay  yon  to  in- 
Teatlfrate. Write  ' 
c»«JWK«lfor  catalog  and  1 
price  liSU 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

HARDIEST  and  most  productive  Russian  varieties, 
consisting  of  Malakoff.  most  recent  importation  Tur- 
key Red  and  Kharkov,  all  extremely  hardy — hardy  as 
Rye — have  withstood  temperatures  of  40  degrees  below 
lero  and  made  yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre.  In  soft 
varieties  we  have  the  Minnesota  Red  Cross  and  Fultz, 
two  of  the  hardiest  and  heaviest  yielding  beardless 
varieties  to  existence.  Also  Winter  White  Rye— all 
kinds  of  Grasses,  Clovers,  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Samples  and  descriptive  price  list  mailed 
FREE  on  request.  Write  today.  Address 
RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE.  Box  126.  Shenandoah,  la. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


NEOSHO  CO.  FARMS.  $35  per  acre.  Write 
HOME  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Chanute,  Kamss* 

WANTED — TO  BUY  FOR  CASH 

Western  Kansas  or  Oklahoma  land. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

FINE  STOCK  and  GRAIN  FARM 

Well  located,  close  to  good  railroad;  plenty 
of  water;  all  tillable;  dark  soil,  no  rock  or 
gravel;  about  20  acres  timber.  Write  for 
full  description  of  improvements,  price,  etc. 
Owner  would  consider  exchanging  for  a 
smaller  farm  or  western  land.  State  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,   OTTAWA,  KAN. 

160  ACRES,  Two  Miles  Osage  City,  Kansas. 

Eighty  acres  corn;  30  acres  hog  pasture,  balance 
pasture  and  meadow.  Eight-room  house,  good  cellar 
and  cistern;  large  bam,  dairy  barn,  wind  mill.  One 
thousand  catalpas.  Price.  $65  per  acre.  Easy  terms. 
Will  consider  trade  for  smaller  farm. 
RENSTR0M  AGENCY      -     OSAGE  CITY,  KANSAS 

Square  Section  Smooth  Wheat  Land 

Unimproved,  all  in  grass;  seven  miles  from 
railroad  shipping  point,  eight  miles  from 
state  irrigation  plant.  Free  from  rock,  best 
of  soil  and  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of 
soft  sheet  water.  Price,  $7.50  an  acre. 
$2,000  can  run  three  vears,  6Vz%  interest. 
D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas 

Write  ns  about  the  471  small  tracts,  near 

and  adjoining  McAlester,  city  15,000,  sold 
last  January  by  government  at  auction. 
Fine  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry.  Sell 

at  low  price.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Ok  la. 

FIFTEEN-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Neaw  town;  fair  improvements;  $600.  120 
acres,  60  cult.,  good  improvements,  $2,500.  to 
trade  for  merchandise.     280  acres,  well  im- 
proved farm,  5  miles  out,  $35  per  acre. 
WKRY   &   STEPHENS,   MANSFIELD,  MO. 

FOR  EXCHANGE 
520-Aere  Farm,  3  miles  Bogue,  Graham 
County,  Kansas.  300  acres  first  and  second 
bottom  land,  cult.;  400  tillable,  bal.  rough 
pasture;  small  improvements.  $40  per  acre, 
mortgage  $4,000.  Take  40  or  80  acres  East 
Kansas,  part  payment. 

McAULEY   A   ELDRED,  LOGAN,  KANSAS 


ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  COCK 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER  ■•»*■■ 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
instantiy  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate— tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASF  "vk-NTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


OVERLAND   RED  FERTILE 

KANSAS 


A  Romance  of  The  J^I oonstone  Canon  T rmi! 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  Th?y  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing.  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch.  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
"FOOL'S  LUCK." 

GAUNT,  unshaven,  weary,  Winthrop 
rested  on  the  crest  of  the  northern 
range.  Overland,  looking  for  water, 
toiled  on  down  the  slope.  Winthrop  rose 
stiffly  and  shuffled  down  the  rocks.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  range  he  saw  the  burro  just 
disappearing  round  a  bend  in  a  canon.  When 
he  came  up  with  Overland,  the  tramp  had 
a  fire  going  and  had  pitched  the  tent.  The 
canon  opened  out  to  a  level  green  meadow, 
through  which  ran  a  small  stream.  They 
had  come  a  long  day's  journey  from  the 
water-hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  range. 
They  were  safe  from  ordinary  pursuit.  That 
evening  beside  the  fire,  Overland  Red  told 
again  the  story  of  the  dead  prospector,  the 
gold,  and  the  buried  papers.  In  his  troubled 
slumbers  the  easterner  dreamed  of  pacing 
along  the  track  counting  the  ties,  and  even- 
tually digging  in  the  sand,  digging  until 
his  very  soul  ached  with  the  futi  ity  of  his 
labor.  Waking,  he  never  lost  faith  in  the 
certainty  of  finding  the  place.  He  now 
knew  the  tramp  well  enough  to  appreciate 
that  the  other  had  not  risked  his  own  life 
and  nearly  killed  one  of  his  pursuers  through 
sheer  bravado,  or  fear,  or  personal  hatred. 
Something  more  potent  was  beneath  the 
tramp's  motives — some  incentive  that  was 
almost  a  religion.  So  far,  Winthrop  was 
correct.  He  erred,  however,  in  supposing 
Overland  to  be  obsessed  with  a  mania  for 
gold  for  its  own  sake.  The  erstwhile  sheriff 
of  Abilene  had  dreamed  a  dream  about  an 
adopted  waif  and  a  beautiful  young  girl. 
The  dream  was  big.  Its  fulfillment  would 
require  much  money.  There  was  more  of 
the  poet  in  Overland  Red  than  his  best 
friend  had  ever  imagined. 

Three  days  they  rested  in  the  wild  seclu- 
sion of  the'  canon.  The  silence,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  place,  fascinated  Winthrop.  The 
tiny  stream,  cold  and  clear,  the  vegetation, 
in  a  region  otherwise  barren-gray  and  burn- 
ing— the  arid  Mojave  with  its  blistering  heat, 
the  trees,  the  painted  rocks — ochre,  copper, 
bronze,  red,  gray,  and  dim  lilac  in  the  dis- 
tances— the  gracious  shade,  the  little  burro, 
half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic  in  its  stolid  ac- 
ceptance of  circumstances — all  had  a  charm 
for  him  that  soothed  and  satisfied  his  rest- 
Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  Overland 
spun  yarn  after  yarn  of  the  road  and  range, 
and  rolled  innumerable  cigarettes  with  one 
hand,  much  to  Winthrop's  amusement. 

The  third  morning  Winthrop  had  awak- 
ened feeling  so  completely  refreshed  that 
he  begged  Overland  to  allow  him  to  make 
an  attempt  to  find  the  hidden  papers  and 
the  little  bag  of  gold.  Overland  demurred! 
at  first,  fearing  that  the  easterner  would 
become  lost  or  stricken  with  the  heat. 
Throughout  the  day  Winthrop  argued  stub- 
bornly that  he  ran  no  risk  of  capture,  while 
Overland  did.  He  asserted  that  he  could 
easily  find  the  water-hole,  which  was  no 
difficult  task,  and  from  there  he  could  go 
by  compass  straight  out  to  the  tracks. 
Overland  had  told  him  that  somewhere  near 
a  little  culvert  beneath  the  track  was  the 
marked  tie  indicating  the  hiding-place  of 
the  dead  prospector's  things.  It  would  mean 
a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  night,  traveling 
prettv  continuously. 

Finally  Overland  agreed  to  Winthrop  s 
plan  to  make  the  attempt  the  following 
day. 

At  the  foot  of  the  range  Overland  gave 
his  companion  a  canteen  and  a  piece  of 
gunnysack  wrapped  round  some  hardtack 
and  jerked  beef. 

"Don't  I  need  my  gun  this  time?"  queried 
Winthrop. 

"Nope,  Billv.  'Cause  why?  You  don  t 
generally  kill  a  little  gopher  or  a  little  owl 
that's  settin*  up  tendin'  to  his  business,  be- 
cause you  ain't  scared  of  them.  But  you 
will  go  off  the  trail  to  kill  a  rattler,  a  side- 
winder, because  he's  able  to  kill  you  if  he 
takes  a  notion.  Correct.  Now  a  tend  erf  oot 
totin'  a  gun  is  dangerouser  than  any  rattler 
that  ever  hugged  hisself  to  sleep  in  the  sun 
— and  most  fellas  travelin'  the  desert  knows 
it.  Why,  I'm  plumb  scared  of  a  gun-totin' 
tenderfoot,  myself.  Not  havin*  a  gun  will 
be  vour  best  recommend,  generally  speakin'. 
Stick  to  the  bugs,  Billy;  stick  to  the  bugs." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know." 

"I  got  seven  puckers  in  my  hide  to  prove 
what  I  say.  Six  of  'em  were  put  there  by 
plumb  amachoors  in  the  gun  line";  fellas  I 
never  tooks  pains  to  draw  on  quick,  never 
suspectin'  nothin'.  The  other,  number  seven, 
was  put  there  by  a  gent  that  meant  busi- 
ness. He  died  of  a  kind  of  lead  poisonin' 
right  immediate." 

They  shook  hands,  the.  battered,  sun- 
burned adventurer,  rough-bearded,  broad- 
chested,  genial  with  robust  health,  and  the 
slender,  almost  delicately  fashioner  east- 
erner, who  had  forgotten  that  there  were 
such  things  as  lungs,  or  doctors — for  the 
time  being. 

"Sav,  Billy,  you  need  a  shave,  com- 
mented Overland,  as  the  other  turned  to 
begin  his  journey  across  the  desert. 

Winthrop  grinned.  "You  need— er— decap- 
itating." he  retorted,  glancing  back.  Then 
he  faced  the  south  and  strode  away. 

Overland,  ascending  the  range,  paused 
halfway  up.  "Decap-itating,"  he  muttered. 
"Huh!    That's  a  new  one  on  me.  De-cap — 
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Let's  see!  Somethin'  to  do  with  a  fella's 
hat,  I  reckon.  It's  easy  to  run  a  word  down 
and  hole  it  if  you  got  brains.  Mebby  Billy 
meant  for  me  to  get  a  new  one.  Well,  the 
constable's  friend  only  put  one  hole  in  her 
— she's  a  pretty  good  hat  yet." 

Overland  found  his  slow  way  back  to  the 
hidden  canon.  He  felt  a  little  lonely  as  he 
thought  of  Collie.  He  gave  the  burro  some 
scraps  of  camp  bread,  knowing  that  the 
little  animal  would  not  stray  so  long  as  he 
was  fed,  even  a  little,  each  day. 

It  was  while  he  was  scouring  the  fry-pan 
that  he  noticed  the  black  sand  across  the 
stream.  Leisurely  he  rose  and  scooped  a 
panful  of  the  sand  and  gravel  and  began 
washing  it,  more  as  a  pastime  than  with  an 
idea  of  finding  gold.  Slowly  he  oscillated 
the  whispering  sand,  slopping  the  water  out 
until  he  had  panned  the  lot.  He  spread  his 
bandanna  on  a  smooth  rock  and  gently  emp- 
tied the  residue  of  the  washing  on  it. 
"Color — but  thin,"  he  said.  "Let's  try  her 
again." 

He  moved  farther  upstream — this  time 
with  one  of  his  regular  pans.  He  became 
absorbed  in  his  experiment.  He  washed 
panful  after  panful,  slowly,  carefully,  col- 
lectedly. Suddenly  he  stood  up,  swore 
softly,  and  flung  the  half-washed  dirt  of  the 
last  pan  on  the  rocks.  "I'm  a  nut!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "This  livin'  in  civilization  has  been 
puttin'  my  intellec'  to  the  bad.  Too  much 
eastern  sassiety."  And  with  this  inexplic- 
able self-arraignment  he  stooped  at  the 
tent-door,  buckles  on  his  gun,  and  started 
upstream.  He  glanced  from  side  to  side 
of  the  steep  and  narrowing  walls  as  he 
advanced  slowly.  He  passed  places  where 
the  stream  disappeared  in  the  sand  to  find 
some  subterranean  channel  -and  reappear 
again.  Rounding  an  angle  of  the  cliff,  he 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  examined  some 
tiny  parallel  scratches  on  a  rounded  rock — 
the  marks  made  by  a  boot  heel  that  had 
slipped.  For  an  hour  he  toiled  over  the 
rocks  on  up  the  diminishing  stream.  "Get- 
tin'  thin,"  he  muttered,  gazing  at  the  silver 
thread  of  water  rippling  over  the  pebbles. 
A  few  feet  ahead  the  cliffs  met  at  the  bot- 
tom in  a  sharp-edged  "V,"  not  over  a  foot 
apart  in  the  stream-bed,  but  widening  above. 
Overland  scrambled  through.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  opening  he  straightened  up, 
breathing  hard.  His  hand  crept  to  his  hip. 
On  a  sandy  level  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him 
stood  a  ragged  and  faded  canvas  tent,  its 
flap  wavering  idly  in  a  breath  of  wind.  In 
front  of  the  tent  was  the  rain-washed  char- 
coal of  an  old  fire.  A  rusted  pan,  a  pick, 
and  the  worn  stub  of  a  shovel  lay  near  the 
stream.  A  box  marked  "Dynamite"  was 
half-filled  with  odds  and  ends  of  empty 
tins,  cooking  utensils,  and  among  the  things 
was  a  glass  fruit-jar  half  filled  with 
matches. 

Slowly  Overland's  hand  dropped  to  his 
side.  He  stepped  forward,  stooped,  and 
peered  into  the  tent.  "Thought  so,"  he  said 
laughing  queerly.  Save  for  a  pair  of  old 
quilts  and  an  old  corduroy  coat,  the  place 
was  empty. 

"Fool's  luck,"  muttered  Overland.  "Won- 
der the  Gophertown  outfit  didn't  find  him 
ami  fix  him.  But  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
ain't  so  anxious  to  cross  over  to  this  side  of 
the  range  and  get  too  clost  to  a  real  town, 
and  get  run  in  or  shot  up.  Fool's  luck." 
he  reiterated,  coolly  rolling  a  cigarette  and 
gazing  about  with  a  critical  eye.  "They's 
another  trail  into  this  canon  that  the  pros- 
pector knowed.  I  got  to  find  it.  Billy'll 
be  some  interested." 

CHA  DTER  XIII. 
THE  RETURN. 

Overland  Red  lay  concealed  in  an  arroyo 
at  the  foot  of  the  range.  He  could  over- 
look the  desert  without  being  seen.  It  was 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  Win- 
throp's departure. 

Since  discovering  the  dead  prospector's 
camp  and  all  that  it  meant,  the  tramp  was 
doubly  vigilant.  He  tried  to  believe  that 
his  anxiety  was  for  his  own  safety  rather 
than  for  Winthrop's.  He  finally  gave  up 
that  idea,  grumbling  something  about  be- 
coming "plumb  soft  in  his  feelin's  since  he 
took  to  associatin'  with  sassiety  folks." 
However,  had  Winthrop  been  of  the  West 
and  seasoned  in  its  more  rugged  ways,  Over- 
land would  have  thought  little  of  the  young 
man's  share  in  recent  events.  While  he 
knew  that  Winthrop  looked  upon  their  ven- 
ture as  nothing  more  than  a  rather  keenly 
exciting  game,  Overland  realized  also  that 
the  easterner  had  played  the  game  royally. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Winthrop's  health 
was  not  of  the  best  appealed  to  some  hidden 
sentiment  in  the  tramp's  peculiar  nature. 
In  any  event.  Overland  Red  found  himself 
strangely  solicitous  for  his  companion's  re- 
turn. 

Far  in  the  south  a  speck  moved,  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  tramp's  keen  eyes  told 
him  that  this  was  no  horseman.  He  rolled 
a  cigarette  and  lay  back  in  the  shade  of  a 
boulder.  "He's  a  couple  of  points  off  hi6 
course,  but  he  can't  miss  the  range,"  he 
reflected. 

Desiring  to  assure  himself  that  no  horse- 
man followed  Winthrop,  Overland  Rod  made 
no  s'gn  that  might  help  the  other  to  find 
the  trail  over  the  range.  The  rim  of  Win- 
throp's hat  became  distinguishable;  then 
the  white  lacing  of  his  boots.  Nearer.  Over- 
land saw  that  >ns  f»ce  was  drawn  and  set 
With  lines  of  fatigue. 

[Continued  on  Pago  Fifteen] 


Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is- 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  fo"  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kaiisas. 

BE  PREPARED 

"It  Is  not  inconsistent  with  American  tradition  that 
•voryfcedy  should  know  how  to  shoot  and  protect  hlm- 
t«rf."— President  W00DR0W  WILSON,  at  Washlnf- 
ton.  May  9,  1916. 

Size,  3  in.  long,  %  in.  wide. 


DEFENDER  POCKET  KNIFE 

Not  .a  Toy 
For  Sportsman,  Fisherman,  Trapper 

A  pocket  knife  and  pistol  combined  which  fires  a 
regular  .22  cartridge,  blank  or  ball.  No  recoil.  Ef- 
fective as  any  pistol;  also  first-class  pocket  knife. 
Nickel  silver  finish.  Expensively  made.  Handsome  in 
appearance.  Absolutely  safe.  $2.50,  postago  paid.  Send 
cash  or  money  order. 

U.  S.  SMALL  ARMS  CO.,  1789  Broadway.  New  York 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8^x11  inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  $2.50, 
1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.50  If  you  wlah 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1.000. 

envelopes- 
no.  1.  6H.  Commercial  size.    White.    500  for  $1  6C. 
1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  6%.  Commercial  sl-e.    White.    500  for  $S.J», 
1,000  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes.  500  for  $1  75, 
1.000  for  $2.25.  additional  1.000  $1.25. 

BUSINESS  CARDS — 
Round   comer,    2%x3%   inches.    No.    88.     500  for 
$2.00,  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1.000  $1.75.  Tliwo 
can  be  supplied  in  square  comers  If  you  wish 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge: 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9^4.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 

$2.25,  1.000  for  $3.00.  additional  1.000  $1.50. 
STATEMENTS — 

No.  2,  Regular  size.  5^4x8%  inches.    Ruled.  Whlto. 

500  or  $2.35.  1,000  for  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1 .50. 
8TA  TE  MEN  TS— 

No.  1.  Special,  size  5Hx5H  inches.    Ruled.  White. 

500  for  $2.25,  1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
No.  2.  size  7x8H  Inches.    Ruled.    White..     500  for 
$2.75.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  $1.75. 

bill  heads- 
no.  1.  size  4%x8V4.    Six  ruled  lines     White  500 
for  $2.50.  1.000  for  $2.75.  additional  1  000  $1.80. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

FARMER 
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Stock  Farmer  Needs  Veterinarian 


THE  live,  stock  farmer,  in  case  of 
an  attack  of  sickness  among  his 
live  stock,  often  debates  in  his 
own  mind,  "Shall  I  call  a  veterinarian?" 
In  analyzing  the  question  he  tries  to 
figure  what  the  charge  for  the  visit  will 
be,  whether  the  veterinarian  will  be  able 
to  render  any  assistance  and  whether 
the  animal  in  question  is  worth  spending 
money  on.  He  has  a  right  to  ask  all  of 
these  questions  to  himself  because  the 
calling  of  a  veterinarian  is  primarily  a 
business  proposition.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  farmer  may  not 
decide  correctly  because  of  prejudice 
against  a  veterinarian  as  an  adviser,  or 
because  of  not  valuing  the  sick  animal 
at  a  fair  price.  In  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  the  farmer  will  only  be  doing 
himself  justice  by  consulting  a  compe- 
tent graduate  veterinarian  who  holds  a 
state  certificate  of  practice. 

Too  many  people  fail  to  differentiate 
between  a  "hoss  doctor"  and  a  veterina- 
rian. The.  days  of  the  old  fashioned 
''hoss  doctor"  are  over,  thanks  to  edu- 
cation, scientific  research  and  practical 
experience.  The  man  who  used  to  hang 
up  his  shingle  as  a  horse  doctor  has 
practically  disappeared.  This  particular 
fellow  twenty  years  ago  picked  up  a 
good  many  dollars  by  cutting  open  and 
packing  with  salt  and  pepper  a  cow's 
tail  for  the  very  severe  affection  still 
spoken  of  as  "wolf  in  the  tail."  No 
wonder  the  stockman  became  disgusted 
with  this  sort  of  practice. 

It  is  right  and  just  that  a  farmer 
should  understand  what  qualities  consti- 
tute or  make  a  successful  veterinarian 
in  the  present  day.  A  successful  prac- 
ticing veterinarian  of  today  in  a  farm- 
ing community  should  be  well  posted 
and  up  to  date  in  all  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  our  common  live  stock  diseases. 
He  will  be  more  successful  if  he  has  had 
several  years  farm  experience  and  he 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  care,  feed 
and  management  of  farm  animals.  He 
must  be  sober  and  above  all  things  have 
the  faculty  of  using  his  head.  A  veter- 
inarian can  be  excused  for  not  having 
read  the  latest  treatment  for  azoturia 
but  never  excused  for  using  poor  judg- 
ment. A  level  head,  combined  with 
broad-mindedness,  good  judgment  and 
fairness  will  carry  any  veterinarian 
through  the  rough  spots  even  if  his 
ability  or  knowledge  of  his  work  is 
slightly  in  error.  A  stockman  has  a 
right  to  expect,  when  he  calls  a  veter- 
inarian, to  obtain  something  useful  from 
the  visit.  This  something  may  be  in 
medical  or  surgical  aid  rendered  to  the 
sick  animal  or  advice,  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  in  the  future.  But  our  farmer 
friend  says,  "How  many  veterinarians 
fill  these  requirements?"  At  least  75 
per  cent  of  all  practicing  veterinarians 
will  be  worth  the  price  charged  for  a 
visit  to  your  farm  in  case  of  sickness 
among  live  stock.  The  standard  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  veterinary  profession  is 
rising  and  with  a  little  patience  on  the 
part  of  live  stock  men  a  thoroughly 
competent  veterinarian  will  he  located 
in  every  live  stock  community  in  the 
near  future. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
good  and  poor  lawyers,  good  and  poor 
bankers,  good  and  poor  preachers,  good 
and  poor  men  in  any  line  of  work  as 
well  as  good  and  poor  veterinarians. 
What  the  veterinary  profession  asks  and 


needs  is  worthy  and  fair  consideration 
of  the  75  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the 
profession  who  are  rendering  good  serv- 
ice to  live  stock  men  through  the  appli- 
cation of  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  through  scientific  investigation, 
and  through  live  slock  sanitary  measures 
that  protect  the  live  stock  industry  of 
our  country. 

The  veterinarian  is  being  trained  now 
and  will  be  trained  more  in  the  future 
along  animal  husbandry  lines  in  addi- 
tion to  his  major  work  of  medicine  and 
disease. 

The  failure  of  a  good  many  veterina- 
rians is  due  to  a  lack  of  live  stock  knowl- 
edge. Institutions  offering  a  course  in 
veterinary  medicine  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  in  recent  years  have  increased 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  include  such 
important  courses  as  the  feeding  and 
breeding  of  animals,  judging  work  and 
live  stock  management.  Students  con- 
sidering entrance  to  a  veterinary  school 
should  give  preference  to  the  college 
which  offers  at  least  a  four  years'  course 
of  veterinary  work  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  animal  husbandry  subjects.  The 
veterinarian  is  in  a  good  position  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  better  live  stock 
directly  to  the  farmer.  It  behooves  a 
successful  practitioner  to  offer  sugges- 
tions to  his  clients  if  these  suggestions 
will  mean  the  correction  of  certain  faults 
in  live  stock  management.  In  future 
years  there  is  bound  to  be  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  the  farmer  and  the 
veterinarian. 

Let  every  person  boost  for  better  vet- 
erinarians, better  farmers,  better  live 
stock.  —  H.  H.  Havneb,  in  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


If  any  of  the  farm  animals  has  a  sore, 
do  not  neglect  it.  Even  though  it  is  not 
serious  at  the  start,  failure  to  give  it 
attention  may  cause  it  to  become  dan- 
gerous in  its  development.  If  it  is  seri- 
ous, neglect  may  be  paid  for  dearly. 

Never  forget  that  the  animals  need 
water.  This  should  be  given  as  regular 
attention  as  is  given  their  feeding.  Don't 
think  that  the  live  stock  does  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  the  same  a?  do 
humans. 


The  horse  that  is  in  the  harness  all 
day  appreciates  the  freedom  of  the  pas- 
ture after  his  evening  meal.  This  relax- 
ation of  his  muscles  puts  him  in  better 
trim  for  the  next  day's  work. 


Usually  the  long,  hard  day  for  the 
farmer  is  equally  long  and  hard  for  the 
farm  horse.  Don't  leave  him  for  the 
night  until  you  know  his  needs  have  been 
supplied  and  he  has  been  made  com- 
fortable. 


Are  you  making  provision  for  carry- 
ing through  the  winter  all  the  live  stock 
you  can  handle?  Many  a  man  can  tes- 
tify as  to  the  profitableness  of  this  win- 
ter crop. 


In  your  feeding  operations  do  you 
make  use  of  only  the  crops  grown  on 
the  place,  or  do  you  know  the  part  each 
feed  in  the.  ration  has  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  animal? 

Have  you  visited  the  salt  boxes  in  the 
pasture  lately,  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  are  empty? 


BUNCH  OF  FEEDING  LAMBS  ON  THE  FARM  OF  CHARLES  S.  PERKIXS,  LABETTE 
COUNTY. — THEY  ARE  THE  FIRST  CROP  RAISED  FROM  BAND  OF  WESTERN  EWES 


mNCHtstm 


HAMMMRIsMSS  SHOTGUNS 
MODEL  1912 

Extra  Light  Weight 

Made  in  12,16  and  20  Gauges 

There's  no  need  of  carrying  a 
heavy  gun.  The  use  of  Nickel 
Steel  makes  it  possible  to  get  ex- 
treme light  weight  with  great 
strength.  But  it  costs  more,  and 
so  is  not  generally  used.  Win- 
chester Model  1912  shot- 
guns are  constructed  en- 
tirely of  nickel  steel,  which 
makes  it  the  lightest  and 
strongest  gun  on  the 
market.  It  is  very  hand- 
some besides,  and  a  relia- 
ble, fine-shooting  gun.  Be 
sure  to  see  one  before  buy- 
ing.   Sold  by  all  dealers. 

THE  REPEATER  PAR  EXCELLENCE 


DRY  time  is  here  in  earnest 
and  now  for  that  SILO 
you've  been  thinking  about. 
You  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  silo  for 
every  dollar  you  spend — you  want  re- 
sults and  you  get  them  when  you  use 


COLUMBIAN  METAL  SILOS 

Turn  Certain  Loss  Into  Profit.  Buy  a  Columbian  Galvanized 

Metal  Silo — save  your  corn  before  itdrys  up  and  becomes  worthless.  Have 
plenty  of  the  finest  feed  for  your  stock.  There's  no  such  thing-  as  a  crop  failure 
for  Columbian  siio  owners;  they  are  independent  of  weather  conditions  and 
the  speculator. 

Easy  to  Erect.  The  easiest  silo  in  the  world  to  erect  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  a  few  hours  two  or  three  men 
can  easily  erect  a  Columbian  Silo.  There's  no  delay — no  waiting  for  walls  to 
6et  and  dry  before  filling.  If  necessary  you  can  start  filling  a  Columbian 
before  it  is  completely  set  up.  No  skilled  labor  is  required  in  the  erection  of 
these  silos  and  you  can  have  one  ready  for  filling  in  five  or  six  days  after 
placing  your  order.  Think  what  this  means  just  now. 

Patented  Features.  Special  features  in  construction  found 
only  in  Columbian  Silos  account  for  their  universal  success.  They  are  made 
of  heavy  galvanized  sheets  8  ft.  by  8  ft.  accurately  punched  and  formed,  ready 
to  be  bolted  together  with  the  large  square  head  bolts  that  are  furnished.  The 
patent  air  tight  joint  is  so  simple  that  it  makes  erection  an  easy  task  and  pro- 
duces a  permanent  silo  that  remains  airtight.  Columbian  silos  are  built  to 
last  a  life  time  and  they  will  not  crack,  swell  or  burst  when  full. 

There  is  never  any  spoiled  silage  around  the  doors  of  Columbian  Silos  be- 
cause tbey  are  airtight  when  closed  and  locked  on  the  high  grade  felt  gasket. 
These  doors  are  easily  opened  as  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  swell  or  stick. 

Prices.  Our  prices  are  just  the  same  as  last  year — no  increase 
although  the  price  of  metal  has  increased  nearly  SO  per  cent  since  last  year  s 
prices  were  made.  Take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  buy  a  Columbian  Metal 
Silo  while  our  present  stock  lasts.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory  and  save 
the  agent's  commission. 

Prompt  Shipment  is  assured  if  you  will  place  your  order  at  once. 
Although  our  manufacturing  capacity  is  the  largest  in  the  country  we  cannot 
promise  Immediate  deliveries  very  lone.  This  means  that 
you  must  get  your  order  In  right  now .  Send  the  coupon  be- 
low telling  us  the  Blze  of  silo  you  wish  and  we  will  Quote  you 
our  low  price  and  our  Silo  Folder. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


KansascitV. 


,  Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I        I  will  need  a  ton  silo.   Kindly  send  me 

I  your  lowest  prices  and  your  Silo  Booklet. 

|  Name    

|  Address  . 

|  BFUNo  State   . 


KANSAS  FARMER 


September  2,  1916 
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Flour  City 
Tractors 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSENE 

One  of  the  most  important 
points  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor,  is  to 
obtain  one  of  the  RIGHT 
SIZE  for  the  farm  on  which 
It  is  to  be  used.  The  Flour 
City  is  made  in  4  sizes.  Tell 
us  the  size  of  your  farm  and 
we'll  give  you  more  Informa- 
tion ou  this  point. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 


846  44th  Ave.  No. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


h\  TY/TY  own  natural  gas  well  right 

-;  in  the  factory  gives  me  free  fuel 
for  power.  Without  this  free  gas,  my 
fuel  bill  would  run  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year.  My  customers  get  the  benefit 

l\oi  this  saving.  I  claim  that  I  can  save 
j  you  half  your  engine  money  and  you  can 
'  depend  upon  what  I  say. 

N0W  Priced  as  Low  as 


"Built  by  Experts" 


1  have  been  building  engines  right  . here  in 
,    Kansas  City  for  SO  years,  and  em  given  the 
B\  highest  credit  by  Dun's  and  Bradstreet  s. 
I  do  not  tell  you  this  boastingly,  but  just  to 
M   let  you  know  that  I  must  be  dependable  or 
sL  I  could  not  have  been  so  constantly  success- 
3HfiS:  fulin  a  business  extending  over  so  many 
years.  This  record  also  enables  me  to  buy 
the  very  highest  quality  materials  at 
lowest  cash,  big-quantity  prices. 

I  have  always  built  the  very  best  engine 
I  could,  regardless  of  price  and  profit.  I 
Bell  direct  from  factory  to  user— the  one 
small  factory  profit  is  all  you  pay.  For- 
merly the  retail  prices  of  my  engines  were 
double.  I  can  sell  at  a  very,  very  close 
margin,  because  of  my  big  business— if  I 
snly  make  one  dollar  clear  profit  on 
every  engine  I  can  buy  a  good  farm 
every  year! 

90-Day  Trial;  6-Year  Guarantee; 
i    Cash  or  Easy  Terinsof  Payment. 
Built  in  2.  3,  4,  6,  8, 12. 16  and  22  H-P. 
sizes,  in  different  styles  for  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Maphtha,  Distillate  or  Gas, 
stationary,  portableor  Baw-rig  types. 
Write  for  new  book,  "How  to  Judge 
Engines, "prices, etc.— Ed. H.Witie, 
VW1TTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
160S  Oakland  Avenue,   Kansas  City.  Ho. 
1605  Empire  Building,    Pitlshurgh,  Pa. 


■mm 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  $1,250 
Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile    material.      In    design,    material  ( 
and    workmanship,   will    compare    favorably  j 
ivlth  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — 1%,  3  and  6  ml.  [ 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro-  j 
per  care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
(154  W.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  U.  8.  A( 


Self  Feeder  For  Hogs 


IS  THE  self-feeder  practical?  Will 
the  hogs  balance  their  own  ration? 
What  feeds  can  be  fed  in  a  self- 
feeder?  How  do  the  "self-fed"  hogs  gain 
compared  with  the  "hand-fed*'  ones? 
What  about  the  feed  required  for  100 
pounds  of  gain?  How  much  trough 
room  is  necessary?  Are  self-feeders  dif- 
ficult to  make? 

Questions  like  the  above  come  to  the 
mind  of  every  farmer  considering  a  self- 
feeder.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  labor  in 
connection  with  feeding  hogs  and  it  is 
important  to  reduce  this  to  the  smallest 
amount  possible.  One  of  the  biggest  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  expected  to  follow 
the  use  of  a  self-feeder  is  a  lessening 
of  the  labor  required. 

A  few  years  ago  Prof.  John  M.  Evvard 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  started 
a  series  of  tests  to  find  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions  being  asked  about 
self-feeders.  For  quick  fattening  of  well 
grown  shoats  he  soon  found  the  self- 
feeder  method  had  much  merit.  One  of 
the  first  tests  was  the  finishing  of  sev- 
enteen 225-pound  shoats,  feeding  them 
sixty-eight  days  on  bluegrass  pasture. 
The  lot  fed  with  self-feeders  ate  an  aver- 
age of  7.39  pounds  of  shelled  corn  apiece 
daily.  Of  meat  meal  containing  60  per 
cent  protein,  each  hog  consumed  .18 
pound  daily.  They  also  ate  .07  pound 
daily  of  oats,  and  .04  pound  daily  of 
wheat  middlings,  .01  pound  daily  of  oil 


meal,  and  a  small  amount  of  charcoal 
and  rock  salt.  They  had  free  access  to 
all  these  different  feeds. 

The  gains  made  during  the  sixty-eight 
days  were  at  the  rate  of  1.75  pounds  per 
head  daily,  and  it  took  4.4  pounds  of 
feed  for  each  pound  of  gain.  Charging 
the  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  meat  meal 
at  $2.50  a  hundred,  middlings  at  $1.45  a 
hundred,  charcoal  at  $3  a  hundred,  salt 
$1  a  hundred,  oats  38  cents  a  bushel, 
and  pasture  $6  an  acre,  the  cost  of  gain 
amounted  to  $4.22  a  hundred.  With 
hogs  bringing  $6  a  hundred,  the  corn 
would  have  returned  a  value  of  72J  cents 
a  bushel. 

Pigs  were  also  self -fed  from  weaning 
time  to  250  pounds  weight  in  comparison 
with  others  fed  by  hand.  All  had  alfalfa 
pasture.  The  pigs  getting  shelled  corn 
and  meat  meal  in  self-feeders  reached 
250  pounds  in  weight  in  180  days,  and 
the  gains  had  cost  at  the  rate  of  $3.83 
a  hundred.  Hand-fed  pigs  getting  ear 
corn  and  meat  meal  required  206  days  to 
reach  this  weight,  and  the  feed  cost  was 
$3.96  a  hundred.  The  self -fed  hogs  were 
only  eight  months  old  when  they  were 
sold  at  a  weight  of  250  pounds,  twenty- 
six  days  before  the  hand-fed  hogs  were 
ready  to  go. 

Considerable  labor  was  saved  by  the 
self -feeding  method  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  gains  and  profits  the  results 
were  highly  satisfactory.     The  feeding 


It  is  natural  for  a  hog  to  wallow.  Provide 
a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds,  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
occasionally.  The  hogs  will  constantly 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough ;  while  the  DIP  will  kill 
the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP 
will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 

One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  solution 

is  excellent  for  sheep  dipping;  it  is  a  guar- 
anteed remedy  for  sheep  scab  and  ticks; 
it  destroys  germs  and  foul  odors— in  short, 
its  use  as  a  disinfectant  around  your  farm 
will  keep  away  disease.  Invaluable  for  dis- 
infecting sinks,  drains,  troughs,  garbage 
cans,  outhouses,  etc.  Good  alike  for  home 
and  stable.  Sold  in  pint 
bottles,  quart,  half-gallon, 
gallon  cans  and  barrels. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 


1 

can  $1.09 

Smaller  pkgs. 
as  low  as  25c 
Except  in  far 
West  and 
Canada 


Does  not  gum,  color  or  blister. 
Makes  stock  comfortable. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Oblo 


This 

at  Fairs 

Guaranteed 
water  supply 
system  that  de- 
livers water  di- 
rect from  well  to 
any  part  of  house, 
barn  or  yards.  Auto- 
matic, reliable,  no  storage  tack, 
fresh  water  always  and  lots  of 
it.   This  system  is  easily  in- 
stalled in  old  or  new  houses 
and  barns. 

See  Plant  in  Operation 
at  These  Fairs 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
at  Topeka  and  Hutchinson 
If  you  can't  come  to  any  of  these  fairs  ask 
a  friend  who  is  coming,  to  look  ms  up  for  you. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particular! 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

861  Third  Street,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


ABSORBI 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


NE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.    Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
ment for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits.  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F..21 1  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 


F.  S.  H, 


A  Remedy  for  Sick  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

A  worm  destroyer  and  general  tonic  for 
hogs.  Used  in  roup,  limberneck,  white  diar- 
rhea and  other  diseases  peculiar  among 
poultry.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Testimonials  from  many  users  on  applica- 
tion.     Price,    $1.00     per    bottle,  postpaid. 
Enough  for  30  hogs  or  3,000  chickens. 
OLEPHEN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Wamego,  Kan. 


Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Balrd's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Balrd's  Heave  Remedy 
in  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working. 
If  one  package  falls  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BATRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  111  PurceU,  Okla. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 
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of  shelled  corn  and  meat  meal  in  sep- 
arate self-feeders  is  thoroughly  practical. 

Old  sows  were  also  fattened  for  niar- 
V.  t  very  satisfactorily  with  self-feeders. 
Mature  hogs  require  very  little  protein 
supplement  and  it  was  found  that  the 
sows  made  no  mistakes  in  balancing 
their  own  ration  when  the  corn  and  meat 
meal  were  both  supplied  in  self-feeders. 

In  the  tests  made  the  allowance  of 
trough  space  for  feeding  corn  was  ten 
icet  lor  either  thirty  to  fifty  pigs, 
twenty  to  thirty  100-pound  shoats,  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  200-pound  sows,  or 
fourteen  to  twenty  old  sows. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained 
in  these  experiments,  Professor  Evvard 
offers  the  following  self-feeder  "Dont's" 
to  help  the  beginner: 

"Don't  use  the  self-feeder  for  all 
classes  of  hogs. 

"Don't  self-feed  if  you  don't  want 
rapid  gains. 

"Don't  self-feed  if  you  want  to  'grow 
your  pigs  along  slowly.' 

"Don't  self-feed  pregnant  sows  except- 
ing early  in  the  breeding  season,  or  un- 
less you  mix  bulky  feed  such  as  ground 
oats,  alfalfa  meal,  or  bran  with  feeds. 

"Don't  expect  the  self-feeder  to  save 
all  the  work. 

"Don't  think  that  because  the  'self 
method  works  out  meritoriously  in  many 
circumstances  with  hogs,  the  same  would 
be  true  with  other  farm  animals. 

"Don't  always  expect  the  hog  to  eco- 
nomically balance  the  ration,  no  matter 
what  feeds  you  allow.  The  hog  is  not 
an  economist.  He  will  eat  to  suit  him- 
self. He  disregards  the  price.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  well  the  hog  likes  corn. 
In  the  corn  belt  it  is  the  one  great  feed 
for  swine,  but  just  now  its  relatively 
high  price  gives  it  a  narrow  margin  com- 
pared to  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats. 

"Don't  you  know  that  'hogging-down' 
corn  pays — and  don't  you  know  that  it 
is  'the  self-feeder  method'  of  harvesting 
corn  ? 

"Don't  self -feed  unless  you  keep  water 
before  the  hogs  always. 

"Don't  self-feed  tankage  or  meat  meal 
if  you  limit  the  corn  ration;  when  the 
pig  gets  hungry  it's  eat  tankage  or 
nothing,  and  he  eats  the  tankage. 

"Don't  expect  the  self-feeder  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  feeding  troubles. 

"Remember  that  the  self-feeder  is  still 
in  an  experimental  stage  and  that  the 
principles  and  laws  which  govern  its  use 
are  not  yet  fully  worked  out." 

Self-feeders  are  not  difficult  to  make. 
The  materials  are  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  From  the  drawings  here  shown 
anyone  should  be  able  to  build  a  self- 
feeder.  The  drawings  are  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 
Cut  No.  1  shows  a  single  way  feeder, 
front  view  and  cross  section.  In  the 
front  view  the  slide  is  lifted  so  as  to 
show  the  incline  for  the  feed.  This  slide 
can  be  entirely  removed  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  clean  the  feeder.  When  a  feed 
guard  is  put  in  there  is  no  need  of  hav- 
ing the  roller  shown  in  the  cut.  By 
simply  boring  two-inch  holes  through 
where  the  rollers  are  indicated,  and  put- 
ting a  gas  pipe  through,  neither  feed 
r  guards  nor  rollers  will  be  needed.  The 
adjustable  slide  will  work  up  and  down, 
the  front  side  always  resting  on  the  gas 

Pipe- 
Cut  No.  2  shows  the  same  kind  of 
feeder  changed  into  a  double  way  feeder. 
These  feeders  can  be  built  almost  any 
size  by  simply  enlarging  the  dimensions. 
i|  Cut  No.  3  shows  an  enlarged  type  of 
feeder  which  will  hold  half  a  wagonload 
of  corn.  A  feeder  of  this  size  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $14  includ- 
ing the  feed  guard. 


Have  You  Winter  Feed? 

The  man  who  knows  he  has  enough 
feed  for  his  stock  for  the  coming  winter, 
is  fortunate.  If  he  does  not  have  this 
assurance,  he  will  do  well  to  begin  now 
to  make  his  plans.  The  relative  values 
of  feed  and  live  stock  should  be  figured 


KANSAS 

carefully  and  conclusions  reached  after  * 
thoughtful  study  of  the  situation. 

It  may  be  that  the  feed  needed  can  be 
purchased  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood if  the  need  is  made  known,  thereby 
making  possible  a  saving  on  account  of 
eliminating  carrying  charges.  There  may 
be  a  surplus  of  one  kind  of  feed  which 
can  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for 
supplying  the  lacking  element. 

When  to;  Seed  Kansas  ^vVheat 

[Continued  from  Page  Five] 

The  best  thing  to  do  in  this  area  is 
to  have  the  ground  prepared  early,  the 
s"eed  cleaned  and  treated  for  smut  if  this 
is  necessary,  and  be  ready  to  seed  when 
conditions  are  most  favorable.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  delaying  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  until  sufficient  rain 
comes  to  germinate  the  seed,  should  be 
discouraged.  By  the  time  the  ground 
is  prepared,  all  the  moisture  may  have 
evaporated,  and  the  grain  must  be  sowed 
in  dry  ground  or  seeding  delayed  until 
another  rain  comes. 

Probably  the  best  date  for  seeding  in 
Western  Kansas,  when  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  is  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Extremely  early  seeding  should 
be  avoided,  especially  under  conditions 
favorable  for  germination  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  wheat,  since  the  heavy 
growth  that  will  result  takes  all  the 
moisture  from  the  ground,  leaving  the 
wheat  entirely  dependent  on  seasonal 
rains  to  complete  its  growth.  Early 
sowed  wheat  also  sometimes  makes  so 
thick  a  growth  in  the  spring  that  it  is 
easily  injured  by  hot  winds  and  dry 
weather. 

SEED  BED  AFFECTS  TIME  OF  SEEDING 

It  has  been  noted  that  early  deep 
plowing  is  very  effective  in  controlling 
Hessian  fly.  It  is  also  very  effective  in 
promoting  a  rapid  growth  of  the  wheat 
in'  the  fall.  For  this  reason  wheat  may 
be  sowed  considerably  later  on  ground 
that  has  been  plowed  early  and  deep 
than  if  it  has  been  carelessly  prepared. 
When  ground  is  plowed  early,  plant  food 
is  developed  very  rapidly  and  water  is 
usually  stored  in  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  As  a  result,  growth  is 
rapid,  the  plants  tiller  abundantly,  and 
strong  roots  are  developed  before  winter. 
Rather  late  seeding  on  a  well-prepared 
seed  bed  will  give  much  better  yields 
than  early  seeding  on  poorly  prepared 
ground  even  when  the  Hessian  flies  are 
present.  Also,  wheat  that  has  made  a 
good  growth  is  better  able  to  resist  at- 
tacks of  the  fly  since  it  tillers  more  and 
there  are  more  stalks  to  take  the  place 
of  those  destroyed. 

THE  BATE  TO  SEED 

The  rate  to  seed  wheat  wheat  bears  a 
very  definite  relation  to  the  time  of 
seeding.  Wheat  that  "is  planted  early 
tillers  abundantly  and  produces  many 
heads  from  a  single  grain.  On  the  other 
hand,  late  sowed  wheat  often  germinates 
poorly  and  produces  but  one  or  two 
heads  per  plant.  This  is  indicated  in 
the  table  herewith,  which  gives  the  av- 
erage number  of  tillers  produced  by  a 
single  plant  when  sowed  at  different 
dates  from  September  8  to  October  17. 

On  the  average,  the  early  sowed  wheat 
produces  nearly  three  times  as  many 
tillers  per  plant  as  that  sowed  in  the 
middle  of  October  or  later.  A  part  of 
this  difference  can  be  made  up  by  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  seeding. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  best  rate 
to  seed  with  different  times  of  seeding 
have  been  conducted  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Manhattan  for  four  years. 

The  rate  of  seeding  made  very  little 
difference  in  the  yield  when  the  grain 
was  sowed  before  September  28.  When 
sowed  after  this  date  the  higher  rates  of 
seeding  gave  the  best  yield.  This  result 
agrees  With  the  general  farm  practice  of 
sowing  more  grain  when  seeding  late 
than  when  seeding  early. 
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FIELD  OF  DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE  AFTER  SHEEP  HAD  GRAZED  IT  A  FEW  DAYS  —  THE 
BARE  STEMS  WILL  THROW  OUT  NEW  LEAVES  AND  IT  CAN  BE  GRAZED  AGAIN  LATER 


:  M  E  R 


KBMKmm 

KNIVES 


The   modern  housekeeper  appreciates 
the  necessity  for  sharp  knives  of  good 
quality  in  the  kitchen.     There  is  one 
sure  way  of  getteng  the  finest  quality, 
whether   you   want   a   knife,  a  can 
opener,  an  ice  pick,  any  cutlery  or 
tool — simply  ask  for 

mn  KvrrtK 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

..jiother  great  assurance  you  have  is  that  all 
KCCN  KUTTER  goods  are  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 
If  they  disappoint  you  in  any  way,  take  them 
back,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

'The  Recollection  of  QUALITY  Remain*  Long 
After  the  PRICE  It  Forgotten.  ' ' 

TrftdMurk  Registered  t.  0.  SIMMONS 

Send  for  Booklet  896 

If  not  at  your  Dealer's  Write  us 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 


St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Hew  York  Philadelphia 
Toledo       Sioux  City  Wichita 


FACTS 
ABOUT 
.CPA/A 

DRtLLSk 
T/fAT 

MEAN 
MONEY* 
/  TO  YOU 


Grain  Drills 


Suppose  you  had  ten  grains  of  wheat  and  it  was  imperative  that" 
they  grew.  Would  you  toss  them  carelessly  over  the  seed  bed  and 
rake  them  in?  Certainly  not — you  would  expect  each  seed  to  grow — you 
wouldn't  expect  to  feed  the  birds  or  bury  some  of  the  grains  so  deep  the 
plants  would  never  come  up.  You  would  use  extreme  care  in  placing  each 
seed,  at  just  the  right  depth  in  the  soil  and  then  properly  cover.  Such 
grains  would  germinate  at  the  same  time,  grow  and  ripen  uniformly. 

Moline-Monitor  Drills  Apply  Careful 
Methods  in  a  Large  Way  to  Your  Wheat  Fields 

They  save  seed — by  seeding  at  a  uniform  depth,  every  good  seed  grows. 
They  increase  the  yield — more  room  to  stool,  more  stalks,  more  heads. 
They  improve  the  grade — uniform  growing  means  even  ripening — no  dead 

ripe  grain  threshing  out  while  some  are  still  in  the  milk  stage. 
Furnished  with  double  or  single  disc  furrow  openers,  as  desired.    Built  almost  entirely  of 
steel.   Do  satisfactory  work  for  years.    Your  Moline  dealer  will  show  you  Moline-Monitor 
Gram  Drills.   Write  us  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co.  Dept.   10,  Moime,  in. 


THE  MGLINE  LINE  INCLUDES 
Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills,  Har- 
rows, Hay  Loaders,  Hay 
Rakes,  Lime  Sowers,  List- 
ers, Manure  Spreaders, 
Mowers,  Plows  (chilled 
and  steel,)  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,  Stalk  Cutters,  Tractors, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons.  Vehicles. 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 

Stop  tracking  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  See  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
able to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
these  household  necessities  will  be  sent 
to  you,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  only  25  cents  extra 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage — $1.25  in 
all.  Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers. If  you  are  paid"  in  advance, 
time  will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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Gas  £ndine 

Tractor  Oil 


is  the  most  efficient  lubricating  oil 
for  tractors  or  stationary  gas  engines, 
where  kerosene  is  used  for  fuel. 

Even  under  high  temperature  conditions  there 
is  little  change  in  its  lubricating  body. 

Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 

saves  repair  expense  and  adds  life  to  your 
tractor  engine. 

Scored  cylinders  are  a  thing  of  the  past  with  the 
farmer  who  accepts  the  recommendation  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  adopts  this 
superior  lubricating  oil. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Indiana  ) 
72  West  Adams  St. 
Chicago,  U.S. A. 
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My  Wonderful  Motor  Mill 

Now  Ready!! 

It  Runs  Itself  ~* 


GREATEST  CHAIN  CLEANING  DEVICE 

pvpr  InvcntpH  ^"  <natte>'  how  many  bushels  of  grain  you  have,  you 
i_  vci   iiiTcuicu  caIl  ,low  ciea„  alld  gra,jp  jt  all  in  no  time— no  work 
— no  bother — just  pour  in  your  grain!     Clean   all  your  wheat  and  other  small  j 
grains  (for  seed  and  for  market);  clean  all  your  grass  seed;  grade  your  seed  corn 
next  season — and  pocket  just  about  double  the  usual  profit! 
Diln.  IfrcAlf  ^°  turning,  no  work — machine  runs  itself — has  complete  general 
lloc"  purpose  one  and  a  half  horse 
power  gas  engine  and  power  equipment.  Cleans, 
grades  and  separates,   all  at  one  operation,  any 
1  grain  or  grass  seed  on  your  farm. 

A  Sure  Money  Maker  ffcffi 

and  praded  seed — means  bigger  crops  and  better  qual- 
ity.   You  can  clean  your  market  grain — top  price  is  the 
result — and  all  screenings  saved — no  getting  docked. 
Fr*rf**»  "TVial    1  ^  willing  to  ship  my  Chatham 
1  1  cc   *  1  Motor  Mill  on  a  wide-open  30  days* 

trial — no  money  down. 

Liberal  Credit — Low  Price  L°yUasfoai- 

Iowb:  tint,  the  complete  motor  mill,  engine,  power  at- 
tachments, etc.  ;  second,  the  mill  and  power  attachments 
'only  whore  you  own  an  engine;  third,  the  regular  hand- 
power  Chatham  Mill  which  runs  as  smooth  and  easy  as  a 
bicycle.  My  terms  are  cash  or  credit.  My  prices  away  down. 
WrJtp  Prists  1  fOT  grand  free  Book  on  How  to 
»»  1  11c  a  uaiai  iean  ,^(5  Grade  Grain— and  all  about 
my  line  of  Motor  Mills.  Hand-Power  Mills,  etc. 
Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Dept.  AR3.  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Mpls. 


,  FREE  TRIAL 


Bigger  Farm  Profits 

are  possible  it  every  detail  is  carefully  watched.  A 
check  on  a!!  weights  often  points  out  the  way  to  great- 
er earnings.    For  accurate  information  you  need  a 

Fairbanks  Scale 

It  Is  the  simplest  scale  made.  No  complicated 
levers— friction  practically  eliminated.  Built 
to  last  a  lifetime  and  to  keep  this  accuracy. 
They  tell  you  the  t ruth  about  your  weights. 

Fairbanks9  Morse  &  Co. 

Omaha 


'391,7  Kansas  City 


SPECIAL  SILO  FILLER  OFFER 


IN  TORNADO  FILLERS 


Do  not  fail  to  get  our 
SPECIAL  OFFFER 


We  will  save  you  money 
Write  for  Catalog  and  prices  today 
W.  R.  HARRISON  &  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


Hot     Weather     and    Milk  F1 


o  w 


HAS  your  cow's  milk  flow  been  as 
good    as    usual    during   the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  or  has  it 
been  lowered  ? 

If  it  has  been  lowered,  have  you  come 
to  her  aid  by  giving  her  extra  feed,  or 
have  you  just  allowed  her  to  worry 
along  and  do  the  best  she  could?  Per- 
haps you  have  thought  of  ghing  her 
extra  feed  but  have  felt  it  was  so  high 
in  price  that  you  were  not  justified  in 
adding  this  expense  to  your  dairy  club 
business.  But  have  you  figured  the 
value  to  you  of  keeping  up  the  milk  flow 
and  whether  or  not  the.  additional  butter 
fat  produced  by  your  cow  on  account  of 
the  extra  feed  given  her,  would  offset 
the  cost  of  the  feed  ?  This  you  can 
know  by  studying  the  article,  "Next 
Winter's  Feed,"  in  the  Dairy  Club  De- 
partment, issue  of  July  29. 

Remember  it  is  much  easier  to  keep 
up  the  milk  flow  than  to  regain  it. 

Read  the  article  above  referred  to,  in 
Kansas  Farmer  of  July  29,  and  then  sit 
down  and  figure  out  whether  or  not  you 
are  feeding  your  cow  properly  for  the 
production  of  milk. 


Winter  Quarters  for  Cow 

Although  the  weather  is  warm  now 
and  will  be  for  some  time  yet — that  is, 
warm  enough  so  that  your  cow  will  not 
feel  the  cold — winter  will  be  here  on  of 
these  days,  and  every  time  your  cow 
has  to  use  her  feed  to  keep  her  warm 
while  she  stands  out  in  a  cold,  wet  storm, 
she  will  have  just  that  much  less  feed 
to  use  in  making  milk. 

It  is  certain  your  cow  will  use  her 
feed  for  warming  her  body  before  she 
will  make  milk,  so  if  you  do  not  want 
her  "to  rob  your  milk  pail  during  the 
winter  you  should  provide  comfortable 
winter  quarters  for  her.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  this  provision  yet, 
if  you  can  do  it  quickly  when  the  time 
comes,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  be  think- 
ing about  it  so  that  you  will  know  what 
you  can  do  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  her  shelter.  But  see  to  it  that 
you  do  not  compel  your  cow  to  stand 
out  in  one  cold,  wet,  blustery  storm  of 
the  winter,  for  if  you  do  you  will  be 
sorry  when  your  record  for  that  week 
or  month  is  complete. 


Is  Your  Business  Interesting? 

We  hope  the  interest  of  our  Dairy 
Club  members  is  increasing  each  month. 
Judging  from  the  letters  we  receive  we 
believe  it  is,  and  it  should  be,  for  as 
the  records  of  each  month's  work  are 
completed  they  add  to  the  comparison. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  your  busi- 
ness experience  is  that  much  greater.  Do 
you  study  the  results  of  your  work  and 
know  the  cause  for  the  gain  or  loss  in 
your  measure  of  success  for  the  month  ? 
At  the  close  of  the  month,  the  city  busi- 
ness man  goes  over  his  accounts  ami 
compares  them  with  the  last  month's 
figures,  also  with  the  figures  for  last 
year.  In  this  way  he  knows  whether 
he  is  gaining  or  losing  and  tried  to  find 
out  the  cause. 

You  will  get  the  greatest  good  from 
the  work  of  the  year  if  you  will  spend 
your  spare  moments  studying  your  work 
and  your  results.  First,  learn  the  ca-, 
pacity  and  requirements  of  your  cow. 
The  first  article  in  the  Dairy  Club  De- 
partment of  Kansas  Farmer  issue  of 


May  27,  and  the  last  article  in  the  same 
department  in  the  issue  of  June  10,  will 
help  you  do  this.  When  you  know  your 
cow's  requirements  and  capacity,  'you 
should  watch  the  prices  of  the  different 
feeds  and  see  to  it  that  you  supply  her 
a  milk-making  ration  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  you 
should  ever  cheat  your  cow,  but  we  do 
mean  it  is  possible  for  you  to  keep 
down  your  production  cost  by  supplying 
the  proper  amounts  of  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  in  the  most  economical 
feeds.  You  will  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  when  you  have  studied  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned  above. 

Never  forget  that  your  Dairy  Club 
work  is  a  business  and  that  you  will 
succeed  in  it  in  proportion  to  the 
thought,  study  and  work  you  put  into 
it.  If  there  are  any  terms  used  which 
you  do  not  fully  understand,  take  them 
to  your  mother  and  father  and  ask  them 
to  explain  them  to  you,  or  write  the 
editor  of  Kansas  Farmer,  who  will  be 
glad  to  write  you  personally  on  any 
matter.  There  are  things  about  which 
we  must  all  ask  questions  and  the 
quicker  we  do  it  the  less  time  we  will 
spend  working  in  the  dark. 

Cooling  the  cream  quickly  is  as  im- 
portant as  separating  thoroughly. 

Before  calving,  the  cow's  food  should 
be  reduced  in  quantity  and  of  a  laxa- 
tive nature. 


Treat  your  cow  kindly,  and  do  not 
use  the  milk  stool  to  make  her  mind. 
All  cruel  treatment  will  affect  her  milk 
flow. 


Be  sure  to  give  your  cow  all  the  clean, 
fresh  water  she  can  drink.  She  cannot 
make  milk  without  water  in  abundance. 
If  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  pump  all  the 
water  she  wants,  remember  how  you 
suffer  when  you  do  not  have  all  the 
water  you  want.  This  will  make  the 
work  of  pumping  seem  easier. 


Are  you  trying  to  produce  just  as  clean 
milk  as  possible?  Many  a  dairyman  has 
built  up  his  trade  on  cleanliness  and 
care,  and  many  others  would  lose  their 
trade  instantly  if  their  customers  should 
go  to  the  trouble  of  seeing  how  the  milk 
they  use  is  produced. 

In  your  Dairy  Club  work,  remember 
that  success  comes  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber as  a  reward  for  daily  efforts  pa- 
tiently put  forth,  and  by  making  use 
of  the  little  business  lessons  learned 
each  day.  This  will  be  an  encouraging 
thought  on  those  days  when  the  work 
seems  hard  or  you  think  you  would 
rather  be  doing  something  else. 


"Start  to  Good  Herd" 

My  cow  and  calf  are  doing  fine.  I 
feed  the  cow  oats,  alfalfa  hay  and  bran. 
The  calf  is  fed  its  mother's  milk,  sepa- 
rated, and  oats.  It  also  has  a  good  pas- 
ture to  run  in  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
daily. 

The  calf  is  a  heifer  and  I  call  her 
"Rosebud."  If  she  is  like  her  mother  I 
will  have  a  start  to  a  good  herd,  thanks 
to  your  Dairy  Club  contest. 

I  will  send  you  a  picture  of  my  cow 
and  calf  as  soon  as  I  get  one.  —  Job 
Readioker,  Jr.,  Franklin  County. 


RUDOLPH  ENNS,  A  HARVEY  COUNTY  KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY 
CLUB  BOY,  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER,  A3TD  RUDOLPH'S  COW'AND  CALF 
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Sterilizer    for    Dairy  UtensiL 


THE  ordinary  washing  of  dairy 
utensils  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
freedom  from  bacteria.  The  only- 
safe  method  of  destroying  germs  which 
affect  the  hygienic  and  keeping  quali- 
ties of  milk  and  cream  is  by  sterilizing 
the  utensils  used.  Even  when  dairy 
utensils  appear  clean,  if  they  have  not 
been  properly  sterilized  they  may  har- 
bor vast  numbers  of  bacteria  which  con- 
taminate milk  or  cream  that  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  Live  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  at  least  205  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  a  thoroughly  effective  agent 
and  one  that  this  home-made  apparatus 
makes  readily  available  on  the  average 
dairy  farm. 

A  simple  and  efficient  home-made 
steam  sterilizer  which  can  be  built  at  a 
est  not  to  exceed  $5  to  $10  is  described 
in  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  748, 
prepared  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

When  placed  on  a  stove  or  oil  heater 
the  apparatus  in  question  develops  steam 
in  a  shallow  pan  and  introduces  the  live 
steam  through  a  pipe  into  milk  cans 
and  buckets.  In  sterilizing  separator 
parts,  small  articles  and  strainer  cloths, 
a  galvanized  iron  box  is  placed  over  the 
steam  outlet  and  used  as  a  sterilizing 
chamber. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STERILIZER 

The  sterilizer  for  cans  and  milk  pails 
consists  of  (1)  a  roasting  pan,  (2)  a 
specially  prepared  insulated  cover  for  it, 
and  (3)  a  steam  outlet  pipe  that  runs 
through  the  cover.  An  ordinary  roast- 
ing pan  of  standard  size,  about  20  inches 
long.  14  inches  wide,  top  measurement, 
and  3  inches  deep,  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  insulated  cover  for  the  pan  is  in 
three  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a 
sheet  of  galvanized  iron  covering  the 
roasting  pan  and  lapping  a  little,  over 
the  edges.  On  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
solder  flanges  to  meet  and  fit  the  inside 
edges  of  the  pan  and  make  a  tight  cover. 

For  the  steam  pipe,  cut  a  hole  1£ 
inches  in  diameter  and  around  it  solder 
securely  a  steam  outlet  pipe  4*  inches 
high  and  1}  inches  in  diameter. 

To  make  the  second  layer  of  the  cover, 
use  a  piece  of  asbestos  board  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick  and  slightly 
smaller  than  the  metal  sheet.  In  the 
center  cut  a  hole  which  will  fit  tightly 
around  the  steam  outlet  pipe. 

For  the  top  layer  of  the  cover  make 
a  shallow  pan  of  galvanized  iron  14 
inches  square  with  sides  five-eighth3  of 
an  inch  high,  and  cut  a  hole  for  the 
steam  pipe.  When  the  pan  is  pressed 
down  tight  on  the  asbestos,  solder  it 
firmly  to  the  steam  outlet  pipe. 

On  the  pan,  solder,  on  edge,  four  strips 
of  stiff  galvanized  iron  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide.  They  should  start  one 
inch  from  each  corner  and  should  run 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  outlet  pipe. 
These  strips  provide  ridges  which  raise 
the  milk  can  from  the  pan  and  permit 
free  circulation  of  s'team. 

Paper  may  be  used  instead  of  asbes- 
tos for  the  middle  layer  of  the  cover. 
Pack  papers  tightly  to  a  height  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  over  the  gal- 
vanized iron  bottom  and  on  top  place 
another  galvanized  iron  sheet  of  the 
same  size.  Solder  these  two  sheets  all 
around  the  edges  so  as  to  make  a  tight 
seam.  This  makes  an  insulated  cover 
and  pad  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  will  be  found  as  satisfac- 
tory and  even  preferable  to  the  asbestos 
insulation. 

SOURCE  OF  HEAT 

The  sterilizer   may   be   used  on  the 


kitchen  stove,  or  other  stove,  or  over 
any  other  heat  that  is  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish steam  at  the  end  of  the  outlet  pipe, 
at  least  205  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  pre- 
ferably 210  to  211  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
A  thermometer,  if  placed  in  the  outlet 
pipe,  will  show  whether  the  steam  is  hot 
enough. 

OPERATING-  THE  STERILIZER 

Place  the  outfit,  with  one  inch  of 
water  in  the  pan,  on  the  stove,  and  see 
that  the  cover  fits  tightly.  The  first 
steam  that  comes  from  the  apparaus  will 
have  a  temperature  of  about  140  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Wait  until  a  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  outlet  pipe  shows 
at  least  205  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Then 
place  the  milk  can — previously  washed 
and  rinsed — inverted  over  the  steam  out- 
let and  resting  on  the  ridges.  Sterilize 
for  five  minutes;  remove,  shake  out  any 
water,  and  place  the  can  upright  on  the 
floor.  •  The  can  should  be  absolutely  dry 
in  one  or  two  minutes.  If  not,  it  is  an 
indication  either  that  the  steam  was  not 
hot  enough  or  that  the  can  was  not 
washed  clean.  Remember  that  the. 
steaming  does  not  remove  dirt,  so  that 
previous  washing  is  essential. 

In  winter  or  in  cold  rooms  an  *nsu- 
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SECTION  THROUGH 

THE  COVER. —  1, 

STEAM  ril'E;  2, 

PAN;  3,  CAN  SUP- 

PORTS;  4,  FLANGE 

,  5.  GALVANIZED 

IRON    COVER;    0,    ASBESTOS  BOABD 

lating  cover  for  the  milk  can  is  desirable, 
since  otherwise  the  can  may  be  cooled 
so  quickly  that  it  will  not  dry  thor- 
oughly. An  insulated  cover  that  will 
serve,  this  purpose  can  be  made  from  a 
blanket. 

Sterilize  the  milk  receiving  tank  and 
separator  parts  and  all  milk  pails  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  time. 

Before  strainer  cloths,  separator  parts, 
can  covers,  and  small  utensils  can  be 
sterilized,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
bottomless  galvanized  iron  box  15  by  15 
by  1 1  inches  high,  to  be  used  as  a  ster- 
ilizing chamber.  The  four  sides  of  the 
box  should  fit  tightly  into  the  shallow 
pan  and  the  box  itself  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  tightly  fitting  metal  cover 
equipped  with  a  handle. 

To  handle  strainer  cloths,  string  a 
wire  across  one  side  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  top  and  one-half  inch  from 
the  side.  Before  placing  the  box  in  posi- 
tion, hang  the  strainer  cloth  on  the  wire, 
folding  it  so  that  one  edge  may  be 
reached  easily  without  handling  the  en- 
tire cloth.  Set  the  can  covers  upright 
along  the  sides  of  the  box  inside,  with 
the  tops  of  the  covers  against  the  box. 
The  box  should  hold  three  covers  at  one 
time. 

AFTER  STERILIZING 

After  steaming,  place  covers  on  cans 
as  soon  as  both  are  dry  and  do  not  re- 
move until  the  cans  are  to  be  filled  with 
milk.  The  pails,  as  well  as  the  tank 
and  separator  parts,  should  be  kept  al- 
ways in  a  clean  place,  out  of  reach  of 
dust. 


If  it  is  impossible  to  clean  a  vessel 
soon  after  use,  it  should  be  kept  filled 
with  or  immersed  in  water. 


PARTS  OF  HOME-MADE  STEAM  STERILIZER. — A,  ROASTING  PAN; 
B,  COVER  TO  PAN;  C,  GALVANIZED  IRON  BOX;  D,  COVER  OF  BOX 


to  all 

owners 
of  cows 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
ought  to  write  for  this  book 


THIS  book  wai  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  as 
much  as  for  the  man  with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.   And  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  children  can  understand  it 
Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents: 


page* 
of  good 
cow  seme 


"How  a  Dairyman  Made  Good" — 
•  real  story  of  •  real  farmer,  who  start' 
ing  with  almost  nothing,  built  up  a  fma 
dairy  herd  and  made  a  big  success. 

"Year  Around  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cowa" — by  an  authority  whose  advice 
is  well  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  more  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow. " — 
shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

Then  there  are  splendid  articles  on  "Alfalfa, 

Dairy  Cattle,"  "Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull,"  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  Test  Cows,"  etc.  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given,  and  various  milk  and  dairy  tables  as  well  as  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  silo 
capacities,  etc.  that  every  farmer  has  occasion,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  a  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep  cowa 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  {cross  out  •whichever  you  dorCt  do).    The  make  of  my 


"Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd"— 
a  practical  breeder  gives  some  sound  advice 
on  this  important  subject. 

"The Farm  that  Won't  Wear  Out" 
—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  toil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

"The  Care  of  Cream  on  the  Farm  " 
— quality  is  as  important  as  quantity.  It 
costs  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Silos  and  Silage"  —  one  of  the  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 

"Ventilation  of  Dairy  Barns,"  "Breeds  of 
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WHAT    IT  IS 


A  Necessity  for  every  Housewife 

(bntainslSFectof Special  Strong  Braided  Line 


The  Star  Reel  and 
Clothes  Line  is  espe- 
cially for  out  of  door 
use,  but  as  it  is  in- 
stantly put  up  or  tak- 
en down  it  can  be 
used  any  place — out- 
doors or  indoors. 

Its  75  feet  of  special 
braided  line,  round  and 
smooth,  is  very  strong.  Any 
amount  can  be  used  and  the 
line  tightened  and  locked 
with  only  one  hand — merely 
throw  the  prong  on  the 
handle  casting  into  one  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  reel. 

Furnished  complete  with 
screws  and  hooks  ready  to 
attach  wherever  desired. 

OUR  OFFER 

A  Star  Reel  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address,  FREE,  with 
a  three  years'  subscription 
to'  Kansas  Farmer  at  $2,  or 
one  year's  subscription  at 
$1.50. 


Address  KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Cards — Free 
If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  ten 
persons  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  we  will  send  you  a  set 
of  Twentieth  Century  Travel  Cards  free 
for  your  trouble.  Address  Kansas 
Farmer,  Travel  Dept.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
FL EASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do.  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  Juat  suit  you.  Npw.  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Alriress 
S,  CABS  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  2,  1916 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1816 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAL  IN  A,  KANSAS 


"The  School  That  Secures  Positions" 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Piano  Tuning  and 
College  Courses.  Only  one  tuition  for  College,  Academy,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  combined  Business  courses.  Board,  $2.76  per 
week.  Famous  Messiah  concerts  every  Easter.  For  catalog, 
write  President,  ERNST  E.  PIHLBLAD,  LIXDSBORG,  KANSAS 


WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.   Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


auz  Chicago  academy  on 
fine:  art-t 


CARL  N.WCRNTi 
DIRECTOR. 

8IE05TMPDISON  ST. 

PROBABLY  TME. 
ART  SCHOOL  YOU 
ARC  LOOKING  FOR 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms.  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
•II Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 


Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
-  graduates. 
119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KA3. 

I  Ransomerian  Training  Will  Make  Yon 


INDEPENDENT 


and  fit  yoa  to  hold  any  high-salaried  position 

In  business.  If  yon  are  tied  to  a  small -pay  job.  I 
can  make  yoa  FREE,  able  to  earn  a  bigger  salary 
anywhere  yoa  go  and  1*11  help  you  pay  your  way 
while  learning.  Write  me  today.  C.  W.  Ranson.Prea. 
RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
1 932  B  Grand  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Top«ka,  Km. 


Learn 
from  an 
expert.  Let 

A  MASTER 
OF  THE 
GAME 

TRAIN  YOU 


Learn 

FROM  ONE 
WHO  HAS 

BEEN 
TEACHING 
SUCCESSFULLY 
SINCE  1901 


$75  to  $500  Per  Month 

Demand  for  trained  men  as  chauffeurs,  taxicab 
and  truck  drivers,  auto  repairers  and  tractor  ex- 
perts exceeds  the  supply.  Steady,  pleasant,  profit- 
able work  al  the  time.   Latest  issue  of  the 

Automobile  Instructor  Free 

—an  Auto  and  Tractor  journal — tells  all  about 
gas  engine  principles  ;how  to  run  an  automobile,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated — very  '.nteresting  and  instructive. 
An  Early  Startto  Learn 
Means  an  Early  Start 
to  Earn.  Write 
CLIFF  HOGAN 
Today 
(K.  C.'s  First  Auto 

Mechanic) 
President  Kansas  City 
Automobile  School 
2300  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 


f 

■  Offers  best  advantages.  Oldest  in  Kansas, 
I  large  enrollment  and  fine  equipment.  De- 

■  mand  for  graduates  greater  than  we  can 
I  fni.y     will  8nnnlv-     Courses:  Bookkeeping, 

I  mKBSKt^^M   Shorthand,  Civil    Service.  Our 

I  3B^%%?!§1mB   Btudents  succeed  because  they  co  to 

I  8P^*!^?lSi         eniPIoyer  trained  ior  real  work. 

I  IBM  *  '     *^       Write  for   Catalog  "D"   to  the 

I  WmSh^J&m   school  with  a  spirit  of  true  help- 

H  ffl^^    1j!^H   fulness  and  friendship. 

I  ^H9H      LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLL 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

i^i— ■ — 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morae  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning'.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  V,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
-  -  Write  for  catalogue. 

SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
2^  SCHOOL 

Desk  F.  Topeka.  Kansas 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Tim< 
314  Grand,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ART 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  .  K AN S. 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  todav.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Little  Xalks  to  Housek 


eeperi 


Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  tke  F, 


"Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 
Its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 

Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 
It  may  not  long  remain."  . 


arm 


boxes.  There  is  nothing  better  upon 
which  to  turn  warm  cakes  or  gingerbread 
from  the  pans.  It  is  also  good  to  line 
cake  pans  or  to  wrap  sandwiches. 


Registration  of  the  baby  at  birth  is 
essential,  and  is  required  by  law.  This 
protects  the  child  in  many  ways  and 
makes  accurate  statistics  more  possible. 

A  warm  room  may  be  made  much 
cooler  and  more  pleasant  by  hanging 
thick  wet  towels  or  other  cloths  in  the 
windows  and  doors.  This  suggestion  is 
especially  useful  in  sickness. 


The  brown  stains  which  come  upon 
dishes  which  are  in  constant  use,  can 
be  removed  by  rubbing  with  damp  soda. 
Stains  on  silverware  can  also  be  removed 
by  boiling  in  soda  water.  Rinse  well  in 
clear  water  and  polish. 


Grass  stains  can  be  removed  by  soak- 
ing in  common  cooking  molasses  before 
washing  in  soap  suds.  Kerosene  or  alco- 
hol will  also  prove  effective. 


After  -washing  windows,  wipe  them 
with  a  piece  of  chamois  well  wrung  out 
of  lukewarm  or  cold  water.  This  will 
save  the  tedious  polishing. 


Save  the  waxed  paper  which  comes 
around  some  cereals  and  inside  cracker 


"It  is  better  to  put  a  fence  at  the  top 
of  a  precipice  than  to  maintain  an  ambu- 
lance at  the  bottom,"-is  the  motto  which 
heads  a  column  on  the  care  of  babies, 
contributed  by  the  New  Zealand  Society 
for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children, 
to  newspapers  of  that  country.  How  ap 
plicable  is  this  truth  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. 

New  Place  for  Keeping  Silver 

We  know  one  housewife  who  is 
obliged  to  economize  in  cupboard  space, 
and  who  has  in  use  a  series  of  pockets 
tacked  securely  upon  the  inside  of  the 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send-  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  ox  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  791G — Girls'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  *,  S.  10  and  12  years.  Cut  with  a 
square  yoke  front  and  back,  this  little  apron  becomes  interesting.  The  upper  edges 
of  the  front  and  back  are  gathered  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  vokes  and  the  joining 
is  bound.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No.  79.18 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut 
in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  sensible  and  smart  design  in  a  shirtwaist, 
with  style  features  quietly  brought  in;  contrasting  goods  is  one.  The  "tailored  girl" 
will  like  the  four  tucks  in  each  front — two  close  to  the  armhole  and  two  either  side 
of  the  center,  also  the  collar  that  rolls  high  or  low.  No.  7957 — Child's  Yoke  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and  6  years.  You  can  reproduce  this  design,  using  remnants  of 
light  and  dark  material,  and  glory  in  the  result.  At  back,  the  dress  bodv  is  gath- 
ered to  a  square  yoke;  in  front,  the  yoke  extends  either  side  in  a  tab  and  has 
embroidery  decoration.  So  has  the  belt,  with  its  ends  lapping  at  back.  No.  7923 — 
Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14.  16.  IS  and  20  years.  A  pleasing  version  of  the  over- 
blouse  effect  is  offered  in  this  model,  which  has  the  three-gored  skirt  attached  to 
the  bib  section  that  is  arranged  over  a  separate  guimpe  with  shoulder  straps  of 
contrasting  material.  They  are  si  itched  at  back  and  button  to  the  front  of  the 
over-blouse.  No.  7935 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  34  inches  waist  measure. 
Fully  entitled  to  credit  for  good  lines  and  attractive  trimming  features  is  this  skirt, 
cut  in  two  gores — the  upper  edges  of  the  back  gore  being  gathered — and  built  on 
a  raised  waistline.  The  closing  is  at  the  left  side.  No.  7962 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut 
in  sizes  36  and  40  inches  bust  measure.  In  the  class  of  the  serviceable  garments, 
attractively  made,  we  may  put  this  apron.  Cut  in  one  piece  with  a  voke  facing. 
Other  features  of  interest  are  the  front  closing,  elastic  at  the  waistline  to  evenly 
divide  the  fullness,  and  a  diagonal  pocket  with  a  stitched  trimming  band  to  match 
the  yoke  facing  and  the  sleeve  finish. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising1  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 

HELP  WANTED.  WANTED 


Wanted  30,000  Men 

For  Harvest  Work  on  Immense  Crops  of 

Western  Canada 

Wages  $3.00  Per  Day  and  Board 
Cheap  Railway  Rates  From  Boundary  Points 

Employment  bureaus  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  North  Portal, 
Saskatoon,  Ft.  Frances,  Kings  Gate,  B.  C. ;  Coutts, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

No  Conscription— Absolutely  No  Military  Interference 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  the  following  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Agent. 

GEO.  A.  COOKE,      2012  MAIN  ST.,     KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


cupboard  doors.  These  pockets — or  eases 
— are  made  of  ticking,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  depth,  stitched  into  narrow 
compartments  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  spoon,  knife  or  fork.  She  has  one  of 
these  cases  for  each  different  kind  of 
silver,  and  keeps  in  them  only  that 
which  is  in  daily  use. 


Bags  Are  Useful 

The  "bag  habit"  is  a  good  one  and 
once  acquired  is  not  often  lost.  It  has 
its  disadvantages,  but  also  has  many  ad- 
vantages. 

When  cutting  out  new  garments,  try 
the  plan  of  at  once  sorting  the  scraps 
which  are  left,  instead  of  rolling  them 
all  together  and  laying  aside  until  a 
more  convenient  time.  It  takes  a  very 
few  minutes  and  saves  time  in  the  qnd. 

Select  the  pieces  suitable  for  patches 
and  keep  in  a  box  or  bag,  sorting  often 
enough  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  out- 
of-date  scraps.  Put  those  pieces  for 
quilts  or  comforts  into  a  bag,  and  pro- 
\  ide  another  one  for  such  pieces  as  can 
be  used  for  carpet  rags. 

All  scraps  too  tiny  for-  anything  else 
may  be  put  into  a  bag  to  themselves 
and  kept  for  the  rag  man,  for  in  these 
days  even  paper  rags  bring  a  few  cents 
and  are  worth  saving. 

Children  learn  to  put  away  their  shoes 
and  stockings  if  each  child  has  an  at- 
tractive bag  or  wall  pocket  with  an 
initial  or  other  mark  to  denote  owner- 
ship. 

Also  have  a  bag  for  cleaning  rags. 
Make  it  with  an  open  mouth  in  order 
to  get  what  you  want  easily  and  quickly, 
and  hang  it  in  a  handy  place. 

Have  a  bag  with  a  wide  mouth  hang-  . 
icg  under  your  sewing  machine  at  your 
right  hand,  if  possible,  and  notice  how 
easy  it  is  to  drop  the  scraps  and  threads 
into  it  instead  of  allowing  them  to  fall 
where  they  will. 


Value  of  Work  for  Children 

Not  long  ago  we  visited  in  a  home 
where  the  two  children — a  boy  of  six  and 
a  girl  of  eleven — responded  willingly  and 
cheerfully  when  called  upon,  to  do  any 
of  the  numerous  things  they  were  so 
capable  of  doing.  No  day  was  crowded 
full  of  work  for  these  children,  nor  were 
they  called  from  their  play  to  do  things 
that  might  easily  have  been  done  by  the 
mother  while  she  was  calling  them,  but 
each  day  they  made  themselves  useful 
in  a  number  of  ways,  and  many  times 
did  the  little  tasks  of  their  own  accord. 

Often  at  the  end  of  the  noonday  lunch 
the  little  girl  would  take  the  baby  sister 
upstairs  for  her  nap,  joyfully  humming 
words  that  entertained  her  until  the 
baby  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep  to  dream 
of  the  things  of  which  Sister  had  sung. 
Then  her  help  was  offered  on  the  lunch 
dishes,  or  at  least  she  did  not  slip  out 
to  play  without  permission.  ' 

Daily  the  lad  of  six  followed  his 
father  to  the  garage  and  when  the  car 
needed  any  repairs  or  adjustment,  he 
was  as  interested  in  the  work  as  was 
his  father,  and  was  of  much  help,  judg- 
ing from  the  way  the  father  called  upon 
him. 

We  could  not  help  noticing  the  way  in 
which  these  children  entered  into  both 
play  and  work,  and  it  convinced  us  more 
than  ever  that  all  children  would  gladly 
be  more  useful  if  they  knew  it  Mas  ex- 


pected of  them  and  if  they  were  asked 
pleasantly  to  help. 

These  little  daily  tasks  save  the 
mother  many  steps,  this  helpfulness  to 
others  is  valuable  to  the  child  in  his 
development,  and  there  are  no  times' 
when  he  wonders  what  he  can  play.  He 
is  a  better  child  for  having  play  and 
work  mixed. 

Try  placing  a  scrap  basket  in  nearly 
every  room  and  see  how  much  litter  is 
avoided. 


Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  well 
born. — Ruskin. 


When  the  recipe  calls  for  grated  cheese 
and  your  cheese  is  soft,  rub  it  through 
your  bowl  strainer.  The  result  is  better 
and  your  fingers  will  have  escaped  the 
inevitable  rasping  which  the  grater  pro- 
duces. 


When  re-heating  biscuits,  rolls,  or 
doughnuts,  if  they  are  put  with  a  damp 
cloth  into  a  covered  pan  or  paper  bag, 
with  the  mouth  well  twisted,  it  will  be 
hard  to  tell  they  are  not  fresh  when 
taken  from  the  oven. 


A  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  added  to 
the  water  in  which  tough  meat  is  boiled, 
makes  the  meat  tender. 


Clean  smoky  mica  in  stoves  with  vin- 
egar. 

Prune  Whip 

Soak  three-fourths  box  of  gelatine  in 
one  cupful  cold  water.  Add  two  cupfuls 
boiling  waer,  two  cupfuls  sugar,  juice  of 
four  lemons,  one-half  pound  stewed 
prunes  with  seeds  removed.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  vanilla. 

Plain  Chocolate  Cake 

1  cupful  flour 
1  cupful  sugar 

Butler — a  piece  the  size  of  an 
egg 

Jzi  pound  chocolate  or  %  cupful 
cocoa 

Yolk  of  one  egg — beaten 
1  cupful  sweet  milk 
1  teaspoonful  soda 

Melt  the  butter  and  chocolate,  add 
milk,  egg,  and  soda,  and  at  last  the 
sugar  and  flour  sifted  together. 


"Never  Fail"  Boiled  Icing 

1  cupful  sugar 
3  tablespoonfuls  cold  water 
White  of  one  egg — unbeaten 
Cook    in    double    boiler.     When  the, 
water  in  the  outer  pan  boils  rapidly,  set 
inner  boiler  containing  mixture,  in  it, 
and  beat  the  icing  with  a  rotary  egg- 
beater  for  exactly  eight  minutes  while 
it  cooks.     Then  flavor,  and  spread  on 
cake. 


Velvet  Pudding 

1  quart  milk 

2  eggs 

5  t.i l>li  spoonfuls  cornstarch  o. 
flour 

%  teaspoonful  salt 
•  Flavoring 

Thicken  in  double  boiler  and  allow  it 
to  cook  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  Pour 
into  a  bowl  and  cover  with  one  cupful 
of  sugar — either  granulated  or  light 
brown.  Cover  bowl  closely  with  plate 
and  set  away  to  cool.  The  sugar  melts 
and  forms  a  sauce  for  the  pudding. 

This  recipe  may  be  varied  by  folding 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  before 
pouring  into  the  bowl. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED— 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,   44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  TO  SEEL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  factory.  Send  for  Catalog  30.  S.  &  G. 
Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  sense  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  082,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


160  ACRES  IN  PHILLIPS  COUNTY, 
Kansas;  100  acres  in  cultivation,  all  fenced, 
fair  improvements,  good  soil;  close  to  town; 
on  'phone  and  mail  route.  Priced  worth  the 
money.  Write.  E.  M.  Hillyer,  Republican, 
Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  K. 
Hawley,  Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.     D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  REDS — FALL  SALE  OF 
April  and  May-hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets; 200  cockerels,'  200  pullets.  Ten  utility 
pullets  and  two  utility  cockerels  for  $15. 
Write  for  prices  on  exhibition  birds.  H.  H. 
McLellan,  Box  K,  Kearney,  Neb. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  IN 
lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kan. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


BROILERS,  17c;  SPRINGS,  15c;  H. 
hens,  13y2c:  eggs,  23c;  paying  prices  this 
week.    Coops  loaned  free.    The  Copes.  Topeka. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  READY 
for_,service.  Two  of  his  dams  averaged  100 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  35  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $100.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN"  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-lGths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co. '  of  Kansas.   Emporia.  Kan. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  SEVERAL 
profits.  Lumber,  lath,  shingles,  moldings, 
doors,  windows,  frames  and  finish  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  your  lists  for  estimate. 
Sam  Connell  Lumber  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


WANTED  —  ONE  TO  FIVE  CARLOADS 
of  good  hay.  Any  good  hay  considered. 
Webb  McNall,   Arlington,  Colo. 


HONEY. 


FOR  SALE — FINEST  GRADE  EXTRACT- 
ed  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  $9.50  per  case 
of  two  60-pound  cans  f.  o.  b.  Merino,  Colo. 
Write  for  prices  on  car  lot.  W.  A.  Cheek, 
Merino.  Colo. 


.NEW  HONEY,  NEW  CANS.  IRON  BOUND 
boxes,  120  pounds.,  fancy,  $11;  choice,  $10; 
good,  $9.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fine 
chunk.  116  pounds,  $12.  A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 


FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss.  Colo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net,  $5;  case 
of  two  cans,  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases,  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford, 
Colorado. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2.  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  worker.. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  Hat.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,   Oakland,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOMATOES  PICKED  FOR  SHIPPING, 
two  cents  a  pound  by  express.  T.  F.  Pine, 
Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FERRETS.  SINGLE.  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits.  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  18-INCH  APPLETON  EN- 
silage  cutter,  used  two  seasons.  In  good 
condition.  Price  $120.  Hinge  door  stave 
silo  16x30,  creosoted  and  painted, 'price  $200. 
Edwin  C.  Nelson.  Superior,  Neb. 


GROCERIES. 


PURE  CANE  GRANULATED  SUGAR.  $7.50 
per  100  pounds.  Other  goods  sold  at  same 
saving  compared  to  what  you  are .  paying 
now.  Write  for  our  complete  money-saving 
price  list.  The  People's  Department  Store, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Address  Wholesale 
Dept. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE 
following  described  stray,  to  wit:  One  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  550  pounds,  color 
red  with  white  face,  white  on  belly  and  tip 
of  tail;  branded  "O"  on  left  hip,  slit  in  end 
of  left  ear.  a  "V"  cut  in  under  side  of  right 
ear,  was  taken  up  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1916.  by  J.  A.  Schriner,  address  Windom, 
Kansas.  W.  E.  Rostine,  County  Clerk,, Mc- 
pherson, Kansas. 


SHEEP 


ON'E  HUNDRED  WESTERN  BREEDING 
ewes,  $5  per  head.  C.  D.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Elmdale,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton.  Kan. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore.  Seward,  Kan. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


MARRIED  MAN,  32,  NO  CHILDREN, 
good  milker,  wishes  position  on  dairy  farm. 
Reference.     E,  P.  Lochrie,  Codell,"  Kan. 


JOB  WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED 
farmer  on  stock  or  grain  farm.  Good  ref- 
erences. James  Wood,  2215  S.  61st  ave., 
Benson,  Neb. 


TWO  YOUNG  KANSAS  FARMER  READERS  BUSY  AT  THEIR  VACATION  WORK 
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HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  largo,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
lacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.   WM.  DEIERLING.  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOfRI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POLANDS 

Home  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  76436  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  Orphan  Boy  76818  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  Will  be  at  Topeka  and  Kansai  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  and  the  swine  show 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  a  young  herd. 


FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Spotted  Polands. 

The  olilest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  in  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 

'imeS    H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jamesport.  Missouri 

At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  and  having  to  buy  high 
priced  feed.  1  have  reduced  prices  m  m  Perfection 
Spotted  Polands.  Boars  ready  for  fall  service;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  and  some  brood  sows  at  sacrifice 
prices  for  quick  sale.  Free  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horlne.  Mo. 

(Just  South  of  St.  Louis)  

III  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

For   sale,    fall   boars,    price   $35;    ten  fall 

gilts  bred  to  A  Wonder  Special  and  Rood  s 
Big  Joe  2d  for  September  and  October  lit- 

rSWPLONG°-    -F'rS-  ChC^Alo,%IIstoeURI 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANBS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  8TOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  earlv  spring  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.     Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 

and  Watt's  King.  _   •  ■ 

WM.  WATT  &  SON     -     GREEN  CTTY  .  MO. 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 
100   Head,    all    immune,    big-type  Poland 
China   sows   and    gilts,    bred    for   July  and 
September   farrow.     A   few   choice  October 
boars.     Prices  reasonable. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH.  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Sheldon,  Herdsman 

LANGFORD'S     SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.   Farmer,   look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
•hip.  T.  T.  LajJsrford  &  Sons..  Jamesport,  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Syeamoro  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondals 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  «ale. 

H.  M.  HILL,  LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  ■  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

DUROC  BOARS 

Seven  August  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Gold 
Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Col.  1st.  These  are  big- 
bone,  husky  boars,  ready  for  service,  priced 
J25  and  $35.  First  check  gets  choice.  They 
are  bargains  and  will  sell  quick.  Write  today. 
J.  R.  SMITH      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

For  Sale — Ten  head  of  young  Duroc  Jer- 
sey cows,  bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  state  for  fall  farrow;  also  spring  pigs, 
both  sexes.     Price  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

BOARS  1   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS ! 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers,  the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON,  ELMDALE,  KANSAS 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Guernseys  of  the  Best  Breeding  for  Sale. 

A  few  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers,  and 
bulls  any  age,  for  foundation  stock.  Ad- 
vanced register  records  and  tuberculin  tested. 
XV.  B.  Ql  AKTON  -         ALCONA,  IOWA 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


SHEEP. 


T.  M.  Beverly  of  Texas  writes: 
"Have  600  sheep.  The  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others." 
Shropshire  rams  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  and  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
sale.  C.W. Chandler,  Kellerton.  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  witli  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     E  .D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Hogs  my  specialty.  I  breed  them.  I  buy 
them.  I  sell  them  and  show  them.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

E.  H.  MATTHEWS        -        TABOR,  IOWA 

Live    Stock    and  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer, 
experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 


E.  H,  MATTHEWS, 


J.  P.  OLIVER 

Twenty  year: 


Live  SMand  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE   JTRGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 


FRAHK  J.  ZAUN 


Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date, 
ndependence,  Missouri 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


^  Registered  Percherons.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7  Charlton,  lows 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRES — A  few  young  bulls  for  sale  of 
production  ability.  Write  us.  Prices  low. 
SAM  JONES  &  SON.  JUNEAU.  WISCONSIN 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford;  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


□ 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Ten  bred  cows  and 

ten  bred  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,100-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale.  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day. DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GREENSWARD  HAMPSHIRES — Fine  reg- 
istered boar  and  sow  pigs  at  farmers'  prices. 
GREENSWARD    FARM.    Fredonia,  Kansas. 


Breeders1  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Eramett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale.  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnet t.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


GOOD  HEN  RATION 


HENS  are  like  dairy  cows — the  more 
they  eat,  the  more  they  return 
their  owner,  provided  the  feed  is 
of  the  proper  kind.  The  following  ra- 
tion is  proving  very  satisfactory  with 
many  poultrymen : 

Wheat  bran  60  pounds,  shorts  30 
pounds,  beef  scrap  12£  pounds.  This 
mixture  is  kept  dry  in  hoppers  all  the 
time.  In  the  morning,  a  light  feed  of 
cracked  corn  is  scattered  where  the  birds 
will  have  to  scratch  for  it.  At  night,  a 
liberal  supply  of  cracked  corn  is  given. 

When  hens  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  a  bran  mash  they  do  not  take  kindly 
to  it.  The  easiest  way  to  teach  them 
to  relish  it  is  to  make  a  small  amount 
into  a  wet  mash,  gradually  feeding  it  in 
a  drier  state  until  they  will  eat  it  freely 
when  perfectly  dry. 


Line  Breeding  Requires  Care 

There  are  a  great  many  erroneous 
ideas  regarding  line  breeding.  In  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  breeder  who  has 
plenty  of  time  and  money,  line  breeding 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  fixing  desirable 
characteristics.  In  fact  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  certain  progress  can  be 
made  toward  definite  ends.  The  won- 
derful show  birds  which  are  the  delight 
of  all  poultry  lovers,  are  produced  by 
this  method.  ■  The  steady  progress  which 
has  been  made  toward  the  300-egg  hen 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  way. 

These  results  are  not  to  be  attained 
without  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Line  breeding  cannot  be  es- 
tablished without  sacrificing  both  hatch- 
ability  and  livability.  Therefore,  for  the 
person  who  is  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point, line  breeding  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. Better  introduce  some  new  blood 
at  least  every  two  vears. 


Egg  Production 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  person  who 
still  thinks  the  poultry  industry  a  small 
business  and  that  poultrymen  are  not  of 
much  account.  "What  have  they  ac- 
complished?" they  ask.  Well,  if  they 
had  never  accomplished  anything  but  in- 
crease the  egg  production  of  the  old  hen, 
it  would  be  great  in  itself.  And  that 
they  have  done  this,  no  sane  man  will 
deny.  The  egg  production  of  the  jungle 
fowl,  from  which  all  our  domestic  fowl 
have  descended,  was  only  a  dozen  or  so 
eggs  a  year.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of 
hens  that  lay  250  and  more  eggs  per 
year,  and  thousands  of  200-eggs-per-year 
hens.  And  we  have  one  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  313  eggs  per  year,  by  the 
White  Leghorn  hen,  Lady  Eglantine. 
There  is  a  saying  about  the  man  who 
makes   two   blades   of  grass   to  grow 


where  only  one  grew  before,  being  a 
benefactor  to  mankind.  How  much  more 
so  must  be  the  poultryman  that  has 
raised  egg  production  from  thirteen  eggs 
per  year  to  313.  Of  course  Ave  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  many  hens 
in  this  class,  but  the  general  average  of 
egg  production  has  been  rising  gradually 
each  year.  Twenty  years  ago  the  200- 
egg  hen  was  almost  unheard  of,  and 
her  actuality  was  considered  almost  im- 
possible, yet  t'oday  there  are  thousands 
of  such  hens. 

By  the  way,  this  Lady  Eglantine  who 
laid  313  eggs  in  365  days  must  be  a 
strict  Sabbatarian,  for  if  you  take  the 
fifty-two  Sundays  from  the  365  days  of 
the  year  you  will  find  just  313  days 
left,  so  she  laid  an  egg  on  every  work- 
day of  the  year.  Or  maybe  she  belongs 
to  a  labor  union  and  believes  in  working 
only  six  days  in  the  week.  Anyhow  her 
performance  of  an  egg  for  every  work 
day  in  the  year  is  a  fact  to  be  proud  of 
and  worthy  of  recordance. 

Lice  and  Mites  Remedy 

Where  lice  and  mites  are  allowed  to 
feed  at  will  on  the  poultry,  no  eggs  will 
appear  this  fall.  Following  are  the 
methods,  used  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  poultry  farm  to  eradicate 
these  pests : 

For  mites,  mix  one  quart  of  any  of 
the  coal  tar  stock  dips  with  three  gal- 
Ions  of  coal  oil.  Apply  this  with  a 
spray  pump  or  brush  to  all  parts  of  the 
buildings  infested. 

For  the  lice  which  always  remain  on 
the  fowl,  use  common  axle  grease.  Take 
a  piece  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb 
and  work  it  clear  into  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  vent.  Be  sure  it  reaches  the 
skin.  The  heat  of  the  body  keeps  the 
grease  in  a  semi-liquid  state  which 
seems  to  add  to  its  effectiveness. 


Sour  milk  is  a  great  growth  producer 
and  where  possible  should  be  given  in 
large  quantities  to  growing  chicks.  Per- 
sons living  near  creameries  can  often 
procure  all  of  this  product  their  birds  can 
drink.  When  it  does  not  contain  too 
great  a  quantity  of  butter  washings,  it 
has  a  feeding  value  of  25  or  30  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 


Eggs  have  been  bringing  good  prices 
all  summer  and  there  are  indications 
that  they  will  continue  to  bring  good 
prices  the  coming  year.  Cold  storage 
men  have  paid  more  for  their  eggs  this 
year  than  usual.  If  these  eggs  are  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  the  egg  market  will  have 
to  be  unusually  high.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  which  determine 
the  market. 


Precipitation  In  Kansas,  July,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Obstsrver,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


THIS  was  the  driest  July  on  record  in  Kansas.  There  were  no  rains 
in  the  state  during  the  entire  month  except  scattered  showers  and 
a  few  rather  heavy  rains  that  were  extremely  local  in  character. 
There  was  not  enough  rain  to  be  measured  over  approximately  a  tenth 
of  the  state  and  most  of  the  monthly  amounts  r«^)orted  were  less  than 
half  an  inch.  No  place  had  enough  moisture  for  its  needs  during  the 
month. 

It  was  a  fine  month  for  finishing  harvest,  threshing  and  making  hay, 
but  it  brought  disaster  to  the  corn  crop,  which  was  caught  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  its  growth,  just  as  it  was  tasseling  and  ears  beginning 
to  be  formed.  At  the  close  of  the  month  it  was  variously  reported  that 
corn  had  been  damaged  from  40  to  60  per  cent  by  the  dry  weather,  pas- 
tures were  becoming  short  and  gardens  and  truck  patches  were  dried  up 
except  where  they  had  been  irrigated. 


September  2,  1910 
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NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Adver- 
tising. O.W.Devine,  Representative 

Address   All    Communications  to 
Kansas   Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for    mistakes   occurring  thereby 


The  Royal  of  19  )6  will  have  more  entries 
of  breeding  cattle  than  any  previous  show. 
This  statement  can  be  made  now,  because 
of  advance  reports  by  secretaries,  and  the 
word  that  comes  from  many  breeders  as  to 
the  stock  they  will  ship.  Each  of  the  four 
breeds  will  have  more  entries  than  in  past 
years,  the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  breeders 
putting  up  displays  that  will  be  far  beyond 
anything  seen  in  the  past,  in  respect  to 
numbers,  exhibitors,  and  extent  of  country 
represented.  The  Angus  division  will  have 
by  far  the  largest  show  it  ever  had  at  the 
Royal.  One  breeder  has  announced  that  he 
will  send  three  carloads  of  breeding  animals. 
The  Galloways  will  be  stronger  this  year 
than  for  several  years,  an  especial  effort 
being  made  in  view  of  the  unusually  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  pure-bred  cattle 
trade.  Every  class,  it  Is  certain,  will  be 
well  filled. 


Iowa  is  the  home  of  a  number  of  excel- 
lent herds  of  Guernsey  cattle.  Among  them 
is  the  herd  owned  by  W.  B.  Quarton  of  Al- 
gona,  Iowa.  Mr.  Quarton  writes  that  his 
herd  is  making  a  fine  record  again  this 
year.  His  herd  is  noted  as  one  of  the  heavy 
producers  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  breed- 
ing for  producers.  Many  of  the  best  Guern- 
sey herds  in  the  Wesi  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from  this  herd. 


O.  J.  Duncan  has  announced  September  12 
as  the  date  of  his  big  stock  sale  to  be  held 
at  his  farm  near  Coffeyville,  Kan.  His 
offering  will  include  a  choice  lot  of  Holstein 
and  Jersey  cows,  also  registered  Poland 
China  and  Duroc  hogs. 


W.  A.  Wood  &  Son  of  Elmdale,  Kan.,  are 
among  the  Poland  China  breeders  that  have 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd  of  Polands 
that  are  the  big  high-quality  kind  and 
profitable  feeders.  They  have  succeeded  in 
raising  a  number  of  early  March  litters  this 
year  and  the  choice  lot  of  spring  boars  and 
gilts  is  a  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time. 


E.  J.  Castillo  of  Independence,  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  good  Holstein  herds  In 
this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well  this 
year.  This  herd  is  noted  for  its  heavy  pro- 
ducers' and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  heifers  from  the  best  produc- 
ing dams  in  the  herd. 

We  have  .iust  received  Volume  2  of  the 
National  Duroc  Jersey  Record.  This  volume 
contains  the  pedigrees  from  No.  183601  to 
193499  ;  the  pedigrees  of  females  from  No. 
464600  to  -t R 4 r, :i R.  and  other  information  val- 
uable to  Duroc  breeders. 


P.  J.  McCullough  &  Son  of  Princeton,  Mo., 
will  exhibit  their  fine  herd  of  Percheron 
horses  at  the  Kansas  State  Fairs  this  year. 
This  firm  showed  the  grand  champion  mare 
of  Missouri  for  two  years  in  succession  and 
carried  off  a  large  part  of  'the  Kansas 
money  last  year. 


A.  H.  Erhart  &  Son.  Ness  City.  Kan.,  will 
exhibit  a  splendid  herd  of  large  Poland 
China  hogs  at  the  Kansas  State  Fairs  this 
year.  Erhart  &  Son  are  the  owners  of  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  state.  They  were 
the  winners  of  the  grand  champion  boar 
last  year  in  Major  B.  Hadley  Jr. 


W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.  of  Ness  City.  Kan., 
will  exhibit  a  splendid  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle  at  the  Kansas  State  Fairs  this  year. 
The  herd  is  in  charge  of  Ralph  Johnson,  a 
former  Kansas  Agricultural  College  boy, 
who  is  making  a  record  as  a  fitter  and 
showman.  Bowman  &  Co.  have  been  show- 
ing on  a  limited  scale  for  the  past  few 
years  and  this  year  they  will  have  a  herd 
that  will  be  a  strong  contender  for  honors. 


H.  M.  Hill  of  Lafontaine,  Kan.,  will  ex- 
hibit his  fine  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at 
the  Kansas  State  Fairs  this  year.  Mr.  Hill 
is  one  of  Kansas*  best  boosters  for  good 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  is  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  good  herds  of  our  state. 


W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Son.  the  well  known 
Shorthorn  breeders  of  Greenwood,  Mo.,  will 
exhibit  sixteen  head  of  Shorthorns  at  the 
Kansas  State  Fairs  this  year.  This  firm 
owns  one  of  the  great  herds  of  that  breed 
and  their  show  herd  will  be  one  of  the  at- 
tractions at  the  big  fairs  this  year. 


Dan  Wilcox  of  Cameron,  Mo.,  owner  of 
the  famous  Crystal  herd  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs, 
is  demonstrating  the  value  of  pure-bred  im- 
proved Chesters  as  a  hog  for  the  farm  and 
feeder.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  breeding  O.  I. 
C.'s  for  fifteen  years  and  has  built  up  a 
herd  of  the  big  high-quality  easy-feeding 
kind  that  are  profitable  market  hoss.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  showing  at 
the  big  fairs  and  has  always  taken  a  good 
share  of  the  premiums.  He  has  decided  not 
to  hold  a  fall  sale  this  year,  although  he 
has  sixty-five  head  of  extra  good  strong 
pigs  nearly  all  sired  by  his  great  boar,  Wil- 
cox's White  Giant.  This  boar  is  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed  now  in  service.  He 
is  big  and  smooth,  has  very  heavy  bone.  Is 
an  all  around  good  individual,  and  as  a 
breeder  has  few  equals. 


George  Tredick  of  Tredico  Farm.  King- 
man, Kan.,  owns  one  of  the  Holstein  herds 
that  is  making  records.  This  is  one  of  the 
richly  bred  herds  and  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the.  best  Holstein  families.  To 
anyone  interested  in  profit  producing  cows, 
a  trip  to  Tredico  Farm  and  an  inspection 
of  this  herd  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense. 


T.  M.  Ewing  of  Independence,  Kan.,  re- 
ports his  Holsteins  making  a  good  record 
this  year.  The  cows  that  make  up  this  herd 
are  a  fine  lot  of  heavy  producers.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  Is 
the  choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
young  bulls  sired  by  Wauseona  King  Korn- 
dyke  and  out  of  80-pound  dams. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell  of  Howard,  Kan.,  is 
making  a  success  with  his  big-type  Poland 
China  hogs.  He  will  be  at  Topeka  and 
Hutchinson  fairs  with  the  great  show  boar, 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  and  a  young1  herd.  Mr. 
Caldwell's  show  herd  never  fails  to  attract 
attention. 


for  milk  and  butter  fat  production.  In  365 
days  test  this  cow  produced  28.433  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  985  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Braeburn  Holstein  Herd,  owned  by  H.  B. 
Cowles  of  Topeka,  is  one  of  the  herds  that 
is  making  a  fine  showing  again  this  year. 
From  the  founding  of  this  herd  many  years 
ago  the  breeding  has  been  for  producers. 
The  sires  used  have  been  from  the  best  pro- 
ducing families  of  the  breed  and  breeding 
Stock  from  Braeburn  Farm  is  always  in 
demand. 


W.  B.  Wallace  of  Bunceton,  Mo.,  held  one 
of  the  best  sales  of  the  summer  season  on 
August  16.  The  sale  was  well  advertised 
and  breeders  were  in  attendance  from  Iowa 
to  Texas.  Sows  bred  to  the  great  boar,  King 
Joe,  were  in  great  demand.  Thirty-three 
sows  bred  to  King  Joe  sold  for  an  average 
of  $105.75.  The  entire  offering  of  forty- 
four  head  of  sows  and  gilts  made  an  aver- 
age of  $94.75.  It  was  a  splendid  lot  of 
valuable  brood  sows  that  will  be  an  im- 
provement in  a  number  of  herds.  G.  E. 
Petty  of  Versailles.  Mo.,  topped  the  sale  at 
$280  for  No.  2  in  the  catalog,  a  Big  Orange 
sow  bred  to  King  Joe.  Fred  B.  Caldwell  of 
Howard,  Kansas,  bought  the  next  highest 
at  $250.  No.  1  in  the  catalog,  an  A  Monarch 
sow  bred  to  King  Joe. 


The  total  cash  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
October  2  to  8.  are  $7,629.  Of  this  amount 
the  Holsteins  will  receive  $1,872,  $1,200  to 
be  given  in  the  regular  premium  list  of  the 
show  and  $672  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  America.  The  Association  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  all  classes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  champion  and  grand  cham- 
pion. The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
voted  to  award  $500  in  cash  prizes  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,200  offered  bv  the  show.  This 
will  make  a  total  of  $1,700  for  this  breed. 
Two  handsome  silver  trophies  will  also  be 
awarded  by  the  club  for  the  grand  cham- 
pion bull  and  the  grand  champion  cow. 
Five  other  individual  trophies  given  by  in- 
dividuals will  be  offered  for  special  classes. 
The  breeders  of  Guernsey  cattle  who  show 
their  herds  at  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
this  year  will  receive  a  total  of  $1,500  in 
cash  and  six  special  trophies.  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  offer  $300  in  cash, 
which  will  be  distributed  in  a  few  of  the 
individual  classes  and  in  all  of  the  group 
classes.  The  club  will  also  offer  a  prize  to 
the  champion  cow  and  a  cup  to  the  premier 
breeder.  The  Brown  Swiss  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation has  added  $157  to  the  premium  list 
for  their  breed.  This  will  make  one  of  the 
best  lists  for  the  Brown  Swiss  on  the  entire 
circuit,  and  together  with  the  five  cups 
offered  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  a  larger 
showing  than  in  previous  years.  The  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association  is  offering  a  val- 
uable cup  to  be  awarded  to  the  breeders' 
young  herd.  The  regular  premium  list  of 
$1,200  will  be  offered  for  Ayrshires  by  the 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress  and  individuals  will 
give  a  number  of  cups  for  special  classes. 


A  Holstein  cow  belonging  to  E.  C.  Schroe- 
der  of  Morehead,  Minn.,  has  just  completed 
»  record  which  places  her  at  the  head  of 
the  four-year-old  class  of  cows  of  that  breed 


0  VE<RL  AND  RED 

[Continued  from  Page  Six.j 

No  riders  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Over- 
land stepped  out  from  behind  the  rock. 
"Well,  how  did  you  make  it?"  he  called. 

Winthrop  came  forward  wearily.  "No 
luck  at  all." 

"Couldn't  find  it,  eh?" 

"I  counted  every  tie  between  the  tank  and 
that  little  ditch  under  the  track.  The  en- 
tire stretch  has  been  relaid  with  new  ties." 

Overland  whistled.  Then  he  grinned. 
"You  had  a  good  healthy  walk,  anyhow," 
he  observed. 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  worry  you  much," 
said  Winthrop. 

"Nope.  Now  you're  back,  it  don't.  I 
reckon  you  done  your  dam'dest  as  the  song 
says.  Angels  can  do  no  less.  Buck  up, 
Billy.  You're  limper'n  a  second-hand  por- 
ous plaster.  Here,  take  a  shot  at  this. 
That  will  stiffen  your  knees  some.  Did 
you  meet  up  with  anybody?" 

"Not  a  soul.  I  thought  I  should  freeze 
last  night,  though.  I  didn't  imagine  the 
desert  could  get  so  cold." 

"Livin'  out  here  on  the  old  dry  spot  will 
either  kill  you  or  cure  you.  That's  one 
reason  I  let  you  go  look  for  tjjem  things. 
The  harder  you  hit  the  trail,  and  can  stand 
it,  the  quicker  you'll  get  built  up."  Then 
Overland,  realizing  that  his  companion  was 
worse  than  tired,  that  he  was  dispirited, 
became  as  wily  as  the  proverbial  serpent. 
His  method,  however,  could  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  dove's  conciliatory  cooing. 
"You  sure  are  a  bum  scout,"  he  began. 

Winthrop  flushed,  but  was  silent. 

"Bet  a  banana  you  didn't  even  leave  the 
track  and  look  for  it." 

"No,  I  didn't.  Where  could  I  have,  be- 
gun ?" 

Overland  ignored  the  question.  "I'm  hun- 
grier than  a  gorilla.  Just  send  a  wireless 
to  them  feet  of  your'n.  We  got  some  climb- 
in'   to  do  afore  dark." 

"I'd  iust  as  soon  camp  here.  Go  up  to- 
morrow," said  Winthrop. 

"So'd  I  if  it  wasn't  for  bein'  scared  some 
of  the  hills  would  mosey  off  before  I  got 
back."  And  Overland  set  a  brisk  pace  up 
the  mountain,  talking  as  he  climbed.  Win- 
throp could  do  nothing  but  listen.  He  was 
breathless. 

"Or  that  canon,"  continued  Overland. 
"She  might  not  be  there  if  we  stayed  away 
all  night.  Besides,  I'm  scared  to  leave  it 
alone  by  itself." 

"Leave  what?"  gasped  Winthrop. 

"It.  The  fjnd  I  made  while  you  was  out 
surveyin'  the  Santa  Fe.  I  was  feared  you'd 
get  nervous  prosecution  if  I  told  you  all  to 
once,  so  I_  breaks  it  easy  like." 

"What  was  it?" 

"Nothin'  but  a  tent  in  the  canon  we're 
campin'  in.  But,  Billy,  when  you  find  a 
tent  and  some  minin'  tools  and  other  signs 
of  trouble  'way  up  some  lonesome  old  slot 
in  the  hills,  you  want  to  get  ready  for  a  sur- 
prise. Mehby  it'll  be  nothin'  but  some  old 
clothes  and  bones.  Mehby  it'll  be  them  and 
somethin'  else.  T  didn't  find  the  bones, 
but  I  found  the  somethin'  else,  coarse,  and 
fair  dribblin'  thick  in  the  dirt.  It's  there 
and  rich.  Billy,  rich!" 

Overland  Red  turned  and  paused  as  Win- 
throp leaned   against  a  rock. 

"It's  the — the  real  thing?"  queried  the 
easterner. 

"The  real  thing,  pardner.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  that  for  high-brow  stuff?" 

"Meaning  that  you  stumbled  on  the  se- 
cret?" 

"If  you  want  to  say  it  that  way,  yes. 
Just  like  fallin'  into  a  sewer  and  findin'  a 
gold  watch  where  you  lit." 

"Then  it's  all  true?  We've  found  the 
gold?  You  really  believed  we  should,  and 
for  that  matter,  so  did  I.     I  can't  say  why. 

1  rather  felt  that  we  should." 

"I  guess  I'm  some  class  when  it  comes 
to  findin'  the  incubator  that  hatches  them 
little  yella  babies  with  the  eome-and-find- 
me  eyes." 

[To  he  Continued.] 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


KANSAS    BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Fifty  pure-bred  and  grade  Holsteins  for  sale,  ranging  in  age  from  three  years  to  calves. 

This  splendid  bunch  of  heifers  was  bred  in  Kansas  and  conse- 
quently acclimated  and  free  from  diseases  that  are  common  with 
eastern  dairy  cattle. 

They  are  sired  by  Willow  Meadow  King  Pontiac,  whose  twenty 
nearest  dams  have  official  records  of  25  pounds  of  butter  and  r>25 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  and  seven  of  their  dams  hold  world's 
records. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  class  of  stock,  don't  write,  but  come  and  see  them, 
for  they  will  surely  please  you. 

SIMPSON  &  BALLOU         ------         DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS 


CLYDE  GIBOD,  At  the  Farjrn. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wlrs 
or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

CHOICE    HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  (ale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thlrty-flvs 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  GLI8SMANN  -  -  STATION  B  -  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


O.  E.  Torrey 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

The  best  breeding. 

Towanda,  Kansas 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls. 

Call  and  see  them. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  "Dairy  Belt  ot  the  Northern  States,"  so 

called  in  the  past  by  various  writers,  has  van- 
ished. Holstein-Friesian  cattle  will  thrive  any- 
where, and  they  are  thriving  and  adding  to  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  all  over  the  nation,  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  Big.  hardy,  healthy,  con- 
suming enormous  quantities  of  feed  and  roughage, 
and  transmuting  it  into  large  quantities  of  milk, 
Holsteins  have  proven  to  the  world  that  they  are 
the  dairy  breed  in  all  ways  best  suited  to  serve 
man.  wherever  he  calls  his  home.  There's  big 
money  in  the  big  "Black  and  White"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y.       Box  114,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Greensward  Holsteins — Registered  Holstein 
bull  calves  at  right  prices.  A  few  registered 
heifers.     Greensward  Farm,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE—  PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 

From  extra  good  dams  and  sires.  Pedigree 
of  dams  lost.  Prices,  $40  to  $80.  One  heifer 
bred  to  fine  Holstein  bull. 

E.  ,1.  CASTILLO,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett.  Missouri 

JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE— Calf  Tattoo  28.  dropped  March  1.  1916. 
Solid  color,  large  and  vigorous.  Sire.  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  "9641.  grandson  of  Financial  King.  The  Owl's 
Lily  2d.  Ch.  Flying  Fox  and  Blue  Belle.  Dam.  Lailv 
Pomfret  221497.  granddaughter  of  Interested  TTInc'e 
with  R.  of  M.  record.  Class  A  A.,  8,072.9  pounds 
milk.  528  pounds  15  ounces  butter  one  year,  average 
per  cent  of  fat  5.57.  A  great  calf  from  a  great 
mother.  Trice  registered  and  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph. 
$60.00.  Write. 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


irseys 


Registered   Jersey   bulls   for   sale.  Flyir.g 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,   good  enough  lo 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  f«w  femali-K. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL.   SYLVIA.   KA  N  S A  S 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Ettab.  1878, 
If  interested  in  getting  the  beet  blood  of  tho 
Jersey    breed,    write   me   for   descriptive  lUt. 
Most  attract  ire  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       HOLTON,  KANSAS 


Jersey  Caws  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 


SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25. 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
individuals.     S.  S.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 

Ed.  Stegelln 

STRAIGHT  CREEK      -  KANSAS 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pletertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  In  7  davs,  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
gra-nddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  Hit 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &   SON,  MAY8VILLE,  MO. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

For   Sale  — —  A    number   of   very    fine  bull 
calves,   sired   by   Wauseona  King  Korndyks 
and  out  of  cows  that  produce  80  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.     Price  reasonable. 
T.  M.  EWINO,  INDEPENDENCE.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very   Hlgh-Grade  Holstein  Calves,  either 
sex,   three  to  six  weeks  old,   $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  choice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
23,  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  C  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

MoKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Cow 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves   out    of   A.    R  O 
cows.     Also   a   few   heifers.     Best  breeding- 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 


HOLSTEI  N  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heirers. 
\  ery  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.     J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA.  KA N SA8 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  av<  rage 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  P.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville.  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  Inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2         -         -         -         Topeka,  Kansas 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  year'y  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record:  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  K'ngman.  Kan. 

butter  bWIiolsteTns 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  S"»'*h  &  Hughes, 
Breeders.  Route  2.  Topeka.  Knn«as. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 
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KANSAS  STATE  FAIR 

BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Hutchinson,  September  16-23,  1916 

A  Great  Exposition  of  the  Resources  of  Kansas,  Arranged 

for  the  Educational  Benefit  of  the  People. 
THE  NATURAL  MEETING  PLACE  OF  THE  BREEDER 
AND  HIS  BUYER. 

It  is  the  annual  opportunity  afforded  Kansas  breeders  to  meet  and  get 
acquainted  with  Kansas  people,  and  live  stock  men  of  other  states  of  the 
Great  Southwest.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered  in  all  live  stock  departments 
and  good  barns  and  pens  are  provided.    Prizes  are  offered  on  Kansas-bred 

or  Kansas-owned  sheep  only. 

TWENTY-THREE  GREAT  STANDARDBRED  AND 
THOROUGHBRED  RACES 

Races  and  heats  will  be  interspersed  by  high  class  free  attractions  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.    Seats  may  be  reserved  in  the  grandstand. 

GREAT  AUTOMOBILE  RACES  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20  AND  23 

i 

These  races  will  be  conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  International  Motor 
Contest  Association  with  cars  specially  built  and  driven  by  the  best  dirt 
track  drivers  in  the  world. 

SUPERB  FREE  ATTRACTIONS  EVERY  AFTERNOON 
AND  EVENING 

Entertainment  is  demanded  and  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures. High  class  acrobatic  acts,  comedians,  grand  opera  singers,  Florida 
troubadour  singers,  and  concert  bands. 

HORSE  SHOW  FOUR  NIGHTS 

Classes  interspersed  with  free  acts  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
each  evening  closes  with  grand  fireworks. 

Special  trains  and  special  equipment  on  all  railroads.  Unloading  facil- 
ities right  on  the  grounds.    City  water  and  electric  light. 

THE  BIG  EVENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Something  Doing  All  the  Time 

All  good  roads  lead  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair.  Send  to  the  Secretary 
for  information  or  Prize  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  THOMPSON,  President,  A.  L.  SPONSLER,  Secretary 


HOLSTEIN  DISPERSION  SALE 

  AT  FARM  NEAR  HARTFORD,  KANSAS   

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1916 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS,  ALL  BRED  TO  A  REGISTERED  BULL 


J.  O.  STULP 


Most  of  them  will  freshen  this  fall 
and  winter.  They  are  a  well  bred 
lot  of  Holsteins.  Most  of  them  are 
pure-bred  but  cannot  be  registered. 
A  clean  lot  of  cattle  and  all  will  be 
sold. 

I  will  also  sell  bv  herd  bull,  Mech- 
thilda  Butter  Boy  No.  102044  by 
Korndyke  Butter  Boy,  a  splendid 
dairy-bred  bull.  Everything  guaran- 
teed and  has  been  tested.  If  you 
want  some  good  cows.  don"t  miss  this 
sale.  Remember  the  date  is  Thursday, 
September  14,  1916,  at  farm. 

HARTFORD,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS,  WOOD  &  CROUCH. 


0.  J.  Duncan's  Stock  Sale 

I  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  my  farm,  known  as  the  "Willow  Springs 
Stock  Farm,"  seven  miles  northwest  of  Coffeyville  and  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Independence,  on  the  Coffeyville-Independenee  Road,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 

sharp,  on 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 
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Fifty-five  head  of  high-grade  registered  Holstein  cattle,  headed  by  Segis 
Pontiac'Perfection  No.  68500. 

Twenty  head  of  high-grade  registered  Jerseys. 
Fourteen  Horses  and  Colts. 

Twenty-four  head  of  registered  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

A  few  implements  and  other  small  articles. 

TERMS. — Sums  of  $25  or  under,  cash.  On  sums  over  $25  a  credit  of 
twelve  months'  time  will  be  giveri;  purchaser  giving  bankable  note  drawing 
S  per  cent  interest  from  date.  A  discount  of  6  per  cent  for  cash  on  sums 
over  $25.    No  property  removed  ifaui  premises  until  settled  for. 

JOHN  CHILES,  Clerk  O.  J.  DUNCAN 

COL.  WILL  J.  HELLIER,  AUCTIONEER. 


Kansas  State  Fair  Association 

L.  M.  PENWELL,  President.  PHIL.  EASTMAN,  Secretary. 

TOPEKA,  SEPTEMBER  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18 

SIX  BIG  DAYS  AT  THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR.  The  gates 
stand  open  day  and  night.  The  beautiful  86-acre  fair 
ground,  all  of  the  twenty-four  permanent  buildings  and 
every  exhibit  is  open  and  free  to  everybody.  No  admission 
charged  except  races  and  shows. 

Horse  Show — Three  Concert  Bands — Automobile  Show 


Harness  Races  on  the 
fastest  track  in  the  West 
Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


Beautiful  Horse  Show 
in  brilliantly  illuminated 
arena  —  $1,000  Saddle 
Championship. 


Thrilling  Running 
Races  daily — The  Kansas 
Derby — A  Big  Card  Ev- 
ery Day. 


Mammoth  Midway — 
Thirty  Coney  Island 
Shows.  Take  a  Trip  on 
the  Whip. 


FIREMEN'S  TOURNAMENT — DEMONSTRATION  OF  FIRE  FIGHTING 

Live  Stock  Judging  and  Parades  Daily.  Butter  Fat  Contest.  Mammoth 
Stock  Show.  Ten  Acres  Machinery.  Grange  and  County  Exhibits.  Tractor 
and  Good  Roads  Demonstrations.  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland-China  Futurities. 
Model  Dairy.  College  Exhibit.  Big  Horticultural  Display.  Bee  and  Honey 
Department.    Cooking  School.    Needlework  and  Textile  Section. 

Trotting,  Pacing  and   Running  Races 

Dakota  Max  Wild  West.  Capt.  Wilson's  Trained  Animals.  Lillian  Carson 
Murray's  "Revelation."  Submarine  Exhibit.  Dixieland  Minstrels.  Midget 
City.  Nelson's  Diving  Dogs.  American  Hippodrome.  Capt.  Fred  Owtfns, 
Aeronaut.  Flea  Circus.  The  Alligator  Girl.  Congress  of  Living  Wonders. 
The  Miracle  Girl. 

$40,000  IN  PREMIUMS  PAID  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


WM.  WATT  &  SONS 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

GREEN  CITY,  MO.,  SEPTEMBER  12 

FIFTY  HEAD  BIGGEST  OF  THE  BIG,  INCLUDING 
FOUR  GREAT  HERD  BOARS 

A  sensational  fall  boar,  son  of  $1,250  King  Joe,  that  is  outstanding,  dam 
800,-pound  sow  by  Big  Orange.  She  cost  $290.  This  boar  is  claimed  by  judges  . 
to  be  the  best  individual  to  sell  this  fall.-  Watt's  King  sells.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  sons  of  Pfander's  1,090-pound  Long  King.  He  is  in  fine  shape,  a 
sure  breeder  and  good  individual.  A  five-year-old  that  sells  for  no  fault. 
Also  a  fall  boar  by  Watt's  King  and  a  yearling  by  Long  Jumbo  (the  McClar- 
non  boar)  that  arc  sure  to  make  monsters. 

TEN  HEAD  OF  OUTSTANDING  BRED  GILTS 

Bred  to  I  Am  King  of  Wonders  and  Watt's  King.  Ten  head  open  fall  gilts 
just  right  to  breed  for  winter  sale.  These  include  a  great  gilt  by  King  Joe, 
litter  mate  to  the  grand  boar  that  sells.  Neither  she  nor  the  boar  can  sell 
too  high.  Twenty-five  mammoth  spring  gilts  and  boars  by  Waffs  King  and 
I  Am  King  of  Wonders.  You  can't  go  wrong  on  any  animal  in  the  offering. 
Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON      -:-      GREEN  CITY,  MISSOURI 

COL.  HARRIMAN,  AUCTIONEER. 


EVERMAN'S  FAMOUS  BIG 
Boned  Spotted  Polands 

SALE  OCTOBER  24. 

Sixty  head  of  sows,  the  tops  of  237  head.  Orders 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  $25,  to  be  shipped  at 
once.     Write  for  catalog. 

EVERMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


ODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  EL  DORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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ARROWOOLLARS 


MARLEY  2v2  inches 
DEVON  2*4  inches 


ARROW  Collar 

styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

15  cts.  Each— 6  for  90  cts. 

CLUETT.  PEA  BODY  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers 


Established  1894. 


Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones  192. 


L.  M.  PENWELL 

Funeral  Director 


506-508-510  Quincy  Street 

Topeka,    -  Kansas 

PRIVATE  CHAPEL  AND  PARLORS,  LADY  ATTENDANTS. 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Erank  E.  and  Russell  C.  Grimes,  State  Managers 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  submit  a  "$  &  c  Illustration"  of  your  plan  providing1  for — ■ 

ALL  IN  ONE  CONTRACT  WITH  [  A  Pension  for  Retirement. 

,„„„,,  1  A  Pension  if  Totally  and  Permanently  Disabled. 

ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS  [Protection  for  My  Family  at  My  Death. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  places  me  under  no  obligations. 
NAME  

OCCUPATION  

ADDRESS  

DATE  OF  BIRTH   


WHAT  IT  IS 


&  Clothes  Line 

Ouit-Door  ■  In-Door 


A  Necessity  for  every  Housewife 

Contains!!) Feet of 'Special 'StrongBraidedjine 


The  Star  Reel  and 
Clothes  Line  is  espe- 
cially for  out  of  door 
use,  but  as  it  is  in- 
stantly put  up  or  tak- 
en down  it  can  be 
used  any  place — out- 
doors or  indoors. 

Its  75  feet  of  special 
braided  line,  round  and 
smooth,  is  very  strong.  Any 
amount  can  be  used  and  the 
line  tightened  and  locked 
with  only  one  hand — merely 
throw  the  prong  on  the 
handle  casting  into  one  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  reel. 

Furnished  complete  with 
screws  and  hooks  ready  to 
attach  wherever  desired. 

OUR  OFFER 

A  Star  Reel  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address,  FREE,  with 
a  three  years'  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $2,  or 
one  year's  subscription  at 
$1.50. 


Address  KANSASFARMER,    Topeka,  Kansas 
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IN  THIS  issue  of  Kansas  Farmer  you 
will  find  a  table  giving  a  standard  to 
be  used  in  figuring  rations  for  dairy 
cows.  Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your 
scrap  book.  There  is  no  better  standard 
to  use  than  this  one.  You  will  want  to 
refer  to  it  a  good  many  times  in  the 
months  to  come  when  your  cow  will  be 
on  winter  rations.  Remember  that  these 
nutrients  —  protein,  carbohydrates,  and 
fat,  must  be  supplied  in  the  right  propor- 
tions and  amounts  or  your  cow  cannot 
give  milk  to  her  full  capacity. 

You  should  use  green  feed  as  long  as 
possible,  for  it  will  save  grain.  Pas- 
tures have  been  so  dry  that  they  have 
supplied  very  little  feed.  We  notice  that 
some  club  members  are  feeding  green 
corn  to  their  cows.  We  would  advise 
all  to  do  so.  Give  them  cane,  feterita, 
kafir,  or  Sudan  grass  if  you  can  get  it. 
Nutrients  in  these  green  feeds  seem  to 
be  more  effective  than  those  in  dry 
feeds.  The  cows  like  the  green  feed  bet- 
ter and  will  eat  more.  You  will  always 
get  better  results  from  feeds  the  cow 
likes. 

If  you  have  a  really  good  cow,  give 
her  some  grain.  Grain  is  so  high  in  price 
that  you  may  be  tempted  to  cut  down 
the  allowance.  You  should  not  feed 
grain  heavily  without  figuring  closely  on 
what  the  ration  is  costing,  but  your  cow 
cannot  do  her  best  on  roughness  alone. 
As  you  make  the  change  from  summer 
conditions  to  those  of  winter,  you  will 
find  grain  even  more  necessary.  The 
practical  rule  to  follow  is  to  feed  all  the 
rough  feed  the  cow  will  eat.  It  should 
be  of  good  quality.  Make  the  stock 
cattle  eat  the  poor  hay  and  fodder.  See 
that  your  cow  gets  only  the  choicest  of 
the  hay  and  other  roughage.  If  you 
have  to  buy  grain,  make  your  purchase 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  price.  In  buying  protein  concen- 
trates, such  as  cottonseed  meal  or  oil 
meal,  figure  which  supplies  protein  at 
the  least  cost.  The  cheapest  feed  is  not 
always  the  best  or  most  profitable  to 
buy. 

Learn  to  use  your  pencils.  Make  it 
a  rule  to  know  to  a  cent  what  your 
grain  ration  is  costing  each  day.  If  you 
increase  the  amount  fed  and  get  an  in- 
crease in  milk,  you  should  be  able  to 
figure  whether  the  increase  in  milk  has 
been  made  at  a  profit  or  not. 

It  is  the  dairyman  who  knows- that 
makes  progress.  You  want  to  be  in  that 
class  and  the  work  of  the  dairy  club  will 
help  you  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  those 
who  grope  in  the  dark. 


Variations  in  Cream  Test 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  sells  cream  on  the  butter  fat  basis 
arises  from  variations  in  the  test.  This 
is  especially  true  if  each  can  is  tested 
separately,  and  the  best  way  for  the 
selled  to  convince  himself  that  the  tester 
is  neither  careless  nor  dishonest  is  to 
secure  a  little  outfit  for  himself.  A 
well  made,  accurate  and  satisfactory 
tester  can  now  be  bought  for  $5,  and  its 
use  will  not  only  satisfy  the  seller  that 
he  is  getting  honest  treatment  but  will 
enable  him  to  detect  the  boards  in  his 
herd.  The  general  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject is  compelling  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  to  reprint  a 
circular  for  general  distribution,  but  a 
little  discussion  of  the  principal  causes 
of  variation  in  this  briefer  form  may 
avoid  the  necer  5ity  for  so  wide  a  dis- 
tribution of  that  circular. 

Speed  of  Separator:  A  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  separator  immediately 
causes  a  change   in  the  tests   of  the 


cream,  the  higher  the  speed  the  great* 
the  amount  of  skim  milk  thrown  oui 
and  so  the  higher  the  test  of  the  creai 
secured.  Putting  it  in  another  way, 
low  speed  results  in  a  larger  quantit 
of  thinner  cream. 

'Rate  of  Inflow:  The  use  of  the  floa 
does  not  always  insure  a  uniform  floi 
of  milk  into  the  separator,  because  th 
faucet  may  not  always  be  opened  wid 
enough  and  the  flow  will  be  more  rapi 
when  the  tank  is  full  than  when  it  i 
nearly  empty.  Anything  which  make 
the  inflow  more  rapid  will  increase  th 
proportion  of  skim  milk  which  goe 
through,  the  lower  the  test  of  the  creai 
secured. 

Flushing  the  Bowl:  The  amount  c 
Mater  used  in  flushing  may  easily  h 
varied  a  pint  or  more,  and  this  withou 
any  other  cause  or  variation  may  chang 
the  test  by  two,  three  or  even  four  c 
five  per  cent. 

Variations  in  the  Milk  Itself:  Th 
milk  of  an  entire  herd  may  rise  or  fa 
in  its  test  from  day  to  day  because  c 
excitement  or  change  in  the  weather.  ] 
the  milk  of  a  herd  whose  average  tes 
is  4  per  cent  is  ordinarily  so  separate 
that  the  cream  tests  40  per  cent,  th 
test  will  suddenly  rise  to  42.5  per  ceil 
if  the  milk  of  the  herd  is  suddenl 
raised  to  4.25  per  cent  without  an 
Change  in  method  of  separating. 

Cream  Screw:  The  test  is.  of  coursi 
readily  controlled  by  means  of  the  creai 
screw,  but  as  it  is  seldom  changed  i 
this  way,  on  the  average  farm,  thei 
should  be  no  trouble  because  of  variatio 
from  this  source. 

Feed  of  the  Cow:  Variations  i 
cream  tests  are  practically  never  cause 
by  changes  in  the  feed  of  the  cow,  a 
every  well  informed  cream  seller  is  no* 
aware. 

Mistakes  and  Dishonesty:  Mistake 
are  most  likely  to  result  from  careless 
ness  in  taking  samples,  as  they  must  b 
very  carefully  and  skillfully  taken  i 
they  are  to  tell  the  truth  and  result  i 
a  fair  payment,  but  actual  dishonesty  i 
probably  much  rarer  than  many  seller 
believe.  A  clever  thief  would  manipr 
late  the  reported  test  in  such  a  way  a 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  an  hor 
est  report  sometimes  brings  up  in  th 
mind  of  the  man  who  does  not  conside 
all  the  possible  hidden  causes  of  varia 
tion. — C.  H.  Eckles. 


Dairy  Club  Closed 

The  dairy  club  has  closed  for  thi 
year  and  every  contestant  is  now  milk 
ing  and  keeping  records,  or  will  be  in 
short  time.  We  are  sorry  so  many  wer 
prevented  from  becoming  members  be 
cause  unable  to  get  cows  that  freshene 
at  the  right  time. 

A  few  started  their  records  Septembe 
1  with  dry  cows,  the  cows  of  course  be 
ing  due  to  freshen  in  a  few  weeks.  Thos 
who  started  in  the  spring  will  soon  com 
plete  the  first  half  of  the  year's  work 
We  know  it  has  been  pleasant  am 
profitable  so  far,  and  we  are  sure  th'; 
will  do  even  bettfj  during  the  remain 
der  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  club  mem 
bers  will  have  their  cows  paid  for  bj 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  a  lesson  ii 
the  profitableness  of  dairying. 

Now  that  the  last  contestant  is  start  a 
in  the  race,  the  interest  will  increase 
Some  splendid  records  are  being  mad 
and  Ave  fully  expect  the  race  for  high,  s 
honors  to  be  a  close  one. 


The  live  stock  of  the  man  who  beg  n: 
now  to  make  sure  of  feed  will  fare  betie 
than  that  of  the  man  who  waits  unti 
what  feed  he  has  is  exhausted. 
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FARM  MACHINERY  TO  COST  MORE. 

Manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  have 
been  compelled  to  raise  prices,  and  from 
the  present  indications  these  increases 
are  to  be  permanent.  Advances  in  the 
price  of  steel,  lumber,  paints  and  every 
article  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery  have  compelled  the 
manufacturer  to  advance  prices.  In 
doing  so,  the  advance  does  not  begin  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 
The  prices  of  farm  machinery  as  they 
now  stand  are  only  in  keeping  with  the 
regular  advances  that  have  taken  place 
in  clothing,  footwear  and  other  manu- 
factured articles.  Steel  may  be  said  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  every  commodity 
used  in  the  commercial  arts.  The  de- 
vastations of  war,  the  wrecking  of  rail- 
roads, bridges,  cities,  rolling  stock,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  out  and  out  waste  of 
steel  in  the  projectiles  that  are  being 
used  by  the  vast  armies  of  Europe,  and 
the  almost  incomputable  losses  of  rich 
cargoes  sunk  by  battleships  and  sub-sea 
craft,  have  so  depleted  the  available 
supply  of  steel  that  ten  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated from  reliable  sources,  will  be  re- 
quired to  place  the  production  where  it 
can  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  steel  of  the  world  comes  from  the 
-countries  that  are  at  war.  Not  only  has 
this  fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  steel 
that  the  world  produces  been  absolutely 
thrown  away  in  the  conflict,  but  think  of 
the  inestimable  tonnage  that  has  gone 
into  the  war  zone  from  the  neutral 
countries. 

Perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
production  of  steel  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  destroyed.  The  remaining  one- 
fourth  has  been  all  that  was  to  be  had  to 
satisfy  the  manufacturers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  all  other  trades  during  that 
time.  The  metals  used  for  commercial 
purposes  are  usually  available  for  re- 
melting  and  use  over  again,  but  the 
metals  used  in  war  are  forever  wasted. 
After  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the 
railroads,  the  bridges,  the  cities,  will  tax 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  entire 
world  to  supply  the  necessary  iron  and 
steel  for  the  reconstruction. 

The  foreign  countries  that  are  at  war 
already  have  agents  in  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  contracting 
for  material  and  placing  it  in  storage 
waiting  to  be  shipped  the  moment  peace 
is  declared.  The  enormous  casulties  of 
this  war  will  cause  a  scarcity  of  labor 
for  years  to  come.  This  will  increase  the 
labor  cost  to  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country,  and  viewing  the  situation  from 
all  angles,  our  best  authorities  estimate 
that  at  least  five  years  will  be  required 
to  reconstruct  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  business  enterprises  of  the 
countries  that  are  now  at  war. 

During  this  period  these  countries  will 
draw  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the 
world  for  the  necessary  steel,  lumber  and 
other  materials  to  replace  the  losses  that 
have  been  sustained. 

Therefore,  the  prices  which  the  farmer 
will  pay  for  his  farm  machinery  in  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  will  not  be  ma- 
terially lowered  from  what  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  after  the  present  advances 
are  in  full  effect.  Some  authorities  even 
assert  that  further  advances  in  the  near 
future  are  sure  to  come. 

The  American  farmer  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  machinery  than  the  farmers  of 
any  other  country.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  farm  equipment,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  good  business  policy  to 
give  machinery  the  best  of  care  in  order 
to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible. 
ft   ft  ft 

ORGANIC  MATTER  HOLDS  MOISTURE 

One  of  the  important  functions  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  to  increase 
its  water-holding  capacity.  In  a  year 
such  as  the  present,  when  the  rainfall 
has  been  unusually  short  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer,  striking  differ- 
>  ences  can  be  observed  in  the  way  crops 
have  stood  the  dry  weather.  We  have 
seen  fields  that  have  stood  the  dry  so 
much  better  than  others  as  to  attract 
attention  as  one  drives  along  the  road". 
While  there  may  be  a  number  of  condi- 
tions responsible  for  these  differences, 
we  have  found  in  a  good  many  cases  that 
the  fields  showing  the  least  damage  are 


on  farms  where  considerable  live  stock 
is  kept  and  where  organic  matter  is  con- 
tinually being  returned  to  the  soil.  We 
saw  a  silo  being  filled  in  Riley  County 
recently  with  corn  that  would  have 
husked  out  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels 
an  acre.  This  corn  grew  on  upland,  but 
it  had  been  systematically  manured  for 
a  number  of  years.  This  is  a  lesson  that 
should  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  of 
a  dry  year.  A  soil  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter  always  reuaains  in  better 
physical  condition  than  one  that  has  had 
the  organic  matter  destroyed  by  long 
years  of  grain  farming  with  never  a 
thought  to  returning  any  manure  or 
vegetation  to  it.  The  soil  full  of  organic 
matter  not  only  has  greater  capacity  for 
absorbing  water,  but  is  so  much  easier 
to  keep  in  a  mellow  condition  that  it 
does  not  lose  its  moisture  so  rapidly 
through  evaporation  during  a  long  dry 
spell. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  the  seasons  have  changed 
and  for  that  reason  crops  are  less  sure. 
We  believe  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  crops  uncertain  is  the  lack  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  This  is  most 
easily  corrected  by  practicing  diversified 
farming  and  keeping  live  stock. 

ft    ft  ft 

DIRTY  WATER  TANKS— GLANDERS 

The  watering  tank  for  the  live  stock 
should  always  be  kept  clean  and  sani- 
tary— this  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
drinking  water  for  the  family  should  be 
pure.  Neglect  in  either  case  is  danger- 
ous to  health.  In  the  following,  R.  R. 
Dykstra,  professor  of  veterinary  surgery 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  tells 
the  relation  between  a  dirty  watering 
tank  and  glanders: 

"Glanders,  a  dangerous  disease,  to  both 
human  beings  and  stock,  will  sometimes 
spread  through  a  filthy  water  tank.  To 
prevent  such  infection,  the  tank  should 
be  cleaned  out  by  carefully  scrubbing  at 
least  once  a  month,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  stock  drinking  from  it.  After 
this  is  done  it  should  be  washed  with  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  as  a  dis- 
infectant, or  whitewashed  both  inside 
and  outside.  The  advantage  of  the 
whitewash  is  that  it  will  not  impart  to 


the  water  a  disagreeable  odor  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  coal  tar. 

"The  green  material  that  is  often 
found  in  the  water  tank  is  an  alga.  It 
is  not  known  to  be  harmful  to  stock,  but 
because  of  its  filthy  appearance  and 
undesirability  it  should  be  prevented. 
By  keeping  the  water  in  the  tank  diluted 
with  copper  sulphate  the  growth  of  the 
algae  can  be  prevented.  One  part  of 
copper  sulphate  is  sufficient  for  one  mil- 
lion parts  of  water.  Tie  a  small  amount 
of  copper  sulphate  in  a  rag  and  occasion- 
ally dip  it  into  the  water  just  enough 
to  give  it  a  very  faint  bluish  copper 
color." 

ft   ft  ft 

GRADE  CROSSING  ACCIDENTS 

The  man  who  is  tempted  to  cross  the 
railroad  in  front  of  a  train,  should  re- 
member the  relative  value  of  life  and 
the  few  moments  which  may  be  saved 
in  case  he  successfully  beats  the  train. 
Few  calls  are  so  urgent  that  there  is  not 
time  to  pause  a  few  moments  when  life 
is  involved. 

Only  recently  while  riding  with 
friends,  as  we  neared  the  railroad  the 
driver1  stopped  the  car  to  wait  for  an 
approaching  train  to  pass,  and  as  we 
waited  several  impatient  drivers  went 
around  us  and  across  the  track,  al- 
though the  ruins  of  a  car  which  had 
been  wrecked  at  that  very  crossing  only 
a  week  before  still  lay  in  full  view  of 
passersby. 

If  there  were  any  way  in  which  the 
driver  could  be  assured  that  all  would 
go  well  and  the  track  would  be  cleared 
in  plenty  of  time,  it  would  be  different, 
but  such  assurance  is  impossible,  and'  no 
driver  should  take  the  risk  involved  in 
crossing  in  front  of  a  moving  train  the 
exact  speed  of  which  and  the  distance 
away  he  knows  not. 

ft    ft  ft 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  fourteen  states 
which  have  enacted  laws  against  the 
fraudulent  registration  of  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  The  other  states  are 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 


ATTEND  THE  BIG  FAIRS 

YOU  cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from  the  state  fairs. 
A  big  fair  that  is  clean,  properly  directed  and  in 
i  full  sympathy  with  the  people  can  accomplish  great 
results  in  promoting  agricultural  and  social  progress.  You 
miss  this  opportunity  for  uplift  if  you  do  not  attend. 

The  big  fair  brings  out  the  best  agricultural  products 
in  the  state  and  even  from  several  states  in  the  case  of  live 
stock.  It  serves  as  a  place  to  demonstrate  all  the  various 
forms  of  agricultural  production. 

As  an  educational  institution  and  a  place  for  recreation, 
the  big  state  fair  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  At  no  other  place 
can  you  see  and  study  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
live  stock  development.  New  ideals  will  be  established,  and 
this  means  progress.  The  animals  at  home  will  be  judged 
by  higher  standards  and  the  scrubs  and  inferior  individuals 
will  be  given  their  proper  ranking  as  a  result  of  the  study 
given  to  live  stock  such  as  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  fair. 

Manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  of  all  kinds  go  to 
great  expense  to  show  you  their  wares.  Demonstrations 
will  be  given  and  every  e....ort  possible  will  be  put  forth 
to  show  visitors  exactly  what  the  different  machines  and 
equipments  will  do. 

You  cannot  expect  to  see  everything  that  is  shown.  If 
you  go  with  that  idea,  you  will  not  benefit  as  much  as  if 
you  make  your  plans  beforehand  and  spend  your  time  in 
carefully  studying  the  exhibits  and  departments  in  which 
you  are  most  interested. 

You  have  here  in  Kansas,  fairs  conducted  on  a  high 
plane.  Public  opinion  now  insists  on  that  sort  of  a  fair. 
Ideals  have  been  greatly  raised  in  recent  years.  The  big 
fairs  as  now  managed  reflect  real  agricultural  progress. 
Why  not  get  your  share  of  the  benefits  coming  from  these 
splendid  educational  institutions  by  planning  to  spend  sev- 
eral days  in  attendance? 


ROYAL  STOCK  SHOW. 

The  American  Royal  Stock  Show  will 
be  held  in  Kansas  City  October  2-7. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Royal  this  year  will  eclipse  all  previous 
records.  Word  has  come  (to  the  man- 
agement) that  practically  all  of  the 
former  exhibitors,  the  men  who  have 
made  the  beef  cattle  displays  at  state 
fairs  and  at  previous  Royals,  will  be  rep- 
resented, and  that  a  surprise  of  the  show 
will  be  the  number  of  new  men  in  the 
industry  who  will  show  cattle. 

The  Iowa  fair  at  Des  Moines  has  re- 
vealed a  few  new  breeders,  and  the  Royal 
is  certain  to  write  many  new  names  on 
the  list  of  breeders  of  pure-bred  beef 
cattle.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the 
ranks  of  breeders;  but  in  the  past  two 
or  three  months  the  ranks  have  grown 
rapidly.  One  association  alone  has  added 
200  new  members  in  about  three  months, 
and  it  is  said  the  others  are  equally 
strong.  The  reason  for  these  men  enter- 
ing the  pure-bred  business  are  the  rea- 
sons for  expecting  the  Royal  to  break  a 
few  records  this  year.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons in  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
pure-bred  animals,  not  only  from  pure- 
bred cattle  breeders,  but  from  the  men 
who  raise  grades,  and  from  the  ranges. 
Prices  are  rising  with  indications  that 
such  rise  has  only  begun.  The  poorest 
of  the  registered  pure-breds  are  selling 
for  more  than  the  best  of  the  grades  now 
— and  every  animal  that  can  possibly  be 
used  for  producing  more  stock  eligible 
to  registry  is  being  conscientiously  used 
for  that  purpose. 

With  such  a  widespread  and  tremen- 
dous interest  in  pure-bred  breeding  stock, 
the  Royal  will  be  the  Mecca  of  thousand* 
of  prospective  purchasers.  For  many 
years  the  Royal  has  been  looked  on  as 
the  clearing  house  of  the  fall  shows,  to 
which  the  prize  winners  of  the  various 
state  and  interstate  fairs  are  brought  for 
the  national  competition.  The  increas- 
ing value  of  pure-bred  stock  has  aroused 
the  breeders  and  the  prospective  breed- 
ers, to  the  necessity  of  getting  the  broad- 
est outlook  possible  on  the  business. 
They  will  come  to  the  Royal  to  see  the 
Herefords,  Shorthorns,  Angus  and  Gallo- 
ways from  all  the  herds  of  the  various 
districts,  and  to  discover  which  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  representatives  of  the 
breeds. 

The  carload  exhibits,  which  will  be 
shown  at  the  stock  yards,  will  demon- 
strate another  reason  for  the  interest  in 
pure-bred  cattle — the  surprising  increase 
in  value  of  grade  and  range  stock  due  to 
the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  regis- 
tered animals,  and  of  high-grade  bulls. 
These  classes  will  provide  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  feeders  who  will  be 
present  to  buy  at  the  auctions. 

ft    ft  ft 

HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  TO  MEET. 

The  directors  of  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  Kansas,  who  met  recently, 
decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Manhattan  October  7. 
This  organization  is  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign of  education  along  dairy  lines,  and 
Manhattan  has  been  selected  for  the  next 
meeting  because  of  the  many  advantages 
offered.  Some  extra  fine  cows  will  be 
available  for  demonstration  purposes. 
The  location  is  central  enough  so  that  it 
can  be  reached  without  a  great  deal  of 
expense  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
good  speakers  on  the  program. 

The  directors  earnestly  request  that 
you  send  them  the  names  of  Holstein 
breeders  in  your  community,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  in  communication 
with  them  and  give  them  to  the  Man- 
hattan meeting,  and  if  possible,  get  them 
to  become  members  of  the  association. 
They  also  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  any 
subject  you  would  like  to  have  discussed 
at  the  Manhattan  meeting. 

ft    ft  ft 
KEY  WEST  GRANGE  AT  LEBO. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Key  West 
Grange,  held  August  30  and  31,  at  the 
park  four  miles  east  of  Lebo,  was  a  suc- 
cess, not  only,  in  attendance  but  in  size 
and  quality  of  the  display.  It  takes  grit 
to  plan  and  finance  such  an  affair  in  a 
fall  like  the  present  one. 

There  were  over  twenty  exhibits  of 
corn — all  of  this  year's  growing. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 

Important  Factors  in  Ed  ucati on  at  and  Social  D  evelopment 


IN  a  state  like  Kansas,  where  agricul- 
ture is  the  overshadowing  industry, 
the  agricultural  fair,  both  big  and 
little,  should  find  its  greatest  field  of 
usefulness. 

The  fair  idea  is  growing  in  Kansas, 
and  as  it  develops  it  should  be  encour- 
aged along  right  lines.  Of  the  105  coun- 
ties of  Kansas  more  than  one-half  have 
fairs,  more  or  less  pretentious,  and  from 
the  interest  manifested  in  these  and  in 
innumerable  smaller  expositions,  as 
grange  fairs,  and  culminating  in  the 
larger  shows,  it  appears  that  the  people 
of  Kansas  are  coming  to  somewhat  more 
nearly  appreciate  the  value  of  these  in- 
stitutions at  their  true  worth.  While  it 
would  he  amiss  to  state  that  communi- 
ties that  do  not  hold  fairs  are  not  pro- 
gressive, it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
every  community  holding  a  fair  is  pro- 
gressive. The  institution  itself  is  one 
evidence  of  that,  and — a  token  of  better 
things.  The  fair  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
desire  for  betterment,  for  improvement, 
knowledge  and  social  advancement. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  one  thing  calcu- 
lated to  fire  community  life  or  enthuse 
community  spirit  more  than  a  well  ap- 
pointed and  well  managed  fair.  I  feel 
confident  that  every  county  in  the  east- 
ern two-thirds  of  Kansas  that  does  not 
now  have  a  fair  would  find  such  an 
institution  one  of  the  very  best  invest- 
ments it  could  make.  This  might  apply 
also  to  quite  a  number  of  the  counties 
farther  west,  but  in  some  portions  of 
the  state  a  combination  of  counties  into 
a  district  fair  would  probably  be  pre- 
ferable. 

While  we  are  making  progress  along 
fair  lines,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  local  annual  expositions  of  ag- 
ricultural products  and  live  stock,  not 
only  to  improving  those  already  in  ex- 
istence and  establishing  them  securely 
as  permanent  institutions,  but  to  the 
creation  of  new  ones.  The  board  of  ag- 
riculture is  rooted  in  the  agricultural 
fair  associations  of  Kansas,  and  it  is 
vitally  interested  in  their  growth  and 
welfare.  Moreover,  the  board  stands 
ready  at  all  times  to  render  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  such  institutions  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  co-operate 
in  their  upbuilding. 

There  is  need  of  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  show  the  value  of  fairs.  When  that 
is  done  properly,  the  fairs  will  be  organ- 
ized and  supported,  and  those  already  in 
existence  strengthened.  The  inception  of 
strong  fairs  has  been  traced  to  individ- 
uals who  had  pride  in  their  products. 
For  example,  one  man  grows  corn  supe- 
rior to  the  average.  He  boasts  of  it  and 
places  it  on  exhibition  in  some  public 
place.  A  neighbor  sees  it  and  declares 
he  has  better  than  that  at  home.  When 
brought  forward  it  is  found  inferior. 
Then  the  seed  of  discontent  is  sowed. 
He   determines   to   produce  something 
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equally  as  good  as  if  not  better  than 
the  specimen  displayed.  He  begins  with 
seed  selection.  He  seeks  the  best  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  and  follows  practices 
most  likely  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. This  awakened  interest  is  trace- 
able to  the  comparison  of  his  product 
with  that  of  another.  It  was  the  needed 
incentive  to  do  better. 

Competition  is  a  great  thing  among 
farmers.  Here  is  the  real  value  of  a 
county  fair.  Competition  makes  the 
owner  of  an  inferior  product  or  animal 
dissatisfied  with  it.  The  next  step  is 
to  strive  for  something  better.  The  man 
who  .  wins  must  continue  to  exert  him- 
self, for  others  are  pressing  forward  to- 
ward the  same  goal.  It  spells  progress 
and  prosperity  to  any  agricultural  com- 
munity where  friendly  rivalry  exists,  to 
excel  in  producing  better  crops  and  su- 
perior live  stock.  In  this  the  fair  is  a 
mighty  stimulus.  Where  a  few  persons 
will  compare  their  products  in  any  com- 
munity, the  interest  is  likely  to  grow 
and  develop  and  crystalize  into  a  fair, 
and  thus  the  enterprise  of  the  few  re- 
sults in  an  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  the  value 
of  agricultural  fairs,  since  they  have 
been  so  closely  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural interests  in  the  United  States. 
Their  worth  is  apparent  wherever  such 
associations  flourish,  and  Kansas  should 
be  among  the  foremost  in  such  enter- 


prises as  she  is  in  others  which  stand 
for  betterment.  That  our  people  are 
favorable  to  using  public  money  to  such 
ends  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  county 
agricultural  societies  are  each  year  as- 
sisted with  funds  from  the  county  treas- 
uries. There  are,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, many  well-organized  and  suc- 
cessful county  societies  that  hold  yearly 
fairs  in  Kansas.  The  law  allows  those 
fulfilling  certain  legal  requirements,  so 
much  annually,  ranging  from  $300  to 
$1,500,  according  to  population,  pro- 
vided the  fair  association  has  been  in 
actual  operation  and  has  held  a  fair  for 
two  years.  This  suggests  the  spirit  that 
prevails  among  Kansans  in  relation  to 
industrial  expositions.  A  fair  must  serve 
a  public  purpose  and  cannot  be  a  profit- 
making  institution  to  anyone  connected 
with  its  management.  The  money  taken 
in  is  paid  out  again  in  expenses,  enter- 
tainment and  premiums,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  money  goes  right 
back  to  the  people  of  the  county. 

While  fairs  have  always  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development,  the  modern  fair  is 
quite  a  different  institution  than  its 
prototype  of  years  ago.  As  regarded 
today,  agricultural  fairs  are  a  part  of 
the  educational  system,  and  an  impor- 
tant part.  There  is  nothing  that  wholly 
takes  their  place.  The  lesson  learned 
through  observation  —  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously —  is  as  valuable  as  the  one 
gained  by  other  and  more  expensive  pro- 


cesses. Fairs  have  a  real  value  as  edu- 
cators, in  spreading  new  ideas,  making 
known  diversity  of  products,  promoting 
better  methods  of  farming,  exhibiting 
the  most  highly  perfected  specimens  and 
new  types  of  live  stock,  displaying  the 
grain  and  fruit  of  greatest  excellence, 
introducing  labor-saving  devices  and 
modern  machinery,  promoting  their  use, 
and  in  demonstrating  the  progress  and 
results  of  crop  breeding.  By  assembling 
the  best  in  all  lines  of  study,  for  experi; 
mentation  and  comparison,  higher  ideals 
would  be  conceived,  advanced  standards 
set  up  and  loftier  aims  stimulated.  Here 
farmers  and  artisans  could  come  to  know 
how  the  most  successful  reached  success, 
and  breeders  would  see  the  defects  of 
their  own  animals,  the  superiority  of 
others,  learn  the  ways  of  betterment 
and  all  be  a  part  in  a  wholesome  rivalrj 
tending  to  elevate  the  general  plane  of 
their  business.  Such  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions have  for  a  century  been  contem- 
poraneous with  the  most  enlightened 
husbandry  and  they  are  closely  related 
to  community  welfare. 

The  movement  for  more  and  better 
fairs  in  Kansas  deserves  to  win.  In 
order  to  succeed,  a  fair  must  be  clean, 
orderly,  attractive  and  reasonably  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  A  premium  list 
of  cash  prizes  worth  competing  for  is  a 
mighty  stimulus.  A  certain  standard  of 
excellence  should  be  demanded. 

It  requires  money,  hard  work  and  in- 
telligent effort  to  build  a  fair,  but  it  is 
worth  all  and  more  if  built  along  right 
lines.  One  who  has  kept  close  tab  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  agricul- 
tural fairs  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
"there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
townsmen  who  would  gladly  subscribe 
according  to  their  tax  receipts  to  make 
a  county  fair  ground  a  beautiful  and 
comfortable  place  and  a  real  exposition 
of  superior  things,  where  the  people  of 
the  whole  county  may  meet  once  a  year 
to  enjoy  themselves  as  well  as  to  learn. 
Farm  products  are  the  physical  founda- 
tion of  successful  fairs,  but  the  work  of 
building  the  superstructure  must  be  in 
creative  and  administrative  hands.  The 
right  men  are  factors  in  the  right  kind 
of  county  fair,  and  community  spirit 
and  pride  are  also  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  this  educational  agency." 

It  would  be  a  great  asset  if  Kansas 
had  a  complete  and  well  organized  sys- 
tem of  modern  fairs,  divided  into  natural 
circuits,  and  extending  throughout  the 
state.  This  is  something  worth  striving 
for.  Let's  drive  home  the  real  value  o> 
fairs  to  every  community  and  earnestly 
advocate  more  and  better  institutions  of 
that  character  until  we  get  them.  They 
should  be  liberally  supported  by  public 
funds  as  a  component  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  become  increasingly 
important  factors  in  upbuilding  our  state 
and  in  producing  a  still  better  citizenship. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items  From  Other  Departments 


IN  OUR  issue  of  August  26  we  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  a  reader  relative 
to  planting  early  corn.  This  is  an 
idea  we  have  always  advocated.  There 
are  varieties  that  mature  early  enough 
to  be  almost  sure  to  produce  some  grain 
even  in  d/y  yeais.  Of  course  these 
varieties  tend  to  lengthen  the  growing 
period  and  new  seed  must  be  obtained 
occasional!}'  from  the  north  or  prefer- 
ably from  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
By  making  a  special  effort  a  strain  of 
corn  can  be  grown  that  will  mature  in 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  the 
commonly  grown  varieties.  These  small 
early  varieties  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  planting,  but  there 
'is  enough  uncertainty  connected  with 
glowing  corn  in  Kansas  to  justify  the 
putting  in  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
eome  early  variety. 

t.  Since  this  article  referred  to  appeared 
we  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
readers  interested  in  early  varieties. 
They  ask  that  we  give  them  the  names 
of  parties  having  such  varieties  in  order 
that  they  may  secure  some  seed  for  next 
year's  planting. 

I  There  is  unquestionably  a  demand  for 
seed  of  these  small  early  maturing  varie- 
ties and  farmers  who  have  raised  such 
corn  this  year  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  go  into  their  fields  and  pick  a 
good  supply  of  seed.  There  will  be  sale 
for  it  at  a  good  price.  Following  a 
season  such  as  the  present  one  a  great 
many  will  want  to  play  safe  another 
year  and  put  out  a  field  of  corn  that 
will  mature  some  grain  by  the  fore  part 
of  July. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle 

F^C.  M.,  Barton  County,  writes  as 
follows : 

I  "I  have  a  small  herd  of  cattle — thir- 
teen two-year-old  heifers.  Five  have 
lost  their  calves.  The  calves  seem  to 
come  a  month  or  six  weeks  too  early. 
Four  have  calves  and  the  other  four  are 
to  come  in  soon.  The  loss  is  such  a 
high  percentage  that  I  fear  perhaps  con- 
tagious abortion  may  be  in  the  herd. 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  re- 
garding the  disease,  its  symptoms  and 
treatment,  will  be  much  appreciated." 

This  is  a  serious  disease  and  one  con- 
cerning  which  every  man  handling  cattle 
should  be  fully  informed. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Dykstra  of  the  agricultural 
college  writes  as  follows  regarding  this 
particular  case : 

"I  am  satisfied  that  your  cattle  are 
affected  with  contagious  abortion.  This 
disease  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in 
Kansas,  but  is  frequently  not  recognized, 
the  owner  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  the  disease  is  of  a  non-contagious 
variety,  or  that  it  is  caused  by  certain 
feeds.  These  impressions  are  erroneous, 
as  it  has  been  well  demonstrated  that 
practically  all  forms  of  abortion  in  which 
several  animals  in  one  herd  abort  at  or 
near  the  same  time  are  due  to  a  germ, 
and,  therefore,  the  disease  is  a  contagious 
one.  The  disease  may  be  spread  from 
animal  to  animal  by  the  bull,  or  cattle 
may  contract  the  disease  simply  by 
coming  in  contact  with  aborted  calves  or 
their  coverings,  or  the  places  that  had 
been  occupied  by  such  aborted  calves. 

"A  peculiarity  about  contagious  abor- 
tion is  that  it  is  seldom  that  an  animal 
aborts  oftener  than  twice — sometimes 
three  times.  After  this  they  no  longer 
'  abort  themselves,  but  are  still  capable 
of  transmitting  the  disease  to  animals 
,  which  have  not  previously  aborted. 
Serious  loss  also  results  from  the  fact 
that  animals  harboring  this  disease  after 
•one  or  two  abortions  are  frequently 
sterile,  meaning  that  they  cannot  be  got- 
ten with  calf. 

"Our  knowledge  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  this  ailment  is  at  the  present 
time  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  For 
a  long  time  the  carbolic  acid  treatment 
(  was  used  and  is  still  believed  in  by  some 
1  stockmen.  It  does  not  have  the  endorse- 
]  ment  of  veterinary  scientists,  but  we  are 
y  enclosing  herewith  a  small  circular  de- 
i  scribing  that  treatment  in  detail,  and 
you  can  try  it  out  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 
I  "A  new  and  later  form  of  treatment 
i  originated  by  the  Vermont  Experiment 
ij  Station  is  known  as  methylene  blue. 
I  treatment,  but  it  has  not  received  the 
'  Unqualified  endorsement  of  veterinari- 
ans, and  as  many  failures  are  reported 
./against  it  as  the  carbolic  acid  treatment. 
I  "In  the  last  few  years  the  attempt  has 
'been  made  to  prevent  the  disease  by  vac- 
cinating the  animals.  In  England  this 
{.treatment  has  been  quite  successful.  It 
[Consists  in  introducing  a  living  germ  of 
\\  contagious  abortion  into  the  non-preg- 
■  nant  cows.  then  waiting  for  two  or  three 
months  after  which  the  animals  are  bred. 
In  this  way  they  will  carry  the  calf  full 


term.  The  objection  to  this  form  of 
treatment  is  that  the  living  germ  is  in- 
troduced into  a  herd,  and  so  contagious 
abortion  is  constantly  present  and  the 
owner  is  running  a  great  risk  every  time 
he  introduces  new  animals  into  a  herd, 
and  the  disease  may  be  spread  to  neigh- 
boring herds.  On  this  account  American 
investigators  have  attempted  to  produce 
immunity  by  the  use  of  dead  germs, 
usually  spoken  of  as  'bacterins'  or  'abor- 
tins,'  but  these  latter  agents  have  not 
given  the  degree  of  success  that  they 
looked  for,  and,  therefore,  their  use  is 
frequently  followed  by  disappointing 
results. 

"From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that 
the  treatment  of  contagious  abortion  is 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Appar- 
ently the  only  thing  that  we  can  offer 
at  the  present  time  which  has  a  rational 
scientific  basis  is  the  cleaning  up  method. 
This  consists  in  separating  the  diseased 
from  the  healthy  animals,  having  a  sep- 
arate bull  for  each  herd,  and  if  possible, 
a  separate  attendant.  Bulls  should  be 
disinfected  after  every  service  by  wash- 
ing out  the  sheath  with  some  hike  warm 
1  per  cent  watery  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Cattle  when  they  abort  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  having  the 
genitals  washed  out  once  daily  until  all 
discharges  cease.  The  aborted  young  and 
the  membranes  should  be  burned  or  cov- 
ered with  quicklime  and  buried.  All 
places  that  have  been  contaminated  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased  tis- 
sues should  also  be  disinfected.  All 
barns,  feed  lots,  etc.,  must  be  disinfected 
by  whitewashing,  adding  about  5  per 
cent  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  white- 
wash. All  this  disinfecting  must  Be  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible  and 
must  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  or 
until  the  disease  disappears. 

The  objection  to  this  form  of  treat- 
ment is  that  where  there  are  many  cat- 
tle in  a  herd  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  carry  it  out.  However,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  adopt  it  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  using  one  of  the 
forms  of  treatment  recommended  in  pre- 
vious paragraphs." 


ent  states  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  new  law  well  enough  to  know 
whether  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  or  not. 
He  has  realized  for  a  long  time  that 
farmers  were  in  need  of  some  sort  of 
assistance  along  the  line  of  better  credit 
facilities. 

One  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  rural  credit  act  is  that  based  upon 
the  formation  of  local  units  composed 
of  ten  or  more  farmer  borrowers.  The. 
law  says  these  loan  associations  "may 
be  organized  by  persons  desiring  to  bor- 
low  money  on  farm  mortgage  security 
under  the  terms  of  the  act." 

The  federal  land  banks  will  have  to 
first  be  located.  They  probably  will 
furnish  a  blank  form  to  a  group  of 
farmers  who  wish  to  organize  a  loan  as- 
sociation. Each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion must  subscribe  for  stock  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  loan  he  desires.  An  ap- 
plication for  a  charter  is  made  to  the 
federal  land  bank  of  the  district  and  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  subscription 
for  the  necessary  amount  of  stock. 
After  the  local  association  has  received 
its  charter  it  is  authorized  to  receive 
from  the  bank  the  sums  to  be  loaned  its 
members..  The  members  of  the  local  con- 
trol its  affairs,  each  member  having  one 
vote  for  each  $o  share,  but  none  are 
allowed  more  than  twenty  votes. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  salaries  or 
fees  will  be  paid  to  any  of  the  officers 
of  a  local  except  the  secretary -treasurer. 
Upon  the  carefulness  of  this  official  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  degree  the  suc- 
cess of  the  association,  and  he  should  be 
paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  his  services. 

It  will  be  easy  to  form  a  local  associa- 
tion when  you  know  how  and  as  soon  as 
the  district  banks  are  located  the  details 
will  be  readily  available.  It  will  then 
be  simply  a  matter  of  selecting  safe  and 
able  men  and  women  for  the  directors 
and  officers. 


Local  Credit  Unions 

J.  0.  G.,  Colorado,  writes  to  ask  for 
more  information  about  the  organization 
of  local  credit  unions.    This  correspond- 


Blackleg  Questions 

A.  C,  of  Texas,  writes  as  follows : 
"I  have  had  blackleg  among  my  calves 
this  spring  and  summer.  I  used  a  stand- 
ard commercial  vaccine  and  three  days 
after  vaccination  lost  two.  Had  they 
contracted  the  disease  before  I  vaccinated 
or  did  the  vaccine  kill  them?  In  about 
five  weeks  the  calves  began  dying  again 
and  I  vaccinated  with  the  same  brand  of 
vaccine.    I  bought  some  cows  and  calves 
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and  had  them  vaccinated  three  weeks 
before  I  received  them.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  they  were  received  a  calf  died 
of  blackleg.  Did  this  calf  have  the  dis- 
ease when  received  or  could  it  have  con- 
tracted it  and  died  in  three  days?  How 
do  the  commercial  vaccines  compare  with 
the  government  vaccine?" 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  puzzling 
points  in  connection  with  vaccination 
for  blackleg.  The  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  has  been  specializing  on  these 
problems  for  several  years  and  new- 
methods  of  handling  blackleg  have  been 
worked  out  that  are  very  much  superior 
to  the  old. 

We  asked  Dr.  O.  M".  Franklin,  who 
has  done  much  of  this  work,  to  reply  to 
the  above  inquiries. 

"Your  complaint  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular commercial  vaccine  is  typical  of 
many  we  have  received,  especially  from 
the  larger  stockmen  who  vaccinate  sev- 
eral hundred  head  yearly.  This  vaccine 
and  most  of  the  others  seem  to  give  fair 
results  under  some  conditions,  especially 
in  small  bunches  and  in  localities  where 
blackleg  is  not  very  severe.  On  the  other 
hand  none  of  the  vaccines  seem  to  give 
satisfactory  results  on  the  large  ranges 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This  is  gen- 
erally true  with  few  exceptions. 

"The  vaccine  that  seems  to  give  the 
best  results  considering  its  wide  use  i3 
the  government  vaccine  or  the  state  vac- 
cine. Even  these  vaccines,  however,  do 
not  give  universal  satisfaction  and  there 
are  not  a  few  complaints  received  from 
losses  at  the  time  of  vaccination  and 
even  later  on,  and  the  general  results  are 
not  nearly  so  favorable  as  would  appear 
from  various  statistics  and  advertising 
matter. 

"From  tests  carried  out  at  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  and  our  observations 
during  the  past  few  years  of  the  various 
domestic  and  some  of  the  foreign  vac- 
cines, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  efficient  and  safe  vaccine  that 
will  give  the  desired  protection  is  hardly 
possible  as  long  as  the  present  methods 
in  vaccine  production  are  followed.  The 
fundamental  fault  with  the  present  vac- 
cines are  that  the  perfectly  safe  vac- 
cine is  generally  too  weak  to  be  of  value 
while  the  fairly  efficient  vaccine  is  apt 
to  be  dangerous  and  cause  losses  at  the 
time  of  vaccination  under  conditions  not 
possible  to  control. 

"We  have  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  u.se  entirely  new  methods  in  immun- 
izing calves  successfully  against  black- 
leg. In  cases  similar  to  yours  the  only 
real  satisfactory  treatment  would  have 
been  the  'blackleg  serum,'  such  as  we  are 
now  making.  We  find  that  even  several 
vaccinations  with  a  very  strong  vaccine 
frequently  fails  to  stop  the  disease  in 
already  infected  herds,  while  the  serum 
has  proven  absolutely  efficient  in  regu- 
larly controlling  blackleg  outbreaks. 

"I  think  the  calves  you  brought  on 
your  place  might  easily  have  picked  up 
the  infection  in  three  days  and  died  from 
the  same,  as  they  were  not  protected  by 
previous  vaccination.  We  have  noted 
similar  occurrences." 


Clay  Tile  for  Chicken  House 

J.  R.,  Nemaha  County,  asks  for  in- 
formation about  building  a  chicken 
house.  He  plans  to  build  a  house  12 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  long,  with  a  single 
slope  roof,  the  high  side,  to  face  the 
south.  He  wants  to  know  if  hollow  clay 
building  tile  can  be  used  for  the  walls. 

This  material  is  ideal  for  the  walls  of 
a  poultry  house.  It  is  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  By  coating  with 
cement  plaster  the  surface  of  the  walls 
will  offer  no  harbor  for  mites  or  lice 
and  can  be  easily  kept  clean. 

Before  building  such  a  poultry  house 
it  would  be  well  to  secure  from  the 
poultry  department  of  the  agricultural 
college,  plans  for  such  houses.  There  are 
many  ideas  in  poultry  house  construc- 
tion that  you  should  be  familiar  with 
before  putting  up  a  permanent  building 
such  as  that  planned. 


"Wherever  a  community  is  found  that 
is  self  satisfied,  that  complacently 
adopts  as  its  motto,  'Let  well  enough 
alone,'  and  is  not  interesting  itself  in 
further  improvement  however  far  ad- 
vanced it  may  be,  is  showing  the  first 
signs  of  decay .  and  retrogression  has 
begun." 


The  farm  is  the  basis  of  all  industry, 
but  for  many  years  this  country  has 
made  the  mistake  of  unduly  assisting 
manufacture,  commerce  and  other  activ- 
ilifs  that  center  in  the  cities,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farm. — James  J.  Hirx. 
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TREATING    SICK  HOGS 

^C^Jienever  a  Hog  is  Sick  or  Aihng,  Quarantine  at  Once — Francis  E.  Prewett 


WHENEVER  a  hog  is  sick,  ailing 
or  drooping  around,  and  doea 
not  eat  its  food  with  a  relish, 
quarantine  it  at  once. 

As  soon  as  a  hog  is  quarantined,  take 
its  temperature  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  keep  a  record  of  it.  This 
will  be  valuable  information  to  a  veter- 
inarian, if  one  has  to  be  called  later, 
and  it  will  also  enable  you,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  tell  when  a  hog  has  recov- 
ered. But  remember  that  a  sick  hog 
does  not  always  have  fever.  The  tenv 
perature  may  even  be  below  norma?. 
The  temperature  should  be  taken  by  in- 
troducing the  metallic  looking,  or  mer- 
cury end  of  the  theamometer  into  the 
rectum  and  leaving  it  there  for  five  mia- 
utes.  The  mercury  should  always  be 
shaken  below  the  normal  point,  which  is 
always  indicated  at  102.6  on  swine  ther- 
mometers. The  thermometer  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum  easier  if  it  is 
lubricated  with  vaseline,  lard  or  soap. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  temperature  be 
taken  the  second  time  when  it  is  found 
normal  or  below,  as  the  thermometer 
may  have  been  improperly  inserted  the 
first  time. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  put  a  pig  in  the 
quarantine  quarters,  even  if  it  has  a 
diarrhea,  give  it  a  dose  of  calomel,  and 
in  two  to  five  hours  give  it  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  repeat  the  castor  oil  every 
two  hours  until  you  see  the  oil  go 
through  the  bowels,  mixed  with  the 
bowel  movement. 

If  you  suspect  that  the  pig  has  worms, 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  the  case,  after 
the  castor  oil  has  worked  off  well  and 
the  pig  has  had  no  food  for  'twelve 
hours,  give  a  dose  of  santonin.  Four 
hours  after  you  have  given  the  dose  of 
santonin,  give  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  and 
repeat  the  epsom  salts  every  two  hours 
until  the  bowels  have  moved  freely.  The 
dose  of  santonin  may  be  repeated  and 
worked  off  with  epsom  salts  in  one  week, 
if  you  think  the  first  dose  did  not  get 
rid  of  all  the  worms.  Always  notice  the 
bowel  movements  and  see  if  any  worms 
passed  off  from  the  pig.  If  you  find 
worms  in  the  bowel  movements,  this  is 
a  sure  indication  that  the  pig  is  wormy 
and  it  would  be  well  to  repeat  the  dose 
of  santonin. 

Whenever  a  pig  is  put  in  quarantine, 
do  not  give  it  any  food  for  a  day  or  two, 
unless  possibly  very  thin  slop  made  from 
ground  grain,  either  warm  or  cold.  If  a 
pig  remains  ill,  or  its  temperature  keeps 
up  after  the  physic  and  fasting,  then 
give  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  for  a  few 
days.  If  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  does 
not  relieve  it  entirely,  give  carbolic  acid 
for  a  week  or  more,  as  this  will  sweeten 
the  digestive  tract. 

Always  give  a  sick  hog  all  of  the 
fresh  water  it  wants,  either  warm  or 
cool.  Give  condition  powders  right  along, 
during  the  time  the  pig  is  in  the  quar- 
antine pen.  "Give  charcoal,  made  from 
corn  cobs,  freely,  while  it  is  in  the  quar- 
antine pen.  Charcoal  has  a  tendency  to 
constipate,  following  its  administration. 
Watch  out  for  this  condition  and,  if 
necessary,  give  epsom  salts  to  overcome 
it.  Eaw  linseed  oil,  two  to  four  ounces, 
given  in  the  food  once  daily  will  over- 
come constipation  in  a  sow  just  before 
and  after  farrowing.  They  are  very 
liable  to  become  constipated  at  this  time 
and  should  be  watched  carefully. 

After  a  hog  has  been  cleaned  out  well, 
if  it  seems  to  be  suffering,  give  it  a 
dose  of  laudanum  every  two  to  four 
hours  to  relieve  the  pain,  but  stop  giving 
the  laudanum  as  soon  as  the  pig  seems 
to  be  resting  and  out  of  pain.  Do  not 
forget  that  laudanum  has  a  tendency  to 
constipate  and  you  may  have  to  give 
epsom  salts  to  overcome  it,  while  giv- 
ing laudanum,  or  after  it  has  been 
given. 

A  sow  that  is  restless  after  all  of  her 
pigs  are  born  may  be  quieted  with  a 
dose  of  laudanum.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  to  her  by  the  mouth.  A 
teaspoonful  poured  into  her  ear  will  ab- 
sorb enough  to  quiet  her,  ordinarily. 

Never  give  any  medicine  too  long  at 
the  time.  Usually  two  or  three  days  to 
a  week  is  ample. 

Never  let  a  hog  out  of  the  quarantine 
pen  until  you  are  sure  it  has  been  well 
for  several  days,  and  spray  it  well  be- 
fore it  goes  among  the  other  hogs.  Al- 
ways clean  and  spray  the  quarantine 
quarters  immediately  after  a  colvales- 
cent  hog  has  been  turned  out. 

If  your  nursing  pigs  have  scours, 
change  the  feed  the  sows  are  eating  and 
give  it  to  them  in  a  dry  form.  Give  the 
pigs  a  dose  of  calomel"  and  work  it  off 
with  castor  oil.  Clean  up  the  pens, 
troughs,  beds,  etc.,  and  spray  them  well 
once  a  day.    Spray  the  sow  and  also  the 


KEEP  a  pen  set  apart  for  quarantine  quarters.  Quarantine  all  sick 
or  ailing  hogs,  or  those  that  are  off  their  feed. 
Give  all  hogs  that  are  sick,  or  off  their  feed,  a  dose  of  calomel,  and 
be  sure  and  work  the  calomel  off  with  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil.  You  can 
repeat  the  calomel  and  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  in  two  or  three  days,  if 
the  hog  is  not  well. 

Take  the  temperature  morning  and  evening  of  all  hogs  that  are  quar- 
antined, and  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature.  Keep  a  record  of  all  medi- 
cines given  and  when  they  were  given. 

Never  give  santonin  until  a  hog's  bowels  are  cleaned  out  and  it  ha9 
fasted  for  twelve  hours.  Repeat  the  santonin  in  a  week,  if  thought  neces- 
sary. Always  give  a  sick  hog  all  of  the  fresh  water  it 'wants,  warm  or 
cool.  Keep  the  troughs,  bed  and  floors  of  the  quarantine  house  clean  and 
sprayed,  when  occupied.    Also  keep  them  well  aired  and  sunned. 

If  you  suspect  a  hog  is  not  just  right,  take  no  chances,  but  quarantine 
it.    Clean  it  out  with  calomel  and  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil,  at  once. 

Never  give  a  hog  in  the  quarantine  pen  any  food  at  all,  unless  it  is 
possibly  a  little  very  thin  slop  made  from  ground  grain,  whether  warm  or 
cold.    Keep  its  stomach  and  bowels  empty. 


pigs  daily.  Air  and  sun  the  troughs  and 
sleeping  'quarters.  It  would  also  be  a 
good  idea  to  give  the  sow  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel and  Avork  it  off  with  castor  oil  or 
epsom  salts.  If  larger  pigs  get  to  scour- 
ing, change  their  feed  to  a  lighter,  dry 
ration  and  give  the  same  medicines  as 
above  stated,  in  addition  to  cleaning  up 
and  spraying  them  and  their  quarters. 

If  several  hogs  get  sick  at  once,  quar- 
antine all  of  then*.  /Take  their  temper- 
ature every  four  hours  and  keep  a  record 
of  it.  Give  them  calomel  and  castor  oil, 
as  above  described.  Spray  all  hogs  on 
the  premises  daily,  clean  up  all  hog  quar- 
ters at  once,  burn  all  rubbish,  spray  all 
quarters,  troughs  and  feeding  floors 
daily.  Put  all  hogs  on  a  light,  sloppy 
diet.  If  one  or  more  hogs  die,  keep  them, 
but  away  from  all  other  hogs,  for  post 
mortem  examination.  This  condition 
would  be  highly  suspicious  of  cholera,  or 
some  other  epidemic,  and  you  should  call 
a  veterinarian  at  once. 

MEDICINES  NEEDED 

In  treating  hogs  you  will  need  the 
following  medicines  and  no  more,  under 
ordinary  conditions: 

Santonin — Dose  for  a  50-pound  pig, 
2*  grains. 

Calomel — Dose  for  a  50-pound  pig,  2J 
to  4  grains,  i 

Carbolic  Acid  —  Dose  for  a  50-pound 
pig,  J  to  1  drop,  repeated  three  times  a 
day.    This  should  be  well  diluted. 

Laudanum  —  For  a  50-pound  pig,  30 
drops,  and  repeat  it  every  two  to  four 
hours  until  pain  is  relieved. 

Sweet  Spirits  Niter — For  a  50-pound 
P'g)  i  teaspoonful  in  water.  Can  be  re- 
peated every  three  to  four  hours.  Do 
not  keep  it  on  hand  over  six  mpnths,  as 
it  deteriorates.  Keep  it  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  like  a  cellar. 

Turpentine — For  a-  50-pound  pig,  \ 
teaspoonful  once  a  day.  Give  in  milk 
or  soap  suds. 

Epsom  Salts — For  a  50-pound  pig, 
heaping  teaspoonful,  dissolved  in  water. 
Repeat  every  two  hours  until  the  bowels 
have  moved  freely. 

Castor  Oil — For  a  50-pound  pig,  2 
ounces  at  dose.  Repeat  every  hour  or 
two  until  the  bowels  act  freely  and  you 
can  see  the  oil  on  the  passages. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil — Two  to  four  ounces, 
once  a  day. 

I  have  given  the  usual  dose  of  these 
remedies  for  a  50-pound  pig.  For  a  100- 
pound  pig,  give  double  the  amount.  For 
a  200-pound  pig  give  three  times  the 
amount  for  a  50-pound  pig.  For  very 
young  pigs,  give  about  one-fourth  the 
amount  you  would  give  a  50-pound  pig. 

These  "medicines  can  usually  be  given 
in  a  little  ground  feed,  either  wet  or  dry, 


or  in  water.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  drenching  hogs,  or  they  will  suf- 
focate. To  hold  the  animal,  place  a 
noose  around  the  upper  jaw,  well  back 
in  the  mouth,  and  elevate  the  head. 
Wait  until  the  hog  stops  struggling. 
Pull  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth  so 
as  to  form  a  pouch  into  which  the  medi- 
cine may  be  poured  slowly.  The  medi- 
cine may  be  poured  from  a  bottle.  As 
soon  as  the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is,  it 
will  swallow. 

DISINFECTING  SOLUTIONS 

The  following  are  reliable  antiseptics 
to  use  for  dipping  and  spraying:  Com- 
pound cresol  solution,  creolin,  lysol, 
kresol. 

Compound  cresol  solution  can  be  made 
at  home,  in  the  following  way:  Dissolve 
five  pounds  of  any  good  laundry  soap 
in  a  sufficient  amount  of  warm  water. 
Add  one  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  stir  well.  To  this  amount  can  be 
added  50  gallons  of  water,  which  will 
make  a  2  per  cent  antiseptic  solution 
and  can  be  used  in  the  vacuum  spray,  or 
in  the  concrete  dipping  tank  or  concrete 
wallow. 

An  antiseptic  solution  stronger  than  2 
per  cent  can  be  used  for  spraying  sheds, 
floors,  etc.,  but  not  for  spraying  or  dip- 
ping the  animals. 

Crude  petroleum  oil,  kerosene,  or  gas 
oil,  is  very  serviceable  and  economical 
for  oilers  and  scratching  poles.  They 
can  be  made  more  antiseptic  by  adding 
one  ounce  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each 
gallon  of  the  oil,  and  shaking  them  to- 
gether. Scratching  poles  and  hog  oilers 
can  be  used  the  wThole  year,  winter  and 
summer. 

An  investment  of  twenty  dollars,  will 
keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  above' 
medicines  and  antiseptics  on  hand  for 
an  average  sized  herd  of  hogs. 

None  of  the  medicines  mentioned  in 
the  above  list,  excepting  sweet  spirits 
of  niter  and  castor  oil,  will  deteriorats 
by  age  or  exposure,  and  can  be  kept  in- 
definitely. Keep  sweet  spirits  of  niter 
and  castor  oil  in  a  cool  cellar. 

A  temperature  thermometer  for  hogs 
is  indispensable  to  a  swine  grower.  They 
cost  about  one  dollar.  They  are  called 
swine  thermometers. 

The  following  is  the  formula  of  the 
condition  powders  referred  to  in  this 
article : 

Glauber  salts,  3  parts;  sal  soda,  3 
parts;  copperas,  3  parts;  sulphur,  1 
part;  salt,  1  part.   Mix  thoroughly. 

It  is  a  preventive  of  worms  and  also 
a  laxative  and  tonic.  It  should  be  kept 
before  the  hogs  at  all  times,  but  it  must 
be  kept  under  cover  in  order  to  prevent 
waste  by  getting  wet.    If  the  hogs  will 


SELF  FEEDERS  SAVE  MUCH  LABOR  TN  FEEDING  HOGS. — THE 
ONE  HERE  SHOWN  HAS  BEEN   MOVED  TO  FIELD  OF  RAPE 


not  eat  it,  mix  it  with  ground  grain, 
either  wet  or  dry,  to  encourage  them  to 
do  so. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  valuable  antiseptic 
for  sweetening  a  pig's  stomach  and  bow- 
els. Never  give  carbolic  acid  at  the  time 
you  are  giving  calomel,  as  it  might  sali- 
vate the  pig.  Wait  until  the  calomel  is 
worked  off  well  before  giving  the  car- 
bolic acid. 

Turpentine  is  valuable  for  a  bowel  and 
stomach  antiseptic  or  sweetener.  Sweet 
spirits  of  niter  is  good  to  reduce  the 
fever.  Laudanum  is  to  relieve  pain.  Stop 
administering  it  as  soon  as  the  pain  is 
relieved.  It  constipates.  Give  epsom 
salts  after  or  during  the  time  you  are 
giving  laudanum,  if  necessary  to  move 
the  bowels. 

Hogs  that  are  quarantined  should  be 
kept  in  quarantine  until  you  are  sure 
they  are  well.  Spray  them  well  before 
turning  them  out.  Clean  the  quarantine 
quarters  and  spray  them  well  as  soon 
as  empty.  Do  not  forget  to  scald  the 
troughs  and  sun  and  air  them.  Spray- 
the  floors  and  burn  all  litter  and  bedding. 

Spray  all  hogs  and  quarters,  burn  all 
trash  and  bedding  every  time  a  ^sick  hog 
is  taken  out  of  the  herd.  Watch  out  for 
epidemic  diseases  among  the  hogs.  If 
you  suspect  a  contagious  disease,  always 
save  a  dead  hog,  or  several,  for  post 
mortem  examination. 

Hog  farmers  should  be  provided  with 
ample  concrete  feeding  floors  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  herd,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

They  can  be  washed  or  swept  with  a 
broom,  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from 
germs,  dust,  manure  and  trash.  Grain 
can  then  be  soaked  and  fed  wet,  without 
the  hogs  having  to  eat  so  much  dirt.  If 
wet  grain  is  fed  on  the  ground,  a  great 
deal  of  dirt  adheres  to  it,  and  considerable 
is  lost  in  the  dirt.  This  also  applies  to 
feeding  dry  grain.  From  a  floor  they 
have  to  pick  up  the  grain,  a  few  ker- 
nels at  a  time,  consequently  they  will 
masticate  it  better  than  where  they  eat 
it  from  a  trough,  where  they  can  pick 
up  a  whole  mouthful,  in  their  hurry  to 
get  all  they  can,  and  gulp  it  down  with- 
out masticating  it.  Ground  feed  can  be 
fed  on  a  floor  without  waste.  OneJm- 
portant  feature  in  favor  of  a  floor  is 
that  they  do  not  stir  up  a  fog  of  dust 
and  inhale  it  into  their  lungs  while  eat- 
ing. Frequently,  inhaling  dust  in  this 
way  creates  a  chronic  cough,  and  the 
feeder  it  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
hogs  have  a  constant  cough. 

Dirt  floors  in  hog  houses  and  sheds 
should  have  a  liberal  coat  of  crude  pe- 
troleum oil,  kerosene  or  gas  oil  poured 
over  them  from  time  to  time  to  kill  the 
germs  and  keep  down  dust.  It  will  also 
harden  and  bake  the  dirt  floors,  after 
a  time. 

All  hog  farms  should  be  supplied  with 
a  quarantine  lot  and  house.  It  should 
be  located  some  distance  from  the  other 
lots  and  houses.  The  fence  should  be 
about  five  to  six  feet  high,  close  boarded 
and  battened;  with  the  boards  up  and 
down.  The  house  should  face  the  south 
or  east  and  be  warm  and  comfortable, 
with  good  ventilation,  but  no  drafts.  It 
should  be  constructed  and  the  windows 
placed  so  the  sun  can  shine  into  all 
parts  of  it  a  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
noon, at -least.  The  more  sunshine  and 
the  better  ventilation,  without  drafts, 
the  more  sanitary  it  will  be.  It  should 
have  a  board  floor  in  the  house.  Th'- 
lot  may  or  may  not  have  a  cement  floor. 
There  should  be  a  crate  in  the  house  at 
all  times,  in  which  a  hog  may  be  caught 
and  held  easily,  to  be  treated  or  given 
medicine. 

A  hog  farm  should  be  provided  with  i 
concrete  dipping  tank  or  concrete  ho* 
wallow.  Either  will  answer  and  shoul  1 
be  kept  filled  in  seasonable  weather  an  1 
changed  weekly.  The  strength  of  the 
antiseptic  used  should  be  about  2  pir 
cent,  which  is  one-half  gallon  of  the 
antiseptic  to  25  gallons  of  water.  If  a 
concrete  wallow  is  used,  it  should  he 
provided  with  a  cover,  which  is  best 
made  of  boards  and  about  four  f e<  t 
above  the  wallow,  extending  one  to  two 
feet  over  the  edges  of  the  wallow,  for 
shade. 

Each  hog  raiser  should  provide  him- 
self with  a  vacuum  sprayer  of  five  gal- 
lons capacity.  It  should  have  a  strap 
attached  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  sus- 
pended over  his  shoulders,  so  he  can 
move  around  from  place  to  place  and 
spray  the  hogs,  floors,  troughs,  houses 
and  beds  of  the  hogs.  All  pigs,  pig  pens, 
fences,  etc.,  should  also  be  sprayed.  The 
strength  of  the  antiseptic  used  in  the 
sprayer  should  be  2  per  cent,  or  about 
12  to  13  ounces  of  the  antiseptic  used, 
to  five  gallons  of  water. 
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Buy  a  Beatrice  and  Save  Money 
None  Better  At  Any  Price 


BEATRICE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Strongest-Simplest-Most  Durable  -  Cleanest 
Skimmer  and  Easiest  Cleaned  Separator  Built 

The  Beatrice  gets  all  the  cream  whether  milk  is  warm  or  cold. 
Beats  the  world  skimming  cold  milk. 

The  Beatrice  turns  as  easy  as  any  separator  of  same  capacity. 

The  Beatrice  has  a  washing  device  which  makes  bowl  wash- 
ing easy  and  thorough.    This  free  with  every  machine. 

The  Beatrice  is  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
dairy. 


53A— 

1,000 

pounds 

capacity 

per 

,  $85.00 

48A— 

800 

pounds 

capacity 

per 

.  ,  75.00 

43A— 

600 

pounds 

capacity 

per 

,  .  ,  65.00 

38A— 

350 

pounds 

capacity 

per 

.  .  .  55.00 

The  Beatrice  has  a  record  of  success  in  usage  which  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  separator  ever  built.  Ask  the  man  who 
owns  one. 

Made,  sold  and  guaranteed  by 

Beatrice  Creamery  Company 

Topeka,  Kan.      Lincoln,  Neb.      Beatrice,  Neb.      Denver,  Colo. 


KANSAS  SEPARATOR  AGENTS 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co. 

H.  R.  Van  Doren,  Atwood 
Isett  &  Son,  Athol 
H.  Weiland,  Angelus 
L.  S.  Drake,  Ada 
F.  W.  Kneeland,  Admire 
Lester  Burr,  Aliceville 
F.  D.  Freeman,  Alma 
Libbv  Bros.,  Altamont 
S.  J.  Hibbs.  Alton 
Ball  &  Commons,  Altoona 
W.  A.  Weiss,  Alvin 
C.  A.  Monroe,  Americus 
Robe  Mercantile  Co.,  Amiot 
R.  G.  Haas,  Arrington 
Reichart  &  Wedel.  Augusta 
Peter  Unruh,  Aulne 
E.  O.  Palmer,  Ashland 
W.  W,  Haworth,  Argonia 
J.  W.  Harvey,  Banner 
McCarty  &  McCarty,  Bird  City 
Martin  McMahon,  Beattie 
P.  H.  Jorgensen,  Belleville 
Ed  Brian,  Bern* 
Brandt  Wanamaker,  Barnes 
Fred  H.  Homey,  Brewster 
E.  E.  &  N.  K.  Bickford,  Bartlett 
W.  C.  Jones,  Batesville 
J.  J.  Schenkel,  Bazine 
Simon  Hayes,  Beeler 
E.  G.  Hain,  Bellefont 
Ed  James  &  Sons.  Belolt 
W.  J.  Werhan  &  Son,  Bennington 
W.  F.  Havekott,  Berryton 
Humburg  Lumber  Co.,  Bison 
Bloom  Hardware  Co.,  Bloom 
C.  A.  Richolson  &  Son,  Blooming- 
ton 

B.  B.  Evans,  Bluff  City 
R.  C.  Dixon,  Bodarc 

E.  J.  Eveleigh  &  Sons,  Boyd 
J.  H.  Knopp,  Brazilton 

S.  C.  Foraker  &  Son,  Bronson 
L.  E.  Wideman,  Browndale 
J.  D.  Freed,  Buckeye 
United  Stores  Co..  Bucklin 
J.  P.  Canaday,  Bucyrus 
J.  M.  Stillman,  Bushong 
Farmers'  Store.  Barnard 
L.  E.  Wilson,  Big  Springs 

C.  A.  McNeal,  Boyle 
J.  D.  Merritt,  Burdick 
H.  T.  Hogle,  Burlingame 
J.  M.  Starkweather,  Bogue 
Collyer  Lumber  Co.,  Collyer 

F.  B.  Roots,  Campus 
C.  A.  Taylor,  Carden 

H.  W.  Kerapin,  Corning 

James  Mitchell,  Carlton 

Chas.  Hornbaker,  Castleton 

J.  H.  McNeil,  Cedar 

Sloan  Hardware  Co.,  Cedarvale 

F.  W.  Montague,  Chanute 

Hern  &  Hullett.  Cheney 

Cherokee  Hardware  Co.,  Cherokee 

J.  J.  Osborne,  Coats 

Codell  Lumber  Co..  Codell 

C.  H.  Chadwick.  Coldwater 

L.  T.  Barron,  Colony 

C.  W.  Sisson,  Critzer 

Gibson  &  Clyborne,  Council  Grove 

M.  H.  Neel,  Courtland 

Houdek  Hardware  Co.,  Cuba 

H.  H.  Hicks,  Cherryvale 

W.  E.  Wilson,  Climax 

Farmers'  Union  Supply  Co.,  Claflln 

C.  J.  Shannon,  Culver 

F.  M.  Sower  &  Co.,  Deerfield 

W.  T.  Dowling,  Delia 

F.  H.  Dahl,  Denmark 

C.  C.  Gunther.  Detroit 

Dighton  Lumber  Co.,  Dighton 

C.  L.  Knight,  Dodge  City 

John  Karls,  Dresden 

Ira  E.  Jenkins,  Devizes 

Alex  Rodgers,  Dover 

Farmers'  Union.  Downs 

E.  J.  Hufford,  Duquoin 

Frank  Brin,  Damar 

A.  J.  Scranton,  Deiphos 

W.  D.  Hale.  Dexter 

Adam  Youk,  Durham 

Chas.  Mulnix,  Dwight 

Kauten  &  Woodward,  Edmond 

Lackey  &  Swope,  Edna 

W.  C.  Chambers,  Edson 

J.  G.  Perigo,  Ellis 

Elgin  Kansas  Supply  Co.,  Elgin 

Rav  F.  Campbell,  Elk 

J.  H.  Meyer.  Elk  City 

T.  M.  Deal  Lumber  Co.,  Elkhart 

C.  A.  Ball,  Emmett 

C.  E.  Bugbee,  Emporia 

Alderson  Bros..  Erie 

Jensen  Produce  Co.,  Eureka 

W.  T.  Hines,  Easton 

Roy  D.  Wooly.  Ellinwood 

J.  D.  Sower,  Elmo 

C.  C.  Gunther,  Enterprise 

R.  M.  Michael,  Eskridge 

I.  M.  Gunzburg,  Fall  River 

Mat  T.  Bigham,  Frankfort 

C.  M.  Paugh,  Floral 
Purity  Butter  Co..  Ft.  Scott 
R.  H.  Epperson,  Freeport 
Galesburg  H'dware  Co.,  Galesburg 
Henry  Young  H'dw'e  Co.,  Gardner 
J.  C.  Wilson  Hardw'e  Co.,  Garnett 
W.  R.  White,  Geneseo 

A.  M.  Smith,  Girard 

H.  G.  Ward,  Glasco 

P.  H.  Prigmore,  Gordon 

Frank  Stine,  Grinnell 

Irwin  Getz.  Guy 

A.  B.  Cooley,  Golf  1 

E.  M.  Brandt,  Graden 

N.  R.  Miller,  Goode  (Post  Office 

Phillipsburg) 
J.  G.  Hamilton,  Goodland 
H.  B.  Reynolds.  Grainfield 
J.  Riblet,  Jr.,  Gem 
Hofman  &  Nelson,  Green 
Geo.  E.  Noland,  Greensburg 
E.  L.  Bowman.  Haddam 
R.  C.  Cassell,  Hollenberg 
G.  Amann  &  Son,  Hiawatha 
E.  T.  Jacques.  Hamlin 
Silas  Wood,  Hoxie 
R.  H.  Howard,  Halford 
Theo.  Stallborries,  Hanover 
Farmers'  Co-Op.  Ass'n,  Hanston 
Molz  Mercantile  Co.,  Hardtner 

D.  F.  Mathis,  Harlan 
Pattie  &  Turrell.  Harris 
W.  O.  Cassady,  Hartford 
McDowell  Bros.,  Haverhill 

E.  W.  Sterling,  Heizer 
Holland  Mercantile  Co.,  Holland 


W.  C.  Allison,  Horton 
F.  L.  Dobyns,  Howard 
Braucher  Hardw'e  Co.,  Humboldt 
R.  L.  Schreiver,  Halstead 
C.  N.  Bliss,  Harveyville 
A.  E.  Waterman,  Healy 
Philip  Sargent,  Hays  City 
R.  V.  Diepenbrock.  Herington 
J.  B.  Painter,  Hoyt 
F.  G.  Replogle,  Holton 
Union  Hardw'e  Co.,  Independence 
J.  E.  Burns,  Ingalls 
E.  E.  Colson,  Ionia 
John  Runkel,  Isabel 
R.  J.  Campbell,  Idana 
J.  F.  Bergen,  Inman 
W.  E.  Wilkinson.  Jetmore 
Perfect  Hardware  Co.,  Jewell  City 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Junction 
City 

E.  M.  Collins  &  Son,  Jaqua 
Roy  B.  Rees,  Jennings 
L.  J.  Hoover,  Kimeo 
Thos.  Powers,  Kensington 
W.  J.  Steele,  Kensington 
A.  Winn,  Kanorado 
Sturgis  Bros.,  Kanapolis 
Kingsdown  Hdw.  Co.,  Kingsdown 


F.  L.  Schroeder,  Kiowa 

Gray-Stag  Mercantile  Co.,  Kirwin 

Harry  Mailler,  Leona 

W.  A.  Touslee,  Levant 

Geo.  M.  Beaver  Lbr.  Co.,  Levant 

Henry  Weigand,  La  Crosse 

J.  R.  Adams,  La  Fontaine 

Kohler  Hardware  Co.,  La  Harpe 

Geo.  H.  Tate,  Lakin 

I.  M.  Liston,  Lane 

Badger  Lumber  Co.,  Latimer 

Laton  Mercantile  Co.,  Laton 

Lewis  &  Kirkham,  Lebo 

Thos.  Lee  Hardw'e  Co..  LecomptOD 

A.  U.  Groening,  Lehigh 

Sam  Cloon,  Le  Loup 

Lenora  Hardware  Co.,  Lenora 

R.  L.  Lutz,  Leoti 

Liberal  Creamery  Co.,  Liberal 

C.  P.  Schaffer,  Liebenthal 

M.  L.  Morford,  Logan 

Ray  Malcolm,  Longford 

J.  G.  Melchrest.  Lorraine 

J.  B.  Mack  &  Co.,  Luray 

C.  H.  Avery,  Lyons 

R.  R.  Weaver,  Leon 

F.  S.  Hohman.  Leonardville 

A.  A.  Ashton,  Lincoln 


J.  C.  Adams  &  Son,  Lyndon 
W.  G.  Emrick  &  Co.,  Mahaska 
Harris  &  Harris,  Muscotah 
L.  Burk  &  Son,  Monument 
R.  W.  Stafford,  Mankato 
Thompson  Bros.,  Marysville 
J.  W.  Christensen.  Menlo 
Isaac  White,  Morland 
Gill  &  Thaxton,  McAllaster 
M.  E.  Simpson,  Manchester 
Peter  Kreutzer,  Marienthal 
H.  M.  Corder,  Midland 
Louis  Deines,  Milberger 
D.  H.  Decker,  Milo 
A.  D.  Wood,  Milton 
Ed  Buenning,  Minneapolis 
Geo.  H.  Nodurft,  Mitchell 
Griffin  &  Blanton,  Montezuma 
Stafford  Bros.,  Morehead 
Hansen  &  Johnson,  Morganville 
C.  D.  Gleason  &  Son,  Mound  City 
A.  W.  Fellers,  Mullinville 
R.  L.  Hammons,  Mapleton 
C.  R.  Pritchard,  Madison 
Blue  Valley  Bottling  Wks.,  Marys- 
ville 

T.  J.  Heald,  Miltonvale 
Geo.  Block,  Mound  Ridge 


KANSAS  SEPARATOR  AGENTS 
Beatrice  Creamery  Co. 

Ratzlaff  Bros.,  Murdock 

G.  A.  Chamblin,  Moran 

Cerney  Btos.,  Narka 

J.  E.  Ramey,  Natoma 

Kauffman  Creamery  Co.,  Navarre 

Neodesha  Hardware  Co.,  Neodesha 

Scott  Lumber  Co.,  Neosho  Rapids 

F.  J.  Mindrup,  New  Almelo 

A.  G.  Williamson,  New  Ulysses 

Haskell  &  Longworthy,  Nortonvllle 

Robt.  Pagenkopf,  Nashville 

Henry  Burch,  Ness  City 

E.  W.  Eley,  Oketo 

T.  W.  Moody,  Oneida 

E.  Lindberg  &  Co.,  Ogallah 
Buck  &  Lindsey,  Oak  Hill 
Barrett  &  Co.,  Olivet 

A.  S.  Fox,  Oriaga 

Farmers'  Produce  House,  Osborne 

F.  T.  Stewart,  Overbrook 
Root  Bros.,  Ozawkie 

J.  C.  Scheuerman,  Otis 

Ottawa  Hardware  Co.,  Ottawa 

Fagerberg  Trading  Co.,  Olsburg 

J.  J.  Ryan,  Park 

C.  O.  Spencer.  Penokee 

\V*m.  Corder,  Powhattan 

J.  K.  Schemper,  Prairie  View 

F.  E.  Kaley,  Phillipsburg 

J.  L.  McCluer,  Page  City 

Palco  Lumber  Co.,  Palco 

Bosworth  &  Highly,  Paola 

J.  T.  Harrell,  Paradise 

John  Tutcher,  Parsons 

C.  P.  Muckenthaler.  Paxico 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Pearl 

Geo.  Breit,  Pfeifer 

R.  A.  Denniston,  Piedmont 

Warner-Walker  Mercantile  Co., 

Pierceville 
S.  E.  Hudson,  Pittsburg 

C.  A.  Richolson,  Plainville 

Linn  Co.  Farmers'  Union,  Pleas- 
anton 

Plains  Equity  Exchange,  Plains 

L.  G.  Tracy,  Prescott 

Roberts  &  Krob,  Pretty  Prairie 

A.  L.  Stepp,  Portis 

J.  B.  Wagner,  Preston 

Siegrist  Bros.,  Pontiac 

Chas.  M.  McKain,  Quinter 

R.  R.  Rush,  Quenemo 

D.  B.  Knudson,  Rexford 
Rollie  B.  Terrill,  Robinson 
Erick  Holnberg,  Randolph 
J.  C.  Gernhart,  Ruleton 
Geo.  J.  Hedding,  Rhein 
W.  H.  Lipper,  Rago 

J.  S.  Strickler,  Ramona 
A.  O.  Smith,  Randall 
Chas.  E.  Cless,  Rossville 
N.  J.  Mammel,  Roxbury 
John  Irving,  Rush  Center 
Chas.  Reitz,  Reserve 
Jacob  Streck,  Russell 
N.  C.  Howard,  Richland 
John  Hassebrock,  Riley 

C.  A.  Blankenship,  Rosalia 
Phil  Brian,  Sabetha 

W.  M.  Oliver,  Scandia 
Mike  Zimmerman,  Selden 
August  Krammer,  Seneca 
N.  E.  Edberg,  Sharon  Springs 
F.  L.  Chambers,  St.  Francis 
Jas.  L.  Davis,  Studley 
Theo.  Hempler,  Stuttgart 
Brubaker  &  McReynolds,  Sawyer 
J.  K.  &  J.  O.  Tulloss,  Sedan 

A.  H.  Burg,  Selkirk 

J.  C.  Higdon,  South  Haven 
W.  L.  Fisher,  Soldier 

E.  A.  Elliott,  Speed 

Geo.  W.  LaRosh,  Spring  Hill 

D.  G.  Smith,  Stark 

W.  W.  Marshall,  Stockton 

B.  F.  Foster,  Sylvan  Grove 
Stevenson  &  Young,  Shady  Bend 
Central  Produce  Co.,  St.  John 
Sedgwick  Creamery  Co.,  Sedgwick 
W.  H.  Pennebaker,  Severy 

L.  B.  Markley.  Shields 
T.  S.  Reid,  Sherman  City 
Weaver  Hendrix,  Syracuse 

C.  L.  Cross  &  Son.  Thayer 
Humburg  Lumber  Co.,  Timken 
Clifford  Barnes,  Tribune 

D.  Irwin,  Tyro 

O.  A.  Miles,  Tyro 

E.  S.  LaMont,  Upola 
Robert  Benson,  Utica 

J.  M.  Kerns,  Uniontown 
Edward  Storbeck,  Vassar 
Van  Pelt  Bros.,  Victor 
Wm.  Stout,  Vine  Creek 
O.  L.  Wingate,  Varner 
Romesburg  &  North,  Wakefield 
Waldo  Lumber  Co..  Waldo 
Walton  Creamery  Co..  Walton 
Wayside  Merc.  Co.,  Wayside 
Jewell  Co.  Co-Op.  Ass'n,  Webbel 
Farmers'  Union..  Webster 

B.  L.  Young,  Westphalia 
Schrock  Lumber  Co.,  Wilmore 

A.  R.  Bowman,  Wilmot 
Baum  &  Son.  Wilsey 
Farmers'  Union,  Wilson 
T.  H.  Stein,  Windhorst 
H.  N.  Fuller.  Woodbine 
Deeds  &  Day,  Windom 

C.  E.  Bellinger,  White  City 
Fred  Walton,  Woodston 

B.  H.  Eggleston.  Walnut 
H.  W.  Lucas.  Wallace 

J.  E.  Lowe,  Winona 
L.  O.  Leffingwell.  Weskan 
Chas.  Hillman.  Wakeeney 
Geo.  Fulton.  Whiting 
W.  Blood,  Wetmore 

C.  Roy  Cagger,  Washington 
M.  L.  Archer,  Wheeler 

A.  Wick,  Yorktown 
John  Casey,  Zurich 

Missouri. 
E.  W.  Wilder,  Altamont 
Chas.  Dunnington.  Cameron 
J.  L.  Fender,  Holden 

Oklahoma. 
Scott  Hargrove,  Eva 
W.  A.  Coldwater,  Forgan 
H.  C.  Garlington,  Garlington 
Jensen  Hardware  Co.,  Optimo 

Texas. 
J.  A.  Baker,  Lockney 


There  are  Thousands  of  Dealers  in  Other  States  Who  Sell  Beatrice  Cream  Separators.    If  You  don*t  Live  in  Kansas,  Write 

Us  for  Name  of  Dealer  Near  You. 
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You  get 
quality 
when  you 
buy  P.  A. 


Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  to- 
bacco is  sold  in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc; 
tidy  red  tint,  10c;  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors,  and 
that  classy  pound  crystal-glass 
humidor  with  sponge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
fine  condition. 

ft 


PRINCE  ALBERT  has  a 
value  that  coupons  or  pre- 
miums can't  produce— quality! 
Premiums  or  coupons  have 
never  been  offered  with  P.  A. 
State  or  national  restrictions 
on  their  use  make  no  difference 
to  P.  A.  Men  get  what  they 
pay  for  when  they  buy  the 
national  joy  smoke — quality! 


It  is  certain- sure  you'll  not 
know  the  joy  and  contentment 
of  a  friendly  old  jimmy  pipe  or  a  home  made  cigarette 
unless  you  get  on  talking- terms  with  Prince  Albert  I 
P.  A.  comes  to  you  with  a  real  reason  for  all  the 
goodness  and  satisfaction  it  offers.  It  is  made  by  a 
patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch!  It 
affords  the  keenest  tobacco  enjoyment! 

Introduction  to  Prince  Albert  is  no  harder  than  to  walk  into 
the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco  and  ask  for  a  "supply 
of  P.  A."  You  pay  out  a  little  change,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  the 
cheerfullest  investment  you  ever  madel 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

1.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Win.ton-S.lem.  N.  C.      Copyright  1916  by  R.  J.  R.mold*  Tobacco  Coapaw 


WAIT! 

}  J)on't  Burn  That 

STRAW!  m 


It's  ready! 
A  postal  gets  it ! 
Proof  positive  that  every 
ounce  of  your  straw  is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton— when 

spread.  Read  how  farmers  increase  crops— renew  heavily  cropped 
soil— prevent  "soil  blowing"  and  "winter  kill"— with  the  Simplex. 


Say!  It'9  the  most  convincing 
stuff  you  ever  read! 

Write  me  at  once!  Get  this 
straight  from  farmers  who  are 
making  $150.00  to  $500.00  cold 
cash  profit— besides  paying  for 
the  Simplex.  Every  season,  too! 


Money  they  never  made  before ! 

Everything  free  as  the  air 
you  breathe!  Letters  and 
facts  and  figures— and  my 
big  Straw  Spreader  Cata- 
log. I'll  even  send  you  a 
brand  new 


4 


r, 

Li 


MANSQN  CAMPBELL,  Pru. 


i 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader  2 

fW  Free  For  30  Days'  Trial 

Yea  Sir!  Absolutely  Free— on  your  own  farm— at  my  risk— without  a  penny  in  advance.  Never 

was  bo  enthusiastic  in  my  life. 
Why,  man— I've  proof  hero  that  would  convince  an  Egyptian  Mummy!   It's  asteunding! 
Don't  worry  about  paying.  I'm  not  asking  you  for  money.   Your  credit  is  good  with  me!  You  can 

365  Days  to  Pay! 


1 
I 
I 

1 


Straw  aa  a  fertilizer— con- 
server  of  moisture — preventive 
of  "soil  blowing"  ib  worth  $2.60 
to  S3. 80  a  ton.  No  excuse  now 
for  not  spreading. 

Just  think!  20  feet  at  a  time. 
20  acres  a  day)  Why  in  3  work 
ing  days  the  Simple::  wipes  the 


.wood  or  iron  *&%it%v2  to  95s^ 
Has  double-  f~F  JZTOS  S 
i-width  car-  "X  X    zl  Z 


Write  for  Big  Private  Offer 

Two  first  men  in  township  who  write,  get  It.  Some- 
thmK  unusual,  iin  addition  to  liberal  30  day  freo  trial 
and  I  o  n  e  time  credit.) 

Can't  tell  it  here— only  In  a  letter.  Makes  paying 
ao  i;i:>y  yuu  literally  «et  a  brand  new  Simplex  for 
nothing.    Buthurryl   "first  two  men"  goes— and /Z- 
do  favoritism.  It 

Write  that  postal!    Get  the  bijc  book— the  won- 
deriul  testimony— (be  special  private  offer — NOW  1 
MAN  SON  CAMPBELL,  President 
MANSON  CAMPBELL.  COMPANY. 
621  Traders  BIdg. 


slate  clean— pays  for  itself. 
Fits  high  or  low,1 
wheel  wagon.  E 
drive  and  double-  w  nu  n  car- 
rier!   Lasts  a  lifetime!  ^Sr*5S 

Thousands  in  ose!  Man,, 
you  simply  can't  do  with* 
out  it.    Simply  can'tl 


Straw  Spreading  or  Matches 


NEAR  Grayville,  111.,  there  are  at 
present  five  straw  spreaders  at 
work  on  the  thirty-six  farms 
owned  by  one  company  and  under  the 
management  of  one  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  was  not  making  a 
success  of  the  farms,  the  tenants  were 
dissatisfied,  the  land  was  getting  poorer, 
more  compact  and  washing  very  badly. 
A  new  man  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
farms  and,  on  his  first  round  of  inspec- 
tion, he  found  forty-nine  straw  stacks, 
some  eight  and  and  ten  years  old  on  one 
farm.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  con- 
stant growing  and  selling  of  grain  crops 
and  the  failure  to  return  the  straw  and 
manure  was  the  main  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  with  the  land. 

The  first  move  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent was  to  buy  five  straw  spreaders 
of  a  reliable  make  and  return  the  straw 
to  the  land  from  which  it  originally 
came.  The  straw  was  applied  as  a  top 
dressing-  for  the  wheat  and  young  grass 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  straw  settled 
down  around  the  wheat  roots,  provided  a 
fine  mulch  for  the  wheat  and  a  good 
seed  bed  for  the  clover  besides  decaying 
rather  rapidly  and  furnishing  some  plant 
food  for  the  wheat  and  young  grass. 

McPherson  Anderson,  the  superintend- 
ent, was  enthusiastic  in  his  commenda- 
tion for  the  straw  spreader.  In  building 
up  poor,  thin  gullies  or  run-down  land, 
Mr.  Anderson  said  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  would  be  to  spread  straw, 
leaves  or  other  coarse  organic  matter 
over  the  land,  then  sow  sweet  clover  and 
grasses,  use  some  lime  and  some  ferti- 
lizer to  feed  the  young  plants  and  let 
Nature  do  the  rest. 

On  a  recent  Chautauqua  trip  through 
the  Middle  West  and  Western  states  I 
saw  thousands  of  straw  piles  in  various 
stages  of  decay.  There  were  as  many 
as  ten  in  one  field.  At  the  same  time 
the  greatest  need  of  the  soils  all  through 
that  territory  was  organic  matter,  and 
straw  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  organic 
matter. 

Dean  Vivian,  of  the  Ohio  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  found  out  through 
experiments  that  organic  matter  will 
hold  from  eight  to  ten  times  its  own 
weight  of  water.  One  pound  of  dry  mat- 
ter in  wheat  requires  about  450  pounds 
of  water  to  carry  the  wheat  to  maturity 
from  the  time  the  kernel  is  planted. 
Then  two  tons  of  wheat  straw  scattered 
over  the  field  and  worked  into  the  soil 
would  hold  twenty  tons  of  water  for  the 
wheat  crop.  This  amount  of  water 
would  practically  insure  a  good  wheat 
crop,  arid  all  the  farmers  need  to  do  is 
to  buy  a  straw  spreader  and  top  dress 
their  wheat  land  with  the  str.av  that 
originally  came  from  it. 

This  is  not  all.  The  organic  matter 
furnished  by  the  straw  puts  the  ground 
in  better  tilth,  furnishes  a  home  and  food 
for  the  soil  bacteria  so  they  can  unlock 
the  plant  food  already  in  the  soil. 
Further,  each  ton  of  wheat  straw  has  as 
much  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
twice  as  much  potash  and  three  times  as 
much  humus-making  material  as  average 
stock  manure.  At  the  usual  market 
price  for  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  is  worth 
about  three  dollars  as  fertilizer.  So  it 
is  easy  to  figure  up  that  the  straw  from 
a  40-acre  wheat  field,  if  put  back,  will 
be  worth  over  $100. 

William  Knop,  of  Preston,  Kan.,  had 
twenty-seven  straw  piles  \\\  one  field  of 
100  acres.  He  bought  a  straw  spreader 
and  scattered  these  twenty-seven  piles 
over  100  acres  of  the  100  and  harvested 


five  bushels  more  to  the  acre  on  the 
strawed  land  than  he  did  on  the  land 
that  was  not  strawed.  Another  thing 
the  wheat  from  the  hundred  acres  of 
strawed  land  tested  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
two  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  graded  No. 
2,  while  the  wheat  from  the  land  not 
strawed  graded  No.  3  and  weighed  fifty- 
six  to  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
All  conditions  of  soil  culture  were  the 
same,  so  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  straw 
spreader  made  500  bushels  of  wheat 
easily  worth  $500  besides  leaving  the 
land  in  better  tilth  for  succeeding  crops. 

Moisture  and  available  plant  food  are 
the  two  limiting  factors  through  the 
great  wheat  belt.  If  the  wheat-belt 
farmer  will  use  the  straw  spreader,  which 
has  been  clearly  proven  to  be  a  success 
and  a  profit  maker  in  scattering  straw, 
weeds,  leaves  and  chaffy  manure,  he  will 
go  a  long  ways  in  providing  moisture 
and  available  plant  food  for  his  crops. 
Many  are  using  in  addition  at  seeding 
time  a  fertilizer  high  in  available  phos- 
phoric acid  and  with  some  ammonia  and 
potash,  and  by  so  doing  are  doubling  or 
trebling  the  crop  yield  every  year.  I 
have  seen  this  through  the  wheat  section 
this  year  and  am  fairly  convinced,  as  are 
many  farmers  who  harvested  a  profitable 
crop  this  year,  that  this  is  a  profitable 
practice. 

Straw  spreaders  are  cheaper  than 
matches,  because  they  mean  more  and 
better  wheat,  better  land  and  a  larger 
check  from  the  elevator  man  at  harvest 
time.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  use 
matches  to  get  rid  of  his  straw  pile, 
and  no  Western  or  Middle  Western 
wheat  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without 
a  straw  spreader,  as  it  means  crop  in- 
surance all  through  our  wheat  section. — 
J.  W.  Henceroth. 


Farm  Leases 

Here  are  some  suggestions  on  drawing 
up  a  farm  lease. 

It  should  be  written. 

It  should  be  definite. 

It  should  provide  for  crop  rotation. 

It  should  provide  for  raising  a  legume. 

It  should  encourage  the  keeping  of 
live  stock. 

It  should  put  a  penalty  upon  slipshod, 
careless  methods. 

It  should  insure  the  tenant  —  in  the 
event  of  his  removal  from  the  farm  — 
against  losing  the  value  of  manure  re- 
cently applied  and  of  legumes  and 
grasses  recently  sowed.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  essentials,  the  lease  should 
be  written  with  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular farm  in  question.  No  perfect  form 
of  lease  can  be  written  to  apply  to  all 
conditions. 


Have  you  provided  plenty  of  pasture 
for  your  hogs  during  the  fall  months? 
If  not,  rye  may  be  sown  any  time  dur- 
ing September  or  October  on  stubble  land 
or  after  corn  has  been  cut  for  silage  or 
fodder.  Live  stock  farmers  find  that 
rye  makes  excellent  temporary  fall  and 
winter  pasture.  One  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  enough  for  early  sowing, 
but  two  bushels  should  be  used  later  in 
the  season.  Cover  crops  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  at  little  expense  and 
leave  the  soil  in  a  better  condition.  Rye 
protects  the  soil  from  washing  during  the 
winter,  which  often  takes  more  fertility 
from  the  soil  than  a  growing  crop.  Next 
spring  the  rye  may  be  turned  under  as 
a  green  manuring  crop. 

The  warmer  the  weather  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  milk 
vessels  are  kept  clean. 


THE  SriOWING  OF  DRAFTERS  IS  THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURE 
OF    THE    HORSE    DEPARTMENT    AT    THE    BIG    STATE  FAIRS 
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NINETEEN  automobiles  carrying 
110  teachers,  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  left  Paola,  Kansas,  one 
afternoon  during  the  teachers'  institute 
for  a  farm  tour.  The  trip  had  been  so 
arranged  as  to  show  somewhat  striking 
examples  of  successful  attainment  in 
different  lines  of  agriculture. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  P.  L. 
Ware  &  Son's  hog  farm.  Mr.  Ware  had 
on  exhibition  sixty  head  of  his  pure- 
bred hogs  that  were  of  a  type  which  he 
has  been  more  than  twenty  years  in 
breeding.  Mr.  Ware  made  a  short  talk, 
pointing  out  and  illustrating  the  special 
characteristics  of  his  type  of  Poland 
Chinas.  The  second  stop  was  made  at 
the  corn  breeding  farm  of  W.  E.  Hay  & 
Son,  where  some  interesting  demonstra- 
tions in  corn  growing  are  being  con- 
ducted. Here  the  tourists  saw  one  acre 
of  corn  seeded  with  seed  from  Indiana. 
Another  acre  was  planted  by  listing,  the 
corn  being  drilled  in  the  row.  A  third 
acre  was  surface  planted  by  checking 
three  stalks  to  the  hill.  This  acre  was 
fertilized  with  bone  meal  and  sheep  ma- 
nure. A  fourth  acre  was  checked,  two 
stalks  to  the  hill,  and  was  not  fertil- 
ized. In  addition  there  was  another  acre 
planted  by  using  seed  from  a  single  ear 
in  each  row,  or  what  is  known  among 
plant  breeders  as  an  "ear  to  row"  test. 
It  was  noticeable  here  that  the  stalks 
of  one  row  were  taller  by  a  foot  than 
the  stalks  in  any  other  row.  This  corn 
was  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  and  illustrated 
exceedingly  well  the  necessity  for  select- 
ing seed  corn  not  from  the  ear  itsqjf,  but 
from  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

The  third  stop  was  at  Terry  Junkins' 
farm  west  of  Osawatomie,  where  Mrs. 
Junkins  took  the  party  through  her 
poultry  yards,  showing  them  the  White 
Leghorns  which  have  won  many  prizes 
in  poultry  shows  of  this  and  other  states. 
Mrs.  Junkins  exhibited  with  pride  the 
cups  and  ribbons  which  she  has  won 
with  these  birds.  There  were  about  700 
chickens  in  this  flock.  Mr.  Junkins  also 
keeps  on  this  farm  a  pure-bred  Jersey 
herd  which  was  of  interest  to  many. 

Refreshments  were  served  and  the 
party  continued  on  their  jqurney  to  the 
next  farm,  which  was  that  of  Frank 
Pyle  and  was  a  fruit  farm.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  here  was  to  observe  the 
results  which  could  be  secured  by  using 
up-to-date  methods  in  caring  for  an  or- 
chard. Mr.  Pyle  took  the  party  first  to 
the  east  side  of  his  farm  and  pointed 
out  the  remains  of  an  orchard.  The 
trees  were  diseased  and  there  was  little 
or  no  fruit  on  them,  and  this  was  dis- 
eased with  blotch,  scab,  or  was  worm- 
eaten.  Then  the  visitors  were  shown 
trees  of  the  same  varieties — Jonathans, 
Missouri  Pippins  and  Winesaps — which 
had  at  one  time  been  a  part  of  the  same 
orchard,  but  which  had  been  pruned  and 
sprayed  for  several  years.  These  trees 
were  each  loaded  with  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  apples  free  from  dis- 
ease. "The  apples  on  these  trees,"  said 
Mr.  Pyle,  "are  worth  as  many  dollars  as 
there  are  bushels  on  each  tree." 

Mr.  Pyle  showed  the  party  a  fine 
cherry  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees 
and  then  a  peach  orchard  where  the 
trees  had  been  kept  dehorned  or  pruned 
back.  "By  taking  care  of  peach  trees  in 
this  way,"  remarked  the  orchard  man, 
"they  will  live  and  serve  you  well  until 
they  are  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
old.  Most  people  think  peach  trees  will 
only  live  to  be  eight  or  ten  years  old." 
Several  in  the  party  were  heard  to  re- 
mark that  "those  were  the  nicest  peach 
trees  they  ever  saw." 

Mr.  Pyle  and  his  son  gave  a  spraying 
demonstration  with  a  power  sprayer  and 
many  of  the  teachers  asked  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  spray  materials. 
After  a  walk  around  the  deep  canon, 
which  Mr.  Pyle  values  for  air  drainage, 
he  called  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
apple  trees  the  tops  of  which  had  been 
lowered  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  These 
trees  also  were  loaded  with  fruit.  At- 
tention was  called  to  an  orchard  of  Yel- 
low Transparent  trees  which  were  badly 
diseased  with  twig  blight.  Mr.  Pyle  in- 
troduced C.  C.  Fultz,  a  junior  from  Pur- 
due University,  who  has  charge  of  prun- 
ing for  blight  in  his  orchard.  Mr.  Fultz 
gave  a  short  talk  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  pruned  a  tree  to  dem- 
onstrate the  methods  of  pruning  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  spread. 

The  next  demonstration  was  a  compar- 
ison of  the  results  secured  from  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  trees.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  spray  season  in  1913,  apple  trees 
were  selected  which  were  not  to  be 
sprayed,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  results  with  those  of  the  sprayed 
trees.  Here  the  party  could  observe  that 
the  apples  on  the  trees  which  had  been 
Bprayed  were  free  from  disease  and 
sound  in  every  way  while  on  the  un- 
sprayed trees  hardly  an  apple  could  be 


found  which  was  not  affected  with  apple 
blotch,  scab,  rust  or  worms.  When  these 
apples  are  mature,  they  will  be  picked, 
graded  and  valued,  and  in  this  way  the 
value  of  spraying  in  dollars  and  cents 
will  be  computed.  On  this  interesting 
farm  also  was  to  be  seen  a  large  vine- 
yard as  well  as  sixteen  acres  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  and  another 
forty-acre  orchard  of  nicely  formed 
apple  trees  about  eight  years  old. 

The  last  stop  of  the  party  was  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pontious.  Mrs.  Pon- 
tious  showed  them  a  fine  lot  of  canned 
vegetables  consisting  of  beans,  beets, 
greens,  parsnips  and  peas,  all  canned 
without  the  use  of  vinegar  or  any  acid 
or  preservative. 

.  One  farmer  who  accompanied  the 
party  was  heard  to  say  that  "It  was 
worth  a  whole  lot  for  us  to  visit  other 
farmers  and  see  what  they  were  doing." 
"That  was  just  what  they  wanted  to  see 


— the  actual  results,"  remarked  Profes- 
sor Glendenning. 

Tours  similar  to  this  one  are  conducted 
for  the  farmers  every  fall  by  many  of 
the  farm  bureaus,  after  the  work  has 
begun  to  slacken  up  some  and  at  a  time 
when  the  maximum  results  of  most  sys- 
tems of  farming  could  be  observed.  So 
encouraging  have  been  the  results  of 
these  farm  visits  in  the  past  that  this 
work  will  be  conducted  on  more  exten- 
sive scales  each  year.  —  O.  C.  Hagans, 
Agricultural  Agent,  Miami  County. 


Use  Caution  Against  Fires 

The  fire  danger  is  one  we  always  have, 
but  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  those  sections  where  the  long 
spell  of  dry  weather  and  hot  sun  have 
seasoned  everything  that  is  burnable  to 
the  point  where  a  small  spark  or  flame 
would  mean  total  destruction. 

It  is  much  easier  to  use  precaution 
about  allowing  a  fire  to  get  started, 
than  it  is  to  save  property  from  its 
grasp.    Every  bit  of  rubbish  that  is  al- 


lowed to  accumulate  is  a  fire  risk,  like- 
wise every  lighted  match  that  is  care- 
lessly thrown  to  the  floor  or  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  buildings.  These  may 
seem  like  small  matters  but  we  all  know 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  as- 
sumed enormous  proportions  and  have 
been  responsible  for  almost  incalculable 
losses. 

Don't  begrudge  the  time  that  is  given 
to  cleaning  the  corners — whether  they  be 
fence  corners  or  those  of  the  barn  or 
cellar.  If  a  fire  is  caused  through  care- 
lessness, it  will  be  regretted  always  and 
the  damage  may  be  irreparable. 


A  woman  who  does  the  housework  for 
an  average  family  walks  as  far  as  the 
distance  around  the  world  in  six  years. 
She  can  be  saved  nearly  half  that  walk- 
ing by  a  properly  arranged  kitchen. 


Any  convenience  that  saves  the  house- 
wife's time  and  strength  is  as  much  a 
necessity  as  is  the  handy  tool  or  modern 
farm  machine,  and  should  be  given  as 
serious  consideration. 


THE  CAR  AHEAD 

A  Hudson  Super- Six 

When  you  buy  a  car  in  the  Hudson  class  you  buy  that  car  to 
keep.  So  the  question  is  a  big  one.  What  that  car  is  or  isn't 
matters  much  for  years  and  years.  Let  us  look  facts  in  the  face* 


Always  the  Master 

The  Hudson  Super-Six,  under  every 
condition,  will  or  can  be  "The  Car  Ahead." 

No  other  stock  car  ever  went  so  fast. 
None  ever  went  so  far  in  one  day.  None 
ever  climbed  such  hills  on  high  gear.  And 
none  ever  picked  up  so  quickly. 

Those  are  facts  based  on  official  tests.  And 
no  car  built  can  successfully  dispute  them. 

So  the  Super-Six  owner,  in  traffic  or  on 
highways,  on  hills  or  on  levels,  feels  himself 
the  master  of  the  road. 

Why  You  Should  Care 

We  hear  men  say,  "Well,  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  want  speed.  I  don't  need  that  power." 

But  you  do  want — don't  you? — the  best 
car  in  your  class,  when  you  pay  about  the 
price  that  gets  it. 

Let  the  extra  capacity  remain  latent 
capacity.    Keep  the 
speed  and  the  power 
in  reserve. 


You  can  out-dis- 
tance your  rivals 
without  going  faster, 
because  of  the  quick 
pick-up.  In  traffic 
and  in  hill  -  climbing 
you  have  less  change 
of  gears.  Everywhere 
you  get  effortless  per- 
•formance.  And  you 
rarely  tax  the  motor 
to  half  its  capacity. 
That  means  long  life 
and  economy. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  1775 


No  Feats  Like  These 
Ever  Before  Performed 

All  made  under  A.  A.  A.  supervision  by  a 
certified  stock  car  or  stock  chassis,  and  ex- 
celling all  former  stock  cars  in  these  tests. 

100  mile,  in  80  mill.,  21.4  sec,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour  fora  7-passenger  touring 
car  with  driver  and  passenger. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and 
passenger  in  a  7-passenger  touring  car. 

Standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
sec. 

One  mile  at  the  rate  of  102.53  miles  per 
hour. 

1819  miles  in  24  hours  at  average  speed  of 
75.8  miles  per  hour.   

Alto  fastest  time  up  world's  highest  highway 
to  summit  of  Pike's  Peak— against  20  contest- 
ants—with Hudson  Super-Six  Special. 
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Touring  Sedan  ....  $2000 

Limousine   275.0 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


80%  More  Efficiency 

The  Super-Six  invention — patented  by 
Hudson — has  added  80  per  cent  to  this 
motor's  efficiency.  It  does  this  by  re- 
ducing vibration,  the  cause  of  motor 
friction.  So  it  adds  just  as  much  to 
motor  smoothness.  And  it  adds  just  a« 
much  to  endurance. 

Our  radical  tests — like  those  cited  below 
— seem  to  prove  that  the  Super-Six  double* 
endurance. 

The  motor  is  the  heart  of  your  car,  and  the 
life  of  it.  The  leaders  of  motordom  have 
always  led  on  motors.  Why  should  any 
man  buy  a  fine  car  now  without  demanding 
that  motor  supremacy? 

14,000  Now  Running 

More  than  14,000  Hudson  Super-Sixes 
are  now  in  the  hands 
of  owners.  You  can 
anywhere  learn  how 
men  like  them.  Parts 
are  ordered  or  on 
hand  for  31,000  more. 
So  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  Super- 
Six  so  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 


By  quadrupling 
our  output  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time, 
keeping  close  to  the 
demand.  So  fine  car 
buyers  can  now  get 
the  car  they  want. 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet     .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Located  in  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection, 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


|Q  A  ROD 


i}og 

I  showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
I  and  gates.  It  will  save  yon 
I  many  a  dollar  to  have  yoar  or- 
>  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 

"eat  mills  or  warehouses  iu  Indiana, 
NebraskB.  Colorado.  Teias.  California  or 
Kansas.   Belter  fence  for  lent  money.  WRITE! 

»-    NOW  before  yoa  foreet  Jt.  „„  u.-.^. 

Ottawa  ManufaeturlDg  CoJ  1 1  I  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kama*. 


CASH  s BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.   Established  1810. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  8.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


N 


ews  o 


f  the  Fairs  and  Shows 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


NEOSHO  CO.  FARMS.  $35  per  acre.  Write 
HOME  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Chanute,  Kansas 

WANTED — TO  BUY  FOR  CASH 

Western  Kansas  or  Oklahoma  land. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

COLORADO  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Colorado  needs  10.000  farmers;  dairymen,  poultry 
and  stock  raisers  making  money:  we  find  location  and 
get  you  square  deal.  Write  today.  Board  ot  Immigra- 
tion, 22  State  House,  Denver,  Colo.  

MR.  RENTER:  Tou  pay  your  landlord 
enough,  in  many  cases,  every  eight  years  to 
pay  for  a  better  farm  here  than  you  occupy. 
Write  us  about  it. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  4%  miles  from  Osage 
City;  45  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  grass, 
north  slope;  4-room  house  and  summer  kit- 
chen, cellar  and  good  well;  barn  for  10  head 
with  loft;  wagon  and  cattle  shed,  two  hen 
houses.  Must  sell.  Price,  $3,200.  $1,700 
can  run  four  years  at  5  per  cent. 
RENSTROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kansas 

SEVENTY  ACRES 

Splendid  improvements,  one  mile  paved 
streets,  rich  soil;  special  price  for  immediate 
sale.  360  Acres,  fine  smooth  dark  valley-land, 
good  improvements  including  stock  scales, 
large  silo,  few  acres  timber.  No.  1  stock  and 
grain  farm.  Write  for  full  description  of 
these  and  other  farm  bargains.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy. 

MANSFIELD  LAND   CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


FOR  EXCHANGE 
520-Acre  Farm,  3  miles  Bogue,  Graham 
County,  Kansas.  300  acres  first  and  second 
bottom  land,  cult.:  400  tillable,  bal.  rough 
pasture;  small  Improvements.  $40  per  acre, 
mortgage  $4,000.  Take  40  or  80  acres  East 
Kansas,  part  payment. 

McAULEY  &  ELDRED,  LOGAN,  KANSAS 


FIFTEEN-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Neaw  town;  fair  improvements:  $600.  120 
acres,  60  cult.,  good  improvements,  $2,500.  to 
trade  for  merchandise.     280  acres,  well  im- 
proved farm.  5  miles  out,  $35  per  acre. 
AVERY   &   STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 


ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  WT  B  C  IT 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
Instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
limber  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  of 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  .  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 


THE  big  dairy  show  in  Convention 
Hall  in  Kansas  City,  September 
18  to  23,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  active  campaign  of  the  Southwestern 
Dairy  Association  to  make  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest  the  greatest  dairy 
region  in  the  world.  Dairy  farmers  and 
breeders  of  ten  different  states  have  en- 
tered Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Hoi- 
steins  and  Brown  Swiss,  a  model  dairy 
will  be  in  actual  operation,  meetings  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  will  be  held  every 
morning  and  afternoon  during  the  six 
days  of  the  big  dairy  show  at  which 
demonstrations  and  lectures  will  be 
given,  and  ample  means  of  amusement 
will  be  afforded. 

About  600  head  of  dairy  cattle  of  the 
five  dairy  breeds  have  been  entered  for 
the  big  dairy  show  in  Kansas  City  which 
is  second  in  importance  this  year  only 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  show  is  being  con- 
ducted solely  by  dairy  farmers  and  the 
profits  from  it  are  to  be  devoted  to  pro- 
moting the  dairy  industry  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest.  The  big  problem 
in  this  region  is  maintaining  permanent 
agriculture  and  that  can  only  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  daily  cattle. 
Increasing  the  number  of  milk  cows  in 
this  region  means  increasing  its  resources 
and  its  prosperity. 

Miss  Bab  Bell  of  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity will  give  demonstrations  on  milk 
and  milk  products  for  the  benefit  of  the 
women  and  girls  who  attend  the  show. 
She  will  show  how  to  properly  care  for 
milk  in  the  home,  its  food  value,  and 
the  modification  of  milk  for  infant  feed- 
ing. The  lecturers  who  will  attend  the 
daily  meetings  of  farmers  and  dairymen 
are  J.  G.  Watson,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Southwestern  Dairy  Show,  until  re- 
cently extension  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry in  the  University  of  Missouri; 
Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles  of  Missouri  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  most  widely  known 
authorities  on  dairy  cattle,  in  the  United 
States;  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the 
dairy  husbandry  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  who  is  a  big 
force  in  the  movement  to  make  Kansas  a 
great  dairy  state;  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee  of 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  an- 
other dairy  cattle  authority  of  national 
importance;  Prof.  L.  S.  Gillette  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  one 
of  the  most  practical  lecturers  on  dairy 
subjects  in  the  nation;  W.  A.  Forbes  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  manager  of  an  associa- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  creamery  equip- 
ment; J.  D.  Jarvis,  formerly  head  of  the 
dairy  husbandry  department  of  the  Indi- 
ana Agricultural  College;  C.  L.  Hill  of 
Rosendale,  Wisconsin,  noted  Guernsey 
breeder  and  importer. 

One  of  the  largest  displays  of  dairy 
cattle  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
meetings  of  farmers  and  the  lectures,  all 
kinds  of  exhibits,  vaudeville  shows,  band 
music  and  other  features  will  cause 
many  thousand  farmers  to  attend  the 
show  which  is  designed  especially  for 
them. 


of  the  speed  program,  declares  the  race 
program  will  eclipse  anything  heretofore 
seen  in  Kansas.  The  live  stock,  poultry, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  depart- 
ment managers  say  without  exception 
that  their  departments  will  establish 
new  records. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Educational  Fairs 

Free  fairs  were  made  to  fit  into  and 
be  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  state.  So,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
all  who  manage  such  fairs,  and  also  of 
those  who  judge  the  exhibits,  to  make 
education  the  main  work  of  these  fairs. 

We  recall  a  small  fair  which  we  at- 
tended last  year  where  the  judge  called 
the  owners  of  the  exhibits  together  and 
had  them  look  over  all  the  samples  with 
him.  He  showed  the  good  points  of  each 
sample  shown,  and  also  gave  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  faulty  exhibits. 

When  the  ribbons  were  placed,  all 
understood  the  reasons  why  their  prod- 
ucts won  or  lost  and  they  were  able  to 
select  better  for  the  next  show. 

Insist  upon  the  educational  feature. — 
J.  E.  Payne,  Okla. 

Horse  Show  at  Topeka 

Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell,  manager  of 
the  big  horse  show  to  be  given  at  the 
free  fair  in  Topeka  next  week,  is  very 
enthusiastic  over  this  feature  of  the  fair. 

"The  only  thing  I  hesitate  about,"  he 
said,  "is  to  tell  what  I  really  expect  of 
the  horse  show.  I'm  afraid  people  won't 
believe  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  To- 
peka show  will  be  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
kind  to  be  seen  west  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  this  year.  There  will  be  nothing 
else  like  it  in  the  West.  And  there  never 
has  been  anything  to  compare  with  it 
out  here.  All  the  exhibitors  have  ex- 
hibited at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
most  of  them  have  walked  off  with  first 
prizes." 

The  horse  show  is  just  one  feature  of 
the  big  free  fair.  The  superintendents 
and  managers  of  the  other  departments 
are  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Campbell.   O.  M.  Keats,  superintendent 


Lumber  Exhibit  at  Fair 

One  of  the  many  new  features  this 
year  and  one,  of  particular  interest  to 
farmers,  will  be  the  exhibit  brought  by 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturer's  As- 
sociation. It  will  be  of  a  more  general 
type  than  any  lumber  exhibit  ever  made 
before.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures will  be  a  complete  model  of  a 
series  of  model  farm  buildings.  It  will 
include  a  barn,  hog  house,  poultry  house,, 
silo,  implement  shed  and  other  such 
buildings. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  screen  of 
panels  showing  a  block  of  every  com- 
mercial wood  in  the  United  States.  The 
woods  will  be  shown  both  in  the  rough 
and  finished  shape.  A  moving  picture 
devise  working  automatically  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  display.  Each 
slide  will  be  shown  for  a  second,  and 
there  will  be  scores  of  different  views. 
The  slides  will  include  models  of  farm 
buildings,  showing  interiors  and  complete 
farms,  and  many  slides  will  give  statis- 
tics and  hints  on  how  to  use  wood  best. 
On  these  slides  the  farmers  will  be  urged 
to  use  Avood  only  where  it  is  best  and 
not  in  places  where  other  materials  are 
by  nature  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Small  wooden  utensils,  known  as  kitchen 
tongs,  will  be  given  away  to  the  farmers' 
wives  as  souvenirs  of  the  unique  exhibit. 

Many  Live  Stock  Entries 

A  glance  at  the  live  stock  entries  listed 
for  the  Topeka  free  fair  shows  that  there 
will  be  nothing  lacking  in  the  live  stock 
department.  That  will  be  only  a  part  of 
the  big  show.  In  addition  there  will  be 
the  big  agricultural  exhibit,  the  horse 
show,  the  firemen's  tournament,  the 
harness  races,  the  running  races,  the 
thirty  Coney  Island  shows,  a  life-saving 
demonstration  and  a  hundred  other 
things  of  interest  to  every  one. 

The  following  lists  do  not  show  all  the 
live  stock  and  entries,  but  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  class  of  exhibitors  who 
will  "make"  the  big  fair: 

HORSES. 

J.  R.  Albert,  Glenelder,  Percherons; 
George  Anderson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  saddle 
horses;  F.  A.  Barney,  Silver  Lake,  jacks; 
Thomas  Bass,  Mexico,  Mo.,  saddle  horses; 
E.  E.  Cowdrey,  Hutchinson,  saddle  horses 
and  roadsters;  Curtis  Cauthorn,  Mexico,  Mo., 
saddle  horses;  Bruce  Eaton,  Eaton,  Colo., 
saddle  and  harness  horses;  R.  K.  Hinkson, 
Topeka,  Shetland  ponies;  G.  Earl  Hulton, 
Hutchinson,  saddle  horses;  A.  P.  Loomis, 
Diamond  Springs,  Kan.,  Percherons;  Lula 
Long  and  Longview  Farm,  saddle  horses  and 
two  carloads  of  equipment;  P.  G.  McCully 
&  Sons,  Princeton,  Mo.,  Percheron  and 
French  draft;  Parkview  Riding  Academy, 
Kansas  City,  saddle  and  harness  horses; 
Kenner  Bros.,  Lawrence,  harness  horses. 
HOGS. 

C.  G.  Nash,  Eskridge,  Berkshires;  Arthur 

A.  Patterson,  Ellsworth,  Duroc- Jerseys; 
Charles  B.  Palmer,  Marion,  Poland  Chinas; 
Searle  &  Cottle,  Berryton,  Duroc-Jerseys;  H. 

B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Poland  Chinas;  W. 
W.  "Waltmire  &  Sons,  Peculiar,  Mo.,  Chester 
"Whites;  Henry  Wiemers,  Diller,  Neb.,  Ches- 
ter Whites;  Harvey  Osborne,  Cottonwood 
Falls,  Poland  Chinas;  F.  B.  Caldwell,  How- 
ard, Poland  Chinas;  F.  L.  Crow,  Hutchinson, 
Duroc-Jerseys;  Phil  Dawson,  Endicott,  Neb., 
Poland  Chinas;  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Ness 
Citv,  Poland  Chinas;  Everett  Hays,  Keats, 
Kan.,  Poland  Chinas;  E.  McGlothlin,  To- 
peka, Kan.,  O.  I.  C. ;  Gronniger  &  Sons,  Ben- 
dena,  Kan.,  Poland  Chinass. 

CATTLE. 

Ed  Stegelin,  Straight  Creek,  Kan.,  Polled 
Durhams;  Sutton  &  Poreous,  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  Aberdeen-Angus;  L.  J.  Smith,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Mo.,  Herefords;  Thomson  Bros., 
Carbondale,  Kan.,  Shorthorns;  TJ.  S.  Indian 
School,  Genoa,  Neb.,  Holsteins;  W.  L.  Yost, 
Kansas  City,  Herefords;  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoen- 
leber,  Manhattan,  Aryshires;  Achenbach 
Bros.,  Washington.  Kan.,  Polled  Durhams; 
H.  &  G.  Croft.  Bluff  City,  Galloways;  David 
Colemand  &  Sons,  Dennison,  Kan.,  Holsteins; 
W.  J.  Davis  &  Company,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Herefords;  L.  R.  Kershaw,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
Aberdeen-Angus;  C.  D.  Caldwell,  Burlington 
Junction,  Mo.,  Aberdeen-Angus;  W.  A.  For- 
fvthe  &  Sons,  Greenwood,  Mo.,  Shorthorns; 
Albert  Hultine,  Saronville,  Neb.,  Polled  Dur- 
hams: H.  H.  Holmes,  Great  Bend.  Kan., 
Shorthorn;  Robert  W.  Hazlett,  El  Dorado, 
Kan.,  Herefords;  O.  Harris  &  Sons,  Harns, 
Mo.,  Herefords;  Haussler  Bros.,  Holbrook, 
Neb..  Red  Polled;  Fred  H.  Laptad.  Law- 
rence, Jersevs;  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
fat  cattle:  J.  W.  Larabee.  Earlville,  111.,  Red 
Polled;  W.  W.  Marsh,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  cele- 
brated Guernseys. 

SHEEP. 

William  Allen,  Lexington,  Neb.,  Merinos, 
Rambouillets,  Oxfords,  Shropshires,  Hamp- 
shires  and  Southdowns;  Golden  Hoof  Stock 
Farm,  Lexington,  Neb..  Rambouillets,  Cots- 
wolds,  So'uthdowns,  Oxfords,  .  Shropshires, 
Hampshires. 

A  free  trip  to  the  Kansas  State  Fair 
at  Hutchinson  is  awarded  to  one  boy  in 
every  county  in  the  state.  This  trip  is 
won  in  a  county  contest  in  growing  corn. 
The  boys  are  housed  in  a  military  camp 
at  the  fair  grounds  in  charge  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Kansas  National  Guard. 
They  are  the  guests  of  the  fair  associa- 
tion for  the  week. 


September  9,  1916 

Spread  STRAW 

EVERY  ton  of  straw  contains 
more  than  $3.00  worth 
of  fertilizer.  Spread 
straw  and  build  up 
your  soil.  Increase 
your  yield  with  a 

"Perfection" 
Straw  Spreader 

You  can  spread  15  to  20  acrea 
B  day.  Increase  your  crops  $5  an  acre. 

Few  implements  or  machines  pay  for  themselves 
bs  quickly  aa  the  PERFECTION  Straw  Spreader. 
Now  in  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  90  daya 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed.  I  want  every  straw 
owner  to  have  one  of  these  money-making,  soil- 
building:,  yield-increasing  machines. 
fTnoo  IRtfifVSu-  Write  for  my  big  82-paga 
nwu*  freebook,"Spreadingf  Straw 
Pays."  Learn  why  you  should  no  longer  burn 
your  straw.  C.  E.  WARNER,  President. 

Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

410  Union  Street.    Ottawa.  Kans. 

WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

HARDIEST  and  most  productive  Russian  varieties, 
consisting  of  Malakoff,  most  recent  importation  Tur- 
key Red  and  Kharkov,  all  extremely  hardy — hardy  as 
Rye— have  withstood  temperatures  of  40  degrees  below 
eero  and  made  yield  of  65  bushels  per  acre.  In  soft 
varieties  we  have  the  Minnesota  Red  Cross  and  Fultz, 
two  of  the  hardiest  and  heaviest  yielding  beardless 
varieties  in  existence.  Also  Winter  White  Rye— all 
kinds  of  Grasses,  Clovers.  Alfalfa  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Samples  and  descriptive  price  list  mailed 
FKEE  on  request.  Write  today.  Address 
RATE Kl  N'S  SEED  HOUSE.  Box  126,  Shenandoah,  It. 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  feeding 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay  to  the  milk  cow. 
If  the  pastures  are  short,  she  will  make 
fine  use  of  any  extra  feed  offered  her. 


FREE 

GOVERNMENT 

LAND 


Endorsed   by   Professor  Cottrell, 
Agricultural  Expert  of  the  Rock 
Island  System. 

Professor  Cottrell  says:  "A  con- 
servative publication  of  unquestion- 
able value  to  all  seeking  the  free 
homestead  lands.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  careful  appraise- 
ment of  the  cash  value  of  these  raw 
lands.  A  copy  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  library  which  accom- 
panies me  on  my  travels  over  the 
Rock  Island  System." 

Every  citizen  has  a  homestead 
right  and  is  entitled  to  file  on  160  or 
320  acres.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
Kansas  were  secured  in  this  way  a 
few  years  ago.  At  this  time  eighteen 
million  acres  are  still  vacant  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  Why  not  use  your 
privilege  as  an  American  citizen  and 
secure  a  valuable  tract  of  land  free 
in  Colorado? 

THIS  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE 
LANDS. 

A  new  book,  "Free  Homestead 
Lands    of    Colorado   Described,"  has 

just  been  published,  and  KANSAS 
FARMER  has  made  arrangements  to 
distribute  copies  of  this  book  in  con- 
nection with  yearly  subscriptions  to 
KANSAS  FARMER,  new  or  renewal. 

The  character  of  this  land  varies  in 
different  localities.  Considerable  of 
it  is  especially  good,  other  portions 
only  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  poor, 
broken,  and  of  little  value.  It  is  most 
important  for  a  settler  to  locate  in 
the  right  district  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  With  this  end  in 
view,  this  book  has  been  published, 
classifying  the  lands  open  for  entry 
and  giving  accurate  detailed  descrip- 
tion and  location  of  the  land  in  every 
township  containing  vacant  land  in 
Colorado,  describing  the  surface,  soli, 
timber,  distance  from  railroad,  etc. 

This  is  the  same  book  for  which 
many  have  been  glad  to  pay  $2.  How- 
ever, for  a  limited  time  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  book  and  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  KANSAS  FARMER  to 
anyone  sending  only  $1,  our  regular 
subscription  price,  and  10  cents  extra 
for  mailing — $1.10  in  all.  The  book 
is  complete — 320  pages,  same  as  the 
higher-priced  book,  only  this  is  in  a 
strong  paper  binding  instead  of  cloth. 
Send  all  orders  to 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kan. 


THIS  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

Do  you  want  to  move  to  Topeka  to 
educate  your  children?  If  you  do,  this 
modern  five-room  home  near  Washburn 
College  will  just  suit  you.  New,  only 
occupied  ten  months.  A  choice  location. 
Must  sell  quick.  $3,200  takes  it.  Address 
8.  CARE  KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


tptcmixT  s),  i-.)i6  KANSAS  FARMER 

Ho-Operative  Purchase  of  Farm  Supplies 


A  CAREFUL  examination  of  the 
f\  methods  of  a  large  manufacturing 
»  ^  establishment  shows  that  the 
access  is  due  largely  to  the  ability  to 
uy  its  raw  material  at  the  lowest 
rices,  to  sell  its  finished  products 
jrough  an  efficient  distributing  system, 
nd  to  take  advantage  of  more  economi- 
il  methods  of  production.  By  means 
f  a  thorough  organization  of  all  its 
jrces  it  overcomes  much  waste,  ineffi- 
iency,  and  extravagance,  and  every 
ranch  of  its  work  is  a  part  in  one  great 
ystem.  The  small  factory  buys  its  ma- 
>rial  in  small  quantities  for  cash,  or 
redit  extended  on  high  rates  of  inter- 
st,  or  from  brokers  or  small  dealers, 
ut  the  large  factory  arranges  for  a  line 
f  credit  at  low  rates  and  maintains  a 
urchasing  department,  which  buys  so 
irefully  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
?cure  close  prices  from  producers.  The 
uantity  of  these  materials  purchased 
istifies  the  expense  of  a  testing  depart- 
icnt  to  make  sure  that  all  purchases 
re  up  to  the  standard. 

The  average  individual  farmer  is  him- 
?lf  a  small  manufacturer,  working  with 
*)e  forces  of  Nature  to  produce  certain 
irm  products.  There  are  two  distinct 
'ays  by  which  he  may  hope  to  improve 
is  financial  condition — first,  by  lower- 
ig  his  cost  of  production,  and,  second, 
y  increasing  the  income  received  from 
lie  sale  of  his  products. 

It  has  been  found  from  the  surveys 
lade  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
hat  the  minimum  efficient  unit  is  the 
irm  that  furnishes  adequate  employ- 
lent  throughout  the  year  to  the  aver- 
se farm  family.  Experience  has  also 
hown  that  combinations  of  farmers  for 
3-operative  production  are  rarely  advis- 
ble,  but  the  farmers  in  a  given  section 
sually  produce  the  same  assortment  of 
rops,  and  their  farm  needs  for  supplies, 
uch  as  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
pray  materials,  and  packages,  are  prac- 
ically  the  same.  Many  of  these  re- 
uirements  can  be  anticipated,  but  the 
Dmmon  practice  is  to  depend  upon  local 
eaters  to  carry  these  standard  articles 
n  stock,  awaiting  the  day  when  the 
armer  wishes  to  use  them.  In  many 
pctions  it  is  customary  in  the  spring 
or  farmers  to  ask  the  local  merchants 

0  charge  the  amount  of  all  purchases 
fntil  harvest  time  in  the  fall.  This 
ractice  compels  the  merchant  to  buy 

1  small  quantities,  shipments  being  re- 
pived  under  relatively  high  local  freight 
ates.  He  must  buy  on  credit  or  else 
lorrow  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  use 
if  which  he  must  pay  interest.  The 
fealer  must  pay  cartage  charges  and 
oust  own  or  rent  stores  and  warehouses. 
Ie  has  taxes  and  insurance  to  pay  on 
lis  stock;  he  must  employ  clerks  to 
pait  on  his  customers,  and  pay  liberal 
idvertising  bills  to  attract  trade.  Fre- 
[iiently  there  are  expenses  for  the  deliv- 
(ry  of  goods.  Usually  where  credit  is 
ixtended  an  advance  in  prices  must  be 
nade  to  cover  the  occasional  loss  due  to 
>ad  accounts. 

If  customers  need  or  require  such 
'orms  of  assistance,  they  have  no  right 
;o  complain  if  the  merchant  includes  a 
•easonable  charge  for  the  service  in  mak- 
ng  the  price  for  his  goods.  In  fact, 
nuch  of  the  complaint  about  present-day 
ligh  prices  is  unreasonable,  as  increased 
Jrices  frequently  are  due  to  the  increased 
lervice  required  by  consumers  and  ren- 
lered  by  dealers.  If  people  i"\sist  upon 
i>eing  waited  upon,  they  must  expect  to 
say  those  who  thus  serve  them. 

In  the  farmers'  general  plans  for  im- 
proving their  condition  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  co- 
operative principles  for  conducting  their 
business,  to  the  end  that  they  also  may 
be  able  to  eliminate  waste.  Efficiency 
is  the  watchword,  and  the  farmer  should 
pay  for  necessary  and  efficient  service 
only.  In  case  he  finds  that  he  can  serve 
himself  more  efficiently  than  others  are 
serving  him,  if  he  can  install  and  operate 
bis  own  business  machinery,  arrange  to 
pay  cash,  or  furnish  his  own  credit,  he 
should  do  so.  The  trade  should  and 
usually  will  consent  to  meet  him  on  this 
thoroughly  sound  basis. 

If  if  is  good  business  and  entirely 
proper  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  to  unite  in  their  respective 
organizations,  not  to  control  prices  or 
restrain  trade,  but  for  greater  business 
efficiency  and  to  eliminate  waste,  what 
irgument  should  induce  farmers  to  re- 
train from  similar  action  to  improve 
their  business?  What  can  the  manufac- 
turer gain  by  such  organization  which 
[the^ farmer  can  not?  Is  the  average  in- 
telligence of  the  manufacturer  less  than 
!  he  average  intelligence  of  the  American 
[farmer?  If  it  is  advisable  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  federate  into 
j  'fate  and  national  associations  for  the 
,  ibove-named  purposes,  by  what  line  of 

easoning  do  some  conclude  that  it  is 


unnecessary  or  absolutely  improper  for 
the  farmers  to  organize  even  on  a  com- 
munity basis? 

A  buying  association  requires  a  less 
complicated  form  of  organization  than 
does  a  marketing  association.  Persons 
with  good  business  experience  should  be 
selected  for  the  officers,  the  secretary 
usually  acting  as  business  manager.  A 
board  of  five  or  seven  directors,  that 
number  including  the  executive  officers, 
should  conduct  the  business.  All  per- 
sons who  handle  any  funds  or  property 
should  be  bonded.  A  small  annual  mem- 
bership fee  is  often  advisable  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  association.  Each 
purchaser  may  also  pay  an  additional 
small  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  he  orders  to  cover  salary  of 
manager,  postage,  printing,  and  any 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. Paying  the  manager  a  small  per 
cent  on  the  business  handled  encourages 
him  to  work  for  members  and  orders, 
but  the  total  amount  paid  him  in  any 
one  season  or  year  should  be  limited  to 
a  reasonable  sum,  based  on  the  charac- 
ter'of  the  business  and  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered.  Unless  a  supply  of 
goods  is  to  be'  kept  on  hand,  no  ware- 
house or  store  building  is  needed. 

The  co-operative  plan  of  buying  farm 
supplies  should  not  disregard  the  local 
dealer.  The  merchant  who  in  the  past 
has  extended  credit  and  rendered  other 
valuable  services  should  be  the  first  con- 
sidered when  there  is  cash  to  be  ex- 
pended. The  co-operative  committee 
should  go  to  such  local  firms  and  ex- 
plain that  their  members  are  now  in  con- 
dition to  perform  certain  service  which 
formerly  has  been  rendered  by  the  deal- 
ers, and,  in  view  of  their  less  exacting 
requirements,  they  expect  to  save  to 
themselves  the  price  formerly  charged 
for  that  work.  In  several  cases  the  mer- 
chants have  welcomed  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  it  resulted  in  the  creating  of 
an  excellent  local  spirit.  The  local 
dealer  furnished  the  goods  at  a  very 
small  profit,  because  he  was  not  obliged 
to  render  the  usual  service.  In  many 
cases  the  local  dealer  has  the  exclusive 
agency  on  the  most  desirable  lines  of 
goods,  and  this  plan  makes  it  possible 
to  save  on  the  exact  class  of  goods 
wanted,  but  in  such  a  transaction  the 
local  dealer  should  be  willing  to  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  buying  association  so 
as  to  work  for  the  interests  of  its 
members. 

Communities  that  have  never  had  any 
co-operative  experience  often  find  it  eas- 
ier to  begin  with  a  buying  than  with  a 
selling  plan,  where  local  conditions  are 
such  as  to  warrant  that  start.  When  the 
operation  of  that  plan  has  educated  the 
members  to  the  spirit  of  working  to- 
gether and  accustomed  them  to  facing 
difficulties  that  are  sure  to  arise,  they 
are  better  prepared  to  undertake  the 
more  intricate  details  of  a  plan  for  suc- 
cessfully marketing  their  products.  The 
co-operative  spirit  of  a  community  is  a 
matter  of  growth.  As  the  child  learns 
to  walk  before  it  runs,  so  a  community 
should  be  satisfied  to  begin  working  to- 
gether in  the  simplest  ways  and  -should 
undertake  more  elaborate  plans  only  as 
their  co-operative  strength  and  confi- 
dence is  developed. — C.  E.  Bassett,  in 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  Year 
Book. 


Home  Orchard  Profitable 

An  old  home  orchard,  owned  by  A.  M. 
Errickson,  Greenwood  County,  Kansas, 
had  not  produced  a  crop  in  ten  years. 
In  reporting  yield  of  fruit  for  3  014,  Mr. 
Errickson  says:  "The  orchard  produced 
practically  none,  and  what  fruit  was 
picked  did  not  keep  at  all."  The  trees 
were  old  and  cankered.  They  had  not 
been  pruned  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Er- 
rickson thought  he  might  as  well  grub 
them  out.  George  0.  Greene,  specialist 
in  horticulture,  division  of  extension  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  thought 
they  might  be  made  to  produce  consid- 
erable good  fruit  if  pruned  and  sprayed. 
Mr.  Errickson  was  willing  to  give  the 
orchard  a  fair  trial  with  the  help  of  the 
college.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up 
accordingly  and  the  orchard  man  helped 
with  the  pruning  and  was  present  at 
every  operation  during  the  summer  of 
1915. 

The  result  was  very  gratifying  to  both 
the  owner  and  the  agricultural  college, 
200  bushels  of  the  finest  apples  ever 
grown  in  the  orchard  being  produced. 
Mr.  Errickson,  who  is  fond  of  apple  but- 
ter, complained  because  he  had  to  use 
the  fanciest  hand-picked  Domine  apples 
for  this  purpose. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  old,  neg- 
lected, and  diseased  orchard  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  orchards  on  hundreds  of 
Kansas  farms. 


Should  Find  You  Equipped  With 

WINCHESTER 

Rifles  and  Cartridges 

They  will  insure  your  success  as  they  have 
that  of  thousands  of  other  hunters.  Don't  take 
the  chance  of  spoiling  your  hunt  by  using 
other  makes,  but  take  along  Winchester  Rifles 
and  Cartridges  —  the  always -reliable  kind. 
You  can  get  them  to  suit  your  ideas,  as  Win- 
chester Rifles  are  made  in  Single  Shot,  Re- 
peating and  Self-Loading  (or  so-called  auto- 
matic) models,  and  in  various  calibers;  and 
Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  in  all  the 
different  sizes.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them 
and  he  will   tell   you  they  are  "O.  K." 

T7T7?  W  BRAND  GETS  THE  GAME 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


When  you  buy  wood- 
work, buy  satisfac- 
tion, too. 


CI  B  6  6  pi 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your 
Home  " 

Doors  Windows  Window  Beats  Porch  Sail 

Window  and  Door  Frames   Wall  Panels  Porch 
Storm  Doors  and  Windows  Coiling  Beams  Balusters 
Stairways        Newels         Mouldings  Everything 
Sideboards       Colonnades  Porch  In  Wood- 

Bookcases        Mantels  Columns  work 


Make  sure  that  your  home  suits 
your  needs,  by  selecting  a  good 
plan.  Then  use  material  that  will 
carry  out  the  possibilities  of  that 
plan. 

Curtis  Woodwork  has  beautified  home 
interiors  for  50  years — safe  assurance  that 
it  will  beautify  yours. 

Our  Home-Books  show  ideal  house 
plans  and  how  Curtis  Woodwork  looks  in 
the  interior  of  a  home.  "Better  Built 
Homes"  shows  houses  from  $800  to  13,000; 
"Homelike  Homes "—$3,000  up;  "Attrac- 
tive Bungalows  "—the  best  types.  State 
on  the  coupon  which  one  you  want  Go 
to  your  lumber  dealer,  too,  for  he  can 
show  you  his  catalog  containing  every 
Curtis  design  and  explain  to  you  about 
Curtis  Service. 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES 

Service  Bureau 
1307-1407  s.  Second  St,  Clinton,  lows. 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing 
Plants  at 

Clinton.  Iowa    Sioux  City,  lows,  Wansan,  Wis. 
Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis  Chicago 
Lincoln,  Neb.     Detroit  Topeka,  Kan. 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

Tin  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Ouarantet 
Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users 
"  We're  not  satisfied,  unless  you  are." 


The  Curtta  Companies,  Serrlce  Bureau 

1307-1?07      5.  LocondSt.,  Clinton,  liwa 


HEAT'6 

Your  House 

With 


Septembc  9,  1016 


As  ONE  Sun  Heats  the  Entire  Earth— So 
ONE  Register  Heats  Your  Entire  House 

The  Caloric  way  is  Nature's  way — most  sensible,  econ- 
omical and  healthful.  No  unsightly,  expensive  pipes  and 
flues  to  cause  fire  danger,  waste  heat  and  clutter  the  cellar. 
The  absence  of  pipes  prevents  overheating  the  cellar,  hence 
produce  is  not  spoiled.  Its  great  heat  radiation  wffl  save  you 
at  least  35%  of  your  fuel. 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  big  saving.  1st,  The  warm  air  reaches 
your  rooms  by  nature's  direct  method  of  circulation  and  there  are  no  pipes  to 
absorb  or  resist  the  heat.  2nd,  Our  double  ribbed  firepot  and  specially  pat- 
ented combustion  chamber  produce  perfect  combustion,  thus  insuring 
thorough  burning  of  the  fuel  and  a  much  greater  heating  surface.    3rd,  Our 

warm  aw    specially  patented  triple  casing,  insulated  with 

two  air  spaces,  prevents  any  heat  from  radiating 
into  the  basement.  This  is  the  only  successful, 
patented,  one-register  furnace  and  no  other  fur- 
nace can  claim  these  three  big  features. 

Sold  Under  Guarantee 

Put  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  i  n  your  house 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Its  successful  operation 
is  guaranteed  and  we'll  make  rightany  defect 
in  material  or  workmanship.  Our  fire- 
pot  13  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Write  for  Our  Book  Free 

If  there  is  no  dealer  at  which  you  can\ 
see  this  furnace,  we'll  gladly  send  youl 
our  free  illustrated  book,  with  the  name  \ 
of  our  nearest  dealer.    Write  us  today. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 
8913  Gest  Street        Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Get  a  Souvenir  at  Our 
Exhibit  at  Your  State  Fair 


Let  Us  Send  Jhu  This 

Big Booh of  Barn Plans 


Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  our  barn  equipment  catalog;  it 
is  a  beautifully  illustrated  112-page  book  of  practical  plans,  full 
of  dollar-saving  information  on  barn  construction  problems. 
It  shows  how  complete  and  convenient,  roomy  end  labor-sav- 
ing, warm  and  yet  well  ventilated,  a  moderate  priced  barn  can  be. 
If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel  o  bsrn  you  need  this  book. 
We'll  send  you  a  copy  without  charge  if  you'll  pay  the  postage 
(10  cts.  in  stamps  or  coin). 

Get  Flans  Before  You  Build 

Our  Architectural  Department  will  gladly  furnish  you  preliminary 
sketches  and  suggestions  without  charge,  and  complete  working  plans 
and  specifications  at  a  cost  so  low  you  can't  afford  to  build  without 
them.  We'll  write  you  fully  about  this  valuable  service  when  we  send  you  the  plan  book. 

LOUDEN  BARS  EQUIPMENT  makes  possible  a  clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum  upkeep  expense. 
It  reduces  labor  and  increases  profits.  The  Louden  line  includes,  "everything  for  the  barn". 
Ask  for  our  big  illustrated  catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  promptly,  postpaid. 
THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  (est.  i867>.    1505  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  low*. 


Write 
for  thli 
Book  Today. 


Has  been  continuously  making 

I WAGONS-BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDE  BAKER  DEALER 


Take  This  Gate-It's  Yours  FREE 

fiat*B  just  what  I  mean  —  I'll  send  you  one  of  my  All  Steel  Self-lifting  Gates  to  hang  on  yom 
wee,  to  use  as  your  own  —  Absolutely  Without  a  Cent  of  Cost. 

Writ©  Me  Today —  Just  say  "Send  me  your  free  gate  offer  and  free  cataloj?" —  111  Bend  it 
hff  return  mail.  Select  the  gate  you  want  me  to  send  you  Free  and  All  Freight  Paid.  You  will 
be  Burpntied  to  see  what  a  wonderful  gate  1  am  making.   Everybody  says  it's 

The  Best  Farm  Gale  Ever  Built 

—and  I  know  it  is.    Here's  the  most 
durable,  strongest,  most  satisfactory  and 
convenient  farm  gate  ever  made  by  human  hands. 
New  self-lifting  feature  alone  makes  them  better  tho 
any  other— they  absolutely  lift  themselves.  Made  of  2-inc 
highest  Carbon  Steel  Tubing  and  extra  heavy  No.  9  wire. 
Nothing  to  break,  wear  or  rot.   Heavily  galvanized  — 
caanot  rust.    Last  several  generations.     Drop  thst 
Ftfffal  Now— Today.  Get  My  Free  Cat*  Offer  Quick. 

T.  S.  AUH5€,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  KANSAS  ttTY  STEEL  GATE  FACTORY 
1 4:i2  East  19th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Keep    Tested    Sire    m  Reserve 


NOTHING  will  start  a  good  produc- 
ing herd  on  the  down  grade  more 
surely  than  a  bull  that  fails  to 
transmit  high  production  to  his  daugh- 
ters. It  requires  the  use  of  bulls  that 
sire  big  producers  to  build  up  a  herd, 
and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  tear  down 
the  work  of  a  good  many  years  by  us- 
ing an  untried  sire  and  finding  later  that 
he  is  a  failure  as  a  breeder. 

A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review 
shows  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  by 
relating  an  incident  of  a  prominent 
breeder  that  came  to  his  personal  at- 
tention. "Thi3  gentleman,  a  breeder  of 
some  years'  experience,  had  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  herd  of  which  he  was  very 
proud  on  the  strength  of  two  sires  used 
in  the  herd,  one  after  the  other.  Then 
came  the  need  of  another  sire,  and  fn 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  herd  justified 
the  best  he  could  obtain,  he  began  to 
look  about  and  after  some  months  lo- 
cated one  in  the  East  that,  from  the 
point  of  pedigree  and  production  rec- 
ords suited  him.  He  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  herd,  but  when  his  heifers 
came  into  milk,  what  a  disappointment 
they  were.  Nearly  every  one  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  mothers  when  they 
were  heifers.  He  saw  that  he  had  a  bull 
that  was  utterly  lacking  in  transmit- 
ting high  production  qualities  and  had 
started  the  herd  on  the  down  grade. 

"This  dairyman  and  breeder  was  a 
man  quick  to  see  a  mistake  and  imme- 
diately set  about  to  correct  it  by  seek- 
ing another  sire.  Too  often  the  breeder 
does  not  stop  the  moment  he  sees  that 
he  has  struck  the  wrong  lead  in  his 
breeding.  Breeders  generally,  however, 
are  coming  to  see  and  appreciate  this 
source  of  danger  and  are  inclined  to 
stay  by  sires  that  have  proven  their 
transmitting  qualities  as  long  as  they 
can. 

"But  the  time  comes  when  every  sire's 
usefulness  ends  and  the  wise  breeder 
provides  against  this  by  having  in  re- 
serve a  younger  bull  that  is  tried  out 
while  the  old  one  is  still  useful.  The 
cost  of  keeping  a  bull  in  moderate  serv- 
ice is  not  great.  He  can  be  bred  as  a 
yearling,  and  by  the  time  he  is  three 
years  old,  and  at  his  greatest  usefulness 
as  a  breeder,  his  daughters  are  in  milk 
and  giving  some  indication  of  their  milk- 
ing qualities.  In  this  way  the  reserve 
bull  is  an  insurance  against  a  possible 
disaster,  and  a  disaster  it  certainly  ia 
when  a  breeder,  through  an  untried  sire, 
has  obtained  offspring  from  him  for  sev- 
eral years  that  are  unworthy  of  their 
dams." 


Winter  Dairying  Profitable 

For  the  next  two  months  on  many 
farms  the  number  of  "strippers"  will  be 
increasing  and  the  dairy  operations  will 
be  dwindling  in  importance,  while  on 
many  other  farms  during  the  same 
period  preparations  will  be  made  for  the 
heavy  milking  season. 

The  man  who  plans  his  heaviest  dairy 
work  for  the  winter  months,  is  the  one 
who  best  realizes  the  true  value  of  the 
milk  cow.  With  him,  dairying  becomes 
an  important  part  of  his  farm  business 
for  it  comes  at  a  time  when  he  can  give 
it  more  and  better  thought  and  atten- 
tion than  is  possible  during  the  crop- 
growing  season,  and  his  investment 
brings  a  better  return  by  reason  of  the 
better  prices  received  for  all  dairy 
products. 

The  coming  winter  bids  fair  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  so  far  as 
the  profitableness  of   dairying  is  con- 


cerned. At  the  present  time  the  butter 
markets  are  ranging  about  five  cents 
higher  than  they  did  a  year  ago  and  this 
means  that  the  raw  material — butter  fat 
— will  command  a  correspondingly  good 
price. 

It  is  always  safe  to  predict  that  the 
man  who  thoughtfully  handles  a  bunch 
of  milk  cows  in  connection  with  his  other 
farm  operations,  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  results. 


Are  You  Keeping  "Boarders"? 

Success  in  milking  cows  comes  by  the 
same  route  as  does  success  in  any  other 
line  of  work — first  by  understanding  the 
job  and  then  staying  with  it.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  understand  how  to  ob- 
tain a  result  without  thought  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  operation. 

The  dairyman  whose  whole  object  is 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the  cream  check 
without  taking  into  consideration  what 
it  has  cost  him  to  produce  the  cream, 
will  find  his  profits  fast  slipping  away. 
It  is  the  man  who  obtains  a  heavy  pro- 
duction through  those  feeds  most  eco- 
nomical to  use,  who  makes  the  real 
gains. 

Another  source   of   loss   often  over- 
looked in  the  milking  operations,  is  the  j 
"boarders"  in  the  herd.    These  cows  are 
good  eaters  but  do  not  turn  their  feed 
into  profit  for  their  owner. 

The  sure  way  of  checking  oh  both 
these  matters  is  by  keeping  records.  It 
requires  a  certain  per  cent  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat  to  produce  a 
pound  of  milk — the  richer  the  milk  the 
more  of  each  will  be  required.  Different 
feeds  contain  these  digestible  nutrients 
in  different  quantities  and  the  dairyman 
6hould  determine  which  feed  supplies 
them  most  economically  and  in  the  best 
form  for  the  cow  to  handle. 

By  keeping  a  record  of  the  feed  given 
each  cow  and  the  returns  made  by  her 
in  milk  production,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  out  those  cows  that  are 
"boarders"  or  that  are  being  cared  for 
at  a  loss.  This  will  make  possible  a 
"weeding  out"  process  and  will  enable 
the  milker  to  build  up  a  herd  of  profit- 
making  cows  only. 

These  are  two  important  points  for 
the  consideration  of  those  milking  cows 
as  a  business.  The  work  of  the  Kansas 
Farmer  Dairy  Club  will  teach  valuable 
lessons  on  these  points  and  through  them 
we  hope  to  help  many  young  milkers  to 
get  the  right  start. 

Dickinson  County  Report 

Records  of  cows  in  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  which 
produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butter 
during  the  month  ending  July  31,  1016. 
"H."  stands  for  Holstein;  "J"  for  Jer- 
sey; "Her."  for  Hereford. 

Per  Pounds 
Cent  Butter 
Pounds        of  SOT. 
Owner —  Milk        Fat  Fat 

George  Lenhert,  H.  ...    900  3.8  42.8 

George  Lenhert,  H.   ...    7S6  4.1  40.3 

George  Lenhert.  H.   ...1.227  3.S3  55.6 

A.  B.  Wilcox.  H  1.002  3.2  40.1 

Smeltz  &  Gish.  H   930  4.0  46.5 

A.  H.   Diehl,  H   978  4.0  48.9 

A.  H.   Diehl.   H   975  3.5  42.6 

Samuel  Mitch.  J   990  4.2  52.1 

Samuel  Mitch.  Her   834  4.5  46.9 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H  1.131  3.8  53.8 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H   891  4.3  47.9 

Hoffman  Bros.,   H.    ...    759  4.4        41. S 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..  1,1  13  3.9  54.3 

D.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..    912  3.8  43.4 

Ralph  Sterling,  J   807  4.0  40.4 

Ralph  Sterling.  J   975  4.0  48.8 

John  Collins,  H   990  3.5  43.4 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  939  4.2  49.S 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H .  .1,362  3.6  61.3 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son.  H..  1,068  4.2  56.1 
E.  &  Engle  &  Son.  H..  681  5.0  42.5 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H.. 1,188         3.14  46.6 


H aecJcer' $   Feeding  Stan 

dard  For  Dairy  Cow 

DAILY  ALLOWANCE  DIGESTI- 

BLE 

NUTRIENTS 

Crude 

Carbo- 

Protein 

hydrates 

Fat 



Pounds 



Pounds 

Pounds 

For  support  of  1,000-pound  cow  

.70 

7.00 

.10 



To  Allowance  for  Support  Add: 



For  each  pound  of  3.0  per  cent  milk. . .  . 

.047 

.20 

.017 

For  each  pound  of  3-5  per  cent  milk.  .  .  . 

.040 

.22 

.010 

For  each  pound  of  4.0  per  cent  milk. . .  . 

-  .054 

!24 

.021 

For  each  pound  of  4.5  per  cent  milk..  .  . 

.057 

.26 

.023 

For  each  pound  of  5.0  per  cent  milk.  .  .  . 

.060 

.28 

.024 

For  each  pound  of  5.5  per  cent  milk.  .  .  . 

.064 

.30 

.026 

For  each  pound  of  6.0  per  cent  milk.  .  .  . 

.067 

.32 

.028 

For  each  pound  of  6.5  per  cent  milk. . . . 

.072 

.34 

.029 
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Sweet  Clover  as  a  Pasture  Crop 

By  EDWARD  C.  JOHNSON,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


RAPIDLY  increasing  interest  in  sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  crop  has  been 
manifested  by  farmers  throughout 
Kansas  during  the  last  few  years.  This 
interest  seems  to  be  more  than  justi- 
.    fied,  judging  from  the  demonstrations 
with  sweet  clover  and  results  reported 
2  by  farm  bureaus  and  county  and  dis- 
trict agricultural  agents, 
a  "'In  Cowley  County  a  thirteen-acre  field 
•  of  rather  poor  land  seeded  to  sweet  clo- 
ver last  year,  pastured  sixteen  head  of 
cattle  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  last 
of  June  and  the  stock  did  well.  In 
Harvey  County,  in  one  instance  twenty 
head  of  stock  were  pastured  this  spring 
P  on  six  acres  of  clover  sown  last  year  and 
were  not  able  to  keep  it  down.  Some 
'hay  could  have  been  cut  from  this  field. 
In   Jewell    County,    fifty-one    head  of 
large  cattle,  owned  by  a  farm  bureau 
member,  have  been  pastured  on  twelve 
acres  of  sweet  clover  since  March,  and 
they  have  barely  been  able  to  keep  it 
down.     Another  member   of  the  farm 
bureau  in  that  county  has  been  pastur- 
ing fifty-seven  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages 
on  eleven  acres,  and  this  field  has  not 
been  cropped  closely. 

In  Allen  County  in  particular,  sweet 
clover  as  a  pasture  crop  has  gained  pop- 
ular favor  as  a  result  of  farm  bureau 
demonstrations  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  established  as 
a  pasture  crop. 

These  facts  are  very  significant,  as 
our  native  grasses  often  run  out,  or, 
due  to  superabundance  of  enthusiasm  for 
cash  qrops,  have  been  turned  under,  and 
as  a  result  the  pasture  problem  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve 
in  many  parts  of  Kansas.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  pasture  al- 
falfa and  many  farmers  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  year  after  year  without 
trouble.  In  other  instances  successful 
pasturing  of  alfalfa  for  some  years  has 
been  followed  by  very  serious  losses 
from  bloating  at  some  unexpected  time 
and  which  losses  have  more  than  offset 
the  profit  secured  from  grazing  the 
alfalfa. 

Thus  far  no  authennc  case  of  bloating 
from  pasturing  sweet  clover  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  state,  and  if  sweet  clover 
will  continue  to  do  as  well  as  it  has  in 
the  last  two  years,  it  undoubtedly  will 
gain  an  important  place  as  a  pasture 
crop  in  Kansas,  even  in  territory  where 
alfalfa  is  easily  grown. 

Even  in  some  of  the  dryer  portions  of 
the  state  sweet  clover  has  been  doing 
remarkably  well.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  Western  Kansas  during  1915  and 
early  in  1916,  when  that  section  received 
more  than  its  average  share  of  moisture. 
H.  T.  Nielsen  of  Norton,  agricultural 
agent  for  Northwest  Kansas,  reports 
that  the  sweet  clover  crop  has  been  do- 
ing well  practically  everywhere  and  the 
growth  made  this  spring  was  usually 
much  greater  than  that  of  alfalfa,  al- 
though the  sweet  clover  was  grown  on 
less  favorable  land.  Two  men  in  Chey- 
enne County  have  made  quite  a  little 
money  selling  sweet  clover  seed  from 
volunteer  crops  in  the  native  grass 
meadows  along  the  Republican  River, 
which  shows  how  easily  sweet  clover 
grows  along  some  of  the  valleys  and 
bottoms  in  that  section.  Both  men 
claim  that  the  sweet  clover  is  running 
out  the  native  grasses  in  some  places 
along  this  stream,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  years  until  the 
meadows  along  the  river  will  be  largely 
Bweet  clover.  In  that  section  it  was 
difficult  until  a  few  years  ago  to  Sell 
native  hay  which  had  much  sweet  clover 
in  it.  Now  the  buyers  are  anxious  to 
have  as  large  a  percentage,  of  sweet 
clover  as  possible,  claiming  this  makes 
a  much  better  feed  than  the  clean  prai- 
rie hay. 

In  West  Central  Kansas,  also,  sweet 
clover  is  coming  into  its  own.  District 
Agricultural  Agent  W.  A.  Boys  of  Hays 
reports  that  in  that  section  sweet  clover 
is  receiving  much  more  consideration  as 
a  pasture  crop  than  as  a  hay  crop.  A 
breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle  in  Wallace 
County  is  finding  sweet  clover  the  most 
satisfactory  pasture  for  his  young  bulls. 
He  has  had  good  results  in  seeding  on 
bottom  land  where  there  is  a  heavy  sod 
of  salt  grass  and  considerable  alkali  in 
the  soil.  The  clover  furnishes  pasture 
two  months  earlier  than  do  the  native 
grasses.  In  Rooks  County,  one  farmer 
pastured  fifteen  head  of  mature  stock 
on  twelve  acres  of  sweet  clover  from 
March  until  June  of  this  year.  This 
farmer  says  he  gets  at  least  three  times 
as  much  value  from  an  acre  of  sweet 
clover  pasture  as  from  an  acre  of  native 
grass.  In  Trego  County,  on  one  ranch 
there  are  160  acres  of  sweet  clover  on 
Sandy  bottom  and  second  bottom  land. 


this  year  from  March  until  July. 

Even  on  some  of  the  divide  land  in 
Part  of  this  was  pastured  continuously 
Western  Kansas,  which  is  usually  too 
dry  for  sweet  clover,  this  crop  has  done 
well  during  the  last  two  years.  Except 
for  the  last  month  or  so.  moisture  con- 
ditions for  that  section  have  of  course 
been  above  normal  during  that  time. 
One  farmer'  in  Graham  County  has  been 
particularly  successful  with  sweet  clover 
on  rather  poor  divide  land.  It  was 
seeded  in  1914.  In  1915  he  secured  two 
good  hay  crops  and  some  pasture  in  ad- 
dition. Not  only  cattle,  but  sheep  have 
been  pastured  on  sweet  clover  on  this 
farm,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

While  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  sweet 
clover  will  be  as  successful  on  the  up- 
lands of  Western  Kansas  as  was  ex- 
pected by  sweet  clover  enthusiasts  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  growth  it  makes 
on  this  land  is  fairly  satisfactory  even 
in  dry  years,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  grow  the  crop  on  limited  areas  of 
upland  even  though  it  may  not  be  as 
great  a  boon  as  it  was  hoped  it  might 
be,  two  years  ago.  Certainly  on  some  of 
the  bottom  lands  successful  crops  of 
sweet  clover  may  be  located  in  almost 
every  county  in  Western  Kansas,  and 
the  cattle  grower  of  that  section  is  rap- 
idly becoming  its  friend. 


What  Is  a  Silo  Worth? 

Did  you  know  that  corn  in  the  silo  is 
worth  40  per  cent  more  than  corn  in 
the  shock?  And  that  every  farmer  who 
builds  a  silo  increases  the  efficiency  of 
his  acres  about  35  per  cent?  Recent  ex- 
periments show  that  silage  when  used 
with  cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  cat- 
tle produced  gains  at  a  cost  of  $4  less 
per  hundred  pounds  than  when  corn, 
stover  and  hay  made  up  the  ration. 

Most  silo  owners  say  that  a  silo  is 
most  profitable  to  the  farmer  who  feeds 
at  least  ten  head  of  cows  or  fattening 
cattle  the  year  round.  One  and  one-half 
inches  of  silage  should  be  fed  daily  to 
insure  a  minimum  loss  from  spoiling. 
The  silo  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  in 
diameter. 


Why  Drill  Planting  Wins 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 
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Empire  Jr., 
Hoosier  and 
Kentucky 
Grain  Drills 

THERE  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way 
Hoosier,  [Empire  Jr.  and  Kentucky  drills 

have  been  crowding  out  the  broadcasting  method 
of  seeding.    They  give  bigger  yields  of  better  grain. 

These  points  are  clearly  seen:  Drills  save  seed  at  the 
start,  because  every  individual  kernel  is  planted  right,  with  cover- 
ing enough  to  protect  it  from  cold  or  drouth.  You  needn't  "play 
safe"  by  planting  an  extra  quantity,  for  every  seed  has  its  chance. 
Drilling  means  regular  planting,  no  bunching  here  and  lacl:  thero 
—every  seed  has  sufficient  ground  to  support  it.  The  seed  Si.arts, 
grows,  and  ripens  all  together.  Uniformity — that's  the  woid. 
Drilling  does  away  with  uneven  stand,  with  half-ripe,  half-green 
fields.  Drilling  gives  you  the  maximum  in  grain,  _  kernels  all 
filled  out  and  plump.    That  means  top  yields,  top  prices. 

When  you  buy  a  drill,  buy  a  Hoosier,  Empire  Jr.  or  Kentucky 
drill.  Ever  since  1857  the  builders  of  these  successful  lines  have 
studied  to  build  always  better  machines.  Today — well,  ask  any 
owner  of  a  Hoosier,  Empire  Jr.  or  Kentucky  drill.  See  the  local 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  catalogues  and  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering    McCormick     Milwaukee    Otborae  Piano 
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Step  Up  On  One  of  These  Platforms  and  Start  Tractor  Farming 

^^"OU  can  see  all  six  sizes  of  Avery  Trac- 


HERE  is  your  chance  to  free  yourself 
from  the  handicaps  of  horse  farm- 
ing— by  getting  a  tractor  you  won't 
be  short  cn  power  any  more  to  do  your  work  on 
time— you  won't  be  stopped  by  hot  weather — if 
wet  weather  delays  you  your  tractor  will  make 
up  the  lost  time  quick — you  won'Hrave  to  depend 
so  much  upon  hired  help — you  won't  have  to 
take  care  of  a  lot  of  idle,  surplus  horses. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  successful  tractor 
in  a  size  to  exactly  fit  your  size  farm. 

Pick  the  Size  Avery  Tractor  to 
Fit  Your  Size  Farm 

There  are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  as  shown 
here  for  pulling  from  2  to  10  moldboard  plows 
or  from  2  to  20  disc  plows.  Avery  Plows  are 
also  built  in  six  sizes  and  Avery  Threshers  in 
seven  s'zes.  There's  a  size  Avefy  Tractor  to 
fit  every  size  farm  and  a  size  Avery  Thresher 
to  fit  every  size  run. 

The  five  larger  size  Avery  Tractors  shown 
here  have  exactly  the  same  design.  Here  are 
six  special  reasons  for  their  success:  Slow  speed, 
special  opposed  tractor  motors;  renewable  inner  cyl- 
inder walls;  two-speed,  double-drive  transmissions; 
sliding  frames  which  eliminate  the  intermediate 
gears;  no  pumps  or  fan;  double  carburetors  for 
burning  either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Avery  Plows  are  the  original  "Self-Lift." 
Avery  Threshers  have  made  the  best  proven 
grain  saving  records  threshing  on  canvas 
ever  made. 


25-50 
H.P. 


tors  at  work  at  all  eight  of  the  National 
Tractor  Demonstrations.  We're  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  show  them  in  opera- 
tion alongside  of  all  other  makes.  They 
have  been  entered  in  every  important  Con- 
test and  Demonstration  ever  held.  Avery's  ace 
the  only  make  entered  in  every  Winnipeg  Motor 
and  Plow  Contest.  They  were  introduced  by  being 
sold  on  approval.  Proven  successful  by  thousands 
of  owners.  They  have  been  put  to  the  hardest 
tests  known  and  have  proved  their  right  to  be 
called  successful  machines. 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

Avery  Tractors  are  sold  at  low  prices:  5-10  H.  P. 

$365  Cash,  8-16  H.  P.  $795, 12-25  H.  P.  $1195. 18-36 

H.  P.  »1775,  25-50  H.  P.  $2190,  40-80  H.  P.  $2625. 

All  built  and  backed  by  an  established  com- 
pany owning  a  large  factory  and  many  branch 
houses,  which  insure  your  getting  well-built 
machines  and  prompt  and  permanent  service 
after  you  get  them. 

Write  for  latest  free  complete  Avery  Tractor, 
Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog  and  Get  ALL  The 
Facts  About  Tractor  Farming,  Threshing, 
Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an  Avery  Outfit. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

1411  Iowa  Street 
PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


All  »jx  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  will  be  shown  at  an  eight  of  the  National  Tractor  I 

See  them  there  and  pick  the  size  to  fit  your  size  farm.  Stop  at  the  Avery  Bull  Dog  Tent 


Demonstrations* 


to  $30  More 
PerAo 
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and  terrace  your  farm.  Own  a  Martin. 
You  can  try  one  10  days  at  our  risk. 


ct 


Farm  Ditcher 
and  Road  Grader 

The  most  useful  tool  ever  brought 
onto  the  farm.  Cuts  4  ft.  V-shaped 
ditch.  Big  success  in  irrigation  coun- 
try. Makes  and  levels  levees  in  rice 
country.  Wonderful  terracing:  ma- 
chine. Fills  gullies,  levels  bumps, 
grades  roads. 

The  Martin  is  made  cf  plowshare  steel  and 
will  last  a  lifetims.  Scours  in  any  soil.  Ad- 
justable for  any  width  cut.  Reversible. 

Write  for  Book 

It  describes  machine  and  tells  what  hundreds 
of  owners  are  doing  with  it.   Write  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  & 
GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

709  Traders  B!dg..  Kansas  City.  Me. 
Home  Office: 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


10 

Days' 
Trial— 
Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


Patented 


SUNSHINE 

Hog  House  Windows, 


H8A  m^^^   Used  and  recommended  by  the  most 
^Hk^^ad  cgssful.    practical    farmers  and  * 
^^^Hk^^^B  raisers.     Modern  roof 
^S^Hl^Bp  windows,  scientifically 
T^^^^^^r  designed. admit  sunshine 

^^^tfirect  on  pen  floors.  Y  3 
of  .galvanized  steel,  rot-proof 
tu st- proof.  Cannot  leak  or  warp 
Will  not  blow  off.  Glass  '  ' 
clips,   no   putty  used 
to  install  i 


old 


any  hoff  house- 
new.  Sunshine 
 bog  health,  fast- 
growth  .more'  hog  moo 
1   for  you. 


4  Blue  Prints  of 

Up-to-Date  Hog  Houses  FREE 

Complete  blue  prints  of  up-to-date  hog  houses 
furnished  you.  FREE.  Full  details  and  specifi- 
cations showing  all  modern  features.  Write 
for  them.  Ask  about  Chikf  Ventilating  Win- 
dows which  admit  air  without  drafts. 

SHRAUGER  A  JOHNSON  CO. 
575  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


FREE  BOOKS!! 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-page  fall  bargain 
book  just  off  the  press  and 
ready  to  mail!    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  big 
250-page  1916  catalog" 
A  postal  gets  your' 
copies  today. 

These  books  describe  t 
ifamous  Galloway  Sani 
tary  Cream  Separators,  the 
Galloway    Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Enffines,  the  new 
modern   Galloway  Manure 
Spreaders,    our    New  1917 
12-20  H  P.  Tractor,  all  kind, 
of  farm   machinery,  ensilage 
cutters,  power  house  accessories, 
grinders,  buggies,    wagons,  har- 
nefL8'.  fencin?>  roofing,  saddles, auto- 
mobiles, stock  tanks, auto  accessories, 
S'-wing  machines,    household  goods, 
carpets,  furniture,    complete   fine  o 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  faro.,,. 
Write  now!  Save$200  to$500  on  fall  buyinal 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
217  Qalioway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payjf^ 


Buys  the  New  Butter*  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  ekim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

per  Lour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  op  to  6  1-2  shown  I 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  v*™*  *£  ««$ 

1  .  and  more  by  what 

ftsaves  in  cream._  Postal  bringe  Free 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automohiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  l^lotorcycles 


OUR  engineering  colleges  are  each 
year  improving  their  facilities  for 
giving  valuable  instruction.  We 
note  that  new  apparatus  for  the  testing 
of  high  speed  and  high  powered  auto- 
mobile and  aeroplane  engines  was  re- 
cently secured  by  the  steam  and  gas 
laboratory  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  con- 
sists of  an  electric  dynamometer  and  a 
gas  engine  manograph  for  "indicating"' 
gas  engine  cylinders  at  highest  speed — 
or  of  taking  a  graphical  record  of  the 
varying  pressure  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder. 

The  electric  dynamometer  is  one  of 
the  latest  improved  types  with  a  capac- 
ity of  150  horsepower  at  from  2,200  to 
3,500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  dynamometer  is  for  making 
tests  on  auto  engines,  electric  motors, 
and  other  high  speed  machines  with  re- 
spect to  efficiency  and  horsepower.  It 
also  gives  a  means  for  the  accurate  study 
of  an  auto  engine  equipped  with  differ- 
ent makes  of  carbureters,  mufflers,  and 
other  ordinary  gas  engine,  accessories. 
The  machine  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  speed  and 
horsepower. 

The  manograph  is  for  making  graph- 
ical records  of  the  variation  in  pressure, 
in  gas  engine  cylinders.  It  permits  of 
a  very  accurate  and  detailed  study  of 
the  operation  of  the  gas  engine.  All  this 
equipment  will  be  used  for  regular  class 
work  and  research  work  on  carbureters, 
mufflers  and  various  ignition  systems. 


Kansas  Road  Possibilities 

It  requires  nine  times  as  much  power 
to  haul  a  load  over  a  road  having  a  15 
per  cent  grade  as  it  does  to  haul  it  over 
a  level  road.  A  15  per  cent  grade  is 
one  that  rises  fifteen  feet  in  every  hun- 
dred. In  some  spot  on  most  of  the  roads 
in  Kansas  there  is  a  grade  of  15  per 
cent  or  more.  Level  roads  would  mean 
a  great  saving  to  farmers  who  have  to 
haul  their  procfiice  some  distance  to 
market. 

Railroads  could  not  operate  profitably 
if  they  had  to  pull  their  trains  over 
roads  having  grades  of  15  per  cent  or 
even  less.  They  find  it  more  profitable 
to  construct  their  roads  upon  a  level 
roadbed  and  expend  millions  of  dollars 
for  ties,  steel  rails  and  rock  ballast. 
Then,  why  would  it  not  be  profitable  to 
construct  highways  on  a  level  roadbed 
and  of  some  permanent  and  substantial 
material  ? 

We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  tractor  trains  and  auto  trucks  will 
be  operated  in  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads on  short  hauls.  These  trains  will 
be  able  to  get  their  loads  directly  from 
the  farms  and  deliver  the  produce  to  the 
nearest  large  market.  This  will  mean 
that  the  farmers  will  get  better  prices 
for  their  produce  and  the  expense  of 
hauling  their  products  to  market  will  be 
lessened. 

A  system  of  this  kind  will  require 
better  roads,  of  course — roads  that  are 
passable  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  in 
any  kind  of  weather.  But  such  roads 
are  coming.  With  the  federal  aid  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
business  men  and  all  others  interested 
in  roads,  they  will  be  transposed  from 


ordinary  roads  into  year-around  high- 
ways. Good  roads  mean  as  much  to 
business  men  in  towns  and  cities  as  they 
do  to  farmers.  To  accomplish  the  per- 
fecting of  roads,  all  must  pull  together 
and  everyone  contribute  what  he  can. 

The  federal  aid  is  given  more  to 
stimulate  interest  in  good  highway  con- 
struction than  for  any  other  reason.  It 
is  necessary  for  each  state  to  have  a 
highway  engineer  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  lay  them  out 
in  some  definite  system.  Each  city  or 
town  is  more  especially  interested  in  the 
roads  around  that  particular  place — 
roads  leading  into  the  market  center. 
As  these  roads  radiate  from  each  center 
it  is  logical  that  they  should  meet  and 
form  continuous  highways  stretching 
across  the  state  in  all  directions.  By 
this  method  the  market  centers  will  be 
connected. 

Under  the  present  system  of  county 
roads  no  definite  course  is  followed.  A 
board  of  county  commissioners  super- 
vises the  road  construction.  These  com- 
missioners are  required  to  designate  the 
location  of  the  roads  and  connect  market 
centers  as  near  as  possible.  Sometimes 
these  roads  connect  market  centers  and 
other  places  they  do  not. 

Kansas  spends  $6,000,000  annually  on 
her  roads.  This  amount,  with  the  ap- 
propriation from  the  federal  government, 
wisely  expended,  will  make  possible  as 
good  roads  for  Kansas  as  are  found  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. — D.  P. 
RrcoftD. 


Home-Made  Polish  for  Auto 

For  furniture  or  automobile  bodies  an 
excellent  polish  can  be  made  by  thinning 
down  boiled  linseed  oil  with  turpentine. 
This  should  be  applied  sparingly  to  the 
clean  surface  with  a  cloth  and  should  be 
rubbed  briskly  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  or 
cotton  waste.  '  It  is  best  not  to  use  body 
polish  on  a  car  until  the  gloss  has  be- 
come dull. 

Another  polish  recommended  by  auto- 
mobile experts  is  made  from  1  gallon  of 
turpentine,  3A  ounces  of  citronella  oil,  1 
pint  of  paraffine  oil  or  light  cylinder  oil 
and  ,14  ounces  of  oil  of  cedar.  When  the 
finish  on  a  car  has  become  very  dull  the 
appearance  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
rubbing  with  a  mixture  of  cylinder  oil 
and  kerosene. 


F.  E.  Ness  of  Muscoda,  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  largest  breeders  of  Belgian  horses 
in  the  state,  has  bought  a  tractor.  "I 
got  my  tractor  to  do  the  sod  plowing 
and  belt  work,"  said  Mr.  Ness  when 
asked  his  reason  for  making  such  an 
unorthodox  purchase  for  a  horseman.  "I 
want  to  save  my  mares  the  strain  and 
resulting  loss  of  weight  from  heavy 
plowing.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  all  the  time,  but 
I  cannot  do  that  if  I  keep  them  on  the 
plow.  I  will  keep  the  machine  busy 
most  of  the  time  at  belt  work,  however, 
as  I  have  a  small  separator  on  the  farm 
and  several  silos  to  fill,  besides  feed  to 
grind,  an  elevator  to  run,  wood  to  saw, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  work  that  re- 
quire belt  power." 


&  SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 

Foarteen-inch  ewell  front,  37-inch  wool-lined 
skirt,  3-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  solid 
steel  fork. 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Larimer  St.    Denver,  Colo. 

"  CATALOG  FREE 

SllO  FILLING  POWER 


Don't  buy  any  engine  at  any  price  till  yon 
getournew  freebook  "Why."  Ittellsin 
s  imple  words  and  pictures  the  facta  that 
distinguish  good  engines  frompoorones. 
W1TTB  KeroBeno  engines  are  lower  in 
price  and  fuel  expense.  Ask  for  Free 
Catalog  and  prices.  wx*  rwe 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1600  Oakland  Ava.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

1600  Cmpir*  Bldg^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CONCRETE  SILOS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  »1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — lhi,  3  and  6  ml. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MATES  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

1*1  W.  Bock  St. 


Uankato,  Minn.,  U.  8.  A. 


Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint- 
ing or  repairs.  Rot,  fire 
,  _  and  rust-proof.    Guar-  ' 
Reo  Metal  Cluster  Shmgles  anteed  lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

{>ictures,  describes,  and  quotes 
ow  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding,  Wallboard, 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Book  No.  0363. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

9313-9363  Pite  SI..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Do  not  buy  a  grain  elevator 
until  you  know  all  about 
the  "CAMP"  Hydraulio 

Dump .  It '  s  d  iff erent  from 
all  others.  Does  the  work 
cheaper,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter New  principle —it  will 
appeal  to  you  in  every 
way.  Write  doday  for 
Free  crib  plans  and  Free 

caUl0g-  cms  PLANS 

CAMP  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY, 

WASHINGTON,  ILL.  DEPT.  E12 


HARVESTER 


|"|1DM  HHIllfcf  IUI     cutting  Corn, Cane 

till  11  W  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a  Cora 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  6tate.  Price 
only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  6elf  gather- 
ing corn  harvester  on  the  market  that  is  giving  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy  Creek. 
N.  Y. ,  writes:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased  your 
Com  Harvester.  Would  not  take  four  times  the  price 
of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one."  Clar- 
ence F.  Hugging.  Speermoie,  Okla. :  "Works  five  time* 
better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall." 
Roy  Apple.  Farmersville.  Ohio:  "I  have  used  a  corn 
shocker,  corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines  but  your 
machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any 
machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag.  Mayfield. 
Okla.:  "Your  harvester  gave  good  satisaction  while 
using  filling  our  silo."  K.  F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.: 
"Just  received  a  letter  from  my  father  saying  he  re- 
ceived the  corn  binder  and  he  is  cutting  corn  and  cane 
now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that  I  can  sell  lotB  of 
them  next  year."  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  pic- 
ture of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.    •    Dept.  C    •    Sallna,  Kantai 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 


Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kaflr 
corn    or  anything 

planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Lone  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands in 

use.  Fully 


protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


F.  S.  H. 


A  Remedy  for  Sick  Hogs  and  Poultry. 

A  worm  destroyer  and  general  tonic  for 
bogs.  Used  in  roup,  limberneck,  white  diar- 
rhea and  other  diseases  peculiar  among 
poultry.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Testimonials  from  many  users  on  applica- 
tion.     Price,    $1.00    per    bottle,  postpaid. 
Enough  for  30  hogs  or  3,000  chickens. 
OLEPHEN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Wamego,  Kan. 


Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Bnlrd's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
In  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working. 
If  one  package  fails  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  PureeU,  Okla. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Recleaned.  191S 
crop:  a  limited 
supply;  guaran- 
teed free  from  foreign  seeds.  $8.50  per  bu., 
f.  o.  b.  our  station.  Sacks  free.  „.„,„.«, 
T.  F.  KREIPE      -      TECTMSEH,  KANSAS 
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Shippers  Protective  Leagues 


ALL  shippers  of  live  stock  are  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  freight 
rates  on  stock  shipments  and  in 
the  various  rules  and  regulations  effect- 
ing the  handling  of  market  stock.  All 
these  questions  have  been  reopened  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
aad  to  enable  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  whole  country  to  co-operate,  the 
Rational  Live  Stock  Shippers'  Protec- 
tive League  was  recently  formed.  The 
atecutive  committee  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentative live  stock  men  from  all  over 
Be  United  States.  Kansas  is  repre- 
sented by  J.  H.  Mercer  of  the  Kansas 
lAve  Stock  Association,  W.  J.  Tod  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, and  A.  E.  Helm,  commerce  counsel 
>f  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. 

The  organization  is  composed  of  live 
itock  associations,  shippers  of  live 
jtpck,  live  stock  exchanges  and  slaugh- 
serers,  also  a  number  of  state  railroad 
ommissioners,  representing  the  various 
western  and  central  western  states. 
,'  The  occasion  for  the  organization  is 
she  necessity  of  united  action  of  all  who 
ire  interested,  to  secure  just  and  reason- 
able rates,  regulations,  charges  and  effi- 
cient service,  and  to  defend  against  any 
lemands  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  for 
injust,  unreasonable  rates,  charges, 
■ules  and  regulations  in  matters  of  com- 
aon  interest  pertaining  to  the  subjects 
nentioned,  and  for  such  other  purposes 
is  may  arise  in  that  regard.  It  is  a 
lational  transportation  organization  of 
drippers  of  live  stock  and  its  products, 
onfined  to  that  and  excluding  other 
aatters. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
tas  directed  a  general  investigation  into 
rates  on  live  stock  and  products  of  live 
tock  throughout  the  country,  wherein 
he  carriers  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  in- 
rease  their  revenue  by  increased  rates, 
.nd  changes  in  various  matters  of  the 
iractices  and  rules  of  transportation. 
?hi8  must  be  met  by  the  man  who  pays 
he  freight,  to  the  end  of  securing  what 
3  just,  fair  and  reasonable.  Many  other 
aatters  like  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
harges,  live  stock  shipping  contracts  and 
imitation  of  liability  are  involved. 

The  executive  committee  has  been 
elected  by  the  respective  interests  to 
arry  on  the  work.  The  membership  of 
he  executive  committee  affords  ample 
ssurance  of  the  representative  and  high, 
haracter  of  the  organization  and  its 
fficiency.  Every  shipper  of  every  car  of 
ive  stock  has  this  force  for  protection. 
.Tie  purposes  are  not  to  take  the  place 
f  other  organizations  of  shippers,  but 
;o  combine  the  strength  and  efforts  of 
11  interested. 

!  To  carry  out  and  to  accomplish  these 
j'nds,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  sufficient 
|  unds.  The  finance  committee  has  pro- 
j.  osed  a  plan  which  consists  in  a  request 
I  o  the  commission  men  at  the  different 
tock  yards  for  the  next  six  months, 
beginning  September  1,  to  deduct  five 
,  snts  per  car  from  all  shipments  to  mar- 
f  et  and  forward  it  to  E.  F.  Keefer,  see- 
I  etary  of  the  league,  at  Chicago.  This 
I  and  will  be  expended  judiciously  by  the 
|  ammittee  and  a  true  and  just  account- 
i  lg  made. 

!  This  manner  of  collecting  is  equitable, 
be  amount  is  small,  and  the  cause  is 
I  reat. 

{  In  its  very  nature,  this  must  be  volun- 
I  iry,  but  inasmuch  as  it  so  equitably  dis- 
,^ributes  the  expense  of  carrying  on  this 
I'ork  among  the  parties  interested  and 
|  'ho  benefit  thereby  in  direct  proportion 
I  3  the  interest  which  he  has,  it  will  re- 
I  eive  the  support  of  all  who  favor  this 
|j  reat  work. 

I  It  is  necessary  for  the  most  part  to 
I)  roceed  through  the  organizations  of  live 
tock  producers,  raisers,  feeders  and  ship- 
era  as  represented  by  their  various  offi- 
|  era,  because  it  is  impracticable  to  reach 
i/Very  shipper.   If  any  shipper,  accepting 
I  8  he  will  the  benefits  of  this  work, 
ririch  necessarily  must  apply  to  all  alike, 
i  not  willing  to  pay  five  cents  per  car, 
he  amount  collected  from  his  shipment 
rill  be  refunded  to  him. 
We  are  calling  this  matter  to  the  at- 
ention  of  our  readers  because  we  feel 
yure  this  is  a  movement  that  should  have 
|[  be  hearty  support  of  all  shippers  of 
'  ve  stock. 


Horse  Breeders  Optimistic 

|*  The  most  experienced  horsemen  in  the 
Tnited  States,  who  have  been  in  close 
oneh  with  the  business  through  good 


and  bad  times,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  horse  breeding  industry  is  now  at 
the  beginning  of  some  very  prosperous 
years. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1915,  the 
increase  in  horses  had  fallen  below  reas- 
onable expectations.  A  large  proportion 
of  mares  had  not  been  bred.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  mares  of  light  horse 
blood,  as  prices  had  been  so  far  de- 
pressed on  light  horses  as  to  lend  no 
inducement  to  breeders  of  such  stock. 

This  diminution  in  production  was 
practically  world-wide.  To  make  the 
shortage  still  greater,  the  European  War 
has  caused  greater  loss  in  horses  than 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  same  period. 
The  horses  in  France  were  reduced  from 
3,331,000  to  2,227,000  head  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  war — a  de- 
crease of  31  per  cent.  The  reduction  in 
horses  in  other  nations  engaged  is  con- 
sidered to  be  nearly  as  great. 

Exports  of  horses  and  mules  from  the 
United  States  have  broken  all  records. 
During  the  twenty-one  months  ending 
June  1,  1916,  611,790  horses,  valued  at 
$134,943,456,  and  167,387  mules  valued 
at  $34,198,955,  have  been  exported. 
Purchases  and  shipments  are  being  made 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  In  the 
judgment  of  experienced  horsemen,  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  abroad,  foreign 
countries  will  make  very  heavy  pur- 
chases of  horses  for  years  following  the 
war,  and  the  United  States  is  in  the  best 
position  of  any  nation  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  British  are  very  loath  to  praise 
products  not  their  own,  so  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  editorial  in  the  London  \ 
Live  Stock  Journal,  May  19,  1916,  is 
especially  significant  to  American  horse  I 
breeders.    Extracts  are  as  follows: 

"Close  observers  of  the  heavy  army  i 
horses  that  have  been  brought  over  to  | 
England  from  the  United  States  must  I 
surely  have  been  struck  with  their  tre- 
mendous bone  and  scale,  blended  with  a 
quality,  at  times,  that  appears  quite 
startling  in  such  massive  animals.  We 
particularly  refer  to  gun  teams,  big, 
wide,  heavy,  intelligent,  docile  horses, 
with  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  qual- 
ity marked  on  their  contour,  both  over 
their  tops  and  below  the  knee.  Inquiry 
elicits  the  fact  that  the  American  prefer- 
ence for  the  Percheron  and  the  cross  of 
that  breed  is  responsible  for  the  big  pro- 
portion of  all  the  draft  horses  impqrted 
being  the  stamp  we  speak  of — a  foreign 
and  unfamiliar  look  about  the  heavy 
frame,  but  a  thoroughbred,  or,  say,  a 
bloodlike  appearance  ever  and  anon  peep- 
ing out  of  the  horse  at  some  point  in 
its  makeup.  The  premier  Percheron 
stallions  at  the  moment  in  the  United 
States  weigh  practically  as  much  as  the 
Shires  and  the  Clydesdale's  over  there, 
and  their  limbs  are  much  more  free  from 
feather  or  hair. 

"The  cross  of  the  Percheron  stallions 
imported  from  France  and  bred  in  the 
United  States  on  the  native  mares  has 
undoubtedly  produced  a  very  useful  gen- 
eral purpose  horse,  which  gives  every 
satisfaction  to  the  English  government 
buyer  wherever  the  animal  has  sufficient 
weight  for  heavy  draft  work.  The  me- 
dium-sized horses,  weighing  from  1,250 
to  1,500  pounds,  have  been  the  most  use- 
ful general  purpose  horse.  They  are 
very  tractable,  active,  and  maintain 
themselves  on  less  food  than  many  other 
types  or  breeds  of  horses.  This  class  of 
animal  has  supplied  our  government 
with  some  of  the  best  gunners  they  have 
had  from  any  source.  In  short,  quite  60 
per  cent  of  the  gun  teams  that  we  pos- 
sess today  are  bred  on  Percheron  lines." 

When  the  leading  live  stock  journal 
of  Great  Britain  comments  so  favorably 
on  the  American  horses,  it  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  American  farmers  have  done 
well  to  make  free  use  of  Percheron 
blood. 

There  have  been  7,853  transfers  of 
Percherons  made  in  the  nine  months 
ending  August  1,  1916,  an  increase  of 
almost  3  per  cent  in  transfers  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Another  indication  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  Percheron  breeding  is  shown 
by  the  increase  in  applications  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America.  During  the  nine  months  end- 
ing August  1,  1916,  642  breeders  applied 
for  membership,  as  against  484  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of 
32  per  cent. — Wayne  Dinsmore. 


"The  Shop 
Ahead" 


When  you  visit  the  State  Fair  you  will  find 
"New  Things"  A  Walk-Over  Shop 

— for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
THEY'RE  DIFFERENT— 

Something  New  'Most  Every  Day. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  wear  our  Shoes,  they  are  so 
comfortable.  Each  of  our  clerks  is  skilled  in 
the  proper  fitting  of  shoes. 

703  Kansas  Avenue 


'The  Shop 
Ahead" 


HARLEY-DAVID50N  5ERVICE5TATI0N 

PARTS  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

5h awn ee CycleCo.  TopekaKansas 


New  1917  Model  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle 

On  Display  at  Our  Store  During  Fair  Week 
SHAWNEE  CYCLE  CO.,  1 14  E.  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


GIBLER'S 


The  Most  Reasonable  and 
Reliable  Drug  Store  in 
Topeka 

Prescriptions  Filled  by  Mail. 
COR.  FOURTH  AND  KANSAS  AVE. 


FOR  SALE 

KEIFER  PEARS— Fancy  fruit  for 
canning,  per  hushel  $1.25 

HAYES  PRODUCE  COMPANY 
Topeka       -  Kansas 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Alfalfa   Seed,  Clover,   Timothy  and 
Pop  Corn.    Send  samples. 
HAYES  SEED  HOUSE 
Topeka      ....  Kansas 


You  Will  Find  Many  Uses 
for  the  Speedy  Stitcher  Awl 

—and  KANSAS  FARMER  Will  Give  You  One  FREE  With 
One  Years'  Subscription 

The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  AWL  is  the  latest  and  most  effective  Auto- 
matic Sewing  Awl  ever  offered.  How  often  have  you  thrown  away  a  tug, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  grain  sack,  just  because  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  to  town  for  repairs  was  too  great.  The  SPEEDY  STITCHER  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  REPAIRS  MANY  TIMES  OVER  EVERY  YEAR. 


With  this  Awl  one  can  mend  harness,  shoes,  tents,  awnings  and  pulley 
belts,  carpets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  or  any  heavy  material. 

THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER  is  provided  with  a  set  of  diamond-pointed 
grooved  needles,  including  special  needle  for  tapping  shoes.  It  also  contains 
a  large  bobbin  from  which  thread  feeds,  all  of  which  are  inclosed  inside  the 
handle  out  of  the  way.  Finished  in  the  best  possible  manner — highly  polished 
rock  maple  handle  and  nickeled  metal  parts,  with  nickel-plated  needles  that 
will  not  rust. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  AWL  FREE 

Send  us  only  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Kansas  Fanner  and  10 
cents  extra  to  cover  packing  and  postage — $1.10  in  all — and  we  will  send  you 
this  useful,  dependable  Awl,  FREE. 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  9,  1916 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300.000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


HONEY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
■Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Loui6,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  |18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  sense  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  082,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

160  ACRES  IN  PHILLIPS  COUNTY, 
Kansas;  100  acres  in  cultivation,  all  fenced, 
fair  improvements,  good  soil;  close  to  town; 
on  'phone  and  mail  route.  Priced  worth  the 
money.  Write.  E.  M.  Hfllyer,  Republican, 
Neb. 

LAND  IN  DAWSON  AND  PRAIRIE 
counties,  Montana,  on  ten-year  terms.  On 
new  line  of  Great  Northern  Railway  just 
building.  The  last  chance  for  good  farming 
land  in  Montana  at  low  prices.  Hilger  Loan 
&  Realty  Co.,  Lewiston,  Montana. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash  buy- 
ers on  sand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-To-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  111. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  614  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


POULTRY. 


MACK'S  S.  C.  REDS — FALL  SALE  OF 
April  and  May-hatched  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets; 200  cockerels,  200  pullets.  Ten  utility 
pullets  and  two  utility  cockerels  for  $15. 
Write  for  prices  on  exhibition  birds.  H.  H. 
McLellan,  Box  K,  Kearney,  Neb. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  IN 
lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

BROILERS,  17c;  SPRINGS,  15c;  H. 
hens,  13>/£c;  eggs,  24c;  paying  prices  this 
week.    Coops  loaned  free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Two  of  his  dams  averaged  100 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  35  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $100.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,    for    $20    apiece.      Frank    M.  Hawes, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


SEEDS 


ENGLISH  BLUEGRASS  SEED.  NEW 
crop,  10c  per  pound.     H.  G.  Mosher,  Schell 

City,  Mo. 


LUMBER. 


LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas,  Emporia,  Kan. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  SEVERAL 
profits.  Lumber,  lath,  shingles,  moldings, 
doors,  windows,  frames  and  finish  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  your  lists  for  estimate. 
Sam  Connell  Lumber  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.    Geo.  Aid,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

WANTED — EVERY  CAR  OWNER  WHO 
has  spark  plug  trouble  to  try  a  set  of  Not- 
amiss  Spark  Gaps.  Thousands  in  use.  Will 
detect  instantly  the  plug  not  working.  Save 
unnecessary  garage  bills  by  securing  a  set. 
Price  $1.50.  Notamiss  Spark  Gap  Company 
(Sole  Manufacturers),  302  Hippee  Bldg.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


PIGEONS. 


CARNEAU  OR  HORUNEAU  PIGEONS  TO 
exchange  for  visible  typewriter  or  two-speed 
motorcycle.  Mated  pairs  and  youngsters  for 
sale.     Frank  Harvey,  Parsons,  Kan. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  ONE  TO  FIVE  CARLOADS 
of  good  hay.  Any  good  hay  considered. 
Webb  McNall,   Arlington,  Colo. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

MARRIED  MAN.  32,  NO  CHILDREN, 
good  milker,  wishes  position  on  dairy  farm. 
Reference.    E.  P.  Lochrle,  Codell,  Kan. 

JOB  WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED 
farmer  on  stock  or  grain  farm.  Good  ref- 
erences. James  Wood,  2215  S.  61st  ave., 
Benson,  Neb. 


HONEY  WATER,  WHITE;  TWO  60-LB. 
cans  of  broken  comb,  $9.50.  John  Ruyts, 
Buhl,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — FINEST  GRADE  EXTRACT- 
ed  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  $9.50  per  case 
of  two  60-pound  cans  f.  o.  b.  Merino,  •Colo. 
Write  for  prices  on  car  lot.  W.  A.  Cheek, 
Merino,  Colo. 

NEW  HONEY,  NEW  CANS,  IRON  BOUND 
boxes,  120  pounds.,  fancy,  $11;  choice,  $10; 
good,  $9.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fine 
chunk,  116  pounds,  $12.  A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 

FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net,  $5;  case 
of  two  cans,  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases,  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford, 
Colorado. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  CHOICE  STOCK, 
priced  right.  Lawndale  Kennels,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOMATOES  PICKED  FOR  SHIPPING, 
two  cents  a  pound  by  express.  T.  F.  Pine, 
Route  3,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SAVE  YOUR  POTATOES.  INFORMA- 
tion  how  for  50c,  guaranteed.  Stamps, 
check  or  order.  Farmer,  Room  10,  225  W. 
Grand,  Oklahoma  City. 

FERRETS,  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  STILL 
hold  their  popularity.  Barring  one,  they 
were  the  largest  class  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  San  Francisco.  Good  to  lay,  good  to  eat 
and  good  to  look  at.  I  have  bred  them  ex- 
clusively for  twenty-four  years  and  they  are 
one  of  the  best  breeds  extant.  Eggs  from 
first-class  birds,  the  same  kind  I  hatch  my- 
self, $2  per  15,  $5  per  46,  and  I  prepay  ex- 
press or  postage  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Thomas  Owen.  Route  7,  Topeka,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  aLl  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


GROCERIES. 


PURE  CANE  GRANULATED  SUGAR,  $7.50 
per  100  pounds.  Other  goods  sold  at  same 
saving  compared  to  what  you  are  paying 
now.  Write  for  our  complete  money-saving 
price  list.  The  People's  Department  Store, 
Council    Bluffs,    Iowa.      Address  Wholesale 


Dept. 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  FRANK  FRENCH  OF 
Manning  in  Keystone  Township,  in  Scott 
County,  Kansas,  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1916,  one  horse  mule,  age  one  year,  color 
bay.  No  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at 
$25.  John  L.  Whitson,  County  Clerk,  Scott 
City,  Kansas. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  THE 
following  described  stray,  to  wit:  One  year- 
ling steer,  weight  about  550  pounds,  color 
red  with  white  face,  white  on  belly  and  tip 
of  tail;  branded  "O"  on  left  hip,  slit  In  end 
of  left  ear,  a  "V"  cut  in  under  side  of  right 
ear,  was  taken  up  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
1916,  by  J.  A.  Schriner,  address  Windom, 
Kansas.  W.  E.  Rostine,  County  Clerk,  Mc- 
pherson, Kansas. 


SHEEP 


ONE  HUNDRED  WESTERN  BREEDING 
ewes,  $5  per  head.  C.  D.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Elmdale,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
yearling  and  lamb  rams.  W.  T.  Hammond, 
Portis,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


BIG- TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


TRACTORS. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  WATERLOO  BOY 
tractor,  12x24,  and  one  3-bottom  Moline 
plow,  both  new,  used  only  as  demonstrators. 
Will  sell  at  cost.  Nothing  better.  Call  on 
or  address  J.  S.  Binkley,  825-827  Commercial 
Street,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stoek  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


OVERLAND  RED 

A  Romance  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased-  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects' 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold. 


[Chapter  XIII — The  Return — Continued.] 

WINTHROP  straightened  his  tired 
shoulders.  "You  seem  to  think  that 
you're  pretty  clever,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "But  in  the  elegant  and  expressive 
diction  of  the  late — the  late  Overland  Red 
Summers,  'I  think  you're  a  bum  scout.'  " 
And  they  shook  hands,  laughing  as  they 
turned  to  climb  the  trail. 

Near  the  crest.  Overland  again  paused. 
"Say,  Billy,  you  said  the  'late'  Overland 
Red  Summers.  You  took  particular  noise 
to  make  me  hear  that  word  'late.'  Have 
you  got  any  objections  to  explainin'  that 
there  idea?  I  been  examinin'  the  works  of 
that  word  'late,'  and  it  don't  tick  right  to 
me.    'Late'  means  'planted,'  don't  it?" 

"Sometimes.  It  may  also  mean  behind 
time.  Do  you  remember  that  I  said,  a  day 
or  two  ago,  that  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
the  lost  gold  were  in  the  very  canon  where 
we  camped?  I  claim  precedence  of  divina- 
tion, auto-suggestion,  and  right  of  eminent 
domain.    I  shall  not  waive  my  prerogative." 

"I  never  owned  one,"  said  Overland.  "But 
afore  I'll  let  you  come  any  style  over  me, 
I'll  have  one  made  with  a  silk  linin'  and 
di'monds  in  the  buttons,  jest  as  soon  as  the 
claim  gets  to  payin'  good.  Say,  pardner,  it's 
free  gold,  and  coarse.  I  wisht  Collie  was 
here — the  little  cuss." 
"Collie?" 

"Uhuh.  The  kid  I  was  tellin'  you  about, 
that  I  adopted  back  in  Albuquerque.  He's 
got  a  share  in  this  here  deal,  by  rights.  He 
invested  his  eight  rollers  and  four  bits  In 
the  chances  of  my  findin'  the  stuff.  It  was 
all  the  coin  he  had  at  the  time.  You  see,  I 
was  campin'  up  on  the  Moonstone  for  a 
change  of  air,  and  Collie  and  me  had  a 
meetin'  of  the  board  of  dissectors.  The 
board  votes  unanimous  to  invest  the  paid-in 
capital  in  a  suit  of  new  jeans  for  the  presi- 
dent, which  was  me.  I  got  'em  on  now. 
You  see,  I  had  to  be  dollied  up  to  look  the 
part  so  I  could  catch  a  come-on  and  get  me 
grubstake." 

"I  see,"  said  Winthrop,  his  gray  eyes 
twinkling.     "And  I  was  the  come-on?" 

"Well,"  said  Overland,  scratching  his 
head,  'Vmebby  you  was,  but  you  ain't  no 
more.  If  she  pans  out  anything  like  I  ex- 
pect, you'll  be  standin'  up  so  clost  to  bein' 
rich  that  if  she  was  a  bronc'  you'd  get 
kicked  sure." 

They  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  both  gaz- 
ing down  on  the  evening  desert.  The  re- 
flected light,  strong  and  clear,  drew  abrupt, 
keen-edged  contrasts  between  the  black,  tri- 
angular shadows  of  the  peaks  and  the  gray 
of  the  range.  Something  elusive,  awesome, 
unreal  was  in  the  air  about  them.  The 
rugged  mountain-side  with  its  chaos  of 
riven  boulders,  its  forest  of  splintered  rocky 
spires,  silver  cold  in  the  twilight,  its  im- 
passive bulk  looming  so  large,  yet  a  mere 
segment  of  the  circling  range,  was  as  a 
day-dream  of  some  ancient  Valhalla,  clothed 
in  the  mystic  glory  of  ever-changing  light, 
and  crowned  with  slumbering  crowds. 

"You're  something  of  a  poet,  aren't  you?" 
queried  Winthrop. 

"You  bet!  I'm  some  artist,  too.  A  lady 
I  was  once  figurin*  on  acceptin*  a  invite  to 
dinner  with,  once — one  of  them  rich  kind 
that  always  wants  to  get  their  money's 
worth  out  of  anything  they  do  for  a  poor 
guy — happened  to  come  out  on  the  back 
steps  where  I  was  holding'  kind  of  a  cor- 
oner's request  over  a  lettuce  san'wich.  'My 
man,'  she  says,  T  have  always  been  inter- 
ested to  know  if  you — er — tramps  ever  think 
of  anything  else  but  food  and  lodging  and 
loafing.  Nothing  personal,  I  assure  you. 
Merely  a  general  interest  in  social  condi- 
tions which  you  seem  so  well  fitted  to  ex- 
plode from  experience.  For  instance,  now, 
what  are  your  favorite  colors?' 

"I  couldn't  see  what  that  had  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  got  kind  of  mad.  A  lettuce  san'- 
wich ain't  encouragin'  to  confidence,  so  I 
up  and  says,  'What  are  me  favorite  colors, 
lady?  Well,  speakin'  from  experience,  thes- 
is ham  and  eggs.' 

"She  took  a  tumble  to  herself  and  sent 
me  out  some  of  the  best — and  a  bottle  of 
Red  Cross  beer  with  it." 

On  up  the  slope  they  toiled,  Winthrop 
half  forgetting  his  weariness  in  thinking  of 
Overland's  sprightly  experienced  with  what 
he  termed  "the  hard  ole  map — this  here 
world." 

At  the  summit  they  paused  again  to  rest. 

"That  was  the  time,"  began  Overland, 
"when  I  writ  that  there  pome  called  "Heart 
Throbs  of  a  Hobo.'  Listen!" 

"Oh,  my  stummick  is  jest  akein* 
For  a  little  bite  of  bacon, 

A  slice  of  bread,  and  little  mug  of  brew. 
I'm  tired  of  seein*  scenery. 
Jest  lead  me  to  a  beanery, 

Where  there's  something  more  than  only 
air  to  chew." 

"The  last  line  sounds  like  a  sneeze,"  said 
Winthrop,  laughing. 

"Speakin'  of  sneeze,"  said  Overland, 
"makes  me  think  you  ain't  coughed  so  much 
lately,  Billy." 

"I  had  a  pretty  bad  time  yesterday  morn- 
ing." replied  Winthrop. 

"Well,  you'll  get  cured  and  stay  cured,  up 
here."  said  Overland,  hugely  optimistic. 

"Of  course."   rejoined   Winthrop,  smiling.  - 
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"It's  such  hard  work  to  breathe  up  here 
that  I  have  to  keep  alive  to  attend  to  it." 

"That's  her!  Them  little  old  bellowsus 
of  your'n  '11  get  exercise — not  pumpin'  off 
the  effects  of  booze  an'  cigarettes,  neither, 
but  from  pumpin'  in  clean  thin  air  with  a 
edge  to  it.  Them  little  old  germs  will  all 
get  dizzy  and  lose  their  holt." 

"That's  getting  rather  deep  into  person- 
alities," said  Winthrop.  "But  I  think  you're 
correct.  I  could  eat  a  whole  side  of  bacon, 
raw." 

And  he  followed  Overland  silently  across 
the  range  and  down  into  the  cool  depths  of 
the  hidden  canon,  where  the  tramp,  ever 
watchful  of  the  younger  man's  health, 
slipped  from  his  coat  and  made  Winthrop 
put  it  on,  despite  the  latter's  protest  that 
he  was  hot  and  sweating. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
"CALL  IT  THE  'ROSE  GIRL.'  " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
things?"  asked  Winthrop.  "Not  burn 
them  ?" 

"Yep;  every  strap  and  tie-string,"  replied 
Overland,  gathering  together  the  dead  pros- 
pector's few  effects.  "Cause  why?  Well, 
Billy,  if  this  claim  ain't  filed  on — and  I 
reckon  it  ain't — why,  we  files  on  her  as  the 
original  locators.  Nobody  gets  wise  to  any- 
thing and  it  saves  the  chance  of  gettin' 
jumped.  The  bunch  over  there  would  make 
it  interestin'  for  us  if  they  knowed  we  was 
goin'  to  file  on  it.  They'd  put  up  a  fight 
by  law.  and  mebby  one  not  by  law.  Sabe?" 

"I  think  so.  Going  to  burn  that  little — 
er — cradle  arrangement,  too?" 

"Yep.  Sorry,  'cause  it's  wood,  and  wood 
is  wood  here.  That  little  rocker  is  a  cradle 
all  right  for  rockin'  them  yella  babies  in 
and  then  out.  The  hand  that  rocks  that 
cradle  hard  enough  rules  the  world,  as  the 
pote  says." 

"So  this  is  how  gold  is  mined?"  queried 
Winthrop,  examining  the  crude  rocker  and 
the  few  rusted  tools. 

"One  way.  Pan,  cradle,  or  sluice  for  free 
gold.  They's  about  four  other  ways.  This 
here's  our  way." 

"Is  it  a  rich  claim?" 

"Tolerable.       I     panned     some     up  the 
branch.    She  runs  about  two  dollars  a  pan." 
"Is  that  all?" 

Overland  smiled  as  he  poked  a  smoulder- 
ing corner  of  blanket  into  the  fire.  "It  is 
and  it  ain't.  I  reckon  you  could  pan  fifty 
pans  a  day.  That's  a  hundred  dollars.  Then 
I  could  do  that  much  and  the  cookin',  too. 
That's  another  hundred.  Two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day  ain't  bad  wages  for  two  guys. 
It  ought  to  keep  us  in  grub  and  postage 
stamps  ..and  some  chewin'-gum  once  in  a 
while." 

"Two  hundred  a  day!"  And  Winthrop 
whistled.  "That  doesn't  seem  much  in  New 
York — on  the  street,  but  out  here — right  out 
of  the  ground.  Why,  that's  twelve  hundred 
a  week." 

"Nope — not  exactly.  She's  a  rich  one,  and 
bein'  so  rich  at  the  start  she'll  peter  out 
fast,  I  take  it.  I  know  these  here  kind. 
When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  canon 
we're  at  the  end,  that's  all.  Besides,  she's 
so  rich  we  won't  work  six  days  every  week. 
If  she  was  half  as  good,  mebby  we  would. 
You  never  done  much  fancy  pick-handle 
exercise,  did  you?" 

"No,  but  I'm  going  to.  This  beats  sign- 
ing checks  all  to  pieces." 

"Never  got  cramps  that  way  myself," 
grunted  Overland.  "But  I  have  from  swing- 
in'  a  pick.  Your  back'll  be  so  blame  stiff 
in  about  three  days  that  you'll  wish  you 
never  seen  a  pan  or  a  shovel.  Then  you'll 
get  over  the  fever  and  settle  down  sensible. 
Three  of  us  could  do  a  heap  better  job  than 
two.     I  wish  Collie  was  on  the  job." 

"I'm  willing,"  said  Winthrop. 

"  'Course  you  are,  but  you  get  your  half 
of  this  as  agreed.  Collie's  share  comes  out 
of  my  half.  I'm  playin'  this  hand  over  the 
table,  in  plain  sight." 

Winthrop  glanced  quickly  at  Overland's 
inscrutable  face.  "Suppose  I  should  tell  you 
that  my  income,  each  week,  is  about  equal 
to  what  we  expect  to  get  from  this  claim?" 

"Makes  no  difference,"  growled  Overland. 
"It  wasn't  your  money  that  stood  off  the 
constable — and  later  out  in  the  desert.  It 
was  you.  They's  some  places  left  on  th:? 
old  map  yet  where  a  man  is  jest  what  his 
two  fists  and  his  head  is  worth.  This  here 
Mojave  is  one  of  'em.  Are  you  squeak  to 
that?" 

"I  understand,"  said  Winthrop. 

They  worked  steadily  until  evening.  They 
staked  out  their  respective  and  adjoining 
claims,  dropped  the  rusted  tools  in  a  bot- 
tomless crevice,  and  removed  the  last  shred 
and  vestige  of  a  previous  occupancy. 

"This  here's  been  too  easy,"  said  Over- 
land, as  he  sliced  bacon  for  the  evening 
meal.  "When  things  comes  as  easy  as  thi?, 
you  want  to  watch  out  for  a  change  in  the 
weatheT.  We  ain't  through  with  the  bunch 
yet." 

The  easterner,  making  the  evening  fire, 
nodded.     "How  are  we  to  get  provisions?" 

he  asked. 

"First.  I  was  thinkin'  of  packin'  'em  in 
from  Gophertown,  over  yonder.  She's  about 
thirty  miles  from  here,  across  the  alkali. 
'Taint  a  regular  town,  but  they  got  grub. 
But  if  we  got  to  comin'  in  regular,  they  a 
smell  gold  quicker'n  bees  findin'  oranger 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty-two) 
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Preparing  Birds  For  Fair 


MANY  inquiries  are  coming  in  as  to 
how  to  prepare  birds  for  the  show. 
These  letters  are,  of  course,  from 
those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  exhib- 
iting birds.  Most  of  them  expect  to  send 
only  to  the  small  shows  or  county  fairs. 

Ordinarily,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  a  good,  airy  coop  large  enough 
to  allow  the  birds  ample  room.  In  most 
shows  the  size  of  the  coops  is  specified 
in  the  show  rules.  The  thing  of  most 
importance  is  to  place  the  birds  in  the 
coops  on  nice,  clean  straw,  several  days 
before  the  show  is  to  be  held.  In  this 
way  they  become  used  to  their  surround- 
ings. If  they  can  be  frequently  handled 
it  is  a  big  advantage. 

For  the  yellow-legged  breeds,  wash 
the  legs  in  warm  water  and  soap  and 
apply  a  limited  amount  of  sweet  oil 
afterwards,  wiping  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

Never  try  to  wash  white  birds  unless 
you  are  an  expert  at  this  job. 

Shipping  Eggs  for  Hatching 

More  or  less  is  constantly  being  said 
in  regard  to  shipping  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes.  The  writer  has  this  summer 
sent  over  fifty  sittings  by  parcels  post. 
In  some  instances  nearly  every  egg  would 
hatch.  One  sitting  sent  to  Ohio  produced 
nine  chicks  from  fifteen  eggs.  Another 
sent  to  Oklahoma  turned  out  fifteen 
chicks.  In  other  cases  all  the  eggs 
would  be  reported  infertile. 

It  seems  that  where  the  eggs  were 
handled  outside  the  sacks  they  were  in 
as  good  shape  as  if  sent  by  express,  but 
where  placed  inside  the  mail  sack  the 
rough  usage  to  which  they  were  submit- 
ted broke  the  air  cell  and  no  chick  re- 
sulted. 

If  all  the  eggs  were  packed  in  good, 
strong  containers  and  a  ruling  adopted 
whereby  they  would  be  handled  as  out- 
side mail,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  parcels  post  would  not  prove  as 
satisfactory  as  express.  In  many  ways 
this  manner  of  shipping  is  much  more 
advantageous.  The  package  is  delivered 
at  the  customer's  door  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  way. 


better  fleshed  than  other  birds  in  the 
llock,  the  standard  of  the  breeding  flock 
can  be  materially  raised. 

This  means  much  more  profit  than  if 
the  fowls  are  picked  later  in  the  season. 
Too  often  general  appearance  alone  is 
used  as  the  base  of  selection.  The  young 
birds  which  show  the  desirable  qualities 
can  be  marked  by  colored  leg  bands  and 
reserved  for  breeders  when  fully  ma- 
tured. 


After  the  stories  are  all  told  and  the 
ehouting  is  all  over,  it  remains  for  a 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  to 
carry  off  the  laurels.  A  pullet  of  this 
breed  raised  and  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Nicholson  of  Manhattan,  recently  laid  an 
egg  which  weighed  four  ounces.  Because 
of  its  unusual  size,  Mrs.  Nicholson  de- 
cided to  remove  the  contents  and  keep 
the  shell  intact.  After  removing  a  nor- 
mal yolk  and  white,  she  was  astonished 
to  discover  within  the  outer  shell  another 
egg.  By  careful  manipulation  she  man- 
aged to  blow  this  inner  egg  and  saved 
the  two  shells — the  one  within  the  other. 
The  smaller  one  is  as  large  as  an  ordi- 
nary hen  egg. 

Do  not  crowd  your  growing  birds. 
Nothing  will  cause  more  damage  or  more 
rapidly  undermine  the  vigor  of  the 
fowl's  constitution.  Better  close  the  hen 
houses  and  shut  up  the  coops,  forcing 
the  birds  to  roost  in  the  trees  during 
the  summer  months,  than  to  confine 
them  in  hot,  stuffy,  over-crowded  houses. 
Summer  roup  never  appears  except  where 
birds  are  kept  in  a  filthy  or  crowded 
condition. 


This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  begin 
casting  about  for  cockerels  to  head  your 
next  year's  breeding  pen.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood  is  absolutely  essential 
to  best  results  with  the  average  poultry 


This  summer  has  been  so  hot  and  dry 
that  young  poultry  has  not  developed  as 
it  should. 


Feathers  Foreign  to  Breed 

Often  this  department  receives  letters 
complaining  that  the  writer  has  pur- 
chased eggs  from  a  breeder  of  pure-bred 
poultry,  paying  him  a  good  price,  and 
that  the  chicks  are  hatching  out  all  col- 
ors, or  are  developing  feathers  entirely 
foreign  to  the  breed. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not 
uncommon.  Chick  feathers  are  in  no 
way  an  indication  of  the  mature  bird. 
If  you  are  one  of  these  dissatisfied  pur- 
chasers, write  the  breeder,  telling  him 
the  facts,  and  he  can  doubtless  enlighten 
you  as  to  what  to  expect.  Be  patient 
and  do  not  dispose  of  the  chicks  until 
they  are  fully  matured.  Then  if  they 
are  unworthy  specimens,  make  your 
complaint. 


Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  weather 
there  are  very  few  bugs,  worms,  or  weed 
seed.  This  will  undoubtedly  retard  the 
growth  of  pullets  and  they  will  not  be- 
gin laying  until  late  winter  or  early 
spring  unless  extra  feed  and  care  are 
furnished. 


Commercial  beef  scrap  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  bugs  and  worms.  Where 
Nature  does  not  furnish  a  liberal  supply 
of  these  to  be  picked  up  at  will,  beef 
scrap  should  be  used.  Even  at  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  $3.25  a  hundred,  it  will 
pay  to  feed  beef  scrap. 


Grain  prices  are  so  high  that  many 
people  are  selling  themselves  short  on 
both  hens  and  pullets.  In  view  of  the 
prospects  for  good  egg  prices,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  mistake. 


Pick  Best  Fowls  for  Breeders 

By  selecting  young  chickens  which 
make  more  rapid  growth,  feather  more 
quickly,  show  greater  activity  and  are 


One  of  the  first  poultry  exhibits  of 
the  season  was  held  this  week  by  the 
Key  West  Grange  in  Coffey  County. 
Considering  the  bad  season,  the  display 
was  a  good  one. 


Want  Whiter  Eqqs? 
Then  GetBusy  New 

Egg  prices  are  rising — will  soon  reach  the  high  point  of  the  year.  Winter 
eggs  pay  big  profits,  but  you  can't  get  them  by  wishing  for  them.  Act! 
Have  your  bens  laying  well  when  eggs  mean  money. 
At  this  time  every  bird  in  your  flock  Deeds 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner.  A  natural  egg-maker — makes 
bens  want  to  lay.  It  tones  them  up — increases  appetite — assists  digestion 
— stirs  up  the  sluggish  egg-producing  organs—drives  the  hen's  to  the 
nest — insures  profits  for  you. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  Will  keep  your  old  hens  laying  steadily 
until  they  molt,  then  6horten  the  molt  and  hurry  them  back  to  work.  It 
will  push  your  pullets  to  early  maturity,  start  them  laying  sooner  than 
usual  and  keep  them  at  it  all  winter. 

America's  original  poultry  conditioner  — imitated  but  never 
equalled.  Small  in  cost — great  in  results.  Sold  by  dealers  every- 
where on  a  money-back  guarantee  to  satisfy  you.    In  pack- 
ages, pails  and  sacks.    Refuse  imitations.    If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  Pratts,  write. 

Chicken  lice  just  naturally  hate  Pratts  Powdered 
Uce  Killer.    Try  it  and  you  will  see  why! 


IVrrf*  today  for  66  page 
Poultry  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Toronto 


Kansas  State  Fair  Association 

L.  M.  PENWELL,  President.         PHIL.  EASTMAN,  Secretary. 

TOPEKA,  SEPTEMBER  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16 

SIX  BIG  DAYS  AT  THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR.  The  gates 
stand  open  day  and  night.  The  beautiful  86-acre  fair 
ground,  all  of  the  twenty-four  permanent  buildings  and 
every  exhibit  is  open  and  free  to  everybody.  No  admission 
charged  except  races  and  shows. 

Horse  Show — Three  Concert  Bands — Automobile  Show 


Harness  Races  on  the 
fastest  track  in  the  West 
Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR 


Beautiful  Horse  Show 
in  brilliantly  illuminated 
arena  —  $1,000  Saddle 
Championship. 


Thrilling  Running 
Races  daily — The  Kansas 
Derby — A  Big  Card  Ev- 
ery Day. 


THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR 


Mammoth  Midway — 
Thirty  Coney  Island 
Shows.  Take  a  Trip  on 
the  Whip. 


FOREMEN'S  TOURNAMENT — DEMONSTRATION  OF  FIRE  FiGHTINB 

Live  Stock  Judging  and  Parades  Daily.  Butter  Fat  Contest.  Mammoth 
Stock  Show.  Ten  Acres  Machinery.  Grange  and  County  Exhibits.  Tractor 
and  Good  Roads  Demonstrations.  Duroc- Jersey  and  Poland-China  Futurities. 
Model  Dairy.  College  Exhibit.  Big  Horticultural  Display.  Bee  and  Honey 
Department.    Cooking  School.    Needlework  and  Textile  Section. 

Trotting,  Pacing  and   Running  Races 

Dakota  Max  Wild  West.  Capt.  Wilson's  Trained  Animals.  Lillian  Carson 
Murray's  "Revelation."  Submarine  Exhibit.  Dixieland  Minstrels.  Midget 
City.  Nelson's  Diving  Dogs.  American  Hippodrome.  Capt.  Fred  Owens, 
Aeronaut.  Flea  Circus.  The  Alligator  Girl.  Congress  of  Living  Wonders. 
The  Miracle  Girl. 

$40,000  IN  PREMIUMS  PAID  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY 


FOOT  SCRAPER 

Keep  Your  Wife  Good  Natured 


p  tracking  mud  and  dirt  Into  the 
.  Si-e  the  brushes.  Handy,  adjust- 
to  any  size  boot  or  shoe.  One  of 
household  necessities  will  be  sent 
u,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00 
ly  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
as  Farmer,  and  only  £5  cents  extra, 
y  for  picking  and  postage — $1.25  in. 
Offer  open  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
•rs.  If  you  are  paid  in  advance, 
will  be  extended  one  year.  Address 


KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  M,  lsuti 


State  Fair  Visitors — Topeka  Welcomes  You 

The  city  is  yours  and  the  merchants  whose  names  appear  below  welcome  you 
to  make  their  stores  your  headquarters  while  here.  Special  preparations  have 
been  made  by  these  merchants  to  take  care  of  out  of  town  visitors  and  the  phones, 
rest-rooms,  free  check  stands,  in  fact  every  convenience,  in  all  these  stores,  will 
be  at  your  command.  Each  store  will  offer  choice  bargains  and  you  will  find  the 
best  and  most  reasonable  prices  within  their  doors. 


Buys  An  Honest 

to  Goodness  Fifeen 
Dollar  Suit  at  This  Store 


631  Kansas  Avenue 


Women's 

Ready-Made 

Garments 

The  Latest  Popular  Styles 
At  Very  Attractive  Prices 


707  Kansas  Ave. 


MISS  ADDIS 

Topeka's  Woman  Jeweler,   owns  and 
manages 

The  Addis  Jewelry 
Store 

817  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas 


SEND  FOR   OUR  CATALOG 


Hollcraft 

FLORIST 
807  Kansas  Ave. 

Phone  176 


L  C.  RAHN'S 

Capital  Shirt  Factory 


Made  to  measure  shirts.  Agents  for 
the  celebrated  L.  V.  Price  line  of 
Clothing. 


624  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas 


TRY  THE  TOPEKAFE 

While  in  the  city. 

Quality  and  Service. 

114  W.  Eighth  St.  Topeka 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  FREE 

We  develop  and  print  all  kinds  of 
Koday  Films.  Send  us  your  pictures. 
Will  develop  and  print  your  first  or- 
der of  SIX  FREE  during  September. 

Walker's  Drug  Store 

Prescriptions  Filled  by  Mail 
Sixth  and  Jackson         Topeka,  Kansas 


This  Ad  Is  Worth  $2.00  To  You 

We  want  you  to  visit  our  booth  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
next  to  Governor  Capper's,  or  our  big  store.  Bring  this 
ad  with  you.  It  is  worth  $2.00  on  any  purchase  of  $10.00 
or  over.  We  pay  freight  to  any  point  in  Kansas.  -  The 
largest  complete  housefurnishing  store  in  the  state. 
If  You  Can't  Come,  Write  Us  for  Prices. 

Emahizer  &  Spielman  Furniture  Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


To  State  Fair  Visitors 


DURING  the  Fair,  street  car  service 
will  be  maintained  direct  from  trains 
into  the  Fair  Grounds  for  your  ac- 
commodation. 

Universal  transfers  to  any  part  of  the 
city  for  one  fare,  5  cents. 

Avoid  paying  more  than  this  by  using 
the  street  cars. 


THE  TOPEKA  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


Zercher  Book  and  Stationery 


Company 


TOPEKA 


KANSAS 


Books,  Stationery,  Office  Equipment,  Shaw-Walker  Filing 

Cabinets 


H.  W.  BOMGARDNER 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

621  Jackson  St.  Masonic  Bldg. 

Phone  146. 

First  Class  Ambulance  Service 
Folding  Tables  and  Chairs  for  Rent 


WHILE  AT  THE  FAIR 

Send  your  suits,  dress  and 
hats,  to 

MANHATTAN  GLEANERS 

"Gaskins  Does  the  Work" 
609  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


THE  GIFT  SHOP 

106  West  Eighth  Street 
FOR  NEW  AND  ARTISTIC  THINGS  IN  JEWELRY 

Gruen  Verithin  and  Wristlet  Watches.    Hamilton,  Howard,  Elgin  and 
Waltham  Watches,  All  Grades. 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 
RALPH  R.  PETERSON 


Open  All  Night 

THE  CREMERIE  RESTAURANT 
AND  CAFETERIA 

728  Kansas  Avenue 

J.  G.  VOGT,  Proprietor 


The 

Boeger  Studio 

High  Class  Photography 

Phone  3989 
707  Kansas  Ave.       Topeka,  Kan. 


Auerbach^Gueitel 


28  Years  Topeka's  Largest 
and  BEST  CLOTHIERS 

5 SILK  LINED  SUITS 
and  Best  Overcoats 

For  Men  and  Young  Men 


$1 


U.  V.  LAUNDRY 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing 
and  Repairing 

High  class  work  in  every  respect. 
Give  us  a  trial  and  be  convinced. 

PHONE  663       216-218  W.  SIXTH 

Or  send  by  Parcel  Post 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Agents  Wanted 

Write  or  call  fbr  "Our  Agents' 
Proposition" 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

C.  B.  Jordan,  Gen'l  Agent 
New  England  Bldg.       Topeka.  Kansas 


The  new  fall  styles  in 
Women's  Ready -to - 
Wear  Garments  can 
be  seen  at 


CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO 


Capital  City  Candy  Co. 

609  Kansas  Avenue.      Phone  249 

ICE  CREAM 
NEWS         CANDY  FRUIT 


eptembrr  9,  1010 


KANSAS  FARMER 


iy 


WE  HAVE 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 


ON  FARMS  IN  KANSAS. 


Call  on  us  or  write. 


THE  PIONEER  MORTGAGE  CO, 

Mulvane  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
WE  ALWAYS  HAVE  MONEY  ON  HAND. 


Building  Credit  from  the  Bottom 


A LEADER  of  co-operative  effort  in 
Europe  gives  the  following  sound 
advice  to  those  desiring  better 
credit  facilities  in  developing  the  farm 
business : 

"Individually  you  will  find  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  money  to  buy  the  raw 
materials  w*ich  you  require  in  your 
•work.  So,  then,  organize  an  association 
by  a  regular  contract  agreement  upon 
the  collective  liability  of  such  of  you 
whose  habits  of  industry  and  correct  liv- 
ing are  known  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Do  not  forget  that  your  object  should 
be  to  borrow  to  produce,  that  is,  to  give 
a  plus  value  to  the  money  you  have 
borrowed  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
pay  it  back  with  interest  and  some 
profit.  But  never  borrow  for  consump- 
tion. Let  your  union  be  strictly  a  credit 
association  among  producers,  and  small 
producers  if  possible. 

"Your  association  should  be  based 
upon  personal  credit.  Your  own  selves 
and  characters  must  create  your  credit, 
and  your  collective  liability  will  require 
you  to  choose  your  associates  carefully, 
and  to  insist  that  they  maintain  reg- 
ular, sober  and  industrious  habits,  mak- 
ing them  worthy  of  credit. 

"What  you  need  is  fair  credit  on  terms 
equal  to  those  accorded  to  any  other 
good  industrial  enterprise. 

"It  takes  longer  to  build  credit  up 
from  the  bottom  than  to  let  it  come 
down  from  above,  nevertheless,  the  credit 
which  you  do  not  obtain  from  another 
as  a  bounty  or  alms,  is  in  reality  the 
credit  which  you  create  by  educating 
yourselves.  Results  may  be  slower,  but 
they  will  be  more  sure,  deep  and 
lasting." 

Size  of  Farm  Business 

The  size  of  farm  business  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  profit  that  results. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  size,  either  of 
farm  or  of  farm  business,  that  is  best 
for  farm  conditions  for  all  men.  Some 
men  can  manage  much  larger  farms  than 
others,  but  a  moderate  size  of  farm 
business  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  man  than  one  extra 
large  or  small.  This  is  the  result  se- 
cured in  a  farm  management  survey  of 
a  portion  of  Johnson  County,  Missouri, 
made  by  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  size  of  farm 
business  instead  of  farm  was  studied  be- 
cause it  counts  for  more  and  because  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  a  farm  of 
thirty  acres  on  which  the  farm  business 
would  be  much  larger  than  on  another 
farm  of  300  acres. 

The  farm  organization  should  include 
plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  labor,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  working  capital,  and  they 
should  be  in  the  right  proportion. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  land  is  so  high  now  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  profit  on  it,  and  the 
men  on  the  high-priced  land  in  the 
county  seemed  to  be  finding  that  true. 


While  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  land 
did  vary,  they  did  not  vary  as  much  as 
the  prices.  That  is,  they  did  not  rise 
as  fast  as  the  price  of  the  land.  While 
the  better  land  paid  better  rates  up  to 
$80,  the  increased  value  of  higher-priced 
land  made  the  interest  charge  so  high 
that  it  was  much  harder  for  the  farmer 
to  make  wages  or  any  kind  of  fair  in- 
come on  the  high-priced  land. 

The  most  successful  farms  included  in 
the  survey  referred  to  were  those  which 
had  about  four-fifths  of  the  investment 
in  real  estate  and  four-fifths  of  the  re- 
mainder in  live  stock,  leaving  only  four 
or  five  per  cent,  or  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole  investment,  for  machinery, 
feed,  and  cash  on  hand. — O.  R.  Johnson. 

Mortgage  Debt  Amortization 

Those  who  borrow  money  on  farm 
security  have  not  become  familiar  with 
the  amortization  plan  of  paying  off  the 
debt.  All  there  is  to  the  plan  is  the  re- 
quirement that  in  addition  to  tbe  in- 
terest due  a  specified  amount  must  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
at  each  interest  paying  date. 

The  amortization  plan  is  best  under- 
stood by  comparing  it  with  the  familiar 
simple-interest  method  of  paying  mort- 
gages now  in  general  use.  To  illustrate: 
Farmer  A  borrows  $1000  for  10  years  at 
six  per  cent,  simple  interest.  He  pays 
$60  a  year  interest,  or  a  total  of  $600 
interest  in  ten  years.  He  now  owes  the 
principal  in  a  lump  sum,  $1,000,  which 
he  pays.  He  has  actually  paid  out 
$1,600.  Farmer  B,  borrowing  under  the 
amortization  plan,  makes  a  loan  of 
$1,000,  for  ten  years,  at  six  per  cent, 
but  he  must  pay  on  the  installment  plan. 
He  pays  $135.87  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  a  like  amount  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  At  the  tenth  year,  he  owes 
exactly  $135.87.  His  tenth  and  last  pay- 
ment cancels  the  debt.  He  has  actually 
paid  out  $1358.70,  while  Farmer  A  has 
paid  out  $1600. 

Under  the  amortization  plan,  the  mort- 
gage may  be  paid  in  full  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  or  on  any  interest  date  there- 
after. If  Farmer  B  decides  to  pay  up 
his  loan  at  the  end  of  five  years,  he  finds 
that  he  has  paid  in  $679.35  and  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  $563.01  then  due  on 
the  principal.  Farmer  A  finds,  however, 
that  he  has  paid  in  $300  in  interest  and 
still  owes  $1000. 

Boys  Share  Profits 

We  glean  the  following  from  a  news 
letter  sent  by  J.  C.  Holmes,  agricul- 
tural agent  of  Cowley  County,  to  farm 
bureau  members.  It  contains  two  valu- 
able lessons,  one  in  hog  feeding  and  the 
other  and  more  important  one  of  the 
two  a  suggestion  on  keeping  boys  inter- 
ested in  farm  work. 

"Colonel  Russell  has  two  boys  each  of 
whom  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  enter- 
prises on  his  farm.  The  boys  secure  a 
share  of  the  profits  from  the  enterprises 


they  have  in  control.  Burr  Russell,  who 
keeps  the  hogs  on  this  farm,  recently 
fed  out  116  head.  These  were  of  vari- 
ous ages,  thirty-four  being  over  a  year 
old  and  made  up  of  some  old  sows  and 
cut-backs  from  the  previous  season's 
litter.  The  remaining  eighty-two  head 
were  spring  pigs.  The  older  hogs  were 
put  on  feed  earlier  and  sold  earlier.  They 
went  on  feed  in  December  and  were  fed 
about  sixty  days.  The  younger  hoga 
were  fed  out  in  April.  The  whole  buncft 
ran  on  alfalfa  pasture  during  the  sum- 
mer and  later  in  the  year  were  fed  some 
new  corn  and  roughage  until  they  went 
on  feed  in  December. 

"Only  totals  and  averages  arc  given  in 
the  following  figures,  as  no  effort  was 
made  to  keep  separate  records  on  the 
two  lots.  They  averaged  140  pounds  in 
weight  at  the  beginning  and  the  price  at 
that  time  on  that  class  of  hogs  was 
about  $5.50  per  hundredweight.  During 
the  feeding  period  of  132  days  they  con- 
sumed the  following  feed:  82,824  pounds 
katir,  23,592,  pounds  corn,  25,616  pounds 
shorts,  and  7,684  pounds  of  meat  meal. 
The  kafir  was  valued  at  42  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  meat  meal  at  $2.70  a 
hundred.  The  total  cost  a  hundred  of 
this  mixture  was  $1.03.  Besides  this 
feed,  during  the  fall  the  hogs  had  access 
to  a  field  of  six  acres  which  was  sown 
to  rape.  These  hogs  made  a  pound  gain 
for  every  4.16  pounds  feed  fed,  so  that 
estimated  on  the  above  basis,  the  cost  to 
produce  100  pounds  gain  was  $4.29.  The 
average  weight  at  the  end  of  the  132 
days  was  430  pounds  a  head.  They  sold 
at  $9.25  in  Winfield.  The  total  cost  of 
the  hogs  was  $893.20  at  the  beginning; 
the  cost  of  feed  was  $1,444.07;  cost  of 
labor,  estimated,  $130;  cost  of  grinding, 
$53.20,  making  a  total  cost  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  $2,520.47.  They  sold  for  $4,- 
614.70,  giving  him  a  net  profit  of 
$2,094.23. 

"Mr.  Russell  says  he  figures  on  break- 
ing even  on  hogs  when  the  market  goes 
bad  and  making  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
when  it  turns  good." 


The  Forbes  Mortgage 
and  Investment  Co. 


Successors  to  W.  M.  Forbes  &  Co. 


Farm  Loans  at  5%  and  6% 

With  Liberal  Payment  Privileges.  No  Delay  in  Closing  Loans. 


It  you  wish  a  loan  on  your  farm  property,  you  will  save  money  by  writing  us. 

Security  Building,   -----   Topeka,  Kansas 


THE  FARMERS  NATL.  BANK 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
"A  BANK  FOR  BUSINESS" 


THE 

German  American  State  Bank 

(Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office) 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Deposits  Guaranteed.  Interest  raid 
on  Time  Deposits. 


THE  TIPEKA  STATE  RANK 

Interest  on  Deposits  Guaranteed  un- 
der the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Money  in  cider 

but  yon  have  to  do  your  own  grind- 
ing and  pressing  if  you  want  all  the 
profit.  See  page  1436  of  our  big  new 
General  Catalog  for  prices  on  our 
full  line  of  cider  mills. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Rural  Credit 

FARM 
LOANS 


Ob   Lpng  Time   if  Desired 
Priveliges  of  Payment 

Call  or  Write  for  Rates 


The  Capitol  Building 
and  Loan  Association 


Topeka,  Kansas 
534  Kansas  Avenue 


Bank  of  Topeka 

"In  Service  as  Well  as  in  Name" 

Established  in  1868 
Capital  $  Surplus,    -    -  $500,000 


Established  1878 


The 


Merriam  Mortgage  Co, 

Real  Estate  Loans 


C.  W.  Merriam,  Pres. 

F.  D.  Merriam,  Vice-Pres. 


C.  B.  Merriam,  Treas. 
J.  C.  Harmon,  Secy. 


20  KANSAS  FARMER 

SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES  i 


September  9,  1916 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALS H A,  KANSAS 


WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kansas 

College,  Law,  Music,  Engineering,  Art.  Catalog  and  "How  to  Choose  a  College"  on  request 


/THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF) 
FINE  PRXT 


CflRl.  N.WtRNTt 
DIRECTOR. 

81  EAST  MADISON  ST. 

PROBABLY  THE. 
ART  SCHOOL  YOU 
ARC  LOOKING  TOR 

fOLLTERM  BEGINS  SEPT.4I3 


Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KAS. 

TOPEKA    BARBER    COLLEGE,    the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Your  Time 
Our  Money 


If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Farmer,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.  If  you  are  interested, 
address 


Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka, 


Kan. 


BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

At  the  prices  quoted  herewith  you  can- 
not afford  to  use  anything  but  printed 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY.  Write  for 
samples. 

LETTER  HEADS— 

8V4*H  Inches.  Bond  paper.  White.  500  for  12.50. 
1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1.000  »1.60.  It  rou  wish 
ruled  stock,  add  75c  per  1,000. 

envelopes- 
No.  1,  6>£.  Commercial  size.    White.    800  for  92.00. 
1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  2,  64,  Commercial  alze.   White.   500  for  $2.25, 
1,000  $3.00.  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

envelopes- 
no.  6  Special  Addressed  Envelopes,  500  for  $1.76. 

1.000  for  $2.25,  additional  1.000  $1.25. 
BUSINESS  CARDS — ■ 
Round   comer.    2%x3%   Inches,    No.    88.     600  for 
$2.00,  1,000  for  $2.75,  additional  1.000  $1.76.  These 
can  be  supplied  In  square  corners  If  you  wish. 

The  following  items  are  put  up  in  pads 
of  100  if  you  desire,  at  no  extra  charge : 

LETTER  HEADS— 

Special  Packet,  size  6x9H-  Ruled.  White.  600  for 
$2.25,  1.000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
No.  2,  Regular  size,  5Hi8H  Inches.   Ruled.  White. 
600  or  $2.35.  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.50. 

statements- 
no.  1,  Special,  size  5V4i5%  Inches.    Ruled.  White. 
500  for  $2.25,  1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.25. 

bill  heads- 
No.  8,  size  7x8%  inches.    Ruled.    White.    500  for 
$2.75,  1,000  for  $3.00,  additional  1,000  $1.75. 

BiLL  heads- 
no.  1,  size  4%x8%.    Six  ruled  lines.    White.  500 
Tor  $2.50,  1.000  for  $2.75,  additional  1,000  $1.60. 

All  prices  are  quoted  delivered  to  you 
at  your  home  address,  prepaid.  For  this 
reason  we  ask  remittance  with  order. 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th& Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY.MO. 

51st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting:,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 


I  Will  Train  You  and  Put  You  Into 
A  GOOD  POSITION 

and  help  you  pay  your  way  while  learning.  Everywhere 
you  go  you  hear  people  proclaiming  the  merits  of  the 

RANS0MERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Its  wonderful  methods,  performances  with  others,  and 
the  success  of  its  graduates  stand  out  pre-eminently  as 
ideal  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know.    It  Is  the  "No- 
Risk.  No-Chance,  No- Experiment  School."    You  owe 
It  to  yourself  to  flng  out  about  the  most  wonderful 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  to  get  a  practical,  op- 
portunity-getting,   money-making    business  education 
and  a  better  salary.    It  costs  nothing  to  find  out. 
C.  W.  Ransom,  Pres., 
RAN  SO  U  BRIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL, 
I332B  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Learn 
from  AN 
expert.  Let 

A  MASTER 
OF  THE 
GAME 

TRAIN  YOU 


Learn 

FROM  ONE 
WHO  HAS 

BEEN 
TEACHING 
SUCCESSFULLY; 
SINCE  1901 


$75  to  $500  Per  Month 


Demand  for  trained  men  as  chauffeurs,  taxirab 
and  truck  drivers,  auto  repairers  and  tractor  ex- 
perts exceeds  the  supply.  Steady,  pleasant,  profit- 
able work  al  the  time.  Latest  issue  of  the 

Automobile  Instructor  Free 

—an  Auto  and  Tractor  journal — tells  all  about 
gas  engine  principles  ;how  to  run  an  automobile,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated — very  interesting  and  instructive. 
An  Early  Startto  Learn 
Means  an  Early  Start 
to  Earn.  Write 
CLIFF  JIOGAN 
Today 
(K.  C.'s  First  Auto 

Mechanic) 
President  Kansas  City 
Automobile  School 
2300  Grand.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FIN  LAY  ENBINEERINQ  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Make  from  S7B  to  $300  per  month.  Be 
&n  electric,  steam  or  gas  expert.  Three 
months,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
EnroU  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  for  Catalog  D. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka.  Kansas 


Patrick  School  of 

Individual  Instruction. 
Day  and  Night  Classes. 
Enter  at  Any  Time. 
»14  Orand,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ART 


LAWRENCE 


Lawrence,  Kansas.  0 


 OTTAWA 


Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Hefyfu)  Hints  Here  for  the  "Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


Wouldst  shape  a  noble  life,  then  cast 

No  backward  glances  toward  the  past, 

And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 

Tet  do  thou  act  as  one  new-born; 

What  each  day  needs,  that  shalt  thou  ask — 

Each  day  will  set  its  proper  task. 

— Goethe. 


Try  heating  the  milk  to  the  boiling 
point  before  adding  it  to  the  eggs  when 
making  custard  pies.  This  will  help 
make  the  crust  crisp. 


We  must  all  be  ready  somehow  to  toil, 
to  suffer,  to  die.  And  yours  is  not  the 
less  noble  because  no  drum  beats  before 
you  when  you  go  into  your  daily  battle 
fields. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


I  never  did  anything  by  accident,  nor 
did  any  of  my  inventions  come  directly 
through  accident  except  the  phonograph. 
No,  when  I  have  fully  decided  that  a 
result  is  worth  getting  I  go  ahead  on  it 
and  make  trial  after  trial  until  it  comes. 
— Thomas  A.  Edison. 


While  making  the  rounds  of  the  fair, 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  things  you 


have  at  home  that  you  might  have  en- 
tered in  the  exhibits.  The  expense  con- 
nected with  making  entries  is  small  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  awarded  a 
prize,  the  experience  will  be  beneficial. 
See  to  it  that  your  name  is  entered  with, 
the  fair  association  to  receive  next  year's 
premium  list  so  you  may  know  what  can 
be  entered  and  what  the  prizes  will  be. 

Sad  True  Stories 

In  one  issue  of  a  daily  paper,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  read  of  the  death  of  two 
babies  due  to  carelessness  of  older  mem- 
bers of  the  families. 

In  the  one  case,  a  loaded  gun  left 
standing  by  an  older  brother  upon  his 
return  from  a  hunting  trip,  was  appro- 
priated as  a  plaything  by  a  three-year- 
old  and  in  a  short  time  the  child  was 
dead  as  a  result  of  the  gun  discharging. 
The  other  death  was  due  to  an  eleven- 
months-old  babe  finding  morphine  tab- 
lets on  the  floor  and  eating  them. 

What  sorrow  was  brought  to  these 
homes  through  neglect  to  immediately 


orrA  WA,  /CANS 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  materia),  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Jso.  79o(> — Girl's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  anil  12  years.  School  days  have 
real  need  for  a  dress  like  this  one.  The  trimming  folds,  cut  bias  of  the  material, 
give  distinction  to  the  center  front  in  plain  ground  fabric;  the  low  flat  collar  and 
cuffs  are  of  the  same  goods,  and  a  belt  combining  both  materials  in  a  novel  way 
conceals  the  joining  of  the  waist  to  a  full  plaited  skirt.  No.  "420 — Ladies'  Shirt- 
waist: Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  plain,  tailored  model  has 
no  ornament  except  a  small  tab  on  the  bosom  through  which  the  necktie  can  be 
passed.  At  the  open  neck  is  a  collar  of  moderate  size  and  the  long  sleeves  are 
gathered  into  a  cuff  with  turn-back  finish.  Taffetas,  flannel,  novelties  and  crepe 
de  chine  are  used  for  these  waists.  No.  793" — Girl's  Russian  Blouse  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  8  to  14  years.  This  model  represents  the  favorite  Russian  blouse,  in  the  nick 
of  time  for  school  wear.  Striped  material  well  deserves  preference  for  the  blouse 
with  collar,  belt,  cuffs  and  pocket  laps  in  contrasting  color.  The  plaited  skirt  is 
attached  to  an  underwaist  that  fastens  in  the  back.  No.  7944 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut 
in  one  size.  A  "worth-while"  design  is  this  one,  with  the  apron  and  bib  sections 
joined  to  the  belt  without  fullness.  Separate  revers  are  stitched  to  the  bib.  They 
are  finished  with  edging  or  scalloping,  as  are  all  free  edges.  The  bib  ends  cross 
the  shoulders  and  button  at  the  neck  back.  No.  7920 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes 
jo  34  inches  waist  measure.  The  most  appealing  thing  about  this  button-front 
model  is  its  simplicity.  The  seven  gores  hang  from  a  slishtlv  raised  waistline — a 
belt  is  allowed  for  but  may  be  omitted.  A  seamed  panel  front  and  a  pocket  in  the 
side  front  gore  are  details  that  count  for  stvle.  No.  7945 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  36  and  40  bust  measure.  Smart  but  very  graceful,  in  the  favored  jumper 
style,  is  this  dress  with  its  closing  on  the  left  side.  The  two-gore  skirt  has  plaited 
side  sections  of  contrasting  goods.  It  is  joined  to  the  jumper  in  self  material  under 
a  sash  of  plain  ground  fabric. 
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"  put  these  deadly  weapons  out  of  reach 
of  the  little  hands.    Children  should  be 

*  taught  not  to  pick  up  things  not  given 
them  or  belonging  to  them,  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  risk  should  be  taken  with 

^  such  harmful  agencies  as  guns  or  poi- 
sons.   No  call  is  so  urgent — no  work  so 

i  important — as  protecting  life,  especially 

'  the  little  lives  so  dependent  upon  older 
ones  for  this  protection. 

«   

Good  Home-Made  Paste 

Mix  one  pound — one  quart — of  flour, 
one  dram  boric  acid,  one-half  ounce 
^  nitric  acid,  one  dram  clove  oil,  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  Boil  the  same  as  for 
starch,  and  strain  through  cheesecloth 
into  jars. 

This  paste  can  be  made  in  any  quan- 
tity, of  course,  by  using  the  proper  pro- 
portions. 

Be  a  Community  Leader 

As  the  school  year  opens  and  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons  draw  near,  much 
thought  should  be  given  to  community 
activities  and  especially  to  social  func- 
tions that  will  bring  neighbors  together 
for  good  times.  It  is  hard  to  have  too 
many  of  these  and  in  most  places  this 
aide  of  life  is  apt  to  be  neglected  rather 
than  overdone.  Good  wholesome  fun  is 
8  tonic  for  mind,  spirit  and  body.  Both 
young  and  old  need  it,  but  especially 
should  the  young  people  be  considered  in 
this  matter.  A  certain  amount  of  recre- 
ation and  pleasure  is  necessary  to 
aharpen  interest  in  life,  and  each  com- 
munity should  feel  this  responsibility  for 
its  young  people, 
i  The  church  and  the  school  are  good 
meeting  places,  for  in  these  buildings 
every  one  should  feel  welcome. 

Give  thought  to  the  social  needs  of 
your  family  and  your  neighborhood,  then 
go  about  working  out  some  of  your  men- 
tal possibilities.  We  predict  you  will 
not  work  alone  very  long  and  that  many 
pleasant  meetings  will  result  from  your 
efforts.  It  is  a  work  well  worth  while 
and  one  in  which  all  will  heartily  join 
in  due  time  if  called  upon  for  help. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Many  Uses  for  Kerosene 

One  housewife  has  made  the  remark, 
"If  I  were  allowed  but  one  cleaning 
agent  besides  soap  and  water,  I  would 
choose  kerosene  oil."  This  remark  is 
worthy  of  thought  and  trial. 

This  woman  dips  her  broom  into  water 
to  which  has  been  added  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  kerosene.  The  broom  is  then  beaten 
to  remove  the  water.  It  removes  the 
dust  from  bare  floors,  and  even  from 
carpets,  without  raising  any,  and  which 
is  impossible  when  a  dry  broom  is  used. 

Dustless  mops  and  dusters  can  be 
made  at  home,  of  old  stockings  well 
soaked  in  oil  and  aired  before  using. 

Our  friend,  quoted  above,  washes  win- 
dows with  water  containing  a  few  drops 
of  oil.  She  mops  her  floors  with  the 
same,  and  uses  the  kerosene  in  cleaning 
her  sink,  tubs,  wringer,  and  woodwork. 

To  quote  her  again,  she  says,  "Kero- 
sene is  good  for  diggers  if  your  skin  is 
not  tender." 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 

Encouragement  is  a  mighty  factor  and 
many  times  can  be  given  credit  for  bril- 
liant successes.  Those  of  us  who  have 
not  known  its  stimulus  feel  a  hunger  for 
something  which  nothing  else  can  satisfy. 

Especially  do  young  people  need  en- 
couragement and  if  withheld  their  whole 
lives  may  be  blighted. 

Do  you  have  a  son  or  daughter  who 
has  joined  any  of  the  agricultural  clubs 
of  the  state  or  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club  ?  If  so,  are 
■  you  interested  in  the  club  and  in  the 
child  to  the  extent  of  watching  the  work 
and  the  results  which  are  being  secured? 

If  you  have  been  too  busy  with  other 
matters  to  look  into  the  club  work  and 
.  know  what  is  being  accomplished,  do  you 
realize  this  lack  of  interest  on  your  part 
may  have  a  large  share  in  the  poor 
showing  made  when  the  record  closes? 

If  the  child  doing  club  work  is  encour- 
aged to  talk  about  his  work  and  finds 
interested  listeners  in  the  members  of 
his  family,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to 
him  and  an  incentive  to  put  forth  his 
hest  efforts.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
t  value  of  such  encouragement. 

Care  of  Children's  Clothes 

At  bedtime  or  when  making  a  change, 
do  the  children  drop  their  clothes  where 
i  they  are  taken  off,  or  do  they  hang  them 
j  m  a  place  assigned  to  them  for  their  use? 

If  the  child  is  taught,  as  soon  as  old 
]  enough,  to  care  for  his  clothes  when 
;  Changing,  shaking  them  out  and  hanging 
L  them  straight,  much  unnecessary  work 
!  will  he  saved  for  the  mother  now,  and 
i  when  the  child  is  grown  this  acquired 
»  habit  will  enable  him  to  escape  the  ap- 
[  pearance  of  having  slept  in  his  clothes. 
And  we  all  see  people  who  have  this  very 


look.  Many  so-called  well  dressed  peo- 
ple merely  give  the  necessary  daily  at- 
tention to  their  limited  supply  of  cloth- 
ing. How  can  the  dress  or  waist  and 
trousers  dropped  in  a  heap  on  the  floor 
and  left  there  all  night,  be  neat-looking 
in  the  morning? 

The  mother  who  picks  up  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  morning  and  night  and 


ings  and  knit  underwear?  It  is  a  consid- 
erable saving,  especially  if  the  family  is 
large,  and  neither  appearance  nor  com- 
fort is  sacrificed  in  the  short  cut.  These 
articles  if  thoroughly  dried  and  folded, 
take  up  very  little  more  room  than 
when  they  are  ironed. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  down  the 
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fourth   cupful   milk.     Cook   in  double 
boiler,  beating  until  smooth  and  thick. 
This  is  nice  for  sandwiches. 


7\ 


Creamy  Pudding 

1  quart  milk 

2  table-spoonfuls  tapioca — uncooked 
2  tablespoonfuls  rice — uncooked 

%  teaspoonful  salt 

%  cupful  sugar — or  more  if  desired 

Flavoring 

Raisins  if  desired 

This  should  be  baked  in  a  slow  oven, 
occasionally  stirring  down  the  crust 
which  forms  on  top,  until  at  the  last, 
when  it  should  be  allowed  to  form. 

This  pudding  can  also  be  cooked  in 
double  boiler  on  top  of  stove. 


Sponge  Gingerbread 

%  cupful  sugar 
1  heaping  tablespoonful  butter, 

lard,  or  fresh  drippings 
1  cupful  molasses 
1  egg 

1  cupful  sour  milk 
1  teaspoonful  soda 

1  teaspoonful  ginger  or  mixed 

spices 

2  cupfuls  flour 

Cream  sugar  and  shortening,  add 
beaten  eggs,  sour  milk  with  soda  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  other  ingredients. 


Ginger  Snaps 


1  cupful  sugar 

1  cupful  lard  or  fresh  dripping* 
1  fgff 

1  cupful  molasses 

1  tablespoonful  vinegar 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

Flour  enough  to  make  very  stiff 
dough. 

The  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
vinegar. 


'TEDDY"  is  always  ready  foe  play  and  never  tires  of  my  prattle 


through  the  day  as  many  times  as 
changes  are  made,  is  encouraging  care- 
lessness in  the  little  folks  that  can  never 
result  in  good  to  them  and  may  be  much 
to  their  disadvantage  later. 

Have  you  ever  tried  saving  the  amount 
of  energy  required  to  iron  sheets,  dish 
towels,  bath  towels,  wash  cloths,  stock- 


screens.  Fall  flies  are  as  great  a  nuisance 
and  menace  as  are  the  summer  broods. 


Golden  Cream  Cheese 
Mix  one  cupful  grated  cheese,  one 
tablespoonful  corn  starch,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful each  of  salt  and  mustard,  and 
a  dash  of  red  pepper  or  paprika.  Add 
four    tablespoonfuls    butter    and  one- 


Family  cider  mills 

are  offered  on  page  1436  of  our  big 
new  General  Catalog.  Our  leader  has 
larger  capacity  than  usual  and  thejgl 
price  is  only  $7.15.    We  pay  freight"! 
both  ways  if  not  O.  K. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


greatest 
entertain  you  on  the  Victrola 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  hear  in  your  own  home  the  best  music  of  all  the  world. 
The  Victrola  brings  to  you  the  superb  art  of  the  most  famous  singers,  musicians  and  entertainers 
who  are  the  delight  of  thousands  in  the  great  musical  centers.  And  on  the  Victrola  you  hear  them 
absolutely  true  to  life — just  as  though  they  were  actually  standing  before  you. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas 
—$10  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best.   Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Important  warning.    Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with 
Victor  Needles  or  Tungs-tone  Stylus  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.    Victor  Records  cannot  bo 
safely  played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 


Victrola 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always 
look  for  the  famous  trademark, 
"His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on 
every  Victrola  and  every  Victor 
Record.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
identify  genuine  Victrolas  and 
Victor  Records.   
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  9,  1016 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference.  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  \VM,  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POUNDS 

Home  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  76436  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  Orphan  Boy  76818  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  Will  be  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  and  the  swine  show 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  a  young  herd. 


FRED  B.  CALDWELL 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


J.  O.  RILEY  &  SON'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Sale  October  17,  1916.    Will  sell  the  tops  of  100  head  of  choice  spring  boars  and  gilts. 

A  few  extra  good  fall  gilts,  also  a  few  choice  fall  boars.  The  offering  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.     Send  for  catalog  now. 

J.  O.  RILEY  &  SON  CAINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  hut 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-booed  Spotted  Polanda. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  In  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Bex  K      -      Jamesport.  Missouri 


OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Boars  arJ  Gilts 

Twenty-five  early  spring  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

LANGFORD'S    SPOTTED  POLANDS. 
Mr.  Farmer,  look  this  way.     Pigs  ready  to 
■hip.  T.  T.  LaJigford  &  Sons.,  Jamesport,  >Io. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

DUROC  BOARS 

Seven  August  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Gold 
Medal  and  C.  H.'s  Col.  1st.  These  are  big- 
bone,  husky  boars,  ready  for  service,  priced 
$25  and  $35.  First  check  gets  choice.  They 
are  bargains  and  will  sell  quick.  Write  today. 
J.  R.  SMITH      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars.   Col.   and   Crimson  Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

BOARS!  BOARS  1   BRED  GILTS  1 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the) 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON,  ELMDALE,  KANSAS 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson,  Oklahoma 
City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
warning  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman 

I  AM  CLOSING  OUT 

My  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas.     Prices  right. 
LOU  LE  FEVRE.  COLLINS,  MO.  

SHEEP. 


T.  M.  Beverly  of  Teias  writes : 
"Have  600  sheep.  The  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others." 
Shropshire  rams  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  arid  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
sale.   C.W. Chandler,  Kellerton,  lows 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  Is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  Individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


fiuemseys  of  the  Best  Breeding:  for  Sale. 

A  few  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers,  and 
bulls  any  age,  for  foundation  stock.  Ad- 
vanced register  records  and  tuberculin  tested. 
W.  B.  QUARTON         -         ALGONA,  IOWA 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale.  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day.        DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LTTE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Purs  Bred  Sales  ( 
Specialty 
Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


E||     iflATTUCWC  LIVESTOCK 
■  ni  mm  i  nciioi  auctioneer 

Hogs  my  specialty.  I  breed  them.  I  buy 
them.  I  sell  them  and  show  them.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

E.  H.  MATTHEWS        -        TABOR,  IOWA 

JP    ft  I  IVFR    Live    Stock     and  Real 
"  ■  ■  "Wl  v  Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Lavs  Sfoekand  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence,  Missouri 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


^  Registered  Percherons.    39  heavy  8  and  4 
1  yr.  stallions.  '  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.     24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.    Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7    •    •    -    -  -  -    Charlton,  Iowa 


PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

I  have  four  young  Percheron  mares,  all  In 
foal  by  Sir  Glonn  Wood.  Would  sell  two  of 
them.  Will  also  sell  or  change  one  or  two 
stallions.  Some  fine  young  jacks,  broken," 
will  sell  cheap. 

JOE  1  'OX        -        -        GREELEY.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford's  and  Perchercns 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  S  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


□ 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Ten  bred  cows  and 

ten  bred  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998.  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GREENSWARD  HAMPSHIRES— Fine  reg- 
istered boar  and  sow  pigs  at  farmers'  prices. 
GREENSWARD   FARM,  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

KANSAS  FAIRS  IN  1916 

Following  Is  a  list  of  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  In  1916,  their  dates — where  they 
have  been  decided  on — locations  and  secre- 
taries, as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  compiled  by  Secretary  J. 
C.  Mohler: 

Kansas  State  Fair  Association,  Phil  East- 
man, Secretary,  Topeka;  September  11-16. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  A.  L.  Sponsley,  Secre- 
tary, Hutchinson;  September  16-23. 

Butler  County — Dougllss  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, J.  A.  Clay,  Secretary,  Douglass;  Sep- 
tember 27-30. 

Clay  County  Fair  Association.  W.  F.  Mil- 
ler. Secretary,  Clay  Center;  October  4-6. 

Clay  County — Wakefield  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, Eugene  Elklns,  Secretary,  Wake- 
field; October  6-7. 

Dickinson  County  Fair  Association,  C.  R. 
Baer,  Secretary,  Abilene;  September  19-22. 

Douglass  County  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, C.  W.  Murphy,  Secretary,  Lawrence; 
September  19-22. 

Ellsworth  County  Agricultural  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, G.  C.  Gebhardt,  Secretary,  Ells- 
worth; September  19-22. 

Labette  County  Fair  Association.  Clarence 
Montgomery,  Secretary,  Oswego;  September 
20-23. 

Lincoln  County  Agricultral  &  Fair  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Lincoln; 
September  13-16. 

Lincoln  County — Sylvan  Grove  Fair  &  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  R.  W.  Wohler,  Sec- 
retary, Sylvan  Grove:  September  20-22. 

Mitchell  County  Fair  Association.  I.  N. 
Tlce,  Secretary,  Belolt:  October  3-7. 


OVERLAND  RED 


Continued  From  Page  Sixteen 


blossoms.     They  got  my  number,  likewise." 
"How's  that?" 

"They  know  I  been  standin'  out  on  the 
edge  ever  since  I  had  a  little  fuss  with 
some  folks  over  at  Yuma,  quite  a  spell  ago." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Sure!  They  was  three  parties  interested 
— me  and  another  gent  and  a  hoss.  I  guess 
the  hoss  is  still  alive." 

Winthrop  laughed.  "That's  a  pretty  brief 
epic,"  he  said. 

"Uhuh.  It  was.  But  I  reckon  we  got  to 
hit  the  breeze  out  of  here  right  soon.  Here, 
le'  me  take  that  fry-pan  a  minute.  It's 
this  way.  Me  and  you'.s  located  this  claim. 
Now  we  go  and  file.  But  first  we  got  to 
get  some  dough.  I  got  a  scheme.  I'm 
thinkin'  of  gettin'  a  dude  outfit — long-tailed 
coat  and  checker  pants  and  a  elevated  lid 
with  a  shine  to  it.  Then  you  and  me  to  the 
state  house  and  file  on  this  here  claim. 
You  stay  right  in  them  kickie  clothes  and 
that  puncher  hat.  We  file,  see?  The  gents 
supportin'  the  bars  and  store  coiners  will 
be  so  Interested  in  seein'  me  do  you  for 
your  pile  that  they'll  forget  to  remember 
who  I  am,  like  I  would  be  in  me  natural 
jeans.  They'll  size  me  for  a  phoney  pro- 
moter excavatin'  your  pocketbook.  It's  a 
chance — but  we  got  to  take  it." 

"That's  all  very  weird  and  wonderful," 
said  Winthrop,  "and  not  so  very  flattering 
to  me,  but  I  am  game.  I'll  furnish  the  ex- 
pense money." 

After  the  evening  meal  they  drew  nearer 
the  fire  and  smoked  in  the  chill  silence. 
The  flames  threw  strange  dancing  shadows 
on  the  opposite  cliff. 

Winthrop,  mindful  of  Overland's  advice, 
slipped  on  his  coat  as  the  night  deepened. 
"About  your  adopting  a  disguise,"  he  be- 
gan; "I  should  think  you  would  look  well 
enough  clean-shaven  and  dressed  in  some 
stylish,  rough  tweed.  You  have  fine  shoul- 
ders and — " 

"Hold  on,  Billy!  I'm  a  livin'  statoo,  I 
know.  But  listen!  I  got  to  go  the  limit  to 
look  the  part.  You  can't  iron  the  hoof- 
marks  of  hell  and  Texas  out  of  my  mug  in 
a  hundred  years.  The  old  desert  and  the 
border  towns  and  the  bottle  burned  'em  in 
to  stay.  Them  kind  of  looks  don't  go  with 
business  clothes.  I  got  to  look  fly — jest 
like  I  didn't  know  no  better." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  You  seem  to 
make  a  go  of  everything  you  tackle." 

"Yep!  Some  things  I  made  go  so  fast  I 
ain't  caught  up  with  'em  yet.  You  know  I 
used  to  wonder  if  a  fella's  face  would  ever 
come  smooth  again  in  heaven.  That  was  a 
spell  ago.  I  ain't  been  worryin'  about  It 
none  lately." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Me?  I'm  huggin'  thirty-five  clost.  But 
not  so  clost  I  can't  hear  thirty-six  lopin'  up 
right  smart." 

"Only  thirty-five!"  exclaimed  Winthrop. 
Then  quickly,  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"That's  nothin',"  said  Overland  genially. 
"It  ain't  the  'thirty-five'  that  makes  me 
feel  sore — it's  the  'only.'  You  said  It  all 
then.  But  believe  me,  pardner,  the  thirty- 
five  have  been  all  red  chips." 

"Well,  you  have  lived,"  sighed  Winthrop. 
"And  come  clost  to  forgettin'  to,  once  or 
twice.  Anyhow — speakin'  of  heaven — I'd 
Jest  as  soon  take  my  chances  with  this  here 
mug  of  mine,  what  shows  I  earned  all  I 
got,  as  with  one  of  them  there  dead-fish 
faces  I  seen  on  some  guys  that  never  done 
nothin'  better  or  worse  than  get  up  for 
breakfast." 

Winthrop  smiled.  "Yes.  And  you  believe 
In  a  heaven,  then?" 

"From  mornin'  till  night.  And  then  more 
than  ever.  Not  your  kind  of  a  heaven,  or 
mebby  any  other  guy's.  But  as  sure  as 
you're  goin'  to  crease  them  new  boots  by 
setting  too  clost  to  the  fire,  there's  some- 
thin'  up  there  windin'  up  the  works  regular 
and  seein'  that  she  ticks  right,  and  once  in 
a  while  chuckin'  out  old  wheels  and  puttin' 
In  new  ones.  Jest  take  a  look  at  them 
stars!  Do  you  reckon  they're  runnin'  right 
on  time  and  not  jumpin'  the  track  and 
dodgin'  each  other  that  slick — jest  because 
they  was  throwed  out  of  a  star  factory 
promlscus  like  a  shovel  of  gravel?  No,  sir! 
Each  one  is  doin'  Us  stunt  because  the 
other  one  is — same  as  folks.  Sure,  there's 
somethin'  runnin'  the  big  works ;  but  whet  her 
me  or  you  is  goin'  to  get  a  look-in — goin' 
to  be  let  in  on  it — why.  that's  different." 

Winthrop  drew  back  from  the  fire  and 
crossed  his  legs.  He  leaned  forward,  gaz- 
ing at  the  flames.  From  the  viewless  dis- 
tance came  the  howl  of  coyotes. 

"They're  tryin'  to  figure  it  out — same  aa 
us,"  said  Overland,  poking  a  half-burned 
root  into  the  fire.  "And  they're  gettin' 
about  as  far  along  at  it,  too.  Like  most 
folks  does  in  a  crowd — jest  howlin'  all  to- 
gether. Mebby  it  sounds  good  to  'em.  I 
don'  know." 

"I'm    somewhat    of   a   scoffer,    I  think," 
said  Winthrop  presently. 

"Most  lungers  is,"  was  Overland's  cheer- 
ful comment.  "They're  sore  on  their  luck. 
They  ain't  really  sore  at  the  big  works. 
They  only  think  so.  I've  Unowed  lots  of 
'em  that  way." 

"Tonight — here  in  this  canon — with  the 
stars  and  the  desert  so  near,  you  almost 
persuade  me  that  there  is  something." 

"Hold  on,  Billy!  You're  grazin'  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  range  if  you  think  I'm 
preachin'.  My  God!  I  hate  preachin'  worse 
that  I  could  hate  hell  if  I  thought  they 
was  one.  My  little  old  ideas  is  mine.  I 
roped  'em  and  branded  'em  and  I'm  break- 
in'  'em  in  to  ride  to  suit  me.  I  ain't  askin' 
nobody  to  risk  gettin'  throwed  ridin'  any 
of  my  stock.  Sabe?" 

"But  a  chap  may  peek  through  the  fence 
and  watch,  mayn't  he?" 

"Sure!  Mebby  you're  breakin'  some  stock 
of  your  own  like  that.  If  you  are,  any 
little  old  rig  I  got  is  yours." 

"Thank  you.  And  I'm  not  joking.  Per- 
haps I'll  get  the  right  grip  on  things  later. 
I've  been  used  to  town  and  the  pace.  I've 
always  had  money,  but  I  never  felt  really 
clean,  inside  and  out,  until  now.  I  never 
before  burned  my  bridges  and  went  it  under 
my  own  flag." 

Overland  nodded  sagely.  "Uhuh.  It's  the 
air.  Your  feelin'  clean  and  religious-like  is 
nacheral  up  here.  Don't  worry  if  it  feels 
queer  to  you  at  first — you'll  get  used  to  it. 
Why,  I  quit  cussin',  myself,  when  everything 
seems  so  dura1  quiet.  Sounds  like  the  whole 
works  had  stopped  to  listen  to  a  fella. 
Swearln'  ain't  so  hefty  then.  Sort  of  out- 
door stage  fright,  I  reckon.  Say,  do  you 
believe  preachin'  ever  did  much  good?" 
"Sometimes  I've  thought  it  did." 
"T  seen  a  case  once,"  began  Overland 
remlniscently.     "It  was  Toledo  Blake.  He 


•was  a  kind  of  bum  middleweight  scrapper 
when  he  was  workin'  a  tit.  When  he 
wasn't  trainin'  he  was  a  kind  of  locoed 
heavyweight— stewed  most  of  the  time  It 
was  one  winter  night  in  Toledo.  Me  and 
him  whent  into  one  of  them  'Come-In- 
Stranger'  rescue  joints.  'Course'  thev  was 
tannin'  hymns  and  prayin'  in  there,  "but  it 
was  warmer  than  outside,  so  we  stayed. 

"After  a  while  up  Jumps  the  foreman  of 
that  gospel  outfit.  His  foretop  was  long 
and  he  wore  it  over  one  ear  like  a  hoss's 
when  the  wind  is  blowin'. 

"He  commenced  wrong,  I  guess.  He 
points  down  the  room  to  where  me  and 
Toledo  was  setlin',  and  he  hollers.  'Go  to 
the  ant,  thou  slugger!  Consider  her  game 
and  get  hep  to  it,"  or  somethin'  similar. 

"That  word  'slugger'  kirrd  of  jarred  To- 
ledo. He  jumps  up  kind  of  mad.  'Mebby 
I  am  a  slugger,  and  mebby  I  ain't,  but  you 
needn't  to  get  personal  about  it.  Anyhow 
I  ain't  got  no  aunt." 

"  'The  text,'  says  the  hoss-faced  guy  on 
the  platform,  'the  text,  my  brother,  is  sema- 
phorical.' 

"Toledo  couldn't  understand  that,  so  I 
whispers,  'Set  down,  you  mutt!  Semaphore 
is  a  sign  ain't  it?  Well,  he's  givin'  you  the 
sign  talk.     Set  down  and  listen.' 

"Toledo,  he  hadn't  had  a  drink  for  a 
week,  and  he  was  naturally  feelin'  kind  of 
ugly.  'AH  right,'  he  growls  at  the  preacher 
guy.    'All  right.    I  pass.' . 

"  'Ah,  my  brother!'  says  the  hoss-faced 
guy.  'I  see  the  spirits  is  at  work'  That 
kind   of  got  Toledo's  goat. 

"'Your  dope  is  bum,'  says  Toledo.  T 
ain't  had  a  drink  for  a  week.  First  you  tell 
a  fella  to  go  see  his  aunt,  when  she's  been 
planted  for  ten  years.     Then — ' 

"  'Listen,  brother!'  says  the  preacher  guy. 
•I  referred  to  ants — little,  industriout  crit- 
ters that  are  examples  of  thrift  to  the  idle, 
the  indignant,  the — ' 

"'Hold  on!'  says  Toledo.  'Do  you  mean 
red  ants  or  black  ants?'  And  I  seen  that  a 
spark  had  touched  Toledo's  brainbox  and 
that  he  was  wrastlin*  with  somethin'  that 
felt  like  thinkin'. 

"  'Either,  my  brother,'  says  the  hoss- 
faced  guy,  smilin'  clear  up  to  his  back 
teeth. 

"  'Well,  you're  drawin'  your  dope  from  the 
wrong  can.'  says  Toledo,  shufflin'  for  the 
door.  'Because,'  says  he,  turnin'  in  the 
doorway,  'because,  how  in  hell  is  a  fella 
goin'  to  find  any  ants  with  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground?' 

"And  then  Toledo  and  me  went  out.  It 
was  a  mighty  cold  night." 

Overland  Red  rolled  a  cigarette,  pauslns 
in  his  narrative  to  see  whether  Winthrop. 
who  sat  with  bowed  head,  was  asleep  or 
not. 

Winthrop  glanced  up.  "I'm  awake,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "Very  much  awake.  I  can 
see  it  all — you  two,  down  on  your  luck,  and 
the  snow  freezing  and  melting  on  the  bot- 
toms of  your  trousers.  And  the  stuffy  little 
rescue  mission  with  a-  few  weary  faces  and 
many  empty  chairs;  the  'preacher  guy,"  as 
you  call  him,  earnest,  and  ignorant,  and 
altogether  wrong  in  trying  to  reason  with 
Toledo  Blake's  empty  stomach." 

"That's  it!"  concurred  Overland.  "A 
empty  stomach  is  a  plumb  unreasonable 
thing.  But  the  preacher  guv  done  some 
good,  at  that.  He  set  Toledo  Blake  to 
thinkin',  which  was  somethin'  new  and 
original  for  Toledo. 

"It  was  nex'  spring  Toledo  and  me  was 
travelin'  out  this  way,  inspectln'  the  road- 
bed of  the  Santa  Fe,  when  we  runs  onto  a 
big  red-ant's  nest  in  the  sand  alongside  of 
the  track.  Toledo,  he  squats  down  and 
looks.  The  first  thing  he  sees  was  a  leetle 
pa  ant  grab  up  a  piece  of  crust  twice  his 
size  and  commence  sweatin'  and  puffin'  to 
drag  it  home  to  the  kids. 

"  'The  leetle  cuss!'  says  Toledo.  'He'l 
some  strong  on  the  lift!'  And  Toledo,  he 
takes  the  piece  of  crust  from  the  pa  ant 
and  sticks  it  at  the  top  of  the  hole,  thinkin" 
to  help  the  pa  ant  along.  But  the  pa  ant, 
he  hustles  right  up  and  grabs  the  crust  and 
waves  her  around  his  head  a  couple  of  times 
to  show  how  strong  he  is,  and  then  starts 
back  to  where  he  found  the  crust.  Down 
he  plumps  it — gives  it  a  h'ist  or  two  and 
then  grabs  it  up.  He  waves  it  around  in 
his  miits  and  wobbles  off  toward  the  hole 
again.     Independent?     Well,  mostly! 

"Toledo,  he  said  nothin',  but  his  eyes  was 
pokin'  out  of  his  head  tryin'  to  think.  You 
never  see  a  man  sweat  so  tryin'  to  get  both 
hands  onto  a  idea  at  once.  His  dome  was 
kind  of  flat,  but  he  could  handle  one  idea, 
in  single  harness,  at  a  time. 

"Anyhow,  the  next  town  we  strikes,  To- 
ledo, he  quits  me,  and  gets  a  sort  of  cham- 
bermaid job  tidyin'  up  around  a  little  old 
boiler-factory  and  machine-shop:  pllin' 
scrap-iron  and  pig-iron  and  little  things  like 
that.     And  he  stuck,  too. 

"A  couple  of  years  after  that  I  was  beatin* 
It  on  a  rattler  goin'  west,  and  I  drops  off 
at  that  town.  About  the  first  thing  I  seen 
was  Toledo  comin'  down  the  street.  Along- 
side of  him  was  a  woman  carryin'  a  kid  in 
her  arms,  and  another  one  grazin'  along 
close  behind.  And  Toledo  had  a  loaf  of 
bread  under  his  arm. 

"  'This  here  is  Mrs.   Blake,"  says  Toledo, 
kind  of  nervous. 

"  'I  am  glad  she  is,"  says  I.  'Toledo, 
you're  doin'  well.  Don't  know  nothin'  about 
the  leetle  colt  in  the  blanket  but  the  yearlln' 
is  built  right.  He's  got  good  hocks  and 
first  class  action.' 

"Mrs.  Toledo,  she  kind  of  sniffed  supe- 
rior, but  said  nothin'.  You  know  that  kind 
of  sayin'  nothin'  which  is  waitin'  for  you 
to  move  on. 

"  'Won't  you  come  up  to  the  shack  and 
have  grub?'  says  Toledo,  hopln'  I'd  say 
•No.' 

"  'Nope,'  says  I.  'Obliged  jest  the  same. 
I  see  you  got  hep  to  the  ant  all  right.' 

"'I'll  let  you  know  I'm  nobody's  aunt" 
says  Mrs.  Toledo,  yankin'  the  yearlin'  off 
his  hoofs  and  settin'  him  down  again.  For 
a  fart,  she  thunk  I  was  alludin'  to  her. 

"  'Of  course  not,  madam,'  says  I,  polite, 
and  I  if  t  in'  me  lid.  'And  I  judge  somebody's 
in  luck  at  that.' 

"I  guess  it  was  her  not  used  to  beln' 
spoke  and  acted  polite  to  that  got  her  goat. 
Mebby  she  smelt  somethin'  sarcastic.  I 
dunno.  Anyhow,  she  was  a  longthorn  with 
a  bad  eye.  'Go  on,  you  chicken-lifter!'  sb" 
says. 

"Bein*  no  hand  to  sass  a  lady,  I  sail 
nothin'  more,  to  her.  But  I  hands  Toledo 
a  jolt  for  bein'  ashamed  of  his  old  pal. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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EVERMAN  S  FAMOUS  BIG 
Boned  Spotted  PoBands 

SALE  OCTOBER  24. 

Sixty  head  of  sows,  the  tops  of  .237  head.  Orders 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  $25,  to  be  shipped  at 
once.    Write  for  catalog. 

EVERMAN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


AVr  i  £; 


ANDREWS'  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Big  bone,  big  spots,  skin  white,  big  hams,  big  hogs, 
wide  backs. 

Annual  Sale  October  12,  1916 

Forty  head,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  The 
grandest  lot  of  Spotted  l'olands  that  will  be  sold  this 
year.     Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

Andrews  Stock  Farm    -    Lawson,  Mo. 


MODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 
Feb.  9,    1917 — Breeders'    Combination  Sals, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


Holstein  Cattle. 
Oct.  24 — John  J.  Leidy,  Robinson,  Kan. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Oct.  10 — E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Son,  Greenwood, 
Mo. 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan. 


Berefords. 
Sept.  14 — J.  O.  Stulp,  Hartford,  Kan. 
Oct.  7 — J.  O.  Southard,  Comiskey,  Kan. 
Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bowman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 
Kan. 

Jerseys. 

Oct.  28 — J.  E.  Jones,  Liberty,  Mo.     Sale  at 
farm. 


Poland  Chinas. 
Sept.  16 — T.  H.  Young,  Stahl,  Mo. 
Oct.  10 — Sigel  Brown,  Reeds,  Mo. 
Oct.  10— E.  E.  Carver  &  Son,  Guilford,  Mo. 
Oct.  13 — Dr.  J.  H.  Umax,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

sale  at  farm  near  Leona,  Kan. 
Oct.  14 — T.  J.  Dawe.  Troy,  Kan. 
Oct.  16 — Walter  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Oct.  19 — P.  M.  Anderson.  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Oct.  19— H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
Oct.  20 — James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  .Kan. 
Oct.  21. — O.  W.  Long,  Craig,  Mo. 
Oct.  24 — Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  23 — Forest  Rose,  Hemple,  Mo. 
Oct.  25 — U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 
Oct.  26 — Walter  W.  Head,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Oct.  27 — T.  E.  Durbin,  King  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  28 — H.  H.  Foster,  King  City,  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
Oct.  31 — W.  R.  Webb,  Hiawataha,  Kan. 
Nov.  1 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Nov.  4 — L.  R.  Wiley,  Sr.,  Elmdale,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 
Nov.  9 — Herman  Groniger  &  Sons,  Bendena, 

Kan. 

Feb.  22— A.    J.    Erhart   &   Son,    Ness  City, 

Kan.     Sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo. 


Spotted  Polands. 
Oct.  12 — Andrews  Stock  Farm,  Lawson.  Mo. 
Oct.  24 — Everman    Poultry    Farm,  Gallatin, 
Mo. 


Durocs. 

Oct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Nov.  3 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Kan. 
Nov.  2 — Lant  Bros..  Dennis,  Kan. 
Feb.  10 — W.  W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

T.  M.  Ewing,  of  Independence.  Kan., 
owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of 
pure-bred  Holsteins,  reports  that  his  herd 
is  making  a  good  record  this  year.  His  herd 
is  headed  by  a  24.4  pound  grandson  of  Pon- 
tiac  Korndyke.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock 
by  this  bull. 


A  herd  of  big-type  Poland  Chinas  from 
the  Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kan.,  will  be 
at  the  Topeka,  Hutchinson,  Oklahoma  City 
and  Muskogee,  Okla.,  fairs.  This  is  one  of 
the  biggest  herds  of  pure-bred  Poland 
Chinas  in  the  country.  They  are  the  big, 
easy  feeding,  prolific  type  that  are  profit- 
able for  farmers  and  feeders. 


Lou  LeFevre,  of  Collins,  Mo.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  giid  herds  of  big-type  Polands 
in  that  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  LeFevre  has  built  up  a  herd  of  the  big, 
high  quality  type  that  matures  early  and 
that  are  very  profitable  feeders. 

H.  D.  Plummer  of  Longton,  Kan.,  one  of 
the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred  Here- 
ford cattle  and  Duroc  hogs,  writes  that  his 
herds  are  doing  fine.  He  reports  fair  grain 
erops  in  his  section  and  a  heavy  crop  of 
forage  and  that  there  will  be  lots  of  rough 
feed.  This  year  Mr.  Plummer  raised  the 
Best  lot  of  calves  in  the  history  of  his  herd. 


Arthur  A.  Patterson,  of  Ellsworth,  Kan., 
who  owns  one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure- 
bred Duroc  Jersey  hogs,  will  be  at  Topeka 
and  Hutchinson  State  fairs  this  year  with 
nis  show  herd.  Mr.  Patterson  breeds  the 
pig,  easy  feeding  type,  and  his  herd  will 
be  one  of  the  attractive  lots  that  will  be  at 
the  big  fairs. 


J.  O.  Riley  &  Son,  the  well  known  Spotted 
Poland  China  breeders  of  Cainsville,  Mo., 
announce  October  17  as  the  date  of  their 
annual  fall  sale  of  old  original  big-boned 
Spotted  Polands.  The  tops  of  100  head  of 
choice  spring  boars  and  gilts  will  be  cat- 
alogued for  this  sale,  also  some  choice  fall 
gilts  and  boars.  They  have  one  of  the  noted 
herds  of  that  breed  and  their  sale  will  be 
one  of  the  events  of  the  fall  sale  season. 


Among  the  show  herds  at  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  State  Fair  that  attracted  attention 
and  won  their  share  of  the  ribbons  were  the 
Polled  Durham  herds  of  Ed  Stegelin  and 
Achenbach  Bros,  and  the  Hereford  herd 
owned  by  Robert  Hazlclt.  The  winnings 
of  Stegelin  and  Achenbach  Bros,  were  as 
follows:  Aged  bulls — First  and  grand 
champions,  Stegelin  on  True  Sultan;  third, 
Achenbach  Bros,  on  Meadow  Sultan.  Senior 
yearlings — First,  Stegelin  on  Sultan's  Pride. 
Senior  bull  calves — First,  Stegelin  on  Sul- 
tan's Choice;  second,  Achenbach  on  Inten- 
sified Sultan.  Aged  cows — First,  Achenbach 
on  Sultana;  fourth,  Stegelin  on  Flora.  Two- 
year-olds — First,  Stegelin  on  Oakdale  Ruth 
3d;  second,  Achenbach  on  Choice  Sultan. 
Senior  yearlings — First  and  third,  Stegelin 
on  Princess  Sultana  and  Fancy's  Sultana; 
second,  Achenbach  on  Sultana  Frances. 
Junior  yearlings — Second,  Achenbach  on 
Sultan  Minute  2d.  Senior  heifer  calves — ■ 
First,  Stegelin  on  Queen's  Sultana;  third, 
Achenbach  on  Sultana  Frances  2d.  Junior 
heifer  calves — Third  and  fifth,  Achenbach 
on  Sultana  Martha  and  Carmine  Sultana. 
Senior  and  grand  champion  female — Achen- 
bach Bros,  on  Sultana.  Junior  champion 
female — Stegelin  on  Queen's  Sultana.  Aged 
herds — Stegelin  first,  Achenbach  Bros,  sec- 
ond. Young  herds— Stegelin  first,  Achen- 
bach Bros,  third  .  Calf  herds — Stegelin  first, 
Achenbach  Bros,  second.  Get  of  sire — 
Stegelin  first  on  True  Sultan;  Achenbach 
Bros,  second  and  third  on  Meadow  Sultan 
and  Intense  Sultan.  Produce  of  cow — 
Stegelin  first,  Achenbach  Bros,  fourth.  In 
Stegelin  first,  Achenbach  Bros,  fourth.  In 
the  Hereford  cattle  show,  Robert  Hazlett 
won  champion  and  grand  champion  ribbons, 
also  first  and  second  premiums. 


One  of  the  discouraging  features  confront- 
ing the  small  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock 
is  the  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  sales 
of  surplus  stock.  He  is  unable  to  attract 
prospective  purchasers  because  of  the  small 
numbers  he  has  to  offer  for  sale.  This  often 
forces  him  to  sell  his  surplus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Some  means  must  be  provided  whereby  such 
breeders  may  secure  more  remunerative 
prices  for  the  stock  they  may  have  for  sale. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  a  combination  sale 
held  at  some  central  point,  properly  adver- 
tised and  properly  managed.  Such  a  sale 
of  Hereford  cattle  was  held  in  the  steam 
heated  pavilion  of  the  agricultural  college 
at  Manhattan,  March  3,  1916,  and  several  of 
the  cattle  in  the  sale  brought  double  the 
price  asked  on  the  farm  where  they  were 
raised.  As  this  sale  was  so  successful  it 
has  been  planned  to  hold  a  combination  Per- 
cheron sale  at  the  college  pavilion,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1917.  A  better  time  and  place  could 
not  be  found  for  such  a  sale.  The  date 
mentioned  will  be  during  the  week  of  the 
State  Farmers'  Institute.  At  least  2,500  of 
the  most  prosperous,  progressive  and  best 
buying  people  in  Kansas  will  attend  these 
meetings.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kan- 
sas Horse  Breeders'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Manhattan  the  day  preceding  the  sale. 
The  sale  will  be  managed  by  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  college  and 
no  charge  will  be  made  for  this  work.  The 
pavilion  and  barns  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge.  No  horse  will  be  accepted  for  sale 
that  is  not  free  from  hereditary  unsound- 
ness and  unsightly  blemishes.  All  horses 
must  be  properly  registered  at  the  time  of 
sale.  A  horse  should  be  fat  and  well 
groomed  to  sell  well.  A  horse  must  also 
be  well  broken  to  rell  well,  hence  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  horses  entered  for  sale  be 
well  broken  to  halter  and  bridle.  A  sale 
of  this  character  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  breeder  to  dispose  of  surplus 
Percherons  at  good  prices.  Experience  has 
shown  that  stallions  six  years  old  or  over 
do  not  sell  well  at  public  auction.  All  sales 
will  be  for  cash.  The  expenses  of  the  sale 
will  be  pro-rated  among  consignors  upon 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  horses  consigned. 


On  page  1436 

of  our  big  new  General  Catalog  are 
shown    five    splendid    cider  mills. 
Prices  as  low  as  $7.15.  Satisfactions 
guaranteed    as    usual.     Don't  buy' 
without  seeing  this  page. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GIKOD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  ROBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

Pure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.  Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding.  A 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires.  1 
A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.  Write,  wirs 
or  phone  us. 

GIROO  &  BOBISON. 

CHOICE    HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  arc  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.  All  tested  by  state  or  federal 
authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  B  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
sell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
sey* at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  sex.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  EN N IS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  Horlne,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE — Calf  Tattoo  28,  dropped  March  1.  1916. 
Solid  color,  large  and  vigorous.  Sire.  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641,  grandson  of  Financial  King,  The  Owl's 
Lily  2d,  Ch.  Flying  Fox  and  Blue  Belle.  Dam.  Lady 
Pomfret  221497,  granddaughter  of  Interested  Prince 
with  B.  of  M.  record.  Class  A.  A.,  8,072.9  pounds 
millt,  528  pounds  15  ounces  butter  one  year,  average 
per  cent  of  fat  5.57.  A  great  calf  from  a  great 
mother.  Trice  registered  and  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph, 
$60.00.  Write. 

ROLL  A  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

.  Registered  Jersey  bulls   for   sale.  Flying 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,   good  enough  1o 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  f°w  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  Interested  In  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me   for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT      •       H0LT0N,  KANSAS 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25, 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
individuals.    S.  S.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden   Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 

Ed.  Stegelin 

STRAIGHT  CREEK      -  KANSAS 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
haads  herd.  A  few  young-  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

n.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  861808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heaoock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  millt 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sals. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &  SON,  MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Batter  Boy  King;  No.  70S08 
In  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holstein- 
Frlesian   Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High -Grade  Holstein  Calves,  either 
sex,   three   to  six  weeks  old,   $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  cnoice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.     Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both   In  breeding  and  Individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
23-  HOLSTESN-FRIESIAN  BULLS  .  23 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  Ct  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


McKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  Sow 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves    out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few   heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best 'blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pounrl  grandson  of  Pontiao 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville,  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2        -         -         -        Topeka,  Kansas 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 

From  extra  good  dams  and  sires.  Pedigree 
of  dams  lost.  Prices,  $40  to  $80.  One  heifer 
bred  to  fine  Holstein  bull. 

E.  J.  CASTn.LO,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  626.21  pounds  of 
80%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  &  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan, 

Greensward  Holsteins — Registered  Holstein 
bull  calves  at  right  prices.  A  few  registered 
heifers.     Greensward  Farm,  Fredonia.  Kan. 
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MEN  WANTED 

To  Drive  and  Repair  Automobiles  &  Tractors 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 

Kimberly,  Idaho,  7-18-16. 
Sweeney  Automobile  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentleman:  I  am  in  want  of  a  good  all  around 
auto  repair  man.  Mr.  C.  A.  Lefener,  of  Shackham, 
Neb.,  referred  me  to  you  and  he  thought  I  might 
get  one  of  your  students. 

Please  state  wages  wanted  and  how  soon  I  could 
get  a  man  to  come.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at 
once.    Tours.  W.  F.  SWEARINGEN. 


J.  H.  SCHOLLENBARGER. 

Logan,  N.  M.,  July  20,  1916. 
Sweeney  Auto  School, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Gentlemen:     We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
July  14  stating  that  you  have  given  our  name  and 
address  to  a  young  man  in  response  to  our  inquiry 
for  a  first  class  all  around  automobile  repair  man, 
especially  one  that  can  handle  the  electrical  part. 
Up  to  date  we  have  not  heard  anything  in  this 
connection  and  we  would  thank  you  to  try  again 
with  a  view  to  securing  us  a  good  man.  Yours 
truly,  J.  H.  SCHOLLENBARGER. 


Park,  Kansas,  July  8,  1916. 

Sweeney  Auto  School, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Gentlemen:    I  want  a  good  hustling  young  man 
to  run  a  12-25  Case  tractor.     One  that  can  make 
good.     Tours  truly.  A.  A.  MILLER. 


INDEPENDENT  IGNITION  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  7-29-16. 

Sweeney  Auto  School. 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Sweeney — Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  need  of  a  good 
ignition  man,  one  who  is  competent  to  go  ahead 
on  repairs  to  electrical  apparatus  on  automobiles, 
especially  coils  and  magnetos. 

If  you  can  put  me  in  touch  with  such  a  man  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much.    Yours  trulv. 

INDEPENDENT  IGNITION  CO.. 

  J.  Nelson,  Mgr. 

WRIGHT  &  McNAMARA. 

Breckenridge,  Mo.,  July  23,  1916. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Sweeney, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hello,  E.  J.:  How  are  you?  Suppose  you  are 
still  at  the  old  stand.  Say,  E.  J.,  I  am  wanting  a 
good  man  out  here  with  a  little  capital.  My  part- 
ner, Mr.  Wright,  one  of  your  class  of  1915,  is  leav- 
ing, and  I  want  a  working  partner.  I  want  a  man 
who  will  stir  about  and  who  is  good  on  ignition. 
Would  prefer  a  young  married  man.  Would  like 
to  have  him  come  out  here  not  later  than  the 
26th  or  before.  Can  you  find  such  a  man?  Five 
hundred  dollars  capital  will  do.  Have  been  mak- 
ing it  fine  here.  Please  put  me  on  your  mailing 
list  for  the  Sweeney  School  News.  How  is  the 
tractor  coming  and  how  many  students  have  you 
now?  Was  coming  down  this  winter  to  brush  up 
a  bit  on  starters,  but  have  been  too  busy.  Pick 
me  out  a  good  man  and  send  him  down.  No 
boozers.  Hope  to  hear  from  you  at  once.  Respect- 
fully, your  old  student,  W.  L.  McNAMARA. 


Pike,  Iowa,  August  13,  1916. 
Sweeney  Auto  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gentlemen:     I  am  looking  for  a  good  all  around 
auto   repair   man,    one   that   is   capable    of  going 
ahead  and  taking  charge  of  all  the  repair  work 
in  a  first  class  garage. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Markie  has  applied  and  claims  to  have 
a  diploma  from  your  school,  etc.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  he  could  fill  this  position?  Please  advise 
by  return  mail  what  this  man  can  do.  Reply  will 
be  treated  confidentially."   Tours  truly, 

T.   K.  BARBER. 


Pharr,  Texas,  July  13,  1916. 
Sweeney  Automobile  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  The  man  you  recommended  to  me 
can't  come.  Can  you  find  me  another  man  to 
work  for  me?  I  will  pay  him  good  wages  and 
board  him.  He  must  understand  all  the  work  of 
automobiles,  lathes,  and  all  of  the  shop  work. 

Let  me  hear  at  once,  as  I  am  in  need  of  a  man 
very  badly.  I  will  telegraph  answer  for  him.  The 
man  I  have  reference  to  was  L.  I.  Deputy,  of 
Illinois.  Hoping  to  hear  at  once,  I  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  J.  L.  ASHCROFT. 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAM. 

Atwood,  Kansas,  August  9,  1916. 
Sweeney  Auto  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Where  are  those  four  men  you  wired  us  about? 
Should  have  arrived  today. 

ATWOOD  MER.  CO. 


SMITH VILLE  LIVERY. 

Smithville,  Mo.,  August  29,  1916. 
Sweeney  Automobile  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gentlemen:     Have  you  a  young  man  who  can 
drive  a  Ford  car  and  do  most  of  his  own  repairs? 
Will    not   be    much   driving   during   winter.  Will 
give  him  good  wages  and  board.     Awaiting  your 
reply,  I  remain,  H.  FULLER. 


LEARN  BY  THE 

Sweeney  System 

ONLY  SIX  WEEKS  REQUIRED 

You  can  learn  the  business  in  six  weeks  by  THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM. 

This  is  the  fastest  growing  business  in  the  country  today.  YOU  can  earn 
good  money  in  it.  Interesting  work,  short  hours,  big  pay.  Learn  to  be  an  auto- 
mobile salesman,  repairman,  trouble  shooter,  chauffeur-mechanic,  driver,  garage 
manager  or  owner,  demonstrator,  electric  starter  expert,  etc.  We  teach  you  by 
actual  experience.  You  do  the  work  yourself  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
instructor.    Absolutely  no  previous  experience  required. 

This  is  the  only  school  where  you  can  learn  by  THE  SWEENEY  SYSTEM. 
Work  on  the  newest  and  most  improved  machines  and  equipment.  We  have  four- 
teen lathes,  forty  experimental  cars,  Packard  Twin-Six,  Silent  Knight  engine,  Buda 
8,  Cadillac  8,  gear  cutting  machinery,  fourteen  starting  and  lighting  systems,  eight 
welding  plants,  two  complete  vulcanizing  plants,  ten  block  motors,  eight  stationary 
engines.  The  Delco-light  for  farm  lighting  and  power.  The  only  school  in  the 
world  where  you  can  receive  actual  experience  on  such  equipment.  The  only  school 
to  own  a  Packard  Twin  Six  or  Silent  Knight.  No  extra  charges  for  welding,  braz- 
ing, vulcanizing,  etc.  We  teach  you  everything  there  is  to  know  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  teach  you  thoroughly. 

Big  Demand  for  Trained  Men 

The  success  of  my  graduates  has  made  this  institution  possible.  Read  some 
of  the  letters  and  telegrams  from  my  graduates — they  write  to  me  for  men  be- 
cause they  know  that  SWEENEY  MEN  can  do  the  work.  They  want  well  trained 
men  and  they  know  that  where  they  got  their  training  others  can  learn  the  busi- 
ness too.  Read  the  letters  from  garage  men,  welding  companies,  etc.  There  are 
hundreds  of  places  open  in  this  business  for  the  thoroughly  trained  men.  These 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  many  inquiries  we  receive  for  men  every  day.  You 
can  start  in  business  for  yourself  on  a  smaller  capital  than  in  any  other  line  of 
work. 

Earn  From  $80  to  $250  a  Month 

We  want  men  here  who  are  mechanically  inclined  and  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  ability.  The  tuition  fee  is  low,  board  and  room  can  be  had 
close  to  the  school  for  $4.50  or  $5.00  a  week.  No  extra  expenses  connected  with 
the  school.  We  teach  you  the  business  from  the  radiator  to  the  tail  lamp.  Make 
you  a  first  class  mechanic  and  fit  you  to  earn  a  big  salary. 

Free  Traction  Engine  Course 

Special  FREE  course  in  gas  traction  engineering.  We  give  you  actual  experience  BUILDING  TRAC- 
TORS in  the  Sweeney  Tractor  Factory,  where  the  Sweeney  Iron  Horse  is  manufactured.  Seven  other 
tractors— two  Avery,  Case,  Emerson-Brantingham,  Rumlcy,  *Heider,  International,  Bull.  No  other  school 
can  give  you  such  advantages  as  this.  No  extra  charge  for  traction  engine  course.  Life  scholarship 
in  all  departments  when  you  enroll.  Stay  as  long  as  you  want  to.  Return  any  time  without  further 
cost.  Sign  the  coupon  now  and  mail  it  in.  The  sooner  you  get  started,  the  more  money  vou  will  make. 
Remember  the  SWEENEY  SYSTEM  is  the  only  practical  system  of  automobile  instruction.  Get  the 
BEST  AND  YOU  WON'T  BE  SORRY.  I  will  send  you  free  my  hew  64-page  illustrated  catalog  show- 
ing students  at  work  in  the  school.  Write  for  it  today.  It  will  show  vou  just  how  we  teach  you  by 
ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE.  Also  FREE  $50.00  traction  engine  course  certificate  which  will  entitle  you 
to  two  courses  for  the  price  of  one.    This  offer  is  only  for  a  limited  time,  so  write  today. 


SWEENEY 

AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

1204  E.  15th  STREET  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL, 

1204  E.  Fifteenth  St.,  "Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  64-page  catalog — $50.00 
traction  certificate  and  school  news  free  for  six 
months. 


Name. 


Town. 


State. 


R.  R. 


Kansas  farmer 


for  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  38.      TOPEKA,    KANSAS,    SEPTEMBER  16,  1916.        Es ta b  1  i s h ed  1  8 6 3 .   $1  a  Year 


A DEPARTMENT  of  Rural  Social  Life  is  inaugurated  in  this  issue  of 
Kansas  Farmer.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  our  readers  a  means 
of  exchanging  opinions  and  experiences  along  this  line. 
In  addition  to  a  correspondence  column,  actual  leadership  in  social 
and  entertainment  events  will  be  furnished  to  as  many  communities  as  we 
can  serve.  Miss  Osceola  Hall,  whose  contributions  to  Kansas  Farmer  have 
been  so  favorably  received,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  new  department.  Read 
carefully  the  detailed   plans  of  this  work  as  outlined  in  this  issue. 


Copyright,  1916.  by  Kansas  Farmer  Company 
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Carbon 

Why  "no  carbon99  is  impossible 
How" minimum  carbon99 is  assured 

bustion  of  the  gasoline  or  through 
the  destruction  of  the  excess 
lubricating  oil  which  will  work 
into  the  combustion  chamber 
if  the  oil  is  of  incorrect  body. 
"No  carbon"  oils  do  not  exist. 

To  reduce  carbon  to  the 
minimum  your  lubricating  oil 
must  be  of  high  quality  and 
of  correct  body  for  the  piston 
design  and  lubricating  system 
of  your  motor. 

If  you  are  particular  about 
your  fuel,  carburetion,  and  igni- 
tion, you  can  end  unnecessary 
carbon  trouble  by  using  the 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
specified  for  your  car  in  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations 
shown,  in  part,  below.  This 
Chart  represents  the  profession- 
al advice  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company.  If  your  car  is  not 
listed,  a  copy  of  the  complete 
C  h  art  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

An  Economical 
Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost 
you  less  than  $1.00  to 
till  your  crank  -  case 
with  the  correct  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 
You  can  then  watch 
the  results  for  yourself. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  in- 
formation kindly  address  any  inquiry 
to  our  nearest  office. 


The  amount  of  carbon 
deposited  in  your  motor 
depends  upon  the  carbu- 
retion and  gasoline  com- 
bustion and  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  gasoline  as 
well  as  on  the  quality  of 
the  lubricating  oil  itself 
and  the  correctness  of  its 
body  for  the  motor. 

As  both  gasoline  and  petro- 
leum lubricating  oils  are  chemi- 
cal combinations  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  carbon  is  an  es- 
sential element  of 
each. 

Only  the  free 
(suspended)carbon 
can  be  taken  out. 
To  remove  the 
carbon  which  is  in 
combination  with 
other  chemical 
elements,  constituting  gasoline 
and  oil  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  product  itself. 

Carbon  deposit  is  likely  to 
occur  through  incomplete  com- 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:    The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  Arctic, "  etc.  The  recommendations 
coverall  modelsof  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicle*  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Abbott  Detroit  

"  (8  cyl) 
Appercon  

"  (8nr0  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

"     (6  cyl)  


(8  cyl). . 


(8  cyl). 


Chalmcra  

(Model  6  40 
"     (Model  6-jo) 
Chandler  Six . .  . 

Chevrolet  

Cole.  

"  (8  cyl)  

Cunningham  

Detroiter  


Dodge..  . 
Empire. . 
Federal.. 

Fiat  

Ford. . . . 
Franklin. 
Grant. . . 
Haym 


(11  cyl).  ... 

Hudaon  

"     Super  Six. . .  . 

Hupmobile   ... 

J.H.C  (air)  

"     (water.  jcycU 
"     (water.  4  cycli 
Jadraon  

■•  :e  cyo  

Jeflery  

"  (Chesterfield) 

•  Orp'i  ,1 

Kearna,  

Com'l  . 

Kelly  SpringhcUJ  

Km«  

•  JoqrC,.,^  „ 


A 


Are. 

Arc  Arc. 


Are 
A 

Arcj&I. 


A  Arc 
Arc 


King  Coi 
Kissel  K 


(Mar.non  

Maxwell..  

IMercer  , 

"  (»-7o)  

"  (JJ-72)  

Mitchell-  

"     (8  cyl).... 

^toline  

"  Knight 

National.  

»  (ucyl)... 

Oakland  

■•      (8  cyl).:.. 

Ifildsmobile  

(8  cyl).. 

lOverland  

Packard   

<ia  cyl)... 

*-  Com'l  

IW.  

"  (6-46)  

"  (0-36 at 38).. 

pathfinder  

Cucyl).. 

peerless  

"     (8  cyl)  

Fierce  Arrow  

"        "  Com'l 

Regal  

'  "   (8  cyl)  

iReo  

Saxon  

Selden   

fleams  Knight  

(8  cyl) 

Studebaker  

£tutt  

<Velie  (4  cyl)  

1  "    (6  cyl)  

White  

Willys  Knight.. . 
•Vmtoa  


YOUR  TRACTOR  | 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we  a 

§     will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make  § 

§     and  model  of  tractor.  = 

I    VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A.  | 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high  -  grade  lubricants  for  1 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

S       B-i  n  .  Detroit  Chicago 

=     IJomettic  Branches:  Philadelphia 

New  York  Indianapolis 
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Minneapolis 
Pittsbureh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automohiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^dotorcycles 


IT  IS  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  note 
that  the  front  wheels  of  an  automo- 
mobile  wobble  or  flap  and  that  this 
state  of  affairs  exists  on  a  smooth  road. 
Not  only  are  flapping  wheels  troublesome 
in  that  they  set  up  undesirable  stresses 
on  the  steering  gear  linkage,  but  the. 
motion  is  frequently  conveyed  to  the 
steering  wheel.  This  wobbling  is  not  al- 
ways constant,  as  it  generally  occurs  at 
certain  critical  speeds,  and  is  usually 
started  by  any  slight  road  inequality. 
Once  it  begins  it  can  only  be  stopped  by 
slowing  down  or  speeding  up.  As  a  rule 
the  trouble  develops  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the  average 
road  pace. 

This  flapping  of  the  steering  wheels 
may  be  present  with  the  steering  gear 
and  linkage  in  perfect  operating  condi- 
tion, and  similarly  when  the  springs, 
hangers,  etc.,  are  in  good  condition  and 
the  proper  toe-in  of  the  wheels  exist. 
When  the  steering  wheels  wobble  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  front  springs  have 
so  settled  that  the  steering  pivots  are 
not  quite  vertical  fore  and  aft,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  that  type  of 
pivots  which  do  not  incline  outwards  and 
where  the  wheels  are  canted  or  dished  to 
bring  their  points  of  ground  contact  in 
line  with  the  pivots. 

A  cure  for  this  trouble  was  made  re- 
cently by  an  owner  who  utilized  wedges, 
placing  these  between  the  front  springs 
and  the  spring  seats  so  as  to  alter  the 
angle  of  the  steering  pivots.  Two  wedges 
were  made  of  metal  and  so  split  that 
the  thick  end  was  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  and  tapered  to  almost  a 
knife-like  edge.  A  half  of  a  wedge  was 
first  tried  and  placed  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  axle,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  an  improvement  was  effected.  The 
second  half  was  added,  and  while  the 
steering  was  not  made  perfect  it  was 
greatly  improved.  As  a  matter  of  ex- 
perimentation the  wedges  were  tried  at 
the  rear  of  the  axle;  that  is,  with  the 
thick  ends  pointing  to  the  rear  of  the 
car.  It  was  discovered  that  it  made  the 
wobbling  worse  and  occurred  at  a  higher 
speed  than  formerly,  as  well  as  was 
more  noticeable  at  lower  speeds. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  suggested 
remedy  is  applicable  to  all  types  of  cars, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  slight  for- 
ward angle  of  the  pivots  would  make 
matters  worse.  If  so,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  reversing  the  application  of 
the  wedges  would  improve  matters,  it 
depending  upon  the  angle  assumed  by 
the  pivots  when  the  car  is  in  motion.  It 
is  stated  that  the  angle  is  not  the  same 
when  the  car  is  standing  still,  and  that 
when  in  motion  the  pivots  are  practically 
vertical.  The  correction  of  llapping 
steering  wheels  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  little  experimentation  along  the  above 
suggested  lines.  —  The  Blacksmith  and 
Wheelright. 


Safety  First  in  Engine  Boilers 

Replacing  burned-out  safety  plugs 
with  bolts  instead  of  with  new  fusible 
plugs  is  a  common  cause  of  explosion  of 
tractor  boilers.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  plug  should  be  made  at  least  once 
during  the  threshing  season.  To  make 
the  clean-up  thorough,  remove  the  plug 
and  scrape  off  the  scale-like  deposit. 
This  prevents  the  plug  from  fusing  when 
exposed.  This  done,  low  water  in  the 
boiler  will  not  result  in  an  explosion, 
but  will  merely  mean  melting  the  plug, 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape  into  the 
fire  box. 


Electricity  Cost  on  Farm 

As  electric  transmission  lines  are  ex- 
tended, this  source  of  power  will  in  time 
be  adopted  on  many  farms.  For  those 
who  cannot  secure  current  from  a  power 
company,  there  are  the  small  farm 
plants,  many  of  which  are  being  installed. 

The  cost  of  supplying  electricity  to 
the  city  home  is  well  known.  In  the 
case  of  the  farm  home,  an  additional 
item  of  cost  must  be  considered,  namely, 
the  cost  of  distribution  lines  to  the  in- 
dividual home,  or  a  group.  There  is  also 
a  slight  additional  cost  for  pole  renewals 
and  for  meter  readings.  These  items, 
with  inherent  losses  in  the  distribution 
equipment,  bring  the  cost  of  serving  a 
rural  customer  over  that  of  the  city,  to 
about  $8.60  per  year,  for  the  same  class 
of  service.  The  additional  operating  cost 
must  also  be  considered,  amounting,  let 
us  say.  to  a  sum  which,  added  to  the 
$S.f>0  mentioned,  means  a  necessary  in- 
crease in  business  of  about  $14.50  per 


year  on  the  rural  customer,  compare 
with  the  city.       .  - 

In  other  words,  amount  of  sales  o 
electricity  to  rural  customers  must  b 
increased  by  at  least  $14.50  per  yenr  fo 
this  class  of  service  to  pay  a  reasunabl 
percentage  on  the  investment  required.. 

It  is  here  that  the  farmer's  use  0 
electricity,  for  many  purposes  other  tha 
those  of  the  city  dweller,  will  mak.  po> 
sible  its  extension  to  his  location.  .'-1  on- 
over,  much  of  it,  in  the  way  of  mote 
load,  may  be  used  at  a  time  of  th  da 
when  it  will  be  most  advantageous)  t 
give  lower  rates  than  for  the  light:  lg  0 
domestic  uses  of  the  city  consumer. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  t 
follow?  Briefly,  irrigation  pumping,  e? 
pecially  if  for  a  truck  garden;  pumpin 
for  domestic  and  farm  uses;  .all  ebsst 
of  feed  grinding  and  mill  work;  cutting 
shelling,  and  the  almost  innumeraw 
power  requirements  of  the  modern  farn 
every  day  and  all  day;  not  to  speak  ( 
the  dairy  and  its  electrification. 

The  ordinary  minimum  is  about  $1  pe 
horsepower  per  month,  say  for  a  fiv 
horsepower  motor.  Then  there  is  th 
general  utility  motor,  perhaps  of  tli 
two  horsepower  size,  that  is  coming  t 
be  very  popular,  a  kind  of  electric  jack. 
Following  close  upon  the  introduction  0 
these  on  the  farm  will  come  the  eject! 
cooking,  ironing  and  other  utensils.  f< 
the  housewife,  removing  the  drudge} 
bringing  light  and  life,  good  cheer,  ar> 
holding  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  jol 
rather  than  trying  their  fortunes  in  tli 
great  city. — Wm.  S.  Aldrich. 


Remedies  for  Carbon  Depositt 

Carbon  deposits  on  the  cylinder  vails 
and  valves  cause  many  gas  engine  and 
automobile  troubles.  Two  methods  of 
removing  these  deposits  are  recomni!  tided 
by  W.  H.  Sanders,  instructor  in  farn 
motors  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. • 

Heavier  oils  such  as  kerosene  ai( 
mixed  with  the  gasoline  on  the  ma  rift? 
today,  points  out  Mr.  Sanders.  These  di 
not  vaporize  in  the  ordinary  carbi'vetei 
intended  for  gasoline.  A  deposit  of  car- 
bon is  left  on  the  inside  of  the  cy!  ml>i 
which  becomes  cemented  with  the  tui 
products  that  remain  in  the  cylindei 
forming  a  hard  deposit  that  reduces  tin 
efficiency  of  the  motor.  The  most  satis 
factory  way  to  rid  the  motor  of  th  it 
carbon  is  to  take  the  cylinder  apart  ami 
scrape  it  out. 

Many  times  it  is  not  practicable  to 
tear  down  a  new  engine,  or  there  maj 
not  be  time  to  take  the  motor  apart 
One  of  the  quickest  and  surest  remedie» 
is  to  pour  one  or. two  pints  of  wood  alco 
hoi  into  the  cylinder.  This  will  act.  ai 
a  solvent  and  dissolve  the  gummy  ta 
material  that  holds  the  carbon  together 
Within  a  few  hours  the  carbon  va 
loosen  and  will  be  driven  off  through  th< 
exhaust.  If  the  carbon  has  not  becom< 
too  compacted,  ordinary  kerosene  tbs; 
be  used  as  a  solvent. 


Vulcanizer  Saves  Troubij 

How  long  did  it  take  to  repair  yoiii 
last  puncture?  Did  the  last  patch  y<ji 
put  on  come. off  when  you  were  t.il 
way  to  town?  Then  you  ought  t 
a  small  vulcanizer  which  can  be  pur 
chased  for  tiln  or  three  dollars.  It  .cai 
be  carried  with  you  and  if  you  run  o 
of  good  tubes,  one  can  be  vulcanized 
twenty  minutes.  Automobile  owners  re 
port  trouble  with  patches  coming  of 
during  hot  weather  due  to  the  heat  K  <>s 
ening  the  cement.  With  a  vulcan  * 
any  snag  or  puncture  can  be  complel  b 
seared  over,  thus  preventing  the  lir 
from  weakening  through  the  admisfiOi 
of  water  or  moisture. 


Go  Over  Automobile 

It  is  a  good  plan  after  the  rush  of  liar 
vest  and  threshing  to  go  over  the  n  rto 
and  put  it  in  shape  for  fall  and  wu  te 
use.  By  removing  the  oil  from  th' 
crank  case  at  least  once  every  spvini 
and  fall  one  can  be  sure  tbat  the  cram 
case  is  free  from  sediment.  The  mi  toj 
can  be  cleaned  by  washing  it  with  k  ■: 
sene.  The  differential  and  transrais  ioi 
will  only  give  the  best  service  whei 
properly  oiled  and  the  exhaust  va  ve, 
will  give  no  trouble  when  they  are  kepi 
well  ground.  J 

Only  a  high  grade  cylinder  oil  sh< -ul<J 
be  used — one  which  will  cost  not  les 
than  40  cents  a  gallon.  Such  oil  vil 
have  the  least  carbon  deposit. 
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DECREASE  IN  HOGS 

:  Hogs  in  Kansas  decreased  13  per  cent 
in  numbers  during  the  twelve  months 
period  ending  March  1,  1916.  According 
to  the  figures  secured  by  the  assessors 
and  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture there  were  1,573,045  hogs  in 
the  state  on  March  1  of  this  year.  This 
is  the  smallest  number  in  fourteen  years, 
excepting  1914  when  the  number  was 
less  by  122,000.  The  greatest  number 
of  hogs  reported  for  Kansas  in  any  one 
year  was  2,760,071,  in  1898. 

While  hogs  are  fewer,  prices  are 
higher.  All  former  records  at  Kansas 
City  have  been  broken  by  the  high  prices 
paid  for  hogs  this  year,  and  the  present 
market  at  that  point  stands  around 
$10.50  to  $11  a  hundred  pounds.  At 
such  prices  the  producers  of  pork  are 
reaping  a  golden  harvest,  and  the  hog 
ie  adding  fresh  laurels  to  his  long  estab- 
lished and  enviable  reputation  as  a 
mortgage  lifter.  Increased  prices  will  in 
a  measure  if  not  wholly  offset  the  lack 
in  numbers,  so  far  as  gross  income  from 
the  state's  pork-making  operations  are 
concerned,  compared  with  former  years. 

As  is  well  known,  corn  is"  the  main- 
stay in  fattening  hogs,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
principal  corn  producing  counties  of  Kan- 
sas are  also  the  chief  hog  raisers.  In 
hog  population  Washington  County  leads 
this  year  with  48,292  head.  Jewell  is 
second  with  46.765.  The  other  ten  lead- 
ing counties,  in  order,  are  as  follows: 
Butler  43,110,  Marshall  40,919,  Nemaha 
40,650,  Smith  38,483,  Cowley  35,092,  Re- 
public 35,055,  Sedgwick  33,354,  Dickin- 
son 31,953,  Pottawatomie  31,654,  and 
Brown  with  30,228. 

These  twelve  counties  aggregate  in 
hogs  455,561  head,  or  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  for  the  state,  and  last 
year  their  total  production  of  corn 
amounted  to  44,869,760  bushels,  or  31.5 
per  cent  of  the  state's  crop.  There  was 
a  big  surplus  of  corn  grown  in  Kansas 
in  1915,  as  indicated  by  the  37,614.434 
bushels  reported  on  hand  March  1,  this 
year.  Smith  County  leading  with  2,304,- 
678  bushels  on  hand  and  Jewell  County 
next  with  1,759,575  bushels.  These 
counties,  it  will  be  observed,  are  among 
the  prominent  hog  producers.  Much  of 
the  held-over  corn,  high  priced  as  it  was, 
has  been  profitably  fed  to  hogs.  ■ 
ft    ft  ft 

Farm  bureaus  can  be  most  useful  in 
securing  and  distributing  seed  of  varie- 
ties of  farm  crops  that  will  give  better 
results  than  those  ordinarily  grown. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Harvey 
County  Farm  Bureau  last  year  procured 
ten  bushels  of  improved  seed  wheat  from 
the  agricultural  college.  It  gave  a  yield 
of  a  little  less  than  twenty  bushels  an 
acre.  The  remainder  of  the  field  was 
planted  with  the  common  Turkey  variety 
grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  gave  a  yield 
of  seventeen  bushels  an  acre.  F.  P.  Lane, 
county  agent,  reports  that  the  surplus 
grown  from  the  improved  varieties  se- 
cured from  the  college  will  be  sold  for 
seed  to  other  farmers  in  the  countv. 

'  n  ft  * 

HOG  LOSSES  IN  KANSAS 

,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  Kansas  lost  192,386  head  of 
hogs  from  cholera  in  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1916.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  hostory  of  the  state  that  definite 
information  of  this  nsfture  has  been 
available.    It  is  a  result  of  a  house-to- 

[  house  canvass  of  assessors  made  last 
spring. 

|  The  number  of  hogs  that  died  of  all 
,  diseases  in  the  year  was  228,423.  Nearly 
I  85  per  cent  of  the  total  loss  is  attributed 
|  to  cholera.  This  suggests  that  if  cholera 
yWere  eliminated,  hog  raisers  would  need 
1  have  little  fear  of  other  diseases  deci- 
mating  their  herds.  As  the  money  value 
J  of  the  year's  loss  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
I  proximately  two  million  dollars,  ineas- 
j  ures  looking  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
j  troj  of  this  dread  malady  are  highly  im- 
I  portant  to  the  prosperity  of  the  swine 
-industry. 

Ten  counties  in  the  state  report  no 
|  loss  from  cholera  and  all  of  these  are 
I  in  the  western  third  of  the  state.  They 
are:  Sherman,  Trego,  Greeley,  Wichita, 
.Scott,  Kearney,  Stanton,  Grant,  Haskell 
and  Morton  counties.    The  largest  loss 
from  cholera  was  in  Lyon  County,  the 


number  being  11,677;  Smith  County  next 
largest  with  10,445.  Jewell,  adjoining 
Smith  on  the  East,  lost  8,641.  Thirteen 
of  the  twenty-five  counties  having  the 
larger  mortality  of  swine  from  cholera 
are  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state,  nine 
in  the  central  third,  and  only  three  in 
the  western  third.  In  Morris  County  all 
swine  losses  from  disease  were  attrib- 
uted to  cholera,  in  Lyon  98.2  per  cent, 
Thomas  98.4,  Labette  97.9,  Geary  97.6, 
Meade  97.3,  and  Saline  97.2  per  cent. 

More  than  12  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  hogs  on  hand  March  1,  1915,  died  of 
disease — cholera  and  others — during  the 
year  succeeding.  The  year  preceding  the 
percentage  was  21.5,  while  in  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1913,  22.8  per  cent  of 
the  number  on  hand  at  the  first  of  that 
period  died  from  disease. 

ft    ft  ft 
KEEPING  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM 

We  often  wonder  why  boys  and  girls 
do  not  take  more  interest  in  country 
life.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  toward 
the  farm  and  farm  work  has  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  ideas  of  the  young 
people. 

A  Colorado  farm  boy  has  offered  these 
suggestions  to  parents  who  want  to  keep 
their  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm: 

"Get  good  books,  magazines  and  farm 
papers  for  the  young  people  to  read. 

"Have  some  kind  of  a  club  for  them 
to  attend. 

"Arrange  matters  so  that  they  can 
have  a  party  or  entertainment  once  in 
a  while. 

"Go  with  them  to  church  every  Sun- 
day. 

"Arrange  it  so  they  can  have  one  or 
more  picnics  every  year. 

"Teach  them  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  by  giving  them  a  small  tract  of 
land  for  themselves  and  showing  them 
how  to  raise  their  crops,  and  have  them 
help  you  with  your  work. 

"Give  them  a  horse  which  they  can 
ride  or  drive  when  they  haven't  any- 
thing to  do  or  when  they  want  to  go 
anywhere. 

"Teach  them  to  love  and  be  kind  to 
animals. 

"After  they  finish  their  school,  send 
them  to  the  state  agricultural  schools. 

"Take  time  to  teach  them  the  'hows' 
and  'whys'  of  farm  work." 

Presumptious  as  it  may  seem  for  a 
lad  to  advise  his  elders  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  solving  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems, there  is  no  small  amount  of  help- 
ful common  sense  in  the  ideas  of  this 
boy  who  at  home  and  in  school  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  ways  of  bettering  coun- 
try living. 

$t    ft  ft 

A  modification  of  the  Torrens  system 
of  land  titles  is  in  successful  operation 
in  a  number  of  states  of  the  Union.  Its 
universal  adoption  has  been  recommended 


by  the  commissioners  on  uniform  laws 
who  have  recently  been  holding  a  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  A  form  of  the  law, 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years,  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  commissioners.  Various  state  leg- 
islatures will  be  asked  to  enact  it  at  en- 
suing sessions.  The  uniform  land  regis- 
tration act,  an  adaptation  of  the  Torrens 
system,  will  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  adjuncts  of  the  federal  rural 
credit  system  now  contemplated,  accord- 
ing to  George  B.  Young,  secretary  of  the 
association,  and  will  eliminate  all  un- 
certainties in  the  transfer  of  land  titles. 
ft    ft  ft 

Exhibits  of  road  making  machinery 
are  a  feature  of  the  big  fairs  this  fall. 
One  Kansas  City  firm  has  shipped  four 
carloads  of  such  machinery  to  the  state 
fair  at  Hutchinson.  The  prominence  of 
such  exhibits  is  an  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  road  making. 
ft  ft  ft 
IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  MEETS 

On  September  26  and  27  at  Larned, 
Kansas,  will  be  held  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Irrigation 
Congress.  The  program  is  an  exception- 
ally good  one.  The  use  of  irrigation 
methods  is  making  considerable  progress. 
This  meeting  should  be  largely  attended 
by  farmers  of  Western  Kansas. 

ft    ft  ft 

Interest  in  bees  is  on  the  increase  in 
Kansas.  The  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson  has  entries  enough  in  the 
apiary  department  to  fill  five  times  the 
space  used  last  year.  The  exhibits  are 
coming  from  all  over  Kansas.  Nine 
counties  have  entries  in  this  department. 
ft    ft  ft 

When  filling  the  silo,  remember  that 
silage  spoils  if  too  dry  or  the  air  is  not 
expelled  by  thorough  tramping.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  put 
corn  in  the  silo  too  dry.  It  should  be 
moist  enough  to  wet  the  feet  of  the  men 
who  tramp  it.  If  too  dry,  add  water  by 
running  it  into  the  blower.  At  least  two 
men  are  needed  to  tramp  the  silage  at 
filling.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  packing  well  around  the  edges.  If  the 
walls  of  the  silo  are  not  in  good  con- 
dition repairs  should  be  made  to  keep 
out  the  air.  If  the  doors  do  not  fit  well 
a  good  plan  is  to  place  a  piece  of  tarred 
paper  over  the  door  on  the  inside,  allow- 
ing it  to  extend  about  two  feet  on  each 
side. 

ft    ft  ft 

Hog  cholera  is  not  a  direct  result  of 
feeding  new  corn  but  it  may  gain  a 
foothold  more  readily  if  the  hog's  re- 
sistance is  reduced  by  unwise  feeding. 
Avoid  danger  by  changing  the  kind  or 
amount  of  feed  gradually.  Feed  the 
hogs  on  new  corn  for  a  while  before 
turning:  them  into  the  field. 


Rural  Social  Life  Department 

IN  THIS  issue  we  announce  a  new  department  in  Kansas  Farmer.  It  is 
to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Osceola  Hall.  For  the  past  three  years  Kansas 
Farmer'  readers  have  occasionally  been  refreshed  by  the  illustrated 
stories  of  rural  accomplishment  from  her  pen.  This  work  has  been  so 
cordially  received  that  out  of  it  has  grown  the  department  of  which  she 
becomes  editor. 

Miss  Hall  is  by  training  and  experience  especially  well  prepared  for 
this  work.  Born  and  reared  in  the  country  in  Missouri,  she  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  and  for  a  time  helped  care  for  children  in  country 
homes  in  payment  for  board  while  completing  her  school  work.  She  was 
later  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Burr,  and  assisted  them  while  they 
were  caring  for  juvenile  court  children  in  Kansas  City  and  afterward  in 
their  settlement  work  in  Chicago.  In  the  latter  place  she  took  special 
training  in  playground  work. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  returned  to  Kansas  with  their  vision  of 
socializing  the  rural  community  by  the  settlement  idea,  Miss  Hall  came 
into  the  work  at  Louisville  with  them.  For  one  year  she  was  engaged 
on  salary  by  the  progressive  Louisville  community  as  secretary  of  the 
social  work  for  the  children  and  young  people.  She  was  known  officially 
as  "community  secretary."  Her  duties  were  to  conduct  library  work, 
supervise  play  at  the  school  grounds,  manage  the  community  chorus  and 
pageant  work  and  do  friendly  visiting.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  now 
noted  Louisville  movement  has  been  due  to  her  efforts.  She  now  comes 
into  this  larger  work  of  the  new  department  of  Kansas  Farmer. 

The  value  of  this  department  will  depend  upon  the  use  you  make  of 
it.  Miss  Hall  is  your  servant,  and  we  would  urge  that  you  make  large 
use  of  the  service  she  offers. 


CLEAN  YOUR  SEED  WHEAT 

The  kind  and  quality  of  seed  sown  is 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  bed.  If  poor  seed"  is 
sown  it  matters  not  how  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  seed  bed,  the 
results  will  be  disappointing. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  variety.  Wheat  of 
the  hard  Turkey  type  should  be  grown 
over  most  of  Kansas.  In  our  issue  of 
September  2  this  was  discussed  in  detail. 
Thousands  of  varieties  of  wheat  have 
been  tested  by  our  experiment  station 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  results 
have  shown  that  the  Turkey  Red  and 
Kharkof  are  ideally  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions. These  varieties  have  not  only 
outyielded  others,  but  the  quality  lias 
been  high  and  the  reputation  of  Kansas 
wheat  has  been  based  on  its  production 
of  wheat  of  this  type.  In  the  eastern 
counties  only  will  the  soft  red  winter 
varieties,  such  as  the  Zimmerman,  Fultz 
or  Currel,  give  better  results.  Every  ef- 
fort possible  should  be  made  to  secure 
seed  free  from  mixture  with  inferior 
va  riet  ies. 

We  would  urge  the  use  of  the  fanning 
mill  in  preparing  seed  wheat  for  sow- 
ing. In  the  best  of  wheat  will  be  found 
weed  seeds  and  immature,  shrunken  and 
cracked  kernels.  If  you  have  never  run 
wheat  through  a  fanning  mill,  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  foreign 
material,  weed  seeds  and  shrunken 
grains  that  will  be  taken  out. 

Only  seed  that  will  grow  and  produce 
a  vigorous  plant  is  fit  to  sow.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  five  million  bushels  of  wheat  used 
for  seed  in  Kansas  consists  of  immature 
or  cracked  kernels  that  will  not  grow. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  yield 
can  be  increased  from  two  to  five  bush- 
els an  acre  by  using  seed  consisting  only 
of  the  large,  plump,  fully  matured  ker- 
nels. If  seed  is  sown  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  threshing  machine,  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing  just  how  much  to  use 
to  secure  the  proper  stand.  Only  the 
large  plump  grains  can  be  expected  to 
produce  a  strong  vigorous  plant  —  one 
that  will  stool  freely,  and  so  establish 
itself  as  to  live  through  the  winter. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  smut. 
The  stinking  smut  or  "bunt"  is  found 
all  through  our  wheat  growing  sections. 
Some  years  the  conditions  seem  more 
favorable  for  its  development  than 
others.  Its  germs  or  spores  are  almost 
universally  present.  The  infection  is 
carried  from  farm  to  farm  by  the  thresh- 
ing machines.  There  is  no  need  for 
planting  seed  that  will  produce  smut. 
The  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  given  in 
detail  on  page  five  of  this  issue. 

We  have  to  take  the  weather  as  it 
comes,  but  we  do  not  have  to  plant  seed 
that  is  full  of  chaff,  sticks,  weed  seeds 
and  shrunken  and  cracked  kernels  of 
wheat.  Neither  do  we  have  to  plant 
seed  infected  with  the  spores  of  smut. 

Why  not  do  our  part  wherever  it  is 
within  our  power  to  control  and  regulate 
the  conditions  that  will  make  for  better 
yields  and  better  quality  in  the  crop 
grown  ? 

ft    fi  ft 

FARM  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  RATES 

Rural  organization  problems  are  being 
given  considerable  attention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture.  A  bul- 
letin has  just  been  issued  on  the  "Costs 
and  Sources  of  Farm  Mortgage  Loans." 
The  author,  C.  W.  Thompson,  specialist 
in  rural  organization,  presents  .data  ob- 
tained in  an  investigation  of  interest 
rates  and  commissions  on  farm  mortgage 
loans  throughout  the  several  states. 

The  bulletin  shows,  by  states  and  by 
districts  within  the  states,  the  average 
interest  rates  and  the  average  commis- 
sions charged  for  loans,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  interest  rates 
in  the  several  states.  The  various 
sources  of  capital  for  loans  on  farms, 
such  as  banks,  life  insurance  companies, 
private  investors,  etc.,  are  also  shown, 
and  various  factors  which  influence  the 
terms  of  farm  mortgage  loans  are  dis- 
cussed. This  bulletin,  No.  384,  may  be 
had  free  upon  application  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  long  as  the  Department's  sup- 
ply lasts. 
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FREE   FAIR  BIG  SUCCESS 

JOj very    Dei,  artment    Filled    to    Overflowing     VIZitJt    High     Class  Exkihits 


THESE  PERMANENT  BUILDINGS  FURNISH  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  CATTLE  AND  HORSES  SHOWN  AT  THE  BIG  FREE  FAIR 
HELD  IN  TOPEKA. — THEY  WERE  PACKED  TO  THEIR  FULLEST  CAPACITY   WITH    SHOW  ANIMALS   OF   HIGH  QUALITY 


THE  second  big  free  fair  at  Topeka 
opened  its  gates  to  the  public 
with  everything  in  order  for  a 
most  successful  exhibition  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  discouraging  feature,  at 
the  opening  hour,  was  the  weather. 
There  seems  to  be  no  surer  way  to 
bringing  about  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
than  to  hold  a  fair  in  Topeka.  Monday 
as  the  gates  opened,  the  sky  was  over- 
cast with  clouds  and  heavy  showers  fell 
during  the  forenoon.  This  fair  associa- 
tion is  fortunate  in  having  permanent 
buildings  for  housing  the  live  stock  ex- 
hibits, although  it  was  again  necessary 
to  take  care  of  some  stock  under  tem- 
porary shelter. 

*  #  * 

Even  with  the  six  hog  barns  with  a 
combined  capacity  for  handling  600 
head,  this  department  was  unable  to 
house  all  the  exhibits.  Rather  than  have 
a  lot  of  hogs  housed  under  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions,  a  number  of  the  late 
entries  were  notified  by  wire  that  they 
could  not  be  accepted.  One  Iowa  exhib- 
itor of  Chester  White  hogs — M.  Armen- 
trout — wired  that  he  would  provide  a 
tent  for  his  exhibit  if  he  could  have 
some  outdoor  pens.  Other  exhibitors  of 
the  white  hogs  were  W.  W.  Waltmire, 
Peculiar,  Mo.;  Coleman  &  Crum,  Dan- 
ville, Kansas;  H.  Weimer  of  Nebraska, 
and  E.  McGlothlin,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
The  white  hog  show  was  not  as  large  in 
numbers  as  last  year,  but  the  herds 
shown  had  plenty  of  quality.  The 
Poland  China  and  Duroc  breeds  were  out 
in  large  numbers.  The  breed  associa- 
tions of  both  these  breeds  conducted  fu- 
turity shows,  and  this  fact  stimulated 
more  than  the  usual  interest.  The 
Poland  China  breeders  from  Kansas  who 
had  exhibits,  are:  T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy; 
A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son,  Ness  City;  James 
Arkell,  Junction  City;  Deming  Ranch, 
Oswego;  Everett  Hayes,  Keats;  H.  Os- 
borne, Cottonwood  Falls;  Olivier  &  Son, 
Danville;  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard;  H. 
P..  Walter,  Effingham;  Stryker  Bros., 
Fredonia.  Phil  Dawson  and  W.  E.  Epley 
of  Nebraska  are  the  only  out-of-state 
breeders  who  exhibited  in  this  class. 
The  Duroc  exhibitors  were  Crow  &  Son, 
Hutchinson;  Searle  &  Cottle,  Berry  ton; 
J.  D.  Shepherd,  Abilene;  Arthur  Patter- 
son, Ellsworth;  G.  M.  Shepherd,  Lyons; 
Richard  Koenig,  Chapman;  and  R.  L. 
Hill  from  Columbia,  Mo.  There  were 
fourteen  futurity  litters  entered  by  the 
Kansas  breeders  of  Durocs.  Berkshire 
breeders  made  a  good  showing.  Those 
who  had  exhibits  are  C.  G.  Nash,  Esk- 
ridge;  Sutton  &  Porteous,  Lawrence; 
Kinnear  Bros.,  Lawrence;  and  R.  C. 
Obrecht,  Topeka.  No  out-of-state  breed- 
ers showed.  Lawson  &  Son,  the  well 
known  breeders  of  Hampshires  at  Rav- 
enwood,  Mo.,  had  a  full  herd.  Exhibits 
of  this  breed  were  also  made  bv  George 
W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls;  R.  T.  Wright, 
Grantville;  and  L.  M.  White,  Palco. 
George  Claussen  and  George  Papa,  both 
of  Oklahoma,  showed  Tamworths. 

*  #  # 

The  sheep  show  was  of  such  propor- 
tions as  to  overflow  into  a  big  tent. 
Clarence  Lacey  of  Meriden,  Kansas,  with 
his  Shropshires,  and  C.  E.  Wood  of  To- 
peka, with  Cotswolds,  are  -the  only  Kan- 
sas breeders  who  exhibited.  Outside 
breeders  recognized  the  demand  for 
breeding  sheep  in  Kansas,  by  making  ex- 
tensive exhibits.  Allen  &  Sons,  and 
William  Allen  of  Lexington,  Nebraska, 
were  on  hand  with  several  breeds  each. 
W.  W.  Waltmire  of  Missouri  showed 
sheep  as  well  as  hogs.  H.  D.  Eddington 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  had  a  fine  lot  of 
Shropshires,  Oxfords,  and  Cotswolds, 
and  Sherwood  Bros,  of  Shelbyville,  Mo., 
exhibited  Hampshires.  Kansas  farmers 
visiting  the  fair  seemed  to  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  study  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  and  the  chance  to  meet 


the  breeders  and  talk  with  them  of  the 
business  of  growing  and  handling  sheep. 
»    »  » 

Even  though  there  is  a  large  perma- 
nent building  for  the  horses,  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  superintendent  of  this  de- 
partment, found  it  necessary  to  use 
some  space  in  tents  to  take  care  of  the 
horses  entered.  The  show  of  draft 
horses  was  made  almost  entirely  by  the 
small  farmer-breeder.  This  is  becoming 
more  noticeable  each  yearj  Last  year 
the  white  Percheron  stallion,  Isola, 
owned  by  the  Lyon  County  Horse  Breed- 
ing Association,  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  This  year  fourteen  head 
of  horses  were  shown  by  this  group  of 
Lyon  County  farmers.  The  entries  were 
assembled  and  shipped  together  and 
were  shown  in  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion. Colts  by  Isola  constituted  a  fea- 
ture of  this  exhibit.  Another  farmer- 
breeder,  A.  P.  Loomis  of  Diamond 
Springs,  had  a  most  excellent  string  of 
entries.  His  mares  work  steadily  on  the 
farm  and  Mr.  Loomis  insists  that  when 
kept  in  working  condition  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  heat  no  more  than  are 
lighter  borses.  Bruce  Saunders  of  Hol- 
ton  showed  a  couple  of  colts  by  his  herd 
stallion,  Incleus,  and  also  had  eleven 
head  of  jacks  and  jennets.  J.  R.  Albert 
of  Glen  Elder  is  another  farmer  -  who 
does  all  his  work  with  pure-bred  mares. 
He  had  eight  head  on  exhibition,  in- 
cluding his  herd  *stallion.  Branson 
Bros,  of  Overbrook  brought  on  one  entry 
— a  three-year-old  stallion — a  fine  speci- 
men of  draft  horse.  W.  E.  Dustin  of 
Topeka,  who  does  all  his  work  with 
pure-bred  horses,  showed  seven  head.  P. 
G.  McCully  of  Missouri  was  again  on 
hand  with  eight  head,  including  his 
grand  champion  mare,  Dorothy,  now  a 
four-year-old  and  fit  in  every  way  to 
compete  for  championship  honors. 
Woods  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska, 
the  well  known  importers  of  draft 
horses,  showed  twenty-one  head.  The 
pony  entries  attracted  the  children  as 
usual.  This  alley  in  the  horse  barn 
was  packed  most  of  the  time  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  through. 
*    #  * 

Over  500  cattle  were  gathered  in  the 
cattle  department.  A  few  exhibitors 
who  entered  late  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept quarters  in  temporary  buildings.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  brought  an 
unusual  number  of  show  herds  to  Kan- 
sas last  year,  but  with  the  normal  con- 
ditions prevailing  this  year,  there  was 
no  noticeable  slump  in  either  the  num- 
ber or  the  quality  of  the  cattle  shown. 
Eight  exhibitors  competed  for  the 
Shorthorn  honors.  Tomson  Bros,  of 
Carbondale  and  Dover,  h^d  &  small  but 
exceptionally  well  fitted  herd  headed  by 
their  new  herd  bull,  Village  Marshall. 
This  bull  was  a  futurity  winner  at  the 


American  Royal,  and  came  fresh  from 
grand  championship  honors  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  held  in  Lincoln  last 
week.  H.  H.  Holmes,  another  Kansas 
breeder  at  Great  Bend,  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent show  held.  John  Regier  of 
Whitewater,  showed  four.  T.  J.  Dawe  of 
Troy,  had  a  herd,  and  Joseph  Baxter  of 
Clay  Center,  seven  head.  There  was 
enough  outside  competition  to  make  it 
interesting  for  the  Kansas  breeders. 
Three  herds  from  other  states  were 
shown,  these  belonging  to  W.  A.  For- 
sythe  &  Son,  Greenwood,  Mo.;  William 
Herkelman,  Elwood,  Iowa,  and  Repp 
Bros.,  St.  Edward,  Nebraska.  In  the 
Hereford  classification  seven  strong 
herds  were  shown.  Robert  Hazlett  of 
El  Dorado,  had  a  full  herd,  well  fitted 
and  of  most  uniform  type.  His  two- 
year-old  bull,  Bocaldo  6th,  is  an  animal 
of  unusual  smoothness.  He  had  already 
won  two  grand  championships  this  sea- 
son and  was  easily  a  contestant  for  the 
same  high  honors  in  his  home  state. 
Klaus  Bros,  of  Bendena,  who  are  well 
known  in  the  Hereford  show  rings  of 
Kansas,  had  eleven  head,  and  Carl  Mil- 
ler of  Belvue,  had  nine.  Mr.  Miller  is 
a  beginner  in  the  show  business,  but 
the  animals  he  fitted  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  Hereford  show.  La  Vernet  Stock 
Farm,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  Jesse  Engler  & 
Son,  Sheridan,  Mo.;  L.  J.  Smith,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Mo.,  and  W.  L.  Yost,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  all  had  full  herds.  Angus 
cattle  were  shown  by  Sutton  &  Porteous 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas;  D.  K.  Robertson  of 
Madison,  Nebraska,  and  L.  R.  Kershaw, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  H.  &  G.  Croft  of 
Bluff  City,  Kansas,  and  O.  H.  Swigart 
of  Salisbury,  Mo.,  contended  for  honors 
in  the  Galloways.  While  there  were  only 
these  two  herds  on  exhibition,  they  made 
a  quality  show  for  the  breed.  In 
Polled  Durhams  Kansas  has  two  of  the 
best  herds  making  the  fairs  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Ed.  Stegelin  of  Straight 
Creek,  Kansas,  has  been  winning  cham- 
pionship honors  on  his  white  bull,  True 
Sultan,  wherever  shown.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  Polled  Durham  bulls  ever  shown 
and  would  rank  well  among  all  the  beef 
breeds.  Achenbach  Bros,  of  Washington, 
Kansas,  also  had  a  strong  herd  of  this 
breed.  Their  cow,  Sultana,  won  the 
grand  championship  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  and  senior  championship  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  Albert  Hauitine  of 
Saronville,  Nebraska,  had  a  held  in  com- 
petition with  the  two  Kansas  herds. 
Haussler  Bros.,  Holbrook,  Nebraska,  and 
J.  W.  Larrabee,  Earlville,  111.,  furnished 
the  show  of  Red  Polled  cattle.  In  fat 
cattle  classes  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  showed  nine  head.  Kershaw, 
Herkelman,  Hazlett,  and  Miller  also 
showed  steers. 

#    *  * 

A  remarkable  showing  of  dairy  cattle 


was  made  at  the  big  free  fair  last  year 
and  it  was  hardly  hoped  that  it  could  be 
excelled  or  even  equalled  this  yearv 
Four  Holstein  herds  were  entered  this 
year,  two  being  from  outside  the  state — 
William  Galloway  of  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
and  the  United  States  Indian  School,  Ne- 
braska. The  Kansas  exhibitors  were 
David  Coleman  &  Son  and  J.  M.  Chest- 
nut &  Son,  both  of  Denison.  The  Cole- 
mans  are  building  up  a  top-notch  herd 
of  producers.  The  Chestnuts  have  not 
gone  so  far  in  developing  a  producing 
herd,  but  in  their  Johanna  Bonheur 
Champion  2nd  they  have  a  bull  of  which 
to  be  proud.  This  bull  was  the  winner 
in  the  yearling  class  last  year  and  went 
through  to  grand  championship  honors 
in  the  hottest  kind  of  competition.  This 
year  he  had  just  won  the  grand  cham- 
pionship at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
where  he  was  shown  last  week.  The 
Guernseys  were  represented  by  two  of 
the  strong  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  W. 
W.  Marsh  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  had  twenty 
head  and  they  were  some  of  the  finest 
types  of  Guernsey  cattle  that  have  ever 
been  shown.  They  were  largely  of  his 
own  breeding.  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  of  Des 
Moines,  who  have  shown  before  at  To- 
peka; had  twenty-three  head.  This 
strong  showing  of  Guernseys  gave  visit- 
ors an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  tin's  breed  that  is  not  very 
well  known  in  Kansas.  Two  herds  of 
Jersey3  were  shown.  Fred  G.  Laptad  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  who  has  built  up  a 
herd  of  rugged,  high  producing  cows,  had 
twelve  head,  and  H.  C.  Young  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  had  twenty  head.  The  Ayr- 
shire breed  has  never  before  been  shown 
at  Topeka.  This  year  two  herds  were 
on  exhibition.  For  a  number  of  years 
Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber  has  been  breeding 
Ayrshires  on  his  farm  near  Linwooa, 
Kansas.  They  have  been  developed  oft 
this  farm  strictly  from  a  production 
standpoint.  A  herd  bull  with  some  of 
the  best  breeding  in  the  country  back  of 
him,  has  recently  been  added  to  this 
herd.  Twenty-two  head  were  shown  by 
Doctor  Schoenleber.  William  Galloway 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  the  other  Ayr- 
shire exhibitor.  There  were  twelve  en- 
tries in  the  three-day  milking  contest, 
which  has  beon  a  feature  of  the  dairy 
cattle  show  at  Topeka  for  several  rears. 

*  *  * 

In  Agricultural  Hall  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  corn  show  was  the  aston- 
ishing feature.  There  has  been  so  much 
talk  about  a  corn  failure  in  Kansas  that 
the  fair  visitors  were  unprepared  for 
such  a  complete  show  of  corn.  In  the 
six  standard  types  for  which  premiums 
were  offered,  the  classes  contained 
twenty-five  or  thirty  exhibits.  Among 
the  ten-ear  collective  exhibits  was  one 
containing  sixty-two  varieties — 620  ears. 
Corn  came  from  all  over  the  eastern 
third  of  the  state.  Some  very  fine  col- 
lective county  exhibits  were  made  by 
Leavenworth.  Jefferson,  Douglas,  Xema 
ha,  Jewell,  and  Franklin.  George  Kreipe 
and  Paul  Oilman  had  excellent  collective 
farm  exhibits,  and  J.  H.  Ginter  and  I.  M 
Orner  had  truck  garden  exhibits.  Some 
fine  fruit  was  shown.  These  exhibits 
were  nearly  all  from  local  orchards.  It 
was  evident  from  the  high  quality  of  the 
fruit  shown  that  these  orehardists  are 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  their  methods. 
In  the  center  of  the  hall  was  an  im- 
mense cone  showing  wheat  on  one  side 
and  corn  on  the  other.  This  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  To- 
ward the  top  a  miniature  train  was 
shown  passing  through  this  cone  of  com 
and  wheat,  going  in  on  the  corn  side 
and  out  on  the  wheat  side.  It  was  an 
exhibit  setting  forth  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  importance  of  these  two  great 
crops  and  their  relation  to  the  Santa  Jo 

Railroad  system  in  Kansas. 

#  *  » 

Other  departments  and  features  cf 
the  fair  will  be  covered  in  our  next 
week's  ,issue. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Dei  artments 


WE  have  been  asked  if  it  is  a 
profitable  practice  to  turn  hogs 
into  the  corn  field  to  harvest 
the  crop.  To  some  this  method  may 
seem  shiftless  and  wasteful.  Recent 
feeding  tests,  however,  have  shown  that 
hogging  down  corn  is  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. Rapid  and  economical  gains  have 
been  made.  The  waste  has  not  been  as 
large  as  where  the  corn  is  husked  by 
hand.  Farm  labor  is  always  scarce  and 
the  saving  of  labor  is  one  of  the  big 
items  in  favor  of  this  method  of  harvest- 
ing corn.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  crop  consists  largely  of  small  ears 
and  nubbins.  It  costs  considerably  more 
a  bushel  to  harvest  a  crop  of  this  kind 
than  one  where  the  ears  are  big  and  the 
acre  yield  heavy. 

We  believe  where  the  crop  is  to  be 
used  to  fatten  hogs  there  is  no  better 
way  of  harvesting  it  than  to  make  the 
hogs  gather  it  themselves.  The  hogs 
should  not  be  turned  into  the  field  until 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  new 
coin.  If  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  still 
green,  a  good  way  to  get  them  started 
is  to  cut  the  corn  and  feed  them  the 
whole  plant.  From  a  stalk  or  two  a  day 
to  each  hog,  the  amount  may  be  in- 
creased gradually  until  they  are  eating 
a  full  feed. 

Corn  is  not  properly  balanced  to  give 
the  best  results.  It  will  be  profitable 
to  supplement  it  with  tankage  or  meat 
meal.  Tile  allowance  should  be  about  a 
half  pound  daily  to  each  animal.  After 
the  hogs  are  on  full  feed  the  tankage 
can  be  supplied  in  a  self  feeder.  This 
permits  them  to  balance  their  own  ra- 
tions. Water  and  salt  should  be  supplied 
in  abundance.  If  there  are  brood  sows 
on  the  farm  they  may  be  used  to  follow 
after  the  fattening  hogs  to  gather  up  the 
last  scattering  grains. 

Among  the  advantages  of  "hogging 
off"  corn  might  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: 

More  pork  produced  from  the  crop. 

Rapid  and  economical  gains  are  made 
by  the  hogs. 

Labor  and^pense  is  saved  in  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  the  corn  crop. 

Crib  space  is  saved  because  corn  that 
is  hogged  off  does  not  have  to  be  stored. 

The  corn  stalks  are  in  better  condi- 
tion for  the  growing  of  next  year's  crop. 
The  corn  crop  is  fed  in  the  field  where 
grown,  thus  the  plant  food  contained  in 
the  crop  is,  to  a  large  extent,  returned 
to  the  soil.  The  manure  produced  by 
the  hogs  is  evenly  scattered  over  the 
land. 


Treating  Seed  Wheat  for  Smut 

E.  B.  J.,  Gray  County,  writes  that 
they  have  considerable  smut  in  the  wheat 
in  his  neighborhood  and  asks  how  to 
treat  the  seed  bo  as  to  avoid  it  in  the 
crop  next  year.  A  similar  inquiry  comes 
from  a  reader  in  Finney  County.  The 
seed  he  expects  to  sow  this  fall  is.  very 
smutty. 

Wheat  is  attacked  by  two  principal 
kinds  of  smut — stinking  smut  and  loose 
6mut.  Stinking  smut  attacks  the  ker- 
nels only,  not  the  chaff.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  more  difficult  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  stinking  smut  or  "bunt." 
The  head  looks  very  much  as  usual,  but 
when  the  chaff  is  opened  the  grain  is 
seen  to  have  turned  to  a  mass  of  smut. 
Often  the  smutted  kernels  remain  un- 
broken in  threshing.  They  can  be  recog- 
nized among  the  grain  by  their  darker 
color,  greater  size,  and  the  .absence  of 
the  germ  and  the  crease  in  the  kernel. 
By  crushing  the  smutted  kernels  the 
black  "spores,"  or  reproductive  bodies  of 
the  smut,  can  be  seen. 

Bunt,  or  stinking  smut,  not  only  de- 
stroys the  grain  but  lowers  the  value 
of  good  wheat  on  account  of  the  strong, 
disagreeable  odor  it  gives  to  the  grain 
and  the  flour.  Wheat  containing  much 
bunt  is  worthless  for  flour-making.  The 
annual  loss  from  stinking  smut  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  smut  spores  get  on  the  healthy 
grain  from  smutted  fields,  especially 
during  threshing.  Upon  planting,  the 
smut  spores  germinate  the  put  out  germ 
tubes  which  penetrate  the  seedling  and 
grow  up  inside  the  plant.  The  smut 
cannot  be  seen  until  the  plant  sets  seed, 
when  it  usually  is  found  that  every  head 
of  a  smutted  plant,  and  every  grain  on 
the  head,  is  smutted. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  use  the 
fanning  mill  in  preparing  seed  wheat. 
Large,  solid  grains  produce  stronger 
plants  than  shrunken,  light  grains.  The 
mill  will  take  out  the  smutty  kernels 
also,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  free 
the  seed  from  smut  infection.  The  for- 
maldehyde treatment  is  the  best  method 


of  destroying  the  germs  or  spores  of 
stinking  smut.  To  give  this  treatment 
add  one  pound — pint — of  formaldehyde 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde  to  three 
gallons  of  water.  One  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture will  treat  a  bushel  of  grain.  One 
pound  of  formaldehyde,  therefore,  when 
made  up  with  water,  will  treat  forty- 
five  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat.  For- 
maldehyde usually  costs  50  to  75  cents 
a  pound  at  retail. 

Spread  the  wheat  in  a  thin  layer  on 
a  smooth,  clean  floor  or  tarpaulin. 
Sprinkle  the  grain  with  the  formalde- 
hyde mixture  until  it  is  thoroughly  and 
evenly  wet  through.  Then  shovel  the 
grain  over  to  be  sure  to  have  all  the 
seed  wet,  and  cover  the  pile  of  seed  with 
canvas,  blankets,  bagging,  or  the  like,  to 
keep  in  the  fumes  of  the  formaldehyde. 
The  seed  should  stand  for  six  to  twelve 


are  such  as  are  common  throughout  the 
state.  The  corn  has  made  small  growth 
and  has  produced  little  or  no  grain. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  as  a 
general  practice  larger  yields  of  wheat 
can  be  grown  in  rotation  than  where  the 
land  is  cropped  to  wheat  continuously. 
At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
wheat  grown  in  a  rotation  consisting  of 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  yielded  almost 
fourteen  bushels  an  acre  more  than 
where  wheat  was  grown  continuously. 
This  is  the  result  of  three  years1  trials, 
the  first  being  in  1013. 

In  such  a  rotation  the  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  deep  plowing  is  not  so 
necessary  as  where  wheat  is  grown  fol- 
lowing wheat. 

We  believe  the  present  year  is  an  es- 
pecially favorable  one  for> putting  wheat 
into  corn  land.  Owing  to  the  dry  sum- 
mer it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
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hours,  and  then  should  be  shoveled  out 
in  a  thin  layer  to  dry,  stirring  frequently. 
It  can  then'be  stored.  Bins,  sacks,  etc., 
should  be  disinfected  with  the  formalde- 
hyde, and  also  the  drill,  or  the  seed 
will  be  reinfected. 

The  loose  smut  is  not  so  common  and 
we  are  assuming  that  it  is  the  stinking 
smut  concerning  which  our  correspond- 
ents write.  If  any  have  the  loose  smut 
and  wish  to  know  how  to  treat  the  seed 
for  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  describe  the 
methods  used  with  greatest  success. 

Amount  of  Wheat  to  Sow 

W.  J.  K.,  Finney  County,  writes  that 
he  expects  to  sow  wheat  on  some  land 
that  was  broken  in  the  spring  and  now 
has  a  crop  on  it  that  will  not  come  off 
so  the  wheat  can  be  put  in  before  the 
middle  of  October.  He  asks  how  much 
seed  should  be  sown  to  give  best  results. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  sow  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
will  be  available.  In  Western  Kansas, 
two  to  three  pecks  of  good  seed  to  the 
acre  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  will 
give  bitter  returns  on  an  average  than 
the  use  of  more  seed.  If  there  are  too 
many  plants,  the  moisture  available  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity. 

Of  course  the  time  of  seeding  must 
be  considered.  Wheat  sown  late  will  not 
stool  or  tiller  as  much  as  earlier  sown 
wheat. 

Our  correspondent's  land  is  new  and 
should  be  well  supplied  with  available 
plant  food.  This  new  land  will  also  have 
a  greater  capacity  for  storing  and  re- 
taining moisture  than  old  land.  This 
would  suggest  a  little  heavier  seeding 
than  ordinarily  gives  best  results*  in 
Western  Kansas. 

In  Central  Kansas  about  a  bushel  to 
the  acre  gives  the  best  returns.  In 
Eastern  Kansas  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  usually  sown. 


get  wheat  stubble  land  plowed  early. 
Corn  land  that  has  only  produced  a  light 
crop  is  about  the  same  as  fallowed  land. 
The  cultivation  has  developed  available 
plant  food  amfsince  it  has  not  been  used 
by  the  corn  crop  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  wheat.  Many  made  the  observation 
in  1914  that  wheat  grown  on  land  that 
was  in  corn  in  1  !>  1 3  turned  out  better 
yields  than  wheat  on  stubble  land. 

This  is  a  year  in  which  every  stalk  of 
corn  should  be  cut  and  saved  for  feed 
either  in  the  stack  or  silo.  Harvesting 
the  crop  for  feed  makes  it  possible  to 
get  into  the  fields  and  prepare  the  seed 
bed  for  wheat.  We  would  suggest  that 
wheat  be  sown  generally  in  these  fields 
in  preference  to  trying  to  get  stubble 
land  ready. 


Feed  the  Milk  Cows  Silage 

A.  H.  Diehl  of  Dickinson  County 
writes  that  the  milk  flow  has  fallen  off 
in  many  herds  until  the  cows  are  not 
giving  milk  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor 
of  milking  them.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  drying  up  of  the  pastures  due  to  the 
long  dry  spell.  Nearly  all  the  Dickinson 
County  farmers  have  their  silo3  filled. 
Mr.  Diehl  says  it  will  pay  big  to  begin 
feeding  the  cows  silage  and  alfalfa  hay 
now.  They  will  considerably  more  than 
pay  for  the  feed  at  present  prices  for 
butter  fat. 


Wheat  on  Corn  Land 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  is  advisable 
to  put  wheat  in  this  fall  on  land  that  has 
grown  corn.     The  conditions  described 


New  Land  Makes  Big  Yield 

In  the  Farm  Bureau  News  of  Jewell 
County  it  is  reported  that  on  the  Fred 
Beeler  farm  115  acres  of  wheat  vielded 
4,310  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  37* 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  was  the  second 
crop  on  new  land  plowed  in  August, 
sowed  in  the  second  week  of  October, 
free  from  volunteer  wheat.  Only  a  trifle 
over  a  bushel  to  the  acre  of  seed  was 
sown.  This  field  had  some  Hessian  fly 
damage  and  on  these  spots  the  yield  was 
cut.  Some  of  the  wheat  was  overflowed 
this  spring  and  this  cut  the  yield  also. 

This  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
soil  fertility.  Our  soils  are  becoming 
depleted  in  organic  matter  and  fertility, 
and  will  not  produce  crop3  like  the  vir- 
gin soil. 

"This  is  the  best  argument  I  can  find 
for  a  manure  and  straw  spreader,"  says 


Mr.  Folker.  "It  will  take  several  years 
to  exhaust  the  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  this  field,  just  as  it  did  in  your 
fields.  Begin  now  to  put  back  what 
you  take  out." 


Application  of  Lime  to  Soil 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  means  of  increasing  crop  pro- 
duction. Numerous  questions  are  asked 
as  to  the  application  of  lime  and  the 
benefits  to  be  expected.  In  this  con- 
nection the  work  done  by  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  will  supply  informa- 
tion desired  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Prof.  M.  F.  Miller  reports  that  the  re- 
sults of  ten-year  experiments  on  about 
twenty-five  fields  scattered  through  Mis- 
souri show  an  average  return  of  $5.80 
from  applying  about  a  ton  of  ground 
limestone  once  in  a  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  rotation.  The  largest  return  was 
secured  on  clover,  second  on  corn,  and 
lowest  of  all  on  wneat.  These  tests 
seem  to  show  that  about  $3  a  ton  is 
about  the  highest  price  that  a  man  can 
usually  afford  to  pay  for  ground  lime- 
stone for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  on  a 
sour  soil  where  lime  is  absolutely  neees- 
sary  and  make3  the  difference  between 
a  clover  failure  and  a  good  stand,  the 
lime  has  a  still  higher  money  value. 

About  1,200  pounds  of  lump  lime  or 
1,500  pounds  of  water-slaked  lime  fur- 
nish the  equivalent  of  2,000  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  ground  limestone  is  usually  much 
more  economical  to  use.  It  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons 
an  acre  under  the  average  conditions  of 
these  tests  but,  of  course,  this  depends 
very  largely  on  the  sourness  of  the  land. 
Samples  of  the  soil  and  of  the  limestone 
to  be  used  should  be  sent  to  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  which  is  usu- 
ally willing  to  examine  the  samples  and 
make  recommendations  based  on  them. 
The  Department  of  Soils  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  keeps  on  hand  a  list  of  com- 
panies which  deal  in  ground  limestone 
in  the  state  and  a  list  of  the  firms  which 
have  limestone  grinders  and  distributers 
for  sale.  These  lists  are  mailed  on  ap- 
plication to  anyone  interested. 

Lime  is  not  really  a  fertilizer,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  called  an  indirect 
fertilizer;  that  is,  a  material  which  in- 
directly helps  the  crop  even  though  it  is 
not  a  plant  food  as  are  manure  and 
good  commercial  fertilizers.  It  should 
usually  be  applied  either  in  the  spring 
before  corn  or  in  the  fall  to  land  that 
has  been  plowed  for  wheat.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  seed  bed  then  works  it 
into  the  soil.  It  is  sometimes  plowed 
under  but  it  is  usually  better  to  mix  it 
with  the  surface  soil.  It  should  not  be 
used  as  top  dressing  on  wheat  or  other 
rotated  crops,  although  sometimes  so 
used  on  grass. 

Where  limestone  is  readily  available 
it  is  often  cheaper  to  grind  it  on  the 
farm  than  to  buy  elsewhere.  It  is  easy 
to  secure  a  small  grinder  on  the  market 
•which  will  do  very  good  work  and  tests 
show  that  they  may  be  used  very  eco- 
nomically, but  they  are  used  such  a  small 
part  of  the  time  that  it  is  usually  de- 
sirable for  a  number  of  farms  to  com- 
bine for  the  purchase  of  one,  if  the  ex- 
periment station  tests  of  the  lime  rock 
which  they  have  available  shows  that  it 
is  of  proper  quality  to  make  grinding 
profitable. 

Wheat  in  Furrows 

A  former  Lincoln  County  farmer  with 
whom  we  were  talking  recently  stated 
that  he  was  convinced  that  planting 
wheat  An  furrows  would  prevent  much 
of  the  winter  killing.  He  had  tested  his 
theory  out  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
had  tried  to  get  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  to  take  up  the  idea  and  put 
out  implements  that  would  drill  wheat 
in  furrows  instead  of  on  the  surface. 
By  this  method  of  planting  more  snow 
will  be  caught  in  the  winter  season  be- 
cause of  the  rough  condition  of  the 
ground.  The  method  is  especially  prom- 
ising for  the  western  and  central  sec* 
tions  of  the  state,  as  soil  blowing  should 
be  prevented,  or  at  least  partially  so. 

The  agronomy  department  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  has  given  this 
method  a  trial  but  will  not  be  ready  to 
make  a  definite  statement  until  more 
experimental  work  is  done.  The  plan 
may  be  tried  out  at  the  Hays  branch 
station  the  coming  year.  A  prominent 
seeding  machine  company  is  co-operat- 
ing with  the  college  by  furnishing  drills. 

This  is  a  promising  line  of  experi- 
mentation and  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  by  wheat  growers  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  state. 
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Flour  City 
Tractors 


GASOLINE 


KEROSENE 


One  of  the  most  important 
points  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  n  tractor,  is  to 
obtain  one  of  the  RIGHT 
SIZE  for  the  farm  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  Flour 
City  is  made  in  4  sizes.  Tell 
us  the  size  of  your  farm  and 
we'll  jsive  you  more  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 

8  IG  44th  Ave.  No.     MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Daylight  at  Night 

^  Make  your  after-dark  work  easier.  Light  )^ 
barns,  sheds,  feed  lots,  and  cellars  with  a 
800  candle  power  lantern.  A  steady,  brilliant  light, 
brighter  than  20  ordinary  lanterns  at  less  than  one 
tenth  the  exist  of  kerosene  lighting, 

Coleman  Gas  Lantern 

Easy  to  operate.  Perfect- 
)y  safe.    No  wicks  to 
trim.  Fill  it  once  a 
week  and  clean  ft 
once  a  year. 

Can's  Blow  Oct 
or  Jar  Oat. 

Can't  spill  or  ex. 
plode.  If  a  cow 
kicks  it  over,  Bim» 
ply  set it  up  again. 
Storm  proof,  bus 
proof  and  fool 
proof.  See  one  at 
your  dealers  or 
write  us  direct  for 
catalog.  Dealers 
and  Ag'ts  wanted. 

COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

463  Ho.  SI.  Francis  Aw. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
St.  Paul,  „  Toledo, 

Dallas.  Chicago. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Free  Catalog 


Importance 


KEEPING  up  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  fundamental 
to  profitable  crop  production.  It 
took  an  enormous  amount  of  vegetation 
to  produce  the  organic  matter  found  in 
our  soils  when  they  were  first  plowed. 
Prof.  C.  0.  Swanson  has  estimated  from 
soil  studies  he  has  made  that  it  took 
150  tons  of  native  vegetation  to  pro- 
duce the  organic  matter  in  the  surface 
seven  inches  of  one  acre  of  virgin  soil. 
Over  a  third  of  this  has  been  lost  in  a, 
period  of  less  than  fifty  years.  On  the 
basis  of  this  conservative  estimate  it  is 
apparent  that  the  least  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  necessary  to  return  to  the 
soil  each  year  in  addition  to  the  stubble 
and  cornstalks  is  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
How  many  are  doing  this? 

In  dealing  with  Kansas  soils  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate  are  such  as  to  necessitate  a 
great  resistance  both  to  excessive  wet 
and  dry  weather.  The  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  its  re- 
sistance to  both  these  conditions. 

H.  J.  Bower,  soil  specialist  in  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  recently  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  acre  yield  of  corn  in 
Kansas  has  decreased  from  forty-two  to 
eighteen  bushels  in  the  last  forty  years. 
This  decrease  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
improper  management  of  the  soil. 

"The  supply  of  decaying  organic  mat- 
ter has  been  depleted  by  continuous 
cropping  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
water-holding  capacity  has  been  greatly 
impaired,"  says  Mr.  Bower.  "The  me- 
chanical structure  has  been  radically 
changed,  and  the  soil  organisms  have 
lost  their  activity." 

The  extension  division  is  planning  this 
year  to  provide  instruction  in  this  highly 
important  field.  A  number  of  practical 
lessons  will  be  presented  at  the  second 
year  schools  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  conducted  at  various  towns 
over  the  state  during  the  coming  months. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  organization 
of  these  schools  will  provide  for  farm 
visits  in  the  neighborhood  where  each 
school  is  to  be  held.  These  visits  will 
be  made  several  months  in  advance  of 
the  dates  assigned  to  each  school,  and 
will  have  as  their  object  the  collecting 
of  soil  samples  of  various  types.  Chem- 
ical analysis  will  be  made  of  at  least 
five  samples  of  soil  from  each  locality. 
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Matter 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  bo 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ment... Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
£1.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  ot  delivered.    Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  211  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Hits. 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  r  a  n  n  i  n  u 
gear.  Send  lor 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheal  Co. 
34  ElmCl.,Q«u»r,m.' 


Use  of  Fertilizers 

Eleven  years'  work  on  the  soil  ex- 
periment fields  in  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  Missouri  has  shown  on  most  of 
the  soils — especially  the  thinner  and 
more  worn  ones — that  the  addition  of 
available  plant  food  has  materially  in- 
creased the  yield  and  quality  of  wheat 
and  has  paid  good  returns  on  the  money 
invested  in  fertilizers.  On  medium  to 
poor  lands  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  is  always  one  of  the  limiting  fac- 
tors in  wheat  production. 

The  average  farmer  cannot  greatly 
change  the  fertility  of  his  soil  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  he  may  often  tempo- 
rarily increase  its  productiveness  to  a 
very  marked  extent.  This  is  most  com- 
monly done  by  the  addition  of  barnyard 
manure  or  some  form  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Manure  is,  of  course,  the  ma- 
terial most  advisable  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
but  most  farmers,  especially  those  on  the 
thinner  lands,  find  their  manure  supply 
exhausted  long  before  their  fields  are 
covered.  Then  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  yields  from  the  rest  of  their  land 


an  application  of  some  soluble  plant  food 
must  be  made.  It  is  a  general  practice 
among  farmers  to  add"  manure  to  the 
corn  crop  and  apply  commercial  ferti- 
lizers when  necessary  before  wheat. 
Wheat  is  the  most  universally  fertilized 
cereal.  This  is  largely  because  it  re- 
sponds more  readily  to  treatment  than 
the  other  grain  crops.  Like  cotton  it  is 
a  cash  crop  of  considerable  value,  and  the 
money  expended  for  fertilizers  is  re- 
covered as  soon  as  the  crop  is  sold. 

Nearly  all  of  the  thinner  soils  of  Mis- 
souri are  comparatively  low  in  available 
phosphorus.  Applications  of  this  ele- 
ment in  soluble  form  usually  gives  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  returns.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  obtained 
of  any  of  the  important  plant  food  ele- 
ments. The  supply  for  this  part  of  the 
country  is  found  mainly  in  bonemeal, 
acid  phosphate,  or  in  various  mixed  fer- 
tilizers. Bonemeal  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  from  125  to  150  pounds  an  acre, 
but  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  should 
also  give  good  profit  if  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  150  or  200  pounds  per  acre, 
and  mixed  fertilizers  which  carry  a  small 
supply  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  considerable 
phosphorus  will  give  good  results  on 
lands  that  are  deficient  in  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter.  Most  of  them  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  125  to  150  pounds 
an  acre.  Nitrogen  gives  good  results 
with  wheat  but  it  costs  so  much  in  fre- 
tilizers  containing  more  than  2  or  3  per 
cent  of  it.  Potash  is  another  fertilizer 
that  is  good  in  increasing  wheat  yields, 
but  is  entirely  too  high  for  use  at  pres- 
ent on  account  of  the  European  war, 
which  has  cut  off  the  supply  from  Ger- 
many. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  alone  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  reliable  or  practical 
means  of  keeping  up  soil  fertility  or  in- 
suring high  yields,  but  rather  as  a  tem- 
porary method  of  increasing  crop  yields 
and  enlarging  the  profits  from  thin  or 
worn  lands.  In  this  way  they  enable  the 
farmer  to  put  more  money  into  the  im- 
provement of  his  soil.  However,  the 
sensible  use  of  fertilizers  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  best  systems  of  crop 
rotation,  manuring,  green  manuring,  and 
systematic  soil  management  that  will 
tend  to  maintain  or  increase  the  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 
— F.  L.  Duley,  Missouri,  Experiment 
Station. 


Plowing  Dry  Ground 

Farmers  who  expect  to  sow  wheat  this 
fall  are  considerably  concerned  over  the 
matter  of  getting  the  necessary  plowing 
done.  Very  little  plowing  has  as  yet 
been  done.  The  ground  is  too  hard  to 
plow  without  the  use  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  power.  Even  some  farmers 
who  have  tractors  have  refrained  from 
plowing  because  of  the  belief  that  work- 
ing dry  ground  will  injure  "it.  While 
this  may  be  the  case  in  certain  soils,  it 
probably  does  not  hold  true  in  general. 
We  note  that  the  agricultural  college 
authorities  are  advising  farmers  to  put 
on  more  power,  if  necessary,  and  plow 
the  ground  now  even  if  it  is  dry. 

Ground  prepared  late  does  not  pro- 
duce as  good  yields  as  that  worked  early. 
When  rains  come  the  plowed  fields  will 
readily  absorb  the  water.  The  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  on  many  Kansas  farms 
is  sapping  what  little  moisture  the  soil 
contains. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plow  deep  at 
this  late  date.  There  is  not  time  enough 
to  get  the  seed  bed  properly  settled  if 
it  is  plowed  deep. 
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MAP  SHOWING  FLY-FREE  DATES  FOB  KANSAS.  OBSERVING  THESE 

DATES  IN  SOWING  WHEAT  LAST  STEP  IN  HESSIAN  FLY  CONTROL 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 

means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-2*  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  »1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings,  besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — 114.  3  and  6  ml. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly,  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


X54  W.  Rock  St. 


Mankato,  Minn.,  V.  6.  A. 


PflEil  HAHVSSTER 

U  Ultra  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Cuts  and  throws  In 
^F^Sr»»»"    piles   un   harvester.     Man   and  liorec 

cuts  and  shocks  equal  to  a  Com 
Binder.  Sold  In  every  state.  Price 
only  $22.00  with  fodder  binder.  The  only  self  gather- 
ing corn  harvester  on  the  market  that  is  giving  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Dexter  L.  Woodward.  Sandy  Creek. 
N.  Y. ,  wriu-s:  "Three  years  ago  I  purchased  your 
Com  Harvester.  Would  not  take  four  times  the  price 
of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one."  Clar- 
ence F.  Hugglns.  Speeruiore.  Okla. :  "Works  five  times 
better  than  I  expected  Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall." 
Roy  Apple.  Farmersville.  Oliio:  "I  have  used  a  corn 
shocker,  corn  binder  and  2  rowed  machines  but  your 
machine  beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any 
machine  I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  H&ag,  Mayfield. 
Okla. :  "Your  harvester  gave  good  satiaaction  while 
using  filling  our  silo."  K.  F.  Ruegnitz.  Otis.  Coio. 
"Just  received  a  letter  from  my  father  saying  he  re- 
ceived tho  corn  binder  and  he  Is  cutting  corn  and  cane 
now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that  I  can  sell  lots  of 
them  next  year."  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  pic- 
ture of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.    -    Dept.  C    -    Sallna,  Kansat 


GREEN  CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  and  gathers 
corn,  cane,  kaflr 
corn  or  anything 
planted  in  rows. 

Runs  easy. 
Long  last- 
ing. Thou- 
sands In 

use.  Fully- 
protected  by  patents.  Send  for  free  cir- 
culars.    Price  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Topeka. 

J.  A.  COLE,  Mfr.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Heave*  CURED0R 
neates  money  back 

Balrd's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cures  heaves  or  your  money  Is  re- 
funded. Give  Baird's  Heave  Remedy 
In  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working 
If  one  package  falls  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  'Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Recleaned,  19 !  8 
crop ;  a  limi t  d 
supply;  guar.-i  i- 
teed  free  from  foreign  seeds,  $8.50  per  bu., 
f.  o.  b.  our  station.  Sacks  free. 
T.  F.  KKKIPE      -      TECUMSEH,  KANSAS 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion Kansas  Fabmejj. 
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The  New  Four -Cylinder,  3-passenger  Ret 
Roadster,  $875 


The  New  Rio  the  Fifth," The  Incomparable 
Four,"  $875 


The  New  Four-Cylinder  Reo  Enclosed  Car, 
$1025 


The  New  4-passenger  Reo  Six  Roadster, 
$1150 


The  New  7-passenger  Reo  Six  Touring 
Car,  $1150 


The  New  Reo  Six  7-passenger  Sedan,  $1750 
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1500-pound  Reo  "Speed  Wagon,"  $1000 


2-ton  Reo  Truck  (Chassis  only, 
with  Driver's  Seal  and  Cab),  $1650 

(All  Prices  are  f.o.  b.  Lansing,  Michigan) 


The  "Best  Thing" 
About  Reo  Cars 


IT' WOULD  BE  DIFFICULT  to  say  just  what  is  the  "best  thing"  about 
Reo  automobiles  and  Reo  motor  trucks. 

ONE  WOULD  SAY  "the  service  that  goes  with  every  Reo."  Another 
would  say  "uniform  excellence"  is  "the  best  thing"  about  Reos. 

BUT  WE  WOULD  say  without  a  second's  hesitation  that  one  of  the 
best  things  is  the  fact  that  every  Reo  model  is,  long  has  been,  and  long 
will  be,  standard. 

FOR  IT  DOESN'T  MATTER  when  you  buy  a  Reo — in  season  or  out — 
this  year,  last  year  or  next  year — you  have  a  car  that  is  standard  and 
the  depreciation  of  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  automobile  of 
similar  price  or  passenger  capacity. 

YOU'D  SAY  REO  QUALITY  was  probably  the  "best  thing"  about 
Reos — and  of  course,  there's  no  gainsaying  that. 

REO  QUALITY  at  Reo  prices  is  universally  recognized  as  "The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values." 

THAT  IS  THE  BASIS  of  Reo  prosperity,  Reo  demand  and  Reo  reputa- 
tion, of  course. 

BUT  OTHERS  MAKE  good  cars— in  spots.  By  fits  and  starts  as  it 
were.  This  year  a  good  model;  last  year  one  they  are  not  so  proud  of { 
and  next  year — who  knows? 

THERE'S  SO  LITTLE  consistency  in  the  past  performances  of  most  of 
them,  none  can  predict  the  future  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

BUT  REOS  RUN  TRUE  TO  FORM  always.  If  it's  a  Reo  then  it's  a 
food  car — no  matter  what  year  it  was  made. 

IF  IT'S  A  REO  there's  always  a  fixed  value  for  it  in  the  new,  or  in  the 
"used  car"  market. 

IS  IT  A  NEW  REO — it  will  command  a  premium.  "You  were  lucky  to 
get  a  Reo,"  is  an  expression  a  new  owner  hears  frequently. 

FOR  EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  demand  for  Reos  is  always 
greater  than  the  factory  output — always  has  been. 


IS  IT  A  1911  MODEL— any  dealer  will  tell  you  its  present  value 
they  won't  differ  five  per  cent  in  their  estimates. 


-and 


THAT'S  THE  REMARKABLE  difference  between  Reos  and  other 
cars — with  only  one  exception.    And  that  isn't  a  competitor  of  Reo. 

CONSIDER  THIS  most  carefully  in  your  selection  of  a  car — this  fact, 
that  every  Reo  model  is  standard  from  season  to  season. 

IT  IS  A  STAPLE,  not  a  novelty,  you  buy  when  you  buy  a  Reo. 

AND  IF  YOU  DO  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  Reo,  whereas  you  can 
get  other  makes  right  off  the  floor — remember  there's  a  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  the  best  possible  reason  why  you  should  select  a  Reo  for 
yours. 

IT  MEANS  MONEY  in  pocket  for  you  in  years  to  come — as  well  as 
satisfaction  from  the  day  you  do  get  your  Reo. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANv 

Factories:  Lansing,  Mich. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 

K  ansas   Farmer  Dai 


Get  Rid  of  Worms! 

Many  animals,  especially  hogs,  are  troubled  with  worms.  When 
your  hogs  are  unthrifty,  you  hear  a  little  cough  now  and  then, 

suspect  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Expels  Worms 


Keeps  Hogs  Healthy 

■r>  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Bess  Stock  Tonic  wiR  keep  yoor  hop 
"~  ~     healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  1  have  authorized  my 
dealer  In  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  Tonfc 
lor  your  hogs  and.  If  It  does  not  do  all  I  claim,  fust 
return  the  empty  packages  and  gel  your  money  back. 

My  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed,  but  a  true  conditioner  and 
tonic,  highly  concentrated,  which  contains  blood  purifiers, 
laxatives  and  drugs  which  are  powerful  worm  expeilers. 
Feed  in  small  quantities,  watch  your  hogs  improve. 

NEVER  PEDDLED.  SOLD  ONLY  BY  DEALERS. 
28,000  reliable  dealers  in  U.  S.  handle  it.  Why  pay  Use 
peddler  twice  my  price? 

25-lb.  Pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50 

Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  and 
the  South).  Valuable  stock  book  mailed  free,  if  you  write  for  it 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Asfrland,  ©ill© 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Up  Hcgg  -^^^^^^fck.  A  reliable  lice  killer,  very  quick 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

conditions  fowls, 
makes  hens  lay  and 
Is  a  great  help  at 
moulting  time.  Val- 
uablefor  chicks,  lor 
pullets  starting  to 
lay  and  for  allgrown 
fowls.  Costsapenny 
for  30fowls  perday. 
IX  lbs.,  25c;  6  lbs., 
00c;  12  lbs.,  tl .25; 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50  (ex- 
cept In  Canada  and 
the  far  West) 
Guaranteed. 


Write  Dr.  Hess  about  any  sick 

animal  or  live  stock  trouble,  ^  v^ 

enclosing  2c  stamp.  Be  will  „  J  J<, 
advise  yon  free. 


FOWLERS 


ANTI-HOC 
CHOLERA 


SERUM 


For  the  Prevention 
of  Hog  Cholera 

Made  under  IT.  S.  Veterinary  License  No.  1M. 
Government  Inspected— Fowler  Inspected. 

Just  remember  the  name— Fowler's. 

Don't  experiment  with  serums  of  which  you 
you  know  nothing.    Fowler's  are  directly 
interested  in  fighting  hog  cholera.  Our 
Special.  Staff  of  Registered  Veterinarians 
have  given  the  making  of  Fowler's  Serum 
special  study,  and  are  producing  a  Serum  that 
is  Uniformly  Pure,  Potent  and  SAFE.  Free 
from  all  germs  of  other  diseases. 

Protect  Your  Hogs 

by  Vaccinating  when  animals  are  small.  Less 
serum  is  needed,  the  work  is  easier,  it  costs  less, 
and  it  adds  to  the  market  value  of  your  swine 
when  ready  to  sell.    Immune  hogs  are  worth 
more  and  Bell  for  more. 

Farther  Information  Sent  on  Request. 

Fowler  Serum  Company 

Dept.  19         Kansas  City,  Ean. 

Your  Veterinarian  ean  obtain  Fowler  Serum 
through  any  Armour  &  Company 
Branch  House,  or  dlroct. 
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KANSAS  Farmer  Dairy  Club  boys 
and  girls  were  in  our  thoughts 
and  we  were  wishing  they  might 
have  been  with  us  in  person,  when  we 
recently  visited  one  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  Shawnee  County.  Of  course, 
some  of  you  live  on  good  dairy  farms, 
and  others  have  visited  them,  but  we 
know  you  would  have  been  interested  in 
the  things  we  saw. 

A  milking  machine  has  recently  been 
installed  on  this  farm,  and  we  arrived 
in  time  to  see  it  at  work  on  the  even- 
ing's milking.  This  machine  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  has  been  tried 
and  proven  by  so  many  that  the  farmer 
needing  more  help  in  milking  his  cows 
can  safely  turn  to  the  mechanical 
milker  and  small  gasoline  engine  for  the 
solution  of  his  problem. 

Twenty-three  cows  are  now  being 
milked  on  this  farm  and  the  number  will 
be  increased  to  forty  the  coming  year. 
Most  of  these  cows  have  been  bred  right 
on  the  farm,  little  outside  stock  having 
been  bought.  The  days  of  usefulness  for 
some  of  the  mothers  of  this  herd  are 
about  over,  but  even  one  of  these — a  cow 
fourteen  years  old — gave  as  high  as  52 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day  during  her 
last  lactation  period. 

The  evidence  of  cleanliness  in  handling 
the  milk  impressed  us.  The  barn  was 
clean  and  airy  and  in  the  milk  room 
where  the  milk  was  being  strained  and 
cooled,  there  was  not  the  faintest  odor. 

Upon  questioning  the  owners  of  the 
herd  we  found  them  very  enthusiastic 
over  their  enterprise  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future,  believing  it  holds 
many  possibilities  for  the  dairyman. 

As  we  listened  to  the  records  of  these 
cows  and  petted  the  young  stock,  we 
could  imagine  we  were  living  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  in  the  future  and  that  we 
were  hearing  from,  the  lips  of  one  of  our 
Dairy  Club  members  the  history  of  a 
fine  herd  that  started  with  the  cow  used 
in  the  club  work,  or  the  beginning  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  returns 
of  the  year's  work.  We  hope  this  dream 
of  ours  may  come  true  and  that  real 
dairymen  of  the  future  will  have  had 
their  start  in  the  club  work. 


I  get  five  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  but 
it  will  probably  go  up  to  seven  cents  a 
quart  this  winter.  —  Habvey  Russell, 
Scott  County. 


At  the  time  the  above  letter  was  re- 
ceived we  called  local  dealers  in  Topeka 
and  asked  for  linseed  meal  quotation  and 
found  it  was  selling  for  $2.20  a  hundred 
at  that  time,  and  the  freight  rate  to 
Scott  City,  in  less  than  earlots,  is  42£ 
cents  a  hundred.  This  shows  that  Har- 
vey's meal  cost  him  more  than  it  should. 


Another  New  Record 

I  know  you  are  wondering  why  I  don't 
answer  your  letter.  1^  would  like  to 
start  my  record  today — August  31 — if 
possible.  May  I  do  this?  My  cow 
freshened  July  30  and  for  a  few  days 
gave  fifty  pounds,  but  soon  failed  on 
account  of  being  off  her  feed  and  in  a 
strange  herd,  so  I  thought  when  the 
weather  got  a  little  cooler  she  would  do 
better.  She  is  now  coming  back  to  her 
milk  and  I  do  hope  she  will  not  get  off 
again. 

I  am  sending  the  starting  blanks,  hop- 
ing you  will  agree  to  my  plan  of  start- 
ing today. — Jefferson  Frame,  Sedgwick 
County. 


We  have  written  him  it  Avas  entirely 
agreeable  for  him  to  start  his  record 
August  31. 


One  of  Our  Newest  Members 

I  have  just  bought  my  cow  from  Mr. 
George  Lenhert,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion. She  is  a  high  grade  Holstein  but 
will  not  freshen  until  October  15.  I 
couldn't  get  a  cow  that  would  freshen 
on  or  before  September  1,  but  I  will 
begin  my  feed  records  on  that  date  just 
the;  same. 

You  will  find  enclosed  twenty  cents 
for  which  please  send  me  a  sample  bot- 
tle and  container  and  one  dozen  corrosive 
sublimate  tablets.  Also  please  order  a 
milk  scale  for  me  and  I  will  send  money 
for  it  as  soon  as  you  send  me  the  bill. — 
Helen  Buchenan,  Dickinson  County. 


Paid  Too  Much  for  Oil  Meal      Milk  Scales  for  CIub  Members 


My  cow  is  giving  about  twenty-seven 
'pounds  of  milk  a  day  now.  She  is  keep- 
ing in  good  flesh.  The  pasture  is  very 
dry.  I  have  some  corn  that  is  drying 
up,  so  I  give  her  all  she  wants  of  it 
every  night  and  also  give  her  eight 
pounds  of  bran,  chop,  and  linseed  meal  a 
day. 

I  ran  out  of  linseed  meal  the  fourth 
of  August  and  could  not  get  any  in 
town.  There  was  a  man  here  from  Gar- 
den City  who  said  he  thought  he  could 
get  some  for  me  at  $2  a  hundred,  so 
papa  told  him  to-  get  fifty  pounds  for 
me.  It  cost  $4  a  hundred  instead  of  $2, 
and  the  transportation  was  50  cents,  so 
it  was  rather  expensive.  You  have  it 
listed  at  $1.80  a  hundred.  If  you  know 
where  I  can  get  it  for  something  like 
that,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me. 

Corn  chop  coats  $1.60  a  hundred  here, 
so  I  got  eight  bnshels  of  corn  and  used 
a  neighbor's  team  and  grinder  and 
ground  it  and  saved  $2.10  in  this  way. 

My  calf  weighed  214  pounds  when  it 
was  three  months  old. 

I  have  paid  $45  on  my  cow.  She  is 
more  gentle  than  she  was.  She  never 
kicks  any  more  and  I  can  lead  her  on 
my  bicycle. 

She  doesn't  like  alfalfa  verv  well  vet. 


The  latest  quotation  on  30-pound 
spring  balance  scales  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturers,  is  $2.50 
each,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  and  they  state 
this  quotation  is  subject  to  change  at 
any  time  the  conditions  warrant  it. 

We  will  be  glad  to  order  these  scales 
for  any  of  our  club  members  and  the 
price  will  be  their  exact  cost  to  us,  or 
the  price  of  the  scales  plus  the  shipping 
charges. 


Accuracy  Her  Policy 

In  my  last  letter  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  looked  over  the  papers  on  which  I 
worked  out  my  records  and  noticed  that 
the  income  on  butter  fat  and  skim  milk 
was  wrong,  and  I  will  correct  it  now. 
Instead  of  the  income  on  butter  fat  be- 
ing'$19.97,  it  is  $13.83,  and  instead  of 
the  income  on  skim  milk,  being  $6.38,  it 
is  $6.11.  So  the  total  profit  is  $11.42, 
the  cost  of  feed  being  $8.52. 

My  profit  for  the  month  of  July  was 
$11.31. 

I  am  only  milking  twice  a  day  now. 
My  cow  is  not  giving  as  much  milk  as 
she  did.  She  went  down  to  thirty-five 
pounds  a  day,  but  since  I  started  feed- 
ing silage  she  is  giving  more  every  day. 
— Elise  Recier,  Butler  County. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  PROMISINC,  PVKE-KRE1)  YEARLING  nEIFERS  ON  LILAC 
DAIRY  FARM,  SHAWNEE  COUNTY,  ENJOYING  A  FEEDING  OF  GREEN  CORN 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


BEEF  CATTLE  INCREASE 


STOCK  farming  is  on  the  increase  in 
Kansas.  Notwithstanding  many 
Kansas  stockmen  lost  money  in 
their  feeding  operations  last  year,  owing 
to  unsatisfactory  market  conditions, 
they  have  abundant  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  industry,  as  evidenced  by  the 
returns  of  assessors  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  showing  more  cattle  on 
hand  on  March  1  than  in  any  year  at 
a  similar  date  since  1907.  The  total 
cattle  population  of  the  state,  according 
to  this  year's  enumeration,  is  2,187,723, 
exclusive  of  milk  cows.  This  is  a  gain 
of  nearly  14  per  cent  in  the  year,  and 
is  the  first  time  since  1909  when  the 
number  has  exceeded  the  two  million 
mark.  This  increase  may  be  accounted 
for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  Kansas 
farmers  more  largely  engaging  in  the 
breeding  business,  signs  of  which  are 
numerous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  beef  cattle,  all  ages,  in  Kansas,  for 
each  of  the  five  years  indicated: 
Years  Numbers 

1916    2,187,723 

1915   .   1  1,919,756 

1914   .......  1,430,150 

1913   .    1,551,782 

1912    1,520,263 

This  year's  report  shows  that  Butler 
County  leads  in  beef  cattle  with  54,294. 
Cowley  is  second  with  48,018  and  Bar- 
ber third  with  43,852.  Other  counties 
ranking  high  are,  in  order:  Dickinson 
with  39,458,  Marion  39,447,  Greenwood 
38,864,  McPherson  38,799,  Pottawatomie 
36,802,  Clark  36,754,  Lincoln  36,320, 
Lyon  36,191,  and  Wabaunsee  35,096. 

Steer  Feeding  Lessons 

Steers  that  are  full-fed  from  birth 
should  not  be  held  beyond  twenty  or 
twenty-two  months  of  age  because  there 
is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  rate  of 
gain.  After  this  age  the  carcasses  are 
overdone,  there  is  an  undue  waste  of 
excess  fat  and  the  gain  in  weight  in 
proportion  to  feed  consumed  is  much  re- 
duced as  well  as  the  gain  per  day  per 
steer.  These  are  the  results  secured  in  a 
recent  test  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  which  some  steers 
were  full-fed  while  others  received  much 
less  feed. 

The  steers  which  received  feed  in- 
sufficient for  the  greatest  growth  were 
most  affected  by  such  ailments  as  in- 
digestion and  pink  eye,  and  their  sick- 
ness was  more  likely  to  result  in  death. 
In  fact,  among  more  than  a  hundred 
steers  in  the  experiment,  all  the  losses 
except  one  were  among  the  low-fed 
animals. 

Steers  fed  for  long  periods  such  as 
three  years  and  a  half  on  feed  insuffi- 
cient for  the  greatest  growth,  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  digest  their  feed  and 
to  make  gains  when  later  put  on  full 
feed.  Even  a  steer  whose  growth  was 
greatly  retarded  for  only  one  year  never 
equaled  in  weight  a  steer  of  the  same 
age  which  had  been  full-fed  from  birth, 
although  when  put  back  on  full  feed  he 
made  very  profitable  gains  and  developed 
a  very  choice  carcass  of  beef.  These  re- 
sults do  not  disagree  with  the  common 
observation  that  thin  steers  often  make 
the  most  profitable  gains.  Such  feeders 
have  usually  not  been  starved  so  long  or 
so  steadily.  They  have  usually  had 
bulky  feed  which  kept  up  the  stomach 
capacity  even  though  it  didn't  furnish  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  and  were  very 
likely  to  have  at  least  occassional  large 
quantities  of  good  nutritious  feed  while 
the  steers  in  the  test  were  kept  regularly 
on  small  quantities  of  food  for  long 
periods  so  that  they  seemed  to  lose  the 
capacity  to  eat  and  digest  as  large  quan- 
tities as  they  must  handle  to  make  the 
most  profitable  gains. 

Thrifty  yearlings  put  on  feed  thSit  is 
not  sufficient,  eVen  to  keep  up  the  body 
weight  they  already  have,  continue  to 
grow  in  height  and  framework  even 
when  made  to  lose  half  a  pound  a  day. 
Measurements  of  the  skeleton  did  not 
indicate  any  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth  for  several  months.  Even  when 
these  animals  were  using  the  body  fat 
to  supplement  the  lack  of  feed  there  was 
a  very  noticeable  addition  of  fat  in  the 
skeleton.  Only  when  approximately  all 
the  fat  was  taken  from  the  soft  parts 
did  the  animals  begin  to  draw  on  the  fat 
in  the.  skeleton  to  maintain  existence. 

The  most  economical  choice  beef  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  feeder  weigh- 
ing about  "750  pounds  so  fed  as  to  make 
a  gain  of  500  pounds.    Such  a  steer  will 


probably  not  quite  top  the  market  but 
he  should  make  the  greatest  possible 
profit  to  the  feeder  and  furnish  an  eco- 
nomical carcass  for  the  butcher  and 
housewife  and  meat  of  a  quality  to 
please  the  most  exacting.  The  carcasses 
show  that  of  this  500  pound  gain;  38 
per  cent  is  water,  49  per  cent  fat,  and  12 
per  cent  protein.  When  similar  steers 
were  fatte^d  until  they  had  gained  an- 
other 500  pounds  or  gone  from  1250  to 
1750  pounds,  the  carcasses  were  much 
overdone  and  the  second  500  pounds  was 
76  per  cent  fat,  18  per  cent  water,  and 
5  per  cent  protein. — P.  F.  Trowbridge. 

Flushing  Ewes 

A  high  percentage  of  lambs  from  the 
flock  is  always  to  be  desired.  The  more 
twins  produced  and  raised,  the  more 
profits  from  the  flock. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ewe  flock  during  breeding 
time  is  largely  responsible  for  controll- 
ing the  fertility.  The  condition  of  the 
ewes  is  a  far  more  important  factor  than 
that  of  the  ram.  Of  course,  the  number 
of  ewes  that  one  ram  can  serve  success- 
fully must  obviously  depend  upon  his 
vigor. 

"Flushing"  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
practice  of  stimulating  the  organs  of 
reproduction  by  supplying  additional 
grain  or  more  succulent  pasture  to  the 
ewes  just  before  breeding.  An  insuffi- 
ciency of  feed  retards  the  breeding  sea- 
son, and  reduces  the  fertility. 

To  flush  ewes,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  succulent  pasture  and  fed  one-half 
to  one  pound  a  day  of  grain  for  ten 
days  previous  to  turning  the  ram  in 
with  them.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  ewes  be  not  over-fat  at  this  time. 
Two  parts  oats  and  one  of  bran  is  a 
good  mixture.  The  grain  should  not  be 
too  fattening. 

All  the  wool  about  the  dock  of  the 
ewes  should  be  trimmed  away  before 
mating.  A  good  way  to  handle  the  breed- 
ing of  the  flock  is  to  keep  the  ram  from 
the  ewes  during  the  day,  turning  him  in 
each  night. 

'  As  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  ewes 
that  have  been  bred,  paint  the  ram  each 
night  on  the  brisket  with  some  color 
which  will  leave  a  mark  on  the  wool  of 
the  ewe.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days 
the  ram  should  be  painted  another  color. 
In  this  manner  the  owner  is  enabled  to 
tell  whether  or  not  the  ewes  are  "re- 
turning." 

Small  Breeders  Win 

Small  breeders  of  draft  horses  are 
taking  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 
The  first  prize  yearling  Pereheron  stal- 
lion, also  winner  of  the  futurity  class, 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  in  a  ring  of 
twenty-two  stallions,  was  bred  by  a 
small  'farmer  near  Amboy,  Illinois,  who 
only  owns  ten  or  twelve  mares. 

The  first  prize  yearling  filly  at  the 
Iowa  -State  Fair,  also  winner  of  the 
futurity  stake,  was  bred  by  a  small 
breeder  near  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  who 
owns  but  a  small  band  of  mares,  and 
who,  furthermore,  was  making  his  first 
exhibit  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  the  first  prize 
two-year-old  stallion  was  bred  by  a 
farmer  near  Homer ville,  Ohio,  who  has 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  mares,  but  who 
was  sufficiently  determined  to  have  a 
good  stallion  to  go  out  and  buy  a  stal- 
lion for  his  own  use. 

The  first  prize  yearling  stallion  was 
bred  by  another  farmer  near  Polk,  Ohio, 
who  has  only  eight  or  ten  mares» 

The  first  prize  yearling  filly  was  also 
bred  by  a  small  breeder  near  Tappan, 
Ohio. 

The  yearling  stallion  and  yearling  filly 
just  referred  to  were  winners  of  the 
Eastern  Pereheron  Breeders'  Futurity,  so 
that  six  out  of  a  possible  eight  first 
prize  winners  in  the  year-year-old  and 
yearling  classes  at  these  two  great  state 
fairs  were  bred  by  small  breeders  who 
owned  only  enough  mares  to  do  their 
farm  work,  and  in  all  instances  the  Per- 
eheron mares  which  produced  these  win- 
ners were  mares  who  did  their  full  share 
of  work  on  the  farms  where  they  are 
kept. 

It  pays  to  use  the  fanning  mill  in 
grading  wheat  for  seed.  Even  if  the 
seed  is  clean — rthat  is,  clean  with  re- 
spect to  such  foreign  matter  as  weed 
seed  and  chaff — the  elimination  of 
small,  shriveled,  undeveloped  and  injured 
kernels  will  warrant  its  use. 


Shotgun  Shells 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater" 

For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.    To  be  sure  to  get  them 


ASK  FOR  THE 


BRAND 
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Louden* 


Litter 

Carrier 


ROLLS 
'  UP  ^ 
PROFITS 
i  EVERY i 
x  DAV 


Saves  half  the  time. 

Cuts  out  back-breaking  labor. 

Makes  the  daily  task  of  barn  cleaning  less 
disagreeable. 

Saves  the  full  value  of  wet  manure  and  in- 
creases the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

The  man  or  boy  doesn't  shirk  the  job — keeps  the 
barn  more  sanitary,  the  cows  healthy,  increases 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  yield. 

Good  as  New  After  Four  Years  Use 

H.J.  Slotten,  owner  of  Walhala  Stock  Farm, 
Somers,  Iowa,,  writes:  "The  Litter  Carrier  has 
been  in  daily  use|  for  (our  years  and  has  not 
given  us  a  bit.  of  trouble — is  as  good  today  as 
when  1  bought  it.  It  is  surely  a  labor  saver;  can 
clean  the  barn  in  half  the  time  and  get  the  man- 
ure away  from  the  building  with  little  labor." 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  LoadttEmindpatorUtPi 


Have  wide  roller-bearing  trolleys,  powerful  lifting  device— no  hit-or-rniss 
ratchets.    A  10  or  12  year  old  boy  can  operate 
them  easily  and  safely. 

Built  in  various  styles  to  suit  every  barn; 
tracks  arranged  to  meet  your  special  needs. 

Cost  of  equipment  is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  enormous  saving  effected  by  it, 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  big  illustrated 
Barn  Equipment  Catalog— write  for  it. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co., 

(ESTABLISHED  1867) 

1506  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

louden  Doable  En*  Feed  Cirrlef-     
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A  Square  Deal  for 
Both  Buyer  and m 
Seller         k»  \ 


Don't  buy  and  sell  by  guess. 
Get  every  pound  you  pay  for. 
Get  paid  for  every  pound  you  sell. 
Keep  a  reliable  check  on  all  your 
farming  operations. 

McDonald 
Pitless  Scale 


A  profitable  investment  for  any  size 
farm  because  it  costs  so  little;  is  so 
easy  to  set  up;  gives  a  lifetime  of 
accurate  service.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Over  33,000  in  daily  use  by  farmers, 
stockmen,  railroads,  express  compan- 
ies, elevators,  coal 
and  grain  buyers, 
and  other  interests 
requiring  accuracy, 
strength,  durability. 
Shipped  complete, 
ready  to  erect. 
Your  Moline  dealer 
will  show  you  the 
Mc  Donald  Pitless. 
Free  illustrated  lit- 
erature on  request, 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Dept.  10         •  MOLINE,  ILL. 


f 


TEE  MCL5NE  LINE 
INCLUDES 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planter!,  Cultivators, 
Grain  Binders,  Croin 
Drills,  Harrows,  Ley 
Loaders,  Hay  Rites, 
Lime  Sowers,  Listers, 
Manure  Spreaders, 
flowers,  Plows  (chill- 
ed and  steel.)  Reapers, 
Scales,  Seeders,  Staik 
Cotters,  Tract  or  s. 
Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles, 
Wagons.  


WITTE  Engines  ere  jost  as  good  as  I  can  build 

them— regardless  of  price  and  profit.  Back  of  every 
WITTE  engine  is  a  clean,  30-year  record,  and  the 
largest  direct-selling,  exclusive  engine  factory  In 
America.  We  make  nothing  but  engines  and  sell 
[  direct  from  factory  to  user.  No  dealers. 

WITTE  Engines  are  built  In  2.  8,  4.  6.  8.  12,  18  and  22 
H-P.  Bizea  end  (n  diuVrcnt  styles  to  operate  on  Kerosene. 
Gasoline,  Naphtha,  Distillate  or  Gas  in  stationary,  band 
portable,  portable  and  saw-rig  types. 

Write  today  for  free  book.  "How  to  Jadg. 
Engines,"  end  my  90-day  trial  offer;  6-year  KUar- 
arantee;  cash  or  easy  terms  ofpayment  offer, 
and  complote  price  list.-ED.  H.  WITTE. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
J8  Oakland  Av«., Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1608  Empire  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

inuitniiui-uiiililll 

r-K.  C._ 

THE  TRACTOR  THAT  OUT  WORKS  THEM  ALL 

Will  pull  three  14  inch 
bottoma  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 
25  H-P.  Waukesha 
Motor — can  be  used 
for  operating  other 
machinery:  2  speeds; 
plows  at  2-:»  miles 
per  hour  —  on  road 
workSmilea.  Hyatt 
Holler  Bearings. 

LOW  COST 

High  in  quality  but  low 
in  price.   A  powerful 
sturdy,  enduring  simple 
Tractor  that  will  make  and  save 
money  everyday  in  the  year.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  a  few  reliable  farmers. 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


RIDE  A  HINTSCHE 

stud  have  the  best  bicycle  that 
money  will  buy.  Write  at  once  for 
our  big  60  page  Catalog,  it  is 
full  of  interesting  information.  «" 

FREE  DELIVERY  direct  from  our  fao 
tory  to  you  naves  money  and  every 
Hlntscho  Bicycle  Is  a  now  model. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  your  protection 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dilce  until  you've  seen  our  catalog  and  i 
Write  Today.  We  do  not  sell  second-hand 
bicycles. 

HINTSCHE  BICYCLE  WORK 

Sept.     A    Kansas  City,  Missouri 


IP  A  ROD 


iiogr 

showing  164  styles  of  fencing1 
and  gates.    It  will  save  yott 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
'  der  filled  direct  from  our  near- 
est mills  or  warehouses  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Colorado.  Texas.  Califormn  or 
Kansas.   Better  fence  for  Ua*  money.  WRITS 
NOW  before  you  iorRst  it. 
Ottawa  Msaufaoturlng  Co.  |  j  |  King  St.,  Ottawa.  KanaA** 


Treatment   of  Broody  H 


ens 


VIOLENT  measures  should  not  be 
taken  to  "break  up"  broody  hens. 
The  broody  hen  is  frequently  at  a 
low  stage  of  vitality  and  future  produc- 
tion can  be  easily  influenced  by  harsh 
treatment.  Such  measures  as  throwing 
forcibly  from  the  nest,  "sousing"'  with 
water  or  even  shutting  up  with  a  young 
cockerel  arc  not  the  best  methods.  The 
object  sought  is  to  get  the  setting  idea 
out  of  the  hen"s  head.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  giving  her  an  airy  com- 
fortable coop  where  the  opportunity  to 
recline  in  a  sitting  position  is  lacking. 
To  this  end  a  "jail"  or  "broody  coop" 
may  be  constructed.  Let  it  be  open  at 
the  sides  but  tightly  covered  at  the  top 
to  keep  out  the  summer  showers.  The 
bottom  is  also  so  constructed  that  perch- 
ing is  always  necessary.  Food  and 
water  are  supplied  by  cups  attached  to 
the  outside.  In  this  airy,  swinging 
"jail"  the  hen  speedily  forgets  her  vision 
of  downy  chicks,  and  quickly  regains  her 
lost  condition. 

While  the  broodies  are  in  "jail"  they 
should  be  fed  a  ration  calculated  to  give 
an  abundant  egg  yield.  Green  food, 
fresh  and  appetizing,- should  be  provided. 
A  contrivance  of  this  sort  may  be  used 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  hanging  it  from 
the  rafters  of  the  house  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  outside.  Should  a 
cold  rain  develop,  even  in  the  summer 
months,  hens  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  it.  The  broody  hen 
is  in  a  condition  to  take  cold  readily. 

Feeding  for  Feathers 

B.  B.  F.,  a  Clark  County  breeder  of 
White  Langshans,  asks  for  advice  on 
feeding  his  birds  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
feathers  on  their  legs  and  toes.  He  has 
tried  keeping  them  up  in  coops  with 
floors  and  has  fed  them  bran'  and  sul- 
phur mixed. 

N".  L.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  college  poultry  plant,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  this  inquiry: 

"It  will  be  impossible  to  grow  feath- 
ers where  Nature  did  not  provide  for 
any.  I  take  it  from  your  inquiry  that 
you  wish  to  cause  a  more  abundant 
growth.  If  the  shank  and  toe  feathers 
are  badly  broken,  they  should  be  care- 
fully pulled  out.  In  about  six  weeks 
they  will  be  fully  grown.  To  assist  in 
this  growth,  feed  liberally  Russian  sun- 
flower seed.  Mix  with  the  bran  and  sul- 
phur 5  per  cent  oil  meal  and  20  per  cent 
commercial  beef  scrap.  I  know  of  no 
other  means  of  producing  a  healthy 
growth  of  feathers." 


afraid  to  soft  boil — and  to  have  a  few 
'fries.'  The  pen  we  bought  for  a  start 
were  scrub  Rhode  Island  Reds;  that  is, 
they  were  called  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
though  they  would  hardly  pass  for  that 
breed  now.  Those  biddies,  however,  were 
fine  layers.  We  had  not  had  them  more 
than  a  week  until  we  were  getting  more 
eggs  than  we  needed,  so  we  .let  a  neigh- 
bor in  on  a  good  thing  anrl  sold  her  a 
few  of  our  'safe  for  soft  boiling'  eggs. 
And  this  is  the  main  reason  why  we 
breed  Rhode  Island  Reds  today.  Of 
course,  sooner  or  later  we  had  to  get  the 
'fancy'  fever.  Wife  and  I  had  attended 
our  local  show  and  looked  the  birds  over, 
and  the  wife  thought  we  had  some  birds 
at  home  that- looked  as  good  as  most  of 
the  Reds  at  the  show,  so  we  decided  to 
exhibit  the  next  year.  With  that  end 
in  view  we  purchased  a  fairly  good  cock- 
erel of  a  local  fancier,  and  also  two 
good  pullets  of  a  breeder  in  another 
state,  and  again  luck  was  in  our  favor, 
for  this  mating  'nicked'  well  enough  to 
produce  some  very  passable  show  birds, 
and  we  won  several  prizes  at  our  local 
show  that  fall.  Of  course  this  added  fuel 
to  the  flame,  and  two  'dyed  in  the  wool' 
fanciers  were  born  right  then. 

"Since  that  time  we  have  stuck  to 
the  Single  Comb  Reds  and  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding  have  improved  our 
flock  from  year  to  year,  always  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  the  best  layers  as  well 
as  the  best  shaped  and  colored  birds,  and 
-the  result  is  most  gratifying,  for  we 
have  established  a  strain  of  most  cred- 
itable show  birds  and  their  performance 
in  the  laying  pens  cannot  be  excelled. 
Of  course,  heavy  egg  production  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  feeding  and  exercise, 
but  the  persistent  layer  must  be  bred 
for  persistent  laying,  and  those  with 
years  of  breeding  back  of  them  for  this 
very  purpose  are  not  only  the  -best  of 
layers  themselves,  but  have  the  power 
to  pass  this  very  laying  ability  on  to 
their  daughters.  Beauty  and  utility 
combined — that  is  the  ideal  the  poultry- 
man  has  long  sought." 


Quite  often  a  flock  of  hungry  chickens 
will  upset  a  vessel  of  scraps  as  soon  as 
it  is  set  out  for  them.  By  putting  the 
vessel  in  a  larger  and  more  shallow  ves- 
sel they  will  never  upset,  it  and  there 
will  be  no  feed  wasted. 


The  gray  poultry  mite  is  commonest 
in  dark,  damp  dirty  poultry  houses, 
where  it  thrives  upon  filth.  Sunshine, 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  ■the 
remedies. 


Breeding  Pure-Bred  Chickens 

H.  H.  McLellan  writes  as  follows  in 
telling  how  they  got  started  in  the  pure- 
bred poultry  business: 

"We  started  in  a  small  way  to  breed 
'just  chickens,'  so  we  could  have  a  few 
fresh    eggs — eggs    that    we    were  not 


Keeping  surplus  cockerels  and  old  male 
birds  longer  than  is  actually  necessary 
is  a  waste. 


Lack  of  cleanliness  causes  a  terrible 
amount  of  waste,  causing  degenerate 
stock  and  poorly  grown  chickens. 


Precipitation  In  Kansas,  August,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
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IN  THE  eastern  two-thirds  of  Kansas  this  was  one  of  the  warmest  and 
driest  Augusts  on  record,  but  it  was  cooler  than  usual  and  had  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  western  counties.  Com- 
bined with  July  it  makes  the  driest  two-month  period  the  state  has 
experienced  at  this  season  for  thirty  years,  except  in  1894  and  1913. 
Very  few  counties  except  those  in  the  western  portion  had  more  than  two 
inches  of  rain  and  still  fewer  had  enough  even  for  present  needs.  The 
corn  crop  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  severe  dry  weather  and  very  little 
headway  was  made  with  fall  plowing  except  in  the  extreme  western 
counties  and  those  alonff  the  Missouri  River. 


Get  one: 


win  far 

your  Silo  quick  1 

'Power  a-plenty  in  yourregularfarml 
engine  to  run  it.-  It  will  cutasf  astas  1 
you  can  supply— do  even  cutting— el- 
evate any  height.  Swift,  safe,  durable,  t 
If  your  dealer  is  sold  out,  tell  him| 
"  Telegraph  the  factory." 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 
Boa 60  Canton,  P., 

IH 
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WANTED  MEN! 

£^75  TO* 300 
^AMONTMJL 


-  Demand  for  capable  < 

automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  TeBters,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  yon  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  cow  and  receive  $50 
Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.   Write  today  for  our  big  Froo  Book 
and  S50  Free  Scholarship  Ortllleau. 
HA  HE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
largest  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 
4109B  Locust  St.,  Kanut  Cltr,  Mo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDFC  DA  ft  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rKCX  DUUH 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  S35  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Depl  140  Galssburc.  Kansstfe 


l*|  A  60SwMp  Ftisf 


#17:00  Galianlztd 


erinder.       |  $!  f  Steel  Wind  Hill. 

I  We  manufacture  all  sizes 
■styles.   It  will  ■ 
■  pay  you  to  in- 1 
-    lyestlgate.  Write 
Ekbic  jTOwlf °r  catalog  and  1 
•price  lisL 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


ROPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  r  It  C  F 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     H  t  Si. 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
Instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up — how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
'  ™  and    pounds    in    loads  ol 

grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock ;  con-* 
tents  of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  free  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A  Romance  of  The  J^l  oonstone  Canon  Trail 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills.  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  In 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Lob  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold.  They  discover  the  lost  mine  and  staked  their  claim,  dis- 
cover gold. 


(Chapter  XIV — The  Rose  Girl — Continued) 
"ELL,  so  long,'  says  I,  kind  of  off- 
hand and  easy.  'So  long.  I'll  tell 
Lucy  when  I  see  her  that  you  was 
run  over  by  a  freight  and  killed.  Then  she 
can  take  out  them  papers  and  marry  Mike 
Brannigan  that's  been  waitin'  in  the  hopes 
you'd  pass  over.  You  remember  Mike,  the 
cop  on  Cherry  Street?  You  oughta.  He's 
pinched  you  often  enough.  'Course  you  do. 
Well,  so  long.  Little  Johnny  was  lookin' 
^fine  the  last  I  seen  of  him.  He's  gettin' 
more  like  his  pa  every  day.  But  I  got  to 
beat  it.'  " 

Overland  Red  leaned  back  and  puffed  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke  from  a  fresh  cigar- 
ette. 

"Who  was  Lucy?"  asked  Winthrop. 

"Search  me!"  replied  Overland.  "They 
wasn't  any  Lucy  or  nobody  like  that.  But 
I'd  like  to  'a'  stayed  to  hear  Toledo  explain 
that  to  Mrs.  Toledo,  though.  She  was  a 
hard  map  to  talk  to." 

"I  suppose  there's  a  moral  attached  to 
that,  or,  more  properly,  embodied  in  that 
story.  But  it  is  good  enough  in  itself  with- 
out disemboweling  it  for  the  moral." 

"You  can't  always  go  by  ants,  neither," 
said  Overland. 

Winthrop  nodded.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  the  awe  of  great  distances  and  in- 
numerable stars.  "Gold!"  he  whispered  pres- 
ently, as  one  whispers  in  dreams.  "Gold! 
Everywhere!  In  the  sun — in  the  starlight — 
in  the  flowers — in  the  flame.  In  wine,  in  a 
girl's  hair  .  .  .  Gold!  Mystery  .  .  Power 
.  .  .  and  as  impotent  as  Fate."  Winthrop's 
head  lifted  suddenly.  "What  shall  we  call 
the  mine?"  he  asked. 

Overland  Red  started,  as  though  struck 
from  ambush.  "How  did  you  guess?"  he 
queried. 

"Guess  what?" 

"That  I  was  thinkin'  about  the  claim?" 

"I  didn't  guess  it.  I  was  dreaming.  Sud- 
denly 1  asked  a  question,  without  knowing 
that  I  was  speaking." 

"Mebby  I  was  bearin'  down  so  hard  on 
the  same  idea  that  you  kind  of  felt  the 
strain." 

"Possibly.  That's  not  unusual.  What 
shall  we  call  it  ?" 

"Wha — I  was  thinkin'  of  callin'  it  the 
'Rose  Girl'  after  a  girl  Collie  and  me  knows 
up  Moonstone  Canon  way." 

"It's  rather  a  good  name,"  said  Win- 
throp.    "Is  the  girl  pretty?" 

"Pretty?  Gosh!  That  ain't  the  word. 
Her  real  name  is  Louise  Lacharme,  and, 
believe  me,  Billy,  she's  all  that  her  name 
sounds  like,  and  then  some." 

CHAPTER  XV. 
SILENT  SAUNDERS. 

One  after  another,  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  following  Collie's  arrival,  the  old 
riders  of  the  Moonstone  Rancho  drifted 
away.  There  remained  but  Brand  Williams, 
the  Jpreman,  Collie,  and  the  sturdy,  hard- 
riding  Miguel,  a  young  Spanish  vaquero  who 
was  devoted  tb  but  two  things  in  life,  his 
splendid  pinto  pony,  and  the  Moonstone 
Ranch. 

The  others  had  been  lured  to  the  new 
old  fields  up  north — to  the  excitement  of 
Goldfield,  or  to  Mexico  City,  where  even 
more  excitement  promised.  In  their  stead 
came  new  men — Bud  Light,  Parson  Long, 
Billy  Dime,  and  one  Silent  Saunders. 

Louise  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
men  while  riding  with  her  uncle.  She  was 
his  constant  companion  in  the  hills.  One 
by  one  the  new  arrivals  became  devoted  to 
her.  Her  sincere  interest  in  the  ranch  work 
pleased  them,  and  naturally,  for  it  was  their 
work.  Walter  Stone  was  also  pleased  with 
his  niece's  interest  in  the  detail  of  the 
ranch  work.  She  was  as  a  daughter  to 
him.    Some  day  the  property  would  be  hers. 

Fully  conscious,  from  within  herself,  of 
her  dependence  upon  her  uncle,  Louise  man- 
aged to  be  of  inestimable  service.  She  per- 
formed her  self-allotted  tasks  without  osten- 
tation. She  had  that  rare  quality  of  stim- 
ulating enthusiasm  among  the  men — -enthu- 
siasm for  their  work  and  pride  in  giving 
faithful  and  energetic  service — pride  in  ac- 
complishing a  little  more  each  day  than  was 
asked  or  expected  of  them.  Louise's  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  sincerity,  and,  above  all, 
her  absolute  simplicity  of  manner  com- 
manded admiration  and  respect  among  the 
hard-riding  Moonstone  boys.  She  was,  to 
them,  a  "lady,"  yet  a  lady  they  could  un- 
derstand. Hers  was  a  gentle  tyranny.  A 
request  from  her  was  deemed  a  great  com- 
pliment by  its  recipient. 

All  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Collie, 
openly  praised  her  horsemanship,  her  quiet 
daring,  her  uniform  kindness.  Her  beauty 
had  ceased  to  be  commented  upon.  It  was 
accepted  by  them  as  one  accepts  the  frag- 
rant beauty  of  a  rose,  naturally,  silently, 
gratefully. 

Collie  had  gained  in  height  and  breadth 
of  shoulder.  He  no  longer  needed  instruc- 
tion in  managing  broncho  stock.  He  loved 
the  life  of  the  hills;  the  cool,  invigorating 
mornings,  the  keen  wind  of  the  noon  peaks, 
the  placidity  of  the  evening  as  the  stars 
multiplied  in  the  peaceful  sky. 

He  became  that  rare  quantity  among  cow- 
men, a  rider  who  handled  and  mastered 
unbroken  horses  without  brutality.  This 
counted  heavily  for  him  both  with  Louise 
and  Walter  Stone.  Men  new  to  the  range 
laughed  at  his  method  of  "gentling"  horses. 
Later  their  laughter  stilled  to  envious  de- 
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sire.  Lacking  his  invariable  patience,  his 
consistent  magnetism,  they  finally  resumed 
their  old  methods,  and  earned  dominance 
by  sheer  strength  of  arm — "main  strength 
and  awkwardness,"  as  Williams  put  it. 

"It's  easy — for  him,"  commented  Brand 
Williams,  discussing  Collie's  almost  uncanny 
quelling  of  a  vicious,  unbitted  mustang. 
"It's  easy.  You  fellas  expect  a  hoss  to 
buck  and  bite  and  kick  and  buffalo  you 
generally.  He  don't.  He  don't  expect  any- 
thing like  that,  and  he  don't  let  'em  learn 
how." 

"Can  you  work  it  that  way?"  asked  Billy 
Dime. 

"Nope.  I  learned  the  other  way  and  the 
hosses  knows  it.  I  always  had  to  sweat. 
He's  born  to  it  natural,  like  a  good  cow- 
pony  is." 

And  Collie  looked  upon  his  work  as  a 
game — a  game  that  had  to  be  played  hard 
and  well,  but  a  game,  nevertheless.  Inci- 
dentally he  thought  often  of  Overland  Red. 
He  had  searched  the  papers  diligently  for  a 
year,  before  he  received  the  first  letter  from 
Overland.  The  news  it  contained  set  Collie 
to  thinking  seriously  of  leaving  the  Moon- 
stone Rancho  and  joining  his  old  companion 
in  this  new  venture  of  gold-digging  which, 
as  Overland  took  pains  to  explain,  was  "pay- 
ing  big."     But   there    was  Louise  

They  were  great  friends.  They  had  even 
ridden  to  town  together  and  attended  the 
little  white  church  in  the  eucalyptus  grove. 
.  .  .  He  thought  of  their  ride  homeward 
late  that  Sunday  afternoon. 

Once  and  once  only  had  Overland's  name 
been  mentioned  in  the  bunk-house.  Saun- 
ders, discussing  horses  and  riders  in  general, 
listened  to  Collie's  account  of  Overland's 
escape  from  the  deputy,  Tenlow.  Then  he 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  feat,  claiming  that 
-any  man  who  had  even  ridden  range  could 
do  as  much,  with  the  right  pony. 

Brand  Williams  tried  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, for  shrewd  reasons  of  his  own,  but 
Collie  flamed  up  instantly.  "I  got  a  little 
saved  up,"  he  said;  "mebby  eight  hundred. 
She's  yours  if  you  dast  to  walk  a  horse, 
comin'  or  goin',  over  that  drift  that  Red 
took  on  the  jump.     Are  you  game?" 

"I'm  not  on  the  bet,"  replied  Saunders. 
"So  Overland  Red  is  a  friend  of  yours,  eh?" 

"Overland  Red  could  ride  where  you  das- 
sent  to  walk  and  drag  a  halter,"  asserted 
Collie.  Then  he  relapsed  to  silence,  a  little 
ashamed  in  that  he  had  been  trapped  into 
showing  temper. 

Williams  the  taciturn  astonished  the  bunk- 
house  by  adding:  "The  kid  is  right.  Red 
could  outride  most  men.  I  was  his  pal 
once,  down  in  Sonora.  There  ain't  a  better 
two-gun  artist  livin'."  And  the  lean  fore- 
man looked  pointedly  at  Saunders. 

Saunders  smiled  evilly.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Williams  had  spoken  the  truth. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Williams,  returning 
unexpectedly  to  the  bunk-house,  found 
Saunders  changing  his  shirt  preparatory  to 
a  ride  to  town.  The  rest  of  the  boys  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  Oro  Rancho 
across  the  valley.  Williams  saw  two  puck- 
ered scars,  each  above  the  elbow  on  Saun- 
ders's bared  arms.  • 

"That  was  dam'  good  shootln',"  said  the 
foreman,  indicating  the  other's  scarred  arms. 

"Fair,"  said  Saunders  gruffly. 

"Takes  a  gun-artist  to  put  a  man  out  of 
business  that  way  and  not  finish  him,"  said 
Williams,  smiling. 

"Cholo  mix-up,"  said  Saunders. 

"And  shootin'  from  the  ground,  at  that," 
continued  Williams.  "And  at  a  fella  on  a 
horse.  Easy  to  see  that,  for  the  both  holes 
are  slantin'  up.  The  shootin'  was  done  from 
below." 

Saunders  flushed.  He  was  about  to  speak 
when  Williams  interrupted  him.  "Makes  me 
think  of  some  of  Overland  Red's — that  is, 
old  Red  Jack  Summers's  fancy  work.  I 
don'  know  why,"  he  drawled,  and  turning 
he  left  the  bunk-house. 

Collie,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Oro 
Rancho  that  evening,  was  met  by  Williams. 
The  latter  was  on  foot. 

"Drop  into  my  shack  after  dark,"  said 
the  foreman.  Then  he  stepped  back  into 
the  bushes  as  the  other  men  rode  up. 

The  foreman's  interview  with  Collie  that 
evening  was  brief.  It  left  a  lot  to  the 
imagination.  "You  said  too  much  about 
Overland  Red  the  other  night,  when  you 
was  talkin*  to  Silent  Saunders,"  said  Wil- 
liams. "He's  tryin'  to  find  out  somethin'. 
I  don't  know  what  he's  after.  Keep  your 
eye  peeled  and  your  teeth  on  the  bit. 
That's  all." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
BLUNDER. 
"Oh,  he's  built  all  right,  and  he  comes  of 
good  stock,"  said  Brand  Williams,  nodding 
toward  the  bay  colt  that  stood  steaming  in 
the  sun. 

It  had  rained  the  night  before — an  unex- 
pected shower  and  the  last  of  the  winter 
rains.  Now  that  the  snow  had  left  the 
hills,  the  young  stock,  some  thirty-odd 
year-old  colts  had  been  turned  into  the 
north  range.  Collie  and  Williams  had  rid- 
den over  to  look  at  the  colts;  Williams  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  Collie  because  he  was 
interested  and  liked  Williams's  society. 

The  colt,  shaking  itself,  turned  and  nipped 
at  its  shoulder  and  switched  its  tail. 

"He's  stayed  fat,  too,"  continued  Wil- 
liams. "But  look  at  him!  He's  bitin'  and 
switchin'  because  he's  wet.  Thinks  it's  fly- 
( Continued  on  Page  Fifteen) 


My  Floor  Always  Looks  Nice  Now 

"And  there's  such  a  relief  from  scrubbing.  Lincoln 
Floor  Paint  goes  on  so  easily  that  I  did  all  of  the 
work  myself.  Those  old,  unsightly  and  dirt-catching 
cracks  have  all  disappeared.  I  filled  them  up  with  Lincoln 
Crack  Filler  and  then  painted  right  over.  Now  I  have 
a  floor  that  is  smooth,  always  fresh  looking,  and  so  easy 
to  keep  clean.    It's  a  joy  to  come  into  the  kitchen  now." 

Paints  and 
Varnishes 


Lincoln 


You  can  make  your old  floors  new  in  the  same  way.  Even  the  inexperienced 
can  get  excellent  resultswith  Lincoln  Floor  Paints.  There  is  a  Lincoln  paint, 
varnish,  stain,  enamel  or  finish  for  your  furniture,  your  woodwork  or  any  sur- 
face ,  new  or  old — indoors  or  outdoors.  Give  you  any  shade  or  finish  you  desire. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Booklet  "Home  Paihting  Jobs" 

and  learn  about  the  many  easy 
ways  in  which  you  can  beautify 
your  home.  Lincoln  painted,  var- 
nished and  enameled  surfaces 
take  the  backache  out  of  cleaning-. 
So  easy  to  keep  clean.  Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint  is  a  house  paint 
made  especially  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  wear  in  your  climate. 
Write  today  forbooklet  and  name 
of  Lincoln  dealer  nearest  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  and 

Color  CO.  Dept.  85 
Lincoln,  Neb.     Delias,  Tex. 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TULLES 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business   on   Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  J  1.50  Single,  $2.50 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $2.0»  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

1,00  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors — Agrents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


One  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of 
Chester  White  hogs  in  the  entire  corn  belt 
is  J.  S.  Kennedy  of  Blockton,  Iowa,  owner 
of  the  famous  Cedardale  herd.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Kennedy  founded  his  herd  with  the 
Idea  of  developing  a  type  of  Chester  White 
hog  that  would  be  prolific,  have  the  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  high  quality 
that  would  insure  a  quick  maturing,  profit- 
able feeder.  All  of  his  foundation  stock 
was  selected  with  that  idea  in  view.  By 
years  of  constructive  breeding  along  these 
lines,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping a  herd  that  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  breeders  and  feeders  throughout  the 
corn  belt  on  account  of  the  excellent  type. 
In  addition  to  breeding  a  special  type,  he 
Is  maintaining  one  of  the  richly  bred  herds 
now  assembled.  His  herd  is  made  up  of 
the  offspring  of  such  sires  as  Milligan, 
first  prize  pig  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
1912;  International  Boy  by  Chief  Select, 
Wonder  Chief  by  Wonder  W.  P.,  Sweep- 
stakes by  Wildwood  Prince,  first  and  grand 
champion  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  other 
great  boars  of  the  breed.  This  herd  is  an 
object  lesson  of  what  constructive  breeding 
will  do  in  producing  a  profitable  type  of 
market  hog. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


Neosho  County  Farms,  $G5  per  acre  and  up. 
Write  Home  Investment  Co.,  Chanute,  Kan. 

MB.  RENTER:  You  pay  your  landlord 
enough,  in  many  cases,  every  eight  years  to 
pay  for  a  better  farm  here  than  you  occupy. 
Write  us  about  it. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 


COLORADO  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Colorado  wants  dairymen,  poultry  and  hog  raisers; 
good  market;  top  prices;  you  will  get  square  deal; 
nothing  to  sell.  Write  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
22  Capitol  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  4V2  miles  from  Osage 
City;  45  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  grass, 
north  slope;  4-room  house  and  summer  kit- 
chen, cellar  and  good  well;  barn  for  10  head 
with  loft;  wagon  and  cattle  shed,  two  hen 
houses.  Must  sell.  Price,  $3,200.  $1,700 
can  run  four  years  at  5  per  cent. 
RENSTROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kansas 


FIFTEEN-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Neaw  town;  fair  improvements;  $600.  120 
acres,  60  cult.,  good  improvements,  $2,500.  to 
trade  for  merchandise.     280  acres,  well  im- 
proved farm,  5  miles  out,  $35  per  acre. 
AVERY   &   STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 


Eighty  Acres  1-2  mi.  Ottawa 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  %  mile  Ottawa;  6-room 
house,  good  barn,  silo,  family  orchard,  dark 
soil,  well  watered.  Special  price  for  imme- 
diate sale.  Write  for  full  description  and 
list  of  farm  bargains. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  STOCK  RANCH 
150   Miles    Southwest   from   Kansas  City. 

960  acres,  800  acres  bluestcm  pasture  and 
meadow,  balance  farm  land.  Never  failing 
water,  fair  improvements,  in  oil  and  gas 
belt.     Price,  $35  per  acre. 

THE  EASTERN  KANSAS  LAND  COMPANY 
Quenemo,  Kansas 


FOR  EXCHANGE 

A  fine  Improved  quarter  section,  100  cult., 
balance   pasture;   on   county    road,    close  to 
town.     Want  hdw.   or  general  stock.  Mtg. 
$3,500,  5  %%.     Price,  $60  per  acre. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

SOME  FARM  BARGAINS. 

Beautiful  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas.  50-acre 
creek  bottom  farm,  highly  improved,  ad- 
joining small  town,  near  Lawrence.  Only 
$5,000,  half  cash,  balance  at  6  7c.  Good  160- 
acre  farm,  $65;  easy  terms.  Can  fit  you 
out  in  any  size  farm  desired. 
J.  E.  THOMPSON  <The  Farmer  Land  .Man) 
Tecumseh,  Shawnee  County,  Kansas 


SHEEP  RANCH 

2,200  Acres  of  Land  and  2,000  Sheep.  4  50 
acres  of  the  land  watered  and  under  high 
state  of  cultivation,  modern  improvements, 
fully  equipped  with  teams  and  machinery. 
Winter  and  summer  ranges.  Price,  $70,000; 
time  and  terms.  Part  Kansas  City  income 
or  farm  property  in  exchange. 
HARRY  V.  PYLE       -       DOLORES,  COLO. 
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Don't  Waste  Foods 

Many  so  called  food  choppers  are 
not  choppers  at  all — they  tear  and  crush 
the  food  into  a  mass — and,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  this  until  it 
is  too  late. 

Kmwtm 

Meat  and 
Food  Chcrooer 

It  is  equippea  wita  cutters  for  any 
degree  of  fineness  you  wish,  and  cuts, 
quickly  and  with  ease,  meats,  fish, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts.  Many 
tempting  dishes  can  be  prepared  and 
much  waste  prevented  by  the  use  of 
one  of  these  perfect  machines. 

'•The  Recollection  of  QUALITY  Remain t  Long 

After  t:>e  PRICE  is  Forgotten.  ' ' 
Trade  Mark  Reg  -E.  C.  SIMMONS 

Send  for  Booklet  646 

If  not  at  your  Dealer's  write  us 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  Louis       New  York       Philadelphia  Minne^oli* 
Toledo        Sioux  City  Wichita 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COU&SC  I'M 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.    Control  your  future 

by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  method!.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  Is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  bly  new  1818 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 


and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE.,  TOPEKA,  KAS. 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  *60  to  |it>u 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  TelegrapH 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita.  Kansas.  


Your  Time 
Our  Money 

If  you  will  give  us  the  for- 
mer, we  will  pay  you  the  latter. 

We  would  like  to  have  you 
look  after  subscription  renew- 
als and  new  orders  for  Kansas 
Fabmeb,  the  oldest  farm  paper 
we9t  of  the  Missouri  River,  full 
of  farm  information.  Just  a 
farm  paper — no  political,  relig- 
ious or  race  subjects  discussed. 
Will  pay  you  liberally  for  so 
doing.  Territory  arranged  to 
suit.     If   you   are  interested, 

address 

Agency  Division 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topska,  Kan. 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  rs  elefjant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

(TMC  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OP 
FINE  AFlT-r 


m 


CARL  N.WCRNTi 
DIRECTOR 

81  EAST  MADISON  ST. 

PROBABLY  THE. 
ART  SCHOOL  YOU 
ARC  LOOKING  FOR 

FOlkTESM  8JCIN5  SEPTAIS 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka.  Kansas 

Learn  Auctioneering  and^i^sctoo! 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Kvery  branch  of  the  business  taught  in  five  weeks. 
Write  todav  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 

Carey  M.  Jones.  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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RURAL  SOCIAL  LIFE 


A DEPARTMENT  of  Kansas  Farmer 
is  to  be  devoted  to  Rural  Social 
Life.  We  offer  to  our  readers 
through  this  new*  department  a  means 
of  exchanging  opinions  and  experiences 
relative  to  the  social  life  of  the  rural 
community.  In  addition  to  a  corre- 
spondence column  in  the  paper,  actual 
leadership  of  social  and  entertainment 
events  will  be  furnished  to  communities 
asking  for  this  service. 

Questions  having  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  social  life  will  be  welcomed 
and  answered  through  this  department. 
Short  descriptions  of  successful  social 
events  or  programs  are  solicited  and  will 
be  published  as  space  permits.  Infor- 
mation will  be  published  on  plays, 
pageants,  social  evenings,  and  other 
things  pertaining  to  rural  social  life. 

LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  editor  of  this  department  will  ac- 
cept engagements  to  assist  in  launching 
social  movements  locally.  The  period  of 
such   local  leadership  will  be  for  one 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
'earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Saiutary  Barber  College.  Topeka,  Kaunas. 


MISS  OSCEOLA  HALL,  THE 
BUBAL  SOCIAL  LIFE  EDITOB 


week,  and  the  work  will  be  that  of 
training  in  plays,  games,  amateur  dra- 
matics and  pageant  work. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA  OFFERED 

Miss  Hall,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
department,  has  prepared  a  drama  which 
sets  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the 
whole  community  movement,  locally  ap- 
plied. This  drama  is  full  of  tragical, 
pathetic,  and  comic  scenes,  and  is  just 
the  sort  of  play  to  put  on  in  a  country 
church  or  school  house.  It  will  espe- 
cially appeal  to  ministers  and  teachers 
and  leaders  of  granges  and  farmers' 
unions  and  institutes,  who  may  wish  to 
combine  an  entertaining  feature  with  a 
presentation  of  their  social  purposes. 

A  COMMUNITY  PAGEANT 

"The  Spirit  of  Play"  is  a  pageant  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Hall  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  country  community.  A 
week's  work  at  the  school  house  leading 
the  children  in  new  plays  and  games  and 
four  evenings  with  the  older  ones  of  the 
neighborhood  will  culminate  in  this 
pageant  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night. 
During  her  stay  Miss  Hall  will  be  glad 
to  give  every  assistance  possible  in  help- 
ing to  develop  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Remuneration  for  this  service  is  from 
the  local  community,  and  may  be  se- 
cured -by  a  small  charge  to  the  public 
for  the  drama  or  pageant  or  other  work 
presented.  The  terms  under  which  this 
local  leadership  service  can  be  secured 
will  he  furnished  on  application.  Ad- 
dress Department  of  Rural  Social  Life, 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


New  Social  Movement 

The  movement  for  a  new  social  life 
in  the  rural  community  is  of  somewhat 
recent  origin,  yet  the  need  was  so  ap- 
parent that  the  movement  has  spread 
throughout  the  nation.  Like  all  new 
ventures,  this  one  attracted  its  full 
share  of  inexperienced  and  ambitious 
individuals  who  sought  to  gain  personal 
success  through  it,  thus  bringing  a  sort 
of  publicity  that  in  some  cases  gave  the 
work  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere 
fad.  Leaders  soon  discovered  that  a 
temporary  success,  followed  by  failure, 
was  detrimental  to  any  permanent  de- 
velopment of  rural  social  life.  Having 
passed  through  the  time  of  spasmodic 


effort,  the  work  is  now  built  upon  such 
a  permanent  foundation  that  a  well  un- 
derstood program  is  being  accepted  as 
essential  in  the  development  of  rural 
social  life. 

Often  we  are  content  to  merely  col- 
lect ideas,  adopt  programs,  and  talk  lib- 
erally of  plans  by  which  we  can  develop 
the  local  social  life,  but  unless  we  set 
about  to  actually  work  out  our  ideas, 
and  put  on  our  program,  our  efforts  are 
of  no  avail. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  we  bring  a 
well-worked-out  program  and  clamp  it 
onto  a  community.  In  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, social  events  must  be  generally 
engaged  in  by  the  people,  in  their  own 
community. 

A  progressive  program  must  be  built 
with  reference  to  the  facilities  at  hand. 
These  are  better  and  more  numerous  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city,  though  they 
are  different.  Because  the  city  dweller 
doesn't  find  city  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try, we  may  think  they  are  lacking  en- 
tirely. He  tries  to  bring- some  in,  and 
by  failure  learns  that  it  is  impossible 
to  acclimate  such  importations. 

In  the  country  we  have  as  the  great- 
est asset,  good  wholesome  people  and  a 
general  acquaintanceship  —  a  democratic 
spirit  among  friends'  and  neighbors, 
which  is  impossible  in  city  life.  Then 
there  are  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
great  out-of-doors.  The  city,  with  its 
stuffy  reception  halis,  numerous  thea- 
ters and  man-made  parks,  is  to  be  pitied 
by  country  folk.  The  latter  have  given 
to  them  by  a  gracious  Providence  all 
out-of-doors,  with  beautiful  groves  where 
the  people  of  the  community  can  meet 
for  all  events  of  neighborhood  interest 
Here  the  country  has  Nature's  own  stage 
and  scenery  for  the  production  of  the 
drama,  the  pageant,  and  plays  and 
games.  The  open  field  affords  an  ideal 
place  for  country  baseball  and  other 
out-door  sports,  the  scattered  woods 
provide  the  opportunity  for  nature- 
study  hikes,  while  the  rippling  streams 
invite  both  fishing  and  boating.  The 
country  is  indeed  supplied  with  Na- 
ture's best! 

In  this  great  central  state  of  Kansas 
there  are  eight  thousand  country  school 
buildings,  and  several  hundred  unused 
church  buildings,  waiting  to  be  used  by 
the  people  in  this  splendid  socializing 
process,  and  which  can  be  used  without 
charge.  Aside  from  these  public  build- 
ings, there  are  many  rural  homes  in  the 
state  that  have  not  lost  their  hospital- 
ity, and  these  are  ideal  centers  for  the 
social  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus 
the  proposition  of  securing  buildings  for 
this  purpose  ceases  to  be.  a  problem. 

The  city  cannot  enjoy  community  life, 
because  the  spirit  and  pride  of  it  cannot 
be  maintained  in  a  congested  and  chang- 
ing population.  The  neighborliness  an  1 
the  permanency  of  population  in  the 
country  permits  the  steady  growth  of  a 
social  program  around  the  natural  cen- 
ters furnished  by  the  school,  the  churcli 
and  the  home. 


Picnics  for  Boys  and  Girls 

We  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a 
new  vision  of  the  farm  and  farm  life 
Last  year  the  boys  of  Montgomery 
County  were  given  a  cross  country  hike 
that  was  most  instructive.  A  similar 
event  was  conducted  this  year.  Accom- 
panied by  E.  J.  Macey,  the  county  agent, 
D.  H.  Branson,  live  stock  specialist  from 
the  agricultural  college,  and  C.  O.  Filing, 
district  agricultural  agent  for  Southeast 
Kansas,  the  boys  visited  a  number  of 
the  farms  of  the  county  studying  the 
crops  grown  and  receiving  instruction  in 
the  judging  of  live  stock.  A  cook  with 
a  "chuck"  wagon  went  along  to  serve 
the  meals. 

Out  in  the  Southwest  numerous  pic- 
nics for  boys  and  girls  interested  in  club 
work  have  been  held.  There  were  three 
in  a  single  week.  Forty  were  present  at 
the  Ford  picnic,  fifty  at  Ingalls,  and  1-5 
at  Harden  City.  Some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  Finney  County  came  fort}*  milt 3. 
They  had  a  picnic  lunch  at  noon,  swim- 
ming in  the  afternoon  and  a  steak  roast 
at  night.  These  gatherings  have  a  most! 
inspiring  influence  on  the  work  the  club 
members  are  doing  and  are  worthy  of 
the  hearty  encouragement  and  approval 
of  the  older  folks.  Lee  H.  Gould,  dis- 
trict agricultural  agent  for  Southwest 
Kansas,  in  co-operation  with  the  county 
superintendents,  is  conducting  the  gath- 
erings in  this  part  of  the  state. 


Nothing  will  more,  surely  lighten  the 
burden  of  farm  work  than  a  knowledije 
of  the  principles  upon  which  farm  oper- 
ations are  based.  We  should  endeavor 
to  interest  thfe  boys  and  girls  in  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  Nature  as  seen 
on  every  side  in  farm  life. 


September  16,  1916 
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Little  Talks  to  Housekeepers 

Helpful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 


A  little  stream  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn: 
He~walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  judged  that  all  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well, 

By  summer  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

— Charles  Mackay. 


The  clothes  closets  should  be  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  airing  and  an- 
other search  should  be  made  for  moths. 
Clothing  and  surplus  bedding  can  be  kept 
free  from  this  pest  by  airing  and  sun- 
ning occasionally. 

Correction 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  im- 
portant corrections  in  the  article,  "Jelly- 
Making  Facts,"  on  the  home  page  in  our 
August  26  issue,  these  having  been 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  author.  The 
score  card  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in 
that  article  should  be  read  following  the 
first  paragraph.    The  sentence  opposite 


"Firmness"  in  the  score  card  should  read, 
"The  jelly  should  shake  or  tremble,  yet 
cut  clearly." 

One  Way  to  Help  the  School 

We  recently  heard  one  teacher  ask  this 
favor  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
district:  That  when  in  their  opinion 
there  was  cause  for  criticism  regarding 
anything  in  connection  with  the  school, 
they  come  in  person  to  him  or  send  for 
him,  to  talk  it  Over,  and  not  go  to  their 
neighbors  with  it  instead.  A  very  reas- 
onable request,  don't  you  think? 

Salad  Dressing 

%  cupful  vinegar 
%  cupful  water 

Put  in  double  boiler  to  heat. 

Mix 

%  cupful  sugar 

%  tablespoonful  salt 

1  tablespoonful  mustard 

2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  flour 
2  eggs 

Add  this  to  vinegar  and  water,  then 
strain.  A  lump  of  butter  will  add  to  it 
unless  it  is  to  be  thinned  with  thick 
cream. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for.  Kansaa  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  Issue  of  our  fashion  book.  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  6  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7946 — Girls'  Rompers :  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Just  a  plain  little 
rompers,  but  saved  from  the  commonplace  by  making  three  tucks  in  each  half  of 
the  front  to  the  line  of  a  yoke.  Strips  of  the  material,  cut  bias,  bind  the  neck 
edge — cut  round  or  square — form  a  wristband  cuff,  and  the  belt  to  which  the  draw- 
ers have  been  gathered  at  the  back.  The  ends  of  the  belt  may  be  brought  front 
or  cut  off  at  the  sides.  No.  7925 — Ladies'  Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  4.4  inches  bust 
measure.  Two  materials  are  used  effectively  in  this  waist  with  a  back  yoke  that 
extends  a  bit  over  the  shoulders  in  front.  One  may  choose  between  rolling  the 
fronts  back  for  the  open  neck  and  lapping  the  ends  lo  gain  the  high  collar  that  is 
coming  into  favor.  All  one  material  may  be  used  for  this  design  also.  No.  7930 — 
Child's  Yoke  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  fancy  yoke  at  back  and 
front  make  this  an  especially  interesting  little  frock.  The  sleeve  length  is  a  matter 
of  choice  but  make  two  tucks  in  each  half  of  the  front  and  back  for  the  loose 
box-plait  effect — always  pretty  in  children's  dresses — and  add  a  few  buttons  at  the 
front  yoke  center,  where  it  dips  into  the  plait.  No.  7936 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in 
sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  An  unusual  method  in  employing  two  ma- 
terials, stamps  this  dress  of  original  design.  The  bib  section  claims  attention  with 
small  buttons  close  together,  and  a  plait  in  each  half  below  them:  the  closing  is 
at  the  left  side  with  snappers.  The  sleeve  has  a  distinctly  smart  cuff  that  closes 
with  loops  and  buttons.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores.  No.  7926 — Ladies'  Skirt: 
Cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  Fashion  offers  this  skirt  in  three  gores, 
with  the  side  yoke  effect;  at  the  side  seams  the  gores  are  gathered  where  the 
yokes  join:  a  slightly  raised  waistline  is  used  and  a  modish  fullness  is  noticeable. 
No.  7948 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  lfi.  18  and  20  years.  All  that  Is  new  and 
attractive  is  combined  in  this  dress.  The  blouse  with  a  plaited  peplum  has  a  well- 
shaped  sleeve  with  a  neat  cuff,  braid  trimmed,  an  outside  belt  to  match  the  cuffs 
anfl  a  collar  in  contrasting  goods.    The  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  is  plaited. 


Young  Men™  Young  Women — 


Do  you  want  a  business  education  in  a  reliable 
business  college?  Or  a  course  at  an  automobile 
school?  We  will  belp  you  to  get  it  in  return  for 
part  of  your  time  for  the  next  two  months. 


Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising"  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  item3  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  in  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


AGENTS  TO  SELL,  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  factory.  Send  for  Catalog  30.  S.  &  G. 
Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Moiristown,  N.  J. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED— 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Ea:y  work.  Common  senne  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  082,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

~~ '       REAL  ESTATE. 

LAND  IN  DAWSON  AND  PRAIRIE 
counties,  Montana,  on  ten-year  terms.  On 
new  line  of  Great  Northern  Railway  just 
building.  The  last  chance  for  good  farming 
land  in  Montana  at  low  prices.  Hilger  Loan 
&  Realty  Co.,  Lewiston,  Montana. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  MODERN  HOME  IN 
Topeka,  located  on  a  good  street,  near 
school  and  business  district;  two  lots,  mod- 
ern seven-room  house,  barn,  a  choice  loca- 
tion. Will  sell  at  a  bargain.  No  trades. 
Address  Z,   care  Kansas  Farmer. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


POULTRY. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage 
City,  Kan. 

FULL  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  AND 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  pullets  and  hens  $10  per 
dozen;  cockerels,  $2  each,  if  taken  at  once. 
Guaranteed.  Mrs.  H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick, 
Iowa. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  IN 
lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kan. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

BROILERS,  18c;  SPRINGS.  15c;  H.  HENS, 
14c;  eggs,  25c.  Paying  prices  next  week. 
Coops  loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.    Geo.  Aid,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

TWO  REGISTERED  P  E  R  C  H  E  R  O  X 
mares,  black,  with  fine  colts  by  side.  One 
mare  and  one  horse.  Aged  6  years.  Weight 
of  mares,  3,300  pounds.  Price  for  the  four 
head,  $000,  if  taken  at  once.  J.  A.  God- 
man,  Devon,  Kan. 

HONEY. 

HOXEY  WATER,  WHITE;  TWO  60-LB. 
cans  of  broken  comb,  $9.50.  John  Ruyts, 
Buhl,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — FINEST  GRADE  EXTRACT- 
ed  honey  in  60-pound  cans,  $9.50  per  case 
of  two  60-pound  cans  f.  o.  b.  Merino,  Colo. 
Write  for  prices  on  car  lot.  W.  A.  Cheek, 
Merino,  Colo. 

NEW  HONEY,  NEW  CANS,  IRON  BOUND 
boxes,  120  pounds.,  fancy,  $11;  choice,  $10; 
good,  $9.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fine 
chunk,  116  pounds,  $12.  A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. 

DOGS. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  CHOICE  STOCK, 
priced  right.     Lawndale  Kennels,  Hiawatha, 

Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

"  MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE  —  KEIFER  PEARS.  FANCY 
fruit  for  canning.  Per  bushel,  $1.25.  Hayes 
Produce   Co.,   Topeka,  Kan. 

SAVE  YOUR  POTATOES.  INFORMA- 
tion  how  for  50c,  guaranteed.  Stamps, 
check  or  order.  Farmer,  Room  10,  225  W. 
Grand,  Oklahoma  City. 

FERRETS,  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 


GROCERIES. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY- 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — 35  HEAD  YEARLING  HEIF- 
ers,  one  pure-bred  bull,  twelve  young  mules. 
F.  U.  Dutton,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  READY 
for  service.  Two  of  his  dams  averaged  100 
pounds  milk  in  one  day  and  35  pounds  but- 
ter in  seven  days  officially.  $100.  Wisconsin 
Live  Stock  Association,  Appleton,  Wis. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


PURE  CANE  GRANULATED  SUGAR,  $7.50 
per  100  pounds.  Other  goods  sold  at  same 
saving  compared  to  what  you  are  paying 
now.  Write  for  our  complete  money-saving 
price  list.  The  People's  Department  Store, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Address  Wholesale 
Dept. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  FRANK  FRENCH  OF 
Manning  in  Keystone  Township,  in  Scott 
County,  Kansas,  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1916,  one  horse  mule,  age  one  year,  color 
bay.  No  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at 
$25.  John  L.  Whitson,  County  Clerk,  Scott 
City,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY.  ' 

WANTED — TO  BUY  ALFALFA  SEED, 
clover,  timothy  and  pop  corn.  Send  sam- 
ples.    Hayes  Seed  House.  Topeka,  Kan. 


SEEDS 


PIGEONS. 


ENGLISH  BLUEGRASS  SEED.  NEW 
crop,  10c  per  pound.  H.  G.  Mosher,  Schell 
City,  Mo. 


CARNEAU  OR  HORUNEAU  PIGEONS  TO 
exchange  for  visible  typewriter  or  two-speed 
motorcycle.  Mated  pairs  and  youngsters  for 
sale.     Frank  Harvey.  Parsons,  Kan. 


LUMBER. 


SHEEP 


LUMBER!  BUY  FROM  US.  HIGH  GRADE. 
Bottom  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Keystone 
Lumber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

LUMBER  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  TO 
consumer.  Send  us  your  itemized  bills  for 
estimate.  Our  specialty,  mixed  cars.  Mc- 
Kee  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas.  Emporia,  Kan. 


PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  GRADE  SHROP- 
shire  breeding  ■  ewes  for  sale.  Fred  Van 
Dorp,  Valencia,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
yearling  and  lamb  rams.  W.  T.  Hammond, 
Portis,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


KAN  S'A  S  FARMER 


September  16,  V. 


EVERMAN'S  FAMOUS  BI6 
Boned  Spotted  PoBands 

SALE  OCTOBER  24. 

Sixty  bead  of  sows,  the  tops  of  237  head.  Orders 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  $25,  to  be  shipped  at 

once.    Write  for  catalog. 

E  VERM  A  IS  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


ANDREWS'  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Big-  bone,  big  spots,  skin  white,  big  hams,  big  hogs, 
wide  backs. 

Annual  Sale  October  12,  1916 

Forty  head,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  The 
grandest' lot  of  Spotted  Polands  that  will  be  sold  this 
year.     Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

Andrews  Stock  Farm    -    Lawson,  Mo. 


0DERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  EL  DORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHEST ERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall   yearling  boars,   sired   by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.     Prices  reasonable.     Write  to- 
DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON, -MO. 

CEDAR  VALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milligan 
2445.7,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der   Chief    and    W.    P.    Sweepstakes.  All 

immune.    _   _ 

J.  S.  KENNEDY        -        BLOCKTON,  IOWA 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Hsrefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  urns 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


J 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Ten  bred  cows  and 

ten  bred  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


PATTERSON'S    DUROCS   RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars.   Col.   and   Crimson   Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

BOARS  1   BOARS!   BRED  GILTS t 

Eighteen  big  husky  boars,  thirty  bred 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

Q.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.    v.  WOOD  &  SON,  ELMDALE,  KANSAS 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GREENSWARD  HAMPSHIRES— Fine  reg- 
istered boar  and  sow  pigs  at  farmers'  prices. 
GREENSWARD    FARM,   Fredonia,  Kansas. 


James  M.  Andrews,  owner  of  Andrews 
Stock  Farm,  Lawson,  Mo.,  and  also  of  one 
of  the  noted  herds  of  big-boned  Spotted 
Polands,  announces  October  12  as  the  date 
of  his  annual  fall  sale.  He  will  catalog 
fortv  head  of  the  tops  of  his  big  lot  of 
spring  pigs  for  this  sale.  They  will  be 
about  equally  divided  as  to  sex. 

O.  W.  Long,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Poland  China  hogs  and  Shorthorn  cattle, 
has  announced  October  21  as  the  date  of  his 
sale  of  Poland  Chinas.  The  boars  in  use  in 
his  herd  are  Long  Wonder  73977,  Fussy 
Jumbo  66081  and  Chief  Sharon  411922,  a 
trio  of  great  breeding  boars.  Mr.  Long  ex- 
pects to  catalog  only  the  tops  of  a  very  fine 
lot  of  youngsters  for  this  sale. 

Joe  Fox,  of  Greeley,  Kan.,  is  one  of  the 
live  boosters  for  improved  live  stock  on 
Kansas  farms.  His  specialty  is  Percheron 
horses  and  high  class  jacks.  He  breeds  a 
type  of  Percherons  and  jacks  that  are  the 
right  kind  and  has  found  them  profitable 
at  this  time.  He  has  a  fine  lot  of  young 
stock  in  his  herd. 


Breeders'  Directory 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 
M.  E.  Gideon,  Emmett,  Kan. 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements.  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan.  • 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


C.  A.  Coe  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  owner  of 
Oak  Grove  Dairy,  has  one  of  the  good  pro- 
ducing herds  of  Holsteins,  and  he  reports 
that  thev  are  making  a  good  record  again 
this  year.  Mr.  Coe  has  built  up  his  herd 
along'  lines  that  insure  profit  producers. 

T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  of  Jamesport,  Mo., 
the  well  known  breeders  of  big-boned  Spot- 
ted Polands,  report  their  herd  doing  fine. 
Thev  have  over  one  hundred  head,  and  a 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  early  spring  gilts  and  boars. 

J.  O.  Southard  of  Comiskey,  Kansas,  has 
announced  October  7  as  the  date  of  his 
animal  sale  of  Hereford  cattle.  Mr.  South- 
ard has  been  very  successful  in  building  up  a 
richly-bred  herd  of  Herefords  of  the  profit- 
able tvpe  and  this  sale  will  be  one  of  the 
events'  of  the  season  in  Holstein  circles. 
He  is  just  completing  a  large  sale  pavilion 
that  will  be  a  model  of  convenience  and 
comfort.  His  offering  will  consist  of  105 
head  of  cows  and  heifers  and  twenty  head 
of  bulls. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  C    Large   Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choke 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

1  Reolstered  Percherom.  39  heavy  3  and  4 
'  yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
•pare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
•Belgian  stallions  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7    -    -    -         -    Charlton,  Iowa 

PERCHERONS  AND  JACKS 

I  have  four  young  Percheron  mares,  all  in 
foal  by  Sir  Glenn  Wood.  Would  sell  two  of 
them.  Will  also  sell  or  change  one  or  two 
stallions.  Some  fine  young  jacks,  broken, 
will  sell  cheap. 

JOE  FOX        -        -        GREELEY,  KANSAS 


SHEEP. 


Entries  already  received  indicate  that  the 
American  Roval  Live  Stock  Show,  October 
2  to  7,  at  Kansas  City,  will  tax  the  capacity 
even  of  the  enlarged  accommodations  at 
Convention  Hall,  and  in  addition  the  car- 
lot  division,  including  both  «^at  cattle  and 
feeders,  promises  to  eclipse  anything  ever 
shown  In  such  classes.  The  stock  prom- 
ises to  be  in  first  class  condition.  A  total 
of  $4,000  has  been  put  up  for  premiums  in 
this  division,  and  it  is  possible  for  one  load 
of  cattle  to  win  $450.  and  then  for  the 
owner  to  sell  the  carload  at  a  good  price 
at  the  auctibn  sale.  Besides  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  the  various  breed  classes,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Stock  Tards  Company  offers  $100 
for  the  best  carload  in  each  breed  depart- 
ment— Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Gal- 
loway. The  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany also  is  the  donor  of  a  long  list  of 
money  prizes  for  carlots  of  range-bred  cat- 
tle from  the  Northwest  district  and  from 
the  Southwest  district,  with  a  grand  cham- 
pionship prize  in  the  range  division  of  $100. 

PLEA  S  K  MENTION  KANSAS  FARM  F.  R 
WHEN    WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


T.  M.  Beverly  of  Texas  writes: 
"Have  600  sheep.  The.  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others  " 
Shropshire  rams  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  anil  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
Bale.   C.W. Chandler.  Kellerton.  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Abovo 
Kansas  City.  „ 
HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulilet  Is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  Individuals, 
either  sex.  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     E  .D.  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Guernseys  of  the  Best  Breeding  for  Sale. 

A  few  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers,  ana 
bulls  anv  age,  for  foundation  stock.  Ad- 
vanced register  records  and  tuberculin  tested. 
W.  B.  QUARTO N         -  ALCONA,  IOWA 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


CLYDE  GLROD,  At  the  Farm. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


F.  W.  KOBISON,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  FARM,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

I'ure-bred  and  high  grade  Holsteins,  all  ages.     Largest  pure-bred  herd  in  the  South- 
west, headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789,  a  show  bull  with  royal  breeding. 
Pure-bred  bulls,  serviceable  age,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  sires. 

A  grand  lot  of  pure-bred  heifers,  some  with  official  records.  Choice,  extra  high  grade 
cows  and  heifers,  well  marked,  heavy  springers,  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls,  constantly  on 
hand.  High  grade  heifer  calves  6  to  10  weeks  old,  $25.  Bargains.  Send  draft  for  number 
wanted.     All  prrces  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.     Inspect  our  herd  before  purchasing.     Write,  wlrs 

or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON. 

"          CHOICE    HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  Included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R-  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.    All  tested  by  state  or  federal 

authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once. 

HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  B  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding. 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  wonderful  vitality  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  pure-bred  Holstein-Friesiau  breed  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  career  of  Jetske  Roe's  Aaggie's  Artis. 
owned  by  F.  M.  Nichols  of  Lyndonville,  Vt.  She 
is  nearly  twenty  years  old  and  in  April  was  carry- 
ing her  sixteenth  calf.  For  fifteen  gestation  periods 
she  totaled  232,500  pounds  of  milk  which,  at  4 
cents  a  quart,  would  be  $4,620,  at  a  cost  for  feed 
for  fifteen  years  amounting  to  $1,980.  She  thus 
shows  a  profit  of  $2,640,  in  addition  to  which 
jiiust  be  reckoned  $6,000  worth  of  fine  healthy 
m?  a  Ives.  She  has  won  many  ribbons  and  prizes  at 
fairs  and  has  seven  daughters  with  A.  R.  O.  rec- 
ords. There's  big  money  in  the  big  "Black  and 
Wlilte"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Helsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  noughton,  Sec'y.       Box  1 14.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Sale — 35  head  high  grade  and  registered 
Holstein  cows  and  four  reg.  Holstein  bulls. 
COE'S    DAIRV,   Cottonwood   Falls.  Kansas. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE— Calf  Tattoo  28,  dropped  March  1.  1916. 
Solid  color,  large  and  vigorous.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641.  grandson  of  Financial  King,  The  Owl'» 
Lily  2d.  Ch.  Flying  Fox  and  Blue  Belle.  Dam.  Lady 
Pomfret  221497,  granddaughter  of  Interested  Prince 
with  It.  of  M.  record,  Class  A.  A..  8.072.9  pounds 
milk,  528  pounds  15  ounces  butter  one  year,  average 
per  cent  of  fat  5.57.  A  great  calf  from  a  great 
mother.  Price  registered  and  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph. 
$60.00.  Write. 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered  Jersey  bulls   for  sale.  Flyirg 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,  good  enough  lo 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  few  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA.  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

B Kansas  Flrtt  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  IS78. 
If  Interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me   for   descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT  HOLTON.  KANSAS 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — From  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old,  sired  by  Imported  Sultan's  Trinity  King, 
son  of  Western  King.  Dams,  Financial  King, 
Loretta  D.  Eminent  and  Sparta  Herotas 
breeding. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Loma.x,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25. 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
Individuals.    S.  S.  SMITH,  Cley  Center,  Kan. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.    Write.  m 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE.  KANSAS 

R~l  VERS  IDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great.  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam. 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.   COOKJS   &   SON,   MAYSVILLE,  MO. 

Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 

Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70508 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holsteln- 
Friesian    Association    for   yearly  production 
than  any  herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale  from  heavy  producing  cows. 
W.   H.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very   High-tirade  Holstein  Calves,  elthsr 
sex,   three   to  six  weeks  old,   $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any 
of  these  choice  calves,  send  order  to 
Whitewater-  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wig. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  Hue  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.     Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both   In   breeding  and  Individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  In  the  herd  with  mature  records  lees 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 


MoKAY  BROS., 


Waterloo,  tow 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  pell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves    out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON  VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontlac 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable   prices.     Also   a   limited  number 

of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire.  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  E.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville,  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 

From  extra  good  dams  and  sires.  Pedigree 
of  dams  lost.  Prices,  $40  to  $80.  One  heifer 
bred  to  fine  Holstein  bull. 

E.  ,T.  CASTILLO,   INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  62S.21  pounds  of 
R0%  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-year 
record;  in  fact  seven  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  *  Hughes, 
Breeders.  Route  2,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  A^&T 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 

Greensward  Holsteins — Registered  Holstein 
bull  calves  at  right  prices.  A  few  registered 
heifers.     Greensward  Farm.  Fredonia.  Kan. 
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GREAT  HEREFORD  OFFERING 


SOUTHARD 
MONA R C  H 

Hereford  Sale 

COMISKEY 

Morris  County 
KANSAS 


Monarch  449994 


Saturday,  Oct.  7   125  HEAD 


Repeater  66th 

Saturday,  Oct.  7 


105  Cows  and  Heifers™20  Choice  Bulls 

Twenty  cows,  2  to  4  years  old  bred  and  with  calves;  forty  two-year-old  bred  heifers;  twenty-five  yearling  heifers;  twenty 
big  growthy  2-year-old  bulls.  The  offering  is  one  that  is  sure  to  have  the  approval  of  everyone.  It  is  the  best  lot  of  Herefords 
ever  sold  from  this  farm.  They  are  the  tops  from  the  Southard  herd,  with  eighteen  lots  of  extra  choice  heifers  and  cows  con- 
signed by  the  Howards,  neighbor  breeders. 

The  date  is  Saturday  of  American  Royal  week.  Special  train  service  from  Kansas  City  and  intermediate  points  over  the 
main  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  will  be  arranged.  Send  request  for  illustrated  sale  catalog  today  and  arrange  to  attend  this 
great  sale. 


J.  0.  SOUTHARD, 


Fred  Reppert,  V.  E.  Miller,  L.  R.  Brady,  Lester  Lowe,  Auctioneers 


COMISKEY,  KANSAS 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jack,  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair.  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  W  ritten  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  1VM.  DEIERLING.  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POLANDS 

Home  of  Caldwell'sBIg  Bob  76436  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  Orphan  Boy  76818  by  The 
Big  Orphan.  Will  be  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  and  the  swine  show 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  a  young  herd. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL       -       -       -       HOWARD,  KANSAS 

J.  O.  RILEY  &  SON'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Sale  October  17,  1916.  Will  sell  the  tops  of  100  head  of  choice  spring  boars  and  gilts. 
A  few  extra  good  fall  gilts,  also  a  few  choice  fall  boars.  The  offering  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.     Send  for  catalog  now. 

J.  O.  RILEY  &  SON         --------         CAINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Spotted  Polands. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  In  the 
recognized  recorda. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 

times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jamesport,  Missouri 


At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  and  having  to  buy  high 
priced  feed.  I  have  reduced  prices  on  my  Perfection 
Spotted  I'olands.  Boars  ready  for  fall  service;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  and  some  brood  sows  at  sacrifice 
prices  for  quick  sale.  Free  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  Horlne.  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
Of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  vour  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  8.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  early  Bpring  boars  and  twenty- 
live  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITT,  MO. 

I  AM  CLOSING  OUT 
My  Big-Type  Poland  Chinas.     Prices  right. 
LOU  LEFEVRE.  COLLINS,  MO. 

LANG  FORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Last 
tall  for  early  spring  pigs.  Extra  good  young 
boars.    T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


DEMINO  RANCH  POLANDS 

Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson.  Oklahoma 
City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
wanting  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THE  DEMING  RANCH.  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
 H.  O.  Slielden.  Herdsman  

AUCTIONEERS. 

EU     lilTTUKWt  LIVESTOCK 
■  III    IDRI  inS*9)  AUCTIONEER 

Hogs  my  specialty.  I  breed  them.  I  buy 
them.  I  sell  them  and  show  them.  Write 
for  dates  and  terms. 

E.  H.  MATTHEWS        -        TABOR,  IOWA 

JP    AL1VER    L!ve     Stock     and  Real 
"  '  '  v*-1  "  «-■»         Estate  Auctioneer. 
Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FRANK   J     ZAUN    Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
riMMl   ila    &AUN     Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MT  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 


Ed.  StegeHn 


STRAIGHT  CREEK 


KANSAS 


OVERL  AN  D    R  E  D 


Continued  From  Page  El  even 


time  a'ready.  He's  jest  a  four-legged 
horse-hide  blunder.    I  know  his  kind." 

Collie,  dismounting  and  unbuttoning  his 
slicker,  rolled  it  and  tied  it  to  the  saddle. 
"I  guess  you're  right,  Brand.  Last  week 
I  was  over  this  way.  He  had  his  head 
through  the  corral  bars  at  the  bottom  and 
he  couldn't  get  loose.  He  was  quite  happy, 
though.  He  must  have  been  there  quite  a 
spell,  for  he  ate  about  half  a  bale  of  hay. 
I  got  him  loose  and  he  tried  his  darndest 
to  kick  my  head  off." 

"Uhuh,"  grunted  the  foreman.  "Reckon 
it's  the  last  rain  we'll  get  this  year.  Now 
would  you  look  at  that!     He's  the  limit!" 

The  colt,  sniffing  curiously  at  a  crotch  in 
the  live-oak  against  which  he  had  been 
rubbing,  had  stepped  into  the  low  fork  of 
the  tree.  Perhaps  he  had  some  vague  no- 
tion to  rub  both  his  sides  at  once  as  an 
tconomy  of  effort.  His  front  feet  had 
flipped  on  the  wet  ground.  He  went  down, 
wedged  fast.  He  struggled  and  kicked.  He 
nickered  plaintively,  and  rolled  his  terror- 
stricken  eyes  toward  the  cowman  in  wild 
appeal. 

"And  like  all  of  his  kind,  hoss  and  hu- 
man," said  Williams,  dismounting,  "he's 
askin'  for  help  in  a  voice  that  sounds  like 
it  was  our  fault  that  he's  in  trouble.  He's 
the  limit!" 

With  much  labor  they  finally  released  the 
colt,  who  expressed  prompt  gratitude  by 
launching  a  swift  and  vicious  kick  at  Collie. 

"He's  feeling  good  enough,"  said  that 
youth,  cooly  picking  up  his  hat  that  had 
Iropped  as  he  dodged. 

"Yes.  All  he  needs  is  a  couple  of  punch- 
ers and  a  hoss-doctor  and  a  policeman  to 
ride  round  with  him  and  keep  him  out  of 
trouble.  He's  no  account;  never  will  be," 
growled  Williams. 

"I  don't  know,  Brand.  He's  a  mighty 
likely-looking  and  interesting  specimen.  He's 
Jifferent.     I  kind  of  like  him." 

"Well,  I  don't.  I  ain't  got  time.  He's 
always  goin'  to  manufacture  trouble,  when 
he  don't  come  by  it  natural.  He's  got  a 
kind  eye,  but  no  brains  behind  it." 

They  mounted  and  rode  up  the  hill,  look- 
ing for  breaks  in  the  fences  and  counting 
the  colts,  some  of  whom,  luxuriously  lazy  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  stood  with  lowered 
heads,  drowsing.  Others,  scattered  about 
the  hillsides  and  in  the  arroyos,  grazed  nip- 
pingly  at  the  sparse  bunch-grass,  moving 
quickly  from  clump  to  clump. 

The  "blunder"  colt  seemed  to  find  his 
own  imbecilities  sufficiently  entertaining,  for 
he  grazed  alone. 

The  foreman's  inspection  terminated  with 
the  repairing  of  a  break  in  the  fence  inclos- 
ing the  spring-hole,  a  small  area  of  bog- 
land  dotted  with  hummocks  of  lush  grass. 
Between  the  hummocks  was  a  slimy,  black 
ooze  that  covered  the  bones  of  more  than 
one  unfortunate  animal.  The  heavy,  ripe 
grass  lent  an  appearance  of  stability,  of 
solidity,  to  the  treacherous  footing. 

Williams  and  Collie  reinforced  the  sagging 
posts  with  props  of  fallen  limbs  and  stones 
carried  from  the  trail  below.  They  piled 
brush  where  the  wire  Had  parted,  filling 
the  opening  with  an  almost  impossible  bar- 


rier of  twisted  branches.  Until  the  last  rain, 
the  spring-hole  fence  had  appeared  solid — 
but  one  night  of  rain  in  the  California  hills 
can  work  unimaginable  changes  in  trail, 
stream-bed.  or  fence  line. 

"Get  after  that  fence  first  thing  in  the 
morning."  said  Williams  as  he  unsaddled 
the  pinto  that  afternoon.  "I  noticed  the 
blunder  colt  followed  us  up  to  the  spring. 
If  there's  any  way  of  gettin'  bogged,  he'll 
find  it,  or  invent  a  new  way  for  himself." 

The  blunder  colt's  mischief-making 
amounted  to  absolute  genius.  There  was 
much  of  the  enterprising  puppy  in  h.s  na- 
ture and  in  his  methods.  The  impulse 
which  seemed  to  direct  the  extremely  un- 
even tenor  of  his  way  would  have  resolved 
itself  orally  into:  "Do  it — and  then  see 
what  happens!"  He  was  not  vicious,  but 
brainless]}-  joyful  in  his  mischief. 

As  the  foreman  and  Collie  disappeared 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  colt,  who 
had  watched  them  with  absurdly  stupid 
intensity,  lowered  his  head  and  nibbled  in- 
differently at  the  grass  along  the  edge  of 
the  spring-hole  fence.  He  approached  the 
break  and  sniffed  at  the  props  and  network 
of  branches.  This  was  interesting!  And  a 
very  carelessly  constructed  piece  of  fence, 
indeed!  He  would  investigate.  The  blunder 
colt  was  never  too  hungry  to  cease  grazing 
and  turn  toward  adventure. 

He  nosed  one  of  the  props.  He  leaned 
against -it  heavily,  deliberately,  and  rubbed 
himself.  Verily  "His  eye  had  all  the  seem- 
ing of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming" — of 
unalloyed  mischief. 

The  prop  creaked,  finally  became  loos- 
ened, and  fell.  The  colt  sprang  back  awk- 
wardly, snorting  in  indignant  surprise.  "The 
very  idea!"  he  would  have  said,  even  as  he 
would  have  chewed  gum  and  have  worn  a 
perpetual  tear  in  his  trousers  had  he  been 
human. 

With  stiff  stealthiness  he  approached  the 
break  again,  pretending  a  hesitancy  that  he 
enjoyed  immensely.  He  reached  under  the 
lower  wire,  neck  outstretched,  and  nibbled 
at  a  bunch  of  ripe  grass.  There  was  plenty 
of  grass  within  easier  reach,  but  he  wanted 
the  unattainable.  A  barb  caught  in  his 
mane.  He  jerked  his  head  up.  The  barb 
pricked  his  neck.  He  jerked  harder.  An- 
other prop  became  loosened.  Then  he 
strode  away,  this  time  with  calm  indiffer- 
ence. He  pretended  to  graze,  but  his  eye 
roved  back  to  the  break.  His  attitude  ex- 
pressed a  shy  alertness — something  of  the 
quiet  vigilance  a  grazing  horse  betrays  when 
one  approaches  with  a  bridle.  He  drew 
nearer  the  fence  again.  With  head  over 
the  top  wire  he  gazed  longingly  at  the 
clumps  of  grass  on  the  hummocks  scattered 
over  the  muck  of  the  overflow.  His  shoulder 
needed  scratching.  With  drooping  head, 
eyes  half-closed,  and  lower  lip  pendant,  he 
rubbed  against  the  loosened  post.  The  post 
sagged  and  wbbbled.  Whether  it  was  de- 
liberate intent,  or  just  natural  "horse"  pre- 
dominating his  actions,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine.  Finally  the  post  gave  way 
and  fell.  The  colt  drew  back  and  contem- 
plated the  opening  with  a  vacuous  eye.  It 
was  not  Interesting  now.  No,  indeed!  He 
wandered  away.  (To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS; 

NOW  Is  The  Time  To  Build  Or  Improve! 


You  Can  Buy  a  Car- 
load of  Lumber  or 
Building  Material 
from  Us  Without  Pay- 
ing a  Cent  in  Advance,, 


CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO. 


Our  Binding  Guaran- 
tee Absolutely  Pro- 
tects You.  Money  Will 
Be  Promptly  Refunded 
if  You  Are  Dissatisfied. 


24  Years  of  Honest  Public  Dealing 


m 


THIS  enormous  business,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.00 
end  satisfied  customers  in  practically  every  township  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  in  1892  on  a  new  idea — to  buy  and  sell  nothing  but  bargains!  From 
that  day  to  this— 24  years  of  honest  public  dealing  —  we  have  never  swerved 
a  hair's  breadth  from  our  original  plan  end  purpose.  Each  year  has  marked 
our  steady  growth  in  power  to  serve  our  growing  host  of  regular  customers. 
Each  year  our  growing  financial  stren?,th — our  increasing  cash  buying  power- 
has  brought  us  added  ability  to  control  the  sources  of  those  tremendous  bar- 
gains that  have  made  our  name  famous  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


HTODAY  we  are  recognized  as  the  leading  "spot  cash"  buyers 

■*•  of  brand  new  desirable  merchandise  at  forced  sales.  Big  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  seeking  a  quick  outlet  for  surplus  stocks,  naturally  turn  to  us  for  the 
ready  cash.  Their  loss  means  your  gainl  We  have  our  pick  and  choice  at  Sher- 
iffs' and  Receivers'  Sales,  Big  Auction  Events  and  Exposition  Sales.  And  we 
sell  as  we  buy — nothing  but  qualify  goods  at  unmatcheble  bargain  prices.  Direct 
dealing  with  us  means  more  than  just  a  big  money-saving  —  it  means  guaranteed 
satisfaction  as  to  quality,  prompt  shipments  and  the  fair,  'square  deal"  treatment 
that  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  our  business  for  the  past  quarter  century. 


M 
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LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  BARGAINS! 

Our  special  Pall  "Clean-up"  Lumber  Bargain  Price  List,  now  ready,  shows  the  biggest 
tnoney-savin gs  we  have  ever  offered  in  good  lumber  for  every  building  purpose.  Mail  the 
Coupon  now!  If  you  expect  to  build  or  improve  a  home,  barn  or  farm  structure  of  any  kind, 
this  Fall,  it  will  pay  you  BIG  to  write  at  once  for  our  wonderful  FREE  Building  Material 
Book  containing  hundreds  of  tremendous  bargains  in  Lumber  and  Millwork,  only  a  few  items 
of  which  we  can  show  here.  We  have  constantly  available  for  quick  delivery  over  20,000,000 
feet  of  brand  new,  high  grade  material  in  our  yards  here  at  Chicago.  To  reduce  freight  ex- 
pense to  the  lowest  possible  charge  we  are  equipped  to  make  shipments  direct  to  you  from  our 
main  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Washington  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  depending  on  your  location. 
Thit  freight  tawing  mean*  many  dollars  of  your  money  eaved. 

Hundreds  of  Other  Big  "Snaiis" 
tike  These 


HARRIS  HOME  DC- 118 

Cft17  Size24x38£eet: 
•P*"*  ™ 1  ■  seven  rooms, 
bath  and  store  room.  An 
ideal  cottage  or  country 
home.  Built  many  times 
at  a  tremendous  saving. 
Material  sensibly  cut-to-fit 
—no  waste.  Price  includes 
all  lumber,  millwork, 
glazed  sash  and  doors, 
shingles,  sheet  metal, 
nails,  rough  and  finishing 
hardware  —  ready  for  plaster. 
Only  one  of  more  than  100  Mod- 
ern American  Harris  Homes. 

MASL  COUPON  FOR 

Our  New  FREE 

$10,000 
Book  of  PJansS 

Wire  Nails 

100  9  1  90 

j^NDVV|  If".. 
iSsonfyfll Standard  Wire 
;]  Nails  in  100  lb. 
!/kegs.  Sizes  from 
/8d  to  20d  raised. 
Order  No.  $4  90 
DC-30  Price  *  — 
For  8d  Wire  Nails,  Order  No. 
DC-4Q.    Per  100  $*36S 

pounus   *■■•»■ 

For  10d  Wire  Hails,  Order  No. 
DC-CO.  Per  100  $«>60 
pounds  .•••«..••  em 

Best  Mixed  Paint 
$1.27 

Par  Gallon 
Harris  high 

grade  ready 
mixed  house 
paint.  Beat 
formula  on 
the  market. 
Fewer  gallons  wear  long- 
er than  any  other.  For  House 
Paint,  Order  No.  DC>S  4  27 
100,  per  gallon  .  .  ,  A™ 
For  Best  Barn  Paint,  |»/J„ 
Order  DC- 2 SO,  por gal.  VTIi 


IBHf 


OB; 


98c 


90c 


38c 


buy*  this  good,  I  buys  good  fir  win- 1  buys  4-!ighl  glazed 

8  ubsta  n  tiall  dow  frames.  Alii  barn  sash.  Every 
pine  door;  l%\  other  sizes  and  I  desired  size  priced 
in.  thick,  paint- 1  styles  priced  pro- 1  proportionately 
ed  orunpainted  I  portionately  low.  I  low. 


58c 


HARRIS  BARN  DC-220 
<tA33  This  Harris 
«*»™ "Majestic" 
Barn  is  one  of  many  up-to- 
date  designs  shown  in  the 
Harris  Barn  Book.  Built 
time  and  again  at  a  great 
saving.  Contains  every 
feature  that  experience 
has  proved  desirable  in 
modern  barn  construction. 
Interior  arrangement  can 
easily  be  made  a  model  of 
convenience-space  saving 
and  economy  of  labor  in 
nousin  g  and  feeding  stock. 


for  this  2  light 

white  pine  glazed 
window.  Any  oth- 
er size  priced  pro- 
portionately low. 


tgso 


for  this  clear  fir 

glazed  heavy 
front  door;  19a  in. 
thick.  Other  doora 
at  like  aavings. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Our  FREE 
Model  Barn 
Plan  Book! 


ROOFING! 


Prices  W-r-e-c-k-e-d ! 

I  Get  Our  Low  Freight  Paid  Prices  1 


Galvanized  Fence 


A  rough  sketch  of  your  building  show 

ing  the  size  of  the  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc., 
is  all  we  need  to  figure,  the  amount  of  roofing 
you  require.  Mention  the  kind  of  roofing  you 
wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  low  freight 
prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  station.  We 
can  show  you  bigger  money  savings  now  than 
ever  before- 


FREE!  New  Roofing  Book  Wo.  DC  49 


We  mail  you  free  of  cost,  the  most  com- 
plete book  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling  ever 
published.  Shows  you  how  to  lay  roofing  by 
simple  directions  and  easily  understood  dia- 
grams. It  gives  our  complete  quotations  on 
conductor  pipe,  eave  trough  and  all  roofing 
sundries.    Ask  for  oar  FREE  Roofing  Book  DC-000. 


.  No.  14  gauffe 


20c  per  Rod^^l?,^' 

Hog  Fence.  Barbed  Wire 
bottom.   Order  No.  DC- 140. 

7  wires  high,  stays  6  in.  apart.  No.  11 
cause  carbon  w,rti  tnn  W« 
intermediate  li 

TubularPosts 
With  Adjust- 
able Clamps 

Pointed  Drive 

Metallic  Painted 
Tubular  Fence 
Posts.  Made  of  2  in. 
tubing.  Finest  grade 
of  charcoal  iron, 
covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  mineral  black 
paint. which  adds  to  tba 
appearance  and  life  of 
the  post  ea  well.  Ordor 
No.  DC-120.  For48-in. 
post  with  m  0*» 
two  clamps.  A  QC 
each  .  . 

Other  alzes  M,  00,  72, 
77  and  84  in.  Jong,  with 
necessary  clamps.  Just 
aa  low.  Special  prices 


Last  Call  for  the  Big  RUM  ELY  Sale  Bargains!! 


ii5i 

Watts  Corn  Shelter 

Complete,  as  shown  with 

cob  Btacker  and  elevator.  Light 
and  easy  running.  S bo  11b  any 
kind  of  corn.  Cap.  75  to  100  bushels 
per  hour.  Ordor  Wo.  DC  $1  QBO 
170.  Now  only  .... 


Rumefy  Feed  Mills 

Can't  be  beat  for  sturdiness. 

economy  and  simplicity.  Special 
burrs  a  feature  of  grinding.  Coarse, 
medium  or  fine.  Order  No.  DC 
100.    For  8  in.  Sfl  «3S5 

Price  now   **«  ™~ 

10  and  12  Id.  size,  prised  just  as  low. 


Advance  Ensilage  Cutter 

A  powerful  machine  of  enormous 

capacity.  10  to  20  tons  per  hour. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  silafte  a9  fast  as 
you  can  feed  it.  Ordor  $f  f  A00 
No.DC-200.   Price  .  . 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 


Rumely  -Olds  Engines 

Greatest  engine  values 

ever  offered.  All  sizes  from 
3hp  to  65hp.  Order  No. 

DC-190.  For  8bp  at  $/MOO 
our  special  price  of  ■ft"™ 
Can  attached  kerosene  burners. 


14- 

Adams  Corn  Husker 

A  "one  man"  machine. 

Husks  for  one  cent  per  bu- 
shel. Cap.  20  bushels  per  hour. 
Elevates  to  highest  mow. 
Order  N  20.  SfiAOO 

Price  no  .  .  °~ 


40  Acres  of  Bargains  Like  These — Mail  Coupon  Today! 


Harris  Bros.  Co.,  Dept.  DC.  49  Chicago 

Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  books 
you  want.  They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

Lumber  and  Building;  Material  Book 
Roofing.  Siding*  and  CeSling  Book 


□ 
□ 


Plnn  Book  of  Harris 
Homti,  Barns,  •to. 
Pat  Ms  and 
PalntfirV  SuBpH&s 
Fonolng  and  Wlrs  Booh 
Wells,  stc. 


□ 
□ 
□ 


Plumbing  and 
Healing.  Book 
Machinery,  Gas 
and  Oil  Engirt** 
Furniture  and 
Houeo  Furnlekln-ta 


Name.. 


Addms 


Heating  Plants 
$55 

I  Install  your 

heating 
plant  now 
while  ma- 
terial is 
.plentiful 
and  prices 
very  low.  Our 
P  experts  give  you  complete, 
■  simple  instructions.  Put 
lyour  own  plant  in.  Warm 
I  Air—  $55.  Steam— $134. 
"Hot  Water  —  $154.  Mall 
j coupon  (or  free  Heating 
'Beak  No.  DC-  144  now 


Enameled  Tub 


Best  White  Enameled 

Cast  Iron  One-Piece  Heavy 
Roll  Rim  Bath  Tub  5  ttl 
long.  Latest  style  nickel- 
plated  trimmings  —  Fuller 
Double  bath  cocks  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  nickel- 
plated  connected  waste, 
overflow  and  supply  pipes. 
Order  No.  DC-  ft  CSO 
230.  Price  .  .  .  *W— 


Hog  Troughs 


$1.25  ta? 

Strong  durable  troughs 

for  hogs  and  cattle.  Heavy 
galvanized  and  painted 
black.  Steel  cross  bare  and 
legs  securely  riveted 
Round  bottom,  easily 
cleaned.  Order  No.  DC- 
240.  For  troughs  6  ft. 
long,  12  in.  wide.  $1  ' 
cap.  10  gals.,  each  .  * 
6  for  $8.90 


Pipe- Fittings 


**C  rooT 

Good  iron  pipe  in  ran- 
dom lengths,  complete  with 
couplings,  suitable  for  gas, 
oil,  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids.    Sizes  %  in. 
to  12  in.  Oar  psjee  Jk 
on  1  in.,  per  ft.  .  .  ■•'*» 
\%  in.,  per  ft.     ...  So 
Order  No.  DC- 2 SO 
Get  our  low  prices  on 
all  your  needs. 


Galvanized  Wire  Furniture 


Smooth 
NewGal- 
vanized 
Wire  for  the  farm.  Suit' 
able  for  fences,  stay  wires, 
etc.  Irregular  lengths  of 
30  to  100  feet.  Order  No. 
OC  -  2SO.  For  9.  gauge 
price  per  bun 
of  100  pounds 
All  other  iliei  op  to  14  g-aos-e 
at  proportionately  low  prices, 


Buy.  this  solid  Golden 

Finish  hardwood  dining 
table:  «J  inch  ton.  Ordsr 
DC-3160.  Only  one  of 
many  big  bargains  in  oor 
Free  Furniture  book.  Mall 
Coupon  Todayl 


!  Address  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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Experts  SaylPut  /fiiEr  Windows 
InYourHotfHouseVs"',SHlHi 


Your  hogs  must  have  sunshine,  nature's  irreatest  tonic.  It  mokes  health* 
bigger  profits.  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  can  be  used  in  old  or  new  hog  I 
Funehine  into  your  hog  house,  right  into  the  pens  where  it  is  needed.  Mac 
galvanized  steel.  *  Rot  proof.  Leak  proof.  Patented  fasteners  do  away  wi 
putty.  Cheap  as  ordinary  windows.  The  biggest  money's  worth  in  perma- 
■lent,  efficient,  satisfactory  windows. 

THE  PIGS  YOU  SAVE. 
PAY  FOR  THEM  EVERY  YEAR 

^They  eavethe  early  pigs.  ,  Admit  the  bright  pun- 
k  shine  warming  and  purifying  the  damp,  chilly  " 
\air.    Most  scientific  window  made.  En- 
dorsed by  experts.   Used  by  hundreds  of 
breeders.  The  safest,  surest,  best  way  a 
to  cash  in  on  biggest  hog  profits. 
Cold,  damp  pigs  can't  thrive. 


bogs. 


NEW  MM  WINDOWS 


Blue  Prints  of  Modern 
I  Hog  Houses  FREE 

I  E«na  for  them  today.  Find  out 
bow  to  build  a  real  new  bog 
bouse  or  how  to  improve  the 


old. 


i  Maria  she 


Bhin 


dowB 


New  Ventilating  Barn 
■Window.  Works  likt- tran- 
Isom;  plenty  of  air-no  draft 


We  are  really  specialists  on  window  construc- 
tion for  farm  buildings.  Besides  hog  house  windows  we  maKe 
cupolas  for  all  buildings,  windows  for  poultry  houses,  side  wall  win  M 
dows  for  barns.    Also  ventilating  side  wall  windows  for  cow  barm- 
Work  like  a  transom— give  cattle  plenty  of  air  without  drafts.  All 
made  of  steel.    Good  for  old  or  now  buildings.    Easy  to  install 
Cheap  as  ordinary  windows.     Write  for  complete  circular 
giving  full  details,  prices,  etc. 

SHRAUCER  &  JOHNSON 
575    WALNUT  ST. 
ATLANTIC,  IOWA 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Increased  Returns 
From  Your  Farm 

DO  you  know  that  game  birds — 
grouse,  quail,  pheasants,  wild 
turkeys  and  wild  ducks — can  be 
raised  \vi;h  little  more  trouble  and  ex- 
pense than  domestic  birds  and  that  they 
bring  a  much  greater  return?  For  some 
time  thi-  demand  for  birds  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  As  a  result  prices 
have  been  good.  For  instance,  pheasant 
eggs  have  been  selling  at  from  $25.  to 
$30.  a  hundred  while  the  birds  them- 
selves bring  from  $5.  to  $7.  a  pair. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  game  birds  in  connection 
with  your  poultry  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
birds  though  it  is  preferable  to  do  so.  You  can 
buy  eggs  and  hatch  them  with  hens. 

Game  birds  do  not  require  the  use  of  great 
tracts  of  well  cleared  or  tillable  lands  but  flourish 
on  brush  land,  which  you  may  have  considered 
usclct-s.  Thev  will  make  even  your  poorest 
land  pay. 

If  you  have  land  enough  the  birds  you  raise 
will  afford  you  and  your  friends  good  sport  in 
hunting  or  they  will  prove  a  certain  source  of 
revenue  from  sportsmen  who  will  pay  you  to 
raise  birds  for  them  to  shoot. 

The  booklet,  "Game  Fanning  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure'',  will  give  you  valuable  information 
on  the  raising  of  game  birds.  It  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  ask  for  it.  Write  for  your  copy  to- 
day.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  97 

HEUCULES  POWDER  CO.  \ 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible 
aiid'"K.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders; 
L.  &.  R.  Or...  ge  hxtra  Black  Sporting 
Powder;  Dynamite  for  Farming. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


97 


;entlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Came  Farmine  for  Profit  and  Pleasure" 


am  interested  in  fi: 


brcedinj  from  the  standpoint  of. 
Name  .  


Addrcs 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automooiles, 

Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


Last  year  there  were  about  00.000 
autnmoi'i  <•-  in  Kansas.  The  state  auto- 
mobile department  estimates  that  this 
year's  total  will  run  to  something  like 
130,00t),  an  increase  of  about  40,000. 
Most  of  the  cars  in  Kansas  are  kept  in 
private  garages  on  the  premises  of  the 
owner,  usually  very  close  to  the  house 
or  barn.  In  nearly  all  of  these  garages 
more  or  less  lubricating  oil  and  gasoline 
are  stored.  Much  of  the  gasoline  is  kept 
in  large  quantities.  Very  few  have  less 
than  five  or  ten  gallons  and  many  have 
as  high  as  a  hundred  gallons.  Greasy 
rags  thrown  in  the  corner  have  a  tend- 
ency to  breed  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  oil  stored  near  by  is  ready  to  add 
to  the  flames,  and  the  can  or  tank  of 
gasoline  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  by 
blasting  the  garage  into  fragments  and 
throwing  flaming  liquid  all  over  the 
neighborhood.  Or  a  spark  from  a  match 
or  from  a  file  on  hard  steel  or  from 
friction  of  some  sort  or  other,  may  ig- 
nite the  gasoline  at  any  time  with  the 
same  result.  Lives  are  constantly  en- 
dangered and  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity hazarded  by  carelessness  in  stor- 
ing and  handling  gasoline  in  private 
garages. 

Every  garage  should  be  kept  as  neat 
and  clean  as  a  kitchen.  Oily  rags  should 
be  disposed  of  promptly  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Gasoline  should  be  stored  in  tanks 
under  ground.  Much  waste  by  evapora- 
tion is  saved  in  this  way  and  most  of 
the  fire  danger  is  eliminated.  The  state 
fire  marshal  hopes  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  in  Kansas  all  gasoline  in 
quantities  of  more  than  five  gallons  will 
be  stored  in  underground  tanks. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions  an  ap- 
proved fire  extinguisher  of  some  kind 
should  be  placed  at  some  convenient 
point  in  every  private  garage. 

One  of  these  extlnglishcrs  will  control 
a  small  blaze  that  otherwise  might  prove 
disastrous. 


Hints  on  Carbureter  Care 

The  carbureter  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  trouble  in  operating  tractors, 
automobiles  and  even  small  stationary 
and  portable  farm  engines. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  mixing  valve 
are  the  needle  valve  regulating  the 
amount  of  fuel  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
and  the  means  for  maintaining  a  con- 
stant level  of  fuel  at  this  needle  valve. 
There  usually  is  some  means  for  con- 
trolling the  air  entering  the  mixing 
valve..  On  commercial  carbureters,  there 
may  be  various  adjustments  for  controll- 
ing these  parts.  If  the  engine  is  throttle 
governed,  there  is  also  a  valve  or  throttle 
to  control  the  amount  of  mixture  enter- 
ing the  engine. 

It  is  these  adjustments  which  cause 
the  carbureter  to  seem  such  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  engine  operator.  How- 
ever, if  he  will  but  trace  the  fuel,  air 
and  mixture  carefully  through  the  in- 
strument he  may  easily  see  what  adjust- 
ment does  and  learn  to  admire  rather 
than  fear  the  carbureter. 

Since  the  ratio  by  volume  of  fuel  and 
air  is  about  1  to  LI, 000,  the  needle  valve 
must  be  very  fine.  Hence  the  least  dirt 
or  foreign  matter  may  obstruct  the  car- 
bureter and  cause  it  to  fail  to  act  prop- 
erly. When  the  engine  is  used  in  a 
"dusty  place,  the  intake  pipe  leading  to 
the  carbureter  should  be  protected  by  a 
screen  of  fine  wire  or  cheese  cloth.  If 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  machine  when 
sold,  care  must  be  taken  in  attaching 
to  the  intake  pipe  so  as  not  to  stop  the 
ready  (low  of  air.  A  porous  drum  or 
long  pipe  full  of  holes  may  -be  covered 
with  cheese  cloth  to  do  this  work. — E. 
R.  Gkoss. 


Gas  Engine  a  Necessity 

Internal  combustion  engines  in  their 
present  stage  of  efficiency  can  be  relied 
upon  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
type  of  farm  machinery,  if  they  are 
properly  handled  by  an  operator  that 
understands  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction. The  average  farmer  with  a 
little  study  and  the  application  of  a 
small  amount  of  common  sense  will  find 
that  he  is  capable  of  running  and  caring 
for  any  of  the  engines  on  the  market. 

The  gas  engine  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity to  the  modern  farmer,  not  only  be- 


cause of  its  wide  adaptability  but  also 
due  to  its  time-saving  qualities.  The 
modern  type  of  farmer  finds  that  he 
must  keep  everything  and  every1  ,dv 
going  at  top  speed  every  day  during  the 
rush  season.  lie  also  finds  that  the  >:iee 
is  too  much  for  either  man  or  beas-.  ftp 
stand  and  it  is  here  that  the  gas  engines 
show  their  true  value. 

The  gas  engine  ranks  first  among 
labor-saving  machinery  and  fills  the 
most  important  place  on  the  farm  ma- 
chinery list.  The  rush  season  alv  ys 
arrives  in  hot  weather  when  the  ho  hps 
are  least  able  to  stand  hard  work.  The 
gas  engine  will  travel  through  tin  131 
weather  with  the  same  efficiency  and  is 
able  to  keep  up  the  pace  without  a 
waver  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

While  the  gas  engines  are  not  word- 
ing they  are  not  eating  their  heads  off 
as  the  horses  do,  especially  during  the 
winter  season. 

An  engine  can  now  he  purchased  that 
is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
against  imperfection  of  materials  for  a 
term  of  three  years  or  more.  Next  ye*r 
will  put  the  sm:ill  tractor  to  a  sevre 
test.  The  experiments  will  determin  to 
a  great  extent  its  value  on  a  small  !.  m 
— W.  II.  Sanders,  Instructor  in  Farm 
Motors,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Careless  Use  of  Headlights 

Many  motorists  endanger  the  lives  or" 
others  by  their  thoughtlessness  in  £ge 
use  of  glaring  headlights,  dust  outside 
of  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  a  heavy 
touring  car  full  of  men  and  women  went 
into  the  ditch,  killing  a  young  womln 
and  injuring  several  of  the  other  oeel- 
pants  of  the  car.  Cause — the  brilliant 
headlights  of  the  approaching  car.  ecu]  I 
not  see  the  road,  and  turned  out  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  too  far — a  fatal  accident; 
and  the  death  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman — and  serious  injuries  to  thre<; 
other  persons.  These  accidents  are  ga- 
ting more  and  more  common.  One  ha ^ 
only  to  open  his  morning  paper  to  read 
about  several-  of  them.  The  time  for 
the  users  of  automobiles  to  act  on  this 
nuisance  has  come.  Glaring  headlights 
on  the  country  roads  are  no  longer  a 
lack  of  courtesy  or  bad  manners.  They 
are  a  menace  to  public  safety.  Cities 
have  already  passed  and  are  rigidly  en- 
forcing laws  on  the  glaring  headlight; 
but  almost  nothing  is  being  done  abort 
its  use  in  the  country,  where  it  is  ino-t 
dangerous  of  all.  Ordinances  coverinr 
the  use  of  over-brilliant  lights  on  tl  e 
country  roads  are  going  to  come.  They 
are  on  the  way  now;  but  they  will  al- 
ways be  difficult  to  enforce.  The  rem- 
edy lies  in  the  hands  of  the  motorists, 
and  for  "common  safety's  sake.;'  tiny 
should  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Every  motorist  has  experienei  d 
this  annoyance  at  some  time  or  othiPr, 
Many  are  guilty  of  it  themselves.  It  is 
time  for  these  "criminally  thoughtles-" 
to  take  a  really  serious  view  of  the  (finf 
ger  to  which  this  thoughtlessness  is  sn  >- 
jetting  others. 

The  bright  headlight  is  a  necessity  n 
country  driving  at  night.  Its  abuse  is 
a  nuisance  and  criminal  carelessness,  for 
that  is  the  ugly  name  that  the  law  ca!ls 
it.  I'se  your  headlights  in  the  counti  v, 
by  all  means,  but  use  them  with  a  in- 
spect for  the  other  fellow's  rights,  and 
turn  them  down  when  a  car  approaches 
you.  and  leave  them  down  until  t  :e 
other  car  has  passed. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  command- 
ments of  motoring. 


The  best  grades  of  oil  are  most 
sistant  to  the  destructive  agents,  licit, 
friction  and  wear,  which  cause  it  to  de-j 
teriorate.    For  most  uses,  a  cheap  grade! 
of  oil  costs  moii'  in  the  end  than  a  ge  >d 
grade.    Even  the  best  grade  must  occa- 
sionally be  replaced.    Probably  the  ha  1- 
est  task  oil  is  called  upon  to  perforin  is 
to  lubricate  the  piston  -.fid  cylinder  of  J 
an  engine  which  are  esposed  to  the  in- 1 
tense  heat  of  burning  gases.     For  tlusj 
purpose  the  oil  cannot  be  too  good. 


Beware  of  the  man  who  tries  to  sell 
you  some  miraculous  wheats.  They  ;  re 
not  worth  more  than  ordinary  whei  ts, 
but  make  the  mixed  mixture  even  worse. 
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SEEN  IN  ART  BUILDING  AT  FAIR 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  de- 

'  partmeiit  at  the  Big;  Free  Fair  at  To- 
peka attracted  the  greatest  number  of 

■  visitors.  But  of  this  we  are  certain — 
the  Art  Building  housed  a  big.  appre- 

'  ciative  crowd  every  hour,  of  every  day 
during  the  fair. 

In  this  building  the  principal  exhibits 

■were  those  of  fancy  needlework,  hand- 
painted  china,  pictures — oil,  water  colors 
and  crayon  work — and  the  culinary  de- 
partment. In  all  these  sections  there 
were    many    specimens    which  reflected 

/creditably  upon  the  skill  of  the  women  • 
of  Kansas.    Hours  could  have  been  spent 
in    this    building    with    profit    to  the 
visitor. 

The  Hand-painted  china  and  the  pic- 
-tures  received  their  share  of  admiration 
and  discussion  and  the  women  in  charge 
answered  many  questions  and  explained 
many  of  the  designs  and  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  done. 

In  the  fancy  work  section  the  number 
of  varieties  and  the  different  articles  of 
each  variety,  bewildered  one  at  first 
sight,  but  this  collection  invited  closer 
inspection  and  a  search  for  the  part  of 
the  exhibit  in  which  the  visitor  was  es- 
pecially interested.  We  counted  about 
thirty  crocheted  and  knitted  bedspreads, 
and  "as  we  thought  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  eyesight  used  in  their  making 
we  could  not  help  wishing  all  the  mak- 
ers might  be  rewarded.  There  were 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  beautiful  hand 
work  and  the  prize  tags  were  also  many. 

No  less  attractive  was  the  culinary 
department.  This  exhibit  occupied  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  building  and  the 
perishable  products  were  kept  in  glass 
cases.  With  the  exception  of  the  jelly 
entries,  this  department  was  larger  in 
every  class  than  it  was  last  year. 
I  Miss  Frances  L.  Brown,  Director  of 
Home  Economies  of  the  Extension  De- 
vision  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, judged  the  culinary  products.  The 
first  prizes  in  this  department  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

White  yeast  bread,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kiteh- 
ell,  Shawnee  County.  Mrs.  K  itch  ell  also 
won  a  special  prize  of  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Rye  bread.  Mrs.  William  Holl,  Shawnee; 
graham,  Miss  Luella  Holpman,  Shawnee; 
salt-rising,  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Brown,  Doug- 
las; nut  bread,  Mrs.  Eva  Smelser,  Shaw- 
nee; raisin  bread.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Ingraham, 
Shawnee.  Baking  powder  biscuits.  Miss 
Luella  Holpman,  Shawn'ee  County.  She 
also  won  a  special  prize.  Light  rolls, 
Miss  Nellie  Hewitt,  Shawnee. 

These  Shawnee  County  women  won 
the  firsts  on  cakes:  White  loaf  cake, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Schwulst;  angel  food,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Ebey;  sponge  cake,  Mrs.  Ebey; 
marble  cake,  Mrs.  John  Danforth;  nut 
loaf,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Drake;  devil  food,  Mrs. 
j.  F.  Schwulst;  fruit  cake,  Miss  Edna 
Bell:  chocolate  layer  cake,  Miss  Zera 
Oeorge;  eocoanut,  filling,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Ebey;  Lady  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Ebey; 
burnt  sugar  cake,  Mrs.  Clarence  Bow- 
man; nut,  filling,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Drake; 
best  decorated  cake,  Mrs.  Fred  Miller. 

The  first  prizes  on  pies  were  also 
won  by  Shawnee  County  women.  Apple 
pie,  Mrs.  Elmer  Ebey;  cherry,  Mrs.  Eli 
Kelly;  lemon,  Mrs.  William  Curry: 
mince,  Mrs.  Susan  Eudalv;  pumpkin, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Drake. 

Canned  tomatoes,  Mrs.  Warwick  Up- 
degraff,  Shawnee  County.     Mrs.  Upde- 
graff  had  a  very  good  exhibit.  Canned 
peas,   Mrs.    Clarence    Lacey,  Jefferson 
'    County.    Mrs.  Lacey  also  won  first  on 

canned  asparagus, 
i       For  collection   exhibits,  the  winners 
K  were:     Preserves,   Mrs.  George  Boone, 
Shawnee;  pickles,  Mrs.  A.  Lewis,  Shaw- 
nee; canned  fruits,  Mrs.  Fannie  Flaherty, 
'  Franklin;  jellies,  Mrs.  Flaherty;  canned 
vegetables,  Mrs.  Clarence  Lacey.  Jeffer- 
son County. 

Criticisms  on  this  department  would 
be  entirely  out  of  order,  but  we  do  want 
to  make  an  appeal  for  a  larger  exhibit, 
I  or  rather  for  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
hibitors. More  of  the  women  of  our 
1  state  should  contribute  to  this  depart- 
meht  of  the  fair.    The  newest  oppor- 


tunity here  is  the  exhibiting  of  canned 
vegetables.  As  yet,  not  as  many  vege- 
tables are  canned  as  should  be,  many 
never  having  tried  to  thus  add  to  their 
winter  diet  because  they  are  skeptical 
of  the  success  of  this  practice.  For  this 
reason  those  who  do  this  work  success- 
fully should  exhibit  their  products.  We 
are  sorry  that  more  of  the  hundreds  of 
girls  and  women  over  the  state  who  be- 
long to  canning  clubs  and  who  have  for 
several  years  been  canning  vegetables 
successfully,  .did  not  send  in  exhibits. 
Two  Shawnee  County  women  showed 
the  possibilities  in  varieties,  Mrs.  Boone 
having  about  fifty-five  entries,  and  Mrs. 
Eudaly  seventy -seven. 

At  the  close  of  the  fair  the  breads 
and  cakes  were  sold  and  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  them. 

The  fair  premium  list,  which  is  sent 
out  early  in  the  summer,  contains  com- 
plete information  on  the  entries  which 
may  be  made,  and  just  how  and  when 
they  should  be  made.  You  should  see 
to  it  that  your  name  is  listed  with  the 
Kansas  State  Fair  Association  secretary, 
so  that  a  premium  list  will  be  mailed 
you  in  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  look  it 
over  and  decide  what  you  want  to  enter. 
No  entry  fee  is  charged  in  any  of  these 
departments  and  the  prizes  are  many. 

There  were  also  other  interesting  ex- 
hibits in  Art  Building.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  had  a 
'Safety  First"  exhibit,  showing  numer- 
ous devices  designed  for  the  protection 
of  workmen  in  the  various  industries. 
One  feature  was  a  daily  mine  explosion 
and  a  demonstration  of  first  aid  given 
the  wounded.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  had  a  booth  and 
gave  out  many  practical  pamphlets  on 
health,  written  by  authorities  on  the 
subject.  One  corner  of  the  building  was 
devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Sunday 
Schools.  Washburn  College  was  repre- 
sented in  two  artistically  finished  and 
furnished  rooms — a  study  and  a  break- 
fast room,  designed  by  the  homo  are  de- 
partment of  the  college.  Another  inter- 
esting corner  was  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  Boys'  Industrial  School.  Every- 
thing in  this  exhibit  had  been  made  by 
the  boys,  and  the  sboes,  reading  lamps, 
uniforms,  wood  work,  etc.,  were  a  credit 
to  their  skill.  Within  the  building's  four 
walls  was  much  of  interest  and  of  help. 
MX* 
CROP  EXHIBITS  AT  TOPEKA 

The  people  who  crowded  agricultural 
hall  during  fair  week  could  hardly  real- 
ize that  Kansas  had  passed  through  a 
dry  spell  of  unusual  duration  the  pres- 
ent season.  Corn  is  the  crop  most  seri- 
ously effected  by  lack  of  rain  during 
July  and  August  and  it  was  a  genuine 
surprise  to  the  fair  visitors  to  find  such 
an  unusually  large  display  of  show 
corn.  P.  E.  Crabtree,  district  agricul- 
tural agent  located  at  Scott  City,  Kan- 
sas, was  in  charge  of  the  crop  exhibits. 
His  experience  and  skill  in  classifying 
and  staging  such  exhibits  made  it  pos- 
sible to  quickly  go  over  the  various 
groups  of  entries  and  make  comparative 
studies.  Early  maturing  varieties  of 
corn  made  the  best  showing  this  year. 
J.  M.  Oilman  of  Leavenworth  County 
had  one  exhibit  of  over  a  hundred  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  were  grown  from 
seed  secured  from  the  Dakotas  and  other 
northern  states.  A  good  many  of  these 
varieties  give  promise  of  being,  very  val- 
uable for  Kansas  conditions.  They  have 
developed  the  early  maturing  character 
and  in  such  a  year  as  the  present  one 
this  is  most  important.  This  year  five 
counties  made  collective  exhibits.  These 
exhibits  are  always  most  instructive. 
They  were  so  made  as  to  give  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  various  counties.  Corn,  sheaf 
grain,  threshed  grain,  forage  crops  and 
cultivated  grasses,  forage  crop  seeds, 
wild  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
miscellaneous  farm  products  were  in- 
cluded in  these  exhibits.  They  were 
skilfully  arranged  and  attracted  more 
comment  and  attention  than  any  other 
exhibits  shown  in  Agricultural  Hall.  The 
prizes  were  won  in  the  following  order: 


Leavenworth  County,  first;  Jewell,  sec 
ond;  Franklin,  third;  Douglas,  fourth; 
and  Jefferson,  fifth.  There  were  over 
thirty  different  exhibits  of  fruit.  Seven 
counties  Mere  represented.  The  leading 
exhibitors  were  O.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Wil- 
liam Shideler,  Nash  &  Brooke,  Henry 
Fisher,  and  W.  F.  Cecil  of  Shawnee 
County;  M.  Shirley  of  Jefferson,  John 
Mitchell,  Douglas,  and  Johnson  and 
Wheeler  of  Franklin.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  all  these  exhibitors  are  men 
who  give  their  orchards  real  orchard 
care.  Fruit  can  no  longer  be  success- 
fully grown  without  systematically 
fighting  the  various  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  When  this  is  done,  fruit 
of  high  quality  can  be  grown  on  the 
farms  of  Kansas.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
shown  at  the  Free  Fair  will  be  shipped 
to  Hutchinson  and  exhibited  at  the  Kan- 
sas State  Fair,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  big  Topeka  Fair. 

POLAND  BREEDERS  ORGANIZE 

The  Poland  China  breeders,  about  50 
per  cent  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
Topeka  Fair,  got  together  and  organ- 
ized the  Kansas  Poland  China  Breeders' 
Association.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  bring  about  a 
more  friendly  feeling  among  the  men  of 
Kansas  who  are  devoting  their  efforts 
to  improving  and  developing  Poland 
China  hogs  and  to  promote  the  breed 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  H.  O.  Sheldon,  Oswego;  vice- 
president,  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard; 
and  secretary-treasurer,  J.  C.  Haider- 
man.  The  directors  are  A.  J.  Erhart, 
Ness  Citv;  A.  O.  Van  Horn,  Topeka; 
Paul  Olivier,  Danville;  W.  A.  Prewitt, 
Asherville;  C.  B.  Palmer,  Marion;  and 
H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Topeka,  Tuesday  evening  of  fair 
week.    The  annual  dues  are  one  dollar. 

n  n 

USE  MORE  MUTTON 

Unusual  interest  was  taken  in  the 
showing  of  sheep  at  the  Topeka  fair. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  even 
better  than  a  year  ago.  A.  M.  Patter- 
son, who  judged  the  sheep,  says  that 
mutton  should  be  used  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  Kansas  people.  It  is  as 
cheap  as  beef  and  the  stewing  cuts  are 
the  cheapest  meats  that  can  be  pur- 
chased. Cleanly  dressed  mutton  is  just 
as  palatable  as  any  other  class  of  meat 
and  many  persons  think  the  flavor  is 
much  better. 

"A  whole  or  half  carcass  of  lamb  can 
be  used  by  the  average  family  before  it 
will  spoil,"  says  Mr.  Patterson.  "Thus 
if  a  few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  general 
farm,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  meat 
is  at  hand.  A  70-pound  lamb  will  dress 
out  about  55  per  cent,  or  38.5  pounds. 
This  amount  of  meat  can  be  used  by 
the  ordinary  family  before  it  will  spoil. 

''Mutton  has  not  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  as  food  by  the  American 
people.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  strong 
taste  and  odor  that  are  caused  by  im- 
proper methods  of  killing.  Spring  lambs 
will  produce  cheaper  meat  than  will  any 
other  class  of  meat-producing  animals. 
The  sheep  can  be  turned  out  in  the  pas- 
ture, orchard,  or  any  small  lot  in  the 
spring  and  they  will  eat  the  weeds  and 
grasses  that  other  stock  will  not  touch. 
Thus  they  keep  the  weeds  down  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  supply  of  good 
fresh  meat." 

£t  $t 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  excellent 
showing  made  in  the  sheep  department 
at  the  Topeka  Fair.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  this  department  has  been  es- 
pecially worthy  of  note.  It  was  largely 
made  by  out-of-state  breeders,  but  Kan- 
sas breeders  need  the  lessons  that  come 
from  mingling  with  sheep  breeders  of 
experience.  The  few  Kansas  breeders 
who  show  at  Topeka  each  year  are  mak- 
ing progress.  Clarence  Lacey  of  Meri- 
den  and  C.  E.  Wood  of  Topeka  both 
showed  better  sheep  than  they  have  ever 
exhibited  before. 


EARLY  CORN  PROVES  ITS  VALUE 

Few  corn-growers  of  the  state  secured 
an  average  yield  of  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  year.  The  man  who 
did  get  this  much,  was  favored  with 
rainfall,  or  grew  an  early  variety. 

We  were  much  interested  in  hearing 
of  an  experiment  made  by  one  of  our 
Washington  County  Kansas  Faiimlu 
leaders,  who  called  on  us  last  week  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  the  Topeka  fair. 

In  the  years  1913  and  1914  this  man 
had  a  total  coin  failure.  In  the  latter 
year,  seed  that  had  been  brought  into 
the  county  from  South  Dakota  produced 
a  yield  of  forty  bushels  an  acre.  The 
following  year  some  of  this  South  Da- 
kota seed  was  planted  by  a  neighbor 
and  its  performance  was  carefully  noted. 
That  year's  observation  and  results  con- 
vinced our  visitor  of  the  merit  of  this 
early-maturing  corn,  and  he.  bought 
enougTi  seed  from  his  neighbor  to  plant 
a  five-acre  plot  this  year.  This  seed 
was  planted  May  7  in  a  well  prepared 
seed  bed,  and  by  August  first  the  crop 
had  matured  and  averaged  about  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  fact  is 
well  worthy  of  note  the  present  season. 

The  way  in  which  the  crop  was  har- 
vested and  sold  is  also  significant.  When 
it  had  matured,  twenty  head  of  six- 
months-old  pigs  were  turned  into  the 
field  to  "hog  it  down."  This  pork  was 
sold  August  28  for  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  hogs  had  made  exceptionally  good 
gains  on  this  field  during  the  month. 

This  farmer  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  growing  early-maturing  corn  and 
marketing  it  in  early  pork.  He  says 
his  future  practice  will  be  to  breed  early 
pigs,  plant  early  corn  and  sell  it  early 
in  the  pigs.  The  market  declines  later 
and  too  great  a  risk  is  involved  when 
hogs  are  held  over  and  fed. 

Another  experiment  which  this  man 
has  worked  out  to  his  satisfaction  is 
that  for  his  location  the  best  crop  to 
follow  alfalfa  is  kafir.  Last  spring  he 
plowed  fourteen  acres  of  his  alfalfa 
ground  two  inches  deep,  disked  it  three 
times  and  surface-planted  ten  acres  to 
kafir,  May  IS.  Oats  were  put  in  the 
other  four  acres  and  this  crop  yielded 
practically  nothing.  The  kafir  grew 
right  along  to  the  first  of  August  and 
then  the  leaves  curled  and  drooped. 
With  the  first  rain,  which  came  about 
September  first,  the  kafir  opened  its 
leaves  and  started  growing  again,  as  is 
its  custom,  and  he  said  he  would  have 
a  fine  crop  of  both  forage  and  grain. 

Next  spring  the  oats  ground  will  be- 
planted  to  kafir,  and  the  kafir  field  will 
be  used  for  corn.  He  plans  to  list  in 
between  the  kafir  rows,  using  two-row 
monitors  to  kill  the  weeds  and  stir  the 
ground  so  it  will  become  warm,  and  will 
follow  these  with  the  corn  planters.  He 
hopes  to  have  the  crop  in  by  April  20. 
The  oats  ground  will  be  surface-plowed 
and  planted  to  kafir. 

On  this  farm  kafir  is  the  grain  that  is 
fed  to  the  horses  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. In  addition  they  get  alfalfa  hay 
and  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  lot  where 
they  have  access  to  wheat  and  oat 
straw.  When  the  heavy  spring  work 
begins,  the  work  horses  are  given  one 
bundle  of  kafir  in  the  morning,  one  at 
noon,  and  two  at  night.  They  are  also 
fed  four  ears  of  corn  three  times  a  day, 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

This  man's  account  of  his  different 
farm  operations  was  interesting  to  us 
and  we  appreciate  his  taking  enough 
time  away  from  the  fair  to  call  at  this 
office. 

MM* 

County  farm  bureaus  in  Kansas  have 
nearly  all  adopted  the  policy  of  provid- 
ing the  county  agent  with  a  Babcoek 
milk  tester.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
butter  fat  test  of  the  cows  you  are 
milking,  you  are  working  in  the  dark. 
The  county  agents  are  ready  at  all  times 
to  schedule  testing  demonstrations  right 
on  your  farms.  You  should  by  all  means 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
Star  boarders  in  the  herd  keep  down  the 
profits.  The  Babcoek  test  and  the  scale* 
will  locate  these  unprofitable  cows. 
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DEFICIENCIES  OF 

Testing   Value  of  Adding    Ash    and  Protein 
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A PIG  that  is  fed  nothing  but  corn 
does  not  thrive.  We  know  corn, 
is  comparatively  low  in  ash  and 
protein.  Both  of  these  two  classes  of 
materials  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
nourishment  of  pigs. 

During  the  past  year  an  experiment 
has  been  very  carefully  conducted  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  to  determine 
the  deficiencies  of  corn  as  a  feed  for 
young  pigs.  These  tests  gave  results 
whieh  indicate  that  protein  deficiencies 
ara  primary  and  ash  deficiencies  sec- 
ondary. These  results  have  great  scien- 
tific vatue  but  as  applied  to  practice 
their  value*  have  not  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Practical  rive  stock  feeders  know  the 
value  of  protein  feeds  for  supplementing 
corn,  but  due  to  the  automatic  supplying 
of  mineral  which  is  associated  with  the 
protein  feeds  they  do  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  value  of  this  sec- 
ondary accessory. 

In  order  to  determine  the  digestible 
protein  requirements  of  growing  fatten- 
ing pigs  and  the  practicability  of  adding 
the  necessary  ash  to  their  standard  ra- 
tions, an  experiment  was  planned  and 
is  now  under  way  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  that  will  demonstrate  some 
of  these  results  in  a  way  that  will  give 
them  a  practical  application. 

Ninety  pigs  of  uniform  breeding  were 
secured  from  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station  subsequent  to  weaning. 
The  entire  number  was  divided  into  fif- 
teen uniform  lots  of  six  pigs  each.  The 
table  on  this  page  gives  the  order  of  the 
lots  and  the  rations  being  used.  Bone 
ash  will  be  used  as  the  asb  supplement 
throughout  the  experiment. 

When  the  pasture*  ara  killed  by  frost 
the  pigs  will  be  continued  in  dry  lot. 

In  the  hand-fed  lots  the  feed  is  being 
given  according  to  appetite  twice  daily 


Plan  of  Pig-Feeding 

T7            *  , 
Experiment 

Dry  Lot 

Lot 

1. 

Corn  meal,  shorts  and  tankage. 

Nutritive  ratio  1:6.  Self- 

feeder. 

Lot 

2. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  ash. 

Nutritive  ratio  1:6.  Self- 

feeder. 

Lot 

3. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  ash. 

"Free-choice."  Self-feeder. 

Lot 

4. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  ash. 

Nutritive  ratio  widening 

1  -itn  1  '8  TTnnH-fpfl 

Lot 

5. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  ash. 

Nutritive  ratio  1:6.  Hand- 

forl 

Lot 

6. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  ash. 

T i n 1 1  Vfi    mf  1*A    1*4.  TTilTlfl- 

fed. 

Alfalfa  Pasture 

Lot 

t  • 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage,  alfalfa  pas- 

"Free-choice." Self-feeder. 

ture  and  ash. 

Lot 

8. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  alfalfa 

Self-feeder. 

pasture. 

Lot 

9. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage,  alfalfa  pas- 

Self-feeder. 

ture  and  ash. 

Lot 

10. 

Corn  meal  and  alfalfa  pasture. 

Self-feeder. 

Lot 

11. 

Corn  meal,  alfalfa  pasture  and  ash. 

Self-feeder. 

Lot 

12. 

Corn  meal,  shorts  and  alfalfa  pasture. 

Self-feeder. 

Lot 

13. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  alfalfa  pasture  and 

Self-feeder. 

ash. 

Rape  Pasture 

Lot 

14. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage  and  rape. 

Self-feeder. 

Lot 

15. 

Corn  meal,  shorts,  tankage,  rape  and 

Self-feeder. 

ash. 

in  dry  form.  All  pigs  have  free  access 
to  drinking  water.  The  ash  in  Lots  3, 
4,  5,  6  and  7  is  fed  according  to  appe- 
tite. In  other  lots  it  is  given  at  the 
rate  of  2*  per  cent  of  the  concentrates 
consumed.     Accurate  feed  records  and 


weights  of  all  lots  are  being  kept.  Lot 
weights  are  taken  every  ten  days.  The 
initial  lot  weights  were  averages  of 
weights  for  three  consecutive  days.  The 
final  lot  weight  will  be  similar  averages. 
This  experiment  began  on  August  1, 
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1910,  and  will  be  continued  until  the 
pigs  of  each  lot  have  reached  an  aver- 
age weight  of  200  pounds.  It  may  be 
thought  advisable  to  continue  Lots  3,  4, 
5  and  6  beyond  this  limit  in  -order  to 
secure  more  accurate  data.  This  point 
can  only  be  decided  correctly  after  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  experiment 
and  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
farmers  who  grow  and  fatten  hogs.  A 
good  many  comparisons  can  be  made  as 
the  experiment  progresses.  The  primary 
purpose  was  to  study  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  adding  different  amounts  of 
protein  to  rations  in  which  the  ash  or 
mineral  requirements  have  been  met  by 
feeding  bone  ash  in  definite  quantities 
or  according  to  appetite. 

The  economy  and  practicability  of  the 
self-feeder  in  pork  production  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  to  practical  hog  men 
and  the  use  of  self-feeders  in  this  ex- 
periment has  made  possible  a  number  of 
comparisons  along  this  line.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
hand-feeding  and  self-feeding  pigs  in 
the  dry  lot  can  be  directly  compared. 
Comparisons  can'be  made  of  feeding  a 
definite  mixture  with  self-feeding  by  the 
"free  choice"  method.  The  use  of  two 
kinds  of  pasture  makes  possible  various 
comparisons.  "Free  choice"  feeding  in 
dry  lot  can  be  compared  with  "free 
choice"  self-feeding  on  alfalfa  pasture 
and  on  rape  pasture. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
experiments  with  self-feeders  that  Pro- 
fessor Evvard  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  has  made,  and  this  Kansas  test 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  secure 
additional  information  and  possibly 
verify  some  of  his  results  as  studied  un- 
der Kansas  conditions. 

The  cut  shows  the  self-feeders  in  the 
lots  on  alfalfa  pasture. 


"Waste  Acres  Mean  Dead  Capital 


NON-PRODUCTIVE  acres  are  loafer 
acres,  and  the  money  tied  up  in 
them  is  dead  capital.  On  every 
farm,  however,  there  are  certain  areas 
necessarily  devoted  to  non-productive 
purposes.  Fences,  ditches,  lanes,  and 
building  lots  produce  nothing  themselves, 
but  they  are  frequently  essential  to  pro- 
duction on  the  rest  of  the  farm.  Never- 
theless, they  may  occupy  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
available  land.  It  is  a  part  of  efficient 
farm  management  to  see  to  it  that  this 
percentage  is  no  higher  than  necessary. 

In  this  connection  some  interesting 
figures  are  given  in  a  bulletin  recently 
published  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
land  occupied  by  fences  of  different 
kinds.  It  takes,  for  example,  only  209 
rods  of  untrimmed  hedge  to  waste  an 
acre  of  what  might  be  productive  land. 
For  the  same,  expenditure  of  land"  one 
can  run  459  rods  of  woven  wire  and  473 
rods  of  barbed  wire.  Other  considera- 
tions, of  course,  may  make  it  desirable 
to  use  the  hedge  fence,  but  the  waste 
involved  is  a  factor  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Similarly,  farm  lanes  often  may  be 
eliminated  by  a  simple  rearrangement  of 
fields;  headlands,  or  turning  spaces  at 
the  edges  of  fields,  avoided;  and  the 
farmstead  itself,  the  group  of  farm 
buildings  with  their  lots  and  yards,  the 
garden  and  the  orchard,  made  compact. 
In  the  case  of  the  farmstead,  however, 
considerations  of  health  and  attractive- 
ness may  well  justify  a  slight  sacrifice 
of  economy. 

While  a  little  planning  often  will  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  much  land  now  de- 
voted to  these  unproductive  uses,  a  more 
difficult  problem  is  presented  by  waste 
land  —  land  that  is  rendered  untillable 
by  swamps,  ravines,  rocks,  slopes,  etc., 
woodland  that  produces  nothing  salable, 
and  pastures  that  are  too  poor  to  be 
profitable.  Some  areas  are,  of  course, 
hopeless,  and  in  that  case  they  should 
be  left  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether. 
Before  this  is  done,  however,  it  will  pay 
to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  profit- 
able reclamation.  Many  untillable  fields, 
for  example,  may  be  turned  into  pro. 


ductive  pastures,  or  if  they  will  not 
grow  enough  grass  to  make  this  econom- 
ical they  can  be  used  for  the  production 
of  timber.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  wood  lots  which 
yield  nothing  but  a  little  fire  wood  for 
home  consumption  are  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy valuable  land.  In  deciding  whether 
such  lots  should  be  cleared  and  tilled,  the 
cost  of  clearing,  the  increased  value  of 
the  cleared  land,  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, the  salable  value  of  the  tim- 
ber products,  and  the  added  expense  for 
firewood  which  will  follow  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  timber  must  all  be  taken  into 
account.  With  unwooded  areas,  the  ad- 
visability of  bringing  them  under  the 
plow  may  be  determined  by  comparing 
the  probable  cost  with  the  market  price 
of  good  arable  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

Obviously,  the  higher  the  price  of  land 
rises  the  more  incentive  there  is  for  the 
farmer  to  avoid  waste  in  the  utilization 
of  it.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
the  investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shown  that,  irrespective 
of  the  price,  tenants  put  a  greater  part 
of  their  land  to  productive  use  than 
owners.  The  tenant  pays  rent  for  each 
acre  and  he  cannot  afford  to  have  any 
of  them  idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  has  no  rent  to  pay  may  be 


able  to  get  along  on  the  produce  of  a 
part  only  of  his  farm,  and  he  is,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  overlook  the  poten- 
tial value  of  the  part  he  wastes.  By 
so  doing  he  is,  of  course,  throwing  away 
opportunities  to  make  money,  but  this 
is  not  always  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  not  grasped  the  important  fact  that 
the  average  farm  is  too  small  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm 
business  is  to  increase  the  profits  from 
it.  Those  owners,  however,  \tho,  realiz- 
ing this,  are  operating  leased  land  in 
addition  to  their  own,  are,  like  tenants, 
careful  to  see  that  thcvy  pay  for  no  loafer 
acres. 

To  anyone  who  is  buying  or  leasing 
land,  then,  the  important  question  is 
not  "How  much  am  I  paying  an  acre 
for  this  tract?"  but  "How  much  am  I 
paying  for  the  acres  that  are  going  to 
work  for  me?"  In  the  new  bulletin  it 
is  calculated  that  a  farm  of  100  acres 
selling  at  $100  an  acre  will  cost'  the 
purchaser  actually  $111.11  an  acre  if 
90  per  cent  of  it  is  productive  and  $200 
an  acre  if  only  50  per  cent  of  it  is.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of  im- 
proved land  in  farms  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  only  59.5  and  west  of  that 
river  only  50.8.     Improved  land,  how- 


ever, it  should  be  noted,  is  not  always 
the  same  as  productive  land.  A  good 
timber  lot,  for  example,  is  not  improved, 
but  it  may  be  highly  productive,  and 
farm  buildings  and  fences  stand  on  land 
that  is  improved  but  produces  nothing. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  amount 
of  productive  land  that  determines  the 
earning  capacity  of  a  farm  and  that 
should,  therefore,  determine  its  price. 


seven  lots  in  pig-feeding  experiment,  are  on 
alfalfa    pasture   and   fed   in  self-feeders 


Losses  from  Smut 

Smuts  affecting  grain  and  forage  crops 
cause  an  annual  loss  to  Kansas  farmers 
of  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  a 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  bulletin  by 
L.  E.  Melchers.  assistant  plant  pathol- 
ogist. The  estimated  loss  for  1914  alone 
was  near  eight  million  dollars. 

The  most  common  and  serious  diseases 
affecting  the  grain  and  forage  crops  of 
Kansas  are  the  so-called  smuts.  '  These 
diseases  are  more  or  less  familiar  to 
most  farmers,  since  they  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  wherever  such  crops 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  sorghum, 
and  millet  are  grown.  Their  importance 
in  the  regions  where  susceptible  crops 
are  raised  is  not  generally  known,  but 
the  loss  sustained  is  enormous  when 
carefully  estimated.  Collectively  they 
total  millions  of  dollars  to  the  entire 
state,  and  individually  they  appreciably 
reduce  the  margin  of  profits.  - 

The  estimated  smut  loss  in  1914  was 
divided  as  follows:  Wheat,  $3,022,875; 
corn,  $3,000,000;  oats,  $1,422,423;  bar- 
ley, $80,974;  kafir,  $392,760;  broom 
corn,  $12,045;  and  millet,  $12,076. 


Rains  have  fallen  over  most  of  the 
state  and  the  volunteer  wheat  will  now 
starts  This  is  a  critical  time  in  Hessian 
My  control.  This  volunteer  wheat  must 
not  be  left  to  become  infected  with  the 
fly.  It  will  do  little  good  to  defer  sow- 
ing until  after  the  flv-free  date  if  the 
field  is  fuii  of  volunteer  wheat.  The 
flies  will  lay  their  eggs  on  the.  volun- 
teer as  they  emerge  and  in  about  three 
■weeks  the  flaxseed  stage  will  be  reached. 
The  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  volunteer 
wheat  before  seeding. 
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ALL  FAIR  RECORDS  BROKEN 

Big  Free  Fair  at  Tofteka  Favored  ^iXfith  ^IZeek  of  Ideal  ^C^eather 


ALL  attendance  records  were  broken 
at  the  Big.  Free  Fair  in  Topeka 
last  week.  The  weather  was 
ideal.  The  rain  of  Monday  laid  the  dust 
and  put  the  grounds  in  the  finest  of 
condition.  The  people  began  pouring  in 
early  in  the  week  by  special  trains  and 
in  automobiles.  On  Thursday,  the  big 
dav,  the  attendance  was  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  50,000  to  70,000.  What- 
ever the  actual  number  might  have  been, 
it' was  evident  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  Topeka  Fair  had  so  many  people 
been  packed  in  the  grounds.  Parking 
space  for  automobiles  was  at  a  premium, 
both  with  the  grounds  and  on  the  out- 
side. It  was  only  through  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  guards  that 
enough  lanes  were  kept  open  to  permit 
the  passage  of  either  cars  or  people  on 
foot. 

People  in  Eastern  Kansas  appreciate 
a  big  fair  such  as  is  held  in  Topeka  and 
will  attend  in  large  numbers  if  the 
weather  is  so  they  can  get  there.  Ex- 
hibitors who  came  from  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, said  they  thought  they  had  wit- 
nessed a  record  in  automobile  attend- 
ance at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  but  it 
was  far  outclassed  on  Thursday  when 
the  greatest  number  of  cars  were  out  at 
the  Topeka  Fair.  The  space  around  the 
exhibits  in  every  department  were  so 
crowded  it  was  difficult  to  see  them  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Those  who 
exhibit  at  big  fairs  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  people  are  crowding  the  build- 
ings and  keeping  them  busy  answering 
questions.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  exhibitors  like. the  free  fair. 
They  go  to  fairs  to  show  their  exhibits 
and   they    do   not   continue  exhibiting 

where  the  attendance  is  not  large. 

#  ♦  # 

The  Topeka  Fair,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  the  only  big  fair  in  the  United  States 
having  a  free  gate.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  Shawnee  County  levying  a  tax 
for  the  payment  of  premiums  in  all  de- 
partments except  the  racing.  The  state 
also  makes  an  appropriation.  This  finan- 
cial support  insures  the  payment  of  all 
premiums  in  full,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be.  Funds  for  other  expenses  are 
provided  by  the  25  cents  admission  to 
the  quarter  stretch  and  the  seat  charge 
in  the  grand  stand  for  the  races.  The 
horse  show,  which  was  held  in  front  of 
the  grand  stand  each  evening,  was  one 
of  the  entertainment  features,  and  a  25- 
cent  charge  was  made  for  admission  to 
the  grand  stand.  The  sale  of  conces- 
sions also  brings  in  money  for  general 
fair  expenses.  The  horse  show  brought 
out  some  of  the  finest  horses  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Loula  Long,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Kansas  City  millionaire,  P.  A. 
Long,  and  O.  J.  Mooers  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
furnished  most  of  the  competition.  R. 
L.  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Tom 
Bass,  Mexico,  Mo.,  showed  strong 
strings  of  saddlers.  Mr.  Bass  gave 
nightly  exhibitions  with  liis  famous  high 
school  mare,  Belle  Beach.  This  mare 
waltzes,  bows  to  the  audience,  and  per- 
forms other  remarkable  tricks.  No  one 
was  kept  away  from  the  horse  show  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  seats.  The 
price  of  25  cents  was  within  the  reach 
of  all  and  the  grand  stand  was  well 
filled  each  night. 

*  *  * 

To  reach  the  live  stock  buildings  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  a  wilder- 


ness of  carnival  shows  and  concessions, 
but  these  barns  were  crowded  from 
morning  until  night.  The  showing  of 
drafters  made  by  farmer-breeders  was  a 
most  encouraging  feature  of  the  horse 
department.  It  is  on  the  farms  that 
draft  horses  must  be  bred  and  Kansas 
farmers  are  each  year  improving  the 
type  of  horses  grown  by  using  better 
mares,  and  stallions  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. A.  P.  Loomis  of  Diamond  Springs 
had  the  champion  Percheron  mare,  the 
yearling  Francine,  bred  and  raised  on 
the  fa  in.  Mr.  Loomis  brought  his  mares 
right  from  the  farm  work  with  almost 
no  fitting.  He  also  won  first  on  group 
of  three  mares  bred  and  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor. J.  E.  Albert,  another  farmer- 
breeder  from  Mitchell  County,  made  a 
strong  showing.  He  won  first  on  stal- 
lion and  group  of  four  mares  and  the 
exhibit  was  a  most  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  in  developing 
high  class  drafters  by  staying  with  the 
business.  W.  E.  Dustin  of  Alma  showed 
a  splendid  filly  under  a  year  old  and 
won  the  blue  in  a  strong  ring.  The 
aged  stallion  ring  was  a  strong  one,  sev- 
eral imported  mares  being  shown,  among 
them  being  Isola,  winner  of  the  cham- 
pionship at  Hutchinson  last  year.  D.  F. 
MeAlister's  horse,  Improver,  headed  the 
class.  Mr.  MeAlister  is  a  farmer- 
breeder  from  Shawnee  County.  The  two- 
year-old,  Vandome,  shown  by  Woods 
Bros.  &  Co.,  was-  made  champion  stal- 
lion, any  age.  This  iron  gray  two-year- 
old  is  an  almost  perfect  type  of  drafter. 
Belgians  were  shown  by  the  firm  of 
David  Cooper  &  Son  of  Freeport,  Kansas. 
They  have  a  lot  of  high  class  horses  of 
this  breed.  The  only  class  in  which  they 
failed  to  win  the  blue  was  in  the  aged 
stallions,  which  was  "won  by  Woods  Bros. 
&  Co.  on  the  massive  bay  stallion, 
Adolfe.  He  was  also  made  champion 
stallion. 

A  class  which  should  have  been  bet- 
ter filled  was  that  for  grade  draft  geld- 
ings and  mares.  .  Over  $500  was  offered 
in  this  classification  and  only  four  ex- 
hibitors made  entries.  Farmers  having 
good  grade  drafters  should  have  filled 
these  classes  and  made  them  a  strong 
feature  of  the  draft  horse  show.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  generally  known  that 
the  fair  association  had  made  such  a 
classification.  We  hope  it  will  be  con- 
tinued and  given  plenty  of  publicity 
next  year.  Thomas  Gray  of  Lyndon  was 
the  most  successful  contestant  in  the 
grade  clashes.  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle  of 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  judged" 
the  draft  horses  and  his  decisions  were 
well  taken.  He  is  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  draft  horses  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  same  barn  with  the  ponderous  draft- 
ers were  the  Shetland  ponies.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  barn  was  so  crowded  with 
children  most  of  the  time  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  through.  R.  T. 
Kreipe  of  Topeka  had  some  nice  ponies. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Foster  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Jeffries, 
both  of  Topeka,  also  had  Shetlands.  D. 
J.  Welty  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  had  the  larg- 
est strong  of  ponies.  The  raising  of 
ponies  is  not  a  mere  fad.  Their  edu- 
cational value  to  children  is  sufficient 
reason  for  growing  them.  The  child  that 
can  have  a  pony  to  raise  and  train  will 

learn  many  valuable  lessons. 

*    *  * 

All  beef  breeds  of  cattle  were  repre- 
sented by  strong  herds.    There  were  no 


"tail  end"  exhibits.  Four  Kansas  herds 
and  three  from  other  states  made  the 
Shorthorn  show.  They  were  judged  by 
T.  G.  Patterson  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Dia- 
mond Emblem,  owned  by  T.  J.  Dawe, 
Troy,  Kansas,  a  bull  of  splendid  beef 
type,  was  made  senior  champion,  but 
was  defeated  for  the  grand  champion- 
ship by  Village  Marshall,  the  senior 
yearling  bull  shown  by  Tomson  Brothers 
of  Dover  and  Carbondale.  This  white 
bull  was  shown  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
H.  H.  Holmes  of  Great  Bend  made  his 
usual  good  showing,  but  was  forced  to 
see  his  cow,  Crystal  Maid,  defeated  by 
the  remarkably  smooth  red  cow  shown 
by  Herkelman  of  Iowa.  The  grand 
champion  female  was  the  junior  heifer 
calf,  Barmpton  Flower,  belonging  to 
Rapp  Brothers  of  St.  Edwards,  Neb. 
There  were  no  special  Kansas  classes 
this  year.  The  Kansas  breeders  seem 
fairly  well  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
the  outside  breeders,  so  perhaps  the  fair 
managers  were  justified  in  leaving  -out 
this  classification.  R.  H.  Hazlett  of  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  and  W.  L.  Yost  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  fought  for  premier  hon- 
ors in  the  Herefords.  They  were  fur- 
nished plenty  of  competition  by  Klaus 
Bros.,  Bendena,  Kansas,  Carl  Miller, 
of  Belvue,  Jesse  Engle  &  Sons.  Sheri- 
dan, Missouri,  and  L.  J.  Smith  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  Missouri.  This  was  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's first  experience  in  showing,  but  he 
made  a  most  creditable  exhibition  of  the 
class  of  stock  he  is  breeding  on  his  well 
equipped  ranch  in  Wabaunsee  County. 
Hazlett's  bull,  Bocaldo  6th,  won  the 
grand  championship.  Yost  had  the 
grand  champion  cow.  Kansas  has  some 
of  the  strongest  Galloway  herds  in  the 
country.  H.  &  G.  Croft"  of  Bluff  City 
contended  with  O.  H.  Swigart  &  Sons 
of  Salisbury,  Missouri,  for  the  honors  in 
this  breed.  The  ribbons  were  about 
equally-divided.  Croft  had  grand  cham- 
pion bull,  junior  champion  bull  and 
junior  champion  heifer.  Swigart  had  the 
grand  champion  cow  and  took  first  on 
aged  heid  and  get  of  sire.  Angus  cattle 
have  been  coming  to  the  front  in  recent 
years  and  the  showing  of  this  breed  was 
fully  tip  to  the  standard  of  the  other 
beef  breeds.  L.  R.  Kershaw  of  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma,  had  the  grand  champion 
bull,  and  D.  K.  Robertson  &  Sons  of 
Madison,  Nebraska,  the  grand  champion 
cow. 

Kansas  breeders  have  been  making 
quite  a  record  in  showing  Polled  Dur- 
ham cattle  at  the  various  big  fairs.  As 
was  expected,  True  Sultan,  belonging  to 
Ed  Stegelin,  was  the  grand  champion 
bull  at  the  Topeka  Fair.  Stegelin's 
senior  yearling.  Princess  Sultana,  was 
made  grand  champion  cow.  Achenbach 
Bros.'  cow,  Sultana,  was  the  senior 
champion  cow.  The  splendid  showing 
made  by  breeders  of  these  hornless 
Shorthorns  will  tend  to  bring  them  more 
and  more  into  public  favor. 

Nearly  all  the  beef  herds  on  exhibi- 
tion had  fat  steers.  The  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas  had  nine  head  and 
won  the  championship  on  King  Dale,  a 
Shorthorn  steer  bred  and  fitted  on  the 
college  farm. 

*    *  * 

While  the  total  number  of  dairy  cattle 
was  not  equal  to  the  show  of  last  year, 
this  department  was  better  balanced,  in 
that  all  breeds  were  well  represented 


with  strong  herds.  In  the  Guernseys 
W.  W.  Marsh  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  car- 
ried off  the  championship  in  both  bulls 
and  cows.  The  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  herd 
won  a  number  of  firsts.  Fair  visitors 
at  Topeka  have  never  before  been  able 
to  see  such  a  representative  collection  of 
animals  of  this  breed.  The  Ayrshires 
also  were  well  represented.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Sehoenleber  of  Manhattan  had  a  full 
herd  and  also  William  Calloway  of  Iowa. 
These  two  herds  gave  visitors  a  good 
chance  to  study  this  breed.  The  two 
herds  are  of  rather  different  type.  The 
judge  in  his  awards  followed  the  type 
represented  in  the  Galloway  herd.  This 
herd  has  much  to  commend  it  as  a  dairy 
breed.  They  are  hardy  and  will  do  well 
under  adverse  conditions. 

The  three  butter  fat  contests  closed 
Thursday  night.  The  Genoa  Indian 
School  won  both  in  the  aged  cow  and 
the  three-year-old  classes  for  Holsteins. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  prizes  they 
won  the  silver  cup  offered  by  The  Kan- 
sas Farmer  Company  for  the  cow  or 
heifer,  any  age  or  breeding,  making  the 
best  showing  in  this  test.  This  cup 
must  be  won  three  times  in  succession 
before  becoming  the  permanent  property 
of  the  winner.  A  full  account  of  this 
contest  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue. 

#  *  * 

The  sensation  of  the  hog  show  was 
the  1,040-pound  boar,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob.  His  owner,  Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of 
Howard,  Kansas,  purchased  him  from 
H.  B.  Walter  of  Effingham,  Kansas,  last 
fall.  This  eighteen-months-old  boar  is 
an  example  of  the  wonderful  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  combining  size 
with  quality  and  early  maturity  in  the 
Poland  China  breed.  Mr.  Waiter,  the 
breeder  of  this  animal,  and  his  fitter, 
Mr.  Caldwell,  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
results  of  their  skill.  The  present  plans 
are  to  take  this  boar  to  the  National 
Swine  Show  at  Omaha  the  first  week 
in  October.  While  this  boar  was  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Poland  China 
show,  all  the  herds  on  exhibition  were 
of  high  quality  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Erhart  &  Son  of  Ness  City  won 
most  of  the  futurity  events.  Walter 
won  get  of  sire,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  be- 
ing included  in  the  group  shown.  The 
Deming  Ranch  herd  in  charge  of  H.  O. 
Sheldon,  attracted  much  attention.  Oli- 
vier's  aged  herd  bred  by  exhibitor  was 
an  excellent  demonstration  of  Poland 
China  progress.  There  were  183  Polands 
shown.  Duroc  Jerseys  to  the  number 
of  146  were  shown,  eight  herds  being 
represented.  The  hog  show  all  through 
was  characterized  by  the  high  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  Lack  of  space  prevents 
further  comment. 

*  #  » 

All  who  visited  the  Art  Hall,  which 
is  one  of  the  substantial  permanent 
buildings  on  the  Topeka  Fair  grounds, 
will  testify  to  the  attractiveness  and 
the  interesting  features  therein  con- 
tained. Here  the  culinary  art  and  tex- 
tile fabric  exhibits  were  housed,  also  the 
Sunday  School  exhibit,  that  of  Wash- 
burn College,  Kansas  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  Kansas  Boys'  In- 
dustrial School,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  etc.  The  story  of 
these  departments  will  be  found  on  the 
editorial  page  in  this  issue.  Live  stock 
are  given  ou  other  pages  of  this  issue. 
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Get  the  Grain  in  Right 


HIGHEST 
AWARD 

PANflMfl-rAGIfIG 


Empire  Jr, 
Hoosier, 
and 

Kentucky 
Grain  Drills 

13EGIN  this  season  to  put  in  your  grain  with 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill. 

It's  the  best  and  safest  way  to  plant. 

No  matter  whether  the  ground  is  hard  or  soft, 
gravel  or  clay,  smooth  or  rough,  level  or  hilly,  there  is 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  will 

plant  your  seed  as  it  should  be  planted. 

The  value  of  drilling  in  the  seed  shows  at  market  time. 
The  grain  grades  higher  and  brings  a  better  price.  There  is  mora 
of  it,  and  that  again  gives  you  more  money.  An  Empire  Jr., 
Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  net  profits. 

For  any  soil  and  for  any  seed,  from  alfalfa  and  grass  seed 
lip  to  the  size  of  beans,  sown  with  or  without  fertilizer,  buy  and 
Use  an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill.  Do  that,  and  you 
Can't  go  wrong. 

Sold  by  I  H  C  local  dealers  everywhere,  who  will  give  you  any 
information  3'ou  need  to  buy  the  best  drill  for  your  work,  or, 
write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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WAIT t 

\  iDori*  Bum  That 


STRAW!  m 


It's  ready ! 
A  postal  gets  it ! 
Proof  positive  that  every 
ounce  of  your  straw  is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton — when 
spread.   Read  how  farmers  increase  crops— renew  hersvi'.y  cropped 
soil— prevent  "soil  blowing"  and  "winter  kill"— with  the  Simplex. 


Say!  It's  the  most  convincing 
stuff  you  ever  read! 

Write  me  at  once!  Get  this 
straight  from  farmers  who  are 
making  $150.00  to  $500.00  cold 
cash  profit — besides  paying  for 
the  Simplex.   Every  season,  too! 


Money  they  never  made  before ! 

Everything  free  as  the  air 
you  breathe!      Letters  and 
facts  and  figures— and  my 
big   Straw  Spreader  Cata- 
log. I'll  even  send  you  a 


brand  new 


MANS0H  CAMPBELL.  Pill. 


MT"  Free  For  30  Days'  Trial  1BIJ 

-without  a  penny  in  adva 


Never 


I 
I 

|  Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

I 
I 

i 
I 
1 

I 

521  Traders 


r. 

Li 


Yes  Sir!   Absolutely  Free— on  your  own  farm— at  my  risk- 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  my  life. 
Why,  man— I've  proof  here  that  would  convince  an  Egyptian  Mummy!    It's  asteunding! 
Don't  worry  about  paying.   I'm  not  asking  you  for  money.    Your  credit  is  good  with  me!  Yoa  can 

365  Days  to  Pay! 

Straw  as  a  fertilizer— con- 
Berver  of  moisture — preventive 
of  "soiljjlowing"  is  worth  $2.60 
to  $3.80  a  ton.  No  excuse  now 
for  not  spreading. 

Just  think!  20  feet  at  a  time. 
20  acres  a  day!  Why  in3  work- 
ing days  the  Simplex  wipes  the 


state  clean— pays  for  itself, 
Fits  high  or  low. wood  or  iron 
wheel  wapon.    Has  double- 
drive  and  double-width  car- 
rier!   Lasts  a  lifetime! 

Thousands  in  use!  Man, 
you  simply  can't  do  with- 
out it.    Simply  cin'll 


I 

I 
I 
1 
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Writ©  for  Big  Private  Offer 


Two  firBt  men  id  township  who  writt%  fet  It.  Some- 
thins  umiBual,  (in  addition  to  libei  ill  30  day  free  trial 
and  I-o-n-f  time  credit.) 

Can't  tell  it  here— only  in  a  letter.  Makes  paying*    s:  - 
SO  eaay  you  literally  K«t  b  Lr.irjil   new  Simplex  for 
nothing.    But  hurry!    '"Firet  two  men' "  goes— and — 
no  favoritism.  'J,'  -Jsjr-"1 

Write  that  postal)    Get  the  birr  book— the  won-  '*rf? '/"^iC^S 
derful  testimony— the  special  private  offer— NOW  1 
MANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,     ')'(  -        MUfM  £ 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  ToSS£)-„  T 


Higher  Prices  for  Furs 

We  pay  higher  prices  because  we  get  higher 
prices.  Fur  manufacturers  know  that  the  prices 
we  give  trappers,  hunters  and  farmers  for  their  pelts 
attract  the  best  fur  offered  in  the  country.  When  they 
YrQQt  especially  fine  furs  they  come  to  ub,  and  aro  frilling  to 
pay  extra.  We  are  at  centers  of  manufacture  anil  have  long 
established  outlets.  Boeend  youi  furs  to  us.  Get  our  price  lists 
early.  You  are  sure  of  the  prices  printed.  No  deductions  for 
commissions,  transportation,  or  any  thiugelse.  Liberal  grading.  Prompt  returns^ 
BECKER  BROS.  &  CO.,  Originators  of  Classified  Price  List 

Dept.     B9t4l8  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
 pert;     09.  129  W.  ZBlh  St.,  New  York 
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erseverance 

IN  our  August  12  issue  we.  printed  an 
interesting  letter  received  from  The- 
resa O'Mara.  Anderson  County,  tell- 
ing of  her  search  for  a  cow  with  which  to 
enter  the  Dairy  Club.  Since  that  time  we 
have  received  two  more  letters  from  her, 
and  as  they  show  so  plainly  the  effort 
made  to  get  a  good  cow,  and  the  incon- 
venience experienced,  we  are  herewith 
giving  both  these  letters: 

"I  received  your  letter  inquiring 
whether  I  had  purchased  a  cow  tor  the 
club  work.  The  cow  I  had  in  view  was 
examined  by  a  veterinarian  and  found 
to  be  all  right.  I  took  her  home  only 
to  find  that  I  was  unable  to  milk  her. 
I  have  milked  eight  cows,  but  this  one 
was  such  a  hard  milker  that  it  took  two 
of  us  and  then  she  only  gave  thirteen 
pounds.  Her  owner  had  informed  me  she 
gave  three  and  one-half  gallons.  She 
was  not  only  hard  to  milk,  but  she 
kicked  and  we  had  to  tie  her  feet  in 
order  to  milk  her. 

"After  keeping  her  a  while  I  com- 
plained to  the  man  from  whom  I  bought 
her  and  wanted  him  to  take  her  back. 
He  refused  to  take  her  back  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  After  a  week  had  passed 

cow 
time 
him 
that 
than 
cow 


Wo 


airy 

For  H 


Club 


he  made  me  this  offer — return  th. 
and  pay  fifty  cents  a  day,  from  the 
I  bought  her  until  the  day  I  told 
I  was  unable  to  milk  her."  I  felt 
his  terms  were  unjust,  but  rather 
have  any  trouble  I  returned  the 
and  gave  him  $4.50. 

"After  all  this  experience  I  decided  to 
give  it  up,  knowing  it  would  be  too  late 
to  look  for  another  cow,  but  when  I 
read  in  the  last  Kansas  Farmer  that 
members  could  start  with  a  dry  row.  I 
'phoned  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Robison  and  he  told 
me  the  cow  I  wanted  when  there  would 
freshen  within  a  very  short  time.  He 
will  ship  her  today.  This  cow  he  priced 
at  $150,  but  when  he  learned  what  I 
wanted  her  for  and  the  amount  the  bank 
would  allow,  he  told  me  I  might  have 
her  for  $135.  I  will  see  our  banker 
about  this  today. 

"Would  like  to  have  scales  for  this 
work  and  will  remit  for  same  as  soon  as 
I  hear  from  you." 

This  is  the  letter  received  five  days 
later : 


"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  secured  the  Holstein  cow  from 
Mr.  Robison.  I  brought  her  home  Au- 
gust 31.  I  do  not  know  when  she  is  due 
to  calve  but  it  will  probably  be  two 
weeks.  However,  I  started  my  feed  rec- 
ord on  the  morning  of  September  1. 

"I  will  make  out  the  agreement  blank 
at  once,  and  will  send  the  'Notice  of 
Starting  Record'  blank  as  soon  as  the 
cow  freshens. 

"I  have  secured  the  sample  bottles  and 
the  tablets. 

"I  have  all  the  Kansas  Farmers  ex- 
cept the  May  13  issue.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me  a  copy  of  this?" 

Disappointed  In  His  Cow 

We  were  very  sorry  to  receive  the  two 
following  letters  from  Paul  Studdard, 
Lea  ven  worth  County  : 

"When  I  started  my  record  July  1,  I 
expected  my  cow  to  be  fresh  in  Febru- 
ary, but  she  just  came  in  heat  again. 
Would  it  be  advisable  for  me  to  stav  in 
the  contest  ?" 

A  few  clays  later  this  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  him: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  another  cow  before  Septem- 
ber 1. 

"I  intend  to  keep  records  till  my  cow 
is  paid  for  anyway.  Shall  I  make  re- 
ports to  you,  as  I  intend  to  make  them 
to  the  bank? 

"I  wish  the  contest  success." 


We  have  written  Paul  urging  him  to 
consider  himself  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Dairy  Club  still,  since  he  is  will- 
ing to  keep  sending  his  reports  to  us. 
Fven  though  he  does  not  finish  the  year's 
work  at  the  head  of  the  list,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  much  good  out  of  the  club 
work  and  we  know  the  other  members 
of  the  Dairy  Club  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  in  these  columns.  He  has 
been  much  interested  from  the  start  and 
has  clone  his  work  well. 


Xow  that  the  weather  is  cooler,  your 
cow  should  be  more  comfortable,  should 
have  a  better  appetite  and  should  give 
more  milk  than  she  did  during  the  ex- 
treme heat. 


Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 

Name  of  Contestant  ^-^d         (j^Zu^a^Z^z^  .  Name  of  Cow  /cj^c-^^S^ 

?ostofV\ceJ^e^=t££4^Z^  R.  F.  D._3  . 

For  Month  Ending    <j^H^i^.x?  O  191j£? 

Feed  Record 


3.  S  0 


Total  gram  for  month,  lbs.  3<?X  Value  %£iQb 
Total  roughage  for  mo.,  lbs.  110  Value  %Z.ihi 

Pasture,  No.  of  days   Value  $  ."* 


Total  value  of  feed  ■ 


Charge  all  purchased  feeds  at  actual  cost.  For  farm-grown  feeds,  use  prices  given 
on  sheet  showing  uniform  feed  price  schedule.  If  feeds  not  shown  are  used,  write  in 
blank  spaces  at  head  of  columns.    Weigh  all  grains.     Estimate  roughage. 


THIS  is  the  form  in  which  we  would  like  to  have  your  monthly  feed 
record  come  to  us.  By  listing  the  different  feeds  and  the  prices 
paid  for  each,  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  verify  the  values.  We 
hope  you  will  save  this  page  and  refer  to  it  when  you  "make  our  copy  of 
your  feed  record. 


September  ^U,  l!)iti 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Importance    of   Fall  Plowing 


REPORTS  coming  in  indicate  that 
the  amount  of  fall  plowing  done 
this  year  is  only  about  one-fifth 
of  what  it  was  last  year  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
crops  for  this  year  will  not  be  as  great 
as  they  were  last.  We  can  take  this  to 
mean  that  prices  of  farm  products  will 
maintain  a  high  level  until  the  next  crop 
is  marketed.  We  can  also  deduce  from 
these  statements  that  good  prices  can 
be  expected  for  the  next  crop  because  of 
the  small  surplus.  Even  though  a 
bumper  crop  should  be  harvested  next 
year,  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  be 
materially  lowered. 

The  dry  weather  that  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time  has  kept  many 
from  fall  plowing.  Now  that  general 
rain3  have  softened  the  soil,  this  work 
can  begin,  and  we  believe  it  should  be 
rushed  and  all  the  fall  plowing  possible 
should  be  done  before  the  weather  gets 
too  cold." 

Putting  off  plowing  that  can  be  done 
this  fall  until  the  spring  may  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  crop  production  of  next 
year.  No  one  can  prophecy  what  kind 
of  weather  we  will  have.  It  may  be  a 
wet  or  it  may  be  a  dry  spring.  If  the 
season  happens  to  be  wet  as  it  was  last 
year,  the  chances  are  very  much  against 
getting  all  of  the  plowing  properly  done 
in  the  spring.  There  certainly  will  not 
be  proper  time  to  compact  the  ground 
into  the  proper  seed  bed  for  spring 
crops. 

On  account  of  the  wet  and  lateness  of 
last  spring,  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
farm  land  did  not  turn  the  owners  one 
cent  in  revenue  because  of  their  inability 
to  plow  them.  These  patches  of  land 
are  growing  a  bountiful  crop  of  weeds. 
There  will  be  disappointment  in  the 
crops  grown  on  these  fields  next  year 
unless  the  weeds  are  prevented  from 
getting  the  start  of  the  crop. 

The  fall  rains  that  have  recently  fallen 
have  put  the  ground  in  ideal  condition 
for  plowing,  much  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  not  too  much  moisture  in 
the  ground  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
aerating  while  plowing.  Those  who  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  get  into  the  field 
as  soon  as  possible  and  plow  the  ground 
while  it  is  in  the  present  condition,  will 
greatly  profit  in  crop  grown  next  season. 

Those  who  fall  plowed  last  year  when 
the  ground  was  in  the  wet  condition, 
complained  that  their  crops  this  year 
were  lighter  than  they  should  be. 

This  can  largely  be  accounted  for  by 
the  excessive  moisture  in  the  ground 
last  fall,  winter  and  spring.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  Nature  could  not 
make  the  proper  plant  food  when  it  was 
needed  on  account  of  the  superabundance 
of  moisture.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  much  of  the  nitric  acid  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  plant  food  was 
washed  away  and  formed  into  other 
compounds,  making  it  unavailable  for 
the  plants. 

Farmers  who  plow  this  fall  will  not 
have  this  condition  to  meet.  If  they 
plow  deep,  bury  all  trash,  stubble  and 
weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  they 
will  be  doing  themselves  the  greatest 
possible  good  that  can  be  done.  Fall 
plowing  is  a  profitable  practice  all  over 
Eastern  Kansas  and  we  believe  more  of 
it  should  be  done  rather  than  less. 


Hessian  Fly  Not  Killed 

W  ithin  the  last  few  days  many  in- 
quiries have  come  to  the  Department  of 
Entomology  asking  whether  the  dry,  hot 
weather  of  the  summer  has  killed  the 
Hessian  fly  that  was  left  in  the  flaxseed 
stage  in  the  stubble  at  harvest  time. 
Many  of  the  growers  believe  they  have 
perished.  Again,  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons believe  that  because  there  is  so 
little  volunteer  wheat  in  most  parts  of 

i  the  state  this  year,  there  will  be  no  Hes- 
sian fly  to  injure  the  coming  crop  of 
wheat.  The  department  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  situation  and  can 

!  s*?*e  Positively  that  most  of  the  fly  is 
Still  alive.  The  dry,  hot  weather  which 
has  prevonted  volunteer  wheat  from  com- 
•ng  up  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state, 

1  "as  also  prevented  the  emergence  of  a 
summer  brood  of  Hessian  fly.  However, 


the  majority  of  the  flaxseeds  in  the 
stubble  are  still  alive  and,  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  that  have  had  rain, 
they  are  transforming  to  and  emerging 
as  flies.  The  flies  will  continue  to 
emerge  up  to  the  first  week  in  October 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
to  the  middle  of  October  in  the  southern 
part.  The  females  will  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  early  sown  wheat  or  any-  volun- 


teer that  may  come  up.  In  the  districts 
of  the  state  that  are  still  dry.  very  few 
of  the  flies  have  emerged.  Should  it 
continue  to  remain  dry,  they  may  not 
emerge  this  year  but  probably  will  re- 
main alive  in  the  flaxseed  stage  to 
emerge  next  spring  during  the  first 
weeks  in  April,  and  thus  late  sown  wheat 
that  has  escaped  the  (ly  in  the  fall  may 
become  infested  in  the  spring. 

The  fact  that  there  is  so  little  volun- 
teer wheat  this  year  should  help  very 
much  in  the  control  of  the  fly  because 
the  destruction  of  all  volunteer  wheat  is 
one  of  the  essential  things  in  preventing 
Hessian  (ly  injury.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  plow  the  stubble  under  early  in  the 
season,  covering  it  with  at  least  three 
inches  of  soil,  the  fly  would  have  been 
unable  to  emerge.  The  methods  of  con- 
trol to  practice  now  are  to  keep  all  vol- 


unteer wheat  destroyed  and  to  delay  the 
sowing  just  as  long  as  one  can  without 
taking  too  much  risk  of  sowing  too  late 
for  good  yields.  The  fly-free  date  varies 
from  September  30  in  the  north  part  of 
the  state  to  October  12  in  the  south  part. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  better 
the  seed  bed  is  prepared,  the  safer  it  is 
to  wait  until  the  fly-free  date.  Again, 
it  should  be  understood  that  wheat  sown 
on  ground  plowed  in  September  cannot 
be  expected  to  yield  as  well  as  the  wheat 
sown  on  ground  that  was  plowed  in  July 
and  early  August  and  a  good  seed  bed 
prepared.  Many  that  sow  late  on  poorly 
prepared  seed  beds  are  apt  to  blame  a 
decrease  in  yield  to  the  late  sowing  and 
not  take  into  consideration  the  poor 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  —  Geo.  A. 
DEAN,  Entomologist,  Kansas  Experiment 
Station. 


Hudson  Now  Holds  World's 
Greatest  Hill-Climbing  Record 

Makes  Fastest  Time  Up  Pike's  Peak 

No  hill-climb  or  mountain  test  in  the  world  equals  that 
imposed  on  motor  cars  that  race  to  the  summit  of  Pike's 
Peak.  A  Hudson  Super-Six  Special  made  the  best  time  of 
more  than  20  contestants  to  the  top  of  America's  most 
famous  mountain,  over  the  longest,  steepest,  highest 
travelable  road  in  the  world. 


The  start,  at  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
above  the  sea,  is  higher  by  far  than  is  the 
altitude  of  the  finishing  line  in  most  hill- 
climbs. 

The  finishing  point  of  Pike's  Peak  is 
almost  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
above  sea  level.  In  the  twelve  and  a 
fraction  miles  of  the  course  there  are  60 
turns,  and  the  rise  is  almost  one  mile 
high.  There  is  no  place  where  the  car  is 
not  climbing. 

The  high  altitude  affects  the  power 
efficiency  of  the  motor  and  water  boils  at 
such  low  temperature  that  motors  cannot 
be  cooled  as  they  are  in  lower  levels. 

■MimiiunHiiniiiuiiitiiiiiiiiifiii  iidimnit  tiiiiiiinriHniii  iiniiniiiiiiiiiiini  ntimtii  nitiiiimi  it  titi  ti  m  ■  in  imimi  tut  una 

Hudson  Fastest  Time 

wiiiiirriiifiinMfrnunniniiiiiiuiuunniiKiiitnHiiiiuiiiiitNiiiiiiianiiiiiimtiHHiiiiiitiiiiuiiiitiitiuiijutiiiittniiitittta 

The  Hudson  climbed  up  this  winding 
steep  road  to  the  "Top  of  the  World"  in 
18  minutes,  24  seconds.  Its  time  was 
2}^  minutes  faster  than  the  next  fastest 
car. 

This  feat  now  gives  to  Hudson  prac- 
tically every  worth-while  record.  In 
speed — when  102.3  miles  an  hour  was 
attained  at  Daytona;  in  endurance — • 
when  1819  miles  were  covered  in  24 
hours,  with  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  we 
established  marks  not  likely  soon  to  be 
equalled. 


Now  we  have  added  to  these  the  great- 
est of  all  hill-climbing  feats.  In  it  we  have 
shown  the  endurance  of  the  Super-Six. 

uiitriiiii]i[iiiEiiii[iiiiiiiitir[iMiTiiiiiritiiiiiitTriii[tiriiriiiiiiiiiiiTtitii!TtiTiiriiiiiiTiiiii[iiiiiiiiiitixiJtiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiii[i[ii:uii 

Others  Failed 

■*IIIIIfilirilllllllfIIIIII[IItlllllllllIlIlli[Ill]lllll[ll!!l!lll({<ftIMMII[[JIII  !lll!l![[IlMI[[llll[|[Uil<IMIIIII[IttlllllillflllTIllltttlll(U 

Motors  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
racing  cars  in  the  world  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  that  climb  and 
so  did  not  get  to  the  summit. 

It  is  constant  hard  pulling  all  the  way 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance must  be  made  in  second  speed, 
even  with  specially  geared  cars. 

In  addition  to  mere  climbing,  as  is  re- 
quired in  all  hill-climbs,  here  is  added 
the  difficulties  of  carburetionand  cooling. 

The  altitude  that  affects  one's  breath- 
ing so  much  that  even  the  strongest  man 
can  stand  only  the  least  amount  of  phys- 
ical exertion,  has  a  similar  effect  in 
reducing  the  power  of  the  motor. 

We  made  that  record  in  a  contest  in 
which  were  entered,  as  described  by  a 
Denver  newspaper,  "Fours — Sixes — 
Eights — Twelves  and  Super-Sixes." 

And,  as  in  all  tests  in  which  they  have 
been  entered,  the  best  performance  was 
shown  by  the  Super-Six. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .$1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger .  1775 


Touring  Sedan  .  .  .  $2000 
Limousine  .....  2750 

(All  Price*  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  .....  $2750 
Town  Car  Landaulet  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet  .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


September  23,  19 1C 


Lnst  year  we  remodeled  our  home 
and  installed  a  Caloric  Pipeless 
Furnace.  Our  house  is  large  and 
in  the  coldest  weather  we  enjoy 
comfort.  We  were  able  to  use 
our  bathroom  with  comfort  in 
coldest  weather.  We  did  not  have 
a  single  frozen  pipe.  We  used  less 
fuel  than  we  would  with  any  other 
make.  In  remodeling  a  house  there 
is  no  better  furnace. — E.  L.  Sindel, 
Delta,  Ohio. 


■,'-iT..'.jV.','» 
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This  is  One  of  Thousands 


of  letters  from  satisfied  users  of  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace 
from  all  over  the  country.  City  convenience  and  comfort 
are  yours  with  very  little  expense.  You  do  not  have  to  cut 
your  house  up  for  pipes  because  the  Caloric  heats  thoroughly 
with  just  one  register.  The  

MM  TRADE    £tt   H  B^S  I  ■trade' 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

burns  coal,  coke  and  wood  and  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of 
your  fuel.  In  a  short  time  it  pays  for  itself.  There  are  no 
pipes  to  waste  heat  or  cause  a  fire  and  the  air  in  the  house  is 
kept  in  constant  circulation  which  is  an  aid  to  your  health. 
The triplecasing  on  the  Caloric  prevents  the  cellar  from 
^  becoming  heated,  thus  saving  produce  and 
canned  goods. 

Installed  In  One  Day 

In  Any  House  New  or  Old 

Because  there  is  only  one  hole  neces- 
sary to  be  cut,  this  furnace  can  be  in- 
stalled in  quick  time,  without  dirt 
trouble  or  inconvenience.    It  is 
guaranteed  against  defective  ma- 
terial or  workmanship.     If  it 
does  not  prove  satisfactory  let  us 
know  and  we  shall  make  it 
right.  The  firepot  is  guaranteed" 
for  five  years. 

Ask  Tour  Deaier  or  Write  for  FREE  Book 
If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace, 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  immediately  send  you 
our  free  book.  Don't  delay.  Write  now. 

The  Moaitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 
9914  Gest  St.   Cincinnati,  Ohio 


W£X'S  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  at 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT 


"Reo*'  Metat 
Cluster  Shingles 

Edwards  TcgEhtcote 
"Reo"  ftletci  ShingDes 

costless;  outlast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire  .rust,  lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.     Ask  for  Book  No.  »363 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
8313-9363  Pike  St.,      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CONCRETE  SUPS 

DICK  HOPPER 
MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 


Beat  the  EGG  TRUST  at  its  own  game. 
Store  your  EGGS  for  the  winter,  NOW,  with 

LIQUID  GLASS 

The  best  egg  preserved.     Approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

ONE  GALLON  CANS  $1.25 

With  complete  directions.     One  gallon  will 
preserve  1,800  eggs. 
CHRISTY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
BONNER  SPRINGS      -  KANSAS 

T.  E.  Durbin  of  King  City,  Mo.,  writes 
that  his  Poland  China  herd  is  doing  fine. 
Mr.  Durbin  is  one  of  the  constructive  Poland 
China  breeders  and  has  built  up  a  herd  that 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  breeders 
throughout  the  corn  belt.  The  blood  lines 
of  his  herd  are  the  best  of  the  breed  and 
at  this  time  he  has  one  of  the  best  lots  of 
young  stock  In  the  history  of  the  herd.  A 
lot  of  them  were  sired  by  the  great  boar. 
Trusty  King.  Other's  by  sons  of  Long  Big 
Bone,  grand  champion  at  Iowa  State  Fair, 
1916.  They  are  out  of  such  dams  as  Won- 
der Jumbo  3d,  the  dam  of  Trusty  King, 
King's  Queen  and  Queen  of  All,  sisters  of 
Trusty  King,  Big  Wonder  Maid  D.  There 
are  also  spring  litters  out  of  dams  by  Big 
Bob,  Big  Orange,  Ott's  Big  Orange  and 
Long  King's  Best  and  other  great  boars. 
Some  of  the  litters  in  this  herd  averaged 
170  pounds  at  140  days  of  age.  Mr.  Durblri 
has  claimed  October  27  as  the  date  of  his 
annual  fall  sale  and  will  catalog  fifty-four 
head  of  tops  for  the  sale. 


RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 


+ 


The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  #3  to  #5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders' in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Kerosene,  Gasc 
line.  Distillate,  Gas  and 
other  cheap  fuels.    Built  | 
„  to  last  and  do  hard  work. 
Many  sizes;  Up-to-date  de- 
sign. Good  Materials.   Built  by  painstaking 
workmen.   Sizes  IX  to  22  H-P.   Pull  H  to  X 
over  rated  home-power.  3  Months  Trial.  I 
Sold  direct.   10  Year  Guarantee.      Engine  Book  Free. 

THE  OTTAWA   MARUFACTURINC.  CO.. 
560  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS* 


3-  47" 

4-  61  ^ 
6-88  « 
8-114'J 


TOPEK  A.  FAIR  AWARDS 


HORSE  AWARDS. 

PERCHEKONS. 
Judge,  W.  L.  Carl>le.  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College. 
Stillwater.  Okla. 
Stallions.  Four  Years  and  Over — 1,  D.  F.  McAllis- 
ter, Topoka.  Kan..  Improver:  2.  Woods  Bros  &  Co, 
Lincoln,  Neb..  Matrheur;  3,  VV  orals  Bros  A  Co. 
Morzail;  4,  Woods  Bros.  &  Co..  Look;  5.  Lyon  County 
Percheron  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Emporia, 
Kan.,  Isoia. 

Stallion.  Three  Years  and  Under  Four— 1.  Woods 
Bros.  &  Co..  Anatole  Francis;  2.  William  Branson  & 
Sons,  Overbrook.  Kan..  Ilector;  3.  Woods  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Melitar;  4,  A.  P.  Loomis.  Diamond  Springs, 
Kan.,  Imperial. 

Stallion.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three—  1.  Woods 
Bros.  &  Co..  Vandome;  2,  P.  G.  McCulley  A  Son, 
Princeton,  Mo..  Hubert;  3.  Woods  Bros  A  Co.. 
Ictorn;  4.   Woods  Bros.  &  Co..  Haynes. 

Stallion.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1.  Woods 
Bros.  &  Co..  Freedom;  2,  J.  R.  Albert.  Glen  Elder, 
Kan.,  Creole;  3,  Bruce  Saunders,  Holton,  Kan., 
Instance. 

Stallion,  Under  One  Year— 1,  W.  E.  Dustin.  To- 
peka. Kan..  Claymort;  2,  P.  G.  McCulley  &  Son, 
Woodrow;  3,  Lyon  County  Percheron  Association, 
Isola  2d. 

Mares.  Four  Y'ears  or  Over — 1,  A.  P.  Loomis.  .Iu- 
gale;  2,  J.  It.  Albert,  Helene;  3,  J.  R.  Albert,  Gay- 
chette;  4,  A.  P.   Loomis.  Dove. 

Mare,  Three  Years  and  Under  Four' — 1.  J.  R. 
Albert,  Rosella. 

Mare.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1.  J.  R.  Al- 
bert, Stella  May;  2,  A.  P.  Loomis,  Dovine;  3,  P. 
G.  McCulley  &  Son.  Favorite. 

Mare.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  A.  P.  Loomis, 
Francine;  2.  W.  E.  Dustin.  Lula;  3.  \V.  E.  Dustin, 
Alma;  4,  Lyon  County  Percheron  Association,  Iso- 
lette. 

Mare,  Under  One  Year — 1,  W.  E.  Dustin.  Kansas 
Bell;  2,  A.  P.  Loomis.  Aileene;  3,  J.  K.  Albert. 
Evelena;  4.  Lyon  County  Percheron  Association, 
Americanette;  5,   Bruce  Saunders,  Mirginia. 

Champion    Stallion — Woods   Bros..  Vandome. 

Champion  Mare — A.   P.  Loomis.  Francine. 

Four  Animals,  Any  Age,  Either  Sex — 1,  J.  R.  Al- 
bert; 2,  W.  E.  Dustin;  3.  Lyon  County  Percheron 
Association. 

Two  Animals.  Any  Age,  Either  Sex — 1,  A.  P. 
Loomis:  2,  J.  R.  Albert.;  3,  P.  G.  McCulley  &  Son. 

Stallion  and  Four  Mares.  Any  Ago— 1.  J.  R.  Al- 
bert; 2.  A.  P.  Loomis;  3,  Lyon  County  Percheron 
Association. 

Five  Stallions.  Any  Age — 1.  Woods  Bros..  Lumes, 
Matchuer.  Marzail.  Look,  and  Anatole  Francis;  2. 
Woods  Bros.,  Vandome,  Militar,  Haynes,  Freedom 
and  Ictorn. 

Kansas-Owned  Stallion.  Four  Years  and  Over — 1, 
D.  F.  McAllister,  Improver:  2.  Lvon  County  Perche- 
ron Association,  Isola;  3,  J.  11.  Albert.  Bismuth;  4, 
C.  R.  Soward,  Baldwin,  Kan.,  Dorman. 

Kansas-Owned  Stallion,  Three  Years  and  Under 
Four — 1,  Wjlliam  Branson  &  Sons,  Hector;  2,  A.  P. 
Loomis,  Imperial. 

PERCHERON  SPECIALS 
Offered    by    the   Percheron    Society    of    America  on 
horses  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor. 

Stallion,  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  Lyon  County 
Percheron   Association.  Major. 

Stallion  Under  Three  Years— 1.  P.  G.  McCulley  & 
Son,  Hubert.;  2,  J.  R.  Albert,  Creole;  3,  Lyon 
County  Percheron  Association,  Hylo  King. 

Champion  Stallion — P.  G.  McCulley  &  Son,  Hu- 
bert; reserve  champion,  J.   R.   Albert,  Creole. 

Mare.  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  J.  R.  Albert.  To- 
mantha; 2,  J.  R.  Albert,  Rosella;  3,  Lyon  County 
Percheron  Association,  America. 

Maxe.  Under  Three  Years — 1,  A.  P.  Loomis.  Fran- 
cine; 2,  J.  R.  Albert,  Rosella;  3,  A.  r.  Loomis. 
Dovine. 

Champion  Mare — 1.  A.  P.  Loomis.  Francine;  re- 
serve, J.  R.  Albert.  Tomantha. 

Get  of  Stallion.  Four  Colts.  Either  Sex— 1.  J.  R. 
Albert:  2.  W.  E.  Dustin;  3,  Lyon  County  Percheron 

Produce  of  Mare.  Two  Colts.  Either  Sex — 1,  A.  P. 
Loomis;  2.  J.  R.  Albert;  3,  P.  G.  McCulley  &  Son. 

Champion  Stud.  Stallion  and  Four  Mares — Mares 
Only  Bred  by  Exhibitor— 1.  J.  R  Albert. 

Five  Stallions.  Owned  hy  Exhibitor- — 1,  Woods 
Bros.,  Lumps.  Matrheur.  Merzail.  Lock  and  Anatole 
Francis;  2,  Vandome,  Militar,  Haynes,  Freedom  and 
let  one. 

Best  Three  Mares.  Owned  by  Exhibitor — 1,  A.  P. 
Loomis.  Jugale.  Frincine  and  Aileene;  2,  J.  R.  Al- 
bert. Helene,   Gaychette  and  Tomantha. 

Champion  Stallion.  Open  Class  —  Woods  Bros., 
Vandome;   reserve.    Woods  Bros..  Freedom. 

Champion  Mare.  Open  Class — A.  P.  Loomis,  Fran- 
cine; reservo,  A.  P.  Loomis.  Jugale. 

BELGIANS. 
Judge.  W.  L.  Carlyle.  Stillwater.  Okla. 

Stallion,  Four  Years  and  Over — I.  Woods  Bros.  A 
Co.,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  Adolphe:  2.  David  Cooper  A 
Son,  Freeport.  Kan.,  Neronde  Maichlove:  3.  Cooper 
A  Son.  Borgas;  4,  Cooper  A  Son,  Mayenor  de 
Scammon. 

Stallion.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1.  Woods 
Bros. :  2  and  3,  Cooper  &  Son.  Cleo  and  Spoir  Jr. 

Stallion,  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  David 
Cooper  A  Son;  2,  Woods  Bros.,  Cam  aval;  3,  Cooper 
A  Son,  Cretaine. 

Stallion.  Under  One  Year — 1  and  2.  Cooper  A  Son. 

Mare,  Four  Years  and  Over — 1,  2,  3  and  4,  Cooper 
A  Son. 

Mare,  Three  Years  and  Under  Four — 1  and  2, 
Cooper  &  Son. 

Mare,  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1.  Cooper  *  Son. 

Mare,  Under  One  Year — I  and  2,  Cooper  &  Son. 

Champion  Stallion — Woods  Bros..  Adolphe. 

Champion  Mare — Cooper  A  Son.  Silvy. 

Get  of  Sire,  Four  Animals — 1  and  2.  Cooper  A  Son. 

Produce  of  Mare,  Two  Animals — 1.  2  and  3, 
Cooper  A  Son. 

Stallion  and  Four  Mares,  Any  Age — 1  and  2. 
Cooper  A  Son. 

Five  Stallions,  Any  Age— 1  and  2.  Cooper  A  Son. 

Kansas-Owned   StalUon.   Four  Years  and  Over — 1, 

2,  3.  and  4— Cooper  &  Sons. 

FRENCH  DRAFT. 
Judge.  W.  L.  Carlyle.  Stillwater.  Okla. 
Stallion.    Four  Years  and   Over — 1,   Woods  Bros., 
Lincoln,  Neb..  Persey. 

Stallion.  Three  Years  and  Under  Four — 1.  Woods 
Bros..  Cadillac.  _ 

Stallion.   Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1.  Woods 
Bros.,  Illino. 

Mare,  Four  Years  and  Over — 1,  McCulley  &  Son, 
Fanny. 

Mare.  One  Year  and  Under  Two— 1,  McCulley  A 
Son,  Opal. 

Champion  Stallion — Woods  Bros..  Persey. 

Champion  Mare— McCulley  &  Son.  Fanny. 
PURE  BRED  DRAFT  TEAMS. 

Stallions  or  Mares.  Any  Age,  Pair  Hitched— 1. 
Loomis.  Diamond  Springs.  Kan. :  2.  Albert.  Glen 
Elder.  Kan.;  3  and  4,  McCulley  &  Son,  Prince- 
ton, Mo.  

GRADE  DRAFT  MARES  AND  GELDINGS. 

Mare  or  Gelding.  Four  Years  or  Over — 1.  Thomas 
Gray.  Lyndon.  Kan..  Floos;  2.  Thomas  Gray,  Fred; 

3.  Robert   Pierce.    Topeka,    Kan.,    Dick;   4,  Robert 
Pierce.  Little  Dick.  ,  _ 

Mare  or  Gelding.  Three  Years  and  Under  Four — 
1.  Lyon  County  Percheron  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. Queen;  2,  Thomas  Gray.  Flora:  3.  Wnliam 
Br-dbury.  Topeka.  Kan..  Black  Gelding. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1. 
W.  E.  Dustin.  Topeka,  Kan..  Maud;  2,  Lyon  County 
Percheron  Association.  Nell. 

Mare  or  Gelding,  One  Year  and  Umler  Two — 1. 
Lyon  Countv  Percheron  Association.  Br.be 

Mare  or  Gelding.  Under  One  Year— 1.  Lyon  County 
Percheron  Association.  Buzz. 

Farm  Team.  Four-ln-Hand.  6.400  Pounds  or  Over — 
1,  Thomas  Gray;  2,  3  and  4.  Pierre 

Farm  Team.  Pair.  3.200  Pounds  or  Over— 1  and  2. 
Gray;  3  and  4,  Pierce. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS. 
.        Judge.  Frank  Graham.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Jack,    Four   Years    or  Over — 1.    Bruce  Saunders. 
Holton,  Kan.  . 

Jack.  Three  Years  and  I  nder  Four— Saunders. 

Jack.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1.  F.  A.  Bar- 
ney. Silver  Lake.  Kan. :  2.  Saunders. 

Jack.   One  Year  Old   and  Under  Two— 1    and  2. 
Saunders. 

Jack.  Under  One  Year— Saunders. 

Jennet.    Four  Years  Old   or   Over— 1.    Barney;  2. 

Jennet,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1  and  2.  Bar- 
ney: 3,  Saunders. 

Jennet.  One  Year  and  Under  Two— 1.  Saunders. 
Jennet.  Under  One  Year— 1.  Barney:  2.  Saunders. 
Champion  Jack — Bruce  Saunders,  Deacon. 


Champion  Jennet — Barney,  Belle  of  Waverly  3d 
Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals — 1.  Saunders. 
Produce  of  Jennet — 1,  Barney;  2  and  3,  Saunders 
Jack    and    Four    Jennets,    Bred    by    Exhibitor— 1, 
Barney;  2,  Saunders. 
Five  Jacks  Owned  by  Exhibitor— 1,  Saunders. 

CATTLE  AWARDS. 

SHORTHORNS. 
Judge,  Thomas  Patterson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bull.  Three  Y'ears  or  Over — 1,  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons. 
Troy.  Kan..  Diamond  Emblem. 

Bull,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1.  William 
Herkelman,  Elwood,  Iowa.  Cumberland  Standard;  2. 
W.  A.  Forsythe  A  Sons.  Greenwood.  Mo..  Fair  Acres 
Stamp;  3,  H.  H.  Holmes,  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  Clipper 
Brawith. 

Bull.  Senior  Yearling — 1.  Tomson  Bros..  Carbon- 
dale.  Kan.,  Village  Marshall. 

Bull.  Junior  Yearling — 1,  ilapp  Bros..  St.  Ed- 
wards. Neb..  Royal  Pride;  2.  W.  A.  Forsythe  A 
Sons.  Village  Courtier:  3,  Rapp  Bros..  Pride's  Mas- 
ter; 4.  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons.  Village  Valentine 
5th;  5,  William  Herkelman,  Hopeful  Sultan. 

Bull,  Senior  Calf — 1.  John  Regier,  Whitewater, 
Kan.,  Calumet;  2,  William  Herkelman.  Red  Cum- 
berland 2d;  3.  Tomson  Bros..  Color  Bearer;  4.  W. 
A.  Forsythe  A  Sons.  Valentine  Stamp:  5,  W  A 
Forsythe  &  Sons.  Choice  Magnet;  6.  William  Her- 
kelman, Village  Cumberland;  7.  H.  H.  Holmes, 
Honorable. 

Bull.  Junior  Calf— 1,  Rapp  Bros..  Gloucester  Pride- 
2,  William  Herkelman.  Cumberland  Goods  2d;  3, 
William  Herkelman.  True  King;  4,  Rapp  Bros.. 
Pride's  Emblem;  5,  T.  J.  Dawe.  Superior  Rosedale: 
6.  William  HerkeLman.  Cumberland's  Pride;  7.  W. 
A.  Forsythe  &  Sons,  Violet's  Choice. 

Cow,  Three  Years  or  Over— 1,  William  Herkel- 
man. Lady  Devergoyl ;  2.  H.  H  Holmes.  Crystal 
Maid;  3,  H.  H.  Holmes.  Honor  Maid;  4,  T.  J. 
Dawe  &  Sons,  Fair  Missie. 

Heifer,  Two  Y'ears  and  Under  Three — 1.  Rapp 
Bros..  Trilby  Allen;  2,  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons. 
Violet  Queen  2d;  3,  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons.  Maxwal- 
ton's  Lavender  2d;  4,  William  Herkelman,  Larissa 
Pride;  5,  H.  H.  Holmer,  White  Valentine. 

Heifer.  Senior  Yearling — 1.  Tomson  Bros..  Augusta 
109th;  2.  Tomson  Bros..  Toney  20th:  3.  Tomson 
Bros..  Mayflower  4th;  4,  William  nerkelman ;  5.  Rapp 
Bros..  Village  Blossom:  6.  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons.  Lily 
2d:  7.  H.  H.  Holmes,  Lady  of  Riverside  2d. 

Heifer,  Junior  Yearling  —  1,  William  Herkelman, 
Village  Beauty;  2,  Rapp  Bros..  Sweetheart:  3.  Wil- 
liam Herkelman,  Sweet  Mildred;  4,  H.  H.  Holmes, 
Riverside  Laxly;  5.  T.  J.  Dawe  A  Sons.  Nonpareil  E; 
6.  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons.  Arlington;  7.  W.  A. 
Forsythe  &  Sons.  Violet  May. 

Heifer,  Senior  Calf — 1.  Tomson  Bros.,  Victoria  2d; 

2.  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons,  Lace  Rose;  3.  Rapp  Bros., 
Pride's  Fancy;  4.  John  Regier.  Dale  Victoria;  5.  H 
H.  Holmes,  Riverside  Princess:  6.  William  Herkel- 
man, Sultan  Lady;  7,  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons.  Violet 
Solona  3d. 

Heifer.  Junior  Calf — 1.  Rapp  Bros.,  Barmpton 
Flower;   2.   William   Herkelman.    Lady  Cumberland; 

3.  H.  H.  Holmes.  Hallwood  Gold  Drop  5th:  4.  W.  A. 
Forsythe  &  Son,  Miss  Orange  12th;  5.  Tomscn 
Bros..  Lady  Lavender  2d;  6,  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sen", 
Countess  Lavender;  7,  H.   H.  Holmes.  King's  Maid. 

Senior  Champion  Bull— T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons,  Dia- 
mond Emblem. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Tomson  Bros.. 
Village  Marshall. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — William  Herkelman,  Lady 
Devergoyl. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Rapp  Bros., 
Barmpton  Flower. 

Aged  Herd — 1.  William  Herkelman;  2.  T.  J.  Dawe 
&  Sons;  3.  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons;  4.  H.  H.  Holmes. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Tomson  Bros. ;  2,  Rapp  Bros. ;  3, 
William  Herkelman;  4,  H.  H,  Holmes. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Rapp  Bros.;  2,  Tomson  Bros.;  3, 
William  Herkelman;   4.   John  Regier. 

Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals — 1,  Rapp  Bros.;  2.  Wil- 
liam Herkelman;  3,  John  Regier:  4,  Tomson  Bros. 

Produce  of  Sow,  Two  Animals — 1,  William  Her- 
kelman; 2,  Tomson  Bros. 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS. 
Judge,  T.  G.  Patterson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bull,  Threel  Y'ears  or  Over — 1,  L.  R.  Kershaw, 
Muskogee,  Okla..  Ben  Hur  of  Lone  Dell;  2.  D.  K. 
Robertson  A  Sons,  Madison,  Neb.,  Valla  Knight:  3. 
Sutton  A  Porteous,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Waka  Heath- 
erson. 

Bull,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Kershaw. 
Edgar  of  Rosemere. 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  Kershaw,  Prince  Penn. 

Bull,  Junior  Yearling  —  1,  Kershaw,  Inverne  of 
Rosemere;  2,  Robertson  A  Sons,  King  of  Twin 
Bum  2d. 

Bull.  Senior  Calf — 1.  Sutton  &  Porteous,  Double 
Heatherson;  2,  Kershaw,  Miskogee;  3,  Robertson  A 
Sons,  Barbarian  of  Twin  Burn;  4,  Robertson  &  Sons. 
Barbarian  of  Twin  Burn  2d. 

Bull.  Junior  Calf — 1.  Porteous  &  Sutton.  Blackbird 
Heatherson;  2,  Robertson  &  Sons,  Black  Knight  Twin  - 
Bum;  3,  Kershaw,  Ben  Hur. 

Cow,  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  Robertson  &  Soni, 
Twin  Burn  Pride  2d;  2,  Sutton  A  Porteous.  College 
Mina  3d;  3,  Kershaw,  Pride  of  Alpha  20th. 

Cow,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Robertson  A 
Sons,  Twin  Burn  Blackbird;  2,  Kershaw,  Black  Lola 
of  Rosemere  2d;  3.  Kershaw,  Pride  Lola  of  Rosemere. 

Heifer,    Senior  Yearling — 1,    Sutton    A  Porteous, 
Blackbird  Heatherson. 

Heifer,  Junior  Yearling — 1,  Kershaw,  Blackbird 
185th:  2,  Robertson  &  Sons,  Key  Twin  Burn;  3, 
Robertson  &  Sons,  Twin  Burn  Blackbird  4th;  4, 
Sutton  &  Porteous.  Wakarusa  Robina. 

Heifer.  Senior  Calf — 1,  Sutton  A  Porteous,  Lola 
Heatherson;  2,  Robertson  &  Sons,  Twin  Burn  Black- 
bird 6th;  3,  Kershaw.  Muskogee  Rose  2d;  4,  Robert- 
son A  Sons,  Twin  Burn  Blackbird  5th. 

Heifer  Junior  Calf — 1.  Kershaw.  Muskogee  Donna 
Sd;  2.  Sutton  &  Porteous.  Erica  Heatherson;  3. 
Robertson  A  Sons,  Key  of  Twin  Bum  2d;  4.  Ker- 
shaw, Blackbird  of  Rosemere  2d;  5,  Sutton  A  Por- 
teous. Barbara  Heatherson. 

Senior  and  Grand   Champion  Bull— Kershaw,  Ben 
Hur  of  Lone  Dell. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Kershaw,  Inverne  of  Rose- 
mere. _ 

Senior    and    Grand    Champion    Cow — Robertson  A 
Sons.  Twin  Burn  of  Blackbird. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Kershaw.  Blackbird  185th. 

Aged  Herd— 1.  Robertson  A  Sons;  2.  Kershaw;  3, 
Sutton  &  Porteous. 

Young  Herd— 1.  Sutton  A  Porteous;  2.  Robertson 
A  Sons.  „    „    ,_  „ 

Calf  Herd— 1.  Sutton  A  Porteous;  2.  Kershaw;  3, 
Robertson  A  Sons.  « 

Get  of  Sire— 1.  Sutton  A  Porteous;  2.  Kershaw;  3, 
Robertson  A  Sons.  „  I 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Robertson  A  Sons;  2,  Sutton 
A  Porteous;  3.  Kershaw. 

HEREFORDS.  _ 
W.  L.  Carlyle,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College,  Still- 
water, Okla. 

Bull.  Three  Years  or  Over— 1.  R.  H.  Mazlett.  El 
Dorado.  Kan..  Publican  4th;  2.  Klaus  Brothers.  Ben- 
dena.  Kan..  Beau  Onward  19th.   

Bull.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — Hazlett, 
Bocaldo  6th;  2,  VV.  L.  Yost.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Ani- 

Bull. Senior  Yearling— 1.   Yost,    Agitator;   2.  Jesse 
Engler  Sons.  Sheridan.  Mo..  Beau  Blanchard  10th. 

Bull.  Junior  Yearling— 1.  Carl  Miller.  Belvue  Kan.. 
Larry;  2.  Yost.  Patrician  31st;  3.  R.  H.  Hazlett, 
Beau  Baltimore  5th;  4.  L.  J.  Smith.  Tleasant  HU1. 
Mo  .  Carleton  2nd:  5.  Engler.  Beau  Blanchard  --nd. 

Bull.  Senior  Calf— 1.  Yost.  Prince  Donald:  2.  HaJ- 
lett.  Rialto  2nd;  3.  Hazlett.  Beau  Baltimore  lltn. 
4.  Engler.  Beau  Blanchard  25th;  5.  Klaus  Brothers. 
Beau  Onward  52nd.    .  „ 

Bull  Junior  Calf— 1.  Yost.  Bonnie  Donald.  .. 
Smith.  Prince  Quality:  3.  Hazlett.  MissiorTer:  4. 
Hazlett.  Caldo  3rd;  5.  Smith.  Illuminator  3d. 

Cow.  Three  Years  and  Over— 1.  Yost.  Donna  Per- 
fect 9th;  2.  Hazlett.  Otello;  3,  Klaus  Brothers.  Miss 
Onward  14tlL     , 

Cow.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1.  Tost.  Dis- 
turber's Lassie  12th;  2.  Engler.  Sunny  Sue  2d;  3. 
Hazlett,  Zetyna;  4.  Hazlett.  Nama;  d.  Klaus  Brotn- 
ers.  Miss  Onward  23d.  t»i.„.i>. 

Heifer.  Senior  Yearling— 1.  Engler  .Belle  Blanch 
ard-  2.  Yost.  Eunice  D.  Bond;  3.  Yost,  Lady  G».. 
D.  Bond;  4.  Hazlett.  Zualta:  5.  Hazlett,  9mt0„,.  • 

Heifer.  Junior  Yearling— 1.  Smith.  Lassie  1-tn.  -• 
Hazlett.  Tovah:  3.  Engler.  Belle  Blanchard  lOtn.  * 
Miller.  Dippy  Joan:  5.  Belle  Blanchard  12th. 

Heifer.  Senior  Calf— 1.  Yost:  2.  Hazlett:  3.  -ost, 
Bonny;  4.  Hazlett;  5.  Miller.      „_,,.,  smith- 

Heifer.  Junior  Calf— 1.  Yost:  2   Hazlett:  3.  Smith. 
4,  Hazlett,  Dona  Bel;  5.  Miller.  Echo  Lass  38tl.. 


BeptfinDer  '-'■■>,  laid 
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Healthy  Stock 
Pays  Big 

Put  your  stock  in  the  profit-pro- 
ducing class.  The  most  positive, 
economical  and  easy  method  of 
restoring  and  keeping  in  perfect 
health  and  vigorous  condition 
your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  is  to  regularly  use 

Pratts 
Animal  Regulator 

This  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and 
Conditioner  has  stood  the  test  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  is  demanded 
by  farmers  who  make  stock  keep- 
ing pay  big  profits. 

Pratt*  Animal  Regulator  tones 
up  the  whole  system  in  a  natural 
way.  It  sharpens  the  appetite — 
aids  digestion — r egulates  the 
bowels — expels  irritating  worms 
— prevents  sickness — increases 
strength,  growth  and  production. 
Once  -tried,  you  will  never  be 
without  it. 

PTatts  Products  are  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Demand  Pratts — refuse  substitutes.  If 
necessary,  write, 
in         Write  today  for  66 -page 
£       Stock  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poul 
Regulator  and  Remec 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


LITTLE  GIANT  TRACTOR 

Model  "A.,"  26-35  H.  P.,  6  Plows,  $2,000 
Model  "B,"  16-22  H.  P.,  4  Plows,  $1,250 

Each  model  has  17  set  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings, besides  numerous  ball  bearings.  Glyco 
bearings  on  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Built  on  automobile  lines  from  high  grade 
automobile  material.  In  design,  material 
and  workmanship,  will  compare  favorably 
with  highest  priced  automobile  made. 

Has  three  speeds  forward — Hi,  3  and  (S  ml. 
per  hour,  and  one  speed  reverse.  With  pro- 
per care  will  outlast  any  automobile. 

Orders  filled  promptly.  Owing  to  great 
demand  for  our  tractors,  we  will  not  exhibit 
this  year  at  any  tractor  shows. 

MAYES  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
154  W.  Rock  St.  Mankato,  Minn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter* 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Lightrunnin; 
easy  cleaning,  close  eki 
ming.  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

Rer  hour,  Mado  also  in  fou: 
u-ger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown 

30  Days' Free  Trial  £F£™T°wuul 


it  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory "  offer. 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  mouey, 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <12> 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


15  NEW  BULBS,  10c. 

—  \  Marvel  Tulip.riant,  fragrant.  1  Pink, 
1  Scarlet,  and  3  Purity  white  Freesias, 
1  blue  Babiana,  3  Double  Rosebud,  2 
Buttercup  and  3  Grand  DuchessOxalis. 
Also  treatise  on  Bulb  Culture  for 
garden  and  house,  and  catalogue. 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  1 OCENTS 

Also  10  Tulips,  1  each  of  10  new  classes 
for  10c.,  15  Giant  Crocus  for  10c,  or  all 
3  lots.  40  BULBS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Gur  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips. 
Narcissus,  Lilies,  Hardy  Plants  and 
rare  winter-blooming  plants  free  to  all. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Inc.,  FloralPark.N.Y. 


Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — 1.  Hazlett. 
Bocaldo  6th. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Yost,  Bonny  Donald. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Yost,  Disturber's 
Lassie  12th. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Jesse  Engler  Sons,  Belle 
Blanchard. 

Aged  Herd— 1,  Tost;  2.  Hazlett;  3,  Klaus  Brothers. 

Young  Herd— 1,  Hazlett;  2.  Engler;  3,  Miller;  4, 
Smith;  5.  Klaus  Brothers. 

Calf  Herd— 1,  Yost;  2  and  3.  Hazlett;  4.  Smith. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Yost;  2.  Engler;  3,  Hazlett;  4, 
Wilier.  \ 

Produce  of  Cow— 1,  Hazlett;  2  and  3.  Engler;  4, 
Hazlett. 

Hereford  Specials  (Offered  by  American  Hereford 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association). 

Bull,  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  Hazlett.  Publican 
4th;  2,  Klaus  Brothers.  Beau  Onward  19th. 

Bull,  Two  'Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Hazlett, 
Bocaldo  6th;  2,  Yost,  Ardmore. 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  Yost.  Agitator;  2,  Engler, 
Beau  Blanchard  10th. 

Bull,  Junior  Yearling— 1.  Larry;  2.  Yost,  Patri- 
cian 31st;  3.  Hazlett,  Beau  Baltimore  5th;  4.  L.  J. 
Smith.  Carleton  2d;  5,  Engler.  Beau  Blanchard  22d. 

Senior  Bull  Calf— 1,  Yost,  Prince  Donald;  2.  Haz- 
lett, Kialto  2d;  3.  Hazlett.  Beau  Baltimore  44th;  4. 
Engler.  •  Beau  Blanchard  25tli;  5,  Klaus  Brothers. 
Beau  Onward  32d.   

Junior  Bull  Calf— 1,  Yost;  2,  Smith;  3,  Hazlett; 
4.  Hazlett;  5.  Smith. 

Cow.  Three  Years  or  Over— 1.  Yost.  Domey  Perfect 
9th;  2.  Hazlett,  Otello;  3.  Klaus  Brothers.  Miss 
Onward  14th. 

Cow,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Yost.  Dis- 
turber's Lassie  12th;  2,  Engler,  Sunny  Sue  2d;  3, 
Hazlett.  Vetunia;  4,  Hazlett,  Nana;  5,  Klaus  Bios.. 
Jliss  Onward  23d.   

Heifer,  Senior  Yearling— 1,  Engler,  Belle  Blanch- 
ard; 2.  Yost,  Eunice  D.  Bona;  3,  Yost.  Lady  Gay  D. 
Bona;  4,  Hazlett,  Zualta;  5,  Hazlett,  Oma. 

Heifer,  Junior  Yearling — 1,  Smith,  Lassie  12th;  2, 
Hazlett,  Toyah;  3,  Engler.  Belle  Blanchard  10th;  4. 
Miller.  Dippy  Joan ;  5,  Engler,  Belle  Blanchard  12th. 

Heifer.  Senior  Calf — 1,  Yost,  Bonny  Doris;  2,  Haz- 
lett, Blass  13th;  3,  Yost,  Bonny  Blessing;  4,  Yost, 
Oleen ;  5,  Miller,  Laredo  Lass. 

Heifer,  Junior  Calf— 1,'  Yost;  2,  Hazlett;  3.  Smith; 
4,  Hazlett;  5,  Miller. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — 1,  E.  H.  Haz- 
lett, Bocaldo  6th. 

Junior  Champion  Bull— I.  Yost.  Bonnie  Donald. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Yost,  Disturber'* 

Junior" Champion  Cow — Jesse  Engler  &  Sons.  Belle 
Blanchard.  „ 
Aged  Herd— 1,  Yost;  2,  Hazlett;  3,  Klaus  Broth- 

61  Young  Herd— 1,  Hazlett;  2,  Engler;  3,  Miller;  4. 
Smith;   5,    K.aus  Brothers. 

Calf  Herd— 1.  Yost;  2  and  3,  Hazlett;  4.  Smith. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Yost;  2,  Engler;  3,  Haziett;  4, 
Miller. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Hazlett;  2  and  3,  Engler;  4, 
Hazlett. 

TOLLED  DUBHAMS. 
Judge,  T.  G.  Patterson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bull,  Three  Years  or  Over— 1.  Ed  Stegelin,  Straight 
Creek,  Kan.,  True  Sultan;  2,  Achenbach  Brothers, 
Washington,  Kan.,  Meadow  Sultan. 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  Albert  Hultine,  Saron- 
ville.  Neb..  2,  Gloucester  Count;;  2,  Ed.  StegeLiu. 
Sultan's  Pride.  _     .  „ 

Bull,  Junior  Yearling — 1  and  2,  Hultine,  Boselawn 
Marshall  and  Sultan's  Junior. 

Bull,  Senior  Calf — 1.  Hultine;  2,  Achenbach  Broth- 
ers; 3  and  4,  Ed  Stegelin;  5.  Achenbach  Brothers. 

Bull,  Junior  Calf— 1,  Hultine. 

Cow,  Three  Years  or  Over— 1.  Achenbach  Brothers. 
Sultana;  2,  Hultone,  Fern  Goods;  3,  Stegelin,  Flora. 

Cow.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1,  Hultine, 
Winsome;  2.  Ed  Stegelin,  Oakdale  Kuth  HI;  3. 
Achenbach  Brothers,  Choice  Sultana. 

Heifer,  Senior  Yearling— 1.  Stegelin,  Princess  Sul- 
tana; 2.  Achenbach  Brothers,  Sultana  Francis;  3, 
Stegelin,  Fancy  Sultana;  4,  Hultine,  Barmpton  Sul- 
tana II.  „  , 

Heifer.  Junior  Yearling— 1,  Hultine;  2,  Achenbach 
Brothers.  _  „    _  ,.,  „ 

Heifer.  Senior  Calf— 1,  Stegelin;  2,  Hultine;  3. 
Achenbach  Brothers.  .  ,       ■  . 

Heier,  Junior  Calf— 1.  Stegelin ;  2,  Achenbach 
Brothers;  4,  Hultine. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull— Stegelin.  True 
Sultan.  ,  ,         '  ' 

Junior  Champion  Bull— Albert  Hultine.  Boselawn 
Marshal.  _  ' 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Achenbach  Brothers,  Sul- 
tana. .,  -  ,. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Heifer  —  Stegelin, 
Princess  Sultana. 

Aged  Herd — 1,   Stegelin;  2,  Achenbach  Brothers. 

Young  Herd— 1.  Stegelin;  2,  Hultine;  3.  Achen- 
bach Brothers.  ,  ■"  ... 

Calf  Herd— 1,  Stegelin;  2.  Hultine;  3.  Achenbach 
Brothers.  '  „  .... 

.Get  of  Sire— 1,  Stegelin;  2,  Hultine;  3,  Achenbach 
Brothers.  ,  . 

Produce  of  Cow— 1.  Stegelin;  2.  Hultine;  3,  Achen- 
bach Brothers. 

GALLOWAYS.  „ 
Judge.  A.  M.  Patterson,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Bull.  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  H.  &  G.  Croft.  Bluff 
City,  Kan.,  Choicemaster;  2,  O.  H.  Swigart  and 
Sons.  Salisbury.  Mo..  Stanley's  Othello.   '    _^  „ 

Bull.  Two  Y'cars  and  Under  Three— 1.  Swigart  & 
Sons.  Mvrtle  Standpatter;  2,  Croft,  A.  Carnot. 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling— 1,  Swigart  and  Sons,  Pride  s 
Othello  8th.  . 

Bull,  Junior  Yearling— 1.  Swigart  and  Sons.  Be- 
linda's Othello  2d;  2,  Croft.  Hannah's  Laddie;  3. 
Croft,  Worthy  Band.  _     „  __. 

Bull,  Senior  Calf— 1.  Croft,  Jerome  D  ;  2.  Swigart 
and  Sons,  Stanley's  Baron;  3.  Swigart  and  Sons,  Lord 
Graham;  4,  Croft,  Jay  of  Greenbush 

Bull.  Junior  Calf— 1,  Croft:  2,  Swigart  and  Sons; 

3,  Croft;  4.  Swigart  and  Sons. 

Cow,  Three  Y'ears  and  Over — 1,  Swigart  and  Sons, 
Xeliie  Nellville;  2.  Croft,  Daisy  Dimple;  3,  Swigart 
and  Sons,  Idcl  of  M.  G. ;  4.  Croft.  Misty  of  Wild- 
Cow  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Swigart  and 
Sons,  Othello  Nell  J  2.  Croft,  Carrie  S.  ;  3.  Swigart  and 
Sons.  Lady  Stanley  10th;  4,  Croft,  Belle  of  the  Bluff 
City 

Heifer,  Senior  Yearling— 1.  Croft.  Gwendoline  2d. 

Heifer,  Junior  Yearling— 1,  Croft.  Floss  6th  of  the 
Greenbush;  2  and  3,  Swigart  and  Sons,  Clio  3d  of 
Avondale,  and  Othello's  Nell  3d  respectively. 

Heifer,  Senior  Calf— 1,  Croft.  Evelyn  of  Greenbush: 
2,  Swigart  and  Sons,  Evaline  9th  of  Avondale;  3. 
Croft,  Tellmea.  ■       ,  „  __. 

Heifer  Junior  Calf— 1,  Croft;  2  and  3.  Swigart  and 
Sons;  4,  Croft.  '     ■  , 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Croft,  Choice- 
master;  reserve.  Swigart  and  Sons,  Myrtle  Stand- 
patter. _ 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Croft.  Jernme  D. 

Senior  and.  Grand  Champion  Cow— Swigart  and 
Sons,  Nellie  Nellville.  " 

Junior  Champion  Heifer— Croft  Brothers.  Evelyn 
of  Greenbush.  _   „  _ 

Aged  Herd — 1.  Swigart  and  Sons;  2,  Croft;  3. 
Swigart  and  Sons;  4,  Croft. 

Young  Herd— 1,  Croft;  2.  Swigart  and  Sons. 

Calf  Herd— 1,  Croft;  2.  Swigart  and  Sons;  3.  Croft. 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  Swigart  and  Sons;  2  and  3,  Croft; 

4.  Swigart  and  Sons.  _  . 
Produce  of  Cow— 1  and  2,  Croft;  3,  Swigart  and 

Sons. 


Hog  raisers  know 

the  value  of  good  tankage  for  quick 
growth,  big  frame  and  long  profits.  , 
But  do  you  know  any  other  concern  g[ 
that  makes  a  money-back  guarantee?* 
on   tankage?     See   page   1539,  our 
General  Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Have  this  even,  healthful  heat 
in  your  home— 


No.  1.  Heated  "in spots' 
by  stoves 


No.  2.  One-sided  heating 
by  hot-air  furnace 


No.  3.  Evenly  warmed  by 
an  IDEAL  Boiler 


The  shaded  portions  of  the  rooms  above  show  how  much  a  bouse  is  heated  when 
a  cold  northeaster  is  blowing 

Study  the  above  diagram !  It  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  ever 
produced  as  to  just  what  you  can  expect  from  different  kinds  of 
heating — and  it  tells  you  why  Radiator  Heating  is  the  best. 

These  diagrams  show  results  and 
you  will  agree  that  the  radiator 
warmed  house  (shown  in  No.  3)  is 
the  one  way  you  want  your  house 
to  be  heated. 

There  is  a  direct  rapid  circulation  of  the 
heat  from  the  fire  to  the  Radiators — no 
matter  how  the  wind  blowsl   Then  too,  the  IDEAL  Boiler  can  be  run  with  a  low  fire  for  chilly 
days  or  with  a  very  bright,  glowing  fire  for  blizzard  weather.  Plenty  of  beat  all  over  the  house 
without  coal-gas,  ash-dust,  lugging  coal  hods,  or  worry  ebout  the  fire. 


A' 


/hericanx.  Ideal 

L  Radiators  ^Mboilers 


Basement  or  water  pressure  not  necessary 


IDEAL  Boiler  is  set  in  cellar,  side-room  or  'lean-to';  and  same  water  is  used  for  years.  Put 
an  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  your  house  this  year.   Call  up  the  nearest 
heating  contractor  and  ask  him  to  give  you  an  estimate.    Don't  put  off  any  longer,  suffering 
the  chills  of  old-fashioned  heating  methods 
during  these  severe  winters. 
An  IDEAL  Heating  outfit  will  protect  and 
happify  the  whole  family.    It  will  keep  away 
siclmess  due  to  chill  spots  and  drafty  floors. 
Less  work  than  to  run  one  stove.   It  will  burn 
the  cheapest  fuel  of  your  locality,  screenings, 
lignite,  wood,  soft  coal,  etc. 


5^ 


Our  IDEAL  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  water  tor 
borne  and  stock  at  small 
cost  of  lew  dollars  for  fuel 
tor  season. 


A   No.  5-19-W  IDEAL,  Boiler  and  450  ft.  of  38-ln. 


AMERICAN  Radiators,  costine  the  owner  $200. 
were  used  to  heat  this  farm  house-  At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe, 
valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  othea  conditions. 


IDBAL  Boiler  fuel 
pots  mix  the  air  and 
coal  gases  as  in  a 
modern  gas  mantle, 
extracting  ALL,  the 
heat  from  the  fuel* 


Write  a  postal  now  for  "Ideal Heating"  {free) 

This  booklet  has  full  description  and  many  illustrations — tells 
the  whole  heating  story — send  for  your  copy  today 


Sold  by  all  deal 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


=  AmericanI^adiato^  Company 


Write  to 
Department  P- 14 
Chicago 


MEN  WANTED 


_  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
f  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  ,160 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  Yon  do  the  real  work  m  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free, 
rinrr  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
K  Kbd  at  work  in  larsest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today  Address   

~    SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL, 
11  OS  East 
15th  Street. 

&?'*~~^r       '■gd«5Ls£rKan»aa  City, 
Missouri, 


E-B  Auto  Trailer 

EVERY  farmer  needs  one.  Many 
uses — haul  products  to  market, 
make  quick  trips  for  supplies,  saves 
time  and  work  of  team  on  light  hauls.  Low 
in  cost— high  quality  construction;  hitch  to 
any  auto.   Write  for  booklet. 

EMERSON- BRAMTIHGtlflV  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

Good  Farm  Machinery— Est.  3852 
3 1 1  N.  IRON  ST.  H0CKF0RD,  HUNKS 


FREE  EBOOKE 


Before  you  buy  any  Engine  —  Read  my  Book, 
"How  to  Judge  Engines."  Tells  how  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ* 
ence  in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc.,  j 
with  less  cost  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Hock  Sent  Free  together  with  my  LOW  ••  Built  by 
FACTOEY  PRICES  and  Fasy  Payment  Plan.  Eipert," 

90-day  trial  offer,  etc.  Address 
Now  Priced     ed.  h.  vvitte. 
As  Low  As    WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  ■ 
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,*  1607  Oakland  Ave., 
UU  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Per  1607  Empire  Bldg., 
H-P.      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TEAM  HARNESS  $28 95 


Absolutely  go  a  rati  teed.  1^-ln.  trace*,  18- 
fl.  llnei.  &-ln.  bridles.  Complete  with 
breech  lag.  Many  bargains  Id  our  Big  Free 
Catalog 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Lariatcr  Street     Denver,  Colo. 


Heaves 


CURED  OR 
MONEY  BACK 

Balrd's  Heave  Remedy  permanently 
cure*  heaves"  or  your  money  Is  re- 
funded. Give  Balrd's  Heave  Remedy 
In  animal's  feed  and  keep  It  working. 
If  one  package  falls  to  cure,  send  for 
your  money.  Write  for  free  descrip- 
tive matter. 

BAIRD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Box  711  Purcell,  Okla. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


September  23,  10-13 


"Standish 


15c  each 
6  for 
90c 

Arrow 

Collars 

THE  BEST  THAT  YOU 
CAN  GET  IRRESPECTIVE 
OF  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc..  Makers 


TOPEKA  FAIR  AWARDS 


| — <_ 

Has  been  continuously  making 

I  WAGONS^BUGGIES^HARNESS 

Tor  every  farm  use  since  i8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


The  Vision  of  the  Blind 


"Thousands  at  his  bidding 

speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean 
Without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait. " 

Was  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  John  Milton  when,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  he  dictated  those 
words  to  his  daughter? 

Did  the  "blind  poet"  have  a 
vision  of  the  millions  of  tele- 
phone messages  speeding 
instantly  over  hundreds  and 
th  ousands  of  miles  of  wire 
spanning  the  continent? 


"They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  The  Bell 
Telephone  is  your  servant  even 
while  it  "only  stands  and 
waits."  The  whole  system  is 
always  prepared  and  ready  for 
your  instant  command. 

Every  wire  and  switchboard 
and  telephone  instrument  is 
kept  alive  and  responsive  by  an 
army  of  telephone  worker? 

Each  one  has  his  special  part 
to  do  and,  because  he  does  it 
faithfully,  countless  messages 
speed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  at  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


RED  POLLED. 
Judge.  I!ay  Davis.  Marysville,  Mo. 
Bull,  Three  Years,  or  Over — 1,  J.  W.  Larabee,  Earl- 
ville.    III.,    Teddy's   Charmer;   2,   Haussler  Brothers. 
Holbrook.  Neb.,  Royal  Charmer. 

Bull.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1,  Larabee. 
Prosper. 

Bull,  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  Larabee.  Billy 
Charmer;  2,  Haussler  Brothers,  Captain  Charmer;  3. 
Larabee.  Johnny  Charmer. 

Bull,  Under  One  Year — 1,  Larabee,  Homer;  2, 
Haussler  Brothers,  Royal  Goods:  3  and  4,  Larabee. 
Fatsey  Charmer  and  Johnny  Charmer. 

Cow,  Four  Years  or  Over — 1,  Haussler  Brothers, 
Tippie;  2,  Larabee,  Susie  2d. 

Cow.  Three  Years  and  Under  Four — 1,  Larabee. 
Jello. 

Heifer,  Two  Y'ears  and  Under  Three — 1,  Haussler 
Brothers.  Charming  Lady;  2  and  3,  Larabee,  Ada 
and  Efl'ie  Marie. 

Heifer,  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Two — 1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Larabee,  Lady  Charmer,  Louise,  Miss  Charmer  ami 
Marie  Charmer,  respectively;  5  and  6,  Haussler  Broth- 
ers, U  Topsy,  U  Ruby. 

Heifer,  Under  One  Year — 1  and  2,  Larabee;  3, 
Haussler  Brothers:  4,  Larabee. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Larabee,  Teddy's 
Charmer. 

Junior  Champion  Bui! — Larabee,  Billy  Charmer. 

Senior  anil  Grand  Champion  Cow — Haussler  Broth- 
ers. Tippie;  reserve,  J.  \Y.  Larabee.  Jello. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — J.  \Y.  Larabee,  Bessie 
Charmer. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  Larabee:  2,  Haussler  Brothers;  3, 
Larabee. 

Y'oung  Herd— 1  and  2,  Larabee;  3.  Haussler  Broth- 
ers. 

Calf  Herd — 1.  Larabee;  2.  Haussler  Brothers;  3, 
Larabee. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2,  Larabee;  3.  Haussler  Broth- 
ers. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Haussler  Brothers;  2  and  3, 
Larabee. 


FAT  CATTLE. 
Judges,   T.   G.    Patterson.   VV.   L.    Carlyle   and  John 
R.  Tomson. 

Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1,  K.  S.  A.  C.  King 
Dale;  2,  Herkeiman,  Elwood,  Iowa,  Bobbin;  3,  L.  R. 
Kershaw,  Muskogee,  Okla. ,  Proud  Lad  2d;  4,  K.  S. 
A.  C.,  Capper. 

One  Y'ear  and  Under  Two — 1,  Kershaw,  College 
Choice;  2,  Herkeiman,  George;  3,  K.  S.  A.  C,  Beau 
Hessler;  4,  K.  S.  A.  C  Barmpton  Dale 

Under  One  Year— 1.  K.  S.  A.  C.  Rose  Gay  Lad; 
2.  Agricultural  College.  Barmpton  Prince;  3,  Herkei- 
man, Doc;  4,  K.  S.  A.  C,  Don  Hessler. 

Group — 1,  K.  S.  A.  C. ;  2.  Herkeiman ;  3  and  4. 
K.  S.  A.  C. 

Champion  Steer— K.  S.  A.  C.  King  Dale. 


C.  Young,  Lin- 
Fred  G. 


JERSEY'S. 

Bull.  Three  Y'ears  or  Over — 1, 
coin,  Neb.,  Stockwell's  Champion 

Bull,    Two   Y'ears    and    Under  Three — 1, 
Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  H.  C.  Young,  Josephine 
Janesut  of  St.  Louis. 

Bull,  Junior  Y'earling — 1,  Fred  G.  Laptad.  Blue 
Bell  Noble  Stockwell;  2.  Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Bull,  Senior  Calf — 1,  H.  C.  Young,  Jamant's  Dike 
of  St.  Louis;  2,  Fred  G.  Laptad;  J,  H.  C.  Young, 
Emcrita  Duke's  Raleigh. 

Bull,  Junior  Calf — 1,  H.  C.  Young,  Commissar 
Prince  of  the  W. ;  2.  H.  C.  Young,  Duke  of  William 
Gay  Lad;  3,  Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Cow.  Three  Y'ears  or  Over — 1,  H.  C.  Young's 
Jamant's  Beauty  Girl;  2.  H.  C.  Young's  Forona's 
Iris;  3,  Fred  G.  Laptad,  Tucker's  Lass  2d;  4.  H.  C. 
Y'oung.  Raleigh's  Little  Torment;  5,  H.  C.  Young. 
Goldstean's  Pet;  6,  Fred  G.  Laptad.  White  Sox 
Queen. 

Cow,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1.  H.  C. 
Young,  Lad's  Rosy  Y. ;  2,  Fred  G.  Laptad.  Dora 
Fontaine;  3,  H.  C.  Young,  Duke's  Marie  W. 

Heifer,  Senior  Y'earling — 1.  H.  C.  Young.  Raleigh's 
Betty  Y'  of  the  W. ;  2.  H.  C.  Young,  Duke's  Beauty 
Girl  of  the  W. 

Heifer,  Junior  Yearling — 1.  H.  C.  Young,  Raleigh's 
Cream  Pet  Girl ;  2.  H.  C.  Young,  Marie  Sweet  Lass 
of  the  W. ;  3,  Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Heifer,  Senior  Calf— 1,  H.  C.  Young,  Raleigh's 
Ettie  Pocus:  2,  H.  C.  Young,  Raleigh's  Beauty;  3, 
Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Heifer,  Junior  Calf — 1.  H.  C.  Young.  Roselta  Y 
Queen:  2,  H.  C.  Y'oung,  Raleigh's  Belle  of  the  World; 
3,  Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Senior  Champion  Bull.  Under  Two  Years — 1.  Fred 
G.  Laptad,  Blue  Bell  Noble  Stockwell. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  Any  Age — H.  C.  Young, 
Stockwell's  Champion. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  Two  Y'ears  or  Over — H.  C. 
Young,  Jamant's  Beauty  Girl. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer.  Under  Two  Years — H.  C. 
Young.  Raleigh's  Beauty  Y  of  the  World. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer,  Any  Age — H.  C. 
Young,  Jamant's  Beauty  Girl. 

Aged  Herd — 1,  H.  C.  Y'oung;  2,  Fred  G.  Laptad. 

Young  Herd— 1,  H.  C.  Young;  2,  Fred  G.  Laptad; 
3,  H.  C.  Young. 

Calf  Herd— 1.  H.  C.  Y'oung. 

Get  of  Sire— 1  and  2,  H.  C.  Young;  3.  Fred  G. 
Laptad.  ,    „   ^  , 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  H.  C.  Young,  Champ  s  Lady  s 
Beauty;  2,  H.  C.  Young.  Noble's  Sweet  Marie;  3. 
Fred  G.  Laptad,  King  Menlo. 

HOLSTEINS. 
Judge.    William   Forbes,    Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Bull,    Three    Years    or   Over — 1,  Galloway-Messers 
Farm   Company,    Waterloo,    Iowa.   Hengerveld  King: 

2.  David  Coleman  &  Sons,  Dennison,  Kan.,  Buffalo 
Aguinaldo  Dode.  _  „ 

Bull.  Two  Y'ears  and  Under  Three — 1.  Galloway, 
King  Segis  Johanna  Ormsby;  2.  J,  W.  Chestnut  & 
Sons,  Dennison,  Kan.,  Johanna  Bonheur  Cham- 
pion 2d.  ■  _  -  , 

Bull,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  Genoa  Indian  School. 
Genoa,  Neb.,  King  Burk  Pontiac  Segis;  2.  Galloway. 
Skylark  Colantha;  3.  Galloway,  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Combination  5th.  _    n  n 

Bull,  Senior  Calf — 1,  David  Coleman  &  Sons:  2, 
Genoa  Indian  School;  3.  Galloway;  4,  Chestnut  & 
Sons. 

Bull.  Junior  Calf— 1.  Galloway. 

Cow,  Three  Years  and  Over— 1,  Chestnut  &  Sons, 
Beaulitude  Wayne  De  Kol;  2,  Galloway.  Jewell 
Walker  of  Cedarside  Gerhen;  3,  Genoa  Indian  School. 
Lasy  Abbekirk  Golden  2d;  4,  Galloway,  Mane  Hen- 
gerveld De  Kol. 

Cow.  Two  Y'ears  and  Under  Three — 1,  Genoa  Indian 
School.  Parhenia  Lady  Golden  4th;  2.  Galloway-Mes- 
sers Faim  Company,  Buffalo  Portia  Dode;  3,  Chest- 
nut &  Sons.  Beautiful  Princess  Colantha. 

Heifer,  Senior  Y'earling— 1.  Galloway,  Nellie  Segis 
Pontiac;  2.  Genoa  Indian  School.  Grace  De  Kol  Klon- 
dike the  3d;  3.  Galloway.  Lady  Winter  Segis;  4.  John 
S.  Artman.  Dennison.  Kan.,  K.  S.  T.  Tearl  Pauline; 
5,  Chestnut  &  Sons.  Buffalo  Ella  2d. 

Heifer.  Junior  Yearling— Coleman  &  Sons,  Miss 
Nicol  De  Kol.  „  _  , 

Heifer.  Senior  Calf— 1.  2.  3,  Galloway;  4.  Cole- 
man &  Sons. 

Heifer.  Junior  Calf — Galloway. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Galloway,  King 
Segis  Johanna  Ormsby. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Genoa  Indian  School,  King 
Burk  Pontiac  Phoebe. 

Senior    and    Grand    Champion    Cow— Chestnut  oi 

Sons.  Beatitude  Wayne  De  Kol. 

Junior  Champion  Cow— Galloway,  •Nellie  Segis  Pon- 

tlaAged  Herd— 1.  Galloway:  2.  Chestnut  &  Sons. 
Young  Herd — 1,  Galloway:  2.  Genoa  Indian  School; 

3,  Coleman  &  Sons:  4,  Chestnut  &  Sons. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Galloway;  2.  Chestnut  ft  Sons;  3. 
Coleman  &  Sons.  „    „         _  „ 

Get  of  Sire— 1  and  2.  Galloway;  3.  Genoa  Indian 
School;  4.  Coleman  &  Sons.  '  •. 

Produce  of  Cow— 1.  Galloway;  2.  Chestnut  &  Sons: 
3.  Genoa  Indian  School;  4.  Chestnut  &  Sons;  5.  Cole- 
man &  Sons. 

GUERNSEY  S. 
Judge.  J.  B.  Fitch.  K.   S.  A.  C.  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Bull.  Three  Y'ears  and  Over— 1.  W.  W.  Marsh. 
Waterloo.  Iowa.  Rochampton  Croesus  3d:  2,  Wilcox 
and  Stubhs.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Imp  Patrici's  Son;  3, 
Wilcox  and  Stubbs.  Penynap  Rosedale. 

Bull.  Two  Years  and  Under  Three— 1  and  2.  Marsh, 
Bochampton  Croesus  .1th.  and  Allyssum  Oliver. 

Bull.  Senior  Y'earling— 1.  Marsh,  Plato  s  Prince. 

Bull,  Junior  Yearling— 1  and  2.  Wilcox  and  stubbs. 
France  Holden,   of  Falrview,   and  Gleneock  Imento. 

rWBuTltiTSeIiior  Calf— 1,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs;  2,  Marsh; 

3.  Wil'cox  and  Stubbs.  ,   .  ,_  , 

Bull.  Junior  Calf— 1,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs;  2.  Marsh; 
3.  Wilcox  and  Stubbs. 


Cow,  Three  Y'ears  and  Over — 1,  Marsh,  Fluire  Du 
Tertre:  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs.  Francis  Rose  of  Fair- 
viow;  4,  Marsh.  Daisy  3d  of  Vauxrenier 

Cow,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1.  Marsh,  Polly 
of  Waveland;  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs,  Bob  Kilma's 
Daisy  Bell;  3,  Marsh.  Hatfield  Rose  of  Couture  8th; 
4.  Wilcox  and  Stubbs,  Pride  of  Village  View  Farm. 

Heifer,  Senior  Yearling — 1,  Marsh,  Mar's  Blossom; 
2,  Marsh.  Figtree  of  the  Prairie;  3,  Marsh,  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Prairie. 

Heifer,  Junior  Y'earling — 1.  Marsh,  Mack's  Fern- 
leaf;  2.  Marsh.  Cherry  of  the  Prairie;  3  and  4,  Wil- 
cox and  Stubbs.  Belle  Black  Spot  and  Daisy  Ara- 
belie,  respectively. 

Heiler,  Senior  Calf — 1  and  2,  Marsh;  3  and  4,  Wil- 
cox and  Stubbs. 

Heifer,  Junior  Calf — 1  and  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbi; 

2,  Marsh ;  3  and  4,  Wilcox  and  Stubb6. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Marsh,  Allvisum 
Oliver. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Marsh,  Plato's  Prince. 
Senior  Champion  Cow — Marsh,  Polly  of  the  Wave- 
land. 

Juaior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Marsh,  Mar's 
Blossom. 

A*ed  Herd — 1,  Marsh;  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs. 
Young  Herd — 1.  Marsh;  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs. 
Calf  Herd — 1,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs. 
•  et  of  Sire — 1,  Marsh. 

Paoduce  of  Cow — 1,  Marsh;  2,  Wilcox  and  Stubbs; 

3,  \Yilcox  and  Stubbs. 

ayrship.es. 

Judge,  William  Forbes,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Bull,  Three  Y'e-ais  or  Over — 1.  William  Galloway, 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  Auchenbrain  Goodgift;  2.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Schoeuleber,   Manhattan,   Kan.,  Queen's  Last. 

Bull,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — Galloway, 
Willamore  Peter  Pan  2d. 

Bull,  Senior  Y'earling — 1,  Galloway,  Cavalier's- 
Mary  Lad;  2,  Schoenleber,  Acton  Craft. 

Bull.  Junior  Yearling— 1,  2,  and  3,  Schoenleber, 
Linwood.  Linn  Craft  and  Willamore  Sentinel  36th. 

Bull,  Senior  Calf— 1  and  2,  Galloway;  3,  Schoen- 
leber. 

Bull,  Junior  Calf — 1.  Schoenleber. 

Cow,  Three  Y'ears  and  Over— I  and  2,  Galloway ;  3 
and  4,  Schoenleber. 

Cow.  Two  Y'ears  and  Under  Three — 1,,  Galloway, 
Less  Nessock  Carlton;  2  and  3,  Schoenleber,  Aca  2d 
and  Zella's  Tulip. 

Heifer.  Senior  Yearling — 1  and  2,  Galloway.  Cava- 
lier's Ruby  and  Nona  Spencer;  3,  4,  5  and  6,  Schoen- 
leber. Gloria  of  Linnwood,  Lady  Hutton  of  Sprint 
Castle,  Linnwood  Daisy  and  Elizabeth  of  Linnwood. 

Heifer,  Junior  Y'earling — 1,  Galloway. 

Heifer,  Senior  Calf — I  and  2,  Galloway;  3,  Schoen- 
leber; 4,  Galloway;  5  and  C.  Schoenleber. 

Heifer.  Junior  Calf — 1,  Galloway;  2,  S  and  4, 
Schoenleber. 

Senior  and  Graud  '  Champion  Bull — Galloway, 
Arhenbach  Goodgrift. 

Junior     Champion     Bull — Galloway,  Daipeddar's 

Goodgrift. 

Senior    Champion    Cow — Galloway,    Lady  Taylor. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Heifer — Gailoway, 
Nona  Spencer. 

Aged  Herd — 1.  Galloway;  2,  Schoenleber. 

Y'oung  Herd — 1,  Galloway;  2  and  3,  Schoenleber. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Galloway;  2,  Schoenleber. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Galloway;  2  and  3,  Schoenleber. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Galloway;  2  and  3.  Schoenleber. 
BROWN  SWISS. 

Dahlem  and  Schmidt,  of  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  only 
exhibitors,  and  awarded  all  prizes  for  which  entries 
were  made. 


SWINE  AWARDS. 

POLAND  CHINA. 
Judge,  M.  P.  Handier,  Rolfe,  Iowa. 
Boar,   Two   Years    and    Over — 1,    Olivier   ft  Sons. 
Danville,   Kan.;   Wonderful  King;   2,  W.   E.  Epley, 
Diller.   Neb..   Mammoth  Hadley;  3,   Oliver  &  Sons, 
Logan  Price. 

Boar,  Eighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years — 1. 
Harvey  Osborne.  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan.,  Cottonwood 
King;  2,  Oliver  &  Sons,  Smooth  Pride;  3,  Stryker 
Bros.,  Fredonia,  Kan.,  Advance. 

Boar,  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1, 
Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan..  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob;  2,  Phil  Dawson,  Endicott.  Neb.,  Robinhood;  3. 
Oliver  &  Sons,  King  After  All;  4.  A.  J.  Erhart  ft 
Sons,  Ness  City,  Kan.,  Big  Robidoux. 

Boar,  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — 1,  Phil 
Dawson,  Radio;  2,  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Big  Had- 
ley's  Model;  3,  T.  J.  Dawe  &  Sons,  Troy,  Kan., 
Sensation;  4.  Phil  Dawson.  Radium. 

Boar,  Under  Six  Months — 1.  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons, 
Big  Hadley's  Model;  2.  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons,  Robi- 
doux; 3.  Oliver  &  Sons,  Big  Chief;  4,  Phil  Dawson, 
Converter. 

Sow,  Two  Years  and  Over — 1  and  2,  Phil  Dawson, 
Bell  Wonder  and  Quality  Girl;  3,  A.  J.  Erhart  & 
Sons.  Miss  Mayflower  3d. 

Sow,  Eighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years — 1, 
Oliver  &  Sons,  Fancy;  2,  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons.  Or- 
phan Lillie;  3.  Oliver  &  Sons.  Quality  Archback;  4. 
W.  E.  Epley.  Pan  Lula. 

Sow,  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1,  H. 
B.  Walter.  Effingham,  Kan.,  Bob's  Big  Lady;  2.  R. 
O.  Darning,  Oswego,  Kan.,  Big  Maid;  3,  H.  B.  Wal- 
ter, U.  S.  Wonder;  4,  R.  O.  Deming,  Big  Wonder 
Maid.  „  _ 

Sow.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — 1.  H.  B. 
Walter.  U.  S.  Wonder  2d;  2,  Phil  Dawsoe.  Daisy 
Uhlan;  3,  H.  B.  Walter.  U.  S.  Wonder  3d;  4.  H.  B. 
Walter,  U.  S.  Wonder  4th.  _ 

Sow,  Under  Six  Months— 1.  Phil  Dawson.  Pan 
Uhlan;  2.  Phil  Dawson.  Princess;  3,  A.  J.  Erhart  * 
Sons.  Lady  Hadley;  4.  Phil  Dawson.  Princess  2d. 

Champion  Boar,  One  Y'ear  and  Over  —  Fred  B. 
Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan.,  Big  Bob. 

Champion  Boar.  Under  One  Year— A.  J.  Erhart  ft 
Sons.  Big  Hadley's  Equal. 

Grand  Champion  Boar — Fred  B.  Caldwell.  Big  Bob. 

Champion  Sow,  One  Y'ear  and  Over — H.  B.  Walter, 
Big  Bob  Lady. 

Champion  Sow,  Under  One  Year — Phil  Dawson, 
Pana  Uhlan.  „.     ^  . 

Grand    Champion    Sow— H.    B.    Walter,    Big  Bob 

LlBoar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year— 1,  Oliver  * 
Sons;  2,  Phil  Dawson;  3.  R.  O.  Deming.  • 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Y'ear.  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor—1.  Oliver  &  Sons;  2.  R.  O.  Deming;  3.  A.  J. 
Erhart  &  Sons.  _ 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  I  nder  One  Year — 1.  A.  J. 
Erhart  &  Sons;  2.  Phil  Dawson;  3,  H.  B.  Walter. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  A.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons;  2,  Phil  Dawson; 
3,  H.  B.  Walter.  _       .  _ 

Four  Animals,  Any  Age.  Either  Sex.  Get  of  One 
Boar— 1.  H.  B.  Walter;  2,  Phil  Dawson:  3.  A.  J. 
Erhart  &  Sons.  „  .  1 

Four  Animals.  Any  Age.  Either  Sex.  Produce  of 
Same  Sow— 1.  H.  B.  Walter;  2.  A.  J.  Erhart  ft  Sons: 
3,  Phil  Dawson.  .  . 

Fall  Pigs.  Boars  I  Futurity  Class)— 1.  A.  J.  Erhart 
&  Sons.  Big  Hadley's  Model;  2,  H.  B.  Walters.  King 
Wonder:  3.  Oliver  &  Sons,  Jumbo;  4.  Oliver  ft  Sous. 
Great  Wonder;  5.  Stryker  Bros..  Fredonia.  Kan.. 
Stryker's  Choice.  — 

Fall  Pigs.  Sows  (Futurity  Class)— 1.  2  and  3.  H. 
B  Walter  U.  S.  Wonder  1st.  U.  S.  Wonder  2d  ana 
V.  S  Wonder  3d  respectively:  4.  A.  .1.  Erhart  * 
Sons.' Model  Hadley;  5  and  6.  Oliver  &  Sons.  Jumbo 
Beautv  and  Beauty  Queen  respectively. 

Spring.  Pigs.  Boars  (Futurity  Class)— 1  and  2.  A. 
J.  Erhart  &  Sons;  3.  H.  B.  Walter;  4  and  5.  R.  O. 
Deming;  B.  James  Arkell.  Junction  City.  Kan..  Ar- 
kell's   Big   Tim;    7.    Fred    B.    Caldwell;   8.    R.  O- 

DKpring  Pigs.  Sows  (Futurity  Class)— 1  and  2,  A.  J. 
Erhart  &  Sons.  Lady  Hadley  and  Lady  Hadley  2a. 
respectively;  3  and  4.  Fred  B  Caldwell :  5  and  6.  A. 
J.  Erhart  &  Sons;  7,  Oliver  ft  Sons ;  8.  R  O  Deming. 

Litter  of  Four  Spring  Pigs  (Futurity  Class)— 1  ana 
2,  A.  J.  Erhart  ft  Sons;  3.  Fred  B  Caldwell;  4.  B. 
O.  Deming;  5.  James  Arkell;  6  and  7.  Oliver  ft  Sons. 

8.  Stryker  Bros.   „ 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 
Judge.  George  M.  Hammond.  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Boar.  Two  Years  or  Over— 1.  W.  R.  Crow  &  sons. 
Hutchinson.  Kan..  Crow's  Joy ;  2.  Scarle i  &  Cott  e. 
Berrvton.  Kan..  A  Critic:  3,  Crow  ft  Sons.  Gano 
Crow;  4.  G.  M.  Shepherd.  Lyons.  Kan..  G.  M.  s 
Crimson  Wonder.  ^_    _  , 

Boar.  Eighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years— J. 
Crow  &  Sons.  Our  Colonel:  2,  J.  D.  Shepherd.  Abi- 
lene. Kan  .  Good  Enough:  3.  Crow  &  Sons.  Path- 
finder;  4.  Perfection  Stock  Farm.  Union  City.  OKia.. 
by  George  M.  Classen.  Defender's  Joy.  ,  „ 

Boar.  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Eighteen  Months—  1.  u- 
M.  Shepherd,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr. :  l.  rev; 
fection  Stock  Farm.  Defender's  Lad:  3.  Crow  a 
Sons.  F.  L.'s  Gano;  4.  Crow  &  Sons.  Crow  s  Model 

Boar.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year— 1.  Sear.e 
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Try  Hiis  Ditcher 
at  Our  Bisk 


WE  want  you  to  know.  Don't 
take  our  word.  Try  a  Mar- 
tin 10  days.  It  digs  ditches,  builds 
terraces,  makes  irrigation  lat- 
erals, throws  up  and  levels  levees, 
grades  roads,  greatest  dirt  mover 
ever  built.  Costs  less  than  a 
good  cow  and  will  make  $10  to 
5>30  more  per  acre  for  you. 


FARM  DITCHER  AND 
ROAD  GRADER 

Made  of  plowshare  steel.  Guar- 
anteed. Reversible.  Adjustable 
for  narrow  and  wide  cutting.  No 
tool  you  ever  owned  would  do 
half  as  much  for  you  or  make  you 
so  much  money.  Just  try  the  Martin. 
WRITE  for  free  book.  Don't  put  it  off. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  4  Grader  Co..  Inc. 
709  Trader!  Bldr.,  Kansas  City,  Me, 
Home  Office: 
Owensboro,  Kj. 


I 


Easy,  Now,  to  Own  a 

Straw  Spreader 

I WANT  to  send  a  Perfection  Straw 
Spreader  on  trial  to  every  straw  owner.  I 
want  to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is  to  spread 
16  to  20  acres  of  straw  a  day;  why  this  is  as 
profitable  a  machine  ae  any  farmer  can  own. 

Sold  on  Trial 

My  machine  is  in  its  third  ino 
ceBsful  year.  Increase  your 
crops  $5  or  more  per  acre. 
In  use   wherever  small 
(train  grows.  Pays  for  it- 
self morequicklythansny 
other  machine  or  imple- 
ment by  returning  to  the 
toil  the  humus  necessary 
to  make  bumper  crops. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  my  free  book, 
"Spreading  Straw  Pays. 
A  poBtal  brings  it.    C  E. 

Union  Foundry  & 


WABNER.  Prea, 
Machine  Co., 
710  Union  St.,      Ottawa.  Kansas. 

HerculesFcnc' Posts 

Direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
An  Iron  Clad  Guarantee  with  each  order. 
Buy  direct  and  save  one  third. 

23! 4  Cents  Each 

Made  of  the  best  high  carbon  spring  steel. 
Will  not  buckle  oi  break.  Just  what  you 
need  for  that  line  fence.  Low  price  on 
corner  posts  too.  And  with  each  order 
tor  100  posts  a 

Free  Driving  Cap 

,  Hercules  posts  are  made  to  stand  up  and 
be  permanent.  Wire  quickly  fastened 
up  by  one  man  from  either  side  of 
fence.  Suited  to  any  fencing  or  wire— 
these  posts  are  GOOD. 

Send  for  Free  Circular 

f  It  tells  all  about  the  satisfactory  Hercules 
[|i  and  how  to  buy  the  best  post  at  the  lowest 
price.    No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

HERCULES  STEEL  POST  CO, 

1109  Fort  Dearborn  Bldg..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

FREE  BOOKS!! 

NOW  READY! 

My  new  100-paee  fall  bargain 
book  just  off  the  press  t  ' 
ready  to  maill    Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  bij 
250-page  1916  catalog: 
A  postal  gets  your 
copies  today. 

 These  books  describe  the 

p^sssssssslfaiiious  lialiow.y  Sanl- 
tar.  Cream  Separators,  the 
ualloway    Gasoline  and 
Kerosene  Engines,  the  new 
modern   Galloway  Manure 
•?,Pr»ai"!r",    »or    New  1917. 
12-20  H  P.  Tractor,  all  klndi 
or  farm   machinery,  ei 

cutters,  power  house  ace  

Ifnnders,  bugelea.    wagons,  bar 
leas,  fencing,  rooBnsr,  saddles. aut 
mobjiee, stock  tanks, auto  accessorl 
J.S'If  machines,    household  go 
JiTi-    ■  furniture,    complete  Rno 
gPtftlng  for  .very  member  of  the  re- 
Write  now!  Savui200  to*600  on  fall  bui 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
217  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


i 


|Q  A  R  O 


El 


?ree  Catalog 
showing  164  styles  of  fencing 
and  gates.  It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  to  have  your  or- 
der filled  direct  from  our  ncar- 

t  mills  or  warehouses  In  Indiana, 
Nebraska.  Colorado,  Texas,  California  or 
Kansas.   jilhr/duiM  fan  susuy.  WRITES 

 W  before  yon  forget  It. 

Ottawa  Manula.tarutg  Ce.  |  I  I  ">"•  *«••  on"**.  Kanaaa. 


&  Cottle,  Chief's  Criticizer;  2.  Crow  &  Sons.  Crow'a 
Model;  3.  J.  P.  Shepherd,  Tippy's  Model;  4.  G.  M. 
Shepherd.   Crimson  Giant. 

Boar.  Under  Six  Months — 1.  Crow-  &  Sons.  Crow's 
Futurity  Colonel  1st;  2.  Crow  &  Sons.  Crow's  Fu- 
turity Colonel  2d;  3,  Crow  &  Sons,  Crow's  Futurity 
Model  5th;  4.  Crow  &  Sims,  Crow's  Model  3d. 

Sow,  Two  Years  or  Over — 1,  Crow  &  Suns.  Cath- 
erine's Girl;  2,  Searle  &  Cottle.  Countess  Maid;  3. 
Crow  &  Sons.  Walla  Belle;  4.  Searle  &  Cottle, 
Countess  Again. 

Sow.  Eighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years — 1, 
Perfection  Stock  Farm,  Graduate  Mistress;  2.  Crow 
&  Sons,  Lady  Bell;  3,  J.  D.  Slu-pherd.  High  Lot- 
tie: 4.   Crow   &   Sons,    Colonel's  Bell. 

Sow,  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1. 
Searle  &  Cottle.  Walla  Lady;  2.  G.  M.  Shepheid. 
Illustrator's  Second  .Model;  3,  Crow  &  Sons,  Bright 
Gano;  4.  Searle  &  Cottle.  Lady  Laverne. 

Sow.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — I,  Searle 
&  Cottle.  Rosario;  2,  Searle  &  Cottle,  Beatrice;  3, 
Searle  &  Cottle.  Katherine:  4.  Crow  &  Sons. 

Sow,  Under  Six  Months — 1,  Crow  &  Sons,  Crow's 
Futurity  Lady  1st;  2,  Crow's  Futurity  Lady  2d;  3. 
Crow's  Futurity  Lady  3d;  4,  Crow's  Futurity  Lady 
4th. 

Champion  Boar.  One  Year  or  Over — Crow  &  Sons, 
Crow's  Joy. 

Champion  Boar  Under  One  Year — Searle  &  Cottle, 
Chief  Criticizer. 

Grand  Champion  Boar — Crow  &  Sons.  Crow's  Joy. 

Champion  Sow,  One  Year  or  Over — Crow  &  Sons, 
Katherine's  Girl. 

Champion  Sow  Under  One  Year— Crow  &  Sons, 
Crow's  Futurity  Lady. 

Grand  Champion  Sow — Crow  &  Sons.  Katherine's 
Girl. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows.  Under  One  Year — 1.  Crow 
&  Sons;  2.  Searle  &  Cottle;  3,  Crow  &  Sons;  4, 
J.  P.  Shepherd. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows,  Over  One  Year,  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  Crow  &  Sons;  2,  Searle  ct  Cottle;  3. 
Crow  &  Sons;  4.  J.  D.  Shepherd. 

Briar  and  Three  Sows.  Under  One  Year — 1.  Searle 
&  Cottle;  2.  Crow  At  Sons;  3,  Crow  &  Sons;  4, 
Searle  &  Cottle. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows,  LTnder  One  Year,  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  Searle  &  Cottle;  2  and  3,  Crow  & 
Sons;  4.   Searle  &  Cottle. 

Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals — 1.  Crow  &  Sons;  2, 
Searle  &  Cottle;  3,  Crow  &  Sons;  4.  Searle  &  Cottle. 

Produce  of  One  Sow — 1.  Crow  &  Sons:  2.  Searle 
Si  Cottle;  3,  Crow  &  Sons:  4.  Searle  &  Cottle. 
PUItOC  JERSEY  FUTURITY 

By  the  National  Duroc  Jersey  Record  Association. 

Boar,  Spring  Pigs — Crow  &  Sons  took  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  with  Crow's 
Futurity  Col.  1st.  2d,  5  th,  3d.  Crow's  Model  3d. 
Crow's  Futurity  Col.  6th  and  Sth  respectively;  7, 
Searle  &  Cottle.  Ideal  Chief. 

Sows.  Spring  Pigs— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  7  and  8.  Crow 
&  Sons,  with  Crow's  Futurity  Lady  1st.  2d.  3d, 
Crow's  Queen,  Crow's  Futuiity  Lady  4th,  Crow's 
Queen  Sth  and  Crow's  Futurity  Lady  6th  respec- 
tively; 6,  G.  M.  Shepherd.  Isabel. 

Litter  of  Four  Spring  Pigs— 1.  2,  3.  4.  6,  Crow  & 
Sons;  5,  7,  Searle  &  Cottle;  8.  G.  M.  Shepherd. 


CHESTER  WHITES. 
Judge,  M.  P.  Handier.  Rolfe.  Iowa. 

Boar.  Two  Years  or  Over — 1,  W.  W.  Waltmire  & 
Sons,  Peculiar.  Mo.,  Grand  Look;  2.  Coleman  & 
Crum.  Danville.  Kan..  Model  Combination;  3,  H.  R. 
ayers,   Danville,   Kan..   White  Cloud. 

Boar.  Under  Eighteen  Months  and  LTnder  Two 
Years — 1.  M.  Armentrout,  Botna.  Iowa.  Izzy  O.  K. 
Wonder;  2,  W.  W.  Waltmire  &  Sons.  Competitor. 

Boar,  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1, 
Armentrout.  Bob  Roy;  2,  Waltmire  &:  Sons,  Long- 
'ellow. 

Boar.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — 1,  H.  B. 
Ayers..  Veto;  2,  Waltmire  &  Sons.  Champion  W. ;  3, 
Armentrout.   Iowa  Climax;  4.   Waltmire  &  Sons. 

Boar.  Under  Six  Months— 1.  Coleman  &  Crum.  St. 
Valentine;  2.  Waltmire  &  Sons;  3,  Coleman  &  Crum; 
I,  Armentrout,   Armentrout's  Select. 

Sow,  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1.  Coleman  & 
Crum.  P.eauty  S.  ;  2,  Armentrout,  Queen;  3.  Cole- 
aian  &  Crum.  Mabel ;  4.  Waltmire  &  Sons.  Lassie. 

Sow,  Eighteen  Mouths  and  Under  Two  Years — 1, 
Waltmire  &  Sons.  Lass;  2,  Ayers.  Lady  Butch;  3, 
Waltmire  &  Sons,  Pearl  W. ;  4,  E.  McGlothlin,  To- 
peka.  Kan..  Frost's  Avondale. 

Sow.  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1, 
Coleman  &  Crum.  Tip  Top:  2.  Waltmire  &  Sons. 
Hiawatha:  3,  Armentrout,  Kent's  Ideal;  4.  Armen- 
trout. Kent's  Ideal  2d. 

Sow,  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — 1.  Ayers, 
H.  R.'s  Best:  2.  Ayers.  H.  R.'s  Pride;  3.  Armen- 
trout. Kent's  Select  1st;  4.  Armentrout.  Kent's  Se- 
lect 2d. 

Sow,  Under  Six  Months — 1,  Armentrout.  Armen- 
trout's Kind;  2.  Coleman  &  Crum.  Ida  Valentine: 
3.  Coleman  &  Crum.  Lula  Valentine;  4,  Coleman  & 
Crum.  Eva  Valentine. 

Champion  Boar.  One  Year  and  Over — Armentrout, 
Tzzy  O.  K.  Wonder. 

Champion  Boar,  Under  One  Year — Ayers 

Grand  Champion  Boar— Armentrout,  Izzy  O.  K. 
Wonder. 

Champion  Sow.  One  Year  or  Over — Coleman  & 
2rum.   Tip  Top. 

Champion   Sow   Under   One   Year — Armentrout. 

Grand  Champion  Sow— Coleman  &  Crum.  Tip  Top. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year — 1.  Coleman 
&  Crum;  2.  Armentrout;  3,  Waltmire  &  Sons;  4, 
Armentrout. 

Itoar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor — 1  and  2.  Waltmire  &  Sons. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year — 1.  Cole- 
man &  Crum;  2,  Ayers;  3,  Armentrout:  4,  Waltmire 
&  Sons. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1,  Coleman  &  Crum;  2.  Waltmire  &  Sons; 
3,  Waltmire  &  Sons. 

Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals — 1.  Ayers;  2,  Coleman 
&  Crum:  3  and  4.  Waltmire  &  Sons. 

Produce  of  Sow.  Four  Animals — 1,  Ayers:  2.  Cole- 
man &  Crum;  3.  Waltmire  &  Sons:  4.  Armentrout. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SPECIALS 
Offered  by  Chester  White  Record  Association. 

Coleman  &  Cmm  took  first  on  aged  herd,  young 
herd,  and  best  pair  of  pigs. 

BERKSHIRES. 
Judge.  M.  P.  Rancher,  Rolfe.  Iowa. 

Boar.  Two  Years  and  Over — 1.  Sutton  &  Porteous, 
Lawrence.  Kan  ,  Duke's  Bacon  Sth. 

Boar,  Eighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years— 1. 
C.  G.  Nash.  Eskridge.  Kan..  Silver  Tip  Bacon;  2, 
Sutton  &  Porteous.  Silver  Tip  Duke  7th. 

Boar.  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Eighteen  Months— 1. 
R.  C.  Ohrecht.  Topeka.  Kan..  Pathfinder  3d;  2,  Sut- 
ton &  Porteous,  Sutton's  Improver;  3,  Nash.  P.  D.'s 
Progressive. 

Boar.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year — 1.  Nnsh, 
General  Buster  Black;  2.  Sutton  &  Porteous.  Stumpv's 
Classy  Rohinhood;  3  and  4.  Nash,  A  Silver  Top  Boy 
1st  and  2d.  respectively. 

Boar.  Under  Six  Months— 1,  Sutton  &  Porteous; 
2.  Nash.  Progressor's  Second;  3,  R.  C.  Obreeht ;  4, 
Sutton  &  Porteous. 

Sow.  Two  Years  and  Over — 1.  Nash,  Legal's  Queen; 
2,  Nash.  Zello.  _ 

Sow,  Eighteen  Months  and  Tinder  Two  Years— 1. 
Nash.  Circus  Girl;  2.  Sutton  &  Porteous.  Silver 
Tip  7th. 

Sow,  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1. 
Sutton  &  Porteous,  Bacon's  Duchess  4th;  2,  Nash, 
Circus  Girl  20th;  3.  Sutton  &  Porteous.  Classy 
JewelL 

'Continued  on  Page;  Thirteen) 


60%  protein  in  our 

Blue    Bag    Brand    Tankacre.  Tou 
never  saw  a  cleaner,  brighter  grade- 
of    tankage    than    this.     Ton  lotsg 
priced  at  $4G.15  on  page  1530  of  our£ 
new  big  General  Catalog.  Quality 
guaranteed  as  usual. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Don't  Forget  That  You  Are 
To  Live  In  Your  New  Home 


Much  of  the  satisfaction  and  pride  you 
will  take  in  it  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  woodwork  you  select.  Poor,  cheap 
and  carelessly  made  woodwork  means 
rattling  windows,  warped  doors,  yawn- 
ing cracks.  Better  build  right.  Get 
woodwork  that  carries  a  known  trade- 
mark on  every  piece. 


CI  6  G  6 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 

"  The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home  " 

has  gone  into  the  better  sort  of  American  homes  for  50  years.  Many 
designs  of  Curtis  doors,  windows,  colonnades,  built-in  furniture,  etc., 
are  shown  in  our  three  Home  Books  of  practical,  livable  homes.  You 
can  get  any  one  of  these  books  Free.  "  Better  Built  Homes  "  shows 
houses  costing  from  $800  to  $3,000;  "Homelike  Homes" — $3,000  up; 
and  "Attractive  Bungalows" —  the  best  types.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  today  for  the  book  you  want. 

Your  lumber  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  Curtis  Woodwork.  He  has 
our  big  catalog  showing  every  design.    He  can  figure  your  materia 
costs  for  you  and  deliver  Curtis  Woodwork  to  you  just  when  you 
want  it.    Remember — every  piece  of  Curtis  Woodwork  carries  th« 
Curtis  trademark.    Look  for  it 

The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau 

1308-140*  South  Second  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Wausau,  Wis.  Lincoln,  Nob. 

Oklahoma  City  Minneapolis  Chicago  Detroit  Topeka,  Kan. 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 

The  Makers  of  CVRTI3  Woodwork  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction  to  Its  Vsert 
"  Yve're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are  " 


Doon  Wlndowi 

Window  and  Door  Frame! 

Storm  Door*  and  Windows 

Stairway!  Newell 

Sideboards  Colonnades 

Eookcaies  Mantels 

Window  Seats 

Wall  Panels 

Cellini?  Beams 

Moulding! 

Porch 
Column! 

Porch  Ball 

Porcb 
Balneters  1 

Every  thine; ' 
In  Wood- 
work 


Send 
the 

Coupon 
for  Free 

"Home  Book  of  Plans" 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


A.  S.  Alexander  of  Burlington.  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  big- 
boned  Spotted  Polands,  reports  his  herd  do- 
ing well.  He  also  reports  a  heavy  demand 
for  Spotted  Poland  breeding  stock  this  year 
and  has  sold  foundation  stock  for  a  number 
of  new  herds. 


W.  TT.  Oliver  of  Guilford,  Missouri,  is 
claiming  October  17  as  the  date  of  his 
annual  fall  sale  of  big-type  Polands.  Mr. 
Oliver  is  one  of  Missouri's  progressive  breed- 
ers and  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  big 
high-quality  Poland  that  is  a  profitable 
feeder.  He  will  catalog  forty  head  for  this 
sale,  sired  by  such  boars  as  Big  John  B, 
Big  Halfton  2d,  and  A  Wonder  Prince,  and 
out  of  dams  sired  by  noted  big-type  sires. 
This  sale  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
fall  sale  season. 


was  awarded  at  the  Topeka  Fair  first  and 
grand  champion  on  his  great  Poland  China 
boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  This  hog  will  be 
shown  at  the  Xational  Swine  Show  at 
Omaha,   -Nebraska.  October  2  to  7,  1916. 

Orrie  Cobu  rn  of  M  hitewater.  TVis..  owner 
of  Edgewood  Farm  herd  of  Holsteins,  re- 
ports a  good  demand  for  high-class  Ho'- 
steins.  Edgewood  Farm  herd  is  drawn  upon 
heavily  for  breeding  stock  and  for  the  past 
few  months  their  shipments  to  the  South- 
west have  been  heavy. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell  of  Howard.  Kansas,  had 
the  misfortune  last  year  while  at  the  To- 
peka Fair  to  lose  his  valuable  herd  boar. 
Elkmorc    Jumbo.      This    year    Mr.  Caldweli 


Allen  Bros,  of  Russell,  Iowa,  are  claiming 
October  31  as  the  date  of  their  fall  sale  of 
O.  I.  C.  hogs.  This  firm  owns  one  of  Iowa's 
noted  O.  I.  C.  herds  and  is  among  the  most 
successful  breeders  of  that  popular  breed  of 
hogs.  They  have  developed  a  big  easy- 
feeding  type  that  are  profit-producers. 

James  L.  Alvey  of  Billings.  Missouri.  Is 
one  of  the  live  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  that  state.  His  herd  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  is 
one  of  the  noted  herds  of  that  breed  in  the 
corn  belt  and  many  of  the  best  O.  I.  C. 
herds  now  assembled  were  started  with 
foundation  stock  from,  this  herd. 
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SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  fu'ure 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy.  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALS N A,  KANSAS 


Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 


and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending.   Banks  and 


■^"fllr"  TTrtl->    railroads  demand  our 

>^6oslNESSC0Uj^f  graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AYE.,  TOPEKA,  KA8. 

FINLAY  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

10th  and  Indiana,  Kama*  City,  Me. 
Make  from  $75  to  1300  per  month.  Be 
an  electric,  steam  or  iu  expert  Three 
month*,  year  and  two-year  courses. 
Enroll  any  time.  Day  and  night  ses- 
sions.   Write  tor  Catalog  D 


OTTAWA 


OrrAWA^KANS 


 CATALOG 


FREE 


TOPEKA   HARDER   COLLEGE,   the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Learn  Auctioneering  .^^..t0^! 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  in  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones.  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 


COMMERCUl 

COLLEGE. 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6 1st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M..Prest. 


(luz  chicago  academy  oh 
fine:  art./* 


« 


CARL  N.  WEP.NT, 
DIRECTOR. 

81  COST  MADISON  ST. 

PROBABLY  THE. 
ART  SCHOOL  YOU 
PRC  LOOKING  FOR 

FOLL TERM  BEGINS  SEPT- 415 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka.  Kanaaj 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


Neosho  County  Farms,  $35  per  acre  and  up. 
Write  Home  Investment  Co.,  Chanute,  Kan. 

MR.  RENTER:  You  pay  your  landlord 
enough,  in  many  cases,  every  eight  years  to 
pay  for  a  better  farm  here  than  you  occupy. 
Write  us  about  it. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

296  ACRES,  6  miles  Ottawa,  2%  miles  to 
railroad  town;  first  class  improvements, 
abundance  good  water,  orchard,  fine  shade, 
fenced  and  cross  fenced.  Can  give  possession 
at  an  early  date.  Write  for  full  description. 
MANSFIELD   LAND  CO..  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

EIGHTY  ACRES,  4  y2  miles  from  Osage 
City:  45  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  grass, 
north  slope;  4-room  house  and  summer  kit- 
chen, cellar  and  good  well:  barn  for  10  head 
with  loft;  wagon  and  cattle  shed,  two  hen 
houses.  Must  sell.  Price,  $3,200.  $1,700 
can  run  four  years  at  5  per  cent. 
REN  STROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kansas 


COLORADO  FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 

Colorado  needs  10,000  poultry  and  hog  raisers,  dairy- 
men, general  farmers.  Good  markets,  fine  climate, 
schools,  churches.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  map  free. 
Board  of  Immigration,  22  State  House,  Denver,  Colo. 

FIFTEEN-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM 

Neaw  town;  fair  improvements;  $600.  120 
acres,  60  cult.,  good  improvements.  $2,500,  to 
trade  for  merchandise.     280  acres,  well  im- 
proved farm,  5  miles  out,  $35  per  acre. 
AVERY   &   STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 

KANSAS  STOCK  RANCH 
150   Miles   Southwest   from  Kansas  City. 

960  acres,  800  acres  bluestem  pasture  and 
meadow,  balance  farm  land.  Never  failing 
water,  fair  improvements,  in  oil  and  gas 
belt.     Price,  835  per  acre. 

THE  EASTERN  KANSAS  LAND  COMPANY 
Quenemo,  Kansas 

FOR  SALE! — EASY  TERMS 
240  Acres,  East  Central  Kansas:  75  acres 
alfalfa:    well    improved:    well   fenced;  good 
neighborhood;  good  advantages.    All  inquir- 
ies promptlv  answered. 

F.  N.  STELSON      -      BEVERLY,  KANSAS 

FOR  EXCHANGE 

A  fine  improved  quarter  section,  100  cult., 
balance   pasture;    on    county    road,    close  to 
town.     Want   hdw.   or  general  stock.  Mtg. 
$3,500,  5 14  %.     Price,  $60  per  acre. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

STOP,  LOOK,  LISTEN 

Five  farms,  from  80  to  300  acres,  im- 
proved, well  located,  good  lands,  near  good 
markets,  in  Eastern  Kansas,  near  good 
schools  and  churches.  Will  be  sold  on  pay- 
ments of  $5  to  $8  per  acre  down  and  rest  in 
scattered  payments  from  five  to  twenty 
years  at  low  interest.  You  never  had  such 
a  chance  to  buy  good  land.  Write  for  views 
and  full  information.  Address 
THE  ALLEN  COUNTY  INVESTMENT  CO., 
Iola,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  FRANK  FRENCH  OF 
Manning  in  Keystone  Township,  in  Scott 
County,  Kansas,  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1916,  one  horse  mule,  age  one  year,  color 
bay.  No  marks  or  brands.  Appraised  at 
$25.  John  L.  Whltson,  County  Clerk,  Scott 
City,  Kansas. 

H.  B.  Walter  of  Effingham.  Kansas,  was 
one  of  the  busy  men  at  the  big  free  fair  at 
Topeka.  His  fine  herd  won  in  the  open 
class  and  third  on  junior  boar,  senior  and 
grand  champion  on  yearling  sow,  first  on 
produce  of  sow  and  first  on  get  of  sire;  third 
on  young  herd.  Mr.  Walter  also  bred  the 
grand  champion  Poland  China  boar.  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob,  that  was  the  sensation  of 
the  swine  show,  and  at  present  owns  his 
sire,  Big  Bob  Wonder. 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Little  Talk 


Ho 


e   l  aiKs  to  nouseKeepers 

Helfiful  Hints  Here  for  the  Women  Folks  of  the  Farm 

Have  you  thought  about  planting  some 
bulbs  this  fall?  It  will  sot  require  much 
work  and  the  early  spring  flowers  bring 
a  very  welcome  cheer. 


High  thoughts  and  noble  in  all  lands, 
Help  me;  my  soul  is  fed  by  such. 

But,  ah,  the  touch  of  lips  and  hands — 
The  human  touch! 

Warm,  vital,  close,  life's  symbols  dear — 

These  need  I  most,  and  now,  and  here. 

— Richard  Burton. 


Vanity  in  children  should  not  be  en- 
couraged, but  giving  care  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance  might  well  bo  made  a 
point  of  training.  If  neglected  during 
childhood,  it  is  a  lesson  which  too  often 
goes  unlearned. 

Postage  stamps  that  are  stuck  to- 
gether or  stuck  to  paper,  can  be  quickly 
separated  by  running  a  medium  hot  flat 
iron  over  them.  Another  good  way  is 
to  soak  them  in  a  saucer  of  water,  but 
this  takes  longer. 

A  good  \ray  to  keep  the  salt  in  shak- 
ing condition  in  damp  weather,  is  to  set 
the  shakers  near  the  cook  stove  when 
there  is  a  fire.    This  keeps  the  salt  dry. 


Onion  and  Mango  Relish 

12  green  mangoes 
6  white  onions — medium  size 
6  red  mangoes 

Clean  well  and  use  only  the  outside 
of  the  mangoes. 

Cut  in  small  pieces  by  putting  through 
the  food  chopper.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  for  just  a  minute. 
Pour  this  water  off  and  cover  again  with 
boiling  water,  allowing  it  to  stand  two 
or  three  minutes.  When  this  is  poured 
off,  add  salt  and  sugar  to  taste,  cover 
with  vinegar  and  allow  it  to  cook  three 
or  four  minutes  after  becoming  heated 
throughout. 

Read  about  the  women's  exhibits  at 
the  Topeka  Fair,  on  the  editorial  page. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latost  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  'Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  tents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7001 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Novelty  in  employ- 
ing contrasting  goods,  gives  emphasis  to  the  good  lines  of  this  dress  and  makes  It 
really  fascinating.  A  vest-shaped  yoke  is  joined  to  the  fronts,  in  each  of  which  two 
tucks  have  been  made;  likewise,  in  each  half  of  the  back  two  tucks  are  introduced. 
No.  7890 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Promi- 
nently favoring  the  popular  frill,  this  waist  has  the  shoulder  fronts  gathered.  The 
"something  odd"  is  given  with  trimming  bands  in  contrasting  note,  on  the  collar, 
frill  and  down  the  center  front  where  the  closing  is  made.  Long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used.  No.  786(1— Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4  to  14  years.  You  may  suit 
yourself  about  making  this  dress  with  or  without  a  belt — when  employed,  it  looks- 
best  at  a  lowered  waistline;  the  closing  of  the  frock  is  conveniently  arranged  a  bit 
to  the  left  front  side  and  buttons  have  the  honor.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores 
No.  787!) — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Linen, 
gingham  or  calico  can  be  used  to  make  this  serviceable  apron,  that  Blips  on  over  the 
head  and  covers  the  entire  dress.  The  apron  has  a  neck  cut  out  in  square  outline 
and  the  sleeves  are  three-quarter  length.  No.  7877 — Ladies*  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  yoke  effect  is  conspicuous  in  this  four-gored  skirt, 
because  of  the  buttoned  tab  decoration,  front  and  back.  An  under  box-plait  at  each 
side  gives  the  style  flare.  Large,  covered  buttons  ornamenting  below  knee  depth, 
attract  attention  to  the  tailor  stitched  seam  down  the  entire  center  front — f£B* 
closing  is  made  there.  No.  7870 — Ladies'  House  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  4  4  inche? 
bust  measure.  The  making  of  this  dress  is  certainly  not  a  problem  of  skill — nor  of 
cost.  It  is  in  one  piece  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower  edge:  the  style  feature  is  the 
pocket  stitched  to  each  front,  below  a  "piece-bit"  wheih  is  tacked  over  fine  plaits 
to  confine  the  fulness  at  the  waist. 


Septi'inner  za,  r.nu 
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TOPEKA  FAIR  AWARDS 


Sow.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  \ear— 1.  Sutton 
&  Porteous.  Classv  Stumpy;  2.  Nash.  Buster  Black 
Belle:  3.   Nash.    Busier  Black   Belle   2d;   4.  Nash. 

^Sovv  Under  °Sii  Months— 1.  Sutton  &  Porteous;  2. 
Nash   Black  Prairie;  3  and  4.  Sutton  &  Porteous. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar— Obrecht.  Patn- 

""ju'flor  Champion  Boar— Sutton  &  Porteous. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — Nosh.  Legal's  Queen. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow— Sutton  &  Por- 
teous. Classy  Stumpy. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year— 1.  Nash;  2. 
Sutton  &  Porteous.  „  _    ,  , 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  Nash:  2.  Sutton  &  Porteous. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  \ear — 1.  Sutton 
,4  Porteous;  2  and  3.  Nash. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  Sutton  &  rorteous;  2  and  3.  Nash. 

Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals— 1.  Sutton  &  Porteous; 
2    Nash:  3.  Obrecht.  , 
'    Produce  of  Sow,  Four  Animals — 1  and  2.  Sutton  & 
Porteous;  3.  B.  C.  Obrecht.^^ 

Judge.  George  M.  Hammond,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Boar.  Two  Years  or  Over — 1.  George  VV.  Ela.  Val- 
ley Falls.  Monogram. 

Boar  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months — 1, 
B  T  Wright.  Grantville.  Kan.,  Captain  Boothe;  2, 
Lawson  &  Sons.  Rayenwood.  Mo..  Orchard  Hill  Bill. 

Boar.  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year— 1.  Lawson 
&  Sons,  Big  Bone. 

Boar  Under  Six  Months — 1,  Ela;  2,  Lawson  & 
Sons;  3,  G.  S.  Lawson.  Ravenwood,  Mo..  Harmony 
Lad 

Sow  Two  Years  or  Over— 1,  G.  S.  Lawson,  Emo- 
eene-  2,  Ela.  Mabel  G. ;  3.  Lawson  &  Sons. 

Sow  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months— 1.  G. 
S.  Lawson,  Harmony  Choice.  „        ,    „  „ 

Sow  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year— 1,  G.  fa. 
Lawson,  Byrat's  Choice;  2.  Lawson  &  Sons 

Sow  Under  Six  Months— 1,  G.  S.  Lawson.  Bird 
Girl-  2,  Lawson  &  Sons:  3.  G.  S.  Lawson. 

Senior    and    Grand    Champion    Boar— Ela,  Mono- 

griunior  Champion  Boar— Ela.  Halcyon  Kin 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow— G.   S.  Lawson, 

EljSniSr'  Champion  Sow — G.  S.  Lawson,  Bird  Girl. 
Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year— Lawson  & 

SOBoar  and  Three  Sows  Over  One  Year.  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor—G.  S.  Lawson. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year— 1.  G.  S. 
Lawson;  2.  Lawson  &  Sons;  3.  Ela. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  G.  S.  Lawson;  2.  Lawson  &  Sons;  3. 

Get  of  Sire.  Four  Animals— 1,   G.   S.  Lawson;  2, 
Lawson  &  Sons:  3,  Ela.  , 
Produce  of  Sow.  Four  Animals— 1.  G.  S.  Lawson; 

2.  Lawson  &  Sons;  3,  Ela;  

TAMWORTHS. 
Judge  George  M.  Hammond,  Manhattan.  Kan. 
Boar  Two  Years  or  Over— 1,  Perfection  Stock  Farm, 
George    M.    Classen,    manager.    Union    City,  Okla., 

CrBw°0Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year— 1.  .Perfec- 
tion Stock  Farm.  Oklahoma  Rustler. 

Boar  Under  Six  Months— 1.  George  Pappa.  Union 
City.  Okla.;  2.  Pappa:  3.  Perfection  Stock  Farm. 

Sow,  Two  Years  or  Over— 1.  Perfection  Stock  Farm. 

MSow!0lEighteen  Months  and  Under  Two  Years— 1, 
Perfection  Stock  Farm.  Lady  Lassie. 

Sow.  One  Year  and  Under  Eighteen  Months— 1. 
Perfection  Stock  Farm.  Rosa  4th. 

Sow,  Six  Months  and  Under  One  Year— 1,  Perfec- 

t!°Sowt(UnderaISi'x  Months— 1.  Pappa;  2  and  3,  Per- 

'eSeniorSt°aC,?dFGrnand    Champion    Boar  -  Perfection 

Stock  Farm.  Crapshooter 
Junior  Champion  Boar  Under  One  \ear— Pappa 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow— Perfection  Stock 

Farm,  Mammoth.  .      „     ,  _ 

Junior  Champion  Sow— Perfection  Stock  Farm 
Boar  and  Three  Sows  Over   One  \  ear— Perfection 

StBoarFand' Three  Sows,  Under  One  Year— 1.  Pappa; 
2,  Perfection  Stock  Farm. 

Boar  and  Three  Sows  Under  One  Year.  Bred  by 
Exhibitor— 1.  Pappa;  2.  Perfection  Stock  Farm. 

Get  of   Sire.    Four    Animals— 1,    Perfection  Stock 

F  Produce  ofPSow,  Four  Animals— 1.  Perfection  Stock 
Farm;  2,  Pappa. 

SHEEP  AWARDS. 

S1IROPSHIRES. 
Judge.  A.  M.  Patterson,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Ram.  Two  Years  or  Over— 1,  H.  D.  Eddingfield. 
ML  Pleasant.  Iowa;  2,  George  Allen  A:  sons.  Lex- 
ington. Neb.  ;  3,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield ;  4,  Clarence 
Lacey,  Meriden.  Kan.  .,,„«. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two— 1.  George  Allen  & 
Sons.  Lexington.  Neb.;  2.  H  D.  Eddlngfield.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa;  3,  Clarence  Lacey,  Meriden.  Kan.;  4, 
Clarence  Lacey.  _  ...  - 

Ram  Lamb  Under  One  Year— 1.  George  Allen  & 
Sons.  Lexington.  Neb.:  2,  H.  D  Eddlngfield,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa;  3.  George  Allen  &  Sons;  4.  William 
Allen.  Lexington,  Neb. 

Ewe  Two  Years  or  Over— 1.  George  Allen  &  Sons, 
2,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield;  3,  Clarence  Lacey;  4,  George 
Allen  &  Sons.  _       ,    „   „   _. M 

Ewe.  One  Year  and  Under  Two— 1.  H.  D.  Eddlng- 
field; 2,  George  Allen  &  Sons;  3,  George  Allen  & 
Sons;  4.  Clarence  Lacey. 

Ewe.  Lamb  Under  One  Year— 1.  Clarence  Lacey.  2. 
Clarence  Lacey;  3,  George  Allen  &  Sons;  4,  H.  D. 
Eddingfield.  _  „  «>„„.,. 

Champion  Ram.  Any  Age— 1,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

2,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield.  „   „  ,.  ,  ,  „ 
Champion  Ewe.  Any  Age— 1,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield;  2. 

George  Allen  &  Sons.  _  _ . 

Get  or  Sire— 1.  George  Allen  &  Sons;  2,  H.  D.  Ed- 
dingfield;  3,  Clarence  Lacey. 

Flock— 1.  George  Allen  &  Sons;  2.  Clarence  Lacey: 

3,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Kansas-bred  Flock— 1  and  2.  Clarence  Lacey. 
Pen  of  Four  Lambs.  Either  Sex— 1  and  2.  Clarence 
Lacey. 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Ram.  Two  Years  or  Over— 1.  A.  T.  Gamber.  Wake- 
man,.  Ohio;  2.  A.  T.  Gamber;  3.  George  Allen  Sc. 
Sons.  Lexington.  Neb.:  4.  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two— 1.  George  Allen 
&  Sons;  2.  A.  T.  Gamber;  3,  A.  T.  Gamber;.  4, 
George  Allen  &  Sons.  ,,       „  _ 

Ram,  Under  One  Year— 1,  George  Allen   &  Sons; 

2  and  3,  A.  T.  Gamber;  4,  W.  W.  Waltmire.  Pecu- 
liar. Mo.  _   _  . 

Ewe,  Two  Years  or  Over — 1  and  2,  A.  T.  Gamber; 

3  and  4,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  A.  T  (..am- 
ber; 2.  George  Allen  &  Sons;  3,  A.  T.  Gamber;  4, 
George  Allen  &  Sons.  „   „,  „. 

Ewe.  Under  One  Year— 1.  A.  T.  Gamber;  2.  W  W. 
Waltmire;  3,  George  Allen  &  Sons;  4.  A   T  (.amber. 

Champion  Ram,  Any  Age — 1.  George  Alien  &  Suns; 

2,  A.  T.  Gamber.  _    „  . 
Champion  Ewe.   Any   Age— 1,   A.    T.    Gamber;  2, 

George  Allen  &  Sons.  .,,  . 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  A.  T.  Gamber;  2,  George  Allen  & 
Sons;  3,  W.  W.  Waltmire.  „  „ 

Flock— 1.  A   T.  Gamber;  2,  George  Allen  &  Sons; 

3.  W.  W.  Waltmire.  „    _  . 
Pen  of  Four  Lambs.  Either  Sex— 1,  A.  T.  Gamber. 

DORSETS. 

Sherwood  Bros..  Shelby ville.  Mo.,  were  the  only 
exhibitors.  They  took  first  on  the  following  entries: 
Ram,  one  year  and  under  two;  ram,  under  one  year; 
ewe.  two  years  or  over;  ewe.  one  year  and  under 
two;  champion  ram.  any  age;  champion  ewe.  any 
age;  get  of  sire;  flock.  They  took  first,  second  and 
third  on  ewe  under  one  year. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Ram.  Two  Years  or  Over — 1,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 
Lexington,  Neb.;  2,  William  Allen,  Lexington,  Neb.; 

3.  Sherwood  B'os..  Shelbyville,  Mo.;  4,  W.  W.  Walt- 
mire &  Sons.  Peculiar.  Mo. 

Ram,  One  Year  and  Under  Two  —  1,  Sherwood 
Bros.;  2.  George  Allen  &  Sons;  3,   Sherwood  Bros.; 

4.  George  Allen  &  Sons.  _ 
Ram  Lamb  Under  One  Year— 1.   Sherwood  Bros. : 

2.  W.  W.  Waltmire  &  Sons;  3,  George  Allen  &  Sons; 
4.  Sherwood  Bros. 

Ewe.  Two  Years  and  Over — 1  and  2,  Sherwood 
Bros  :  3  and  4,  George  Allen  &  Sons 

Ewe.  One  Year  and  Under  2—1.  Sherwood  Bros.; 
2  and  3,  Ccorge  Allen  &  Sons:  4.  Sherwood  Bros. 

Ewe,  Under  One  Year— 1.  George  Allen  &  Sons:  2. 
Sherwood  Bros. ;  "3,  Sherwood  Bros. ;  4.  W.  W.  Walt- 
mire &  Sons. 


Champion  Ram.  Any  Age — 1.  Sherwood  Bros.;  2, 
George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Champion  Ewe,  Any  Age — 1,  Sherwood  Bros.;  2, 
George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Sherwood  Bros. ;  2  and  3,  George 
Allen  &  Sons. 

OXFORDS. 

Ram.  Two  Years  or  Over — I,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield, 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa;  2,  George  Allen  &  Sons.  Lexing- 
ton, Neb.;  3,  W.  W.  Waltmire  &  Sons.  Peculiar, 
Mo. ;  4,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1.  H.  D.  Edding- 
field;  2  and  3,  George  Allen  tc  Sons;  4,  William 
Allen,  Lexington,  Neb. 

Ram.  Under  One  Year— 1  and  2.  H.  D.  Eddlng- 
field; 3  and  4.  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe,  Two  Years  or  Over— 1  and  2,  H.  D.  Eddlng- 
field; 3,  W.  W.  Waltmire  &  Sons. 

Ewe.  One  Year  and  Under  Three — 1,  George  Allen 
&  Sons;  2,  H.  D.  Eddingfield ;  3,  W.  W.  Waltmire 
&  Sons;  4,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe.  Under  One  Y'ear— 1  and  2.  H.  D.  Edding- 
field; 3  and  4,  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Champion  Ram.  Any  Age — H.  D.  Eddlngfield. 

Champion  Ewe.  Any  Age — I,  George  Allen  &  Sons; 
2,  H.  D.  Eddlngfield. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  U.  D.  Eddingfield:  2,  George  Allen 
&  Sons;  3,  W.  W.  Waltmire-  &  Sons. 

Flock— 1.  George  Alien  &  Sons;  2,  W.  W.  Walt- 
mire &  Sons. 

LINCOLN  AND  LEICESTERS. 
Judge,  A.  M.  Patterson.  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Ram.  Two  Years  or  Over— 1.  George  Allen  &  Sons, 
Lexington.  Neb.;  2,  William  Allen.  Lexington,  Neb. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1  and  2.  Allen  & 
Sons;  3,  William  Allen. 

Ram,  Under  One  Y'ear— 1.  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe.  Two  Years  or  Over — 1,  Allen  &  Sons;  2,  Wil- 
liam Allen, 

Ewe.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — I,  Allen  &  Sons; 
2.  William  Allen. 

Ewe.  Under  One  Year— 1,  Allen  &  Sons;  2,  Wil- 
liam Allen. 

Champion  Ram,  Any  Age — Allen  k  Sons. 

Champion  Ewe.  Any  Age — Allen  Ac  Sons. 

Get  of  Sire— Allen  &  Sons. 

Flock— Allen  &  Sons. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Judge,  A.  M.  Patterson.  Manhattan.  Kan. 

Ram,  Two  Years  and  Over — 1,  Allen  &  Sons,  Lex- 
ington, Neb, 

Ram,  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Two — 1.  Allen  &  Sons; 

2,  William  Allen,  Lexington,  Neb.;  3,  C.  E.  Wood. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Ram.  Under  One  Year— 1  and  2,  Wood;  3,  Allen 
&  Sons. 

Ewe,  Two  Years  or  Over — 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons; 
3  and  4,  Wood.  i 

Ewe,  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1  and  2.  Allen  & 
Sons;  3,  William  Allen. 

Ewe,  Under  One  Year— 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons;  3 
and  4,  Wood. 

Champion  Ram,  Any  Age — Allen  &  Sons. 

Champion  Ewe,  Any  Age — Allen  &  Sons. 

Get  of  Sire— 1,  Wood;  2.  Allen  &  Sons. 

Flock— 1,  Allen  &  Sons;  2.  William  Alle 

Kansas-Bred  Flock — 1.  Wood. 

MERINOS. 
Judge,  A.  M.  Patterson.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Ram,  Two  Years  or  Over — 1  and  2,  A.  T.  Gamber, 
Wakeman.  Ohio;  3,  Allen  &  Sons.  Lexington.  Neb. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1.  Gamber;  2, 
Allen  &  Sons;  3,  Gamber. 

Ram,  Under  One  Y'ear — 1  and  2.  Gamber;  3,  Allen 
&  Sons. 

Ewe,  Two  Years  or  Over — I  and  2,  Gamber;  3  and 
4,  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe  One  Y'ear  and  Under  Two — 1  and  2.  Gamber; 

3,  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe,  Under  One  Year — 1,  Gamber:  2,  Allen  & 
Sons;  3,  Gamber. 

Champion  Ram,  Any  Age — Gamber. 

Champion  Ewe,  Any  Age — Gamber. 

Get  of  Sire — 1.  Gamber;  2.  Allen  &  Sons. 

Flock — 1.  Gamber;  2.  Allen  &  Sons. 

RAMBOUILLETTS. 
Judge.  A.  M.  Patterson.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Ram.  Two  Years  and  Over — 1,  Allen  &  Sons,  Lex- 
ington, Neb  ;  2,  William  Allen,  Lexington.  Neb. 

Ram.  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  Allen  &  Sons; 

2,  William  Allen. 

Ram,  Under  One  Tear — 1,  Allen  &  Sons. 

Ewe,  Two  Years  or  Over— 1  and  2,  Allen  &  Sons; 

3.  William  Allen. 

Ewe,  One  Year  and  Under  Two — 1,  Allen  &  Sons; 
2.  William  Allen. 

Ewe,  Under  One  Year— 1,  Allen  &  Sons;  2,  William 
Allen. 

Champion  Ram,  Any  Age — Allen  &  Sons. 
Champion  Ewe,  Any  Age — Allen  &  Sons. 
Flock— Allen  &  Sons. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


T.  J.  Dawe  of  Troy,  Kansas,  has  made  a 
great  success  with  his  herd  of  Poland  China 
hogs.  Mr.  Dawe  has  always  breel  the  big 
smooth  kind  of  Poland  Chinas.  They  grow 
as  large  as  any  other  hog  and  at  the  .same 
time  have  quality  to  spare.  Mr.  Dawe  has 
announced  October  14  for  his  annual  fall 
sale  and  will  catalog  sixty  head  of  early 
March  and  April  pigs  for  this  sale. 


A.  Latimer  Wilson,  the  noted  horseman 
of  Creston.  Iowa,  who  is  always  in  close 
touch  with  the  draft  horse  business,  reports 
a  good  demand  for  draft  stallions  and  mares 
and  predicts  an  increased  demand  during 
the  next  few  months.  Mr.  Wilson  has  betn 
in  the  business  for  years  and  many  of  the 
best  draft  stallions  now  in  service  were 
from  the  Wilson  barns. 


Coleman  &  Crum  of  Danville,  Kansas,  are 
among  the  successful  breeders  of  Chester 
White  hogs  in  Kansas,  They  have  the  old 
original  blood  lines  from  seme  of  the  most 
noted  herds  in  Iowa.  They  exhibited  their 
herd  at  the  Topeka  State  Fair  and  secured 
a  large  share  of  the  first  and  champion 
premiums.  The  herd  now  numbers  about 
100  head  and  a  feature  of  the  herd  at  this 
time  is  the  large  number  of  choice  spring 
boors  and  spring  gilts. 


Most  tankage  manufacturers 

guarantee  the  analysis  of  their  di- 
gester tankage.    But  we  do  more — 
we  return  money  and  freight  charges  jg  I 
if  our  brand  of  tankage  does  notCT| 
please  you.    See  General  Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver.  Colo. 

HOGS. 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS.  U.  A. 
Gore,  Seward,  Kan. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOG  SALE 

At  the  Fine  Stock  Pavilion  at  South  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

SATURDAY,   OCTOBER  14 


Sixty  head  of  Poland  China  spring  pigs,  March  and  early  April  farrow. 
These  pigs  are  the  big  type- — not  big  hungry  ones,  but  easy  feeding  and 
early  maturing.  They  were  sired  by  two  of  the  good  boars  of  the  breed  and 
out  of  sows  by  all  of  the  best  boars  in  the  corn  belt.  Pedigrees  will  be 
furnished  for  each  lot  sold.  Catalogs  will  be  ready  by  October  1.  Send  for 
one  today.  Address 


T.  J.  DAWE, 


TROY,  KANSAS 


Auctioneers — Jas.  W.  Sparks,  Troy,  Kansas;  L.  R.  Hamilton,  Clarksdale,  Mo. 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  factory.  Send  for  Catalog  30.  S.  &  G. 
Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,   44  F.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Pepper  Bldg. 

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor  made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles,  and  a  wonderful  offer. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women,  U.  S.  government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  sense  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  now  obtainable.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  082,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

FREE  —  320-ACRE  MONTANA  HO.ME- 
steads.  Circular  free.  Information  Bureau 
333,  Boulder,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE — FIVE-ACRE  TRACT  WITH 
eleven  houses.  Rental,  $100  per  month. 
Better  than  a  bottom  farm.  Part  cash.  Ad- 
joining city  limits.  Fred  M.  Smith,  Neo- 
desha,  Kansas. 

WE  OWN  100  FARMS  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  Valley;  all  smooth  alfalfa  and 
wheat  land;  some  good  improvements;  shal- 
low water.  Will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more. 
E.  E.  Frizell  &  Sons,  Larned,  Kansas. 

160  ACRES  IN  THILLIPS  COUNTY, 
Kansas;  100  acres  in  cultivation,  all  fenced, 
fair  improvements,  good  soil;  close  to  town; 
on  'phone  and  mail  route.  Priced  worth  the 
money.  Write^'  E.  M.  Hillyer,  Republican, 
Nebraska. 

LAND  IN  DAWSON  AND  PRAIRIE 
counties,  Montana,  on  ten-year  terms.  On 
new  line  of  Great  Northern  Railway  just 
building.  The  last  chance  for  good  farming 
land  in  Montana  at  low  prices.  Hilger  Loan 
&  Realty  Co.,  Lewiston,  Montana. 

MONTANA  LANDS 

'  NORTH  MONTANA  CHOICE  320-ACRE 
wheat  farm,  214  miles  from  market;  rail- 
road and  banking  town;  all  traction  plow 
land;  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  $1,000  house, 
small  barn  and  well;  in  splendid  farming 
community.  Only  $6,000,  one-third  cash  and 
easy  terms.  Good  crops  here,  land  values 
advancing.  Other  grain-growing  lands  in 
"Havre  District"  to  show  you  at  low  prices 
and  good  terms.  Come  and  convince  your- 
self or  write:  North  Montana  Immigration 
Association,  Havre,  Montana. 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 

FULL  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  AXD 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  pullets  and  hens  $10  per 
dozen;  cockerels.  $2  each,  if  taken  at  once. 
Guaranteed.  Mrs.  H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick, 
Iowa. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS  HIGHER.  WRITE 
for  special  offers.    Coops  loaned  free.  The 


Copes.  Topeka. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  FOR  SALE  — 
Three  registered  Shorthorn  yearling  bulls 
'and  our  herd  bull  which  must  be  sold. 
Cashatt  Bros.,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY 
heifer  and  bull  calves.  Also  three-year-old 
bull,  dam's  record  over  500  pounds.  R.  C. 
Krueger,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE  —  KEIFER  PEARS,  FANCY 
fruit  for  canning.  Per  bushel,  $1.25.  Hayes 
Produce   Co.,   Topeka,  Kan. 

SAVE  YOUR  POTATOES.  INFORM  A- 
tion  how  for  50c,  guaranteed.  Stamps, 
check  or  order.  Farmer,  Room  10,  225  W. 
Grand,  Oklahoma  City. 

FERRETS.  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  LATE 
model  automobile  or  anything  of  equal 
value,  one  residence  property  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas;  five-room  bungalow,  paved 
street,  water  and  lights,  extra  well  built  and 
in  excellent  neighborhood.  No  junk  con- 
sidered.    W.  O.  Orr,  Granada,  Colo. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL  SURE  —  GROUND 
never  in  better  condition.  Trees  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Buy  direct.  Save  agents'  com- 
missions. Send  postal  for  free  fruit  book. 
Wichita  Nursery,  Box  K,  Wichita,  Kan. 


GROCERIES. 


PURE  CANE  GRANULATED  SUGAR,  $7.50 
per  100  pounds.  Other  goods  sold  at  same 
saving  compared  to  what  you  are  paying 
now.  Write  for  our  complete  money-saving 
price  list.  The  People's  Department  Store, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Address  Wholesale 
Dept. 

WANTED — TO  BUY. 

WANTED  —  TO  BUY'  ALFALFA  SEED, 
clover,  timothy  and  pop  corn.  Send  sam- 
ples.    Hayes  Seed  House,  Topeka,  Kan. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash 
buyers  on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La 
Salle,  Illinois. 


PIGEONS. 


CARNEAU  OR  HORUNEAU  PIGEON'S  TO 
exchange  for  visible  typewriter  or  two-speed 
motorcycle.  Mated  pairs  and  youngsters  for 
sale.     Frank  Harvey,  Parsons,  Kan. 


SHEEP 


PURE-BRED  UNREGISTERED  SHROP- 
shire  ram  lambs,  extra  good.  K.  Hague, 
Route  6,  Newton.  Kan. 


FOR  SALE^ — REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
yearling  and  lamb  rams.  W.  T.  Hammond, 
Portis,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES.  CHOICE  STOCK, 
priced  right.     Lawndale  Kennels,  Hiawatha, 

Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— A  FEW  HIGH-CLASS  COON 
hounds,  the  kind  that  deliver  the  goods. 
A.  F.  Sampsey,  317  E.  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — MY  PACK  OF  "WALKER" 
bred  fox  hounds.  All  big  hunters,  fast  and 
dead  game.  Price  reasonable.  A.  F.  Sam- 
pey,  317  E.  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Springfield,  Mo." 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  128,   Oakland,  Iowa. 


FURNACES 


FURNACES.  $10  MONTHLY.  NEARLY 
rust-proof  Armco,  20-year  guarantee.  Cen- 
tury Furnace  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.     Geo.  Aid,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  JACKS.  JEX- 
nets  and  colts,  also  six-year-old  black  Per- 
cheron  stallion,  registered,  weight  1,900  lbs. 
B.  Frank  Ball  &  Son.  Curryvllle,  Mo. 


HONEY. 


HONEY  WATER.  WHITE:  TWO  60-LB. 
cans  of  broken  comb,  $9.50.  John  Ruyts, 
Buhl,  Idaho. 
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September  23,  111  6 


EVERMAN'S  FAMOUS  BIG 
Boned  Spotted  Polands 


BALE  OCTOHKR  It. 


!37  head.  Orders 
.   to  be  shipped  at 


Sixty    head   of  sows,    the    tops  of 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  12 
once.     Write  for  catalog. 
KVKRMAX  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


ANDREWS'  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Big  bone,  big  spots,  skin  white,  big  hams,  big  hogs, 
wide  backs. 

Annual  Sale  October  12,  1916 

Forty  head,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  The 
grandest  lot  of  Spotted  Polands  that  will  be  sold  this 
year.     Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

Andrews  Stock  Farm    -    Lawson,  Mo. 


MODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
"White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
la v  DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 

CEDARVALB  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milllgan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  bv  Milfigan,  Won- 
der    Chief    and    W.    P.    Sweepstakes.  All 
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J.  S.  KENNEDY 


BLOCKTON,  IOWA 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS — Any  kind,   priced  to  sell. 

Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minorcas,  hens,  pul- 
lets or  cockerels. 

J.  L.  ALVEY         -        -         BILLINGS.  MO. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
W.  R.  CROW  &  SON'S 

D  U  R  0  C  S 

We  offer  foundation  material,  herd  boars 
and  show  stock  of  the  large,  smooth  type. 
Our  herd  won  more  first  premiums  and 
grand  championships  than  any  Duroc  herd 
shown  in  1916. 

\V.  R.  CROW  &  SONS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars.    Col.    and    Crimson    Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

8UARANTEED  DUROO  BOARS 

Duroc  boars  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  vou  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER    -     FILLEY,  NEBRASKA 

BOARS!  BOARS!  BRED  QILT8 ! 
Eighteen  big-  husky  boars,  thirty  brsd 
gilts,  a  few  tried  sows.  Crimson  Wonder, 
Illustrator  II,  Colonel,  Good  Enuff,  Defender 
breeding.  Either  by  or  bred  to  sons  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  breed.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Immune. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON.  ELMDALE.  KANSAS 

^AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 

Block" 

Pure  Bred  Salai  a 
Specialty 
Sales  Made  Anywhere 
MACON,  MISSOURI 


JP     t\1  IVPR    Live     Stock     and  Real 
■  ■  ■  wl»lWs&i»         Estate  Auctioneer. 

Twenty  years'  experience.     Newton,  Kansas. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE   BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

ERAIIIf  I  7AIIII  Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
rimnlV  «*■  <>HUn  Write  or  wire  for  date. 
 Independence.  Missouri  

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE; — Ten  bred  cows  and 

ten  bred  heifers. 
I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Orana  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
Air. P  BROTHERS,  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families     represented,     Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawlth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich.  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1C    l  arge   Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Home- Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.     A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


Registered  Percharona.    39  heavy  3  and  4 

yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds.  Can 
spare  25  registered  mares.  24  registered 
Belgian  stallions.  Priced  worth  the  money. 
Above  Kansas  City. 

OLD  FRED  CHANDLER  RANCH 
Route  7  Charlton,  low* 


PERCH ERONS  AND  JACKS 

I  have  four  young  Percheron  mares,  all  In 
foal  by  Sir  Glenn  Wood.  Would  sell  two  of 
them.  Will  also  sell  or  change  one  or  two 
stallions.  Some  fine  young  jacks,  broken, 
will  sell  cheap. 

JOE  FOX        -        -        GREELEY.  KANSAS 


SHEEP. 


T.  SI.  Beverly  of  Texas  writes: 
"flave  600  sheep.  The  ones  I  got 
from  you  are  far  ahead  of  others." 
Shropshire  ranis  from  my  flock  will 
suit  you.  Weight  and  wool  always 
count.  A  tried  herd  ram  also  for 
sale    C.W. Chandler.  Kellerton.  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  prlted  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  lows 

RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  Individuals, 
either  sex.  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     E  .1).  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


Guernseys  of  the  Best  Breeding  for  Sale. 

A  few  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers,  and 
bulls  any  age.  for  foundation  stock.  Ad- 
vanced register  records  and  tuberculin  tested. 
W  It.  QT  ARTON  -  ALGONA.  IOWA 

The  Duroc  herd  owned  by  W.  R.  Crow  & 
Son  of  Hutchinson.  Kansas,  was  one  of  the 
attractions  at  the  Topeka  State  Fair.  Their 
herd  was  well  fitted  and  was  a  heavy  win- 
ner. The  cash  prizes  aggregated  $590  and 
in  addition  they  won  valuable  trophies  of- 
fered by  the  Duroc  Association. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Dank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pur»»-Bred  Holsteins,  all  aires,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  todav 

headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bewsie  Ormsby  15tiT80.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  lor  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  voting  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  2H  pounds  butter  in  seven  days 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  hajie  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  Individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices,  iffat  chal-  ' 
lenge  comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $2*.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  vou  want  in  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  "  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


CHOICE    HOL6TEIN  COWS 

Two  hundred  registered  and  high  grade  Holstein  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale,  singly 
or  carload  lots.  included  are  ten  registered  bulls,  all  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams;  thirty-five 
registered  females  of  all  ages;  several  good  A.  R.  O.  cows;  forty  high  grade  cows;  sixty 
two-year-olds,  and  seventy-five  heifers,  one  to  two  years  old.     All  tested  by  state  or  federal 

authorities  and  priced  to  sell.     Write  or  come  at  once 

HENRY  GLISSMANN  -  -  STATION  B  -  -  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


O.  E.  Torrey 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

The  best  breeding. 

Towanda,  Kansas 


High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls 
Call  and  see  them. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietert.ie  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  davs,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.   COOKE    &   SON,   MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

BONNIE  BRAE  H0TSTEINS 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE — PLRE-BRED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 

From  extra  good  dams  and  sires.  Pedigree 
of  dams  lost.  Prices,  $40  to  $80.  One  heifer 
bred  to  fine  Holstein  bull. 

E.  J.  CASTILLO,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 

For  Sale — 35  head  high  grade  and  registered 
Holstein  cows  and  four  reg.  Holstein  bulls. 
COE'S    DAIRY,    Cottonwood    Falls,  Kansas. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  BULL 

FOR  SALE— Calf  Tattoo  28.  dropped  March  1.  1918. 
Solid  color,  large  and  vigorous.  Sire,  Blue  Belle's 
Owl  79641.  grandson  of  Financial  King.  The  Owl's 
Lily  2d.  Ch.  Flying  Fox  and  Blue  Belle.  Dam,  Lady 
Pomfret  221497,  granddaughter  of  Interested  Prince 
with  R.  of  M.  record.  Class  A.  A.,  8,072.9  pounds 
milk,  528  pounds  15  ounces  butter  one  year,  average 
per  cent  of  fat  5.57.  A  great  calf  from  a  great 
mother  Price  registered  and  f.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph, 
$60.00.  Write. 

ROLL  A  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Brookside  Farm  Jerseys 

Registered   Jersey   bulls    for   sale.  Flyirip 
Fox  and  Eminent  breeding,   good  enough  to 
head  any  herd.     Also  a  f°w  females. 
THOS.   D.   MARSHALL,   SYLVIA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 

If  interested  In  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey  breed,  write  me  for  descriptive  lift. 
Moat  attractive  pedigree. 

R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
sell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
seys at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  sex.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horlne.  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — From  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old,  sired  by  Imported  Sultan's  Trinity  King, 
son  of  Western  King.  Dams,  Financial  King, 
Loretta  D.  Eminent  and  Sparta  Herotas 
breed  in  g. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax.  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  A  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25, 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
Individuals.    S.  S.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

REDHURST JERSEYS 

Grandsons   of  Golden   Jolly   and    Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  A  SOX      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford*  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  soma 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  B.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 


Golden  Belt  Holstein  Herd 


Canary  Butter  Boy  King  No.  70608 
in  Service. 

Herd  has  won  more  prizes  from  Holsteln- 
Friesian    Association    for    yearly  production 
than  any   herd  in  Kansas.     Young  bulls  for 
sale   from  heavy   producing  cows. 
W.  B.  BENTLEY.  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

FOR  SALE 

Very  High-Grade  Holstein  Calves,  either 

sex,    three   to   six   weeks    old,    $20.  Express 
prepaid.     If  you  are  In  the  market  for  any 
of  these   choice  calves,   send   order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SUNFLOWER  HERD 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.     Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls   both   In   breeding  and  individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEA  RLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
23 -  H0LSTE1N-FRIESIAN  BULLS  _  £3 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  In  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than   20  pounds. 

Breeder*  for  Thirty  Years. 

MoKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  low 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,   also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON.  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered    bull    calves    out    of    A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also   a   few   heifers.      Best  breeding. 
Choice   individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.     J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA.  KANSAS 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontile 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94245.  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  25.95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON      -      Belleville,  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRTTCHARD 
Route  1  Topeka,  Kama* 

BUTTER  RRED  HOLSTEINS 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  'hat 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON.  KANSAS 

IOWANA  DE  COLA  WALKER  heads  herd, 
has  nine  half-sisters  with  yearly  tests  rang- 
ing from  407.53  pounds  to  S26.21  pounds  of 
80<»<-  butter,  the  latter  a  senior  two-yesx 
record ;  in  fact  seven,  were  senior  two-year 
and  two  were  senior  three-year-olds.  . 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman.  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN    CALVES — Ten   heir  era   srjd   two  hu 
lS-lfiths  pure,  beautifully  marked.  1  >'eeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.     $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  Whitewater.  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  *  Hughes, 
Breeders,  Route  2.  Topeka.  Kan.sa.s-  ( 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS  * 

H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka.  Kan. 
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Gasoline  Economy 


How  it  is  affected  by  correct  or  incorrect 
body  in  lubricating  oil. 


Have  you  noticed  this: 
Excessive  consumption  of  lu- 
bricating oil  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  excessive  gasoline  con- 
sumption. The  drawings  below 
indicate  how  this  waste  occurs. 


In  each  cylinder  the  space  between 
the  piston  itself  and  the  cylinder  walls 
is  usually  termed  the  piston  clearance. 

Each  piston  is  fitted  with  a  number 
of  rings  which  are  free  to  expand  and 
contract  and  are  designed  to  fill  this 
clearance. 

If  the  body  of  your  iubricating  oil 
fails  to  seal  the  piston  rings,  two 
things  happen  : 

First:  The  oil  rapidly  worlc9  up 
past  the  piston  rings  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  There  it  is  burned 
with  each  explosion.  Oil  is  used  up 
rapidly.  Excesscarbon  deposit  results. 

Second  :  With  a  poor  piston  ring 


rings.  Gasoline  again  wastes.  Power 
is  lost.    Gas  consumption  mounts  up. 

Gasoline  economy  and  full  power 
both  demand  oil  which  correctly  seals 
the  piston  rings  in  your  motor. 

Different  cars  demand  oils  of  dif- 
ferent body. 

In  the  Lubrication  Chart  below, 
which  represents  our  professional  ad- 
vice, you  will  find  specified  the  cor- 
rect grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
your  car  — the  oil  which  assures  a 
proper  piston  ring  seal. 

In  use  you  will  find  that  this  oil 
will  maintain  full  compression  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  expanding 
gases  on  the  power  stroke,  thus 
assuring  — 

Gasoline  Economy 
Power  Economy 
Oil  Economy — and 

Preventing  the  formation  of  carbon 
deposits. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed,  a  copy  of 
our  complete  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

An  Economical  Demonstration. 


seal,  the  gas  mix- 
ture works  doiun 
past  the  piston 
rings  on  each  com- 
pression stroke. 
Gas  goes  to  waste . 
On  the  power 
strokethe  explod- 
ing fuel  charge 
also  works  down 
past  the  piston 


It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than 
$1.00  to  fill  your  crank-case  with  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 
You  can  then  watch  the  results  for 

yourself. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
»fc»f^H>V>»  from  your  dealer, 

g^Sf^nS.^  it  is  safest  to  pur- 

chase  in  original 
packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gar- 
goyle on  the  con- 
tainer. For  in- 
formation kindly 
address  any  in- 
quiry to  our  near- 
est office. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation:  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  .  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil' 'Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
coverall  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


CARS 


Abbott  Detroit. . . 

"     (8  cyl). 

Aprjerson  

"     (8  cyl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

*  «>cyl)  

Autocar...  

A»ery  

"  (Mod.J&ClTon: 

Briscoe  

"    (8  cyl)  • . 

£uick  

Cadillac  

"     (8  cyl)  

Cue  

Chalmers  

"      (Model  6-40" 
*'     (Model  6-30) 
Chandler  Six.... 

Chevrolet.  

Cole.  

"  (8/ryl)  

Cunningham  

Detroitcr  

"      18  cyl).. 

Dodge  ...... 

Empire  

Federal  

Fiat  

Ford  

FrankUo.  

Grant  

Haynea  ,  — 

••     (I a  try')- ■ 

Hudson  

"    Super  Sia 

fiupsaohile  

J.H.C.  (air)  

"  (water.  2  cycle) 
'  •*  4  (water,  4  cycle) 

Jackson  

"     {8  cyl)  

Jcffery.  

"  (Chesterfield) 

Com'!  

Kearn.  

•'  Com'l...,^, 

"Kelly  Sprinuheld  

King  

"    (8  cyl)  


Arc. 
Aft 


Arc, 


fKinjTo, 


Kissel  Kar  . 

.  ,•  .(Model  48) 
knox;  

V"     '(Model  35) 
Locomobile. 
■Lozier  


1:  1 


ell.. . 


Hit 


E 

Uc. 


(22-70).  

(2J-72)  

tchell:  

(4  cyl)  

flvloune  

M      Knight. , . , . . 

National  

"  '(lacyl).... 

Oakland.   

»      (8  cyl).-.... 

Uildsmobile  

'•  (8  cyl)..i 
(Overland,,.,.,..... 

Paikard  

(12  cyl),... 
¥■  Com'l..s... 

false  

■■    (6.46)  ;.. 

,  "  ?6-36&38),.. 

Pathfinder  

(12  cyl)... 

Peerless  

"     (8  cyl)  

Pierce  Arrow  

"        "  Com'l.. 

^iscV»:::::::: 
?£„:::::::::::::• 


Studebakci  

ctutz  

tVelieUcyl).... 
>  "    (6  cyl).... 

White  

Willys  Knight.. 
Winton  .  „ 


ABA 
c.lArc.|Arc.|Arc.l 


Art 

Arc 
X' 
Arc. 
Arc, 


Art. 

Arc.tArc 


YOUR  TRACTOR  | 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.    On  request  we  1 

will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make  § 

and  model  of  tractor.  E 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y., U.S.A.  J 

Specialists  in  tbe  manufacture  of  high  -  grade  lubricants  for  5 
every  class  of  machinery.  Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


Domestic  Branches: 

x^iiiiHiiiuifiiiiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMriiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiviiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitMiMtiiiiiiiiMiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniE 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
I'ittsbureh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automooiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  TVlot or cycles 


TO  tractorize  the  United  States,  the 
tractor  will  have  to  be  adapted  to 
do  the  work  on  a  'hundred  and 
sixty  acre  farm,"  said  a  prominent 
agricultural  engineer  recently.  "There 
are  80,000  farms  near  that  size  in  Iowa 
alone."  This  is  a  significant  statement 
and  one  that  the  tractor  manufacturers 
themselves  are  recognizing.  Each  is  try- 
ing in  his  own  way  to  design  a  tractor 
which  is  adapted  to  do  the  work  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
How  well  they  will  succeed  cannot  be 
foretold  at  the  present  time,  but  that 
they  are  making  progress  is  very  evident 
to  many  farmers. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  central  Iowa, 
on  which  twenty-five  tractor  owners 
were  visited,  the  writer  became  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
some  day  the  one-man  tractor  will  do 
most  of  the  work  on  the  average  farm. 
The  farmers  were  actually  using  their 
tractors  for  purposes  for  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  considered  practically 
impossible  to  use  them.  When  tractors 
wore  first  built  they  were  designed 
largely  for  plowing  and  the  plows  were 
designed  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  plowman,  in  addition  to  the  engi- 
neer on  the-outfit.  The  expense  of  this 
additional  man  is  not  as  objectionable 
on  the  larger  outfits  as  on  the  smaller 
tractors,  as  the  man  labor  is  distributed 
over  a  greater  territory.  With  small 
tractors,  however,  designed  for  small 
farms,  the  addition  of  the  plowman  made 
the  cost  of  plowing  greater  than  with 
horses.  To  overcome  this  objection,  trac- 
tor plows  were  designed  with  automatic 
power  lifts.  On  these  plows,  a  lever  or 
trip  rope  is  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
the  engineer  and  when  the  end  of  the 
■furrow  is  reached,  the  engineer  trips  the 
rope  or  pulls  the  level-  and  raises  the 
plows  without  stopping  the  engine.  The 
wheels  on  the  plow  are  geared  to  a  hoist- 
ing arrangement,  which  is  released  at 
the  will  of  the  engineer.  The  plows  are 
dropped  into  the  furrow  by  the  same  de- 
vice. This  eliminates  the  plowman  and 
makes  the  tractor  and  plow  a  one  man 
outfit. 

With  that  problem  practically  solved, 
the  tractor  manufacturers  realized  that 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  be  able  to 
plow  with  only  one  man,  hut  that  all 
other  operations,  such  as  corn  planting, 
mowing,  cutting  grain,  etc.,  must  be  per- 
formed without  the  use  of  an  extra  man 
or  with  even  less  men  than  are  required 
when  horses  are  used.  When  they  are 
able  to  do  this,  they  hope  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  horse  in  his  own 
special  field.  There  are  two  methods 
by  which  a  tractor  could  be  made  to  be 
operated  by  one  man;  either  control  the 
plow  or  whatever  implement  is  being 
used,  from  the  engineer's  seat,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  automatic  lift  plow, 
or  control  the  tractor  from  the  seat  of 
the  implement.  The  latter  method  seems 
to  be  the  more  popular  among  the  farm- 
ers. V.  R.  Smith  of  Greene  County,  had 
already  changed  his  tractor  to  work  in 
this  way.  He  had  about  eighty  acres  of 
oats  to  cut  last  year  and  not  enough 
horses  to  do  the  work,  so  he  put  on  a 
device  of  his  own  by  which  he  steered, 
started  and  stopped  the  tractor  from  the 
seat  of  the  binder.  He  hitched  the  trac- 
tor in  front  of  the  binder  in  the  usual 
Way  and  then  extended  his  steering 
wheel  and  rod  back  over  the  binder.  Two 
universal  joints,  taken  from  an  old  corn 
binder  and  placed  in  the  steering  rod, 
took  care  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  traveled  over.  Two  ropes 
fastened  to  the  clutch  lever  and  running 
back  to  within  easy  reach  of  the  binder 
seat  completed  the  control.  He  was  so 
well  satisfied  that  he  has  made  the  ar- 
rangement a  permanent  fixture  on  his 
outfit  and  intends  to  use  it  in  his  next 
harvest.  A  number  of  the  manufactur- 
ers now  make  tractors  which  can  be  con- 
trolled in  this  way  from  practically  any 
of  the  farm  implements. 

With  these  tractors  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible to  do  practically  all  of  the  field 
labor  with  tractors.  In  fact,  one  farmer, 
visited  on  this  tour,  had  actually  worked 
his  160-acre.  farm  With  his  tractor  and- a 
single  team  of  horses  during  the  year  of 
1915.  The  tractor  which  he  used  was 
an  experimental  machine  designed  es- 
pecially to  do  the  lighter  work  about  the 


farm.  This  tractor  had  two  drive  wheels 
in  front  with  the  motor  mounted  between 
them.  A  triangular  shaped  frame  work 
extended  back  from  the  drive  wheels  to 
two  trailer  wheels  in  the  rear.  When 
the  corn  planter,  cultivator  and  plows 
are  used  they  are  suspended  beneath  the 
frame  work,  while  the  binder  and  discs 
are  hitched  to  the  rear.  With  this  ma- 
chine every  kind  of  work  ordinarily  re- 
quiring horse  labor  was  performed,  the 
ground  was  plowed  and  harrowed,  the 
corn  planted  and  cultivated  and  all  the 
grain  was  cut.  The  only  work  done  by 
horses  on  this  farm  was  pulling  the 
mower  in  haying  and  the  wagon  in  corn 
husking  time. 

Ji,  is  such  light  weight,  high  power 
tractors  as  these  that  will  probably 
"tractorize"  not  only  the  farms  of  Iowa, 
but  a  greater  part  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States. — Geo.  W.  Iveeson  in 
Iowa  Agriculturalist. 


Automobile  Power  Plant 

Attachments  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured, at  a  low  price,  which  will  trans- 
form several  of  the  more  popular  makes 
of  cars  into  power  plants.  A  series  of 
gears  and  shafting  has  been  devised 
which  operates  a  pulley  on  the  front  of 
the  car,  and  makes  it  possible  to  turn 
farm  machinery. 

By  means  of  these  various  attach- 
ments now  on  the  market,  the  farmer's 
automobile  can  not  only  be  used  as  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  rural  transpor- 
tation problems,  but  also  as  a  useful  and 
convenient  power  plant. 

One  of  the  smaller  cars  most  popular 
on  the  market  will  develop  about  twelve 
horsepower  on  the  brake,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  than  strong  enough  for  the 
average  work  required  of  a  farm  engine. 
A  gas  engine  of  five  or  six  horsepower 
is  most  commonly  used  on  farms  for 
running  light  machinery. 

It  is  not  economical  to  use  a  twelve- 
horsepower  engine  for  furnishing  power 
to  a  washing  machine  or  a  pump.  It  i3 
best  to  have  a  system  of  shafting  which 
can  be  arranged  to  drive  several  pieces 
of  machinery  simultaneously.  Corn  shell- 
ers,  feed  grinders,  fanning  mills,  and 
other  small  pieces  of  farm  machinery  can 
be  connected  with  the  system  of  shafting. 

If  there  is  a  small  electric  power  plant 
with  storage  batteries  on  the  farm,  the 
automobile  engine  can  be  made  effective 
in  charging  the  batteries  at  times  when 
the  car  is  not  in  other  use,  but  it  would 
not  be  economical  to  use  the  car's  en- 
gine to  store  electrical  energy  in  the  bat- 
tery, and  then  use  the  electricity  to 
drive  small  individual  motors  attached 
to  the  smaller  pieces  of  machinery,  ex* 
cepting  the  washing  machine,  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  the  like.  The  overhead 
charges  are  too  heavy.  Judgment  should 
be  exercised  in  utilizing  the  automobile 
as  a  power  plant  or  a  loss  of  efficiency 
will  result. 

The  usefulness  of  the  automobile  can  • 
also  be  greatly  extended  by  the  trailer. 
The  purchase  of  a  trailer  makes  possible 
the  transporting  of  milk,  cream,  garden 
truck,  and  even  chickens  to  market.  The 
trailers,  which  are  of  various  designs,  are 
manufactured  by  more  than  a  dozen 
companies.  The  engine  of  the  average 
automobile  is  seldom  worked  to  capacity 
and  consequently  there  is  plenty  of 
tractive  power  to  take  care  of  the  light 
trailer. — F.  A.  Wirt.  K.  S.  A.  C. 


During  the  occasion  of  the  free  fair 
in  Topeka,  from  September  11  to  16,  in- 
clusive, the  Portland  Cement  Association 
conducted  a  demonstration  in  concrete 
road  building  involving  the  laying  of 
about  600  square  yards  of  concrete  high- 
way pavement.  This  particular  demon- 
stration was  held  on  what  had  been  des- 
ignated by  Governor  Capper  as  Good 
Roads  Day  at  the  fair.  Great  interest 
was  displayed  in  the  demonstration. 
Governor  Capper  himself  spent  half  an 
hour  or  more  watching  the  artnal  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  Quite  a  number  of 
road  supervisors  and  engineers  from 
various  counties  in  the  stale  were  pres- 
ent at  this  demon -i  ration  and  so  appre- 
ciated its  worth  that  they  insisted  upon 
having  some  cf  the  men  under  them 
present  to  see  how  concrete  roads  were 
built. 
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NEW  STOCK  RATES  DECEMBER  1 

Live  stock  shippers  and  especially 
those  dealing  in  pure-bred  stock,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  new  freight 
classifications  which  will  become  effec- 
tive December  1,  1916.  This  is  a  post- 
ponement of  one  month  from  the  date 
originally  announced. 

The  National  Society  of  Record  Asso- 
ciations deserves  the  credit  for  winning 
this  fight  of  the  pure-bred  live  stock 
breeders  against  the  railroads.  There 
may  possbily  be  some  uneasiness  due  to 
the  postponement  of  the  date  on  which, 
they  new  order  is  to  become  operative. 
The  reasons  for  the  postponement  have 
been  made  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
above  named  organization. 

Briefly,  the  railroads  in  the  western 
classification  and  in  the  southern  classi- 
fication have  accepted  the  decision  laid 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, details  of  which  were  published 
in  our  issue  of  August  12,  and  are  pre- 
paring their  tariffs  and  classifications 
accordingly.  The  roads  in  the  official 
classification  territory  from  Chicago 
east,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River, 
have  petitioned  for  a  rehearing  in  this 
case.  Their  request  for  a  rehearing  has 
been  promptly  answered  by  the  National 
Society  of  Record  Associations,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  be  modified,  even  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  roads  in  the  official 
classification  territory. 

Live  stock  breeders  may  rest  assured 
that  vigilant  attention  is  being  given  to 
these  matters,  but  it  causes  some  delay, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  thirty-day 
postponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  order  above  referred  to. 

Proceedings  have  already  been  insti- 
tuted to  bring  the  weights,  basic  values, 
rates  of  increase  for  animals  of  higher 
Value  than  the  average,  rate  rulings  on 
Crated  animals,  and  requirements  as  to 
attendance  on  intrastate  traffic,  into  line 
with  the  decision  just  handed  down  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  pertains  to  interstate  traffic.  The 
railroads  in  the  West  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable willingness  to  bring  their  intra- 
state regulations  and  practices  into  line 
with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and,  while  it  will  take 
Some  time  to  have  the  necessary  hear- 
ings before  the  various  state  railway 
commissions  or  public  utility  commis- 
sions, the  work  is  being  steadily  prose- 
cuted, and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  until  stockmen  will  enjoy  the  same 
favorable  shipping  facilities  on  intra- 
state traffic  that  they  have  recently  ob- 
tained on  interstate  traffic. 

ft    ft  ft 
AMERICAN  ROYAL  PLANS 

The  future  of  the  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  Show  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  suitable  location.  Kansas  City 
is  the  logical  point  and  the  business  en- 
terprises located  there  cannot  afford  to 
let  such  an  opportunity  get  away  from 
them.  We  are  sometimes  prone  to  boast 
of  Western  enterprise.  In  the  matter  of 
financing  big  shows,  however,  the  West 
does  not  have  a  monopoly.  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  wanted  the  National 
Dairy  Show.  Dairying  is  declining  in 
New  England  and  the  business  interests 
wanted  this  big  dairy  show  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  bring  about  a  revival  in 
this  important.,  industrv.  Springfield  is 
a  city  of  only  40,000  population  but  in 
Seven  days  they  raised  $750,000.  Suit- 
able grounds  for  holding  the  show  were 
secured  and  substantial  brick  buildings 
have  been  erected.  This  is  a  conspic- 
uous example  of  enterprise  in  helping  to 
Blake  a  great  live  stock  show  possible. 

The  American  Royal  is  being  strongly 
backed  by  the  various  record  associa- 
tions. The  Hereford  Association  has 
definitely  authorized  its  directors  to  see 
the  thing  through  without  reference  to 
Cost.  Shorthorn  officials  announce  that 
they  will  set  a  pace  in  liberality  that 
will  be  hard  to  equal.  The  Galloway  and 
Angus  associations  have  indicated  their 


determination  to  assist  in  the  enterprise 
of  making  the  American  Royal  the 
"world's  biggest  live  stock  show."  Other 
large  interests  are  falling  into  line,  and 
with  the  financial  backing  which  now 
seems  assured,  the  Royal  has  a  bright 
future  before  it. 

ft    ft  M 
SILOS  IN  KANSAS 

Even  though  1915  was  a  year  of  abun- 
dant rainfall  and  plenty  of  feed,  a  good 
many  silos  were  built  in  Kansas.  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
on  March  1,  1910,  there  were  11,343  silos 
in  the  state.  These  figures  are  secured 
by  the  township  assessors.  This  is  an 
increase  of  1,631  over  the  number  re- 
ported March  1,  1915. 

It  is  in  counties  where  the  live  stock 
and  dairy  interests  have  made  the  great- 
est progress  in  the  past  few  years,  that 
we  find  the  most  silos.  Sedgwick 
County,  which  has  made  great  strides  in 
developing  dairy  farming  in  the  past  few 
years,  has  425  silos.  Reno  County  comes 
next  with  392;  Lyon  County  has  332, 
and  Sumner  322.  In  these  counties  hav- 
ing large  numbers  of  silos,  the  type  of 
farming  is  changing  rapidly  from  one  of 
exclusive  grain  production  with  its  de- 
pleting effect  on  soil  fertility,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  diversified  farming  which  must 
of  necessity  include  live  stock.  The  silo 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  most 
profitable  live  stock  production,  and  this 
increase  in  their  use  is  an  indication  of 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  various 
counties  in  developing  a  more  permanent 
type  of  agriculture. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  CENSUS 

Cream  separators,  like  silos,  are  quite 
naturally  associated  with  dairying. 
Wherever  we  find  separators  increasing 
in  number,  we  can  assume  that  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  milking  cows. 
Separators,  however,  have  not  increased 
as  rapidly  during  the  past  year  as  have 
silos.    Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  they 


have  been  commonly  used  in  Kansas 
much  Itwgor  thajj  have  silo*. 

According  to  the  figures  given  out  re- 
cently by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, cream  separators  have  increased  10 
per  cent  in  the"  period  March  1,  1915,  to 
March  1,  1916.  On  the  latter  date  there 
were  77,168  in  the'statP. '  Reno  County 
ranks  first,  havings,  .1,638.  McPherson 
County  comes  second  with  1,018,  fol- 
lowed by  Marion  with  1,556,  Marshall 
1,543,  Washington  1,536,  Sumner  1,529, 
Jewell  1,521,.  and  Smith  1,501.  Most  of 
these  counties  are  prominent  as  wheat 
counties,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  increase  in  the  milking  of  cows  in 
such  counties.  Exclusive  wheat  growing 
is  not  a  dependable  type  of  farming  and 
many  are  finding  that  milking  a  few 
cows  is  a  most  profitable  adjunct  to 
wheat  production. 

ft    ft  ft 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  December  2  to  9.  For 
two  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  hold 
this  great  exposition.  This  lapse  of  two 
years  has  made  breeders  realize  more 
fully  than  ever  before  what  such  an  ex- 
position means  to  the  industry.  The 
demand  for  high  class,  pure-bred  animals 
is  stronger  than  for  years.  South  Amer- 
ican breeders  are  learning  that  the 
United  States  is  able  to  supply  them 
with  the  best  of  animals,  and  the  dele- 
gation from  the  Argentine  will  be  larger 
than  ever  before.  There  is  every  reason 
why  breeders  in  this  country  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  have  a  good 
showing  at  the  International  this  year. 
Entries  close  November  1. 

ft    ft  ft 

A  1,400-pound  horse  in  pulling  a  load 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  ground  with  his 
hoof  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  weight  of  a  5,000-pound  trac- 
tor is  so  distributed  over  the  wide  wheels 
that  the  pressure  produced  is  only  about 
ten  pounds  per  square  inch. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  IN  KANSAS 

There  never  were  better  opportunities 
in  Kansas  for  success  in  breeding  and 
developing  dairy  cattle  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  according  to  the  members  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion who  were  present  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Manhattan.  At  the  banquet 
which  was  held  in  the  evening  following 
the  regular  sessions,  several  members 
who  had  recently  made  trips  East,  were 
called  upon  to  relate  their  experiences 
and  observations.  W.  H.  Mott,  the  sec- 
retary, told  of  visiting  a  number  of  the 
most  noted  Holstein  herds  in  the  coun- 
try, among  them  being  the  Stevens  herd 
in  New  York,  where  he  saw  the  famous 
bull,  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Professor  O. 
E.  Reed,  who  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Massachusetts  to  buy  some  Guernseys 
for  the  college  herd,  also  visited  many 
herds  of  note.  Mr.  Regier  of  Whitewater 
had  also  made  a  trip  East. 

All  these  men  expressed  themselves  as 
more  or  less  disappointed  in  the  cattle 
they  saw.  They  were  not  a3  big  as  they 
should  be  and  they  lacked  in  type  and 
uniformity.  Professor  Reed  spoke  of 
the  poor  condition  in  which  he  found 
some  of  the  herds.  The  impression  we 
gained  from  the  remarks  was  that  Kan- 
sas can  produce  better  Holsteins  than 
these  older  states  whence  we  are  now 
getting  our  foundation  stock.  The  older 
men  present  were  regretting  that  they 
could  not  start  in  at  the  present  time 
and  help  make  Holstein  history  in  our 
state. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  young  men  present,  members  of 
the  dairy  club  and  students  in  dairying 
at  the  college,  and  they  listened  with, 
the  closest  attention  to  what  these  older 
men  had  to  say.  These  young  men  are 
planning  to  take  up  dairy  work  as  soon 
as  they  complete  their  college  course. 
For  several  years  nearly  all  the  grad- 
uates from  this  department  have  taken 
up  active  work  along  dairy  lines. 

What  is  true  of  the  Holstein  breed  i3 
true  of  the  other  dairy  breeds.  They 
have  a  great  future  before  them  in  Kan- 
sas, and  the  young  man  who  has  any 
talent  along  the  line  of  live  stock  breed- 
ing, cannot  go  amiss  in  starting  to  de- 
velop a  high  class  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  MEET 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Breeders'  Association  of  Kansas 
hald  a  most  profitable  meeting  at  Man- 
hattan, being  entertained  by  the  agri- 
cultural college.  There  were  about  forty 
in  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session. 
The  most  important  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  an  address  by  President 
Waters  in  which  he  presented  some  most 
convincing  arguments  showing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  dairy  cow  and  the  inevita* 
bility  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  an 
automobile  tour  over  the  college  farm, 
and  the  visiting  members  were  given  an 
insight  into  the  valuable  experimental 
Work  being  conducted. 

At  the  banquet  held  in  the  evening 
there  were  fifty  plates.  A  number  of 
speeches  were  made  and  some  association 
business  was  transacted.  It  was  decided 
that  a  definite  advertising  campaign 
would  be  inaugurated  by  the  association 
and  plans  were  made  for  holding  an  an- 
nual consignment  sale  of  Holstein  cattle. 
ft  ft  ft 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

The  National  Dairy  Show  which 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  October  12,  js  the 
largest  exposition  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
More  than  1,200.  dairy  animals  are  being 
shown.  A  coliseum  has  just  been  com- 
pleted that  has  an  arena  larger  than 
that  of  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City.  A  mechanics  hall  has  also 
been  constructed  which  is  larger  than 
the  famous  Mechanics  building  in  Boston. 

This  great  exposition  is  demonstrat- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  a  way  in  which  it  has  never  been 
shown  before. 


Select  Kafir  Seed  Heads  m  Field 

SEED  of  the  grain  sorghums  is  certain  to  be  scarce  in 
Kansas  next  spring.  Early  frosts  have  prevented 
many  fields  from  maturing.  Failure  to  use  carefully 
selected  seed  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  late  maturity. 
Too  often  the  seed  used  is  weak  in  vitality  and  fails  to 
produce  a  stand.  This  necessitates  a  second  and  some- 
times a  third  planting  before  a  satisfactory  stand  is  secured. 

These  results  are  almost  sure  to  follow  the  planting  of 
seed  taken  from  the  bin.  The  early  and  late  maturing 
heads,  the  mature  and  immature,  hybrids  with  cane  or 
broomcorn,  all  are  threshed  together.  In  addition,  bin 
heating  may  destroy  or  reduce  the  vitality  of  seed  so  stored. 

The  remedy  for  the  disappointing  results  in  growing 
kafir  is  to  select  seed  heads  in  the  field.  In  "Sorghums: 
Sure  Money  Crops"  are  the  following  important  statements 
that  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
kafir  grower: 

"The  farmer's  principal  business  is  that  of  growing 
crops  for  market  or  for  maintaining  and  fattening  his  live 
stock.  His  success  as  a  farmer  is  dependent  upon  what  he 
can  produce  in  the  way  of  crops  from  his  fields.  Then, 
what  is  more  important  than  good  seed? 

"I  am  confident  that  a  half  day  spent  in  selecting  and 
marking  seed  heads  of  kafir,  milo,  or  feterita,  another  half 
day  spent  in  gathering  the  heads,  and  a  day,  if  necessary, 
expended  in  making  the  final  selection  and  stringing  the 
heads  for  winter  storage,  will  be  all  the  time  needed  to 
carefully  select  all  the  seed  the  quarter  section  farmer  will 
need  for  his  own  use,  and  a  small  increase  in  bushel  yield 
will  pay  big  returns  on  this  expenditure  of  labor. 

"The  grain  sorghums  are  the  most  certain  crops  now 
known.  They  should  be  maintained  and  in  fact  improved 
to  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  and  dependability." 


KANSAS    FARMER  "ctooer  », 

HALLOWE'EN  SUGGESTIONS 


By   OSCEOLA  HALL 


HALLOWE'EN,  October  31,  is  a  good 
occasion  for  a  social  evening  in 
the  country  neighborhood.  Here 
are  some  good  suggestions  that  will  help 
you  when  planning  your  program. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
arrange  for  some  kind  of  decorations. 
This  is  a  simple  matter  and  requires  only 
a  little  time.  Get  some  black  paper  and 
cut  out  a  large  number  of  cats,  witches, 
and  owls,  from  the  patterns  printed  on 
this  page.  String  them  on  a  black 
thread  and  hang  them  across  the  room 
in  any  way  you  like.  At  night  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  thread,  and  the 
cits,  witches,  and  owls,  will  wiggle  about 
in  the  air  as  if  alive.  These  black  im- 
ages pinned  to  the  window  curtains  and 
other  draperies,  will  add  much  to  the 
effect. 

On  each  gate  post  you  will  want  a 
pumpkin  with  a  face  cut  in  it,  and  a 
lighted  candle  inside.  Two  or  three  of 
these  jack-o-lanterns  in  the  yard  will 
look  spooky  at  night.  Autumn  leaves, 
one  or  two  wheat  shocks,  and  a  small 
bunch  of  corn  stalks  will  come  in  handy 
and  add  to  your  decoration  scheme. 

When  inviting  your  guests,  request 
them  to  come  dressed  as  ghosts.  A  cos- 
tume can  be  easily  arranged  by  draping 
one  or  two  sheets  for  the  gown,  and  by 
cutting  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth  in 
an  old  pillow  case,  and  slipping  it  over 
the  head  and  tying  it  under  the  chin. 
Any  number  of  costumes  can  be  made  in 
this  way  and  all  look  different,  if  dif- 
ferent colored  crayons  are  used  for  mak- 
ing the  facial  markings. 

If  a  group  of  people  are  to  give  the 
party  together,  choose  one  as  hostess. 
It  will  be  her  duty  to  welcome  the  ghost 
guests  as  they  enter  the  building.  In- 
stead of  shaking  hands  with  the  guest3 
with  her  own  hand,  she  will  have  a 
white  kid  glove  stuffed  with  cotton, 
which  she  has  just  taken  out  of  cold 
water.  The  make-believe  hand  is  tied 
onto  a  stick  which  the  hostess  holds  in 
her  own  hand,  her  real  hand  being  care- 
fully concealed  under  the  white  drapery. 
On  entering,  the  guest  will  naturally 
grasp  what  he  thinks  i3  the  hand  of  the 
hostess.  The  cold,  wet,  slick,  puffy  hand 
will  always  cause  a  scream  of  momen- 
tary fright.  Another  ghost  will  take 
charge  of  the  coats,  etc.,  and  with  queer 
ghostly  sounds  will  request  each  guest 
to  lay  his  belongings  under  the  bed,  or 
dresser,  or  perhaps  in  a  dark  closet  or 
cellar  way. 

One  feature  of  the  Hallowe'en  party 
should  be  the  guessing  as  to  the  identity 
of  each  person.  This  can  be  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  contest.  Pin  a  number 
on  each  ghost,  also  give  each  a  card  and 
pencil.  Numbers  on  the  cards  should 
represent  the  corresponding  numbers  on 
the  ghosts.  Then  as  you  think  you  know 


the  name  of  a  certain  number,  write  his 
or  her  naine  opposite  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  card.  When  the  cards 
are  filled,  the  hostess  will  give  a  signal 
for  all  to  .remove  their  false  faces.  The 
cards  will  then  be  looked  over,  and  the 
one  guessing  the  largest  number  cor- 
rectly will  be  awarded  a  premium.  This 
should  come  in  the  way  of  a  surprise. 
A  big  suit  box  carefully  wrapped  and 
containing  a  penny;  a  pretty  candy  box 
filled  with  sand,  or  an  empty  box  with 
a  humorous  inscription  written  across 
the  bottom,  will  be  a  fitting  reward.  Of 
course  all  will  be  eager  to  see  what  is 
contained  in  the  box,  and  by  working  it 
just  right  the  box  can  be  passed  along 
the  line;  thus  each  will  hold  it  and  read 
the  inscription.  This  will  insure  a 
hearty  laugh. 

To  have  a  really  successful  party  you 
must  plan  your  stunts  of  entertainment 
beforehand.  The  apple  game  always  cre- 
ates lots  of  fun.  Hang  three  to  six 
apples  in  an  open  doorway.  Have  the 
strings  long  enough  so  that  the  apples 
will  hang  about  on  a  level  with  the 
mouths  of  the  players.  Then  run  a 
stick  through  each  apple,  and  tie  on  one 
end  of  the  stock  a  piece  of  cloth  cov- 
ered with  lamp  black,  or  some  black 
harmless  substance  that  will  smut  by 
merely  touching  it.  The  game  is  played 
by  choosing  sides.  Each  takes  his  turn 
and  the  side  that  gets  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bites  without  the  players  getting 
black  on  their  faces,  is  the  winner. 
Another  apple  game  which  is  just  as 
exciting,  is  played  -by  placing  a  tub  of 
water  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with 
a  number  of  apples  in  it.  Again  choose 
sides.  A  player  from  one  side  tries  to 
get  an  apple  out  of  the  water  by  using 
his  teeth;  after  three  trials,  a  player 
from  the  other  side  tries.    The  side  get- 


ting the  largest  number  of  apples,  wins. 

The  ring  game  will"  also  cause  a 
laugh.  Place  a  ring  in  the  center  of  a 
pie  tin  in  which  is  enough  flour,  to  cover 
the  ring  when  lying  flat.  Then  have 
each  guest  try  to  get  the  ring  out  of 
the  flour  by  using  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  a  bitter  pill,  but  heaps  of  fun. 

Fishing  for  the  wedding  ring  is  a  game 
that  all  will  enjoy.  Place  a  pan  of 
water  on  a  table  or  chair,  and  sprinkle 
some  grass,  leaves,  or  other  substance 
that  will  float  in  the  water.  Put  a  band 
ring  in  it.  Take  four  or  six  little  sticks, 
and  tie  a  string  with  a  bent  pin  on  each, 
thus  making  tiny  fishing  equipments. 
Give  these  to  the  guests  according  to  the 
number  of  fishing  poles  prepared.  Each 
group  is  given  thirty  seconds  iri\ which 
to  fish  for  the  ring.  The  ones  that  are 
successful  will  be  married  before  the 
next  Hallowe'en. 

The  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  at  a 


Hallowe'en  party,  was  an  arrangement 
made  of  an  old-fashioned  wicker  clothes 
basket.  A  broom  handle,  with  the 
broom  part  cut  off,  was  run  through  the 
handles  of  the  basket.  That  portion  of 
the  broom  handle  that  projected  from 
the  basket  handles,  was  placed  on  the 
bottoms  of  two  chairs  facing  each  other, 
thus  allowing  the  basket  to  swing  %  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  Place  a  hat  or 
cap  on  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
chair  backs.  The  trick  is  to  place  both 
feet  in  the  basket,  sit  on  the  broom 
handle,  and  with  a  short  stick  knock  to 
the  floor  all  the  hats  in  quick  succession. 
This  stunt  is  bound  to  cause  excite- 
ment. 

The  magic  cast  is  another  feature  that 
will  be  long  remembered.  The  guests 
are  informed  that  they  are  to  have  their 
fortunes  told.  The  fortune-teller  leads 
them  to  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room 
in  which  their  futures  are  to  be  dis- 
closed. On  reaching  the  door  the  guests 
are  requested  to  halt  while  he,  the  ma- 
gician, arranges  something  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.     The  object  is  cov- 


ered with  a  cloth,  and  on  reaching  it  he 
angrily  turns,  declaring  that  he  heard 
them  saying  among  themselves  that  he 
was  a  trickster,  and  that  rather  than  be 
accused  of  such  deception,  the  great  wiz- 
ard would  prefer  to  perish  in  their  pres- 
ence. At  this  point  the  fortune-teller 
quickly  removes  the  cloth  and  discloses 
a  barrel  on  which  is  written  in  large 
letters,  "Gunpowder."  Striking  a  match, 
the  seemingly  desperate  wizard  applies 
it  to  a  fuse  that  hangs  from  the  bung 
of  the  barrel,  and  assuming  a  tragic  at- 
titude, awaits  the  result.  The  guests 
will  be  uncertain,  but  will  very  likely 
stay.  They  watch  the  fuse  burn  to  the 
barrel — there  is  a  moment  of  suspense 
— then  some  one  who  is  in  on  the  secret, 
drops  an  extension  table  leaf  to  the  floor 
in  the  hall  or  close  by,  thus  startling 
the  onlookers.  At  the  same  time  the 
staves  of  the  barrel  fall  upon  all  sides 
of  the  head,  radiating  out  like  the  pet- 
als of  a  sunflower,  and  from  the  center 
the  fortune-teller's  helper  steps  out  and 
greets  the  crowd. 

The  barrel  is  easily  arranged:  It 
must  be  large  enough  to  hold  a  boy  in 
a  crouching  position.  It  is  necessary  to 
remove  one  head  for  the  top,  and  join 
"the  parts  of  the  other  head  by  cleats 
nailed  firmly  to  .the  inside.  Then  burn 
a  hole  through  each  of  the  staves  near 
the  bottom  head.  Tie  the  staves  firmly 
to  the  bottom  with  heavy  twine.  Near 
the  top  of  the  barrel  tie  another  twine 
around  the  outside,  and  remove  all 
hoops.  The  only  thing  that  holds  the 
barrel  together  is  the  string  at  the  top. 
Inside  the  barrel  is  a  boy  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  at  the  proper  time  he  slips 
the  knife  between  two  staves,  cuts  the 
string  at  the  top,  and  the  staves  fall  to 


the  floor.  When  the  spectators  see  there 
was  really  no  gunpowder  in  the  barrel, 
they  all  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh. 

By  the  time  these  games  are  played, 
and  the  tricks  are  performed,  all  will 
welcome  the  refreshments.  Apples, 
doughnuts  and  popcorn  are  always  suit- 
able for  Hallowe'en.  One  or  all  of  these 
may  be  served.  Sandwiches,  pumpkin 
pie,  and  coffee  will  be  fitting  additions 
to  your  refreshment  list,  if  the -expense 
does  not  make  them  prohibitive. 
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tt-^  ARMING  can  he  profitably  practiced 
ri    where  the  rainfall  is  very  limited. 

All  over  the  central  plains  regions 
there  are  men  who  have  made  marked 
successes.  Almost  invariably  these  have 
come  from  adapting  methods  to  con- 
ditions and  following  a  diversified  type 
of  farming  in  which  live  stock  has  been 
an  important  factor. 

Some  of  these  successes  are  of  un- 
usual interest.  H.  S.  Grover  tells  in  the 
Agricultural  Review  of  how  fifteen  yeas 
ago  R.  F.  Roberts  came  to  Eastern  Colo- 
rado from  Kansas  and  bought  a  half 
section  of  dry  land  in  Yuma  County.  He 
had  no  capital  and  little  of  anything 
else,  but  as  land  at  that  time  was  a  drug 
on  the  market,  he  experienced  no  dif- 
ficulty in  buying  this  half  section  "on 
time."  He  paid  for  this  with  the  crops 
raised,  and  bought  eight  additional  quar- 
ters, for  which  he  paid  in  the  same  way. 

He  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dry-land  farmers  in  Eastern  Colo- 
rado, and  is  able  to  write  his  check  in 
six  figures. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Roberts  is  due 
largely  to  his  business  methods  of  farm- 
ing. He  builds  up  his  soil  through  crop 
rotation,  fertilization  and  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  cultivation.  Each  successive  year 
he  plans  to  secure  a  better  crop  than  he 
did  the  preceding  year.  Five  hundred 
acres  of  his  land  is  enclosed  with  hog- 
tight  fencing,  and  it  is  his  custom  to 
plant  different  fields  to  Mexican  corn, 


which  he  "hogs  down,'  thus  saving  the 
labor  and  expense  of  gathering  and  at 
the  same  time  fertilizing  his  ground. 

After  harvesting  his  crops  he  turns  the 
hogs  in  his  fields  to  gather  up  the  waste, 
and  finds  that  he  is  well  repaid  for  the 
trouble.  He  has  succeeded  in  raising 
alfalfa  on  dry  land,  by  raising  140  acres 
of  this  nutritious  forage  crop,  which  he 
harvests  twice  during  the  season,  and 
which  furnishes  him  an  abundance  of 
hay  for  his  live  stock. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  strong  believer  in 
summer  fallowing,  but  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
but  one  crop  in  two  years.  He  has 
solved  this  problem  by  listing  his  ground, 
planting  each  alternate  row  to  corn, 
which  he  cultivates  intensively,  and  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  laid  by,  drills  the 
spaces  between  the  corn  rows  to  winter 
wheat.  In  this  way  he  grows  better  than 
half  a  crop  of  corn,  summer  fallows  his 
land,  and  harvests  a  good  crop  of  winter 
wheat.  This  system  rests  the  land,  con- 
serves the  moisture,  gives  the  desired 
rotation,  and  enables  him  to  harvest 
nearly  one  and  two-thirds  of  a  crop  in- 
stead of  one  during  the  two  years. 

Mr.  Roberts  studies  his  soil  more 
closely  than  many  farmers  study  their 
children.  His  experience  is  that  the  soil 
should  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible, whether  it  is  growing  crops  or 
whether  it  is  idle.  He  never  allows  the 
ground  to  become  hard  and  cloddy,  and 


makes  it  a  point  to  conserve  all  the  mois- 
ture that  falls.  In  the  spring  he  double 
discs  his  soil  as  soon  as  he  can  get  into 
the  field  to  work  the  ground.  He  then 
either  plows  or  lists  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep,  cultivates  intensively,  keeps  out 
the  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serves the  moisture. 

Another  strong  feature  of  his  success 
in  farming  is  the  fact  that  he  practices 
diversified  and  live  stock  farming,  and 
insists  on  the  best  blood  that  can  be 
secured.  He  owns  an  imported  Pereheron 
stallion,  which  he  breeds  to  high-grade 
draft  mares,  the  colts  from  which  he 
sells  at  from  $200  to  $225  each,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  mares  furnish  power 
for  operating  the  farm.  He  finds  that 
it  is  as  cheap  to  raise  good  horses  that 
are  always  in  demand  at  the  highest 
prices  as  it  is  to  raise  scrubs,  for  which 
a  market  must  be  found. 

He  practices  the  same  method  of 
pure-breeding  in  his  hogs  and  cattle,  and 
whenever  he  has  anything  for  sale,  there 
is  always  a  buyer  at  hand. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  in  no  way  neglected 
the  making  of  a  home,  for  the  financial 
end  of  his  enterprises.  His  large  two- 
story  house  is  commodious,  and  this 
year  he  is  installing  heating  and  water 
plants  and  adding  every  other  conven- 
ience enjoyed  by  the  dweller  in  the  city. 
He  practices  the  conservation  of  energy 
through  having  water  piped  to  the  dif- 


armer 

ferent  corrals  for  his  live  stock  and 
ing  of  all  his  produce  and  the  sheltering 
of  his  stock.  His  house  is  protected 
from  the  severe  winds  by  a  young  grove 
composed  of  ash  and  elm,  which  gives  his 
place  a  home-like  appearance. 

The  large  cement  block  modern  barn, 
84x42  feet,  accommodates  twenty-six 
head  of  horses  and  a  hundred  tons  of 
hay.  Too  many  western  farmers  are 
negligent  in  providing  ample  quarters 
and  feed  for  their  live  stock  and  keep- 
ing them  growing  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  good  money  in  horses,  but  there 
are  few  buyers  who  want  to  consider  a 
horse  that  is  thin  in  flesh. 

Last  spring  Mr.  Roberts  had  safely 
stored  away  in  his  cement  granary  400 
bushels  of  good  seed  corn,  which  brought 
him  a  good  revenue. 


Proper  lubrication  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  successful  hand- 
ling of  a  tractor.  The  best  grade  of  oil 
will  be  found  to  be  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  poorer  grades,  especially  in 
the  case  of  oil  used  in  the  motor.  If 
the  engine  makes  use  of  a  splash  sys- 
tem, it  is  good  practice  to  drain  the  oil 
out  of  the  crank  case  at  least  once  a 
week  and  replace  it  with  new  oil.  The 
old  oil  may  be  used  for  other  parts  of 
the  machine.  The  above  suggestions  are 
especially  important  if  kerosene  is  used 
as  a  fuel. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  KANSAS 


cPum^>  Owners  Should 
Operate  Plants  to  Full 
Capacity — By  H.  B. 
V(/a1ker,  State  Irriga- 
tion Engineer,  Before 
Irrigation  Congress 


DOES  pumping  for  irrigation  pay? 
This  is  a  question  yet  unanswered 
for  many  who  are  considering  ir- 
rigation in  Kansas.  Indeed  it  is  a  most 
difficult  question  to  answer.  In  fact  no 
.direct  reply  is  possible.  Every  farmer 
must  consider  the  problem  of  pumping 
from  a  broad  standpoint  and  then  use 
his  own  judgment  for  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

k,  Kansas  does  not  yet  have  enough  data 
covering  continuous  records  of  pumping' 
operations  to  tell  definitely  whether  the 
average  man  is  successful  or  not.  In- 
formation of  this  character  is  needed  to 
put  irrigation  in  its  rightful  economic 
place  in  agricultural  development.  When 
it  can  be  shown  without  question  that  a 
pumping  plant  is  a  business  investment 
for  the  average  farmer,  then  it  will  be 
an  easier  matter  to  borrow  money  to 
develop  pumping  districts. 

PUMPING  PLANT  INVESTIGATIONS 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  made 
investigations  of  over  125  pumping 
plants  in  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of. 
studying  the  methods  and  practices  of 
farmers  who  are  pumping  for  irrigation. 
These  investigations  were  made  of  typ- 
ical farms  throughout  the  western  third 
of  Kansas.  The  general  opinion  among 
the  farmers  owning  pumping  plants  is 
that  irrigation  is  profitable.  In  very  few 
cases,  however,  are  these  conclusions 
founded  upon  fact.  Nearly  everyone 
"thinks"  pumping  for  irrigation  pays, 
but  when  it  comes  to  backing  these  im- 
pressions with  figures  to  show  net 
profits  there  is  a  lack  of  definite 
knowledge. 

Among  the  125  pumping  plants  vis- 
ited, less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  owners 
actually  knew  in  dollars  and  cents 
whether  or  not  their  plant  was  profit- 
able. Many  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  good  investment  and  in 
every  instance  the  owners  of  a  plant 
felt  sure  that  it  would  pay  if  carefully 
handled.  In  every  instance  where  a  man 
had  kept  a  record,  the  pumping  plant 
had  been  a  profitable  investment.  This 
in  itself  is  encouraging.  It  was  notice- 
able, moreover,  that  the  man  who  had 
kept  a  record  was  the  most  careful  op- 
erator of  his  plant. 

Judging  from  the  records  obtained  on 
the  125  irrigated  farms  in  Kansas,  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  individual  farm 
pumping  plants  of  the  state  are  not  pay- 
ing investments.  We  have  in  Kansas 
approximately  225  farm  irrigation  pump- 
ing plantp.  Practically  ninety  of  these 
plants  are  not  now  operated  in  a  way 
which  will  produce  revenue  and  the  in- 
vestment is  so  placed  that  depreciation 
is  always  going  on.  This  inefficiency  in 
operation  is  not  generally  due  to  poor 
pumping  equipment  or  lack  of  water, 
but  almost  entirely  to  the  indifference 
of  the  owner.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
an  efficient  pumping  plant  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  successful  irrigation,  but 
among  the  many  idle  plants  in  Kansas 
numerous  first  class  installations  are 
found.  A  good  well  with  a  good  pump 
and  suitable  power  does  not  insure 
profitable  irrigation.  There  must  be  a 
man  behind  the  plant  to  consistently  and 
persistently  operate  the  machinery  to 
supply  the  water  for  the  best  yields. 
The  greatest  boost  for  Kansas  in  the 
way  of  irrigation  is  not  more  wells  and 
more  pumps  to  throw  more  water,  but 
more  men  with  practical  irrigation  ex- 
perience to  operate  these  existing  idle 
plant~. 

.MUST  STUDY  IRRIGATION  METHODS 

The  idle  plant  problem  emphasizes  the 
"personal  equation"  in  the  success  of 
individual  pumping  plant  operation. 
With  every  other  factor  perfect,  if  the 
individual  has  no  natural  liking  for  irri- 
gation, his  efforts  are  almost  sure  to 
result  in  failure.    There  are  many  mis- 
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fits  in  irrigation  work.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  judge  pumping  by  individual 
conditions,  but  should  form  our  conclu- 
sions more  from  average  conditions. 
Quite  a  large' number  of  our  idle  plants 
were  installed  to  demonstrate  that  water 
could  actually  be  secured  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  irrigation.  These  demon- 
strations, so  far  as  they  were  intended 
to  apply,  were  successful.  It  has  been 
definitely  demonstrated  that  the  water 
is  there  and  that  machinery  can  lift  it 
to  the  surface.  The  new  settler,  how- 
ever, who  comes  into  our  pumping  dis- 
trict to  investigate  conditions,  views 
with  considerable  apprehension  the  idle 
pumping  plant,  and  why  should  he  not 
do  so?  Every  unused  irrigation  pumping 
plant  represents  a  dead  investment. 

It  is  going  to  take  time  and  education 
to  remove  these  misfits  in  irrigation. 
We  dare  not  talk  irrigation  as  a  sure 
revenue  producer  for  every  man.  Care- 
ful information  should  be  secured  for 
every  one  so  that  the  problems  and 
troubles  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
well  irrigation  can  be  fully  realized  and 
understood.  With  more  of  such  educa- 
tion and  information  the  farmer  who  is 
interested  in  irrigation  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  for  himself  his  fitness  for 
this  type  of  agriculture.  Although  I 
have  great  faith  in  irrigation,  I  feel  that 
under  our  conditions  of  development  it 
cannot  be  recommended  for  all.  Years 
of  experience  in  Western  Kansas  farm- 
ing have  shown  that  live  stock  farming 
is  generally  profitable.  If  a  man  wants 
to  engage  in  live  stock  farming,  there  is 
little  need  for  discouragement. 

IRRIGATION  SUCCESSES 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  irrigation 
would  be  more  advanced  than  retarded  if 
some  of  the  investments  now  placed  in 
idle  pumping  plants  had  been  placed  in- 
stead in  live  stock.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  note  the  successful  men  who 
are  actually  irrigating.  The  farmers  in 
the  shallow  water  areas  who  use  their 
best  efforts  coupled  with  good  horse 
sense  in  the  operation  of  their  pumping 
plants  are  invariably  making  good. 

The  practical  irrigation  farmer  watches 
his  crops  closely.  He  does  not  allow 
them  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture. 
Neither  docs  he  depend  upon  the  natural 
precipitation.    On  the  other  hand  he  ir- 


rigates as  if  he  never  expected  it  to 
rain.  These  are  the  men  who  are  really 
doing  most  to  put  irrigation  to  the  front 
in  Kansas.  Encouragement  and  assist- 
ance given  to  these  practical  men  will 
have  more  far-reaching  results  than  a 
demonstration  which  simply  lifts  water 
from  the  underflow  but  does  not  utilize 
the  water  output  in  a  practical  manner. 
The  pumping  plants  of  Kansas  are  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  area.  This  means 
that  many  of  these  individual  units  are 
isolated  so  far  as  irrigation  development 
is  concerned.  As  a  result  of  this  isola- 
tion, insect  trouble  and  control  is  much 
more  serious  than  where  there  are  large 
areas  of  irrigated  land. 

Where  large  contiguous  bodies  of  irri- 
gated land  are  located  the  exposed  mar- 
ginal areas  are  relatively  decreased  and 
insect  damage  is  comparatively  less,  and 
their  control  is  simplified.  The  Garden 
City  district  represents  the  most  con- 
sistently irrigated  large  area  of  land  in 
the  state.  This  contiguous  development 
is  a  decided  advantage  for  the  irrigation 
farmer,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  in- 
sect control  but  where  the  interests  and 
practices  of  the  farmers  are  mutual  a 
more  rapid  progress  can  prevail. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  PUMPING  PLANTS 

A  majority  of  the  pumping  plants  in 
Kansas  are  shallow  water  installations, 
that  is,  plants  where  the  lift  is  approxi- 
mately forty  feet  or  less.  The  shallow 
water  districts  of  Kansas  are  by  no 
means  yet  developed.  In  fact  we  have 
just  commenced  to  develop  this  large 
area  of  land  capable  of  irrigation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  lower 
the  lift  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  pumping 
the  water.  The  average  lift  for  the 
plants  investigated  was  approximately 
thirty-three  feet,  with  a  maximum  lift 
of  103  feet.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
average  that  Kansas  is  developing  more 
rapidly  the  lands  where  the  depth  to 
water  is  comparatively  shallow. 

Kansas  farmers  should  consider  low 
pumping  heads  as  a  desirable  feature  for 
an  irrigation  project.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic feature  not  only  in  the  operation, 
but  also  in  the  reliability  of  the  plant. 
Where  low  pumping  heads  are  possible 
the  more  simple  types  of  centrifugal 
pump  can  be  installed.  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  Kansas  pumping  plants  are 


equipped  with  horizontal  single-stage, 
side  suction,  centrifugal  pumps.  This  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple type  of  centrifugal  pump  made. 
Their  simplicity  of  construction,  relia- 
bility of  operation,  comparatively  cheap 
first  cost,  and  relatively  long  life  make 
them  desirable  pumps  for  irrigation 
work.  Two  of  these  pumps  were  found 
in  the  Garden  City  district  which  had 
been  in  operation  every  irrigation  season 
for  fifteen  years  with  practically  no  ex- 
penses for  repairs.  Numerous  others 
were  reported  which  had  been  in  service 
six  to  eight  years  with  no  repair  ex- 
penses. This  is  the  kind  of  machinery 
a  farmer  wants  if  it  is  suitable  for  his 
conditions.  Where  water  is  found  at 
depths  of  twenty  feet  or  less,  the  hor- 
izontal centrifugal  pump  is  usually  in- 
stalled. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  Kansas 
plants  are  equipped  either  with  a  ver- 
tical centrifugal  or  a  turbine  type  of 
centrifugal  pump.  Pumps  of  these  days 
must  be  used  for  installations  in  the 
deeper  areas.  The  turbine  pump  has 
gained  rapidly  in  popularity  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  but  as  yet  these 
pumps  are  not  giving  such  uniform  sat- 
isfaction as  the  simpler  pumps. 

COST  OF  PUMPING  PLANTS 

The  average  cost  of  pumping  installa- 
tions in  Kansas  as  determined  on  data 
from  over  100  plants  is  approximately 
$75  per  horsepower  required.  Electric- 
ally-equipped plants  are  ordinarily  10  to 
20  per  cent  cheaper  in  first  cost.  Tak- 
ing sixteen  typical  engine  plants  and 
sixteen  typical  motor  plants  in  the  Ar- 
kansas River  valley  I  find  that  the  oil 
engine  plants  cost  $1,330  per  thousand 
gallons  per  minute  capacity,  and  the 
electrically-operated  plants'  cost  $925 
per  thousand  gallons  per  minute  capac- 
ity. This  gives  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  motor-driven  plants.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  comparisons 
of  this  kind  are  not  absolute,  but  they 
do  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  the  two  types  of  installa- 
tions. 

Using  the  data  obtained  from  my  in- 
vestigations, I  estimate  that  Kansas 
farmers  have  invested  approximately 
$400,000  in  pumping  plant  equipment. 
This  is  exclusive  of  corporation  invest- 
ments. These  plants,  if  operated  to  their 
capacity,  are  capable  of  irrigating  25,000 
acres  of  land.  It  is  doubtful  if  8,000 
acres  of  land  were  irrigated  by  these 
plants  in  1916.  My  investigations, 
which  cover  about  half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  plants  in  the  state,  would  indi- 
cate an  acreage  of  less  than  8,000  acres. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  their  invest- 
ment, pump  owners  should  operate  their 
plants  to  capacity.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  too  great  an  investment 
for  irrigating  8,000  acres.  This  would 
not  be  considered  high  for  gravity  sys- 
tems of  irrigation,  but  with  pumping 
plant  irrigation  the  cost  of  operation  is 
high,  consequently  the  investment  per 
acre  in  the  plant  must  be  relatively  low. 
An  investment  of  $400,000  for  an  area 
of  25,000  acres  is  perhaps  typical  of 
what  would  be  considered  a  reasonable 
investment  for  pumping  plant  equip- 
ment. Some  Kansas  irrigators  are  work- 
ing efficiently  and  are  well  repaid  for 
their  efforts,  while  others  are  doing  very 
little.  -An  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage the  owners  of  idle  plants  to 
greater  activities. 
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BALL"  BAN  D 


FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  name 
"Ball-Band"  has  stood  for  everything 
that  is  good,  strong  and  serviceable  in 
Footwear.  Today  55,000  dealers  sell  and  re- 
commend it  and  nine  million  people  wear  it 

"Ball-Band"  Boots  have  wear  built  into  them.  They 
are  vacuum  cured.  During  the  vulcanizing,  a  tremen- 
dous pressure  makes  fabric  and  rubber  one  solid  piece. 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  comfortable.  It  feels 
good  on  your  feet 

Whatever  style  of  Rubber  Footwear  you  want, 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  get  "Ball-Band."  Most 
dealers  sell  it,  but  if  yours  does  not,  write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you  get  the  genuine. 

Our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear,"  illustrates  ttie  right  kind 
of  footwear  for  different  kinds  of  outdoor  work. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  316  Water  St.,  Mt&hawaka,  Indiana 
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T"  TNLESS  you  are  an  unusually  optimistic  mortal  you 
II  have  the  same  feeling  the  rest  of  us  do  when  you 
shoulder  the  old  shotgun  for  a  tramp  through  the 
fields  and  woods.  You  feel  that  a  good  bag  is  apt  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  good  luck  as  of  good  shooting. 

You  know  why,  too.  Game  is  scarce.  The  days  of 
half  a  century  ago,  when  a  hunter  never  returned  empty 
handed  and  often  shot  more  than  he  could  carry,  have  gone. 

But  not  for  good.  Game  farming  is  remedying  the  con- 
dition. It  will  remedy  it  much  more  rapidly  when  men 
like  you,  with  the  land  and  the  ability,  take  a  hand  and 
start  game  farms  of  your  own. 

The  raising  of  game  birds  is  not  difficult  and  there  is 
money  in  it  as  well  as  good  sport.  We  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  to  start  a  game  farm  and  how  it  will  pay  you. 
Write  for  our  book  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure".  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  You  will 
find  it  interesting.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

How  About  the  Powder? 

Every  man  knows  that  he  can  shoot  better  with  his  own 
gun  than  with  a  friend's.  Most  men  have  a  favorite  brand 
of  shell  they  always  use  because  they  have  confidence  in  it. 
But  how  about  the  powder? 

Do  you  know  what  powder  is  used  in  the  loaded  shells 
you  buy?    You  can  find  out  by  looking  on  the  top  wad. 

It  won't  do  your  shooting  any  harm  and  it  may  do  it  a 
lot  of  good  if  you  always  use  the  same  powder. 

We  are  probably  prejudiced  but  we  know  this  for  certain 
— results  have  proved  it— you  can't  do  better  than  to  select 
one  of  the  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  either 
Infallibje  or  "E.  C",  and  stick  to  it.  Both  of  these 
powders  are  of  high  and  uniform  quality.  You  can  depend 
upon  them.  The  next  time  you  buy  shells  tell  your  dealer 
you  want  Infallible  or  "E.  C."  They  can  be  obtained 
in  all  standard  makes  of  shell. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  98 
•tfEJ^CULES  POWDE^CO^ 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  93 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farminc  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".  I  am  interested  in 
breeding  from  the  standpoint  of  ....  .  ..  »  

Name     _.    

Address  „  .  ...      


GENERAL  FARM  NOTES 

Out-Door     W"  intering    of  Bees 


BEES  should  be  properly  wintered  so 
as  to  insure  large,  strong  colonies 
in  the  spring  to  carry  on  the  sea- 
son's work.  If  the  colony  is  strong,  it 
will  raise  plenty  of  brood,  thus  enabling 
it  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  honey 
flow  which  is  to  come. 

Some  of  the  essential  points  to  be  con- 
sidered are :  ( 1 )  Protection  from  cold, 
(2)  plenty  of  food,  (3)  plenty  of  young 
bees,  and  (4)  a  good  queen. 

PROTECTION  FROM  COLD 

Bees  do  not  hibernate  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  They  form  a  cluster  for 
protection  whenever  the  temperature  in 
the  hive  drops  to  57  degrees.  This  clus- 
ter is  formed  by  some  of  the  bees  occu- 
pying the  empty  cells  in  the  comb  while 
the  others  press  together  with  their 
heads  turned  inward  and  their  bodies 
touching.  The  hairs  on  their  bodies  add 
to  the  insulation.  The  center  of  this 
cluster  is  hollow  and  moving  around  in 
it  are  those  bees  which  raise  the  tem- 
perature by  muscular  movements.  After 
a  period  of  activity,  the  bees  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cluster  exchange  places  with 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster. 

A  bee  may  be  compared  to  a  storage 
battery.  It  has  just  so  much  energy  to 
expend  and  after  that  is  consumed  the 
bee  dies.  A  colony  of  bees  which  has  been 
severely  taxed  by  maintaining  the  pro- 
per temperature  within  the  hive  will 
have  but  few  bees  left  in  the  spring  to 
care  for  the  issuing  brood  or  perform 
their  other  duties  in  the  hive. 

The  single-walled  hive  does  not  offer 
enough  winter  protection  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  There  are  on 
the  market  double-walled  and  other 
hives  designated  especially  for  wintering 
bees.  However,  the  single-walled  hive 
will,  if  properly  packed,,  prove  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  tendency  in  wintering  bees  is  to- 
wards abandoning  cellar-wintering  in 
favor  of  out-door  wintering  in  packing 
cases.  When  properly  protected,  the 
bees  will  be  safer  than  in  a  cellar  and 
will  be  in  better  condition  at  the  time 
of  honey-flow. 

Two  or  more  hives  may  be  placed  to- 
gether in  one.  packing  case.  If  this  is 
done,  each  hive  helps  keep  the  other 
warm. 

After  the  hives  are  placed  in  the  pack- 
ing case,  the  spaces  between  them  and 
the  sides  of  the  case  should  bo  filled 
with  some  good  packing  material.  This 
open  space  should  be  from  six  to  eight 
inches,  the  wider  the  better. 

Insulation  may  be  obtained  by  using 
ground  cork,  chaff,  sawdust,  shavings, 
paper,  or  dry  leaves.  If  leaves  are  used, 
they  should  be  well  packed  down,  while 
sawdust  should  be  lightly  poured  in  to 
fill  the  space.  A  tunnel  eight  inches 
wide  and  three-eighths  inch  high,  should 
be  made  from  the  hive  to  an  outside 
entrance.  These  openings,  however, 
should  not  be  on  the  north  side  of  the 
case. 

These  packing  cases  should  be  put  on 
soon  after  the  first  killing  frost  and,  if 
the  bees  are  well  supplied  with  stores, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  disturbing  them 
until  late  the  following  spring. 

SUPPLY  PLENTY  OF  FOOD 

A  colony  of  bees  to  winter  well  should 
have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
of  stores.  Honey  is  the  best  -winter 
food  for  bees  and  should  preferably  be 
the  lighter  colored  honey,  such  as  white 
clover.  Honeydew  honey  should  never  be 
left  in  the  hive  for  -winter.  If.  after  the 
honey  flow  ceases,  it  is  found  that  there 
are  insufficient  stores,  a  sugar  syrup 
should  be  provided  for  them.  This  is 
made  by  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  parts  of  sugar 
to  one  part  of  water  by  volume.  One 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid  should  be  added 
for  every  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  sugar 
used. 

If  the  stores  are  insufficient,  this  syrup 
may  be  fed  before  freezing  weather  sets 
in.  If  the  bees  have  stored  undesirable 
food,  such  as  honeydew  honey,  it  should 
be  removed  and  the  syrup  fed. 

PLENTY  OF  YOUNG  BEES 

The  necessity  for  plenty  of  young  bees 
is  that  they  can  pass  through  a  severe 
winter  and  emerge  in  the  spring  in  much 
better  condition  than  older  ones. 

A  good  queen  will  insure  having  plenty 
of  young  bees  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter and  she  will  begin  brood-rearing  in 
due  season  in  the  spring.  The  colony 
of  a  weak  or  failing  queen  is  not  likely 
to  have_  strength  enough  to  winter  well. 

To  winter  bees  well,  they  must  have 


plenty  of  stores,  plenty  of  young  bees, 
a  vigorous  queen,  and  ample  protection, 
from  the  cold. — J.  H.  Merrill. 


Planting  Onion  Sets 

A  California  reader  asks  if  spring  is 
a  better  time  than  fall  to  plant  the  sets 
which  grow  on  top  of  winter  onions.  He 
tried  fall  planting  last  year  with  rather 
poor  results. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
California  conditions  to  advise  this 
reader  authoritatively,  but  Prof.  Albert 
Dickens  supplies  the  following  instruc- 
tions on  handling  onion  sets  under  Kan- 
sas conditions: 

"In  this  state  the  best  success  is  had 
by  planting  top  sets  in  the  early  spring. 
They  should  be  well  dried  out  in  the  fall 
and  kept  in  sacks  or  boxes  through  the 
winter.  If  they  are  put  in  sacks  or 
boxes  when  they  are  green,  they  are 
likely  to  become  heated  and  rot. 

"The  bulbs  that  form  these  sets  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter 
and  the  top  sections  of  the  bulb  will 
furnish  green  onions  in  the  spring.  The 
bulb  or  top  set  onion  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  'multiplier'  or  potato 
onion.  The  bulb,  instead  of  having  a 
single  stem  or  heart,  has  several,  and 
when  growth  starts  instead  of  one  stem 
or  cluster  there  are  two  stems  produced. 
The  danger  of  planting  in  the  fall  is 
that  the  bulbs  may  be  eaten  by  insects 
or  small  animals  or  the  bulbs  may  be 
dried  out  so  that  they  will  not  contain 
sufficient  vigor  to  make  a  good  growth 
in  the  spring. 

"The  bulb  may  be  divided  in  the  spring 
and  the  parts  set  out,  but  they  usually 
tend  to  produce  a  bunch  of  sets -rather 
than  to  increase  in  size.  If  the  divisions 
of  the  bulb  are  set,  the  tops  should  be 
clipped  off  to  prevent  the  production  of 
bulblets." 


Hogs  Make  Profit 

On  January  1,  1916,  H.  J.  Mott  had  on 
his  ranch  in  Scott  County,  Kansas,  130 
pure-bred  Duroc  hogs  and  pigs.  Since 
that  date  he  has  sold  on  the  Scott  City 
market  128  head.  Their  average  weight 
was  238  pounds.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived was  $8.88  a  hundred  pounds.  Av- 
erage amount  received  per  head  was 
$21.16.  Total  receipts.  $2,708.25.  After 
selling  the  above,  Mr.  Mott  has  267 
spring  pigs  now  on  his  ranch. 

All  of  the  grain  fed  during  1916  was 
purchased  in  Seott  County,  none  being 
raised  on  the  ranch  except  about  $300 
worth  of  milo.  For  corn,  $714.15  was 
paid,  and  $73.65  for  shorts.  The  total 
grain  fed  during  the  year  amounts  to 
but  $1,0S7.80,  leaving  $1,620.45  for 
labor,  alfalfa  and  profit,  besides  110 
more  pigs  now  on  the  ranch  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mott  attributes  this  good  result 
to  alfalfa.  In  addition  to  alfalfa  pas- 
ture, good  alfalfa  hay  has  been  fed  to 
these  hogs  daily,  summer  as  well  as 
winter.  Few  would  believe  without  ac- 
tual experience  that  hogs  will  eat  bo 
much  dry  hay  all  of  the  year,  even  when 
running  on  good  alfalfa  pasture.  The 
hogs  were  finished  by  being  fed  from 
four  to  six  weeks  on  full  feed  of  com, 
alfalfa  hay  and  water.  The  consumption 
of  corn  amounted  to  about  seven  bush- 
els per  head.  Pure-bred  stock,  alfalfa 
hay,  alfalfa  pasture,  good  water  and 
shelter  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
make  hog  farming  a  success  in  Scott 
County,  even  where  every  pound  of  grain 
consumed  is  purchased.  In  most  seasons 
plenty  of  milo  and  other  grain  sorghums 
are  raised  for  hog  feeding. 


The  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the 
federal  farm  loan  system  is  that  by 
Herbert  Myrick,  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company.  It  is  simply  written, 
tells  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and 
answers  many  questions  that  come  to 
the  mind  of  those  desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  law. 


Mature  brood  sows  will  gain  in  weight 
on  alfalfa  pasture  alone  after  their  pi^s 
have  been  weaned.  There  is  no  need  to 
feed  such  sows  grain.  It  is  much  more 
economical  to  maintain  on  alfalfa  alone. 
The  young  sow  that  has  not  made  her 
growth  should  be  fed  grain.  They  can- 
not grow  out  as  they  should  on  pasture 
alone.  Too  many  young  sows  are 
stunted  in  the  period  following  the 
weaning  of  the  first  litter. 
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The  New  Reo  the  Fifth,  "The  Incomparable  Four,"  $87S,  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 


Here's  the  Secret  of  Reo  Reliability 


DOUBTLESS  YOU'VE  WONDERED — knowing  as 
you  do,  how  absolutely  dependable  are  Reo  cars — 
how  free  from  troubles  and  how  low  in  upkeep  cost: 

YOU'VE  WONDERED  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  that 
reliability  that  is  Reo. 


And  then  you'll  wonder 


WELL,  WE'LL  TELL  YOU. 
at  its  ridiculous  simplicity. 

YOU  READ,  IN  THE  ADS,  how  this  engineer  or  that 
inventor  has  revolutionized  the  science  of  engineering 
and  produced  a  wonder-working  car. 

YOU  READ  THAT  every  year — only  this  year  it's 
another  engineer.  That  revolutionary  stunt  of  last 
year  has  been  forgotten. 

IT  WAS  AS  IMPOTENT  as  a  South  American  revolu- 
tion— it  didn't! 

SO  THE  SECRET  ISN'T  to  be  found  in  any  such  feat 
or  invention. 

REO  PERFORMANCE— reliability,  dependability, 
uniformity  of  performance  of  all  Reos,  of  whatever 
model  or  price — is  the  result  of  the  taking  of  infinite 
pains  in  the  designing,  the  making  and  the  inspection 
of  the  Reo  product. 

IT'S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  count— not  the  big 
ones. 

ANYONE — A  BOY  EVEN — can  make  a  motor  that 
will  be  "different."  Or  an  axle,  a  transmission  or  a 
set  of  springs  that  might  impress  the  tyro  as  new  and 
wonderful. 

BUT  TO  MAKE  ANY  of  these  vital  units  better — that 
is  the  task — that  should  be  the  aim.  It  has  always 
been  the  Reo  aim. 

INFINITE  CARE  in  the  fabrication  and  then  in  the 
inspection,  and  finally  in  the  testing  of  the  assembled 
whole — that  is  the  secret  of  Reo  success  in  making, 
not  the  most  but  the  best,  automobiles. 

IF  THERE  ARE  2000  PARTS  in  a  motor  car;  and  if 
there's  an  average  of  four  machining  operations  on  a 
part — that's  §000  chances  for  something  to  go  wrong! 


AND  ONE  DEFECTIVE  PART— one,  however  small 
or  seemingly  insignificant — that  does  not  fit  absolutely, 
and  you'd  have  a  car  that  would  be  less  than  a  Reo 
in  performance — more  than  a  Reo  in  cost  of  upkeep. 

INFINITE  PAINS,  WE  SAID :  Perhaps  that's  too  big 
a  term.  But  if  you  could  know  how  great  is  the  task — 
how  unremitting  the  care — to  guard  against  even  one 
little  error  creeping  into  any  one  of  these  8000  places — 
you'd  grant  us  the  word  "infinite." 

"THOSE  PESKY  LITTLE  TROUBLES  that  are 
always  happening  with  other  cars,  are  unknown  to  the 
Reo  owner,"  says  one  Reo  dealer,  "and  that's  why  the 
demand  for  Reos  is  so  great." 

WHEN  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK  about  it,  the  troubles 
you've  had  with  other  cars  were  not  big  troubles. 
Your  motor  didn't  drop  out  of  your  car  or  your  trans- 
mission strip  or  your  frame  break  in  two. 

IT  WAS  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  that  pestered  your 
motoring  life — parts  shaking  loose  or  getting  out  of 
adjustment.  Dust  in  bearings — oil  leaks — every- 
where.   Squeaks  and  creaks  and  rattles. 

ALWAYS  THE  DREAD  WHEN  STARTING  out" that 
you  might  not  return.  Always  the  fear  when  in  a 
hurry  that  some  pesky  little  trouble  resulting  from 
some  pesky  little  defect,  of  which  you  were  cognizant, 
might  delay  you.    Wasn't  there? 

WELL  THEREIN  LIES  the  big  difference'between  Reos 
and  other  cars — the  big  difference  is  in  attention  to  the 
little  things. 

IT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON— in  fact— it  is  the  rule— for 
a  new  Reo  owner  to  drive  his  car  thousands  of  miles — 
a  year,  two  years — without  even  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
garage  or  lifting  the  bonnet  to  make  an  adjustment  or 
repair. 

HONOR  AND  FAITH  and  a  Good  Intent — these  and 
x     the  attention  to  little  things  they  dictate — -result  in 
Reo  Reliability  as  it  is  known  the  world  over,  "The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values"  in  automobiles  and  motor, 
trucks.  *  * 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


KANSAS  FARMER 


October  14,  1918 


Plowing 
Acre 
22  Minutes 

Again — with  amazing  ease — the  Wallis  "Cub' 
clinched  its  leadership — at  the  great  National  Power  Farm- 
ing Demonstration  at  Cedar  Rapids.  One  and  one-half  acres!  Time  33 
minutes!!  Four  minutes  clipped  from  the  world's  speed  record — made 
by  the  "Cub"  itself — at  Fremont  lastlyear!!!  And  this  wonderful  ex- 
hibition made  ON  KEROSENE,  too  1 1 
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Mightiest  of  Medium  Weight  Tractor* 
{For  Farms  of  200  Acres  or  Over] 

To  perfectly  turn  your  ground, 
you  need  speed/  To  thoroughly  cover 
weeds  and  trash— to  cleanly  scow — to  Jinish 
plowing  "on  time" — you  must  have  speedl 
Yt hero  will  you  find  greater  assurance  of  real 
tractor  efficiency  than  in  the  "Cub's"  great 
records— and  daily  performances. 

And  where  will  you  find  such  assur- 
ance of  long  years  of  speed— of  power — of  low 
upkeep — of  real  service  as  the  "Cub's**  great 
1,000  mile  Durability  Test?  No  other  tractor 
ever  dared  attempt  that  feat! 

If  you  own  200  acres  or  over — then  the 
"Cub"  is  your  tractor!  Our  catalog  tells  why. 
Write  for  this  book  today  if  you  have  a  farm 
of  over  200  acres. 

JlCase  plow  Works 

Selling  Agents  for  thm  Wallis  "Cub" 
1074  West  Sixth  St       RACINE.  WIS. 


Compare  the  "Cub"  with  other 
tractors  for  power  delivered  in  com- 
parison with  its  weight. 

4.000  lbs.  at  draw  bar  guaranteed 
with  25%  reserve  power — making 
6,000  lbs.  maximum  (Average  pull 
required  for  one  14  inch  bottom — 
750  to  1000  lbs.) 

—operates  32  inch  separator  with 
blower  and  stacker  and  Belf-feederl 

— pulls  26  tons  of  wagon  freight 
on  level  road. 

Turns  complete  circle  in  feet. 

All  vital  working  parts  absolutely 
protected  from  dust  and  run  in  con- 
tinual bath  of  oil. 

Spring  Mounting  front  and  rear. 

Finest  special  steels.  Hyatt 
Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearings.  Per- 
fect lubricating  system. 

Successfully  Burns 
Kerosene 


There's  only  one  way  to  fight 
Cholera  — VACCINATE!  Sanitary 
methods  help  to  diminish  death  loss,  but  Vaccination 
eaves  hogs,  prevents  the  spread  of  disease. 

Observe  these  rules:  Keep  Hogs  Clean;  Disinfect 
Yards  and  Pens;  See  That  the  Water  Supply  is  Pure  and] 
plentiful.  Vaccinate  with 


FOWLER'S 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA 


SERUM 


Fowler's  Serum  has  the  quality  of  being  Uniformly  Pure,  Potent 
and  Safe  to  use.  Made  by  competent  Veterinarians,  under  U.  S. 
Veterinary  License  No.  103.   It  is  Government  Inspected  and 
Fowler  Inspected.  Vaccinatewith  Fowler'sSerum  and  keep 
your  hogs  in  salable  condition— worth  their  market  price. 
Further  Information  Sent  on  Request. 

Fowler  Serum  Company  Jsr^-w 

Dept.  19,  Kansas  Ciiy,  Kan.  — 

^Fowler's' 


>erui 


.J^**  Your, 
/_jjjtjB>£2--""""^  Veterine- 
—  Han  can  obtain  I 

</  Fowler  Serum  through  I 
//   any  Armour  &  Company  1 
■    Branch  House,  or  direct. 


Tornado  Fodder  -Suffers 

Have  stood  the  test  for  thirty-five  years. 
We  make  them  for  hand  or  power  use. 
Any  size  with  any  equipment. 
NOW  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  your  Dry 

Fodder  Cutting. 
THE  TORNADO  splits  as  well  as  cuts  the 

largest  and  hardest  stalks. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THEM. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.  Mfgrs.,  Massillon,  Ohio 
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OVER  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
farm  machines  stand  continuously 
uncared  for  in  all  the  weathers  of 
the  four  seasons.  Are  yours  included? 
One  state  has  shown  that  46  per  cent 
of  farmers  leave  all  their  machines  out 
under  open  sky.  Only  10  per  cent  house 
all  their  tools.  Which  class  is  yours,  or 
are  your  measures  halfway  measures? 
These  are  severe  questions,  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  demand  the  asking. 

Every  traveler  in  railroad  trains  is 
familiar  with  the  succession  of  ungainly 
hay  loaders  he  passes,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere,  in  hay  fields  and 
marshes.  He  see3  them  because  of  their 
giraffe-like  proportions  as  they  stand 
aloft.  They  speak  to  him  eloquently  for 
countless  forsaken  fellow  machines  that 
he  does  not  see,  hidden  in  fence  corners, 
under  trees,  in  tall  grass,  behind  barns. 

A  touch  of  comedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  corn  grower  who, 
cultivating  the  final  row  of  the  waist- 
high  corn  for  the  final  time,  dismounts 
from  his  cultivator,  unhitches  and  goes 
away,  deserting  the  faithful  weed  erad- 
icator,  hurrying  off  perhaps  to  some 
harvest  picnic.  There  it  stands  astride 
of  the  end  of  the  row,  swallowed  up 
finally  by  the  rustling  corn  until  the  corn 
grower,  advancing  upon  it  weeks  later 
with  the  corn  binder,  has  to  stop  that 
he  may  pull  the  obstruction  out  of  the 
way,  rusty,  rheumatic  and  forlorn.  Who 
cares!  What  earthly  use  is  a  corn  cul- 
tivator in  September  anyway!  Nothing 
but  a  nuisance! 

Hundreds  of  dollars  the  individual  ma- 
chine neglector  wastes  in  the  rusting  of 
metals,  the  rotting  of  wood,  the  neglect 
of  complicated  mechanism. 

Each  season  finds  him  out  rounding 
up  one  by  one,  as  he  requires  them,  the 
machines  he  cast  aside  the  year  before, 
and  it  is  no  joke  to  say  that  occasionally 
he  loses  one  for  a  time,  somewhere  on 
the  broad  expanse  of  his  farm.  Under 
his  open-air  shed,  which  may  be  as  much 
as  a  tree,  new  troubles  beset  him,  bred 
in  the  destructive  capacity  of  the  ele- 
ments. Rusted  apparatus  rebels  and 
machines  wear  out  before  their  time. 

Now  that  they  have  served  your  1916 
purpose,  what  have  you  done  with  the 
drill,  the  planter,  the  tillage  tools,  the 
mower  ?  Now  that  you  have  harvested 
and  housed  the  crops  in  pleasant,  mod- 
ern machine  fashion,  where  is  your 
mower,  your  rake,  your  tedder,  your 
binder?  Under  cover?  Or  under  sen- 
tence of  a  year's  storm-beaten  exile  un- 
til your  crying  farm  need  forces  you  to 
call  upon  them  again  for  help? 

Whatever  the  remedy,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  the  future  our  farm  ma- 
chines, which  are  so  fundamentally  im- 
portant because  they  make  a  living  for 
us  and  for  the  world,  must  be  given  bet- 
ter care.  Already  there  are  signs  of  the 
change.  The  old  aristocracy  of  farm 
equipment,  which  has  been  frankly  ac- 
knowledging the  automobile  king,  is  be- 
ing leveled  as  the  novelty  of  the  auto- 
mobile wears  off.  In  the  new,  real  farm- 
power  age,  the  tractor  is  the  leader,  and, 
because  he  is  a  son  of  the  soil  himself, 
he  is  raising  the  whole  standard  of  our 
regard  and  respect  for  the  farm  ma- 
chine.— Tractor  Farming. 

Early  Corn 

Those  who  have  raised  corn  in  regions 
of  light  rainfall  have  noted  it  tends  to 
turn  to  flinty  types  of  coin. 

We  have  noticed  flint  corn  at  nearly 
all  the  fairs  we  have  visited  this  year. 
This  corn  will  often  mature  by  July 
15th  and  it  frequently  yields  15  to  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

We  have  found  some  people  who  have 
made  money  by  using  this  for  finish- 
ing the  hogs  which  had  been  kept  on 
pasture  up  to  July  15.  This  ear'y  corn 
may  supplement  milo,  feterita  and 
dwarf  kafir  as  summer  grain  for  hogging 
off.  It  appears  worthy  of  closer  in- 
vestigation.— J.  E.  Payne,  Oklahoma 


Feeding  Value  of  Barley 

Many  farmers  of  Western  Kansas  are 
finding  barley  a  profitable  crop.  It  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  is  now  re- 
ceiving. It  is  especially  valuable  for 
horse  feeding.    The  Kansas  Experiment 


Station  has  compared  barley  with  corn 
for  work  horses.  The  horses  that  re- 
ceived corn  lost  29.3  pounds  each,  while 
those  fed  on  an  equal  amount  of  barley 
gained  8.3  pounds  each  during  the  test. 

At  six  experiment  stations  where 
barley  and  corn  were  fed  to  lambs,  those 
receiving  barley  made  an  average  gain 
of  .31  pounds  and  those  fed  corn  .32 
pounds. 

In  steer  feeding  experiments  a  hundred, 
pounds  of  gain  has  been  produced  by  790 
pounds  of  ground  barley  as  compared 
with  856  pounds  of  ground  corn  for  the 
same  gain. 


Apply  Lime  in  Spring 

J.  R.  Crawford  askes  if  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  apply  lime  to  the  soil  this  fall. 

While  it  is  better  to  use  lime  on  some 
soils  at  any  time  of  the  year  than  not 
to  apply  it  at  all,  the  better  plan  is  to 
apply  it  after  plowing  for  some  culti- 
vated spring  crop.  The  lime  can  then 
perform  its  full  function  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  bacteria  so  essential 
to  soil  fertility. 

These  countless  bacteria,  so  hopeful 
to  clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legume  crops, 
work  only  in  the  dark  and  require  both 
water  and  air  for  their  existence.  Also, 
they  can  live  only  in  soils  either  natur- 
ally or  artificially  supplied  with  lime. 

Lime  spread  on  the  surface  and  not 
stirred  into  the  soil  can  help  the  bacteria 
but  little.  They  would  die  there  for  lack 
of  moisture,  and  the  lime  would  be  dis- 
solved and  carried  into  the  soil  only 
after  a  long  time.  Lime  plowed  under 
is  also  out  of  reach  of  the  bacteria,  which 
live  chiefly  in  the  upper  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  where  air  is  plentiful. 
Hence,  applying  lime  after  plowing  in 
the  spring  and  mixing  it  by  cultiva- 
tion into  the  soil  during  the  summer 
make  conditions  most  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  these  crops. 

Co-operation  Benefits 

C.  F.  Davis,  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  writing  on  the  subject 
of  "Rural  Credits,"  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion are  by  no  means  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  co- 
operative enterprises  in  operation. 

In  1912  there  were  in  the  United 
States  6,273  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  members  and  over  one  billion 
dollars  of  assets,  and  in  1913  there  were 
623  mutual  savings  banks  with  eight 
million  depositors  and  four  billion  dol- 
lars of  resources. 

The  building  and  loan  associations 
and  the  savings  banks  are  organized  to 
encourage  habits  of  thrift.  They  reach 
the  people  of  the  cities  but  do  little  or 
nothing  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get 
money  when  he  needs  it  at  terms  which 
he  can  meet. 

There  are  in  force  in  the  LTnited  States 
twenty-five  billions  of  dollars  of  policies 
of,  mutual  and  co-operative  insurance 
not  including  the  1,867  farmer's  mutual 
insurance  companies  of  various  kinds. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  held  by 
co-operative  concerns  ef  the  United 
States  far  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  such 
holdings  in  all  classes  ef  eo-operation  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  but  though  well 
supplied  with  urban  iBstitutions  for 
thrift  and  credit,  the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  rural  co- 
operative institutions  which  are  being 
developed  in  Europe. 

With  the  greatest  body  of  the 
soundest  security  known  to  men — the 
broad  imperishable  and  immovable  acres 
of  a  continent — within  their  keeping,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  agricultural  class  of 
America  if  they  do  not  have  the  most 
ready  access  to  that  amount  of  the 
world's  money  or  credit  that  is  needed 
to  enable  them  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  returns  from  their  business. 

Integrity  in  ourselves,  a  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  our  neighbors,  a  hearty 
willingness  'to  join  with  them  and  to 
make  common  cause  of  our  necessities,  a 
firm  determination  to  go  slowly  but  to 
be  always  working  towards  the  top:  in 
short,  co-operation  is  the  magic  word 
to  open  the  gate  to  mtfependcrtce  and 
contentment  of  the  farming  class  of 
America. 
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National 

A NUMBER  of  inquiries  have  been 
made  relative  to  the  operation  of 
the  Rural  Credit  act  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  Tin-  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  are 
now  traveling  over  the  United  States 
preparatory  to  dividing  the  country  into 
districts  and  locating  the  twelve  land 
banks  that  are  to  be  established.  Co- 
operation am»ng  borrowers  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  upon  which  the  opera- 
tion of  the  loan  act  depends. 

FORMING  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  national  farm  loan  association  may 
be  organized  in  any  community  where 
ten  citizens  owning  land  desire  to  bor- 
row an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $20,- 
000.  The  land  must  be  unincumbered 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  must  be 
used,  in  part,  to  remove  any  lien.  Loans 
may  be  as  small  as  $100,  or  as  large  as 
$10,000. 

They  must  first  make  application,  in 
writing,  for  a  charter  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  of  the  .  district  in  which  the 
association  desires  to  do  business.  This 
application  must  be  signed  by  all  those 
desiring  to  form  the  association,  stating 
specifically  the  name  under  which  they 
desire  to  do  business,  the  amount  each 
one  desires  to  borrow,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  security  each  one  offers,  the 
territory  in  which  the  association  de- 
sires to  do  business, (.how  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  are  to  be  used,  and  other  de- 
tails set  forth  in  the  blank  forms  which 
are  furnished. 

The  application  having  been  signed, 
together  with  another  blank  form  fur- 
nished, called  an  "organization  certifi- 
cate," the  applicants  become  a  tentative 
organization  and  elect  an  agent  to  rep- 
resent them,  called  a  "secretary-treas- 
urer"; they  also  select  a  committee  of 
three,  called  a  "loan  committee."  This 
agent  will  then  receive,  from  each  of 
the  applicants,  a  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  association  they  are  form- 
ing equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  loan  they 
severally  desire,  which  is  not  required  to 
be  paid  unless  the  loan  is  granted.  That 
is,  each  borrower  must  subscribe  for 
such  stock  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent 
of  his  own  loan  and  no  more. 

The  application  for  the  charter  having 
been  signed,  the  signatures  must  be  ac- 
knowledged before  a  notary  public  or 
other  officer  qualified  to  administer 
oaths,  and  then  it  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  secretary-treasurer  to  the  Federal 
land  bank  of  the  district. 

Upon  its  receipt  the  bank  will  send 
its  agent  to  examine  into  the  representa- 
tions made  in  the  application  and,  if 
found  satisfactory,  a  charter  will  be 
granted. 

Upon  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the 
individuals  signing  the  application  be- 
come a  body  corporate,  which  gives  it 
the  right  to  do  the  business  authorized 
by  the  farm  loan  act,  to  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  others  by  taking  in  new  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time,  and  to  have  suc- 
cession indefinitely.  New  members  must 
be  borrowers  whose  loans  may  be  as 
small  as  $100  or  as  large  as  $10,000. 

Let  it  be  plainly  understood  that 
farmers  can  organize,  at  once,  but  they 
can  not  borrow  money  until  the  land 
banks  are  established. 

After  the  charter  is  granted  the  appli- 
cants no  longer  act  in  their  individual 
capacity,  but  become  merged  as  share- 
holders into  a  corporation,  which  has  a 
separate  existence  created  by  law,  under 
the  same  name  which  has  been  chosen 
and  set  forth  in  the  original  application 
and  organization  certificate.  This  cor- 
poration will  have  directors  and  officers 
selected  by  the  shareholders  to  do  its 
business  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws 
which  the  shareholders  make  for  their 
guidance.  The  active  executive  officer  of 
the  association  will  be  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  his  duties  are  set  forth 
in  section  7  of  the  farm  loan  act. 

POWERS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

These  associations  are  organized  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  giving  to  each 
borrower  the  benefit  of  the  combined 
credit  of  all  its  members  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital  contributed  and  the  lim- 
ited liability  they  each  incur,  and  hence 
the  associations  are  required  to  indorse 
every  loan  made  to  members.  It  is  also 
through  these  associations  that  the  bor- 
rowers will  ultimately  become  the  own- 
ers of  the  Federal  land  banks.  The  as- 
sociation decides  whether  any  loan  shall 
be  made  or  not  by  refusing  the  applica- 
tion for  every  loan  which  is  considered 
unsafe  or  even  doubtful.  No  loan  can 
be  made  unless  it  is  approved  by  the 
oan  committee  after  examination  of  the 
land  offered  as  security. 


Associations 

The  national  farm  loan  associations 
are  not  limited  as  to  the  number  of  their 
members.  After  one  is  organized  it  may 
serve  an  entire  neighborhood  by  receiv- 
ing new  members.  Each  association  may 
obtain  in  loans  for  its  members  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  its  stock  in  the 
Federal  land  bank,  no  matter  how  large 
its  holdings  of  stock  may  become  by  the 
growth  of  the  association. 

LIMITATIONS'  IMPOSED 

The  following  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  farm  loan  associations: 

1.  No  loan  may  be  made  except  upon 
the  security  of  first  mortgages. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage  can 
not  exceed  one-half  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  per- 


manent improvements  thereon,  which 
must  be  insured. 

3.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  must  be 
used  for  the  extinguishment  of  pre- 
existing indebtedness  or  for  productive 
purposes,  which  includes  the  purchase  of 
live  stock,  fertilizers,  equipment  and  im- 
provements. 

4.  Every  mortgage  must  contain  an 
agreement  to  pay  off  the  debt — principal 
and  interest — in  fixed  annual  or  semi- 
annual installments. 

5.  The  amount  of  each  installment 
may  be  fixed  by  the  borrower,  but  can 
not  be  less  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
debt  in  forty  years,  nor  greater  than  to 
pay  it  off  in  five,  years. 

6.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  any 
borrower  can  not  exceed  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

7.  The  borrower  can  not  be  called  upon 


to  pay  the  debt  except  by  the  install- 
ments he  originally  fixe3,  unless  he  de- 
faults, but  after  five  years  he  may  pay 
off  the  whole  or  any  portion  at  his  op- 
tion at  any  installment  period. 


"Hogging  down"  corn  is  one  of  tho 
most  efficient  ways  of  feeding  the  hog, 
in  that  it  saves  the  labor  of  harvesting, 
provides  exercise  for  the  hog,  and  allows 
him  to  balance  his  own  ration.  Shoats 
weighing  100  to  150  pounds  can  be 
turned  into  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is 
well  dented,  and  do  best  if  they  have 
access  to  an  adjoining  field  of  alfalfa. 
If  this  is  not  available,  tankage  may  be 
fed  in  the  self-feeder.  When  the  grain 
is  nearly  cleaned  up,  the  pigs  may  be 
removed  and  finished  in  dry  lot.  Brood 
sows  may  take  their  place  in  the  corn- 
field to   finish  cleaning  up  the  grain. 


We  Must  Add  $175  to  the 

HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Here  is  an  issue  which  we  can't  evade.  So  we  meet 
it  fairly  and  frankly,  but  give  you  a  full  month's 
warning.  Every  Super-Six  will  be  sold  at  present 
prices  while  they  last.    If  you  can  get  one,  get  it. 


The  Super-Six  of  the  present  series  is 
built  from  materials  contracted  last 
year.  There  are  only  3500  more  to  go 
out,  including  open  cars  and  enclosed. 
And  part  of  them  are  sold. 

The  next  production — starting 
December  1 — will  be  like  the  present 
models.  The  changes,  if  any,  will  be 
only  minor  refinements.  But  materials 
for  that  series  were  contracted  this  year, 
and  at  prices  enormously  advanced. 

So  the  cars  now  in  process  are  the  only 
Super-Sixes  we  can  deliver  at  the  present 
Hudson  prices.  The  advance  will  be 
$175  per  car. 

No  Way  Out 

Most  people  know  that  Hudson  profits 
are  amazingly  low  for  our  output.  Here 
is^the  top-place  car — the  largest-selling 
fine  car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above 
$1100.  Yet  it  sells  way  below  some 
fine  cars.  Still  our  standards  are  so  high 
that,  despite  our  big  output,  profits  are 
very  small. 

Now  these  high-grade  materials,  in 
one  year,  have  enormously  advanced. 
We  must  either  adopt  lower  grades  of 
materials,  or  add  the  advance  to  our 
price. 

There  is  no  other  way  out  for  fine-car 
makers  whose  profits  have  been  fair. 
This  enforced  raise  means  no  greater 
profit  to  us.  So  we  frankly  state  the 
facts. 

We  shall  continue  the  present-grade 
Hudson.  Next  year's  models  will  be  the 
same  as  this  year's;  save  perhaps  in  some 
minor  refinements.  There  will  posi- 
tively be  no  change  in  the  Super-Six 
motor.  So  the  added  cost — and  that 
alone — will  be  added  to  our  price. 

Good  News  for  Owners 

This  will  be  good  news  for  owners. 
About  25,000  have,  or  will  get,  Super- 


Sixes  at  present  prices.  With  this 
patented  motor,  where  wear  and  friction 
are  almost  eliminated,  depreciation  is  a 
trifle.  And  like  cars,  of  the  next  pro- 
duction, will  cost  a  great  deal  more.  So 
a  Super-Six  can  be  bought  now  at  a 
saving  of  $175. 

We  have  under  way  of  the  present  pro- 
duction about  3500  cars.  Part  are  open 
models,  part  enclosed.  Many  of  them 
are  sold. 

But  many  Hudson  dealers,  suspecting 
the  advance,  have  unsold  Super-Sixes. 
If  you  get  one  now,  you  will  save  $175. 
For  all  Hudson  dealers  will  advance  the 
Super-Six  when  we  start  production  of 
the  next  series. 

If  you  can  get  one  now,  go  get  it. 

Next  Year's  Ruling  Car 

Next  year,  as  this  year,  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  is  certain  to  hold  its  suprem- 
acy. The  Super-Six  is  controlled  by 
our  patents — the  motor  which  added  80 
per  cent  to  efficiency.  So  other  cars 
can't  use  it. 

The  Super-Six  now  holds  all  the  worth- 
while records.  All  the  world's  stock  car 
records  up  to  100  miles.  It  holds  the 
24-hour  record  of  1819  miles.  It  won 
the  Pike's  Peak  hill-climb — the  world's 
greatest  event  of  its  kind. 

In  September  it  won  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  record.  It  went  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  in  14  hours  59  minutes 
less  time  than  the  next  best  record. 

It  won  all  these  records  because  of 
endurance.  Because  this  (invention  has 
so  nearly  eliminated  all  friction,  vibra- 
tion and  wear. 

So  every  man  who  knows  the  facts 
must  concede  the  Super-Six  su- 
premacy. Every  test  has  proved  it. 
If  you  want  such  a  car — even  for  next 
year — now  is  the  time  to  get  it,  if 
you  can. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  .  $1475 
Roadster,  2-passenger  .  .  1475 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger    .    .  1775 


Touring  Sedan  $2000 

Limousine   2750 

{Prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  $2750 

Town  Car  Landaulet  .  .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet    .     •  2850 
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President  Wilson  Signing  the  Rural  Credits  Act 

President  Wilson 

Has  Won  Real  Freedom — 
Has  Secured  Prosperity — 

For  the  Farmer 

The  Wilson  administration  is  the  first  that  has 
dared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  farmer 
against  the  usurer,  the  fake  middleman,  and 
the  other  human  pests  who  in  the  past  have 
grown  rich  on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toil. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  our  national  history  the  farmer 
has  been  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  extor- 
tioner and  slavery  to  the  favored  few.  Under 
President  Wilson  the  farmer  has  been  treated  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  accorded  his  full  rights  and  advantages. 

Under  the  Wilson  administration  the  average  annual 
farm  wealth  production  has  been  $10,000,000,000 — over 
a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  best  previous  showing.  And 
the  farmer  has  enjoyed  the  financial  fruits  of  his  work. 

President  Wilson  Has  Maintained 
Peace  With  Honor 

No  greater  service  has  ever  been  rendered  to  any  country 
by  any  man  in  any  time.  This  alone  warrants  your  sup- 
porting him.  On  the  record  of  his  administration's  service 
to  you,  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  brief,  here  is 
the  record: 


1 —  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  ag- 
riculture has  been  shown  throngh  greatly 
and  intelligently  increased  appropria- 
tions for  its  support. 

2 —  Greatly  increased  provision  has  been 
made,  through  the  enactment  of  the  Co- 
operative Agricultural  Extension  Act,  for 
conveying  agricultural  information  to 
farmers  and  for  inducing  them  to  apply  it. 

3 —  Through  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization,  system- 
atic provision  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made  toward  the  solution  of  problems  in 
that  important  half  of  agriculture  which 
concerns  Distribution  —  marketing,  rural 
finance  and  rural  organization.  The  appro- 
priations for  this  Office,  including  those 
for  enforcing  new  laws  designed  to  pro- 
mote better  marketing,  have  been  in- 
creased to  51,200,000. 

4 —  The  United  States  Grain  StandardsAct 
will  secure  uniformity  in  the  grading  of 
grain,  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  fairer 
prices  for  his  product,  and  afford  him  an 
incentive  to  raise  better  gTadts  of  grain. 

5 —  The  United  States  Warehouse  Act  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
license  bonded  warehouses  in  various 
states.  It  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
better  storage  facilities  for  staple  crops 
and  will  make  possible  the  issuance  of 
reliable  warehouse  receipts  which  will  be 
widely  and  easily  negotiable. 


G — The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  will  con- 
duce to  the  establishment  of  more  effec- 
tive highway  machinery,  stimulate  larger 
production  and  better  marketing,  pro- 
motes a  fuller  and  more  attractive  rural 
life, 

7 —  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  benefits  tne 
farmer  by  guaranteeing  better  banking, 
safeguarding  the  credit  structure  of  the 
country  and  preventing  panics,  making 
larger  provision  for  loans  through  na- 
tional banks  on  farm  mortgages  and  by 
giving  farm  paper  a  maturity  period  of 
six  months. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act. 

8 —  It  was  essential,  however,  that  bank- 
ing machinery  be  devised  which  would 
reach  intimately  into  the  rural  districts, 
that  it  should  operate  on  terms  suited  to 
the  farmers'  needs,  and  should  be  under 
sympathetic  management.  The  need  was 
for  machinery  which  would  introduce 
business  methods  into  farm  finance,  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  farm  loans,  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket, mortgages  which  would  be  a  safe 
investment  for  private  funds,  attract  into 
agricultural  operations  a  fair  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest.  These  needs  and  these 
ideals  have  been  met  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 


This  is  not  all  but  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

That  is  Why  the  Farmer  Will  Vote 

To  Retain  President  Wilson  In  Office 


This  advertisement  is 
published  and  paid 
for  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee, 
42nd  St.  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  TESTS 


THE  South  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  done  some  very  compre- 
hensive work  in  testing  the  value 
and  practicability  of  the  mechanical 
milkers.  For  five  years  Prof.  C.  Larscn 
of  this  station  has  used  machines  of  dif- 
ferent makes  under  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. The  results  are  given  in  a  bulle- 
tin recently  issued. 

Seven  different  kinds  of  machines 
were  used,  the  length  of  time  for  the 
different  outfits  ranging  from  s'even 
months  to  five  years.  The  machines 
studied  and  tested  were  the  Hinman,  the 
Calfway,  Sharpies,  Bnrrdl-Lawrence- 
Kennody  (B.  L:  K.),  Perfection,  Empire, 
and  Waterloo  Boy. 

Professor  Larsen  in  his  introduction  to 
this  bulletin,  says: 

"In  the  field  of  progressive  dairy 
farming,  there  are  few  lines  of  endeavor 
that  mean  so  much  as  successful  me- 
chanical milkers.  Further,  there  are  few 
things  in  the  dairy  field  that  have  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly,  created  so  much  in- 
terest, and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  practical  dairy  farmer  as 
has  the  successful  milking  machine. 

"The  interest  is  partially  manifested 
by  the  many  questions  that  are  asked 
about  mechanical  milkers.  The  follow- 
ing are  taken  from  letters  to  this  de- 
partment: 

"Do  milking  machines  injure  the  cow's 
udder  and  teats?  Do  the  milking  ma- 
chines tend  to  dry  up  the  cows?  Is  it 
necessary  to  strip  the  cows  after  the 
milking  machine?  Are  the  cows  diffi- 
cult to  accustom  to  machine  milking? 
"Will  the  milking  machine  save  enough 
time  so  that  it  will  pay  to  invest  in  a 
mechanical  milker?  How  many  cows 
should  a  person  own  before  milking  ma- 
chines will  pay?  Is  it  costly  to  keep 
up  the  repairs  of  the  milking  machine? 
How  much  and  what  kind  of  power  are 
required  to  operate  a  milking  machine? 
Is  it  difficult  to  keep  the  milking  ma- 
chine clean  and  sanitary?  What  is  the 
cost  of  installing  a  milking  machine? 
Can  the  milking  machines  be  installed 
and  operated  successfully  in  an  ordinary 
farm  barn?  Is  milk  drawn  by  milking 
machines  cleaner  than  milk  drawn  by 
hand?  What  kind  of  a  milking  machine 
is  best  ?" 

As  a  result  of  the  practical  tests  made 
some  valuable  suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  me- 
chanical milkers.  The  summary,  which 
contains  these  suggestions,  covers  nine 
points,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Before  the  milking  machine  is  in- 
stalled, cull  out  the  cows  having  very 
uneven  quarters,  and  teats  that  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  extremely  large. 
Even  though  the  milking  machines  have 
a  large  range  of  adaptability  in- this  re- 
spect, uniformly  shaped  udders  and 
teats  are  advantageous. 

2.  The  operator  should  know  how  each 
cow  Jn  the  herd  gives  down  her  milk, 
and  how  she  milks  mechanically,  and 
adjust  the  work  of  the  milking  machine 
according  to  the  individual  cow. 

3.  The  cows  that  give  only  a  small 
amount  of  milk  and  habitually  release 
their  milk  little  by  little  are  not  best 
suited  for  mechanical  milking.  S 

4.  Breed  and  raise  cows  that  are 
adapted  to  mechanical  milking  by,  first, 
selecting  a  herd  sire  that  comes  from 
ancestors  having  good  udders  and  tcat3 
and  that  milk  well,  or  select  a  tried  bull 
that  is  known  to  put  good  udders  on 
his  daughters;  secondly,  by  not  raising 
the  daughters  of  the  cows  that  have  ab- 
normally shaped  mammary  organs  and 
that  are  known  to  give  down  the  milk 
irregularly. 

5.  The  operator  of  the  milking  ma- 
chine should  understand  how  to  adjust 
the  parts  and  the  working  of  the  milk- 
inff  machine  to  the  different  cows.  He 


should  have  a  mental  picture  of  how 
each  cow  in  the  herd  releases  the  milk, 
and  how  the  work  of  the  machine  har- 
monizes with  the  cow.  The  machine  and 
the  cow  must  work  together  and  not  at 
cross  purposes. 

6.  The  operator  should  take  time  to 
prepare  the  cow.  He  should  see  that  the 
teats  are  all  in  normal  condition.  With 
most  cows  the  machine  should  not  be 
attached  until  the  cow  has  given  down 
her  milk. 

7.  With  some  cows,  and  near  the  end 
of  the  milking  process,  the  teat  cups 
will  climb  upwards.  The  lower  part  of 
the  quarter  is  thus  wedged  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  teat  cup.  This  may  shut 
off  the  flow  of  milk.  The  operator 
should  gently  pull  down  on  the  teat 
cups  to  release  this  grip  or  pressure  be- 
fore the  machine  is  entirely  detached.  If 
this  bothers  much,  a  weight  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  lower  part  of  the  teat 
cup  during  milking.  By  gently  lifting 
and  pressing  the  halves  of  the  udder  in 
the  latter  stage  of  milking  just  previous 
to  detaching,  it  will  help  the  machine  to 
milk  the  cow  dry. 

8.  If  the  above  points  are  observed, 
many  cows  need  no  stripping.  The  op- 
erator soon  learns  from  the  amount  of 
milk,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  cow's 
udder,  whether  the  cow  is  milked  clean. 
However,"  to  be  sure,  the  operator  should 
try  every  cow  by  hand.  It  may  be  done 
by  shutting  the  vacuum  off  and  strip- 
ping directly  into  the  teat  cups,  holding 
the  cups  in  the  left  hand  and  stripping 
with  the  right;  or  it  may  be  done  by 
stripping  into  the  pail. 

9.  The  different  parts  of  the  milking 
machine  should  be  kept  sanitary  by 
thorough  cleaning,  and  by  keeping  the 
parts  in  a  disinfectant  solution  between 
milkings  such  as  previously  described. 

Dairy  Herds  Lead 

In  Leavenworth  County  a  farm  sur- 
vey has  been  made  of  a  district  where 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  dairy- 
ing. The  comparison  made  between  the 
herds  brings  out  some  interesting  re- 
sults. It  is  evident  that  in  this  dis- 
trict cows  of  dairy  breeding  are  bring- 
ing more  profitable  returns  than  scrubs 
or  dual-purpose  cattle. 

The  table  shows  the  value  of  the  dairy 
breeds  in  this  community.  Not  only  did 
the  scrub  and  dual-purpose  cows  return 
much  less  than  the  dairy-bred  cow,  but 
the  labor  income  of  the  owners  of  the 
former  was  very  much  less  than  that  of 
the  latter.  Notice  how  closely  the  fig- 
ures correspond  in  the  comparison  of 
1914  and  1915  records. 

A  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull  kas  just 
been  purchased  by  one  of  the  owners  of 
dairy -bred  cattle.  Gradually  the  value 
of  the  pure-bred  sire  is  being  recognized 
and  the  quality  of  our  dairy  stock  is 
improving  faster  than  any  other  line. 

The  soil  on  many  farms  contains  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  plant  food,  but  is 
so  devoid  of  organic  matter  that  the 
food  is  unavailable  to  the  plant.  -A  soil 
thus  lacking  in  vegetable  matter  will  not 
retain  water,  but  pack3  and  bakes. 
Practically  all  the  manure  produced  on 
a  dairy  farm  may  be  returned  to  the 
soil.  This  will  add  humus,  thus  making 
the  soil  more  productive.  It  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  alfalfa  as  a  surface 
dressing  or  in  the  field  where  silage  or 
soiling  crops  are  grown. 


The  1916  National  Dairy  Show  is  now 
being  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  closing 
October  21.  The  association  went  east 
this  year  to  get  together  in  "Sunny  New 
England"'  the  greatest  national  show  of 
dairy  cattle  and  dairy  products  and  ma- 
chinery that  has  ever  been  held  any- 
where in  the  East. 


DAIRY  HERDS  LEAD  IN  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 

Namber  Farms 

Breed  of  Cows                 Surveyed  Receipts  per  Cow  Labor  Income 

1914      1915  1914             1915  1914  191S 

No  dairy  receipts              13       10  0              0  —$140.64  —$364.8 

Scrubs                              18       29  $51.78       $47.53  279.40  283.4 

Dual-purpose                     19       12  50.76         48.03  144.70  —176.8 

Dairy                               22       27  88.26         70.42  4S«.4  402.8 


O.tober  14.  1916 
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ONE  of  our  Dairy  Club  members, 
Theresa  O'Mara,  Anderson  County, 
has  had  to  face  difficulties  ever 
since  she  joined  the  club,  but  these  she 
has  accepted  as  things  which  might  hap- 
pen to  anyone  milking  cows  and  has 
dealt  with  them  as  best  she  could — and 
which  we  wish  te  add  has  been  very  well 
indeed.  Believing  these  difficulties  and 
the  way  she  has  handled  them  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  other  club  members, 
we  are  here  reproducing  her  last  two 
letters : 

"I  received  the  blanks  sent  me  and 
enclose  same  herewith  properly  filled 
out.  Also  find  enclosed  money  order  for 
$2.59  covering  cost  of  scales  plus  post- 
age. The  scales  reached  me  a  few  days 
ago. 

"I  must  now  tell  you  something  about 
my  cow.  I  have  named  her  'Delphi  of 
Whitewater  Falls.'  I  took  the  name 
'Delphi'  from  her  ear  mark,  and  'White- 
water Falls'  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
from  which  I  purchased  her.  Delphi  is 
a  grade  Holstein  and  weighs  about  1,400 
pounds. 

"She  presented  me  with  a  large  male 
calf  September  4.  I  am  feeding  him  six 
quarts  of  whole  milk  a  day.  He  is  doing 
nicely. 

"However,  I  have  been  having  some 
trouble  with.  Delphi.  After  she  fresh- 
ened one  quarter  of  her  udder  seemed 
Very  much  inflamed  and  would  give  no 
milk.  We  called  the  veterinarian  and 
he  seemed  t»  think  this  quarter  was 
spoiled  last  year  when  she  had  her  first 
calf.  Mr.  Robison  did  not  know  this,  as 
he  had  brought  her  from  New  York 
about  two  months  before  I  purchased 
her.  The  inflammation  spread  into  all 
of  the  udder.  It  has  meant  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  care,  but  she  is  getting  bet- 
ter. She  is  still  off  her  feed,  as  the  vet- 
erinarian prescribed  bran  mash  while  m 
this  condition.  For  this  reason  I  did 
not  start  my  milk  record  until  today — 
September  11 — and  since  she  is  not  yet 
on  a  ration  I  cannot  expect  much  from 
her.  However,  I  hope  to  remain  in  the 
contest  even  though  she  is  giving  milk 
from  only  three  quarters,  unless  you 
object. 

"I  hope  to  have  some  pictures  taken 
later  and  will  then  send  them." 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  member  re- 
main in  the  club  and  have  written  her 
Bo.  We  are  sorry  she  has  had  so  many 
unfortunate  ~  experiences  in  getting 
started  in  her  club  work,  but  the  pa- 
tience with  which  she  works  out  each 
difficulty  will  mean  much  to  her — not 
only"  in  the  Dairy  Club  work,  but  in 
everything  she  undertakes.  A  few  days 
later  we  received  this  letter: 

"In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  of  the 
trouble  I  was  having  with  my  cow's 
udder.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  it  is  much 
improved  now,  but  the  one  quarter  will 
never  give  milk.  I  had  been  bathing  it 
six  and  eight  times  a  day  with  warm 
water  and  rubbing  with  olive  oil  —  as 
much  as  could  be  rubbed  in — but  I  am 
not  doing  this  any  more.  Now  I  am 
wondering  if  I  was  partly  to  blame  for 
this  condition.  Should  I  have  milked 
her  before  she  freshened?  I  walked  her 
eleven  miles  from  the  shipping  point 
home  and  thought  that  might  have 
caused  some  of  the  inflammation.  What- 
ever the  cause,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  to  do  so  I  can  prevent  this  trouble 
when  she  freshens  again. 

"When  one  quarter  is  spoiled,  does 
that  reduce  the  cow's  capacity  one- 
fourth  ? 

"I  am  milking  three  times  a  day  now. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  milk  but  twice 
and  will  that  cause  her  to  give  less  milk? 
She  is  giving  about  39  pounds. 

"I  attended  a  cow  meeting  held  at  the 
school  house  last  week.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  farmers  interested  in 
the  dairy  business  and  securing  enough 
cows  so  that  a  condensery  can  be  built 
in  the  county  seat.  One  hundred  twenty- 
five  cows  were  pledged.  Several  men 
with  dairy  experiences  gave  talks  and 
the  meeting  was  very  interesting. 

"I  am  anxious  for  this  month  to  close 
Bo  that  I  can  have  some  idea  what  I  can 
expect  in  a  month's  work.  But  of  course 
this  month's  work  will  not  be  complete." 

There  is  nothing  better  for  this  trou- 
ble than  bathing  with  hot  water  and 
rubbing  with  oil.  It  is  barely  possible 
the  cow  should  have  been  milked  before 
she  freshened.  Sometimes  the  udders  of 
very  heavy  milkers  become  so  full  that 
some  inflammation  sets  in  and  it  is  nec- 
teesary  to  draw  off  a  part  of  the  milk 
to  relieve  the  pressure.    Sometimes  a 


cow"s  udder  becomes  inflamed  at  this 
time  as  a  result  of  lying  on  wet  or  cold 
ground.  This  cow  should  be  watched 
when  she  again  freshens  and  if  too  much 
inflammation  appears,  some  of  the  milk 
should  be  drawn  off  and  the  hot  water 
treatment  given. 

We  do  not  believe  because  one  quarter 
of  the  udder  is  spoiled  the  cow's  capacity 
is  reduced  one  fourth.  The  tendency  is 
for  the  other  quarters  to  produce  slightly 
more  than  they  would  if  the  udder  were 
complete.  This  member  would  probably 
get  a  little  more  milk  by  milking  three 
times  a  day,  but  if  her  cow  is  giving 
only  39  pounds  the  difference  would 
probably  be  slight. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  of  this  mem- 
ber's interest  in  the  dairy  meeting  and 
wish  others  would  write  about  things  of 
the  kind  which  they  attend. 


Bulls  with  Records 

A  most  valuable  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  records  in  buying  dairy  bulls 
was  made  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Buy- 
ing a  bull  without  knowing  the  record 
of  his  dam  is  like  trading  "sights  un- 
seen" and  is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  farmer.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, twelve  cows  were  brought  from 
the  Winona  Cow  Testing  Association, 
Columbiana  County,  where  they  have 
been  on  a  test  for  four  years. 

Six  aged  cows  and  a  daughter  of  each 
were  shown.  Three  daughters  were  sired 
by  Bull  A  and  three  by  Bull  B.  The 
cows  bred  to  Bull  B  had  average  rec- 
ords of  327.3,  298.9  and  322.5  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  while  their  daughters  sired 
by  Bull  B  have  estimated  records  of 
326.7,  242.0,  and  296.6  pounds,  respec- 
tively. The  average  decrease  in  produc- 
tion was  26.4  pounds  per  cow  for  each 
year. 

The  three  other  cows  bred  to  Bull  A 
had  records  of  300.6,  345.5  and  365.2 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  respectively.  The 
average  increase  was  47.9  pounds  more 
than  that  of  their  dams. 

If  the  dams  of  the  low-producing 
daughters  had  been  bred  to  Bull  A,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  daughters  would 
have  produced  74.3  pounds  of  butter  fat 
more  than  their  estimated  records.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  produced  26.4 
pounds  on  the  average  less  than  their 
dams,  while  the  other  three  made  rec- 
ords of  47.9  pounds  more  than  their 
dams,  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts 
being  74.3  pounds. 

Dairying  and  Soil  Fertility 

No  other  type  of  farming  removes  so 
little  from  the  soil  as  dairying.  The 
products  sold  have  so  condensed  the  feed 
that  the  greater  part  of  its  fertilizing 
value  is  left  to  enrich  the  soil  for  future 
crops.  A  ton  of  butter  contains  50  cents 
worth  of  plant  food.  A  ton  of  milk 
$2.09,  a  ton  of  wheat  $7.75,  a  ton  of 
corn  $6.75,  a  ton  of  clover  hay  $9.07, 
and  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  $9.50.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  prices  of  fer- 
tilizers two  years  ago.  They  are  now 
much  higher  in  price,  due  to  war  condi- 
tions. The  figures  given  show  why 
dairy  farms  grow  richer  and  more  pro- 
ductive instead  of  poorer.  Denmark  each 
year  buys  20  million  dollars  worth  of 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and  bran  from 
the  United  States.  During  the  past  25 
years  the  acre  yields  of  Danish  farms 
have  increased  50  per  cent.  The  only 
products  they  export  are  butter,  cheese 
and  bacon.  They  have  been  building  up 
their  soil  through  the  purchase  of  fer- 
tility hauled  off  the  farms  of  this 
country. 

We  call  your  attention  to  these  facts 
so  you  will  realize  that  this  dairy  work 
in  which  you  are  interested  is  one  of  the 
abiding  industries.  It  will  endure  and 
come  in  where  grain  farming  can  no 
longer  be  profitably  followed. 

Has  Fine  Heifer  Calf 

Thought  I  would  write  to  let  you 
know  my  cow  freshened  August  23  and 
she  has  a  fine  heifer  calf. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Ross  to  come  out  and 
see  her  and  take  a  picture  of  her  and 
her  calf. 

I,  began  saving  her  milk  and  keeping 
my  record  August  28.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  the  other  blank  which  I  have 
filled  out. 

I  am  feeding  my  cow  one  part  bran 
and  one  part  oats.  I  also  give  her  some 
green  corn  fodder.  —  Ernest  Asbury, 
Leavenworth  Countv. 


iyiiiiiiim 


.32,  .35,  .351  and. 401  Caliber 

Self-Loading  Rifles 

When  you  look  over  your  sights  and  see  an 
animal  like  this  silhouetted  against  the  back- 
ground, you  like  to  feel  certain  that  your 
equipment  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is,  if 
you  are  armed  with  a  Winchester  Self- 
Loader.  Not  only  does  this  rifle  shoot 
surely,  strongly  and  accurately,  but  it  gives 
you  a  chance  to  get  in  a  number  of  shots 
in  quick  succession.    It  is  the  rifle  of  rifles 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING 


Blood  Tells  ui  Cattle,  Workmanship  Tells  in  Woodwork 


A  cow  is  a  cow,  but  it?  s  the  well- 
bred  ones  you  point  to  with  pride. 
It's  the  same  way  with  woodwork 
for  the  home  you  intend  to  live  in 
all  your  life.  The  cheaper  sort 
will  not  give  the  long  service,  ap- 
pearance, and  pride  of  ownership 
that  home  builders  get  from  Curtis 


Woodwork.  See  this  woodwork 
at  your  dealer5  s.  You  can  tell  ic 
by  the  Curtis  Trademark  that's  on 
every  piece.  Your  dealer,  too, 
will  show  you  a  big  catalog  con- 
taining every  Curtis  design— doorsr 
windows,  stairs,  porch  finishings, 
colonnades  and  built-in  furniture. 


Home  Books  FREE 

These  books  show  exteriors  and  floor  plans.  They  picture  Curtis  Woodwork 
as  it  is  used  in  good  homes.  Send  for  the  one  you  want.  "Better  Built  Homes" 
—$800  to  $3000;  " Homelike  Homes"— $3000  up;  and  "Attractive  Bungalows." 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES.  SERVICE  BUREAU.  1309-1 1093.  Second  Street.  Clinton.  low* 


''The  Permanent 
Furniture  For 
Your  Horn*" 


Class  f* 
URTlS 


ODWORK 


The  Makers  of  Curtis 
Woodwork  Guarantee 
Complete  Satisfaction 
to  its  Users.  '  We're 
not  satisfied  unless 
you  are." 
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KANSAS 


For  Correct  Lubrication 

— Any  Make  Car  at  Any  Speed  or  Temperature 


It  lubricates  thoroughly  the 
remotest  friction  surfaces. 
It  enables  your  motor  to  de- 
liver the  maximum  power 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

Polarine  does  away  with  ex- 


cessive carbon  and  scored 
cylinders. 

Cut  down  your  repair  ex- 
pense and  increase  the  re- 
sale value  of  your  car  by 
using  Polarine. 


Use  Polarine  and  lubrication  begins  the  minute  your  engine  starts. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana)  Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 

Red  Crown  Gasoline  gives  more  power,  more  speed,  more  miles  per  gallon 


HERE  IS  POST  ECONOMY 


T  ONG-BELL  Creosoted  Fence  Posts  that  last  for 

J-*  forty  years  and  more  are  sold  and  recommended  by 
practically  every  leading  lumber  dealer  in  your  state.  LONG 
BELL  CREOSOTED  YELLOW  PINE  POSTS  mean  an  end  to 
all  repair  bills  and  the  saving  of  all  time  and  labor  spent  in  re 
placements  due  to  decay. 

m CREOSOTED  DfKTC 
bellow  Pine  i  UdlJ 

cost  practically  the  same  as  ordinary  posts,  but  instead  of 
decaying  and  having  to  be  replaced  at  the  rate  of  one  out 
of  every  eight  each  year — these  posts  give  upright  service 
for  a  generation. 


Free  Book 


describing  L-B  Posts  and  the  Long- 
Bell  system  of  treatment  mailed  free 
and  postpaid  upon  request. 


Your  local  lumber  dealer  can  supply  you  with  L-B  Creosoted  Yellow 
Pine  Posts— see  him  before  making  further  repairs  and  replacements. 

THE  LONG-BELL  LUMBER  CO. m&tittft 

Each  L-B  Post  hears  our  Trade  Marie  on  the  end  look  for  it.  It's 
your  guarantee  of  lasting  service  and  proof  against  decay. 


$1,000,000  for  Furs! 


HT  We  have  a  million  In  cash  ready  to  pay  you  for  your  furs.  This  means 
■P  sale,  prompt  returns.  We  pay  full  prices  shown  on  our  price  list.  No  deduc- 
H  jAons  made  on  pretext  of  commission,  transportation  or  anything  else. 
I  !j?  one  p5y*  ™5re-.  1£  hie1?er  prices  are  quoted  beware  of  deductions. 

I"' 
I  " 

L 


.no  j-ojro  mure,  n  uiBuer  prices  are  quoted  Deware  ot  deductioi 
thousands  of  hunters  and  trappers  make  sure  living  by  depending 
SP=i?"L  "iLle„aa  Xo]^--™e-r.8.,Lho.<»P»t  others  Btay  with  us.  Why  run 


riBks  of  losing 
are 


8  ot  losing  a  whole  Reason's  work  by  Bending  furs  to  someone  you 
not  sure  of?  Remember,  $1,000,000  in  cash  and  a  thirtv-vear 
Te£aaiaiL0S-?f'tbeh'nd  onr  °Jfier-    Write  today  for  price  list. 
Then  we  will  keep  yon  posted  on  every  torn  in  the  for  marke* 
slead  you.  Originators  ot  Classified  Price  List. 


so  no  one  can  m>sl< 


RpftlCPrRrnS  &nfl  5eP*-  B9'416N-  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
PGbnGI  PI  US.  06  UU.  Pept.|B9.  129  W.  29th  St.,  rfew  York 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
sliver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
snowing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this   beautiful  knife  with 

your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.26.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what  you  want. 


&  SEPARATORS,  WKH 
SPREADERS  .TRACTORS 

My  EfiO-pan  free  crH.iloff  telln  vc 
why  I  Boll  direct  to  user,  at  whole 
a.  sale,  these  and  other  Imple 
ments,  built  in  my   own  jac- 
:orles  at  Waterloo,  st  prices  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  than  you  usu- 
ally pay  for  first-class  (roods.  All 
'elies,  styles  and  prices  of  separator* 
tninnps and  tpreaders.    My  rarmobil 
(tractor)  has  no  equal  for  simplicity  and 
eoicH-ncy.    State   what  you  oeod. 

250.000   customers    testify    to  a _ 
quality  of  the  Galloway  line  of   W.  -  . 
ffooda.  Write  tndny  for  your  freo  •©4.75  up 
copy  of  Lbi3  wonderful  hook  ot  biu-tfutni  for  farm 
»nd  household. 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pros., 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
Galloway  SjalSon 
WatofSoo, 

Iowa. 
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Dairy  Show  to  Become  Permanent 


EVER  since  the  Southwestern  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized its  most  enthusiastic  boost- 
ers have  had  visions  of  a  great  show  of 
dairy  cattle  at  Kansas  City.  The  begin- 
ning was  made  by  the  showing  of  seven 
Jerseys  at  the  American  Royal  several 
years  ago.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  American  Royal  stock  show,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  beef  cattle  inter- 
est of  the  Middle  West,  started  as  a 
Hereford  cattle  show. 

Dairy  cattle  are  destined  to  take  an 
important  place  in  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  tributary  to 
Kansas  City,  and  this  show  will  mean 
as  much  to  the  dairy  interests  as  the 
Royal  Stock  show  does  to  the  beef-cat- 
tle men.  This  first  exposition  did  not 
begin  to  have  the  attendance  it  deserved, 
but  that  will  improve  with  time.  There 
is  plenty  of  enthusiasm  back  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  we  would  urge  that 
every  Kansas  Farmer  leader  interested 
in  dairying  make  up  his  mind  to  remem- 
ber the  show  next  year.  Boost  for  it, 
plan  to  exhibit  some  cattle  or  dairy 
product,  if  possible,  and  arrange  to  at- 
tend by  all  means. 

There  were  a  good  many  educational 
features  in  addition  to  the  showing  of 
cattle.  The  Missouri  State  Dairy  As- 
sociation held  a  meeting  and  a  number 
of  resolutions  were  passed  having  to  do 
with  the  dairy  live  stock  interest  of  the 
country.  The  extension  division  of  Mis- 
souri University  had  an  exhibit  that 
brought  out  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products  in  a  striking  manner.  Even 
people  in  the  country  fail  frequently  to 
appreciate  the  food  value  of  milk.  In 
the  big  convention  hall,  where  the  judg- 
ing was  done,  a  banner  was  displayed 
upon  which  appeared  in  large  letters,  the 
motto,  "Eat  a  quart  of  milk  every  day." 
Comparisons  were  made  of  the  food 
value  value  of  a'quart  of  of  milk  at  10 
cents  with  other  foods,  such  as  eggs, 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  steak.  The  food 
equivalent  of  40  cents  worth  of  steak 
was  given  as  one  and  a  half  quarts  of 
milk. 

The  most  sensational  exhibits  of  cat- 
tle were  made  by  Jersey  breeders.  Ten 
herds  were  represented,  and  the  classes 
often  contained  from  ten  to  fifteen  en- 
tries. It  was  a  beautiful  sight  when  the 
nineteen  aged  Jersey  cows  were  lined  up 
for  the  judge.  The  well-formed  udders 
carried  by  nearly  all  the  Jersey  cows 
shown  is  worthy  of  special  comment. 

The  Holsteins  were  fewer  in  number 
but  all  the  herds  entered  were  of  high 
character.  So  close  was  the  competition 
in  placing  the  aged  cows  that  the  judge 
asked  to  have  them  milked  dry  before 
making  the  awards. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  Ayshire  cat- 
tle in  the  country  were  shown,  one  Kan- 
sas herd,  that  owned  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoen- 
leber  being  among  them. 

The  Guernseys  were  not  represented  in 
large  number,  but  visitors  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  some  cattle  of  this 
breed  that  gave  a  good  idea  of  these 
high-quality  or  dairy  cattle.  Two  herds 
were  shown. 

Two  herds  only  of  Brown  Swiss  were 
shown,  one  being  the  Kansas  herd  of 
Dahlem  &  Schmidt.  The  awards  follow. 
Considerable  space  is  required  for  print- 


ing these  awards,  but  we  feel  that  the 
dairy  interests  of  our  state  are  coming 
to  the  front  so  rapidly  that  our  readers 
will  appreciate  having  this  information 
supplied  in  full. 

Holstein-l'riesians.  ~~ " 

Judge,  H.  H.  Kildee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aged  Bulls — 1,  Messer  Farms,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  on  Hengerveld  King;  2,  Baird  Bro*., 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  on  Bairdland  Segis  Sir 
Prize;  3,  David  Coleman  &  Sons,  Denlson, 
Kan.,  on  Buffalo  Aguinaldo  Doede. 

Two-Year-Old  Bulls — 1,  Messer  on  King 
Segis  Johanna  Ormsby. 

Yearling  Bulls — 1,  Balrd  on  Nockdalr 
King  Segis  Perfection;  2  and  3,  Messer  on 
Skylark  Colanlha  and  Segis  Pontiac  Com- 
bination. 

Senior  Bull  Calves — 1,  Dr.  Roberts.  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  on  Roberts'  Abbekerk  Pontiac; 
2,  Baird  on  Farsee  Hengerveld  Segis;  S  and 
4,  Messer  on  Korndyke  Pontiac  Ornvsbv  and 
King  Segis  Kaastra  Ormsby;  6,  Coleman  ou 
Prince  Segis  Korndyke. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — 1  and  3,  Baird  on 
Nockdair  Se-gis  Fobes  Boy  and  Nockdalr 
Segis  George;  2,  Messer  on  Skylark  Pontiac 
Bettina;  4.  S.  C.  Lindsey,  Carthage,  Mo.,  on 
Lindsey  King  Pontiac  America. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — King 
Segis  Johanna  Ormsby. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Nockdair  King 
Segis  Perfection. 

Aged  Coivs — 1  and  4,  Messer  on  Fay  Jewel 
Beauty  and  Marie  Hengerveld  DeKol;  2.  3 
and  5,  Witte  on  Jessie  of  Home  Farm,  Or- 
chard Hill  Pauline  Gerben  and  Gudulge 
Gerben  Wayne. 

Four-Year-Old  Cows  —  1,  Lindsey  on 
Springs  Farm  Keyes  Pontiac  2d. 

Three-Year-Old  Cows — 1,  Messer  on  Jewel 
Walker  Gerben  of  Cedarside;  2  and  3,  Lind- 
sey on  S.  F.  America  Pontiac  2d  and  Ro- 
dora  Topsy:  4,  Baird  on  Nockdair  Segis 
Prairie  Flower. 

Two-Year-Old  Cows — 1,  Baird  on  Nock- 
dair Segis  Netherland  Prize;  2,  Lindsey  on 
Royal  Editha  DeKol;  3  and  5,  Witte  on 
Beautiful  Josephine  and  Queen  Korndvke 
Fobes;   4,   Messer  on  Buffalo  Portia  Doede. 

Senior  Yearling  Cows — 1  and  3.  Messer  on 
Nellie  Stgis  Pontiac  and  Lady  Winters 
Segis;  2,  Baird  on  Nockdair  Segis  Longfield 
Rose;  4  and  5,  Coleman  on  K.  S.  P.  Pearl 
Pauline  and  Queen  Lincoln  Doede. 

Junior  Y'tarling  Cows — 1  and  4,  Witte  on 
Asltje  Korndyke  2d  and  Leda  Hengerveld 
De  Kol  Mead  2d;  2,  Baird  on  Nockdalr 
King  Segis  Valentine;  3,  Coleman  on  Miss 
Nichols  DeKol. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — 1,  Messer  on  Jessie 
Tritomin  DeKol  4th;  2,  Coleman  on  Kansas 
Star  Inara;  3  and  5,  Baird  on  Nockdair 
Segis  DeKol  Blossom  2d  and  Nockdair  Segis 
Longfield  Gem;  4,  Witte  on  unnamed  entry. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — 1  and  3,  Baird  on 
Nockdair  Segis  Cornucopia  and  Nockdair  Se- 
gis Gelsche;  2,  Messer  on  Eudora  Maid 
Pontiac  Ormsby;  4,  Witte  on  Bonnie  Gu- 
dultje  Lass;  5,  Lindsey  on  unnamed  entrv. 

Cow  With  Mature  Official  Record — 1,  Mes- 
ser on  Marie  Hengerveld  DeKol;  2,  Witte 
on  Gudultje  Gerben  Wayne. 

Cow  With  Immature  Official  Record — 1. 
Messer  on  Marie  Hengerveld  DeKol;  2,  Baird 
on  Segis  Sonora  DeKol  Princess. 

Senior  Champion  Female — Jewel  Walker 
Gerben  of  Cedarside. 

Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Heifer- 
Nellie  Segis  Pontiac. 

Aged  Herds — 1,  Messer;  2,  Baird. 

Y'oung  Herd — 1,  Baird;  2,  Coleman:  3, 
Messer. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Messer;  2.  Baird;  3,  Witte. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  4,  Messer;  2  and  5, 
Balrd;  3,  Witte. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Messer;  2  and  4,  Lind- 
sey: 3.  Baird:  5,  Coleman. 

Advanced  Registry  Cow  with  Two  Off- 
spring—  1,  Lindsey. 

Dairy  Herds — 1,  Witte;  2,  Messer;  3, 
Lindsey. 

Jerseys. 

Judge,  William  Forbes,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Aged  Bulls — 1.  F.  J.  Bannister,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  on  Noble  Handsome  Prince;  2 
and  4.  E.  C.  Lasater,  Falfurrias,  Texas,  on 
Noble's  Eminent  Lad  and  Village  Knight;  3, 
H.  C.  Young.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  Stockwell's 
Champion;  5,  White  Citv  Jersey  Farm, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  He'll  Do  Viola's  Golden 
Jolly. 

Two-Year-Old  Bulls — 1,  Bannister  on  Flo- 
ra's Queen  Raleigh;  2,  White  City  Jersey 
Farm  on  Distinction's  Noble  Oxford;  3  and 
4.  Lasater  on  Eminent's  Noble  of  F.  and 
Windsor  Nobleman  of  F. ;  5.  Mrs.  Nelle 
Fabyan.  Geneva,  111.,  on  Golden  of  Fern  of 
Riverbank. 

Yearling  Bulls — 1  and  2.  Lasater  on  Al- 
dan's Noble  of  Texas  and  Lady  Windsor's 
Aldan;  3,  Bannister  on  Golden  Fern  Path- 
finder; 4.  White  City  Jersey  Farm  on  Sllver- 


CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOD,  GRAND  CHAMPION  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  AT  TOPEKA, 
FIRST  IN  CLASS  AT  NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW,  OMAHA,  AND  CLOSE  CONTEST- 
ANT FOB  CHAMPIONSHIP.  OWNED  BY  FRED  CALDWELL,  HOWARD,  KANSAS 
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lne's  Extol;  5,  Fabyan  on  Combination's 
Premier  Jr. 

Senior  Calves — 1.  I^asatrr  on  Sultan's  Em- 
inent Lad;  2,  Bannister  on  Society  Lad;  3, 
Robert  Blackburn,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Fen- 
dora's  Raleigh;  4,  J.  E.  Jones.  Liberty,  Mo., 
on  Prince  of  Interest;  5,  Fabyan  on  Ocean 
Blue  Chieftain. 

Junior  Calf — 1.  Lasater  on  Miss  Nora's 
Village  Knight;  2.  Jones  on  King  Finance; 
3  and  4,  Blackburn  on  Mabel's  Noble  Ral- 
eigh and  Sophia's  Gamboge  Premier;  5, 
Young  on  Duke  of  W.'s  Gay  Lad. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion — Bannister  on 
Noble's  Handsome  Prince. 

Junior  Champion  —  Lasater  on  Sultana's 
Eminent  Lad. 

Aged  Cows — 1.  Lasater  on  Female  Al- 
doan's  Golden  Fern:  2,  Nelle  Fabyan  on 
Manor's  Blossom;  3,  AVhite  City  Jersey  Farm, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  Ozouf  Farm  Princess;  4, 
"Nelle  Fabyan  on  Rose  Vanetta;  5,  Bannister 
on  Beechland's  Champion  Lily. 

Four-Year-Old  Cows  —  1,  Bannister  on 
Warder's  Fern  Blossom:  2  and  5,  White  City 
Jersey  Farm  on  Noble's  Cacotte  and  Fern's 
Fillipa;  3  and  4,  Bannister  on  Agatha's 
Maiden  Fern  and  Golden  Fern's  Shy  Lady. 

Three-Year-Old  Cows  —  1,  Bannister  on 
Golden  Fern's  Silver  Thread;  2,  Lasater  on 
unnamed  entry:  3  and  4,  Jones  on  Financial 
Lad's  Lovely  Sweet  and  Financial  Count's 
Queen;  S,  Robert  Blackburn  on  New  Wave. 

Two-Year-OId  Cows — 1.  Bannister  on  Un- 
dulata's  Ltna;  2.  White  City  Jersey  Farm  on 
Oxford's  Gamboge  Queenie;  3,  Lasater  on 
Constance  of  Falfurrlas:  4.  H.  C.  Young  on 
Lad's  Rosy  Y. ;  5,  Blackburn  on  Mon  Plais- 
ir's  Jolly  May. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1  and  5,  Bannis- 
ter on  Fern's  Oxford  Ever  and  Golden  Fern's 
Jolly  Beauty;  2.  Lasater  on  Aldan's  Mary 
of  LeMota:  3.  Blackburn  on  Minnette's  Sul- 
tana: 4.  White  City  Jersey  Farm  on  You'll 
Do  Fern  Dulcet. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1  and  3.  Bannis- 
ter on  Houpla's  Banola  and  Cowslip's  May 
Day;  3.  Lasater  on  Eminent  Lad's  Bright- 
ness: 4,  Blackburn  on  Lady  Raleigh  Noble; 
5,  White  City  Jersey  Farm  on  You'll  Do 
Champion  Rllla. 

Senior  Heifer  Calves — 1,  Lasater  on  Al- 
dan's Noble  Jessica:  2,  Bannister  on  Noble's 
Champion  Gauntlet;  3,  Blackburn  on  Prue's 
Milk  Maid;  4.  Fabyan  on  Ocean  Blue's  Cow- 
slip; 5,  White  Citv  Jersey  Farm  on  Star- 
light of  Windsor  Place;  6,  You'll  Do  Cham- 
pion Rlatress. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves — 1,  Lasater  on  Cow- 
slip's Noble  Queen  of  Falfurrias;  2,  Bannis- 
ter on  La  Cima's  Louise;  3,  Fabyan  on  Gol- 
den Klllarney:  4.  Blackburn  on  Lady  Noble's 
Raleigh:  5.  White  City  Jersey  Farm  on 
He'll  Do's  Jolly  Ray;  6,  Blackburn  on  Fairy 
Boy's  Double  Gem. 

Cow  with  Mature  Official  Record — 1.  Ban- 
nister on  Beechland's  Champion  Lily;  2, 
Lasater  on  Aldan's  Golden  Fern;  3,  Jones 
on  Gold  Majoram. 

Cow  with  Immature  Official  Record — 1, 
Young  on  unnamed  entry;  2.  Lasater  on 
Majesty's  Flo  of  Falfurrias;  3,  Blackburn  on 
Raleigh's  Dorothy;  4,  Jones  on  Financial 
lead's  Golden  Sweet;  5,  Bannister  on  La 
Cima's  Dolores. 

Exhibitor's  Herd — 1.  Bannister;  2.  Lasater; 

3,  White  City  Jersey  Farm;  4,  Young;  B, 
Blackburn. 

Breeder's  Young  Herd  —  1.  Lasater;  2, 
Bannister;  3,  Young;  4,  Blackburn;  6, 
Janes. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  3.  Bannister;  2,  Lasa- 
ter: 4,  White  City  Jersey  Farm:  5,  Jones. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Lasater;  2,  Young;  3, 
Jones:  4,  Bannister;  5,  White  City  Jersey 
Farm. 

Dairy  Herd — 1.  Bannister;  2,  Fabyan;  3, 
White  City  Jersey  Farm;  4,  Lasater;  5. 
Jones. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Female — Al- 
dan's Golden  Fern. 

Junior  Champion — Houpla's  Panola. 
Guernseys. 
Judge,  L.  S.  Gillette,  Ames.  Iowa. 

Aged  Bulls — 1.  W.  W.  Marsh.  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  on  Roch.impton  Croesus  3d:  2  and  3, 
Wilcox  &  Stubbs,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Im- 
ported Patricia's  Son  and  Penwyn  of  Rosen- 
dale. 

Two-Year-OId  Bulls — 1  and  2.  Marsh  on 
Allysum's  Oliver  and  Rochampton  Croe- 
sus Sth. 

Yearling  Bulls — 1,  Marsh  on  Plato's  Prince 
of  the  Prairie;  2  and  3.  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on 
Francis  Holden  of  Fairview  and  Glenrock 
Quito. 

Senior  Calves — 1  and  3,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs 
on  King  Bell  nth  and  Holden's  Bell  Boy;  2, 
Marsh  on  Figtree  Nonpareil. 

Junior  Calves  —  1,  Marsh  on  Nonpareil's 
Blossom;  2  and  3,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on 
Holden's  Dairyman  and  Holden's  Duke. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — 1, 
Marsh  on  Allysum's  Oliver. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Marsh  on  Plato's 
Prince  of  the  Prairie. 

Aged  Cows— 1,  Marsh  on  Daisy  3d  of 
Vaux  Renier;  2  and  4,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on 
FranciR  Rose  of  Fairview  and  Imp.  Ruth  2d 
of  Warrenwood :  3.  Nelle  Fabyan,  Geneva, 
111.,  on  Polly  of  Hlelstead. 

Four-Year-Old  Cows — 1,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs 
on  Imp.  Daisy  Bell  of  Fairview;  2,  Marsh 
on  Fleurie  De  Tertre. 

Two-Year-OId  Cows — 1,  3  and  4.  Marsh  on 
Polly  of  Waveland.  Hartfield  Rose  of  the 
Counture  and  Jedetta's  Queen  of  Iowa;  2, 
Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on  Pride  of  Village  View 
Farm. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1.  Marsh  on  Mar's 
Blossom  of  the  Prairie;  2,  Marsh  on  Figtree 
of  the  Prairie;  3,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on  Hol- 
den's Lady  4th. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1  and  3,  Marsh 
on  Mac's  Fern  Leaf  and  Cherry  of  the 
Prairie;  2  and  4.  Wilrox  &  Stubbs  on  Bell 
Black  Spot  and  Daisy's  Lulu  Bell  of  Fair- 
view. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1  and  3,  Marsh  on 
Phoebe  Snow  of  Iowa  2d  and  Bopeep's  Daisy 
of  the  Prairie;  2  and  4,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on 
Richesse  of  Fairview  and  Holden's  Hazel. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1,  2  and  4,  Wilcox  & 
Stubbs  on  Margaret  Rilma.  Holden's  Daisy 
and  Princess  Rilma;  3,  Marsh  on  unnamed 
entry. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Marsh  on  Polly  of 
Waveland. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  —  Marsh  on  Mar's 
Blossom  of  the  Prairie. 

Senior  Advanced  Registry  Cow — 1,  Wilcox 
&  Stubbs  on  Princess  Rose  of  Fairview. 

Junior  Advanced  Registry  Cow — 1  and  4. 
Marsh  on  Imp.  Daisy  3d  of  Vaux  Renier  and 
Fleurie  du  Tertre;  2  and  3,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs 
on  Princess  Rose  of  Fairview  and  Daisy 
Bellenof  Fairview. 

Champion  Advanced  Registry  Cow — Marsh 
on  Imp.  Daisy  III  of  Vauv  Renier. 

Exhibitor's  Herd — 1  and  3,  Marsh;  2  and 

4,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs. 

Get  of  Sire — Marsh  on  get  of  Hayes  Oli- 
ver; 2,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs  on  get  of  Holden 
4th. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1.  Marsh;  2  and  3,  Wil- 
cox &  Stubbs. 

Dairy  Herd — 1,  Marsh;  2,  Wilcox  &  Stubbs. 
Ayrshire*. 
Judge.  L.  S.  Gillette,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Aged  Bulls  —  1,   Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha. 
Wis.,  on  Bargenoch  Rising  Star;  2.  William 
Galloway,   Waterloo,  Iowa,   on  Auchenbrain 
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Good  Gift:  3,  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  on  Robert's  Cavalier. 

Two-Ycar-Old  Bulls — 1,  Seitz  on  Cava- 
lier's Kilnford  Ringmaster;  2,  Galloway  on 
Willowmoor  Peter  Pan  26th;  3,  Roberts  on 
Roberts'  Fairy  Duke. 

Yearling  Bulls — 1  and  3,  Seitz  on  Cav- 
alier's Lord  Roseberry  and  Cavalier's  Fond 
Stamp;  2  and  4,  Roberts  on  Roberts  of  Ham- 
line  and  Roberts  of  Waukesha. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1,  Galloway  on  Cava- 
lier's Lord  Sturat;  2.  Roberts  on  Roberts* 
Pride  Cavalier;  3  and  4.  Galloway  on  Dal- 
pedder  Good  Gift"  and  Lessnessock  Spencer; 
5,  Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
on  Queen's  Actor. 

Junior  Bull  Calves — 1  and  2,  Seitz  on 
Cavalier's  Kilnford  Marquis  and  Cavalier's 
Kilnford  Gloster;  3,  Roberts  on  Roberts  of 
Dousman. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Barge- 
noch Rising  Star. 

Junior  Champion  Bull  —  Cavalier's  Lord 
Stuart 

Aged  Cows — 1  and  4,  Seitz  on  Imp.  Kiln- 
ford Bell  3d  and  Imported  Kilnford  Bell 
4th;  2,  Roberts  on  Value's  Pride  of  Oak 
Valley;  3,  Galloway  on  Dalpeddar  Lady  Tay- 
lor; 5,  Roberts  on  Kirkhouse  Eddie  6th. 

Four-Yc  ar-Old  Cows — 1,  Seitz  on  Barge- 
noch Carnation. 

Three-Year-Old  Cows  —  1,  Seitz  on  Lady 
Margaret;  2  and  4,  Roberts  on  Belle  Roberta 
and  Queen  Roberta;  3,  Galloway  on  Princess. 

Two-Year-OId  Cows — 1  and  4,  Roberts  on 
Roberta  of  Scotland  and  Roberta  Di  hlia;  2, 
Galloway  on  Lessnessock  Carlton;  3,  Seitz 
on  Cavalier's  Pet;  5,  Schoenleber  on  Zella's 
Tulip. 

Senior  Yearling — 1  and  2,  Galloway  on 
Nona  Spencer  and  Cavalier's  Ruby;  3  and  4, 
Roberts  on  Roberta  Value's  Pride  Cavalier 
and  Roberta  of  Hartland;  5,  Seitz  on  Cav- 
alier's Rosewood. 

Junior  Yearlings  —  1,  Galloway  on  Rose 
Good  Gift;  2,  Roberts  on  Roberta  Cavalier 
Belle;  3,  Seitz  on  Cavalier's  Rose  Leaf. 

Senior  Calves — 1,  Seitz  on  Cavalier's  Lav- 
ender; 2  and  3,  Galloway  on  Good  Gift's 
Nona  and  Sylva  Good  Gift:  4  and  5,  Roberts 
on  Roberta  Southwich  Cavalier  and  Roberta 
Belle  of  Waukesha. 

Junior  Calves — 1  and  2,  Seitz  on  Cava- 
lier's May  Flower  and  Cavalier's  Lady 
Bountiful;  3,  Galloway  on  Lady  Margaret 
2d;  4,  Schoenleber  on  Aca  3d. 

Official  Record  Cows  (record  begun  at 
five  years  or  over) — 1,  Seitz  on  Kilnford 
Bell  3d;  2,  Roberts  on  Value's  Pride  of  Oak 
Valley. 

Official  Record  Cows  (record  begun  at  two 
years  and  under  five) — 1  and  3,  Seitz  on 
Kolnford  Bell  4th  and  Hillhouse  Maude  2d; 
2,  Roberts  on  Bell  Roberta. 

Champion  Official  Cow — Seitz  on  Kilnford 
Bell  3d. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow— Seitz 
on  Kilnford  Bell  3d. 

Junior  Champion  —  Galloway  on  Nona 
Spencer. 

Exhibitor's  Herd — 1,  Seitz  (herd  headed 
by  Bargenock  Rising  Star)  ;  2,  Galloway 
(herd  headed  by  Auchenbrain  Good  Gift): 
3  and  4,  Roberts  (herds  headed  by  Robert** 
Cavalier  and  Roberts'  Fairy  Duke). 

Breeder's  Young  Herd — 1,  Seitz;  2,  Gallo- 
way; 3,  Roberts. 

Calf  Herd — 1,  Seitz:  2,  Galloway:  3.  Rob- 
erts. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  4.  Seitz;  2,  Galloway; 
3  and  5,  Roberts. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1  and  2,  Seitz;  3,  Gallo- 
way; 4  and  5,  Roberts. 

Advanced  Registry  Cow — 1,  Seitz;  2.  Rob- 
erts. 

Dairy  Herd — 1.  Seitz:  2.  Galloway. 
Brown  Swiss. 
Judge,  L.  S.  Gillette,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Bull  Three  Years  or  Over — 1,  Ayers  on 
Merney's  Second  Son:  2  and  3,  Duhlem  & 
Schmidt  on  Royal  Lad  and  Glover. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1,  Ayers  on  Mer- 
ney's Nephew;  2,  Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on 
Sunflower  Boy. 

Junior  Yearling  Bull — 1.  2  and  4.  Ayers 
on  Columbus  A,  Toney  and  Bobbie;  2,  Dah- 
lem &  Sclrmidt  on  Mailaline's  Buster  Brown. 

Cow  Four  Years  and  Over — 1,  Avers  on 
Browney  B. :  2  and  3,  Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on 
Princess  Velva's  Pet  and  Dolly  Dimple. 

Cow  Three  Years  and  Over — 1,  Dahlem  & 
Schmidt  on  Madaline:  2,  Ayers  on  Zelia. 

Cow  Two  Years  and  Under  Three — 1  and 
2,  Ayers  on  Linda  Long  and  Zell's  Merney; 
2,  Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on  Pearl  of  Highland. 

Yearling  Heifer — 1,  2  and  5,  Ayers  on 
Master's  Alpha,  Chris  Rubel  and  Trixie  of 
Highland. 

Heifer  Calf — 1,  3  and  4.  Ayers  on  Jane 
C,  Columbus  Mernev  and  Columbus  Brown- 
ie; 2  and  5,  Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on  Opal  of 
Highland  and  Pearl  Francis. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Bull — Ayerg 
on  Merney's  Second  Son. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Ayers  on  Merney's 
Nephew. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow — Ayers 
on  Brownie  B. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Ayers  on  Master's 
Alpha. 

Ayers; 


Dahlem 


& 

Dahlem  & 
Dahlem  & 


Aged  Herd — 1,  Ayers;  2, 
Schmidt. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Ayers;  2, 
Schmidt. 

Calf  Herd  —  1,  Ayers;  2, 
Schmidt. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Ayers  on  Columbus;  2  and 
3,  Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on  Royal  Lad  and 
Glover. 

Produce  of  Cow — 1,  Ayers  on  Merney;  2, 
Dahlem  &  Schmidt  on  Rosalia  D. 


No  breeder  should  expect  every  calf 
dropped  to  develop  into  an  animal  suit- 
able for  the  breeding  herd.  Too  many 
insist  on  selling  every  male  calf  for  a 
bull.  The  breeder  who  will  ultimately 
produce  the  best  cattle,  command  the 
highest  prices  and  satisfy  customers, 
must  keep  his  knife  sharp  and  use  it 
freely.  We  have  too  many  scrub  bulls 
already  and  are  not  ready  to  have  this 
number  swelled  by  "pure-bred  scrubs." 
We  need  more  pure-bred  steers. 


Concrete  floors  for  granary  and  corn 
crib  will  not  cause  grain  to  become 
musty  if  the  concrete  is  allowed  to  dry 
out  for  two  or  three  months,  according 
to  investigations  carried  on  by  the  agri- 
cultural engineering  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Once  the  concrete  becomes  thoroughly 
dry  it  will  not  absorb  moisture  from  the 
soil  and  transfer  it  to  the  grain.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  as  a  result  of 
correspondence  with  sixty-five  farmers 
who  have  had  experience  with  concrete 
floors  in  buildings  for  storing  grain. 


Dividends  of 
real  tobacco 
happiness  for 
you,  via 


Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Prince  Albert  has  always 
been  sold  without  coupons 
orpremiums.  Qualityisits 
standard.  And,  my,  how 
the  multitudes  of  smokers 
have  approved  of  it,  too! 
Prince  Albert  stands  clear- 
as-a- whistle  above  state  or 
national  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  coupons  or  pre- 
miums. We  have  always 
preferred  to  hand  smokers 
quality ! 

You  should  know  the 
merits  of  Prince  Albert,  for 
it  makes  you  jimmypipe 
joy 'us  and  cigarette  makin's 
merry  1  Prince  Albert  is 
manufactured  by  a  pat- 
ented process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch.  That's  why 
it  hits  the  cheer-up  spot  in 
your  system,  sunrise- to -taps !  Just  does  pour  in  the  smokesun- 
shine,  it's  so  chummy  to  the  fussiest  taste  and  tenderest  tongue  I 

You  put  a  pipe  on  the  job  or  roll  a  cigarette 
with  Prince  Albert  for  "packing"  and  find  out 
for  yourself  that  P.  A  will  beat  your  fondest 
expectations  of  tobacco  enjoyment  for  flavor, 
fragrance  and  coolness  I 

Buy  Prince  Albert  everywhere  tobacco 
is  sold,  in  toppy  red  bags,  5c;  tidy  red 
tins,  10c;  handsome  pound  end  half* 
pound  tin  humidors,  and  in  that  clever 
pound  crystal-glass  humidor  with 
mponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the 
tobacco  in  such  fine  condition, 

ft  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


IRON  TAIL, 
the  distinguished  Indian  whose 
face  adorns  the  Buffalo  nickel, 
until  his  death  one  of  the  star 
attractions  with  "101  Ranch" 
and  "Buffalo  BiWa  Wild  West 
Shows"  combined. 


Copyright  1916  by 
R.  3.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Germination 


E-8  Closed  Delivery  Opentr 

Deposit*  tte  [«d  Id  botton 
of  furrov.  E&d«8truouc4o 
1  D03T-PH00?  bautiic. 

H  Notice  dart  pointing  to  Emerson  Single  Disc  Closed 

Delivery  Opener  which  deposits  the  grain  in  the  bottom  of  fur- 
row. The  disc  bearing  is  absolutely  dust-proof .  One  customer  saved  the 
price  of  the  drill  in  seed  saved  on  320  acres  by  reason  of  the  even  depth 
of  planting  all  seed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  With  the  E-B  Patented 
Extension  Spring  no  more  pressure  is  exerted  whether  the  disc  is  elevated 
one  inch  or  one  foot.  Grain  is  therefore  planted  at  an  absolutely  uniform 
depth.  The  E-B  Patented  Feed  Cup  prevents  bunching  or  cracking  of 
grain.  This  means  better  crops.  Read  what  these  owners 
say  about  it: 


Thomas  S.  Moore,  Jetmore.  Kansas,  says  —"Having  drilled  250  acres  of  wheat  with 
E-B  Drill  in  tough  sod  that  had  heavy  growth  of  crass  and  weeds,  will  say  E-B 
Drill  penetrated  the  ground  better  and  did  more  satisfactory  work  than  other  drills. 
My  neighbor  with  another  make  had  to  M  i  i  m  al      m  M  mi  lmmm  mt  mmmm  m  bbbms  m  mmmm  m 
give  up  the  job."  I  Emerson-Brantiagham  Implement  Co.  (loc.)tlS  W.  Iron  SI..  Hosklord,  10. 

Andrew  M.  Meier,  Hays,  Kansas,  says  I    Please  send  me  free  literature  on  articles  checked : 


"E-B  Drill  Closed  Delivery  Opener 
most  satisfactory  drill  1  ever  used. 
Light  draff,  easy  to  handle.  After  seed- 
ing 1^0  acres  1  found  no  dirt  in  the 
bearings  and  got  a  better  stand  of  grain 
than  with  other  makes." 


|  f  ]  Tractors 
I  ]  litters 

Tools 
Enqines 
CoroSbellcra 


I  J  Lister 

[  1  Gas  E 
I  I  ]  Coro: 


1  Plows 

]  Drills 

1  Threshers 

1  CurjoiCS 

1  Road  Rollers 


narrows 

Cultivator! 

P-anters 

Mowers 

[j 

VNgfM 

Manure  So  renier* 

/tufa  Trajan 

flow  Rullers 

t . 

Saw  UM* 

Glean  Trsettea  Eagioae 

'  Name. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
implement  Co.  [Inc.] 

Good  Farm  Machinery      Established  1852  \ 

315  w.  Iron  Street,  Reckf ord,  III.  ■ Address- 
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Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engfna 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breaking.  Iheavy  weight  en- 
gines, with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 
power, but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  SO  lbs.  Per  Horsepower 

The  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Mounted  on 
Iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  such  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tato diggers,  etc., driving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
out  of  gear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyl.  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20  H.  P.  Not 
cheap  en- 
gines, but 
cheap  in  the 
long  run. 
Book  free. 


W»l«h» 

fio'ibe.  TQ&S  Truck 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21st  StrMt  Llnsoln,  Nabraaka 


WANTED  MEN! 

£^75  TO* 300 

Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  Becure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

§SO  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $50 
Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering" 
Free.  Write  today  for  our  bitf  Froe  Book 
and  $30  Froe  Scholarship  Certificate. 
PAKE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
-argeat  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 

j!035  locuil  St.,  Kaniat  City.  Mo. 


LUMBER 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 

Direct  From  Mill.    Get  Wholesale 
Price*.    Inspect  Before  Paying. 

Send  sketch  of  house  or  barn  you  want  and  obtain, 
without  cbarce.  preliminary  plans  and  freight  pre- 
paid cost.  Ask  for  our  free  plan  book  and  fence 
post  price  list.  Quick  estimates  furnished  on  your 
carpenter's  bill  of  material, 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

331-20     Sooth  Spragne  St.         Tacoma,  Wait. 


Fourteen-ioch  swell  front,  27-inch  wool-lined 
Skirt,  8-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  solid 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


steel  fork. 


FRED  MUELLER 

£113  Larimer  St.    Denver,  Colo.  ( 

CATALOG  FREE.f 


CASH  s BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
690  8.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


[$I3~ 


#17:°°  Galvanized 


Srlndir.      I  91  I  Stael  Wind  Mill. , 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.   It  will , 
pay  yon  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  UsU 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Bush  Car  Free 


[m^Iif'S?8.?.-**  f?^i  —and  agency  for  your  territory. 
■leetric  Starting  Bpf  Bide  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It 
■TTr^iSilK  SpS^jJji^'  Jou^^W"i.;<s,^n*' 
*«r^^^^^^^^>»Ui!l^|  £S3o«&? 
I  BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bu.h  Temple,  Chicago,  III.  | 


American  Royal  Stock  Show 


THE  American  Royal  this  year  was 
distinctly  a  beef  cattle  show. 
From  this  standpoint  it  was  a 
pronounced  success.  Many  of  the  breed- 
ers regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
drop  the  showing  of  horses,  hogs,  and 
sheep  at  this  premier  live  stock  show  of 
the  Middle  West.  Kansas  City  is  the. 
center  of  the  big  farm  and  live  stock 
business  of  this  country.  During  the 
show,  W.  L.  Nelson  of  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  circle  drawn  around 
Kansas  City  with  a  200-mile  radius, 
would  include  more  herds  of  pure-bred 
stock  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  would  in- 
clude more  than  half  of  the  corn  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  same 
area  is  grown  practically  all  of  the  win- 
ter wheat  in  this  country.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Kansas  City  are  the  cen- 
ters of  hog  production,  horse  and  mule 
production,  and  cattle  production.  In 
fact  it  is  the  center  of  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  different  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  taking  care  of  the 
Royal.  It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  to 
work  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
another  year  rolls  around  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  put  on  the  greatest  and  most 
complete  live  stock  exhibition  ever  wit- 
nessed in  this  country. 

At  the  show  this  year  there  was  not 
room  to  properly  display  the  different 
breeds  of  beef  cattle.  The  Angus  cattle 
were  hid  away  under  the  balcony  of 
Convention  Hall,  and  were  probably 
overlooked  by  many  of  the  visitors. 
While  the  exhibits  of  this  breed  were 
not  large  in  number,  they  were  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  all  previous  Royal 
shows  in  quality  and  uniformity.  Bal- 
thrope  &  McAdam  of  Holton,  and  Sut- 
ton &  Porteous  were  the  only  Kansas 
exhibitors.  The  junior  and  the  grand 
champion  Angus  bull  was  Epistos,  shown 
by  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  Caldwell  of  Burling- 
ton Junction,  Mo.  Blackcap  Bertram, 
Caldwell's  two-year-old  bull,  was  senior 
champion.  The  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion female  was  Pride  Petite,  also 
shown  by  Caldwell.  The  junior  cham- 
pion female  was  Queen  or  Rosemere  5th 
exhibited  by  Congdon  &  Battles  of  North 
Yakima,  Washington. 

Only  two  herds  of  Galloway  cattle 
were  shown.  These  were  also  quartered 
in  the  space  under  the  balcony.  Breeders 
of  Galloways  claim  they  are  all  sold  out 
on  bulls,  and  many  who  have  formerly 
exhibited  this  well  known  beef  breed  did 
not  have  herds  out  this  year  because 
they  were  sold  so  low  on  stock.  The 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  of  the 
breed  was  Myrtle's  Standpatter,  owned 
by  O.  H.  Swigart  &  Sons,  Salisbury,  Mo. 
The  junior  champion  bull  was  Viceroy, 
shown  by  H.  and  G.  Croft,  Bluff  City, 
Kansas.  Othello's  Nell,  belonging  to 
Swigart,  was  the  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion female.  Croft's  Gwendoline  2d  was 
junior  champion  female. 

The  big  annex  across  the  street  from 
Convention  Hall  housed  the  Shorthorns 
and  Herefords.  They  divided  the  space 
about  equally,  Herefords  on  one  side  of 
the  main  driveway  and  Shorthorns  on 
the  other.    These  two  breeds  are  strug- 


gling for  supremacy  and  much  good- 
natured  rivalry  exists  between  the  breed- 
ers of  these  famous  breeds  of  beef  cattle. 
During  the  judging  some  of  the  younger 
classes  were  so  large  that  the  line  ex- 
tended almost  the  full  length  of  the 
arena,  Shorthorns  being  judged  on  one 
side  and  Herefords  on  the  other. 

•W.  A.  Dryden  of  Brookline,  Ontario, 
judged  the  Shorthorns.  Thirty-three 
herds  were  represented,  among  them  be- 
ing the  most  famous  herds  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  this  country.  Several  Kansas 
breeders  were  contending  for  the  prizes, 
and  while  no  championships  came  to 
this  state,  the  animals  shown  were  all 
good  enough  to  attract  attention  even  in 
such  a  show  as  the  Royal.  Tomson 
Brothers  of  Carbondale  and  Dover,  had  a 
well  fitted  herd,  also  H.  H.  Holmes  of 
Great  Bend,  H.  M.  Hill  of  Lafontaine, 
and  John  Regier  of  Whitewater.  Tom- 
son  Brothers  won  first  in  class  on  their 
white  two-year-old  bull,  Village  Mar- 
shall, that  has  won  championship  hon- 
ors at  all  previous  shows  of  the  season. 
The  senior  and  grand  championship  bull 
of  the  show  was  Pride  of  Albion,  shown 
by  Frank  R.  Edwards  of  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Owen  Kane  of  Wisner,  Nebraska,  won 
the  junior  championship  on  Faultless 
Dale.  The  white  two-year-old,  Lady 
Violet  7th,  shown  by  Reese  &  Son,  Pil- 
ger,  Nebraska,  was  the  senior  champion 
female.  The  beautiful  roan  junior  year- 
ling, Viola,  shown  by  W.  C.  Rosenberger 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  was  junior  champion  fe- 
male and  in  a  very  close  contest  was 
finally  made  grand  champion  female. 

In  the  Shorthorn  sale,  nine  bulls  and 
twenty-nine  cows  were  sold.  No  phe- 
nomenal prices  were  paid,  but  it  was 
considered  by  breeders  an  exceptionally 
good  sale.  The  cattle  were  bought  by 
men  who  needed  them  and  were  willing 
to  pay  the  prices  they  bid  to  get  them. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $1,075  paid  by 
Grimes  &  Vorelli  of  Kingfisher,  Okla., 
for  the  two-year-old  bull,  Sultan  Mine 
2d.  The  nine  bulls  sold  averaged  $539. 
The  top  cow  of  the  sale  was  Maxwalton 
Rosewood  6th,  a  yearling  heifer  bought 
by  Anoka  Farm  for  $890. 

The  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 
futurity  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
entries.  The  champion  futurity  bull  calf 
was  Faultless  Dale  shown  by  Owen  Kane. 
The  champion  futurity  heifer  calf  was 
Barmpton  Flower,  shown  by  Rapp  Broth- 
ers of  St.  Edward,  Nebraska.  This  hei- 
fer was  also  made  grand  champion  fu- 
turity calf  of  the  show  and  awarded  the 
W.  R.  Nelson  trophy.  ** 

There  were  fully  as  many  herds  of 
Hereford  cattle  shown  as  Shorthorns. 
The  judge  was  John  W.  Van  Natta  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  To  Kansas  came  the 
honor  of  showing  the  grand  champion 
bull.  Bocaldo  6th  owned  by  R.  H.  Haz- 
lett  of  El  Dorado,  has  not  been  defeated 
this  season,  and  was  carried  through  to 
senior  and  grand  championship  honors 
at  the  Royal.  The  junior  champion  was 
Gay  Lad  40th  owned  by  Harris  &  Son, 
Harris,  Mo.  The  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion female  was  Juliet,  exhibited  by  E. 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  'The 
junior  champion  was  Belle  Blanchard, 
(Continued on  Page  Seventeen) 


BOCALDO  6th,  GRAND  CHAMPION  HEREFORD  BULL  AT  AMERICAN  ROYAL, 
AT  IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  AT  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR,  AND  AT  TOPEKA  AND 
HUTCHINSON.  —  OWNED    BY    R.    II.    HAZLETT,    ELDORADO,  KANSAS 


IS  IT  SAFE? 

Have  you  stored  that  valuable  grain  of  70urs 
where  it  is  safe  from  loss  by  rats,  fire  or 
weather?  If  you  have  notthenyou're  badly 
in  need  of 

COLUMBIAN 

METAL,  GRAIN  BINS 

Reinforced  Joint  and  highest  grade  material  make 

them  the  most  durable  grain  bine  ever  made. 
Sectional  construction  easy  to  erect  or  enlarge, 
furnished  complete.  Thousands  In  use  making  their 
owner  big  money. 

Write  today  for  special  delivered  price. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
1607  W.  12th  St.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  8PAVIN.PCFF  or  THOBOCGHPIN, 
bat 


absorb 

M"  r         TRAnE  MARK  UFR.U 


INE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time.j 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2. 00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write,  i 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  J&,1 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,1 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Mutclei  or  Lleamenti.  Enlarged  Glandi,  Goitre*. 
Wens.  Cyiti.  Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 00  and  12. 0* 
•  bottle  al  druggist,  or  delivered.    Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNQ.  P.  D.  F..211  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mail, 


Write  us  for  this  sneppy. 
little  story.  It's  highly  ia- 
terasting,  (res  aodis  wortb 
money  to  you.  Also  got 
particulars  about  the  wide- 
ly known 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKER 

Handiest  Article  On  The  Farm 
Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  farmers  are  ma  kin3  Bitter  Pro- 
fits, Cutting  Feed  Cost  and  Avoiding  Disease 

by  feeding  cooked  lead.    Write  today  aure. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  533  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


Rock- Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing'  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint- 
ing or  repairs.  Rot,  fire  | 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

f)icture9,  describes,  and  quotes 
ow  priceB  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding,  Wallboard, 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  tor  free  Samples  and 
Book  No.  10363. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
10313-  l03e3FauBtt..CUatMatl 


vTr^TO  KEROSENE  ENGINES 

\Y*  ^=f;T>^_      OttAWA     LATEST     DCSIf  N 


Bb>  Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Maw 
~  r  Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuet 
__P*  Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Emmy  Terms.  Size. 
IK  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  Btart.  No  Cranking.  Nd 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engini 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO..  i 
661  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS' 

BREEDING  CRATE 

Our  improved  "Safe- 
ty   Breeding  Crate" 

is  the  cheapest, 
strongest  and  best 
crate  on  the  market. 
Ask  any  breeder  — 
anywhere.  Price  $15, 
f.  o.  b.  Sioux  City. 
Send  for  circular. 
Can  ship  same  day 
order  is  received. 
SAFETY  BREEDING  CRATE  COMPANY 
illVt  W.  Seventh  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  PnPF  DAAaf 
rain  list  and  free  book  Ml  EC  DUvH 
describing  the  SI1AW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second  .hand,  £35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  «MX 
Dept  140  Caleaburr-  Kaaiu. 

l*ARIim  TRAPS  something  the  gophers  ean'l 

■  lr  Htll  cover  up'    Circulu  fre0- 

W  VI   Oft.  1 1 A  F  nankin,  B.478,  Crete,  Neb. 
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Cleaning  Hen  Houses  of  Vermin 


LICE  and  mites  can  be  kept  under 
control  by  the  use  of  -vigorous 
measures  involving  the  thorough 
scrubbing  and  disinfecting  of  tbe  hen 
houses.  Every  bit  of  droppings  left  on 
the  floor,  roosts,  or  dropping  boards,  or 
in  the  crevices,  harbors  mites.  Drop- 
pings and  litter  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
moved frequently. 

A  standard  disinfecting  material  rec- 
ommended by  the  agricultural  college 
poultry  department  is  one  part  cresol  to 
thirty-three  parts  water.  This  ought  to 
be  applied  once  in  every  three  to  six 
days  and  it  "will  get  rid  of  chicken  mites. 

After  tbe  house  is  thoroughly  cleaned, 
the  following  whitewash  is  a  good  one 
to  use: 

Slake  one  bushel  of  lime  in  twelve  gal- 
lons of  water  thoroughly  and  in  another 
■vessel  dissolve  two  pounds  of  salt  and 
one  pound  of  sulfate  of  zinc  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  After  they  are  completely 
dissolved,  mix  the  two  together  and  add 
two  pounds  of  sweet  skim  milk.  The 
whitewash  is  then  ready  to  be  applied 
to  the  house. 

A  good  lice  powder  to  use  for  old  hens 
is  made  of  three  quarts  of  gasoline  and 
one  quart  of  cresol  stirred  in  common 
building  cement.  The  mixture  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  before  using.  It  is  too 
strong  to  use  on  small  chickens. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  hens.  When  an  ordinary  hen 
has  lived  her  second  year  she  has  out- 
lived her  usefulness.  Therefore  she 
ought  to  be  sold.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  hens  until  they  die  of  old  age. 

Leg  Color  and  Egg  Production 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  has 
shown  that  the  coloring  matter  giving 
the  yellow  color  to  the  yolk  of  eggs  is 
the  same  as  that  producing  yellow  legs. 
This  led  to  a-  study  of  the  relation  of 
leg  color  to  high  egg  production.  It  was 
found  that  hens  ordinarily  having  yel- 
low shanks  are  much  bleached  out  after 
periods  of  heavy  laying,  and  further- 
more the  heavier  the  laying  has  been, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  bleach- 
ing. In  consequence  of  this  it  is  possible 
to  go  through  a"  flock  at  the  end  of  a 
laying  year  and  pick  out  at  once  by  the 
color  of  the  shanks  those  birds  which 
have  been  extremely  heavy  layers  from 
those  which  have  been  drones.  The 
drones  will  be  the  birds  which  at  the 
end  of  the  season  have  bright  yellow 
legs,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
pullets  which  have  not  yet  begun  to 
lay.  On  the  other  hand,  birds  which 
have  done  a  hard  year's  work  and  pro- 
duced many  eggs  will  have  shanks  com- 
pletely white  or  nearly  so.  Examination 
at  the  Maine  station  of  many  hundreds 
of  birds,  whose  trap  nest  records  were 


known,  made  it  possible  to  say  posi- 
tively .that  no  bird  which  had  been  a 
high  producer  could  have  bright  yellow 
legs  at  the  end  of  the  laying  season. 
"Two  hundred  egg"  hens  always  have 
white  legs  at  the  end  of  their  pullet 
year. 

This  point  is  one  which  can  be  of  a 
great  deal  of  value  to  the  poultryman 
when  he  is  culling  his  flock  in  the  fall 
and  deciding  which  of  his  pullets  he  will 
keep  over  to  use  as  breeders  the  next 
year.  If  he  has  no  trap  nest  records 
the  color  of  the  shanks  furnishes  him 
one  of  the  best  indications  he  can  have 
as  to  the  way  in  which  these  pullets 
have  laid  during  their  first  year  of  life. 
His  first  selection  should  always,  of 
course,  be  on  the  strength  and  consti- 
tutional "vigor,  but  after  having  picked 
out  the  good  strong  healthy  birds  he 
should  then  choose  from  among  those 
the  ones  which  show  the  whitest  legs. 
Poultrymen  often  make  a  mistake  on 
this  point.  One  frequently  hears  of  a 
poultryman  practicing  just  the  opposite 
— that  is,  when  he  culls  his  hens  in  the 
fall  for  the  breeders  of  the  next  year, 
he  will  pick  out  carefully  those  which 
have  yellow  legs.  By  doing  this  he  is 
systematically  picking  out  the  poorest 
layers  in  his  flock  to  use  as  breeders, 
whereas  if  he  takes  those  with  the  white 
legs  he  is"  systematically  picking  out  his 
best  layers  for  breeding  purposes. 


Feeding  Moulting  Hens 

Old  hens  will  not  lay  in  the  winter 
unless  they  are  properly  fed  during  the 
moulting  season. 

The  hens  are  now  shedding  their  feath- 
ers, and  the  growth  of  the  new  feathers 
should  be  helped,  otherwise  when  winter 
overtakes  them  they  will  not  lay,  are 
apt  to  be  in  poor  condition.  A  good 
ration  for  hens  all  the  year  around  con- 
tains bran,  beef  scraps,  corn  meal,  sour 
milk,  etc.  Oil  meal,  which  is  specially 
•  good  at  moulting  time  of  the  year,  is 
left  out  of  this  year-around  mixture. 
Oil  meal  has  a  peculiar  element  in  it 
which  is  necessary  for  feather  building 
and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  others 
mentioned. 

The  following  mixture  is  recommended 
as  a  stimulent  to  feathering: 

Sixty  pounds  of  corn  chops,  60  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  20  pounds  of  meat  scraps, 
15  pounds  of  old  process  oil  meaL 

This  ration  should  be  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  two  or  more  kinds  of  grain — 
simply  to  make  a1  variety.  When  the 
moulting  is  over  the  mash  may  be 
changed  to  the  following: 

Sixty  pounds  of  corn  chops;  60  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  30  pounds  of  wheat 
shorts,  20  pounds  of  meat  scraps. 


Rainfall  In  Kansas,  September,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
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THIS  was  the  driest  September  Kansas  has  experienced  in  the  past 
eight  years,  but,  taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  there  was  almost  aa 
much  rain  as  in  the  two  months  of  July  and  August  this  year, 
combined.  The  greater  part  of  the  month's  rain  fell  on  the  11th  and  12th, 
when  downpours  of  from  three  to  five  and  a  half  inches  occurred  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  the  central  and  eastern  counties.  After  these  dates  there 
were  only  light,  scattered  showers,  and  the  ground  was  dry  again  by  the 
end  of  the  month  in  almost  all  parts. 


Hens  can't  lay  when  molting;  they  are  too  busy  making 
feathers.  And  at  this  critical  time  they  are  in  danger  of 
contracting  disease  because  of  weather  changes,  lack  of 
plumage  and  weakened  condition. 

Help  them  now.  Quick  action  is  needed.  They  will  pay 
you  back  in  dollars  and  cents. 

For  a  positive,  quick-acting  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 
use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  poultryman's  favorite  for  nearly  50  years.  A  scientific 
combination  which  supplies  those  needed  tonics,  appetizers, 
digestives  and  laxatives  lacking  in  the  usual  poultry  ration. 

Costing  but  one  cent  a  hen  per  month,  it  puts  vim  and 
vigor  into  weakened  molting  hens,  carries  them  quickly  and 
safely  through  this  dangerous  period,  gets  them  to  laying 
without  loss  of  time. 

Because  of  its  beneficial  action  upon  the  organs  of  egg- 
production,  it  will  speed  up  your  puilets,  too.  One  egg  now 
is  worth  three  next  spring,  so  use  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
and  get  eggs  now. 

Pratts  Roup  Remedy 

■will  help  a  lot,  too.     Used  in  stormy,  cold  weather  as  a  preventive,  it 
will  keep  the  flock  free  from  troublesome  colds,  roup  and  similar 
disorders.    If  these  troubles  have  already  appeared,  Pratts  Roup 
Remedy  will  save  the  birds.    Roupy  hens  will  not  lay,  and  will 
give  the  disease  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you 
with  Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee— "  Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied"- 
the  guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

%     Write  for  64  page  Poultry  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


If  lean  only 
malce$tclear 
profit  on  an 
engine,  lean 
buy  a  good 
farm  eaoh 
year.  What 
more  could  I 
asht 

Ed.H.TVitte. 


SO  far  as  actual  engine  value  is  concerned,  I  would 
be  justified  in  charging  double  the  present  prices  for 
WITTB  Engines.   Great  factory  efficiency  and  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  user  makes  these  prices  possible. 

I  would  rather  manufacture  10,000  engines  a  year  at  a  profit  of 
one  dollar  each,  than  only  lCGOcngines  at  ijiO  each,  or  100  at$Iu)pront 
each.   Every  engine  I  sell-helps  sell  others. 

It  has  been  proven  that  Quantity  production  mates  production  cost 
low.  I  could  not  build  WITTaj  engines  sogoodifl  built  only  hundreds* 
while  I  build  thousands.  A  man.  for  example,  who  tarns  fly  wheels  all 
do  a  quicker  job  and  better  job  than  if  he  worked  at  it  only  a 


day  can 

a  half  hour  each  day  and  then  ran  a  truck  orEweptthe  floor  and  worked  c 
pistons  the  rest  of  the  time.   In  the  big  W1TTE  factory,  a  man  becomes 
expert  in  making  his  particular  part  cf  the  engine.  My  actual  cost  for  hign 
quality  engine  parts  is  from  %  to  K  what  many  others  pay.  My  own  private 
well  to  furnish  power  helps  hold  cost  down. 

WITTE  Engines  require  only  one-tenth  of  one  gallon 
of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour;  develop  from  30  ' 
1  50  percent  surplus  power  over  rating.  Madein2 
8, 4, 6.  8, 12, 16and  22H-P. .  sizes  in  different  styles,  as 
ordered  to  operate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Naphtha, 
Distillate  or  Gas,  also  in  stationary,  hand  portable, 
portable  and  saw-rig.    90-Days"  Trial;  5-Year 
Guarantee.  Cash  or  Terms.  Write  today  for  big 
free  book, '  'How  to  Judge  Engines. ' '— Ed.H.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1602  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

1602  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Has  been  continuously  making 

I  mGONSBUGGlES^HARNESS 

For  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDE  BAKER  DEALER 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Stock  for  Sale. 
HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
Prices,  $1.00  and  up. 
EARL  MARTIN      -      RUI.0,  NEBRASKA 


A  clean,  disinfected  hen  house  is  not 
an  ideal  place  for  lice  and  mites.  They 
hunt  out  as  their  prey,  chickens  on  dark, 
dirty  roosts. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
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They  wear  like  iron— 


HONORBtLT 

SCHOOL  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TRAPPERS 


We  will  have  some  Big  Specials 
to  oiler  Fur  Shippers  throughout 
the  coining  Fur  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  for  our  free  hook. 
"Fur  Facts,"  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Far  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

95  Abraham  Bldg.,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tractor  Free 


SEND  NO  M0NEY-JUSIY0UR  NAME 

You  can  become  the  owner  of  this 
$645  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
out  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  " 
weeks  spare  time  work 
In  your  own  community 
and  I'll  pay  the  freight. 
Don't  delay,  write  today 
for  my  new,  easy  plan. 

V.  0.  WESTPHAL,  S«e'y.,  St  Pant.  Minn. 


TRAPQANDGUNS 

I   f%  #^  U     ^9  AT  FACTORY  CCST 

We  pay  highest  priceB  f or  FurB  and  Bell  you  Guns, Traps, 
Supplies, etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
I.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  133  Biggs  Building.  XANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA  WITH 

2-1  I  /  Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  G.  Hogs,  Pocket 
Gophers.  Saves  alfalfa.  Ex- 
perimentalstat  ions  approve. 
1400  tablets,  P.  P.  $1.25.  War. 
ranted.  Mole  Tablets,  75c. 
Ask  Druggist  or  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  Ft.  Dodge  Chem.Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la 

FNVFNT  SOMETHING 

IM  f  Ull  I    It  may  bring  Wealth. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  what  to  Invent  and 
how  to  obtain  a  patent  through  Our  New 
Credit  System.    WATERS  &  CO., 
4577  Warder  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT  MRS.  G. 
Eisele  has  taken  up  on  her  premises  one 
mile  east  of  Eudwa,  Douglass  County,  Kan- 
sas, and  posted  before  the  undersigned  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  one  red  cow  with  white 
spots  on  each  Sank,  supposed  to  be  seven 
years  old,  valued  at  thirty  dollars,  giving 
milk.  Given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day 
of  September,  191«.  J.  F.  Piper,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Lawre»oe,  Kansas. 

Ask  your  dealers  for  brands 
of  goods  advertised  in  KAN* 
SAS  FARMER. 


OVERLAND  RED 

A  R  omance  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  Is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  bV 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing,  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  slips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  In 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs."  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold.  They  discover  the  lost  mine  and  staked  their  claim,  dis- 
cover gold.  His  partner,  Winthrop.  improves  it.  health.  Overland  gives  one- 
fourth  the  mine  to  Collie,  who  is  still  at  Moonstone  Ranch.  Louise  has  company 
from  the  East,  a  Doctor  Marshall  and  wile. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  -RED  EPISODE. 

DOCTOR  MARSHALL'S  offhand  desogna- 
tion  of  the  buckboard  as  "a  team  in 
a   hurry"    was   prophetic,   even  until 

the  end. 

What  Boyar  could  not  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  equine  gymnastics  in  harness, 
Apache,  Collie's  pony,  could. 

Louise  was  a  little  fearful  for  her  guests, 
yet  she  had  confidence  in  the  driver.  The 
Marshalls  apparently  saw  nothing  more  than 
a  pair  of  very  spirited  "real  Western  horses 
like  one  reads  about,  you  know,"  until  Dr. 
Marshall,  slowly  coming  out  of  a  kind  of 
anticipatory  haze,  as  Boyar  stood  on  his 
hind  feet  and  tried  to  face  the  buckboard, 
recognized  the  black  horse  as  Louise's  sad- 
dle animal.  He  took  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
seat  and  looked  at  Collie.  The  young  man 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  There 
wasn't  a  line  of  worry  on  his  clean-cut  face. 

"Pretty  lively,"  said  the  doctor. 

Collie,  with  his  foot  on  the  brake  and  both 
arms  rigid,  nodded.  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 
was  not  a  boulevard.  He  was  not  to  be  lured 
into  conversation.  He  was  giving  his  whole 
mind  and  all  of  his  mangnetism  to  the  team. 

Boyar  and  Apache  took  advantage  of 
every  turn,  pitch,  steep  descent,  and  ford  to 
display  the  demoniacal  ingenuity  inspired 
by  their  outraged  feelings.  They  were 
splendid,  obedient  saddle-animals.  But  to 
be  buckled  and  strapped  in  irritating  har- 
ness, and  hitched  to  that  fourwheeled  dis- 
grace, a  buckboard!    .    .  . 

Anne  Marshall  chatted  happily  with 
Louise,  punctuating  her  lively  chatter  with 
subdued  little  cries  of  delight  as  some  new 
turn  in  the  trail  opened  on  a  vista  unim- 
aginably beautiful,  especially  to  her  East- 
ern eyes. 

Young  Dr.  Marshall,  in  the  front  seat  with 
Collie,  braced  his  feet  and  smiled.  He  had 
had  experience,  in  an  East-Side  ambulance, 
but  then  that  had  been  over  level  streets. 
He  glanced  over  the  canon  road  and  his 
smile  faded  a  little.  It  faded  entirely  as 
the  front  wheel  sheared  off  a  generous 
shovelful  of  earth  from  a  sharp  upright 
angle  of  the  hill  as  the  team  took  the  turn 
at  a  gallop.  The  young  physician  had  a 
sense  of  humor,  which  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  courage,  although  he  had  plenty  of  his 
kind  of  courage  also.  He  brushed  the  earth 
from  his  lap. 

"The  road  needs  widening  there,  anyway," 
commented  Collie,  as  though  apologizing. 

"I  have  my — er — repair  kit  with  me,"  said 
the  genial  doctor.     "I'm  a  surgeon." 

Collie  nodded,  but  kept  his  eyes  rigidly  on 
the  horses.  Evidently  this  immaculate,  of 
the  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  the  stylish 
gray  tweeds,  had  "sand." 

"They're  a  little  fussy — but  I  know  'em," 
said  Collie,  as  Boyar,  apparently  terror- 
stricken  at  a  manzanita  that  he  had  passed 
hundreds  of  times,  reared,  his  fore  feet 
pawing  space  and  the  traces  dangerously 
slack.  Louise  bit  her  lower  lip  and  quickly 
called  Anne's  attention  to  a  spot  of  vivid 
color  on  the  hillside.  To  Dr.  Marshall's 
surprise,  Collie  struck  Apache,  who  was  be- 
having, smartly  with  the  whip.  Apache 
leaped  forward,  bringing  Boyar  down  to  his 
feet  again.  The  doctor  would  have  been  in- 
clined to  strike  Boyar  for  misbehaving.  He 
saw  Collie's  wisdom  and  smiled.  To  have 
punished  Boyar  when  already  on  his  hind 
feet  would  have  been  folly. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  grade  the  lathering, 
restive  ponies  finally  settled  to  a  stubborn 
trot.     "Mad  clean  through,"  said  Collie. 

"I  should  say  they  were  behaving  well 
enough,"  said  the  doctor,  not  as  much  as  an 
opinion  as  to  relieve  his  tense  nerves  in 
speech.  . 

"When  a  bronc'  gets  to  acting  ladylike, 
then  is  the  time  to  look  out,"  said  Collie. 
"Bovar  and  Apache  have  never  been  in 
harness  before.  Seems  kind  of  queer  to 
'em."  „ 

"What!  Never  been — Why!  Huh'  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  Mrs.  Marshall  hear 

1  Walter  Stone  and  his  wife  made  the  Mar- 
shalls feel  at  home  immediately.  Walter 
Stone  had  known  Dr.  Marshall's  father,  and 
he  found  in  the  son  a  pleasant  living  recol- 
lection of  his  old  friend.  Aunt  Eleanor  and 
Louise  had  visited  with  Anne  when  they 
were  East.  She  was  Anne  Winthrop  then, 
and  Louise  and  she  had  found  much  In  com- 
mon to  enjoy  in  shopping  and  sightseeing. 
Their  one  regret  was  that  Louise  would 
have  to  return  to  the  West  before  her  mar- 
riage to  the  young  Dr.  Marshall  they  all  ad- 
mired so  much.  There  had  been  vague 
promises  of  coming  West  after  "things  were 
settled,"  ps  Anne  put  it.  Which  was  merely 
another  way  of  saying,  "After  we  are  mar- 
ried and  have  become  enough  used  to  each 
other  to  really  enjoy  a  long  trip  West." 

The  Marshalls  had  arrived  with  three 
years  of  happiness  behind  them,  and  appar- 
ently with  an  aeon  or  so  of  happiness  to  look 

Overland  Ked. — Copyright.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


forward  to,  for  they  were  quiet,  unassuming 
young  folks,  with  plenty  of  money  and  no  ' 
desire  whatever  to  make  people  aware  of  it.  j 

The  host  brought    cigars    and   an    extra  j 
steamer  chair   to   the  wide  veranda.     "It's  | 
much  cooler  out   here.     We'll  smoke  while 
the  girls  tell  each  other  all  about  it." 

"I  should  like  to  sit  on  something  solid 
for  a  few  minutes,"  said  the  doctor.  "It 
was  a  most  amazing  drive." 

"We're  pretty  well  used  to  the  canon," 
said  Stojie.  "Yet  I  can  see  how  it  would 
strike  an  Easterner." 

"Indeed  it  did,  Mr.  Stone.  There  is  a 
thrill  in  every  turn  of  it,  for  me.  I  shall 
dream  of  it." 

"Were    you    delayed    at    the  station?" 
queried  Stone. 

"We  wired,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  seems 
that  the  telegram  was  not  delivered.  Miss 
Lacharme  explained  that  messages  have  to 
wait  until  called  for,  unless  money  is  wired 
for  delivering  them." 

"That  is  a  fact,  Doctor.    Splendid  system, 
isn't  it?" 

"I  am  realiy  "  sorry  that  we  put  Miss 
Lacharme  to  so  much  trouble.  Se  had  to 
scare  up  a  team  on  the  instant." 

"Price,  the  storekeeper,  brought  you  up, 
didn't  he?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Miss  Louise  called  him 
'Collie,'  I  believe.  He'd  make  a  splendid 
army  surgeon,  that  young  man!  He  has 
nerves  like  tempered  steel  wire,  and  I  never 
saw  such  cool  strength. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  Any  one  could  drive 
Price's  horses." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "The  young  man  con- 
fided to  me  that  their  names  were  'Boyar' 
and  'Apache,'  I  believe.  They  both  lived  up 
to  the  last  one's  name." 

"Well,  I'll  be — Here,  have  a  fresh  cigar! 
I  want  to  smoke  on  that.  Hu-m-m!  Did 
that  young  pirate  drive  those  saddle-ani- 
mals— drive  'em  from  the  station  to  this 
rancho— Whew!  I  congratulate  you,  Doctor. 
You'll  never  be  killed  in  a  runaway.  He's  a 
good  horseman,  but — Well,  I'll  talk  to  him." 

"Pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  not  to,  Stone. 
The  girls  enjoyed  it  immensely.  So  did  I. 
I  believe  the  driver  did.  He  never  once  lost 
his  smile." 

"Collie  is  usually  pretty  level-headed," 
said  Walter  Stone.  "He  must  have  been  put 
to  it  for  horses.  Price's  team  must  have 
been  out." 

"He's  more  than  level-headed,"  asserted 
Dr.  Marshall.  "He's  magnetic.  I  could  feel 
confidence  radiating  from  him  like  sunshine 
from  a  brick  wall.'  ' 

"I  think  he'll  amount  to  something, 
myself.  Everything  he  tackles  he  tackles 
earnestly.  He  doesn't  leave  loose  ends  to  be 
picked  up  by  some  one  else  later.  I've  had 
a  reason  to  watch  him  specially.  Three 
years  ago  he  was  tramping  it  with  a  'pal.' 
A  boy  tramp.  Now  see  what  he's  grown  to 
be." 

"A  tramp!  No!" 

"Fact.  He's  done  pretty  well  for  himself 
since  he's  been  with  us.  He  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  before  that." 

"I  served  my  apprenticeship  in  the  slums," 
said  Dr.  Marshall.  "East-Side  hospital.  I 
think  that  I  can  also  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  him." 

"Thank  you,  Doctor, — but  the  credit  be- 
longs with  the  boy.  Hello!  Here  are  our 
girls  again."  And  Walter  Stone  and  the 
doctor  rose  on  the  instant. 

"I  think  I  shall  call  you  Uncle  Walter," 
said  Anne  Marshall,  who  had  not  met 
Waller  Stone  until  then. 

"I'm  unworthy,"  said  the  rancher,  his  eyes 
twinkling.  "And  I  don't  want  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  'uncle'  class  so  soon." 

"Thanksawfully."  said  Louise. 

"Jealous,  mouse?" 

"Indeed,  no.    I'm  not  Mrs.  Marshall's  hus- 
band." 

"I  have  already  congratulated  the  doctor, 
said  Walter  Stone,  bowing. 

"Doctor,"  said  Anne,  in  her  most  formal 
manner.  "You're  antique.  Why  don't  you 
say  something  bright?" 

"I  do,  every  time  I  call  you  Anne.  I 
really  must  go  in  and  brush  up  a  bit,  as  you 
suggest.     You'll  excuse  me,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,  indeed, — almost  with  pleasure.  And, 
Doctor,  don't  wear  your  fountain-pen  in 
your  white  vest  pocket.  You're  not  on  duty, 
now." 

In  the  shadows  of  the  mountain  evening 
they  congregated  on  the  veranda  and  chatted 
about  the  East,  the  West,  and  incidentally 
about  the  proposed  picnic  they  were  to  en- 
joy a  few  days  later,  when  "boots  and 
saddles"  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
"And  the  trails  are  not  bad.  Anne,"  said 
Louise.  "When  you  get  used  to  them,  you'll 
forget  all  about  them,  but  your  pony  won't. 
He'll  be  just  as  deliberate  and  anxious  about 
your  safety,  and  his,  at  the  end  of  the  week! 
as  he  was  at  the  beginning." 

"Imagine!  A  week  of  riding  about  these 
mountains!  How  Billy  would  have  enjoyed 
it,  Doctor." 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


RED  CROSS 
FARM  POWDER 
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Tha  Original  end  Largest  Sailing 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 

work? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  195  F. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 

E,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


More  Light  Than 
20  Lamps 


«|  that  burn  kerosene,  and 

less  trouble  and  far  more 
economical  than  any 
other.  No  wicks  to  trim, 
no  chimneys  to  clean,  no 
greasy  oil  to  handle.  No 
batteries  or  engines  to 
fuss  with.   No  smoke, 
no  soot,  no  odor. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

The  Coleman 
AIR-O-LITE 

Is  a  beautifully  shaped  and  finished 
portable  table  lamp  tbat  makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Gives  800  candle 
power  at  only  one-third  of  a  cent 
per    hour.      Absolutely  safe. 
Won't  explode  and  no  danger 
if  tipped  over.  Ask  your  dealer 
Or  write  for  catalog  showing 
many  beautiful  styles. 

TheCoIemanLamp  Co. 

168  H.St. Francis A»  .Wichlla.Ka. 

St.Paol.MInn.,  Toledo.  Ohio., 
Dallas,  Tex  .        Chicago.  III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  lan  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Tour  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tbera,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  i  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  oopy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FURS 


Stephens  of  Denver  will  pay  you  higher 
prices  for  Coyotes, Skunks, Muskrata 
and  other  Western  Raw  Furs  than  you 

can  obtain  anywhere  else  on  earth.  No 
i  Commissions  charged  and  we  sell  you 

TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Animal  Bait,  Guns  and  Supplies  at 

rock  bottom  prices.  Large  can  famous 
Stephens  Animal  Bait,  60c.  We  arc  the 
largest  direct  buyers  of  raw  furs  in  the 
West.  Denver  closest  market  for  West- 
ern Trappers.  Stephens  personally 
,  grades  all  shipments,  saves  you  25,1  on 
express  or  parcel  post  charges  and  sends 
your  money  2  to  10  days  quicker.  Write 
for  FREE  Trappers'  Guide,  Supply 
Catalog  and  Game  Laws.  Tells  all  about 
trapping  and  bow  to  prepare  skins  for. 
market.  Will  send  fur  price  list,  ship- 
ping tags  and  bis  illustrated  book  FREE. 
E. ».  STEPHENS  &  CO.,  220  Stephens  Bid;.,  Denver.  Colo.  " 


 ,  Styles.  YOU  save  mone  y 

by  ordering  direct  at  wire  mi  J 
prices.  Shipment  from  Kansas, 
r,  Jmnn,  Nebraska.  Texas,  Colo,  or 
Calif.  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO..  ' 
HQ  King  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


.  Oetobcr  II.  l'JIG 

AMERICAN  ROYAL  STOCK  SHOW 
♦        (Continued  from  Page  Fourteen ) 

the  sensational  ye. tiling  heifer  shown  by 
4 Eagle  &.  Son,  .Sheridan,  Mo. 

The  first  prize  carload  of  fat  cattle 
were  Hereford  steers  shown  by  A.  E. 
1  McGregor,   Washington,  Kansas.  They 
sold  for  $14.10  a  hundred,  the  highest 
t  price  ever  paid  for  a  champion  load  of 
gteers  at  the  Royal.    The  previous  high 
i  record  was  $12. S3  made  in  1913. 
'    The  Hereford  Association  sale  was  a 
remarkable  success.     The  general  aver- 
■  age  for  fifty  head  sold  was  $854.30.  The 
eighteen   females  averaged   $!>()(>. OG,  and 
the  thirty-two  bulls  $824.84.    The  top 
l3fcthe  sale  was  $3,000,  paid  by  W.  I. 
Bowman  of  Ness  City,  Kansas,  for  Im- 
ported  Shucknall    Monarch.     The  high 
prices  for  this  large  number  of  bulls  in- 
mates the  strong  demand  for  high  class 
i sires  to  develop  Hereford  herds  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  made 
the  largest  winnings  in  the  fat  steer 
classes.  The  college  had  the  champion 
Shorthorn  steer,  and  won  all  sixteen 
Bfi,  eight  seconds,  and  eight  thirds. 
Some  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the 
lountry  had  steers  in  the  show,  although 
the  number  exhibited  was  not  as  large 
|Bat  previous  shows.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  demand  has  been  un- 
usually strong  for  bulls  the  past  year 
or  two.  The  other  Kansas  exhibitors  in 
steer  classes  were  E.  H.  Hazlett  of  El 
Dorado,  who  won  first  in  the  yearling 
[Hereford  class,  and  D.  D.  Casement, 
Manhattan,  who  had  the  champion  grade 
Hereford. 

The  carlot  exhibits  were  all  shown  at 
the  stock  yards..  It  is  a  decided  handi- 
cap to  have  the  show  separated  as  it 
now  is.  The  real  test  of  the  results  in 
breeding  beef  cattle  are  shown  in  the 
production  of  market  cattle,  and  it  is 
important  that  visitors  see  these  mar- 
|ket  cattle.  The  interest  in  this  feature 
Of  the  Royal  is  certain  to  be  lessened 
unless  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
'whereby  the  complete  exhibition  can  be 
made  at  a  central  point. 


OVERLAND  RED 

(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 

"Yes.  But  I  believe  ho  is  having  a  pretty 
rood  time  where  he  is." 

"We  wish  he  could  be  here,  Anne,"  said 
jOUise.  "I've  never  met  your  brother.  He's 
ilways  been  away  when  I  have  been  East." 

"Which  has  been  his  misfortune,"  saiil  Dr. 
tfarshall. 

"He  writes  such  beautiful  letters  about 
he  desert  and  his  mining  claim — that's  his 
atest  fad. — and  says  he's  much  stronger. 
3ut  I  believe  they  all  say  that — when  they 
lave  his  trouble,  you  know." 

"From  Billy's  last  letter,  I  should  say  he 
vas  in  pretty  fair  shape,"  said  the  doctor. 
'He's  living  outdoors  and  at  a  good  altitude, 
somewhere  on  the  desert.  He's  making 
noney.  He  posts  his  letters  at  a  town 
■ailed  'Dagget,'  in  this  state." 

"Up  above  San  Berdoo."  said  Walter 
Hone.  And  he  straightway  drifted  into 
everie,  gazing  at  the  bright  end  of  his 
igar  until  it  faded  in  the  darkness. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Marshall,  leaning 
orward.  "Sounds  like  the  exhaust  of  a 
>retty  heavy  car.  I  didn't  imagine  any  one 
vould  drive  that   canon  road  after  dark." 

"Unusual,"  said  Stone,  getting  to  his  feet. 
'Some  one  in  a  hurry.  I'll  turn  on  the  porch 
,lght  and  defy  the  mosquitoes." 

With  a  le"bninc  roar  and  a  succeeding  clat- 
er  of  empty  cylinders,  an  immense  racing- 
ar  stopped  at  the  gate  beiow.  The  power- 
'  ul  headlight  shot  a  widening  pathway 
hrough  the  night.  Voices  came  indistinctly 
rom  the   vicinity   of   the   machine.  Before 

■  Valter  Stone  had  reached  the  bottom  step 
"f  the  porch,   a  huge  figure  appeared  from 

•ut  the  shadows.  In  the.  radiance  of  the 
'orch-light  stood  a  wonderfully  attired 
tranger.  Frock  coat,  silk  hat,  patent 
eathers,  striped  trousers,  and  pearl  gaiters, 
white  vest,  and  a  noticeable  watch-chain 
domed  the  driver  of  the  automobile.  He 
Jood  for  a  minute,  blinking  in  the  light, 
'hen  he  swept  his  hat  from  his  head  with 

jtiuscular  grace.     "Excuse  me  for  intrudin*," 
ie  said.     "I  seen  this  glim  and  headed  for 
t.    IB  Mr.  Walter  Stone  at  lee-sure?" 
"I'm    Walter    Stone,"    said    the  rancher, 

<  omewhat  mystified. 

"My  name's  Summers,  Jack  Summers,  pro- 
'rletor  of  the  Rose  Girl  Mine."  And  Over- 
and  Rcd(  erstwhile  sheriff  of  Abilene,  cow- 
•oy,  tramp,  prospector,  gunman,  and  many 
ther  interesting  things,  proffered  a  highly 
ngraved  calling-eard.  Again  he  bowed  pro- 
oundly,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  a  white  carna- 
ion  in  his  buttonhole   and    rapture   in  his 

'  -.eart.  He  had  seen  Louise  again — -Louise, 
caning  forward,  staring  at  him  incredul- 
usly.  Wouldn't  the  Rose  Girl  be  surprised? 
ne  was. 

i  "I  can't  say  that  I  quite  understand — " 
1  egan  Stone. 

|   "Why,   it's   the   man   who   borrowed  mv 

ony! '  exclaimed  Louise. 
V  "Correct,  Miss.     I — I  came  to  thank  you 

■  or  lend  in'  me  the  cayuse  that  time." 

Walter  stone  simply  had  to  laugh.  "Come 
I  P  and  rest  after  your   trip  up  the  canon. 

"  course,  you  want  to  see  Collie.  He  told 
lie  about  your  finding  the  claim.  Says  you 
I  ave  given  him  a  quarter-interest.    I'm  glad 

ou're  doing  well." 
I    I  took  a  little  run  In  to  Los  to  get  some 

ew  tires.  The  desert  eats  'em  up  pretty 
l£  uThe  Guzzun.  she  cast  her  off  hind 
Woe  the  other  day.  I  was  scared  she'd  go 
/me.  Beln'  up  this  way,  I  thought  I'd 
'  a\]  up  and  see  Collie." 

The  'Guzzuh'?"  queried  Stone.  "You 
I  0<ie  up,  then?" 


KANSAS  FARMER 


"Nope.  The  Guzzuh  is  me  little  old 
racin'-car.  I  christened  her  that  right  after 
I  got  so  as  I  could  climb  on  to  her  without 
her  pitchin'  me  off.  She's  some  bronc',  she 
is." 

Overland  Red,  despite  his  outward  re- 
generation, was  Overland  Red  still,  only  a 
little  more  so.  His  overwhelming  apparel 
accentuated  his  peculiarities,  his  humorous 
gestures,  his  silent  self-consciousness.  But 
there  was  something  big,  forceful,  and 
wholesouled  about  the  man,  something  that 
attracted  despite  his  incongruities. 

Anne  Marshall  was  at  once — as  she'  told 
Louise  later — "desperately  interested."  Dr. 
Marshall  saw  in  Overland  a  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly virile  type.  Even  gentle  Aunt 
Eleanor  received  the  irrepressible  with  un- 
mistakable welcome.  She  had  heard  much 
of  his  history  from  Collie.  Overland  was  as 
irresistible  as  the  morning  sun.  While  en- 
deavoring earnestly  to  "do  the  genteel,"  as 
he  had  assured  Winthrop  he  would  when 
he  left  him  to  make  his  visit,  Overland  had 
literally  taken  them  by  storm. 

Young  Dr.  Marshall  studied  him,  racking 
his  memory  for  a  name.  Presently  he 
turned  to  his  wife.  "What  was  Billy's  part- 
ner's name — the  miner?     I've  forgotten." 

"A  Mr.  Summers,  I  believe.  Yes.  I'm 
sure.  Jack  Summers,  Billy  called  him  In 
his  letters." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
to  Overland,  who  sat,  huge-limbed,  smiling, 
red-visaged,  happy.  "Pardon  me.  You  said 
Mr.  Jack  Summers.  I  believe.  Do  you"  hap- 
pen to  know  a  Mr.  Winthrop,  Billy  Win- 
throp?" 

"Me?  What,  Billy?  Billy  Winthrop? 
Say,  is  this  me?  I  inhaled  a  whole  lot  of 
gasoline  comin'  up  that  grade,  but  I  ain't 
feelin"i  dizzy.  Billy  Winthrop?  Why — " 
And  his  exclamation  subsided  as  he  asked 
cautiously,  "Did  you  know  him?" 

"I  am  his  sister,"  said  Anne  Marshall. 

Overland  was  dumbfounded.  "His  sis- 
ter," he  muttered.  "The  one  he  writ  to  in 
New  York.  Huh!  Yes,  me  and  Billy's 
pardners." 

"Is  he — is  he  better?"  asked  Anne  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Better!  Say,  lady,  excuse  me  if  I  tell 
you  he's  gettin'  so  blame  frisky  that  he's 
got  me  scared.  Why,  I  left  him  settin'  on 
a  rock  eatin'  a  sardine  san'wich  with  one 
hand  and  shootin'  holes  in  all  the  tin  cans 
in  sight  with  the  other.  'So  long.  Red!'  he 
hollers  as  I  lit  out  with  the  burro  to  cross 
the  range.  'So  long,  and  don't  let  your  feet 
slip.'  And  Pom!  goes  the  .45  that  he  was 
jugglin'  and  another  tin  can  parsed  over. 
He  takes  a  bite  from  the  san'wich  and 
then,  Pom!  goes  the  gun  again  and  another 
tin  can  bites  the  dust,  jest  as  free  and  easy 
as  if  he  wasn't  keepin'  guard  over  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold-dust 
and  trouble,  and  jest  as  if  he  ain't  got  no 
lungs  at  all." 

"Billy  must  have  changed  a  little,"  ven- 
tured Dr.  Marshall,  smiling. 


"Changed?  Excuse  me,  ladies.  But  when 
I  first  turned  my  lamps  on  him  in  l.os,  I 
says  to  myself  if  there  wasn't  a  fella  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  6n  a 
banana-peel,  I  was  mistook.  And  listen! 
He  come  out  to  the  Mojavc  with  me.  Ho 
jest  almost  cried  to  come.  I  was  scared  it 
was  vi'lets  and  'Gather  at  the  River,'  with- 
out the  melodeum,  for  him.  But  you  never 
see  a  fella  get  such  a  chest!  Search  mo 
if  I  knows  where  he  got  it  from,  for  he 
wasn't  much  bigger  around  in  the  works 
than  a  mosquito  when  I  took  him  up  there. 
And  eat!  My  Gosh,  he  can  eat!  And  a 
complexion  like  a  Yaqui.  And  he  can  sleep 
longer  and  harder  and  louder  than  a  corral 
of  gradin'  mules  on  Saturday  night!  'Course 
he's  slim  yet,  but  it's  the  Kind  of  slim  liko 
rawhide  that  you  could  hobble  a  elephant 
with.  And,  say,  he's  a  pardner  on  your 
life!  Believe  me,  and  I'm  listenin'  to  my- 
self, too." 

"His  lungs  are  better,  then?" 

"Lungs?  He  ain't  got  none.  They're  bel- 
luses — prime  California  skirtin'  leather  off 
the  back.     Lady,  that  kid  is  a  wonder." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  Billy  is  better.  He 
must  be,  judging  from  what  you  tell  me." 

"I  wisht  I'd  'a'  had  him  runnin'  the 
'Guzzuh'  instead  of  that  little  chicken- 
breasted  chaffer  they  three-shelled  on  to  me 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  hired  him  because  they 
said  I'd  better  take  him  along  until  I  was 
some  better  acquainted  with  the  machine. 
The  Guzzuh  ain't  no  ordinary  bronc'." 

"The  'Guzzuh'?"  queried  Dr.  Marshall. 

"Uhuh.  That's  what  I  christened  her. 
She's  a  racer^  She's  sixty  hoss-power.  and 
sometimes  I  reckon  I  could  handle  sixty 
hosses  easier  at  once  than  I  could  her.  We 
was  lopin'  along  out  in  the  desert,  'bout 
fifty  miles  an  hour  by  the  leetle  clock  on 
the  dashboard,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she 
lays  back  her  ears  and  she  bucks.  I  leans 
back  and  keeps  her  head  up,  but  it  ain't 
no  use.  She  gives  a  jump  or  two  and  says 
'Guzzuh!'  jest  like  that,  and  quits.  I  climbs 
out  and  looked  her  over.  She  sure  was 
balky.  I  was  glad  she  said  somethin',  if 
it  was  only  'Guzzuh,'  instead  of  quittin'  on 
me  silent  and  scornful.  Sounded  like  she 
was  apologizin'  for  stoppin'  up  like  that.  I 
felt  of  her  chest  and  she  was  pretty  much 
het  up.  When  she  cooled  off,  I  started  her 
easy — sort  of  grazin'  along  pretendin'  we 
wasn't  goin'  to  lope  again.  When  she  got 
her  second  wind  I  give  her  her  head,  and 
she  let  out  and  loped  clean  into  the  desert 
town,  without  makin'  a  stumble  or  castin' 
a  shoe.  Paid  three  thousand  for  her  in  Los. 
She  is  guaranteed  to  do  eighty  miles  on  the 
level,  and  she  does  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  that  ain't  jest  on  the  level.  She'd 
climb  a  back  fence  if  you  spoke  right  to 
her.  A  sand-storm  ain't  got  nothin'  on  her 
when  she  gets  her  back  up." 

"Your  car  must  be  unique,"  suggested 
Walter  Stone. 

"Nope.  She  ain't  a  'Yew-neck.'  I  forget 
her  brand.     I  ain't  had  her  very  long.  But 
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I  can  run  her  better  now  that  that  little 
two-dollar-and-a-half  excuse  they  lent  me 
In  Los.  He  loses  his  nerve  comin'  up  the 
canon  there.  You  see  the  Guzzuh  got  to 
friskin'  round  the  turns  on  her  hind  feet. 
So  I  gives  him  a  box  of  candy  to  keep  him 
quiet  and  takes  the  reins  myself.  I  got  my 
foot  in  the  wrong  stirrup  on  the  start — was 
chokin'  off  her  wind  instead  of  feedin'  her. 
Then  I  got  my  foot  on  the  giddap-dingus 
and  we  come.  The  speed-clock's  limit  is 
ninety  miles  an  hour  and  we  busted  the 
speed  clock  comin'  down  that^  last  grade. 
But  we're  here." 

Dr.  Marshall  and  Walter  Stone  gazed  at 
each  other.  They  laughed.  Overland  smiled 
condescendingly.  Anne  Marshall  had  re- 
course to  her  handkerchief,  but  Louise  did 
not  smile. 

"Does  Billy  ever  drive  your  car?"  asked 
Anne  Marshall  presently. 

"He  drives  her  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
hills  some.  He  drove  her  into  a  sand-hill 
once  clean  up  to  her  withers.  When  he 
came  back — he  kind  of  went  ahead  a  spell 
to  look  over  the  ground,  so  he  says — he 
apologizes  to  her  like  a  gent.  Oh,  he  likes 
her  more'n  I  do.  Bruck  two  searchlights 
at  one  hundred  dollars  a  glim,  but  that's 
nothin'.     Oh,  yes.  Billy's  got  good  nerve." 

Overland  shifted  his  foot  to  his  other  knee 
and  leaned  back  luxuriously,  pulHng  fluently 
at  his  cigar. 

"Billy  did  get  to  feelin'  kind  of  down,  a 
spell  back.  He  had  a  argument  with  a 
Gophertown  gent  about  our  claim.  I  wasn't 
there  at  the  time,  but  when  I  come  back,  I 
tied  up  Billy's  leg — " 

"Goodness!    His  leg?"  exclaimed  Anne. 

"Yes,  ma'am.  The  Gophertown  gent  snuck 
up  and  tried  to  stick  Billy  up  when  Billy 
was  readin'  po'try — some  of  mine.  Billy 
didn't  scare  so  easy.  He  reaches  for  his 
gun.  Anyhow,  the  Gophertown  gen't  bullet 
hit  a  rock,  and  shied  up  and  stung  Billy  In 
the  leg.  Billy  never  misses  a  tin  can  now- 
adays, and  the  gent  was  bigger  than  a  can. 
We  never  seen  nothin'  of  hira  again." 

"Gracious,  it's  perfectly  awful!"  cried 
Anne. 

"Yes,  lady.  That's  what  Billy  said.  He 
said  he  didn't  object  i»  gettin'  shot  at,  but 
he  did  object  to  gettin'  hit,  especially  when 
he  was  readin'  po'try.  Said  it  kind  of 
bruck  his  strand  of  thought.  That  guy 
was  no  gent." 

Walter  Stone  again  glanced  at  Dr.  Mar- 
shall. Aunt  Eleanor  rose,  bidding  the  men 
good-night.  Louise  and  Mrs.  Marshall  fol- 
lowed somewhat  reluctantly.  Stone  disap- 
peared to*  return  with  cigars,  whisky  and 
seltzer,  which  he  placed  at  Overland's  el- 
bow. "My  friend  Dr.  Marshall  is  an  east- 
erner," he  said. 

Overland  waved  a  comprehending  hand, 
lit  another  cigar,  and  settled  back.  "Now 
I  can  take  the  hobbles  off  and  talk  nach- 
eral.  When  you  gents  want  me  to  stop, 
just  say  'Guzzuh'." 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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Advertising 


CATTLE. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing-  on  to  others  experiences  pr  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Classified 


HELP  WANTED. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LADT  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  J18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65  to 
$150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  list  positions  easily  obtained. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P-S2,  Rochester, 
New  York.  1 


AGENTS — A  ONE-CENT  POST  CARD 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  $80  a  week 
proposition  selling  aluminum  utensils  and 
specialties  direct  to  consumer.  Don't  let  one 
cent  stand  between  you  and  prosperity.  Div. 
A.  N.  P.,  American  Aluminum  Mfg.  Co., 
Lemont.  111. 


WANTED  —  MARRIED  MAN  TO  WORK 
on  fp.rm.  Must  be  good  with  horses  and 
machinery.  Wife  able  to  board  extra  help 
when  needed.  Slate  price  per  month.  Ex- 
perience and  reference  in  first  letter.  Steady 
job  for  right  man.  Ed  Warner,  Bucklin, 
Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


WE  OWN  100  FARMS  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  Valley:  all  smooth  alfalfa  and 
wheat  land;  some  good  improvements;  shal- 
low water.  Will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more. 
E.  E.   Frizell  &  Sons,   Lamed,  Kansas. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND.  300,000 
acres  in  Arkansas,  now  open  for  homestead- 
Ing.  Send  50  cents  for  revised  township  map 
of  state  and  copy  Homesteader's  Guide.  L. 
E.  Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


FOR  TRADE  OR  SALE — HOTEL  SMALL 
Kansas  town.  Nets  owner,  above  expenses, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Will  trade 
for  live  stock  and  farm  machinery.  Lloyd 
B.  Smith,  151(1  Euclid  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


160  ACRES  IN  PHILLIPS  COUNTY, 
Kansas:  100  acres  in  cultivation,  all  fenced, 
lair  improvements,  good  soil:  close  to  town; 
on  'phone  and  mail  route.  Priced  worth  the 
monry.  Write.  E.  M.  Hillyer,  Republican, 
Nefcraska. 


BEAUTIFUL  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
farm.  52'/&  acres,  to  settle  estate,  this  home- 
stead. Rich,  level  land,  good  improvements, 
fruit,  best  markets  and  roads.  A  bargain 
at  $110  acre.  Stock  and  tools  if  desired. 
Address  A.   J.   Atwater,    Leaven  worth,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  5G0-ACRE  FARM  NEAR 
Logan;  240  acres  bottom  land.  35  acres  al- 
falfa, running  water,  timber  in  abundance; 
six-room  house,  good  barn,  cattle  shed,  nat- 
ural feed  lots,  three  silos,  two  wells  and 
wkid  mills.  Trice,  $37.50  an  acre.  Owner 
will  make  very  reasonable  terms.  Write  us 
for  land  list.  McAuley  &  Eldred,  Logan, 
Kansas. 


 POULTRY. 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAME  COCKEREL  $2.  N 
Maggie  Johnson.  Route  1,  Peru,  Kansas. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 


R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 


PRIZE  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  twelve  for  $10.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites, 
Florence,  Kan. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  FANCY  AND 
utility  cockerels  and  pullets.  Guaranteed. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


FAWN-WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  R.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
Mrs.    McCurdy.   Diiler,  Neb. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— ANCONA.  $1; 
Blue  Andalusian,  $1.25.  Mrs.  John  F. 
Smutny,  Irving,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osago 
City.  Kan. 


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels.  $10  per 
dozen  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecum- 
seh,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Missouri. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  Black  Langshan  cockerels  and 
fawn  and  white  Runner  drakes,  $1  each. 
Earl  Summa,  Gentry,  Mo. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB 
White  Leghorns,  first  premium  winners;  all 
big-boned  type.  F.  J.  Nesetril,  Munden, 
Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  LARGE 
early  hatched,  $2  each.  Exhibition  males, 
$5.  Best  blood  lines.  M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 


MY  BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
for  sale  cheap.  Winning  cockerels,  pullets, 
hens.  Buy  the  best  now.  L.  S.  Weller,  Sa- 
lina.  Kan. 


BARRED  ROCKS  —  LAYING  STRAIN. 
Pen  averaged  ISO  eggs  since  January  1. 
Cockerels  for  sale  cheap.  J.  P.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 


SPLENDID  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
yearling  cocks,  $3  each.  Goldbank  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys,  big-boned  lusty  young  toras, 
$5  up.  Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  James- 
town, Kansas. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 


POULTRY  WANTED. 


PAYING  FOR  EGGS,  32c;  BROILERS, 
20e:  H_  hens.  15c;  turkeys,  18c  Coops 
loaned  free.     The  Copes,  Topeka, 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill.  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  HIGH  GRADES, 
either  sex.  Kansas  express  prepaid,  $22.50. 
L.  T>.  Arnold,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  BROWN 
Swiss  cattle  for  sale,  both  male  and  female, 
at  reduced  prices.  Write  or  call.  Dahlem. 
&  Schmidt,   R.   R.   2,   El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY  GOOD  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  cows,  thirty  early  calves, 
eight  yearling  bulls.  Frank  H.  Yeager, 
Bazaar,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — REGISTERED  YEARLING 
Jersey  bull.  Dam  by  Financial  Count,  45- 
pound  cow.  Never  dry.  Also  few  cows, 
heifers  and  bull  calves.  Sayda  Polo  Jersey 
Farm,   Parsons,  Kan. 


HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-L6ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


WANTED— TO  BUY. 


DESIRE  20  TO  100  CHOICE  GRADE 
Holsteins,  tick  free  and  tuberculin  tested. 
Only  those  having  reasonably  priced  cattle 
need  apply.     K.   L.   Wickett.   Roff,  Okla. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  15 -HORSEPOWER  TN- 
ternational  portable  engine,  good  running 
order,  built-in  magneto,  circulating  cooling 
system.  Cheap  for  cash.  Ray  Brlnkman, 
Stilwell,  Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — TRACTOR  COMPANIES  SEND 
literature.  Number  of  farmers  interested. 
Address  Nixon  E.  Baird,  Lamesa,  Texas. 


SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co..  Dept.  530,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


DAIRYMEN  —  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  muck,  hair,  dan- 
druff, fine  manure  and  all  other  sediment 
from  milk,  and  no  other  strainer  will.  Write 
for  particulars.  Purity  Stamping  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


PLANT  THIS  FALL.  BUY  DIRECT  AND 
save  agents'  commission  and  middlemen's 
profits.  Fruit  book  free.  Address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Box  K.  F. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — V.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 


AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.    Geo,  Aid,  Gallatin,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — IMPORTED  SIX-YEAR-OLD 
bay  imported  Belgian  stallion,  2,150  pounds, 
11%  and  12%  bone,  show  type.  Also  regis- 
tered 15-hand  six-year  1,100-pound  jack.  S 
and  9-inch  bone,  quick,  intelligent.  Hicrh 
class  stuff.  Absolute  guarantee.  Part  trade, 
ten  years'  time  if  needed,  or  cash.  Sayda 
Polo  Jersey  Farm,  Parsons,  Kan. 


FARMS  WANTED. 


■  FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


WANT  TO  BUY  GOOD  FARM,  WELL 
located,  direct  from  owner.  Give  descrip- 
tion.    A.  Notung,  Box  754,  Chicago. 


HOGS. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  PURE-BRED,  READY  TO 
wean,   $10  each.     Joe  Fox,   Greeley,  Kansas. 


QUICK  SALE — EIGHT  POLAND  CHINA 
weaned  pigs,  $50.  Fine  herd  boar  and  bred 
sow.     Frank  Barrington,   Sedan,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER.  $6.25; 
case  of  two  cans,  $12.0;;  two,  $11.75;  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.25;  two,  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    W.  S.  Pangburn. 


FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  ck  b.  Hotchkiss,  Colo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net,  $5;  case 
of  two  cans.  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases,  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford, 
Colorado. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS  —  BREEDER  OF  ENGLISH 
and  Fitch  Ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  H.  G. 
Hardy.   Wellington,  Ohio. 


FERRETS.  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox    terriers    and    Angora   kittens.  Jewell, 

Spencer,  Ohio. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— THREE  REGISTERED 
Shropshire  rams,  also  25  high-grade  lambs, 
fifteen-sixteenths.  C  D.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Elmdale,  Kansas. 


Please  mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When   Writing  to  Advertisers, 


Old  Age 

"It  is  too  late!"   Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
peers, 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years; 

And  Theophrastus  at  fourscore  and  ten 

Had  but  begun  his  "Characters  of  Men." 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  Nightin- 
gales* 

At  sixty  wrote  the  "Canterbury  Tales"; 
Goethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 
Completed  "Faust,"  when  eighty  years  were 
past. 

What  then?  Shall  we  sit  idly  down,  and 
say 

The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not 
quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare, 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear. 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself, .  though  in  another  dress; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  Is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 

• — Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

White  silk  gloves  and  white  crepe  de 
chine  waists  should  be  washed  in  tepid 
water.  After  washing  and  rinsing  and 
squeezing — not  wringing — crepe  de  chine 
should  be  rolled  in  a  turkish  towel  for 
an  hour  or  so  and  then  ironed  with  a 
medium  hot  iron,  on  the  wrong  side. 
Silk  gloves  should  be  dried  in  the  dark. 


By  putting  potatoes  that  are  to  be 
baked,  in  boiling  water  and  letting  them 
stand  five  minutes,  the  time  required 
for  baking  will  be  lessened.  Clean  baked 
potato  skins  are  appetizing  and  can  be 
made  more  so  by  rubbing  with  butter  or 
fresh  ham  or  bacon  fryings  before  put- 
ting them  in  the  oven. 


The  care  of  house  plants  through  the 
winter  often  becomes  burdensome,  es- 
pecially where  there  is  not  even  heat 
and  they  must  be  moved  every  night  to- 
keep  them  from  freezing.  But  if  you 
have  decided  to  take  your  plants  to  the 
cellar,  save  at  least  one  good  bloomer  of 
a  bright  hue,  for  the  room  where  you 
will  see  it  oftenest  during  the  winter 
season.  It  will  add  more  cheer  than 
you  thought  possible  for  one  plant  to 
bring.  If  small  enough  for  the  dining 
table,"  see  that  it  is  put  there  frequently 
where  all  members  of  the  family  will  see 
and  enjoy  it. 

We  recently  read  a  paragraph  in  a 
farm  exchange  that  set  us  thinking.  It 
was  this:  "If  you.  ever  expect  to  have 
thrifty  young  timber  for  future  use, 
don't  go  about  hacking  down  every  bush 
in  sight,  for  bushes  in  time  make  the 
mighty,  towering  trees  of  the  forest." 
The  thought  that  came  to  us  was  how 
applicable  this  is  to  humanity.  Children 
that  are  continually  "hacked  down" — 
scolded,  criticised  and  blamed — instead 
of  being  encouraged  to  grow  and  develop, 
will  not  be  the  dependable  timber  of  the 
future.  In  spite  of  such  nagging  they 
may  turn  out  reasonably  well,  but  be- 
cause of  it  they  will  fall  short  of  their 
greatest  usefulness. 


Draining  Dishes 

We  were  some  time  accepting  the 
truth  that  dishes  can  be  drained  as  dry 
as  though  wiped  with  a  disb.towel.  In 
fact,  we  were  convinced  only  by  trial, 
and  regret  that  we  did  not  make  the 
trial  long  before,  as  it  has  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  much  work. 

After  washing  and  rinsing  the  dishes, 
if  placed  carefully  in  a  wire  basket,  they 
will  dry  quickly  and  thoroughly.  By 
placing  carefully  in  the  basket,  we  mean 
so  that  air  can  reach  every  piece,  and 
which  will  not  be  the  case  if  two  plates" 
or  saucers  are  placed  together.  With 
a  little  practice,  it  will  be  easy  to  ar- 
range them  so  all  water  will  drain  off 
and  the  air  will  have  a  chance  to  do  its 
work. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  kitchen  sink  and 
slanting  drain  board  attached  to  it,  a 
clean  dish  towel  under  the  basket  will 
absorb  the  water  and  keep  it  from  run- 
ning off  the  table  onto  the  floor. 

The  dishes  should  not  be  left  out  while 
the  kitchen  is  being  swept,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  this  can  be  avoided  by  sweeping' 
before  washing  the  dishes.    A  piece  of 


cheesecloth  or  other  thin  covering  a 
be  thrown  over  them  to  protect  the 
from  the  flies. 

Give  this  method  a  trial  before  de<  !a 
ing  it  impractical  or  more  bother  tin 
wiping  the  dishes. 


How  Do  You  Spend  Sunday 

Is  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  on  your  far 
as  it  was  intended  to  be,  or  is  it  a  tin 
for  doing  numerous  little  odd  jobs  th 
are  crowded  out  of  the  week  days?  It 
so  easy  to  spend  extra  time  on  t 
chores  Sunday  morning  when  it  is  n 
necessary  to  hurry  to  the  fields,  and  tl 
practice  soon  becomes  responsible  f 
"tinkering"  away  the  day. 

Sunday  should  be  set  apart  as  a  d; 
of  rest  and  change  from  the  work  fi 
ing  the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  wh 
the  mind  can  be  free  to  dwell  on  tho 
things  pertaining  to  life  other  than  t 
bodily  sustenance.  Sweeter  and  mo 
influential  will  be  the  memories  of  chil 
hood  if  this  one  day  is  spent  in  qui 
fellowship  one  with  another,  by  membt 
of  the  family. 

The  temptation  to  spend  Sunday 
any  other  day  may  be  avoided  by  getti 
into  the  habit  of  cleaning  up  and  chaiJ 
ing  clothes  early  in  the  day.  Then,' 
far  as  possible,  there  should  be  a  defini 
plan  for  each  Sunday. 

It  may  be  you  have  kept  the  worn 
folks  from  church  by  seeing  to  it  th 
each  Sunday  morning  brings  its  bit 
fence  mending  or  repair  work  at  t 
barn.  Of  course,  there  are  times  wh 
it  may  be  necessary  to  do  a  job  of  tl 
kind,  but  an  emergency  is  entirely  d 
ferent  than  a  yearly  practice. 

In  addition  to  changing  clothes  eai 
in  the  day,  ask  the  women  folks  if  th 
would  like  to  go  to  church,  and  th 
cheerfully  hitch  up  and  take  them.  Tl 
can  never  do  yon  harm  and  it  may 
some  unthought-of  way  do  you  goi 
Anyway,  it  rescues  Sunday  from  lal 
and  the  diversion  will  be  beneficial. 


A  Puzzling  Trick 

A  glass  one-third  full  of  water, 
ordinary  silver  half  dollar  and  a  piece 
glass  cut  out  in  a  circle  the  same  size 
a  half  dollar,  together  with  an  ordina 
handkerchief  are  all  that  you  need  ) 
this  trick.  Show  your  friends  the  baj 
kerchief  and  the  real  half  dollar  a 
place  the  half  dollar  in  the  center  of  i 
handkerchief,  letting  the  handkereh 
fall  over  your  hand.  As  you  do  tl 
using  both  hands  under  the  handk 
chief,  you  let  the  real  half  dollar  drop 
your  other  hand  and  you  put  the  pi< 
of  glass  in  place  of  it.  Now  ask  somec 
to  take  hold  of  the  handkerchief  on  t 
outside  and  feel  the  coin.  What  tb 
feel  is  the  glass,  but  they  do  not  kn> 
the  difference.  Place  the  handkercbi 
still  holding  the  coin  inside,  over  t 
glass  of  water  and  tell  them  to  drop  t 
coin.  The  glass  drops  into  the  win 
and  strikes  the  bottom  with  a  metal 
tinkle  and  everyone  is  certain  the  c< 
is  there,  but  when  you  remove  the  hai 
kerchief  no  coin  is  in  sight.  This  is  1 
cause  the  piece  of  glass  cannot  he  sS 
under  the  water. — The  American  Boy. 


Dishonesty  in  Children 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  blai 
for  dishonesty  in  children  should  usua 
rest  with  the  parents  or  those  older  thi 
they  with  whom  they  come  in  contr 
and  whose  unreasonableness  concern! 
wrong-doing  make  the  children  feariul 
telling  the  truth.  The  parent  or  teael 
who  realizes  the  importance  of  bein^  tj 
child's  confidant  and  who  takes  the  tii 
to  hear  the  child's  story  through  and 
reason  with  him  regarding  the  mi-dec 
will  generally  glean  the  truth  from  hi] 
An  honest  confession  is  a  substant] 
basis  for  a  quiet  reproving  talk  that  w 
be  more  lasting  in  its  effects  and  uic 
kindly  thought  of  by  the  child,  than  M 
punishment  administered  without  kno 
ing  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

To  gain  and  keep  the  confidence  of 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  course  m 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 


The  largest,  best  and  most  auccessful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  6chool  and  successful  method*.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lecture*,  atereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  »chool.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  cop_y  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAUNA,  KANSAS 


October  14,  1916 

child — be  bis  real  friend — means  every- 
thing in  teaching  him  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

Old- Fashioned  Rag  Rugs 

Indeed,  they  are  old-fashioned  and 
new-fashioned,  too.  They  were  popu- 
lar in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  and 
for  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  been 
constantly  displayed  in  the  furniture  and 
carpet  stores  of  our  cities.  There  are 
the  woven  rugs  and  the  braided  rugs  and 
the  designs  and  colorings  are  many. 
These  rugs  are  inexpensive,  pretty  and 
durable. 

When  used  on  smooth,  bare  floors  in 
bedrooms,  they  add  much  to  the  sani- 
,  tary  qualities  as  well  as  to  the  effect. 

Rag  rugs  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  carrying  out  of  a  color  scheme  in 
a  room  to  good  advantage.  The  combi- 
sation  of  blue  and  white  is  especially 
pretty. 

It  is  probably  easier  to  accumulate 
rags  for  the  bit-and-miss  rugs,  and 
^these  with  borders  of  solid  colors,  are 
nice  to  use  in  front  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
as  they  will  not  show  the  soil  quickly. 
We  believe  in  the  use  of  soft,  washable 
rugs  in  the  kitchen  on  those  spots  where 
the  housewife  must  stand  much  of  the 
time,  for  they  make  the  standing  less 
tiresome. 

We  have  seen  many  beautiful  home- 
made rag  rugs  at  fairs  this  fall,  which 


KANSAS 

we  take  as  a  sign  that  many  arc  learn- 
ing the  art  of  making  these  reminders 
of  olden  times. 


Oatmeal  Cookies 

3  cupfuls  oatmeal 
2  cupfuls  flour 

1  cupful  sugar 

2  large  cookingspoonfuls  milk 
1  cupful  butter 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

Roll  thin,  cut,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


Spice  Cake 

1  cupful  sour  cream 

1  cupful  sugar 
1%  -cupfuls  flour 

2  eggs 

1  level  teaspoonful  soda 
Pinch  of  sm.lt 

1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
%  teaspoonful  allspice 
%  teaspoonful  cloves 
%  teaspoonful  nutmeg 
>/4  cupful  chopped  raisins  r  . 

Bake  in  two  layers  and  use  boiled 
icing. 


Apple  Rcll 

2  cupfuls  flour 
%  teaspoonful  salt 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Sift  these  together 
2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
1  egg 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

Milk  enough  to  make  soft  dough 
Roll  out  long  and  lay  on  tart  apples 
sliced  thin  or  chopped  fine.  Make  a  roll 
of  this.  Put  this  in  baking  dish  with 
cooled  syrup  made  of  2  cupfuls  sugar 
and  2  cupfuls  of  water.  Use  the  syrup 
as  sauce. 


CSMKMUl 

COLLEGE 


tOth&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY, MO. 

6 1st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  eleg-ant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
allYear.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  ".  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 


Learn  Auctioneering  f„dW^a;Lt0sctoJ 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  in  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Student*  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T,  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
'  /  BABN  FliOM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
„  /  _^  Write  for  catalogue. 

Z*^Tmm       8ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 

>~A3a|  school 

■  ■»  Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kantai 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Please  Mention.  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


160  Acres,  2V2  miles  from  city  high  school; 
80  acres  cultivation;  10  acres  alfalfa,  15 
acres  hog  pasture,  40  acres  erass,  balance 
pasture;  6-room  house,  cellar,  cistern  and 
well;  barn  for  8  head  with  loft,  corn  crib, 
coal  house,  hen  house.  Phone  and  R.  F.  D. 
Price,  $45  per  acre.  $3,200  to  run  five  years 
at  6  per  cent. 

REXSTROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

161%  ACRES,  65  a.  bottom  and  in  mea- 
dow; 20  a.  in  alfalfa,  fenced  with  wire,  fair 
improvements,  watered  creek  and  4  springs, 
8  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  Mo.,  1  mile  to 
school  and  church.  A  bargain  at  $3,000. 
Terms. 

AVERY  &  STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 

360  ACRES,  all  smooth,  line  laying  land, 
15  acres  timber,  6-room  house,  good  barn, 
stock  scales,  double  corn  crib,  well  and  cis- 
tern; No.  1  stock  and  grain  farm.  Special 
price  for  immediate  sale.  Write  for  full 
description  and  list  of  farm  bargains. 
MANSFIELD   LAND   CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


MEN  WANTED 


r  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  |75  to  $164 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine} 
•hop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
fDfK"  Biff  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
K  AvIliJLj  Bt  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 


1 103  East 
15th  Street, 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $60  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y.  Wichita.  Kansas. 


run,  .> 
Smooth  section  of  land  in  Greeley  County, 
Kansas,  clear  of  encumbrance.     What  have 
you  ? 

W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

TWENTY  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  CITY  LIMITS 

McAlester,    city    15.000^     Ten  -  acres  strictly 
first  class  dry  bottom  land;  eight  acres  cul- 
tivation.    $25  per  acre.     Terms.     Fine  for 
vegetables,   fruit  and  poultry. 
SOUTHERN  REA LTV  CO.,  Mc.Vlester,  OUIa. 

24T-ACRE   STOCK   FARM  BARGAIN 

Nearly  all  bottom  and  alfalfa  land;  110  a. 
cultivated,  40  a.  pasture,  80  a.  meadow;  5- 
room  house,  basement,  barn  32x72  with  large 
hay  mow;  abundance  water.  This  is  a  snap. 
AVorth  $75,  price  $50. 

M.  T.  SPONG       -       FREDONIA,  KANSAS 

SITUATION  WANTED. 


EMPLOYMENT  ON  A  STOCK  FARM 
desired  during  winters.  Ivar  Stwejord,  Oak 
Mills,  Kansas. 


WANTED— WORK  ON  A  STOCK  FARM 
in  Kansas.  References  exchanged.  T  G 
Bridgeman,  Swan  Quarter.  N.  C. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  6  cent*.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  78G5 — Boys'  Suit.  Cut  in.  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Although  very  proud  of  his 
Catch,"  the  novelty  of  this  new  suit  has  not  worn  off,  for  it  is  in  "sport  style"  and 
very  effective  in  fabric  combination.  Either  straight  or  bloomer  trousers  may  be 
buttoned  to  a  waist  that  slips  on  over  the  head,  or,  have  front  closing  as  illustrated 
Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used.  No.  7904 — Ladies'  Shirt- Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  comfort-lovers  to  admire,  this  waist  was  designed. 
It  is  enough  in  its  favor — this  season — that  is  is  a  model  for  stripes,  but  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  becoming  collar  is  in  line  with  the  revers.  which  the  fronts 
provide  by  rolling  back  to  be  faced  with  the  plain  material.  No.  7885 — Girls'  Dress: 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  goods.  The  dress  closes  at  the  back 
and  has  a  three-gore  plaited  skirt.  No.  7886 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure.  This  will  be  the  choice  of  the  discerning  woman  who  is 
looking  for  an  exceptionally  dainty  and  dignified  model  for  dressy  wear.  The  fronts 
Of  the  blouse  separate  just  enough  to  display  a  surplice  vest  in  separate  material 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  No.  7900 — Ladies*  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  2  4  to  32  Inches 
waist  measure.  With  that  open-air  smantress  that  bespeaks  "sport,"  this  skirt  in 
lour  gores  and  with  front  closing,  is  an  excellent  model  for  poplin,  pongee  or  al- 
J>aca-  for  real  summer  weather.  A  stitched  seam  down  the  center  front  is  notice- 
able. No.  7907 — Misses'  Sport  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  vears  A  new 
Idea  in  a  sport  dress  that  displays  very  good  taste  and  shows  the  continued  promi- 
nence of  stripes.  The  belted  blouse  very  full  and  flaring  In  its  line  below  the  wais? 
has  the  serviceable  and  attractive  sailor  collar  in  contrasting  note.  The  gathered 
Skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece. 
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Let  Us  Send 


Stove  Book 


Postal 
Today! 


Get  a  High-Quality  Kalamazoo  at  a' 
Wholesale  Price  ^ir^s^ "<5S? 

300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality, 
and  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.  Get  our  cat- 
alog: and  see  why  we  can  lead  them  all  on  big  value  at  a  lo 
price— quick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  of 

Hundreds  of  Up-to-Date  Styles  and  Sizes 

All  at  manufacturers'  cash  or  easy  payment  prices,  30  days' trial, 
360  days'  approval  test,  $100,000  Eond  Guarantee.    Wo  paj- 
f  reight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Write  today.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  189 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

We  makoRanecs,  Gag  Ranges.  Furnaces  and  White  Enameled  Metal 

We  have  three  catalogs.  Please  mention  which  you  want. 


19 

Hundreds 
of  Up-to- 
Date 

Styles— • 
JIM  Sizes 


Kitchen  Kabinets. 


CASH  or  CREDIT  _ 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL  1 


r  Direct  to  You 


^We  Pay 
k  FREIGHT 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 
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Wilver  Dell  Poland  Chinas 

At  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Thursday!  October  26 

Great  Boars  Represented 


KING  JOE 

x     FESSY'S  TIMM 

WONDER  KING 
PROGRESSION 

CHARTER'S  GIANT 
MASTERFUL 


BIG  BOB  WONDER 

KING  OF  WONDERS 
SMOOTH  COLUMBUS 

LONG  WONDER  TIMM 
MODEL  BIG  BOB 
LONG  JUMBO  3D 


Settle  that  Herd  Boar  Problem  in  this  Sale 


Out  of  the  twenty-five  head  sired  by  the  leading  sires.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  to  make  them  good  and  big  and  smooth,  and  because  of  their  rich 
heritage  of  breeding  on  both  sire  and  dam's  side,  they  certainly  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  start.  This  offering  of  forty-five  head  has  been  selected 
from  close  to  200  head,  and  we  have  been  very  careful  that  nothing  but  the 
very  tops  go  in  this  sale. 


The  Entire  Offering  it  Cholera  Immune 
The  Sale  Will  be  Held  af  Wilver  Dell  Farm 

Eight  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph  on  the  DeKalb  Rock  Road.  Free  automobile 
transportation  to  and  from  the  sale.  Dinner  served  at  the  farm.  Call  at  the 
German-American  Bank  in  St.  Joseph  as  soon  as  you  arrive. 

WALTER  W.  HEAD,    Sf.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Write  Today  for  the  Catalog  and  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Adver- 
tising. O.W.Devine,  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas   Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for  mistakes  occurring  thereby 


PINE  LUMBER 

Complete  house  and  barn  patterns, 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  mill,  at 
big  money-saving  prices.  Send  me 
your  list  for  estimate  and  I  will  make 
you  very  low  prices.  Address 

JAMES  MURDOCH,  Heavener,  Okla. 


Durocs. 

©ct.  18 — Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Nov.  3 — W.  W.  Otey  &  Sons,  Winfield,  Kan. 
Feb.  10 — W."W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 

Nov.  15 — Harris  Bros.,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 
Feb.  9,    1917 — Breeders'    Combination  Sale, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


Holstein  Cattle. 
Oct.  2  4 — John  J.  Leidy,  Robinson,  Kan. 
Nov.  6 — E.  R.  Violett  &  Sons,  Altoona,  Kan. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs. 

Oct.  31 — Allen  Bros.,  Russell,  Iowa. 

O.  F.  Fitzsimmons  of  Wilsey,  Kansas,  one 
of  the  successful  Poland  China  breeders,  re- 
ports his  herd  doing  well  and  his  young 
stock  growing  out  fine.  This  year  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  raised  the  best  lot  of  pigs  in 
the  history  of  his  herd.  They  are  out  of 
choice  big-type  dams  and  were  sired  by 
Blue  Hadley  and  Geo.  Garnett,  two  of  the 
good  sires  now  in  service. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Oct.  26 — W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Son,  Greenwood. 

Mo.  .        .  „ 

Nov.  22 — Tomson  Bros.,  Carbondale  and  Do- 
ver, Kan.   

Nov.  23 — H.  C.  Lookabaugh,  Watonga,  Okla. 

Dec.  8 — Tom  Stanton,  Wheaton,  111. 

April  4-5,  1917 — Central  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion at  Stock  Yards  Pavilion,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Herefords. 

Oct.  24-25 — W.  I.  Bewman  &  Co.,  Ness  City, 

Kan. 


George  McAdam  of  Holton,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Angus  cattle  in 
this  state,  reports  the  sale  of  Black  Cup 
Senetor,  a  very  fine  bull,  to  the  Texas  A.  & 
M.  College.  Mr.  McAdam  has  a  richly  bred 
herd  and  had  his  show  herd  on  exhibition 
at  the  American  Royal  Stock  Show  last 
week. 


Jerseys. 

Oct.  28 — J.  E.  Jones,  Liberty,  Mo. 
farm. 


J.  P.  Mast  of  Scran  ton,  Kansas,  owner  of 
the  famous  Butter  Bred  Holstein  herd,  re- 
ports that  his  herd  is  making  a  splendid 
record  again  this  year.  Mr.  Mast  ha*  one 
of  *  the  heavy  producing  and  profitable  nerds 
in  this  state  and  his  herd  never  fails  to 
land  a  big  share  of  the  prizes  in  butter-fat 
contests  where  they  are  entered. 


Sale  at 


Poland  Chinas. 

-T.  J.  Dawe,  Troy,  Kan. 
-Walter  B.  Brown,  Perry,  Kan. 
-Fred  G.  Laptad,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
-P.  M.  Anderson.  Lathrop.  Mo. 
-W.  W.  Oliver,  Guilford,  Mo. 
-H.  B.  Walter,  Effingham,  Kan. 
-James  Arkell,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
— O.  W.  Long,  Craig,  Mo. 
-Leonard  &  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
-Forest  Rose,  Hemple,  Mo. 
-U.  S.  Byrne,  Saxton,  Mo. 
-T.  E.  Durbln,  King  City,  Mo. 
-H.  H.  Foster,  King  City.  Mo. 
-Harry  Wales,  Peculiar,  Mo. 
-W.  R.  Webb.  Hiawataha,  Kan. 
-Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
-A.  R.  Enos,  Ramona,  Kan. 
-Herman  Gronigcr  &  Sons,  Bendena, 

—A.   J.    Erhart   &   Son,    Ness  City, 

Sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
— F.   Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
—Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo. 


G.  T.  Florida  &  Sons  of  Sweetwater,  Tenn., 
recently  sold  to  R.  A.  N.  Walker  of  Jones- 
boro,  Tenn.^  twelve  head  of  jacks  and  jen- 
nets as  a  foundation  herd.  Among  the  lot 
was  the  jennet,  Lady  Rinquet,  at  $2,500, 
also  the  many  times  champion  jack,  Green- 
light,  at  a  long  price.  The  total  price  for 
the  twelve  head  was  $17,000. 


Farmers  and  breeders  of  Percheron  horses 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  C.  W.  Lamer 
of  Salina  has  sold  one-half  interest  in  the 
Pioneer  Herd  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  to  his 
son,  H.  B.  Lamer.  The  firm  name  will  be 
C.  W.  Lamer  &  Son.  H.  B.  Lamer  Is  a 
young  man  with  a  lot  of  ability  and  a 
natural  lover  of  a  good  horse.  He  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  farm  at  Lindsborg. 
The  Pioneer  herd  was  started  in  1870.  C. 
W.  Lamer's  father  led  behind  a  covered 
wagon  from  Illinois  a  Norman  stallion,  a 
son  of  old  Louis  Napolecn,  the  first  stallion 
ever  imported  ti 
to  the  present 
Farm  has  rem; 
and  it  has  been 


flat 


;n  recognized  for  a  number 
years  as  the  headquarters  for  good  Perc 
rons.  Nothing  but  the  very  best  impor 
stallions  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  h 
of  both  importe.  dand  home-bred  mares. 


Poland  China  Sale 

At  Farm  Ntar  Howard,  Kansas 
Wednesday,  November  I,  1916 

THIRTY  BOARS,  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

SEVENTEEN  BOARS  ARE  BY  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB,  THE  SENSA- 
TIONAL 1,040-POUND  YEARLING 


Grand  champion  boar  at  Topeka's  Great  Fair  and  first  in  class  at  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  at  Omaha,  October  2  to  7. 

FIVE  CHOICE  GILTS  BY  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 
and 

FIVE  TRIED  SOWS  SOLD  WITH  A  BREEDING  PRIVILEGE  TO 
CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB. 

They  are  some  of  my  best  sows  and  should  be  attractions  to  breeders. 
My  catalog  is  ready  to  mail.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend 
my  sale.    O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kans. 


Those  who  try  to  solve  the  market 
proposition  by  going  in  and  out  of  the 
live  stock  business  as  the  market 
changes  and  use  no  regular  system  which 
they  follow  year  after  year  regardless 
of  prices,  generally  are  losers.  In  other 
words,  those  who  try  to  get  in  on  the 
slump  and  out  on  the  jump  usually  get 
in  on  the  jump  and  out  on  the  slump. 
Many  farmers  maintain,  however,  that 
they  can  hold  over  and  break  even  dur- 
ing the  bad  periods  and  secure  very  good 
prices  during  years  when  prices  are  good 
and  feeding  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP 

and   management   of  Kansas   Farmer,  pub- 
lished weekly,  at  Topeka,  Kan.     For  Octo- 
ber 1,  1916.    Required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912. 
State  of  Kansas 


™ee  J 


County  of  Shawi 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
state   and   county   aforesaid,   personally  ap- 
peared  Chats.    C.   Tounggreen,    who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  vice-president  and 
manager   of   Kansas   Farmer  and   that  the 
following  is,   to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption. 
Editor — T.  A.  Borman,  Topeka,  Kan. 
President — Albert  T.  Reid,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Vice-President    and    Manager  —  Chas.  C. 
Tounggreen,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Publisher — The  Kansas  Farmer  Company, 
Topeka,  Kan.     (A  corporation.) 

Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock : 

T.  A.  Borman,  Topeka.  Kan. 
A.  T.  Reid,  Topek.a,  Kan. 
M.  A.  Low,  Topeka,  Kan. 
E.  B.  Cowgill,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Joab  Mulvane,  Topeka,  Kan. 
S.  H.  Pitcher,  Topeka,  Kan. 
John  R.  Mulvane,  Topeka.  Kan. 
E.  W.  Rankin,  Topeka,  Kan. 
O.  W.  Devine,  Topeka,  Kan. 
C.  C.  Younggreen,  Topeka,  Kan. 

E.  T.  Guymon,  Hutchinson.  Kan. 
W.  C.  Richardson,  New  York,  N. 
J.  R.  Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
W.  F.  Evans,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dean  R.  Low.  Bartlesvllle,  ©kla. 

F.  W.  Barteldes,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of   total    amount    of   bonds,    mortgages,  or 
other  securities: 
None. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  C.  YOUNGGREEN, 

Vice-President  and  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
4th  day  of  October,  1916. 

S.  H.  PITCHER. 
(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  17,  1919. 


Y. 


ROPP'S   NEW  CALCULATOR 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  COCK* 
VALUE  TO  EVERY  FARMER    ■     ■*  t  m 

This  book  is  the  greatest  time  and  labor 
saver  ever  offered  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  also  a.  great  money-saver  and  money- 
maker. It  shows  you  how  to  accurately  and 
Instantly  figure  out  any  problem  that  may 
come  up— how  to  figure  estimates,  wages, 
taxes  and  interest  on  any  sum  of  money,  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate — tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  loads  ot 
grain;  correct  amount  at 
any  price;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock;  con- 
tents of  cribs,  wagons,  bins, 
etc.  It  is  -a  "lightning  cal- 
culator" always  ready  when 
you  want  it.  Bound  in  red 
cloth  covers,  160  pages, 
pocket  size.  One  copy  of 
this  famous  book  freo  to  all 
who  send  25c  for  a  three 
months'  subscription  to 

KANSAS  FARMER 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

258  Pages,  6x8  in  Size,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Officer — I  want  one  of  those  dogs 
about  so  high,  and  about  so  long.  A  sort 
of  greyhound;  but  it  isn't  quite,  because 
its  tail's  shorter,  and  its  head's  bigger, 
and  the  legs  aren't  quite  so  long,  and 
the  body's  thinner.  Do  you  keep  that 
sort  ? 

Dealer — No.  sir;  I  don't.  I  drown  'em. 

—The  Sketch. 


October  14,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Webb's  Poland  China  Sale 

At  Hiawatha,  Kansas 

Tues.  October  31,  1916 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS,  TWENTY-FIVE  SPRING 
BOARS,  TWENTY-THREE  SPRING  GILTS,  AND  THREE  TRIED 
SOWS  THAT  ARE  PROVEN  PRODUCERS. 

This  entire  offering  was  sired  by  boars  that  are  noted  big-type  sires, 
including  Big  Price  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  $1,000  Big  Price;  Big  Bone  Standard, 
Big  Bob  Wonder,  Mc's  Big  Joe,  King  Wonder,  Columbus  Defender,  Big  Su- 
perbia  2d,  and  other  great  boars.  The  dams  of  the  offering  are  strictly  big- 
type  with  great  size  and  quality.  This  offering  will  interest  breeders  wanting 
strictly  high-class  herd  material.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  just  at 
the  edge  of  town.  Send  at  once  for  catalog,  as  I  am  revising  my  mailing 
list  and  may  miss  you. 

W.  R.  WEBB,  Hiawatha,  Kansas 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


OLIVER'S  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

GUILFORD,  MISSOURI,  OCTOBER  19 

Forty  head  choice  big-type  Polands,  consisting  of  five  big  high-quality  fall  boars, 
■eventeen  choice  spring  boars,  two  yearling  sows  with  litters  by  Big  John  B,  also  sixteen 
choice  spring  gilts.  The  offering  is  sired  by  such  boars  as  Big  John  B,  Big  Halfton  2d 
and  A  Wonder  Price  and  out  of  A  Wonder  Equal,  Big  Halfton  2d,  Capital  and  Iowa  King 
dams.    Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

W.  W.  OLIVER  GCn-FORD,  MISSOURI 

DEAN'S    MASTODON  POLANDS 

Big  high-quality  spring  boars,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Others  by  Smooth  Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  have  great  size  and  quality. 
K  you  want  size  and  high  quality,  I  have  them.     All  immune. 

CLARENCE  DEAN  WESTON,  MISSOURI 

GRONNIGER  &  SONS  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

BENDENA,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  9,  1916 
Forty-five  head  choice  big-type  Polands,  consisting  of  nine  fall  boars,  eighteen  choice 
spring  boars,  and  eighteen  choice  spring  gilts.    Sired  by  Futurity  Rexall,  Big  Bob  2d  and 
Shamrock.    Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

HERMAN  GRONNIGER  &  SONS  -  BENDENA,  KANSAS 

J.  O.  RILEY  &  SON'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Sale  October  17,  1916.  Will  sell  the  tops  of  100  head  of  choice  spring  boars  and  gilts. 
A  few  extra  good  fall  gilts,  also  a  few  choice  fall  boars.  The  offering  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.     Send  for  catalog  now. 

3.  O.  RILEY  &  SON  CAINSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

MONSTER  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

Big  growthy  fellows  by  Big  Bone  Model,  litter  mate  to  grand  champion  Iowa  State 
Fair,  1915,  and  Smooth  Black  Bone,  a  son  of  the  1,070-pound  grand  champion  Iowa  State 
Fair  1914.     All  out  of  A  Wonder  bred  dams.     All  immune.     Priced  to  Sell. 
B.  L.  WILLIAMS  WAKARUSA,  KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Spotted  Polands. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  In  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jamesport.  Missouri 


DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson.  Oklahoma 
,  City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
wanting  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
i       Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 
|     the  half  ton  A  Wonderful   King,   the  first 

prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
■     grand   champion   at   Kansas   State   Fair  at 

Hutchinson,  1916.    Write  for  prices. 

F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

1        Twenty-five  early  sprinsr  boars  and  twenty- 
-    five  gilts.    Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

ISO  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
'     of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Lambert's  Big  Polands 

Big  smooth    Poland    boar   pigs,   sired  by 
Long  Look  and  Black  Drange.     Out  of  big 
!     high-quality  dams.     All  immune. 

JOSIAS  LAMBERT,  SMITH  CENTER,  KAN. 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  and  gilts  with  size  and  qual- 
ity.   Priced  to  sell. 
F.  W.  Schowalter,  Route  2,  Halstead,  Kan. 
I  ■ 

FITZSIMMONS'  POLANDS 
Spring  boars   sired   by  Blue   Hadley  and 
Geo.  Garnett.  out  of  choice  big-type  dams. 
O.  H.  F1TZSIMMON    -    WILSEY,  KANSAS 

}    LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS.  Last 
call  for  early  spring  pigs.     Extra  good  young 
I     boars.    T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


Palmer's  Immune  Polands 

Immuned  Poland  China  boars  for  sale. 
Two  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  boars,  sired 
by  Big  Bob  Wonder  71999,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob  76436  and  Sir  Dudley,  junior  champion 
Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  1915. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  and  having  to  buy  high 
priced  feed.  I  have  reduced  prices  on  my  Perfection 
Spotted  Polands.  Boars  ready  for  fall  service:  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  and  some  brood  sows  at  sacrifice 
prices  for  quick  sale.  Free  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horlne,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  boars, 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Again 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


DeWitt  Lee  announces  a  public  sale  to  be 
held  at  his  farm  near  Grantville,  October 
20.  His  offering  will  include  some  high- 
class  registered  Jersey  cows  and  heifers, 
also  Duroc  hogs. 


Mahlon  Groenmiller  of  Pomona,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  famous  Coburn  herds  of  Red 
Polled  cattle  and  Percheron  horses,  writes 
that  both  herds  are  doing  fine.  Mr.  Groen- 
miller is  one  of  the  good  boosters  for  im- 
proved live  stock  on  every  farm  and  his 
herds  have  furnished  foundation  stock  for 
many  of  the  good  herds  of  Percheron  horses 
and  Red  Polled  cattle  now  assembled. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Poland  China 
sale  to  be  held  by  Walter  W.  Head  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  October  26.  Forty-five  head 
of  select  Polands  from  Mr.  Head's  famous 
Wilver  Dell  herd  have  been  cataloged  for 
this  sale.  Practically  the  entire  offering  is 
out  of  big-type  sows  that  were  tops  of  the 
best  big-type  sales  held  during  the  winter 
sale  season  of  1916  and  sired  by  the  best 
sires  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Head  recently  pur- 
chased a  one-half  interest  in  the  great  boar. 
Model  Big  Bob,  owned  by  S.  L.  Leonard, 
and  this  boar  will  now  be  used  in  the  Wil- 
ver Dell  herd. 


W.  J.  Harrison  of  Silver  Lake,  Kansas, 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc  hogs  in  this 
state.  Mr.  Harrison  started  right  by  com- 
mencing with  good  foundation  stock  of  the 
right  type  and  by  careful  mating  has  de- 
veloped a  type  that  is  profitable.  This  year 
he  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  pigs  that  are 
good  herd  material  prospects. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

OF  OUR  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  HERD 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  28 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  breeding  Jerseys  for  production  and  beauty. 
We  believe  we  have  as  good  a  producing  herd  as  there  is  in  America.  The  herd 
has  been  located  in  Missouri  but  one  full  year,  yet  we  hold  three  Missouri  state 
records  for  milk  and  butter  production.  We  are  the  only  private  herd  holding  more 
than  one  state  record  (the  State  College  holding  two).  Our  R.  of  M.  work  during 
the  past  year  is  as  follows:  Seven  cows  over  5  years  old,  10,383  pounds  milk,  580 
pounds  butter;  three  cows  4  years  old  average  9,574  pounds  milk,  579  pounds  butter; 
seven  cows  2  years  old,  6,908  pounds  milk,  445  pounds  butter.  Total,  seventeen  cows 
average  8,791  pounds  milk,  524  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

These  cows  without  doubt  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices,  as  there  are  few 
Island  cows  in  the  sale  and  the  rich  man  will  not  be  attracted.  They  are  too  large 
to  be  used  as  playthings.  Financial  Countess  Lad  weighs  1,800  pounds.  His  daugh- 
ters in  Register  of  Merit  average  492  pounds  butter  as  two-year-olds.  Every  one 
is  very  high  in  butter  fat  test.  We  breed  for  size  of  frame,  udders,  teats  and 
production. 

Don't  miss  this  sale  if  you  need  a  bull  backed  for  generations  by  large  producing 
cows  with  large  teats,  or  cows  that  will  increase  you  cream  check. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  E.  JONES,  Liberty,  I^O.  Formerly  of  Nowata,  Okla. 

On  Electric  Line  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    Eleven  Miles  Out.    Cars  Every  Hour. 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  SALE  MANAGER,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI 


Shorthorn  Sale 


At  Sale  Pavilion,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Thursday,   November  1 

1  am  leaving  the  farm  and  will  sell  my  entire  herd  of  thirty  head  of 
cows  and  heifers.  One  herd  bull.  Several  cows  have  calves  at  foot  and  are 
bred  again  to  my  herd  bull,  Searchlight  Bloom  by  Searchlight.  My  cattle  are 
not  fat,  but  are  regular  producers  and  will  make  money  for  anyone  who  will 
care  for  them.    Sale  at  Ottawa.    For  folder  write 

F.  W.  WILSON,  Wellsville,  Kan. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
Jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIEKLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM* 

Established  1870 


FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.   Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  SALINA,  KANSAS 


JACKS  AM  JENNETS 

<  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
***  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come-  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  public  sale  of 
Register  of  Merit  Jersey  cattle  to  be  held 
by  J.  E.  Jones  of  Liberty,  Missouri,  October 
28.  Mr.  Jones  has  cataloged  an  offering  of 
richly  bred  heavy  producing  Jerseys  for  this 
sale  and  inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the  sea- 
son in  Jersey  circles. 


C.  B.  Palmer  of  Marion,  Kansas,  owner  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of  big-type 
Polands  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd  doing' 
well.  Mr.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  breeders 
that  believes  in  guarding  against  cholera, 
and  he  keeps  his  herd  immune.  As  a  result 
he  always  has  a  healthy,  growthy  lot  of 
hogs.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  present  is 
the  fine  young  stock,  including-  outstanding 
fall  and  spring  boars  sired  by  such  boars 
as  Big  Bob  71899,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  76436 
and  Sir  Dudlev,  junion  champion  at  Kansas 
State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  1915. 


George  Tredick  of  Kingman.  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  Tredico  Farm  herd  of  Hol- 
steins,  reports  his  herd  making  a  fine  rec- 
ord again  this  year.  Mr.  Tredick's  herd  is 
noted  for  heavy  production. 


Joe  Fox  of  Greeley,  Kansas,  reports  his 
herd  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs  doing  well.  Mr.  Fox 
is  making  a  success  with  that  popular  breed 
of  hogs.  This  year  he  has  a  choice  lot  of 
pigs  that  are  good  prospects  for  herd 
material. 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

T  REGISTERED   PERCHER0NS,  39  heavy 

3  and  4  yr.  stallions,  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
 Aliora  Kansas  City. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford*  and  Percheron* 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  eoms 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifersj 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.    M.    BROWN,    FALL   RIVER,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


October  14.  191C 


ODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HA2LETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

World's  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Shorthorn 
Bulls 

For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 
SHORTHORN  COWS 

Owing  to  shortage  of  feed  I  must  sell 
seventeen  registered  Shorthorn  cows,  heifers 
and  calves.  A  little  thin  but  hearty  and 
heallhv.  Also  a  few  good  bulls  up  to  20 
months.     AVM.  B.  PARKER.  Lakin.  Kansas 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTA1NE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
W.  R.  CROW  &  SON'S 

DUROCS 

We  offer  foundation  material,  herd  boara 
and  show  stock  of  the  large,  smooth  type. 
Our  herd  won  more  first  premiums  and 
grand  championships  than  any  Duroc  herd 
shown  in  1916. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  ■ —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars,    Col.   and   Crimson   Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  "Wonder  Again  Jr..  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Fair,  1916.  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  selT. 
G.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

Immune  Duroc  Jerseys 

April  boars  for   farmers  and  breeders  at 
$20  each.     Plenty   of  quality   and   the  best 
of  breeding.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.      -      DEARBORN,  MO. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For   Sale — Fifteen   spring  boars,   two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas.  All 
are  large  and  smooth.    Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Write  your  wants. 
K.  HAGUE       -       -       NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PUBLIC  SALE 

At  farm,  three  miles  northeast  of  Grant- 
ville,  October  20.  Offering  will  include  one 
registered  Jersey  sow  with  litter,  four  spring" 
boars  and  three  spring  gilts.  All  immune. 
Mail  bids  treated  fairly. 

BE  WITT  LEE      -      GRANTVILLE,  KAN. 

OUARANTEED  DUR00 BOARS 

Duroc  boars  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER,  Box  K,   Filley,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON.  ELMDALE,  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Spring    farrow,     big    type,     from  choice 
stock.     Write  me  before  you  buv. 
BH1CE  NEWK1RK,  Route  1,  Strawn,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Best  breeding,  choice  individuals,  priced 
right.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 

POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  Or  THE  CHAMPION  TRUE 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAXES 

Ed.  Stegelln 

8TRAIGITT  CREEK       -  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


J 


lifcD  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 


O.I.C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day. DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 

O.  I.  C.  HOGS— Any  kind,  priced  to  sell. 
Barred  Rocks  or  Black  Minorcas,  hens,  pul- 
lets or  cockerels. 

J.  L.  ALVEY        -        -        BILLINGS.  MO* 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 


CEDARVALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milllgan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der   Chief    and    W.    P.    Sweepstakes.  All 

immune. . 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 


SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rag- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facltltlaa 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa 


RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Hara- 
boulllet  Is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 

Doyle  Park  Shropshires 

Twenty  ram  lambs  and  seven  yearlings, 
all  registered.  Can  also  spare  a  few  ewes. 
Doyle  Park  Stock  Farm,  Peabo'dy,  Kansas 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Poland  China 
sale  to  be  held  by  W.  JR.  Webb  of  Hiawatha, 
Kansas,  October  21.  This  year  Mr,  Webb 
has  cataloged  fifty  head  of  choice  spring 
boars,  spring  gilts  and  tried  sows.  A  glance 
through  the  catalog  shows  a  great  line  of 
big-type  breeding  among  the  sires.  Repre- 
sented are  Big  Price  Jr.  by  the  noted  Big 
Price,  Big  Bone  Standard,  Big  Bob  Wonder, 
Mc's  Big  Joe,  King  Wonder,  and  a  number 
of  other  noted  big-type  boars. 

James  Arkell  of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  Is 
among  the  Kansas  Toland  China  breeders 
that  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd 
of  the  popular  type  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Poland  China  breeders  and  feed- 
ers in  a  wide  territory.  He  has  the  big 
smooth  kind  that  are  profit-producers.  This 
year  he  raised  a  choice  lot  of  spring  pigs 
by  such  boars  as  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfel- 
low Again  and  the  champion  Big  Timra. 


F.  W.  Wilson  of  Wellsville.  Kansas,  has 
decided  to  quit  farming  and  has  claimed 
November  1  as  the  date  of  his  closing-out 
sale.  At  that  time  he  will  sell  at  the  fine 
stock  pavilion  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  thirty 
head  of  working  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers. 
This  herd  is  headed  by  Searchlight  Bloom, 
a  son  of  the  noted  Searchlight.  This  bull 
sold  for  $550  when  only  a  yearling  in  the 
C.  S.  Xevius  sale  and  is  said  by  good  judges 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Searchlight. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today, 

headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  15C789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heiftrs  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORREY'S  HOLSTEINS 

High  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breeding 
Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123965  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.76  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberoulln 
tested. 

S.   W.   COOKE   &   SON.   MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

FOUR  BULLS 

Two  of  serviceable  age.  Priced  very  reason- 
able. Pictures  and  description  on  applica- 
tion. A  Tredico  bull  will  improve  your  herd. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  heifers  and  two  bulls. 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked,  5  weeks  old,  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


One  of  the  greatest  Investigations  among  dairy 
breeds  was  made  by  experts  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station.  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  states  that 
the  "Iiolstein  cows  produced  considerably  more 
milk  solids  and  fat  than  the  cows  of  other  breeds 
119  5  per  cent  more  butterfat  than  the  Guernseys 
and  38  per  cent  moro  than  the  Jerseys),  and  they 
also  give  larger  net  returns  for  feed  consumed." 
In  all  dairy  breed  competitions  where  Ilolstcins 
entered  have  been  representative,  they  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  net  profit  for  butter  than  any 
other  breed  entered.  There's  big  money  in  the 
big  "Black  and  White"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton.  Sec'y.       Box  114,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hetl 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  darr, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  averag 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSA 


Faimew  Farm  Jerseys  bonnie  brae  hotstein 


Attractive  prices  on  heifers  in  milk  and 
cows  from  two  to  six  years  old.  All  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Cretesia's  Interested 
Owl  114512,  whose  sister  holds  the  Jersey 
milk  record.  His  granddam  won  the  A.  J. 
C.  Club  gold  medal  this  year.  They  will 
interest  any  one  wanting  good  Jerseys.  In- 
spection invited. 

R.  A.  GILLILAND    -    MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

JERSEY  BULLS 

For  Sale — A  few  exceptionally  good  calves 
from  very  fine  Register  of  Merit  dams;  also 
two  very  fine  yearlings.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Let  us  sell  you  your  next  bull. 
Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Must  Reduce  Herd 

Forty  head  of  registered  cows,  heifer  and 
bull  calves  for  sale.  Of  the  best  blood  lines 
among  the  breed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association. 

SWEET  SPRING  STOCK  RANCH 
Box  241  Monett,  Missouri 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kamai  First  Regliter  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  Interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write   me  for   descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT       ■       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

Jersey  (Jews  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  St  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25, 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
Individuals.    8.  S.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden   Jolly   and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — From  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old,  sired  by  Imported  Sultan's  Trinity  King, 
son  of  Western  King.  Dams,  Financial  King, 
Loretta  D.  Eminent  and  Sparta  Herotas 
breeding. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

PUBLIC  SALE 

At  farm  three  miles  northeast  of  Grant- 
Vllle,  October  20.  Offering  will  include  one 
choice  registered  Jersey  cow,  one  registered 
Jersey  heifer  calf,  also  one  pure-bred  Jer- 
sey cow  not  registered.  Mail  bids  treated 
fairly.     DE  WITT  LEE,  GrantTille,  Kansas. 


A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-ob 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  youn 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  ol 
enough  for  light  service. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSA 

SUNFLOWER  HER 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fa 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.  Several  EXTR 
young  bulls  both  in  breeding  and  Individ 
uallty.     They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  SEARLE,  Oskaloosa,  Kan 
23- HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS _  £ 

Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O  dams,  fourtee 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  fro 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  1*2  pound 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  tw 
cows  In  the  herd  with  mature  records  le: 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

MoKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  low 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.     Will  eel 
ten   or   twelve   choice   cows,   moat   of  the 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  B.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON.  M< 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Registered    bull    calves    out    of   A  R. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breedln 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN   SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  K.V 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifer 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  mll'.i 
lng  strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  th 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carlor 
lots,    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KAXS, 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontla 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  to 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  a 
reasonable    prices.     Also   a   limited  numb 

of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWTNG,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd    sire.    Jewel    Paul    Butter    Boy  N 
S4245.    who's    eight    nearest    dams  avera 
A.  R.   O.   25.96.     Eight  bull  calves  for  ael 
from  3  to  9  months  old. 
L.  F.  CORY  St  SON      -      Belleville.  Kans 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORf 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  cho?3 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butta 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kant 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Four  females  to  spare  before  stabling  tftn 

Always  A.  R.  O.  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  Cowles.  608  Kansas  Are.,  Topeka,  Kn» 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  "REGISTERED" 
Two  ready  for  service.     Smith  St  Hugh 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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THE  dairy  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  hen  will  be  the  last  animals  to  be  driven 
from  our  farms.  We  must  not  forget  that  human  labor  is  the  only  ex- 
haustless  element  in  production.  Thus,  as  the  farm  land  of  a  community 
is  divided  into  smaller  farms,  and  as  the  people  are  forced  to  work  on  an 
economical  basis  and  when  their  soil  fertility  has  become  so  depleted  by  grain 
farming  that  they  must  conserve  their  resources,  the  beef  industry  is  the  first  to 
wane  and  in  its  stead  the  dairy  industry  comes.  First  it  is  usually  combined  with 
beef,  but  later,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities  and  in  the  most  con- 
gested centers,  it  becomes  a  highly  specialized  industry.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
combination  of  beef  and  dairy  production,  with  dairying  as  the  principal  feature 
and  beef  as  an  adjunct,  has  remained  stable  in  the  oldest  European  countries. 

H.  J.  Waters 
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October  21,  11)1' 


War  or  Peace? 

The  Paramount  Issue 


Whether  or  ttot  a  trainload  of  Kan- 
sas boys  should  have  been  drafted 
into  the  army  and  sent,  possibly,  to 
a  European  battlefield  in  the  past 
two  years,  has  depended  absolutely 
upon  the  attitude  of  President  WiF- 
son.  There  has  been  such  ample  cause 
to  justify  a  line  of  diplomacy  leading- 
up  to  a  declaration  of  war  that  the 
President  is  being  condemned  for  not 
having  adopted  such  a  firm  policy. 

Whether  or  not  thousands  of  peo- 
ple should  have  gathered  at  railway 
stations  over  Kansas  and,  with  emo- 
tions that  could  not  be  restrained,  bid 
farewell  to  hundreds  of  young  men-— 
taken  from  their  homes  and  their 
farms  and  their  business  by  enforced 
military  service  such  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  militarists  have  been  and 
are  now  insisting  upon — hundreds  of 
our  young  men  going  to  almost  cer- 
tain death,  has  been  discretionary 
with,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  being  blamed  for  not 
having  so  ordered. 


The  turning  point  between  war  and 
peace  is  very  simple,  especially  in 
such  crises  as  the  United  States  has 
experienced  the  last  two  years.  The 
whole  mighty  question  depended  sim- 
ply upon  the  temperament,  patience 
and  good  judgment  of  one  man.  Had 
he  been  hot-headed,  of  a  belligerent 
spirit,  boastfully  proud  of  power  or 
covetous  of  self-glory,  he  might  have 
led  us  into  the  different  path.  And 
had  he  done  it  every  American  citizen 
would  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
act  as  one  of  necessity ;  we  would  have 
given  up  our  young  men  and  our  bil- 
lions of  money  and  have  entered  the 
arena  of  struggling,  selfish,  ambitious 
kings  and  monarchs,  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  men  whose  interests  are  all 
mutual  for  the  gaining  of  power  for 
tyrants  and  riches  for  the  greedy. 

But  we  have  escaped  it  all.  We  are 
at  peace ;  our  young  men  are  at  home ; 
we  have  not  spent  billions  of  dollars, 


all  because  we  as  a  nation  have  con- 
ducted ourself  as  we  all  agree  an  in- 
dividual should  conduct  himeslf  — 
with  charity  and  tolerance  and  love 
for  our  fellow  man  and  for  humanity. 
It's  a  great  thing  we  have  done.  We 
do  not  —  we  cannot,  appreciate  the 
great  wisdom  of  our  course  feecause 
we  are  unable  to  compare  it  with  a 
personal  experience  of  the  multiplied 
tragedies  of  war. 

It  isn't  over,  however.  Sparks  are 
still  flying.  The  war  god  still  reigns 
in  most  of  the  world  and  his  spirit  is 
infectious.  There  will  be  further  cri- 
ses, no  doubt.  We  will  need  to  be  on 
our  guard  still  to  keep  our  young  men 
at  home  and  our  country  from  drift- 
ing into  militarism.  We  know  what 
President  Wilson  will  do  because  fee 
has  done  it.  We  cannot  afford  to 
cast  our  votes  tfor  Mr.  Hughes  and 
the  militarist  influence  that  is  sup- 
porting him. 


IF  YOU  WANT  PEACE 


You  want  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  safe,  sane  policy 
has  brought  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  country. 
If  we  were  at  war,  the  majority  of  Kansas  men  would  be  called  from  the  farms.  But  for  Woodrow 
Wilson,  your  boys  might  now  be  lying  in  unmarked   graves  somewhere   in  Flanders   or  France. 


Why  Edison  Is  For  Wilson 

Edison  for  Wilson — Not  an  Untried  Man — Says 
President  Has  Given  Us  Peace  with  Honor 
and  Has  Earned  Trust — Shows  Openness  of 
Mind — Speeches  Prove  Hughes'  Capacity  for 
Hindsight  is  Highly  Developed,  Inventor 
Declares. 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  although  a  life-long  Re- 
publican, has  announced  through  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Campaign  Committee  that  he> 
intends  to  vote  and  work  for  the  re-election  oS 
President  Wilson.    Mr.  Edison  said: 

"Not  since  18G0  has  any  campaign  made 
such  a  direct  call  on  simon-pure  Americanism. 
The  times  are  too  serious  to  talk  or  think  in 
terms  of  Republicanism  or  Democracy.  Real 
Americans  must  drop  parties  and  get  down  to 
big  fundamental  principles. 

"More  than  any  other  President  in  my  mem- 
ory Wilson  has  been  faced  by  a  succession  of 


tremendous  problems,  any  one  of  which,  de- 
cided the  wrong  way,  would  have  had  disas- 
trous consequences.  Wilson's  decisions  so  far 
have  not  got  us  into  any  serious  trouble,  nor 
are  they  likely  to. 

"He  has  given  us  peace  with  honor.  The  talk 
about  the  United  States  being  despised  is  non- 
sense. Neutrality  is  a  mighty  trying  policy, 
but  back  of  it  are  international  law,  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  the  future  of  civilization. 

"In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Hughes,  if  President, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  on  the  best 
course  for  the  Government  to  take.  His  ca- 
pacity for  hindsight,  as  we  learn  from  his 
speeches,  is  highly  developed,  but  as  to  his 
foresight,  we  are  not  equally  well  informed. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  now  had  about  four  years 
of  experience,  and  he  lias  earned  faith  and 
trust.  I  do  not  think  it  a  logical  or  sensible 
thing  to  change  to  an  unexperienced  and  un- 
tried man  just  for  the  sake  of  change,  or  with- 
out much  better  reasons  being  given  for  the 
change  than  I  have  noticed." 


Why  Ford  Is  For  Wilson 

Says  He  and  His  Neighbors  See  Good  Things 
President  Has  Done. 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  14. — Henry  Ford,  noted 
motor  car  manufacturer  and  humanitarian  and 
a  lifelong  Republican,  stated  here  today  that 
he  and  his  neighbors  were  for  President  Wilson 
because  they  constantly  see  so  much  good  hi 
the  things  he  is  doing.  An  interview  with  him 
was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
and  attracted  wide  attention.  In  part,  it  is 
as  follows: 

''Because  of  the  many  good  things  President 
Wilson  has  done,  I  think  he  should  be  com- 
mended and  heartily  appreciated.  Every  neigh- 
bor you  meet  will  tell  you  ti  e  good  thin?s  in 
the  administration  of  President  Wilson;  I  feel 
just  as  these  people  do  about  what  he  lias  done 
and  realize  keenly  that  his  great  neutrality 
policy  during  the  European  war  has  had  the 
potent  successful  result  of  keeping  this  country 
at  peace." 


Wilson's  Service  to  Agriculture  Is  Without  Parallel 


In  brief,  this  is  the  Wilson  Administration's 
record  of  practical,  efficient  and  progressive 
achievement  in  making  farming  and  all  rural 
pursuits  more  attractive  and  more  lucrative: 

1.  Reorganization  of  Department  of  Agriculture 

bringing  about  a  more  logical  and  effective  group- 
ing of  its  activities  and  making  all  its  work  more 
directly  helpful  to  farmers. 

2.  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  tak- 
ing directly  to  the  farms  the  information  amassed 
by  the  Department  and  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges regarding  ways  and  means  of  applying  better 
method  and  -up-to-date  machinery  to  increase  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit  of  farming. 

3.  Attack  Upon   the  Problems   of  Distribution, 

giving  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  "second 
half  of  agriculture"  by  the  adoption  of  practical 
plans  of  rural  organization,  by  improving  market- 


ing facilities  and  by  introducing  ways  of  avoiding 
waste  and  loss. 

4.  Cotton  Futures  Act,  providing  standards  for 
cotton,  supervision  of  the  operations  of  cotton  ex- 
changes and  placing  the  sale  of  cotton  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

5.  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  bringing 
about  uniformity  in  the  grading  of  grain,  enabling 
the  farmer  to  obtain  a  fairer  price  for  his  product, 
and  affording  him  a  financial  inventive  to  raise 
better  grades  of  grain. 

6.  The  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  authorizing* 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  license  bonded 
warehouses,  making  possible  the  issuance  of  reli- 
able and  easily  negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  per- 
mitting the  better  storing  of  farm  products,  in- 
creasing the  desirability  of  receipts  as  collateral 
for  loans,  and  promoting  the  standardization  of 
storage  and  marketing  processes. 

7.  The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act,  providing  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
the  construction  of  rural  roads  which  will  strongly 


influence  the  development  of  good  road  building 
along  right  lines,  stimulate  larger  production  and 
better  marketing,  promote  a  fuller  and  more  at- 
tractive rural  life,  add  greatly  to  the  convenience 
and  economic  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and 
strengthen  the  national  foundations. 

8.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  authorizing  national 
banks  to  li  nd  money  on  farm  mortgages  and  rec- 
ognizing the  peculiar  needs  of  the  farmer  by  giving 
his  paper  a  period  of  maturity  of  six  months. 

9.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  creating  a  bank- 
ing system  that  will  reach  intimately  into  the 
rural  districts,  operate  on  terms  suited'  to  the 
farmer's  needs  under  systematic  management,  in- 
troduce business  methods  into  farm  finance,  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  farm  loans,  place  upon  tfte 
market  mortgages  which  will  be  a  safe  Investment 
for  private  funds,  attract  into  agricultural  opera- 
tions a  fair  share  of  the  capital  of  the  Nation,  and 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  interest  rates  in  all  rural 
communities. 


VOTE  FOR  WOODROW  WILSON 

THE  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS  IN  KANSAS. 

At  the  Burlingame  farmers'  institute 

B  winch  we  attended  last  week,  there  were 

j  more  exhibits  of  corn  than  of  kafir.  This 

Bis  a  section  where  kafir  would  be  a  far 
more  sure  crop  than  is  corn.  Corn,  how- 
ever, has  a  world-wide  market  demand 
and  for  this  reason  many  cling  to  it 

E'even  though  it  is  less  certain  to  bring 
profitable  returns  than  is  kafir  or  cane. 
These  crops  are  seldom  given  as  good  a 

7  chance  as  corn.  Even  with  the  prevail- 
ing indifference  toward  kafir  and  the 

m  sorghums,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports show  that  there  are  only  ten 
counties  in  the  state  where  the  acre 
value  of  corn  for  a  series  of  years  ex- 

I   ceeds  that  of  the  sorghums. 

In  Osage  County,  where  the  meeting 
referred  to  was  held,  black-hulled  kafir 
and  Kansas  Orange  cane  will,  if  given  a 
reasonable  chance,  produce  more  feed 
and  mere  grain  than  corn,  every  year, 

S!  except,  perhaps,  on  bottom  land.  But 
to  make  the  most  of  these  crops,  live 
stock  must  be  kept.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  full-feeding  of  cattle 
is  the  road  to  success.  It  means  real 
live  stock  production  in  which  the  stock 
eat  the  cheap,  low  grade  feeds  such  as 
can  be  produced  most  aboundantly  every 
year  by  putting  some  intelligent  thought 
and  effort  into  growing  kafir  and  cane. 

The  following  most  pertinent  editorial 
on  the  subject  recently  appeared  in  the 
Emporia  Gazette: 
MKf1*'  "Until  Kansas  farmers  get  over  the 
idea  that  corn  is  the  peculiar  Kansas 
"crop,  there  will  be  unpainted  houses, 
ramshackle  fences  and  more  or  less  grief 

E*o'n  the  Kansas  farms  every  year.  Corn 
and  the  big  red  steer  are  fine  business 

j  for  the  packers,  but  poor  business  for 
the  Kansas  farmer.  Scores,indeed,  hun- 
dreds of  Lyon  County  farmers  are  today 
just  exactly  where  they  were  ten  years 
ago,  because  they  put  their  reliance  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Corn  and  cattle  make 
big  easy  money — some  years.  But  year 
after  year,  they  spell  hardship  and  fail- 
ure. They  mean  borrowing  money, 
raising  uncertain  crops,  and  selling  upon 
a  gambler's  market. 

"The  silo  and  the  cow-barn  point  the 
one  way  out  for  the  Kansas  farmer. 
Dairy  products  have  a  steady  market. 
A  man's  milk  crop  is  certain  no  matter 
i      what  the  weather,  when  he  has  a  silo 
on  the  farm.    For  he  kno\ts  what  a  ton 
of  silage  will  make  in  milk,  and  he  can 
contract  for  hia  milk  a  year  in  advance 
at  a  standard  price." 
i        We   agree   with   the    editor   of  the 
Gazette  that  it  would  be  much  more 
profitable  to  place  greater  dependence 
in  the  growing  of  grain  sorghums,  dairy - 
4     ing  and  general  live  stock  farming. 

'We  have  seen  a  number  of  fine  ex- 
[      hibits  of  corn  at  the  various  fairs  in 
Kansas  this  fall.    It  has  been  rather 
1     surprising  to  see  so  many  samples  in  a 
year  when  the  conditions  have  been  most 
unfavorable  for  this  crop.    There  have 

I  also  been  some  good  exhibits  of  the 
*     grain  sorghums  but  not  near  as  many  as 

might  be  expected  in  a  dry  year,  which 
v  shows  that  Kansas  farmers  have  not 
seriously  considered  placing  the  depen- 
dence warranted  in  these  crops  that  have 
so  well  shown  their  adaptability  to  pre- 
vailing conditions. 

n  n  x 

FIGHT  ON  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

II  The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  inaugurating  its  campaign  to 
lessen  the  losses  from  contagious  abor- 
tion  in  beef  and  dairy  cattle  with  a 

i  special  exhibit  at  the  National  Dairy 
|  Show  now  being  held  in  Springfield, 
.     Massachusetts.    Congress  at  its  last  ses- 

Ision  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease  l»y  appropriating  $50,000  to  be 
used  by  the  department  in  studying  the 
scourge  and  developing  methods  for  its 
i  control.  It  is  an  item  of  expense  that 
will  be  fuMy  approved  by  live  stock  men 
|     all  over  the  country. 

t-       This  animal  disease,  which  it  is  esti- 
^  ;'    mated  is  costing  cattle  owners  twenty 
!     million  dollars  a  year  in  dead  calves  and 
lowered  milk   production,  is  second  in 
importance  onV  to  tuberculosis  in  cattle, 


and  rapidly  is  coming  to  the  front  as  the 
most  costly  and  serious  disease  which 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  to  combat.  Reports  from  many  sec- 
tions indicate  that  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Abortion  in  cattle,  which  prevents  the 
bearing  of  live  calves  and  frequently 
causes  cows  to  become  sterile  and  re- 
main dry,  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  abor- 
tus. This  bacillus  is  carried  from  animal 
to  animal  and  from  herd  to  herd  by  in- 
fected bulls  and  cows  and  may  he  spread 
in  herds  by  infected  feed  and  water,  or 
the  discharges  of  aborting  animals.  The 
disease  is  controllable  by  isolation  and 
antiseptic  treatment  of  infected  animals 
and  by  disinfection  and  sanitation  of 
barns  and  cattle  lots.  -The  Department 
veterinarians,  however,  place  the  great- 
est emphasis  on  preventive  measures. 
Proper  disinfection  of  bulls  and  cows 
will  prevent  its  spread,  and  persistent 
antiseptic  treatment  of  aborting  cows 
will  overcome  sterility  and  enable  the 
cows  to  produce  healthy  calves.  The 
Government  specialists,  however,  know 
of  no  internal  drugs  that  will  effect 
quick  and  positive  cures,  and  state  that 
serum  treatment  as  yet  is  in  an  experi- 
mental stage.  The  exhibit  at  Spring- 
field is  being  devoted  entirely  to  illus- 
trating the  simple  and  inexpensive  pre- 
ventive and  control  measures  which  have 
been  found  effective. 

There  are  in  preparation  bulletins  and 
circulars  conveying  exact  information 
designed  to  encourage  dairymen  and 
cattle  raisers  to  apply  these  remedies  and 
join  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  a  campaign  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  this  threatening  in- 
fection. 

KANSAS  SECOND  AT  SPRINGFIELD 

As  we  go  to  press  a  telegram  brings 
the  information  that  the  judging  team 
from  the  dairy  division  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  won  second  place  in 
the  dairy  cattle  judging  contest  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Thirteen  teams 
took  part  in  this  contest.  It  is  rather 
significant  that  the  four  teams  heading 
the  list  are  from  the  West.  The  rank- 
ing is  as  follows:  Nebraska  first,  Kan- 
sas second,  Iowa  third,  and  Missouri 
fourth.  The  Kansas  team  was  first  in 
judging  Guernseys  and  won  a  loving  cup 
offered  by  the  Guernsey  Record  Associa- 
tion. The  high  man  on  the  Kansas  team 
was  J.  B.  Dawson.  He  led  all  in  judg- 
ing Guernseys,  and  was  third  ,in  Hol- 
steins.  Mr.  Dawson  won  a  gold  watch 
fob.  The  Kansas  team  won  the  right  to 
hold  for,  another  year  the  loving  cup 
offered  by  the  J.  B.  Ford  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  Wyandotte  Cleanser,  which 
they  won  last  year. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  fund 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  Kansas 
judging  team  to  make  this  trip  may  well 
feel  proud  of  the  results. 

X    X  X 
POPULATION  INCREASES 

Kansas  now  has  a  population  of 
1,715,463,  an  increase  of  42,918  over  last 
year.  These  figures  are  from  the  enum- 
eration made  by  assessors  March  1,  1916, 
and  returned  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  county  clerks.  The 
detailed  figures  show  that  the  western 
third  has  made  a  substantial  gain  in 
population.  There  are.  twenty  -  one 
counties  in  the  state  that  show  a  loss, 
but  only  six  of  these  are  in  the  western 
third  of  the  state.  The  largest  gains 
have  been  made  by  Butler,  Labette, 
Wyandotte,  Allen  and  Reno  counties,  in 
the  order  named.  In  total  population 
Wyandotte  county  easily  leads,  followed 
by  Sedgwick,  Shawnee  and  Crawford. 

The  large  increase  in  Butler  county  is 
without  doubt  due  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  that 
section. 

M   M  X 

INFERIOR  COTTONSEED  MEAL 

The  feeding  stuffs  inspector  at  the 
Kansas  Fxperiment  Station,  reports  that 
a  great  deal  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 


of  inferior  quality  has  been  shipped  into 
Kansas  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  manufacturers  to 
place  two  sets  of  figures  on  the  sack 
— a  high  one  and  a  low  one.  This  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  talk  the  high 
protein  content  of  their  feed  in  selling 
but  served  to  protect  them  with  the  low 
figures  when  the  product  was  found  de- 
ficient as  a  result  of  analysis. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  state  in- 
spector to  break  up  this  practice.  The 
use  of  two  sets  of  figures,  or  a  sliding 
scale,  has  been  forbidden  in  this  state 
as  misleading.  The  Federal  Department 
is  also  making  a  thorough  investigation 
and  several  prosecutions  are  now  pending 
as  a  result. 

Those  who  huy  commercial  feed  should 
make  use  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Feed  Control  Office.  A  large  feeder  in 
Barber  County  who  uses  a  great  deal  of 
cottonseed  cake  every  year,  makes  a 
practice  of  sending 'Samples  for  analysis 
of  all  cake  he  purchases.  As  a  result  of 
these  analysis  he  has  made  claim  for 
rebates  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  because 
of  feeds  purchased  not  being  up  to  the 
guarantee  in  protein  and  in  quality. 

Since  the  practice  of  selling  feed  pro- 
ducts not  up  to  guarantee  still  goes  on, 
it  is  evident  that  manufacturers  are 
making  enough  through  the  practice  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  occasional  claims 
that  are  made.  The  trouble  is  that  only 
a  few  make  complaints  or  send  in  sam- 
ples for  analysis.  With  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  commercial  feeds,  it  will 
pay  every  user  of  such  products  to  insist 
on  having  that  for  which  he  pays. 
X    $t  $t 

Live  stock  shipping  associations  will 
find  some  useful  information  in  a  recent 
bulletin  published  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  entitled:  'A 
System  of  Accounts  for  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciations." These  associations  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  volume  of 
business  they  transact.  A  well  handled 
organization  of  this  kind  can  save  a 
great  deal  to  the  producer  of  live  stock. 
A  simple  and  reliable  system  of  account- 
ing is  necessary  and  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  has  studied 
the  operation  of  live  stock  shipping 
associations  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  bulletin  offers  valuable  sug- 
gestions based  on  these  studies.  This 
office  is  seeking  to  co-operate  with  mar- 
keting organizations  all  over  the  country 
and  if  the  efforts  it  puts  forth  are  met 
in  the  right  spirit  by  the  producers  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  marketing  prob- 
lems, much  good  may  be  accomplished. 

The  live  stock  judging  team  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  consisting 
of  five  students,  won  third  place  in  the 
judging  contest  at  the  American  Royal. 
This  contest  between  the  various  college 
teams,  is  an  annual  event  and  is  looked 
forward  to  with  a  g'eat  deal  of  interest 
by  students  specializing  in  live  stock. 
The  places  on  the  team  are  earned  by  the 
records  the  students  make  in  their 
regular  college  work.  Although  the 
Kansas  team  did  not  win  first  place  as  a 
team,  they  had  the  man  with  the  best 
individual  record  in  the  contest.  P.  J. 
England  of  Falun,  Kansas,  won  this 
honor. 

$t 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
county  fair  held  at  Beloit,  was  Schools 
Day.  Practically  every  district  in  the 
county  was  represented.  A  call  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  school  boards  asking 
them  to  dismiss  school  for  the  day  that 
the  pupils  and  teachers  might  attend 
the  fair.  The  response  was  prompt  and 
willing,  with  the  result  that  the  parade 
of  children,  led  by  the  Juvenile  Band, 
was  nearly  a  half  mile  in  length.  Pi  izes 
aggregating  $60  had  been  offered  by  the 
fair  association.  A  five-dollar  and  a 
ten-dollar  prize  were  awarded  to  the 
schools  having  the  largest  per  cent  of 
their  enrollment  present,  the  result  being 
that  several  schools  had  a  100  per  cent- 
attendance. 


BANKER  AND  DAIRY  FARMING. 

Bankers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
their  communities.  They  may  not  know 
much  about  farming  in  a  technical  or 
professional  sense,  but  they  know  the 
types  of  farming  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  bring  success,  through  their 
observation,  of  the  methods  of  their 
farmer  customers.  The  verdict  of  the 
banker  on  dairy  farming,  is  that  no  other 
type  is  so  sure  of  bringing  in  some  ready 
money  every  month  of  the  year.  We 
notice  that  a  banker  of  Lyon  County 
was  recently  quoted  by  the  agricultural 
agent  of  that  county,  as  saying:  "If 
there  is  any  good,  reliable  man  in  this 
county  who  wants  to  borrow  money  to 
buy  some  dairy  cows,  I  know  of  a  bank 
that  will  gladly  lend  him  the  money,  but 
I  dislike  to  lend  a  man  money  to  buy 
steers."  - 

This4  county  has  largely  been  given  to 
feeding  and  handling  beef  cattle,  but 
dairying  is  on  the  increase.  Th"  linker 
who  has  sat  in  his  bank  for  thirty  years 
watching  the  cattle  feeders,  grain 
farmers,  and  dairymen,  can  give  good 
reasons  for  favoring  the  man  who  milks 
cows.  He  knows  it  is  possible  to  raise 
feed  enough  in  any  season  to  fill  a  silo 
to  keep  the  cows  in  roughage.  He  knows 
that  the  farm  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
likely  to  increase  in  producing  capacity, 
and  that  the  interest  on  any  loans  he 
may  make  the  dairy  farmer  will  be  paid 
when  due. 

gg   M  M 

SEED  SELECTION  PAYS. 

The  first  prize  kafir  at  the  Burlingame 
farmers'  institute  which  was  held  last 
week,  was  grown  from  1914  seed.  The 
exhibit  consisted  of  ten  well  matured 
heads  of  good  type  and  the  man  showing 
it  said  he  used  seed  of  the  previous 
season  in  his  first  planting  but  it  gave 
him  such  a  poor  stand  that  he  replanted 
with  the  old  seed  that  had  been  carefully 
selected  and  stored  in  the  head.  It  got 
a  late  start  but  was  fully  matured  when 
the  frost  came,  the  first  killing  frost 
this  year  being  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  is  usual. 

The  Lyon  County  State  Bank  now  has 
on  exhibition  some  fine  samples  of  kafir, 
feterita,  and  Boone  County  White  corn, 
grown  this  year  in  that  county.  The 
corn  was  produced  on  overflow  land  and 
got  a  late  start.  Feterita  planted  on 
flooded  land  July  15,  matured  seed,  the 
heads  being  eight  inches.  The  kafir 
raised  by  this  man  will  yield  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  attributes  his 
success  to  a  large  measure  to  the  care 
he  uses  in  selecting  and  storing  his  seed. 
This  fact  is  being  emphasized  by  the 
bank  officials  in  calling  the  attention  of 
their  customers  to  these  fine  exhibits. 

$t       £t  $t 

On  page  five  of  this  issue  is  a  story 
of  community  work  that  will  he  most 
far-reaching  in  its  effect.  This  was  sent 
in  a"s  a  contribution  to  our  Rural  Social 
Life  Department.  The  building  of  this 
community  hall  at  Asherville  will  fur- 
nish a  rallying  place  for  all  the  activ- 
ities of  the  community.  The  manner  in 
which  the  funds  were  raised  for  build- 
ing this  hall  is  evidence  of  the  united 
feeling  that  exists.  It  shows  that  the 
matter  of  community  welfare  has  gone 
past  the  talking  stage  and  is  being  put 
into  practice  by  the  people  who  live  in 
the  fertile  Solomon  Valley  near  this 
little  town. 

$f    $f  $t 

The  collective  exhibit  shown  by  Ne- 
maha County  at  the  Wichita  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Show  and  Exposition, 
which  closed  last  week,  won  $400.  Leav- 
enworth County  won  second,  the  prize 
being  $200.  Jewell  was  third,  winning 
$100.  The  following  counties  won  $50 
each  their  ranking  being  in  the  order 
named :  Franklin,  Harvey,  Pawnee,  Mont- 
gomery, Cowley.  Sedgwick  County  had 
a  fine  exhibit  but  was  barred  from  the 
competition. 

The  exposition  this  year  has  been 
most  successful  both  in  the  matter  of 
attendance  and  in  the  high  class  and 
wide  range  of  the  exhibits  shown. 
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ONE  of  our  readers  who  is  select- 
ing kafir  heads  in  the  field,  asks 
how  this  seed  should  be  stored  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Kafir  seed  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  head  until  the  time  for  planting.  It 
is  never  safe  to  store  threshed  kafir 
seed  in  sacks  or  bins.  It  is  almost  sure 
to  heat  and  this  destroys  or  weakens  its 
vitality.  When  the  heads  are  first  se- 
lected it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  tie  them 
together  in  large  bundles  nor  store  them 
in  sacks.  A  dry,  well  ventilated  shed  is 
a  good  place  to  store  seed  heads.  A 
good  plan  is  to  hang  each  head  by  itself, 
with  the  tip  end  downward,  to  a  wire 
strung  across  the  shed.  Stored  in  this 
way,  the  seed  will  dry  thoroughly,  will 
be  protected  from  mice,  and  will  be  in 
good  condition  to  germinate  vigorously 
at  planting  time. 


Tankage  to  Hogs  in  Cornfield 

M.  T.,  Washington  County,  asks  if  any 
other  feed  is  necessary  when  the  hogs 
are  running  in  the  cornfield  harvesting 
their  own  corn.  , 

It  is  seldom  profitable  to  feed  hogs 
long  on  corn  alone.  This  is  especially 
true  when  corn  is  high  in  price.  The 
"hogging  down"  method  is  a  labor-saving 
means  of  handling  corn  for  finishing 
hogs,  but  it  should  not  be  made  the  sole 
feed.  To  be  most  profitable,  corn  should 
always  be  supplemented  with  a  feed  rich 
in  protein.  Tankage  or  meat  meal  is 
the  best  and  most  economical  protein 
feed  to  use.  When  hogs  are  getting  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat  the  tankage  can 
be  kept  before  them  in  a  self-feeder. 
Fed  in  this  way  they  balance  their  own 
ration  and  little  time  is  spent  in  feeding 
them. 

If  fed  in  dry  lots,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  corn  ration  be  properly 
balanced.  About  one  part  of  meat  meal 
or  tankage  should  be  fed  to  every  ten 
parts  af  corn,  and  it  must  be  fed  so  that 
every  hog  gets  his  proper  share.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  slop  or  fed  dry. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  trough  room 
so  all  the  hogs  can  eat  at  once. 


Wintering  Stock  Cattle 

S.  M.,  Russell  County,  asks  for  sug- 
gestions in  wintering  his  stock  cattle. 
He  had  some  fairly  good  silage,  wheat 
straw,  and  some  kafir  and  cane  fodder, 
but  no  alfalfa. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  rations 
for  wintering  stock  cows  ever  tried  at 
the  Hays  Experiment  Station  consisted 
of  twenty  pounds  of  silage  daily,  one 
pound  cottonseed  meal,  and  all  the  bright 
straw  they  would  eat.  It  was  notice- 
able that  the  cows  fed  this  quantity  of 
silage  ate  more  straw  than  cows  fed  dry 
kafir  or  cane  fodder.  The  cows  consumed 
in  some  instances  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds  of  straw  daily.  Of  course,  if 
given  all  the  silage  they  will  eat,  the 
cows  would  not  eat  so  much  straw,  but 
when  fed  a  limited  amount  of  silage 
the  consumption  of  straw  was  increased 
and  this  of  course  cheapened  the  ration 
and  made  it  possible  to  turn  considerable 
feed  to  profitable  use  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  wasted.  The  cottonseed 
meal  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
omitted.  Linseed  oil  meal  can  be  fed  in 
its  place  if  it  as  as  cheap.  Cows  fed  in 
this  way  will  come  through  the  winter 
in  strong,  thrifty  condition. 

Summer  Fallow  for  Wheat 

J.  B.,  Decatur  County,  is  planning  to 
summer  fallow  some  land  for  wheat  next 
season,  and  asks  if  this  land  should  be 
plowed  this  fall  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  spring.  The  land 
grew  wheat  this  year. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  summer  fallow  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  plow  in  the  fall 
or  spring.  Sometimes  one  method  gives 
better  results  and  sometimes  the  other. 
It  depends  very  largely  upon  moisture 
conditions.  Fall  plowing  is  apt  to  blow 
during  the  winter  and  quite  often  the 
ground  does  not  get  in  condition  to  be 
plowed  in  good  shape  during  the  fall. 
We  believe  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  spring  and  plow  the  land  in 
April  or  May,  when  it  is  in  fine  con- 
dition to  be  plowed  to  a  good  depth.  It 
should  be  plowed  at  right  angles  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  During  the  summer 
season  it  should  be  cultivated  in  such 
manner  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 


maintain  a  clod  mulch  rather  than  a 
dust  mulch. 

Handled  in  this  way,  most  of  two 
years'  moisture  will  be.  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  crop  and  the  cultivation  will 
develop  a  good  supply  of  plant  food. 

Value  of  Chicken  Manure 

S.  A.  B.,  Franklin  County,  asks  what 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  are  contained  in  100  pounds 
of  clear  chicken  manure.  Also  if  land 
plaster  applied  twice  a  week  under  the 
perches  will  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen,  and 
if  there  is  anything  cheaper  or  better 
for  this  purpose.  This  correspondent  has 
a  good  fertilizer  grain  drill  and  would 
like  to  use  it  in  spreading  this  manure. 
He  asks  if  it  can  be  safely  applied  with- 
out a  filler,  to  wheat,  oats,  or  other 
small  grain  crops. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Call  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation in  answer  to  these  questions: 

"Vivian,  in  his  'First  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility,'  gives  as  the  composition  of 
poultry  manure:     Nitrogen,  1.6  pounds 


cow  manure,  the  load  leveled  off,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  chicken  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  load.  In  this 
way  a  little  chicken  manure  could  be 
applied  Avith  a  very  much  larger  portion 
of  other  manure  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  a  very  much  more  even  dis- 
tribution than  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  if  the  chicken  manure  was  spread 
by  itself.  The  acid  phosphate  in  the 
manure  would  also  be  of  more  value 
applied  in  this  way  than  if  applied  with 
chicken  manure  alone." 


Storing  Winter  Moisture 

M.  S.,  Gove  County,  asks  if  there  is 
any  fall  or  winter  work  that  can  profit- 
ably be  done  in  preparing  for  planting 
kafir  next  spring. 

Moisture  is  usually  the  limiting  fac- 
tor in  growing  crops  in  Western  Kansas. 
It  is  also  important  in  the  growing  of 
kafir  and  other  sorghums,  to  have  the 
soil  warmed  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible  so  as  to  give  them  an  early 
start.  The  preparatory  work  should  be 
of  such,  character  as  will  store  as  much 


LAYING  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  COMMUNITY  HALL  AT  ASH- 
ERVILLE,  KANSAS.  BUILDING  OF  HOLLOW  TILE  CON- 
STRUCTION, FINISHED  IN  CEMENT  STUCCO.  COST  $4,500 


per  hundred;  phosphoric  acid,  1.5  pounds; 
potash,  .8  pound.  Land  plaster  or  gyp- 
sum can  be  used  as  an  absorbent  with 
poultry  manure  and  prevents  to  some 
extent  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  although  a 
material  of  this  kind  will  not  prevent 
entirely  ijhe  loss  of  this  element  of  plant 
food.  Consequently,  when  conditions  are 
such  that  the  manure  can  be  applied  to 
the  soil,  it  should  be  spread  as  frequently 
as  possible  even  though  an  absorbent 
like  land  plaster  was  used  with  the 
manure. 

"There  are  other  materials  that  are 
of  value  as  absorbents,  the  most  com- 
mon being  acid  phosphate.  Acid  phos- 
phate would  cost  much  more  than  land 
plaster.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  it  could  be 
obtained  for  much  less  than  $20  to  $22 
a  ton.  However,  acid  phosphate  sup- 
plies phosphoric  acid  or  phosphorus  and 
would  be  a  valuable  fertilizer  in  itself, 
while  gypsum,  which  is  composed  of  cal- 
cium sulphate,  has  practically  no  fer- 
tilizing value.  In  your  section  of  the 
state,  where  the  soil  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient in  phosphorus,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly pay  you  better  to  purchase  a  ma- 
terial like  acid  phosphate,  even  though 
at  a  much  higher  cost,  and  use  it  with 
your  chicken  manure,  because  the  acid 
phosphate  would  reinforce  the  chicken 
manure  with  sufficient  phosphoric  acid 
to  offset  the  difference  in  price  between 
acid  phosphate  and  gypsum. 

"If  you  were  to  use  a  high  priced  ma- 
terial like  acid  phosphate,  it  would  pay 
you  to  handle  your  manure  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  It  should  be  stored 
carefully  under  shelter  and  applied  with 
care  on  your  fields.  If  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  pulverize  your  chicken  manure, 
it  may  be  scattered,  as  you  suggest, 
through  a  fertilizer  drill.  If  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  pulverize  it,  or  if  it 
contains  straw,  it  cannot  be  spread  sat- 
isfactorily in  this  way.  My  suggestion 
would  be  to  spread  the  chicken  manure 
Avith*other  manure  by  means  of  a  ma- 
nure spreader.  The  spreader  could  be 
loaded  almost  to  capacity  with  horse  or 


of  the  winter  precipitation  as  possible. 
We  believe  there  is  no  better  method 
than  that  of  blank  listing  some  time  this 
fall,  the  land  that  is  to  be  planted  to 
kafir  or  other  spring  crops  next  season. 
The  furrows  should  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  winter  and  spring.  The  snow 
will  all  be  blown  from  fields  that  are 
left  bare  and  flat,  but  listed  fields  will 
catch  and  hold  nearly  all  the  snow  that 
falls.  The  snow  held  in  the  field  where 
the  crop  is  to  be  grown,  adds  to  the 
store  of  moisture.  That  which  is  blown 
into  the  tlraws  and  ditches  is  of  no  value 
in  crop  production. 

This  method  of  holding  winter  precip- 
itation for  spring  crops  is  not  a  mere 
theory.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
a  valuable  practice,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
periment stations,  but  by  practical  farm- 
ers in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  We 
would  urge  all  farmers  in  that  section  to 
adopt  this  method  of  storing  moisture 
for  spring  crops.  Not  only  will  moisture 
be  stored,  but  this  exposing  of  the  soil 
to  the  action  of  the  air  develops  plant 
food  and  a  good  seed  bed  can  usually  be 
prepared  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
where  such  work  is  not  done. 


Blackleg  Vaccine 

B.  B.,  Sumner  County,  asks  for  in- 
formation concerning  vaccinating  for 
blackleg. 

A  very  important  discovery  has  been 
made  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
in  connection  with  preventing  losses  from 
blackleg.  Blackleg  vaccines  have  been  in 
use  for  a  number  of  years,  but  they  have 
not  always  given  the  best  results.  A 
serum  has  now  been  perfected  that  not 
only  produces  immunity,  but  can  be 
used  in  checking  the  disease  when  it  is 
actually  present  in  a  herd.  The  serum 
alone  gives  only  a  temporary  immunity, 
but  by  following  the  serum  injections  in 
three  days  with  the  use  of  a  pellet  con- 
taining blackleg  virus,  a  more  permanent 
immunity-  is  secured. 

This    method    has    been  thoroughly 


tested  by  the  experiment  station  and 
has  been  used  successfully  by  a  large ^ 
number  of  cattlemen,  among  them  being 
some  handling  pure-bred  stock.  The 
cost  is  about  fifty  cents  an  animal.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  reduce  this  cost 
by  producing  the  serum  more  cheaply. 

Time'  to  Trap 

Fur  bearing  animals  can  be  trapped 
in  Kansas  only  from  November  15  to 
March  15.  In  an  article  on  trapping  in 
our  issue  of  October  7  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  it  was  best  not 
to  set  traps  before  November  1.  We 
make  this  correction  so  our  Kansas  read- 
ers who  trap  fur  bearing  animals  wijl 
not  be  led  to  violate  the  law  as  a  result 
of  this  statement. 


Feetfing  Late  Pigs 

S.  B.,  McPherson  County,  asks  how  to 
feed  out  for  market  some  late  pigs  that 
now  weigh  only  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  profitably 
feed  out  such  pigs.  It  takes  heavy  grain 
feeding  and  the  ration  must  be  well 
balanced.  Pigs  of  this  size  have  con- 
siderable growing  yet  to  do  and  it  take3 
protein  feeds  to  make  bone  and  muscle. 
It  is  always  more  profitable  to  grow 
pigs  on  pasture  as  much  as  possible. 
These  pigs  can  be  fed  corn  or  kafir  meal 
with  shorts  and  some  meat  meal  or 
tankage.  Corn  is  high  in  price  but  there 
are  no  commercial  feeds  that  supply  fat- 
tening material  any  cheaper.  Skim  milk 
is  of  great  value  in  feeding  these  late 
pigs.  It  will  to  a  considerable  extent 
take  the  place  of  tankage.  Such  pigs 
can  make  profitable  use  of  a  quart  or 
two  daily  of  skim  milk  to  every  pound 
of  corn  fed. 

Special  attention  must_  be  given  to 
keeping  them  free  from  vermin.  Late, 
runty  pigs  cannot  be  expected  to  amount 
to  much,  unless  they  are  handled  in  pens 
by  themselves  and  given  the  best  of  care 
and  feed.  The  man  who  has  pigs  of  this 
kind  may  be  able  to  get  them  to  market 
at  a  profit,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
a  sure  thing. 

The  profitable  thing  to  do  is  to  avoid 
having  such  pigs.  To  be  profitable,  hogs 
should  weigh  from  110  to  135  pounds  by 
the  end  of  September  when  the  pasture 
season  is  ordinarily  about  over.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  sows  must  be  bred 
for  early  pigs  and  under-sized,  poorly- 
developed  animals  should  not  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  possible 
these  small  pigs  are  due  to  the  attempt 
to  carry  them  through  the  summer  on 
pasture  alone.  Even  early  farrowed  pigs 
from  good,  thrifty  stock  will  not  grow 
out  as  they  should  if  handled  in  this 
way. 

We  believe  hog  men  should  plan  to 
have  most  of  their  litters  farrowed  in 
March.  Of  courst  it  takes  warmer  quar- 
ters than  where  the  pigs  come  later,  but 
it  pays  in  the  long  run. 


Killing  Johnson  Grass 

P.  B.  L.,  Greenwood  County,  writes 
that  he  used  some  seed  oats  last  spring 
containing  Johnson  grass  seed.  He 
finds  some  of  the  grass  in  the  stubble 
and  wishes  to  know  how  to  destroy  it. 

Johnson  grass  seed  was  .found  in  a 
number  of  carloads  of  oats  that  were 
shipped  into  Kansas  for  seed  purposes. 
Apparently  there  has  not  been  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  Johnson  grass 
started,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
it  failed  to  germinate.  At  the  time  oats 
are  seeded  the  ground  is  not  warm 
enough  for  seed  of  the  sorghum  family 
to  germinate,  and  as  Johnson  grass  is 
a  sorghum  this  probably  explains  why 
Ave  have  not  had  more  of  it  started. 
We  have  heard,  however,  of  a  number  of 
fields  where  it  is  noAv  found.  If  these 
fields  are  plowed  deeply  this  fall  and 
left  rough  through  the  Avinter,  the  grass 
is  likely  to  winter-kill.  If  it  is  permit- 
ted to  establish  itself  it  will  soon  root 
deeply  and  the  rootstalks  or  under- 
ground stems  will  be  below  the  plow 
line  and  also  deep  enough  to  keep  them 
from  freezing. 

The  agricultural  agent  of  Lyon  County 
reports  that  there  are  three  places  in 
that  county  Avhere  this  grass  has  been 
growing  for  thirty  years  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  destroy  it.  It  is  a  bad  weed 
and  every  effort  possible  should  be  made 
to  destroy  it  while  young.  • 
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COMMUNITY  SPIRIT  AT  WORK 


CHILDREN  BRINGING  THEIR  CHICKENS  AS  DONATIONS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  HALL  FUND 


Fund  For  Community 
Hall  Started  with  Per 
Cent  of  Proceeds  From 
Neighborhood  Sale 


ONE  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
community  spirit  was  witnessed 
September  4,  1916,  at  Asherville, 
Kansas — a  small  quiet  town  in  the  short- 
grass  country,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Solomon  Valley,  where  less  than  100 
people  make  up  the  whole  population. 
A  general  merchandise  store,  an  elevator, 
bank,  blacksmith  shop,  a  good  high 
school,  two  churches,  and  a  few  dwell- 
ing houses  comprise  the  town.  Around 
this  little  town  lies  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  to  be  found  in  the  great 
Solomon  Valley  where  Kansas  produces 
her  bumper  wheat  crops,  her  fields  of 
corn  and  forage,  tons  and  tons  of  al- 
falfa, and  where  pastures  are  full  of 
the  best  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state.  The 
whole  valley  furnishes  a  panoramic  view 
of  fine  country  residences,  big  barns,  and 
well-cared-for  farms. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  this  little 
town  was  founded  and  pioneered  by  peo- 
ple from  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  de- 
termination to  secure  wealth  and  to  en- 
joy the  real  frontier  life.  Most  of  these 
people  are  ex-school  teachers  and  farm- 
ers with  high  ideals  of  religious  and  edu- 
cational benefits.  The  same  spirit  of 
community  welfare  and  determination  to 
win  has  been  imbued  in  their  children, 
until  the  present  generation  has  brought 
to  a  climax  the  highest  ideals  dreamed 
of  by  their  forefathers.  In  the  descend- 
ants of  those  pioneers  the  same  spirit  of 
good  will,  ncighborliness,  good  school 
and  proper  religious  influences,  exists. 

In  August  some  of  the  most  ardent 
workers  of  the  community  cause  realized 
the  importance  of  having  a  big  com- 
munity hall — a  place  where  all  could 
meet,  a  place  large  enough  for  public 
speaking,  banquets,  entertainments,  or 
any  meeting  pertaining  to  religious  and 
educational  welfare  of  the  community. 
An  invitation  was  sent  out  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  assemble  at 
the  country  store  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  plans  to  erect  a  building 


suitable  for  a  community  hall.  More 
than  forty,  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause,  responded  to  the  invitation.  A 
chairman  was  named  and  the  assembly 
soon  organized  what  was  termed  "The 
Asherville  Community  Council."  F.  A. 
Dickie  was  elected  president,  John  O. 
Evans,  business  manager,  F.  0.  Wells, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  along  with  nine 
directors.  The  building  was  soon  decided 
upon — the  style,  the  size,  and  approxi- 
mate cost.  This  council  then  organized 
the  Asherville  Sales  Company.  This 
sales  company  was  to  make  plans  for 
securing  site  and  financing  the  big  un- 
dertaking. Mr.  Evans  as  business  man- 
ager, proposed  that  this  company  have 
a  big  community  sale  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  sufficient  money  for  starting 
the  building.  The  plan  readily  met  the 
approval  of  all.  The  sale  date  was  set 
— September  4,  Labor  Day.  The  busi- 
ness manager  sent  out  cards  to  all  in 
the  community,  asking  that  a  list  be 
made  of  all  live  stock,  implements,  or 
other  articles  they  wished  to  put  in  the 
big  community  sale.  From  the  first 
$100  that  any  offering  brought  in  the 
sale,  20  per  cent  was  deducted  and  5  per 
cent  thereafter,  as  a  donation  to  the 


community  hall  fund.  Over  $7,000  worth 
of  live  stock,  implements,  etc.,  were  sold. 

The  sales  company  arranged  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day,  as  follows:  10:00  a. 
m.,  Concert  by  Kelly's  Kid  Band  of  Be- 
loit;  11:00  a.  m.,  Cornerstone  laying  by 
Masons  of  Mitchell  County,  address  by 
Hon.  A.  G.  Mead;  12:00  m.,  Big  country 
dinner;  1:00  p.  m.,  Big  farm  sale;  4:00 
p.  m.,  Big  chicken  parade. 

The  date  set  was  an  ideal  Kansas  day. 
Autos  and  other  vehicles  carrying  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  began 
pouring  into  the  little  town  early  in  the 
morning.  By  noon  the  tov/n  was  full  to 
overflowing  and  every  nook  and  corner 
was  lined  with  people.  From  the  time 
the  band  concert  started  in  the  morning 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  big 
crowd  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  real 
old-fashioned  Kansas  neighbors.  Every 
plan  of  the  day  was  worked  out  in  de- 
tail. All  committees  worked  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  whole  country  worked  as 
one  big  family  putting  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  see  that  everyone  had  a  good 
time.  All  donations  —  the  profit  from 
the  big  farm  sale,  from  the  refreshment 
stands,  and  the  chickens  donated  by  the 
school    children,    amounted    to  almost 


$1,500  and  all  was  applied  to  the  build- 
ing fund. 

The  building  is  50  x  00  feet,  built  of 
hollow  tile  and  brick,  old  Spanish/mis- 
sion style  finished  in  stucco,  and  will  be 
beautiful  when  completed.  This  build- 
ing will  cost  approximately  $4,500  and 
will  be  erected  wholly  by  donation  and 
community  enterprise.  It  is  located  on 
the  school  grounds  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  school  board.  It  will 
be  used  as  a  gymnasium  for  the  school. 
Here  the  whole  community  will  come 
together  for  religious  meetings,  educa- 
tional meetings,  public  speaking,  de- 
bates, lyceums,  banquets,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  "spelling  bee." 

The  community  spirit  has  long  been 
talked  of  and  advocated.  Here  is  a  real 
example  of  united  effort,  where  the 
whole  community  works  as  one,  foster- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  old  Colonial  days 
whence  so  much  good  was  primarily  de- 
rived. Much  credit  and  honor  are  due 
the  directors  and  every  member  of  the 
community,  who  so  willingly  worked  and 
helped  in  this  good  cause.  This  little 
town  of  Asherville  is  a  place  where  com- 
munity welfare  is  not  only  talked,  but 
practiced. 


Programs  For  Farmers  Meetings 


MEETINGS  of  all  kinds  are  more 
effective  where  a  carefully  worked 
out  program  has  been  prepared. 
An  active  farmers'  institute,  a  grange  or 
a  farmers'  union  in  a  community  can  be 
a  power  for  good  if  well  conducted.  If 
poorly  managed  and  lacking  in  definite- 
ne3s  of  purpose,  they  are  of  little  value 
and  people  soon  lose  their  interest. 

The  successful  farmer  is  a  busy  man, 
not  only  with  his  hands,  but  with  his 
brains.  He  has  no  time  to  waste.  Ran- 
dom arguing  does  not  appeal  to  him,  but 
meetings  with  pointed  discussions  of 
specific  things  that  are  of  use  to  him  lie 
considers  an  investment.  He  attends 
them  and  takes  part.  For  every  meet- 
ing, therefore,  a  program  should  be 
planned  and  announced  in  advance  so 
that  every  one  who  attends  may  come 
with  ideas  on  the  subject  well  organized 
and  with  pertinent  questions  and  sug- 
gestions. Programs  to  be  most  effective 
,  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  second  Saturday  of  each  month  usu- 
ally is  a  good  time. 

As  a  means  of  helping  to  make  the 
meetings  held  of  greater  value,  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege has  prepared  a  series  of  outlines 
that  may  be  used  by  those  interested  in, 
conducting  such  gatherings.    These  out- 
lines are  prepared  not  with  the  idea  that 
'  the  subject  for  each  month*  is  the  only 
;  one  which  can  be  profitably  handled  at 
that  time,  but  merely  to  give  a  definite 
;  purpose  to  the  regular  meetings.  All 
I  outlines  have  been  made  broad  so  that 
i  they  may  be  adapted   to   local  needs. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  topics  from  each 
i  outline  are  expected  to  be  handled  in 
any  one  meeting,  and  those  who  plan 
1  the  program   are  asked  to  emphasize 
j  those  phases  of  the  subject  which  most 


closely  touch  the  -local  community. 
Those  organizations  which  meet  twice  a 
month  will  find  each  outline  well  adapted 
to  programs  for  two  meetings. 

When  a  meeting  is  planned  to  cover 
some  particular  subject  it  is  important 
that  every  member  make  a  special  study 
of  that  topic  if  possible.'  What  is  known 
as  the  department  of  home  study  of  the 
extension  division  furnishes  a  reading 
course  on  the  various  topics  outlined. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  a  bulletin, 
outline,  or  other  reading  matter.  Every 
member  should  enroll  for  a  reading 
course  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting,  and  thus  "make  careful  prepara- 
tion to  discuss  the  subjects  on  the  pro- 
gram. No  charge  is  made  for  the  reading 
courses.  " 

Carefully  prepared  sets  of  lantern 
slides  and  lectures  on  various  subjects 
also  may  be  obtained  from  time  to  time. 
A  lantern  usually  can  be  secured  locally 
and  thus  a  very  instructive  lecture  deal- 
ing with  special  topics  for  discussion  can 
be  presented.  The  lectures  are  so  pre- 
pared and  illustrated  that  they  do  not 
require  a  specialist  to  give  them.  Sets 
of  slides  are  furnished  free,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  carrying  charges. 

The  topic  prepared  for  October  is  beef 
production.  There  is  an  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  handling  of  beef  cattle  all 
over  the  country  and  this  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  at 
such  meetings  as  are  held  by  various 
farm  organizations.  The  following  out- 
line will  be  helpful  in  planning  for  a 
meeting  on  this  subject: 

A.  The  Proper  Type  of  Beef  Cow. 

1.  Comparison  of  special  and  dual- 
purpose  types. 

2.  Can  the  farmer  afford  to  raise  un- 
improved beef  cattle? 


B.  Selection  of  the  Beef  Bull. 

1.  Importance  of  pedigree.  Relative 
importance  of  near  and  distant  ancestors. 

2.  Importance  of  individual  excellence. 

3.  Importance  of  conformity  to  herd 
type. 

C.  Wintering  Beef  Cattle. 

1.  The  breeding  herd. 

a.  What  are  suitable  feeds  for  main- 
tenance? 

b.  Importance  of  shelter. 

c.  Importance  of  exercise  and  fresh  air 
in  maintaining  vigor. 

d.  Health  precautions.  Regularity  in 
feeding.  Wholesome  feeds.  Reasonable 
cleanliness. 

e.  What  combinations  of  feed  are  suit- 
able for  the  dam  with  growing  foetus? 

2.  Wintering  stock  calves. 

a.  Is  this  a  problem  of  growth  or  of 
maintenance? 

b.  Suitable  feeds  and  shelter. 

3.  Wintering  stockers  and  feeders. 

a.  Should  the  ration  provide  for 
growth  or  for  maintenance  alone? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  concentrates 
be  fed  with  roughages? 

4.  Baby  beef  production'. 

a.  At  what  season  should  the  calves 
be  born? 

b.  Feeding  and  management  before  and 
after  weaning. 

c.  Best  time  for  marketing. 

D.  Problems  in  Fattening  Cattle. 

1.  Best  age  for  fattening  under  local 
conditions. 

2.  Best  season  for  fattening  under  lo- 
cal conditions. 

3.  Best  kinds  and  combinations  of 
feed. 

4.  Preparation  of  feed. 

5.  Getting  cattle  on  full  feed. 


6.  Rations  for  different  stages  of  the 
feeding  period. 

7.  Importance  of  silage  in  the  ration. 
The  topic  proposed  for  November  is 

soil  cultivation  and  management.  We 
will  refer  to  these  outline  programs  in 
later  issues. 


Effect  of  Sorghums  on  Land 

We  are  asked  many  times  if  sorghums 
are  not  hard  on  the  land.  This  point 
was  raised  only  last  week  in  a  farm- 
ers' institute  meeting  which  we  at- 
tended. The  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  sorghums  have  some  deleterious  or 
poisonous  effect  on  the  soil.  When  the 
many  advantages  of  making  greater  use 
of  these  crops,  are  mentioned,  this  point 
is  invariably  raised. 

The  sorghums  do  not  have  any  such 
effect,  but  because  of  their  persistence  in 
growing  until  frost,  they  prevent  the 
soil  from  accumulating  the  moisture 
from  the  early  fall  rains.  Corn  ceases 
to  make  any  demands  on  soil  moisture 
or  fertility  fully  a  month  before  kafir 
or  cane  stop  growing.  Since  these  crops 
usually  produce  a  greater  tonnage  of 
feed  per  acre,  they  undoubtedly  use  more 
soil  fertility  than  does  the  crop  produc- 
ing smaller  yields.  This  argument 
against  the  sorghums,  however,  is  a  poor 
one.  It  would  be  ju*t  about  as  logical 
to  hold  that  it  is  undesirable  to  raise 
a  20  bushel  yield  of  wheat  because  it 
takes  more  fertility  from  the  soil  than 
does  a  10  bushel  yield.  Success  with 
the  sorghums  necessitates  the  use  of 
live  stock.  Provision  must  be  made  to 
use  the  crops  grown.  When  this  system 
of  farming  is  followed,  the  fertility  re- 
moved can  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
formrof  barnyard  manure. 


KANSAS 


theHouse  isWform 


^  That  long  drive  through  the  biting  zero 
winds  will  be  lots  pleasanter  if  you  know  there's  a 
Caloric  furnace  keeping  the  house  warm.  A  Caloric 

will  hold  the  heat  for  hours.    You  can  step  from  the  icy  outdoors 
t  t  |  |  J  into  a  comfortable  kitchen  and  be  warmed  in  a  jiffy. 
|U  •  IfjMl     Every  room  is  uniformly  warmed.   You  are  saved  the  muss  and  fuss 
of  Stoves  at  no  additional  cost  because  the 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

heats  economically  by  a  scientific  method  following:  nature's  way.  We 
have  hundreds  of  letters  proving  the  satisfaction  it  gives. 

It's  a  one  register  furnace.  No  pipes  to  clutter  your  cellar.  It  can  easily 
be  installed  in  any  house  new  or  old  because  you  don't  have  to  cut  holes 
for  pipes  or  flues.  This  saves  expense,  gives  you  more  cellar  room  and 
there's  no  heat  in  the  cellar  to  spoil  produce. 

The  Caloric  puts  furnace  heat  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  saves  carrying 
fuel  and  ashes  up  and  down  stairs  and  lessens  fire  danger  to  house  and 
g»p\  w  «  air  a  children.  Your  house  is  warm  when  you  go  to  bed 
"•b**-^ —  '  i  *  f  and  warm  ^hen  you  get  up.    Danger  of  colds  is  re- 

duced because  every  room  is  uniformly  heated. 

The  Caloric  burns  coal,  coke  or  wood  and  is  guar- 
anteed to 

Save  35%  Fuel 

Because,  1st,  the  warm  air  reaches  your  rooms  by  nature's 
direct  method  of  circulation  and  there  are  no  pipes  to  absorb 
or  resist  the  heat.  2nd,  our  double  ribbed  firepot  and  espec- 
ially patented  combustion  chamber  produce  perfect  com- 
bustion, thus  insuring  thorough  burning  of  the  fuel  and  a 
>  much  greater  heating  surface.  3rd,  our  specially  patented 
triple  casing,  insulated  with  two  air  spaces,  prevents  any 
beat  from  radiating  into  the  basement.   This  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful one  register  furnace  and  no  other  furnace  can  claim 
these  three  big  features. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town  write  us  for  free  book 
"Progress",  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  copy  of  Our  special 
guarantee. 

The  Monitor  Stove  and  Range  Co. 

2915  Gest  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Yes,  sir!    I'll  hand  you  the  money — right  out  of  my 
own  pocket — if  I  can't  prove  that  it's  worth  that  much  a9  fer- 
tilizer— to  YO  US  That  s  a  fair  offer.  Take  me  up!  Ask  me  to 
prove  itl  I  tell  you  It's  criminal  to  burn  straw;  to  let  it  r©6  in  the 
Stack.  It's  burning:  money.   It's  a  wicked  waste! 


Your  land  is  starving  for  humus! 
There's  oceans  of  it  in  straw!  It's 
a  facts  Government  experts  brick  me 
up!  Farm  paper  editors  will  stand  be- 
hind me.  Great  Scott,  man,  It's  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  tacel  Every  sane 
man  knows  iti 


I'll  show  you  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  happy  farmers  who 
have  increased  their  yields  and  added 
hundreds  off  dolSarc  to  their  profits— 
in  a  single  season!!  Find  oat  about 
it  NOWI 

I'll  even  send  yon  a  brand  new 


WfwwaM  man  knows  It!  I'll  even  send  yon  a  brand  new  i 

SIMPLEX  STRAW  SPREADER  I 


30  Days  Trial  on  Your  Farm 


i 

i 

i 


There'  _ 

plex  spreads  bright  or  rotten  straw— also  manure!  20  feet  at  a  time  I  20 
acras  a  day]  Thick  or  thin!  Three  working  days  pay  for  the  Simplex! 

Iiaa  double  drive — double  width  carrier.  Fits  a.jy  high  or  low,  wood  or 
steel  wheel  wagon.  Man,  no  other  straw  spreading  device  ean  hold  a  can- 
dle to  itl  It's  the  greatest  of  its  kindl  Send  a  poBtal,  quick!  Get  my 
whole  great  proposition.  The  wonderful  letters!  the  Btimzing  proof!  my 
big,  convincing  catalog!  My  low  price  I— my  liberal  terms!  Find  out  about  my 


LOWG  TIME  CREDIT 


Your  otraw  la  worth  a  ton  of  ma- 
nure as  fertilizer  alone!  Spread  it! 
Holds  moisture  like  a  sponge!  Pre- 
vents *'soil  blowing"!  Increases 
your  crops  —  adds  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  profits.  Spread  your 


AMAZING!  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


 3^  Every 

w&l  mono 
"  offer 


Every  Simplex  se!l9  others.  I  can  afford  to  iose  i>« 
money  oo  first  two  iu  any  locality.  Write  for  my  great 
offer.  It's  a  wonder!  Makee  the  Simplex  olmoBt  — 
fraa.  Don't  wait.   You'U  want  to  spread  etraw  _ 
•oon.  You'll  never  waste  ft  when  you  see  b< 


Jetters— the  proof — tho  low  price— long, 
time  credit— and  my  bis  special  offer  —all  free  for  a 
posta"       Manaon  Campbell,  President 

MANSGN  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

341  trader*  Sldg.  Kaniea  City,  Me. 


A  WHOLE 
YEAR  TO  PAY 

straw!  Spread  it  on  yoar  wheat 

-or  your  timothy— and  other   -£?fi-l«!  to^3§Sa?Sl 
grass  fields— to  prevent  "win-  f.;.  „  * T  HtntJt  i 
ter  kill".    Get  St  back  to      r?^,,  wr>iOJW  3$|£fg 
the  land  —  and  save 
money. 


1m 

SPECS'"  'rl.l\$*- 

I'.yy.  MUCH 'COLD 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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K.  ansas   Farmer   Dairy  Club 

Ration     For     Fifty      'Pound  Cow 

ELSIE  EE6I2£R,  of  Butler  County,  milk  record.    Will  you  please  write  and 

writes  that  she  has  begun  to  feed  tell  me  how  it  should  be  filled  out''  1 

her  cow  silage  and  will  feed  it  all  understand  the  heading  and  how  to  put 

winter.    She  is  now  feeding  40  pounds  down  the  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  give* 

of  silage,  14  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  7  each  day,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 

pounds  corn  chop,  and  3  pounds  of  bran  the  bottom  of  the  blank.    I  understand 

a  day.   Her  cow  is  giving  from  40  to  50  the  feed  record  all  right  because  I  saw 

pounds  of  milk  daily.    She  asks  if  she  Alice  Austin's  feed  reeord  in  Kansas 

should  feed  her  anything  else.  Farmer  of  September  23 

It  is  important  that  high-producing  T  will  tell        thc  rea8#H    ,  j 

cows  have  enough  feed.     If  they  are  nr±  „.,nT  :„  t/_  aQ1T,„i„  "(  „•„    yT  1  DPL 

in  eood  flesh  when  thev  freshen  thev  n01- sent  in  the  sample  of  milk.   I  under- 

m  goou  iie&n  wnen  iney  iresnen  tney  stood  j  wag  t    8end  if  {    tfc  f.f 

will,  as  a  rule,  actually  use  up  part  of  of  each  month   but  j  t      *  *  J'JgJg- 

their  body  reserve  for  making  milk  if  8end  blanks  an'd          ,  f« ^  * 

not  supplied  plenty  of  feed.    They  will  c„mp  T:mo  f__       00  *   m    ,     ?~      ,  K 

j        •    i,    i  v    j    r ,                   -1.  same  time  tor  tne  same  month,  but  wh<-r> 

run  down  m  ilesh  and  after  a  time  will  vm,  wrnT„       T  „_,..  T 

fall  nff  ir,  milt-  y     wrote  me  1  saw  where  I  was  wrong 

fall  off  in  milk.  j  should  have  sent  the  ^  q{ 

We  would  advise  Elsie  to  give  her  cow  for  September  on  September  15,  and  th 
all  the  silage  and  alfalfa  she  will  eat.  blanks  for  September  should  have  heel 
A  big  Holstein  cow  usually  will  eat  at  sent  to  you  between  the  first  and  fir 
least  50  pounds  daily  of  silage  and  about  teenth  of  October.  I  will  do  that  ,v  - 
15  pounds  of  alfalfa.  If  the  silage  is  after  this.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  do  tha"i 
restricted  she  will  eat  more  hay.  This  way  last  month,  but  mistakes  are  some- 
amount  of  silage  and  alfalfa  does  not  times  made. 

supply    enough   material   to   make    50  __,_>_  „aif  ■    A-  , 

pounds  of  milk,  and  grain  must  be  fed  to  „CJ           £  ,  J5 "f  F*%  Wf '  1 

f_  i                 t.  i     6  give  it  a''  the  separated  milk  it  can 

make  up  the  balance.              _  drink  and  feed  it  ^  ^  ^  tj** 

The  table  given  has  the  nutrients  all  which  run  in  the  alfalfa  patch  which  w< 

figured  out,  and  shows  a  daily  feed  that  sowed   for   pasture.  —  Ernest  Asbury 

will  be  enough  for  the  50  pounds  of  milk.  Leavenworth  County. 
It  is  a  little  deficient  in  fat,  but  the 

excess  of  carbohydrates  makes  up  for  TTT  , 

this:  w.e  have  written  Ernest  setting  him 

Carbo-  straight  on  the  matters  about  which  he 

Pritein,  hydrates.  Fat,  asks  questions.    In  the  Dairy  Club  de- 

Siiagre,  60  pounds   partment  of  Kansas  Farmer  of  June  3 

Alfalfa  hay,  is  pounds. 1.59        5.85       .135  is  a  copy  of  the  milk  record  made  out 

SCh3°PPounPd°sUn??:::  \t)t      tit       H  as  it  should  be,  and  which  will  be  of 

Cottonseed    meal,    1.5  nejp  to  all  our  members  when  they  are 

P°unds  '•  -55         •33       -128  making  their  records. 

,  Total  3.48      19.07       .913  The  milk  and  feed  records  for  each 

Mrnen;rnr200-Pounde*  month  should  be  in  the  Kansas  Farmer 

cow  ■  .84       bAO       .12  office  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  following 

Remaining  for  milk... 2.64      10.67       .793  month     instead    of    the    fifteenth,  as 

Required  for  50  pounds  Ernest  thought.   The  milk  sample  should 

3  per  cent  milk  2.75        9.95       .85  be  sent  to  Manhattan  on  the  fifteenth 

The   only  change   from   her  present  day  01  each  month.  Our  members  should 

ration  is  the  feeding  of  H  pounds  of  cot-  refei'  to  the  Dairy  Club  department  in 

tonseed  meal  in  place  of  one  pound  of  the  May  13  issue  of  Kansas  Farmek, 

corn  chop,  and  feeding  more  silage  and  each  month  when  taking  the  sample  for 

alfalfa.    Linseed    meal  can  be  fed    in  testing.    It  is  very  important  that  the 

place  of  the  cottonseed  meal  if  it  costs  sample  be  correct  and  that  the  instrue- 

no  more.    It  is  usually  better  relished  tions  be  followed  closely,  for  much  de- 

by  cows  than  is  the  cottonseed  meal.  pends  upon  a  true  sample.    An  accurate 

  test  cannot  be  made  unless  the  sample 

»*•!■    c>  i«i_'a.       .  r*          cl  has  been  taken  accurately.     The  test 

Milk  Exhibits  at  Dairy  Show  whieh  is  received  on  the  £ample  which 

Prizes  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  Ernest  sends  to  Manhattan  October  15 

medals  were  offered  at  the  Southwestern  will  be  used  in  figuring  the  amount  of 

Dairy  show  for  both  market  milk  and  butter  fat  produced  by  his  cow  in  Sep- 

certified  milk.    The  samples  were  judged  tember. 

according  to  the  government  score  card.  gkim  mi]k  and  aifaifa  is  a  SDiendid 

Both  certified  and  market  samples  were  fepd  for  calves,  but  they  must  be  fed 

scored  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Parvis  on  the  fol-  some  grain  to  take  the     lace  of  the 

lowing   counts:     Bacteria,    flavor    and  butter  fat  whieh  has  been  removed  from 

odor,  visible  dirt,  fat,  solids  not  fat,  the  milk.    Calves  can  be  taught  to  eat 

acidity,  bottle  and  cap.  grain  when  two  or  three  weeks  old.  "Do 

In    the    certified    milk    class,  C.  F.  not  feed  the  grain  in  the  milk)  bowever 

Holmes,  of .  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  was  jt  snouid  be  given  in  a  trough  or  bo-; 

awarded  first  prize  with  a  score  of  98.55;  after  the  calf  drinks  his  milk.  After 

Longview  Farm,  Lees  Summit,  Mo.,  was  the  calf  has  learned  to  eat  grain,  it  is 

second  with  a  score  of  95.8.  not  necessary  to  feed  it  ground.   A  skim 

In  the  market  milk  contest,  R.  W.  milk  calf  will  do  better  on  shelled  corn 

Barrt  Independence,  Mo.,  was  awarded  than  on  corn  chop. 

first  prize  with  a  score  of  96.4.    C.  Z.  

Williams,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  sec-  ....  , 

ond  with  a  score  of  95.95.   Barr,  besides  Winter  Shelter 

winning  the  gold  medal  for  market  milk,  Are  you  prepared  to  make  your  cow 

is  also  the  winner  of  the  $75  gas  engine  comfortable  this  winter?    If  not,  you 

offered  by  the  Witte  Engine  Works  of  cannot  expect  her  to  do  her  besl,  no 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  matter  how  well  you  feed  her. 

The  contest  was  extremely  well  con-  You  should  have  a  stall  for  your  cow 

tested  and  many  samples  were  within  a  with  a  comfortable  tie  or  stanchion  and 

few  tenths  per  cent  of  each  other.  a  floor  that  can  be  kept  elean.   It  should 

There  were  seventeen  samples  exhibitd  be  warm  bnt  must  be  go  arranged  a8  to 

and  most  of  them  were  of  exceptionally  provide  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight, 

good  quality,  scoring,  with  few  excep-  If  you  have  a  j        Holstein  cow,  plan 

tions,  around  93  per  cent,  a  score  which  for  a  sta]1  thm,  a„d  a  half  feet  wi(!o 

is  considered  excellent.  and  five  feet  i01lg  from  the  tie  to  the 

The    bacteriological  work    was    con-  gutter.    For  small  cows  like  Jerseys,  a 

ducted  under  the    direction    of    Percy  sta]1  three  feet  wide  a»d  four  and  a 

Werner,  Jr.,  dairy  bacteriologist  for  the  ha]f  feet  long  ig  abollt  ri  ht>    If  you 

XJmversity  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  bave  a  cement  fl00r,  use  plenty  of  be.i- 

ding.    Your  cow  cannot  be  comfortable 

Businesslike  Letter  ^  compelled  to  lie  down  on  bare  cement. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  sent  thc  sample  j 

of  milk  to  Manhattan,  but  will  send  a  Root  Crops  for  Milk  Cows 

sample  right  away  for  this  month.  If  T0U  raised  any  stock  beets  or  9U£.,r 

I  have  made  out  the  feed,  and  milk  beets'on  your  farm  this  year,  arrange  to 

records  for  September.    The  feed  and  store  somp  so  they  win' not  freeze  and 

pasture  bill  was  $3.41,  and  she  gave  768  feed  tbem  to  vmu:  cow  in  thj,  wi„ter. 

pounds  of  milk  for  the  month.  _..„  ,  ,   ,  ,  ,  

I  had  a  picture  taken  of  my  cow  and  M','k  cow9  alw?^  do  bet^r  ™h?S\7n 

myself  today  and  I  will   send  you  a  ?an  have  some  juicy,  succulent  feed  ,o 

print  just  as  soon  as  I  get  them.  take  the  place  of  the  grass  they  get  a 

Enclosed  you  will  find  ten  cents  for  summer .    It  is  cheaper  to  provid s  this 

which  please  send  me  some  tablets  to  klnd  of          by  having  a  silo  than  ,o 

put  in  the  samples  of  milk  which  I  send  l  oot  crops  but  if  yen  cannot ;  ha  ■  _ 

to  Manhattan  8lla8e  y°n  should  try  to  store  seme  n  t 

I  do  not  understand  the  blanks  for  the  croP9  if  you  can  possibly  got  them. 
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What  the  American 
Producer  Must  Face 

After  the  War 


The  importance  of  the  election 
this  year  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  world  is  facing  a  re-adjust- 
ment that  must  come  as  soon  as 
the  European  war  is  ended.  The 
producers  of  America  will  once 
more  have  competition.  For  over, 
two  years  they  have  been  protected 
by  a  wall  of  war  more  effectively 
,.  than  they  could  have  been  by  any 
protective  tariff.  When  that  wall 
is  down  there  must  be  a  barrier 
erected,  for  the  flood  will  come 
from  other  countries  and  bring 
American  standards  and  American 
ideals  down  to  the  lower  levels. 
This  is  not  a  reflection  on  any 
country  or  any  people.  It  is  merely 
a  statement  of  facts. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for 
protection  and  preparedness  against 
the  competition  that  would  be  un- 
fair to  American  producers.  The 
Democratic  party  is  against  pro- 
tection and  would  let  this  country 
go  into  the  commercial  war  which 
must  come,  as  illy  prepared  to  pro- 
tect itself  as  it  is  for  military  de- 
fense now.  This  is  a  question  that 
affects  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  is  in  the  thought  of 
every  thinking  person. 

I Vacillating  Foreign  Policy 
The  only  argument  the  Demo- 
crats make  is  that  President  Wil- 
son "kept  us  out  of  war."  Who 
kept  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway  out  of 
war?  The  same  influence  that  kept 
the  United  States  out  of  war.  The 
people  did  not  want  war  if  it  were 
possible  to  prevent  it.  But  none 
of  these  countries  came  so  near 
the  verge  of  war  as  did  ours.  The 
changing  attitude  of  our  admin- 
istration several  times  brought  us 
close  to  war,  only  avoided  by  a 
humiliating  back-down  or  by  a 


refusal  of  the  European  powers  -to 
antagonize  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  we  have  lost  more 
American  lives  than  we  lost  during 
the  Spanish-American  war.  Our 
fleet  attacked  and  seized  Vera  Cruz 
and  then  came  back.  Our  army  is 
now  on  Mexican  soil.  Our  National 
Guard  was  mobilized  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  All  this  happened  because 
of  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  kept 
us  out  of  war  in  Mexico,  but  his 
blunders,  if  continued,  will  surely 
put  us  in  deeper  than  we  are  now. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  lost 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  our 
neighbors. 

Cost  of  Democratic 
Legislation 

Four  years  ago,  the  Democratic 
party  had  the  following  plank  in 
its  platform: 

"We  denounce  the  profligate  waste 
of  the  money  wrung-  from  the  people 
by  oppressive  taxation  thru  the  lavish 
appropriations  of  recent  Republican 
Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high 
and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people's  toil.  We  demand  a  re- 
turn to  that  simplicity  and  economy 
which  befits  a  democratic  government 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  use- 
less offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain 
the  substance  of  the  people." 

The  following  are  the  total  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  for  the 
last  six  years  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord September  8,  1916): 

1912,  $1,026,682,881.72. 

1913,  $1,019,412,710.91. 

1914,  $1,098,678,788.40. 

1915,  $1,116,1  18,138.55. 

1916,  $1,114,937,012.02. 

1917,  $1,626,439,209.63. 

The  item  for  "preparedness" 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference for  Army  and  Navy  for 
19 15  and  19 16.  This  amounts  to 
$349,103,590.  The  balance  excess 
is  the  additional  cost  to  the  coun- 

[POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT] 


try  of  Democratic  legislation  com- 
pared with  the  promise  made  in  the 
platform.  In  addition  to  the  fig- 
ures of  appropriations,  there  have 
been  "authorized"  expenditures 
amounting  to  $231,945,275;  that 
much  more  must  be  added  to  the 
bill. 

Has  the  change  been  worth  the 
money  ?  •>«. 

Over  30,000  Additional 
Offices 

Over  thirty  thousand  additional 
offices  have  been  created  by  the 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  an  advocate  of 
the  budget  system,  is  against  pork 
barrel  methods  and  his  record  as 
Governor  of  New  York  shows  that 
he  will  hew  to  this  line  no  matter 
where  the  chips  fall. 

For  the  Principle  of 
Arbitration 

The  Republican  party  stands  for 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  The 
Democrats  say  that  the  Adamson 
bill  averted  a  great  strike.  A  com- 
pulsory arbitration  bill  would  have 
averted  this  strike  just  as  effective- 
ly and  would  have  protected  for 
the  future.  Under  the  Adamson 
bill,  the  trouble  is  merely  post- 
poned. The  additional  expense  to 
the  railroads  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  must  be  paid  in  the  end 
by  the  farmers  and  shippers.  But 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Adam- 
son bill  of  yielding  to  force  and 
legislating  without  investigation,  is 
more  important  than  even  dollars 
and  cents.  Arbitration  and  not 
force  is  to  be  the  method  of  deci- 
sion in  the  future  and  the  party 
which  has  yielded  to  a  supposed 
political  advantage  is  out  of  tune 
with  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  Fair  play  and  justice, 
with  a  hearing  for  every  one,  is 
fundamental.  On  this  issue,  the 
Republican  party  makes  a  confi- 
dent appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people. 
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Let  Us  Help  You 
Plan  Your  -Barn 

We.  maintain   a  .  large, 

icell  equipped  Architectural 

Department  for  the  service 

of  barn  owners  everywhere^ 

We  can  help  you  get  a  good 

barn  at  a  moderate  cost. 

'Preliminary!  sketches  and 

■:.         "*   r  * 
suggestions  are  yree 

Write  us  about  your  plans. 


Pasture  Comfort  for 
Your  Cows — Bigger 
Profits  for  You 

Cows  are  a  lot  like  humans  in  the  way 
they  respond  to  kind  treatment  and  com- 
fortable surroundings. 

The  difference  in  a  year's  returns  from  con- 
tented and  from  discontented  cows  will  pay  for 
Louden  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 

Try  them  out  in  your  barn  and  watch  the 
milk  yield  jump.  They  cost  but  little  more 
than  wood;  they  last  ten  times  as  long. 
They  protect  the  cows  from  injury  and  keep 
them  clean. 

You  won't  have  to  build  in  order  to  use 
them;  you  can  install  them  in  the  old  barn. 

Our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  shows: 

Stalls  and  Stanchions      Hay  Tools 

Steel  Pens  Barn  Door  Hangers 

Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  Horse  Barn  Equipment 

"Everything  for  the  Bam" 
Write  for  it  Today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co., 

(ESTABLISHED  1867) 

1508  Court  St.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 
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International  Harvester 
Wagons  — Weber — Columbus 

WHEN  your  old  wagon  is  just  about  gone 
and  you're  thinking  of  buying  a  new  one, 
sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring.  What  kind  of  service 
has  that  wagon  given  you?  How  many  delays  have 
you'had  because  of  accident  and  breakdowns?  Could 
you  always  get  repairs  easily?  How  long  has  it  lasted?  You 
have  to  add  all  unnecessary  expense  to  the  price  you  paid  at 
first,  to  find  out  what  your  wagon  really  cost  you. 

When  you  have  these  figures  you  will  see  at  once  the  advan- 
tage of  buying  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon.  They  give  you 
steady  service,  with  no  delays.  You  can  get  repairs  any  day 
you  need  them.  The  folding  endgate  and  link  end  rods  make 
them  easy  to  load  and  unload.  The  fifth  wheel — an  exclusive 
feature  on  these  wagons — adds  years  to  their  lif e. 

When  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  new  wagon  and  want  the  ona 
that  costs  the  least  per  year  of  service,  drop  us  a  line.  We  will 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  dealer  and 
give  you  information  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy 
one  of  the  best  wagons  you  ever  owned. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deeriog     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


WHY  GROW  LIVE  STOCK 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


THE  above  subject  was  assigned  to 
the  editor  at  a  farmers'  institute 
which  we  attended  last  week.  The 
idea  we  attempted  to  present  -was  that 
keeping  live  stock  of  whatever  kind  was 
but  a  means  of  selling  the  cheap  ma- 
terial produced  on  every  farm  in  as  fin- 
ished a  form  as  possible.  Selling  raw 
material  is  not  a  good  economic  practice. 
The  finished  product  always  takes  a 
minimum  of  actual  material  from  the 
farm  and  permits  the  selling  of  skilled 
labor.  We  boast  of  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
In  one  year  we  sell  to  Denmark  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  products  and 
buy  but  two  millions.  This  country 
buys  only  raw  material.  We  send  them 
enormous  quantities  of  bran  and  oil  cake 
of  various  kinds.  They  sell  nothing  but 
butter,  bacon  and  cheese,  all  highly  fin- 
ished products.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  they  have  systematically  been 
following  this  policy  and  in  that  time 
their  acre  yields  have  increased  50  per 
cent. 

President  H.  J.  Waters  in  an  address 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  of  Kansas,  October 
7,  showed  how  the  nine  and  one-third 
million  pounds  of  butter  sold  in  Kansas 
in  one  year  represented  a  saving  of  al- 
most three  million  dollars  over  the  re- 
turn from  selling  the  feed  required  to 
produce  it.  It  was  simply  a'  case  of 
selling  a  highly  finished  product  as  com- 
pared with  selling  the  raw  material  en- 
tering into  it. 

That  cattle  in  most  cases  add  to  the 
farm  income  in  the  corn  belt  is  indi- 
cated by  the  result  of  a  recent  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  meat  situation 
in  which  its  specialists  have  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time.  The  direct  profit 
from  the  raising  of  calves  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  averages  seem  to  establish,  is 
usually  small,  but  there  are  other  fac- 
tors which  make  the  practice  more  ad- 
vantageous than  would  appear  at  first 
sight. 

Among  these  advantages  are  the  fact 
that  live  stock  on  the  farm  provide  a 
home  market  and  a  means  of  utilization 
of  farm  roughage,  some  of  which  might 
be  wasted  if  not  fed,  and  the  use  of 
pastures  which  could  not  be  employed 
profitably  in  any  other  way.  Live  stock 
also  affords  a  ready  home  market  for 
certain  other  crops,  which  at  times 
would  have  to  be  hauled  considerable 
distances  to  be  sold.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ence of  live  stock  on  the  farm  gives 
productive  employment  throughout  the 
year  to  labor  which  at  certain  seasons 
might  otherwise  be  idle.  Live  stock  also 
gives  some  interest  on  capital  invested 
on  equipment,  which  would  produce 
nothing  if  not  utilized  at  all  seasons. 
The  fertilizing  value  of  manure  also 
must  be  considered.  When  these  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration,  even  though 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  profit 
on  the  cattle,  the  farm  income  is  greater 
because  of  their  cattle  having  been  kept 
on  the  farm.  The  keeping  of- live  stock, 
therefore,  is  to  be  recommended  on  farms 
having  large  quantities  of  cheap  rough- 
age available  or  having  land  which  can 
be  best  utilized  as  pasture. 

The  figures  of  costs  cited  by  the  in- 
vestigators are  purely  averages  based  on 
actual  farms  and  herds  investigated. 
The  investigators  obtained  in  1914  and 
1915,  59C  records  from  farms  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
These  records  dealt  with  14,634  cows, 
621  bulls,  and  12,591  calves  produced 
from  them,  of  which  2,023  were  classed 
as  baby  beef. 

In  a  state  where  such  feeds  as  the 
sorghums  are  practically  sure  crops,  live 
stock  farming  is  far  more  certain  year 
in  and  year  out  than  grain  farming. 
Even  in  the  area  especially  adapted  to 
wheat,  we  find  more  and  more  interest 
being  taken  in  live  stock  production. 
Perhaps  as  good  an  index  to  this  change 
in  farming  methods  is  the  number  of 
silos  -being  used.  Some  of  our  leading 
wheat  growing  counties  are  also  leading 
in  the  number  of  silos. 

Our  soil  specialists  tell  us  that  selling 
grain  and  other  crops  removes  large 
quantities  of  plant  food.    No  soil  can 


grow  crops  year  after  year  without 
sooner  or  later  reaching  the  point  where 
depletion  is  felt. 

When  animals  or  milk  products  are 
sold  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plant 
food  of  the  crop  is  removed  from  the 
farm.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  left  in 
the  form  of  barnyard  manure,  which 
may  be  returned  to  the  soil.  This  is 
clear  when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
a  ton  of  rnilk  contains  $2.09  worth  of 
plant  food,  while  a  ton  of  alfalfa  con- 
tains $9.50  worth  of  plant  food. 

Where  live  stock  farming  is  followed, 
a  large  variety  of  crops  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  and  utilized.  Such  crops  as 
alfalfa  and  clover  for  hay,  corn  and  sor- 
ghums for  silage,  and  rye  as  a  soiling 
crop  may  be  grown.  WTith  these  crops 
it  is  possible  to  practice  a  rotation  in 
which  a  legume  is  grown,  thus  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
This  is  important,  as  the  failure  to  in- 
clude a  leguminous  crop  in  the  rotation 
is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  soil  de- 
pletion. The  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soil  is  also  increased  when  alfalfa  is  fed 
and  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  land. 


Under  most  circumstances  the  cow 
should  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she 
will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting  the  grain 
ration  to  the  milk  production.  Only 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  overfat 
should  the  quantity  of  roughage  be  re- 
stricted. 


National  Swine  Show 

The  first  annual  National  Swine  Show 
just  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  goes  down 
in  history  as  an  epoch  maker  in  pork 
production  exhibitions.  Sixteen  hundred 
hogs,  representing  nine  different  breeds, 
were  gathered  under  one  roof  and  they 
came  from  twenty-one  states.  There 
were  grand  champion  boars  and  sows 
and  junior  champion  boars  and  sows 
from  most  of  the  leading  state  fairs  in 
the  hog  belt.  From  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  from  as  far  east  as  Massachu- 
setts, from  Michigan,  and  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  there  came  the  best  of  each 
breed  in  the  friendly  battle  for  prizes. 
There  was  unusual  enthusiasm  among 
the  adherents  of  all  breeds,  but  a 
friendly  rivalry  between  them  that 
whetted  their  interests  and  sent  them 
home  determined  each  to  do  his  part  to 
improve  his  herd  and  help  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  breed  with  which  he  is 
identified. 

The  only  exhibitors  from  Kansas  were 
the  Poland  China  breeders,  H.  B.  Wal- 
ter from  Effingham,  who  won  first  on 
get  of  sire  and  first  on  produce  of  sow, 
and  Fred  B.  Caldwell  of  Howard,  who 
won  first  in  class  on  his  senior  yearling, 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  In  the  championship 
ring  this  boar  was  a  close  contestant  for 
first  place  and  there  were  those  at  the 
ringside  who  thought  he  should  have 
been  champion  Poland  China  boar  of  the 
show.  Olivier  &  Son  of  Danville,  Kan- 
sas, also  showed  Poland  Chinas.  Charles 
E.  Sutton  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  exhibited 
Berkshires,  and  Crow  &  Son  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  Duroc  Jerseys.  Our  space 
is  too  limited  to  permit  giving  awards 
in  full.  We  print  only  championships 
and  group  winnings. 

Poland  Chinas. 

Aged  Herd  (seven  entries) — 1.  Fred  Siev- 
ers,  Audubon,  Iowa;  2,  J.  E.  Meharrv,  To- 
lono,  111.;  3,  J.  D.  McDonald,  North  Bend, 
Wis.;  4,  J.  C.  Meese,  Ord,  Neb.;  5.  W.  J. 
Graham,  Howard  Lake,  Minn.;  6.  Phil  Daw- 
eon,  Endicott,  Neb.;  7,  W.  E.  Willey,  Steele 
City,  Neb. 

Young  Herd  (seven  entries) — 1,  Dawson; 
2,  Graham;  3,  Meese;  4,  W.  J.  Hather,  Ord, 


$18.95  at  the  factory 

That's  the  new  low  price  on  our 
David  Bradley  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher 
and  Feed  Grinder.   For  full  informa-g 
tion  see  page  1440  of  our  big  newg 
General  Catalog.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed always. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


October  Zl, 


KANSAS  FARMER 


RED  GROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

* 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  $5  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No/ 195. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuouaheavy  advertising.  You  need  not 
earry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  da  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World? s  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


IS  IT  SAFE? 

Have  you  stored  that  valuable  grain  of  yours 
where  it  is  safe  from  loss  by  rats,  fire  or 
weather?  If  you  have  notthenyou're  badly 
in  need  of 

COLUMBIAN 

METAL  GRAIN  BINS 

Reinforced  joint  and  hlehest  (rule  material  make 
them  the  most  durable  grain  bine  ever  made. 
Sectional  construction  easy  to  erect  or  enlarge, 
furnished  complete.  Thousands  In  use  malflng  their 
owner blernoney,  .  „ 

Writs  today  for  special  delivered  price. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
■Co?  W.  12th  St.      Kansas  City,  Me. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaylF 

A  e*.   «H  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

M  MB  fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Ligbtrunnins;. 
Up  #Ucu;  cleaning,  close  skim- 
fie^a  mine,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  also  In  four  ~" 
larger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  obovro  h< 

M  Bays' Free  Trial  *gt£°gs& 

It  ssves  in  cream.  Postal  bringa  Free  eat- 
aJcrfj,  folder  and  " direct- from-factory"  offer. 


Boy  from  tbe  manaf  acturer  and  save  money. 

ALDAUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 
2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


BREEDING  CRATE 

Our  Improved  "Safe- 
ty Breeding  Crate" 
is  the  cheapest, 
strongest  and  best 
crate  on  the  market. 
Ask  any  breeder  — 
anywhere.  Price  $15, 
f.  o.  b.  Sioux  City. 
Send  for  circular. 
Can  ship  same  day 
order  is  received. 
SAFETY  BREEDING  CRATE  COMPANY 
KXVVz  W.  Seventh  St.  Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Cna  ParfalrtCf  in  colors  explains 
rlCC  V°""US  howyoucansava 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  sreod  wheels  to  DC 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  _ 
Electric  Wheel  Cc. 
34  tu»£i.,g»iMjjn. 

ISflBllfH  TRAPS  somethinr  the  gophers  cant 
Will   H  ff"  ft  rnveT  up     Circular  frae- 

■■■",,A-F.  Kenldn,  B.478,  Crete,  Neb. 


Neb  ;  5,  F.  H.  Lacy  &  Son,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  6,  McDonald;  7.  Becker  Bros. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor  (nine  entries)  — 
1  and  3,  Meese;  2.  Sievers;  4,  McDonald;  5, 
Hather;  6,  Graham;  7,  Lacy  &  Son;  8,  H.  H. 
Meyer  &  Son,  Fontanelle.  Neb. 

Get  of  Sire  (eleven  entries) — 1,  H.  B. 
Walter  &  Son;  2,  Meese;  3.  Sievers;  4,  Daw- 
son; 5,  Graham;  6,  Hather;  7,  Meyer  & 
Sons;  8,  H.  O.  Williamson,  Nerman,  Neb. 

Produce  of  Dam  <ten  entries) — 1.  Walter 
&  Son;  2,  Sievers;  3,  Graham;  4,  Meese;  5, 
Hather;  6,  Dawson;  7,  McDonald;  8,  Wil- 
liamson. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Sievers 
on  Long  Big  Bone. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Gillis  &  Allender, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  on  G.  &  A.'s  King  Joa. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Sievers 
on  Big  Maid  2d. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Dawson  on  Pana 
Uhlan. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas. 

Old  Herd — 1.  Bock  &  Shirk,  Kempton, 
Ind. ;  2,  A.  S.  Booco,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Young  Herd — 1,  Booco;  2,  Bock  &  Shirk; 
3,  Booco. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  Bock  & 
Shirk;  2,  Booco. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  Booco;  2,  Bock  &  Shirk; 
3,  Booco. 

Produce  of  Dam — 1,  Bock  &  Shirk;  2, 
Booco;  3,  Bock  &  Shirk;  4,  Booco. 

Silver  Cup  Special — Bock   &  Shirk. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Bock 
&  Shirk  on  O.  K.'s  Pride. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Booco  on  Mich- 
igan Boy  14th. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Bock 
&  Shirk  on  Queen  Bess. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Booco  on  Perfect 
Lass  8  th. 

Duroc  Jerseys. 

Old  Herd  (eleven  entries)  —  1.  Thomas 
Johnson,  Columbus.  Ohio;  2,  Ira  Jackson. 
Tippecanoe  City.  Ohio;  3,  J.  D.  Waltemeyer 
&  Son,  Melbourne,  Iowa;  4,  W.  R.  Crow  & 
Sons.  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  5,  U.  S.  Indian 
School,  Genoa.  Neb.;  6,  Johnson;  7,  Kern  & 
Taylor,  Stanton,  Neb.;  8,  J.  Young  Cald- 
well, Wllliamsville,  111. 

Young  Herd  (fourteen  entries') — 1.  Jack- 
son; 2,  Waltemeyer  &  Son;  3,  Johnson;  4. 
R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa,  Neb.;  5,  Crow  & 
Sons;  6,  Johnson;  7,  C.  J.  Swale,  Freder- 
icksburg, Iowa. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor  (ten  entries) — 1, 
Johnson;  2  and  3,  Jackson;  4,  Waltemeyer  & 
Son;  5,  Crow  &  Sons;  6,  U.  S.  Indian  School; 
7,  Widle  &  Sons;  8.  Johnson. 

Get  of  Sire — 1  and  2.  Jnckson;  3  and  4. 
Waltemeyer  &  Son;  5,  L.  F.  Atwater,  Ban- 
gor, Wis.;  6,  U.  S.  Indian  School;  7,  John- 
son; 8,  Widle  &  Son. 

Produce  of  Dam — 1,  Jackson;  2.  Johnson; 
3,  Waltemeyer  &  Son;  4,  Johnson;  5,  Widle 
&  Sons;  6,  U.  S.  Indian  School;  7,  Widle  & 
Sons;  8,  Crow  &  Sons. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Jack- 
son on  Orion  Cherry  Jing  Jr. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — J.  Wellendorf  & 
Son,  Algena,  Iowa,  on  Alge's  Giant. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — TJ.  S. 
Indian  School   on   Critic's  Perfection. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Jackson  on  Orion's 
Willetta  3d. 

Berkshires. 

Old  Herd  (eight  entries) — 1,  W.  S.  Corsa, 
Whitehall.  Ind.;  2,  Colt  Farm,  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
3,  Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. ;  4  and 

5,  Iowana  Farms,  Davenport,  Iowa;  6, 
Corsa;  7,  Silver  Birch  Farm,  Newport, 
Wash.;  8,  Townsend  Farms,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

Young  Herds  (eight  entries) — 1,  Jenkins 
Bros.,  Orleans,-  Ind.;  2  and  3,  Rogers  Bros., 
Harrodshurg.  Ky. ;  4,  Hamilton  Farms;  5. 
Townsend  Farms,  New  London,  Ohio;  6, 
Silver  Birch  Farms;  7,  Colt  Farm;  8,  lowana 
Farms. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor — 1,  Corsa;  2, 
Iowana  Farms;  3,  Iowana  Farms;  4,  Jen- 
kins Bros. ;  5  and  6,  Rogers  Bros. ;  7,  Silver 
Birch  Farms;  8,  Townsend  Farms. 

Get  of  Sire — 1,  lowana  Farms;  2,  Corsa; 
3,  Colt  Farm;  4,  Jenkins  Bros.;  5  and  6, 
Rogers  Bros.;  7,  Corsa;  8,  Townsend  Farms. 

Produce  of  Dam — 1,  Iowana  Farms;  2. 
Corsa;  3,  Jenkins  Bros.;  4  and  5,  Rogers 
Bros.;  6,  Iowana  Farms;  7,  Silver  Birch 
Farms;  8,  Colt  Farm. 

Senior  Grand  Champion  Boar — Colt  Farm 
on  Longfellow's  Double  Rival. 

Junior  Champion  Boar  —  C.  H.  Carter, 
Westchester,  Pa.,  on  Imperial  Rival. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Hamil- 
ton Farms  on  Duke's  Champion  Lady  4th. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Jenkins  Bros,  on 
Superior  Duchess  11th. 

Chester  Whites. 

Old  Herd  (ten  entries) — 1,  W.  T.  Barr, 
Ames,  Iowa;  2,  J.  L.  Barber,  Harlan,  Iowa; 

3,  M.  Armentrout,  Botna,  Iowa;  4,  Thomas 
F.  Kent,  Walnut,  Iowa;  5,  Harry  G  Cran- 
dall,  Cass  City,  Mich.:  6.  J.  L.  Barber;  7, 
W.  P.  Doolittle,  Woodland.  Maine;  8,  W.  T. 
Barr. 

Young  Herd  (ten  entries) — 1,  Barr;  2, 
Barber;    3,    Arthur    Tomsrn,    Wabash,  Ind.; 

4,  W.  E.  Gaffey,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa;  5, 
Crandall;  6,  Barber;  7,  John  P.  Coulson, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Get  of  Sire  (thirteen  entries)— 1  and  3, 
Barr;  2  and  B.  Barber;  4,  Chandall;  6, 
Kent;  7,  Doolittle;  8,  ..A..  D.  Andrews  & 
Son,  Sheffield,  111. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Barr 
on  William  A. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Barr  on  Highland 
Improver. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Sow — Barber 
on  Queen  Viola. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Barr  on  Better 
Goods  2d. 

Hampshires. 

Old  Herd  (thirteen  entries) — 1,  Wickfleld 
Farm,  Cantril,  Iowa;  2,  Rhode  &  Lewis, 
Pine  Village,  Ind. ;  3,  C.  P.  Paulsen,  Nora, 
Neb.;  4,  Rhode  &  Lewis;  5,  Wickfield  Farm; 

6,  Vern  Patterson,  Fairmont,  Neb.;  7.  R.  J. 
Boles,  Ocheyedan,  Iowa;  8,  R.  L.  Pemher- 
ton.  LeGrand.  Iowa. 

Young  Herd  (seventeen  entries) — 1.  Wick- 
fiel-d  Farm;  2,  Rhode  &  Lewis;  3,  Cahill  & 
Sullivan,  Newboro,  Neb.;  4,  Mark  Whit- 
aker;  5,  Wickfield  Farm;  6,  T.  C.  Cole;  7 
and  8,  R.  J.  Boles. 

Herd  Bred  by  Exhibitor  (seventeen  en- 
tries)— 1,  Wickfield  Farm;  2,  Wickfield 
Farm;  3,  Rhode  &  Lewis;  4,  Cahill  &  Sul- 
livan; 5.  Mark  Whitaker,  Miami,  Mo.;  6, 
Fisher-Parmer  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  7,  Pem- 
berton;  8,  Boles. 

Get  of  Sire  (twenty-two  entries) — 1, 
Wickfield  Farm;  2,  Wickfield  Farm:  3, 
Rhode  &  Lewis;  4.  Paulsen;  5,  Cahill  & 
Sullivan;  6,  Whitaker;  7,  Boles;  8,  Pem- 
berton. 

Produce    of   Dam    (eighteen    entries) — 1, 
1  Wickfield  Farm;  2,  Rhode  &  Lewis;  3,  Paul- 
|  sen;  4,  Wickfield  Farm;  5,  Cahill  &  Sulll- 
£  van;  6,  Whitaker;  7,  Pemberton;  8,  Fisher- 
Parmer  Co. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Boar — Wick- 
field Farm  on  Lookout  Lad. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Cahill  &  Sullivan, 
on  Sticker. 

Senior  and  Grand  Champion   Sow — R.  C 
|   Pollard,  Nehawka,  Neh.,  on  Maud's  Best  3d. 
0    Junior  Champion  Sow — C.  L.  Moore,  Tre- 
mont.  111.,  on  Moore's  Queen. 


Burn  less  Coal 

— and  get  more  Comfort 


Light  On  The 
Coal  Qu  estion 


A  searchlight  comparison  as  to  the  relative  amount  of 
coal  required  by  the  different  heating  methods  to 
do  an  equal  amount  of  heating  work 

When  you  honestly  consider  all  facts  and  know  what 
great  savings  and  comforts  will  result  from  IDEAL  heat- 
ing, you  cannot  help  but  decide  to  have  it. 

Briefly — here  is  what  you  get: 

A  warm-all-over  house.  No  re- 
pairs, no  setting  up  or  taking  down. 
No  labor,  dust,  gases,  or  smoke.  An 
even,  healthful  heat  all  winter.  A 
fuel  saving  that  pays  for  the  outfit. 
Adds  big  value  to  your  home. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  this  out  by  installing  IDEAL  heating  and  their 
families  now  enjoy  Winter  better  than  Summer.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  paying 
for  IDEAL  heating  even  if  you  don't  have  it  now  because  in  the  meantime,  you 
suffer  all  the  ills  and  bills  of  old  fashioned  heating — but  you  can't  get  real  comfort 
by  only  wishing  for  it.  Why  not  decide  now  to  have  IDEAL  heating  and  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  it  brings  to  your  home. 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  put  in  any  old  or  new  house  whether 
you  have  a  cellar  or  not.  Water  system  is  not  required  as  the  same  water  is  used  over  and 
over  for  years.    IDEAL  heating  lasts  longer  than  the  building 

and  frees  you  forever  from  labor,  drudgery,  and  the  dangerous  ».  j — . 

effects  of  a  cold,  drafty  bouse.    Burn  any  local  fuel.  J_  a  "^-^ 


American^  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^IBoilers 


IDEAL  Boilers  do 
not  rust  or  wear 
out — no  repairs. 


A  No.  020  IDEAL  Boiler  and  262  ft.  of 
38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost- 
ing the  owner$185,  were  used  to  heat 
this  farm  bouse,  at  which  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable, 
competent  Fitter.  This  did  not  include 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valvc3,  freight,  etc., 
which  vary  according  to  climatic  and 
other  conditions.  The  IDEAL  outfit  is 
the  only  feature  of  the  house  which  is 
never  worth  less  than  you  paid  for  it. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  water  lor 
borne  and  stock  at  small 
cost  of  few  dollars  tor  fuel 
for  season. 


Get  this  book  about  Ideal  Heating 

Don't  put  it  off  another  day.  Read  up  and  get  all  the  information 
as  to  comfort,  cost,  and  fuel  economy  that  an  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  will  give  you.  Write  today  and  get  a  copy 
of  "Ideal  Heating."     Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  bay. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents. 


Write  to 
Department  F- 14 
Chicago 


/\MEKIGM^ADIATOK  COMPANY 


Tractor, 


A  combination  Two-Three  and  Three-Four  bottom  plow 
for  light  tractors.   Easily  changed  from  one  form  to  the  other. 

Can  be  hitched  to  any  sry!e  tractor— hitch  is  semi-rigid,  so 
that  plows  may  be  backed  even  when  in  the  deepest  furrow. 

By  Pulling  a  Single  Cable 

driver  raises  or  lowers  plows  while  in  operation— from  extreme  depth  to 
clear  out  of  the  ground— or  a  little  at  a  time  in  difficult  plowing,  to 
prevent  stal.ing  of  motor. 

Rear  wheel  locks  automatically  for  plowing 
or  backing,  casters  for  turning  or  transporting. 
Equipped  with  Moline  Quick  attachable  shares. 
See  the  Moline  Power  Lift  Gang  at  your  deal- 
er's, or  write  us  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co., 

Dept.  10  ,  Moline,  UL 


THE  HOLII.'E  LINE 

INCLUDES 
Corn  Planters.  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Bay  Loaders, 
Bay  Rakes,  Lime  Low- 
er" Listers,  Manure 
^premiers,  flowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and 
steel),  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,  Stalk  Cotters, 
Tractors,  Farm  Tracks, 
Vehicles,  Wagons. 


PARTS  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Shawnee  Cycle  Co.  TopekaKansas 

.  -  •    .....    ■  .y-v .-.<!*. -K  ^>>.  * — ■<■  . 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

08  MM  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  b«%. 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


P,.p  — II  la  pecetrat- 
■  Ui  ing.aoothiug  and 
heal ib %.  aud  for  all  Old 
Sorea,  Bruisef.or 
1 119  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancero,  Boils 
II iihaaii  Corn*  and 
nUulaTl  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  baa 
Qj.  Ju  no  equal  as 
DOQj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thsrouoh  use  wilt  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill.  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauetlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'tbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Pi  ice  •  1  .SO  par  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  aant 
by  ua  expreae  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Latent  improved  and 
windows  for  YOUR  . 
bouse.  Scientifically 
designer}  by  window 
■specialists. Made  of  I 
galvanized  steel-- -can't  rot 


rust— will  not  leak---need  no 
Fit  any  hog 


Give  Your  Pigs  a  Chance 

I>t  them  have  the  warming  eenn-killfofr  sunshine  right  In  their 
pens.  Sunshine  means  hotrheafth,  more  vitality,  quicker  erowth 
more  profits  for  poo.  Absolutely  necessary  for  the  best  (rrowth 
ox  young  pigs.  Install  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  now  and  insure 
yourpitfs  sunshine  every  day.  Successful  hog-raisers  every- 
where recommend  them. 
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BloePrints  Modern  Hog  Houses 


FRPP  ^e  furnish  yon.  free  op  chargf, 
l  iviili  plete  plana  of  ]ateet  tvpe  bog  hous 
1  j*d  information  and  full  specifications  prepareu  oy  ex- 
l  perts  in  hog  house  designing.  AM  the  modern  fea- 
tures you  want  for  best  results  with  hogs.  Plans 
show  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  in  use.  ,  Write  for 
I  them  They  are  worth  money  to  you. 

Barn  Windows  JJ^&rtdr&SlsSSRi&Si 

forhr,rr,s,  poultry  houses,  work 


ops,  garagea^ete.  Ch 
Ventilating   Win  flow. 


information  today. 
Also  Chief  Cupo- 
las for  any  bid*. 
Shrsmger  & 

Johnson  Co., 
675  Walnut  Street 
&c-;afssi'©  Iowa 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  fcind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  (an  end  liniati  (hem  right  i  make 

them  Into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tiiem,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllusb-^ied  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
Should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
Taluable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  now  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hldea  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  oopy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  for  Company, 
671  Lyell  Ave.  Rochester.  N..Y. 


LUMBER 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 

Direct  From  Mill.    Get  Wholesale 
Prices.    Inspect  Before  Paying. 

Send  sketch  of  house  or  barn  you  want  and  obtain, 
without  cbarec  preliminary  plans  and  freight  pre- 
paid cost.  Ask  for  our  free  plan  book  and  fence 
post  price  list.  Quick  estimates  furnished  on  your 
carpenter's  bill  of  material. 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  COMPANY 
334-20    South  Sprafiue  St.        Tacoma,  Wash. 


FREE  TOSiF 


Before  you  buy  any  Engine  —  Read  my  Book, 
"How  to  Judge  Engines."  Telia  bow  to 
distinguish  a  High  Grade  Engine  by  the  differ- 
ence in  cylinders,  pistons,  valves,  ignition,  etc., 
with  less  coat  for  fuel,  up-keep  and  repairs. 
Book  Sent  Free  together  with  my  LOW  "Built  bv 
FACTORY  PRICES  and  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Experts'* 
90-<lay  trial  offer,  etc.  Address 

Cava  Half    ED-  **■  witte, 
odie  nail  wlTiE  EHG|HE  wflRKS 

2, 3,  4,  6.  8.  IHW  Oakland  A»e. 
12.16and22  «■»  CKT.  M0. 

Hp   ci,~,   IG07  Empire  Bldg., 
-r.  sizes,    pifhbngk,  fa. 


POISON  THE  GRASSHOPPERS 


WHILE  there  lias  been  no  general 
outbreak  of  "grasshoppers  this 
year  in  Kansas,  there  have  been 
several  local  infestations  in  the  western 
half  of  the  state,  and  there  are  now  suffi- 
cient numbers  in  several  localities  to  do 
considerable  injury  to  new  wheat  and 
young  alfalfa.  The  grasshopper  will 
come  into  the  wheat  and  alfalfa  from 
adjacent  fields,  pastures,  and  roadsides, 
and  a  prompt  and  vigorous  effort  should 
be  made  to  destroy  them. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  poi- 
soned bran  mash  flavored-  with  fruit 
juice  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  in 
this  state  as  well  as  in  other  states  and 
countries  and  has  been  found  so  effec- 
tive that  the  experiment  st  ation  does  not 
hesitate  in  recommending  it  as  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  practical  method 
of  control.  The  bran  mash  is  made  as 
follows:  Bran,  20  pounds;  Paris  green, 
white  arsenic  or  London  purple,  1 
pound;  syrup,  2  quarts;  oranges  or  lem- 
ons, 3;  water,  3§  gallons. 

In  "preparing  the  bran  mash,  mix  the 
bran  and  Paris  green,  white  arsenic  or 
London  purple  thoroughly  in  a  wash  tub 
while  dry.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  or- 
anges or  lemons  into  the  water,  and 
chop  the  remaining  pulp  and  the  peel 
to  fine  bits  and  add  them  to  the  water. 
Dissolve  the  syrup  in  the  water  and  wet 
the  bran  and  poison  with  the  mixture, 
stirring  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
dampen  the  mash  thoroughly.  The  Paris 
green  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  other 
poisons,  but  the  price  of  it  this  year  is 
very  high,  and  thus  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  well  to  substitute  white  arsenic 
or  London  purple.  When  these  are  sub- 
stituted, use  the  same  amount  and  pre- 
pare the  bait  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  using  Paris  green. 

The  bait  when  flavored  with  oranges 
or  lemons  was  found  to  be  not  only 
more  attractive,  but  was  more  appetiz- 
ing, and  thus  was  eaten  by  more  of  the 
grasshoppers. 

A  close  watch  should  be  kept  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  grasshoppers  move  into 
the  edge  of  the  wheat  or  alfalfa  field,  a 
strip  of  the  poisoned  bran  mash  should 
be  sown  broadcast  early  in  the  morning 
along  the  edge  of  the  crop  into  which 
they  are  moving,  or  if  they  have  already 
spread  into  the  fields,  it  should  be  sown 
over  the  infested  portions.  It  should  be 
scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
about  five  acres  with  the  amount  of 
mash  made  by  using  the  quantities  of 
ingredients  given  in  the  above  formula. 
Since  very  little  of  the  bran  mash  is 
eaten  after  it  becomes  dry,  scattering  it 
broadcast  in  the  morning,  and  very 
thinly,  places  it  where  the  largest  num- 
ber will  find  it  in  the  shortest  time. 
Sowing  it  in  this  manner  also  makes  it 
impossible  for  birds,  barn  yard  fowls,  or 
live  stock  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  poison  to  kill  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  grasshoppers  are  com- 
ing into  the  wheat  and  alfalfa  from  the 
adjoining  fields,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  second  or  even  a  third  applica- 
tion of  the  poisoned  mash  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  four  days.  To  make  a 
successful  fight  against  grasshoppers, 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  close  watch 
and  beginning  promptly  as  soon  as  the 
insects  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  threaten  the  crops,  and  continuing  it 
vigorously  so  long  as  the  grasshoppers 
are  present. — George  A.  Dean,  Entomol- 
ogist, K.  S.  A.  C. 

How  Comfort  Came  to  Father 

In  labor  savers  nothing's  greater  than 
yonder  little  radiator,  that  keeps  my 
shanty  warm;  while  it's  cn  deck  the 
weather  agent  may  bring  along  his  whole 
blamed  pageant  —  I  laugh  at  wintry 
storm.  When  I  was  young  the  winter 
weather  made  all  sit  up  and  road  to- 
gether, so  much  of  grief  it  brought;  day 
after  day  we  had  to  rustle,  and  wear  out 
morals,  mind,  and  muscle,  to  keep  the 
old  house  hot.  In  autumn,  when  the 
winds  were  gusty,  we'd  polish  stoves  all 
red  and  rusty,  and  pack  them  from  the 
shed;  and  while  with  stovepipes  we  were 
fussing,  a  mile  away  you'd  hear  us  cuss- 
ing enough  to  raise  the  dead.  Oh,  com- 
rade, did  you  ever  teeter  around  a  punk, 
old-fashioned  heater,  that  ats  up  elm  and 
oak?    And  have  vou  ever,  gentle  reader, 


packed  in  the  logs  of  birch  and  cedar, 
until  your  back  was  broke?  No  wonder 
Daddy  was  a  snarler;  the  open  fireplace 
in  the  parlor  would  make  him  gasp  and 
cough;  when  he  sat  there  to  thaw  his 
system,  a  streak  of  fire  flashed  out  and 
kissed  him,  and  burned  his  whiskers  off. 
The  rooms  wherein  no  stoves  were  roar- 
ing were  colder  than  the  waters  pouring 
down  Greenland's  frozen  hills;  one  room 
would  roast  us  to  the  center,  and  when 
the  next  room  we  would  enter,  we'd  have 
attacks  of  chills.  The  stovepipes  ever- 
more were  choking,  and  then  the  stoves 
would  do  some  smoking  that  drove  us 
out  of  doors;  and  we  would  stand  out 
there  a-freezing  and  saying  bitter  things 
and  sneezing,  and  raising  frenzied  roads. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  now  the 
blizzard  may  whoop  until  its  strains  its 
gizzard,  there's  comfort  in  my  home; 
'twas  brought  here  by  that  radiator;  no 
more,  to  feed  the  "heater's"  crater,  for 
cordwood  do  I  roam.  No  more  am  I  a 
weary  toiler;  down  cellar  ther's  an  Ideal 
boiler,  I  'tend  to  twice  a  day;  and  day 
and  night  the  house  is  cheery,  there  i3 
no  room  that's  cold  or  dreary,  and  life 
is  glad  and  gay. — Walt  Mason. 

Trapshooting 

He  was  a  brand  new  game  warden  and 
had  in  no  sense  been  spoiled  by  the  little 
touch  of  rural  politics  which  had  punc- 
tuated his  spotless  career.  He  had  heard 
of  the  grafter  and  his  methods,  but  when 
Fate  directed  his  steps  to  this  honorable 
position,  it  directed  wisely,  for  its  choice 
was  an  honest  man  who  would  do  his 
duty. 

And  so,  when  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
shotgun  one  day  in  early  July,  his  jaw 
set  firmly  and  he  turned  his  head  quickly 
to  get  the  direction.  Again  and  again 
he  heard  the  report  and  finally  located 
the  source  beyond  a  lonely  hill.  Stealth- 
ily he  took  the  trail  of  the  miscreant 
and  shortly  came  upon  two  of  them 
standing  beside  an  automobile,  one  with 
the  telltale  gun  in  his  hand  and  the 
other  holding  a  piece  of  machinery,  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  the  automobile.  He 
would  remain  in  seclusion  for  a  bit  and 
perhaps  catch  this  hunter  in  the  very  act 
of  breaking  the  law. 

Then,  much  to  his  astonishment,  the 
man  placed  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  said 
pull,  and  instantly  a  black  object  was 
projected  from  the  machine  which  the 
other  man  carrier.  With  a  quick  aim  the 
gunner  fired  at  the  flying  object  and  a 
puff  of  black  dust  showed  that  his  gun 
was  accurate  and  he  had  centered  the 
charge.  As  a  game  warden,  he  was  wise 
in  his  generation  for  he  did  not  disclose 
his  identity.  On  the  other  hand,  appear- 
ing as  a  curious  bystander,  he  soon 
learned  that  the  greatest  thrill-producing 
combination  for  the  outdoor  man  is  a 
handtrap  and  a  shotgun. — George  Peck. 

Handling  Feeding  Lambs 

Those  who  purchase  and  ship  lambs  to 
their  farms  for  fall  feeding  not  infre- 
quently suffer  heavy  loss  after  ship- 
ment, a  loss  that  is  at  least  partially 
due  to  sudden  change  of  feed. 

It  is  well  to  allow  the  lambs  plenty 
of  pasture  when  they  arrive.  If  they 
are  to  be  turned  into  a  corn  field,  they 
should  have  their  appetites  well  curbed 
before  turning  them  into  the  field  each 
day,  at  the  start.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  a  grass  pasture  available  and  also 
have  alfalfa  in  racks.  A  little  alfalfa 
hay  where  western  lambs  can  have  ac- 
cess to  it  at  all  times  is  a  splendid  and 
economical  means  of  starting  them  on 
their  winter  feed. 


Grinds  oats,  too 


The  David  Bradley  Feed  Grinder  is 
an  all  "round  utility  machine.    It's  a 
wonder  for  corn-and-cob  meal.  And"0 
it  will  grind  onts  fine  and  fast.  See^ 
page  1440  in  our  big  new  General 
Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


octoDer  ssi,  i9i» 

High  Quality 
Farm  Land 
In  the  South 

fJ.OOD,  fertile  land  that  will  grow 

^*  all  the  crops  you  are  familiar  with  in 
the  North,  and  many  more  besides.  Here 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  tret  away  from 
the  bitter  winters,  the  short  growing  season 
and  the  frequent  drouths  of  northern  states. 
We  offer  you  a  new  home  in  a  mild  climate 
of  generous  rainfall,  where  live  stock  thrives 
and  vegetable  growth  continues  the  year 
'round.  Well  drained,  gently  rolling  up- 
land, in  the  "Ozone  Belt"  of  the  south- 
western  Louisiana  Highlands,  "the  land 
of  perpetual  growth." 

$22  An  Acre 
Until  November  2 
Easy  Terms 

After  that  date  the  price  will  be  $25  per 

acre.  Climate,  soil,  shipping  facilities, 
market  — all  combine  here  to  make  this  the 
ideal  locality  for  dairying,  cattle  feeding, 
hog  and  sheep  raising.  All-the-year  pastur- 
age; two  and  three  crops  a  year  on  the  same 
ground.  Beef,  pork  and  mutton  can  be 
produced  far  more  cheaply  than  in  any 
northern  state.  Yon  can  grow 

Corn  40  to  70  bu.  per  acre. 

Oats   .40  to  50  bu.  per  acre. 

Corn  Silage....  ..12  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

Cane  10  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

Send  for  our  big  sixty-four  page  illustrated 
book  —  "Where  Soil  and  Climate  are 
Never  Idle."  It's  free,  absolutely  with- 
out obligation.  With  it  comes  a  map  of 
Louisiana  in  full  colors;  plat  of  land;  and  our 
latest  Bulletin— all  free  to  you.  Send  today 
and  learn  about  the  wonderful  development 
now^oingoaiotbisregion.  A  postal  brings  it. 

*CORPORATIOr 

Vireotly  affiliated  with  Hie  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

425  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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■  ■miiyiMM     i  in  in   PAYS' 

AYLPR  >jQZ 

Trapping  pays  big  II  you  sell  where  you 
get  the  most  money.  St.  Louis  is  world's 
greatest  lur  market  and  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR 
CO  Is  oldest  and  largest  house  here.  It 
will  pay  you  to  join  the  happy  family  ol 
Tay.o.  shippers. 

TRAPPERSTre!  %8lP 

Our  catalog-Booklet  entitled  "Opportw 
«'«««  for  pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping" 
Is  different:  you  wiil  say  so  when  you  get 
your  copy.  It's  FREE  if  you  mail  a  postal 
*°.".day-.  °ur  Wrappers  supply  department 
will  help  you  get  started.  Write  Today. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  TO 

Fc.  I  aylpr  Fur  Co. 

175  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC  ST.  L00IS.M0J 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  .  FOLDING  SAWIJig  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONB  BAN  la 
10  hour..  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.E  40  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements,  h  i-st  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co.,  161  W.  Harruon  St..  Outage,  111. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
MinK,  SKunK,  Possum,  MusKrat. 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping  Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
Dept.  134  St.  Louie,  M4. 


FUR  BUYERS 

Write  os  first.   Get  our  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  — find  out  for  yourself  that  we  pay  highest 
prices  for  furs.  We  buy  any  quantity— 
every  kind— give  your  furs  a  liberal  grad- 
ing and  remit  cash  in  full  the  same  day 
your  shipment  is  received.  Write  at  once 
McCULLOUGH  &  TUMBACM 
Established  1893 
■  132  N.  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TPA  PQ  AHDGUNS 

B   lAaHl     WAT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  yon  Gun.,  Traps, 
Supplies,  eto.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  WriteforFREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  133  Biggs  Building,  XANSAS  CITY.  HQ. 


FREE 


Wnt*  today  for  20  pk*s.  Art  Post  Cards 
to  sell  at  10c  per  pkg-  When  sold  send 
82.00  and  rat  yoor  choice  of  presents.  _ 

PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.  902 


CHICAGO,  I 


Ottober  21,  1916 

FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 

Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
■    bToom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.    Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  G  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
/_  farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
'    our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1893  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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J?A  Stop  Crop 
Strttciibn 


Solve  the  drainage  problem.  Write  for 
free  book  and  letters  from  hundreds  of 
fanners  telling  what  they  do  with  the  Martin. 


Farm  Ditcher  and  Road  Grader 

pits  ditches,  throws  up  terraces,  levels  bumps,  fills  grol* 
lies,  makes  levees,  builds  roads.  All-steel,  adjustable  and] 
reversible  for  wide  and  narrow  cutting.  10  days'  trial* 
Money  back  guarantee, 
OWENSBOKO  DITCHER  AND  GRADER  CO. 
308  Traders  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.       Home  Office;  Gweaiboro,  Ky. 

tWt  Burn  Yosir  STRftW 

Learn  how  to  change  your  straw  pile  into 
Gold;  how  spreading;  straw,  like  spread- 
manure,  is  the  most  paying:  thing; 
a  straw  owner  can  do.  In- 
crease your  crop  profits  $5  or 
more  an  acre.  My  free  Book— 

"Spreading 
Straw  Pays" 

tells  all  abootmynewlmprov- 
ed   PERFECTION  Straw 
Spreader.    Always  a  Rood  ' 
machine. butnow.  after  three 
years  of  success,  better  than 
ever.  Sold  on  60  days'  trial. 
Folly  guaranteed.  A  postal 
brings  my  Book.  C.  E.  WARNER,  Pmo., 
THE  UNION  FOUNDRY  *  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
510    Union  Street,         Ottawa,  Kansas. 

The  Letz  Alfalfa  Grinder,  built  es- 
pecially for  roughage  crops,  is  the 
one  grinder  that  will  grind  alfal- 
fa fine  es  meal  in  one  grinding. 

A  MAKES  FINE  FEED 

Grind  your  own  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Pea  Vines.  Cow  Peas,  Cotton- 
seed or  any  other  roughage  crop, 
r  Make  your  own  appetizing  /  — 

stock  foods  and  save  50  per  cent/  j^W i 
waste  in  feeding  rovghage. 

Equally   satisfactory  for 
Snapped  or  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Screen- 
ings, Millet,  etc.  10  days 
Ires  trial.     A  valuable 
Feeding  Book  sent  free 
upon  request. 

IETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 

I  103Eut  St,  Crcwn  Point,  Ind. 


PINE  LUMBER 

Complete  house  and  barn  patterns, 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  mill,  at 
big  money-saving  prices.  Send  me 
your  list  for  estimate  and  I  will  make 
you  very  low  prices.  Address 

JAMES  MURDOCH,  Heavener,  Okla. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Stock  for  Sale. 
HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
Prices,  $1.00  and  up. 
EART.  MARTIN       -       RULO,  NEBRASKA 

Money  To  Loan  on  Farms 

Uwffjtes.  Quick  Action.  Agent*  Wanted. 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY. 
Tenth  and  Baltimore  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo, 


POULTRY 


Now  is  the  time  to  cull  the  poultry. 
It  will  not  pay  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  birds  that  are  non-producers,  through 
the  winter. 


Pullets  that  were  hatched  late  and  are 
not  well  developed  will  probably  not  lay 
before  April  or  May.  Better  dispose  of 
them  now  while  the  prices  are  high.  ' 

Do  not  try  to  hold  over  too  many 
hens.  There  is  no  condition  more  likely 
to  cause  disease  than  crowded  roosting 
quarters.  Each  hen  should  have  eight 
inches  of  roosting  space.  Less  than  this 
is  very  likely  to  cause  colds  which 
quickly  run  into  roup. 

Catch  all  the  large,  well  developed  pul- 
lets and  put  them  in  the  hen  house.  Be 
sure  they  are  free  from  colds.  Sell  all 
the  others.  You  will  lose  money  every 
day  you  keep  the  culls. 

Plan  to  have  plenty  of  shed  room  for 
the  hens  this  winter.  Nothing  will 
check  laying  in  the  winter  more  quickly 
than  to  permit  hens  to  run  out  in  the 
snow.  A  dry  shed  open  to  the  sun  in 
which  they  can  scratch  during  bad 
weather  will  help  to  keep  them  laying 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  in  price. 

Capons  are  now  bringing  17  and  18 
cents  on  the  local  markets.  Last  year 
they  were  worth  from  14  to  16  cents. 
It  certainly  pays  better  to  sell  capons 
at  this  price  than  staggy  cockerels  at 
12  to  14  cents.  The  operation  is  easy 
and  the  demand  for  large,  fat  capons  is 
increasing. 


Turkeys  are  splendid  in  quality  this 
fall,  but  the  supply  is  small  owing  to  so 
much  rain  and  practically  no  sunshine 
early  in  the  season.  If  more  ducks  and 
geese  are  not  raised  we  shall  soon  have 
to  rely  on  the  hen  and  the  capon  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 

With  the  present  high  prices  wheat  is 
out  of  the  question  as  a  poultry  feed. 
Corn,  kafir,  etc.,  will  have  to  form  the 
bulk  or  the  ration.  To  overcome  the  fat- 
producing  tendoncies  of  such  grains, 
more  bran  and  shorts  must  be  supplied. 
With  eggs  at  the  present  high  prices, 
beef  scrap  even  at  four  cents  a  pound  is 
economical,  and  a  liberal  supply  should 
be  mixed  with  the  bran  and  shorts. 
Even  where  plenty  of  milk  is  fed,  some 
beef  scrap  should  be  used  during  the 
winter  mouths. 


Poultry  at  Beloit  Fair 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  Beloit  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  at  any  of  the 
county  fairs.  There  were  nearly  500 
birds  entered  in  the  competition.  Not 
only  was  it  a  splendid  showing  in  num- 
bers, but  the  quality  was  such  as  to 
elicit  favorable  comment  from  the  judge 
who  placed  the  ribbons.  Nearly  all  the 
commercially  important  varieties  of  poul- 
try were  represented  in  this  show.  The 
American  and  English  classes  were  larg- 
est and  seemed  to  be  the  favorites.  Of 
the  entire  display  less  than  a  dozen 
birds  were  disqualified,  and  taken  as  a 
whole  the  quality  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  the  winter  poultry  shows. 

Care  of  Pullets 

Pullets  furnish  most  of  the  winter 
eggs.  It  is  necessary  to  handle  them 
with  care  when  they  start  to  lay. 

Pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds  that  were 
hatched  between  the  first  of  April  and 
the  middle  of  May  are  pretty  well  ma- 
tured by  the  first  of  October  and  usually 
start  laying  between  then  and  the  first 
of  November. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  handling 
such  birds.  Special  care  in  preparing 
their  winter  quarters  will  be  more  than 
paid  for  in  winter  eggs.  Sudden  changes 
are  to  be  avoided.  Birds  housed  too 
closely  after  being  used  to  free  range 
are  likely  to  molt  and  quit  laying.  Keep 
the  house  open,  and  try  to  minimize 
drastic  changes  in  feed  and  housing. 

It  is  hard  on  young  fowls  to  house 
them  closely  direct  from  the  range.  It 
is  a  complete  revolution  in  their  method 
-of  living.  If  you  fail  to  keep  them  busy 
there  is  certain  to  be  an  unfavorable 
reaction.  Give  them  aa  much  run  as 
you  possibly  ean  afford  and  make  it 
gradually  less.  Above  all  things  keep 
them  digging  for  dear  life  in  clean  bright 
litter  if  you  are  compelled  to  keep  them 
closely  confined  on  account  of  weather 
or  lack  of  space.  The  hen  that  is  kept 
busy  is  likely  to  be  healthy  and  profit- 
able. 


fi 


It  Pays 
to  Help 
Your 
Moulting 


Moulting 


Costs  1  Cent  a  Day 
for  30  Fowls 

1}  lbs.,  25c 
S  lbs.,  COc 
12  lbs.,  $1.25 
25-lb.  pail,  $2.50 

(except  Id  Canada 
and  the  tar  West) 


is  a  weakening  process. 
Hens  are  out  of  soris.  It  lakes 
all  their  strength  and  energy 
to  grow  new  feathers.  Give 
your  hens  help.  Hurry  the 
weakening,  do-nothing 
period  along  and  get  it  over  quickly  as 
possible,  so  hens  will  start  laying  agaia. 

Bar.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Hurries  Moulting  Along 

because  it  conditions  and  makes  hens  feel 
well.  It  has  iust  the  tonic  properties  chickens 
need  and  it  is  a  blood  purifier,  blood  builder. 
Use  it  to  whet  the  poor  appetites,  to  help  di- 
gestion, to  increase  the  vitality  and  strength; 

My  Guarantee 

-So  sore  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a« 
will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  help  them 
through  the  moult,  start  your  hens  and  pulleta 
laying,  that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  la 
your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your 
flock  and  II  It  doesn't  do  as  I  claim,  return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Send  for  free  book  on  poultry 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  ft, 

Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

A  conditioner  and  worm 
expeller.  Just  what  your 
animals  need  when  they 
are  taken  off  pasture  and 
put  on  dry  feed.  It  sup- 
plies the  laxatives  and 
gets  the  worms. 


Dr.  Hess  Insfarf 
loose  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  afl 
farm  animals.  Dustorsprinltla 
to  dust  bath ,  In  corners,  roosts, 
etc.  Dust  In  feathers,  hi  hair 
of  animals.  Destroys  bogs 
on  cucumber  vines,  cabbags 
worms,  slugs  on  roses.  In 
handy  slftlng-top  cans.  1  B>„ 
25c;  S  lbs.,  eoo  (except  la 
Canada).  Guaranteed. 


Arrow 

COLLARS 


Atlanta,  2H  in. 
Whitby,  1%  in. 


15c  each 
6  for  90c 


The  exquisite  finish  given  by 
the  domestic  laundry  which 
is  found  in  Arrow  Collars  is 
made  possible  by  the  even- 
ness and  fineness  of  the  fabric 

Cluett,  Peabodv  &Co.,  Inc.,  Troy.N.  Y. 


"I  Had  to  Stop  the  Leaks— 

because  my  profits  were  getting  away  in 
many  little  losses.  Close  checking  of  my 
produce  required  the  installation  of  a 

Fairbanks  Scale 

Every  careful  farmer  should  have  one  of  these 
scales  to  help  bring  profits  up  to  where  they 
should  be.  They  are  simple,  long  lived 
scales  that  tell  the  truth  about  weights. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


CATTLE. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Oxmant,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS  TO  SELL  MEN'S  HATS  DIRECT 
from  factory.  Send  for  Catalog  30.  S.  &  G. 
Hat  Manufacturing  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Pepper  Bldg.  

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65  t* 
$150  month.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  list  positions  easily  obtained. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P-82,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

YOUNG  MAN.  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor  made  suit  ju.^t  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles,  and  a  wonderful  offer. 

WANTED  —  N.      RAILWAY  TRAIN 

service  means  Dig  noney  and  steady  work. 
Let  us  help  you  :tt  on  any  road  you  wish. 
Hundreds  placed.  No  experience  necessary. 
Great  opportunity  now.  Inter  Railway, 
Dept.    122,    Indianapolis,  Ind.  

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

DAIRY  FARM— FORTY'  ACRES.  1  MILE 
out;  all  alfalfa  land,  large  buildings.  A 
bargain  if  sold  soon.  Write  for  list  of  farms 
and  ranches.     T.  B.  Godsey,  Emporia,  Kan. 

320  ACRES,  ALL  TILLABLE  BLACK 
loam,  good  wheat  land;  60  acres  winter 
wheat  goes  with  place.  Only  $9  per  acre. 
Booklet  on  snaps  free.  Y.  Ziegler  Realty 
Co.,  Oakley,  Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE,  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

PRIZE  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  twelve  for  $10.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Crites, 
Florence,  Kan. 

FAWN-WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  R.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each,  six  for  $5. 
Mrs.   McCurdy,  Diller,  Neb. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKER- 
els,  hens,  pullets;  also  Italian  and  Homer 
pigeons.     J.  J.  Pauls,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

GAME  FIGHTING  FOWLS.  ILLUS- 
trated  calendar.  Circular  free.  Alfred  Gra- 
ham, Moultrie,  Ga. 

HEAVY  BONED  FANCY  AND  UTILITY 
R.  C.  Reds,  guaranteed  satisfactory.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — ANCON'A,  $1; 
Blue  Andalusian,  $1.25.  Mrs.  John  F. 
Smutny,  Irving,  Kansas. 

R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels,  $10  per 
dozen  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Griswold,  Tecum- 
seh,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockeTels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Missouri. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  pullets,  yearling  hens,  cockerels  $1.00. 
Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  C.  D.  Swaim, 
Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 

BIG  BONED,  FARM  RAISED  WHITE 
Rock  cockerels  from  silver  cup  winners,  at 
$1.25  and  $1.50  each.  Buy  now  and  save 
money.     Minnie  Clark,  Haven,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  LARGE 
early  hatched,  $2  each.  Exhibition  males, 
$5.  Best  blood  lines.  M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
for  sale  cheap.  Winning  cockerels,  pullets, 
hens.  Buy  the  best  now.  L.  S.  Weller,  Sa- 
lina,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — CHOOSE  COCK- 
erels  now  for  next  year's  breeding,  from  one 
of  best  strains  in  state.  $1.25  each.  I.  B. 
Pixley,  Wamego,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  prize  winners  and  winter 
layers.  $1  each  and  up.  John  W.  Moore, 
Hendrickson,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  LAYING  STRAIN. 
Pen  averaged  160  eggs  since  January  1. 
Cockerels  for  sale  cheap.  J.  P.  Farnsworth, 
224  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

COCKERELS.  $1.00  EACH.  EARLY- 
hatched  Rose  Comb  Reds,  Black  Langshans 
and  Fawn  and  White  Runner  Drakes.  Earl 
Sum  ma.  Gentry,  Missouri. 

SPLENDID  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK 
yearling  cocks,  $3  each.  Goldbank  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkeys,  big-boned  lusty  young  toms, 
$5  up.  Harper  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Jamesr 
town,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

WE  PAY  FOR  POULTRY,  PRICES  PUB- 
llshed  In  Dally  Capital.  Copy  free.  Coopa 
loaned  without  cost.  Address  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL.  BUY  DIRECT  AND 
save  agents'  comnlisston  and  middlemen's 
profits.  Fruit  bo«k  free.  Address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Box  K.  F. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Liil,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

HOLSTE1N  BULL  KING  LYONS  WAYNE, 
exceptionally  fine  animal,  priced  right.  Dr. 
T.  M.  Thomsen,  Dannebrog,  Neb. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES.  HIGH  GRADES, 
either  sex.  Kansas  express  prepaid,  $22.50. 
L.  D.  Arnold,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — TEN  CHOICE  GRADE  HOL- 
stein  heifers,  springing.  Also  six  cows  due 
soon.     Lincoln  Holmes,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  BROWN 
Swiss  cattle  for  sale,  both  male  and  female, 
at  reduced  prices.  Write  or  call.  Dahlem 
&  Schmidt,  R.  R.  2,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — SHORTHORN  BULLS :  ONE 
extra  good  white  yearling  and  a  three-year- 
old  roan,  both  Scotch.  R.  H.  Hanson,  Route 
No.  3,  Jamestown,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  YEARLING 
Jersey  bull.  Dam  by  Financial  Count,  45- 
pound  cow.  Never  dry.  Also  few  cows, 
1h  iters  and  bull  calves.  Sayda  Polo  Jersey 
Farm,  Parsons,  Kan. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawcs, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

DESIRE  20  TO  100  CHOICE  GRADE 
Holsteins,  tick  free  and  tuberculin  tested. 
Only  those  having  reasonably  priced  cattle 
need  apply.     K.  L.  Wickett,  Roff,  Okla. 


ENGINES. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  15-HORSEPOWER  IN- 
ternational  portable  engine,  good  running 
order,  built-in  magneto,  circulating  cooling 
system.  Cheap  for  cash.  Ray  Brinkman, 
Stilwell,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DAIRYMEN  —  DR.  CLARK  PURITY 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  muck,  hair,  dan- 
druff, fine  manure  and  all  other  sediment 
from  milk,  and  no  other  strainer  will.  Write 
for  particulars.  Purity  Stamping  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14x19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To-  close  out  remaining  bristol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  Bold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.   A.    GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 

TRAIL  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE  —  WILL 
trail  any  wild  animals.  James  Montgomery, 
Route  5,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.     Send  for  list.     W.  R. 

Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.     Geo.  Aid,  Gallatra,  Mo. 

~       FARMS'  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — TWO  5-GALLON  CANS  COMB, 
$12.  Two  cans  extracted,  fine  flavored,  $10. 
\.  S.  Parson,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER,  $6.25; 
case  of  two  cans,  $12.0;;  two.  $11.75;  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.25;  two,  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    W.  S.  Pangburn. 

FINEST  EXTRACTED  HONEY.  GATH- 
ered  by  bees  and  sent  to  you  direct  from 
the  hive.  Rich,  smooth,  delicious.  Purity 
and  weight  guaranteed  according  to  law. 
Following  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Hotchkiss,  Cclo. 
One  can  containing  60  pounds  net,  $5;  case 
of  two  cans,  $9.50;  two  to  four  cases,  $9 
each.  Special  price  on  larger  lots.  Ten  cents 
brings  sample.  Frank  H.  Drexel,  Crawford, 
Colorado. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS  —  BREEDER  OF  ENGLISH 
and  Fitch  Ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  H.  G. 
Hardy,  Wellington.  Ohio. 

FERRETS,  SINGLE.  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox    terriers    and    Angora   kittens.  Jewell, 


Spencer,  Ohio. 


SHEEP 


GOOD  NATIVE  EWES,  ONE  TO  FOUR 
years  old,  $10.00.  Geo.  Pratt,  Wakarusa, 
Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — THREE  REGISTERED 
Shropshire  rams,  also  25  high-grade  lambs, 
fifteen-sixteenths.  C.  D.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Elmdale,  Kansas. 

Please  Mention  Kansaa  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


When  Mother  Sings 

There  are  times  when  I  pause  on  the  har- 
rassing  round 

Of  the  day  in  a  reverent  hush. 
To  be  folded  in  melody  rare  as  the  sound 

Of  the  note  of  a  sky-hermit  thrush. 
She  is  singing  old   hymns  when  she  thinks 
no  one  hears, 

Out  of  tune  and  off-pitch,  it  is  true. 
But  I  feel  ail  my  worries  dissolving  in  tears 

When  she  quavers,  "I'm  praying  for  you." 

From  the  country  of  youth   she   has  jour- 
neyed afar; 
She  is  turning  aweary  and  wan; 
And  they  rest  by  the  way  who  with  hope 
lor  a  star 
Were  her  mates  in  the  roseate  dawn. 
I  can  fancy,  at  moments,  a  strong,  tender 
face, 

And  some  golden  heads  flashing  at  play 
Intermingle  with  thoughts  of  the  heavenly 

grace, 

While  she  sings  "Happy  Day,  Happy  Day." 

Of  "The  Home  Over  There"  she  is  thinking 
most  now. 
Are  its  portals  of  pearl  swinging  near? 
There    is    light,    not    of   sun,    on    her  pale, 
placid  brow. 
And  it  may  be  her  loved  ones  can  hear; 
They   may    troop   through    the    gateway  to 
press  near  their  own; 
They  may  smooth  her  soft,  silvery  hair 
As  she  sings — dear  old  mother — in  wlstfulest 
tone, 

"I  shall  soon  be  at  home  over  there." 

— Margaret  Perkins. 


To  Tell  a  Person's  Age 

This  clever  mathematical  trick,  by 
which  you  can  tell  the  month  and  year 
of  a  person's  birth  will  startle  many  of 
your  friends.  Tell  your  friend  to  put 
down  the  number  of  the  month  in  which 
he  was  born,  multiply  it  by  two,  then 
add  five,  multiply  by  fifty,  add  his  age, 
subtract  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
and  then  add  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 
The  two  figures  on  the  right  will  tell 
you  his  age,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
number  of  the  month  of  his  birth.  For 
example,  if  the  total  is  six  fifteen,  he  is 
fifteen  years  old  and  was  born  in  June. 
— The  American  Boy. 

How  to  Cook  Tough  Beef 

If  you  have  not  been  successful  in 
making  the  tough  cuts  of  beef  palat- 
able, try  the  following  suggestion  of- 
fered by  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station : 

Select  a  thick  cut  of  the  lower  round 
or  any  ofter  portion  that  is  without 
bone.  This  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  Pound  flour  into  the  meat 
on  both  sides — about  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  flour  can  be  pounded  into  a 
three-  or  four-pound  piece.  The  pound- 
ing breaks  up  the  fiber  and  the  flour 
retains  the  juices.  Sear  the  meat  all 
over  and  place  in  a  roaster.  Pour  a  can 
of  tomatoes  over  the  meat.  Onions  and 
other  seasonings  may  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Cook  slowly.  This  makes 
a  tender  roast  and  excellent  gravy.  It 
also  is  very  good  when  sliced  cold. 


Home  Training 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  work- 
able assets  for  the  young  person  is  good 
home  training.  There  is  nothing  he  can 
use  oftener  or  that  will  bring  surer  re- 
turns. By  his  home  training,  or  because 
of  the  lack  of  it,  he  is  judged  many 
times  every  day.  From  his  earliest 
years,  on  through  life,  it  has  a  large 
part  in  making  friends  or  enemies  for 
him.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  child  who  is 
only  tolerated  by  those  with  whom  he 
mingles,  instead  of  loved,  especially  when 
the  cause  for  the  difference  between  him 
and  other  children  is  home  training — 
that  virtue  of  inestimable  value  and  yet 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  With- 
out this  foundation,  all  through  his  life 
he  will  be  barred  from  associates  and 
from  places  that  would  help  him  to  en- 
rich his  life  and  make  it  of  most  use. 

To  the  overworked  mother  whose 
household  duties  seem  to  grow  every 
day,  there  seems  to  be  little  time  to 
carefully  study  the  specific  training  re- 
quired for  each  child — no  two  natures 
are  exactly  alike  and  each  must  be  dealt 
with  differently — and  yet  we  wonder  if 
many  times  less  important  work  does 
not  have  the  preference.  We  can  think 
of  two  types  of  mothers — the  one  who 
when  the  children  come  with  their  puz- 
zling questions,  problems,  grievances,  or 
joys,  tells  them  to  "run  along  and  play 


as  Mother  is  too  busy  to  stop  now,"  and 
the  other  mother  who,  no  matter  what 
the  task  in  hand,  takes  the  time  to 
reason  with  the  child  over  the  puzzling 
question,  or  show  him  wherein  he  is 
wrong  in  the  quarrel.  This  mother  not 
only  has  time  to  think  of  the  necessary 
training  for  her  child,  but  it  is  easier 
for  her  to  accomplish  it,  for  the  reason 
that  she  and  the  child  understand  each 
other  and  suggestions  from  her  carry 
more  weight  than  wqiuld  commands  in 
the  other  case. 

The  child  almost  unconsciously  ac- 
quires good  habits  when  he  sees  them 
constantly  practiced  by  older  members 
of  the  family.  But-  if  he  is  told  to  do 
tilings  differently  than  he  sees  others 
doing  them,  the  telling  will  probably 
have  little  weight. 

The  responsibility  of  training  the  child 
properly  is  a  big  one  and  endless,  but 
the  accomplishment  i3  a  priceless  reward. 

Winter  Care  of  Roses 

Cut-flower  roses  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  need  winter  protection, 
This  may  be  provided  by  coarse  manure, 
straw  or  leaves  applied  after  the  pre- 
paratory pruning  described  below.  Ever- 
green boughs,  or  even  branches  from  de- 
ciduous plants,  are  often  helpful  in  hold- 
ing the  other  materials  in  place,  besides 
being  a  protection  in  themselves.  Indi- 
vidual specimens  are  often  wrapped  in 
straw  or  straw  and  burlap.  There  is 
some  danger  of  trouble  from  mice  in  the 
use  of  straw  and  strawy  manure,  espe- 
cially during  hard  winters.  This  is  min- 
imized by  banking  earth  about  the 
plants  before  mulching.  This  banking 
of  earth  is  also  a  most  effective  pre- 
ventive of  injury  from  cold.  Earth 
banked  up  about  the  plants  to  a  height 
of  a  foot  or  more  makes  an  excellent 
protection,  especially  if  covered  well 
with  manure  after  the  ground  first 
freezes.  The  earth  cover  must  he 
promptly  removed  in  early  spring,  as 
soon  as  danger  from  freezing  is  past.  In 
some  sections  it  is  advisable  to  protect 
cut-flower  rose  plants  from  strong 
winds  by  shrubbery  borders,  evergreens, 
vine-covered  fences,  or  other  windbreaks. 

A  special  type  of  pruning  should  be 
practiced  in  fall  in  sections  where  win- 
ter protection  is  necessary.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  cut  back 
the  tops  in  the  fall  to  within  thirty 
inches  of  the  ground,  to  allow  of  more 
easily  covering  the  bushes.  This  should 
be  followed  in  the  spring  by  the  regular 
pruning.  The  long  stems  left  in  this  fall 
pruning  help  hold  the  winter  mulch  from 
blowing  away  and  from  packing  too 
closely.  They  are  also  long  enough  to 
allow  considerable  winter-killing  and  yet 
have  sufficient  eyes  left  to  insure  ample 
growth  for  the  next  season's  bloom. 

Throughout  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  unnecessary  to  protect  climbing 
roses  in  winter.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tions, where  roses  are  apt  to  winter-kill, 
however,  some  sort  of  protection  is  nec- 
essary. Wrapping  the  bushes  in  straw 
is  effective  where  the  cold  is  not  too 
great,  but  is  somewhat  unsightly.  It 
permits  keeping  the  vines  more  nearly 
in  their  summer  position.  A  surer 
method  is  to  lay  the  vines  down,  cover- 
ing them  with  earth,  and  after  that  is 
frozen  adding  a  layer  of  straw  or  ma- 
nure. This  covering  must  be  removed 
promptly  in  the  spr>ng  as  soon  as  freez- 
ing is  over. — Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Weeklv  News  Letter. 


What  to  Do  for  Cockroaches 

The  life  of  the  housewife  whoso 
kitchen  is  infested  with  cockroaches,  is 
made  miserable,  for  nowhere  can  she 
turn  that  she  is  not  reminded  of  their 
presence  and  her  work  is  almost  doubled 
in  an  effort  to  keep  things  out  of  their 
reach.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
plish this  and  she  lives  in  horror  of 
them. 

Prof.  George  A.  Dean,  entomologist  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  offers 
this  remedy  for  cockroaches: 


October  21,  1JHG 

At  night  place  a  foul,  damp  dishrag 
n  a  large  pan  or  deep  jar — the  deeper 
the  better.  Set  up  sticks  or  laths  on  an 
>asy  slant  fro  the  floor  to  the  pan  or 
jar.  The  roaches  will  run  up  these  laths 
jr  sticks  and  be  attracted  to  the  damp 
lishrag,  for  they  congregate  in  such 
jlaccs. 

Place  this  trap  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen, 
JT  wherever  the  roaches  are  found, 
md  leave  it  over  night,  as  roaches  hide 
md  are  quiet  during  the  day  and  come 
nit  from  their  hiding  places  at  night, 
rhe  first  thing  in  the  morning,  pour 
joiling  water  over  the  rag  to  kill  the 
•caches  hiding  in  it,  for  they  will  surely 
)e  there  if  they  are  in  the  house. 

Poaches  breed  and  hibernate  in  damp, 
misty  places,  and  for  this  reason  care 
ihould  be  taken  not  to  furnish  them 
luch  inducements.  They  are  not  apt  to 
»me  if  the  house  is  kept  dry  and  clean. 

Regarding  the  damage  done  by  cock- 
roaches, Professor  Dean  says: 

"The  damage  done  by  these  insects  is 
'xtensive.  They  will  eat  almost  any- 
;hing.  Their  mouths  are  well  adapted 
?or  biting  and  gnawing.  Besides  eating 
til  kinds  of  foods,  they  will  cut  cloth- 
ng,  cloth  and  leather  bindings  of  books, 
eather  goods,  and  the  like.  They  do 
»ot  actually  destroy  as  much  food  as 
;hey  render  odious  and  unfit  for  use. 
["hey  leave  a  nauseous  odor  about  every- 
hing  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
md  this  can  be  removed  only  by  a  thor- 
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ough  washing  with  soap  and  scalding 
water.  Foods  they  once  crawl  over  are 
absolutely  beyond  redemption." 

Cream  Spice  Cake 

2  cupfuls  brown  sugar 

1  cupful   sour   cream   or  milk  — 

cream  preferable 
Vi  cupful   butter   or    %    cupful  If 
cream  is  thick 

2  eS6s  .,  .  . 
1  teaspoonrul    soda   dissolved  III 

the  milk  or  cream 
1  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and 
cinna  mon 

1  small  nutmeg' 

2  cupfuls    flour,    measured  after 

sifting,  or  a  little  more,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  eggs 

Bake  in  moderate  oven,  either  as  lay- 
ers or  loaf. 


Scalloped  Salmon 

1  can  salmon 

%  cupful  bread  crumbs 

2  tabli  spoonfuls  butter 
%  cupful  milk 

Pick  out  the  bones  from  the  salmon, 
saving  the  oil.  Rub  into  the  salmon  the 
melted  butter,  beaten  eggs,  bread 
crumbs,  milk,  salt  and  pepper.  Put  but- 
tered paper  in  bottom  of  pan  and  steam 
for  one  hour.  Turn  out  on  hot  platter 
and  pour  the.  following  sauce  over: 

1  cupful  boiling  milk 
Chopped  parsley 

1  tablespoonf ul  corn  starch 

1  egg 

Beat  the  egg  and  chopped  parsley  into 
the  oil  from  the  salmon,  stir  in  the  milk 
and  thicken  with  corn  starch. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  Is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering1  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  Issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  787fi — Ladies'  Waist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  A  blouse 
you  will  like,  made  up  in  the  figured  and  flowered  effects  that  are  so  summery 
and  so  popular;  flowered  Japanese  crepe,  figured  voile,  flowered  or  dotted  lawn 
or  muslin,  etc.  The  open  neck  is  graced  with  a  collar  in  plain  material,  daintily 
outlined  with  edging.  No.  7881 — Children's  Rompers:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  A  little  variation  of  the  ever  popular  rompers  is  this  one  in  the  picture, 
because  it  has  the  front  of  the  drawers  and  the  waist  in  one  piece.  A  facing  of 
the  material  on  the  drawers  band  is  finished  with  buttonholes  for  buttoning  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist.  No.  7912 — Ladies'  Corset  Cover  or  Brassiere:  Cut  in  sizes 
26  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  particularly  well  cut  and  good  fitting  brassiere  is 
this  one,  seamed  down  the  center  back,  with  darts  either  side  running  from  the 
waist  to  armhole;  similarly  at  the  front  a  dart  is  mad1!  either  side  of  the  center 
where  the  garment  closes  with  buttons.  No.  7869 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  stylish  and  youthful  overblouse  is  cleverly  sug- 
gested in  this  design,  which  has  the  collar  and  vest  in  one  piece  and  in  contrasting 
color.  The  fronts  are  gathered  at  the  shoulder  seams  and  stitched  to  the  vest 
trimmed  with  buttons  in  groups.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  six  gores.  No.  7883 — Ladies' 
Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Serge  or  linen  can  be  used  to 
make  this  skirt.  It  may  be  cut  in  either  four  or  five  gores,  as  preferred.  The 
closing  is  at  the  lert  side  of  the  front  and  th<  re  is  a  pocket  in  each  side  of  the 
front.  No.  7890 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Style  Is  well  represented  in  this  apron,  which  has  the  body  and  sleeve  sections  In 
one.  The  fastening  is  at  the  front  with  buttons  where  the  braid  is  repeated,  binding 
the  right  front  from  neck  edge  to  hero.  The  figured  effects  are  well  in  the  lead 
this  season  and  will  be  well  chosen  for  duplicating  this  design. 


Kitchen  Tools 
That  Never  Fail 

KHH  Klff7£R  kitchen  tools  last  long  and  do 
good  work  because  they  have  razor-like  edges, 
sharp  points  and  the  handles  do  not  crack  or 
loosen. 

mm  mm®. 

Kitchen  Tools 

are  the  kind  for  you  and  the  kind  you'll  buy 
with  the  ahsol'olc  knowledge  that  you  have 
protection.      The  KSEH  trade  mark 

guarantees  your  money  back  if  any  tool 
doesn't  prove  perfect, 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Ai  ter  the  Price  Is  Forgotten. " 

Sredt  tterfc  BoCn;tred  _£.  c.  6IMSICKU 

Seed  for  Booklet  £-96 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO. 

St.  Louis  New  York 

Philadelphia  Minneapolis 
Toledo  Sioux  City 

Wichita 

f »f *f »f If f f f ? 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wasleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAL  IN  A,  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

GOLLEGE 


OTTAWA 


OTTAWA  „  /CANS. 


1 0th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6 1st  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms.  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping;  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

Graduates  Guaranteed 
Positions 

and  furnished  em- 
ployment to  defray 
expenses  while  at- 
tending. Banks  and 
railroads  demand  our 
graduates. 

119  EAST  EIGHTH  AVE..  TOPEKA,  KA8. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 
Student*  Earn  Board  Whlls  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  9.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalo?ue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 

3.  Desk  F.  Topeka.  Kama, 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  tiade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Learn  Auctioneering  anA^^'ctc! 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  Invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  In  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 


TAKEN  UP,  OX  APRIL.  28.  1916,  ONE 
red  roan  steer,  no  marks.  Owner  can  have 
same  by  paying  charges  and  pasture.  H.  E. 
Van  Horn,  Carlton,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  ARNOLD  STREIT  AT 
his  premises  two  miles  east  of  Bern.  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas,  on  September  30,  1916,  one 
red  2-year-old  heifer  with  white  under  belly. 
W.  L.  Kauffman,  County  Clerk,  Seneca,  Kan. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT  MRS.  G. 
Eisele  has  taken  up  on  her  premises  one 
mile  east  of  Eudora,  Douglass  County,  Kan- 
sas, and  posted  before  the  undersigned  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  one  red  cow  with  white 
spots  on  each  flank,  supposed  to  be  seven 
years  old,  valued  at  thirty  dollars,  giving 
milk.  Given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day 
of  September,  1916.  J.  F.  Piper,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing:  to  Advertisers, 
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POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


DEAN'S   MASTODON  POLANDS 

Big  high-quality  spring  boars,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Others  by  Smooth  Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  have  great  size  and  quality. 
If  vou  want  size  and  high  quality,  I  have  them.    All  immune. 

CL AKENOB  DEAN  WESTON,  MISSOURI 

GRONNIGER  &  60NS  POLAND  CHINA  SALE 

BENDENA,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  9,  1916 

Forty-five  head  choice  big-type  Polands,  consisting  of  nine  fall  boars,  eighteen  choice 
spring  boars,  and  eighteen  choice  spring  gilts.  Sired  by  Futurity  Rexall,  Big  Bob  2d  and 
Shamrock.    Send  for  catalog  at  once. 

HEKMAN  GRONNIGER  &  SONS  BENDENA,  KANSAS 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Sootted  Polands. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  in  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  Btock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      •      Jamesport,  Missouri 


Paper's  Immune  Polands 

Immuned  Poland  China  boars  for  sale. 
Two  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  boars,  sired 
by  Big  Bob  Wonder  71999,  Caldwell's  Big 
Boh  7«436  and  Sir  Dudley,  junior  champion 
Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  1915. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  MARION,  KAN.' 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  early  spring  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  bv  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

ffJI.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY.  MO. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.    Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

Lambert's  Big  Polands 

Big   smooth    Poland   boar   pigs,   sired  by 
Long  Look  and  Black  Orange.     Out  of  big 
high-quality  dams.     All  immune. 
JOSIAS  LAMBERT,  SMITH  CENTER,  KAN. 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  and  gilts  with  size  and  qual- 
ity.   Priced  to  sell. 
F.  W.  Schowalter,  Route  %,  Halstead,  Kan. 

FITZSIMMONS'  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  sired  by  Blue  Hadley  and 
Geo.  Garnett,  out  of  choice  big-type  dams. 
O.  H.  ITTZSIMMON     -    WILSEY,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S   SPOTTED   POLANDS.  Last 

call  for  early  spring  pigs.  Extra  good  young 
hoars.    T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
W.  R.  CROW  &  SON'S 


AKKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  boars, 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Again 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson.  Oklahoma 
City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
wanting  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  half  ton  A  Wonderful  King,  the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.  Write  for  prices. 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

At  Reduced  Prices 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
»ell  sixty  head  (one- half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
•eya  at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  flex.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  CNN  IS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  Horlne,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Shorthorn 
Bulls 

For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansaa 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today, 
headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  28  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $25.  Send  draft  for  numbee  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us, 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


TORRE  Y'S  HOLSTEINS 

Xlfh  grade  cows  and  heifers  and  registered  bulls.     The  best  breading. 

Call  and  see  them. 


O.  E.  Torrey 


Towanda,  Kansas 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  headg 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lb*,  butter  in  7  days,  milk, 
testing  6.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.76  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Built  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  J350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

9.  W.  COOKE  St  SON.  M  A  YSVILLB.  MO. 

FOUR  BULLS 

Two  of  serviceable  age.  Priced  very  reason- 
able. Pictures  and  description  on  applica- 
tion. A  Tredico  bull  will  improve  your  herd. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

Buffer  Bred  Holsfeins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST     -      -     SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  heifers  and  two  bulls, 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked,  5  weeks  old,  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where    Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Whitewater.  Wit. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


One  of  the  greatest  investigations  among  dairy 

breeds  was  made  by  experts  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment  Station.  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  states  that 
the  "liolstein  cows  produced  considerably  more 
milk  solids  and  fat  than  the  cows  of  other  breeds 
(19.5  per  cent  more  butterfat  than  the  Guernseys 
and  38  per  cent  more  than  the  Jerseys),  and  they 
also  give  larger  net  returns  for  feed  consumed." 
In  all  dairy*  breed  competitions  where  Holsteins 
entered  have  been  representative,  they  have  -  pro- 
duced a  greater  net  profit  for  butter  than  any 
other  breed  entered.  There's  big  money  in  the 
big  "Black  and  White"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y.       Box  1 14,  Brattleboro,  Vt 


GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS' 

BONNIE  BRAE  H0TSTEINS 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

IRA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


„ _  _  -  _    a       e  ae  jtiwv  jvm i>i j, tor,  station  i>,  juji  r.jv.v,  iuidsab 

H.  w.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan.   Fairview  Farm  Jerseys   sunflower  HERD 


SHORTHORN  COWS 

Owing  to  shortage  of  feed  I  must  sell 
seventeen  registered  Shorthorn  cows,  heifers 
and  calves.  A  little  thin  but  hearty  and 
healthy.  Also  a  few  good  bulls  up  to  20 
months.     WM.  B.  PARKER.  Lakin,  Kansas 


Attractive  prices  on  heifers  in  milk  and 
cows  from  two  to  six  years  old.  All  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Cretesia's  Interested 
Owl  114512,  whose  sister  holds  the  Jersey 
milk  record.  His  granddam  won  the  A.  J. 
C.  Club  gold  medal  this  year.  They  will 
interest  any  one  wanting  good  Jerseys.  In- 
spection invited. 

R.  A.  GILLTLAND    -    MAYETTA,  KANSAS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
Offers  young  cows  due  this  summer  and  fall 
by  29  and  33-pound  sires.     Several  EXTRA 
young  bulls  both  in   breeding  and  Individ- 
uality.    They  are  bound  to  please. 

F.  J.  5EARLE,  Oskaloosa.  Kan. 


D  sR      0       Ci#       ^        ^ffff^D=?l'  bl^  freat    Avondale  I  I*  ft  ^  f"  V      RUB    I  ^ 

heads  herd.     A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and  J  k  II  V  li   I       II  V  h  h  V 
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We  offer  foundation  material,  herd  boars 
and  show  stock  of  the  large,  smooth  type 
Our  herd  won  more  first  premiums  an 
grand  championships  than  any  Duroc  her 
shown  in  1916. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS.  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  sprint 
boars,   Col.   and   Crimson  Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr.,  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Fair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 
G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -       LYONS,  KANSAS 

Immune  Duroc  Jerseys 

April  bears  for  farmers  and  breeders  at 
$20  each.     Plenty  of  quality  and   the  best 
of  breeding.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.     -     DEARBORN,  MO. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Sale- — Fifteen   spring  boars,    two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas.  All 
are  large  and  smooth.   Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Write  your  wants. 
K.  HAGUE       -       -       NEWTON,  KANSAS 

1UARANTEED  DUR00 BOARS 

Duroc  bears  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER,  Box  K,  Filley,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON.  ELMDALE.  KANSAS 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 

Spring    farrow,     big    type,     from  choice 
stock.     Write  me  before  you  buv. 
BKICE  NEWKIRK,  Route  1,  Strawn,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Best  breeding,  choice  individuals,  priced 
right.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 

Dan  Wilcox  of  Cameron,  Missouri,  owner 
of  one  of  the  noted  herds  bf  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
in  the  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well 
and  spring  pigs  growing  out  fine.  He  has 
the  big,  easy  feeding,  profitable  type  that 
produces  the  prize  winners. 


Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 
H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  842179. 

Families    represented,     Orange  Blossoms, 
Butteriiits,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kaa. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


For  Sale — A  few  exceptionally  good  calves 
from  very  fine  Register  of  Merit  dams;  also 
two  very  fine  yearlings.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Let  us  sell   you   your   next  bull. 

Address 

ROLLA  OLIVER,  Box  701,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

LINSCOTT JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  Interested  In  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey    breed,   write  me   for   descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
PI.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       H0LT0N,  KANSAS 


Best  of  aires.  A.  R.  Ca  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Tears. 

MoKAY  BROS.,   Waterloo,  lowt 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  B.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTOM,  Medora,  Kan. 


Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  RHUS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALS! — 1915    bull    calves    by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,  a  2.400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

MACON,  MISSOURI 
LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Pure  Bred  Sale*  a 
Spoctalty 

"Twelve  Years  on  the 
Block" 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 


140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  *  SON.  Jewell  City,  Kaoflaj 

SMITH'S  JERSEYS 

For  Sale — Two  extra  good  registered  Jer- 
sey cows,  due  to  freshen  about  August  25, 
fit  to  enter  Kansas  Farmer  contest.  One  2- 
year  and  three  coming  yearling  bulls,  good 
individuals.    S.  8.  SMITH,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and   Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

JERSEY  BULLS 
For  Sale — From  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old,  sired  by  Imported  Sultan's  Trinity  King, 
son  of  Western  King.  Dams,  Financial  King, 
Loretta  D.  Eminent  and  Sparta  Herotas 
breeding. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax,  Station  D,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer    Hereford's  and  Percherons 


Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

BR  A II  If    I     7AIIV    Live  Stock  Auctioneer, 
rnnnit  as    &nUil     write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 

JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  Gil) EON        -        EMMKTT.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifera 
for  sale.    Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 

Priced  reasonable.   

B.    M.   BROWN,    FALL    RIVER,  KANSAS 


Registered    bull    calves    out   of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  Individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONV1XLB,  KAK. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontisc 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWTNG,  INDEPENDENCE.  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No 
94245,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  averag 
A.  R.  O.  25. 95.  Eight  bull  calves  for  salo 
from  2  to  9  months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  A  SON      -      Belleville.  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  cholC'' 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  Inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansaa 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 
Four  females  to  spare  before  stabling  time. 

Always  A.  R.  O.  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS.  "REGISTERED" 

Two  ready  for  service.  Smith  *  Hughe*. 
Breeders,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

When  WritTng  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
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HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe-  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


Meet  Me  at  the 
Tl'LLEB 


NEW 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Center  of  business   on   Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
800  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  J1.50  Single,  $2.60 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.00  Single,  IS. 00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  $4.00 
Up  Double. 

1,00  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $6.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors— Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellente 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FOR  EXCHANGE 
Smooth  section  of  land  in  Greeley  County, 
Kansas,  clear  of  encumbrance.     What  have 
you  ? 

W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY.  KANSAS 

TWENTY  ACRES,  ONE  MILE  CITY  LIMITS 

McAlestcr,    city    15,000.      Ten    acres  strictly 
first  class  dry  bottom  land;  eight  acres  cul- 
tivation.    $25   per  acre.     Terms.     Fine  for 
vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

247-ACRE   STOCK   FARM  BARGAIN 

Nearly  all  bottom  and  alfalfa  land;  110  a. 
cultivated,  40  a.  pasture,  80  a.  meadow;  5- 
room  house,  basement,  barn  32x72  with  large 
hay  mow;  abundance  water.  This  is  a  snap. 
Worth  $75,  price  $50. 

M.  T.  SI'ONG       -       FREDONLV,  KANSAS 

360  ACRES,  all  smooth,  fine  laying  land, 
15  acres  timber,  6-room  house,  good  barn, 
stock  scales,  double  corn  crib,  well  and  cis- 
tern; No.  1  stock  and  grain  farm.  Special 
price  for  immediate  sale.  Write  for  full 
description  and  list  of  farm  bargains. 
MANSFIELD   LAND   CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

160  Acres,  2%  miles  from  city  high  school: 
SO  acres  cultivation;  10  acres  alfalfa,  15 
acres  hog  pasture,  40  acres  grass,  balance 
pasture;  6-room  house,  cellar,  cistern  and 
Well;  barn  for  8  head  with  loft,  corn  crib, 
coal  house,  hen  house.  Phone  and  R.  F.  D. 
Price,  $45  per  acre.  $3,200  to  run  five  years 
at  fi  per  cent. 

REXSTROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kan. 

161»/4  ACRES,  65  a.  bottom  and  in  mea- 
dow; 20  a.  In  alfalfa,  fenced  with  wire,  fair 
improvements,  watered  creek  and  4  springs, 
8  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  Mo.,  1  mile  to 
school  and  church.  A  bargain  at  $3,000'. 
Terms. 

AVERY  &  STEPHENS,  MANSFIELD,  MO. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Get  use  of  160  acres  in  Shawnee  County, 
one  mile  from  town,  by  buying  one  eighty 
and  renting  other  for  long  term  with  privi- 
lege of  purchase.    Will  furnish  stock.  Write 
1318  BUCHANAN  STREET,  TOI'EKA 

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

600  Acres,  180  acres  cultivated,   60  acres 
alfalfa,  well  watered,  good  grass,  well  lm- 
■  proved,  well  located.     Good  terms.  Price, 
•  $35,000.  Will  take  smaller  farm  In  exchange. 
Address 

Hardwell  &  Bardwell,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


KANSAS 
FARM  AND  HERD. 


FARMER 
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J.  B.  Porter  &  Son  of  Mayetta  report  their 
Jersey  herd  doing  fine.  This  firm  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  herd  of  richly  bred 
Jerseys  that  are  profit  producers.  A  fea- 
ture of  their  herd  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stock. 


George  C.  Pritchard  of  Topeka,  owner  of 
one  of  the  good  Holstein  herds  In  this  state, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  From  the 
foundation  of  his  herd  Mr.  Pritchard  has 
built  for  production.  The  result  Is  one  of 
the  very  profitable  herds  that  pay  dividends, 
regardless  of  conditions. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Lomax  of  St.  Joseph,  Missourf, 
reports  his  Jersey  herd  making  a  fine  record 
this  ye;ir.  Doctor  Loniax  Is  one  of  the  con- 
sistent workers  for  improved  live  stock  on 
every  farm.  His  fine  stock  farm  near 
Leona,  Kansas,  is  the  home  of  good  herds 
of  Jersey  cattle  anil  big-type  Poland  China 
hogs.  His  Jersey  herd  is  noted  for  its 
heavy  producers  and  ii  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  some  outstanding  bulls  by  Im- 
ported Sultan's  Trinity  King  and  out  of 
richly-bred  heavy-producing  dams. 

Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  that  the 
Poland  China  sale  to  be  held  by  Fred  B. 
Caldwell  of  Howard,  Kansas,  November  1, 
will  be  one  of  the  sale  events  of  the  season 
in  Toland  China  circles.  The  attention  of 
breeders  throughout  the  corn  belt  has  been 
attracted  to  the  sensational  prize  winning 
boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob.  This  great  1,040- 
pound  yearling  was  first  in  class  at  Topeka 
State  Fair  and  also  at  the  National  Swine 
Show  at  Omaha,  where  he  was  a  strong 
contestant  for  the  grand  championship.  A 
large  part  of  the  offering  cataloged  for  this 
sale  was  sired  by  this  boar. 


Inquiries  for  catalogs  indicate  unusual  in- 
terest among  Shorthorn  Breeders  in  the  sale 
to  be  held  by  W.  A.  Forsythe  &  Sons,  Octo- 
ber 26.  It  was  originally  planned  to  hold 
this  sale  at  the  farm  near  Greenwood,  Mo., 
but  the  plans  have  been  changed  and  the 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  Stock  Yards  Pavil- 
ion, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Hereford  -sale  held  bv  J.  O.  Southard 
of  Comiskey,  Kansas,  October  7,  was  well 
attended  and  the  offering  was  one  of  the 
good  ones  sold  this  year.  The  seventy-nine 
head  offered  bv  Mr.  Southard  sold  for  an 
average  of  $444.81  per  head.  Sixteen  bulls 
averaged  $768.44  and  sixtv-eight  females 
averaged  $362.22.  J.  R.  Goodman  of  White 
City,  Kansas,  topped  the  sale  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  senior  yearling  son  of  Monarch 
at  $2,500. 


Harris  Bros,  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  have 
announced  Novembf  r  15  as  the  date  of  their 
annual  sale  of  registered  Fircherons.  They 
have  cataloged  forty  head  for  this  sale. 
The  offering  will  include  thirty-four  mares 
and  six  young  stallions.  This  firm  has  been 
breeding  Percherons  for  many  years  and  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the  good 
herds  now  in  the  West.  Inquiries  for  cat- 
alogs indicate  a  widespread  interest  among 
horsemen  in  this  sale. 


F.  J.  Bannister,  owner  of  the  famous 
LaCima  Farm  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  an- 
nounces a  public  sale  of  Jersev  cattle  to 
be  held  October  30,  1916.  Seventy  head  of 
richly  bred  Jerseys  have  been  cataloged  for 
this  sale  and  the  offering  will  include  two 
show  herds.  The  LaCima  herd  is  noted  as 
the  highest  testing  bird  in  the  West  and 
the  sale  will  be  one  of  unusual  interest  in 
Jersey  circles. 


H.  B.  Walter  of  Effingham,  Kansas,  re- 
cently purchased  from  E.  D.  Frazler  the 
great  boar,  Wonder  King  710i;S.  This  boar 
was  sired  by  Long  King's  Equal.  His  dam 
was  Wonder  Jumbo  4ih  by  A  Wonder.  This 
boar  has  made  a  great  record  as  a  breeder 
and  Mr.  Walter  will  mate  him  with  his  fine 
lot  of  gilts  by  his  famous  boar.  Big  Bob. 


J.  S.  Kennedy  of  Blorklnn,  Iowa,  owner  of 
Cedardale  herd  of  Chester  White  hogs, 
writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Kennedy  keeps  his  herd  immune  at  all  times 
and  always  has  a  healthy  herd.  He  reports 
the  demand  for  high  class  breeding  stock 
good  and  has  sold  a  number  of  boars  to 
head  herds  that  are  among  the  best  of  the 
breed.  He  also  reports  sales  of  gilts  in  lots 
for  foundation  stock.  Cedardale  herd  is 
one  of  the  noted  Chester  White  herds  in 
Iowa  and  has  furnished  foundation  stock 
and  herd  headers  for  many  of  the  best 
Chester  White  herds  now  in  existence. 


At  a  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle  held  at  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  October  10,  seventy-five  head 
sold  for  a  total  of  $80,625,  an  average  of 
$1,075  per  head.  Fifty-four  females  aver- 
aged $1,300  per  head.  The  highest  priced 
cow  sold  for  $6,150. 


"Origin  and  History  of  the  O.  I.  C."  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  O.  I. 
C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association.  The  book- 
let contains  interesting  and  valuable  history 
of  the  O.  I.  C.  breed,  by-laws,  membership, 
rules  for  recording,  and  other  information 
of  interest  to  O.  I.  C.  breeders. 


Salt  is  required  by  all  animals.  The 
dairy  cow  requires  an  ounce  or  more  a 
day,  and  while  she  should  be  given  all 
she  needs  she  should  not  be  forced  to 
tak6  more  than  she  wants.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  give  only  a  small  quantity 
on  the  feed  and  to  place  rock  salt  in 
boxes  in  the  yard  where  she  can  lick  it 
at  will. 


On  page  1461 

ct  our  new  big  General  Catalog  we 
ehow  a  complete  feed  grinding  out- 
fit for  $52.95.    It  includes  2%-horsej 
power  Economy  Engine,  Little  Won- 
der Feed  Grinder  and  20-foot  belt. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Shorthorn  Salo 


At  Sale  Pavilion,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Thursday,   November  1 

I  am  leaving  the  farm  and  will  sell  my  entire  herd  of  thirty  head  of 
cows  and  heifers.  One  held  hull.  Several  cows  have  calves  at  foot  and  are 
hied  again  to  my  herd  bull,  Searchlight  Bloom  by  Searchlight.  .My  cattle  arc 
not  fat,  but  are  regular  producers  and  will  make  money  for  anyone  who  will 
care  for  them.    Sale  at  Ottawa.    For  folder  write 

F.  W.  WILSON,   Wellsville,  Kan. 


LA  CIMA  FARM  DISPERSAL  SALE 

 -OCTOBER  30,  1916  

SEVENTY  PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Including  two  show  herds.  Highest  testing  herd  in  the  West.  Take  tar  at 
Forty-seventh  and  Troost,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Swope  Park,  or  take  Frisco 
train  from-  Union  Station,  !)  a.  m.,  to  Holmes,  Mo.  Autos  will  meet  cars 
and  train. 

F.  J.  BANNISTER,  OWNER  WDITF  TOM  DEMPSEY 

811  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.       p^ifr  Wp  Sale  Manager 

Both  Phones,  Main  1084  tAiA  uu       Westerville  -  -  Ohio 

COL.  D.  L.  PERRY,  AUCTIONEER 
Attend  Longview  Farm  Horse  Sale  Near  By,  October  31 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  16  t»  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  .saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town, 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PBONEEH  STUD  FARM- 

Established  1870 


FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  'We  can  show  you  more  hone,  size  action  and  conformatm  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  todatf. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  SALINA,  KANSAS 


JACKS  AMD  JENNETS 

1  C    Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  salo,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years:  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets    for   sale.     Come  and 

see  me.   

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
J500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  jr.  stallions.  68  rugged  1!  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  2r>  reg,  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  iletgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7.  Chariton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  fr»m  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  C'RUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milllgan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milllgan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  All 
Immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY        -        BLtCHTON,  IOWA 


SHEEP. 


O- 1.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day. DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 


O.  B.  C.  PIGS 

JOE  FOX      -      -  - 


Pure-bred,   ready  to 

wean,  $10.00  each. 
GREELEY,  KANSAS 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2.  Oberlln,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
3.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE  BASIS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C,  W.  Chandler,  Kelierton.  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton.  Iowa 


RAMBOTJILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  preves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  la  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  Individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  erae,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 


POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPION  TBI'  K 
SULTAN.  SEE  MY  SHOW  HERD 
AT  THE  LEADING  STATE  FAIRS 

Ed.  Stegelln 

STRAIGHT  CREEK      -  KANSAS 
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First  Annual  Registered  Percheron  Sale 

At  Great  Bend,  Barton  County,  Kansas 
Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1916 

Registered  Percherons«40 

Sixteen  mares  four  years  old  and  over,  all  safe  in  foal  to  our 
herd  stallion,  Algarve  54595,  weighing  more  than  a  ton.  Eighteen 
mares  under  three  years  old.  Two  2-year-old  stallions,  both  prize 
winners  this  year  and  one  made  grand  champion  at  our  Barton 
County  Fair  this  year.  Four  yearling  stallions  and  a  few  wean- 
ling stud  colts.  All  that  are  under  three  years  old  are  sired  by 
Algarve  54595  and  are  real  show-type  Percherons.  This  is  a  clean 
lot  and  will  be  sold  absolutely  sound  and  all  right  in  every  day. 
Catalogs  are  ready  to  mail  out.  Send  for  one  today.  Kindly  men- 
tion Kansas  Farmer.  Sale  starts  at  10:30  a.  m.  at  the  farmer 
feed  barn. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS, 


Auctioneers:    Col.  Snyder,  Col.  Bales,  Col.  Keenan 

-   -   Great  Bend,  Kansas 


Webb's  Poland  China  Sale 

At  Hiawatha,  Kansas 

Tues.  October  31,  1916 

FIFTY  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS,  TWENTY-FIVE  SPRING 
BOARS,  TWENTY-THREE  SPRING  GILTS,  AND  THREE  TRIED 
SOWS  THAT  ARE  PROVEN  PRODUCERS. 

This  entire  offering  was  sired  by  boars  that  are  noted  big-type  sires, 
including  Big  Price  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  $1,000  Big  Price;  Big  Bone  Standard, 
Big  Bob  Wonder,  Mc's  Big  Joe,  King  Wonder,  Columbus  Defender,  Big  Su- 
perbia  2d,  and  other  great  boars.  The  dams  of  the  offering  are  strictly  big- 
type  with  great  size  and  quality.  This  offering  will  interest  breeders  wanting 
strictly  high-class  herd  material.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  just  at 
the  edge  of  town.  Send  at  once  for  catalog,  as  I  am  revising  my  mailing 
list  and  may  miss  you. 

W.  R.  WEBB,  Hiawatha,  Kansas 


Poland  China  Sale 

At  Farm  Near  Howard,  Kansas 
Wednesday,  November  I,  1916 

THIRTY  BOARS,  SOWS  AND  GBLTS 

SEVENTEEN  BOARS  ARE  BY  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB,  THE  SENSA- 
TIONAL 1,040-POUND  YEARLING 


PUBLIC  SALE 

OF  OUR  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  HERD 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  28 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  breeding  Jerseys  for  production  and  beauty. 
We  believe  we  have  as  good  a  producing  herd  as  there  is  in  America.  The  herd 
has  been  located  in  Missouri  but  one  full  year,  yet  we  he'd  three  Missouri  state 
records  for  milk  and  butter  production.  We  are  the  only  private  herd  holding  more 
than  one  state  record  (the  State  College  holding  two).  Our  R.  of  M.  work  during 
the  past  year  is  as  follows:  Seven  cows  over  5  years  old,  10,383  pounds  milk,  580 
pounds  butter;  three  cows  4  years  old  average  9,574  pounds  milk,  579  pounds  butter; 
seven  cows  2  years  old,  6,908  pounds  milk,  445  pounds  butter.  Total,  seventeen  cows 
average  8,791  pounds  milk,  524  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 

These  cows  without  doubt  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices,  as  there  are  few 
Island  cows  in  the  sale  and  the  rich  man  will  not  be  attracted.  They  are  too  large 
to  be  used  as  playthings.  Financial  Countess  Lad  weighs  1,800  pounds.  His  daugh- 
ters in  Register  of  Merit  average  492  pounds  butter  as  two-year-olds.  Every  one 
is  vary  high  in  butter  fat  test.  We  breed  for  size  of  frame,  udders,  teats  and 
production. 

Don't  rniss  this  sale  if  you  need  a  bull  backed  for  generations  by  large  producing 
cows  with  large  teats,  or  cows  that  will  increase  you  cream  check. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

L  E.  JONES,  Liberty,  Mo.  Formerly  of  Nowata,  Okla. 

On  Electric  Line  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    Eleven  Miles  Out.    Cars  Every  Hour. 

B.  C.  SETTLES,  SALE  MANAGER,  PALMYRA,  MISSOURI 


Grand  champion  boar  at  Topeka's  Great  Fair  and  first  in  class  at  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  at  Omaha,  October  2  to  7. 


FIVE  CHOICE  GILTS  BY  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 
and 

FIVE  TRIED  SOWS  SOLD  WITH  A  BREEDING  PRIVILEGE  TO 
CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB. 

They  are  some  of  my  best  sows  and  should  be  attractions  to  breeders. 
My  catalog  is  ready  to  mail.  Please  send  for  one  and  arrange  to  attend 
my  sale.    O.  W.  Devine  will  represent  Kansas  Farmer  at  sale. 

Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kans. 


ODERN  HEREFORDS 

ROBERT  H.  HAZLETT 

HAZFORD  PLACE,  ELDORADO,  KANSAS 

World'a  Largest  Herd  of  Direct  Descendants  of  Beau  Brummel,  Anxiety  4th  and 

Don  Carlos. 
WILLIAM  CONDELL,  Herdsman. 


EVERMAN'S  FAMOUS  BIS 
Boned  Spotted  Polands 

SALE  OCTOBER  24. 

Sixty  head  of  sows,  the  tops  of  237  head.  Orders 
taken  NOW  for  spring  boars  at  $25,  to  be  shipped  »t 
once.    Write  for  catalog. 

EVERMAN  POULTRY  FARM.  R,  5,  GALLATIN,  MO. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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THE  labor  of  caring  for  dairy  cows  may  be  reduced  one-half  by  housing 
them  in  a  carefully  planned  barn. 
An  expensive  or  elaborate  structure  is  not  necessary.    An  expenditure  of 
fifty  dollars  a  cow  is  enough  to  provide  a  sanitary,  comfortable,  conven- 
ient and  substantial  barn.    This  investment  in  a  well  planned  barn  will  return 
good  interest  on  the  money. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  dairy  barn  be  easily  cleaned  and  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  In  making  stalls,  floors,  stanchions,  and  mangers, 
the  comfort  of  the  cows  should  be  considered.  The  barn  should  also  be  planned 
to  save  steps  in  feeding  and  in  caring  for  the  milk. 

It  is  easy  to  make  serious  mistakes  in  building  a  barn  and  for  this  reason 
much  thought  and  study  should  be  given  to  the  planning  before  starting  to  build. 

G.  C.  Wheeler 
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The  "War"  Catch-phrase 
and  the  Falsity  of  It 

— The  Real  Issue 


The  Democratic  campaign  has 
been  framed  on  the  catch  phrase, 
"Wilson  kept  us  out  of  war." 

It  is  not  true,  and  is  absolutely 
at  variance  with  facts. 

Under  our  constitution,  the  only 
power  that  can  declare  war  is  Con- 
gress. The  President  cannot  de- 
clare war. 

But  the  President  can,  by  his 
policy,  place  our  country  in  a  posi- 
tion where  war  is  inevitable  if  the 
opposing  country  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Did  Wilson  keep  us  out  of  war 

with  Mexico? 

We  invaded  Mexico,  bombarded 
and  captured  Vera  Cruz  and  would 
have  been  in  war  if  the  Mexican 
Government  had  fought  back. 

We  sent  an  army  into  Mexico 
and  it  is  still  there.  If  the  Mexican 
Government  dared  to  pit  its  army 
against  ours  there  would  be  war 
now.  It  is  not  Mr.  Wilson's  fault 
that  we  are  not  at  war. 

And  yet  these  invasions  of  an- 
other country  have  produced  no 
results  to  make  us  proud. 

More  American  lives  have  been 
lost — lives  of  private  citizens,  sol- 
diers and  marines — in  this  Mexican 
"peace"  than  were  lost  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.  We  have 
submitted  to  humiliating  condi- 
tions and  awful  outrages  without 
resenting  them,  and  yet  we  have 
paid  the  price  of  a  war. 

We  could  have  prevented  every 
outrage  and  saved  thousands  of 
lives  if  we  had  had  a  firm  Mexican 
policy. 

Did  Wilson  keep  us  out  of  war 
with  any  European  nation? 

Not  at  all. 


No  European  nation  would  fight 
us.  The  same  condition  kept  us 
out  of  war  that  kept  Holland  out 
of  war  and  Switzerland,  and  Spain, 
and  Norway,  and  Denmark.  None 
of  them  wanted  to  get  into  war  and 
neither  did  the  United  States.  No 
nation  involved  in  the  European 
struggle  wished  to  add  us  to  its 
list  of  enemies. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been 
weak  and  humiliating  to  us,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  small  countries  like 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

A  Four  Billion  Dollar 
Congress 

The  last  Democratic  Congress 
has  passed  appropriation  bills  at  a 
rate  which  will  give  it  the  name  of 
a  "Four  Billion  Dollar  Congress," 
and  this  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1912 
which  denounced  Republican  ap- 
propriations and  demanded  a  re- 
turn to  economy  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  public  offices. 

Over  thirty  thousand  additional 
offices  have  been  created  during 
President  Wilson's  administration. 

Mr.  Hughes  stands  for  the  con- 
structive policy  of  a  budget  system 
against  "Pork  Barrel"  methods; 
he  is  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  ex- 
pense, and  economy  in  govern- 
ment. 

Aside  from  the  great  issues  that 
are  temporary  at  this  time,  there  is 
no  greater  question  involved  than 
that  of  making  our  government 
careful  in  appropriations  and  clean 
in  expenditures. 

The  Farmer  Pays  the 
Adamson  Bill 

The  Democratic  party  expects  to 
gain  votes  through  the  Adamson 

[POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT] 


Bill,  which  is  merely  a  measure  to 
postpone  trouble,  passed  without 
consideration  or  investigation.  It 
will  place  a  burden  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  future  years  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  who  in  the 
end  must  "pay  the  freight."  The 
plea  is  made  for  Mr.  Wilson  that 
he  raises  wages. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  he  also 
raises  expenses,  increases  taxes  and 
places  the  burden  on  the  people 
for  a  proposition  which  is  purely 
political. 

The  threatened  strike  could  have 
been  avoided  by  an  arbitration  law 
just  as  easily  as  by  the  Adamson 
Bill. 

The  Real  Issue 

When  the  European  war  is  ended 
and  the  re-adjustment  of  conditions 
comes,  America  will  need  a  line  of 
defense  which  will  be  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  army  and  navy. 
It  will  be  the  defense  of  our  pro- 
ducers against  the  competition  of 
other  countries  where  prices  are 
low  and  the  standards  of  living  are 
not  up  to  those  of  America. 

There  is  only  one  party  that 
proposes  to  enact  this  prepared- 
ness into  law,  and  that  is  the 
Republican  party,  which  stands  al- 
ways for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  American  trade. 

Many  of  the  other  issues  of  this 
campaign  will  be  settled  in  a  few 
months,  but  the  consequence  of  no 
protection  of  our  producers  and  our 
workmen  would  lead  to  disaster 
that  would  never  be  overcome. 

On  this  question  the  Republican 
party  deserves  the  support  of  every 
man  who  produces  and  who  labors. 
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DAIRY  MEETING  AT  MULVANE 

On  November  10  the  Kansas  State 
Dairy  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Mi.  1  vane.  The  association  has  been  hold- 
ing annual  meetings  at  Manhattan  dur- 
ing Farm  and  Home  Week  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  the  attendance  has  not 
been  as  large  as.  it  should  be.  This  idea 
of  having  several  sessions  during  the 
year  at  different  points  in  the  state,  was 
proposed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and 
the  officers  were  instructed  to  arrange 
programs  for  these  meetings.  The  sug- 
gestion was  that  they  be  held  at  p'oints 
in  the  state  where  dairy  interests  were 
especially  strong. 

This  idea  of  taking  the  program  to 
the  dairyman  was  given  its  first  trial 
at  Abilene  last  April.  Dickinson  County 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  devel- 
oping the  dairy  industry,  and  it  wa 
hoped  that  many  of  its  dairymen  woula 
take  part  in  the  meeting.  The  officers 
-who  planned  the  meeting  were  not  dis- 
appointed. The  attendance  was  large, 
the  program  was  unusually  good  and 
there  was  much  enthusiasm. 

In  the  territory  around  Mulvane  there 
has  been  a  rather  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  dairying  during  the  past  five 
years.  We  well  remember  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  farmers  in  attendance 
at  a  farmers'  institute  meeting  would 
not  go  across  the  street  to  look  at  a 
dairy  cow.  It  was  admitted  that  crop 
yields  were  falling  off  and  farming  con- 
ditions were  not  good,  but  at  that  time 
the  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  dairying 
as  a  means  of  overcoming  this  condition 
failed  to  meet  with  much  response.  With 
the  starting  of  a  condensery  at  Mulvane, 
however,  dairying  at  once  began  to  be 
the  type  of  farming  generally  practiced. 
Dairy  cows  were  in  such  demand  that 
shipments  received  late  in  the  day  were 
sorted  over  in  the  cars  and  in  railroad 
yards  by  the  light  of  lanterns. 

We  have  no  details  as  to  the  program 
for  this  Mulvane  meeting  of  the  State 
Dairy  Association,  but  judging  by  the 
past  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  make  it  well  worth  while 
for  dairymen  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
be  present.  A  visit  to  a  community  that 
has  made  such  marked  progress  in  its 
dairying  in  so  short  a  time  is  certain  to 
be  of  interest  to  dairymen  in  other  sec- 
tions. Begin  at  once  to  make  your  plans 
to  be  present  at  this  Mulvane  meeting, 
November  10. 

St   St  St 

FUTURE  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

Cattle  growers  among  our  readers  will 
be  much  interested  in  the  article,  "Future 
of  Cattle  Industry,"  on  page  four  of  this 
issue.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  address 
given  by  F.  T.  Ransom  to  the  cattlemen 
who  visited  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  winter  feeding 
experiments,  June  9.  Mr.  Ransom  is 
president  of  the  Stock  Yards  Bank  of 
Wichita,  and  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  cattle  business  as  conducted  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  that  city. 

This  business  is  undergoing  changes  of 
vital  importance.  The  experiments  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  are  pointing  the  way  to  a  new 
era  in  the  growing  and  feeding  of  cattle. 
We  are  practically  through  with  ex- 
ploiting the  use  of  new  land  for  the 
cheap  production  of  beef.  In  fact,  we 
are  now  in  direct  competition  with  beef 
production  of  other  countries  "where  new 
land  is  being  exploited.  Cattle  produc- 
tion in  this  country  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  must  be  largely  a  farm 
business  in  which  the  cheaper  feeds  and 
cheaper  lands  will  be  used  in  beef  pro- 
duction. 

Cattle  growers  in  this  country  may 
not  realize  the  strides  other  countries 
are  making  in  growing  cattle.  Argentine 
has  been  the  great  meat-exporting  coun- 
try of  South  America,  but  Brazil  is  now 
making  rapid  progress.  Numerous  pack- 
ing houses  have  been  established  in  that 
country  during  the  past  few  years.  Dur- 
ing 1915  Brazil  exported  8,500  tons  of 
beef,  but  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1916  its  meat  exports  amounted  to  over 
twelve  thousand  tons,  and  according  to 


conservative  estimates  its  total  exports 
for  the  year  will  be  around  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  tons,  having  a  value  of 
from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars. 

To  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle  this 
rapid  development  of  the  cattle  business 
in  South  America  opens  a  market  for 
pure-bred  animals  needed  to  bring  about 
improvement.  This  demand  is  now  being 
strongly  felt  in  this  country.  To  the 
beef  producer  it  suggests  the  thought  of 
ever-increasing  competition  in  meat  pro- 
duction. It  will  be  some  time  before 
production  will  catch  up  with  consump- 
tion, but  we  can  have  no  monopoly  on 
this  business  of  meat  production. 

Cattle  are  almost  essential  to  market 
rough  feed  and  it  is  up  to  the  beef  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  to  meet  this 
competition  by  more  rapidly  improving 
the  quality  of  the  stock  grown  and  thus 
bring  about  greater  economy  in  produc- 
tion. This  is  the  way  pointed  out  by 
the  article  referred  to  in  this  issue. 

KILL  INSECTS  IN  FALL 

Fighting  insects  is  an  important  part 
of  raising  crops.  In  a  new  country  this 
is  not  so  noticeable,  but  in  a  section 
where  the  land  has  been  farmed  a  long 
time,  one  who  would  succeed  must  ever 
be  on  the  alert  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  damage  done  by  insects  of  various 
kinds. 

Injurious  insects  are  especially  preva- 
lent in  orchards  and  gardens.  Fall  and 
winter  is  the  season  when  these  insects 
can  be  most  successfully  destroyed.  The 
bugs  are  in  their  winter  quarters — the 
remnants  of  old  plants  and  other  trash 
and  litter  that  has  accumulated  about 
the  orchard  and  garden.  Cut  out  dead 
trees  and  limbs  and  use  them  for  fire- 
wood and  burn  up  or  plow  under  trash 
and  rubbish. 

According  to  T.  J.  Talbert  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  this  cleaning 
up  about  the  orchard  and  garden  will 
destroy  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  most 
destructive  pests.  The  plum  curculio  is 
now  wintering  as  a  full  grown  beetle  in 
the  trash  and  litter  along  the  fence  rows 
or  about  the  trees.  The  codling  moth 
will  be  found  in  the  worm  stage  within 
a  silken  cocoon  tucked  away  under  the 
shelly  bark  of  dead  trees  and  dead 
limbs.  The  fruit  tree  bark  bettles  or 
shot-hole  borers  are  wintering  mostly  as 
adult  beetles  in  dead  or  dying  trees. 

Under  the  old  stalks  and  rubbish  in 
the  garden  and  about  the  borders  will 
be  found  the  adult  asparagus  beetle, 
bean  leaf  beetle,  harlequin,  cabbage  bug, 
flea  beetles,  the  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
and  the  chrysalis  of  the  cabbage  worm 
If  you  want  to  kill  these  pests,  pile  and 
burn  dead  tomato  and  pea  vines  and 
other  remains  of  vegetation  in  the  gar- 
den and  along  the  border. 

Deep  fall  or  early  winter  plowing  will 
also  destroy  many  insects.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  cut  worms,  potato 
beetles,  white  grubs,  and  wire  worms 
which  are  now  hibernating  in  the  soil. 
Late  fall  or  early  winter  plowing  will 
turn  these  insects  up  near  the  surface 
and  expose  them  to  an  attack  of  birds, 
poultry,  and  other  animals.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  insects  are  in  a 
dormant  or  semi-dormant  condition  and 
when  brought  up  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  they  are  unable  to  go  deeper 
in  the  soil  or  to  construct  new  cases  or 
cocoons  and  they  are  killed  by  being 
subjected  to  excessive  weather  conditions 
and  to  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing. 

COLD  CHECKS  HESSIAN  FLY 

The  wintry  weather  that  swept  over 
Kansas  last  week  effectually  checked 
the  spread  of  the  Hessian  fly  infestation. 
The  fall  has  been  so  warm  that  a  second 
brood  of  the  flies  has  been  laying  eggs. 
The  first  brood  found  volunteer  wheat 
in  many  localities  and  due  to  the  un- 
usually warm  weather  the  period  of  de- 
velopment was  so  shortened  that  mature 
fies  were  emerging  and  laying  eggs  in 
wheat  fields  that  had  not  been  sown 
until  after  the  fly-free  date.  These  fields 
would  have  been  free  from  any  flv  in- 


festation ordinarily,  although  liable  to 
spring  infestation  if  there  happened  to 
be  early  sown  fields  or  volunteer  wheat 
in  the  vicinity. 

"This  emerging  of  a  fall  brood  is  un- 
usual," says  George  A.  Dean  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  cold  spell  came  when 
it  did.  The  eggs  of  the  fly  cannot  stand 
cold  at  all,  and  the  maggots  seldom  get 
through  the  winter  alive.  Unless  they 
reach  the  flaxseed  stage  before  cold 
weather  they  are  almost  sure  to  perish. 

This  fall  infestation  of  the  fields  of 
those  who  took  all  the  precaution  pos- 
sible, further  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  co-operation  in  checking  the  work  of 
this  insect. 
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SUDAN  GRASS  VALUABLE  CROP 

Again  Sudan  grass  has  shown  its 
ability  to  withstand  dry  weather  and 
make  good  growth.  It  is  rapidly  being 
recognized  as  a  staple,  dependable  feed 
crop  for  Kansas.  In  a  recent  bulletin 
entitled  "Sudan  Grass  in  Kansas,"  G.  E. 
Thompson,  its  author,  reviews  its  intro- 
duction into  the  state  and  tells  of  the 
success  with  which  it  is  being  grown. 

In  so  far  as  Kansas  is  concerned, 
points  out  Mr.  Thompson  in  this  bulle- 
tin, Sudan  grass  is  adapted  to  practi- 
cally all  soils  except  those  which  are  very 
wet  and  poorly  drained  or  those  which 
are  extremely  alkaline  or  sandy.  Soil 
conditions  generally  favorable  to  Sudan 
grass  are  similar  to  those  favorable  to 
the  other  sorghums.  It  yields  best  in 
rich  loam  to  sandy  loam  soil  that  is  well 
drained.  Thinner  and  poorer  soils  nec- 
essarily produce  lighter  yields,  although. 
Sudan  grass,  like  the  other  sorghums,  is 
an  extensive  feeder,  and  is  one  of  the 
profitable  crops  on  thin,  poor  upland 
soils.  Being  a  native  of  a  hot,  dry 
climate,  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
relatively  dry  conditions  of  Western 
Kansas,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the 
state  that  it  will  prove  of  most  value. 

Sudan  grass  can  be  used  readily  in 
any  ordinary  farm  rotation.  It  is  an 
annual,  and  can  be  substituted  in  the 
average  rotation  for  corn  or  any  otheT 
sorghum  crop,  or  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
longer  rotations  instead  of  the  perennial 
hay  or  pasture  grasses.  It  is  not  a 
legume,  and  will  therefore  not  add  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil,  although  its  extensive 
fibrous  root  system  contributes  to  the 
supply  of  organic  matter.  Careful  study 
of  its  moisture  requirements  under  field 
conditions  and  examinations  of  the  root 
system  at  all  stages  of  growth  show  that 
Sudan  grass  can  draw  moisture  from 
greater  depths  of  soil  than  millet,  but 
it  does  not  draw  its  moisture  supply 
from  as  great  a  depth  as  do  the  ordi- 
nary sorghums. 

Sudan  grass  is  a  crop  that  matures 
quickly  and  can  often  be  used  as  a  catch 
crop.  Because  it  makes  a  much  better 
sod  than  the  ordinary  annual  grasses, 
and  because  its  growth  of  foliage  is  rank 
and  rapid,  it  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will 
be,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  pas- 
ture purposes. 
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We  heard  a  farmer  in  Eastern  Kansas 
make  the  statement  that  this  could  never 
be  a  good  dairy  country  because  we 
could  not  depend  on  pasture  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  the  year.  If  this  man 
had  by  chance  been  farming  in  Wiscon- 
sin, we  can  imagine  hearing  him  com- 
plain that  the  winters  were  too  long  and 
severe  for  dairying  to  be  practiced  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
"man  behind  the  cow"  in  making  dairy- 
ing a  profitable  business.  Kansas,  with 
her  abundant  supply  of  alfalfa,  cheaply- 
grown  silage,  and  mild  winters,  should 
appeal  to  the  real  dairyman  as  an  ideal 
location.  The  lack  of  pasture  is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  Hundreds  of  cows 
are  milked  every  winter  that  graze  on 
wheat  pasture  throughout  the  season. 
St   St  St 

Milk  that  has  a  bad  flavor  often  ac- 
quires this  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow.  It  is  more  often  due  to  such  in- 
fluences than  to  the  feed  the  cows  have 
had. 


WINTERING  STOCKERS 

Feeders  of  cattle  are  more  and  more 
following  the  practice  of  buying  stockers 
in  the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring  or 
following  summer.  One  reason  is  that 
they  can  usually  be  bought  at  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  cheaper  then  than  in 
the  following  summer. 

The  farm  feeder  can  easily  afford  to 
winter  stockers  for  the  difference  in 
price,  even  though  he  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  finish  them  for  market.  It 
affords  a  market  at  a  fair  profit  for 
much  of  the  coarse,  unmarketable  feed 
of  the  farm.  Full-feeding  where  the 
profit  to  be  made  depends  entirely  on 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  steer,  is 
a  speculative  business.  The  safer  method 
of  handling  cattle  is  to  consider  them 
primarily  as  a  means  of  marketing 
cheap,  farm-grown  feeds.  When  so  han- 
dled there  is  a  chance  for  profit  at  a 
number  of  different  points  in  the  process. 
Under  some  conditions  full-feeding  or 
finishing  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
but  cattle  that  have  consumed  cheap 
feeds  only  can  nearly  always  be  mar- 
keted at  a  profit. 

For  wintering  stock  cattle  there  is  no 
more  effective  ration  than  silage  and 
alfalfa,  but  even  such  cheap  feed  as 
wheat  straw  can  be  used  profitably  as  a 
part  of  the  ration  if  the  alfalfa  and 
silage  is  limited.  Steers  being  wintered 
in  open  lots  should  have  sheds  to  shelter 
them  during  rough  weather.  Shelter  is 
cheaper  than  feed  in  the  long  run.  Cattle 
that  are  being  "roughed"  through  need 
better  shelter  than  do  cattle  being  full- 
fed.  The  fattening  steer  does  not  feel 
the  cold,  but  the  stocker  without  the 
layer  of  fat  under  his  skin  will  suffer 
unless  given  suitable  protection. 
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KANSAS  CORN  KEPT  AT  HOME 

Many  Kansas  farmers  and  feeders  will 
have  to  buy  corn  this  year.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  ship  corn  back  and 
forth  over  our  railroads  as  is  too  com- 
mon a  practice.  We  have  known  of 
instances  where  feeders  were  buying 
corn  from  central  markets,  while  corn 
was  being  shipped  to  market  from  near- 
by towns  on  the  same  line  of  railroad. 
Of  course,  this  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
railroads  and  commission  companies,  but 
the  feeder  has  to  pay  the  freight. 

It  is  desirable  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Kansas  farmers  and  feeders  with  Kan- 
sas grain  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  Kansas  Grain  Dealers'  Association 
has  started  a  movement  that  should  by 
all  means  be  encouraged.  The  plan  is 
to  get  Kansas  corn  to  Kansas  farmers 
and  feeders  who  are  short  by  the  most 
direct  route.  Practically  the  only  coun- 
ties in  the  state  having  a  surplus  of 
merchantable  corn  are  those  east  of  the 
Blue  River  and  north  of  the  Kaw.  Deal- 
ers in  this  section  are  being  asked  to 
furnish  their  names  to  the  association 
so  that  a  list  can  be  compiled  and  sent 
to  dealers  in  other  sections  of  the  state, 
thus  putting  them  in  direct  touch  with 
the  nearest  source  of  corn  supply.  South- 
east Nebraska  will  probably  supply  some 
corn  in  this  way  and  the  Nebraska  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Grain 
Dealers  are  being  asked  to  co-operate  in 
making  up  this  list. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  grain 
men  that  Kansas  demands  of  corn  can 
be  largely  met  in  this  way. 

This  movement  is  along  the  line  of 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  getting 
standard  farm  products  to  the  consumer, 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  successful  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  result. 

£t       £f  $t 

_  The  Kansas  exhibit  at  the  Interna- 
tional Dry-Farming  Congress  recently 
held  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  won  the  first 
prize  in  competition  with  exhibits  from 
fifteen  other  states.  This  exhibit  con- 
tained various  farm  products,  but  its 
most  important  feature  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  many  grains  and  forages  es- 
pecially adapted  to  Kansas  conditions. 
Kansas  won  first  last  year  also  at  the 
exposition  held  in  Denver.  The  prize 
consists  of  $100  in  cash  and  a  loving  cup 
valued  at  $500. 
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FUTURE  OF  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

Beef  Production  Must  Become  a  Part  of  Fa  rrwng  to  he  Profitahle 


WE  ARE  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  results  of  the  raising 
and  feeding  of  cattle  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  we  all  know  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong.  It 
can  be  Uruthfully  said  that  there  are  but 
few  cattle  men,  especially  of  the  old 
school,  that  have  not  lost  money.  The 
farmers  and  breeders  to  some  extent 
have  made  money,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  but  little  money 
made  that  has  not  been  made  out  of 
someone  that  handled  the  cattle  and  not 
out  of  the  cattle  themselves.  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  may  appear  an  abnormal 
period  in  the  history  of  the  live  stock 
industry,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
situation  will  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  cattle,  not 
in  the  industry,  but  in  the  ideas  of  the 
man  handling  the  cattle. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
large  parts  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colo- 
rado and  Texas  cannot  be  successfully 
farmed  without  cattle,  for  the  reason 
that  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  most  profit- 
able when  fed  to  cattle.  The  use  of  the 
silo,  the  pasturing  on  what  was  formerly 
waste  on  the  farms,  are  completely 
changing  the  whole  system  of  raising 
cattle.  We  have  learned  that  the  entire 
supply  of  stock  cattle  in  the  United 
States  can  be  carried  on  what  was  for- 
merly waste  on  the  farms,  which  means 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

Two  years  ago  our  bank  made  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  long  established 
methods  in  the  making  of  cattle  loans 
and  declined  to  even  consider  loans  that 
were  to  be  secured  by  aged '■steers  that 
had  been  bought  by  the  head.  We  were 
criticized  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  per- 
sons interested  in  maintaining  those  con- 
ditions, but  we  now  have  the  facts  and 
figures  from  the  American  Live  Stock 
Association,  showing  conclusively  that 
there  is  a  loss  in  marketing  aged  steers 
raised  in  Texas.  These  figures  show 
that  the  actual  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  a  1,300-pound  steer  is  $105.31, 
while  the  prive  received  for  the  animal 
ranged  from  $87.75  to  $97.50. 

These  figures  have  no  doubt  been 
carefully  compiled  by  persons  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  and  may  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted as  reasonably  correct  as  far  as 
they  apply  to  the  aged  Texas  steer,  but 
the  evident  mistake  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  is  in  apparently  assum- 
ing that  this  is  the  cheapest  beef  steer 
that  can  be  produced.  Neither  do  they 
seem  to  consider  that  the  marketing  of 
a  beef  steer  is  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
they  apparently  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  gradually  developing  a 
much  better  beef  steer  produced  at  a 
less  cost.  Thi3  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  market  conditions  of  "which 
they  complain  and  ought  also  to  furnish 
an  object  lesson  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. While  it  may  seem  strange,  yet 
it  is  possible,  that  the  producing  of  the 
Texas  beef  steer  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  evolution  of  the  beef  steer  in  other 
localities.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
that  through  the  operations  of  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  development,  a  new  beef 
animal  fs  being  produced  and  that  the 
three-  and  four-year-old  Texas  beef  steer 
is  no  longer  in  the  race. 

It  may  be  justly  claimed  that  the 
Texas  aged  steer  is  not  much  worse  off 
than  the  same  class  in  Kansas.  The 
trouble  with  the  average  three-  and  four- 
year -old  Kansas  steer  is  that  it  has  ac- 
cumulated an  expense  account,  several 
items  of  which  add  nothing  to  its  value 
but  nevertheless  increase  its  cost.  When 
a  steer  starts  to  come  to  market  as  a 
calf  and  changes  ownership  every  six 
months,  there  accumulates  in  freight 
charges,  yardage  charges,  commissions, 
shrinkages,  unnatural  fills,  and  other  ex- 
penses, a  total  ranging  from  $15  to  $25 
per  head. 

As  long  as  the  Texas  steer,  staying 
on  its  home  place  until  shipped  to  be 
fed  out  as  a  beef  animal,  was  in  compe- 
tition only  with  this  form  of  Kansas 
beef  animal,  there  was  no  cause  to 
worry,  but  it  is  the  development  of  this 
new  beef  animal,  ranging  in  age  from 
the  yearling  to  the  two-year-old,  that  is 
eliminating  the  aged  steer.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  new  beef  steer  these  un- 
necessary expenses  must  be  and  are 
largely  avoided,  as  it  should  not  change 
ownership  until  it  comes  to  the  market 
as  a  beef  animal,  or  at  least  change  own- 


ership but  once  when  it  goes  into  the 
feed  lot  where  its  home  conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  full  feeding. 

While  there  have  been  several  con- 
tributory, but  minor,  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  marketing  of  the  Kansas  steer 
every  six  months  during  his  life  of  three 
or  four  years,  the  two  principal  reasons 
are,  first,  the  desire  of  the  borrower  to 
realize  his  profits,  and  Second,  the  ma- 
turity of  his  loan.  There  has  been  a 
profit,  however,  in  developing  this  ani- 
mal from  a  calf  to  the  beef  steer,  but 
one  great  trouble  is  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  realize  every  six  months  all  of 
the  profit  on  the  entire  life  of  the  ani- 
mal, so  that  by  the  time  it  enters  the 
feed  lot  all  of  the  profits  have  been 
cashed  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
party  full-feeding.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  the  large  per  cent 
of  the  profits  made  has  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  someone  else,  and  not  out 
of  the  cattle.  The  new  methods  of  pro- 
ducing beef  steers  will  check  this  to  a 
large  extent,  and  by  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary expenses  before  mentioned, 
and  by  cutting  down  the  cost  that  is 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  unwarranted 
length  of  time  involved  in  maturing  the 
animal,  we  will  produce  a  better  beef 
animal  and  at  a  profit. 

As  this  new  beef  animal  is  a  farm 
product,  it  must  be  figured  on  that  basis, 
and  a  fair  unit  would  be  that  of  fifty 
cows  and  two  bulls.  One  of  the  elements 
of  success  is  the  quality  of  the  animal, 
and  consequently  high  grade  cows  and 
bulls  are  necessary  and  we  will  use  cows 
that  cost  $65  per  head  and  bulls  at  $125 
per  head,  or  a  total  investment  of  $3,- 
500.  The  initial  investment  is  therefore 
approximately  30  per  cent  greater  than 
the  Texas  estimate.  We  will  figure  the 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  the  average  rate 
in  Kansas,  rather  than  6  per  cent  as 
given  in  the  Texas  figures.  The  cost  of 
keeping  this  herd  a  year  will  be  as  fol- 


lows: 

Interest  $  245.00 

Two  months'  wheat  pasture   104.00 

Winter  feed  bill    273.00 

Summer  pasture    364.00 

Death  loss   35.00 

Taxes.   35.00 


Total  $1,056.00 


This  cost  is  figured  from  weaning  time 
to  weaning  time.  While  wheat  pasture 
is  not"  essential  and  cannot  be  the  cheap- 
est when  figured  at  $1  per  head  per 
month,  it  is  given  here,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  largely  used  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  farm  account.  The  winter 
feed  bill  represents  the  actual  cost  in 
tests  made  by  the  agricultural  college 
but,  as  here  given,  it  does  not  include 
labor,  for  obvious  reasons.  Neither  is 
there  any  interest  on  the  farm  included 
because  the  farm  account  is  allowed  $104 
for  wheat  pasture,  $4  per  ton  for  kafir 
silage,  $2  per  ton  for  kafir  fodder,  and 
$1  per  ton  for  wheat  straw,  so  that  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  winter  feed  in- 
volves the  utilization  of  a  large  amount 
of  what  was  formerly  waste  on  the  farm. 

Where  the  producer  owns  his  own  pas- 
ture, this  allows  a  credit  to  pasture  ac- 
count of  $7  per  head,  or  he  can  rent  a 
pasture  at  that  figure.  The  death  loss 
and  taxes  are  each  figured  at  1  per  cent 


in  order  to  be  safe  in  our  estimate  and 
not  because  they  really  amount  to  that. 
This  graae  of  cows,  handled  as  outlined, 
will  produce  on  the  average  a  calf  crop 
of  nearly  90  per  cent,  but  taking  the  av- 
erage covering  every  class  of  cows  in  the 
entire  state  as  80  per  cent  will  give  the 
cost  of  the  calf  as  $26.40  as  compared 
with  the  Texas  figures  of  $24.93.  There 
is  just  as  great  a  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  calves  as  there  is  in  the  cows,  so 
that  the  difference  of  $1.47  per  head  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
actual  value.  To  carry  this  calf  through 
the  winter  and  to  bring  it  out  a  yearling 
weighing  550  pounds,  would  cost  as  fol- 
lows: Cost  of  calf,  $26.40;  two  months' 
wheat  pasture,  $1.50;  winter  feed,  $7.15; 
interest,  95  cents:  death  loss,  75  cents — 
total  $36.75. 

The  winter  feed  bill  is  based  upon  the 
tests  made  by  the  agricultural  college 
and  can  therefore  be  easily  demonstrated 
and  the  farm  account  is  credited  with 
the  farm  products  used.  To  carry  the 
yearling  through  its  second  summer 
would  cost  as  follows:  Pasture,  $7.00; 
interest,  $1.25;  death  loss,  35  cents — 
total  $8.60. 

This  would  make  the  total  cost  $45.35 
and  the  animal  ought  to  weigh  at  least 
750  pounds.  Two  months  of  wheat  pas- 
ture at  the  cost  of  $2  would  add  125 
pounds  to  the  weight,  making  the  cost 
$47.35,  and  the  weight  875  pounds  when 
it  goes  into  the  feed  lot.  To  overcome 
the  natural  shrinkage  when  placed  on 
dry  feed,  and  to  add  425  pounds  to  its 
weight  by  a  feed  of  180  days,  would  cost 
as  follows:  Fif'ty  bushels  of  corn  at  60 
cents,  $30.00;  1,500  pounds  alfalfa  at 
$9.00  per  ton,  $6.75;  500  pounds  cotton- 
seed cake,  $9.00— total  $45.75. 

Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  in  Kansas  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  this  is  ample.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  will  not  cost  to  exceed  $5  to  pay 
the  freight,  yardage,  commission,  and 
other  expenses  in  marketing  the  animal. 
Figuring  the  cost  of  the  animal  when  it 
entered  the  feed  lot  at  $47.35,  a  feed  bill 
of  $45.75  and  a  marketing  expense  of  $5, 
would  bring  the  cost  of  the  animal  to 
$98.10.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
a  responsible  and  experienced  feeder 
would  be  able  to  decrease  this  total  con- 
siderably. However,  assuming  the  cost 
as  $98.10,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
Texas  steer  of  $105.31,  shows  a  differ- 
ence of  $7.21.  This  is  not  the  only  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  two  ani- 
mals, as  the  Kansas  steer  is  worth,  at 
the  very  least,  50  cents  per  hundred 
more  than  the  aged  steer,  which  makes 
a  net  difference  of  $13.71  per  head.  This 
means  that  figuring  the  selling  price  of 
the  Texas  steer  at  from  $87.75  to  $97.50, 
the  selling  price  of  the  two-year-old 
home-grown  beef  steer  would  be  $101.46 
to  $111.21. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  production  we 
have  charged  everything  chargeable  but 
have  given  no  credit  for  by-products. 
The  profits  from  hogs  and  chickens  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  creditable  to 
the  cost  account  of  the  steer.  Then  we 
have  not  considered  the  amount  that  is 
chargeable  to  farm  account  and  a  credit 
to  production  account  due  to  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  manure.    We  have 


also  furnished  a  market  at  a  good  price 
and  on  the  farm,  for  its  products. 

There  is  still  another  vital  element 
that  enters  into  this  question  of  pro- 
ducing a  beef  steer,  and  that  is,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  dressed  beef. 
These  are  the  important  factors  upon 
which  the  packer. must  base  the  market 
price,  and  the  feeders  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  and  profit  to  feed  with 
these  in  view.  This  1,300-pound  steer 
fattened  as  beef  at  about  the  age  of  26 
months,  has  been  used  simply  to  obtain 
a  better  basis  for  comparison.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  ideal  beef  steer  of  the 
future,  which  will  be  a  younger  animal, 
weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  less, 
produced  at  a  great  saving  and  sold  at 
a  higher  price  per  pound  because  of 
greater  demand  for  light  cuts  than  for 
the  heavier  cuts. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  is  now 
engaged  in  working  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  by  which  practical  demonstrations 
will  be  started  in  a  few  counties,  and 
ultimately  in  practically  every  county 
in  the  state. 

The  plan  does  not  contemplate  trying 
out  some  theory,  but  it  means  that  the 
crops  produced  on  a  particular  farm  will 
be  those  that  practical  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as 
to  the  cattle.  For  this  reason  it  involves 
considerable  study  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  different  members  of  the  faculty 
because  different  sections  are  problems 
in  themselves.  For  example,  what  would 
apply  to  Greeley  County  would  not  apply 
to  Sedgwick  or  Riley,  and  the  natural 
laws  governing  the  production  of  crops 
in  the  different  sections  must  be  deter- 
mined and  reckoned  with. 

We  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  of  determining  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  certain  sections  and  have  also 
demonstrated  by  these  full-feeding  ex- 
periments of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  as  well  as  by  the  winter  feeding 
of  stock  cattle  that  there  is  a  profit  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the  beef 
steer.  What  is  left  to  be  done  is  to 
unite  in  one  demonstration  the  various 
elements  entering  into  this  successful 
production.  That  this  has  been  already 
worked  out,  in  a  limited  way  but  in  a 
practical  manner,  by  a  number  of  Kan- 
sas farmers,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  beef  steer  is  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket in  increasing  numbers  each  year.  At 
least  one  demonstration  in  every  county 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural 
college  will  simply  assist  in  bringing 
about  that  which  is  slowly  developing  by 
the  irresistible  forces  of  its  own  logic 
and  success.  It  is  in  the  readjustment 
to  new  conditions  that  trouble  and  losses 
occur,  so  the  sooner  we  pass  through 
this  transition  period  and  establish  the 
cattle  industry  on  the  sound  basis  of 
logical  development,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned.  We  cannot  expect  the 
agricultural  college  to  carry  out  this 
great  work  without  assistance.  What 
it  will  require  is,  of  course,  for  the  col- 
lege to  determine,  but  when  these  re- 
quirements are  made  known,  then  it  is 
up  to  the  farmers,  bankers,  and  everyone 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  live  stock 
industry  to  see  that  the  requests  are 
granted. 


Fall  Care  of  Vegetables 

Vegetables  cannot  successfully  be 
stored  in  an  un  partitioned  cellar  con- 
taining a  furnace. 

If  no  cave  or  portion  of  the  cellar  is 
available,  dig  a  trench  as  long  as  neces- 
sary and  a^out  a  foot  deep.  Providing 
proper  drainage  is  maintained,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  celery,  carrots,  beets — in  fact 
all  of  the  root  crops — may  be  stored  in 
it.  For  storing  apples  the  hole  should 
be  deeper,  and  usually  the  apples  are 
protected  by  being  surrounded  by  straw 
before  soil  is  placed  on  them.  The  outer 
leaves  of  the  cabbages  should  not  be  re- 
moved, and  they  should  be  placed  head 
downward.  Beets,  carrots  and  salsify 
may  be  buried  as  soon  as  the-  tops  are 
frozen.  Celery  may  be  placed  in  the 
trench  when  mature  tft  be  bleached  and 
later  stored  where  it  will  not  freeze. 
Parsnips  may  be  left  unpulled,  but  if 
buried  in  a  trench  may  be  more  easily 
handled.  Many  persons  believe  that  the 
flavor  of  the  parsnip  is  improved  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  freeze  before  burying. 
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OUTSIDE  FORMS  CONCRETE  WATER  TANK 


A READER  in  Franklin  County  asks 
how  late  in  the  fall  and  how  late 
in  the  spring  red  clover  can  be 
safely  sown. 

We  would  not  advise  fall  sowing  at 
all.  It  is  almost  sure  to  winter-kill.  In 
Eastern  Kansas  where  wheat  is  grown 
in  the  rotation,  it  is  a  rather  common 
practice  to  sow  clover  seed  on  the  wheat 
early  in  the  spring.  On  some  kinds  of 
soil  the  seed  is  sown  while  it  is  still 
freezing  and  thawing  on  the  surface. 
This  produces  a  honey-comb  condition 
and  the  seed  settles  in  the  cracks  and 
covers  itself.  Others  sow  later  when  a 
light  harrowing  is  necessary  to  cover. 
The  character  of  the  soil  must  he  con- 
sidered. On  some  soils  the  honey-comb 
condition  does  not  occur  and  on  such  soils 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  it  can 
be  covered  with  a  harrow. 

As  a  general  rule  we  would  advise 
sowing  clover  in  the  spring  as  early  as 
possible.  There  is  some  danger  of  a 
late  frost  reducing  the  stand  by  killing 
the  tender  plants,  but  the  advantages  of 
the  early  start  more  than  make  up  for 
this  risk. 

Feeding  Flour 

A  reader  asks  for  information  con- 
cerning "dogwood"  flour.  He  states  that 
he  found  the  term  in  a  formula  for  a 
calf  meal. 

We  presume  what  he  has  in  mind  is 
"red  dog"  flour.  This  is  a  dark  feeding 
flour  that  generally  contains  the  wheat 
germs.  It  differs  little  in  composition 
and  feeding  value  from  the  best  grade 
of  flour  middlings,  or  white  shorts,  as  it 
is  called  by  millers  in  this  section.  Kan- 
sas mills  do  not  as  a  rule  market  "red 
dog"  flour.  It  is  a  product  coming  from 
the  northern  mills.  Our  Kansas  mills 
sell  the  white  shorts  in  competition  with 
the  "red  dog"  flour  and  in  figuring  feed- 
ing values,  these  two  feeds  can  be  taken 
as  practically  identical. 

Concrete  Water  Tank 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  A. 
B.,  Dickinson  County: 

"Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  construction  of  a  concrete  water 
tank?  I  contemplate  making  such  tank 
six  by  ten  feet,  outside  measurements'. 
I  plan  to  make  the  base  about  eight 
inches  thick,  the  sides  seven  inches  thick 
at  the  bottom,  five  inches  at  the  top, 
and  two  feet  inside,  making  the  slope 
on  the  inside.  This  slope  is  to  prevent 
the  tank  bursting  in  case  the  water 
should  freeze  solid.  I  plan  to  use  half- 
inch  reinforcing  rods,  placing  about  three 
bands  around  in  the  sides  and  some  hog 
netting  in  the  bottom,  this  to  extend 
up  into  the  sides.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  plan?  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  mistakes.  How  would  it  be  to  put 
a  couple  of  inch  water  pipes  across  in  the 
base  of  the  tank?" 

Concrete  water  tanks  give  the  best  of 
satisfaction  if  properly  made  of  good 
materials.  Since  such  tank  must  be 
water-tight  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
crete be  placed  all  at  one  time  and  the 
mixture  should  be  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  clean  sand,  and  three  parts 
crushed  rock  or  gravel.  Bank-run  gravel 
may  be  used,  but  this  varies  so  in  its 
proportion  of  sand  and  gravel  that  it  is 
always  safest  to  screen  with  a  sand 
screen  and  combine  the  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  proper  proportions. 

In  the  main,  your  plan  is  a  good  one. 
In  building  this  tank,  excavate  for  the 
foundation  five  or  six  inches  deep  and 
fill  in  with  coarse  gravel,  crushed  rock, 
or  good  hard  cinders.  Do  not  use  ashes. 
If  inflow  and  overflow  pipes  are  to  be 
put  in,  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
start.  The  cut  on  this  page  shows  how 
to  make  the  outside  forms.  The  inside 
form  is  simply  a  bottomless  box  of  the 
right  dimensions  to  give  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  walls.  It  must  be  carefully 
braced  on  the  inside. 

In  order  to  have  no  delays  in  placing 
the  concrete,  the  forms  should  be  made 
and  all  the  materials  at  hand  before 
mixing  any  of  the  material.  For  rein- 
forcing it  is  better  to  use  quarter-inch 
twisted  rods  than  the  larger  ones.  In 
a  tank  6x10  these  rods  should  be  placed 
nine  inches  apart  with  an  extra  one  at 
the  top.  A  good  grade  of  woven  hog 
wire  makes  safe  reinforcing  for  the  bot- 
tom. When  everything  is  ready,  put  the 
outside  form  in  place  and  spread  six 
inches  of  well  mixed  concrete  over  the 


bottom,  tamping  it  thoroughly.  Place 
the  reinforcing,  being  careful  to  have  it 
long  enough  to  project  up  into  the  side 
wall,  and  put  in  two  inches  more  of  the 
concrete.  The  surface  can  be  finished 
with  a  wood  float.  Immediately  put  in 
the  inside  form  and  fill  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  outside  form,  placing 
the  reinforcing  rods  the  proper  distance 
apart  as  the  concrete  is  poured  in.  Have 
these  rods  within  an  inch  of  the  outside 
of  the  wall.  The  concrete  should  be 
mixed  quite  thin  and  a  paddle  or  spade 
should  be  used  next  the  forms  as  the 
mixture  is  poured  in.  Unless  this  is 
done  there  will  be  rough  places  or  pock- 
ets in  the  wall.  As  soon  as  the  concrete 
has  set  enough  so  the  inside  form  can 
be  taken  out,  paint  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  with  a  creamy  mixture  of  ce- 
ment and  water.  This  gives  it  a  finish 
and  helps  to  make  it  hold  water.  The 
outside  forms  should  be  left  in  place  a 
week  or  more.  If  it  should  be  very  dry 
and  windy  when  the  work  is  done,  keep 
it  moist  by  sprinkling  with  water  and 
protect  from' the  wind  and  sun. 

If  the  woven  reinforcing  is  carefully 
placed,  there  will  be  no  need  for  putting 
in  the  large  pipe  at  the  bottom  as  you 
suggest.  In  fact,  large  pipes  in  such  a 
piece  of  work  are  more  apt  to  be  a 
source  of  weakness  than  strength. 


Growing  Broom  Corn 

J.  F.,  Osage  County,  asks  about  the 
culture  and  handling  of  broom  corn. 

Broom  corn  is  very  closely  related  to 
the  sorghums  and  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing it  are  not  much  different  from  those 
followed  in  growing  kafir  or  others  of 
the  sorghums.  There  are  two  types,  the 
standard  and  the  dwarf.  The  standard 
grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  pro- 


duces a  long  flexible  brush.  It  requires 
a  fertile  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  dwarf  grows  four  to  six  feet  high 
and  produces  a  shorter,  stiffer  brush. 
The  dwarf  type  is  raised  quite  exten- 
sively in  Southwest  Kansas  and  Western 
Oklahoma.  It  makes  the  best  brush  on 
a  rather  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  planted 
in  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

The  dwarf  brush  is  harvested  by  pull- 
ing the  heads  when  they  are  in  bloom. 
A  special  type  of  thresher  is  -required 
to  remo^the  seed  from  the  brush.  The 
brush  should  be  cured  under  cover  in 
order  to  hold  its  green  color  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  brittle.  After  it  is 
well  cured  it  must  be  baled  for  market. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hand  work 
involved  in  growing  and  handling  broom 
corn.  It  is  estimated  in  Southwest  Kan- 
sas that  it  costs  at  least  $40  a  ton  to 
grow  it  and  get  it  ready  for  market.  It 
takes  four  or  five  acres  of  dwarf  broom 
corn  to  make  a  ton  of  brush.  The  price 
varies  from  $50  to  $100  a  ton  and  occa- 
sionally goes  much  higher. 

It  is  a  good  dry  weather  crop  but  we 
would  advise  our  correspondent  and 
others  interested  in  broom  corn  to  learn 
all  they  can  about  handling  it  before 
attempting  to  grow  it  extensively.  A 
bulletin  giving  full  details  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Partnership  in  Farming 

P.  M.  C,  Franklin  County,  sends  in 
the  following  problem: 

"A  and  B  jointly  own  a  farm  and  all 
its  equipment,  including  live  stock.  A 
moves  back  to  town  while  B  remains  and 


runs  the  place.  Both  share  the  expense 
equally.  Under  these  conditions  what  is 
a  fair  division  of  the  crops  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  live 
stock  included?  Is  A's  share  of  the  live 
stock  which  has  been  accumulated  since 
he  left  the  farm  the  same  as  it  is  in 
that  which  was  here  when  he  was  here 
to  help  take  care  of  it?" 

As  long  as  these  two  parents  were 
putting  in  the  same  amount  of  labor  in 
handling  the  farm  and  live  stock  jointly 
owned,  they  should  have  shared  equally 
the  profits,  providing  each  owned  a  half 
interest  in  the  investment.  Now  that 
A  has  moved  to  town,  the  amount  he 
has  in  the  business  is  reduced  by  the 
value  of  his  labor.  The  simplest  form 
of  settlement  would  be  to  agree  upon 
the  value  of  this  labor  and  deduct  it 
from  A's  share  of  the  profits.  If  the 
expense  of  operation  includes  any  labor 
hired  to  take  the  place  of  that  orig- 
inally furnished  by  A,  he  should  be  given 
credit  for  the  portion  of  this  labor  for 
which  he  is  charged. 

When  two  partners  operate  a  business 
of  any  kind  in  which  each  has  the  same 
investment,  each  is  obliged  to  stand  half 
the  expense  of  operation.  If  one  partner 
works  and  the  other  does  not,  the  only 
way  to  make  them  equal  is  for  the  non- 
working  partner  to  pay  for  an  equal 
amount  of  labor.  In  the  above  instance 
when  this  has  been  done  $hey  are  on  an 
equality  and  can  divide  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  crops  or  live  stock 
equally. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  any 
experience  in  working  out  partnership 
problems  in  connection  with  farming,  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Such 
problems  are  constantly  coming  up  and 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked 
out  satisfactory  plans  will  be  valuable. 

Leaf  Hoppers  on  Wheat 

C.  B.  S.,  Labette  County,  writes  that 
there  are  "millions  of  little  insects  about 
a  quarter-inch  long  on  the  leaves  of  the 
wheat.  They  jump  and  fly  some  little 
distance.  They  have  hind  legs  some- 
what like  a  cricket  and  greenish -brown 
wings  slightly  longer  than  the  body."  He 
asks  if  these  are  Hessian  flies,  and  what- 
ever they  are,  how  to  proceed  in  infested 
communities. 

Prof.  George  A.  Dean,  entomologist  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  answers 
as  follows: 

"The  little  insects  that  you  are  find- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  your  wheat  plants 
are  not  Hessian  flies.  I  am  very  sure 
from  the  description  you  have  given  of 
them  that  they  are  the  little  leaf -hop- 
pers. These  insects  are  usually  common 
on  wheat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They 
have  bred  in  weeds  and  grasses  that  grow 
in  the  fields.  As  soon  as  frosts  come, 
which  usually  kill  the  weeds  and  grasses, 
they  move  or  migrate  to  green  vegeta- 
tion, such  as  wheat  and  alfalfa.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  do  any  serious 
injury,  although  they  are  probably  suck- 
ing some  sap  from  the  plants.  These 
insects  have  been  common  for  a  number 
of  years  and  as  yet  I  have  not  found 
them  seriously  injuring  wheat." 

Oiling  Wagon  Wheels 

B.  H.,  a  Texas  reader,  asks  how  hot 
linseed  oil  should  be  for  dipping  wagon 
wheels,  also  how  long  the  wheels  should 
remain  in  the  oil  and  whether  they 
should  be  dried  thoroughly  before  being 
dipped. 

The  purpose  of  dipping  wheels  in  oil 
is  to  keep  the  moisture  from  penetrat- 
ing the  wood  and  thus  make  it  last 
longer.  Oil  has  no  true  preservative  ac- 
tion in  that  it  can  arrest  decay.  It  is 
only  as  it  keeps  the  w  ater  out  that  it 
preserves  the  wood. 

An  old  carriage  maker  told  us  that 
careful  tests  had  been  made  in  their 
shop  and  these  failed  to  show  that  clip- 
ping wheels  in  hot  linseed  oil  was  any 
more  effective  than  applying  good  paint 
or  oil  with  a  brush.  The  important 
point  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  wood 
coated  with  a  layer  of  oil  or  paint  mixed 
in  oil  so  water  cannot  get  into  the  wood. 

Whatever  method  of  applying  the  oil 
is  used,  the  wood  should  be  dry  and 
clean.  The  exact  temperature  of  the  oil 
is  not  important  except  that  it  should 
not  be  hot  enough  to  scorch  or  burn  the 
fibers  of  the  wood.  Leaving  the  wheels 
in  the  oil  a  minute  or  two  will  thor- 
oughly coat  the  wood. 
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MR.  FARMER 

Stand  by  the  party  which  has  stood  by  you.  Laws  for 
your  relief  and  benefit  have  been  enacted  and  put  in 
operation  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress.    Such  laws  for  instance,  as: 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  ACT 

THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  BILL 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LAW 

INCOME  TAX  LAW 
and  many  similar  measures  which  make  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  rural  community. 

Remember  Where  Your  Interests  Lie 

Don't  forget,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  through  your  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  National  Grange,  National  Farmers' 
Union,  American  Society  of  Equity,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions you  have  for  years  importuned  Republican  adminis- 
trations for  legislation  you  needed. 

WHAT  DID  YOU  GET? 

Through  all  the  years  since  1864  the  Republican  Party 
was  deaf  and  blind  to  the  farmer's  financial  needs.  This 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  successful  systems  of  Rural 
Credits  were  in  operation  throughout  Europe  for  a  century. 

Was  it  because  you  were  not  Big  Interests?  You  were, 
many  of  you,  highly  financed,  and  High  Finance  held  the 
mortgage — and  to  that  extent  you  belonged  to  High  Finance. 
But  you  paid  big  interest  to  associate  with  Big  Interests. 
A  stack  of  wheat  wasn't  as  good  collateral  as  a  sheaf  of 
scraps  of  paper  held  by  a  stock  gambler !  When  the  Wilson 
Administration  forced  action  and  the  Rural  Credits  Bill 
as  a  Democratic  measure  was  put  to  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
May  4,  1916,  only  five  Republicans  dared  vote  against  it! 
Three  of  them  were  on  the  sub-committee  who  wrote  the 
Republican  Platform  of  1916. 

THE  PROMISES  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLAT- 
FORM OF  1912 — written  in  courage  and  honesty  and  with 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  every  honest 
American  interest— HAVE  BEEN  KEPT! 

The  Republican  party  refused  to  do  these  things,  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  Farmer  required. 

The  Republican  presidential  candidate,  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  denounces  the  Democratic  Party  and  President 
Wilson  for  having  done  these  things. 

WHERE  DOES  YOUR  INTEREST  LIE? 


What  the  Democratic  Party 
Promises  the  Farmer 

PLATFORM  OF  1916 

"We  favor  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  investigations  and 
plans  to  render  agriculture  more  profitable  and  country  life 
more  healthful,  comfortable  and  attractive,  and  we  believe 
that  this  should  be  a  dominant  aim  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
of  the  States.  With  all  its  recent  improvement,  farming 
still  lags  behind  other  occupations  in  development  as  a  busi- 
ness, and  the  advantages  of  an  advancing  civilization  have  not 
accrued  to  rural  communities  in  a  fair  proportion.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  field  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, far  more  than  under  any  previous  administration.  But 
it  is  also  necessary  that  rural  activities  should  be  better 
directed  through  co-operation  and  organization,  that  unfair 
methods  of  competition  should  be  eliminated  and  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  just,  orderly  and  economical  marketing 
of  farm  products  created. 

"We  favor  continued  liberal  provision,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  production,  but  also  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
problems  of  farm  marketing  and  finance  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  agencies  for  improving  country  life." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  the  busi- 
ness handicap  under  which  the  farmer  suffers  is  recognized 
in  the  accomplished  and  proposed  legislation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and  com- 
binations for  fixing  the  price  of  farm  products  are  the 
creatures  of  Republican  misrule. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  recognized  the  farmer's  need 
and  done  much  to  meet  it.  This  party  can  be  trusted  to 
keep  its  promises  of  1916,  as  it  has  kept  its  promises  of 
1912. 

SO  VOTE  FOR  WOODROW  WILSON 
Kansas  State  Democratic  Central  Committee 

[POLITICAL,  ADVERTISEMENT] 
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O  at$  F •  r  M  i  ?k  Cows 


SOME  of  our  club  members  are  using 
oats  in  feeding  their  cows.  Oats  con- 
tain 9.7  per  cent  digestible  protein, 
52.1  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and  3.8  per 
cent  fat.  Therefore,  100  pounds  of  oats 
contains  about  three  pounds  more  of  di- 
gestible protein  than  does  corn  chop, 
about  fourteen  pounds  less  carbohydrates 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  fat  as  is 
found  in  the  corn  chop.  Oats  make  an 
excellent  feed  for  milk  cows,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  economical  to  use  them  to 
any  great  extent.  Ordinarily  it  is  pos- 
sible to  purchase  mill  feeds  that  will  give 
just  as  good  results  when  combined  with 
corn  chop  or  kafir,  and  at  less  cost. 

An  experiment  conducted  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  shows  the 
value  of  oats  as  a  milk-producing  feed. 
Two  groups  of  four  cows  each  were  fed 
in  this  test.  The  cows  in  one  group 
were  given  a  daily  feed  of  ten  pounds 
ground  oats  and  two  pounds  corn  chop. 
The  cows  of  the  other  group  were  given 
ten  pounds  wheat  bran  and  two  pounds 
of  corn  chop.  After  feeding  these  groups 
for  twenty-one  days,  a  change  was  made, 
the  cows  getting  the  oats  being  fed  the 
bran  ration,  and  the  bran-fed  cows  given 
the  oat  ration.  They  were  fed  for  an- 
other twenty-one-day  period.  The  cows 
fed  the  oats  and  chop  gave  an  average 
of  23.2  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  the 
forty-two  days,  and  the  ones  fed  bran 
and  chop,  20.8  pounds.  The  roughage 
was  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder  —  all 
they  would  eat. 

If  you  have  oats  and  they  are  worth 
about  the  same  price  a  pound  as  corn 
chop,  you  can  afford  to  feed  them  as  a 
part  of  your  ration  and  can  expect  good 
results.  They  give  variety  and  that  is 
always  an  advantage.  The  standard 
grain  ration  at  the  agricultural  college 
is  four  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts  bran, 
and  one  part  oil  meal,  all  by  weight,  but 
the  cows  under  test — those  that  they 
are  trying  to  get  to  give  the  largest 
amount  possible  in  a  given  period — are 
fed  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  three 
parts  corn  chop,  one  part  oats,  two  part3 
bran,  and  one  part  oil  meal,  by  weight. 
In  this  ration  a  pound  of  oats  replaces 
a  pound  of  corn  chop. 

Oats  are  nearly  always  worth  enough 
on  the  market  so  they  can  be  sold  and 
the  money  used  in  buying  more  feed 
value  for  milk  production  in  the  form 
of  bran,  oil  meal,  or  cottonseed  meal. 
Unless  the  pound  price  of  oats  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  corn,  you  cannot 
afford  to  feed  them  very  heavily. 

Feed  Suggestions 

My  cow  is  doing  nicely  for  the  feed 
she  is  getting — buffalo  grass  and  eight 
pounds  of  bran  a  day. — Leslie  Linville, 
Logan  County. 

We  believe  you  would  get  better  re- 
sults by  using  a  mixed  grain  rat  ion,  made 
up  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  either 
corn  or  kafir  chop,  two  parts  br:in,  and 
one  part  of  either  linseed  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal,  all  by  weight.  You 
should  feed  about  one  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture to  every  four  pounds  of  milk  your 
cow  is  giving.  If  you  have  milo  or  fet- 
erita  grain,  this  can  be  substituted  for 
the  corn  or  kafir  chop. 


This  Ration  Little  Heavy 

My  cow  is  not  giving  as  much  as  she 
did.  I  am  feeding  her  8  pounds  of  kafir 
meal,  1£  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal, 
about  25  pounds  of  green  fodder  a  day, 
and  letting  her  run  on  pasture.    I  have 


been  reading  the  Dairy  Club  department 
in  Kansas  Farmer,  and  I  will  have  sil- 
age, alfalfa  hay  and  rye  papture  for  her 
this  winter.  —  Byron  Allen,  Butler 
County. 


We  have  suggested  to  Byron  that  he 
give  his  cow  one  to  two  pounds  of  bran 
a  day,  mixing  this  with  the  kafir  meal 
and  cottonseed  meal.  The  feeds  he  is 
using  are  quite  concentrated  and  the 
bran  would  lighten  them.  The  better 
plan  would  be  to  mix  kafir  meal,  bran, 
and  the  cottonseed  meal  in  a  bin  or  box 
in  the  quantities  suggested  in  these  col- 
umns and  feed  the  cow  the  mixture. 


Likes  to  Read  Your  Letters 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  in; 
Kansas  Farmer  from  the  members  of 
the  Dairy  Club,  and  I  think  it  one  of 
the  best  means  of  keeping  up  interest 
in  our  work,  as  we  may  become  r,c- 
quainted  through  these  letters  and  learn 
to  watch  with  interest  what  each  mem- 
ber is  doing. 

My  cow  is  keeping  up  her  flow  of; 
milk.  She  gives  from  28  to  35  pounds 
a  day.  She  is  in  good  flesh.  For  the 
last  month  I  have  given  her  only  8 
pounds  of  bran  a  day.  She  is  on  good 
bluegrass  and  white  clover  pasture.  I 
will  continue  with  the  present  feed  as 
long  as  the  pasture  remains  good  and 
she  keeps  up  her  flow  of  milk.  Then  I 
will  add  to  her  feed  what  is  best  suited 
for  her. — Mahala  Smith,  Leavenworth 
County. 


As  we  have  advised  others  of  our  Dairy 
Club  members,  a  mixed  grain  ration  will 
usually  give  better  results  than  bran 
alone.  Even  though  corn  is  high  in 
price,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  a 
grain  ration  made  up  of  four  parts  corn 
chop,  two  parts  bran,  and  one  part  of 
either  linseed  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  all  by  weight.  After  your  cow  has 
consumed  all  the  roughage  she  will,  she 
can  be  fed  with  profit  about  one  pound 
of  this  grain  mixture  to  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  she  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. As  we  have  said  before  in  these 
columns,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
the  cow  has  capacity  for  using  this  much 
grain  in  the  production  of  milk.  The 
only  way  you  can  find  out  whether  or 
not  your  cow  is  using  her  feed  for  milk, 
is  to  watch  your  milk  record  very 
closely  and  when  you  find  she  does  not 
give  increase  in  milk  with  the  increase 
in  grain,  she  is  being  fed  grain  at  a  loss. 

Rye  for  Milk  Cows 

T.  W.,  Morris  County,  asks  if  rye  can 
be  depended  upon  as  an  early  spring 
pasture  for  milk  cows. 

Bye  is  being  used  more  and  more  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  now  rather  late  for 
seeding  it,  but  if  it  is  not  pastured  too 
much  through  the  winter,  it  will  be  a 
good  crop  to  plant  for  spring  pasture, 
even  at  this  late  date.  It  tends  to  make 
more  growth  during  the  winter  than 
wheat  and  is  somewhat  more  hardy  for 
pasture.  Some  stockmen,  however,  pre- 
fer wheat  for  pasture  and  plant  it  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  iz  pasture  wheat  that 
has  made  a  strong  growth  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  Early  sprint-  pasture  is 
quite  an  important  item  in  keeping  up 
the  flow  of  milk  following  a  long  win- 
ter feeding  period,  and  especially  for 
those  who  do  not  have  silage.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sow  some  rye  to  be  used 
as  early  spring  pasture. 


Send  Record  of  Dry  Cows 

DAIRY  CLUB  members  must  not  forget  to  send  in 
reports  because  the  cows  are  dry.  A  good  many  of 
the  cows  will  have  a  dry  period  during  the  year.  The 
feed  cost  during  the  time  the  cow  is  dry  must  be  charged 
against  her  total  production  for  the  year. 

During  the  time  your  cow  is  dry  keep  daily  account  of 
the  feed  given  her  and  send  in  your  feed  record  just  the 
same  as  when  your  cow  is  giving  milk. 

Remember  your  feed  and  milk  records  for  October 
shoidd  be  sent  to  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas,  by 
November  10. 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


AUTOMOBILES  have  taken  such  an 
important  place  in  our  affairs  in 
recent  years  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  how  we  ever  managed  to  get 
along  without  them.  We  can  hardly 
realize  that  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  not 
yet  heyond  the  experimental  stage,  and 
few  people  could  be  induced  to  regard 
it  is  anything  more  than  a  toy  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  idle  rich.  They 
scared  our  horses  and  the  country  roads 
were  trails  of  disorder,  profanity  and 
spilled  eggs  every  time  one  of  the  new- 
fangled machines  passed  along.  The 
rural  population  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  was  greatly  stirred  over  this 
menace  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
country  calm,  and  there  was  much  talk 
of  legislation  against  their  use  on  coun- 
try roads. 

There  were  those  who  soberly  urged 
the  farmers  to  arm  themselves  and  turn 
the  guns  against  the  city  joyriders  when 
they  failed  to  keep  within  reasonable 
bounds  in  matters  of  speed.  Many  of 
these  same  individuals  are  now  converts 
and  today  use  the  machine  for  both  busi- 
ness and  pleasure. 

Farmers  everywhere  own  and  operate 
machines.  It  has  become  an  indispen- 
sible  adjunct  to  farming  operations.  The 
horses,  like  the  human,  long  ago  adopted 
it,  and  today  no  self-respecting  horse 
thinks  of  jumping  at  the  sight  of  an 
auto;  in  fact,  he  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  sharing  the  barn  with  it  and  has 
abundant  reason  to  bless  its  coming  on 
account  of  emancipation  from  sundry 
duties  that  once  filled  the  Sabbath  day 
as  well  as  other  days  of  the  week. 


Tractors  in  Kansas 

The  returns  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  show  3,932  tractors  in  the 
state  March  1,  1916,  as  compared  with 
2,493  for  the  year  preceding.  The  in- 
crease in  the  year  amounts  to  1,439,  or 
only  a  little  short  of  60  per  cent.  This 
verifies  the  general  belief  that  Kansans 
were  rapidly  adopting  this  new  farm 
power.  Under  suitable  conditions  its 
use  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing 
cost  of  production  and  in  bringing  more 
extensive  areas  under  cultivation.  Trac- 
tors in  Kansas  are  more  numerous  in 
the  prominent  wheat-growing  counties, 
and  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  "wheat 
belt,"  with  neither  stone  nor  stump  to 
impede,  these  machines  should  find  a 
satisfactory  field  for  demonstrating  their 
efficiency  in  preparing  land  for  crops. 

This  year's  census  reveals- tractors  in 
every  county  except  Wichita.  Pawnee 
County  reports  the  largest  number  of 
tractors  with  113,  followed  by  Ford  and 
Sedgwick  with  108  each,  Reno  107,  and 
Barton  106. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  tractors  in  Kansas,  by  counties, 
as  returned  by  assessors  March  1,  1916: 
Counties.  No.  Counties.  No. 


Allen    23 

Anderson    18 

Atchison    46 

Barber    33 

Barton   106 

Bourbon    15 

Brown    40 

Butler    46 

Chase    11 

Chautauqua    20 

Cherokee    52 

Cheyenne    64 

Clark    26 

Clay    38 

Cloud    53 

Coffey    13 

Comanche    9 

Cowley    68 

Crawford    18 

Decatur    16 

Dickinson    85 

Doniphan    64 

Douglas    29 

Edwards    36 

Elk    61 

Ellis    33 

Ellsworth    32 

Finney    25 

Ford   108 

Franklin    22 

Geary    22 

Gove    42 

Graham    7 

Grant   1 

Gray    36 

Greeley    1 

Greenwood    25 

Hamilton    2 

Harper    25 

Harvev    83 

Haskell    30 

Hodgeman    21 

Jackson    35 

Jefferson    31 

Jewell    .  >   44 

Johnson    62 

Kearny    8 

Kingman    45 

Kiowa    23 

Labette    79 

Lane    9 

Leavenworth    ....  38 

Lincoln   35 


Linn    11 

Logan    16 

Lyon    39 

Marion    29 

Marshall    36 

McPherson    90 

Meade    49 

Miami    11 

Mitchell    35 

Montgomery   36 

Morris    50 

Morton    14 

Nemaha    22 

Neosho    18 

Ness    28 

Norton    20 

Osage    94 

Osborne    59 

Ottawa    39 

Pawnee    113 

Phillips    31 

Pottawatomie    ...  47 

Pratt    37 

Rawlins    25 

Reno   107 

Republic    53 

Rice    33 

Riley    23 

Rooks    61 

Rush    60' 

Russell    28 

Saline    59 

Scott    2 

Sedgwick   108 

Seward    24 

Shawnee    20 

Sheridan    24 

Sherman    16 

Smith    27 

Stafford    15 

Stanton    6 

Stevens    8. 

Sumner    85 

Thomas    49 

Trego    78 

Wabaunsee    50 

Wallace    13 

Washington    62 

Wichita   

Wilson    6 

Woodson    23 

Wyandotte    30 


At  a  recent  church  gathering  the  fact 
was  brought  out  that  the  automobile 
had  been  one  of  the  church's  most  pay- 
ing investments,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  minister  or  priest  in 
charge  of  the  small  country  church 
usually  must  accept  other  small  churches 
in  near-by  territory.  A  single  church  in 
a  small  community  could  not  support 
him  financially  while  three  or  four 
churches  could  furnish  him  a  most  com- 


fortable living.  The  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  it  possible  to  greatly 
increase  the  territory  covered.  There 
are  many  instances  where  the  rural  pas- 
tor has  greatly  increased  his  field  of 
usefulness  by  having  an  automobile. 
Where  three  or  more  churches  in  neigh- 
boring villages  or  communities  have  the 
same  pastor,  each  church  pays  its  share 
of  the  automobile  upkeep  and  the  result 
is  that  the  pastor  has  a  suitable  salary 
income,  an  automobile  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  business,  and  his  family  is  re- 
ceiving a  comfortable  living. 


Tractor  Doing  Work  of  Horses 

The  engine  man  has  visions  of  the 
time  when  much  of  the  work  now  done 
by  horses  will  be  performed  by  mechan- 
ical power.  W.  H.  Saunders,  instructor 
in  farm  motors  at  the  agricultural  col- 


lege, maintains  that  if  the  farmer  de- 
mands it  the  designing  engineer  will  con- 
struct engines  to  do  every  task  which 
the  horse  does  today. 

Just  as  horse  power  in  the  past  has 
supplanted  the  man  with  the  hoe,  so  in 
the  future  the  tractor  will  supplant  the 
horse,  is  his  prediction.  It  took  man 
many  ages  to  realize  that  by  using  horse- 
drawn  machines,  he  could  greatly  increase 
his  efficiency. 

The  advent  of  the  tractor  means  there 
must  be  some  changes  in  the  methods  of 
agriculture  just  as  the  working  of  horses 
has  meant  changes  in  methods  since  the 
work  was  done  by  man  power  alone. 
Next  spring  at  least  three  traction  com- 
panies will  place,  upon  the  market  en- 
gines designed  especially  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rowed  crops.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  trend  of  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  tractors. 


Same  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Again 
Breaks  Ocean  to  Ocean  Record 

On  Return  Trip  Across  America  It  Beats 
Best  Previous  Time  and  Establishes 
World's  Endurance  Record 

The  same  Hudson  Super- Six  Touring  Car  which  ran 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours 
and  3 1  minutes,  started  hack  from  New  York  on  its 
arrival  there  and  again  made  the  transcontinental 
trip  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  it. 


Last  spring  the  wonder  record  for  the  one-way 
trip  made  by  a  famous  eight  was  2  }  3  days  longer 
than  the  time  required  by  the  Super-Six. 

No  other  automobile  ever  made  the  round-trip 
against  time.  Yet  in  both  the  going  and  return 
trips  the  Hudson  Super-Six  lowered  the  best  pre- 
vious one-way  record. 

In  a  little  more  than  10  days  the  Super-Six  cov- 
ered 6,952  miles. 

Counting  all  stops,  and  slowing  down  to  the 
speed  restrictions  of  3  5  0  cities,  towns  and  x  illages 
each  way,  the  average  time  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  and  back  to  San  Francisco  was 
almost  7C0  miles  a  day. 

In  the  last  leg  of  the  return  trip,  between  Elko, 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco,  heavy  mountain 
rains  were  encountered.  In  the  going  trip  that 
distance  was  covered  in  20 }  2  hours.  On  account 
of  the  rain  and  mud,  35  hours  were  required  on 
the  return.  Under  similar  road  conditions  as 
were  met  in  the  going  trip  the  return  would  have 
been  under  5  days. 

Hudson  Holds  Every  Worth- 
while Record 

There  are  no  important  world's  records  which 
refer  to  a  stock  car  that  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
hasn't  won.  The  best  former  records  are  too 
easy  for  the  Super-Six.  The  events  are  too 
easily  won.  For  instance,  in  the  24-hour  record, 
1819  miles,  it  exceeded  the  best  former  record 
by  52%. 

And  the  Super-Six  made  the  best  time  in  the 
world's  greatest  hill-climb  up  Pike's  Peak.  The 
best  time  for  100  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  in  one  hour  and  the  fastest  time  for  a 
stock  chassis  at  the  rate  of  102  ^  miles  an  hour. 

Such  Endurance  Is  Convincing 

Here  we  prove  again  that  the  Hudson  Super- 


Six  has  more  endurance  than  we  have  ever 
claimed  for  it. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  that  round 
trip  across  the  continent  made  with  a  Hudson 
Super-Six  light  weight  7-passenger  phaeton? 
Previous  records  were  made  with  roadsters  and 
stripped  cars,  but  the  Hudson  at  all  times  car- 
ried three,  and  sometimes  four,  passengers,  and 
with  its  baggage  weighed  in^  excess  of  5,000 
pounds. 

No  Engineer  Hopes  to 
Excel  It 

Remember  that  the  Super-Six  is  a  Hudson 
invention  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

A  hundred  cars  have  motors  of  like  cylinder 
capacity.  Many  cars  have  more  cylinders.  But 
in  the  Super-Six  vibration  has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.    That  adds  83  %  to  efficiency. 

The  Super-Six  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  now-  to  convince 
you  that  it  cannot  be  superseded. 

Save  $175  Now 

For  many  reasons,  now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super-Cix. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  get  delivery  now. 
Last  summer  thousands  had  to  wait,  and  thou- 
sands must  wait  ne:;t  spring. 

Then  by buying  notvyou  can  save  $175.  The 
price  will  be  advanced  December  1.  The  models 
will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same  Super- 
Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis,  and  the 
same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get  now  will 
be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after  Decern 
ber  1 ,  except  for  some  minor  details. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475      Touring  Sedan  

1475       Limousine  •  •  

1775  (Prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit) 


$2000        Town  Car  $2750 

2750        Town  Car  Landaulet     .    .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet    •     •  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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KANSAS 

•Fowler's  Serum 


FARMER 
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Insure  Mow 
Hois 
for  market 


DON'T  take  chances  that  your 
hogs  are  going  to  slip  through  without  being 
protected  Vaccination  is  nog  insurance.  It  is  the 
only  protection  known  against  hog  cholera,  when 
properly  used — and  used  in  time. 

FOWLER'S  cboiIra  SERUM 

IS  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  SPECIAL  LABORA- 
TORIES, under  U.  S.  Veterinary  License  No.  103. 
Experienced  Veterinarians  are  in  charge  of  the 
work.  The  Serum  produced  is  Uniform  in  quality, 
Pure,  Potent  and  Safe.  We  recommend  its  use  as 
a  preventive.  The  lighter  the  hogs,  the  less  it  will 
cost  to  protect  them,  and  the  easier  it  can  be 
done.  As  a  matter  of  business  you  cannot  afford 
to  run  your  own  risk. 

Further  Information  Sent  on  Request. 

Fowler  Serum  Company 

Dept.  19        Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Live  Stock  Will 
Pay  Big  Profits 

if  you  will  do  your  part.    When  you  move  your  stock  from  pasture 

to  barn — change  from  juicy  green  feed  to  dry  feed — you  always  expect 
trouble.  Change  of  feed — lack  of  exercise  and  confinement — produce 
constipation  and  other  disorders,  which  mean  loss  and  worry  to  you. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 


will  positively  keep  your  stock  in  prime  condition  at  little  cost.   It  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite— improves  digestion— expels  intestinal  worms— regulates  the  bowels — makes 
Stock  healthy  and  productive. 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

exterminates  lice  and  ticks— kills  disease  germs— keeps  pens  and  stables 

sweet,  clean  and  sanitary.    Absolutely  safe  and  pleasant.  _ 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with 

Pratts  Preparations   under   our   square-deal  guarantee— 

"Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied" — the 

guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years* 
50        Write  for  6*  page  Stock  Book— FREE. 

00         PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


FHas  been  continuously  making 
ONStBUGGIEStHARNESS 
For  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


Get  All  You  Can  for  Furs!  JP 


^Why  take  lower  prices  after  you  have  been  to  all  the  troubl 
catching  furs?  Send  them  here,  where  you  share  the  benefit  of 
high  prices  we  get  through  our  close  connection  with  the  best 
manufacturers.  We  were  the  first  to  issue  classified  price 
lists,  that  tell  you  beforehand  hew  much  you  will  get 
Trappers  and  hunters  stay  with  us  after  trying  others. 
Liberal  grading  and  prompt,  returns.  No  commiS' 
sion  or  transportation  to  pay.    All  this  means 
highestprofitsforyourseason's  work. Write  us  today. 

Danbor  Drne  %  Pn  Dept.  B9  .416  N.  Dearborn  St. .  Chicago 
UCUftCl  DIUSi  Ob  UUt  Dept.  B9  .  129  W.  20th  St.,  New  York 


e  of 
the 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


LIVE  STOCK 


ON  THE  live  stock  farm  winter 
brings  many  problems.  It  is  a 
time  to  plan  carefully  on  how  the 
different  classes  of  animals  can  be  most 
profitably  fed.  Grain  is  high  in  price 
and  should  be  fed  judiciously.  The 
rough  feed  of  the  farm  should  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  winter- 
ing stock.  For  some  classes  of  animals 
a  small  allowance  of  concentrates  with 
these  low  grade  feeds  gives  the  best  of 
results. 

For  convenience  in  planning  winter 
feeding,  farm  animals  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  suggests  a  writer  in 
the  weekly  news  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture: 

Mature  animals  not  producing  an  in- 
come during  winter  months,  animals  pro- 
ducing an  income  during  the^winter,  and 
young  and  growing  stock  to  be  retained 
on  the  farm  the  following  summer. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  included  all 
mature  live  stock  held  on  the  farm, 
either  for  breeding  purposes,  future  work, 
or  finishing  for  market  the  following 
summer. 

In  the  second  class  may  be  included 
work  horses,  cows  producing  milk,  and 
stock  being  fattened  for  market  or  con- 
ditioned for  sale  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  third  class  should  include  all 
young  and  growing  stock  on  the  farm. 

The  big  saving  in  the  winter  feed  bill 
can  be  made  in  feeding  the  animals  in- 
cluded in  the  first  group.  This  does  not 
mean  that  animals  of  this  class  should 
be  permitted  to  come  through  the  win- 
ter in  a  run-down  and  weakened  condi- 
tion. Rather  than  consider  such  a  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  far  better  to  sell  the 
stock  in  the  fall.  It  is  meant,  however, 
that  they  can  and  should  be  maintained 
on  the  cheaper  feeds.  Roughages,  sup- 
plemented by  a  small  amount  of  concen- 
trates— oil  meal  or  grain — are  in  favor 
for  them.  Give  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  access  to  cut-over  grain  fields  and 
straw  stacks,  meadows,  wooded  lots,  and 
pastures.  Horses  and  sheep  may  have 
access  to  husked-out  cornfields.  In  cer- 
tain sections  where  losses  of  cattle  have 
been  experienced  in  the  past  from  the 
so-called  cornstalk  disease,  farmers 
should  consider  this  fact  before  turning 
cattle  into  such  cornfields.  As  the  win- 
ter advances,  open  the  bars  to  shelters, 
feed  racks,  and  grain  troughs. 

Silage  will  he  invaluable  at  this  time, 
especially  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Keep 
the  feed  racks  filled  with  corn  stover, 
hay,  and  straw,  but  do  not  be  wasteful 
in  the  feeding. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  put  in  the 
trough  can  not  definitely  be  given.  The 
same  should  vary  in  accordance  with  se- 
vereness  of  winter  and  condition  of  stock. 
This  is  a  point  that  can  only  be  decided 
in  the  feed  lot.  To  permit  the  stock  to 
go  entirely  without  concentrates  at  this 
time  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  and  in 
all  probability  make  impossible  the  task 
of  bringing  it  to  spring  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition.  Such  a  condition  is 
imperative  in  the  case  of  breeding  ani- 
mals and  essential  for  feeders  if  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 

The  matter  of  feeding  hogs,  included 
in  this  first  group,  presents  an  entirely 
different  problem  from  that  of  the  other 
stock.  It  is  true  that  they  may  profit- 
ably be  run  on  grain  fields,  meadows, 
and  pastures  before  snow  arrives,  but 
concentrates  must  constitute  much  of 
their  ration  after  outside  fields  are 
closed  for  winter.  Roots,  chopped  alfalfa 
hay,  apples,  and  waste  products  of  the 
dairy  and  household  will  do  much  to- 
ward keeping  down  the  cost  of  their 
winter  "feed.  In  fact,  any  products  that 
will  substitute  for  the  forage  and  grasses 
in  the  field,  which  feeds  are  so  essential 
to  the  conditioning  of  brood  sows,  can 
well  be  used. 

Concerning  the  feed  for  stock  included 
in  the  second  class,  little  need  be  said. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  horses  at 
work  require  both  care  and  feed.  This 
they  must  receive  if  their  work  is  done. 
To  furnish  the  dairy  cow  with  rations 
not  intended  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  her  system  by  the  milk  she  gives 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  she 
is  kept.  Equally  certain  would  the 
stinting  of  the  ration  of  fattening  steers 
or  hogs  fail  to  make  them  ready  for  the 
Christmas  market.  As  the  food  require- 
ment for  these  different  classes  of  live 
stock  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  stockmen,  it  remains  only  to  see  that 
it  is  provided  in  abundance. 

It  is  in  the  wintering  of  the  young 
and  growing  stock  that  the  most  costly 
mistakes  in  feeding  are  made.  A  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  cheapest  and 


sometimes  called  "one  register"  or 
"vacuum  system,"  have  their  uses. 
Made  right  and  used  in  the  right 
place,  such  a  system  can  give  very 
good  results.  But  up  to  now  no  such 
device  has  been  made  with  registers 
or  air  passages  sufficiently  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
heat.  The 

One  Register  Home  Riverside 


has  over  twice  the  air  passage  pos- 
sessed by  any  other,  and  it  is  a  suc- 
cessful heater.    So  is  the 

THREE  REGISTER  HOME  RIVERSIDE 

for  the  same  reason. 
These  represent  many  new  ideas. 
Send  for  our  free  book,  "All  About 
Heating,"  and  mention  this  paper. 

ROCK  ISLAND  STOVE  CO. 

Rock  Island,  111. 


Old  Ben  Big  Lump  Coal 

Best  for  farm,  use  . 
♦'It's  Clean" 


Winners  in  the 
Old  Ben  Contest 

Following  are  the  names  of  those 
who  were  awarded  prizes  in  the  con- 
test advertised  in  this  and  other  farm 
publications  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Roy  A.  Miller.  Farmington,  Mo.  -  •  $50 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Tietze,  Cambridge,  Neb.  $2S 
Thomas  Johnston,  Morrisonville,  111.  $  1 0 
end  $1  each  to  theifollowing  twenty-five : 

William  M.  Heine,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Dora 
J.  Hughes.  Carmi,  Illinois;  Jack  Anderson,  Han- 
over. Illinois;  Ray  K.  Howe,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Miss 
Grace  Kinst,  St.  Charles,  111.;  Mrs.  Francis 
Knecht,  Hartford.  Indiana;  W.  D.  Loomis.  Blen- 
coe,  Iowa;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ridnour,  Gravity,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Smith,  Troy.  Kansas;  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Brown,  Leon,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Ray  Brownlee,  Pretty 
Prairie,  Kansas:  Mrs.  Fred  Britton,  Raymond, 
Minnesota;  Paul  Winkelman,  New  Ulm,  Minnesota; 
E.  B.  Sanders,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Wayne 
Taylor,  Marionville,  Missouri;  Peter  Jensen.  St. 
Paul.  Nebraska;  Burleigh  Thompson,  Blooming- 
ton,  Nebraska:  Geo.  June;,  Pleasant  Dale,  Ne- 
braska: B.  G.  Kruthaup,  Jr.,  Mulberry,  Ohio;  Clyde 
Lee,  Lone  Wolf,  Oklahoma;  Bertha  Mattison,  Ar- 
lington, South  Dakota;  Miss  Nina  Chandler,  Le- 
banon, South  Dakota;  Mrs.  Geo.  Steinwand, Colby, 
Wisconsin;  A.  B.  Caswell.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Ruben  Engstrom,  South  Range,  Wisconsin. 

The  judges  were  George  H.  Gush- 
ing, editor  of  the  Black  Diamond,  a 
leading  Coal  Trade  paper,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Franklin 
County  Coal  Operators  Association, 
and  William  A.  Stiles,  a  well  known 
advertising  expert  of  Chicago. 

Hundreds  of  letters  received  were 
so  good  as  to  require  considerable 
deliberation  in  making  decisions.  An- 
other similar  contest  in  1917  is  con- 
templated. 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation 

CHICAGO 


BREEDING  CRATE 

Our  improved  "Safe- 
ty  Breeding    CratV . 
is    the  cheapest, 
strongest    and  best 
crate  on  the  market. 
Ask    any    breeder  — 
anywhere.  Price  $15, 
f.   o.   b.   Sioux  City. 
Send     for  circular. 
Can   ship   same  day 
order  is  received. 
SAFETY  BREEDING  CRATE  COMPANY 
411%  W.  Seventh  St.  Sioux  City,  Io-.va 


WEBER  ENGINES 


Lowest* Priced  Throttl»-Gove>rned  Kerosene 
Engine.   The  Weberat^r  fuel  mixer  saves  M  fuel. 

Throttle   refful.atea   speed  ino 
power  to  work  like  steam,.  No 
waste  --  no  violent  exploatons. 
9  TTionths  trial.  6-Year  ffysr- 
;oo.  Writo  today  forTree 
Book  "How  to  Use  Kero- 
eeno"  and  Factory  Prices. 
WEBER  E-3INE  CO. 

7477  Dept.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


■Ml 


Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When   Writing  to  Advertisers," 


Write  today  for  20  pk«E .  Art  Poet  Cards  I 

to  sell  at  10c  per  pkf .  When  sold  Bend  1 
£2.00  and  eat  yoorcboiee  of  presents.  * 

PEERLESS  WATCH  CO..  DEPT.  S02 


CHICAGO. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


If  The  Red  Ball  Is  There 
The  Quality  Is  There 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy 
arctics,  light  weight  rubbers  or  any  kind 
of  rubber  or  woolen  footwear. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on  footwear 
means  it  is 

"BALL  BAND 

You  know  "Ball-Band"  Footwear. 
You  have  seen  many  satisfied  men,  women  and 
children  wearing  it. 

Today,  there  are  nine  million  people  wearing 
Ball-Band."  They  buy  it  because  it  is  the  lowest 
priced,  when  the  cost  per  days  wear  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Sold  by  55.000  dealers. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "More  Days  Wear.' 
It  shows  all  the  different  kinds  of  footwear  bear- 
ing the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  sell  "Ball-Band"  tell  us,  we'll  see  that  you 
are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  COMPANY 
316  Wafer  Street  Mishawaka,  tnd. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


ABSOR 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  BEG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Docs  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duces Strains,  Painful  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
21  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

«.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


This  snappy*  little  story  bos 
some  money-making  pointers  ; 
it's  highly  interesting.*  tree. 
Get  it.  Also  receive  particu- 
lars about  the  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iroo  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  farmers  are 
Boosting  Profits  and  Elimi* 
Dating  Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked   feed.  A 
cooker  has  a  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.    Write  us* 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  633  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


I 


#1  Q  bo  Snap  Feed  I  »«T0Q  6ilwi!zed 
•All)    Irlnder.      |  f> I  I  Steel  Wind  Mill., 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
etylee.   It  will . 
pay  yon  to  in- 1 
veetlgate.  Write  1 
tor  catalog  and  I 
price  lisl*  I 

CURRBE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

 Seventh  8t.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


INVFNT  SOMETHING 

It  may  bring  wealth. 

Our  Free  Book  tells  what  to  invent  and 
how  to  obtain  a  patent  through  Our  New 
Credit  System.     WATERS  &  CO., 
<577  Warder  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A f|  Q II  P  V%  TRAPS  something  the  gophers  can't 
Mil  wr  ft  r  H  cover  up.    Circular  free. 
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most  rapid  gains  in  live  stock  are  made 
with  younger  animals  should  do  much 
toward  obviating  losses  to  farmers 
through  insufficient  and  improper  feed- 
ing of  such  animals.  The  failure  to  put 
gains  on  animals  during  the  growing 
period  intended  for  them  by  Nature  can- 
not be  corrected  by  liberal  feeding  at  any 
later  time.  Their  growth  has  been 
stunted,  and  rarely  will  they  fully  re- 
cover from  the  earlier  setback.  Even 
when  they  do  it  is  a  costly  practice  to 
put  growth  and  flesh  on  a  stunted  ani- 
mal, as  compared  to  what  could  have 
been  done  when  he  was  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  young 
stock  be  fed  as  are  fattening  animals. 
Watch  their  feed  troughs  and  see  that 
all  of  the  daily  rations  are  consumed. 
Do  not  feed  them  in  excess,  but  make 
certain  they  are  contented  after  each 
feeding.  See  that  the  exercise  lot  is 
used  daily  and  that  clean  water  is  pro- 
vided. The  failure  to  feed  young  stock 
properly  will  open  the  way  for  future 
serious  troubles,  and  no  stockman  can 
afford  to  encourage  such  a  practice,  even 
during  the  winter  months. 

Margin  in  Feeding  Lambs. 

Many  are  questioning  whether  it  will 
be  profitable  to  feed  fambs  at  the  pres- 
ent high  price  for  feeders.  It  is  a  spec- 
ulative business  and  involves  consider- 
able risk.  If  one  can  get  a  margin  of 
50  cents  on  the  selling  price  over  the 
buying  price,  it  may  be  a  profitable 
transaction.  At  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station  two  years  ago,  when  corn 
was  60  cents  and  alfalfa  hay  $8,  gains 
on  lambs  cost  $4.88  per  hundred.  Last 
year  with  feed  at  the  same  price,  lambs 
fed  heavily  on  corn  made  gains  at  $5.53 
per  hundred,  and  those  receiving  a  me- 
dium feed  of  corn  made  gains  costing 
$4.90  per  hundred.  As  corn  will  prob- 
ably bring  70  cents  and  alfalfa  hay  $10 
this  winter,  it  is  likely  gains  will  cost 
upwards  of  6  cents  a  pound.  Conse- 
quently a  50-cent  margin  between  buy- 
ing and  selling  price  should  mean  a 
chance  for  profit  to  the  careful  feeder 
who  gets  satisfactory  gains. 

Time  to  Breed  Ewes 

If  the  next  crop  of  lambs  is  to  come 
when  it  can  be  handled  with  greatest 
profit,  the  ewes  should  be  mated  at  once. 
In  many  small  farm  flocks  the  ewes  have 
already  been  bred. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  lambs  come 
early  in  the  spring  so  that  they  will  be^ 
of  sufficient  size  to  make  good  use  of 
the  grass  when  first  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture with  their  mothers.  Also  by  having 
them  come  early,  they  can  be  finished  off 
and  marketed  before  there  is  a  run  of 
range  lambs,  which  always  breaks  the 
market.  The  gestation  period  in 
is  five  months. 


Trapshooting 

Back  in  the  early  eighties,  when 
America's  sportsmen  began  to  demand  a 
between-season  outlet  for  their  gunning 
enthusiasm,  some  bright  Yankee  genius 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  glass  ball  as  a 
fitting  target  to  try  the  prowess  of  the 
marksmanship,  when  the  object  was  pro- 
jected at  unknown  angles  from  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  known  as  a  trap. 

The  name  of  Bogardus,  in  connection 
with  glass  ball  shooting,  is  not  only  his- 
torical but  still  alive  and  dominant  in 
the  reminiscences  of  old  timers,  a  goodly 
percentage  of  whom  still  follow  the  sport 
of  trapshooting. 

The  trapshooting  of  today,  however, 
differs  materially  from  that  sport  of 
long  ago;  the  traps  are  more  scientific- 
ally constructed,  the  target,  instead  of 
being  globular  in  form,  is  saucer-shaped 
and  not  only  covers  its  fifty-yard  flight 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  but  rotates 
as  well. 

It  has  become  customary  for  writers 
to  refer  to  the  clay  pigeon  as  "the  in- 
animate target";  so  long  as  they  remain 
packed  in  barrels  or  stacked  in  the  trap 
house  this  is  quite  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  you  to  ask  any  one  of  the 
500,000-  active  trapshooters  in  the  coun- 
try for  his  personal  opinion,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  say  that  immediately 
following  the  release  of  the  trap  it  be- 
comes just  about  a3  animated  as  a  dev- 
ilish ingenuity  could  conceive.  —  Gboege 
Peck,  r 

The  more  a  cow  relishes  her  feed  the 
more  she  will  eat,  and  that  means  the 
more  she  will  produce  at  the  pail.  That's 
the  idea  of  palatability  in  the  ration, 
increasing  the  cow's  desire  for  food, 
stimulating  her  appetite,  and  catering  to 
her  taste.  Of  course,  all  this  presup- 
poses a  good,  profitable  cow. 


WINCHESTER 


Riflm  and  Pistol 

Cartridges 

When  you  go  to  buy  car- 
tridges for  your  rifle  or 
pistol,  you  want  to  con- 
sider that  you're  buying 
something  "sight  un- 
seen." In  other  words, 
"you  don't  know  what's 
in  'em."  That's  the  very 
reason  why  you  should 
buy  a  reliable  make.  The 
reputation  of  Winchester 
cartridges  is  sufficient  for 
you.  They  are  always 
reliable.  They  are  made 
for  all  kinds  of  rifles  and 
pistols,  and  you'll  be  sure 
to  get  this  celebrated 
make  if  you  ask  for 
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Wasn't  It  Worth  While? 

The  old  cabinet-makers 
joined  seams  so  carefully 
that  after  generations  of 
use  their  ''antique"  furni- 
ture is  still  as  beautiful  and 
good  as  ever.  And  its  price 
shows  that  their  labor  was  • 
not  wasted.  We  put  the 
same  honest  effort  into 


WOODWORK 

"The  Permanent  Furniture  For  Your  Home  " 

Curtis  Woodwork  permanently  beautifies 
your  home  —  each  piece  is  like  an  article 
of  fine  furniture  and  means  lasting  satis- 
faction. Ask  your  lumber  dealer  about  it. 
Let  him  show  you  his  catalog  of  trar'^- 
marked  Curtis  designs. 

Get  Our  Free  Home-Books 

They  show  Curtis  Woodwork  as  it  will 
look  in  your  home.  In  them,  too,  are  pic- 
tures and  floor-plans  of  ideal  homes,  the 
best  we  have  found  in  50  years.  Write  us 
on  the  coupon  which  one  you  want.  "Bet- 
ter Built  Homes"  shows  houses  from  $800 
to  $3000;  "Homelike  Homes"— $3000  up; 
^'Attractive  Bungalows" — the  best  types. 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES 
SERVICE  BUREAU 
1310-1410  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  Guarantee 
Complete  Satisfaction  to  its  Users. 
"  We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are.** 


The  Curtis  Companies,  Service  Bureau 
1310-1410   S.  Second  St.,  Clinton.  Iowa 

Without  obligation, 

please  send  me,,    


Name..... 


R.F.D. 


„„,..ni.Town.. 


State. 
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October  2S,  1!>1> 


KANSAS  FARMER 

OVERLAND  RED 

Ji.  K.omanc*  or  The  Mo  onstone  Canon  Trail 


When  Nature  Turns  Outlaw 

"Blow,  winds,  and crac^  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! — 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout  " 


Thus  King  Lear,  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  defies  the  elements.  But 
man,  even  today,  cannot  challenge 
nature  with  impunity. 

The  unsinkable  ship  goes  down 
like  a  rock  from  the  impact  of  an 
iceberg.  The  fireproof  building  is 
burned.  The  monument,  built  for 
unborn  generations,  is  riven  by  light- 
ning or  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

There  are  storms  which  make 
train  service  impossible,  which  de- 
lay the  mails  and  which  close  the 
public  highways  to  the  usual  traffic. 
Even  in  the  cities  there  are  times 
when  the  street  cars  do  not  run,  and 
neither  automobiles  nor  horse-drawn 
vehicles  can  be  driven  through  floods 
or  high-piled  snowdrifts. 


Such  conditions  increase  the  de- 
pendence on  telephone  wires,  which 
themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the 
same  natural  hazards.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Bell  System  has  faced 
these  dangers  and  well-nigh  over- 
come them.  Masses  of  wires  are 
buried  underground  and  lonely  pole 
lines,  even  the  most  stoutly  built,  are 
practically  paralleled  by  other  lines 
to  which  their  business  can  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Each  year  the  lines  are  stronger 
and  the  guardians  of  the  wires  are 
prepared  to  make  repairs  more 
quickly.  So  each  year  increasing 
millions  of  subscribers  find  their  tele- 
phones more  dependable  and,  within 
the  limits  of  human  power,  they 
count  upon  their  use  in  storm  as 
well  as  in  fair  weather. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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PARTES         For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Shawnee  Cycle  Co.  TopekaKansas 


IS  IT  SAFE? 

Have  yon  stored  that  valuable  grain  of  yours 
where  it  ia  safe  trom  loss  by  rats,  fire  or 
weather?  If  you  have  notthenyou're  badly 
in  need  of  _    _     _  _ 

COLUMBIAN 

METAL  GRAIN  BINS 

Reinforced  Joint  and  highest  grade  material  make 
them  the  most  durable  grain  bins  ever  made. 
Sectional  construction  easy  to  erect  or  enlarge, 
furnished  complete.  Thousands  In  use  making  their 
owner blgmoney.  m  .  , 

Write  today  tor  special  delivered  price. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL,  TANK  CO. 

1807  W.  JZtrs  St.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 

sag  pooor 
ppoor 


PINE  LUMBER 

Complete  houso  and  barn  patterns, 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  mill,  at 
big;  money-saving  prices.  Send  me 
your  list  for  estimate  and  I  will  make 
you  very  low  prices.  Address 

JAMES  MURDOCH,  Heavener,  Okla. 


"KP  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
nop.  Corrugated.  Standing 
Seam,  Painted    or  Galvanized 
Roofings,    Siding,  Wallboard. 

Paints,  etc.,  direct  to   you  at  

Rock-Bottom    Factory    Prices.       «Reo"  Metat 
mSr&e lAYetbe  FfUSIGHT    Cluster  Shingles 
Edwards  Tigtttcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 
costless:  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot.fire.rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  frea 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No.10363 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
10313-103 63  ?b*  St,     Gincinnali.  0tii3 


WANTED  MEN! 

S^75  T0$300 
fjjA  MQNTML, 

Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  posnions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  *6u 

Coarse  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Erurlni-onns- 
Free.   Write  today  for  our  big  Froo  Book 
and  SSO  Froo  Scholarship  certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAIMXG  SCHOOL 
jurotat  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 
.10%  locuti  SI..  K>mm  City,  Mo. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 


A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him.  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  Is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  ia  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing.  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  Blips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  In 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of.  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  "outs:"  He  finds  Overland  Red  In 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  Is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
in  search  of  the  gold.  They  discover  the  lost  mine  and  staked  their  claim,  dis- 
cover gold.  His  partner,  Winthrop,  improves  ii.  health.  Overland  gives  one- 
fourth  the  mine  to  Collie,  who  is  still  at  Moonstone  Ranch.  Louise  has  company 
from  the  East,  a  Doctor  Marshall  and  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
"TO  CUT  MY  TRAIL  LIKE  THAT!" 

OVERLAND    RED    was    concluding  his 
last  yarn,  a  most  amazing  account  of 
"The  night  the  Plancher  boys  shot  up 
Abilene." 

It  was  exactly  two  o'clock  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shall's watch. 

"Both  my  guns  was  choked  up  with  burnt 
powder.  I  reached  down  and  borrowed  two 
guns  off  a  gent  what  wasn't  usin'  his  Jest 
then.  Next  day  I  was  elected  sheriff  unani- 
mous. They  was  seven  of  us  left  standin'. 
That  was  back  in  '98."  Overland  yawned 
and  stood  up. 

"The  boys  are  all  asleep  now,"  said  Walter 
Stone.  "We  have  plenty  of  room  here. 
You'll  not  object  to  taking  one  of  the  guest- 
rooms as  you  find  it,  I'm  sure." 

"For  better  or  for  worse,  as  the  pote 
says."  And  Overland  grinned.  "But  I  got 
to  put  that  little  chaffer  to  roost  some- 
where." 

"That's  so." 

"I'll  go  wake  him  up."  And  Overland 
strode  to  the  racing-car.  The  "chaffer" 
had  departed  for  parts  unknown. 

"I  guess  he  was  scared  at  that  last  grade," 
said  Overland,  returning  to  the  house. 
"He's  gone.  He  must  'a'  been  scared,  to 
beat  it  back  down  the  road  afoot." 

"Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  the  stables," 
said  Slone.  "Well,  weMl  take  care  of  you 
here.    You  can  see  Collie  in  the  morning." 

Overland,  closing  the  door  of  the  spacious, 
cool  guest-room,  glanced  about  curiously. 
What  was  it  made  the  place  seem  so  differ- 
ent from  even  the  most  expensive  hotel 
suites?  The  furniture  was  very  plain.  The 
decorations  were  soft-toned  and  simple. 
"It's— it's  because  the  Rose  Girl  lives  here, 
I  guess,"  he  soliloquized.  'Now  this  kind  of 
a  roost  would  jest  suit  Billy,  but  it  makes 
me  feel  like  walkin'  on  eggs.  This  here 
grazin'  is  too  good  for  me." 

He  undressed  slowly,  folding  his  unac- 
customed garments  with  great  care.  He 
placed  his  automatic  pistol  on  the  chair  by 
the  bed.  Then  he  crept  beneath  the  sheets, 
forgetting  to  turn  out  the  light.  "Hugh! 
Get  tin'  absent-minded  like  the  old  professor 
what  picked  up  a  hairbrush  instead  of  a 
lookin'-glass  to  see  if  he  needed  shavin'. 
He  was  dum'  near  scared  to  death  to  see 
how  his  beard  was  growin'."  And  Overland 
chuckled  as  he  turned  out  the  lights. 

He  could  not  go  to  sleep  at  once.  He 
missed  the  desert  night — the  spaces  and  the 
stars.  "I  left  here  in  a  hurry  once,"  he 
muttered.  '"Bout  three  years  ago.  Then  I 
was  kiddin'  Collie  about  wearin'  silk  pejam- 
mies.  Now  I  got  'em — got  'em  on,  by 
thunder!  Don't  know  as  I  feel  any  heftier 
in  the  intellec'.  And  I  can't  show  'em  to 
nobody.  What's  the  good  of  havin*  'em  if 
nobody  knows  it?  But  I  can  hang  'em  on 
the  bed-post  in  the  mornin',  careless  like, 
jest  like  I  was  raised  to  it.  Them  pe.iam- 
mies  cost  four  dollars  a  leg.  Some  class. 
.    .    .  "    And  he  drifted  to  sleep. 

After  breakfast  Dr.  Marshall,  who  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Overland,  strolled  with 
him  over  to  the  bunk-house.  Most  of  the 
men  were  on  the  range.  Collie  was  assem- 
bling bits  and  bridles,  saddles,  cinchas,  and 
spurs,  to  complete  an  equipment  for  the 
proposed  camping  trip  in  the  hills.  He  was 
astounded  at  Overland's  appearance.  H6"w- 
ever,  he  had  absorbed  Western  ideals 
rapidly.  He  was  sincerely  glad,  overjoyed, 
to  see  his  old  friend,  but  he  showed  little  of 
it  in  voice  and  manner.  He  shook  hands 
with  a  brief,  "How,  Red!"  and  went  on  with 
his  work. 

Dr.  Marshall,  after  expressing  interest  in 
the  equipment,  excused  himself  and  wan- 
dered over  to  the  corrals,  where  he  admired 
the  horses. 

"Where  did  you  get  'em?"  queried  Collie, 
adjusting  the  length  of  stirrup-leathers. 

"These?"  And  Overland  spread  his  coat- 
tails  and  ruffled.  "Why,  out  of  the  old 
Mojave.  Dug  'em  up  with  a  little  pick  and 
shovel." 

"You  said  in  your  letter  you  found  the 
claim." 

"Uhuh.  Almost  fell  over  It  before  I  did, 
though.  We  never  found  the  other  things, 
by  the  track.  New  ties.  No  mark.  Say, 
that  Billy  Winthrop  I  writ  about  is  the 
brother  of  them  folks  stayin'  here!  What  do 
you  think!" 

"Wish  I  was  out  there  with  you  fellows," 
said  Collie. 

"You're  doin'  pretty  good  right  here, 
kiddo.  The  boss  don't  think  you're  the 
worst  that  ever  came  acrost,  and  I  expect 
the  ladies  can  pu<t  up  with  havin'  you  on  the 
same  ranch  by  the  way  they  talk.  Got  a 
hoss  of  your  own  yet  ?" 

"Nope.  I  got  my  eye  on  one,  though. 
Say,  Red,  this  is  the  best  place  to  work. 
The  boss  is  fine.  I'm  getting  forty  a  month 
now,  and  savin'  It.  The  boys  are  all  right, 
too.    Brand  Williams  the  foreman — " 

"Brand  who?" 

"Williams.    He  came  from  Wyoming." 
Overland  Itcd.— Copyright,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


"Well,  this  here's  gettin'  like  a  story  and 
not  like  real  livin'.  Why,  I  knowed  old 
Brand  in  Mex.  in  the  old  days  when  a  hoss 
and  a  gun  was  about  all  a  guy  needed  to  set 
up  housekeepin'.  We  was  pals.  So  he's 
foreman  here,  eh?  Well,  you  follow  his 
trail  close  about  cattle  or  hosses  and  you'll 
win  out." 

"I  been  doing  that,"  said  Collie.  "The 
other  day  he  told  me  to  keep  my  eye  on 
one  of  the  boys.  Silent  Saunders,  he's 
called.  Kind  of  funny.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Saunders." 

"Well,  you  bank  On  it.  Stack  'em  up 
chin-high  on  it,  Collie,  if  Brand  says  that. 
He  knows  somcthin'  or  he  would  never  talk. 
Brand  is  a  particular  friend  of  yours?" 

"You  bet!" 

"Well,  tie  to  him.  What  he  says  is  bet- 
ter than  fine  gold  as  the  pote  says.  I 
reckon  coarse  gold  suits  me  better,  outside 
of  po'try.  How  does  the  Saunders  insec" 
wear  his  clothes?" 

"He's  kind  of  lame  in  one  arm  and — here 
he  comes  now.  You  can  see  for  yourself. 
The  one  on  that  pinto." 

As  Saunders  rode  past  the  two  men,  he 
turned  in  his  saddle.  Despite  Overland's 
finery  he  recognized  him  at  once. 

Overland's  gaze  never  left  the  other's 
hands.  "Mornin',"  said  Overland,  nodding. 
"Ain't  you  grazin'  pretty  far  this  side  of 
Gbphertown  ?" 

"Who  the  hell  are  you  talkin'  to?"  Saun- 
ders asked  venomously,  and  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed. 

Overland  grinned,  and  carelessly  shifted 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  from  beneath  which 
peeped  the  butt  of  his  automatic  pistol. 
Collie  felt  his  scalp  tightening.  There  was 
something  tense  and  suggestive  in  the  air. 

"I'm  talkin'  to  a  fella  that  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  get  sassy  to  me,"  said  Over- 
land, "or  to  cut  my  trail  like  that." 

Saunders  rode  on. 

"Seen  him  before?"  asked  Collie. 

"Yep.  Twice — over  the  end  of  a  gun.  He 
come  visitin'  me  and  Billy  at  a  water-hole 
out  in  the  dry  spot.  We  got  to  exchangin' 
opinions.  Two  of  mine  he  ain't  forgot.  I 
guess." 

"Saunders  is  branded  above  the  elbows  on ■ 
both  arms,"  said  Collie.  "He's  been  shot  up 
pretty  bad." 

"You  don't  tell!  Wonder  how  that  hap- 
pened. Mebby  he  was  practicin'  the  double 
roll  and  got  careless.     Now,  I  wonder!" 

"He's  one  of  the  'bunch'  "  said  Collie, 
suddenly  awake  to  the  situation.  "Come  on 
over  to  the  bunk-house  where  we  can  talk. 
Red.  I'll  introduce  you  regular  to  Silent." 
*  "All  right.  Here,  you  walk  on  the  other 
side.  I'm  left-handed  when  I  shake  with 
him." 

But  Saunders  was  not  at  the  bunk-house. 
Instead  he  had  ridden  on  down  to  the  gate 
and  out  upon  the  Moonstone  Trail.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  Deputy  Tenlow.  He 
would  make  things  interesting  for  the  man 
who  had  "winged"  him  out  in  the  desert. 

"I  smell  somethin'  burnin'."  said  Over- 
land significantly.  "The  Saunders  man  has 
got  somethin'  up  his  sleeve.  He  did  n't 
turn  his  pony  into  the  corral,  did  he?" 

"No." 

"All  right.  Now,  about  them  papers  and 
your  part  of  this  here  claim.    .    .  ." 

For  an  hour  they  talked  about  the  claim, 
Winthrop,  Collie's  prospects,  and  their  favor- 
ite topic,  the  Rose  Girl.  They  were  speak- 
ing of  her  when  she  appeared  at  the  bunk- 
house  door. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Summers.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall wished  to  know  if  you  would  tell  her 
more  about  her  brother — when  you  have 
visited  with  Collie.  She  was  afraid  you 
might  leave  without  her  seeing  you  again." 

"I  was  thlnkin'  about  that  myself."  re- 
plied Overland.  "Yes.  Miss,  I'll  be  right  over 
direct." 

Louise  nodded,  smiled,  and  was  gone. 

"Say,  Red.  you  better  go  quick,  in  the 
machine,"  said  Collie,  fearful  that  Saunders 
was  up  to  mischief. 

"Grand  idea,  that."  said  Overland,  calmly 
brushing  his  hat.  "But  Tenlow  and  Saun- 
ders— that  you're  thlnkin  "about — ain't 
neither  of  'em  goin*  to  ride  up  too  close  to 
me  again.  They  are  goin'  to  lay  for  me 
down  the  canon.  They'll  string  a  riata 
across  the  road  and  hold  up  the  car,  most 
likely.  They  know  I  can't  get  out  of  here 
any  other  road." 

"Then  what  will  you  do?" 

"Me?  Why,  me  and  the  Guzzuh'll  go 
down  the  trail  jest  as  slow  and  easy  as  a 
baby-buggy  pushed  by  a  girl  that's  waitin' 
in  the  park  for  her  beau." 

"You'll  ditch  the  machine  and  ge  all  broke 
up,"  ventured  Collie. 

"I  am  havin'  too  good  a  time  to  last,  I 
know,  seein'  the  Rose  Girl  again  and  you 
and  visitin'  the  folks  up  to  the  house.  Well, 
if  it's  my  turn,  I  ain't  kickin'.  Sorry  Brand 
ain't  here.  I'd  like  to  see  him.  Here's  a 
little  old  map  I  drawed  of  the  hills,  and 
how  to  get  to  the  claim  In  case  I  get  de- 
tained for  speedin'.  Get  Brand,  If  anything 
happens.  He's  a  steady  old  boat  and  he'll 
tell  you  what  to  do." 
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Easy  to  Pull 
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Job  to  J 
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Engine 


The  4  H.  P.  Cushman  Handy  Truck  ia 
the  most  useful  outfit  ever  built  for  farm 
work.  Engine  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  and 
entire  outfit  only  375  lbs. 

Besides  doing  all  farm  and  household 
jobs,  this  4  H.  P.  Cushman  may  be  lifted 
from  truck  and  hung  on  rear  of  binder 
during  harvest  to  save  a  team.  In  wet 
weather  it  saves  the  crop. 

Light  Weight 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  engine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Throttle  Governed, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  eteadily— not  with  violent  ex- 
plosions and  fast  and  slow  speeds  like  old* 
style  heavy-weights.  Engine  Book  free. 
.CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
N.  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Cylinder 


Friction 

Clutch 

Pulley 


BURS 

■  BIG  ADVANCE 
g  IN  PRICES  ^  ' 

Skunk  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Fancy 
prices  for  all  other  furs.   Big-s  pays  most. 
Cet  Our  RAW  FUR  PRICE  LIST  FIRST. 

rpCC  Send  for  "Trappers'  Ex- 
TnK  change,"  oar  free  monthly 
V  Trappers'  Magazine.  Full  of  pic- 
\  tares  and  stories  of  actual  trap- 
CASH    J*   tyng    and  banting  adventure. 
1    "l.  Subscription  free.  TRAPPERS' 


FOR' 

Jf  OUR  ■ 


SUPPLIES— Guns,  Ammunttiion.Tra; 

Baits  at  ACTUAL  FACTO! 


FURS. 


COST.    CATALOG  FREE. 

E.  W.  BIOCS  &  CO. 
833  Biggs  Bide 
Kansas  City*  •  Mo- 


TRAPPERS 


We  will  bave  some  Big  Specials 
to  oiler  Fur  Shippers  throughout 
the  coming  Fur  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book, 
"Fur  Facts,"  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Fur  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

95  Abraham  Bids.,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stephens  of  Denver  will  pay  you  higher 
prices  for  Coyotes, Skunks, IWuskrats 
and  other  Western  Raw  Furs  than  you 
can  obtain  anywhere  else  on  earth.  No 
i  Commissions  charged  and  we  sell  you 

TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Animal  Bait,  Guns  and  Supplies  at 

rock  bottom  prices.  Large  can  famous 
Stephens  Animal  Bait,  60c.  We  are  the 
largest  direct  buyers  of  raw  furs  in  the 
West.  Denver  closest  market  for  West- 
Trappers.  Stephens  personally 
Grades  all  shipments,  saves  you  25%  on 
express  or  parcel  post  charges  and  sends 
your  money  2  to  10  days  quicker.  Write 
lor  FREE  Trappers'  Guide,  Supply 
Catalog  and  Game  Laws.  Tells  all  about 
trapping  and  how  to  prepare  skins  for 
market.  Will  send  fur  price  list,  ship- 
ping tags  and  big  illustrated  book  FREE, 
t  ft.  STEPHENS  &  CO.,  220  Stephens  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas. 
lly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  PnrC  BAAlf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlf.CC  DUUli 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second •  band,  (36  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Ooot  140  Calosburc.  Kansas- 


TEAM  HARNESS  $28 95 


Ataolatsly  ia»r»nle«d.  IX- In.  traces,  IS- 
1 1t.  Ilnet,  X-ln.  bridle*.   Complete  with 
breeching.  Meaj  bergetn*  Id  oar  Big  Pre©  * 
CsUlog. 

FRED  MUELLER 

i*W  L*ru»</  Street     Denver,  Coio. 


"But,  Red,  you  don't  think — ?" 

"Not  when  it  hurst  me  dome,"  interrupted 
Overland.  "I  got  a  hunch  I'll  see  you  again 
before  long.  So  long,  Chico.  I  got  to  shine 
some  of  the  rust  off  my  talk  and  entertain 
the  ladies.  You  might  get  Into  my  class, 
too,  some  day,  if  you  knowed  anything  ex- 
cept hoss-wrastlin  'and  cow-punchin',"  he 
added  affectionately.^ 

And  Overland  departed,  sublimely  content 
and  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  future 
possibilities.  "He's  the  great  kid!"  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself.  "He's  the  same  kid, — > 
solid  eLoan  through.  .  .  .  Good  morn- 
ing, ladies.  Now  about  Billy — er — Mr.  Wln- 
throp;  why,  as  I  was  sayln'  last  night. 
.  .  .  No,  thanks,  I'll  set  facin'  the  road. 
Sun?  Why,  lady,  I'm  sun-cured,  myself." 
CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  LED  HORSE. 

Anne  Marshall  had  stepped  from  the 
porch  to  the  living-room.  Overland  Red  was 
alone  with  Louise. 

Facing  her  quickly,  his  easy  banter  gone, 
his  blue  eyes  Intense,  untroubled,  magnetic, 
he  drew  a  deep  breath.  "They're  waiting 
for  me-  down  the  canon,  about  now,"  he  said, 
and  his  tone  explained  his  speech. 

Louise  frowned  slightly,  studying  his  face. 
"That  is  unfortunate,  just  now,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"Or  most  any  time — for  the  other  fella," 
responded  Overland  cheerfully. 

The  girl  gazed  at  the  toe  of  her  slipper. 
"I  know  you  didn't  speak  because  you  were 
afraid.    What  do  you  Intend?" 

"If  I  ain't  oveisteppin'  the  rules  In  in- 
vitin'  you — why,  I  was  goin'  to  say,  'Miss 
Lacharme,  wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  little 
buggy-ride  in  the  Guzzuh,  nice  and  slow. 
She's  awful  easy  rldin'  if  you  don't  rein 
her  too  strong.'  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Louise  pensively. 
"Your  car  can  only  hold  two?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  couldn't  run  away  and  leave  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, Of  course,  you  would  go  on — after — 
after  we  were  in  the  valley.  How  could  I 
get  back  ?" 

"That's  so!"  exclaimed  Overland,  with 
some  subtlety,  pretending  he  had  not 
thought  of  that  contingency.  '"Course  Col- 
lie could  ride  down  ahead  with  a  spare  hoss. 
You  see  the  sheriff  gent  and  Saunders — " 

"Saunders?     Our  man  Saunders?" 

"Uhuh.  Me  and  him  ain't  friends  exactly. 
I  figure  he's  rode  down  to  tell  the  Tenlow 
man  that  I'm  up  here." 

''You  are  sure  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  "  don't  make  no  mistakes 
about  him." 

"Then  one  of  our  men  has  gone  to  get  the 
deputy  to  arrest  »ou,.  and  you  are  our 
guest." 

"Thanks,  Miss,  for  sayin'  that,  it's  worth 
gettin'  pinched  to  be  your  guest." 

"I  did  intend  to  ride  down  for  the  mall. 
Boyar  needs  exercising." 

"So  does  the  Guzzuh,  Miss.  s  queer 
how  she  acts  when  she  ain't  been  worked 
every  day." 

"I  don't  believe  Anne  would  care  to  come, 
in  the  machine.  I'll  ask  her."  And  Louise 
stepped  to  the  living-room. 

Collie,  who  had  been  watching  anxiously 
from  the  corrals,  came  across  the  yard  to 
the  veranda.  He  was  dressed  for  riding, 
and  he  had  a  gun  on  his  hip.  Overland 
scowled.  "You  little  idiot,"  he  said,  "when 
your  Uncle  Jack's  brains  get  ossified,  Just 
give  the  sad  news  to  the  press.  You're  jest 
itchin'  to  get  In  a  muss  and  get  plugged.  I 
ain't.  I  figure  to  ride  down  the  Moonstone 
Trail,  steerln'  the  Guzzuh  with  one  hand  and 
smellin'  a  bunch  of  roses  In  the  other. 
Watch  my  smoke.    Now,  beat  It!" 

Louise,  coming  blithely  from  the  living- 
room,  nodded  to  Overland.  Her  pensiveness 
had  departed.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed. 
"Oh,  Collie!  Saddle  Boyar — she  began, 
but  Overland  coughed  disapprovingly.  He 
did  not  wish  Tenlow  and  Saunders  to  sus- 
pect that  the  led  horse  was  for  Louise. 

"Or — no.  Saddle  Sarko,"  said  Louise,  at 
once  aware  of  Overland's  plan.  "And  have 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  for  me  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

"Yes,  Miss  Louise."  And  Collie  departed 
for  the  corrals  wonderlngly.  Overland  was 
too  much  for  him. 

They  had  luncheon  and  allowed  Collie  two 
hours  to  arrive  at  the  valley  level  with  the 
led  pony.  After  luncheon  Louise  appeared 
In  riding-skirt  and  boots.  "Mr.  Summers  is 
going  to  take  me  for  a  ride  in  his  new  car," 
she  said.  "Don't  worry,  aunty.  He  is  going 
to  drive  slowly.  He  finds  that  he  has  to 
leave  unexpectedly." 

•'I'm  sorry  you  are  going  without  seeing 
Mr.  Stone  and  Dr.  Marshall  again,"  said 
Aunt  Eleanor.  "You'll  be  careful,  won't 
you?" 

'So  am  I,  ma'am. — "Yes,  I'll  run  slow." 
"But  how  will  you  come  back?"  queried 
Anne. 

"Collie  has  gone  ahead  with  a  spare  pony. 
Good-bye,  aunty." 

"I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  Billy.  I  am  so  glad  he's 
well  and  strong  again.  We  never  could 
manage  him.  Good-bye,  and  tell  Billy  he 
must  come  over  and  see  us  right  away." 

"You'll  drive  carefully?"  queried  Aunt 
Eleanor  again. 

"Jest  like  I  was  goin'  to  get  pinched," 
said  Overland,  bowing. 

As  Collie  rode  down  the  last  pitch,  lead- 
ing the  restive  Sarko,  Dick  Tenlow  stepped 
from  the  brush.  '"Morning,  Collie.  Out  for 
a  little  pasear?" 

"Shouldn't  wonder,  Dick." 

"Horses  are,  lookin'  good.  Peed  good  on 
the  hills  yet?" 

"Pretty  good" 

"I  hear  you  got  company  up  to  the  Moon- 
stone." 

'Yep.  Eastern  folks,  doctor  and  his  wife." 
And  Collie  looked  the  deputy  hard  in  the 
eye. 

"Oh,  that  was  their  machine  I  heard 
coughin'  up  the  canon  last  night,  eh?" 

"I -didn't  ask  them  about  that,"  replied 
Collie. 

"You're  improvin'  since  you  first  come  into 
these  hills,"  said  Tenlow,  with  some  sar- 
casm. 

"I'm  holdin'  down  a  better  job  than  I  did 
then,"  said  Collie  good-naturedly. 

"Well,  I  ain't.  I'm  holdin'  the  same  job, 
which  you  will  recollect.  It  ain't  much  of 
a  job,  but  it's  good  to  requisition  that  cayuse 
you're  leadin'." 

"What  you  kiddin'  about?" 

"Straight  goods,"  said  Tenlow,  reaching 
for  Sarko's  reins.  "Just  hand  over  your  end 
of  that  tie-rope." 

[To  be  continued.] 


HONORBfLT 

SHOES  the  Family 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mayer 
Shoes.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


WITTE  Engine  should  be  compared  only  , 
with  engines  selling  for  from  double  to  three 
times  as  much.   1  build  the  very  best  I  know 
how,  regardless  of  price  and  profit  and  soil  direct 
from  factory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  No  dealers , 

WITTE  Engines 

ere  so  good  that  the  United  States  government, 
states,  counties  and  ci  ties  bay  them  to  run  irri- 
gation works,  light  plants,  water  works,  etc.. 
where  absolutely  dependable  arid  economical 
power  is  required.   When  you  buy  a  WITTE 
you  will  get  just  as  good  an  engine  as  the 
government- 
buys,  fa 

— i:d.  H.  IS* 

VlTTE. 


2,  S,  4,  6,  8,  12, 16  and  22  TT-P.,  sizes  In  .S'.iMonery.  p/nod 
Portable,  Portable  an  1  f-^v/.Ri^  tvn'3  end  la  styles  to 
operate  on  Kerosene,  Casoline,  Naphtha,  Gas,  etc.  Pull 
80  to  60  per  cent  over  ratine:  90  diivn'  trial:  6-year  iruar- 
entee;  cash  or  ea°y  terms,  write  for  b n  uew  tree  booic, 
"liow  to  Judge  Ln^nes."  price  list,  etc. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1601   Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

1601    Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Game  Farming  and 
Good  Shooting 


When  you  are  out  in  the  fields  and 
woods  with  your  shotgun  this  fall,  or 

in  the  marshes  waiting  for  the  ducks,  bear  this  fact  in  mind— your  shooting 
<would  be  muck  better  if  scientific  game  faming  were  conducted  more  «r- 
tensi'vely  in  this  country. 

Game  farming  is  being  carried  on  much  more  extensively  than  formerly, 
especially  so  during  the  past  year.  Evidence  is  plentiful  to  the  effect  that 
eventually  we  will  pay  as  much  attention  to  this  important  subject  as  have 
the  people  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The  wonderful  grouse  shooting  in 
Scotland  is  one  example  of  the  results  obtained  there. 

Game  farming  not  only  means  much  to  the  sportsman  through  an  in- 
crease in  game  but  also  to  the  people  as  a  whole  through  decrease  in  price 
and  a  greater  supply  of  game  birds  for  the  table. 

Those  conducting  game  farms  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  work. 
Why  do  not  you  become  a  game  farmer?  Write  us  for  our  book- 
let, "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
reading.    Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  You  Buy  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  powder  you  shoot  in  the  fields  or 
at  the  traps?  You  should  be  thoroughly  informed  regarding  it  and  specify 
a  given  powder  when  you  buy  shells. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  the  two  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.C.".  These  powders  are  of 
unusually  high  and  uniform  quality.  They  give  even  patterns,  high  velocity, 
light  recoil.  You  can  always  depend  upon  them.  The  next  time  you  buy 
loaded  shells  specify  either  Infallible  or  "E.C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 
They  may  be  obtained  in  all  standard  makes  of  shells. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  99 

ME^CULBS  POWDEJ^  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives:  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Sboteun  Powders;  L.  A  R. 
Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming, 
iiiiiiiiiliiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 

Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  99 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for  Profitand  Pleasure".   I  am  interested  in 

game  breeding  from  the  standpoint  of  .  

Name  .  .....  ..... 

Address  ....  ..  .  .....  .  .....  


t 
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with  the  latest,  tip-to-date  desigms  of  beautiful  stoves 
and  ranses— in  a  Ereat  variety  of  the  newest  styles  and  sizes, 
And  every  one  the  top  notch  In  quality  at  a  money-saving 
wholesale  price.  Send  for  this  book  today— get  the  Kalama- 
zoo offer  on  the  kind  of  stove  or  range  you  want.  Newest 
Improvements  — big  work-saving  features  — ranges  with 
white  enameled  splasher  backs  and  oven  door  fronts,  etc. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments  7^&8$£^Z$ZZit£Z 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee.  Write  today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1 C9 

Kalamazoo  Steve  Co.,Mfrs.,Ka!amazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  Ranges,  Gaa  Ranges,  Furnaces  and  White 
Enameled  Metal  Kiichcn  Kabincts.   We  have  three 
catalogs.  Please  mention  which  you  want. 


Direct  to  You. 


and 
Ship 
Within 
24 
Hours 


OUTSHINES  20  LAMPS 


Drives  the  dark  before  it*  Steady,  mellow; 
800  candle  power  light.  Never  flickers  off 
Bpatters.  Never  gets  murky.  No  smoke,  do  grease, 
no  soot.  Barns  the  same  'til  empty.  Fill  only  onca 
a  week.  Clean  only  once  a  year.  Nothing  to  adjust. 
No  wick  to  trim.  Can't  spill.  Can't  explode. 

Coleman  Gas  Lamp 

Beautiful  in  appearance.  An 
ornament  in  any  home. 
Saves  your  eyes  as  well 
asoioney.  Guaranteed] 
for  five  years.  Half  a 
million  used  every 
night  in  farm  homes, 
town  homes,  stores) 
an  d  churches. 
Makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas. 

,  1  Cent  a  Night 

^  is  all  it  costs  to  have 
this  light.   See  one  at 
yoardealers  or  order  oar 
free  catalog;  showing;  oveir 
100  different  styles  of  lamps, 
lanterns,  wall  fixtures,  and 
lighting  plants.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere. 
COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
868  No.  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,    Toledo.  Ohio.    Dallas,  Texas.  Chlcago.il!. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out* door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, v.-hich  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
No  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  billed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.I024B  R0WE  BLDQ.,  DETROIT, 

Aak  about  the  Ro-San  Waahetand — Hot  and  Cold  IIIPU 
Banning  Water  Without  Plumbing  wimn. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kenus 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

5 1st  YEAR.  Over  ao.ooo  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F. Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

 OTTAWA 


MEN  WANTED 


_  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
f  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  |76  to  »169 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  You  do  the  real  work  in  machine 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
1701717  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  viewB  of  men 
K  KaCiaCi  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  n^^a|S9AIJTO 

SCHOOL. 
<10S  East 
15th  Street, 

PT=-  g^ji  V^y— L  Jf  Kansas  City. 
7  Missouri, 


OTTAWA^KANS 


Learn  Auctioneering  :Bdw"riSk°*t.i 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  in  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

J0NE8  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 

TOPEKA  BARBER   COLLEGE,    the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $60  to  $160 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.    A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 

building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  Is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  biff  new  IBIS 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

I.  L  TUCKER,  Pros.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAUNA,  KANSAS 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  it  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that  I 
can  do,  or  any  kindness  I  can  show  to 
any  human  being,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let 
me  not  defer  it  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again." 

When  you  visited  the  school,  did  you 
discover  ways  in  which  you  could  make 
the  room  more  comfortable  or  more  at- 
tractive? Maybe  the  task  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  you  is  too  great  to  un- 
dertake alone.  Doubtless  other  mothers 
and  fathers  in  the  district  would  be  glad 
to  help  bring  about  the  improvement  if 
you  would  make  the  suggestion  or  ask 
them  to  go  to  the  school  and  see  for 
themselves,  the  need. 


Care  of  Teeth  Important 

Neglect  of  teeth  in  childhood  is  usu- 
ally paid  for  dearly  in  after  years — 
either  with  enormous  dentistry  bills  or 
with  great  suffering. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  regularly 
at  least  twice  daily,  and  should  be  ex- 
amined occasionally  in  order  that  any 
decay  may  be  checked. 

Defects  of  the  teeth  and  jaw  can  be 
corrected  much  more  satisfactorily  early 
in  life.  This  matter  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. These  defects  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  face  and  affect  the  life  of  the 
individual  in  many  ways.  The  relation 
between  the  teeth  and  one's  general 
health  is  very  close  and  neglect  of  the 
teeth  may  undermine  the  human  system 
and  rob  it  of  its  resistance  to  disease. 


Carelessness 

I  am  more  powerful  than  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  world. 

I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all 
the  wars  in  the  world. 

I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets  and  I 
have  wrecked  more  homes  than  the 
mightiest  of  siege  guns. 

I  steal,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
over  $300,000,000  each  year. 

I  spare  no  one,  and  I  find  my  victims 
among  the  rich  and  poor  alike;  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  widows  and  orphans  know  me. 

I  loom  up  to  such  proportions  that  I 
cast  my  shadow  over  every  field  of  labor, 
from  the  turning  of  the  grindstone  to 
the  moving  of  every  railroad  train. 

I  massacre  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wage  earners  in  a  year. 

I  lurk  in  unseen  places  and  do  most 
of  my  work  silently.  You  are  warned 
against  me,  but  you  heed  not: 

I  am  relentless.  I  am  everywhere;  in 
the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  factory, 
at  railroad  crossings,  and  on  the  sea. 

I  bring  sickness  and  degradation,  and 
yet  few  seek  to  avoid  me. 

I  destroy,  crush  and  maimj  I  give 
nothing,  but  take  all. 

I  am  your  worst  enemy. 

I  am  Carelessness! — Exchange. 


this  year  every  one  of  the  ten  is  in  high 
school.  Surely  only  one  thing  could  be 
more  gratifying,  and  that  would  be  to 
watch  the  lives  of  these  ten — all  of 
whom  say  they  are  going  to  return  to 
the  farm — as  they  grow  and  develop  and 
become  strong  influences  in  their  home 
communities  after  they  have  equipped 
themselves  for  their  life's  work.  This 
is  the  kind  of  success  which  increases 
with  time,  as  the  constructive  work  done 
bears  fruit  year  after  year. 

Another  of  the  achievements  of  this 
teacher  is  an  organized  choir  of  forty 
children  and  twenty-five  young  men  and 
women.  The  members  of  this  choir 
come  from  five  different  districts  and 
meet  once  a  week  to  sing,  and  a  number 
of  special  programs  are  given  through- 
out the  year. 

These  are  only  a  few  notes  from  the 
record  of  one  rural  teacher  whose  busi- 
ness office  is  a  one-room  Kansas  school, 
but  whose  work  is  not  forgotten  when 
the  office  is  closed, 

There  are  interested  teacher3,  and  in- 
different ones.  However,  the  members 
of  the  school  board  and  the  school 
patrons  should  many  times  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  teacher's  at- 
titude. Teachers  are  only  human,  and 
it  is  possible  to  kill  the  ardor  of  even 
the  most  enthusiastic,  by  a  lack  of  in- 
terest and  co-operation  in  the  district. 
The  teacher  is  hired  by  the  boatd  and 
can  do  only  what  the  board  sanctions, 
but  backed  by  the  board  and  school  pat- 
rons, the  possibilities  are  almost  limit- 
less so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  law. 


This  Teacher  Earns  Salary 

Recently  we  were  talking  with  a  rural 
district  teacher  who  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  possibilities  in  his  work  and  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  everything  that  will 
help  in  making  it  more  fruitful.  Evi- 
dently this  teacher  has  full  support  from 
his  school  board  even  though  at  times 
there  may  be  doubt  in  the  mirfds  of  the 
members  as  to  the  outcome  of  some 
projects.  They  are  at  least  glad  to  see 
him  try  out"  such  undertakings. 

Perhaps  this  young  man  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  some  teachers  because  he 
lives  in  the  district  and  spends  his  sum- 
mer months  farming.  In  this  way  the 
needs  of  the  district  are  his  needs,  and 
its  advantages  are  shared  by  him.  But 
he  is  earnestly  endeavoring  through  his 
teaching  and  his  living,  to  hold  up  to 
the  young  people  in  his  district  the  ad- 
vantages of  farm  life  and  the  importance 
of  education  in  making  life  on  the  farm 
satisfying  and  remunerative. 

If  figures  are  worth  anything  in  meas- 
uring success  in  work  of  this  kind,  we 
would  count  him  most  successful.  Last 
year  out  of  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-eight,  ten  were  graduated,  and 
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Wooden  Drying  Forms 

Home-made  forms  of  wood  similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page, 
will  be   found  very  useful   in  drying 


woolen  baby  shirts  and  stockings  with- 
out stretching  them  out  of  shape.  The 
forms  should  be  patterned  after  the  gar- 
ments when  new.  They  will  be  helpful 
in  preventing  shrinking.  The  holes  in 
the  forms  permit  the  air  to  pass  through. 


Bulbs  for  Spring  Flowers 

It  is  time  to  set  out  the  spring  bloom- 
ing bulbs.  They  should  be  planted  from 
three  to  five  inches  in  depth,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  size 
of  the  bulbs.  Deep  planting  is  prefer- 
able in  sandy  or  light  soil,  but  in  heavy 
loam  two  or  three  inches  is  enough.  A 
liberal  amound  of  well  rotted  manure 
should  be  worked  into  the,  soil  before 
planting,  and  a  light  mulch  should  be 
applied  for  the  protection  of  the  bulbs 
during  the  winter  months. 

Adequate  drainage  is  essential  in  pot 
culture.  Plant  the  bulbs  one  inch  be- 
low the  surface,  water  thoroughly  and 
put  thorn  away  in  a  dark  cellar  or  bury 
pot  and  all  in  the  garden,  covering  the 
pot  under  eight  or  ten  inches  of  soil.  In 
six  or  seven  weeks  the  bulbs  may  be 
brought  into  the  house. 


Kansas  farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  tfie  Farm  and  Home 
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Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 


FARMER 


November  4,  1!)1<) 


I  Have  Now  Made  it  Possible  for  Every 
Worthy,  Creditable  Man 
in  the  United  States  to 
Buy  a  WITTE  En- 
gine, on  Practically 
His  Own  Terms. 

—ED.  H.  WITTE. 


Take  Your  Choice— 
of  Payment  and 

Choice  of  Engines — 
Gasoline  Gas,  or 
Kerosene,  Any  Size 
Up  to  22  H-P.  90  Days'  Trial.  5  Year  Guarantee. 

ONLY  a  big,  successful  engine  factory,  making  thousands  of  engines 
yearly  and  selling  direct  to  users,  could  offer  you  the  Engine  Quality  and  Engine  Terms 
that  I  can.  If  you  need  an  engine,  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  for  any  purpose— Pumping 
-  Grinding  —  Wood  Sawing— Spray  ing  -  Cream  Separating  -  Silo  Filling— or  you  have  shop 
maohinery  to  operate  —  Try  a  WITTE  Engine  90  Days.  Do  Your  Woik — Prove  that  a 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the  market,  that  WITTE  prices  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.  Your  WITTE  Engine  if  taken  care  of  will  be  just  as  good  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  as  the  day  you  start  it.  Some  are  using  WITTE  Engines  built  20,  25  and  30 
years  ago.  I  guarantee  any  WITTE  Engine  you  select  for  Five  Years  From  Dale  ol 
Purchase  and  my  Guarantee  has  a  Million  Dollar  Factory  Back  of  it.  Don't  forget  that 
the  low  prices  I  am  able  to  quote  are  possible  only  because  of  the  large  number  I  am  able 
to  produce  and  sell.  The  more  engines  I  can  sell,  the  less  it  costs  to  manufacture,  t.ie  more 
material  I  can  buy  at  reduced  rates.  I  make  nothing  but  engines— sell  ±hem  direct  from  the 
factory— and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  can  save  half  your  engine  money,  I  mean  just  what  I 
say.  You  take  no  more  chance  in  buying  from  me,  than  you  would  to  draw  money  Irom  one 
bank  and  deposit  it  in  another. 

¥TD1?1?  l>rtC!fr»saf  A  My  New  1916  Book,  "How  to  Judge  Engines."  Tells  you 
K  IUjIj)  FWaljlaiU  now  to  properly  judge  engines,  why  I  use  4-ring  pistons 
where  others  use  three,  advantage  of  cylinder  and  base  separate— no  overhang  of  cylinder, 
vertical  valves  — no  inside  wear,  safety  spark  shift  for  easy  starting,  automobile  style  of 
ignition,  and  many  other  distinctive  WITTE  features  that  you  cannot  get  in  other  engines. 
Write  me  today  for  this  Free  Book  and  latest  WITTE  prices.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE 

Don't  buy  any  engine 
until  you  have  read  my 
book.    Right  now  I 

am  giving  more  engine 
^value,  and  more  liberal 
.  terms  than  r— 
.ever  before. t-ST 


ENGINE  WORKS, 

1609  Oakland  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1609  Empire  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Just  Send  Me  Your  Name 

and  address  on  a  post  card,  or  write  me  a 
letter  stating  what  kind  of  work  you  want 
an  engine  for. 


—  iimmUBI 

Do  It  Now,  while  this  offer  is 
good.   My  best  offers  are  going  out 
Now  —  just  when  you  need  an  engine. 


For  Perfect 
Work  /nAnyk 
Soil 


w 


These  plows  have  found  favor  with  farmers  every- 
where, because  they  do  not  worry  and  wear  out  horses. 
No  motion  . of  the  rear  wheel  affects  front  wheel;  no  ^ 


MOLIME 

Best 


^"motion  of  front  wheel  affects  the  rear— runs  as  straight  as  a  wagon 
Plowmen  declare  the  Best  Ever  pulls  one  horse  lighter  than  others. 

Easy  Control— Even  Plowing 

Self  leveling  foot  lift  raises  plows  from  full  depth  to  full  height. 
Guiding  lever  makes  bottoms  take  more  or  less  land— straight- 
ens crooked  rows.    Equipped  wilh  the  famous  Acme  Steel  Shares — 
can  be  retempered.     Bottoms  for  all  soil  conditions.    See  your 
Molin-  dealer  about  the  Best  Ever;  write  for  illustrated  literature. 


e  Plow  Co., 


S3    THE  MOLINE  LINE  INCLUDES 


Ever 

Sulky 

AmJ    /^MM^     "Stalk  Cutters.  Trac- 

ana  vmxi^^*v?z& 


*      Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Plaot- 
jja     ers.  Cultivators,  Com  Binders, 
S.      Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay, 
Rakes,  Lime  Sowers,  Listers, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Mowers, 


Plows  (chilled  and  steel). 
Reapers,  Scales,  Seeders, 


PloW 


Vehicles 
Wagon*. 


Moline,  111. 
Dept.  10, 


SIMM* 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


UC  I  I plJT BEATS' ELECTRIC 
ftC  LlUn  I     OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
on  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  la  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
meut  and  34  leading  universities  ebon  that  it 

Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  Elm  pie,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
eteady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

91000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  cs  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  VflVI 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  UUl  * 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CD  ICC 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free,  illbh 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  215  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  Karoaene  (Coal  OlD  Mantle  (Lamp  House  la  th»  World 


MfiPl  Wilh  Ritrtt  MflLflfc  Onr  trial  delivery  plan  makes  It  easy.  No  previous  experience  necessary.   Practically  every  flitt 
_    "  _  "I"      -  _      tome  and  small, town  borne  wjU  buy  after  trying.   One  farmer  who  bad  never  sold  anything  in  bis  life 


Slflfl  In  $3  0  A  P»r  Ma  before  writes:  "I sold  61  the first  seven  day*.' "  Christeosen,  Wis.,  says:  Have  never  seen  an  article 
7.L  W*  Vr  '  W'  t*at  nil*  aoeaeily."  Worrinfir.  Iowa,  says:  **3S  per  dent  of  homes  visited  bong  hu  "  Phillips,  Ohio,  says: 
Every  customer  becomes  a/rxend  and  booster.  "  Kcmerlimr.  Minn.. says:  "No  fioyi>ery  talk  necessary.  Sellsitstlf."  Thousands  who 
«ro  c  o  In  Ina*  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  set  started.  Ask 
for  nor  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  bis  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation,  aire, 
whether  you  have  tie  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


ONE  GOOD  APPLE  CROP 


DID  you  have  an  apple  crop  this 
year,  or  will  you  be  compelled  to 
buy  apples  if  you  have  any  ? 
This  year  has  been  generally  classed  as 
a  poor  one  for  apples,  yet  we  have  seen 
and  sampled  a  number  of  fine  apples 
grown  in  the  very  neighborhoods  com- 
plaining about  the  poor  crop. 

One  of  our  Shawnee  County  readers 
made  us.  a  short  visit  a  few  days  ago 
and  brought  with  him  a  half  peek  of 
fine  apples  grown  this  year  on  his  farm 
just  the  other  side  of  Valencia.  His  crop 
is  about  150  bushels  from  thirty-five 
trees.  Upon  our  showing  some  surprise 
over  his  success  for  this  year,  he  ex- 
plained that  nothing  has  been  done  in 
his  orchard  that  cannot  be  done  by  every 
other  farmer.  He  prunes,  sprays,  and 
cultivates  his  orchard,  but  it  is  as  un- 
reasonable to  expect  an  orchard  to  thrive 
and  bear  as  it  should,  without  care,  as 
it  would  be  to  give  the  corn  field  no 
further  attention  after  planting  the  seed. 
If  the  corn  field  were  left  after  planting, 
even  though  the  seed  were  an  adapted 
strain  and  pure,  the  young  plants  would 
have  a  constant  battle  with  weeds  and 
olhir  hindrances  and  the  few  stalks  that 
withstood  these  would  produce  fewer 
ears  and  much  smaller  ones  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  field  been 
given  the  required  attention. 

It  has  too  long  been  the  practice  to 
plant  an  orchard  and  then  visit  it  only 
at  blossoming  time  and  when  the  fruit 
has  ripened.  We  believe  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  most  farm  orchards  are 
too  large,  requiring  much  more  time  than 
the  farmer  feels  he  can  spare  from  other 
work.  Our  visitor  believes  that  an  acre- 
orchard  is  large  enough  for  the  average 
farm  and  will  produce  fruit  enough  tor 
family  use  and  some  to  spare,  if  the 
trees  are  given  reasonable  care. 

This  man's  orchard  is  kept  well  pruned 
giving  the  trees  a  chance  to  mature  fruit 
of  quality  instead  of  setting  more  apples 
than  can  be  ripened  in  good  shape.  He 
cultivates  the  orchard  both  ways,  and 
keeps  a  dust  mulch  six  inches  deep  on 
the  surface.  The  ground  near  the  trunks 
which  cannot  be  stirred  with  the  culti- 
vator without  danger  of  injuring  the 
tree,  is  spaded  by  hand.  Undoubtedly 
this  thorough  cultivation  this  year  had 
much  to  do  with  the  uniform,  good  size 
of  the  apples,  for  there  was  no  rain  from 
June  until  after  the  apples  were  picked. 
The  trees  received  only  four  sprayings. 

During  the  conversation  our  visitor 
expressed  the  hope  that  many  of  his 
neighbors  would  soon  realize  the  value 
of  giving  their  orchards  better  care. 
He  cheerfully  loans  his  sprayer  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  users  are  begin- 
ning to  see  a  difference  in  their  trees 
and  appreciate  that  the  difference  be- 
tween their  crops  and  his  is  care.  With 
more  using  the  spray  materials,  the  cost 
would  be  considerably  lessened,  for 
these  could  then  be  bought  in  wholesale 
lots.  There  isjittle  danger  of  overdoing 
in  producing  good  apples  for  some  time 
to  come. 

What  this  man  has  done  this  year  is 
possible  for  many  others  and  would  be 
profitable,  too,  for  the  apple  crop  is  a 
valuable  one. 


Montgomery  County  Awake 

Despite  the  poor  crops  in  Southeastern 
Kansas  this  season,  Montgomery  County 
has  been  holding  some  very  successful 
Farm  and  Home  gatherings.  The  good 
work  of  E.  J.  Macy,  farm  agent  for  that 
county,  is  bearing  fruit  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm shown  in  these  meetings.  At  the 
Havana  meeting  held  October  18,  there 
were  nearly  one  thousand  persons  in  at- 
tendance. Thirty-eight  head  of  horses, 
twenty-five  cattle,  nine  colts,  and  a 
large  display  of  poultry  contended  for 
the  ribbons.  In  the  grain  department, 
wheat,  oats,  and  over  100  ears  of  corn 
were  shown.  Here,  as  in  the  live  stock, 
the  influence  of  the  county  agent  could 
be  detected  in  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
hibits. Especially  was  this  true  in  the 
colt  classes.  There  were  some  excep- 
tionally fine  draft  colts,  the  result  of 
intelligent  breeding  and  care. 

In  the  women's  department  a  large 
room  was  filled  with  needle  work  and 


products  of  the  culinary  art.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  educational 
features  of  this  work  was  when  the  lady 
speaker  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  gathered  the  women  about  her 
and  held  a  judging  elass.  The  women  of 
this  district  show  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  this  work. 

Speakers  from  the  agricultural  college 
gave  addresses  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  sports  of 
all  descriptions. 

Such  meetings  are  not  only  a  source 
of  entertainment  and  splendid  advertise- 
ment for  a  community,  but  they  are 
educational  and  produce  an  interest  in 
progressive,  up-to-date  farm  life. 


Stacking  Fodder 

Rough  feed  will  be  scarce  during  the 
coming  winter  unless  good  care  is  taken 
of  all  that  is  grown.  When  fodder  stands 
in  small  shocks,  the  wind  blows  much 
dirt  into  the  shocks  which  sticks  to  the 
fodder,  making  it  impossible  for  cattle 
to  eat  it.  Cattle  will  eat  whole  kafir 
stalks  if  they  are  clean,  but  when  they 
are  coated  with  sand  and  dirt  only  the 
least  dirty  will  be  eaten.  We  have  seen 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  a  load  of  fod- 
der left  uneaten  because  of  the  dirt  on 
the  stalks  and  leaves.  The  only  way  to 
protect  the  fodder  is  to  stack  it  in  well 
built  ricks  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough 
to  keep.  This  will  reduce  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  save  enough 
feed  from  dirt  damage  to  pay  for  the 
labor  several  times. — J.  E.  Payxe,  Okla- 
homa. 


Fur-Bearing  Animals  Protected 

The  earnings  of  the  trappers  of  North 
America  in  1915  are  estimated  by  the 
author  of  a  recent  Federal  Department 
of.  Agriculture  bulletin  to  have  been  not 
less  than  $20,000,000,  although  exports 
of  raw  furs  for  the  year  were  only  about 
half  the  normal  proportion.  In  large 
part,  the  industry  owes  its  continued 
success,  the  bulletin  indicates,  to  legis- 
lation'passed  in  recent  years  protecting 
fur  animals  in  much  of  the  territory 
where  the  business  is  important. 

Animals  from  which  the  finer  furs  are 
obtained  are  diminishing  in  numbers,  but 
the  value  of  the  raw  fur  production  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
grown  enormously  in  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  for  the 
year  the  total  number  of  states  protect- 
ing one  or  more  species  of  fur-bearing 
animals  by  state-wide  laws  is  increased 
to  thirty-nine  in  addition  to  Alaska. 
The  bulletin  contains  an  outline  of  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws  by  states  and 
the  provinces  of  Canada.  Copies  of  the 
publication  may  be  had  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  long  as  the  Department's  sup- 
ply lasts. 


Government  Tests  Self-Feeder 

Self-feeding  of  hogs  has  been  tested 
recently  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  tests  were-  made  at 
Beltsville.  Md.,  to  compare  self-feeding 
with  hand-feeding.  As  in  other  similar 
trials  self -feeding  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory system.  Starting  with  pigs  av- 
eraging 93  pounds,  in  a  70-day  period 
the  self-feeder  plan  put  an  average  of 
113  pounds  of  gain  on  them  at  a  cost 
of  $5.67  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
hand-feeding  method  put  73.5  pounds  of 
gain  on  at  a  cost  of  $6.24  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  feed  in  both  cases  was  corn 
meal,  middlings  and  tankage.  The  hand- 
fed  lot  was  fed  three  times  a  day  a 
ration  of  five  parts  corn  meal,  four  parti 
middlings,  and  one  part  tankage  with 
enough  water  added  to  make  a  thick  slop. 
The  self-fed  lot  had  free^access  to  the 
same  feeds  supplied  in  separate  compart- 
ments of  the, self- feeder.  The„self-fed  lot 
consumed  the  greater  amount  of  feed 
per  head,  but  used  this  feed  to  better  ad- 
vantage, making  a  pound  of  pork  on  less 
feed  than  did  the  hand-fed  pigs.  A  min- 
eral mixture  made  of  one  bushel  hard- 
wood ashes,  eight  pounds  salt,  eight 
pounds  air-slaked  lime,  four  pounds  sul- 
phur, and  two  pounds  pulverized  cop- 
peras, was  before  all  the  pigs  all  the 
time. 
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STOP  LAND  SPECULATION 

Two  of  the  biggest  agricultural  prob- 
lems facing  us  at  the  present  time  have 
to  do  with  the  increase  of  tenancy  in 
farming  and  the  keeping  of  more  cap- 
able young  men  on  the  farms.  Easier 
systems  of  credit  and  the  elimination  of 
land  speculation  would  make  it  possible 
for  many  to  tako  up  farming  a»  farm 
owners  who  now  can  only  work  as  hired 
bands  or  drift  to  the  city  and  look  for 
jobs  there. 

These  questions  were  'discussed  by 
Dean  W.  M.  Jardinc  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  an  address  before 
the  International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
recently  held  in  El  Paso.  Dean  Jardine 
took  the  stand  that  we  must  have  a 
credit  system  designed  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  agriculture.  Ten- 
ancy is  on  the  increase  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  an  undesirable  condition 
and  one  that  should  be  remedied,  if  pos- 
sible. 

'•Existing  credit  institutions,"  said 
Denn  Jardine,  "including  the  new  land 
banks,  are  entirely  inadequate  to  change 
the  basic  conditions  causing  tenancy."  t 
Land  values  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $24.30  an  acre  in  1900  to 
$40.04  in  1010.  It  is  becoming  more 
difficult  each  year  for  the  man  of  small 
means  to  get  a  start  in  farming. 

Some  most-interesting  facts  as  to  the 
experiences  of  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Denmark,  Germany  and  France?  were 
given  in  this  address.  The  cumulative 
experience  of  these  countries  seems  to 
be  that  the  only  policy  which  will  make 
possible  the  linking  of  more  young  men 
with  the  soil  as  operating  farm  owners, 
is  one  that  deals  with  land  speculation 
first,  and  credit  second.  The  plans  being 
followed  limit  the  amount  of  land  one 
man  can  hold,  whenever  land  takes  on  a 
speculative  value.  In  New  Zealand  this 
has  been  done  with  universal  approval. 
The  limitation  is  640  acres. 

Dean  Jardine  suggests  a  system  of 
state -re-purchase  in  order  that  excess 
land  owned  be  re-sold  or  transferred  to 
those  who  will  occupy  it.  This  should 
be  administered  by  a  non-partisan  board 
of  experts  whose  valuation  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  both  taxation  and  re- 
purchase. 

The  suggestion  is  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary but  it  furnishes  food  for  thought. 
The  condition  described  is  one  that  must 
be  met  and  other  countries  seem  to  be 
solving  it  successfully  along  the  lines 
indicated. 

$t    $t  $t 

RULES  FOR  BORROWING  MONEY 

A  great  deal  of  business  is  conducted 
on  borrowed  capital.  It  is  sound  busi- 
ness to  do  this  if  correct  principles  are 
followed  in  making  the  loans  and  using 
the,  money  borrowed.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  borrowing 
money,  but  we  would  commend  especially 
the  following  five  rules  laid  down  by  T. 
N.  Carver  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Make  sure  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  borrowed  money  is  to  he  used  will 
produce  a  return  greater  than  needed  to 
pny  the  debt. 

The  contract  should  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  at  the  most 
convenient  tiine;  that  is,  when  the  bor- 
rower is  most  likely  to  have  the  means 
wherewith  to  repay  it. 

The  length  of  time  the  debt  is  to  run 
should  have  a  close  relation  to  the  pro- 
ductive life  of  the  improvement  for 
which  the  money  is  borrowed. 

Provision  should  he  made  in  the  long 
time  loan  for  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  principal. 

As  low  interest  rates  as  possible  should 
be  secured. 

$t    $t  $t 

A  Lincoln  County  farmer  —  Walter 
Meyers  —  recently  received  $1,017.70  for 
a  single  load  of  alfalfa  seed.  He  hauled 
it  to  town  with  a  four-horse  team.  The 
seed  weighed  163  bushels,  and  was  in 
first  class  condition.  He  got  two  crops 
of  hay  from  the  field  in  addition  to  the 
eeed  crop. 


SOIL  LOSING  ORGANIC  MATTER 

Soil  analyses  over  the  state  continue, 
to  show  how  ruthlessly  we  have  been 
drawing  on  the  accumulations  of  hun- 
dreds of  years.  On  a  farm  in  Pratt 
County  recently  soil  from  two  adjoining 
fields  was  examined  by  the  experiment 
station  chemist.  One  of  these  fields  had 
been  farmed  only  two  or  three  years, 
while  the  other  had  been  in  cultivation 
thirty  years.  The  analysis  showed  that 
the  old  soil  had  lost  fully  one-half  of 
its  organic  matter.  It  was  lighter  in 
color,  of  a  more  powdery  character, 
baked  easily,  and  was  subject  to  blow- 
ing. All  this  is  a  result  of  its  loss  of 
organic  matter.  It  took  hundreds  of 
years  for  Nature  to  put  this  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  In  thirty  years  of 
farming  half  of  it  is  gone  in  this  field 
and  from  now  on  those  who  farm  it 
will  find  it  difficult  to  produce  paying 
crops.  The  only  course  to  follow  will  be 
to  get  vegetation  and  manure  back  into 
the  soil  at  every  opportunity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  so  long  a 
time  as  did  Nature  to  store  decaying 
vegetation  in  the  soil,  but  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  single  year.  If  the 
policy  of  turning  under  all  straw,  ma- 
nure, stalks,  and  other  waste  vegetation 
is  persisted  in,  the  soil  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  begin  to  change  in  char- 
acter. One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  dairy  farming  is  the  fact  that  it 
makes  possible  the  turning  back  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  organic  matter  to 
the  soil. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  results 
of  robbing  the  soil  of  its  decaying  vege- 
tation. The  condition  found  on  the  farm 
referred  to  will  prevail  wherever  there 
has  been  so  marked  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  found  in  the 
soil.  This  one  thing  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  decrease  in  yields  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made.  The  ma- 
nure spreader  and  the  green  manure  crop 
arc  the  means  to  be  employed  in  cor- 
recting this  condition. 

«    «  « 

ARE  YOUR  FLUES  SAFE? 

The  State  Fire  Marshal  is  doing  all  be 
can  to  reduce  the  fire  loss  in  Kansas, 
but  he  is  powerless  iinless  the  public 
will  join  in  the  work  and  give  heed  to 
Avarnings  like  this  one. 

In  1915  Kansas  had  265  fires  caused 
by  defective  flues.  These  fires  destroyed 
property  valued  at  $214,492. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  defective 
flues.  Practically  every  dollar  of  this 
loss  was  preventable.  Most  of  this  loss 
occurred  in  the  winter,  working  great 
hardship  on  people  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  homes  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

During  the  coming  winter  another  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  hereabouts 
will  go  up  in  smoke  from  the  same  cause, 
and  two  hundred  more  families  will  find 
themselves  homeless  in  the  cold  and 
snow. 

And  it  will  be  entirely  their  own  fault. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  inspect  a  chim- 
ney. If  you  are  not  enough  of  a  me- 
chanic to  do  it  yourself,  you  can  employ 
some  competent  person  for  almost 
nothing. 

Chimneys  that  are  used  for  supports 
for  wooden  timbers  in  the  building  should 
be  condemned  and  their  use  discontinued 
until  the  evil  is  corrected.  Many  fires 
start  from  this  cause.  Either  the  wood 
becomes  hot  enough  to  burn  or  the 
weight  resting  on  the  timbers  causes  the 
chimney  to  settle,  leaving  a  crack 
through  which  the  flames  escape. 

Bracket  chimneys  are  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  almost  criminal.  The.  brackets 
supporting  the  chimney  almost  invari- 
ably settle  in  time,  throwing  the  chim- 
ney out  of  line  and  causing  the  opening 
of  cracks  between  the  bricks.  Then 
comes  the  fire. 

The  winter  season  is  almost  here  when 
fires  will  be  in  full  blast  and  your  prop- 
erty and  your  lives  will  be  in  danger. 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  prepare  for 
winter.  Do  it  now  before  you  forget. 
Inspect  your  chimney  at  once  and  see 
that  it  is  safe. 


GRINDING  FEED 

When  feeds  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price  it  is  important  that  there  be  as 
little  waste  as  possible.  Grinding  such 
feeds  as  corn,  oats,  or  kafir,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  increasing  of  their  digesti- 
bility. Whenever  an  animal  swallows 
grain  whole,  or  only  partly  masticated, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  since  part 
of  the  grain  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
digestive  juices. 

In  cattle  feeding  it  is  customary  to 
depend  on  hogs  for  picking  up  the  waste, 
and  this  is  usually  a  cheaper  method 
than  to  grind  all  grain. 

Quite  extensive  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  test  the  value  of  grinding 
grain  for  hogs.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests  it  appears  that  for  hogs  weighing 
150  pounds  or  more,  being  fed  in  dry 
lots,  it  saves  feed  to  grind  it.  The  sav- 
ing may  amount  to  as  much  as  from 
four  to  six  per  cent.  Of  course,  when 
grain  is  high  in  price  the  saving  amounts 
to  more  in  actual  money  than  when  it 
is  low  in  price.  Where  rapid  gains  are 
desired  and  the  feeder  can  conveniently 
feed  ground  feed,  we  believe  it  will  pay 
to  grind  the  grain  when  it  is  as  high  in 
price  as  at  the  present  time.  Small 
grains  like  kafir  should  always  be 
ground.  They  are  hard  and  much  will 
be  swallowed  whole  by  most  animals. 

It  is  always  good  policy  to  feed  hard- 
working animals  ground  feed.  The  cow 
giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  is  a  hard- 
working animal  and  since  the  act  of 
mastication  requires  considerable  energy, 
the  grain  fed  should  be  made  as  easy  of 
mastication  as  possible.  We  believe  the 
milk  cow  should  always  be  fed  ground 
grain.  This  not  only  saves  energy  that 
can  be  turned  to  the  production  of  milk, 
but  it  is  impractical  to  use  hogs  to  clean 
up  after  milk  cows,  so  the  waste  from 
feeding  whole  grain  cannot  be  saved  as 
in  feeding  steers. 

The  ideal  way  to  grind  corn  is  cob 
and  all.  Corn  and  cob  meal  is  worth 
as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  is  corn 
meal.  This  means  that  seventy  pounds 
of  meal,  instead  of  fifty-six,  is  secured 
from  a  bushel  of  corn.  Clear  corn  meal 
is  a  heavy  feed  and  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered necessary  to  feed  bran  with  it  to 
lighten  it.  It  takes  considerable  power 
to  grind  ear  corn  into  meal,  but  at  the 
present  prices  of  corn  it  will  pay. 

What  is  true  of  corn  is  also  true  of 
kafir,  or  other  grain  sorghums.  These 
grains  are  better  for  cattle  feeding  when 
ground  into  head  meal.  The  fiber  of  the 
head  lightens  the  meal  just  as  the  cob 
lightens  corn  meal  and  makes  it  more 
easily  digested.  There  are  mills  on  the 
market  that  grind  the  heads  of  kafir  or 
milo  successfully.  The  introduction  of 
these  mills  will  make  the  sorghum  grains 
more  popular  among  cattle  feeders.  The 
waste  resulting  from  feeding  sorghum 
grains  has  worked  against  their  use. 

Wherever  there  is  an  engine  on  the 
farm,  there  should  be  a  feed  grinder. 
It  may  not  be  profitable  to  grind  feed 
at  all  times,  but  when  it  is  high  in  price, 
expense  put  into  preparing  it  for  easier 
mastigation  and  digestion  will  result  in 
profit. 

*  -  #  •  # 

Never  before  have  we  entered  the  win- 
ter packing  season  with  such  high  prices 
being  paid  for  hogs.  Packers  succeeded 
in  hammering  down  the  price  from  the 
record  high  level  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  we  still  have  the  ten-cent  hog.  The 
demand  for  meats  and  hog  products  is 
such  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  that 
prices  for  hogs  should  be  maintained  on 
a  high  level.  Packers  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  hogs  this  winter  than  in 
any  previous  season.  We  believe  that 
those  who  have  light  bogs  will  find  it 
profitable  to  hold  them  back  and  ma- 
ture them  to  heavier  weights  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Even  with  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  grain,  there  should  bo 
money  in  finishing  hogs  at  the  prevail- 
ing market. 

$t    £f  (?f 

Diseases  of  animals  cause  losses  of 
$212,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
Much  of  this  loss  i3  preventable. 


DRY  FARMING  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

At  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  recently 
held  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  dry  land 
farmer  was  urged  to  grow  more  live 
stock.  The  arguments  advanced  were 
that  he  must  provide  a  market  for  many 
crops  that  do  well  under  dry  land  con- 
ditions, but  cannot  be  sold  except  in 
the  form  of  live  stock  or  live  stock  prod- 
ucts. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
dry  land  farmer  is  at  present  confronted 
with  almost  prohibitive  freight  rates  on 
bulky  products.  Even  alfalfa  hay  can- 
not be  shipped  to  market  with  any  profit 
from  the  inter-mountain  states. 

This  matter  of  growing  more  stock  in 
connection  with  grain  farming  in  re- 
gions of  light  rainfall,  was  discussed  by 
some  of  the  strongest  men  on  the  pro- 
gram— men  who  have  had  wide  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  results  coming 
from  what  is  called  dry-land  farming  all 
over  the  country.  Even  the  necessity 
for  conserving  soil  fertility  and  adding 
organic  matter  to  the  soil,  was  men- 
tioned. 

We  most  heartily  commend  this  policy 
of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress.  As  long 
as  the  dry  land  farmer  was  simply  striv- 
ing to  work  out  dependable  methods  of 
growing  grain  with  limited  rainfall,  he 
was  making  little  progress  financially. 
Only  by  adopting  the  policy  of  convert- 
ing into  marketable  form  such  crops  as 
can  be  grown  every  year,  has  any  per- 
manence in  dry  land  farming  been 
worked  out.  We  believe  the  prosperity 
of  those  who  farm  in  regions  of  light 
rainfall,  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  extent  to  which  they  intro- 
duce live  stock  into  their  system  of 
farming.  Many  improved  methods  of 
handling  the  soil  have  been  discovered 
and  these  are  being  generally  adopted  by 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  dry  land 
sections,  but  to  make  the  most  money 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  live  stock 
to  market  the  crops  grown. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest 
possibilities  exist  in  the  western  part  of 
our  state.  Feed  crops  can  be  grown 
every  year,  stored  in  silos  or  in  other 
form  and  converted  into  cash  by  the 
dairy  cow  or  stock  cattle.  By  storing 
in  silos,  the  surplus  grown  in  good  years 
can  be  carried  over  and  fed  in  years 
when  feed  is  scarce.  The  dry  land 
farmer  should  by  all  means  be  a  live 
stock  farmer,  and  the  International  Dry 
Farming  Congress  has  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval  upon  this  policy  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE 

Rural  life  conferences  are  becoming 
very  popular  all  over  the  country.  Their 
purpose  is  to  make  detailed  studies  of 
living  conditions  in  the  rural  districts. 
Anything  that  tends  to  improve  condi- 
tions and  make  life  in  the  country  more 
satisfying,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
these  conferences. 

Kansas  is  to  have  such  a  conference 
the  coming  winter,  lasting  two  weeks. 
Walter  Burr,  who  has  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  rural  service  in  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  called  at  the  Kansas  Farmer 
oflice  last  week  and  in  the  course  of  bis 
visit  told  us  that  plans  for  this  confer- 
ence are  now  under  way.  It  will  be  held 
January  30  to  February  10,  1917,  at  the 
agricultural  college.  The  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  meetings  will  be  held 
during  the  second  week  this  conference 
is  in  session.  This  annual  meeting  has 
in  past  years  been  held  at  the  holiday 
season,  but  for  very  good  reasons  the 
date  has  been  changed  this  year. 

Men  of  national  reputation  will  take 
part  in  the  rural  life  conference.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  planning  to  at- 
tend this  conference.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  whereby  the  expenses  of  a 
limited  number  of  rural  pastors  will  be 
met  so  they  can  afford  to  attend.  Mr 
Burr  has  a  plan  whereby  the  expenses 
of  a  few  delegates  to  the  conference  can 
be  met,  and  we  would  suggest  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested,  write 
to  him  at  Manhattan  for  the  details  of 
this  plan. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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FARM   ELECTRIC  PLANT 

Current   F urn? shed   for  From  Five  to   Fifteen   Cents  a  ^C^eek 


OF  THE  many  little  jobs  electricity 
does  on  the  McAfee  farm,  in 
Shawnee  County,  one  is  to  run  an 
electric  fan  to  keep  up  the  breeze  and 
drive  away  the  flies  while  the  young 
farm  manager  shoes  the  horses.  This  is 
only  ono  of  the  many  pleasures  and 
comforts  this  family  derives  from  the 
electric  plant,  however.  They  would  no 
more  think  of  going  back  to  using  the 
coal  oil  lamp  than  you  would  think  of 
using  candles  and  torches  for  lighting 
purposes. 

The  cost  of  running  this  electric  light- 
ing plant  is  no  more  than  that  of  run- 
ning coal  oil  lamps.  It  costs  about  five 
cents  a  week  to  furnish  all  the  electricity 
needed  in  the  summer  and  about  fifteen 
cents  a  week  in  the  winter,  when  more 
lights  are  used  for  longer  hours.  The 
upkeep  for  this  plant  for  a  year  and 
three  months  was  absolutely  nothing. 
The  first  cost  is  practically  the  only 
cost,  and  that  depends  upon  the  size  and 
type  of  plant  installed. 

The  cost  of  installing  the  plant  on 
Mr.  McAfee's  farm  was  $415  for  the  gas- 
oline engine,  generator,  switch  board  and 
storage  batteries.  However,  there  are 
good  substantial  plants  for  $250.  The 
wiring  and  fixtures  for  the  buildings 
cost  $200,  the  total  cost  of  the  plant 
being  $615.  A  two  and  one-half  horse- 
power gasoline  engine  running  a  gener- 
ator capable  of  generating  a  current  of 
1.8  amperes  at  from  30  to  40  volts,  fur- 
nishes the  power.  The  engine,  generator, 
switch  btfard,  and  sixteen  storage  bat- 
teries comprise  the  entire  plant. 

Three  hours  of  running  a  week  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  batteries  charged 
during  the  summer  months,  and  about 
three  times  that  long  in  the  winter.  It 
requires  no  more  attention  than  that  of 
starting  and  stopping  the  engine  once  a 
week.  This  particular  engine  is  a  kero- 
sene burner  and  has  not  given  any  trou- 
ble since  the  plant  was  installed. 

An  electric  lighting  plant  on  the  farm 
is  an  added  convenience  that  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  with  the  comfort  and 
cially,  the  electric  lights  are  economical 
both  around  the  house  and  barns.  Dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the 
family  has  plenty  of  time  to  read,  the 
electric  lights  will  be  especially  appre- 
ciated.   A  more  steady  and  even  light 


can  be,  obtained,  without  the  dirt,  smoke 
and  odor  characteristic  of  the  coal  oil 
lamps. 

The  trouble  and  time  lost  hunting  for 
a  lantern  and  cleaning  it  up  every  time 
usefulness  it  will  give  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  During  the  winter  espe- 
some  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  barn 
after  night,  is  eliminated  by  the  electric 
lights.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
electric  lights  is  that  there  is  less  dan- 
ger from  fire.   If  the  wiring  is  carefully 


the  electric  lights.  The  loss  of  a  house 
or  a  barn  or  some  other  building  from 
an  overturned  lamp  or  lantern  would 
pay  for  two  or  three  electric  lighting 
They  will  eventually  be  installed  upon 
practically  every  farm.  The  sooner  one 
is  installed  upon  your  farm,  the  more 
service  you  will  derive  from  it. 


them  almost  instantaneously.  Messages 
are  received  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  the  United  States  naval  training 
station  at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  from 
New  Orleans. 


Daily  weather  forecasts  are  now  being 
sent  out  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College.     Wireless   stations   in  several 


ENGINE,  GENERATOR  AND  STORAGE  BATTERIES 
OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  ON  M'AEEE  FARM 


done  there  is  practically  no  danger  from 
systems  on  the  farm.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  a  loss  from  this  source  than  to 
repent  afterwards.  An  electric  light  in 
the  barn  where  the  big  Chicago  fire 
Btartcd  in  1871,  would  have  saved  a  loss 
of  $192,000,000  and  300  lives.  And  still, 
cows  are  kicking  lanterns  over  on  the 
farms  just  as  regularly  and  more  fre- 
quently than  they  ever  did  in  Chicago. 

An  electric  lighting  plant  on  the  farm 
is  useful,  convenient,  and  economical. 


Kansas  towns  receive  the  forecast  sev- 
eral hours  in  advance  of  the  copy  sent 
by  mail.  The  station  is  operated  by  the 
physics  and  military  departments.  They 
are  now  prepared  to  receive  wireless 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Weather  and  time  reports  are  received 
daily  from  Arlington,  Va.  The  mes- 
sages are  taken  at  Manhattan  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  8  at  night. 
They  travel  at  the  rate  of  187,000  miles 
a  second,  making  it  possible  to  receive 


Electricity  in  the  Home 

There  are  now  so  many  devices  for 
using  electricity  to  perform  household 
tasks  that  the  installation  of  electric 
plants  is  becoming  more  and  more  to  be 
desired.  / 

Electric  motors  in  the  home  are  used 
to  drive  washing  machines,  dish-washers, 
ice  cream  freezers,  vacuum  cleaners,  sew- 
ing machines  and  small  refrigerating 
plants.  On  the  farm,  motors  can  be  used 
for  operating  churns,  cream  separators 
and  water  pumps.  Motors  are  also  used 
to  drive  coffee  mills,  food  grinders,  knife 
sharpeners,  mangles  for  ironing  flat 
work,  ice  crushers,  dumb  waiters  and 
blowers  or  fans  for  various  purposes. 

Motor-driven  household  machinery 
has,  besides  many  minor  advantages, 
two  important  virtues.  It  eliminates  all 
the  hard,  tedious  labor  in  domestic  tasks 
and  cuts  down  the  time  required  for 
these  tasks. 

When  the  washing  machine  and  the 
wringer  are  driven  by  a  small  electric 
motor,  the  only  hand  work  necessary  on 
wash  day  is  to  sort  the  clothes,  place 
them  in  the  machine,  and  hang  them  on 
the  line  when  they  are  clean.  When  they 
are  dry  the  electric  flat-iron  lessens  the 
'labor  of  ironing. 

A  number  of  motor-driven  dish-wash- 
ing machines  are  now  on  the  market 
which  will  do  this  work  satisfactorily. 
An  entire  day's  dishes  for  an  average 
family  can  be  washed  irf  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  and  the  only  hand  labor 
involved  is  that  of  placing  the  dishes  in 
the  machine  and  taking  them  out  when 
finished.  With  most  types  of  machines, 
the  dishes  are  dried  by  draining  and  the 
heat  of  the  water,  thus  eliminating  the 
usual  wielding  of  the  dish  towel. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  now  so  popular 
that  little  need  be  said  beyond  pointing 
out  that  their  use  not  only  gives  far 
better  results  than  the  old  broom  method 
but  banishes  the  dust  cloth,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  time  required  for  house 
cleaning. 


C  at  tie  Feeds         a  s  t  e  d 


WE  keep  cattle  to  consume  the 
rough  feed  of  the  farm,  but 
vast  quantity  of  feed  available 
for  this  purpose  is  now  either  wasted 
absolutely  or  put  to  some  less  profitable 
use. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  made  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  entire  meat  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  published  re- 
port points  to  this  failure  to  utilize  the 
full  value  of  this  material.  It  has  in- 
creased unnecessarily  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing meat,  has  diminished  the  profits 
from  cattle  feeding,  and  has  discouraged 
many  farmers  from  engaging  in  an  in- 
dustry essential  to  their  permanent  pros- 
perity. 

According  to  this  report,  the  loss  in 
gr*in  straw  and  corn  stover  amounts  to 
more  than  $100,000,000  annually.  Both 
of  these  products  are  disposed  of  most 
economically  when  fed  to  cattle  in  con- 
nection with  some'  form  of  concentrated 
feed.  Straw  is  especially  valuable  in 
carrying  the  breeding-herd  through  the 
winter,  in  wintering  stockers,  and  as  a 
supplementary  roughage  for  fattening 
cattle.  Stover,  too,  is  an.  excellent  feed 
for  wintering  cattle,  especially  mature 
breeding  cows.  Nevertheless,  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  these 
products  are  abundant,  little  attempt  is 
made  to  take  advantage  of  their  value 
for  these  purposes. 

Of  an  annual  straw  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 120,000,000  tons,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  two-thirds  is  put  to  its  best 
use — live  stock  production.  Of  the  re- 
mainder a  little  more  than  one-half  is 
sold  or  turned  under  and  the  rest — 15 
per  cent  of  the  total  crop  is  burned. 
Burning  is  practically  an  absolute  waste 
and  although  plowing  tinder  does  con- 
tribute something  to  soil  fertility,  the 
benefit  to  the  land  is  less  than  that 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  use  of 


the  straw  to  produce  manure.  "Of  all 
systems  of  obtaining  permanent  fertil- 
ity," says  the  report,  "none  is  so  prac- 
tical or  as  easily  available  as  that  of 
feeding  live  stock." 

The  average  value  of  all  kinds  of 
straw  is  placed  at  about  $5  a  ton.  In 
many  sections,  of  course,  no  such  price 
can  be  realized  for  it,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
crop  actually  is  sold.  The  figure  men- 
tioned above,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  value  of  straw  if  used 
properly  in  farming  operations  as  feed 
or  bedding.  In  order  to  illustrate  how 
"this  may  be  done  the  following  sample 
rations  for  wintering  a  breeding  herd  of 
beef  cattle  on  straw  combined  with 
silage,  shock  corn,  and  cottonseed  or 
linseed  meal  are  given.  Any  one  of  these 
rations  will  prove  economical  and  bring 
the  cattle  through  in  good  shape. 

RATION  1. 

Lbs. 

Straw    10 

Silage   20 

Cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal. ...  1J 
ration  2. 

Straw   20 

Cottonseed  cake  or  oil  cake   2 

ration  3. 

Straw    10 

Shock  corn   10 

Cottonseed  meal    1 

By  feeding  straw  in  the  winter  it  is 
often  possible  to  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  summer  grass.  In  a  number  of 
Western  states  it  frequently  happens 
that  grass  goes  to  waste  because  feed- 
ers are  unwilling  to  pay  the  high  prices 
asked  for  steers  in  the  spring.  By 
using  the  straw  and  other  cheap  feed 
on  hand  to  lessen  the  cost  of  wintering, 
feeders  can  take  alvantage  of  the  lower 
prices  for  stoeker  cattle  in  the  fall  to 
secure  on  reasonable  terms  at  that  time 


enough  stock  to  pasture  all  their  grass 
the  following  year. 

The  production  of  corn  stover  is  about 
twice  that  of  straw,  amounting  in  the 
United  States  to  approximately  245,000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  A  larger  percentage 
— 81.5 — of  this  is  fed  tnan  of  the  straw, 
but  the  waste  is  nevertheless  astonish- 
ing. For  this,  poor  methods  of  feeding 
are  largely  responsible.  By  far  the  most 
economical  method  of  handling  corn  is 
to  store  it  in  the  silo,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  8.1  per  cent  of  the  acreage 
was  put  in  the  silo  in  1914,  the  year  in 
which  the  government  investigations 
were  made.  About  11  per  cent  was  cut 
for  green  feed  and  81  per  cent  allowed 
to  mature  for  grain.  It  is  in  the  last 
portion  of  the  acreage  that  the  greatest 
waste  occurs.  Stripping  the  leaves 
from  the  stalks  which  are  subsequently 
burned,  removing  the  stalk  above  the 
top  ear  only,  leaving  the  stalks  to  stand 
in  the  field  until  the  loss  hi  leaves  and 
leaching  have  removed  much  of  their 
fertilizing  value,  are  all  unthrifty 
methods.  Furthermore,  almost  four  per 
cent  of  the  stover  is  burned,  as  though, 
instead  of  being  a  potential  source  of 
revenue,  it  was  merely  a  nuisance  to  be 
gotten  rid  of  as  a  preliminary  to  plow- 
ing. In  some  states  the  percentage  of 
stover  that  is  thus  thrown  away  is  as 
high  as  7  or  8  per  cent  and  the  total 
loss  to  the  country  from  the  practice  is 
estimated  at  nearly  $15,000,000  a  year. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  results  from 
the  feeding  of  farm  roughages  such  as 
straw  and  stover,  they  must  be  com- 
bined with  some  form  of  concentrated 
feed.  At  the  present  time  large  quan- 
tities of  such  feed,  in  the  form  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  cake,  corn,  molasses, 
peanuts  and  beans  are  exported  for  the 
use  of  European  feeders.  If  the  straw 
and  stover  that  are  now  wasted  were 


employed  to  feed  more  cattle,  these  con- 
centrates could  be  consumed  at  home. 
The  result  would  be  a  tremendous  saving 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  producing  beef, 
but  in  the  cost  -of  enriching^  the  soil  as 
well.  In  1914,  for  example,  about  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal — half  the 
total  production — were  applied  directly 
to  the  soil  as  fertilizer.  If  this  had  been 
fed  to  cattle  instead,  three-quarters  of 
the  fertilizing  value  would  have  been 
returned  to  the  soil  as  manure.  The  loss 
of  the  other  fourth  would  have  been  far 
more  ■  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
profit  on  the  meat  produced  economically 
by  the  meal  and  the  necessary  rough- 
ages. Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  other  oil  meals. 

Tht  value  of  these  meals  is  far  better 
appreciated  in  Europe  than  here.  Den- 
mark, for  example,  feeds  annually  478 
pounds  of  oil  cake  to  each  of  her  mature 
cattle,  the  United  States  approximately 
twenty-four  pounds.  Furthermore,  the 
European  feeder  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  high-protein  meal,  while  more 
expensive  to  buy,  is  more  economical  to 
use.  Meal  of  this  quality  is  seldom  sold 
on  the  domestic  markets  because  the 
American  farmer  has  not  yet  learned  its 
value.  Cottonseed  and  linseed  are  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  oil  meals  but 
there  are  others  the  use  of  which  as  feed 
could  be  profitably  extended.  Both  pea- 
nut and  soy  bean  meal  and  cake,  for  in- 
stance, are  in  good  demand  in  Europe. 

The  efficient  use  of  these  and  other 
feeds  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
American  farmer.  The  day  when  close 
calculation  in  feeding  was  not  necessary 
is,  in  all  probability,  past.  Hereafter 
it  is  likely  that  success  will  depend  upon 
ability  to  put  to  the  best  use  all  avail- 
able products.  A  greater  knowledge  of 
M'hat  these  products  are  and  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  fed  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  enormous  waste. 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  ON  FARM 

Sefitic    Tank    and  Ahsorfition   System   Is   Practical  and  Safe 


THE  city  house  has  long  been 
equipped  with  many  modern  con- 
veniences that  are  quite  generally 
considered  out  of  the  question  in  the 
farm  house.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  running  water  in  the  house 
and  a  means  of  disposing  of  sewage  and 
waste. 

The  cost  and  difficulty  of  installing  the 
farm  outfit  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed.  It  is  stated  by  F. 
M.  White  and  E.  G.  Hastings  in  a  re- 
cent circular  from  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  that  a  sewage  disposal 
system  for  a  farm  house  requires  no 
greater  expense  than  is  needed  to  rid 
the  house  in  the  city  of  its  sewage. 
This  circular  tells  how  to  install  a  prac- 
tical and  satisfactory  sewage  disposal 
system  and,  realizing  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  family  in  the  country,  we  repro- 
duce part  of  the  illustiations  and  de- 
scriptive matter  contained  in  this 
pamphlet. 

HOW  SEWAGE  DECOMPOSES 

Household  sewage  consists  of  the 
water  from  kitchens  and  laundries,  a 
small  amount  of  organic  matter  and  the 
human  excreta,  all  of  which,  in  a  dis- 
posal system,  is  carried  by  water  from 
the  house. 

It  is  well  known  that  organic  matter 
(material  which  comes  from  plants  and 
animals)  will  disappear  as  such,  when 
placed  in  the  soil  or  in  water.  This 
waste  material  is  attacked  by  bacteria, 
or  very  small  forms  of  plants,  that  grow 
in  great  abundance  in  the  soil  and  in 
water.  They  use  the  organic  matter  as 
food,  obtaining  from  it  what  is  needed 
for  their  growth  and  the  energy  which 
is  required  for  their  life  processes. 

Two  groups  of  bacteria  aid  in  the  de- 
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FIG.  2  STANDARD  TWO -Cn  AMBER  SEPTIC  TANK 


not  freeze  in  winter,  should  be  placed 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  be 
surrounded  with  from  three  to  four  feet 
of  earth.  It  should  be  of  such  a  size 
that  it  will  hold  the  sewage  that,  under 
average  conditions,  will  accumulate  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  single  chamber  tank  is  the  sim- 
plest form  of  a  sewage  disposal  system 
that  can  be  installed.  The  tank  is 
merely  a  chamber  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  movement  of  the  sewage 
and  in  which  the  solid  organic  matter 
is  so  changed  that  most  of  it  will  be 
liquefied.  The  liquid  coming  from  the 
tank  is  not  pure  or  clear,  but  contains 
finely  divided  particles,  and  would  soon 
"waterlog"  any  soil  if  allowed  to  flow 
continuously  into  it. 

A  single  chamber  tank  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  an  absorption  system 
which,  through  tile,  distributes  the  lique- 
fied sewage  in  the  soil.  In  order  to  ap- 
ply the  sewage  in  intermittent  doses  it 
will  be  necessary  to  empty  it  every  two 
days.  Thisi  can  be  done  by  plugging  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
opening  it  every  other  day.  An  auto- 
matic siphon  cannot  be  used  in  the  single 
tank  sewage  disposal  system,  for  the  raw 
sewage  would  soon  clog  the  siphon. 

TWO-CHAMBER  TANK  TEST 

While  the  single  chamber  type  of  sep- 
tic tank  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive, 
being  built  for  $25  including  all  labor 
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composition,  the  second  groups  using  as 
food  the  by-products  or  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  first.  By  the  continued 
action  of  these  bacteria,  the  organic 
matter  is  gradually  changed  to  more  and 
more  simple  forms  and  finally  to  water 
and  such  substances  as  carbon  dioxide, 
sulphates,  nitrates,  and  phosphates, 
which  are  used  by  green  plants  as  food. 

NEED  FOR  TANK 

The  first  part  of  the  decomposing  pro- 
cess is  caused  by  organisms  that  grow 
away  from  air,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  work  is  done  by  organisms  that  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  air.  It  is  thus 
found  convenient,  under  practical  condi- 
tions, to  provide  a  tank  in  which  the 
sewage  remains  for  a  time  away  from 
the  air,  and  then  to  allow  the  last  steps 
in  the  process  to  take  place  in  the  soil 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  air. 

The  container  in  which  the  first  part 
of  the  process  takes  place  is  usually 
called  a  "septic  tank."  It  should  be  of 
concrete  construction  and,  so  that  it  will 
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and  materials,  it  requires  too  frequent 
attention.  The  two-chamber  or  compart- 
ment tanks  are  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  first  chamber  of  a  two-compart- 
ment tank  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
does  the  single  tank.  The  two  chambers, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2,  may  be  connected 
either  with  a  baffle  board  or  by  means 
of  a  tile.  The  second  tank  is  shallow  so 
that  the  system  can  be  installed  on  level 
ground.  The  concrete  walls  are  eight 
inches  thick,  the  partition  six  inches 
thick.  The  capacity  depends  on  the 
length  and  width  of  the  tank.  The  sec- 
ond chamber  is  merely  a  storage  tank 
from  which  the  liquid  may  be  applied  in 
intermittent  doses  so  that  the  soil  will 
not  become  water-logged.  The  first 
chamber  should  hold  about  two  days' 
flow  and  the  second  one  day's  flow.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  scum,  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  first 
chamber,  from  passing  into  the  second 
chamber,  a  six-inch  pipe  should  be  pro- 
vided that  extends  eight  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  sewage  in  the  first 
compartment.  A  baffle  board  made  of 
concrete  or  iron  extending  across  the 
tank,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  As 
sewage  enters  the  first  compartment,  a 
like  amount  will  be  discharged  into  the 
second  from  which  it  is  emptied  by  the 
siphon,  which  begins  to  act  when  the 
sewage  has  reached  a  certain  depth  in 
the  second  compartment.  The  second 
compartment  may  be  shallower  than  the 
first.  This  is  often  demanded  on  ac- 
count of  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

The  tank  may  be  located  close  to  the 
house  since  the  odors  from  it  will  not 
he  objectionable.    In  case  it  is  placed 


some  distance  from  the  house,  fifty  feet 
or  more,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  waste 
from  the  kitchen  sink  pass  into  a  grease 
trap.  When  the  dish  water  and  other 
kitchen  wastes  are  emptied  into  the  sew- 
age system,  the  grease  may  clog  the  tile 
leading  to  the  septic  tank.  A  grease 
trap  prevents  this  trouble.  In  Figure  4, 
A  and  A  mark  the  concrete  cover  and 
bottom;  B,  grease  floating  on  water;  E, 
E,  glazed  sewer  tile  22  inches  in  diam- 
eter; F,  F,  F,  four-inch  glazed  sewer  tile 
arranged  so  that  the  water  and  grease 
are  separated;  the  grease  being  kept 
above  the  water  and  out  of  the  sewer 
by  placing  the  tile  as  shown  in  figure. 
If  the  tank  is  placed  close  to  the  house, 
no  grease  trap  will  be  needed. 

If  the  sewage  from  the  tank  is  not  to 
cause  trouble,  it  must  be  discharged  at 
intervals  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
and  be  distributed  through  a  consider- 
able area  of  soil.  In  this  way  before 
another  quantity  is  applied,  the  water 
will  have  had  a  chance  to  leach  away, 
the  air  be  drawn  in  and  the  bacteria  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  sewage  into  minerals,  that 
will  be  leached  from  the  soil  by  the 
water.  The  soil  will  thus  remain  in 
such  condition  that  the  process  can  con- 
tinue in  it  indefinitely,  grass  and  other 
vegetation  will  grow  luxuriantly  and  no 
objectionable  features  will  ever  be  no- 
ticed. This  explains  why  the  tank  must 
be  emptied  at  intervals  rather  than  con- 
stantly. 

THE  ABSORPTION  SYSTEM 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  ab- 
sorption system  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
The  layout  of  the  tile  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  contour  or  lay  of  the 
ground  so  that  no  exact  arrangement 
can  be  given.  The  top  of  the  tile  should 
be  placed  in  the  ground  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  indicated  in  Figure  9.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  have  the  first  few 
tile  too  deep  in  the  ground  to  have  them 
aid  greatly  in  purifying  the  sewage. 
The  character  of  the  soil  will  govern  the 
depth,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  tile 
must  not  be  laid  too  deep  or  else  the 
final  stages  of  purification  will  fail  to 
take  place  because  of  insufficient  supply 
of  air. 

When  the  tile  is  so  arranged  that  the 
air  has  an  opportunity  to  circulate 
around  and  through  them,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  bacterial  ac- 
tion is  hastened.  In  all  installations, 
cinders  or  coarse  gravel  should  be  laid 
around  the  time,  as  shown  in  Figure  5, 
more  of  this  material  being  used  in 
heavy  than  in  light  soils.  The  joints  of 
the  tile  are  not  fitted  closely,  but  laid 
with  a  small  gap  between  each  tile.  This 
gives  the  liquid  a  chance  to  escape  into 
the  soil.  A,  in  Figure  5,  represents  the 
dirt  fill,  which  may  vary  from  six  to 
twenty  inches. 

If  there  is  an  excess  of  water  passing 
through  the  tank,  as  may  be  the  case 
when  the  washings  from  the  dairy  house 
are  run  into  it;  in  a  very  tight  clay 
soil;  or  where  the  ground  water  is  near 
the  surface,  a  second  line  of  tile  should 
be  laid  below  the  first.  The  upper  run 
of  tile  is  the  true  absorption  system  and 
is  connected  with  the  outlet  of  the  sep- 
tic tank.  The  other  end  is  closed.  The 
lower  run  of  tile  should  be  placed  about 
one  foot  below  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  to  one  side  of  the  absorption  tile. 
These  tile  are  closed  at  the  end  next  to 
the  septic  tank  and  may  empty  into  the 


general  farm  drainage  system,  a  com- 
bination rock  and  gravel  dry  well,  or  a 
small  stream. 

The  disposal  tile  in  the  absorption 
system  should  not  have  very  much  fall, 
otherwise  the  water  will  all  rush  to  the 
outer  end  and  in  a  short  time  the  soil 
at  the  end  of  the  system  will  become 
water-logged.  The  fall  should  vary  from 
four  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  in  a  tight 
clay  soil  to  eight  inches  in  a  hundred 
feet  in  a  sandy  soil. 

The  tile  used  for  the  absorption  sys- 
tem are  the  ordinary  four-inch  farm 
drain  tile  and  should  be  laid  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Broken  pieces 
of  tile  should  be  placed  over  each  joint 
as  a  cap  to  prevent  loose  sand  and  dirt 
from  filtering  into  the  system.  One 
foot  of  four-inch  tile  should  be  provided 
for  every  gallon  of  water  discharged 
into  the  system.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
clay  soils  two  feet  of  tile  to  the  gallon 
should  be  provided  together  with  the 
double  tile  system. 

While  the  automatic  siphon  is  not  a 


necessity  in  a  sewage  disposal  system, 
yet  the  pulling  of  a  plug  to  empty  the 
tank  every  other  day  is  uncertain  at 
best.  The  automatic  siphon  requires  no 
attention  and  is  easily  installed.  It  in- 
sures the  emptying  of  the  tank  at  the 
moment  the  liquid  in  the  dosing  or  sec- 
ond chamber  reaches  a  certain  point. 

As  the  working  depth  cannot  be  varied 
on  the  siphon,  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  placing  the  siphon  according  to 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer.  A 
three-inch  automatic  siphon  is  the  size 
suitable  for  the  average  system. 

A  tank  such  as  is  described  or  on  this 
plan  can  be  installed  by  ordinary  farm 
labor  after  the  necessary  plumbing  has 
been  placed  in  the  house.  It  will  add 
much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  members  of  the  family  and  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  health  of 
the  home. 
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FIG.  5  ABSORPTION  TILE 
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Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


International  Harvester 
Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:  "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader." 

International  Harvester  spreaders — Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  I  H  C  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  Cora 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf  —  or  writ©  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deer  in  g    McCormick     Milwaukee    Otborna  Piano 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

«24  W  W  BUTTERFLY 

™  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  05  Quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold  at  simitar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  S2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  Ons-Piece 
ftiuminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Soouts. 


30  DAYS'  FUSE  TRIAL  K 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  02  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  half.    Writ©  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  C0..2181  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


WATER  YOUR  MILK! 


Don't  take  the  milk  pail  to  the  pump,  but  keep 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean,  wholesome 
water  before  each  cow.  Milk  is  86;£  water,  and 
to  do  her  best  as  a  producer  the  cow  should  have 
a  fresh  drink  whenever  she  wants  it. 

The  Louden  Automatic  Water  Bowl  enables 
the  cow  to  water  herself.  She  lifts  the  lid  to  let 
fresh  water  in;  when  the  lid  closes  all  refuse  water 
drains  off.  No  water  stands  in  the  bowl.  No 
It  is  absolutely  sanitary.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  1 1. 
Our  big  illustrated  Catalog  shows  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  _he  Water 
Steel  Pens,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Bowl  Provides  a  Con- 
Hangers,  Horse  Barn  Fittings — "Everything  for  the  Barn."  etantSopply ofFreah 

WRITE  FOR  IT.  Clean   Water.  Free 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.       1609  COURT  ST. 

(ESTABLISHED  1867)  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


The  Common  Water 
Trough  is  a  Prolific 
Source  of  _  Disease 
*moii|  Dairy  Cowa 
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ECONOMY    IN  FEEDING 


WHEN  grain  feeds  are  high  in 
price  we  are  nearly  always 
tempted  to  pinch  down  on  the 
rations  fed  to  the  milk  cows.  Some 
dairymen  who  are  very  businesslike  in 
keeping  track  of  exactly  what  it  is  cost- 
ing to  keep  their  cows,  forget  the  future 
in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  good  profit 
in  the  present.  High  producing  cows 
will  continue  to  give  milk  even  when 
the  nutrients  supplied  in  the  feed  are- 
below  the  actual  requirements  for  milk 
production.  Both  ash  and  fat  can  be 
transferred  from  the  reserve  stored  in 
the  animal  hody  and  used  for  milk  pro- 
duction. The  poorly  fed  cows  gradually 
run  down  in  condition  as  a  result  of 
this  draft  on  their  reserve  store  of  ash 
and  fat  and  eventually  the  reckoning 
day  will  come.  It  costs  more  to  put  fat 
back  on  the  animal  and  get  it  in  good 
physical  condition  again,  than  to  keep  it 
in  this  condition.  The  herd  that  has  be- 
come thin  and  lacking  in  vitality 
through  a  course  of  scant  feeding,  will 
require  a  period  of  very  liberal  feeding 
to  get  it  back  into  good  working  con- 
dition and  while  the  cows  are  rebuilding 
their  own  bodies  and  restoring  their  lost 
vitality  they  cannot  do  much  at  the  pail. 

Cows  that  are  permitted  to  i  ati  uown 
in  condition  while  giving  milk  are  apt 
to  do  poorly  when  they  come  fresh 
again.  There  may  be  trouble  at  calving 
time.  The  calves  will  be  lacking  in  vi- 
tality, and  the  cows  themselves,  due  to 
their  reduced  vigor,  will  not  produce 
their  normal  flow  of  milk.  It  may  take 
a  whole  year  of  liberal  feeding  to  bring 
them  back  to  where  they  were  the  year 
before. 

This  question  of  how  to  feed  when 
grains  are  high  in  price,  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  came  up  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breeders 
held  in  Manhattan,  October  7.  A  num- 
ber of  the  older  men  present  stated  that 
it  was  their  experience  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  pinch  the  grain  sack  too  tightly 
just  because  feed  is  high.  The  best  pol- 
icy in  the  long  run  is  to  keep  the  cows 
up  in  good  working  condition,  even 
though  for  the  time  being  the  profit  over 
feed  cost  may  not  be  very  great.  Prof. 
O.  E.  Reed  was  asked  how  to  economize 
in  feeding  milk  cows.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical question  to  Professor  Reed  because 
he  is  feeding  about  130  dairy-bred  cattle 
and  has  only  fifty-three  acres  on  which 
to  grow  feed.  Practically  all  the  feed 
must  be  purchased.  He  stated  he  did 
not  think  he  would  make  any  changes 
in  the  grain  ration  he  has  been  feeding 
the  college  cows.  Even  at  present  high 
prices,  corn  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
carbohydrate  material.  A  protein  sup- 
plement is  almost  necessary  and  at  the 
present  time  he  prefers  oil  meal  to  cot- 
tonseed meal,  his  reason  being  that  the 
linseed  oil  meal  can  be  purchased  for 
about  the  same  price  at  the  present  time. 
Ordinarily,  protein  can  be  purchased 
cheaper  in  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal 
than  in  linseed  meal,  but  the  linseed 
meal  is  relished  a  little  better  by  the 
cows  and  has  a  somewhat  better  physical 
effect  upon  them. 

On  being  asked  what  he  planned  to 
feed  as  a  grain  ration,  Professor  Reed 
stated  that  he  expected  to  continue  their 
standard  ration  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  four  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts 
bran,  and  one  part  oil  meal.  This  grain 
will  be  fed  in  sufficient  amount  to  keep 
the  cows  in  good  working  condition.  In 
other  words,  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  run  down  in  flesh  and  become  poor 
and  scrawny. 

We  believe  the  above  advice  is  good 
when  the  future  is  considered  as  well  as 
the  present.  Cows  must  be  kept  in 
vigorous  condition  or  they  cannot  pro- 
duce strong,  thrifty  offspring,  and  this 
is  an  important  point  in  developing  a 
profitable  dairy  business.  The  herd 
must  be  maintained  and  improved. 

There  is  one  economy,  however,  that 
every  dairyman  should  practice,  and  es- 
pecially when  feed  is  high  in  price.  There 
are  few  herds  in  which  there  will  not  be 
found  some  cows  that  are  not  paying 
for  the  feed  they  eat  and  the  labor  of 
milking  them.  Keeping  such  cows  in 
the  herd  pulls  down  the  profits  made 
by  the  good  cows.  Apply  the  scales 
and  Babeock  test  and  cut  the  herd  down 
to  the  really  profitable  cows  even  if  half 
the  herd  must  go.    A  lot  of  feed  will 


be  saved  and  this  will  be  real  economy, 
for  these  poor  cows  represent  doss  even 
when  feed  is  cheap. 

You  cannot  tell  from  the  appearance 
of  a  cow,  her  capacity  for  production. 
The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently reported  a  test  in  which  two  cows 
of  very  similar  general  appearance  and 
conformation,  were  fed  in  the  same  way. 
They  produced  widely  different  quanti- 
ties of  milk  and  butter  fat.  The  first 
gave  in  one  year  only  249  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  valued  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
and  consumed  feed  worth  $64.15.  This 
left  a  profit  of  $10.55  above  the  cost  of 
feed.  The  other  cow  produced  387 
pounds  of  butter  fat  and  consumed  feed 
worth  $66.50,  thus  making  a  profit  over 
cost  of  feed  for  the  year  of  $49.60.  This 
cow  paid  the  owner  "five  times  as  much 
for  his  labor  in  caring  for  her  as  did  the 
first  cow.  If  the  test  had  not  been  ap- 
plied, he  would  have  judged  them  of 
equal  capacity  for  returning  profit. 

Members  of  the  Dickinson  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  who  were  present, 
reported  that  more  dairymen  were  seek- 
ing membership  in  this  association  than 
can  be  handled  by  one  man.  This  is  the 
first  time  this  has  been  true  since  the 
association  was  organized.  One  herd  a 
day  is  the  limit  unless  a  couple  of  small 
herds  are  located  close  together.  This 
desire  to  get  into  the  association  is  un- 
doubtedly an  indication  that  the  high 
prices  of  feed  are  leading  many  to  de- 
sire to  test  out  their  poor  cows.  Through 
the  influence  and  example  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  these  new  appli- 
cants for  membership  have  been  led  to 
see  the  value  of  this  most  important 
means  of  increasing  their  profits.  There 
are  many  communities  in  Kansas  where 
cow  testing  associations  should  be  con- 
ducted. As  yet  this  Dickinson  County 
association  is  the  only  one  in  the  state. 


The  work  of  Kansas  Farmer  in  es- 
tablishing the  Dairy  Club  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  state  is  bearing 
fruit  in  at  least  one  section  of  the  state. 
Miss  Dora  Brader  of  Sherman  is  meeting 
with  such  success  that  in  all  parts  of 
Labette  County  the  possibilities  of  the 
dairy  cow  are  being  discussed.  Mr.  Mar- 
ley,  the  banker  at  Oswego,  who  is  co- 
operating with  her  and  who  furnished 
the  money  with  which  she  purchased  the 
cow,  in  a  recent  conversation  stated  that 
in  four  months  this  girl  has  paid  a  little 
over  one-third  of  her  note.  A  business 
venture  which  pays  100  per  cent  profit 
in  a  year  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  in- 
telligence of  every  thinking  man.  In  a 
section  of  the  state  where  the  corn  yield 
has  fallen  off  40  per  cent  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  something  of  necessity 
must  be  done  to  renew  the  land.  The 
dairy  cow  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  fertilizing  agencies  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant source  of  profit.  Any  influence 
which  brings  this  fact  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  of  the  state  is  work  well 
undertaken  and  of  lasting  benefit. — N. 
L.  Harris. 


Guernseys  in  College  Herd 

Admirers  of  the  Guernsey  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  agricultural  college  has  recently 
added  some  high  class  individuals  of  this 
breed  to  the  college  herd.  Prof.  O.  E. 
Reed  made  a  trip  east  and  personally 
selected  these  additions  to  the  herd. 
Four  heifers  were  purchased  from  F.  S. 
Peer  of  Cranford,  N.  J. — two  two-year- 
olds,  Imp.  Golden  Chance  n  of  Ashbur- 
ton  and  Imp.  Lucy  II  of  Corhinez,  and 
two  yearlings,  Imp.  Donnington  Happy 
Girl  7th  and  Imp.  Pallas.  The  two  older 
heifers  were  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  while  the  yearlings  came  from 
England. 

A  young  herd  bull  was  also  purchased 
from  the  Langwater  Farms  at  Northeas- 
ton,  Mass.  This  calf  is  a  double  grand- 
son of  King  of  the  May,  his  sire  being 
Langwater  Warrior,  who  is  practically  a 
full  brother  to  Langwater  Hope,  who  has 
just  finished  a  record  of  19.000  pounds 
of  milk  and  1,003  pounds  of  butter  fat- 
in  a  year.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is  Lang- 
water Easter  Lily,  who  has  an  Advanced 
Registry  record  of  11,075  pounds  milk 
and  541  pounds  of  fat  as  a  three-year- 
old.  This  wonderful  daughter  of  King 
of  the  May  recently  sold  In  the  Lang- 
water sale  for  $4,200. 
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HERE  are  two   letters   from  Max 
Hollister,  Harvey  County.  The 
first  one  was  received  in  July: 
"My  cow  calved  July  7,  1916,  but  did 
not  do  very  good  at  first  and  she  lost 
out  in  her  milk  considerably.    She  has 
come   back   to  her 
milk   again  and  is 
giving  four  gallons  a 
day. 

"I  did  not  start 
my  milk  record  un- 
til July  15  on  ac- 
count of  the  cow  be- 
ing in  poor  condition 
and  not  giving  much 
milk. 

"The  calf  is  a  great  big  one  and  is 
well  marked  and  in  good  condition.^ 

"I  am  sure  I  will  make  a  success  as 
a  Dairy  Club  member." 

We  have  just  received  the  following 
letter  from  him: 

"I  am  sending  you  my  reports  for 
September. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  feeding  my  cow 
the  right  kind  of  grain  or  feed  to  get 
the  best  results? 

"I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my 
cow  and  calf,  which  I  told  you  some  time 
ago  I  would  send." 


The  picture  of  the  cow  could  not  be 
reproduced,  so  the  cut  shows  only  the 
calf. 

Max's  feed  record  shows  he  is  feeding 
a  ration  made  up  of^four  parts  corn 
chop,  four  parts  oats,  and  one  part  lin- 
seed oil  meal.  With  corn  chop  at  $1.25, 
oats  at  $1.25,  and  linseed  oil  meal  at 
$2.50 — the  prices  he  is  paying — the  grain 
ration  he  is  feeding  is  all  right.  This 
grain  ration,  with  all  the  silage  and  al- 
falfa hay  the  cow  will  eat,  should  give 
good  results. 


Cow  Returning  Good  Profit 

The  picture  here  shown  is  that  of 
August  M.  Aaron,  Jr.,  of  Leavenworth 
County,  and  his  grade  Shorthorn  cow 
and  calf.  He  began  his  Dairy  Club  rec- 
ord August  23,  and  for  the  month  of 
September  his  cow  produced  30.88  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  or  a  little  over  one  pound 


a  day.  This  butter  fat  was  produced  on 
four  pounds  of  bran  a  day  and  pasture. 

We  would  suggest  that  as  the  pasture 
becomes  less  the  cow  be  given  some 
grain.  The  following  is  a  good  grain 
mixture  for  a  milk  cow:  Four  parts 
corn  or  kafir  chop,  two  parts  bran,  and 
one  part  linseed  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal,  all  by  weight.  One  pound  of  this 
mixture  should  be  fed  for  every  four 
pounds  of  milk  the  cow  gives.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  grain  ration  the  cow  should 
get  as  much  roughage  as  she  will  eat. 
Cood  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  silage 
are  the  best  roughages,  but  if  these  can- 
not be  supplied,  the  cow  should  be  given 
the  next  best  roughage  obtainable. 

It  is  always  more  profitable  to  feed  a 
dairy  cow  so  that  she  will  produce  her 
full  capacity  of  milk,  than  to  allow  her 
milk  flow  to  shrink. 


Feeding  Corn  Only 

Corn  alone  is  not  a  good  grain  ration 
for  milk  cows.  We  feed  steers  and  hogs 
corn  because  we  want  them  to  get  fat 
and  ready  for  market.  We  do  not  want 
the  milk  cow  to  get  fat.  The  grain  fed 
must  contain  the  nutrients  from  which 
milk  is  made,  and  this  means  there  must 
be  plenty  of  protein.  ,,Corn"  is  rich  in 
fat-making  material  but  poor  in  pro- 
tein. A  hundred  pounds  of  corn  contains 
only  about  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of 
protein.  A  hundred  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
meal  contains  thirty-one  or  thirty-two 
pounds  of  protein. 

Corn  is  not  a  cheap  grain  feed  and  we 
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would  not  advise  any  of  our  club  mem- 
bers to  feed  corn  alone.  Some  are  doing 
this  very  thing.  One  member  who 
started  the  month  of  September  with  a 
grain  ration  of  oats,  bran,  and  corn, 
dropped  first  the  oats,  then  the  bran, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  feed- 
ing ear  corn  only.  We  wonder  why,  for 
corn  is  higher  in  price  than  it  has  been 
for  years  and  is  not  nearly  as  good  a 
grain  ration  for  making  a  cow  give  milk 
as  the  mixture  fed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  an  even  better  mixture 
would  be  corn,  bran  and  linseed  oil  meal 
or  cottonseed  meal. 


Since  some  protein  must  be  purchased, 
the  most  economical  plan  is  to  buy  it  in 
the  cheapest  form  possible.  One  club 
member  is  feeding  four  pounds  bran,  one 
pound  of  oil  meal,  and  six  pounds  of 
corn  and  cob  meal.  One  pound  of  oil 
meal  has  almost  three  times  as  much 
protein  as  a  pound  of  bran  and  at  pres- 
ent market  prices  the  protein  is  much 
cheaper  in  the  oil  meal  than  in  the  bran. 
Since  the  corn  is  ground,  cob  and  all,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  bran  to  lighten 
the  ration.  The  money  spent  for  the 
bran  could  be  more  economically  used  in 
buying  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  In 
this  particular  instance  we  would  re- 
place at  least  three  pounds  of  the  bran 
with  a  pound  of  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal.  It  will  be  cheaper  than  the  bran 
and  will  supply  as  much  of  the  needed 
nutrients. 


Com  alone  may  be  all  right  for  the 
cow  that  does  not  give  very  much  milk 
and  can  have  all  the  alfalfa  hay  she  will 
cat.  Feeds  in  general  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  containing  small 
amounts  of  protein  and  those  containing 
large  amounts.  Feeds  of  the  first  class 
do  not  have  protein  enough  for  making 
milk.  These  are:  Corn,  kafir,  corn  fod- 
der, prairie  and  timothy  hay,  straw,  mil- 
let, and  cane  or  kafir  fodder.  The  feeds 
containing  the  larger  amounts  of  pro- 
tein are  alfalfa,  clover,  cowpea  hay,  bran, 
linseed  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
oats.  A  good  milk  ration  cannot  be 
made  from  feeds  of  the  first  class  alone. 
A  cow  must  have  feeds  of  both  kinds, 
and  the  more  milk  she  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing, the  more  of  the  high  protein  feeds 
she  must  be  fed. 


Your  HUDSON  SUPER -SIX 

Will  Advance  $175 

You  who  now  own  a  Super 'Six  will  gain  in 
the  increase — no  change  in  models 

Your  Super -Six  will  be  worth  more  next  year.  And  those  who 
buy  then  must  pay  $175  more.  When  cars  under  way  are 
completed  we  must  add  to  the  price  the  added  cost  of  mate- 
rials.   Price  advances  December  1st. 


This  is  another  unexpected  attraction  in  the 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

The  usual  car,  the  first  season,  depreciates 
some  30  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  on  later 
models  makers  often  reduced  the  price.  So  the 
one-year  drop  in  value  averaged  40.  per  cent  or 
more. 

The  Super-Six  motor — almost  without  friction 
— hardly  depreciates  at  all.  And  that's  the 
chief  part  of  a  car. 

The  Super-Six  price  will  advance  with  materials 
for  we  never  shall  lessen  our  standards.  So 
December  1st,  when  materials  on  hand  are 
exhausted,  the  price  will  advance  $175..  And 
you  who  own  the  Super-Six  will  share  that  added 
value. 

No  Pretensions 

That  very  announcement  will  reveal  the 
Strength  of  the  Hudson  position.  Most  weaker 
cars,  we  believe,  will  not  dare  to  advance.  Some 
way  will  be  found  to  avoid  it. 

But  the  Hudson  Company,  on  its  Super-Six, 
will  never  make  pretensions. 

Hudson  profits,  considering  our  size  and  output 
are  very  small  indeed.  They  have  always  been 
so,  and  all  insiders  know  it.  Our  very  balance- 
«:heet  proves  that  our  margins  are  minimum. 

On  December  1st,  we  start  using  materials 
bought  under  this  year's  contracts.  Prices  on 
all  of  them  have  advanced  enormously. 

On  a  Hudson-grade  car  makers  can  lessen  the 
quality  without  making  the  difference  apparent 
at  once.  But  that  would  be  treason  to  Hudson 
standards. 

So  we  do— ^and  do  frankly — what  is  obviously 
necessary.    We  add  the  extra  cost  of  materials. 


No  Advance  on  Sold  Cars 

You  who  have  already  ordered — either  open 
or  enclosed  Super-Sixes — will  get- delivery  at  the 
price  agreed  up  to  December  1st. 

And  many  Hudson  dealers,  probably,  have 
some  cars  yet  to  sell  of  our  present  production. 
We  have  3500  cars  under  way,  all  of  which  will  be 
sold  at  present  prices. 

If  you  can  get  one,  get  it.  Buying  now  will 
save  you  $175.  And  the  present  model  will  not 
be  changed,  unless  in  some  minor  refinements. 

Another  World  Record 

The  Super-Six,  as  you  know,  holds  a  hundred 
records  which  no  other  car  ever  met.  These 
include  all  the  world's  stock  touring  car  records 
up  to  100  miles.  They  include  the  24-hour- 
record  of  1819  miles,  where  we  broke  the  stock 
car  record  by  5  2  per  cent. 

They  include  the  Fike's  Peak  hill-climb — the 
world's  greatest  event  of  its  kind.  The  Super-Six 
won  over  20  competitors. 

Now  we  add  the  ocean-to-ocean  record — from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  most  sought- 
for  record  in  America.  That  trip  was  made  by  a 
Super-Six  in  5  days,  3  hours  and  31  minutes — 
beating  the  record  by  15  hours. 

And  that  same  car  turned  around  at  New 
York  and  went  back  to  San  Francisco  in  faster 
time  than  any  other  car  ever  made  the  ocean-to- 
ocean  trip.  It  was  the  first  car  ever  to  make  a 
round  trip  across  the  continent  against  time.  The 
time  for  the  round  trip  was  10  days,  21  hours,  3 
minutes.  That  was  only  2}  2  days  longer  than 
the  best  one-way  trip  made  by  a  famous  eight. 

So  the  Super-Six  today  stands  supreme.  And 
there  is  no  probability  that  a  rival  can  match  it, 
because  we  own  the  patents. 

These  are  all-important  facts. 


Phaeton,  7-pas3enger 
Roadster,  2-passengcr 
Cabriolet,  3-  passenger 


.  $1475      Touring  Sedan  

•    1475       Limousine  ....... 

.    1773  {Prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


$2000 
2750 


Town  Car  .... 
Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  Landaulet 


$2750 

2350 
2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


 . 
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ON  MY  AMAZING  NEW 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  PLAN 

If  you  have  three  or  four  neighbors  or  friends  or  relatives  who  do  not  own 

straw  spreaders,  write  me  at  once!  I'll  make  an  offer  that  will  open  your  eyes. 

Think  of  it!  I'm  going  to  dot  the  country  with  10,000  brand  new  Simplex  Straw 
Spreaders,  for  demonstrating  purposes  on  the  most  radical  selling  plan  ever  con- 
ceived, if  you  want  the  world's  best  Straw  Spreader  for  your  own  use,  on  amaz- 
ing terms,  find  out  about  this  at  once! 
Men,  I've  found  the  big  secret  of  Straw  Spreadot  saJes!  Yes,  sir,  my  records  prove  that 
every  Simplex  1  put  out  Bella  three  or  four  more  to  farmers  who  Gee  it  spreading  straw.  20 
feet  at  a  timet  20  acres  a  daut  Thick  or  thin!  That's  what  gets  theml  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  will  troy  my  blue  ribbon 

SIMPLEX  SPREADER 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  Ton 

—when  they  see  bow  flick  it  works.  And  I  know  it!  Every  wide-awake  farmer  knows 
that  straw  ia  the  beat  kind  of  fertilizer,  they  know  it  conserves  moisture  and  prevents 
"winter-kill."  Let  them  see  the  Simplex  at  work  and  they'll  want  one.  That's  why 
I'm  going  to  send  oat  10,000  Simplex  Spreaders  at  once  to  10,000  different  farms 
where  others  can  see  tbem  working.  For  merely  osing  the  Simplex  on  their  own 
farms  where  their  neighbors  can  see  it,  I'm  going  to  make  these  10,000  men 
ao  unprecedented  offer, 

SMASHING  CREDIT  OFFER!  A  Whole  Year  to  Pay! 

Yes,  sirl  That's  my  startling  offer  to  those 


1A 


who  buy  a  Simplex;  after  they  see  it  work- 
ing on  our  demonstration  farms.  Long  time 
credit!  Unbeatable  prices/  30  days*  free 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance!  I'll  prove 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  that  the  Simplex 
Straw  Spreaderisthe  world's  leader— that  it 
makes  spreading  straw  easiest  farm  work. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  S 

I've  made  no  deals  on  this  new 
Is  tbe  first  announcement!    Be  o:  . 
Get  a  brand  new  Simplex  Straw  Spread 
own  use  on  my  amazing  new  Farm  Demonstration 
Plan!  Make  every  bit  of  your  straw  worth  $ii.60to 
$8. 80a  ton!      Make  bit?    money  besides!  Don't 
wait!  Find  oat  at  oncel  I'll  send  details,  hundreds 
I      of  letters  from  farmers  and  my  big  catalog  all 
free  by  return  mail.    Write  a    ostai  quick. 
M ANSON  CAMPBELL.  President. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO 

664  Traders  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HANSON  CAMPBELL,  Pres. 
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//illinium! 


ecay-ProofFencePoste 

"My  fencing  is  up  to  stay — 
thanks  to  Long-Bell  Creosoted 
Yellow  Pine  Posts  —  the  kind 
that  last  a  lifetime." 

This  is  the  united  opinion  of  farm  owners 
everywhere  who  are  now  using  Long-Bell 
Creosoted  Posts  instead  of  the  ordinary  kind  that 
rot  and  decay  after  a  few  years. 

^CREOSOTED  DflCTC 
^Yellow  Pine  tVJj  1 J 

Our  posts  are  cut  from  selected  trees  of  slow  growth,  air 
dried  and  yard  seasoned,  and  treated  by  the  Long-Bell  vacuum 
creosoting  process  until  pure  creosote  is  forced  into  every 
part  of  the  sap  wood.   The  germ  of  decay  is  killed,  every  fibre 
of  the  post  is  protected  —  there's  no  decay. 

Fl*!**?  Remit?  Send  Bt  once  for  our  book,  "The  Post  Everlasting"  — 
*  ^  w«m  jearn  how  to  end  all  your  post  and  fence  troubles  and 
\  '  save  from  $50  up  each  year  now  spent  in  repairs  and  replacements. 
Si.^  Your  lumber  dealer  sells  L-B  Creosoted  Posts  —  sec  him  and  took  for  the 
L-B  Trade  Mark  branded  on  the  end  of  each  post.  It  means  thorough  treatment 
with  pure 

creosote.  Tfce  LoEg-Beil  Lumber  Co.,  ^^u^.mo.9- 


Rlfff/lO  Pays  Most 

KlfjfjS  for  FURS! 

Here's  Biggest  Money  for  your  Furs 

and  Hides— and  quickest  returns.  Prices  are  away 
up  and  "Biggs  at  Kansas  City"  gives  you  moat  liberal 
grading  and  an  honest  deal. 

"No  Other  House  Would  Pay  as  Much," 

writes  Mitche]  Carter,  of  Carbon,  Texas.  "I  will  always 
ship  to  Biggs." 

The  demand  for  fore  and  bides  this  season  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  need  your  fuss  and  will  pay  you  the  prico  to  get  them.  a9  over 
balf  a  million  satisfied  shippers  know.  This  is  our  Both  year  of 
success.  Ship  to  headquarters,  save  time  and  trouble,  and  get  most  money, 

Biggs'  Famous  Baits  Arc  Guaranteed  JSid^^?^?!^.-^^^,  . 

•Possum  In  25c  and  50c  sizes;  all  others  60c  and  $1.00.    "Have  no  luck  without  Biggs'  Animal      ~"  'W 
Baits,"  writes  Karl  Leskela,  of  Jackson  County,  Mississippi.  "It  doubles  my  catch.  A  25o  bottle  got  me  five 
coon  the  first  night,  next  night  four,  and  so  on  til  I  got  fifteen.   1  shipped  them  all  to  Biggs  at  K*  Q2* 
rorp  Write  today  for  Free  subscription  to 
•VJmMjlj  "The    TraDDers    Exchange"  —  our 


The    Trappers    Exchange"  —  our 

monthly  magazine.  Full  of  stories  of  trapping  and 
hunting  adventure  sent  in  by  successful  trapt 


everywhere.  Best  trappers'  magazine  pub 
Don't  Delay  —  send  name  Now. 


bed. 


/7/llV  FUlt  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

also  Factory  Price  Catalog  of  Trappers'  Supplies'. 
Guns.  Traps.  Ammunition  at  actual  factory  cost. 
We'll  include  free  catalog  of  Fur  Goods  and  Tanning. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  K,4„3,3a3Bc!f;,r5r.S 


Tractor  Free 


15 END  NO  MONEY -JUST  YOUR  NAME 
You  can  become  the  owner  of 
?f>45  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
out  coat,  as  8  result  of  a  few 
weeks  spare  time  work 
In  your  own  community 
and  I'll  pay  tfco  freight. 
Don't  delay, (■  rite  today 
for  my  new,  easy  plan. 


i  V.  0.  WESTPKJU,  See'y.,  SU  Paul.  Minn. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


rDontDoIt! 


Don't  waste  your  grain 
Don't  throw  it  over  the  fence, 
for  the  stock  to  lose  one-fifth 
of  it.    Everyone  knows  that 


A  Letz  Grinder  Saves  20% 


Grinds  all  grain  and  forage  crops — cob  com  with  or 
without  husk,  alfalfa,  clover,  millet  seed,  even  oat 
hulls— fine  as  dust  io  one  grinding.  One  set  of  Letz 
self-sharpening,  self-aligning,  silent  running  plates 
grinds  1000  to  3000  bushels.  Outwear  8  to  6  sets  ordi- 
nary plates.  Saving  in  plates  soon  pays  for  grinder. 
Ten  days  free  trial.  Feeding  Book  free. 
LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


103  East  Street 


CROWN  POINT,  INDIAN* 


The  unprecedented  sum  of  $25,000  has 
been  refused  for  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  world's  record  long  distance  but- 
ter cow  and  world's  record  Jersey.  The 
offer  was  made  by  Miss  May  Irwin,  the 
famous  actress,  and  was  rejected  by 
Sophie's  owner,  C.  I.  Hood.  Miss  Irwin 
owns  a  good  herd  in  New  York  State 
and  while  visiting  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  Sophie 
was  on  exhibition  in  a  special  enclosure, 
she  became  captivated  by  the  cow  and 
sent  a  check  for  $25,000  to  Mr.  Hood, 
but  the  offer  was  refused. 


The  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  co-operative  work  in  dairy- 
ing and  meat  production  on  the  dry  lands 
and  irrigation  projects.  While  this  ap- 
propriation is  less  than  half  the  amount 
estimated  for,  it  nevertheless  provides 
authority  and  funds  for  inaugurating 
the  work  during  the  coming  year.  . 


Successful  curing  of  pork  depends  not 
only  on  the  way  the  meat  is  handled  in 
the  brine,  but  alsp  upon  the  way  it  is 
treated  previous  to  pickling.  Keep  the 
hog  off  feed  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore slaughtering;  do  not  run  or  excite 
the  hog  just  before  killing.  To  chill 
thoroughly  and  rapidly,  split  the  car- 
cass down  the  center  of  the  back  bone, 
or  on  each  side  of  the  vertebra,  and  pull 
the  leaf.  Real  cold  weather  hinders 
rapid  cooling,  as  the  outside  crusts  over 
and  holds  the  animal  heat  in  the  joints 
and  larger  muscles.  Chilling  the  carcass 
slowly  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  cutting  is  the  best  insurance 
against  "bone  sour"  in  the  pickled  hams 
and  shoulders. 


Wintering  Stock  Cattle 

When  feed  is  scarce  we  are  tempted 
to  put  our  stock  on  scanty  rations.  By 
doing  this  we  go  back  to  the  old  range 
system,  when  only  the  frames  of  the 
cattle  got  through  the  winter,  and  it 
would  be  midsummer  before  they  would 
regain  the  weight  lost  during  winter. 

I  recently  visited  a  successful  stock 
feeder  and  breeder  who  once  spent  much 
time  caring  for  range  cattle.  He  recalls 
the  great  losses  sustained  by  cattlemen 
by  waiting  until  the  cattle  got  weak  be- 
fore beginning  to  feed.  Now  he  says 
that  the  time  to  use  feed  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  so  as  to  keep  the 
stock  strong.  Then,  if  feed  supply  fails, 
the  cattle  can  stand  the  scanty  ration 
better  than  if  they  were  starved  at  the 
start.  He  says  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  stunt  the  high  priced,  high  grade 
stock  we  now  have. — -J.  E.  Payne,  Okla- 
homa. 


Breeding  for  March  Pigs 

In  order  that  pigs  may  be  farrowed 
early  in  March,  sows  must  be  bred  be- 
tween November  8  and  November  15. 

Select  sows  that  are  not  too  fat,  even 
though  they  do  not  present  a  sleek  ap- 
pearance. 

Select  sows  and  sires  of  large  litters. 
Although  the  sire  has  no  direct  effect  on 
the  size  of  the  litter,  prolificacy  will  be 
transmitted  to  his  daughters.  It  never 
pays  to  use  a  grade  of  scrub  boar. 

Gilts  should  be  at  least  eight  months 
old  when  bred. 

The  sow  three  years  old  is  better  able 
to  farrow  a  large,  healthy  litter  than  a 
gilt.  Hence,  it  is  an  unprofitable  prac- 
tice to  fatten  and  sell  last  year's  brood 
sows  and  to  breed  only  gilts. 

If  the  brood  sow  is  run  down  in  flesh, 
feed  her  well  until  she  reaches  a  good 
thrifty  condition.  She  should  not  be- 
come fat. 


Watch  for  Lumpy  Jaw 

Considerable  loss  occurs  through  the 
condemnation  of  the  heads  of  beef  ani- 
mals because  of  "big  jaw"  or  what  is 
perhaps  more  commonly  known  as 
"lumpy  jaw."  It  not  only  effects  cattle 
but  is  troublesome  to  man.  Treatment 
of  this  disease  is  very  successful  if 
taken  in  the  early  stages,  and  even  when 
it  is  well  advanced  it  can  be  controlled 
in  many  cases  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian. There  is  some  question  concerning 
the  direct  transmission  of  this  disease 
from  one  animal  to  another,  but  there 
is  no  question  about  the  folly  of  taking 
a  chance  on  any  loathsome  disease  among 
animals  on  the  farm.  Any  nodule  or 
abscess  formation  about  the  jaws  or 
necks  of  cattle  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  attended  to  at  once. 


Warranted  to  Clrm  Smtlafatstlon. 

Gombauifs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Ho  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speed?  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable, 
livery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  CTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Farmers  Friend 

Formaldehyde  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  "The  Farmer's  Friend" 
because  it  serves  the  scientific 
farmer  in  a  thousand  ways. 

FORMALDEHYDE 

*   GJm  Farmer's  Friend 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant — 
officially  endorsed  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment for  seed  grains.  It  rids  seed  grains 
of  smuts  and  fungus  growth,  also  flax 
wilt  and  scab  and  black-leg  diseases 
of  potatoes,  insuring  healthy  grain, 
clean  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  etc 
One  pint  bottle  costing  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Big  book  free. 
Write  to-day. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  Street  New  York 


Spread  STRAW 

EVERY  ton  of  straw  contains 
more  than  $3.00  worth 
of  fertilizer.  Spread 
straw  and   build  up 
your  soil.  Increase 
your  yield  with  a 

"Perfection** 
Straw  Spreader 

You  can  spread  15  to  20  acres 
8  day.  Increase  your  crops  $5  an  acre. 

Few  implements  or  machines  pay  for  themselvee 
■8  Quickly  as  the  PERFECTION  Straw  Spreader. 
Now  in  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  90  daya 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed.  I  want  every  straw 
owner  to  have  one  of  these  money-making,  soil- 
building,  yield-increasing  machines. 

T*VS>t>  Rrtr>lr  Write  for  my  big  32-page 
*  1  CC  IIUUU  free  book.  Spreading  Straw 
Pays."  Learn  why  you  should  no  longer  burn 
your  straw.  C  E.  WARNER,  President. 

Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

410  Union  Street.    Ottawa.  Hans. 


Sunshine 

KHog  House 
\Windows 


Nrrer  need  paint 
or  repairs-- good 
frz   perm  an  eat 
service. 

Equip 
TOUR 

hoc 

hot)!* 

aotr. 


to-d  ate, 
ical  ho i7 
Desbriiea 
made  by  spe- 
cialists—best and 
FaCiafactory  win. 
monry    can  bay. 
ts   direct  sunahine 
lakes  hogs  healthy, 
of  fratvanized  steel, 
will  not  leak— can  - 
Dot  rot,  rust,  or  warp 

4 Blue  Prints  of 
Hog  Houses  Free. 
Write  today  for  our  FREE 
house  plana- -4  complete  i 
pared  by  experts.  Embody  alf  tnc  _ 
era  features— full  details  and  specifications.  Worth 
money  to  yon.  We'll  tell  you  about  our  other  special- 
ties-Chief  Steel  VenUlatuuj  Cupolas,  New  Chief 
Ventilating  Windows,  Chief  Side  wall  Windows, etc. 
SHR AUGER  *  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
R7«;   Walnut  SI.   Atlantic,  Iowa 
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FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  About  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


per  cent.  But  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  the  figures,  at  least  to  those 
responsible  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  is  the  astonishing' 
record  of  an  increase  of  230  per  cent  in 
motor  truck  travel  from  1912  to  1915. 


IT  IS  often  important  on  the  farm  to 
know  whether  a  piece  of  metal  is 
iron  or  steel.  H.  A.  Schott  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  suggests 
four  methods  of  distinguishing  between 
iron  and  steel.  The  first  and  one  most 
commonly  used  is  to  tap  the  metal  with 
another  piece  of  metal  or  to  drop  it  on 
a  hard  surface — a  concrete  floor  will 
serve — and  note  the  sound  made.  If  the 
metal  has  a  clear  ring,  it  is  steel;  if  a 
very  dull  or  dead  sound,  it  is  iron. 

Another  method  is  to  examine  the  sur- 
face and  corners  of  the  piece  in  question. 
If  the  surface  has  a  glass  smoothness 
and  the  corners  are  sharp,  it  is  steel. 
If  the  surface  be  rough  and  the  corners 
somewhat  rounded,  it  is  iron. 

Touch  the  metal  to  an  emery  wheel 
and  observe  very  closely  the  sparks 
given  off.  If  the  sparks  burst  Hfter 
leaving  the  wheel,  it  is  steel.  In  steel 
some  of  the  sparks  burst  and  then  the 
particles  burst  again.  In  iron  this  never 
happens  and  but  very  few  of  the  sparks 
burst. 

A  final  method,  if  the  person  is  still 
in  doubt,  is  to  break  the  metal.  If  the 
fracture  shows  up  fibrous  with  a  dull 
appearance,  it  is  iron.  If  the  break  is 
clean  and  the  particles  have  a  luster,  it 
is  steel. 


Tractor  Investigations 

In  an  investigation  erfhetucted  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  sev- 
eral hundred  Illinois  tractor  owners  were 
asked  the  questions:  "What  do  you  find 
to  be  the  principal  advantages  of  a  trac- 
tor for  farm  work?"  and  "What  are  the 
principal  disadvantages?" 

A  summary  of  the  replies  to  these 
questions  discloses  the  following  inter- 
esting points: 

The  ability  of  the  tractor  to  do  the 
heavy  work  and  to  do  it  quickly,  thus 
covering  the  desired  acreage  within  the 
proper  season,  was  considered  the  prin- 
cipal advantage.  The  saving  of  man- 
labor  and  the  doing  away  with  hired 
help  was  placed  next.  The  ability  to 
plow  to  a  good  depth,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  was  placed  third,  while  econ- 
omy of  operation,  the  displacement  of 
horses,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  trac- 
tor day  and  night  were  not  mentioned 
by  very  many  owners,  although  they  are 
usually  considered,  theoretically,  to  be 
decided  advantages. 

Under  disadvantages,  difficulty  of  effi- 
cient operation  and  packing  of  the  ground 
when  damp  were  the  principal  points. 
Expense  came  next,  while  delays  and 
inability  to  use  the  tractor  for  many 
kinds  of  work  for  which  horses  could  be 
used  were  given  by  several  owners. 

While  other  advantages  and  disadvan-' 
tages  were  mentioned,  they  were  not 
given  by  a  large  number  of  owners. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

From  two  widely  separated  sources  the 
need  of  attention  at  crossings  of  rail- 
I  ways  and  highways  has  been  recently 
shown  emphatically.    The  Iowa  Highway 
( Commission  reports  that  in  July  out  of 
a  total  of  thirty-six  fatalities  on  the 
i  roads  of  the  state,  fifteen  were  due  to 
trains  striking  vehicles-,  and  in  addition 
'  seventeen  persons  were  injured.  And 
[from    the    Southern    Pacific  Company 
"comes  the  statement  that  of  33,500  auto- 
mobile drivers  observed  at  grade  cross- 
ings, 53  per  cent  did  not  look  either  way 
before  crossing  the  tracks  and  8  per 
cent  looked  only  one  way.    Only  0.52  of 
"1  per  cent  stopped  their  machines  be- 
fore  crossing.     Trains    must    run  on 
!  tracks  and  on  time;  their  engineers  have 
no  choice  of  routes.    The  automobilist 
;  :an  choose  his  route  and  regulate  his 
;  rate  of  speed,  but  many  grade  crossings 
,  ;annot  be  seen  until  just  before  they 
j  ire  reached,  when  the  driver  has  little 
i  ;ime  to  slacken  speed.    Road  authorities 
|  should  therefore  see  .that  warning  signs 
jire  placed  far  enough  from  every  grade 
1  Tossing  to  make  it  certain  that  if  an 
;  iccident  occurs  on  the  crossing  it  is  the 
;  ault  of  the  driver,  through  his  negli- 
i  ;ence  to  exercise  proper  care  after  ample 
j  varning. 

In  order  to  know  what  use  is  made  of 
•ji  road  it  is  necessary  to  count  the  ve- 
dcles  passing  over  it,  preferably  during 
wenty-four  hours,  on  different  days  of 


the  week  and  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Such  a  count  is  called  a 
traffic  census.  It  is  the  scientific  sub- 
stitute for  the  supervisor's  guess  that 
the  travel  over  the  road  is  sometimes 
"heavy"  and  sometimes  "medium."  The 
Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  took 
its  first  traffic  census  in  1909,  and  it 
took  another  in  1915,  which  showed  that 
the  total  traffic  on  all  roads  had  in- 
creased 145  per  cent  in  that  period.  This 
is  significant  in  itself  of  the  develop- 
ment in  transportation  which  follows 
road  improvement,  but  it  is  only  a  part 
of  the  story.  When  the  first  census  was 
made  61  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  were 
drawn  by  horses  while  last  year  such 
vehicles  were  only  17.5  per  cent.  The 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  self- 
propelled  vehicles  has  been  about  70 
per  cent,  and  the  annual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  about  5 


Power  for  Pumping 

The  power  problem  in  pumping  is  con- 
stantly changing.  The  oil  engines  which 
were  so  popular  a  few  years  ago  are  be- 
ing replaced  in  the  Garden  City  district 
by  electric  motors.  It  is  very  notice- 
able that  the  man  who  owns  an  electric- 
ally-driven plant  is  irrigating  his  farm 
the  most  consistently.  The  motor  is 
more  reliable  and  is  easy  to  operate.  It 
is  operated  more  consistently  because 
there  is  a  minimum  charge  for  power, 
and  the  farmer  plants  to  use  this  up. 

In  Kansas  where  the  pumping  plant 
is  not  used  for  a  long  period  during  the 
year,  the  electric  motor  is  a  desirable 
power.  A  first  class  motor  represents 
an  investment  of  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  an  oil  engine  of  equivalent 
horsepower.  The  depreciation  is  an  elec- 
tric motor  is  relatively  small.  With  a 
slight  depreciation  and  a  low  investment 
we  are  eliminating  two  sources  of  ex- 
pense which  must  be  considered  in  pump- 
ing plant  operation.  When  these  are 
considered  as  they   should  be,  electric 


power  at  a  relatively  high  rate  quite 
often  has  an  economic  advantage. 

My  investigations  included  sixteen 
typical  shallow  water  electrictlly-driven 
plants  in  the  Garden  City  district.  In 
no  case  did  I  find  the  farmers  dissatis- 
fied with  electric  power. 

The  oil  engine  where  well  housed  and 
not  overloaded  is  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction. This  is  the  type  of  power  that 
must  be  quite  generally  used  where  irri- 
gation is  practiced  only  by  a  few. 
gation  is  practiced  only  by  a  few. — H.  B. 
Waxkee. 


Horses  Work  Short  Hours 

The  horse  has  a  three-hour  day,  ac- 
cording to  a  Minnesota  investigation 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Cooper,  now  the  director  of  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station.  It  was 
found  that  a  farm  horse  averaged  about 
100  hours  labor  per  year,  or  about  three 
hours  per  day.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  horse 
was  $85  per  year.  This  emphasizes  the 
need  of  watching  closely  to  see  that  too 
many  horses  are  not  kept.  It  also  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  keeping  brood  mares 
and  raising  colts,  so  as  to  get  more  re- 
turns from  the  work  horses  than  the 
three  hours  of  labor  per  day. 


For  35  Years— Always 
the  Sign  ol  Absolutely 
Unqualified  Satisfaction 


Why  National  Carbonless  Motor  Oil  and 
White  Rose  Gasoline  Reduce  Expenses 


THOUSANDS  of  motorists  write  and  tell  us  that  before 
they  Started  to  use  National  Carbonless  Motor  Oil  and 
White  Rose  Gasoline  they  had  to  "buy  blindly." 
Just  as  of  ten  they  got  very  poor  oil  and  very  poor  gasoline* 
regardless  of  theprice  they  paid,  whether  at  home  or  touring* 
"It's  a  case  of  trust  to  luck  when  you  buy  any  other  oil  or 
gasoline,"they  say,  "no  matter  what  price  they  stick  youfor." 

National  Carbonless  Motor  Oil  and  White  Rose  Gasoline  are 
always  superior  for  use,  in  any  make  car.  no  matter  where 
purchased.  They  are  always  UNIFORM  in  Quality. 

All  En-ar-co  Products  are  always  made  on  the  "Quality 
First"  principle,  regardless  of  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor, 
time,  scientific  laboratory  investigation  and  rigid  tests  both 
in  the  processes  of  making  and  in  practical  tryouts  and 
use  on  every  make  of  car. 

Over  35  years  of  established  good  will  with  the  public 
proves  the  superiority  of  En-ar-co  Products. 


We  give  every  opportunity  to  you  to  prove  these  facts 
for  yourself— for  your  lasting  satisfaction  and  constant 
savings,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  bigger  value  received  in  every 
gallon  of  these  products. 

Our  Guarantee 

The  cost  of  operating  any  car  made  is  too  great— much  more 
than  it  should  be— unless  National  Carbonless  .Motor  Oil  and 
White  Rose  Gasoline  are  used. 

When  you  use  these  EN-AR-CO  First-Quality  Product* 

we  guarantee!   1 — More  horsepower  developed.  2 — Mini- 
mum costs  for  repairs,  caused  by  friction.  3—  More  miles 
per  gallon.  4 — Lowest  operating  cost  per  mile.  5— Long- 
est life  to  any  car.  6— Highest  value  when  the  car  is 
to  be  traded  or  sold. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFINING  COMPANY 
General  OHices:li52  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sent 
FREE 


National  "Quality  First"  Prodmctis 


National  Carbonless  Motor  Oil 

Proved  highest  quality  by  years  of  most  prac- 
tical tests  and  use.  Guaranteed  clear,  clean, 
carbon-free.  Lubricates  rerfectly  without  car- 
bonizing. Guaranteed  to  eliminate  costly  repair 
bills,  caused  by  friction,  and  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  in  any  make  of  automobile,  motor 
boat  or  power  engine.  Try  it. 

White  Rose  Gasoline 

Thousands  of  car  owners  refuse  any  other. 
Jpure,  dry.  carbon-free  gasoline.  Every  drop  is 
power.  Always  uniform  in  quality.  Insures 
continzto7ts  power — even  pull— quick  get-away— a 
Silent,  flexible  power  that  moans  far  greater 
mileage  per  dollar.  Prove  these  facts  easily 
by  trying  it. 

National  Light  Oil 

The  bright-burning  oil — the  Al  oil  for  lamps — 
no  odor — no  black  chimneys.  Best  also  for  oil 
heaters; -for  the  hot-weather  oil  cook  stove;  for 
incubators  and  brooders.  Insist  on  getting  this 
oil  for  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Black  Beauty  Axle  Grease 

Absolutely  superior  to  any  other  and  goes 
twice  as  far  as  ordinary  grease!  Won't  spoil. 
Packed  in  useful  galvanized  pails.  Friction- 
free,  wear-resisting.  No  compound  to  clog  and 
gum.  Wagons  last  much  longer  and  the  load 

Write  Now — 


for  the  horse  much  lighter.  Practical  farmers 
everywhere  refuse  to  use  any  other. 

En-ar-co  Tractor  Oil 

You  need  this  especially  made  oil  for  mod 
ern  tractors.  Has  proper  body  to  lubri- 
cate most  efficiently.     Hundreds  of 
farmers  tell  us  they  have  never  been 
able  to  match  its  quality.   Try  it; 
prove  these  facts  to  your  lasting 
profit. 

National  Frictionlcss 
Compound 

The  leading  grease  for 
Automobiles.  Also  for  use 
in   screw  compression 
cups,  crank  pins,  cross 
heads,  valve  motions, 
eccentrics,  slides, 
pillow  blocks, 
main  journals, 
and  in  all 
heavy  open 
bearings. 
Try  it. 


The  National 
Refining  Co. 
1152  Rose  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  own  

(Oi  vo  name  above) 
automobile  or  tractor 
and  Inclose  two  2-cent 
mps.  Send  me  Handy 
Oil  Can  FREE.  Please  eive 
nearest  shipping" point  in  this 
state  and  quote  prices  on  the 
Items  I  have  marked,  \  will  be 
in  the  market  about 


(13) 


(I>.le  abur.J 

I  use  ..gallons  gasoline  per  year. 

I  use  gallons  motor  oil  per  year. 

I  use  pounds  axle  grease  per  year. 

I  use  automobile  grease  per  year.' 

I  use  gallons  kerosene  per  year. 

I  use.  gallons  tractor  oil  per  year. 

£  R.  F.  D.  Postoffice  State  

Tear  or  Gut  O  zif—Ma  //  Today 

NOTE—Thlm  can  will  not  bo  stent  uulosa 
you  fill  out  complete,  pleattQ 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


November  4,  1916 


J  5c  each;  6  for  90c 


ASH  BY  2%  id. 
LEXICON  2v»  in. 


{  Arrow 

Collars 


FITS  EXTREMELY  WELL  AND 
GOES  WITH  THE  PREVAILING 
STYLE  IN  BROAD  END  TIES 
AND  FOUR-IN-HANDS. 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  INC.,  Makers 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 


Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 

means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  haffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  3  60  acres  for_$200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est onlv  6  per  cent — price  $3  0  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 
E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  TopeTca,  Kansas. 


the  FORD  TRACTOR 


Order  Now  -  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

A  iractor  thai  has  Droved  what  ll  can  do.  It  has  been 
given  the  "acid  test".  Simple  -  Strong:  Durable.  It 
meets  your  every  requirement,  The  most  popular,  low- 
priced,  serviceable  tractor  on  the  market.  Built  up  to  a 
standard  at  a  RIGHT  PRICE.  A  Tractor  designed  f0r 
.years  of  service.  Write  far  complete  description  and 
our  Introductory  Offer  to  Agent*,. 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

£657    University  Ave.  S.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


TRAPPERS 


FUR  BUYERS 

Write  as  first.   Get  our  price  list  and  shipping 
tags — find  out  for  yourself  that  we  pay  highest 
prices  for  furs.   We  buy  any  quantity— 
every  kind — give  your  furs  a  liberal  grad- 
ing and  remit  cash  in  full  the  same  day 
your  shipment  is  received.  Write  at  once. 
McCULLOUGH  &  TUMBACH 
Established  1893 
■  l32  N.  Main  Street*  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.    Don't  delay 
tor  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,    Dept.  73  Chicago 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

 log  Illustrated  in  oolort  fr«* 

Cloetrlc  Wheel  Co.,  34E!m$l.,Qu!ncy,l!U 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  Is  both  a  grinder 
and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  'will 
grind  their  own  grain,  saving  you 
money  and  labor.  This  machine  will  care 
for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  grain  and  a  pig  of  40 
pounds  can  operate  the  grinder.  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate 
or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine 
in  repair  one  year  free,  and  refund  money 
if  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet.      -      Agents  Wanted. 

HOG  MOTOR  COMPANY 


732  Andrus  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


IS  IT  SAFE? 

Have  you  stored  that  valuable  grain  of  yours 
where  it  is  safe  from  loss  by  rats,  fire  or 
weather?  If  you  have  notthenyou're  badly 
in  need  of 

COLUMBIAN 

METAL  GRAIN  BINS 

Reinforced  joint  and  highest  grade  material  make 
them  the  most  durable  grain  bins  ever  made. 
Sectional  construction  easy  to  erect  or  enlarge, 
furnished  complete.  Thousands  In  use  making  their 
owner  bis  money. 

Write  today  for  special  delivered  price. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
1607  W.  12th  St.      Kansas  City,  Ms. 


1 


mninn™  in   PAYS 

j~  ~  -a  —m,nvmk  MORE. 

AYLPR  rEP^ 

Trapping  pays  big  II  you  sell  where  you 
get  the  most  money.  St.  Louis  is  world's 
greatest  fur  market  and  F.C.TAYLOR  FUR 
CO.  Is  oldest  and  larrjest  house  here.  It 
will  pay  you  to  Join  the  happy  lamily  ol 
Taylor  shippers. 

TDA  B  D«  WRITE  FOR  THIS 

I  KArrCKO  FREE  BOOK 

Our  catalog-Booklet  entitled  "Opport un- 
ities for  pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping" 
Is  different:  you  will  say  so  when  you  get 
your  copy.  It's  FREE  if  you  mail  a  postal 
to-day.  Our  trappers  supply  department 
will  help  you  get  started.  Write  Today. 

SHIP  YOUR  FU RS  TO 

Fc.  I  aylpr  Fur  Co. 

175  FUR  EXCHANGE  BLOC  ST.  LOU  IS. M0. 

TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon. 
MinK,  SKunh,  Possum,  MusKrat. 

nnd  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng'.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  1S4  St.  Louis.  Ma. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


POULTRY 


The  fixtures  of  a  farm  poultry  house, 
the  roosts,  dropping  boards,  and  nests, 
should  be  simple,  convenient,  and  readily 
removed  to  make  cleaning  easy. 

Most  hens  have  moulted  late  this  year 
and  will  need  extra  good  care  if  they 
are  to  lay  any  eggs  before  next  spring. 
A  little  sulphur  and  oil  meal  will  help 
them  in  growing  a  new  coat. 

Water  is  now  selling  at  30  cents  a 
pint  in  most  sections  of  Kansas  when 
sold  in  egg  shells.  In  each  dozen  eggs 
sold  there  is  a  pint  of  water.  We  must 
not  expect  a  hen  to  lay  eggs  unless  she 
has  all  the  water  she  will  drink.  Water 
is  just  as  much  a  necessary  part  of  the 
diet  of  a  laying  hen  now  as  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  We  are  much  more 
inclined  to  neglect  this  important  item 
in  the  fall  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  offices  and  equipment  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Poultry  Husbandry  have 
been  moved  from  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
to  Leavenworth,  Kan.  It  now  owns 
twenty  acres  of  splendid  land  for  poul- 
try raising  within  the  city  limits  of 
Leavenworth.  It  has  its  own  adminis- 
tration building;  own  printing  plant; 
incubator  rooms  equipped  with  three 
mammoth  machines;  laboratory;  experi- 
mental pens;  laying  and  breeding  houses; 
stock  of  many  varieties,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  egg-laying  contests  ever  held  in 
the  world.  Twenty-five  varieties  of 
poultry  have  been  entered  in  the  Ameri- 
can Egg  Laying  Contest  which  is  con- 
ducted on  its  own  grounds  and  these 
birds  come  from  thirty  of  the  leading 
states,  from  Canada  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Milk  Doubles  Egg  Production 

Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  is  a  most 
valuable  feed  for  laying  hens.  Its  free 
use  will  often  result  in  doubling  egg 
production.  The  hen  never  lays  an  egg 
until  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  chick 
are  present.  Since  the  egg  contains  pro- 
tein as  well  as  'carbohydrates,  any 
amount  of  carbohydrates  fed  in  the  form 
of  grain  will  not  offset  the  necessity  of 
protein.  Milk  given  to  the  hens  either 
as  a  drink  or  in  the  form  of  wet  mash, 
will  double  egg  yields.  Commercial  meat 
scrap  is  of  equal  value,  and  may  be  sub- 
stituted when  milk  cannot  be  obtained. 


Protein  for  Laying  Hens 

Protein  is  essential  to  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction. In  just  what  form  to  supply 
this  food  element  is  a  question  that  puz- 
zles many  farmers,  as  well  as  towns- 
people, who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
grow  their  own  feed. 

Insects — in  season — furnish  much  pro- 
tein where  the  birds  are  on  range.  Poul- 
try feeders  have  used  raw  meats  or  by- 
products of  packing  plants,  known  aa 
beef  scrap.  As  the  demand  has  increased, 
the  price  of  the  latter  has  advanced. 
Now  a  few  poultry  raisers  consider  it 
too  expensive  and  are  supplying  protein 
through  vegetable  sources. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  the  most  commonly 
used  substitute,  but  where  this  has  been 
given  in  place  of  all  other  heavy  protein 
supplying  feeds,  the  result  has  not  been 
all  that  could  be  desired,  points  out  N. 
L.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  poultry 
farm  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  On  the  other  hand,  where  cot- 
tonseed meal  has  been  used  as  a  supple- 
ment to  beef  scrap  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  ration,  it  apparently  has 
given  as  good  results  as  an  exclusive 
meat  scrap  diet.  On  account  of  the  bulk 
needed  it  is  impossible  for  a  hen  to  con- 
sume enough  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 

Ordinarily  the  beef  scrap  should  con- 
stitute 10  per  cent  of  the  ration.  Bran, 
shorts,  and  whole  wheat  furnish  the  rest 
of  the  protein  needed  in  the  ration. 


65  quarts  per  hour 

is  the  skimming  capacity  of  our  new 
No.  10  Economy  King  Cream  Sepa- 
rator, which  we  sell  at  $17.95.   Ideal  g 
for  three  cows  or  less.    See  page 3 
1478  of  our  big  General  Catalog  for 
particulars. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

# 

The  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  ?S  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  f 

BIG  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No/ 105* 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuous heavy  advertising.  You  need not 
carry  nor  handle  stock.  State  jobber's 
name  or  bank  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  dii  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 
World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


cET.lt 

FREE 


Send  for  the  new  editions 
"  Where  Soil  and  Climate 
Arc  Never  Idle" 

—just  off  the  press  — profusely 
illustrated — one  of  the  best  land 
books  ever  published.  Sixty-four 

pages  of  absorbingly  interesting  facts  re- 
garding The  Highlands  of  Louisiana, 

the  land  of  mild  climate  and  perpetual 
growth.  Learn  the  full  truth  about  the  re- 
markable opportunities  there,  why  the  price 
of  the  land  is  so  low.  the  terms  bo  easy. 
You  need  this  information;  it's  valuable. 
Remember,  the  book  is  FREE,  absolutely 
without  obl'gation.  With  i  t  comes  a  map  of 
Louisiana  in  full  colors.  Simply  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal. 


JM  LAr 
CORPORATION 

425  R.A.LONG 
BUILDING, 


KANSAS  CITY, 
MISSOURI. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 

SAWS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  theFOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  II 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  kniie.  Saws  any  kin.lol 
timber  on  any  kind  ot  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  tiinbe* 
with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  rawf. ^S"~ 
lor  FREE  illustrated  catalog  No,  A  40,  showing  Low  Pile* 

and  latest  improvements.   First  ordei  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Hanisaa  St,  Chicago.  11 

Money  To  Loan  on  Farms 

Low  Rates.  Quick  Act/on.  Agents  Wantod. 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY. 
Tenth  and  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Writ*  today  for  20  pkgs.  Art  Port  Cards  I 
to  sell  at  10c  per  pke.  Whan  •old  eend  I 

J'2. 00  and  sret  your  choice  of  presents.  <   

PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.  802 


CHICAGO,  ILL: 


November  4,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


11 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANT  MARRIED  MAN  TO  WORK  ON 
farm  by  the  month,  year  around,  with  house 
fctc.  furnished.    Geo.  Molby,  Barnes,  Kansas. 

CULTIVATION  OF  WILD  FRUITS  WILL 
Interest  and  surprise  you.  Send  postal  for 
full  information  free.  Valley  Farm  Co., 
Newburgh,  N.  T. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
(or  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT  A 
tailor  made  suit  just  for  showing  it  to  your 
friends?  Then  write  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Sept.  421,  Chicago,  and  get  beautiful  sam- 
ples, styles,  and  a  wonderful  offer. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  positions 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R.  82, 
Rochester,  Nv  Y. 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  TAKE  CHARGE 
Of  farm.  Do  light  farming,  superintend  and 
assist  in  the  care  of  a  small  pure-bred  herd 
Of  Holsteins.  Good  salary  and  permanent 
employment.  Located  Northwest  Missouri. 
Address  G.  Z.  4711,  care  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

AGENTS  — A  ONE-CENT  POST  CARD 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  $80  a  week 
proposition  selling  aluminum  utensils  and 
specialties  direct  to  the  consumer.  Don't 
Jet  one  cent  stand  between  you  and  pros- 
perity. Div.  A.  N.  P.,  American  Aluminum 
Mfg.  Co.,  Lemont,  111. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

CALIFORNIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  WRITE 
for  list.    E.  R.  Waite,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

WELL  IMPROVED  FARM  FOR  RENT, 
600  acres.    A.  C.  Krape,  Garnett,  Kan. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FREE—  320  ACRES  MONTANA  HOME- 
■teads.  Send  names  of  five  interested  par- 
ties for  free  circular.  Bureau  333,  Boulder, 
Montana. 

WANTED  —  FARMS  AND  RANCHES. 
Owners  send  description.  We  have  cash  buy- 
ers on  hand.  Don't  pay  commission.  Write 
Up-to-Date  Realty  Exchange,  La  Salle,  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE— TILE  DITCHER.  GRADER, 
road  plow.    P.  J.  Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

TRACTOR  FOR  SALE  —  BATES  STEEL 
Mule,  in  good  condition,  used  since  April. 
Priced  right.    C.  C.  Triplett,  Fremont,  Iowa. 

BETTER  LIVING.  REDUCED  COST, 
Will  interest  and  surprise  you.  Send  postal 
for  full  information  free.  Valley  Farm  Co., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  SOME- 
thing  similar,  Red  Raven  374126  and  9675 
D.  S.  Polled  Durham,  four  years  old,  first 
class  in  every  respect.  Joseph  Seal,  Route 
5,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

COLLIE  PUPS  FROM  GENUINE  STOCK 
dogs  that  drive  from  the  heel.  Best  of 
breeding.  E.  L.  Dolan,  Route  2,  Platte  City, 
Missouri. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


PET  STOCK. 


FERRETS,  SINGLE,  PAIRS  AND  DOZEN 
lots.  Guinea,  pigs,  rabbits,  Toulouse  geese, 
fox  terriers  and  Angora  kittens.  Jewell, 
Spencer,  Ohio. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL.  BUY  DIRECT  AND 
save  agents'  commission  and  middlemen's 
profits.  Fruit  book  free.  Address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Box  K.  F. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  FORTY  HEAD 
of  Shetland  Ponies.     Geo.  Aid,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— SPOTTED  SHETLAND  PON- 
Jes.  J.  H.  French,  115  E.  Sixth  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINAS  —  SIX  READY  TO 
wean  pigs,  $35;  eight  weaned  shoats,  $55; 
100-pound  boars,  $15.  Two  herd  boars.  F. 
H.  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — FIVE  PURE-BRED  BERK- 
shire  boars  ready  for  service,  and  three  head 
high  grade  Shropshire  bucks,  extra  good 
ones.    W.  L.  Snapp,  Belleville,  Kansas. 

WA  NT  ED — TO  BUY. 

WANTED,    FOR    SEED— SUDAN  GRASS, 
eane,  kafir,  milo  maize,  feterita,  millet  and 
sweet  corn.    The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law-, 
rence,  Kansas.  / 


FINE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Martha  Haynes,  Grantville,  Kansas. 

BIG  SNOW  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS', 
$1.50  each  while  they  last.  Excellent  show 
record.    W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA  HENS,  $1 
and  $1.25.  Fine  birds.  Ruth  Foresman, 
Route  1,  Belvue,  Kansas. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.25. 
Free  from  black  or  white.  Alt  Johnson, 
Leonardville,  Kansas. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— ANCONA,  $1; 
Blue  Andalusian,  $1.25.  Mrs.  John  F. 
Smutny,  Irving,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale.  Mrs.  Fred  Schupbach, 
Downing,  Missouri. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  FANCY  AND 
utility    cockerels   and    pullets.  Guaranteed. 

H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.    C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LHG- 
horn  pullets,  yearling  hens,  cockerels  $1.00. 
Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kansas. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels   and   pullets,    $1    and   $1.50  each. 

I.  S.   Myers,   Beatrice,   Neb.,   Route  2. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS,  $1.50  EACH, 
three  for  $4.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachelder,  Fre- 
donia,  Kan. 

GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOOSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

NICE  YOUNG  M.  B.  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  winner.  Hens 
$4  and  $5,  toms  $6  up.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachel- 
der,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— CHOOSE  COCK- 
erels  now  for  next  year's  breeding,  from  one 
of  best  strains  in  state.  $1.25  each.  I.  B. 
Pixley,  Wamego,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  prize  winners  and  winter 
layers,  $1  each  and  up.  John  W.  Moore, 
Hendrickson,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  LARGE 
early  hatched,  $2  each.  Exhibition  males, 
$5.  Best  blood  lines.  M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
$1.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buehenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $2.00 
each;  "Banon"  286-egg  strain.  Free  cat- 
alog. Satisfaction  or  money  back.  1733 
Ranch,  Box  64,  Route  6,  Kearney,  Neb. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 

SPLENDID  "RINGLET"  BARRED  ROCK 
yearling  cocks,  $3.00  each.  "Goldbank" 
mammoth  branze  turkeys,  big-boned  lusty 
young  toms,  $5.00  up.  Harper  Lake  Poul- 
try Farm,  Jamestown,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

GUINEAS     WANTED  ■ —  BROILERS,     $4  ; 
old,    $3    dozen.      Coops    loaned    free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
I 

THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS,  GEESE, 
ducks,  guineas  and  chickens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  and  price  lists  free.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  JER- 
sev  bulls,  best  strains.  Will  trade  for  others. 
L.  E.  Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

FIFTY  HEAD  CALVES,  GOOD  COLORS 
and  quality,  $25  head;  also  seven  young 
mules  for  sale.   F.  U.  Dutton,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  BROWN 
Swiss  cattle  for  sale,  both  male  and  female, 
at  reduced  prices.  Write  or  call.  Dahlem 
&  Schmidt,  R.  R.  2,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— SHORTHORN  BULLS:  ONE 
extra  good  white  yearling  and  a  three-year- 
old  roan,  both  Scotch.  R.  H.  Hanson,  Route, 
No.  3,  Jamestown,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M:  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

YOUR  CHANCE  TO  START  IN  REGIS- 
tered  Ayrshire  cattle.  My  herd  bull,  Gen. 
Argyle,  and  two  females  coming  three  years 
old;  two  high  grade  heifers  and -three  high 
grade  Holstein  springers  at  a  bargain.  J.  A. 
Corkhill,  Goodland,  Kan. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP — BY  ARNOLD  STREIT  AT 
his  premises  two  miles  east  of  Bern,  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas,  on  September  30,  1916,  one 
red  2-year-old  heifer  with  white  under  belly. 
W.  L.  Kauffman,  County  Clerk,  Seneca,  Kan. 


Now  for  the  International 

Greatest  and  Best  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW  of  the  Year 

December  2  to  9 

At  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
DAILY  SALES  OF  PURE-BRED  LIVE  STOCK 


Clydesdale  Sale 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1:00  p.  m. 
For  particulars  write  J.  A.  II.  John- 
stone, Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  -  Selected  Shorthorns  -  50 

Thursday,  December  7,  1:00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  F.  W.  Harding, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


50  -  High-Class  Angus  -  50 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1 :00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  Chas.  Cray,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  -  Choice  Herefords  -  50 

Friday,  December  8,  1 :00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  R.  J.  Kinzer,  1012 
Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sheep  and  Swine  Sales  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

Many  new  improvements,  new  features.  Thirty  National  Conventions. 
Dairy  sales  of  all  breeds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  season  of  learning,  entertainment,  brilliant  evening  shows  and  A  TRIP 
TO  CHICAGO.    Lowest  rates  on  all  railroads. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


The  Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  an- 
nounced a  consignment  sale  of  Holsteins  to 
be  held  at  Lincoln,  November  9.  They  have 
catalogued  a  choice  lot  of  young  cows,  heif- 
ers and  bulls  selected  from  six  herds  for 
this  sale.  The  offering  will  include  some 
noted  prize  winners. 
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The  International  Live  Sto 
to  be   held   at   Chicago,  Dece 
promises  to  be  the  best  show 
Many  new  improvements  and 
been  added.     Stock  sales  will 
ing  the  exposition  as  follows: 
Clydesdale  horses;  December 
tie;   December   7,  Shorthorns; 
Herefords.     A   choice   lot  of 
offered  in  these  sales. 


E.  S.  Engle  &  Son  of  Abilene,  Kansas, 
have  announced  November  22  for  their  an- 
nual Holstein  sale.  This  is  their  fifth  an- 
nual sale  and  forty  head  of  very  high  class 
cows  and  heifers  will  be  catalogued  for 
the  event.  There  will  be  ten  three-year-old 
heifers  giving  milk  and  bred  for  heavy  pro- 
ducers; also  ten  four-year-old  cows  with 
butter  records  between  300  and  400  pounds 
annually;  fifteen  cows  over  four  years  old 
with  butter  records  of  more  than  400  pounds 
annually.  Most  all  the  cows  have  been 
raised  on  the  farm  and  have  been  grown 
in  a  way  that  they  have  developed  into  good 
producers: 


The  firm  of  Mott  &  Seaborn,  well  known 
breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  and  Duroc  Jer- 
sey hogs,  is  demonstrating  in  a  practical 
way  the  advantage  of  the  combination  of 
diversified  farming  and  stock  raising  on 
their  400-acre  farm  near  Herington,  Kansas. 
The  Holstejn  herd  is  headed  by  a  great  bull, 
Canary  Butter  Boy  King  70508.  This  great 
herd  sire  weighs  2,500  pounds  in  just  breed- 
ing condition.  The  herd  of  Duroc  Jersey 
hogs  is  headed  by  Guymon's  Good  E  Nuff 
by  the  champion  Good  E  Nuff  Again  King. 
This  hog  has  proven  a  great  sire  and  a 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  boars  and  gilts  sired  by  this 
great  sire.  This  firm  has  grown  these  hogs 
in  a  way  that  insures  profitable  breeders. 
They  have  not  been  pampered,  but  kept 
growing  on  alfalfa  and  a  balanced  ration. 


E.  R.  Violett  &  Sons  of  Altoona,  Kansas, 
well  know.n  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle,  have 
announced  November  14  as  the  date  of  their 
Holstein  sale.  On  that  date  they  will  sell 
forty  head  of  registered  and  high  grade 
Holsteins,  including  some  registered  cows 
that  are  heavy  producers  and  backed  by  A. 
R.  O.  records.  They  will  also  sell  a  number 
of  registered  bulls  sired  by  Johanna  Segis 
Beauty  Barbetta  100161.  This  is  one  of  the 
good  hulls  now  in  service.  He  was  sired  by 
Flint  Prilly  Segis  59430  by  Old  King  Segis, 
sire  of  87  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  80  proven 
sons.  A  very  fine  lot  of  high  grade  cows 
and  heifers  will  also  be  Included  in  their 
offering. 


Joseph  Morin  of  Orleans,  Neb.,  owner  of 
one  of  the  best  herds  of  Improved  Chester 
White  hogs  in  that  state,  writes  that  his 
herd  is  doing  well.  His  herd  is  headed  by 
Leader  Lad  3204,  a  boar  with  great  size  and 
show  quality  and  a  fine  breeder.  Mr.  Morin 
grows  his  hogs  mostly  on  alfalfa  and  feeds 
just  enough  grain  ration  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including   some   outstanding   herd  material. 


G.  P.  Andrews  of  Dansville,  Michigan, 
owner  of  one  of  the  leading  herds  of  O.  I. 
C.  hogs  in  that  state,  writes  that  his  herd 
is  doing  fine  and  that  his  young  stock  is 
growing  out  well.  Mr.  Andrews  breeds  the 
big,  smooth,  easy  feeding  kind  and  has 
found  them  very  profitable.  He  also  owns 
a  very  high  class  flock  of  pure-bred  Shrop- 
shire sheep. 

L.  C.  Walbridge  of  Russell,  Kansas,  is  one 
of  the   live   workers   in   this  state   for  im- 


New  separator  price,  $17.95 


That's  our  record  breaking  achieve 
ment  on  our  new  No.  10  Economy 
King  table  model.   Clamps  on  a  tableg 
and  skims  65  quarts  per  hour.  See 
page  1478  in  oar  big  General  Cat- 
alog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


proved  stock  on  every  farm.  His  specia",  ty 
is  pure-bred  Poland  China  hogs  anil  he  owns 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  that  breed  and 
has  found  them  money  makers  on  his  farm. 


Walter  B.  Brown's  Poland  China  sale  held 
on  Monday,  October  16,  at  Perry,  Kansas, 
was  a  great  success.  Thirty-nine  head, 
mostly  spring  pigs,  sold  for  an  average  of 
$35.  The  offering  was  a  very  even  lot  and 
was  presented  in  the  most  attractive  sale 
condition.  A  number  of  breeders  were  pres- 
ent. Nothing  sold  high,  but  the  returns  for 
the  entire  offering'  were  very  satisfactory. 


Carl  F.  Smith  of  Cleburne,  Kansas,  is  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  the  old  original 
Spotted  Polands.  He  has  a  very  fine  h'-rd 
of  sows  of  that  popular  farmer's  hog, 
headed  by  Spotted  Jumbo  3021,  a  very  fine 
individual  and  a  good  breeder.  Recently 
Mr.  Smith  added  a  number  of  choice  sows 
from  leading  herds  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  to 
his  herd.  This  year  he  raised  a  very  fine 
lot  of  spring  pigs  and  now  reports  a  choice 
lot  of  fall  youngsters. 

 SHEEP  

SHEEP  FOR  SALE  —  SHROPSHIRE, 
pure-bred  and  grade  ewes  and  rams.  J.  E. 
Regier,  Whitewater,  Kansas. 

HONEY. 

HONEY — TWO  5-GALLON  CANS  COMB, 
$12.  Two  cans  extracted,  fine  flavored,  $10. 
A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

PURE  HONEY — TWO  60-POUND  CANS, 
$9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  W.  P. 
Morley. 

BULK  COMB  HONEY,  $11.50  FOR  TWO 
58-pound  cans.  Single  cans,  $6.  R.  A.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

NEW,  PURE,  STRAINED  CLOVER  AND 
alfalfa  honey.  120  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Kane, 
$9.60.  Special  rates  on  larger  quantities. 
J.  H.  Tilley,  Kane,  Wyo. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FOR  EXCHANGE 

Smooth  section  of  land  in  Greeley  County, 
Kansas,  clear  of  encumbrance.  What  have 
you  ? 

W.  C.  BRYANT     -      ELK  CITY,  KANSA9 

DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.      A    bargain    If   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B.  GODSEY       -       EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

BEAUTIFUL  SHAWNEE  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

160-acre  farm  near  Topeka,  only  $60.  Easy 
terms.  Can  fit  you  out  in  anv  size  farm 
desired.  J.  E.  THOMPSON  (The  Farmer 
Land  Man),  Teeumseh,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 


130  Acres  on  state  road,  one  mile  from 
Weedsport;  three  railways,  trolley,  cream- 
ery, alfalfa  land,  running  water,  large  barns, 
silo,  ten-room  house,  furnace,  city  water  in 
house  and  barns,  stock  and  tools. 
ELMER  S.  FAATZ    -     WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

100  ACRES.  Vz  mile  from  station  and 
store;  65  acres  cultivation,  orchard,  6  acres 
in  timber,  5  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance  native 
pasture;  4-room  house,  barn  with  loft,  dou- 
ble granary,  hen  house,  telephone  and  rural 
route,  4  miles  from  Osage  City.     Price,  $45 

RENSTROM'S  AGENCY,  Osage  City,  Kansas 

355  ACRES  fine  stock  and  grain  farm.  20 
acres  timber,  90  acres  tame  grass,  130  acres 
cultivation,  remainder  native  pasture  or 
meadow;  6-room  house,  good  barn,  double 
corn  crib,  stock  scales,  close  to  school  and 
town,  splendid  neighborhood.  Owner  wants 
to  exchange  for  cheap  land  or  smaller  farm. 
Write  for  full  description. 

MANSFIELD   LAND   CO.,  Ottawa,  Kan^i*. 

160  ACRES,  8  miles  McAlester,  city  16,0  1 
110  a.  bottom  land  in  cultivation.    Fair  imp. 
60   a.   corn   this   year   made   35   bu.   per  a. 
Price,  $32  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

POOR  MAN'S  CHANCE — $5.00  Down,  $5.00 
Monthly  buys  40  acres  productive  land;  some 
timber,  near  town.  Price,  $200.00.  $10.00 
monthly  buys  80  acres. 

BOX  425-M       -       CARTHAGE,  MISSOURI 

STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

800  Acres,  180  acres  cultivated,  00  acres 
alfalfa,  well  watered,  good  grass,  well  im- 
proved, well  located.  Good  terms.  Price, 
$35,000.  Will  take  smaller  farm  in  exchange. 
Address 

Bard  well   &   Bar.dwell,   Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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NEVER  smoke— a  pat- 
ented lock  flarae- 
spreader  automatic- 
ally prevents  the  flame  from 
creeping  up. 

There  is  no  odor — the  drum 
of  this  heater  acts  the  same 
as  the  "Long  Blue  Chim- 
ney"— no  dust,  no  ashes. 

Regulator  on  top  of  drum 
Bends  heat  straight  up  or 
outward  into  the  room  as 
desired. 

Window  in  front  makes  it 
easy  to  see  and  regulate 
flame — no  easy-to-break 
mica  in  window  but  substan- 
tial fine  brass  gauze. 

The  Perfection  Smokeless 
Oil  Heater  is  simple  to  re- 
wick;  besides  a  wick  with 
reasonable  care  lasts  a 
season. 

Holds  one  gallon  of  kero- 
sene. Indicator  shows  how 
much  is  in  the  reservoir. 

Any  good  kerosene  will  give 
satisfaction,  but  for  best  re- 
sults use  Perfection  Oil. 
Perfection  Smokeless  Heater 
is  25  inches  high  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  finished 
in  polished  steel  or  blue  en- 
amel, with  trimmings  of 
black  Japan  or  nickel. 
Price  varies  from  $4.00  to 
$7.25,  according  to  finish. 
Look  for  the  triangle  trade 
mark. 

Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 

stavo  Lamps  give  that  soft, 
tnellow  light  which  enables 
you  to  read  without  eye 
strain.  Get  one. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(.Indiana) 

72  W.Adams  St.  Chicago.U.S.A- 
<j0 


PINE  LUMBER 

Complete  house  and  barn  patterns, 
shipped  direct  to  you  from  mill,  at 
big  money-saving  prices.  Send  me 
your  liat  for  estimate  and  I  will  make 
you  very  low  prices.  Address 

JAMES  MURDOCH,  Heavener,  Okla. 


November  4,  191 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing1 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  Its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Kditor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day. 
In  the  field  or  forest,  at  the  disk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room. 
Let  me  but  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray. 
This  is  my  work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom. 
Of  all  who  live  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  crtn  best  be  done  in  the  right  way. 

Then  shall  I  feel  it  not  too  small  or  great 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall    I,   cheerful,    greet  the  laboring 
hours, 

And    cheerful,    turn    again    when    the  long 

shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


"Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low  de- 
scending sun  views  from  thy  hand  no 
worthy  action  done." 

Do  not  throw  away  the  hot  water  bag 
when  it  has  sprung  a  leak.  Try  filling, 
it  witli  clean,  hot  sand,  and  using  it  as 
before. 


An  easy  way  to  make  the.  dish  towels 
wear  longer  is  to  work  buttonholes  in 
two  corners  by  which  to  hang  them.  If 
coarse  thread  is  used  this  will  require 
little  time  and  the  use  of  the  button- 
holes will  save  the  corners  of  the  towels. 


Respect  Due  Teacher 

The  child  who  continually  hears  crit- 
icism of  his  teacher  at  home  does  not 
respect  that  teacher  and  her  influence 
with  him  is  greatly  weakened.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  child  will  not  do 
his  best  in  school  and  will  not  progress 
as  he  should. 

Co-operation  with  the  teacher  and 
words  of  commendation  regarding  her  in 
the  hearing  of  pupils,  will  contribute  to 
her  success  as  a  teacher,  but  undue  crit- 
icism in  the  presence  of  children  may  do 
them  more  harm  than  the  teacher,  for 
it  may  result  in  their  discounting  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  education. 

If  there  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  com- 
plaint, there  is  a  better  way  to  handle  it. 

Leadership 

In  the  autobiography  of  a  man  who 
won  distinction  as  a  leader  of  men  is 
an  anecdote  that  tells  how  he  first  rec- 
ognized and  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciple of  leadership.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  a  number  of  boys  who  used  to 
gather  and  roost  upon  a  fence  while 
they  talked  over  their  plans.  After  a 
time  he  observed  that  whenever  a  boy 
got  down  from  the  fence  with  an  air  of 
decision,  and  said,  "Come  on,  fellows," 
the  others  invariably  obeyed.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  an  experiment.  One  day, 
when  he  and  his  companions  were  assem- 
bled on  the  fence  as  usual,  he  slipped 
down,  and,  said,  "Come  along,  fellows," 
and  without  any  dissent,  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  others  followed. 

The  first  principle  of  leadership,  as 
that  boy  discovered,  is  to  overcome  your 
own  natural  inertia,  and  not  to  wait  for 
some  one  else  to  drive  you  out  of  it. 
The  man  who  successfully  and  consist- 
ently overcomes  his  own  inertia  is  usu- 
ally able  to  rouse  other  people  out  of 
theirs. — Youth's  Companion. 


PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FAfcMKR 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


New  Neighbors 

Are  you  a  "new  neighbor"  passing 
through  that  period  of  homesickness  and 
loneliness  so  often  experienced  in  the 
community  where  everyone  is  so  busy 
with  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  no  time 
to  make  the  new-comer  feel  welcome? 
If  so,  there  is  little  you  can  do  to  break 
the  monotony  except  to  attend  such  pub- 
lic gatherings  as  may  be  held  and  where 
you  need  not  wait  fpr  a  personal  wel- 
come. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  neighborhood, 
have  you  ever  thought  how  lonely  your 
new  neighbor  must  be,  away  from  rela- 
tives and  friends,  save  her  own  family? 
She,  too  may  be  so  busy  with  hex  daily 
duties  that  she  has  little  time  to  spend 
otherwise,  but  a  few  friendly  visits  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  her  know  she  is 
welcomed  by  her  neighbors,  will  brighten 
her  horizon  and  change  the  tone  of  her 
letters  to  the  home  folks. 

Most  of  us  are  glad  to  be  of  help  to 
those  about  us  when  we  know  they  are 
in  need  of  our  help,  but  we  miss  a  golden 


opportunity  because  we  have  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  our  new  neighbor 
and  she  does  not  feel  free  to  call  us  in 
time  of  sickness  or  trouble. 

True  neighborliness  is  a  virtue,  and 
does  more  good  than  we  ever  know. 


Purifying  Cistern  Water 

The  disagreeable  odor  of  cistern  water 
can  be  changed  by  the  use  of  bleaching 
powder  or  calcium  hypochlorite  in  the 
following  manner  prescribed  by  Prof.  P. 
J.  Newman  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College: 

"One-third  to  one-fourth  of  a  pound  is 
sufficient  to  treat  fifty  to  one  hundred 
barrels  of  water.  The  powder  as  it 
comes  from  the  store  is  placed  in  a  pail 
or  any  convenient  receptacle  which  is 
then  filled  with  water.  The  mixture  is 
stirred  for  a  few  minutes  until  no  more 
of  the  powder  will  dissolve,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  settle.  The  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  the  cistern. 

"Some  of  the  powder  will  remain  un- 
dissolved in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Pour 
in  more  water  and  repeat  the  process  as 
many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
solve all  the  powder.  Where  possible  it 
is  preferable  to  agitate  the  water  in 
the  cistern  while  the  bleaching  mixture 
is  being  poured  in.  When  used  in  the 
proportion  indicated  the  powder  is  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  water 
unfit  for  use,  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  any 
Avay.  It  acts  simply  as  a  deodorizer  and 
a  germicide. 

"The  rain  water  as  it  comes  from  the 
roof  is  laden  with  micro-organisms, 
which  tinder  the  right  temperature  con- 
ditions, grow  and  multiply.  When  sum- 
mer rains  are  allowed  to  run  into  the 
cistern  this  ideal  temperature  is  soon 
reached  and  the  development  of  these 
organisms  proceeds  rapidly.  The  un- 
pleasant odor  is  due  mainly  to  the  life 
processes  and  decay  of  the  bacteria." 

Calcium  hypochlorite  costs  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  a  pound  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store. 

Who  Is  at  Fault? 

When  the  child  loses  interest  in  his 
school  work,  it  is  a  sign,  that  some  older 
person  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  help  the 
child  see  the  necessity  for  training  his 
mind  that  it  may  be  of  the  most  value 
to  him  in  after  years.  It  is  hard  for  the 
child  to  understand  the  relation  of  this 
training  to  happiness  and  success,  but 
with  the  right  leadership  the  school  day's 
themselves  can  be  made  happy  ones  and 
the  development  of  the  mind  and  thirst 
for  knowledge  will  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence. 

Far  easier  is  it  to  keep  up  the  child's 
interest  in  school,  day  by  day,  than  to 
regain  it  when  once  lost.  There  are  few 
children  who  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
when  once  they  start  to  school.  They 
are  eager  to  get  at  their  studies  each 
morning  and  delight  in  telling  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  the  daily 
happenings  in  the  schoolroom.  Nothing 
escapes  their  notice  and  little  is  omitted 
in  the  nightly  review.  Many  of  these 
experiences  will  be  of  little  real  interest 
to  the  older  ones,  but  a  noticeable  lack 
of  interest  on  their  part  may  cool  the 
child's  ardor  in  his  school  wTork.  The 
report  will  be  more  easily  tolerated  if 
we  will  try  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
the  child  to  learn  a  new  word,  a  new 


Cream  separator,  $17.95 

— sold  on  easy  payments  at  $19.45. 
That  is  the  remarkable  proposition 
we  offer  in  our  new  No.  10  Econ-g 
omy    King   Cream    Separator.  Sees 
page  1478  in  our  big  General  Cat- 
alog.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


This  heater  is  easily  the 
most  wonderful  stove  that 
has  been  produced  in  many 
years. 

It  burns  any  kind  of  soft  coal,  slack 
or  better  grades,  up  to  and  including 
hard  coal,  equally  well.  The 

Riverside  Aer-Duct 

is  the  only  soft  coal  burning  stove 
that  heats  from*  the  base  like  a  hard 
coal  base  burner  and  is  never  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  clogging  up.  Never 
needs  any  flue  cleaning.  The  only 
successful  construction  of  this  kind 
ever  devised. 

Handsome  square  body  and  large 
central  air  flue  make  it  a  beautiful 
and  powerful  heater.  Guaranteed  fire 
keeper.  Send  fpr  free  booklet  and 
mention  this  paper. 

ROCK  ISLAND  STOVE  CO. 

Rock  Island,  111. 


Spend  two  weeks  in  seeing 

California  farms  and 

San  Diego  Exposition;  also 

Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona. 

This  tour  is  especially   for  ru 
folks  and  others  interested.  We  w; 
you  to  see  these  sections  of  the  Sa 
Fe  Southwest  and  talk  to  those  w 
live  there  about  the  greater  prod 
tion  per  acre,  the  balmy,  health 
climate,  the  year-round  growing  s 
son.    You  will  visit  many  comm 
ties  in  Salt  River  Valley,  Southe: 
California  and  San  Joaquin  Valley 
You  will  be  taken  on  auto  trips  to 
see  their  farms,  orchards  and  homes. 
We  have  no  land  to  sell.    We  want 
you  to  see  and  know  for  yourself. 

Let  us  tell  you  at  what  reasonable  cost  this 
trip  will  be  made.  Our  party  will  live  cr 
special  cars  most  of  the  time,  thus  saving  hotel 
bills.  Go  with  us  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  return 
Santa  Fe  or  any  direct  route. 

This  party  will  leave  Chicago  November  9. 
reach  San  Francisco  about  November  25,  and 
return  from  there  at  your  pleasure  within  nire 
months,  which  enables  you  to  spend  the  u  int>  r 
in  California,  if  desired.  You'll  see  rural  Cal- 
ifornia —  as  you  could  see  it  in  no  other  way. 
You'll  see  the  San  Diego  Exposition.  Aho 
you'll  see  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Ask  any  of  your  neighbors  who  went  on 
last  year's  Santa  Fe  Farmers'  Special  abo  it 
the  good  time  they  had. 

Make  reservations  promptly,  to  insure  get- 
ting space  on  this  train.  Write  me  to-day  i<  r 
itinerary  and  rates. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry., 
2261  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


HELP  WANTED  —  MALE 

SOLICITORS: 

Have  excellent  proposition  for  a 
few  hustling  subscription  solicit- 
ors; old  established  farm  weekly; 
good  pay,  steady  employment. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
625  Jackson  St.     Topeka,  Kansas 


HiovemDer  4,  I9Ib" 

multiplication  table,  or  that  there  is  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  people  living 
on  a  part  of  the  earth  he  has  never  be- 
fore heard  about.  This  is  best  done  by 
recalling  our  own  school  days  and  our 
own  estimation  of  these  facts  at  that 
'time.  This  bit  of  retrospection  will 
help  us  to  understand  why  the  child  ex- 
pects us  to  share  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  daily  happenings  in  the  schoolroom. 

Too  often  more  is  expected  of  the 
teacher  than  he  can  possibly  accomplish. 
He  can  for  a  time  keep  the  pupil  inter- 
ested during  school  hours,  but  if  the 
teacher's  effort  is  not  supplemented  at 
home,  or  is  spoken  of  lightly,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  home  influence  will 
over-balance  that  of  the  teacher. 

Our  burden  at  this  time  over  the  lack 
of  interest  in  education  is  the  result  of 
a  talk  with  a  boy  who  has  finished  the 
common  school  and  who  has  no  desire 
to  go  further.  His  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  has  had  all  the  school  he 
wants,  raises  the  question  in  our  mind — 
who  was  at  fault? 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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to  the  roots.  Aim  to  remove  the  roots 
as  a  clump  and  with  dirt  attached.  This 
is  the  time  the  root  should  be  tagged  if 
color  or  varieties  are  to  be  remembered. 
The  best  time  to  dig  is  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  roots  will  be  spread  out  in 
the  sun  and  exposed  to  the  wind  so  that 
they  will  dry  well  and  cure.  Be  sure 
that  the  dirt  attached  to  the  bulbs  is 
thoroughly  dried  before  storing  in  a 
cool  dry  cellar.  They  keep  best  when 
spread  out  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  and 
buried  in  sand.  The  cellar  should  be 
cool  and  the  ventilation  good. 

Bread  Cake. 

1  cupful  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

1  ess,  well  beaten 

2  cupfuls  bread  sponge 
1  teaspoonful  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

1  teaspoonful  allspice 

%  cupful  raisins 

%  cupful  currants 

'zi  teaspoonful  soda 
Add  flour  enough  to  make  it  about  as 

stiff  as  fruit  cake.  Let  rise,  and  bake 
well. 


Handling  Bulbs  Over  Winter 

After  the  first  frost  bulbs  of  the 
-dahlia,  canna,  gladiolus,  tube  rose,  ele- 
phant ear  and  Madeira  vine  should  be 
taken  up  and  stored.  When  the  foliage 
of  the  dahlia  or  canna  is  frost  bitten, 
cut  off  the  upper  part  and  leave  about 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stem  attached 


Plain  Cookies 

1  cupful  butter 

2  cupfuls  sugar 

1  small  cupful  sweet  milk. 
%  nutmeg,  grated 

1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
5  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 

sifted  with  flour 
Roll  thin  as  pie  crust  and  sprinkle  tops 
with  sugar. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

Thl»  department  Is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting',  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a,  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  Issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  I  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7992 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  In  sizes  36  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
combination  idea  alone,  emphasizing  of  the  plain  lines  of  this  blouse,  stamps  it 
very  much  of  this  season.  The  back  extends  a  bit  over  the  front  shoulders  to  effect 
a  yoke  and  here  the  fronts  are  gathered.  The  open  neck  is  graced  with  a  hand- 
some collar.  No.  7982 — Boys'  Russian  Suit:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  A  wave 
of  welcome  always  reaches  the  Russian  suit  made  in  fabric  combination,  like  this 
one  in  tne  Picture.  The  blouse  with  coat  closing  is  belted  at  a  lowered  waistline 
with  contrasting  goods  and  neatly  collared  and  cuffed  to  correspond.  The  straight 
trousers  are  of  regulation  cut.  No.  7975 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  A  new  waist  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
smartness  or  comfort,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  made  with  a  vest  front, 
has  a  deep,  square  collar  in  contrasting  color  and  with  fringe  following  its  edge; 
the  sleeve  is  gathered  into  a  point  cuff  that  corresponds.  No.  7970 — Ladies'  Apron: 
t-ut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  body  and  skirt  sections  of  this  apron 
are  joined  to  a  straight  belt  of  the  banding  in  contrasting  color  that  defines  a 
pretty  V-shaped  neck,  finishes  the  sleeve  edge  and  trims  the  pocket.  There  is 
ample  fullness  all  over  and  the  closing  is  at  the  back.  No.  7968 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A  very  pretty  school  frock  on  charmingly  simple 
lines  Is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  waist  body  is  bloused  over  the  two-gored 
Plaited  skirt  very  effectively.  The  collar  and  short  or  long  sleeve  cuff,  in  con- 
trasting fabric  and  color,  show  high  style  note.  No.  7969 — Ladies*  House  Dress: 
cut  ln  sizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  The  simplicity  and  neatness  of  this 
dress  are  very  striking.  Style  note  is  brought  in  with  the  diagonal  closing  of  the 
Blouse — left  or  right  side  may  be  chosen  for  fastening.  The  four-gored  skirt  boast- 
ing of  a  pocket  and  closing  at  side  front,  is  joined  to  the  belt  made  of  material  in 
the  collar. 


Man 

Postal 
Today! 


Stove  Book 


Hundreds 
of  Up-to- 
Date 
Styles— 
,AJI  Sizes 


Get  a  High-Quality  Kalamazoo  at  a' 

WSlslloCillA   Pl'Sf  A  Find  out  what  you  can  save 
IlllUiCddlC   rillfC  on  a  Kalamazoo.    Over  | 
300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality, 
and  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.  Get  our  cat- ' 
alogr  and  see  why  we  can  load  them  all  on  bigr  value  at  a  low 
price— Quick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  o£  s 

Hundreds  of  Up-ia-Date  Styles  and  Sizes  & 

AU  at  manufacturers'  cash  or  easy  payment  prices,  30  days'  trial,  J 
360  days'  approval  test,  flf)0,000  Bond  Guarantee.    V/o  pay 
freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Write  today.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  189  • 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

We  make  Fanfres,  Gas  Ranges.  Furnaces  and  White  Enameled  Metal 
Kitchen  Kabiaets.  We  have  three  catalogs.  Please  mention  which  you  want. 


CASH  or  CREDIT^ 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL* 


a  Kalaniaz&s 

saS?  Direct  to  You 


fcWe  Pay 
fc,  FREIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 

left  8-year-old  Evyln  Olson  so 
crippled  she  had  to  crawl  on 
her  knees.  Five  months' treat- 
ment at  theMcLain  Sanitari- 
restored  her  feet  and  limbs 
the  satisfactory  condition 
shown  in  the  lower  picture. 

Her  mother  has 
this  to  say: 

"We  feel  it  our  doty 
to  recommend  your 
p-Lia  Sanitarium.  Evyln 
was  stricken  with  In* 
fan  tile  Paral- 
ysis in  Augl 
1915.  March 
1.  1916,  we 
carried  her  ^ 
toyou.  Five  g 

months  later  she  could  walk  without  -: 
crutches  or  braces.    Words  cannot  ex- 
press our  thanks. 

MR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  OLSON. 

R.  D.  No.  9,  Grinnell.Ia. 

ForCrippledChildren 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  private  Institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  j 
of  Club  Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis.  / 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Deformities,  J 
Hip  Disease.  Bow   Legs,   Knock  | 
Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc,  especially  as 
found  in  children  and  young  adults. 
Our  book,  "Deformities  and  Paral- 
ysis," also  "Book  of  References, 
free  on  request.   Write  for  it  today. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
989  Aubert  Avenue      St.  Louis,  Ho.  "||| 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Located   ln   the   center  of  the  shopping 

district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Bay. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.     Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Prat..  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  Cellege 

SAL  IN  A.  KANSAS 


 OTTAWA 


OTTAWA^ /CANS 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Student*  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
8ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kansas 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College.  Topeka,  Kansas. 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping-  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.T.Spalding,  A.  M..  Prest. 

Learn  Auctioneering  SdWGr.-.;Ut0rsot:i 

and  become  Independent  with  no  capital  Invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  ln  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


November  4,  1916 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POLANDS 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  SENIOR  YEARLING,  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

The  sensation  of  the  National  Swine  Show  and  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the 
Topeka  Free  Fair.    A  few  choice  boars  and  gilts  for  private  sale  that  are  splendid  prospects. 

Write  at  once.     Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL  -  HOWARD,  KANSAS 

DEAN'S    MASTODON  POLANDS 


Bigr  high-qualitv  spring  boars,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Others  by  Smooth  Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  have  great  size  and  quality. 
If  you  want  size  and  high  quality,  I  have  them.  All  immune. 
CLARENCE  DEAN  - 


WESTON,  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Spotted  Poland!. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  in  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jamesport,  Missouri 


HERD  BOARS 

FOR  SALE — Ws  Highfeller  65529  (s), 
Smooth  Price  Wonder  209579  (a).  They 
are  tops  in  every  way  and  unexcelled  as 
breeders. 

L.  C.  WALBRIDGE,  RUSSELL,  KANSAS 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today, 
headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  In  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  In  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS 


Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts     big  TYPK  POLANDS 


as  an  organization  offers  nothing  for  sale  but  desires  to  supply 
valuable  information  free  to  prospective  buyers.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  breed  in  Kan- 
sas.   Are  you  a  member? 

Write  W.  H.  MOTT,  SECY,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


Twenty-five  early  spring  boars  and  tw»nty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  St  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 


Spring  boars  and  gilts  with  size  and  qual- 
ity.    Priced  to  sell. 
F.  W.  Schowalter,  Route  2,  Halstead,  Kan. 


150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  boars, 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Again 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson,  Oklahoma 
City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
wanting  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THE  DEMING  RANCH,  OSWEGO,  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman 


SPOTTED  POLAND   CHINAS   OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Spring  boars,  one  extra  good  yearling  boar 
by  Faulkner's  Spotted  Chief  and  one  of  my 
herd  boars.  Spotted  Duke,  an  800-pound  hog. 
Summer  pigs,  either  sex. 

R.  <;.  SARTAIN,  ROUTE  6,  FAYETTE,  MO. 

Sullivan  Bros.'  Polands 

Outstanding    February    and    March  boars 
and  gilts,  good  length,  plenty  of  bone  and 
high  quality.    Priced  to  sell. 
SC LLIVAN  BROS.      -       MORAN,  KANSAS 

Old  Original  SPOTTED  POLANDS— Choice 
spring  boars  and  10-weeks-okl  fall  pigs, 
priced  to  sell.  Carl  F.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Kan. 

DUROC  JERSEYsT 
W.  R.  CROW  &  SON'S 

DUROjCS 

We  offer  foundation  material,  herd  boar« 
and  show  stock  of  the  large,  smooth  type. 
Our  herd  won  more  first  premiums  and 
grand  championships  than  any  Duroc  herd 
shown  in  1916. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Maplewood  Durocs 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure-bred  Duroc 

boars  ready  for  service,  and  some  choice 
spring  gilts  open,  ready  for  December  breed- 
ing. Price  on  boars,  $25;  gilts,  $30.  Send 
us  your  order. 

Moft  &  Seaborn.  Herlngton,  Kansas 
A  HERD  BOAR 

We   offer   the   splendid    herd   boar.  Gold 
Medal  176231,  also  spring  boars  by  him  and 
the  great  boar.  Country  Gentleman  132541. 
All  double  immune.     Prices  reasonable. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMEKICUS,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN    BULL,    King    Lyons  Wayne. 
Exceptionally   fine   animal.     Priced  right. 
DR.  T.  M.  THOMSEN,  Dannebrog,  Nebraska 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Faamew  Farm  Jerseys 

Attractive  prices  on  heifers  in  milk  and 
cows  from  two  to  six  years  old.  All  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Cretesia's  Interested 
Owl  114512,  whose  sister  holds  the  Jersey 
milk  record.  His  granddam  won  the  A.  J. 
C.  Club  gold  medal  this  year.  They  will 
interest  any  one  wanting  good  Jerseys.  In- 
spection invited. 

R.  A.  GLLLILAND    -    MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT JERSEYS 

Kansas  First  Register  sf  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 

If  Interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
■   Jersey   breed,   write   me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 

R.  J.  LIN8COTT      •       HOLTON.  KANSAS 


IN  MISSOURI 

Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  6.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.76  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $360.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.  W.  COOKE  &   SON.  MAYSVILLB.  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

ERA  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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Poland  China  Boar*  and  Silts  Jtrtey  Cows  and  Heifers 


For  Sale — Two  spring  boars  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  8  boars  and  10  gilts  by  Mammoth 
Orange.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  half  ton  A  Wonderful  King,  the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.  Write  for  prices. 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE.  KANSAS 

FITZSIMMONS'  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  sired  by  Blue  Hadley  and 
Geo.  Garnett.  out  of  choice  "big-type  dams. 
O.  H.  FITZSIMMON    -    WILSEY.  KANSAS 

I  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars  and  gilts,  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars.     Edgar  Hart  man,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LANGFORD'S   SPOTTED   POLANDS.  Last 

call  for  early  spring  pigs.  Extra  good  young 
boars.    T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
3.  W.  BERRY  St  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 


Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  C*  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.1  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Years. 

McKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


REDHURST  JERSEYS  *«Her  Bred  Holsteins 


Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly   and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few   fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  St  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  in  this  section  I  will 
Bell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
seys at  sacrifice  prices..  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  sen.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  EN N 13  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  Horlne,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

Registered  Jersey  Hulls,  butter-bred,  from 
hish  producing  cows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
weli's  Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 
won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 


J.  P.  MAST 


SCRANTON, KANSAS 


W.  K.  HUSTON       -      AMKKItts,  aaaaaa       _____  B  fttt     fk  IS  TP*?  I  IP  V j  ■ 

PATTERSON'S    DUROCS   Wtkl  REP  P0U£P  CA™E  bhOrthOlfll 

...  „_„,,  ,.„.i..„       MMa   TOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and  Jf.JL"_rJL  11 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR   SALE— 1915    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17998,   a  2,400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars,   Col.   and  Crimson  Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr.,  first 

prize  boar  at  Topeka  Pair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
i  Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
'  for  service.     Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 

O.  M.  SHEPHERD       -       LYONS.  KANSAS 

Immune  Duroc  Jerseys 

April  boars  for  farmers  and  breeders  at 
$20  each.  Plenty  of  quality  and  the  best 
of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ) 
A.  S.  GRABLE,  JR.      -      DEARBORN,  MO. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Sale — Fifteen   spring  boars,   two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas.  All 
are  large  and  smooth.   Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Write  your  wants. 
K.  HAGUE       -       -       NEWTON,  KANSAS 

iuaranteed  duroc  boars  Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 


Bulls 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

P.  M.  GROSS   H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  s.  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  St  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered   bull    calves    out    of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  Individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTON VILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holsteln  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lota.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  High 
grade  heifer  calves  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
$20,  delivered.  We  can  supply  you  with 
anything  in  Holsteins. 

CLOVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN  FARM 
Whitewater  -       -       -  AVisconsin 


MACON,  MISSOURI 
LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Pur*  Bred  Salts  • 
Specialty 

"Twelve  Tears  on  th. 
Block" 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 


PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD  FOUR  BULLS 


Duroc  boars  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.   CROCKER,  Box  K,  Filley,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  St  SON.  ELMDALE.  KANSAS 

CHOICE  DUROCS. 

A  few  extra  fine  Duroc  Jersey  spring 
boars  by  Big  Wonder  out  of  Tatarrax  sows, 
$25.00,  crated. 

AXTELL  &  POTTER,  NEWTON,  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Best  breeding,  choice  individuals,  priced 
right.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Silver  Lake.  Kansas. 

John  D.  Henry  of  Lecompton,  Kansas,  re- 
ports his  Poland  Chinas  doing  fine.  Mr. 
Henry  owns  one  of  the  choice  big-type 
herds.  This  year  he  raised  a  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  and  Mam- 
moth Orange.  He  has  a  lot  of  youngsters 
that  are  good  herd  material  prospects. 


Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

CQAtllf    I     7AIHH    Lire  Stock  Auctioneer. 
rnnHll   lis   tllUII     Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 

JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated .it  Linwood,  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  reacter.  Milk  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Dr.  F.  S.  SCHOENLEBER,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


Paarl,  Dickinson  County.  Kans. 

For  Sale — Twenty   bulls,    8   to   10  months 
old,   red.    white   and    roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific.  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR      -      ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  groat  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  S42179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

CEDAR  WILD  POLLED  DURHAMS  AND 
SHORTHORNS. 
For  Sale — Cedar  Wild  Knight,  a  two-year- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  that  will  look  well  at  the 
head  of  a  pure-bred  herd.    Also  five  Polled 
nnd  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 
.JOS.  BAXTER  &  SON,  Clay  Center,  Kansas 

Grotheer's  Shorthorns — Lavender  Model  by 
Choice  Goods  Model  heads  herd.   Young  bulls 
and  heifers.     Few  cows  for  sale. 
II.  C.  Grothoer,  Route  7,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawlth  Heir  S61808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
tnvlt.d.    B.  B.  Heacock  *  Son.  Hartford,  Kan. 


Two  of  serviceable  age.  Priced  very  reason- 
able. Pictures  and  description  on  applica- 
tion. A  Tredico  bull  will  improve  your  herd. 
TREDICO  FARM.  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kan. 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontlao 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable   prices.     Also   a.   limited  number 

of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWTNG,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94246,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.   R.  O.   $5.95.     Eight  bull  calves  for  sals 

from  J  to  9  months  old. 

L.  F.  CORY  St  SON     -      Belleville,  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a. few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  J        -        -         -        Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES— Ten  heifers  and  two  bulls, 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked,  5  weeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD   FARM,  Whitewater.  Wit. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Four  females  to  spare  before  stabling  time. 

Alwavs  A.  R.  O.  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave..  Topeka,  Kan. 
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First  Annual  Registered  Percheron  Sale 

At  Great  Bend,  Barton  County,  Kansas 


HARRIS  BROTHERS, 


Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1916 
50  ■Registered  Percherons_£Q 

Sixteen  mares  four  years  old  and  over,  all  safe  in  foal  to  our 
herd  stallion,  Algarve  54595,  weighing  more  than  a  ton.  Eighteen 
mares  under  three  years  old. 

EIGHT  COMING  THREE-YEAR-OLD  STALLIONS 
—  EXTRA  LARGE  — WEIGH  ALMOST  A  TON 

Four  yearling  stallions  and  a  few  weanling  stud  colts.  All 
that  are  under  three  years  old  are  sired  by  Algarve  54595  and  are 
real  show-type  Percherons.  This  is  a  clean  lot  and  will  be  sold 
absolutely  sound  and  all  right  in  every  way.  Catalogs  are  ready 
to  mail  out.  Send  for  one  today.  Kindly  mention  Kansas  Farmer. 
Sale  starts  at  10:30  a.  m.  at  the  farmer  feed  barn. 

Auctioneers:     Col.  Snyder,  Col.  Bales,  Col.  Keenan 
THIS  AD  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN.    COME  TO  OUR  SALE. 

-   -   -   Great  Bend,  Kansas 


E.  $.  ENGLE  ft  SONS'  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

of  TRIED  AND  TESTED  HIGH  GRADE 

HOLSTEINS 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1916 


Scene  on  farm  of  E.  S.  Engle,  Dickinson  Count. — Here  Dairy  Cows  Have 
Been  Money  Makers. 

At  Farm  Four  and  One-Half  Miles  West  of  Abilene,  Kansas, 
Four  and  One-Half  Miles  East  of  Solomon,  Kansas, 
on  the  Golden  Belt 
_  FORTY  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Go  into  this  sale,  and  consist  of: 
Ten  3-year-old  heifers  in  milk  with  first  calves. 
Ten  4-year-old  cows  with  butter  records  between  300 

and  400  pounds  annually. 

Fifteen  cows  with  an  annual  production  of  more  than 

400  pounds 

And  also  a  number  of  2-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  a  few  months. 
This  stock  tuberculin  tested.  They  are  healtliy  and  vigorous  and  every  cow 
has  dropped  a  living  calf  at  last  freshening  date.  Not  a  blemished  quarter 
in  the  entire  offering. 

This  is  a  choice  selection  from  our  two  herds,  including  170  females, 
over  50  per  cent  of  which  we  raised  ourselves.  This  stock  will  make  a  cred- 
itable addition  to  any  man's  dairy  herd  or  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
foundation  stock. 

Catalogs  on  Application  E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SONS 

Auctioneers — J.  T.  McCollough,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L.  Huffman 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks.  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1916, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM,  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON   SALINA,  KANSAS 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CH ESTERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  head  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day. DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 

O.  I.  C.  BOARS,  all  ages;  big  boned,  long 
bodied,  growthy  fellows.  Prices  reasonable. 
G.  V.  ANDREWS      -      DANSVILLE,  MICH. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  SaJe — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 
Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milligan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  All 
immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON.  IOWA 

KANSAS  HERD 

Chester  Whites  or  O.  I.  C's.  Big,  growthy 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Some  by  Izzy  O.  K. 
Wonder. 

ARTHUR*  MOSSE,  R.  5,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Mature  Stock  at  farmers'  prices. 
Joseph  Morin      -      -      Orleans,  Nebraska 


JACKS  AMD  JENNETS 

1C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
***  jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions.  6H  rugged  2  yr.  olds. 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  .mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallioi>s.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Charlton.  Iowa 
Abovo  Kansas  City. 


SHEEP. 


VIOLETT'S   HOLSTEIN  SALE 

At  Farm,  Six  Miles  East  of  Fredonia,  Kansas 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14, 1916 

Forty  Head  of  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins,  registered  cows  with  high  records 
and  backed  by  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Six  Head  of  Registered  Bulls,  sired  by  Johanna 
6egis  Beauty  Barbetta  100161  by  Flint  Prilly  Sesis  59430,  sire  of  eight  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
and  one  proven  son,  sired  by  Old  King  Segis  36168,  sire  of  87  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  80 
proven  sons.-  The  high  grades  consist  of  some  fresh  cows;  others  milking  and  bred;  bred 
heifers;  heavy  springers,  heifer  calves  and  bull  calves.  AH  young.  The  cows  are  per- 
sistent milkers  and  right  in  every  way.  All  guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back, 
transportation  from  Fredonia  or  Altoona  on  morning  of  sale. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrioh,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  Wliite,  Burlington.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  O.  LaTonrette.  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
9.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


E.  R.  VIOLETT  &  SONS 


Axtell  &  Potter  of  Newton,  Kansas,  are 
Waking  a  success  with  pure-bred  Duroc  Jer- 
seys this  year.  They  raised  a  fine  lot  of 
spring  pigs  by  Big  Wonder,  a  boar  that  is 
proving  a  good  breeder.  Their  spring  pigs 
are  out  of  Tatarrax  dams  and  are  a  choice 
lot. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  mi- 
ffed, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bono  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  far.  liea 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  AboTO 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER,  Charlton.  Iowa 


RAMB0UILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E  .D.  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Nerefords  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  yearl 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
Choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.    M.    BROWN,   FALL   RIVER.  KANSAS 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISER?, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


DISPERSION  SALE 

Extraordinary  Shorthorn  Offering 

of  Pure  Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped  Cattle  at 

Walnut  Valley  Stock  Farm 

Winfield,  Kansas,  Friday,  November  10 


Group  of  Good  Beef  Type  Shorthorns 


34  -  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves  _  34 


7  YOUNG  BULLS  Including  the  Two  Herd  Bulls  Avondale  2nd  and  White  Rose  Sultan 

About  half  of  these  cattle  are  pure  Scotch  and  represent  the  greatest  sires  and  best  families  of  the  breed.    Included  are 

show  prospects,  both  bulls  and  females. 

We  purchased  for  our  foundation  herd  what  we  believe  was  the  best  both  in  conformation  and  breeding,  including 
such  families  as  the  Victoria's,  Violet's,  Butterfly's,  Lovely's  and  others  of  equal  notes.    Included  will  be — 

VICTORIA  BELLE  by  Club  Member  and  out  of  6th  Elderlawn  Victoria  by  Archer,  with  two  of  her  get,  one  a  coming 
two-year-old  heifer  by  Pleasant  Gloster  and  her  last  spring  bull  calf  by  Avondale  2nd. 

LOVELY  16TH  by  Pride  of  Riverside  and  out  of  Lovely  2nd  by  Iowa  Victor,  with  a  two-year-old  daughter  by  Pleas- 
ant Gloster,  and  in  calf  to  White  Rose  Sultan  by  Rosewood  Dale,  and  a  January  bull  calf  by  Avondale  2nd,  an 

outstanding  show  prospect. 

MAUD  MULLER  by  Golden  Alpine  and  out  of  Roan  Ruby,  granddaughter  of  Imperial  Ruby  Lass,  with  a  beautiful 
yearling  daughter  by  Pleasant  Gloster,  with  a  show  prospect  bull  calf  at  foot  by  Avondale  2nd. 

BUTTERFLY  QUEEN  by  Club  Member  and  out  of  Butterfly  Lassie  2nd  by  Proud  Orion.    This  cow  is  a  wonderful 

breeding  cow,  is  the  mother  of  one  of  our  herd  bulls,  Avondale  2nd  by  Lavender  Lord  by  Avondale.  She  has 
a  yearling  daughter  by  Pleasant  Gloster  in  this  sale  that  is  eligible  to  go  to  the  big  shows. 

LORD'S  VIOLET  2ND  by  Lavender  Lord  by  Avondale  and  out  of  Violet  Leaf  6th,  tracing  to  Imported  Violet  Bud  by 
Barmpton.  She  has  a  senior  bull  calf  in  this  sale  by  a  grandson  of  Diamond  Goods,  also  a  calf  at  foot  by  Avondale 
2nd  and  rebred  to  White  Rose  Sultan  by  a  son  of  Avondale  that  sold  for  $2,000.00. 

Those  who  wish  the  best  in  Shorthorns  will  not  be  disappointed  in  these  cattle.  They  merit  good  homes.  Sale  under 
cover,  rain  or  shine,  and  your  comfort  provided  for  at  farm  adjoining  the  city.   Write  today  for  catalog.  Address 

D.  O.  WILSON,  Winfield,  Kansas 

Auctioneers:    R.  L.  Harriman  and  Ed  Heriff. 

NOTE:   FIFTY  HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  JCOWS  AND  HEIFERS  ALSO  SELL 

(This  ad  APPEARS  THIS  ISSUE  ONLY.) 
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[Yes,  two  boys  can  lift  a  4 

H.  P.  Cushman  Engine. 
It  is  the  lightest  farm  en- 
gine built,  yet  even  more 
reliable  and  economical 
than  heavy  engines. 
Much  more  steady  and  quiet 
because  of  greater  speed,  per- 
fect balance  and  Throttle 
I  Governor.  No  violent  explos- 
ions, no  fast  and  slow  speeds 
that  tear  engines  to  pieces. 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  Engines 

4  H.  P.  only  190  lbs.  Besides  doing  all  other  I 
farm  work,  it  is  the  original  and  successful  I 
binder  engine,  for  grain  and  corn  binders.  8 1 
H.  P.  2-cylinder  only  320  lbs.   Used  on  Hay  I 
1  Corn  Pickers,  besides  all  regu- 1 
larjobs.   15  H.  P.  780 1 
20  H.  P.  1200  lbs.  I 
Cushman  en- 1 
gines  are  all- 1 
purpose  engines  I 
—  easy  to  move  I 
around  from  job  I 
job.  Cushmans  I 
are  built! 
light,   built  I 
right.    Not  I 
cheap,  but  I 
cheap  in  the  I 
long  run. I 
Engine  book| 
Truck     \J^tir  sent  free 
MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  21»t  Street   Lincoln.  Nebraska 


mm 


\TME*  TALE  OF 
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post  card  at  once  for 
this  interesting  free  story. 
There's  money  for  you  in 
every  line  of  it. 

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  corn  and  pay  high  prices.  Learn  how 
55,000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  feed  go  a  third 
toa  half/farther  and  prevent  hog  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.  Also  get  our  10  day  trial 
offer  on 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 


Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Eto 


Cook  feed  and  warm  the  water  for 
your  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul- 
try this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizes 
of  cookers.  Used  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  for 
cooking  feed,  scalding  hogs, 
rendering  lard,  etc. 

Write  us  h»  "L'lZ 

to  greater  profits.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address.    Do  It  now  1 

HEESEN  RR0S.  &  CO. 

Box  732 
TECUMSEH.  MICH. 


WANTED  MEN! 

®M?5  T0*300 
gj/A  MQNTH1 

—  i  Demand  for  capable  . 

automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gat' 
age  Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $60 

Coarse  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering- 
Free.   Write  today  for  our  big  Fro©  Book 
.nd  $50  Fro.  Scholarship  Certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

^araeat  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 


^1095  Locust  St.,  Harass  City,  Mo. 


TJLEFORDTRACTOfiK 


Order  Now  -  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

A  tractor  lhal  has  Droved  wha'l  It  can  do.  It  has  been 
given  the  "odd  lest".  Simple  •  Strone  Durable.  It 
meets  your  every  requirement.  The  most  popular,  low- 
priced,  serviceable  tractor  on  the  market.  Built  up  to  a 
standard  at  a  RIGHT  PRICE.  A  Tractor  designed  (or 
years  ot  service  Write  lor  complete  description  and 
our  Introductory  Offer  to  Agent... 

THE  FORD  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

265T    University  Ave.  S.  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Tractor  Free 


■  SI 

I* 

I 
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SEND  NO  MONEY-JUST  YOUR  NAME 

You  can  become  the  owner  of 
$645  BULL  TRACTOR,  with 
out  coat,  on  a  result  of  a  " 
weeks  spare  time  work 
In  your  own  community 
and  I'll  pay  the  freight. 
Don't  delay,  write  today 
for  ay  new,  easy  plan. 


V.  0.  WESTPHAl,  Seo'y.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Valuable   Lesson   m  Breeding 


Fowler's  Serum 


THERE  Is  no  royal  road  to  success 
in  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  live 
stock.  It  takes  years  of  careful, 
patient,  and  intelligent  effort  to  build 
up  a  pure-bred  herd  of  outstanding  merit. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  im- 
provement of  live  stock  when  the  sons 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  started 
by  the  father.  We  have  in  mind  the  his- 
tory of  a  well  known  Kansas  herd  of 
pure-bred  cattle  that  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  above  statements. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  foundation 
cow  of  the  Tomson  herd  of  Shorthorns 
was  purchased  by  T.  K.  Tomson,  father 
of  the  present  owners  of  this  herd.  This 
cow  was  well  chosen  and  the  first  calf 
she  produced  was  taken  as  the  type  that 
has  been  persistently  followed  ever 
since.  The  following  year  ten  registered 
females  were  purchased.  Then  came  the 
most  important  step  of  all — the  selection 
of  a  herd  bull.  The  choice  finally  rested 
on  the  massive,  thick-fleshed,  imported 
bull,  Thistletop,  bred  by  Amos  Cruick- 
shank,  and  used  for  a  number  of  years 
by  that  master  breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
William  A.  Harris,  owner  and  proprietor 
of  Linwood  Farm.  Later  this  bull  was 
used  in  the  herd  of  T.  P.  Babst  of  Wa- 
baunsee County.  The  daughters  of  this 
bull  developed  into  large,  fleshy  cows  of 
uniform  type,  thus  showing  his  pre- 
potence  in  transmitting  his  own  valu- 
able characteristics  to  his  offspring. 

So  well  pleased  was  the  founder  of 
this  herd  with  the  results  following  the 
use  of  his  first  herd  bull,  that  he  went 
back  to  Colonel  Harris  and  bought  Gal- 
lant Knight  as  a  calf,  to  use  on  the 
daughters  of  Thistletop.  Gallant  Knight 
was  a  model  in  form,  of  rare  smooth- 
ness, compact,  heavy  flesh  covering,  un- 
excelled quarters,  short  legs,  and  a  char- 
acter denoting  the  great  sire  he  proved 
to  be.  He  proved  the  correct  nick  on 
the  Thistletop  females.  His  calves  at- 
tracted favorable  attention  from  the 
first.  In  the  fall  of  1900  a  few  Gallant 
Knight  calves  were  entered  at  the  Amer- 
ican Royal  Show  and  competed  with  suc- 
cess with  the  entries  from  the  oldest 
herds  in  the  country,  and  from  that  date 
for  a  dozen  years  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Gallant  Knight  were  conspicuous 
winners  in  the  leading  shows  of  the 
country.  As  a  sire  of  females  he  takes 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
sires. 

Following  Gallant  Knight  came  Archer, 
a  son  of  imported  Collynie,  a  bull  of 
larger  type,  evenly  covered,  and  of 
vigorous  constitution.  Barrapton  Knight, 
the  next  herd  bull,  had  made  a  record 
as  a  sire  before  he  was  purchased,  and 
his  get  from  Gallant  Knight  and  Archer 
neifers  have  been  most  successfully 
shown  at  many  of  the  leading  shows, 
both  in  the  breeding  and  in  the  fat 
classes. 

The  cows  in  this  herd  have  also  been 
given  careful  at'ention.  Only  those  that 
conformed  to  the  accepted  type  have 
been  retained,  and  when  established 
herds  have  been  purchased  as  was  done 
in  several  instances,  only  those  conform- 
ing to  type  were  kept  as  breeders. 

In  this  well  established  herd  the  Tom- 
son boys  received  a  rich  inheritance  from 
their  father.  They  early  learned  the 
important  lessons  in  cattle  improvement. 


Proper  feeding  has  ever  been  an  impor- 
tant point  in  handling  cattle  on  this 
farm.  No  matter  how  well  an  animal 
may  be  bred,  it  must  have  plenty  of 
grass  and  other  suitable  feed  or  it  can- 
not develop  as  it  should.  Silos  have 
been  built,  pastures  enriched  and  im- 
proved, and  never  has  any  stock  felt  the 
pinch  of  short  rations.  The  farming 
methods  have  been  such  as  any  farmer 
could  follow  on  the  average  farm. 

Continuous  effort  along  one  line, 
coupled  with  an  ever-increasing  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  good  cattle,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Tomsons  in  establishing  this  pure-bred 
herd  of  such  outstanding  merit.  This 
example  of  patient,  persistent  effort 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
man  who  feels  led  to  choose  the  breed- 
ing of  pure-bred  cattle  as  his  life  work. 


Successful  feeding  of  dairy  cows  from 
an  economic  standpoint  invol 
providing  of  an  abundant  SUjj^-J 
palatable,  nutritious  feed,  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  unit  of  feed,  and  supplying 
it  to  the  cow  in  such  way  as  to  secure 
the  largest  production  for  feed  con- 
sumed. 


VILLAGE  MARSHALL,  YEARLING  SHORTHORN*  BULL  WINNING  FIRST 
IN  CLASS  AND  GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  TOPEKA  AND  HUTCH- 
INSON FAIRS. — OWNED  BY  TOMSON  BROTHERS,  SHAWNEE  COUNTY 


Stock  Show  an  Educator 

If  public  interest  in  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  was  ever  justified, 
this  is  the  moment.  Not  only  is  com- 
mercial live  stock  production  profitable 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  but  the  task 
of  rehabilitating  the  industry  must  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  if  the  nation  is  to 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
meat. 

Improvement  of  live  stock  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  As  cost  of  production  in- 
creases, breeders  and  feeders  cannot 
achieve  maximum  results  with  the  in- 
ferior and  mediocre  grades  of  cattle  that 
constitute  too  large  a  percentage  of  the 
stuff  now  reaching  market. 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  the  profit 
is  in  the  gain.  It  corresponds  with  the 
motto  of  transportation  specialist?  that 
the  money  is  in  the  straps,  meaning  pas- 
sengers who  are  not  furnished  seats. 

Profit  in  handling  scrub  live  stock  is 
questionable  and  possible  only  during 
periods  of  abnormally  high  prices.  If 
cattle  raising  is  to  be  placed  on  a  per- 
manently stable  basis,  the  present  sys- 
tem must  be  abandoned. 

The  management  of  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  is  exploiting  an 
idea  that  is  slowly  gaining  ground.  Ed- 
ucation is  a  proverbially  slow  process 
and  progress  is  attained  only  by  per- 
sistent endeavor.  To  insure  maximum 
profits  at  minimum  cost  in  the  sphere  of 
meat  production  is  the  mission  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition. 
That  mission  is  primarily  designed  to 
benefit  the  producer,  incidentally  it  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  carrier, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer, 
consequently  its  success  is  desirable  from 
many  angles. 

From  a  utilitarian  standpoint  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition,  which 
will  this  year  be  held  from  December  2 
to  9,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world's  educational  institutions  and  no 
farmer  or  stockman  can  afford  to  stay 
away. 


■THE  loss  of  one 
fat  hog  from  chol- 
era, would  pay  the 
cost  of  immunizing  60 
pigs  at  weaning  time. 
Can  you  afford  to  take 
your  own  risk,  espec- 
ially at  the  present 
market  price  of  hogs? 
Don't  take  chances! 
Protect  your  profits! 
Use  Fowler's  Serum! 

FOWLER'S  «ag  SERUM 

is  recommended   by  competent 

Veterinarians — its  use  ia  hog  insurance. 
Fowler  Serum  is  made  under  U.  S.  Vet- 
erinary License  No.  103,  in  our  own 
private  laboratories.  Government  inspect- 
ed. Fowler  inspected,  sterile,  free  from 
the  germs  of  all  other  diseases.  It  takes 
lest  oerum  to  protect  your  pig-s  while  they 
are  light  ia  weight,  and  costs  less  to 
vaccinate. 

For  complete  information,  read 
tlie  Fowler  Booklet,  mailed  Free. 

Fowler  Serum  Co., 

Dept.  19  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Fowler  Serum  ean  be  had  direct,  or  from 
any  Armour  &  Company  Branch  House. 
Order  through  your  Veterinarian. 


BHV  UflMfWMsiE  pricesi 

PUT  llUff     AHE  LOW 


My  4  New  SeBSing  Plans 
Cash  or  Time 

Make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a  Gallo- 
way Sanitary,  Bath-ln-OII  Cream  Sep- 
arator. My  great  volume  of  business, 
careful  buying  of  materiel  and  systema- 
tized manufacturing  enable  me  to  bell 
you  tbe  beat  separator  that  can  be  made 
at  lower  prices  than  ever_  before  and 
on  practically  your  own 
terms.  Other  manufac- 
turers are  retrenching  and  increasing, 
prices— I  am  throwing  things  wide 
open  and  depending  on  Increased 
sales  to  keep  my  prices  down* 
Sanitary 
Cream 


Galloway 


Separator 


If  yon  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
building  a  cream  separator  and  built 
one  for  yourself  II  would  not  be  a 
bktter  machine.  It  would  Dot  run 
any  easier,  skim  any  closer,  and  could  : 
be  built  of  better  material,  do  more 
and  satisfaction  be  built  into  it  by  skilled 
workmen.  We  BUILD  THE  QUALITY  INTO 
GALLOWAY  SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 
and  you  tret  the  service  out.  That's  why  we 
back  every  one  of  these  macuinea  with 
$25,000  Guarantee  Bank  Bond 
which  with  the  reputation  of  the  Wra. 
Galloway  Co.  protects  you  as  NO  other 
manufacturer  or  selling  agent  of  cream  separators  will  do.  If 
the  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  is  as  gooc  as  I  say  YOU  t  an  T 
afford  to  buy  any  other  kind;  if  it  ia  not  as  good  as  1  Bay,  I 
could  not  afford  to  offer  it  to  you  on  a 

00-DAY  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 
Nor  could  I  afford  to  guarantee  it  for  ten  years  against  flaw* 
or  defects  in  workmanship  or  material.    I  want  you  to 

GET  THIS  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

9t  Telia  AIS  About  Cream  Separ^...  _■ 

This  new  bonk  is  chock  ful!  of  cream  separator 
1  facts.  It  tells  you  why  I  can  sell  you  the  «>eat 
separator  ever  built  at  less  money  than  any 
other  cream  separator  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor.   It  telle  you  the  inside  secret*  of 
cream  separator  building  end  selling.    It  ta 
free  for  the  asking.   In  addition  I  will  send 
yoattTyi     '-'I  book  of  standand  quality 
mercb  necessities  for  every  farm 

end  city  Dome.    Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

213  Gal.  Sta.,     Waterloo,  Iowa 

Cream  Separator  Mfg.  Specialists 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

AShoeBoil,Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSo 


RBINE 


CI  Mhh-  a-...  .  :  pa*  of 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishet. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  mankind,  the  ntii 
Unimcnl  for  Boils,  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Vein* 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  CI  and  tZ  a  bottle  81 
druggist!  or  dclircred.  Will  ceil  yoa  more  If  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  coat  by  titling  our  Attach- 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required, 
write  today  for  bar-  rnrC  D  Art  If 
gain  list  and  free  book  rtfCC  DUUA 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  B56  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Oopl  140  Calesburc.  Kan  eat* 
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KEEP  STOCK  GROWING 

Kansas  farmers  do  not  fully  realize  the 
climatic  advantage  we  have  in  handling 
live  stock.  In  states  to  the  north  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  feed  to  keep  cattle  growing 
properly  through  this  period.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  carry  the  stock  through  the 
winter,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  feed 
and  protection  from  the  weather.  A 
Wisconsin  farmer  who  recently  visited 
the  Kansas  Farmer  office,  expressed 
himself  most  enthusiastically  over  the 
natural  advantages  our  state  possesses 
for  live  stock  production. 

We  do  have  some  bad  weather,  how- 
evor,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to 
take  chances  on  their  being  serious 
storms  and  cold  spells  resulting  in  a  fail  - 
I  ure  to  supply  sufficient  feed  and  shelter 
for  the  cattle  being  wintered. 

In  the  western  part  of  our  state  there 
is  little  full-feeding  of  cattle.    The  stock 
3  -being  carried  through  the  winter  consists 
r  almost  entirely  of  calves,  yearlings,  and 
the  breeding  cows.    Seldom  is  it  advis- 
able to  winter  two-year-old  steers.  The 
feed  will  be  more  economically  used  and 
result   in  greater  profit  when   fed  to 
f  younger  cattle.    It  is  common  to  speak 
I   of  "roughing"  cattle  through  the  winter, 
I  the  thought  being  that  they  are  simply 
.    maintained  as  cheaply  as  possible.  While 
getting  stock  through  cheaply  is  a  good 
policy,  there  should  be  different  degrees 
i   of  roughing  for  the  different  cattle.  It 
seldom  pays  to  carry  calves  through  the 
winter  on  mere  maintenance  rations.  The 
calf  that  comes  out  in  the  spring  no 
heavier  than  when  he  went  into  the  win- 
ter, has  lost  money.  ✓  Mature  cows  earry- 
,    ing  calves  cannot  profitably  be  allowed 
I  to  run  clown  during  the  winter  season. 
They  should  make  some  gain  during  this 
period.     They  can  stand  a  little  more 
exposure  than  the  calves,  and  in  some 
instances  where  there  are  natural  wind- 
breaks or  shelter  they  may  not  even  re- 
quire sheds.    At  the  Hays  Experiment 
Station  young  cows  have  been  very  suc- 
cessfully wintered  out  in  a  pasture.  They 
had  the  shelter  of  a  timbered  creek  and 
wire  given  alfalfa  hay  and  kafir  stover. 
They  were  wintered  at  an  average  feed 
cost  of  four  and  a  half  cents  a  day. 

It  is  always  important  to  begin  the 
feeding  of  cattle  early  in  the  season. 
Heavy  feeding  during  the  last  month  of 
the  winter  period  cannot  make  up  for 
meager  feeding  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber. While  it  is  economy  to  let  the 
stock  run  on  pasture  as  late  as  possible. 
J  the  supplemental  feeding  of  rough  fen. 
'  jhojald  begin  as  soon  as  th>'  _  ~'+ure  fails 
to  supply  enough  to  keep  the  stock 
growing.  In  some  seasons  wheat  pasture 
is  a  great  source  of  feed  for  wintering 
stock  cattle.  In,,  .pasturing  wheat,  pro- 
vision should  always  be  made  to  feed  the 
cattle  in  the  yard  when  the  wheat  fields 
would  be  injured  by  the  tramping.  This 
is  a  simple  matter  where  feed  is  stored 
in  a  silo,  for  stock  can  be  changed  from 
green  pasture  to  silage  and  back  again 
to  pasture  with  little  difficulty.  The 
change  to  dry  feed  is  less  easily  made. 

The  most  important  point  in  winter- 
ing stock  is  to  give  them  such  care  and 
feed  as  will  bring  them  through  to  the 
pasture  season  worth  more  money  than 
when  they  went  into  the  winter.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  feed  and  labor  put 
into  them  has  been  largely  wasted. 
St    St  St 
CONFERENCE  ON  MARKETING 
From  December  4  to  9,  inclusive,  the. 
National  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.    At  this  meeting  a 
critical  study  will  be  made  of  the  new 
Farm  Loan  Act,  taking  up  the  matter  of 
..    suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Title 
and  valuation  problems  will  be  consid- 
ered, also  policy  as*to  government  land, 
■  the  turning  of  unused  private  lands  into 
farms,  and  the  transforming  of  tenant- 
operated  lands  into  farms  operated  by 
owners.   Under  the  marketing  head  much 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  marketing 
of  live  stock,  grain,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, touching  especially  the  co-operative 
'  features.    Representatives  of  ranchmen, 


farm  feeders,  commission  men,  farm  buy- 
ers, and  co-operative  live  stock  shipping 
associations  are  invited  to  confer  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  better  prices  for  the 
producer  of  live  stock. 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
make  this  conference  most  practical.  It 
is  getting  down  to  a  study  of  marketing 
problems  at  first  hand.  Kansas  should 
be  represented  at  this  meeting.  A  few 
from  the  state  were  present  last  year. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Charles  W.  Holman,  230 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
91  SI  St 
BIG  COMMUNITY  PROBLEM. 

There  is  no  more  important  soil  prob- 
lem in  Kansas  than  that  pertaining  to 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Profit- 
able crop  production  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  a  plentiful  supply  of  decay- 
ing vegetation  such  as  straw,  leaves, 
barnyard  manure,  and  other  wastes  of 
crop  production.  The  soils  of  Kansas 
have  lost  in  thirty  years  of  cropping,  a 
third  of  the  organic  matter  they  orig- 
inally contained.  This  condition  is  more 
serious  in  the  older  sections  of  the  state, 
but  it  must  be  confronted  in  all  parts  of 
Kansas  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  easier  to  prevent  soils  from  get- 
ting into  bad  condition  through  lack  of 
organic  matter,  than  to  bring  them  back 
after  they  have  been  continuously 
cropped  for  thirty  or  forty  years  with 
no -thought  of  returning  the  straw,  corn- 
stalks, or  other  wastes  to  the  soil.  H. 
J.  Bower  of  the  extension  division  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has 
studied  this  problem  as  it  exists  over 
our  state  and  is  presenting  at  the  vari- 
ous farmers'  institute  meetings  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  He  says: 
"Soil  fertility  is  a  community  problem. 
We  should  consider  the  fertility  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  as  a  unit 
rather  than  to  think  of  the  separate 
farms  of  which  it  is  composed.  This 
part  of  the  program  at  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute meeting  offers  good  opportunity  for 
co-operation  in  making  the  community 
more  prosperous  by  creating  sentiment 
so  strong  that  little,  if  any,  straw,  corn- 
stalks, or  other  crop  residues  will  be 
burned.  The  burning  of  materials  that 
should  be  returned  to  the  soil  is  just  as 
destructive  to  the  community  welfare  as 
to  have  a  factory  lose  its  buildings  by 
fire."  . 

Soil  samples  were  collected  last  sum- 
mer in  all  the  communities  where  second- 
vear  extension  schools  were  to  be  held 
'  'winter.  These  samples  have  all 
uetili  analyzed  for  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen  in  order  to  show  what  has  been 
lost  through  continuous  cropping.  Care- 
fully arranged  exhibits  of  these  samples 
have  been  made  for  these  communities. 
They  are  on  display  in  public  places  and 
will  be  used  for  demonstration  purposes 
while  the  school  is  in  session. 

This  work  should  be  of  great  value  in 
bringing  whole  communities  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  what  it  means  to  permit  the  soil 
to  run  down  in  organic  matter. 
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ALFALFA  FOR  BROOD  SOWS 

The  farmers  making  the  most  profit 
from  pork  production  are  those  using 
alfalfa  most  extensively.  With  corn  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  cost  of  growing 
and  finishing  a  hog  is  a  most  important 
factor.  All  along  the  line  the  right  use 
of  alfalfa  brings  about  economy  in  pork 
production.  We  have  in  mind  now  the 
use  of  alfalfa  hay  as  a  feed  for  winter- 
ing brood  sows.  A  mature  sow  will  eat 
alfalfa  hay  like  a  steer.  Those  who 
have  never  had  alfalfa  experience  in  con- 
nection with  pork  production,  sometimes 
consider  it  a  joke  to  speak  of  feeding 
hay  to  hogs.  It  is  not  a  joke  to  the 
man  who  has  used  it  in  cutting  down 
his  winter  feed  bill.  There  is  no  safer 
or  better  feed  for  the  mature  brood  sow 
during  the  winter  season  than  fine 
fourth-cutting  alfalfa.  It  has  about  the 
slime  chemical  analysis  and  nutrient 
value  as  has  bran,  and  will  be  eaten  with 
almost  no  waste. 

The  saving  in  feed  is  not  by  any  means 
the  most  important  advantage  in  using 
alfalfa  for  wintering  brood  sows.  The 


pigs  farrowed  by  sows  that  have  had 
plenty  of  alfalfa  through  the  winter, 
will  be  strong  and  vigorous.  The  man 
who  feeds  his  sows  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
they  will  eat  will  not  be  bothered  with 
litters  of  puny,  squeaky  pigs  that  bring 
discouragement  from  the  start. 

Of  course,  some  grain  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  the  choicest  of  the  hay  is 
saved  for  the  sows  it  will  not  take  much 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  is 
always  dangerous  to  get  brood  sows  too 
fat,  especially  if  it  is  the  result  of 
heavy  grain  feeding,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  thin  during  the  gesta- 
tion period.  When  given  plenty  of  al- 
falfa hay,  an  ear  or  two  of  corn  a  day 
will  be  all  the  grain  necessary  to  keep 
the  sow  in  good  condition. 

Plan  to  save  your  finest  hay  for  the 
sow.  It  can  be  fed  on  a  clean  floor  or 
even  on  the  ground  in  dry  weather,  but 
the  best  way  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
rack.  This  rack  should  be  made  so  the 
sows  can  get  the  hay  without  tramp- 
ing it. 
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BETTER  STOCK  TO  SOUTH 

Almost  ten  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  were  released  from  quarantine 
against  Texas  fever  this  fall.  This  re- 
leased territory  is  in  the  states  of  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Oklahoma, 
Mississippi,  and  California.  The  last- 
named  state  is  now  on  the  tick-free  list. 

This  systematic  cleaning  up  of  the 
Texas  fever  tick  infestation  of  the  South 
is  increasing  the  demand  for  pure-bred 
breeding  cattle.  The  South  could  not 
expect  to  make  much  progress  in  cattle 
improvement  as  long  as  there  was  the 
ever-present  danger  from  Texas  fever. 
No  one  could  afford  to  take  chances  on 
bringing  in  high-priced  breeding  cattle 
from  the  North.  As  this  danger  is  be- 
ing eliminated,  good  herds  of  both  beef 
and  dairy  cattle  are  being  established 
in  these  states,  and  northern  breeders  are 
profiting  by  this  increased  demand  for 
good  stock.  Only  recently  R.  J.  Goode, 
Jr.,  of  Alabama,  purchased  a  carload  of 
choice  Hereford  cattle  from  J.  0.  South- 
ard of  Morris  County,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Goode  is  a  member  of  the  state  live  stock 
sanitary  commission  of  Alabama,  and 
has  been  quite  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  eradication  of  the 
Texas  fever  in  that  state.  He  visited  a 
goocl  many  herds  in  'he  North  with  the 
idea  of  locating  good  cattle  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  cattle  industry  in  his  home 
state. 

Our  Kansas  breeders  should  cultivate 
this  new  market  for  improved  stock.  It 
is  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  pure- 
bred live  stock  busings:  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Texas  fever  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  as  the  tick-free 
territory  widens,  the  demand  for  good 
breeding  stock  is  certain  to  rapidly  in- 
crease. 
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In  the  death  of  John  MaeDonald,  Kan- 
sans  have  lost  one  of  their  staunchest 
friends  in  the  work  of  bettering  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  state.  Through 
his  monthly  publication,  the  Western 
School  Journal,  and  through  his  influence 
in  other  ways,  he  worked  untiringly  for 
this  worthy  cause.  The  secret  of  his 
influence  for  good,  and  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  ideals,  are  found  in  words 
written  by  him  in  his  January,  1912, 
School  Journal,  at  the  time  of  his  aged 
mother's  death.  After  telling  of  her  life, 
his  tribute  closed  with  these  words: 
"These  memories  and  the  firm  hope  that 
we  shall  meet  again,  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  all  the  wealth,  place  and 
power  this  old  world  can  give  or  take 
away." 

r^f         £f  t^f 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  24,000,000  people  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  the  number  of 
beef  animals  ha«  decreased  6,000,000  and 
sheep  10,000,000,  while  hogs  have  in- 
creased onlv  11,000,000. 
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It  costs  more  to  produce  clean  milk 
than  dirty  milk.  The  difference  in  cost 
is  health  insurance. 


ALFALFA  IN  KANSAS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  report  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  has  just  come  from  the  press.  It  is 
a  book  of  484  pages  and  contains  373 
illustrations.  It  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  this  most  valuable 
forage  plant. 

Kansas  now  has  almost  a  million  acres 
of  alfalfa.  No  other  state  has  so  large 
an  area  devoted  to  this  wonderful  forage 
crop.  * 

In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  no- 
where are  conditions  more  favorable  to 
the  profitable  production  of  alfalfa  than 
in  Kansas.  The  rise  in  importance  of 
this  legume  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our 
agriculture.  Its  advent  was  epochal  in 
the  state's  history.  That  it  has  contrib- 
uted handsomely  to  the  present-day 
affluence  of  the  Kansas  farmer  can  not 
be  gainsaid;  that  it  will  be  more  largely 
depended  upon  in  the  future  is  certain. 
Appreciating  the  advantages .of  alfalfa, 
the  husbandmen  of  Kansas  confidently 
look  forward  to  broader  expansion  in 
the  possibilities  of  our  agriculture,  to 
increased  per  capita  wealth  and  en-| 
hanced  land  values,  to  better  homes  and 
greater  comforts. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  largely  due 
to  the  painstaking  work  done  in  secur- 
ing information  from  prominent  alfalfa 
growers  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Nearly  a  thousand  blanks  were  sent  out, 
each  containing  115  questions.  Every 
phase  of  alfalfa  culture  has  been  cov- 
ered. 

"From  the  long-continued  and  exten- 
sive experience  with  alfalfa  in  Kansas," 
says  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler  in  presenting 
this  report,  "a  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  its  successful  manage- 
ment has  accumulated.  To  make  acces- 
sible, in  a  compact  and  readily  under- 
standable form,  the  essence  of  such, 
knowledge  is  the  purpose  of  this  report. 
The  book  is  distinctly  a  Kansas  book, 
primarily  for  Kansans,  and  is  the  result 
of  experience  and  experiments  by  Kansas 
men,  under  Kansas  conditions,  in  the 
field,  the  feed  lot  and  the  laboratory. 
It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  combine,  as 
a  whole,  the  views  and  ideas  of  both  the 
scientific  specialist  and  the  practical 
farmer.  The  growers  themselves,  in  re- 
plying to  the  questionnaire  that  was 
sent  them,  have  been  heavy  contributors 
to  this  work.  Their  replies,  which  have 
been  painstakingly  analyzed,  digester! 
and  summarized,  represent  essentially 
the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  him- 
self; while  the  excellent  articles  by  ex- 
perts represent  more  especially  the  sci- 
entific point  of  view.  The  volume  is 
presented  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  value  to  all,  but  particularly 
to  the  Kansas  farmer." 

This  report  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Ad- 
dress J.  C.  Mohler,  Secretary  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka. 
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FARM  LOAN  PRIMER 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has 
completed  its  tour  of  the  United  States 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  best  locations  for  the  twelve 
farm  loan  banks.  It  will  probably  make 
public  its  decisions  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  districts  and  the  location  of  the 
various  banks  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
After  these  points  are  settled,  it  will 
not  take  long  for  the  banks  to  get  ready 
for  business. 

Since  making  this  tour  of  the  country 
the  board  has  been  flooded  with  inquir- 
ies about  this  bill.  To  meet  these  many 
questions,  a  circular  has  been  prepared 
entitled  "The  Farm  Loan  Primer."  The 
information  is  given  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  questions  being 
those  most  frequently  coming  to  the 
board.  A  careful  reading  of  this  booklet 
will  supply  full  information  on  how  to 
take  advantage  of  this  rural  credit  act. 
It  can  be  secured  free  by  addressing  tin 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Washington 
D.  C. 

The  forty-eight  states  are  now  spend 
ing  $280,000,000  a  year  on  good  roads. 
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FARM  POULTRY  HOUSE  PLAN 

Comfort  in  W^inter,  Plenty  of  Light  and  Good  Ventilation  Important  Features 


LIGHT  from  all  sides,  ventilation  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  a 
comfortable  house  during  extremes 
in  temperature,  are  features  of  the  Mis- 
souri poultry  house,  a  new  type  which 
has  been  designed  and  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  house  was  designed  by  H.  L. 
Kempster  of  the  department  of  poultry 
husbandry,  to  meet  the  demands  for  a 
house  of  such  size  as  to  accommodate  the 
average  farm  flock.  Features  of  this 
house  are  windows  on  all  sides,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  advantages  because 
the  light  is  so  distributed  that  the  habit 
of  laying  eggs  on  the  floor  is  discour- 
aged and  also  there  is  no  piling  up  of 
the  litter  in  dark  corners  due  to  the  hen 
facing  the  light  when  she  scratches,  be- 
cause there  are  no  dark  corners. 

Another  feature  is  the  excellent  sum- 
mer ventilation  which  can  be  easily  pro- 
vided by  removing  the  windows.  This 
permits  free  circulation  of  air.  Addi- 
tional comfort  in  summer  is  furnished 
by  the  use  of  a  straw  loft  which  acts  as 
an  insulation,  protecting  the  hens  from 
the  extreme  heat.  This  loft  of  straw 
also  tends  to  keep  the  house  dry  during 
the  winter. 

The  following  is  from  the  circular  de- 
scribing the  house: 

"Since  the  average  farm  poultry  flock 
in  Missouri  is  from  100  to  150  hens,  this 
house  is  twenty  feet  square,  being  the 
most  economical  to  construct  and  af- 
fording a  maximum  amount  of  floor 
apace.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  runs  north 
and  south,  the  roof  being  of  equal  spans. 
The  walls  are  five  feet  at  the  eaves.  It 
is  eleven  feet  high  at  the  peak.  The 
south  side  contains  a  door  in  the  center 
and  a  window  2x3  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  These  windows  are  placed 
high  enough  to  afford  a  thirty-inch  open- 
ing beneath,  one  foot  above  the  floor 
and  extending  the  entire  length  each  side 
of  the  door.  This  opening  is  covered 
with  wire  screen  which  keeps  the  hens  in 
and  the  sparrows  out. 

On  the  east  and  west  sides  are  two 
windows  each  two  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide.  On  the  north  end  next  to 
the  floor  is  a  six-light  8  x  10-inch  glass 
window.  An  arrangement  which  admits 
light  from  all  directions  has  decided  ad- 
vantages because  the  light  is  so  distrib- 
uted that  there  are  no  dark  corners,  thus 
discouraging  the  laying  of  eggs  on  the 
floor.  Also,  when  light  comes  from  one 
direction  the  hen  always  faces  in  that 
direction  when  she  scratches.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  gradual  movement  of  the 
litter  toward  the  back  side  of  the  house. 
When  light  is  evenly  distributed  this 
trouble  is  eliminated.   One  hen  scratches 
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in  one  direction  and  another  in  another 
and  the  litter  never  piles  up  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  house,  because  there  are  no 
dark  sides  in  such  a  house. 

VENTILATION  IMPORTANT  FEATURE 

Another  decided  advantage  in  having 
openings  on  all  sides  is  the  excellent 
summer  ventilation  which  can  be  af- 
forded by  removing  the  windows.  This 
is  an  important  point  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  constructing  a  house  under 
Missouri  conditions.  Summer  ventilation 
is  as  important  as  winter  ventilation. 

During  the  winter  the  success  of  ven- 
tilation of  this  type  depends  upon  hav- 
ing the  east,  west,  north,  and  roof  en- 
tirely air-tight  so  that  wind  will  drive 
into  the  house  only  a  short  distance  and 
never  back  to  the  roosts  which  are  on  the 
north  side.  There  is  a  gradual  move- 
ment of  the  air  from  the  inside  out,  thus 
insuring  an  abundance  of  ventilation 
tion  has  an  advantage  over  all  other 
ventilation  because  it  requires  no  adjust- 


ing, never  plugs  up,  and  always  works. 
This  type  of  ventilation  will  adapt  itself 
to  temperature  changes  without  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  attendant  and  in 
this  way  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  labor 
of  caring  for  the  house.  It  probably 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  simple,  effi- 
cient farm  poultry  house  more  nearly 
than  any  house  that  has  been  previously 
designed. 

The  walls  are  of  car  siding,  running 
up  and  down,  which  forms  a  tight  and 
attractive  wall.  The  roof  is  made  of 
shiplap  covered  with  shingles. 

DIRT  FLOOR  ECONOMICAL 

The  floor  is  made  of  dirt  which  is  an 
economical  and  durable  type.  Dirt  floors 
are  very  efficient  if  properly  constructed. 
In  constructing  a  dirt  floor  there  should 
be  a  wall  six  to  eight  inches  high.  A 
fill  of  four  inches  of  coarse  material, 
such  as  cinders,  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent damp  floors  from  the  rise  of  water. 
On  top  of  the  tamped  cinders  should  be 


placed  two  or  three  inches  of  damp  clay 
which  should  be  packed  well  and  then 
permitted  to  dry  so  that  it  will  harden. 

On  top  of  the  clay  should  be  placed 
half  an  inch  of  loose  dirt.  The  clay 
prevents  the  dirt  and  straw  from  mix- 
ing with  the  cinders  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  moisture  to  rise.  A  cov- 
ering of  a  foot  or  more  of  straw  will 
keep  the  floor  dry  at  all  times. 

The  greatest  objections  to  dirt  floors 
are  the  possible  invasion  of  rats,  the 
fact  that  the  straw  will  become  dirty 
quicker  than  with  a  concrete  floor,  and 
also  dust  rising,  which  in  many  cases 
has  caused  throat  trouble.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  low  cost  of  construction,  the 
dirt  floor  can  be  safely  recommended 
and  it  will  prove  very  efficient. 

The  roosts  should  be  level  at  the  back; 
four  feet  high,  fourteen  inches  from  the 
wall,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  made  of 
2  x  4's  with  rounded  corners.  Poles  two 
inches  in  diameter,  if  firmly  placed,  will 
serve  the  purpose  nearly  as  well.  Eight 
inches  beneath  the  roosts  is  placed  a 
droppings  platform,  which  keeps  the 
floor  clean  and  increases  the  floor  space 
available  for  other  purposes.  Under- 
neath the  droppings  platform  are  placed 
the  nests.  There  should  be  eight  inches 
of  roosting  space  for  each  bird  and  one 
nest  for  every  six  or  seven  hens. 

Joists  or  collar  beams  are  placed  in 
the  house  just  high  enough  to  afford 
head  room.  In  order  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  roosting  on  these,  they  are  covered 
with  inch  boards  four  inches  wide  placed 
two  inches  apart.  This  forms  a  loft 
which  is  filled  with  straw.  The  straw 
acts  as  a  sort  of  sponge  by  absorbing 
both  dampness  and  heat  and  helping  to 
keep  the  house  drier  in  the  winter  time 
and  cooler  in  the  summer  time. 

Feed  should  be  stored  in  two  boxes 
with  sloping  tops  hung  on  the  wall. 
This  teaches  the  hens  that  the  house  is 
the  source  of  their  food  supply  and  dis- 
courages them  from  seeking  other  places 
for  their  food.-  -  - 

A  slat-bottomed  coop  should  be  placed 
under  the  eaves  for  the  confinement  of 
any  hens  which  show  signs  of  broodiness. 
This  keeps  them  out  of  nests  which 
should  be  occupied  by  laying  hens  and 
causes  them  to  begin  laying  again. 

Prices  vary  greatly  from  place  to 
place,  and  while  such  a  house  can  be 
constructed  for  $25  in  some  sections  of 
Missouri  where  native  lumber  is  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  in  most  sections  it  will 
probably  cost  about  $1  a  hen  or  a  little 
less  to  build  such  a  house.  It  will  ac- 
commodate from  120  to  175  hens,  de- 
pending in  part  on  the  breed,  and,  aside 
from  the  painting,  will  cost  about  $120 
in  most  sections  of  the  state. 


Comf ortable  Floor  For  Stock 


IT  IS  only"  in  recent  years  that  the 
dairyman,  the  stock  feeder  and  the 
breeder  have  learned  that  care  for 
the  comfort,  contentment  and  general 
health  of  their  animals  is  as  surely  pro- 
ductive of  profits  as  is  generous  feeding. 
The  result  is  that  the  provision  of  bet- 
ter shelter  and  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions have  materially  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment and  increased  efficiency  of 
special  purpose  animals.  The  time  has 
passed  when  farm  stock,  however  boun- 
tifully fed,  are  expected  to  produce  sat- 
isfactory profits  if  they  are  exposed  to 
inclement  weather  or  housed  in  dark 
draughty  uncomfortable  and  unsanitary 
quarters.  Light,  air,  warmth  and  clean 
beds  are  regarded  as  just  as  essential 
as  abundant  feed  and  quality  or  high 
class  individuality  in  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

Such  care  and  attention  is  nowhere 
more  productive  of  good  results  than  in 
the  quarters  provided  for  dairy  stock 
and  brood  sows.  Both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow  im- 
proves with  every  reasonable  addition  to 
her  comfort,  and  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing warm,  clean  farrowing  houses  for 
hogs  is  quickly  repaid  in  more  and  bet- 
ter pigs  and  in  the  improved  condition 
of  the  breeding  stock.  One  modern 
measure  that  promises  to  find  general 
adoption  among  progressive  farmers  ia 
the  sanitary,  comfortable  floor  in  dairy 
barns  and  hog  houses,  relieving  the  ani- 


mals from  the  necessity  of  standing  and 
lying  in  wet,  cold,  unhealthful  quarters. 
For  this  improvement  nothing  has  been 
found  to  excel  in  effectiveness  creosotcd 
yellow  pine  blocks.  The  wood  blocks 
not  only  make  an  ideal  floor  for  horse 
stalls  and  dairy  barns,  but  they  are 
particularly  desirable  in  farrowing 
houses  for  hogs.  The  block  floor  not 
only  is  warmer  than  earth  or  concrete, 
but  the  preservative  used  in  the  wood — 
creosote — is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and 
insecticide  and  absolutely  eradicates 
vermin. 

Laying  a  creosotcd  yellow  pine  block 
floor  is  a  comparatively  simple  process, 
easily  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
skilled  labor.  The  important  points  in 
making  a  first  class  job  are  care  and 
thoroughness.     If  the  barn,  stable  or 


farrowing  house  has  a  stiff  clay  base,  no 
other  foundation,  except  a  sand  cushion, 
is  needed  for  the  blocks,  provided  the 
clay  is  smooth  and  tamped  evenly  with 
a  slight  slope  for  drainage.  If  the  floor 
base  is  soft,  there  should  be  a  founda- 
tion of  three  inches  of  concrete.  This 
concrete  is  composed  of  one  part  Port- 
land cement,  three  parts  clean  sand  and 
six  parts  gravel  or  broken  rock,  sized 
one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half  inches. 
The  sand  and  cement  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  dry,  then  sufficient  water 
added  to  make  a  thin  mortar,  after  which 
the  broken  stone  is  turned  in  and  well 
mixed.  This  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  earth  base,  well  tamped  and 
smoothed  over  the  surface. 

When  the  concrete  is  well  hardened — 
it  should  be  let  stand  four  to  eight  days 


SECTION  THROUGH  HOUSE 


END  ELEVATION 


— there  is  placed  on  it  a  half  inch  of 
well  screened  sand  and  cement)  three 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Immediately  before  the  blocks  are  laid, 
sprinkle  the  sand  and  cement  with  a 
hand  sprinkler  and  on  it  set  the  blocks 
so  their  surface  shall  be  smooth  and  the 
joints  close.  Level  the  surface,  if  neces- 
sary, by  light  tamping.  Brush  sand  over 
the  floor,  that  minute  spaces  between 
the  blocks  may  be  filled. 

When  an  entire  floor  is  to  be  paved 
with  the  yellow  pine  blocks,  an  expan- 
sion joint  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
should  be  provided  for  around  the  four 
walls  by  placing  a  strip  of  plank  against 
each  wall  before  the  blocks  are  laid. 
When  the  blocks  are  set  firmly  and 
brought  to  an  even  bearing,  remove  the 
strips  and  fill  the  spaces  with  asphalt, 
cement  or  paving  pitch  filler,  heated 
until  it  runs  like  water. 

It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  creosoted  yellow  pine 
blocks  and  lumber  from  retail  dealers 
generally,  so  the  farmer  has  been  one 
of  the  last  to  profit  by  the  most  ef- 
fective wood  preserving  treatments. 
Creosoting  posts  and  other  timbers  has 
been  practiced  to  some  extent  by  farm* 
ers,  simply  dipping  the  wood,  but  that 
method  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the 
factory  treatment  in  which  the  wood  is 
incased  in  an  air-tight  recepta.de,  the 
air  exhausted,  and  the  creosote  forced 
into  the   wood  under   heavy  pressure. 
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FARMING  COMPLEX  BUSINESS 

Re  quires  Information  Covering    VIZ i  d  e   Range  of  Subjects 


By  Charles  H.  'Taylor,  Agricultural  Agent,  Auk  tson  County 


COMMUNITY  PICNIC,  AEGONIA. — HEBE  SPIRIT  OF  CO-OPERATION  IS  STRONG 


THE  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  one  does  not  need  to  study 
to  be  a  successful  farmer.  The 
facts  are  that  a  farmer  needs  to  do  as 
much  or  even  more  studying  than  the 
man  who  follows  other  lines  of  business. 
Farming  is  a  complicated  business.  It 
has  to  do  with'  the  production  of  plants 
and  stock  and  the  marketing  of  this 
produce. 

In  the  growing  of  crops,  much  depends 
upon  soil  fertility,  work,  weather,  weeds, 
insects,  and  fungi  or  plant  diseases.  In 
the  early  days  soil  fertility  was  not  an 
important  question  in  farming,  but  to- 
day it  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
questions.  The  ground  is  washing  very 
much  more  and  the  same  efforts  will  not 
produce  the  crops  that  they  did  years 
ago.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  loss 
of  organic  matter  and"  can  be  remedied 
by  the  use  of  barnyard  manure,  green 
manure,  and  proper  cultivation. 

As  weeds  use  up  both  moisture  and 
plant  food,  they  materially  influence  the 
yields  of  our  field  crops.  The  country 
now  has  many  weeds  that  were  unknown 
twenty  years  ago,  and  every  year  new 
weeds  are  added  to  this  list.  The  farmer 
should  recognize  both  the  seed  and  the 
growing  plant  of  the  worst  weeds  that 
he  has  to  contend  with  and  should  know 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  bad  weeds  that  are  common 
today  in  this  country:  Cockle,  manroot, 
smartweed,  sunflower,  squirrel  tail,  giant 
ragweed,  catnip,  pepper  grass,  shepherd's 
purse,  burdock,  thistle,  wild  carrot,  wild 
parsnip,  water  hemlock,  velvet  weed, 
bracted  plantain,  purslane,  ragweed,  sor- 
rel, bindweed,  morning  glory,  buffalo 
burr,  bull  nettle,  cheat,  cockleburr,  crab 
grass,  dandelion,  sourdock,  daisy  flea 
bane,  chicory,  dodder,  foxtail,  iron  weed, 
jimson  weed,  lamb's  quarter,  pigweed, 
wild  lettuce,  milkweed,  mustard,  and 
buckhorn.  How  many  of  them  do  you 
recognize  when  you  see  them  growing, 
and  how  many  of  them  do  you  recognize 
by  the  seed  when  you  go  to  buy  clover, 
timothy,  wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  field 
seeds? 

The  list  of  insects,  too,  is  quite  for- 
midable and  is  increasing  in  length. 
Some  of  these  insects  are  our  friends; 
that  is,  they  help  "us  in  our  farming  op- 
erations, so  should  be  protected.  The 
aphis  lion,  dragon  fly,  praying  mantis, 
ladybug,  ichneumon  fly,  techinid  fly,  and 
honey  bees  belong  to  this  class.  Most 
farmers  today  do  not  recognize  these  in- 
sects, and  the  majority  of  men  would 
destroy  the  mass  of  praying  mantis  eggs 
if  they  found  it  in  their  orchard. 

A  list  of  the  worst  insects  would  in- 
clude the  ants,  plant  lice,  apple  curculio, 
plum  curculio,  flat-headed  and  round- 


headed  apple  tree  borers,  peach  tree 
borer,  army  worm,  fruit  tree  bark 
beetles,  corn  billbugs,  blister  beetles, 
pear  blister  mites,  thrips,  buffalo  tree 
hoppers,  codling  moth,  cabbage  looper, 
cadelle,  canker  worm,  red  humped  cater- 
pillar, yellow-necked  caterpillar,  chinch 
bug,  clover  hay  worm,  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  corn  ear  worm,  striped  cucumber 
beetle,  currant  worm,  cut-worms,  fall 
army  worm,  flea  beetle,  garden  web- 
worms,  granary  weevil,  greater  straw 
worm,  grasshoppers,  hawk  moths,  Hes- 
sian fly,  melon  aphis,  scale  insects,  17- 
year  locust,  snowy  tree  cricket,  squash 
bug,  stalk  borer,  white  grub,  wire  worm. 
It  is  important  that  we  know  the  life 
history  of  these  insects  in  order  that 
we  may  know  how  they  may  most  easily 
and  most  effectively  be  controlled. 

New  fungus  diseases  have  been  intro- 
duced until  at  present  nearly  every  plant 
that  we  grow  has  some  fungus  enemies. 
The  more  common  fungus  diseases  of 
field  crops  are  smut  in  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  the  sorghum  crops;  rust  of  wheat 
and  oats;  ergot  in  the  hay.  In  the 
orchard  and  garden  they  include  blister 
canker,  black  canker,  apple  blotch,  apple 
scab,  peach  scab,  black  rot,  bitter  rot, 
brown  rot,  leaf  spot,  anthracnose,  potato 
scab,  and  dry  rot  of  the  potato.  These 
fungi  in  many  cases  have  gained  such  a 
foothold  that  they  prevent  the  maturing 
of  any  marketable  fruit  in  our  orchards 
and  reduce  the  yields  of  practically  every 
crop  that  we  grow. 

In  stock  raising,  the  factors  involved 
are  care,  feed,  insects,  fungi,  and  in- 
juries and  diseases.  The  care  and  feed- 
ing of  our  live  stock  is  much  the/ same 
that  it  was  years  ago  except  that  the 


prices  of  feeding  stuffs  have  changed  and 
new  feeding  stuffs  such  as  silage,  cotton- 
seed meal,  tankage,  etc.,  have  been  in- 
troduced. On  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  grain,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  raise  and  fatten  stock 
most  economically  without  the  use  of 
both  leguminous  roughages  and  some  of 
these  high  priced  protein  concentrates. 
However,  if  these  high  priced  foods  are 
not  used  properly,  we  will  lose  instead 
of  making  money  by  using  them. 

Some  of  the  insects  that  cause  losses 
in  the  live  stock  business  are  the  corn 
ear  worm,  the  ox  warble,  the  bot  fly,  the 
screw  worm,  intestinal  worms,  lung 
worms,  scab  of  hogs,  and  lice  of  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  I  have  omitted  men- 
tioning the  parasites  of  sheep  because  in 
this  county,  and  in  most  sections  of 
Kansas,  they  are  unimportant,  there  be- 
ing three  times  as  many  dogs  as  there 
are  sheep. 

Some  of  the  worst  fungi  are  the  molds 
that  attack  the  feeds  which  stock  con- 
sume. These  frequently  cause  serious 
trouble.  The  more  common  and  impor- 
tant diseases  affecting  cattle  are  tuber- 
culosis, contagious  abortion,  impaction 
of  the  rumen,  and  milk  fever.  Horses 
have  colic,  heaves,  glanders,  colt-ill  or 
shipping  fever,  lockjaw,  bone  diseases, 
poor  conformation,  collar  sores,  wire 
cuts,  etc.  Cholera,  pneumonia,  and 
tuberculosis  are  the  diseases  responsible 
for  our  greatest  losses  among  hogs.  It 
is  important  that  we  understand  some- 
thing about  the  diseases  of  stock,  not  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  services  of  the 
veterinarians,  but  to  know  when  the  vet- 
erinarian should  be  called  and  when  he 
is  not  needed.    Also  in  order  that  we 


may  recognize  the  contagious  diseases 
and  do  our  part  in  helping  the  veter- 
inarian stamp  them  out.  In  veterinary 
work,  the  same  as  in  human  practice,  it 
is  often  true  that  as  much  depends  upon 
the  care  that  the  patient  receives  as 
upon  the  medicine  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  study  of 
marketing  conditions.  Today  the  mar- 
kets for  our  standard  crops  and  meat 
animals  are  very  much  better  than  they 
were  in  the  "good  old  days,"  and  the 
fanner  gets  very  much  more  his  for  pro- 
duce than  he  used  to  get.  However,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  or  the  cost  of  high 
living,  is  a  modern  thing,  and  there  is 
a  much  greater  difference  between  the 
price  received  by  the  producer  and  the 
final  price  to  the  consumer  than  there 
was  in  the  olden  times.  The  farmer 
should  work  his  head  a  little  to  make 
his  produce  net  him  more  and  if  inci- 
dentally the  price  to  the  consumer  is 
reduced,  the  demand  for  farm  produce 
will  be  increased.  There  is  room  for  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  along  this 
line,  particularly  in  the  marketing  of 
apples  and  other  perishable  products. 
The  same  fruit  that  we  sell  for  30  and 
40  cents  a  bushel,  costs  from  $1  to  $4 
a  bushel  at  retail  in  the  city. 

In  this  discussion  of  farming,  the 
things  that  have  been  changing  more 
rapidly  and  with  which  many  farmers 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar,  have  been 
emphasized.  Selection  and  storing  of 
seed,  preparation'of  seed  bed,  time  and 
rate  of  seeding,  cultivation,  time  and 
method  of  harvesting,  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  items  concerning  the  handling  of 
live  stock  have  been  omitted  entirely. 
Many  of  the  things  mentioned  can  be 
controlled  by  the  farmer  who  is  posted, 
whether  his  neighbors  take  care  of  their 
problems  or  not.  However,  many  of  the 
problems  can  be  solved  successfully  only 
by  community  effort,  and  the  larger  the 
community  working  together,  the  quicker 
and  more  easily  will  success  be  attained. 
Prominent  in  this  latter  class  are  the 
control  of  weeds  that  are  spread  by  the 
wind  or  by  wild  animals,  the  control  of 
insects  that  fly  or  travel  considerable 
distances,  the  control  of  many  of  the 
fungi,  and  the  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. In  Atchison  County  160  promi- 
nent farmers  who  have  realized  that 
these  things  are  so,  have  banded  together 
and  secured  a  man  to  help  them  get  and 
spread  information  and  get  the  organ- 
izations to  work  on  the  community 
problems. 

Verily,  "farming  is  a  profession  requir- 
ing more  shrewdness  than  law,  more 
technical  training  than  medicine,  more 
uprightness  than  theology,  more  brains 
and  resourcefulness  than  pedagogy." 


^iVoodson  County  Children's  Fair 


FOR  several  years  Woodson  County 
has  been  holding  an  annual  grain 
and  stock  show  at  Yates  Center, 
where  buildings  and  equipment  were  ar- 
ranged especially  for  this  purpose.  In 
connection  with  this  final  grain  and 
stock  show,  County  Superintendent  Eliz- 
abeth Spencer  has  been  holding  school 
fairs. 

On  account  of  the  severe  dry  weather 
in  that  section  of  the  state,  it  was  de- 
cided some  months  ago  that  the  grain 
and  stock  show  would  not  be  held  this 
year.  However,  Miss  Spencer  felt  that 
she  must  continue  her  exhibits  for  the 
young  people,  and  especially  this  year, 
since  she  had  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  the  club  work.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  by  her  with  the 
people  having  charge  of  the  grain  and 
stock  show,  to  use  the  buildings  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  children's  work. 

Some  of  the  business  men  and  other 
friends  of  Mis3  Spencer  thought  that  she 
would  be  undertaking  too  much  to  try 
to  plan  for  an  exhibit  made  up  wholly 
of  the  children's  work,  but  she  had  faith 
in  her  teachers  and  in  the  members  of 
her  school  boards,  and  plans  were  made 
for  a  school  fair  and  club  exhibit  to  be 
held  October  6. 

The  corn  and  pig  club  boys  and  the 
sewing,  gardening  and  canning  club  boys 
and  girls  were  all  asked  "to  prepare  ex- 
hibits.   Each  school  district  was  also 


asked  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  school 
work,  also  an  exhibit  representing  farm 
and  home  work. 

Of  the  sixty-five  school  districts  in 
the  county,  sixty-one  prepared  exhibits 
and  had  them  on  exhibition.  Parents 
were  permitted  to  help  the  children  in 
making  the  school  exhibit.  Each  dis- 
trict was  allotted  a  booth  in  the  stock 
pavilion  and  a  number  of  the  districts 
had  exhibits  equally  as  good  as  are  seen 


at  county  fairs.  One  district  showed 
fifty-five  varieties  of  grain,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  grasses.  The  school  work 
was  especially  good.  Most  of  these  ex- 
hibits were  brought  into  Yates  Center 
on  Thursday  and  put  up  by  the  parents, 
then  on  Friday  the  schools  were  dis- 
missed and  everybody  came. 

All  the  club  work  was  put  in  a  special 
building.  It  contained  corn,  fruits,  sew- 
ing, and  canning.   Some  extra  good  com 


exhibits  were  made  by  the  corn  club 
boys,  and  the  sewing  work  of  the  girls 
was  unusually  good.  A  special  program 
was  arranged  for  Thursday  night  and 
Friday,  with  a  special  meeting  for  the 
members  of  school  boards.  This  meeting 
was  addressed  by  State  Superintendent 
Ross. 

In  each  booth  representing  the  differ- 
ent school  districts  a  book  was  placed  so 
that  each  parent  and  representative  from 
the  district  could  register.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  district  registering  the 
largest  number.  Another  prize  was  of- 
fered to  the  district  whose  representa- 
tives traveled  the  greatest  number  of 
miles.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
4,000  people  came  in  Friday  to  see  the 
exhibits. 

The  school  exhibits  were  judged  by 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Woods  of  Garnett  and 
Otis  E.  Hall  of  Manhattan.  An  illus- 
trated lecture  on  club  work  was  given  on 
Thursday  night  and  on  Friday  an  ad- 
dress on  club  work  was  given  before  the 
parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
school  board. 

Those  people  who  saw  this  exhibit  felt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
events  ever  held  in  Woodson  County  and 
some  members  of  the  stock  show  are 
saying  that  hereafter  this  feature  must 
not  be  omitted  from  any  of  their  future 
programs. 
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&  Canadian  Wheat 

to  Feed  the  World 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  cropa 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the 
American  continent.    The  people  of  the  world  must 
be  fed  and  there  Is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian 
•wheat.     Canada's   Invitation   to   every  industrious 
American    is    therefore   especially   attractive.  She 
■wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy,  prosperous 
homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise  lm- 
xnepse  wheat  crops. 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices. 
Think  of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its 

present  high  prices,  where  for  some  time  it  is  liable  to  continue.  During  many] 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  ylel 

as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  *  lax 
.-,\  Mixed  farming  Is  fully  as  profitable  an  Industry  as  grain  raising     The  excellent  Brass™  , 
*">    J- 1  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    Uood  , 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  . 
f"y/1*»!W.    Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  tor  rami 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war. 
The  Government  this  year  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into 
grain.    Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway } 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  C&anda,  or 


M  IHMHI/ 

"    Has  been  continuously  making 

I  mGONS  BUGGIES-HARNESS 

For  every  Jurm  use  since  1852 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


TRAPPERS 


We  will  have  some  Big  Specials 
to  oiler  Fur  Shippers  throughout 
the  coining  Fur  Season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once. 

Your  success  depends  on  the 
Fur  House  you  ship  to.  Start 
Right.  Ship  your  first  lot  to  us. 
Our  returns  will  convince  you. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book, 
"Fur  Facts,**  Price  List,  Tags  and 
prices  on  Traps,  Baits,  Supplies. 

The  Trappers  Far  House 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

95  Abraham  Bldg..       St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sure  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in- 
vest in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  3 
ordinaryroofs.  Nopaint- 
Irtg  or  repairs.  Rot^  fire  j 
„  ,     ^^T^'-T.'^TP-  and  rust-proof.  Guar- 

Reo  Metal  Cluster  Shingles  anteed  lightning  proof.  ,| 

4  FREE  Roofing  Book 

pictures,  describes,  and  quotes 
low  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,  Siding,  Wallboard, 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  ior  free  Sam  pies  and 
Book  Nov  11363 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
11313-  113S3  Pike  Sfc,  Cincinnati 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  lan  end  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruga  or  glovea  when  ordered. 

Yourf  ur  {roods  will  cost  you  lesa  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stoelc  raiser 
ehould  have,  but  we  never  send  on  t  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  3  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  la  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  oalfl   sklna  1  about  the  fur 

Soode  and  (fame  trophies  we  sell,  taxl- 
ermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  oorreot  address. 

Tb«  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
671  lysll  Ave,  Rochester,  PUT. 

IMS 

BIG  ADVANCE* 
IN  PRICES  "u'k,at 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Tvson  Bros,  of  McAIlaster,  Kansas,  owners 
of  the  famous  Uneeda  herd  of  DurocS,  write 
that  their  herd  is  doing  fine.  This  is  one 
of  the  riehly-bred  herds  of  Durocs  in  Kan- 
sas and  they  have  the  type  that  makes  the 
profitable  feeders.  This  year  they  have 
raised  one  of  the  best  lots  of  spring  pigs  in 
the  history  of  the  herd. 


Fred  B.  Caldwell,  of  Howard,  Kansas, 
held  his  annual  fall  pig  sale  on  November 
1  as  advertised,  and  made  an  average  on 
thirty  head  of  March  and  April  spring  pigs 
of  $58.40.  The  competition  was  keen  for 
Big  Bob  boars  and  gilts  and  they  made  a 
much  higher  average.  Mr.  Caldwell  is 
breeding  a  fine  lot  of  sows  to  his  great 
boar,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  and  they  wilt  go 
in  his  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  February 
20,  1917. 

W.  J.  Strong,  of  Moran,  Kansas,  has  an- 
nounced a  dispersion  sale  of  jacks  and  jen- 
nets to  be  held  November  22.  He  will  cat- 
alog his  entire  herd  of  mammoth  jacks  and 
jennets  for  this  sale  and  the  offering  will 
include  jacks  from  three  to  six  years  old, 
from  14-2  inches  to  15-3  inches  standard, 
with  eight  to  nine-inch  bone.  The  jennets 
are  a  very  select  lot.  A  number  of  them 
are  bred  to  W.  D.  Gotts'  1,260-pound  herd 
jack.  He  will  also  fell  a  choice  lot  of 
brood  mares,  mules  and  cattle. 


Skunk  higher  than 


away  up. 
a  year  ago. 


Fancy 


prices  for  all  other  furs.  Elgss  pays  most. 
Get  Our  RAW  FUR  PRICE  UBT  FIRST. 

CSJCB  Send  for  •'Trappers'  Ex- 

TrnEaK  change,"  our  free  monthly 
Trappers'  Magazine.  Full  of  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  actual  trap- 
13   Ping    and  hunting  adventure. 
t\   Subscription  free.  TRAPPERS' 
SUPPLIES— Guns,  Ammunltlon,Traps, 
Baits  ct  ACTUAL  FACTORY 
COST.     CATALOG  FREE. 

E.  W.  BIOCS  &  CO. 
633  Biggs  Bldg. 

Kansas  City.  •  Mo. 


MORE 
CASH 
FOB 


jtour 


FURS. 


Phil  H.  Jones  of  Nashotah,  Wis.,  a  well 
known  breeder  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  who 
recently  visited  friends  in  Kansas,  believes 
that  on  account  of  the  naturally  favorable 
conditions  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
iaiay  business  in  this  state.  Mr.  Jones  lives 
In  the  heart  of  Wisconsin's  dairy  district  and 
ten  years  ago  established  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred Brown  Swiss  cattle.  He  now  has  a 
fcerd  of  thirty  head  of  heavy-producing  cows 
»nd  has  found  the  Brown  Swiss  very  profit- 
able. He  has  a  choice  lot  of  young  stock  in 
■is  herd  sired  by  some  of  the  best  sires  of 
Ihe  breed  and  all  out  of  heavy-producing 
Bams. 


TRAPPERS 

Send  for  our  .special  price  list 
before  making  shipments  to  any 
one.  Our  prices  will  increase  your 
fur  income  this  season. 
You  don't  guess  about 
your  prices  when  get- 
ting ours,  but  get  the 
highest  always.  When 
shipping  to  us  you  save 
the  middleman's  profit. 
We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  quick 
returns,  pay  express  charges,  and  when  so 
requested  hold  shipments  separate  for  your 
approval  of  returns.  Wanted  at  once,  50,000 
Kansas  Skunk  Skin*. 

FRED  WHITE,  The  Kansas  Fur  Man, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.    Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  Shippers. 
Bach  Fur  Co.,    Dept.  73  Chicago 


Coleman  Air-O-Lite 

Makes  and  Burns  Its  Own  Gas. 

8  A  Gives- a  brilliant  mellow  light  of  300  candle 

"n»  power.  Costa  lees  than  ono-Ujird  of  a  cent  per  bour 
toruo.  No  wick  to  trim,  do  cbimnoy  to  clean,  no 
(rreaey  oil  to  boodle,  no  Brooke,  DO  odor.  Kotnina 
to  set  out  of  order.    Can-taplll.  can't  explode  and  no 
danger  If  tipped  over.   Fill  It  only  once  a  week.  Clean 
it  only  once  a  year.   If  not  on  sale  at  your  deals'  s 
write  for  catalog  ebowlng  many  beautiful  atyles, 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY, 
1168  St.  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Stf  Panl.      Tnledo.         Dallas.  CVcttK' 
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1WAS  very  glad  to  receive  your  last 
letter,  since  you  answered  all  of  my 
questions  so  fully. 
I  was  slow  in  sending  in  la3t  month's 
reports  for  it  took  me  some  time  to  fig- 
ure them  out  and  make  sure  they  "were 
right.  However,  I  omitted  putting  down 
what  my  roughage  consisted  of.  It  was 
green  corn  fodder.  I  have  purchased  two 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  at  $8  a  ton,  but  on 
account  of  the  recent  rain  I  have  been 
unable  to  haul  it  home.  I  am  sure  Delphi 
will  do  better  when  I  add  alfalfa  to  her 
ration. 

I  am  feeding  the  calf  eighteen  pounds 
of  skim  milk  a  day  with  a  tablespoon  of 
corn  meal  mush  in  each  feed  and  one- 
half  pound  of  corn  chop  daily.  He  is 
now  about  seven  weeks  old.  Would  you 
advise  feeding  shelled  corn  instead  of 
corn  chop  at  this  age,  and  when  would 
you  increase  the  amount?  He  also  runs 
in  a  small  lot  of  nice  blue-grass  and  has 
prairie  hay. 

The  cow  and  calf  are  both  stabled  at 
night  and  during  stormy  weather. 

I  had  some  pictures  taken  but  the  cal 
refused  to  stand  still  and  they  are  no. 
very  good.    I  will  try  and  have  more 
taken  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

I  am  getting  thirty-two  cents  a  pound 
for  my  butter  now. 

We  had  our  fair  and  farmers'  institute 
here  last  week.  I  took  a  pound  of  butter 
but  only  received  «econ<I  Frize.  There 
was  no  cash  awarded — just  ribbons.  I 
was  not  there  to  see  it  judged,  but  the 
judge  said  it  was  not  salty  enough  but 
otherwise  it  was  very  good.  On  the  pro- 
gram for  the  first  evening  the  speaker 
from  Manhattan  showed  lantern  slides 
of  labor-saving  devises,  which  pictures 
he  had  picked  up  on  his  travels  over  the 
state,  all  devices  being  in  actual  use  on 
some  Kansas  farm.  One  showed  a  milk 
house  with  a  large  barrel  in  one  corner, 
the  water  being  pumped  into  this  by  a 
windmill.  The  overflow  from  this  barrel 
ran  into  a  cement  tank.  Below  this  tank 
was  another  shelf  on  Avhich  the  crocks 
and  cream  cans  were  kept.  Our  speaker 
informed  us  that  by  the  use  of  this 
simple  device  for  cooling  the  cream,  this 
farmer  was  able  to  deliver  a  good  qual- 
ity of  cream  even  though  he  lived  seven 
teen  miles  from  the  station. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  our 
club  work  already,  and  find  it  very  in 
teresting.  —  Theresa  O'Maea,  Anderson 
County. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  -feed  meal  of 
any  kind  in  the  skim  milk.  Corn  meal 
and  other  meals  contain  large  amounts 
of  starch.  The  digestion  of  starch  re- 
quires that  it  be  chewed.  There  are  di- 
gestive juices  in  the  mouth  that  must  be 
mixed  with  the  starch  in  order  to  have 
it  properly  digested.  In  the  real  young 
calf  these  digestive  juices  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  mouth  and  until  they  are  it 
cannot  digest  starchy  grains.  At  the 
age  of  about  three  weeks  the  calf  can 
begin  to  digest  starch,  but  the  grain 
should  be  so  fed  that  he  cannot  swallow 
it  without  chewing.  In  teaching  the 
calf  to  eat  grain,  it  is  usually  better  to 
use  it  in  the  dry  meal  form  because  the 
meal  will  stick  to  his  mouth  and  he  will 


thus  get  a  taste  for  it.  As  soon  as  the 
calf  has  acquired  the  taste  for  grain  it 
is  better  to  feed  shelled  corn  instead  of 
corn  chop  or  meal. 

If  the  calf  is  to  be  fattened  for  mar- 
ket, it  should  be  given  about  all  the 
grain  it  will  clean  up.  If  it  is  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a  dairy  cow,  the  amount  of 
grain  should  be  limited.  A  calf  seven 
weeks  old  could  be  fed  with  profit,  from 
three-quarters  to  a  pound  of  shelled  corn 
daily.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  add 
some  oats  if  they  do  not  cost  more  per 
pound  than  corn. 

It  is  always  better  to  feed  the  young 
calf  prairie  hay  than  alfalfa  bay.  Al- 
falfa is  likely  to  be  too  loosening  in  its 
effect,  and  skim  milk  contains  plenty  of 
protein.  Alfalfa  is  very  rich  in  protein 
and  is  usually  fed  when  the  rest  of  the 
ration  is  lacking  in  this  nutrient. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  club 
member  is  carefully  protecting  her  cow 
and  calf  from  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
They  cannot  do  their  best  unless  nrop- 
erly  sheltered  at  such  times. 

Reading  Milk  Scale 

Some  of  our  dairy  club  members  do 
not  know  how  to  record  the  weight  of 
the  milk  when  weighed  on  a  scale  grad- 
uated in  tenths  of  pounds.  We  find  on 
some  of  the  records  that  the  weight  is 
recorded  in  pounds  and  twentieths.  This 
use  of  common  fractions  greatly  compli- 
cates the  addition.  On  the  dial  of  the 
scale  there  are  ten  spaces  between  the. 
pounds.  Between  these  graduations  are 
small  marks.  When  the  hand  of  the 
dial  stands  halfway  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  long  graduations,  some  have 
recorded  it  as  seventeen-twentieths, 
which  of  course  is  correct,  but  the  sim- 
ple way  is  to  write  it  as  a  decimal — • 
eighty-five  hundredths.  In  each  ease  the 
"five"  in  the  second  decimal  place  is 
equivalent  to  one-twentieth.  Whenever 
the  hand  stands  halfway  between  the 
longer  lines  on  the  dial,  write  the  num- 
ber of  the  line  just  passed  in  the  first 
place  after  the  decimal  point,  and  put 
"five"  in  the  second  or  hundredth  place. 
Written  in  this  way,  you  will  have  no 
fractions  to  bother  in  adding  the  col- 
umn. It  is  important  to  see  that  the 
decimal  point  is  placed  right. 


Did  you  send  your  October  feed  and 
milk  records  to  us  in  time  to  reach  this 
office  by  November  10?  This  is  the  date 
they  should  be  in  our  hands  each  month. 
Will  you  send  your  milk  sample  to  Man- 
hattan November  15?  When  you  do  not 
attend  to  this  promptly,  it  delays  the 
return  of  all  members'  tests.  If  you 
have  been  sending  your  samples  and  rec- 
ords on  time,  this  is  not  written  for  you. 
If  you  have  not  been  attending  to  these 
matters  in  a  businesslike  way,  read  these 
lines  carefully  and  often  and  remember 
these  dates. 


All  animals  require  plenty  of  good, 
pure  water.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  milking  cow,  as  water  constitutes 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
volume  of  milk.  The  water  supply, 
therefore,  demands  the  dairyman's  most 
careful  attention. 
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WE  ARE  still  waiting  for  answers  to  several  letters 
written  different  members  of  the  Dairy  Club.  Are 
you  one  of  these?  If  you  are,  won't  you  write  to 
us  today  and  save  us  the  extra  trouble  of  having  to  write 
you  a  second  letter  to  get  the  information  for  which  we 
have  asked? 

We  are  still  holding  promises  from  several  of  the  club 
members  to  send  us  pictures  of  their  cows.  We  hope  you 
will  not  forget  this  promise  but  will  send  us  a  good,  clear 
picture  soon.  Of  course  we  want  you  in  the  picture  with 
your  cow — and  either  put  your  hat  back  far  enough  so  your 
face  will  be  clear,  or  take  your  hat  off.  We  and  the  other 
members  of  the  club  like  to  know  what  you  look  like. 

Then,  there  are  just  three  members  who  owe  us  a  few 
cents  on  milk  sample  bottles  and  corrosive  sublimate  tab- 
lets. If  you  are  one  of  these,  won't  you  please  send  in  the 
stamps  to  cover  this  debt?  This  is  a  small  matter,  but  one 
you  should  give  prompt  attention. 

If  any  of  these  paragraphs  mean  you,  won't  you  let  us 
hear  from  you  right  away? 
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but  it  wouldn't 
be  a  Reo! 


Are  you  one  of  those  who,  just  because  you  can't  get  a  Reo  on  the 
minute,  are  thinking  of  accepting  as  a  substitute  a  car  that  is  your 
"second  choice?" 

Or  are  you  one  of  those  who  think  perhaps  you  can  get  as  good  value 
in  some  automobile  of  lesser  reputation? 

If  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  point,  let  us  just  say  this: 

Take  a  Reo,  and  have  it  made  in  any  other  factory — and  it  wouldn't 
be  a  Reo. 

It  isn't  design  alone — there  are  no  radical  features  of  design  in 
Reo  cars. 

Nor  is  it  factory  equipment — all  automobile  factories  have  about 
the  same  machines.  Reo,  being  a  leader,  is  always  a  few  months 
ahead  of  most — but  machine  tools  are  practically  standard. 

Nor  could  one  say  that  Reo  mechanics  are  all  more  skilled — others 
can  hire  good  mechanics  too. 

That's  why  we  say  that  if  you  took  Reo  design  and  Reo  specifications 
and  had  the  car  made  up  in  some  other  plant,  still  it  would  not 
be  a  Reo. 

It's  the  Reo  spirit — that  indefinable  but  still  tangible  thing  that 
pervades  the  whole  Reo  organization  from  General  Manager  down 
to  the  Last  Man  in  the  Shops,  that  gives  to  this  product  the  quality 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Reo. 

We  like  to  call  it  good  intent — for  after  all  that  is  the  determining 
factor. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  the  best  automobiles  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

Not  the  most,  but  the  best.  Not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  the 
Reo  goal. 

And  every  Reo  man — from  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Final  Inspec- 
tor— is  imbued  with  that  spirit,  is  actuated  by  that  desire  to  make 
good,  dependable  automobiles.    Better  than  others. 

Visit  the  Reo  plant.  You  will  be  welcome — the  doors  are  always 
open.  Reo  Folk,  proud  of  their  work,  are  glad  to  show  you  through. 
Note  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Watch  the  workers — listen  to 
the  remarks  you'll  hear. 

No  one  asks — "How  many  did  we  make  yesterday?"  as  you  hear 
in  so  many  factories  nowadays. 

For  that  isn't  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Reo  workmen. 

It's  how  many  parts  were  discarded,  turned  back  by  the  inspectors 
— because  of  some  error  so  slight  it  would  "pass"  in  most  plants. 

There's  no  secret — no  necromancy — about  Reo  quality  or  how  it 
gets  into  the  product. 

It's  the  result  of  that  fervent  desire  of  the  Reo  Folk  to  make  Reo 
cars  excel — and  the  eternal  vigilance  that  results  from  that  desire 
— that  is  responsible  for  Reo  quality,  Reo  stability,  Reo  low  cost  of 
upkeep,  and  finally,  Reo  preference — Reo  demand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Reo  cars  are  known  as  "The  Gold  Standard 
of  Values?" 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 
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When  you  buy  Prince  Albert 
you  are  getting  quality! 

Quick  as  that  P.  A.  flavor  strikes-in,  you'll  real- 
ize you've  received  all  you  paid  for  in  tobacco 
quality — not  coupons  or  premiums!  State  or 
national  restrictions  on  coupons  or  premiums  can 
in  no  way  affect  Prince  Albert's  sale.  Quality 
has  been  the  only  inducement  Prince  Albert  has 
ever  offered  smokers! 

You've  heard  many  an  earful  about  the  Prince 
Albert  patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and 
parch  and  lets  you  smoke  your  fill  without  a  come- 
back! It  proves  out  every  hour  of  the  day! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

will  open  the  doors  wide  for  you  to  come  in  on  a  good  time 
with  a  jimmy  pipe  or  makin's  cigarettes.  You'll  think  the 
smoke-lid  is  off  for  fair,  firing  up  as  the  smoke-spirit 
strikes  you — without  a  regret! 


Copyright  1916  by 
ft,  3.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Reverse  side  of 
the  tidy  red  tin 


All  that  delight  can  be  yours  soon  as  you  lay  in  a  stock 
of  P.  A.  and  jam  that  friendly  old  pipe 
brimful  or  roll  some  cigarettes — and 
strike  fire!    This  tip  is  worth  a  lot  in 
happiness  and  contentment  to  every 
man  who  knows  what 
can  be  gotten  out  of  a 
chummy  pipe  or  a  ciga- 
rette with  P.  A.  for 
"packing." 

Prince  Albert  can  be  had 

everywhere  tobacco  it  void  in 
toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red 
tins,  10c;  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidorm 
—  and  —  that  clever  pouna 
crystal-glass  humidor  with 
sponge-moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in  tuch  fine 
shape,  always! 


R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem 
N.  C. 


BALL # BAND 


Worn  by  nine  million  people  and  sold  by  55,000 
merchants.  The  Red  Ball  on  the  sole  is  the 
Trade  Mark  and  identifies  the  genuine. 

Look  for  it.  When  you  buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  you  get  sturdy,  well  made  goods  that  give 
longer  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
days  wear. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  sell  "Ball-Band",  take  no 
chances  on  an  untried  footwear.  Write  us.  We  will  send 
you  our  Free  Booklet  "  More  Days  Wear"  that  shows 
many  different  kinds  of  footwear — but  all  of  the  highest 
quality. 

WSM1MM  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

316  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
"The  House  Thai  Pars 
Millions  for  Quality1' 


Make  More  Money  on  Furs! 


Make  more  on  your  furs  by  sending:  them  to  us.  1 

Oar  prices  are  famous  amongst  hunters  and  trappers  all  ! 
over  the  country.  We  were  the  first  to  get  oat  a  classified  price  i 
list  that  lets  you  know  exactly  what  to  expect  for  your  furs.  Wo 
make  no  deductions  from  published  prices  on  any  pretext  of  com- 
mission, transportation,  etc.  Liberal  grading.  Prompt  returns.  Will 
submit  i  if"  r  and  keep  furs  separately  when  requested.  Writo  today 
and  get  on  our  mailing  list.  Then  you  will  be  kept  informed  of 
the  market  to  no  one  can  tako  advantage  of  you.  Wo  are  in 
manufacturing  centers  and  have  old  established  outlets.  Our  foreign 
Connections  are  still  active. 

RonkarQrne  £  Pft  »eptB9  ,«6N.Deai*oraBt.,Cnlcaep 
UCCABI  Dl  Ooi  Qtr  uOi  Dept.  B9  , 129  W.  29th  St..  New  York 


Plea  sure   In  Dairy  Business 


MOST  people  are  interested  in  get- 
ting as  much  enjoyment  out  of 
their  work  as  possible,  yet  com- 
paratively few  can  devote  all  their  time 
to  pleasure  seeking  without  thought  of 
financial  return.  Some  wealthy  men 
have  constructed  beautiful  buildings  and 
placed  fine  cattle  on  their  country 
places  simply  for  pleasure  and  with  lit- 
tle hope  of  ultimate  profit.  Dairy  spe- 
cialists in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  called  attention  recent- 
ly to  the  genuine  satisfaction  that  is 
felt  by  the  truly  successful  dairyman 
whose  well-bred  cows  are  sheltered  by  a 
well-built  modern  dairy  barn  of  moder- 
ate price,  and  whose  business  pays  a  fair 
profit  on  every  invested  dollar. 

As  population  increases,  land  advances 
in  price,  and  dairying  becomes  more  pop- 
ular because  the,  increased  demand  for 
milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter  and  ice  cream 
enables  the  well-managed  dairy  farm  to 
pay  a  profit,  even  on  high-priced  land. 
As  in  any  other  productive  enterprise, 
successful  dairying  depends  upon  two 
great  principles — economical  production 
and  the  successful  marketing  of  the 
products. 

Economical  production  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts depends  primarily  upon  the  cow  and 
upon  intelligent  feeding,  care,  and  man- 
agement. The  unprofitable  cow  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  owner.  One  good  cow  often 
brings  in  more  net  profit  than  a  dozen 
poor  ones.  The  herd  bull  should  be  from 
a  well-bred  sire  and  a  high-production 
dam,  and  only  well-bred  heifer  calves 
should  be  raised  on  the  modern  dairy 
farm.  If  a  bull  of  first-class  breeding 
and  good  individuality  costs  too  much, 
a  number  of  neighbors  may  club  to- 
gether and  buy  a  bull  of  better  quality 
than  any  one  of  them  alone  could  af- 
ford. In  many  localities  bull  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  to  meet  just  such 
conditions.  Dairying  can  never  become 
highly  profitable  until  the  scrub  bull  is 
forever  banished  from  our  dairy  farms. 
This  includes  the  registered  scrub. 

If  dairying  is  to  provide  either  pleas- 
ure or  profit,  the  unprofitable  cow  must 
be  disposed  of.  The  well-bred  high  pro- 
ducer that  takes  her  place  must  be  prop- 
erly and  economically  fed  and  cared  for. 
Cow-testing  associations  have  demon- 
strated that  the  feed  of  the  dairy  herd 
can  sometimes  be  selected,  balanced,  and 
distributed  among  the  individual  cows 
in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  feed  costs 
one-third  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
milk  production. 

No  one  should  expect  to  derive  either 
pleasure  or  profit  from  a  scrub  herd  kept 
in  a  poorly  lighted,  unclean  and  fly- 
infested  stable,  or  from  a  herd  which 
obtains  its  chief  sustenance  from  a  near- 
by stack  of  wheat  straw.  Fortunately, 
such  conditions  are  rapidly  disappearing 
and  in  some  localities  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Economy  of  production,  however,  is 
only  half  of  the  dairyman's  problem. 
The  truly  efficient  manager  of  a  dairy 
farm  must  furnish  a  first-class  product, 
then  he  must  go  a  step  further  and  get 
a  price  that  corresponds  to  the  quality 
of  the  article  produced.  High-testing 
milk  should  bring  a  higher  price  than 
low-testing  milk,  and  it  is  not  good  pol- 
icy to  sell  the  former  at  a  flat  rate  per 
hundred  pounds,  regardless  of  quality. 
High-grade  dairy  products  should  always 
command  a  price  in  accordance  with  their 
quality. 

If  a  dairyman's  business  is  well  con- 
ducted it  becomes  highly  interesting  and 
fairly  profitable.  The  successful  dairy- 
man drives  his  business,  the  business 
does  not  drive  him ;  he  does  not  merely 
keep  cows,  but  makes  the  cows  keep 
him.  Such  a  dairyman  may  be  expected 
to  manage  his  farm  so  that  he  and  his 
family  can  get  both  pleasure  and  profit 
therefrom. 


Junior  Four- Year-Old  Record 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes,  a  heifer  owned 
and  bred  by  E.  C.  Schroeder  of  Minne- 
sota, now  holds  the  world's  record  as  a 
junior  four-year-old.  Her  year's  produc- 
tion is  30,230.2  pounds  of  milk  and  1,- 
111.56  pounds  of  fat,  equivalent  to  1,- 
389.45  pounds  of  SO  per  cent  butter.  In 
no  month  of  the  year  did  she  fall  below 
2,000  pounds  milk  or  below  100  pounds 


butter.  Her  average  fat  test  for  th« 
whole  year  was  3.68  per  cent.  Beside^ 
holding  the  world's  record  for  both  milh. 
and  butter  in  the  junior  four-year-ol4 
class,  she  is  the  only  heifer  in  the  worl<l 
with  30,000  pounds  milk  to  her  credit, 
Only  one  other  heifer  has  equalled  hei 
butter  record. 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes  was  under  strict 
official  supervision  eighty-two  days,  or 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  full  time  of  her 
test.  Her  year's  work  was  begun  in 
July,  1915,  in  one  of  the  hottest  streaks 
of  weather  ever  experienced  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  no  special  fuss  was  made 
over  her  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Her  feeding  arrangements  were  carried 
out  by  Carl  Gockerell,  who  also  fed  the 
famous  Guernsey  cow,  Murne  Cowan, 
while  she  was  making  her  record.  The 
total  cost  of  feed  was  $190,  and  allow- 
ing 4  cents  a  quart  for  her  milk,  the 
income  amounted  to  $563.20.  This  gave 
Mr.  Schroeder  approximately  $373.20,  in 
addition  to  a  very  valuable  calf,  dropped 
just  prior  to  the  test,  which,  together 
with  the  magnificent  honors  gained  by 
the  cow  and  the  glory  thus  secured  to 
her  owner,  is  indeed  a  very  satisfactory 
showing  as  the  result  of  an  ordinary- 
year's  work  of  this  new  four-year-old 
champion,  which  is  due  to  freshen  again 
January  28,  1917. 


Dairy  Possibilities 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  young  man 
started  life  down  in  Labette  County 
with  no  other  asset  than  a  willingness 
to  work.  He  was  for  many  years  known 
as  one  of  the  best  workers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oswego.  He  was  much  sought  by 
cattle  raisers  who  hired  men  by  the 
month.  After  working  twenty-five  years 
for  other  men,  he  had  less  than  $600  to 
show  for  his  toil. 

About  that  time  he  was  offered  a 
sixty-acre  farm  for  a  very  small  payment 
down.  With  a  determination  to  try 
working  for  himself,  he  purchased  a  few 
good  milk  cows  and  moved  onto  the  farm. 
His  wife  made  butter,  which  was  mar- 
keted in  Oswego. 

Gradually,  as  his  herd  grew,  he  seeded 
his  farm  down  for  pasture  until  his  en- 
tire place  was  in  grass.  Each  year  the 
best  heifers  were  saved  for  milkers  and 
the  poorer  cows  were  sold.  In  a  few 
years  the  culls  from  his  herd  were  rec- 
ognized as  superior  to  ordinary  cows  and 
were  in  demand  at  good  prices. 

Such  a  system  of  farming  requires 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  yet  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  this  man  sold  out  for 
$20,000  and  has  his  farm  left.  A  profit 
of  $1,000  a  year  above  a  living  is  much 
more  than  the  average  man  is  able  to 
realize  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
from  any  line  of  farming  other  than 
dairying. 

Dairy  Hand  Book 

We  have  just  been  looking  over  a 
copy  of  the  De  Laval  Dairy  Handbook 
and  find  it  filled  with  good,  practical 
information  and  advice  to  cow  owners 
from  cover  to  cover. 

The  book  evidences  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  its  preparation,  and  while  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  discussed 
by  the  best  and  highest  authorities,  the 
book  is  not  technical  but  is  written  in  ' 
plain,  every-day  language. 

The  first  article  is  a  very  able  discus- 
sion of  the  growth  and  importance  of 
the  dairying  industry  by  Dean  Daven- 
port, director  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  story  of  how  an  Ohio 
farmer  started  out  with  practically 
nothing  and  built  up  a  fine  dairy  herd 
and  achieved  big  success. 

Dean  Vivian,  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  contributed  a  splendid 
article,  "The  Farm  that  Won't  Wear 
Out,"  showing  that  where  cows  are  kept 
on  the  farm  and  the  fertility  is  returned 
to  the  soil,  the  land  improves  instead  of 
deteriorates.  Professor  Eckles  of  Mis- 
souri, an  authority  whose  advice  is  well 
worth  heeding,  has  a  splendid  article  on 
the  importance  of  the  proper  feeding  of 
cows  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  other  interesting  articles 
are  "Dairy  Cattle  Improvement  Associa- 
tions," by  Fred  W.  Merrill;  'Ventilation 
of  Dairy  Barns,"  "The  Care  of  Cream  on 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


HONORBtlT 

WORK  SHOES 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Mayer  Shoes.  Look  for 
the  trade-mark  on  sole. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Build  It  Yourself 


Here  Is  the  first  real,  practical  Idea  for  m 
perfect  home-made  concrete  mixer  ever  yet 
produced.  Endorsed  by  all  farm  papers,  by! 
concrete  engineers  and  by  hundreds  of  users: 
Tou  maky  it  with  a  few  2x6' s.  an  oak  barrel 
and  a  few  castings.  Send  your  name 
and  £et  full  instructions  and, 


c 


BluePrint  rnCC  <^Si 


It  -win  mix  1%  cu.  ft.  at  a  batcb,  ^ 
baa  self-tilting  dump,  runs  by  hand  or  1  fi.  t>; 
•ngine.  Will  keep  from  2  to  6  men  busy.  Does  finest 
work,  equal  to  any  $200  machine— and  costg  yon  almost 
nothing  in  comparison.  Just  drop  me  your  name  on  ft 
post-card  today.  Ful  1  i  attractions  and  blue  print  plant 
Will  coma  it  once.  FREE. 

SHELDON  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Vol  5450.  Nehawka,  Neb. 


MixYourOwnConcrete 


Man  0  Man  ^  not  i>ut  that 

IVIdllj  U  IVIdll  shocked  corn  In  aa 
AMERICAN  TILE  SILO?  Increased 
value  will  pay  for  silo  first  year.  Silo 
FREE  forever  after.  Build  high  and 
get  the  pressure. 

10x40.  71  tons.  $183 
12x40.  1 15  tons.  $206 
14x40.  138  tons,  $232 

Any  size  you  want,  however.  Blocks 
Curved  and  Vitrified.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SILO  SUPPLY  CO. 
210  Traders  Bldg.    Kansas  City.  Mo 

r45  - 

Fourteen-inch  swell  front,  27-inch  wool-line4V 
skirt,  8-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  solid 
[jrteel  fork.  ^  ',, 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Larimer  St.    Denver,  Colo. 

\ CATALOG  FREE  ^ 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


A I  n  bo  Snap  F«td|  »  n.00  Cilitiized 
VIW    Irladir.      |  $|  f  si7»l  Wind  Hill., 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  UsU 

GURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


CASH  i  BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.   Established  1870. 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 
590  S.  Seventh  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE 


Write  todav  for  20  pkgB .  Art  Post  Cards  I 
to  sell  at  10c  per  pkff.  When  sold  send  I 
S2.00  and  E.t  your  choice  of  presents.  * 

PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.  802 


CHICAGO,  HI) 


Joseph  Baxter  of  Clay  Center.  Kansas,  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Polled  Durham  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  writes 
that  his  herd  is  doing  well.  Mr.  Baxter 
now  has  forty  head  of  cows  and  heifers  of 
breeding  age.  They  are  a  very  choice  lot 
and  nrepresent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  His  herd  Is  headed  by  Select  Knigajt, 
one  of  the  best  bulls  now  in  service. 


F.  H.  Bock  of  Bock's  Dairy,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  owns  one  of  the  heavy-producing 
herds  of  Holsteins  in  this  state.  He  has  both 
registered  and  high-grade  Holsteins  and  the 
production  records  of  his  herd  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  show  that  he  has  consistent 
profit-producers  year  after  year,  regardless 
of  conditions. 


the  Farm,"  by  J.  D.  Jarvis;  "The  Care 
of  Freshening  Cows,"  by  F.  H.  Scribner, 
well  known  Wisconsin  breeder;  "Test- 
ing Dairy  Cows,"  by  Professor  Benken- 
dorf;  "How  to  Judge  a  Dairy  Cow,"  by 
Hugh  Van  Pelt;  "Buttermaking  on  the 
Farm,"  by  S.  E.  Barnes;  "Legumes  for 
the  Dairy,"  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett,  and 
numerous  tables  and  other  information 
of  practical  value  to  every  cow  owner. 
In  fact,  the  whole  booklet  is  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  dairy  facts  and  figures. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  165 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  advises  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  this  handbook, 
free,  to  any  of  our  readers  who  write 
for  it. 


With  the  increasing  cost  of  farm  op- 
erations and  keener  competition  in  sell- 
ing, success  in  farming  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  mean  the  application  of 
business  principles.    The  use  of  the  Bab- 
coek  test  and  scales  enables  the  farmer 
to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  what  ■ 
each  cow  in  the  herd  is  producing,  thus  • 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  weed  out 
his  poor  cows  intelligently,  and  build  up  I 
a  strong  producing  herd.    This  method 
is  simple,  easy  to  understand,  and  re- 
quires but  little  labor. 

M.  H.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  ad-y 
vanced  registry  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  writes  that  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  Keystone  Beauty  Plum 
Johanna  161646  has  broken  the  record 
for  fat  production  in  the  senior  four- 
year  class  of  the  yearly  division,  by  pro- 
ducing in  strictly  official  test  for  327 
days  23,845.1  pounds  of  milk  contain- 
ing 950.25  pounds  of  fat,  with  38  days 
of  her  test  yet  to  run.  She  freshened 
at  the  age  of  4  years,  10  months,  20 
days.  Her  sire  is  King  Beauty  Pietertje 
De  Kol  50758;  her  dam  is  Cornucopia 
Plum  Johanna  90522.  She  was  bred  by 
C.  A.  Pratt,  of  Le  Eaysville,  Pa.;  and 
she  is  now  owned  by  George  E.  Steven- 
son, of  Waverly,  Pa.  In  the  senior  four- 
year  class  of  the  yearly  division  she 
displaces  Lucille  Jolie  Pontiac  144478, 
whose  semi-official  record,  for  365  days, 
is  23,830.2  pounds  of  milk  containing 
938.52  pounds  fat.  Eleven  supervisors 
have  been  employed  thus  far  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  test.  Computed  on  the  80 
per  cent  basis,  the  equivalent  butter 
produced  would  amount  to  1,187.81 
pounds. 

Boy  Wins  First  on  Kafir 

The  first  prize  on  kafir  at  the  Oak 
Grange  fair,  held  the  last  two  days  in 
September,  was  awarded  Dennis  Myers. 
We  wrote  Dennis,  asking  him  .to  tell  us 
his  method  of  growing  this  kafir,  and  the 
following  is  his  reply: 

"The  ground  was  plowed  in  April  and 
harrowed,  and  then  planted  with  furrow 
openers.  The  field  was  again  harrowed 
and  cultivated  three  times  during  the 
season. 

"This  field  contained  four  acres  and 
the  yield  will  average  twenty-five  bush- 
els an  acre.  There  was  a  wet  spot  in 
the  field  and  on  this  the  kafir  did  not 
mature. 

"My  father  and  I  picked  the  seed.  We 
picked  the  good,  plump  heads  and  the 
largest  seed. 

"I  intend  to  plant  some  more  kafir 
next  year." 

This  is  a  good  kafir  record  for  this 
season.  We  wonder  how  many  farmers 
in  the  state  can  report  an  annual  yield 
of  twenty-five  bushels  of  kafir  tlrs 
year? 

Trapshooting 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  hundreds 
of  sportsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  are  resorting  to  the  handtrap  to  get 
their  quota  of  the  pleasure  and  thrills 
which  this  great  American  sport  affords. 

Time  was  when  the  shotgun  enthusi- 
ast was  dependent  upon  the  trapshoot- 
ing club  for  this  recreation  and  was 
lucky  indeed  if  he  did  not  have  to  jour- 
ney many  miles  to  indulge  in  the  sport. 

Today,  however,  the  problem  is  solved 
in  the  handtrap,  a  portable  device  which 
may  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  an  automo- 
bile beside  the  gun  case,  taken  on  the 
train  or  on  the  yacht.  It  is  always  ready 
for  business  and  never  loses  its  energy. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  the  country  estate 
and  on  the  farm.  The  clerk  in  the  city 
office  becomes  as  independent  as  his  em- 
ployer, for  while  the  latter  may  do  his 
shooting  at  the  country  club  or  over  the 
traps  of  the  gun  club  in  the  city,  the 
clerk  with  the  handtrap,  gun  shells  and 
fifty  or  one  hundred  targets,  may  board 
a  street  car  with  his  companions  and  in 
a  very  short  time  be  experiencing  all  of 
the  delights  that  go  with  the  sport.— 
George  Peck. 


SEbtgan  Shells 
"£eader»  and  "Repeater" 

For  the  high  flyers,  or  the  low  flyers, 
"Leader"  and  "Repeater"  shells  have 
the  reach,  spread  and  penetration. 
Their  great  sale  is  due  to  these  qual- 
ities, which  insure  a  full  bag.  Use  them 
in  your  gun.    To  be  sure  to  get  them 

ASK  FOR  THE  W  BRAND 
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Famers!-Save*Z12.00a000 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  says  "the  annual  direct  losses  from 
animal  diseases  are  approximately  $212,000,000."  The  indirect  losses — 
lost  time,  stunted  growth,  decreased  production,  due  to  stock  being  half- 
afcfc — cannot  be  estimated. 

Prevent  this  waste.  First,  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  ia 
perfect  health  by  using  H 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  sharpens  the  appetite — improves  digestion— expels  worms — keeps 
bowels  and  liver  ia  normal  condition — strengthens  and  tones  up  the 
entire  system — makes  rich,  red  blood.  A  natural  tonic  and  conditioner 
osed  by  successful  stockmen  for  nearly  50  years.  Then  protect  them.  Use 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

to  kill  all  comfort-destroying,  disease-bearing  lice  and  ticks  and  keep  the 
stables  and  pens  clean,  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  germs. 

Vigorous  stock  £n  sanitary  quarters  is  almost  sure  to  escape  disease, 
and  health  and  comfort  mean  more  rapid  growth,  "greater 
Strength  and  heavy  production.     You  will  save  and  make 
money  by  following  this  plan. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  bat  Instracttoaa  to  supply  you  with  PratU 
Preparation*  under  our  sqaare-^eal  ruarantee —  "Yotzr  money 
tack  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied"— -the  guarantee  that  has 
stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

£3         Write  for  64  page  Stock  Book— FREE. 

.,       PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  and  Remedies 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Bis  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Oiment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANT  .MARRIED  MAN  TO  WORK  ON 
farm  by  the  month,  year  around,  with  house 
etc.  furnished.    Geo.  Molby,  Barnes,  Kansas-. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  -canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg.  

SUITS  $3.75,  PANTS  $1.00,  MADE  TO 
measure.  For  even  a  better  offer  than  this 
write  and  ask  for  free  samples  and  styles. 
Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  530,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  positions 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R.  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE— TILE  DITCHER.  GRADER, 
road  plow.    P.  J.  Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

WARHORSE  GAMES,  HANDSOME  AS  A 
picture.  Game  to  the  core.  J.  A.  Pope, 
Harleton,  Texas. 

SMOKING  TOBACCO — NATURAL  LEAF, 
five  pounds,  $1.00,  postpaid.  B.  Parker, 
Hickory,  Ky. 

GARRETT  SOLD  TWENTY-NINE  SPRAY 
pump  auto  washers  in  three  days.  Profit, 
two  dollars  each.  Get  Square  Deal-B.  Rus- 
ler  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  SOME- 
thing  similar,  Red  Raven  374126  and  9675 
D.  S.  Polled  Durham,  four  years  old,  first 
class  in  every  respect.  Joseph  Seal,  Route 
5,   Wakefield,  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTMAS  NOVELTY 
assortment  of  post  cards,  folders,  tags,  seals, 
stickers,  gift  cards,  together  with  our 
money-saving  magazine  club  catalog,  10c. 
Hahne  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIRDALE  — THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL.  BUY  DIRECT  AND 
save  agents'  commission  and  middlemen's 
profits.  Fruit  book  free.  Address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Box  K.  F. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — SPOTTED  SHETLAND  PON- 
ies.  J.  H.  French,  115  E.  Sixth  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


HONEY. 


HONEY — TWO  5-GALLON  CANS  COMB, 
$12.  Two  cans  extracted,  fine  flavored,  $10. 
A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

PURE  HONEY— TWO  60-POUND  CANS, 
$9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colorado.    W.  P. 

Morley. 

BULK  COMB  HONEY,  $11.50  FOR  TWO 
58-pound  cans.  Single  cans,  $6.  R.  A.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  JER- 
cey  bulls,  best  strains.  Will  trade  for  others. 
L.  E.  Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  BROWN 
Swiss  cattle  for  sale,  both  male  and  female, 
at  reduced  prices.  Write  or  call.  Dahlem 
&  Schmidt,  R.  R.  2,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
calf  23  months  old.  Paper  will  be  furnished 
with  this  calf.  Mr.  H.  A.  Prachejl,  Jen- 
nings, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE — TWELVE  HIGH 
grade  cows,  some  in  milk,  some  fresh  soon. 
One  registered  2-year-old  bull.  Write  for 
information.  Geo.  N.  Bainum,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  Eleven  cows,  all  young;  thirty  year- 
lings, twenty-one  colors.  All  high  grade 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  prices.  Gurt 
A.  Nelson,  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

YOUR  CHANCE  TO  START  IN  REGIS- 
tered  Ayrshire  cattle.  My  herd  bull,  Gen. 
Argyle,  and  two  females  coming  three  years 
old;  two  high  grade  heifers  and  three  high 
grade  Holstein  springers  at  a  bargain.  J.  A, 
Corkhill,  Goodland,  Kan. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL.  LADY'S 
Time  118653,  calved  June  9,  1913.  Bred  by 
Chester  Thomas,  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Fern  breeding.  Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Price 
$100.  A  sweepstakes  bull.  G.  F.  Keesecker, 
Washington,  Kansas. 

W  H  B N— WRITING- TO  AD V E RTI 8 BR 8 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FABMEB 


FINE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Martha  Haynes,  Grantville,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  DARK  RED, 
white  wings  and  tail.  Hens,  $3  to  $5;  toms, 
$5  and  $6.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 

ROSE  AND  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
Golden  Wyandotte  cockerels,  two  to  four 
dollars.     Eva  McCauley,  Genoa,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  p-ice  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FOUR  PURE- 
bred  white  pullets  at  $1  each.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Yordy,  Tescott,  Kansas. 

BIG  SNOW  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each  while  they  last.  Excellent  show 
record.     W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  $1.25. 
Free  from  black  or  white.  Alf  Johnson, 
Leonard vllle,  Kansas. 

FIXE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  pullets,  yearling  hens,  cockerels  $1.00. 
Jennie  Martin,  Frankfort,  Kansas. 

GOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 
Kan. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  and  pullets,  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
I.  S.  Myers,   Beatrice,   Neb.,   Route  2. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  DUCKS,  $1.50  EACH, 
three  for  $4.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachelder,  Fre- 
donia,  Kan. 

BARGAINS  —  ALL  VARIETIES  CHICK- 
ens,  bantams,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas 
and  eggs.  Bare  Poultry  Co.,  Box  921,  Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage  City, 
Kansas. 

HEAVY  BONED  FANCY  AND  UTILITY 
R.  C.  Reds,  guaranteed  satisfactory.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOOSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— BAR- 
gains  if  ordered  soon.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

NICE  YOUNG  M.  B.  TURKEYS,  SIRED 
by  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  winner.  Hens 
$4  and  $5,  toms  $6  up.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bachel- 
der,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — CHOOSE  COCK- 
erels  now  for  next  year's  breeding,  from  one 
of  best  strains  in  state.  $1.25  each.  I.  B. 
Pixley,  Wamego,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  prize  winners  and  winter 
layers,  $1  each  and  up.  John  ^W.  Moore, 
Hendrickson,  Mo. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  LARGE 
early  hatched,  $2  each.  Exhibition  males, 
$5.  Best  blood  lines.  M.  E.  Lane,  Clinton, 
Missouri. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
$1.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buchenan,  Abilene,'  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

GUINEAS  WANTED  —  BROILERS,  $4; 
old,  $3  dozen.  Coops  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS,  GEESE, 
ducks,  guineas  and  chickens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  and  price  lists  free.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED— TO  BUY  EWES.  F.  U.  DUT- 
ton,  Penalosa,  Kansas. 

WANTED— WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies  about  six  weeks  old.  James  Brockway, 
Baldwin,  Kansas. 

WANTED,  FOR  SEED — SUDAN  GRASS, 
cane,  kafir,  milo  maize,  feterlta.  millet  and 
sweet  corn.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

SUDAN  GRASS  AND  CANE  SEED 
wanted.  Will  buy  any  quantity.  Send  sam- 
ple, stating  quantity  you  have  and  price 
wanted  f.  o.  b.  your  station.  Address  B. 
Ellis,  Hico,  Texas. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7.000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

fBy  OsctoJa  Ha??,   Department  •/  Rural  Social  Life 


THE  presentation  of  a  drama  in  the 
rural  district  affords  one  of  the 
best  means  of  social  expression. 
The  little  child  is  always  playing  the 
game  of  "make  believe."  This  desire  on 
the  part  of  children  is  a  natural  one, 
and  develops  as  they  grow  toward  ma- 
turity. This  tendency  to  play  a  make 
believe  personality  is  a  desirable  char- 
acteristic and  is  found  in  all  of  us,  but 
we  are  not  all  capable  of  expressing  it 
wisely. 

Our  country  young  folk3  attempt  to 
bring  into  their  lives  larger  experiences 
by  putting  on  plays.  Not  only  do  they 
live  the  lives  of  the  characters  they  rep- 
resent, but  they  get  much  enjoyment 
from  the  social  feature  of  the  rehearsals. 
They  love  the  excitement  of  the  drama, 
and  the  only  way  they  can  experience  it 
is  by  actually  presenting  one.  The 
country  young  folk  seldom  get  to  see  a 
good  drama,  for  even  the  cheapest  stock 
companies  do  not  come  to  the  country 
community.  Even  in  the  towns  they 
can  see  only  the  cheaper  types  of  dra- 
matic expression.  They  return  to  their 
own  communities  with  the  idea  of  acting 
— but  not  with  the  idea  of  presenting  a 
worthy  character. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  the  play  or 
drama  to  be  presented.  Remember  the 
story  and  the  lives  of  the  characters  de- 
picted will  be  put  on  in  your  church  or 
school  house  by  the  people  that  are 
available  in  the  neighborhood.  Select  a 
play  that  can  be  put  on  under  these  con- 
ditions, one  that  will  be  pleasing  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  one  that  will  get 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  best  people 
in  the  district.  Don't  bring  in  a  type 
of  life  in  your  play  that  the  people  will 
not  understand  or  appreciate.  The  play 
will  be  heard  by  the  young  people  as 
well  as  the  older  ones  in  the  community, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that 
you  select  a  play  that  has  a  good  moral 
tone  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
play  be  strictly  religious,  or  even  edu- 
cational. It  may  be  extremely  humor- 
ous, but  let  it  be  clean  humor. 

One  essential  in  preparing  to  present 
a  play  is  choosing  a  place  for  rehears- 
als. It  would  be  found  preferable  to 
have  some  older  person  sponsor  for  the 
movement  —  a  minister,  a  respected 
farmer,  or  a  farmer's  wife  should  meet 
with  the  young  people  at  each  rehearsal. 
If  possible,  engage  a  trainer  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week.  Let  each  individual 
understand  beforehand  that  the  play 
means  business.  Whoever  goes  into  it 
at  the  start  must  be  present  at  every 
practice,  and  see  the  thing  through.  No 
matter  what  might  come  up  at  re- 
hearsals to  cause  misunderstandings, 
don't  be  a  quitter.  See  the  public  per- 
formance given  at  any  cost. 

Put  the  play  on  for  some  good  cause 
—  church,  school,  agricultural  club, 
grange,  farmers'  union,  farmers'  institute 
or  farm  bureau.  The  people  that  are 
interested  in  the  organization  for  which 
the  play  is  given  will  be  attracted  to  it, 
and  will  work  up  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  advertising  feature  for  such  an 
occasion  should  not  be  overlooked.  Write 
to  all  the  county  papers.    Put  a  notice 


in  the  correspondence  column,  also  put 
a  paid  notice  on  the  front  page.  A  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  not  the 
time  to  read  the  regular  correspondence 
items  will  glance  over  the  first  page  and, 
seeing  the  notice  of  a  drama  to  be  pre- 
sented in  your  community,  be  very 
likely  to  read  the  article,  and  if  they 
know  someone  in  your  community,  they 
will  probably  keep  that  date  open  for 
the  occasion.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
for  a  front  page  notice  without  remun- 
eration on  your  part.  Another  effective 
way  to  advertise  is  to  write  a  large  num- 
ber of  post  cards  to  the  families  in  the 
district.  Three  or  four  of  the  young 
people  can  take  the  responsibility  of 
writing  and  sending  these  cards.  The 
telephone  system  in  the  country  enables 
one  to  reach  a  large  number  easily  and 
quickly.  In  a  few  communities  the 
poster  is  found  to  be  a  good  mean3  of 
advertising.  The  local  leaders  can  de- 
cide as  to  the  advisability  of  this  extra 
expense. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  see  that 
everything  is  left  in  perfect  condition 
after  the  presentation  of  the  play  as  it 
is  to  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness 
the  night  of  the  performance.  Commun- 
ity strife  has  been  caused  by  the  failure 
to  return  some  article  that  was  borrowed 
for  use  in  the  drama.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  all  such  property  be  returned 
in  good  condition,  so  that  on  future  oc- 
casions there  will  be  no  question  of  ar- 
ticles being  lost  or  injured,  making  it 
difficult  to  obtain  such  assistance  from 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  After 
the  play  has  been  presented  in  your  own 
community,  it  is  best  to  forget  it.  It 
is  unwise  for  the  group  to  go  from  place 
to  place,  presenting  the  play.  If  this 
is  done,  then  your  group  becomes  a 
troop  of  untrained  and  unacceptable 
performers.  While  the  mistakes  and 
sometimes  crude  productions  of  home 
folks  are  admired  and  praised  by  your 
community,  yet  they  become  ludicrous 
to  strangers  who  do  not  understand  and 
appreciate  the  home  feature  of  the  event. 
Give  your  play  in  your  community  and 
your  community  only. "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  keep  the  group  together 
as  a  dramatic  club  or  an  organization  at 
all.  Such  organizations  die  easily,  and 
the  responsibility  usually  falls  on  two 
or  three,  and  the  interest  lags.  Then 
when  the  community  wishes  another 
play,  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  enthusi- 
astic response.  This  registers  another 
failure  in  the  social  life  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  the  play  let  the  group  dis- 
band. Then  when  you  want  to  present 
another  public  performance,  get  together 
that  group  or  another  group — it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  new  ones  from  time  to  time — 
and  you  will  again  have  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  your  community  dramatics. 


Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher  read 
the  story  of  the  Roman  who  swam  across 
the  Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast. 
"You  do  not  doubt  a  trained  swimmer 
could  do  that,  do  you  James?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Jimmie;  "but  I 
wondered  why  he  didn't  make  it  four 
and  get  back  to  the  side  his  clothes  were 
on." 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing: 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Addre»s  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"Success,  my  boy,  is  the  aim  of  all. 
But  to  live  that  joy  to  the  full, 
You   want   to  get  there  through  the 

marked  'push' 
And  not  through  the  gate  marked  'pull' 


gate 


That  cause  in  which  we  have  an  active 
part  is  the  one  from  which,  we  derive  the 
greatest  benefit. 


Too  often  we  criticize  the  teacher's 
methods  without  knowing  her  motives. 
A  visit  to  the  school-room  where  we  can 
see  the  teacher  at  her  work,  and  a  talk 
with  her,  might  cause  us  to  commend 
instead  of  criticize. 


Simple  Fruit  Cake 

cupful  brown  or  white  sugar 
cupful  butter,  or  butter  and  lard 
cupful  sour  milk 
level  teaspoonful  soda 
cupfuls  flour 

teaspoonful  baking  powder 
cupful  raisins 
cupful  chopped  nuts 
Spices  to  suit  taste 
(No  eggs) 

Stir  soda  into  milk,  baking  powder 
into  flour.  Stir  up  with  spoon  and  bake 
immediately. 


Baked  Bean  Sandwiches 
Mash  cold  baked  beans,  mix  to  a  paste 
with  salad  dressing,  and  spread  between 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 


Is  the  children's  school  lunch  made  up 
of  food  that  is  appetizing  and  nourishing, 
or  is  the  ease  of  packing  all  that  is  con- 
sidered? There  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  noonday  lunch  and  the  kind 
of  work  done  in  the  school-room. 


Think  of  Christmas  early- 
the  needy. 


-remember 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansaj  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
la  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker, for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern.  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  book«  to  XMIM 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8046 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Keeping  pace  with  fashion's  fancies,  the  designer  planned  to  make  the  new  collar 
the  "star  feature"  of  this  dainty  dressing  sacque.  The  garment  is  cut  in  becoming 
length,  quite  full  and  drawn  in  at  the  waistline  on  an  elastic.  Ribbon  at  the  neck 
and  waist  fasten  the  sacque.  No.  8015 — Child's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  A  plain  but  pretty  little  dress,  blending  light  and  dark  color  goods  effec- 
tively and  with  novelty  in  the  collar.  A  facing  is  stitched  underneath  the  front 
where  the  frock  laces  after  slipping  on  over  the  head.  A  belt  brings  the  fullness 
of  the  skirt  section  into  graceful  folds.  No.  8024 — Ladies'  Blouse:  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  practical  purposes  this  is  a  waist  that  will  give 
full  measure  of  satisfaction.  Contrasting  goods  is  used  to  face  the  fronts  that  roll 
back  to  form  "point  revers"  and  the  broad  collar  is  in  matching  tone.  The  full 
length  sleeves  are  gathered  into  band  cuffs.  No.  7846 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  41  inches  bust  measure.  In  every  way  worthy  of  your  approval,  this 
apron  has  a  very  full  body  and  skirt  section,  the  closing  being  at  front  with  loops 
and  buttons.  Contrasting  goods  contribute  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt,  as  well  as  a 
pocket  of  generous  size  in  each  side  of  the  front.  No.  7624 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in 
sizes  22  to  34  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt  has  three  gores,  with  closing  in 
the  center  of  the  front.  It  fits  neatly  at  the  top  and  widens  at  the  lower  edge  to 
2%  yards  in  the  medium  size.  At  the  top  there  is  a  fancv  belt,  with  long  side  tabs, 
but  this  may  be  omitted.  No.  7535 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  In  this  design  the  sleeves  and  bodv  are  cut  in  one,  with  center  back 
seam  and  side  front  closing.  The  neck  may  be  high  or  low.  with  or  without  the 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  full  length,  gathered  into  the  band  cuffs.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  four  gores,  with  a  slightly  circular  flare  at  the  lower  edge. 


APPLE  CHARLOTTE 

H  envelope  Knox  2  tablespoonfula  lemon 

Sparkling  Gelatine  juice 
*2  cup  cold  water  1  cup  cooked  apple  pulp 

ig  cup  boiling  water       Whites  of  three  eggB 
1  cup  sugar 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and  dis- 
solve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  and  when  dis- 
solved, add  lemon  juice.  Strain,  cool  Blightly  and  add 
apple  pulp.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  beat, 
□sing  wire  whisk,  until  light;  then  add  whites  of 
eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  mold  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  if  desired  line  mold  with  lady 
fingers  or  sponge  cake.  One  pint 
whipped  cream  may  be  used 
in  place  of  whites  of  eggs 
—and  canned  fruits 
may  be  used  in 
place  of 
apples, 

^^O-*^  package 

IP'       makes  4  pints  of 
*  j  jelly.  Besides  Jelly 

it  makes  Desserts,  Puddings, 
Salads,  Candies,  etc. 

RECIPE  BOOK  FREE 

for  your  grocer's  name.  If  you  wish  a  pint 
sample  enclose  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  GELATINE  CO..  Inc. 
431  Knox  Avenue  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.      A   bargain    if   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B.  GODSEY        -        KMI'OHIA,  KANSAS 


BEAUTIFUL  SHAWNEE  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

ICO-acre  farm  near  Topeka,  only  $60.  Easy 
terms.  Can  fit  you  out  in  any  size  farm 
desired.  J.  E.  THOMPSON  (the  Farmer 
Land  Man).  Tecumseh,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 


130  Acres  on  state  road,  one  mile  from 
Weedsport;  three  railways,  trolley,  cream- 
ery, alfalfa  land,  running  water,  large  barns, 
silo,  ten-room  house,  furnace,  city  water  in 
house  and  barns,  stock  and  tools. 
ELMJSR  S.  FAAT55    -    WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  RANCH  FOR  SALE 

600  Acres,  180  acres  cultivated,  60  acres 
alfalfa,  well  watered,  good  grass,  well  im- 
proved, well  located.  Good  terms.  Price, 
$35,000.  Will  take  smaller  farm  in  exchange. 
Address 

Bardwell  &   Bardwell,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


216  ACRES  of  highly   improved  farm,  3 
miles    from    Nevada,    Mo.      Will    trade  for 
rental  property  or  merchandise. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


160  ACRES,  4V2  miles  railroad  station, 
good  community;  6-room  house,  fair  barn, 
silo,  20  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres  wheat,  20 
acres  bluegrass  pasture,  remainder  cultiva- 
tion, watered  by  well  and  cistern.  Owner 
wishes  to  sell  before  January  1.  Write  for 
full  particulars,  price  and  location.  Do  it 
now.     Mansfield  Land  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


30  ACRES,  Yt  mile  city  limits  McAlester, 
city  15,000;  Yt  mile  street  car.  10  acres  fine 
bottom  land  in  cultivation,  no  overflow,  bal- 
ance pasture.  Fine  for  vegetables  and  poul- 
try. Bought  government  sale,  which  accounts 
for  price.  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE 
1,240-Acre  Farm,  8  miles  from  good  town 
in  Norton  County,  Kansas.  500  acres  of 
good  farm  land  in  cultivation,  the  balance 
fenced  to  pasture;  small  improvements,  good 
water.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms  reasonable. 
Other  bargains. 

McATJLEY  &  ELDRED.  LOGAN,  KANSAS 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IH 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  chautauqua.  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy.  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  biff  »chool.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  biff  new  1116 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA,"    Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAUNA,  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  »t  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium,  ti  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  School* 
allYear.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  end  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  ft  "  Free.  J.T.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 


OTTAWA 


OrrAWA.KANS 


MEN  WANTED 


,  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAD2 
[AUTOMOBILES  AND  TR  CTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  U-jta  %w  to  $1«| 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weekB  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  Yon  do  the  real  work  In  macmno 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
CDFC  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
W  nLiLj  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  came  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL. 
U0S  East 
,  15th  Street. 
Kanaaa  City. 
Minoatit 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  By. 
BARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
OMk  F.  Togeka,  Kamst 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College.  Topeka.  Kansas'. 


IT.  L.  Cornell  of  Pleasant  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  announces  Novem- 
ber 15  as  the  date  of  his  fourth  annual  sale 
of  Holstein  cattle.  The  offering  will  con- 
sist of  sixty  head  of  choice  cows  from  three 
to  six  years  old  and  ninety  head  of  heiferg 
from  calves  to  two-year-olds,  all  tuberculin 
tested.  A  lot  of  the  cows  are  bred  to  a 
high  priced  bull  whose  dam  at  two  years 
of  age  made  a  record  of  16.54  pounds  butter 
and  345  pounds  milk  in  seven  days  and  a 
record  of  700.32  pounds  butter  and  15,042 
pounds  milk  in  one  year.  The  dam  of  this 
sire  held  the  world's  record  for  two  years. 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleff- 

raphy  and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Barn  $60  to  $160 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
OoUeffe,  Desk  Y.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Learn  Auctioneering  and^test^toi 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  In  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Catalogs  are  out  for  Tomson  Bros.  Short- 
horn calf  sale  to  be  held  at  their  farm  near 
Wakarusa,  Kansas,  November  22.  They 
have  cataloged  thirty-four  heifers  and  ten 
bulls  for  this  sale.  The  offering  was  sired 
by  such  bulls  as  Maxwalton  Rosedale,  Prince 
Valentine  4th,  Dale's  Cumberland,  and  Cru- 
sader. A  number  of  the  heifers  are  bred  to 
Village  Marshall,  champion  futurity  winner 
at  the  Royal  as  a  calf  and  a  winner  of  sev- 
eral grand  championships  as  a  yearling  in 
1916. 


L.  C.  Walbridge,  the  well  known  Poland 
China  breeder  of  Russell,  Kansas,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Walbridge  has  one 
of  the  big  herds  in  this  state  and  has  the 
type  that  is  profitable.  He  has  decided  to 
reduce  his  herd  of  sows,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state. 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A.  Romance  of  The  JV[oonstone  Canon  Trmil 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

A  lonely  prospector,  thinking  always  of  his  wife  and  child  left  behind,  fol- 
lows the  lure  of  the  desert  in  his  search  for  gold.  In  the  desert  town  men  begin 
to  notice  the  regularity  of  his  comings  and  goings.  They  are  green  with  envy 
and  decide  to  beat  him  out  of  his  claim.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lonely  canon  he 
hoarded  the  little  yellow  bits.  As  weeks  rolled  by  the  water  decreased;  he  care- 
fully stowed  his  gold  in  a  pouch  and  prepared  to  leave  the  canon.  After  a  fateful 
search  he  finally  comes  to  a  railroad.-  Here  he  is  found  by  a  man,  who  gives  him 
water,  but  being  so  exhausted  the  water  is  of  no  avail — a  flash  comes  over  him 
and  his  vision  is  forever  darkened.  Louise  Lacharme  and  Boyar  of  Moonstone 
Ranch  accidentally  come  upon  the  camp  of  Overland  and  Collie  (whom  Overland 
has  picked  up  along  the  way).  Tenlow,  the  detective,  finds  the  prospector  by 
the  railroad  and  rides  up  to  the  camp  to  arrest  Overland,  whom  he  suspects; 
but  after  some  strenuous  arguing.  Overland  tactfully  leaps  on  Boyar  and,  through 
precautious  moves,  escapes  the  detective.  Tenlow's  horse  »lips  and  rolls  head- 
long to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  leaving1  Tenlow  lying  halfway  down  the  hillside. 
Having  turned  toward  the  foothills,  Overland  releases  Boyar  and  disappears  in 
the  brush.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  Collie  goes  for  the  doctor  and  is  after- 
ward arrested.  Louise  tells  Walter  Stone,  her  uncle,  about  the  arrest,  and  finally 
coaxes  him  to  go  with  her  and  get  Collie.  Walter  Stone,  being  a  very  influential 
ranchman  and  having  secured  Collie's  release,  takes  him  back  to  the  ranch,  where 
he  gives  him  work  to  do.  After  several  days  work  with  Williams,  the  foreman  of 
Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  learns  the  "ins"  and  •'outs.*'  He  finds  Overland  Red  in 
the  mountains  near  the  ranch.  Overland  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  grubstaked 
and  returns  to  find  the  streak  of  gold.  Arriving  at  the  desert  town  he  finds  the 
man  who  grubstaked  him  already  there,  and  is  persuaded  to  let  him  go  with  him 
In  search  of  the  gold.  They  discover^  the  lost  mine  and  staked  their  claim,  dis- 
cover gold.  His  partner,  Winthrop,  improves  ii.  health.  Overland  gives  one- 
fourth  the  mine  to  Collie,  who  is  still  at  Moonstone  Ranch.  Louise  has  company 
from  the  East,  a  Doctor  Marshall  and  wife. 


"I 


(Chapter  XX  ."The  Led  Horse" — Continued.) 
GUESS    not,    Dick.      You're    on  the 
wrong  trail.     What  do  you  think  I 
am?" 

"Same  as  I  always  thought." 

"Then  you  want  to  change  your  opinion  Of 
me,'  'said  Collie,  relinquishing  the  tie-rope. 
"I  ain't  breaking  the  law,  but  you  are  going 
to  hear  more  about  this." 

"I'll  risk  that.  You  can  ride  right  along, 
pronto." 

"And  you  keep  Sarko?  I  guess  not!  I'll 
stick." 

"You  can't  throw  no  bluff  this  morning," 
said  Tenlow,  irritated  by  the  youth's  per- 
sistence.    "I  guess  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"i'ou  got  the  horse,  but  I  don't  leave  here 
without  him,"  said  Collie  stubbornly.  And 
there  was  an  underlying  assurance  about 
Collie's  attitude  that  perplexed  the  deputy, 
who  was  satisfied  that  the  led  horse  was 
for  Overland  Red's  use. 

Saunders,  hiding  back  in  the  brush,  cursed 
Tenlow's  stupidity.  To  have  let  Collie  go 
on  and  have  followed  him  under  cover  would 
have  been  the  only  sensible  plan.  Rapidly 
approximating  the  outcome  of  this  muddle, 
"Saunders  untied  his  pony  and  rode  back 
toward  the  ranch,  taking  an  unused  and 
densley  covered  bridle-trail. 

From  up  in  the  canon  came  the  thunder 
of  the  racing-car.  Far  above  them  Tenlow 
and  Collie  could  see  it  creeping  round  a 
turn  in  the  road.  It  disappeared  in  a  dip, 
to  reappear  almost  instantly,  gliding  swiftly 
down  the  long  slant  toward  the  valley.  The 
staccato  drumming  of  the  exhaust  echoed 
along  the  hillside.  Overland's  silk  hat 
shone  bravely  in  the  sun.  Beside  the  outlaw 
was  the  figure  of  a  woman.  Tenlow  fore- 
saw complications  and  muttered  profanely. 

Down  the  next  ditch  rolled  the  car,  rock- 
ing to  the  unevenness  of  the  mountain  road. 
Overland  opened  the  throttle,  the  machine 
shot  forward,  and  in  a  few  seconds  drew  up 
abreast  of  the  deputy. 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Summers,"  said 
Louise,  stepping  from  the  car.  "How  are 
you.  Mr.  Tenlow." 

"Good-ble,  Mr.  Summers.  I  enjoyed  the 
ride  very  much. 

"Just  a  minute — "  began  the  deputy. 

"Where's  my  pony.  Collie  ?  He  didn't  get 
away,  did  he?" 

"No,  ma'am.  Mr.  Tenlow  'requisitioned' 
him.  Thought  I'd  wait  till  you  came  along 
so  I  could  explain." 

"Requisitioned  my  pony!  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"It's  this  way,  Miss  Lacharme. 
there  in  the  machine  is  wanted. 

"What   has   that   to  do  with 
please  ?" 

"I  guess  you  know  who  he  is. 
he  was  layin'  to  get  away  on  that  pony.' 

"You  want  to  go  back  to  school,  pardner, 
and  learn  to  figure  correct,"  said  Overland, 
his  foot  on  the  accelerator  pedal  of  the 
throbbing  car.     "One  minus  one  is  nothin'." 

"Hold  on  there!"  cried  Tenlow,  striding 
forward.  Louise  stood  between  the  deputy 
and  the  car. 

"My  horse,  please,"  she  said  quietly.  As 
she  spoke  the  car  roared,  jumped  forward, 
and  shot  down  the  smooth  grade  of  the 
valley  road. 

"Now,  Mr.  Tenlow,  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain this  to  me.  And  then  to  Uncle  Walter. 
1  sent  one  of  our  men  with  a  horse.  He  was 
to  wait  for  me  here.  What  right  have  you 
to  interfere  with  him?" 

"I  guess  I  got  as  much  right  aa  you  have 
to  interfere  with  me,"  said  Tenlow  sullenly. 

"Hold  on  there!"  cried  Collie,  jumping 
forward. 

"Collie,  I'll  talk  -ith  him." 

"Take  my  horse,  Miss  Louise,"  said  Collie, 
flushing. 

"No,  indeed.    I'll  ride  Sarko." 

"I'll  get  him,"  said  Collie. 

"No.  Mr.  Tenlow  will  get  him,  I  am 
sure." 

"A  woman  can  make  any  deal  look  smooth 
— if  she  Is  interested,"  said  Tenlow,  turning 
toward  the  brush.  He  came  out  leading  the 
pony. 

"Thank  you.  Collie,  you  may  get  the 
mail,  please." 

Collie  stood  watching  her  as  she  rode 
away.  Then  with  much  deliberation  he  tied 
his  own  pony  Apache  to  a  clump  of  grease- 
wood.  He  unbuckled  his  belt  and  flung  it, 
with  gun  and  holster,  to  the  ground. 

"Now,"  he  said,  his  face  blazing  white 
with  suppressed  anger.  "I'm  going  to  make 
you  eat  that  speech  about  any  woman 
making  things  look  smooth — if  she's  inter- 
ested." 

"You  go  on  home  or  I'll  break  you  in 
two,"  said  Tenlow. 

Collie's  reply  was  a  flail-like  blow  between 
Tenlow's  eyes.  The  deputy  staggered, 
gritted  his  teeth,  and  flung  himself  at  the 
younger  man.  The  fight  was  unequal  from 
the  beginning.  Apache  snorted  and  circled 
as  the  bushes  crashed  and  crackled. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Tenlow  strode  from 
the  bushes  leading  his  pony.    He  wiped  the 


That  man 
He—" 
my  pony, 

I  figured 


blood  and  sweat  from  his  face  and  spat 
viciously. 

Louise,  riding  homeward  slowly,  heard  a 
horse  coming  behind  her.  She  reined  Sarko 
and  waited.  Collie  saw  no  way  out  of  it, 
so  he  rode  up,  grinning  from  a  bruised  and 
battered  face. 

"Why,  Collie!" 

The  young  man  grinned  again.  His  lips 
were    swollen     and    one    eye   was  nearly 

closed. 

Dismounting,  Louise  stepped  to  the  ford. 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry!"  she  cried.  "your  face  is 
terribly  bruised.  And  your  eye — "  She 
could  not  help  smiling  at  Collie's  ludicrous 
appearance. 

"I  took  a  fall,"  he  mumbled  blandly. 
"Apache  here  is  tricky  at  times." 

Louise's  gaze  was  direct  and  reproachful. 
"Here,  let  me  bathe  your  face.  Stoop  down, 
like  that.  You  don't  look  so  badly,  now  that 
the  dirt  is  off.  Surely  you  didn't  fall  on 
your  eye?" 

Collie  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  effort  was 
not  very  successful. 

Tenderly  she  bathed  his  bruised  face.  Her 
nearness,  her  touch,  made  him  forget  the 
pain.  Suddenly  he  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  leaving  a  stain  of  blood  where  his 
lips  had  touched.  She  was  thrilled  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  pride  and  shame — pride 
In  that  he  had  fought  because  of  her,  as  she 
knew  well  enough,  and  shame  at  the  bru- 


tality of  the  affair  which  she  understood  as 
clearly  as  though  she  had  witnessed  It.  She 
was  too  honest  to  make  herself  believe  she 
was  not  flattered,  in  a  way,  but  she  made 
Collie  think  otherwise. 

He  evaded  her  direct  questioning  stub- 
bornly. Finally  she  asked  whether  Mr. 
Tenlow  "had  taken  a  fall,"  or  not. 

"Sure  he  did!"  replied  Collie.  "A  couple 
or  three  years  ago — tryin'  to  outride  Over- 
land Red.     Don't  you  remember?" 

"Collie,  you're  a  regular  hypocrite." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"And  you  look — frightful." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"You're  not  a  bit  ashamed." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  am." 

"Don't  say,  Yes,  ma'am'  all  the  time.  You 
don't  seem  to  be  ashamed.  Why  should  you 
be,  though.     Because  you  were  fighting?" 

"No,  Miss  Louise.     Because  I  got  licked." 

Louise  mounted  Sarko  and  rode  beside 
Collie  silently.  Presently  she  touched  his 
arm.  "But  did  you?"  she  asked,  her  eyes 
grave  and  her  tone  conveying  a  subtle  ques- 
tion above  the  mere  letter. 

"No!  By  thunder!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
in  a  hundred  years!" 

"Well,  get  some  raw  meat  from  the  cook. 
I'll  give  your  explanation  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall,  for  you  will  have  to  be  ready  for 
the  trip  tomorrow.  You  will  have  to  think 
of  a  better  explanation  for  the  boys." 

While  riding  homeward,  Louise  dropped 
her  glove.  Collie  was  afoot  instantly  and 
picked  it  up.    "Can  I  keep  it?"  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  curiously  at  him  for  a 
moment.  "No,  I  think  not,  Collie,"  she  said 
gently. 

Collie  rode  up  to  the  corrals  that  after- 
noon whistling  as  blithely  as  he  could  con- 
sidering his  injuries.  He  continued  to 
whistle  as  he  unsaddled  Apache. 

At  the  bunk-house  Brand  Williams  looked 
at  him  once,  and  bent  double  with  silent 
laughter.  The  boys  badgered  him  unmerci- 
fully. "Fell  off  a  hoss! — Go  tell  that  to  the  ' 
chink! — Who  stepped  on  your  face,  kid? — 
Been  ridin'  on  your  map,  eh? — Where  was 
the  wreck? — Who  sewed  up  your  eye?" 

"S-s-h-h,  fellas,"  said  Miguel,  grinning. 
"If  you  make  all  that  noise,  how  you  going 
to  hear  the  tune  he  is  whistling,  hey?" 

Collie  glanced  at  Saunders,  who  had  said 
nothing.  "Got  anything  to  offer  on  the 
subject,  Silent?"  he  asked. 

"Nope.    I  take  mine  out  in  thinkin'." 

"You're  going  to  have  a  chance  to  do  a 
whole  lot  more  of  it  before  long,"  said 
Collie;  and  he  said  it  with  a  suggestiveness 
that  did  not  escape  the  aciturn  foreman, 
Brand  Williams. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
BORROWED  PLUMES. 

He  speaks  of  a  pretty  round  sum,"  said 
Walter  Stone,  returning  the  letter  that -Col- 
lie had  asked  him  to  read.  "I  don't  know 
but  that  the  land  you  speak  of  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. You  were  thinking  of  raising 
stock — horses  ?" 

"Yes,    sir.     The    Oro  people   are  making 


good  at  it.  The  land  north  of  you  Is  good 
grazing-land  and  good  water.  Of  course,  I 
got  to  wait  for  a  while.  Red  says  in  the 
letter  that  my  share  of  the  claim  so  far  is 
five  thousand.  That  wouldn't  go  far  on  that 
piece  of  land,  but  I've  saved  some,  too." 

"You  might  make  a  payment  to  hold  the 
land,"  said  Stone. 

"I  don't  like  that  way.  I  want  to  buy  it 
all  at  once." 

Walter  Stone  smiled.  Collie  was  ambi- 
tious, and  rather  inexperienced.  "So  you 
think  you  will  leave  us  a&id  go  to  mining 
until  you  have  made  enough  more  to  buy 
it  outright?" 

*Yes,  sir.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I 
ain't  satisfied  here.     I  like  it  here." 

"I  know  you  do.  Collie.  Well,  think  it 
over.  Prospecting  is  gambling.  It  is  some- 
times magnificent  gambling.  Miss  Lach- 
arme's  father  was  a  prospector.  We  have 
never  heard  from  him  since  he  went  out  on 
the  desert.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  If  I  didn't  believe  you'd  make  a 
first-rate  citizen,  I  shouldn't  hesitate  ,  a 
minute  about  your  going.  I'd  rather  see 
you  ranching  it.  We  need  solid  men  here 
in  California.  There  are  so  many  remit- 
tance-men, invalids,  idlers,  speculators,  and 
unbalanced  enthusiasts  that  do  more  harm 
than  good,  that  we  need  a  few  new  land- 
marks. We  need  a  few  new  cornerstones 
and  kepstones  to  stiffen  the  structure  that 
is  building  so  fast.  I  realize  that  we  must 
build  from  the  ground  up — not  hang  out 
tents  from  the  trees.    That  day  is  past." 

"It's  a  big  thing — to  be  stuck  on  Cali- 
fornia more  than  getting  rich,"  said  Collie. 

"Yes.  The  state  of  California  is  a  bank — a 
new  bank.  The  more  depositors  we  have, 
the  stronger  we  shall  be — provided  our  de- 
positors have  faith  in  us.  We  have  their 
good  will  now.  We  need  solid,  two-handed 
men  uiio  can  take  hold  and  prove  that  in- 
vestment in  our  state  is  profitable." 

"You  bet!"  exclaimed  Collie,"  catching 
some  of  the  older  man's  enthusiasm.  Then 
he  added  with  less  enthusiasm:  "But  how 
about  such  things  as  the  Jap  ranchers  dump- 
ing carloads  of  onions  in  the  rivers  and 
melons  in  the  ocean,  by  the  ton,  and  every 
one  cut  so  it  can't  be  used  by  poor  folks? 
If  Eastern  people  got  on  to  that  they  would 
shy  off  pretty  quick." 

"Yes,"  said  the  rancher,  frowning.  "It's 
true  enough  that  such  things  do  happen. 
I've  known  of  boatloads  of  fish  being 
dumped  back  in  the  ocean  because  the  mid- 
dlemen wouldn't  give  the  fishermen  a  liv- 
ing price.  In  western  Canada  thousands  of 
bushels  of  grain  have  been  burned  on  the 
ground  because  the  Eastern  market  was 
down  and  the  railroads  would  not  make  a 
rate  that  would  allow  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 
Such  things  are  not  local  to  California.  Cali- 
fornia is  in  the  Mmelight  just  now  and  such 
things  are  naturally  prominent." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Victrola 

The  chosen  instrument  of  the  world's  greatest  artists 

The  instrument  which  plays  the  greatest  music  is  the  instrument 
iyou  want  in  your  home!  The  Victrola  is  supreme.  Its  suprem- 
acy is  founded  on  a  basis  of  great  things  actually  accomplished, 
v  It  is  in  millions  of  homes  the  world  over  because  it  takes  into 
these  homes  all  that  is  best  in  every  branch  of  music  and  enter- 
tainment. 

The  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for  the  Victor  are 
the  greatest  artists  in  the  world.  The  Victrola  tone  is  the  true 
and  faithful  tone  of  the  singer's  voice  and  the  master's  instru- 
ment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Victrola  is  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  practically  every  artist  famous  in  the  world  of  opera, 
instrumental  music,  sacred  music,  band  music,  dance  music, 
vaudeville  and  entertainment. 

Go  today  to  a  Victor  dealer's 
and  listen  to  this  instrument  for 
yourself.  Hear  Caruso  or  Melba 
or  Elman  or  Harry  Lauder  or 
Sousa's  Band  on  the  Victrola. 


V 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the 
Complete  line  of  Victors  and  Victrolas — $10  to 
$400—  and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like 
best.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


To  insure  Victor  quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa- 
mous trademark,  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  the  identifying: 
label  on  all  genuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 
'ictrcla  XVI.  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oalc 


Overland  Ited.— Copyright,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Bulls 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.     Large   rugged    fellows   from,  heavy 

Silking   families  of  Shorthorn   cows.  Will 
fer   these   bulls  at   farmer   prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

Pearl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  -Sale — Twenty   bulls,   8   to  10  months 
old,   red.   white  and   roan.     Can  ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prtaoe  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

CEDAR  WILD  POLLED  DURHAMS  AND 
SHORTHORNS. 
For  Sale — Cedar  Wild  Knight,  a  two-year- 
old  Shorthorn  bull  that  will  look  well  at  the 
head  of  a  pure-bred  herd.    Also  five  Polled 
and  Shorthorn  bull  calves. 

JOS.  BAXTER  &  SON,  Clay  Center,  Kansas 

Grotheer's  Shorthorns — Lavender  Model  by 
Choice  Goods  Model  heads  herd.   Young  bulls 
and  heifers.     Few  cows  for  sale. 
H.  C.  Grotheer,  Route  7,  Pittsburg1,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  361808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heaeook  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  St  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  hea4  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day.  DAN  WTLCOX.  CAMERON,  MO. 

O.  I.  C.  BOARS,  all  ages;  big  boned,  long 
bodied,  growthy  fellows.  Prices  reasonable. 
G.  P.  ANDREWS      -      DANSVILLE,  MICH. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated at  Linwood,  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  reader.  Milk  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Dr.  F.  S.  SCHOENLEBER,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
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RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — 1916    bull    calves   by  Rose's 
Grand  Champion  17S98,  a  J, 400-pound  bull; 
also  a  few  good  cows  and  heifers. 
APLD  BROTHERS.  FRANKFORT.  KAN. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FRANtf    I     7AIIII    Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
rnHIl  A   «!■    &MU  11     -Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence,  Missouri  > 

JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

 HOGS.  

POLAND  CHINAS  —  SIX  READY  TO 
wean  pigs,  $35;  eight  weaned  shoats,  $55; 
100-pound  boars,  $15.  Two  herd  boars.  F. 
H.  Barrington,  Sedan,  Kansas. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Shorthorn  sale  to 
be  held  by  H.  C.  Lookabaugh  at  Watonga, 
Okla.,  November  23.  Forty  head  of  richly- 
bred  cattle  have  been  cataloged  for  this  sale. 
The  offering  consists  of  thirty  females  and 
ten  bulls,  including  some  of  this  season's 
Importations  from  Scotland.  The  females 
are  all  bred  to  the  great  bulls.  Fair  Acres' 
Sultan,  Avondale's  Choice  and  Watonga 
Searchlight. 


B.  M.  Lyne  of  Oak  Hill,  Kansas,  has  de- 
cided to  reduce  his  herd  of  valuable  Short- 
horn cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs,  and 
claims  December  28  as  the  date  of  his  sale. 
Owing  to  railroad  conveniences,  the  sale  will 
be  held  at  Abilene,  Dickinson  County,  in  a 
comfortable  sale  barn.  Thirty  head  of  cows, 
heifers  and  bulls,  breeding  cattle  from  the 
milking  strain  of  Shorthorns,  will  be  cat- 
aloged. The  herd  is  headed  by  Violet 
Search,  a  splendid  son  of  Searchlight,  and  is 
said  by  good  judges  of  Shorthorn  cattle  to 
be  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Searchlight.  The 
Poland  Chinas  will  be  twenty-five  large 
smooth  sons  and  gilts  bred  for  March  lit- 
ters. They  are  the  big,  medium  kind,  and 
are  bred  to  a  son  of  Big  Bob  Wonder,  a 
boar  that  has  made  Poland  China  history. 


tie  in  a  way  that  they  make  good  as  breed- 
ing stock.  He  has  developed  a  herd  of 
milking  Shorthorns  and  a  cow  that  will  not 
give  milk  enough  to  raise  a  good  calf  is 
not  kept  on  the  farm,  but  shipped  to  the 
market  for  beef.  This  year  he  has  raised 
about  fifty  extra  good  calves  and  a  feature 
of  his  herd  is  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls 
coming  yearlings  that  are  real  farmer  bulls 
and  a  number  of  them  are  good  herd  header 
prospects.  Mr.  Taylor's  farm  near  Pearl, 
Kansas,  consists  of  1,800  acres  and  is  very 
productive.  A  large  herd  of  cattle  has  been 
kept  on  this  farm  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  grain  yields  have  always  been 
large.  Three  to  four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are 
not  unusual.  The  corn  and  wheat  yields 
have  always  been  profitable. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Schoenleber  of  Manhattan,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
in  the  West,  reports  his  herd  making  a 
good  record  this  year.  The  Ayrshire  herd 
on  Doctor  Schoenleber's  farm  near  Linwood, 
Kansas,  was  established  in  1896  and  now 
numbers  100  head,  and  is  one  of  the  heavy 
producing  herds  at  this  time.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  bulls 
that  are  backed  by  a  long  line  of  records 
for  heavy  production. 


B.  L.  Bean  of  Mapleton,  Kansas,  one  of 
the  successful  Holstein  breeders  of  this 
state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well  this  year. 
During  the  many  years  that  he  has  been  in 
the  business  he  has  been  breeding  for  heavy 
producers  and  as  a  result  has  a  very  profit- 
able herd.  A  feature  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  yearling  heifers,  all  of  them 
raised  on  Mr.  Bean's  farm. 


T.  T.  Langford  &  Sons  of  .Tamesport,  Mo., 
owners  of  one  of  the  great  herds  of  Spotted 
Polands,  report  a  heavy  demand  for  herd 
material.  Their  sales  this  year  have  been 
the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  their  herd. 
Their  recent  sales  included  foundation  stock 
for  several  new  herds. 


H.  C.  Grotheer  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  Is 
one  of  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  Kansas  and  Is  a  con- 
sistent worker  for  improved  stock  on  Kan- 
sas farms.  He  owns  one  of  the  richly-bred 
herds  of  Shorthorns  and  this  year  has  raised 
a  choice  lot  of  Scotch-topped  calves  that 
are  good  prospects  for  herd  material. 


The  two  days'  Hereford  sale  held  by  W. 
I.  Bowman  of  Ness  City,  Kansas,  was  one 
of  the  good  sales  of  the  season.  Sixty  bulls 
sold  for  an  average  of  $351.42  per  head,  and 
sixty-six  females  sold  for  an  average  ot 
$298.03  per  head.  The  average  on  126  head 
was  $316.09.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  $1,200. 
Most  of  the  offering  was  taken  by  Kansas 
buyers. 


C.  W.  Taylor,  the  well  known  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Abilene,  Dickinson  County,  Kan- 
sas, is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  cattle  in  Kan- 
sas.   Mr.  Taylor  has  always  grown  his  cat- 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF  JACKS 

AT  MORAN,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  22. 

JACKS,  JENNETS,  BROOD  MARES,  MULES  AND  CATTLE 

Imported  Belgian  stallion,  Voltigeur  7537  (81820);  1,900  pounds,  six  years.  Thirteen 
mammoth  black  jacks  and  jennets.  Four  jacks,  three  to  six  years,  14-2  inches  to  15-3 
inches  standard,  8  to  9-inch  cannon  bone  (bring  your  tape  line).  Prompt  and  sure.  Mon- 
ster three  years,  black,  light  points,  prompt  and  sure.  Will  make  1,200-pound  herd  jack.  Nine 
jennets,  six  months  to  six  years;  six  safe  in^foal  to  good  jacks,  three  of  them  to  W.  D. 
Gotts'  1,260-pound  herd  jack.    Thirteen  mules  and  mares,  mostly  coming  three  years. 

Moran  is  100  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  twelve  miles  east  of  Iola,  thirty  miles  west 
Of  Fort  Scott,  on  M.  K.  &  T.  and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads.    Fifteen  passenger  trains  daily. 

Send  for  catalog.  W.  J.  STRONG,  MORAN,  ALLEN  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 


TOMSON  BROS.  SHORTHORN  CALF  SALE 

Wednesday.  Nov.  22,  at  Farm  at  Wakarusa,  Kan. 


Masquerader  and  Color  Bearer,  Prize-Winning  Sons  of  Maxwalton  Rosedale. 

Both  in  the  Sale. 


Thirty-four  heifers  and  ten  bulls,  the  choice  of  our  1915  and  1916  calf  crop,  an  offering  of  outstanding  ■worth, 
based  on  the  pedigrees  and  individual  excellence.  The  most  fashionable  families  are  represented,  including  the 
Augusta,  Mayflower,  Marigold,  Clara,  Lavender,  Fancy,  Mysie,  Victoria,  Nonpareil,  Clipper,  Bloom,  and  others  of 
similar  popularity. 

Sixteen  heifers  and  two  bulls  by  Maxwalton  Rosedale  that  are  choice,  including  five  members  of  our  show  herd. 
Three  of  these  are  extra  good  show  prospects  for  1917 — a  roan  Augusta  bull  calf  is  a  real  herd  bull  prospect.  Max- 
walton Rosedale  is  out  of  the  same  dam  as  Pride  of  Albion,  twice  champion  at  the  American  Royal  and  full  brother 
to  Whitehall  Rosedale,  for  several  years  a  champion  winner,  and  Maxwalton  Pride,  sire  of  the  grand  champion 
female  at  the  1916  Royal.  These  things  by  Maxwalton  Rosedale  combine  the  most  sought  after  blood  lines  and 
an  individuality  that  commends  them  to  the  most  discriminating  buyers. 

Ten  heifers  and  four  bulls  are  by  the  Cruickshank  Secret  bull,  Prince  Valentine  4th,  himself  a  champion  win- 
ner, a  bull  of  most  remarkable  constitution  and  fleshing  quality  and  one  of  the  leading  western  sires.  One  of  the 
best  show  things  we  had  out  in  1915  and  1916  is  the  senior  yearling  Augusta  heifer  by  Prince  Valentine  4th.  The 
four  bulls  by  him,  three  reds  and  one  roan,  are  great  herd  bull  prospects. 

Four  heifers  and  one  bull  are  by  Dale's  Cumberland,  he  by  Cumberland's  Last,  probably  the  most  noted  of 
the  Cumberland  bulls  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Avondale,  the  greatest  breeding  son  of  Whitehall  Sultan.  These  are 
promising  young  things. 

Four  heifers  by  CRUSADER  by  Barmpton  Knight  include  two  members  of  our  show  herd,  one  of  them  being 
the  junior  champion  FANCY  20TH. 

Several  heifers  in  the  offering  are  bred  to  VILLAGE  MARSHAL,  champion  futurity  winner  at  the  Royal  as 
a  calf,  and  winner  of  several  grand  championships  as  a  yearling  in  1916. 

We  are  assured  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  our  offering  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  year,  both  in  point 
of  blood  lines  and  the  uniform  high  merit.  We  invite  Shorthorn  breeders  generally  to  come  to  the  sale  and  in- 
spect both  the  offering  and  the  breeding  herd  and  draw  their  own  conclusions. 


Write  for  catalog.  Address 


TOMSON  BROS.,  CARBONDALE  or  DOVER,  KAN. 

Auctioneers — Jones,  Reppert  and  Brady. 

Bellows  Bros.'  Shorthorn  sale  will  occur  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  November  21. 
Special  train  and  Pullman  service  has  been  provided  for  after  the  Bellows  sale. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


November  11,  l!»ll> 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POLANDS 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  SENIOR  YEARLING,  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

The  sensation  of  the  National  Swine  Show  and  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the 
Topeka  Free  Fair.  Fifteen  spring  boars  ready  for  service,  priced  to  sell.  Write  at  once. 
Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL  -         -         -         -         -         HOWARD,  KANSAS 

DEAN'S   MASTODON  POLANDS 

Big  high-quality  spring  boars,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Biff  Bone,  champion 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Others  by  Smooth  Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  have  great  size  and  quality. 
If  you  want  size  and  high  quality,  I  have  them.    All  immune. 

CLARENCE  DEAN  ------  WESTON,  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Sported  Polands. 

The  oldeat  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hoe  recorded  In  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  tale  at  all 
time*. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jame.port,  Missouri 


Herd  Boars  and  Sows 

Have  a  surplus  of  Poland  China  herd 
boars  and  sows.  Wish  to  move  them  at 
prices  you  can  afford.  They  are  as  good 
as  grow.     Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

Lb  C  walbridge 


RUSSELL 


KANSAS 


Poland  China  Boars  and  Silts 

Twenty-five  early  sprinc  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

SPOTTED    POLAND  CHINAS 

Spring  boars,  one  extra  good  yearling  boar 
by  Faulkner?s  Spotted  Chief  and  one  of  my 
herd  boars,  opotted  Duke,  an  800-pound  hog. 
Summer  pigs,  either  sex. 

R.  G.  SARTAIN,  ROUTE  6,  FAYETTE,  MO. 

Sullivan  Bros.9  Polands 

Outstanding    February    and    March  boars 
and  gilts,   good  length,  plenty  of  bone  and 
high  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.      -      MORAN,  KANSAS 

Old  Original  SPOTTED  POLANDS— Choice 
spring  boars  and  10-weeks-old  fall  pigs, 
priced  to  sell.  Carl  F.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
W.  R.  CROW  &  SON'S 

D  U  R  0  C  S 

We  offer  foundation  material,  herd  boars 
and  show  stock  of  the  large,  smooth  type. 
Our  herd  won  more  first  premiums  and 
grand  championships  than  any  Duroc  herd 
shown  in  1916. 

W.  R.  CROW  &  SONS,  HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

Maplewood  Durocs 

We   have   a  fine   lot  of  pure-bred  Duroc 

boars  ready  for  service,  and  some  choice 
spring  gilts  open,  ready  for  December  breed- 
ing. Price.;  >  boars,  $25;  gilts,  $30.  Send 
us  your  order. 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  and  having  to  buy  high 
priced  feed,  I  have  reduced  price*  on  my  Perfection 
Spotted  Polands.  Boars  ready  for  fall  aervlce;  bred 
gilts;  spring  pigs  and  some  brood  sows  at  sacrifice 
prices  for  quick  sale.  Free  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  Horlne.  Me. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

Palmer's  Immune  Polands 

Immuned  Poland  China  boars  for  sale. 
Two  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  boars,  sired 
by  Big  Bob  Wonder  71999,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob  76436  and  Sir  Dudley,  junior  champion 
Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  1915. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

160  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  sieven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  Fast  and  Wait. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.        Burlington,  Kansas 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  boars, 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Again 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 
Will  be  at  Topeka,  Hutchinson.  Oklahoma 
City  and  Muskogee  fairs.  Over  two  hundred 
April  and  May  pigs  that  will  suit  breeders 
wanting  big  high  quality  Polands. 
THIS  DEMTNG  RANCH,  OSWEGO.  KANSAS 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

For  Sale — Two  spring  boars  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  8  boars  and  10  gilts  by  Mammoth 
Orange.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

EUREKA  POLANDS  AND  DUROCS 

April  boars,  fancy  individuals.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Sires,  Lafollette's  Last,  Bader's 
Golden  Model  2d,  McWonder  and  Big  Ex 
Wonder. 

W.  H.  SALES         -         SIMPSON,  KANSAS 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  half  ton  A  Wonderful  King,  the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.  Write  for  prices. 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE.  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Boars — -Serviceable    age,    guaranteed  to 
please.     Breeding  stock,  both  sexes. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

FITZSIMMONS'  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  sired  by  Blue  Hadley  and 
Geo.  Garnett,  out  of  choice  big-type  dams. 
O.  H.  FITZSIMMON    -    WILSEY,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars  and  gilts,  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars.    Edgar  Hartman,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 


Mot.  &  Seaborn.  Harington,  Kansas      CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


A  HERD  BOAR 

We    offer    the   splendid    herd   boar,  Gold 
Medal  176231,  also  spring  boars  by  him  and 
the  great  boar.  Country  Gentleman  132541. 
All  do     '»   immune.     Prices  reasonable. 
W.  R.  h.sTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars.    Col.   and   Crimson   Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr.,  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Fair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 
G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Sale — Fifteen   spring   boars,   two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas.  All 
are  large  and  smooth.    Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Write  vour  wants. 
K.  HAGUE       -        -       NEWTON,  KANSAS 

UNEEDA  HERD  Choice   early  and 

NEXCELLED  DUROCS  late  spring  boars. 
Weight  150  to  250  pounds.  Not  fat.  Choice 
breeding.  All  rich  red,  good  backs,  bone 
and  feet;  quality  kind;  real  herd  improvers 
at  right  prices.  Tell  us  your  wants. 
TYSON  BROS.    -    McALLASTER,  KANSAS 

IUARAHTEED  DUR00  BOARS 

Duroc  boars  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.   CROCKER,  Box  K,  Filley,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON.  ELMDALB.  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS 

Best  breeding,  choice  individuals,  priced 
right.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  "boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 
Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milllgan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  AH 
immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison.  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today. 

headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  |25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  "us  In  mind 
before  purchasing.    Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS 

as  an  organization  offers  nothing  for  sale  but  desires  to  supply 
valuable  information  free  to  prospective  buyers.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  breed  in  Kan- 
sas.   Are  you  a  member? 

Write  W.  H.  MOTT,  SECY,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  preliminary  report  of  tests  covering  the 
period  since  1909,  and  just  published  by  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  stales  that  the 
average  of  records  made  by  first  generation  heifers 
by  a  pure-bred  Holstein  sire,  shows  an  increase 
of  71  per  cent  milk  and  42  per  cent  fat,  at  an 
average  age  of  3^  years,  over  the  record  of  their 
scrub  dams  at  an  average  age  of  6  years.  These 
dependable  reports  show  very  plainly  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  bull  to  a  herd 
of  common  cows  will  materially  increase  produc- 
tion and  profits.  There's  big  money  in  the  big 
"Black  and  White"  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

The  Holstein- Frletlan  A.ioclatlon  of  America 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec'y.      Box  1 14,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


IN  MISSOURI 

Pries  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  80.13  lbs.  butter  In  7  days,  milk 
testing  6.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam. 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29. 78  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  sent 
Bull*  2  to  S  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tubereulln 

8.8W.  COOKE  ft  SON.  MAY8VILLB.  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

D3A  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 
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HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Will  sell  20  head  choice  high-grade  year- 
ling Holstein  heifers.     All  good  individuals. 
Seven-eighths  white  and  showing  good  ud- 
ders.   They  are  priced  to  sell. ' 
B.  I,.  REAN        -        MAPLETON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — Holstein  springers,  fresh  cows 
and  two-year-old  springers.  All  bred  to 
registered  bull.  Also  some  registered  fe- 
males and  bulls. 

BOCK'S  DAIRY,  Route  9,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Buffer  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN    BULL,   King    Lyons  Wayne. 
Exceptionally   fine  animal.     Priced  right. 
DR.  T.  M.  THOMSEN,  Dannebrog,  Nebraska 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 


Dairymen! 
— The  Truth 

You  maybe  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
know  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
the  Money  Cow. 

Get  This  Book — a  history  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esting tests  and  facts.  It  proves 
This  conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
D  i  omy  of  production,  richness  of  tniik,  long 
DOOK  [;fe  anj  adaptabihty  to  feeds  and  climates 
— all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
above  them  all.  This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  American  Jersey  Cat  tie  Club 

875  West  23rd  Street.  New  York  City 


BLOCKTON.  IOWA 


Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  Ct  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Sevsn  of  the  others  from 
heifsrs  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.1  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  less 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  (or  Thirty  Years. 

MiKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  lawa 

Helstein  and  Jersey  Cows 

Two  high-grade  Holstein  cows,  four  heif- 
ers, two  bulls,  three  heifer  calves.  Also 
two  high-grade  Jersey  cows,  two  heifers, 
one  bull  calf.  Three  heifer  calves  reason- 
able for  quick  disposal.  Write 
DR.  E.  G.  L.  HARBOUR,  Baldwin,  Kansas 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young*,  also  a  few  heifers. 

If.  B.  MOORE  m  CO.      •      CAMERON,  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered   bull    calves   out   of  A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  Individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  gCHNEIDBR,  NORTON YILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Vary  large,  good  markings,  out  of  bast  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
vary  best  blood.  Special  prices  en  carload 
lots.    3.  C.  ROBISON,  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

-GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD  1 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale.  _ 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  High 
grade  heifer  calves  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
$20.  delivered.  We  can  supply  you  with 
anything  in  Holsteins. 

CLOVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN  FARM 
Whitewater       -  Wisconsin 


KAN?AS,  HERP  Fairview  Farm  hrseyi  FOUR  BULLS 

Chester  Whites  or  O.  I.  C  s.     Big,  growthy  *  „         .         ...  _  . 


Chester  Whites  or  O.  I.  C's.  Big,  growthy 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Some  bv  Izzv  O.  K. 
Wonder.  KANSAS  HERD  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Mature  Stock  at  farmers'  prices. 
Joseph  Morin       -       -       Orleans,  Nebraska 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Hereford*  and  Percherons 

Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    S-ye&r-old    weighs    1,960.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.,M.   BROWN,   FALL   RIVER,  KANSAS 

The  "Oaks"  Farm  Hereford* 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  bulls  from  6  to  36 
months  old.  Anxiety  breeding,  choice  ones. 
Herd  bulls,  Beau  D  37s645;  Albion  4th  458- 
303;  Lewis  Fairfax  522709. 

J.  C.  DARR  &  SON,  PLYMOUTH,  KANSAS 


Attractive  prices  on  heifers  in  milk  and 
cows  from  two  to  six  years  old.  All  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Cretesia's  Interested 
Owl  114512,  whose  sister  holds  the  Jersey 
milk  record.  His  granddam  won  the  A.  J. 
C.  Club  gold  medal  this  year.  They  will 
interest  any  one  wanting  good  Jerseys.  In- 
spection invited. 

R.  A.  GILLILAND    -    MAYETTA,  KANSAS 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kan.as  First  Rtol.tar  of  Msrlt,  E.tab.  1878. 
It  Interested  In  getting  the  belt  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  ma  for  dsserbJrtlTO  list. 
Most  attractlTO  redlgrat. 
B.  J.  LIMaCOTT      .      HOLTON.  KAN1AH 

Jersey  Gsws  and  Heifers 

140  head  to  select  from,  pure-bred  and 
grade.  20  heavy  springers,  bred  on  farm. 
J.  W.  BERRY  *  SON,  Jewell  City.  Kan***) 

REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  ot 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  A  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  butter-bred,  from 
high  producing  rows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
well's Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Two  of  serviceable  age.  Priced  very  reason- 
able. Pictures  and  description  on  applica- 
tion. A  Tredico  bulL  will  improve  your  herd. 
TREDICO  FARM,  Route  2.  Kingman,  Kan. 

THE  CEDAR  LANS  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontlae 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWTNG.  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Herd  sire,  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  No. 
94246,  who's  eight  nearest  dams  average 
A.  R.  O.  15.95.  Bight  bull  calves  for  sale 
from  1  to  9  months  old. 

L.  T.  CORY  •  BON     -      Belleville,  Kansas 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  Inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  t  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  heifers  and  two  bulls. 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked.  5  weeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  Whitewater.  Wis. 

BRAEBFRN  HOLSTEINS 

Four  females  to  spare  before  stabling  time. 

Always  A.  R.  O.  bull  calves. 
II.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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Lookabaugh's  Outstanding 

Shorthorn  Offering 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  23,  1916 

WATONGA,  OKLAHOMA 


E.  S.  ENGLE  t  SOUS'  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

•f  TRIED  AND  TESTED  HIGH  (BADE 

HOLSTEINS 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1916 


Scene  on  farm  of  E.  S.  Engle,  Dickinson  Count.— Here  Dairy  Cows  Have 
Been  Money  Makers. 

At  Farm  Four  and  One-Half  Miles  West  of  Abilene,  Kansas, 
Four  and  One-Half  Miles  East  of  Solomon,  Kansas, 
on  the  Golden  Belt 


FORTY  HEAD  OF  CHOICE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Go  into  this  sale,  and  consist  of : 
Ten  3-year-old  heifers  in  milk  with  first  calves. 
Ten  4-year-old  cows  with  butter  records  between  300 

and  400  pounds  annually. 

Fifteen  cows  with  an  annual  production  of  more  than 

400  pounds 

And  also  a  number  of  2-year-old  heifers  bred  to  freshen  in  a  few  months. 
This  stock  tuberculin  tested.  They  are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  every  cow 
has  dropped  a  living  calf  at  last  freshening  date.  Not  a  blemished  quarter 
in  the  entire  offering. 

This  is  a  choice  selection  from  our  two  herds,  including  170  females, 
over  50  per  cent  of  which  we  raised  ourselves.  This  stock  will  make  a  cred- 
itable addition  to  any  man's  dairy  herd  or  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
foundation  stock. 

Catalogs  on  Application  E.  S.  ENGLE  &  SONS 

Auctioneers — J.  T.  McCollough,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L.  Huffman 


VIOLETT'S  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

At  Farm,  Six  Miles  East  of  Fredonia,  Kansas 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14, 1916 

Forty  Head  of  Registered  and  High  Grade  Holsteins,  registered  cows  with  high  records 
and  backed  by  good  A.  R.  O.  records.  Six  Head  of  Registered  Bulls,  sired  by  Johanna 
Segis  Beauty  Barbetta  100161  by^Flint  Prilly  Segis  59430,  sire  of  eight  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
and  one  proven  son,  sired  by  Olcf  King  Segis  36168,  sire  of  87  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  80 
proven  sons.  The  high  grades  consist  of  some  fresh  cows;  others  milking  and  bred;  bred 
heifers;  heavy  springers,  hi  ifer  calves  and  bull  calves.  All  young.  The  cows  are  per- 
sistent milkers  and  right  in  every  way.  All  guaranteed  as  represented  or  your  money  back. 
Transportation  from  Fredonia  or  Altoona  on  morning  of  sale. 

E.  R.  VIOLETT&SONS 


HORSES  AND  MULES.  HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeder!.  I  have  a  number  of 
jackg  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  "Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
WabaBh  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


M  A  HEAD  HIGH  BRED,  J  A 
MM    HIGH  CLASS,  PURE  AI 
~W  SCOTCH  CATTLE  ™  V 


Including  part  of  this  season's  importation  from  Scotland;  also  the  sensational 
Isabella,  grand  champion  over  the  four  beef  breeds  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in 
1014;  and  the  noted  grand  champion  and  producing  cow,  Charming  Rose  3d. 

TEN  BULLS,  EVERY  ONE  A  HERD  HEADER,  and  every  one  a  marvel 
<if  smoothness  and  character. 

THIRTY  FEMALES,  practically  all  showing  in  calf  to  his  three  great 
herd  bulls,  FAIR  ACRE'S  SULTAN,  whose  get  was  undefeated  in  1914,  and 
most  of  the  cows  are  safe  in  calf  to  him.  Others,  to  AVONDALE'S  CHOICK. 
whose  get  is  outstanding,  and  was  undefeated  in  this  season's  shows,  and 
WATONGA  SEARCHLIGHT,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  breeders  of  tin- 
Southwest. 

This  entire  offering  was  selected  with  a  view  of  making  money  for  the 
purchaser,  and  making  customers  for  our  regular  annual  sale.  They  are  tlx' 
best  values  ever  offered  in  the  Southwest.  This  offering  stands  out  as  my 
best  efforts.  Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  containing  actual  pic- 
tures of  most  of  the  animals  in  the  sale.  Watch  for  full  page  display  ad  in 
next  issue. 

H.  C.  LOOKABAUGH 

WATONGA,  OKLAHOMA 

Auctioneers — Jones,  Herriff  and  Hurt. 

s— — — — — — — — 

Now  for  the  International 

Greatest  and  Best  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW  of  the  Year 

December  2  to  9 

At  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM- 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  SALINA,  KANSAS 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1  C    Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
1500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

1 REG1STE RED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions,  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds. 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City.  

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.    AL.  G.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 


SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Above 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa 


RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Rara- 
boulllet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansa* 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     B  ,D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansa*. 


DAILY  SALES  OF  PURE-BRED  LIVE  STOCK 


Clydesdale  Sale 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1:00  p.  m. 
For  particulars  write  J.  A.  H.  John- 
stone, Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  -  Selected  Shorthorns  -  50 

Thursday,  December  7,  1:00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  F.  W.  Harding, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


50  -  High-Class  Angus  -  50 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1 :00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  Chas.  Gray,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  -  Choice  Herefords  -  50 

Friday,  December  8,  1:00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  R.  J.  Kinzer,  1012 
Baltimore  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sheep  and  Swine  Sales  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

Many  new  improvements,  new  features.  Thirty  National  Conventions. 
Dairy  sales  of  all  breeds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  season  of  learning,  entertainment,  brilliant  evening  shows  and  A  TRIP 
TO  CHICAGO.    Lowest  rates  on  all  railroads. 


WANTED 

PURE- BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

From  weanlings  to  mature  ages,  either  sex. 

Give  description  and  prices.  Address 
W.  S.  B.,  IN  CAKE  OF  KANSAS  FARMER. 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS, 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE. 


"BRYN-COED" 

Ten  choice  young  bulls  by  well  selected 
sires  and  highly-bred  heavy-producing  dams. 
Prices  reasonable. 

PHIL  H.  JONES       -       N  A  SHOT  AH,  WIS. 
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You  Buy 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

at  an  Honest  Price 


m 


25-!b.Pail 

$2.00 

100-lb.  Drum 

$6.50 


Smaller  packages 
as  low  as  50  cents 
(except  In  Canada 
and  the  lar  West 
and  the  Sooth). 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  is  another/point  that  I  want  to  emphasize :  That  is,  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tome  is  highly  concentrated.   It  goes  further,  as  the  small  dose  quantity  proves. 

Twenty-eight  thousand  dealers  sell  my  Stock  Tonic  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Remember,  I  have  no  peddler's  wagon  and  horses'  expenses  to  pay :  that's  why  I  can  sell  you 
my  Stock  Tonic  through  a  local  dealer  in  your  town — a  man  with  whom  you  trade  every 
week — at  rock-bottom  prices. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  that  compose  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  just  as  I  used  them  in 

my  years  and  years  of  veterinary  practice: 


Sulphate  ol  Magnesia,  Increases  secretion. 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  Acts  on  the  Kidneys. 
Charcoal,  Prevents  unhealthy  fermentation. 


Nux  Vomica,  Nerve  Tonic,  aids  digestion. 
Quassia,  Appetizer,  Worm  Expefter. 
Iron,  Blood  Builder,  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Soda,  Laxative,  acts  on  the  Liver. 

NOW  LISTEN!  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the 
ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  worms,  that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough 
for  your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim  return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer  wuTref und  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess 

Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Not  only  a  dip,  but  a  powerful  disinfectant  as  well,  that  you  can  use  in  dozens  of  ways.  ✓ 

Price  $1.00  in  Gallon  Cans 

In  barrels  a  little  less  (except  in  Canada  and  the  Far  West) 

Use  it  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  barn,  to  keep  the  horse  stalls  pure  and  healthful,  to  keep  the  cow  sta- 
bles sweet  smelling,  the  pig  pen  pure  and  free  from  disease,  and  in  the  poultry  house  to  drive  out  the 
cholera  germs,  the  roup  germs  and  to  kill  the  lice  and  mites.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  death 
to  practically  all  parasites  that  infest  livestock,  such  as  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and  scab,  lice  on  horses 
and  cattle,  ordinary  mange,  scratches,  grease  heel  and  all  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Use  as  a  disinfect- 
ant in  the  home,  in  closets,  sinks,  cesspools,  etc. 

FOR  HOGS— Kill  Hog  Lice.  It's  natural  for  a  hog  to  wallow.   Provide  a  wallow  close  to  the  feeding  grounds, 

to  which  add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant.  Hogs  will  be  constantly  passing  back  and  forth  from  the  wallow  to 
the  feed  trough ;  while  the  DIP  will  kill  the  lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  the  DRIP  will  destroy  the  germs  of  disease 
and  the  worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 

Always  uniform.   One  gallon  makes  70  to  100  gallons  of  solution,  ready  to  use.  My  Dip,  being  both  a 
dip  and  disinfectant,  saves  you  the  expense  of  buying  two  preparations. 


I'll  Save  Yonr  Veterinary  Bills 

When  yon  nave  a  sick  or  Injured 
animal,  write  me,  telling  symp- 
toms. Enclose  2c  stamp  lor  reply 
,  and  I  will  send  yon  prescription 
'  and  letter  of  advice  tree  ol  charge. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  Tonic— Not  a  Stimulant.    Hastens  the  Moulting  Period.  Tones  np  the 
Dormant  Egg  Organs.  Helps  Make  Hens  Lay. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  your  hens  this  excellent  tonic  to 
help  them  through  the  moult.  The  moulting  period  is  a  trying 
time.  Hens  are  weak,  are  feeling  out  of  sorts.  It  takes  most  of 
their  energy  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  to  grow  new  feathers. 
It's  the  "off  season"  for  laying.  The  nerve  tonics,  blood  builders, 
appetizers  and  internal  antiseptics  in  Pan-a-ce-a  will  condition 
and  give  your  hens  strength  and  hurry  along  the  moulting,  so 
they  will  get  prompUy  back  to  egg  laying.  Feed  regularly  and 
tone  up  the  sluggish  and  dormant  egg  organs,  make  them  active 
and  keep  bens  laying  at  their  best  all  winter.  Sold  everywhere 
on  money -back  guarantee.  Prices:  1  !5  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs. 
tl.25;  25-lb,  pail,  12.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 


Dr.  Hess  Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry,  horses,  cattle,  calves  and  colts  The 
summer  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Your  hens  will  soon  go 
into  winter  quarters.  Make  sure  that  they  are  free  from  lice  and 
that  they  remain  that  way,  because  hens  can't  lay  eggs  and  fight 
lice  at  the  same  time.  Provide  your  fowls  with  a  dust  bath,  to 
which  add  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  occasionally  and  yonr 
hens  will  do  the  rest  They  will  dust  it  into  their  feathers, 
carry  it  to  the  nests,  roosts,  everywhere.  Then  they  will  be 
lice- free  and  contented,  profitable  layers  throughout  the  faU  and 
winter.   Prices :  1  lb.  25c ;  9  lbs.  60c  (except  in  Canada) . 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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The  Farm  Mother  Deserves  all  the  Comforts  the  City  Mother  Enjoys. 
One  of  the  Greatest  of  These  is  a  Warm  ,  Evenly-Heated  House 
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Why  Motors  Grow  Noisy 

about  the  operation  of  your 
car  without  experimenting 
with  so  serious  a  matter  as 
lubrication. 

For  50  years  we  have  special- 
ized in  lubrication.  In  our 
study  of  the  automobile  motor 
we  have  found  that  each  make 
and  model  presents  a  distinct 
lubrication  problem  demanding 
scientific  analysis. 

The  Lubrication  Chart  shown 
below  which  represents  our 
professional  advice,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  a  stand- 
ard guide  to  correct  automo- 
bile lubrication. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the 
oil  specified  for  your  motor  will 
give  you  really  scientific  lubri- 
cation—  your  greatest  protec- 
tion against  premature  motor 
noises,  which  means  prema- 
ture wear. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below, 
a  copy  of  our  complete  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  will  be  sent  you  on 
request. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to 
purchase  in  original 
G^%j*3^^  packages.  Look  for 

the  red  Gargoyle  on 
the  container.  For 
,      7"  #  .      #<       information,  kind- 

M^riilnil^  ly  address  ai,v in- 

1t1V1/11VUnJ  quiry  to  our  nearest 
learn  A  grade for  tach  type  of motor  office. 


The  new  car  purrs  quiet- 
ly along  the  road.  But 
gradually  the  purr  of  the 
new  motor  gives  way  to  a 
noise  here  and  a  noise  there. 
The  most  common  cause  is 
friction. 

Friction  is  relentless. 
Gradually  it  wears  down  the 
moving  metal  parts.  Snug 
fits  become  loose  fits. 

The  common  cause  of 
premature  mo- 
tor noise  is  in- 
correct lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Surely  there  is 
quite  enough  for 
you  to 


CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation :  The  four  grade*  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  gasoline  motor 

lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  oppoiite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloili  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


CAM 


Abbott  Detroit  

"     (8  cyl) 

Apperaorr  

"      (8  cvl)  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

"     (6  cyl)  

Autocar..,.  

"Tm'c^.j4C,iTod) 

BrUcoa  

"    (8  cyl)  

Bulclt  

Cadillac  

"     (8  cyl)  

Cue   

Coalmen  

"  (Model  6-40 
"      (Model  6-jo 

Chandler  Six  

Chevrolet  

Cole  

"  (8  cyl),  

Cunningham  

Detroitcr  

_  ;*    (>  «y«  

Dodge  .,  

Empire  

Federal  

Fiat  

Ford.  

Franklin  

Grant  

Hay  nee  ,  

"   

Kudaon  

Super  Sis  

Hupmobilc  

J-HjCJair) 


JacktoD 
Jafferj. 


(watar.tcyd. 
(water,  4  cycle  I 


tfcyt). 


(ChMteffiald) 

Com'L..  


£mto>  

Coaal..^ 
"Kally  SpXoenalA. 
Ktag  

*    (8  0l).,^.. 


dXrc. 
:.LVc. 
A 

r  Arc 


Arc.  ^ 


Art 
Arc. 


CARS 


EngCorr 
fcmi  Ka 


.(Modal  48) 


Arc 

a' 

An, 


Art 

Arc 

Ari 
v.a 


'  «  'IModeUs)...' 
tucomobila..  ....... 

Loner,,  . 

Marmon   . . . 

Maxwell...  ,4  

Mercer.  

"  (»70  

„  *,   

fclltchall  

"  (8  cyl)...., 
UoliM  

*  Knight  

■atiooal.  

-   ,  (ircyl)... 

Ota  land  

"      (8  cyl).-... 

QdamobiLa.  

k    -      (8  cyl).. 

Overland  

f atk*rd   

Oa  cyl)... 
Com"'  

!»«««  

**  (6-46)  

*  (6-  36  3t  38).. 
Pathfinder  

"  (lacyl).. 

Ptwrlee*  

"     (8  eyl)  

yjere*  Arrow  

"  "  Cora'l. 
*«sal  ,  

"    (6  cyl)  

Rao  

paxon  j  

Selden  

Steacos  Knigjit  

,  "  •"  (8  cyl 
Srudebaker 


L... 


V.li.  (4  cyl).... 
'  "  (trcyl).... 

White  

Willy.  Knight.. 

tr-  ■  ■ 


1  § 


Arc. 
Are, 
A 

A/a 


Arc. 
A.  W\ 


Arc. 

Ara. 
Ant, 


Arc 
Arc 


Arc.  Arc 
Arc.  Arc* 
A  Arc. 


Arc.  Arc 
Arc  .|  Alia 


1  YOUR  TRACTOR 

§  also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.   On  request  we 

I  will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make 

§  and  model  of  tractor. 

I  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. A. 

Specialist*  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricant*  for 
every  class  of  machinery.   Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Detroit 
Chicago- 
New  York 


Domestic  Branche*: 

iinrmiiimnDiHnuujiUaiiuiiuiniuiiiiiiMiiiitiuiuuiiii  tiiiiitiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiriiintiiiiniHiiiimuBi 


Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 

Boston 

Kansas  CI ty.Kta. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automohiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcycles 


MANY  automobile  owners  do  not 
realize  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  giving  their  starting  and 
lighting  batteries  proper  attention  in 
the  winter.  The  battery  is  a  delicate 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  if  mistreated, 
will  very  quickly  depreciate. 

Two  things  are  of  prime  importance: 
the  battery  should  be  kept  fully  charged 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze. 
A  battery  when  standing  idle  for  any 
length  of  time,  gradually  loses  its 
charge.  Therefore  if  the  car  is  not  run 
regularly  during  the  winter,  in  order  to 
keep  the  battery  fully  charged,  the  en- 
gine should  be  run  at  regular  periods  to 
charge,  or  else  the  battery  should  be 
charged  from  an  outside  source  of  cur- 
rent. This  should  be  done  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  state  of  charge  can 
be  easily  read  from  a  specific  gravity 
hydrometer  syringe,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  a  dollar  from  an  auto 
supply  dealer.  A  reading  of  from  1,250 
to  1,3*00  indicates  full  charge.  The  read- 
ing is  indicated  by  the  number  on  the 
hydrometer  at  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

If  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  it  is 
not  apt  to  freeze  when  the  temperature 
is  above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  take  the  battery  from  the 
car  and  into  the  house  in  extremely  cold 
weather. 

External  charging  can  be  done  from  an 
electric  lamp  socket  if  the  current  is 
direct,  by  the  use  of  a  resistance  to 
limit  the  current  going  into  the  battery. 
If  the  current  is  alternating,  a  rectifier 
must  be  \ised  to  make  it  direct.  Small 
lamp  socket  rectifiers  are  now  made  to 
sell  quite  reasonably. — F.  E.  Andeews, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


Rubbish  on  Roads 

Any  county  engineer,  county  road 
superintendent  or  road  gang  foreman 
who  allows  men  under  his  direction  to 
pile  sod,  brush  or  rubbish  in  the  center 
of  the  road  and  leave  it  there  to  be 
beaten  down  by  the  traffic,  should  be 
"fired,"  the  Iowa  State  Highway  Com- 
mission recently  stated.  This  commis- 
sion also  expresses  the  opinion  that  any 
community  which  permits  such  road 
work  to  be  done  by  any  road  crew  on 
its  highway  deserves  just  what  it  is 
getting.  There  is  no  necessity  and  no 
excuse  for  such  road  building.  If  a 
mild  protest  to  the  authorities  does  no 
good,  make  the  protest  violent,  the  com- 
mission advises.  Sod  and  rubbish  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  road  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by 
good  clean  earth.  Where  such  roads  are 
already  built,  the  road  men  should  disk 
the  sod  and  rubbish  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly pulverized.  The  brush  and  weeds 
which  cannot  be  cut  up  should  be 
thrown  off  with  forks,  and  then  the  road 
should  be  harrowed  and  dragged  or 
shaped  with  a  blade  grader  until  it  is  in 
good  condition.  Road  men  will  do  the 
work  this  way  is  a^community  demands 
it,  but  not  otherwise. 


Automobile  Brings  New  Life 

The  170,000  automobiles  in  Kansas 
are  "rounding  up"  the  people  of  the  state 
and  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  the 
social  life  of  the  rural  community. 

The  automobile  is  no  respecter  of 
country,  but  may  be  seen  spinning  over 
the  prairies  where  the  railroad  has  not 
yet  penetrated.  The  farmer  does  not 
have  to  stay  at  home  now  and  "rust" 
because  he  is  so  far  from  the  railroad 
and  the  city  that  old  Dobbin  is  not  equal 
to  the  journey.  He  gets  into  his  car 
with  his  family  and  they  occupy  the  best 
seats  at  the  wheat  show,  the  farmers' 
institute,  the  chautauqua,  mountains  or 
sea  shore,  or  whatever  form  of  entertain- 
ment that  is  going  on  to  make  life  bet- 
ter and  richer. 

Pottawatomie  County  has  been  partic- 
ularly benefited  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  automobile.  The  people  liv- 
ing in  the  inland  section  of  the  country 
were  so  far  from  the  railroad  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  them  back  and 
forth  conveniently  in  a  stage  coach,  but 
now  the  auto  bus  makes  the  trip  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  outside  world. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  their  own 
machines  and  the  result  is  a  happier  and 
more  contented  people. 

In  some  counties  of  Kansas  the  ccn- 


solidated  school  can  be  a  reality  only  by 
using  the  auto  bus.  In  Seward  County 
many  of  the  pupils  could  not  reach  the 
school  were  it  not  for  the  motor  car. 
The  automobile  demands  good  roads,  and 
thus  traffic  is  benefited.  The  rural  mail 
routes  have  been  extended  and  the  coun- 
try communities  broadened  since  they 
have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  world's 
affairs  through  Uncle  Sam. 

When  there  is  an  automobile  on  the 
farm,  the  boys  and  girls  get  a  new  in- 
sight into  industrial  education.  They 
soon  learn  the  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine and  it  often  creates  a  desire  to 
obtain  additional  knowledge  along  me- 
chanical lines. — Walter  Burr,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


Glaring-  Headlight  Problem 

A  practical  solution  of  the  headlight 
problem  is  near  at  hand.  The  fear  of 
drastic  legislation  has  led  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  urge  that  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  give 
the  headlight  problem  right  of  way  over 
other  questions  upon  which  it  is  at  work. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  have 
put  the  situation  up  to  the  lamp  mak- 
ers who,  through  their  association,  are 
co-operating  with  the  Society,  which  is 
so  near  a  solution  that  a  report  is  prom- 
ised before  the  first  of  the  new  year, 
when  many  of  the  state  legislatures  be- 
gin to  assemble.  Not  a  few  fairly  sat- 
isfactory devices  for  glare  elimination 
have  been  put  on  the  market  and  have 
found  the  approval  .of  the  officials  en- 
trusted with  law  enforcement  in  several 
states.  Unfortunately  on  many  cars  the 
devices  not  only  eliminate  the  glare  but 
also  smother  the  light  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated. 


It  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  farmer  to 
figure  out  the  proper  kind  of  oil  for  a 
particular  part  of  any  machine.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  put  any  lubricat- 
ing fluid  to  all  the  necessary  tests  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  suitable  for  his 
needs.  What  he  should  do  is  to  rely 
upon  the  company  for  which  he  buys  his 
tractor  or  other  machine  for  oiling  in- 
structions. Every  reputable  tractor  com- 
pany has  a  special  department  devoted 
to  testing  oils  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining which  are  the  best  for  lubricat- 
ing their  particular  line  of  machines. 
The  results  of  their  experiments  are  of 
absolute  importance  to  every  user  of 
their  machines.  The  companies  realize 
that  their  machines  cannot  do  their  best 
work  and  last  for  the  greatest  period 
of  service  unless  they  are  properly  lubri- 
cated, and  their  recommendations  along 
this  line  should  be  heeded  by  every  user 
of  their  tractors.  No  tractor  owner 
should  be  guilty  of  saying  "I  want  some 
oil,"  but  he  should  specify  in  plain  Eng 
lish,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  impress 
the  dealer,  that  no  other  kind  but  just 
the  oil  he  should  use  will  do. 


If  a  water-cooled  engine  is  not  care- 
fully guarded  in  oold  weather  and  the 
water  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  any  part 
of  the  system,  pipes  or  radiator  will 
break  or  a  water  jacket  will  crack. 
When  leaving  the  car  for  the  night  or 
for  a  long  time  during  the  day,  the  saf- 
est plan  is  to  drain  the  water  out  of 
all  parts  of  the  system.  The  engine 
may  then  be  allowed  to  run  for  a  few 
minutes  to  make  sure  that  all  the  water 
has  been  removed.  If  the  car  is  used  a 
great  deal  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  use  a  non-freezing  solution. 
A  mixture  of  denatured  alcohol  nnd 
water  has  proved  good  for  this  purpose. 
A  mixture  containing  20  per  cent  of 
alcohol  will  freeze  at  10  degrees  above 
zero;  a  30  per  cent  solution  will  freeze 
at  5  below;  40  per  cent  solution  at  20 
below,  and  50  per  cent  solution  at  35 
below. 


If  you  could  make  more  corn  on  the 
same  land,  with  the  same  labor  at  no 
additional  cost,  would  you?  Why  not 
spend  a  day  with  a  sack  in  your  corn 
field  before  gathering,  selecting  good 
ears  from  the  kind  ef  stalks  you  would 
like  your  whole  crop  to  be?  Tests  have 
shown  an  increased  yield  of  from  three 
to  five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  the 
first  year  from  field  selected  seed  over 
seed  taken  from  the  crib. 
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DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

The  importance  of  production  records 
was  the  central  feature  of  the  program 
of  the  State  Dairy  Association  which 
met  in  Mulvane  last  week.  About 
seventy-five  were  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  The  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing 
Company  has  a  plant  at  Mulvane,  cap- 
able of  handling  100,000  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  On  nearly  every  farm  for  several 
miles  around,  cows  are  being  milked  and 
the  product  sold  to  the  condensery.  At 
the  present  time  the  daily  cost  of  milk 
at  this  plant  amounts  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  This  daily  return  is  what 
makes  dairying  so  attractive  from  a 
business  stand  point.  The  establishment 
of  this  plant  at  Mulvane  has  changed  the 
system  of  farming  in  this  community 

I  from  one  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
grain  production  with  its  uncertainty 
and  soil-depleting  effect,  to  a  system  of 
dairy  farming  where  a  finished  product 
is  sold  each  day  for  cash,  and  where  the 
soil,  instead  of  running  down,  is  becom- 
ing more  productive. 

Mr.  Kaylor,  manager  of  the  conden- 
sery, extended  many  courtesies  to  the 

I  visiting  dairymen,  and  it  was  apparent 
to  a'l  that  the  interest  of  the  company 

J  and  the  producers  of  milk  were  so  closely 
related  as  to  bring  about  the  most  cor- 
dial feeling  between  them. 

After  visiting  a  number  of  the  dairy 
farms  of  the  community,  those  in  at- 
tendance gathered  at  the  place  of  the 
meeting  and  the  program  was  opened  by 
President  Enns,  who  introduced  Dr.  J. 
T.  Axtell,  of  Newton.  Doctor  Axtell 
told  of  bis  search  for  a  thirty-pound  sire 
to  head  his  Holstein  herd.   After  making 

v  a  trip  extending  as  far  east  as  New 
York,  and  including  visits  to  some  of 

j  the  most  noted  herds  in  the  country,  he 
returned  without  purchasing  a  bull,  al- 
though having  options  on  several.  The 
search  for  a  herd  bull  combining  the 

Jj  desired  individuality  and  breeding,  with 
high  records  in  his  pedigree,  is  not  an 
easy  task.  The  story  Doctor  Axtell  gave 
the  association  was  full  of  interest  and 
the  breeders  were  made  to  realize  that 
good  records  are  a  most  important  factor 
to  success  in  breeding  dairy  cattle.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  later  about  this 
particular  point. 

The  subject  of  records  was  continued 
by  Prof.  O.  E.  Reed,  whose  subject  was 
"Cow  Testing  Associations."  He  made 
some  statements  relative  to  the  manner 
in  which  official  records  are  being  com- 
mercialized, that  greatly  impressed  the 
dairymen  present.  Professor  Reed  said 
he  would  much  rather  have  a  bull  from 
a  cow  that  had  made  500  pounds  of 
butter  fat  a  year  for  several  years,  than 
one  from  a  cow  having  a  thirty-five  or 
forty-pound  weekly  record,  or  even  a 
single  year's  record  of  900  or  1,000 
pounds  butter  fat.  Professor  Reed  knows 
how  some  of  the  official  records  have 
been  made.  A  number  of  instances  were 
cited  of  cows  that  had  made  big  records 
but  had  not  produced  a  calf  following1 
the  close  of  the  record  and  were  of  little 
value  for  the  year  following.  Some  were 
mentioned  that  never  produced  a  calf 
after  making  the  big  record.  Whenever 
a  remarkable  official  record  has  been- 
made,  it  is  certain  there  is  a  skillful 
feeder  and  care-taker  responsible.  Some 
of  the  thousand-pound  yearly  records 

.  really  represent  three  years'  work.  For 
a  year  before  the  record  begins  the  cow 
is  being  skillfully  prepared.  The  year' 
following  she  does  not  produce  a  calf, 
and  by  the  time  she  is  in  normal  condi- 
tion and  ready  to  begin  production, 
three  years'  time  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
duce the  official  record.  Of  course,  there 
are  cows  that  have  made  remarkable  rec- 
ords and  continued  them  for  several 
years.  These  are  the  kind  of  cows  from 
which  to  get  herd  bulls,  and  such  records 
of  continuous  high  production  are  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  one  big  record, 
made  by  a  cow  that  never  amounts  to 
anything  after  the  record  has  been  made. 

Some  of  the  record  associations  are 
now  encouraging  the  ten-months'  official 
test,  and  this  is  to  be  commended,  for 
it  does  not  place  a  premium  on  not  breed- 
ing a  cow  in  order  to  get  the  highest 


possible  twelve-months'  production. 

All  official  testing  is  expensive,  and 
the  value  of  the  cow  testing  association, 
for  the  average  dairy  farmer  was  set 
forth  by  Professor  Reed,  who  used  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Dickinson  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  to  clinch  his 
arguments.  Kansas  Farmee  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  this  associa- 
tion. Its  reports  have  been  printed  from 
time  to  time  ever  since  its  organization. 
They  will  recall  that  in  our  report  of 
the  first  year's  work  the  best  cow  re- 
turned $3.59  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
feed  consumed,  and  the  poorest  cow  re 
turned  but  65  cents  for  the  dollar's 
worth  of  feed.  The  best  five  cows  of 
the  134  included  in  the  first  year's  work 
averaged  over  9,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
returned  profit  over  cost  of  feed  rang- 
ing from  $81.11  to  $145.21. 

This  association  has  continued  its 
work  and  at  the  present  time  has  a 
waiting  list  for  membership.  Some  of 
the  first  members  have  dropped  out. 
They  found  they  were  not  making  a 
profit  from  their  cows  and,  rather  than 
change  their  ways,  they  ceased  to  keep 
records. 

The  cow  testing  association  makes  it 
possible  for  its  members  to  secure  the 
kind  of  records  they  need  and  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  keep  if  each  worked 
by  himself.  The  year-in-and-year-out 
records  are  the  ones  that  count,  and  in 
a  cow  testing  association  it  is  possible 
to  have  official  records  made  at  much 
less  cost  than  when  the  individual  nTust 
make  them  alone.  C.  A.  Nelson,  the  vet- 
eran breeder  of  Holsteins  from  Waverly, 
Iowa,  who  addressed  the  meeting,  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  importance  of  pro- 
duction records. 

So  much  enthusiasm  was  created  on 
this  subject  of  records  that  steps  were 
taken  following  the  meeting  to  organize 
a  cow  testing  association,  and  possibly 
two,  covering  the  territory  around  Mul- 
vane, Winfield,  Derby,  Wichita,  Sedg- 
wick, Valley  Center,  and  Newton.  If 
this  meeting  in  Mulvane  results  in  the 
forming  of  even  one  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation, it  will  have  been  a  meeting  well 
worth  while.  The  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion has  been  much  strengthened  through 
the  holding  of  these  meetings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state.  We  anticipate  a 
renewed  interest  when  the  annual  meet- 
ing is  held  in  Manhattan  the  first  week 
in  February,  during  the  State  Farm  and 
Home  Week. 

SHELTER  FOR  MILK  COWS 

Dairy  cows  often  suffer  seriously  from 
exposure  to  storms  and  cold  weather  be- 
fore the  real  winter  begins.  After  the 
steady  cold  comes  they  are  generally 
stablecl.  Exposure  to  the  cold  rains  of 
the  fall  and  early  winter  is  often  more 
injurious  than  the  colder  weather  that 
comes  later  in  the  season.  The  dairy 
cow  is  not  protected  from  cold  by  a 
layer  of  fat,  as  is  the  fat  steer.  Bad 
weather  frequently  causes  a  big  drop  in 
milk  production.  As  long  as  the  weather 
remains  dry  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
leave  the  cows  outside  the  stable  at 
night,  but  they  should  by  all  means  be 
protected  from  every  cold  rain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  any  great 
expense  on  most  farms  to  make  the  cows 
comfortable.  Even  a  straw  shed  will 
protect  cows  from  cold  and  storms.  The 
main  thing  in  sheltering  cows  is  to  have 
the  walls  tight  so  there  will  be  no  draft 
or  wind,  and  a  roof  that  will  keep  out 
the  rain  and  snow.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  arranging  stalls  in  the  form  of  a 
platform  of  the  right  length,  having  a 
gutter  of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the 
manure.  The  cleanliness  of  the  milk  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  upon  hav- 
ing the  stalls  so  built  as  to  enable  the 
cows  to  be  kept  clean. 

St   St  St 
IS  THE  ROAD-HORSE  SAFE? 

It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  drive  a 
horse  that  scares  at  any  of  the  things 
commonly  met  on  public  highways.  If 
the  combination  of  gentleness  and  speed 
cannot  be  found,  speed  might  better  be 
sacrificed  than  gentleness.  Few  times  in 
the  experience  of  the  average  man  is 


speed  necessary  to  save  life,  but  life  is 
endangered  every  time  an  easily  fright- 
ened horse  is  hitched  up  and  driven  on 
the  public  road.  Most  horses,  if  trained 
properly  and  treated  kindly,  can  be 
driven  safely.  However,  when  a  horse 
that  has  been  bought  after  his  training 
years,  shows  fright,  it  is  wiser  to  re- 
place him  with  a  gentle  one  than  to  risk 
human  life  with  him. 

If  the  road-horse  is  unsafe,  it  usually 
means  that  the  women  of  the  family 
get  away  from  home  very  little  and  then 
only  when  it  is  convenient  for  some  of 
the  men  to  go,  arid  this  is  not  right. 
The  farm  woman  should  have  a  safe 
horse  to  drive  so  that  she  can  make  her 
business  or  pleasure  trips  at  her  own 
convenience. 

St  st  st 

GRAIN  STANDARDS  REGULATIONS 

The  new  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  becomes  effective  December  1, 
1916.  The  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning its  administration  are  now  ready. 
They  define  terms,  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  inspectors,  appeals  from  inspec- 
tors' decisions,  the  reference  and  dispo- 
sition of  disputes  as  to  grade,  the  tak- 
ing of  samples  in  appeals  and  disputes, 
the  assessment  of  departmental  fees  and 
charges,  the  making  of  reports  on  ship- 
ments of  uninspected  grain,  the  holding 
of  hearings  governing  misgrading  and 
misrepresentations  as  to  grade,  and 
other  procedure  under  the  act. 

Copies  of  the  rules  Avith  the  act  ap- 
pended can  be  secured  by  interested  par- 
ties on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D  C. 

St  st  St 

SIZE  OF  SEPTIC  TANK 

In  our  November  4  issue  appeared  an 
article  telling  how  sewage  from  the 
farmhouse  can  be  successfully  bandied. 
The  septic  tank  of  two  or  three  com- 
partments, and  a  system  of  tile  to  dis- 
tribute the  overflow  so  it  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  and  there 
purified,  are  essential  to  sewage  disposal 
on  the  farm. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  size  or  capacity  of  the 
tank  needed.  This  depends  entirely  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  family 
which  it  is  to  serve.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  each  individual  will  use  from 
twenty  to  forty  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
a  large  part  of  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  sewer.  Since  the  septic  chamber 
must  be  large  enough  to  hold  from  two 
to  three  days'  average  flow,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tank  must  have  a  capacity  of 
at  least  75  gallons  of  sewage  for  each 
member  of  the  house.  To  accommodate  a 
family  of  six  persons,  the  septic  cham- 
ber should  hold  about  450  gallons,  which 
is  equivalent  to  sixty  cubic  feet. 
St   St  St 

FARM  BUREAU  DIRECTS  AGENT 

Many  people  seem  to  be  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  exact  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent.  The  agent  is  not  the  "boss" 
of  the  farm  bureau,  but  its  servant.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  agricultural  agent  rides 
around  over  the  county  issuing  orders  to 
the   farmers,  quote  the  following 

from  the  weekly  news  letter  of  the  agent 
in  McPherson  County: 

"The  advisory  council  of  the  farm  bu- 
reau will  meet  at  the  farm  bureau  office, 
Saturday,  November  4,  at  2  p.  M.  This 
council  consists  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary and  the  vice-presidents  from  all 
townships  in  the  county.  The  duty  of 
this  council  is  to  advise  the  county  agent 
what  lines  of  work  to  take  up  and  to 
suggest  methods  of  making  the  work  of 
the  bureau  more  efficient." 

In  like  manner  farm  bureaus  in  other 
counties  are  directing  the  work  of  their 
county  agricultural  agents.  No  plan  or 
project  can  be  put  into  operation  except 
as  authorized  by  the  bureau. 

st  st  st 

One  of  the  instructors  at  the  State 
School  at  Parsons  recently  purchased  an 
automobile  with  the  proceeds  from  his 
flock  of  poultry.  Who  said  chickens 
don't  pay? 


DRAIN  WET  LAND 

Proper  drainage  would  redeem  many 
waste  acres  on  Kansas  farms.  Land  is 
getting  too  high  in  price  to  warrant 
farming  around  these  wet  spots  which 
are  full  of  plant  food  and  will  yield  big 
crops  when  relieved  of  surplus  water. 
Frequently  a  single  line  of  tile  correctly 
placed  will  do  away  with  a  seepy  spot 
that  has  long  been  an  eyesore.  Fall  is 
a  good  season  of  the  year  to  do  this 
work  of  laying  tile. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  tile 
drainage  system  is  the  outlet.  Unless 
the  system  has  a  good  outlet  it  cannot 
work  satisfactorily.  The  ditch  is  im- 
portant and  great  care  should  be  used  in 
digging.  Ditch  digging  for  tile  is  more 
than  just  manual  labor — it  is  a  science. 

The  employment  of  a  good  engineer  to 
make  the  preliminary  survey  is  a  money- 
saving  proposition.  The  ditches  must  be 
dug  to  exact  measurements  in  order  to 
get  the  best  possible  drainage  over  the 
widest  area.  Only  one  familiar  with 
the  work  can  establish  these  measure- 
ments and  see  that  the  tile  is  laid  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  kind  of  wet 
lands  is  the  seepy  hillsides  which  are  wet 
and  unproductive  because  of  the  water 
that  comes  up  from  below.  These  spots 
usually  appear  near  the  foot  of  a  slope, 
but  occasionally  two  or  more  seepy 
places  are  found  on  the  same  slope.  This 
is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  soil.  Rock 
ledges  prevent  the  water  from  going 
down,  thus  forcing  it  to  follow  the  sub- 
soil or  rocky  ledge  down  the  -elope.  Such 
land  becomes  sour  and  cold  and  can  only 
be  made  productive  by  proper  draining. 

We  recently  talked  with  a  Riley 
County  farmer  who  drained  some  wet 
land  six  years  ago.  We  were  familiar 
with  this  piece  of  land  long  before  the 
present  owner  bought  the  farm.  It  had 
never  produced  a  crop  on  account  of  its 
being  so  wet.  There  were  about  twenty- 
six  acres  of  this  wet,  seepy  land  on  the 
farm.  An  alfalfa  field  now  includes 
about  half  of  this  former  wet  spot.  The 
tile  for  draining  it  cost  $468.  The  first 
year's  crop  of  corn — that  of  1911 — paid" 
all  the  expense  of  tilling.  The  second 
year  alfalfa  with  oats  was  seeded  on  a 
half  of  the  tiled  land.  The  oats  yielded 
600  bushels  and  the  alfalfa  has  produced 
good  crops  every  year  since.  Corn  was 
on  the  remainder  of  the  drained  land 
this  year,  and  it  only  took  eight  and  a 
half  acres  to  fill  a  silo  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  forty-five  feet  high. 

This  farmer  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  man  who  had  exten- 
sively handled  tile  drainage  in  Illinois. 
Such  services  were  considered  very  im- 
portant. It  is  easy  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes in  laying  tile. 

We  believe  that  on  many  farms  fn 
Kansas  a  little  money  invested  in  tile 
properly  laid  would  bring  big  returns. 

st  St  St 

Interest  in  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  the 
first  week  in  December  in  Chicago,  in- 
creases as  the  time  for  the  event  xlraws 
near.  Its  suspension  for  two  years,  due 
to  the  foot-and-mouth  outbreak,  has 
whetted  the  appetites  of  the  exhibitors 
and  visitors  until  both  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  event.  Such  an  exposition 
is  of  great  educational  value.  It  is  de- 
signed to  educate  away  from  the  use  of 
the  "scrub"  and  show  what  type  of  ani- 
mals return  the  greatest  profit.  We' 
hope  many  of  our  readers  will  find  it 
possible  to  attend  this  great  exposition 
this  year.  It  will  be  an  experience  of 
a  life-time,  both  in  interest  and  profit. 

st  st  st 

Contagious  abortion  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  costly  of  animal  dis- 
eases. It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the 
dairy  industry  $20,000,000  a  year  in 
dead  calves  and  dry  cows. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  To- 
peka, November  20-21.  A  splendid  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged.  All  interested 
in  bees   are   urorpd   to  attend. 
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BUILDING  UP  DAIRY  HERD 

Requires  Good  Foundation  Stock  and  Practice  of  Careful  Business  Methods 


By  CHARLES  L.  HILL,  In  De  Laval  Dairy  Handbook 
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ROSALIND  OF  BASING,  FARTHEST  NORTH  JERSEY,  PRODUCED  IN  FOUR  YEARS  AT 
ALBERTA,  CANADA,  51,872  POUNDS  OF  MILK  AND  2,673  POUNDS  BUTTER  FAT 


WE  SHOULD  start  any  building 
on  a  good  foundation.  Too  often 
those  who  begin  dairy  herd  im- 
provement are  advised  to  start  with 
high-priced  pure-bred  stock;  to  do  so  is 
almost  to  guarantee  a  failure  from  the 
start.  Pure-breds  should  be  purchased 
only  by  those  who  have  first  succeeded 
with  grades. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  herd  of  cows 
is  certain  to  have  one  or  more  as  good 
for  foundation  animals  as  any  he  can 
buy,  but  only  a  careful  system  of  feed- 
ing and  weeding  will  determine  which 
ones  they  are. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  cows  are 
fed  so  they  can  produce  anywhere  near 
their  maximum  yield.  Before  condemn- 
ing a  cow  she  should  be  fed  for  an  en- 
tire year  an  abundance  of  a  well-bal- 
anced ration.  Having  done  this  you  are 
ready  to  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows. 
But  this  can  be  done  intelligently  only 
by  careful  weighing  and  testing  the  milk 
from  each  cow  for  an  entire  milking 
period. 

While  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  weigh 
the  milk  of  every  milking  to  get  a  record 
approximately  correct  as  an  estimate  of 
the  cow's  yield,  still  any  dairyman  who 
has  tried  it  will  testify  that  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  milk  of  each  individual  cow 
every  milking  pays  enormous  returns  for 
the  time  it  takes  to  do  it. 

Every  milker  takes  an  interest  and 
pride  in  keeping  up  the  yield  of  the  cows 
he  milks.  Such  weighing  will  also  often 
foretell  any  ailment  or  trouble  with  the 
cows,  or  call  the  owner's  attention  to 
any  shortage  of  the  feed  when  the  cows 
show  more  than  a  normal  shrinkage. 

It  does  not  take  as  long  to  weigh  and 
record  weight  of  milk  as  one  would 
think.  Ten  seconds,  twice  a  day,  will 
be  the  average  time  required  to  weigh  a 
cow's  mess  and  record  it  on  the  sheet. 
This  is  equal  to  three  cows  a  minute, 
or  ten  minutes  a  day  for  a  herd  of  thirty 
cows. 

While  a  25 -cent  spring  balance  will 
do  the  work  accurately  enough,  a  regular 
milk  scale  made  for  this  purpose  and 
costing  $2.50  to  $3  will  be  found  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run.  This  scale  is 
divided  into  pounds  and  tenths  of  pounds 
and  weighs  up  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  owner  who  first  weighs  the  milk 
of  his  individual  cows  for  a  year  is  in 
for  a  great  surprise  in  their  relative 
yields.  Some  cows  that  never  gave  a 
large  daily  yield,  and  therefore  are  not 
considered  of  the  best,  will,  because  they 
are  persistent  milkers,  be  almost  certain 
to  lead  the  herd  for  the  year. 

TESTING  THE  MILK 

While  weighing  the  milk  is  the  first 
great  step  in  weeding  out  the  poor  cows, 
it  is  only  one  step.  Once  each  month 
each  cow's  milk  should  be  tested  by  the 
Babcock  test.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  a  small  sample  of  the  milk,  from 
both  morning  and  evening  milkings 
should  be  placed  in  a  pint  fruit  jar  with 
closed  top.  This  sample  is  best  taken 
by  using  a  small  dipper  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  and  holding  an  ounce  or 
two,  sample  being  dipped  from  the  milk 
pail  as  soon  as  the  milking  is  done.  An 
inexpensive  Babcock  tester  can  be 
bought  that  wjll  test  two  samples  at  a 
time  and  do  the  work  as  well  as  a  larger 
and  more  expensive  machine.  In  any 
herd  of  five  cows  or  more  I  would  ad- 
vise the  purchase  of  the  best  cast-iron 
twelve-bottle  tester  to  be  had.  With 
the  rules  sent  with  every  machine, 
whether  large  or  small,  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  can  make  an  accu- 
rate test  from  the  samples  saved  in  the 
fruit  jar.  The  weight  of  the  milk  given 
for  the  month,  multiplied  by  the  per  cent 
of  fat  as  shown  by  this  test,  will  give 
the  butter  fat  yield  for  the  month  for 
each  cow  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
sum  of  the  months'  totals  will  give  the 
yearly  production  of  each  cow. 

As  great  a  surprise  awaits  the  owner 
who  firsts  tests  his  cows  as  when  he 
first  weighs  their  milk.  Whatever  the 
breed,  a  difference  of  2  per  cent  will  be 
found  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
testing  cows.  Official  yearly  records  of 
pure-bred  cows  show  that  the  highest 
testing  cow  of  each  breed  gives  milk 
about  twice  as  rich  in  butter  fat  as  the 
lowest  testing  cow  of  the  same  breed. 
While  in  a  herd  of  grade  cows  no  such 
wide  variation  can  be  expected,  still  sur- 
prises are  always  in  store  for  those  who 
first  test  their  cows. 

The  yearly  yield  of  milk  or  fat  is  not 


the  final  factor  in  determining  which  is 
the  most  profitable  cow;  some  cows  eat 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  others.  As  a 
general  rule  a  cow  consumes  food  in  pro- 
portion to  her  size,  but  great  variations 
will  be  noted  in  individual  cows.  Hav- 
ing determined  the  best  cows,  the  right 
foundation  is  made  for  developing  a 
herd.  But  all  cows  have  their  off  years 
in  milk  production,  and  allowance  for  a 
cow  in  her  off  year  must  be  made.  The 
per  cent  of  fat  in  a  cow's  milk  is  how- 
ever a  very  stable  quantity,  and  little 
variation  will  be  found  from  year  to 
year. 

There  are  now  being  organized  in 
many  states  cow  test  associations.  By 
joining  an  association  a  dairyman  is  en- 
abled to  have  his  individual  cows  tested 
at  a  cost  of  $1  each  a  year.  While  he 
can  do  it  even  cheaper  himself,  never- 
theless, it  is  wise  to  join  an  association. 

BUYING  A  BULL 

The  statement  so  often  made,  "The 
bull  is  half  the  herd,"  falls  far  short  of 
the  truth.  The  whole  future  success  of 
the  business  depends  on  the  bull.  By 
far  the  best  bull  to  buy  is  an  old  bull 
that  has  proven  his  ability  to  sire  good 
cows  in  some  other  herd.  As  a  general 
rule  a  bull  if  well  cared  for  should  be 
good  for  service  until  he  is  ten  years 
old,  and  many  bulls  have  been  good  sires 
up  to  twenty  years  old. 

The  next  best  way  to  get  a  bull  is  to 
get  a  young  one  whose  maternal  ances- 
tors for  many  generations  have  made 
good  yearly  butter-fat  records.  The  bull 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  light,  well 


ventilated  stall,  and  either  exercised  by 
working  him  on  a  tread  power,  or  turned 
out  into  the  strongly-fenced  yard,  where 
he  can  have  a  barrel  or  stump  that  he 
can  throw  around. 

The  right  bull  crossed  on  the  selected 
cows  should  work  marked  improvement 
at  once  and  his  two-year-old  heifers 
should  with  their  first  calves  produce 
nearly  as  much  as  their  mothers  did  at 
maturity. 

The  largest  yearly  production  from 
cows  properly  cared  for,  can  be  obtained 
from  cows  that  calve  in  October  and 
November,  and  the  best  calves  to  raise 
are  those  born  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

It  seldom  pays  to  make  veal  of  the 
bull  calves.  While  they  may  pay  fair 
returns  for  the  milk,  they  suck  from 
their  mothers,  a  cow  will  nearly  always 
give  enough  more  milk  in  the  year,  if 
the  calf  is  taken  away  at  once,  to  more 
than  make  up  the  difference. 

Take  the  heifer  calves  that  are  to  be 
raised  away  from  their  mothers  when 
two  to  four  days  old.  Put  them  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mother,  and  let 
them  go  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  before 
you  try  to  feed  them,  as  they  will  then 
be  hungry  enough  to  want  food.  It  will 
pay  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  to 
feed  them  three  times  a  day,  using  not 
over  three  pounds  of  new  milk  to  a  feed, 
and  add  enough  hot  water  to  bring  the 
milk  up  to  100  degrees.  With  your  fin- 
gers wet  with  milk  coax  the  calf  to  put 
its  nose  into  the  milk  in  the  pail. 

Do  not  let  the  calf  suck  your  fingers, 
but  as  soon  as  it  get3  started  withdraw 


from  mouth  and  hold  them  just  over  the 
nose.  Continue  the  process  till  the  calf 
drinks  alone.  Often  the  calf  will  learn 
the  first  time,  and  nearly  always  by  the 
second  or  third  feeding  time.  At  this 
period  of  the  calf's  life  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  it  should  either  be  put  in  a 
small  box  stall  by  itself,  or  fastened  up 
when  fed  its  milk  so  that  it  will  not 
acquire  the  habit  of  sucking  other  calves' 
ears,  teats  or  navels.  A  little  whole  oats 
and  bran  mixed  should  be  kept  in  a 
clean  manger  before  it.  It  will  learn 
to  eat  grain  much  earlier  in  life  if  a 
little  of  the  mixture  is  put  in  its  mouth 
right  after  it  has  had  its  milk,  and  while 
its  mouth  and  nose  are  still  wet.  This 
also  reduces  the  inclination  of  the  calves 
to  suck  anything  in  sight. 

RAISING  THE  CALVES 

Keep  the  choicest  hay  avai"  .  always 
within  reach.  Hay  made  of  June  grass 
or  second  crop  clover  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Alfalfa  hay  fed  to  very  young 
calves  is  apt  to  keep  their  bowels  too 
loose. 

At  two  to  four  weeks  old  change  grad- 
ually from  new  milk  to  skim  milk,  fed 
if  possible  direct  from  the  cream  sep- 
arator while  still  warm  with  the  animal 
heat.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  stalls, 
mangers  and  feed  .pails  is  the  price  of 
success  in  calf  raising. 

Increase  the  calfs  ration  of  bran  and 
oats  up  to  the  time  when  it  will  eat 
three  or  four  pounds  a  day.  Until  the 
calf  is  eight  or  ten  months  old  the  whole 
oats  are  better  for  them  than  ground, 
but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  pass 
through  the  calf's  stomach  whole,  feed 
them  ground. 

Feed  the  calf  skim  milk  as  long  as  it 
can  he  spared,  even  up  to  two  years  old. 
In  any  case  feed  it  milk  at  least  twice 
a  day  up  to  the  time  it  can  be  turned 
to  grass  late  the  next  spring. 

Even  if  turned  to  grass,  continue  the 
grain  ration,  and  if  milk  is  fed,  the  calf 
will  make  wonderful  growth,  but  in  this 
case  keep  the  calf  fastened  up  in 
stanchions,  or  tied  with  a  halter,  until 
the  mouth  and  nose  are  dry,  So  it  will 
not  suck  its  companions. 

Small  amounts  of  corn  silage  will  be 
good  for  the  calf  at  all  times.  The  sec- 
ond Winter  calves  should  be  fed  liberally 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  and 
a  moderate  grain  ration  but  without 
anything  tending  to  fatten.  We  want 
to  develop  a  large  capacity  to  eat 
roughage. 

Breed  so  as  to  calve  at  twenty- four- 
to  twenty-eight  months  of  age.  After 
five  or  six  months  in  calf  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  begin  to  lay  on  fat  so  that  by 
the  time  she  calves  she  will  be  fat 
enough  for  beef.  As  she  is  dairy-bred, 
and  reared  right,  she  will  soon  turn  this 
fat  in  her  body  into  butter  fat  in  the 
milk  pail  with  profit  to  her  owner. 

Let  her  give  milk  a  full  year,  the  first 
milking  period,  thus  calving  the  second 
time  fourteen  to  fifteen  months  after 
the  first  time.  This  will  help  establish 
the.  habit  of  persistent  milking. 

If  she  was  a  spring-born  heifer,  have 
her  drop  her  first  calf  in  June  after  she 
is  two  years  old,  and  the  second  one  a 
year  from  the  following  September  or 
October,  thus  giving  her  a  long  milking 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a 
fall  cow  of  her. 

From  calfhood  handle  her  kindly  and 
especially  after  she  is  bred,  rub  her 
udder  frequently;  when  she  freshens 
there  will  be  no  "breaking  her"  to  milk. 
When  you  do  milk  her  the  first  time, 
fasten  her  if  possible  in  a  stanchion  next 
to  a  wall  or  partition  where  she  cannot 
move,  and  proceed  kindly  to  milk  her 
whether  she  acts  willing  or  not.  All 
heifers  should  be  trained  to  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  stanchions  or  stalls, 
and  to  permit  the  milker  to  pull  her 
back  to  place,  with  his  hand  in  front  of 
right  leg,  grasping  the  left  hock,  thus 
teaching  her  at  the  start  that  she  must 
stand  as  you  wish.  Milk  her  quietly  and 
rapidly;  nearly  all  cows  give  their  max- 
imum yield  when  milked  quickly. 

Remember  your  heifer  is  a -mother, 
with  all  a  mother's  instincts.  You  will 
obtain  her  maximum  production  in  such 
a  measure  as  you  make  her  think  you 
are  her  friend,  or  even  her  calf. 

Proceed  to  test  her  the  first  year  so 
that  you  can  be  sure  you  have  a  good 
cow.  or  else  that  you  selected  the  wrong 
bull  for  her  father. 

From  first  to  last  attention  to  details 
is  the  price  of  success. 
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WATER  PROBLEM  SIMPLIFIED 

Inexpensive  Equipment  for  Supplying  Hot  and  Cold  VC^ater  in  Farm  Kitchen 


44"|-NEXPENSIVE  Plumbing  for  Farm 
I  Kitchens"  is  the  title  of  a  pamph- 
let  just  issued  by  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College.  The  installation  of 
the  equipment  described  gives  the  house- 
wife cold,  warm  or  hot  water  as  needed 
and  the  actual  material  used  was  quote! 
by  a  Manhattan  plumber  last  April  at 
$25.  This  includes  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  additional  lengths  of  pipe  that  will 
be  required  if  water  is  piped  to  other 
rooms,  the  water-front  in  the  range,  and 
the  drain  pipe  and  sewer  for  the  sink 
will  increase  this  cost  in  amounts  that 
will  vary  with  the  conditions  of  installa- 
tion. If  the  pump  displaces  another  one 
over  the  cistern,  the  additional  cost  of 
obtaining  running  water  in  the  kitchen 
by  this  device,  not  including  the  sink 
anu  i  •  drain,  may  be  estimated,  ap- 
proximately, at  $15. 

"Running  hot  and  cold  water  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  'crying  need'  of 
the  farm  home,"  say3  W.  A.  Etherton, 
author  of  this  bulletin.  "It  is,  without 
doubt,  a  very  important  item,  and  an 
improvement  quite  necessary  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  farm  women.  But  this 
improvement  has  not  been  an  easy  one 
»  to  make  for  farmers  of  average  means." 

The  working  out  of  this  device  for 
supplying  water  in  the  kitchen  was  one 
of  the  important  problems -to  be  solved 
recently  by  Prof.  Etherton  in  developing 
the  plans  of  a  small  farmhouse  which 
is  to  be  heated  only  by  an  open  fireplace 
and  a  kitchen  range.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  has  now  reached  a  stage  of 
practical  usefulness,  and  it  is  published 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  find  a  place 
in  thousands  of  farm  homes  for  which 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  systems 
of  plumbing  can  not  now  be  provided. 

The  device  in  its  simplest  form  is  des- 
cribed as  a  step  between  the  pitcher 
pump  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  the  attic 
tank  system  of  plumbing  as  commonly 
installed,  and,  like  the  pitcher  pump,  it 
is  intended  for  use  only  in  connection 
with  cisterns  or  shallow  wells  near  the 
house.  It  can,  however,  be  used  over  a 
well  too  deep  for  a  house  pump  is  the 
well  is  placed  directly  under  the  pump 
so  that  the  pump  cylinder  can  be  lowered 
to  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
some  advantage  in  connection  with  a 
gravity  or  pressure  system  of  water  sup- 
ply. It  can  be  used  further,  and  with 
but  slight  changes,  to  supply  hot  and 
cold  water  to  additional  fixtures  in  the 
kitchen  or  adjoining  rooms. 

The  apparatus  described  in  this  bulle- 


SOLID  LINE  SHOWS  COLD  WATER  GOING  TO  BOTTOM  OF 
BOILER,  DOTTED  LINE  HOT  WATER  FROM  BOILER  TO  SPOUT 


tin  involves  no  new  principle  of  plumb- 
ing. All  that  is  unusual  in  its  make-up 
is  the  combination  of  ordinary  pipe  fit- 
tings and  cocks,  which  when  put  to- 
gether make  a  new  kind  of  pump  spout. 


The  following  unique  points  are  enu- 
merated ; 

The  range  boiler  is  the  only  storage 
tank  required. 

The  system  can  be  drained  easily  and 


completely  to  prevent  freezing  without 
wasting  the  water  in  the  range  boiler. 

Hot,  cold,  or  warm  water,  as  the 
kitchen  worker  may  need  it,  can  be  had 
through  the  pump  spout. 

The  pump  can  be  primed  by  a  very 
simple  operation. 

Very  little  of  the  plumbing  work  is 
concealed,  and,  for  the  simplest  instal- 
lation, but  one  hole  need  be  cut  for  it. 
In  fact,  the  apparatus  is  portable,  and 
the  tenant  who  will  provide  his  own 
plumbing  rather  than  do  without  it  can 
easily  move  this  device  and  set  it  up 
in  another  house,  providing  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  is  had  with  the 
owner. 

Excepting  makeshifts,  it  is  the  cheap- 
est scheme  yet  devised  for  piping  hot 
and  cold  water  to  the  kitchen  sink.  All 
of  the  materials  required  for  it  can  be 
bought  for  about  double  the  cost  of  a 
cistern  bucket  pump  which  it  may  dis- 
place. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple.  The 
several  parts  can  be  purchased  from  the 
local  plumbers  or  from  plumbing  supply 
houses  and  put  together  by  the  farmer 
"on  the  job,"  or  the  apparatus  may  be 
made  up  at  the  plumbing  shop  or  supply 
house  and  then  disconnected  at  the 
union  couplings  as  may  be  necessary  for 
transportation. 

The  simplicity  of  the  device  will  be 
appreciated  by  referring  to  the  cut  on 
this  page.  In  this  cut  the  position  of 
the  ports  or  openings  in  the  three-way 
cock  is  shown  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner.  With  the  cock  in  this  position, 
operating  the  pump  forces  cold  water 
into  the  boiler  and  hot  water  is  forced 
out  into  the  sink.  The  solid  lines  and 
arrow  heads  show  the  flow  of  cold  water 
through  the  feed  pipe  which  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  dotted  lines 
and  arrow  heads  show  the  flow  of  hot 
water  from  the  boiler  to  the  spout.  The 
different  operations  of  pumping  hot 
water,  cold  water,  siphoning  warm  water 
from  the  boiler,  or  draining  the  system, 
all  depend  upon  different  positions  of 
the  three-way  cock. 

The  bulletin  gives  full  details  for  in- 
stalling this  simple  water  system.  It 
can  be  secured  by  addressing  Extension 
Division,  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan. 


Stockers  and  feeders  should  be  de- 
horned before  going  into  winter  quarters. 
It  will  result  in  economy  in  feeding  and 
sheltering  the  cattle  and  when  shipped 
they  will  bring  a  slightly  better  price. 


Farm  Loan  Act  and  Renter 


THE  question  has  been  frequently 
asked,  "How  can  a  renter  .  who 
has  not  saved  50  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  land  make  use  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  get  land  of 
his  own  ?" 

This  question  was  answered  by  P.  W. 
Goebel  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  president 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  in  Topeka.  Mr.  Goebel's  ver- 
batim statement  covering  this  matter 
follows : 

"I  heard  several  gentlemen  say  this 
morning,  'But  how  are  you  going  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmer 
that  has  not  got  the  50  per  cent  saved 
up  to  buy  his  land?'  Why,  if  the  tenant 
is  the  right  kind  of  man  there  will  be 
no  trouble  whatever.    And  here  the  per- 
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sonal  equation  comes  in.  The  Govern- 
ment must  require  absolutely  the  same 
maximum  requirements  from  everybody 
that  does  business  with  these  banks,  and 
the  local  banker  will  take  into  consider- 
ation the  personal  equation  o'f  a  man 
wanting  to  buy  the  land;  and,  as  a 
banker,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
I  would  loan  freely  on  second  mort- 
gages. I  would  not  in  a  commercial 
bank,  but  in  a  trust  company  or  invest- 
ment bank  I  would  lend  freely  on  sec- 
ond mortgages  so  long  as  I  could  see  that 
the  interest  and  the  amortized  payment 
on  the  first  mortgage  and  the  interest 
on  the  second  mortgage  and  taxes  and 
upkeep  of  the  land  would  still  be  less 
than  the  rental  value  of  the  land. 

"We  will  say  a  young  man  who  has 
worked  for  a  farmer  for  a  number  of 
years,  or  a  man  of  middle  age  whom  I 
have  known  for  years  who  has  rented  a 
place,  comes  to  me  and  he  says,  T  have 
$1,000,  and  I  have  two  span  of  horses 
and  some  cows  and  some  sows — enough 
reasonably  to  stock  eighty  acres  of  land. 
I  have  got  to  pay  $50  an  acre  for  the 
land.  I  can  get  a  loan  through  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association  of  Staun- 
ton Township  for  $2,000.  Will  you  loan 
me  the  other  $1,000?' 

"Now  it  is  a  very  easy  proposition  to 
figure  it  out.  I  will  figure  that  on  the 
first  mortgage  of  $2,000  he  will  pay  $120 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  I  am  figuring 
now  on  the  maximum.  He  will  pay  $20 
on  the  amortization  fund.  Now,  I  loan 
him  the  $1,000  at  7  per  cent,  if  you 


please.  He  will  pay  me  $70,  and  I  will 
figure  that  his  taxes  cost  him  $50,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $290. 

"Now,  that  eighty  acres  of  land  if  he 
rented  it  would  cost  him  anywhere  from 
$325  to  $400  a  year  rental.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  will  take  more  inter- 
est in  that  piece  of  land  as  an  owner 
than  as  a  renter.  He  will  take  better 
care  of  it  and  improve  it.  It  will  be 
improved  rather  than  deteriorated  It 
does  not  take  a  great  stretch  of  imag- 
ination to  see  that  this  man  with  the 
$1,000  I  loaned  him  can  pay  on  an  aver- 
age of  $100  a  year  on  the  principal.  In 
other  word3,  he  can  retire  the  $1,000  I 
am  loaning  him  in  ten  years.  Then,  he 
will  simply  have  a  proposition  that  with 
any  intelligent  work  at  all  he  will  ab- 
solutely make  a  living,  and  the  small 
sum  he  pays  yearly  to  retire  his  loan 
finally  will  hardly  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion,  based 
on  years  and  years  of  observation  of 
the  farmer  and  continuous  financial  and 
other  business  I  have  had  with  him,  that 
with  any  intelligent  work  he  will  have 
something  that  will  make  him  an  abso- 
lutely sure  living  for  a  good  sized  family. 

"The  result  of  these  long-time,  loans 
will  also  be  that  more  of  the  income 
from  the  farm  can  be  placed  into  equip- 
ment for  the  farm;  equipment  not  only 
to  bring  larger  returns  in  dollars  to  the 
farmer,  but  that  will  make  the  family 
feel  like  they  want  to  stay  there.  To 
my  notion  the  greatest  lure  of  the  city 
is  the  fact  that  these  farmers'  wives  and 


daughters  come  into  the  city  to  visit 
friends  perhaps  who  have  modern  equip- 
ment in  their  houses.  It  appeals  to  them 
more  strongly  than  anything  else,  and 
makes  them  more  dissatisfied  with  farm 
life  than  anything  else.  Now,  with  the 
bugaboo  that  the  mortgage  is  going  to 
come  due  in  two  or  three  years,  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
new it,  or  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to 
pay;  there  may  be  stagnation  in  land 
values' — with  that  bugaboo  removed, 
why,  anyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  at  heart  can  readily  advsie  him, 
'Now,  put  some  money  into  your  house 
and  make  it  modern  so  that  you  can 
make  your  family  feel  that  they  have 
the  same  chances  for  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure as  the  average  laborer  has  in  the 
city.' " 
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ON  MY  AMAZING  NEW 


FARM  DEMONSTRATION  PLAN 

If  you  have  three  or  four  neighbors  or  friends  or  relatives  who  do  not  own 

straw  spreaders,  write  me  at  once!  I'll  make  an  offer  that  will  open  your  eyes. 
Think  of  it!  I'm  going  to  dot  the  country  with  10,000  brand  new  Simplex  Straw 

Spreaders,  for  demonstrating  purposes  on  the  most  radical  selling  plan  ever  con- 
ceived. If  you  want  the  world's  best  Straw  Spreader  for  your  own  use,  on  amaz- 
ing terms,  find  out  about  this  at  once! 
Men,  I've  found  the  big  secret  of  Straw  Spreader  sales!  Yes,  sir,  my  records  prove  that 
every  Simplex  I  put  out  sells  three  or  four  more  to  farmers  who  see  it  spreading  straw.  20 
feet  at  a  timet  20  acres  a  daul  Thick  or  thin!  That's  what  gets  them!  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  will  buy  my  blue  ribbon  „ 

SIMPLEX  SPREADER 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  Ton 

—when  they  see  how  plick  it  works.  And  I  know  it!  Every  wide-awake  farmer  knows 
that  straw  is  the  beBt  kind  of  fertilizer.  They  know  it  conserves  moisture  and  prevents 
"winter-kill."  Let  them  gee  the  Simplex  at  work  and  they'll  want  one.  That's  why 
I'm  going  to  send  out  10.000  Simplex  Spreaders  at  once  to  10,000  different  farms 
where  others  can  see  them  working.  For  merely  using  the  Simplex  on  their  own 
farms  where  their  neighbors  can  see  it,  I'm  going  to  make  these  10,000  men 
an  unprecedented  offer, 

SMASHING  CREDIT  OFFER!  A  Whole  Year  to  Pay! 

Yes,  sir!  That's  my  startling  offer  to  those 
who  buy  a  Simplex;  after  they  see  it  work- 
ing on  our  demonstration  farms.  Long  time 
credit t  Unbeatable  prices!  SO  days'  free 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance!  I'll  prove 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  that  the  Simplex 
Straw  Spreader  is  the  world's  leader— that  it 
makes  spreading  straw  easiest  farm  work. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  ! 

o  deals  on  this  r 


I've  made  no  deals  on  this  new  selling  plan.  This 
la  the  first  announcement!  Be  one  of  the  10,000. 
Get  a  brand  new  Simplex  Straw  Spreader  for  your 
own  use?  on  my  amazing  new  Farm  Demonstration 
Plan!  Make  every  bit  of  your  straw  worth  $2.60  to 
$3. 80  a  ton!  Make  bit?  money  besides!  Don't 
wait!  Find  oat  at  oncel  I'll  Bend  details,  hundreds 
^  of  letters  from  farmers  and  my  big  catalog  all 
free  by  return  mail.  Write  a  ostal  quick. 
M ANSON  CAMPBELL,  President. 

MANSQN  CAMPBELL  CO., 

666  Traders  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 

V/Jiiiiiiiiinii 


ARROWCOLLARS 


ARROW  Collar 
styles  are  not  only 
most  correct,  but  the 
collars  are  the  most 
durable  and  perfect 
fitting  it  is  possible 
to  produce. 

15  cts.  Each— 6  for  90  cts. 
MARLEY  2v2  inches 

DEVON   2J4    inches        CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO.,  Inc..  Maken 


Biggs 


Pays  Most 

for  FURS! 


Here's  Biggest  Money  for  your  Furs 

and  Hides— and  quickest  returns.  Prices  are  away 
ssp  and  "Biggs  at  Kansas  City"  gives  you  most  liberal 
grading  and  an  honest  deal. 

"No  Otber  House  Would  Pay  as  Much, 

writes  Mitche!  Carter,  of  Carbon,  Texas.  "I  will  always 
snip  to  Biggs." 

The  demand  for  furs  and  hides  this  season  exceeds  the  supply. 
We  need  yonr  fuas  and  will  pay  you  the  price  to  get  them,  aa  over 
half  a  million  satisfied  shippers  know.  This  is  our  35th  year  of 
success.  Ship  to  headquarters,  save  time  and  trouble,  and  get  most  money. 

Biggs'  Famous  Bails  Arc  Guaranteed  tundc^^yocao3tratchsSunT,coon;  - 

'Possum  in  25c  and  60c  sizes;  all  others  60c  and  $1.00.    **i/aue-  no  luck  without  Biggs*  Animal  * 
Bates,"  ivrftes  Karl  Leskela,  of  Jackson  County,  Mississippi.  "It  doubles  my  catch.  A  25o  bottle  got  me  five 
coon  the  first  night,  next  night  four,  and  so  on  til  I  got  fifteen.  1  shipped  them  all  to  Biggs  at  K.  ft" 


Write  today  for  Free  subscription  to 
*  M\.M-iMj  "The    Trappers  .  Exchange"  —  our 

fnonthly  magazine.  Full  of  stories  of  trapping  and 
bunting  adventure  sent  in  by  successful  trappers 
everywhere.  Best  trappers'  magazine  published. 
Don't  Delay  —  send  name  Now. 


RAW  FUR  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

also  Factory  Price  Catalog  of  Trappers'  Supplies. 
Guns,  Traps,  Ammunition  at  actual  factory  cost. 
We'll  include  free  catalog  of  Fur  Goods  and  Tanning. 

P  Uf  RlfifiQ  A  Pfl  433  BI*S9  Building, 
E.  Wo  DlUUd  CS  liU.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


|  See  What  You  | 
Can  Save  On' 


la  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GE  T  our  ne  w  s  to  vo 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rei 
ommend  Kalamazo 
See  beautiful  color 


^^illustrations  of  latest  designs, new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 

prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  M0  days' trial, 360  days' 
approval  test.   Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Aik  tor  dialog  No  1 89 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Stoves ,  Ranges ,  Gas  Ran  ges .  Furnaces. 
MetaiWhlte  Enameled  Kitchen  Kabmets. 
3 catalogs— please  say  which  you  want. 


VARIETY  TESTS  OF  CORN 


MORE  than  150  farmers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Kansas  are  co- 
operating with  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  in  making  variety 
tests  of  corn.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  who 
has  charge  of  this  work,  visited  the 
Kansas  Farmer  office  recently  between 
trains.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  now  husy 
traveling  over  the  state  getting  this 
year's  yields  in  the  various  tests. 

He  reported  that  this  year  in  prac- 
tically all  the  tests  the  early  maturing 
varieties  are  outyielding  the  larger  and 
later  varieties.  We  asked  if  in  his  judg- 
ment farmers  would  find  it  advisable  to 
adopt  these  early  varieties  for  general 
planting.  His  observations  along  this 
line  are  in  accord  with  the  suggestions 
we  have  frequently  made  in  Kansas 
Farmer,  namely,  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  corn  acreage  should  be  planted 
each  year  to  some  early  maturing  vari- 
ety. Mr.  Cunningham  suggests  that  on 
the  average  farm  about  twenty  acres 
should  be  planted  each  year  to  an  early 
variety.  In  the  various  co-operative  tests 
such  small  varieties  as  Pride  of  the 
North  and  Freed's  White  Dent  have  made 
yields  of  fiom  forty  to  fifty  bushels  an 
acre  under  favorable  conditions  and  in 
the  poor  years  they  are  almost  sure  to 
produce  some  grain  when  larger  varie- 
ties would  produce  fodder  only. 

We  seem  to  have  been  placing  too 
much  stress  in  seed  selection  on  points 
that  are  not  directly  related  to  high 
yields.  A  series  of  tests  bearing  on  this 
point  have  been  made  at  the  station 
farm  under  Mr.  Cunningham's  direction. 
He  told  us  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
yield,  the  filling  out  of  the  tips  and 
butts  does  not  deserve  near  as  much  at- 
tention as  is  commonly  given  to  these 
points.  The  tests  referred  to  covered  a 
series  of  years  from  1005  to  1000  inclu- 
sive. Seed  from  ears  having  well  filled 
tips  yielded  51.65  bushels  an  acre,  me- 
dium filled  tips  51.76  bushels,  poorly 
filled  tips  51.77  bushels.  Well  filled 
butts  well  rounded  yielded  50.66  bushels 
an  acre;  partially  rounded,  50.96  bush- 
els; not  rounded  or  otherwise  poor,  51.04 
bushels.  There  is  a  tendency,  in  select- 
ing for  tips  and  butts,  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  ear. 

There  are  other  points  also,  that  have 
been  emphasized  in  judging  exhibits  of 
corn  that  do  not  seem  to  be  directly  re- 
lated to  high  yields. 

The  work  being  done  through  the  ex- 
periment station  in  studying  the  points 
having  to  do  with  high  yields  in  corn 
and  in  testing  varieties,  is  of  great  value, 
and  we  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
some  definite  information  will  be  avail- 


able for  use  in  seed  selection  and  in 
choosing  suitable  varieties. 

Good  seed  will  be  scarce  in  Kansas 
this  year  and  we  would  again  urge  tha^ 
special  efforts  be  made  to  select  a  good 
supply  of  seed  from  every  field  that  ma- 
tured sound  corn. 


Straw  Prevents  Winter-Killing 

Winter-killing  was  responsible  for 
many  low  yields  of  wheat  this  year. 
Winter-killing  takes  place  when  the  seed 
has  been  so  poorly  prepared  as  to  pre- 
vent the  wheat  making  a  good  start  be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in,  or  because  of 
bad  weather  conditions.  When  it  is  so 
dry  that  wheat  does  not  start  until  late 
in  the  fall,  there  is  apt  to  be  more 
winter-killing  than  when  it  makes  a 
good  fall  growth.  The  wheat  that  goes 
through  the  winter  with  a  normal  stand 
is  more  likely  to  produce  good  yields 
than  that  which  comes  out  with  a  poor 
stand. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  high  yield 
of  the  new  Pedigree  762,  as  it  is  still 
called,  has  been  that  it  winter-killed  less 
than  the  common  Turkey  or  Kharkov . 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Last  winter  tne  effect  of  spreading 
straw  on  wheat  was  most  noticeable. 
There  were  many  fields  where  it  could 
-be  told  to  a  line  for  some  distance,  where 
the  straw  spreading  stopped,  and  the 
yields  in  the  part  of  the  field  covered 
with  straw  were  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  on  the  uncovered  portion.  The 
straw  in  this  case  was  of  no  value  what- 
ever from  a  fertilizing  standpoint.  It 
simply  acted  as  a  winter  protection.  In 
some  instances  the  high  winds  in  the 
spring  blew  all  the  straw  off  the  field, 
but  the  effect  remained.  The  year  pre- 
vious wheat  that  was  top-dressed  with 
straw,  was  injured.  That  was  an  ab- 
normal season,  however.  There  was  so 
much  rain  during  the  fall  that  the  ground 
became  thoroughly  saturated,  and  when 
covered  with  straw  it  did  not  dry  out 
quickly.  The  result  was  that  many 
plants  were  actually  smothered  by  the 
excess  of  water.  In  the  average  years 
a  top  dressing  of  straw  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  protecting  wheat 
from  winter-killing. 

This  fall  has  been  too  dry  through 
much  of  the  wheat-growing  section  of 
Kansas.  Wheat  is  not  making  a  good 
growth  because  of  lack  of  moisture  at 
seeding  time.  It  is  likely  to  go  into 
winter  without  being  well  established. 
This  is  a  condition  favoring  winter- 
killing. It  can  be  counteracted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  top-dressing  the 
wheat  with  straw.  It  has  been  fairly 
well  established  that  this  practice  will 


Rainfall  Over  Kansas,  October,  1916 

Reports  furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


THIS  was  the  fourth  dry  month  in  succession  in  Kansas  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  it  was  the  second  successive  month  with 
barely  enough  moisture  for  present  needs.  The  weather  the  fust 
fourteen  days  was  too  dry  to  sprout  wheat  in  most  western  counties,  buft 
conditions  improved  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and,  when  it 
closed,  wheat  was  nearly  all  up,  though  it  was  small  for  the  time  of  the 
year  and  not  much  good  for  pasture.  In  some  extreme  western  counties 
seeding  was  not  finished.  In  the  eastern  counties  fail  pastures  made  good 
growth  and  another  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  a  good  rain  was  needed  to  insure  the  winter  growth  of  wheat  in 
the  western  counties. 
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help  to  reduce  winter-killing  and  that 
nearly  always  means  increased  yields 
and  in  some  instances  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  no  wheat  at  all  and  a 
profitable  yield. 

Grain  Grading  Legislation 

In  order  that  grain  be  sold  on  its 
merits  it  is  essential  that  it  be  properly 
graded  at  the  markets  where  sold.  Many 
objectionable  features  have  crept  into 
the  present  method  of  grading  grain. 
The  United  States  Grain-Standards  Act, 
which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  has  for  its  purpose  the  alle- 
viation of  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  producer  has  to  contend  in 
marketing  his  grain.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  new  grain  inspection  regulations 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  results  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Probably  many  of 
our  leaders  are  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Grain-Standards  Act.  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  taken  from  the  Experiment 
Station  Eecord: 

"The  United  States  Grain-Standards 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  the  handling  and 
grading  of  grain,  establish  official  stand- 
ards, license  grain  inspectors,  and  other- 
wise administer  its  provisions.  After 
the  standards  for  a  grain  have  become 
effective,  all  shipments  by  grade  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  must 
either  be  inspected  by  a  licensed  inspec- 
tor at  the  point  of  shipment,  during 
transit,  or  at  the  point  of  delivery,  or, 
if  there  are  no  inspection  facilities 
available,  may  be  marketed  uninspected 
but  subject  to  the  right  of  either  party 
to  the  transaction  to  refer  any  dispute 
as  to  the  grade  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  his  determination.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  may  also  be  taken 
as  to  the  true  grade  of  grain  which  has 
been  inspected.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  in  cases  of  dispute  and  appeals 
are  made  prima  facie  evidence  in  court 
proceedings. 

"The  certifying  of  an  official  grade  on 
shipments  subject  to  Federal  supervision 
is  restricted  to  inspectors  holding  Fed- 
eral licenses.  These  licenses  are  to  be 
issued  to  persons  authorized  to  inspect 
and  grade  grain  under  State  laws,  or 
may  be  issued  to  any  competent  and 
disinterested  person,  and  may  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  for  cause.  A  complete 
system  of  records  and  reports  is  required 
of  inspectors,  and  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  false  grading,  interference 
with  officials,  and  other  violations  of  the 
act. 

"The  legislation  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  more  uniform  grades  in 
handling  grain,  thus  simplifying  the  re- 
lations between  the  producer,  dealer,  and 
consumer.  Since  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  grade  of  a  shipment  rests  with 
the  Department,  it  is  also  expected  that 
the  grower  may  more  readily  obtain 
higher  returns  for  a  product  of  superior 
merit,  thus  supplying  him  with  a  finan- 
cial incentive  to  improve  its  quality.  An 
appropriation  of  $250,000,  available  un- 
til expended,  is  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act." 


Name  Wanted  for  New  Wheat 

The  new  and  valuable  strain  of  wheat 
developed  by  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  is  as  yet  unnamed.  It  is  being 
designated  by  its  row  number,  P-762, 
given  when  the  single  head  from  which 
it  originated  was  first  planjted.  The 
following  names  have  been  suggested 
for  the  new  variety:  Kansas  Aggie, 
Kansas  No.  7,  K.  S.  A.  C.  No.  7,  Para- 
gon, Riley,  Czar,  Alexis,  Kanred  (Kan- 
sas Red),  Imperial,  Clarion,  Selected 
Crimean,  Pedigree  Crimean,  and  Kansas 
Crimean. 

What  name  would  you  suggest?  If 
no  other  name  than  those  already  pro- 
posed occurs  to  you,  what  would  be  your 
preference  of  those? 

The  above  requests  are  being  made 
by  Prof.  L.  E.  Call  in  a  letter  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  this  improved  strain 
of  wheat : 

"It  has  been  tested  in  comparison  with 
our  pure  improved  Turkey  wheat  in  va- 
riety test  plots  at  this  station  since  1911. 
The  average  yield  for  the  six-year  period 
1911-1916  has  been  30.7  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  26.5  bushels  for  the  Turkey 
wheat  during  the  same  period,  an  increase 
of  over  15  per  cent.  In  the  extremely 
unfavorable  season  of  1912  when  wheat 
winter-killed  severely,  it  produced  48 
per  cent  more  than  the  Turkey,  and  this 
last  season  —  1916  —  during  which  there 
was  also  considerable  winter-killing,  this 
variety  again  outyielded  the  Turkey  over 
49  per  cent. 

"This  improved  variety  appears,  from 


all  our  observations,  to  be  more  hardy 
than  our  common  strains  of  Turkey 
wheat.  It  therefore  winter-kills  less 
and  produces  correspondingly  greater 
yields  in  seasons  when  there  has  been 
considerable  winter-killing.  The  young 
plants  of  this  variety  apparently  have  a 
more  extensive  root  system  and  the 
wheat  ripens  from  three  to  five  days 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  Turkey  wheat. 

"In  1914  and  in  each  season  since  that 
time  this  variety  has  been  planted  on 
the  farms  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
western  three-fourths  of  Kansas  —  the 
hard  wheat  district  —  where  the  variety 
has  been  grown  in  comparison  with  the 
local  wheat  that  the  farmer  was  grow- 
ing on  his  own  farm. 

"In  most  cases  the  local  variety  wasi 
Kharkof  or  Turkey  that  had  been  secured 
in  the  past  years  from  this  station  and 
was  therefoi-e  better  than  much  of  the 


wheat  planted  in  the  state.  As  an  aver- 
age of  fifty-two  tests  on  twenty-nine 
different  farms,  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  new  variety  produced 
four  bushels  more  than  the  local  variety, 
an  increase  of  over  17  per  cent.  If  this 
variety  of  wheat  had  been  planted  on  all 
the  farms  in  the  hard  wheat  belt  of  Kan- 
sas during  the  past  three  years  and  had 
produced  the  same  increase  that  was  ob- 
tained on  the  twenty-nine  farms  on 
which  the  comparison  was  made,  the  in- 
crease in  value  based  on  the  average 
price  of  wheat  at  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket would  have  been  $62,845,000. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation regarding  this  wheat  to  warrant 
us  in  concluding  that  we  have  a  variety 
of  outstanding  merit  and  one  that 
should  be  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  hard  wheat  belt  of  Kansas  as 
rapidly  as  possible.   At  the  present  time 


nineteen  farmers  in  different  sections  of 
Kansas  are  growing  the  variety  in  large 
enough  fields  that  the  seed  may  be  kept 
pure.  About  fifty  acres  of  ground  on 
the  different  experiment  station  farms 
have  been  seeded  to  this  wheat.  With 
normal  weather  conditions,  there  should 
be  several  thousand  bushels  of  seed 
available  from  these  different  sources  for 
seeding  next  season. 

"Before  the  wheat  is  distributed  ex- 
tensively it  is  important  that  it  be  given 
a  name.    Send  in  your  suggestions." 


While  it  is  preferable  to  apply  lime 
to  a  field  when  preparing  the  seed  bed, 
it  is  better,  when  badly  needed,  to  spread 
it  during  the  fall  or  any  time  during 
the  winter  rather  than  to  neglect  it  al- 
together. Ground  limestone  will  not  in- 
jure either  the  winter  wheat  fields  or 
clover  meadows. 


HUDSON  SUPER  -  SIX 

Excels  All  in  Endurance 

Save  $175  Before  December  1st 

Things  the  Super -Six  does  are  less  important  than  the  way  it 
does  them.  In  breaking  world's  records  it  has  hardly  shown 
an  effort.  And  after  7000  record-breaking  miles,  a  Super- 
Six  motor  showed  ho  evidence  of  wear  in  any  part  or  bearing. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  most  cities,  has 
broken  all  local  records.  Most  of  you  have  seen 
them  broken. 

It  has  elsewhere  broken  all  worth-while  records 
which  have  any  bearing  on  stock  cars.  But  all 
these  wondrous  things  are  done  without  a  sign  of 
effort.   

Most  stock  motors  go  to  pieces  in  attempting 
speedway  tests.  Also  in  hill-climbing  feats.  They 
never  arrive  at  all. 

But  most  of  our  stock-car  records  were  won 
with  a  single  Super-Six.  It  made  a  speed  record 
exceeding  102  miles  per  hour.  It  broke  all  tour- 
ing car  speed  records  up  to  1C0  miles.  It  ran 
1819  miles  in  24  hours,  exceeding  the  record  by 
52  per  cent. 

Yet  that  Super-Six  motor,  after  3800  miles  of 
that  terrific  strain,  showed  no  wear  whatever. 
The  motor's  condition  was  to  experts  almost 
unbelievable. 


Another  Super-Six  broke  the  ocean-to-ocean 
record,  solely  because  of  endurance.  It  ran  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  5  days,  3  hours  and 
31  minutes.  Then  the  same  7-passenger  Super- 
Six  turned  around  and  went  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  round  trip  was  made  in  10  days,  21 
hours,  3  minutes.  It  was  the  first  car  to  ever 
finish  in  a  coast  to  coast  and  return  trip  against 
time. 

Last  spring  the  best  one-way  time  made  by  a 
famous  8  was  7  days,  11  hours,  52  minutes. 
In  2  J  2  days  more  the  Super-Cix  made  the  round 
trip.  No  test  of  endurance  ever  equaled  that. 

That's  What  You  Want 

That's  why  men  buy  the  Super-Six — men  wise 
in  motor  cars.  Not  for  excessive  speed  or  power. 
But  to  render  every-day  performance  without 
vibration,  wear  or  effort. 

The  Super-Six  at  half  capacity  can  match 
another  car's  supreme  exertion.  That  means  a 
long-lived  motor,  low  upkeep,  small  repairs. 


The  great  fact  is  that  the  Super-Six  has  almost 
ended  vibration.  It  has  reduced  motor  friction  to 
almost  nil. 

Made  Hudson  Supreme 

The  Super-Six  has  made  the  Hudson  undis- 
puted king.  It  now  outsells  any  other  fine  car 
with  a  price  above  $1100.  In  six  months  we  have 
quadrupled  our  output,  but  3500  cars  per  month 
still  fail  to  meet  demands. 

Yet  this  is  the  first  season  of  the  Super-Six. 
Last  spring  it  entered  the  market  a  stranger, 
with  all  a  stranger's  uncertainties.  And  men 
have  only  begun  to  realize  what  this  new-type 
motor  means. 

The  end  of  the  season  will  find  25,000  running. 
It  finds  the  Super-Six  in  possession  of  all  the 
worth- while  records.  It  finds  a' car  so  perfect  that 
not  one  change  is  necessary  for  the  coming  year. 

Then  every  motorbt  must  concede  the  Super- 
Six  supremacy.  And  men  who  have  bought  cars 
with  a  lesser  motor  will  realize  their  mistake. 

The  Super-Cix  is  not  one  of  the  passing  sensa- 
tions. Ours  is  not  one  of  those  claims  to  motor 
supremacy  which  yields  in  a  year  or  two  to 
another.  Mark  what  these  records  mean.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  now  to  convince  you  that  it 
cannot  be  superseded. 

You  Can  Save 
$175  Now 

By  buying  now  you  can  save  $175.  The 

price  will  be  advanced  December  1st.  The 
models  will  not  be  changed.  You  get  the  same 
Super-Six  motor,  the  same  wonderful  chassis, 
and  the  same  beautiful  body.  Your  car  you  get 
now  will  be  identical  with  those  we  shall  sell  after 
December  1st. 

On  that  date  we  start  a  second  production  of 
the  Super-Six.  Material  costs  have  increased 
enormously.  That  forces  this  raise  in  price. 


Phaeton,  7- passenger 
Roadster,  2-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 


$1475       Touring  Sedan      •     •    •    •  • 

1475       Limousine  ....... 

1775  (/"rices  f.o.  b.  Detroit) 


$2000        Town  Car  $2750 

2750        Town  Car  Landaulet     .    .  2850 
Limousine  Landaulet    .    .  2850 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Its  a  Snap 

With  1 

Louden 

Litter 
Carrier 


Barn  cleaning  is  fun  for  the  boy  when  a 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  is  used.  It  is  no 
longer  slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  and  wasteful. 

Louden  Carriers  embody  more  real,  important  exclusive 
patented  features  than  all  others  combined.  They  are  strong, 
light-running,  safe,  trouble-proof.  The  hoisting  gear  is  the 
least  complicated  and  most  powerful — has  no  dangerous  hit- 
or-miss  ratchets  or  brakes. 

The  Emancipator  Carrier  on  a  Louden  track  will 
carry  a  ton  safely;  a  10  or  12  year-old  boy  can  oper- 
ate it.  Every  pound  of  pull  on  the  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  in  the  box.  Has  roller-bearing  trolleys; 
runs  smoothly  around  curves  and  over  switches. 

Made  to  Fit  Any  Barn 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  built  in  four  styles,  suit- 
able for  any  type  or  size  of  barn,  and  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  We  can  fit  up  your  barn  at  small  cost  with  a 
system  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months. 


K.  L.  Slotten,  owner  of  Walhala  Stock 
Farm,  Somers,  Iowa,  writes,  "The 
Louden  Litter  Carrier  has  been  in 
daily  use  for  four  years  and  has 


given  good  results.  It  has  not  given 
me  any  bother  and  is  as  good  today 
as  when  I  bought  it;  can  clean  the 
barn  in  half  the  time." 


We'll  GlacSBy  Send  You  Our  Big  New  Catalog 

It  is  a  valuable  book  of  224  pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Contains 
much  information  about  equipping  the  modern  money-making  barn. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Includes: 


Litter  Carriers  Weather  Vanes  Garage  Door  Hangers  Horse  Stalls 

Feed  Carriers  Hay  Carriers  Water  Basins  Feed  Racks 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Feed  Trucks  Mangers 

Harness  Carriers  Cow  Stalls  Manger  Divisions 


Barn  Door  Hangers  Water  Troughs  Hay  Barn  Equipment  Cow  Pens 


Calf  Pens 
Bull  Pens 
Power  Hoists  Hog  Pens 
Feed  Boxes 


1510  Court  St 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

(Established  1867) 


Sheep  Pens 
Ventilators 
Cupolas 

Fairfield,  Iowa 


Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here's  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 

this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  in  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  IHC  manure  spreader. 

International  Harvester  spreaders,  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  —  besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance  —  have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  are  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreaders  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread. 

See  the  IHC  dealer  about  a  Low  Corn  King  or  Low  Cloverleaf 
made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.   Write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McConnick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


Most  of  the  Sudan  grass  in  Jewell 
County  made  a  yield  of  about  three  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  in  addition  gave 
Borne  fall  pasture  of  good  quality. 


Money  To  Loan  on  Farms 

Low  Kates.  Quick  Action.  Agonts  Wanted. 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Tenth  and  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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WE  are  anxious  to  have  our  club 
members  get  good  pictures  of 
the  ir  cows.  There  is  more  to 
taking  good  pictures  than  simply  point- 
ing the  camera  at  the  animal  and  push- 
ing the  button.  The  camera  records 
what  the  lens  sees. 

The  first  point  in  getting  a  good  pic- 
ture is  to  make  the  exposure  from  a 
point  of  view  that  gives  the  animal  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  your  own  eyes. 
Do  not  get  too  close.  You  wish  a  general 
view  of  the  cow  and  you  ordinarily  ex- 
amine an  animal  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. About  twenty-five  feet  is  a  good 
distance  for  taking  the  picture.  When 
you  have  found  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  cow  looks  best  you  have  found 
where  the  picture  can  be  taken. 

'  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  camera  sees  more  than  does  the 
human  eye.  When  you  are  looking  at 
your  cow  you  usually  do  not  see  sur- 
rounding objects  clearly.  The  camera 
will  record  whatever  there  may  be  in 
the  background  just  as  clearly  as  it  re- 
cords the  object  being  photographed. 
Whenever  possible,  have  the  sky  or  some 
distant  landscape  serve  as  the  back- 
ground for  the  upper  part  of  the  picture. 
Never  take  a  picture  of  a  cow  close  to 
the  barn  or  directly  in  front  of  a  fence. 
If  trees  form  the  background  they  should 
not  be  close. 

When  taking  the  broadside  view  of  an 
animal,  the  camera  should  be  just  about 
opposite  the  middle.  If  you  get  nearer 
the  head  than  the  flank,  the  head  and 
fore  part  of  the  animal  will  appear  too 
large  in  the  picture.  In  taking  the  pic- 
ture of  a  cow,  it  is  important  to  show 
her  udder  and  for  that  reason  it  is  well 
to  take  the  milk  cow  from  a  position 
just  a  little  nearer  the  rear  than  the 
head,  but  not  enough  to  exaggerate  the 
size  and  development  of  these  parts. 

When  you  have  selected  the  back- 
ground and  have  your  cow  ready  for 
the  picture,  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  Have  someone  coax  her  to  stand 
in  the  desired  position.  The  hind  leg 
on  the  side  you  are  taking,  should  be 
back  far  enough  to  show  the  udder.  The 
front  legs  should  be  just  far  enough 
apart  to  show  that  there  are  two  legs. 
It  always  gives  more  life  to  the  picture 
if  you  can  get  the  cow  to  turn  her  head 
toward  the  camera  enough  to  show  an 
eye.  Giving  a  low  whistle,  or  making 
some  other  unusual  sound  will  quite 
often  give  the  desired  result. 

To  take  a  snapshot,  you  should  have 
sunlight  on  the  side  toward  you.  An 
exposure  of  one-twenty-fifth  second  with 
your  stop  at  16,  will  be  about  correct  for 
taking  a  picture  with  the  sun  shining 
on  the  cow.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  best  time  to  take  pictures  is  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  three  in 
the  afternoon.  On  days  when  the  sun  is 
obscured  by  light  clouds,  you  can  take  a 
picture,  but  you  should  open  your  lens 
to  stop  8  and  give  one-twenty-fifth  of 
one  second  exposure. 

If  your  camera  does  not  have  different 
openings  for  the  lens  and  has  only  one 
speed  of  exposure,  you  should  not  try 
to  take  pictures  unless  the  sun  is  shining 
or  is  slightly  obscured  by  light,  fleecy 
clouds. 

Never  try  to  take  a  picture  with  the 
camera  pointing  toward  the  sun. 


This  Department  Helps  Him 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  records  for 
October.  I  received  your  letter  yester- 
day with  my  milk  test. 

I  am  feeding  my  cow  two  parts  corn, 
one  part  bran,  and  one  part  shorts.  I 
could  not  get  any  oil  meal  where  I 
trade,  so  I  thought  I  would  get  some 
shorts  and  feed  this  until  I  could  go  to 
Leavenftorth.  I  give  her  twenty  pounds, 
of  alfalfa  hay  at  night  and  let  her  run 
on  pasture  through  the  day.  I  am  going 
to  let  her  run  in  the  stalk  field  and  a 
timothy  and  clover  meadow  which  joins 
the  stalk  field,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
corn  shucked. 

I  read  Kansas  Farmer  dairy  club  de- 
partment every  week  and  I  find  lots  of 
valuable  helps  in  it. 

The  picture  which  T  had  taken  of  my 
cow  and  myself  was  not  good,  but  I  will 
have  another  taken  right  away.  — 
Erxest  S.  Asbury,  Leavenworth  County. 


Shorts  cannot  be  considered  a  substi- 
tute for  oil  meal.  It  contains  13.4  per 
cent  digestible  protein,  46.2  per  cent 
carbohydrates,  and  4.3  per  cent  fat.  Lin- 
seed oil  meal  contains  31.7"  per  cent  di- 
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gestible  protein,  37.9  per  cent  carbo- 
hydrates, and  2.8  per  cent  fat.  The  al- 
falfa hay  your  cow  is  getting  supplies 
over  two  pounds  daily  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, and  when  .you  put  her  on  the  tim- 
othy and  clover  meadow  she  will  be  get- 
ting pasture  that  is  rich  in  protein.  She 
ought  to  do  well  then  without  heavy 
grain  feeding.  Four  to  six  pounds  daily 
of  the  mixture  of  corn  four  parts,  bran 
two  parts,  and  oil  meal  one  part,  ought 
to  be  enough  if  the  alfalfa  hay  is  of  good 
quality.  If  you  feed  your  corn,  ground 
cob  and  all,  there  is  less  need  for  the 
bran.  Corn  meal  or  chop  should  not  be 
fed  without  putting  some  bran  with  it. 
The  bran  makes  it  less  likely  to  cause 
digestive  trouble.  Corn  and  cob  meal 
contains  the  finely  ground  cob  and  this 
lightens  it.  When  bran  is  as  high  in 
price  as  at  the  present  time,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  mix  corn  and  cob  meal 
four  parts  and  oil  meal  one  part. 


Grinding  Feed 

In  our  issue  of  November  4  an  article 
on  grinding  feed  appeared  on  page  three. 
We  refer  to  this,  thinking  perhaps  our 
dairy  club  members  do  not  look  in  other 
parts  of  the  paper  for  articles  that  will 
help  them  in  their  work. 

You  are  all  interested  in  the  subject 
of  grinding  feed  for  you  want  your  cow 
to  get  all  the  feed  value  possible  from 
what  you  give  her.  If  she  has  to  use  a 
lot  of  energy  grinding  ear  corn  or  other 
feed,  she  has  that  much  less  material  to 
turn  into  milk.  Early  in  the  season  be- 
fore the  corn  gets  hard  it  is  eaten  with 
a  relish  in  the  ear.  One  club  member 
writes  to  explain  that  while  the  corn 
was  too  soft  to  grind  he  was  feeding 
ear  corn  to  his  cow.  While  it  is  in  this 
condition  there  would  probably  be 
nothing  gained  by  going  to  the  expense 
of  grinding,  but  old  corn  should  be 
ground  for  the  milk  cow.  Kafir  or  milo 
should  be  ground  also.  These  grains  are 
so  small  and  hard  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  waste  when  fed  whole. 

Look  up  the  article  on  grinding  feed 
in  the  November  4  issue  of  Kansas 
Farmer  on  page  three,  and  read  it. 


Well  Pleased  With  Her  Cow 

My  cow  is  doing  fine.  I  have  sold  my 
calf  for  thirty  dollars.  I  now  have 
seventy-two  dollars  in  the  bank.  I  am 
glad  I  joined  the  dairy  club  for  I  cer- 
tainly have  a  fine  red  cow. 

We  have  built  a  new  cow  barn  and  I 
put  her  in  and  feed  her  a  large  manger- 
ful  of  the  best  fourth  cutting  alfalfa 
hay.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  grain 
out  here  this  year. 

My  cow  will  be  fresh  April  19,  1917. 

I  received  my  test  this  morning  and 
am  sending  you  my  reports. 

It  keeps  me  busy  taking  care  of  my 
cow  and  going  to  school.  I  am  going  to 
high  school  next  year.  I  have  a  fine 
school  record.  I  have  never  missed  a 
day  and  have  not  been  tardy  since  I 
started  to  school  eight  vears  ago  this 
fall. 

My  cow  is  all  that  her  recent  owner 
represented  her  to  be.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  with  her. — Lela  Mae  Haynes, 
Rawlins  Ccmnty. 


Of  16,700  cows  tested  through  forty- 
seven  Wisconsin  cow-testing  associations 
last  year,  3,375  were  disposed  of  as  un- 
profitable. 

Bull  associations  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  services  of  a  pure -bred  bull  for  the 
dairy  herd.  The  average  annual  cost  of 
service  in  a  large  number  of  associations 
investigated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  $3.48  for 
each  member. 


The  skimming  bowl  comes  out 

for  washing  without  disturbing  the 
spindle  this  year.    This  new  advan- 
tage places  our  Economy   King  5 
Cream  Separator  still  farther  in  the ; 
lead.    See  our  big  General  Catalog 
for  prices. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Spray   For  Poultry  House 


USE  a  kerosene  spray  for  the  interior 
o."  the  poultry  house,  in  preference 
to  whitewash,  advised  N.  L.  Har- 
ris, superintendent  of  the  poultry  farm 
at  the  agricultural  college,  in  an  address 
given  at  the  Wakarusa  farmers'  insti- 
tute which  we  attended  last  week. 

A  spray  consisting  of  97  per  cent  kero- 
sene and  3  per  cent  of  any  of  the  stand- 
ard stock  dips  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
When  this  is  used  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  mixture  to  scale  off,  as  is  the 
case  with  lime  wash.  The  lime  mixture 
leaves  ideal  places  behind  the  scales  for 
the  propagation  of  parasites. 

Lime  wash  is  effective  inasmuch  as  it 
covers  the  parasites  and  thereby  kills 
them,  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  peel  it 
is  worse  than  useless.  If  lime  wash  is 
used,  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  should  be  added  to  provide  a  dis- 
infectant. 


Selecting  Layers 

The  Missouri  Poultry  -  Experiment 
Station  recently  made  a  test  of  select- 
ing good  layers  by  external  indications. 
Two  White  Leghorn  hens  were  selected 
as  typical  of  high  and  low  egg  produc- 
ers. The  high  producer  had  a  well  de- 
veloped comb,  white  ear  lobes,  bleached 
shanks,  had  not  molted,  and  was  a  good 
wedge  shape.  The  other  had  a  small 
pale  comb,  creamy  ear  lobes,  yellow 
shanks,  had  moulted  and  had  a  nice  coat 
of  new  feathers,  and  the  body  was  small 
and  ill  shaped.  The  two  hens  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  state  fair  and  were  given 
to  the  person  estimating  most  accu- 
rately the  number  of  eggs  produced  by 
each  in  six  months,  from  January  to 
July.  The  blanks  on  which  the  esti- 
mates were  recorded  contained  a  space 
to  give  reasons  for  making  the  estimates. 
The  good  hen  produced  125  eggs  while 
the  poor  hen  laid  52  during  the  six 
months.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of 
the  people  over-estimated  each  of  the 
hens.  All  estimates  averaged  missing 
the  good  hen  30  eggs  each,  while  they 
missed  the  low  producer  43  eggs  each. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  people 
gave  reasons  for  their  estimates.  All 
who  gave  reasons  for  the  estimates  av- 
eraged missing  the  good  hen  21  eggs, 
while  those  who  didn't  give  reasons 
missed  the  record  39  eggs — or  a  differ- 
ence of  18  eggs. 

The  hens  were  won  by  a  seventeen- 
year-old  boy  of  Sedalia,  who  raises  some 
Leghorns  on  a  city  lot.  He  estimated 
the  good  hen  to  lay  125  eggs  and  gave 
as  reason  for  the  estimate  a  large,  red 
comb  and  pale  shanks.  He  estimated  the 
poor  hen  to  lay  50  eggs  and  gave  as  rea- 
sons for  the  estimate  pale  comb  and 
yellow  shanks. 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there 
are  simple,  practical  methods  of  selec- 
tion for  egg  production  which  the  aver- 
age person  can  use  and  if  these  methods 
are  observed,  the  flock  can  he  culled  in 
such  way  that  the  one  part  will  produce 
two  eggs  to  one  produced  by  the  other. 

High  Prices  for  Poultry 

Reports  from  cold  storage  houses  dis- 
close a  great  shortage  of  stored  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  conditions  indicate  that 
prices  will  be  higher  than  ever  before 
this  season. 

Prices  ruled  high  early  last  year,  and 
packers  bought  sparingly,  awaiting  a 
drop  in  price  that  did  not  come.  This 
year,  like  last,  finds  the  price  high  and 
little  poultry  stuffs  in  storage.  As  de- 
mand outstrips  supply,  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  soar.  For  this  reason,  a  pro- 
ducing flock  will  be  worth  more  than 
ever  before. 


Guard  Against  Roup 

Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and 
poultrymen  of  this  country  calmly  sub- 
mit to  an  annual  invasion  of  roup,  or 
some  closely  allied  respiratory  disease, 
into  their  flock.  This  disease  is  second 
to  white  diarrhea  in  its  mortality. 

Roup  is  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
fall,  attacking  the  birds  at  a  time  of 
lowest  body  vitality,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  season  of  egg  production,  or  dur- 
ing the  moulting  period.  The  sharp, 
chilly  nights  of  late  fall  and  occasional 
damp,  rainy  days  are  also  conducive  to 
the  disease,  for  it  frequently  finds  con- 


ditions made  more  favorable  for  its  de- 
velopment by  colds  and  exposure. 

Roup  is  an  infectious  disease.  While 
comfortable  houses,  freedom  from  drafts, 
plenty  of  exercise  and  wholesome  food 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  prevention, 
it  is  not  sufficient.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  communication  of  the  disease 
germs  is  through  the  drinking  water. 

The  following  antiseptic  is  one  of  the 
most  effective:  In  the  bottom  of  a 
quart  jar  put  a  layer  of  potassium  per- 
manganate crystal  and  add  cold  water, 
always  being  careful  to  keep  more  crys- 
tals than  the  water  will  dissolve.  This 
will  constitute  your  stock  solution,  and 
from  this  jar  add  just  enough  liquid  to 
give  the  drinking  water  a  deep  violet 
color.  This  will  mean  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  a  ten-quart  pail. 

Make  it  a  practice  not  to  allow  your 
birds  to  drink  any  water  without  this 
antiseptic,  and  you  have  taken  a  big 
step  in  preventing  roup. — C.  A.  Ander- 
son, Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

The  Great  Bend  Poultry  Show  will  be 
held  December  4  to  7,  inclusive.  This 
is  one  of  the  good  shows  of  this  section 
of  the  state.  Judge  Atherton  of  Em- 
poria will  make  the*  awards. 

You  must  provide  green  feed  for  your 
fall  and  winter  layers.  Root  crops  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  turnips,  stock 
beets  or  sugar  beets,  are  good  substitutes 
for  the  green  feed  of  the  summer  sea- 
son. Some  of  these  crops  should  be 
stored  for  the  hens. 


A  new  mechanical  device  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  to  keep  a  hen  from 
sitting.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  com- 
pel the'  bird  to  stand  at  all  times.  It 
would  appear  that  such  device  would  not 
only  keep  a  hen  from  sitting,  but  from 
roosting  or  scratching. 

The  man  who  says  his  chickens  rustle 
their  own  living  is  the  man  who  will 
borrow  money  this  fall  to  pay  the  gro- 
cery bills.  A  few  eggs  and  a  few  pounds 
of  cream  each  well  will  pay  the  store 
bills  and  often  produce  a  nice  little  bank 
account  besides. 


It  is  said  that  money  is  much  more 
scarce  and  hard  to  procure  in  election 
years  than  at  other  times,  owing  to  the 
uncertain  feeling  among  capitalists. 
Some  such  fear  must  have  developed  this 
year  in  the  poultry  yard,  else  why  the 
high  prices  and  scarcity  of  eggs?  Can 
it  be  that  hen  politics  have  overshadowed 
home  duties? 


What  will  be  the  price  of  good  breed- 
ing stock  next  spring  ?  Those  in  need 
of  stock  this  fall  are  delaying  the  pur- 
chase while  every  breeder  is  culling  his 
flock  very  closely.  To  make  money  from 
the  sale  of  cockerels  means  that  a  long 
price  will  have  to  be  charged  next  spring. 
It  might  be  good  business  to  buy  this 
fall  while  the  breeders  are  anxious  to 
sell. 


At  the  recent  Beloit  fair  there  was  a 
very  large  poultry  exhibit.  Over  500 
birds  were  cooped.  The  quality  was  far 
above  the  average.  All  this  interest  in 
poultry  denotes  the  trend  of  the  times. 
There  is  no  side  line  on  the  farm  that 
pays  as  well  as  a  few  properly  cared  for 
chickens.  Like  all  other  living  creatures, 
they  must  be  intelligently  handled. 
Don't  expect  the  hen  to  roost  on  the  cul- 
tivator and  gather  her  living  in  the  hog 
pen,  if  you  want  eggs.  Such  methods 
are  used  on  too  many  farms  and  no  eggs 
during  the  winter  months  is  the  result. 


The  country  schoolhouse  is  coming  to 
be  the  community  center  in  many  local- 
ities. Many  of  the  best  farmers'  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  in  these  this  fall. 
A  splendid  meeting  was  held  October  14 
in  a  schoolhouse  five  miles  west  of  Gal- 
ena. There  were  two  speakers  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  several 
subjects  were  Tiandled  by  local  talent. 
The  subject  most  discussed  was  poultry. 
There  seems  to  be  an  increased  interest 
in  the  old  hen  when  crops  are  a  failure. 
Men,  as  well  as  women,  are  realizing 
that  when  everything  else  fails,  the  hen 
and  dairy  cow  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 


Year-after-year  Comfort 
with  Ideal  Heating 


It's  a  mistake  to 
think  that  you 
too  cannot  have 
IDEAL  Heating. 
Just  read  these 
reasons,  then 
send  for  our  free 
book  "IDEAL 
Heating"  and  you 
will  see  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  you 
to  have  these 
comforts  and 
conveniences. 


"Come  right  in,  folks,  where  it's  warm  all  over— radiators 
make  a  heap  of  difference" 


Reason  1.  IDEAL  heating  can  be  put 
in  a  house,  new  or  old,  without  tear- 
ing out  partitions,  walls,  or  floors,  or 
disturbing  present  heating  arrange- 
ments.   No  dirt,  fuss,  or  confusion. 

Reason  2.  Not  necessary  to  have 
water  pressure  because  IDEAL  boilers 
use  the  same  water 
for  years.  The  out- 
fit may  the  first 
time  be  filled  with 

a  bucket.  J  \  RADIATORS 

Reason  3.  Not  necessary  to  have  a 
cellar  because  IDEAL  boiler  may  be 
placed  in  side  room  or  "lean-to. ** 
Thousands  of  boilers  are  so  placed. 

Reason  4.  The  savings  in  fuel  (IDEAL 
boilers  burn  any  local  fuel)  soon  pay 
the  original  cost  of  the  outfit  and  the 
absence  of  labor  and  attention,  and  re 


pairs  of  IDEAL  heating,  repay  many 
times  the  cost. 

Reason  5.  The  cost,  as  illustrated 
below,  is  not  large.  Consider  that  you 
buy  an  IDEAL  outfit  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  with  no  further  upkeep  expense, 
and  when  you  are  through  with  it,  it's 
just  as  good  aswhen 
ixrill  first  bought.  It's 
I  /  I  A  I  the  only  equipment 
U  "-»■    yOU  can  buy  which 

Boilers  *s  never  worth  less 

than  you  pay  for  it. 
In  the  meantime,  it  gives  you  un- 
equaled  heating  service  with  less  fuel 
bill  per  season  and  it  increases  the  value 
of  your  property  more  than  any  one 
thing  will  do. 

Reason  6.  Because  your  wife  wants 
it  and  ought  to  have  it.  The  outfit 
changes  a  house  into  a  home. 


Write  today  for  Free  Book 


A  No.  4-19-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  270  It.  ol  38-ln. 
AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing  the  owner  $200, 
were  used  to  neat  Ibis  farm  rouse.  At  this  price  the 
goods  can  be  bought  ol  any  reputable  competent 
Fitter  This  did  not  luciudc.  cost  cl  labor  pipe 
valves  I  eight,  etc  wDi  n  var>  acco.dlbg  to  c'lraatk 
and  ome*  ccndiiloui 

Sold  by  &11  dealers 
No  exclusive  agents. 


Our  book,  "IDEAL  Heat- 
ing" is  the  best  one  pub- 
lished, giving  illustrations 
and  description  of  Radiator 
Heating  —  you  can't  make 
the  best  choice  until  you 
read  it. 

Send  for  it  TODAY. 


j^TOi  can  Radiator  company 


Write  to  Dept.  P-I4 

Chicago 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


LUC  I  |f*LITBE/VTS  electric 

ill.  LlUn  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  fo  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  clays, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yoa  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  yon  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  cut  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ana  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Bursas  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
Bteady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

$1 000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  as  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  Ynnre 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  will  5 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CD  ICC 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free.  I  nCC 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  2 1 S  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO*  ILL. 

Largest  Karoaan*  (Coal  010  Mantle  Lamp  House  Im  the  World  * 
No  previous  experience  necessary.   Practically  every  terra 


taevendaya."  ChristeDaen,  Win 


cessary. 

tielo 

'Every  customer  become*  a  friend  andbooiier"'*  Kemerlin^.  Minn.,  esys:  *  'fio  flowery  tails,  necessary.  Us  itself  ."  1fboiisan«5s  who 
ere  coining  money  endorse  toe  Aladdin  jnst  as  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask 
for  our  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  big  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation. age. 
whether  yoa  have  riff  or  onto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  eteady;  when  can  start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


SIQflln  Ppr  RAft    before  writes:  "leolddt  thsfirat* 

#IUU  10  rer  RIO.  that  (tells  eo  easily.''  Norrine,  Iowa,  esyo:  "  92 per  cent  of  homes  v 


SAWSf 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 

1U,„With  a  Folding  D»a}»  4  MEN   With  a 
mall  sawing  Machine  DcCllO  £  Cross-cut  Saw 
S  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 

,  Eras  easy  - 


Oar  1917  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  rnn9  easier  and  win 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.   Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M40  and  low  price.   First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ILL 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!|T 

A         /a  Buys  the  New  Butter-  L, 
■ra  UM  JBa  *,y  Jr*  No*2*  Light  running, 
lap  Ar  ^Jk  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
am^U  mingr,  durable.  Guaranteed 
^^^^ ^^_a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

|^^^N^B**^per  hour.    Made  also  in  four 

larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here, 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  f*™.  j£»bv«c& 

it  saves  in  cr 


ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <"» 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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THIS 
WONDERFUL 
LAND  1 


CONTAINING 
^  intensely  interest- 
ing facts  and  pictures 
about  that  remarkable 
section  of  mild  climate 
and  perpetual  growth: 

The  Highlands 
oi  Louisiana 

Every  farmer  in  America 
interested  in  good  land  and 
greater  opportunity  should 
have  this  new  Free  Book.  Tells 
all  about  climate,  soil,  crops 
and  health,  what  is  being  ac- 
complished there,  why  tha 
present  remarkably  low  price  of 
the  land  is  possible,  with  Small 
Down  Payment,  Easy  Terms. 
With  Map  of  Louisiana. 

Its  a  wonderful  boots,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  it  is  absolutely 
FREE.  Nor  will  there  be  the 
slightest  obligation  Sn  sending  for 
It.  Simply  write  your  Dame  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  send  it  to 


FARM/SAND  CORPORATION* 

425  It.  A.  Long  BIdg.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  made  i  t  possible  for  every  worthy  creditable 
man,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  buy  an  en- 
gine practically  on  his  own  terms.  No  Money 
Down— Easy  Payments,  Bank  Deposit,  or  Cash. 

Your  choice  of  payments,  choice  of  engines,  for  any  kind 
of  work  op  to  22  H-P.  Gasoline  or  Kerosene.  Portable 
faaw:rig  or  Stationary.  Just  write  what  yoowantan 
enyme  tor,  and  prices. 

Write  today  for  free  book,   "How  to  Jndgs 
tne:ne9,    a-  in?  90-day  trial  offer;  5-year  m:ar- 
orantee;  crh  or  easy  terms  of  payment  ofters 
and  complete  price  list.-EO.  H.  W1TTE. 
WMTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
^1608  Oakland Ava.,KansasCity,  Mo. 
161)8  Emplra  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy*  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which,  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Wogoingout  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  Uo  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes,  Oloset  absolutely  guaran. 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
ROWE  SAHITABV  MFQ  SO. It 24B  ROWE  BLOB.,  DETROIT. 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Wasbetand — Hot  and  Cold  Mipu 
 SjagjDg_g^t6rjyjtjo~t  l  imbing  IBII.il. 


The  Letz  Alfalfa  Grinder,  built  es- 
pecially for  roughage  crops,  is  the 
one  grinder  that  will  grind  alfal- 
fa fine  as  meal  in  one  grinding. 

MAKES  FINE  FEED 

Grind  your  own  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Pea  Vines.  Cow  Peas,  Cotton- 
seed or  any  other  roughage  crop. 
__j  your  own  appetizing 
stock  foods  and  »ave  50  per  cent/  ISy?" 
waste  in  feeding  rovghage. 

Equally  satisfactory  for 
Snapped  or  Shelled  Corn, 
Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  Screen- 
ings, Millet,  etc.  10  days 
free  trial.    A  valuable 
Feeding  Book  sent  free 
upon  request. 
LET!  MFG.  COMPANY 

!  103  East  St.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


IN  THESE  days  of  high-priced  live 
stock  of  all  kinds  few  doubt  the  value 
of  insurance  if  the  cost  can  be  kept 
low  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  too 
great  a  burden.  Of  course,  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  property  destroyed 
some  one  must  pay.  Insurance  simply 
distributes  this  loss  that  it  does  not 
fall  so  heavily  on  the  man  who  happens 
to  be  unfortunate.  The  efficient  com- 
pany will  give  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  least  possible  cost  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  payment  of  loss. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  J.  0.  Ran- 
kin, of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
farmers'  mutual  companies  in  this  coun- 
try claiming  to  handle  over  a  million, 
dollars  in  risks  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$200  a  year,  excluding,  of  course,  the 
losses  paid.  The  typical  farmers'  com- 
pany can  do  things  of  this  kind  because 
it  pays  no  salaries  or  only  a  very  small 
salary  to  a  secretary.  Often  there  is  no 
payment  except  a  small  amount  per  day 
to  a  secretary  and  adjuster  for  the  time 
actually  given  in  adjusting  losses.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  some  slight  ex- 
pense for  postage  in  case  members  are 
notified  of  meetings  and  assessments  by 
mail  and  for  paper,  envelopes,  and  a  few 
simple  office  supplies  of  this  kind. 

Practically  all  farmers'  mutual  com- 
panies in  this  country  simply  divide  each 
loss  among  the  members  and  assess  each 
in  proportion  to  the  insurance  he  car- 
ries. If  several  losses  occur  Avithin  a 
very  short  time,  then  they  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  assessment,  but  the  pay-as- 
you-can  plan  is  followed  pretty  closely. 
Our  European  cousins  quite  frequently 
follow  this  plan,  but  their  other  methods 
may  be  of  interest.  Ferhaps  the  simplest 
and  easiest  plan  and  the  one  which  re- 
quires the  least  bookkeeping  is  employed 
by  a  French  company  which  meets  occa- 
sionally and  listens  to  the  secretary's 
reading  of  the  losses  and  expenses.  The 
roll  is  then  called  and  after  each  man's 
name  comes  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  his  assessment.  He  goes  immediately 
to  the  desk  of  the  secretary,  makes  his 
payment,  and  when  all  the  payments 
have  been  received,  the  men  who  have 
suffered  losses  are  paid.  As  this  all 
occurs  at  the  same  meeting,  the  cash 
on  hand  and  the  bookkeeping  are  both 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  terms. 

Some  companies  undertake  to  charge 
a  premium,  payable  when  the  member 
enters  and  once  a  year  thereafter  to 
maintain  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  every 
loss  as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  ad- 
justed, while  others  combine  the  pre- 
mium and  assessment  plan  by  making 
the  premium  small  with  the  expectation 
that  some  assessments  will  be  necessary 
before  the  year's  end. 

The  first  form  of  agricultural  co- 
operation to  develop  in  this  country  and 
in  some  others  was  mutual  live  stock 
insurance.  It  appeared  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  but  has  moved  steadily 
westward  until  it  is  found  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  is  so  prevalent  is  pretty 
good  proof  that  it  is  needed,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  urgently  needed  in  this 
country  yet  as  it  is  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  reached  a  very  much  greater  devel- 
opment that  has  many  lessons  for  us. 
Many  a  man  in  Europe  would  be  left 
destitute  or  .at  least  embarrassed  for 
life  by  the  loss  of  a  horse  or  cow  not 
covered  by  insurance.  Many  a  man  who 
prefers  to  buy  one  good  cow  would  buy 
two  poorer  ones  for  fear  the  one  good 
one  would  die  and  he  would  lose  all  he 
had  if  he  could  not  protect  himself  by 
live  stock  insurance.  In  England  he 
may  insure  not  only  the  cow  but  prac- 
tically everything  else  on  the  farm,  from 
the  laborer  in  the  field  to  the  bees  in 
the  hive. 

In  this  country  conditions  are  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  like  those 
across  the  water  which  demand  such  a 
great  development  of  live  stock  insur- 
ance, now  a  desirable  thing,  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  and  each  man  will 
have  to  decide  whether  to  join  a  mutual 
company  or  patronize  a  commercial 
company. 

In  some  of  the  older  countries  the 
mutual  company  has  practically  driven 
all  others  out,  while  in  others  the  vari- 


nsurance 


ous  companies  thrive  side  by  side  and 
the  farmer  may  choose  whichever  he 
prefers,  as  in  this  country.  In  some 
countries  the  government  leads  in  organ- 
izing and  financing  the  companies  while 
in  others  it  gives  practically  no  aid  ex- 
cept through  regulatory  laws. 

Ringing  the  Bull 

Ringing  the  bull  should  not  be  delayed 
until  he  reaches  a  size  that  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  him  under 
restraint.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  a 
ring  in  his  nose  while  he  is  still  a  calf. 
If  the  insertion  of  the  ring  is  left  until 
an  emergency  arises,  serious  results  may 
follow.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
the  bull  has  been  tried  to  a  tree  or  post 
while  in  a  furious  temper  following  the 
ringing  process.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  animal  broke  loose,  tearing  out 
the  membranes  of  the  nose,  so  that  fu- 
ture control  by  this  means  became  im- 
possible. This  sort  of  wound  seldom 
heals,  and  the  bull  never  forgets  the  in- 
jury. He  will  hold  his  tormentors  to 
account  and  be  on  the  watch  for  an  op- 
portunity for  vengeance. 

The  ring  should  not  be  used  as  a  means 
of  restraint  immediately  after  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  nose.  For  the  time 
being  the  bull  should  be  handled  entirely 
by  the  halter.  When  the  nose  has  healed 
he  can  be  handled  by  the  ring. 

In  ringing  a  bull  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  use  an  instrument  that  will  cut  a 
piece  out  of  the  membrane  between  the 
nostrils.  This  destroys  some  of  the  fine 
nei  ve  filaments.  The  best  method  is  to 
use  a  small  steel  tube  or  canula  that 
has  been  brought  to  a  point.  The  open 
end  of  the  ring  can  be  placed  in  the 
tube  and  the  point  quickly  passed 
through  the  septum  of  the  nostril,  the 
ring  following  the  canula.  This  can  be 
removed  and  the  ring  brought  together 
and  fastened.  As  the  bull  calf  grows 
older  a  stronger  and  larger  ring  can  be 
placed  in  his  nose  as  needed. 

If  the  bull  shows  any  disposition  to 
be  vicious,  a  good  way  to  tame  him  is 
to  hang  a  chain,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
to  the  ring  in  his  nose.  This  chain 
dangling  from  his  ring  will  make  him 
very  cautious  in  the  way  he  handles  him- 
self. If  he  steps  on  the  chain  it  will 
jerk  his  nose,  and  he  soon  learns  that 
he  must  move  with  extreme  care  to 
avoid  the  resulting  pain. 

Protect  Colts  from  Storms 

Horses  can  stand  more  exposure  than 
cattle,  but  young  horses  and  colts  are 
often  seriously  injured  by  the  early 
storms  of  the  season. 

Four  yearling  Percheron  fillies  with  an 
average  weight  of  1,160  pounds  on  pas- 
ture and  fed  a  ration  of  six  pounds  of 
corn  and  oats — one-half  of  each  by 
weight  —  daily,  shrunk  an  average  of 
thirty-two  pounds  each  during  the  spell 
of  severe  weather  on  October  18  to  20 
of  this  year,  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  farm.  Aged  mares  in  loaf  lost 
only  slightly  during  the  same  period. 

Growing  horses  should  not  be  housed 
too  closely.  It  is  important  that  they 
have  plenty  of  exercise,  but  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  extremely  bad 
weather  if  they  are  expected  to  make 
satisfactory  growth. 


Independent  Packing  Plant 

An  independent  packing  plant  ha8 
been  established  in  Kansas  City,  accord- 
ing to  news  dispatches.  It  is  capitalized 
at  $1,500,000  and  is  known  as  the 
Thomas  Ruddy  Company.  Its  general 
offices  are  in  the  Live  Stock  Exchange 
building  at  the  stock  yards. 

The  old  Ruddy  Brothers  plant  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  is  being  remodeled. 
Brick  and  concrete  buildings,  especially 
planned  with  attention  to  sanitary  and 
lighting  facilities  and  other  modern  fea- 
tures, will  also  be  constructed. 


Corn  is  too  high  in  price  to  feed  to 
hogs  as  the  sole  ration.  Corn  supple- 
mented with  tankage  or  meat  meal  will 
make  much  cheaper  gains  than  corn 
alone.  A  good  ration  for  hogs  being  fat- 
tened in  a  dry  lot  is  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  corn  chop  CO  parts,  shorts  32 
parts,  and  meat  meal  or  tankage  8  parts. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

4m     Gombault's  m 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  —  It  ii  penetrat- 
r  wl  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
IL.  Sores,  Bruises.or 
I  UO  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Ha #1  u  no  equal  aE 
DOIiy  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottla  Cauatlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  mora  food  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'fbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Pi  -ice  $  1  .SO  par  bottla.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  eant 
by  ua  expresi  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  B. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Hog  House 
Windows 


Latest  improved  end 
windows  for  YOUR  . 
house.  Scientifically 
designed  by  window 
specialists. Made  of 
galvanized  b  eel—  can't  rot  or  ruBt---wi1l  not  leak— need  do 

Eaint,  do  repairs—  good  for  lifetime  service.  Fit  any  hof? 
OU36.    Easy  to  install. 

Give  Your  Pigs  a  Chance 


s  profits  for  you.  Absolutely  necessary  for  the  beet 
of  young  pi«Ts.  Install  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  now 
yourp  tfs  sunshine  every  day.     Successful  bog- 
where  recommend  them, 


growth 
a  insure 
every- 
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Blueprints  Modern  Hog  Houses 


ed  information  and  full  specific 

uTts" 

 io  Windoi 

them.  They  ore  worth  money  to  you. 

We  specialize  on  modern  windows  for  all 
farm  buildings.  Chief  Sidewall  Windows 

s,  poultry  houses. work 
.ops,  garages  .etc.  Chit  " 
Ventilating  Windows 
for  dairy  and  stock 
barns.  Write  for  full 
information  today. 
Also  Chief  Cupo- 
las for  any  bids. 
Shraugor  & 

Johnson  Co., 
675  Walnut  Street 
Atlantic  Iowa 


Sold  on  Trial 


My  machine  is  in  its  third  suc- 
cessful year.  Increase  your 
crops  $5  or  more  per  acre. 
In  use  wherever  small 
grain  grows.  Pays  for  it- 
Belf  morequicklythan  any 
other  machine  or  imple- 
ment by  returning  to  the 
soil  the  humus  necessary  • 
to  make  bumper  crops. 

Fully  guaranteed, 
v  Write  for  my  free  book, 
"Spreading  Straw  Pays. 
A  postallringa  St.    C  E.  WARNER,  Pre*. 

Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
710  Union  St*     Ottawa.  Kansas. 


Rock- Bottom 


Roofing 
Prices 


Be  sore  to  send  for 
•World's  Greatest  Roof- 
ing Book  before  you  in* 
vest  in  roofing  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Tightcote 
Metal  Shingles 

Cost  less  and  outlast  S  j 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint-  j 
—  ing  or  repairs.  Rot^  fire 

FREE  Roofing  Book 

flictnres,  describes,  and  quotes 
ow  prices  en  World's  Best 
Roofing.  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  bargain  prices — Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send-tor  free  Samples  and 
Boos  No.  10263 
THE  EDWARDS  MFC  CO.. 
103 13- 10363  Pike  St.  Cincinnati  I 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 
rree  WOUMWg   how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
anyrunning  | 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  | 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34  tlmLi.,Quimj,IIL 


Easy,  Now,  to  Own  a 

Straw  Spreader 

I WANT  to  send  a  Perfection  Straw 
Spreader  on  trial  to  every  straw  owner.  I 
want  to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  Is  to  spread 
15  to  20  acres  of  straw  a  day;  why  this  is  as 
profitable  a  machine  as  any  farmer  can  own. 


November  18,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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EDE  SAFETY  TAN 

Makes  Robes  10  Sq.  Ft.  Larger 


Save  60%  on  Robes  end  Coats  by 
sending  your  hides  to  be"Edo  tanned*' 
—same  as  largest  manufacturers  do. 

Ede  Safety  Tan.  On  1  y  tan  that  w  i  1 1 
not  waste  or  shrink  your  hide  with 
alum.  Produces  robes  10  sq.  ft.  larger 
— worth  85o  per  eq.  ft.  to  you.  Only  tan 
that  destroys  all  disease  germs  and  is 
approved  by  Government  Inspectors. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

EdeSb.lp-SafeSystem.Reeo(?nized 
by  railroads  as  only  safe  way  to  ship 
hides.  Ends  losses,  thefts,  delays. 
You  can  ship  a  thousand  miles  aa 
safely  as  ten.   Ask  for  it. 

Prices  1 2  H  to  60  Per  Cent  Bejow 
Others.  Because  we  produce  35% 
America's  Custom  Tanning,  wo  can 
save  yon  monev.  Writ©  for  Beautiful 
Catalog  M  .  i  I  lustratinB  Ede  Furs. 

Agents:  If  no  Ede  agent  in  you' 
town,  write  for  special  proposition. 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  Omaha 

Oes  Moines    ft.  Paul 

Sioux  Fall* 


Dubuque 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horee  hide.  Calf;  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  liair  or  fur  on. 
We  lan  and  finish  ahem  rlgM  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes, rufrs  or  erloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  g-oods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  g  about  our  safe  dyeing-  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  lyeU  Ave.,  Rochester.  BUT. 


WILL  PAY. YOU  MORE  I 

for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now  I 
Get  busy  at  once.   We  furnish  traps  ■ 


and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  prof.t  in  trapping:"— also  ship- 
ping tags,  price  lists,  etc..  ALL  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.  Taylor  Far  Co. 

175  Fm*  Exchange  Bld(. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SSL 


.ides  Tennec 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  all  In- 
formation. Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


523  Market  Street 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


LURIT 


It  Will  Attract  All 
'  Animals  toYourTraps 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a 
.  large  trial  bottle.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  your 
catch  or  money  ref  u  nded. 

ETDiTl?  ^e  wi"  a'so  6en(J  y°u 

■  |»r_      a  'ar8"e  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colors. 
"  .     .         "The  Unwelcome  Surprise"  and  our  latest 
price  lists.   You  get  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  us. 
No  charges  for  Setting  as  We  are  Direct  Buyers* 

UNITED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  I.    2X0N.  First  St..    St.  Louis.  Mo, 

WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
Minis,  SKunK,  Pottnm,  Hackrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  184  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


Get  the  Bush  Agency 


5-Pas8.,28H.P. 
Electric  Starting 


Address  J.  H.  BUSH 


FOB  YOUR  TERRITORY 
Ride  in  a  Bush  Oar.   Fay  for  it 
of  your  commissions 

on  sales.  Driving  agents 
wanted  in  every  com- 
munity. Agents  getting1 
dozens  of  orders.  Big 
demand.  Big  profitB  for 
you.  Write  at  once  for 
_ny_  48-page  catalogue 
President.     Dept.   11-P 


i  BUSH  noTOK  COMPANY i  Bueh  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 


I 


TRAPPERS 


FUR  BUYERS 

Write  us  first.   Get  our  price  list  and  shipping 
tags  — find  out  for  yourself  that  we  pay  highest 
prices  for  furs.   We  boy  any  quantity— 
every  kind— give  your  furs  a  liberal  grad- 
ing and  remit  cash  in  full  the  same  day 
your  phipment  is  received.  Write  at  once. 
McCULLOUOH  &  TUMBACH 
Established  1893 
■  132  N.  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


OVERLAND  RED 

A  Romance  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 


(Chapter  XXI — "Borrowed  Plumes" — 
Continued.) 
"It  looks  awful  bad  for  good  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  fish  to  be  thrown  away  when 
folks  have  to  pay  ten  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  no  bigger  than  a  watch-charm,"  said 
Collie. 

"It  is  bad.  Crookedness  in  real  estate 
transactions  is  bad.  We  don't  want  to  waste 
our  time,  however,  in  feeling  worried  about 
it.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  show  the 
other  fellow  that  our  work  is  successful  and 
straight." 

"Yes,  sir.  A  fellow  has  got  to  believe  in 
something.  I  guess  believing  in  his  own 
state  is  the  best." 

"Of  course.  Now,  about  your  leaving  us. 
I  had  rather  you  would  stay  until  the  Mar- 
shalls  go.  Louise  and  Mrs.  Stone  depend 
Upon  you  so  much." 

"Sure  I  will!  You  see.  Red  don't  say  to 
come,  in  his  letter,  but  he  sent  the  check 
for  three  hundred  if  I  did  want  to  come. 
There's  no  hurry." 

"All  right.  Hello,  Louise!  Dinner  wait- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Walter.  How  are  you.  Col- 
lie?" And  Louise  nodded  to  him.  "What 
are  you  two  hatching?  You  seem  so  seri- 
ous." 

"Plans  for  the  ultimate  glory  of  the  state," 
Baid  Stone. 
"Ultimate?" 

"Yes.  We've  been  going  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things  a  little.  Collie  expects  to  go 
even  deeper,  so  he  tells  me." 

Collie  walked  slowly  toward  the  bunk- 
house.  Halfway  there  he  took  Overland's 
check  from  the  letter  and  6tudied  it.  He 
put  it  back  into  his  pocket.  As  he  passed 
the  corrals,  Apache  nickered  in  a  friendly 
way.  "Haven't  got  a  thing  for  you"  said 
Collie.  "Not  a  bite.  We're  not  goln*  to 
town  today.  Tomorrow,  maybe,  for  there'll 
be  doings  at  the  Oro  Rancho  and  we'll  be 
there — we'll  be  there!" 

With  a  run  and  a  spring  the  young  man 
leaped  the  gate  and  trotted  Into  the  bunk- 
house. 

Brand  Williams  was  solemnly  shaving. 
He  turned  a  lathered  face  toward  Collie 
whose  abrupt  entrance  had  all  but  caused 
the  foreman  to  sacrifice  his  left  ear.  "Well," 
he  drawled,  "who  is  dead?" 

"You  mean,  "Who  is  alive?  I  guess.  Say, 
Brand,  what  do  you  think  that  Yuma  horse 
over  at  the  Oro  is  worth?" 

"That  dam'  outlaw?  Ain't  worth  the 
trouble  of  mentioning." 

"But,  oh,  Brand,  she's  built  right!  I  tell 
you!  Short-coupled,  and  them  legs  and 
withers!  They  ain't  a  pony  in  the  valley 
can  touch  her.     And  only  three  years  old!" 

"Nor  a  man  neither,"  said  Williams. 

"She's  been  scared  to  death  because  the 
fellows  was  scared  of  her  and  started  in 
wrong." 

"So'll  the  man  be  that  tries  to  ride  her. 
Say,  I  seen  that  copper-colored,  china-eyed, 
she-son  of  a  Kansas  cyclone  put  Bull 
O'Toole  so  far  to  the  bad  once  that  his  re- 
turn ticket  expired  long  before  he  got  back. 
I  tell  you,  kid,  she's  outlaw.  She's  got  the 
disposition  of  a  Comanche  with  a  streak  of 
lightnin'  on  a  drunk  throwed  in.  You  keep 
off  that  hoss!" 

"Maybe,"  said  Collie.  "But  I  notice  you 
put  me  to  breakin'  about  all  the  stock  on 
this  ranch  that  you  can't  handle  yourself." 

Which  was  true.  Williams  shaved  and 
perspired  in  silence. 

"Let's  see,"  he  said  presently,  emerging 
from  the  wash-basin.  "When's  that  barbe- 
cue comin'  off?" 

"Tomorrow.    As  if  you  didn't  know!" 

"Sunday,  eh?  Well,  you  might  as  well 
get  killed  on  a  Sunday  as  any  other  day. 
I  suppose  your  askin'  about  that  hoss  means 
you  are  thinkin'  of  ridin'  her,  eh?" 

"I  was  thinkin'  of  it.  They  are  putting 
her  up  as  a  chance  for  the  man  that  can. 
She  has  put  thre  eof  their  boys  to  the  bad. 
Matt  Gleason,  the  Oro  foreman,  says  he'll 
give  her  to  any  Moonstoner  that  can  stay 
on  her  two  minutes." 

"He  said  'Moonstoner'  particular"  queried 
Williams. 

"He  did.  To  me.  I  was  over  tryin'  to  buy 
her." 

"You're  plumb  loco.  So  he  said  any 
Moonstoner  eh  Any  Moonstoner.  By  crip, 
I've  a  notion—  Let's  see,  there's  Miguel 
— he's  too  swift.  Billy  Dime  might  make  it 
if  he  didn't  get  too  much  red-eye  in  him 
first.  But  ain't  steady  enough — and  it 
wouldn't  look  right  if  I  was  the  only  rider 
here  to  take  a  chance.    I  dunno." 

"What  you  gaspin'  about"  queried  Collie. 

"Nothin',  kid.  You  can  get  hosses  ready 
for  all  the  ladies  for  tomorrow  mornin'  at 
six  sharp..  Sabe?  I  got  orders  to  send  you 
over  with  'em.  Mebby  you're  some  proud 
now,  eh?  Well,  don't  fall  off  Apache  per- 
tendin'  youjre  so  polite  you  can't  spit." 

"What  you  sore  about.  Brand  ?" 

"I  was  thinkin'  what  a  slashin'  string  of 
riders  we  got.  Here  a  little  old  ranch  like 
the  Oro  says  they'll  give  a  hoss  to  any 
Moonstoner  what  kin  stay  on  him  for  two 
minutes.  It's  plum  sickenin'.  Kids!  Jest 
kids,  on  this  ranch.", 

"That  so?  Say,  Brand,  you  ain't  got  rid 
of  so  much  English  talk  at  once  since  I  been 
here.  You  ought  to  talk  more.  You  keep 
too  quiet.  Talking  sociable  will  help  to 
take  the  wrinkles  out  of  your  neck;" 

"You  talk  so  much  you'll  never  live  to 
get  any." 

"Sav,  Brand." 

"Uhuh." 

"Will  you  lend  me  the  Chola  spurs  and 
that  swell  quirt  old  Miguel  plaited  for  you, 
and  your  Mexican  bridle,  just  for  tomor- 
row ?" 

"So  that's  what  you  been  lovin'  up  to  me 
for,  eh?" 

"Lovin'  up  to  you,  you  darned  old — darned 
old — dude,  you." 

"Hold  on!  You  said  it!  Take  the  spurs! 
Take  the  quirt!  Take  the  bridle!  Take  the 
hat  and  gloves  with  the  silk  roses  on! 
Anybody  that's  got  nerve  enough  to  call 
me  a  dude  can  take  anything  I  got.  Say, 
you  don't  want  to  borrow  a  pair  of  pants, 
do  you?" 

Honors  were  about  even  when  Collie  left 
the   bunk-house,    his   arms   laden   with  the 
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foreman's  finery.  He  colored  to  his  hair  as 
he  saw  Louise  coming  toward  him.  He 
fumbled  at  the  gate,  opened  it,  and  stood 
aside  for  her  to  pass.  As  she  smiled  and 
thanked  him,   he  heard  his  name  called. 

"Hey!"  shouted  Williams,  coming  sud- 
denly from  the  bunk-house.  "Hey,  Collie! 
You  went  away  without  them  pants!  I'll 
lend  'em  to  you — " 

Collie,  his  face  flaming,  strode  down  the 
trail,  the  blood  drumming  in  his  ears. 
CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  YUMA  COLT 

The  Oro  Rancho  sent  out  word  that  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence  would  be  cele- 
brated with  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  barbe- 
cue. The  invitation  was  general,  Including 
every  one  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 

Added  to  the  natural  interest  In  good 
things  to  eat  and  drink  was  that  of  wit- 
nessing Ihe  pony  races.  Each  rancher  would 
bring,  casually,  almost  accidentally,  as  It 
were,  one  pony  that  represented  its  owner's 
Idea  of  speed  and  quality.  No  set  program 
offered,  which  made  the  races  all  the  more 
interesting  in  that  they  were  genuine. 

The  Oro  Ranch  had  long  ago  established 
and  proudly  maintained  a  reputation  for 
breeding  the  best  saddle-  and  work-stock  in 
Southern  California.  In  fact,  the  ranch  sur- 
vived the  competition  of  the  automobile 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  only  important 
stock-raising  ranch  in  the  southland. 

Good  feeling  went  even  so  far  as  to  include 
the  sheep-ranchers  of  the  old  Spanish  Grant, 
by  special  invitation. 

It  was  the  delight  and  pride  of  native  Cal- 
ifornians  to  ride  their  best  saddle-horses  on 
such  occasions.  True,  motor-cars  came  from 
the  city  and  from  the  farthest  homes,  but 
locally  saddle-horses  of  all  sizes  and  kinds 
were  in  evidence.  Sleek  bays  with  "Ken- 
tucky" written  in  every  rippling  muscle, 
single-footed  in  beside  heavy  mountain  pon- 
ies, well  boned,  broad  of  knee,  strong  of 
flank,  and  docile;  lean  mustangs  of  the  val- 
ley, short-coupled  buckskins  with  the  en- 
durance of  live  rawhide;  Mexican  pintos, 
restless  and  gay  in  carved  leather,  and  sil- 
ver trappings;  scrawny  stolid  cayuses  that 
looked  half-starved,  but  that  could  out-eat 
and  out-last  many  a  better-built  horse; 
they  all  came,  and  their  riders  were  imme- 
diately made  welcome. 

Under  the  trees,  along  the  corrals  and 
fences,  in  and  around  the  stables,  stood  the 
ponies,  heads  tossing,  bits  jingling,  stamp- 
ing, thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  festive  occasion,  and  filling  the  eye  with 
an  unforgettable  picture — a  living  vignette 
of  the  old  days  of  the  range  and  riata. 

Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Louise,  Dr. 
Marshall,  and  Walter  Stone  were  among  the 
earlier  arrivals.  A  half-dozen  men  sprang 
to  take  their  horses  as  they  rode  up,  but 
Collie  gathered  the  bridle-reins  and  led  the 
ponies  to  the  shade  of  the  pepper  trees. 
Then  he  wandered  over  to  the  corrals.  His 
eyes  glowed  as  he  watched  the  sleek  ponies 
dodging,  wheeling,  circling  like  a  battalion, 
and  led  by  a  smooth-coated,  copper-hued 
mare,  young,  lithe,  straight-limned,  and  as 
beautifully  rounded  as  a  Grecian  bronze. 
He  moistened  his  lips  as  he  watched  her. 
He  pushed  back  his  hat,  felt  for  tobacco  and 
papers,  and  rolled  a  cigaret.  This  was  the 
renowned  "Yuma  colt,"  the  outlaw.  He 
wanted  her.    She  was  a  horse  in  a  thousand. 

In  some  strange  way  he  was  conscious 
that  Louise  stood  beside  him,  before  he 
turned  and  raised  his  sombrero. 

"More  beautiful  than  strong  men  or  beau- 
tiful women,"  said  Louise. 

"That's  so,  Miss  Louise.  Because  they 
just  live  natural  and  act  natural.  And  that 
copper-colored  mare — she's  only  a  colt  yet — 
there's  a  horse  a  man  would  be  willing  to 
work  seven  years  for  like  the  man  in  the 
Bible  did  for  his  wife." 

Louise  smiled.  "Would  you  work  seven 
years  for  her?"  she  asked. 

"I  would,  if  I  had  to,"  he  said  enthusi- 
astically. 

"Of  course,  because  you  really  love  horses, 
don't  you?" 

"Better  than  anything  else.  Of  course, 
there  are  mean  ones.  But  a  real  good  horse 
comes  close  to  making  an  ordinary  man  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  Why,  see  what  a  horse 
will  do!  He  will  go  anywhere — work  all 
day  and  all  night  if  he  has  to — run  till  he 
breaks  his  heart  to  save  a  fellow's  life,  and 
always  be  a  friend.  A  horse  never  acts  like 
eight  hours  was  his  day's  work.  He  is 
willing  at  any  time  and  all  the  time — and 
self-respectin'  and  clean.  I  reckon  a  knowin' 
horse  just  plumb  loves  a  man  that  is  good 
to  him." 

Louise,  her  gray  eyes  wide  and  pensive, 
gazed  at  the  young  cowboy.  "How  old  is 
the  colt?"  she  asked. 

"They  say  three  years.  But  she's  older 
than  that  in  brains.  She  is  leading  older 
horses  than  her." 

"Then  if  you  worked  seven  years  for  her, 
she  would  be  ten  years  old  before  you  owned 
her." 

"You  caught  me  there.  I  didn't  think  of 
that." 

"Uncle  Walter  says  she  is  outlaw.  I  be- 
lieve she  could  be  tamed.  Boyar  was  pretty 
wild  before  he  was  broken  to  ride." 

"If  you  want  that  pony,  Miss  Louise,  she's 
yours.     I  guess  I  could  break  her." 

[To  he  continued.] 


See  page  1472 

of  our  big  General  Catalog1  for  full 
description  of  latest  improvements  in^ 
cream  separators.    Prices,  $31.85  tog 
$54.75.     Entire  satisfaction  guaran-w 
teed.   Ten  weeks'  free  trial. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 


Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  thia  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topelca,  Kansas. 

Cultivate  Horse-Radish 

Increasing  Demand,  Large  Profits 
100  Root  Sets,  with  full  information,  $1 
CULTIVATION  OF  WILD  FRUITS 

Will  interest,  and  surprise  you. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES 

Superiod  Quality.    Popular  Prices. 

OLEOMARGARINE,  10c  PER  POUND 

The  best,   easily  made   in  your  own  home, 

BETTER  LIVING.       REDUCED  COST 

Send  Postal  for  Full  Information  Free. 
VALLEY  FARM  CO.,  NEW'BURCH,  N.  Y. 

IMVFNT  SOMETHING 

In  '  L1!  1     It  may  bring  wealth. 

Our    Free    Book  tell3 
What  to  Invent  and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
through  OUR  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
Waters  &  Co.,  Succeeded  by  Talbert  &  Parker 
4517    Warder   Building,   Washington   D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED  — MALE 

SOLICITORS: 

Have  excellent  proposition  for  a 
few  hustling  subscription  solicit- 
ors; old  established  farm  weekly; 
good  pay,  steady  employment. 

ADDRESS  C.  R.  L., 
Care  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TL'I.I.KR 


NEW 


For  Value,  Ser^:ee, 
Home  Comforts 


HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on   Grand   Circus  Park. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 
Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  J2.50 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $2.00  Single,  $3.00 
Up  Double. 

100  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.50  Single,  M.OO 
Up  Double. 

1,00  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $3.00  to  $5.00  Sin- 
gle, $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Fl oor»—  Age n ts '      New  Unique  Cafe*  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Exceilente 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
W  rite  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Pepper  Bldg. 

FARMERS  WANTED — $7  5  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  positions 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R.  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  —  A  ONE-CENT  POST  CARD 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  an  $80  a  week 
proposition  selling  aluminum  utensils  and 
specialties  direct  to  the  consumer.  Don't 
let  one  cent  stand  between  you  and  pros- 
perity. Div.  A.  N.  P.,  American  Aluminum 
Mfg.  Co.,  Lemont,  111. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
LIU,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  REGISTERED  JER- 
sey  bulls,  best  strains.  Will  trade  for  others. 
L.  E.  Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE — TWELVE  HIGH 
grade  cows,  some  in  milk,  some  fresh  soon. 
One  registered  2-year-old  bull.  Write  for 
information.  Geo.  N.  Bainum,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls,  ready  for  service.  Also  few  choice 
Duroc  males.     Address  F.   E.  Weed,  Athol, 

Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  Eleven  cows,  all  young;  thirty  year- 
lings, twenty-one  colors.  All  high  grade 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  prices.  Gurt 
A.  Nelson,  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL,  LADY'S 
Time  118653,  calved  June  9,  1913.  Bred  by 
Chester  Thomas,  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Fern  breeding.  Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Price 
$100.  A  sweepstakes  bull.  G.  F.  Keesecker, 
Washington,  Kansas. 



REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— IN  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY, 
improved  farms.  Small  payments,  easy 
terms.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  L.  E. 
Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

EIGHTY-ACRE  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
farm,  with  new  residence  and  barn,  or- 
chards, stock,  implements,  etc.;  20  acres  7- 
year-old  Papershell  pecans,  10  acres  Satsuma 
oranges,  new  9-room  bungalow  and  general- 
purpose  barn  58x60,  fully  equipped;  ZVi 
miles  from  town,  30  miles  from  Mobile. 
Good  fishing  and  hunting  and  fine  climate. 
Price  complete,  $12,500.  Fred  Blener,  Foley, 
Alabama. 

FARMING  IN  FLORIDA.  —  OUR  LANDS 
are  extremely  fertile,  clay  or  mud  subsoil. 
Practically  twelve  months  growing  season. 
Abundant,  well  distributed  rainfall.  Good 
for  trucking  and  citrus  culture.  Close  to 
transportation,  on  branch  of  Dixie  Highway, 
settled  and  prosperous  community.  Chance 
for  big  profits  to  right  men.  Our  book, 
"Farming  in  Florida,"  tells  all.  Write  for 
free  copy  today.  O.  P.  Swope  Land  Com- 
pany, Oviedo,  Seminole  County,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — TILE  DITCHER.  GRADER, 
road  plow.    P.  J.  Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

WARHORSE  GAMES,  HANDSOME  AS  A 
picture.  Game  to  the  core.  J.  A.  Pope, 
Harleton,  Texas. 

EVERGREENS,  HOLLY,  PINE,  CEDAR, 
ferns,  palms  and  long-leaf  leopard  lily.  Miss 
E.  E.  Parr,  Route  4,  Henderson,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  SOME- 
thing  similar,  Red  Raven  37412G  and  9675 
D.  S.  Polled  Durham,  four  years  old,  first 
class  in  every  respect.  Joseph  Seal,  Route 
5,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 

SUDAN  GRASS  AND  CANE  SEED 
wanted.  Will  buy  any  quantity.  Send  sam- 
ple, stating  quantity  you  have  and  price 
wanted  f.  o.  b.  your  station.  A-ddress  B. 
Ellis,  Hico,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Djuble  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  goqd 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  LAND  — 
One  11-months-old  pure-bred  registered 
-  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull;  one  first  class  stand- 
ard new  player  piano;  one  brand  new  Excel- 
sior auto  motorcycle  that  has  never  been  on 
the  road.  All  A-l.  H.  S.  Dickey  Piano 
House,  Newton,  Kansas. 


DOGS. 


.    COLLIE  PUPS — U.   A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 

Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — A  COON  HOUND,  THE  BEST 
In  the  state,  5  years  old.  Price  $40.  One 
partly  trained,  $12.50.  Guaranteed.  Wm. 
Byerly,  Onaga,  Kansas. 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


FINE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Martha  Haynes,  Grantville,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  DARK  RED, 
white  wings  and  tail.  Hens,  $3  to  $5;  toms, 
$5  and  $6.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 

ROSE  AND  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
Golden  Wyandotte  cockerels,  two  to  four 
dollars.     Eva  McCauley,  Genoa,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.       Chas.     Kolterman,     Route  5, 

Onaga,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FOUR  PURE- 
bred  white  pullets  at  $1  each.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Yordy,  Tescott,  Kansas. 

BIG  FANCY  AND  UTILITY  S.  C.  RED 
cockerels.  .  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lela 
Osterfoss,   Hedrick,  Iowa. 

BIG  SXOW  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each  while  they  last.  Excellent  show 
record.    W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.   D.   Swaim,   Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

GOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 
Kan. 

FINE  ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  and  pullets,  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
I.   S.   Myers,   Beatrice,   Neb.,   Route  2. 

GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOOSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.    Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MIN- 
orca  cockerels.  Mrs.  Susie  Garner,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

FELTON'S  MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  up.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.00  up.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ketter, 
Seneca,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels  from  prize  winners  and  winter 
layers,  $1  each  and  up.  John  W.  Moore, 
Hendrickson,  Mo. 

BIG-BOXED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  pure-bred,  $2  each.  Would  like  to  buy 
a  few  pure-bred  pullets  or  exchange.  J.  P. 
Alpers,  Hudson,  Kan. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
$1.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

WHITE  MINORCAS  AND  PARTRIDGE 
Wyandotte  cockerels  and  Buff  Orpington 
ducks  for  sale  at  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Fred 
von  Deylen,  Avery,  Okla. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
in  lots  of  twelve  or  more  at  a  special  low 
price.  From  greatest  layers,  none  better. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  C.  Boudoux, 
Carona,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

EGGS,  FRESH.  WANTED.  PER  DOZEN, 
35  cents.     The  Copes,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

GUINEAS  WANTED  —  BROILERS,  $4; 
old,  $3  flozen.  Coops  loaned  free.  The 
Copes,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

THANKSGIVING  TURKEYS,  GEESE, 
ducks,  guineas  and  chickens  wanted.  Coops 
loaned  and  price  lists  free.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies  about  six  weeks  old.  James  Brockway, 
Baldwin,  Kansas. 

WANTED,  FOR  SEED — SUDAN  GRASS, 
cane,  kafir,  milo  maize,  feterita,  millet  and 
sweet  corn.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL.  BUY  DIRECT  AND 
save  agents'  commission  and  middlemen's 
profits.  Fruit  book  free.  Address  Wichita 
Nursery,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Box  K.  F. 


HONEY. 


PURE  HONEY— TWO  60-POUND  CANS, 
$9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  W.  P. 
Morley. 

BULK  COMB  HONEY,  $11.50  FOR  TWO 
58-pound  cans.  Single  cans,  $6.  R.  A»  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


POTATO  BREAD  AND  ROLLS 


EXCELLENT  bread  can  be  made  by 
using  three  pounds  of  boiled  and 
mashed  potato  and  two  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  good  bread  flour,  ac- 
cording to  the  baking  specialists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bread  has  a  rich  brown  crust  and  tender 
and  elastic  crumb.  It  has  an  appetizing 
odor  and  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  is 
preferred  by  many  to  that  of  bread  made 
wholly  from  flour.  When  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  below,  potato 
bread  contains  more  mineral  matter, 
fiber,  and  moisture,  but  otherwise,  in 
composition  and  nutritive  value,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ordinary  bread.  Its 
higher  moisture  content  helps  to  keep  it 
fresh  several  days  longer  than  ordinary 
bread.  In  localities  where  potatoes  are 
very  cheap,  potato  bread  costs  less  to 
make  than  all-flour  bread.  However, 
even  where  the  relative  market  prices  of 
potatoes  and  flour  prevent  economy  in 
substituting  potato  for  flour,  the  indi- 
vidual flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  po- 
tato bread  make  it  desirable  as  a  variant 
in  the  family  diet. 

Potato  bread  as  known  abroad  is  made 
generally  with  potato  flour,  about  ten 
parts  of  this  commonly  being  used  with 
ninety  parts  of  wheat  flour  or  a  mix- 
ture of  rye  and  wheat  flours.  As  potato 
flour  and  dried  potato  flakes  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  American  housewife,  the 
specialists  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  conducted  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  using  boiled  po- 
tatoes with  flour. 

It  was  found  that  a  mixture  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  wheat  flour,  in  the  propor- 
tions given  in  these  recipes,  gave  a  very 
desirable  loaf,  a  trifle  smaller  than  that 
made  from  all  flour,  but  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  Figured  to  a  basis  of  equal 
moisture  content,  the  boiled  potato 
would  represent  25  per  cent  and  the 
flour  75  per  cent  of  the  mixture. 

The  following  methods  for  making  po- 
tato bread,  worked  out  in  the  baking 
laboratory,  are  recommended: 

POTATO  BREAD  STBATGHT  DOUGH  METHOD 

For  four  one-pound  loaves,  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  are  required: 

3  pounds  potatoes 
2%  pounds  good  bread  flour 

3  level  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1%  level  teaspoonfuls  salt 

2  cakes  compressed  yeast 

4  tablespoonfuls  lukewarm  water 

Wash  thoroughly  and  boil  in  then- 
skins  about  twelve  potatoes  of  medium 
size.  Cook  them  until  they  are  very  ten- 
der. Drain,  peel,  and  wash  them  while 
hot,  being  careful  to  leave  no  lumps. 
Allow  the  mashed  potato  to  cool  until 
lukewarm.  To  three  pounds — five  solidly 
packed  half-pint  eupfuls — of  the  mashed 
potato,  add  the  yeast,  which  has  been 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  cup  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  lukewarm  water.  To  get 
all  the  yeast,  rinse  the  cup  with  the  re- 
maining tablespoonful  of  water  and  add 
this  also  to  the  potato.  Next  add  the 
salt,  sugar,  and  about  four  ounces  of 
the  flour — one  scant  half-pint  of  sifted 
flour.  Mix  thoroughly  with  the  hand, 
but  do  not  add  any  more  water  at  this 
stage. 

Cover  the  mixing  bowl  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  top  and  place 
out  of  the  way  of  drafts,  to  rise,  where 
the  temperature  can  not  fall  below  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Where  the  house- 
wife has  no  thermometer,  she  should  see 
that  the  dough  in  all  the  risings  is  kept 
moderately  warm,  but  not  up  to  blood 
heat.  Any  water  used  in  mixing  the 
dough  should  be  moderately  warm,  but 
by  no  means  hot.  This  sponge,  if  kept 
at  the  proper  temperature,  should,  after 
two  hours,  become  quite  light. 

To  this  well-risen  sponge,  which  now 
will  be  found  quite  soft,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flour,  kneading  thor- 
oughly until  a  smooth  and  elastic  dough 
has  been  formed.  The  dough  must  be 
very  stiff,  since  the  boiled  potato  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  water  which 
causes  the  dough  to  soften  as  it  rises. 
Do  not  add  water  to  the  dough  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  in 
the  flour.  Set  the  dough  back  to  rise 
again — temperature  at  about  86  degrees 
Fahrenheit — until  it  has  trebled  in  vol- 
ume, which  will  require  another  hour  or 
two.  Then  divide  the  dough  into  four 
equal  parts,  reserving  a  tiny  lump  weigh- 
ing two  or  three  ounces  for  an  "indi- 
cator." Shape  the  sample  into  a  ball 
and  press  it  into  the  bottom  of  a  small 
tumbler  with  straight  sides.  The  glass 
should  be  slightly  warmed.  Note  the 
height  of  the  ball  of  dough  in  the  tum- 
bler and  mark  the  glass  at  twice  this 
height. 

Mold  the  four  portions  into  loaves  and 
place  in  greased  pans  which  have  been 


slightly  warmed.  Place  the  glass  con- 
taining the  "indicator"  beside  the  pans 
and  let  all  rise,  under  proper  tempera- 
ture, until  the  "indicator"  shows  that  it 
has  doubled  in  volume.  Then  place  the 
loaves  in  the  oven  and  bake  in  a  good, 
steady  heat — 400  to  425  degrees  Fahren- 
heit— for  forty-five  minutes. 

To  Test  Oven. — Where  no  oven  ther- 
mometer is  at  hand,  a  convenient  test 
will  be  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  in 
an  earthen  dish  in  the  oven.  If  this  flour 
becomes  light  brown  evenly  throughout 
in  five  minutes'  time,  the  oven  is  right 
for  bread-baking.  If  the  flour  scorches 
in  that  time,  the  oven  is  too  hot. 

POTATO  BREAD  SPONGE  METHOD 

For  four  one-p<tund  loaves  are  re- 
quired : 

3  pounds  potatoes 
2'/4  pounds  good  bread  flour 

3  level  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1%  level  tablespoonfuls  salt 

1  cake  compressed  yeast 

4  tablespoonfuls  water 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash  the  potatoes  as 
directed  in  the  straight  dough  method. 
In  the  evening  take  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  or  two  and  one-half  solidly 
packed  half -pint  eupfuls,  of  the  cool 
mashed  potato,  add  to  it  the  salt,  four 
ounces  of  flour — one  scant  half-pint  cup- 
ful— and  the  yeast  rubbed  smooth  with 
the  water,  reserving  one  spoonful  to 
rinse  the  cup. 

In  the  morning  add  the  remainder  of 
the  potato,  the  sugar,  and  the  rest  of 
the  flour.  Knead  thoroughly  until  a 
smooth  and  very  stiff  dough  is  formed. 
After  working  the  dough,  set  it  to  rise 
according  to  the  directions  given  for  the 
second  rising  under  the  straight  dough 
method,  and  thereafter  handle  the  dough 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  is  given 
under  the  straight  dough  method. 

POTATO  BREAD  BOLLS 

Very  good  rolls  can  be  made  from  a 
similar  mixture  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
flour  by  adding  shortening  and  sugar. 
The  following  proportions  will  make  on 
dozen  small  rolls: 


8  ounces  potatoes 

6  ounces  sifted  flour 

%  cake  compressed  yeast 

%  level  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  lukewarm  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 

If  milk  or  cream  is  used — which  will 
greatly  improve  the  qflality  of  the  rolls 
— it  should  be  lukewarm  and  this  much 
less  water  will  be  required. 

Boil,  peel  and  mash  the  potatoes  as 
directed  for  bread-making.  Add,  in 
order,  the  salt,  the  yeast  rubbed  smooth 
and  mixed  with  the  water,  the  milk  or 
cream,  and  lastly  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Let  this  mixture  stand  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  86  degrees  Fahrenheit 
until  the  dough  begins  to  collapse.  Add 
to  this  sponge  the  butter,  the  sugar,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  dough,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, enough  more  flour  to  make  a 
very  stiff  dough.  Knead  thoroughly  un- 
til a  smooth  dough  which  is  no  longer 
sticky  has  been  formed.  Set  back  to 
rise  again,  and  when  the  dough  has 
trebled  in  volume,  knead  lightly,  form 
into  small  balls  and  place,  not  too  close 
together,  in  greased  pans.  Allow  to  Tise 
until  double  in  volume,  as  shown  by  the 
"indicator,"  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven. 

A  school  library  containing  a  few  good 
books  for  each  grade  will  do  much  in 
encouraging  the  habit  of  reading.'  The 
books  should  be  chosen  with  great  care, 
keeping  in  mind  the  value  of  good  earlj 
impressions,  as  true  of  literature  as  o| 
anything  else.  The  books  should  be  well 
and  interestingly  written  but  should  not 
all  be  stories.  Biographies,  elementarj 
history,  stories  about  industries,  and 
those  pertaining  to  nature  and  geog- 
raphy should  be  included.  Be  sure  that 
some  reading  is  provided  for  the  young- 
est children,  too. 

Remember,  fresh  air  in  a  room  warms 
much  more  quickly  than  does  dead  air. 


It  handles  cold  milk 

without  clogging  or  wasting  butter 
fat.    Eleven  pages  in  our  new  big 
General  Catalog  tell  all  the  advan-J,, 
tages  of  Economy  King  Cream  Sepa-gjl 
rators.     Priced   as   low   as   $31.S5.  1 
Fully  guaranteed  as  usual. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


The  grown-up  who  fails  to  keep  his 
promises  to  children,  should  not  expect 
them  to  he  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
him. 


Does  your  neighborhood  have  the  "get 
together"  spirit  ?  If  not,  can't  you  think 
of  some  way  to  make  possible  this  at- 
mosphere of  fellowship?  In  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  found,  most  things 
are  possible,  but  in  the  one  lacking  it, 
life  is  apt  to  become  uninteresting.  Good 
fellowship  and  the  creating  of  general 
interest  in  those  things  having  a  bearing 
on  the  life  of  the  neighborhood,  will  be 
valuable  in  enlisting  the  young  people 
in  the  social  life  of  their  home  com- 
munity. 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  scare  children 
into  doing  things.    It  is  much  better  to 


be  able  to  give  them  real  reasons  why 
things  should  be  done. 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the  man 
and  not  in  the  stuff  he  works  on. — 
Bradford  Torrey. 


Sponge  Cake 

Yolks  3  eggs 
1  cupful  sugar 
1  tablespoonf  ul  hot  water 

1  cupful  flour 

1%  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
Vi  teaspoonful  salt 
White  3  eggs 

2  teaspoonfuls  vinegar 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and 
lemon-colored,  add  sugar  gradually,  and 
continue  beating.  Then  add  water,  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder 
and  salt,  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff,  and  the  vinegar.  Bake  35  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven,  in  a  buttered  and 
floured  cake  pan. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

Thi»  department  is  prepared  especially  In  New  York  City,  for  Kansa»  Farmer. 
Wo  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  Issue  of  our  fashion  book.  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents,  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  book*  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8030 — Girls'  Drees!  Cut  In  Sizes  4,  G  and  8  years.  To  capture  your  fancy, 
this  little  frock  which  slips  on  Over  the  head  is  very  much  "middy  style,"  with  a 
laced  front,  shield  and  sailor  collar  of  contrasting  goods,  the  long  sleeve  finished 
with  a  flare  cuff  to  match,  or  without  a  cuff,  as  preferred.  No.  8026 — Ladies'  Weist: 
Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  with  surplice  closing  just 
sparkles  with  smartness  in  the  combination  effect.  Simple  but  interesting  style  is 
shown  by  rolling  the  fronts  their  full  length  and  adding  covered  buttons  where  the 
collar  joins.  A  full-length  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  wide  roll  cuff  of  the  color 
material.  No.  8043 — Children's  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  This  pic- 
tures a  little  dress  in  the  combination  of  blue  linene  with  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of 
poplin,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing,  but  you  may  choose  other  combinations  for 
an  attractive  dress.  Being  in  one  piece  from  the  shoulder  to '  the  lower  edge  and 
having  front  closing,  you  know  at»  once  that  it  is  easy  to  make.  No.  8009— Ladies' 
Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Neatness  and  smart  style 
characterize  this  serviceable  garment,  which  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  adjusted  with 
back  straps  that  cross  and  button  over  to  the  shoulder  fronts.  The  straight  front 
is  adorned  with  a  shaped  pocket  of  good  size  at  either  side.  No.  8025 — Ladies'  Skirt: 
Cut  in  sizes  24*  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  An  unusually  attractive  new  model 
for  walking,  sports  or  general  utility  wear.  It  is  cut  in  four  gores  and  has  the 
back  gore  gathered  where  a  partial  belt  joins.  An  under  box  plait  at  each  side  is 
used  to  advantage.  Develop  this  in  any  of  the  fashionable  fall  fabrics  and  be 
convinced  of  the  great  worth  of  patterns.  No.  8029 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  In  sizes 
36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  nicest  thing  about  this  smart  one-piece  frock 
Is  its  sweet  simplicity.  At  the  back  it  falls  in  plaits  from  a  yoke;  at  the  front  the 
novelty  of  the  neck  holds  attention.  Just  below  it  the  front  section  is  laid  in 
plaits,  while  at  about  normal  waistline  the  side  fronts  are  gathered  and  braid 
ornamented  and  the  sleeve  cuffs  are  in  harmony. 


HARLEY-DAVI050N  SERVICE  5TATI0N 

PARTS  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Shawnee  Cycle  Co.   Topeka  Kansas 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  m 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALINA.  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th&  OakSts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

Learn  Auctioneering  ^d^eais/scto! 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  In  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 

OTTAWA- 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.     A    bargain    if   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B,  GODSEY        -        EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

FOB  SALE 
1,240-Acre  Farm,  8  miles  from  good  town 
in  Norton  County,  Kansas.  500  acres,,  of 
good  farm  land  in  cultivation,  the  balance 
fenced  to  pasture;  small  improvements,  good 
water.  Price,  $20,000.  Terms  reasonable. 
Other  bargains. 

McAULEY  &  ELDBED,  LOGAN,  KANSAS 


FOR  SALE 


OTTAWA^KANS. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  *  S.  F.  Ry. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
•ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Cask  F.  Topeka,  Kansas 


TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

STRAY  NOTICE. — TAKEN  UP  BY  MRS. 
Thayer  of  Geneva  Township,  Allen  County, 
Kansas,  in  October,  1915,  one  steer  calf, 
color  gray,  letter  H  on  right  hip.  Appraised 
on  October  12,  1«16,  at  $44.50.  Geo.  Sey- 
mour, County  Clerk.  Iola,  Kansas. 


320  Acres  raw  level  land,  one  mile  from 
railroad  town.  Fine  grass  and  water.  Every 
foot  can  be  cultivated.  On  the  Pike's  Peak 
Highway,  in  the  artesian  water  belt;  also 
shallow  water.  Soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 
Price,  $12.50  per  acre.  Address 

CLAUDE   F.  GERARD 
Box  61  Kit  Carson,  Colorado 

160  ACRES,  4%  miles  railroad  station, 
good  community;  6-room  house,  fair  barn, 
silo,  20  acres  alfalfa,  20  acres  wheat.  20 
acres  bluegrass  pasture,  remainder  cultiva- 
tion, watered  by  well  and  cistern.  Owner 
wishes  to  sell  before  January  1.  Write  for 
full  particulars,  price  and  location.  Do  It 
now.     Mansfield  Land  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

216   ACRES   of   highly   improved   farm.  3 
miles    from    Nevada,    Mo.      Will    trade  for 
r<  ntal  property  or  merchandise. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -       ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

30  ACRES,  Vt  mile  city  limits  McAlester, 
city  15.000;  hi  mile  street  car.  10  acres  fine 
bottom  land  in  cultivation,  no  overflow,  bal- 
ance pasture.  Fine  for  vegetables  and  poul- 
try. Bougbt  government  sale,  which  accounts 
for  price.  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
.  SOUTHERN*  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


November  IS,  1!>16 


HOTEL 
KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located   In   the   Center  of  the  shopping: 

district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 

all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 
Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 

Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn 


Bull 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

Pearl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  Sale— Twenty   bulls,    8   to   10  months 
old,   red,   white   and   roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address  i 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

II.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,     Orange  Blossoms, 
Butt'  rflii  s,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

Grotheer's  Shorthorns — Lavender  Model  by 
Choice  Goods  Model  heads  herd.   Young  bulls 
and  heifers.     Few  cows  for  sale. 
H.  C.  Grotheer,  Route  7,  Pittsburg:,  Kansas. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


All! 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  TV.  POTJLTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale.  Also  a 
few  cows  and  heifers. 

AULD  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 


AUCTIONEERS. 


P.  M.  GROSS 

MACON,  MISSOURI 
LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Pure  Bred  Salei  a 
Specialty 

"Twelve  Tears  on  the 
Block" 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFK  BURGER,   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GEO.  YV.  ELA'S  HALCYON  HERD 

Registered,    immuned   Hampshire   boars  for 
sale.    Valley  Falls,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Adver- 
tising. 0.  W.  Devine,  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas   Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mall  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for    mistakes   occurring  thereby 


D.  O.  Wilson,  of  Winfield,  Kansas,  held 
his  Shorthorn  sale  November  10.  The  cattle 
were  presented  in  only  medium  flesh,  hav- 
ing come  right  off  the  pastures  and  sold 
without  any  special  care  or  fitting.  Thirty 
head  of  registered  cattle  sold  for  an  average 
of  $150,  including  a  number  of  small  bulls 
and  heifers.  A  number  of  grade  Shorthorn 
cows  and  calves  were  sold  at  very  good 
prices.  The  top  price  was  paid  for  a  three- 
year-old  Cruickshank  Violet  cow,  going  to 
Horreman  Bros,  at  Pil<jt  Grove,  Mo.,  for 
$325.  Nothing  sold  high,  but  the  prices 
received  for  the  entire  offering  were  very 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Wilson. 


The  Shorthorn  sale  recently  held  by  W. 
A.  Forsvthe  &  Son,  of  Greenwood,  Mo.,  was 
largely  attended  and  the  fifty-one  head  cat- 
alogued sold  for  an  average  of  $508,  and 
the  seven  bulls  for  an  average  of  $396. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale,  $1,050,  was  paid 
by  E.  Ogden  &  Son,  Maryville,  Mo.,  for  a 
three-year-old  cow.  The  cattle  went  into 
Texas,  Missouri,  California,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Illinois,  Washington,  Kentucky,  and 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South  America. 

J.  C.  Darr  &  Son,  of  Plymouth,  Kansas, 
are  among  the  Kansas  owners  of  high-class 
herds  of  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle.  They 
have  built  up  a  herd  of  the  right  type  and 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  are  repre- 
sented in  their  herd.  The  sires  now  in  serv- 
ice are  Beau  D  375645,  Albion  4th  458303 
and  Albion  3d  458302.  A  feature  of  their 
herd  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  bulls  ranging 
In  age  from  six  months  to  three  years. 


The  Poland  China  sale  held  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Lomax,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  at  his  farm 
near  Leona,  Kansas,  October  13,  was  well 
attended.  The  offering  was  one  of  the  good 
big-type  offerings  that  will  be  sold  this  sea- 
son. The  forty-one  head  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $32  with  a  top  of  $60.  Doctor  Lomax 
owns  one  of  the  good  big-type  herds  in 
Kansas  and  has  a  type  that  is  the  profitable 
market  hog. 


W.  R.  Huston  of  Americus,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  Duroc  herds  in 
Kansas,  reports  his  herd  doing  well  and  the 
young  stock  growing  out  fine.  Mr.  Huston 
keeps  his  herd  immune  and  as  a  result  of 
this  and  keeping  all  pens  and  feed  lots 
clean,  always  has  a  healthy  herd.  He  has 
a  big  smooth  type  of  Duroc  and  the  blood 
lines  of  his  herd  are  the  best  of  the  breed. 
Gold  Medal  176231  that  has  been  in  use  in 
this  herd  for  some  time  is  one  of  the  great 
breeders  now  in  service  and  Mr.  Huston 
greatly  regrets  that  he  is  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  him  on  account  of  the  number  of 
his  gilts  now  in  his  herd.  Mr.  Huston  also 
has  a  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  the  get 
of  the  great  boar,  Country  Gentleman.  These, 
with  the  get  of  Gold  Medal,  are  a  very  at- 
tractive feature  of  his  herd. 


Arthur  Mosse  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
owner  of  one  of  the  noted  herds  of  O.  I.  C. 
hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr. 
Mosse's  herd  was  established  in  1900  with 
the  best  foundation  stock  that  he  could  pur- 
chase and  by  careful  breeding  for  years  he 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd  that 
has  attracted  widespread  attention.  His 
type  are  the  easy  feeding,  profitable  kind, 
and  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  will 
be  found  in  his  herd.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
at  present  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock. 
Including  both  fall  and  spring  boars  and 
spHng  gilts,  some  of  them  by  the  great 
boar,  Izzy  O.  K.  Wonder. 


Sullivan  Bros,  of  Moran,  Kansas,  have 
built  up  a  herd  of  big-type  Polands  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  breeders  through- 
out Kansas  and  other  states.  They  have  a 
type  of  Polands  that  are  remarkable  for 
size  and  quality.  They  have  a  very  fine 
herd  of  sows  and  their  blood  lines  include 
Long  King's  Equal,  Major  B.  Hadley  and 
Jumbo  Timm  by  Big  Timm,  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  winner.  A  feature  of  their  herd 
is  the  fine  lot  of  February  and  March  pigs, 
a  lot  of  them  sired  by  Jumbo  Timm.  They 
horn  cattle  in  Kansas  and  have  found  that 
also  have  one  of  the  good  herds  of  Short- 
it  pays  to  keep  nothing  but  pure-bred  stock 
on  the  farm. 


H.  H.  Holmes,  of  Great  Bend,  Barton 
County,  Kansas,  owner  of  the  Riverside 
herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  ha-s  one  of  the 
good  herds  in  the  West.  The  herd  cows 
are  from  the  best  Scotch  families.  They 
are  the  good,  thick,  short-legged  type.  Mr. 
Holmes  bought  the  best  when  starting  his 
herd,  having  secured  his  foundation  stock 
from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  At  the  head  of  the  herd 
is  the  great  ton  show  bull.  Prince  Valentine 
4th.  This  bull  was  used  in  the  Tomson 
Bros,  herd  for  a  while  and  left  many  good 
calves  on  the  farm.  A  feature  of  the 
Holmes  herd  at  this  time  is  a  number  of 
pure  Scotch  bull  calves  that  will  make  real 
herd  headers. 


M.  H.  Roller  &  Son  and  Bruce  Saunders, 
of  Holton,  Kansas,  have  announced  Febru- 
ary 22,  1917,  for  their  annual  jack  and 
jennet  sale.  This  firm  has  been  breeding 
jacks  and  jennets  for  thirty-seven  years  and 
has  the  oldest  breeding  farm  in  Jackson 
County.  They  have  now  on  hand  about 
forty-five  head  of  high  class  jacks  and  jen- 
nets. The  herd  jack,  John  L.  Jr.,  was  the 
grand  champion  jack  at  the  Topeka  Fair 
in  both  1914  and  1915,  He  is  a  five-year- 
old  jack  and  about  as  good  an  Individual 
as  one  can  find  in  any  state.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  five  extra  good 
yearling  jack  colts  sired  by  John  L.  Jr. 

Leon  A.  Waite  of  Winfield,  Kansas,  is 
one  of  the  successful  stockmen  of  our  state. 
Ten  years  ago  he  bought  a  few  of  the  best 
Hereford  cows  he  could  buy  from  the  best 
herds,  and  now  has  forty  choice  cows.  This 
herd  Is  headed  by  a  son  of  Old  Beau  Brum- 
mel  10th,  one  of  the  most  noted  families  of 
Hereford  cattle.  This  bull's  dam  was  the 
great  show  cow.  Simplicity,  tracing  four 
times  to  the  great  Don  Carlos,  one  of  the 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF  JACKS 


AT  MORAN,  KANSAS,  NOVEMBER  22. 


JACKS,  JENNETS,  BROOD  MARES,  MULES  AND  CATTLE 


Imported  Belgian 
mammoth  black  jacks 
inches  standard,  8  to  9 
ster  three  years,  black, 
jennets,  six  months  to 
Gotts'  1,260-pound  herd 
Moran  is  100  miles 
of  Fort  Scott,  on  M.  K. 
Send  for  catalog. 


:tallIon,  Voltigeur  7537  (81820);  1,900  pounds,  six  years.  Thirteen 
and  jennets.  Four  jacks,  three  to  six  years,  14-2  inches  to  15-3 
•inch  cannon  bone  (bring  your  tape  line).  Prompt  and  sure.  Mon- 
light  points,  prompt  and  sure.  Will  make  1,200-pound  herd  jack.  Nine 
six  years;  six  safe  in  foal  to  good  jacks,  three  of  them  to  W.  D. 

jack.    Thirteen  mules  and  mares,  mostly  coming  three  years. 

south  of  Kansas  City,  twelve  miles  east  of  Iola,  thirty  miles  west 
&  T.  and  Missouri  Pacific  railroads.  Fifteen  passenger  trains  dally. 
W.  J.  STRONG,  MORAN,  ALLEN  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1914  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM,  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM* 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
•the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON        -        -        -  -        SALINA,  KANSAS 


great  bulls  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Waite  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  a  breeder  and 
showman  of  Berkshire  hogs  and  has  a  wide 
f  'ance   among   the   Berkshire  frater- 

nity. With  the  profits  from  good  cattle  and 
good  hogs,  he  has  been  able  to  build  a  new 
home  on  his  farm  costing  about  $5,000,  with 
all  modern  improvements  and  up  to  date  in 
every  way.  A  feature  of  the  Hereford  herd 
at  this  time  is  the  extra  fine  lot  of  young 
bulls  and  young  heifers,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  of  Beau  Brummel  10th. 


W.  H.  Sales  of  Simpson,  Kansas,  is  suc- 
ceeding with  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc  and 
Poland  China  hogs.  This  year  he  raised  a 
large  number  of  early  spring  pigs  that  have 
grown  out  fine.  They  were  sired  by  such 
boars  as  LaFollette's  Last  111995,  an  Iowa 
winner;  Bader's  Golden  Model  2d  159533, 
winner  at  Nebraska  State  Fair;  Golden  Rod 
125135,  McWonder  68815,  Big  Four  Wonder 
72222,  and  other  noted  sires. 


George  W.  Ela,  Valley  Falls,  Kansas, 
owner  of  Halcyon  herd  of  Hampshire  hogs, 
reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Ela  owns 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Hampshires  in  this 
state.  His  herd  is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  such  boars  as  Gen.  Tipton,  Pat 
Maloy,  Cherokee  Lad  and  other  famous 
Hampshire  sires.  This  was  his  first  year 
out  with  a  show  herd  and  his  herd  was  a 
consistent  winner  in  all  classes  entered.  A 
feature  of  his  herd  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stock,  including  a  choice  lot  of  young  boars. 


The  seventh  annual  Poland  China  sale  of 
V.  S.  Byrne  of  Saxton,  Mo.,  was  held  as 
advertised  for  October  25.  Mr.  Byrne  was 
unfortunate  in  selecting  a  date  that  came 
just  after  the  heavy  rain  and  storm  of  Oc- 
tober 24.  A  good  class  of  buyers  was  on 
hand  and  the  offering  of  thirty-five  head 
of  March  and  April  pigs  were  distributed  to 
buyers  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  total ' 
of  the  sale  was  $1,235,  or  an  average  of 
$35.60.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the  sale  was' 
the  purchases  made  by  former  patrons  of 
these  sales.  Park  E.  Salter  of  Augusta, 
Kansas,  topped  the  boar  sale  at  $56  for  No. 
28  in  the  catalog,  a  very  promising  March 
pig  by  B  Wonder.  Had  the  weather  been 
favorable,  a  much  higher  average  would 
have  been  obtained. 


H.  E.  Anderson  of  Clover  Valley  Holstein 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  reports  his  herd  of 
Holsteins  doing  well.  This  is  one  of  Wis- 
consin's good  Holstein  herds  and  it  is  headed 
at  this  time  by  Sir  Pontiac  Chief  89699,  his 
dam  Pontiac  De  Nijlander  with  a  seven- 
day  record  of  30.10  pounds  butter  and  588.50 
pounds  milk  at  three  and  one-half  years 
of  age  and  a  seven-day  record  of  36.43 
pounds  butter  and  750.20  pounds  milk  at 
five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  also  a  thirty- 
day  record  of  144.60  pounds  butter  and 
3,090.06  pounds  milk  at  five  and  a  half 
years  of  age. 


T.  E.  Durbin  of  King  City,  Mo.,  held  on 
October  27  one  of  the  good  sales  of  the  sea- 
son. Fifty-two  head  of  February,  March 
and  April  spring  pigs  were  sold  for  $2,860, 
an  average  of  $55.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
the  sale  was  a  number  of  old  customers  that 
were  strong  bidders  and  bought.  The  offer- 
ing was  in  the  vety  pink  of  condition  and 
was  of  the  most  popular  blood  lines  of  the 
big  Poland  Chinas. 


Ed  Stegelin  of  Straight  Creek,  owner  of 
one  of  the  great  herds  of  Polled  Durham 
cattle,  headed  by  the  undefeated  True  Sul- 
tan, reports  a  good  demand  for  high-class 
Polled  Durhams.  Among  the  recent  sales 
reported  by  Mr.  Stegelin  are  the  following: 
Princess  Sultana  and  Queen  Sultana  to  D. 
L.  Wallace  of  Rising  Sun,  Neb.;  Sultana 
Light  to  Albert  Johnson,  Osceola,  Neb.;  Sul- 
tan's Pride  to  J.  C.  Banbury,  Pratt,  Kan.; 
Sultan's  Choice  to  S.  R.  Tucker,  Codell, 
Kan.,  and  Waterloo  Sultan  to  W.  R.  Mitchel, 
Mankato,  Kan.  These  cattle  sold  at  from 
$300  to  $1,000  per  head. 


R.  G.  Sartain  of  Fayette,  Missouri,  is 
making  good  with  one  of  thp  good  herds  of 
old  original  big-boned  Spotted  Poland 
Chinas.  The  foundation  stock  of  Mr.  Sar- 
tain's  herd  was  from  the  best  herds  of  that 
popular  breed  and  by  careful  mating  he  has 
combined  size  and  quality  and  his  big  easy- 
feeding  type  of  Spotted  Polands  are  the  kind 
that  are  profitable  feeders.  This  year  he 
raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  spring  pigs  that 
have  grown  out  in  good  shape.  They  have 
been  developed  along  lines  that  insure  good 
herd  material. 


The  Holsteln-Friesian  bull  King  Segls 
Pontiac  Konigen  97988  recently  changed 
hands  for  the  sum  of  $35,000.  Fried  F. 
Field,  a  Holstein  man  In  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, bought  him  from  Mrs.  Franc  A. 
Smith  of  Alexander,  New  York.  The  bull 
Is  four  years  old. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
"**  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

WANTED 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

From  weanlings  to  mature  ages,  either  sex. 

Give  description  and  prices.  Address 
W.  S.  B.,  IN  CARE  OF  KANSAS  FARMER. 

Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds. 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  marcs. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Abovo  Kansas  City. 

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     AL.  G.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 

SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
f^vvool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and  priced  cheap.  412  head.  Abovt 
Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Chtrlton.  lows 


RAMBOUILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
boulllet  Is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  Individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     E  .D.  KING,  Burlingrton.  Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansaa 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 
Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milligan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  All- 
Immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON.  IOWA 

KANSAS  HERD 

Chester  Whites  or  O.  I.  C's.  Big,  growthy 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Some  by  Izzy  O.  K. 
Wonder.  KANSAS  HERD  OF  CHESTER 
WHITES,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS 

Mature  Stock  at  farmers'  prices. 
Joseph  Morin       -       -       Orleans,  Nebraska 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale.  Kan. 

D.  J.  White.  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2.  Oberlln,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
t.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 
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POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


ELKMORE  FARM  POLANDS 

WORLD'S  CHAMPION  SENIOR  YEARLING,  CALDWELL'S  BIG  BOB 

The  sensation  of  the  National  Swine  Show  and  grand  champion  Poland  China  boar  at  the 
Topeka  Free  Fair.  Fifteen  spring  boars  ready  for  service,  priced  to  sell.  Write  at  once. 
Mention  Kansas  Farmer. 

FRED  B.  CALDWELL  -  HOWARD,  KANSAS 

DEAN'S    MASTODON  POLANDS 

Big  high-quality  spring  boars,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion 
Iowa  State  Fair.  Others  by  Smooth  Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa 
State  Fair.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  have  great  size  and  quality. 
If  you  want  size  and  high  quality,  I  have  them.     All  immune. 

CLARENCE  DEAN  .......  WESTON,  MISSOURI 


Faulkner's  Famous 
Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but 
the  preserver  of  the  old  original 
big-boned  Sported  Polands. 

The  oldest  and  largest  herd  on 
earth.  Every  hog  recorded  in  the 
recognized  records. 

Breeding  stock  for  gale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  FAULKNER 
Box  K      -      Jamesport.  Missouri 


Herd  Boars  and  Sows 

Have  a  surplus  of  Poland  China  herd 
boars  and  sows.  Wish  to  move  them  at 
prices  you  can  afford.  They  are  as  good 
as  grow.     Let  us  tell  you  about  them. 

L.  C.  WALBR1DGE 

RUSSELL       -----  KANSAS 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  early  sprins  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  1  Am  King  of  "Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

SPOTTED   POLAND  CHINAS 

Spring  boars,  one  extra  good  yearling  boar 
by  Faulkner's  Spotted  Chief  and  one  of  my 
herd  boars,  Spotted  Duke,  an  800-pound  hog. 
Summer  pigs,  either  sex. 

R.  G.  SARTAIN,  ROUTE  6,  FAYETTE,  MO. 

J 


Outstanding    February    and    March  boars 
and  gilts,  good  length,  plenty  of  bone  and 
high  quality.     Priced  to  sell. 
SULLIVAN  BROS.       -       MORAN,  KANSAS 

Old  Original  SPOTTED  POLANDS — Choice 
spring  boars  and  10-weeks-old  fall  pigs, 
priced  to  sell.  Carl  F.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 


MapEewood  Durocs 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
boars  ready  for  service,  and  some  choice 
spring  gilts  open,  ready  for  December  breed- 
ing. Price  on  boars,  $25;  gilts,  $30.  Send 
us  your  order. 

Mod  &  Seaborn.  Herington,  Kansas 
A  HERD  BOAR 

We    offer    the    splendid    herd    boar,  Gold 
Medal  176231,  also  spring  boars  by  him  and 
the   great   boar.   Country   Gentleman  132541. 
All   double   immune.     Prices  reasonable. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS,  KANSAS 

PATTERSON'S  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE  —  Fifteen  head  of  good  spring 
boars,   Col.   and   Crimson   Wonder  breeding. 
Priced  to  sell  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ARTHUR  A.  PATTERSON,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr.,  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Fair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 
G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Sale — Fifteen  spring  boars,  two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas,  All 
are  large  and  smooth.  Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Write  vour  wants. 
K.  HAGUE  -  -  NEWTON,  KANSAS 
 1 

UNEEDA  HERD  Choice   earlv  and 

NEXCELLED  DUROCS  late  spring  boars. 
Weight  150  to  250  pounds.  Not  fat.  Choice 
breeding.  AH  rich  red,  good  backs,  bone 
and  feet;  quality  kind;  real  herd  improvers 
at  right  prices.  Tell  us  vour  wants. 
TYSON  BROS.    -     McALL ASTER,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  DUROC BOARS 

Duroc  boars  with  size,  bone  and  stretch. 
Immune  and  guaranteed  breeders.  Shipped 
to  you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER,  Box  K,  Filley,  Nebraska 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON-  ELMDALE.  KANSAS 

PURE-BRED  DUROC  BOARS 
Best   breeding,    choice   individuals,  priced 
right.    W.  J.  Harrison,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 


Palmer's  Immune  Polands 

Immuned  Poland  China  boars  for  sale. 
Two  fall  boars  and  ten  spring  boars,  sired 
by  Big  Bob  Wonder  71999,  Caldwell's  Big 
Bob  76436  and  Sir  Dudley,  junior  champion 
Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  1915. 
C.  B.  PALMER,  Route  5,  MARION,  KAN. 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Twenty  strictly  high  class  boars,  bred  the 
same  as  our  grand  champion  sow  and  other 
prize  winners.  They  are  herd  headers.  Also 
gilts  and  bred  sows  and  150  fall  pigs.  All 
immune. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman      Oswego,  Kansas 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  '  > 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Aga.n 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

For  Sale — Two  spring  boars  by  Big  Bob 
Wonder;  8  boars  and  10  gilts  by  Mammoth 
Orange.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once. 
JOHN  D.  HENRY,  LECOMPTON,  KANSAS 

EUREKA  POLANDS  AND  DUROCS 

April  boars,  fancy  individuals.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Sires,  Lafollette's  Last,  Bader's 
Golden    Model    2d,    McWonder    and    Big  Ex 

W° "llfsALES  -  SIMPSON,  KANSAS 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  half  ton  A  Wonderful  King,  the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.  Write  for  prices. 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 

LANOFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Boars  —  Serviceable    age,     guaranteed  to 
please.     Breeding  stock,  both  sexes. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

FITZSIMMONS'  POLANDS 

Spring  boars  sired  by  Blue  Hadley  and 
Geo.  Garnett,  out  of  choice  big-type  dams. 
O.  H.  FITZSIMMON    -    W1LSEY,  KANSAS 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS. 

Spring  boars  and  gilts,  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars.     Edgar  Hartman,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Clyde  Glrod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Robison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today, 
headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  156789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  HolBtelns  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producer;,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  Hol- 
steins,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS 

as  an  organization  offers  nothing  for  sale  but  desins  to  supply 
valuable  information  free  to  prospective  buyers.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  breed  in  Kan- 
sas.   Are  you  a  member? 

Write  W.  H-  MOTT,  SECY,  HERINGTON,  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS    IN  MISSOURI 

Will  sell  20  head  choice  high-grade  year- 
ling Holstein  heifers.     All  good  individuals. 
Seven-eighths   white   and  showing  good  ud- 
ders.   They  are  priced  to  sell. 
B.  L.  BEAN        -        MAPLETON.  KANSAS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

For  Sale — Holstein  springers,  fresh  cows 
and  two-year-old  springers.  All  bred  to 
registered  bull.  Also  some  registered  fe- 
males and  bulls. 

BOCK'S  DAIRY,  Route  9,  Wichita.  Kansas 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Priced  for  quick  sale,  23-pound  bull  of 
serviceable  age.  Others  5-8  months  of  age 
from  20-23-pound  dams.  Young  bull  calves 
sired  by  a  32.52-pound  bull;  also  a  few  bred 
heifers.     For  further  particulars  write 

M.  E.  GUNDERSON  &  SONS 
Route  25  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

Butter  Bred 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN    BULL,    King    Lyons  Wayne. 
Exceptionally   fine  animal.     Priced  right 
DR.  T.  M.  THOMSEN,  Dannebrog,  Nebraska 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

On  account  of  severe  drouth  In  this  section  I  will 
«ell  sixty  head  (one-half  of  my  herd)  registered  Jer- 
seys at  sacrifice  prices.  Best  Island-American  breed- 
ing. Any  age;  either  sen.  Send  for  circular. 
THE  ENNIS  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  Horlno,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  Interested  In  getting  the  boat  blood  of  the 
Jersey   breed,    write   me  for   descriptive  lilt. 
Moot  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  J.  LINSCOTT  HOLTON,  KANSAS 


Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  headi 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  Hla 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holsteins.  Tuberculin 
tested. 

S.   W.   COOKE   &   SON,   MAYSVILLE.  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  two-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

IRA  ROM1G,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  19.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lis» 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  (or  Thirty  Years. 

MoKAY  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Cows 

Two  high-grade  Holstein  cows,  four  heif- 
ers, two  bulls,  three  heifer  calves.  Also 
two  high-grade  Jersey  cows,  two  heifers, 
one  bull  calf.  Three  heifer  calves  reason- 
able for  quick  disposal.  Write 
DR.  E.  G.  L.  HARBOUR.  Baldwin,  Kansas 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  fell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  ft  CO.      -      CAMERON.  MO. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
cows.  Also  a  few  heifers.  Best  bretding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 


Herefords  and  Percherons    REDHURST  JERSEYS  BEN  schneider,  nortoxvillb,  Kax. 


Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  S  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 


Grandsons  of  Golden   Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  1 20  Jersey  Cews  ard  Heifers 


150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.    M.   BROWN,   FALL   RIVER,  KANSAS 

The  "Oaks"  Farm  Herefords 

For  Sale — Twenty-five  bulls  from  G  to  36 
months  old.  Anxiety  breeding,  choice  ones. 
Herd  bulls,  Beau  D37g645;  Albion  4th  458- 
303;  Lewis  Fairfax  522709. 

J.  C.  DARR  &  SON,  PLYMOUTH,  KANSAS 


Pure-bred   and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,   now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  butter-bred,  from 
high  producing  c  ows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
well's Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE.     AYRSHIRE  BULLS 


"BRYN-COED" 

Ten  choice  young  bulls  by  well  selected 
sires  and  highly-bred  heavy-producing  dams. 
Prices  reasonable. 

PHIL  H.  JONES        -        NASHOTAII,  WIS. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  C HESTERS 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

For  sale,  65  hettd  March  pigs,  either  sex. 
Two  fall  yearling  boars,  sired  by  Wilcox's 
White  Giant.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  to- 
day. DAN  WILCOX,  CAMERON,  MO. 

O.  I.  C.  BOARS,  an  ages;  big  boned,  long 
bodied,  fcrowthy  fellows.  Prices  reasonable. 
G.  P.  ANDREWS      -      DANSVILLE,  MICH. 


Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated at  Linwood.  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  reader.  Milk  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Dr.  F.  S.  SCHO  EX  LEBER.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Auld  Bros.,  of  Frankfort.  Kansas,  owners 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of  pure-bred 
Red  Polled  cattle  in  the  Southwest,  report  a 
heavy  demand  for  Red  Polled  breeding 
stock.  A  feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  choice  lot  of  1916  calves,  including 
some  choice  bulls. 


WALNUT  BREEDING  FARM 

Hereford  Cattle,  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs. 
Thirty-five  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Brummel  10th 
for  sale.     Some  extra  herd  headers  at  reasonable  prices,  breeding  con- 
sidered.    Come  and  see  my  herd.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEON  A.  WAITE,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


An  error  occurred  in  the  announcement 
of  Tomson  Bros.'  Shorthorn  sale  to  occur 
at  Wakarusa.  Kansas,  November  22.  The 
copy  read:  "Two  bulls  by  Maxwalton  Rose- 
dale"  instead  of  five,  as  have  been  cata- 
logued. There  are  four  bulls  by  Prince  Val- 
entine 4th,  five  by  Maxwalton  Rosedale  and 
one  by  Dale's  Cumberland,  all  of  fashionable 
strains  of  breeding  and  selected  especially 
to  make  a  high-class  bull  offering. 


J.  B.  Branson  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  has 
claimed  December  12  as  the  date  of  his 
Holstein  sale.  On  that  date  he  will  offer 
forty  head  of  milking  cows,  thirty  springing 
heifers  and  some  registered  bulls,  also  a  lot 
of  yearlings  and  calves. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Offers  for  sale  four  bull  calves  two  to  four 
months,  sired  by  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245.  These  calves  are  all  nicely  marked 
and  from  good  milkers. 

L.  F.   CORY  &  SON,  BELLEVILLE.  KAN. 

GOLDEX  BELT  HOLSTEIX  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
XV.   E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  High 
grade  heifer  calves  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
$20.  delivered.  We  can  supply  you  with 
anything  in  Holsteins. 

CLOVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN  FARM 
Wh'te  water        -  Wisconsin 

FOUR  BULLS 

Two  of  serviceable  age.  Priced  very  reason- 
able. Pictures  and  description  on  applica- 
tion. A  Tredico  bull  will  improve  your  herd. 
TREDICO  FARM.  Route  3.  Kingman,  Kan. 

THE  CEDAR  LANE  HOI  STEIN  HERD 

Headed  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontlao 
Korndyke.  Bull  calves,  nearly  ready  for 
service,  sired  by  above  bull,  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  a  limited  number 
of  bred  cows. 

T.  M.  EWING.  INDEPENDENCE.  KANSAS 

HOLSTEINS  BACKED  BY  RECORDS 

Registered  bull  calves,  also  a  few  choice 
heifers.  All  modern  bred  with  good  butter 
fat  inheritance. 

GEORGE  C.  PRITCHARD 
Route  2  Topeka,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  heifers  and  two  bulls, 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked.  5  weeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGE  WOOD  FARM,  Whitewater.  Wli. 

BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

Four  females  to  spare  before  stabling  time. 

Always  A.  R.  O.  bull  calves. 
H.  B.  Cowle's,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


KANSAS  h'AKMb'K 


WovemDer  Lif,  ivitt 


Put  The  Change  In  Your  Pocket 

Kansas  Farmer  Has  Arranged  Big  Savings  for  You 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
an  assortment  of  the  greatest  money-saving 
clubs  ever  put  before  the  public,  all  high  class 
literature,  no  trash.  Look  them  over,  pick 
out  a  club  of  your  favorites,  and  order  today. 


CLUB  NO.  1 


ALL  ONE  YEAR, 
ONLY 


Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal  . .  .50  [ 
Home  Life  35J 

YOU  SAVE  85c 


$1.00 


CLUB  NO.  2 


Kansas  Farmer 


$1.00] 


All  One  Year.  Only 

Ladies'  World   1.00  [  you^save^i.oo 

CLUB  NO.  3 

Kansas  Farmer  $1,001  A"  °$n|Y^0n,y 

Every  Week   1.00|  you  save  $1.00 


CLUB  NO.  4 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

Ladies'  World   1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50J 

CLUB  NO.  5 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Home  Life  25 

Today's  Magazine  50 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free 

CLUB  NO.  6 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

Ladies'  World   1.00  ( 

People's  Home  Journal. . .    .50  \ 

Today's  Magazine  50 1 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  FreeJ 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.00 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 


YOU  SAVE  $1.50 


BIG  SPECIAL  NO.  100 


Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal. . .    .50 1 

Today's  Magazine  50  [ 

McCall's  Magazine  50  f 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free  | 
One  McCall's  Pattern  FreeJ 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


How  to  Select  Your 
Free  McCall 
Pattern 

Every  person  who  ac- 
cepts one  of  our  offers 
including  McCall's  Maga- 
zine, may  choose  from 
her  first  copy  of  McCall's 
any  one  15c  McCall  Dress 
Pattern  Free,  by  sending 
a  2-cent  stamp  with  re- 
quest direct  to  the  McCall 
Company,  New  York. 


The  Ladies  World 


SEPTEMBER  1916 


Owing  to  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing price  of  white  paper, 
several  magazine  publishers 
have  notified  us  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  raise 
their  clubbing  price  within 
the  next  thirty  days.  Our 
advice  to  you  is,  ACT  NOW. 

CUT  AI.ONG  LINK  AND  MAIL  QUICK. 


Send  This 
Coupon  To-Day 


Don't  Delay 


This  offer  is  open  to  every  one.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  of  these 
publications,  your  subscription  .will  be  ex- 
tended one  year.  What  is  nicer  for  a  Christ- 
mas present  than  a  club  of  good  magazines? 


CLUB  NO.  7 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50  \ 
Metropolitan  Magazine  .  .  1.50 J 

CLUB  NO.  8 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Today's  Magazine  50 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free 

CLUB  NO.  9 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal..  .  .50 

Housewife  50 

Ladies'  World   1.00 

CLUB  NO.  10 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal...  .501 
Poultry  Success  50J 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  $1.50 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  $1.00 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  $1.50 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.00 

YOU  SAVE  $1.00 


CLUB  NO.  11 


Kansas  Farmer 


$1.00 


All  One  Year.  Only 

$1  15 

Modern  Priscilla   l.OOf   You  save  esc. 

CLUB  NO.  12 


Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

Farm  &  Home  Mechanics .  .25  [ 
Home  Friend  Magazine . .-  .25  f 
Fruit  Grower   1.00 J 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
.  ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


ANOTHER  SPECIAL,  NO.  101 


Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal. .  .    .50 1 

Every  Week   1.00  \ 

Today's  Magazine  50 1 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  FreeJ 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  %t.50 


-3* 


How  to  Select  Your 
Free  May  Manton 
Pattern 

Every  woman  who  sub- 
scribes for  Today's  either 
alone  or  in  a  club,  may 
select  any  one  May  Man- 
ton  Dress  Pattern  Free, 
either  at  the  time  she 
subscribes  or  within  the 
next  90  days,  by  sending 
her  '  request  direct  to 
Today's  Magazine,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 

I  accept  your  BIG  MAGAZINE  OFFER  NO  

and  enclose  remittance  of  $  

Name   

Address   >  „  


Save  Money 
Act  On  This  Offer 


Do  It  Now 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


mm 
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iK  iiMiMiiuiiiu  mini  ii  inn  i  i  minimum  minium  nun  mum;:  i  II  miminiiii  milium?  p 


Lord,  'tis  Thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soils  my  land, 
And  gives  me  for  my  bushels  sown, 

Twice  ten  for  one; 
Thou  makest  my  teeming  hen  to  lay 

Her  egg  each  day; 
Besides,  my  faithful  ewes  to  bear 


Me  twins  each  year; 
The  while  the  conduits  of  my  kine 

Run  cream  for  wine— 
All  these,  and  better  Thou  dost  send 

Me— to  this  end, 
That  I  should  render,  for  my  part, 

A  thankful  heart. 


—Robert  Herrick. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


November  25,  1010 


The  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game 

Fun  for  Everybody,  in  a  Fascinating  Pastime 

$3500  -  For  Fifty  Suggestions!  -  $3500 

Farm  &  Fireside  and  Kansas  Farmer  announce  a  pictorial  pastime  in  which  everybody  is  invited  to  take  part. 
$3,500  will  be  given  400  people  who  make  best  suggestions  for  titles  to  pictures  drawn  to  represent  things  familiar 
to  young  and  old  around  the  farm.  No  sets  are  to  be  filed  before  January  20,  and  sets  will  be  accepted  if  filed  by 
midnight  of  February  20. 

Read  this  announcement  carefully,  then  send  for  the  first  twenty-five  pictures  and  details.    Watch  for  further 

announcements  and  additional  pictures. 


We  can  explain  our  new  plan  quickly  and 
easily:  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS  PUZZLE  GAME  and  it  wi  1 
consist  of  fifty  clearly  drawn  pictures,  each 
representing  some  farm  implement,  imple- 
ment part  or  mechanical  term.  These  pic- 
tures will  have  no  titles  given  them  in  ad- 
vance. Readers  will  be  invited  to  study  the 
pictures  and  make  title  suggestions.  When 
all  fifty  pictures  have  appeared,  readers  will 
file  their  sets  of  title  suggestions  and  a 
committee  of  prominent  and  disinterested 
men  will  pass  upon  them  and  select  titles 
which,  in  their  judgment,  are  most  fitting 
or  applicable  to  the  pictures. 

Awards  totaling  $3,500,  as  explained  oppo- 
site, will  then  be  given  those  whose  title 
suggestions  are  deemed  best  by  the  judges. 
A  sample  picture  and  five  regular  pictures 
(Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive)  appear  on  this  page, 
so  you  can  start  playing  the  game  at  once. 

To  make  the  game  one  which  anyone  can 
play  intelligently  and  with  benefit,  and  to 
meet  the  natural  argument,  '"But  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  farm  implements  or 
machinery,"  we  have  prepared  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  about  3,000  implements,  parts 
and  mechanical  terms,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  average  farm's  equipment. 

With  such  a  list  for  guidance  of  all,  the 
person  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
machinery  has  every  bit  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  and  win  as  an  expert.  From 
this  list,  ideas  for  the  pictures  were  ob- 
tained, and  in  this  list  the  answers  surely 
will  be  found. 

With  pictures  and  the  list  before  you,  the 
game  becomes  both  simple  and  easy.  Tou 
study  the  pictures  and  then  run  through  the 
alphabetical  list  to  see  if  the  ideas  which 
occur  to  you  can  be  used  and  also  to  get 
new  ideas.  The  sample  picture  and  accom- 
panying matter  explain  this  thoroughly.  We 
call  the  list  the  Official  Key  Book  because 
containing,  as  It  does,  titles  which  will  be 
selected  for  the  pictures,  it  is  truly  the  key 
to  correct  solution  of  each  picture  and,  in 
this  way,  the  key  to  success.  The  rules  of 
the  game  do  not  require  that  you  refer  to 
the  list,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  anyone 
playing  the  game  with  the  idea  of  submit- 
ting a  carefully  prepared  set  to  win  an 
award,  yet  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
assistance  the  Official  Key  Book  offers.  . 

It  is  not  a  requirement  that  you  subscribe 
nor  purchase  anything,  but  if  you  intend  to 
follow  announcements  closely  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  subscribe  for  Farm  &  Fireside 
and  Kansas  Farmer,  and  if  you  do,  you  will 
be  given  a  copy  of  the  Official  Key  Book 
free.  The  Key  Book  will  be  placed  on  public 
file  in  any  city  when  arrangements  for  this 
are  made. 


Here  Is   a  Sample  Picture 

(See  the  First  Five  Numbered  Pictures  at  Bottom  of  Page.) 

The  picture  opposite  is  a  sample 
picture  to  show  you  how  pictures 
are  drawn  to  represent  farm  im- 
plements, parts  or  items  having  to 
do  with  farm  machinery  and  so 
show  you  just  how  you  play  the 
game. 

Look  at  the  sample  picture. 
What  does  it  immediately  suggest 
to  you?  Let's  take  a  few  titles 
from  the  Official  Kev  Book: 


Alfalfa  Cultivator 
Asparagus  Buncher 
Band 
Barb  Wire 
Cattle  Fence 
Double  Trees 


Leg  Band 
Poultry  Band 
Perch 

Scalding  Vat 
Sweep  Rake 


•There  is  nothing  in  the  picture  which  suggests  "Alfalfa"  or 
"Asparagus,"  is  there?  "Band" — that  sounds  promising.  It  is  surely 
a  Band,  but  is  that  the  best  possible  suggestion?  Let's  look  farther 
and  carefully,  "Barb  Wire" — no,  nor  "Cattle  Fence."  What's  this, 
"Leg  Band?"  No,  that's  not  as  good  as  Band,  but  Band  is  surely — 
here  it  is!  "Poultry  Band!"  Certainly,  what  else  could  it  be? 
And  there  comes  the  Poultry  Band,  every  little  chick-musician  play- 
ing away  for  dear  life  with  the  proud  rooster  drum  major  in  the 
lead!    Easy,  isn't  it?    Fun,  too. 

NOTICE 

The  first  twenty-five  pictures  will  be  mailed  free  to  readers  of 
Kansas  Farmer.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address.  Send  no 
money,  not  even  postage.  With  the  first  twenty-five  pictures  in 
your  hands  you  will  have  exactly  half  of  the  total  number  consti- 
tuting the  game.  The  balance  of  the  pictures  will  appear  in  Kansas 
Farmer  at  frequent  intervals.  No  sets  of  suggestions  are  to  be 
filed  before  January  20,  1017,  and  you  will  have  until  midnight  of 
February  20,  1917,  to  file  sets  of  suggestions.    You  have  ample  time. 


If  you  j3esire  to  get  all  fifty 
pictures  at  one  time,  you  can  do 
so  by  sending  us  in  a  second 
subscription,  which  will  entitle 
you  to  a  free  copy  of  the  Reprint 
and  Reply  Book.  This  contains 
reprints  of  all  fifty  pictures  with 
spaces  for  as  many  as  six  sug- 
gestions opposite  each  picture. 

It  is  not  a  requirement  that 
you  submit  suggestions  in  the 
Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  You 
can  clip  the  pictures  from 
Kansas  Farmer  and  submit  one 
suggestion  for  each  picture  by 
pasting  ea,ch  picture  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet  of  paper  and  placing 
below  it  OXE  title  suggestion. 
In  this  case  you  will  sign  your 
name  and  address  on  each  sep- 
arate sheet.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  submit  the  maximum 
number  of  suggestions  permit- 
ted in  one  set  (six  to  any  or  all 
pictures)  you  can  do  so  in  the 
Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  This 
offers  a  convenient,  compact  and 
safe  form  in  which  to  submit 
suggestions. 


Here  are  the  first  five  pictures. 


Each  represents  some  farm  implement  part  or  mechanical  term. 

What  titles  do  they  suggest  to  you? 


Tt  may  surprise  you  to  learn  we  in- 
tend to  divide  the  substantial  sum  of 
$3,500  among  four  hundred  readers  who 
submit  the  best  sets  of  title  suggestions. 
And  wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  your  set  of 
answers  were  considered  the  best  and 
you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  the 
biggest  award? 

We  offer  for  the  best  set  of 
title  suggestions  as  defined 
by  the  rules  $1,000.00 

For  the  next  or  second  best  set 

we  will  award   500.00 

For  the  third  best  set   250.00 

For  the  fourth  best  set   .  125.00 

For  the  fifth  best  set,  $100,00;  for  the 
sixth  best  set,  $75.00;  for  the  seventh 
best  set,  $50,00;  for  the  eighth  best  set, 
^50.00;  for  the  ninth  best  set,  $25.00; 
for  the  tenth  best  set,  $25.00;  for  the 
eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets,  $10.00;  for 
the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth best  sets,  $5.00;  for  the  one  hun- 
dres  and  fifty-first  to  three  hundredth, 
$2.00;  for  the  three  hundredth  to  four 
hundredth  best  sets,  $1.00;  making  a 
total  of  four  hundred  awards  amounting 
to  $3,500. 

No  award  will  be  divided.  In  case  of 
ties,  awards  of  equal  value  will  be  made 
to  each  tieing  participant. 

The  $1,000,  which  is  the  first  award- 
just  think  of  it,  $1,000  for  fitting  titles 
to  pictures,  pictures  of  farm  implements 
which  you  see  about  you  every  day — 
and  three  hundred  and  ninety-niiiv 
smaller  amounts  will  go  to  someone. 
Why. not  you?  I  hear  you  Bay  you  have 
"never  tried"  your  skill  in  this  way. 
You  are  able  to  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing you  really  determine  to  do,  way 
not  decide  to  play  the  Farm  Implements 
Game  so  well  that  you  will  be  among 
the  winners  ? 

You  will  find  this  game  a 
mighty  fine  mental  recreation 
and  relaxation.  Play  it!  Get 
those  around  you  to  play  it! 


If  you  want  in- 
formation only, 
send  postal  —  For 
Either  or  Both 
books  send  this 
coupon. 


No.  1 — What  farm  implement,  ma- 
chine part  or  mechanical  term 
does  this  picture  represent? 


No.  2 — What  farm  implement,  ma- 
chine part  or  mechanical  term 
does  this  picture  represent? 


No.  3 — What  farm  implement,  ma- 
chine part  or  mechanical  term 
does  this  picture  represent? 


No.  4 — What  farm  Implement,  ma-     No.  5 — What  farm  implement,  ma- 
chine part  or  mechanical  term  chine  part  or  mechanical  term 
does  this  picture  represent?  does  this  picture  represent? 


KANSAS  FARMER,  GAME  EDITOR,       TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  (*$1.00 — 1$2.00)  to  cover  (one — two)  subscriptions  to  Kansas 
Farmer  and  Farm  &  Fireside,  each  for  one  year.  (If  you  enclose  $2.00,  two  subscriptions  to 
both  publications  must  be  included.  One  can  be  yiur  own.)  This  remittance  entitles  me  to  a 
copy  of  the  (Official  Key  Book — Reprint  and  Reply  Book)  to  be  sent  me  free  and  postpaid, 
together  with  instructions  and  information. 


NAME. 


P.  O   Route   State. 


NOTE. — If  books  and  subscriptions  are  to  be  sent  to  different  addresses,  make  this  plain. 
•Remittance  of  $1.00  entitles  you  to  choice  of  one  book.     tRemittancc  of  $2.00  entitles  you 
to  both. 

If  you  want  information  only,  simply  send  your  name  and  address 


REMEMBER— We  Will  Send  Pictures  1  to  25  Inclusive  FREE!  f£?S4£S 


Copyright,  1916,  N.  T.  C.  C. 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  are  340  cows  testing  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Wisconsin 
leads  the  list  with  the  largest  number, 
New  York  coming  second,  and  all  the 
leading  dairy  states  have  a  good  many 
such  associations.  Kansas  has  but  one. 
On  page  four  of  this  issue  is  the  report 
of  the  work  this  association  has  done 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  Pio- 
neer Cow  Testing  Association  of  Dickin- 
son County,  Kansas,  has  made  dairy  his- 
tory for  that  county. 

We  have  many  times  wondered  why 
other  dairy  communities  have  been  so 
slow  to  seize  upon  this  most  valuable 
co-operative  method  of  finding  out  the 
facts  about  the  cows  being  milked.  The 
most  skillful  judge  of  dairy  cattle  can- 
not safely  depend  on  his  ability  to  pick 
profitable  cows  simply  by  looking  at 
them.  Without  records  he  is  working  in 
the  dark. 

No  money  invested  will-  bring  back  a 
larger  income  on  the  dairy  farm  than 
will  the  fees  paid  to  conduct  a  cow  test- 
ing association.  It  will  cost  the  man 
with  fifteen  cows,  $22.50  a  year,  if  $1.50 
is  paid  for  each  cow  in  the  herd.  This 
is  less  than  $2  a  day  for  the  work  of  the 
tester  who  spends  one  day  each  month 
with  each  member  of  the  association. 
Common  labor  on  the  farm  costs  more 
than  this  during  rush  seasons.  The 
tester  will  not  only  keep  the  records  for 
each  member,  but  will  be  a  means  of 
constantly  taking  from  farm  to'  farm 
the  best  dairy  practices  he  finds  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  association  fol- 
lowing. The  dairy  methods  of  the  whole 
association  will  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  this  passing  around  of  the  good  things 
the  different  members  have  discovered 
in  their  experience. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied 'with  the  re- 
sults you  are  getting  in  your  dairy  work, 
the  test  association  will  help  you.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  conditions  is 
always  one  of  the  necessary  steps  in 
making  progress.  The  self-satisfied 
dairyman  does  not  care  to  go  into  a  cow 
testing  association.  He  is  content  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  In  the  face  of  what 
happens  wherever  such  an  association  is 
formed,  it  would  seem  that  the  man 
milking  cows  without  adequate  records 
could  not  remain  in  this  self-satisfied 
class  very  long.  No  man  wants  to  sell 
his  feed  to  a  cow  for  65  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  throw  in  his  labor.  Perhaps 
the  manure,  and  the  calf  may  return 
bare  wages  for  the  labor  of  milking  the 
cow  and  cleaning  the  stable,  but  the  calf 
from  such  cow  is  not  likely  to  be  better 
than  its  mother  and  the  herd  will  not 
be  improved  by  permitting  so  unprofit- 
able an  animal  to  perpetuate  herself. 

The  cheapest  way  out  of  this  condi- 
tion of  uncertainty  in  the  dairy  business 
is  through  the  cow  testing-  association. 
We  hope  our  readers  interested  in  dairy- 
ing will  study  carefully  the  article  on 
page  four  of  this  issue. 

NOVEMBER  CROP  REPORT 

The  November  reports  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  do  not 
show  any  improvement  over  the  condi- 
tions as  reported  for  October.  The  great 
staple  crop,  corn,  has  fallen  off  75  mil- 
lion bushels,  it  is  estimated.  The  potato 
crop,  known  last  month  to  be  short,  is 
turning  out  12  million  bushels  less  than 
was  then  expected.  Even  the  grain  sor- 
ghums— kafir,  milo,  and  feterita — which 
have  so  often  in  dry  years  returned  sat- 
isfactory grain  crops  when  corn  has 
failed,  are  yielding  only  about  half  as 
large  a  crop  as  last  year. 

The  corn  crop  '.  the  country  is  short 
89  million  bushels  f  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years.  The  Northern  States 
have  irore  and  better  corn  than  last 
year,  the  crop  in  these  states  being  seri- 
ously injured  the  previous  year  by  severe 
early  freezes.  About  00  million  bushels 
of  old  corn  is  reported  still  on  hand,  or 
about  6  million  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  Stores  of  old  corn  are  relatively 
high  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma,  this  corn  being  held  because 
of  the  very  poor  yields  this  year. 


The  acreage  of  grain  sorghums  and 
their  importance  to  the  Plains  States 
have  increased  rapidly  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  even  these  crops  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  long,  dry,  hot 
spell  of  the  past  season.  Their  yield  for 
this  year  is  but  61  million  bushels.  The 
grain  produced  is  nearly  all  from  the 
early  planted  fields,  many  of  which  gave 
fairly  good  yields  in  spite  of  the  dry 
season.  These  crops  are  almost  invari- 
ably planted  too  late  for  best  results. 
They  are  seldom  given  a  fair  chance  as 
compared  with  corn.  The  poor  returns 
this  year  should  not  result  in  cutting 
down  the  acreage  of  sorghum  grains 
planted.  Instead  it  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  careful  seed  selection  and 
the  planting  of  the  crop  on  a  well  pre- 
pared seed  bed  as  early  as  is  safe. 

For  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the  gov- 
ernment figures  give  the  yields  of  grain 
sorghums  as  12  and  11  bushels  to  the 
acre,  respectively,  compared  with  26 
bushels  in  each  state  last  year. 
£t  $t  $t 
TRAPPING  PROFITABLE 

Many  people  would  be  surprised  to 
know  the  volume  of  business  being  done 
in  handling  furs.  Furs  of  all  kinds  are 
in  greater  demand  than  ever  before. 

We  ordinarily  think  of  taking  furs  by 
trapping  or  otherwise,  as  a  pioneer  oc- 
cupation. Many  of  the  larger  fur -bear- 
ing animals  become  scarce  as  civilization 
invades  their  homes.  There  are  many 
of  the  smaller  animals,  however,  such  as 
the  muskrat,  skunk,  civet-cat,  o'possum, 
mink  and  raccoon,  of  which  this  is  not 
true,  and  it  is  largely  from  these  smaller 
fur-bearing  animals  that  our  furs  are 
now  coming.  Boys  or  young  men  can 
make  quite  a  little  spending  money  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  by  attending  a 
few  traps,  even  in  a  settled  country.  It 
requires  skill  and  considerable  close  ap- 
plication to  successfully  take  furs,  but 
even  the  busy  schoolboy  can  manage  to 
put  out  a  few  traps  and  attend  them 
regularly  if  he  is  willing  to  use  his  time 
to  the  beat  advantage. 

Companies  dealing  in  furs  are  glad  to 
supply  pamphlets  that  will  tell  of  trap- 
ping methods,  and  we  would  advise  the 
boy  who  wishes  to  try  out  his  hand  at 
trapping,  to  secure  all  the  information 
possible  in  this  way.  Names  of  such 
companies  will  be  found  in  our  adver- 
tising columns. 
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LOSING  MONEY  ON  POOR  COWS 

Many  a  good  cow  fails  to  return  a 
profit  because  of  poor  care  and  lack  of 
proper  feed,  but"  it  is  also  true  that 
heavy  losses  in  dairy  herds  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  keeping  unprofit- 
able cows.  The  only  way  to  locate  these 
unprofitable  cows  is  to  keep  records. 

The  actual  record  of  an  Ohio  dairy 
farmer  which  came  to  our  attention  re- 
cently, illustrates  this  point.  This  farm 
was  being  operated  under  norrrial  condi- 
tions, one  year  after  another.  The  size 
of  the  business  was  practically  the  same 
for  the  two  years  that  are  reported.  The 
same  amount  of  feed  was  used  each  year, 
and  the  proportions  of  feed  grown  and 
purchased  were  approximately  the  same. 
By  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows, 
however,  this  farmer  was  able  to  raise 
the  average  receipts  per  cow  from  $89 
one  year  to  $180  the  next,  and  the  total 
Jive  stock  receipts  for  every  $100  worth 
of  feed  consumed,  from  $76'  to  $176. 
This  increased  the  profit  $1,500  on  this 
farm  over  and  above  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  investment  and  what  the  farm 
contributed  to  the  living  of  the  family. 
The  year  previous  it  had  actually  lost 
money.  Such  results  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 
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The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  the  composite  condition  of  all 
crops  of  the  United  States  on  October 
1  or  at  time  of  harvest  was  5.5  per  cent 
below  their  ten-year  average  condition 
on  that  date,  as  compared  with  a  con- 
dition 5.4  per  cent  below  average  on 
September  1.    Final  yields  per  acre  of 


crops  last  year  were  about  8  per  cent 
above  average.  Aggregate  crop  yields 
this  year  are  about  12.5  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year.  This  year  the  total 
acreage  in  cultivated  crops  is  slightly 
less  than  last  year.  The  total  production 
of  important  products  this  year  com- 
pared with  last  year  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Corn,  89  per  cent;  wheat,  60.1  per 
cent;  oats,  79.8  per  cent;  barley,  77.4 
per  cent;  rye,  85.1  per  cent;  buckwheat, 
88.4  per  cent;  white  potatoes,  83.7  per 
cent;  sweet  potatoes,  91.2  per  cent;  to- 
bacco, 113.4  per  cent;  flaxseed,  111.3  per 
cent;  rice,  114.6  per  cent;  hay  (all 
tame),  101.1  per  cent;  clover,  hay  110.8 
per  cent;  cotton,  104  per  cent;  apples, 
86.3  per  cent;  peaches,  58.2  per  cent; 
pears,  90.9  per  cent;  sugar  beets,  115.3 
per  cent. 
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WILSON  COUNTY  ORCHARD 

"Let's  get  together  and  raise  our  own 
apples,"  says  the  agricultural  agent  of 
Wilson  County  in  a  recent  news  letter 
to  the  farm  bureau  members.  The  apples 
are  needed  and  already  several  carloads 
have  been  shipped  into  this  county, 
which  could  easily  raise  all  the  apples 
needed  for  home  consumption  and  have 
a  surplus  to  market. 

It  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  the  trees  that  are  set. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  this  county  to  learn  more  of 
orchard  methods.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  J.  W.  Hyde,  Altoona; 
W.  L.  Hatch,  Buffalo;  C.  C.  Cox,  Al- 
toona; and  M.  H.  Whinnery,  Fredonia, 
to  carry  on  definite  demonstration  work 
for  the  production  of  good  apples  next 
year.  Mr.  Hatch's  orchard  has  been 
sprayed  more  or  less  for  the  past  few 
years,  but  apple  blotch  is  much  in  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Whinnery  has  a  large  or- 
chard and  raised  a  full  crop  of  York  Im- 
perials, but  most  of  the  fruit  was  badly 
affected  with  blotch.  An  effort  will  be 
make  to  control  the  blotch  and  the  in- 
sect pests  and  make  these  orchards 
profitable.  Work  will  be  started  in 
February,  and  George  O.  Greene,  of  Man- 
hattan, will  come  to  the  county  and  in- 
struct those  interested  in  the  correct 
method  of  pruning.  A  spray  schedule 
will  be  strictly  followed  out  and  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  eadi  farm,  so  that 
all  who  can  attend  will  gain  the  benefit 
of  these  demonstrations. 
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SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 

Live  stock  sanitation  problems  are 
each  year  becoming  more  numerous  and 
more  difficult  to  solve.  The  United 
States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association, 
which  is  wrestling  with  these  many 
problems,  will  hold  its  twentieth  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago, 
December  5,  6  and  7.  This  association 
includes  i  leading  federal  and  state  live 
stock  officials,  farmers,  stockmen,  and 
many  persons  interested  in  various  lines 
of  live  stock  work  in  this  country. 

The  program  covers  a  variety  of  topics 
related  to  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
program  in  detail  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  John  J.  Fergu- 
son, Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
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Seed  specialists  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  developed  a 
method  whereby  seed  of  Sudan  grass 
may  accurately  be  distinguished  from 
the  seed  of  Johnson  grass  which,  while 
valuable  in  some  sections,  is  considered 
so  troublesome  a  weed  in  others  that 
state  laws  prohibit  its  admission.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  seeds  of  the  two  grasses 
has  disclosed  differences  in  size,  form, 
color  and  physical  characteristics  which 
are  easily  detected  under  a  good  glass. 
Seed  inspectors  and  others  interested  in 
determining  the  purity  of  Sudan  grass 
seed  may  obtain  a  technical  description 
of  this  method  in  Department  Bulletin 
406,  "Distinguishing  Characters  of  the 
Seeds  of  Sudan  Grass  and  Johnson 
Grass,"  which  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation as  long  as  the  Department's  sup- 
ply lasts. 


GRANGE  POTENT  FORCE 

No  farmers'  organization  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  as  has  the  grange.  It  is 
ever  to  the  front  in  movements  that 
have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  the  people  of  the  open  country. 

Alfred  Docking,  one  of  the  grange  lead- 
ers of  Kansas,  states  that  the  grange 
has  made  splendid  progress  in  our  state 
the  past  year.  Its  growth  in  the  matter 
of  subordinate  granges  has  exceeded  by 
nearly  100  per  cent  that  of  any  other 
state.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  gain  has  not  been  alone  in 
numbers,  but  also  in  activity  and  sol- 
idarity. 

"The  'ties  that  bind'  are  held  dearer, 
the  'good  of  all'  is  more  prominent,  com- 
munity building  is  gripping  the  member- 
ship— they  are  leading  out  in  many 
neighborhoods  in  seeking  the  things 
'worth  while'  for  all  the  people,  and  they 
are  developing  in  literally  hundreds  of 
communities  leaders  among  their  own 
members  who  are  grasping  the  big  things 
the  grange  stands  for  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover and  follow  methods  to  reach  them. 

"There  is  no  greater  structure  going 
up  today  than  the  western  communities 
that  are  being  built  upon  a  thousand 
country  hillsides.  In  this  hewing,  and 
squaring,  and  fitting,  and  cementing  in 
one  common  mass,  harmonious  and  com- 
plete, the  varied  materials  of  country 
life,  the  grange  is  making  itself  felt. 
There  is  a  recognition  of  the  usefulness 
of  those  who  differ,  and  the  respect  for 
varying  ability,  that  is  encouraging. 
Each  individual,  every  family,  and 
every  class  of  interest  and  service. — 
social,  educational,  economic,  neighbor- 
hood betterment,  and  wider  general  con- 
cerns, has  its  place. 

"Time  was  when  the  farmer's  life  was 
isolated  and  unaffected  by  many  great 
world  events.  Now  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  the  Kansas  plowman  turning 
over  his  forty  acres  for  wheat,  whether 
the  Cross  or  the  Crescent  is  flying  over 
that  'cross-roads'  of  the  nations  and 
races,  the  Dardanelles.  It  touches  him 
practically  if  the  Mexican  port  of  Pro- 
gresso  is  closed  by  war,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  supply  of  sisal  bottled  up. 

"It  is  truly  a  man's  job  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  soil,  stock,  mar- 
kets, and  home  opportunities,  that  con- 
front the  farmer  and  his  wife  today,  and 
how  thinking  people  can  tackle  them 
unorganized  is  cause  for  wonder.  It 
might  have  been  wise  to  organize  twenty 
years  ago — it  is  absolutely  and  vitally 
necessary  now. 

"There  is  no  department  of  the  varied 
interests  of  the  farm  that  the  grange 
does  not  touch.  Its  present  growth  in- 
dicates that  the  brotherly  love  that  is  a 
bond  of  unity,  is  pervading  its  member- 
ship as  never  before.  It  is  not  enough 
to  cultivate  the  business  phase  alone — 
there  must  be  links  that  bind  to  each 
other  and  to  deeper  and  broader  prin- 
ciples. All-round  progress,  in  terms  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  is  what  we 
want." 

M    •*  * 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETING 

The  American  National  Live  Stock 
Association  has  sent  out  a  call  to  its 
members  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 
and  urging  them  to  take  part  in  this 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
December  4  to  9.  The  live  stock  hear- 
ings will  begin  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 6. 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  at  leading 
live  stock  markets  and  the  extravagant 
system  of  distribution  now  practiced, 
were  the  reasons  assigned  by  Edward  L. 
Burke  of  the  committee  on  live  stock 
marketing,  in  sending  out  this  call. 

The  conditions  seem  to  warrant  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Such  investiga- 
tion will  furnish  a  basis  for  much  con- 
structive work  in  which  the  government, 
the  packers,  feeders,  growers,  and  public 
can  consistently  co-operate.  An  investi- 
gation seems  almost  necessary  before 
confidence  can  be  restored  in  the  future 
development  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
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COW  TESTING  BRINGS  RESULTS 

Test  Association  Has  Put  Dairying  in  Dickinson  County  on  Business  Basis 

By  O.  E.  Reed,  'Professor  Dairy  Husbandry  K.  S.  A.  a 


THE  cow  testing  association  lias 
proven  a  success  in  Kansas.  The 
first  cow  testing  association  in 
this  state  was  organized  in  Dickinson 
County  in  November,  1913,  and  is  called 
the  Dickinson  County  Pioneer  Cow  Test- 
ing Association.  This  association  was 
organized  by  the  Dairy  Department  of 
the  Kansas 'Agricultural  College,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  local  men  of 
Abilene,  Kansas.  A  few  of  the  first 
members  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  association  but  others  were  not  es- 
pecially interested.  The  association 
started  out  with  only  eighteen  members 
whereas  it  was  possible  to  accommodate 
twenty-six  members.  These  men  held 
the  association  together,  others  joined 
later  and  now  they  are  about  to  com- 
plete their  fourth  year  in  this  work. 
Some  members  have  dropped  out  of  the 
work  on  account  of  selling  their  cattle 
and  for  various  other  reasons,  but  the 
great  majority  have  kept  up  the  work 
and  all  declare  that  it  has  been  of  great 
value  to  them.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  not  possible  to  accommodate  all  who 
would  like  to  become  members  of  this 
association. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TEST  ASSOCIATION 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  associa- 
tion in  this  community  has  been  that 
the  members  and  others  have  really 
found  out  something  concerning  the  value 
of  a  good,  dairy  cow.  Good  cows  bring 
higher  prices  in  Dickinson  County  than 
most  anywhere  in  the  state,  simply  be- 
cause  they  have  known  records  of  pro- 
duction and  it  is  possible  to  know  what 
to  expect  of  a  cow.  The  best  herd  in 
the  association  the  first  year — a  grade 
herd — was  sold  at  public  auction  in  order 
that  the  owner  might  invest  in  pure- 
bred cows.  One  cow  sold  for  $287.50 
and  no  one  doubts  that  she  was  worth 
that  figure,  for  she  produced  13,698 
pounds  of  milk  and  546  pounds  of  butter 
fat  during  eleven  months  and  returned 
$3.59  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
that  was  given  her.  A  six-months-old 
heifer  calf  from  this  cow  brought  $125. 
Other  cows  in  the  herd  sold  for  similar 
prices. 

The  cow  testing  association  has  placed 
the  cow  business  on  a  business  basis  in 
Dickinson  County.  The  boarder  cows 
were  spotted  as  well  as  the  good  cows 
and  by  discarding  the  poor  ones  the 
herds  produced  larger  net  returns  than 
ever  before.  There  were  some  very  poor 
cows  being  milked  in  this  county  before 
the  association  started.  One  cow  was 
fed  and  milked  for  twelve  months  and 
produced  only  1,418  pounds  of  milk  and 
59  pounds  of  butter  fat.  For  every  one 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  given  this  cow 
she  returned  only  65  cents.  The  ten 
poorest  cows  produced  an  arverage  of 
2,942  pounds  of  milk  and  119  pounds  of 
butter  fat  during  the  year. 

The  members  have  also  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  it  pays  to  milk 
cows  of  dairy  breeding  rather  than  scrub 
cows.  Most  of  the  highest  producing 
cdws  were  pure-breds  or  grades  of  dairy 
breeds.  Only  a  few  of  the  members  were 
using  pure-bred  dairy  sires  when  the  as- 
sociation started.  Now  every  member 
has  a  pure-bred  sire  of  recognized  merit 
at  the  head  of  his  herd.  They  also  know 
what  it  means  to  own  a  dairy  sire  with 
the  right  kind  of  breeding  back  of  him 
and  when  they  purchase  a  bull  they  de- 
mand one  from  a  cow  with  a  good  rec- 
ord of  production. 

Another  advantage  of  an  association 
is  that  the  cows  may  be  fed  more  intel- 
ligently. The  average  herd  of  milk  cows 
is  not  fed  properly  simply  because  all 
cows  are  fed  the  same  amounts  of  feed. 
The  proper  way  to  feed  cows  is  to  feed 
each  cow  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  milk  she  produces  or  her  capacity  for 
production.  Where  the  production  of 
each  cow  is  known  it  is  possible  to  do 
this  and  where  this  practice  is  adopted  it 
usually  means  that  one  can  get  a  larger 
production  from  the  same  amount  of 
feed.  The  poor  cows  are  fed  less  and 
the  best  ones  more. 

The  table  on  this  page  gives  the  most 
important  results  of  the  records  made 
during  the  three  years  by  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association.  In 
these  calculations  butter  fat  was  valued 
at  28  cents  a  pound  and  skim  milk  at 
40  cents  a  hundred.  The  calf  and  ma- 
nure are  a  liberal  offset  to  the  labor 
and  risk. 

Judging  from  the  records  one  might 


This  plant  of  the  Helvetia  Milk  Condens- 
ing Company  at  Mulvane,  Kansas,  has  been 
the  means  of  making  this  one  of  the  leading 
dairy  communities  of  the  state.  A  thousand 
dollars  a  day  is  being  paid  for  milk.  Cattle 
of  dairy  breeding  are  found  on  nearly  every 
farm  and  a  eow  testing  association  is  now 
being  formed. 


assume  that  the  members  are  making 
very  little  progress  in  building  up  their 
herds,  but  this  might  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  new  members  have  joined 
the  association  at  all  times  and  their 
average  has  lowered  the  general  average 
of  those  who  have  made  improvement. 
As.  stated  before,  the  best  herd  was  dis- 
persed after  the  first  year,  and  this  in- 
fluenced the  average  results. 

This  association  is  the  only  one  in 
Kansas  at  the  present  time,  but  it  has 
borne  fruit.  There  is  an  effort  being 
made  at  the  present  time  to  organize  an 
association  at  Mulvane,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  several  others 
organized  this  year. 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  ASSOCIATION 

A  cow  testing  association  is  simply  an 
organinzation  of  not  ro""p  than  twenty- 
six  farmers  who  wa  nave  a  record 
kept  of  the  cows  they  are  milking.  This 
organization  hires  a  man  to  make  these 
records  for  them.  This  man  goes  from 
farm  to  farm,  weighs  the  milk  night  and 
morning  for  one  day,  tests  a  sample  of 
each  cow's  milk  with  the  Babcock  tester, 
weighs  or  estimates  the  feed  eaten  by 
each  cow  and  makes  a  record  of  this  in 
a  herd  book  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
This  book  remains  at  the  farmer's  home 
and  is  his  own  property.  There  being 
twenty-six  working  days  in  a  month,  it 
is  possible  for  twenty-six  farmers  to 
be  members  of  the  organization.  The 
man  who  does  the  testing  visits  each 
farm  one  day  each  month.  The  records 
"made  for  each  cow  for  one  day  are  taken 
as  the  average  for  the  month  and  the 
monthly  records  are  estimated  on  this 
basis. 

CO"T  OF  TEST  ASSOCIATION 

It  requires  about  $600  a  year  to  run 
an  association.  This  money  is  raised  by 
an  assessment  on  each  cow.  There  should 
be  at  least  400  cows  in  an  association 
and  each  member  should  pay  $1.50  a  year 
for  each  cow.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 


quire a  minimum  limit  of  fifteen  cows. 
If  a  smaller  number  is  used  for  a  mini- 
mum it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
the  required  number  of  400  cows,  hence 
it  is  advisable  to  charge  each  member 
for  fifteen  cows  at  least.  Some  farmers 
who  own  only  a  few  cows  may  want  to 
join  the  association  and  in  this  case  they 
may  have  to  pay  for  more  cows  than 
they  have  entered.  In  the  Dickinson 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  several 
men  pay  for  more  cows  than  they  have 
entered  in  order  to  get  their  cows  fested, 
The  assessments  are  usually  paid  each 
quarter  in  advance.  This  money  is  paid 
to  the  secretary-treasurer  and  he  looks 
after  all  expenses,  such  as  tester's  sal- 
ary and  incidentals.  The  members  board 
the  man  while  testing  their  herd  and 
take  him  to  the  next  farm.  In  the 
Dickinson  County  Association,  and  many 
others,  the  association  or  some  of  the 
members  furnish  the  tester  a  horse  and 
buggy.  This  system  simplifies  the  mat- 
ter of  hauling  the  tester  and  his  outfit 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Manhattan  will  gladly 
furnish  any  one  further  information  in 
regard  to  a  cow  testing  association  and 
give  all  the  help  possible  in  organizing 
"ther  associations. 


Cow  Testing  in  Wisconsin 

Cow  testing  associations  should  com- 
mand the  interest  of  every  dairyman, 
for  they  help  to  make  more  money  for 
the  man  who  milks. 

Progress  and  then  success  spring  from 
dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions. 
The  fifty-three  active  eow  testing  asso- 
ciations in  Wisconsin  are  made  np  of 
dissatisfied  men. 

A  year  ago  a  certain  Waupaca  County 
dairyman  was  dissatisfied.  He  was 
milking  eleven  cows  and  getting  a 
monthly  cream  check  of  $35.    Hhe  joined 


Three  Years'  Record  Dickinson 

County  Cow 

Testing  Assn. 

Number  of 

Cows  with 

Average 

12  Months 

Milk  Fat 

Cost 

Value  Profit 

Feed 

Record,  Record, 

of 

of  per 

Year  Records 

Pounds  Pounds 

Feed 

Product  Cow 

1913  -  -  -  134 

6,019  246. 

$35.59 

$90.48  P54.89 

1914  -  -  -  151 

6,414  247.5 

41.01 

87.95  46.94 

1915  -  -  -  164 

6,821  245.2 

40.55 

93.56  53.01 

Records  of  Cows 

Best  Cow — 

Pounds  of  Milk 

Pounds  of  Fat 

Profit 

1913 

13,689 

546 

$145.21 

1914 

15,124 

504 

131.21 

1915 

15,152 

614 

162.24 

Poorest  Cow — 

1913 

1,418 

59 

11.65  loss 

1914 

1,980 

85 

.57  loss 

'1915 

2,475 

112.5 

13.62  profit 

Ten  Best  Cows — 

1913 

8,427 

400" 

96.43 

1914 

10,511 

408.5 

98.20 

1915 

8,842 

370.2 

96.16 

Ten  Poorest  Cows — 

1913 

2,042 

119 

15.23 

1914 

2,730 

113.6 

7.37 

1915 

3,505 

140.2 

17.82 

the  Waupaca  and  Butter  Nut  Ridge  As- 
sociation. By  weeding  out  the  robber 
cows  and  replacing  them  with  good  pro- 
ducers and  by  giving  the  herd  better 
feed  and  care,  he  increased  his  monthly 
cream  check  from  ten  cows  to  $110' a 
month.  He  has  one  cow  less  to  milk  and 
a  cream  check  three  times  as  large.  Very 
many  members  of  Wisconsin  cow  test- 
ing associations  could  tell  somewhat 
similar  experiences. 

\oust  "robber"  cows 
A  cow  testing  association  is  simply  a 
group  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  dairymen 
who  jointly  hire  a  man  to  weigh  and 
test  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  their  herds, 
to  keep  their  production  and  feed  rec- 
ords and  to  do  whatever  else  he  can  to 
promote  their  interests.  The  movement 
is  neither  old  nor  new,  yet  it  is  old 
enough  to  have  proved  its  worth  in  mak- 
ing dairying  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able, but  so  new  that  your  community  is 
not  getting  the  benefits  of  one. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  price 
of  feed  has  increased  about  50  per  cent, 
while  the  price  of  dairy  products  has 
increased  only  about  30  per  cent.  Labor 
and  land  values  have  also  risen,  making 
it  necessary  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  make  a  profit  in  the 
business.  The  low-producing  or  "robber" 
cow  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor 
in  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  To 
detect  these  "robber"  cows  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  cow  testing  association. 

"The  poor  ye  have  with  ye  always"  is 
true  of  cows  as  it  is  of  people,  unless 
we  detect  and  dispose  of' them.  If  we 
do  not  dispose  of  these  poor  cows,  we 
become  poor  like  they,  and  the  more  we 
have  the  poorer  we  get.  The  Stanley 
Association  sold- 101  poor  cows  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  cows  in  the  association 
before  the  year  closed.  Welcome  Asso- 
ciation sold  twenty-eight  unprofitable 
cows  the  first  year  and  ninety-two  the 
second  year.  Antigo  Association  -sold 
fifty-four  "boarder"  cows  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  Sheboygan  Association 
in  one  of  the  best  dairy  sections  of  the, 
state  found  eighty-nine  out  of  480  eews^ 
to  be  unprofitable  and  sold  them  during 
the  year. 

>      USES  STANDARD  TESTS 

Last  year  records  of  19,000  cows  were 
kept  and  about  4,000  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  the  number  under  test  were  sold  as 
unprofitable.  The  time  is  past  in  Wis- 
consin When  a  man  claims  that  he  can 
tell,  by  looking  at  or  even  by  milking, 
how  much  milk  or  fat  a  eow  will  give 
in  a  year.  The  Babcock  test,  the  milk 
scale,  and  the  yearly  record  are  the  only 
reliable  judges  of  cow  ability  to  convert 
feed  into  fat,  and  the  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation seems  the  best  way  to  use  these 
means,  for  it  insures  the  work  being 
done  accurately,  promptly,  impartially, 
and  economically. 

While  the  cow  testing  association  is 
locating  the  unprofitable  cow,  it  is  also 
locating  the  profitable  cow — the  cow 
that  will  return  $1.50  to  $3  worth  of 
dairy  products  for  every  dollar's  worth 
of  feed.  To  know  what  each  cow  pro- 
duces during  the  month,  and  the  cost  of 
the  production,  stimulates  interest  in 
the  cows  as  individuals  and  causes  the 
whole  family,  and  the  hired  man  too,  to 
take  new  interest  in  the  dairy  business. 
—  Noel  Neglet,  Fieldman,  '  Wisconsin 
Cow  Testing  Association. 


Nearly  half  of  the  nitrogen  and  potas- 
sium from  farm  animals  occurs  in  the 
liquid  excrement.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant that  this  be  saved  through  use  of 
sufficient  straw  to  absorb  it.  Manure 
stored  in  the  open  barnyard  loses  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  its  nitrogen 
through  fermentation,  and  its  potassium 
and  other  mineral  elements  through 
leaching.  This  loss  may  be  avoided  by 
hauling  the  manure  to  the  field  as  fast 
as  it  accumulates.  If  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, it  may  be  stored  in  a  covered 
shed  where  animals  run  over  it  and  so 
keep  it  well  packed.  The  greatest  loss 
of  fertility  occurs  when  the  manure  is 
stored  in  loose  piles. 

Fall  plowing  and  cultivation  will  en- 
able you  to  have  vegetables  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  next  spring,  because  you 
will  be  able  to  plant  earlier  on  fall 
plowed  ground.  Early,  thrifty,  healthy 
plants  are  also  less  liable  to  injury  from 
insects. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — Overflow  Items   From  Other  Departments 


A SHAWNEE  COUNTY  reader  asks 
if  millet  has  any  value  as  a  silage 
crop. 

Millet  contains  about  the  same  nutrients 
as  does  corn  and  can  be  used  for  silage, 
but  in  Kansas  much  greater  quantities 
of  feed  can  be  produced  by  growing  corn 
or  some  of  the  sorghums  and  there 
would  be  little  object  in  considering  mil- 
let as  a  silage  crop.  Its  chief  advantage 
is  that  it  will  mature  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  used 
as  a  catch  crop,  but  present  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  Sudan 
grass  even  for  this  purpose. 


Blue  Ointment 

A.  A.  R.,  Johnson  County,  writes  that 
he  has  heard  that  blue  ointment  is  a 
good  remedy  for  lice  on  chickens,  and 
asks  how  it  can  be  made  or  where  it 
can  be  purchased. 

Blue  ointment  is  a  standard  product, 
the  formula  of  which  is  given  in  the  U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Some  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  so  high-priced  a"t  the  present 
time  that  it  is  not  a  very  economical 
remedy  to  use. 

There  is  another  standard  ointment 
used  in  a  similar  manner  which  is  some- 
what more  economical.  This  is  ammoni- 
ated  mercurial  ointment. 

A  good  substitute  for  either  of  these 
is  common  axle  grease.  It  requires  a 
larger  quantity. 

To  make  any  of  these  remedies  ef- 
fective they  should  be  applied  on  the 
hen's  body  in  three  places — just  under 
the  vent  and  under  each  wing.  They 
should  be  rubbed  on  quite  thoroughly,  so 
no  lumps  will  be  left  that  the  hens 
might  pick  off. 


Care  of  Herd  Bull 

C.  R.  L.,  Sumner  County,  writes  that 
he  has  purchased  a  bull  calf  to  grow 
out  as  a  herd  sire.  He  has  never  han- 
dled a  bull  before  and  asks  for  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  feed  and  care  for  thi3 
bull  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  following  from  a  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  circular  is -a  good  answer 
to,  our  correspondent's  inquiry: 

'".from  birth,  the  bull  should  be  given 
the  best  of  care  and  feed  in  order  that 
Lie  may  make  the  maximum  growth  and 
development.  He  should  receive  plenty 
of  skim  milk  and  grain  and  be  treated 
as  well  as  if  not  better  than  the  heifer 
calves. 

"At  the  age  of  five  or  six  months  he 
must  be  separated  from  the  other  calves. 
From  this  time  on  -he  must  receive  reg- 
ular exercise  and  must  be  gently  han- 
dled. When  he  is  ten  to  twelve  months 
of  age  he  may  be  given  light  service — 
possibly  one  cow  every  three  or  four 
weeks.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  six- 
teen months  this  service  may  be  in- 
creased to  one  cow  per  week. 

"A  satisfactory  feed  for  a  mature  bull 
is  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  a  grain  mix-, 
ture  of  corn,  with  oats  or  bran.  A  bull 
must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  He  does 
not  need  to  be  housed  in  a  warm  barn, 
but  is  kept  in  the  best  condition  when 
given  a  dry  but  open  shed  with  a  pad- 
dock attached  so  that  he  can  go  in  or 
out  at  will. 

"Every  mature  bull  should  have  a  ring 
in  his  nose.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  dehorning,  but  it 
is  always  safer  to  handle  a  bull  without 
horns. 

"Following  are  a  few  'Don'ts'  which 
can  be  followed  to  advantage  in  handling 
a  bull: 

"Don't  underfeed  him  when  young  or 
keep  him  over-fat  when  mature. 

"Don't  use  him  too  heavily  before  he 
is  mature. 

"Don't  abuse  him.  You  can  get  bet- 
ter results  by  gentle  but  firm  handling. 

"Don't  tease  him  or  allow  children  to 
play  with  him. 

"Don't  let  him  get  the  upper  hand  at 
any  time. 

"Don't  let  him  realize  his  enormous 
strength. 

"Don't  keep  him  confined.  Give  him 
plenty  of  exercise. 

"Don't  trust  any  bull  at  ant  time.  It 
is  the  'gentle'  bull  that  does  the  damage." 


vary  is  that  the  cream  buyer  is  not  giv- 
ing an  honest  test.  This  may  be  the 
case,  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  fault 
of  the  producer  and  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  cream  buyer  to  suspect  him  of  giving 
a  fraudulent  test  without  complete  evi- 
dence. Variation  in  the  speed  at  which 
the  separator  is  run  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  a  large  portion  of  the  variation 
that  occurs.  If  the  separator  is  run 
above  the  speed  recommended  by  the 
maker,  it  will  give  a  richer  cream.  If 
run  slower,  the  test  will  be  lower.  Fat 
will  be  lost  in  the  skim  milk,  also,  if 
the  separator  is  turned  at  too  slow  a. 
speed.  Lack  of  steadiness  in  turning 
the  crank  will  cause  the  cream  test  to 
vary,  as  will  also  failure  to  wash  the 
separator  carefully.  It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  same  person  run  the 


have  sold  at  a  high  premium  over  the 
vast  number  of  cattle  that  have  been 
sold  in  poor  killing  condition.  This  in- 
discriminate marketing  of  cattle  in  un- 
finished condition  can  have  but  one  ef- 
fect later  on,  namely,  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  beef  supply. 

The  extremely  high  price  of  feed  is  of 
course  largely  responsible  for  this  mar- 
keting of  cattle  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion. Feed  and  labor  have  never  been 
higher,  but  on  the  other  hand  cattle  are 
on  a  higher  level  than  ever  before.  It 
would  seem  that  every  effort  possible 
should  be  made  to  avoid  sacrificing 
stock  cattle  that  are  not  ready  for  mar- 
ket. We  have  not  been  fully  utilizing 
the  rough  feed  grown,  and  in  many  in- 
stances greater  economy  along-  this  lino 
might  make  it  possible  to  carry  some  of 


ARGONIA,  KANSAS,  is  the  center  of  a  Community  that  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  solving  .its  many  problems.  In  order 
to  have  a  suitable  meeting  place  for  the  various  social  and  educa- 
tional events  of  the  community,  a  township  community  hall  has  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  cut  shows  this  building  which  was 
completed  October  1.  The  expense  has  been  met  by  a  bond  issue,  there 
being  a  special  act  authorizing  townships  to  vote  bonds  up  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  building  township  halls. 

We  asked  if  there  were  not  people  in  the  community  who  objected 
to  this  taxing  of  their  property  for  the  building.  The  answer  was  that 
there  was  opposition,  but  those  who  were  opposed  were  a  very  small 
minority. 

The  building  has  an  auditorium  seating  700.  stage  is  equipped 

with  footlights  and  has  several  dressing-rooms.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
stage  is  a  strip  of  cement  floor  sixteen  feet  wide.  At  each  side  is  a  grade 
entrance  so  that  live  stock  can  be  led  into  the  hall  for  demonstrations  in 
stock  judging.  The  annual  farmers'  institute  was  the  first  meeting  held 
in  this  new  hall,  and  the  judging  of  stock  was  one  of  the  features  of  this 
meeting. 

Argonia  is  to  have  its  second  two-weeks  extension  school  later  in  the 
season,  and  this  hall  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  work  and  will  be  so  used. 
The  township  officers  have  a  room  at  the  front  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  a  room  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  library.  There  is  a  base- 
ment under  the  front  that  can  be  used  as  a  banquet  hall  or  dining  room. 

This  community  has  one  of  the  few  township  high  schools  of  the  state. 
The  hall  and  the  high  school  are  managed  by  the  township  board,  so  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  use  the  hall  for  various  high  school  events. 
This  town  also  has  a  consolidated  school,  the  children  being  hauled  to 
the  schoolhouse  in  automobiles.  The  board  for  the  consolidated  school 
district  has  co-operated  with  the  township  board  and  they  have  jointly 
hired  a  principal  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  high  school  and  the  con- 
solidated school.  — 

The  people  of  Argonia  and  vicinity  may  well  be  proud  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  able  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  rural 
community. 


separator  each  day,  if  possible,  for  the 
reason  that  this  one  person  will  learn 
how  to  operate  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  temperature  of  the  milk  also  af- 
fects the  operation  of  the  separator. 
The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  sep- 
arating the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn. 
When  it  becomes  cold  the  cream  is  more 
difficult  to  separate  and  the  test  will  be 
raised. 

Many  causes  may  operate  to  produce 
variations  in  the  cream  test  and  the 
cream  buyer  should  not  be  accused  of 
giving  incorrect  tests  until  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
variation. 


Variations  in  Cream  Test 

P.  L.  R.,  Rice  County,  asks  why  there 
should  be  such  wide  variations  in  the 
test  of  the  cream  he  is  selling. 

The  first  thought  when  cream  tests 


High  Cattle  Market 

B.  R.  N.,  Phillips  County,  asks  if  the 
heavy  marketing  of  cattle  should  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  next  year's 
supply  of  beef  will  be  materially  low- 
ered. I 

The  increased  movement  of  cattle  to 
market  was  most  noticeable  in  October. 
At  the  six  markets  of  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and 
Sioux  City,  the  increase  over  the  Octo- 
ber ,  receipts  last  year  was  a  million 
head.  Not  very  many  of  these  cattle 
were  good  beef  animals.    Finished' cattle 


these  cattle  through  and  be  ready  to 
finish  them  later.  We  believe  some  are 
making  mistakes  in  letting  cattle  go 
that  might  be  carried  over  with  profit. 

Silage  for  Lambs 

R.  N.  T.,  Washington  County,  asks  if 
he  can  safely  feed  corn  silage  to  some 
lambs  he  is  finishing  for  market.  He 
has  heard  that  it  is  dangerous  to  feed 
silage  to  sheep. 

The  common  impression  has  been  that 
silage  cannot  be  safely  fed  to  sheep  and 
it  is  true  that  sheep  have  been  injured 
by  silage.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
however,  it  has  been  found  to  be  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  feeder  in  permit- 
ting the  sheep  to  have  access  to  par- 
tially spoiled  silage.  Sheep  are  very 
susceptible  to  mouldy  or  spoiled  feed  of 
any  kind,  and  in  feeding  silage  to  them 
only  that  of  good  quality  should  be  used. 

Silage  has  been  found  to  be  a  most 
profitable  feed  for  sheep  by  some  of  the 
largest  sheep  feeders  in  Kansas.  A.  L. 
Stockwell,  of  Pawnee  County,  has  sev- 
eral large  silos  and  for  some  years  has 
been  feeding  silage  to  sheep.  He  ships 
in  lambs  by  the  thousand  and  finishes 
them  by  using  silage  and  alfalfa  as  the 
roughage  ration.     The  experiment  sta- 


tion has  likewise  found  that  silage  can 
be  fed  with  safety  providing  the  feeder 
is  careful  to  sort  out  any  mouldy  silage 
that  may  be  found. 

Frank  McRoberts,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Iamb  feeders  in  Missouri,  in 
speaking  of  his  feeding  operations,  at  the 
sheep  feeders'  meeting  in  that  state,  said 
that  he  had  fed  silage  in  connection  with 
corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  some  hay,  for 
four  years,  and  had  found  it  most 
profitable.  He  learned  that  lambs  do 
not  begin  to  eat  silage  unless  rather 
hungry.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
them  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it.  He  has 
found  it  much  easier  to  start  them  in 
fey  g'ving  a  small  amount  when  they 
first  arrive  at  the  feed  lot,  gradually 
increasing  it  until  they  are  getting 
about  all  they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  turning  them  to  the 
feed  troughs.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  spot  of  mould  was 
found  in  the  silage  he  always  took  spe- 
cial pains  to  sort  this  out.  This  feeder 
has  had  excellent  results  from  the  fol- 
lowing daily  ration:  Corn  \\  pounds, 
silage  2  pounds,  cottonseed  meal  \ 
pound,  and  all  the  hay  the  lambs  would 
eat,  this  usually  amounting  to  a  quarter 
to  a  half  pound  daily  per  lamb. 


Value  of  Manure 

A  reader  writes  that  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  allowing  the  ma- 
nure to  accumulate  around  the  barns  and 
yards  in  the  winter,  making  a  general 
cleaning  up  time  in  the  spring.  He  is 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  manure 
spreader  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  keep 
the  manure  hauled  out  as  it  accumu- 
lates. He  asks  our  opinion  of  this  in- 
vestment. 

We  believe  a  good  manure  spreader  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  a  live  stock 
farmer  can  make.  The  soil  needs  the 
fertility  and  organic  matter  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  on  few  farms  is  it  possible  to 
keep  the  manure  that  accumulates 
stored  under  shelter  until  it  can  be 
hauled  out.  Manure  piled  around  barns 
and>  yards  loses  a  large  part  of  its  fer- 
tilizing value.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  two 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  manure  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  annually,  and 
that  fully  half  of  this  value  is  lost  be- 
cause the  manure  is  not  protected  or 
hauled  out  to  the  fields  as  made. 

The  most  practical  and  economical 
means  of  getting  full  value  from  barn- 
yard manure  is  to  haul  it  out  to  the 
fields  and  scatter  it  as  it  accumulates. 
This  can  be  done  most  conveniently  with 
a  spreader.  By  having  it  near  the  barn 
the  manure  can  be  dumped  into  it  as  the 
barn  is  cleaned.  A  good  spreader  will 
scatter  a  load  of  manure  in  three  or 
four  minutes  and  do  it  better  than  it 
can  be  done  with  a  fork  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  spread  evenly  and 
becomes  available  for  the  crop  at  once. 
Top  dressing  of  crops  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  favor,  and  this  cannot  be 
well  done  without  a  spreader. 

Our  correspondent  need  not  take  our 
word  alone  as  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
spreader.  We  have  heard  scores  of  farm- 
ers make-  the  statement  that  a  good 
spreader  was  one  of  their  most  profit- 
able investments  in  farm  machinery. 


Value  of  Straw  in  Soil 

J.  E.  Payne,  agricultural  demonstrator 
for  the  Frisco  Railroad,  has  found  that 
some  "tight  land"  is  short  in  organic 
matter,  even  before  the  sod  is  broken. 
He  has  been  watching  some  land  near 
Manitou,  Oklahoma,  which  has  grown 
wheat  several  years  in  succession.  The 
wheat  has  been  headed  so  that  the  straw 
has  been  returned  to  the  soil.  This  land 
is  more  mellow  now  than  before  the 
wheat  was  grown  upon  it. 

When  we  do  not  head  wheat,  the 
straw  can  be  returned  to  the  land  by 
using  a  straw  spreader — using  it  as  top 
dressing. 

The  application  of  straw  to  wheat,  as 
a  top  dressing,  helps  the  soil  to  hold  ' 
moisture,  and  it  has  often  improved  both 
the  yield  and  quality. 

Feeding  straw  furnishes  a  coarse  ma- 
nure which  can  be  used  as  a  top  dressing. 

Very  little  value  is  saved  when  straw 
is  burned. 

Why  not  consider  values  when  decid- 
ing whether  to  burn,  feed,  or  spread? 
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Doing  "the  Impossible" 


TheGordian  knot  is  the  ages- 
old  symbol  of  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Alexander  the  Great 
gave  it  a  place  in  legendary  his- 
tory when,  unable  to  untie  it,  he 
cut  it  in  twain  with  his  sword. 

This  famous  incident  of  an- 
tiquity has  its  modern  counter- 
part in  the  real  work  of  the  men 
whose  vision  and  unrestricted 
initiative  brought  forth  the  great 
Bell  System. 

In  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  one  Gordian  knot 
after  another  has  been  met  with. 
Yet  each  new  obstacle  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  telephone 
pioneers.  Every  difficulty  was 
handled  with  a  will  and  a  cour- 
age which  knew  not  failure. 


Man's  words  have  been  given 
wings  and  carried  wherever  his 
will  directs.  Electrical  handi- 
caps have  been  overcome  one 
by  one. 

The  feeble  current  of  tele- 
phone speech  has  had  a  way 
hewn  for  its  passage  through  all, 
physical  impediments,  until  the 
entire  country,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  is  within  hearing 
of  a  child's  faint  cry. 

Th  is  record  of  the  Bell 
System  for  past  achievements 
is  an  earnest  of  future  accom- 
plishment. New  problems  are 
being  met  with  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit,  which  guaran- 
tees a  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  a  more  perfect  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companj 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


I — 

Has  been  continuously  making 

I  WAGONS'BUGGIES-HARNESS 

K>r  every  farm  use  since  z8s2 


SEE   THE    STUDEBAKER  DEALER 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  October  16,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted:  "Resolved,  that  the 
committee  on  prizes  be  instructed  to  advise 
the  officers  of  all  fairs  where  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  appropriates  money  for 
prizes,  that  this  association  will  pay  no 
money  for  prizes  except  for  animals  shown 
wherein  the  certificate  of  registry  establish- 
ing the  identity  and  transfers  showing  the 
ownership  have  been  presented  and  proven 
at  the  time  of  showing  the  animals." 


H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  will  man- 
age a  combination  sale  of  Polled  Durham 
cattle  in  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  29, 
1917.  Request  for  entries  to  this  sale  is 
being  made  early  because  none  but  sound 
animals  in  good  fitting  will  be  sold.  Polled 
Durham  breeders  who  can  foresee  at  this 
time  a  few  surplus  young  females  or  bulls 
that  will  be  of  serviceable  and  good  selling 
ages  by  March  29,  should  make  application 
for  entry  to  this  sale.  This  will  insure  the 
right  class  of  cattle  and  will  give  ample 
time  to  get  the  entries  in  high-class  sale 
condition.  There  are  a  few  bulls  and  fe- 
males of  show  character  already  listed  for 
this  sale.  The  entries  will  be  closed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  sale  will  be 
widely  advertised  In  corn  belt  and  western 
agricultural  papers.  Good  prices  will  ob- 
aln  on  good  cattle.  Full  information  con- 
"•ning  conslgni*3nts  will  be  furnished  by 
'•"Kelvle. 


On  March  30,  at  the  sale  pavilion,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
will  manage  the  annual  South  Omaha  Spring 
Combination  Shorthorn  Sale.  This  event 
last  spring  resulted  in  the  best  combination 
sale  of  Shorthorns  that  had  been  held  at 
this  point.  The  offering,  consisting  mostly 
of  Scotch-topped  Shorthorns  and  a  few 
Polled  Durhams,  averaged  $180.  Scotch- 
topped  females  sold  as  high  as  $440,  with  a 
general  average  of  $200  on  the  females.  The 
ten  top  bulls  averaged  $279,  but  none  of 
these  was  over  fifteen  months  of  age  and 
but  few  were  of  Scotch  pedigree.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelvie will  close  the  entries  to  this  sale  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Scotch  cattle  are 
preferred,  and  in  any  event  the  cattle  must 
be  sound  and  in  sale  condition.  Late  in 
March  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
western  demand  few  good  bulls  is  at  its 
height.  It  is  also  an  opportune  time  to  sell 
to  breeders  who  raise  early  spring  calves 
and  the  wide  publicity  that  this  sale  will 
receive  insures  a  large  attendance.  Anyone 
having  young  bulls  that  will  be  of  service- 
able age  by  March  30,  the  announcement  of 
this  sale  at  this  early  date  gives  ample  time 
to  get  them  into  sale  shape.  The  same  is 
true  of  females,  and  the  entries  to  this  sale 
will  close  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
Insure  that  these  cattle  will  be  goven  time 
to  take  on  sale  bloom.  This  sale  follows 
In  the  McDermott,  Uppermill  Farm  and 
Maasdam  &  Wheeler  spring  sale  circuit. 
Full  information  concerning  consignments 
will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  McKelvie. 
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Efftct     Of    Feed    On  Test 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


WE  frequently  find  people  of  ma- 
ture years  who  think  the  rich- 
ness of  a  cow's  milk  is  influ- 
enced by  the  feed  she  gets — that  when  a 
cow  is  fed  a  lot  of  corn,  bran,  and  oil 
meal,  she  will  produce  milk  testing 
higher  in  butter  fat  than  when  fed 
nothing  but  fodder  and  hay.  The  facts 
are  that  the  test  of  a  cow's  milk  is  an 
individual  characteristic,  like  the  color 
of  her  hair  or  the  turn  of  her  horns. 
You  cannot  make  a  cow  give  richer  milk 
by  giving  her  richer  feed.  .  If  you  give 
her  plenty  Of  the  right  kind  of  feed 
you  will  get  more  milk  and  hence  more 
butter  fat,  but  the  test  or  the  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  will  not  be  raised. 

Some  of  the  Dairy  Club  members  have 
cows  that  test  rather  low.  The  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  feed  their  cows  so 
as  to  make  them  give  all  the  milk  pos- 
sible. The  more  milk  they  can  get,  the 
more  butter  fat  will  be  produced. 

The  effect  of  feed  on  the  test  has  been 
studied  carefully  at  a  good  many  experi- 
ment stations,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  In  some  instances  when  feeds 
very  rich  in  fat  were  fed,  the  test  rose 
a  little  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  cows 
became  accustomed  to  the  new  feed  it 
went  back  to  normal.  The  experimenters 
have  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  influence  a  cow's  test  by 
the  character  of  the  feed. 

As  you  continue  milking  your  cow  you 
will  find  the  test  will  gradually  get  a 
little  higher  each  month,  although  this 
will  not  be  uniform.  Occasionally  the 
test  will  drop  a  little  from  that  of  the 
previous  month,  due  to  some  influence 
that  was  present  the  day  the  sample  was 
taken.  Just  before  your  cow  goes  dry 
she  may  possibly  test  as  high  as  7  or  8 
per  cent,  but  she  will  be'  giving  only  a 
small  amount  of  milk.  As  soon  as  she 
freshens,  the  test  will  be  about  the  same 
that  it  was  when  she  was  fresh  before. 

We  are  calling  your  attention  to  this 
point  so  you  will  not  waste  thought  or 
effort  in  trying  to  make  your  cow  give 
richer  milk.  The  test  is  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance, and  by  weighing  and  testing 
the  milk  of  all  the  cows  in  a  herd  you 
can  pick  out  the  ones  the  heifer  calves 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  high  testers. 
Never  forget,  however,  that  the  test  is 
only  one  factor  in  profitable  production. 
You  might  have  a  cow  averaging  6  per 
cent  for  a  whole  lactation  period  and 
find  her  unprofitable  because  of  the 
small  quantity  of  milk  given  by  her.  If 
you  are  buying  a  cow,  the  quantity  of 
milk  she  gives  in  a  whole  lactation  period 
is  of  greater  importance  than  is  her  test. 
Some  people  of  considerable  experience 
in  dairying  give  the  test  entirely  too 
much  prominence  in  selecting  profitable 
milk  cows.  It  is  easy  to  take  a  sample 
of  milk  to  the  creamery  and  have  it 
tested,  and  they  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  because  the  test  is  high  they  have 
a  profitable  cow. 


drink  as  much  as  she  needs.  A  cow 
giving  milk  will  drink  about  four  times 
as  much  water  as  when  she  is  dry.  The 
milk  cow  ought  to  drink  about  100 
pounds  or  12£  gallons  of  water  daily. 
Professor  Eckles  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  tells  of  a  cow  giving 
about  100  pounds  of  milk  daily  that 
drank  from  216  to  307  pounds  of  water 
a  day. 

There  is  no  special  advantage  in 
warming  water  above  ordinary  well  tem- 
perature, but  the  cows  will  not  drink 
enough  when  it  is  ice-cold.  Just  as  sure 
as  your  cow  fails  to  drink  the  usual 
amount  of  water,  she  will  drop  in  milk 
flow.  Watch  this  point  and  when  it  is 
very  cold  take  special  care  to  see  that 
your  cow  gets  water  at  such  tempera- 
ture that  she  will  drink  all  she  needs. 
Water  directly  from  the  well  as  about 
right.  Sometimes  when  it  is  cold  and 
stormy  you  may  be  able  to  keep  your 
milk  record  from  dropping  by  watering 
your  cow  in  the  stable. 


Warm  Water  for  Cows 

Do  you  ever  have  to  break  the  ice  in 
the  trough  so  your  cow  can  get  a  drink? 
Whenever  you  have  this  to  do,  the  water 
will  be  so  cold  that  the  cow  will  not 


Planning  Better  Bam 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  my  cow 
is.  She  is  doing  better  now.  I  feed  her 
four  parts  corn  chop,  two  parts  bran, 
and  one  part  cottonseed  meal,  by  weight, 
for  grain. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  better  barn 
and  then  I  will  have  a  better  place  to 
put  my  cow. 

I  am  getting  my  calf  fat.  We  are 
going  to  butcher  him.  I  feed  him  the 
same  feed  I  feed  my  cow.  He  will  not 
eat  shelled  corn. 

I  had  a  picture  taken  but  it  was  not 
good.  Maybe  I  will  get  a  better  one. — 
Cary  Burton,  Butler  County. 

Best  Possible  His  Aim 

My  cow  is  not  doing  as  good  as  some 
of  the  rest  I  am  reading  about,  but  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  best  out  of  her.  She 
does  not  seem  to  eat  much  grass  while 
she  is  in  the  pasture.  She  eats  quite  a 
bit  of  alfalfa  though. 

I  wish  that  you  would  please  send  me 
a  pair  of  scales  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
will  pay  for  them  when  you  send  the 
bill. 

This  is  a  picture  of  my  cow  and  me. — ■ 
Harold  Bentz,  Marion  County. 

Sometimes  the  cow  that  is  not  as  heavy 
a  milk  producer  as  others,  gives  a  steady 
flow  of  milk  for  a  mucb  longer  period 
and  may  catch  up  with  heavier  produc- 
ers or  even  pass  them.  You  can  help 
her  do  her  best  by  watching  her  closely 
and  seeing  to  it  that  she  gets  all  of  the 
right  kind  of  feed  she  will  use  for  mak- 
ing milk. 

Cows  require  salt  in  order  to  do  their 
best.  More  salt  is  necessary  when  feed- 
ing heavy  rations  of  rich  grain  than 
when  the  feed  is  poor  in  quality.  If  salt 
is  kept  before  cows  all  the  time  they 
will  get  away  with  about  an  ounce  daily. 
Some  dairymen  mix  the  salt  with  the 
feed,  but  cows  differ  in  their  appetites 
for  salt  and  the  better  practice  is  to 
keep  some  in  a  box  where  they  can  get 
it  every  day. 


HAROLD  P.  BENTZ,  MARION  COUNTY,  AND  HIS  GRADE  JERSEY  COW 
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Feeding  For  Development 


A SPEAKER  at  the  dairy  meeting  at 
Mulvane  remarked  that  the  aver- 
age dairyman  would  be  astonished 
to  see  what  quantities  of  skim  milk  were 
being  fed  to  calves  and  young  stock  by 
some  of  the  leading  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle.  These  men  have  learned  that  it 
takes  feed  to  grow  animals  to  large  size, 
and  undersized  dairy  cattle  are  seldom 
as  good  producers  as  large,  well  de- 
veloped cows.  If  you  are  raising  dairy 
heifers,  do  not  overlook  this  important 
point.  Well  bred  heifer  calves  will  re- 
turn good  money  for  the  skim  milk 
they  consume. 

There  is  always  the  temptation  to 
breed  heifers  young,  this  coming  from 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  beginner 
to  get  a  herd  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Heifers  that  have  not  been  pushed  from 
the  start  cannot  safely  be  bred  as  young 
as  can-the  big  lusty  ones  that  were  fed 
plenty  of  milk  during  their  first  six  oi 
eight  months  of  life  with  liberal  allow 
ances  of  such  growth-producing  feeds  as 
alfalfa,  bran  and  oats,  as  they  grow 
older. 

Raising  calves  is  one  of  the  fine  arts 
in  successful  dairying.  The  dairyman 
who  neglects  this  important  feature  of 
his  business  is  considerably  handicappe< 
in  his  efforts  to  build  up  a  strong,  vig 
orous  herd  of  high  producing  cows.  The 
father  of  one  of  the  boys  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club, 
told  us  recently  that  the  boy  had  made 
the  first  real  success  in  calf  raising  on 
their  farm.  He  had  studied  the  fine 
points  of  feeding  young  calves  more 
closely  than  these  had  been  studied  be 
fore,  and  as  a  result  had  been  more 
successful  in  developing  his  calf. 


Sheep  Save  Waste 

Sheep  have  been  very  profitadly  used 
to  harvest  a  damaged  wheat  crop  on  the 
farm  of  W.  C.  Smyser,  Eice  County.  The 
wheat  was  so  badly  damaged  by  the  rain 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  harvest  it. 
In  order  to  save  the  grain  and  use  to 
good  advantage  the  weeds  and  grass 
that  sprang  up,  he  turned  in  sheep.  By 
the  middle  of  October  he  had  twenty 
thousand  lambs  running  on  this  big 
wheat  field.  They  thrived  remarkably 
well  and  he  expects  that  the  field  will 
return  him  as  good  a  profit  as  if  he  had 
sold  the  wheat  on  the  market.  The 
lambs  weighed  an  average  of  sixty 
pounds  when  they  were  turned  in,  cost- 
ing $8  a  hundred. 

The  good  results  from  pasturing  grow- 
ing wheat  with  sheep,  is  illustrated  by 
a  story  from  Tennessee.  In  driving  a 
band  of  200  ewes,  they  got  into  a  wheat 
field  along  the  road.  The  land  owner 
undertook  to  hold  the  sheep  for  exorbi- 
tant damages.  Their  owner  believing 
that  the  justice  was  prejudiced  against 
sheep  and  realizing  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff  were  ready  to  testify 
that  the  damage  done  was  greater  than 
the  crop  produced  the  year  before,  put 
up  $300  and  bought  the  crop.  After 
grazing  the  e*wes  on  the  wheat,  he  sold 
them  averaging  100  pounds  apiece,  at 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  lambs  weighing  65  pounds  apiece, 
at  eleven  cents.  Then  the  wheat  crop, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  land  owner, 
made  him  an  average  of  twenty-nine 
bushels  an  acre,  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year  being  but  fifteen  bushels. 

Better  Stallions  Needed 

Inferior  horses  can  be  purchase- 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised.  Un- 
less you  have  good  mares  and  can  breed 
to  a  good,  sound,  pure-bred  sire,  you  will 
save  both  time  and  money  by  not  at- 
tempting to  raise  horses.  Better  stal- 
lions are  being  used,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  improvement  in  the  colts  shown  at 
the  colt  shows,  but  there  are  still  a 
good  many  inferior  sires  being  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Dr.  C.  W.  McCampbell  tells  of  a 
farmer  who  had  been  breeding  his 
mares  to  grade  -and  scrub  stallions,  pay- 
ing from  $7  to  $10  in  service  fees,  but 
finding  that  it  was  costing  him  more  to 
raise  the  horses  than  he  could  get  for 
them,  he  decided  to  try  a  pure-bred  sire. 

In  the  fall  when  the  colts  sired  by 
the  pure-bred  stallion  were  weanlings, 


the  owner  was  compelled  to  sell  live 
stock  at  public  auction.  The  yearlings 
out  of  the  grade  mares  sired  by  grade 
stallions  sold  for  $37,  the  two-year-old 
for  $55,  and  the  three-year-olds  for  $76. 

Two  geldings  were  sold  on  the  Kansas 
City  market  the  same  day.  They  were 
both  sound,  had  received  the  same  care, 
and  were  out  of  the  same  mare.  One, 
a  five-year-old,  sired  by  a  grade  stal- 
lion, sold  for  $112.  The  other,  a  four- 
year-old,  and  sired  by  a  pure-bred  stal- 
lion, sold  for  $238.  The  future  im- 
provement of  -  the  horses  of  -the  state 
depends  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
horses  used  as  sires. 

Grade  and  scrub  stallions  are  kept  in 
Kansas  because  enough  farmers  patron- 
ize them  to  make  it  profitable  for  their 
owners  to  keep  them  for  public  service. 
Something  must  be  done  to  impress  upon 


IMPROVER,  THE  FIEST  PRIZE  AGED 
PERCHERON  STALLION,  TOPEKA 
FAIR.  OWNED  BY  D.  F.  M'ALISTER 


such  breeders  the  fact  that  they  are  do- 
ing themselves  and  their  community  an 
injustice  by  patronizing  such  stallions. 

Sow  Has  Piles 

L.  M.  B.  Woodson  County  asks  for  a 
remedy  for  piles  or  protrusion  of  rectum 
in  a  young  sow.  He  says  he  has  been 
greasing  it  but  without  result.  Dr.  R. 
R.  Dykstra  of  the  Kansas  agricultural 
college  furnishes  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

In  animals,  so-called  piles  almost  al- 
ways consist  in  a  protrusion  of  the 
rectum.  It  may  be  treated  in  one  of 
two  ways. 

"After  thoroughly  cleansing  the  parts 
with  a  mild  disinfecting  solution,  a  cross 
stitch  is  placed  through  the  anus  and  the 
protruded  tissues.  The  stitches  are  then 
cut  through  in  the  lumen  of  the  rectum 
so  that  there  will  be  four  stitches  in 
position.  The  ends  of  these  are  then 
tied  after  which  the  protruded  rectum 
is'  excised  or  removed. 

The  other  operation  consists  in  mak- 
ing an  opening  in  the  animal's  flank, 
introducing  the  fingers  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  grasping  the  rectum  and  pulling 
it  forward  until  it  is  no  longer  protruded 
after  which  it  is  kept  in  position  by 
stitching  the  rectum  to  the  inside  of  the 
abdominal  wall. 

"Both  of  these  forms  of  treatment 
are  of  a  highly  technical  character  and 
should  be  attempted  only  by  a  competent 
graduate  veterinarian." 

For  the  cow  giving  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  milk  daily,  a 
good  ration  is  all  the  clover  or  cowpea 
hay  she  will  eat  and  about  ten  pounds 
of  corn  and  oats  or  corn  and  bran  equal 
parts.  Alfalfa  is  the  richest  protein 
roughage  that  can  be  fed,  and  if  the 
cow  can  have  all  the  good  third  or  fourth 
cutting  alfalfa  she  will  eat,  a  grain  ra- 
tion of  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  corn  daily 
will  be  all  right.  The  more  milk  she  is 
capable  of  giving,  however,  the  more 
protein  feeds  she  must  have,  and  this 
extra  protein  can  be  supplied  only  by 
feeding  some  of  the  purchased  feeds  rich 
in  that  material. 


After  testing  his  seventeen  cows 
through  a  cow  testing  association,  a  Ne- 
braska farmer  sold  seven  and  received 
more  profit  from  the  ten  remaining  ani- 
mals than  he  had  received  formerly  from 
the  whole  herd. 


THERE  are  many  trusty  old  shotguns  in  this 
country  that  once  were  cleaned  and  oiled  and 
used  with  great  frequency.    Today  they  lie  idle, 
rusty,  almost  forgotten.  Yours  may  be  one  of  them. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Does  the  lure  of  the 
fields  and  woods  no  longer  hold  attractions?  Have 
we  lost  our  love  for  good  sport? 

No — these  things  are  not  responsible  for  the  rusty 
gun.  77/i?  absence  of  game  is  the  cause.  And  the  cause 
must  be  done  away  with  before  the  gun  is  used 

again  as  it  once  was. 

The  cure  lies  in  game  farming — in  the  breeding  of  game 
birds  to  replace  those  we  have  lost. 

Already,  in  many  places,  good  shooting  has  been  restored  by 
game  farming.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  where  you  live. 
You  can  take  part  in  it  if  you  will. 

A  game  farm  is  easy  to  establish  and  maintain.  Also  there  is 
money  in  it  as  well  as  pleasure.  The  prevailing  scarcity  of 
game  has  resulted  in  high  prices  being-  paid  for  game  birds 
and  their  eggs.  The  demand  from  city  markets  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  how  you  can  run  a  game  farm  and 
make  it  pay,  or  how  you  can  induce  others  to  raise  game  for 
you  to  shoot.  Write  today  for  our  64  page  booklet,  "Game 
Farmingfor  Profit  and  Pleasure".  Itis  sent  free  on  request.  You 
will  find  it  interesting  reading.   Please  use  the  coupon  below. 

When  Your  Gun  is  in  Use  Again 

When  you  begin  using  your  gun  again  remember  to  load  it 
with  powder  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  accuracy  at  all 
times.  Ask  your  dealer  for  shells  loaded  with  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder— either  Infallible  or  "E.  C.'\ 
Both  can  be  obtained  in  all  standard  makes  of  shells.  They 
are  of  high  and  uniform  quality — give  light  recoil,  high 
velocity,  even  patterns. 

Game  Breeding  Dept.,  Room  95 

MBXfULBS  POWDEI^CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders; 
L.  and  R.  Oranee  Extra  Black  Sportinj*  Powder;  Dynamite  for  farming, 
geiitinuitiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiitiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiuniiuiiaHuiuuimiiiuiuuiiuuufmi 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  95 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Farming  for  Profit 
and  Pleasure".    I  am  interested  in  game  breeding  from  the  stand- 


point of . 


BT  MOVABLE 
VAT 


i\7l*itt>  ¥Tc!  Ask  for  Special  Pre- 
U»«  paid  Prices  and  illus- 
trated folder.  It's  brim  full  of  highly  inter- 
fsting  information  on  hog  troughs,  feeders, 
tnoke  houses,  etc. 


'25  PAYS  BIG 


"VX^HEN  invested  in  a  Columbian  Combi- 
y  '  nation  Feed  Cooker  and  Scalding 

Vat.  Cooked  food  fattens  stock  and  poul- 
try in  less  time  and  saves  half  the  cost.  It 
is  easier  digested  and  is  free  from  disease. 

Investigate  this  Combined  Cooker  and 
Scalding  Vat.  It  is  also  useful  in  making 
soap,  rendering  lard,  heating  water  for 
all  purposes  and  a  score  of  other  chores. 

"1'fUC  Vst  18  ma^e  of  No.  20  guage  galvanized 

*  *  metal  reinforced  with  heavy  angle 
iron,  is  6  feet  long,  18  inches  deep  and  30  inches  wide 
at  top.  Capacity  160  gallons. 

ThC*  Fll  f»T)  J»  f*t>  ismadeof  black  range  steel 

*  *  *"  and  haa  substantial  angle 
iron  legs.  Burns  cobs,  chunks,  old  fence  posts,  etc 
Also  has  removable  grates  for  burning  coal. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY, 

1715  West  12th  Street,  KANSAS  CITY,  MOk 


HARLEY-DAVI050N  5ERVICE  5TATI0N 

PARTS  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Sh  awnee  Cycle  Co.  TopekaKansas 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


Cushman 


Weight  Only  320  lbs. 


Light 
Weight 
Engines 

are  the  all-purpose 

farm  engines.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regu- 
lar engine  jobs  such 
as  grinding,  shelling, 
sawing,  pumping,  silo 
filling,  etc.,  they  are  so  light  they  may  be  attach* 
ed  to  grain  and  corn  binders,  corn  pickers,  manure 
spreaders,  hay  presses,  etc.  Built  as  heavy  as 
necessary,  yet  weigh  only  about  one-fifth  as  much 
as  ordinary  engines  of  same  horsepower.  Run 
very  steadily  and  quietly,  like  automobile  engines, 
because  of  proper  balance,  improved  design  and 
Throttle  Governor.  No  violent  explosions  and  fast 
and  slow  speeds.  Remember,  weight  does  not 
mean  power  or  steadiness. 

Easy  to  Move  Around 

From  Job  to  lob 

4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  from  %  to  4  H.  P..  it  saves  a  team  on  the  binder 

and  in  wet  seasons  saves  the  crop.  8  H.  P.  2-cylin- 
der  only  320  lbs.,  for  all  work  from  2  to  8  H.  P.  May 
be  mounted  on  hay  presses  for  power— hundreds 
in  use.  15  H.  P.  only  780  lbs..  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs. 
Cushman  engines  are  equipped  with  Schebler  Car- 
buretor and  friction  clutch  pulley,  also  direct  water 
circulating p'Jmp.  Kunatany  . 
speed.  Not  cheap,  but  cheap 
fn  the  long  run.  Book  on  ' 
Light  Weight  Engines  sent 
free  on  request. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

£22  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln. 


4  H.  P.  Truck 
Grinds  20  oil, 
an  hour 
me  engina 
d  on  binder 


This  eocppy,  tittle  story  hae 
Some   money-malting  pointers  | 
it's    highly    interesting,  free. 
Get  it.    Also  receive  partieu* 
the  widely  know 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc. 

Learn  how  55000  farmers  are 
Boosting  Profits  and  Elimi- 
nating Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked   feed.  A 
cooker  baa  m  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.    Write  u 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  633  Tecomseh,  Michigaa 


^Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


L 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  shingle 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standii 
Seam,  Painted    or  Galvanizt 
Roofings,    Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to   you  atl 
Rock-Bottom    Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAX  the  FREIGHT 

Edwards  TBghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire.rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
Samples.    Ask  for  Book  No. 1136$ 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
11313-11363  Pike  St.,  eietiaaati.  0bi» 


#IQ  £0  Swoop  Flidl  *|7^o 
WlO    (rlndir.      j  $S  I  Steel  Wind 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.   It  will , 
pay  yon  to  in- 1 
vestigate.  Write 
tor  catalog  and  I 
price  list  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using;  our  Attack- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eaa. 
ily  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrp  DAAaf 
gain  list  and  free  book  rlfta.  DUUS 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  835  and  cp. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  60. 
Dept  140  CaleaburE.  Kanaaa- 


TEAM  HARNESS  $2895 


Absolutely  sasranteed.  I  M-ln.  traces,  18- 
tt.  lines,  bridles.    Complete  with 

Many  bs'rgsloe  lo  our  Big  Pre* 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Laritacr  Street     Denver,  Colo. 


breeching 
Catalog 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
ck  advertisements.    You  will 
vhat  you  want. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

Preparing  Furs  For  Market 


November  zo,  lyio 


TO  become  a  success ful  trapper,  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  many  things 
besides  the  mere  setting  of  the 
(rap.  For  instance,  you  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
animals  you  hope  to  capture.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  set  a  trap  for 
muskrats  in  a  dry  upland  pasture,  and 
equally  foolish  to  expect  to  catch  rac- 
coons in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  The 
former  animal  lives  in  dome-shaped 
lodges  along  the  edge  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
along  rivers  and  in  some  of  the  large 
marshes,  but  never  wanders  far  from 
water  during  the  trapping  season.  The 
coon  like  his  larger  relative  the  bear, 
retires  to  some  snug  retreat  in  a  hollow 
tree  or  a  sunny  ledge  at  the  first  hint 
of  real  cold  weather,  and  sleeps  through 
most  of  the  winter.  Thus  you  see  the 
necessity  of  knowing  when  and  where 
to  look  for  your  game. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  removing 
and  preparing  your  furs  if  you  expect 
to  receive  the  full  value  for  your  catch. 
Fur  dealers  are  very  particular,  and 
utterly  merciless  in  deducting  for  un- 
prime  and  poorly  prepared  pelts.  To 
tell  whether  a  pelt  is  prime  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  flesh  side,  as 
prime  pelts  are  white,  and  unprime  pelts 
are  bluish  or  black.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  latter  do  not  pay  for  the  work  of 
getting  them. 

For  the  novice,  "skinning  out"  a  pelt 
will  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult detail  of  trapping.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  care  and  practice.  The 
prime  essential  is  a  good  skinning  knife. 
An  expert  can  turn  out  a  perfect  job 
with  almost  any  knife,  but  the  task  is 
"made  much  easier  by  using  the  proper 
implement.  The  skinning  knife  should 
have  a  single  blade  about  four  inches 
long  and  slightly  upturned  at  the  point. 
The  amateur  will  find  that  his  success 
will  depend  largely  on  the  sharpness  of 
his  blade — it  can  scarcely  be  too  sharp. 
There  are  two  methods  of  skinning,  the 
"open"  and  the  "cased."  In  the  former 
method,  figure  1,  the  pelt  is  cut  straight 
down  the  belly  side,  and  up  the  inside 
of  each  leg.  The  pelts  of  bears,  raccoons, 
badgers,  and  beavers  must  be  prepared 
by  this  method  to  bring  the  best  prices. 
In  the  "cased"  method  the  carcass  is 
hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  (fig.  3),  and 
a  cut  is  made  down  the  inside  of  each 
hind  leg,  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  severed  from  the  body  but  not 
from  the  pelt,  and  the  pelt  is  peeled  off 
over  the  head,  (fig  4).  In  this  method 
the  pelt  should  be  left  fur  side  in,  and 
pulled  on  stretching  boards  to  dry. 
Minks,  muskrats,  weasels,  foxes,  wolves, 
■wildcats,  otters,  etc.,  should  be  prepared 
in  this  way.  In  removing  a  pelt  par- 
ticular care  must  be  exercised  in  freeing 
the  pelt  from  the  skull.    Be  careful  to 


cut  around  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the 
lips  and  do  not  hurry  the  job.  The  ears 
must  be  cut  close  to  the  skull.  After 
the  pelt  has  been  pulled  upon  the 
stretcher,  it  must  be  freed  of  all  flesh 
and  fat.  A  dull  knife,  or  a  home-made 
tin  scraper  is  the  best  tool  for  the  job. 
Keep  at  the  task  until  the  inside  of  the 
pelt  is  smooth  and  clean.  Then  split 
the  tail  on  the  under  side,  and  carefully 
remove  the  bone.  After  this  has  been 
done,  hang  the  pelt  in  a  cool,  shady  place 
to  dry.  Never  expose  a  pelt  to  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  heat  from 
a  fire.  Either  method  will  seriously 
damage  the  pelt.  Do  not  put  any  pre- 
paration on  the  pelt  to  "cure"  it  and 
allow  it  to  dry  until  you  are  ready  to 
ship  it. 

Stretcher  boards  should  be  made  of 
basswood  or  other  light  material,  and 
should  be  about  thirty  inches  long-for 
minks,  weasels  and  muskrats.  They 
should  be  four  inches  xvlde  at  the  large 
end,  and  two  inches  at  the  other  end, 
and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  small  end  should  be  carefully  roun- 


1IET1IODS  OF  "SKINNING  OUT  '  PELTS 


ded,  and  the  large  end  square.  The  sides 
should  be  beveled.  ( fig  2 ) .  For  foxes, 
raccoons  and  animals  of  similar  size, 
the  stretcher  should  be  at  least  forty 
inches  long  and  tapering  from  four  to 
ten  inches  in  width.  Pelts  which  have 
been  removed  by  the  "open"  method 
may  be  tacked  on  any  flat  surface  until 
they  have  dried. 

Editor's  Note. — The  above  is  an  ex- 
tract from  an  article  by  Dan  Beard  in 
The  American  Boy  for  November  and  is 
here  reproduced  with  the  sketches  by 
the  author  by  special  permission.  - 


Fall   Orchard  Practice 


IF  proper  measures  are  taken  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter,  much 
may  be  done  to  rid  the  orchard  of 
diseases,  insect  enemies  and  other  trou- 
bles. This  will  go  far  towards  securing 
better  crops  the  next  season. 

While  this  is  not  the  season  for  gen- 
eral orchard  pruning,  it  is  the  time  when 
the  grower  should  go  through  the  orchard 
and  remove  all  dead,  diseased  or  broken 
limbs.  Ragged  wounds  leave  openings 
for  various  cankers  and  other  diseases 
to  get  in.  Broken  branches  should  be 
pruned  back  with  a  smooth  wound  to  a 
living  side  branch.  Dead  trees  sbould 
be  removed  from  the  orchard.  Branches 
which  have  died  from  canker  or  other 
diseases  should  be  pruned  out,  back  to 
healthy  tissue. 

All  cull  apples  should  be  gotten  out 
of  the  orchard.  Those  which  are  suitable 
may  be  used  for  cider,  vinegar,  or  evap- 
orating purposes.  Those  not  suitable  for 
such  use  may  best  be  fed  to  hogs  pas- 
tured in  the  orchard.  Any  worthless, 
decayed  apples  clinging  to  the  trees 
should  be  taken  off  and  refuse  fruit  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,  removed.  These 
refuse  apples  contain  insects  such  as 
codling  moth  and  usually  the  germs  of 
disease  such  as  bitter  rot,  scab,  etc.  Re- 
moving them  from  the  orchard  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  a  spread  of 
these  diseases  next  year. 

Young  trees  should  have  their  trunks 
wrapped  to  protect  from  mice,  rabbits, 
and  to  some  degree,  from  borers.  Per- 
haps the  most  economical  wrapper  is  the 
veneer  wooden  wrapper  which  is  a  thin 
slice  of  wood  like  that  from  which  berry 


boxes  are  made.  Wrappers  fifteen 
inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  can  be 
very  cheaply  secured.  They  should  be 
fastened  loosely  around  the  trunk  with 
a  wire  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
wrapper.  If  not  thus  attached,  the  wire 
ring  may  slip  down  and  eventually  gir- 
dle the  tree.  Approximately  one  inch 
of  space  should  be  allowed  between  the 
wrapper  and  trunk  of  the  tree  to  per- 
mit air  to  circulate  and  prevent  injury 
to  the  bark.  Wooden  wrappers  are  per- 
haps the  most  economical.  ^  still  better 
wrapper,  but  more  expensive,  is  screen 
wire  such  as  is  used  for  window  screens. 
It  may  be  cut  to  accommodate  the  size 
of  'the  tree.  In  small  orchards  even  old 
newspapers,  cardboard,  corn  stalks  or 
other  material  available  may  be  used. 
In  addition  to  keeping  out  rodents,  in- 
sects, etc.,  these  wrappers  shade  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  prevent  absorption 
of  heat,  especially  on  the  south  side  dur- 
ing sunny  days,  and  therefore  avoid 
what  is  called  sun-scald. — J.  C.  Whit- 
ten,  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 


Wash  water  used  in  the  churn  should 
be  approximately  the  same  temperature 
as  the  buttermilk,  or  within  2  degrees 
of  it. 


In  the  home  where  there  is  a  water- 
works system,  the  days  will  be  short- 
ened and  life  lengthened  for  the  women 
folks.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
should  be  considered  a  necessity  the 
same  as  are  the  modern  machines  for 
doing  the  men's  work. 


Cultivate  Horse-Radish 

Increasing  Demand,  Large  Profits 
100  Root  Sets,  with  full  information,  $1 
CULTIVATION  OF  WILD  FRUITS 

Will  interest,  and  surprise  you. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES 

Superiod  Quality.     Popular  Prices. 

OLEOMARGARINE,   10c  PER  POUND 

The  best,    easily  made   in  your  own  home, 

BETTER  LIVING.       REDUCED  COST 

Send  Postal  for  Full  Information  Free. 
VALLEY  FARM  CO.,  NEWBCRGH,  X.  T. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
W»  tan  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rug's  or  glovea  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  g-ivea  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  etoctt  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  [  about  our  safe  dyeing"  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hldos  and  calf  skins  j  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  oorrecft  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N..Y. 

TRAPPERS 

Send  for  our  special  price  list 
before  making  shipments  to  any 
One.  Our  prices  will  increase  your 
fur  income  this  season. 
You  don't  guess  about 
your  prices  when  get- 
ting ours,  but  get  the 
highest  always.  When 
shipping  to  us  you  save 
the  middleman's  profit. 
We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  quick 
returns,  pay  express  charges,  and  when  so 
requested  hold  shipments  separate  for  your 
approval  of  'returns.  Wanted  at  once,  50,000 
Kansas  Skunk  Skins. 

FRED  WHITE,  The  Kansas  Tur  Man, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 

Hides  Tanner 

We  give  yoa  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  all  in- 
formation. Address 

C0WNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 

522  Market  Street  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


INVFNT  SOMETHING 

*"  '  1    It  may  bring  wealth. 

Our    Free    Book  tells 
What  to  Invent  and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
through  OUR  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
Waters  &  Co.,  Succeeded  by  Talhert  &  Parker 
4517    Warder   Building,   Washington   D.  C 
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rass  Becoming  Popular 


SUDAN  GRASS,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  sorghum  family,  has  been 
grown  in  Kansas  for  only  a  few 
years,  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
our  important  forage  and  pasture  crops, 
i  The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  this  grass  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
,  tended  search  for  a  grass  like  Johnson 
grass  which  did  not  possess  the  objec- 
tionable character  of  spreading  by  under- 
i  ground  root  stalks. 

J.  C.  Mohler,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  there 
'are  more  than  31,000  acres  of  Sudan 
grass  in  Kansas  this  year,  according  to 
the  first  acreage  census  of  this  crop 
taken  by  the  board.  It  is  grown  prin- 
cipally for  hay,  although  the  seed  crop 
has  been  profitable.  Apparently  the 
plant  is  looked  on  with  favor,  and  farm- 
ers who  have  had  experience  with  this 
new  acquisition  believe  it  is  destined  to 
take  an  important  place  in  the  state's 
agriculture.  By  some  it  is  referred  to 
as  "the  alfalfa  of  the  uplands,"  they  be- 
lieve it  so  valuable.  Its  widespread 
planting  suggests  general  adaptability, 
as  every  county  reports  more  or  less  of 
,an  acreage  devoted  to  it,  except  three— 
Atchison,  Doniphan  and  Morris,  all  in 
the  eastern  belt  of  counties.  It  enjoys 
greatest  popularity  at  present  in  the 
counties  of  the  central  third,  which  have 
about  half  of  the  state's  total  acreage 
in  Sudan  grass.  The  western  third  of 
the  state  has  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
■facreage,  while  the  eastern  counties  have 
only  10  per  cent. 

Four  counties  have  more  than  1,000 
'acres  each  of  Sudan  grass.  Barber,  the 
leader  with  3,077  acres,  has  more  than 
.twice  as  much  as  any  other  county. 
Harper  follows  with  1,270  acres,  Ford 
next  with  1,085  acres,  and  Reno  fourth 
'with  1,023  acres. 

Transferring  Bees  to  Hives 

J.  F.,  Osage  County,  writes  that  there 
ire"  several  bee  trees  on  his  place  and 
isks  for  advice  on  how  to  hive  them.  J. 
3.  Merrill,  assistant  entomologist  of  the 
[Kansas  Experiment  Station,  says: 

"Bees  can  be  transferred  from  trees  to 
lives,  but  it  would  be  better  to  attend 
;o  this  matter  in  the  spring.  It  would 
je  impossible  to  give  them  stores  and 
;he  colony  could  not  survive  the  winter. 

"To  transfer  the  bees,  close  all  the 
intrances  to  the  tree  except  om  and 
jver  this  place  a  bee  escape,  which  will 
dlow  the  bees  to  get  out  but  not  re- 
;urn.  Place  a  hive  containing  full  sheets 
)f  foundation  at  the  entrance  as  near 
is  possible  to  the  escape.  In  the  hive 
.should  be  placed  one  comb  brood  with 
;ggs  and  hatching  larvae  present.  Bees 
vill  issue  from  the  tree  and  being  un- 
able to  return  will  enter  the  new  hive. 
\s  there  will  be  no  queen  in  the  new 
live,  they  will  proceed  to  develop  one 
''rom  one  of  the  young  larva?  in  the 
:omb  brood  which  was  placed  in  the 
iiive.  Within  a  short  time  all  of  the 
')ees  will  be  in  the  new  hive.  After  all 
if  the  young  have  emerged,  the  bee  es- 
cape may  be  removed  and  the  bees  al- 
owed  to  rob  the  honey  from  the  tree, 
liter  which  they  may  be  changed  to  a 
>ermanent  location  and  the  entrance  to 
he  tree  closed  to  prevent  the  place  be- 
*ng  occupied  by  another  swarm." 

Cash  Receipts  on  Farm 

The  cash  receipts  for  the  year  are  not 
ilways  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
he  profits  made.  A  farmer  who  has 
:ept  such  accounts  may  be  disappointed 
it  the  showing  made.  A  careful  inven- 
ory  of  capital  on  hand  will  often  show 
um  that  he  has  done  very  well. 

Records  gathered  from  about  700  John- 
>on  County,  Missouri,  farms  show  that 
■.bout  25  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
rom  these  farms  was  from  increase  in 
'oung  stock,  feed,  crops  held  for  sale, 
md  other  items  of  farm  capital. 

R.  M.  Green  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
nent  Station  tells  of  a  young  Missouri 
armer  who  is  keeping  cost  accounts  in 
o-operation  with  the  agricultural  col- 
ege,  and  whose  accounts  showed  a  total 
apital  of  $5,577  on  March  1,  1914.  His 
nventory  showed  he  owed  $4,000  of  this, 
iilarch  1,  1915,  his  inventory  showed  a 
otal  capital  of  $5,526.96,  but  he  owed 
or  only  $2,410  of  this.  He  was  worth 
1,577  net  March  1,  1914,  and  $3,116.96 


March  1, 1915,  making  a  gain  of  $1,539.96 
for  the  year.  This  was  not  a  bad  show- 
ing for  a  young  farmer  who  had  just 
started  farming. 

Concrete  Post  Failures 

Some  who  have  tried  to  make  concrete 
fence  posts  have  failed  to  meet  with 

success. 

Most  failures  come  from  using  dirty 
sand,  dirty  stone  or  lumpy  cement. 

Concrete  posts  must  be  reinforced  to 
furnish  strength  necessary  to  avoid 
breakage  by  pull  of  fence  or  impact  of 
animals  or  machinery.  Three  or  four 
No.  3  wires  will  give  the  proper  rein- 
forcement. 

Rusty  reinforcement  should  never  be 
used.  Rusty  material  continues  to  rust 
after  being  imbedded  in  thin  layers  of 
concrete,  although  concrete  will  protect 
steel  or  iron  in  good  condition. 

Concrete  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  60  to  70  degrees  will  have  practically 
double  the  strength  at  the  end  of  a 
week  that  the  same  material  would 
have  if  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32  to 
40  degrees. 

Posts  should  not  be  used  until  they 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  Even  a 
longer  time  is  desirable. 

A  good  size  for  a  fence- post  is  four 
inches  square  at  the  top,  four  by  six 
inches  at  the  butt,  and  seven  feet  long. 

Before  attempting  to  make  posts,  se- 
cure some  of  the  literature  furnished  by 
the  different  cement  companies  and 
study  carefully  the  details  of  post 
making. 


1 


Prepare  for  Seed  Plats  Now 

All  of  us  want  good  seed.  Few  men 
are  raising  good  seed.  Those  who  will 
make  an  effort  to  produce  good,  pure 
seed  for  their  neighbors  will  get  good 
pric::  for  it  as  soon  as  they  prove  they 
have  what  the  country  needs. 

In  each  community  some  men  should 
grow  seed  for  their  neighbors  so  that 
all  could  have  seed  suited  to  their  condi- 
tions. Men  who  do  this  work  have  suc- 
ceeded best  by  starting  with  small  seed 
plats  planted  to  the  best  seed.  And,  as 
they  learned  to  handle  the  business,  they 
have  increased  their  acreage  to  meet  the 
demands. 

Seed  plats  should  be  prepared  early 
so  as  to  give  the  selected  seed  the  best 
chance  possible. 

Many  men  should  try  this  business  on 
a  small  scale,  and  they  can  stop  with- 
out loss  if  they  find  themselves  unfit 
for  the  work ;  but  they  can  increase  their 
business  if  the  profits  show  the  way. — 
J.  E.  Payne,  Oklahoma. 

Farmers  By  the  Grace  of  God 

There  are  all  sorts  of  farmers  in  this 
country.  One  man  thus  described  him- 
self: "I  am  not  a  full-blooded  farmer, 
although  to  be  that  has  been  my  ambi- 
tion." Full-blooded  farmer  is  very  good. 
In  any  event  this  man  is  not  a  scrub, 
but  a  high-grade. 

Then  comes  another  friend  who  says: 
"I  am  a  journalist  by  training  and  a 
farmer  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Are  not  all  farmers  journalists?  They 
write  the  story  of  their  lives  upon  the 
soil.  They  go  to  press  with  the  seasons, 
and  Nature  provides  the  ink — green, 
white,  gray  and  brown,  with  her  changes 
of  moods.  Perhaps  not  all  our  friends 
can  say  with  this  one  that  they  are 
farmers  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  yet  he 
who  can  realize  that  is  the  happy  man 
— worthy  to  be  envied  by  his  fellows. 

Protect  Orchards  from  Mice 

Field  mice  are  likely  to  make  nests 
around  the  trunks  of  apple  trees.  If 
the  young  orchard  is  plowed,  the  loose 
soil  turned  up  against  the  base  of  the 
trees  makes  an  excellent  hiding  place 
for  mice.  The  ground  should  be  scraped 
bare  and  smooth  around  the  base  of  the 
trees  so  no  loose  soil,  weeds,  grass,  or 
litter  can  collect  and  enable  the  mice 
to  nest  close  to  the  trunks.  Where  they 
do  this  they  will  eat  through  the  grow- 
ing layer  thus  girdling  the  tree.  This 
precaution  should  be  taken  whether 
wrappers  are  used  or  not,  as  mice  fre- 
quently burrow  in  beneath  the  wrap- 
pers, if  the  soil  is  loose,  and  find  shelter 
behind  the  wrapper. 


BALL # BAND 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

It  is  a  quality  mark  —  an  indication  of  long  wear,  real  comfort  and 
perfect  fit.  Any  footwear  you  buy  with  that  Red  Ball  on  it  is  going 
to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  Before  You  Buy 

It's  on  every  piece  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  has  the  reputation  of  giving  more  days  wear  at  a  lower 
cost  per  days  wear  than  any  other.  That  wide  reputation  is  the 
reason  why  nine  million  people  wear  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  It  is 
not  an  accidental  reputation. 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  is  sold  by  55,000  dealers,  most 
of  whom  show  the  Red  Ball  sign. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  "Ball-Band"  write  us  and  we'll 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
sis  Water  St.        Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 

"More  Days  Wear" 

is  the  name  of  a  little  booklet  that  gives  some 
very  helpful  hints  on  the  proper  care  and  wear 
of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear.  It  shows  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  boots,  shoes 
and  arctics  for  bad  weather. 

Write  for  a  Copy  — 
It's  FREE 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil  m 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  1 60  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as  cheap,  so 

the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  aver- 
aged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  theacre.  Think  of  the 
money  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.  Military  service  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Canada  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  ta  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 

3012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  5Io. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


FILL  ONCE  A  WEEK 
CLEAN  ONCE  A  YEAR 
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The  Coleman 
AIR-O-LITE 

the  simplest,  cleanest  and  most  bril- 
liant lamp  in  all  the  world.  No  trouble  like  the 
old  oil  lamps,  no  wick  to  trim,  no  chimney 
to  clean,  no  smoke,  no  soot,  no  odor.  Costs 
less  than  a  third  of  a  cent  per  hour,  only 
one  cent  a  night.  Cheaper  than  the  cheapest 
candles,  brighter  than  the  brightest  electric 
light,  safer  than  the  safest  oil  lamp. 

Makes  and  Burns  lis  Own  Gas 


from  common  gasoline.  Gives  800  candle  power  light 
(equal  to  20  oillamps)  a  large  mellow,  cheerful  glow, 
without  flicker.  Restful  to  the  eyes. 

A  light  that  is  perfectly  safe  among  bU  the  family, 
old  or  young.  If  lipped  over  won't  spill  or  explode. 
Neverleaks.  When  empty,  burns  dryland  goes  out. 
Lamps  are  beautiful  in  design  and  finish.  An  orna- 
ment in  any  home.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't 
supply  yon  write  as  for  big  catalog  and  information. 
Also  complete  lighting  systems  for  farm  homes.  Can 
be  put  Sn  almost  any  borne  in  less  than  a  day,  with  no 
tearing  up  of  walls  or  floors,  no  expensive  piping, 
do  dirt,  no  trouble*  no  danger. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
968  No.  SL  Francis  Ave.,  Wichita.  Has. 

St.  Paul.       loledo.        Dallas.  Chicago. 
■■naiaia««ia)aiaiaiaiaiaia>aiai>J*ai*>a>B>i 

J  IF  YOUR  DEALER  CAN'T  SUPPLY,  MAIL  THIS 

!  The  Coleman  Lamp  Co.. 

I      768  No.  St  Francis  Ave..  Wichita,  Has. 

■  My  dealer  doesn't  carry  the  Coleman  Alr-O-Llte. 
|  Please  send  free  catalog,  postage  prepaid, 

I 

I  

NAME 

I    

I  POSTOFFICE  STATE 


|  "  STREET  OR  B  P  D. 

Cut  Your 

FEEDING  COST 

In  Half  With 


FREDgrFEED 

DAIRY  FEED 


Here's  the  feed  that  will  put  more  money  in 

tho  dairyman's  pocket.  This  Special  Feed  de- 
velops and  maintains  a  heavy  flow  of  milk  and 
gives  your  cows  the  vigor  and  health  to  with- 
stand heavy  drains. 

Costs  less  than  other  feeds — saves  and  makes 
money  for  dairymen  at,  every  turn  in  the  road. 

PREPARED  FOR  EASY  DIGESTION 

"Wholesome,  nutritious  grain  products  are 
mixed  with  pure  New  Orleans  Molasses — con- 
tains everything  that  stock  want  and  need ! 
They  Bure  eat  it  up. 

FIND  OUT  ABOUT  FREDO-FEEDS 

Write  in  to  us  today  for  free  literature  tell- 
ing about  Fredo-Feeds.     We  will  Bend  this 
information  to  any  dairyman.  Also 
GET  OUR  FREE  SAMPLE 

Sent  absolutely  free  for  your  examination. 
No  obligation — all  we  want  to  do  is  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  feeds  that  have  found  favor 
with  feeders  all  over  tho  country.  We  know 
It  will  satisfy.    Write  in  today  to  the 

Fradanla  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

DEPT.  A 
FREDONIA,  -  KANSAS 


'YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNIFE 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.25.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


National  Egg  Laying  Contest  Closes 


THE  fifth  national  egg-laying  con- 
test at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri, 
closed  October  31,  1916.  It  has 
been  in  many  respects  the  greatest  con- 
test ever  held  at  this  place.  All  pre- 
vious records  were  broken  except  indi- 
vidual. 

The  leading  pen  was  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  owned  by  William  Lloyd.  This 
pen  of  five  hens  laid  1,185  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  237  eggs  each.  The  highest 
previous  record  was  by  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns with  an  average  of  230  eggs  per 
hen. 

The  .individual  record  was  made  by  a 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  owned  by  Holly- 
wood   Farm,    Washington,   laying  275 


The  ten  highest  pens  each  averaged 
more  than  218  eggs  per  hen,  while  the 
five  highest  hens  averaged  263  eggs  each. 

There  were  106  hens,  or  over  20  per 
cent  of  all  in  the  contest,  that  laid  200 
eggs  or  more  during  the  year. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  highest 
pens  for  the  year:  Pen  69,  B.  P.  Eocks, 
Missouri,  1,185  eggs;  Pen  102,  Oregons, 
Oregon,  1,159;  Pen  25,  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, Washington,  1,101;  Pen  8,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  Pennsylvania,  1,100;  Pen 
59,  R.  C.  Reds,  Missouri,  1,099;  Pen  27, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Missouri,  1,071;  Pen 
17,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Texas,  1,068;  Pen 
11,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Kansas,  1,063; 
Pen  49,  White  Wyandottes,  Michigan, 
1,059;  Pen  46,  White  Wyandottes.  Texas 
1,021. 

The  live  nighest  hens  for  the  year  are: 
Hen  3,  pen  25,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Wash- 
ington, 275;  hen  1,  pen  69,  Barred  Rock, 
Missouri,  263;  hen  2,  pen  25,  S.  C.  W 
Leghorn,  Washington,  262;  hen  2,  pen 
102,  Oregon,  Oregon,  260;  hen  3,  pen  2. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  Missouri,  257. 


Missouri  Poultry  Show 

The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Show  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  quality  shows 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  year's 
congress  of  poultry  under  its  auspices 
will  no  doubt  draw  the  usual  large  num- 
bers of  top  notch  birds  to  contest  for 
the  honors  which  carry  with  them  great 
advertising  prestige. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at  St. 
Joseph  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  of 
December  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  new  features  will  be  the 
placing  of  owner's  name,  with  name  of 
variety -and  breed,  on  every  coop  as  soon 
as  the  birds  are  in  the  show  room,  so 
the  large  numbers  of  prospective  cus- 
tomers can  easily  learn  to  distinguish 
the  varieties  and  also  know  who  owns 
any  particular  bird. 

The  Association  officers  anticipate  that 
this  will  be  a  very  desirable  educational 
factor  and  also  will  be  of  considerable 
advertising  value  to  the  owners,  who 
have  to  wait  in  most  shows  until  the 
judging  is  finished  before  they  can  put 
up  any  cards  or  literature. 

Northwest  Missouri,  of  which  St.  Jo- 
seph is  the  trade  headquarters,  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  number  of  its  en- 
thusiastic poultry  breeders.  It  has  both 
steam  and  electric  interurban  service, 
insuring  large  attendance  from  all  of 
that  territory,  and  the  educational  fea- 
tures which  will  be  a  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion, will  draw  large  numbers  of  visit- 
ors every  day. 

The  premium  lists  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  the  last  of  October, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  Secretary 
Fred  Crosby,  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world. 

Members  of  the  Missouri  State  Poul- 
try Association  whose  memberships  have 
expired,  and  others  who  expect  to  com- 
pete at  the  various  county  shows  for 
the  Association  trophy,  should  send 
their  name  and  address  with  fifty  cents 
to  Mr.  Crosby  at  once,  so  they  will  not 
be  barred  from  those  prizes. 

Culling  the  Flock 

The  exceptionally  high  prices  of  poul- 
try products  this  year  warrant  a  rigid 
culling  of  the  flock.  Only  males  of  large, 
vigorous  type,  showing  well -developed 
breast,  strong  bone,  large  comb  and  wat- 
tles, and  bright  eyes,  should  be  held  for 
breeding  purposes.  Crow  heads,  long 
beaks,  and  weak  legs  indicate  a  lack  of 


constitutional  vigor  and  are  usually 
found  in  poor  producers.  Hold  the  late- 
molting  hen  and  sell  the  early-molting 
hen,  the  persistent  or  all-summer  sitter, 
and  the  over-fat  hen.  Sell  the  imma- 
ture pullets,  or  runts,  and  save  only  the 
best.    Never  breed  from  diseased  stock. 


Why  Hens  Don't  Lay 

Why  don't  hens  lay  at  this  time  of 
the  year? 

They  do,  if  their  owner  is  onto  his  job. 

It  is  about  as  natural  for  a  hen  to  lay 
in  the  fall  and  winter  as  it  is  for  roses 
to  bloom  at  the  same  season. 

But  the  expert  poultryman  nowadays 
with  his  modern  methods  of  breeding,  of 
feeding,  of  housing  and  of  handling,  has 
his  hens  to  lay  two  hundred  or  more  eggs 
per  year  and  to  lay  a  goodly  number  of 
these  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Can  an  ordinary  farmer  or  small  poul- 
try keeper  get  a  good  fall  and  winter 
yield  of  eggs? 

He  can  if  he  will  have  a  properly  built 
house — not  meaning  an  expensive  one, 
but  a  house  that  poultry  use  and  live  in 
and  can't  be  kept  out  of. 

He  can  if  he  will  feed  the  modern  way 
or  feed  all  grain  in  litter;  feed  beef- 
scrap,  fish  scraps  or  milk — animal  pro- 
tein— heavily;  feed  dry  mashes,  and  per- 
haps wet  mashes. 


Feed  plenty  of  grit  and  oyster  shells. 
The  digestive  apparatus  of  a  chicken  de- 
mands grits.  This  month  many  of  your 
pullets  will  begin  laying,  if  they  have 
the  right  kind  of  care.  The  feeding  is 
the  big  element  in  governing  the  egg 
yield. 

The  Kansas  hen  has  saved  the  day  on 
many  a  farm  following  crop  failures  or 
other  reverses.  The  farmer's  wife 
usually  has  the  poultry  under  her  super- 
vision and  she  has  contributed  a  big 
share  to  the  family  finances.  One  woman 
in  Western  Kansas  reports  a  net  profit 
of  $200  on  her  poultry  in  the  last  eleven 
months. 


The  egg  business  in  Kansas  amounts 
to  nearly  thirty  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. It  has  been  estimated  that  two 
million  dollars  more  could  be  added  to 
this  if  proper  methods  were  used  by  all 
in  handling  eggs  and  poultry.  This  loss 
is  due  to  improper  nesting  and  housing, 
improper  feeding,  improper  care  and 
handling  of  eggs  on  the  farm,  careless- 
ness in  hauling  and  shipping,  and  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  merchant  in 
marketing.  The  loss  to  the  producer 
due  to  these  causes  is  principally  in  the 
quality  of  the  product,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives a  lower  price.  The  consumer 
meets  loss  also  through  receiving  eggs 
of  poor  quality,  for  which  he  pays  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

/   

The  best  way  to  feed  green  food,  ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  Pacific  Poul- 
tryman, is  to  make  a  pocket  of  chicken 
wire  against  the  side  of  the  hen  house 
inside.  Nail  your  wire  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  floor;  bring  it  out  at  the 
sides  so  that  you  have  a  flare  or  pocket, 
nail  the  sides  with  staples  and  you  have 
the  pocket.  When  you  put  in  the  green 
food  the  hens  can  pick  at  it  through  the 
mesh  in  the  wire,  and  when  it  drops 
down  it  will  be  held  tight  so  that  the 
hens  will  pick  off  a  mouthful  at  each 
peck.  This  pocket  is  also  good  to  hold 
turnips  or  mangels;  split  the  turnips  and 
mangels  in  two  and  turn  the  cut  sides 
to  the  front.  Feeding  green  food  in  thi3 
way  will  avoid  waste. 


Housing  poultry  is  unnatural  and  for 
this  reason  it  tends  to  entirely  change, 
the  habits  of  the  bird.  The  remark  is 
often  heard  that  hens  roosting  in  the 
trees  are  free  from  roup  and  colds.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  fresh  air.  The 
housed  birds  are  constantly  breathing 
the  poisoned  air  thrown  off  by  other 
birds.  The  more  room  allowed  each  in- 
dividual, the  purer  the  air  will  be.  It 
is  necessary  that  some  shelter  be  fur- 
nished in  the  winter  months,  as  no  house 
means  no  eggs.  But  too  often  the  idea 
seems  to  be  to  make  two  hens  exist 
where  but  one  can  thrive.  Give  each 
fowl  at  least  eight  inches  roosting  space 
and  have  the  roosts  fourteen  inches 
apart  for  best  results. 


Get  Eqqs 
Now  JJ 


Fall  and  winter  eggs  bring  big 
money.  Start  your  early-hatched 
pullets  laying  now— 'keep  them  at 
it  all  winter.  Hurry  along  the 
late  ones.  Help  the  hens  through 
the  critical  molting  period  when 
they  are  weak  and  liable  to  con- 
tract many  diseases.  Make  every 
bird  a  producer  by  using 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  bens  lay  by  supplying 
the  tonics  they  need  at  this  season 
and  quickly  putting  them  in  lay- 
ing condition.  It  induces  them 
to  eat  better — hastens  digestion 
and  assimilation — prevents  dis- 
orders of  liver  and  bowels — stirs 
the  egg-producing  organs  into 
activity.  Used  by  successful 
poultrymen  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  cost  is  small — one  cent  a 
hen  per  month — results  are  big. 

Our  dealer  In  your  town  naa  instruct 
tiona  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Prepa- 
rations under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee— ' '  Your  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied'  '—the  guarantee  f 
bag  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 
Write  today  for  64-page 
$  Poultry  Book— FREE, 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


CHEAP  POWER! 


Cheaply  built,  small   bore,    high  speed, 
light  weight  engines  do  not  mean  cheap 
power.   Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  it  will 
pay  yon  to  buy  a  cheap  priced  engine  with 
price  its  only  recommendation.  I  know  this 
engine  game  from  A  to  Z— I've  done  all  the1 
experimenting  here  at  Waterloo.  I've  found 
that  large  bore,  low  speeded,  heavy  en- 
gines will  outlast  others  two  to  one;  that 
the  quality  must  be  built  In  to  get  the 
service  out. 

CALLOWAY  ENGINES 

My  Big  Free  Engine  Book— 260  Pages 

will  decide  the  engine  Question  for  yoo.    It  will  tell  you  the 

6wm    INSIDE  SECRETS  OF  THE  ENGINS 

-^TSg  ^  bU9rNE9a.  It  will  show  you  how 

H  ■  r~':_ - 7,  jT^^jf^jPff^.  and  why  I  built  Galloway  Maa- 
■■^.^r^WWiX  terpiece  Engines  IN  MY  OWN 
factories  of  the  best  ma- 
terial right  from  the  BLUB 
PRINTS  Of  the  MOST  SKILLED 
ENGINE  DESIGNERS  by  the 
highest  class  machinists  and 
workmen  and  sell  them  di- 
rect to  you  for  Jess  money 
than  dealers  and  Jobbers  can 
buy  engines  of  equal  horse  pow- 
er, quality,  workmanship  and  fin- 
ish. This  book  on  engines  tells  you  why  I  can  afford  to  back 
every  Galloway  Masterpiece  engine  from  1  S-4  h.  p.  to  lo  b. 
p.,  stationary  or  portable,  with  a 

$25,000  BANK  BOND 

Id  addition  to  the  reputation  the  Galloway  factories  and  Insti- 
tutions have  been  years  En  building.  Galloway  engines  are 
BUILT  TO  STAND  UP  under  the  hardest  teats—to  give  a  lifetime 
of  service  at  hard,  tough  jobs— year  FN  and  year  out  satis- 
faction at  heavy  work.  This  book  fully  describes  and  illus- 
trates every  style  and  size  for  farm  and  ehop.  tells  how  to  line 
up  a  power  house;  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  instruc- 
tive ENGINE  FACTS. 

FREE  POWER  TEST  ON  YOUR   FARM  OR  SHOP 

Arranged  if  you  desire.  Our  engines  must  prove  to  you  to  your 
own  hands,  you  to  be  sole  judge, whether  or  not 
they  actually  do  everything  we  claim  for  them. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 
Ask  for  this  book  today.  A  postal  will  get  It. 
Ask  now  before  the  editfon  is  exhausted.  In 
addition  I  will  send  you  my  96-page  fall  bo- 
chock  full  of  standard  quality  merchar 
disc— necessities  for  every  farm  and  city 
borne.   Address  me  personally, 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Gallo- 
way Co.,  Box  215  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists. 


WANTED  MEN! 

£^75  TO*  3 00 

Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
rrapply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators.  Factory  Testers.  Oar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  F"KEE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  »50 

Course  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering- 
Free.   Write  today  for  oar  big  Froo  Book 
and  S50  Fre.  Scholarship  Certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


jarstf  Auto  Training  School 
In  th»  World. 

.1095  Locust  SI. i  Kaiuh  City,  Mo. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


For  the  convenience  of  Shorthorn  breeders, 
a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleepers  will 
leave  Maryville,  Mo.,  about  10:30  or  11  p.  m. 
following  Bellows  Bros.'  Shorthorn  sale.  No- 
vember 21,  for  Tomson  Bros.'  sale.  WaJta- 
rusa,  Kan.,  November  22.  This  train  will 
stop  at  Topeka  for  breakfast,  leaving  the 
Santa  Fe  station  at  8:30  a.  m.  This  will 
enable  anyone  reaching  Topeka  the  morning 
of  the  22d  before  that  hour  10  connect  with 
this  train.  The  regular  train  for  WakaruMj 
leaves  Topeka  at  10:15  a.  m.  and  arrives  at 
AVakarusa  at  10:48.  Special  Pullman  service 
has  been  provided  over  the  Rock  Island  the 
evening  following  Tomson  Bros.'  sale  for  the 
H.  C.  Lookabaugh  sale,  Watonga,  Okla.. 
November  23. 


When  Writing  to  Advertiser-, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
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OVERLAND  RED 

.         A  Romance  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  Tray? 


(Chapter  XXII — "The  Yuma  Colt" — 
Continued.) 

{I  |  "They  won't  sell  her.  No,  I  was  only 
\  romancing.  Isn't  she  beautiful!  She  seems 
j  to  be  almost  listening  to  us.     What  a  head 

and  what  a  quick,  intelligent  eye!     Oh,  you 

wonderful  horse!"  And  laughing,  Louise 
\  threw  a  kiss  to  the  Yuma  colt.  "1  must  go. 
"  1  came   over  to  see  the   horses  before  the 

crowd  arrived." 
!  %   Collie  stood  hat  in  hand  watching  Louise 
4  as  she  strolled  toward  the  ranch-house.  He 

taw  her  stop  and  pat  Boyar. 

"I  kind  of  wish  I  was  a  horse  myself,"  he 

said  whimsically.     "Either  the  black  or  the 
i  outlaw.     She  treats  them  both  fine." 
j       Brand  Williams,  Bud  Light,  Parson  Long, 

Billy    Dime,    and    Miguel   rode   up,  talking, 
<  joking,  laughing, 
j  "Fall  to  the  kid!"  said  Miguel,  Indicating 

Collie.      "I    guess    I'm   scalded    if   he  ain't 

nailed   to   the  fence.     He's  just   eating  his 

bead  off  thinking  about  the  Yuma  horse  he 
I    dassent  ride.    No?    Eh,  Collie?" 

"Htllo.  Miguel.  Nope.  I'm  taking  lessons 
«  In  tendin'  to  my  own  business — like  them." 

And  Collie  nodded  toward  the  horses. 

"Ain't  he  purty  ?"  said  Billy  Dime.  "All 
I   fussed   up   and   walkin'    round   like   a  new 

rooster  introducin'  hisself  to  a  set  of  strange 

hens.    Oh,  pshaw!" 

"And  you're  making  a  noise  like  one  of 

the  hens  trying  to  get  the  notice  of  the  new 

rooster,  I  guess." 

"Well,  seein'  I  got  the  notice,  come  on 
,  over  and  I'll  show  you  where  they  keep  the 

ice — with  things  on  it,"  said  Billy  Dime. 
The  Moonstone  riders  dismounted,  slapped 

the  dust  from  their  shirts  and  trousers,  and 

ambled  over  toward  the  refreshments. 

The  little  group,  happy,  talkative,  pledged 

each  other  and  the  Moonstone  Ranch  gen- 
erously. 

Brand  Williams,  close  to  Collie,  nudged 
him.  "If  you  are  thinkin'  of  takin'  a  fall 
out  of  the  outlaw  cayuse,  don't  hit  this  stuff 
t  much,"  he  said.  And  Collie  nodded. 
!?  The  Moonstoners  would  one  and  all  back 
Boyar  for  a  place  in  the  finals  of  the  pony 
races,  despite  the  Mexican  "outfit"  that  al- 
ready mingled  with  them  making  bets  on 
their  favorite  pinto. 

"Wh»'s  ridin'  Boyar?"  queried  Bud  Light, 
i*  "In  the  races?  Why,  Miguel  here,"  said 
I  Williams,  slapping  the  Mexican  on  the  shoul- 
j  der.     "He  don't  weigh  much,  but  he's  some 

1*  glue-on-a-sliver    when    it    comes    to  racin' 
tricks.     The  other  Mexicans  are   after  our 
pesos  this  time.     Last  year  we  skinned  'em 
so  bad  with  Boyar  takin'  first  that  some  of 
•em  had  to  wait  till  dark  to  go  home." 
Collie,     listening,     felt    his    heart  pump 
|]  faster.    He  turned  away  for  an  instant  that 
his  fellows   might   not   see   the  disappoint- 
ment  in  his  face.     He   had   hoped   to  ride 
j|  Boyar  to  victory. 

"Miss  Louise  could  get  more  out  of  Boyar 
In  a  race  than  even  Miguel  here,"  said  Billy 
Dime. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Williams.  "She  give  me 
Orders  that  Miguel  was  to  ride  Boyar  if 
they  was  any  racin'." 

So  Louise  herself  had  chosen  Miguel  to 
ride  the  pony.  Collie  grew  unreasonably 
jealous.  Once  more  and  again  he  pledged 
the  Moonstone  Rancho  in  a  brimming  cup. 
Then  he  wandered  over  to  the  Mexican  pon- 
ies, inspecting  them  casually. 

A  Mexican  youth,  handsome,  dark,  smil- 
ing, offered  to  bet  with  him  on  the  result 
Of  the  races.  Collie  declined,  but  gained  his 
point.  He  learned  the  Mexican's  choice  for 
first  place,  a  lean,  wiry  buckskin  with  a 
goat  head  and  a  wicked  eye,  but  with  won- 
derful flanks  and  withers.  Collie  meditated. 
As  a  result  he  placed  something  like  fifty 
dollars  in  bets  with  various  ranchers,  nam- 
ing the  Mexican  horse  for  first  place.  Word 
went  round  that  the  Moonstone  Kid  was 
betting  against  his  own  horse. 

Later  Brand  Williams  accosted  him. 
"What  you  fell  up  against?"  he  asked 
sternly  "What  made  you  jar  yourself  loose 
like  that?" 

"It's  horses  with  me  today — -not  home- 
eweet-home,  Brand.  Bet  you  a  pair  of  specs 
—and  you  need  'em — to  a  bag  of  peanuts 
that  the  Chola  cayuse  runs  first." 

"Your  brains  is  afloat,  son.  You  better 
cut  out  the  booze." 

I  Unexpectedly  Collie  encountered  Louise  as 
he  went  to  look  after  his  own  horses. 

"I  hear  that  you  Intend  to  ride  the  out- 
law Yuma.    Is  it  so?" 
j     Collie  nodded. 

"I  had  rather  you  didn't,"  said  Louise. 

"Why?"  asked  Collie,  tactlessly. 
.  Louise  did  not  answer,  and  Collie  strode 
Vtt  feeling   angry   with    himself   and  more 
than  ever  determined  to  risk  breaking  his 
neck  to  win  the  outlaw. 

Boyar,  the  Moonstone  pony,  ran  second  In 
the  finals.  The  buckskin  of  the  Mexicans 
won  first  place.  Collie  collected  his  win- 
Knlngs  indifferently.  He  grew  ashamed  of 
himself,  realizing  that  a  foolish  and  unwar- 
rantable jealousy  had  led  him  into  a  species 
of  disloyalty.  He  was  a  Moonstone  rider. 
He  had  bet  against  the  Moonstone  pony, 
and  her  pony.  He  was  about  to  ask  one  of 
the  other  boys  to  see  the  horses  when  a 
tumult  in  the  corrals  drew  his  attention. 
He  strolled  over  to  the  crowd,  finding  a 
place  for  himself  on  the  corral  bars. 

Mat  Gleason,  superintendent  of  the  Oro 
Ranch,  loafed,  his  back  against  a  post.  Two 
men  with  ropes  were  following  the  roan 
pony  round  the  corral.  Presently  a  riata. 
flipped  out  and  fell.  Inch  by  inch  the  out- 
few  was  worked  to  the  snubbing-post.  One 
of  the  Oro  riders  seized  the  pony's  ear  in 
his  teeth  and,  flinging  his  legs  round  her 
(  neck,  hung,  weighing  her  head  down.  There 
Was  a  flash  of  teeth,  a  grunting  tug  at  the 
elnchas,  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  Jasper  Lane, 
I  foreman  of  the  Oro  outfit,  was  in  the  saddle. 
The  cloud  of  dust,  following  the  roan  pony, 
grew  denser.  Above  the  dun  cloud  a  som- 
brero swung  to  and  fro  fanning  the  outlaw's 
ears.  Jasper  Lane  had  essayed  to  ride  the 
Yuma  colt  once  before.  His  broken  shoulder 
had  set  nicely,  in  fact,  better  than  Bull 
CTooIe's  leg  which  had  been  broken  when 
the  outlaw  fell  on  him.  Billy  Squires,  a 
young   Montana    puncher   working   for  the 

HOro  people,  still  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
All  in  all,  the  assembled  company,  as  Brand 
Williams  mildly  put  it,  "were  beginning  to 
take  notice  of  that  copper-colored  she-son 
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of  a  cyclone." 

Jasper  Lane  plied  spurs  and  quirt.  The 
pony  was  broncho  from  the  end  of  her  long, 
switching  tail  to  the  tip  of  her  pink  muzzle. 

Following  a  quick  tattoo  of  hoofs  on  the 
baked  earth  came  a  flash  like  the  trout's 
leap  for  the  fly  —  a  curving  plunge  —  the 
sound  as  of  a  breaking  willow  branch,  and 
then  palpitating  silence. 

"Crazy  with  the  heat,"  commented  Billy 
Dime,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  Collie. 

Tall,  slim,  slow  of  movement.  Collie 
slipped  from  the  corral  bars  and  secured  the 
dangling  reins.  Across  the  utter  silence 
came  the  whistle  of  a  viewless  hawk.  The 
cowmen  awakened  from  their  momentary 
apathy.  Two  of  them  carried  Jasper  Lane 
toward  the  ranch-house.    Some  one  laughed. 

Gleason,  the  superintendent,  gazed  at  the 
outlaw  pony  and  fingered  his  belt.  "That's 
the  fourth!"  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly. 
"She  ain't  worth  it." 

"The  fourth  Oro  rider,"  said  a  voice.  "You 
ain't  countin'  any  Moonstone  riders." 

"Ain't  seen  any  to  count,"  retorted  Glea- 
son, and  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

Strangely  enough,  the  outlaw  pony  fol- 
lowed Collie  quietly  as  he  led  her  toward 
Gleason.  "The  boys  say  there's  a  bet  up 
that  nobody  can  stick  on  her  two  minutes. 
She's  the  bet.    Is  that  right?"  said  Collie. 

"What  you  goin'  to  do?"  queried  Gleason, 
and  some  of  the  Oro  boys  laughed. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Collie.  "Maybe 
I'll  take  her  back  to  the  Moonstone  with 
me." 

Miguel  of  the  Moonstone  removed  his  som- 
brero and  gravely  passed  it.  "Flowers  for 
the  Collie  kid,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Collie,  grave,  alert,  a  little  white  beneath 
is  tan,  called  for  Williams  to  hold  the  pony. 
Then  the  younger  man,  talking  to  her  mean- 
while, slipped  off  the  bridle  and  adjusted  a 
hackamore  in  its  place.  He  tightened  the 
cinchas.  The  men  had  ceased  joking.  Evi- 
dently the  kid  meant  business.  Next  he  re- 
moved his  spurs  and  flung  them,  with  his 
quirt,  in  a  corner. 

"Just  defending  yourself,  eh,  Yuma  girl?" 
he  said.  "They  cut  all  the  sense  out  of  you 
with  a  horse-killin'  bit  and  rip  you  with 
the  spurs,  and  expect  you  to  behave." 

"He'll  be  teachin'  her  to  say  her  prayers 
next,"  observed  Bud  Light.  "He's  gettin' 
a  spell  on  her  now." 

"He'll  need  all  his  for  himself,"  said  Pars 
Long. 

The  pony,  still  nervously  resenting  the 
memory  of  the  mouth-crushing  spade-bit, 
and  the  tearing  rowels,  flinched  and  sidled 
away  as  Collie  tried  to  mount.  Her  glossy 
ears  were  flattened  and  the  rims  of  her  eyes 
showed  white. 

"Jump!"  whispered  Williams.  "And  don't 
rough  her.     Mebby  you'll  win  out." 

And  even  as  Collie's  hand  touched  the 
saddle-horn,  Williams  sprang  back  and 
climbed  the  corral  bars. 

With  a  leap  the  Moonstone  rider  was  in 
the  saddle.  The  pony  shook  her  head  as 
he  reined  her  round  toward  the  corral  gate. 
The  men  stared.  Gleason  swore.  Billy  Dime 
began  to  croon  a  range  ditty  about  "Pick- 
ing Little  Posies  on  the  Golden  Shore." 
The  roan's  sleek,  panting  sides  quivered. 

"Here's  where  she  goes  to  it,"  said  Wil- 
liams. 

"Whoop!  Let  'er  buck!"  shouted  the  crowd. 

Rebellion  swelled  in  the  pony's  rippling 
muscles.  She  waited,  fore  feet  braced,  for 
the  first  sting^of  the  quirt,  the  first  rip  of 
the  spurs,  to  turn  herself  in  a  hellish  thing 
of  plunging  destruction. 

Collie,  leaning  forward,  patted  her  neck. 
"Come  on,  sis.  Come  on,  Yuma  girl.  You're 
just  a  little  hummingbird.  You  ain't  a  real 
horse." 

With  a  leap  the  pony  reared.  Still  there 
came  no  sting  or  spur  or  quirt.  She  dropped 
to  her  feet.  Collie  had  cleverly  consumed  a 
minute  of  the  allotted  time. 

"One  minute!"  called  Williams,  holding 
the  watch. 

"Why,  that  ain't  ridin',"  grumbled  an 
Oro  man. 

"See  you  later,"  said  Williams,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  companions  looked  at  him 
strangely.  The  foreman's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  watch. 

Collie  had  also  heard,  and  he  dug  his 
unspurred  heels  into  the  pony's  sides.  She 
leaped  straight  for  tjje  corral  gate  and  free- 
dom. With  a  patter  of  hoofs,  stiff -legged, 
she  jolted  toward  the  plain.  The  men 
dropped  from  the  bars  and  ran  toward  the 
gate,  all  except  Williams,  who  turned, 
blinking  in  the  sun,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

A  few  short  jumps,  a  fish-like  swirt  side- 
ways, and  still  Collie  held  his  seat.  He 
eased  the  hackamore  a  little.  He  was 
breathing  hard.  The  horse  took  up  the 
slack  with  a  vicious  plunge,  head  down- 
ward. The  boy's  face  grew  white.  He  felt 
something  warm  trickling  down  his  mouth 
and  chin.  He  threw  back  his  head  and 
gripped  with  his  knees. 

"They're  off!"  halloed  a  puncher. 

"Only  one  of  'em — so  far,"  said  Williams. 
"One  minute  and  thirty  seconds;" 

Then,  like  a  bolt  of  copper  light,  the  pony 
shot  forward  at  a  run. 

On  the  ranch-house  veranda  sat  Walter 
Stone  conversing  with  his  host,  where  sev- 
eral girls,  bright-faced  and  gowned  in  cool 
white,  were  talking  and  laughing. 

The  pony  headed  straight  for  the  ver- 
anda. The  laughing  group  jumped  to  their 
feet.  Collie,  using  both  hands,  swung  the 
hackamore  across  the  outlaw's  neck  and 
tugged. 

She  stopped  with  a  jolt  that  all  but  un- 
seated him.  Walter  Stone  rose.  "It's  one 
of  my  boys5,"  he  said.  And  he  noticed  that 
a  little  stream  of  red  was  trickling  from 
Collie's  mouth  and  nostrils. 

His  head  was  snapped  backward  and  then 
forward  at  every  plunge.  Still  he  gripped 
the  saddle  with  rigid  knees.  The  outlaw 
bucked  again,  and  flung  herself  viciously 
sideways,  turning  completely  round.  Collie 
pitched  drunkenly  as  the  horse  came  down 
again  and  again.  Faintly  he  heard  Brand 
Williams  cry,  "Two  minutes!  Moonstone 
wins!"  Then  came  a  cheer.  His  gripping 
knees  relaxed.  He  reeled  and  all  around 
him  the  air  grew  streaked  with  slivers  of 
piercing  fire.  He  pitched  headforemost  at 
the  feet  of  the  group  on  the  veranda. 

In  a  flash  Louise  Laeharme  was  beside 
him,  kneeling  and  supporting  his  head. 
"Water!"  she  cried,   wiping  his  face  with 
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You  Cannot  Break  Them 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  during  a  test  of  the 
celebrated  Anderson  Doubletree,  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  of 
Osage  City,  Kansas.    Read  what  he  has  to  say: 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  : 


Osage  City,  Kansas. 


This  is  to  certify  that  I  own  a  team  of  horses  weighing  2,640  pounds 
with  harness  on.  They  have  been  on  heavy  work  for  a  number  of  years  and 
are  well  used  to  pulling,  and  I  will  put  them  against  anything  their  weight 
for  a  pull.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  pair  of  doubletrees  for  the  Ander- 
son Manufacturing  Company  of  Osage  City,  Kansas.  The  doubletrees  in 
question  weighed  ten  pounds,  completely  ironed.  I  hitched  them  to  a  traction 
engine,  and  the  brake  was  set  unknown  to  me.  The  horses  made  as  hard  a 
pull  and  repeated  pulls  on  this  doubletree  as  I  ever  saw  them  make.  I  made 
at  least  a  dozen  hard  pulls  and  at  a  few  times  the  team  lunged,  but  could 
not  break  it.  .  (Signed)  J.  F.  ELLIS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company, 
witnessed  the  above  when  Mr.  Ellis  of  this  city  tested  the  doubletrees,  and 
will  say  that  every  word  in  the  above  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)  Oscar  Johnson 
(Signed)  Carl  Greenquist 
(Signed)  Fred  Anderson 
(Signed)  Charles  C.  Anderson 
(Signed)  J.  D.  Eamzy. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  practical  doubletrees  ever  made 
for  all  ordinary  work  on  the  farm :  Plowing,  harrowing,  lead 
team  work,  road  work — in  fact  any  work  requiring  a  double- 
tree of  medium  weight  and  extra  strength. 

Fred  Anderson,  the  inventor  of  the  new  celebrated  Ander- 
son Manure  Loader  and  Scraper,  has  personally  designed  the 
Anderson  Doubletree  ..long  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
greatest  amount  of  pulling  strength  possible,  without  exces- 
sive weight,  and  Mr.  Anderson  personally  guarantees  these 
doubletrees  to  stand  the  terrible  strain  of  a  steady  pull  of  a 
team  weighing  up  to  3,000  pounds. 


This  doubletree  is  constructed  from  carefully  selected  hard- 
wood, thoroughly  seasoned,  painted  with  two  coats  of  good 
paint.  It  measures  38  inches  long,  3.V  inches  wide,  and  Wic 
inches  thick.  The  hooks  and  center  irons  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  will  never  slip  off  the  end  or  center  of  singletrees. 

All  iron  parts  are  made  of  f-inch  round  forged  mild  steel 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  every  use. 

Kansas  Farmer  takes  pleasure  in  offering  its  readers  a 
doubletree  which  cannot  be  equalled  for  less  than  $1.35,  abso- 
lutely free.  For  a  short  time,  and  while  our  supply  lasts,  we 
will  send  one  pair  of  doubletrees  complete,  all  charges  prepaid, 
to  anyone  sending  us  only  $2.00  for  a  three-years'  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  new  or  renewal. 
If  you  are  already  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  your  sub- 
scription. Don't  delay,  but  order  now,  for  this  offer  may  not 
appear  again. 

Kansas  Farmer 

Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 


her  handkerchief. 

Boot-heels  gritted  on  the  parched  earth 
and  spurs  jingled  as  the  men  came  running. 

"The  pony,  with  hackamore  dangling, 
raced  across  the  plain  toward  the  hills. 

"This'll  do  jest  as  well,"  said  Williams, 
pouring  a  mouthful  of  whisky  between  Col- 
lie's lips.  Then  the  taciturn  foreman  lifted 
"Williams  affectionately.  "You  ain't  satis- 
the  youth  to  his  feet.  Collie  dragged  along, 
stepping  shakily.     "Dam'  little  fool!"  said 


fied  to  get  killed  where  you  belong,  but  you 
got  to  go  and  splatter  yourself  all  over  the 
front  yard  in  front  of  the  ladies.  You  with 
your  bloody  nose  and  your  face  shot  plumb 
full  of  graved.  If  you  knowed  how  you, 
looked  when  she  piled  you — " 

"I  know  haw  she  looked,"  said  Collie. 
"Thafs  good  enough  for  me.  Did  I  make 
it?" 

"The    bronc*    is    yours,"    said  Williams. 
"Bud  and  Miguel  just  rode  out  after  her." 
[To  be  continued.] 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED — 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

NURSERY  SALESMEN  WANTED— HOME 
territory;  highest  commissions,  payable 
weekly.  No  investment.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established   21  years. 

FARMERS  WANTED— $75  MONTH,  MEN 
and  women.  U.  S.  Government  jobs.  Short 
hours.  Easy  work.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  immediately  for  list  positions 
obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R.  82, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED  AS  WAGON  RETAIL 
merchants  to  sell  to  farmers,  our  line  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  articles  of  every  day 
need  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  em- 
bracing home  and  veterinary  remedies,  ex- 
tracts, spices,  toilet  articles  and  sundries. 
Every  man  that  is  earning  only  a  small 
salary  should  send  for  our  free  booklet  de- 
scribing the  Haller  Way  that  helps  a  man 
to  help  himself,  and  how  he  can  get  into 
a  good  permanent  business  on  our  capital,  if 
he  is  progressive  and  desires  to  save  money 
for  the  future.  The  Haller  Proprietary  Co., 
Blair,  Nebraska.     Established  in  1888. 

TO  FORD  OWNERS 


STOP  FOULING  OF  SPARK  PLUGS  AND 
pumping  of  oil  by  attaching  a  White's  Oil 
Distributor  to  your  Ford.  Saves  its  cost  in 
thirty  days  in  oil  alone.  Price  $3  prepaid 
or  sent  collect  on  delivery  If  you  write  your 
name  on  a  postal.  Evapco  Manufacturing 
Company,  416  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope.  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  .HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  Eleven  cows,  all  young:  thirty  year- 
lings, twenty-one  calves.  All  high  grade 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  prices.  Gust 
A.  Nelson,  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — IN  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY, 
improved  farms.  Small  payments,  easy 
terms.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  L.  E. 
Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

FARMING  IN  FLORIDA. — OUR  LANDS 
are  extremely  fertile,  clay  or  mud  subsoil. 
Practically  twelve  months  growing  season. 
Abundant,  well  distributed  rainfall.  Good 
for  trucking  and  citrus  culture.  Close  to 
transportation,  on  branch  of  Dixie  Highway, 
settled  and  prosperous  community.  Chance 
for  big  profits  to  right  men.  Our  book, 
"Farming  in  Florida,"  tells  all.  Write  for 
free  copy  today.  O.  P.  Swope  Land  Com- 
pany,  Oviedo,  Seminole  County,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — TILE  DITCHER,  GRADER, 
road  plow.    P.  J.  Murta,  Cuba,  Mo. 

GARRETT  SOLD  TWENTY-NINE  SPRAY 
pump  auto  washers  in  three  days.  Profit, 
two  dollars  each.  Get  Square  Deal-B.  Rus- 
ler  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnstown.  Ohio. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE,  PRODUCER 
to  consumer.  100  pounds  beautiful  clean 
white  whole-grain  table  rice  in  double 
sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station,  $5.85. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  rice.  Cabaniss, 
Rice  Farmer,  Box  103,  Katy,  Texas. 

FANCY  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  PURE 
white,  hulled,  recleaned.  Price,  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Florence,  Kansas.  Fancy 
alfalfa  seed,  recleaned,  for  eight  dollars  and 
forty  cents  per  bushel.  Will  ship  by  freight 
or  express.  Will  not  ship  less  than  sixty 
pounds.  Reference,  Florence  State  Bank. 
J.  F.  Sellers,  Florence,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  LAND  — 
One  11-months-old  pure-bred  registered 
Scotch  Shorthorn  bull;  one  first  class  stand- 
ard new  player  piano;  one  brand  new  Excel- 
sior auto  motorcycle  that  has  never  been  on 
the  road.  All  A-l.  H.  S.  Dickey  Piano 
House,  Newton,  Kansas. 

INVESTOR'S  MAGAZINE  FREE  TO  YOU. 
$10  invested  with  us  has  made  others  $300 
in  few  months.  Our  magazine,  Hoffman's 
Investment  Journal,  tells  how  this  was  done. 
This  magazine  gives  facts  about  the  real 
earning  power  of  money.  Tells  how  many 
have  started  on  the  road  to  fortune.  To 
introduce  it  we  will  send  three  months  free. 
If  you  want  to  make  money,  white  today, 
saying  "Send  your  magazine."  Hoffman 
Trust  Company,  339  Kress  Building,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE.  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 


POULTRY. 


FINE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Martha  Haynes,  Grantville,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50.  $2.00, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale. 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  DARK  RED, 
white  wings  and  tail.  Hens,  $3  to  $5;  toms, 
$5  and  $6.     J.  W.  Warner,  Da  Crosse,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1.  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,   price   $1.     Address  Gus  Sauer, 

Belvue,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FOUR  PURE- 
bred  white  pullets  at  $1  each.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Yonly,  Tescott,  Kansas. 

QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— BAR- 
gains  if  ordered  soon.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  FANCY  AND 
utility  cockerels  and  pullets.  Guaranteed. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.  Tiff  Moore,  Osage  City, 
Kansas. 

BIG  SNOW  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each  while  they  last.  Excellent  show 
record.    W.  H.  Beaver,  St.  John,  Kansas. 

BARGAINS  —  ALL  VARIETIES  CHICK- 
ens,  bantams,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas 
and  eggs.  Bare  Poultry  Co.,  Box  921,  Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  BY 
hundred  or  small  lots,  $1.00,  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 

YOUNG  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS.  $4.00: 
hens,  $2.00.  Bertha  Ballinger,  Garden  City, 
Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

GOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 
Kan. 

GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOOSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

UTILITY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  Young's  strain,  $2.00  each. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Churchill,  Route  1,  Leslie,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MIN- 
orca  cockerels.  Mrs.  Susie  Garner,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

FELTON'S  MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  up.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $L00  up.    Mrs.  H.  A.  Ketter, 

Seneca,  Kansas. 

OAK  HILL  FARM— PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,  Route  3. 

BIG-BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  pure-bred,  $2  each.  Would  like  to  buy 
a  few  pure-bred  pullets  or  exchange.  J.  P. 
Alpers,  Hudson,  Kan. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
$1.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

WHITE  MINORCAS  AND  PARTRIDGE 
Wyandotte  cockerels  and  Buff  Orpington 
ducks  for  sale  at  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  Fred 
von  Deylen,  Avery,  Okla. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stock,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  from  prize  winners  and  heavy  laying 
strains,  $1.00  each.  Pullets,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BIG,  DEEP 
red,  exceptionally  good  birds.  Price,  $2.50. 
Creighton  Harper,  Oak  Leaf  Poultry  Farm, 
Roca,  Neb. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
ducks,  all  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— W.  ROCKS,  S. 
C.  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black 
Langshans;  also  Imperial  Pekin  drakes. 
Reasonable  if  taken  before  January  1,  1917. 
Mrs.  A.  Bollinger,  Route  2,  Lewis,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored, 
large  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.  MrLellan,  Kearney,  Neb.. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

WE  BUY  'EM  ALL — CAPONS,  GUINEAS, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  eggs.  Cash 
prices  on  request.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add-^to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
Invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"I  would  be  true,   for  there  are  those  who 
trust  me; 

I  would  -  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who 
care ; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to 
suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to 
dare. 

I  would  be  friend  of  all  —  the  foe,  the 
friendless ; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weak- 
ness ; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and 
lift." 


The  simpler  the  child's  food,  the  better 
it  is  for  him.  The  important  thing  to 
consider  is  that  it  contains  food  nutrients 
that  will  produce  growth  and  strength. 


The  best  way  to  trim  a  lamp  wick  is 
to  pinch  off  the  burnt  portion  with  the 
fingers,  then,  turn  low  in  the  burner  and 
smooth  toward  the  center  with  a  match 
or  toothpick. 


Are  you  subject  to  backache?  If  so, 
before  laying  in  a  supply  of  some  patent 
medicine  guaranteed  to  cure,  examine  the 
height  of  your  kitchen,  table  and  the 
bench  or  support  for  your  wash  tub.  If 
these  are  the  wrong  height,  you  are 
doomed  to  chronic  backache. 


Cooked  Breakfast  Foods 

Well  cooked  breakfast  foods  are  rich 
in  food  value  and  are  important  in  the 
diet.  But  they  should  be  well  cooked. 
The  longer  they  are  cooked,  the  better. 
Most  of  them  require  three  hours  cook- 
ing in  the  double  boiler,  or  twelve  hours 
in  the  fireless  cooker — the  best  ways  of 
cooking  them — and  any  additional  cook- 
ing will  continue  to  add  to  their  flavor. 

There  are  several  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing the  three  hours'  cooking  in  the  double 
boiler.  One  is  to  place  on  the  stove 
while  preparing  the  noon  meal,  again  at 
supper  time,  and  still  again  while  break- 
fast is  being  made  ready.  If  there  is  a 
flat  surface  on  the  top  of  the  heating 
stove,  this  is  an  ideal  place  for  cooking 
the  cereal.  Another  way  is  to  start  in 
boiling  water  in  the  double  boiler  in  the 
evening,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  fire 
while  the  evening  meal  is  being  cleared 
away,  ^  then  close  tightly.  The  cereal 
will  steam  in  this  way  and  by  the  time 
it  has  been  on  the  stove  in  the  morning 
while  breakfast  is  being  prepared,  will 
be  fully  cooked. 

Try  adding  chopped  dates,  raisins  or 
figs  to  the  cereal.  This  is  delicious.  Add 
the  fruit  about  one  hour  before  removing 
from  the  double  boiler. 

Have  you  ever  tried  cooking  whole 
wheat  grains  for  breakfast  food?  If 
well  cooked,  this  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  the  commercial  products.  After 
bringing  the  wheJfct  from  the  bin,  look 
it  over,  wash  thoroughly,  and  cook  as 
any  of  the  other  cereals. 

Water  content  has  much  to  do  with 
the  palatability  of  cereals.  They  should 
have  plenty  to  cook  them  well,  but  not 
enough  to  make  them  soggy  or  heavy. 


Are  We  Duly  Grateful? 

As  Thanksgiving  Day  approaches,  if 
we  will  but  turn  our  minds  back  to  that 
first  Thanksgiving  of  our  Pilgrim  fath- 
ers and  compare  their  blessings  with  our 
own,  our  gratitude  will  be  profound  and 
the  day  will  have  a  far  greater  meaning 
for  us  than  if  we  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner offer  our  thanks. 

Let  us  picture  in  our  minds  those 
early  Pilgrims  in  their  new  home  coun- 
try, the  hardships  of  which  had  depleted 
then1  numbers  almost  halt,  setting  apart 
a  day  in  which  to  offer  thanks  for  what 
now  seem  to  us  scant  blessings  indeed. 
The  crops  from  twenty  acres  hf  corn  and 
six  acres  of  barley  and  peas,  and  an 
abundance  of  wild  game,  shared  equally 
by  those  half  hundred  pioneers  were  the 
material  objects  for  special  thanks,  we 
are  told. 

The  historian  passes  on  to  us  a  fine 
example  of  hospitality  when  he  tells  us 
that  for  guests  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion, the  early  colonists  invited  Indian 
friends  to  the  number  of  ninety  to  par- 
take of  their  good  things.  He  also  tells 
us  that  four  women,  a  few  young  girls 


and  one  servant,  prepared  the  food  for 
three  days  for  all  these.  It  will  not  be 
hard  for  women  of  today  who  have  tried 
to  keep  a  threshing  crew  from  going 
hungry,  to  realize  the  amount  of  work 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  good 
women. 

Helen  Philbrook  Patten'  in  writing  of 
that  first  Thanksgiving,  said:  "What 
courage  and  good  faith  they  had  to  cele- 
brate in  this  way,  for  they  had  little 
cause  to  rejoice.  This  little  company  of 
stern  men,  armed,  surrounded  by  sav- 
ages who  were  gorgeous  in  holiday  paint 
and  feathers,  and  a  few  overworked,  sad, 
homesick  women,  were  trying  to  forget 
the  weary  months  of  hard  work  and  dis- 
appointment, and  were  bent  upon  a  com- 
mon enjoyment  of  the  gifts  Nature  had 
provided,  for  which  they  gave  heartv 
thanks  to  God." 

Can  we  ever  at  this  season  or  any 
other,  in  offering  our  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  our  blessings,  for- 
get to  be  grateful  for  those  early  stal- 
wart, determined  characters  who  mado 
it  possible  for  us  to  here  enjoy  the  "land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave-'? 


"Plea  of  Bob  White" 

Under  the  above  heading,  W.  L.  Nel- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  tells  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  quail  to  the  farmer. 
Though  in  Kansas  it  is  a  statutory  of- 
fense to  kill  quails  before  the  year  1918, 
the  fact  that  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  protect  these  birds  from  hunters 
for  five  years  in  this  state,  is  legitimate 
basis  for  pleading  for  the  lives  of  these 
bird  friends. 

This  is*  the  plea  as  worded  by  Mr. 
Nelson: 

"Please,  farmer  friend,  may  I  speak 
before  you  shoot? 

"I  am  Bob  White.  It  is  my  cheery 
whistle  that  comes  to  you  through  the 
ghost-gray  mist  of  the  morning,  my 
covey  call  that  echoes  o'er  hill  and  dale 
as  dies  the  day. 

"In  early  springtime  when  Nature 
writes  in  pink  her  proclamations  of 
plenty  I,  in  orchards,  fields,  and  pas- 
tures, begin  my  battle  against  insect 
pests.  Then  when  comes  the  wondrous 
white  of  winter,  lulling  into  peace  the 
plains  «nd  crowning  with  heavenly 
whiteness  the  hills,  I  still  am  here — still 
working  to  increase  the  next  harvest. 
All  winter  long  I  labor,  eating  the  seeds 
of  noxious  weeds. 

"How  many  bugs  and  beetles  and  weed 
seeds  do  I  eat?  Well,  I  wonder!  I  ear* 
not  say,  but  here  is  what  Science  says: 

"  'Eighty-five  different  weed  seeds 
make  up  in  part  Bob  White's  bill  of  fare. 
Crops  have  been  found  packed  with  rag- 
weed seeds  and  as  many  as*  1,000  seeds 
of  the  crabgrass  have  been  taken  from 
one  bird.  »A  single  specimen  contained 
about  10,000  pigweed  seeds.  Crops  and 
gizzards  examined  in  government  labor- 
atories have  yielded  fifty-seven  kinds  of 
beetles,  twenty-seven  varieties  of  bugs, 
nine  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  and  thir- 
teen different  sorts  of  caterpillars,  be- 
sides ants,  flies,  wasps  and  spiders.  A 
teaspoonful  of  chinch  bugs  has  been 
taken  from  one  quail,  and  an  adult  bird 
has  been  known  to  eat  5,000  plant  lice 
in  two  hours.  Bob  White  feeds  upon, 
the  boll-weevil,  cabbage  worms,  cucum- 
ber beetles,  squash  bugs,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bugs,  the  army  worm,  Hessian  fly 
and  many  other  insect  pests.' 

"What  pay  do  I  demand  for  thus  help- 
ing you  in  your  fight  against  weeds  and 
in  reducing  the  annual  insect  bill  of 
$SOO,000,000?  Why,  I  ask  only  that  I 
be  let  live.  Dead,  I  am  only  a  small 
morsel  of  meat;  alive,  I  make  it  easier 
for  you  and  yours  to  live.  Spare  me 
and  I  will  serve  you. 

"I  Speak  not  in  opposition  to  true 
sportsmanship  but  against  unrestrained 
slaughter.  Today  our  numbers  are  few. 
Tomorrow  we  may  be  no  more." 


Helping  Others  a  Tonic 

The  best  cure  for  that  feeling  that 
the  world  is  cruel  and  unjust,  is  seeking 
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out  someone  who  is  less  fortunate  than 
we  and  doing  something  to  make  that 
one  happy  or  that  will  make  his  burdens 
a  little  lighter.  There  are  so  many  who 
need  a  word  of  cheer  or  a  kindly  act, 
and  this  service  on  our  part  may  change 
the  course  of  a  life.  If  it  did  no  more 
than  help  us  forget  ourselves,  it  would 
be  worth  trying,  for  self-pity  is  any- 
thing but  constructive. 

Among  our  acquaintances  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  toning  effect  of  helpfulness 
to  others.  The  friend  is  a  widowed 
mother  whose  only  child — a  little  girl 
of  eleven  years — died  several  years  ago. 
The  mother  has  a  little  business  in  a 
city  and  since  the  death  of  the  child 
all  her  time  has  been  given  to  her  work, 
there  seemingly  being  no  pleasure  left 
in  life  for  her. 

Recently  this  lonely  woman  has  taken 
a  boy  of  fifteen  from  an  orphans'  home, 
4  and  she  says  that  in  doing  for  him  she 
has  found  her  first  real  joy  since  her 
little  daughter-companion  slipped  away 
from  her.  This  woman  with  only  a  mod- 
erate income,- is  finding  real  joy  in  shar- 
ing what  she  has  with  one  who  has  no 
home  but  hers.  The  boy  is  not  well 
and  is  unable  to  attend  school,  but  when 
she  offered  him  her  home  the  doctor 
told  her  that  with  good  care  he  would 
probably  outgrow  his  weakness.  He  is 
receiving  special  lessons  in  one  or  two 
studies  while  he  is  under  the  doctor's 
care  and  until  he  can  again  enter  high 
school. 
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The  great  joy  these  two  are  finding 
in  each  other,  and  the  sacrifice  this 
lonely  mother  is  gladly  making  for  one 
whose  mother  could  not  be  spared  to  do 
for  him,  are  fruits  of  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  forget  one's  own  discontent 
and  sorrow  by  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
others.  Her  lonely  mother  heart  has  a 
new  objective,  and  who  can  tell  the  re- 
sult of  her  kindness  to  this  appreciative 
boy? 


Suet  Plum  Pudding 

1  cupful  suet,  chopped  fine 
1  cupful  cooking  molasges 
1  cupful  milk 
1  cupful  raisins 
3&  cupfuls  flour 
1  egg 

1  teaspoonful  cloves 

2  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon 
1  teaspoonful  nutmeg 

1  teaspooflful  soda 
Pinch  of  salt 

Boil  3  hours  in  pudding  mold  set  in 
kettle  of  water.  One-pound  baking  pow- 
der cans  can  be  used  as  molds.  Grease 
and  flour  the  inside  of  the  cans  and  put 
lid  on  tight  for  cooking.  Fill  each  can 
half  full.  This  recipe  will  make  five 
one-pound  cans  full.  Serve  with  common 
sweet  sauce,  as  follows : 

1  cupful  water 

Butter  size  of  walnut 
1  scant  cupful  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  corn  starch 

Bring  water  to  boiTing  point,  then  put 
in  butter  and  sugar.  Dissolve  corn 
starch  in  cold  water,  and  add.  Flavor. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansai  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cent*.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  W1Z — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  In 
this  design  the  collar  is  particularly  inviting,  cut  in  points  at  front  and  square  at 
back  where  it  descends  almost  to  the  waistline.  It  is  inlaid  with  bands  of  insertion 
and  outlined  with  edging.  Interest  also  attaches  to  the  simulated  box  plait  down 
the  center  front,  likewise  trimmed  with  narrow  edging.  No.  7971 — Boys'  Suit:  Cut 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  is  an  excellent  design  for  kindergarten  wear  or  play. 
Bands  of  contrasting  goods  cut  bias  to  outline  the  square  collar,  finish  the  sleeve, 
and  for  the  novel  closing  outline  appropriately  and  attractively  trim  the  blouse, 
which  is  belted  at  a  lowered  waistline.  Straight  or  bloomer  trousers  may  be  used. 
No.  7934 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  Ijjist  measure.  This 
"vestee"  shirtwaist,  with  collar  and  front  band  in  dark  material,  with  narrow  ruffles 
of  the  material  outlining  them,  has  the  "something  different"  air  that  is  always 
prized.  The  fronts  of  the  blouse  are  gathered  at  the  shoulder  seams.  No.  7988 — 
Ladies'  Long  Waisted  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  40  inches  bust  measure.  A  very 
distinctive  model  is  this  one,  buttoned  at  back  and  having  the  new  straight  line 
neck — collared  at  sides  and  back  with  contrasting  goods — with  a  motif  ornamenting 
at  center.  The  skirt  is  cut 'in  four  gores.  No.  7987 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  This  illustrates  what  the  advanced  fashion  lines  in 
separate  skirts  are.  The  four  gores  are  mounted  on  a  slightly  raised  waistline  and 
an  under  box  plait  is  introduced  at  each  side  seam  to  .give  necessary  flare  and 
fullness.  A  novel  feature  is  the  result  of  the  side  gores  forming  deep  pockets. 
No.  7961 — Misses'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  14  to  20  years.  A  model  of  charming  sim- 
plicity, cut  in  one  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower  edge.  The  fronts  may  roll  open 
at  the  neck  if  desired.  A  turn-over  collar  in  contrasting  goods  and  silk  ribbon 
ties  have  all  the  trimming  honors. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA"     Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

^  COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 


Learn  Auctioneering  lld^lt°Zll\ 

and  become  independent  with  no  capital  invested. 
Every  branch  of  the  business  taught  In  five  weeks. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

JONES  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERING 
Carey  M.  Jones,  Pres.    34  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chicago 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  A  8.  F.  Hy. 
BARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kansas 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


MEN  WANTED 


,  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
'automobdies  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $76  to  $160 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM  . 

of  practical  experience.  Yon  do  the  real  work  in  machtna 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 
CUP  B?BT  Big  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
IT  EVEi Ei  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Addre3a 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
1108  Eaal 
15th  Street, 
Kansas  City* 
SP"  Miaaouri, 


With  our  regular  course  In  Morse  Teleg- 
raphy and  R.  R.  Station  Work.  Four  to 
five  months  required.  Earn  $50  to  $150 
per  month.  Positions  guaranteed;  earn 
board  while  learning.  Wichita  Telegraph 
College,  Desk  Y,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


 OTTAWA 


OT7A  WA_  /CANS 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.     A    bargain    if   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B.  GODSEY       -       EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

216   ACRES   of   highly   improved   farm,  3 
miles    from    Nevada,    Mo.      Will    trade  for 
rental  property  or  merchandise. 
W.  C.  BRYANT      -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

FLORIDA 

A  GRAND  OLD  PLACE  AT  A  VERY  LOW 
PRICE. 
,    BALKUM  PLANTATION 

380  Acres,  seven  miles  north  of  DeFuniak 
Springs,  Florida.  140  acres  in  cultivation 
and  all  practically  fenced  with  good  wire. 

240  Acres  in  pastures.  Fine  water.  Three 
separate  fields  and  pastures.  Good  clay 
subsoil.  Well  watered.  Fifty-seven  large 
pecan  trees,  bearing  large  delicious  nuts. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  18  inches  in  diameter. 
One  nice  six-room  dwelling.  Good  barn,  30x 
36;  wagon  shed,  supply  house,  cow  barn 
and  sheds.  Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  good  school  and  church.  Nice  neigh- 
bors and  all  white  families.  This  property 
is  very  cheap  at  $25  per  acre,  including  im- 
provements, but  for  quick  sale  will  accept 
$20  per  acre.  This  property  is  considered 
the  finest  plantation  in  Walton  County  and 
can  be  cut  up  into  nine  good  40-acre  farms. 
Present  owner  has  no  family  and  is  too  old 
to  look  after  the  property.  Will  accept 
$3,000  cash,  balance  $250  per  year  with  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.  Wire  or  write  promptly. 
No  trades. 

THE  R.  E.  L.  McCASKILL  COMPANY 
DE  FTJNIAK  SPRINGS      -      -  FLORIDA 

160  ACRES,  four  miles  railroad  station; 
all  rich,  dark  land;  20  acres  bluegrass,  re- 
mainder cultivation;  jjood  5-room  house, 
large  barn,  crib,  etc.;  well  and  cistern. 
Owner  will  consider  some  western  land  as 
part  purchase  price.  Possession  at  once. 
Write  for  full  description. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

40  ACRES,  8  miles  from  McAIester,  city 
15,000.  All  tillable.  30  a.  in  cultivation. 
Two  small  houses,  barn,  good  well,  all  under 
good  fence.  Raised  $1,400  worth  cotton  this 
year.  $20  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAIester,  Okla. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

.MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  OR 
will  take  charge  of  farm  or  ranch  for  com- 
ing year.  Active  Christian,  reliable,  good 
references.  He  is  willing  to  prove  his  worth 
to  you.  H.  O.  Gresham,  Parker,  Kansas, 
will  put  you  in  touch. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

STRAY  NOTICE. — TAKEN  UP  BY  MRS. 
Thayer  of  Geneva  Township,  Allen  Countv, 
Kansas,  in  October,  1915,  one  steer  caff, 
color  gray,  letter  H  on  right  hip.  Appraised 
on  October  12,  1916,  at  $44.50.  Geo.  Sey- 
mour, County  Clerk.  Iola,  Kansas. 

WANTED — TO  BUY. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies  about  six  weeks  old.  James  Brockway, 
Baldwin,  Kansas. 

WANTED,  FOR  SEED — SUDAN  GRASS, 
cane,  kafir,  milo  maize,  feterita,  millet  and 
sweet  corn.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


HONEY. 


BULK  COMB  HONEY,  $11.50  FOR  TWO 
58-pound  cans.  Single  cans,  $6.  R.  A.  Hop- 
per, Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


banner  record  this  year.'  This  is  one  of  the 
herds  bred  for  production,  with  a  record 
covering  a  number  of  years  that  shows  con- 
sistent production  which  insures  yearly 
profits. 


George  C.  Tredick.  of  Kingman,  Kansas, 
owner  of  Tredico  Farm  herd  of  registered 
Holsteins,  reports  that  his  herd  is  making 
a  banner  showing  this  year.  This  is  one  of 
the  Kansas  herds  built  up  for  producers 
from  foundation  stock  from  the  heaviest 
producing  Holstein  herds  and  nat  this  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  herds  in 
the  state. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tarn- 
worth  Swine  Record  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Stock  Yards  Inn,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Thursday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 7,  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gunderson  &  Sons  of  Alderley 
Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  owners  of 
one  of  the  good  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
that  state,  write  that  their  herd  is  making  a 


L.  F.  Cory  &  Sons  of  Belleville.  Kansas, 
owners  of  Corydale  Farm  Herd  of  Holsteins, 
one  of  the  good  herds  in  the  Southwest,  re- 
port their  herd  making  a  good  record  this 
year.  This  is  one  of  the  herds  that  has 
been  bred  for  production  and  that  returns  a 
good  profit  every  year.  A  fine  lot  of  young 
stock  by  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy  94245  is  a 
feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time. 

Volume  34  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Herd 
Book  has  just  been  received.  This  volume 
contains  the  records  of  bulls  from  Number 
155861  to  172519.  the  records  of  cows  from 
Number  278176  to  307054,  or  all  records  ap- 
proved and  admitted  for  entrv  up  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1916. 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

Shorthorn 
Bulls 

For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

Peari,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  Sale — Twenty  bulls,   8   to  10  months 
old,   red.    white   and   roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

Grotheer's  Shorthorns — Lavender  Model  by 
Choice  Goods  Model  heads  herd.   Young  bulls 
and  heifers.     Few  cows  for  sale. 
H.  C.  Grotheer,  Route  7,  Pittsburg-,  Kansas. 

LOffEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351S08  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora.  Kan. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale.  Also  a 
few  cows  and  heifers. 

AIJLI)  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fellows, 
sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and  priced 
reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZ  ELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

handler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  \V.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Yearlings  and  twos,  square  built,  rug- 
ged, hardy  bucks  with  weight,  bone  and 
heavy  fleece.  Quick  shipping  facilities 
and   priced  cheap.     412  head.  Above 

Kansas  City. 

HOWARD  CHANDLER.  Charlton.  Iowa 


RAMBOTJILLETT  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
bouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.     E  ,D.  KING,  Burlington.  Kansas. 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milligan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  All 
immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON.  IOWA 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  AND 
DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS,  SOWS,  PIGS 

Half-ton    kind.     Also   Silver    Laced  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  hens,  pullets. 
L.  M.  FISH  -  BOLIVAR,  MISSOURI 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D,  J.  White,  Clements,  Ka> 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  26  of  the 
American  Aberdeen  Angus  herd  book.  This 
volume  contains  entries  from  February, 
1916,  to  August,  1916,  and  from  Number 
208501  to  220500,  and  other  information  of 
Interest  to  Aberdeen  Angus  breeders. 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Adver- 
tising. O.W.Devine,  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1916. 


Fifty -five  head  of  cattle  have  been  listed 
for  the  fifteenth  annual  sale  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  December  6, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Aber- 
deen Angus  Breeders'  Association.  There 
will  be  seventeen  bulls  and  thirty-eight  cows 
and  heifers,  consisting  of  twenty  Blackbirds, 
five  of  which  belong  to  the  aristocratic 
Blackcap  family;  seventeen  Trojan-Ericas, 
seven  Prides  of  Aberdeen,  two  of  which  are 
of  the  famous  K  Pride  family;  seven  Queen 
Mothers,  one  Heather  Bloom,  one  Lady  Ida, 
one  Mina,  and  one  Miss  Copland.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  animals  have  won  prizes  at 
leading  expositions,  shows  and  fairs  where 
the  association  has  offered  prizes;  138  spe- 
cial Association  prizes  have  been  won  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  prizes  won  by 
these  and  the  remainder  of  the  offering  at 
fairs  in  which  the  association  did  not  offer 
specials. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Duroc 
Record  Association  will  be  held  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  December  2,  and  on  that  date  the 
$60,000  office  building  of  the  Association  will 
be  officially  dedicated.  The  building  is  the 
finest  of  any  owned  and  occupied  by  a  live 
stock  record  association.  It  is  paid  for  and 
the  association  has  a  nice  balance  in  the 
treasury,  which  is  certainly  a  splendid 
showing. 


J.  W.  Berry  &  Son  of  Jewell  City,  Kansas, 
report  their  Jerseys  doing  well.  The  Berry 
herd  of  pure-bred  and  high  grade  Jersey 
cattle  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
best  blood  lines  of  the  Jersey  breed  are  rep- 
resented in  their  herd.  A  feature  at  this 
time  is  the  large  number  of  choice  young 
cows  and  heifers.  They  have  forty  head  of 
bred  yearlings  that  are  a  choice  lot.  AH 
of  them  are  out  of  heavy  producing  dams. 


R.  I.  Litele,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  one  of 
the  leading  draft  horse  men  of  that  state, 
reports  a  good  demand  for  draft  stallions 
and  marts  of  all  breeds  and  expects  the 
demand  to  increase  as  the  season  advances. 
Mr.  Little  -handles  all  breeds  of  draft  horses 
and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  business. 
Horses  from  Mr.  Little's  herds  have  been 
consistent  winners  at  the  big  fairs  for  sev- 
eral years. 


One  of  the  choice  Jersey  herds  in  Kansas 
is  the  Dornwood  Farm  herd  at  Topeka. 
This  herd  is  noted  for  choice  breeding  and 
heavy  production.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at 
this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of  young  stock, 
including  outstanding  young  bulls  from 
Register  of  Merit  and  imported  cows,  de- 
scendants of  Fontaine's  Eminent,  Pogis  80th 
of  Hood  Farm,  and  Golden  Fern's  Lad. 


L.    M.    Fish,    of  Bolivar 
souri's  live  boosters  for  im 
Fish   has   very   fine  herds 
and    Chester    White  hogs, 
raised  a  large  number  of 
of  both   breeds.     He  also 
of  summer   and   fall  pigs 
pure-bred  stock  and  poult 
has  one  of  the  best  flocl 
Laced    Wyandotte  chicken 
of  the  state. 


one    of  Mis- 
ported  stock.  Mr. 
of   both  Durocs 
This    year  he 
early  spring  pigs 
has  a  choice  lot 
He   has  found 
ry  profitable  and 
s  of  R.   C.  Silver 
s  in  that  section 


J.    B.    Branson,  the 
breeder   of  Lincoln, 
breed    pure-brrd  Hoi 
announces  a  sale  to 
In  this  sale  he  will  o 
high    grade  Holsteins 
them    raised    on  his 
forty   head   of  heavy 
from  40  to  80  pounds 
ing  heifers  two  years 
herd  bull,  Aggie  Kin* 
vearlings    and  calves, 
bulls. 


well   known  Holstein 
Neb.,    has    decided  to 
steins    exclusively  and 
be  held  December  12. 
ffer  100  head  of  select 
a  large   per  cent  of 
farm.     There   will  be 
milking  cows  milking 
per  day;  thirty  spring- 
old,  bred  to  his  great 
r  Gerben;  also  a  lot  of 
and   some  registered 


Harris  Bros.,  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  held 
a  very  successful  Percheron  sale  November 
15.  Eight  stallions,  including  the  young- 
sters, averaged  $588  per  head,  and  twenty- 
eight  head  or  mares  and  fillies  averaged 
$368  per  head.  A  two-year-old  stallion  by 
Algarve  topped  the  sale  at  $825.  Many  of 
the  horses  sold  went  to  buyers  i:i  the  wheat 
belt  of  Kansas. 


A.  J.  Erhart  &  Son  have  claimed  Febru- 
ary 22  for  their  bred  sow  sale  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas.  At  this  time  they  will  offer 
sixty  head  of  high  class  sows  and  gilts, 
sired  by  and  bred  to  the  following  herd 
boars:  Big  Hadley  Jr.,  Big  Robidoux,  Big 
Bob  Jumbo,  King  Price  Wonder.  Columbus 
Defender,  and  Big  Hadley's  Equal  by  Bis 
Hadley  jr. 


The  Deming  Ranch,  Oswego,  Kansas,  is 
the  home  of  one  of  the  great  Poland  China 
herds  in  this  state.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  herds- 
man, reports  the  herd  doing  well  at  th:s 
time  and  the  young  stock  growing  out  fine. 
Although  this  was  their  first  year  out  with 
a  show  herd,  their  winnings  at  the  big  state 
fairs  in  competition  with  the  best  herds  in 
the  country  placed  them  in  the  ranks  of 
the  foremost  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  Their 
winnings  included  grand  championships,  re- 
serve championships,  first,  second  and  third 
premiums  in  the  various  classes  and  they 
were  contenders  at  every  fair  for  high  hon- 
ors. They  keep  their  herd  immune  and  at 
tin-  present  time  have  a  very  fine  lot  of 
herd  material  and  bred  sows,  the  same 
breeding  of  their  big  winners.  They  are 
the  big  easy-feeding  profitable  type. 

The  twentv-ninth  annual  meeting"  of  the 
American  Association  of  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses  will  be 
held  at  Assembly  Hall  in  Live  Stock  Rec- 
ord building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Wednesday,  December  6. 


DAILY  SALES  OF  PURE-BRED  LIVE  STOCK 


Clydesdale  Sale 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1 : 00  p.  m. 

For  particulars  write  J.  A.  H.  John- 
stone, Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  -  Selected  Shorthorns  -  50 

Thursday,  December  7,  1:00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  F.  W.  Harding, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


50  -  High-Class  Angus  -  50 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1 : 00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  Chas.  Gray,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  s 

50  -  Choice  Herefords  -  50 

Friday,  December  8,  1 : 00  p.  m. 

For  catalog  write  R.  J.  Kinzer,  1012 
Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sheep  and  Swine  Sales  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

Many  new  improvements,  new  features.  Thirty  National  Conventions. 
Dairy  sales  of  all  breeds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  season  of  learning,  entertainment,  brilliant  evening  Ihows  and  A  TRIP 
TO  CHICAGO.    Lowest  rates  on  all  railroads. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Now  for  the  International 

Greatest  and  Best  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW  of  the  Year 

VCOdllUt?!    dm   IO  «7 

At  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

-                  r""!^       '   ' ' " ■  j 

Entire  Grade  Holstein  Herd  at  Auction 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  OUR  DAIRY  FARM,  "RIVERSIDE 
PLACE,"  THREE  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF  POST  OFFICE 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  December  12,  1918 

To  make  room  for  pure-breds  I  will  sell  the  entire  herd  of  carefully  selected 
and  bred-up  grades — ABOUT  100  HEAD. 

FORTY  HEAVY  MILKING  COWS,  2  to  7  years  old.  Most  of  these  have  fresh- 
ened since  November  1  or  are  to  freshen  soon.  Every  mature  cow  has  milked  from 
40  to  80  pounds  in  24  hours.     Most  of  them  will  weigh  1,300  to  1,400  pounds  each. 

THIRTY  SPRINGING  HEIFERS,  coming  twos.     They  are  bred  to  Aggie  King 

Gerben  156762  (my  herd  bull),  a  grandson  of  the  noted  KATT  GERBEN,  Nebraska's 

GREATEST  COW. 

BALANCE  YEARLINGS  AND   CALVES,  BOTH  SEXES.     Also  two  registered 

bulls.  One  6-months-old  registered  bull  calf,  sire  Sunflower  Sir  Hengerveld  Walker 
116779,  dam  Princess  Katy  Mahomet  275789. 

Free  conveyance  from  car  line  to  farm  sale  day.     Free  lunch. 

J.  B.  BRANSON,  OWNER 
Phone  B-6337,  R.  F.  D.  1  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

AUCTIONEERS — A.  W.  THOMPSON,  Z.  S.  BRANSON 

P.  g. — It  will  pay  Kansas  farmers  to  attend  this  sale  of  good  cattle.  Bring 

your  dairy  expert  and  come. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERUNG  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  Iri  my  1S14  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


-PIONEER  STUD  FARM 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  SALINA,  KANSAS 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


1  REGISTERED   PERCHER0NS,  39  heavy 

3  ami  4  yr.  stallions.  6S  rugged  2  yr.  olds. 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7-.  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twentv-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     AL.  (i.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 

PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  All  good  ones.  Low  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.   W.    BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

<t  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
*^  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  ran 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets   for    sale.     Come  and 

see  me.   „ 

PHIL  WALKER. 
Moline.  Elk  County,  Kansas 

SIX  BREEDS  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

Pedigree  and  guarantee  with  each,  ?450  ana 

up.    Time  given.  _ 
R.  I.  LITTLE,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GEO.  W.  ELA'S  HALCYON  HERD 

Registered,    immuned    Hampshire   boars  lor 
sale.     Valley  Falls,  Kansas. 


Kansas  Farmer 


Tor  the  improvement 


of  tfie  Farm  and  Home 


olume  54,  Number  49.       TOPEKA,    KANSAS,     DECEMBER  2,  1916. 


Established  1863.  $1  a  Year 

m 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  2,  1916 


This  book, 
which  costs  you 

nothing,  may  be  the 
meanf-  of  making  you  Independ- 
ent for  life.  Complete  in  description  and 
profusely  illustrated,  it  tella  the  Fact 
about  new  farm  lands  in  a  region  where 
there  is  no  severe  winter  cold,  drouths 
are  unknown,  and  the  growth  of 
vegetation  continues  theyear 'round 
—the  sunny,  healthful 

Highlands  of 
Louisiana 

These  lands  are  high,  gently  rolling, 
well  drained,  adapted  to  general  farming, 
ideal  for  stock  raising  and  dairying.  They  are 
being  sold  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  company  at 
extremely  low  prices,  oa  remarkably  easy  terms 
—One  Smal  Down  Payment,  Then  Nothing  but 
Interest  for  Three  Years  1 

Send  foi  this  book.  Head  it.   Remember  this 
is  absolutely  FREE;  no  obligation  insending  font. 
With  it  comes  a  map  of  Louisiana  in  full  colors. 
Learn  the  details  of  this  rare  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  prosperous,  contented  farm  owner 
the  happy  land  "Where  Soil  and  Climate  Ar 
Nevei  Idle."  A  postal  brings  the  book. 


fab m Aland  corporation!; 

425  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 
Kansas.  City,     -  .Missouri. 


Hogs  Grind  Grain 

THE  HOG  MOTOR  is  both  a  grinder 
and  feeder.  With  it  your  hogs  will 
grind  their  own  grain,  saving  you 
money  and  labor.  This  machine  will  care 
for  30  hogs  on  full  feed  at  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  grain  and  a  pig  of  40 
pounds  can  operate  the  grinder.  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  separate 
or  mixed.  No  waste — grain  always  dry, 
clean,  fresh.  We  will  keep  the  machine 
in  repair  one  year  free,  and  refund  money 
if  not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

HOG  MOTOR  COMPANY 

732  Andrus  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Spread  Straw 

You  can  spread  straw 
from  15  to  20  acres  a 
day  and  increase 

your  yields  5  bushel  an 
acre  with  our 

"Perfection" 
Straw  Spreader 

Easy  to  attach,  runs  eas- 
ily, spreads  fast  and  evenj 
pays  for  itself  quickly. 

Spreading  Straw  Pays  on  All  Crops 

like  spreading  manure.  The  Perfection  Straw  Spreader 
Bow  in  its  third  successful  year.  Sold  on  60  Daya*  Trial. 

FREE  BOOK  on  Spreading  Straw.  A  postal  brings  it. 
THC  UNION  FOUNDRY  «.  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

6 1  o  union  Avenne,       Ottawa.  Kansas. 


Letz  Sell  SharpeningPlates 


Running 
empty  does  not  in- 
'  jure  them — actually  pu 
„  w  on  an  edge.   One  eet  of  Letz '  _ 
"plates  will  grind  1000  to  3000" 
r  bushels— outlast  3  to  6  Beta  ordi-\ 
nary  plates.   Silent  running  and 
Belf -aligning.  Letz  grinds  all  grain 
and  forage  crops  fine  as  dust  in  one  1 
grinding  —  ear  corn,  snapped  corn, 
oats,  wheat,   alfalfa,  ^  clover,   etc.  ; 
Make  your  own  appetizing  combina- 
tion Btock  foods  and  save  fifty  per 
.cent  waste  in  feeding  roughage. 
10  days  free  trial.  Valuable 
Feeding  Book  mailed  free. 
LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
103  East  St.,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas' 
Bive.  Built  to  last ;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel* 
Pull  H  to  M  horse-power  more  than 
fated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sized 
1)4  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  NO 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.     Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
661  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS' 


Send  for 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.    Wheels  to  fit 


Wheel  Co.,  34Elmti..Quincy,lll. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automobiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^Iot or cycles 


ACCORDING  to  figures  given  out 
by  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  the  state  of  Colorado  46  per 
cent  of  her  bread  raisers  leave  all  of 
their  machines  exposed  to  the  weather, 
38  per  cent  house  only  their  unproduc- 
tive equipment  in  the  form  of  buggies, 
carriages,  and  automobiles,  and  only  a 
minority  of  16  per  cent  were  iound 
practicing  the  economy  of  sheltering  all 
of  their  equipment.  The  Minnesota 
Bulletin  No.  117  states  that  even  where 
machines  are  properly  housed  there  is 
an  average  annual  depreciation  of  8.86 
per  cent,  and  claims  that  where  this  de- 
tail is  overlooked  the  annual  loss  is 
doubled. 

Figuring  the  average  equipment  on  the 
three  million  farms  without  machine 
sheds  at  $200  per  farm,  there  is  six 
million  dollars'  worth  of  machines  ex- 
posed and  on  the  basis  of  the  Minnesota 
Bulletin's  figures,  the  handsome  sum  of 
$53,160,000  is  slipping  through  the 
American  farmer's  fingers  each  year, 
because  he  allows  his  machines  to  stand 
under  the  great  national  shed  swept  by 
cold  blasts,  drifting  snows,  blistering 
suns,  and  driving  rains. 


Farm  Electric  Plants 

Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
practicability  of  electric  lighting  for 
country  homes  in  territory  out  of  reach 
of  central  station  service.  There  are  a 
number  of  companies  which  manufacture 
isolated  lighting  plants  ranging  in  price 
from  $250  up,  according  to  the  size. 

These  plants  consist  of  an  electric  gen- 
erator driven  usually  by  a  gasoline  or 
kerosene  engine.  This  generator  charges 
a  storage  battery  which  furnishes  cur- 
rent at  times  when  the  engine  is  not 
running.  The  battery  may  have  a  ca- 
pacity as  low  as  two  ordinary  size,  40- 
watt  lamps  burning  for  eight  hours,  and 
as  high  as  100  or  even  more  "ordinary 
size  lamps  burning  for  eight  hours.  The 
usual  capacity  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
lamps  for  eight  hours. 

When  the  engine  is  running,  the  rating 
is  considerably  higher.  In  ordinary 
operation,  the  engine  is  run  only  when 
the  battery  needs  charging.  Often,  it  is 
necessary  to  charge  the  battery  only 
once  in  several  days,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  light  used,  that  is,  the 
number  turned  on,  and  the  length  of 
time  burned. 

From  a  private  lighting  plant  of  this 
kind,  motors  can  also  be  used  for  pump- 
ing and  other  purposes,  as  running  sew- 
ing machines.  If  power  is  required  at 
more  than  one  place,  wires  can  be  run 
very  easily,  and  the  motor  .installed 
where  needed.  If  a  large  amount  of 
power  is  wanted,  it  can  be  supplied 
from  the  generator  and  battery  operat- 
ing in  parallel,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
both  supplying  power  at  the  same  time 
to  the  motor.  Electric  flat-irons,  fans, 
and  other  domestic  appliances  can  also 
be  successfully  used  with  a  private  light- 
ing plant. 

The  wiring  of  a  house  for  electricity 
is  easily  done,  and  at  small  expense.  An 
ordinary  house  of  six  or  eight  rooms  can 
be  wired  for  $25  or  $35,  with  inexpen- 
sive fixtures. 

The  plants  themselves  are  simple  to 
set  up,  as  they  come  practically  assem- 
bled, and  have  very  complete  instruc- 
tions and  diagrams  so  that  an  expert,  or 
specialist  is  not  required  to  install  them. 

The  maintenance  cost  is  amounting 
to  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
oil  and  gasoline,  or  other  fuel.  They 
give  a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  the  oper- 
ation requires  little  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity. They  are  aften  arranged  to  be 
self  cranking  so  that  anyone  can  start 
them. — F.  E.  Andrews,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Starting  Engines  in  Winter 

In  the  summer  gasoline  or  other  fuel 
vaporizes  readily,  but  in  the  winter  this 
process  takes  place  so  slowly,  due  to 
low  temperature,  that  the  engine  will 
not  start  when  cranked. 

To  start  the  motor  in  cold  weather, 
prime  the  cylinders  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  gasoline,  and  let  stand  for 
five  minutes.  The  man  who  is  running 
the  engine  can  use  this  time  for  oiling 
and  making  minor  adjustments.  The 
gasoline  will  take  up  sufficient  heat,  even 
from  the  cold  walls  of  the  engine,  to 


vaporize.  The  engine  will  usually  start 
with  little  trouble  after  this  treatment. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  to 
start  an  engine  in  cold  weather.  It  can 
be  warmed  by  pouring  hot  water  into 
the  radiator.  Hot  water  poured  over 
the  carbureter  will  cause  the  gasoline  to 
vaporize  before  it  passes  into  the  cylin- 
der. Ether  vaporizes  quickly  and  can 
be  used  for  priming  but  it  is  expensive. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  draining  the 
radiator  in  the  winter,  alcohol  and  salt 
anti-freeze  solutions  are  used,  but  after 
all  the  safest  and  cheapest  plan  is  to 
drain.  The  alcohol  solution  is  expensive. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  salt  solution  is 
less,  but  it  probably  will  prove  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  The  salt  solution  tends 
to  eat  or  dissolve  the  metal.  This  action 
goes  on  slowly  in  the  winter  when  the 
temperature  is  low,  but  the  danger  is 
that  some  of  the  salt  will  remain  in  the 
engine  and  radiator  during  the  summer 
when  the  action  is  rapid. 

Kerosene  can  be  used  in  the  radiator, 
and  is  used  in  some  tractors.  A  disad- 
vantage is  that  on  warm  days  the  en- 
gine will  overheat.  Where  the  weather 
is  cold  for  long  periods,  kerosene  will 
prove  satisfactory,  but  its  use  is  not 
advisable  under  Kansas  conditions. 

In  cold  weather  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  oil  is  feeding  to  the  cylinders. 
A  number  of  engines  are  so  constructed 
that  the  oil  cups  are  in  a  position  in 
which  they  will  not  readily  warm.  The 
best  way  to  overcome  this  fault  is  to 
use  a  light-bodied  oil,  preferably  the  oil 
recommended  for  winter  use  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  engine.  —  W.  H. 
Sanders,  Instructor  in  Farm  Motors, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Misalignment  Wears  Tires 

One  of  the  causes  of  tire  treads  wear- 
ing excessively  is  the  non-alignment  of 
the  wheels.  The  wheels  should  be  in 
perfect  alignment,  otherwise  the  wear  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  fabric  forming  the 
body  of  the  tire  will  be  too  thin  and 
puncture  will  result. 

If  non-alignment  is  suspected,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  wheels  examined  and 
the  defect  remedied. 


Repairing  Farm  Equipment 

The  following  timely  suggestions  are 
made  by  F.  A.  Wirt,  who  has  charge  of 
the  farm  machinery  work  at  our  agri- 
cultural college : 

"In  putting  a  machine  away  after  a 
season's  work,  notation  should  be  made 
of  the  parts  needed,  while  the  operation 
of  the  machine  is  still  fresh  in  mind. 
These  notes  may  be  made  on  tags  and 
attached  to  the  machine,  but  a  separate 
list  should  be  kept  on  file  in  case  any 
of  the  tags  are  lost.  If  the  farmer 
waits  until  spring  he  probably  will  for- 
get about  the  repairs  needed. 

"In  the  slack  winter  season  the  farmer 
should  go  to  the  shop  and  put  every  ma- 
chine into  first  class  condition.  This 
gives  the  implement  dealer  time  to  ob- 
tain the  parts  needed.  Ordering  by  mail 
lessens  the  chance  of  getting  the  wrong 
piece.  Parts  needed  cannot  always  be 
obtained  from  the  dealer,  but  will  have 
to  come  from  the  branch  house  or  fac- 
tory, and  plenty  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

"In  the  busy  season,  when  a  breakage 
occurs,  the  farmer  repairs  it  as  best  he 
can  and  goes  on  using  the  machine.  The 
work  may  suffice  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  but  will  not  last  through  an- 
other year.  Such  repairs  are  often  the 
cause  of  inferior  work  and  make  the 
process  of  harvesting  expensive. 

"The  farmer  does  not  have  time  to 
make  repairs  in  the  spring,  especially 
when  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  his 
dealer  to  send  to  the  branch  house  and 
the  branch  house  in  turn  to  the  factory 
before  spare  parts  are  obtained.  Not 
infrequently  a  farmer  will  buy  a  new 
machine  rather  than  lose  time  by  wait- 
ing for  repairs  to  be  made." 

Farmers  should  not  attempt  to  get 
along  without  some  tools  for  general 
repair  work.  Too  often  the  general  re- 
pair man  is  no  more  competent  to  repair 
a  piece  of  machinery  than  the  farmer 
himself.  The  time  required  to  remove 
and  take  the  broken  pieces  to  town  is 
generally  much  longer  than  that  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  at  home,  were  a 
shop  equipped  for  that  work. 


This$100.Book 

^^J^urs  For  A 
Postal 


1 


A  penny  postal 
brings  most 
startling  farm  book 
ever  published. 
Tells  about  the  fam- 


ous "Campbell  Sys- 
j  tern  of  Breeding  Big 
[Crops;"  how  your 
Wheat,  Oats,  Corn, 
Timothy  and  Clover 
1  yields  can  be  increas- 
*ed  by  ONE-FIFTH  — 

QUICKLY!  EASILY! 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

Nearly  600,000  Dieo  now  farm  by'Xamp- 
^   bell  System"  —it*e  a  woDderful  discovery. 
Le&ro  all  about  it  free. 

/CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

Id  addition  to  Book  >  ou  set  free  complete  facts  aboot  my 
new  Chatham  Seed  Grader  &  Cleaner— a  sat  power  or  band 
power  machine  handling ur>  toBObu.et.ecI  per  Eour.  It  clean*, 
grades,  separates  and  sacks  —  ALL  AT  ONE  C  PE  RATIO*. 
Any  grain.any  grass  seed,  thr-y  all  look  alike  to  theCbatham, 
Takes  out  all  dirt,  dust,  trash  and  all  noxious  weodn;  takes 
out  poor  sickly  seeds;  sacks  pure  plump  seed,  ready  for  sow- 
ing. THOUSANDS  IN  USE.  Thirty  days  free  trial— cash  or 
Ion?  time  credit,  and  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE!  fiend  postal 
for  Book  here  pictured— SEND  NOW. 

MAN  SON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept  225  Detroit,  MicTi. 
Dept.^25PansasCiiy,Moo,0cpt.225Minneapolis,Minn. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Lamps- 

that  burn  kerosene,  and 

less  trouble  and  far  more 
economical  than  any 
other.  No  wicka  to  trim, 
no  chimneys  to  clean,  no 
greasy  oil  to  handle.  No 
batteries  or  engines  to 
fuss  with.   No  smoke, 
no  soot,  no  odor. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

The  Coleman 
AI&-0-LITE 

la  a  beautifully  shaped  and  finished 
portable  table  lamp  that  makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.   Gives  300  candle 
power  at  only  one-third  of  a  cent 
per    hour.      Absolutely  safe. 
Won't  explode  and  no  danrer 
if  tipped  over.  Ask  your  dealer 
Or  write  for  catalog  showing 
many  beautiful  styles. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

168  N.  St.  Francis  A»  .Wlchlla.Kjt. 
St.PBnI.Minn.,  Toledo.-Ohio.. 
Dallas, Tex..        Chicago.  III. 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,. 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standings 
Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized? 
Roofings,  Siding,  Wal'.board.i 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  at  I 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAY  the  FREICXIT. 

Edwards  Tlghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shine  es 

costless;  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot,fire,rust,lightning  proof. 

FREE  RoofTng  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
6amples.    Ask  for  Book  No02363 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
12313- 12363  PikeSt.    Ciatinmi.  Ok* 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


SAW9 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  II 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timbef 
with  itthan  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  iteasier.  Send 
lor  FREE  illustrated  catalog  KaA  40,  ahowing  Low  Price 
end  latest  Improvements.   First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  IIL 


Ask  now!  This  beautiful 
four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers: 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 

borne  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  trar- 
dens,   landscaping,  shrubbery, 
,  .Tcnards,  farms.    A  dictionary  on  ' 
Fardeiiing!  Flower  lover'a  delight! 
_  Berry  gTower'B  book  I  An  crchard- 
Ist'B  manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  19JS  book. 
Don'tmissit.    Ask  today.    A  costal  gets  it. 
Galloway  Bros.  A  Co.,  DJ2I5  Waterloo,  la. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


^5-Pass..30H.P. 

Electric  Starting 
114-in.  Wlbase 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Cor.  Pay  for  It" 
out  of  your  commissions  oa 
eales.  I  am  dally  snip- 
ping cars  to  Bush 
A  cents.  103  went  ou* 
iast  April.  Ma  pro- 
fits for  yon.  Writo 
at  once  for  my 4$-p-if* 
catalog  giving  fuli  °e-_ 
tails  of  1917  model.   Address  J.  H.  BUSH.  Pres.,  Dept.  1  L'-J 
I  Bl'SH  B0TOB,  COai'AJiY,  Bosh  Temple,  Chicago,  III.  I 
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REVISION  OF  POSTAL  RATES 

One  of  the  important  matters  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  the  readjustment  of  postal 
rates.  This  problem  was  to  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  last  session  but  had  to 
be  deferred  on  account  of  the  considera- 
tion required  by  railway  mail  pay.  Since 
this  has  been  disposed  of  the  committees 
are  prepared  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
placing  the  various  postal  rates  on  a 
more  equitable  basis. 

A  zone  system  of  rates  for  second 
class  matter  is  being  prominently  urged 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  flat  rate 
which  was  adopted  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  The  present  rate  has  for  some  time 
heen  regarded  as  a  discrimination  against 
the  newspapers  in  favor  of  the  great  na- 
tional magazines.  Like  the  parcel  post, 
the  proposed  zone  rates  would  be  based 
on  the  length  of  the  haul. 

The  postal  committees  have  been  be- 
sieged by  petitions  bearing  millions  of 
names  and  several  hundred  thousand 
letters  from  individuals  urging  a  read- 
justment of  postal  rates  with  a  view  of 
making  possible  "one-cent  letter  postage. 
A  survey  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
sufficient  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
various  rates  to  permit  the  granting  of 
a  one-cent  rate  on  local  delivery  letters 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Chairman  Moon  of  the  House  Postal 
Committee  recently  said:  "I  think  that 
the  committee  will  take  up  this  second- 
class  mail  matter  at  the  next  session  and 
press  it  to  a  conclusion  at  once.  While 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee,  this 
is  my  desire  in  the  matter.  *  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  bill  we  will  pass, 
whether  it  will  have  a  zone  feature  at- 
tached to  it  or  not.  This  view  has  been 
presented  frequently  in  years  past,  and 
sometimes  received  favor  and  sometimes 
not.  As  to  what  shape  the  legislation 
will  be  in  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I 
am  sure  the  committee  will  give  it  the 
best  possible  shape  in  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  said : 
"When  fixing  rates  of  postage,  more  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  what  it 
actually  costs  the  government  to  handle 
the  various  classes  of  mail.  Take  for 
instance  the  point  at  issue,  why  should 
the  patrons  of  the  postal  service  be 
forced  to  pay  two  cents  to  mail  a  letter 
which  is  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  city 
or  town  in  which  it  is  mailed  when  it 
costs  much  less  than  one  cent  to  handle? 
In  fact,  postal  experts  say  that  such  let- 
ters are  handled  by  the  government  at 
a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  official  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  profits  derived  from  all  first 
class  matter  exceeds  $80,000,000  annu- 
ally. In  view  of  these  startling  facts,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  patrons  of  the  postal 
service  have  not  been  accorded  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  provision  of  postal  facilities." 

Commenting  on  the  pending  legislation 
Senator  Curtis  of  Kansas  said:  "When 
I  first  began  boosting  for  a  cheaper  let- 
ter rate  the  general  public  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  injustice  of  the  existing  rates 
of  postage.  For  the  first  time  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  the  patrons 
of  the  postal  service,  and  apparently  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  two. 
houses  of  Congress,  have  reached  a  real- 
ization of  the  true  situation  and  are 
about  prepared  to  take  some  definite  ac- 
tion on  the  matter." 

People  who  live  in  the  country  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  postal  icaajusL- 
ments  along  the  lines  indicated. 

SI    Sf  St 

FUTURE  OF  NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW 

The  National  Swine  Show  held  in 
Omaha  brought  together  an  immense  ex- 
hibition of  hogs  of  the  various  breeds. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  show  can  be  continued  as 
an  independent  exposition.  The  crowds 
as  this  show  were  rather  disappointing. 
If  gate  receipts  are  to  furnish  any  con- 
siderable source  of  revenue,  a  big  exposi- 
tion of  this  kind  must  have  a  large  at- 
tendance.    It   has   been   suggested  by 


some  that  the  swine  show  become  a  part 
of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show. 
This  seems  impractical  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  the  principal  one  of  which  is 
that  hogs  that  have  been  shown  on  the 
circuit  cannot  be  held  over  and  shown 
in  proper  condition  in  December.  A 
partnership  with  the  American  Royal  at 
Kansas  City  has  also  been  suggested, 
and  that  seems  far  more  feasible  if  per- 
manent and  suitable  quarters  can  be 
provided  for  holding  these  two  shows 
together. 

No  point  in  the  United  States  is  more 
central  to  the  beef  cattle  interests  than 
is  Kansas  City,  and  hogs  are  almost  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  beef  man's 
business.  A  hog  show  is  thus  naturally 
associated  with  the  showing  of  beef 
cattle.  With  new  and  suitable  quarters, 
a  combined  beef  cattle  and  swine  show 
at  Kansas  City  in  October  can  become 
one  of  the  great  live  stock  events  of 
this  country. 

If  such  a  consolidation  of  interests  is 
desirable  it  should  be  agitated  now  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  about 
and  provide  for  handling  the  show  in  a 
proper  manner. 

3i   9  91 

ROAD  LEGISLATION 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Good  Roads  Association,  held-  in  Law- 
rence, considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  road  legislation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  newly  elected  members  of  the 
legislature  were  present  and  they  were 
all  asked  to  state  their  views  on  this 
most  important  subject. 

The  most  urgent  legislative  matter  at 
the  present  time  has  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  money  that 
is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  state  for  road 
work  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  amount  available  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1917,  will  be  $143,207.40.  This 
appropriation  will  increase  about  $143,- 
207  a  year  for  five  years.  This  will  give 
Kansas  a  total  of  about  $2,150,000  for 
the  construction  of  substantial  roads  dur- 
ing this  five-year  period.  This  money  is 
not  turned  over  to  the  state  without  re- 
strictions. Its  use  is  widely  hedged 
about  by  various  limitations  so  as  to  in- 
sure its  being  put  into  work  that  will 
count.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
asking  that  some  definite  scheme  or  plan 
covering  the  whole  state  be  submitted  at 
the  outset,  and  that  this  plan  should 
cover  all  the  work  proposed  for  the  five- 
year  period  covered  by  the  act.  The 
state  must  have  some  sort  of  highway 
commission  or  department  to  prepare 
such  state-wide  plan  and  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

Technically  the  act  would  recognize 
the  state  highway  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  agricultural  college  as  the 
state  highway  department,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
have  some  new  legislation  relative  to 
such  commission  or  department.  Some 
bills  have  already  been  prepared  cover- 
ing this  point.  This  is  an  important 
matter  and  it  should  be  given  the  most 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  Kansas  can- 
not appropriate  money  for  internal  im- 
provements, complicates  the  use  of  the. 
federal  money,  since  the  act  provides 
that  the  government  funds  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  for  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  any  improvement  or  con- 
struction carried  out.  The  restriction  in 
our  state  constitution  relative  to  appro- 
priating money  for  internal  improve- 
ments was  put  there  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  create  great  funds  for  improve- 
ment purposes  that  might  lead  to  various 
forms  of  graft.  It  should  be  possible, 
however,  to  give  a  state  power  to  invest 
in  such  work  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  impossible  for  the  funds  to  be  cor- 
ruptly used.  This  point  will  of  course 
necessarily  come  up  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  the  state. 

At  the  good  roads  meeting  the  general 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  various  dele- 
gates, seemed  to  be  that  there  must  be 
more  centralization  of  authority  in  our 
road  building  work.    The  possibility  of 


using  prisoners  for  highway  work  was 
•also  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The  law- 
passed  by  our  last  legislature  on  this 
point  is  a  dead  letter.  No  county  could 
afford  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  legislative  program  in  detail,  as 
recommended  by  the  association,  is  as 
follows : 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  that 
will  permit  the  state  to  receive .  federal 
aid  for  highway  improvement  and  co- 
operate with  the  counties  in  building 
state  roads. 

The  codification  of  all  of  the  state 
highway  laws. 

The  establishment  of  a  state  highway 
department. 

The  enactment  of  laws  establishing  an 
efficient,  economical  system  of  road  man- 
agement, which  shall  require  that  the 
earth  roads  be  properly  graded,  thor- 
oughly drained  and  constantly  dragged. 

An  enabling  act  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  good  road  benefit  districts  and 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  expense 
among  the  county,  township  and  the 
land  within  the  district. 

The  employment  of  city,  county  and 
state  prisoners  on  the  public  highways. 

The  enactment  of  such  laws  by  con- 
gress as  will  enable  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  participate  in  building  and  main- 
taining systems  of  improved  highways. 

J.  Frank  Smith,  of  Pleasanton,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  J.  T.  Kin- 
caid,  Olathe,  who  has  held  that  office  the 
past  year.  Next  year's  convention  will 
be  held  in  Fort  Scott. 

m    jg  m 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  MEETING 

Next  week,  December  6  to  8,  the  Kan- 
sas State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  fiftieth  annual  meeting  in  Represen- 
tative Hall,  Topeka.  While  this  organ- 
ization is  carried  on  largely  by  those 
specializing  in  the  growing  of  fruit  and 
other  horticultural  products,  the  pro- 
gram to  be  given  at  the  coming  meeting 
will  furnish  much  valuable  information 
that  will  help  the  general  farmer  grow 
better  fruit  and  vegetables  for  home 
consumption. 

The  first  day  of  the  meeting  Mrs. 
George  E.  Rose,  of  Rosedale,  will  give 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
early  horticulturists  of  Kansas.  In  those 
days  all  that  was  necessary  to  grow  fine 
apples  in  Kansas  was  to  set  out  the  trees. 
Fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests,  which 
every  horticulturist  must  now  fight  con- 
stantly, had  not  put  in  their  appearance. 

Prof.  Albert  Dickens  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  who  has  probably 
been  more  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  horticulture  in  Kansas 
than  any  other  man  in  the  state,  will 
give  an  address  entitled  "Early  Horti- 
culture." 

On  December  7  the  program  will  be 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  apple. 
All  orchardists  must  now  get  into  the 
spraying  game  in  order  to  produce  mar- 
ketable apples,  and  George  O.  Greene's 
address  on  the  spraying  schedule  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  on  the  pro- 
gram. A.  F.  Baker,  of  Baldwin,  one  of 
the  successful  apple  growers  of  the  state, 
will  have  a  paper  on  the  "Apple  Orchard 
from  Planting  to  Production."  Mr.  Baker 
is  a  practical  orchardist,  familiar  with 
all  the.  details  of  orchard  work,  and  his 
experience  will  be  very  helpful  to  those 
interested  in  apples. 

After  the  crop  is  grown  it  must  be 
marketed  so  as  to  return  some  profit. 
There  is  little  incentive  to  grow  good 
fruit  if  this  cannot  be  done.  Senator  H. 
M.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois,  will  tell  of  har- 
vesting the  crop  and  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  in  the  evening  showing 
some  of  the  activities  of  a  commercial 
orchard. 

The  garden,  the  greenhouse,  horticul- 
ture and  poultry,  the  growing  of  cher- 
ries  and  ever-bearing  strawberries,  the 
canning  of  fruits,  the  making  of  jellies 
and  marmalades,  are  other  subjects  that 
will  be  discussed.  Mrs.  Massey  Holmes 
will  talk  on  "Perennials  for  Home 
Grounds,"  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  Scott, 
state  forester,  will  tell  how  the  Kansas 
vroodlot  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 


SEND  IN  FEED  QUESTIONS 

This  is  a  year  in  which  feed  of  all 
kinds  is  exceptionally  high  in  price.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
stock  farmer  make  the  most  of  his  home- 
grown feed  and  select  purchased  feed 
with  caution.  It  is  easy  to  lose  money 
through  buying  the  wrong  kind  of  feed. 
In  buying  a  grain  or  concentrated  feed, 
be  sure  it  contains  the  right  kind  of 
nutrients  to  supplement  or  balance  the 
farm-grown  feeds.  The  price  of  the 
nutrients  as  supplied  in  different  kinds 
of  purchased  feeds  must  also  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  get  the  necessary  nutri- 
ents for  the  least  money.  If  protein  is 
the  nutrient  needed  most  to  balance  the 
home-grown  feeds,  the  general  rule  is  to 
buy  the  feed  that  supplies  the  largest 
amount  of  this  nutrient  in  digestible 
form  for  the  least  money. 

The  fact  that  all  feeds  contain  some 
of  the  different  nutrients — protein,  car- 
bohydrates, and  fat— complicates  the 
problem.  If  protein  or  carbohydrates 
could  be  purchased  separately  as  needed, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  balance 
a  ration.  When  you  buy  cottonseed  meal 
because  you  need  protein,  you  get  a 
larger  amount  of  that  nutrient  than  you 
get  in  an  equal  amount  of  corn,  but  you 
get  some  carbohydrates  and  fat  as  well. 
To  buy  feeds  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
even  to  combine  farm-grown  feeds  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  results,  it  is  a  great 
help  to  know  the  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds.  This  sort  of  knowledge 
may  seem  more  or  less  technical,  but  it 
is  the  kind  that  every  stockman  should 
possess. 

If  you  have  questions  relative  to  feeds 
and  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  we  will 
gladly  give  you  all  the  help  possible  in 
solving  them.  Our  live  stock  editor  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  question  as  well 
as  the  practical.  Our  readers  are  invited 
to  ask  any  feed  questions  that  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  their 
stock  during  this  season  of  high  feed 
prices.  In  stating  your  problems  it'  will 
help  us  to  answer  more  intelligently  if 
you  will  tell  what  feeds  you  have  on 
hand,  what  kinds  of  feed  you  can  pur- 
chase and  the  prices.  Also  give  details 
as  to  the  class  of  animals  you  are 
feeding. 

SI    St  St 

In  making  a  trip  over  the  Santa  Fe 
from  Topeka  to  Cottonwood  Falls,  re- 
cently, we  noted  the  number  of  silos 
that  could  be  seen  from  the  car  window. 
A  good  deal  of  the  section  passed 
through  has  long  been  devoted  largely  to 
the  cattle  business.  As  land  has  in- 
creased in  price,  the  silo  has  come  in  as 
the  means  of  getting  more  feed  value 
from  the  fodder  part  of  the  corn.  Scores 
of  silos  have  been  built  during  the  past 
few  years.  While  they  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  cattlemen  doing  business 
on  a  large  scale,  it  is  the  smaller  farmer 
who  has  been  most  profited  by  putting 
up  a  silo.  A  cattleman  owning  3.000 
acres  of  land  between  Emporia  and 
Strong  City  told  us  he  was  urging  the 
quarter-section  farmers  on  the  upland  to 
build  silos,  telling  them  they  could  eas- 
ily increase  the  cattle-carrying  capacity 
of  their  farms  a  third  by  so  doing.  Mak- 
ing greater  efforts  to  use  the  low  grade 
roughage  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
seems  characteristic  of  the  live  stock 
business  of  the  country  around  Cotton- 
wood Falls.  We  observed  that  the  choic- 
est of  the  alfalfa  hay  is  being  marketed 
while  all  that  is  in  any  way  off  grade 
in  quality  is  being  fed  to  cattle. 
St   St  St 

No  one  crop  will  make  a  people  pros- 
perous. If  cotton  holds  the  monopoly 
under  condifions  that  make  other  crops 
impossible,  or  under  allurements  that 
make  other  crops  exceptional,  its  domi- 
nation will  be  despotism.  'Whenever  the 
greed  for  a  money  crop  unbalances  the 
wisdom  of  husbandry,  the  money  crop 
is  a  curse.  When  it  stimulates  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  farm,  it  is  the  profit 
of  farming. — Henry  W.  Grady,  Georgia. 
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MORE  STANDARD  SCHOOLS 

J^lorris  County  Adds  Nine  at   One   Time — Now  Ranks  Second  in  State 


THE  term  "standard  school"  lias  lit- 
tle meaning  for  many  people.  To 
others,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
school  entirely  robbed  of  its  usefulness 
in  the  community  by  reason  of  being 
burdened  with  "frills"  or  unessentials  in 
equipment  and  lines  of  study.  But  the 
one  who  is  interested  enough  to  find  out 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  by  visit- 
ing a  standard  school  and  learning  in 
what  points  it  differs  from  the  general 
type,  usually  finds  the  same  building 
that  has  borne  the  district  number  for 
many  years,  but  it  has  been  remodeled 
in  order  to  make  it  more  nearly  fit  the 
needs  of  the  present  in  giving  the  boys 
and  girls  a  practical  educational  start. 
There  are  new  standard  schools,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  new  build- 
ing before  bringing  the  school  up  to 
standard  requirements,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Yard  and  Outbuildings.  School  grounds 
at  least  one  acre,  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition; good  approaches  to  the  house; 
trees  and  shrubs,  where  climatic  condi- 
tions will  permit;  two  well  kept,  widely 
separated  outhouses,  with  screened  en- 
trances; convenient  fuel  house  properly 
located;  well  where  possible. 

The  Schoolhouse:  House  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  and  painted;  good  founda- 
tion ;  well  lighted,  light,  from  left  side 
or  left  and  rear;  adjustable  window 
shades;  suitable  cloak-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls;  attractive  interior  decora- 
tions; good  blackboards  (slate  pre- 
ferred), set  about  26  inches  from  the 
floor;  heated  by  a  room  heater  and  ven- 
tilator properly  placed,  or  by  basement 
furnace  which  provides  for  proper  ven- 
tilation; floor  and  interior  clean  and 
tidy. 

Furnishing  and  Supplies:  Desks  suit- 
able for  children  of  all  ages,  and  prop- 
erly placed;  good  teacher's  desk  and 
chair;  good  bookcase;  a  good  collection 
of  juvenile  books  suitable  as  aids  to 
school  work  as  well  as  general  reading; 
set  of  good  maps,  a  globe,  and  a  dic- 
tionary; sanitary  water  supply  provided 
by  the  district  board,  thermometer, 
sweeping  preparation;  sand  table. 

The  Organization:  School  well  organ- 
ized; classification  and  daily  register 
well  kept;  definite  daily  program;  at- 
tendance regular  and  punctual;  discipline 
good. 

The  Teacher:  Must  hold  a  state  cer- 
tificate, a  first-grade  county  certificate, 
a  normal-training  certificate,  or  must  at 
least  hold  a  second-grade  certificate  and 


be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school; 
must  receive  at  least  the  average  salary 
of  the  county,  and  in  no  case  less  than 
$385  per  year;  ranked  by  the  county 
superintendent  as  a  good  or  superior 
teacher;  must  read  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  books,  attend  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations, and  in  other  respects  show  a 
proper  professional  spirit. 

At  the  present  time,  161  of  the  7,800 
rural  schools  of  Kansas  have  been  stand- 
ardized, and  this  has  been  accomplished 
since  September,  1915.  The  number  is 
being  steadily  increased  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  patrons  in  these  districts 
bespeaks  success  for  the  movement  when 
it  is  fully  understood. 

Before  passing  judgment  on  the  stand- 
ard school  or  refusing  to  have  a  part  in 
making  it  possible  to  have  one  in  the 
home  district,  the  members  of  the  school 
board  and  other  patrons  should  look  into 
the  matter  carefully  and  wholly  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages before  casting  their  votes. 
This  can  be  best  done  by  visiting  some 
standard  school. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  F.  H.  Manning, 
superintendent  of  the  Morris  County 
schools,  made  arrangements  for  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  schools  of  that 
county  by  a  number  of  school  board 
members-,  teachers,  and  patrons,  in  com- 
pany with  «J.  A.  Shoemaker,  one  of  our 
two  rural  school  supervisors.  Last  year 
Morris  County  had  two  standard  schools. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  recent 
visit  nine  others  had  met  the  require- 
ments and  the  name  plates  for  these 
were  put  up  by  him  on"  that  trip.  Mor- 
ris County  now  ranks  second  among  the 
counties  of  the  state  in  the  number  of 
standard  schools.  Reno  County  holds 
first  place.  The  nine  name  plates  hung 
in  Morris  County  represent  the  largest 
number  placed  on  any  one  trip.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  was  advised  during  the  day 
that  many  more  would  soon  be  added 
to  its  list  of  standard  schools. 

The  party  started  from  Council  Grove 
and  sixteen  automobiles  were  in  line  at 
the  appointed  hour.  Twelve  of  these 
machines  made  the  entire  trip,  which 
covered  about  a  hundred  miles.    To  this 


number,  machines  were  added  at  each 
stop,  some  staying  with  the  party  long 
enough  to  visit  only  one  or  two  schools, 
others  going  farther.  When  the  party 
stopped  for  lunch  at  Olive  Branch  School, 
District  No.  22,  there  were  thirty  ma- 
chines in  the  line  and  150  to  200  people 
were  served  with  hot  "coffee  by  the 
women  of  the  district.  Lunch  had  been 
brought  along  by  the  visitors.  This 
school  has  a  complete  kitchen  outfit  and 
hot  lunches  are  provided  for  the  children 
in  cold,  weather.  During  the  stop  for 
lunch,  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  County  Super- 
intendent Manning  made  short  talks. 

At  each  school  visited,  the  teacher, 
members  of  the  board,  some  of  the  pat- 
rons and  school  children — in  several  of 
the  districts  all — were  at  the  school  to 
greet  the  party.  Those  interested  in 
any  particular  feature  .would  investigate 
that  and  ask  questions  regarding  it.  The 
heating  systems,  outbuildings,  lighting 
arrangements,  seats,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  equipment  entering  into  the  re- 
quirements for  standardization,  received 
their  share  of  attention  and  comment. 
The  seventy  teachers,  the  school  board 
members  and  others  who  joined  the 
party,  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  the  advantages  of 
the  standard  school  as  they  found  them 
in  operation  in  their  own  county.  See- 
ing these  things  for  themselves  and  talk- 
ing with  the  teacher  of  the  school  and 
the  people  of  the  district,  about  them, 
gave  them  a  better  idea  of  their  real 
value  than  it  would  be.  possible  to  obtain 
in  any  other  way  except  by  actual  use. 

Only  one  of  the  schools  visited  was 
found  lacking  in  standard'  requirements. 
Clinging  to  the  stove  barred  this  school 
from  having  the  plate  of  standardization 
placed  above  its  door.  However,  after 
seeing  the  more  modern  heating  plants 
in  operation,  the  members  of  this  school 
board  were  convinced  their  stove  could 
be  improved  upon,  and  they  stated  that 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  next 
visit  their  school  would  be  ready  for  the 
name  plate. 

This  tour  was  unique,  it  being  the  first 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  We  predict 
that  Superintendent  Manning  and  his 
corps  of  teachers  will  do  better  work 
as  a  result  and  will  have  heartier  co- 
operation from  the  school  patrons.  The 
working  knowledge  gained  of  those 
things  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults from  our  rural  schools  will  un- 
doubtedly affect  favorably  the  history 
of  Morris  County  schools. 


Rice  County  School  and  Club  Fair 


By  B.  K.  BAGHDIGIAN 


THE  school  and  club  fair  held  in 
Rice  County,  Kansas,  recently, 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  agricul- 
tural fairs  of  that  section.  It  was  a 
reminder  that  there  is  always  something 
on  the  farm  worth  showing. 

Because  of  crop  failure,  the  annual 
county  fair  was  abandoned  for  this 
year.  The  general  opinion  was  that  not 
enough  material  worthy  of  exhibition 
could  be  found. 

The  abandonment  of  the  fair  threat- 
ened the  success  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs.  These  clubs  had  been  started  in 
Rice  County  only  this  year  and  the  lead- 
ers had  planned  to  have  the  boys  and 
girls  exhibit  their  work  at  the  annual 
county  fair. 

In  one  way  the  youngsters  were  just 
as  unfortunate  as  were  their  fathers — 
the  dry  weather' affected  both  alike.  But 
because  the  boys  and  girls  followed  the 
best  methods,  this  being  one  of  the  club 
requirements,  and  because  they  had  the 
best  land  on  the  farm  upon  which  to 
grow  their  crops,  pure  seeds  to  plant, 
pure-bred  live  stock  to  look  after,  they 
were  in  position  to  exhibit  many  things 
to  good  advantage.  But  they  had  no 
place  to  have  their  products  judged  and 
the  prizes  and  ribbons  awarded. 

Miss  Bertha  McCabe,  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  county,  who  has  from 
the  beginning  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  appreciated  its  value  and 
realized  its  important  relation  to  school 
work,  thought  that  despite  the  poor  crop 
year,  there  must  be  many  products 
grown  by  the  club  members,  worthy  of 
exhibition.    In  her  mind  she  planned  a 


fair  the  whole  attraction  of  which  would 
be  the  farm  products  exhibited  by  the 
boys  and  girls.  She  presented  her 
scheme  to  the  school  children  and  to 
the  members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
They  were  elated  to  think  that  they 
might  have  a  fair  of  their  own  and  at 
once  pledged  their  support.  Then  Miss 
McCabe  took  her  proposition  to  the 
county  fair  association  and  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Lyons.  They  all  approved 
her  idea  of  holding  a  county  school  fair 
at  which  to  exhibit  the  school  work  and 
the  work  of  clubs.  The  members  of  the 
fair  association  gave  valuable  sugges- 
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tions  and  the  business  men  offered  prizes. 
The  people  of  Lyons  planned  a  Home- 
coming Day  during  the  fair  and  sent 
special  invitations  to  prominent  men  and 
women  who  once  lived  there,  asking  them 
to  visit  the  "home  folks." 

When  the  fair  was  opened  the  exhib- 
its included  maps,  written  work,  sten- 
cils, sewing,  woodwork,  drawing,  paint- 
ing; canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  pre- 
serves, needlework  of  all  kinds,  chickens, 
hens,  ducks,  pigs,  grains  and  some  fresh 
vegetables.  What  was  lacking  in  vege- 
tables, grains  and  fruits,  was  made  up 
by  exhibits  of  school  and  home  work. 


It  is  usually  expected  that  at  the 
county  fair  one  out  of  about  twenty- 
five  families  will  be  represented  in  the 
products  shown.  Contrary  to  this  rule, 
the  free  county  school  fair  had  an  ex- 
hibit from  practically  every  child.  In 
many  cases  more  than  half  a  dozen 
things  were  shown  by  one  boy  or  girl. 
The  children  prevailed  upon  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  other  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  all  who  could  be  per- 
suaded, to  go  and  see  their  exhibits  and 
their  winnings  in  prizes  and  ribbons. 
Every  school  in  the  county  was  closed 
and  the  children  came  to  Lyons  in 
wagons.  In  the  parade  of  the  first  day 
there  were  1,800  children,  and  this 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  the  com- 
munity over  their  work.  Consequently, 
the  whole  town  did  its  best  to  make 
the  new  undertaking  a  success  and  en- 
couraged the.  youngsters  in  every  way 
that  was  within  the  power  of  the  people 
of  Lyons.  They  were  all  most  cordial 
and  hospitable. 

A  fair  of  this  kind  cannot  help  em- 
phasizing the  possibilities  through  spe- 
cial and  careful  work,  and  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  children  and 
in  their  development  will  be  the  natural 
result. 

Otis  E.  Hall,  director  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  in  Kansas,  said  the  Rice 
County  fair  was  excellent.  Miss  McCabe 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  the  results  of  which  ex- 
ceeded her  expectations.  Many  favor- 
able comments  were  made  by  those  who 
attended  this  fair  at  which  the  boys  and 
girls  made  so  creditable  a  showing. 


ENJOYING  M'H  HI  H  LUNCH  ON  GROUNDS  OF  OLIVE  BRANCH  SCHOOL,  MORRIS  COUNTY 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm  —  Overflow  Items   From   Other  Departments 


SUBSCRIBER  R.  W,,  McPherson 
County,  asks  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  cheapest  feeds  to  use  in  keep- 
ing work  horses  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter. 

There  is  probably  nothing  that  will 
give  better  results  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  than  will  alfalfa  hay.  Good,  bright 
alfalfa  can  be  used  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage in  wintering  farm  work  horses. 
Grain  feeds  are  very  high  in  price  and 
horses  fed  alfalfa  require  little  grain  to 
keep  them  in  proper  condition.  Even 
though  feeds  are  high  in  price,  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  let  work  horses  run  down 
during  the  winter  season.  Very  little, 
if  any,  grain  will  be  required  with  the 
alfalfa  ration  when  horses  are  not  work- 
ing or  doing  only  light  work. 

Those  who  have  silage  can  further 
cheapen  the  ration  by  feeding  some  of 
this  to  their  horses.  Horses,  however, 
should  never  be  fed  any  silage  that  is 
mildy  or  spoiled  in  any  way. 

Hog  House  Plan 

B.  H.  P.,  Commanche  County,  asks  for 
a  plan  for  a  farrowing  house  for  brood 
sows.  He  wants  something  not  very 
expensive. 

If  pigs  are  to  come  early,  warm  houses 
for  the  brood  sows  are  necessary.  In 
raising  pigs,  sunshine,  dry  floors,  warmth, 
fresh  air,  freedom  from  draft,  and  plenty 
of  exercise,  are  important  factors.  In 
building  a  farrowing /house,  all  of  these 
points  must  be  given  consideration.  Not 
one  can  be  safely  neglected. 

There  are  two  general  plans  for  hous- 
ing brood  sows  at  farrowing  time — the 
individual  house  or  cot,  and  the  larger 
house  having  pens  for  all  the  sows  under 
the  same  roof.  It  is  more  convenient  to 
care  for  the  sows  and  pigs  when  all  are 
together,  but  the  individual  farrowing 
house  has  some  advantages  over  the 
large  house,  and  many  hog  raisers  pre- 
fer to  use  the  individual  house  for  brood 
sows. 

The  most  commonly  used  type  of  large 
house,  and  one  giving  good  satisfaction, 
is  one  having  a  central  alley  with  a  row 
of  pens  on  each  side.  It  should  be  built 
the  long  way  east  and  west.  In  order 
to  get  sunlight  on  the  floors  of  the  pens 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  break  in  the  roof 
so  a  second  row  of  windows  can  be 
placed.  It  requires  careful  planning  to 
get  the  sunlight  where  it  is  needed.  In 
many  houses  the  sun  never  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  back  pens,  due  to  improper 
planning.  In  a  house  where  the  dis- 
tance from  the  window  line  at  the  floor 
to  the  north  wall,  is  10  feet,  the  bot- 
toms of  this  middle  row  of  windows 
should  be  8  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor 
and  secure  the  largest  amount  of  sun- 
light where  needed.  This  is  for  Latitude 
40  degrees — the  north  line  of  the  state 
of  Kansas.  In  Latitude  38,  which  is 
approximately  that  of  our  correspondent, 
the  height  should  be  9  feet  4  inches. 
This  placing  of  windows  permits  the 
sun  from  the  full  length  of  the  window 
to  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  back  pens  for 
over  four  hours  during  the  day  on 
March  L  The  placing  of  the  windows 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  varied  to 
secure  this  result  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  point  is  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  438,  entitle! 
"Hog  Houses."  We  would  suggest  that 
all  our  readers  interested  in  providing 
suitable  quarters  for  their  brood  sows, 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 

The  hog  house  should  always  be  lo- 
cated on  well  drained  ground,  preferably 


FARROWING  HOUSE  FOR  BROOD  SOW 


with  a  southern  slope.  The  front  row 
of  pens  will  always  be  best  for  the  early 
litters  because  it  will  give  a  chance  for 
an  outdoor  run  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
pens  in  a  house  24  feet  wide  can  be 
made  8x8,  and  the  house  made  as  long 
as  necessary  to  provide*  room  for  the 
number  of  sows  kept.  It  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  use  movable  partitions  for  the 
pens  on  the  north  side.  It  is  quite  often 
convenient  to  use  this  part  for  housing 
hunches  of  hogs.  A  feed  bin  at  one  end 
of  this  part  is  desirable,  and  some  hog 
men  like  to  have  a  platform  at  one  end 
upon  which  a  stove  can  be  placed  for 
warming  the  house  if  pigs  come  in  very 
cold  weather. 

Each  pen  should  have  a  door  opening 
into  the  alley,  and  the  pens  on  the 
south  should  all  have  doors  to  the  out- 
side run.  It  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  an  outside  door  for  each  of  the 
pens  on  the  north,  but  there  should  be 
an  outside  door  at  each  end  of  this  row 
of  pens. 

The  front  and  back  walls  of  such  a 
house  a3  is  described,  should  be  about 
feet  high.  Of  course,  the  roof  to  the 
front  will  have  only  a  slight  pitch,  this 
being  necessary  to  provide  for  the  break 
in  the  roof. 

The  cheapest  type  of  house  is  one  only 
7  feet  wide  with  a  double  pitch  roof  hav- 
ing a  short  slope  to  the  south.  Such 
house  can  be  divided  into  pens  5x7. 
Doors  should  be  placed  in  the  south 
slope  of  the  roof.  On  sunny  days  these 
can  be  opened,  letting  the  sunlight  into 
the  sow's  nest.  Such  a  house  can  be 
made  very  warm",  but  lacks  ventilation 
when  the  roof  doors  are  closed.  An 
opening  12  inches  square  just  under  the 
eaves  on  the  south  side  of  each  pen, 
covered  with  cloth,  helps  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  The  sows  must  of  course 
be  fed  in  a  pen  on  the  outside. 

The  individual  farrowing  house  pre- 
ferred by  many  hog  men  is  small  enough 
so  it  can  be  moved  wherever  desired. 
The  A-shaped  cot  shown  in  the  cut  Qn 
this  page  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  of  the  individual  houses.  The 
framing  consists  of  two -by-fours  mounted 
on  a  1-inch  floor  nailed  to  4x4  runners. 
A  doorway  is  provided  in  the  end.  On 
one  of  the  sloping  sides  doors  may  also 
be  provided,  although  these  are  not  nec- 
essary. 


Fertilizer  for  Wheat 

A.  L.  B.,  Franklin  County,  asks  if  it 
will  pay  to  use  commercial  fertilizer  on 
wheat. 

We  do  not  have  much  information  on 
this  point  for  Kansas.  Fertilizers  ex- 
periments are  being  conducted,  however, 
by  our  experiment  station.  In  counties 
where  farm  bureaus  are  organized  with 
agricultural  agents  at  work,  local  tests 
or  experiments  are  being  made.  This  is 
quite  important  work  since  there  are 
many  soil  types  and  a  test  in  the  home 
community  supplies  more  valuable  in- 
formation than  one  conducted  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  We  recently  noted 
that  the  agricultural  agent  of  Wilson 
County  has  reported  some  work  done  in 
that  county.  Several  men  used  commer- 
cial fertilizer  this  year  and  obtained 
yields  of  18  to  22  bushels  an  acre,  the 
wheat  testing  60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  on  similar 
land  prepared  equally  well  but  without 
the  use  of  fertilizer,  the  yields  were  only 
6  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  wheat 
tested  only  43  to  48  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


These  tests  were  made  on  upland  soils. 
One  of  the  millers  stated  that  he  paid 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  the  wheat  on  the 
fertilized  ground  and  only  $1.40  for  the 
wheat  on  the  unfertilized  ground.  One 
of  the  men  who  made  a  test  used  125 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.75. 

The  time  is  probably  coming  when  the 
judicious  application  of  fertilizer  in  com- 
bination with  proper  rotation  and  use  of 
manure  and  organic  matter  will  be 
profitable  on  the  soils  of  our  state. 
These  local  trials  should  be  encouraged 
and  the  information  thus  secured  given 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  in  the 
community. 

Com  Smut  Not  Poisonous 

M.  L.  S.,  Pottawatomie  County,  asks 
if  corn  smut  will  kill  cattle. 

Corn  smut,  so  far  as  known,  does  not 
cause  disease.  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  make  to  test  this  point.  In 
some  of  these,  cows  were  fed  several 
pounds  daily  of  corn  .smut  without  harm- 
ful results.  Indigestion  seemed  to  be 
caused  in  some  cases  where  the  large 
amounts  were  fed.  The  smut  left  in 
the  average  corn  field  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  any 
serious  trouble-  There  are  many  losses 
in  pasturing  cattle  on  corn  stalks  but 
these  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
corn  smut,  but  to  what  is  commonly 
called  "com  stalk  disease,"  and  this  is 
spoken  of  in  answering  another  inquiry 
on  this  page. 


Corn  Stalk  Disease 

B.  T.  N.,  Jackson  County,  asks  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  "corn  stalk  dis- 
ease" and  whether  he  can  take  any  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  loss.  His  feed  is  scarce 
and  he  wishes  to  pasture  a  stalk  field 
with  cattle. 

This  disease,  which  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  every  year  where  corn  stalks 
are  pastured,  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood. "The  exact  cause  has  not  as  yet 
been  positively  determined.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  simply  acute  indiges- 
tion, but  the  more  likely  cause  is  that 
some  form  of  fungus  growth  on  the 
stalk  produces  the  effect  that  is  spoken 
of  as  corn  stalk  disease.  It  seems  to 
be  more  prevalent  in  seasons  when  there 
was  been  considerable  injury  from  corn 
ear  worm.  Whenever  this  occurs  there 
are  various  molds  or  fungus  growths 
that  develop  on  the  stalk. 

There  is  no  known  remedy.  The  use 
of  preventative  measures  is  necessary  to 
avoid  loss.  Cattle  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  affected  if  turned  into  a  fresh  stalk 
field  when  very  hungry.  In  pasturing 
corn  stalk  fields  the  following  rules  are 
suggested:  Be  sure  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  salt  and  water;  feed  some  hay 
before  turning  them  into  the  field;  do 
not  turn  them  in  until  after  10  o'clock; 
get  them  accustomed  to  the  field  grad- 
ually by  leaving  them  in  only  a  short 
time,  the  first  day,  lengthening  the  time 
a  little  each  day  until  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  two,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  field  and  the  number  of  cattle,  they 
can  be  allowed  to  pasture  at  will. 

Cattle  should  always  be  watched 
closely  when  being  pastured  on  fresh 
stalk  fields.  At  present  prices  the  loss 
of  a  single  animal  represents  quite  a 
sum. 

The  silo  is  the  best  and  safest  means 
of  getting  full  value  from  corn  stalks 


and  in  the  long  run  cattle  men  will  find 
it  much  more  profitable  to  provide  silage 
for  their  cattle  instead  of  having  to 
take  chances  on  pasturing  them  in  stalk 
fields. 


Charcoal  for  Hogs 

P.  S.  W.,  Saline  County,  asks  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  provide  charcoal  and 
wood  ashes  for  hogs. 

Charcoal  and  minerals  of  various 
kinds  are  very  essential  to  the  health 
and  proper  development  of  the  hogs. 
When  running  at  large,  hogs  usually  get 
all  of  these  materials  they  need,  but 
when  kept  under  artificial  conditions, 
mineral  matter  and  charcoal  must  be 
supplied. 

Wood  ashes  and  soft  coal  or  slack  are 
relished  by  bogs  and  are  valuable  cor- 
rectives. These  materials  can  be  placed 
in  the  pen  in  piles.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  hogs  eating  too  much.  Charcoal 
may  be  made  right  in  the  pen  by  piling 
the  cobs  in  heaps  and  burning  them 
until  they  are  a  cherry  red  throughout 
the  pile  and  then  covering  with  damp 
earth.  Charcoal  in  the  digestive  tract 
acts  as  an  absorbent  of  gases  and  other 
undesirable  products  of  digestion.  When 
charcoal  must  be  purchased  it  is  some- 
times supplied  in  a  mixture  containing 
salt  and  ashes.  Lime  and  bonemeal  are 
also  important  additions  to  such  mix- 
ture. Probably  the  best  plan  of  all  is 
to  provide  a  self-feeder  in  "which  these 
different  materials  are  placed  in  sep- 
arate compartments.  The  hogs  can  then 
make  their  own  selections  according  to 
their  appetites. 

When  hogs  are  kept  in  close  quarters 
as  is  usually  necessary  during  the  win- 
ter, it  is  very  important  that  these  vari- 
ous materials  be  supplied.  Without 
them  they  cannot  keep  healthy  and  make 
good  growth. 


County  Agricultural  Agent  Taylor, 
Atchison  County,  reports  that  Earl  Del- 
felder  has  a  pig  7 J  months  old  that 
weighs  355  pounds. 


Handy  Hog  Catcher 

A  Texas  hog  man  describes  a  hog 
catcher  which  he  finds  very  handy.  "To 
make  this  hog  catcher,  take  a  piece  of 
gas  pipe  about  three  feet  long  and  slip 
into  the  end  of  it  an  iron  handle  of  an 
old  shovel  or  scoop.  Usually  a  three- 
quarter  inch  gas  pipe  will  fit  an  iron 
handle  of  this  kind.  Cut  a  hole  about 
an  inch  long  in  the  pipe  six  inches  below 
the  handle.  Then  take  a  piece  of  wire, 
preferably  a  twisted  clothes  line,  as  it  is 
softer  and  more  pliable,  and  make  a 
loop  about  six  inches  across  in  one  end 
— a  loop  that  will  not  slip.  Pass  the 
other  end  into  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
and  let  it  come  out  at  the  hole  below 
the  handle.  Make  another  loop  in  the 
wire  at  this  end  so  that  when  this  upper 
loop  is  pulled  up  even  with  the  end  of 
the  handle  the  knot  of  the  lower  loop 
will  be  well  up  into  the  pipe.  To  use 
the  catcher,  pull  the  wire_  loop  down  as 
far  as  it  will  come,  slip  it  over  the  hog's 
nose  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  pull 
up  on  the  loop  at  the  handle.  This 
brings  his  nose  up  against  "the  end  of 
the  pipe.  You  can  easily  hold  a  hog  of 
almost  any  size,  with  one  hand." 
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There's  only  one  way  to  fight 
Cholera  — VACCINATE!  Sanitary 

methods  help  to  diminish  death  loss,  but  Vaccination 
eaves  hogs,  prevents  the  spread  of  disease. 

Observe  these  rules:  Keep  Hogs  Clean;  Disinfect 
Yards  and  Pens;  See  That  the  Water  Supply  is  Pure  and 
plentiful.  Vaccjnate  with 

FOWLER  S  «uu  SERUM 

Fowler's  Serum  has  the  quality  of  being  Uniformly  Pure,  Potent 
and  Safe  to  use.  Made  by  competent  Veterinarians,  under  U.  S. 
Veterinary  License  No.  103.   It  is  Government  Inspected  and 
Fowler  Inspected.  Vaccinate  with  Fowler'sSerum  and  keep 
your  hogs  in  salable  condition— worth  their  market  price. 
Further  Information  Sent  on  Request. 

Fowler  Serum  Company  5^—^, 
Dept.  19,  Kansas Cny,  Kan.  ^y^p^ 

Vetenna*/ 
rlan  can  ootain  £ 
Sf    Fowler  Serum  through  I 
//   any  Armour  &  Company 
'    Branch  Houaa,  or  direct.  _ 

on  the  ho* 
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Hera  Is  What  You  Have  Been  Wanting 

A  perfect  riveting  machine,  uses  tubular  rivets,  no  punch  or  rivet  set  required, 

one  pressure  on  the  handle  and  the  job  is  done. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  repair  bills 
each  year. 

Made  of  japanned  iron  with  steel  plunger. 
This  riveter,  measuring  12  inches  long  and  6 
inches  high,  will  be  given  free  to  Kansas 
Farmee  readers. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  two  years'  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  one  riveter,  all  charges 
prepaid.    Your  subscription  may  be  new,  renewal  or  e-xtension. 

KANSAS  FARMER,    ...    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BUILD  YOUR  FIRES 

With  the  new  FIRE  BUILDER.  Re- 
quires no  paper  or  wood  kindling. 
Starts  the  coal  directly.  Directions 
sent.     Price  25c,  no  stamps  accepted. 

BOX  398,  CLAY  CENTER,  KANSAS 


bred  bull.  Other  stock  bulls  used  in  the 
herd  are  of  Beau  Brummel,  Imp.  Bridisher 
and  Prince  Rupert  breeding.,  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  splendid  lot  of 
extra  fine  bulls  and  heifers  in  the  herd. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


R.  E.  Atteberry  &  Son,  of  Lancaster,  Mo., 
well  known  as  successful  breeders  of  pure- 
bred Hampshire  hogs,  report  their  herd  do- 
ing well.  This  is  one  of  the  good  herds  of 
Hampshires  now  in  existence.  They  have 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  in  their 
herd  and  have  found  them  profitable.  A 
feature  of  their  herd  at  this  time  is  the 
choice  lot  of  early  spring  and  July  pigs. 


J.  H.  Becker,  of  Newton,  Kansas,  is 
among  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
big-type  Polands.  He  breeds  the  big,  smooth, 
easy  feeding  type  that  are  the  profitable 
feeders.  The  blood  lines  of  his  herd  are 
the  best  of  the  big-type  breed,  A  Wonder, 
Mastodon,  Expansion  and  Perfection  strains 
predominating.  This  year  he  raised  the 
best  lot  of  spring  pigs  in  the  history  of  his 
herd.  He  also  has  a  very  choice  lot  of  fall 
pigs. 


O.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Wilsey.  Kansas, 
•wner  of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  big-type 
Polands,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well 
and  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  strictly 
high-class  boars.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  has  sold 
a  number  of  spring  boars  to  be  used  in 
some  of  the  best  big-type  herds  and  has  a 
large  number  of  the  best  pigs  ever  raised 
on  the  farm. 


The  Shorthorn  sale  held  by  Tomson  Bfos. 
at  their  farm  near  Wakarusa,  Kansas,  on 
November  22,  was  one  of  the  successful  sales 
of  the  season.  The  total  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  forty-three  Shorthorns  was  $19,780, 
an  average  of  $459.20  a  head.  The  highest 
price  paid  was  $1,000  for  a  heifer  by  a 
Missouri  breeder.  An  Oklahoma  man  paid 
$725  for  a  yearling  bull.  The  lowest  price 
paid  was  $200.  Kansas  breeders  were 
among  the  heaviest  buyers  at  the  sale,  other 
purchasers  being  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  California.  The 
weather  for  the  day  was  disagreeable,  but 
apparently  did  not  seriously  limit  the  at- 
tendance, which  was  good.  The  offering 
was  one  of  the  best  sold  this  season  and  an 
offering  with  the  individual  merit  is  very 
unusual. 


G.  Regier  &  Sons  of  Whitewater,  Kansas, 
report  their  Holstein  herd  making  a  banner 
record  this  year.  They  own  one  of  the  best 
producing  herds  in  the  state.  The  cows  in 
this  herd  have  seven-day  butter  records  of 
from  19.116  pounds  to  20.658  pounds,  and 
milk  records  of  from  9  to  10  gallons  per 
#ay.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time  is 
the  very  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including 
trails  backed  by  world's  records. 


Carl  F.  Smith  of  Cleburne,  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  high-class  herds  of  old  orig- 
inal Spotted  Polands  -in  this  state,  reports 
his  fall  pigs  growing  out  fine  and  weighing 
from  45  to  65  pounds.  He  also  reports  a 
big  demand  for  the  popular  Spotted  Polands 
and  has  sold  completely  out  of  spring  pigs. 
Mr.  Smith  has  developed  a  type  that  ma- 
tures early  at  a  good  weight  and  that  is 
proving  profitable  as  a  market  hog. 


Samuel  Drybread,  of  Elk  City,  Kansas,  is 
•ne  farmer  that  has  made  a  great  success 
■with  Hereford  cattle.  Mr.  Drybread  started 
•bout  eighteen  years  ago  with  only  a  few 
registered  cows  and  by  careful  mating  and 
the  selection  of  only  the  very  best  blood 
lines  he  has  bought  and  paid  for  two  good 
farms  with  Herefords.  The  herd  cows  now 
on  the  farm  number  more  than  a  hundred 
head  and  are  headed  by  a  great  breeding 
bull,  Rea  Hampton,   a   Gudgel   &  Simpson 


T.  M.  Ewing,  of  Independence,  Kansas, 
owner  of  the  noted  Cedar  Lane  Holstein 
herd,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  This  is 
one  of  the  richly-bred  heavy-producing 
herds  In  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Ewing  has  a 
choice  lot  of  young  stock,  including  young 
bulls  sired  by  a  29.4-pound  grandson  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke. 
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Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When   Writing  to  Advertisers, 


WE  presume  most  of  our  Dairy 
Club  members  have  the  idea 
that  the  pasture  season  is  the 
most  profitable  time  in  which  to  milk 
cows.  In  your  experience  you  found 
that  when  pasture  was  abundant,  the 
feed  cost  of  producing  the  product  was 
low. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
thoughts  along  this  line,  which  have  per- 
haps not  occurred  to  you.  Even  though 
you  did  produce  butter  fat  cheaply  while 
your  cow  had  pasture,  few  had  pasture 
that  was  good  enough  to  supply  all  the 
feed  the  cow  could  profitably  turn  into 
milk.  The  season  in  which  pasture  is 
good  is  not  very  long,  and  then  most 
important  of  all,  there  is  the  price  you 
received  for  the  product.  Butter  fat  is 
always  lowest  when  cows  are  on  grass. 
This  is  because  more  cows  are  milked  at 
this  particular  time,  resulting  in  more 
butter  fat  being  produced. 

The  whole  year's  production  of  butter 
fat  is  also  to  be  considered.  The  cow 
that  freshens  in  the  fall  will  usually 
produce  more  butter  fat  in  her  lactation 
period  than  the  one  freshening  in  the 
spring.  This  involves,  of  course,  giving 
the  cow  suitable  shelter  during  the  win- 
ter and  feeding  her  a  good  ration.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  lactation  period 
the  general  tendency  is  for  the  cow  to 
give  a  good  flow  of  milk  if  she  has  a 
chance  in  the  way  of  feed  and  care. 
When  the  pasture  season  comes  to  the 
fall-freshening  cow  she  receives  a  new 
start  in  milk  production  and  quite  often' 
will  increase  during  the  season  of  good 
pasture. 

The  cow  will  not  only  produce  more 
butter  fat  in  a  year's  lactation  when 
freshening  in  the  fall,  but  the  largest 
production  will  come  at  a  season  when 
prices  are  higher,  so  there  is  a  chance 
to  make  a  larger  profit  from  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Labor  also  enters  into 
the  matter  of  winter  dairying.  Where 
general  farming  is  practiced  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  is  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season.  There  is  less  time  to  milk 
and  care  for  cows.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  season  work  is  not  so  rushing 
and  on  some  farms  there  might  be 
nothing  much  to  do  if  there  were  no 
cows  to  milk  and  feed.  If  milking  some 
cows  during  the  winter  furnishes  a  pay- 
ing job  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  loafing,  it  means  profit,  for  the  one 
who  has  no  employment  must  be  fed 
and  clothed  while  in  idleness  the  same 
as  when  working.  The  man  who  has  a 
paying  job  the  year  around  is  a  good 
deal  better  off  than  the  one  who  has 
work  only  a  part  of  the  time  and  must 
use  up  during  his  idle  days  what  'he 
earned  while  working. 

Probably  you  have  not  thought  of  this 
point  in  this  way  because  you  had  more 
time  to  care  for  your  cow  before  school 
began  than  you  have  now.  You  will  not 
always  be  in  school,  however,  and  when 
you  get  to  farming  for  yourselves,  if  you 
should  follow  that  occupation,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  pay  to  do  as  much  win- 
ter dairying  as  possible. 

Of  course,  those  who  sell  milk  have  a 
little  different  problem  than  those  who 
separate  the  cream  and  sell  butter  fat. 
Dairymen  who  sell  milk  are  compelled 
to  supply  a  fairly  uniform  quantity  the 
year  around  in  order  to  keep  their  trade. 
Most  of  the  dairying,  however,  is  that 
involving  the  milking  of  cows  in  con- 
nection with  general  farming,  separating 
the  cream,  and  selling  the  butter  fat. 

This  season  the  price  of  butter  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to 
be  before.  Some  are  predicting  that  it 
will  reach  50  cents  a  pound  before  the 
winter  is  over.  This  should  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  those  who  are  feeding 
high-priced  feeds  to  milk  cows.  With 
such  prices  for  butter,  there  is  every 
reason  for  feeding  the  cows  good  rations, 
giving  them  the  best  of  care,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  such  feeds  as  can  be  used 
for  milk  production. 

Kindness  Pays 

Kindness  increases  the  yield  of  milk 
and  its  richness,  and  costs  nothing.  Pet- 
tins:  a  cow  is  profitable. 

Nature  constructed  the  cow  to  give 
milk  for  her  baby — the"  calf.  The  cow 
loves  her  calf  and  is  happy  when  the 
calf  is  drawing  milk  from  her.  When 
the  dairyman  takes  the  calf  away  and 
milks  the  cow  himself,  for  the  time  he 
becomes  a  second-hand  calf.  The  more 
he  can  make  the  cow  love  him  as  she 


loves  her  calf,  the  more  milk  she  will 
give  and  the  richer  the  milk  will  be. 

There  is  sound  reason  for  this.  Much 
of  the  milk  is  formed  while  the  cow  is 
being  milked.  The  glands  of  the  udder 
at  milking  time  are  enlarged  and  the 
milk  is  formed  from  the  blood  and  from 
the.  material  in  these  glands.  The 
greater  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
udder  at  milking  time,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  is  created.  The 
flow  of  blood  through  the  udder  is  con- 
trolled by  the  nerve  centers,  acting  on 
the  muscles  around  the  blood  vessels. 
When  the  cow  is  happy  and  contented 
and  enjoys  being  milked,  the  blood  ves- 
sels are  kept  open  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity and  a  large  yield  of  milk  follows. 
When  the  cow  is  excited  or  worried,  the 
blood  vessels  are  contracted,  less  blood 
flows  through  the  udder  and  less  milk  i3 
formed.  If  the  cow  is  badly  frightened 
or  angered,  the  flow  of  blood  is  stopped 
entirely  and  no  milk  is  formed.  The 
dairyman  says  that  the  cow  is  holding 
up  her  milk,  when  in  reality  no  milk  is 
being  made. 

Petting  increases  the  richness  of  the 
milk  in  another  way.  The  strippings, 
or  the  last  milk,  is  two  or  three  times 
as  rich  as  the  rest  of  the  milk.  When 
a  cow  is  petted  and  loves  her  milker,  she 
yields  the  last  possible  drop  of  strip- 
pings and -their  great  richness  makes  the 
whole  milking  richer.  When  the  cow  dis- 
likes her  milker,  or  is  afraid  of  him,  the 
rich  strippings  are  not  secured. 

A  cow  should  never  be  driven  faster 
than  a  walk.  She  should  be  petted  in 
every  way  and  made  to  like  her  milker 
and  treated  so  that  she  will  enjoy  being 
milked. — H.  M.  Cottrell. 


Cottonseed  Not  Good  for  Calf 

One  of  our  Dairy  Club  members  who 
is  feeding  his  cow  corn  chop,  bran  and 
cottonseed  meal,  wrote  that  he  was  feed- 
ing his  calf  the  same  mixture  he  fed 
his  cow. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  not  a  good  feed  for 
young  calves,  and  besides  the  calf  get- 
ting skim  milk  does  not  need  feed  rich 
in  protein.  The  skim  milk  supplies  all 
the  protein  necessary.  The  calf  needs 
something  to  take  the  place  of  the  cream 
or  fat  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
milk.  Corn  supplies  this  lack  and  gives 
the  best  results  if  fed  without  grinding, 
because  the  act  of  chewing  mixes  the 
grain  with  the  saliva,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  digestion.  After  the  calf 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  grain  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shift  him  to  shelled 
corn.  He  may  not  like  it  at  first  but 
will  come  to  it  later. 


Uses  Typewriter  Well 

One  of  our  Dairy  Club  boys,  Harvey 
Russell,  Scott  County,  has  been  sending 
in  typewritten  feed  and  milk  records. 
As  Harvey  is  only  fourteen  years  old,  we 
wondered  if  some  older  person  were  not 
making  his  reports  for  him,  and  we 
wrote  him  asking  about  this.  He  re- 
plied as  follows: 

"I  got  your  letter  about  my  reports. 
I  make  my  own  reports,  and  I  don't  get 
any  help  at  it  either.  I  make  them  at 
home.  We  have  a  writing  machine  at 
the  house  to  write  our  school  work  and 
letters  on.  I  am  sending  my  October 
reports  today.  I  like  to  make  them  with 
the  machine,  then  I  know  you  can  read 
them.  I  am  glad  you  think  they  are 
neat." 

Harvey's  reports  are  always  received 
promptly.  But  neat  reports  sent  in  on 
time  are  possible  for  all  members  if  you 
will  try  just  a  little  harder.  Most  of 
you  are  sending  in  neat,  accurate  rec- 
ords by  the  tenth  of  the  month,  but  a 
few  are  not  doing  your  best  in  this. 
Try  a  little  harder  for  November,  won't 
you  please? 


The  time  of  year  is  now  close  at  hand 
when  the  dairy  farmer  who  has  pro- 
vided plenty  of  good  silage  for  his  cat- 
tle will  have  abundant  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. Aside  from  the  assurance  of  plenty 
of  the  very  best  feed  for  winter  use,  he 
will  not  be  compelled  to  chop  corn  from 
the  ground  when  the  weather  is  at  the 
freezing  point  or  below,  but  will  have 
his  supply  always  readily  accessible. 

Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost! 

By  using  "Brooks'  Best"  Calf  Meal.  100 
pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.  Brooks 
Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. — Adv. 
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Feed  Pn 


rices  vs. 

THERE  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  nation  when 
the  price  of  grain  has  been  higher, 
and  in  a  few  eases  it  was  only  equalled 
in  short  periods  during  those  uncertain 
days  that  marked  the  closing  of  the 
Civil  War.  Certainly  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  grain  prices  were  so 
universally  and  consistently  high  as  they 
are  now. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  then,  that 
many  poultry  owners  have  viewed  the 
situation  with  alarm,  and  deeming  the 
time  unprofitable  for  the  keeping  of 
poultry,  nave  marketed  large  numbers  of 
their  fowls  in  order  to  pare  down  the 
feed  bills. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
such  action  has  been  the  result  of  the 
impulse  of  a  moment  and  not  the  result 
of  analysis  of  the  true  situation  or  of 
mature  deliberation.  Mistakes  at  their 
best  are  costly  and  nowhere  more  costly 
than  in  the  poultry  industry.  Wisdom 
would  not  seem  to  dictate  the  reduction 
of  ilocks  until  feed  prices  became  normal. 

In  these  days  of  "wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,"  these  days  of  lightning  changes, 
no  man  can  honestly  attempt  to  pre- 
sage the  future,  but  the  present  situa- 
tion as  well  as  the  past  certainly  does 
afford  ample  facts  for  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  case  and  a  basis  for  a 
conservative  decision. 

Admit  prices  are  high  and  are  going 
to  remain  so,  should  we  reduce  or  in- 
crease our  flocks?  The  poultry  business 
is  subject  to  just  the  same  laws  as  any 
other  business.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  is  of  no  importance 
so  long  as  the  selling  price  of  the  fin- 
ished article  is  correspondingly  changed. 
Has  this  been  the  relation  between  poul- 
try feed  and  poultry  products — that  is, 
eggs,  dressed  fowls,  and  live  stock? 

Figures  are  apt  to  be  tiresome  and  are 
so  easily  obtained  by  inquiry  or  consul- 
tation of  the  papers  or  dealers,,  that  we 
will  not  cite  them  here  other  than  in  a 
general  way.  Egg  prices  have  never  been 
so  high  as  today.  Moreover  they  are 
rising  rapidly,  with  a  much  greater  de- 
mand than  supply.  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  poultry  dealers  predict 
"eggs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen  by  Christmas." 
Nay,  this  is  not  a  prediction,  but  a  cold 
accomplished  fact  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Poultry  Adviser  of 
Pennsylvania  who  cites  actual  cases.  Nor 
is  this  in  the  East  alone.  Today's  mail 
brings  the  writer  a  report  from  Nevada 
of  a  poultry  man  getting  90  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  and  can't  supply  the  de- 
mand. A  day  or  so  ago  came  a  report 
from  the  primitive  Ozark  Mountains  of 
Missouri  wherein  the  dealer  complains  of 
offering  CO  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and 
can't  get  enough  of  them.  Eggs  gener- 
ally sell  in  that  district  at  about  a 
quarter  dollar  a  dozen.  These  are  not 
isolated  but  typical  cases,  and  are  not- 
duo  alone  to  lessened  supply.  No  stu- 
dent of  the  problem  will  deny  that  prices 
are  going  up  and  that  this  year's  aver- 
age price  is  going  to  mark  a  high  water 
mark  away  above  anything  in  the  past. 

When  we  search  for  the  cause  of  this 
condition  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  several  facts.  First,  the  average 
income  today  is  greater  than  ever  before 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  better  off 
a  family  is  the  more  eggs  they  use. 
Again  government  figures  show  several 
million  less  dozens  of  eggs  in  cold  stor- 
age this  year  than  last,  as  well  as  a 
vastly  increased  exportation.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  several 
foreign  countries  were  dependent  upon 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany, 
Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  for  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  egg  and  poultry 
supply.  This  was  particularly  true  of 
Great  Britain.  Today  that  supply  is 
almost  completely  cut  off,  and  the 
United  States  called  upon  to  furnish 
every  egg  she  can  spare.  Again,  due  to 
the  snap  judgment,  cited  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  many  have  disposed 
of  considerable  numbers  of  their  layers 
due  to  the  high  price  of  feeds  so  that 
the  supply  of  eggs  has  been  curtailed. 
Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant causes  of  the  great  demand  and 
hign  prices  for  eggs.  Do  they  make  it 
appear  that  eggs  are  going  to  be  cheaper 
or  dearer  as  time  passes?  Wise  poul- 
try men  in  all  sections  say  it  is  a  favor- 


Poultry  Profits 

able  time  to  keep  more  fowls  rather 
than  fewer,  for  while  feeds  cost  more, 
the  prices  of  eggs  have  risen  in  far 
greater  proportion  and  the  poultryman's 
books  are  showing  greater  profits  than 
ever  before.  It  is  an  almost  criminal 
mistake  at  this  time  to  send  to  market 
any  hen  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  lay  a  fair  number  of  eggs  during  the 
next  few  months. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  very 
interesting  and  important  phase  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  high  price 
of  eggs,  attractive  profits,  and  great  de- 
mand for  poultry  products  is  going  to 
create  great  interest  in  the  industry  and 
cause  many  persons  to  take  up  poultry 
raising  next  year.  This  always  happens. 
That  means  this  spring  is  going  to  see 
a  tremendous  demand  for  hatching  eggs, 
baby  chickens,  and  breeding  fowls.  As' 
with  eggs  a  heavy  demand  for  these  will 
mean  higher  prices.  Does  that  make  it 
seem  as  though  it  would  pay  to  keep 
your  flock  intact  ? 

When  we  speak  of  "keeping"  the  flock, 
however,  do  not  understand  that  we  ad- 
vocate housing  and  feeding  them  for 
months  if  they  are  drones  or  unfit. 
Maximum  profits  come  from  closest  and 
best  attention.  Every  unproductive  fowl 
should  be  culled  from  the  flock  and  mar- 
keted while  the  prices  are  high.  Hous- 
ing should  be  carefully  looked  after  to 
insure  against  profit  consuming  disease 
as  well  as  increasing  egg  production. 
Greatest  of  all,  the  closest  attention 
should  be  given  to  feeding.  Give  your 
birds  all  they  need,  but  do  not  waste 
nor  underfeed.  The  greatest  production 
always  accompanies  the  best  feeding. 
Last  but  not  least,  watch  the  health  of 
your  fowls.  The  adoption  of  any  reason- 
able method  to  insure  the  health  of  your 
birds  is  justified.  Husky,  healthy,  vigor- 
ous fowls,  unbothered  by  parasites  or 
disease,  can  do  good  work  for  you  and 
coin  golden  dollars.  Poultry  health  is 
more  essential  than  ever  before,  for 
healthy  fowls  digest  all  their  food  and 
consequently  require  less  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  nourishment.  You  can't  af- 
ford to  waste  high  priced  feed  on  sickly, 
non-productive  fowls. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  Golden  Age  at 
hand  for  poultrymen.  Keep  every-  good 
fowl  you  can  procure,  increase  your  flock 
if  possible,  if  you  can  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  have  faith  in 
the  poultry  industry,  the  conditions  are 
all  present  for  such  a  period  of  prosper- 
ity as  poultrymen  have  never  known 
before. — J.  W.  Keller,  Pennsylvania. 


Plenty  of  nests  should  be  provided  for 
the  early  layers.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  nests  in  a  month  early  than  a  day 
late.  Chickens  don't  like  change,  espe- 
cially the  pullets  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  lay.  They  are  nervous,  wor- 
ried, wild,  and  very  particular.  By  hav- 
ing plenty  of  good  places  for  them  to 
lay,  the  pullets  will  not  feel  so  strongly 
the  impulse  to  leave  home  at  this  crit- 
ical time.  Pay  especial  attention  to 
placing  them.  Choose  the  secluded, 
quiet,  out-of-the-way  places. 

Hens  have  just  passed  through  the 
moult  and  require  special  feed  and  care. 
Beef  scrap  and  sour  milk  should  be  fed 
liberally.  A  small  amount  of  oil  meal 
is  beneficial  as  it  helps  produce  a  good 
coat  of  feathers  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 


The  ideal  hen  house  in  Kansas  would 
face  the  southeast.  This  would  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  on  all  sides  of  the  build- 
ing at  some  time  during  the  day.  With 
the  south  exposure,  the  north  side  of  the 
building  never  receives  any  sunshine  and 
is  cold  in  the  winter  and  more  or  less 
damp  except  in  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
As  the  prevailing  wind  is  southwest,  it 
does  not  as  freely  enter  a  building  fac- 
ing the  southeast.  Another  desirable 
feature  is  the  preference  hens  show  for 
the  morning  sun  on  winter  mornings.  A 
fowl  seldom  seeks  a  sun  bath  in  the 
afternoon. 


You  Cannot  Break  Them 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  during  a  test  of  the 
celebrated  Anderson  Doubletree,  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  of 
Osage  City,  Kansas.    Read  what  he  has  to  say: 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  ; 


Osage  City,  Kansas. 


This  is  to  certify  that  I  own  a  team  of  horses  weighing  2,640  pounds 
with  harness  on.  They  have  been  on  heavy  work  for  a  number  of  years  and 
are  well  used  to  pulling,  and  I  will  put  them  against  anything  their  weight 
for  a  pull.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  pair  of  doubletrees  for  the  Ander- 
son Manufacturing  Company  of  Osage  City,  Kansas.  The  doubletrees  in 
question  weighed  ten  pounds,  completely  ironed.  I  hitched  them  to  a  traction 
engine,  and  the  brake  was  set  unknown  to  me.  The  horses  made  as  hard  a 
pull  and  repeated  pulls  on  this  doubletree  as  I  ever  saw  them  make.  I  made 
at  least  a  dozen  hard  pulls  and  at  a  few  times  the  team  lunged,  but  could 
not  break  it.  (Signed)  J.  F.  ELLIS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company, 
witnessed  the  above  when  Mr.  Ellis  of  this  city  tested  the  doubletrees,  and 
will  say  that  every  word  in  the  above  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)  Oscar  Johnson 
(Signed)  Carl  Greenquist 
(Signed)  Fred  Anderson 
(Signed)  Charles  C.  Anderson 
(Signed)  J.  D.  Ramzy. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  practical  doubletrees  ever  made 
for  all  ordinary  work  on  the  farm :  Plowing,  harrowing,  lead 
team  work,  road  work — in  fact  any  work  requiring  a  double- 
tree of  medium  weight  and  extra  strength. 

Fred  Anderson,  the  inventor  of  the  new  celebrated  Ander- 
son Manure  Loader  and  Scraper,  has  personally  designed  the 
Anderson  Doubletree  along  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
greatest  amount  of  pulling  strength  possible,  without  exces- 
sive weight,  and  Mr.  Anderson  personally  guarantees  these 
doubletrees  to  stand  the  terrible  strain  of  a  steady  pull  of  a 
team  weighing  up  to  3,000  pounds. 


This  doubletree  is  constructed  from  carefully  selected  hard- 
wood, thoroughly  seasoned,  painted  with  two  coats  of  good 
paint.  It  measures  38  inches  long,  3^  inches'  wide,  and  1% 
inches  thick.  The  hooks  and  center  irons  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  will  never  slip  off  the  end  or  center  of  singletrees. 

All  iron  parts  are  made  of  f-inch  round  forged  mild  steel 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  every  use. 

Kansas  Farmer  takes  pleasure  in  offering  its  readers  a 
doubletree  which  cannot  be  equalled  for  less  than  $1.35,  abso- 
lutely free.  For  a  short  time,  and  while  our  supply  lasts,  we 
will  send  one  pair  of  doubletrees  complete,  all  charges  prepaid, 
to  anyone  sending  us  only  $2.00  for  a  three-years'  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  new  or  renewal. 
If  you  are  already  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  your  sub- 
scription. Don't  delay,  but  order  now,  for  this  offer  may  not 
appear  again. 

Kansas  Farmer 

Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 


The  old  hen  is  at  last  coming  into  her 
own.  At  no  time  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  taken  in  the  care  and  feeding 
of  hens  as  this  fall.  The  high  price  oi 
eggs  and  the  lack  of  other  sources  of 
income  this  season  have  caused  farmers 


to  turn  their  attention  to  poultry.  In 
handling  several  thousand  chickens  at 
the  poultry  shows  this  fall  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  most  of  them  were  too 
thin  to  be  in  a  laying  condition.  Hens 
that  are  poor  will  not  lay.    There  is  no 


danger  of  hens  becoming  too  fat  if  they 
are  compelled  to  scratch  for  all  the  grain 
they  get.  Scatter  the  grain  in  some  deep 
litter  where  the  hen  is  compelled  to  work 
for  it  and  she  will  repay  you  well  if 
you  feed  with  a  liberal  hand. 
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Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMALDEHYDE 

'Totie  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


CLUB 
FEET 

Made  Straight 
In  4  Months  ^> 

Annabell  Williams  was  born  1 
with  Club  Feet.    After  other 
treatment  had  failed  her  moth- 
er brought  her  to  the  McLain  Sani- 
tarium at  11  years  of  age.  Four 
months  later  they  returned  home — 
happy.   Read  the  mother's  letter: 
"I  took  Annabell  home,  on  May 
19th.  1916,  with  two  straight  and 
useful  feet.  Today  she  runs  and 
plays  and  takes  as  big  a  part  in 
the  fun  as  any  child.   We  can't 
say  enough  for  the  McLain  Sani- 
tarium   and    their  wonderful 
work.   I  will  gladly  answer  all 
letters  of  inquiry." 
MRS.  MORGAN  WILLIAMS, 
Higbee,  Mo. 
In  Correction  of  this  deformity  no 
plaster  paris  or  General  Anaesthesia 
was  used. 

FOR  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  priv- 
ate institution  entirely  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  children  and  young* 
adults  afflicted  with  Club  Feet,  In* 
fantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases 
and  Curvature,  Hip  Disease,  Bow 
Legs,  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc. 
On  request  we  will  send,  free,  our 
valuable  book  "Deformities  and 
Paralysis."  together  with  Book  of 
References. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
989  Aubert  Ave.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Only  §2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!~ 

Buys  the-  New  Butter- 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hoar.  Made  also  in  four  ^ 
arger  aizaa  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here. 


30  Days'  Free  Trial  e*™  «*»  <™ 

3  and  more  by  what 

it  saves  tn  cream.  Postal  brrnga  Fteo  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct- from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aava  mouey . 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO.  <"> 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


LURIT 


It  Will  Attract  All 
'Animals  to  YourTraps 

Send  25c  in  stamps  for  a 
I  large  trial  bottle.  Guar- 
anteed to  increase  your 
catch  or  money  refunded. 
Prjrf*  We  will  also  send  you 

riir  r  a  large  Skunk  hunting  picture  in  6  colors. 
"  "The  Unwelcome  Surprise"  and  our  latest 

price  lists.   You  get  full  value  for  Furs  when  you  ship  us. 
No  charges  for  Setting  as  We  are  Direct  Buyers, 

UNITED  STATES  FUR  COMPANY, 
D.pt.  L     210N.  First  St.,    St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED  — MALE 

SOLICITORS: 

Have  excellent  proposition  for  a 
few  hustling  subscription  solicit- 
ors; old  established  farm  weekly; 
good  pay,  steady  employment. 

ADDRESS  C.  R.  L., 
Care  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kan. 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


Search  for  Tkirty-Pound  Bull 


ALTHOUGH  a  surgeon  by  profession, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Axtell  of  Harvey  County, 
Kansas,  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  breeding  of  pure  bred-live  stock. 
He  brought  in  the  first  Holstein  bull 
owned  in  Harvey  County.  He  formerly 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  in  this  work  learned  the 
value  of  performance  records  in  animal 
breeding.  No  other  phase  of  stock  breed- 
ing has  furnished  so  much  evidence  of 
what  it  means  to  have  a  long  line  of 
performers  in  the  pedigree,  as  does  the 
breeding  of  fast  horses.  Dr.  Axtell  ac- 
quired quite  a  reputation  as  a  breeder 
of  fast  horses,  but  we  believe  he  has 
now  taken  up  a  line  of  animal  produc- 
tion that  will  mean  far  more  in  the  up- 
building of  Kansas'  agriculture,  than 
would  the  breeding  of  fast  horses.  The 
dairy  cow  yields  p,  product  that  is  almost 
essential  to  the  life  of  man.  Of  no 
other  product  can  this  be  more  positively 
stated. 

Dr.  Axtell  is  ambitious  to  build  up  a 
high  producing  herd,  and  from  the 
lessons  learned  in  breeding  trotting 
horses,  he  has  set  a  mark  for  the  bull 
that  will  head  this  herd.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion recently  held  in  Mulvane,  he  stated 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  30- 
pound  bull,  or,  in  other  words,  a  bull 
the  dam  of  which  at  least  had  produced 
thirty  pounds  or  more  butter  fat  in  one 
week. 

His  search  for  this  bull  took  him  first 
to  Iowa,  where  he  visited  a  number  of 
herds  in  which  there  were  cows  that 
had  passed  the  30-pound  mark.  He  saw 
bulls  from  some  of  these  cows  and  found 
that  individually  they  were  not  always 
up  to  what  he  considered  necessary  in  a 
herd  bull,  even  though  coming  from  re- 
cord cows.  Some  lacked  in  capacity, 
others  had  sloping  rumps  or  similar  de- 
fects, and  all  were  high-priced,  although 
he  found  that  on  the  whole  Holstein 
cattle  were  not  so  high  in  price  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  as  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  or  Texas. 

He  found  everybody  talking  about 
certain  famous  bulls  of  the  breed  as  he 
visited  these  leading  herds  of  the  coun- 
try. These  exceptional  animals  have  be- 
come famous  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  high  record  cows  they  "have  pro- 
duced. All  the  leading  breeders  are 
using  official  records  as  a  means* of 
increasing  the  fame  and  popularity  of 
their  stock.  This  commercializing  of  the 
official  record  has  led  to  some  abuses  as 
Professor  Reed  pointed  out  at  the  same 
meeting.  Dr.  Axtell  kept  his  eyes. open 
as  he  visited  these  various  herds,  and 
the  fact  that  animals  had  remarkable 
records  back  of  them  did  not  prevent 
him  from  studying  the  animals  carefully 
as  individuals.  We  recollect  that  he 
spoke  of  one  young  bull  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  sires  of  the  breed,  as  a 
vertiable  "pure-bred  scrub'. 

The  lesson  in  all  this  is,  that  the  be- 
ginner while  recognizing  the  value  and 
importance  of  official  records,  should 
scrutinize  carefully  the  individuals  and 


learn  all  he  can  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  records  have  been  made  and  as  much 
of  the  history  of  the  record  animals  as 
possible.  He  may  learn  of  things  that 
will  make  the  records  of  little  value. 
It  is  also  well  to  seek  advice  from  those 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  breed- 
ing and  handling  dairy  cattle. 

Dr.  Axtell  learned  another  lesson  on 
his  bull-buying  trip,  which  he  passed  on 
to  the  dairymen  present  at  the  meeting. 
He  found  that  $200  or  $300  could  be 
saved  in  purchasing  a  bull  of  the  kind 
he  wanted,  by  buying  him  while  young. 
The  common  practice  is  to  wait  until 
a  herd  bull  is  needed  and  then  go  out  and 
buy  him.  This  means  that  the  bulls 
just  reaching  serviceable  age  are  in 
strong  demand  while  few  people  are 
looking  for  the  calf  under  a  year  old. 
To  save  money,  buy  your  herd  bull 
young.  Of  course,  you  must  look  ahead 
and  make  your  purchase  several  months 
before  you  really  need  the  animal.  It 
will  save  you  money,  however,  and  also 
give  opportunity  for  more  careful  selec- 
tion. 

Those  who  listened  to  this  address 
were  led  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  the  importance  of  the  herd  bull 
in  bringing  about  higher  dairy  pro- 
duction. We  hope  Dr.  Axtell  will  make 
a  wise  choice  and  bring  a  sire  to  Kansas 
that  will  leave  a  line  of  high -producing 
offspring  behind  him. 


Cow  Testing  Report 

The  following  is  a  record  of  cows  in 
the  Dickinson  County  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation which  produced  more  than  40 
pounds  of  butter  during  the  month  end- 
ing September  30,  1916.  "J"  is  for  Jer- 
sey, "H"  for  Holstein: 

Per  Pounds 
Cent  Butter 
Pounds        of  80% 
Owner —  Milk        Fat  Fat 

Mr.  Minsch,  J   759        4.4  41.8 

A.  H.  Diehl.  H   840        4.0  42.0 

Dr.  S.  Nichols,  H  1,215        3.2  48.6 

Mott  &  Seaborn,  H   984        3.4  41.8 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H   885        3.9  43.1 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H   804        4.0  40.1 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H  1,011        3.3  41.8 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H   882        3.8  41.9 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H   804        4.3  43.3 

Hoffman  Bros.,  H   777        4.4  42.7 

L.  E.  Elliott,  H   801        4.6  46.0 

George  Lenhert,  H.   .  .  .    978        3.6  44.0 

John  Collins,  H  1,062 

E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,317 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,317 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  825 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H .  .1,389 
E.  S.  Engle  &  Son,  H..  1,170 


3.4  45.1 

3.3  54.4 

3.3  54.4 

4.4  45.4 
3.6  62.5 
3.0  43.9 


Alfalfa  hay  is  an  ideal  milk  produc- 
ing feed.  It  is  rich  in  protein — the  ma- 
terial that  makes  blood,  milk  and  lean 
meat.  It  has  a  rich  aroma  and  is  appe- 
tizing. It  is  a  mild  laxative,  causing  the 
cows'  droppings  to  be  about  the  same  as 
when  sh  is  on  June  pasture.  It  is  rich 
in  the  mineral  matter  necessary  for  a 
large  flow  of  milk  and  for  the  unborn 
ialf.  Alfalfa  hay  grown  on  the  farm 
will  produce  milk  and  butter  fat  cheaper 
than  any  other  feed.  A  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay,  cured  green,  so  as  to  retain  the 
leaves,  will  produce  as  much  milk  as  a 
ton  of  bran. 


GOLDEN  FERX'S  NOBLE,  GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL  AT  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW,  1916.  ONE  OF  THE  WORLED'S  FAMOUS  SIRES 


Get  Thisi 

Money-Saving 

Stove  Book 


FREE 


Mail  postal  today,  get 
manufacturers'  wholesale 
prices — see  color  illustra- 
tions of  beautiful,  newest 
style  stoves  and  ranges. 

or  Easy  Payments 

30  days'  trial— 3C0  days'  ap- 
proval test— SKU.C00  Guar- 
antee. Over30a,COO  satis- 
fied customers.  We  pay 
freight  and  ship  within 
2*  hours.  Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  i  g g 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfn. 
KaSamazoo, 
Kxh.  _ 

Stoves, 
ranges,  gas 
a*-  stoves,  furnaces, 
white  enameled  metal 
kitchen  kabinets  and 
tables;  3  catalogs  — 
please  say  which  you 
want. 


;  Direct  to  You 


EDE  SAFETY  TAN 

Makes  Robes  10  Sq.  Ft.  Larger 


8ave60%on  Robes and  Coats  by 
eendingyourliidosto  be  "Edo  tanned" 
—same  as  largest  manufacturers  do. 

Ede  Safety  Tan.  Onl  y  tan  that  wi  U 
not  waste  or  shrink  your  hide  with 
alum.  Produces robeslOsq. ft.  larger 
— worth  85o  per  sq.  ft.  toyou.  Onlytaa 
that  destroys  all  disease  germs  and  ia 
approved  by  Government  Inspectors. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

Ede  Ship-Safe  System.  Recognized 
by  railroads  as  only  safe  way  to  ehip> 
hides.  Ends  losses,  thefts,  delays. 
You  can  ship  a  thousand  miles  as 
safely  as  ten.  Ask  for  it. 

Prices  to  50  Per  Cent  Bejow 
Others.  Because  we  produce  35% 
America's  Custom  Tanning,  we  can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Beautiful 
CatalogM  ,  illustrnting  Ede  Furs. 

Agents?  If  no  Ede  agent  in  yoni 
town,  write  for  special  proposition. 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  Omaha 
Des  Moines  _  St.  Paul 

DubucuB         ^^^^w        Sioux  Falw 


'ZD 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HUE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wa  tan  and  finiah  them  right  i  make 

them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruga  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
llluatrated  oatalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

ItteDshow  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  {  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  sklna  i  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  tend  us 
your  correct  address. 

Tbe  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave.  Rochester.  N..Y. 


IfflS 

BIG  ADVANCE 
IN  PRICES^1 


TREE; 


away  op. 

Skunk  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Fancy 
prices  for  all  other  furs.   C  i£~3  pays  most. 
Cet  Our  RAW  FUR  PRICE  LIST  FIRST. 

1  Send  for  "Trappers'  Ex- 
i  change, "our  free  monthly 
!  UffiDP     A  Trappers'  Magazine.   Full  of  pic- 
lv"fc      i  tures  and  stories      actual  trap- 
ning    and  '■-r.t.Iiig  adventure, 
ubscription  free.  TRAPPERS' 

■  -S-Gun».  Ammimltlon.TraM, 
■  Its  at  ACTUAL  FACTORY 
COST.    CATALOG  FREE. 


CASH 
F3B ' 


jtoor 


FUBS. 


e.  w.  BIGGS  &  CO. 
633  Biggs  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  •  Mo. 


Hides  Tannet 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  ail  in- 
formation. Address 

C0WNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


522  Market  Street 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
MinK,  SKodH,  Fostam,  MaiKrat, 

and  all  other  Fart,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  1S4  St.  Louis.  Me. 


December  2,  1916 


KANSAS  FARMER 


GRAIN   PRODUCERS  CONFER 


THE  billion  bushel  shortage  in  the 
■world's  wheat  crop  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  7-eent  loaf  of  bread 
have  suggested  the  embargo  of  grain  ex- 
ports as  a  means  of  relief.  A  special 
cost-finding  conference  of  the  organized 
grain  growers  of  the  country  will  take 
place  in  Chicago,  December  8-9,  and  some 
steps  may  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. The  meeting  is  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Associations  representing  300,000  organ- 
ized grain  farmers  in  nine  leading  grain 
states  whose  business  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates, will  total  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  The  grain  farmers  will  come 
together  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits  in  the  fourth  annual  ses- 
sion at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Decem- 
ber 4  to  9. 

"The  organized  grain  growers  are  not 
in  favor  of  an  embargo  on  grain  ex- 
ports," according  to  Herman  W.  Dan- 
forth  of  Washington,  111.,  president  of 
the  National  Council.  "They  contend 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  allowed  to  work  unhampered. 
They  maintain  that  an  embargo  on  one 
product  would  be  class  legislation.  Our 
farmers  prefer  to  overhaul  present  mar- 
keting methods  from  country  elevator  to 
export  markets." 

The  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange, 
representing  70,000  organized  farmers  of 
the  Northwest,  will  participate  in  the 
conference.  The  Canadian  grain  grow- 
ers will  send  a  delegation  and  a  speaker. 
The  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tions of  Illinois,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  are  arranging  to  send  delegates. 
Two  train  loads  of  northwestern  grain 
farmers  will  be  headed  by  Governor 
Lynn  J.  Frazier. 

"It  was  the  grain  marketing  problems 
of  the  North  Dakota  farmers  that  fin- 
ally brought  about  the  revolt  of  the 
farmers,  the  formation  of  the  Citizens' 
Non-Partisan  League  that  endorsed 
farmer  candidates  for  political  offices 
from  top  to  bottom  and  split  old  polit- 
ical alignments  up  in  the  election  just 
held,"  said  Secretary  Charles  W.  Hol- 
man  qf  the  National  Conference  on  Mar- 
keting and  Farm  Credits.  "The  farmers 
now  are  ready  to  take  hold  and  run 
their  state  with  men  who  will  see  that 
laws  will  be  written  on  the  statutes  of 
the  state  to  solve  grain  margeting  prob- 
lems, and  supreme  judges  who  will  see 
that  those  laws  are  constitutional  when 
they  are  passed. 

The  call  issued  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Companies 
states  that  "conditions  among  the  farm- 
ers of  America  have  reached  a  state  of 
development  where  all  grain  growers 
should  become  actively  interested  in 
marketing  their  own  grain  co-operatively. 
The  advantages  which  have  come  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  through  co- 
operative grain  marketing  should  be 
shared  by  all  grain  growers." 

Over  2,000,000  American  farmers  will 
be  represented  by  delegations  at  the  com- 
ing conference,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  officers.  Live  stock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  will  attempt  to  get 
the  moral  support  of  the  conference  in 
their  fight  to  get  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission probe  of  the  live  stock  situation 
from  start  to  finish.  Whtle  milk  pro- 
ducers will  have  a  national  gathering  to 
discuss  reorganizing  their  methods  of 
marketing. 

Sow  Rye  on  Bare  Cornfield 

Cornfields  that  lie  bare  all  winter  will 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  through  the 
los3  of  soil  fertility.  This  is  especially 
true  in  rolling  sections.  Unless  some 
crop  is  grown  on  this  land,  the  action 
of  rain  and  other  weathering  agencies 
will  destroy  unnecessarily  an  enormous 
amount  of  plant  food.  A  great  deal  of 
this  waste  may  be  saved  by  planting 
rye.  Not  only  will  washing  be  largely 
stopped  but  a  great  amount  of  humus 
will  be  returned  to  the  soil  by  plowing 
under  rye  in  the  spring,  and  humus  is 
greatly  needed. 

Rye  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  well 
drained  soil.  One  of  its  advantages  is 
its  adaptability.  It  can  be  used  to  fill 
gaps  between  other  crops.    Sown  early 


or  late  in  the  fall,  on  land  either  rough 
or  well  prepared,  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a  good  growth  in  almost 
every  instance,  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving fertility  and  preventing  washing 
during  the  winter.  It  may  be  given  the 
same  fall  and  winter  treatment,  what- 
ever use  is  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the 
farmer  need  not  decide  until  spring 
whether  to  pasture  it,  cut  and  feed  it 
green,  plow  it  under,  or  harvest  it  as  a 
straw  and  grain  crop. 

Silos  in  Kansas  March  1,  1916 

The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  silos  in  Kansas  counties  as  re- 
ported to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture by  the  assessors: 

Counties.  No.  Counties.  No. 

Allen   120  Linn    99 

Anderson   239  Logan   34 

Atchison   267  Lyon   332 

Barber   178  Marion   155 

Barton    62  Marshall    86 

Bourbon  108  McPherson   226 

Brown    92  Meade    46 

Butler   279  Miami   142 

Chase  •  160  Mitchell   128 

Chautauqua    90  Montgomery    86 

Cherokee    81  Morris   121 

Cheyenne    31  Morton    9 

Clark    51  Nemaha   109 

Clay    88  Neosho   114 

Cloud    70  Ness    18 

Coffey  152  Norton   130 

Comanche    34  Osage   205 

Cowley   199  Osborne   102 

Crawford    68  Ottawa   74 

Decatur    49  Pawnee    71 

Dickinson   238  Phillips   149 

Doniphan    57  Pottawatomie  ...164 

Douglas   175  Pratt   107 

Edwards    52  Rawlins    15 

Elk   149  Reno   392 

Ellis    22  Republic    84 

Ellsworth    69  Rice   167 

Finney    35  Riley   116 

Ford    48  Rooks   159 

Franklin   196  Rush    31 

Geary    47  Russell    23 

Gove    29  Saline   128 

Graham    47  Scott    5 

Grant    2  Sedgwick   425 

Gray    29  Seward    64 

Greeley   '.  16  Shawnee   154 

Greenwood   232  Sheridan.    31 

Hamilton    6  Sherman    42 

Harper    87  Smith    89 

Harvey   107  Stafford    69 

Haskell    5  Stanton    1 

Hodgeman    27  Stevens    32 

Jackson   128  Sumner   322 

Jefferson   135  Thomas    32 

Jewell   228  Trego    57 

Johnson   148  Wabaunsee   178 

Kearny    25  Wallace    20 

Kingman    253  Washington   128 

Kiowa    35  Wuchita    3 

Labette   251  Wilson    86 

Lane    8  Woodson   105 

Leavenworth   211  Wyandotte    23 

Lincoln   140 


One-Crop  System  Unsafe 

Bradford  Knapp,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
following  seven  reasons  why  a  one-crop 
system  of  farming  is  unsafe:  ' 

First — Because  the  system  depends 
upon  market  and  crop  conditions  of  the 
one  crop  alone.  Failure  of  crop  or  fail- 
ure of  market  alike  bring  serious  dis- 
aster. 

Second — Because  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

Third — Because  it  fails  to  provide  for 
a  sufficient  live  stock  industry  to  con- 
sume the  waste  products  of  the  farm 
and  make  its  waste  lands  productive. 

Fourth — Because  it  does  not  provide 
for  a  system  of  farm  management  under 
which  labor,  teams  and  tools  may  be 
!  used  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

Fifth — Because  it  brings  return  in 
cash  but  once  a  year  instead  of  turning 
the  money  over  more  than  once  a  year. 

Sixth — Because  it  does  not  produce 
the  necessary  foods  to  supply  the  peo- 
p'e  upon  the  farm  and  keep  them  in 
health  and  strength. 

Seventh — It  limits  knowledge,  narrows 
citizenship,  and  does  not  foster  home 
building,  but  does  encourage  commercial 
farming. 


Cream  separator,  $17.95 

— sold  on  easy  payments  at  $19.45. 
That  is  the  remarkable  proposition 
we  offer  in  our  new  No.  10  Econ-  g 
omy    King   Cream    Separator.  Sees 
page  1478  in  our  big  General  Cat- 
alog.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Send  me  your  name  now — on  a  postal — and 
you'll  get  FREE,  the  surprise  of  your  life. 
First — I  will  prove  that  your  straw— every  ounce  of  it 
—is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton!   Then  I  will  show  you 
how  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  get  $2.50  to  $3.80 
per  ton  for  it.    Easily!    Quickly!     Surely! — before 
mmsoh  campbell    you  have  spent  or  risked  one  little  cent ! 

Yes,  Sir.  I  take  all  the  risk— you  take 
none!  Furthermore,  if  you  decide  to 
buy  my  "SIMPLEX"  I'll  trust  you  and 


not  a  cent  do  I  ask  till  next  October! 
As  a  money-maker  the  Simplex  will 
skin  any  machine  on  your  farm. 


WRITE  ME  AND  I'LL  PROVE  IT! 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  per  Ton 

Straw  aa  a  fertilizer,  a  conserver  of  moisture,  a  protection  against  "winter  kill"  and  "soil  blow* 
log",  19  easily  worth  $2.50  when  spread  on  ycrar  land.  And  spreading  is  easy  with  a  SIMPLEX 
Just  think!  Twenty  feet  at  a  time !  Thick  or  thin!  Twenty 
acres*  per  day!  Machine  pays  for  itself  in  three 
working  days!   Fits  high  or  low  wagon!  Haa 

double-drive  (both  rear  wheels)  and  double-width  carrier! 
Five  years'proven  success  behind  it!  Thousands  already 
In  use!  Thirty  days'  FREE  TRIAL— no  money  in  advance! 
Plenty  of  time  to  pay!  Man,  it'e  the  biggeat  aDd  beet 
offer  you  ever  saw! 


MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 


I've  got  a  very  Special  Proposition  for  i 
each  township.  I  won't  make  it  public:.   But  when  you 


farmer  In 


write— I  will  explain  all.    I'll  Bend  yoa  my  new  Straw 
Spreader  Catalog  together  with  aeveral  hundred  actual 
letters  from  owners— greatest  bunch  of  letters  you  ever 
eaw!    Can't  help  convincing  any  man  that  it'e  folly  to 
burn  straw  or  allow  it  to  rot. 
Write!    Do  it  now.    You'll  get  the  biff  book— the  Interesting- 
letters— my  special  proposition— by  return  mail— ALL  FREE! 
(HANSON  CAMPBELL,  President 

MANS0N  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hie  Moline  Line  Includes 

Com  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators,  Corn 
Binders,  Grain  Binders, 
Grain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay 
Loaders,  Hay  Rakes,  Lime 
Sowers,  Listers,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Mowers,  Plows 
(chilledand  steel).  Reapers, 
Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk  Cut- 
ters. Tractors.  FarmTrucks, 
Vehicles.  Wagons. 


Flying  Dutchman  Wide-Spread  Spreader  makes 
load  of  valuable  manure  go  farther,  produce  better 
crop  results — saves  time  and  labor. 

Double  Beater  Handles  Manure  Twice 

Pulverizes  it  thoroughly.  Second  beater  running  at  highspeed 
makes  a  wide  even  spread — covers  the  field  in  less  time. 

Separate  Direct  Axle  Drive  for  beater  and  apron  prevents  heavy 
strain  on  beater  mechanism. 

A  Low  Down  spreader  with  ample  clearance  between  apron 
and  ground— Safely  carries  4,500  pounds. 

Exceptionally  Light  Draft.   One  lever  controls  operation. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel — nothing  to  warp,  sag  or  rot. 

See  it  at  your  Moline  Dealer's  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  literature. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Dept  10    Moline,  111. 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT 


lit  I  |pL|TBEATS  ELECTRIC 
PIC  LIU  n  I      OR  GASOLINE 

10  Days, FREE  — Send  No  Money 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

Used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  day9, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Yon  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  la  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

,  Burns  50  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil) ,  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

§1000  Reward  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ns  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  oar  circular). 
We  want  one  user  in  each  locality  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  W Aliro 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  QUI* 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  C  D  |C  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free,  a  H  C  b 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  215  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  Kmien*  (Coal  OID  Mantle  Lamp  House  lm  the  World 


U^n  Itfiih  Bit?«  BfotriO)  Onr  trial  deliver?  plan  makes  It  easy.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every  iartn 
men  n  mi   ni£»  mans  home  and  omai:  town  home  will  buy  after  trying.   One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  in  hi*  life 

$106  to  $300  Per  Mo. 


before  writes:  "I  eoldSl  thsfirnt 
that  sells  no  easily."  Norring',  Iowa,  says: 
■  Every  customer  becomes  a  friend  and  booster."  Kemerlinff.  Minn. ,  bbj  _. 
are  coining  money  endorse  the  Aladdin  justaa  strongly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  f 
for  oar  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  bow  to  eecure  an  appointment  and  make  biff 


i days."  Cbrii 
tStwrea 
J--"-/."  ■■ 


whether  yoa  have  rift  or  auto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townships  most 


Wis.,  says:  "Have  never  seen  an  article 
it  of  homes  visited  bovo ht,"  Phillips,  Ohio,  saya; 
ery  talk  necessary.  Sells  itself."  Thousands  who 

 ^sb  stock  to  reliable  men  to  iret  started.  Aak 

opted  territory.  State  occupation, atre. 


enient  for  you  to  work. 


«ARLEY-DAV1D50N  5EIW1GE  5TATI0N 
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Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


POULTRY. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  NEEDED— 
Big  salaries.  Permanent  job.  Light  work. 
Write  Ozment,  44  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOUSANDS  V.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  easily  obtained.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

NURSERY  SALESMEN  WANTED — HOME 
territory;  highest  commissions,  payable 
weekly.  No  investment.  We  deliver  and 
collect.  Perry  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  21  years. 

HI  EX  WAN  TED  AS  WAGON  RETAIL 
merchants  to  sell  to  farmers,  our  line  of 
one  hundred  and. nine  articles  of  every  day 
need  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  em- 
bracing home  and  veterinary  remedies,  ex- 
tracts, spices,  toilet  articles  and  sundries. 
Every  man  that  is  earning  only  a  small 
salary  should  send  for  our  free  booklet  de- 
scribing the  Haller  Way  that  helps  a  man 
to  help  himself,  and  how  he  can  get  into 
a  good  permanent  business  on  our  capital,  if 
he  is  progressive  and  desires  to  save  money 
for  the  future.  The  Haller  Proprietary  Co., 
Blair,  Nebraska.     Established  in  1888. 

TO  FORD  OWNERS 


STOP  FOULING  OF  SPARK  PLUGS  AND 
pumping  of  oil  by  attaching  a  White's  Oil 
Distributor  to  your  Ford.  Saves  its  cost  in 
thirty  days  in  oil  alone.  Price  $3  prepaid 
or  sent  collect  on  delivery  if  you  write  your 
name  on  a  postal.  Evapco  Manufacturing 
Company,  416  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  Mt.  Hope,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
bull.  1%  year  old,  gentle.  Also  one  bred 
heifer.     R.  O.  McKee,  Marysville,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — ONE  3-YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  cow,  will  be  fresh  inside  of 
three  weeks,  for  $125.  G.  H.  Regier,  White- 
water, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  1 -YEAR-OLD  HOL- 
stein  heifers,  well-bred  grades,  nice  color, 
$75  per  head.  G.  H.  Regier,  Whitewater, 
Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  FOR 
sale.  Eleven  cows,  all  young;  thirty  year- 
lings, twenty-one  calves.  All  high  grade 
and  priced  to  sell.  Write  for  prices.  Gust 
A.  Nelson,  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEIN  SALE  —  AT  FARM  THREE 
miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  Kansas,  Fri- 
day, December  15,  1916.  Sixteen  high  grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  or  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Carlotta  Henry  Pontiac 
148234,  grandson  of  the  champion  college 
cow,  Maid  Henry.  Free  conveyance  from 
Richmond.    F.  E.  Patten,  Richmond,  Kan. 

~~       REAL  ESTATE.  ' 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

WANTED — TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  OF 
good  farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

640  ACRES,  EASTERN  KANSAS  IMP., 
300  acres  in  wheat,  100  in  alfalfa.  Price, 
$75  per  acre.  Can  take  in  160.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  125,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — IN  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY, 
improved  farms.  Small  payments,  easy 
terms.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  L.  E. 
Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  300,000 
acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  for  homestead- 
img.  Send  50c  for  revised  township  map  of 
state  and  copy  Homesteaders'  Guide.  L.  E. 
Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FARM  LANDS  THAT  WILL  SOON  DOU- 
ble  In  value  and  raise  from  fifteen  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  while  doing  so, 
is  the  reposition  I  have  to  offer.  Your 
investigation  will  prove  my  statement.  J.  H. 
Morison,   Sterling,  Colorado. 

FARMING  IN  FLORIDA.  — OUR  LANDS 
are  extremely  fertile,  clay  or  marl  subsoil. 
Practically  twelve  months  growing  season. 
Abundant,  well  distributed  rainfall.  Good 
for  trucking  and  citrus  culture.  Close  to 
transportation,  on  branch  of  Dixie  Highway, 
settled  and  prosperous  community.  Chance 
for  big  profits  to  right  men.  Our  book, 
"Farming  in  Florida,"  tells  all.  Write  for 
free  copy  today.  O.  P.  Swope  Land  Com- 
pany, Oviedo,  Seminole  County,  Florida. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED— HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  vour  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange.  Denver,  Colo. 


POULTRY. 


(BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  HENS  AND 
toms  for  sale.     W.  H.  Oliver,  Reger,  Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson.  Route  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon,  Kansas. 

FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  BY 
hundred  or  small  lots,  $1.00,  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 

LARGE  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
$1.25  each.     C.   Kissinger,   Homewood,  Kan. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale, 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  DARK  RED, 
white  wings  and  tail.  Hens,  $3  to  $5;  toms, 
$5  and  $6.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWENTY-FOUR  PURE- 
bred  white  pullets  at  $1  each.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Yordy,  Tescott,  Kansas. 

"WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M..  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas, 

HEAVY  BONED  FANCY  AND  UTILITY 
R.  C.  Reds,  guaranteed  satisfactory.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

YOUNG  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS,  $4.00; 
hens,  $2.00.     Bertha  Ballinger,  Garden  City, 

Kansas, 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS,  STANDARD 
weight,  large  Toulouse  geese.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Mrs.  F.  Bender,  Hampton,  Iowa.  ~ 

FOR  SALE — 300  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  East  Oklahoma 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Vinita,  Okla. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

GOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 
Kan. 

GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOOSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.    Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

UTILITY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  Young's  strain,  $2.00  each. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Churchill,  Route  1,  Leslie,  Mo. 

FELTON'S  MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bean  strain.  M.  L. 
Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  up.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.00  up.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ketter, 
Seneca,  Kansas. 

OAK  HILL  FARM — PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,   Route  3. 

BIG-BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  pure-bred,  $2  each.  Would  like  to  buy 
a  few  pure-bred  pullets  or  exchange.  J.  P. 
Alpers,  Hudson,  Kan. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
31.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS     FROM  . 
well  bred  stock.     No  better  for  the  money. 
$2  to  $5.    Satisfaction  or  money  back.    R.  D. 
Ames,  Walton,  Kansas. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stock,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys  from  35-pourid  toms  and  17-pound 
hens.  Write  me  at  once,  going  fast.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Route  5,   Lyons,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  from  prize  winners  and  heavy  laying 
strains,  $1.00  each.  Pullets,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Mrs.   H.   Buchenan,   Abilene,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  EXTRA 
large  pure  white  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.  Write.  Originator  of  Ivory  strain. 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kan. 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BIG,  DEEP 
red,  exceptionally  good  birds.  Price,  $2.50. 
Creighton  Harper,  Oak  Leaf  Poultry  Farm, 
Roca,  Neb. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
clucks,  all  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

YESTERLAID  STRAIN  SINGLE  COMB 
White  Leghorn  cockerels  from  hens  with 
trap-nested  record  of  more  than  440  eggs  in 
two  consecutive  years.  Price,  $2  or  $4.  Mrs. 
John  Hanni,  Mayetta,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored, 
large  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.   McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

WE  BUY  'EM  ALL — CAPONS,  GUINEAS, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  eggs.  Cash 
prices  on  request.     The  Copes,  Topeka. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  says  he — 
Whatever  the  weather  may  be — 
It's  the  sing  ye  sing 
And  the  smile  ye  wear, 

That's  a-makin*  the  sun  shine  everywhere. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  'work  of  making  sandwiches  will 
be  easier  if  each  slice  of  bread  is  but- 
tered before  being  cut  from  the  loaf. 
Cream  the  butter  with  wooden  spoon  or 
potato  masher. 


When  grown-ups  walk  with  children 
the  little  ones  should  not  be  compelled 
to  run  or  dog-trot  in  order  to  cover  the 
ground  so  easily  covered  by  the  long 
strides.  This  is  a  wrong  commonly  prac- 
ticed. If  anyone  doubts  that  this  is  an 
injustice  to  the  child,  let  him  try  run- 
ning or  dog-trotting  an  hour  or  more 
each  day.  To  be  sure,  the  child's  joints 
are  not  as  stiff  as  those  of  the  grown- 
up, but  neither  is  he  sufficiently  hard- 
ened for  the  endurance  required  by  this 
practice. 


Setting  Colors  in  Cotton 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  much 
about  the  poor  quality  of  dyes  used.  It 
is  possible  to  set  some  colors  in  wash 
materials.  An  authority  on  the  subject 
says  salt  will  set  browns,  blacks,  and 
pinks.  Definite  proportions  cannot  be 
named,  but  two  cupfuls  of  salt  to  one 
gallon  of  cold  water  will  be  enough  in 
most  cases.  If  this  amount  does  not 
stop  the  bleeding  of  the  color,  add  more 
until  this  is  accomplished. 

One-half  cupful  of  vinegar  to  one  gal- 
lon of  water  will  be  effective  for  setting 
blues. 

One  tablespoonful  of  sugar  of  lead  to 
one  gallon  of  water  should  be  used  for 
lavenders.  The  sugar  of  lead  should  be 
handled  carefully,  as  it  is  deadly  poison 
if  swallowed. 


Mothers'  Confidential  Registry 

We  wonder  if  all  the  mothers  who  are 
numbered  among  our  readers,  know  of 
the  Mothers'  'Confidential  Registry  re- 
cently established  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 

Each  mother  who  registers  will  receive 
a  series  of  nine  letters  covering  the  care 
of  the  expectant  mother  and  her  un- 
born child,  and  in  addition  to  these,  val- 
uable printed  matter  issued  by  both  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Children's  Bu- 
ureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
A  letter  w  ill  also  be  sent  each  mother 
on  the  birthday  of  the  child,  including 
the  fifth  year. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  letters,  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene 
will  answer  requests  for  special  informa- 
tion regarding  the  needs  of  mother  and 
child,  unless  these  requests  are  of  such 
nature  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  family  physician,  in 
which  case  the  correspondent  will  be  ad- 
vised to  consult  him. 

At  this  time  there  are  about  350  names 
registered.  The  letters  received  from 
these  correspondents  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  and  gratitude 
for  the  help  received  through  this  source. 

Expectant  mothers  and  mothers  of 
children  up  to  five  years  of  age  may  reg- 
ister at  any  time.  There  is  no  cost  in 
connection  with  this  service.  Send  name 
and  address,  also  name  and  age  of  baby, 
to  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


State  Traveling  Libraries 

Mrs.  C.  L.  G.,  a  Saline  County  reader, 
makes  "this  inquiry: 

"Am  seeking  information  concerning 
traveling  libraries.  Could  you  please  tell 
me  where  to  write?  Our  young  people  in 
this  community  are  perfectly  contented 
if  supplied  with  good  reading." 

We  have  in  Kansas  a  State  Traveling 
Libraries  Commission,  which  has  in  its 
custody  about  50,000  volumes  for  dis- 
tribution among  Kansas  communities. 
These  are  sent  out  in  sets  of  fifty  b'ooks 
each,  and  the  cost  for  the  use  of  a  set 


for  six  months  is  only  $2,  which  amount 
covers  transportation  only. 

The  collection  is  made  up  of  books  of 
history,  travel,  biography,  poetry,  art, 
popular  science,  essays,  and  fiction,  by 
standard  authors.  Orders  specifying 
authors  desired  will  be  so  filled  if  the 
books  are  on  hand.  It  is  well  to  name 
a  second  choice  in  ordering,  as  this  may 
save  time  and  will  help  the  librarian  to 
give  better  satisfaction  in  filling  the 
order. 

The  only  requirement  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  traveling  library  ia 
that  the  application  for  books  be  signed 
by  some  responsible  person  representing 
the  community  and  who  will  assume 
charge  of  the  books  and  see  that  they 
are  returned  in  good  condition  and  any 
lost  ones  replaced  or  the  price  sent  to 
the  State  Commission. 

In  many  neighborhoods  the  condition 
stated  by  our  correspondent  prevails. 
The  young  people  will  become  interested 
in  good  literature  if  it  is  Avithin  their 
reach  and  it  will  be  satisfying  to  them. 
This  state  collection  placed,  at  our  dis- 
posal makes  possible  a  year-round  library 
for  the  community  which  takes  advan- 
tage of  its  opportunities. 

Anyone  wanting  to  obtain  a  set  of 
these  state-loaned  books  should  write 
Secretary  of  Kansas  Traveling  Libraries 
Commission,  Topeka. 

Another  offer  made  by  this  same  com- 
mission is  the  use  of  fifty  reproductions 
of  paintings  of  the  great  masters  of 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Fiance,  England,  and  America,  for  one 
week  for  $5.  This  art  collection  contains 
408  pictures  22x28  inches,  uniformly 
matted,  and  ten  28  x  38  inches.  With 
each  set  of  fifty  pictures  are  sent  lec- 
tures explaining  them  and  telling  some- 
thing about  the  artists,  Local  organiza- 
tions will  be  permitted  to  charge  admis- 
sion to  these  pictures  if  they  care  to 
do  so. 

Write  to  the  same  address,  given 
above,  for  information  concerning  either 
pictures  or  libraries. 


Doctor's  Advice  Valuable 

Home  doctoring  is  all  right  so  long  as 
those  administering  the  remedies  under- 
stand the  ailment  and  know  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treating  it  is 
right.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  dangerous 
to  go  without  consulting  a  physician.  It 
is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  one 
who  has  devoted  years  to  the  9tudy  of 
the  human  body  and  its  enemies,  can  bet- 
ter define  and  treat  symptoms  than  can 
we,  and  if  time  is  lost  in  bringing  the 
patient  to  the  attention  of  a  doctor,  his 
best  efforts  may  be  hindered  by  our  ig- 
norance and  the  disease  may  get  an  un- 
necessarily strong  hold. 

Certain  diseases  require  certain  treat- 
ment, and  the  quicker  the  disease  is  un- 
derstood and  the  proper  remedy  used,  the 
more  effective  it  will  be. 

Last  summer  there  came  to  our  notice 
a  case  of  an  affection  of  the  skin,  which, 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  would 
probably  have  been  cured  in  a  short 
time,  but  the  home  treatment  given  it 
seemed  to  aggravate  it  and  prolonged  it 
through  many  months.  The  mother  ia 
the  family  first  noticed  the  irritation  on 
her  face.  She  had  no  idea  what  the 
trouble  was  or  where  it  was  contracted 
by  her.    It  never  occurred  to  her  that 


America's  most  popular  buggy- 
is  shown  on  page  1489  of  our  big 
General  Catalog.    It  is  illustrated  in 
colors  with  full  description  of  mate-S 
rial  and  construction.    Look  in  the" 
catalog  and  see  the  price  that  made 
this  buggy  so  popular. 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
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she  should  be  careful  about  it  in  the  use 
of  towels  or  wash  cloths.  She  applied 
some  strong  ointment  she  happened  to 
have  in  the  cupboard,  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  either  the  trouble  or  the 
ointment.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
had  similar  ugly  spots  on  her  hands  and 
her  two  children  also  had  many  of  them 
on  their  hands  and  faces.  Each  neighbor 
or  friend  who  happened  in  had  a  differ- 
ent remedy  to  suggest  and  all  were  pur- 
chased and  tried — some  for  only  one  or 
two  applications,  some  longer,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  time  between  sug- 
gestions. Late  in  the  fall  the  three 
members  of  this  family  were  still  worry- 
ing with  this  skin  trouble  and  new  spots 
were  appearing  every  week.  Undoubtedly 
many  times  the  cost  of  a  first  class  phy- 
sician's advice  had  been  spent  for  in- 
effective ointments,  salves,  and  soaps, 
but  neither  the  irritation  nor  the  incon- 
venience it  had  caused,  had  been  lessened. 

There  may  be  products  on  the  market 
that  would  effect  a  cure  in  this  case,  but 
under  the  circumstances — knowing  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  trouble — much 
time,  annoyance,  and  money  would  have 
been  saved  had  a  good  doctor's  advice 
been  sought  in  the  beginning. 

Most  mothers  know  the  simple  reme- 
dies for  the  simple  ailments  which  find 
their  way  into  every  family,  but  when 
in  doubt  as  to  either,  the  surest  way  to 
find  relief  is  through  bringing  the  case 
to  the  attention  of  one  whose  business 
is  the  mastery  of  disease. 
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Surprise  Cake 

1  egg 

%  cupful  butter 
1  cupful  sugar 

1  cupful  milk 
l¥i  cupfuls  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  cloves 

1  teaspoonful  allspice 
M  teaspoonful  nutmeg 
%  teaspoonful  ginger 

CARAMEL  ICING 

1  cupful  sugar 
Hi  cupful  cream 

Cook  until  the  mixture  hairs  when 
dropped  from  a  spoon. 


The  habit  of  starting  fires  with  kero- 
sene is  one  to  be  shunned.  Of  course, 
we  all  think  we  know  how  to  do  it 
safely,  but  this  is  something  about  which 
we  can  Have  no  assurance.  Damage  to 
the  amount  of  $6,456  was  caused  by  ker- 
osene in  Kansas  during  the  month  of 
September  this  year. 


In  case  of  sickness,  the  patient's  room 
should  have  in  it  only  the  necessary 
pieces  of  furniture — bed,  one  chair,  and 
table — no  carpets  and  no  draperies.  It 
can  then  be  easily  kept  clean  and  sani- 
tary. Scrubbing  should  take  the  place 
of  sweeping  and  the  dusting  should  be 
clone  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  a  disin- 
fectant solution.  Care  used  in  the  sick 
room  and  about  the  things  used  by  the 
patient,  will  have  much  to  do  with  check- 
ing the  spread  of  disease. 


A  few  minutes',  relaxation  each  day 
should  be  one  of  the  housewife's  rules. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  Is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  '5994 — Girls'  Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  This  coat  is  in  the 
popular  fashion  for  fall.  Double-breasted  style,  hanging  straight  and  loosp  from 
the  shoulders.  The  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  in  contrasting  color,  patch  pockets  and 
covered  buttons  have  much  attractive  value.  The  ripple  effect  so  dominant  in 
models  for  grown-ups  is  featured  in  this  model.  No.  7986 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut 
in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  hood  collar  is  only  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  this  shirtwaist.  The  smart  and  popular  frill  effect  is  given  by  the 
revers  In  material  of  coin-spot  design,  stitched  to  the  fronts  that  are  gathered  at 
the  shoulder  seams.  No.  7977 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  8  to  14  years.  There  is 
real  beauty  in  the  design  of  this  frock  with  the  collar,  cuffs,  and  the  facing  which 
simulates  a  vest,  in  contrasting  goods;  edging  and  insertion  add  much  to  the  dainty 
effect.  The  blouse  body  is  gathered  at  the  waistline  and  belted,  and  a  modified 
ripple  flare  is  the  result.  No.  8001 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  A  proper  autumn  model  for  practical  wear  is  shown  in  this  illus- 
tration. The  blouse  is  made  with  body  and  short  sleeves  in  one  piece  or  with  set-in 
long  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can  be 
used  to  make  this  dress.  No.  7993 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Especially  to  be  favored  because  it  may  be  made  with  or  without 
the  applied  yoke — a  noteworthy  fall  feature  in  separate  skirts.  This  model  is  cut 
in  three  gores  and  has  two  forward  and  two  backward  turning  plaits  introduced  at 
each  side.  No.  7967 — Ladies'  Apron  and  Dust  Cap:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  So  trim  and  neat  an  outfit  as  this  will  greatly  add  to  the 
worker's  comfort.  The  fullness  is  unconfined  but  a  fitted  effect  is  given  across 
the  back  and  chest  to  advantage.    The  neck  may  be  high  or  low. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  DN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate- 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesieyan  Business  College 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


tOth&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,  Prest. 

 OTTAWA~ 


orrA  WA^  KANS 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Student*  Earn  Board  While  Learnlno. 

A  practical  school  with  railroad  wire*. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
8ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
8CH00L 
Oatk  F.  Topeka,  Kanaai 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Real  Estate  For  Sale 


DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.      A    bargain    if   sold  soon. 
"Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
.T.  B.  GODSEY        -        EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

216  ACRES  of  highly   improved   farm,  3 
miles    from    Nevada.    Mo.      Will    trade  for 
rental  property  or  merchandise. 
W.  C.  BRYANT     -      ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 

FLORIDA 

A  GRAND  OLD  PLACE  AT  A  VERY  LOW 
PRICE. 
BALKUM  PLANTATION 

380  Acres,  seven  miles  north  of  DeFuniak 
Springs,  Florida.  140  acres  in  cultivation 
and  all  practically  fenced  with  good  wire. 

240  Acres  in  pastures.  Fine  water.  Three 
separate  fields  and  pastures.  Good  clay 
subsoil.  Well  watered.  Fifty-seven  large 
pecan  trees,  bearing  large  delicious  nuts. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  18  inches  in  diameter. 
One  nice  six-room  dwelling.  Good  barn,  30x 
36;  wagon  shed,  supply  house,  cow  barn 
and  sheds.  Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  good  school  and  church.  Nice  neigh- 
bors and  all  white  families.  This  property 
is  very  cheap  at  $25  per  acre,  including  im- 
provements, but  for  quick  sale  will  accept 
$20  per  acre.  This  property  is  considered 
the  finest  plantation  in  Walton  County  and 
can  be  cut  up  into  nine  good  40-acre  farms. 
Present  owner  has  no  family  and  is  too  old 
to  look  after  the  property.  Will  accept 
$3,000  cash,  balance  $250  per  year  with  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.  Wire  or  write  promptly. 
No  trades. 

THE  R.  E.  L.  McCASKILL  COMPANY 
DE  FTJNLYK  SPRINGS       -       -  FLORIDA 

160  ACRES,  four  miles  railroad  station; 
all  rich,  dark  land;  20  acres  bluegrass,  re- 
mainder cultivation;  good  5-room  house, 
large  barn,  crib,  etc.;  well  and  cistern. 
Owner  will  consider  some  western  land  as 
part  purchase  price.  Possession  at  once. 
Write  for  full  description. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Kan- 
sas Farm  or  Ranch 

STONE  QUARRY 

In  Mercer  County,  Ohio.  Fifteen  acres, 
mostly  underlaid  with  A-l  stone  for  build- 
ing and  concrete  work.  Good  crusher  and 
full  equipment,  running,  and  in  good  order. 
Pays  well  under  good  management.  Well 
located  and  good  demand  for  the  stone.  As 
the  owner  lives  25  miles  away,  where  he 
has  other  business,  he  will  sacrifice  this 
bargain  for  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  Cash  or 
good  income.  This  property  is  clear  of 
encumbrance.  What  jiave  you  to  exchange 
for  this,  worth  the  monev  ? 

G.  W.  HOLL,  NEW  KNOXVILLE,  OHIO 

15  ACRES,  2  mi.  business  center,  Mc- 
Alester,  city  15,000;  %  mi.  street  car  line. 
12  acres  strictly  first  class  dry  bottom  land, 
8  a.  cult.,  no  rock.  Fine  for  vegetables  and 
poultry.  $60  per.  a.  Terms.  10  a.  pasture 
adjoining.     $35  per  a. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  —  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewell.  Wellington,  Ohio. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  LARGE  WHITE 
biennial  hulled.  Guaranteed  pure.  $10  per 
bushel.  Sample  on  request.  Walter  Cole- 
man, Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  LIVING  IN 
your  back  yard  raising  Belgian  hares.  Full 
particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  10c. 
Thorson's  Rabbitry,  Aurora,  Colo. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE,  PRODUCER 
to  consumer.  100  pounds  beautiful  clean 
white  whole-grain  table  rice  in  double 
sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station,  $5.85. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  rice.  Cabanlss, 
Rice  Farmer,  Box  103,  Katy,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Double  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  gocrd 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

GENTLEMEN — ORDER  YOUR  CHRIST- 
mas  hat  now.  Christmas  catalog  now  out. 
High  grade  hats  at  popular  prices.  Catalog 
mailed  on  request  free.  "Pesses"  Tex-La 
Hat  Co.,  Dept.  K.F.,  403  Travis  St.,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

FANCY  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  PURE 
white,  hulled,  recleaned.  Price,  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Florence,  Kansas.  Fancy 
alfalfa  seed,  recleaned,  for  eight  dollars  and 
forty  cents  per  bushel.  Will  ship  by  freight 
or  express.  Will  not  ship  less  than  sixty 
pounds.  Reference,  Florence  State  Bank. 
J.  F.  Sellers,  Florence,  Kansas. 

INVESTORS'  MAGAZINE  FREE  TO  YOU. 
$10  invested  with  us  has  made  others  $300 
in  few  months.  Our  magazine,  Hoffman's 
Investment  Journal,  tells  how  this  was  done. 
This  magazine  gives  facts  about  the  real 
earning  power  of  money.  Tells  how  many 
have  started  on  the  road  to  fortune.  To 
introduce  it  we  will  send  three  months  free. 
If  you  want  to  make  money,  write  today 
saying  "Send  your  magazine."  Hoffman 
Trust  Company,  339  Kress  Building,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED,  SEEDS  —  CLOVER,  CANE, 
millet,  kafir,  milo,  English  blue  grass,  Sudan 
grass,  pop  corn.  Send  samples.  Mitchelhill 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTS  WORK  OR 
will  take  charge  of  farm  or  ranch  for  com- 
ing year.  Active  Christian,  reliable,  gcod 
references.  He  is  willing  to  prove  his  worth 
to  you.  H.  O.  Gresham,  Parker,  Kansas, 
will  put  you  In  touch. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

WOLF  AND  COON  HOUNDS.  RICE  & 
Tindall,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

WANTED — WHITE  ESKIMO-SPITZ  PUP- 
pies  about  six  weeks  old.  James  Brockway, 
Baldwin,  Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128.  Oakland,  Iowa. 


ALFALFA. 


I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  RAW  LANDS  THAT 
I  sold  less  than  two  years  ago  at  $85  per 
acre  that  are  now  renting  by  the  year  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Why  not  get  some 
of  this  wonderful  alfalfa  bottom  land  now? 
I  have  several  choice  pieces  at  $100  on  long 
time  payments.  Under  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  America.  For  names  of  farmers  from 
your  own  state  now  here  and  printed  mat- 
ter, write  H.  H.  Clark,  100  Main,  Calipatria, 
Imperial  Valley,  California. 


HONEY. 


ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER.  $6.2.5; 
case  of  two  cans.  $12.00:  two.  $11.75;  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.25;  two.  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   W.  S.  Pangburn. 
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RrMiQii 

Smokeless 
Oil  Heater 

si  a  regular  little  fur- 
nace of  heating  energy 

The   Perfection  Smokeless 
Heater  is  indispensable  in  the 
home,  no  matter  what  heat- 
ing facilities  you  have — the 
bathroom   is   too   cold  for 
baby's  bath,  the  sewing  room 
is  chilly,  the  living  room  is 
not  comfortable,  the  laundry, 
the  basement,  the  attic,  all 
have  cold  corners. 
Get  a  Perfection  Smokeless 
Heater  today.    It  burns  ker- 
osene.    Cheap  and  always 
available.    Any  good  kero- 
sene  will  give  satisfaction, 
but  for  best  results  use  Per- 
fection Oil. 
No  smoke — no  dust — no 
odor  —  no  ashes.  Just 
plenty  of  sweet,  warm  air 
that  makes  home,  home. 
Weighs  12  pounds,  is  only 
25  inches  high  and  12  inches 
in    diameter.     Finished  in 
highly  polished  steel  or  blue 
enamel.      Trimmings  are 
black  Japan  or  nickel. 
Easy  to  light — lift  the  drum 
and  touch  a  match.  Regu- 
late flame  as  desired.  No 
need  to  worry  about  flame 
getting  too  high.  Automatic 
lock  flame  spreader  prevents 
that. 

Can  be  carried  about  the 
house  easily — handle  never 
gets  hot. 

Perfection  Smokeless  Heater 
varies  in  price  from  $4.00  to 
$7.25    according  to  finish. 
Look  for  triangle  trade  mark. 
Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 
Bayo  Lamps  give  that  soft, 
■mellow  light  which  enables 
you  to  read  without  eye 
strain.   Get  one. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Indiana) 

72  W.Adaaj9  St,,CWcago,U.S.A.  71 


THE  STRAY  LIST. 


OVERLAND  RED 

A  R  o  m  a  n  c  e  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 


STRAY  NOTICE. — TAKEN  TJP  BY  MRS. 
Thayer  of  Geneva  Township,  Allen  County, 
Kansas,  in  October,  1915,  one  steer  calf, 
color  gray,  letter  H  on  right  hip.  Appraised 
On  October  12,  1916,  at  $44.50.  Geo.  Sey- 
mour, County  Cleric.  Iola,  Kansas. 


When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Then  Williams  did  an  unaccountable  thing. 
He  hunted  among1  the  crowd  till  he  found 
the  man  who  had  said,  "Why,  that  ain't 
ridin'."  He  asked  the  man  quietly  if  he 
had  made  such  a  remark.  The  other  replied 
that  he  had.  Then  Williams  promptly 
knocked  him  down,  with  all  the  wiry 
strength  of  his  six  feet  of  bone  and  muscle. 
"Take  that  home  and  look  at  it,"  he  re- 
marked, walking  away. 

Through  the  dusk  of  the  evening  the 
*  Moonstone  boys  jingled  homeward,  the 
horses  climbing  the  trail  briskly.  Two  of 
them  worked  the  outlaw  up  the  hill,  each 
with  a  rope  on  her  and  each  exceedingly 
busy.  Collie  was  too  stiff  and  sore  to  help 
them. 

Miguel,  hilarious  in  that  he  had  ridden 
Boyar  to  second  place,  and  so  upheld  the 
Moonstone  honor,  sang  many  strange  and 
wonderful  songs  and  baited  Collie  between- 
whiles.  Proud  of  their  companion's  conquest 
of  the  outlaw  colt,  the  Moonstone  boys  made 
light   of  it  proportionately. 

"Did  you  see  him  reclinin  'on  that  Yuma 
grasshopper,"  said  Bud  Light,  "and  per- 
tendin'  he  was  ridin'  a  hoss?" 

"And  then,"  added  Billy  Dime,  "he  gets 
so  het  up  and  proud  that  he  rides  right 
over  to  the  ladies,  and  'flop'  he  goes  like 
swattin'  a  frog  with  a  shingle.  He  rides 
about  five  rods  on  the  cayuse  and  then  five 
more  on  his  map.  Collie's  sure  tough. 
How's  your  mug,  kid?" 

"It  never  felt  so  bad  as  yours  looks  nat- 
urally," responded  Collie,  puffing  at  a  cig- 
aget  with  swollen  lips.  "But  I  ain't  jealous." 

"New,  ain't  you?"  queried  Williams,  who 
had  ridden  silently  beside  him.  "Well,  now, 
I  was  plumb  mistook!  I  kind  of  thought 
you  was." 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
SILENT  SAUNDERS  SPEAKS 

Meanwhile  Collie  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on 
Silent  Saunders.  The  other,  somewhat  sul- 
lenly but  efficiently,  attended  to  his  work. 
Collie's  vigilance  was  rewarded  unexpec- 
tedly and  rather  disagreeably. 

One  day,  as  he  stood  stroking  Black 
Boyar's  neck,  he  happened  to  glance  across 
the  yard.  Saunders  was  saddling  one  of  the 
horses  in  the  corral.  Louise,  astride  Boyar, 
spoke  to  Collie  of  some  detail  of  the  ranch 
work,  purposely  prolonging  the  conversa- 
tion. Something  of  the  Collie  of  the  Oro 
barbecue  had  vanished.  In  its  6tead  was 
an  inexplicable  but  positive  quality  of  mas- 
terfulness, apparent  in  poise  and  manner. 

Louise,  because  she  knew  him  so  well, 
was  puzzled  and  curious.  She  could  not 
account  for  the  change.  She  was  frankly 
interested  in  him  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of,  his  early  misfortunes.  Instinc- 
tively she'  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  moral 
confidence  in  himself.  His  physical  excel- 
lence and  ability  had  always  been  manifest. 
This  morning  his  grave,  dark  eyes,  up- 
turned to  her  face  as  he  caressed  Boyar, 
were  disconcertingly  straightforward.  He 
seemed  to  be  drinking  his  fill  of  her  beauty. 
His  quick  smile,  still  boyish,  and  altogether 
irresistible,  flashed  as  she  spoke  humorously 
of  his  conquest  of  the  outlaw  colt  Yuma. 

"I  learned  more — ridin'  that  cayuse  for 
two  minutes — than  I  ever  expect  to  learn 
again  in  that  time." 

Remembering  that  she  had  been  first  to 
reach  him  when  he  was  thrown,  the  fresh 
bloom  of  her  cheeks  deepened.  Her  eyelids 
drooped  for  an  instant.  "One  can  learn  a 
great  deal  quickly,  sometimes,"  she  said. 
Then  added,  for  he  had  smiled  again — 
"About  horses." 

"And  folks."  He  spoke  quietly  and  lifted 
her  gauntleted  hand,  touching  it  lightly 
with  his  lips.  So  swift,  so  unexpected  had 
been  his  homage  that  she  did  not  realize  it 
until  it  was  irrevocably  paid. 

"Why,  Collie!" 

"Because  you  wasn't  ashamed  to  help  a. 
guy  in  front  of  the  others." 

"Please  don't  say  'guy.'  And  why  should 
I  be  ashamed  to  help  any  of  our  boys?"  she 
saicj,  laughing.  She  had  quite  recovered 
herself. 

"  'Course  you  wouldn't  be.  But  this  is  a 
kind  of  'good-bye,'  too.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  mail  this  letter  to  Overland  Red.  I 
told  him  in  ft  that  I  was  coming." 

"We  are  sorry  that  you  are  leaving,"  said 
Louise.  "Uncle  Walter  said  you  had  spoken 
to  him." 

"It  isn't  the  money.  I  could  wait.  But 
I  don't  feel  like  taking  all  that  money  and 
not  doing  anything  for  it.  I  guess  Red 
needs  me,  too.  Brand  says  I'm  a  fool  to 
quit  here  now.  Mebby  I  am.  I  like  it 
here;  the  work  and  everything." 

Saunders,  watching  them,  saw  Collie  give 
Louise  a  letter.  He  saw  her  tuck  it  in  her 
waist  and  rein  Boyar  round  toward  the  gate. 

As  Collie  came  toward  the  corrals  he 
noticed  that  Saunders  had  saddled  the  pinto 
Rally.  He  was  a  little  surprised.  Rally  was 
Walter  Stone's  favorite  saddle-horse  and 
used  by  none  but  him.  He  knew  his  em-^ 
ployer  was  absent.  Perhaps  Saunders  had' 
instructions  to  bring  Rally  to  the  station. 

Collie  paid  no  further  attention  to  Saun- 
ders until  the  latter  came  from  his  quarters 
with  a  coat  and  a  blanket-roll  which  he 
tied  to  the  saddle.  Then  Collie  became  in- 
terested. He  left  the  road  and  climbed  the 
hill  back  of  the  corrals.  He  watched  Saun- 
ders astride  the  pinto  as  he  opened  the  gate 
and  spurred  through  without  closing  it. 
That  was  a  little  unusual. 

"I  feel  almost  like  taking  a  cayuse  and 
following  him,"  muttered  Collie.  "But,  no. 
What  for,  anyway?" 

On  a  rise  far  below  was  Black  Boyar, 
loping  along  easily!  Collie  saw  him  stop 
and  turn  into  the  Old  Meadow  Trail.  He 
watched  for  Saunders  to  appear  on  the  road 
below  the  ranch.  Presently  out  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill  leaped  Rally.  Saunders 
was  plying  quirt  and  spur.  The  pinto  was 
doing  his  best. 

"Something's  wrong.  I'll  just  take  a 
chance."  And  Collie  ran  to  the  corral  and 
roped  the  Yuma  colt.  He  saddled  her,  led 
her  a  few  steps  that  she  might  become  used 
to  the  feel  of  the  cinchas,  and  then  mounted. 
He  turned  the  pony  up  the  hill  and  sat 
watching  .he  pinto  on  the  road  below.  He 
saw  Saunders  draw  rein  and  dismount,  ap- 
parently searching  the  road  for  !  jmething. 
Then  he  saw  him  mount,  quickly  and  disap- 


pear on  the  Old  Meadow  Trail. 

Collie  whirled  the  pony  round  and  down 
the  hill.  Through  the  gateway  he  thun- 
dered. The  steel-sinewed  flanks  stiffened 
and  relaxed  rhythmically  as  the  hillside 
flew  past.  The  Yuma  colt,  half-wild,  ran 
with  great  leaps  that  rate  into  space.  They 
swept  through  the  first  ford.  A  thin  sheet 
of  water  spread  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  outlaw  fought  the  curb  all  the  way  up 
the  hill  beyond.  Pebbles  clattered  from  her 
hoofs  and  spun  skyward  as  she  raced  along 
the  level  if  the  hilltop. 

Down  the  next  grade  the  pony  swung,  tak- 
ing the  turns  with  short  leaps.  On  the 
crest  Collie  thecked  her.  The  road  beyond, 
clear  to  the  valley,  was  empty. 

He  examined  the  tracks  entering  the  Old 
Meadow  Trail.  He  had  not  been  mistaken. 
Saunders  had  ridden  in.  Mounting,  Collie 
spurred  through  the  greasewood,  trusting  to 
the  pony's  natural  activity  and  sure-foot- 
edness. 

Louise,  sitting  on  the  dream-rock  in  the 
old  meadow,  gazed  out  across  the  valley. 
Black  Boyard  stood  near  with  trailing 
bridle-reins. 

Despite  herself  the  girl  kept  recalling  Col- 
lie's face  as  he  had  talked  with  her  at  the 
ranch.  Admiration  she  had  known  before 
and  many  times — adoration  never,  until  that 
morning. 

For  a  long  time  she  dreamed.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  greasewood  lengthened.  The  air 
grew  cooler.  Louise  ended  her  soliloquy  by 
saying  aloud:  "He's  a  nice  boy,  though.  I 
do  hope  he  will  keep  as  he  is." 

Boyar,  lifting  his  head,  nickered  and  was 
answered  by  Rally,  entering  the  meadow. 
Silent  Saunders  rode  up  hurriedly. 

"Why,  Saunders — what  is  it?  That's 
Rally!  Were  you  going  to  meet  Uncle  Wal- 
ter?" 

"No,  Miss.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Just  hand 
over  that  letter  that  young  Collie  give  you 
at  the  ranch.    I  want  it.    I  mean  business." 

"You  want  the  letter?  What  do  you 
mean"?     What  right  have  you — " 

"No  right.  Only  I  want  it.  I  don't  want 
to  make  trouble." 

"You!  A  western  man,  and  speak  that 
way  to  a  woman!  Saunders,  I'm  ashamed 
to  think  you  ever  worked  for  us." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  got  nerve.  But  I'm  in 
a  hurry.  Hand  it  over.  Then  you  can  call 
me  anything  you  like." 

"I  shall  not  hand  it  over." 

"All  right.     I  got  to  have  it." 

The  girl,  her  gray  eyes  blazing  with  in- 
dignation, backed  away  as  he  strode  toward 
her.  "You'd  dare,  would  you?"  And  as 
Saunders  laughed  she  cut  him  across  the 
face  with  her  quirt. 

His  face,  streaked  with  the  red  welt  of 
the  rawhide,  grew  white  as  he  controlled 
his  anger.  He  leaped  at  her  and  had  his 
hands  on  her  when  she  struck  him  again 
with  all  her  strength.  He  staggered  back, 
his  hand  to  his  eyes. 

A  wild  rush  of  hoofs,  a  shock,  a  crash, 
and  he  was  beneath  the  plunging  feet  of 
the  Yuma  colt.  The  pony  flashed  past,  her 
head  jerking  up.  Louise  saw  Collie  leap  to 
the  ground  and  come  running  back. 

Saunders,  rolling  to  his  side,  reached  for 
his  holster,  when  he  saw  that  in  Collie's 
hand  which  precluded  further  argument. 

"Don't  get  up!"  said  Collie  quietly.  "I 
never  killed  a  man — but  I'm  going  to,  quick, 
if  you  lift  a  finger." 

Saunders  kept  still.  Collie  stepped  round 
behind  him.  "Now,  get  up,  slow,"  he  com- 
manded. 

When  Saunders  was  on  his  feet,  Collie 
reached  forward  and  secured  his  gun. 

"I'll  send  your  check  to  the  store,"  said 
Louise,  addressing  Saunders.  "I  shall  tell 
Mr.  Stone  that  I  discharged  you.  I  don't 
believe  I  had  better  tell  the  men  about 
this." 

"Beat  Jt,  Saunders,"  said  Collie,  laughing. 
"You  are  leaving  here  afoot,  which  suits  me 
fine.  Red  would  be  plumb  happy  to  know 
it." 

"Red's  goin'  to  walk  into  my  lead  some 
of  these  days." 

"That's  some  day.  This  is  todav,"  said 
Collie. 

Saunders,  turning,  gazed  covetously  at  the 
pinto  Rally.  Collie  saw,  and  smiled.  "I 
missed  twice.  The  third  trick  is  goin'  to 
be  mine.  Don't  you  forget  that,  Mister 
Kid,"  said  Saunders.  a 

"Oh,  you  here  yet?"  said  Collie:  and  he 
was  not  a  little  gratified  to  notice  that 
Saunders  limped  as  he  struck  off  down  the 
trail. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 
"LIKE  SUNSHINE" 

Louise  drew  off  her  gauntlets  and  tossed 
them  on  the  rock.  Collie  saw  the  print  of 
Saunders's  fingers  on  her  wrist  and  fore- 
arm. "I  ought  to  'a'  made  him  kneel  down 
and  ask  you  to  let  him  live!"  he  said. 

"I  was  afraid — at  first.  Then  I  was  just 
angry.  It  was  sickening  to  see  the  marks 
grow  red  and  swell  on  his  face.  I  hit  him 
as  hard  as  I  could,  but  I'm  not  sorry." 

"Sorry?"  growled  Collie.  "He  takes  your 
brand  with  him.  He  didn't  get  the  letter. 
I  got  to  thank  vou  a  whole  lot  for  that." 

"But  how  did  he  know  I  had  it?  What 
did  he  want  with  the  letter?" 

( To  Be  Continued. ) 
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Warm  water  brings  milk 

A  good  tank  heater  pays  its  cost 
every  month  on  most  jdairy  farms. 
For  warm  water  makes  cows  give  J 
more  milk  than  icy  cold  water.  See; 
page  1444  of  our  big  General  Catalog 
for  prices. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Clearly" 


.You, Too,  Can  Hear! 

'  Inasmuch  as  260.000  users  of  the  ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it 
asMr.GarrettBrown.whosephotoappearsabove. 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf  per- 
son, without  a  penny  of  expense,  Bolely  and  en- 
tirely at  our  riBk.  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1  917  Acousticon 

Deposit  FREE  Expense 

All  yon  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you 
Bred=afandwmtrythe"ACOUSTICONT"  foe  trial  will 
not  coot  yoo  one  ce.it,  for  wo  oven  pay  delivery  charges. 

WARNING'  PBr•J•  VP  800d  r«»on  why  every. 
ntf«r..  H?ne  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
oner  as  we  do,  60  do  not  send  money  for  any  In- 
strument tor  the  deal  until  you  have  triad  It. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 

Daunted  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  SlitnSK  ir  send 
g»g«^W»l5  the  "ACOUSTfcoVl"  today  Ind 

convince  yourself  -  you  alone  to  decide.  Add».a 

General  Acoustic  Co  1374  Sandler  Blag., New  York 
Toronto,  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 


Those  who  located  in  Central 
Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With,  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  mllo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits.' 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartlidge,  • 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Topelca,  Kansas. 

HOTEL 
KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located   In   the   Center  of  the  shopping 

district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  ?2  50  per  Day. 

Cafe  In  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


i?cembcr  2,  1916 
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SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn 


Bulls 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

'  Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  tellows  from  heavy 
I  milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
4  after  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
|V*nd  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

,  PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

t  <|earl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

I   For  Sale — Twenty  bulls,   8   to  10  months 
old.   red,   white   and   roan.     Can  ship  over 
j  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
}  or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 

Address 

'  C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

OCR  HERD  BULL 
I     Abbotsford   Lad  2d   395841,  pure  Scotch, 
I  deep  red  and  a  good  breder,  three  years  old, 

priced  to  sell  quick.  "We  are  keeping  every 
i  heifer  calf  sired  by  him,   also  some  young 

bulls  six  to  ten  months. 
;  CHESTER  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master   of   Dale    by    the    great  Avondale 
!  heads  herd.     A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
•  bred  heifers  for  sale. 
H.  M.  HILL      -     LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

i     Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 
Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

"  SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  VV.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

I  ^  A   lifetime    experience    proves    the  Ram- 
J  aouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.      We    offer    choice  individuals, 
i  "either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
,  fleeced.    E.  D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

1|     RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


J 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

I  A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale.  Also  a 
few  cows  and  heifers. 

4Ur.lt  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 


RED  POLLED  DULLS 

.   FORTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fellows, 
wed  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and  priced 
reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  femate. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 
For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRCM 
Danville    -     -  Kansas 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 
Extra    good    fall    yearlings    by  Milligan 
|  {4467,    fi-st   prize   big   Missouri    State  Fair 
1912.     Choice" spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
ter    Chief    and    W.    P.    Sweepstakes.  All 
|  mmune. 


r.  S.  KENNEDY 


BLOCKTON,  IOWA 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  AND 
DCROC  JERSEY  BOARS,  SOWS,  PIGS 

Jalf-ton  kind.  Also  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
*  dotte  cockerels,  hens,  pullets. 

U  M.  FIS1 t         -         BOLIVAR,  MISSOURI 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta.  Kan. 


1HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


O.  I.  C.  BOARS,  all  ages:  big  boned,  long 

1"  lodied,  growthy  fellows.  Prices  reasonable. 
S-  P.  ANDREWS      -      DANSVILLE,  MICH. 


When  Writing:  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


"Lets  Look  in  the  Book  and  See!" 


No.  26. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent? 


If  You  Can  Use  $1,000  You  Owe  it  to  Your- 
self to  Read  This  Carefully — We  Offer 
$3,500  to  Those  Who  Name  Fifty  Pictures! 

If  you  have  read  previous  announcements  concerning  the  Farm  Implements 
Puzzle  Game,  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  divide  $3,500  among  our  readers 
who  submit  the  best  sets  of  title  suggestions  for  fifty  pictures. 

Five  of  these — Nos.  26  to  30  inclusive — ap- 
pear opposite.  (Pictures  1  to  25  will  be  sent 
you  free.)  Readers  will  be  given  until  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  1917,  to  prepare  sets  of  suggestions. 

Each  picture,  as  is  indicated  by  the  legend, 
is  drawn  to  represent  some  familiar  farm  im- 
plement, or  part,  or  term. 

As  Kansas  Farmer  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
has  arranged  the  Farm  Implements  Game  to 
test  the  observation  and  ingenuity  of  its  read- 
are  and  not  their  technical  knowledge,  they 
have  compiled  a  list  of  about  3,000  implements, 
parts  and  terms. 

Originally  this  list  was  prepared  to  gather 
material  for  the  artists.  It  has  since  been 
printed  in  book  form,  and  is  called  the  Farm 
Implements  Puzzle  Game  Key  Book. 

THE  "KEY"  TO  SUCCESS 

The  applicability  of  tire  term  Key  Book  is 
obvious,  for  as  ideas  for  the  pictures  were  ob- 
tained from  this  book  it  negds  no  pointing  out 
that  it  is  truly  a  "key"  to  the  game  and  success. 

You  will  see  that  as  the  pictures  have  been 
drawn  from  titles  listed  in  the  Key  Book  it  fol- 
lows the  titles  to  the  fifty  pictures  will  be 
found  in  the  Key  Book! 

Hence  our  suggestion  at  the  top,  "Let's  look 
in  the  book  and  see."    Playing  the  Farm  Imple- 
ments Puzzle  Game  is  simply  a  matter  of  study- 
ing the  pictures  and  then  determining  which 
title  of  those  you  select  from  the  Key  Book 
is  most  fitting,  appropriate  or  applicable. 

Only  titles  found  in  the  Key  Book 
can  be  used,  because  the  judges 
will  be  guided  in  determining  win- 
ners by  the  Key  Book,  just  as 
participants  will  be  guided  in  pre- 
paring sets  of  suggestions. 

FREE  COPY. 

The  coupon   below   explains  a 
special  offer  by  which  participants 
can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Key  Book 
without  cost  to  themselves.  Al- 
though you  are  not  required  to 
purchase  or  use  the  Key  Book  in 
order  to  play  the  Farm  Imple- 
ments Puzzle  Game,  its  helpful- 
ness, its  .vital  importance,  needs 
o  pointing  out.'  So  if  you  want 
to  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution   of  $3,500, 
you  should  send  in 
this  coupon  at 
once. 


Old  Song. 


.  27. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 

Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  Thia 
Picture  Represent  ? 


.  28. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 

Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent  ? 


The 

awards,  total- 
ing $3,500  and 
to  be  divided  among 
four  hundred  participants,  follow:  For  the  best  set  of  title 
suggestions,  $1,000;  for  the  next  or  second  best  set,  $500;  for 
the  the  third  best  set,  $250;  for  the  fourth  best  set,  $125;  for 
the  fifth  best  set,  $100;  for  the- sixth  best  set,  $75;  for  the 
seventh  best  set,  $50;  for  the  eighth  best  set,  $50;  for  the 
ninth  best  set,  $25;  for  the  tenth  best  set,  $25;  for  the  eleventh 
to  fiftieth  best  sets,  $10  each;  for  the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  best  sets,  $5  each;  fpr  the  one  hundred  fifty-first 
to  three  hundredth  best  sets,  $2  each;  for  the  three  hundred 
and  first  to  four  hundredth  best  sets,  $1  each.  Total  four 
hundred  awards,  $3,500. 


No.  29. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent  1 


No.  30. — W&at  Farm  Implement,  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent? 


To  Get  the 

Official 
Key 

Book  Free  Use 

This  Coupon 


KANSAS  FARMER,  GAME  EDITOR,        TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  (*$1.00 — t$2.00)  to  cover  (one — two!  subscriptions  to  Kansas 
Farmer  and  Farm  &  Fireside,  each  for  one  year.  (If  you  enclose  $2.00,  two  subscriptions  to 
both  publications  must  be  included.  -One  can  be  your  own.)  This  remittance  entitles  me  to  a 
copy  of  the  (Official  Key  Book — Reprint  and  Reply  Book)  to  be  sent  me  free  and  postpaid, 
together  with  instructions  and  information. 


NAME  

p.  o   Route   State  

NOTE. — If  books  and  subscriptions  are  to  be  sent  to  different  addresses,  make  this  plain. 

•Remittance  of  $1.00  entitles  you  to  choice  of  one  book.  tRemittance  of  $2.00  entitles  you. 
to  both. 

If  you  want  information  only,  simply  send  your  name  and  address 
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December  2,  191§ 


A  BIG  BREEDER'S  SALE 

 At  Wichita,  Kansas  

December  12,13  and  14 

On  December  12th  We  Sell  at  10:30  A.  M. 

Eighteen  Hampshire's,  twenty  Polands. 

At  1:30  P.  M.  December  12th 

Sixty  Shorthorn  and  nine  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.    Some  extra  well  bred 

pure  Scotch  and  Scotch  tops. 

On  Wednesday,  December  13th,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

We  sell  twenty  big  mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

On  Wednesday,  December  !3th,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

We  sell  five  German  Coach  Stallions,  all  sired  by  an  undefeated  grand 
champion. 

Ten  imported,  forty  American-bred  Percherons.  High  class  horses  con- 
signed by  responsible  breeders,  including 

Seven  mares,  two  of  them  imported  and  all  safe  in  foal  to  the  unde- 
feated grand  champion,  Imp.  Jean.  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  Percheron 
in  Kansas  and  the  greatest  son  of  the  $40,000  champion  Carnot. 

On  December  14th,  We  Sell  at  1:30  P.  M. 

Fifty  Trotting  Bred  Stallions,  Mares,  Colts,  Race  Prospects  and  Devel- 
oped Race  Horses,  including  Jr.  Dan  Patch,  2:05i;  Charlie  A.  C,  2:07i; 
William  J.,  2-.13J;  Lucy  Hurst.  2:13};  Cecil  Kirk,  2:171;  Sally  Demington, 
2:20};  Vel  Hurst,  2:25,  etc.  Stallions  and  colts  by  Zolock,  2:05};  Ashrose, 
2:07};  Council  Chimes,  2:07*,  etc.  Separate  catalog  for  each  breed.  Write 
for  the  one  you  want. 

F.  S.  KIRK,  Sales  Mgr.,  Gare  Manhattan  Hotel 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


gQ  Head  of  Hoistein-Freisian  Cattle  80 

To  Be  Sold  at  Big  Sale  Pavilion  at 

Herington,  Kans.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  13 

Dispersal  of  the  R.  J.  Hill  Dairy  Herd  and  Consignments 
by  F.  C.  Meyer  and  Dr.  S.  Nichols  of  Herington. 

Thirty  head  of  extra  choice  two-year-old  heifers,  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Fifteen  head  extra  good  young  cows,  fresh  now. 

Twenty  head  of  cows  due  to  freshen  in  December,  every  one  a  good  one. 

Ten  head  of  large  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  the  spring. 

Five  head  of  pure -bred  registered  bulls,  ready  for  service  now. 

For  detailed  information  write 

W.  H.  M0TT,  Sales  Manager,  Herington,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — J.  T.  McCullough,  J.  G.  Engle,  L.  Lester  Lowe 

Sale  begins  at  12:30.    Sale  in  pavilion,,  rain  or  shine.    Hot  lunch  at  pavilion 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Chester  A.  Chapman,  of  Ellsworth,  Kan- 
sas, owner  of  one  of  the  high  class  Short- 
horn herds  in  this  state,  reports  his  herd 
doing  fine.  Mr.  Chapman  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  of  the 
profitable  beefy  type.  The  head  of  his  herd 
is  Abbotsford  Lad  2d  395841,  one  of  the 
good  bulls  now  in  service.  The  young  stock 
in  the  herd  sired  by  this  bull  is  a  choice  lot. 


W.  A.  Wood  &  Son,  of  Elmdale,  Kansas, 
well  known  Duroc  breeders  and  owners  of 
one  of  the  richly  bred  herds  in  Kansas,  re- 
port their  herd  doing  fine.  They  also  report 
a  heavy  demand  for  high  class  Duroc  breed- 
ing stock  and  have  recently  placed  stock  in 
a  number  of  good  herds  in  Kansas  and 
other  states. 


W.  H.  Mott,  sales  manager,  Herington, 
Kansas,  announces  a  dispersion  sale  of  the 
R.  J.  Hill  Holstein  herd  to  be  held  at  Her- 
ington, December  13.  There  will  also  be 
consignments  from  the  F.  C.  Meyer  and  Dr. 
S.  Nichols  herds.  Fifteen  choice  young 
cows  just  fresh,  20  head  to  freshen  in  De- 
cember, 30  head  of  choice  two-year-old 
heifers  and  10  large  well-grown  heifers  to 
freshen  in  the  spring  have  been  catalogued 
for  this  sale.  There  will  also  be  five  regis- 
tered bulls.  This  will  be  one  of  the  good 
Holstein  offerings  sold  in  Kansas  this 
season. 


T.  J.  Wooddall,  formerly  of  Fall  River, 
Kansas,  has  purchased  the  old  fair  grounds 
at  Howard,  Kansas,  and  fitted  up  an  up-to- 
date  Hereford  farm.  The  barns  are  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  herd  cows  con- 
sist of  fifty  head  of  splendid  cows  of  the 
most  fashionable  breeding,  headed  by  a  son 
Of  Imported  Bridisher.  This  year's  crop  of 
Calves  are  very  promising  and  a  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  a  splendid  lot  of 
choice  young  bulls,  many  of  them  real  herd 
header  prospects. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  twenty-second 
annual  Percheron  sale  to  be  held  by  J.  C. 
Robison  at  Towanda,  Kansas,  December  14. 
Fifty  head  of  stallions,  mares  and  colts  have 
been  catalogued  for  this  sale — twenty  stal- 
lions from  weanlings  up  and  thirty  marcs 
from  weanlings  up.  The  offering  will  in- 
due stallions  and  mares  sired  by  Casino 
and  mares  bred  to  him. 


H.  E.  Anderson,  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
owner  of  Clover  Valley  Holstein  Farm  and 
one  of  Wisconsin's  famous  Holstein  herds, 
writes  that  the  demand  for  high-class  Hol- 
steins  is  heavy.  Mr.  Anderson  has  sold  quite 
a  number  of  choice  animals  during  the  past 
few  weeks  to  go  to  herds  in  Kansas  and  the 
Southwest.  His  herd  is  famous  for  rich 
breeding  and  high  production  records. 


TWENTY-SECOND  SALE 

 OF"  

R  A  -Registered  Percheron-  R  A 
tJ  U Stallions,  Mares &CoHs  %J  U 


At  Whitewater  Falls  Stock  Farm 

J.  C.  Robison,  Prop.,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Thursday,  December  14 

Twenty  Stallions  from  weanlings  to  mature  age. 
Thirty  Mares  from  weanlings  up. 

Stallions  and  Mares  sired  by  Casino  and  Mares  bred 
to  him. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  useful  lot  sold  in  the 
West.  Come  where  you  can  get  the  best  that  grows.  For 
catalog  address 

J.  C.  ROBISON,       TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

AUCTIONEERS 
Fred  Reppert,  J.  D.  Snyder,  W.  M.  Arnold,  Boyd  Newcom 

Sale  to  be  held  in  sale  pavilion  on  the  farm  four  miles 
northwest  of  Towanda,  Kansas.    Free  conveyance  to  farm. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion.  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  1014  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915. 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  Feople's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a.  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY.  MISSOURI. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is 
the  time.  We  can  show  you  more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than 
you  will  see  elsewhere.    Write  or  come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  SALINA,  KANSAS 


Ilome-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  marcs 
lor  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  SB  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7.  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  All  good  ones.  Low  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.   W.    BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

<  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
*«*  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  Jarge,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County.  Kansas 

SIX  BREEDS  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

Pedigree  and  guarantee  with  each,  $450  and 

up.    Time  given. 
R.  I.  LITTLE,  Good  Block,  Pes  Moines,  la. 

Burn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mare*. 

Twentv-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     VI..  O.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansa-. 
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For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 
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The  thick-fleshed  carcass  of  a  choice,  well  finished  steer  commands  a  better  price  on 
the  large  markets  than  does  that  of  a  steer  lacking  in  quality.  Beef  cattle  have  been  bred 
for  years  for  meat  production  and  should  be  expected  to  excel  for  that  purpose.  The  beef 
producer  who  breeds  and  grows  the  cattle  he  fattens,  cannot  expect  to  make  the  maximum 
profit  unless  his  herd  consists  of  well-bred  animals  of  some  one  of  the  beef  breeds. 
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Case  Announces 
A  New  Sized  Tractor 

Case  now  presents  to  the  agricultural 
■world  a  fifth  farm  tractor — conservatively 
rated  as  nine  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
and  eighteen  horsepower  at  the  pulley. 

This  9-18  is  especially  designed  for 
smaller  farms.  Its  performance  is  remark- 
able. At  all  of  the  tractor  demonstrations 
held  recently  this  Case  9-18  proved  a  sen- 
sation. It  was  welcomed  by  men  who 
wanted  a  smaller  sized  tractor  backed  by 
a  big  and  long  established  company.  Pre- 
viously our  own  10-20  was  looked  upon  as 
the  smallest  standardized  tractor  on  the 
market  in  the  quality  class. 

This  new  final-type  Cr\se  Tractor  is  the  out- 
come of  several  year9  of  field  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments, based  on  26  years'  experience  in  the 
gas  engine  world.  And  back  of  that  are  75  years 
of  experience  in  manufacturing  farm  machinery. 
Case  never  lets  the  farmer  do  the  experimenting. 
That  rule  means  money  to  you,  and  protection. 

In  this  smaller  sized  tractor  are  combined  the 
merits  of  all  tractors  now  on  the  market,  together 
with  Case  principles  of  construction  and  Case 
national  service.  This  makes  a  combination  that 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Case  now  manufactures  five  types  of  tractors — 
rated  as  follows:    9-18,  10-20,  12-25,  20-40  and 
30-60 — in  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  Case 
l«  farm  machinery. 

flgK^i  Before  buying  a  tractor,  know  the  Case  line. 

i^Bm.  Better  be  safe  than  sorry. 

In  commemoration  of  our  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary we  have  just  published  an  unusually 
beautiful  catalog  in  colors,  which  is  now  ready 
V^a    for  distribution.    This  costs  us  20  cents  to  pro- 
^H|vl  duce.  Yet  we  send  you  a  copy  free.  Write  today. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, Inc. 
Founded  1842 
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BARLtY-OAVIDSON  SERVICE  STATION 

PARTS  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

5 h  aw  nee  Cycle  Co.  TopekaKahsas 


Rural  Health  Campaign 


It  used  to  be  healthier  to  live  in  the 
country  than  in  cities,  hut  mortality 
statistics  now  show  that  the  country 
has  been  falling  bedind.  Some  of  our 
most  serious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  are  even  spoken  of  as  rural  dis- 
eases. 

Realizing  its  obligation  to  country 
people  in  a  state  where  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  live  in 
cities,  where  there  is  only  one  city  of 
over  40,000  and  only  twenty  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  has 
adopted  a  new  and  unique  scheme  for 
carrying  health  information  to  those 
who  live  in  the  country  and  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  motorcycle  rural  campaign 
which  for  several  seasons  past  has  at- 


into  a  small  traveling  case  and  which 
was  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  associa- 
tion by  the  manufacturer,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  give  these  free  entertainments 
at  any  cross-roads,  village  park  or  town. 

The  Health  Wagon  is  in  reality  an 
automobile,  equipped  with  a  special  body 
in  which  is  carried  the  complete  lecture 
and  camping  equipment  of  the  health 
lecturer,  Theodore  J.  Wehrle,  and  his 
assistant.  The  lecture  equipment  in- 
cludes the  moving  picture  machine,  sev- 
eral reels  of  health  films  which  present 
valuable  health  information  in  interest- 
ing form,  a  traveling  health  exhibit,  and 
literature  which  is  distributed  both  at 
farm  houses  during  the  day  and  at  the 
lecture  at  night. 

Mr.  Werle  and  his  assistant  sleep 
either  in  the  wagon  or  on  the  ground 


THERE  doctors  and  their  "health  auto"  follow  the  old  route,  hut  not 
the  methods,  of  the  patent-medicine  peddler.  They  are  not  offering 
a  "cure-all,"  but  free  information  and  free  moving  pictures  having 
to  do  with  lessening  the  death  rate  and  increasing  the  efficiency  rate  in  the 
country  by  the  practice  of  simple  health  rules. 


tracted  wide  attention  both  in  the  state 
and  out. 

The  Health  Wagon  —  an  up-to-date 
version  of  the  old-time  medicine  wagon 
—is  the  novel  agency  which  has  been 
chosen  to  carry  knowledge  that  will  pro- 
long life.  It  utilizes  all  the  popular 
features  which  were  used  so  generally 
less  than  a  generation  ago  to  bring  the 
cure-all  claims  of  various  Indian  reme- 
dies or  wizard  oils  to  the  attention  of 
email  town  inhabitants,  most  of  these 
features  being  combined  in  the  "free 
show"  given  nightly. 

Moving  pictures  are  the  center  of  at- 
traction in  the  Health  Wagon's  free 
show.  A  portable  moving  picture  ma- 
chine, which  packs  up  when  not  in  use 


under  the  small  shelter  tent  which  they 
carried  when  they  traveled  the  rural  dis- 
tricts by  motorcycle.  They  cook  their 
own  meals  by  the  roadside  and  they 
spend  the  day  visiting  farmers  and  in* 
viting  them  to  the  show  at  night.  This 
show  is  given  out  of  doors  whenever 
weather  conditions  will  permit,  the 
Health  Wagon  being  a  demonstration  in 
every  possible  way  of  the  value  of  fresh 
air. 

And  when  night  comes,  people  gather 
from  the  entire  surrounding  district  to 
watch  the  pictures,  to  hear  the  accom- 
panying lecture,  and  to  ask  questions. 
The  wagon  is  gaily  lettered  with  an- 
nouncement of  the  entertainment  fea- 
tures and  with  the  slogan,  "All  for 
Health  for  All." 


Home  Lighting  Important 


Many  of  the  factors  having  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  social  life  of  the  farm 
family  are  simple  and  controllable.  The 
house — the  social  center  for  the  family — 
should  be  as  attractive  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  If  the  home  is  attractive 
and  comfortable,  there  will  not  be  a 
great  desire  to  spend  the  hours  after 
work  away  from  it.  Instead  the  young 
folks  will  he  content  to  spend  their  even- 
ings at  home  and  will  be  proud  to  invite 
their  friends  to  come  and  share  their 
pleasure. 

Too  often  we  underestimate  the  value 
of  these  things  which  we  do  not  consider 
necessities,  but  which  are  in  fact  very 
necessary  for  the  best  development  of 
the  members  of  the  family.  The  lack  of 
these  has  a  direct,  detrimental  bearing 
on  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  family. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
making  the  home  attractive  is  the  pro- 
vision of  good  lights.  Poorly  lighted 
homes  detract  rather  than  attract.  In 
such  homes  reading  is  a  task  instead  of 
a  pleasure,  and  patience  and  endurance 
are  required  to  accomplish  anything  at 
night  that  must  be  given  close  attention. 

With  as  many  varieties  of  improved 
lights  as  there  are  on  the  market  at  the 


present  time,  ranging  in  price  until  there 
is  an  improved  type  fitted  to  each  purse, 
there  is  little  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
old-fashioned  lamp  with  its  inch-wide 
wick.  The  use  of  this  lamp  makes  any 
night  work  a  real  burden  and  where  it 
is  used  either  little  reading  and  evening 
recreation  will  be  indulged  in  or  the  eyes 
will  suffer  as  a  result  of  strain. 

There  are  electric  and  gas  lighting  sys- 
tems, and  many  types  of  good  lamps,  all 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old-style 
lamps  and  mosting  much  less  than  a 
pair  of  eyes.  Every  home  should  be 
equipped  with  the  best  lighting  arrange- 
ment possible.  The  different  kinds 
should  be  investigated  so  that  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  need  and  the  pocket- 
book  may  be  found.  If  we  will  only 
stop  to  realize  how  great  the  connection 
is  between  the  artificial  light  used  and 
the  length  of  time  our  eyci  can  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  us  well,  we  will  quickly 
see  our  duty  to  use  the  best  lights  pos- 
sible to  secure. 


We  agree  absolutely  with  our  state 
fire  marshal,  who  says :  "If  there  is 
any  building  in  the  world  that  ought  to 
be  more  safe  than  any  other,  it  is  the 

school  building." 
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GRANGE  DEFENDS  FARMER 

All  over  the  country  there  has  been 
much  agitation  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines regarding  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Many  untrue  and  unjustifiable  state- 
ments have  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  farmer's  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  high  prices  for  food  products.  The 
National  Grange,  at  its  fiftieth  annual 
session  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember 15-24,  issued  a  proclamation  set- 
tint;-  forth  most  clearly  and  concisely  the 
farmer's  position  with  reference  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

"In  many  countries  with  cheap  labor 
and  high-priced  lands  the  yield  per  acre 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  farmer  with  cheap  lands  and 
high-priced  labor  produces  many  times 
as  much  per  man  as  does  the  farmer  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

"The  high  price  of  farm  products  is 
due  to  several  causes.  Some  of  the  more 
important  ones  are:  The  climatic  condi- 
tions of  this  country  during  the  past  year 
were  perhaps  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  crop  shortage.  A  long,  cold,  wet 
spring,  followed  by  very  hot,  dry 
-weather,  extending  over  a  larger  area  of 
country  than  is  usually  the  case,  re- 
duced acreage  and  yield  to  a  more 
marked  degree  than  has  been  the  case 
for  any  previous  year.  For  example,  the 
wheat  in  the  Northwest  was  a  crop  fail  - 
uri  ;  the  corn  crop  was  in  many  sections 
a  partial  failure,  as  well  as  the  potato 
■  and  vegetable  crops. 

'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
high  prices  have  struck  the  farmer  in 
whatever  he  buys,  as  much  as  it  has  the  ■ 
city  consumer.  Farm  labor  is  scarcer 
and  higher  than  ever  before  in  this  coun- 
try. Everything  the  farmer  buys, 
whether  machinery,  fertilizer,  fencing, 
clothing,  or  the  necessaries  of  life,  has 
increased  in  price  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  is  also  true  of  taxation,  the  in- 
crease being  in  many  sections  50  per 
cent  or  more,  during  the  last  five  years. 

'Tn  former  days  everything  the  farmer 
needed  was  produced  on  his  farm  or  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  This  is  all 
changed  and  the  farmer  of  today  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, even  in  too  many  cases  buying  his 
meats  and  flour. 

"Our  city  cousins  have  changed  their 
methods  of  living  quite  as  much  as  we 
have.  Instead  of  buying  in  quantities, 
as  formerly,  they  live  in  cramped  quar- 
ters with  a  kitchenette  6x8  feet  and 
buy  in  very  small  quantities,  or  live  out 
of  cartons  and  cans  and  in  many  cases 
with  little  regard  to  home  economics. 
With  this  can  be  coupled  expensive 
methods  of  distribution,  which  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  farmer. 

"The  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
civilized  world  has  left  the  field  of  pro- 
duction and  entered  upon  the  work  of 
destruction  has  increased  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  products  and  goods.  We 
believe  that  prices  will  be  high  for  sev- 
eral years,  especially  for  manufactured 
goods.  As  to  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  fixing  of  prices  is  mainly  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  farmer  competes  with 
the  cheapest  paid  labor  on  earth.  When 
he  sells  some  of  his  products,  as  he  did 
only  a  few  years  ago,  at  less  than  cost, 
he  gets  no  redress,  no  reduction  in  taxes 
nor  in  anything  he  buys,  and  it  would 
be  very  unfair  that  when  he  is  getting 
a  fair  price  for  some  of  his  products  to 
place  an  embargo  on  what  he  produces 
to  lower  the  price  and  ultimately  reduce 
the  supply.  So  that  an  embargo  on 
wheat  and  other  cereals  would  in  the 
long  run  mean  decreased  acreage.  But 
rff  embargoes  are  to  be  placed  to  help 
Sthe  situation,  it  should  be  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  particularly  munitions  of 
pvar.  This  would  give  the  farmers  more 
laborers  and  reduce  the  prices  of  what 
he  buys. 

"We  believe  that  in  some  instances 
production  has  been  restricted  by  trusts 
and  monopolies.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  meat  situation.  As  many  of 
the  villages,  towns  and  cities  in  many 
Sections  are  not  permitted  to  kill  their 


own  meats  because  of  the  unfair  com- 
petition from  the  packing  interests.  We 
further  believe  that  while  the  crops  have 
been  short,  yet  there  is  plenty  for  all 
in  this  country  and  some  to  sell.  But 
at  the  same  time  economy  should  be 
practiced  along  all  lines.  The  high  price 
of  potatoes  and  vegetables  this  year 
does  not  mean  that  the  same  price  will 
prevail  next  year.  By  taking  a  ten-year 
average  the  producer  is  not  getting  a 
living  price,  and  under  present  conditions 
we  are  only  getting  a  fair  price.  That 
at  present  prices  some  articles,  such  as 
milk,  taking  into  account  its  food  value, 
is  still  cheap. 

"Other  causes  might  be  enumerated 
thus:  The  alarming  increase  of  insect 
and  fungus  pests;  gambling  in  food 
products,  which  should  be  prohibited; 
there  should  be  more  storage  houses  in 
the  country  and  under  the  control  of  the 
farmers  themselves;  the  duplication  in 
delivery  service  in  the  village,  town  and 
city,  also  the  lack  of  marketing  facili- 
ties in  some  towns  and  cities. 

"The  American  farmer  is  farming  as 
well  as  he  can  afford.  He  will  increase 
the  yields  as  he  gets  pay  for  increased 
production.  Increased  production  means 
increased  cost,  and  unless  prices  Warrant 
this  increase  the  farmer  cannot  go 
ahead.  With  the  high  prices  now  pre- 
vailing many  farmers  are  getting  no  re- 
turns for  their  labor.  With  the  increased 
development  of  scientific  knowledge 
turned  over  to  the  farmer  through  agri- 
cultural colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
particularly  the  work  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Agriculture  with 
other  agencies,  we  can  assure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  that  the  American  farmer, 
if  given  a  fair  chance  and  a  square  deal, 
will  not  only  continue  to  feed  America, 
but  will  have  some  to  spare." 

M-  ,M  X 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  BUREAU 

For  some  time  it  has  seemed  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Such  change  was  advocated 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union  which  was  held  in  Minne- 
apolis with  the  National  Creamery  But- 
termaker's  Convention,  November  14-16. 

The  dairy  industry  of  this  country  is 
now  of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant 
this  demand  for  a  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  so  that  the  dairy 
department  work  can  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. A  change  should  by  all  means  be 
made  along  the  lines  indicated.  There 
are  many  problems  coming  up  continu- 
ally that  require  the  action  of  such  a 
department  as  could  be  developed  by 
divorcing  the  dairy  work  from  that  hav- 
ing to  do  with  other  classes  of  live  stock. 

The  National  Grange  at  its  annual 
meeting  also  took  up  this  question  and 
passed  a  resolution  asking  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
putting  its  work  under  three  heads — one 
relating- to  live  stock,  one  to  dairy  cattle 
and  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  third 
to  have  charge  of  animal  health,  these 
three  heads  to  form  a  federal  live  stock 
board. 

With  these  strong  national  organiza- 
tions demanding  these  changes,  we  can 
look  for  some  sort  of  action  that  will 
enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  promoting  the 
great  industry  of  dairying. 

X     X  X 

"PEDIGREED  SCRUBS" 

The  pedigreed  scrub  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  ordinary  variety.  The  present 
strong  demand  for  pure-bred  live  stock 
has  a  tendency  to  supply  a  market  for 
every  sort  of  animal — good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— that  can  boast  a  pedigree. 
While  the  possession  of  a  pedigree  is 
important,  it  does  not  always  give  an 
animal  value  as  a  breeder. 

Those  who  wish  to  build  up  the  live 
stock  interests  of  a  community  should 
by  all  means  recognize  the  fact  that 
purity  of  breeding  combined  with  indi- 
vidual excellence  or  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, forms  the  basis  for  live  stock  im- 
provement. The  man  who  sells  pure- 
bred stock  entirely  on  pedigrees  is  not 


always  a  public  benefactor.  If  you  are 
buying  a  sire  to  improve  the  home  stock, 
it  is  a  safer  investment  to  double  the 
price  and  get  one  that  is  good  individ- 
ually and  has  good  producing  ancestry, 
than  to  buy  a  pedigreed  scrub  at  a  low 
price,  whose  only  claim  to  merit  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  registered  in  the  breed 
herd  book. 

X    X  X 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  MEETING 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  held  in  Topeka  January 
10-12,  1917.  Secretary  J.  C.  Mohler 
hopes  to  make  this  meeting  one  of  the 
big  farmers'  meetings  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mohler  is  urging  that  farmers  of 
the  state  plan  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  program.  Those  in  attend- 
ance are  at  liberty  to  bring  up  for  dis- 
cussion any  subject  they  see  fit.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  an  institution 
belonging  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  they  should  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  it,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  attending  this  annual  meeting  and 
having  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Timely  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  will  be  discussed  at 
this  meeting.  The  new  Farm  Loan  Act 
will  be  thoroughly  explained  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Charles  E.  Lobdell  of  Kansas.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  will  also  be  taken  up 
with  respect  to  its  bearing  on  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state.  Other 
subjects  will  be  farm  crops,  dairying, 
beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  production,  rural 
organization,  distribution  and  market- 
ing, the  relation  of  transportation  to 
agriculture,  and  good  roads. 

This  year  the  legislature  will  convene 
at  Topeka  the  same  week  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  meeting  is  held,  and  this  will 
add  to  the  interest.  Take  a  few  days  off 
and  plan  to  attend  this  meeting.  It  will 
be  a  profitable  trip. 

St   X  X 
FOOT  AND  MOUTH  SCARE 

The  temporary  tie-up  of  live  stock 
shipments  due  to  the  fear  that  foot  and 
mouth  disease  had  again  broken  out, 
probably  caused  some  inconvenience,  but 
we  wish  to  commend  the  action  of  the 
authorities  in  so  promptly  quarantining 
every  locality  where  suspected  cattle 
had  been  shipped.  With  the  serious 
losses  suffered  by  live  stock  men  during 
the  outbreak  of  two  years  ago,  fresh  in 
mind,  no  one,  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  the  most  rigid  quarantine  at 
the  first  suspicion  of  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease and  during  the  investigating  later. 

The  suspected  cases  in  the  present  in- 
stance have  another  ailment  resembling 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  some  of  its 
symptoms,  but  our  sanitary  authorities 
were  on  the  safe  side  in  taking  no 
chances. 

According  to  a  report  just  made  by 
Karl  Knaus,  agricultural  agent  of  Cloud 
County,  kafir  is  a  surer  crop  for  that 
county  than  is  corn,  and  yet  the  acreage 
of  kafir  planted  is  only  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  that  of  corn.  During  the 
past  year  demonstration  tests  have  been 
made  of  several  varieties  of  kafir  on  the 
farms  of  bureau  members.  In  these  va- 
riety tests  the  figures  show  that  pink 
kafir — a  new  variety  that  is  being  de- 
veloped— made  an  average  yield  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre,  red  kafir  53  bushels, 
and  black-hulled  46  bushels.  In  every 
test  where  corn  was  grown  adjoining  the 
kafir,  the  kafir  outyielded  the  corn. 
Frost  came  earlier  than  usual  this  sea- 
son and  that  prevented  many  kafir 
fields  from  maturing.  It  is  probable  that 
the  reason  the  black-hulled  variety  did 
not  show  up  better  as  compared  with  the 
pink  and  red,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  somewhat  later  in  maturity  and 
the  season  was  cut  short  by  the  early 
frost.  The  result  of  these  tests  where 
carefully  selected  seed  of  the  different 
varieties  of  kafir  was  used,  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  this  crop.  flood  kafir 
seed  is  certain  to  be  scarce  next  spring 
and  every  man  who  can  should  select 
and  store  as  much  as  possible. 


DESTROY  CHINCH  BUGS 

Chinch  bugs  have  not  been  much  in 
evidence  the  past  two  years,  but  there 
are  enough  left  for  seed,  and  with  the 
return  of  a  season  favorable  to  their 
increase  they  will  again  become  a  serious 
menace  to  crops.  The  bugs  were  pres- 
ent in  limited  numbers  in  quite  a  few 
sections  of  Kansas  the  past  season. 
Wherever  they  were  seen  on  the  kafir, 
cane,  corn,  or  other  crop  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  a  careful  search  will  reveal 
the  mature  bugs  in  their  winter  quarters. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  clumps  of 
bluestem  and  other  grasses,  along  fence 
rows  and  in  meadows  and  pastures  ad- 
joining the  fields  where  they  were  seen 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  If  as  many 
as  a  dozen  bugs  are  found  in  each  clump 
of  grass,  it  will  be  a  safe  precaution  to 
burn  these  places  before  winter  sets  in. 
It  is  seldom  necessary  to  burn  a  whole 
meadow  or  pasture.  The  bugs  are  us- 
ually found  along  the  edges  of  the  field 
next  to  the  corn  or  other  crop.  Burning 
a  strip  a  rod  or  two  wide  will  destroy 
their  winter  shelter  and  they  will  be 
almost  sure  to  perish. 

The  heavy  grass  often  found  along 
fence  rows  is  a  favorite  winter  shelter 
for  the  bugs.  The  railroad  companies 
are  doing  their  part  in  destroying  the 
winter  homes  of  the  bugs  along  the 
right-of-way. 

Now  that  climatic  conditions  have 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the 
chinch  bugs,  it  will  require  less  effort 
to  keep  them  in  check.  If  nothing  is 
done,  however,  it  will  not  take  them 
long  to  become  as  numerous  as  ever.  Be 
sure  the  bugs  are  in  the  grass  before 
you  burn,  and  fire  it  when  the  bunches 
are  dry  enough  to  burn  down  to  the 
crown. 

X   X  X 

WINTER,  SHELTER  FOR  STOCK 

The  most  successful  stockmen  save 
feed  by  sheltering  their  animals  from 
the  cold  winds  and  storms  of  winter. 
J.  E.  Payne,  agricultural  demonstration 
agent  for  the  Frisco  Railroad  in  Okla- 
homa, tells  of  passing  a  pasture  recently 
where  he  saw  a  herd  of  calves  huddled 
together  in  a  shallow  ravine  that  gave 
them  but  slight  protection  from  the  cold 
wind.  He  also  tells  of  a  cheap  shelter  he 
saw  on  another  farm  a  few  miles  east 
of  Snyder,  Okla.  This  farmer  had  pro- 
vided warm  quarters  for  his  stock  by 
digging  into  the  bank  of  one  of  these 
ravines  and  putting  a  roof  on,  leaving 
the  front  open. 

There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  the 
rough  country  where  cheap  shelters  of 
this  kind  can  be  made.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments that  sheltered  stock  require 
less  feed  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
Than  stock  left  exposed  to  the  storms. 
X  X  X 
BABY  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

Producing  baby  beef  is  about  the  only 
way  the  average  farmer  on  a  small  farm 
can  make  any  profit  in  the  beef  busi- 
ness. The  prospects  for  baby  beef  pro- 
duction are  bright.  There  has  never 
been  such  a  demand  for  meat  products  as 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  and  foremost  consideration 
in  producing  baby  beef  is  to  have  cattle 
of  distinctly  beef  type.  They  must 
above  all  things  be  the  kind  that  ma- 
ture young.  An  animal  that  cannot  be 
finished  for  market  by  the  time  it  is 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  age  is  not 
suitable  for  baby  beef.  A  compact,  low- 
set,  pure-bred  sire  is  the  only  kind  that 
can  be  safely  used,  if  it  is  the  intention 
to  produce  animals  that  can  be  mar- 
keted at  this  early  age.  The  youngsters 
from  such  sire  will  fatten  as  they  grow 
if  well  fed  from  birth.  Under  ordinary 
farm  conditions  where  there  is  little  pas- 
ture, the  animal  marketed  as  baby  beef 
will  produce  more  beef  from  a  given 
amount  of  feed  than  will  big  cattle. 
X   X  X 

Shocked  corn  makes  fairly  good  silage 
if  plenty  of  water  is  well  mixed  with 
the  fodder  at  the  time  of  filling.  Use  a 
ton  of  water  t-o  each  ton  of  fodder. 
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STOCK  MARKETING  PROBLEMS 

Government  Studies  Factors  in  Distribution  of  Stock  and  J^Ieat  Products 


WITH  its  utilization  of  two  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  raw  products 
annually,  which  makes  it  the 
most  important  single  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  production  of  meat 
animals  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
largest  problems  found  in  the  marketing 
of  the  food  commodities  of  the  country. 
To  a  large  extent  these  problems  are 
traceable  primarily  to  the  great  size  of 
the  country  and  to  the  existence  of  the 
cattle  raising,  the  cattle  fattening,  and 
the  marketing  and  slaughtering  phases 
of  the  industry  in  three  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct regions,  for  the  most  part  outside 
the  region  of  densest  population  and, 
therefore,  of  greatest  consumption  de- 
mand. 

The  central  problem  in  the  live  stock 
industry  from  the  paint  of  view  of  the 
stock  raiser  is,  of  course,  to  produce  and 
sell  his  animals  at  a  profit.  This  he  has 
found  more  and  more  difficult  in  spite 
of  the  decrease  in  production,  the  in- 
crease in  demand,  and  the  marked  rise 
in  the  prices  of  meats.  At  the  same 
time  shippers  and  dealers  have  encoun- 
tered special  problems  and  tlte  consumer 
has  found  the  purchase  of  his  usual 
quantity  of  meats  an  increased  burden 
because  of  increased  prices.  In  an  effort 
to  help  in  the  solution  of  these  various 
problems  and  to  find,  if  possible,  ways 
in  which  market  prices  may  be  stabil- 
ized, wastes  eliminated,  and  marketing 
costs  reduced,  the  Office  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Organization  of  the  department 
began  work  in  1914.  What  follows  sets 
forth  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  live 
stock  industry  in  so  far  as  cattle,  its 
chief  product,  are  concerned,  are  the  rais- 
ing of  the  animals  in  the  range  country 
of  the  West,  the  transfer  of  many  of  the 
cattle  so  raised  to  the  corn  belt  to  be 
fattened  for  market,  and  the  marketing 
of  the  finished  animals.  In  the  raising 
of  hogs  and  sheep  there  is  less  trans- 
ferring of  the  animals  from  the  point 
where  their  production  is  begun  to  other 
places  for  fattening.  These  animals,  like 
cattle,  however,  largely  are  produced  in 
sectoons  of  the  country  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  consuming  centers.  This 
separation  of  the  producing  from  the 
consuming  regions  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  about  thirty -five  central  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  where  live 
stock  both  for  slaughter  and  feeding 
purposes  are  sold.  These  central  mar- 
kets have  been  instrumental,  in  turn,  in 
building  up  large  packing  establishments 
which  are  now  the  principal  buyers  of 
cattle  for  slaughter.  Other  elements  of 
the  marketing  machinery  which  have 
grown  up  are  stockyards  in  which  the 
cattle  are  cared  for  and  fed  while  trans- 
actions are  being  negotiated;  commis- 
sion merchants;  traders,  who  sort  and 
sell  the  cattle  by  classes;  and  banking 
institutions,  through  which  the  transac- 
tions are  financed. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  HELPFUL 

Throughout  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
stockman  or  farmer  with  more  live  stock 
to  market  than  can  be  sold  to  near-by 
butchers,  must  either  ship  to  the  cen- 
tral markets  or  sell  to  local  buyers  who 
assemble  the  stock  of  numerous  pro- 
ducers and  themselves  ship  to  the  cen- 


tral markets.  While  some  producers  sell 
in  this  latter  way,  others  feel  that  the 
method  is  not  so  profitable  as  disposing 
of  stock  on  the  central  markets.  Large 
producers  taking  this  view  may  ship  car- 
loads of  live  stock  on  their  own  account, 
but  the  numerous  small  cattle  raisers 
of  the  country  commonly  find  it  is  im- 
possible to  ship  less  than  carloads  and 
that  such  shipments  are  unprofitable  in 
many  ways  even  when  possible.  This 
difficulty  is  being  overcome  largely  in 
many  portions  of  the  country  by  the 
formation  of  co-operative  shipping  asso- 
ciations, a  movement  in  which  the  Office 
of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  ia 
assisting  by  giving  information  as  to 
methods  of  organization,  operation,  and 
accounting.  Two  bulletins  have  been 
published  on  the  subject. 

Where  shipments  to  the  central  mar- 
kets are  made  by  individual  stock  rais- 
ers or  associations  of  producers  the  chief 
problems  of  such  shippers  on  the  mar- 
kets are  concerned  with  price  fluctua- 
tions, which  are  greater  for  live  stock 
than  for  most  other  food  products,  and 
with  the  marketing  costs  which  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  central  markets 
entails. 

SUPPLY  NOT  WELL  DISTRIBUTED 

All  the  elements  bringing  about  rad- 
ical price  fluctuations  are  not  generally 
understood.  Some  of  the  factors  are 
supply  and  demand  on  the  markets  at  a 
given  time,  and  the  operations  of  buy- 
ers, commission  men,  traders,  and  other 
market  interests.  To  what  extent  the 
variations  in  the  seasonal  and  daily  sup- 
ply of  stock  influence  the  fluctuations  is 
not  definitely  known.  Because  the  be- 
ginning of  feeding  operations  in  fatten- 
ing stock  is  largely  determined  by  the 
harvest  dates  of  the  hay  and  grain  crops, 
the  bulk  of  the  fattened  stock  reaches 
the  central  markets  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring.  There  is  likewise  in  the 
fall  a  large  influx  to  these  markets  of 
cattle  fattened  on  grass,  as  well  as  cat- 
tle started  on  grass  and  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets for  sale  to  producers  in  the  corn 
belt  who  will  fatten  them  in  feeding  lots 
during  the  winter.  It  is  believed  that 
the  resulting  congestion  can  in  a  meas- 
ure be  lessened  when  conditions  make 
possible  the  finishing  of  feeders  at  some- 
what earlier  or  later  times  than  usual. 

Besides  the  seasonal  variations  in  re- 
ceipts at  the  central  markets  there  are 
marked  daily  variations.  These,  it  is  be- 
lieved, should  be  more  easily  corrected 
than  the  seasonal  variations,  since  the 
former  are  due  almost  wholly  to  custom. 
On  the  Chicago  market,  for  example,  77 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  received  reaches 
the  market  on  two  days  of  the'  week — 
Monday  and  Wednesday.  The  Office  of 
Markets  has  undertaken  to  assist  in  a 
movement  whereby  stockmen,  railroads, 
and  market  interests  may  work  together 
for  a  more  even  distribution  of  market 
receipts  throughout  the  week. 

Another  factor  in  price  fluctuations  is 
the  lack  of  standardization  of  cattle  and 
meat.  At  present,  quotations  on  a  given 
grade  of  cattle  in  one  market  can  not  be 
compared  accurately  with  quotations  for 
such  a  grade  on  other  markets,  since  dif- 
ferent characteristics  may  be  covered  by 
the  same  grade  name  in  the  several  cen- 
ters. The  office  is  studying  this  subject 
and,    with    the    assistance    of  various 


branches  of  the  live  stock  industry,  is 
preparing  standards  which  it  is  hoped 
Avill  be  adopted  generally. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 

Recognizing  the  need  of  producers  of 
live  stock  for  information  as  to  live  stock 
conditions  and  available  supplies  of  meat 
animals,  the  Office  of  Markets  has 
planned  and  will  soon  put  into  effect  a 
demonstration  market  news  service  for 
live  stock  and  Jneats,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  keep  producers,  dealers, 
and  consumers  informed  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  various  sections, 
shipments  to  the  various  markets,  price 
conditions  at  shipping  points  and  in  the 
principal  live  stock  markets  and  meat- 
consuming  cities,  and  other  data  bearing 
on  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  meats. 
Not  only  will  such  a  service  assist  in 
the  marketing  of  cattle  for  slaughter  by 
giving  producers  a  knowledge  of  advan- 
tageous marketing  times  and  places,  but, 
it  is  believed,  it  will  also  help  dealers 
by  showing  the  demand  in  consuming 
centers  for  meat  products,  and,  by  per- 
forming these  services,  will  tend  to 
stabilize  prices.  It  should  also  curtail 
much  of  the  lost  motion  which  now  ac- 
crues owing  to  lack  of  information  on 
the  part  of  stockmen  in  regard  to  move- 
ments of  stock  to  market  from  various 
sections., 

Most  Of  such  lost  motion,  the  studies 
of  the  office  indicate,  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  cattle  from 
regions  where  they  are  raised  to  other 
grazing  and  finishing  regions.  There  has 
been  lost  motion,  also,  however,  in  other 
marketing  operations.  In  some  cases,  it 
has  been  found,  hogs  raised  in  the  corn 
belt  and  sold  in  near-by  markets  have 
been  slaughtered  at  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  and  cured  meats  shipped  to  Pa- 
cific coast  points.  Veal  dressed  in  dairy 
districts  and  sent  to  commission  mer- 
chants in  neighboring  cities  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  shipping  points  from  which 
it  originated  to  fill  orders  of  local  re- 
tailers. In  many  instances  the  con- 
venience of  marketing  and  financing  fa- 
cilities furnished  by  the  central  markets 
may  compensate  for  the  freights  and 
shrinkage  losses  entailed  by  the  extra 
transportation,  but  it  is  believed  that  in 
many  other  cases  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  do  away  with  such  extra 
transportation  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible.  Much  light  was  thrown  on  this 
situation  by  discussions  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  interests  involved  in  the 
marketing  of  live  stock  and  meats  held 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization  in  Chicago  in 
1915. 

LOCAL  MARKETING  OF  MEAT 

While  the  central  markets  constitute 
the  most  significant  feature  in  the  live 
stock  industry,  local  outlets  for  meat 
animals  are  of  great  importance.  Studies 
of  such  outlets  made  by  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  have 
shown  them  to  consist  principally  of  the 
sale  of  live  animals  to  local  butchers, 
the  local  curing  of  meats  by  ice  plants, 
and  farm  slaughtering  with  the  sale  of 
fresh  or  cured  meats  and  meat  products. 
Abattoirs  which  have  been  established 
by  municipalities  or  under  municipal 
control  in  a  number  of  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  studied 
and  it  has  been  found  that  these  insti- 


tutions are  facilitating  the  sale  of  locally 
slaughtered  meat.  This  result  has  fol- 
lowed because  the  consuming  public  has 
had  its  confidence  in  local  meats  in- 
creased by  the  banishment  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  uncontrolled  slaughter  houses 
and  their  replacement  by  institutions 
under  a  control  insuring  the  use  of  sani- 
tary methods. 

Home  killing  is  practiced  chiefly  in 
connection  with  hogs,  though,  to  a  less 
extent,  cattle  and  sheep  are  home  slaugh- 
tered. In  some  sections  of  the  South  the 
home  slaughtering  of  hogs  and  the  curing 
and  sale  of  hams  and  other  products  has 
constituted  a  well  established  industry 
for  many  years.  More  recently  local  ice 
plants  have  begun  curing  meat  for  a  fee, 
or  buying  it  from  farmers  to  be  cured 
and  sold.  In  a  few  sections  also  small 
local  packing  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  a  convenient  and  profit- 
able outlet  for  relatively  small  quantities 
of  meat  animals.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
specialists  of  the  office  meat  prepared  in 
these  ways  on  a  small  scale  will  have  to 
be  sold  almost  wholly  within  or  near  the 
localities  where  it  is  produced. 

PROPORTION  RECEIVED  BY  PRODUCER 

In  the  operation  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tems for  live  stock  and  meat  in  general 
the  office  has  made  cost  studies  of  a 
number  of  typical  transactions  which 
have  shown  that  the  share  of  the  final 
price  paid  by  meat  consumers  which  goes 
to  the  producer  does  not  vary  greatly 
whether  the  marketing  is  through  cen- 
tral markets  or  through  local  butchers. 
It  was  found  when  cattle  passed  through 
the  centralized  markets  that  from  66  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns  ordi- 
narily was  received  by  the  stockmen, 
from  2  to  5  per  cent  was  absorbed  by 
marketing  expenses,  2  to  9  per  cent  was 
received  gross  by  packers,  and  8  to  33 
per  cent  by  retailers.  This  does  not  in- 
dicate the  percentage  of  profit  of  the 
various  parties,  but  merely  the  propor- 
tion received  by  each  of  the  gross 
amounts  paid  by  the  consumers.  When 
sales  were  to  butchers  in  most  cases  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  gross  re- 
turns were  received  by  the  owner  of  the 
cattle,  while  the  retailer's  share  was 
about  one-third  of  the  gross  return. 

The  problems  of  the  consumer  in  the 
marketing  of  meats  are  also  receiving 
consideration  by  the  Office  of  Markets 
and  Rural  Organization.  It  is  believed 
that  the  standardization  of  meats  and 
the  publication  of  information  in  regard 
to  supply,  demand,  and  prices  will  prove 
beneficial  to  consumers  as  well  as  to 
others  interested  in  the  meat  industry. 
The  office  recognizes  also  that  the  aver- 
age eonsumer  has  little  technical  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  cuts  of  meat,  and  that 
he  therefore  often  passes  by  cheaper  cut3 
of  high  nutritive  value.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  office  to  make  further  studies 
of  this  subject  with  a  view  to  supplying 
practical  information. 

The  country  paper  is  the  nucleus  of 
community  life,  and  the  country  must 
measure  its  progress  by  the  community. 
The  country  editor  exerts  more  of  an 
influence  on  the  community  than  any 
other  agency.  He  is  the  advance  agent 
of  its  civic  progress,  the  stimulus  of  its 
social  life,  the  big  brother  of  the  church, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  school. — Merle 
TnoRPE. 
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A SENTIMENT  for  good  roads  has 
sprung  up  in  this  state  and  quite 
generally  throughout  the  entire 
country.  This  sentiment  is  not  acci- 
dental. While  one  of  its  principal^ 
causes  undoubtedly  is  the  general  use  of 
the  motor  car  and  the  desire  of  the 
owner-driver  for  smooth  and  comfort- 
able roads  over  which  to  travel,  its  prin- 
cipal cause  is  the  more  or  less  wide- 
spread belief  that  better  roads  will  be 
financially  and  socially  profitable. 

This  belief  has  gained  a  foothold 
through  an  educational  process,  slow  at 
first  but  now  proceeding  with  great  rap- 
idity. It  was  slow  because  the  country 
was  occupied  with  the  development  of 
its  virgin  soil  and  building  of  homes, 
schools,  and  churches.  It  has  become 
more  rapid  as  the  pioneering  period  has 
passed  and  as  facts  have  become  more 
available,  as  demonstration  roads  and 
bridges  have  been  built,  and  as  the  peo- 
ple have  begun  to  realize  that  if  there 
is  to  be  any  considerable  development  in 
agriculture,  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  homes,  schools,  and 
churches,  better  roads  must  not  only 
follow  these  developments,  but  must  ac- 
company and  even  precede  them. 

Many  agencies  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  good  roads  senti- 
ment. The  sociability  runs  and  cross 
country  tours  so  popular  a  few  years 
ago  and  still  indulged  in,  demonstrated 
strikingly  to  those  who  took  part  the 
differences  in  the  roads  in  the  different 
areas  traveled,  the  superiority  of  some 
roads  over  others  and  the  desirability  of 
one  type  of  construction  as  compared 
with  another  for  motor  travel. 

PROMOTING  TRADE  CENTERS 

The  good  roads  associations,  many  of 
them  resulting  from  these  sociability 
runs,  become  boosters  for  good  roads. 
Commercial  organizations  wishing  to 
promote  certain  centers  of  trade  through 
road  meetings  and  informative  articles 
in  the  press  helped  to  shape  public  sen 
timent.  Last  but  not  least,  the  consist- 
ent plugging  for  better  roads  on  the  part 
of  engineers,  agricultural  colleges,  high- 
way departments,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  agri- 
cultural press  has  resulted  in  a  rapid 
awakening  of  public  sentiment  for  bet- 
ter roads.  Nor  should  we  omit  from 
this  category  the  good  roads  crank  oj 
the  man  with  the  hobby  who  with  vision 
and  imagination  far  wider  than  his 
neighbors,  has  pictured  to  himself  a 
country  intensively  tilled,  densely  popu- 
lated, with,  well  built  homes,  prosperous 
villages,  and  community  centers  all  con- 
nected with,  a  network  of  motor  trav- 
eled, surfaced  roads.  He,  with  other 
cranks  like  unto  himself,  has  told  his 
dreams,  explained  his  visions  and  ar- 
gued, talked,  and  planned  for  better 
roads  in  and  out  of  season. 

DEMONSTRATION  BEST  ARGUMENT 

The  most  convincing  arguments  for 
good  roads  and  bridges  perhaps  have 
been  the  demonstrations  of  effectiveness, 
of  well  dragged  or  surfaced  roads  and 
concrete  bridges  constructed  here  and 
there  by  commonwealth,  county,  munic- 
ipality, or,  edmmunity.  The  719  con- 
crete bridges  built  in  Kansas  according 
to  specifications  and  estimates  furnished 
by  the  agricultural  engineers,  the  817 
bridge  inspections  made  and  the  449  es- 
timates of  cost  furnished  by  these  en- 
gineers since  the  installation  of  the 
highway  engineering  department  at  the 
college  in  1909,  have  been  potent  influ- 
ences in  demonstrating  the  value  of  con- 
crete bridges  and  molding  the  opinion  of 
the  state  as  to  the  desirability  and  prac- 
ticability of  permanent  construction. 

Whereas  five  years  ago  there  were 
fewer  than  500  concrete  culverts  and  50 
concrete  bridges  in  the  state,  there  are 
now  not  fewer  than  5,000  such  culverts 
and  500  concrete  bridges.  The  sections 
of  demonstration  roads  which  these  en- 
gineers have  supervised,  the  engineering 
service  which  they  have  rendered  on 
road  construction  valued  at  $827,500  and 
bridge  construction  valued  at  $2,813,370 
and  the  1,070  public  meetings  in  behalf 
of  go'od  roads  which  they  have  addressed 
and  helped  to  conduct  since  1909  have 
been  potent  influences  in  shaping  the 
sentiment  of  the  state  for  better  roads 
and  bridges.  The  coastal  and  interurban 
surfaced  roads  surrounding  and  connect- 
ing some  of  the  larger  cities  of  California 
over  which  so  many  Kansans  traveled  in 
1915  brought  home  effectively  the  dn- 


^C^el)   Organized  Plans  for  Hi ghway  Improvement 

By  Edw.  C.  Johnson,  Before  State  Good  Roads  Association 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN  BURDETT,  KANSAS.  COST  $15,000. 

 GOOD  ROADS  AND  GOOD  SCHOOLS  GO  TOGETHER.  CON- 
SOLIDATION IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT  IMPROVED  HIGHWAYS 


sirability  of  surfaced  roads  both  for 
pleasure  travel  and  freight  transporta- 
tion. 

BASE  EDUCATION  ON  FACT 

We  have  demonstrations,  precedents, 
facts  and  figures  on  which  our  educa- 
tional work  may  be  based.  The  concrete 
bridges  and  gravel  and  surfaced  roads 
already  constructed  will  serve  as  demon- 
strations of  road  and  bridge  types  so 


that  all  who  see  may  understand.  Such 
states  as  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York,  where  thousands  of  miles  of 
permanent  roads  have  been  constructed 
by  state  aid  and  county  funds,  will  serve 
as  precedents  of  what  to  follow  and  what 
to  avoid,  while  facts  and  figures  showing 
how  road  improvement  affects  the  value 
of  land,  the  efficiency  of  schools,  and 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the 


Preservative  Treatment  of  Wood 


THE  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  use  of  preservatives  of 
wood  and  especially  as  applied  to  its  use 
in  silo  construction.  Wood  is  used  for 
so  many  purposes  that  methods  of  add- 
ing to  its  life  are  of  great  value.  While 
the  government  investigations  have  had 
to  do  with  wood  used  for  silos,  the  same 
preservative  treatment  is  of  value  in  ex- 
tending the  life  of  wood  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Experience  witb  silos  has  shown  that 
those  built  of  untreated  wood  are  sub- 
ject to  more  or  less  decay.  Even  such 
durable  material  as  heart  cypress  or 
redwood  is  not  immune.  Deterioration 
usually  occurs  near  the  foundation  of 
the  silos  where  certain  conditions  of 
moisture  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  fungus  of  decay  exist.  Decay  may 
also  attack  sappy  wood  in  any  portion 
of  the  structure. 

In  1913  about  100,000,000  board  feet 
of  high-grade  lumber  were  used  in  silo 
construction  and  the  consumption  of 
lumber  for  this  purpose  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  importance  of  some  kind 
of  preservative  treatment  to  prevent 
decay  in  wooden  silos,  therefore,  has  be- 
come generally  recognized.  Several 
manufacturers  of  wood-stave  silos  are 
now  making  use  of  preservatives  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  silo  ma- 
terial already  treated. 

Of  the  various  preservatives  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  good  grade  of  coal-tar  is  very 
satisfactory  for  preserving  timber.  Al- 
most any  thorough  method  of  treatment 
with  this  preservative  ought  to  add  to 
the  life  of  the  silo.  Superficial  methods, 
however,  such  as  applying  with  a  brush, 
dipping  in  the  preservative,  or  spraying, 
are  not  sufficient.  By  far  the  best 
method  is  to  have  the  staves  treated 
with  the  preservative  in  a  closed  retprt 
under  pressure,  and  when  so  treated  they 
should  last  indefinitely  and  should  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 

Those  who  are  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  treated  silos  should  investigate 
carefully  the  methods  used,  and  if  great- 
est permanence  is  desired  should  choose 
only  material  that  has  received  a  thor- 
ough pressure  treatment.    Silos  built  of 


such  material  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  reduction  in  the  swelling  and 
shrinking  of  the  staves,  and,  hence,  they 
can  be  kept  more  easily.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  silos  built  of  well-treated 
wood  is  that  they  need  not  be  painted. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  a  pre- 
servative treatment  upon  the  durability 
of  wood  used  in  silos,  and  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  effect  of  the  treated 
wood  upon  the  surrounding  silage,  the 
Federal  Products  Laboratory  began  ex- 
periments in  1910  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  About 
five  years  after  the  experiments  were 
begun  the  treated  wood  had  not  com- 
menced to  decay.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  treated  wood  upon 
the  surrounding  silage  was  obtained  by 
an  independent  test  after  the  first  sea- 
son, wood  treated  with  creosote  having 
been  buried  in  the  silage  during  the  pro- 
cess of  filling.  This  contaminated  the 
silage  sufficiently  to  give  a  strong  odor, 
but  the  quantity  of  creosote  in  the  feed 
could  not  be  determined  by  analysis. 
This  silage  when  fed  to  cows  was  not 
relished  and  two  of  the  animals  were 
affected  slightly  by  it.  This  was  a  very 
severe  test,  however,  for  the  wood  was 
given  a  heavier  treatment  than  is  now 
considered  necessary.  Moreover,  had  the 
contaminated  portion  been  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  silage,  it  is 
considered  doubtful  whether  the  effect 
would  have  been  noticeable.  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  results  ob- 
tained in  practice.  During  the  several 
years  in  which  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  treat  wood  for  silos,  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  not  heard  of  a  single  case 
in  which  the  health  of  the  animals  has 
been  impaired  by  feeding  such  silage. 

"The  shores  of  fortune  are  covered 
with  the  stranded  wrecks  of  men  of 
brilliant  ability,^  but  who  have  wanted 
courage,  faith  and  decision,  and  have 
therefore  perished  in  the  sight  of  more 
resolute  but  less  capable  adventurers, 
who  succeeded  in  making  port.". 

The  world  is  looking  for  the  man  who 
can  do  something,  not  for  the  man  who 
can  "explain"  why  he  didn't  do  it. 


country  are  being  brought  out  every 
day. 

The  average  farmer,  whose  support  is 
wanted  and  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  successful  program  of  road  building, 
is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  a  "tight- 
wad" opposed  to  road  building  and  im- 
provement. He  is  naturally  conservative 
as  a  result  of  his  occupation,  training, 
and  experience.  He  is  the  most  reason- 
able man  on  earth  and  willing  to  follow 
his  best  judgment  when  facts  and  fig- 
ures are  presented  to  him  and  he  under- 
stands. When  he  realizes,  as  many  al- 
ready do,  that  good  roads  will  mean  a 
saving  in  his  hauling  charges  of  as  much 
as  11.6  cents  a  ton  a  mile  as  was  re- 
cently shown  for  certain  counties  by  the 
office  of  public  roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  when  he 
realizes  that  improved  roads  will  in- 
crease the  attendance  in  his  schools 
probably  10  per  cent  or  more  as  was  the 
case  in  these  counties;  when  he  realizes 
that  improved  roads  will  bring  consoli- 
dated schools  resulting  in  better  teaching 
for  his  children;  when  he  realizes  that 
good  roads  and  motor  transportation  en- 
large his  community,  promote  neiglibor- 
liness  and  make  co-operation  '  among 
farmers  more  common  and  effective  be- 
cause farmers  can  come  together  more 
often  and  more  easily,  he  will  approve 
any  substantial  good  roads  program  that 
leaders  may  wish  to  propose. 

APPROVES  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMS 

He  will  not  only  approve  it,  but  help 
it  along  with  his  time  and  his  money. 
He  must  be  shown,  however,  by  fact  and 
figures  where  such  a  program  leads.  He 
must  assimilate  these  facts,  and  time 
will  make  that  not  only  possible  but  cer- 
tain. When  he  has  done  so  and  is  con- 
vinced, the  good  roads  program  will  be 
on  with  no  fear  of  a  let-up. 

But  can  we  then  stop  in  our  campaign 
of  education  and  expect  things  to  run 
as  they  should  indefinitely?  Certainly 
not.  Once  the  program  is  on,  we  need 
to  know  how  to  conduct  it.  We  need  to 
be  convinced  as  a  people  that  if  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  roads  in  any  county 
and  in  the  state  are  made  permanent 
roads,  probably  they  will  handle  effec- 
tively 80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic. 
We  will  need  to  understand  road  build- 
ing so  as  not  to  over-capitalize  any 
stretch  of  roads — in  other  words,  not  to 
put  more  money  into  the  improvement 
of  any  strip  of  road  than  its  ton  mileage 
will  warrant. 

DETERMINE  LOCATION  BY  TRAFFIC 

We  will  need  to  know  and  to  insist 
that  the  location  of  permanent  roads 
shall  be  determined  by  the  traffic  they 
bear  and  may  bear  in  the  future  and 
not  by  the  whim  or  influence  of  some 
property  owner  or  owners  with  an  axe 
to  grind.  We  will  need  to  know  what 
type  or  types  of  bonds  to  provide  for 
road  improvement.  Shall  they  be  long- 
time bonds  to  be  paid  for  after  the  initial 
improvement  has  been  exhausted  or  shall 
they  be  short-time  serial  bonds,  the  first 
series  to  be  paid  after  the  improvement 
is  completed  and  all  of  them  before  it  ia 
exhausted  ? 

We  will  need  to  appreciate  above 
everything  else  that  when  the  initial 
improvement  has  been  made,  only  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  and 
that  proper  maintenance  is  absolutely 
essential.  We  will  need  to  know  as  a 
people  that  proper  road  building  and 
maintenance  must  be  delegated  to  the 
direction  of  men  trained  for  the  work 
and  that  they  must  be  given  ample 
authority  to  go  ahead  as  their  training 
and  judgment  dictate. 

WILL  MEAN  BETTER  CITIZENSHIP 

Above  all,  we  as  farmers  will  need  to 
know  that  with  the  coming  of  surfaced 
roads  and  rapid  and  easy  transportation 
the  increase  in  potential  value  of  the 
land  will  necessitate  its  more  efficient 
utilization,  which  in  turn  will  make  nec- 
essary a  well  educated,  industrious  and 
progressive  citizenship. 

An  educational  program  for  good  roads 
in  the  past  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  creation  of  good  roads  sentiment. 
It  is  rapidly  bringing  about  the  crystal- 
lization of  this  sentiment  into  a  public 
opinion  which  will  result  in  action.  It 
must  go  farther  than  that  and  serve  as 
a  constant  guide  that  our  acts  may  not 
be  wrong  or  futile  and  that  the  program 
we  undertake  may  be  intensely  practical 
and  along  such  lines  as  will  best  serve 
our  communities  and  our  state. 
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Will  there  be 
a  Victrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

Think  of  the  delight  of  having  Caruso,  Des- 
tinn,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer, 
McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti,  Tetrazzini  and  a  host  of  other  great 
artists  sing  for  you! 

Think  of  having  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderew- 
.ski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  and  other  famous  in- 
strumentalists play  for  you;  of  hearing  Sousa's 
Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's  Band,  Vessel- 
la's  Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra  and 
other  celebrated  musical  organizations;  of 
enjoying  the  inimitable  witticisms  of  Harry 
Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
Mizzi  Hajos  and  other  leading  entertainers. 

Who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  Victrola  for 
Christmas!  The  only  instrument  that  brings 
to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  superb- 
ly interpreted  by  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

Christmas  day  and  every  day,  let  the 
Victrola  inspire  and  entertain  you! 

Christmas  isn't  too  far  off  to  see  about  your 
Victrola  today.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola 
and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Victrola 


To  insure  Victor  quality, 
always  look  for  the  fa- 
mous trademark,  "His 
Master's  Voice."  It  is 
on  every  Victrola  and 
every  Victor  Record. 
It  is  the  identifying 
label  on  all  genuine 
Victrolas  and  Victor 
Records. 


New  Victor  Records  dem- 
onstrated at  all  dealers  on 
the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola  XVI.  $200 
Victrola  XVI,  electric.  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 
Other  styles  of 
the  Victor  and  Victrola 
$10  to  $400 


WANTED  MEN! 

S?^75  TO* 300 
$A  MONTHL 

Demand  for  capable  ' 
automobile  and  tractor  men  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduated  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen,  Demonstrators,  Factory  Testers,  Gar- 
age Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

SSO  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weeks  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 

pie' 


school.  MostcompleteinBtruction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  $60 

Coojro  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering 
Free.   Write-  today  for  our  big  Fro*  Book 
•ltd  $50  Fim  Soholaraalp  Certificate 

RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
^oroMt  Auto  Training  School 
In  UU  World. 
{MKlNKttl..    (UN.  CItT.  MO, 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 
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Variety    in    Feed  Important 


Reo  Cluster  Metal    Shingles,  [ 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing? 
Seam,  Painted    or    Galvanized  f 
Roofings,    Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to   you  at 
Rock-Bottom    Factory  Prices. 
Positively   greatest  offer  ever 
made.   We  PAY  the  FREIGHT. 

Edwards  Tlghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 
costless;  outlast3ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire, rust, lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  NoJ2363 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
1 23 1 3- 1 2363  Pike  St.    Cucumaii,  Obis 


Cows  will  do  better  if  they  have  a 
little  variety  in  l»i*eir  feed.  Even  when 
the  roughage  is  sflage  and  alfalfa  hay, 
they  will  relish  a  little  dry  straw  or 
fodder.  Dairymen  feeding  for  high  rec- 
ords always  make  a  practice  of  giving 
several  different  kinds  of  feed.  A  very 
little  of  some  particular  kind  of  grain 
in  the  feed  may  make  it  so  much  more 
palatable  that  the  cow  will  eat  the  whole 
ration  with  a  keener  relish  and  seem  to 
get  more  good  from  it.  The  bulk  of  the 
feed  may  be  one  grain  and  one  kind  of 
roughage,  but  this  catering  to  the  appe- 
tite by  endeavoring  to  add  to  the  palat- 
ability  whenever  possible,  will  pay  when 
feeding  milk  cows. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan,  however,  to  sup- 
ply the  variety  by  giving  one  kind  of 
feed  one  day,  another  kind  the  next  day, 
and  perhaps  still  a  different  kind  the 
next.  Sudden  and  frequent  changes  of 
feed  almost  always  cause  a  drop  in  the 
milk,  even  though  the  new  feed  may  be 
better  than  the  old.  Some  of  the  Dairy 
Club  members  have  made  quite  frequent 
changes  in  their  grain  rations.  In  going 
over  the  feed  records  we  have  wondered 
why  some  of  these  abrupt  changes  were 
made.  If  a  change  must  be  made  from 
one  grain  ration  to  another,  it  is  always 
best  to  make  it  gradually,  putting  in  a 
little  more  of  the  new  feed  each  day 
until  it  finally  entirely  takes  the  place 
of  the  old. 

It  will  also  pay  to  keep  the  mangers 
and  feed  racks  clean.    Your  cow  will  eat 
the  hay  and  silage  you  give  her  with  a 
better  relish  from  a  clean  manger  than 
from  one  littered  up  with  the  dirty  or 
J  rejected  fodder  or  hay  that  has  been  ac- 
!  cumulating  for  some  time.    If  you  must 
feed  some  coarse  or  damaged  fodder  or 
hay,  let  your  cow  work  this  over  at 
night.    Feed  her  the  allowance  of  tKe 
good,  palatable  roughage  in  the  morning. 
When  the  poorer  feed  is  fed  in  this  way, 
your  cow  will  Avork  it  over  at  her  lei- 
sure, sorting  out  the  best.  Sometimes 
stockmen'  salt  poor  hay  or  fodder  to 
make  cattle  eat  it.    It  is  not  a  good 
I  plan  to  do  this  for  a  milk  cow.  She 
;  should  have  salt,  but  it  should  always 
j  be  supplied  in  a  box  where  she  can  get 
at  it  whenever  she  wants  to. 

The  most  careful  feeders  always  study 
the  cow's  appetite.    Cows  are  just  like 
people — they  do  not  all  like  the  same 
things.    If  you  will  study  your  cow's 
likes  and  dislikes  carefully  and  as  far 
as  possible  feed  her  the  things  she  likes 
i  best,  you  can  expect  a  little  more  milk 
than  if  you  pay  no  attention  to  this  im- 
|  portant  point, 
i 

Bulk  in  Ration 

We  have  several  times  spoken  of  corn 

;  chop  as  being  too  heavy  when  fed  by 
itself.  Cows  are  adapted  to  digesting 
feeds  having  considerable  bulk.  They 

|  belong  to  the  class  of  animals  called 
ruminants,  and  this  means  their  digestive 
organs  are  adapted  to  using  large  quan- 
tities of  coarse,  bulky  feeds.    By  bulk, 

!  we  mean  that  a  given  weight  of  feed  oc- 
cupies a  large  space.  For  example,  100 
pounds  of  bran  fills  more  space  than  100 
pounds  of  corn  chop.  A  quart  of  bran 
as  you  would  dip  it  out  of  a  bin,  will 

'  weigh  about  one-half  pound,  while  a 
quart  of  corn  chop  will  weigh  about  one 

I  and  one-half  pounds. 

i  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  di- 
gestive juices  can  more  completely  pene- 
trate the  bulky  mixture,  resulting  in  its 
more  complete  digestion.  Whether  this 
is  the  correct  explanation  or  not,  we 
know  that  the  dairy  cow  must  have  her 

i  stomach  well  filled  to  do  well.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  pound  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  which  is  the  whole  corn 
ear  ground  into  meal,  gives  as  good  re- 
sults as  a  pound  of  clear  corn  meal.  The 
finely  ground  cob  which  is  mixed  with 
the  corn  meal  has  almost  no  nutrient 
value.  Its  only  value  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  corn  meal  more  bulky  so  the 
digestive  juices  can  work  on  it  fully. 
Quite  often  the  principal  reason  for  put- 
ting a  little  bran  into  such  a  heavy 
grain  as  corn  chop,  is  to  make  it  more 
bulky  so  it  will  be  more  easily  digested. 

Roughage  is  always  an  important  part 
of  a  cow  ration  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  bulk  in  the  ration  comes  from  the 
hay  and  fodder  fed.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  feed  cattle  successfully  on  grain 
alone.  They  must  have  the  bulk  in  order 
to  have  digestion  take  place  properly. 
In  the  early  days  of  cattle  feeding  when 
corn  was  cheap,  rough  feed  was  not  con- 


sidered as  having  any  other  function 
than  to  act  as  "filling"  as  the  cattlemen 
called  it.  We  now  know,  of  course,  that 
rich  roughage  feeds  like  alfalfa  hay  sup- 
ply a  large  amount  of  nutrient  value. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  bulky 
feed  the  cow  can  eat  and  something 
more  concentrated  must  be  given  to  cows 
having  large  capacities  for  turning  feed 
into  milk.  These  grain  mixtures,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  too  concentrated,  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  very  seldom  ad- 
visable to  feed  corn  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal  without  adding  some  bran.  Some 
feeders  overcome  the  effect  of  heavy 
grain  mixtures  by  putting  the  silage  in 
the  feed  box  and  sprinkling  the  cotton- 
seed meal  or  other  concentrated  feed  over 
it.  Fed  in  this  way,  the  cows  must  of 
necessity  eat  the  grain  and  roughage  to- 
gether and  the  grain  is  therefore  more 
perfectly  digested. 

Capacity  to  Produce  Milk 

The  milk  cow  that  gives  a  large  flow 
of  milk  must  have  a  capacity  for  eating 
and  digesting  a  large  amount  of  feed 
over  and  above  what  it  takes  to  keep 
her  body  going.  Your  cow's  production 
of  milk  will  usually  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  feed  she  eats.  The  light 
feeder — the  cow  with  the  dainty  appe- 
tite—is seldom  a  big  producer.  The 
heavy  producers  are  the  cows  that  seem 
to  have  an  almost  endless  capacity  to 
stow  away  bulky  feed. 

Not  every  cow,  however,  turns  the 
extra  feed  she  eats  into  milk.  Her  ca- 
pacity to  turn  feed  into  milk  is  largely 
inherited.  When  a  cow  has  been  fed 
until  her  capacity  is  reached,  any  extra 
feed  she  may  be  able  to  eat  and  digest 
will  be  wasted  or  stored  as  body  fat.  It 
is  not  profitable  to  feed  a  milk  cow  more 
than  she  will  use  in  making  milk.  The 
body  needs  are  always  taken  care  of 
first  by  the  cow,  so  the  surplus  is  not 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  it  takes 
feed  to  make  milk  and  as  long  as  your 
cow  responds  with  a  reasonable  increase 
in  milk  as  you  supply  more  feed,  you 
have  not  pushed  her  to  her  full  capacity. 
If  she  has  not  inherited  a  capacity  for 
heavy  milk  production,  you  will  soon 
find  that  she  will  not  give  more  milk  as 
you  supply  more  feed.  When  this  point 
is  reached  you  have  determined  the  cow's 
capacity  for  milk  production  if  you  have 
been  feeding  a  well  balanced  ration. 

Good  Ayrshire  Record 

The  two  extremes  of  the  United  States 
are  demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ayrshire  cow  as  a  producer  of  milk  and 
butter  fat.  The  official  yearly  record 
just  completed  by  Ryanogue  Hattie,  a 
mature  cow  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise,  Wash- 
ington, is  17,214  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 806.91  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Two  months  ago  New  York  State,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  gave 
the  Ayrshire  an  impetus  by  giving  to 
the  world  a  new  Ayrshire  senior  three- 
year-old  record,  Jean  Armour  3d,  owned 
by  W.  P.  Schanck,  producing  under  offi- 
cial test  21,938  pounds  of  milk  contain- 
ing 859.65  pounds  of  butter  fat,  her  rec- 
ord being  exceeded  by  only  one  cow  of 
another  breed  when  reckoned  by  points 
including  both  milk  and  fat. 

These  records  prove  that  the  Ayrshire 
is  adapting  herself  to  all  conditions  of 
climate  and  environment. 


One  of  our  Dairy  Club  boys,  Paul 
Studdard  of  Leavenworth  County,  has  a 
pet  skunk.  Paul  was  helping  a  neighbor 
put  up  hay  one  day  in  September,  when 
the  neighbor's  dog  discovered  the  skunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  and  had  a 
tussle  with  him.  Paul  went  to  the 
skunk's  rescue.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
he  took  it  home  with  him  and  put  it  in 
a  pen  where  other  skunks  were  kept. 
His  pet's  name  is  "Tommy." 


Our  Dairy  Club  boys  should  read  the 
Farm  Boy  Cavalier  story  in  the  home 
department  of  this  issue. 


If  you  do  not  supply  your  cow  all  the 
water  she  can  drink,  she  cannot  do  her 
best  at  making  milk.  The  water  should 
be  fresh  but  not  ice  cold. 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost! 

By  using  "Brooks'  Best"  Calf  Meal.  100 
pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.  Brooks 
Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. — Adv. 


Dwniber  0,  1916 


KANSAS 


Dairying    Brings  Independence 


IN  THE  following  letter,  F.  H.  Bock, 
Sedgwick  County,  gives  us  a  little  of 
the  history  of  his  dairy  business,  and 
some  of  his  observations  during  the 
eight  years  he  has  been  developing  it: 

"Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  in  a 
farm  paper,  written  by  one  who  looks 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  world.  He  said: 
'It  takes  too  much  money  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business.'  This  may  be  the 
ease  if  one  gets  the  idea  into  his  head 
and  hasn't  enough  confidence  in  himself 
to  look  on  the  bright  side,  pushing  things 
along  and  sticking  to  one  thing,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  undertakes  to  do. 

"Eight  years  ago  when  I  landed  in 
Kansas  my  wealth  consisted  of  my  wife, 
three  small  boys,  $35  in  cash,  and  my 
trade  as  a  car  builder.  I  was  raised  on 
a  farm  and  my  ambition  was  for  some- 
thing better  than  to  be  a  car  builder. 
Working  by  the  whistle  became  monot- 
onous. All  there  was  to  do  was  work 
and  sleep.  I  didn't  know  or  Lear  much 
of  the  world. 

"I  had  always  liked  cows.  We 
bought  a  Jersey  for  $40,  and  she  proved 
to  be  a  good  one.  For  about  sixty  days 
she  gave  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
We  bottled  the  milk  and  the  boys  placed 
the  bottles  in  market  baskets  and  deliv- 
ered the  milk  in  the  neighborhood.  Their 
trade  began  to  grow.  In  two  weeks  they 
wanted  another  cow,  and  so  on,  until  six 
months  later  their  milk  business  had 
grown  to  $258  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. I  had  to  do  some  high  financing  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  busi- 
ness required  a  wagon  and  a  horse,  cows 
and  feed,  which  overbalanced  my  cap- 
ital at  that  time. 

"We  used  business  methods.  We  kept 
book  accounts  strictly,  of  all  sales  and 
expenses.  I  posted  my  books  each  night 
and  always  knew  just  what  we  did  for 
the  day.  We  fed  baled  hay.  Mill  feed 
was  weighed  or  measured  to  each  cow 
and  fed  according  to  her  capacity  of  pro- 
duction. We  milked  mostly  red  cows 
and  Jerseys.  The  cows  in  our  herd  av- 
eraged only  about  nine  quarts  a  day, 
which  wasn't  a  money-making  proposi- 
tion. I  talked  about  getting  Holsteins. 
Neighbors  who  had  never  milked  Hol- 
steins told  me  I  would  be  arrested  on 
account  of  the  milk  being  so  blue.  I 
had  $800  to  put  in  Holstein  cows,  but 
became  discouraged.  Finally  my  cows 
dropped  another  notch  and  it  meant  quit 
business  or  get  better  cows.  I  went  over 
200  miles  and  bought  six  grade  Holstein 
eows  and  brought  them  home  with  me. 
The  milk  tested  well  and  I  was  tickled 
because  I  had  good  cows  that  would  pro- 
duce good  milk,  return  some  money  for 
the  same  feed,  and  not  send  me  to  jail, 
either.  The  six  cows  produced  from  38 
to  75  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

"Expensive  improvements  that  so 
many  talk  about,  are  not  necessary.  We 
rented  a  small  place  in  the  beginning. 
There  was  a  small  barn  with  no  floor  in 
it.  We  put  in  a  plank  floor.  Two  years 
later  we  put  in  a  cement  floor,  which  is 
more  sanitary  and  cost  only  a  small 
amount  of  money.  Our  farm  consists  of 
ten  and  one-half  acres,  the  soil  is  very 
sandy  and  always  dry.  We  buy  all  our 
feed.  We  do  not  even  have  pasture,  and 
we  feed  in  the  dry  lot  all  the  year.  We 


have  a  sanitary  milking  barn.  The  east 
and  west  sides  are  all  windows,  permit- 
ting the  sun  to  shine  over  the  floor  twice 
each  day.  Floor  and  mangers  are  all  ce- 
ment. The  barn  is  equipped  with  steel 
stanchions  and  a  milking  machine.  The 
milk  house,  wash  room,  and  enrine  room 
also  have  cement  floors.  The  barn  floor 
is  scrubbed  after  each  milking,  and  this 
keeps  it  free  from  bad  odors. 

"The  reason  so  many  do  not  make  good 
with  cows  is  that  they  do  not  go  at  the 
work  in  a  businesslike  way.  In  the  first 
place,  they  do  not  "know  what  they  are 
doing — they  do  not  keep  track  of  their 
feed  expense,  do  not  milk  the  right  kind 
of  cows,  and  do  not  use  milk  scales.  You 
cannot  make  a  draft  horse  out  of  a  pony, 
neither  can  a  milk  cow  be  made  of  one 
that  is  not  in  her  nature  a  milker.  A 
cow  must  produce  5,000  pounds  of  milk 
a  year  in  order  to  pay  for  her  keep.  She 
must  produce  8,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  in  order  to  make  any  profit. 

"The  only  way  to  improve  a  dairy 
herd  is  to  use  a  registered  sire  with  not 
only  papers  behind  him,  but  possessing 
good  qualities  of  his  own.  Then  raise  the 
heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows.  If  the 
cows  are  registered,  official  records  should 
by  all  means  be  made  by  them.  The  cost 
for  this  is  small,  and  the  value  it  will 
add  to  your  cow  will  far  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  record.  We  know 
of  a  registered  cow  which  sold  last  year 
at  a  sale  for  only  $175.  The  owner  bad 
never  made  an  official  record  on  this  cow 
and  didn't  know  her  worth.  She  was 
taken  to  our  barn  and  we  made  a  record 
on  her.  She  was  in  only  farm  condi- 
tion, but  she  produced  in  seven  days 
431.1  pounds  of  milk,  making  24.26 
pounds  of  butter.  The  owner  now  val- 
ues her  at  $500  and  she  is  well  worth 
the  money.  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  good  registered  cows  have  been 
sold  for  grade  prices  and  after  records 
have  been  made  by  these  cows  they  have 
doubled  and  trebled  in  value.  Registry 
adds  value,  not  only  to  the  cow  but  to 
the  offspring.  Not  long  ago  a  dairy 
farmer  sold  a  several-months-old  regis- 
tered bull  calf  for  $35,  because  he  didn't 
know  what  the  dam  of  this  calf  could 
do.  His  neighbor  sold  a  two-weeks-old 
bull  calf  for  $75  because  the  calf  had 
good  official  backing.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  easy  to  sell  registered  bull  calves. 
All  that  most  people  required  was  the 
papers  to  show  that  the  animal  was  reg- 
istered, but  at  present  most  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  are  reading  dairy  papers 
are  so  well  posted  that  the  first  thing 
they  ask  for  is  the  calf's  official  backing. 
If  this  cannot  be  given,  the  seller  is  up 
against  a  hard  proposition  and  must  be 
content  with  a  beef  price  for  the  regis- 
tered bull  calf. 

"Some  who  have  never  had  experience 
in  making  official  records  may  advise  you 
not  to  make  them,  giving  as  their  reason 
that  it  will  spoil  your  cow  for  further 
usefulness.  This  is  all  bosh.  We  have 
made  several  records  and  most  of  the 
cows  have  proven  better  in  later  years 
than  they  were  at  the  time  the  records 
were  made. 

"The  dairy  cow  has  put  us  on  the  map 
of  Kansas,  and  we  respect  Ler  and  give 
her  the  best  of  everything." 


DISPLAY  MADE  AT  WICHITA  EXPOSITION.  CANS  REPRESENT  MILK  PRODUCED 

BY  COW   IN   SEVEN   MONTHS.    11,296   POUNDS.  OWNED   BY   BOCK'S  DAIRY 


Your  Greatest  Christmas  Gift  ^Hl 

You  know  the  greatest  gift  is  opportunity.  We 
offer  you  an  opportunity  here  to  attain  your  ideal 
in  the  thing  most  dear  to  mankind — Home. 

We  will  send  you,  absolutely  free,  your  choice  of 
our  Home  Books.  They  contain  plans  of  affection- 
inspiring  homes — convenient  for  the  housewife, 
pleasing  to  all.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get,  free, 
a  Service  second  only  to  that  given  by  good  archi- 
tects. It  removes  the  handicap  heretofore  suffered 
by  rural  home  builders. 

A  greater  gift  is  the  opportunity  to  finish  your 
home  in  superior,  satisfaction-guaranteed 

CI  S  6  6  f» 
URTlS 

■  WOODWORK 

The  Permanent  Furniture  for  Your  Home" 

Curtis  Woodwork  has  gone  into  good  homes  for  over  50  years. 
It  is  sold  by  thousands  of  lumber  merchants.  It  has  built  up 
Pride  of  Home  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  families. 

Every  piece  is  painstakingly  made  of  selected  wood.  Only 
those  pieces  that  pass  close  inspection  are  stamped  with  our 
trademark,  CuRTlS- 

Look  for  that  mark  on  your  doors,  windows,  trim  and  built-in 
furniture.  The  mark  will  be  there  if  it  is  a  Curtis  product  with 
the  Curtis  quality. 

Your  local  lumber  merchant  can  show  you  several  hundred 
pages  of  Curtis  designs.  He  can  give  you  prices.  He  can  help 
you  with  suggestions.  See  him — but  now,  today,  send  for  your 
home  book.  Which  shall  be  our  gift  to  you? 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  SERVICE  BUREAU 

1448-1548  S.  Second  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Plants  at 
Clinton,  Iowa    Lincoln,  Neb.       Minneapolis  Wansan,  Wis.  Chicago 
Oklahoma  City  Sioux  City,  Iowa  Detroit  Topeka,  Kan. 

Eastern  Offices  at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 


Doors 
Windows 
Window  &  Door 

Frames 
Storm  Doors  & 

Windows 
Screen  Doors  & 

Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sideboards 
Colonnades 
Bookcases 
Mantels 
Window  Seats 
Wall  Panels 
Ceiling  Beams 
Mouldings 
Porch  Columns 
Porch  Rail 
Porch  Balusters 
Everything  In 
Woodwork 


The  makers  of  CURTIS  Woodwork  guar- 
antee complete  satisfaction  to  its  users. 
"We're  not  satisfied  unless  you  are." 


THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES,  SERVICE  BUREAU 
1448-1548  S.  Second  St.,  Clinton.  Iowa 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me 

Vol.  II  —Homes  J2.700  down 

Vol.  Ill— Homes   $2,700  upj 

Mark  the  book  you  wish 


Name.. 


R.  F.  D  Town.. 

State  


ISO  PURE  SEEDBOOK 


Ask  cow!  This  beautiful  96-pagre 
four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers: 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
home  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  srar- 
f  J  e  ;i  p  .    land scap ing,   shrut ' 
, 'orchards,  farms.    Adietiona:,  _ 
trardenine!  Flower  lover's  delight 
_  Berry  grower's  booltl  An  orchard. 

 I  Most  wonderful  gardening  guiite  catalog 

published.   Better  than  our  famous  19)6  book, 
Don't  miss  it.   Ask  today.    A  -natal  gets  it. 
Calloway  Bros.  A  Co#  DJ2  15  Waterloo,  la. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Feterita,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  Send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
60c  per  dozen;  90c  for  60:  $1.75  for  100:  $5.00  for 
825,  all  postpaid.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  463  Osage,  Iowa 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
riea.se  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FTNE  KNOTS 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
silver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  it  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.50  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2  25.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
stock  advertisements.  You  will 
find  what,  you  want. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  y,  lyiti 


Direct  From  Factory  to  User  \ 

I  mean  every  word  of  Itl  You  can  own  the  best  spreader  b"!I' 
and  save  from  $25  to  $50  over  prices  usually  paid  for  spread- 
ers not  as  good — not  as  down  to  date  in  design,  as  light 
in  draft.made  of  a;  fine  materials  nor  covered  by  the  eleven 
Galloway  spreaaei  patents  found  exclusively  on  the  Gallo- 
way. These  features  and  many  others  make 
the  Galloway 

WORTH  $50  MORE  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  SPREADER 

Remember  this  spreader  is  low  down— only  42  in.  high 
to  center  of  box.  Easy  to  Joad.  Lightest  draft  spreader 
of  its  capacity  built.  Two  horses  handle  Galloway 
spreaders  anywhere.  The  Galloway  wide-spreading, 
V-rake,  worth  SI  5  extra  on  any  spreader— costs  you 
nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway.  The  invincible.  Irre- 
sistible, patented  roller-food—  an  exclusive  Galloway 
feature — the  secret  of  its  light  draff,  alone  worth  $25 
oxtra  on  any  spreader — exclusive  again  on  the  Gallo- 
way— costs  you  nothing  extra.  Patented  automatic 
slop, uniform  clean  out, push  board— worth  910  extra 
on  any  spreader — exclusive  on  the  Galloway — costs  you 
nothing  extra.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  special  fea- 
tures you  will  find  on  the  Gallo  way  which  are  protected 
by  Galloway  patents.  Don't  buy  a  spreader  of  any  make 
or  kind  until  you  have  tried  a  genuine  Galloway  1917 
Model  No.  8,  No.  6.  or  No.  1A  at  our  risk  without  obli- 
gating; yourself  in  any  way.  Give  my  Bpreader 

30  DAYS'  ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL 

and  return  to  me  within  one  year  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Remember  we  manufacture  in  our  own  factor- 
ies and  sell  direct  from  factory  to  farm.  Remember  that 
no  speader  is  as  good  as  the  Galloway  that  does  not 
have  these  modern  improvements,  and  remember  again 
that  other  spreaders  can't  have  them  because  they  are 
patented  Galloway  features  and  can  be  found  on  no 
other  spreader. 

6  EASY  SELLING  PLANS 

Pay  for  this  spreader  on  yoar  own  terms.  Bay  It  now.  nse  It  nil 
winter  and  spring,  pay  for  ifcnext  fall  when  it  suits  yoa.  Com- 
plete particulars  of  these  six  easy  selling  plans  In  my  new  f  re« 
book  which  tells  all  about  Galloway  Bpreadera,  engines,  separ 
ators.  tractors  and  farm  implements  Duilt  In  my  own  chain  o 
factories  right  here  in  Waterloo, 


AND  STILL  1 

SAVE*25™*50! 


SET  THIS  FREE  BMK 


TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Let  This  Book  ^  It  tells  you  how  to  double  your 

Save  You 
Alonev 


 crop--lncrease  _your  wheat 

crop,  and  by  the  judicious  ose  of 
uro  crop  on  your  farm 
bushels  of  email 
rrcin  where  you  grew  two  be- 
fore.  A  postal  gets  ft.   260  , 
pages.   Tells  how  to  handle 

manure  with  least  labor.    How  to  Increase  yoar  corn  crop  15 
to  25  bushels  per  acre.  How  a  Galloway  spreader  will  pay  for 
itaelf  in  one  year  by  increasing  crop  profits.   How  we  save 
vou  $25  to  $60  and  still  give  yoa  a  better  epreader.  How 
and  why  a  Galloway  spreader  handles  easier  with  two 

horses  than  other  spreaders  with  three  and  often  foar.  How  

s  run  out,  unproductive  farm  was  turned  in  to  a  gold  mine  crop 
producer,  [low  to  build  a  manure  pit  to  preserve  fertility  etc. 
Only  42  In.  High  at  Center  of  Box 
AH  four  wheels  under  the  load. 


THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  well  satisfied  In  every  way  with  spreader, 
and  also  with  treatment!  accorded  me  by  your 
Company,  and  must  say  I  saved  at  least  $40.00  by 
buying  from  you  with  interest  figured  in  on  the 
money.   Yours  very  truly, 

P.  L.  Watson,  Randolph,  Nebraska, 
Made  and  Shipped  Direct  From  Our  Great  Factories 
In  Waterloo, 


WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen:- 
1  want  to  thank  poo  for  your  courtesy  and 
iquare  dealing  in  my  purchase  of  a  manurer 
•Jo.  8  that  you  shipped  me.  It  is  giving  me 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  I  have  been  in  active 
business  morelthan  25  years  and  1  wish  to  say 
I  never  received  more  kind  or  fairer  treat- 
ment than  I  have  from  rour  house.  Some  people  say, 
keep  your  money  at  home.  I  have  as  good  a  spreader  as 
money  can  buy.  and  by  buying  from  you  I  kept  $35.43 
in  my  ov/n  pocket  which  Is  the  nearest  home  I  can  keep 
It.  Some  said  that  a  65  bushel  machine  was  too  large 
but  1  en  uoing  mine  with  a  team  that  weighs  1,800  lbs. 
with  perfect  satisfaction.    Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Adams.  R.  1,  Pound,  Wis. 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  PRES., 

BOX  ' 

219  » 


WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 


Manors  Spreader  Manufacturing 
Specialist. 


WATERLOO,  IOWA 

NOT  DEALERS  or 
JOBBER^ 


Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Lamd  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you — to  every  farmer  or  farmer's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
169  Acre  Homesteads  Are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers 
and  Other  Land  Sold  at  from  $15  to  $23  Per  Acre 
The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 
_  keep  up  the  price.  Where  a  farmer  can  get 
near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  is  bound  to  make  money— that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 
Mined  Farming  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Cood  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mill* 
tary  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 
young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  war.  Write 
for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

GEO.  A.  COOK 
2012  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


SADDLE  for  $36  Cash 


A 
$45 

Foarteen-iach  swell  front,  87-inoh  wool-lined 
•kirt,  8-inch  stirrup  leather,  guaranteed,  .olid 
steel  fork,      ^gtu  -wc*.*/" 

FRED  MUELLER 

1413  Larimer  St.    Denver,  Colo. 


\CATALOO  FHEC . 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  coat  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DAAIf 
gain  list  and  free  book  TIlCC  DUUft 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  036  and  up,  £ 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Oepl  140  Caleeburm.  Kansas. 


Trapping  M  uskrat  an  inK 


IN  THE  December  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boy  appears  a  most  interesting 
article  on  how  to  trap,  hy  that 
famous  outdoor  man,  Dan  Deard.  By 
special  permission  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  muskrat  is  perhaps  the  most 
plentiful  of  the  bur-bearers  which  claim 
the  trapper's  attention.  Of  late  years 
this  fur  has  become  very  popular,  and 
as  a  result  these  aquatic  rodents  have 
been  trapped  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
In  spite  of  the  slaughter,  however,  the 
supply  of  muskrats  seems  unimpaired, 
and  the  animals  themselves  may  be 
found  almost  everywhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  ponds,  streams  and  marshes.  Musk- 
rats  are  beaver-like  in  appearance,  with 
a  dumpy  rat-like  body  from  a  foot  to 
fifteen  inches  or  more  in  length.  The 
most  interesting  thing  about  the  musk- 
rat  is  its  tail,  which,  like  that  of  the 
beaver,  is  fiat  and  hairless  and  covered 
with  scales.  The  hind  feet,  too,  are 
slightly  webbed  like  those  of  its  larger 
and  more  famous  relative.  The  fur  of 
the  adult  muskrat  is  rich  dark  brown 
above  and  ashy  gray  beneath.  The 
young  'pups'  are  lighter  in  color  and  the 
fur  is  softer  and  more  woolly.  Musk- 
rats  build  dome-shaped  habitations  of 


or  chicken  feathers.  The  bait  may  be 
either  broken  heads,  fish  or  meat.  Per- 
haps the  most  enticing  bait  is  a  prep- 
aration made  by  putting  a  number  of 
minnows  into  a  large  air-tight  bottle  or 
jar,  which  should  be  hung  in  the  sun 
until  the  minnows  have  thoroughly  de- 
composed and  formed  a  heavy  odorous 
oil.  A  few  drops  of  this  lure  will  entice 
a  mink  a  long  ways  to  the  trap.  The 
mink  varies  in  size  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
inches,  with  a  rich  dark  fur,  short  legs 
and  a  long  furry  tail.  It  is  useless  to 
trap  the  mink  before  the  winter  has 
actually  set  it,  for  the  fur  is,  sure  to  be 
unprime  before  the  arrival  of  real  cold 
weather.  It  is  also  the  first  fur  to  be- 
come 'stagey'  or  unprime  toward  the  end 
of  winter,  and  few  pelts  taken  after 
February  1  will  bring  the  top  market 
price. 


Mulch  the  Strawberries 

Mulching  is  an  essential  in  growing 
strawberries.  It  not  only  insures  clean 
fruit,  but  it  aids  in  retaining  moisture 
in  the  soil,  assists  in  conserving  fertil- 
ity, and  saves  the  plants  from  winter- 
killing. You  should  not  be  in  too  much 
of  a  hur,ry,  however,  to  apply  the  mulch, 


sticks  (Fig.  1),  mud  and  weed-stalks, 
along  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds, 
and  in  the  larger  marshes.  Family  par- 
tie£  numbering  anywhere  from  six  to  a 
dozen  individuals  live  in  these  snug  dom- 
iciles. The  entrance  to  the  lodge  is  under 
water,  and  the  living  apartment  is  a 
Toomy  weed-lined  chamber  some  dis- 
tance above  the  level  of  the  lake  or 
marsh.  To  capture  muskrats,  most  trap- 
pers simply  chop  a  hole  in  the  house  and 
set  one  or  more  traps  in  the  living  cham- 
ber. The  trap"  should  be  securely  fast- 
ened, and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves. 
Another  successful  way  to  take  'rats'  is 
to  set  the  trap  on  an  unfinished  house, 
late  in  the  autumn.  In  this  case  the 
ring  of  the  trap  chain  should  be  slipped 
over  a  long  smooth  sapling  (Fig.  1), 
which  should  be  slanted  down  into  the 
water  and  firmly  implanted  in  the  mud. 
This  contrivance  is  known  as  the  sliding 
pole.  As  the  muskrat  invariably  dives 
when  caught,  he  will  go  to  the  bottom 
and  speedily  drown  (Fig.  2),  as  the 
short  trap  chain  will  prevent  Him  rising 
to  the  surface.  In  setting  traps  for 
muskrats  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to 
use  bait.  However,  if  you  are  unable 
to  find  the  houses  or  working  of  these 
animals,  and  still  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  'rats'  themselves  are  in  the 
vicinity,  place  your  traps  where  you 
have  seen  tracks  or  signs,  and  bait  with 
apples,  carrots,  flag-roots,  raw  potatoes, 
etc.,  as  the  muskrat  is  largely  a  vege- 
tarian and  root  eater. 

"The  mink  is  another  famous  fur- 
bearer  that  13  partial  to  the  borders  of 
ponds  and  streams.  This  handsome  fur 
is  probably  the  most  popular  and  highly 
prized  fur  in  the  American  market  to- 
day. It  always  commands  a  good  price, 
and  lucky  indeed  is  the  trapper  whose 
trapping  grounds  are  visited  by  this  sly 
little  woods  prowler.  A  woodland 
stream,  often  on  the  very  borders  of 
thickly  populated  settlements,  is  the 
favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  mink. 
There  in  the  mud  you  will  find  the  small, 
sharply  pointed  tracks,  which  are  regis- 
tered in  pairs  with  a  third  track  appear- 
ing behind  the  others  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. One  of  the  most  successful  ways 
of  taking  the  mink  is  to  build  a  small 
pen  or  cavern  of  rocks,  with  an  opening 
the  width  of  the  trap.  Place  the  bait 
at  the  rear  of  the  pen,  and  set  your  trap 
at  the  entrance.  The  trap  should  be 
well  concealed  beneath  dry  leaves,  grass 


as  the  plants  continue  to  grow  until  late 
in  the  fall.  The  last  of  November  or 
the  first  of  December  is  the  proper  time 
for  mulching  in  this  state,  but  don't 
neglect  to  do  it  then.  ' 

.Mulching  is  a  protection  against  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  so  com- 
mon in  this  state.  This  is  a  serious 
menace  to  strawberry  growing,  as  it 
breaks  off  the  many  small  feeding  roots 
of  the  plants,  thus  destroying  their 
source  of  nutrition  and  resulting  in  di- 
minished crops  and  berries  of  poor 
quality.  In  fact  the  plants  are  some- 
times killed. 

The  commercial  growers  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  mulch  for  an- 
other important  reason.  The  berries  in 
Doniphan  County  begin  to  ripen  soon 
after  the  Arkansas  and  Southern  Mis- 
souri berries  have  been  placed  on  the 
market.  The  market  is  soon  flooded  and 
berries  from  Wathena  and  Troy  are  sold 
for  a  price  sometimes  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production.  A  mulch  on  the 
strawberry  patch  retards  plant  develop- 
ment in  the  spring  and  makes  it  possible 
to  have  berries  ripen  at  least  one  week 
later  and  thus  avoid  competition  with 
berries  from  another  locality. 

Coarse  straw  or  very  coarse,  weed- 
free  hay,  makes  the  best  winter  wrap 
for  strawberry  plants.  Manure  is  likely 
to  heat  and  injure  the  plants,  and  fine 
material  of  any  kind  will  smother  them. 

Accidents  on  Roads 

A  great  fuss  is  occasionally  made  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  auto- 
mobile travel  on  roads.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  there  are  too  many  automo- 
bile accidents  and  too  many  of  these  are 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  consider 
that  the  automobile  runs  over  every 
kind  of  road,  in  crowded  highways  and 
narrow  winding  lanes.  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  accident  records  are  kept 
carefully,  one  person  was  killed  or  in- 
jured in  1915  for  every  eighteen  motor 
vehicles  registered.  If  the  25,000  for- 
eign cars  visiting  the  state  are  included 
in  the  computation,  it  shows  one  person 
injured  or  killed  for  every  twenty-two 
motor  vehicles.  The  gravity  of  such  an 
accident  record  "cannot  be  denied,  yet 
even  such  figures  are  relative  and  should 
be  compared  with  the  accident  record  of 
street  cars,  which  run  on  tracks  and  re- 
quire   less    skill    for    safe  operation. 


December  9,  1916 


KANSAS  JEARMER 


absorbing 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
.Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,'  Poll 
Evil,Ouittor,Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.   Pleasant  to 

use;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
the  hair,  and  yon  can  work  the  boric 
42.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  M  free. 
AB SORBIN E,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce!  Painful.  Swollen  Veinj.  Wena,  Straina.  Bruises; 
•topa  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  (1.00  per  bottle  at 
dealera  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  itan-pa. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  211  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SUNSHINE 

tio^  House  Windows 


odowi,  scient 
designed, admit  sa 
- irect  oo  pen  floors 
of.fralvanired  steel,  rot-proof 
rust-proof.  Cannot  leas; 
Will  not  blow  off.  Glass 
clips,    no    putty  used, 
to  Install  In  any  hoe  houa»— 
old  or  new.  Sunshine 
means  hog  health,  f ast- 
er growth,  more  '  hog  mon 


4  Blue  Prints  of 

Up-to-Date  Hog  Honses  FREE 


Complete  blue  prints  of  tip-to-date  hoe  □< 

"  ?tails  and  speclfi 
features.  Writ 


furnished  you,  FREE.   Full  details  an 
cations  ahowinjyaH  __. 

for  them.  Ask  about  Chirp  Ventilating  Win- 
dows which  admit  air  without  drafts. 

SHRAUGER  *  JOHNSON  CO. 
$75  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool, which  lis  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house. 
Ho  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  troublo 
to  empty  than  ashes."  Closet  absolutely  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
R0WI  SANITARY  MFQ  CO.  II 24B  ROWE  BLOQ.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Cold  filinu 
RuDDipg  Water  Without  Plumbing  ^  ■■bn. 


|  V I  9    Irladtr.      I  •)  1 9  Steal  Wind  HI 
We  manufacture  all  sices  and. 
styles.   It  will, 
pay  yon  to  in.  I 
vestigate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  llsU  I 

CUBRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Coleman  Air-O-Lite 

Makes  and  Burnt  It*  Own  Cat*, 

Gives  a  brilliant  mellow  light  of  800  candle 
power.  Coats  leas  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per  hour 
to  run.   No  wick  to  trim,  no  chimney  to  clean,  no 
greasy  oil  to  handle,  no  smoke,  no  odor.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.    Can't  spill,  can't  explode  and  no 
danger  if  tipped  ovor.   Fin  It  only  once  •  week.  Clean 
it  only  once  a  year.   If  not  on  sale  at  your  deale"  a 
write  for  catalog  showing  many  beautiful  styles, 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY, 
1166  St.  Francis  Ave..  Wichita.  Kansas 
Bt.  Panl.     Toledo.        Pallas.  Chicago, 


Money  To  Loan  on  Farms 

Low  Raft.  Quick  Action.  Agents  Wanted. 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY, 
Tenth  and  Baltimore  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


These  cars  had  a  record  during  the  same 
year  of  one  person  killed  for  every  car. 
The  comparison  has  been  stated  in  an- 
other way  by  the  Massachusetts  High- 
way Commission :  The  average  motor 
vehicle  traveled  100,000  miles  before  any 
person  was  killed  or  injured,  while  the 
average  electric  car  traveled  only  16,000 
miles.  So  far  as  the  danger  to  non- 
passengers  is  concerned,  the  records  show 
that  the  electric  -car  was  five  and  one- 
half  times  more  subject  to  such  accidents 
than  the  motor  vehicle. 


Pays  to  Shelter  Tools 

While  visiting  a  prosperous  farmer 
not  long  ago  I  noticed  that  his  tools 
were  all  under  shelter.  The  shovels  of 
the  cultivators  and  the  shares  and  the 
moldboard  of  the  stirring  plows  had 
been  coated  with  a  covering  of  axle 
grease  -while  they  were  bright.  The 
wagons  and  buggies  "were  all  in  shelter 
while  not  in  use. 

This  farmer  told  me  that  he  goes  over 
all  his  tools  during  winter  and  repairs 
or  replaces  all  worn-out  parts  so  that 
when  they  are  needed  they  are  ready  for 
use. 

The  financial  gain  made  by  properly 
caring  for  tools  is  a  question  which 
should  be  considered.  All  farmers  do 
not  seem  to  agree  that  it  pays.  We 
suggest  that  this  question  be  considered. 
If  you  leave  your  tools  exposed  to  the 
weather  the  year  around,  do  you  do  it 
because  it  pays  better  than  sheltering 
them  would  pay?— J.  E.  Payne,  Okla- 
homa. 


Treatment  of  Macadam  Roads 

While  New  York  is  building  many 
miles  of  water-bound  macadam  roads,  it 
is  not  generally  understood  that  these 
receive  a  surface  treatment  of  bitumin- 
ous material  and  thus  become  a  differ- 
ent class  of  Toads  from  the  macadam 
used  before  the  advent  of  automobiles. 
New  macadam  roads  are  full  of  mois- 
ture, and  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  like  those  of  New  York  it  takes  three 
months  for  this  moisture  to  disappear 
and  leave  the  road  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  bituminous  surfacing  material 
will  adhere  to  it  firmly.  Consequently 
roads  finished  so  late  in  the  fall  that 
they  cannot  be  seasoned  for  three  months 
before  winter  prevents  further  work  on 
them  are  given  a  surface  treatment  of 
calcium  chloride.  This  material  has  long 
been  used  in  England  as  well  as  the 
United  States  as  a  dust  preventive.  It 
holds  enough  moisture  on  the  surface  of 
the  road  to  prevent  the  dust  formed  by 
travel  from  being  carried  away,  and  this 
dust  and  water  act  to  bind  the  road  dur- 
ing its  transition  from  a  green  to  a 
seasoned  state. 


Guarding  Against  Rats 

Rats  are  a  great  source  of  loss  and 
annoyance  about  farm  buildings.  The 
use  of  concrete  in  the  construction  of 
all  foundations  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  excluding  rats  from  corn  cribs,  gran- 
aries and  other  buildings.  Cellar  floors 
and  walls  should  be  of  concrete,  and  in 
wooden  buildings  the  space  between  the 
sheathing  and  lath  or  inside  wall  should 
be  filled  with  concrete  to  a  height  of  a 
foot.  Buildings  without  cellars  should 
have  concrete  floors  or,  if  wooden  floors 
are  necessary,  they  should  rest  upon 
concrete. 

In  a  rat-proof  building  of  this  sort, 
the  only  way  for  the  rats  to  get  in  is 
through  doors  or  windows.  Basement 
windows  should  be  screened  with  wire 
netting  and  doors  reinforced  with  light 
metal  plates  to  prevent  the  rodents  from 
gnawing  through. 

Trapping  and  poisoning  "are  good 
methods  of  getting  Tid  of  rats,  but  the 
latter  is  often  impractical  on  account  of 
the  odor  from  the  dead  animals.  Bats 
are  not  easy  to  trap.  Trapping  is  most 
effective  when  they  cannot  get  to  grain, 
or  other  food.  The  improved  modern 
traps  are  useful  if  they  are  strong 
enough.  Metal  traps  are  best  because 
they  are  less  likely  to  absorb  odors,  and 
are  durable.  Cage  traps  often  catch  a 
large  number  at  once,  but  a  constant  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  trigger  type  of 
trap  gives  best  results. 

The  first  step  towards  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  management  of  the  average 
dairy  farm  is  to  arrange  the  buildings, 
yards  and  pastures  so  as  to  avoid  lost 
motion,  unnecessary  hauling,  and  all  ex- 
tra steps.  The  beginner  has  an  advan- 
tage in  this  way  if  he  has  the  right  idea. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  rearrange  an  old 
plan,  but  it  can  be  done  if  the  farmer 
will  prepare  his  plan  and  then  work  to 
establish  it. 


Prince  Albert  tobacco 
hands  you  quality  ! 


Ybu  get  quality 
when  you  buy 
Prince  Albert 
tobacco  —  not 
coupons  or  pre- 
miums. Na- 
tional or  state 
restrictions  on 
their  use  can  in 
no  way  affect 
Prince  Albert's 
males  because 
they  have  never 
been  offered  as 
aninducement  to 
buy  the  national 
Joy  amoke  ! 


SMOKE  away  on  Prince  Albert  like  it  was  the  cheeriest 
thing  you  ever  came  across,  for  it  proves  out  so  mighty 
loyal  to  your  tongue  and  taste !  Our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess cuts  out  bite  and  parch  and  quality  gives  it  such  delight- 
ful flavor  and  fragrance  !  You'll  enjoy  it  more  all  the  time  t 

frtiNGE  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


was  brought  into  the  tobacco  world  to  give  men 
a  pipe  or  makin's  smoke  free  from  any  disagree- 
able come-back;  to  make  it  possible  for  all  men 
to  smoke  to  their  heart's  content !  You  can't  put 
yourself  in  wrong  with  Prince  Albert  no  matter 
what  kind  of  smoke  test  you  give  it !  P.  A.  is 
just  like  a  friend  who  rings-like-true-steel — 
■worthy  the  confidence  you  put   in   it ! 

Prince  Albert  it  to  be  had  everywhere 
tobacco  f  J  told  in  toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy 
red  tint,  lOc;  handsome  pound  end  half- 
pound  tin  humidors — and — in  that  clever, 
practical  pound  crystal  -  glatt  humidor 
with  tponge-moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  each  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,Wiii*toa-Salea,N.C. 


Gishman  Liqht  Weight  Engines 


These  are  the  all-purpose  farm  engines,  for  farmers  who  want  an 
engine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places  instead  of  one  job  in  one 
place.  Built  light,  built  right.  Weigh  only  about  one-fifth  as  much  per 
horsepower  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  so  well  built  and  carefully 
balanced  and  governed  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and  qusei!y.  No 
loud  explosions,  no  fast-and-slow  speeds,  like  old  fashioned  heavy- 
weights, but  steady  and  quiet  running  like  automobile  engines. 


8H.P. 

I  2-Cylinder 
Weighs 

Only 
320  lbs. 


4  H.  P.  Hand  Truck  Outfit.  Easy  to  pull  around  from 
Job  to  job.  Samo  ajjtjpg  uaed  oa  Binder. 


B  H.  P.  mounted  on  hay  proas.  Alas  ntd  on  Corn  Pickers 

and  for  all  othar  farm  work. 


Before  buying  any  engine  ask  these  questions: 
f  4  K.  P.  on  Binder.  It  saves  a  team. 
Attachments  for  any  binder. 
Same  engine  used  for  all  other  work. 


How  much  does  It  weigh?  If  it  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  pec 

horsepower1 — why?  The  old-time  argument  was  that  heavy  weight  wa9 
necessary  to  keep  St  steady;  but  if  an  engine  is  properly  balanced,  it 
doesn't  need  pig  iron  to  hold  it  down. 

St.  Is  It  Throttle  Governed?  A  throttle  governor  insures  steady, 
quiet  and  economical  power. 

3.  Does  it  have  a  good  carburetor?  TheCushmanhastheSchebler. 
Many  manufacturers  of  farm  engines  won't  pay  the  price  for  a  good  car- 
buretor, as  they  think  the  farmer  doesn't  know  the  importance  of  it, 

Cushmsn  engines  are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  cheap  in  the  long  run. 
If  you  want  an  all  purpose  engine,  that  will  run  for  years  without 
trouble,  write  for  our  free  Light  Weight  Engine  Books. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  822  NO.  21st  St,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     LATEST  OC&ICN 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas' 
et  Sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Foel< 
Pull  K  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  9  Months:  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes' 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  N« 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.     Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
561  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAf 


CASH « BAGS 

Don't  throw  them  away.  Save  them  and 
ship  to  us.  We'll  pay  you  HIGHEST 
MARKET  PRICE.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
ship  his  bags  with  yours.    Established  1810. 

TUI/rON  BAG  *  COTTOJT  MILLS 
500  &  Seventh  St.  St.  Loois,  Mo. 


10 


nd  post  card  at  once  for 
this  interesting  free  story. 
There's  money  (or  you  in 
every  line  of  it. 

CORN  CROP  SHORT 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

Don't  buy  corn  and  pay  high  prices.  Learn  how 
55,000  wide  awake  farmers  make  their  feed  £o  a  third 
to  a  half  farther  and  prevent  hog  cholera  by  feeding 
correct,  cooked  rations.   Also  fiet  our  10  day  trial 

offer  on 

HEESEN  FEED  COOKERS 

Tank  Heaters,  Hog  Troughs,  Etc 

Cook  feed  and  warm  the  water  for 
your  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poul- 
try this  winter.  It  pays.  All  sizes 
ol  cookers.  Used  everywhere. 
Attractive  prices.  Handy  f  or 
cooking  feed,  scalding  hogs, 
rendering  lard,  etc. 

Write  us  vL0e«  ?Je*E 

to  greater  profits.    Just  send  youf 
name  aad  address.    Do  it  now  1 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  9,  1910 


HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

Box  732 
TECUMSEH.  MICH. 


LET  US  TAN 

YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  I  make 
them  into  ooats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  r  uga  or  eioves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot. of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hid^s;  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  |  about  the  fur 
poods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N..Y. 


for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now 
on.  Get  busy  at  once.  We  furnish  traps 
and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  prof.t  in  trapping"— also  ship- 
ping tags,  price  lists,  etc.,  ALL  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co, 
175  For  Exchange  Bid's. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BIG  ADVANCE. 
IN  PRICES 

Skunk  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Fancy 
prices  for  all  other  furs.  pays  most. 

Get  Our  RAW  FUR  PRICE  LIST  FIRIaT. 

CRFE  Send  for  "Trappers'  Esc- 
kll.i6iC  change, "oar  free  monthly 
Trappers"  Magazine.   Full  of  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  actual  trap- 
ping   and  hunting  adventure. 
Subscription  free.  TRAPPERS* 

SUPPLIES— Guns.  Ammunitlon.Traps, 
Baits  fit  ACTUAL  FACTORY 
COST.    CATALOG  FREE. 

„...  *— .  E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 
FURS,,  833  Biggs  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  •  Mo. 


MORE 
CASH 
FOR 

JfOCR 


lides  Tanned 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 

your  Horso  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grado  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  all  in- 
formation. Address 

C0WNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


522  Market  Street 


TANNING 


ROBES,  COATS 
RUGS  ETC. 


Let  us  tan  and  make  up  your  hides  and  furs.  Savemone/ 
on  men's  and  women's  fur  coats,  robes,  rugs,  gloves  and 
mittens.  Fur  auto  robes  our  specialty.  Write  for  FHEE 
1917  catalog.  Lowest  prices.  Promptshipments.  All 
work  done  in  big  modern  plant  by  our  own  tanners, 
cutters  and  sewers.  Work  guaranteed.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Ship  us  your  next  bide  for  tanning. 

Best  Prices  Paid  for  Hides  aad  Furs 

We  arc  In  the  market  for  raw  furs  or  select  cow  and  horse 
hides.  Pay  best  manufacturer's  prices.  Liberal  grading. 
Get  our  free  price  list,  It  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate. Also  do  a  big  taxidermy  business,  mounting  birds, 
animals,  t^ame  heads,  bunting  trophies  aad  rugs. 
'  TtTct'S  right!  Address 

NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO. 
1 04  S.  13th  Street        Omaha.  Nebraska 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Uring  Wealth.  Our  Free 

Book  tells  What  to  In- 
vent and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  through 
Our  Credit  System.  WATERS  &  CO.,  Siir- 
ceeded  by  TAI.BERT  *  PARKER,  4:>i7 
Warder  Building,  Washington,  !).  C. 


OVERLAND  RED 

A  R  of  The  Moonstone  Canon  T rail 


(Chapter  XXIV,  "Like  Sunshine" — Cont'd.) 

"He  saw  me  give  it  to  you.  He's  one  of 
the  bunch,  the  Mojave  bunch  that's  been 
trailing  Red  all  over  the  country.  When 
Red  disappeared  UP  in  those  desert  hills,  I 
reckon  Saunders  must  have  got  hold  of  a 
paper  and  read  about  the  get-away  here  at 
the  Moonstone.  He  just  naturally  came 
over  here  and  got  a  job  to  see  if  he  couldn't 
trace  Red." 

"You  are  thinking  of  joining  Mr.  Sum- 
mers at  the  claim?" 

"Yes.  The  eastern  folks  are  gone  now.  I 
hate  to  go.  But  I  got  to  get  busy  and  make 
some  money.  A  fellow  hasn't  much  of  a 
6how  without  money  these  days." 

Louise  was  silent.  She  sat  gazing  across 
the  valley. 

Collie  approached  her  hesitatingly.  "I 
just  got  to  say  it — after  all  that's  happened. 
Seems  that  I  could,  now." 

Louise  paled  and  flushed.  "Oh,  Collie!" 
she  cried  entreatingly.  "We  have  been  such 
good  friends.    Please  don't  spoil  it  all!" 

"I  know  I  am  a  fool,"  he  said,  "or  I  was 
going  to  be.  But  please  take  Boyar  and  go. 
I'll  bring  Rally.  I  was  wrong  to  think  you 
would  listen  a  little." 

But  Louise  remained  sitting  upon  the  rock 
as  though  she  had  not  heard  him.  Slowly 
he  stepped  toward  her,  his  spurs  jingling 
musically.  He  caught  up  one  of  her  gloves 
and  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  fingers 
with  a  kind  of  clumsy  Teverence.  "It'_s 
mighty  little — and  there's  the  shape  of  your 
hand  in  it,  just  like  it  bends  when  you  hold 
the  reins.  It  seems  like  a  thing  almost  too 
good  for  me  to  touch,  because  it  means  you. 
I  know  you  wan't  laugh  at  me,  either." 

Louise  turned  toward  him.  ".No.  I  un- 
derstand," she  said. 

"Here  was  where  Red  and  I  first  saw 
you  to  know  who  you  was.  I  used  to  hate 
folks  that  wore  good  clothes.  I  thought 
they  was  all  the  same,  you  and  all  that 
kind.  But  no,  it  ain't  so.  You  looked  back 
once,  when  you  were  riding  away  from  the 
jail  that  time.  I  was  going  to  look  for  Red 
and  not  go  to  work  at  the  Moonstone.  I 
saw  you  look  back.  That  settled  it,  I  was 
proud  to  think  you  cared  even  anything  for 
a  tramp.  I  was  mighty  lonesome  then. 
Since,  I  got  to  thinking  I'd  be  somebody 
some  day.  But  I  can  see  where  I  stand. 
I'm  a  puncher,  working  for  the  Moonstone._ 
You  kind  of  liked  me  because  I  had  hard 
luck  when  I  was  a  kid.  But  that  made  me 
love  you.  It  ain't  wrong,  I  guess,  to  love 
something  you  can't  ever  reach  up  to.  It 
ain't  wrong  to  keep  on  loving,  only  it's 
awful  lonesome  not  to  ever  tell  you  about 
it." 

"I'm  sorry.  Collie,"  said  Louise  gently. 

"Please  don't  you  be  sorry.  Why,  I'm 
glad!  Maybe  you  don't  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  to  love  a  girl.  I  ain't 
asking  anything  but  to  just  go  on  loving 
you.  Seems  like  a  man  wants  the  girl  he 
loves  to  know  it,  even  if  that  is  just  all. 
You  said  I  love  horses.  I  do.  But  loving 
you  started  me  loving  horses.  Red  said 
once  that  I  was  just  living  like  what  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  to  be.  Red's  wise 
when  he  takes  his  time  to  it.  But  now  I'm 
living  the  way  I  think  I  want  to.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  say  you  care.  I  gui  ss  you  don't 
— that  way.    But  if  I  ever  get  rich — then — " 

"Collie,  you  must  not  think  I  am  differ-' 
ent  from  any-  other  girl.  I'm  just  as  selfish 
and  stubborn  as  I  can  be.  I  almost  feel 
ashamed  to  have  you  think  of  me  as  you  do. 
Let's  be  sensible  about  it.  You  know  I  like 
you.  I'm  glad  you  care  —  for  ■ — -what  you 
think  I  am." 

"That's  it.  You  are  always  so  kind  to  a 
fellow  that  it  makes  me  feel  mean  to  speak 
like  I  have.  You  listened — and  I  am  pretty- 
glad  of  that." 

He  turned  and  caught  Boyar's  bridle. 
Mounting  he  caught  up  Yuma  and  Rally. 
Slowly  Collie  and  the  girl  rode  the  trail  to 
the  level  of  the  summit.  Slowly  they 
dropped  down  the  descent  into  Moonstone 
Canon.  The  letter,  Overland  Red,  Silent 
Saunders,  were  forgotten.  Side  by  side 
plodded  the  pony  Yuma  and  Black  Boyar. 
Rally  followed.  The  trees  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  canon  threw  long,  shadowy 
bars  of  dusk  across  the  road.  Quail  called 
from  the  hillside.  Other  quail  answered 
plaintively  from  a  distance.  Alternate 
warmth  and  coolness  swam  in  the  air  and 
touched  the  riders'  faces. 

At  a  bend  in  the  road  the  ponies  crowded 
together.  Collie's  hand  accidentally  brushed 
against  the  girl's  and  she  drew  away.  He 
glanced  up  quickly.  She  was  gazing  straight 
ahead  at  the  distant  peaks.  He  felt 
strangely  pleased  that  she  had  drawn  away 
from  him  when  his  hand  touched  hers. 
Some  instinct  told  him  that  their  old  friend- 
ship had  given  place  to  something  else — 
something  as  yet  too  vague  to  describe.  She 
was  not  angry  with  him,  he  knew.  Her 
face  was  troubled.  He  gazed  at  her  as  they 
rode,  and  his  heart  yearned  for  her  ten- 
derly. Life  had  suddenly  assumed  a  tensity 
that  silenced  them.  The  little  lizards  of 
the  stones  scurried  away  from  either  side 
of  the  •  road.  One  after  another,  with 
sprightly  steps,  a  covey  of  mountain  quail 
crossed  the  road  before  them,  leaving  little 
starlike  tracks  in  the  dust.  Though  home- 
ward bound  the  ponied  plodded  with  low- 
ered heads.  Moonstone  Canon,  always  won- 
derful in  its  wild,  rugged  beauty,  seemed  as 
a  place  of  dreams,  only  real  as  it  echoed 
the  tread  of  the  ponies.  The  canon  stream 
chattered,  murmured,  quarreled  round  a 
rock-strewn  bend,  laughed  at  itself,  and 
passed,  singing  a  cool-voiced  melody. 

They  rode  through  a  vale  of  enchantment, 
only  known  to  Youth  and  Love.  Her  gray 
eyes  were  misty  and  troubled.  His  eves 
were  heavy  with  unuttered  longing.  His 
heart  pounded  until  if  almost  choken  him. 
He  bit  his  lips  that  he  might  keep  silent. 

The  glint  of  the  slanting  sunlight  on  her 
hair,  the  turn  of  her  wrist  as  she  held  the 
reins,  her  apparent  unconsciousness  of  all 
outward  things  enthralled  him.  A  spell 
hung  round  him  like  a  mist,  blinding  and 
baffling  all  clearer  thought.  And  because 
Louise  knew  his  heart,  knew  that  his  hom- 
age was  not  of  books,  but  of  his  very  self, 
she  lingered  in  the  dream  whose  thread  she 
might  have  snapped  with  a  word,  a  gesture. 

Generously   the   girl   blamed    herself  that 
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she  had  been  the  one  to  cause  him  sorrow. 
She  could  not  give  herself  to  him,  be  his 
wife  as  she  knew  he  wished  her  to  be.  Yet 
she  liked  him  more  than  she  cared  to  admit. 
He  had  fought  for  her  once  and  had  taken 
his  punishment  with  a  grin.  She  felt  joy 
in  his  homage,  and  yet  she  felt  humility. 
In  what  way,  she  asked  herself,  was  she 
better,  cleaner  of  heart,  kinder  or  cleaverer 
than  Collie?  Why  should  people  make  dis- 
tinctions as  to  birth,  or  breeding,  or  wealth, 
when  character  and  physical  excellence 
meant  so  much  more? 

"Collie!"  she  whispered,  and  the  touch  of 
her  fingers  on  his  arm  was  as  the  touch  of 
fire — "Collie !" 

She  drew  one  of  her  little  gray  gauntlets 
from  her  belt.  "Here,"  she  said,  and  the 
word  was  a  caress. 

But  he  put  the  proffered  token  away  from 
him  with  a  trembling  hand.  "Don't!"  he 
cried.  "I  tried  not  to  want  you!  I  did  try! 
This  morning — before  I  told  you — I  could 
have  knelt  and  prayed  to  your  glove.  But 
now,  Louise,  Louise  Lacharme,  I  can't. 
That  glove  would  burn  me  and  drive  me 
wild  to  come  back  to  you." 

"To  come  back  to  you  .  .  .  ?"  The 
words  sung  themselves  through  her  con- 
sciousness. 'Come  back  to  you  .  .  ."  He 
was  going  away.  "You  care  so  much?"  she 
asked.  There  was  a  new  light  in  her  eyes. 
Her  face  was  almost  colorless.  So  she  had 
looked  when  Saunders  threatened  her.  She 
swayed  in  the  saddle.  Collie  s  arm  was 
about  her.  She  raised  one  arm  and  flung  it 
round  his  neck,  drawing  his  face  down  to 
her  trembling  lips.  Then  she  drew  away, 
her  face  burning. 

Across  the  end  of  the  canon  a  vagrant 
sunbeam  ran  like  a  bridge  of  faery  gold.  It 
pelted  the  gray  wall  with  a  million  particles 
of  mellow  fire.  It  flickered,  flashed  anew, 
and  faded.  The  ponies  drew  apart.  The 
colt  Yuma  grew  restless. 

"Good-bye,"  murmured  Louise. 

"Like  the  sunshine,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  cliff. 

"It  is  gone,"  she  whispered,  shivering  a 
little  as  the  shadows  drew  down. 

"It  will  shine  again,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Without  a  word  she  touched  Black  Boyar 
with  the  spurs.  A  stone  clattered  down  as 
he  leaped  forward,  and  she  was  gone. 

Collie  curbed  the  colt  Yuma,  who  would 
have  followed.  "No,  little  hummingbird," 
he  said,  whimsically.  "We  aren't  so  used 
to  heaven  that  we  can  ride  out  of  it  quite 
so  fast." 

Next  morning,  with  blanket  and  slicker 
rolled  behind  his  saddle,  he  rode  down  the 
Moonstone  Canon  Trail.  At  the  foot  of  the 
range  he  turned  eastward,  a  new  world  be- 
fore him.  The  far  hills,  hiding  the  desert 
beyond,  bulked  large  and  mysterious. 

Louise  had  not  been  present  when  he  bade 
good-bye  to  his  Moonstone  friends. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  HILLS 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  out  from 
the  Moonstone  Ranch,  Collie  picketed  the 
roan  pony  Yuma  near  a  water-hole  in  the 
desert.  He  spread  his  saddle-blankets, 
rolled  a  cigaret,  and  smoked.  Presently  he 
rose  and  took  some  food  from  a  saddle- 
pocket. 

The  pony,  unused  to  the  desert,  fretted 
and  sniffed  at  the  sagebrush  with  evident 
disgust.  Collie  had  given  her  water,  but 
there  was  no  grazing. 

After  he  had  eaten  he  studied  the  rough 
map  that  Overland  had  given  him.  There, 
to  the  south,  was  the  desert  town.  He  had 
passed  that,  as  directed,  skirting  it  widely. 
There  to  the  east  were  the  hills.  Some- 
where behind  them  was  the  hidden  canon 
and"  Overland  Red. 

Stiff  and  tired  from  his  long  ride,  he 
stretched  himself  for  a  short  rest.  He 
dozed.  Something  touched  his  foot.  It  was 
the  riata  with  which  he  had  picketed  the 
pony.  He  meant  to  travel  again  that  night. 
He  would  sleep  a  little  while.  The  horse, 
circling  the  picket,  would  be  sure  to  awaken 
him  again. 

He  slept  heavily.  The  Yuma  colt  stood 
with  rounded  nostrils  sniffing  the  night  air. 
The  pony  faced  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
tant town.  She  knew  that  another  horse 
and  rider  were  coming  toward  her  through 
the  darkness.  They  were  far  off,  but 
coming. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  stamping  im- 
patiently at  intervals.  Finally  she  grew 
restive.  The  oncoming  horse  had  stopped. 
That  other  animal,  the  man,  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  coming  toward  her  on 
foot.  She  could  not  see  through  the  starlit 
blanket  of  night,  but  she  knew. 

The  man-thing  drew  a  little  nearer.  The 
pony  swerved  as  if  about  to  run,  but  hesi- 
tated, ears  flattened,  curious,  half-belliger- 
ent. 

s  That  afternoon  Silent  Saunders,  riding 
along  the  border  of  the  desert  town,  had 
seen  a  strange  horse  and  rider  far  out — 
away  from  the  road  and  evidently  heading 
for  the  water-hole.  Saunders  rode  into 
town,  borrowed  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  and 
rode  out  again.  He  at  once  recognized  the 
roan  pony  as  the  Oro  outlaw,  but  the  rider? 
He  was  not  so  sure.     He  would  investigate. 

The  fact  that  he  saw  no  glimmer  of  fire 
as  he  now  approached  the  water-hole  made 
him  doubly  cautious.  Nearer,  he  crouched 
behind  a  bush.  He  threw  a  pebble  at  the 
pony.  She  circled  the  picket,  awakening 
Collie,  who  spoke  to  her  sleepily.  Saunders 
crept  back  toward  his  horse.  He  knew  that 
voice.  He  would  track  the  young  rider  to, 
the  range  beyond — to  the  gold.  He  rode 
back  to  town  through  the  night,  entered 
the  saloon,  and  beckoned  to  a  belated 
lounger. 

Shivering  in  the  morning  starlight,  Collie 
arose  and  saddled  the  pony.  He  rode  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  range.  The 
blurred  shadow  of  the  foothills  seemed  sta- 
tionary. His  horse  was  not  moving  forward 
— simply  walking  a  gigantic  treadmill  of 
black  space  that  revolved  beneath  him.  The 
hills  drew  no  nearer  than  did  the  constel- 
lations above  them. 

Suddenly  the  shadows  of  the  hills  pushed 
back.  Almost  instantly  he  faced  the  quick 
rise  of  the  range.  Out  of  the  silence  came 
the  slithering  step  of  some  one  walking  In 
the  sand.  The  darkness  seemed  to  expand. 
(To  BeContinuod.l 


'The 
Peace 
Offering" 

"I  know  what  will  change  mother'*  mind" 

— nothing  has  solved  house- 
hold problems  like  Calumet 
BalcingPowder.  It  has  brought 
happiness  into  millions  of 
homes — made  expert  cooks  of 
millions  of  housewives  who 
never  had  much  bake  day  "luck." 
Its  unequalled  leavening  and  rais- 
ing powers  mean  big,  tempting 
bakings.  The  never-varying  quali- 
ty of  its  wonderful  ingredients  means 
the  same  good  results  every  bake  day. 

Calumet  saves  you  money  because 
ifsmoderate  in  priee.goes  farthest, 
eliminates  failures  and  waste. 
It's  pure  in  the  can— pure  in  the  baking 
—and  the  favorite  in  millions  of  homes. 

Received  Highest  Awards 

New  Cook  Bool  Free — Sea  Slip 
in  Pound  Can, 
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$390^ 

SnOneSeam 

— chicken  money  with 

Old  Trusty 

for  Mrs.  Maud  Rice.  Oklahoma  City,  ■ 
Okla,    Many  more  making  bigr  incomes. 
Read  about  them  in  our  Poultry"  Know-How" 
Rma^Ef   CraFTf?  WRITE  TODAY- tell  oa 
DMJM*>i,1    r  fciu.b«  your  poultry  troubles.  Let 
us  help  you.  Old  Trusty 
makes  big  hatches  even 
in  the  coldest  weather. 
700,000  pleased  owners. 
Learn  about  1917  im- 
provements. Quick 
shipment  from  Clay 
Center, Neb.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  or  Seattle,  Wash. 
M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center. Neo. 


We 

Paytfte 
Freight 


TRAPPERS 

Send  for  our  special  price  list 
before  making  shipments  to  any 
one.  Our  prices  will  increase  your 
fur  income  this  season. 
You  don't  guess  about 
your  prices  when  get- 
ting ours,  but  get  the 
highest  Always.  When 
shipping  to  us  you  save 
the  middleman's  profit. 
We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  quick 
returns,  pay  express  charges,  and  when  so 
requested  hold  shipments  separate  for  your 
approval  of  returns.  Wanted  at  once,  50,000 
Kansas  Skunk  Skins.  * 

FRED  WHITE,  The  Kansas  Fur  Man, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 

let  me  put  you  on  the 
map  as  a  Poultry  Raiser 

"Hatching  Facts"  biggest  poultry  book  published,  la 

colors,  explains  everything — tells  about   

My  World's  Champion  Belle  Citye 
— .Incubator  —  my  low  price  — B 

I  My  10-yesr  Money-Back  Guarantee,!  i-2-s  . 

also  My  $1000  in  Cold  Offers.    Your!  Month's  L 
I  chance  tomato  Big  Poultry  Profits.  Writo-firS**?! 
•w    mo  today  for  Free  Booh.  Jim  Rohan.  Tres.'" 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Bon  18    Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Increasing  Egg  Production 


IF  a  poultryman  wishes  to  improve  his 
flock,  he  must  depend  upon  the  male 
bird.  The  high  egg  producing  qual- 
ities of  a  flock  are  transmitted  by  the 
male  bird.  This  has  been  proven  by 
careful  experimentation.  A  male  bird 
that  has  come  from  parents  of  medium 
production  is  not  likely  to  produce  a 
high  producing  individual  when  crossed 
with  even  the  best  of  hens. 

The  early  maturing  stock  will  contain 
the  high  producing  birds.  These  birds 
should  be  separated  and  trap-nested  in 
order  to  find  the  best  producers. 

When  the  high  producing  birds  are  de- 
termined, they  should  be  transferred  to 
a  breeding  pen  and  mated  to  male  birds 
that  have  come  from  productive  birds. 

The  next  fall,  when  the  offspring  are 
about  to  lay,  the  best  of  them  should  be 
trap-nested  and  their  records  determined. 
The  parents  of  the  heaviest  producers 
should  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  ancestors  of  those  that  did  not  make 
a  good  record  should  be  discarded. 

It  takes  at  least  three  years  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  best  producing  birds. 
A  certain  bird  may  make  a  record  by 
accident  and  not  be  able  to  transmit 
the  power  of  egg  production  to  its  off- 
spring.— Ross  M.  Sherwood,  K.  S.  A.  C. 

Improving  Flock  by  Grading 

In  "Principles  of  Breeding,"  Dean  Dav- 
enport, its  author,  says,  "The  failure  to 
make  the  most  of  grading  is  the  largest 
single  mistake  of  American  farmers."  In 
no  instances  does  this  carry  more  truth 
than  in  farm  poultry  keeping. 

In  grading  up  the  flock,  begin  with  a 
definitely  fixed  ideal.  Keeping  this  ideal 
in  mind,  whether  it  be  maximum  egg 
production,  excelling  meat  qualities,  or 
one  of  the  many  other  phases  of  poultry 
keeping,  select  a  good  pure-bred  male  to 
mate  with  your  mixed  or  grade  flock. 
If,  for  example,  egg  production  is  the 
aim  in  view,  choose  one  of  the  smaller 
breeds  and  a  strain  of  that  particular 
breed  showing  high  production  records. 
Changing  the  breed  or  type  of  male  each 
year  will  never  bring  results. 

Never  use  a  grade  male.  He  may  look 
as  though  apparently  he  carries  the 
qualities  of  the  breed,  but  he  has  not 
the  breeding  that  will  insure  his  pre- 
potency. Under  no  condition  should  pure 
blood  of  other  breeds  be  introduced.  One 
such  cross  will  do  more  mongrelizing 
than  can  be  undone  in  years. 

After  using  a  pure-bred  male  in  your 


flock  for  three  or  four  generations,  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  effect  which  it 
has  on  a  variegated  mongrel-looking  lot 
of  birds,  and  also  the  uniformity  and 
degree  of  excellency  which  you  have  at- 
tained.— C.  S.  Anderson,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


There  is  a  noticeable  absence  this  year 
of  small,  back-yard  poultry  flocks.  Usu- 
ally in  every  village  and  medium-sized 
town  the  majority  of  the  families  have 
a  few  hens  in  the  back  yard  to  furnish 
fresh  eggs  for  table  use.  This  year  the 
high  price  of  feed  has  driven  most  of 
these  flocks  out  of  existence. 


The  importance  of  sour  milk  as  a 
poultry  feed  is  being  urged  by  several 
of  the  eastern  poultry  papers.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  to  prove  its  value  in  the 
ration.  N.  L.  Harris  at  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College  poultry  farm,  has  been 
using  sour  milk  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  finds  that  it  has  a  very  important 
place  as  an  egg  producer.  In  his  esti- 
mation, however,  its  greatest  value  is 
found  when  fed  to  growing  chicks. 


Where  sour  milk  is  fed  there  is  far 
less  mortality  among  baby  chicks  and 
the  growth  is  much  more  uniform  than 
where  no  milk  is  given.  It  has  a  greater 
value  fed  sour  than  when  fed  sweet.  If 
possible,  it  should  be  given  baby  chicka 
as  the  first  feed. 


Order  Nursery  Stock  Now 

Early  ordering  of  nursery  stock  is  an 
advantage  to  both  the  purchaser  and 
the  nurseryman.  Plans  can  be  made 
now  for  the  spring  planting  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  and  shrubs.  This  early 
planning  gives  the  purchaser  ordering 
stock  a  chance  to  secure  bids  on  stock 
from  several  sources  and  finally  make 
his  purchases  where  he  can  get  the  best 
stock  at  the  lowest  prices. 

The  nurseryman  is  able  to  give  better 
service  to  those  who  order  early.  He 
has  more  stock  to  pick  from  and  as  a 
result  can  supply  better  quality.  The 
nurseryman  can  also  furnish  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  to  those  who  order 
early  and  has  the  chance  to  select  the 
most  suitable  time  for  shipping.  He  Is 
not  rushed  and  can  take  more  pains  in 
labeling  and  packing  the  stock  for  the 
early  buyer. 


Miss  ouri   Pou  ltry  H  ouse 

IN"  OUR  issue  of  November  11  we  described  a  farm  poultry  house  that 
has  been  tested  by  the  poultry  department  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  and  highly  recommended  by  them.  This  house  is  de- 
signed for  the  average  size  farm  flock.  The  bill  of  material  for  its  con- 
struction herewith  given,  may  interest  those  of  our  readers  who  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  poultry  house: 


BILL  OF  MATERIAL 


Use  Pieces 

Rafters   22 

Plates  and  sills    8 

Studding  and  framing. . .  1 

Roosts   5 

Finishing   6 

Finishing   1 

Finishing   4 

Finishing   8 

Floor  for  loft   52 

Sides  car  siding  

Roof  and  droppings  plat- 
form, shiplap  

Shingles  

Sashes   7 


Size 
2x4-12 
2x4-20 
2x4-10 
2x4-20 
1x4-10 
1x4-16 
1x4-10 
1x4-12 
1x4-14 
1x6-10 

1x8-12 

6  light 
8x10 


Grade 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Board 
Feet 
176 
107 
7 
74 
20 
6 
14 
32 
260 
600 

720 
5§M 


3x32 


1 


Front  and  over  windows 

wire  netting  

Pair  hinges  

Materials  excluding  nails  and  foundation 

Labor  

Foundation,  three  cubic  yards  at  $6  


Cost 
$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.25 
3.00 

.60 

.04 

.10 


Total 
$  4.40 
2.68 
.18 
1.85 
.40 
.12 
.28 
.64 
5.20 
12.00 

16.20 
16.50 

4.20 

1.28 
.10 
.$  71.11 
.  28.28 
.  18.00 


Total  $117.39 


What  are  you  doing  to  help 
your  hens  lay  winter 

EGGS? 

Midwinter  is  not  the  natural  egg  lay- 
ing time.  It's  a  forcing  process  now. 
Hens  need  to  have  the  egg  organs 
livened  up.  They  need  egg-making 
material,  lots  of  albuminous  reed,  but 
they  need  more.  They  need  to  be  con- 
ditioned and  kept  in  egg-laying  trim. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Helps  Egg  Production 

It's  a  conditioner  which  builds  up  the  hen'a 
health,  gives  vigor  and  good  feeling  and  has 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  egg  organs. 
Get  the  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  habit  and 
get  eggs  like  the  many  thousand  other  users 
do.  Good  for  the  health  and  vigor  and  growth 
and  feathering  of  all  poultry,  chicks  as  well 
as  grown  fowls. 


So  sore  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  help  to  keep  your  poultry  healthy  and  help 
to  make  your  hens  lay.  that  I  have  authorized 
my  dealer  In  your  town  to  supply  you  with 
enough  lor  your  Hock,  and  II  It  doesn't  do  as  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  package  and  get  your 
money  back. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  free  on  request. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Positively  expels  worms.  A  valuable  tonic  and 
conditioner  tor  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  Im- 
proves appetite,  tones  system,  helps  digestion. 
S5-lb  pail,  $2.00 ;  100-lb.  drum,  16.50.  Smaller  pack- 
ages as  low  as  50c  (except  In  Canada,  the  far  Wett 
and  the  South). 

Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  Uce  on  poultry  and  farm  stock.  Provide 
your  hens  with  a  dust  bath, 
to  which  add  Instant  Louse 
Killer  occasionally.  Your 
hens  will  do  the  rest.  1-lb. 
can,  25c;  J-lb.  can,  80c. 
(Except  In  Canada.) 


\%  lbs.  25c 
5  lbs. 60c 
12  lbs.  $1.25 
25-lb.  pall 
$2.50 

(except  In 
Canada 
and  the 

111  '  "<> 


Make  Hens  Lay  Now 
While  Eqgs  Ire  High 

Your  hens  will  lay  now  if  you  provide  right  conditions.  During  spring 
and  summer  they  find  many  things  they  need  to  keep  them  in  health,  and 
they  lay  heavily^  la  winter  j»ou  must  supply  these  necessities  if  you 
•want  eggs. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

serves  this  purpose  fully.  It  is  a  combination  of  roots,  herbs,  mineral  sub- 
stances, etc.,  which  spices  the  mash  mixture  and  induces  the  birds  to  eat 
greedily;  aids  digestion;  enriches  the  blood;  improves  circulation;  speeds 
Up  the  egg-producing  organs;  puts  the  fowls  in  the  pink  of  physical  con- 
dition; MAKES  THEM  LAY.  And  all  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent 
"bird  per  month.    Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  will  increase  your  profits.^ 

Pratts  Poultry  Disinfectant 


Win  keep  the  houses  sanitary  and  kill  disease  germs.  Use  it  now.  Don't 
let  disease  get  a  foothold  in  your  flock. 

Oar  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratta 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee — "Your 
money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied"— the  guaran- 
tee that  has  etood  for  nearly  fifty  yean. 

J°         Write  for  64  past  Poultry  Book— FREE* 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia         Chicago  Toronto 


ft? 


HIDES  TANNED 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs  and  we  will  tan 
and  make  fur  coats,  robes,  rugs,  mitts,  etc., 
of  them.  All  kinds  of  repair  work  and  taxi- 
dermy. Also  tanning  harness  and  lace.  We 
are  {he  only  tannery  in  the  Kansas  City's. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Cash  paid  for  hides 
and  furs.  Write  for  catalogue  C2  and  price 
list. 

Kansas  crrr  robe  &  tanning  co. 

920  Union  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


.December  'J,  19 1( 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  LIVE  AGENTS  AT  ONCE. 
Excellent  terms.  Falls  City  Nursery,  Falls 
City,  Nebraska. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  165 
to  $150  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  easily  obtained.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN  TO  TRAVEL 
for  old  established  firm.  No  canvassing. 
Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 

WANTED — A  FARMER  WITH  CAPITAL. 
Agricultural  college  graduate  preferred,  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  a  large  sanitary  milk 
farm  in  the  East.  Farm  now  supports  one 
hundred  cows.  Person  would  be  expected  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  farm.  Address 
Box  558,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

MEN  WANTED  AS  WAGON  RETAIL 
merchants  to  sell  to  farmers,  our  line  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  articles  of  every  day 
need  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  em- 
bracing home  and  veterinary  remedies,  ex- 
tracts, spices,  toilet  articles  and  sundries. 
Every  man  that  is  earning  only  a  small 
salary  should  send  for  our  free  booklet  de- 
scribing the  Haller  Way  that  helps  a  man 
to  help  himself,  and  how  he  can  get  into 
a  good  permanent  business  on  our  capital,  if 
he  is  progressive  and  desires  to  save  money 
for  the  future.  The  Haller  Proprietary  Co.. 
Blair,  Nebraska.     Established  In  1888. 

TO  FORD  OWNERS 

STOP  FOULING  OF  SPARK  PLUGS  AND 
pumping  of  oil  by  attaching  a  White's  Oil 
Distributor  to  your  Ford.  Saves  its  cost  in 
thirty  days  in  oil  alone.  Price  $3  prepaid 
or  sent  collect  on  delivery  if  you  write  your 
name  on  a  postal.  Evapco  Manufacturing 
Company,  416  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Mich. 


CATTLE. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  PERCY 
Lill,  ML  Hope.  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — TWO  SHORTHORN  BULLS. 
One  is  a  roan  yearling  and  one  red,  10 
months  old.    R.  L.  Skubal,  Jennings,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — ONE  3- YEAR-OLD  HIGH- 
grade  Holstein  cow,  will  be  fresh  Inside  of 
three  weeks,  for  $125.  G.  H.  Regier,  White- 
water, Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  TWO  1-YEAR-OLD  HOL- 
stein  heifers,  well-bred  grades,  nice  color, 
$75  per  head.  G.  H.  Regier,  Whitewater. 
Kansas.   

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

FIVE  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES,  15- 
16ths  pure-bred,  well  marked,  at  $20  each. 
Two  registered  Holstein  bulls,  one  six  weeks 
old,  at  $40;  one  five  months  old  at  $55; 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  Write  Minor 
R.  Knilans,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HOLSTEIN  SALE  —  AT  FARM  THREE 
miles  northeast  of  Richmond,  Kansas,  Fri- 
day. December  15,  1916.  Sixteen  high  grade 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  or  bred  to 
my  great  herd  bull,  Carlotta  Henry  Pontiac 
148234,  grandson  of  the  champion  college 
cow,  Maid  Henry.  Free  conveyance  from. 
Richmond.    F.  E.  Patten,  Richmond,  Kan. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

640  ACRES.  EASTERN  KANSAS  IMP., 
300  acres  in  wheat,  100  fn  alfalfa.  Price, 
$75  per  acre.  Can  take  In  160.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  125,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — IN  CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY, 
Improved  farms.  Small  payments,  easy 
terms.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  L.  E. 
Pendleton,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

OHIO  CORN  FARM  — 140  ACRES  ALL 
very  best  corn  soil;  good  house  and  barn, 
fine  drainage,  on  good  stone  road,  R.  F.  D. 
and  telephone.  Well  located,  5  miles  from 
St.  Marys,  Auglaize  County,  Ohio.  Price, 
$165  an  acre.  Address  Owner,  Geo.  W.  Holl, 
New  Knoxville,  Ohio. 

FARMING  IN  FLORIDA. — OUR  LANDS 
are  extremely  fertile,  clay  or  marl  subsoil. 
Practically  twelve  months  growing  season. 
Abundant,  'well  distributed  rainfall.  Good 
for  trucking  and  citrus  culture.  Close  to 
transportation,  on  branch  of  Dixie  Highway, 
settled  and  prosperous  community.  Chance 
for  big  profits  to  right  men.  Our  book, 
"Farming  in  Florida,"  tells  all.  Write  for 
free  copy  today.  O.  P.  Swope  Land  Com- 
pany, Oviedo,  Seminole  County,  Florida. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


PIGEONS. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS. 
Booklet  tells  how  for  10  cents.  Smith  Broth- 
ers' Literary  Association,  504  Hardesty,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 


SHEEP 


100  NATIVE  BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE. 
B.  E.  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  UST. 

TAKEN  UP.  BY  EARL  SOUTHER.  FOUR 
miles  north  and  two  miles  east  of  Parsons, 
Neosho  County,  Kansas,  one  red  milk  cow. 
weight  about  700  pounds,  November,  1916. 
W.  E.  Craig,  County  Clerk,  Erie,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER.  $6.25; 
case  of  two  cans.  $12.00;  two,  $11.75:  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.2S;  two,  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   W.  S.  Pangburn. 


ALFALFA. 


I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  RAW  LANDS  THAT 
I  sold  less  than  two  years  ago  at  $85  per 
acre  that  are  now  renting  by  the  year  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Why  not  get  some 
of  this  wonderful  alfalfa  bottom  land  now? 
I  have  several  choice  pieces  at  $100  on  long 
time  payments.  Under  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  America.  For  names  of  farmers  from 
your  own  state  now  here  and  printed  mat- 
ter, write  H.  H.  Clark,  100  Main,  Calipatria, 
Imperial  Valley,  California. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

WOLF  AND  COON  HOUNDS.  RICE  & 
Tindall,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM, 
wolf  and  fox  dogs.  Few  rabbit  dogs.  Reas- 
onable.   Tindall  &  Rice,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

JOB  WANTED — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
farmer  as  foreman  or  would  work  by  month 
this  winter.  Good  references  from  bank  and 
other  good  firms.    Jos.  Wood,  Burns,  Kan. 


HOGS. 


CHOICE  CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  BY 
Prince  Wildwood,  at  $25  each.  Elmer  Cun- 
ningham, Fullerton,  Neb. 

100-POUND  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS, 
$15.  Six  weaned  pigs,  $35.  Four  gilts 
(shoats),  $50.  Quick.  Frank  Barrington, 
Sedan,  Kan. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS— 
Charles  Clemmons,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED,  SEEDS  —  CLOVER,  CANE, 
millet,  kafir,  milo,  English  blue  grass,  Sudan 
grass,  pop  corn.  Send  samples.  Mitchelhill 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  SKIM 
milk.  Quote  delivered  price  and  daily  quan- 
tity you  can  offer  in  your  own  cans.  Ar- 
mour &  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  —  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  LARGE  WHITE 
biennial  hulled.  Guaranteed  pure.  $10  per 
bushel.  Sample  on  request.  Walter  Cole- 
man, Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  LIVING  IN 
your  back  yard  raising  Belgian  hares.  Full 
particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  10c. 
Thorson's  Rabbitry,  Aurora,  Colo. 

GARRETT  SOLD  TWENTY-NINE  SPRAY 
pump  auto  washers  in  three  days.  Profit, 
two  dollars  each.  Get  Square  Deal-B.  Rus- 
ler  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE,  PRODUCER 
to  consumer.  100  pounds  beautiful  clean 
white  whole-grain  table  rice  in  double 
sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station,  $5.85. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  rice.  Cabaniss, 
Rice  Farmer,  Box  103,  Katy,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Double  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  good 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FANCY  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  PURE 
white,  hulled,  recleaned.  Price,  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Florence,  Kansas.  Fancy 
alfalfa  seed,  recleaned,  for  eight  dollars  and 
forty  cents  per  bushel.  Will  ship  by  freight 
or  express.  Will  not  ship  less  than  sixty 
pounds.  Reference,  Florence  State  Bank. 
J.  F.  Sellers,  Florence,  Kansas. 

I  HAVE  NO  RENT  OR  HIGH  PRICED 
salesmen  to  pay,  therefore  I  sell  pianos  and 
player  pianos  very  low.  I  now  have  a  fine 
$650  player  piano,  standard  make,  for  $368; 
used  only  three  months;  also  one  slightly 
used  piano  for  the  low  price  of  $228;  beauti- 
ful case  and  made  by  one  of  the  largest 
factories.  H.  S.  Dickey  Piano  House,  Dickey 
Building,  Newton,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


A.  A.  Meyers,  of  McLouth,  Kansas,  one  of 
the  successful  breeders  of  pur5-bred  Poland 
China  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing  well. 
Mr.  Meyers  keeps  his  herd  immune  at  all 
times.  He  keeps  all  pens  and  hog  houses 
in  a  sanitary  condition  and  this  practically 
insures  a  healthy  herd.  Meyers'  Orange,  the 
two-year-old  boar  at  the  head  of  this  herd, 
is  a  900-pound  hog  with  lots  of  quality.  He 
is  one  of  the  good  sires  of  the  breed  now 
in  service.  The  sows  of  the  herd  are  the 
big,  high-quality,  prolific  kind,  and  a  fea- 
ture of  the  herd  is  the  fine  lot  of  young 
stock,  including  spring  boars,  spring  and 
fall  gilts,  and  a  choice  lot  of  fall  pigs. 


C.  A.  Fees,  owner  of  the  Wichita  Holstein 
herd,  reports  his  herd  making  a  good  record 
this  year.  A  feature  of  this  herd  is  the 
choice  lot  of  calves  by  a  25-pound  sire.  This 
is  one  of  the  herds  in  Kansas  that  has 
been  bred  for  production  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  consistent  profit  producers. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


So  many  gods,  so  many 

creeds ; 
So  many  ways  that  wind 

and  wind; 
While  just  the  art  of  being 

kind 

Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


School  Visiting  Again 

How  many  times  have  you  visited  the 
school  this  fall?  If  more  of  us  would 
acquire  the  habit  of  visiting  the  school 
in  order  that  we  might  know  how  it  is 
conducted,  we  would  better  understand 
what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do  and  the 
teacher  would  accomplish  more  by  reason 
of  that  understanding  which  would  be 
sure  to  develop  into  co-operation. 

We  cannot  relieve  ourselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  visiting  the  school  on  the 
statement  that  the  teacher  has  been 
hired  to  look  after  it.  The  parents  of 
the  children  in  the  school  should  be  more 
interested  in  it  than  anyone  else,  and  if 
their  interest  is  manifested  by  frequent 
visits,  both  teacher  and  pupils  will  do 
better  work. 


Christmas  Giving 

In  Christmas  giving,  let  us  not  re- 
member only  friends  —  those  who  have 
befriended  us  or  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  kindnesses.  The  needy 
and  friendless — those  who  will  not  have 
a  Christmas  unless  we  help  to  make  it 
possible — are  the  ones  we  should  seek 
out  and  make  a  special  effort  to  brighten 
the  season  for  them,  that  it  may  be 
easier  for  them  to  remember  the  origin 
of  the  day  and  its  true  meaning. 

A  card  to  friends,  expressing  our  good 
wishes  and  interest  in  their  welfare,  will 
carry  the  cheer  they  need,  but  if  we 
can  back  our  good  wishes  with  useful 
gifts  to  those  who  lack  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  we  will  have  experi- 
enced a  joy  impossible  through  any  other 
source.  • 

If  we  can  remember  with  gifts,  both 
friends  and  needy,  well  and  good,  but  if 
there  must  be  a  limit,  let  us  at  least 
divide  with  the  needy. 


Message  from  Wisconsin 

In  a  new  community  there  are  many 
needs  of  advancement  to  discuss.  And 
the  organization  of  a  club  or  society  af- 
fords the  people  an  opportunity  for  talk- 
ing over  or  debating  all  these  questions. 

Cedarville  is  a  rapidly  growing  settle- 
ment in  Marinette  County,  Wisconsin. 
There  were  only  a  few  families  here  in 
1914,  but  we  saw  the  need  of  some  way 
to  come  together  for  the  planning  and 
improving  of  our  little  town.  We  organ- 
ized a  Sunday  School  and  had  church 
services,  all  meetings  being  held  in  the 
school  house. 

To  fill  our  social  needs  the  Cedarville 
Improvement  Society  was  organized  and 
it  has  proven  the  greatest  factor  in  our 
midst  for  keeping  the  people  together 
and  interesting  the  young  people.  This 
is  where  we  discuss  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  in  this  new,  fast  settling  country. 

A  program  is  given  at  each  meeting 
of  the  society.  We  have  debates  to  de- 
cide which  is  more  profitable  to  raise, 
the  dairy  cow  or  the  family  hen;  which 
is  the  best  feed  for  cattle,  alfalfa  or 
clover;  which  is  the  best  money  crop, 
sugar  beets  or  cucumbers;  which  is  the 
best  dairy  cow,  the  Holstein  or  the 
Guernsey;  and  many  such  subjects  inter- 
esting to  the  farmer.  We  issue  a  little 
paper  edited  by  some  member  of  the  so- 
ciety and  it  is  read  at  each  meeting.  We 
have  music,  readings,  dialogues,  tableaux, 
mock  trials,  and  various  other  entertain- 
ing features. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  speaker  come 
from  an  agricultural  college  or  experi- 
ment station.  They  tell  us  of  pedigreed 
grains,  money  crops,  clearing  land,  crop 
rotation,  the  breeding  -of  better  dairy 
cattle,  the  raising  of  corn,  field  peas,  soy 
beans,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  and 
their  care,  milk  testing,  and  all  these 
things  which  we  need  to  know. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  become  interested  in  our 


work  and  has  offered  to  help  in  any  way 
we  need  help.  We  receive  its  bulletins 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  published. 

We  hope  new  neighborhoods  may  be 
helped  by  our  example. — Mrs.  Lucy  L. 
Ferguson,  Cedarville, .  Marinette  County, 
Wisconsin. 


Cabbage  Salad 

Chop  one  head  of  cabbage  and  three 
heads  of  celery.   Pour  over  this  dressing: 
1  egg 

Vt  teaspoonful  mustard 
1  teaspoonful  flour 
1  teaspoonful  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cupful  vinegar 
Piece  of  butter 
Pinch  of  cayenne  pepper 
If  vinegar  is  very  strong,  weaken  with 
water.    Cook  to  a  custard,  stirring  con- 
tinually, then  pour  over  cabbage  and 
celery. 

Slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  over  the  top 
and  parsley  around  the  edges  will  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  dish. 


Candy  Brittle 

When  the  children  ask  for  candy,  melfc 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar  in  a  smooth  skillet, 
stirring  constantly  with  the  bottom  of  a 
spoon  bowl,  until  it  is  a  golden  brown 
syrup.  Remove  from  fire  at  once  and 
stir  into  the  syrup  one  cup  of  peanuts 
or  a  cup  of  shredded  cocoanut.  Pour 
onto  an  upturned  pie  or  cake  tin  to  cool. 

This  is  wholesome,  inexpensive  candy, 
and  yet  quite  as  satisfying  as  that  much 
more  difficult  to  make. 


Club  Work  Helpful 

We  believe  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
in  helping  young  people  to  realize  the 
opportunities  open  to  them,  is  the  club 
work  for  boys  and  girls.  In  our  own 
state  this  work  is  only  in  its  beginning 
compared  with  its  many  possibilities, 
but  under  the  able  leadership  of  Otis  E. 
Hall,  of  the  extension  division  of  the 
agricultural  college,  it  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  boys  and  girls  in  every  "section 
are  making  records  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  those  much  older  in  years  and 
experience. 

While  there  are  many  prizes  awarded 
in  the  club  work,  the  boys  and  girls 
work  not  alone  for  these,  as  many  of 
their  stories  reveal.  When  a  member 
has  made  a  small  patch  of  ground  pro- 
duce many  times  its  usual  yield,  or  has 
been  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
home  canning  for  a  year,  the  results  in 
themselves  are  ample  reward.  A  prize  is 
acceptable  of  course,  for  it  shows  quality 
in  comparison  with  other  entries,  but  the 
prize  is  not  held  up  as  the  only  object 
toward  which  to  work. 

Those  neighborhoods  in  which  the  chil- 
dren's club  work  is  encouraged,  stand 
for  progress  in  other  lines,  too,  for 
through  tne  club  other  lines  of  activities 
are  opened. 

In  our  own  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy 
Club  work  many  gratifying  results  have 
already  come  to  our  notice,  although 
there  are  still  nine  months  ahead  before 
.all  records  will  be  finished.  We  have  in 
mind  one  member  whose  results  with  her 
grade  cow  have  been  so  good  that  her 
father  has  decided  to  milk  cows,  though 
before  this  he  has  milked  only  enough 
to  supply  the  family  with  milk  and 'but- 
ter. His  daughter's  record  of  feed  given 
and  the  return  made  by  the  cow  in  milk 
for  that  feed,  has  convinced  him  that 
milking  cows  in  this  way  is  profitable, 
and  he  will  try  it  out  in  a  larger  way, 
which  will  prove  even  more  satisfying  if 
he  puts  the  same  amount  of  care  and 
effort  into  it.  Several  of  this  man's 
neighbors  have  also  been  studying  his 
daughter's  Dairy  Club  record  "and  are 
adopting  her  methods  of  Checking  their 
cows  so  that  they  may  weed  out  the 
poor  cows  they  are  now  feeding  and  add 
others  that  will  pay  for  their  keep  and 
a  little  profit  besides. 

In  doing  the  club  work  the  boys  and 
girls  learn  many  valuable  lessons,  all  of 
which' will  be  most  useful  to  them  should 
they  remain  on  the  farm,  and  none  of 
which  will  come  amiss  should  they  later 
decide  to  follow  other  lines  of  work. 
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Farm  owners  can  now  save  all  money  and  time  Bpent  in  replacing  fence  posts 
and  fixing  fencing  due  to  posts  that  rot,  split  and  peel.  Long-Bell  Creosoted 
Yellow  Pine  Posts  will  last  you  a  lifetime.  They  are  selected  from  slow  growth 
trees,  straight  and  round.  Air  dried  and  yard  seasoned.  U.  S.  Government 
tests  prove  that  Creosoted  Yellow  Pins  will  last  40  years  or  more. 


..CREOSOTED 


fust  pub- 
ishedanew*' 


POSTS 


Free  BooBc 


"fellow  Pine 

solve  all  fence  problems  because  they  are  decay-proof  and  treble  the  life  of  your 

We  have     fencing.  Staples  driven  into  these  posts  are  there 
to  stay. 

Don't  use  ordinary  posts — you  lose  one  out  of  eight 
each  year.  See  your  lumber  dealer  abput  Long-Bell 
Creosoted  Yellow  Pine  Posts.  Cost  practically  the 
same  as  ordinary  posts.  Insist  on  the  L-B  Trade- 
Mark— branded  on  the  end  of  each  post.  It's  your 
guarantee  of  permanent  post  satisfaction  and  treat- 
ment with  pure  creosote. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co. 

122  R.  A.  Long  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


;  on  posts  and  various  facta 
pertaining  to  creosote.  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  it 
shows  you  how  to 
Bave  $50  in  money 
beside  lots  of 
time  and 
labor 
yearly. 


Reliable  Poul 

Itry  Breeders 

LEGHORNS. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

LARGE   BUFF   LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
$1.25  each.     C.   Kissinger,  Homewood,  Kan. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — 300  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.    East  Oklahoma 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Vinita,  Okla. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 

SINGLE    COMB    BROWN    LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.    Tiff  Moore,  Osage  City, 
Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

UTILITY   SINGLE   COMB   WHITE  LEG- 
horn   cockerels.    Young's  strain,   $2.00  each. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Churchill,  Route  1,  Leslie,  Mo. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.   D.   Swaim,   Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.00  up.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ketter, 
Seneca,  Kansas. 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Smith  strain.  $1.50  each.  P.  J. 
Wirtz,  Ellinwood,  Kansas. 

CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels  from  prize  winners  and  heavy  laying 
Etrains,  $1.00  each.  Pullets,  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Mrs.  H.  Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bean  strain.  M.  L. 
Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

BIG  FANCY  AND  UTILITY  S.  C.  RED 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lela 
Osterfoss,   Hedrick,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— BAR- 
gains  if  ordered  soon.  \  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BIG,  DEEP 
red,  exceptionally  good  birds.  Price,  $2.50. 
Creighton  Harper,  Oak  Leaf  Poultry  Farm, 
Eoca,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored,' 
large  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


BARRED — FIRST  PEN  ST.  LOUIS  SHOW. 
First  cockerel  and  cock,  State  Fair  exhibi- 
tion; breeding  males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205 
The  Drive,  Topeka. 

PURE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winning  stock.  Farm  raised. 
$1.50  each  before  January  1.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Buchenan,  Abilene,  Kansas. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
well  bred  stock.  No  better  for  the  money. 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  D. 
Ames,  Walton,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  EXTRA 
large  pure  white  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.  Write.  Originator  of  Ivory  strain. 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
ducks,  all  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

ORPINGTONS. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

ENGLISH  STRAIN  WHITE  AND  BUFF 
Orpington  males,  $2  and  $5  each;  good 
stock.  Mrs.  Barraclough,  137  S.  Fern,  Wich- 
ita, Kan. 


TURKEYS. 


LANGSHANS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  HENS  AND 
toms  for  sale.    W.  H.  Oliver,  Reger,  Mo. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  6,  Wellington,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale. 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  DARK  RED, 
white  wings  and  tail.  Hens,  $3  to  $5;  toms, 
$5  and  $6.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kan. 

OAK  HILL  FARM— PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,  Route  3. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
keys  from  35-pound  toms  and  17-pound 
hens.  Write  me  at  once,  going  fast.  C.  G. 
Cook,  Route  6,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

R.  C.  BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
for  sale  cheap  before  winter.  G.  G.  Wright, 
Langdon.  Kansas. 

CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  up.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  each,  six  for  $10. 
Mrs.  Phillip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE— BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 


GOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  King,  Solomon, 
Kan. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

GEESE.  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  t>reeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stock,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  FINELY  MARKED; 
Wild  Mallards,  good  and  tame;  White 
Guineas,  White  Wyandottes,  French  Hou- 
dans  from  scored  stock.  Guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival.    Robert  Fulliton,  Austin,  Neb. 


BR  AH  MAS. 


DUCKS 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  BY 
hundred  or  small  lots,  $1.00,  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 

IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS,  STANDARD 
weight, -large  Toulouse  geese.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Mrs.  F.  Beijder,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


FELTON'S  MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

BARGAINS  —  ALL  VARIETIES  CHICK- 
ens,  bantams,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas 
and  eggs.  Bare  Poultry  Co.,  Box  921,  Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— W.  ROCKS.  S. 
C.  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black 
Langshans;  also  Imperial  Pekin  drakes. 
Reasonable  if  taken  before  January  1,  1917. 
Mrs.  A.  Bollinger,  Lewis,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

CHRISTMAS  POULTRY  WANTED  EARLY 
— Probably  higher  than  Thanksgiving.  Write 
for  coops  and  prices.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  DOMESTIC  FOWLS 
wanted  for  Christmas  trade.  Prompt,  reli- 
able firm,  with  a  conscience.  Coops.  Prices 
on  request.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  m 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  in  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
fuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy.  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed   when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

L  L  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALS N A,  KANSAS 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  information  as  to  how  to  get  a  free  course 
in  penmanship  or  stenotype  (machine  shorthand). 

Name  

 i  

MAIL  TODAY.  Town  


 OTTA  WA 


OTTAWA^  /CANS. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wire*. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Dealt  F.  Topeka,  Kamae 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FLORIDA 

Duval  County  offers  every  inducement 
and  advantage  for  the  man  who 
wishes  to  follow  farming,  stock  rais- 
ing, poultry  raising  or  kindred  lines. 
Low-price  lands,  hard-surfaced  roads, 
excellent  transportation,  steamship 
and  railway  lines,  largest  creamery 
and  largest  packing  house  in  the 
South.  Fine  schools.  Healthful 
climate. 

Write  for  official  booklet. 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT, 
Duval  County  Commissioners, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MEN  WANTED 


LEARN  TO  DRIVE  AND  REPAIR 
'AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from  $75  to  $160 
per  month.  Learn  in  6  weeks  by  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  experience.  Yon  do  the  real  work  in  machine" 
shop,  factory  and  on  the  road.  No  books  used.  Tools  free. 

T?  ¥T»  gig  64  page  catalogue  with  views  of  men 
W  ICEjEi  at  work  in  largest  and  best  equipped  auto 
school  in  world.  Send  name  today.  Address 

SWEENEY  AUTO 
SCHOOL 
U  OS  East 
J  15th  Street, 
'Kaniu  City* 
MUaouru 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


For  The  Man  With 
Limited  Means 

116-Acre  Farm,  3  %  miles  of  Fall  River, 
Kansas,  in  Greenwood  County.  Fair  im- 
provements, lots  of  good  water,  timber  to 
supply  needs  of  farm;  public  road  fronting 
house;  50  acres  corn  and  alfalfa,  land  culti- 
vated; balance  grass.  $40  per  acre.  Will 
take  some  live  stock  as  part.  This  is  in  oil 
and  gas  belt.  Lands  leased  all  around  It. 
W.  A.  NELSON  St  CO. 
Fall  River,  Greenwood  County,  Kansas 

FOR  SALE 

320  Acres  raw  level  land,  one  mile  from 
railroad  town.  Fine  grass  and  water.  Every 
foot  can  be  cultivated.  On  the  Poke's  Peak 
Highway,  in  the  artesian  water  belt;  also 
shallow  water.  Soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 
Price,  $12.50  per  acre.  Address 

CLAUDE  F.  GERARD 
Box  61  Kit  Carson,  Colorado 

PROSPERITY  is  found  in  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  land.  Whole  milk,  46c  per  pound  for 
butter  fat;  corn,  90c  per  bushel;  wheat, 
$1.75.  Locate  on  one  of  our  farm  bargains 
close  to  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Take  advantage 
of  creamery  and  market.  Write  for  list  of 
any  size  farm  you  want. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

170  ACRES,  8  miles  McAlester,  city  15,000. 
All  tillable,  smooth  prairie  land;  100  acres 
cult.;  4-room  house.  $32  per  acre.  Good 
terms.  Write  us  for  small  tracts  adjoining 
citv  for  vegetables  and  poultry. 
SOCTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out:  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.      A   bargain    if   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B.  GODSEY       -       EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

216  ACRES  of  highly   improved   farm.  3 
miles   from    Nevada.    Mo.      Will    trade  for 
rental  property  or  merchandise. 
W.  C.  BRYANT     -      F/LK  CrrY,  KANSAS 


10th&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Ropps  New  Calculator  Free 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

New,  Revised,  and  Strictly  Up  to  Date. 

It  is  a  great  time  and  money  saver, 
preventing  costly  mistakes.  It  shows 
you  how  to  accurately  and  instantly  fig- 
I  ure  out  any  problem  that 
may  come  up  in  every 
walk  of  life.  It  tells  how 
to  figure  estimates, 
wages,  taxes,  and  inter- 
est on  any  sum  of  money, 
any  number  of  days,  at 
any  rate.  Tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  any  load 
of  grain;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock,  con- 
tents of  bins,  cribs,  etc. 
Bound  in  red  cloth  cover, 
pocket  size,  160  pages.  While  thev  last 
we  are  going  to  give  this  valuable"  book 
free  to  anyone  sending  us  one  dollar  for 
the  following  money-saving  club  offer: 
KANSAS  FARMER — 

Every  week,  one  year  

FRUIT  GROWER— 

Twice  a  month,  one  year.  . .  , 

ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

Free  

The  Fruit  Grower  is  the  national  fruit 
magazine  and  accepted  as  the  leading 
authority  on  farm,  orchard  and  garden. 
Published  every  two  weeks. 

Don't  delay,  order  now. 

KANSAS  FARMER 
Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 


ALL 
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B.  M.  LYNE'S  ANNUAL  SALE 

Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs 

At  Baer  Barn,  Abilene,  Kansas 

Thursday,  December  28 

19  -  Head  of  Choica  Scolch-T«pped  thorthemj  -  19 

Ten  bulls  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20  months,  sired  by  Red  Laddie 
353594  by  Captain  Archer.  Seven  cows  bred  to  Violet  Search  508055  by  Old 
Searchlight.  Cows  all  showing  heavily  in  calf.  Two  heifers,  first  and  second 
prize  winners,  Miltonvale  Stock  Show,  1916.  They  are  daughters  of  Red 
Laddie  and  will  be  sold  open.  One  yearling  bull  in  this  sale  that  measured 
perfect  in  stock  judging  at  Miltonvale,  1916. 

15  -  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts  -  15 

This  offering;  mostly  fall  gilts,  all  Nebraska  bred,  big-boned  and  high 
i,  all  sired  by  "Victor  Pride  73878  and  all  bred  to  Kansas  Wonder  by  Big 


class 

Bob  Wonder,  will  farrow  in  March  and  April.    Send  for  catalog. 


B.  M.  LYNE,     Oak  Hill,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — Cols.  Lafe  Burger,  J.  S.  McCulloch,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L.  Hoffman 


8Q  Head  of  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle  80 

To  Be  Sold  at  Big  Sale  Pavilion  at 

Herington,  Kans.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  1 3 

Dispersal  of  the  R.  J.  Hill  Dairy  Herd  and  Consignments 
by  F.  C.  Meyer  and  Dr.  S.  Nichols  of  Herington. 

Thirty  head  of  extra  choice  two-year-old  heifers,  due  to  freshen  soon. 
Fifteen  head  extra  good  young  cows,  fresh  now. 

Twenty  head  of  cows  due  to  freshen  in  December,  every  one  a  good  one. 

Ten  head  of  large  heifers  due  to  freshen  in  the  spring. 

Five  head  of  pure-bred  registered  bulls,  ready  for  service  now. 

For  detailed  information  write 

W.  H.  MOTT,  Sales  Manager,  Herington,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — -J.  T.  McCullough,  J.  G.  Engle,  L.  Lester  Lowe 

Sale  begins  at  12:30.    Sale  in  pavilion,,  rain  or  shine.    Hot  lunch  at  pavilion 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

SIXTY-FOUR  HEAD  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 
THIRTY  STALLIONS  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  MARES  AND  COLTS. 

To  close  up  a  partnership,  the  thirty-four  mares  and  colts  must  bo 
sold  by  March  1,  1917.     I  mean  business.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN, 


Paola,  Kansas 


SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
('.  W.  Chandler,  Kellerton,  Iowa 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
bouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex.  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E.  D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn 


Bulls 


DEIERLING  STOCK  FARMS 

Have  fifteen  large,  heavy  boned,  black,  registered  jacks,  15  to  16  hands 
high,  good  heads  and  ears,  good  style,  good  breeders.  I  have  a  number  of 
jacks  sired  by  the  champion,  Pride  of  Missouri,  also  several  other  good  herd 
prospects.  In  my  19f4  sale  I  sold  the  champion  of  Kansas  State  Fair,  1915, 
Eastern  Lightning,  also  Demonstrator,  first  prize  aged  jack  Missouri  State 
Fair.  Reference,  People's  Bank.  Written  guarantee  with  each  animal.  Have 
a  number  of  Percheron  stallions  for  sale,  also  saddle  stallions.  Barn  in  town. 
Wabash  Railroad.  WM.  DEIERLING,  QUEEN  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 


J 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE   H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

JUST  ARRIVED — A  new  shipment  of  stallions  and  mares.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is  the  time.  We  can  show  you 
more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than  you  will  find  elsewhere.  Write  or 
come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


Red  Polled  Cattle 


Also 


A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale, 
few  cows  and  heifers. 
AULD  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 


dsarl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  Sale — Twenty   bulls,   8   to   10  months 
old,    red.    white   and    roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions.  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
^FREO  CHANDLER.  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


breeders  of  both  Percherons  and  Belgians 
and  his  herd  has  furnished  breeding  stock 
for  many  of  the  best  herds  and  breeding 
stables  in'Kansas  and  other  states.  He  now 
has  a  herd, of  sixty-four  head  of  Belgian  and 
Percheron  stallions  and  mares  ranging  in 
age  from  colts  to  mature  horses.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  this  herd  is  dispersed, 
at  least  a  large  percentage  of  them  will 
stay  in  Kansas. 


RED  POLLED  BULLS  Willow  Lane  Shorthorns  percherons  for  sale 


FORTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fellows, 
sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and  priced 
reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

March  calf,  weight  700  pounds,  out  of  a 
richlv-bred  1,400-pound  cow.  Price,  $75.00. 
MILTON    PENNOCK,   DELPHOS,  KANSAS 


CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  fall  yearlings  by  Milligan 
24457,  first  prize  big  Missouri  State  Fair 
1912.  Choice  spring  pigs  by  Milligan,  Won- 
der Chief  and  W.  P.  Sweepstakes.  All 
Immune. 

J.  S.  KENNEDY       -       BLOCKTON,  IOWA 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  AND 
DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS,  SOWS,  PIGS 

Half-ton    kind.     Also   Silver    Laced  Wyan- 
dotte cockerels,  hens,  pullets. 
L.  M.  FISH  -  BOLIVAR,  MISSOURI 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE. 


"BRYN-COED" 

Ten  choice  young  bulls  by  well  selected 
sires  and  highly-bred  heavy-producing  dams. 
Prices  reasonable. 

PHIL  H.  .TONES        -        NASHOT.MI,  WIS. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GEO.  W.  ELA'S  HALCYON  HERD 

Registered,    immuned   Hampshire   boars  for 
sale.     Valley  Falls,  Kansas. 

ATTKBERRY'S  HAMPSHIRE  HOflS 

Bred  sows,  $25  to  $30  each. 
July  gilts  and  boars.  $10 
each  for  30  davs.  Choice 
individuals.  ATTEBERRY 
&  SONS,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


For  Sale — Herd  bull,  Lavender  Cumber- 
land 384976.  Color  red,  weighs  over  a  ton, 
outstanding  individual,  fit  to  head  the  best 
herds.  Also  three  yearling  bulls;  three  two- 
year-old  heifers  in  calf;  one  three-year-old 
cow  in  calf;  one  three-year-old  cow  with 
heifer  calf  at  side. 

MARK    W.    EDDY,    FONTANELLE,  IOWA 

OUR  HERD  BULL 
Abbotsford  Lad  2d  395841,  pure  Scotch, 
deep  red  and  a  good  breder,  three  years  old, 
priced  to  sell  quick.  We  are  keeping  every 
heifer  calf  sired  by  him,  also  some  young 
bulls  six  to  ten  months. 

CHESTER  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

CESSER  HEIGHTS  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  herd  bulls  from  seven  to 
eighteen  months  old.  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd.  HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Bell  Phone 
59-N-l,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heiTers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 


Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  AH  good  ones.  Low  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.    W.    BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
X«*  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

SEX  BREEDS  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

Pedigree  and  guarantee  with  each,  $450  and 

up.    Time  given. 
R.  I.  LITTLE,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     AL.  E.  SMITH,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 


Catalogs  are  out  for  the  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  Poland  China  hog  sale  to  be  held  by 
B.  M.  Lyne,  of  Oak  Hill,  Kansas,  December 
28.  Mr.  Lyne  has  catalogued  nineteen  head 
of  choice  Scotch-topped  Shorthorns  for  this 
sale,  including  some  prize  winners.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  ten  bulls  from  ten 
to  twenty  months  old.  They  were  sired  by 
Red  Laddie  by  Captain  Archer.  Red  Laddie 
is  a  splendid  individual  and  a  proven 
breeder.  The  cows  in  the  offering  are  all 
showing  heavily  in  calf  to  Violet  Search  by 
Searchlight.  The  Poland  China  offering  will 
consist  chiefly  of  fall  yearling  gilts  by  Vic- 
tor Pride  and  all  are  bred  to  Kansas  Won- 
der by  Big  Bob  Wonder. 


Mark  W.  Eddy,  owner  of  Willow  Lane 
Stock  Farm,  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the 
live  boosters  in  that  state  for  improved 
stock.  His  herds  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  are  among  the  noted 
herds  in  the  corn  belt.  Mr.  Eddy  reports 
his  herds  doing  well  and  he  has  a  choice 
lot  of  young  stock  that  is  growing  out  fine. 
His  Shorthorn  herd  is  headed  by  Lavender 
Cumberland  384976  by  Lavender  King 
353118.  Lavender  Cumberland  is  one  of  the 
great  Shorthorn  sires  now  in  service  and 
Mr.  Eddy  is  holding  a  large  number  of  his 
daughters  in  his  herd.  A  feature  of  the 
herd  is  the  choice  breeding  and  the  profit- 
able beefy  type  of  the  cattle  in  the  herd. 


riverside  shorthorns  Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 


Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented.    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


Write  or  wir^  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BCRC    It.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington.  Kan. 

RK1)  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenniiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.     Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


M.  K,  Rickert.  of  Se.vard,  Kansas,  owner 
of  Greenwood  Farm  and  one  of  the  choice 
herds  of  pure-bred  Poland  China  hogs  in 
Kansas,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing  well. 
The  foundation  stock  of  this  herd  was  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  the  famous  big- 
type  herds  in  Iowa  and  Katfsas.  A  feature 
of  his  herd  at  this  time  is  the  fine  lot  of 
young  stock  sired  by  Big  Wonder  66696  by 
Expansive's  Wonder  and  other  good  big-type 
sires.  Mr.  Rickert  has  bred  a  choice  lot  of 
gilts  for  spring  farrow  to  Orange  Wonder, 
a  great  young  boar  by  Mac's  Wonder  by  Big 
Black  Bone. 


W.  T.  McBride.  of  Parker.  Kansas,  owner 
of  one  of  the  good  herds  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
hogs  in  Kansas,  claims  March  15  as  the  date 
of  his  annual  bred  sow  sale.  Mr.  McBride 
will  catalog  a  richly-bred  offering  for  this 
sale  and  will  have  the  type  that  will  interest 
breeders  of  Durocs. 


Farmers  and  breeders  of  Kansas  inter- 
ested in  good  draft  horses  will  learn  with 
regret  that  J.  M.  Nolan,  of  Paola,  Kansas, 
has  decided  to  rent  his  farm  and  disperse 
his  excellent  herd  of  draft  horses.  Mr. 
Nolan  is  one  of  the  successful  draft  horse 


Milton  Pennock.  of  Delphos,  Kansas,  who 
owns  one  of  the  high  class  herds  of  pure- 
bred Red  Polled  cattle  in  this  state,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Pennock  is  one  of 
the  live  boosters  for  pure-bred  stock  Snd  his 
herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle  and  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
have  been  very  profitable  on  his  farm.  This 
year  he  has  a  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  both 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  both  herds  are  drawn 
upon  heavily  for  breeding  stock. 

H.  B.  Cowles.  of  Topeka.  owner  of  the 
famous  Braebi-rn  herd  of  Holsteins,  reports 
the  herd  making  a  fine  showing  this  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  he-ds  that  has  been  bred 
for  records.  It  is  made  up  of  individuals 
backed  bv  records  and  the  consistent  heavy- 
production  of  this  herd  proves  that  it  pays 
to  breed  the  producing  kind. 


Kansas  farmer 


For  the  improvement 


of  the  Farm  and  Home 


Volume  54,  Number  51. 
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Whether  as  milk — raw,  malted,  powdered,  or  condensed;  whether  as 
cream — plain,  whipped  or  iced;  whether  as  butter,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  oils;  whether  as  cheese  in  its  many  brands  and  varieties;  whether  as  butter- 
milk; as  kumiss,  or  as  confection,  the  call  for  dairy  products  is  one  of  the  most 
insistent,  universal,  and  exacting  of  all  the  demands  of  trade.  An  infant  neces- 
sity, a  standard  food,  a  common  luxury,  is  the  milk  of  the  dairy  cow. 

*~  — Eugene  Davenport 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  16,  1918 


Arrow 

Jormfit 

Collars 

Have  bands  and 
tops  curve  cut  to 
fit  the  anatomy  of 
the  shoulders. 

He  each  6  for  90c 

CiiUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc.  MAKERS 
1 1  wm  1  wn 


Quality  Footwear  Is  a  Useful  Gift 

You  can't  think  of  anything  that  will 
please  any  of  the  family  more  than  a 
pair  of  sturdy  "Ball -Band"  Rubbers 
with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

BALL-BAND" 

Whether  it's  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  or  warm 
wool  lined  arctics  or  light  weight  rubbers 
for  street  wear,  the  satisfaction  from  such 
a  gift  is  going  to  be  complete  and  lasting. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  so  you  will  be  sure 
of  the  genuine.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "More  Days  Wear,"and  select  your 
gifts  from  the  many  kinds  of  useful  foot- 
wear shown.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Fifty-five  thousand  dealers  sell  "Ball -Band" 
and  nine  million  people  wear  it. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  COMPANY  . 
316  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"Tkt  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


MAN!  mEIM^Smtli^t  READ' 

Send  me  your  name  now — on  a  postal.  You'll  get  FREE, 

L  the  surprise  cf  your  life.  I  will  prove  that  your  straw  is  worth  $2.50  ta> 
*  $3.£0  a  ton!  Then  I'll  show  you  how  to  prove  it  to  yourself— Easily!— 
Quicltly!— Surely!— before  you  have  spent  or  risked  a  cent!  I  take  all 
t^e  risk.  Furthermore,  if  you  decide  to  buy  my  "SIMPLEX,"  I'LL 
TRUST  YOU !  Not  a  cent  do  I  ask  till  next  October!  Asa  money-maker  my 
Simplex  will  skin  any  machine  on  your  farm!  Write  me  and  I'll  prove  it! 

SIMPLEX  Straw  Spreader 


Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  Per  Ton 

Straw,  as  a  fertilizer,  a  conserver  of  moisture,  a  protec* 
tion  against  *'  winter  kill"  and  "soil  blowing'*  is  easily 
worth  S2. 50  when  spread  on  your  land.  Spreading  is 
easy  with  a  SIMPLEX.  Just  think!  20  ft.  atatime! 

Thick  ortliin!  20  acres  per  ('ay!  Machine  pays  for  itself 
in  three  working  days!  Fits  high  or  l^w  wagonl  Has 
double-driv.-  and  donble-wiJlb  carrier!  Five  years  success 
behind  it!  Thousands  in  use!  Thirty  da<-s'  FREE  TRIAL 
—no  money  in  advance!  Plenty  of  time  to  payl  Man,  it'o 
the  biggest  and  best  offer  you  over  sawi 

Mv  CnPr?»1  Off^r*  l'?ef?otavery Soeciat Proposition  ' 
my  opeuai  vucr.  for  one  farmer  in  eaCh  township. 

I  won't  make  it  public,  but  when  you  write  I'll  explain 
all.  I'll  send  you  mv  Straw  Spreader  Catalog— several 
hundred  actual  letters  l>om  own e^i— greatest  bunch 
of  letters  yon  ever  caw!  Can't  help  convincing  any 
man  it's  folly  to  born  straw  or  allow  it  to  rot. 
Write!  Doltnowl  Get  the  big- bonk  —  the  In. 

M ARSON  CAMPBEL  C0.61£j^»  Kansas  City. Mo. 


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:    Please  find  enclosed  $  for  which  send  me 

Kansas  Fahmer  1  year  

One  year  for  $1.00;  two  years  for  $1.50;  three  years  for  $2.00. 

Name   

Post  Office  -.. 

State   R.  F.  D.  No  

Are  you  already  taking  Kansas  Farmer?  


FEEDING  FALL  PIGS 


A Kansas  Farmer  reader  in  Osage 
County  has  forty  good,  thrifty  fall 
pigs  now  weighing  80  to  85  pounds 
apiece.  No"  corn  was  grown  on  this  farm 
this  year.  The  silo  was  filled  with  corn 
hut  this  contained  little  or  no  grain. 
There  is  also  some  alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
and  some  kafir  fodder  from  which  the 
mature  heads  were  removed.  The  kafir 
grain  so  harvested  amounted  to  only 
seventy  bushels.  He  asks  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  carry  these  pigs  through  on 
silage,  •  clover  hay,  and  what  grain  they 
might  get  from  the  kafir  fodder  by  fol- 
lowing the  cattle,  or  if  it  would  be  better 
to  sell  them  now.  He  can  now  obtain 
$5  apiece  for  those  pigs. 

Pigs  of  this  age  cannot  be  profitably 
maintained  on  silage  and  alfalfa  and 
clover  hay.  Mature  hogs  can  eat  enough 
of  such  rough  feeds  for  bare  maintenance- 
but  pigs  of  this  size  and  age  would  be 
badly  stunted  unless  fed  some  grain. 
The  problem  largely  hinges  on  the  rel- 
ative price  of  hogs  and  feed  during  the 
next  few  months.  Corn  is  now  worth 
about  $1  a  bushel,  shorts  $1.80  to  $1.85 
a  hundred,  and  tankage  about  $3.25  a 
hundred.  The  present  market  for  hogs 
is  high  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  larger 
number  than  usual  have  been  sent  to 
the  central  markets.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  November  the  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chi- 
cago for  1916  exceeded  the  ten -year 
average  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  price 
during  the  same  period  exceeded  the  ten- 
year  average  by  46  per  cent.  Light,  un- 
finished hogs  are  being  marketed  in  large 
numbers.  This  would  indicate  the  prob- 
ability of  a  shortage  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  prospect  for  high  prices  to 
continue  for  several  months,  at  least,  is 
bright.  It  would  seem  that  when  the 
present  flood  of  light  hogs  is  out  of  the 
way,  the  market  is  bound  to  be  stronger 
than  it  is  at  present. 

If  our  reader  should  decide  to  fatten 
these  hogs  now,  all  the  grain  feed  would 
have  to  be  purchased.  There  could  be 
no  hope  of  profit  from  feeding  corn 
alone.  The  most  efficient  ration  that 
could  be  fed  is  a  mixture  of  corn,  shorts, 
and  tankage  or  meat  meal,  in  about  the 
following  proportions:  Sixty  parts  corn, 
32  parts  shorts,  and  8  parts  tankage. 
Such  mixture  will  cost  at  the  prices 
quoted  at  the  present  time,  $1.90  a  hun- 
dred. The  most  efficient  way  to  feed  this 
ration  is  to  have  the  corn  ground  and 
mixed  with  the  shorts  and  tankage  in 
the  proportions  suggested,  wetting  it  at 
time  of  feeding.  Plenty  of  trough  room 
should  be  supplied.  During  cold  weather 
it  would  be  eaten  with  greater  relish  and 
give  better  results  if  wet  with  hot 
water. 

A  large  number  of  experimental  tests 
have  been  made  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  so  we  are  not  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  can  be  expected  from  feeding 
such  ration.  In  Bulletin  192,  eighteen 
different  trials,  involving  207  hogs,  are 
reported,  in  which  corn,  shorts  and  tank- 
age were  fed  in  about  the  proportions 
suggested  above.  The  average  daily  gain 
made  for  all  these  trials  was  1.53  pounds 
per  hog,  and  the  average  feed  required 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  gain  was 
475  pounds.  The  hogs  fed  in  these  trials 
were  nearly  all  spring  shoats  weighing 
140  to  160  pounds  when  the  feeding 
trials  began.  Hogs  of  this  size  require 
more  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain  than 
do  younger  and  smaller  pigs.    An  80- 


pound  pig  fed  this  ration  should  make  a 
pound  of  gain  for  each  four  pounds  of 
feed.  Assuming  that  it  would  require 
475  pounds  of  feed  to  put  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  the  80-pound  pig,  the  cost  at 
$1.90  a  hundred  for  feed  would  amount 
to  about  $9.  This  added  to  $5,  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  pig,  gives  $14.  If  the 
market  at  the  end  of  ninety  days — 
which  would  be  about  the  time  required 
to  add  100  pounds  to  the  pigs — should 
be  as  high  as  at  the  present  time,  they 
would  sell  in  Kansas  City  for  about  $18 
apiece.  Of  course,  this  calculation  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  labor  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  these  pigs.  This 
would  not  be  a  large  item,  however,  as 
the  pigs  would  all  be  fed  in  one  yard, 
and  quite  often  on  the  farm  during  the 
winter  season  labor  is  not  given  a  very 
high  value.  If  there  is  no  further  in- 
crease in  feed  prices  during  the  next 
three  months,  it  would  seem  there  is  a 
fair  chance  to  make  a  profit  in  finishing 
these  pigs  for  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

Silage  and  clover  hay  will  supply 
variety  in  the  ration  and  will  help  a 
little  in  reducing  the  amount  of  grain 
required.  Therefore  it  would  be  advis* 
able,  even  though  they  are  to  be  pushed 
for  market,  to  feed  them  all  the  hay  and 
silage  they  will  eat.  Another  source  of 
feed  value  is  the  waste  kafir  from  the 
fodder  that  will  probably  be  fed  to  the 
cattle.  While  the  mature  kafir  heads 
were  harvested,  there  is  probably  some 
grain  left  on  this  fodder  in  the  imma- 
ture heads.  When  fed  to  cattle  as  fod- 
der, very  little  of  the  grain  of  kafir  is 
digested,  and  the. hogs  that  follow  after 
them  will  save  the  waste. 

Another  method  of  handling  these 
hogs  might  be  suggested,  and  that  is  to 
carry  them  through  at  the  least  cost 
possible  and  depend  on  grain  grown  next 
year  to  finish  them  for  market.  Even 
this  will  require  the  feeding  of  some 
grain,  and  it  should  be  a  ration  contain- 
ing plenty  of  growing  material.  The 
clover  and  alfalfa  hay  contains  growing 
material  and  the  pigs  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  eat  all  they  will  of  this  hay. 
Silage  is  a  very  bulky  feed  for  hogs  and 
they  cannot  digest  enough  of  it  to  do 
them  much  good. 

Eye  has  been  planted  on  this  farm  for 
pasture,  and  there  is  also  wheat.  In 
carrying  pigs  through  with  a  limited 
amount  of  grain  they  should  be  allowed 
to  run  on  this  pasture  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  course  they  should  have 
the  run  of  the  cattle  yards  so  as  to  save 
any  waste  grain.  In  addition  they 
should  be  given  enough  of  the  corn, 
shorts,  and  tankage  mixture  to  keep- 
them  gaining  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
half  pound  daily  apiece.  The  amount 
required  should  not  average  more  than 
two  pounds  a  day  for  the  winter. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  some  early 
grain  and  stop  the  feeding  of  high- 
priced  purchased  feeds,  is  to  plant  a 
patch  of  the  earliest  variety  of  corn  that 
can  be  secured,  or  some  feterita.  There 
are  varieties  of  corn  that  will  mature 
grain  by  July  1,  and  the  hogs  can  be 
turned  in  and  made  to  gather  it  them- 
selves. Feterita  will  mature  grain  in 
even  less  time  and  can  be  "hogged  down." 

There  is  more  risk  from  disease  in- 
volved in  carrying  pigs  through  ~*a  long 
period,  but  we  believe  either  of  the  al- 
ternatives suggested  is  better  than  to 
sell  the  pigs  for  $5  apiece. 


FEEDING  ALFALFA  HAT  HELPS  TO  LESSEN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GRAIN  NEC- 
ESSARY TO  KEEP  TIGS  GROWING.  SUITABLE  RACK  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED 
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STARTING  WITH  PURE-BREDS 

It  should  be  the  ideal  of  every  farmer 
to  own  and  use  pure-bred  stock  in  so  far 
as  possible  in  his  farm  work.  For  many 
years  these  pure-bred  animals  have  been 
carefully  bred  for  specific  purposes  and 
the  qualities  they  possess  give  them  far 
greater  value  than  the  inferior  or  "scrub" 
animal.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  however, 
to  expect  the  pure-bred  animals  will  con- 
"  sume  less  feed  or  withstand  more  hard 
treatment  and  exposure  than  will  scrub 
animals.  The  scrub  in  his  fight  for  ex- 
istence has  been  compelled  to  take  on 
characters  that  have  no  utility  value  to 
man.  In  fact  many  of  these  characters 
actually  lessen  in  a  marked  degree  the 
usefulness  of  the  animal  for  man's  pur- 
poses. The  pure-bred  is  an  animal  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  being  surrounded 
with  artificial  conditions  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  it  has  become 
more  valuable  for  man's  purposes. 

The  grade  animal  is  one  possessing  a 
considerable  percentage  of  pure  blood  and 
the  more  pure  blood  it  contains  the  more 
useful  it  becomes  if  given  a  proper 
chance.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
grade  and  the  pure-bred.  The  pure-bred 
animal  is  responsible  for  practically  all 
the  really  valuable  qualities  the  grade 
possesses.  Some  farmers  have  developed 
herds  and  flocks  that  are  not  registered 
but  still  possess  the  characteristics  that 
make  them  as  valuable  from  the  strictly 
utility  standpoint,  as  registered  animals. 
This  has  been  possible  because  only  the 
very  best  pure-bred  sires  have  been  used 
year  after  year  in  developing  these  herds. 

The  question  of  how  to  start  in  realiz- 
ing the  ideal  of  keeping  nothing  but  pure- 
bred animals,  often  comes  up.  A  reader 
of  Kansas  Farmer  who  wishes  to  start 
in  Holstein  cattle  by  purchasing  three 
or  four  heifer  calves,  asks  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  buy  a  less  number 
and  get  registered  animals.  He  can  buy 
high  grade  heifer  calves  from  two  to 
five  weeks  old  for  from  $20  to  $25 
apiece.  He  also  asks  about  buying  a  bull 
to  go  with  these  heifer  calves.  From 
the  fact  that  this  man  is  considering 
the  buying  of  calves,  it  is  evident  he 
does  not  have  much  money  to  put  into 
pure-bred  stock  and  wishes  to  get  started 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Unless  he  is  al- 
ready milking  a  few  cows  and  has  skim 
milk  to  feed,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  buy  such  young  calves  at  all.  No 
matter  how  good  they  might  be  now, 
they  could  not  be  properly  developed  so 
as  to  become  useful  cows  without  feed- 
ing (hem  considerable  skim  milk. 

High  grade -heifer  calves  of  a  dairy 
breed,  if  they  come  from  the  use  of  the 
right  kind  of  sires,  are  likely  to  develop 
into  high  producing  cows,  but  their  off- 
spring will  always  be  grades.  A  pure- 
bred herd  cannot  be  started  without  the 
purchasing  of  at  least  one  pure-bred 
female.  Perhaps  all  the  money  this  man 
can  spare  would  not  buy  a  pure-bred 
heifer  or  cow.  If  properly  handled,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  farm  animal  that  will 
more  quickly  pay  for  itself  than  will  a 
good  dairy  cow.  The  man  who  is  willing 
to  stay  by  the  dairy  business,  giving  it 
intelligent  attention,  will  find  that  it 
will  pull  him  out  of  debt  and  start  him 
on  the  road  to  making  a  comfortable 
income.  To  such  we  would  say,  try  and 
get  at  least  one  pure-bred  cow  or  heifer 
as  the  foundation  animal  of  the  pure- 
bred herd.  We  were  recently  visiting 
one  of  the  best  pure-bred  herds  in  South- 
ern Kansas  and  had  our  attention  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cows 
in  the  herd  were  descended  from  two 
old  cows  that  were  still  producing.  One 
of  them  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time  and  was  expected  to  drop  another 
calf  in  the  near  future. 

If  the  capital  is  very  limited  it  may 
be  necessary  to  start  by  buying  young 
calves,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  heifer  old  enough  to  begin  producing 
milk  soon  will  be  bringing  in  an  income 
while  the  calf  will  have  to  be  fed  for 
two  years  at  least.  It  will  be  all  ex- 
pense and  no  income  until  it  is  old 
enough  to  produce.  Buying -calves  is  a 
good   way  to   start   without  spending 


much  money  as  the  initial  investment, 
but  it  takes  time  and  time  may  repre- 
sent more  money  than  it  would  have 
taken  to  get  a  producing  heifer  in  the 
start. 

The  bull  should  be  a.  pure-bred  with  a 
good  record  behind  him,  even  if  the  cows 
of  the  herd  are  all  grades. 

ft    M  M 

FARM  QUESTIONS  WELCOMED 

The  editors  of  Kansas  Farmer  wish 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  possible  to 
our  readers.  Apparently  some  of  our 
readers  do  not  fully  understand  the  kind 
of  service  they  should  expect  from  a 
farm  paper.  In  a  letter  just  received, 
the  writer  says:  "I  read  your  editorial 
in  which  you  invited  your  readers  to 
send  in  questions  about  feeds  and  feed- 
ing. I  herewith  enclose  some  of  my  prob- 
lems along  tli is  line.  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  do  this  for  a  long  time  but  did 
not  like  to  bother  you." 

We  are  glad  we  gave  this  invitation, 
for  this  letter  suggests  that  there  are 
readers  of  farm  papers  who  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  editors  of  such 
papers  as  Kansas  Farmer  have  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  their  farming  busi- 
ness. .We  do  not  claim  to  be  walking 
encyclopedias  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion. No  one  has  a  corner  on  all  the 
agricultural  knowledge  that  is  now  avail- 
able. We  have  observed  that  quite  often 
the  farmer  who  seems  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful and  has  the  most  experience,  is 
the  one  who  is  most  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ideas  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  him  in  his  own  work.  In  order 
to  make  progress — to  learn  new  and'bet- 
ter  ways  of  doing  things — it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  open  mind  and  be  ready  to 
receive  valuable  ideas,  whatever  may  be 
their  source.  The  important  thing  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  information  is  based 
on  facts  and  that  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion is  given  to  the  relation  of  these 
facts  to  the  questions  involved.  In  an- 
swering such  questions  as  come  to  us 
constantly,  we  use  the  knowledge  gained 
from  our  own  practical  experience  and 
in  addition  draw  on  many  other  sources 
of  reliable  agricultural  information.  The 
ability  to  gather  from  all  sources  this 
knowledge,  and  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  under  which  our 
readers  are  working  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pass  it  on  in  such  way  as  to  fit  their 
needs  is  the  test  of  the  value  of  the 
farm  paper  and  its  editors. 

Do  not  Tefrain  from  asking  questions 
for  fear  you  will  bother  us.  You  are  not 
getting  full  value  for  your  money  if  you 
feel  that  you  cannot  ask  that  the  ed- 
itors of  your  farm  papers  help  you  in 
securing  the  information  needed  to  work 
out  your  various  farm  problems.  If 
your  farm  paper  editor  does  not  like  to 
be  bothered  with  furnishing  such  help, 
the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the  better. 
Kansas  Farmer  welcomes  honest  in- 
quiries for  information  such  as  were  in- 
cluded in  the  letter  referred  to  above, 
and  assures  our  readers  that  their  ques- 
tions will  be  given  the  most  careful 
attention. 

COLLEGE  WINS  AT  CHICAGO 

After  making  a  record  breaking  run 
to  Chicago,  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege steers  made  some  sensational  win- 
nings at  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  just  held. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  been  charged  with  buying 
their  choice  show  steers  wherever  they 
could  be  obtained.  The  Kansas  college 
has  for  several  years  been  adhering  to 
the  policy  of  showing  steers  of  its  own 
breeding  only.  A  group  of  three  Short- 
horn steers  bred  and  developed  by  the 
college,  won  first  place  at  the  Interna- 
tional last  week,  on  get  of  .sire,  compet- 
ing against  all  b'-eeds,  over  fifteen  en- 
tries being  in  the  ring.  These  steers 
were  sired  by  Matchless  Dale,  son  of 
Avondale,  that  has  headed  the  college 
Shorthorn  herd  for  a  number  of  years. 
Nearly  all  the  competition  in  this  class 
was  furnished  by  breeders  of  registered 
cattle,  very  few  college  groups  being 


shown.  The  winning  of  this  prize  means 
more  in  adding  to  the  prestige  of  the 
college  work  in  breeding  and  feeding  beef 
cattle,  than  would  have  the  winning  of 
the  grand  championship  of  the  show  on 
a  purchased  steer. 

Another  showing  that  demonstrates 
the  results  of  good  breeding  work,  was 
the  group  of  five  steers  which  won  first 
place  in  this  class.  The  five  steers 
shown  by  the  Kansas  college  were  all 
sired  by  Matchless  Dale,  and  the  Kan- 
sas College  bred  the  dams  of  four  of 
the  steers  as  well.  There  were  nine 
groups  in  this  class,  the  prize  being  a 
special  offered  by  Clay,  Robinson  &  Com- 
pany, to  be  competed  for  by  agricultural 
colleges  only.  As  soon  as  the  entries 
were  all  in  the  ring,  the  South  American 
judge  who  passed  on  the  class  gave  the 
Kansas  steers  the  blue  ribbon  and  asked 
that  they  be  taken  away  while  he  se- 
lected the  remaining  places.    • 

In  the  showing  of  individual  Short- 
horn steers,  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  head  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
college,  had  the  honor  of  winning  first 
and  second  on  two-year-olds,  first  on 
senior  yearling,  first  on  junior  yearling, 
and  champion.  He  also  won  first  on 
Shorthorn  herd,  and  reserve  champion 
two-year-old,  all  breeds  competing. 

The  Kansas  college  winnings  in  Gallo- 
way steers  were  first  on  two-year-old, 
first  on  yearling,  first  on  calf,  first  on 
herd,  and  champion.  Hereford  and  An- 
gus steers  were  also  shown,  but  they  did 
not  rank  as  high  as  the  Shorthorn  and 
Galloway  entries. 

The  Kansas  college  also  breeds  and 
feeds  hogs.  A  carload  of  hogs  bred  at 
the  H;iys  Experiment  Station  and  fed 
at  Manhattan  in  an  experiment  that 
closed  a  few  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  International,  won  third  in  the  car- 
lot  class.  First  place  was  won  on  pen 
of  three  Duroc  Jersey  barrows  under 
250  pounds  weight. 

The  quarantine  against  Kansas  which 
had  been  declared  as  a  result  of  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  scare,  made  it  im- 
possible to  ship  the  show  stock  out  of 
the  state  at  the  time  it  ordinarily  would 
have  been  shipped  to  the  International. 
Professor  Cochel  and  his  assistants  had 
been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
show  and  they  passed  some  anxious 
hours  before  word  finally  came  that  the 
quarantine  had  been  lifted.  By  lively 
work  a  special  train  was  loaded  out  at 
nine  o'clock  Friday  night.  The  Union 
Pacific  and  Burlington  railroads  took 
this  train  of  thirteen  cars,  which  in- 
cluded exhibits  from  several  Kansas 
breeders  in  addition  to  the  college  stock, 
in  twenty-seven  hours — just  half  the 
time  usually  taken  by  stock  freights  in 
making  this  trip.  Only  one  stop  was 
made  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
and  that  was  to  change  engines.  This 
splendid  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  in  getting  the  Kansas  exhibits 
to  Chicago  in  time  to  be  shown,  is 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

ERADICATION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cat- 
tle is  a  serious  menace  to  our  dairy 
industry.  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole 
country  unite  in  the  efforts  being  made 
to  stamp  out  this  insidious  disease. 
State  and  local  communities  have  been 
much  han  Jieapped  in  trying  to  handle 
the  disease  through  lack  of  co-operation. 
A  campaign  of  national  scope  is  neces- 
sary. 

A  resolution  asking  for  national  aid 
was  passed  by  the  National  Dairy  Union 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  The  Na- 
tional Orange  likewise  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  federal  aid  in  controlling 
this  most  serious  disease. 
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Bulletin  No.  192  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  information  that  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  having  hogs  to 
feed  under  present  conditions.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  it  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  write  the  station  for  it. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Conveniences  which  will  lighten  the 
work  of  the  housewife  should  not  be 
purposely  withheld  until  Christmas,  but 
nothing  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
they  at  this  time. 

A  timely  question  for  the  head  of  the 
house  to  ask  himself  is,  "How  many  con- 
veniences have  I  supplied  to  make  as 
easy  as  possible  the  daily  routine  of 
duties  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  my  faith- 
ful helpmeet,  and  how  many  can  I  add 
to  these  at  this  time?" 

There  is  a  long  list  of  things  that 
might  be  given,  but  this  is  unnecessary, 
for  every  husband  knows  or  can  easily 
find  out  the  things  which  his  wife  would 
like  to  have  to  help  her  save  time  and 
energy  in  doing  her  housework. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  this  matter 
is  to  give  to  the  point  of  "feeling."  If 
it  is  a  power  washer  you  are  thinking 
about  and  the  cost  surprises  you  be- 
cause you  have  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore, consider  it  in  the  same  light  as 
you  would  the  necessity  for  a  farm 
wagon  when  you  have  a  good-sized  hand 
cart  in  which  you  yourself  could  pull 
quite  good  loads  of  feed,  etc.,  from  place 
to  place  on  the  farm — or  anywhere  else, 
for  that  matter.  The  things  which  make 
the  outside  farm  work  go  quicker  and 
easier  have  too  long  been  considered 
necessities,  while  the  conveniences  for 
the  house  have  been  thought  of  as  lux- 
uries. These  latter  will  pay  as  well  on 
the  investment  as  will  anything  bought 
for  the  place,  and  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  seriously  and  as  often. 

Make  this  a  Christmas  which  will  be 
remembered  long  by  the  women  folks, 
by  giving  them  useful  presents  of  the 
kind  that  will  conserve  their  time,  en- 
ergy and  health,  by  reason  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  housework. 
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FIRE  DANGER  IN  DRY  WEEDS 

The  state  fire  marshal  is  calling  at- 
tention to  the  danger  at  this  time  of  the 
year  from  patches  of  uncut  weeds  and 
grass.  These  patches  may  look  harm- 
less, but  whole  towns  and  much  valu- 
able property  have  been  burned  as  a  re- 
sult of  carelessness  in  disposing  of  these 
sources  of  dagger.  On  the  farms,  hay- 
stacks, barns,  sheds,  and  even  houses 
have  been  burned  because  a  spark  from 
the  chimney  or  a  stray  lighted  match  has 
started  a  fire  in  dry  vegetation. 

Wherever  there  is  any  dead  grass  or 
weeds  that  might  by  any  chance  endan- 
ger property,  this  hazard  should  be  re- 
moved. It  is  not  necessary  to  burn  or 
destroy  large  amounts  of  vegetation 
that  should  be  turned  back  to  the  soil, 
but  fire  guards  should  by  all  means  be 
provided  where  necessary. 
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The  demand  for  men  trained  in  cream- 
ery work  has  been  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply during  the  past  year,  and  this  de- 
mand is  growing.  The  ten  weeks'  cream- 
ery short  course  given  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  men  who  want  to 
prepare  themselves  for  creamery  work. 
For  about  seventy-five,  dollars  a  young 
man  can  take  this  course,  which  includes 
instruction  in  creamery  butter-making, 
creamery  management,  dairy  farming, 
dairy  bacteriology,  refrigeration,  ice 
cream  making,  cheese  making,  and  hand- 
ling market  milk.  The  Dairy  Depart- 
ment at  Manhattan  will  supply  full  in- 
formation to  those  wishing  to  take  this 
course. 
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Noted  speakers  with  messages  of  real 
significance  and  helpfulness  will  appear 
on  the  program  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  meets  in  Topeka,  Jan- 
uary 10-12,  1917.  Secretary  J.  C.  Moh- 
ler  announces  the  following:  President 
A.  Ross  Hill  of  Missouri  University; 
T.  A.  Borman  of  Kansas  Farmer; 
Charles  Dillon  of  the  Capper  farm 
papers;  Mrs.  .Cora  Wellhouse  Bullard  of 
Tonganoxie.  Announcement  of  other 
speakers  will  be  made  later  as  the  pro- 
gram is  arranged. 


•i 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  16,  1916 


PLAN  FOR  GARDEN  NOW 

Cut  Down  Cost  of  Living  by  Growing  Plenty  of  Vegetables  for  Family  Use 


By  Geo.  O,  Greene,  Extension  Division,  K.  «S.  A.  C. 


DISPLAY  MADE  AT  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  FALL  FESTIVAL. — IN 
THIS  COUNTY,  AS  RESULT  OF  CANNING  CLUB  ACTIVITIES,  THOU- 
SANDS OF  CANS  OF  VEGETABLES  ABE  PUT  UP  FOR  WINTER  USE 


IF  THE  vegetable  is  to  play  the  part 
it  should  in  helping  to  tide  the 
farmer  and  his  family  over  adverse 
conditions  that  are  almost  sure  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  the  great  European  war, 
•we  should  get  into  the  habit  of  yearly 
planning  for  and  providing  a  garden  ade- 
quate for  the  family  needs.  Plans  for 
next  year's  garden  should  be  made  now 
while  there  is  more  time  for  this  than 
when  the  busy  spring  opens. 

The  first  requisite  in  garden  planning 
is  to  fall  or  winter  plow  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  possible.  This  will  destroy 
many  insects  that,  if  unmolested,  will  in 
turn  destroy  many  of  the  young  plants 
as  they  appear  after  spring  planting. 
Fall  plowing  breaks  up  the  waterproofed 
earthen  cells  of  such  insects  as  cutworms, 
white  grubs,  wire  worms,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  will  be  awaiting  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  vegetable  seed- 
lings. Fall  plowing  also  turns  up  the 
earth  and  if  left  rough  the  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  winter  will  put  the 
ground  in  fine  condition  for  spring  work. 
The  earth  will  warm  up  earlier  and  will 
drain  sooner  for  early  planting.  Deep 
plowing  also  insures  a  large  reservoir  for 
winter  moisture. 

After  the  garden  has  been  fall  or  win- 
ter plowed  it  should  have  a  heavy  top 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure  which 
should  not  be  trashy.  Too  much  dry 
litter  will,  in  rotting,  absorb  so  much 
moisture  from  the  soil  as  to  "burn  the 
crop."  If  the  soil  is  already  rich  and 
condition  only  is  desired  this  top  dress- 
ing should  be  disked  and  well  worked 
into  the  soil  just  before  a  more  shallow 
plowing  in  the  spring.  Where  the  rain- 
fall is  light,  spring  disking  only  is  good 
practice.  This  top  dressing  will  then  act 
as  a  mulch  and  help  to  conserve  moisture 
instead  of  acting  as  an  insulating  area 
which  may  under  such  conditions  absorb 
too  much  moisture  in  rotting  to  be  good 
for  the  vegetable  crop. 

The  patch  of  ground  selected  for  the 
garden  should  be  measured  and  marked 
off  in  plats  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  rows  each,  of  vegetables  to  be  grown." 
This  work  of  marking  off  can  be  done 
on  paper  and  the  amount  of  each  sort 
of  seed  to  be  planted  may  be  determined 
by  the  likes  and  demands  of  the  family 
as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  ability 
of  some  member  of  the  family  to  can 
and  preserve  for  later  use.  If  this 
ability  is  not  well  developed  it  should, 
by  all  means,  be  acquired. 

The  table  on  this  page  is  a  record 
from  the  Kansas  experiment  station  and 
under  average  conditions,  may  be  safely 
followed.  It  will  materially  aid  in  de- 
termining the  amounts  required  by  the 
family  for  immediate  use  and  for  can- 
ning. , 

Where  conditions  are  less  favorable 
than  the  average,  more  space  should  be 
allowed.  The  main  things  to  be  observed 
are,  to  be  sure  and  have  enough — and 
a  little  over — and  to  have  a  succession 
of  plantings.  Successive  plantings  will 
insure  a  longer  season  for  each  vege- 
table. 

The  plan  should  call  for  some  late 
vegetable  to  follow  the  earlier  sorts,  as, 


tomatoes  or  late  beans  to  follow  early 
lettuce,  radishes  or  peas.  The  ordinary, 
late  summer  weed  patch  seen  in  farm 
gardens  where  these  earlier  crops  were 
grown  may  be  avoided  by  having  later 
crops  to  follow. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  secure  seed 
catalogues,  the  sorts  needed  checked 
over  and  ordered  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  plant  all  that 
will  be  required  and  to  guard  against 
possible  loss  of  any  one  planting. 

The  plans  should  also  call  for  18"  and 
20"  rows  instead  of  the  ordinary  30" 
rows  found  in  farm  gardens.  The  garden 
is  much  more  easily  and  more  surely  cul- 
tivated with  a  wheel  hoe  than  when  the 
cultivation  is  left  to  the  farm  team. 

A  good  wheel  hoe  may  be  secured  for 
$5.00  and  may  be  ordered  from  any  seed 
house  along  with  the  seed  order,  or  may 
be  had  from  almost  any  hardware  dealer. 
Farm  gardens  are  usually  too  large  and 
when,  because  of  harvest  or  hay-field 
demands,  we  fail  to  cultivate  the  ground 
the  area  is  too  large  to  weed  with  an 
ordinary  hand  hoe  and  a  weed  patch  is 
the  result. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  haul  straw  for 
mulching  the  potatoes  and  late  season 
vegetables  where  mulching  is  practiced. 
In  the  wheat  belt  where  the  garden  suf- 
fers for  want  of  cultivation  during  har- 
vest, a  mulch  if  applied  just  before  that 
time  will  do  all  cultivation  can  do — 
conserve  moisture  and  keep  down  the 
weeds.  This  is  more  surely  applied  if  it 
is  piled  alongside  the  garden.  It  is  bet- 
ter yet  if  it  has  first  been  scratched  over 
by  th»  chickens.  This  will  remove  all 
wheat  and  weed  seeds. 


A  little  planning  now  will  aid  greatly 
in  forcing  the  farm  through  the  farm 
garden  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
toward  the  living  of  the  family  instead 
of  drawing  on  the  cash  crop  for  all  the 
groceries  required  by  the  family. 


Maintaining  Soil  Fertility 

The  methods  of  farming  generally 
practiced  during  the  past  fifty  years  in 
Kansas  have  not  maintained  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  If  we  compare  the  yield  of 
the  common  farm  crops  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  with  the  yield  of  the 
first  twenty -five  years  of  this  fifty- 
year  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
yield  of  wheat  has  declined  over  17  per 
cent,  corn  over  40  per  cent,  and  oats 
33  per  cent.  If  anyone  should  doubt 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  old  cul- 
tivated fields  is  less  than  that  of  virgin 
soils,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plow  up  an 
old  uncultivated  fence  row  and  compare 
the  productiveness  of  this  soil  with  that 
of  the  field  itself  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
skeptical,  i 

Better  methods  of  farming  must  be 
followed  in  the  future  if  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  to  be  maintained.  In  order 
to  work  out  practical  cropping  systems 
and  methods  of  using  barnyard  manure, 
green  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers, 
an  area  consisting  of  140  one-tenth  acre 
plots  is  devoted  to  this  work  on  the 
Kansas  agricultural  college  farm.  In 
this  work  corn  and  other  crops  have 
been  grown  continuously  and  in  rotation. 
While  the  work  has  extended  over  a  per- 
iod of  but  six  years,  the  effect  of  con- 


tinuous cropping  to  corn  in  reducing  the 
yield  has  been  marked. 

The  yield  last  season — 1915 — on  up- 
land soil  where  corn  had  been  cropped 
continuously  for  six  years,  was  53.7 
bushels  per  acre.  In  a  simple  rotation 
of  two  crops  of  corn  and  one  of  wheat, 
the  yield  of  corn  was  63.9  bushels.  In 
the  same  rotation,  where  cowpeas  were 
sown  after  harvesting  the  wheat  and 
plowed  under  in  the  fall  before  frost, 
the  yield  was  increased  to  70.2  bushels 
per  acre.  When  barnyard  manure  was 
applied  in  this  rotation  -at  the  rate  of 
five  tons  to  the  acre  on  the  second  corn 
crop,  the  yield  was  71.9  bushels.  In  a 
rotation  consisting  of  corn,  cowpeas, 
and  wheat  when  the  cowpeas  were  cut 
for  hay,  the  yield  of  corn  was  66.2  bu- 
shels. On  a  field  that  grew  alfalfa  four 
years  and  corn  the  next  two  seasons, 
the  yield  of  corn  was  70.3  bushels  per 
acre.  The  results  secured  from  rotating 
crops  have  thus  been  striking. 

In  other  tests  barnyard  manure  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  tons 
to  the  acre  annually  has  been  worth 
$2.71  a  ton  and  has  increased  the  yield 
of  alfalfa  85  per  cent;  applied  at  the 
rate  of  five  tons  annually,  it  has  in- 
creased the  yield  129  per  cent  and  has 
been  worth  $2.00  a  ton.  Barnyard  ma- 
nure applied  on  wheat  as  a  top  dressing 
in  the  winter  has  increased  the  yield 
of  wheat  37  per  cent  and  has  been  worth 
$1.42  a  ton.  —  L.  E.  Call,  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station. 


Among  the  good  Farm  and  Home  meet- 
ings held  in  the  state  this  fall,  Norton- 
ville  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  At 
no  time  during  the  two  days'  meetings 
did  the  attendance  fall  below  one  hun- 
dred. There  were  five  out-of-town 
speakers  present  as  well  as  considerable 
local  talent.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  co-operation  be- 
tween the  merchants  and  the  farmers, 
which  culminated  in  a  big  free  dinner 
on  the  second  day,  November  21,  given 
by  the  Nortonville  Commercial  Club  to 
the  farmers  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tute. The  young  ladies  of  the  commu- 
nity acted  as  waitresses. 


Farm  bureau  work  in  Kansas  counties 
is  bringing  about  close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  farmers  in  many  communities. 
I.  N.  Chapman,  county  agent  in  Leaven- 
worth County,  reports  that  in  Reno 
Township  a  farm  bureau  community 
club  has  been  formed  at  Six  Corners 
by  the  members  of  the  farm  bureau  of 
Reno  Township.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  club,  eighty  were  present.  The 
greatest  problems  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict are  how  to  drain  the  land  subject 
to  overflow  and  how  to  improve  the  soil. 
Definite  steps  are  being  taken  to  over- 
come the  obstacles. 


Kansas  elected  151  women  for  county 
offices  in  the  recent  state  election — 58 
county  superintendents  of  instruction, 
46  registers  of  deeds,  25  clerks  of  dis- 
trict courts,  15  county  treasurers,  five 
county  clerks,  and  two  probate  judges. 


vegetable 


Beans 


Beets  . . . 
Cabbage 

Carrots  . 

Celery  . . 


Cucumbers 
Lettuce  . . . 


Onions 


Parsnips 
Peas  .... 


Radishes 

Salsify  ., 
Spinach 
Squash  . . 


Sweet  Corn 
Tomatoes  . . 

Turnips  . . . . 


Variety  in  order  of 
production 


Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bush  Lima  


Crosby's  Egyptian   

Premium  Flat  Dutch  . . 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield 

Early  Chantenay   

Half  Long  Danvers  .... 

Giant  White  Pascal  

White  Plume   

Arlington  White  Spine  . 
Black  Seeded  Simpson  . 

Improved  Hanson  

Giant  Gibraltar  

Prizetaker   

Hollow  Crown   

Nott's  Excelsior  

Gradus   

Early  Scarlet  Turnip  ... 

White  Strassburg  

M.  Sandwich  Island 

Victoria   

Summer  Crookneck 

Hubbard   

Mammoth  White  Cory  . 
Stowell's  Evergreen  .... 

Earilana   

Stone   

Dwarf  Champion   

Trucker's  Favorite  

Early  White  Milan   


Date  of 
setting  oi 
planting 


May 

May 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

July 

July 

May 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 


10.  .  . 
10.  .  . 

6... 
24. . . 
24.  .  . 

1... 

1.  .  . 
13... 
13... 

8. . . 
12. . . 
12. . . 
12... 
12..  . 
12... 
12.  .  . 
12.  .  . 


March  22.. 

April  10.. 

April  25.. 

March  25.. 

May  16.. 


June 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
July 


20. . . 
20... 
20... 
12... 
12. . . 
12... 
12... 
3... 


Amount  of  seed. 


1  pt.  to  50  feet  

1  pt.  to  50  feet  

1  oz.  to  50  feet  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants..., 
1  oz.  to  1,500  plants... 

1  oz.  to  100  feet  , 

1  oz.  to  100  feet  , 

1  oz.  to  3.000  plants.... 
1  oz.  to  3,000  plants. . . , 

1  oz.  to  50  hills  

1  oz.  to  150  feet  

1  oz.  to  1,000  plants. . .  . 

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  200  feet  

1  qt.  to  100  feet  

1  qt.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet.  .*.  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  70  feet  

1  oz.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  20  hills,  or  8  to 

12  seeds  per  hill  

I  qt.  to  200  hills,  or 

54 -qt.  to  100  feet  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants  

1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.... 

z.  to  1,500  plants. .  .  . 
1  oz.  to  1,500  plants.  .  .  . 
H-oz.  to  100  feet  


Average 
price  of 
seed 


1  qt. 
1  qt. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz. 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
i  oz., 
1  oz. 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  qt., 
1  qt., 
1  oz., 
1  oz., 

1  0*z., 

1  oz., 
1  oz., 
1  oz>, 
qt., 
qt., 
oz., 
oz, . 

07.., 
1  OZ., 

1  oz., 


30c  

25c  

20c  

20c  

30c  

25c  

25c  

20c  

20c  

20c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

15c  

40c  

60c  

10c  

10c  

10c  

10c  

15c  

15c  

25c  

30c  

30c  

25c  

25c.  w 

25c  

10c  


Depth  of 
planting 


2  to  3  inches 

2  to  3  inches 

Yz  inch  

Vz  inch  

Vz  inch  

H  inch  

M  inch  

%  inch  

%  inch  

%  inch  

Vz  Inch  

Yz  inch  

Yz  Inch  

Yz  inch  , 

%  to  1  inch. , 

3  Inches 

3  to  4  inches 
H  to  1  inch . , 
Vz  to  1  inch . , 
%  to  1  inch. 
1  to  2  inches, 
1  to  2  inches, 

1  to  2  inches, 

2  ir ches 

2  inches  . . . 
%  to  1  inch. 
'/£  to  1  inch . 
14  to  1  inch . 
Vz  to  1  inch. 
Vi  to  %  inch 


Distance 
between 
rows 


3  feet   

3  feet   

12  to  18  in. . 

3  feet  , 

3  feet  , 

14  to  18  in.., 
14  to  18  in.. 
3  to  4  feet. . . 

3  to  4  feet. . 

4  to  6  feet. ., 
1 4  inches 

14  inches  .... 
12  inches 
12  inches 
18  Inches 
3  to  3 '4  feet 
ZVz  feet  ..... 
14  inches  . . . , 
14  inches  ... 
18  Inches  . . . 
12  to  18  In.. 

7  t  o  8  feet. 
10  to  12  feet. 
3  feet   

3  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet  ...... 

4  feet   

4  feet   

18  Inches  . .  . 


Distance 
apart  in 
row 


6  inches  

6  inches   

2  to  4  inches. 

2  feet   

2  feet   

2  to  4  inches. 

3  to  5  inches. 

inches  

inches   

to  6  feet. . . 
to  4  inches, 
to  4  inches, 
to  4  inches, 
to  4  inches, 
to  i  inches, 
to  2  Inches, 
to  2  inches, 
to  2  inches, 
to  2  inches, 
to  4  inches. 
Inches 

7  to  8  feet.. 
10  to  12  feet.. 
IVz  to  3  feet. . 
2&  to  3  feet.. 

4  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet   

4  feet   

6  inches  


First 
picking 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Aug. 


July 

May 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 


June 
June 
May 
May 


May  11. 


June 
June 
July 
Julv 
Julv 
July 
Aug. 


Last 
picking 


Jn'y 
July 
Sept. 
.Tulv 
July 
Nov. 
Nov. 
P'-it. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


18. 
18. 
11. 
21. 
21. 

1. 

4. 
28. 
15. 
20. 


Oct. 

July 

July 

May 

June 

Sept. 

June 

Av?T- 

Sept. 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Yield  to  100 
feet 


48 
46 
450 
41 
45 
240 
120 
180 
220 
1799, 
214 
244 
28 
21 
56 
21 
20 
3T7 
2607 
50 
75 
13 
9 
91 
87 
420 
405 
217 
230 
150 


qts. 
qts. 
lbs. 

heads,  54  lbs. 
heads,  52  lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
heads 
heads 
150  lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
roots 
roots 
lbs. 
Ib"s. 

squash.  39  lbs. 

squash,  35  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
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GENERAL  FARM  INQUIRIES 

Something  For  Every  Farm — "Overflow  Items  From  Other  Departments 


DAIRY  BARN  AND  SILOS  ON  FARM  OF  W.  R.  STUBBS,  SUMNER  COUNTY.  

CENTRAL  PART  USED  FOR  HAY   STORAGE.  COW   STALLS  ON   SIDES  AND 

ACROSS  ONE  END.  FULLY  EQUIPPED'WITH  FEED  AND  MANURE  CARRIERS 


A READER  asks  how  to  color  white- 
wash red,  green,  or  blue,  and 
whether  these  colors  will  last. 
The  dry  colors  sold  by  dealers  in  paint 
can  be  used  in  coloring  whitewash.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  the  standard 
shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  our  correspondent 
pick  out  the  colors  he  wishes  and  use 
them  as  he  would  in  coloring  paint. 

The  lasting  qualities  of  paint  colors 
are  so  variable  that  we  would  not  ven- 
ture an  opinion  as  to  the  permanence 
of  these  colors. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience 
in  coloring  whitewash. 


Digging  Cave 

R.  D.  F.,  a  Missouri  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  is  planning  to  dig  a  cave  and 
asks  for  suggestions.  He  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  know  how  deep  the  dirt 
should  be  piled  on  top  and  how  to  keep 
it  from  slipping  or  washing  down  until 
he  cStn  get  grass  started  to  hold  it  in 
place. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  cave  be 
dug  deep  enough  so  it  will  not  have  to 
rise  very  far  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Such  cave  will  be  cooler  in  sum- 
mer and  warmer  in  winter  and  thus 
serve  its  purpose  better  than  one  built 
largely  above  the  ground.  The  best  way 
to  make  a  cave  is  to  use  concrete  for  the 
side  walls,  floor,  and  steps,  and  also  arch 
over  the  top  with  concrete.  If  the  cave 
is  to  be  very  large,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  some  reinforcing  in  the  arch.  If 
enough  dirt  is  taken  out  the  slope  of  the 
part  above  ground  can  be  made  gradual 
enough  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  wash. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  con- 
crete entirely  covered  with  soil.  Dirt 
can  be  hauled  from  some  other  part  of 
the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening 
the  slope.  A  steep  slope  always  causes 
trouble  and  it  is  harder  to  get  grass 
started  on  it  than  on  a  gradual  slope. 


Treatment  for  Lumpy  Jaw 

G.  F.  K.,  of  Saline  County,  writes  that 
he  bought  a  carload  of  young  thrifty 
cows,  September  10,  and  turned  them 
into  a  forty-acre  stubble  field  where  they 
run  until  the  frost  killed  the  crab  grass 
and  other  vegetation.  He  then  began 
feeding  alfalfa  straw,  alfalfa  hay,  and 
wheat  straw.  A  few  weeks  ago  some  of 
them  began  to  develop  bunches  on  their 
cheeks.  One  heifer-  has  quite  a  large 
lump  just  under  her  ear  and  several 
others  smaller.  In  all,  nine  are  affected. 
The  lumps  are  loose  in  the  hide  and 
when  opened  a  heavy  thick  pus  is  dis- 
charged. He  has  been  treating  them 
with  a  proprietary  lumpy  jaw  remedy. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  say  it  is  caused 
by  feeding  alfalfa  straw  and  that  the 
lumps  will  disappear  if  opened  so  the 
pus  can  get  out.  These  young  cows  are 
eating  well  and  seem  to  be  thrifty.  Two 
have  dropped  calves  and  all  will  calve 
soon.  Our  correspondent  asks  for  advice 
and  information  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
these  lumps. 

We  submitted  this  question  to  Dr.  R. 
R.  Dykstra,  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  he  states  that  he  is  satisfied  the 
cattle  are  affected  with  lumpy  jaw.  The 
lumps  are  caused  by  a  mould  or  fungus 
which  is  more  common  in  certain  fields 
than  in  others.  The  fields  in  which 
these  heifers  have  been  pastured  are  ap- 
parently badly  infected  with  this  fungus. 
It  is  a  serious  condition  and  should  not 
be  neglected. 

The  following  from  a  circular  by  Doc- 
tor Dykstra  suggests  the  treatment  to 
be  followed: 

"The  best  line  of  treatment  is  to  cut 
the  growth  out  completely.  This  is  eas- 
ily accomplished  when  it  is  not  firmly 
adherent  to  surrounding  parts,  or  where 
it  has  not  infiltrated  neighboring  struc- 
tures. The  wound  thus  produced  should 
afterwards  be  washed  out  daily  with  a 
2  per  cent  watery  solution  of  carbolic 
acid. 

'When  the  growth  cannot  be  totally 
removed,  it  may  be  cut  open,  the  pus 
washed  out  with  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  and  the 
wound  packed  with  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth that  has  been  saturated  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  The  gauze  may  be  left 
in  position  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"In  those  cases  where  the  growth  can- 


not be  cut  out,  or  if  it  does  not  contain 
pus,  but  is  hard,  a  large  cattle  trocar 
and  canula  may  be  passed  into  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  enlargement  until 
the  center  is  reached.  The  trocar  is  then 
withdrawn,  a  piece  of  trioxide  of  arsenic 
the  size  of  a  bean  is  forced  into  the 
canula  and  the  latter  withdrawn,  Reav- 
ing the  arsenic  in  the  tumor.  In  the 
course  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks  the 
entire  tumor  drops  out. 

"When  the  tongue  is  affected,  and  in 
the  early  stages,  several  superficial  in- 
cisions may  be  made  in  the  surface,  and 
afterwards  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine. 

"Finally,  when  the  preceding  forms  of 
treatment  cannot  be  carried  out,  the 
iodide  of  potash  treatment  may  be 
adopted.  It  is  as  follows:  Young  ani- 
mals should  receive  from  one-half  to 
one  draw  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  daily.  Adult  animals 
should  receive  from  two  to  three  drams 
daily.  This  treatment  should  be  contin- 
ued from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  until  the 
growth  has  disappeared.  If,  during  this 
treatment,  the  eyes  commence  to  water, 
With  an  excessive  nasal  discharge,  skin 
eruptions,  loss  of  hair,  and  emaciation, 
then  the  dose  must  be  decreased  or  dis- 
continued for  a  week.  This  treatment  is 
successful  in  about  75  per  cent  of  all 
cases  treated.  The  milk  should  not  be 
used  during  this  treatment,  nor  when 
the  udder  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble." 


Cowpeas  Before  Alfalfa 

N.  G.,  Allen  County,  plans  to  seed' 
some  alfalfa  next  August  and  asks  if  he 
can  plant  cowpeas  in  the  spring  and  get 
them  off  in  time  to  seed  the  alfalfa. 

We  would  not  advise  doing  this.  Cow- 
peas cannot  be  planted  early  in  the 
spring  for  the  reason  that  the  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  warm  before  they  will 
germinate  and  grow.  For  this  reason 
the  cowpeas  would  be  fully  occupying 
the  ground  when  the  preparation  work 
for  the  alfalfa  seed  bed  should  be  going 
on.  Even  if  the  peas  should  be  suffici- 
ently mature  to  be  harvested  at  the 
time  the  alfalfa  should  be  seeded,  the 
soil  would  be  low  in  moisture  and  the 
alfalfa  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a 
good  start. 

Oats  might  be  seeded  in  the  spring  on 
ground  that  is  to  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  in 
August.  Oats  are  ordinarily  ready  to 
be  harvested  by  the  first  of  July.  If 
the  land  is  plowed  this  fall,  the  disk 
could  be  used  in  preparing  the  stubble 


for  the  alfalfa.  The  preparation  should 
begin,  however,  as  soon  as  the  oats  are 
harvested.  If  the  weeds  and  grass  are 
allowed  to  take  the  ground  they  will 
soon  exhust  its  moisture. 

If  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  get  a 
stand  of  alfalfa  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
safer  plan  to  spend  the  whole  season 
getting  the  seed  bed  ready.  Many  far- 
mers in  Eastern  Kansas  who  practice 
late  summer  or  fall  seeding  of  alfalfa, 
consider  the  securing  of  a  good  stand  of 
too  great  importance  to  risk  trying  to 
grow  any  other  crop  preceding  the  sow- 
ing of  alfalfa.  They  carefully  cultivate 
the  land  during  the  summer  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  down  weeds  and  when 
the  time  comes  to  sow,  the  seed  bed  is 
well  stored  with  moisture  and  available 
plant  food  and  is  in  a  fine,  mellow  con- 
dition on  top. 


Wood  Blocks  for  Stable  Floor 

C.  J.  R.,  Pottawatomie  County,  writes 
that  he  was  much  interested  in  a  recent 
article  in  Kansas  Farmer  telling  how 
to  lay  cow  stable  floors  of  creosoted 
wood  blocks.  He  asks  for  further  infor- 
mation on  the  cost  of  such  a  floor,  the 
size  and  thickness  of  the  blocks  used, 
and  any  other  points  that  will  enable 
him  to  figure  on  the  advisability  of  us- 
ing this  type  of  floor. 

The  blocks  commonly  used  for  barn 
floors  are  two  and  one-half  inches  thick. 
They  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.60  to  $1.70  per  square  yard,  depend- 
ing on  the  distance  from  Kansas  City. 
Where  the  concrete  is  already  laid,  the 
cost  of  a  wood  block  floor  will  include 
the  cost  of  the  blocks,  the  work  of  lay- 
ing them,  and  the  filler,  the  work  and 
filler  amounting  to  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  per  square  yard.  A  farmer 
can  lay  these  blocks  himself,  as  there  is 
nothing  difficult  about  this  operation.  It 
will  thus  cost  approximately  $2  per 
square  yard  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
an  ordinary  cement  floor.  There  is 
about  one  and  one-half  square  yards  to 
each  cow  stall,  so  the  cost  per  stall  would 
not  be  high. 


Feeding  Stock  Cows 

M.  S.  M.,  Rice  County,  writes  that  he 
has  a  bunch  of  good  grade  Shorthorn 
cows  that  will  drop  calves  about  the 
first  of  January.  He  expects  to  let  the 
calves  run  with  the  cows  and  wants  them 
to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  possible. 
For  feed  he  has  corn  silage  that  does  not 
contain  much  grain,  an  abundance  of 


wheat  straw,  and  considerable  first  cut- 
ting alfalfa  hay.  He  has  a  good  shed. 
He  asks  whether  or  not  he  should  feed 
some  concentrates  to  these  cows. 

Ordinarily  stock  cows  can  be  wintered 
in  fine  condition  on  alfalfa  hay  and  sil- 
age without  any  concentrates.  The  fact 
that  these  cows  are  to  drop  their  calves 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  instead  of 
in  the  spring,  makes  it  necessary  to  feed 
them  a  little  better  during  the  winter 
than  if  they  were  not  to  calve  until 
April  or  May.  They  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  run  down  in  flesh  or  they  can- 
not produce  vigorous  calves  and  nourish 
them  with  a  good  flow  of  milk.  A  daily 
feed  per  cow  of  25  or  30  pounds  of  silage, 
with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat 
and  free  access  to  straw,  should  keep 
them  in  good  condition  up  to  calving 
time  unless  the  alfalfa  is  poor  in  qual- 
ity. If  the  cows  are  rather  thin  in  flesh 
at  the  present  time  we  believe  it  will 
pay  to  feed  them  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  or  cake  daily  per  head.  If  there  is 
not  enough  alfalfa  so  they  can  be  fed 
all  they  will  eat,  it  is  more  important 
that  they  have  a  concentrate  rich  in 
protein.  It  takes  protein  to  properly 
develop  the  calf  and  to  make  milk.  It 
would  not  be  good  policy  to  pinch  the 
calves  in  the  start.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  their  lives  they  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  milk,  and  the  only 
way  to  insure  a  good  milk  flow  is  to  feed 
the  -Cows  a  ration  containing  plenty  of 
protein. 


Rye  for  Silage 

A.  E.„  a  California  reader  of  Kansas 
Farmer,  asks  if  the  silo  is  practical 
where  corn  cannot  be  grown,  and  whether 
or  not  rye  will  make  good  silage.  If  so, 
at  what  stage  it  should  be  cut  for  silage, 
and  whether  a  ton  of  rye  silage  is  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  a  ton  of  corn  silage. 

Corn  is  generally  considered  the  ideal 
silage  crop,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
other  crops  that  can  be  used.  Rye  for 
silage  should  be  cut  when  the  kernels 
are  just  past  the  milk  stage.  On  ac- 
count of  its  hollow  stems  it  is  impor- 
tant that  unusual  care  be  taken  to  tramp 
it  thoroughly  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air 
possible. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  has 
made  tests  of  rye  silage  as  compared 
with  corn  silage,  and  reports  that  it  was 
less  readily  eaten  by  cows  and  produced 
10  per  cent  less  milk  and  butter.  When 
cows  were  changed  from  corn  to  rye 
silage  they  shrank  20  per  cent  in  milk. 
When  changed  from  rye  silage  back  to 
corn  silage,  they  gained  2  per  cent  in 
milk  production. 


Water  for  Hogs 

Hogs,  in  common  with  all  animals, 
require  plenty  of  good,  pure  water  to 
do  their  best.  In  winter  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  hogs  will  not  get  water 
enough,  even  on  farms  where  water  is 
abundant.  Water,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  hog,  is 
about  the  cheapest  thing  that  can  be 
provided.  In  summer  it  is  a  much  sim- 
pler matter  to  keep  hogs  supplied  with, 
water  than  it  is  in  winter.  In  winter 
water  freezes  up  in  the  troughs  and  the 
automatic  watering  devices  freeze  so 
they  will  not  work.  It  requires  consid- 
erable ingenuity  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
keeping  fresh,  pure  water  before  hogs  in 
the  winter,  but  it  can  be  done.  Auto- 
matic watering  devices  for  winter  use 
must  have  the  float  and  valve  placed  in 
a  tank  or  barrel  that  can  be  covered  with 
manure  or  straw  so  that  it  cannot  freeze 
and  prevent  the  float  working.  The  pipe 
leading  to  the  fountain  or  vessel  where 
the  hog  drinks  must  also  be  protected 
from  freezing. 

Water  is  so  important  to  the  animal 
body  that  a  hog  may  be  fed  the  best 
kind  of  a  balanced  ration  and  still  make 
poor  gains  from  lack  of  water.  Water 
is  one  of  the  necessities  that  has  not 
advanced  in  price,  so  this  cannot  be  given 
as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  make 
proper  provision  for  supplying  it  in 
abundance. 


Farmers  who  use  pure-bred  sires  re- 
ceive about  $30  more  for  every  $100 
worth  of  feed  consumed  by  live  stock 
than  do  those  using  grade  sires,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  farm 
management  extension  service  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 


This  $100.  Book 

,_____J\burs  For  A 
lfPos*al 


BREEDING 


A  penny  postal 
brings  most 

startling  farm  book 
ever  published. 
Tells  about  the  fam- 
f)j  ous  "Campbell  Sys- 
tem of  Breeding  Big 
IB  Crops;"  how  your 
Wheat,  Oats,  Corn, 
Timothy  and  Clover 
yields  can  be  increas- 
ed by  ONE-FIFTH  — 

QUICKLY!  EASILY! 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

xlyBOO.OOOmei 

 ystem"— it'e  a 

Leaxo  all  about  it  free. 

'/CHATHAM 

SEED  GRADER  AND  CLEANER 

la  addition  to  Book  yoa  get  free  complete  facta  about  my 
new  Chatham  Seed  Grader  &  Cleaner— a  gas  power  or  hand 
power  machine  handling' up  to  60  bu.se^d  per  hour.  It  cleans, 

Sradee.  separates  and  sacks  —  ALL  AT  ONE  OPERATION, 
.ny  ffrain.any  sraoo  seed,  they  all  look  alike  to  theChatham. 
Takes  out  all  dirt,  dost,  trash  and  all  noxious  weeds;  takes 
out  poor  sickly  seeds;  sacks  pure  plump  seed,  ready  for  sow- 
in*.  THOUSANDS  IN  USE.  Thirtv  days  free  trial-cash  or 
Ion?  time  credit,  and  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE]  Send  postal 
fur  Book  her*  pictured— SEND  NOW. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept  225  Detroit,  Mich. 
0ept.225KansasCitytMo.,Dept.225Minnespolis,Minn. 


World's  D^A4S*%«v 
Best  flOOTIllg 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


L 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Beo  ClOBter  Metal  Shingies.H 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing  a 
Seam,  Fainted    or  Galvanize 
Roofings,    Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to   yoa  atl 
Rock -Bottom    Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
niade.  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT 

Edwards  Tlghtcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

costless;  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot,6re,rust,lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Boole  Get  oar 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  NoJ.2363 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
123 1 3- 1 2363  Pike  St.    CiaciMuti,  Okie 


Fine  Grinding 


,«y^  The  Letz  i3  the  mill  that  grinds  all  1 
M  grain  and  forage  crops-even  oat  hulls-fine 
■  as  flour  in  one  grinding.  Gar  corn,  snapped 
I  corn,  oats,  wheat  screenings,  alfalfa,  clover, 
D  anything.  Make  your  own  appetizing  grain 
— I  and  forage  feeds  with  a 

Letz  Grinder 

and  save  the  waste.  One 
set  Letz  Plates  grinds  1000 
to  3000  bushels.  Silent  run- 
ning, self -sharpening.  Ten 
days  free  trial.  Book  free. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 
103East  St.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-page 
four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers; 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 

jome  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  irar- 
dens,   landscaping',  shrubbery, 
•rehards,  farms.    A  dictionary  or  ' 
frardeningl  Flower  lover's  delightl 
_  Berry  grower's  book!  An  orchard- 
ist's  manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
ever  published.   Better  than  our  famous  191S  book. 
Don't  miss  it.  Ask  today.   A  noatal  seta  it. 
galloway  Bros.  A  Co.,  DJ215  Waterloo,  la. 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mae« 
Five.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel> 
Pull  X  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
reted.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Torma.  Size! 
Oi  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  Nd 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  enginfl 
fever  built.      Engine  book  free.      A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
661  Kins  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS' 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


-#5-Pa3s.,30H.P. 
■  Electric  Starting 
114-in.  W'lbase 


talla  of  1917  model. 


Ride  In  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  It ' 
out  of  your  commissions  on 
Bales.  I  am  dally  ship, 
ping  cars  to  Bush 
Agents.  103  went  out 
Jast  April.  BU  pro- 
fits for  you.  Write 

lor  my  48-paKe 
-ull 


BESH  MOTOB  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  111.  g 

SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


WHnaFOLmiVO  RAWISQ  MACHINE.  » CORDS  by ONE  DAN  In 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  cataloT  No.E40showinglow  price 
end  latest  improvements,  t  irst  order  secures  agency, 
FoldW  Sawing  Math.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


KANSAS  FARMER 

K  ansa*   Farmer    Dairy  Club 


December  16,  191b* 


A.  t  Jt  s    Feeding  Ad 


v  i  c  e 


1AM  sending  my  cow's  milk  and  feed 
record,  hoping  it  .will  reacli  the 
Kansas  Farmer  office  by  December 
10.  Do  you  think  my  cow  is  giving  the 
amount  of  milk  she  should  for  the  feed 
she  is  getting?  I  am  giving  her  the 
best  of  care.  —  Max  Hoixister,  Harvey 
County. 


Your  cow  is  giving  about  30  pounds 
of  milk  daily.  She  is  making  a  profit 
over  the  cost  of  the  feed  you  are  giving 
her.  You  are  probably  feeding  all  the 
grain  you  should  for  the  milk  she  is 
giving.  Of  course  your  roughage  ration 
of  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  40  pounds 
of  silage  daily,  is  ideal  for  a  roughage 
ration,  but  she  would  not  keep  up  her 
milk  flow  unless  you  fed  the  grain  in 
addition.  The  daily  grain  ration  of  4 
pounds  chops,  4  pounds  oats,  and  1 
pound  of  oil  meal  is  a  good,  well  bal- 
anced feed  for  milk  production.  In  fig- 
uring how  much  grain  to  feed,  dairymen 
ordinarily  allow  a  pound  of  grain  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  the 
cow  is  giving  daily,  or  a  pound  of  grain 
daily  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced weekly.  Since  your  cow  is  a  grade 
Holstein  she  is  probably  using  the  grain 
you  are  giving  her  for  milk  instead  of 
fat.  The  chief  difference  between  cows 
bred  for  beef  production  and  those  bred 
for  milk,  is  that  the  beef  cow  uses  the 
surplus  feed  for  laying  on  body  weight, 
while  the  milk  cow  keeps  lean  even 
though  getting  a  heavy  grain  ration. 
You  are  feeding  your  cow  very  close  to 
the  limit  for  grain,  and  should  watch 
closely  to  see  that  she  is  not  increasing 
in  weight,  which  would  indicate  she  had 
reached  her  capacity  for  milk  produc- 
tion and  is  storing  fat  on  her  body. 


Milk-Making  Feed  Necessary 

My  cow  was  to  freshen  October  15, 
but  the  owner  made  a  mistake  in  the 
date  for  it  was  November  7.  But  she 
freshened  November  8,  which  was  the 
day  after  election,  so  I  named  the  calf 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  had  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  at  first, 
as  she  had  a  caked  udder.  The  veter- 
inarian said  this  was  because  she  was 
not  milked  before  fresh.  But  she  is  all 
right  now  and  is  giving  between  40  and 
50  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

I  sent  a  sample  of  milk  to  Manhattan 
before  the  fifteenth  of  November,  but 
haven't  received  the  test  yet. 

I  am  only  feeding  my  cow  roughage — 
alfalfa,  corn  and  kafir  fodder  and  straw. 
— Helen  Buchenan,  Dickinson  County. 


You  cannot  expect  to  keep  your  cow 
up  to  40  or  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  on 
roughage  alone.  Grain  is  very  high  in 
price,  but  you  are  also  getting  a  good 
price  for  butter  fat  and  cannot  afford 
to  let  your  cow  fall  off  in  milk  produc- 
tion for  lack  of  feed.  It  is  all  right  to 
give  her  all  the  alfalfa  hay,  fodder  and 
straw  she  will-eat,  but  she  has  enough 
capacity  for  giving  milk  to  make  it  pay 
to  feed  her  some  grain  in  addition.  At 
present  prices  there  is  probably  no  bet- 
ter ration  than  corn,  bran,  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal,  fed  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  corn,  two  parts  bran,  and 


one  part  cottonseed  meal,  by  weight.  If 
the  corn  is  ground  you  can  mix  these 
feeds  together  in  a  box.  If  you  have  to 
feed  the  corn  without  grinding  you  can- 
not mix  it  before  feeding,  but  can  feed 
it  in  this  proportion.  Remember  that 
in  feeding  ear  corn  you  must  add  one- 
fourth  to  allow  for  the  weight  of  the 
cob. 


Club  Records 

We  are  proud  of  our  dairy  club  mem- 
bers this  month  for  their  promptness  in 
sending  in  their  records.  Half  of  the 
records  have  reached  this  office  before 
the  tenth  of  the  month  and  we  know 
this  number  will  be  increased  before  the 
day  is  past,  for  there  are  several  whose 
records  are  always  on  time  who  have 
not  yet  been  heard  from.  But  we  need 
not  worry  about  these  for  we  know  they 
will  be  here  on  time  or  else  we  will 
have  letters  telling  why  they  are  late. 

If  your  November  records  are  in,  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness 
in  sending  them.  If  you  have  not  yet 
sent  them,  won't  you  please  figure  your 
butter  fat  right  away  and  mail  them  to 
us  today? 

Remember,  one  of  the  biggest  things 
in  business  is  punctuality.  And  every- 
one can  be  punctual  for  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  habit.  It  is  as  easy  to  form 
the  habit  of  starting  to  school  in  time 
to  reach  there  before  the  bell  npgs,  as 
it  is  to  wait  until  time  for  the  bell  to 
ring  before  starting  from  home.  In  fact 
it  is  easier  by  far,  for  the  whole  day's 
work  is  done  more  easily  by  reason  of 
the  good  start.  When  you  get  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself — and  all  our  dairy  club 
members  are  now  in  business — it  is 
easier,  more  pleasant  and  more  profit- 
able to  do  things  at  the  time  they  should 
be  done,  than  to  put  them  off.  If  you 
do  not  have  regular  times  for  milking 
and  feeding  your  cow,  you  will  be  the 
loser,  for  you  will  soon  find  that  your 
cow  will  not  be  regular  in  the  amount 
of  milk  she  gives  you.  If  you  do  not 
make  your  monthly  payment  on  your 
cow  promptly  on  the  day  the  banker  is 
expecting  you  to  make  it,  and  do  not 
give  him  some  good  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  make  it,  you  will  be  the  loser, 
for  your  banker  will  soon  lose  his  confi- 
dence in  you  and  your  word  will  not 
mean  anything  to  him.  If  for  any  rea- 
son you  cannot  make  a  payment,  call 
on  the  banker  in  person,  call  him  by 
phone,  or  write  to  him  a  day  or  two 
before  payment  is  due,  so  that  he  may 
know  at  the  time  he  is  expecting  it,  why 
it  is  not  in  his  hands.  Keeping  prom- 
ises is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  business.  In  fact,  promises  of  any 
kind  should  be  kept  unless  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  Then  the 
explanation  should  be  promptly  made. 


The  Farm  Boy  Cavalier  story  referred 
to  on  this  page,  was  left  out,  but  you 
will  find  it  in  the  Home  Department  in 
this  issue. 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost! 

By  using  "Brooks'  Best"  Calf  Meal.  100 
pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.  Brooks 
Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. — Adv. 


ERNEST  ASBURT,  LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY',  AND  HIS  PURE-BRED  JERSEY 
COW.  SHE  HAS  A  TAIL  BUT  OBJECTED  TO  HAVING  IT  IN  THE  PICTURE 


EDE  SAFETY  TAN 

Makes  Robes  10  Sq.  Ft.  Larger 


Save 60%  on  Robes  and  Coots  by" 
send  lng  jour  hldos  to  be"£de  tnnnec. 
— snme  as  largest  manufacturers  d< 

Etie  Safety  Van.  Only  tan  thatwi.. 
not  waste  or  shrink  your  hide  with 
elum.  Produces  robes  lOsq.  ft,  larger 
— worth  85o  per  sq.  ft.  to  you.  Only  tan 
that  destroys  e  1 1  d  i  sease  germs  and  ia 
approved  by  Government  Inspectors, 
Guaranteed  for  Hfe. 

EdeShlp-SafeSystem.  Recognized 
by  railroads  ae  only  safe  way  to  ship 
""ides.    Ends  losses,  thefts,  delays. 

on  can  ship  a  thousand  miles  aa 
safely  as  ten.  Ask  for  it. 

Prices  1 2  H  to  50  Per  Cent  Bejow 
Others.  Because  we  produce  X% 
America's  Custom  Tanning,  we  can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Beautiful 
CatalogM  ,  illustrating  Ede  Furs. 

Agents:  If  no  Ede  agent  In  yoni 
town,  write  for  special  proposition. 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  Omaha 

Des  Moines    St.  Paul 

DubunuH     ,_sr»^^*-»».      Stout  Falls 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (tor  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stock:  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
oess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especial  ly  on  horse 
hides  and  oalf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Pur  Company, 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  ¥. 


Don't  Burn  Your  STRAW 

Learn  how  to  change  your  straw  pile  into 
Gold;  how  spreading  straw,  like  spread- 
manure,  is  the  most  paying-  thins 
a  straw  owner  can  do.  In- 
crease your  crop  profits  $5  or 
more  an  acre.  My  Free  Book— 

"Spreading 
Straw  Pays" 

tells  all  aboutmy  new  improv- 
ed   PERFECTION  Straw 
Spreader.    Always  a  good  ' 
machine,  but  now,  after  three 
years  of  success,  better  than 
ever.  Sold  on  60  days'  trial. 
Fully  guaranteed.   A  postal 
brings  my  Book.  C.  E.  WARMER,  Free 
THE  UNION  FOUNDRY  <b  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
BIO    Union  Street,         Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Hides  Tannec 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  all  In- 
formation. Address 

GOWN  IE  TANNING  COMPANY 


522  Market  Street 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.r-C 


A  A  m  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

M  £w  fly  Jr.  No.2.  Lightrunning^ 
wM  „w  mA  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
fil^B  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

fier  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
arger  sizes  up  to  6 1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days' Free  Trial  M%  by  wh«t 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brines  Free  cat- 
alog1, folder  and  ''direct-from-factory''  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  "a 

2181  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


HIDES  TANNED 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs  and  we  will  tan 
and  make  fur  coats,  robes,  rugs,  mitts,  etc., 
of  them.  All  kinds  of  repair  work  and  taxi- 
dermy. Also  tanning  harness  and  lace.  We 
are  the  only  tannery  In  Kansas  City.  Write 
for  catalog  C-8  and  prlee  list. 

KANSAS  CITY  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
914  Union  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Cash  Paid  for  Hides  and  Purs. 


TraA  Patalritf  In  colors  explalnt 
rree  feara'Pg  howyoucansavs 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel,  or  waod  wheels  to  M 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

34EJ«El..lJo-«F^». 

Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 

SU  awb.i  i  ■  plants,  one  lanro  packet  each  of  the 
now  Cereal  Fetodto,  Sedan  Grass  and  Silk  Leal 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testing.  8end  10  cent, 
for  mallinA  expense,  or  not,  as  too  please.  Ws 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
60c  per  doren;  yOc  for  F>0:  Sl-TSfor  100:  $5.  'JO  fof 
S25.  all  postpaid.    CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co..  Box  463  Osage.  loM 


INVENT 


80jsTBTjHIN6.  It  Mar 
Bring  Wealth.  Our  Free 


Book  tells  What  to  In- 
vent and  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  through 
Our  Credit  System.  WATBRs  £  CO.,  Suc- 
ceeded by  TALBEB.T  &  PARKER,  4517 
Warder  Building,  V.'.n«hfs>pt»n.  B.  C. 
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Roughing    Cattle   Through  the  Winter 


VERY  few  cattle  are  being  full  fed 
this  season.  Those  having  cattle 
are  interested  in  wintering  them 
on  rough  feeds  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible. 

"Roughing  cattle"  may  mean  either 
one  of  two  methods  of  handling  them. 
It  may  mean  carrying  cattle  through  the 
winter  without  shelter  and  allowing  them 
to  gain  their  livelihood  from  straw 
stacks  and  whatever  they  can  pick  up 
about  the  farm,  or  it  may  mean  caring 
for  them  in  a  practical,  economical  and 
profitable  manner  without  the  use  of 
grain.  Where  cattle  are  roughed  through 
the  winter  by  the  first  method  there 
will  usually  be  some  losses  and  the  stock 
will  come  out  in  the  spring  weighing  less 
than  they  did  in  the  fall.  It  will  take 
them  half  the  summer  to  get  in  a  good, 
healthy,  thrifty  condition  again.  This 
method  of  roughing  cattle  through  the 
winter  never  has  proved  profitable  and 
never  will.  The  second  method  implies 
the  use  of  cheap  shelter,  which  may  be 
either  a  straw  shed  or  a  board  shed  open 
on  one  end,  also  the  use  of  suitable  rough 
feeds,  such  as  corn  or  kafir  fodder,  silage, 
cane  hay,  prairie  hay,  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay,  and  oat  or  wheat  straw.  In  most 
localities  this  winter  there  is  an  abun- 
dance ~of  rough  feed  of  one  or  more  of 
the  above  varieties. 

For  roughing  cattle  through  the  win- 
ter the  best  possible  combination  of  feeds 
is  silage  and  alfalfa  hay.  Many  have 
not  as  yet  accepted  this  fact.  There  are 
too  few  farms  where  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay  both  are  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  winter  any  large  number  of 
cattle.  A  fairly  roomy  shed  that  is  kept 
well  bedded  with  straw,  a  suitable  water 
supply,  and  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  silage,  make  ideal  conditions  for 
wintering  a  bunch  of  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  steers  or  heifers  or  a  bunch  of 
breeding  beef  cows.  On  farms  where  the 
silo  has  not  yet  been  built  and  the  al- 
falfa field  has  not  been  started,  the  fod- 
der and  other  rough  feeds  can  be  used, 
but  along  with  these  feeds  a  pound  a 
day  of  cottonseed  cake  or  oil  meal  should 
be  fed  to  give  the  best  results. 

In  order  that  a  beef  herd  may  prove 
profitable  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
young  cattle  shall  gain  a  little  in  winter 
and  come  out  in  the  spring  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition  so  that  they  will  begin 
to  gain  at  once  when  put  on  pasture.  To 
accomplish  this  and  get  the  desired  re- 
sult the  young  cattle  especially  must 
have  suitable  shelter,  though  it  need  not 
be  expensive,  and  they  must  be  regularly 
and  carefully  watered  and  regularly  fed 
an  abundance  of  feed  even  though,  the 
feed  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 

Pork  from  High  Priced  Feeds 

When  grain  is  very  high  in  price  we 
generally  try  to  use  it  as  economically 
as  possible.  This  doe3  not  necessarily 
mean  to  feed  scant  rations.  It  is  never 
profitable  to  feed  corn  alone  to  hogs,  but 
at  present  prices  for  corn  it  is  especially 
important  that  it  be  balanced  with  some 
feed  rich  in  protein. 

L.  A.  Weaver,  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  the  following  to  say 
of  tankage,  one  of  the  most  important 
protein  supplements  fed  to  hogs: 

"Tankage  has  perhaps  received  more 
attention  by  experiment  stations  and  by 
practical  feeders  during  the  last  few 
years  than  any  other  protein  supplement. 
Its  composition  makes  it  almost  an  ideal 
supplement  to  corn  for  hog  feeding.  The 
high  protein  content,  derived  from  an 
animal  source,  along  with  a  high  mineral 
or  ash  content  makes  it  particularly  val- 
uable when  fed  with  corn,  which  is 
noticeably  lacking  in  these  nutrients.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss  here  in 
detail  the  enormous  amount  of  experi- 
mental data  upon  this  subject  since  most 
of  the  state  experiment  stations,  includ- 
ing the  Missouri  station,  have  published 
the  results  of  trials  made  with  tankage. 
The  data  reported,  however,  shows  that 
tankage  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  best 
supplements  to  corn  for  hog  feeding. 

"Experimental  work  shows  that  better 
results  are  obtained  with  the  breeding 
herd  when  some  tankage  or  meat  meal 
is  added  to  a  corn  ration.  Not  only  are 
more  pigs  farrowed  per  litter,  but  those 
farrowed  are  stronger.  It  has  been  found 
for  example  that  gilts  fed  corn  alone 


farrowed  an  average  of  7.6  pigs  per  lit- 
ter as  compared  with  an  average  of  8.5 
farrowed  by  the  gilts  fed  a  ration  of 
corn  10  parts,  tankage  or  meat  meal  1 
part.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  former 
were  ohrong  as  compared  with  98  per 
cent  of  the  latter. 

"Not  only  does  the  addition  of  some 
feed  like  tankage  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  breeding  herd,  but  it  also  ma- 
terially decreases  the  time  required  to 
get  the  pig  to  a  marketable  weight.  This 
is  shown  in  a  list  at  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  where  one 
lot  of  hogs  for  120  days  on  a  ration  of 
corn  10  parts,  tankage  1  part,  gained  on 
the  average  1.15  pounds  per  head  per 
day,  while  a  similar  lot  fed  on  corn 
alone  gained  only  1.11  pounds.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  would  require 
about  a  month  longer  to  make  a  100- 
pound  shoat  weigh  250  pounds,  if  corn 
alone  was  used  as  the  ration  than  when 
a  ration  of  corn  and  tankage  was  used. 
In  the  trial  mentioned  above  it  required 
436.4  pounds  of  corn  plus  43.6  pounds  of 
tankage  to  produce  100  pounds  gain  on 
the  one  hand  as  compared  with  580 
pounds  of  corn  where  corn  alone  was 
used.  These  results  are  reported  in  Mis- 
souri Bulletin  136,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  writing  to  the  director  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Columbia,  Mo." 

Trend  of  Beef  Cattle  Values 

The  records  show  that  public  sales  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  fall  usually  result  in 
Si  mewhat  lower  prices  than  in  the  spring 
and  late  winter  season.  Yet  it  would 
appear  from  the  public  sales  held  so  fa«r 
this  season  that  Shorthorn  values  will 
hold  to  a  higher  level  than  during  the 
spring  sale  season.  The  fact  that  the 
present  season  is  an  exception  so  far  as 
the  breed  is  concerned,  indicates  an  in- 
creasing demand. 

The  sale  of  imported  Shorthorns,  held 
at  Chicago  November  1  by  Carpenter  & 
Ross  of  Ohio,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
$911  on  72  head,  all  of  the  calves  with 
two  exceptions  being  sold  separate  from 
their  dams.  Had  they  been  sold  to- 
gether, as  is  the  prevailing  custom,  the 
average  would  have  been  considerably 
higher.  The  cattle  were  widely  distrib- 
uted, going  into  eleven  central  states. 

It  was  in  the  Anoka  Farms  sale  in 
Wisconsin  that  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence of  demand  for  Shorthorn  seed  stock 
was  manifested.  The  year's  calf  crop, 
40  odd  head  in  number,  sold  for  an 
average  of  $1,016.  At  the  opening  of 
the  sale,  ten  of  the  most  desirable  were 
displayed  in  the  ring,  and  when  sold  the 
average  on  these  ten  stood  at  $1,900  per 
head.  The  Anoka  Farms'  exhibit  in  the 
get-of-sire  class  in  the  leading  shows  was 
included  in  this  sale  and  the  quartet  sold 
for  an-  average  of  approximately  $2,400 
each. 

At  the  joint  McDermott,  Weaver  & 
Garden  sale  at  Chicago  an  average  of 
$677  was  made. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  these 
sales  no  efforts  were  made  to  create  un- 
usual enthusiasm.  The  bidding  repre- 
sented the  sober  judgment  of  the  farm- 
ers and  breeders,  and  the  settlements 
were  practically  all  made  in  cash.  The 
purchases  were  made  for  foundation 
breeding  material  and  the  discrimination 
in  these  selections  clearly  indicates  the 
broad  purpose  of  breeders  in  all  sections 
to  improve  the  standards  of  their  herds 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency  to- 
ward higher  achievement  in  American 
live  stock  husbandry.  —  Fkank  D. 
Tomson. 


To  condition  and  fatten 

old  thin  horses  and  cattle  we  recom- 
mend feeding  a  small  amount  of  our 
Blue  Bag  Brand  Medicated  Salt.  It, 
improves    appetite    and  digestions 
quickly.    See  page  1539  in  big  Gen- 
eral Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Oil  Tests 

i 

Their  Relation  to  Correct  Lubrication 


Several  years  ago  a  prominent 
engineer  invented  a  machine  to 
determine  the  comparative  ef- 
ficiency of  lubricating  oils.  But 
one  day  it  was  found  that  crude 
kerosene  oil,  by  this  machine's 
test,  was  the  best  lubricant. 

That,  of  course, 
was  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it. 


This  will  indicate 
the  difficulties  which 
science  has  always  met 
in  trying  to  judge  on 
oil's  efficiency  by  any- 
thingbutthepractical  testsoluse. 

Nevertheless,  during  manufac- 
ture, certain  scientific  tests  are 
essential. 

Gargoyle  lubricants,  whether 
intended  for  steam  engine  use, 
gas  engine  use,  or  use  on  other 
friction  surfaces,  are  all  put 
through  many  such  scientific 
tests. 

For  example:  Each  batch  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  which  goes 
on  the  market,  is  put  through 
at  least  35  separate  and  distinct 
tests. 


These  tests  are  not 
aimed  to  get  at  the 
efficiency  of  the  oil. 
The  oil's  efficiency 
had  to  be  arrived  at 
by  long  experiment  in 
practical  use. 

The  scientific  labor- 


giggle 


Mobiloils 


sure  that  the  oil  is  running  uniform — 
that  every  lot  manufactured  is  up  to 
the  proven  standard. 

A  great  difference  in  efficiency  may 
exist  between  oils  which  look  alike 
and  test  alike.  To  cope  with  this 
puzzling  condition,  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  has  for  years  maintained 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  and 
engineering  departments  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  recommending  a  Gajgoyle  lu- 
bricant for  a  given  purpose,  we  first 
analyze  the  operating  conditions,  to  be 
met,  then  specify  the  lubricant  which 
is  known,  from  practical  experience, 
to  meet  the  conditions  most  efficiently. 

With  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  this  sit- 
uation is  met  by  a  lubrication  Chart 
which  is  shown  in  part  on  this  page. 
The  oils  specified  for  the  various  cars 
in  this  Chart  are  determined  annually 
by  a  careful  engineering  analysis  of 
each  model  and  make  of  car. 

The  recommendations  arebased  on 
50  years  of  practical  experience  in  lu- 
brication. The  formulae  andmethods 
used  in  manufacturing  these  oris  are 
based  on  almost  numberless  practical 
tests.  You  may  safely  feel  that  the  oil 
specified  for  your  car  in  this  Chart 
will  ensure 

Greater  Power;  Less  Friction;  Less 
Carbon;  Lower  Consumption  of  Lu- 
bricating Oil;  Lower  Consumption  of 
Gasoline;  Minimum  Repairs;  Longer 
Life  of  Your  Car. 

In  buying  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  from  your 
dealer,  it  is  safest  to 
purchase  in  original 
packages.  Look  for  the 
red  Gargoyle  on  the 
container.  For  infor- 
mation, kindly  address 
to  our 


I  he  scientific  labor-    .        ,  r         .  .        r_  .  _  any  inquiry 
....       ,     A  prade  for  each  type  of  motor       3    .  <c 
atory testssimply make      *  "  nearest  omce. 

CORRECT  AUTOMOBILE  LUBRICATION 

Explanation :  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  for  gasoline  motor 
lubrication,  purified  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  ^rade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"A,"  "Arc"  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recommendations 
cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 


CAM 


Abbott  D.trolt  

.  '•       "  («cyl) 

Appenon  

"  («cyO  

Auburn  (4  cyl)  

.  "     <»  cyl)  

Autocar  

Avery  

•'  (Mod.s&C.lTon) 

Britcc*  

■■  (»cyl).... 

Culclc  

Odillec  

~     <«cy1>. , 


mm  

v  (Model  6-40'' 
«      f  Modtl  6-JO) 

Chandler  Si*  

Chevrolet  

Cola  

"  <8«yl)  <■ 

Cunningham  

£>elroiter  

*'  («cyl).. 

Dodf*  

tmpirt.  

Federal  

rut  

ford.   

Franklin.  

^'""(.loylj- 

Hudson.  

"  Super  Six. 
Hupmohd*  

!.rf.C>0  

**     (water.  7  cycle) 

V  (water,4cycle) 
Jackson  

'•  <eo>)  

JeSery  

•'  (ChottrCeM) 

"  Cotr/I  

Kefrtu   

»  Com'l...^.. 
Kel|y  Springfield  


CARS 


Kinrowr  

ttlfMl  K»r  

"     "  Com'l  

"  "  (Model  4») 
Knott  

'■  (Model  35). 
Locomobile. ..... 

Lpciv  

Mention  

Mamnll  

>t««r  

"  («-70)... 
"  (li-7«)... 
►tiuh.ll 

"  <•  cyl)  ■ 
M°"ne  

"  Kni,ht... 


OaVland 


(■IffO.. 


(>'eyl). 


'(•cyl')'.!; 


p!demobil 
•OveHeni 

fackerd  

"  (tteyl).... 
*'  Com'l  



••  (6-46!  

■•  (6.to*3»... 

Pathfinder  

••  (la  cyl)  . . 
Pearleaa..  

m  "  («cyD  

Pierot  Arrow  

-     .     "  Com-I. 


(«cyl).. 

Reo  ... . 

Saxon  

golden  

Stearns  Knight. 

Sludebetcar  


Velie  (4  cyl).  . 

■Willyi  Knight.. 
Winton  


Arc 


A  Are 
*rc.|Arc 
Arc  (Arc 

A  A 
Arc  lArc. 


Arc 
Are. 


3  = 


a,  2 


Arc.  = 


YOUR  TRACTOR 

also  may  be  lubricated  efficiently  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  On  request  we 
will  mail  you  a  separate  Chart  specifying  the  correct  grade  for  each  make 
and  model  of  tractor. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high  -  grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.    Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 


Arc. 

Are. 
Arc* 

Are! 

Arc'. 


Arc 

Arc. 
Are. 

Aiii 

Arc-IArd 


Detroit  Indianapoli9  Minneapolis 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Kansas  Clty.Kan,  ; 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


.uecemDer  10,  i:uo 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 


Those  who  located  in  Central 

Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  now  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1892  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  TopeTca,  Kansas. 

HOTEL 
KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  shopping 
district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 
all  points  of  interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 

Cafe  in  Connection. 
ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 
Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


Meet  Me  at  the 
TILLER 


For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on   Grand   Circus  Parle. 
Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams 

Avenue.  * 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 
200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.60  Single,  $3.60 
Up  Double. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.00  Single,  $$.00 

Up  Double. 

100  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $2.60  Single,  $4.00 

Up  Double. 

1.00  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $3.00  to  $6.00  Sin 
gle,  $4.60  Up  Double. 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All     Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors — Agents'      New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellent© 


Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When   Writing  to  Advertisers, 


MONEY  IN  TURKEYS 


JUST  before  Thanksgiving  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wickham,  of  Harper  County,  sold 
87  turkeys  to  the  Harper  Produce 
Company.  Her  check  for  the  sale,  says 
the  Anthony  Bulletin,  was  $226.07,  the 
biggest  check  ever  given  by  this  firm 
for  turkeys,  and  the  biggest  ever  given 
in  the  county.  The  amount  received  by 
Mrs.  Wickham  represents  a  profit,  and 
she  has  twenty  turkeys  still  unsold. 
There  was  practically  no  expense  in  rais- 
ing and  caring  for  the  flock.  Not  only 
so,  but  for  her  it  was  a  pleasant  pas- 
time. She  thoroughly  enjoyed  seeing 
them  grow,  seeing  them  about  the  farm, 
seeing  them  walking  with  stately  dig- 
nity in  field  and  feed  lot.  She  made  pets 
of  them  and  so  brought  them  to  perfec- 
tion as  people  do  who  love  the  work. 

Mrs.  Wickham  understands  raising 
turkeys  and  her  loss  from  disease  is 
small.  She  has  made  a  study  of  the 
diseases  of  these  birds  and  because  of 
this  knowledge  can  give  the  proper  treat- 
ment if  any  of  the  diseases  appear.  This 
year  her  loss  of  the  flock*  was  only  from 
coyotes  and  she  found  a  way  to  keep 
these  animals  from  slaughtering  her 
brood.  To  the  necks  of  her  turkeys  she 
attached  little  bells  and  the  tinkling  of 
these  bells  scared  the  coyotes  so  that 
they  tucked  their  tails  and  went  away 
to  deplore  the  fact  of  the  discovering  of 
the  new  life-saving  device. 

Of  course  Mr.  Wickham  insists  that 
he  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  He  claims 
that  Mrs.  Wickham  had  all  the  pleasure 
and  gets  all  the  profit  while  he  did 
whatever  hard  work  there  was  in  feed- 
ing and  watching  them  and  getting  them 
ready  for  market  and  taking  them  to 
market.  But  he  makes  this  claim  with 
somewhat  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  his  pride 
in  the  success  of  his  wife  in  this  matter 
of  raising  and  selling  turkeys. 

We  are  sure  there  are  other  women 
who  may  profit  by  this  bit  of  business 
done  by  Mrs.  Wickham  and  who  can,  if 
they  will,  find  profit  in  raising  turkeys 
as  she  has  done. 


scratching  and  singing  in  a  dry,  warm 
shed.  Often  this  cannot  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, but  the  farm  hens  could  be  made 
to  fare  better  with  a  very  little  effort 
in  providing  better  conditions. 

On  most  farms  the  chickens  are  raised 
in  small  boxes  and  from  these  boxes 
they  go  to  the  trees  to  roost.  When 
fall  comes  they  must  be  taught  to  go 
to  the  hen  houses,  otherwise  they  will 
stay  in  the  trees  and  freeze  when  the 
cold  weather  comes.  Perhaps  the  house 
may  be  old  and  poor,  but  it  can  be 
patched  so  the  cold  and  snow  will  not 
blow  through.  A  poultry  netting  door 
should  be  placed  in  the  south  side  so  the' 
hens  can  be  shut  in  each  evening.  It 
does  not  require  much  work  to  keep 
the  house  clean,  and  it  will  pay. 

Hens  do  not  freeze  their  combs  as 
often  while  on  the  roost  at  night  as  they 
do  in  the  morning  after  they  leave  the 
house.  If  the  house  is  so  planned  that 
they  have  fresh  air,  light  and  sun,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  let  out  so  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  things  suggested  do  not  call  for 
much  work,  but  the  hens  will  pay  well 
for  these  little  helps.  —  Lydia  Smyseb, 
Cherokee  County. 


Better  Care  for  Farm  Flock 

Few  farms  are  properly  equipped  for 
raising  and  handling  poultry  and  yet  the 
women  and  girls  on  these  farms  market 
many  dozens  of  eggs  and  raise  and  sell 
much  poultry.  If  the  farm  hens  could 
be  provided  with  good  scratching  sheds 
and  warm  houses  they  would  lay  much 
better  in  the  winter.  On  many  farms 
the  hens  stand  around  in  the  snow  and 
mud  and  shiver  when  they  should  be 


White  Langshan  Question 

A  16-year-old  boy  who  lives  in  Clark 
County,  writes  to  ask  why  White  Lang- 
shans  are  not  exhibited-  more  at  the  fall 
fairs  and  poultry  shows,  and  why  there 
are  not  more  breeders  of  this  variety. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  breeders  of  White 
Langshans  can  supply  some  information 
on  this  subject. 

Our  correspondent  also  asks  if  it  would 
pay  him  to  take  a  course  in  poultry 
work.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
has  a  strong  poultry  department  and 
gives  very  valuable  instruction  in  the 
growing  and  handling  of  poultry.  The 
poultry  farm  at  the  agricultural  college 
occupies  eight  acres  and  is  fully  equipped 
with  different  types  of  incubators,  brood- 
ers, houses  and  runs,  and  with  flocks  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  A  sum- 
mer course  in  farm  poultry  production 
is  given  as  well  as  the  regular  courses 
through  the  college  year.  A  card  ad- 
dressed to  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  will  bring  full  informa- 
tion about  the  work  given. 


Scaly  legs  is  a  troublesome  and  loath- 
some disease  and  is  contagious.  A  mix- 
ture of  kerosene  oil,  lard,  and  carbolic 
acid  rubbed  on  the  legs  will  soon  cure 
this  trouble. 


Rainfall  Over  Kansas,  for  November 

Reports  Furnished  by  S.  D.  Flora,  Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


THERE  was  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas 
this  month,  but  severe  dry  weather  was  general  in  the  western 
counties,  where  it  was  the  fourth  driest  November  on  record  and, 
together  with  September  and  October  preceding,  makes  the  fall  of  1916 
one  of  the  driest  ever  experienced  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

It  was  a  fine  month  for  outdoor  work  of  all  kinds  and  wheat  grew 
well  in  the  eastern  counties,  but  in  the  western  half  of  the  state  it  was 
greatly  retarded  by  the  dry  weather  and  frozen  to  the  ground  by  the  cold 
wave  of  the  fourteenth  so  that  it  was  short  and  of  little  value  for  pasture 
when  the  month  closed.  Reports  generally  indicated,  however,  that  it  was 
in  healthy  condition  and  needed  only  a  good  rain  or  heavy  snow  to  start 
it  growing  again. 


Did  You  Have  Cood  Luck 

iiiiii 


,With  Your  Chicks? 

'Luck"  with  chicks  starts  with  the  in- . 
—  -  cuba tor.  If  it  is  properly  heated,  *  "w 
properly  regulated,  and  properly  ventilated,  your  chicks 
will  start  off  with  vitality.  They  won't  come  out  of  the 
shell  half  dead.  So  many  people  trust  their  eggs  to  a 
cheap  machine,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  only  how  many  you 
batch  that  counts,  but  how  many  live  and  grow. 

Start  Your  Chicks  With  a 
Queen  Constitution 

The  Queen  has  a  reputation  for  hatching  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  It  is  built  of  genuine  Redwood— very  scarce  in 
these  days  of  cheap  substitutes.  Redwood  does  not  absorb 
odors  from  the  hatching  eggs.  Cheaper  woods,  and 
pasteboard  lining  in  iron  and  tin  machines,  retain  toe 
odors  to  weaken  and  kill  the  hatching  chicks. 

Queen  incubators  are  not  cheap,  but  they  are  built  to 
hatch  big  hatches  of  chicks  that  live.  Book  sent  free 

Queen  Incubator  Co..  1101 N.  14th  St.,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


Ten  Thousand 
Acres 

of  irrigated  and  non-irrigated 
land,  sub-divided  into  40,  80  and 
160  acre  tracts,  in  the  Beaver- 
head Valley,  Montana,  are  being 
sold  on  long  time  and  easy  pay- 
ments. Soil  very  rich  and  suitable 
for  diversified  farming,  live-stock 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Excellent 
markets.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
it.  Authentic  information  abso- 
lutely FREE. 

B.  A.  SMITH, Colonization  &  Industrial  Ajt. 
Daion  Pacific  System 
Hooml058D.  P.  Bldj.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I  Cfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
13 U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r  $n 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-   

ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
Iron;  has  triple  walls, 
copper  tank,  nursery, 
fegg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
use.   SO  DAYS'  TRIAL-money  back  if 
InotO.K.  Write  toy  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

|  IMHCUO  INCUB.TOB  CO.,  Ptpt.l«7»lcint.Wi».  (2) 


llCUf  KIND  OF 


INCUBATOR 


Requires  3  minutes  a  da 7.  Saves  work,  time, 
money.  Built  round,  like  ben's  nest.  No  cold 
corners.  One  gallon  of  oil,  one  filling  of  lamp  to 
a  hatch.  Wonderful  built-in  moisture  attachment 
and  complete  circuit  radiators  mean  even  beat, 
moist  and  mild  always.  Many  other  features  that 
save  work,  time  and  money  fully  described  in  new 
FREE  book— write  postal  for  your  copy  NOW. 

Rarfio>Rotind  Incubator  CoJ  5 12  Main  Sh  Wayne  Net* 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


E.  E.  Frizell  &  Sons  of  Larned,  Pawnee 
County,  Kansas,  are  among  the  successful 
farmers  of  Kansas.  Their  principal  crops 
are  alfalfa,  wheat  and  sugar  beets.  The 
farm  consists  of  four  sections  of  land,  on 
which  Is  located  a  town  of  stone  buildings 
that  were  used  for  many  years  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  known  as  old  Port  Larned.  A 
large  tract  of  land  is  under  Irrigation  and 
about  700  acres  of  alfalfa  is  successfully  Irri- 
gated. One  thousand  acres  are  sown  to 
wheat  this  fall.  The  water  for  irrigating 
is  lifted  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  Paw- 
nee River,  where  It  is  held  by  a  concrete 
dam.  The  power  is  supplied  with  an  80- 
horsepower  engine.  About  100  acres  now 
are  irrigated,  but  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  increased.  Water  also  is  taken  from, 
the  Pawnee  River  on  the  farm  owned  by  E. 
E.  Frizell,  the  lift  being  twenty-seven  feet. 
Mr.  Frizell  Is  Irrigating  about  400  acres. 
The  power  is  supplied  by  a  60-horsepower 
engine.  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  are  the 
leading  crops  grown  on  this  farm  under  Ir- 
rigation. The  sugar  beets  are  grown  on  the 
fields  the  year  before  alfalfa  is  sown,  and 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Frizell 
that  the  working  of  the  land  for  the  beets 
puts  the  soil  Into  excellent  condition  for 
the  alfalfa.  With  the  exception  of  the  beets 
the  crops  grown  on  this  place  are  fed  there. 
It  Is  run  on  a  live  stock  basis.  Mr.  Frizell 
has  been  a  booster  for  pumping  Irrigation 
for  many  years.  He  worked  on  the  first' 
Irrigation  proposition  in  that  section,  which 
was  a  ditch  from  the  Arkansas  River  about 
four  miles  west  of  Garfield  to  the  Pawnee. 
This  was  In  1879.  The  ditch  was  not  fin- 
ished, because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Mr. 
Frizell  has  lived  in  Pawnee  County  forty- 
three  years  and  he  says  there  have  been 
put  two  seasons  in  this  time  wh.a  Irriga- 
tion was  not  needed.  There  are  now  on 
the  old  Fort  Larned  farm  about  450  head 
of  registered  Galloway  cattle  and  250  head 
of  registered  Red  Polled  cattle  and  200 
head  of  high-grade  cattle.  The  registered 
cattle  have  always  given  good  returns  for 
their  care  and  feed.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  100  head  of  registered  Gal- 
loway bulls  from  one  to  two  years  old  and 
forty  very  high  class  registered  Red  Polled 
bulls  from  yearlings  to  two  years  old. 


Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Route  From  House  to  B 


arn 


WE  ARE  beginning  to  learn  the 
value  of  permanent  walks  on 
the  farm,  starting  at  the  front 
gate  and  extending  to  and  beyond  the 
farmhouse,  to  orchard,  truck  garden,  barn 
and  outlying  buildings,  to  which  trips 
afoot  are  necessarily  frequent. 

The  concrete  walk  is  the  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  old  plank  walk,  or  cinder 
path  which  first  extended  from  the  front 
gate  to  the  front  porch  and  after  sneak- 
ing around  the  side  of  the  house  van- 
ished into  a  single  strip  of  board  laid 
on  the  ground  or  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones  over  which  you  managed  to  pick 
your  way  in.  wet  weather  and  stumble 
over  in  dry  weather.  The  old  walk 
scarcely  ever  went  as  far  as  the  barn 
and  if  it  did  it  stopped  at  the  barn  lot 
gate.  As  a  conveyor  of  mud  and  barn- 
yard filth  to  the  back  door  of  the  house 
and  inside  of  it,  the  old  walk  was  an 
unqualified  success. 

Concrete  for  walks  where  the  work  is 
one-course  construction,  should  be  a 
1:2:3  mixture,  although  if  care  is  used 
to  select  well  graded  sand  and  pebbles, 
a  1:2:4  mixture  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. Sand  should  range  from  fine  to 
f-inch  with  the  coarser  particles  predom- 
inating, while  pebbles  should  range  from 
i  to  1  or  li  inches.  Both  sand  *nd  peb- 
bles should  be  clean  and  free  from  clay 
or  other  foreign  matter.  A  1:2:3  mix- 
ture means  1  sack  of  Portland  cement 
to  2  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  3  cubic  feet 
of  pebbles  or  broken  stone. 

Many  persons  have  the  impression 
that  when  definite  proportions  of  sand 
and  pebbles  are  specified,  the  same  re- 
sults can  be  secured  by  substituting  for 
them  an  equal  bulk  of  bank-run  ma- 
terial; that  is,  sand  and  pebbles  as 
found  combined  in  the  ordinary  gravel 
pit.  This  is  incorrect,  since  the  volume 
of  air  spaces  (voils)  in  a  bank-run  ma- 
terial requires  more  cement  for  filling 
than  would  be  used  with  a  properly  pro- 
portioned mixture  of  cement,  sand  and 
pebbles.  Bank:run  gravel  should  never 
be  used  for  concrete  work  until  screened, 
so  that  the  fine  and  coarse  particles  can 
be  correctly  reproportioned. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
walk  is  to  be  laid  and  sometimes  a  sub- 
base  or  special  foundation  is  necessary. 
So  far  as  possible,  a  concrete  walk  should 
be  built  where  drainage  will  be  good, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  a  sub-base 
must  be  built  by  compacting  clean 
gravel  or  cinders,  then  side  drains  should 
be  laid  to  lead  water  away  from  this 
sub-base. 

Where  there  is  not  much  heaving  of 
soil  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  loose 
and  well  drained,  slabs  for  farm  walks 
need  hot  be  thicker  than  4  inches,  but  5 
inches  is  better.  In  no  case  should  in- 
dividual slabs  exceed  5  feet  in  any  one 
dimension.  Forms  in  which  to  place  the 
concrete  should  be  provided,  the  course 
of  the  walk  first  being  marked  with 
strings  stretched  from  stakes.  ,  Then  the 
sod  is  removed,  loose  soil  dug  out  and 
the  foundation  compacted.  Usually  2  x 
4's  well  staked  in  position  will  serve  as 
forms.  One-inch  lumber  is  sometimes 
used,  but  unless  well  staked,  the  plac- 
ing of  concrete  will  often  make  such 
light  forms  bulge  out  of  line,  thus  af- 
fecting the  appearance  of  the  finished 
walk.  If  the  walk  is  to  be  5  inches 
thick,  then  2  x  5's  should  be  used  for 
forms  so  that  the  concrete  will  be  placed 
to  the  required  thickness. 

For  most  if  not  all  farm  walks,  one- 
course  construction  will  be  found  best. 
This  can  be  floated  readily  with  a  wood 
hand  float  to  the  desired  surface  finish, 
if  pebbles  no  larger  than  f  to  1  inch  are 
used  when  proportioning  the  concrete 
mixture. 


Use  of  Windmills 

Windmills  have  long  been  used  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  the  power  for  pump- 
ing water.  There  is  plenty  of  this  kind 
oi  paw<  r  in  Kansas  and  the  windmill  is 
a  means  of  harnessing  it  so  it  can  be 
utilized  for  such  work  as  pumping  water 
for  live  stock,  irrigating  the  garden,  or 
perhaps  keeping  a  storage  tank  in  the 
house  filled. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as 
to  which  of  the  many  windmills  on  the 


market  will  give  the  best  results  for 
the  amount  of  the  investment.  This 
question  is  as  impossible  to  answer  as  to 
state  which  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle 
or  horses.  The  type  of  windmill  to  se- 
lect is  largely  a  matter  of  the  require- 
ments in  each  particular  case. 

On  some  farms  it  is  necessary  to  use 
an  engine-driven  pump,  as  wind  power 
would  prove  insufficient  to  supply  the 
amount  of  water  needed.  Some  mills 
give  good  results  in  shallow  wells,  while 
others  will  work  favorably  in  deep  wells 
where  the  water  must  be  raised  to  a 
considerable  height.  Some  require  con- 
siderable care  while  others  will  run  for 
years  without  adjustment;  some  cost 
high  prices  while  others  are  reasonably 
inexpensive.  All  of  these  points  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  be  care- 
fully investigated  by  one  who  intends  to 
install  a  new  windmill.  No  single  mill 
has  all  the  good  points  in  its  favor. 

Wheat,  Farmer  to  Consumer 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  wheat 
through  the  manufacturing  process  is 
shown  in  a  bulletin  recently  published 
by  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. In  summarizing  the  results  of  this 
bulletin  it  is  shown  that  a  carload  of 
No.  1  Northern,  for  which  the  farmer 
received  $1,526.75  October  14,  was  worth 
$1,607.34  in  Minneapolis,  and  produced 
mill  products  worth  $2,034.88  wholesale, 
and  $2,558.47  retail.  A  carload  of  Feed 
D  grade  wheat  which  brought  the  farmer 
$653.01  October  14,  was  worth  $992.06 
in  Minneapolis,  and  tohen  milled  the 
products  were  worth  $1,660.15  wholesale, 
and  $2,107.03  retail. 

This  bulletin  shows  that  the  per  cent 
increase  in  value  of  the  mill  products 
over  the  cost  of  the  wheat  October  14, 
varied  from  21.4  per  cent  on  No.  1 
Northern,  to  111.9  per  cent  on  the  Feed 
D  wheat. 

This  remarkable  increase  in  the  value 
of  low  grade  wheat  through  the  milling 
process  would  suggest  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  this  wheat  goes  into  first 
grade  products  than  the  milling  interests 
are  willing  to  admit. 

Sudan  grass  has  been  investigated  by 
J.  E.  Payne,  agricultural  agent  for  the 
Frisco  Railroad.  He  finds  that  the  good 
results  from  trials  in  1914  and  1915 
made  it  a  temporary  favorite.  The  sea- 
son of  1916  has  been  hard  on  all  feed 
crops  in  Southwest  Oklahoma.  Drouth 
and  chinch  bugs  have  damaged  all  feed 
crops  badly  and  the  Sudan  grass  has 
suffered  with  the  rest.  But  some  farm- 
ers have  reported  profits  from  Sudan 
grass  in  1916.  Although  the  yields  are 
much  lower  than  they  Were  in  1915, 
when  they  are  compared  with  the  yields 
of  other  forage  crops  this  year  Sudan 
graSs  must  still  be  counted  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  prominent  place  among  our 
annual  forage  crops. 


A  good  pedigree  with  a  good  individual 
is  usually  worth  all  it  costs  in  the  buy- 
ing of  breeding  animals.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
live  stock  breeding.  The  price  paid  is 
not  for  the  individual  only,  but  for 
thought,  care  and  management.  A  sin- 
gle pedigree  with  some  breeds  of  cattle, 
for  instance,  represents  the  combined  re- 
sults of  care,  selection  and  union  of  suit- 
able types  for  many  generations  and 
shows  the  handiwork  of  several  genera- 
tions of  men. 


On  page  1440 

of  our  big  new  General  Catalog  is 
shown  the  best  power  feed  grinder 
we  have  ever  seen.   Priced  far  below  \ 
competition  and  guaranteed  satisfac-5 
tory  in  every  particular.  » 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Four  New  Sizes 

from  376  lbs.  to 
960  lbs.  capacity 
per  hour. 

Capacity  net  over  rated 


mm  PAY  mom  ? 

'FOR  A  SEPARATOR  NO  BETTER  T//JIR  THIS  « 


SAVE  HALF  ON  A  HIGH  CLASS  SEPARATOR 

Where  other  separators  are  good  the  N«w  Galloway  Sanitary  ia  as  good  or 

^^^^^  bettor  I   Where  the  others  are  wrong:  the  New  Galloway  Sanitary  is 
™   right— absolutely  right!    You  can  set  more  separator  for  less  mon- 
ey— more  genuine,  honest,  high-grade  material  and  workmanship 

built  into  this  high  quality,  beautifully  finished,  1917  de- 
cried separator  than  can  be  found  any  where  I  I  say  this 
fvisedly  and  mean  it. 

the  GALLOWAY  SANITARY 

Must  Soil  Itself  to  Vou 

I  just  want  you  to  try  it!   If  you  luie  it,  buy  itl  If 
you  don't,  send  it  back.   Wo  pay  freight  both  ways. 
If  the  New  Galloway  Sanitary  ia  as  good  aa  I  say  it  is  you 
~can't  afford  to  buy  any  other  kind.   If  it  is  not  as  good  as  I  say 
it  is— I  could  not  afford  to  make  this  00-day  trial  offsr— I  couldn't 
afford  to  guarantee  it  for  ten  years— nor  to  back  it  with  a 

$25,000  LEGAL  GUARANTY  BANK  BOND 

You  save  money  when  you  buy  this  1917  mode1  Galloway  Sanitary 
Cream  Separator!    You  make  money  when  you  use  it.  Soma 
separators  are  sold  for  less  money— but  therm  la  m  reason. 

4 New  1917  Selling  Plans 
EITHER  CASH  OR  TIME 

Buy  on  a  plan  to  suit  your  purse.    1  —Cash  with  or  do  r.  2— 
Bank  Deposit.   Deposit  the  price  with  your  own  banker  while 
you  are  trying  the  separator.  8— All  nolo  settlement— to  ac- 
commodate our  customers  who  are  not  ready  to  pay  cash 
at  the  time  they  need  the  separator.   4— Pay  In  install- 
ments, which  gives  you  a  chance  to  pay  for  the  separa- 
tor with  monthly  cream  checks  and  the  extra  profits  that  the  separator 
will  make  you.  , 

FACTORY 

Not*  thest  few  stron jr. 
simple,  sanitary  parts. 

Easy  to  wash  clean— no 
rough  edges— no  sharp 
corners.   Bowl  catches 
any  foreign  matter  in 
the  milk.    Only  two 
shafts  in  the  whole 
gearing— both  of 
high-carbon 
steel ,  in  long-, 
perfectly  fitted 
bearings.  All 
ear  shaft  and 
K>th  bowl  spin- 
dle bearings  sup- 
ported by  one 
c  a  a  t  i  n  g — the 
gear  case.  All 
working  parts 
run  in  spray  c  f 
oil.  Simple,  ef- 
fective driving 
crai-«t 


Mi  DIRECT  from  my 


Don't  oat  fooled  on  separa- 
tors only  assembled  by  so- 
called  manufacturers  and 
priced  at  figures  you  posi- 
tively know  a  satisfactory 
litary  cream  separator  can 
be  built  for.    Stand  the 
Galloway   aide  by   side  with 
cheaper  machines  and  you'll  see 
the    difference    in  material, 
workmanship,   true  down  to 
date  design    and  skimming 

?ualitie3.  Stand  it  beside  the 
lighest  priced  machine.  Test 
them  side  by  side  for  months. 
Higher  priced  machines  will 
not  run  any  easier  nor  skim 
any  closer1 — can't  be  more 
perfectly  sanitary  nor  bet- 
ter built! 

TRY  A  CALLOWAY 
SANITARY  FOR  90  DAYS 


 iber  wo  took  four  years  to  design  and  perfect  this 

separator—to  bui  d  into  ft  every  good  cream  separator  fea- 
ture, and  retain  its  beautiful  proportions.  It  has  not  been 
built  down  to  a  price,  but  built  up  to  a  high  standard  fn 

own  factories  right  here  In  Waterloo.   We  do  not  demi  

fabulous  price  for  Galloway  separators  bought  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Before  buying  elsewhere  on  this  plan,  be  sure  to  read, 
at  least,  that  part  of  my  Book  about  separators. 

ASK  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

I  WANT  TOO  TO  HAVE  THIS  BOOK.    It  tells  how  we  build  Galloway 
Sanitary  Separators  from  the  ground  up.  How  they  ai 
the  story  of  how  we  perfected  this  wonderful  separate  . 
other  separator  secrets  and  facts.   Chock  full  of  dairy  wisdom- 
a  meaty,  exact,  concise  book  about  cream  separators  and  bow 
they  are  built.    Why  by  selling  direct  I  can  make  a  machine  aa 
good  or  better  than  many  high-priced  separators  sold  through 
the  three  and  four  profit  system.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  get 
this  book  about  separators.   It  tells  the  whole  story— It  tells  the 
truth— It  tella  the  facts— it  will  settle  separator  question  for  yoo. 


%XZ"£es-'  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

WATERLOO, 


213  Galloway  Sta. 

Cream  Separator  Mlg.  Specialists 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHT  fifflfflggm 

■  •;•).'. -3   /  10  Days  FREE— Send  No  f\f.onej£» 


We  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expenss  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  Wo  want  to  prove  Co  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

.Burns  50  Honrs  en  One  Gallon 

corrmon  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  emoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Gold  Modal  at  Panama  Exposition, 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

91000  Reward  willbe  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
Co  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  m  our  circular). 
We  want  one  user  In  each  local  ity  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  Y«nr» 
era.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  OUTS 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free*  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  CD  ICC 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free-  iHCC 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  Si  5  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Largest  Ksroaana  (Coal  OiD  MutU  Lamp  Housa  !•  ttaa  World 
With  BlM  MalfP>  Oar  trial  delivery  plan  makes  ft  easy.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Practically  every  vmrm 
_  "  _  _       home  and, boisH  town  borne  will  buy  after  trying.   One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  in  bis  Ufa 

'd61  the  first  seven  days."  ChriBtensen,  Wis.,  eeys:  "Have  never  seen  an  article 
„Nomnf,  Iowa,  eaya:  "9Sper  c  ent  of  homes  risiUd  bought."  Phillips,  Ohio,  aays: 
•  Every  customer  becomes  a  f  r\ end  and  booster.  '  Kemerlinff.  Minn.,  eaya:  "No  fiowery  talk  necessary.  Sells  itself,"  Thousands  who 
are  coining  money  eodorse  the  Aladdin  juetae  BtroDgly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  We  furnish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  get  started.  Ask 
for  onr  distributor's  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  big  money  in  onoccapied  territory.  State  occupation  age 
whether  yon  have  rig  or  anto;  whether  can  work  spare  time  or  steady;  when  can  start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work.' 


See  What  You 
Can  Save  On 
a  Kalamazoo 


Get  the 
New  Catalog 

GET  our  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350.000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
„  omme-nd Kalamazoo. 
See  beautiful  color 


illustrations  of  latest  designs. new  improvements.  Get  wholesale 
prices  and  save  money.  Write  Today.  30  days'  trial,  360  days' 
approval  test.   Cash  or  Credit.  $100,000  Guarantee.  We 
pay  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.  Ask  for  Calilsg  No  I  f 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers        Kalamazoo*  Michigan 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces, 
Metal  While  Enameled  Kitchen  Kabinets. 
3  catalogs— please  say  which  you  want. 


MARLEV-OAVIDSON  SERVICE  STATION 

PARTS         For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Shawnee  CycleCo.  TopekaKansas 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


December  16,  191b" 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED. 


WANTED  —  LiIVB  AGENTS  AT  ONCE. 
Excellent  terms.  falls  City  Nursery,  Falls 
City,  Neb-  \ska. 


BE  A  GOVERNMENT  FARMER.  GOOD 
pay;  steady,  interesting  job.  Write  Central 
Institute,  44-F,  St.  Louis. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  easily  obtained.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-82.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  TRAVEL  FOR 
old  established  firm.  No  canvassing;  $1,170 
first  year,  payable  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Pepper  BIdg. 

WANTED— A  FARMER  WITH  CAPITAL. 
Agricultural  college  graduate  preferred,  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  a  large  sanitary  milk 
farm  in  the  East.  Farm  now  supports  one 
hundred  cows.  Person  would  be  expected  to 
take  entire  charge  of  the  farm.  Address 
Box  558,  Oswego,  Kansas. 

TO  FORD  OWNERS 


STOP  FOULING  OF  SPARK  PLUGS  AND 
pumping  of  oil  by  attaching  a  White's  Oil 
Distributor  to  your  Ford.  Saves  its  cost  in 
thirty  days  in  oil  alone.  Price  $3  prepaid 
or  sent  collect  on  delivery  if  you  write  your 
name  on  a  postal.  Evapco  Manufacturing 
Company,  416  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


CATTLE. 


CAN  SPARE  SOME  NICELY  MARKED 
well  bred  springing  two-year-old  grade  Hol- 
stein  heifers;  also  a  few  fresh  cows.  Glenn 
C.  Smith,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shor.horn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  in  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-lCths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewat«~—  Wis. 

FIVE  HOLSTET^T  TT^T^ER  CALVES,  15- 
16ths  pure-bred,  well  mrfrked,  at  $20  each. 
Two  registered  Holstein  bulls,  one  six  weeks 
old,  at  $40;  one  five  months  old  at  $55; 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  Write  Minor 
R.  Knilans,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

640  ACRES,  EASTERN  KANSAS  IMP., 
300  acres  in  wheat,  100  in  alfalfa.  Price, 
$75  per  acre.  Can  take  in  160.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  125,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


SHEEP 


100  NATIVE  BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE. 
B.  E.  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP.  BY  MARSHALL  RIFE, 
Union  Township,  Rice  County,  Kansas,  one 
red  bull  calf,  about  one  year  old,  appraised 
value  $20.  L.  W.  Pulliam,  County  Clerk, 
Rice  County,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  EARL.  SOUTHER.  FOUR 
miles  north  and  two  miles  east  of  Parsons, 
Neosho  County, .  Kansas,  one  red  milk  cow, 
weight  about  700  pounds,  November,  1916. 
W.  E.  Craig,  County  Clerk,  Erie,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  O.  L.  FREY,  ABOUT 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Elmdale  in  Dia- 
mond Creek  Township,  Chase  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  red  yearling  heifer;  no  marks  or 
brands;  valued  at  $30.  November.  1916. 
J.  A.  Mann,  County  Clerk,  Chase  County, 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  REGIS- 
tered  black  jack  with  white  points,  14% 
hands  high;  extra  quality  and  breeder,  quick 
server,  lots  of  colts  to  show;  nine  years  old 
and  guaranteed  every  way.  Also  one  three- 
year-ol*.  Would  trade  on  car  in  good  con- 
dition or  other  personal  property.  Harvey 
Beeler,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


100-POUND  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS, 
$15.  Six  weaned  pigs,  $35.  Four  gilts 
(shoats),  $50.  Quick.  Frank  Barrington, 
Sedan,  Kan. 

SHETLAND- PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS — 
Charles  Clemmons,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  —  GET  THE  CHIL- 
dren  Christmas  presents.  C.  H.  Clark,  Le- 
compton,  Kansas. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED,  SEEDS  —  CLOVER,  CANE, 
millet,  kafir,  milo,  English  blue  grass,  Sudan 
grass,  pop  corn.  Send  samples.  Mitchelhill 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED — WORK  ON  A  FARM.  WILL 
work  for  reasonable  wages.  J.  C.  Campbell, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

JOB  WANTBD — BY  AN  EXPERIENCED 
farmer  as  foreman  or  would  work  by  month 
this  winter.  Good  references  from  bank  and 
other  good  firms.    Jos,  Wood,  Burns,  Kan. 


HONEY. 


ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER,  $6.25; 
case  of  two  cans,  $12.00;  two,  $11.75;  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.25;  two,  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   W.  S.  Pangburn. 


ALFALFA. 


I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  RAW  LANDS  THAT 
I  sold  less  than  two  years  ago  at  $85  per 
acre  that  are  now  renting  by  the  year  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Why  not  get  some 
of  this  wonderful  alfalfa  bottom  land  now  7 
I  have  several  choice  pieces  at  $100  on  long 
time  payments.  Under  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  America.  For  names  of  farmers  from 
your  own  state  now  here  and  printed  mat- 
ter, write  H.  H.  Clark,  100  Main,  Calipatria, 
Imperial  Valley,  California. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD. 
Kansas. 

WOLF  AND  COON  HOUNDS.  RICE  & 
Tindall,   Garnett,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM, 
wolf  and  fox  dogs.  Few  rabbit  dogs.  Reas- 
onable.   Tindall  &  Rice,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  —  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

MEN  —  100%  PROFIT  GUARANTEED 
selling  spray  pump  and  automobile  washer. 
Write  Rusler  Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  LIVING  IN 
your  back  yard  raising  Belgian  hares.  Full 
particulars  and  price  list  <|  all  breeds,  10c. 
W.  G.  Thorson,  Aurora  <*€%3o. 

"  ~~ 

THREE  DOLLARS  BUYS  DANDY  PAIR 
Belgian  hares,  Angora  rabbits,  trio  white 
rabbits,  or  pair  guinea  pigs  full  grown;  best 
stock.  Christmas  presents.  Page's  Pet 
Place,  Salina,  Kansas. 

NEW  CROP  TABLE  RICE,  PRODUCER 
to  consumer.  100  pounds  beautiful  clean 
white  whole-grain  table  rice  in  double 
sacks,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station,  $5.85. 
We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  rice.  Cabaniss, 
Rice  Farmer,  Box  103,  Katy,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE  —  16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Double  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  good 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FANCY  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED,  PURE 
white,  hulled,  recleaned.  Price,  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Florence,  Kansas.  Fancy 
alfalfa  seed,  recleaned,  for  eight  dollars  and 
forty  cents  per  bushel.  Will  ship  by  freight 
or  express.  Will  not  ship  less  than  sixty 
pounds.  Reference,  Florence  State  Bank. 
J.  F.  Sellers,  Florence,  Kansas. 

I  HAVE  NO  RENT  OR  HIGH  PRICED 
salesmen  to  pay,  therefore  I  sell  pianos  and 
player  pianos  very  low.  I  now  have  a  fine 
$650  player  piano,  standard  make,  for  $368; 
used  only  three  months;  also  one  slightly 
used  piano  for  the  low  price  of  $228;  beauti- 
ful case  and  made  by  one  of  the  largest 
factories.  H.  S.  Dickey  Piano  House,  Dickey 
Building,  Newton,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Kansas  farmers  and  breeders  recognize  the 
value  of  consignment  sales  to  the  breeder 
who  does  not  have  an  offering  to  justify  an 
individual  sale.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
good  lot  of  stock  consigned  to  the  breeders' 
sale  to  be  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  Decem- 
ber 12,  13  and  14.  The  sal-  will  open  with 
the  sale  of  eighteen  Hampshire  hogs,  twenty 
big  fat  Polands,  two  big  Spotted  Poland 
boars,  and  a  few  Durocs.  In  the  afternoon 
some  seventy  head  of  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped  Shorthorn  cattle  will  be  sold.  Homan 
&  Son  of  Peabody  have  consigned  none  but 
pure  Scotch  and  they  will  sell  some  bulls 
good  enough  to  head  a  pure-bred  herd. 
Graner  Bros,  of  Lancaster  are  selling  fifteen 
bulls  and  six  females.  They  are  well  bred 
good  individuals.  Park  E.  Salter  of  Wich- 
ita also  has  a  nice  consignment  of  pure 
Scotch  cattle.  H.  W.  Sutton  of  Weir  will 
sell  six  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls  and  three 
heifers,  all  of  them  nice  growthy  youngsters. 
J.  C.  Bergner  &  Sons,  of  Pratt,  will  sell  six 
German  Coach  stallions.  Ed  Nickelfon  has 
consigned  seven  mares.  Wolfe  Bros.,  of  Blue 
Mound,  have  a  good  consignment  of  mares 
and  stallions.  H.  M.  Cottier,. of  Mound  City, 
Missouri,  has  consigned  five  good  stallions 
and  five  mares,  all  of  the'm  in  good  thrifty 
condition.  Mr.  Cottier  also  consigns  five 
registered  jennets,  and  they  are  the  Mis- 
souri type.  D.  H.  Fawcett  has  consigned 
two  good  jacks  and  six  jennets.  All  told 
there  will  be  some  forty  head  of  Percherons 
and  about  twenty-five  head  of  jacks  and 
jennets.  December  14  will  be  a.  sale  of 
trotting  bred  horses,  when  a  lot  of  the  best 
race  horses  in  Kansas  will  sell  for  the  high 
dollar.  The  largest  consigner  is  W.  H.  Lig- 
gett, of  Herlngton.  He  is  making  a  dispersal 
sale  of  all  of  his  stallions,  mares,  colts  and 
developed  race  horses,  including  Charlie  A. 
C.  2:07%,  William  J.  2:13%,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  others.  Doctor  Branch,  of 
Marion,  is  selling  the  good  mare,  Lucy 
Hurst,  2:13%,  and  a  good  stallion  by  Liberty 
Bird.  F.  S.  Kirk  is  selling  Cecil  Kirk, 
2:17%,  and  Kenneth  Kirk,  a  green  trotting 
stallion  with  a  trial  in  a  race  of  2:17'4. 


W.  W.  Shott,  of  Lathrop,  Missouri,  is  one 
of  Missouri's  successful  breeders  of  high- 
class  jacks,  and  Mr.  Shott's  Owl  Hollow 
Stock  Farm  has  one  of  Missouri's  leading 
herds  of  jacks  and  jennets.  A  feature  of 
his  herd  at  this  time  is  eleven  head  of  mam- 
moth jacks,  the  type  that  has  made  Mis- 
souri famous. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Pleas*  Mention  Kansas  Fanner 


Mother's  Christmas  Gift. 

It  never  comes   to  Christmas,   but   I  think 

about  the  times 
We  used  to  save  our  pennies  and  our  nickels 

and  our  dimes; 
And   we   bunched    them   all   together,  even 

little  baby  brother 
Put  in  something  for  the  present  that  we 

always  gave  to  mother. 

We  began  to  talk  about  it  very  early  In 
December. 

'Twas  a  very  serious  matter  to  us  children, 
I  remember. 

And  we  used  to  whisper  nightly  our  sugges- 
tions to  each  other. 

For  by  nothing  cheap  and  tawdry  could  we 
show  our  love  for  mother, 

Her's  must  be  a  gift  of  beauty,  fit  to  sym- 
bolize her  ways; 

It  must  represent  the  sweetness  and  the  love 
that  marked  her  days. 

It  must  be  the  best  our  money,  all  combined, 
had  powed  to  buy, 

And  be  something  that  she  longed  for; 
nothing  else  would  satisfy. 

Then   it  mattered  not  the  token,   once  the 

purchase  had  been  made. 
It  was  smuggled  home  and  hidden  and  with 

other  treasures  laid. 
And  we  placed  our  present  proudly  in  her 

lap  on  Christmas  Day, 
And  we  smothered  her  with  kisses  and  we 

laughed  her  tears  away. 

It  never   comes   to   Christmas  but   I  think 

about  the  times 
We  used  to  save  our  pennies  and  our  nickels 

and  our  dimes; 
And  the  only  folks  I  envy  are  the  sisters 

and  the  brothers 
Who   still    have    the    precious    privilege  of 

buying  for  their  mothers. 

— The  American  Boy. 


is  needed  every  day,  it  is  safe  to  lay  in 
a  supply  when  there  is  a  bargain  price. 

The  fruit  cake  will  be  improved  if 
"grape  juice  is  poured  into  it  after  it  is 
cool.  Cherry  juice  is  also  good  for  this 
purpose.  Turn  the  cake  upside  down  and 
pour  the  fruit  juice  on  a  little  at  a  time 
until  the  cake  is  quite  moist.  Then  wrap 
the  cake  well  in  oiled  paper,  a  cloth  and 
outside  paper  wrapping,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  This  treatment  will  keep  the 
cake  moist  and  improve  the  flavor. 


Try  filling  the  centers  of  apples  to  be 
baked,  with  raisins.  Good  baked  apples 
hardly  need  to  be  improved,  but  the  rais- 
ins will  add  a  delicious  flavor. 


It  is  economical  to  buy  soap  ahead  of 
the  time  it  is  needed  for  use,  and  store 
in  a  dry  place.  This  gives  it  a  chance 
to  dry  out  and  harden  and  it  will  not 
waste  away  so  fast  in  water.  Often 
there  is  a  saving  in  price  on  soap  in 
quantities,  and  as  it  is  something  that 


Successful  Young  Gardener 

There  was  one  garden  in  Wichita  last 
summer  which  the  extremely  dry  weather 
did  not  put  out  of  business.  This  was 
not  because  it  was  located  in  a  more 
favored  spot  than  were  the  others,  but 
because  it  was  in  charge  of  Lester  Mc- 
Daniel,  the  young  "Garden  King"  of 
Southern  Kansas.  The  name  of  this 
young  man  may  not  be  very  well  known 
to  the  professional  gardeners  of  the 
state,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  well 
known  by  some  of  the  other  club  boys 
and  girls,  especially  those  in  the  garden 
clubs  around  Wichita,  where  he  has  cap- 
tured practically  all  of  the  best  garden 
club  prizes  for  the  last  two  years.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  year  ago  he  was  the 
only  member  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
of  Sedgwick  County  who  received  a  state 
prize  from  the  agricultural  college  at- 
Manhattan. 

In  the  contest  just  closed  by  the  Wich- 
ita Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  co-operation  with  the 
extension  division  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, this  same  Lester  McDaniel  al- 
most "cleaned  the  platter."  Aside  from 
winning  $49  in  cash  prizes  on  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  vegetables  from  his  gar- 
den, this  young  garden  king  won  the 


First   Kansas    Troofi  Farm   Boy  Cavaliers 

SOME  time  ago  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  Kansas  Farmer  about  the  Farm 
Boy  Cavaliers.    Since  then  I  have  organized  a  troop  and  Prof.  D.  D. 
Mayne  informs  me  it  is  the  first  troop  in  Kansas. 
Ours  is  a  yeomanry  troop,  which  is  the  unmounted  division  of  the  Farm 
Boy  Cavaliers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  our  troop.  There  are  six  members,  but 
one  member  was  not  present  when  this  picture  was  taken. 

I  have  four  achievements  under  way  and  the  others  have  one  apiece. 
My  achievements  are  rope  work,  entomology,  pig  raising,  and  farm  ac- 
counts. I  will  be  ready  to  be  examined  on  rope  work  and  pig  raising 
about  January  1,  1917.  I  started  entomology  and  farm  accounts  July  1, 
1916,  so  I  will  be  finished  with  four  achievements  July  1,  1917. 

Three  members  of  the  troop  intend  to  take  up  pig  raising  and  all  of 
us  have  taken  rope  work. 

Mr.  Chapman,  the  county  agricultural  agent,  is  acting  as  examiner 
for  us  and  we  appreciate  his  help  very  much. 

We  organized  in  June,  1916.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  Farm 
Boy  Cavaliers. — Paul  Studdard,  Leader  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers,  Glen  Valley 
Troop  No.  1,  Route  4,  Box  27,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


FARM  BOY  CAVALIERS,  GLEN  VALLEY  TROOP  NO.  1.  LEAVEN- 
WORTH COUNTY,  KANSAS.     FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT  HARRY  BERG, 

GEORGE  KLEY.  WALTER  BERG,  PAUL  STUDDARD,  MINOR  MEADERS. 
THE  OTHER   MEMBER,   WHO   IS   ABSENT,   IS    JAMES  FIXXERAN 


December  16,  1916 

following  premiums  that  were  offered  by 
the  business  men  of  Wichita :  A  pair 
of  shoes,  two  dollaTs'  worth  of  flour,  a 
fish  rod,  a  kodak,  two  sweaters,  a  porch 
swing,  a  loving  cup,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mem- 
bership, and  a  bicycle  valued  at  $35. 
The  total  value  of  all  these  articles  was 
placed  at  $67.40,  which  amount,  plus  the 
cash  prize  of  $49  that  he  received,  makes 
a  total  value  of  $116.40  already  won  by 
this  young  gardener  this  year,  and  the 
etate  prizes  for  this  club  have  not  been 
awarded  as  yet. 


KANSAS  FARMER 
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Canned  Rabbit 

Recently  one  of  our  Missouri  readers 
called  at  the  Kansas  Farmer  office  and 
in  the  course  of  our  talk  gave  a  simple 
recipe  for  lessening  the  cost  of  living,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned.  A 
"drive"  will  be  made  in  this  reader's 
orchard  next  week  and  the  rabbits  will 
be  canned  for  future  use.  The  following 
recipe  will  be  used:  Skin  and  quarter 
or  cut  into  smaller  pieces.  Soak  over 
night  in  weak  salt  water.  Drain,  roll 
in  flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  fry 
quickly  until  brown  but  not  cooked 
through.  Pack  in  glass  jars,  adding  the 
grease  in  which  fried  and  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  fill  jars.  If  screw-top  jars 
are  used,  place  rubbers  and  screw  top 
only  slightly — about  as  tight  as  thumb 
and  one  finger  will  screw  it.  If ■>  clamp- 
top  jars  are  used,  place  only  top  bail 
in  position.    If  that  is  too  tight,  the  lid 


should  be  tied  on  with  string  so  the 
steam  will  have  a  chance  to  escape. 
Place  jars  in  water  in  covered  kettle  or 
boiler  which  has  been  provided  with  false 
bottom,  and  let  cook  four  and  one-half 
hours  after  the  water  begins  to  boil.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  screw  tops  on  tight, 
remove  from  water  and  set  away  to  cool 
in  a  place  free  from  drafts. 

The  rabbit  is  thoroughly  cooked  in 
this  way  and  when  it  is  opened  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  thoroughly  and 
make  the  gravy. 

For  those  who  like  rabbit,  this  is  a 
very  easy  way  to  effect  a  saving  in  meat 
cost.  Rabbits  seem  to  be  generally  plen- 
tiful this  winter  and  the  meat  is  un- 
usually tender.  Cooked  as  above,  both 
flavor  and  palatability  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  little  Christmas  remembrance  that 
is  attractively  wrapped  carries  much 
more  cheer  than  does  the  carelessly- 
wrapped  present.  Is  it  not  the  thought 
of  the  giver  that  warms  the  heart  of  the 
one  who  receives  the  gift?  Then  let  us 
think  about  the  outside  appearance  of 
our  gift  also.  A  sheet  of  clean  white 
tissue  paper  and  a  couple  of  bright 
Christmas  seals  will  make  the  package 
look  dainty  and  pretty.  Red,  white,  or 
green  baby  ribbon  is  effective  for  tying 
packages,  but  it  costs  more  than  the 
seals.  A  card  should  be  enclosed  with' 
the  gift  and  this  should  bear  a  personal 
message  from  the  giver. 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainiy,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  if 
ordered  without  pattern,  5  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  7985 — Girls'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8  and  10  years.  In  the  Juvenile  class 
of  tasteful  dresses  this  one  belongs.  The  separate  guimpe  with  front  closing  is 
finely  tucked  at  center,  showing  an  oval  vest  effect;  edging  daintily  finishes  the 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  overdress  in  one  piece  is  effective  with  smocking  as  pictured. 
No.  7965 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  For  all 
practical  needs,  this  is  the  style  of  blouse  to  choose.  A  tuck  in  each  front  turned 
toward  the  armhole  gives  a  very  pretty  line;  the  collar  is  simple  but  one  is  im- 
pressed with  its  cut  at  front.  The  plain  sleeve  may  be  long  or  short,  finished  with 
a  neat  cuff.  .  No.  7998 — Child's  Play  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The 
pockets  in  this  little  dress  supply  the  note  of  newness  that  give  it  attention  value, 
but  its  cut  and  fit  will  also  appeal  to  the  mother  of  a  small  girl.  Fastening  is  at 
back  and  either  sleeve  may  be  used.  No.  8006 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  one  size. 
This  serviceable  garment  is  made  attractive  with  a  yoke  facing.  The  front  is 
slashed  and  finished  for  lacing,  as  the  apron  slips  on  over  the  head.  An  elastic  at 
the  waistline  takes  care  of  the  fullness  and  evenly  divides  it  in  the  skirt  section. 
No.  7976 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  A  splendid 
model  for  practical  or  dressy  wear,  according  to  the  material  used  in  making.  Cut 
in  nine  gores,  so  arranged  as  to  give  panel  front,  thus  adding  to  its  grace  of  line. 
The  closing  is  at  back,  where  five  backward-turning  plaits  are  made  in  each  half. 
No.  7995 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  design  that 
will  appeal  to  the  style  sense  of  fashion  followers.  A  raised  waistline  is  used  for 
the  three-gored  skirt  joined  to  a  perfectly  plain  blouse  under  a  belt  of  contrasting 
goods.    Taffeta,  fine  serge,  voile,  gabardine  or  mohair  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  etereop- 
ticon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big-  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

L  L.  TUCKER,  Pres.,  Kansas  WesSeyan  Business  College 

~  SALJ&A,  KANSAS 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  particulars)  concerning  your  "One  Dollar"  Install- 
ment Plan  of  paying  for  a  business  course.    Also  how  to  get  a  position. 

^  111 
Name  

MAIL  TODAY  Town  


OTTA  WA 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Students  Earn  Board  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  Ba. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kantae 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

PROSPERITY  is  found  in  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  land.  Whole  milk,  46c  per  pound  for 
butter  fat;,  corn,  90c  per  bushel;  wheat, 
$1.76.  Locate  on  one  of  our  farm  bargains 
close  to  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Take  advantage 
of  creamery  and  market.  Write  for  list  of 
any  size  farm  you  want. 

MANSFIELD  LAND   CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 
large    buildings.      A    bargain    if   sold  soon. 
Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 
T.  B.  GODSEY        -        EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

CHOICE 

OKLAHOMA 

FARMS 


We  have  many  farms  ready  for  imme- 
diate occupancy  to  be  sold  on  terms,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample:  160 
acres,  fair  improvements,  in  cultivation; 
fenced;  good  soil.  Price  $30  per  acre,  half 
cash,  balance  long  time,  low  interest.  Good 
agricultural,  grazing  and  fruit  section.  Mild 
climate,  ample  rainfall.  Any  sized  farm 
from  40  acres  up.    Write  for  descriptive  list. 


F.  P.  CORRECK 


DTJRANT 


OKLAHOMA 


FORCED  SALE 

Square  section,  fenced  and  cross-fenced, 
good  well  and  windmill,  shedding  for  stock, 
two-room  house  and  120  acres  in  cultivation; 
north  third  rolling,  balance  all  nice  smooth 
land;  ten  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point, 
four  miles  to  German  Catholic  Church,  and 
three  miles  to  Presbyterian  Church.  Can 
get  one  or  two  sections  of  outside  range  if 
desired.  A  fine  stock  ranch.  Price,  $8  an 
acre.     No  trades. 

D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Leoti,  Kansas 

FARMING  OUR  FERTILE  FLORIDA 
lands  means  growing  crops  the  year  round. 
Sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  ideal  for  early 
vegetables,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  live  stock 
and  staple  field  crops.  Tract  in  prosperous 
community,  close  to  transportation  and  Dixie 
Highway.  Our  book,  "Farming  in  Florida," 
points  way  for  right  man  to  make  big 
profits.  Write  for  free  copy  today.  O.  P. 
Swope  Land  Company,  Ovieda,  Seminole 
County,  Florida. 

TWENTY  ACRES  adjoining  McAlester, 
city  15,000;  1  mile  of  $150,000  P.  O. ;  3  blocks 
$26,000  ward  school.  Twelve  acres  strictly 
first  class  dry  black  bottom  land,  balance 
pasture.  Suitable  for  vegetables  and  poul- 
try.   $50  per  acre.  Terms. 

SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


P.  M.  Anderson,  of  Lathrop,  Missouri,  the 
well   known   Poland   China  breeder,   is  an- 


10th&  OakSts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Nlglit  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 

TOPEKA   BARBER   COLLEGE,   the  one 

place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trade 
(earn  while  you  team).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

s  New  Calculator  Free 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

New,  Revised,  and  Strictly  TJp  to  Date. 

It  is  a  great  time  and  money  saver, 
preventing  costly  mistakes.  It  shows 
you  how  to  accurately  and  instantly  fig- 
ure out  any  problem  that 
may  come  up  in  every 
walk  of  life.  It  tells  how 
to  figure  estimates, 
wages,  taxes,  and  inter- 
est on  any  sum  of  money, 
any  number  of  day-,  at 
any  rate.  Tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  any  load 
of  grain;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock,  con- 
tents of  bins,  cribs,  etc. 
Bound  in  red  cloth  cover, 
pocket  size,  160  pages.  While  they  last 
we  are  going  to  give  this  valuable  book 
free  to  anyone  sending  us  one  dell  a  r  for 
the  following  money-saving  club  offer : 
KANSAS  FARMER—  ^  All 

Every  week,  one  year  

FRUIT  GROWER— 

Twice  a  month,  one  year. . . 

ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

Free  

The  Fruit  Grower  is  the  national  fruit 
magazine  and  accepted  as  the  leading 
authority  on  farm,  orchard  and  garden. 
Published  every  two  weeks. 

Don't  delay,  order  now. 

KANSAS  FARMER 
Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 

nouncing  his  Iowa  King  bred  sow  sale  for 
February  1,  1917.  On  this  date  forty  sows 
and  gilts  will  be  sold,  carrying  the  same 
line  of  breeding  as  Iowa  King,  or  will  be 
bred  to  Iowa  King  67584.  This  great  show 
hog  was  champion  Poland  China  boar  at 
the  Missouri  State  Fair,  1915,  and  Is  today 
one  of  the  best  five-year-old  hogs  in  service 
in  any  herd.  He  is  an  ideal  type  of  big, 
smooth  Poland.  He  stands  on  four  good 
feet  and  has  one  of  the  strongest  backs  of 
any  boar  of  his  age.  He  has  proven  a  sire 
of  real  high-class  Poland  Chinas.  Mr.  An- 
derson has  been  breeding  Poland  Chinas  for 
ten  years  and  hogs  from  his  herd  will  be 
found  in  herds  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and 
south  to  Texas  and  west  to  Wyoming,  and 
a  number  of  very  high-class,  boars  have  gone 
from  this  farm  to  head  herds  both  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas.  A  feature  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  is  a  lot  of  very  high-class  boars 
sired  by  Iowa  King  that  are  herd  header 
prospects. 


FOR 
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Most  Folks  Work  Long 
and  Hard  for  $1,000 

Our  Readers  can  Make  This  Amount 

Playing  a  Game? 
Here's  How 


We  are  going  to 
pay  $1,000  to  the 
person  who  sends 
us  the  best  set  of  title  suggestions  tor  fifty 
pictures..  The  pictures  represent  farm  imple- 
ments, machine  parts,  or  mechanical  terms. 
Five  of  these  pictures  appear  on  this  page.  As 
explained  below,  all  back  pictures  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  requesting  them.  The  balance 
of  the  pictures  will  appear  at  frequent  intervals 
in  this  paper.  The  last  installment  of  pictures 
will  appear  in  our  January  20  issue.  No  sets 
of  suggestions  are  to  be  filed  before  that  date, 
and  you  will  be  given  until  midnight  of  Febru- 
ary 20  to  submit  sets  of  suggestions. 

400  Awards— $3500 

We  offer  for  the  best  set  of  title  sug- 
gestions, as  defined  by  the  rules.  .  .  .  $1,000.00 
For  the  next  or  second  best  set  we  will 

award   500.00 

For  the  third  best  set   250.00 

For  the  fourth  best  set   125.00 

For  the  fifth  best  set,  $100.00;  for  the  sixth 
best  set,  $75.00;  for  the  seventh  best  set,  $50.00; 
for  the  eighth  best  set,  $50.00;  for  the  ninth 
best  set,  $25.00;  for  the  tenth  best  set,  $25.00; 
for  the  eleventh  to  fiftieth  best  sets,  $10.00;  for 
the  fifty-first  to  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  best 
sets,  $5.00:  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first 
to  three  hundredth,  $2.00;  for  the  three  hun- 
dredth to  four  hundredth  best  sets.  $1.00;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  four  hundred  awards  amounting 
to  $3,500. 

No  award  will  be  divided.  In  case  of  ties, 
awards  of  equal  value  will  be  made  to  each 
tieing  participant. 

Get  Pictures  Nos.  1  to  30 


FREE 


We  will  send  to-  any  reader  requesting  them, 
reprints  of  pictures  1  to  30  inclusive.  With 
these,  and  the  pictures  opposite  (31  to  35)  you 
will  be  right  up  to  date,  and  should  have  all 
pictures  which  have  appeared  so  far.  You  can 
study  these  thirty-five  pictures  while  waiting 
for  the  additional  Installments  to  be  printed  in 
this  paper.  Remember,  you  have  until  midnight 
of  February  20,  1917,  to  prepare  sets  of  sug- 
gestions. 

How  to  Submit  Sets  of 


Suggestions 


The  Reprint  and  Reply  BooU  enables  a  par- 
ticipant  to  submit  six  title  suggestions  in  one 
set.  This  is  the  maximum  number  of  title  sug- 
gestions permissible  in  one  set.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory, however,  that  participants  use  the  Re- 
print and  Reply  Book.  Sets  of  title  suggestions 
may  be  submitted  in  either  one  of  two  ways: 
(a)  In  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book;  (b)  partic- 
ipants may  also  submit  sets  of  suggestions 
written  on  forms  supplied  by  the  participants 
either  with  pencil,  pen,  or  typewriter,  prefer- 
ably on  sheets  of  uniform  size.  Each  sheet 
must  be  numbered  in  order  and  have  pasted 
thereon  a  duplicate  easily  recognizable,  beneath 
which  picture  or  drawing  is  to  be  placed  one 
title  suggestion  (one  only)  for  the  pictures,  and 
the  player's  name  and  address.  If  a  player 
desires  to  submit  more  than  one  title  suggestion 
for  a  picture  the  additional  title  must  1>e  In- 
cluded In  a  second  complete  set  prepared  as 
above.  In  other  words,  when  submitting  single 
sets  of  title  suggestions,  each  set  must  include 
no  less  and  no  more  than  fifty  pictures  (Nos.  1 
to  50),  with  one  title  suggestion  for  each  pic- 
ture and  with  the  participant's  name  and  ad- 
dress written  on  the  bottom  of  each  sheet  in 
every  such  set.  When  submitting  single  sets  of 
title  suggestions  the  pages  must  be  arranged  in 
numerical  order,  securely  fastened  together, 
WRAPPED  FLAT  and  sent  prepaid  by  express 
or  postpaid  with  stamps  affixed  at  2  cents  per 
ounce. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  submitting  their  sets  of  title  suggestions  as 
above,  can  use  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book. 
This  contains  the  fifty  pictures  used  in  the 
Farm  Implement  Puzzle  Game  and  opposite 
each  picture  are  six  spaces  for  title  suggestions 
to  each  picture.  These  spaces  are  numbered 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  You  should, 
when  submitting  more  than  one  title  sugges- 
tion for  any  picture,  place  the  suggestion  you 
regard  as  best  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  title 
suggestions,  for  that  picture;  your  second  best 
suggestions  in  second  place,  etc.  This  applies 
to  sets  submitted  in  Reprint  and  Reply  Books. 

You  Can  Also  Get  These 


Books  Free 


The  Ke*  Book  will  assist  yotl  greatly  In 
selecting  titles  for  pictures.  (We  will  place  a 
copy  of  this  book  on  public  file  in  any  city 
where  arrangements  are  made.)  The  Reprint 
and  Reply  Book  will  save  you  work  and  the 
possible  loss  of  pictures  and  also  permits  you 
to  submit  the  maximum  number  of  suggestions 
(six)  allowed  In  any  one  set.  The  Coupon  be- 
low shows  how  you  can  get  both  books  free. 


No.  31. — What  Farm  Implement. 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does 
Picture  Represent  ? 


Machine 
This 


No.  32. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent  ? 


No.  33. — What  Farm  Implement,  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent  1 


No.  34. — What  Farm  Implement.  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent? 


No.  35. — What  Farm  Implement.  Machine 
Part  or  Mechanical  Term  Does  This 
Picture  Represent  ? 


This  Coupon  Explains  Itself. 


KANSAS  FARMER,  GAME  EDITOR,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  (*$1.00 — 1$2.00)  to  cover  (one — two)  sub- 
scriptions to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Farm  and  Fireside,  each  for  one  year.  (If 
you  enclose  $2.00,  two  subscriptions  to  both  publications  must  be  Included. 
One  can  be  your  own.)  This  remittance  entitles  me  to  a  copy  of  the  Official 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A.  Romanc*  »f  Ths  M oonstone  Canon  Trail 


(Chapter  XXV,  "In  the  Shadow  of  the  Hills" 
— Continued.) 

Overland  Red  stood  before  him,  silent, 
alert,  anxious.     "You,  Chico?"  he  asked. 

"Sure.     Hello,  Red." 

"Anybody  see  you  come  acrosg  yester- 
day ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  I  kept  away  from 
the  town." 

"Your  hoss  shod?" 

"Yes.    All  around.    Why  ?" 

"Nothln*.  I'm  sufferin'  glad  to  see  you 
again.  When  we  get  on  top  of  the  hills, 
you  can  take  the  left  trail  and  keep  on 
down.  You  can't  miss  the  canon.  I'll  leave 
you  here.  I  got  to  stay  here  a  spell  to  see 
that  nothin'  else  comes  up  but  the  sun  this 
mornin'." 

"All  right,  Red.  Your  pardner  down 
there?" 

"Yep.  Whistle  when  you  get  up  to  the 
meadow  in  the  canon.  Billy'll  be  lookln' 
for  you."  - 

"Any  trouble  lately?" 

"Nope.  But  Billy's  got  a  hunch,  though. 
He  says  he  feels  it  in  the  air." 

At  the  crest  Collie  rode  on  down  the 
winding  trail,  or  rather  way,  for  no  regular 
trail  existed.  At  the  foot  of  the  range  he 
turned  to  the  right  and  entered  the  narrow 
canon,  following  the  stream  until  he  came 
to  the  meadow,  where  he  picketed  the  pony. 

He  continued  on  up  the  canon  on  foot. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  camp.  Overland  was 
there  waiting.  Winthrop  and  he  greeted 
Collie  cordially.  "Short  cut,"  explained  Over- 
land, jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
"No  hoss  trail,  though.     Too  steep." 

Faint  dawn  lights  were  shifting  along  the 
canon  walls  as  they  had  breakfast.  As  the 
morning  sunlight  spread  to  their  camp  Col- 
lie's natural  curiosity  in  regard  to  Over- 
land's  pardner  was  satisfied.  He  saw  a 
straight,  slender  figure,  in  flannel  shirt  and 
khaki.  The  gray  eyes  were  peculiarly  keen 
and  humorous.  Winthrop  was  not  a  little 
like  his  sister  Anne  in  poise  and  coloring. 
The  hands  were  nervously  slender  and  aris- 
tocratic, albeit  roughened  and  scarred  by 
toil.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  dash  and 
go  about  Winthrop  that  appealed  to  Collie. 
Even  in  repose  the  easterner  seemed  to  be 
alert.  Undoubtedly  he  would  make  a  good 
companion  in  any  circumstance. 

"There's  spare  blankets  in  the  tent.  Roll 
In  for  a  snooze,  Collie.  Billy  and  me'll  pack 
your  saddle  and  stuff  up  here  later." 

"I  guess  I  will.  You  might  sponge  Yuma's 
back  a  little,  Red.  She's  brought  me  close 
to  two  hundred  miles  in  the  last  three 
days." 

"Sure,  Bo!  I'll  brush  her  teeth  and  mani- 
cure her  toe-nails  if  you  say  the  word.  I 
guess  that  hoss  has  kind  of  made  a  hit 
with  you." 

Collie  yawned.  "Mebby.  But  it  isn't  In 
It  with  the  hit  she'll  make  with  you  if  you 
try  to  take  up  her  feet.  She's  half-sister  to 
a  shot  of  dynamite.  I'm  only  telling  you  so 
she  won't  kick  your  fool  head  off." 

"You  talk  like  most  a  full-size  man,"  said 
Overland. 

Down  at  the  meadow,  Overland  looked  at 
the  colt  and  shook  his  head.  "He  is  cor- 
rect," he  said  succinctly.  "That  hoss  don't 
welcome  handlin'  worth  a  bean." 

Winthrop's  silence  rather  stirred  Over- 
land's  sensitive  pride  in  his  horsemanship. 
'"Course  I  broke  and  rode  hundreds  like 
her,  down  in  Mex.  But  then  I  was  paid  for 
doin'  it.  It  was  my  business  then.  Now, 
minin'  and  educatln'  Collie  is  my  business, 
and  a  busted  neck  wouldn't  help  any." 

Winthrop  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
Overland's  supreme  interest  in  life  was  Col- 
lie's welfare.  Heretofore  the  paternal  note 
had  not  been  evident.  Winthrop  had  imag- 
ined them  chums,  friends,  tramps  together. 
They  were  more  than  that.  Overland  con- 
sidered Collie  an  adopted  son. 

The  easterner  glanced  at  Overland's  broad 
shoulders  stooped  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  stock  saddle.  Something  in  the  man's 
humorous  simplicity,  his  entire  willingness 
to  serve  those  whom  he  liked  and  his  stiff 
indifference"  to  all  others,  appealed  to  Win- 
throp. So  this  flotsam  of  the  range,  this 
erstwhile  tramp,  this  paradox  of  coarseness 
and  sentiment,  had  an  object  in  life?  A 
laudable  object:  that  of  serving  with  his 
sincerest  effort  the  boy  friend  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  desert,  a  castaway. 

As  they  toiled  up  the  stream  toward  the 
camp,  Winthrop  recalled  their  former  chats 
by  the  night-fire.  Now  he  began  to  see  the 
drift  of  Overland's  then  frequent  references 
to  Collie.  And  there  was  a  girl — mentioned 
by  Overland  almost  reverently — the  Rose 
Girl,  Louise  Lacharme,  of  whom  Anne  Mar- 
shall had  written  much  in  eulogy  to  him. 
And  Winthrop  himself? 

His  swift  introspection  left  him  aware 
that  of  them  all  he  alone  seemed  to  lack  a 
definite  aim.  Making  money — mining — was 
still  to  him  a  game,  interesting  and  health- 
ful, but  play.  To  Overland  it  was  life. 
Winthrop  saw  himself  as  he  was.  His  im- 
proved health  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing sentimental  about  it.  He  laughed,  and 
Overland,  turning,  regarded  him  with  bushy, 
interrogative  brows. 

"Nothing,"  said  Winthrop. 

"Ain't  you  feelin'  good  lately,  Billy?" 

"I'm  all  right." 

"Glad  of  that.  It's  good  to  forget  you 
got  such  a  thing  as  health  if  you  want  to 
keep  it.  If  you  get  to  lookin'  for  it,  like  as 
not  you'll  find  it's  gone." 

"I'm  looking  for  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Something  you  have  —  something 
that  I  never  possessed." 

"I  don't  know  anything  I  got  that  you 
haven't  'less  it's  that  new  Stetson  I  got  in 
Los.  You  can  have  her,  Billy,  and  welcome. 
Your  lid  is  gettin'  on  the  bum." 

"Not  that,"  laughed  Winthrop.  "Some- 
thing you  keep  under  it." 

"  'T  ain't  me  hair.  I'm  plumb  sure  of 
that." 

"No." 

"Mebby  you're  jealous  of  some  of  me  high- 
brow ideas?" 

"Add  an  '1*  and  you  have  It." 

"I-d-e-a-l-s.  Oh,  ideals,  eh?  Never 
owned  none  except  that  little  electric  do- 
Overland  Red. — Copyright,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


diddle-um  of  the  Guzzuh  what  makes  the 
spark  to  keep  the  machinery  goin*.  That's 
called  the  'Ideal.'  " 

At  the  camp  he  prepared  to  make  his  trip 
to  the  Moonstone  Ranch.  He  read  his  sis- 
ter's letter  over  and  over  again.  Finally 
he  sauntered  up  the  canon  to  where  Over- 
land was  'at  work.  "I'll  lend  a  hand,"  he 
said  in  answer  to  Overland's  questioning 
face.  "I  don't  believe  I'll  go  before  tomor- 
row night.  It  is  hardly  right  to  leave  the' 
minute  my  new  pardner  arrives.  I  want  to 
talk  with  him." 

Overland  nodded.  "Guess  you're  right.  It 
won't  hurt  to  keep  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hills  for  a  day  or  two.  Can't  tell  who  might 
'a'  spotted  Collie  ridin'  out  this  ??ay." 

That  afternoon,  toward  evening,  Collie 
arose,  refreshed,  and  eager  to  inspect  the 
claim.  He  could  hear  the  faint  click  of 
pick  and  shovel  up  the  canon.  He  stretched 
himself,  drank  from  the  stream,  and  saun- 
tered toward  the  meadow.  He  would  see  to 
his  pony  first. 

He  found  the  horse  had  been  picketed 
afresh  by  Overland  when  he  had  come  for 
the  saddle.  He  was  returning  toward  camp 
when  he  heard  a  slight  noise  behind  him — 
the  noise  a  man's  boot  makes^stepping  on  a 
pebble  that  turns  beneath  his  weight. 

Collie  wheeled  quickly,  saw  nothing  un- 
usual, and  turned  again  toward  the  camp. 
Then  he  hesitated.  He  would  look  down 
the  canon.  He  realized  that  he  was  un- 
armed. Then  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  hesi- 
tancy. He  picked  his  way  down  the  stream. 
A  buzzard  circled  far  above  the  cliffs.  The 
air  hummed  with  invisible  bees  in  the  rank 
wild  clover.  He  peered  past  the  next  bend. 
A  short  distance  below  stood  a  riderless 
horse.  The  bridle  was  trailing.  For  an 
instant  Collie  did  not  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  animal  waiting  patiently  for 
its  rider.  Then,  like  the  flash  of  a  speeding 
film,  he  saw  it  all — his  pony's  tracks  up  the 
canon — the  rider  who  had  undoubtedly  seen 
him  crossing  to  the  water-hole,  and  who 
had  waited  until  daylight  to  follow  the 
tracks;  who  had  dismounted,  and  was  prob- 
ably in  ambush  watching  him.  He  sum- 
moned all  his  reserve  courage.  Turning 
away,  he  remarked,  distinctly,  naturally, 
casually,  "Thought  I  heard  something.  Must 
have  been  the  water." 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  notch  In 
the  canon  walls.  Stepping  through  it,  he 
continued  on  up  the  stream.  A  few  paces 
beyond  the  notch,  and  a  face  appeared  in 
the  cleft  rock,  watching  him.  The  watcher 
seemed  in  doubt.  Collie's  action  had  been 
natural  enough.  Had  he  seen  the  horse? 
The  hidden  face  grew  crafty.  The  eyes 
grew  cold.  The  watcher  tapped  the  side  of 
the  cliff  with  his  revolver  butt.  The  noise 
was  slight,  but  in  that  place  of  sensitive 
escoes,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  long  way 
up  the  canon.  Then  it  was  that  Collie  made 
a  courageous  but  terrible  mistake.  He  heard 
the  sound,  and  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was 
made  intentionally — to  attract  his  attention. 
Yet  he  was  not  sure.  He  kept  on,  ignoring 
the  sound.  Had  he  not  suspected  some  one 
was  in  the  canon,  to  have  glanced  back 
would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  The  watcher  realized  this.  He 
knew  that  the  other  had  heard  him — sus- 
pected his  presence,  and  was  making  a  dar- 
ing bluff. 

"Got  to  stop  that,"  muttered  the  watcher, 
and  he  raised  his  hand. 

The  imprisoned  report  rolled  and  re- 
echoed like  mountain  thunder.  Collie  threw 
up  his  arms  and  lurched  forward. 

Below  in  the  canon  clattered  the  hoofs  of 
the  speeding  horse.  The  rider,  still  holding 
his  six-gun,  muzzle  up,  glanced  back.  "I 
didn't  care  partic'lar  about  gettin'  him.  but 
gettin'  the  kid  hits  the  red-head  between 
the  eyes.  I  guess  I'm  about  even  now." 
And  Silent  Saunders  holstered  his  gun, 
swung  out  of  the  canon,  and  spurred  down 
the  mountain,  not  toward  the  desert  town, 
but  toward  Gophertown,  some  thirty  miles 
to  the  north.  He  had  found  the  claim.  The 
desert  town  folk  he  had  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. They  had  paid  his  expenses  while 
the  trailed  Overland  and  Collie.  They  had 
even  guaranteed  him  protection  from  the 
law — such  as  it  was  on  the  Mojave.  He 
had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them, 
but  he  was  just  a  step  or  two  above  them 
in  criminal  artistry.  He  had  been  a.  "killer." 
Like  the  lone  wolf  that  calls  the  pack  to 
the  hunt,  he  turned  instinctively  to  Gopher- 
town, a  settleme  t  in  the  hills  not  unknown 
to  a  few  of  the  authorities,  but  unmolested 
by  them.  The  atmosphere  of  Gophertown 
was  not  conducive  to  long  life. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
SPECIAL 

Overland,  leaning  on  his  shovel,  drew  his 
sleeve  across  his  forehead.  "Reckon  I'll  go 
down  and  wake  Collie.  He'll  sleep  his  head 
off  and  feel  worse  'n  thunder." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Winthrop,  throwing  aside  a 
pan  of  dirt  with  a  fine  disregard  of  Its 
eventual  value.  "I  want  some  tobacco,  any- 
way." 

"Fetch  a  couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite 
along,  Billy.  I'll  put  in  one  more  shot  for 
tonight." 

A  distant,  reverberating  report  caused  the 
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two  men  to  jerk  into  attitudes  of  tense  sur- 
prise. 

"What  the  hell!"  exclaimed  Overland,  run- 
ning toward  the  tent.  "That  wasn't  the  kid. 
Collie's  only  packln'  a  automatic,  and  here 
it  is." 

He  stopped  in  the  tent-door,  grabbed  up 
the  gun  and  belt,  and  ran  down  the  canon, 
Winthrop  following  breathlessly.  Near  the 
notch  he  paused,  motioning  Winthrop  to  one 
side.  "Mebby  it  was  to  draw  us  on.  Tou 
keep  there,  Billy.     I'll  poke  ahead." 

But  Overland  did  not  go  far.  He  almost 
stumbled  over  the  prone  figure  of  Collie. 
With  a  cry  he  tore  his  handkerchief  from 
his  throat  and  plugged  the  wound.  "Clean 
through,"  he  said,  getting  to  his  feet.  "Get 
the  whisky." 

"Shan't  I  help  you  carry  him?"  queried 
Winthrop. 

Overland  shook  his  head.  "Get  the  whisky 
and  get  a  fire  goin'.    I'll  bring  him." 

"Will  he — live?"  asked  Winthrop,  hesi- 
tating. 

"I  reckon  not,  Billy.  He  was  plugged 
from  behind — close — and  clean  through. 
Here's  the  slug." 

Then  Overland '  picked  up  the  limp  form. 
So  this  was  the  end  of  all  his  planning  and 
his  toil?  He  cursed  himself  for  having 
urged  Collie  to  come  to  the  desert.  He 
strode  carefully,  bent  with  the  weight  of 
that  shattered  body.  He  felt  that  he  had 
lost  more  than  the  visible  Collie;  that  he 
had  lost  the  inspiration,  the  ideal,  the  grip 
on  hope  that  had  held  him  toward  the  goal 
of  good  endeavor.  His  old-time  reckless- 
ness swept  down  upon  him  like  the  tides, 
submerging  his  better  self.  Yet  he  steadily 
held  to  one  idea.  He  would  do  all  that  he 
could  to  save  Collie's  life.  Failing  in  that 
.  .  .  there  woul(J  be  a  red  reckoning.  After 
that  he  would  not  care  what  came. 

Already  he  had  planned  to  send  Winthrop, 
in  his  big  car,  for  a  doctor.  The  car  was  at 
the  desert  town,  where  a  liveryman  accepted 
a  royal  toll  in  advance  to  care  for  it 

At  the  tent  Overland  laid  Collie  on  the 
blankets,  bathed  and  bandaged  the  wound, 
and  watched  his  low  pulse  quicken  to  the 
stimulant  that  he  gave  him  in  small  doses. 

"It's  the  shock  as  much  as  the  wound," 
said  Overland.  "He  got  it  close,  and  from 
behind — from  behind  do  you  hear?" 

Winthrop,  startled  by  the  other's  inten- 
sity, stammered:  "What  shall  I  do?  What 
shall  I  do?" 

Overland  bit  his  nails  and  scowled.  "You 
will  ride  to  town.  Collie's  hoss  is  here. 
Take  The  Guzzuh  and  burn  the  road  for  Los 
and  get  a  doctor.  Not  a  pill  doctor,  but  a 
knife  man.  Bring  the  car  clean  back  here 
to  the  range.    To  hell  with  the  chances." 

Winthrop  slipped  into  his  coat  and  filled 
a  canteen. 

"If  that  horse  throws  me — "  he  began. 

"You  got  to  ride.  You  got  to,  understand? 
I  dassent  leave  him." 

Down  in  the  meadow  Overland  saddled 
the  pony  Yuma.  He  mounted  and  she  had 
her  "spell"  of  bucking.  "Now,  take  her 
and  ride,"  said  Overland.  "After  you  hit 
the  level,  let  her  out  and  hang  on.  If  any- 
one tries  to  stick  you  up  this  time — why, 
jest  nacherally  plug  'em.  Sabe?" 

Winthrop  nodded. 

Two  hours  later  a  wild-eyed,  sweating 
pony  tore  through  the  desert  town  at  a  run. 
Her  rider  slid  to  the  ground  as  the  livery- 
man grabbed  the  pony's  bridle. 

"Take — care — of  her,"  gasped  Winthrop. 
"I  want — the  machine." 

"Anybody  hurt?" 

"Yes.    Who  did  that?" 

Winthrop  stood  with  mouth  open  and  eyes 
staring.  The  tires  of  the  big  machine  were 
flat. 

"I  dunno.  I  watched  her  every  day.  I 
sleep  here  nights.  Las'  Sunday  I  was  over 
to  Daggett." 

"And  left  no  one  in  charge?" 

"The  boy  was  here." 

"Well — the  job  is  done.  Take  care  of 
the  horse.     I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

At  the  station  Winthrop  wired  for  a  spe- 
cial car  and  engine.  He  gave  his  check  for 
the  amount  necessary  and  went  back  to  the 
stable.  He  was  working  at  the  damaged 
tires  when  the  agent  appeared.  "Special's 
at  the  Junction  now.  Be  'here  in  five  min- 
utes." 

Winthrop  climbed  to  the  engine-cab.  "I'll 
give  you  ten  dollars  for  every  minute  you 
cut  from  the  regular  passenger  schedule," 
he  said. 

The  engineer  nodded.  'Get  back  on  the 
plush  and  hang  on,"  was  his  brief  ac- 
knowledgment. 

It  was  dark  when  the  surgeon,  drying  his 
hands,  came  from  the  canon'  stream  to  the 
tent.  "That's  about  all  I  can  do  now,"  he 
said,  slipping  into  his  coat. 

Overland,  who  was  sitting  on  a  box  beside 
the  tent,  stood  up  and  stretched  himself. 
"Is  he  goin'  to  make  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  can't  say.  He  is  young,  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  strong.  If  you  will  get  me  some 
blankets,  I'll  turn  in.  Call  me  In  about 
two  hours." 

CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  RIDERS 

Several  days  passed  before  the  surgeon 
would  express  a  definite  opinion. 

Collie  lay,  hollow-cheeked  and  ghastly,  In 
the  dim  interior  of  the  tent.  His  eyes  were 
wide  and  fixed.  Overland  came  in.  Collie 
recognized  him  and  tried  to  smile.  Over- 
land backed  out  of  the  tent  and  strode 
away  growling.  The  tears  were  running 
down  his  unshaven  cheeks.  He  did  not  re- 
'turn  until  later  in  the  day.  Then  he  asked 
the  surgeon  that  oft-repeated  question. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  can  recover,"  said 
the  surgeon  quietly.  "Of  course  there's  a 
slim  chance.     Don't  build  on  it,  though." 

"If  there's  a  chance,  I  reckon  he  will 
freeze  to  it,"  said  Overland.  "From  what 
he  was  ramblin'  about  when  he  was  off  his 
head,  I  reckon  he's  got  somethin'  more  to 
live  for  than  just  himself." 

"Has  he  any  relatives  ?"  Tiueried  the  sur- 
geon. 

"Nope.  Except  me.  But  he  was  expectin* 
to  have,  I  guess.  And  I  tell  you  what.  Doc, 
she's  worth  gettin'  shot  up  for." 

"Too  bad!  Too  bad,"  muttered  the  sur- 
geon* 

"What's  too  bad,  eh?" 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "If  there  is 
anyone  that  he  would  care  to  see,  or  that 
would  care  to  see  him,  you  had  better  write 
at  once." 

Overland  was  stunned.  The  doctor's  word 
had  been  given  at  last,  and  it  was  not  a 
word  of  hope. 

Overland  Red  bowed  to  the  doctor's  opin- 
ion, but  his  heart  was  unconquerable.  He 


wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  old-time  friend. 
Brand  Williams,  of  the  Moonstone  Ranch. 
The  letter  was  curiously  worded.  It  did  not 
mention  Louise  Lacharme,  nor  Mrs.  Stone, 
nor  the  rancher.  It  was,  in  the  main, 
about  Mexico  and  the  "old  days";  no  hint 
of  Collie's  accident  was  in  the  page  until 
the  very  end.  The  letter  concluded  with 
"But  you  needn't  think  you  owe  me  any- 
thing for  that.  I  was  glad  to  put  him  to 
the  hush  because  we  was  pals  them  days. 
Collie  was  shot  by  Saunders.  The  doctor 
says  he  will  die  most  likely.  He  was  shot 
in  the  back.  It  would  go  bad  with  Saun- 
ders if  the  Moonstone  boys  ever  heard  of 
this." 

The  letter  dispatched  by  Winthrop,  Over- 
land Red  took  courage.  He  felt  that  he 
himself  was  holding  Collie's  life  from  sink- 
ing. His  huge  optimism  would  not  admit 
that^his  friend  couId"*die. 

He"  was  leaning  back  against  a  rock  near 
the  notch  and  gazing  at  the  slanting  moon- 
light that  spread  across  the  somber  canon 
wails.  A  week  had  gone  since  he  mailed  his 
letter  to  Brand  Williams,  of  the  Moonstone, 
and  Collie  was  still  alive.  Overland  shifted 
his  position,  standing  beside  him  the  Win- 
chester that  had  lain  across  his  knees,  and 
pulling  his  sombrero  over  his  eyes.  The 
notch  made  an  excellent  background  for  an 
object  over  the  sights  of  a  rifle,  even  at 
night,  so  long  as  the  moon  shone.  Gopher- 
town  riders  would  never  venture  that  far  up 
the  canon  with  horses.  They  would  tether 
their  ponies  at  the  entrance  and  come  afoot 
and  under  cover.  Still,  they  would  have  to 
pass  the  notch  in  any  event. 

Thus  it  was  that  when,  some  few  min- 
utes later,  Overland  heard  the  faint  jingle 
of  rein-chains,  he  grinned.  It  was  celestial 
music  to  him. 

The  sound  came  again,  nearer  the  notch, 
and  clearer.  He  remained  motionless  gaz- 
ing at  the  shadowy  opening. 

Slowly  a  shaft  of  moonlight  drew  down 
toward  the  notch,  silvering  its  ragged  edges. 
Lower  the  light  slid  until  it  revealed  the 
opening  and  in  it  the  figure  of  a  horseman. 
In  the  white  light  Overland  could  see  the 
quirt  dangling  from  the  other's  wrist.  The 
horseman's  wide  belt  glittered. 

"Brand!"  called  Overland  Red  softly.  The 
opposite  wall  took  up  the  name  hesitatingly 
and  tossed  it  back. 

"Brand!"  whispered  the  echoes  that 
drifted  to  the  darkened  corners  of  the  cliff 
and  were  lost  in  voiceless  murmurings. 

"Brand  your  own  stock,"  came  the  an- 
swer, low  and  distinct. 

Overland  laughed.  It  was  their  old-time 
pun  upon  the  foreman's  name.  He  got  to 
his  feet  and  approached.  "It  does  me  good," 
he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

"How  is  Collie?"  asked  Williams,  dis-_ 
mounting. 

Overland  heaved  a  great  sigh.  "He's 
floatin'  somewhere  between  here  and  the  far 
shore.  •  Mebby  he's  tryin'  to  pull  through. 
The  doc  says  the  kid  don't  seem  to  care 
whether  he  does  or  not.  Did — the  little 
Rose  Girl — tell  you  anything  to — to  say  to 
him?" 

"When  I  was  leavin'  she  come  out  to  the 
gate,"  said  Williams.  "She  didn't  say  much. 
She  only  hands  me  this,  and  kind  of  whis- 
pered, 'Give  him  this.   He  will  understand.'  " 

And  Williams  drew  a  small  gray  gauntlet 
from  his  shirt.  Overland  took  the  glove 
and  tucked  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Anything  doing?"  asked  Williams. 

"Nope.  They're  overdue  to  jump  us  if 
shootin'  Collie  was  any  sign." 

"Like  old  times,"  said  Williams. 

"Like  old  times,"  echoed  Overland.  "No 
trouble  flndin'  your  way  across?" 

"Easy.  Followed  them  automobile  tracks 
clear  to  the  range.  We  fed  up  at  the  town. 
The  boys  gets  kind  of  restless — " 

"Boys?     Ain't  you  alone?" 

"Hell,  no!"  replied  Williams  disgustedly. 
"I  wish  I  was!  I  got  four  pigeon-toed,  bow- 
legged,  bat-eared  Moonstoners  down  in  that 
meadow,  just  itchin'  mad  to  cut  loose.  And 
they  ain't  sayin'  a  word,  which  is  suspi- 
cious. Worryin'  across  the  old  dry  spot  the 
last  three  days  has  kind  of  het  'em  up.  And 
then  hearin'  about  Collie   .   .  ." 

"How'd  you  come  to  have  so  much  com- 
p'ny?"  queried  Overland. 

"I  was  plumb  fool  enough  to  read  that 
letter  of  yours  to  'em.  They  all  like  Collie 
first-rate.  Better  than  I  calculated  on.  The 
boss  talked  turkey  to  'em,  but  he  had  to 
let  'em  come.  He  did  everything  he  could 
to  hold  'em,  knowing'  what  was  in  the 
wind." 

"And  they  quit?" 

"Quit?  Every  red-eyed  bat  of  'em.  Bud 
and  Pars  and  Billy  and  Miguel.  Told  the 
boss  they  quit,  because  me  bein'  foreman 
they  would  do  as  I  says,  but  if  they  quit  I 
wasn't  their  foreman  any  longer,  and  they 
would  do  as  they  dum  please.  They  had 
the  nerve  to  tell  me  that  I.could  come  along 
if  I  was  wishful." 

"Kind  of  bad  for  Stone,  eh?" 

"The  Price  boys  are  holdin'  down  the 
ranch.  You  see,  Jack,  it  hit  us  kind  of 
hard,  Collie  ridin'  away  one  mornin',  and 
next  thing  your  letter  that  he  was  down 
and  pretty  nigh  out.  The  boys  didn't  just 
like  that." 

Overland  nodded.  "Well,  Brand,  I  guess 
I'll  step  down  and  look  'em  over." 

Only  one  thing,  Jack.  I  feel  kind  of  re- 
sponsible for  them  boys,  even  if  I  ain't  their 
foreman  just  now.  Don't  you  go  to  spielin' 
to  'em  and  get  'em  thinkin'  foolish.  They're 
about  ready  to  shoot  up  a  town,  if  neces- 
sary." 

"Been  hittin'  the  booze  any?" 
"Some.    But  not  bad." 

"All  right.  I  don't  want  to  say  only 
'How!'  and  thank  'em  for  Collie.  If  I  say 
more  than  three  words  after-  that,  you  can 
have  my  hat." 

"It  don't  take  three  words,  sometimes," 
said  Williams,  somewhat  ambiguously. 

Ringed  around  their  little  fire  in  the  mea- 
dow sat  or  lay  the  Moonstone  riders.  Whil« 
crossing  the  desert  Williams  had  sketched 
a  few  of  the  red  episodes  in  Overland's  early 
career.  These  pleased  the  riders  mightily. 
They  were  anxious  to  meet  Red  Jack  Sum- 
mers. When  Williams  did  introduce  him, 
they  were  rather  silent,  asking  after  Collie 
in  monosyllables.  They  seemed  strangely 
reticent. 

Both  Williams  and  Overland  felt  an  In- 
explicable tensity  in   the  situation. 

Miguel,  the  young  Mexican  vaquero,  broke 
silence.  "How  long  you  call  it  to  this 
Gophertown  place,  I  think?" 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


LEGHORNS. 


FOR  SALE — 300  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  East  Oklahoma 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Vlnita,  Okla. 


UTILITY  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels.  Young's  strain,  $2.00  each. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Churchill,  Route  1,  Leslie,  Mo. 


FINE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Smith  strain.  $1.50  each.  P.  J. 
Wirtz,  Ellinwood,  Kansas. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Young  hens,  $9  per  dozen.  Good 
stock.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — TOM  BARRON  COCKERELS 
and  two  dozen  pullets,  $1  each.  Two  year- 
ling cocks  out  of  imported  birds,  $3  each. 
J.  L.  Stratton,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


BIG  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  FANCY  AND 
utility  cockerels  and  pullets.  Guaranteed. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  $1 
each.    J.  W.  Warner,  La  Crosse,  Kansas. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bean  strain.  M.  L. 
Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BIG,  DEEP 
red,  exceptionally  good  birds.  Price,  $2.50. 
Creighton  Harper,  Oak  Leaf  Poultry  Farm, 
Roca,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored, 
large  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


DUCKS 


FAWN  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  BY 
hundred  or  small  lots,  $1.00,  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS,  STANDARD 
weight,  large  Toulouse  geese.  Prices  reason- 
able.    Mrs.  F.  Bender,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  HENS  AND 
toms  for  sale.     W.  H.  Oliver,  Reger,  Mo. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 


EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale. 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 


OAK  HILL  FARM — PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,  Route  3. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  "GOLD- 
bank"  strain.  Beautifully  bronzed,  pure 
white  edging,  big  boned,  splendid  birds,  $6 
to  $10.  Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown, 
Kansas. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  PURE  BOURBON  RED 
turkeys,  toms,  $4,  weight  12  to  15  pounds; 
hens,  $3,  weight  8  to  10  pounds.  Tails  red 
and  white.  Prices  not  good  after  December 
25.  For  particulars  send  stamp.  E.  V. 
Eller,  Dunlap,  Kansas. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE,  CHINA ; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  breeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 


SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stook,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 


ROUEN  DUCKS,  FINELY  MARKED; 
Wild  Mallards,  good  and  tame;  White 
Guineas,  White  Wyandottes,  French  Hou- 
dans  from  scored  stock.  Guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival.    Robert  Fulliton,  Austin,  Neb. 


SEVERAL  BREEDS. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — W.  ROCKS,  S. 
C.  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Black 
Langshans;  also  Imperial  Pekin  drakes. 
Reasonable  if  taken  before  January  1,  1917. 
Mrs.  A.  Bollinger,  Lewis,  Kansas. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50,  $2.00, 
$2.50.    Mrs.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Holton,  Kansas. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 


WHITE    ROCKS,    SIZE    AND  QUALITY, 

priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 


BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
■train.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 


BARRED— FIRST  PEN  ST.  LOUIS  SHOW. 
First  cockerel  and  cock.  State  Fair  exhibi- 
tion; breeding  males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205 
The  Drive,  Topeka. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
well  bred  stock.  No  better  for  the  money. 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  D. 
Ames,  Walton,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  Bradley  strain.  Parks  200-egg  strain. 
$3  to  $5  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Gem  Poul- 
try Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  EXTRA 
large  pure  white  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.  Write.  Originator  of  Ivory  strain. 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kan. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
ducks,  all  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton,  Kansas. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 


ORPINGTONS. 


FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


FINE  PUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
and  cock  birds,  $1  to  $5  each.  Myrtle  How- 
ard, Byron,  Okla. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


FOR  SALE — FINE  LARGE  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  White  cockerels,  $3  each.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Swenson,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 


BRAHMAS. 


FELTON'S  MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Mrs. 
Mark  Johnson,  Bronson,  Kansas,  -v 


MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKER- 
els,  exhibition  and  choice  breeders.  Cheap. 
No  culls.  Always  winners  at  Kansas  and 
Missouri  State  Shows  when  exhibited.  Mrs. 
Oscar  Felton,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas. 


WYANDOTTES. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $1.25  and  up.  Mrs.  Will  Beightel, 
Holton,  Kansas. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  each,  six  for  $10. 
Mrs.  Phillip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
also  eggs  for  hatching;  $1.50  and  up.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  N.  F.  Whiting,  Pella, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— WINNERS 
at  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Choice 
cockerels.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fancy  pigeons.  John  J.  Pauls,  Hillsboro, 
Kansas.  ' 


According  to  preliminary  reports,  the  Hol- 
stein  cow  Novelty  McKinley  Hengerveld  183- 
356  has  broken  the  record  for  fat  production 
in  the  senior  three-year  class  of  the  division 
covering  tests  begun  not  less  than  240  days 
from  freshening,  by  producing  in  seven  con- 
secutive days  423.1  pounds  milk  containing 
16.987  pounds  fat.  She  freshened  at  the  age 
of  3  years,  10  months,  7  days,  and  began 
her  test  246  days  from  freshening.  Her 
prior  record,  begun  six  days  from  freshen- 
ing, is  475.9  pounds  milk  containing  19.478 
pounds  fat.  Her  sire  is  Pietertje  Hengerveld 
Sir  Korndyke  60966;  her  dam  is  Novelty 
Jolie  McKinley  145622.  In  the  senior  three- 
year  class  of  the  eight  months  division  she 
displaces  Lindale  Bonnie  Pauline  177521, 
whose  record,  begun  264  days  from  freshen- 
ing, is  482.1  pounds  milk  containing  16.108 
pounds  fat. 


RIFLES    GIVEN  AWAY 

Kansas  Farmer  is  going  to  give  away  hundreds  of  the  celebrated  Hamilton  22- 
Caliber  Rifles  to  wide-awake,  hustling  boys. 


This  rifle  has  automatic  ejector,  solid  breech-block,  tip-up  round  barrel,  accu- 
rately tapered  and  rifled,  fitted  with  knife  front  and  adjustable  rear  sight,  blued 
steel  butt  plate,  stained  walnut  stock  and  forehand  plate,  shoots  22  short  or  long 
rim  fire  cartridges. 

Any  boy  can  earn  one  of  these  rifles  in  one  afternoon  without  costing  him  one 
penny. 

You  have  been  wanting  a  good  rifle.     Why  not  get  one  free? 
For  full  information  write 

KANSAS  FARMER  RIFLE  CLUB 
Topeka,  Kansas 
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B.M.  LYME'S  ANNUAL  SALE 

Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs 

At  Baer  Barn,  Abilene,  Kansas 

Thursday,  December  28 

19  -  Head  of  Choice  Scotch-Topped  Shorthorns  -  19 

Ten  bulls  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20  months,  sired  by  Red  Laddie 
353594  by  Captain  Archer.  Seven  cows  bred  to  Violet  Search  508055  by  Old 
Searchlight.  Cows  all  showing  heavily  in  calf.  Two  heifers,  first  and  second 
prize  winners,  Miltonvale  Stock  Show,  1916.  They  are  daughters  of  Red 
Laddie  and  will  be  sold  open.  One  yearling  bull  in  this  sale  that  measured 
perfect  in  stock  judging  at  Miltonvale,  1916. 

15  -  Poland  China  Bred  GiSts  -  15 

This  offering,  mostly  fall  gilts,  all  Nebraska  bred,  big-boned  and  high- 
class,  all  sired  by  Victor  Pride  73878  and  all  bred  to  Kansas  Wonder  by  Big 
Bob  Wonder,  will  farrow  in  March  and  April.    Send  for  catalog. 

B.  M.  LYME,     Oak  Hill,  Kansas 

Auctioneers — Cols.  Lafe  Burger,  J.  S.  McCulloch,  J.  G.  Engle,  E.  L.  Hoffman 


SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

Chandler's  aged  ram  won  first 
prize  and  championship  at  Iowa 
State  Fair.  1916.  Weight  and 
wool  always  win.  One  hundred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 
C.  W.  Chandler,  Kelierton,  Iowa 


RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
bouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  ^£ith  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E.  D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


FARM  AND  HERD 
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Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes    occurring  thereby 


RED  POLLED  CA  TTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 
Feb.  8,    1917— Breeders'    Combination  Sale, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale.  Also  a 
few  cows  and  heifers. 

AULD  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fellows, 
sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and  priced 
reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizelt,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

March  calf,  weight  700  pounds,  out  of  a 
richlv-bred  1.400-pound  cow.  Price,  $75.00. 
MILTON    PE  -NOCK,   DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
HOGS 

For  Sale — Spring  boars 
and  gilts  from  state  fair 
winners. 

COLEMAN  &  CRUM 
Danville     -     -  Kansas 


CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  April  boars,  sired  by  Wonder 
Chief  and  W  P  Sweepstakes.  Also  herd 
boar,  W  P  Sweepstakes,  sired  by  Wildwood 
Prince,  senior  champion  and  grand  cham- 
pion Iowa,  1914.  Cholera  immune.  Priced 
to  sell.     J.  S.  KENNEDY,  Dlockton,  Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GEO.  W.  ELA'S  HALCYON  HERD 

Registered,    immuned   Hampshire   boars  for 
sale.     Valley  Falls,  Kansas. 

ATTEBERRY'S  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
Bred  sows,  $25  to  $30  each. 
July  gilts  and  boars,  $10 
each  for  30  days.  Choice 
individuals.  ATTEBERRY 
&  SONS,  Lancaster,  Mo. 

FARM  AND  HERD. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

Feb.  22,  1917 — W.  H.  Roller  &  Son,  Circle- 
vine,  Kan.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  Holton, 
Kan.    Sale  at  Holton. 


March  8- 


Jersey  Cattle. 
-F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  6 — H.  C.  Glissman,   Omaha,  Neb. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

Dec.  28 — B.  M.  Lyne,  Oak  Hill,  Kan.  Sale' 
held  at  Abilene. 

March  30,  1917  —  Combination  Sale,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 

April  4-5,  1917 — Central  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion at  Stock  Yards  Pavilion,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  6 — Moses    Bros.     &    Clayton,  Great 
Bend,  Kansas.    Combination"  sale. 


Polled  Durhams. 

March  29,  1917  —  Combination  sale,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  1 — P.  M.   Anderson,   Lathrop,  Mo. 
Feb.  20 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan.  - 
Feb.  22 — A.    J.    Erhart    &   Son,    Ness  City, 

Kan.     Sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — F.   Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo.  Sale 

at  Dearborn,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  10 — W.  W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs. 

March  8 — F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  1 — H.   T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dlghton, 

Kansas. 


Holsteins. 


Registered  Horses. 
Jan.    30-31,   Feb.    1-2,    1917 — Breeders*  sale, 
Bloomington,   III.     C.   W.   Hurt,  Manager, 
Arrowsmith,  111. 


We  have  just  received  Volume  25  of  the 
American  Aberdeen- Angus  Herd  Bood.  This 
volume  contains  entries  from  196501  to  208- 
500  inclusive.  In  addition  to  the  entries 
this  volume  contains  a  lot  of  Information 
that  will  interest  Angus  breeders  and  others 
who  contemplate  starting  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred beef  cattle. 


Durocs. 

March  15 — W.  T.  MeBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

We  have  just  received  Volume  89  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book.  This  vol- 
ume contains  30,000  pedigrees,  of  which  11,- 
000  are  for  bulls  numbered  from  437.001  to 
418,0110,  and  19,000  for  cows  numbered  from 
217,001  to  236,000. 


The  Hereford  Breeders'  Association  sale 
held  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  November 
20,  was  well  attended  by  Hereford  breeders. 
One  hundred  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$240  per  head.  One  yearling  heifer  con- 
signed by  Clyde  Miller  of  Belvue.  Kansas, 
sold  for  $550.  A  banquet  was  held  after 
the  sale. 


H.  C.  Glissman,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  claims 
February  6  as  the  date  of  his  next  sale  of 
Holstein  cattle.  On  that  date  Mr.  Glissman 
will  sell  eighty-five  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins that  will  represent  the  best  in  breed- 
ing and  production. 


R.  M.  Anderson,  of  Belolt,  Kansas,  is  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  this  state.  His  herd  at 
this  time  Is  made  up  of  Double  Marys  (pure 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

SIXTY-FOUR  HEAD  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 
THIRTY  STALLIONS  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  MARES  AND  COLTS. 

To  close  up  a  partnership,  the  thirty-four  mares  and  colts  must  be 
sold  by  March  1,  1917.    I  mean  business.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN, 


Paola,  Kansas 


FOR  SALE 


THREE  STANDARD-BRED  COLTS:  One  brown  filley  4  years  old,  16 
hands  high,  weighs  1,200  pounds,  sire  Pactolus  Ellwood  50245  by  Pac- 
tolus  2:09,  No.  9102;  has  been  tracked  a  little  and  shows  lots  of  speed.  One  black  stud,  3 
years  old,  stands  15.3,  weighs  1,135  pounds,  broken  single  and  double,  has  been  tracked 
some  with  success:  is  a  full  brother  to  the  above  fi.lcy.  One  black  filley,  name  Luta  Miller, 
3  years  old,  broken  to  drive  and  quite  clever,  same  sire  and  dam  is  Estan  Selotta  by  Black- 
leer  No.  46643  by  Symboleer  2:09  No.  19869.  Six  head  of  Hereford  males,  2  years  old;  60 
head  of  well-bred  stock  cows,  3  to  4  years  old;  15  Poll  Angus;  45  head  Shorthorn  grades 
bred  to  the  Hereford  males;  six  head  of  high-grade  Holstein  heifers,  two  milking,  two 
springing,  bred  to  my  Holstein  male;  one  Holstein  male,  2  years  old  next  April,  weight 
1,200  pounds;  four  head  of  registered  female  Jerseys.     O.  L.  THISLER,  CHAPMAN,  KAN. 


 PIONEER  STUD  FARM  

Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

JUST  ARRIVED — A  new  shipment  of  stallions  and  mares.     If  you  are  in  the 

market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is  the  time.  We  can  show  you 
more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than  you  will  find  elsewhere.     Write  or 


come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 


1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS,  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  staltions,  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Shorthorn 


PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  All  good  ones.  Low  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.   W.    BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 

JACKS  AMD  JEfMTS 

<  C  Large  Mammoth  Black 
»«•  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

SIX  BREEDS  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

Pedigree  and  guarantee  with  each,  $450  and 

up.     Time  given. 
R.  I.  LITTLE,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     AL.  E.  SMITH,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE   BURGER.    WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 


Bulls 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

Barber  Shorthorns 

Villager  Junior  and  Curley  Dais  Head  Herd. 

For  Sale — Twenty  coming  yearling  bulls, 
20  yearling  bulls,  40  cows  and  heifers, 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  We  have  what 
you  want.  Come  and  see  our  cattle.  Three 
hundred  head  in  herd. 

F.  C.  Barber  &  Sons 


SKI!)  MORE 


MISSOURI 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced    Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
Write  or  wire.    Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


Willow  Lane  Shorthorns 

For  Sale — Herd  bull,  Lavender  Cumber- 
land 384976.  Color  red,  weighs  over  a  ton, 
outstanding  individual,  fit  to  head  the  best 
herds.  Also  three  yearling  bulls;  three  two- 
year-old  heifers  in  calf;  one  three-year-old 
cow  in  calf;  one  three-year-old  cow  with 
heifer  calf  at  side. 

MARK    W.    EDDY;   FONTANELLE,  IOWA 

PEARL SHORTHORN  HERD 

r-nncc    Pearl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 


P.  M. 


MACON,  MISSOURI 
LIVE  STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 

Pure  Bred  Sales  a 
Specialty 

"Twelve  Tears  on  the 
Block" 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 


Bates),  Rose  of  Sharons  and  other  noted 
families.  A  feature  of  the  herd  at  this  time 
is  the  fine  lot  of  young  stock,  including  out- 
standing young  bulls. 


The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  will  be  held 
in  New  York.  January  11,  1  !i  1 7,  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  Broadway  at  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  hear  reports  of  presi- 
dent, secretary  and.  treasurer,  and  to  elect 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer. 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his 
profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of 
his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has  been  dis- 
covered that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes 
hens  work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called 
"More  Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  cents* 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be 
amazed  and  delighted  with  results.  A  dol- 
lar's worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will  double  this 
year's  production  of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to 
try  this  great  profit-maker,  write  E.  J. 
Reefer,  poultry  expert,  4248  Reefer  BIdg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  sea- 
son's supply  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00 
(prepaid).  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of 
the  results  that  a  million-dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied 
your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  request  and 
the  "More  Eggs"  cost  you  nothing.  Send  a 
dollar  today  or  ask  Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free 
poultry  book,  that  tells  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 
—  (Advertisement.) 


We  have  received  Volume  34  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Herd  Book.  This  volume 
comprises  entries  from  May  1.  1915.  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1916,  instead  of  those  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  as  formerly,  the  business  having 
so  increased  as  to  make  the  issuing  of  one 
volume  a  year  impracticable.  The  total 
number  of  entries  in  the  volume  is  45.538, 
of  which  16,659  are  bulls  and  28,879  cows. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  augmented 


For  Sale — Twenty   bulls,    8   to  10  months 
old,    red,    white   and    roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa    Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

OUR  HERD  BULL 

Abbotsford  Lad  2d  395841,  pure  Scotch, 
deep  red  and  a  good  breder,  three  years  old, 
priced  to  sell  quick.  We  are  keeping  every 
heifer  calf  sired  by  him,  also  som.-  young 
bulls  six  to  ten  months. 

CHESTER  A.   CHAPMAN.  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

CEDAR  HEIGHTS  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  herd  bulls  from  seven  to 
eighteen  months  old.  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd.  HARRY  T.  FORRES.  Bell  Phone 
59-N-l,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred   heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANS \s 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED    DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Double  Marys  (Pure  Bates).  Rose  of.Sha-; 
ron  and  Craggs.     Offer  3-year-old  herd  bull 
A  snap.    K.  M.  ANDERSON,  BELOIT,  KAN. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawtth  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

by  Its  index,  which  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  all  bulls  recorded  in  it  and  a  similar 
one  of  the  cows;  also  a  list  of  all  persons 
whos"  names  appear  in  the  volume  as  either 
breeder  or  owner  of  an  animal,  together 
with  the  post  office  address  of  each  and  the 
numbers  of  the  animals  in  the  record  of 
which  his  name  appears.  This  volume  does 
not  contain  the  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  as  the  entries  closed 
some  months  before  that  meeting  took  place. 
The  usual  reports  will  be  published  in  Vol- 
ume 35,  which  is  now  in  preparation. 
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POLAND  CHINAS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


Faulkner's  Famous  Spotted  Polands 

We  are  not  the  originator,  but  the  preserver  of  the  old 
original  big-boned  Spotted  Polands.  The  oldest  and  largest  herd 
on  earth.  Every  hog  recorded  in  the  recognized  records.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  14,  1917.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times. 

H.  L.  Faulkner,    Boi  K.,    Jamesport,  Mo. 
DEAN'S    MASTODON  POLANDS 

Boars  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion  Iowa  State  Fair;  Smooth 
Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  Dean's  Tim  by  Big 
Tim,  a  1,120-pound  boar.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  immune.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  28  at  Dearborn,  Mo.     Write  for  catalog 

CLARENCE  DEAN   WESTON,  MISSOURI 

Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts  old  original  spotted  polahds 


Clyde  Girod,  At  the  Farm. 


F.  W.  Bobison,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 


HOLSTEIN  FRiESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holstelns,  all  ages,  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  #£  today, 
headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  166789.  Special  offering  of  choice  youXt  pure- 
bred bulls,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  fur.nish  you  a  bull  and 
Improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holstelns  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  Individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holstelns  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calves,  $25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  In  Hol- 
stelns, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Twenty-five  early  spring:  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 

GREENWOOD  FARM  POLANDS 

Bred  gilts  for  sale.  The  very  best  of  big- 
type  breeding,  sired  by  my  900-pound  boar. 
Price,  $30  each.  Send  check  with  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

M.  F.  RICKERT      -       SEWARD,  KANSAS 


IOWA  KBNG  BRED  SOW  SALE  FEB.  I 

Will  Sell  40  Head  of  Tops.     Am  offering 
now  some  choice  herd  boar  prospects,  June 
and  July  pigs.     All  immune.     Send  for  cat- 
alog of  sow  sale  and  price  on  boars. 
P.  M.  ANDERSON,  LATHROP,  MISSOURI 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring  boars  sired  by 

the  half  ton  A   Wonderful   King,   the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand   champion   at   Kansas   State    Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.    Write  for  prices. 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS,  DANVILLE.  KANSAS 

Lout  Cedar  Poland  China  Herd 

Good  spring  boars  by  Meyer's  Orange  and 
out  of  mature  sows,  at  farmer's  prices  for 
thirty  days;  also  fall  and  spring  gilts,  bred 
or  open.  Weanling  pigs  cheap.  All  immune. 
A.  A.  MEYER        -        McLOUTH,  KANSAS 

Becker's  Poland  Chinas 

For  Sale — A  few  fall  yearlings  and  spring 
boars,  ready  for  service.  Also  fall  pigs  at 
$10  per  head.     Leading  strain. 

J.  H.  BECKER 

Route  7 


150  choice  spring  pigs  left,  sired  by  seven 
of  the  very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 

DEMING  RANCH  POLANDS 

Twenty  strictly  high  class  boars,  bred  the 
same  as  our  grand  champion  sow  and  other 
prize  winners.  They  are  herd  headers.  Also 
gilts  and  bred  sows  and  150  fall  pigs.  All 
immune. 

THE  DEMING  RANCH 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman      Oswego,  Kansas 

ARKELL'S  POLANDS 

Big  high  quality  March  and  April  boars, 
sired  by  Chief  Big  Bone,  Longfellow  Again 
and  the  champion  Big  Timm.  These  boars 
are  out  of  big  high  quality  sows  and  are 
fine  prospects. 

JAMES  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KAN. 

EUREKA  POLANDS  AND  DUROCS 

April  boars,  fancy  individuals.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Sires,  Lafollette's  Last,  Bader's 
Golden  Model  2d,  McWonder  and  Big  Ex 
Wonder. 

W.  H.  SALES         -         SIMPSON,  KANSAS 

LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Boars  — ■  Serviceable    age,    guaranteed  to 
please.     Breeding  stock,  both  sexes. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

SPOTTED    POLAND  CHINAS 

Spring  boars,  one  extra  good  yearling  boar 
by  Faulkner's  Spotted  Chief  and  one  of  my 
herd  boars.  Spotted  Duke,  an  800-pound  hog. 
Summer  pigs,  either  sex. 

R.  G.  SARTAIN,  ROUTE  6,  FAYETTE,  MO. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS   IN  MISSOURI 


John  Walker  DeKoI,  14  months,  $150.  His 
sire  had  a  world  record  dam  and  sire's  dam; 
has    30-pound    sisters;     has    a  junior-two 
daughter  with  342-14.05  in  midsummer. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

REGIER'S  HOLSTEINS 

Holstein-Frlesian  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.     World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 

veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

SIXTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulla,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 


Price  Segis  Walker  Pietertje  123955  heads 
herd.  Dam  30.13  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  milk, 
testing  5.07  per  cent.  A.  R.  O.  of  dam, 
granddam  and  ten  nearest  dams  of  sire, 
29.75  lbs.  Six  of  these  are  30-lb.  cows.  His 
five  nearest  dams  all  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Bulls  2  to  8  months  old,  $150  to  $350.  Al- 
ways have  cows  and  bred  heif6rs  for  sale. 
Everything  registered  Holstelns.  Tuberculin 
tested 

S.   W.'  COOKE   &   SON.   MAY8VILLE.  MO. 

Bonnie  Brae  Holsteins 

A  fine  bunch  of  high  grade  twe-year-old 
heifers  coming  fresh.  Also  a  few  young 
cows  and  one  well-bred  registered  bull  old 
enough  for  light  service. 

lit  A  ROMIG,  Station  B,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Best  of  sires.  A.  R.  O  dams,  fourteen 
over  20  pounds.  Seven  of  the  others  from 
heifers  with  records  of  14.89  to  f9.2  pounds. 
The  kind  you  want.  We  have  only  two 
cows  in  the  herd  with  mature  records  lets 
than  20  pounds. 

Breeders  for  Thirty  Year 

McKAY  BROS.,  Wat.  30,  Iowa 


Maplswood  Durocs  registered  holsteins 


Old  Original  Spotted  Polands — Choice  fall 
pigs,  pairs  or  trios,  no  kin.  Shipped  in  light 
crates.    Carl  F.  Smith,  Cleburne,  Kansas. 

O.  I.  C.  Serviceable  Boars — Yearlings  sows 
and  gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Summer 
and  fall  pigs.    G.  P.  Andrews.  Dansville,  Mich. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

STAR  BREEDING  FARM 

— HEREFORD  PLACE 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
boars  ready  for  service,  and  some  choice 
spring  gilts  open,  ready  for  December  breed- 
ing. Price  on  boars,  $25;  gilts,  $30.  Send 
us  your  order. 


We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or-  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON,  MO. 


Molt  &  Seaborn.  Harington,  Kansas   CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


FOR  SALE— 100  BULLS 


50  EARLY  BULL  CALVES 
30  COMING  2-YEAR-OLDS 
20  COMING  3- YEAR-OLDS 
Herd  headers  and  range  bulls.    Ten  yearling  heifers,  twenty  heifer 
calves  and  a  carload   of  good  cows.     The  very   best  breeding  repre- 
sented.    Come  and  see  me. 


A  HERD  BOAR 

We    offer    the    splendid    herd    boar,  Gold 
Medal  176231,  also  spring  boars  by  him  and 
the  great  boar,  Country  Gentleman  132541. 
All   double   Immune.     Prices  reasonable. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr..  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Pair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 
G.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 


SAMUEL  DRYBREAD, 


ELK  CITY,  KANSAS  guaranteed  djroc  bred  gdlts 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

W%  gj|l    P  35  BULLS,  10  MONTHS  TO  2  TEAKS  OLD. 

■  wBTm  «5r^  L  EL  ".o  cows  and  heifers. 

Best  breeding  families.  Bred  to  an  Imported  Bridisher  bull.  Come 
and  see  me.     Sale  barns  right  In  town. 

T.  I.  WOODDALL,  HOWARD,  KANSAS 


Immune  Duroc  gilts  with  size,  bone  and 
stretch.  Guaranteed  in  farrow.  Shipped  to 
you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLEY,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

For  Sale — Fifteen   spring  boars,   two  fall 
yearlings,  sired  by  Wonder  of  Kansas.  All 
are  large  and  smooth.   Priced  right  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.     Write  your  wants. 
K.  HAGUE       -       -       NEWTON,  KANSAS 


WALNUT  BREEDING  FARM 

Hereford  Cattle,  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs. 

Thirty-five  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Brummel  10th 
for  sale.  Some  extra  herd  headers  at  reasonable  prices,  breeding  con- 
sidered.    Come  and  see  my  herd.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEON  A.  WAITE,  WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


JERSEY 


Hereford;  and  Perchercits    REDHURST  JERSEYS 


Two  choice  Hereford  bulls,  2  and  3  years 
old,  well  marked,  both  will  make  ton  bulls. 
The    3-year-old    weighs    1,950.      Also  .some 
choice  yearling  Percheron  stud  colts. 
M.  E.  GIDEON        -        EMMETT.  KANSAS 


Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  |20  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 


Ten  choice  spring  boars,  real  herd  head- 
ers, the  tops  from  forty  head.  Thirty-five 
spring  gilts.     Priced  to  sell. 
W.  A.  WOOD  &  SON,  ELMDALE,  KANSAS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOOK  HERE! 
$15,000  Worth  of  Property. 

Twenty-five  head  of  stock  horses  and 
mules;  11  head  of  mammoth  jacks;  also 
some  extra  good  jennets;  good  new  T-room 
house,  acre  of  ground  with  good  stock  barn 
in  Lathrop,  Mo.  Also  one  Percheron  stal- 
lion, weight  2,000.  Will  sell  this  stuff  cheap 
for  cash  or  trade  it  for  a  good  stock  farm 
of  200  acres,  within  100  miles  of  Kansas 
City. 

W.  W.  SHOTT 
Owl  Hollow  Stock  Farm,  Lathrop,  Missouri 


150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.   M.   BROWN,    FALL    RIVER,  KANSAS- 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

B Kansas  Flrtt  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  Interested  In  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me   for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
I    R.  J.  LINSCOTT      -       HOLTON.  KANSAS 


Pure-bred    and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

D0RNW00D   FARM  JERSEYS 

Fine  young  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
and  imported  cows;  descendants  of  Fon- 
taine's Eminent,  Pogis  80th  of  Hood  Farm, 
and  Golden  Fern's  Lad. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  butter-bred,  from 
h!gh  producing  cows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
well's Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondale,  Kan. 

D.  J.  White,  Clements,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington.  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  E.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette.  Route  2.  Oberlin,  Kan. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


Registered    bull    calves   out   of   A.    R.  O. 
cows.     Also  a  few  heifers.     Best  breeding. 
Choice  individuals.     Price  reasonable. 
BEN  SCHNEIDER,  NORTONVILLE,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

I  Should  Like  to  Sell  about  ten  head  of 
my  cows  and  heifers,  as  I  have  too  many  to 
take  care  of.  I  will  try  to  make  their  prices 
agree  with  their  ability  to  make  good  milk 
cows  with  an  addition  for  the  quality  of 
the  offspring. 

Geo.  C.  Tredick,  Route  2,  Kingman,  Kansas 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Fine  bull  calf  four  weeks  old,  well  marked, 
from  25-pound  sire,  $16.  Also  heifers  from 
$25  up. 

Wichita  Holstein  Herd,  R.  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Offers  for  sale  four  bull  calves  two  to  four 
months,  sired  by  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245.  These  calves  are  all  nicely  marked 
and  from  good  milkers. 

L.  F.   CORY  &   SON,  BELLE'  TLLE,  KAN. 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next   bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

The  Cedar  Lane  Holstein  Herd 

We  are   now   offering  some  exceptionally 
good  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  at  very  attrac- 
tive prices.     These  calves  are  sired  bv  our 
29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
T.  M.  EWING,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Registered  and  high  grade  Holstelns.  High 
grade  heifer  calves  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
$20,  delivered.  We  can  supply  you  with 
anything  in  Holsteins. 

CLOVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN  FARM 
Whitewater  -       _  Wisconsin 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Heilo 
No.  165946,  the  long  distanoe  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  vear. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  ajre  for  sale 
W.  E.  BENTI.EY.  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  heifers  ana  two  bulls. 
15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked,  5  weeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  Whitewater.  Wl«. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FORTY  COWS  AND  THIRTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred  Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad 
families.    All  bred  to  choice  registered  herd  bull.    Must  reduce  herd. 


N.  L.  DUCHESNE 


GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE.     AYRSHIRE  BOLLS 


"BRYN-COED" 

Ten  choice  young  bulls  by  well  selected 
sires  and  highly-bred  heavy-producing  dams. 
Prices  reasonable. 

PHIL  H.  JONES        -        N.VSHOTAH,  WIS. 


Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated at  Linwood,  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  roacter.  Milk  test  over  4  per  e«nt. 
Dr.  F.  g.  SCHOENLEBER.  Manhattan,  Kan. 
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KANSAS  FARMER 


Raising  Wkeat  and  Mortgages 

By  HARRY  BURMAN 


I  don't  remember  now  who  started  it. 
Either  my  grandfather  or  his  brother 
got  ICO  acres  of  land  out  in  Southwest- 
ern Kansas  from  a  railroad  for  a  mere 
song.  I  don't  believe  you  could  have 
raised  an  umbrella  on  that  place  during 
the  first  ten  years  it  was  in  the  family's 
possession.  With  coaxing  and  sticking 
on  the  job  all  the  time,  a  little  wheat 
and  corn  would  occasionally  decorate  the 
ground,  but  crops  were  certainly  modest 
for  many,  many  years. 

Well,  the  place  eventually  came  into 
my  hands  by  right  of  kinship  and  by 
that  time  it  was  almost  half  as  good 
sometimes  as  a  regular  farm  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  state.  I  was  a  poor 
as  "Job's  turkey."  The  wife  and  myself 
scraped  out  a  hand-to-mouth  living  but 
it  was  enough  to  make  a  fellow  despair 
and  almost  give  up  hope. 

Things  were  at  a  crisis.  The  previous 
year  I  mortgaged  the  farm  for  money 
to' take  on  a  herd  of  two-year-old  cattle. 
All  kinds  of  things  happened  to  that 
bunch  of  cattle.  I  wasn't  equipped  to 
take  care  of  stock  in  the  winter  anyhow. 
I  was  in  a  deeper  hole  after  my  experi- 
ment. 

The  mortgage  was  one  of  those  short- 
time,  high-interest  affairs.  I  saw  my 
farm  and  everything  slipping  away  from 
me.  I  couldn't  borrow  a  red  cent  any- 
where now. 

It  was  rumored  around  that  Zack 
Gordon,  who  lived  next  to  me,  had  a  big 
wheat  increase  the  season  before.  Zack 
was  not  very  neighborly  with  any  of  us 
and  we  didn't  know  very  much  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  Gordon  farm.  One 
of  Zack  Gordon's  hands  told  me  that 
Zack  had  increased  his  wheat  yield  be- 
tween four  and  five  bushels  per  acre  with 
some  sort  of  machine  that  he  used  in 
spreading  straw  over  the  land.  I  couldn't 
find  out  much  more  and  didn't  try.  If 
I  had  to  wait  for  him  to  tell  me  how 
he  increased  his  yield  of  crops,  I  would 
never  know. 

Things  began  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
I  couldn't  sleep  nights  thinking  of  the 
impending  disaster  that  stared  me  in  the 
face.  I  had  a  vision  of  my  wife  and 
three  kids  being  piled  into  a  wagon  with 
our  household  articles  and  rushed  off  the 
place.  I  could  see  that  mortgage  hang- 
ing over  my  head,  ready  to  fall  and  crush 
all  my  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  days 
went  on,  weeks  turned  into  months  and 
I  was  just  about  ready  for  the  madhouse. 
I  passed  Zack  Gordon's  place  one  day 
and  saw  Zack  at  work  repainting  his 
barn.  The  house  was  all  finished  and 
it  looked  fine.  I  also  noticed  that  Zack 
had  a  silo  in  process  of  building  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  from  the  road,  the 
place  was  about  the  best  looking  of  any 
in  the  county. 

I  decided  that  something  must  be 
done  and  perhaps  if  I  had  a  talk  with 
Zack,  I  might  get  a  few  ideas  that  would 
help  me  out.  So  I  resolved  to  let  my 
pride  fly  to  the  four  winds.  I  went  up 
the  lane  to  the  Gordon  place  and  when 
Zack  saw  me  coming  he  laid  down  his 
paint  brush  and  walked  toward  me.  I 
was  the  first  to  speak  and  now  as  I  re- 
member the  meeting,  I  confess  my  voice 
was  none  to  strong.  I  was  a  little  ner- 
vous, for  it  was  years  since  I  had  spoken 
a  word  to  the  fellow. 

"Hello  Zack! "said  I,  "I  see  you  are 
busy  painting  up  things." 

'•Yes,"  answered  Zack,  "had  a  little 
time  to  spare  and  thought  I  had  better 
fix  up  things  while  I  had  the  chance 
and  a  few  gallons  of  paint  I  got  at  a 
bargain  price."  Zack  took  me  around 
and  showed  me  where  he  was  putting 
up  the  silo  and  back  of  the  barn  I  saw 
some  kind  of  an  outfit  fastened  on  the 
back  of  his  hayrack.  I  asked  Zack  what 
the  thing  was.  He  said  it  was  a  straw 
spreader. 

"A  straw  spreader!  What's  the  idea?" 
I  inquired.  I  had  seen  a  manure 
spreader  and  had  borrowed  one  a  time 
or  two,  but  this  straw  spreader  was 
a  new  one  on  me.  Unlike  most  farmers, 
I  did  not  take  a  farm  paper  and  had 


seldom  read  one.  I  used  to  think  the 
fellows  that  print  farm  papers  were  a 
lot  of  students  who  knew  little,  if  any- 
thing about  practical  farming. 

"Sure,  that's  a  straw  spreader,"  con- 
tinued Zack,  "and  it  means  a  lot  to  me 
for  it  increased  my  last  yield  of  wheat 
almost  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  land 
is  like  yours.  It  dries  up  and  blows 
away  every  "now  and  then.  It  needs  fer- 
tilizer and  moisture,  too:  Straw  is  really 
worth  $3.00  a  ton  and  is  going  to  be 
worth  a  lot  more.  Straw  is  full  of  potash 
and  other  fertilizing  properties." 

"Is  that  so!"  was  my  only  comment, 
but  he  had  set  me  to  thinking. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  over  to  Zack 
Gorden's  place  to  watch  the  thing  work. 
He  hitched  up  and  spread  a  big  stack 
of  straw  in  one  afternoon.  He  spread 
it  on  land  that  was  already  seeded  to 
wheat.  I  had  always  burned  my  straw 
because  I  figured  it  was  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  it.  I  walked  over  the 
ground  where  Zack  had  spread  his  straw 
and  found  that  it  was  even  and  uniform 
and  averaged  about  the  right  thickness. 
It  was  certainly  a  fine  job  of  spreading. 
It  was  a  "Perfection"  spreader. 

I  went  home  thinking  that  the  test 
would  be  a  month  later  when  the  winds 
got  up  as  they  do  in  that  section  of  the 
country  in  the  early  fall.  I  went  over 
again  to  see  the  result,  but  I  found  that 
the  straw  held  the  soil  together  like  it 
does  bricks  or  hair  does  plaster.  There 
was  no  soil  blowing  to  speak  of  and  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  The  strawed 
ground  was  also  holding  more  moisture 


"for  the  growing  crops.  I  figured  right 
then  and  there  that  if  straw  wasn't 
good  for  anything  else  it  was  worth  the 
trouble  of  spreading  just  for  this. 

After  his  wheat  was  up  about  three 
inches,  I  went  over  to  see  Zack  again. 
To  make  the  story  short,  I  never  saw 
wheat  look  finer  in  my  life  the  next 
spring,  and  when  harvest  time  came 
around  his  increase  over  the  year's  crop 
before  he  spread  the  straw,  was  over  five 
bushels  an  acre,  and  even  beat  his  last 
crop,  which  was  a  record.  He  had  raised 
eleven  bushels  an  acre  off  of  that  field 
and  the  first  year  after .  he  got  his 
spreader,  he  got  over  fifteen.  This  year 
it  made  better  than  sixteen.  The  field 
had  80  acres.  So  I  guess  over  400  bush- 
els of  wheat  more  than  any  year  before 
wasn't  a  bad  profit. 

That  fall  I  bought  a  "Perfection" 
Straw  Spreader.  I  got  an  extension  on 
the  mortgage  and  things  looked  brighter. 

I  decided  to  give  it  a  good  trial.  I 
put  my  whole  80-acre  field  in  wheat  and 
spread  straw  over  the  field  as  a  mulch. 
Then  I  spread  some  straw  and  barnyard 
manure  over  forty  acres  of  grass.  I 
bought  three  stacks  of  straw  from  a 
neighbor  and  spread  it.  In  about  a  week 
some  of  my  neighbors  began  to  drop  in 
to  look  my  spreader  over.  Some  of  them 
offered  to  pay  me  $5  a  day  if  I  would 
come  over  to  their  places  and  do  some 
spreading.  They  had  learned  the  truth 
about  Zack  Gordon's  big  increase.  I 
made  over  half  the  price  of  my  spreader 
in  a  week's  time,  spreading  straw  for 
my  neighbors. 

One  year  after  I  got  my  straw  spreader 
I  was  a  different  man.  Every  straw 
that  touched  the  ground  was  like  a 
fairy's  magic  wand.  That  80-acre  wheat 
field — say,  honestly,  I  never  saw  or  heard 
anything  like  it.    The  profit  from  that 
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year's  work  put  me  on  my  feet.  My 

soil  didn't  blow  away — it  kept  moisture 

better  than  I  ever  hoped  it  would  and 

the  total  value  of  my  crops  was  just 

$425  more  that  first  year  I  used  the 

"Perfection"  than  it  ever  was  before.  It 

was  the  talk  of  the  farmers  all  around. 
*    *  • 

At  this  writing  the  mortgage  on  my 
farm  is  paid  off.  I  own  my  own  imple- 
ments. I  am  now  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cessful farmer.  Of  course  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  a  straw  spreader  did  it  all.  It 
took  a  little  work,  a  little  planning  and 
a  little  attention  to  business  on  my  part. 
But  the  straw  spreader  did  give  me  a 
start. 

The  low  price,  ease,  simplicity  and 
durability  of  the  "Perfection"  Straw 
Spreader  make  it  something  that  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without.  It  is 
making  me  $500  a  year  in  hard  cash. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  it  will  do 
for  your  land,  just  write  to  the  people 
who  make  it — the  Union  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Company  at  Ottawa,  Kan.,  and  ask 
them  for  one  of  their  free  books  on  straw 
spreading  and  fertilizing.'  My  land  is 
worth  about  $10  an  acre  more  than  it 
was  a  Avhile  ago.  I  wonder  why?  I 
could  sell  the  farm  now  for  a  good  round 
sum  and  get  it  all  in  cash.  And  it  was 
only  a  short  while  ago  that  my  farm 
was  the  joke  of  the  neighborhood.  Now 
my  wife  and  kids  are  happy  and  have 
clothes  and  comforts  like  other  folks. 
Incidentally  the  same  banker  who  once 
turned  me  down  for  a  loan  of  $50  has 
just  offered  to  loan  me  the  money  to 
buy  the  Zack  Gordon  farm.  Wife  and 
I  think  we  can  clear  it  in  three  years — • 
guess  we  will  make  the  deal.  It  is 
nearer  town  and  the  house  has  a  fur- 
nace, a  bath  room,  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences.— ( Advertisement. ) 


You  can  enjoy  an  increased  profit  of  $5.00  per  acre  , 
and  more  by  using  the  Perfection  Straw  Spreader.  I 

am  ready  to  send  you  the  proof —  to  satisfy  you  in  every 
way  that  you  can  increase  your  wheat  yield  as  much  as  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  corn,  alfalfa 
and  other  crops  in  proportion.    Hundreds  of  other  farmers  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
other  portions  of  the  wheat  belt  are  enjoying  increased  profits  of  from  $500.00,  $600.00,  $700.00  and 
some  as  much  as  $1,000.00  per  year  more  by  spreading  straw  with  my  new 

Perfection  Straw  Spreader 


Get  the  book— send  for  it  today  and  read 
what  farmers  like  yourself  are  doing.  45  Kansas 
farmers  increased  their  wheat  profits  last  year 
$13,574  by  spreading  straw,  an  average  profit  of  $301.53. 
37  Oklahoma  farmers  averaged  an  increase  of  $250.75  the 
first  year  they  used  the  Perieetion.  A  large  number  of 
Nebraska  farmers  made  about  $300.00  more  each,  and 
using  the  Perfection  did  it 


A  ton  of  straw  contains  more  fertilizing  value  than  the 
best  barnyard  manure.  Straw  is  overflowing  with  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  potash  and  other  crop  increasing  products. 
This  is  a  startling  fact,  but  is  absolutely  true  and  will  be 
confirmed  by  your  State  Agricultural  College.  Thousands 
of  practical  farmers  have  proved  this  fact  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  I  proved  it  long  ago,  but  not  until  I  had 
burned  hundreds  of  big  fine  straw  stacks  that  would  have 
increased  my  farm  profits  several  thousands. 


60  Days'  Trial— A  Whole  Year  to  Pay 

After  you  get  my  book  and  have  read  straw  spreading  facts,  I  know  you  will  want  to  try  the  Perfection  Straw 
Spreader  on  your  farm.  I  will  send  you  a  Perfection  without  a  red  cent  in  advance.-  Try  it  as  your  own  —  use  it 
as  if  you  paid  spot  cash  for  it  and  then  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  after  the  trial,  I'll  give  you  an  entire  year  to  pay  it 

Send  for  the  FREE  Book  Today -Don't  Wait— Don't  Delay 

let  me  show  you  just  what  hundreds  of  others  are  doing — farmers  like  yourself.  Get 
the  book— read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  then  take  advantage  of  this  friend-to-friend 
offer.    Let  me  prove  every  statement  —  write  me  now  —  Today. 

C.E.  WARNER,  Pres., 


The  Most  Liberal  Offer 
ever  made  on  a  farm 
necessity  of  this  vast 
magnitude  —  a  machine 
that  turns  straw  into 
wheat  and 
wheat  into  J**'*1 
dollars. 


UNION  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

810  Union  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


MAIL   THIS  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

C.  E.  Warner,  President, 

UNION  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO, 

810  Union  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas.  - 
I  am  interested  rn  increasing:  my  crop  yields.  Send  me  yoar  Bigr  Free  Offer 
and  Special  60  Day  Trial  Offer  on  the  Perfection  Spreader. 
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specis.liats.Made  of 

ffBlvanlied  steel--  can't  rot  or  rust--- will  not  leak-- 

faint.  no  repairs—  good  for  lifetime  service.  Fit  any  hog 
ouse.    Easy  to  Install. 

Give  Your  Pigs  a  Chance 


Sue 


tality,  Quicker  growth 
the  best  growth 
(Unsure 


&exy  for 
Windows 
easful  hog 


i  every- 


Let  th«  

pens.  Sunshii* 

more  profits  for  you.  Absolutely 
of  young  pigs.  Install  Chief  S 
your  piga  sunshine  every  day 
where  recommend  them 

.^^■■^^■B  perts  in  hog  house  designing.  All 
VHc^Hsl  turea  you  want  for  best  results 

show  Chief  Sunshine  Windows  in  use.    Write  for 
^■■■■■■sbW  them  They        worth^money  to  ^ou.  ^ 

Barn  Windows  far\n^uVK*?eon<^ 

for  barns,  poultry  houses, work 
araRos-etc.  Chi 


[Blueprints  Modern  Hog  Houses 

rprr  We  furnish  you.  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  four  com - 
rAtt  plete  plans  of  latest  type  hog  houses.  Detail- 
id  Information  and  full  specifications  prepared  by  ex- 
perts In  hog  house  designing.  All  the  modern  fea- 
tures you  want  for  best  results  with  hogs.  Plans 
"  iwChief  Sunshine  Windows  in  use.  Wri1 


ops,  Karagos^etc.  Ch 
Ventilating  Window: 
for  dairy  and  stock 
barns.  Write  for  full 
information  today. 
Also  Chief  Cupo- 
las for  any  bids*. 
Shrauger  & 

Johnson  Co., 
575  Walnut  Street 
Atlantic  lowi 


WANTED  MEN! 

£^75  T0*300 
By  A  monthl 

Demand  for  capable 
automobile  and  tractormen  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Our  graduates  secure  good  paying  positions 
as  Salesmen.  Demonstrators,  FaetoryTesters.  tiar- 
age  Managers,  Drivers  and  Tractor  Experts. 

$50  Course  FREE 

Only  six  weekB  required  to  train  you  in  this  great 
school.  Mostcompleteinstrnction.  Instructors 
all  experts.    Enroll  now  and  receive  S60 
Coarse  in  Tractor  and  Lighting  Engineering- 
Free.   Write  today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
and  5 SO  Proa  Scholarship  Certificate. 
RAHE'S  AUTOMOBILE  TRAIRIS6  SCHOOL 
jOTQtet  Auto  Training  School 
In  the  World. 

{1095  locust  St. ,  Kinu  City,  I 


Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-page 
four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers: 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
.  borne  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  ear- 
dens,  landscaping,  shrubbery,  ~ 
orchards,  farms.  A  dictionary  on 
gardening!  Flower  lover's  delight! 
_  Berry  grower's  book!  An  orchard- 
Ist'e  manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  1916  book. 
Don't  miss  it.  Ask  today,  A  nostal  gets  ft. 
Galloway  Bros,  a  Co.,  DJ2I5  Waterloo,  la 


TEAM  HARNESS  $28  95 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  IK- In.  traces,  18- 
II.  lines,  %-Id.  bridles.  Complete  with 
breeching.  Many  bargains  In  oar  Big  Fre* 
Catalog 

PRED  MUELLER 

1413  Lariascr  Street      Denver,  Colo. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  cnCI?  DAAtf 
gain  list  and  free  book  riftt  BUUIt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second -hand,  836  and  up, 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  GO, 
Dopl  HOGatoebura.  KtnaMo 


#10  Srlndar. 


$19 


•oo  Gilisalzed 
Steel  Kind  Hill. 

We  manufacture  all  eiies  and. 
styles.   It  will! 
pay  yon  to  In- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  J 
price  llsi. 

CUBR1E  WiND  MILL  CO.. 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka, 


WANTED 


Young  men  living  on 
the  farm  to  work  in 
their  neighborhood 
for  us  during  win- 
ter months.  Salary 

•■•laaanaaaanaaaaaanaBMaaBsaaai    or  Commis- 
sion basis.      If  you  can  fill  the  posi-  «,■(-  #A 
tion  we  will  pay  from  $15  to  $25  per  *'°  10 
week.    Write  for  full  particulars.      $25  a 

Farm  Engineering  Week  I 

016  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Bt  eel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires* 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running'  gear. 

Catalog  Illustrated  m  colors  free. 

^Electric  Wheel  Co.,  34ElmCt.,Quincyvl!l. 

Sudan,  Cane  and  Millet 
WANTED!!  TZSVSSTIEL 

Hyde  Seed  Farms,  -  Pattonsbarg,  Mo. 


FARM  POWER 

Items  of  Interest  Ahout  Automooiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  J^Iotorcycles 


SHORT  courses  in  traction  engines, 
gas  engines,  blacksmithing,  machine 
shop  work,  and  other  subjects  in 
rural  engineering  are  expected  to  bring 
more  than  300  students  to  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  January  8  to  March 
21.  Last  winter  more  than  200  persons 
were  enrolled  in  the  rural  engineering 
courses  as  compared  with  less  than  100 
in  1915.  Of  those  who  completed  short 
courses  in  1915  and  1916  some  have  in- 
creased the  yield  of  their  farms  by  the 
use  of  traction  engines,  while  others 
have  increased  their  earning  capacity  by 
working  as  experts  for  farm  machinery 
concerns,  in  automobile  repair  shops,  or 
as  contractors. 


That  the  tractor  will  entirely  sup- 
plant horses  is  a  false  alarm,  says  Trac- 
tor Farming.  The  use  of  tractors  does 
mean  that  horses  will  be  relieved  of  the 
heavy  grueling  work  on  the  farm,  and 
will  have  only  to  do  the  lighter  tasks. 
As  a  successful  farmer  said  the  other 
day,  as  he  laid  several  photographs  be- 
fore a  manufacturer  of  tractors,  and 
pointed  out  several  heavy  jobs,  such  as 
plowing,  disking  and  harvesting,  "I  want 
a  tractor  which  will  do  that  heavy  kill- 
ing work.' 


Renew  Auto  Crank  Case  Oil 

In  using  the  low  grade  gasoline  now 
being  sold,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  engines  be  completely  drained  and 
refilled  with  clean,  fresh  oil  of  medium 
grade  at  least  once  every  1,000  miles 
(preferably  every  500  miles  in  cold 
weather)  says  the  college  of  agriculture. 

Unless  this  is  attended  to  at  regular 
intervals,  quantities  of  kerosene  and 
water  accumulate  in  the  crank  case  and 
lead  to  burnt-out  bearings,  worn  cylin- 
ders and  pistons,  fouled  spark  plugs, 
and  carbonized  motors.  No  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  engine  trouble  to  be  found 
now  is  due  to  the  above  difficulties. 


Evolution  of  Motor  Car 

The  first  record  we  have  of  a  vehicle 
traveling  without  animal  power  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Chinese  records,  which 
give  an  account  of  the  kite  carriages. 
These  vehicles  were  driven  by  the  wind 
blowing  against  a  sail  attached  to  the 
carriage.  In  the  early  reign  of  King 
James  I  of  England,  a  patent  was  is- 
sued to  Hugo  Upton,  reading  as  follows: 
"For  the  sole  making  of  an  instrument 
which  shall  be  driven  by  the  wind  for 
the  transportation  or  carriage  of  any- 
thing by  land."  Some  believe  that  Up- 
ton secured  his  idea  from  kite  carriages 
in  old  China. 

However,  the  history  of  mechanically- 
driven  carriages  dates  back  to  1680, 
when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposed  a 
steam  carriage  to  be  driven  by  the  re- 
active effect  of  a  jet  of  steam  issuing 
'-im  the  nozzle  at  the  rear  of  the  ve- 
hicle. Some  years  later  a  crude  carriage 
was  built,  an  early  record  of  which  reads 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Pinchbeck  has  re- 
cently built  a  curious  steam  machine 
that  has  traveled  without  horses  for 
forty  minutes  and  has  covered  a  con- 
siderable distance."  In  1759  there  ap- 
peared an  English  advertisement  read- 
ing as  follows:  "Mr.  Ladd's  patent 
four-wheel  carriage,  that  goes  without 
horses  and  will  carry  four  or  five  per- 
sons at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
is  built  on  solid  mechanical  principles." 
In  1802  Richard  Trevithick  built  a 
steam  carriage  which  was  exhibited  at 
London,  having  driven  itself  ninety 
miles.  In  1830  a  horseless  carriage 
named  "The  Automotion"  was  built  by 
Walter  Handcock.  This  was  really  the 
first  steam  carriage  that  proved  at  all 
practical.  It  covered  4,200  miles  during 
its  life  and  carried  a  total  of  12,761 
passengers. 

The  first  internal  combustion  engine 
was  invented  by  Abbe  d'Hautefeuille  in 
1678,  in  which  the  explosive  power  of 
gunpowder  was  employed  to  drive  a  pis- 
ton in  a  cylinder.  This  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  gasoline  engine. 
Some  years  later  John  Street  developed 
an  engine  operated  by  liquid  air  ignited 
by  a  flame.  The  first  internal  combus- 
tion motor  which  used  pas  was  invented 
in  1884  by  Gottlieb  Pander.  In  1885  lie 
successfully  applied  this  engine  to  a  bi- 
cycle, and  in  1886  Carl  Benz  invented 


his  single  horizontal  cylinder,  water- 
jacketed  engine,  which  he  applied  to  a 
three-wheeled  carriage.  The  first  prac- 
tical gasoline  automobile  built  in  Amer- 
ica was  constructed  by  C.  E.  Duryea  in 
1892,  but  it  was  found  to  be  under- 
powered. 

In  1894  he  built  a  new  four-cylinder 
car  which  proved  quite  successful  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  race.  The  first 
automobile  endurance  race  of  interna- 
tional importance  was  held  in  France  in 
1894.  Two  Panhard  machines  contested. 
Both  claimed  a  3.5  horse  power  and  were 
driven  by  Messrs.  Panhard  and  Peugeot. 
In  1895  the  second  automobile  endur- 
ance race  was  held  in  France  and  cov- 
ered a  distance  of  1,730  miles  at  the 
then  remarkable  average  speed  of  fif- 
teen miles  per  hour.  Six  years  later, 
however,  the  same  course  was  covered 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  In 
1897,  at  the  Paris-Troville  road  race,  a 
speed  of  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour  was 
developed  in  »  gasoline  automobile. 
What  a  difference  today!  Not  long  ago 
a  300-horsepower  car  raced  at  a  terrific 
speed  of  143  miles  an  hour.  Even  pleas- 
ure cars  easily  run  off  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

The  above  history  is  very  interesting, 
to  say  the  least,  and  gives  the  reader  a 
brief  conception  of  the  early  struggles 
and  development  from  the  one-cylinder 
loud-puffing  machines  to  the  beautiful, 
easy  and  quiet-running  touring  cars  of 
today. — C.  S.  Rieman. 


Earth  Road  Maintenance 

Earth  road  maintenance  now  is  and 
will  continue  for  some  years  to  be  the 
real  road  problem  of  Kansas,  since  it  is 
not  likely  that  more  than  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  highways  will  be  paved 
in  this  generation. 

Practically  all  the  work  done  on  an 
earth  road,  except  reduction  of  grades, 
correction  of  horizontal  alignment,  build- 
ing of  drainage  structures,  and  elimina- 
tion of  railway  grade  crossings,  is  tem- 
porary and  should  properly  be  consid- 
ered maintenance. 

Doing  permanent  work  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter,  for  when  once  it  is 
done  correctly  it  will  last  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  maintenance  of  an 
earth  road,  however,  is  a  never-ending 
job.  It  is  like  milking  the  cows  and 
doing  other  chores,  for  the  builder  knows 
that  the  work  of  maintenance  will  have 
to  be  done  over  and  over  again  and  can 
never  feel  that  it  is  in  any  sense  per- 
manent. 

For  this  reason  the  earth  road  has  a 
bad  reputation.  The  trouble  is  not  so 
much  with  the  material  of  which  the 
road  is  composed  as  with  our  system  or 
lack  of  system  of  management.  Other 
types  of  roads  when  treated  as  we  treat 
the  earth  roads  are  much  more  expensive 
and  serve  the  traveling  public  little  if 
any  better.  The  vast  improvement  that 
can  be  made  on  our  present  earth  roads 
by  intelligent  direction  in  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  is  little  realized 
by  the  public,  and  the  serviceability  of 
a  properly  maintained  earth  road  is  not 
appreciated  when1  compared  with  other 
types  of  roads  as  to  cost  of  construction. 

Successful  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  any  kind  of  a  road  depends  upon 
the  recognition  by  the  public  and  the 
builders  of  a  few  fixed  and  fundamental 
requirements. 

One  practical,  well-paid  road  builder 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  up- 
keep of  a  certain  section  of  road  and 
should  be  employed  throughout  the  year, 
his  tenure  of  office  being  made  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  services 
rendered.  The  graded  portion  of  the  road 
should  be  elevated  and  crowned  so  that 
the  water  from  every  section  of  the  road 
surface  will  flow  into  the  side  ditches. — 
W.  S.  Gearhart,  State  Highway  En- 
gineer. 

During  1915  the  total  road  and  bridge 
expenditures  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  $282,000,000,  of 
which  probably  not  over  $15,000,000  rep- 
resented the  value  of  the  statute  and 
convict  labor. 


Farmers  will  find  flaxseed  the  most 
profitable  crop.  More  money  in  it  than 
wheat.  Booklet  from  Fredonin  Linseed 
Oil  Works,  Fredonin,  Kan.— (Adv.) 


Pick  It  Up  and  Walk  Off 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  8  H.  P.  Engine 
two  men  could  carry?  Cushman  engines  are 
the  lightest  weight  farm  engines  in  the  world- 
easy  to  move  around  and  put  to  work  any- 
where. No  longer  necessary  to  put  up  with 
old-style,  back-breaking,  Iheavy  weight  en- 
gines, with  their  violent  explosions  and  their 
fast  and  slow  speeds.  The  Cushman  weighs 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much,  per  horse- 
power, but  with  its  modern  design,  accurate 
balance  and  Throttle  Governor,  it  runs  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Cushman  Light  Weight  Engines 

40  to  60  lbs.  Per  Horsepower 

The  4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Mounted  on 
iron  truck,  as  shown  below,  it  may  be  pulled 
around  anywhere.  Besides  doing  all  other 
work,  it  may  be  attached  to  moving  machines  in 
the  field,  such  as  grain  and  corn  binders,  po- 
tato diggers,  etc.driving 
the  operating  part  and 
leaving  the  horses 
nothing  to  do  but 
pull  the  machine 
out  of  gear.  8H. 
P.  2-cyL  weighs 
only  320  pounds. 
Sizes  up  to 
20  H.  P.  Not 
cheap  en- 1 
gines,  but 
cheap  in  the 
long  ran. 
Truck  \Mm*y  Book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

822  North  2t.t  Str..t  Lmsoui.  Nebraska 


This  ••■ppr.  little  story  has 
some  money-making  poiotera  ; 
it's  highly  interesting,  tree. 
Get  it.  Also  receive  particu- 
lars about  the  widely  known 

HEESEN  STOCK 
FEED  COOKER 

Cast  Iron  Hog  Troughs,  etc* 
Learn  how  55000  farmers  ire 
Boosting  Profits  sod  Elimi- 
nating Disease  by  feeding 
their  stock  cooked  feed.  A 
cooker  has  a  hundred  uses  on  the  farm.    Write  US. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
Box  633  Tecamseb,  Micfaigaa 


WB0e'sdts  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  fahingles, 
V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings.  Siding,  Wallboard.l 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you  atl 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.  We  PAY  the  FREIGHT. 

Edwards  Tigh tcote 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingle* 
costless;  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire.rust,  lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  free 
samples.    Ask  for  Boole  NoJ23SS 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
1231 3- 1 2363  Pike  St.    Uiu.n  Ohis 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA     lATtST  DC&lCN 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas' 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  bard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel' 
Pull  '<  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Cmsy  Terms.  Size* 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
S61  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS' 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearing 
Strawberry  plants,  one  large  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Fetcrita,  Sudan  Grass  and  Silk  L.af 
Poppy  seed,  all  Fre.  for  Tasting.  Send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  plaaae.  We 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plajita  at 
60c  per  dozen;  90c  for  60:  SI. 75  for  100:  So.  00  fox 
826.  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co..  Boi  463  Osage,  lost 
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EMBARGO  WOULD  BE  ROBBERY 

An  embargo  on  grain  and  other  food- 
stuffs would  be  a  most  unwise  policy 
for  this  government  to  adopt.  It'  would 
not  only  be  deeply  resented  by  foreign 
nations  whose  needs  are  great,  but 
would  be  considered  by  the  producers  of 
this  country  as  most  unfair  to  their 
interests.  The  agitation  for  an  embargo 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  with  short 
crops  the  world  over  our  home  needs 
must  be  thus  protected.  At  the  Mar- 
keting and  Farm  Credits  Congress  in 
Chicago,  recently  held,  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
of  Duluth,  said  that  there  are  no  signs 
in  our  present  crop  supplies  of  any  cur- 
tailment of  our  own  needs,  and  even  if 
some  curtailment  should  be  necessary 
it  would  be  international  immorality  to 
withhold  from  foreign  nations  food  sup- 
plies that  we  could  spare  by  making 
some  sacrifices  at  home.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  have  at 
times  found  it  necessary  to  call  on  Can- 
ada for  grain,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  in  the  time  of  the  great  need  of 
other  countries  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  resentment  that  would  result  in 
commercial  retaliation  in  the  future. 

In  support  of  his  statement  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  producers,  Mr. 
Barnes  said: 

"The  daily  press  reports  day  after  day 
the  advanced  scale  of  wages  which  is 
being  granted  to  labor  out  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  activity  of  the  country, 
yet  industrial  workers,  who  are  profit- 
ing by  a  higher  wage  scale  than  ever 
before,  now  propose  to  ask  the  grower 
to  give  up  his  share  of  the  prosperity 
and  accept  the  normal  price  for  the 
product  of  his  farm,  and  skill,  and  labor, 
although  for  everything  he  buys  he 
must  pay  a  higher  price  occasioned  by 
the  higher  labor  cost  of  producing  it. 
It  is  unfair,  it  is  unwise,  and  it  is  im- 
*  moral,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bulk 
of  'the  industrial  workers  who  are  the 
great  consumers  of  the  product  of  the 
farm  would  want  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  grower  in  that  way  if  the  factors 
of  the  world-wide  situation  could  be 
plainly  put  before  him,  and  if  his  mind 
could  be  disabused  of  the  impression 
created  partly  by  demagogues  that  the 
higher  prices  of  farm  products  are  the 
result  of  manipulation  for  private  profit 
and  not  the  result  of  world-wide  play 
of  legitimate  commercial  factors." 

The  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
have  always  profited  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer.  His  work  is  not  confined 
to  eight  hours  daily.  However  great 
may  be  the  hardships  due  to  the  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  placing  an  embargo 
on  them  would  be  simply  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  producer  for  those  of 
the  consumer — or,  in  other  words,  rob- 
bing the  farmer  for  their  benefit.  Plac- 
ing an  embargo  on  the  export  of  iron 
and  steel  and  manufactured  articles 
would,  through  the  decrease  in  employ- 
ment, bring  about  a  condition  that 
would  lower  prices,  but  this  would  be 
getting  lower  prices  by  the  creation  of 
a  panic  and  universal  business  depres- 
sion. Such  an  embargo  would  be  no 
more  unfair  than  one  on  the  products 
of  the  farm. 

$t  $t 

SHELTER  BROOD  SOWS 

No  other  farm  animals  suffer  more 
from  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  than 
do  hogs.  It  is  specially  important  to 
furnish  the  right  kind  of  shelter  for  the 
brood  sows.  They  can  be  made  com- 
fortable without  building  elaborate  and 
expensive  hog  hotels.  The  important 
points  are  that  their  shelter  be  warm, 
dry,  well  ventilated,  and  planned  so  as 
to  let  in  as  much  sunshine  as  possible. 
Sprinkling  lime  on  the  floors  will  help 
to  keep  them  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

At  farrowing  time  the  individual 
houses  supply  the  best  conditions  for 
the  sow  and  litter.  Many  breeders  pre- 
fer them  to  all  other  types  of  farrow- 
ing houses. 

Be  prepared  to  save  the  pigs.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  brood  sows  is  high 
because  foods  of  all  kinds  are  expensive. 


Every  pig  lost  reduces  the  chance  for 
making  a  profit.  The  winter  cost  of 
maintaining  a  brood  sow  that  saves 
only  three  or  four  pigs  is  as  great  as 
the  maintenance  of  one  saving  eight  or 
nine.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  sows 
to  lose  a  whole  litter  where  proper  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made  for  them  at 
farrowing  time.  With  market  prices  as 
high  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some 
months  to  come,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  save  every  pig  possible. 
$t  $t 

STOCK  SHIPPERS'  RESOLUTIONS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Shippers'  Protective 
League,  which  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
November  14,  is  opposing  the  passing  by 
Congress  of  legislation  that  will  pre- 
scribe rates  on  railroad  shipments  wholly 
within  a  state.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  committee  at  this 
meeting: 

"We  oppose  any  law  or  laws  which 
shall  take  away  from  the  state  railroad 
commissions,  corporation  commissions  or 
other  rate-making  bodies  of  the  several 
states  the  right  and  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  and  transportation  of  intra- 
state traffic,  or  otherwise  to  deprive  the 
states  of  control  over  the  same;  and 

"We  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage 
of  an  act  so  amending  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  to  define  and  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rates  on  intrastate  commerce  as  pre- 
scribed by  railroad  commissions  or  other 
authorized  authority  of  the  several 
states  to  prescribe  and  regulate  rates 
and  transportation  of  intrastate  traffic 
within  such  states;  and  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  not 
interfere  with  such  rates,  regulations 
and  practices  of  such  state  unless  the 
same  shall  have  first  been  found  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  and  to  place  an 
Undue  burden  upon  interstate  commerce, 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
provided  for  law,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
a  discrimination  specifically  alleged  and 
clearly  proven  to  be  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable." 

£t  £t 

KANSAS  BREEDERS  WIN 

Among  the  Kansas  breeders  at  the 
International  were  Robert  Hazlett,  who 
won  first  on  his  aged  Hereford  bull, 
Publican  4th,  and  first  and  grand  cham- 
pionship on  the  two-year-old  bull,  Bo- 
caldo  6th;  Achenbach  Bros.,  breeders  of 
Poll  Durhams,  who  won  first  on  the 
aged  cow  Sultana,  first  and  second  on 
produce  of  cow,  and  several  other  prizes; 
H.  and  G.  Croft,  who  won  several  first 
prizes  on  their  Galloway  herd;  and  Sut- 
ton &  Porteous,  who  showed  Angus 
cattle. 

In  the  carlot  classes  for  the  central 
district,  Springer  &  Johnson,  of  Riley 
County,  won  second  on  a  load  of  two- 
year-old  Hereford  steers  that  were  first 
at  Denver.  These  cattle  were  shown  on 
the  cover  page  of  Kansas  Farmer  of 
December  9  issue.  Dan  Casement,  also 
of  Riley  County,  won  third  on  a  load  of 
yearlings. 

Ill 

STOCK  BREEDERS  TO  MANHATTAN 

The  Kansas  Improved  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  its  twenty-seventh 
annual  meeting  in  Manhattan  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  agricul- 
tural college,  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary. This  annual  convention  has  here- 
tofore always  been  held  in  Topeka  the 
week  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
meeting.  This  year,  after  consulting 
with  as  many  of  the  members  as  pos- 
sible, the  officers  and  directors  decided 
to  hold  the  1917  session  in  Manhattan. 
Many  of  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  the  state  are  desirous  of  visiting  the 
agricultural  college  at  this  time  in  order 
to  look  over  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  and 
meet  the  many  people  who  gather  there 
during  this  week. 

February  8  will  be  the  day  given  over 
to  the  program  of  the  Improved  Stock 


Breeders'  Association.  "The  Product  of 
the  Grade  Herd"  is  the  subject  of  the 
address  that  will  be  given  by  Dan  D. 
Casement,  a  farmer  and  stockman  of 
Riley  County.  Prof.  R.  K.  Nabours  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Bovine  Family  and  Its  Domesticated 
Forms."  E.  N.  Wentworth,  professor  of 
animal  breeding  at  the  college,  will  give 
an  address,  "Some  Problems  in  Cattle 
Breeding."  "From-  Range  to  Feed  Lot" 
is  the  subject  that  will  be  presented  by 
John  Clay,  of  Clay,  Robinson  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Illinois.  He  will  also 
give  a  second  talk  on  "The  Outlook  for 
the  Live  Stock  Breeder."  R.  H.  Hazlett, 
of  El  Dorado,  will  tell  of  "The  Breeding 
of  the  Grand  Champion."  Prof.  W.  A. 
Cochel,  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  college,  will  speak  in 
the  judging  pavilion  on  the  "Breeding 
of  Pure-Bred  Cattle,"  illustrating  his 
address  with  examples  from  the  college 
breeding  herd.  The  day  will  close  with 
a  grand  parade  through  the  judging  pa- 
vilion of  the  breeding  and  show  animals 
of  the  different  kinds  owned  by  the 
college. 

This  opportunity  to  see  the  animals 
owned  by  the  state,  many  of  them  bred 
on  the  college  farm,  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  this  meeting  of  the  Improved 
Stock  Breeders'  Association.  The  work 
being  done  in  live  stock  improvement  in 
Manhattan  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  breeder  in  Kansas,  and  the 
coming  meeting  should  be  a  most  profit- 
able one.  There  will  be  opportunity  for 
holding  a  business  session,  and  the  head- 
quarters for  visiting  stockmen  will  be 
maintained  in  Room  10  of  the  agricul- 
tural building. 

$t    $t  $t 

NITROGEN  FROM  THE  AIR 

A  project  for  establishing  an  air- 
nitrate  plant  is  now  under  way  in  the 
United  States.  While  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department  of  our 
government,  our  agricultural  interests 
are  directly  concerned  because  nitrates 
for  fertilizing  purposes  are  now  being 
imported  at  great  cost  from  Chile  in 
South  America.  The  National  Grange 
and  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  this 
project.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant 
will  be  located  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Alabama. 

The  process  consists  in  taking  nitro- 
gen directly  from  the  air  by  the  use  of 
electricity  and  of  course  requires  a  loca- 
tion where  there  is  plenty  of  cheap 
power.  Coke  and  limestone  are  al°"  re- 
quired in  the  process. 

Nitrogen  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
making  of  war  materials,  but  it  is  as  a 
plant  food  that  it  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  mankind.  The  government  is 
now  definitely  committed  to  the  plan 
involving  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid.  This  process  of  taking  the 
nitrogen  directly  from  the  air  by  the  use 
of  electricity,  is  being  practiced  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Norway,  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  cost  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer  can  be 
reduced  one-half  by  this  process. 

£t 

National  Grange  Lecturer  Edward  E. 
Chapman  suggests  the  following  "head- 
liners"  for  grange  discussion  this  winter. 
Of  course  a  great  many  topics  may  be 
secured  from  each  of  the  things  sug- 
gested. All  the  following  are  important 
things  to  discuss  in  the  grange  meeting, 
and  the  community  where  these  are  well 
discussed  will  be  a  better  informed  com- 
munity than  otherwise :  Agricultural 
co-operation,  agricultural  pests,  plant 
diseases,  labor  supply  and  wages  of  farm 
labor,  influence  of  farm  machinery  on 
production  and  labor,  agricultural  laws 
and  legislation,  handy  farm  devices  and 
how  to  make  them,  farm  machinery,  ag- 
ricultural education  in  the  public  schools, 
farm  water  supply  and  sanitation. 

The  destruction  of  grasshopper  eggs  by 
fall  or  winter  plowing,  disking,  and  har- 
rowing is  recommended  when  practicable. 


BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 

Speakers  not  previously  announced 
who  have  been  engaged  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, January  10-12,  next,  at  Topeka, 
are:  W.  R.  Mellor,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Board  of  Agriculture;  George 
Marble,  of  Fort  Scott;  A.  L.  Stockwell, 
of  Larncd;  Z.  G.  Hopkins,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Charles  M.  Sawyer,  of  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Mellor  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  agricultural  fair,  and  he  will  speak 
on  that  subject,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
in  the  upbuilding  of  these  useful  insti- 
tutions in  Kansas.  George  Marble  has 
made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
methods  of  successful  dairying  in  Wis- 
consin with  special  reference  to  their 
application  to  Kansas.  He  will  tell  of 
his  findings  and  also  describe  recent  ac- 
tivities of  his  community  in  promoting 
cow  culture,  where  results  have  been 
marked.  The  message  of  A.  L.  Stock- 
well  will  be  on  behalf  of  more  sheep  for 
Kansas.  He  is  eminently  practical,  hav- 
ing handled  sheep  with  profit  in  Kansas 
for  years.  He  believes  sheep  should  take 
a  large  place  in  husbandry,  and  he  is 
going  to  tell  the  meeting  why.  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  a  representative  of  the  Katy 
Railroad.  His  topic,  "Relation  of  Trans- 
portation to  Agriculture,"  is  one  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  will  involve  a  discus- 
sion of  this  year's  car  shortage,  and 
cause  and  remedy.  Charles  M.  Sawyer, 
who  is  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  at  Kansas  City,  believes  that 
farmers  do  not  understand  properly  the 
value  of  that  institution  to  agricultural 
interests,  and  it  is  his  mission  to  make 
plain  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  and  how  they  are  helpful 
to  the  farming  industry. 

This  year  the  customary  Friday  night 
session  ending  the  meeting  has  been 
eliminated.  Instead  at  6:30  that  evening 
the  Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
tender  a  complimentary  banquet  to 
those  attending  the  convention.  This 
will  close  the  program.  Opportunity 
will  thus  be  given  to  get  acquainted 
with  one  another,  under  enjoyable  con- 
ditions. It  will  promote  good  fellow- 
ship and  fraternity. 

Ill 

MORE  DAIRYING  IN  KANSAS 

That  the  Kansas  farmers  are  coming 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  milk  cow 
is  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of 
dairy  animals  in  the  state,  as  reported 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
assessors. 

The  enumeration  this  year,  which  ha9 
just  been  compiled,  shows  that  Kansas 
has  for  the  first  time  more  than  one 
million  milk  cows.  The  exact  number 
is  1,077,067,  a  gain  of  115,786  over  the 
count  of  1915.  Since  1910  the  increase 
is  435,497,  or  67  per  cent.  Butler  leads 
all  other  counties  with  19,623,  followed 
by  Barber,  Dickinson  and  Reno  with 
more  than  18,000  head  each. 

Commenting  on  this  showing,  J.  C. 
Mohler,  secretaryy  of  the  Board,  said: 

"This  is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  It 
means  more  farmers  are  engaging  in 
this  high  type  of  husbandry.  Dairying 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  enlightened  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  agriculture.  The 
dairy  method  of  farming  more  nearly 
eliminates  chance  as  a  factor  in  the 
farmer's  income.  The  dairyman  is  a 
soil  builder,  rather  than  soil  robber.  He 
is  conducting  a  farm  factory,  converting 
the  raw  materials  of  his  farm  into  fin- 
ished products,  without  seriously  de- 
pleting its  resources. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  inclination 
of  our  farmers  to  take  up  dairying,  as 
indicated  by  the  returns,  is  the  reflection 
of  a  tendency  to  place  the  business  of 
farming  on  a  safer,  sounder  basis,  and 
should  insure  a  more  permanently  pros- 
perous agriculture  in  the  future.  It  ap- 
pears, in  the  evolution  of  Kansas,  that 
we  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  the 
milk  cow  is  to  be  relied  upon  more  ex- 
tensively. In  the  new  order  of  things 
she  fits  admirably.  And  nowhere,  per- 
haps, are  natural  advantages  more 
favorable  for  successful  dairying  than  in 
the  Sunflower  State." 
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KANSAS  PEDIGREED  WHEA' 

VtZorh  of  Years  Has  Developed  Higher-Yielding  Strain  Than  Yet  vjrown 


FIFTEEN  years  is  a  short  time  in 
agricultural  history,  but  it  is  a 
long  time  in  the  life  of  a  man.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  Prof.  H.  F.  Roberts  came 
from  the  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  to  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  and  at  the  request  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  college,  immediately 
entered  upon  the  work  of  improving 
wheat  by  breeding. 

Today  the  results  of  Professor  Rob- 
erts' labors  are  seen  in  the  first  pure- 
bred wheat  of  his  origination,  and  which 
is  being  recommended  by  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  for  planting  all  over 
Kansas,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  yields 
four  bushels  more  per  acre  than  any 
other  wheat  known  or  grown  in  the  state. 
The  statement  is  made  by  L.  E.  Call, 
Professor  of  Agronomy  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  that  if  this  wheat 
known  as  "P-762"  had  been  generally 
grown  in  Kansas  for  the  past  three  years 
and  if  its  yields  had  corresponded  to 
the  averages  obtained  on  the  station 
farm,  and  in  fifty-nine  co-operative 
tests  on  twenty-nine  different  farms 
over  the  state,  it  would  have  added  $62,- 
845,000  to  the  income  of  the  farmers  of 
Kansas, 

REAX  BREEDING  WOEK  BEGINS 

There  was  no  cereal  breeding  work  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  in  1901,  when  Professor  Roberts 
took  charge  of  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any. There  was  some  variety  testing, 
but  no  breeding.  During  the  years  1901 
to  1905,  Professor  Roberts  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  hundreds  of  com- 


H.  F.  ROBERTS,  HEAD  OF  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  BOTANY,  KAN- 
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mercial  varieties  of  wheat,  and  these 
were  planted  in  trial  plots.  A  great  deal 
of  painstaking  work  was  also  done  in 
attempting  to  produce  new  varieties  of 
wheat  by  crossing.  By  1905,  however, 
Professor  Roberts  had  become  convinced, 
from  his  survey  of  the  wheat  situation, 
that  at  that  time  the  most  promising 
and  practical  way  to  improve  the  wheat 
crop  by  breeding,  lay  in  the  selection  of 
pure-bred  races  of  wheat,  and  by  begin- 
ning with  a  single  head  in  each  case,  so 
as  to  insure  absolute  purity  of  each 
strain.  To  Professor  Roberts,  every  field 
of  wheat  is  like  a  great  populataion,  in 
wnich  there  are  many  individuals  and 
many  families — some  good,  some  medi- 
ocre, and  some  bad.  The  problem  in 
breeding  by  selection  is  to  find  these 
good  individuals  or  families  and  save 
them. 

MISTAKES  OF  EARLIER  BREEDERS 

Some  of  the  early  breeders  of  wheat, 
such  at  Patrick  Shirreff  in  Scotland,  and 
Professor  Hays  in  Minnesota,  had  sought 
to  improve  wheat  by  selection,  but  the 
limited  success  attained  by  them  was  not 
particularly  encouraging.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  their  method  of 
operation.  Professor  Roberts  felt  that 
the  key  to  the  situation  was  not  only  in 
beginning  with  a  single  head  of  wheat 
in  every  case,  but  in  taking  a  very  large 


number  of  different  heads  from  a  very 
great  number  of  different  wheat  varie- 
ties at  the  outset,  and  then  in  keeping 
all  these  different  selected  strains  abso- 
lutely pure,  until,  by  the  most  rigid 
nursery  and  field  tests,  the  best  should 
show  itself. 

MANY  HEADS  SELECTED  IN  START 

It  is  plain  that  in  undertaking  such 
work,  to  begin  with  large  numbers  gives 
the  best  chance  for  success.  Professor 
Roberts  foresaw  the  necessity  for  start- 
ing with  a  very  large  number  of  pure- 
bred wheat  strains  selected  from  a  very 
wide  variety  of  sources,  and  consequently 
he  succeeded.  Others  who  had  not  taken 
this  precaution  had  failed. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  there  were  nearly 
200  varieties  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
plant-breeding  grounds — varieties  which 
had  come  from  almost  every,  wheat-grow- 
ing country  in  the  world.  From  181  of 
these  varieties,  Professor  Roberts,  dur- 
ing the  week  July  13  to  20,  inclusive, 
selected  no  less  than  537  different  heads 
of  wheat,  to  each  of  which  as  selected, 
a  number  was  given,  and  this  was  en- 
tered in  his  field  book  with  a  brief  de- 
scription. 

It  was  on  June  15,  1906,  that  Profes- 
sor Roberts  selected  the  particular  head 
of  wheat  that  he  numbered  762,  prefix- 
ing the  letter  "P"  afterwards,  to  indi- 
cate the  "pure-bred"  or  "pure-line"  series 
of  wheats.  This  one  head,  bearing 
twenty-six  grains,  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  now  famous  experiment  station 
wheat  of  that  number,  and  for  which  the 
Department  of  Agronomy  is  now  in 
search  of  a  name. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  old 
wheat  series  of  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any ended  with  No.  628,  so  that  the  new 
"pedigreed"  or  "pure-line"  wheats  of 
1906  began  with  No.  629,  and  so  Profes- 
sor Roberts  had  already  from  June  13 
to  June  15,  selected,  numbered  and  de- 
scribed 133  wheats  before  he  came  to 
the  head  which  he  selected  under  the 
number  "762."  The  value  of  following 
out  the  policy  of  selecting  large  numbers 
now  becomes  apparent.  Suppose  he  had 
selected  only  132  wheat  heads!  As  it 
was,  however,  he  went  on  selecting  until 
the  last  number  in  his  field  book  for 
that  year  was  1165. 

SELECTION  NOT  HIT  OR  MISS 

It  should  be  stited  that  Professor 
Roberts  selected  his  wheat  with  a  defi- 
nite character  in  view  in  the  case  of  each 
plant  selected.    His  idea  was  not  to  get 


representative  heads  from  each  variety, 
and  to  endeavor  thus  to  preserve  each 
variety  pure.  Paying  no  regard  to  the 
matter  of  varieties,  and  seeing  that 
there  were  usually  several  different 
types  of  wheat  in  each  variety,  he 
selected  the  heads  of  those  plants  which 
seemed  to  show  desirable  characteristics, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  corre- 
sponded in  type  to  the  standard  of  the 
variety  from  which  they  came  or  not, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  be  misled 
by  temporary  thriftiness  due  to  acci- 
dental conditions  in  the  plot.  The  pro- 
cess of  selection,  when  followed  out  in 
this  way,  is  slow,  tedious  and  careful 
work,  calling  for  much  judgment,  weigh- 
ing of  probabilities,  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  wheat.  Of  course,  not  all 
such  selections  will  come  true.  Profes- 
sor Roberts  knew  that.  There  are  sci- 
entific reasons  for  this  that  cannot  be 
taken  up  here.  However,  he  did  know 
that  there  were  also  scientific  reasons 
for  believing  that  probably,  on  the  av- 
erage, about  half  of  them  ought  to  come 
true.  Therefore  the  necessity  for  the 
careful  selection  of  large  numbers  to 
begin  with. 

ACCURATE  RECORDS  NECESSARY 

In  selecting  so  many  heads  of  wheat, 
it  was  impossible  to  go  into  many  details 
of  their  description  in  the  field.  That 
had  to  be  reserved  until  the  heads  were 
brought  into  the  laboratory.  Professor 
Roberts  consequently  decided  to  limit 
the  field  notes  to  the  following:  A 
general  description  of  the  type  of  each 
wheat  head,  to  be  indicated  by  a  code 
letter;  a  statement  as  to  whether  the 
plant  from  which  the  head  was  selected, 
was  early,  medium,  or  late,  as  .compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  plants  of  the  variety 
from  which  it  was  taken;  and  a  meas- 
urement of  the  average  width  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  from  which  the  head 
was  taken,  for  the  reason  that  narrower 
leaves  often  go  with  hardier  wheats. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  opposite  "762" 
in  Professor  Roberts'  field  book,  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  "ex.  256  E.  ey.  8,"  which 
means  "from  variety  No.  256.  Turkey 
type,  early,  leaves  eight  millimeters 
wide." 

EARLY  FROM  THE  START 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
know  that  it  is  said  of  "P-762"  today 
that  it  is  from  three  to  five  days  earlier 
than  ordinary  Turkey,  and  to  note  fur- 
ther that  in  Professor  Roberts'  original 
record,  made  when  he  selected  this  wheat 


on  June  15,  1906,  that  it  was  early,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  plants  of 
the  variety.  What  was  this  variety, 
bearing  the  number  "256"  and  from 
which  "P-762"  came?  It  was  a  plot  of 
Crimean  wheat  from  the  Don  territory 
in  Russia,  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  bearing  that  department's 
cereal  introduction  number  "1435."  This 
Crimean  variety  was  what  is  known  as 
the  "Turkey"  type  of  wheat — a  bearded 
wheat  with  slender  heads,  smooth  white 
chaff,  and  hard  red  grains. 

Now  this  particular  Crimean  variety 
was  planted  September  29,  1905,  and 
was  ripe  June  19,  1906,  whereas  Profes- 
sor Roberts  selected  the  ripe  head  that 
he  numbered  "762"  from  this  same  plot 
on  June  15,  or  four  days  before  the  plot 
as  a  whole  was  ripe.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  wherever  grown,  "P-762"  is 
four  or  five  days  earlier  than  ordinary 
Turkey  wheat,  this  incident  in  its  early 
history  is  interesting. 

MAKING  YIELD  TESTS 

The  records  show  the  following  yields 
for  this  remarkable  new  wheat:  In 
1906,  the  original  head  selected  bore  26 
seeds;  in  1907,  86  heads  harvested  bore. 
1,467  seeds;  in  1908,  250  plants  in  one 
33 -foot  row  bore  11.43  ounces  or  about 
13,000  seeds;  in  1909,  2,500  plants  in 
ten  33-foot  rows  bore  10  pounds  and  14 
ounces,  or  about  221,000  seeds. 

In  1908,  all  of  the  pedigreed  wheat 
which  had  originated  from  the  single 
heads  selected  by  Professor  Roberts, 
were  given  their  first  nursery  row  yield 
tests.    The  rows  were  33  feet — one-half 
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TYPICAL  HEAD  OF  CRIMEAN  VARIETY 
FROM  WHICH  P-762  WAS  SELECTED 

chain — long,  and  250  kernels  spaced 
equal  distances  apart,  were  planted  in 
each  row.  The  rows  of  the  different 
pedigreed  wheats  alternated  with  rows 
of  the  Kharkov  wheat  similarly  planted, 
the  Kharkov  being  at  that  time  the  best 
and  purest  variety  of  wheat  grown  at 
the  station,  although  not  strictly  pure- 
bred. It  turned  out  that  the  row  of 
"P-762"  yielded  30  per  cent  better  than 
the  average  of  the  two  adjoining  Khar- 
kov rows,  32  per  cent  more  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  33  Kharkov  rows  in  the 
same  plot,  and  25  per  cent  more  than 
the  average  of  all  the  rows  of  other 
pedigreed  wheats  in  the  same  field  plot. 

In  1909  the  planting  was  done  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  except  that  in- 
stead of  one  row  of  each  of  the  pedigreed 
varieties,  there  were  ten,  with  their  cor- 
responding rows  of  Kharkov.  "P-762" 
gave  a  yield  that  was  24  per  cent  better 
than  the  yield  of  its  check  rows  of  Khar- 
kov, and  36.6  per  cent  better  than  the 
average  yield  of  all  the  636  Kharkov 
rows  in  the  field. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  tell  of  the 
complete  and  elaborate  system  of  plant 
breeding  records  which  Professor  Rob- 
erts devised  for  his  wheats.  The  records 
for  "P-762"  for  1907,  alone,  cover  eighty- 
six  pages.  Nor  can  we  tell  of  the  sci- 
entific system  whereby  its  hardness  and 
that  of  all  his  other  wheats,  was  accu- 
rately determined. 

When  Professor  Roberts  selected  the 
head  of  "762"  he  also  selected  two  other 
heads  from  the  same  plot  of  Crimean 
wheat.  These  he  numbered  "761"  and 
"763."  By  1909,  No.  763  had  been  dis- 
continued on  Page  Nine) 
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INTERNATIONAL  BIG  SUCCESS 

Greatest  Show  of  Fat  Stock  and  Breeding  Animals  Ever  T^lade — By  R.  C.  Ohrecht 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  SHOW  JUST  HELD  IN  THIS  BUILDING  WAS  A  RECORD-BREAKER  IN  NUMBERS  AND  QUALITY  OF  EXHIBITS, 
ATTENDANCE,  PRICES,  AND  GENERAL  INTEREST.  GRAND  CHAMPION  STEER  BROUGHT  $1.75  A  POUND,  CHAMPION  CARLOAD  28  CENTS 


AFTER  a  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
greatest  live  stock  show  ever  held 
was  successfully  staged  in  the 
International  Amphitheater  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  December  2-9, 
3916.  The  holding  of  this  great  show 
is  an  annual  event  but  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
1914  and  the  quarantine  against  live 
stock  still  operative  in  certain  states  in 
1915,  there  has  not  been  an  International 
show  held  since  December,  1913.  In 
spite  of  the  recent  scare  which  threat- 
ened to  tie  up  the  live  stock  industry 
again,  the  show  of  1916  caps  the  climax 
as  the  greatest  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  live  stock  shows,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  exhibits  and  attendance.  To 
recount  the  events  of  this  great  show 
requires  a  continued  use  of  superlative 
adjectives. 

The  sb  nened  on  Saturday  with  a 
students'  .  stock  judging  contest  as 
the  principal  attraction.  Teams  of  five 
students  each  were  entered  from  fifteen 
different  colleges,  which  is  a  greater 
number  than  ever  before  participated  in 
this  event.  The  highest  honors  were 
carried  off  by  the  boys  from  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  second 
place  went  to  Iowa  State  College  boys  at 
Ames;  third  to  Ohio,  fourth  to  Texas, 
and  fifth  to  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College. 

There  were  1,470  entries  in  the  beef 
cattle  classes  and  1,110  draft  horses, 
both  of  which  is  the  largest  number  in 
the  history  of  the  show,  and  these  fig- 
ures do  not  include  the  cattle  in  the 
carlot  entries  and  those  entered  in  the 
auction  sales  of  the  different  breeds,  nor 
the  light  horses  which  participated  in 
the  horse  show  events  of  the  evenings' 
entertainment.  The  Shorthorns  were 
particularly  strong  this  year  and  put  up 
a  stellar  exhibit,  as  did  also  the  Per- 
cheron  horses.  There  were  not  quite  as 
many  sheep  and  swine  entered  as  at 
some  of  the  previous  shows,  but  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  was  the  best  ever.  So  far 
as  is  known,  none  of  the  Kansas  exhib- 
itors were  kept  away  by  the  fear  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  by  the  em- 
bargo. The  special  train  made  up  for 
hauling  the  Kansas  live  stock  to  Chi- 
cago made  a  record  run  from  Manhattan 
in  twenty-seven  hours — about  one-half 
the  usual  time  required  for  live  stock 
trains. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  of  this  show 
were  particularly  striking  because  of 
their  educational  features.  More  agri- 
cultural colleges  than  ever  before  made 
exhibits  of  live  stock,  and  many  of  the 
animals  shown  had  been  bred  and  fitted 
by  the  institution  making  the  exhibit. 
Because  of  the  increased  number  of  ag- 
ricultural colleges  exhibiting  and  partici- 
pating in  this  great  show,  and  the  stellar 
honors  carried  off  by  them,  this  might 
be  called  college  year  at  the  Interna- 
tional. 


It  fell  to  the  lot  and  good  fortune  of 
the  University  of  California  to  carry  off 
perhaps  the  most  coveted  prize  in  the 
fat  bullock  classes.  They  not  only  won 
the  grand  championship  ribbon,  but  also 
the  reserve  champion.  It  rarely  happens 
that  one  exhibitor  is  fortunate  enough 
to  carry  off  both  of  these  prizes,  as  did 
the  university  in  this  instance,  winning 
with  "California  Favorite,"  a  cross-bred 
Hereford-Shorthorn  yearling  steer,  de- 
feating his  stall  mate,  "California  Jock," 
an  Angus  two-year-old  that  was  grand 
champion  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition and  reserve  champion  in  this  show. 
Neither  of  these  steers  ever  tasted  a 
grain  of  corn,  which  many  feeders  think 
necessary  in  fitting  cattle  for  show. 
After  winning  his  laurels  the  grand 
champion  steer  was  auctioned  off  and 
sold  for  $1.75  a  pound,  netting  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  $1,977.50. 

To  use  a  slang  expression,  our  own 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan  made 
a  "killing"  in  the  Shorthorn  steer 
classes,  winning  all  first  and  second 
prizes  where  they  had  entries  and  cham- 
pionship with  steers  of  their  own  breed- 
ing. They  also  won  first  on  herd  prize, 
winning  a  total  of  $1,453  in  cash  prizes 
on  cattle  alone. 

The  University  of  Illinois  made  its 
debut  this  year,  breeding  all  of  its  en- 
tries. It  carried  off  a  number  of  first 
prizes  and  a  few  championships,  per- 
.  haps  the  most  phenomenal  being  that  of 
a  Southdown  lamb.  Among  other  insti- 
tutions making  exhibits  were  the  Uni- 
versities of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Notre 
Dame  of  Indiana;  Iowa  State.  College 
and  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The 
Ohio  State  University  made  a  very  strik- 
ing exhibit  with  sheep,  demonstrating 
practical  methods  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing. They  had  used  grade  range  ewes 
for  dams  mated  with  an  imported 
Southdown  ram,  and  won  first  prize  on 
the  pen  of  lambs  from  this  cross.  This 
contest  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  terminating  in  1920.  Each 
year  the  ewe  lambs  are  to  be  retained 
and  used  as  dams  when  yearlings  for 
the  succeeding  crop  of  lambs. 

Another  valuable  educational  feature 
was  a  mammoth  wool  exhibit  occupying 
a  floor  space  of  about  1,000  square  feet 
and  all  available  wall  space.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  exhibit  was  to  teach  the 
desirable  qualities  of  wool  and  im- 
proved methods  of  marketing.  The  ex- 
hibit was  made  up  of  tons  of  wool  in 
bales  illustrating  all  grades  and  mar- 
ket classes  and  conditions  in  which  wool 
is  received,  from  the  poorest  to  the 
best,  and  showed  undesireable  as  well  as 
desirable  manner  of  marketing.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  sheep  were  a  part  of  the 
exhibit,  as  well  as  various  stages 
through  which  the  wool  passes  before  it 
reaches  its  final  end  in  being  woven  into 
cloth.  This  exhibit  alone  was  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  would  easily  consume 


a  whole  day's  study.  The  extension  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois 
made  a  very  interesting  exhibit  illus- 
trating graphically  by  means  of  en- 
larged photos,  charts,  drawings,  small 
models,  etc.,  some  of  the  interesting  re- 
sults of  experimental  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  They 
showed  in  miniature  form  a  model  of  the 
principal  university  buildings  and  a  plat 
of  the  grounds  with  the  buildings  in 
place.  Also,  a  model  farm  with  crop 
rotations  and  the  required  number  of 
live  stock  necessary  to  consume  the 
crops  produced.  The  Illinois  State  En- 
tomological Department  had  a  booth 
showing  some  of  the  common  insects  and 
birds  and  kept  a  tab  on  the  number  of 
people  reached  through  this  means. 
Visitors  were  passing  through  this  build- 
ing from  8  A.  M.  until  11:30  P.  M.  view- 
ing the  exhibits.  During  eight  hours  on 
Wednesday  more  than  3,100  interested 
visitors  stopped  to  study  this  exhibit. 

The  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  made  an  exhibit 
and  gave  a  series  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  proper  selection  and 
preparation  of  food.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  a 
free  moving  picture  show  which  was  well 
patronized.  The  pictures  shown  were  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  runal  life  and 
were  very  instructive. 

Last  but  not  least  in  this  connection 
should  be  mentioned  the  boys'  and  girls' 
beef  feeding  contest.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  feature  of  this  great  show 
that  will  result  in  more  far-reaching 
influence  for  the  upbuilding  and  im- 
provement of  live  stock  husbandry  than 
this  contest.  The  enthusiasm  gained 
and  the  lessons  taught  in  approved  hus- 
bandry and  care  of  live  stock  will  make 
impressions  that  will  remain  through 
life. 

The  judging  of  the  live  stock  for  the 
most  part  was  done  on  schedule  time, 
though  there  were  some  classes  where 
the  numbers  were  so  large  that  this  was 
impossible.  It  was  a  tremendous  task 
assigned  to  Senor  Pedro  T.  Pages  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  S.  A.,  judge 
of  the  breeding  classes  of  Shorthorns,  to 
select  the  best  animals  out  of  some  of 
the  younger  classes.  There  were  eighty- 
four  entries  in  the  senior  bull  calf  class, 
and  sixty-one  were  presented  in  the  ring 
in  the  senior  heifer  class.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  many  good  ones 
were  sent  to  the  barn  without  getting 
into  the  short  list  from  which  the  best 
ten  were  selected  as  ribbon  bearers.  The 
work  of  the  foreign  judges,  Mr.  Pages 
and  Mr.  Carlos  M.  Duggan,  who  judged 
the  grade,  cross-bred  and  champion 
steers,  was  done  in  a  quick,  decisive  and 
satisfactory  manner.  These  Argentine 
gentlemen  worked  rapidly  through  the 
classes,  using  their  hands  freely,  select- 
ing animals  that  suited  their  sense  of 
touch.    Perhaps  the  thing  that  appealed 


to  an  onlooker  most  as  he  watched  them 
work,  was  the  large  use  they  made  of 
their  hands  and  also  of  their  canes  as 
straight-edges  in  selecting  animals  of 
straight  lines  and  correct  form.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  were  sticklers  for 
straight  backs,  full  crops,  well  sprung 
ribs,  wide  level  rumps  and  with  as  much 
depth  of  flesh,  quality  and  finish  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  above  they 
did  not  overlook  the  value  of  deep  com- 
pact bodies  upon  short  legs. 

The  carlot  exhibits  in  beef  cattle  were 
unusual  this  year  for  their  quality  and 
finish.  Great  rolls  of  fat  are  no  longer 
tolerated  and  such  exhibits  did  not  even 
get  a  "look  in."  Ed  P.  Hall,  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  111.,  captured  the  championship 
again  for  the  third  time  in  the  carlot 
contest  with  a  load  of  Angus  yearlings 
that  looked  like  so  many  peas  in  a  pod 
and  sold  at  the  record  price  of  28  cents 
per  pound,  11  cents  higher  than  any  pre- 
vious load  of  cattle.  The  Ohio  Univer- 
sity produced  the  champion  steer  in  the 
carcass  contest,  an  Angus,  which  sold 
dressed  for  40  cents  per  pound. 

While  there  had  been  a  few  more  hogs 
at  some  of  the  previous  shows,  the  qual- 
ity had  never  been  better  and  many 
thought  not  equalled.  A  Poland  China 
barrow  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  B. 
Francis  of  New  Lenox,  111.,  carried  off 
the  individual  honors,  winning  the  grand 
championship  ribbon  over  all  breeds, 
while  the  Berkshires  won  the  champion- 
ship in  the  carlot  classes  and  sold  for 
$11.75  per  hundred.  The  champion  pen 
of  fat  barrows  was  won  by  Francis  with 
his  big  Poland  Chinas,  which  defeated  a 
very  choice  pen  of  Chester  Whites.  The 
champion  fat  barrow  carcass  was  won 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a 
Berkshire.  In  all  there  were  loads  of 
fat  hogs  shown  in  the  carlot  classes  that 
sold  for  an  average  of  $10.94.  The  range 
in  price  was  from  $10.60  to  $11.75.  In 
the  lot  there  were  two  loads  of  Berk- 
shires, three  loads  of  Poland  Chinas,  two 
loads  of  Chester  Whites  and  one  load  of 
Duroc  Jerseys. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
.the  draft  horse  show  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  exhibitors,  many  of  them  new  to 
this  show,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  in- 
dicating that  it  was  more  of  a  breeders' 
show  than  an  importers'  display,  which 
in  times  past  many  small  breeders  have 
feared  to  meet.  There  were  more  draft 
horses  than  at  any  previous  show  and 
particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Per- 
cherons  with  over  430  entries  from 
fifty-seven  different  exhibitors.  While 
the  number  of  imported  animals  was 
smaller,  no  one  could  say  but  that  the 
quality  was  fully  up  to  the  previous 
high  standard,  and  in  some  classes  ex- 
celled anything  ever  before  shown.  The 
Clydesdales  were  next  strongest  in  num- 
bers with  210  head;  175  Shires,  165  Bel- 
gians, 48  Suffolks,  and  82  grade 
drafters. 
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You  Cannot  Break  Them 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  during  a  test  of  the 
celebrated  Anderson  Doubletree,  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  of 
Osage  City,  Kansas.   Read  what  he  has  to  say: 

Osage  City,  Kansas. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concebn: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  own  a  team  of  horses  weighing  2,640  pounds 
with  harness  on.  They  have  been  on  heavy  work  for  a  number  of  years  and 
are  well  used  to  pulling,  and  I  will  put  them  against  anything  their  weight 
for  a  pull.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  pair  of  doubletrees  for  the  Ander- 
son Manufacturing  Company  of  Osage  City,  Kansas.  The  doubletrees  in 
question  weighed  ten  pounds,  completely  ironed.  I  hitched  them  to  a  traction 
engine,  and  the  brake  was  set  unknown  to  me.  The  horses  made  as  hard  a 
pull  and  repeated  pulls  on  this  doubletree  as  I  ever  saw  them  make.  I  made 
at  least  a  dozen  hard  pulls  and  at  a  few  times  the  team  lunged,  but  could 
not  break  it.  (Signed)  J.  F.  ELLIS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company, 
witnessed  the  above  when  Mr.  Ellis  of  this  city  tested  the  doubletrees,  and 
will  say  that  every  word  in  the  above  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)  Oscar  Johnson 
(Signed)  Carl  Greenquist 
(Signed)  Fred  Anderson 
(Signed)  Charles  C.  Anderson 
(Signed)  J.  D.  Ramzt. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  practical  doubletrees  ever  made 
for  all  ordinary  work  on  the  farm :  Plowing,  harrowing,  lead 
team  work,  road  work — in  fact  any  work  requiring  a  double- 
tree of  medium  weight  and  extra  strength. 

Fred  Anderson,  the  inventor  of  the  new  celebrated  Ander- 
son Manure  Loader  and  Scraper,  has  personally  designed  the 
Anderson  Doubletree  along  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
greatest  amount  of  pulling  strength  possible,  without  exces- 
sive weight,  and  Mr.  Anderson  personally  guarantees  these 
doubletrees  to  stand  the  terrible  strain  of  a  steady  pull  of  a 
team  weighing  up  to  3,000  pounds. 


This  doubletree  is  constructed  from  carefully  selected  hard- 
wood, thoroughly  seasoned,  painted  with  two  coats  of  good 
paint.  It  measures  38  inches  long,  3^  inches  wide,  and  Wic 
inches  thick.  The  hooks  and  center  irons  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  will  never  slip  off  the  end  or  center  of  singletrees. 

All  iron  parts  are  made  of  f-inch  round  forged  mild  steel 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  every  use. 

Kansas  Farmer  takes  pleasure  in  offering  its  readers  a 
doubletree  which  cannot  be  equalled  for  less  than  $1.35,  abso- 
lutely free.  For  a  short  time,  and  while  our  supply  lasts,  we 
will  send  one  pair  of  doubletrees  complete,  all  charges  prepaid, 
to  anyone  sending  us  only  $2.00  for  a  three-years'  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  new  or  renewal. 
If  you  are  already  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  your  sub- 
scription. Don't  delay,  but  order  now,  for  this  offer  may  not 
appear  again. 

Kansas  Farmer 

Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 
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K  ansae   Farmer    Dairy  Glut 

Leavenworth     County    7^1  e  e  t  i  n  g 


WE  ARE  more  enthusiastic  over 
the  Dairy  Club  than  ever, 
since  meeting  the  Leavenworth 
County  members  for  the  second  time. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  club,  last 
spring,  we  met  the  members  of  this 
county  in  Leavenworth  and  visited  two 
dairy  farms  near  the  city  with  them. 
The  meeting  and  trip  had  been  planned 
by  the  bankers  and  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent.  We  came  home  from  that 
meeting  feeling  there  were  many  possi- 
bilities in  the  Dairy  Club  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  would  become  interested 
and  would  do  the  work  carefully.  When 
we  found  we  would  be  in  Leavenworth 
again  on  December  8,  we  asked  these 
members  to  meet  us  in  the  afternoon, 
that  we  might  talk  with  them  a  little 
about  the  things  they  wore  doing  in 
carrying  on  the  club  work.  From  this 
second  meeting  we  came  home  more  than 
pleased  with  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  the  work  and  their  results. 

There  are  eight  members  of  the  club 
in  Leavenworth  County,  and  seven  of 
these  were  at  the  meeting.  We  met  at 
the  Wulfekuhler  State  Bank,  as  this  is 
the  bank  that  loaned  the  money  to  most 
of  the  members  in  that  county  to  buy 
their  cows.  The  State  Savings  Bank  of 
Leavenworth  also  co-operated  in  the 
Dairy  Club  work,  and  one  of  the  boys 
obtained  his  loan  from  this  bank. 

Although  it  was  only  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month,  the  members  had  com- 
pleted their  records  for  November  and 
brought  the  bank's  copies  in  and  made 
their  monthly  payments  on  the  notes. 
Is  was  worth  the  trip  from  Topeka  to 
see  these  businesslike  transactions  be- 
tween the  banker  and  his  young  cus- 
tomers. The  records  were  handed  in, 
payments  made,  and  all  questions  asked 
by  Mr.  Wulfekuhler  were  answered 
promptly  and  intelligently. 

Business  with  the  banker  was  soon 
completed,  and  we  all  went  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  rooms  for  the  meeting. 
Here  the  associate  editor  of  Kansas 
Farmer  talked  about  feeding  and  caring 
for  milk  cows  and  asked  the  club  mem- 
bers questions  about  their  cows.  It  is 
so  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
to  talk  about  these  things  than  it  is  to 
write  about  them,  and  we  wish  we  might 
meet  all  of  you  in  this  way.  It  would 
be  better  than  many  letters.  *  And  after 
you  have  met  people  it  is  easier  to  write 
to  them,  too,  for  while  you  are  writing 
you  can  imagine  you  are  talking  to  them 
if  you  know  just  how  they  look.  If  you 
are  planning  to  be  in  Manhattan  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  which  will  be 
February  5  to  10,  be  sure  to  let  us  know, 
so  we  can  plan  to  see  you  there  and  get. 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

Among  the  Leavenworth  County  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairy  Club  are  seven  boys 
and  one  girl,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
alive  and  doing  good  work.  They  had 
to  be  excused  from  school  in  order  to 
meet  us.  We  are  going  to  show  you 
their  pictures  next  week  so  you  can  feel 
you  know  them  better. 

After  we  had  our  little  talk  about 
Dairy  Club  matters,  all  but  two  of  the 
members  went  with  us  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Canning 
Club  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  building.  There  we  heard 
talks  by  President  Waters  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  and  O.  H.  Benson 
of  the  XL  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  close  of  the  talks  we  went  up 
to  the  platform,  where  we  shook  hands 
with  President  Waters  and  he  talked  to 
the  members  for  a  few  minutes  before 
we  all  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
where  we  saw  a  moving  picture  of  the 
Glenwood  Canning  Club.  After  that,  we 
saw*  them  take  some  more  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  canning  club  exhibit  and 
members. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  would  like 
better  than  meeting  the  Dairy  Club  boys 
and  girls  in  this  way,  and  that  is  to 
meet  you  at  home  where  we  could  go 
with  you  to  milk  and  feed  your  cows 
and  see  just  how  you  do  your  work.  We 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  visit  at  least 
some  of  you  before  the  year  is  out.  If 
we  do,  have  an  extra  pail  ready  and  we 
will  run  a  race  with  you  in  milking  and 
see  which  can  do  the  better  job. 

Maybe  you  can  visit  us  before  we 
have  a  chance  to  visit  you.  If  you  come 
to  Topeka,  be  sure  to  call  on  us  at  the 
Kansas  FAinrER  office  and  spend  as 
much  time  as  you  can  with  us.  We 


shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
talk  with  you. 


Boys  and  Girls  at  Dairy  Show 

A  new  feature  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show  this  year  was  the  exhibit  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  which  was  collected 
from  the  ten  states  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic group  responsible  for  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  held  in  connection 
with  the  dairy  show.  The  exhibits  of 
these  club  products  were  so  many  that 
the  building  provided  for  them  was  too 
small  and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  a 
tent  for  housing  the  overflow. 

One  hundred  eighty  teams  of  three 
members  each  did  demonstration  work 
during  the  show  and  judged  dairy  cows, 
poultry,  corn,  potatoes,  bread,  sewing, 
vegetables,  etc. 

The  exhibits  of  these  club  boys  and 
girls  from  the  ten  states  were  as  fol- 
lows: 3,547  glass  jars  of  food  products 
canned  by  the  cold-pack  method,  168  en- 
tries of  corn,  236  of  potatoes,  39  of  pure- 
bred pigs,  111  poultry  entries,  724  of 
garden  work,  172  of  bread,  100  of  handi- 
craft, 551  of  garments  made. 

There  were  97  entries  in  dairy  judg- 
ing work.  Sixteen  pure -bred  bulls,  do- 
nated by  leading  breeders,  were  distri- 
buted to  the  winning  teams  in  this  work. 

The  demonstration  work  during  the 
exposition  consisted  of  demonstrations 
in  butter  making,  cheese  making,  Bab- 
cock  milk  test,  seed  corn  testing,  string? 
ing  and  drying,  formalin  treatment  of 
potatoes  for  scab,  cutting  for  seed;  dem- 
onstrations in  home  canning  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats  and  soups;  caponiaing 
of  fowls,  killing  and  dry-picking  of 
chickens,  daily  demonstrations  in  a  small 
home  garden  with  special  reference  to 
intensive  management,  and  handicraft 
demonstrations  showing  the  utilization 
of  the  odds  and  ends  of  lumber,  wood 
and  forest  material ;  demonstrations  in 
use  of  trap  nests,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  pigs,  carving  of  a  pork  carcass, 
and  other  demonstrations  illustrative  of 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

The  cow  demonstration,  model  dairy 
barn,  model  milk  house  and  silo,  to- 
gether with  the  exhibit  work  illustrat- 
ing how  to  prevent  contagious  abortion, 
was  put  on  by  the  National  Dairy  Show 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  co-operative 
exhibits  provided  by  the  special  appro- 
priation. This  was  an  education  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  very  much  worth 
while. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  or 
junior  extension  work  as  it  is  called 
by  some,  is  quietly  taking  an  important 
place  among  the  worthy  projects  of  to- 
day, and  already  much  good  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  local  club 
that  serves  to  develop  and  round  out 
its  members. 


Because  she  converts  a  larger  per- 
centage of  her  feed  into  a  form  suitable 
for  human  consumption,  the  dairy  cow 
is  considered  a  more  efficient  producer 
of  food  than  any  other  animal.  Ani- 
mals slaughtered  for  beef  return  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  of  the  energy 
in  their  feed  as  milk  cows.  Calves  fed 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  until 
two  years  old  produced  meat  equal  to 
18  per  cent  of  the  protein  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  sugars,  starches  and  fat  in 
their  feed.  Dairy  cows  produced  milk 
containing  46  per  cent  as  much  protein 
and  24  per  cent  as  much  of  the  fat, 
sugars  and  starches  as  they  consumed  in 
their  feed.  These  cows  in  milk  returned 
nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
contained  in  their  feed,  but  as  beef  pro- 
ducers during  their  growing  period  re- 
turned less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  energy 
value  in  their  feed. 


As  we  said  in  the  start,  we  are  proud 
of  the  way  you  are  sending  in  your  rec- 
ords. They  are  coming  this  month  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  If  you  have  not 
sent  yours  and  you  have  a  good  reason 
for  the  delay,  write  us  about  it. 


As  long  as  a  cow  uses  the  feed  for 
milk,  the  more  of  it  she  can  eat  and  turn 
into  milk,  the  better  she  is  as  a  dairy 

cow. 


Raise  Calves  at  Half  Cost! 

By  using  "Brooks'  Best"  Calf  Meal.  100 
pounds,  $3.25;  500  pounds,  $15.  Brooks 
Wholesale  Co.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas.— Adv. 


» 
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I HAVE  on  hand  at  present  about  200 
bushels  corn,  400  speltz,  and  have 
108  spring  and  summer  shoats  that 
will  weigh  from  100  to  140  pounds  apiece 
— all  in  good  flesh  and  good  bone.  I 
also  have  plenty  of  alfalfa  hay  of  which 
I  am  feeding  all  they  will  eat — and  they 
eat  lots  of  it.  I  am  feeding  four  bushel 
baskets  of  ear  corn  to  90  of  the  largest 
ones  and  two  baskets  of  speltz  morning 
and  evening.  It  is  not  grain  enough  to 
fatten  them  as  fast  as  they  should  be 
fattened.  I  have  been  feeding  them 
about  three  weeks  since  I  took  them  off 
pasture. 

These  feeders  and  grinders  combined 
that  the  hogs  work  themselves,  the 
makers  claim,  will  accommodate  30  hogs. 
I  thought  of  getting  one  of  them,  put- 
ting 30  of  the  best  ones  in  a  well  pro- 
tected pen,  give  them  warm  water  where 
they  can  get  all  they  want,  shell  the 
corn  and  mix  speltz  with  it  and  let  them 
eat  all  they  want  to  grind.  Then  when 
they  are  ready  for  market  put  in 
another  bunch  of  the  best  -and  finish 
them  the  same  way.  By  the  time  I  got 
the  spring  shoats  off  my  hands  I  would 
have  some  fall  pigs  that  would  do  to 
fatten. 

Would  it  pay  me  to  do  as  I  have  out- 
lined? I  would  have  to  buy  some  corn, 
which  at  present  is  75  to  80  cents.  I 
have  the  speltz  of  my  own,  which  is 
worth  on  the  market  one  cent  a  pound. 
I  thought  by  feeding  this  way  I  would 
have  an  even  chance  on  the  market 
which  would  be  safer  than  to  sell  all 
together,  as  I  might  strike  a  low  mar- 
ket to  sell  all  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
way  they  might  be  fitted  better,  too. 
We  are  under  Sioux  City  market  75 
cents. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
Will  it  pay  better  to  feed  as  I  have 
outlined,  with  the  feed  grinder — about 
30  hogs  at  a  time?  If  so,  about  how 
much  grain  of  each  kind  would  they 
require  to  put  them  in  good  shape  for 
market  and  about  what  should  they 
weigh  when  finished?  They  average 
130  to  150  when  put  in  feed  pen.  How 
long  should  they  be  fed  and  about  ^how 
much  grain  would  30  hogs  require  per 
day?  Would  it  pay  to  feed  tankage  or 
meat  meal,  which  would  cost  about  $60 
per  ton  or  $3  per  100  pounds  laid  down 
at  station?  I  have  feed  enough  to  run 
until  grass  comes  and  keep  them  in 
good  shape  and  I  will  have  plenty  of 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  pasture  in  the 
spring  for  them  to  run  on.  Which  do 
you  think  would  be  the  better  way — use 
the  grinder  and  feeder,  or  feed  them  as 
I  am  doing  and  increase  the  feed  till 
I  get  them  on  full  feed  and  feed  them 
that  way  till  they  will  be  in  fair  shape 
for  market,  sell  them  or  stock  them  till 
grass  comes  then  buy  corn  to  fatten 
them  on  grass?  I  want  to  get  the  most 
profit  out  of  them  and  as  feed  is  so 
very  high-priced  would  appreciate  ad- 
vice by  someone  who  has  had  more  ex- 
perience and  knows  about  what  gain 
that  grain  should  make  per  bushel  or 
pound. 

My  shoats  are  good,  high  grade 
Chester  Whites  and  all  sleek  and 
healthy. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
which  way  you  would  handle  them  for 
the  most  profit.  Corn  is  now  75  to  80 
cents,  and  I  don't  look  for  it  to  be  much 
less  and  it  will  probably  be  higher- 
priced.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  feed 
corn  without  the  speltz  and  feed  the 
speltz  to  the  fall  pigs?  Would  it  pay 
to  feed  the  fattening  shoats  all  the  al- 
falfa hay  they  will  eat  while  on  full 
feed,  as  I  have  plenty  of  it? — M.  Roush, 
South  Dakota. 


We  believe  it  would  pay  our  corre- 
spondent to  finish  the  heavier  shoats 
for  market  as  quickly  as  possible. 
While  hogs  can  be  finished  on  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay,  we  believe  that  with  the 
present  high  price  of  grain  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  purchase  some  tank- 
age and  shorts  if  the  price  of  shorts  is 
not  higher  than  $1.75  or  $1.80  a  hun- 
dred. We  would  suggest  that  a  mixture 
be  made  of  100  pounds  of  shorts  and 
25  pounds  of  tankage.  Feed  about  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  this  mixture 
daily  to  each  hundred -weight  of  hogs  in 


the  lot  and  give  them  all  the  shelled 
corn  they  will  eat. 

The  matter  of  labor  is  sometimes 
quite  an  item,  and  while  our  corre- 
spondent may  have  plenty  of  time  to 
feed  these  hogs,  there  are  farms  where 
there  is  not  time  enough  to  feed  hogs 
by  hand.  For  such  conditions,  a  home- 
made feeder  can  be  used,  placing  shelled 
corn  in  one  compartment  and  the  shorts 
and  tankage  mixture  in  the  other.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  hogs  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  balance  their  own  ra- 
tions satisfactorily  when  fed  in  this 
way.  To  feed  sixty  head  of  the  heaviest 
of  these  shoats  will  take  on  an  average 
about  six  bushels  of  corn  daily  and  130 
to  140  pounds  of  the  shorts-tankage 
mixture.  Of  course,  they  will  not  eat 
this  much  at  present  but  will  consume 
more  as  they  get  larger.  Feeding  these 
hogs  as  suggested  should  make  them 
gain  100  pounds  in  weight  at  a  cost  of 
about  500  pounds  of  feed  consumed,  of 
which  350  would  be  corn  and  150  the 
shorts -tankage  mixture.  It  should  not 
require  over  two  months  to  make  this 
amount  of  gain  and  the  cost  at  prices 
quoted  would  be  about  $7.80. 

These  suggestions  are  not  based  on 
theoretical  figures,  as  we  have  fed  a 
good  many  hogs  with  the  feeds  given 
with  even  better  results.  The  hogs  must 
of  course  be  kept  healthy  and  free  from 
vermin,  have  good  sleeping  quarters,  be 
provided  with  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  and 
coal  slack,  and  since  there  is  plenty  of 
alfalfa  hay,  all  of  this  they  will  eat 
should  be  given  them. 

We  tried  one  of.  the  hog  motor  grind- 
ers once  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  fattening  hogs  rapidly  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  If  you  wish  to  push  a  hog 
for  market  you  cannot  expect  him  to 
work  as  hard  for  his  grain  as  is  neces- 
sary with  these  grinders.  The  hog  will 
get  lazy  and  not  grind  out  enough  to 
put  on  the  rapid  gain  desired.  For  stock 
hogs  and  brood  sows  the  grinder  which 
the  hog  has  to  work  himself,  may  be 
all  right,  or  for  fattening  hogs  where 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  wanting 
to  get  them  fat  quickly. 

It  will  take  longer  to  put  the  lighter 
fall  shoats  in  market  condition  and, 
since  our  correspondent  will  have  plenty 
of  good  pasture  next  season,  we  believe 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  carry  them 
through  on  speltz  and  alfalfa  hay,  run 
them  on  pasture  with  a  grain  ration  of 
about  2  per  cent  of  their  live  weight, 
and  finally  finish  them  early  in  the  fall 
with  a  short  feed  of  corn.  He  has  the 
speltz  on  hand  and  this  will  be  a  good 
way  to  feed  it  out  profitably.  Handled 
in  this  way  these  fall  pigs  will  go  on 
the  market  next  fall  in  advance  of  next 
spring's  crop  of  pigs  and  will  carry  con- 
siderable weight  and  the  gains  will  have 
been  made  largely  on  alfalfa  and  other 
pasture.  The  indications  now  are  that 
the  price  for  pork  will  remain  high  for 
some  months  or  until  another  crop  of 
pigs  can  be  grown. 

We  have  not  advised  feeding  speltz 
to  the  bunch  that  is  to  be  pushed  for 
market,  because  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  this  grain  has  too  much  hull 
and  is  not  relished  well  enough  by  hogs 
to  be  satisfactory.  You  have  enough 
speltz  to  carry  through  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  fall  pigs.  Speltz  grains  are  hard 
and  should  be  ground.  Perhaps  the 
grinder  which  the  pigs  have  to  work 
themselves  is  as  good  a  way  as  any.  By 
giving  them  all  the  alfalfa  they  will  eat 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  any 
protein  supplement. 


Worm  Remedy 

A  good  remedy  for  preventing  worms 
in  hogs  is:  Three  pounds  glauber  salts, 
three  pounds  common  salt,  four  pounds 
charcoal,  one  pound  sulphur,  three 
pounds  copperas  and  three  pounds  so- 
dium bicarbonate.  Mix  and  keep  in  a 
self-feeder  or  trough  in  a  dry  place  where 
the  hogs  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times.  Hogs  that  are  practically  free 
from  worms  are  much  hardier  than  hogs 
that  are  badly  infested  with  worms. 
Being  hardier  they  are  more  resistant  to 
other  diseases  common  to  the  hog.  So 
hogs  should  be  kept  free  from  worms  if 
they  are  to  be  the  most  profitable. 


Loyal  to  the  Service 


They  Uphold  Each 

The  public  must  be  served. 
This  is  the  dominating  thought  of 
the  entire  Bell  organization  from  the 
president  down.  Every  employe 
feels  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
this  working  principle  implies.  The 
public  must  be  served — efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  policy, 
the  management  of  the  Bell  System 
realizes  that  every  individual  em- 
ploye must  give  undivided  and 
undistracted  effort  and  interest  to 
his  work. 

To  assure  this,  every  worker  re- 
ceives adequate  remuneration, 
ample  protection  in  case  of  illness 
and  provision  for  old  age.  All  these 
personal  matters  are  cared  for  so 
that  the  employe  has  the  least  pos- 


Other's  Hands 

sible  worry  regarding  his  own  wel- 
fare. His  whole-hearted  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  serving  the  public. 

While  each  employe  realizes 
that  he  is  but  a  single  factor,  he 
understands  that  not  only  is  su- 
preme personal  effort  expected  of 
him,  but  also  a  loyal  support  to 
every  other  telephone  worker. 

There  is  something  in  the  tele- 
phone organization  which  imbues 
every  employe  with  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  public.  All  feel  a 
direct  responsibility  for  each  other 
because  each  recognizes  that  only 
by  mutual  endeavor  can  they  render 
the  high  standard  of  service  which 
is  expected  of  them.  They  uphold 
each  other's  hands  so  that  the 
public  may  be  served. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Here  Is  What  You  Have  Been  Wanting 

A  perfect  riveting  machine,  uses  tubular  rivets,  no  punch  or  rivet  set  required, 

one  pressure  on  the  handle  and  the  job  is  dono. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  repair  bills 
each  year. 

Made  of  japanned  iron  with  steel  plunger. 
This  riveter,  measuring  12  inches  long  and  6 
inches  high,  will  be  given  free  to  Kansas 
Farmer  readers. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  two  years'  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  one  riveter,  all  charges 
prepaid.    Your  subscription  may  be  new,  renewal  or  extension. 

KANSAS  FARMER,    -    -    -    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:    Please  find  enclosed  $  for  which  send  me 

Kansas  Farmer  year  

One  year  for  $1.00;  two  years  for  $1.50;  three  years  for  $2.00. 


Name 


Post  Office   

State   P.  F.  D.  No. 

Are  you  already  taking  Kansas  Farmer?   


READ  KANSAS  FARMER'S  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  PAGE  FOR  READY  BARGAINS 
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KANSAS 


FARMER 


December  23,  1916 


$3500 


What  Part  of  it  are 
You  Going  to  Get 


$3500 


Some  Man,  Woman,  or  Young  Person  Will  Recieve 
$1,000.    Will  It  be  You?    WHY  NOT? 


READ  THIS, 
AND  DECIDE 
FOR  YOURSELF 

merits,  parts,  or  terms 


The  sum  of  $3,500  is  going  to  be  divided  among  400  per- 
sons who  submit  the  best  sets  of  titles  to  pictures  being 
published  by  Kansas  Fabsiee  and  associate  publications. 
These  fifty  pictures  are  drawn  to  represent  farm  imple- 
The  pictures  have  no  titles  now,  and  we  offer  our  readers 
the  prizes  for  suggestions  for  titles,  every  reader  being  invited  to  study  the  pic- 
tures, and  submit  his  or  her  ideas.  We  have  published  three  installments  of 
pictures,  and  in  our  January  6  issue  will  publish  pictures  36  to  40.  Pictures  1  to 
35  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  requesting  them,  and  by  filing  your  request  right 
away,  you  can  be  studying  the  thirty-five  pictures  while  waiting  for  the  next 
installment  to  appear  in  these  columns.  No  sets  of  suggestions  can  be  filed  before 
January  20,  1917,  and  you  will  have  until  midnight  of  February  20,  1917,  in  which 
to  prepare  and  submit  suggestions.  With  pictures  we  will  send  all  necessary  infor- 
mation and  instructions  so  you  can  begin  preparing  a  set  of  suggestions  at  once 
and  have  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  a  set  which  will  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
to  you. 


Kansas  Tarmer 


Issued  by 
j/-     "c  Farm  and  Fireside  ^ 
'  Springfield,  Ohio 


KansasFarmer 
*3500 

Farmlmi 


Competitors  Official 

look  Y 


£  ^  Issued  by  ^ 

Farm  and  Fireside  i 
Springfield,  Ohio  ^> 


These  Two  Books  Are  Ready  For  You 


The  two  illustrations  above  show  the  cov- 
ers of  two  books  issued  In  connection  with 
the  Farm  Implements  Puzzle  Game.  The 
one  on  the  left  is  a  list  of  about  3.000  im- 
plements, parts,  or  terms,  from  which  the 
pictures  were  drawn,  and  to  which  all  sug- 
gestions will  be  checked.  All  sets  of  sug- 
gestions will  be  passed  upon  by  a  commit- 
tee of  prominent  men,  who  will  act  as 
judges,  and  they  will  not  consider  any  title 
which  is  not  listed  in  the  Key  Book.  So, 
in  preparing  sets  of  suggestions  you  should 
make  sure  every  suggestion  you  submit  is 
in  the  list,  and  you  will  see  that  the  titles 
of  the  fifty  pictures  must  be  found  in  the 
Key  Book.  The  book  shown  on  the  right 
contains  the  fifty  pictures  with  spaces  for 
as  many  as  six  suggestions  for  any  picture. 
You  will  be  allowed  to  make  as  many  as 
six  suggestions  for  any  picture  when  you 
use  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  These 
two  books  have  been  prepared  for  the  guid- 
ance and  convenience  of  participants,  but  it 
is  not  a  requirement  that  you  use  them; 
i.  e.,  you  can  prepare  and  submit  suggestions 
without  referring  to  the  Key  Book  or  with- 
out using  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book.  The 
Key  Book  will  be  placed  on  public  file  in 


any  city  where  arrangements  are  made  for 
this  (a  copy  will  be  sent  to  your  public 
library,  for  instance),  and  if  you  do  not 
care  to  use  the  Reprint  and  Reply  Book, 
you  can  clip  or  copy  pictures  from  this  pub- 
lication, and  pasting  or  copying  one  picture 
on  one  sheet  of  paper,  submit  one  sugges- 
tion (only  one)  for  that  picture  beneath  it. 
In  such  sets  you  must  have  no  more  and  no 
less  than  fifty  pictures  (Nos.  1  to  50). 
Sheets  must  be  arranged  in  numerical  order 
and  each  must  have  your  name  and  address 
written  upon  it.  These  two  books  are  of- 
fered those  who  desire  their  own  private 
copies,  at  25  cents  each,  or  free  as  is  ex- 
plained by  the  coupon  below.  Whether  you 
use  the  books  or  not,  every  set  of  sugges- 
tions filed  will  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion, the  purpose  of  the  books  being  to 
simplify  the  game,  give  it  boundaries,  and 
provide  labor-saving  methods  for  partici- 
pants who  desire  to  reduce  the  work  of 
preparing  suggestions  to  a  minimum.  If 
you  want  information  or  pictures  only,  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card. 
If  you  want  all  information,  and  pictures, 
and  either  book,  or  both,  send  tile  coupon 
below. 


Copyright  1916,  N.  T.  C.  C. 


This 
Brings 
Every- 
Thing 


KANSAS  FARMER,  GAME  EDITOR,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  (*$1.00 — t$2.00)  to  cover  (one — two)  sub- 
scriptions to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Farm  and  Fireside,  each  for  one  year.  (If 
you  enclose  $2.00,  two  subscriptions  to  both  publications  must  be  Included. 
One  can  be  your  own.)  This  remittance  entitles  me  to  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Key  Book — Reprint  and  Reply  Book)  to  be  sent  me  free  and  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  instructions  and  information. 


NAME. 


p.  q   Route   State  

NOTE.— If  books  and  subscriptions  are  to  be  sent  to  different  addresses, 
make  this  plain. 

•Remittance  of  $1.00  entitles  you  to  choice  of  one  book.  TRemlttance  or 
$2.00  entitles  you  to  both. 

If  you  want  information  only,  simply  send  your  name  and  address. 


RAISE   MORE  FLAX-SEED 


THE  production  of  flaxseed  in  the 
United  States  has  gradually  de- 
creased during  recent  years,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  our  annual 
consumption  increases  about  10  per  cent 
each  year,  and  that  flaxseed,  with  its 
products,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  This 
country  was  for  many  years  a  large  ex- 
porter of  flaxseed,  but  now  our  manu- 
facturers are  compelled  to  import  at 
least  half  of  their  requirements.  This 
seed  has  usually  come  from  South 
America,  and  in  the  past  it  has  always 
been  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  our  requirements,  and  conse- 
quently the  shortage  in  this  country  has 
not  heretofore  been  extremely  serious. 
However,  a  succession  of  partial  crop 
failures  in  South  America,  followed  by 
practically  a  complete  failure  this  year 
and  by  a  greatly  reduced  crop  in  North 
America,  has  caused  a  severe  shortage 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,- 
which  threatens  to  result  in  a  flaxseed 
famine  before  conditions  can  greatly 
improve. 

This  situation  presents  an  opportunity 
for  growing  a  crop  that  is  sure  to  be  in 
strong  demand  next  year.  Flaxseed  is 
easy  to  raise  and,  under  present  condi- 
tions, promises  to  be  a  more  profitable 
crop  than  wheat  or  corn.  In  making 
plans  for  next  year's  crops  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  raising  some  flax. 

It  is  important  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tem of  crop  rotation  that  builds  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  that  is  prac- 
ticable under  Kansas  weather  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  run  too  extensively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  corn,  and  this  pol- 
icy has  been  followed  so  continuously  in 
some  sections  of  the  state  that  the  soil 
is  rapidly  losing  its  fertility.  Flaxseed 
is  now  being  used  in  portions  of  the 
state,  in  rotation  with  other  grain  crops. 
It  fits  in  perfectly  with  any  system  of 
rotation.  It  is  not  attacked  by  chinch 
bugs,  and  for  this  reason  many  farmers 
raise  some  flax  year  after  year  as  a  sort 
of  insurance  against  a  total  crop  fail- 
ure. It  is  a  ninety-day  crop  that  is  sown 
during  March  and  April,  just  as  soon  as 
it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  that  there 
will  not  be  any  more  heavy  freezes.  It 
is  harvested  in  June  usually  before  the 
dry  hot  weather  begins. 

It  is  easy  to  handle  and  requires  no 
special  knowledge  excepting  that  the 
seed-bed  must  be  compact,  smooth  and 
free  from  clods.  This  can  be  most  sat- 
isfactorily accomplished  by  fall  plowing 
or  by  disking  corn  ground  in  the  spring, 
and  then  thoroughly  dragging  and  cross- 
dragging  with  a  heavy  log.  This  drag- 
ging smooths  the  surface,  packs  it,  and 
fills  in  the  small  depressions.  The  roots 
of  flax  are  fine  and  delicate  and  require 
just  such  a  seedbed.  If  the  ground  is 
properly  prepared  in  this  manner  the 
growing  crop  quickly  establishes  itself 
and  reaches  a  full  and  early  maturity. 

The  average  yield,  even  under  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  when  other 
crops  ha,ve  been  practically  total  fail- 
ures, has  been  from  eight  to  twelve 
bushels  an  acre.  Many  Kansas  farmers 
raise  fifteen  bushels  an  acre  every  year, 
and  some  have  raised  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  an  acre.  These 
heavy  yields  can  only  be  obtained  by 
properly  preparing  the  soil  as  suggested 
above,  and  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached  to  the  careful,  thorough  and 
painstaking  preparation  of  the  seed-bed. 

This  year  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was 
marketed  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel,  but 
during  the  past  thirty  days  many  farm- 
ers have  received  as  much  as  $2.50  per 
bushel.  The  average  price,  one  year 
with  another,  is  probably  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  bushel,  and  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  latter  figure  will  pre- 
vail for  years  to  come. 

One  noteworthy  thing  about  flaxseed 
is  that  the  farmers  who  are  familiar 
with  it  and  who  have  raised  it,  continue 
to  raise  it  and  are  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Various  agricultural  colleges  have  con- 
ducted experiments  in  the  culture  of  flax 
and  they  all  recommend  it  as  being  a 
profitable  crop  worthy  of  more  general 
attention.  The  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  No.  144  states: 

"Flaxseed  is  a  crop  that  is  worthy  of 
general  trial  and  more  extensive  grow- 
ing throughout  the  state." 


Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station  states: 

"Flaxseed  does  not  remove  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  fertility  from  the  soil. 
An  average  yield  of  fifteen  bushels  of 
flax  per  acre  will  remove  less  fertility 
from  the  soil  than  150  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, forty-five  bushels  of  corn  or  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat." 

Flax  straw  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
stock.  The  straw  and  chaff  always  con- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  imma- 
ture seed  and  this  has  high  feed  valu«. 

By  growing  some  flax  we  can  increase 
the  earning  capacity  of  our  land,  and 
eliminate  the  danger  of  total  crop  fail- 
ures. It  provides  a  cash  income  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  farm  is  not 
otherwise  productive.  It  helps  to  con- 
serve and  build  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  more  evenly  distributes  the 
labor,  as  flax  does  not  conflict  with  other 
crops.  It  is  the  best  nurse  crop  for 
timothy,  alfalfa  or  clover,  as  it  is  re- 
moved at  exactly  the  proper  time  to 
permit  the  full  development  of  these 
crops  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

It  is  a  crop  that  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  consideration,  and 
every  fanner  will  find  it  profitable  to 
sow  more  or  less  flax  every  year.  Farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  these  facts 
and  they  are  clubbing  together  in  many 
localities  of  the  state  where  flaxseed  has 
not  been  raised  in  the  past,  thereby  se- 
curing community  acreages  of  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  acres,  which  insures 
competent  threshing  services  and  highest 
market  prices  for  their  grain.  —  S.  H. 
Wiley. 


Pasture  for  Allen  County 

N.  G.,  Allen  County,  writes  us  for  ad- 
vice about  the  seeding  of  tame  grasses 
for  pasture.  He  gave  no  particulars  as 
to  soil  conditions  on  his  farm.  We  re- 
ferred his  question  to  W.  E.  Watkins, 
agricultural  agent  of  that  county.  Mr. 
Watkins  answers  as  follows : 

"The  methods  of  use  and  the  kind  of 
grass  to  seed  will  depend  upon  soil  types 
to  a  considerable  extent.  For  bottom 
lands  that  may  overflow,  alsike  clover, 
timothy  and  red  top  have  been  found 
satisfactory.  If  there  is  no  trouble  with 
drainage,  sweet  clover  can  not  be  sur- 
passed for  pasture  on  valley  land. 

"On  limestone  upland  sweet  clover 
will  give  more  grazing  than  anything 
else  that  can  be  seeded.  For  best  re- 
sults, though,  a  field  should  be  seeded 
every  year,  as  sweet  clover  will  give  no 
pasture  after  July  of  the  second  year's 
growth. 

"For  shale  land  or  our  'white  ash'  soil 
type,  a  mixture  of  alsike  and  red  clovers 
with  red  top  and  English  bluegrass  will 
probably  be  the  best  to  use. 

"Good  results  may  be  secured  by  seed- 
ing with  oats  or  flax  as  a  nurse  crop, 
but  the  better  farmers  of  the  county 
prefer  to  seed  grasses  alone." 


How  Much  Silage  to  Feed 

L.  O.  M.,  Rooks  County,  is  having  his 
first  experience  in  feeding  silage.  He 
writes  that  he  has  sixteen  feet  of  set- 
tled silage  in  a  silo  14  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter.  He  wants  to  know  how  many 
tons  he  has  and  how  much  to  feed  daily 
to  twelve  head  of  grown  cattle  and  six- 
teen calves  from  nine  to  fourteen  months 
old.  For  additional  roughage  he  has 
corn  fodder,  cane  forage,  some  millet, 
and  plenty  of  straw.  He  also  has  on 
hand  3,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Corn  is  $1.07  a  bushel  and  alfalfa  hay 
$17  a  ton.  He  asks  if  he  should  feed 
the  calves  separate  from  the  older 
cattle. 

According  to  the  only  figures  we  have 
on  the  weight  of  settled  silage,  the  mean 
weight  of  the  silage  where  it  stands 
sixteen  feet  deep  in  the  silo  is  thirty 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  more  in  the  silo  to  begin  with 
and  part  of  it  has  already  been  f?d.  the 
sixteen  feet  of  remaining  silage  will  be 
heavier  since  it  is  packed  more  solidly. 
In  calculating  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  silage  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  area 
of  the  circle.  To  find  this,  square  the 
diameter,  which  is  14  feet  4  inches,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  the  factor  .7854. 
This  gives  162  square  feet.  Multiplving 
this  by  16  feet,  the  depth  of  the  silage, 
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gives  2,592  cubic  feet.  If  the  mean 
weight  is  30  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
there  should  be  about  39  tons  of  silage. 
Silage,  however,  is  apt  to  be  quite  vari- 
able in  weight  because  a  crop  that  is 
immature  and  contains  little  grain  will 
not  make  as  heavy  silage  as  the  fully 
matured  crop.  We  do  not  believe  our 
correspondent  should  figure  on  more 
than  35  tons.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
some  spoiled  on  top,  which  will  not  be 
fit  to  feed. 

In  feeding  silage  when  the  amount  is 
limited,  it  should  be  so  fed  as  to  last 
until  grass.  If  the  silage  should  run 
out  a  month  before  the  pasture  season 
comes,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  cat- 
tle through  this  last  month  in  good 
shape.  They  do  not  take  kindly  to  dry 
feed  after  having  had  a  ration  of  silage 
for  some  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
count  on  feeding  for  about  four  months 
or  120  days.  In  order  to  have  the  silage 
last  through  it  will  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  daily  allowance  to  about  580 
pounds. 

The  calves  should  by  all  means  be  fed 
separately.  Give  them  15  to  18  pounds 
of  silage  apiece  each  day  and  all  the 
fodder,  straw,  and  other  roughage  they 
will  eat.  If  there  is  any  choice  in  the 
dry  roughage,  give  the  calves  the  best. 
Since  there  is  no  alfalfa  or  other  legu- 
minous roughage  to  feed,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  give  them  some  feed  rich  in 
protein  so  they  can  make  proper  growth. 
There  is  not  enough  growing  material 
in  such  feeds  as  silage,  corn  fodder,  mil- 
let and  cane  to  keep  the  -calf  growing. 
About  a  pound  daily  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  to  each  calf  will  supply  the  neces- 
sary protein. 

The  grown  cattle  can  be  fed  about  25 
pounds  of  silage  a  head  daily,  with  a 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  and  all  the 
dry  forage  they  will  eat. 

In  feeding  from  a  silo,  those  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  will  become 
alarmed  after  they  have  fed  for  awhile, 
fearing  that  the  silage  will  run  out  long 
before  they  had  calculated  it  would.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  silage  at 
the  bottom  is  much  more  solid  than  that 
at  the  top.  When  you  first  begin  feed- 
ing from  the  top,  the  eilage  taken  out 
will  weigh  at  the  rate  of  about  10  to  20 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  At  a  depth 
of  16  feet  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  will 
weigh  on  an  average  40'  to  41  pounds. 
The  last  end  of  it  thus  goes  much  more 
slowly  than  the  top. 

It  is  almost  necessary  for  the  begin- 
ner to  do  a  little  weighing  of  silage  in 
order  to  get  some  idea  as  to  how  much 
he  is  feeding.  Ordinarily  a  heaping 
bushel  basket  of  silage  will  weigh  from 
30  to  35  pounds.  If  it  is  carried  out  in 
baskets  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  track  of 
the  quantity  fed  after  a  few  basketfuls 
have  been  weighed.  If  it  is  hauled  out 
in  wagons  to  feed  bunks  in  the  yard,  it 
will  be  almost  necessary  to  weigh  a  few 
loads. 


KANSAS  FARMER 


Defends  Johnson  Grass 

Johnson  grass  has  been  classed  as  a 
dangerous  weed,  the  reason  being  that 
it  spreads  rapidly  by  underground  root 
stalks  and  cannot  be  killed  by  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation.  There  are  places 
in  Kansas  where  it  has  persisted  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  to  kill  it.  There 
is  now  a  law  against  seeding  it  in 
Kansas. 

Edgar  B.  Corse,  of  Kiowa  County, 
Kansas,  believes  it  has  been  wrongfully 
condemned.   He  says: 

"I  have  noticed  considerable  adverse 
comment  from  time  to  time  about  John- 
son grass  and  I  think  most  of  it  comes 
from  people  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
value  as  a  forage  crop  and  how  to  con- 
trol it. 

"The  best  authorities  admit  that  it 
has  a  feeding  value  equal  to  cane  or 
sorghum  and  that  Sudan  grass  is  merely 
an  annual  Johnson  grass.  South  of  the 
freezing  line,  Johnson  grass  is  a  pest 
except  for  hay  and  forage.  Even  in  the 
South  it  has  a  host  of  friends,  as  I 
learned  while  in  Texas  last  year. 

"An  old  Texan  told  me  a  number  of 
years  ago  that  Johnson  grass  could  be 
killed  nine  years  out  of  ten,  by  plowing 
either  in  December  or  January,  five 
inches  deep,  provided  it  froze  that  deep 
after  it  was  plowed,  but  if  plowed  and 
worked  in  the  spring  the  stand  would 
be  doubled.  Several  years  ago  a  friend 
of  mine  plowed  a  patch  of  Johnson 
grass  nearly  every  month  in  the  year 
except  those  two  months  and  it  increased 
the  stand.  The  following ,  year,  upon 
my  recommendation  he  plowed  it  in  De- 
cember, and  never  a  spear  showed  after- 
wards. 

"A  good  stand  of  Johnson  grass  will 


produce  from  three  to  five  tons  a  year 
of  the  very  best  kind  of  hay,  with  a 
feeding  value  better  than  the  timothy 
and  equal  to  the  best  cane  forage.  It 
is  drouth  resistant  and  does  fairly  well 
on  sandy  soils. 

I  think  it  has  a  place  and  will  fill  a 
long  unfilled  want  where  sufficient  for- 
age and  pasture  is  hard  to  get." 

It  is  not  safe  to  feed  moldy  silage  to 
horses.  We  have  frequently  called  at- 
tention to  this  danger.  The  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station  has  tried  feeding  moldy 
silage  to  horses  in  an  experiment.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  horses  showed  symp- 
toms' of  poisoning.  On  the  fifth  day, 
one  died.  In  three  weeks,  three  more 
horses  died,  and  the  remaining  horses 
will  undoubtedly  die.  Moldy  silage 
should  not  be  fed  to  any  stock.  Moldy 
silage  is  usually  caused  by  the  corn 
being  put  in  the  silo  too  dry,  by  being 
poorly  packed,  or  by  the  silo  not  being 
air-tight. 


KANSAS  PEDIGREED  WHEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  Four) 
carded  as  inferior,  and  only  No.  761  and 
No.  762  were  grown.  In  the  harvest  of 
that  year  "P-762"  outyielded  761  by 
38.8  per  cent  and  was  six  days  earlier 
in  ripening. 

GETTING  NEW  STRAIN  TO  FARMERS 

Out  of  the  613  pure-bred  or  pure-line 
wheats  which  Professor  Roberts  selected 
in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  only  115 
held  through  to  the  harvest  of  1909,  the 
rest  having  been  discarded  by  that  time 
as  inferior. 

Finally,  in  1910,  Professor  Roberts 
turned  over  the  bulk  lots  of  seed  of  his 
pure-bred  wheats  to  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  to  increase,  as  the  cereal 
testing  work — after  the  first  critical  and 
scientific  stage  of  the  work  is  past — has 
to  be  handled  with  machinery  on  large 
acreages. 

Professor  Roberts  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce pure  line  breeding  of  the  cereals 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  The 
fact  should  be  further  emphasized,  so 
far  as  P-762  is  concerned,  that  not  only 
is  it  an  early  wheat  today — from  three 
to  five  days  earlier  than  Turkey — but 
that  it  was  just  such  an  early  wheat 
when  he  originally  selected  it,  that  he 
recognized  it  as  such,  and  that  he 
selected  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  actually  four  days  earlier  than  the 
Crimean  variety  (a  wheat  of  the  Turkey 
type),  from  which  it  came.  It  should 
be  further  emphasized  that  P-762  not 
only  is  a  high  yielder  today,  but  that 
it  was  also  shown  to  be  an  outstanding 
yielder  in  all  the  early  years  of  Pro- 
fessor Roberts'  nursery  tests — not  only 
in  comparison  with  the  other  pedigree 
wheats,  but  also  in  comparison  with 
Kharkov  wheat,  then  the  standard  va- 
riety of  the  experiment  station.  There 
is  nothing  accidental  about  all  this.  It 
shows  careful  and  intelligent  selection 
followed  by  equally  careful  testing  and 
conscientious  attention  to  details. 

Through  his  work  in  the  improvement 
of  wheat  by  selection,  the  experiment 
station  is  now  able  to  put  out  into  Kan- 
sas fields  a  strain  of  pure-bred  wheat 
that  outyields  by  four  bushels  to  the 
acre  the  best  wheat  that  has  been  grown 
by  the  experiment  station  heretofore, 
and  that  precisely  at  the  most  critical 
time  in  the  world's  history  as  regards 
the  food  supply. 

FIND  RUST-PROOF  WHEAT 

Work  with  the  remarkable  P-762  is 
still  going  on  in  the  Department  of  Bot- 
any. L.  E.  Melchers,  plant  pathologist, 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  some  seventy-five  of  Pro- 
fessor Roberts'  pure  line  wheats,  to  de- 
termine their  relative  resistance  to  the 
destructive  stem  rust.  Last  season,  when 
he  succeeded  in  establishing,  by  in- 
genious methods,  a  severe  rust  epidemic 
that  swept  over  the  pure -bred  wheat 
plots,  damaging  them  all  the  way  up  to 
90  per  cent  with  rust,  it  was  found  that 
P-762  was  nearly  rust-proof,  being  af- 
fected but  10  per  cent.  Another  of  Pro- 
fessor Roberts'  1906  selections,  P-1066, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention, because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
the  most  perfect  type  of  wheat  berry 
he  has  ever  found,  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Melchers,  in  the  same  rust  experiments, 
to  have  demonstrated  itself  to  be  ab- 
solutely rust-proof.  If  these  experi- 
ments are  confirmed  by  later  ones,  this 
P-1066,  also  originated  by  Professor 
Roberts,  will  be  the  first  rust-proof 
winter  wheat  ever  reported. 


Farmers  will  find  flaxseed  the  most 
profitable  crop.  More  money  in  it  than 
wheat.  Booklet  from  Fredonia  Linseed 
Oil  Works,  Fredonia,  Kan. —  (Adv.) 


COMPARE  FORYOURSELFIj^^ 


WAIT! .  LEARN  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ENGINES 


For  years  and  years  I  have  told  you  to  compare  the  Gal- 
loway engine  with  any  other  engine!    That's  what  my 
customers  have  done  and  that's  why  the  annual  sales 
of  Galloway  engines  run  up  into  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  I    I  have  told  you  to  compare 
the  design  of  the  Galloway  Masterpiece  engine, 
the  material. the  workmanship,  finish  and  the 

SIX  1917  SELLING  PLANS— CASH  OR  TIME 


"StopHSay 

Just  read  this 
book!  It  tella 
the  fact** 


on  which  I  sell  them  with  any  engine  on  earth, 

whether  it  coste  more  or  less.  If  you  pay  less  for  an 
engine  than  for  a  Galloway  Masterpiece  you  could 
'  not  possibly  be  getting  as  good  an  engine,    if  you 
' pay  more  it  would  only  be  paying  too  much.  No 
matter  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want  I  build 
them  here  in  Waterloo  in  my  own  great  chain  of  fao 
—  'tories  to  fill  every  want.  My  I'A.  214, 4  h.  p.  and  other 
Blzes  are  j  ust  as  scientifically  designed  .bull  t .  machined 
and  finished  as  my  mogul  engines  from  12  to  16  h.  p. 

$25,000.00  LEGAL  BANK  BOND  ABSOLUTELY  PROTECTS 

every  one  of  my  customers  and  proves  my  willingness  to  have  •wary  claim  and 
statement  I  make  fully  Investigated.  I  want  you  to  try  a  Galloway  engine  on 
your  farm — in  your  own  shop!    That's  why  I  prepared  my  new  1917  special 

{proposition.  I  want  a  Galloway  Masterpiece  1917  Model  gas,  kerosene  or  distii- 
ate  engine  in  every  township  between  now  and  March  1  at. 

GALLOWAY'S  ENGINE  TALK  NO.  f 

These  monthly  engine  talks  are  to  show  you  why  you  should  not  buy  an  engine 

off  any  make  or  kind  until  you  have  thoroughly  investigated  my  new  1917  model 
Galloway  Masterpiece  engines— portable  and  stationary— from  Hi  to  16  h.v. 
One- Pisco  Cylinder  and  Base— Not*  Wide  Bearings 

k Cylinder  and  base  of  all  Galloway  en- 
gines fr~>m  4  to  16  h.  p.  cast  in  one 
piece.  Cylinder,  piston,  connecting 
rod,  crank  shaft  and  flywheels 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  Ab- 
solute uniformity  of  wear.  Only 
scientific  successful  method  of  con- 
struction for  large, ht-avy  duty, heavy 
weight  engines. Two- piece  cylinder  and 
frame  castings  cannot  be  kept  in  line.  Galloway  engine  cylinders  will  not  score,  nor 
will  pistons  become  worn  in  short  time. 
Steel  Drop  Forged  Cranks  on  All  Masterpiece  Engines  up  to  9  H.  P. 

Highest  carbon  drop  forged  steel 
i  crank  shafts  up  to9  h.  p.  Larger  en- 
gines have  crank  shafts   cut  and 

This  drop  forged 
crank-shaft  In  all 
Galloway  engines 
up  to  ©  H  P, 


turned  from  solid  steam  hammered  billets  of  higl 
carbon  steel.  Every  crank  tested  in  excess  of  hard- 
est power  strain.  Will  give  a  lifetime  of  good, 
honest  service. 


m 


Adjustable  Bearings  on  Connecting  Rods 

Masterpiece  connecting  rods  have  adjustable  bearings.    Note  this 

steel  I-beam  connecting  rod  on 
j_    engines  up  to  9  h.  p.   Twelve  and 
16  h  p.  connecting  rods  made 
from  steam  hammered  bil- 
lets of  high  carbon  steel. 
Die  castings  used  in  connecting  rod  boxes  equal  in  quality  to  those  on 
high  priced  automobiles.  Note  the  length  of  connecting  rods  (see  catalog) . 
A  short  connecting  rod  causes  piston  to  cramp  in  cylinder  and  score  sides 
of  same.    High  speeded  email  bore,  short  stroke  engines  most  always  have  short 
connecting:  rods.   Crank  pin  bearing"  on  connecting  rods  lubricated  by  automatic 
hard  oil  cup. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  Tells  All  About  Engines 

I  want  yoa  tohayethis  new  book  about  Galloway  Masterpiece  engines .  It 
tells  you  how  to  pick  out,  size  op  and  judge  an  engine.  Gives  you  engine  se 
crets  and  facts.  Tells  why  to  insist  on  heavy  weight,  large  bore, long1  stroke 
and  low  speed.    Tells  why  we  sell  direct  to  farm  or  shop  at  wholesale. 
How  to  Install  an  engine  and  hook  up  machinery.    How  Galloway  engines 
are  built.  How  to  lay  out  and  build  a  cheap,  efficient,  power  bouBe.  Why 
our  prices  on  hiph -class  portable  and  stationary  engines  and  saw  rigrs 
are  so  low  considering  quality.    Ask  today,  A  postal  gets  it.  Address 
me  as  below. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Engine  Manufacturing  Specialists— Mot  Jobbers  or  Dealers. 

215  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  aa  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  near  52  a  bushel  offers  great 
profitstothefarmer.  Canada'sinvitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
wantssettlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE 

other  landsatremarkablylowprices.  Duringmany 
years  Canadian  wheatfields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  f  arming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
is  an  extra  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  for  the  _  war.  The  Government  ia 
urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage  into  grain.  Write  for  litera- 
ture and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Supt .  of  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GEO.  A.  COOK 
2013  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.      Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 
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Classified  Advertising 

Advertising  "bargain  counter."  Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  items  of  stock 
for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  Justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
intending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking  for  bargains.  Tour  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  In  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  numbers 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


HONEY. 


WANTED  —  LIVE  AGENTS  AT  ONCE. 
Excellent  terms.  Falls  City  Nursery,  Falls 
City,  Nebraska. 

BE  A  GOVERNMENT  FARMER.  GOOD 
pav;  steady,  interesting  job.  Write  Central 
Institute,  44-F,  St.  Louis. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  easily  obtained.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  TRAVEL  FOR 
old  established  firm.  No  canvassing;  $1,170 
first  year,  payable  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


CATTLE. 


CAN  SPARE  SOME  NICELY  MARKED 
well  bred  springing  two-year-old  grade  Hol- 
stein  heifers;  also  a  few  fresh  cows.  Glenn 
C.  Smith,  Sedgwick,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  In  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersie  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

640  ACRES,  EASTERN  KANSAS  IMP., 
300  acres  in  wheat,  100  in  alfalfa.  Price, 
$75  per  acre.  Can  take  in  160.  Write  P.  O. 
Box  125,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 

FARM  LANDS  THAT  WILL  SOON  DOU- 
ble  in  value  and  raise  from  fifteen  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  while  doing 
so,  is  the  proposition  I  have  to  offer.  Your 
investigation  will  prove  my  statement.  J.  H. 
Morison,   Sterling,  Colorado. 

FARMING  OUR  FERTILE  FLORIDA 
lands  means  growing  crops  the  year  round. 
Sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  ideal  for  early 
vegetables,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  live  stock 
and  staple  field  crops.  Tract  In  prosperous 
community,  close  to  transportation  and  Dixie 
Highway.  Our  book,  "Farming  in  Florida," 
points  way  for  right  man  to  make  big 
profits.  Write  for  free  copy  today.  O.  P. 
Swope  Land  Company,  Ovieda,  Seminole 
County,  Florida. 

FARMS  WANTED. 

FARMS  WANTED — HAVE  7,000  BUYERS. 
Describe  your  unsold  property.  514  Farm- 
ers Exchange,  Denver,  Colo. 


SHEEP 


100  NATIVE  BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE. 
B.  E.  Miller,  Newton,  Kansas. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  MARSHALL  RIFE, 
Union  Township,  Rice  County,  Kansas,  one 
red  bull  calf,  about  one  year  old,  appraised 
value  $20.  L.  W.  Pulliam,  County  Clerk, 
Rice  County,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  EARL  SOUTHER,  FOUR 
miles  north  and  two  miles  east  of  Parsons, 
Neosho  County,  Kansas,  one  red  milk  cow, 
weight  about  700  pounds,  November,  1916. 
W.  E.  Craig,  County  Clerk,  Erie,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  O.  L.  FREY,  ABOUT 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Elmdale  in  Dia- 
mond Creek  Township,  Chase  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  red  yearling  heifer;  no  marks  or 
brands;  valued  at  $30.  November,  1916. 
J.  A.  Mann,  County  Clerk,  Chase  County, 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  —  ONE  REGIS- 
tered  black  jack  with  white  points,  14y2 
hands  high;  extra  quality  and  breeder,  quick 
server,  lots  of  colts  to  show;  nine  years  old 
and  guaranteed  every  way.  Also  one  three- 
year-old.  Would  trade  on  car  in  good  con- 
dition or  other  personal  property.  Harvey 
Beeler,  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE  OR  WILL 
trade  for  western  land,  two  good  registered 
jacks,  extra  good  breeders;  a  yearling  jack, 
two  jennets  in  foal.  E.  J.  Devon,  Parnell, 
Missouri. 


HOGS. 


100-POUND  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS, 
$15.  Six  weaned  pigs,  $35.  Four  gilts 
(shoats),  $50.  Quick.  Frank  Barrington, 
Sedan,  Kan. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS— 
Charles  Clemmons,  Coffeyvllle,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


FIFTY  CENTS  WILL  BRING  YOU  12 
large  roots  of  Mammoth  Rhubarb  that  will 
give  you  at  least  one  dollar  In  value  first 
season.  Catalog  free.  Arkansas  Nursery 
Company,  Dept.  KF,  Fayettevllle,  Ark. 

LEKHARDT'S  SELECTED  EARLY  PRO- 
lific  seed  corn.  Every  ear  inspected  by  us. 
You  get  best  results  by  using  this  corn. 
Lenhardt  Bros.,  Garnesville,  Ga. 


ONE  60-POUND  CAN  CLOVER,  $6.25; 
case  of  two  cans,  $12.00;  two,  $11.75;  five, 
$11.50.  Light  amber,  one  60-pound  can, 
$5.25;  two,  $10.00,  f.  o.  b.  Center  Junction, 
Iowa.  Cash  with  order.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   W.  S.  Pangburn. 


ALFALFA. 


I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  RAW  LANDS  THAT 
I  sold  less  than  two  years  ago  at  $85  per 
acre  that  are  now  renting  by  the  year  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Why  not  get  some 
of  this  wonderful  alfalfa  bottom  land  now? 
I  have  several  choice  pieces  at  $100  on  long 
time  payments.  Under  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  America.  For  names  of  farmers  from 
your  own  state  now  here  and  printed  mat- 
ter, write  H.  H.  Clark,  1Q0  Main,  Calipatria, 
Imperial  Valley,  California. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— U.   A.    GORE,  SEWARD. 

Kansas, 

WOLF  AND  COON  HOUNDS.  RICE  & 
Tindall,  Garnett,  Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE  —  PRICE  LIST 
free.  Also  ferret  muzzles,  25c  each.  Bert 
Ewell,  Wellington,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  LIVING  IN 
your  back  yard  raising  Belgian  hares.  Full 
particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  10c. 
W.  G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 

THREE  DOLLARS  BUYS  DANDY  PAIR 
Belgian  hares.  Angora  rabbits,  trio  white 
rabbits,  or  pair  guinea  pigs  full  grown;  best 
stock.  Christmas  presents.  Page's  Pet 
Place,  Salina,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Double  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  good 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE  —  LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14  x  19 
inches.  Shows  each  township  in  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  brlstol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.60.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED— WORK  ON  A  FARM.  WILL 
work  for  reasonable  wages.  J.  C.  Campbell, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED,  SEEDS  —  CLOVER,  CANE, 
millet,  kafir,  milo,  English  blue  grass,  Sudan 
grass,  pop  corn.  Send  samples.  Mltchelhill 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


SILOS. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  CONCRETE  SILOS, 
220  tons  each.  One  has  200  tons  of  corn 
silage  in  it.  Barn  40  by  44,  12  lots,  the 
edge  Yates  Center.  Good  location  for  a 
dairy.     C.  H.  Weide,  Yates  Center,  Kansas. 

The  financial  report  of  the  American 
Aberdeen  Angus  Association  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1916,  shows  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Association  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  excess  of  receipts  over 
disbursements  in  1916  over  1915  shows  an 
increase  of  155  per  cent.  In  1916  the  re- 
ceipts in  excess  of  disbursements  were  $11,- 
709.63,  while  in  1915  the  disbursements  were 
$1,032.90  in  excess  of  receipts.  The  number 
of  transfers  recorded  in  1916  shows  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  over  1915  and  122'/4 
per  cent  over  five  years  ago.  The  number 
of  registration  entries  made  in  1916  shows 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  1915  and  101 
per  cent  over  five  years  ago.  Iowa  is  the 
banner  state  for  new  members,  furnishing 
114;  Missouri,  58;  Illinois,  47;  Indiana,  21; 
Minnesota,  20;  Kansas  and  South  Dakota, 
15  each;  Tennessee,  14;  Ohio,  13;  Kentucky. 
12;  Nebraska,  11;  Michigan,  Mississippi  and 
North  Dakota?  10  each;  Texas,  7;  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  6  each;  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  5  each;  Wis- 
consin and  Virginia,  4  each;  Montana  and 
Pennsylvania,  3  each;  Colorado,  Utah  and 
West  Virginia,  2  each;  Canada,  Florida, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  1  each.  The 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Charles  Escher,  Jr., 
president;  J.  Garrett  Tolan,  vice-president; 
John  D.  Evans,  treasurer;  Charles  Gray, 
secretary;  board  of  directors,  E.  F.  Cald- 
well, H.  M.  Brown.  Stanley  R.  Pierce, 
Charles  Escher,  Jr.,  J.  Garrett  Tolan,  E.  L. 
Hampton,  Otto  V.  Battles,  J.  C.  White,  L. 
R.  Kershaw;  executive  committee,  Charles 
Escher,  Jr.,  E.  F.  Caldwell,  J.  Garrett  To- 
lan, H.  M.  Brown.  J.  C.  White.  Rule  13 
pertaining  to  transfers  was  amended.  Here- 
tofore no  charge  has  been  made  for  trans- 
fers presented  within  ninety  days  of  date  of 
sale.  Under  the  rule  as  amended,  after 
January  1.  1917,  a  fee  of  50  cents  will  be 
charged  for  transfers  presented  within 
ninety  days  of  date  of  sale  and  the  usual 
fee  of  $1  each  for  transfers  that  are  pre- 
sented after  the  ninety-day  limit  expires. 


RURAL  SOCIAL  LIFE 


By  OSCEOLA  HALL 


KANSAS  niral  communities  are  be- 
coming known  through  their  pro- 
gressive activity  along  the  line  of 
economic  and  social  development.  In  a 
number  of  communities  during  the  laat 
few  years  the  school  fair  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  arousing  and  maintaining 
community  interest  and  general  co- 
operation. 

One  of  the  many  progressive  districts 
of  the  state  is  that  surrounding  Strong 
School  in  Riley  County.  Through  the 
united  effort  of  the  people,  they  have 
been  able  to  erect  a  splendid  new  brick 
school  building  which  is  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  that  are  pos- 
sible for  the  country  neighborhood  to 
obtain. 

In  planning  this  building  the  needs  of 
the  community  were  considered,  and  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  those  needs 
were  made.  These  people  are  abreast  of 
the  times  and  realize  the  educational  ad- 
vantage of  surrounding  the  young  people 
with  good  books.  The  library  is  not  for 
the  children  exclusively,  but  is  of  inter- 
est to  all.  The  sehoolhouse  might  well 
be  called  a  community  house. 

Aside  from  the  well-planned  building, 
several  acres  of  ground  afford  ample 
room  for  recreation.  Naturally,  the 
people  are  attracted  to  these  arrange- 
ments. Therefore,  school  and  neighbor- 
hood activity  are  interwoven  and  when 
social  affairs  are  given,  the  sehoolhouse 
affords  an  ideal  meeting  place. 

A  community  fair  is  held  at  the  school 
each  fall.  Both  the  children  and  the 
older  ones  of  the  district  take  an  active 
interest  in  it.  This  form  of  neighbor- 
hood life  gives  opportunity  for  ideal 
social  expression,  as  well  as  educational 
advantages.  All  kinds  of  farm  products 
are  brought  from  the  adjoining  farms 
by  the  men  and  boys,  and  canned  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  handiwork  are  contrib- 
uted by  the  women  and  girls.  Prizes  are 
given  those  bringing  in  the^best  exhibits 
and  this  friendly  competition  adds  in- 
tense interest.  Judging  of  live  stock  and 
pet  animals  is  an  important  part  of  the 
event.  Aside  from  the  program  ar- 
ranged, the  social  advantage  of  meeting 
together  and  visiting  is  an  item  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Misunderstandings  be- 
tween neighbors  and  community  strife 
are  forgotten  in  this  larger  vision  of 
community  co-operation. 

During  the  school  fair,  speakers  from 
outside  the  community  are  secured  to 
tell  them  of  other  communities  and  the 
growth  of  the  larger  work  of  state  and 
nation  building. 

Many  neighborhoods  are  taking  up  the 
idea  of  the  school  fair  and  are  meeting 
with  similar  success,  which  will  result 
in  the  rebuilding  of  many  of  our  smaller 
communities. 


Organizations  for  Boys 

We  have  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our 
readers  stating  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  boys  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
asking  what  kind  of  an  organization 
would  interest  them  and  help  them. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  conditions 
in  the  neighborhood  and  the  interests 
of  the  boys  themselves.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  all  organizations 
for  directing  the  activities  of  boys,  de- 
pends most  of  all  on  the  leader.  Among 
the  best  organizations  for  boys  are  the 


agricultural  clubs  of  various  kinds.  The 
Boy  Scout  organization  is  primarily  for 
the  town  or  city  boy,  but  some  of  its 
activities  can  be  very  successfully  com- 
bined with  the  agricultural  club  work. 
The  Boy  Scout  Manual  which  costa 
thirty  cents,  can  be  secured  from  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  kindred  organization  called  the 
Farm  Boy  Cavaliers,  has  recently  been 
started  by  Professor  D.  D.  Mayne  of  the 
Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  This  movement  is 
specially  planned  for  farm  boys  and  is 
to  them  what  the  Boy  Scout  work  is  to 
the  city  boy.  A  good  many  troops  have 
been  organized,  among  them  one  in 
Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  the  story 
of  which  appeared  in  Kansas  Farmer 
issue  of  December  16. 

Information  concerning  the  agricul- 
tural club  work  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing Otis  E.  Hall,  State  Leader  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Write  to  Professor  Mayne  for  full  in- 
formation about  the  Farm  Boy  Cav- 
aliers. 


Reading  for  Children 

"I  have  two  little  children  in  my 
home,"  writes  a  reader,  "their  mother 
having  died  a  short  time  ago.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  little  people.  What 
would  be  appropriate  reading  for  them 
— something  that  will  entertain  and  at 
the  same  time  be  helpful?" 

Most  small  children  like  the  "Mother 
Goose  Rhymes,"  the  "Bed-time  Stories," 
and  the  "Uncle  Remus  Stories."  Any 
book  dealer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
full  information  regarding  books  espe- 
cially designed  for  children.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  "1,000  Good 
Books  for  Children."  You  should  by  all 
means  secure  a  copy  of  this  bulletin, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  sending  five 
cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

You  will  find  it  most  helpful  to  con- 
sult freely  with  some  good  mother  in 
the  neighborhood  who  has  had  experience 
with  small  children. 


Rural  Companions 

Some  people  of  city  training  pity  the 
child  of  the  country  district.  It  is  true 
that  children  of  a  certain  type  would  be 
most  unhappy  if  taken  from  their  city 
environments  and  located  on  a  farm. 
The  child  of  the  city  being  accustomed 
to  the  excitement  of  that  life,  and  being 
associated  with  a  large  number  of  child- 
ren, would  at  first  be  lonely  on  a  farm. 
However,  this  loneliness  would  gradually 
disappear  as  the  child  became  acquainted 
with  the  natural  friends  of  the  country. 
The  dog,  cat,  pony,  cows,  chickens,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  'would  soon  become 
his  friends  and  companions. 

Country  children  are  na*  .ral  diamonds 
and  when  sent  .ay  from  the  home 
environmentS/-*o  be  polished,  are  often 
ruined  by  the  process.  Surround  your 
child  in  the  country  with  those  things 
that  will  develop  kis  finer  instincts 
under  the  supervision  of  home  folks. 
Gentleness,  and  a  love  of  God's  creatures 
can  be  developed  by  having  a  few  pets, 
or  by  making  pets  of  the  farm  animals. 


THE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY  UNITED  IN  MAKING  THIS  FAIR  A 

SUCCESS.  MEMBERS  OF  MANHATTAN  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

SHOWED    THEIR    INTEREST    BY    ATTENDING    IN    A  BODY 


December  23,  1916 
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We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  if  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  small  it  ap- 
pear; 

Small  sands,  the  mountain,  moments  make 
the  year. 

And  trifles  life.  — Edward  Young. 


Before  putting  away  the  rubber  hot 
water  bottle  after  use,  hang  it  up  to 
drain,  then  blow  a  little  breath  into  it  ■ 
before  screwing  in  the  plug.  There 
should  be  just  'enough  air  in  it  to  keep 
the  sides  from  sticking  together.  When 
this  has  been  done,  lay  the  bag  in  the 
box.  This  extra  care  will  keep  it  soft 
and  prolong  its  period  of  usefulness. 


Fondant  or  Foundation  Candy 

Place  in  the  kettle  six  cupfuls — three 
pounds — of  granulated  sugar,  two  cup- 
fuls— one  pint — of  water,  and  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  to  pre- 
vent the  syrup  becoming  sugary.  Boil 
this  mixture  rapidly  until  when  tested 
it  forms  a  soft  ball.  Be  sure  not  to 
stir  the  liquid,  for  this  would  cause  it 
to  grain.  Test  in  this  way:  Hold  the 
fingers  in  cold  water  and  roll  a  drop 
of  the  syrup  between  them;  if  it  forms 
a  soft  ball,  the  syrup  is  done.  Remove 
from  the  fire  immediately  and  allow  it 
to  become  lukewarm.  Then  stir  until  it 
looks  creamy  and  begins  to  harden  on 
top,  remove  paddle  and  knead  with  the 
hands  until  it  becomes  smooth  and 
creamy.  It  may  be  kept  in  this  condi- 
tion several  days  by  throwing  a  damp 
napkin  over  it.  Should  the  fondant,  by 
reason  of  too  long  cooking,  become  hard 
and  crusty  instead  of  creamy,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  syrup  again  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Boil  again  and  test 
as  before,  using  greater  care  to  remove 
it  from  the  fire  at  the  proper  moment. 

CHOCOLATE  DIP 

One  cup  fondant,  enough  melted  bitter 
chocolate  to  color  the  desired  shade,  and 
just  a  few  drops  of  hot  water.  This 
should  be  heated  in  a  bowl  set  in  hot 
water  or  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  boil- 
ing teakettle.  The  creams  can  be  dipped 
in  this  mixture  while  it  is  quite  warm. 

Another  good  dip  is  made  by  melting 
what  is  known  as  "dot"  chocolate,  in  a 
bowl  set  in  hot  water  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  before  dipping  the  creams. 
Nothing  need  be  added  to  this  chocolate, 
as  it  is  specially  prepared  for  dipping. 
This  should  be  used  quite  cool. 

Delicious  mints  can  be  made  by  melt- 
ing the  fondant  in  a  sauce  pan  placed  in 
hot  water,  flavoring  with  peppermint, 
and  dropping  from  a  teaspoon  onto  oiled 
paper. 

Another  way  to  vary  the  fondant  is 
to  melt  it  as  described  above,  add 
chopped  nuts  and  flavorimg  and  pour 
into  an  oiled  pan.  Cut  in  slices  when 
cool. 


Old-Fashioned  Christmas 

We  wish  we  knew  how  many  com- 
munity Christmas  trees  there  will  be  in 
Kansas  this  year.  If  we  did  know  this, 
we  would  know  in  how  many  communi- 
ties the  Christmas  season  will  be  a  joy- 
ous one.  Nothing  in  the  line  of  Christ- 
mas entertainments  will  ever  bring  more 
pleasure  than  the  old-fashioned  one  in 
the  schoolhouse  or  church,  with  the  tree 
big  enough  to  hide  a  present  for  every- 
one. Was  there  ever  a  thrill  that 
equaled  the  one  we  felt  when  in  his 
clear,  steady  tone  old  Santa  called  our 
name  and  we  proudly  walked  up  to  him 
and  received  at  his  hands  the  myste- 
rious package?  And  wasn't  our  joy  al- 
most as  great,  as  in  turn  every  other 
name  was  called  and  those  other  pack- 
ages were  delivered  ? 

Was  it  not  really  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  that  made  us  so  happy  rather 
than  the  presents  we  received?  Of 
course,  we  can  almost  remember  each 
present  too.  but  that  is  not  because  they 
were  big  or  expensive,  for  none  of  them 
were.  They  were  mostly  things  that 
we  needed  or  would  need  soon — mittens, 
caps,  handkerchiefs,  hair  ribbons,  shoes 
and  stockings,  with  an  occasional  book 
or  doll.  But  we  were  always  happy  at 
Christmas  time  for  all  members  of  the 
family  and  the  neighbors'  families  were 
planning  for  and  talking  about  the 
Christmas  entertainment.    How  eagerly 


we  helped  with  the  chores  and  the  house- 
work, fitting  in  wherever  we  could,  so 
that  all  the  work  would  be  done  in 
plenty  of  time  to  get  an  early  start  for 
the  schoolhouse  or  church.  We  can  re- 
member the  nights — some  calm  and 
bright  with  moonlight,  others  wintry 
with  snow  and  wind — but  no  matter 
what  the  weather  that  one  night,  it  did 
not  keep  us  at  home. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  old  customs 
that  might  well  be  revived,  for  it  meant 
wholesome  fun  for  all.  And  was  not  a 
part  of  that  fun  seeing  to  it  that  those 
poorly-dressed  children  belonging  to  the 
family  that  had  recently  moved  into  the 
tumble -down  house  over  the  hill,  were 
invited  and  urged  to  be  aiy  the  Christ- 
mas tree?  So  it  was  not  all  selfish  fun, 
after  all. 

The  more  of  such  gatherings  we  have, 
the  better  will  our  community  be  as  a 
place  to  live. 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

If  you  have  never  attended  the  annual 
farmers'  meeting  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  you  have  missed  one 
of  the  greatest  helps  to  you  in  your 
business  of  home-making  and  house- 
keeping. 

This  year  this  meeting  will  be  held 
later  than  usual,  the  dates  being  Feb- 
ruary 5  to  10,  and  it  is  not  too  early 
to  begin  planning  for  the  trip.  If  you 
can  be  away  from  home  the  whole  week, 
you  will  find  that  from  the  opening  ses- 
sion to  the  closing  one  your  interests 
have  been  considered  in  making  up  the 
program  and  the  more  time  you  can 
spend  at  the  meeting  the  more  help  you 
will  take  home  with  you.  If  you  can 
leave  your  home  duties  for  only  a  day 
or  two,  select  the  days  and  sessions  of 
most  interest  to  you. 

The  programs  for  the  meeting  have 
not  yet  been  distributed,  but  if  you  will 
write  the  Extension  Division,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  asking 
that  your  name  be  placed  on  the  list, 
you  will  receive  a  program  when  they 
are  ready  for  mailing. 

This  is  a  meeting  full  of  interest  for 
all  members  of  the  family.  The  chil- 
dren's sessions  are  planned  for  as 
thoughtfully  as  are  all  others,  and  these 
center  around  the  boys'  and  girls'  agri- 
cultural club  work  in  the  state.  We 
have  heard  of  one  result  of  last  year's 
mooting  which  shows  its  value  to  the 
young  folks.  A  1'2-year-old  poultry 
club  boy  from  Western  Kansas  attended 
the  meeting  because  of  local  honors  he 
had  won  in  his1  poultry  work.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
poultry  part  of  the  meeting,  but  noted 
things  generally,  and  when  he  returned 
home  he  talked  constantly  of  the  dairy 
department  at  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  things  he  had  learned  there 
about  dairying.  This  boy  lives  in  a 
small  town  and  his  family  did  not  have 
a  cow.  He  wished  to  learn  more  about 
dairying  and  -working  with  cows  and 
made  arrangements  with  a  neighbor  to 
care  for  his  two  cows.  A  little  later 
when  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club 
was  announced,  this  boy  was  one  of  the 
first  to  apply  for  membership.  He  is 
milking  a  good  grade  cow  of  dairy  type 
and  his  records  and  letters  show  he  is 
working  in  earnest.  He  is  as  enthu- 
siastic over  dairying  as  when  he  came 
home  from  the  meeting.  This  instance 
serves  to  show  the  value  of  the  meeting 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  best  way  to  learn  the  real  worth 
of  Farm  and  Home  Week  is  to  attend  it. 


Popcorn  Balls 

3  cupfuls  sugar 
Vi  cupful  vinegar 
%  cupful  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 

Boil  until  brittle  in  cold  water,  stir 
in  one-half  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in 
one-half  tablespoonful  boiling  water. 
Pour  this  over  four  quarts  of  popcorn. 


The  Biggest  Help  on  the  Farm 


— the  farmer's  family  is  robust, 
healthy,  strong.  They  want  the 
best  of  everything  to  eat.  vS^t 
The  farmer's  wife  is  an  expert  cook.  x§S^L„ 
She'll  use  only  the  best— that's  why  so 
many  country  housewives  use  Calumet 
Baking  Powder. 

They  insist  on  absolute  purity — they  know 
Calumet  is  pure  in  the  can  and  pure  in  the 
baking — the  most  economical  to  buy  and  use. 
Try  Calumet  — if  it  isn't  by  far  the  best 
Baking  Powder  you  have  ever  used,  your 
grocer  will  refund  your  money. 

w  Cook  Book  Free— 
s  SUp  in  Pound  Can. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  m 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  in  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."     Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L.  TUCKER,  Pres..  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SALINA,  KANSAS 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  particulars  concerning  your  "Ona  Dollar"  Install- 
ment Plan  of  paying  for  a  business  course.    Also  how  to  get  a  position. 


Name. 


MAIL  TODAY. 


Town. 


Typhoid  is  a  disgrace  to  a  community. 
It  is  a  sign  of  lack  of  cleanliness  and 
want  of  sanitation.  Keep  your  com- 
munity typhoid-free. 


Yuletide 
Gifts 

All  Price  For 
Everybody 
Sure  to  Please 

ADDIS 

Jewelry  Store 
817  Kansas  Ave.,    Topeka,  Kans> 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th  &  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6 1st  YEAR.  Over  28,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Book-keeping  and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.  F.Spalding,  A.  M.,Prest. 

TOPEKA  BARBER  COLLEGE,  the  one 
place  where  you  can  learn  the  barber  trad* 
(earn  while  you  learn).  Write  today.  Topeka 
Sanitary  Barber  Colleges  Topeka,  Kansas. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Student*  Earn  Beard  While  Learning. 
A  practical  school  with  railroad  wire*. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  ft  8  T.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
SANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Oeak  F.  Toftka.  Kantaa 

"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


Money  Is  Filthy 

When  we  remember  that  there  is  no 
place  from  which  money  is  barred,  we 
wonder  how  people  can  put  it  in  their 
mouths.  And  yet  some  people  still 
carry  money  between  their  lips  or  teeth. 
To  do  so  means  exposing  one's  self  to 
the  evils  of  disease  and  filth. 

When  Writing:  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNOT 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  Qermaa 
allver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  It  for  one  yearly  sub* 
scrlptlon  to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.60  or  a 
three  years'  subscription  at  $2.26.  Address 
KANSAS  FARMER    -    TOPEKA,  K  ANN  AS 
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KANSAS  FARME 


Genuine  comfort  if 
you  ask  for  and  ^ef- 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 

Beware  of  Imitations- 
name  and  trade-mark 
stamped  on  the  sole. 


F.Mayer 
[  Boot  &  Shoe 

Company  (tONORBttJ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Bone  hide.  Calf,  Dog-,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  Ian  and  llnleh  »hem  right  l  make 
them  Into  ooats  (tor  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruffs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Tour  Cur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  he  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  ft  lot  of  In- 
formation which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
val  uable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oS  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  heree 
hides  and  eall   skint  i  about  the  fur 

Soods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxl- 
ermy,  etc.  If  you  want  ft  eopy  send  us 
your  correot  address. 
Tbc  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  LycU  Ave.  Rochester.  N..V. 


TRAPPERS 

Send  for  our  special  price  list 
before  making  shipments  to  any 
ie.  Our  prices  will  Increase  your 
fur  income  this  season. 
Tou  don't  guess  about 
your  prices  when  get- 
ting ours,  but  get  the 
highest  always.  When 
shipping  to  us  you  save 
the  middleman's  profit. 
We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  and  quick 
returns,  pay  express  charges,  and  when  so 
requested  hold  shipments  separate  for  your 
approval  of  returns.  Wanted  at  once,  60,000 
Kansas  Skunk  Skins. 

FRED  WHITE,  The  Kansas  Fur  Man, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 


TANNING  rSIs  etc5 


Let  us  tan  and  make  up  your  hide*  and  furs.  Save  money 

on  men's  and  women's  fur  coats,  robes,  rugs,  gloves  and 
mittens.  Fur  auto  robes  our  specialty.  Write  for  FREE 
1917  catalog.  Lowest  prices.  Prompt  shipments.  All 
work  done  in  big  modern  plant  by  our  own  tanners, 
cutters  and  sewers.  Work  guaranteed.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Ship  us  your  next  hide  for  tanning. 

Best  Prices  Paid  for  Hides  and  Furs 

We  are  In  the  market  for  raw  furs  or  select  cow  and  horse 
bides.  Pay  best  manufacturer's  prices.  Liberalgrading. 
Get  our  free  price  list.  It  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate. Also  do  a  big  taxidermy  business,  mounting  birds, 
animals,  game  heads,  hunting  trophies  and  rugs. 
Prices  right  I  Address 

NATIONAL  FUR  &  TANNING  CO. 
104  S.  13th  Street        Omaha,  Nebraska 

Handy  Book  of  Facts 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

253  Pages,  6x8  in  SSis,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  Bends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Farmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  T0PEKA,  KANSAS 

While  corn  culture  under  droughty 
conditions  is  largely  a  matter  of  taking 
chances  with  seasonal  conditions,  certain 
controllable  conditions  of  soil  and  seed 
often  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  crop. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  *DV ERTI6KRR 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


DO  NOT  SELL  TOO  CLOSELY 


DESPITE  the  high  prices  of  grain, 
it  is  an  unwise  move  poultry 
breeders  and  farmers  generally  are 
making  in  selling  off  their  poultry  too 
closely  this  fall.  The  tendency  during 
the  past  two  months,  we  have  noticed, 
is  that  breeders  seem  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  birds  and  convert  as  much 
Burplus  stock  as  possible  into  cash.  All 
breeders  are  culling  closely,  while  hun- 
dreds of  breeders,  we  are  informed,  are 
sending  not  only  their  culls,  but  birds 
that  would  bring  a  fair  price  as  breed- 
ing stock,  to  the  butcher.  Presumably 
this  may  be  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  grain,  but  nevertheless  we  believe  it 
is  a  mistake  and  an  unwise  move. 

Even  if  the  prices  of  grain  are  high, 
breeders  are  receiving  more  for  their 
poultry  products  than  ever.  Isn't  it 
true,  too,  that  when  grain  prices  ad- 
vance, the  price  of  market  eggs  goes  up 
proportionately,  as  well  as  all  poultry 
products?  There  is  a  small  chicken  crop 
any  way  this  fall,  with  a  shortage  of 
young  stock  especially,  all  over  the 
country,  which  makes  conditions  and  the 
outlook  that  much  worse.  There  has 
been  an  unprecedented  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock  this  season,  and  hundreds  of 
poultrymen  could,  within  the  next 
month,  receive  three  to  five  dollars  each 
for  birds  which  they  have  just  now  sold 
to  the  butcher  or  commission  man  for 
50  to  80  cents  each. 

From  various  reports  we  find  that 
one  buyer,  who  gathers  from  house  to 
house,  using  an  auto  truck,  states  that 
at  many  farms  he  is  buying  all  the  poul- 
try the  farmer  has.  He  further  states 
that  very  seldom  this  is  stock  the  farmer 
is,  selling  off  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
country  or  to  take  up  other  business, 
but  that  the  farmer  feels  it  is  more 
profitable  for  him  to  sell  than  feed  the 
birds  at  the  present  price  of  grain.  We 
also  understand  that  the  commission 
men  and  packing  houses  have  been  able 
to  buy  more  poultry  this  fall  than  ever 
before.  Commission  men  frankly  state 
they  are  getting  more  poultry  during 
the  years  grain  is  high  than  when  the 
feed  prices  are  low. 

At  the  most  chickens  are  not  heavy 
feeders,  and  the  few  dollars  saved  in 
the  price  of  grain  by  selling  off  the 
birds  will  not  near  be  equal  to  the  cash 
received,  if  the  birds  are  kept  for  eggs 
or  sold  as  breeders. 

Furthermore,  we  contend  that  the 
poultry  raiser  cannot  afford  to  disorgan- 
ize his  poultry  plans  for  the  coming  sea- 
son for  the  little  saved  in  the  price  of 
grain.  To  the  poultryman  or  farmer 
who  is  selling  off  too  closely  with  the 
expectation  of  buying  hatching  eggs  and 
raising  chicks  in  the  spring,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  he  will  be  badly  dis- 
appointed, even  if  eggs  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  so  high  priced. 

A  scarcity  of  poultry  means  a  scarcity 
of  eggs,  and  from  all  indications,  eggs 
will  be  mighty  high  this  winter.  One 
shipper  informed  me  that  his  New  York 
commission  firm  was  expecting  that  eggs 
would  be  bringing  60  cents  per  dozen  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  That  is,  60  cents 
net  to  the  shipper,  and  what  the  con- 
sumer will  then  pay  will  be  a  caution. 
Of  course,  opposed  to  those  that  are 
selling  off  their  birds,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  breeders  who  have  the 
high  winter  egg  prices  in  anticipation, 
and  who  are  holding  every  available 
pullet,  and  the  majority  of  their  hens, 
too,  for  winter  eggs,  despite  the  high 
grain  prices. 

Consider  carefully  what  you  do,  for 
the  egg  money  is  big  money,  in  addition 
to  what  you  can  realize  from  your  birds 
by  selling  them  as  breeding  stock. — 
Campbell  L.  Cory,  in  Poultry  Success. 


Milk  Makes  Hens  Lay 

Hens  should  have  all  the  milk  they 

can  readily  drink;  no  kind  of  food  is 
better  adapted  to  egg  production.  Some 
milk  mixed  with  bran  will  not  fatten 
them,  but  if  given  freely  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  fed  will  need  frequent  cleans- 
ing to  prevent  them  from  becoming  of- 
fensive. With  milk  to  drink,  fowls  hav- 
ing free  range  will  do  well  enough  on 
one  meal  a  day,  as  this  will  encourage 
activity  in  scratching  and  picking  up 
what  thev  can  find.    This  moal  should 


be  given  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
should  be  steamed  clover  or  alfalfa,  with 
a  little  corn  and  oat  chop  mixed  with 
it  and  a  little  salt  to  make  it  palatable. 
The  birds  will  have  a  ravenous  appetite 
and  they  can  eat  all  of  this  feed  that 
they  want  without  injury.  Fresh  milk 
is  preferable  for  chicks  but  the  sour  milk 
may  be  used  for  mixing  ground  grain 
food  for  the  adult  fowls.  There  is  12 
per  cent  of  solid  matter  in  milk,  before 
it  is  skimmed,  and  from  6  to  8  per  cent 
after  skimming.  Fresh  milk  does  not 
contain  any  more  egg-producing  material 
than  skim  milk,  except  carbon,  which  is 
easily  obtained  from  other  foods.  Give 
the  hens  all  the  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk they  can  drink.  Fdr  chicks  the 
milk  should  not  be  sour,  as  it  may  cause 
bowel  trouble,  but  adult  fowls  may  drink 
all  kinds  without  injury.  Curds  are  ex- 
cellent for  hens  and  whey  may  be  used 
with  profit  in  mixing  their  mash. 

Do  Not  Mix  Breeds 

Pedigree  and  uniformity  are  as  im- 
portant in  poultry  as  in  other  farm 
stock.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  cross- 
ing the  different  breeds.  The  result  is 
always  a  mongrel  bird,  which  has  little 
to  recommend  it  but  a  splash  of  color. 
This  might  appeal  to  some  poultrymen 
who  have  a  taste  for  variety,  but  it  is 
not  showing  good  poultry  sense. 

A  flock  of  chickens  in  which  no  special 
breed  predominates,  rarely  has  the  mar- 
ket value  of  a  uniform  flock,  especially 
when  the  poultryman  desires  to  sell  his 
chickens  for  breeding  purposes.  There 
will  he  no  demand  for  either  the  chick- 
ens or  the  eggs,  aside  from  the  general 
market  requirements.  He  himself,  al- 
though he  may  favor  the  mongrel  stock, 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  pay  a  fancy 
price  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  when  he  is 
not  positive  that  two  eggs  in  the  set- 
ting will  hatch  the  same  kind  of  a  chick. 
— T.  S.  Townsltsy,  K.  S.  A.  C. 


To  Destroy  Lice 

Entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  demonstrated  that 
all  species  of  lice  which  infest  poultry 
may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sodium  fluorid,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
entomology  just  issued.  Entire  flocks  of 
poultry  were  cleared  of  the  parasites  in 
this  way  and  were  found  to  remain  free 
when  ordinary  precautions  were  taken 
against  reinfestation  by  contact  with  in- 
fested fowls. 

•  In  connection  with  this  work  the  ento- 
mologists of  the  department  made  the 
first  complete  studies  of  the  chicken  mite 
and  determined  that  it  depends  exclu- 
sively upon  the  fowl  for  its  food  and 
will  not  develop  in  any  stage  on  filth  or 
similar  substances.  In  tests  of  a  large 
series  of  insecticides  it  was  found  that 
a  few  thorough  applications  of  crude  pe- 
troleum to  the  interior  of  poultry  houses 
will  completely  destroy  the  mites. 

As  an  egg  is  more  than  nine-tenths 
water,  the  importance  of  supplying  the 
hens  with  all  the  water  they  require 
cannot  be  too  strongly  Urged.  Water 
not  only  enters  into  the  composition  of 
an  egg  as  the  leading  substance,  but  it 
fulfills  other  purposes.  It  is  as  essential 
to  the  bird  as  a  solvent  to  the  food  when 
hard  grains  are  fed,  as  the  gizzard  that 
grinds  the  grain  to  powder,  but  the 
water  is  thus  necessary  to  assist  the 
digestion  and  to  convert  the  food  into 
blood.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
birds  are  not  partial  to  clean  water  and 
will  drink  from  filthy  pools  in  prefer- 
ence to  pure  water.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
hen  is  rather  fastidious  and  will  always 
prefer  pure  water  and  clean  food  when 
they  are  accessible  to  her.  If  there  is 
no  clean  water  in  sight  she  is  compelled 
to  drink  what,  is  in  sight.  A  laying  hen 
requires  more  water  than  food. 

Charcoal  has  an  important  place  in  the 
feeding  of  poultry,  and  granulated  char- 
coal should  be  within  the  reach  of  fowls 
at  all  times.  While  charcoal  has  no 
strict  nourishing  properties,  it  is  a  pow- 
erful absorbent  and  will  correct  many 
disorders  of  the  digestion  and  induce  the 
fowls  to  eat  more  than  they  otherwise 
would. 
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of  Chicken 
profits— FREE 


Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
(ret  the  bedrock 
facts  on  mak- 
ing: profits 
with  chickens.     Learn  now  John* 
eon  started  700,000  people  the  aim-, 
plest  and  easiest  way  with 

OLD  TRUST 

Bier  production  makes  low 
price.    And  Johnson  pays 
freight.  Quick  shipment— 
safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  Dew 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  Dot.  Address 
M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO. 
Clay  Canter,  Neb. 


Poultry 
Troubles 


WILL  P/fr. YOU  MORE 

for  Furs.  Prices  high.  Trapping  season  now 
on.  Get  busy  at  once.  We  furnish  traps 
and  supplies  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "Opportunities  for 
pleasure  and  profit  in  trapping"— also  si  ' 
ping  tags,  price  lists,  etc.,  ALL  FREE 

SHIP  TODAY 

F.  C.Taylor  Fur  Co. 
175  For  Exchange  Bid*. 
St.  Lonit,  Mo. 


Hides  Tanned 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  yon  all  In- 
formation. Address 

C0WNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


522  Market  Street 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


PAPPE&s 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

Learn  how  by  reading  our  new 
"Fur  Facts."  Writeforittoday.  It's 
Price  List  Tags,  etc.,  also  Free. 

I  JfhrsaSxam  Fixr  Tfe. 


book  I 
Free,  I 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 

FORCED  SALE 

Square  section,  fenced  and  cross-fenced, 
good  well  and  windmill,  shedding  for  stock, 
two-room  house  and  120  acres  in  cultivation; 
north  third  rolling,  balance  all  nice  smooth 
land;  ten  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point, 
four  miles  to  German  Catholic  Church,  and. 
three  miles  to  Presbyterian  Church.  Can 
get  one  or  two  sections  of  outside  range  if 
desired.  A  fine  stock  ranch.  Price,  $8  an 
acre.     No  trades. 

D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Leotl,  Kansas 

DAIRY  FARM 
Forty  Acres,  one  mile  out;  all  alfalfa  land, 

large    buildings.      A    bargain    if   sold  soon. 

Write  for  list  of  farms  and  ranches. 

T.  B.  GODSEY       -       EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

20  ACRES,  V*  mi.  limits  McAlester,  city 
15,000;  2V4  miles  business  center  city.  15  a. 
cult.,  11  a.  being  strictly  first  class  dry 
bottom,  bal.  slope.  Good  fence?  Small 
house.  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTY  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  TRADE 

An  80-acre  farm  well  improved,  18  miles 
southwest  of  Topeka  on  automobile  road 
from  Topeka  to  Burlingame,  for  a  wheat 
ranch  in  Western  Kansas.  Will  give  a  good 
trade.     W.  Q.  HYATT,  Carbondale,  Kansas. 

PROSPERITY  is  found  in  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  land.  Whole  milk,  46c  per  pound  for 
butter  fat;  corn,  90c  per  bushel;  wheat, 
$1.75.  Locate  on  one  of  our  farm  bargains 
close  to  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Take  advantage 
of  creamery  and  market.  Write  for  list  of 
any  size  farm  you  want 

MANSFIELD  LAND   CO.,   Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

Free  Catalogue  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  ft  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va, 

FOR  SALE 

Improved  160  acres,  Allen  County,  one 
mile  to  town.  $65  per  acre;  $35  cash,  bal- 
ance on  time.   C.  S.  MILLER,  Chanute,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Southern  Maryland 
consisting  of  about  300  acres  under  cultiva- 
iton  and  about  the  same  amount  of  marsh 
land.  Fine  corn  and  tobacco  land,  1916 
crops  fine.  Marsh  land  producing  hogs  and 
cattle  at  a  minimum  cost  and  only  25  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  with  good  roads. 
No  agents.  Address 

E.  R.  CABLE.  NOTTINGHAM,  MARYLAND 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A.  Romanes  of  Tho  Moonstone  Canon  Trail 


(Chapter  XXVII,  "The  Riders" — Continued) 

"Thirty  miles,"  said  Overland. 
"That's  easy,"  said  Bud  Light. 
"What's  easy  ?"  questioned  Williams. 
"Walkin'    backwards,"    replied   the  face- 
tious Bud. 

"If  you  don't  step  on  your  neck,**"  said 
Pars  Long. 

Tm  gettin'  cold  feet,"  asserted  Bud  Light 
after  a  silence. 

"That  disease  is  ketchin',"  asserted  Billy 
Dime. 

"I  know  it.  I  been  sleepin'  next  to  you," 
retorted  Bud. 

Brand  Williams  glanced  across  the  fire  at 
Overland,  who  smiled  inscrutably.  The 
undercurrent  was  unfathomable  to  Williams, 
though  he  guessed  its  main  drift. 

Suddenly  Pars  Long  glanced  at  the  fore- 
man. "Brand,"  he  said  quietly,  "we  expect 
you  didn't  read  all  of  that  letter  from  your 
I  friend  here.  You  said  Collie  was  shot.  Tou 
didn't  say  how,  which  ain't  natural.  We 
been  talkin*  about  it.     Where  was  he  hit?" 

Overland  saw  his  chance  and  grasped  it 
with  both  hands.  "In  the  back,"  he  said 
slowly,  and  with  great  intensity. 

Followed  a  silence  in  which  the  stamping 
of  the  tethered  horses  and  the  whisper  of 
the  fire  were  the  only  sounds. 

Presently  Miguel  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  glossy  black  hair.  "In  the  back!"  he 
exclaimed.  "And  you  needn't  to  tell  that  he 
'    was  run  away,  neither." 

"In  the  back?"  echoed  Billy  Dime. 

Overland  and  Williams  exchanged  glances. 
"You  done  it  now,"  said  Williams. 

"  'Cordin'  to  agreement,"  said  Overland. 

"Make  it  a  wireless,"  said  Billy  Dime. 
"We  ain't  listenin',  anyhow." 

"Only  thirty  miles.  What  do  you  say. 
Brand  ?" 

"Nothin'." 

"As  usual,"  ejaculated  Dime. 

"I  say  about  three  tomorrow  morning," 
ventured  Pars  Long.  "Light  will  be  good 
about  nine.  We  can  do  the  thirty  by  nine. 
A  fella  would  be  able  to  ride  round  town 
then  without  fallin'  over  anything." 

"What  you  fellas  gettin'  at?"  queried 
Williams. 

"Gophertown,"  replied  Dime.     "You  want 

to  come  along?" 

"Is  it  settled  ?"  asked  the  foreman. 
The  group  nodded. 

"Well,  boys,  it  would  'a'  been  my  way  of 
evenin'  up  for  a  pal." 

"Then  you're  comin',  too?" 

"Do  you  think  I'm  packin'  these  here  two 
guns  and  this  belt  jest  to  reduce  my  shape?" 
—  queried  Williams  in  a  rather  hurt  tone. 

"Whoop-ee  for  Brand!"  they  chorused,  and 
the  tethered  ponies  shied  and  circled. 

"I  never  rode  out  lookin'  for  trouble," 
said  Williams.  "And  I  never  shied  from 
lookin'  at  it  when  it  come  my  way." 

"Who  said  anything  about  trouble?"  quer- 
ied  Billy    Dime   innocently.      "I'm   dry.  I 
want  a  drink.     I'm  goin'  over  to  Gopher- 
town to  get  it.     I'll  treat  the  bunch." 
I       "Which  bunch?" 

"Any  and  all — come  stand  up  and  down 
It." 

"We'll  be  there  when  you  call  our  num- 
bers, sister.  You  comin'  ?"  asked  Pars  Long, 
nodding  toward  Overland. 

"Me?  Nope.  .  .  .  I'm  goin*.  I'm  goin' 
to  ask  you  boys  to  kindly  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  gettin'  my  drink  first  and  by 
my  lonesome.  There  will  be  a  gent  there 
.  with  sore  eyes.  He  got  sore  eyes  waitin' 
and  watchin'  for  me  to  call.  I  expect  to 
cure  him  of  his  eye  trouble.  After  that 
you  will  be  as  welcome  as  Mary's  little  lamb 
—fried." 

"Bur-rie  me  not  on  the  lo-o-ne  prai-ree," 
sang  Bud  Light. 

"Not  while  you  got  the  fastest  hoss  in  the 
outfit,"  said  Williams. 

"Collie's  hoss  is  here,"  said  Overland. 
"I'm  ridin'  her  this  trip.  I  kind  of  like  the 
Idea  of  usin'  his  hoss  on  this  here  errand  of 
mercy." 

Three — to-morrow  mornin'!"  called  Billy 
Dime,  as  Overland  disappeared  in  the  Shad- 
ows. 

Brand  Williams,  the  taciturn,  the  silent, 
stepped  from  the  fire  and  strode  across  the 
meadow.  He  paused  opposite  the  Yuma  colt 
and  gazed  at  her  in  the  moonlight.  He 
■  jerked  up  his  chin  and  laughed  noiselessly. 
"Two-gun  Jack  Summers  on  that  red  Yuma 
hoss,  ridin'  into  Gophertown  with  both 
hands  filled  and  lookin'  for  trouble. ...God ! 
He  was  bad  enough  when  he  was  dodgin' 
trouble.  Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  livin'  to  see  it. 
I  was  commencin'  to  think  they  wasn't  any 
more  men  left  in  the  country.  I'm  forty- 
seven  year  old.  To-morrow  I'll  be  twenty 
again.. ..or  nothin"." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 
GOPHERTOWN 

Some  towns  "nestle"  on  the  plain.  Others, 
more  aspiring,  "roost"  in  the  hills.  Gopher- 
town squatted  on  the  desert  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  range  of  barren  foothills.  Its 
principle  street  was  not  much  more  than  a 
bridle-path  that  led  past  eleven  ramshackle 
cabins,  derelicts  of  the  old  mining  days 
when  Gophertown  knew  gold. 

The  population  of  Gophertown  was  of  an 
itinerant  order.  This  was  not  always  due 
to  internecine  disputes.  Frequently  a  citi- 
zen became  overbold  and  visited  his  old 
haunts  instead  of  remaining  safely  even  if 
monotonously,  at  home.  Train  robbery  was 
a  sure  passport  to  Gophertown's  protection. 
Man-killing  lent  an  added  distinction  to  an 
applicant  for  hurried  admission.  Cattle 
and  horse-theiving  were  mere  industries  not 
to  be  confounded  with  these  higher  pro- 
fessions. 

Overland  Red  had  once  wintered  in 
Gophertown.  Immediately  previous  to  his 
arrival  in  Gophertown  he  had  been  obliged 
to  maintain,  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  his 
former  prestige  as  sheriff  of  Abilene.  The 
town  of  Abilene  had  sympathized  with  him 
heartily,  but  had  advised  him  to  absent 
himself  indefintely  and  within  the  hour. 

The  general  store  and  saloon  of  the  old 
mining  camp  still  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
town  facing  the  desert.  A  bleached  and 
faded  sign  once  read,  "Palace  Emporium." 
The  letters  now  seemed  to  be  shrinking  from 
public    gaze — vanishing    into    the    wood  as 


though  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  word- 
ing of  the  sign  had  been  frequently  and 
indifferent  punctuated.  Each  succeeding 
marksman  had  exploded  his  own  theory,  and 
passed  on. 

Liquor  was  still  to  be  obtained  at  the 
general  store.  Provisions  were  occasionally 
teamed  in  and  were  made  up,  of  peculiarly 
conglomerate  lots.  There  were  no  women  in 
Gophertown.  There  was  little  local  gossip. 
There  was  no  regular  watch  kept  on  the 
outlands.  Gophertown  felt  secure  in  itself. 
Each  man  was  his  own  argus.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  know  hia  enemies  by  instinct.  He 
was  expected,  as  a  usual  thing,  to  settle  his 
disputes  single-handed. 

Silent  Saunders  was  in  the  general  store 
and  saloon.  He  was  disgusted  in  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  induce  the  citizens  to 
ride  out  with  him  and  clean  up  Overland 
Red's  claim.  Overland  had  once  been  of 
them,  even  if  briefly.  He  had  been  popular, 
especially  as  he  was  then  the  quickest  man 
with  a  gun  they  had  ever  honored  with 
their  patronage.  Also,  the  Gophertown  folk 
had  recently  received  a  warning  letter  from 
the  superintendent  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad.  They  were  not  interested  in  Saun- 
ders" proposal. 

Saunders,  coming  from  the  saloon,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  band  of  horse- 
men far  out  on  the  desert.  He  felt  that 
their  presence  in  his  vicinity  had  something 
to  do  with  himself.  He  counted  the  horses. 
There  were  six  of  them.  He  knew  instantly 
that  the  riders  were  cowmen,  although  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  from  another.  He 
beckoned  to  the  saloon-keeper. 

"We  could  'a'  stopped  that,"  he  said, 
pointing  toward  the  desert. 

"Big  bunch.  One — two — three — six  of  'em. 
Big  bunch  to  come  visitin'  here." 

Saunders  gestured  toward  the  canon  be- 
hind Gophertown. 

The  saloon-keeper  shook  his  head.  "Don't 
think  most  of  our  boys  will  be  back  this 
week.  Brandin"  that  bunch  of  new  stock. 
Takes  time  to  do  it  right." 

"Well,  here  comes  Parks  and  Santa  Fe 
Smith,"  said  Saunders.  "That  makes  four 
of  us." 

"Mebby — and  mebby  not,"  said  the  saloon- 
keeper. "That  depends.  Depends  on  the 
party  that's  callin'  and  who  they're  callin* 
on." 

"There's  Sago — just  ridin'  the  ledge  trail. 
That's  five." 

"  'Lige  and  Joe  Kennedy  are  up  at  the 
corrals,"  said  the  saloon-keeper.  "They 
would  hate  to  miss  anything  like  this." 

"Mebby  they  won't,  if  that  bunch  gets 
past  us,"  said  Saunders. 

"Seen  the  time  when  you  could  handle 
them  alone,  didn't  you,  Si?" 

"Yes,  and  I  can  now." 

"Nix,  Si.  Your  gun  arms  ain't  what  they 
was  sence  Overland  Red  winged  you." 

"How  in  hell  do  you  know  he  did?" 

"I  could  tell  you  more.  But  come  on  in 
and  have  one  on  the  house.  If  I  was  you, 
I'd  set  with  my  back  to  the  door  and  be 
taking  a  drink.  Red  Summers  never  shot 
a  man  in  the  back  yet.  If  he's  playin'  for 
you,  that  gives  you  a  chance  to  pull  a  gun." 

"How  about  you?"  queried  Saunders. 

"Me?  None  of  my  business.  I'm  here  to 
push  the  booze." 

"And  you'll  do  your  collectin"  with  a  gun, 
or  go  broke,  if  it's  Red  Summers  and  his 
friends." 

"Tryin'  to  scare  me  because  you  are?" 
asked  the  bartender. 

"Red  helped  Kennedy  out  of  a  mix  once. 
Kennedy  is  his  friend." 

"But  Joe  ain't  here.  What's  gettin'  into 
you?  How  do  you  know  it  is  Red,  anyway? 
You  act  queer." 

"I  got  a  hunch,"  said  Saunders. 

"Then  you  want  to  go  into  action  quick, 
for  when  a  gunman  gets  a  hunch  that  he 
knows  who  is  trailin'  him,  it's  a  bad  sign." 

Saunders  drummed  on  the  table  with  his 
fingers.  The  drink  of  liquor  had  restored 
his  nerve.  Perhaps  the  riders  were  not 
coming  to  visit  him,  after  all.  He  rose  and 
stepped  to  the  door.  The  oncoming  horses 
were  near  enough  for  him  to  distinguish  the 
roan  outlaw  Yuma — Collie's  horse.  Her 
rider's  figure  was  only  too  familiar.  Saun- 
ders fingered  his  belt.  Unbuckling  it,  he 
stepped  back  Into  the  barroom  and  laid  the 
two-holstered  guns  and  the  belt  on  the 
table. 

Parks,  from  up  in  the  canon,  rode  up, 
tied  his  pony,  and  strolled  to  the  bar,  nod- 
ding to  Saunders.  Following  him  came 
Santa  Fe  Smith,  a  bow-legged  individual  in 
sweater  and  blue  jeans.  He  nodded  to 
Saunders.  Presently  Sago,  the  Inyo  County 
outlaw,  came  in,  wheezing  and  perspiring. 
Saunders  stepped  to  the  bar  and  called  lor 
"one  all  around." 

As  they  drank  two  more  ponies  clattered 
up  and  'Lige  and  Joe  Kennedy  joined  the 
group  at  the  bar.  "Hutch  and  Simpson  are 
comin'  afoot,"  said  Joe  Kennedy. 

"That  leaves  Wagner  and  the  Chink  to 
hear  from,"  said  the  saloon-keeper. 

"Wagner's  sick.  I  don't  know  where  the 
Chink  is.  Everybody  seems  to  'a'  got  up 
in  time  for  dinner,  this  mornin',  eh?"  And 
big  Joe  Kennedy  laughed.  "This  here  bar  is 
right  popular  jest  now." 

"Goin"  to  be  more  popular,"  said  the 
saloon-keeper. 

"That  so?"  exclaimed  several,  facetiously. 

"Ask  Saunders  there,"  said  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

"Friends  of  yours,  Silent?" 
"Yes.    Friends  of  mine." 
"Whole  six  of  'era,  eh?" 
"Whole  six  of  "em." 

"Well,  we  won't  butt  in.  We'll  give  you 
lots  of  room." 

Saunders  said  nothing.  He  paid  for  the 
liquor,  and,  stepping  to  the  table,  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  doorway.  In  front  of  him 
lay  his  guns,  placed  handily,  but  with 
studied  carelessness.  He  leaned  naturally 
on  one  elbow,  as  though  half  asleep.  His 
hat  was  tilted  over  his  brows. 

From  outside  came  the  jingle  of  spurs  and 
rein-chains  and  the  distant  sound  of  voices. 
Saunders  began  leisurely  to  roll  a  cigaret. 
He  laid  a  few  matches  on  the  table.  Sev- 
eral of  the  men  at  the  bar  grinned  know- 
ingly. ' 


Reliable  Poultry  Breeders 


LEGHORNS. 


FOR  SALE — 300  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  East  Oklahoma 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Vlnlta,  Okla. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  — 
Pullet  mating  only.    Tiff  Moore,  Osage  City, 

Kansas. 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Smith  strain.  $L50  each.  P.  J. 
Wlrtz,  Elllnwood,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Young  hens,  $9  per  dozen.  Good 
stock.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — TOM  BARRON  COCKERELS 
and  two  dozen  pullets,  $1  each.  Two  year- 
ling cocks  out  of  imported  birds,  $3  each. 
J.  L.  Stratton,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bean  strain.  M.  L. 
Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

HEAVY  BONED  FANCY  AND  UTILITY 
R.  C.  Reds,  guaranteed  satisfactory.  High- 
land Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  SINGLE  COMB  REDS— BAR- 
galns  if  ordered  soon.  Mrs.  Elmer  Nicholson, 
Route  5,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS,  BIG,  DEEP 
red,  exceptionally  good  birds.  Price,  $2.60. 
Creighton  Harper,  Oak  Leaf  Poultry  Farm, 
Roca,  Neb. 

PURE  ROSE  COMB  REDS  —  EARLY- 
hatched,  deep  red,  large-boned  cockerels, 
$1.50  each.  A  few  hens  and  pullets,  $9  per 
dozen.     H.  A.  Engele,  Purdum,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored, 
iarge  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  HENS  AND 
toms  for  sale.     W.  H.  Oliver,  Reger,  Mo. 

PURE-BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
key  toms.    Winnie  Litton,  Peabody,  Kansas. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale. 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 

OAK  HILL  FARM — PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,  Route  3. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  "GOLD- 
bank"  strain.  Beautifully  bronzed,  pure 
white  edging,  big  boned,  splendid  birds,  $6 
to  $10.  Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown, 
Kansas. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

GEESE.  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE.  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  Breeds  of  poul- 
try.   Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

RUNNER  DUCKS,  FAWN  HEADS.  FINE 
markings,  $1  and  $2  each.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Jones,  Granger,  Mo. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stock,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  FINELY  MARKED; 
Wild  Mallards,  good  and  tame;  White 
Guineas,  White  Wyandottes,  French  Hou- 
dans  from  scored  stock.  Guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival.    Robert  Fulliton,  Austin,  Neb. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

1916  POULTRY  BUSINESS  BEST  EVER. 

Thanks.    Help  us  make  1917  better.  Prices 

and  coops  on  application.  The  Copes, 
Topeka. 


CORNISH 


FOR  SALE— DARK  CORNISH  COCKER- 
els,  English  strain.  O.  E.  Dawkins,  Ot- 
tawa, Kansas. 


CAMPINES. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PRICED 
reasonably.  Chas.  Kolterman,  Route  5, 
Onaga,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SIZE  AND  QUALITY, 
priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  The  Taylor  strain.  Price  $1.50  if 
taken  soon.    C.  H.  Wempe,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

BUFF  ROCKS,  COCKERELS,  GOOD 
ones,  $1.50  each,  $7  for  six.  Four  extra 
good  ones,  $3  each.  Nellie  Yount,  Hum- 
boldt, Kansas. 

BARRED — FIRST  PEN  ST.  LOUIS  SHOW. 
First  cockerel  and  cock.  State  Fair  exhibi- 
tion; breeding  males.  J.  K.  Thompson,  205 
The  Drive,  Topeka. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FROM 
well  bred  stock.  No  better  for  the  money. 
$2  to  $5.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  R.  D. 
Ames,  Walton,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  Bradley  strain.  Parks  200-egg  strain. 
$3  to  $5  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Gem  Poul- 
try Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  EXTRA 
large  pure  white  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.  Write.  Originator  of  Ivory  strain. 
Chas.  C.  Fair,  Sharon,  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
ducks,  ail  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton.  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 

ORPINGTONS. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$2  each.  Mary  E.  Price,  Route  7,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

FINE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
and  cock  birds,  $1  to  $5  each.  Myrtle  How- 
ard, Byron,  Okla. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 

FOR  SALE — FINE  LARGE  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  White  cockerels,  $3  each.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Swenson,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  each,  six  for  $10. 
Mrs.  Phillip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
also  eggs  for  hatching;  $1.50  and  up.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  N.  F.  Whiting,  Pella, 
Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — WINNERS 
at  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Choice 
cockerels.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fancy  pigeons.  John  J.  Pauls,  Hlllsboro, 
Kansas. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

BARGAINS  —  ALL  VARIETIES  CHICK- 
ens,  bantams,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas 
and  eggs.  Bare  Poultry  Co.,  Box  921,  Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

WHITE  ROCK6  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels.  Utility  and  exhibition  stock  for 
sale.  Limited  number.  Write  Virgil  Tay- 
lor, Holton,  Kansas. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — W.  ROCKS,  S. 
C.  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  also 
Imperial  Pekin  drakes.  Reasonable  if  taken 
before  January  1,  1917.     Mrs.  A.  Bollinger, 

Lewis,  Kansas. 


LANGSHANS. 


CAMPINES  —  GOLDENS.  SILVERS,  261 
eggs.  Buff  Orpingtons,  both  sexes.  Bar- 
gains.    M.  Spooner,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Fakmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


RIFLES    GIVEN  AWAY 

Kansas  Farmer  is  going  to  give  away  hundreds  of  the  celebrated  Hamilton  22- 
Callber  Rifles  to  wide-awake,  hustling  boys. 


This  rifle  has  automatic  ejector,  solid  breech-block,  tip-up  round  barrel,  accu- 
rately tapered  and  rifled,  fitted  with  knife  front  and  adjustable  rear  sight,  blued 
steel  butt  plate,  stained  walnut  stock  and  forehand  plate,  shoots  22  short  or  long 
rim  fire  cartridges. 

Any  boy  can  earn  one  of  these  rifles  in  one  afternoon  without  costing  hint  one 
penny. 

You  have  been  wanting  a  good  rifle.    Why  not  get  one  free? 
For  full  information  write 

KANSAS  FARMER  RIFLE  CLUB 
Topeka,  Kansas 


OreTlmd  Red. — Copyright.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  GRADE  HERD 

Use  a  Guernsey  Bull 

GUERNSEY  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
are  the  most  in  demand  in  every  market. 
They  are  noted  for  HIGHEST  NATURAL 
COLOR,  and  PLEASING  FLAVOR. 

Write  for  our  Booklets 
THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  K-K  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FORTY  COWS  AND  THIRTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred  Fox  Signal  and  Pern  Lad 
families.    All  bred  to  choice  registered  herd  bull.    Must  reduce  herd. 

N.  L.  DUCHESNE     -     GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


The  All- Around 

¥  <>1*C!  pv 's  the^wwer'jcow.  She'shis 
a^Jr  friendand  pride— the  beauti- 
ful,gentle,ever-paying  milk  machine  that  lifts 
the  mortgage,  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the 
farm,  and  puts  the  whole  business  on  a  sound, 
paying,  permanent  basis.  She  adapts  herself 
to  all  climates  and  all  feeds  and  does  not 
need  fancy  care.  She  matures  early  and 
lives  long.  And  she's  so  sleek,  clean  cut  and 
handsome,  as  to  be  the  family  pet  and 
pride.  She  produces  well 
and  sells  well.  Learn 
about  her  in  our  fine,  free 
book,"About  Jersey  Cat- 
tle."   Write  for  it  now. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 

CATTLE  CLUB 
31S  W«t  23d  St.,  NX  City 


REDHURST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

(20  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred   and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,     superior     individuals,     all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale, 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

D0RNW00D  FARM  JERSEYS 

Fine  young  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
and  imported  cows;  descendants  of  Fon- 
taine's Eminent,  Pogis  80th  of  Hood  Farm, 
and  Golden  Fern's  Lad. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  butter-bred,  from 
high  producing  cows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
well's Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Bargains  in  Jersey  Cows 

From  one  to  a  carload  of  good,  young, 
registered  Jersey  cows,  mostly  fresh  or  soon 
due.  Offered  at  sacrifice  prices  because 
short  of  feed  and  cannot  winter.  Also  a  few 
open  heifers  and  young  bulls.  "Write  your 
wants  or  come  and  see  this  stock. 
The  Ennis  Stock  &  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

LINSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit,  Estab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
Jersey   breed,   write  me  for  descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
1    R.  J.  LINSCOTT       -       HOLTON.  KANSAS 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


The  coming  breed.  Dairymen  and  ship- 
pers who  want  milk  that  will  pass 
every  test  are  buying  Ayrshires  every 
day.  Best  milk  for  invalids  and  babies. 
AYRSHIRES  are  hardy,  productive, 
profitable,  prolific.  Send  for  interest- 
ing information  and  list  of  nearest 
breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy. 
33  Park  Street  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated at  Linwood,  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  reader.  Milk  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Dr.  F.  S.  SCHOENLBBER.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


FARM  AND  HERD 

NEWS  NOTES 

G.  C.  Wheeler,  Live  Stock  Editor 
W.  J.  Cody,  Manager  Stock  Adver- 
tising. O.W.Devine,  Representative 

Address  All  Communications  to 
Kansas  Farmer,  and  Not  to 
Individuals 

Personal  mail  may  have  to  be  held 
for  several  days,  or  be  delayed  in 
forwarding,  and  Kansas  Farmer 
cannot  assume  any  responsibility 
for   mistakes   occurring  thereby 


CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses, 
Fsb.  9,    1917 — Breeders'    Combination  Sale. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

Feb.  22,  1917 — W.  H.  Roller  &  Son,  Circle- 
ville,  Kan.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  Holton, 
Kan.    Sale  at  Holton. 


Jersey  Cattle. 

March  8 — F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Holsteins. 

Feb.  G — H.   C.   Glissman,   Omaha,  Neb. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

March  30,  1917 — 'Combination  Sale,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 

April  4-5,  1917 — Central  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion at  Stock  Yards  Pavilion,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

March  6 — Moses    Bros.     &    Clayton,  Great 
Bend,  Kansas.    Combination  sale. 


Polled  Durhams. 

March  29,  1917  —  Combination  sale.  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  1 — P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Feb.  20 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Feb.  22 — A.    J.    Erhart    &   Son,    Ness  City, 

Kan.     Sale  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — F.   Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville,  Kan. 
Feb.  28 — Clarence  Dean,  Weston,  Mo.  Sale 

at  Dearborn,  Mo. 


Durocs. 

Feb.  10 — W.  W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs. 

March  8 — F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

March  1 — H.   T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dlghton, 

Kansas. 


Holsteins. 


Registered  Horses. 

Jan.  30-31,  Feb.  1-2,  1917 — Breeders'  sale, 
Bloomington,  111.  C.  W.  Hurt,  Manager, 
Arrowsmith,  111. 


Durocs. 

March  15 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 

Announcement  is  made  from  Steybrae 
Farm,  San  Mateo,  California,  that  they 
have  just  completed  the  sale  of  twenty  head 
of  Ayrshires,  the  purchaser  being  William 
Rice,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  purchase  consists  of  nineteen  females 
and  one  bull  and  will  be  shipped  shortly. 
This  is  the  second  Ayrshire  consignment  to 
Kauai  within  the  past  few  months,  J.  W. 
Clise  having  shipped  two  Willowmoor  bred 
Ayrshires  to  H.  P.  Faye,  Kekaha,  Kauai, 
but  recently.  There  is  a  world  demand  for 
Ayrshire  cattle.  South  Africa,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  America  and 
Hawaii  are  at  present  the  foreign  countries 
seeking  stock  of  Ayrshire  breeding.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  breed  and 
the  prevailing  high  prices  in  America  at 
present  point  to  a  big  importation  of  Ayr- 
shire cattle  to  the  United  States  for  breed- 
ing purposes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


Phil  H.  Jones,  of  Nashotah,  Wis.,  owner 
of  the  famous  "Bryn-Coed"  herd  of  Brown 
Swiss  cattle,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing 
well  and  that  is  a  growing  demand  for 
Brown  Swiss  breeding  stock.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  very  fine  lot 
of  richly-bred  young  stock  including  young 
bulls  that  are  herd  header  prospects  by 
noted  Brown  Swiss  sires. 


J.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Blockton,  Iowa,  owner 
of  the  famous  Cedardale  herd  of  Chester 
White  hogs,  writes  that  his  herd  is  doing 
well.  Mr.  Kennedy  keeps  his  herd  immune 
at  all  times.  He  keeps  all  feed  lots  and 
houses  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  the  result 
is  that  his  hogs  are  always  In  a  healthy. 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

SIXTY-FOUR  HEAD  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 
THIRTY  STALLIONS  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  MARES  AND  COLTS. 

To  close  up  a  partnership,  the  thirty-four  mares  and  colts  must  be 
sold  by  March  1,  1917.    I  mean  business.    Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN, 


Paola,  Kansas 


FAQ  CAI  F  THREE  STANDARD-BRED  COLTS:  One  brown  filley  4  yeara  old,  16 
■  wll  9HLEi  hands  high,  weighs  1.200  pounds,  sire  Pactolus  Ellwood  50245  by  Pac- 
tolus  2:09,  No.  9102;  has  been  tracked  a  little  and  shows  lots  of  speed.  One  black  stud,  3 
years  old,  stands  15.3,  weighs  1,135  pounds,  broken  single  and  double,  has  been  tracked 
some  with  success;  is  a  full  brother  to  the  above  filley.  One  black  filley,  name  Luta  Miller, 
3  years  old,  broken  to  drive  and  quite  clever,  same  sire  and  dam  is  Estan  Selotta  by  Black- 
leer  No.  46643  by  Symboleer  2:09  No.  19869.  Six  head  of  Hereford  males,  2  year?  old;  60 
head  of  well-bred  stock  cows,  3  to  4  years  old;  15  Poll  Angus;  45  head  Shorthorn  ^~ades 
bred  to  the  Hereford  males;  six  head  of  high-grade  Holstein  heifers,  two  milking,  two 
springing,  bred  to  my  Holstein  male;  one  Holstein  male,  2  years  old  next  April,  weight 
1,200  pounds;  four  head  of  registered  female  Jerseys.    O.  L.  THISLER,  CHAPMAN,  KAN. 


 PIONEER  STUD  FARBVS  

Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

JUST  ARRIVED — A  new  shipment  of  stallions  and  mares.    If  yo«  are  in  the 

market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is  the  time.  We  can  show  you 
more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than  you  will  find  elsewhere.  Write  or 
come  today. 


C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON 


SALINA,  KANSAS 


Home- Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$500  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  mares 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa 


1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
3  and  4  yr.  stallions,  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds. 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 


PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  ■ —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  All  good  ones.  Low.  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.   W.   BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 

DISPERSION  SALE  OF  CLYDESDALES 

One  span  of  brood  mares,  regular  breed- 
ers, in  foal  by  imported  stallion.  One  com- 
ing 3-year-old  filley.  one  weanling,  one 
coming  2-year-old  stud  colt.  All  show 
stuff.  The  thick,  blocky  kind,  sound  and 
best  of  breeding.    C.  H.  Wempe,  Seneca,  Ks. 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

4  C   Large  Mammoth  Black 

Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHIL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

SIX  BREEDS  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

Pedigree  and  guarantee  with  each,  $450  and 

up.    Time  given. 
R.  I.  LITTLE,  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.    AL.  E.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.   WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

FRAN  If    I     7AIIM    Llve  Stock  Auctioneer. 
rnHni\    «*•    Mill!     Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 

JOHN  D.  SNYDER 
Experienced   Auctioneer,    wants    your  sale. 
_  _Write  or  wire.  Hutchinson.  Kansas.  

growthy  condition.  A  feature  of  his  herd 
just  now  is  the  outstanding  lot  of  April 
boars  sired  by  such  sires  as  Wonder  Chief 
35467  and  W  P  Sweepstakes  35067,  two  great 
sires  of  prize  winners  and  out  of  prize  win- 
ning sows.  Mr.  Kennedy  reports  a  good 
demand  for  high  class  Chester  White  breed- 
ing stock. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 


Shorthorn 


Bulls 


For  Sale,  Ten  Shorthorns 

Eight  months  to  two  years  old.  Reds  and 
roans.  Large  rugged  fellows  from  heavy 
-milking  families  of  Shorthorn  cows.  Will 
offer  these  bulls  at  farmer  prices.  Come 
and  see  them.     They  are  priced  to  sell. 

H.  W.  Estes,  Sitka,  Kan. 

Barber  Shorthorns 

Villager  Junior  and  Curley  Dais  Head  Herd. 

For  Sale — Twenty  coming  yearling  bulls, 
20  yearling  bulTs,  40  cows  and  heifers. 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  We  have  what 
you  want.  Come  and  see  our  cattle.  Three 
hundred  head  in  herd. 

F.  C.  Barber  &  Sons 


SKID  MORE 


MISSOURI 


M.  E.  Gideon,  of  Emmett,  Kansas,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  Percheron  horses 
and  Hereford  cattle,  recently  purchased 
from  the  J.  O.  Southard  herd  at  a  long 
price,  the  very  fine  young  bull.  Domineer 
by  Domino.  This  young  bull  is  an  out- 
standing prospect  and  Mr.  Gideon  will  use 
him  in  his  herd.  The  herds  of  Percherons 
and  Herefords  on  Mr.  Gideon's  farm  are 
among  the  best  in  the  state.  A  feature  of 
both  herds  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock,  including  a  very  fine  lot  of 
young  bulls,  among  them  a  May  calf  of 
Anxiety  that  now  weighs  600  pounds.  This 
calf  is  an  outstanding  prospect  for  a  herd 
header.  The  young  Percherons  include  some 
outstanding  yearling  stallions. 


Some  records  were  broken  at  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle  sale  held  at  Chicago, 
December  6,  during  the  International  Stock 
Show.  The  top  price  for  bulls  was  $4,500, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  American- 
bred  Angus  bull  at  public  auction.  The  top 
price  for  females  was  $1,500. 


D.  J.  White,  of  Clements,  Kansas,  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the  very 
high  class  herds  of  pure-bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  in  this  state.  The  breeding 
of  his  herd  is  the  best  of  the  breed.  Mr. 
White  has  found  Angus  cattle  very  profit- 
able and  this  year  raised  a  choice  lot  of 
youngsters.  A  feature  of  his  herd  at  this 
time  Is  the  choice  lot  of  young  bulls,  cows 
and  heifers,  the  kind  that  make  good  herd 
material. 


PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

Pearl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  Sale — Twenty  bulls,   8   to   10  months, 
old,   red,   white  and   roan.     Can  ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa   Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

OUR  HERD  BULL 
Abbotsford  Lad  2d  395841,  pure  Scotch, 
deep  red  and  a  good  breder,  three  years  old. 
priced  to  sell  quick.  We  are  keeping  every 
heifer  calf  sired  by  him,  also  some  young 
bulls  six  to  ten  months. 

CHESTER  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

CEDAR  HEIGHTS  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  herd  bulls  from  seven  to 
eighteen  months  old.  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd.  HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Bell  Phono 
59-N-l,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1,  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED    DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Double  Marys  (Pure  Bates),  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron and  Craggs.  Offer  3-year-old  herd  bull. 
A  snap.    R.  M.  ANDERSON,  BELOIT,  KAN. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 
Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 


Longfellow  Again  and  Chief  Big  Bone  to 
the  great  boar,  Arkell's  Big  Timm  80309. 
This  boar  was  one  of  the  prize  winners  In 
the  futurity  at  the  Topeka  State  Fair,  1916. 
He  was  sired  by  the  1,125-pound  champion 
Big  Timm  and  is  one  of  the  great  young 
boars  now  in  service. 


James  Arkell,  one  of  the  successful 
Poland  China  breeders  of  this  state,  reports 
his  herd  doing  well.  This  year  Mr.  Arkell 
has  bred  a  choice  lot  of  sows  and  gilts  by 


Geo.  M.  McAdam.  of  Holton,  Kansas,  one 
of  the  consistent  boosters  for  improved  stock 
on  Kansas  farms  and  owner  of  choice  herds 
of  pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and 
Berkshire  hogs,  reports  his  herd  doing 
well.  The  McAdam  herds  are  noted  through- 
out the  corn  belt  for  rich  breeding  and 
choice  Individuality  and  they  are  drawn 
upon  heavily  for  herd  material.  A  feature 
of  the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  chelce  lot 
of  young  stock,  including  a  lot  of  outstand- 
ing young  bulls  and  cows  with  calves  at 
side.  The  cows  have  all  been  rebred  to 
Blackcap  H.  a  grandson  of  Blackcap  Judy. 
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Students  Receiving  Instruction  in  Handling  Tractors.  A  Short  Course 
in  Traction  Engineering  and  Gas  Engines  is  Given  During  the  Winter 
Term  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  With  the  Increased 
use  of  Tractors  There  is  Special  Need  for  This  Kind  of  Instruction. 


FERTILE 
KANSAS 
LAND 
CHEAP 


December  30..  191C 


Those  who  located  in  Central 

Kansas  20  years  ago  are  the  big 
farmers  today.  Their  land  has 
made  them  independent. 

Your  chance  noiv  is  in  the  five 
Southwestern  Kansas  counties 
adjacent  to  the  Santa  Fe's  new 
line,  where  good  land  is  still 
cheap. 

With  railroad  facilities  this  country  is 
developing  fast.  Farmers  are  making 
goor  profits  on  small  investments.  It  is 
the  place  today  for  the  man  of  moderate 

means. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  speltz,  kaffir  and 
broom  corn,  milo  and  feterita  grow  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southwest  counties  referred 
to.  Chickens,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle  increase  your  profits. 

You  can  get  160  acres  for  $200  to  $300 
down,  and  no  further  payment  on  prin- 
cipal for  two  years,  then  balance  one- 
eighth  of  purchase  price  annually,  inter- 
est only  6  per  cent — price  $10  to  $15  an 
acre. 

Write  for  our  book  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  are  making  good  there  now, 
also  illustrated  folder  with  particulars  of 
our  easy-purchase  contract.  Address 

E.  T.  Cartlidge, 
Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Co., 
1S9S  Santa  Fe  Bldp.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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LetzKrissKrossPlate 
forRneFast  Grinding 


_  They  shear  the  grain  instead  of  crushing  i 
rt.  requiring  less  power.   The  Letz  is  the 
f ee*  mill  that  will  grind  all  grain  and  for- 
"H  age  crops  fine  as  dust  in 
one  grinding  — even  corn 
with  husk,  alfalfa  and  oat 
hulls.   Letz  Kriss  Kross 
Plate  is  known  all  over  the 
country  for  fine  fast  grinding 
and  long  life.    Ten  days  free 
taal.   Write  for  free  Feeding 
Book  and  Catalog. 

LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
f03  East  St..  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


saws: 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSETION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 

1„  — _    -  4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 
mail  Sawing  Machine  DeOlS  L  Cross-cut  Saw 
S  to  S  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  tor  one  man 


Or*  191?  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
m  £ ear'2'd  boy  ot  strongest  man.   Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M40  and  low  price.   First  order  gets  agency 
F olding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  10. 


■rl^  As  Nearly  Perfect 
shield'— sYou  Cdn  Procure 

BRAND 


Clover.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  .Timothy 
land  all  kinds  of  grasses  and  seedagrain 
'  of  highest  quality.   Samples  and  special 
'price  list  and  book  of  information  free. 

 -r, ,,  ,  Catalog  Free  IOWA  SEED  CO. 

«J;l',i.i«.ai.lllHui,H  Dept    15-  Dos  Moinoe.  Iowa 


Sudan,  Cane  and  Millet 
WANTED!! 

Hyde  Seed  Farms, 


MAIL  SAMPLES 
and  State  Price. 

■  Pattonsbnr-0,  Mo. 


Money  To  Loan  on  Farms 

Lows'  flat cs.  Quick  Action.  Agents  Wanted. 

FARMERS  LOAN  &  TRUST  COMPANY 
Tenth  and  Baltimore  Ave..  Kansae  City.  Mo. 

Handy  Book  of  Fact* 

Things  Every  One  Should  Know 

258  Pages,  6x8  in  Sue,  Fully  Illustrated. 
110  Different  Subjects 

Including  average  temperature  and  pre- 
cipitation, water  power,  farm  crops, 
great  war,  income  tax,  national  parks, 
banking,  pensions,  tariff,  public  lands, 
army  and  navy,  all  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest. 

While  they  last  we  will  send  this  in- 
valuable book  free,  postage  paid,  to  any- 
one who  sends  just  $1.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Kansas  Fabmer.  If  you 
are  already  a  subscriber,  time  will  be 
extended  one  year.  Address 

KANSAS  FARMER,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

WH#x E^^L°^  KANSAS  FABMBB 
WHEN   WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


KANSAS  FARMER 

FARM  POWER  hotel 

KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  U.  S.  A 


hems  of  Interest  About  Automohiles, 
Engines,  Tractors,  and  JVlotorcych 


A RECENT  automobile  storage  bat- 
tery advertisement  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  regarding  storage  bat- 
tery care: 

"Storage  batteries  are  so  rugged  in 
construction  and  so  long-lived  in  service 
that  over  150  car  builders  put  them  in 
all  their  cars.  But  any  storage  battery 
will  finally  wear  out  and  have  to  be  re- 
placed. Eemember,  therefore,  that  good 
quality  is  not  all — good  care  is  essential 
to  protect  your  investment.  By  all 
means  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
service  station  at  once  and  let  the  stor- 
age battery  expert  in  charge  explain  the 
operation  of  your  electrical  system  and 
how  you  can  prolong  your  storage  bat- 
tery's life  by  attention  to  a  few  easily 
remembered  details." 

Proper  care  of  batteries  to  insure  sat- 
isfactory service  and  life  includes  the 
following  important  points:  Cleanli- 
ness, maintenance  of  electrolyte  level, 
maintenance  of  electrolyte  density,  care 
to  exclude  all  foreign  matter  from  cells, 
keeping  the  battery  in  a  charged  or 
nearly  charged  condition,  and  lastly,  im- 
mediate attention  to  any  cause  for  ab- 
normal operation  as  indicated  by  failure 
of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  points  to 
follow  their  accustomed  cycle  of  changes. 

Cleanliness  is  important,  since  it  in- 
directly affects  the  efficiency  and  life  of 
the  battery.  If  dirt  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  tops  of  the  cells,  it 
eventually  gets  saturated  with  moisture 
and  then  becomes  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, forming  a  leakage  path  by 
which  the  charge  in  the  cells  is  lost, 
running  down  the  battery  and  causing 
sulphation  of  the  plates.  This  dirt  is 
also  apt  to  rfall  or  be  blown  into  the 
cells  when  the  vent  caps  are  removed 
for  inspection,  thus  introducing  foreign 
material  which  will  start  local  action 
and  deterioration,  reducing  the  capacity 
and  life  of  the  battery. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
level  of  the  electrolyte  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  solution  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  below  the  tops  of  the 
plates.  If  this  happens,  air  will  get  at 
t\\p  plates  and  cause  them  to  heat  and 
sulphate,  thus  reducing  the  capacitv  and 
shortening  flip  life  of  the  cells.  Evap- 
oration of  electrolyte  should  be  replaced 
at  least  every  two  weeks  with  pure 
water.  If  for  any  reason  some  of  the 
electrolyte  becomes  spilled,  it  should  be 
replaced  with  an  equal  amount  of  elec- 
trolyte of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
that  to  which  it  is  to  be  aclded. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  the  state  of 
charge  of  a  battery  is  obtained  by  read- 
ings of  the  specific  gravity  ,of  the  elec- 
trolyte.   In  order  that  these  readings 
may  be  of  any  great  use  it  is  necessary 
that  the  density  of  the  solution  in  .all 
the  cells  be  maintained  nearly  constant 
and  between  1.275  and  1.300  as  read  on 
a  hydrometer  when  the  cells  are  fully 
charged.     This   fully   charged   state  is 
readily  determined  by  the  fact  that  the 
cells  gas  or  bubble  freely  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  solution  remains  con- 
stant for  at  least  an  hour  while  being 
charged.    When  discharged  the  gravity 
of  an  automobile  battery  drops  to  about 
1.150  to  1.175,  the  gravity  lowering  pro- 
portionately to  the  amount  of  charge 
removed.    The  gravity  of  all  cells  should 
be  evened  up  at  least  every  six  months 
by  fully  charging  and  introducing  fresh 
electrolyte  or  water  to  bring  the  density 
to  the  desired  point.    Never  under  any 
conditions   put   acid   directly   into  the 
cells,  as  this  is  ruinous.    Mix  the  acid 
and  water  by  pouring  the  acid  slowly 
into  the  water  and  allowing  to  cool  until 
the  density  is  at  least  under  1.500.  This 
strong  electrolyte  can  then  be  added  in 
small  quantities  to  the  cells  to  bring  up 
the  gravity  if  it  is  low.    At  least  once 
a  year,  after  fully  charging,  the  solution 
from  each  cell  should  be  emptied  out, 
the  cells  thoroughly  rinsed  out  several 
times   with   distilled   water,   and  fresh 
electrolyte  put  in  of  1.300  density. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
watching  that  no  foreign  materials  enter 
the  cells.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
any  of  the  metals  such  as  copper  or 
iron.  .  These  substances  act  with  the 
materials  constituting  the  cell  and  cause 
it  to  discharge  internally  continuously, 
thus  consuming  the  charge  and  reducing 
the  capacity.     Eventually  this  process, 


es 


which  is  known  as  local  action,  will 
cause  sulphation  of  the  plates  and  the 
ruin  of  the  cells.  The  principal  means 
of  admittance  to  the  cells  is  through  the 
use  of  impure  water  to  replace  evapora* 
tion  and  acid  used  in  the  mixing  of 
electrolyte;  also  through  the  vent,  when 
the  plug  is  removed  for  inspection,  par- 
ticles of  dirt  and  metal  salts  from  cor- 
roded terminals  drop  in.  Be  very  par- 
ticular that  the  water  used  to  replace 
evaporation  is  pure.  It  is  safest  to  use 
distilled  water  procured  from  a  druggist 
or  by  melting  artificial  ice.  Clean  rain 
water  that  has  not  come  in  contact  with 
any  metal  or  dirt  is  also  all  right.  Never 
use  tap  water  or  water  that  has  been 
standing  in  a  metal  tank,  as  it  always 
contains  more  or  less  iron  dissolved  'in 
it.  The  use  of  impure  water  is  prob- 
ably directly  and  indirectly  the  cause  of 
more  battery  trouble  than  all  the  other 
sources  put  together.  The  results  are 
not  at  once  apparent  and  continue  to 
augment  with  each  filling.  Only  water 
evaporates  and  any  impurities  which 
that  put  in  contains  are  left  behind  in 
the  cell,  the  amount  of  foreign  material 
increasing  with  each  filling  until  even- 
tually serious  local  action  is  set  up  and 
the  cell's  capacity  greatly  reduced.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  sulphation 
of  the  plates  and  ruination  of  the  cell. 

Sulphation  is  the  formation  on  the 
plates  of  a  white,  insoluble,  non-con- 
ducting compound  from  the  active  ma- 
terial of  the  plates  and  the  electrolyte. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  i  educes 
the  amount  of  active  materials  in  the 
cell  and  thus  its  capacity.  The  reduc- 
tion of  capacity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  sulphation  and  of  course 
when  the  action  has  gone  far  enough  to 
reduce  the  capacity  below  that  required 
to  perform  the  functions  for  which  the 
battery  was  designed,  it  is  ruined  and 
useless.  Sulphation  takes  place  only 
when  the  cell  has  become  discharged.  It 
is  the  natural  sequence  in  the  chemical 
action  of  a  cell  after  the  charge  is  re- 
moved from  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  battery  should  never  be  left  in 
a  discharged  condition.  Because  it  is 
possible  for  parts  of  the  plates  in  a  cell 
to  discharge  more  rapidly  than  other 
parts,  thus  becoming  discharged  locally 
while  the  cell  as  a  whole  still  has  some 
charge  left,  it  is  wise  never  to  totally 
discharge  a  battery  and  thus  perhaps 
allow  parts  of  the  plates  to  become  sul- 
phated  'and  the  cells'  capacity  reduced. 
For  these  reasons,  always  keep  your 
battery  as  nearly  charged  as  possible 
and  never  allow  it  to  stand  when  com-  i 
pletely  discharged. 

Since  sulphation  follows  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  a  discharged  cell,  anything 
which  indicates  that  a  cell  is  not  func- 
tioning correctly  should  be  given  imme- 
diate attention  by  some  one  proficient 
in  storage  battery  work. 

Observance  of  these  few  fundamental 
points  about  storage  batteries  will  tend 
greatly  to  lengthen  the  life  and  service 
obtained. — New  Mexico  Farm  Courier. 


Storage  Batteries  in  Winter 

It  is  safe  to  leave  the  automobile 
storage  battery  in  the  car  during  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  if  the  battery  is 
kept  fully  charged.  The  amount  of  the 
charge  is  best  determined  by  testing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cell  with  a  hydro- 
meter syringe.  If  the  specific  gravity  is 
1.120,  the  battery  is  empty  and  it  will 
freeze  at  20  degrees  above  zero.  If  the 
specific  gravity  is  1.160,  the  battery  is 
three-fourths  discharged  and  it  will 
freeze  at  zero.  If  the  specific  gravity 
is  1.210,  the  battery  is  one-half  dis- 
charged and  it  will  freeze  at  20  degrees 
below  zero.  If  the  specific  gravity  ia 
1.260,  the  battery  is  one-fourth  "dis- 
charged and  it  will  freeze  at  60  degrees 
below  zero. 

The  cells  should  be  tested  twice  each 
month  and  should  be  kept  filled  with 
distilled  water. 

Storage  batteries  should  be  cleaned 
and  the  acid  should  be  adjusted  at  least 
once  every  other  year. 


Farmers  will  find  flaxseed  the  most 
profitable  crop.  More  money  in  it  than 
wheat.  Booklet  from  Fredonia  Linseed 
Oil  Works,  Fredonia.  Kan. —  (Adv.) 


nth  f  ♦   a    in    t.he   center  of   the  shopping 

district,  convenient  to  car  lines,  stores,  and 

all  points  of  Interest. 

The  hotel  of  quality,  comfort  and  refine- 
ment. 

European  Plan,  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  Day. 
Cafe  in  Connection. 

ROBINSON-MARS  HOTEL  CO.,  PROPS. 

Eleventh  and  McGee  Streets 


Ten  Thousand 
Acres 

of    irrigated    and  non-irrigated 

land,  sub-divided  into  40,  80  and 
160  acre  tracts,  in  the  Beaver- 
head Valley,  Montana,  are  being 
sold  on  long  time  and  easy  pay- 
ments. Soil  very  rich  and  suitable 
for  diversified  farming,  live-stock 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Excellent 
markets.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
it.  Authentic  information  abso- 
lutely FREE. 

8.  A.  SHITH.Golonizalion  &  Industrial  Ait. 
t'oioo  Pacific  System 
Booml058D.  P.  flldi.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


WB°esdts  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing 
Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Siding,  Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yon  at 
Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 
Positively  greatest  offer  ever 
made.   We  PAX  the  FREIGHT. 


'^■BfM;  *  PURE  SEEDBOOK 


/•Ask  now!  This  beaatifnl  96-page 
)  four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
,  neties  vegetables  and  flowers; 
/handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 

t  borne  grounds,  flower  Ind  refeub'  

#dons.  landscaping-  shrubberv, 
•orchards,  farms.    A  dictionary  on 

[— *gil  i, /pardoning*!  Flower  lover's  delight' 
rTr^^^^TTt. I:err';  tTclwer'",book|  An  orchard. 
1st  a  manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  cuide  cataloc 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  1916  book 
Don't  dj.ss  it.   Ask  today.   A  noatal  g-eta  It. 


|  uon  t  miss  it.   Ask  today.   A  noetaJ  frets  It. 
^alloisfai^Bros.  a  Co..  DJ2  I  a  Waterloo,  la. 


„"--     KEROSENE  ENGINES 

ft  OTTAWA     LATEST  OESIGM 


Durable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Ma* 
sivo.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Use9  Cheapest  Fuefc 
_  —  P"11  X  to  X  horse-power  more  than 
fated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Size! 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  Cranking.  NO 
batteries.  10  Yaar  Cuarantec.  Most  practical  enginl 
ever  built.      Engine  book  free.     A  Postal  brings  it 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
561  King  Straat,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


_  Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Cverbsarinf. 
Strawberry  plants,  one  larco  packet  each  of  the 
new  Cereal  Fetertta,  Sudcn  Graaa  and  Silk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Tastis*.  Sand  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  Wa 
offer  genuine  Progressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
JOc  par  dozen;  90c  for  60:  J1.76fer  100;*5.00foj 
826.  all  postpaid.   CATALOGUE  FREfc!. 

The  Cardnn  Nursery  Co.,  Boi  463  Osage,  !oM 


"Reo"  Metal 
Cluster  Shingles 

Edwards  TlghtcotO' 
"Reo"  Metal  Shingle*  . 

costless;  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Guaran- 
teed rot, fire. rust, bghtning  proof. 

FREE  Roofing  Book  Get  our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  frea 
samples.    Ask  for  Book  No>2388 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO..  1 
12313- 12363  PlkS6t.    bsaaaili.  Obi* 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEEDED 

The  Efficiency  and  Economy  Commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  has  just  made  a  partial  re- 
port to  the  Governor  and  among  its  rec- 
ommendations advocates  discontinuing 
the  School  of  Agriculture  now  main- 
tained at  Manhattan.  Kansas  Farmer 
championed  this  school  when  it  was 
started  three  years  ago,  and  we  believe 
it  is  still  one  of  the  needed  departments 
of  the  big  school  at  Manhattan.  For 
years  the  agricultural  college  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  keeping  its  entrance  re- 
quirements low  enough  so  no  boy  or  girl 
in  the  state  would  be  denied  entrance. 
Three  years  ago  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college  were  raised,  and 
now  no  student  can  enter  without  hav- 
ing the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
course. 

At  the  time  this  change  was  made 
there  were  still  many  communities  in 
the  state  without  high  schools,  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  which  provides  a 
three-year  practical  farm  and  home- 
making  course,  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  unable  to 
attend  a  good  high  school. 

To  discontinue  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture would  debar  many  from  receiving 
the  kind  of  training  it  is  giving.  There 
are  now  374  students  enrolled.  Most  of 
them  are  men  and  women  above  high 
school  age.  They  are  there  in  order  to 
secure  in  the  two  or  three  years  they 
remain,  all  the  practical  knowledge  pos- 
sible concerning  the  home,  the  farm  and 
the  shop.  This  class  of  students  and 
also  those  who  attend  the  ten-week  short 
courses  given  each  winter,  come  directly 
from  the  farm,  and  what  they  learn  is 
taken  back  and  put  to  practical  use  the 
next  summer.  Some  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  work  done  at  our  agri- 
cultural college  is  in  the  training  given 
students  who  attend  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture or  some  other  of  the  short 
courses  given.  During  the  past  ten  years 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  travel  over 
practically  all  of  Kansas  and  through- 
out the  state  we  have  met  these  young 
men  and  women  who  have  taken  the 
shorter  course  provided  and  know  the 
truth  of  the  statement  made.  Through 
them  the  college  is  making  its  influence 
most  widely  felt  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  state. 

Until  there  is  a  good  standard  high 
school  within  easy  riding  distance  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  Kansas,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  the  School  of  Agriculture 
with  its  practical  vocational  courses  of 
instruction.  Its  abolition  would  greatly 
restrict  the  service  which  is  now  being 
rendered  by  the  agricultural  college. 
St  St  St 
FARM  INVENTORY  HELPFUL 

To  be  successful,  a  man  must  under- 
stand his  business.  This  is  as  true  of 
farming  as  of  any  other  business.  Farm- 
ers generally  are  paying  more  attention 
to  the  business  side  of  their  vocation. 
More  farmers  in  Kansas  kept  books  dur- 
ing 1916  than  ever  before.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  the  Farmers'  Account  Book, 
prepared  by  Edward  C.  Johnson  and  P. 
E.  McNall,  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  published  by  the  Kansas  Bankers' 
Association,  were  distributed  early  in 
the  year.  ~. 

We  call  attention  to  this  matter  of 
farm  accounts'  now  because  for  many 
the  business  year  closes  January  1,  and 
to  make  the  year's  records  complete  an 
inventory  is  necessary.  An  inventory  is 
also  necessary  in  starting  to  keep  farm 
accounts,  and  those  who  kept  books  the 
past  year  made  an  inventory  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  that_  can  be  taken  in  get- 
ting a  line  on  the  profit  or  loss  of  the 
business. 

The  inventory  should  include  item- 
ized statements  of  all  improvements, 
live  stock,  machinery,  tools  and  harness, 
feed  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  business  year.  Household 
and  personal  goods  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded. At  the  end  of  the  year  a  sim- 
ilar inventory  must  be  made.  Land 


should  be  entered  the  same  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  unless  new  fences, 
drains,  or  other  improvements  have  been 
added  so  as  to  increase  its  value.  Build- 
ings and  machinery  should  show  a  de- 
preciation or  decreased  value,  the  rate 
depending  upon  the  number  of  years 
they  will  last. 

These  inventories,  with  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  farm  for  the  year  and  the 
total  operating  expenses,  will  show  the 
net  profit  or  the  labor  income.  The 
farm  should  furnish  a  living  for  the 
family,  pay  all  farm  expenses,  at  least 
five  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  cap- 
ital invested,  and  in  addition  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  labor  and  manag- 
ing ability  of  the  operator.  This  last 
item  is  called  the  labor"  income,  and 
shows  whether  or  not  the  business  has 
been  profitably  handled. 

We  hope  many  more  will  make  a  be- 
ginning in  keeping  farm  accounts  next 
year.  The  first  step  is  the  inventory. 
It  should  be  made  before  the  spring 
work  begins,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  The  farm  account  book  re- 
ferred to  will  be  improved  and  some- 
what enlarged.  The  Kansas  Bankers' 
Association  is  again  publishing  the  book 
and  it  will  be  furnished  to  those  desir- 
ing it  by  the  banks  of  the  state.  Ask 
your  banker  about  it.  Meanwhile  make 
your  inventory  so  you  can  transfer  it 
to  the  book  when  you  get  it. 

St    St  St 
A  BACKWARD  LOOK 

This  is  the  fifty-third  and  last  issue 
of  Kansas  Farmer  for  the  year  1916. 
It  completes  the  fifty-fourth  volume 
and  marks  another  milestone  in  the  life 
of  this  publication  which  has  through  all 
the  years  that  have  passed  exerted  its 
influence  for  the  cause  of  better  agricul- 
ture and  a  more  satisfying  life  on  the 
farm. 

The  year's  work  has  covered  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  farm  life.  The 
many  articles  have  been  written  and 
selected  always  with  the  thought  of 
their  value  to  our  readers.  We  are 
familiar  with  agricultural  developments 
all  over  the  state  and  it  has  given  us 
much  satisfaction  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  being  of  some 
service  to  Kansas  Farmer  readers.  We 
know  we  have  made  mistakes  and  have 
left  undone  things  that  we  might  have 
done,  but  it  has  ever  been  our  purpose 
to  prepare  material  each  week  that 
would  be  useful  to  our  many  readers. 

Realizing  that  the  interests  of  the 
home  are  fundamental,  we  have  made  a 
special  effort  through  the  year  to  fur- 
nish helpful  reading  for  the  home- 
makers.  There  is  danger  of  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. Our  home  department  editor  has 
kept  to  the  front  through  the  year,  the 
importance  of  how  to  live. 

The  importance  of  live  stock  in  its 
relation  to  permanency  in  farming,  has 
been  presented  through  the  year  in  every 
issue.  No  general  farm  paper  has  fur- 
nished •  more  help  to  its  readers  along 
dairy  lines  than  has  Kansas  Farmer 
during  "the  year  just  closed. 

We  have  a  special  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club,  which 
was  started  to  interest  our  boys  and 
girls^in  this  most  profitable  type  of  live 
stock  production.  No  one  who  has  read 
the  letters  from  the  members  as  they 
have  appeared  on  the  page  devoted  to 
their  work,  can  doubt  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  the  Kansas  Farmer  Dairy  Club. 

We  feel  grateful  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  support  you  have  given  us 
in  the  work  of  the  past  year.  You 
have  written  us  many  more  letters  of 
commendation  than  of  criticism,  and  we 
welcome  both  kinds.  Commendation 
gives  encouragement,  and  honest,  con- 
structive criticism  is  always  helpful  in 
enabling  us  to  more  nearly  meet  your 
needs. 

«   M  M 

FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  NATION 

The  food  supply  of  the  nation  is  dis- 
cussed by  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  his  annual  report  for 


the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  The 
Secretary  states  it  is  notable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, the  per  capita  production  of  the 
leading  food  commodities,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  in  population,  has  re- 
mained approximately  the  same  or  has 
increased.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  he 
adds,  that  the  alarming  decline  in  beef 
production  reached  its  lowest  point  in 
1913,  and  that  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  material  increase,  while  there  has 
been  a  marked  advance  in  the  number  of 
swine  since  the  census  year  1899.  The 
number  of  sheep  has  continued  to  de- 
cline, but  only  to  a  slight  extent.  The 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  the 
quantity  of  meat  products  prepared  un- 
der government  inspection  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  are  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  service.  This  heavier 
slaughtering  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  remaining  stock  of 
animals.  He  points  out  that  with  all 
the  agencies  now  available  for  improv- 
ing agriculture  there  is  ground  for  op- 
timism as  to  the  ability  of  the  nation 
not  only  to  supply  itself  with  food,  but 
increasingly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
world. 

St   St  St 

FEED  THE  COW 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
giving  proper  care  to  live  stock  has  been 
of  greater  importance  than  at  present. 
The  needs  of  the  cows  that  are  to  drop 
calves  next  spring  should  be  most  care- 
fully considered  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. They  require  plenty  of  feed  of  the 
right  kind.  It  is  poor  policy,  in  view  of 
present  conditions,  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter  season  on  scant  ra- 
tions or  on  feed  that  is  not  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

Cows  that  are  improperly  fed  will 
draw  on  their  own  bodies  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  calf.  This  will  reduce  their 
vigor  and  vitality  and  finally  react  on 
the  calf.  Protein  feeds  are  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  calf  and 
the  production  of  milk.  If  the  only 
roughage  fed  to  stock  cows  is  corn,  kafir, 
or  cane  fodder  and  wheat  straw,  the 
cows  in  calf  will  be  weakened  and  can- 
not supply  their  offspring  with  enough 
milk.  With  rough  feeds  of  this  charac- 
ter, some  protein  concentrate  such  as 
cottonseed  meal  or  oil  meal,  should  by 
all  means  be  fed.  A  pound  a  day  to 
each  cow  is  usually  enough  to  keep  them 
in  thrifty,  hearty  condition.  Immedi- 
ately following  calving  they  should  be 
fed  a  lighter  and  more  laxative  ration. 
Feed  some  bran  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  cooling  in  its  effect  and  will  hasten 
the  return  of  the  cow  to  normal  con- 
dition. 

St   St  St 

REPORT  ON  WHEAT 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat 
in  Kansas  this  fall  is  2.8  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  There 
is  an  increased  acreage  in  seventy-nine 
counties  of  the  state.  In  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  eastern  section  there  is 
quite  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount 
of  wheat  sown.  In  this  section  condi- 
tions have  been  very  favorable  and 
wheat- has  made  good  growth. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  state, 
however,  wheat  is  quite  backward. 
Moisture  was  lacking  preceding  the  sow- 
ing and  in  some  localities  it  is  still  too 
dry.  Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  was  sown 
late  and  in  a  few  western  counties  drill- 
ing was  still  in  progress  December  1. 
In  the  principal  wheat-growing  counties 
wheat  lias  as  yet  afforded  little  or  no 
pasturage. 

The  condition  of  the  growing  wheat 
December  1  averaged  75.9  over  the  state 
as  a  whole,  100  representing  a  satisfac- 
tory stand  and  development. 

Limestone  soils  in  general  are  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  alfalfa,  but  even 
such  lands  are  frequently  acid  and  re- 
quire liming  to  grow  this  crop  success- 
fullv. 


GOOD  ROADS  AT  BOARD  MEETING 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
secured  Thos.  H.  MacDonald,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission, 
as  one  of  its  speakers  for  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Topeka,  January 
10-12.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  in  the 
West.  Moreover,  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression of  all  the  highway  officials  that 
the  State  of  Iowa  is  getting  closer  to 
the  grass  roots  in  the  solution  of  road 
problems  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  excellent  work 
that  Iowa  has  done  and  is  doing.  As 
one  prominent  Kansas  road  official  said, 
"He  will  give  us  more  real  information 
applicable  to  Kansas  conditions  than  any 
other  man  I  know."  It  appears  there  is 
an  excellent  chance  to  crystallize  tha 
growing  sentiment  for  a  modern  system 
of  road  building  in  Kansas  into  law  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
Mr.  MacDonald's  visit  and  address  will 
be  most  timely  not  only  as  an  aid  in 
shaping  legislation  along  practical  and 
scientific  lines  as  indicated  by  the  Iowa 
experience,  but  in  advancing  the  general 
project  of  better  roads.  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  a  pleasing  and  convincing  speaker,  and 
will  make  his.  address  Friday  morning, 
January  12.  All  legislators  and  good 
roads  advocates  are  especially  invited  to 
come  and  hear  this  talk. 

Others  who  will  speak  at  the  sanw 
day's  meeting  are  J.  A.  Shoemaker, 
rural  school  supervisor,  on  "The  Stand- 
ardization of  the  Rural  Schools."  Thi» 
is  a  work  in  which  the  state  has  only 
recently  engaged  and  one  that  is  of  great 
importance.  Mr.  Shoemaker  will  tell 
what  has  been  done  and  the  benefits 
that  a  full  consummation  of  plans  will 
bring  to  the  schools  and  school  children 
of  Kansas.  Chas.  R.  Weeks,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hays  Experiment  Station, 
will  review  the  recent  work  of  that  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  its  value  in 
Western  Kansas  especially.  J.  H.  Mer* 
cer,  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner, is  to  discuss  "The  Foot  and  Moisth 
Disease."  He  will  give  a  history  of  out- 
breaks in  Kansas  along  with  precaution- 
ary measures  and  methods  of  eradica- 
tion. "Fire  Prevention  on  the  Farm"  is 
the  topic  that  will  be  presented  by  L.  T. 
Hussey,  State  Fire  Marshal.  Thursday 
evening  Catherine  A.  H.  Hoffman,  direct 
tor  for  Kansas  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  of  Enterprise,  will 
speak  of  "Women  and  the  State  View- 
point of  the  General  Federation." 

"Never  before  have  I  known  such  great 
interest  in  the  board's  meetings  prior  to 
their  assembling,  as  is  manifested  for 
this  one,"  said  Secretary  Mohler,  in 
speaking  of  the  outlook  for  a  successful 
gathering.  "Men  from  all  parts  of  tha 
state  have  written  that  they  would  be 
on  hand,  and  asking  for  the  full  printed 
program.  The  program  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  this  week.  If  pre-meeting 
signs  count  for  anything  the  January 
convention  will  be  the  most  largely  at- 
tended in  the  history  of  the  board.  The 
speakers  and  their  subjects  should  be 
enough  to  induce  anyone  interested  in 
Kansas  and  the  promotion  of  her  chief 
industry  to  come.  Everybody  is  welcome 
and  evervbodv  is  invited.  It's  open 
to  all." 

St  St  st 

Farming  is  a  business  and  more  and 
more  is  this  fact  being  recognized. 
"Like  any  other  business."  says  H.  L. 
Russell  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, "it  is  held  down  and  encum- 
bered by  the  multitude  who  are  un- 
willing to  apply  the  results  of  modern 
science  or  are  indifferent  to  its  value. 
Just  so  long  as  they  are  content  to 
move  along  in  the  same  rut,  to  ignore 
the  findings  of  modern  science  and  the 
tested  experience  of  others,  to  let  well 
enough  alone  and  drift  rather  than  push, 
just  so  long  will  the  returns  of  the  av- 
erage farm  be  absurdly  low." 
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FASHIONS   IN  PEDIGREES 

Leader  in  Cattle  Improvement  Urges  Reform  in  Valuation  of  Breed  Families 


IT  IS  the  height  of  folly  to  base  the 
value  of  a  pure-bred  animal  solely 
upon  the  fact  that  somewhere  back 
in  its  pedigree  appears  an  individual 
that  entitles  it  to  be  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  fashionable  tribes  or 
families.  It  is  true  that  the  ancestry  of 
an  animal  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
but  the  customary  method  of  indicating 
the  breeding  of  individuals  in  many  of 
our  breeds  is  absolutely  without  reason- 
able basis.  It  Teally  gives  but  a  faint 
clue  in  many  instances  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal blood  lines  carried  by  the  animal 
in  question.  The  things  that  have 
grown  out  of  this  method  of  exploiting 
families  and  tribes  of  pure-hred  animals 
have  seriously  retarded  the  spread  of ' 
improved  live  stock. 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  the 
address  given  by  H.  M.  Brown,  president 
of  the  American  Aberdeen -Angus  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  thirty-third  annual  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Brown 
attacked  most  fearlessly  this  short- 
sighted policy  of  featuring  certain  fash- 
ionable families  as  it  has  developed  in 
that  breed,  and  his  remarks  were  fully 
as  applicable  to  the  breeding  and  im- 
provement of  other  breeds  of  pure-bred 
stock  as  Angus  cattle.    He  said: 

"As  the  executive  of  this  association, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  raise  a  warning  finger  of 
apprehension  relative  to  certain  tenden- 
cies that  are  brewing  throughout  our 
extensive  membership,  which  I  fear  may  • 
be  carried  to  unreasonable  lengths  if  we 
fail  to  see  and  appreciate  the  damage 
that  may  be  wrought  in  the  practice  now 
prevalent,  at  our  sales,  of  failure  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  so-called  plain  fam- 
ilies, but  extending  unwarranted  credit 
to  those  families  that  some  of  us  have 
been  pleased  to  designate  "fashionably 
bred  tribes."  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  more  tribes  fashionably  bred  ac- 
cording to  the  standards,  than  are  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  cattle  breeding 
fraternity  of  the  present  era,  and  con- 
tend that  they  should  be  so  considered 
if  we  wish  to  make  use  of  all  the  im- 
proving elements  available. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advan- 
tages a  carefully  cultivated  family  of 
animals  may  possess  over  another  fam- 
ily that  has  been  indifferently  selected, 
mated  and  brought  up  but  so,  also,  con- 
versely the  facts  can  easily  be  shown  to 
work  the  other  way  around — that  is  to 
say,  should  a  careless  breeder  start  with 
the  best  and  most  highly  developed  units 
obtainable  there  would  soon  result  a  de- 
terioration in  excellence,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  practical  disqualification,  yet, 
adhering  to  the  practice  in  vogue,  at 
many  of  our  breed  sales,  those  deteri- 
orated ones  would  be  more  sought  after 
and  make  prices  vastly  higher — because 
of  the  foundation  name — than  very  much 
better  specimens  possessing  incalculably 
more  potential  value  as  members  of  a 
herd — but  yet  discredited,  according  to 
the  mode — only  because  the  foundation 
name  does  not  appear  within  the  circle 
of  light  that  has,  in  most  instances,  been 
illusively  drawn  about  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain charmed  tribes. 

"No  one  can  deny  that  superior  acu- 
men in  selection,  mating  and  feeding, 
will  inevitably  bring  great  reward  to  the 
promoter  of  a  herd,  but  the  thing  that 
should  forever  be  discarded  from  our 
code  of  ethics  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  progress,  is  the  present  tendency 
to  arrogate  to  just  an  arbitrarily  selected 
few  combinations  of  blood  lines  all — and 
exclusively — the  excellence  of  the  breed. 

"Such  a  course,  I  am  convinced,  will 
eventually  drive  many  prospectively  in- 
fluential young  men  out  of  the  business 
of  breeding  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  into 
the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  other  breeds 
where  such  inexcusable  and  unscientific 
dicta  have  never  dominated  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  good  work  possible  along 
these  lines  of  human  endeavor. 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  more  dis- 
couraging than  the  awakening  of  a  young 
man  of  discriminating  judgment  and  se- 
rious intent,  who  has  by  dint  of  com- 
mendable zeal,  embarked,  with  might 
and  main,  in  the  business  of  developing 
a  high-class  herd,  or  flock,  and,  having 
accomplished  such  a  degree  of  success 
as  to  meet  all  the  required  standards  of 
superiority  of  quality,  form  and  breed- 
ing function — not  to  mention  show  yard 
successes — suddenly  to  be  initiated  into 
the    mvsterious    realm    of  exclusivists 


whose  code,  and  fetich,  seems  to  be  an 
occult  but  imperative  concept  about  cer- 
tain narrow  lines  of  kinship  in  cattle, 
which  without  reason  or  excuse,  sets  ar- 
tificial values  upon  certain  lines  of 
breeding  and  relegates  to  the  limbo  all 
else  whatever? 

ACCEPT  MERIT  FROM  ANY  SOURCE 

"I  think  I  am  justified,  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned,  in  advising  that  when 
any  family  of  our  breed  has  by  judicious 
improvement,  established  its  right  to 
credit,  we  should  accept  and  place  an 
adequate  value  upon  it  without  question, 
and  even  more;  we  should  await  with 
open  arms  the  advent  of  the  next  fin- 
ished product,  apd  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, without  prejudice  or  bias — no  mat- 
ter from  what  source  it  may  come — all 
in  the  spirit  of  genuine  interest  as 
regards  the  future  of  this  great  breed 
of  cattle. 

"We  should  require,  first,  that  they 
shall  be  good  and  made  permanently  and 
dependably  so  by  a  series  of  years  of 
proper  selection,  care  and  mating,  and 
seek  no  further  for  a  basis  upon  which 


hitherto  regarded  trifling  tribes  of  the 
breed,  which  now  hold  respectable  sway, 
and  will  be  instrumental  in  re-establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  race;  but  years 
have  been  wasted  and  inestimable  dam- 
age done. 

"Animals  of  outstanding  merit  placed 
by  good  judges  at  the  heads  of  the 
classes  in  the  big  shows  were  boycotted 
in  the  sale  ring,  and  inferior  individuals 
many  times  out  of  the  money  altogether 
in  the  same  big  shows,  were  boomed  to 
fancy  prices  because  they  carried  the 
magic  blood  in  their  veins  which  at  that 
time  was  the  only  sort  of  that  red  ma- 
terial worthy  of  notice. 

"As  a  case  in  point,  I  have  certain 
knowledge  of  a  first  rate  hog  that  took 
grand  championship  at  one  of  the  lead- 
ing shows  of  this  nation,  bringing  $70  at 
a  sale  held  at  the  time,  whilst  a  very 
ordinary  one  that  stood  sixth  in  the 
same  class  sold  for  $1,350,  and  all  be- 
cause the  grand  Sanhedrin  decreed  that 
it  was  not  excellence,  but  certain  lines 
of  kinship  that  must  and  shall  control 
in  the  hog  breeding  industry  of  this  land, 
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to  predicate  our  appraisement  of  values; 
anything  else  my  confreres,  is  false  pre- 
tense and  fraudulent. 

"How  can  it  be  possible  for  us  sensibly 
to  expect  to  reach  the  splendid  heights 
of  our  ambitions,  as  improvers,  if  we  do 
not  admit  into  the  materia  of  our  arma- 
ment all  the  new  and  progressive  ele- 
ments that  are  of  proven  value  from 
time  to  time  offered  for  consideration 
by  the  entire  working  force  of  our  pro- 
fession, to  the  end  that  the  individual 
units  of  all  our  handiwork  may  have  the 
advantage  of  everything  that  will  tend 
to  promote  health,  constitution  and  re- 
productive power,  as  set  against  the 
chances  of  failure  pursuant  to  a  system 
which  by  injudicious  incestuous  prac- 
tices, may  undermine,  in  time  to  come, 
the  very  foundation  of  our  structure, 
and  defeat  inevitably  the  whole  purpose 
of  our  long  and  exhaustive  labor. 

"Persistent  and  arbitrary  refusal  to 
recognize  good  wherever  found,  and  to 
value  it  according  to  its  inherent  merits, 
can  only  result  one  way,  and  that  will 
be  a  complete  paralysis  of  individual 
initiative  and  a  setting  of  a  limiting 
barrier  before  all  attempts  at  original 
work;  for  what  would  be  the  good  of 
effectively  creating  superior  animal 
quality  if  the  designer  thereof  can  have 
no  assurance  of  adequate  recognition 
when  it  is  done? 

BLOOD  LINE  BOOMS  DISASTROUS 

"We  have  had  set  before  us,  in  lurid 
halo,  time  and  again,  in  recent  years, 
examples  to  illustrate  this  point. 

"Within  the  present  decade  an  organ- 
ized clan  of  swine  breeders  setting  them- 
selves the  task  of  booming  the  animals 
of  special  blood  lines,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  succeeded  in  obtaining  fab- 
ulous prices  and  driving  the  country  to 
mad  frenzy  over  a  select  few — many  of 
which  were  of  the  most  ordinary  quality. 

"Fortunes  were  made  in  the  beginning, 
but  irretrievably  lost  in  the  end;  the 
breed  was  wrecked  in  short  order,  and 
a  revolution  took  place  that  brought  in- 
to prominence  the  most  despised  and 


and  to  show  its  displeasure  at  the 
judge's  decision  subjected  a  really  good 
individual  to  ignominy  and  elevated  a 
worthless  weed  to  unprecedented  heights 
of  laudation. 

"In  another  state  along  about  that 
time  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and 
capable  judges  of  swine  in  this  great 
country,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  famous 
class  a  young  boar  with  transcendent 
merit  and  outstanding  superiority  over 
his  fellows,  evident  at  a  glance  to  all 
who  saw  the  show.  The  general  expres- 
sion of  admiration  was  unstinted  and 
never  a  word  of  criticism  was  forth- 
coming. Thereupon  a  small  syndicate 
of  forward-looking  farmers  was  formed 
intending  to  buy  the  boar  for  $2,500 — ■ 
but  the  leading  "powers  that  be"  of 
that  day  decreed  that  they  would  have 
none  of  it  and  boldly  indicated  to  the 
prospective  purchasers  that  this  animal 
had  not  the  blood  lines  requisite  and 
that  they  would  withhold  their  approval 
of  any  such  unorthodox  procedure,  the 
result  was  that  an  indelible  odium  was 
maliciously  stamped  upon  its  escutcheon 
and  the  greatest  pig  of  its  time  was 
lost  to  the  breed  forever  by  being  thus 
relegated  to  the  pork  barrel. 

"Can  you  imagine  a  more  short-sighted 
policy  ? 

"Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  develop 
among  the  votaries  of  any  breed  of  an- 
imals and  I  can  see  that,  even  among 
ourselves,  there  may  be  danger. 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  craze  for 
all  red  in  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle 
worked  almost  irremediable  disaster  to 
the  whole  structure  builded  by  such 
masters  of  the  art  as  Bates,  Booth,  the 
Collings  and  Cruickshank. 

"The  Percheron  breed  of  horses  was, 
at  one  time,  on  the  verge  of  collapse  be- 
cause it  was  decreed  they  must  all  be 
black,  and  so  we  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, with  example  after  example. 

"The  damaging  evidence  is  irrefutable, 
but  I  bespeak  for  our  own  association 
an  intelligent  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  a  complete  escape  from  this  threat- 


ened arrest  of  the  magnificent  forward 
march  which  we  are  now  experiencing. 

TRIBE  NAME  MEANINGLESS 

"Of  course  there  is  no  use  to  dally,  in 
this  present,  with  a  play  upon  words, 
in  an  attempt  to  show  the  unreliability 
of  family  name  as  a  guide  to  the  real 
descent  of  any  individual;  because  it 
is  well  known  to  you  all  that  an  ani- 
mal listed,  for  instance,  as  a  TVTaggie  of 
Aldbar'  or  a  'Sibyl,'  both  most  re- 
spected old  tribes,  may  be  so  attenuated 
by  intercurrent  admixtures  that  they 
scarcely  can  claim  any  relationships  at 
all,  yet  they  are  rated  as  such. 

"On  the  other  hand,  animals  listed 
under  other_foundation  names  may  be  al- 
most pure  'Maggies'  or  'Sibyls.' 

"The  thing  is  so  disconcerting  to  a 
tranquil  mind  that  I  can  hardly  speak 
upon  it  with  any  sort  of  complacency, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  Avho  are 
confused  relative  to  the  exact  require- 
ments in  order  to  be  classed  as  fashion- 
able in  cattle  lore,  I  am  constrained  to 
try  to  elucidate  the  matter. 

"In  the  main  any  tribe,  in  good  hands, 
carefully  mated,  fed  and  culled,  until 
that  tribe  uniformly  produces  good  an- 
imals, may  be  said  to  be  fashionably 
bred — for  there  has  never  been  produced 
a  fashionably  bred  family  in  any  other 
way.  That  is  the  history  of  the  breed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

"In  Scotland,  the  great  herds  were 
started  by  building  from  anything  that 
appeared  promising,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  prospective  founder  un- 
der any  circumstances  whatever.  The 
open  markets  for  butcher  cattle  seem 
to  have  furnished  the  most  of  the  early 
ones.  To  be  sure  the  breeding  was  not 
known,  as  there  were  no  records  at  that 
time,  but  keen  discrimination  in  selec- 
tion and  careful  cultivation  have  brought 
the  breed  to  its  present  great  excellence 
from  those  uncertain  foundations.  And 
so,  any  ordinarily  good  foundation  can, 
by  years  of  care,  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  consistent  superiority,  and  when  they 
have  been  so  developed  they  most  cer- 
tainly should  be  recognized  to*  the  full 
extent  of  their  merit. 

"I  am  not  contending  that  the  fam- 
ilies which  are  rated  as  leaders  now  are 
not  entitled  to  leading  positions,  but 
what  I  wish  to  have  done  is  ko  frankly 
give  credit  to  all  deserving  tribes  of 
cattle,  regardless  of  origin,  and  not  to 
set  up  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
few  and  the  many,  or  rather,  I  would 
have  that  line  removed  entirely  and 
henceforth  select  breeding  stock- accord- 
ing to  merit  and  pedigree,  the  latter  to 
be  rated  on  individuality  and  good  breed- 
ing, but  never  upon  name  alone." 

A  sale  slip  of  a  breeder  that  just  cams 
to  our  attention  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  families  and  tribes  are  adver- 
tised.   It  says: 

"This  sale  includes  more  Trojan-Ericas 
and  K.  Prides  of  Ballindalloch  than  have 
been  put  through  a  sale  ring  in  many 
years,  and  it  will  be  years  before  such 
an  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  se- 
cure such  a  -class  of  cattle  in  every-day 
condition. 

"There  are  listed:  One  Blackcap 
Blackbird,  ten  Trojan-Ericas  of  the  most 
aristocratic  Enchantress  branch,  seven 
Queen  Mothers,  nine  Ballindalloch  K. 
Prides,  two  Heather  Blooms,  three  Dru- 
min  Lucys,  ten  Easter  Tulloch  Beautys 
and  Kathleens,  two  Princesses,  three 
Delias  and  three  Bonny  Bees." 

In  this  list  the  tribes  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  generally  accepted 
fashionableness. 

We  trust  that  breeders  and  those  who 
are  becoming  interested  in  pure-bred 
stock  will  use  their  influence  in  the  right 
direction  in  this  matter  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Brown. 

Kansas  claims  11,343  silos  in  use  in 
that  state.  It  shows  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  silo  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  what  we  don't  exactly  under- 
stand is  why  such  an  array  of  silos 
should  not  put  Kansas  in  the  forefront 
of  dairy  states  instead  of  away  -back. 
Silage  is  good  for  all  farm  animals,  in- 
cluding beef  animals,  but  it  is  through 
milk  that  the  best  results  come  from 
the  silo,  and  especially  in  conjunction 
with  alfalfa.  Cows,  silage,  alfalfa  and 
40-cent  butter  fat  is  a  quartet  that  can't 
be  beat  agriculturally.  —  Pacific  Dairy 
Review. 
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GLENWOOD  CANNING  CLUB 

Ohject  is  to  Save  Surplus  Products  of  Farm  That   Can   he  Used  hy  Family 


By  JANETTE  LONG 


SAMPLES  OF  BALANOED  RATION  SUPPLIED  TWENTY- 
NINE  FAMILIES  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  CLUB 


TWO  years  ago  the  women  of  the 
Glenwood  Church  neighborhood  in 
Leavenworth  County,  Kansas, 
were  canning  only  the  common  fruits 
and  tomatoes.  Today  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter 
Canning  Club,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
same  women,  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  similar  clubs  all 
over  the  United  States,  because  these 
■women  have  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
canning  of  all  surplus  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats. 

The  history  of  the  work  of  this  can- 
ning club  is  intensely  interesting  and  for 
it  much  credit  is  due  the  members  them- 
selves, P.  H.  Ross,  who  was  county  ag- 
ricultural agent  when  the  club  was  or- 
ganized, and  Otis  E.  Hall,  state  leader 
of  agricultural  club  work  in  Kansas. 
Much  encouragement  has  also  come  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  0.  H.  Benson  in  charge  of  ag- 
ricultural club  work. 

As  Mr.  Ross,  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  was  invited  to  the  farms  of  the 
different  members  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau,  to  consult  with  them  regarding 
conditions  affecting  their  farm  business, 
he  talked  with  the  women  of  the  house- 
holds about  the  new  methods  of  canning 
which  had  been  thoroughly  proven  by 
experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
-  riculture.  The  canning  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  meats  was  entirely  new 
to  these  women — as  it  is  to  many  of  us 
who  have  never  tried  canning  anything 
except  fruits  and  tomatoes  in  the  old, 
open-kettle  way — and  they  were  eager 
to  try  the  new  methods.  Mr.  Ross  an- 
nounced a  visit  of  Otis  E.  Hall,  state 


ENTERTAINING  LEAVENWORTH  BUSINESS 
MEN  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES   AT  DINNER 


leader  of  club  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  new  canning  meth- 
ods, and  invited  all  who  were  interested 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Hall  and  himself  for 
the  demonstration. 

That  meeting  proved  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter 
Canning  Club.  The  members  of  a 
mother-daughter  club  work  in  teams — a 
mother  and  her  daughter,  or  her  son, 
between  the  ages .  of  ten  and  eighteen 
years.  If  she  has  no  daughter  or  son 
of  the  right  age,  she  may  have  as  her 
partner  the  daughter  or  son  of  a  neigh- 
bor, and  the  two  must  work  together. 

"CAN  THE  SURPLUS"  SLOGAN 

The  members  of  this  club  have  worked 
quietly  along,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the 
slogan,  "Can  the  surplus,"  and  filling 
their  cellars  with  food  which  out  of 
season  is  obtainable  only  at  the  store 
at  a  much  higher  cost  for  a  grade  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  put  up  at 
home.  They  have  also  held  regular 
meetings  in  which  have  been  developed 
a  warm  community  sociability  and  in- 
terest. One  of  the  notable  expressions 
of  the  progress  of  the  club  in  this  direc- 
tion was  its  invitation  to  the  business 
men  of  Leavenworth  and  their  families 
to  drive  out  to  the  church  for  dinner, 
where  true  hospitality  was  meted  out 
to  the  seventy-five  automobile  loads  of 
townspeople,  in  a  way  which  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  guests. 

INTEREST  IN  COMMUNITY  INCREASES 

As  is  generally  the  case  when  a  num- 
ber of  capable  women  plan  together, 
these  home-makers  have  found  time  for 
much  valuable  work  outside  their  own 
homes.  While  they  have  been  improving 
and  varying  the  diets  for  their  families, 
they  have  been  strengthening  the  neigh- 
borliness  of  the  community,  have  been 
responsible  for  new  life  and  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  church-  for  which  their 
club  is  named,  have  improved  school 
fconditions,  and  have  helped  carry  on  all 


other  worthy  community  projects.  One 
of  the  club  members  who  has  a  large 
family  to  care  for,  found  time  the  past 
season  to  spend  a  day  with  a  neighbor 
who  was  sick,  and  canned  forty-four 
quarts  of  beans  for  her.  We  doubt  not 
this  is  only  one  of  many  similar  acts 
which  might  be  chronicled  in  the  short 
history  of  the  club. 

There  is  no  competition  among  the 
members,  theirs  being  a  spirit  of  com- 
munity co-operation  rather  than  com- 
petition, and  all  have  worked  toward 
the  goal  of  a  comfortable  community 
home. 

CLUB  OBJECT  OF  COUNTY  PRIDE 

All  along  the  way  this  club  has  en- 
joyed recognition  in  its  own  county, 
having  been  pointed  to  with  pride  by 
all.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Bonner 
Springs  Commercial  Club  invited  the 
Glenwood  Club  to  bring  its  display  into 
that  town  where  it  might  be  seen  by 
those  outside  of  the  neighborhood  who 
had  heard  much  of  the  canning  possi- 
bilities which  had  been  so'  practically 
proven  by  these  women.  This  was  done, 
and  it  was  an  object  lesson  of  value  to 
all  who  saw  it. 

The  city  of  Leavenworth  in  a  similar 
manner  entertained  the  members  of  this 
club  and  their  families  on  December  8. 
Here  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
County  Farm  .  Bureau  officers  were  the 
hosts,  and  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
program  had  been  arranged.  The  can- 
ning exhibit  was  placed  in  a  building 
where  it  was  seen  by  hundreds  of  people 
during  the  day.  Special  visitors  on  this 
occasion  were  0.  H.  Benson  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  President  Waters 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and 
Dean  Johnson  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  college,  Otis  E.  Hall,  state  leader 
of  agricultural  club  work  in  Kansas,  and 
P.  H.  Ross,  former  county  agricultural 
agent  of  Leavenworth  County. 


CREDITABLE  DISPLAY  OF  CANNED  GOODS 

The  morning  was  given  over  to  an  in- 
spection of  the  exhibit,  and  many  were 
the  friendly  gatherings  around  it.  It 
was  particularly  noticeable  that  the 
husbands  of  the  women  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  day's  celebration  were 
even  more  proud  of  the  showing  made 
than  were  the  club  members  themselves, 
and  no  one  who  was  present  questioned 
their  reason  for  being.  That  our  read- 
ers who  did  not  see  the  exhibit  may 
have  an  idea  of  its  size  and  variety,  we 
give  the  following  list  of  teams  and 
their  respective  showings : 

Team  No.  1,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Timmons  and 
Miss  Helen  Timmons,  110  varieties;  No. 
2,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Marshall  and  Miss  Ruth 
Marshall,  253;  No.  3,  Mrs.  Gus  Timburg 
and  Miss  Edith  Timburg,  60;  No.  4, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Shaw  and  Miss  Frances  Shaw, 
110;  No.  5,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Duncan  and 
Ethbert  Caulk,  109;  No.  6,  Mrs.  R.  Clem- 
mons  and  Miss  M.  Clemmons,  36;  No.  7, 
Mrs.  James  Hampton  and  Miss  Lela 
Hampton,  244;  No.  8,  Mrs.  George  Elmer 
and  Miss  Maude  Elmer,  48;  No.  9,  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Sowers  and  Miss  Viola  Sowers, 
48;  No.  10,  Mrs.  Mat  Elmer  and  Miss 
Louise  Elmer,  60;  No.  11,  Mrs.  Will  Sow- 
ers and  Miss  Elsie  Sowers,  31;  No.  12, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Ranney  and  Kenneth  Ran- 
ney,  72;  No.  13,  Mrs.  Luther  Sowers  and 
Miss  Ruth  Sowers,  60;  No.  14,  Mrs. 
Frank  Grimes  and  Eton  Grimes,  21;  No. 
15,  Mrs.  Reston  Heath  and  Miss  Resline 
Heath,  42;  No.  16,  Mrs.  L.  Stover  and 
Gilbert  Stover,  120;  No.  17,  Mrs.  The- 
resa Caulk  and  Miss  Mary  Caulk,  38; 
No.  18,  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  and  Miss 
Neva  Oliver,  24;  No.  19,  Mrs.  Jess  Wood 
and  Miss  Lois  Marshall,  60;  No.  20,  Mrs. 
Mary  Emery  and  Melbourne  Emery,  103; 
No.  21,  Mrs.  Carl  Liebenon  and  Miss 
Clara  Liebenon,  60;  No.  22,  Mrs.  Charles 
Myers  and  Miss  Frances  Myers,  156; 
No.  23,  Mrs.  John  Rodenbeck  and  Miss 
Daisy  Rodenbeck,  163;  No.  24,  Mrs.  Wil- 


liam Fiddler  and  Miss  Hazel  Fiddler, 
56;  No.  25,  Mrs.  Thomas  Dews  and  Miss 
Helen  Dews,  32;  No.  26,  Mrs.  P.  Reiger 
and  Miss  Burnadette  Reiger,  30;  No.  27, 
Mrs.  Lynerson  and  Marvin  Lynerson,  24; 
No.  28,  Mrs.  B.  Brokam  and  Miss  Edith 
Brokam,  32;  No.  29,  Mrs.  Will  McCon- 
nell  and  Cleo  Adams,  110. 

There  was  a  total  of  2,312  jars,  one 
team  showing  as  many  as  253  varieties, 
and  none  less  than  twenty-one.  It  was 
indeed  interesting  to  note  the  things 
that  had  been  canned  in  order  to  add  to 
the  number  of  varieties.  There  was 
fried  chicken,  roasted  chicken,  fried 
squirrel,  rabbit,  spare  ribs  and  sauer 
kraut,  o'possum  and  sweet  potatoes,  rao 
coon,  new  peas  and  new  potatoes,  corn, 
beans  and  tomatoes,  and  all  the  single 
vegetables  and  fruits  known.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  explained  that  in  their 
canning  work  their  object  is  not  to  see 
how  many  varieties  can  be  put  up  for 
home  use,  but  to  see  that  no  fruits,  veg* 
etables,  or  meats  that  can  be  utilized  by 
the  family,  are  allowed  to  be  wasted  or 
sold  from  the  farm.  The  pint  jars  con- 
taining the  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  all  alike,  and  the  jellies  were  in 
regulation  jelly  glasses.  In  canning  for 
home  use,  the  members,  of  the  club  use 
such  jars  as  they  have  on  hand,  and 
when  new  ones  are  needed  the  type 
agreed  upon  by  them  as  best,  is  bought. 

In  describing  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  Glenwood  exhibit,  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Benson  cannot  be  improved.  In  hig 
talk  of  the  afternoon  he  said  he  had 
attended  state  fairs  all  over  the  country 
and  could  think  of  but  two  that  had 
exhibits  of  canned  goods  as  fine  or  as 


THE  FIRST  LESSON  ON 
NEW  CANNING  METHODS 


large,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  com- 
munity exhibit  up  to  that  time  that 
compared  with  it,  and  that  the  display 
of  canned  products  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  held  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show  this  year,  for 
which  exhibit  Congress  appropriated 
$15,000,  was  not  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  Glenwood  one,  though  it 
represented  the  products  grown  in  ten 
states.  Mr.  Benson  did  not  tell  us  how 
many  of  the  community  clubs  he  had 
not  yet  visited,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
imagine  a  more  creditable  exhibit  than 
the  one  shown  at  Leavenworth. 

SPEAKERS  APPROVE  HOME  CANNING  WORK 

President  Waters  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  every  farm  family  utilizing 
more  of  the  products  grown  on  the  farm. 
He  said  that  in  the  face  of  the  present 
situation  among  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe,  unless  we  soon  give  serious  at- 
tention to  this  great  question  and  learn 
to  make  use  of  those  products,  thereby 
cutting  down  the  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured goods  needed,  the  time  will  come 
at  the  end  of  the  war  when  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  poor  markets  for  our 
offerings,  which  will  react  to  the  point 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  buy  the  manu- 
factured articles,  no  matter  how  low  the 
cost  may  be.  He  did  not  advocate  going 
back  to  the  days  when  the  housewife's 
life  was  one  of  drudgery  because  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  in  providing 
food  and  clothing  for  her  family,  but  he 
did  advocate  practicing  economy  to  the 
point  of  utilizing  those  things  at  hand 
instead  of  depending  wholly  upon  com- 
mercial sources  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
As  illustrating  the  two  opposite  condi- 
tions, President  Waters  told  of  two  farm 
families  whom  he  had  recently  visited. 
In  one  home  the  table  was  provided  with 
commercially  prepared  food  so  far  as 
possible,  including  bread,  canned  fruits 
(Continued  on  Page  Eleven) 


SPECIAL  OPEN  MEETING  OF  THE  GLENWOOD  MOTHER- 
DAUGHTER  CANNING  CLUB,  HELD  AT  GLENWOOD  CHURCH 


KANSAS 


December  30,  1916 


Blood!  Tells  in  Cattle,  Workmanship  Tells  in  Woodwork 


A  cow  is  a  cow,  but  ir*  s  the  well- 
bred  ones  you  point  to  with  pride. 
If/  s  the  same  way  with  woodwork 
for  the  home  you  intend  to  live  in 
all  your  life.  The  cheaper  sort 
will  not  give  the  long  service,  ap- 
pearance, and  pride  of  ownership 
that  home  builders  get  from  Curtis 


Woodwork.  See  this  woodwork 
at  your  dealer's.  You  can  tell  it 
by  the  Curtis  Trademark  that's  on 
every  piece.  Your  dealer,  too, 
will  show  you  a  big  catalog  con- 
taining every  Curtis  design— doors^ 
windows,  stairs,  porch  finishings, 
colonnades  and  built-in  furniture. 


Home  Books  FREE 

These  books  show  exteriors  and  floor  plans.  They  picture  Curtis  Woodwork 
as  it  is  used  in  good  homes.  Send  for  the  one  you  want.  "Better  Built  Homes" 
—$800  to  $3000;  "Homelike  Homes"— $3000  up;  and  "Attractive  Bungalows." 

THE  CURTIS  COMPANIES.  SERVICE  BUREAU,  1309-14095.  Sccoad  Street.  Claim.  lows 


"The  Permanent 
Furniture  For 
Your  Horn*" 


Class  a 
URTlS 

WOODWORK 


The  Makers  of  Curtis 
Woodwork  Guarantee 
Complete  Satisfaction 
to  its  Users.  We're 
not  satisfied  unless 
you  are." 


Tt*  Csrtu  Companies,  Service  Burets 

1309-1409  South  Second  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me 

Name  „,„  

R-F.D  Town  

State.  


STOP! 

f  Man!  Here's  Greatest  Offer 
(  S)   You  Ever  Saw !  Read ! 


MHNS0B  CAMPBELL 


Send  me  your  name  now— on  a  postal — and 
you'll  get  FREE,  the  surprise  of  your  life. 
First — I  will  prove  that  your  straw— every  ounce  of  it 
—is  worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  a  ton!  Then  I  will  show  you 
how  to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  get  $2.50  to  $3.80 
per  ton  for  it.  Easily!  Quickly!  Surely! — before 
you  have  spent  or  risked  one  little  cent! 


not  a  cent  do  I  ask  till  next  October! 
As  a  money-maker  the  Simplex  will 
skin  any  machine  on  your  farm. 


Yes.  Sir.  I  take  all  the  risk— you  take 
none!  Furthermore,  if  you  decide  to 
buy  my  "SIMPLEX"  I'll  trust  you  and 

WRITE  ME  AND  I'LL  PROVE  IT  I 

Simplex  Straw  Spreader 

Makes  Straw  Worth  $2.50  to  $3.80  per  Ton 

Straw  as  a  fertilizer,  a  conserver  of  moisture,  a  protection  against  "winter  kill"  and  "soil  blow- 
ing ,  is  easily  worth  $2.60  when  spread  on  your  land.  And  spreading  is  easy  with  a  SIMPLEX 
Just  think  I  Twenty  feet  at  a  time  1  Thick  or  thin  I  Twenty 
acres  per  day  I  Machine  pays  for  itself  in  three 
working  days!   Fits  high  or  low  wagon  I  Has 

doiible-driVG  (both  rear  wheels)  and  double-width  carrier! 
rivo  years  proven  BueceBs  behind  itl  Thou.and.  already 
In  usst  Thirty  days'  PHEE  TRIAL— no  money  in  advance! 
Plenty  of  time  to  payl  Man,  it'a  the  bieeeBt  and  best 

offer  you  ever  Bawl 

MY  SPECIAL  OFFER 

I've  got  a  very  Special  Proposition  for  one  farmer  In 
each  township.  I  won't  make  it  public.  But  when  yon 
write— I  will  explain  all.   I'll  Bend  you  my  new  Straw 
fapreader  Catalog  together  with  several  hundred  actual 
le  ttera  from  owners— preateat  bunch  of  letters  you  ever 
saw!   Can't  help  convincing  any  man  that  it'a  folly  to 
burn  straw  or  allow  it  to  rot. 
Write!   Do  it  now.   You'll  Ret  the  biff  book— the  Interesting 
letters— my  special  proposition— by  return  mail— ALL  FREE! 
MAN  SON  CAMPBELL.  PTMldsnt 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  W5»W  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


«ARLtY-DAVI05dN  SERVICE  STATION 

PARTS,  For  Kansas  REPAIRING 

Shawnee  Cycle  Co.  TopekaKansas 


MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER  WHEN  YOU  WRITE. 


PUT  UP  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  people  seems  to  be  losing  money  -when  in  reality 
who  live  on  farms  should  not  it  is  breaking  even  or  perhaps  making 
store  ice  for  summer  use.  Only  a  a  little  profit, 
limited  number  can  put  up  ice  frozen  in  The  facts  brought  out  in  this  bulletin 
the  ordinary  way  on  ponds  or  streams,  were  gathered  by  a  survey  of  a  thousand 
but  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity,  ice  families  representing  widely  separated 
can  be  frozen  at  small  cost  in  galvanized  sections  in  fourteen  states.  Figures  were 
tanks  made  for  the  purpose.  Prof.  J.  gathered  covering  the  value  of  all  food, 
D.  Walters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  fuel,  and  shelter,  itemized  to  show  what 
College  recommends  that  the  tank  be  part  was  bought  and  what  part  fur- 
large  enough  to  hold  12J  cubic  feet  of  nished  by  the  farm. 

water.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 

An  ice  cake  weighing  about  120  pounds  more  significant  averages  established  by 

measures  approximately  10  by  18  by  20  this  inquiry.  The  figures  given  are  based 

inches.    This  is  a  well  proportioned  cake,  on  reports  from  950  families,  averaging 

and   one   that   is   easily   handled   and  4.8  persons  per  family, 

packed.    By  using  a  properly  propor-  Annual  value  of  food,  fuel,  and 

tioned  tank  with  a  capacity  of  12$  cubic  use  of  house: 

feet,  it  is  possible  to  freeze  six  cakes  of        Average  per  family  $642.00 

these  dimensions  at  one  time.    If  more  Furnished  by  farm. .  .$424.00 

•ice  is  required  it  is  but  a  matter  of  ex-  Bought   218.00 

tending  the  freezing  process  to  supply  Annual  value  of  food: 

the  demand.  \verage  per  family  $448.00 

Two  tanks  are  arranged,  one  inside  Animal  products  (per 

the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  cent)    58 

a  free  space  of  about  one-half  inch  be-  Groceries  (per  cent)..  25 

tween  the  two.    Both  tanks  should  be  Vegetables  (per  cent)  11 

slightly  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  Fruits  (per  cent)   6 

bottom,  so  that  in  the  freezing  of  the   

water  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  From  farm  (per 

bursting.    In  order  to  make  a  division  cent)    58 

in  the  ice  cakes,  the  inner  tank  is  di-  Bought  (per  cent) .  42 

vided  into  six  compartments  by  galvan-  Annual  value  of  fuel: 

ized  iron  strips.  Average  per  family  $  62.00 

This  double  tank  is  placed  near  the  Wood  (9.4  cords)  $  36.32 

well  or  spring,  where  the  compartments  Cobs   1.00 

can  be  easily  filled  with  water.    In  cold  Coal  (2.6  tons)   17.85 

weather  the  water  will  freeze  in  a  few  Oil  (55  gallons)   ....  6.33 

hours,  since,  the  tanks  are  exposed  on   

all  sides.     The  ice  should  be  dumped  From  farm  (per 

immediately  after  it  is  frozen  solid.   To  cent)    54 

remove  the  ice  cakes,  hot  water  is  poured  Bought  (per  cent) .  46 

into  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  Annual  value  of  use  of  house: 

tanks.    Within  a  minute  the  sides  will        Average  per  family  $132.08 

be  loosened  so  the  cakes  will  slide  out  It  was  found  that  the  average  annual 

when  the  tank  is  turned  over.  value  of  meats   consumed   per  family 

Fourteen   freezings   will   make   more  (other  than  poultry)   was  $107.25;  of 

than  five  tons  of  pure,  clean  ice,  or  poultry  products,  $55.40;  and  of  dairy 

enough  to  last  an  ordinary  family  a  year.  products,  $98.36.    The  quantity  of  dairy 

This   estimate   allows   for  an   average  products  consumed  per  family  was  equal 

daily  consumption  of  20  pounds,  winter  to  2,640  quarts  of  milk, 

and  summer,  and  also  a  liberal  amount  The  total  value  of  food  consumed  per 

for  melting.    Figured  at  60  cents  a  hun-  family  was  found  to  vary  directly  with 

dred  pounds,  this  will  represent  a  value  the  amount  of  meat  used.    As  the  rel- 

of  $60.    The  tanks  and  the  necessary  ice  ative  value  of  meat  consumed  increases, 

house,  together  with  a  load  of  sawdust  the  total  value  of  food  consumed  per 

or  straw  for  packing,  should  cost  con-  family  increases. 

siderably  less  than  this  sum.  Families  living  on  their  own  farms  re- 
  ported  higher  consumption  of  food  and 

Importance  of  Soil  Drainage  a  j*1*"  percentage  of  food  derived  di- 

.  r  ,      ...                      _,        f  rectly  from  the  farm  than  of  those  liv- 

A  wet  soil  is  a  cold  soil.   It  weakens  jng  on  rented  farms, 

seed  and  sickens  plants.    The  way  to  The  average  quantity  of  fruit  canned 

warm  a  soil  is  to  drain  it.   It  takes  five  annually  per  family  was  found  to  be 

times  as  much  heat  to  warm  a  pound  122  quarts;  of  vegetables,  32  quarts. 

of  water  as  it  does  to  warm  a  pound  of   

Boil.     It   takes    thirty-eight   times   as  T*     If     *J  D 

much  heat  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  Water  1  ank  Inside  Barn 

as  it  requires  to  raise  the  temperature  In  building  a  barn  it  is  a  good  plan 

of  that  water  30  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  arrange  for  a  water  tank  on  the  in- 
from  freezing  to  62  degrees,  which  is  a  ,  side.    If  the  barn  is  reasonably  warm, 

normal  soil  temperature  for  growth.  the  water  will  not  freeze  and  the  stock 

Better  let  gravity  draw  off  the  excess  will  drink  more  of  it  when  'it  is  not  ice 

water  without  using  up  the  sun's  heat  cold.    When  the  tank  is  out  of  doors, 

for  this  purpose.    Good  drainage  also  much  time  is  wasted  in  chopping  ice. 

gives    favorable    conditions    for    plant  Unless  the  stock  drink  immediately,  the 

growth  in  other  ways.    It  favors  the  water  soon  freezes  again, 

free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil  and  Tank  heaters  have  been  used  with 

the  development  of  soil  bacteria.    Such  some  success,  but  putting  the  tank  in- 

a  soil  can  be  cultivated  earlier  in  the  side  the  barn  does  away  with  the  ne- 

spring  and  seeds  germinate  more  rapidly  cessity  for  heating,  and  the  stock  are 

in  a  warm  soil.    The  soil  becomes  a  not  compelled  to  go  out  in  the  cold  to 

reservoir  for  heat  which  not  only  favors  drink. 

the  growth  of  plants,  but  in  early  spring  The  cement  tank  is  satisfactory  for 
and  late  fall  this  accumulation  of  heat  inside  purposes.  It  should  be  wider  at 
tends  to  prevent  damage  by  frost.  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  walls 
If  your  land  is  too  wet  the  best  in-  four  inches  in  thickness.  A  drain  pipe 
vestment  you  can  make  is  to  drain  it. —  should  be  placed  underneath  the  -tank  so 
Winnebago  County  Monthly.  -  it  can  be  emptied  frequently  and 
  cleaned. 

Living  Costs  on  Farm  A  Texas  reader  of  Kansas  Farmeb 

Many  a  farm  is  yielding  at  least  a  writes  that  he  is  wonderfully  pleased 

small  profit,  when,  according  to  a  strict  with  hegari,  a  new  grain  sorghum  he 

bookkeeping  tally,  it  seems  to  be  a  los-  na9  tried.    He  says  it  is  a  decidedly 

ing  proposition.     This  paradox   is  ex-  dwarfed  plant,  not  growing  more  than 

plained  by  the  facts  brought  out  in  a  four  feet  tall.    Like  the  other  sorghums 

bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Federal  De-  jt  root8  deeply  and  is  very  resist»nt  to 

partment  of  Agriculture  entitled  "Value  «jry  Weather.     He   states"  that  it  has 

to  Farm  Families  of  Food,  Fuel,  and  yielded  from  40  to  80  bushels  an  acre 

Use  of  House."    These  items,  namely,  an(j  m  the  South  two  crops  can  be  grown 

food,  fuel,  and  shelter,  which  every  farm  the  same  season. 

furnishes  to  the  farm  family  without  

money  cost,  are  the  factors  which  strict  Farmers  will  find  flaxseed  the  most 

bookkeeping  does  not  take  into  account  profitable  crop.    More  money  in  it  than 

and  which  constitute  the  difference  be-  wheat.    Booklet  from  Fredonia  Linseed 

tween  profit  and  loss  on  the  farm  which  Oil  Works,  Fredonia,  Kan. —  (Adv.) 
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Cheap  Breeding  Stock  Expensive 


IN  A  recent  issue  we  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  danger  of  using  "ped- 
igreed scrubs"  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  circular  just  received  from  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College  further  em- 
phasizes this  danger.  It  states  that  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  pure-bred  live 
stock  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  the 
marketing  of  many  animals  eligible  to 
registry,  which  are  inferior  as  individ- 
uals and  which  may  prove  poor  breeders. 
It  reminds  buyers  that  the  present  high 
values  afford  all  the  better  reason  for 
investing  in  only  good  breeding  animals 
even  though  they  appear  high  in  price. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  present  high 
standard  be  maintained  and  the  scrub 
pure-bred  finally  eliminated. 

The  use  of  the  registered  scrub  can 
but  discourage  the  cause  of  pure-bred 
sires  and  better  live  stock.  The  breeder 
who  sells  such  individuals  will  ulti- 
mately suffer  the  criticism  of  those  who 
know  good  live  stock,  and  finally  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  buying  and  selling. 
The  purchaser  of  the  scrub  pure-bred  can 
breed  nothing  but  inferior  individuals  so 
long  as  he  persists  in  buying  the  pedi- 
gree with  no  regard  for  individual  merit. 

The  pure-bred  sire  is  the  best  means 
of  live  stock  improvement.  Whether 
good  or  bad,  he  is  half  the  herd  and 
sometimes  more.  For  this  reason  the 
selection  of  the  sire  demands  equally  as 
much  attention  as  the  entire  group  of 
females,  and  it  is  far  more  important  to 
have  a  good  sire,  both  in  individuality 
and  breeding,  than  to  have  one  or  two< 
good  females.  If  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  let  them  occur  in  the  selection  of 
the  females.  Better  Btill,  let  every  one 
be  a  good  one,  both  in  breeding  and  in- 
dividual excellence. 


Sheep  on  the  Farm 

For  several  years  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  farms  where  small  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept.  These  farms  are  more 
tidy  in  appearance  than  the  average 
farms.  The  woven  wire  fences  which 
must  be  used  to  keep  sheep  in  the  fields 
make  it  possible  to  use  all  the  waste  of 
the  farm  for  the  support  of  either  hogs, 
sheep  or  cattle. 

Sheep  will  eat  nearly  all  kinds  of 
weeds,  and  the  weeds  they  will  not  eat 
are  very  easily  seen  after  the  sheep  have 
grazed  among  them. 

All  the  men  who  have  kept  sheep  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  report  large 
profits  for  the  capital  invested  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  sheep.  Wool  and 
lambs  are  sold  every  year — two  cash 
crops.  We  suggest  that  all  farmers  look 
up  sheep  raising  and  learn  the  value  of 
a  small  flock.  —  J.  E.  Payne,  Kiowa 
County,  Oklahoma. 

Let  Hogs  Feed  Themselves 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  gains  may 
be  put  on  fattening  hogs  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically by  the  use  of  self  feeders. 

Shoats  weighing  121.0  pounds  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sixty-day  feeding  period 
gained  1.79  pounds  a  head  daily,  weigh- 
ing 228.9  pounds  at  the  close  of  the 
feeding  trial.  During  this  time  they 
were  supplied  corn,  shorts  and  tankage, 
each  of  these  feeds  being  placed  in  a 
separate  self  feeder  and  the  shoats  al- 
lowed to  eat  as  much  of  each  as  they 
wished.  When  so  fed  they  seemed  to 
balance  their  ration  about  as  well  as 
could  be  done  by  hand  feeding.  The  pro- 
portion in  which  the  feeds  were  eaten 
are:  Corn,  20.66  pounds;  shorts,  3.93 
pounds;  and  tankage,  1  pound.  The 
average  daily  feed  consumed  per  hog  was 
8.185  pounds.  The  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired for  each  pound  of  gain  produced 
was  4.55  pounds. 

With  corn  worth  65  cents  a  bushel, 
shorts  $1.35  per  hundred  and  tankage 
$2.50  per  hundred,  it  cost  $5.68  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  pork. — L.  A.  Weaves. 

Winter  Feeding  of  Cows 

Some  good  general  rules  are  given  in 
a  new  farmers'  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  No.  743,  "The 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows,"  as  a  guide  for 
winter  feeding  by  the  inexperienced 
feeder. 


The  feeding  of  a  dairy  cow  should  be 
governed  by  the  cow's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce milk.  By  keeping  a  daily  record 
of  each  cow's  production,  the  skillful 
feeder  soon  finds  that  some  cows  in  the 
herd  respond  to  an  increased  allowance 
of  feed  and  return  a  good  profit  on  it, 
while  others  are  limited  in  milk  capacity 
and  overfeeding  them  is  unprofitable. 
Profitable  feeding  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  individual  cows  as  well 
as  of  the  values  of  feeds. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  cow 
should  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she 
will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting  the  grain 
ration  to  the  milk  production.  Only 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  over-fat 
should  the  quantity  of  roughage  be  re- 
stricted. 

A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in  the 
proportion  of  1  pound  to  each  3  pints 
or  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily  by  the 
cow,  except  in  the  case  of  a  cow  produc- 
ing a  flow  of  40  pounds  or  more,  when 
the  ration  can  be  1  pound  to  each  3J  or 
4  pounds  of  milk.  An  even  better  rule 
is  1  pound  of  grain  each  day  for  every 
pound  of  butter  fat  produced  by  the  cow 
during  the  week. 

Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to  in 
milk  production  When  she  begins  to 
put  on  flesh,  cut  down  the  grain. 

For  the  most  profitable  milk  produc- 
tion, the  cow  must  be  fed  a  balanced  ra- 
tion at  the  cheapest  price  such  ration 
can  be  provided.  By  balanced  ration  is 
meant  the  combination  of  such  a  pro- 
portion of  nutrients  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  the  cow  requires  to  maintain  her 
bodily  functions  and  as  she  can  utilize  in 
the  production  of  milk.  These  nutrients 
are  classified  as  protein,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats.  Protein  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal constituents  of  milk;  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates perform  much  the  same  func- 
tions; that  is,  produce  energy  and  heat, 
and  in  the  balancing  of  a  ration  are 
usually  classed  together.  If  the  cow  is 
given  a  ration  containing  an  excess  of 
either  element,  the  excess  is  liable  to  be 
wasted;  hence  the  economical  importance 
of  a  balanced  ration. 

Corn  silage,  corn  stover,  timothy  hay, 
millet  hay,  prairie  hay,  hays  from  the 
common  grasses,  and  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  may  all  be  classed  as  low  in  pro- 
tein, while  legume  hays,  such  as  alfalfa, 
the  clovers,  cow  peas,  soy  beans  and  oat 
and  pea  hay  are  classed  as  roughage 
high  in  protein.  Grain  and  concentrated 
feeds  are  the  chief  sources  of  protein, 
and  the  mixture  should  be  made  to  fit 
the  class  in  which  the  roughage  belongs. 

The,  bulletin,  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows, 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farming  Out  Cattle 

A  very  satisfactory  farm  credit  plan 
was  put  in  operation  last  season  by  John 
Hamilton,  an  Iowa  farmer.  The  plan  in 
brief  is  as  follows: 

He  furnished  cattle  to  several  neigh- 
bors to  feed  during  the  winter  months, 
agreeing  to  take  the  animals  back  in 
April  at  $1  per  hundred  pounds  weight. 
The  plan  worked  well  for  both  parties. 
The  neighbors  were  well  pleased,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  made  well  on  the  transaction. 
The  farmer  who  took  twenty  head  put 
on  an  average  gain  per  head  of  232i 
pounds.  In  April,  when  the  cattle  were 
turned  back  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  aver- 
age weight  was  1,297  pounds,  or  the 
farmer  received  $12.97  per  head  for  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  cattle  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Hamilton  put  these  steers 
in  the  feed  lot  for  twenty  days  and  then 
sold  them  at  a  good  advance  over  the 
cost  price  in  the  fall. 


The  members  of  the  Gage  County 
Breeders'  Association  of  Nebraska  have 
demonstrated  that  a  county  breeders' 
association  is  a  paying  proposition,  es- 
pecially in  the  marketing  end  of  the  live 
stock  business.  Recently,  by  means  of 
the  association,  a  Wyoming  buyer  was 
interested  in  the  offerings  of  Gage 
County  and  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
cattle  not  only  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  a  carload  of  beef  sires  but  suggested 
that  his  people  might  come  frequently 
to  buy  surplus  breeding  animals. 


Simple    to  Understand 

Minn. 


—  Easy    to  Operate 

Boys  aged  10  and  12  years  do  most  of 


Dairy  of  Mr.  Geo.  McCargar,  Nicollet, 
the  mjlking.    Mr.  McCargar  writes: 

"We  consider  the  milking  machines  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
ever  made.    I  am  sure  the  reason  more  people  do  not  use  Hinman  Over22,000 
Milking  Machines  is  that  they  do  not  know  their  value."  Sold 


HINMAN    MILKERS  WW*H 

Simple — Easy  to  handle — Easy  to  clean.     No  complicated,  pulsating  Ve^jSwiber 

mm 


Its  simplicity  also  as- 


mechanism — no  pipe  lines  or  vacuum  tanks. 

sures  low  first-cost  and  low  upkeep  cost. 

If  you  milk  ten  cows  or  more, 
write  for  our  FREE  catalog  today 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 53-63  Elizabeth  St., Oneida,  N.T 


"9  Tears' 

Success" 


NewKEROSENE  LIGHTnVLE,Ll5tt,c 

Days  FREE— Send  No  Money 


i  don't  ask  you  fo  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have 

used  this  wonderful  modern  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days, 
then  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  make* 
en  ordinary  oil  lamp  look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or  acety- 
lene. Lights!  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp.  Testa  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  84  leading  Universities  show  that  it 

Biarrcs  5©  Honrs  on  One  Gallon 

common  kerosene  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  million  people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Won  Cold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Guaranteed. 

4>1  OOO  Reward  willbe  given  to  the  person  who  shows  us  an  oil  lamp  equal 
to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (details  of  offer  given  in  our  circular). 
We  want  one  titer  in  each  looal  ity  to  whom  we  can  refer  custom-  y  A. 
ers.  To  that  person  we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make,  I  0Ul5 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write  quick  for  our  10-Day  C  R IC  C 
Absolutely  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  learn  how  to  get  one  free.  lllbG 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY*  315  Aladdin  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Largest  Kerosene  (Coal  OlD  Mantla  Lamp  House  la  the  World 
With  RlCfi  M*.kfi         trial  dellTery  plan  inakeB  It  easy.   Ho  previous  experience  necessary.   Practically  every  TBrfn 
''  _'«  home  and  email  town  borne  will  boy  after  trying.   One  farmer  who  had  never  sold  anything  in  bis  life 

SI  DO  |A  S30U  F*T  Mn  before  writee:  "I  Bold  61  the  first  seven  days."  Christeneen.  Wis.,  soys:  "Have  never  Men  an  article 
*IVV  IU*««wrci  mil,  that  selU  so  easily ."  Norrine.  Iowa,  says:  "Stvercentef homeevieiudboufiht."  Phillips,  Ohio,  aaya: 
J  Every  euMomer  becomes  a  Srtendandboostor."  Kemerline.  Minn.,  says:  ' '  No  flowery  talk  necessary.  SeUeittelf."  Thooaanda  who 
fro  eototag- money  endorse  the  Aladdin  last  as  stronnly.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED.  Wo  famish  stock  to  reliable  men  to  «et  started.  Ask 
ror  ©or  dietnpotor  a  plan,  and  learn  how  to  secure  an  appointment  and  make  biff  money  in  unoccupied  territory.  State  occupation. ajre. 
araetner  yoo  have  rig  or  aoto;  whether  can  work  apare  time  or  ete&dy;  when  can  start;  townships  most  convenient  for  you  to  work. 


|    Box  Everbearing  Strawberries 

Will  You  Enjoy  a  Fine  Bed  of  Fancy, 
Heavily  Fruiting,  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants  at  Our  Expense?  See  Our  Offer  Below 

THESE  guaranteed  true  to  name  Everbearing  Strawberry  plants  are  just  what 
their  name  implies  and  if  set  in  your  garden  during  the  spring  months  will  bear  3. 
heavy  crop  of  fine,  big,  red,  deliciously  flavored  strawberries  all  through  July,  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  of  same  year. 

Everbearing  Strawberries  Now  a  Commercial  Success  *« 

The  berries  are  of  good  size,  fine  color,  firm  flesh  and  of  much  better  flavorjift 
than  the  average  June  berries.   The  plants  fruit  very  heavily,  running-  a  good 
20$  more  than  the  regular  once  a  year  fruiting  sorts  bear  at  regular  strawberry 
time,  but  instead  of  stopping  fruiting  at  end  of  regular  season,  these  new  ever- 
bearers  keep  right  on  and  fruit  heavily  all  through  the  Summer  and  fall  months. 

Wonderful  Root  System 

The  Everbearing  varieties  have  a  much  heavier  root  system  than  the  common 
sorts,  often  going  into  the  soil  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  quarter.  This  gets 
the  roots  down  into  the  moist  soil  and  enables  the  plants  to  produce  fine  large 
berries  right  along  during  hot,  dry  summer  weather. 

We  are  glad  to  help  introduce  these  valuable  plants,  and  if  you  will  accept 
our  offer  and  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once,  we  will  have  our  nursery 
send  you  the  DOZEN  ASSORTED  EVERBEARING  PLANTS  at  proper  time 
for  planting  in  your  locality  and  include  with  them  a  plant  of  a  new  $L,000 
variety  for  good  measure  on  the  deal. 


KANSAS  FARMER  CIRCULATION  DEPT., 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen. — Please  find  enclosed  $1.50  for 
FARMER.     Send  me  absolutely  free  of  charge 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  and  the  NEW  }1,000 

two  years* 
one  dozen 
PLANT  as 

subscription  to  KANSAS 
assorted  EVERBEARING 
advertised  In  above  offer. 

STATE  

  R.  V. 

r>   

KANSAS  FARMER 
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You  Cannot  Break  Them 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  during  a  test  of  the 
celebrated  Anderson  Doubletree,  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ellis,  of 
Osage  City,  Kansas.   Read  what  he  has  to  say: 

Osage  City,  Kansas. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concebn  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  own  a  team  of  horses  weighing  2,640  pounds 
with  harness  on.  They  have  been  on  heavy  work  for  a  number  of  years  and 
are  well  used  to  pulling,  and  I  will  put  them  against  anything  their  weight 
for  a  pull.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  pair  of  deubletrees  for  the  Ander- 
son Manufacturing  Company  of  Osage  City,  Kansas.  The  doubletrees  in 
question  weighed  ten  pounds,  completely  ironed.  I  hitched  them  to  a  traction 
engine,  and  the  brake  was  set  unknown  to  me.  The  horses  made  as  hard  a 
pull  and  repeated  pulls  on  this  doubletree  as  I  ever  saw  them  make.  I  made 
at  least  a  dozen  hard  pulls  and  at  a  few  times  the  team  lunged,  but  could 
not  break  it.  (Signed)  J.  F.  ELLIS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  employes  of  the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Company, 
witnessed  the  above  when  Mr.  Ellis  of  this  city  tested  the  doubletrees,  and 
will  say  that  every  word  in  the  above  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)  Oscar  Johnson 
(Signed)  Carl  Greenquist 
(Signed)  Fred  Anderson 
(Signed)  Charles  C.  Anderson 
(Signed)  J.  D.  Ramzy. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  practical  doubletrees  ever  made 
for  all  ordinary  work  on  the  farm :  Plowing,  harrowing,  lead 
team  work,  road  work — in  fact  any  work  requiring  a  double- 
tree of  medium  weight  and  extra  strength. 

Fred  Anderson,  the  inventor  of  the  new  celebrated  Ander- 
son Manure  Loader  and  Scraper,  has  personally  designed  the 
Anderson  Doubletree  along  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
greatest  amount  of  pulling  strength  possible,  without  exces- 
sive weight,  and  Mr.  Anderson  personally  guarantees  these 
doubletrees  to  stand  the  terrible  strain  of  a#  steady  pull  of  a 
team  weighing  up  to  3,000  pounds. 


This  doubletree  is  constructed  from  carefully  selected  hard- 
wood, thoroughly  seasoned,  painted  with  two  coats  of  good 
paint.  It  measures  38  inches  long,  3£  inches  wide,  and  1% 
inches  thick.  The  hooks  and  center  irons  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  will  never  slip  off  the  end  or  center  of  singletrees. 

All  iron  parts  are  made  of  f-inch  round  forged  mild  steel 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  every  use. 

Kansas  Farmer  takes  pleasure  in  offering  its  readers  a 
doubletree  which  cannot  be  equalled  for  less  than  $1.35,  abso- 
lutely free.  For  a  short  time,  and  while  our  supply  lasts,  we 
will  send  one  pair  of  doubletrees  complete,  all  charges  prepaid, 
to  anyone  sending  us  only  $2.00  for  a  three-years'  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  new  or  renewal. 
If  you  are  already  paid  in  advance,  we  will  extend  your  sub- 
scription. Don't  delay,  but  order  now,  for  this  offer  may  not 
appear  again. 

Kansas  Farmer 

Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 
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Comments  on    Some   N  ovemher  Feed  Reports 


WE  HAVE  just  been  going  over 
the  November  milk  and  feed 
records  sent  in  by  our  Dairy 
Club  members.  We  wish  we  could  meet 
all  of  you  and  talk  over  this  matter  of 
feeding  your  cows  so  as  to  get  the  most 
profitable  results  possible.  Being  un- 
able to  do  this,  we  are  going  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  that  have  come  to  mind 
as  we  have  studied  your  records.  These 
may  be  helpful  to  others  in  the  club  as 
well  as  those  directly  concerned. 

On  one  feed  record  we  see  that  the 
grain  ration  consists  of  three  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  daily.  The  roughage 
being  fed  is  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  thirty  pounds  of  silage-.  It  is  not 
usually  a  good  plan  to  feed  cottonseed 
meal  alone,  but  we  presume  in  this  case 
it  is  being  sprinkled  over  the  silage.  If 
you  are  trying  to  feed  cottonseed  meal 
without  other  grain,  feed  it  in  this  way. 
When  sprinkled  over  the  silage  the  meal 
sticks  to  it  and  will  be  better  digested 
than  if  it  is  eaten  alone.  This  record 
suggests  another  point.  It  gives  the 
price  of  the  cottonseed  meal  being  fed 
as  $1.70  a  hundred.  This  may  have  been 
purchased  last  summer  or  fall  when  cot- 
tonseed meal  was  low  in  price.  Prime 
cottonseed  meal  is  costing  considerably 
more  than  this  now.  We  recently  learned 
that  a  cottonseed  feed  is  being  sold  that 
contains  only  about  half  the  feeding 
value  of  prime  cottonseed  meal.  It  is 
diluted  with  cottonseed  hulls,  which  have 
little  or  no  feed  value,  and  this  mixture 
is  sold  for  a  little  less  than  the  price  of 
prime  cottonseed  meal  but  not  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  its 
feeding  value.  In  buying  such  feeds,  be 
sure  that  the  guaranteed  composition, 
which  should  show  on,  the  label,  is  right. 
You  buy  cottonseed  meal  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  richness  in  protein.  The 
best  meal  should  have  a  protein  guar- 
antee of  about  40  to  43  per  cent. 

On  another  record  we  see  that  linseed 
oil  meal  is  being  fed  as  the  only  grain, 
alfalfa  and  silage  being  the  roughage. 
The  same  suggestions  as  given  above 
will  apply  in  feeding  oil  meal. 

We  notice  another  point  in  compar- 
ing these  two  records.  While  the  amount 
of  silage  fed  daily  is  the  same  in  each 
ease — 30  pounds — one  cow  is  being 
charged  with  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
daily,  and  the  other  with  twenty.  You 
have  been  told  that  you  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  weigh  all  the  roughage  you 
feed  and  that  you  are  to  estimate  it. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you 
are  to  simply  guess  that  your  cow  is 
eating  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa  a  day,  or 
twenty,  and  so  mark  it  on  your  record. 
Every  member  of  the  club  expects  every 
other  member  to  figure  the  feed  just  as 
closely  as  possible.  In  making  your  es- 
timates on  roughages  you  should  weigh 
every  week  or  so  what  your  cow  is  eat- 
ing. In  this  way  you  can  make  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  roughage  she 
eats  in  a  month. 

A  member  in  a  section  of  the  state 
where  alfalfa  is  not  very  much  grown, 
is  feeding  nothing  but  prairie  hay  for 
roughage.  This  is  not  a  very  good  milk- 
making  feed,  and  if  any  alfalfa  can  be 
bought  in  the  neighborhood  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  the  prairie  hay  on  the 
market  and  buy  alfalfa  to  feed  your 
cow.  Prairie  hay  is  very  low  in  protein 
and  if  you  must  feed  it  the  grain  fed 
should  make  up  for  this  lack  in  protein. 
This  cow.  is  being  fed  four  pounds  of 
corn  chop,  eight  pounds  of  bran,  and  one 
pound  of  oil  meal  daily.  This  is  not 
rich  enough  in  protein  to  go  with  prairie 
hay.  A  better  mixture  would  be  two 
pounds  of  corn  "chop,  four  of  bran  and 
two  of  oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal.  We 
are  suggesting  that  this  member  make 
up  a  mixture  in  this  proportion  and 
gradually  increase  the  amount  fed  daily 
until  the  cow's  capacity  is  reached.  He 
is  now  feeding  fourteen  pounds  of  grain. 
Ten  pounds  of  this  mixtiire  should  give 
as  good  a  milk  flow  as  what  he  is  now 
feeding. 

One  of  the  girls  fed  corn  fodder  as 
the  only  roughage  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month,  beginning  to  feed 
clover  hay  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
She  was  feeding  nine  pounds  of  grain  a 
day  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  corn 
chop  four  pounds,  bran  two  pounds,  oil 
meal  one  pound.  Corn  fodder  has  about 
the  same  feeding  value  as  prairie  hay 
and  the  grain  ration  just  suggested  to 
go  with  prairie  hay  would  have  been 
better.    Clover  hay  is  a  very  good  milk- 


making  roughage  and  perhaps  the  grain 
ration  could  be  reduced  a  little.  This 
mixture  is  all  right  to  go  with  clover 
hay.  To  find  out  whether  the  grain  can 
be  reduced,  feed  a  pound  or  two  less  a 
day  for  a  week  and  watch  the  milk  rec- 
ord closely. 

One  of  the  boys  who  is  feeding  twenty 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  daily  as  the  only 
roughage,  gives  his  grain  ration  as 
twelve  pounds  of  shorts  daily.  Shorts 
alone  is  not  a  very  good  cow  feed.  It 
gums  up  her  mouth  and  she  does  not 
eat  it  with  a  relish.  Out  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  where  this  boy  is  lo- 
cated, shorts  may  be  cheaper  than  corn 
chop.  If  so,  it  may  be  fed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  chop,  but  should  have  a  little 
bran  with  it  to  overcome  its  stickiness. 
We  would  suggest  mixing  the  ration  in 
the  following  proportions:  Four  parts 
shorts,  three  parts  bran,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal  or  oil  meal.  This  will 
be  a  better  milk  cow  ration  than  will 
shorts  alone  and  will  not  cost  any  more, 
since  nine  or  ten  pounds  will  give  fully 
as  good  results  as  will  the  twelve  pounds 
of  shorts  now  being  fed. 

A  member  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  is  feeding  fifty  pounds  of  sil- 
age daily  to  his  cow,  and  kafir  fodder, 
corn  fodder  and  prairie  hay  as  extra 
roughage.  He  is  feeding  her  no  grain  at 
all.  The  cow  is  giving  about  twenty 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  These  roughage 
feeds  are  all  low  in  protein  and  the  cow 
cannot  eat  enough  to  give  very  much 
milk.  It  is  nearly  always  cheaper  to 
supply  some  of  the  protein  required  in 
the  roughage  by  feeding  alfalfa,  clover, 
or  cowpea  hay,  since  this  is  grown  on 
the  farm.  But  if  this  is  impossible,  a 
cow  that  is  a  good  milker  will  pay  for 
some  grain  rich  in  protein.  Get  some 
cottonseed  meal  or  oil  meal  and  sprinkle 
it  over  the  silage.  These  are  the  richest 
protein  feeds  on  the  market.  If  the  cow 
does  not  like  the  cottonseed  meal  or  oil 
meal  when  fed  in  this  way,  try  mixing 
a  little  bran  with  it.  If  she  has  any 
capacity  for  milk,  we  feel  sure  it  will 
pay  to  feed  her  better  than  she  is  now 
being  fed. 

One  of  the  girls  in  the  club  who  has 
a  pure-bred  cow,  is  feeding  a  grain  ra- 
tion of  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  corn 
chop  and  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  bran. 
The  cow  is  eating  fifteen  pounds  of  al- 
falfa hay  a  day  and  fifty  pounds  of 
silage.  The  milk  record  indicates  she  is 
a  cow  with  considerable  capacity  for 
milk-making,  but  she  is  not  giving  as 
much  milk  as  she  should  in  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  feed  she  is  consuming. 
Her  ration  ought  ,  to  have  more  protein 
in  it.  This  can  be  most  cheaply  supplied 
by  feeding  some  oil  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal.  This  does  not  cost  very  much 
more  than  corn  chop.  Why  not  try 
feeding  two  or  three  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  daily  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  corn  chop  an  equal  amount?  This 
will  not  increase  the  total  amount  of 
the  grain  fed  but  will  greatly  increase 
the  protein.  A  pound  of  cottonseed  meal 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  pro- 
tein as  does  a  pound  of  corn,  and  your 
cow  must  have  all  the  protein  she  needs 
or  she  cannot  give  a  large  amount  of 
milk. 

We  want  you  all  to  make  the  most 
profit  possible  from  your  cows.  If  you 
do  not  know  what  is  the  best  ration  to 
feed,  write  and  ask  us  about  it. 


The  money-making  dairyman  learns  to 
know  cows — their  likes  and  dislikes, 
their  needs  and  what  is  hurtful  to  them. 
A  cow  that  gives  a  large  yield  is  always 
notional  and  has  many  petty  whims 
about  the  way  she  wants  her  feed  ar- 
ranged, and  the  manner  in  which  she 
wants  her  milker  to  treat  her.  An  in- 
crease in  yield  is  often  secured  by 
humoring  these  whims. 


The  "loafing  barn"  with  separate  milk- 
ing room  is  strongly  favored  by  dairy- 
men who  have  adopted  this  plan.  These 
are  advantages  claimed :  Saves  labor, 
improves  cleanliness  and  gives  increased 
comfort  to  cattle.  Objections  are:  More 
bedding  required  and  larger  feed  Toom 
for  cattle,  making  the  building  expenses, 
as  a  rule,  somewhat  greater  than  the 
stanchion  method.  The  plan  is  to  have 
a  small  sanitary  milking  stable,  and  a 
large  "loafing  shed"  attached  where  the 
cows  retire  after  milking,  to  eat  rough- 
age and  rest. 
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Quantity  of  Feed  Important 


IT  TAKES  feed  to  make  milk.  Feed- 
ing  scant  rations  to  milk  cowe  is 
poor  policy  and  the  better  the  cow, 
the  greater  will  be  the  loss.  Quantity 
of  feed  ranks  next  to  the  kind  of  feed 
in  dairy  rations.  Economical  feeding 
demands  that  cows  be  fed  as  individ- 
uals, and  not  as  a  herd.  Too  frequently 
each  cow  in  a  herd  is  fed  the  same 
amount  of  grain,  regardless  of  how  much 
milk  she  is  producing.  By  this  practice 
some  cows  will  be  underfed,  while  oth- 
ers will  be  overfed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  an  ani- 
mal always  uses  a  certain  amount  of 
the  feed  it  receives  to  maintain  the 
body.  This  is  the  first  use  to  which  the 
feed  is  put,  and  is  called  the  ration  of 
maintenance.  This  amount  is  required 
by  the  animal  whether~or  not  she  is 
producing  milk.  All  feed  above  this 
amount  is  used  for  milk  production,  or 
is  stored  on  the  body  of  the  animal  as 
fat.  In  the  case  of  the  young  animal, 
part  of  this  excess  is  used  for  growth. 

In  a  recent  circular  on  feeding  milk 
cows,  Prof.  C.  H.  -Eckles  of  Missouri 
states  that  of  the  two  mistakes  made 
in  feeding,  perhaps  underfeeding  is  most 
common.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  feed 
a  cow  only  enough  to  keep  up  her  body. 
She  must  receive  feed  to  keep  her  milk 
production  up  to  capacity.  If  a  cow 
loses  weight  while  in  milk,  she  is  not 
receiving  sufficient  food.  A  good  cow,  if 
not  fed  enough,  will  produce  milk  for  a 
time  at  the  expense  of  her  body,  and 
convert  it  into  milk  and  thereby  will 
lose  live  weight.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  cow  is  overfed  she  will  begin  to 
fatten  in  a  short  time.  This  condition 
may  be  corrected  by  giving  her  only  the 
amount  she  needs  for  maintenance  and 
for  milk  production.  Such  feeding  will 
maintain  practically  a  uniform  weight. 

Roughness  is  the  first  important  con- 
sideration in  feeding  cows.  A  cow  is 
not  contented  unless  her  stomach  is  full. 
She  should  always  have  all  the  rough- 
ness that  she  will  clean  up  and  then 
the  amount  of  grain  she  receives  should 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced. A  dry  cow  in  good  condition 
should  be  fed  roughness  only,  and  does 
not  need  any  grain.  In  feeding  grain 
to  milk-producing  cows,  the  following 
rule  may  be  used,  and  is  found  to  work 
fairy  well :  Feed  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  three  pounds  or  pints  of  milk 
produced.  A  Jersey  cow  producing  very 
rich  milk  may  need  a  little  more  grain 
than  the  amount  given. 


Skim-Milk  Calf  Needs  Grain 

A  skim  milk  calf  cannot  successfully 
be  grown  without  grain.  Whole  milk  is 
a  balanced  ration  and  the  calf  that  runs 
with  the  cow  does  not  need  grain  if  it 
gets  plenty  of  milk.    Skim  milk  is  un- 


balanced and  grain  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  the  place  of  the  butter  fat 
removed.  The  general  rule  in  balancing 
rations  on  the  farm  is  to  use  protein 
concentrates,  as  oil  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  tankage  or  meat  meal  and  bran. 
Balancing  a  skim  milk  ration  is  an  ex- 
ception. Instead  of  feeding  the  calf  a. 
high  protein  feed  like  oil  meal,  give  corn 
■  or  kafir.  These  grains  rich  in  starch 
and  fat  take  the  place  of  the  fat  re- 
moved from  the  milk. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  oil  meal  is  a  feed  high  in  starch 
and  fat. 

Even  when  only  a  few  weeks  old  a 
calf  will  begin  to  eat  grain  and  nibble 
at  hay.  It  is  best  to  feed  cracked  corn 
or  kafir  at  first  and  later  shelled  corn. 
Bright  prairie  hay  is  the  best  hay  for 
the  young  calf  that  is  being  fed  skim 
milk.  Alfalfa  is  too  laxative  and  the 
protein  is  not  needed.  An  excess  of 
protein  is  harmful,  as  it  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  body  by  the  kidneys. 

Dairying  Brings  Prosperity 

The  editor  of  the  Fort  Scott  Daily 
Tribune  Monitor  is  an  enthusiastic 
dairyman  as  well  as  an  editor.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  his  paper  he  tells  some 
of  his  experiences  in  another  state. 

He  was  travelling  through  Wisconsin 
studying  dairy  conditions  and  results, 
and  he  was  attracted  in  the  railway  sta- 
tions by  a  poster  issued  by  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  showed  in  a  striking 
way  the  comparative  values  of  different 
farm  products — grain,  live  stock  and 
milk. 

This  poster  showed  the  soil  losses  of 
the  respective  crops,  the  comparative 
ease  of  marketing  and  the  comparative 
prices  paid  per  ton.  The  creamery  mar- 
ket for  milk  was  used  figuratively  as 
being  representative  of  any  of  the  varied 
milk  products  which  the  great  dairy 
enterprise  of  Wisconsin  has  developed.' 
It  is  only  typical  of  the  condensery,  the 
cheese  factory  or  the  wholesale  supply 
market  of  cities,  all  of  which  are  in 
keen  competition  for  Wisconsin  milk — 
as  they  will  be  for  Kansas  milk  when 
dairying  is  so  developed  here  as  to  at- 
tract milk  markets. 

He  found  the  dairy  products  of  Wis- 
consin amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  It  is  possible  for 
Kansas  to  equal  the  Wisconsin  produc- 
tion. We  have  the  crops,  the  climate, 
and  could  easily  have  the  markets  if 
we  would  get  the  cows  and  produce  the 
milk. 


Allowing  animals  to  harvest  corn  saves 
the  labor  of  cutting,  husking,  hauling  to 
the  feed  lot,  and  hauling  the  manure 
back  on  the  land. 


LEAVENWORTH  COUNTY  MEMBERS  OF  KANSAS  FARMER  DAIRY  CLUB  WHO  ATTENDED 
THE  MEETING  WE  TOLD  ABOUT  LAST  WEEK.     ONE  MEMBER  IN  THAT  COUNTY  IS 
MISSING.      FROM   LEFT   TO  RIGHT:    MA1IALA   SMITH,   PAUL  STUDDARD,  ERNEST 
AVENDEL,  BEN  ZOLL,  RALPH  EDWARDS,  ERNEST  ASBURY,  GUS  AARON 


Reliable  Pou 

ltry  Breeders 

LhUnORNS. 

ORPINGTONS. 

R.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  $1.00 
each.     F.   Cornell,  Wakefield,  Kansas. 

FINE  BUFF   ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
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tan,  Kansas. 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Smith  strain.  $1.50  each.  P.  J. 
"Wirtz,  Ellinwood,  Kansas. 

WYANDOTTES. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.  Young  hens,  $9  per  dozen.  Good 
stock.    Chas.  McFadden,  Morland,  Kansas. 

EXTRA  CHOICE  ROSE  COMB  SILVER 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  each,  six  for  $10. 
Mrs.  Phillip  Schuppert,  Arrington,  Kansas. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
strictly  pure  bred,  $1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen. 
Order  early  before  they  are  gone.  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Hastings,  Thayer,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
also  eggs  for  hatching;  $1.50  and  up.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  N.  F.  Whiting,  Pella, 
Iowa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Cockerels  for  sale.  Bean  strain.  M.  L. 
Puckett,  Puxico,  Mo. 

BIG  FANCY  AND  UTILITY  S.  C.  RED 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lela 
Osterfoss,   Hedrick,  Iowa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — FINE  BREEDING 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices.  This  is  the 
last  chance  this  season.  Order  early  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Fine  colored, 
large  size  birds,  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
for  prices.     H.  H.  McLellan,  Kearney,  Neb. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cocks  and  cockerels,  sired  by 
roosters  costing  $15  to  $35 — $2,  $3.50,  $5  and 
$7.50  each.  A  few  higher.  Order  at  once. 
They  will  go  fast.  Our  pens  mated  for  1917 
are  the  best  we  ever  had.  W.  R.  Huston, 
Red  Specialist,  Americus,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  price  $1,  and  also  White  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes,  price  $1.  Address  Gus,  Sauer, 
Belvue,  Kansas. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — WINNERS 
at  Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson.  Choice 
cockerels.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  in  season. 
Fancy   pigeons.     John   J.    Pauls,  Hillsboro, 

Kansas. 


C  AMPIN  ES. 


CAMPINES — GOLDENS,  SILVERS.  261- 
egg  Buff  Orpingtons.  Both  sexes.  Bar- 
gains.    M.  Spooner,  Wakefield,  Kan. 


LANGSHANS. 


TURKEYS. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  LARGE 
with  splendid  color  and  markings.  Mrs. 
Elmer  Nicholson,  Route  5,  Wellington,  Kan. 

EXTRA  GOOD  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
toms,  prices  reasonable  for  immediate  sale. 
Julia  Haynes,  McDonald,  Kansas. 

OAK  HILL  FARM— PURE-BRED  M.  B. 
turkeys  from  high  scoring  stock.  Pure-bred 
Duroc  pigs.     Lawson,  Missouri,  Route  3. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  "GOLD- 
bank"  strain.  Beautifully  bronzed,  pure 
white  edging,  big  boned,  splendid  birds,  $6 
to  $10.  Mrs.  Iver  Christenson,  Jamestown, 
Kansas. 

SARVER'S  FAMOUS  NARRAGANSETT 
turkeys,  large  boned  stock,  unrelated.  Sun- 
light Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Moriah,  Mo. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


GEESE,  EMBDEN,  TOULOUSE,  CHINA; 
turkeys,  ducks.  All  leading  Breeds  of  poul- 
try.    Emma  Ahlstedt,  Roxbury,  Kan. 

RUNNER  DUCKS,  FAWN  HEADS,  FINE 
markings,  $1  and  $2  each.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Jones,  Granger,  Mo. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  PRIZE  WINNING 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  peafowls, 
guineas,  stock,  eggs.  Cheap.  Write  wants. 
F.  J.  Damann,  Farmington,  Minn. 

ROUEN  DUCKS,  FINELY  MARKED; 
Wild  Mallards,  good  and  tame;  White 
Guineas,  White  Wyandottes,  French  Hou- 
dans  from  scored  stock.  Guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival.    Robert  Fulliton,  Austin,  Neb. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS. 

WHITE  ROCKS  AND  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels.  Utility  and  exhibition  stock  for 
sale.  Limited  number.  Write  Virgil  Tay- 
lor, Holton,  Kansas. 

WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS. 
MENTION     KANSAS  FARMER 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS  FROM 
blue  ribbon  and  sweepstakes  winners.  Mrs. 
J>.  A.  Swank,  Blue  Mound,  Kansas-. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

WHITE    ROCKS,    SIZE    AND  QUALITY, 

priced  reasonable.  Write  G.  M.  Kretz,  Clif- 
ton, Kansas. 

BIG  BONED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  fancy  breeding,  $2  each.  Bred  to  lay 
strain.     C.  D.  Swaim,  Geuda  Springs,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els.  The  Taylor  strain.  Price  $1.50  if 
taken  soon.     C.  H.  Wempe,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

BARRED — FIRST  PEN  ST.  LOUIS  SHOW. 
First  cockerel  and  cock,  ,State  Fair  exhibi- 
tion; breeding  malesr  J.  K.  Thompson,  205 
The  Drive,  Topeka. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  Bradley  strain.  Parks  200-egg  strain. 
$3  to  $5  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Gem  Poul- 
try Farm,  Haven,  Kansas. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  SIZE, 
quality  and  color.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
ducks,  all  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Ben  Miller, 
Newton,  Kansas. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Grand  breeding  birds,  large  and  well 
marked.  Dams  have  trap  nest  record  225 
eggs  in  year.  $3  each,  two  $5.50,  four  $10. 
Ike  Hudnall,  Milan,  Mo. 


ANCONAS. 


FOR  SALE  —  SINGLE  COMB  MOTTLED 
Ancona  cockerels,  Sheppard  strain,  from 
sweepstakes  winners;  $1  up.  Write  me  your 
wants.     Frank  Glenn,  Newton,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONA  COCKERELS, 
two  dollars  each;  good  ones.  Mrs.  Cecile 
McGuire,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

POULTRY  WANTED. 

PAYING  FOR  TURKEYS  23c,  HENS  15c, 
ducks,  geese,  12c,  guineas  40c  each.  Coops 
free.    The  Copes,  Topeka. 


CORNISH 


FOR  SALE — DARK  CORNISH  COCKER- 
ers,  English  strain.  O.  E.  Dawkins,  Ot- 
tawa, Kansas. 


Here  Is  What  You  Have  Been  Wanting 

A  perfect  riveting  machine,  uses  tubular  rivets,  no  punch  or  rivet  set  required, 

one  pressure  on  the  handle  and  the  job  is  done. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  in  repair  bills 
each  year. 

Made  of  japanned  iron  with  steel  plunger. 
This  riveter,  measuring  12  inches  long  and  6 
inches  high,  will  be  given  free  to  Kansas 
Farmer  readers. 

Send  us  $1.50  for  two  years'  subscription  to 
Kansas  Farmer  and  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  one  riveter,  all  charges 
prepaid.    Your  subscription  may  be  new,  renewal  or  extension. 

KANSAS  FARMER,    ...    TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gentlemen:    Please  find  enclosed  $  for  which  send  me 

Kansas  Farmer  year  

One  year  for  $1.00;  two  years  for  $1.50;  three  years  for  $2.00. 


Name   -  

State   R.  F.  D.  No.. 

Are  you  already  taking  Kansas  Farmer?   


J 


10 


KANSAS  F 


AER 


December  30,  1916 


Classified  Advertising 

Advertising1  "bargratn  counter."    Thousands  of  people  have  surplus  Items  of  stock 

for  sale — limited  In  amount  or  numbers  hardly  enough  to  justify  extensive  display 
advertising.  Thousands  of  other  people  want  to  buy  these  same  things.  These 
ii: tending  buyers  read  the  classified  "ads" — looking-  for  bargains.  Your  advertisement 
here  reaches  over  300,000  readers  for  4  cents  a  word  per  week.  No  "ad"  taken  for 
less  than  60  cents.  All  "ads"  set  in  uniform  style,  no  display.  Initials  and  number* 
count  as  words.    Address  counted.    Terms,  always  cash  with  order. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ads,  up  to  25  words,  including  address,  will  be  Inserted 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  for  bona  fide  seekers  of  employment  on  farms. 


HELP  WANTED. 


ALFALFA. 


TAKE  A  HOME  AGENCY  AND  A  PAIR 
profit.     Eureka  Co.,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

WANTED  —  LIVE  AGENTS  AT  ONCE. 
Excellent  terms.  Falls  City  Nursery,  Falls 
City,  Nebraska. 

MEN  —  100  %  PROFIT  GUARANTEED 
selling  spray  pump  and  automobile  washer. 
Write  Rusler  Company,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

BE  A  GOVERNMENT  FARMER.  GOOD 
pay:  steady,  interesting  job.  Write  Central 
Institute,  44-F,  St.  Louis. 

BOYS,  G1RI.S.  SEND  US  THIRTY  OR 
more  names  of  farmers  who  will  need  seed 
corn  this  spring  and  we  will  send  you  a 
Til"e  premium  free.  Seed  Corn  Armstrong's, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

THOUSANDS  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
now  open  to  farmers,  men  and  women.  $65 
to  $150  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  easily  obtained.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-82,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  TRAVEL  FOR 
old  established  firm.  No  canvassing;  $1,170 
first  year,  payable  weekly,  pursuant  to  con- 
tract. Expenses  advanced.  G.  G.  Nichols, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — AN  EXCELLENT  REGIS- 
tered  Shorthorn  bull,  of  serviceable  age. 
Red  In  color.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Columbian 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

HIGHLY  BRED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES, 
either  sex,  15-16ths  pure,  crated  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  station  by  express,  charges  all 
paid,  for  $20  apiece.  Frank  M.  Hawes, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

TRADES  EVERYWHERE  —  EXCHANGE 
book  free.     Bersle  Agency,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

FOR  SALE — STOCK  FARM  WITH  A 
splendid  summer  and  winter  range.  Write 
today.     Charlie  Hughes,  Roseland,  La. 

FARM  LANDS  THAT  WILL  SOON  DOU- 
ble  in  value  and  raise  from  fifteen  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  while  doing 
so,  is  the  proposition  I  have  to  offer.  Your 
Investigation  will  prove  my  statement.  J.  H. 
Morison,  Sterling,  Colorado. 

FARMING  OUR  FERTILE  FLORIDA 
lands  means  growing  crops  the  year  round. 
Sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  ideal  for  early 
vegetables,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  live  stock 
and  staple  field  crops.  Tract  in  prosperous 
community,  close  to  transportation  and  Dixie 
Highway.  Our  book,  "Farming  in  Florida." 
points  way  for  right  man  to  make  big 
profits.  Write  for  free  copy  today.  O.  P. 
Swope  Land  Company,  Ovieda,  Seminole 
County,  Florida. 

THE  STRAY  LIST. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  MARSHALL  RIFE, 
Union  Township,  Rice  County,  Kansas,  one 
red  bull  calf,  about  one  year  old,  appraised 
value  $20.  L.  W.  Pulliam,  County  Clerk, 
Rice  County,  Lyons,  Kansas. 

TAKEN  UP,  BY  O.  L.  FREY,  ABOUT 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Elmdale  in  Dia- 
mond Creek  Township,  Chase  County,  Kan- 
sas, one  red  yearling  heifer;  no  marks  or 
brands;  valued  at  $30.  November,  1916. 
J.  A.  Mann,  County  Clerk,  Chase  County, 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE  OR  WILL 
trade  for  western  land,  two  good  registered 
jacks,  extra  good  breeders;  a  yearling  jack, 
two  jennets  in  foal.     E.  J.  Devon,  Parnell, 

Missouri. 
' 

SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  YOUNG  STOCK, 
15-16ths  Belgian  stallion  9  years  old,  weight 
2,000  pounds;  85  per  cent  breeder.  W.  G. 
Shldeler,  Silver  Lake,  Kansas. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SALE — BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINA 
male,  weighs  over  325  pounds.  Will  make  a 
700  or  800-pound  boar.  Sure  getter  of  large 
litters.  Price  $30,  crated  and  with  papers. 
A    guaranteed    bargain.      R.    J.  Blackman, 


Cole  Camp,  Mo. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS- 
Charles  Clemmons,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


SEEDS 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE— FREE 
from  Johnson  grass  or  other  mixtures.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices.  Miller  Bros.,  Bliss, 
Okla. 

LENHARDT'S  SELECTED  EARLY  PRO- 
lific  seed  corn.  Every  ear  inspected  by  us. 
You  get  best  results  by  using  this  corn. 
Lenhardt  Bros.,  Garnesville,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— LIMITED  AMOUNT  SUDAN 
grass  seed  at  50c  per  pound.  W.  H.  Eng- 
land, Ponca  City,  Okla. 

WANTED— TO  BUY. 

WANTED,  SEEDS  —  CLOVER,  CANE, 
Inlllet,  kafir,  milo,  English  blue  grass,  Sudan 
grass,  pop  corn.  Send  samples.  Mitchelalll 
Bsed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

WANTED— CAR  LOAD  OF  THREE  AND 
four-year-old  likely  looking  molly  mules, 
Lancaster  &  Hudson,  Brenner,  Kansas. 


I  CAN  SHOW  YOU  RAW  LANDS  THAT 
I  sold  less  than  two  years  ago  at  $85  per 
acre  that  are  now  renting  by  the  year  at 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  Why  not  get  some 
of  this  wonderful  alfalfa  bottom  land  now? 
I  have  several  choice  pieces  at  $100  on  long 
time  payments.  Under  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  America.  For  names  of  farmers  from 
your  own  state  now  here  and  printed  mat- 
ter, write  H.  H.  Clark,  100  Main,  Calipatria, 
Imperial  Valley,  California. 


DOGS. 


COLLIE  PUPS — U.  A.  GORE,  SEWARD, 
Kansas. 

AIRDALE  —  THE  GREAT  TWENTIETH 
century  dog.  Collies  that  are  bred  workers. 
We  breed  the  best.  Send  for  list.  W.  It. 
Watson,  Box  128,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  LIVING  IN 
your  back  yard  raising  Belgian  hares.  Full 
particulars  and  price  list  of  all  breeds,  10c. 
W.  G.  Thorson,  Aurora,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — 16-HORSEPOWER  GASO- 
line  engine  on  steel  trucks;  good  as  new. 
Double  seated  carriage,  rubber  tires,  good 
as  new,  cost  $480,  or  will  trade  either  of  the 
above.  Make  me  an  offer.  H.  W.  McAfee, 
Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — LATEST  PLAT  BOOK  OF 
Shawnee  County,  44  pages,  size  14x19 
Inches.  Shows  each  township  In  the  county, 
with  name  of  each  property  owner  on  his 
land,  also  rural  routes,  school  houses,  rail- 
roads and  complete  alphabetical  list  of  tax- 
payers in  county  outside  Topeka  and  Oak- 
land. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cloth  bind- 
ing, $5.00.  To  close  out  remaining  brlstol 
board  binding  will  sell  a  year's  subscription 
to  Kansas  Farmer  and  Plat  Book  for  only 
$1.50.  Last  previous  county  map  sold  for 
$10.  Send  all  orders  to  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Kan. 


SILOS. 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  CONCRETE  SILOS, 
220  tons  each.  One  has  200  tons  of  corn 
silage  in  it.  Barn  40  by  44,  12  lots,  the 
edge  Yates  Center.  Good  location  for  a 
dairy.     C.  H.  Weide,  Yates  Center,  Kansas. 


HONEY. 


PURE  HONEY— TWO  60-POUND  CANS, 
$9.50,  f.  o.  b.  Las  Animas,  Colorado.  W.  P. 
Morley. 

PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 
WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 

Trapshootin  g 

The  wholesomeness  of  life  in  the  coun- 
try with  its  attendant  hard  work  in  the 
open  air  is  never  more  manifest  than  at 
the  traps  when  the  country  boy,  fresh 
from  the  farm,  pits  his  nerve  and  clear 
Bightedness  at  the  big  tournaments 
against  that  of  the  top-notchers. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  aforesaid  top- 
notchers  are  to  be  found  a  majority  who 
shoot  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  season  until,  when  the 
big  tournament  is  on,  their  muscles  and 
nerves  are  trained  to  a  mechanical  per- 
fection. The  country  boy,  however,  has 
no  such  training  and  many  of  them  let 
six  months  or  more  slip  by  before  they 
find  an  opportunity  to  face  the  traps 
for  a  little  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
these  same  bronzed  and  brawny  Amer- 
icans who  offer  constant  surprises  to  the 
gallery  and  contestants  at  the  big  state 
shooting  classics  and  the  old  timer  can- 
not but  wonder  what  the  result  would 
be  if  the  farmer  lad  in  connection  with 
his  clean,  homely  life  had  his  weekly 
issue  with  the  animated  targets. 

It  is  true  that  the  handtrap  is  fast 
finding  its  place  in  the  farmhouse  and 
who  knows  but  that  this  combination — 
the  farmer  boy  and  the  handtrap — will 
develop  in  this  country  a  shooting  talent 
that  will  make  present-day  scores  seem 
mediocre? — George  Peck. 


A  little  labor  expended  in  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  orchard  in  the  fall  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  farm  work 
has  become  slack,  will  be  unusually 
profitable.  By  the  simple  process  of 
burning  all  weeds,  brush,  dead  limbs  and 
leaves,  thousands  and  in  some  cases  even 
millions  of  insect  eggs  and  fungous 
spores  that  have  been  produced  during 
the  past  season  will  be  destroyed.  In  no 
line  of  work  is  a  little  prevention  more 
valuable  than  it  is  here.  Each  one  of 
these  eggs  or  spores  is  only  waiting  for 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  hatch  or 
grow  and  start  its  work  upon  the  fruit 
crop  of  next  season. 


We  desire  to  make  this  department  just  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  believing 
that  an  exchange  of  experiences  will  add  to  its  value,  we  hereby  extend  an 
invitation  to  our  readers  to  use  it  in  passing  on  to  others  experiences  or  sugges- 
tions by  which  you  have  profited.  Any  questions  submitted  will  receive  our 
careful  attention  and  If  we  are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  answer,  we  will 
endeavor  to  direct  inquirer  to  reliable  source  of  help.  Address  Editor  of  Home 
Department,  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him   who,    with   a   fervent   heart,  goes 
forth 

Under    the    bright    and    glorious  .  sky,  and 
looks 

On  duties  well  performed,   and   days  well 

spent! 

For    him    the    wind,    ay,    and    the  yellow 
leaves, 

Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 
teachings. 

He   shall   so   hear   the   solemn   hymn  that 
Death 

Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

— Longfellow. 


Are  you  worrying  because  you  received 
a  Christmas  gift  from  a  friend  to  whom 
you  sent  nothing,  or  perhaps  only  a 
card  or  letter?  Do  not  do  this.  The 
true  spirit  of  Christmas  is  to  give,  not 
exchange.  When  we  make  up  our  lists 
of  those  whom  we  will  remember,  we 
should  not  consider  whether  or  not  they 
will  remember  us.  The  card  or  letter 
bearing  the  message  of  a  friend,  should 
be  prized  as  much  as  a  gift.  In  ac- 
knowledging gifts  from  those  whom  we 
have  not  remembered  with  gifts,  let  us 
not  make  apologies.  There  are  many 
ways  we  can  show  our  friendship 
through  the  year  as  well  as  at  the 
Christmas  season. 


Do  You  Can  Vegetables? 

We  wish  all  our  readers  might  have 
seen  the  exhibit  of  canned  goods  shown 
by  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daughter  Can- 
ning Club  at  Leavenworth  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  exhibit  and  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  club  mem- 
bers are  described  on  another  page  in 
this  paper.  These  women  can  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  meats  as  successfully 
as  they  do  fruits.  One  woman  told  us 
she  has  canned  1,080  quarts'  up  to  De- 
cember first,  but  her  year's  total  would 
be  much  larger  than  this  for  she  would 
refill  her  empty  cans  with  meat  at 
butchering  time,  and  with  sweet  pota- 
toes, as  these  Avere  not  keeping  well  and 
this  was  the  only  way  she  could  save 
them. 

What  has  been  done  by  these  women 
can  be  done  by  all  others  who  will  make 
the  effort.  Printed  matter  on  the  new 
methods  of  canning  is.  obtainable  from 
the  extension  division  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  and  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  ex- 
plains the  methods  so  clearly  that  any- 
one can  follow  them.  The  equipment  re- 
quired for  this  work  is  not  elaborate  or 
expensive. 


Good  Advice  for  Boys 

Former  President  William  Howard 
Taft,  in  an  article  telling  what  the  legal 
profession  offers  the  young  man  today, 
published  in  the  December  issue  of  The 
American  Boy,  says: 

"In  the  first  place,  a  boy  should  not 
enter  the  legal  profession  unless  he  has 
a  taste  for  law.  How  shall  he  know 
whether  he  has  the  taste?  He  knows 
whether  he  is  on  familiar  terms  with 
books,  or  whether  open  air  work  such  as 
engineering  appeals  to  him  more.  He 
should  like  study,  for  law  is  a  studious 
profession.  In  law  he  will  have  to  use 
his  mind  all  the  time,  will  have  to  con- 
sult books,  and  arrange  his  thoughts  in 
logical  order.  If  he  has  no  intellectual 
tastes,  a  boy  should  not  go  into  law. 

"A  boy  ought  not  to  go  into  law  if  he 
desires  to  make  money.  There  are  law- 
yers who  have  become  rich,  but  the  aver- 
age lawyer  is  not  a  money  maker;  the 
profession  ought  not  to  be  entered  as  a 
money-making  profession.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  much  injured  by  that 
tendency. 

"If  a  boy  is  interested  in  government 
and  politics,  in  statesmanship,  in  making 
himself  useful  in  public  matters,  he 
ought  to  be  a  lawyer,  because  the  study 
of  law  brings  him  into  the  field  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  of  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive activities,  and  trains  him  in  the 
practical  operation  of  law.  Law  offers 
great  opportunities  to  a  boy  who  wants 
to  be  useful,  but  the  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress.  He  must  be  ready  to  work 
hard  in  an  intellectual  way  to  prepare 
to  succeed  and  to  make  himself  useful  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


"If  a  boy  wishes  to  rise  in  the  profes- 
sion, he  ought  to  get  as  thorough  an  edu- 
cation as  he  can.  He  should  not  attempt 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law  if  his  re- 
sources are  limited  and  he  is  so  situ- 
ated that  he  cannot  earn  enough  as  he 
goes  along  to  give  himself  a  complete 
education  in  law,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
foundation  in  general  education.  Men 
who  come  to  the  bar,  after  preparing  for 
their  examinations  by  the  cramming 
process,  may  succeed  for  a  little  while 
in  private  practice,  but  men  whose 
foundation  of  general  education  is  very 
limited  never  become  useful  members  of 
the  profession.  Law  is  a  learned  pro- 
fession. There  are  instances  of  men, 
who,  without  having  good  educational 
opportunities,  have  made  themselves 
learned,  but  these  are  great  exceptions. 

"The  profession  is  overcrowded.  Great 
numbers  of  men  start  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  law  and  become  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  but  do  not  practice.  Law 
is  a  good  preparation  for  any  business, 
but  those  who  hang  on  are  too  many,  and 
the  ones  who  succeed  are  the  ones  who 
stick  to  it,  and  Avho  prepare  themselves, 
both  before  and  after  the  period  of  actual 
study,  so  that  they  can  do  the  business 
which  comes  to  them  with  thoroughness 
and  satisfaction  to  their  clients. 

"A  boy  ought  not. to  go  lightly  into 
law  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
Law  is  a  great  profession,  but  it  has  been 
made  great  by  the  self-sacrifice  and  hard 
work  and  earnest  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  bar.  The 
ones  who  lagged,  who  took  short  cuts, 
who  were  not  willing  to  work  hard — 
they  it  is  who  have  brought  disrepute 
upon  the  profession." 

Work  and  Play 

The  farm  where  there  is  time  for 
something  besides  work,  is  the  one  on 
which  the  young  folks  will  remain  con- 
tented longest.  It  is  possible  to  find 
enough  work  on  almost  any  farm  to  keep 
folks  busy  day  and  night,  and  it  is  also 
possible  and  very  probable  that  if  this 
practice  is  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to 
finish  the  work,  the  young  folks  will  be 
looking  for  another  job  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  leave  home. 

Human  nature  demands  recreation 
and  the  one  who  withholds  it  from  those 
working  under  him,  will  be  sure  to  cre- 
ate dissatisfaction,  whether  it  be  farm 
work  or  some  other  kind  that  demands 
the  entire  time. 

The  farmer  who  allows  his  children  a 
few  hours  each  week  away  from  work, 
will  find  that  his  helpers  will  accomplish 
as  much  in  the  hours  they  work  as  they 
would  if  made  to  feel  there  was  no  time 
for  play,  and  they  will  work  much  more 
willingly. 

What  is  the  object  of  all  our  work  if 
it  is  not  to  promote  happiness  and  con- 
tentment? Will  we  ever  gain  our  goal 
if  we  under-estimate  the  value  of  these 
as  we  go  along? 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  calendars 
we  have  seen  has  just  been  received  from 
Clay,  Robinson  &  Company,  commission 
merchants,  Chicago.  It  is"  a  panel  12  x 
36  inches  and  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
picture  of  a  pretty  girl  and  her  dog. 
This  firm  has  always  been  liberal  in. 
the  distribution  of  its  calendars,  and  a 
request  sent  to  the  address  given  above 
would  no  doubt  bring  one  of  this  year's 
exceptionally  pretty  ones. 

Graham  Pudding 

%  cupful  molasses 

Vi  cupful  butter 

%  cupful  sweet  milk 

1  cupful  raisins 

1  egg 

1  teaspoonful  soda 
m  cupfuls  graham  flour 

Spice  to  suit  taste.  Steam  two  and 
one-half  hours. 


Ginger  Cake 

1  egg 

%  cupful  molasses 

Vi  cupful  lard 

Vi  cupful  brown  sugar 

2  cupfuls  flour 

1  teaspoonful  soda 
%  cupful  boiling  water 
Salt 
Ginger 
Cinnamon 
Add  the  boiling  water  last. 


December  30,  1916 

GLENWOOD  CANNING  CLUB 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 
and  vegetables,  and  even  cold  boiled  ham 
which  had  been  bought  in  slices  ready 
to  serve.  The  meal  in  the  other  home 
was  made  up  entirely  of  home-grown, 
home-prepared  products,  it  being  so 
noticeable  a  contrast  that  he  had  com- 
mented upon  it.  In  reply,  the  house- 
wife laughingly  told  him  that  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  search  the 
alleys  of  a  near-by  town  for  tin  cans 
in  which  to  supply  their  chickens  with 
water.  Both  families  were  very  com- 
fortable, financially,  but  in  the  one  case 
the  saving  made  possible  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  home  products  was  still  recog- 
nized, while  in  the  other  this  had  been 
lost  sight  of  in  recent  years  of  easier 
circumstances. 

During  the  afternoon  Dean  Johnson, 
Otis  E.  Hall,  and  P.  H.  Ross  also  gave 
short  talks. 

GLENWOOD  CLUB  IN  MOVING  PICTURES 

There  were  two  unique  features  on 
the  day's  program,  one  being  a  reel  of 
moving  pictures  taken  in  the  Glenwood 
Club  neighborhood  and  thrown  on  the 
screen  at  a  local  theater.  Following  this 
a  number  of  moving  pictures  of  the 
Leavenworth  occasion  were  taken,  to  be 
used  by  Mr.  Benson  in  his  club  work 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr. 
Hall  in  his  work  in  Kansas.  The  pic- 
tures included  the  charter  members  of 
the  club,  the  exhibit  with  all  teams  sta- 
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tioned  in  their  sections  and  explaining 
to  the  visitors  the  process  used  by  them, 
the  arrival  of  the  speakers  of  the  day, 
and  other  scenes  portraying  the  interest 
shown  at  the  Leavenworth  meeting. 

CLUB  EXHIBIT  TO  GO  TO  MANHATTAN 

Dean  Johnson  made  arrangements  with 
the  club  to  have  the  exhibit  stored  in 
Leavenworth  until  the  time  of  the  An- 
nual Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College,  in  February, 
when  it  will  be  shipped  to  Manhattan 
and  displayed  so  that  all  the  visitors  of 
the  week  may  see  the  very  practical  re- 
sults of  the  home-canning  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hall  the  past  two  years. 

To  say  the  Glenwood  Mother-Daugh- 
ter Canning  Club  has  been  a  success  is 
not  enough.  The  achievements  of  the 
club  stand  as  a  monument  to  those  who 
conceived  the  possibilities  of  such  work, 
and  the  effort  put  into  it  will  increase 
in  value  as  its  influence  is  felt  far  and 
near. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  drop  a  word  of 
praise  in  behalf  of  the  Leavenworth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  I.  N.  Chapman.  The  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all,  and  their 
determination  to  leave  undone  nothing 
that  will  make  for  a  better  Leaven- 
worth County,  is  a  stimulus  to  those  in 
charge  of  any  local  project. 

Hot  toast  sprinkled  with  cinnamon 
after  being  buttered,  is  delicious* 


FASHION  DEPARTMENT  -  ALL  PATTERNS  TEN  CENTS 

This  department  is  prepared  especially  in  New  York  City,  for  Kansas  Farmer. 
We  can  supply  our  readers  with  high-grade,  perfect-fitting,  seam-allowing  patterns 
at  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  material  required,  accompanies  each  pattern.  When  ordering,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  give  the  correct  number  and  size  of  each 
pattern  you  want,  and  enclose  10  cents  for  each  number.  We  agree  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Special  offer:  To  anyone  ordering  a  pattern 
we  will  send  the  latest  issue  of  our  fashion  book,  "Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dress- 
maker," for  only  2  cents;  send  12  cents  for  pattern  and  book.  Price  of  book  If 
ordered  without  pattern,  6  cents.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  books  to  Kansas 
Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


No.  8067 — Girls'  Drees:  Cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  One  of  the  leaders  in  dress 
styles  for  growing  girls  is  shown  in  this  picture.  In  each  half  of  the  front  below 
a  deep  yoke,  two  of  three  tucks  are  turned  toward  the  center  and  a  third  toward 
the  armhole  to  gain  the  panel  effect.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head.  No.  8059— 
Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  When  one 
is  in  just  the.  state  of  mind  for  rest  and  comfort,  a,  dressing  sacque  like  the  one 
illustrated  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  contentment.  Cut  in  one  piece 
and  in  a  becoming  length  at  the  sides;  the  surplice  closing  adds  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness. No.  8096 — Girls'  Coat:  Cut  in  sizes  8  to  14  years.  Up  to  date  in  detail 
without  being  a  bit  fussy,  this  coat  will  please  any  girl.  By  reason  of  its  deep,  wide 
collar,  that  comes  close  to  being  a  shoulder  cape,  the  panel  back,  belted  sides  and 
straight  front,  it  may  be  classes  with  the  prettiest  and  smartest  of  practical  coats. 
No.  8081 — Ladies'  Dress:  Cut  in  sizes  36  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  One  of  the 
models  in  high  style  for  the  season  is  shown  in  this  illustration.  The  plain  waist 
is  well  set  off  with  a  pretty  collar  of  contrasting  goods.  The  sleeve  has  most  of  its 
fullness  at  the  wrist  where  a  frill  cuff  is  gathered.  The  two-gore  skirt  is  prettily 
draped  with  a  four-gore  tunic.  No.  80D1 — Ladies'  Skirt:  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  If  you  like  their  dressy  effect,  you  will  add  the  peplum  to  the 
sides  of  this  skirt,  but  its  style  stays  even  if  they  are  omitted.  The  garment  is  cut 
in  four  gores,  arranged  with  panel  front  and  back,  and  may  be  trimmed  with  braid 
as  pictured  to  show  fashion's  fancy.  No.  8055 — Ladies'  Apron:  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  In  this  sleeveless  apron,  the  body  part  is  neatly  fitted 
to  the  figure  and  rounded  out  over  the  shoulders  as  if  to  suggest  that  the  military 
note  Is  still  in  the  air.  A  belt  of  material  joins  a  three-gore  skirt  cut  quite  full 
and  with  a  seamed  panel  front;  a  large,  well-shaped  pocket  is  stitched  at  either  side. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


TRAIN  TO  SUCCEED 

A  COURSE  IN 

The  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

MEANS  SUCCESS  TO  YOU 

The  largest,  best  and  most  successful  college  In  the  West.  Control  your  future 
by  having  a  specialty.  A  successful  school  and  successful  methods.  Character 
building  and  business  training.  A  good  position  for  every  graduate.  Moderate 
tuition — clean  city — expert  faculty.  Free  winter  Chautauqua,  lectures,  stereop- 
tlcon.  Stenotypy,  the  machine  way  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  college  paper  free. 
Positions  guaranteed  when  your  work  is  completed. 

Learn  all  about  this  big  school.  Let  me  send  you  free  our  big  new  1916 
catalog  and  a  copy  of  the  "NEW  ERA."    Write  for  them  now. 

L.  L.  TUCKER.  Pres.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 

SAL  IN  A,  KANSAS 


ABILENE,  KANSAS. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  particulars  concerning  your  "One  Dollar"  Install- 
ment Plan  of  paying  for  a  business  course.    Also  how  to  get  a  position. 


Name  

MAIL  TODAY. 


Town. 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


10th&  Oak  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

51  st  YEAR.  Over  38,000  former  Students.  Our 
modern  Building  has  15  elegant  Rooms,  Including 
FREE  GYMNASIUM  and  Auditorium.  21  experienced 
Teachers  and  Lecturers.  Day  and  Night  Schools 
all  Year.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  Book-keeplng_and  English  Branches. 
Catalogue"  K  "  Free.  J.F.Spaldlng,  A.  M.,Prett 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Student.  Esrn  Board  While  Learnlnj. 
A  practical  ichool  with  railroad  wires. 
Owned  and  operated  by  A.  T.  &  8.  F.  By. 
EARN  FROM  $55  TO  $100  PER  MONTH. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
•ANTA  FE  TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL 
Desk  F.  Topeka,  Kansas 


Real  Estate  For  Sale 


FORCED  SALE 

Square  section,  fenced  and  cross-fenced, 
good  well  and  windmill,  shedding  for  stock, 
two-room  house  and  120  acres  in  cultivation; 
north  third  rolling,  balance  all  nice  smooth 
land;  ten  miles  to  railroad  shipping  point, 
four  miles  to  German  Catholic  Church,  and 
three  miles  to  Presbyterian  Church.  Can 
get  one  or  two  sections  of  outside  range  If 
desired.  A  fine  stock  ranch.  Price,  $8  an 
acre.     No  trades. 

D.  F.  CARTER,  County  Clerk,  Eeoti,  Kansas 

A  GEORGIA  BARGAIN 

150  acres,  well  located  on  the  river,  clay 
subsoil;  60  acres  in  cultivation,  85%  of  land 
can  be  cultivated  profitably,  15%  fine  pas- 
ture, 2%  miles  from  A.  C.  L.  Railroad, 
Charlton  County,  Ga.  Climate  unexcelled, 
good  hunting  and  fishing  near  by.  Will 
raise  any  crop  grown  in  this  portion  of  the 
South.     Price  $2,700  cash. 

J.  C.  Allen     -     Folkston,  Ga. 

20  ACRES,  %  mi.  limits  McAlester,  city 
15.000;  2%  miles  business  center  city.  15  a. 
cult.,  11  a.  being  strictly  first  class  dry 
bottom,  bal.  slope.  Good  fence.  Small 
house.  $45  per  acre.  Terms. 
SOUTHERN  REALTV  CO.,  McAlester,  Okla. 

FOR  TRADE 

An  80-acre  farm  well  improved,  18  miles 
southwest  of  Topeka  on  automobile  road 
from  Topeka  to  Burlingame,  for  a  wheat 
ranch  In  Western  Kansas.  Will  give  a  good 
trade.    W.  Q.  HYATT,  Carbondale,  Kansas. 

PROSPERITY  is  found  in  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  land.  Whole  milk,  46c  per  pound  for 
butter  fat;  corn,  90c  per  bushel;  wheat, 
$1.75.  Locate  on  one  of  our  farm  bargains 
close  to  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Take  advantage 
of  creamery  and  market.  Write  for  list  of 
any  size  farm  vou  want. 

MANSFIELD  LAND  CO.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Southern  Maryland  . 
consisting  of  about  300  acres  under  cultiva- 
iton  and  about  (.he  same  amount  of  marsh 
land.  Fine  corn  and  tobacco  land,  1916 
crops  fine.  Marsh  land  producing  hogs  and 
cattle  at  a  minimum  cost  and  only  25  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  with  good  roads. 
No  agents.  Address 

E.  R.  CABLE,  NOTTINGHAM,  MARYLAND 

MONTANA  LANDS 

Free  map  of  Montana  and  free  information 
regarding  the  grain  and  stock  land  of  north- 
ern Montana.  Write  North  Montana  Immi- 
gration Ass'n,  Dept.  K-F,  Havre,  Mont. 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 


Ropps  New  Calculator  Free 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

New,  Revised,  and  Strictly  Up  to  Date. 

It  is  a  great  time  and  money  saver, 
preventing  costly  mistakes.  It  shows 
you  how  to  accurately  and  instantly  fig- 
ure out  any  problem  that 
may  come  up  in  every 
walk  of  life.  It  tells  how 
to  figure  estimates, 
wages,  taxes,  and  inter- 
est on  any  sum  of  money, 
any  number  of  days,  at 
any  rate.  Tells  bushels 
and  pounds  in  any  load 
of  grain;  weight  and 
prices  of  live  stock,  con- 
tents of  bins,  cribs,  etc. 
Bound  in  red  cloth  cover, 
pocket)  size,  160  pages.  While  they  last 
we  are  going  to  give  this  valuable  book 
free  to  anyone  sending  us  one  dollar  for 
the  following  money-saving  club  offer: 
KANSAS  FARMER — 

Every  week,  one  year  

FRUIT  GROWER— 

Twice  a  month,  one  year. . . , 

ROPP'S  NEW  CALCULATOR 

Free  

The  Fruit  Grower  is  the  national  fruit 
magazine  and  accepted  as  the  leading 
authority  on  farm,  orchard  and  garden. 
Published  every  two  weeks. 

Don't  delay,  order  now. 

KANSAS  FARMER 
Circulation  Dept.  Topeka,  Kansas 

When  writing  to  Kansas 
Farmer  live  stock  advertisers, 
please  mention  this  paper. 

"YOUR  OWN  NAME" 


ALL 
FOR 

$|.oo 


ON  THIS  EXTRA  FINE  KNOT) 

Two  best  quality  steel  blades.  German 
■liver  tips,  brass  lined.  Transparent  handle 
showing  your  own  name. 

We  will  send  this  beautiful  knife  with 
your  own  name  on  It  for  one  yearly  sub- 
scription to  Kansas  Farmer  at  $1.60  or  a, 
three  years'  subscription  at  12.26.  Address) 
KAN3A8  FARMER    -    TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

It  doesn't  pay  to  play  a  joke  on  a 
commercial  traveler,  as  a  Berkeley  gro- 
cer discovered  a  few  days  ago.  A  poor 
old  woman  seeking  alms  came  in  while 
the  grocer  and  the  traveler  were  in  con- 
versation. The  grocer,  wishing  to  play 
a  joke  on  the  salesman,  told  the  woman 
to  "ask  the  boss,"  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  commercial  traveler.  The 
latter  was  thunderstruck  for  the  mo> 
ment,  but,  regaining  his  self  possession, 
at  once  said,  turning  to  the  grocer,  who 
is  a  very  small  man:  "Boy,  give  this 
poor  woman  a  dollar  out  of  the  till." 
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Get  Eqqs 

Now  " 

Fall  and  winter  eggs  bring  big 
money.  Start  your  early-hatched 
pullets  laying  now— keep  them  at 
it  all  winter.  Hurry  along  the 
late  ones.  Help  the  hens  through 
the  critical  molting  period  when 
they  are  weak  and  liable  to  con- 
tract many  diseases.  Make  every 
bird  a  producer  by  using 

Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator 

It  makes  hens  lay  by  supplying 
the  tonics  they  need  at  this  season 
and  quickly  putting  them  in  lay- 
ing condition.  It  induces  them 
to  eat  better — hastens  digestion 
and  assimilation — prevents  dis- 
orders of  liver  and  bowels — stirs 
the  egg-producing  organs  into 
activity.  Used  by  successful 
poultrymen  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  cost  is  small — one  cent  a 
ben  per  month — results  are  big. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instruc- 
tion* to  supply  you  with  Pratta  Prepa. 
rations  under  our  square-deal  guaran- 
tee— ' '  Your  money  back  if  YOU  are 
not  satisfied' ' — the  guarantee  that, 
has  stood  for  nearly  SO  years. 
Write  today  fsr  64-page 
55  Poultry  Book— FREE. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


EDE  SAFETY  TAN 

Makes  Robes  10  Sq.  Ft.  Larger 


Save  60%  on  Eobes  and  Ooata  by 
sending  your  hides  to  be^'Ede  tanned" 
—same  as  largest  manufacturers  do. 

Ede  Safety  Tun.  Only  tan  that  will 
not  waste  or  shrink  your  hide  with 
Blum.  Produces  robes  10  sq.  ft.  larger 
— worth  85o  per  sq.  ft.  toyou.  Only  tan 
that  destroys  all  disease  germs  and  is 
approved  by  Government  Inspectors. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

Ede  Ship-Sate  System.  Recognized 
by  railroads  as  only  safe  way  to  ship 
hides.  Ends  losses,  thefts,  delays. 
Von  can  ship  a  thousand  miles  as 
safely  as  ten.  Ask  for  it. 

Prices  1 3  M  to  50  Per  Cent  Below 
Others.  Because  we  produce  35% 
America's  Custom  Tanning,  we  can 
save  you  money.  Write  for  Beaut  if  al 
CatalogM  ,  illustrating  Ede  Furs. 

Agents:  If  no  Ede  agent  in  yooi 
town,  write  for  special  proposition. 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  Omaha 

Des  Moines    gt.  Paul 

Dubuque  SI  our  Falls 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
them  into  ooats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruga  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocx  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  frolght 
Both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
tildes  and  oall    skins  j  about  the  fur 

Soods  and  gome  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
ermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  LysU  Av«„  Rochester*  N.  Y. 


Hides  Tanned 

We  give  you  the  opportunity  of  sending 
your  Horse  and  Cow  Hides  to  us  to  be 
tanned  and  made  up  into  beautiful  Coats 
and  Robes  for  you. 

Our  superior  grade  of  work  costs  you 
less  than  the  ordinary  class  of  work. 

Write  for  free  catalog,  giving  you  all  in- 
formation. Address 

C0WNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


523  Market  Street 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


HIDES  TANNED 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs  and  we  will  tan 
and  make  fur  coats,  robes,  rugs,  mitts,  etc., 
of  them.  All  kinds  of  repair  work  and  taxi- 
dermy. Also  tanning  harness  and  lace.  We 
are  the  only  tannery  in  Kansas  City.  Write 
for  catalog  C-8  and  price  list. 

KANSAS  CITY  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 
914  Union  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Cash  Paid  for  Hides  and  Furs. 

If  on  the  market  for  pure-bred 
stock,  read  Kansas  Farmer  live 
find  what  you  want. 


Activity  Life  of  Laying  H  en 


ACTIVITY  is  the  life  of  the  laying 
hen.  As  her  activity  decreases,  so 
does  her  egg  production.  The  hen 
that  stands  around  all  day,  and  scarcely 
has  enough  energy  to  eat  foo4  placed 
before  her,  is  never  a  laying  hen. 

The  amount  of  forced  exercise  neces- 
sary will  vary  with  the  breed.  The 
Leghorn,  conceded  to  be  the  highest  egg 
producer,  and  most  active  bird,  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  exercise.  The  Brahma 
is  an  example  of  the  other  extreme,  and 
must  always  have  a  strong  incentive  to 
exercise.  The  vigor  and  productivity  of 
the  free-range  hen  as  compared  to  one 
yard-confined  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
her  active  life. 

During  the  winter  months  exercise  can 
best  be  managed  by  feeding  all  the  whole 
grain  in  a  litter  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep.  This  will  not  involve  a  waste,  for 
if  hens  are  left  a  little  hungry  they  will 
scratch  long  after  the  last  kernel  has 
been  found. 

Laying  hens  should  never  be  fed  in 
such  quantities  as  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tite. Whole  grain  should  be  fed  very 
sparingly  in  the  morning,  and  heavily 
at  night.  This  not  only  keeps  the  birds 
more  active,  through  the  day,  but  a 
heavy  feed  of  grain  at  night  keeps  their 
bodies  warmer. 

Straw,  hay,  alfalfa  chaff,  leaves  and 
cut  corn  stover,  all  make  good  litters. 
Shavings  and  saw  dust  are  not  best  be- 
cause they  tend  to  pack,  and  also  hold 
dampness.  Regardless  of  the  kind  of 
litter  used,  it  should  be  renewed  fre- 
quently and  never  allowed  to  become 
badly  contaminated  with  droppings. 

Exercise  can  be  further  encouraged  by 
suspending  a  head  of  cabbage  or  a  few 
Toots  above  the  reach  of  the  hens.  At 
butchering  time  a  part  of  the  offal,  or 
a  raw  bone  hung  in  a  similar  way,  will 
keep  hungry  hens  on  the  jump  most  of 
the  time. — C.  S.  Anderson,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College. 


The  Community  Egg  Circle 

We  would  call  attention  to  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  656,  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
forming  a  community  circle  for  the  mar- 
keting of  eggs.  In  this  bulletin  forms 
are  offered  to  aid  in  organizing,  manag- 
ing, and  auditing  a  community  co-oper- 
ative egg  circle  or  association.  They 
are  subject  to  such  changes  as  will  make 
them  best  adapted  to  the  local  condi- 
tions. 

While  at  first  the  number  of  eggs  to 
be  marketed  may  not  warrant  a  central 
station,  with  a  manager  to  inspect, 
grade,  and  market  the  whole  product, 
the  aim  should  be  to  develop  to  that 
state.  It  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
uniform  grade,  which  will  attract  the 
highest  class  of  trade. 

The  preliminary  agreement  suggested 
is  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of   

County,  State  of   ,  do  hereby  agree 

to  form  ourselves  into  an  association,  to 

be  known  as  the    Egg  Circle,  and 

agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  which  may  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
in  regular  session." 

Write  to  Division  of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  copies  of  this  bulletin. 

Causes  of  Egg  Shortage 

Poultry  experts  have  figured  out  the 
reason  for  the  egg  famine  the  past  fall, 
and  their  logic  is  reasonable.  To  secure 
a  large  egg  yield  from  the  average  flock 
of  poultry,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  bal- 
anced ration  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  months  of'  each  year.  Where  a 
flock  is  not  given  this  consideration,  un- 
usual weather  conditions  will  cause  a 
shortage  of  eggs  and  tend  to  increase 
the  price. 

Kiowa  County,  Oklahoma,  has  very 
few  poultry  raisers  who  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  breeding,  an  egg-laying 
strain  of  birds.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months  the  hens  are  allowed  to 
hustle  their  own  living.  If  growing  and 
crop  conditions  are  good  in  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September,  a  hen 
will  daily  consume  enough  green  food 


and  insects  to  keep  her  body  in  good  lay- 
ing condition.  However,  let  a  severe  dry 
spell  come  on  like  was  experienced  in 
Kiowa  County  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  owners  of  flocks  must  give 
their  hens  special  attention  and  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  food  elements 
which  the  drought  has  taken  away,  or 
old  biddy  will  lay  out  her  clutch  of  eggs 
and  quit  for  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
and  no  amount  of  tempting  food,  proper 
housing  or  coaxing  will  get  her  back  in 
the  mood  of  laying  until  spring  opens, 
which  is  the  natural  laying  period  for 
birds  of  any  kind. 

To  the  dry  weather  of  last  summer 
can  be  assigned  the  present  egg  short- 
age. Egg  kings  and  corporations  hoard- 
ing immense  quantities  of  hen  fruit,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  shortage, 
but  their  foresight  is  to  be  commended 
from  a  selfish  commercial  standpoint. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  and  even  through 
practically  the  entire  winter,  eggs  sold 
on  the  local  market  at  15  and  20  cents 
a  dozen.  The  summer  was  ideal,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  green  foliage 
throughout  the  summer  months,  and 
eggs  were  plentiful  in  the  autumn. 

Weather  conditions  from  season  to 
season  to  a  large  extent  control  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs. 

When  experienced  poultry  raisers  have 
charge  of  an  egg  farm,  they  supply  the 
necessary  food  elements  to  their  hens 
when  Nature  takes  it  away,  and  these 
men  report  no  strike  among  their  flocks 
and  are  profiting  from  years  of  experi- 
ence in  securing  the  highest  possible  pro- 
duction from  the  flocks. — Roy  Benedict, 
Oklahoma. 


A  hen  house  may  be  plastered,  ce- 
mented or  lined  with  tar  paper  or  oiled 
muslin.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  tack 
on  the  paper  and  fasten  lightly  in  place 
with  lath.  By  so  doing  all  the  cracks 
will  be  closed  and  the  house  rendered 
warm  and  comfortable.  It  is  not  the 
large  openings  that  cause  colds  and  roup, 
but  the  small  streams  of  cold  air  that 
come  and  give  the  birds  that  may  be 
roosting  near  them  swelled  heads  and 
closed  eyes.  If  the  comb  is  large,  a  hole 
no  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin  may 
let  in  a  constant  stream  of  air  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  comb,  may 
cause  it  to  be  frosted,  in  which  case  the 
pain  is  so  severe  that  the  bird  will  be 
useless  until  a  portion  rots  off  and  the 
comb  heals  again. 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar'3  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit-maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  4639  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results  that  a  million-dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied your  dollar  will  be  returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. —  (Adv.) 


Most  tankage  manufacturers 


guarantee  the  analysis  of  their  di 
gester  tankage.    But  we  do  more — 
we  return  money  and  freight  charges g 
if  our  brand  of  tankage  does  not°» 
please  yon.    See  General  Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Lousy 
Hens  Won't  Lay 

During  the  hot  summer  months 
lice  propagate  and  take  possession 
of  the  poultry  house.  Your  hens 
are  moulting  now  and  to  grow  new 
feathers  saps  all  of  their  vitality. 
If  you  allow  your  hens  to  be  pes- 
tered with  lice  during  the  moult- 
ing period,  they  are  sure  to  settle 
with  you  at  the  egg  basket  this 
winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
sure  your  hens  are  free  from  lice. 
Get  a  package  of 

Dp.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests  and  on  the 
fowls.  Add  a  little  to  the  dust  bath  oc- 
casionally during  the  fall  and  winter, 
then  your  hens  will  be  lice-free,  con- 
tented and  winter  layers.  It  also  kills  lice 
on  horses,  cattle,  colts  and  calves.  Sold 
in  sifting-top  cans.  GUARANTEED. 

1  lb..  25c;  3  lbs.,  60c  (except  In  Canada) 

Manufactured  by 
Dr.  HESS  &.  CLARK 
Aahland  Ohio 


Stop  Hatching  WeakChicks 


WITH  CHEAP  INCUBATORS 

Remember,  it  is  not  how  many  yon  hatch  that 
counts,  but  how  many  you  raise.  A  Queen  costs 
bat  little  more,  and  the  extra  chicks  that  live  and 
grow  soon  pay  the  difference. 

Queen  Chicks  Live  and  Crow 

(Most  of  the  chicks  yon  lose  in  the  first  two  weeks 
i*:  a  die  because  they  did  not  have  proper  vitality  or 
strength  to  start  with.  Queen  Incubators  are 
famous  for  big  hatches  of  strong  healthy  chicks 
that  live  and  grow.  The 
American  Poultry  Journal 
wrote  as:  "During  the 
many  years  you  nave 
been  advertising  Queen 
Incubators  inour  paper 
we  have  not,  to  the  best 
. — -  of  our  recollection,  re- 
ceived a  single  complaint 
from  one  of  your  custo- 
mers." Catalog  free 

Queen  Incubator  Co. 

~  14th  St.      Lincoln,  N.lxv 


Big  Money  In  Poultry 

My  Big  Free  Poultry  Book,  "Hatching  Facts'* 
tells  how  you  can  make  money  raising  chickens— 
all  about  My  World's  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder — My  Low  Price— My  i 
10-Year  Money-Back  Guarantee 
and  My  $1000  Gold  Offers.   Your  I 

chanco  to  earn  extra  money.  Learn  what  I  1-2-3 
thia  means  to  yoa  before  yon  bay  an  in-  I  Month't 
cubator.  Sales  to  date.  524000.   Send  HomeTestB 
for  thia  book  today.   Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  Frt.  Prepd." 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  18,  Racine,  Wis. 


ItfltCC  INCUBATOR 
13 U  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

W  $11 


ered  with  asbestos  and  galvanized  I 
Iron:  has  triple  walls,  ■ 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 
Incubator  is  cov- 


copper  tank,  nursery, 
I  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 

I  use.  SO  DAYS'  TRIAL — money  back  if 
InotO.K.  Writefo-FREECataioeNow. 
|  UOHCtlO  l«CUB»T0H  CO..  0cat.147ticilt.Wh. 


HOG  RAISERS 

Protect  your  hogs  against  destructive  dis- 
eases with  my  remedy.  Tried  out  with  per- 
fect success  where  about  80%  of  untreated 
hogs  died.  You  can  buy  the  formula  for  S5 
on  written  guarantee  not  to  resell,  give 
away,  divulge  or  use  except  in  treating  your 
hogs.    N.  M.  Sauls,  100  Manheim  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BOWS  HER  SWEEp  MILLS 


DifT.rent  from  .U  othara.  Grind  Corn  with, 
shucks.  Kaffir  In  tha  haad  and  all  KXtuH 
of  small  gram.  1  and  2  horaa  aizea. 

(Al-o  maie  10  siz.s  of  belt  millai 

.FREE—  FsMsr  .a  "Feeds  and  Manures" 
C.N.P.Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bond,  I  no). 

■attsrton  Machinery  Co..  1229  W.  11th  st..Kan*as  Clty.Mo. 
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OVERLAND  RED 

A  Romance  of  The  7*4. o  onstane  Canon  Trail 


(Chapted  XXVIII,   "Gophertown"— Con- 
tinued.) 

Then  came  the  gritting  of  heels  on  the 
hard-packed  trail  and  Overland  Red  stood 
in  the  doorway.  "Mornin",  gents — and  Saun- 
ders," he  said,  glancing  at  the  figure  seated 
back  toward  him. 

"Hello,  Red!"  exclaimed  Joe  Kennedy. 
"Out  early,  ain't  you.    Have  a  drink." 

"Not  out  too  early.    Hello,  Lusk!" 

"How,  Red,"  said  the  saloon-keeper. 

"Where's  your  friends?  Ask  'em  in,"  said 
Kennedy. 

"Shall  I  ask  'em  in,  Saunders?"  queried 
Overland,  his  voice  edged  with  a  double 
meaning. 

"Not  on  my  account,"  said  Saunders  over 
his  shoulder. 

"All  right.    Let's  have  a  drink,  boys." 

Even  "Go-Light"  Sago,  the  vilest  of  the 
Gophertown  crew,  admired  Overland's  cool- 
ness in  turning  his  back  on  Saunders  and 
facing  the  bar. 

For  a  second  Saunders'  fingers  twitched. 
He  glanced  up. 

Joe  Kennedy  was  looking  at  him  over  his 
glass  of  whisky.  "Ain't  you  drinkin', 
Silent?"  he  asked. 

"With  some  folks,"  said  Saunders. 

Overland  whirled  round.  "Have  a  drink 
with  me,  then." 

Saunders  laughed. 

"Then  you  don't  smoke  either,  while  I'm 
here,"  said  Overland,  his  hand  on  his  hip. 
"That  so?" 

"Yes,  that's  so!  When  you  try  to,  pull 
that  old  bluff  of  a  match-game  on  me, 
wait  till  I'm  a  hundred  and  four  years  old, 
Silent.  That  gun-trick  died  of  old  age. 
Think  up  a  new  one." 

"Ain't  you  talkin'  a  little  loud  for  polite 
sassiety?"  questioned  Sago,  addressing  Over- 
land. 

"Seein'  you're  the  only  one  that  thinks 
so,  I  reckon  not,"  said  Overland. 

"Then,"  said  Sago,  moving  slightly  from 
the  bar,  "Saunders  smokes." 

It  was  on  open  declaration  of  war.  Sago, 
the  Inyo  County  outlaw,  sided  -with  Saun- 
ders. 

According  to  the  ethics  of  gunmen,  Saun- 
ders was  not  armed.  He  was  not  "packing 
iron."  His  weapons  lay  on  the  table  within 
reach,  but  he  knew  Overland  would  not 
precipitate  matters  by  shooting  him  down 
where  he  sat.  He  glanced  at  Sago.  The 
other  winked. 

"Then  I  smoke,"  said  Saunders,  and 
reached  for  a  match.  He  shot  from  the  hip, 
swinging  his  guns  sideways.  The  stutter  of 
Overland's  automatics  mingled  with  the  roar 
of  Saunders'  heavy  Colts. 

Sago,  jumping  clear,  pulled  his  gun.  Ken- 
nedy clutched  his  arm.  Saunders  slid  from 
his  chair,  coughed  horribly,  and  wilted  to 
the  floor.  Overland  backed  toward  the  door, 
both  guns  leveled. 

Sago,  jerking  his  arm  free,  threw  two 
shots  at  Overland,  who  replied  with  a  rip- 
pling tattoo  of  the  automatics.  The  Inyo 
County  outlaw  sank  to  his  hands  and  knees. 
Then  Overland  leaped  through  the  doorway. 
The  Moonstone  riders  spurred  toward  the 
saloon,  thinking  that  the  quarrel  had  pro- 
voked too  many  guns.  Overland  tried  to 
stop  them,  but  they  were  hot  for  fight. 

"It's  a  clean  up!"  yelled  Parks,  running 
out  of  the  saloon  and  mounting  his  horse. 
"You  framed  it,  you  red-headed  son — "  He 
got  no  further.  Brand  Williams,  thunder- 
ing down  at  the  head  of  the  Moonstone 
riders,  threw  a  level  shot  that  cut  through 
Parks,  who  wavered,  but  managed  to  wheel 
his  horse  and  fire  at  Overland  Red.  Then 
the  outlaw  slid  from  the  saddle  clawing  at 
it  as  he  fell. 

The  Gophertown  men  poured  from  the 
saloon,  and,  seizing  their  ponies,  circled 
round  to  the  back  of  the  building,  firing  as 
they  retreated. 

Miguel  spurred  his  big  pinto  in  among 
them  and  emptied  his  gun.  He  rode  out  at 
a  lope,  reloading.  The  front  of  his  flannel 
shirt  was  shot  away,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

Billy  Dime  coolly  sat  his  horse  and  "drew 
fine"  at  each  shot,  till  a  leaden  slug  drilled 
his  gun-arm.  He  swore  profusely,  and 
wisely  spurred  out  of  range. 

"I  got  one!"  cried  Miguel,  swinging  shut 
the  cylinder  of  his  gun.  "I  go  get  another 
one." 

"Give  'em  my  com-pli-ments,"  said  Dime, 
winding  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm  and 
knotting  it  with  one  hand  and  his  teeth. 

Williams,  keeping  under  cover,  fired 
slowly  and  with  great  precision.  Overland 
Red,  utterly  unable  to  manage  the  Yuma 
colt  under  fire,  rode  up  to  Williams.  "Let's 
call  It  off.  Brand.  I  got  my  man.  They 
was  no  need  of  the  rest  of  it.  How  did  it 
start,  anyhow?" 

"That's  about  what  the  kid  said  when  he 
let  go  the  wagon  on  top  of  the  hill.  I 
counted  five  Gophers  down.  Billy's  hit,  and 
Miguel's  goin'  to  be,  the  dam'  little  fool. 
Look  at  him!" 

The  Gophertown  men  were  drawing  away 
toward  the  canon.  They  turned  occasionally 
to  throw  a  shot  at  Miguel  and  Pars  Long, 
who  followed  them. 

Bud  Light  sat  his  horse,  gazing  solemnly 
at  the  stump  of  his  gun-finger.  His  shirt 
was  splattered  with  blood. 

Suddenly  Williams  raised  a  shrill  call. 
The  Moonstone  boys  wheeled  their  ponies 
and  rode  toward  him.  Williams  pointed  up 
the  canon.  Down  it  rode  a  group  of  men 
who  seemed  to  be  undecided  in  their  move- 
ments. They  would  spur  forward  and  then 
check  and  circle,  apparently  waiting  for 
their  friends  to  come  up  to  them.  "It's  the 
rest  of  the  Gophertown  outfit.  We  might 
as  well  beat  it,"  said  Williams.  "This  here 
thing's  gettin'  too  popular  all  to  once." 

"Did  that  guy  get  you?"  asked  Williams, 
nodding  to  Overland. 

"Not  that  you'd  notice,"  replied  Overland. 
"We'll  take  a  drink  on  the  house.  She  ain't 
so  tidy  as  she  was." 

"Neither  is  the  guy  behind  the  bar,"  said 
Bud  Light,  pointing  with  the  stub  of  his 
finger  to  Lusk's  face.  The  saloon-keeper 
had  been  hit  between  the  eyes  by  a  chance 
bullet. 

"He's  where  he  belongs,"  said  Williams. 
"So  is  this  tme."  And  Williams  touched 
Saunders'  body  with  his  boot.  'Let's  drink 
and  vamoose." 

Oierland  Eed. — Copyright,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


"Here's  to  the  kid!"  cried  Overland, 
strangely  white  and  shaky. 

"Here's  hoping!"  chorused  the  Moonstone 
riders. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 
TOLL 

■  None  of  the  Moonstone  boys  had  supposed 
that  Overland  Red  was  hit.  He  rode  joy- 
fully and  even  began  a  poem  to  the  occa- 
sion. Williams  was  first  to  notice  that 
Overland's  speech  was  growing  thick  and 
that  his  free  hand  clasped  the  saddle-horn. 

The  others,  riding  a  little  to  the  rear, 
burst  suddenly  into  boisterous  laughter. 
"What  you  think,  Brand?"  called  Pars 
Long.  "Bud's  jest  been  countin'  his  fingers 
and  he  says  there  is  one  missin*.  He  ain't 
sure  yet,  but  he's  countin'  hard.  He  has 
to  skip  when  he  comes  to  number  one  on 
his  right  mitt.  Says  he  can't  get  started  to 
count,  that  way." 

"Some  lucky  it  ain't  his  head,"  replied 
Williams. 

"His  head?  Bud  would  never  miss  that. 
But  his  pore  little  ole  finger,  layln'  calm 
and  cold  back  there.  A  very  sad  business, 
brethren." 

"I  paid  twelve  sweaty  plunks  for  her  In 
Los  and  look  at  her!"  cried  Pars  Long, 
doffing  his  sombrero.  The  high  crown  was 
literally  shot  to  pieces.  "I  guess  I  am 
some  wise  guy.  You  fellas  kidded  me  about 
sportin'  an  extra  high  lid.  Come  on,  Chico, 
they're  laughin'  at  us!" 

"If  they'd  'a'  shot  the  crown  off  clean 
down  to  your  ears,  you'd  never  noticed  It," 
grumbled  Billy  Dime. 

"Mebby  I  am  a  flat-headed  chicken,  Billy, 
but  I  got  both  wings  yet,"  retorted  Long. 

Billy  Dime  looked  down  at  the  blood- 
soaked  sleeve  of  his  right  arm.  "The  fella 
that  did  it  is  eatin'  grass  now,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

"Now,  what's  the  matter  with  Miguel? 
Discovered  any  bullets  nestin'  in  your  manly 
buzzum,  Miguel?" 

"I  think  no.  But  I  lose  something,"  re- 
plied Miguel,  smiling. 

"That  so?" 

"I  did  have  the  tobacco  and  papers  here," 
he  said,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  chest. 
"Now  I  look  and  the  pocket  and  some  of 
the  shirt  is  not  there — and  my  tobacco  is 
gone,  and  the  little  papers." 

"Is  that  all  ?  Sad.  I  thought  you'd  lost 
a  railroad  or  a  steamship  or  something. 
Cheer  up!    Things  might  be  better." 

"I  think  I  like  to  smoke,"  said  Miguel, 
,  quite  seriously.  "I  will  ride  back  and  get 
some  tobacco  and  some  more  papers." 

"That  ain't  all  you'll  get.  Here,  smoke 
up.  You  look  fine  in  that  peek-a-boo  shirt. 
Never  knowed  you  had  such  a  good  shape. 
What  size  gloves  do  you  wear,  pet?"  And 
Pars  Long  passed  tobacco  ^and  papers  to 
Miguel,  who  rolled  a  cigaret  and  smoked 
contentedly. 

"Billy,  you  look  sick,"  said  Bud  Light. 

"Oh,  no!  I  want  to  go  to  a  dance,  right 
away.  Whoa!" 

They  drew  rein.  Williams,  dismounting, 
was  bending  over  his  companion  Overland, 
who  had  suddenly  slipped  from  the  saddle. 

"Where's  he  punctured?"  queried  Bud 
Light. 

Williams  examined  the  prostrate  man. 
"Kind  of  low  down,  and  in  the  side.  'T  ain't 
bad,  but  it's  bad  enough.    Got  any  whisky?" 

"You  bet!  I  got  a  pocket-gun  here. 
Swiped  it  in  the  saloon."  And  Pars  Long 
handed  a  flask  to  Williams. 

The  riders,  standing  round  the  fallen  man, 
watched  Williams  as  he  bound  up  the 
wound,  which  was  bleeding  slowly.  The 
whisky  partially  revived  Overland.  He  man- 
aged finally  to  cling  to  the  saddle,  sup- 
ported by  Williams. 

"She's  thirty  hot  miles  to  camp.  Red 
won't  last  out,"  said  Long. 

"I  say  he  does,"  said  Bud  Light.  "Did 
you  see  them  puckers  in  his  hide?  I 
counted  seven.  He  ain't  made  to  be  stopped 
by  a  gun." 

"Mebby  he  ain't  stopped,  but  he's  slowed 
up  considerable.  Did  you  see  the  two  guys 
he  got?  Saunders  was  pretty  nigh  cut  in 
two  and  the  other  one  by  the  bar  had  four 
holes  in  him.  I  counted  'em,  to  quit  thinkin' 
of  my  arm.     Them  automatics  is  fierce!" 

"He  'would  never  'a'  got  out  if  he'd  been 
packin'  a  regular  old  six-gun."  said  Bud 
Light.  "Both  them  guys  were  throwin'  lead 
at  him." 

"How  do  you  know?    You  wasn't  there." 

"Easy.  He  went  in  to  get  Saunders.  He 
gets  him.  The  other  one  takes  a  hand.  He 
got  him.  We  didn't  do  any  shootin'  in- 
side." 

"Guess  that's  right.  But  how  about  the 
barkeep  ?" 

"Oh,  he  just  got  in  the  way.  He  was 
drilled  between  the  lamps.  In  a  mix  like 
that  who's  goin'  to  take  time  to  draw  fine?" 

"Did  you  see  Brand  lift  the  Gophertown 
guy  out  of  his  saddle — the  one  that  was 
shootin'  at  Red  in  front  of  the  joint?  Brand 
threw  a  forty-five  into  him,  and  comin'  on 
the  jump,  too.  The  Gopher  humped  up 
like  he'd  been  horned  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Limited.     Now  what's  the  dope?" 

Overland  Red  had  again  fallen  from  his 
horse.  Williams  beckoned  to  Long.  "Take 
the  Yuma  colf^  Pars,  and  fan  it  for  the 
canon.  Send  the  doc  back,  and  you  stay 
with  that  young  Winthrop  and  look  after 
Collie.  Your  hoss  is  quieter  for  Red,  any- 
way. Tell  the  doc  to  bring  his  tools  along. 
I  reckon  we'll  camp  over  there  near  the 
hills  till  tomorrow." 

"Who  was  it  got  me?"  questioned  Over- 
land as  he  was  revived  a  second  time. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Williams.  "The 
only  distinguishin'  brand  on  him  was  one 
I  put  there.     It  ain't  worryin'  him  now." 

"Like  old  times,"  said  Overland,  trying  to 
smile. 

"Like  old  times,"  echoed  Williams. 

"I  guess  it  was  Parks,"  murmured  Over- 
land. "He  had  plenty  of  chance.  I  wasn't 
after  him." 

Slowly  the  group  of  horsemen  rode  across 
the  desert.  The  afternoon  sun  made  queer 
shadows  of  them  and  their  mounts.  Billy 
Dime  rode  bent  forward.  His  face  was 
white  and  beaded  with  sweat.  Overland, 
on  Long's  pony,  was  supported  by  Miguel 
and  Brand  Williams.  Pars  Long  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  shadows  of  the  range. 

Billy  Dime's  eyes  grew  strangely  bright. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


STAR  BREEDING  FARM  — HEREFORD  PLACE 

FOR  SALE— 100  BULLS 


SO  EARLY  BULL  CALVES 
30  COMING  2-YEAR-OLDS 
20  COMING  3- YEAR-OLDS 

Herd  headers  and  range  bulls.  Ten  yearling  heifers,  twenty  heifer 
calves  and   a  carload  of  good  cows.     The  very  best   breeding  repre- 


sented^   Come  and  see  me. 

SAMUEL  DRYBREAD, 


ELK  CITY,  KANSAS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


35  BULLS,  10  MONTHS  TO  2  TEARS  OLD. 
20  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 


Best  breeding  families.  Bred  to  an  Imported  Bridisher  bull, 
and  see  me.     Sale  barns  right  in  town. 


Come 


T.  I.  WOODDALL, 


HOWARD,  KANSAS 


WALNUT  BREEDING  FARM 

Hereford  -Cattle,  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs. 

Thirty-five  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Brummel  10th 
for  sale.  Some  extra  herd  headers  at  reasonable  prices,  breeding  con- 
sidered.-  Come  and  see  my  herd.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LEON  A.  WAITE, 


WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


HEREFOKDS  AND  PERCHERONS 

Choice  2-year-old  bull,  weight  1,600  lbs.; 
extra  good  bull  calves.  One  May  calf, 
weight  600  lbs.,  outstanding  herd  header 
prospect.  Two  choice  yearling  Percheron 
stallions.     Priced   to  sell. 

M.  E.  GD3EON        -       EMMETT,  KANSAS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

150  Head  in  Herd.  A  few  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale.  Also  a  lot  of  farm  and  range  bulls. 
Priced  reasonable. 

B.    M.   BROWN,   FALL   RIVER,  KANSAS 


ANGUS  CATTLE 

McAdams  Angus 

Outstanding  herd  bulls  and  richly  bred 
cows  with  calves  at  foot  for  sale.  Cows 
with  calves  by  the  great  young  bull.  Sen- 
ator Blackcap,  and  rebred  to  Blackcap  H, 
grandson  of  Blackcap  Judy.  Also  the  show 
breeding  bull  Ecuador  Ito  by  Undulata 
Blackcap  Ito.  Will  also  sell  some  choice 
Berkshire  gilts. 

GEO.  M.  McADAM     -     HOLTON,  KANSAS 

EDGEWOOD  FARM 
ABERDEEN- ANGUS  CATTLE 

Twenty-five  young  bulls,  also  some  good 
cows  and   heifers   for  sale.     All  registered. 

D.  J.  WHITE,  CLEMENTS,  KANSAS 
Main  line  of  A.  T.   &  S.   F.  Ry.,  145  Miles 
West  of  Kansas  City. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE — Twelve  cows  and 
heifers. 

I.  W.  POULTON,  Medora,  Kan. 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

A  few  1916  bull  calves  for  sale.  Also  a 
few  cows  and  heifers. 

AULD  BROS.      -      FRANKFORT,  KANSAS 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

FORTY  yearling  bulls,  big  rugged  fellows, 
sired  by  ton  sires;  all  registered  and  priced 
reasonably.     Will  sell  a  few  females. 
E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas 

RED  POLLED  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

March  calf,  weight  700  pounds,  out  of  a 
richly-bred  1,400-pound  cow.  Price,  $75  00 
MILTON   PENNOCK,   DELPHOS,  KANSAS 

SHEEP. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

A  lifetime  experience  proves  the  Ram- 
bouillet  is  easily  the  best  sheep  for  Kansas 
conditions.  We  offer  choice  individuals, 
either  sex,  with  good  bone,  size,  form  and 
fleeced.    E.  D.  KING,  Burlington,  Kansas. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 


Barber  Shorthorns 

Villager  Junior  and  Curley  Dais  Head  Herd. 

For  Sale — Twenty  coming  yearling  bulls, 
20  yearling  bulls,  40  cows  and  heifers, 
Scotch  and  Scotch  topped.  We  have  what 
you  want.  Come  and  see  our  cattle.  Three 
hundred  head  in  herd. 

F.  G.  Barber  &  Sons 

SKID  MORE     -----  MISSOURI 

PEARL  SHORTHORN  HERD 

Pearl,  Dickinson  County,  Kans. 

For  Sale — Twenty  bulls,    g   to  10  months 
old,   red,   white   and   roan.     Can   ship  over 
Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific 
or    Santa   Fe.      Come    and    see    my  herd. 
Address 

C.  W.  TAYLOR       -       ABILENE,  KANSAS 

OUR  HERD  BULL 
Abbotsford  Lad  2d  395841,  pure  Scotch, 
deep  red  and  a  good  breder,  three  years  old, 
priced  to  sell  quick.  We  are  keeping  every 
heifer  calf  sired  by  him,  also  some  young 
bulls  six  to  ten  months. 

CHESTER  A.   CHAPMAN,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

CEDAR  HEIGHTS  SHORTHORNS 

For  Sale — Ten  herd  bulls  from  seven  to 
eighteen  months  old.  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
topped.  Priced  reasonable.  Come  and  see 
my  herd.  HARRY  T.  FORBES,  Bell  Phone 
59-N-l,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Sycamore  Springs  Shorthorns 

Master  of  Dale  by  the  great  Avondale 
heads  herd.  A  few  young  Scotch  bulls  and 
bred  heifers  for  sale. 

H.  M.  HILL      -      LAFONTAINE,  KANSAS 

RIVERSIDE  SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Prince  Valentine  4th  342179. 

Families    represented,    Orange  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Queen  of  Beauty  and  Violets. 
H.  H.  HOLMES,  Route  1.  Great  Bend,  Kan. 

PURE-BRED    DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Double  Marys  (Pure  Bates),  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron and  Craggs.  Offer  3-year-old  herd  bull. 
A  snap.    R.  M.  ANDERSON,  BELOIT,  KAN. 

LOWEMONT  SHORTHORNS. 

Brawith  Heir  351808  heads  herd.  Inspection 
Invited.     E.  E.  Heacock  &  Son.  Hartford.  Kan. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 
GALLOWAY  BULLS 

SIXTY  yearling  and  two-year-old  bulls, 
strong  and  rugged;  farmer  bulls,  have  been 
range-grown.  Will  price  a  few  cows  and 
heifers. 

E.  E.  FRIZELL,  Frizell,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas' 


RIFLES    GIVEN  AWAY 

Kansas  Farmer  is  going  to  give  away  hundreds  of  the  celebrated  Hamilton  22- 
Caliber  Rifles  to  wide-awake,  hustling  boys. 


This  rifle  has  automatic  ejector,  solid  breech-block,  tip-up  round  barrel,  accu- 
rately tapered  and  rifled,  fitted  with  knife  front  and  adjustable  rear  sight,'  blued 
steel  butt  plate,  stained  walnut  stock  and  forehand  plate,  shoots  22  short  or  long 
rim  fire  cartridges. 

Any  boy  can  earn  one  of  these  rifles  in  one  afternoon  without  costing  him  one 
penny. 

You  have  been  wanting  a  good  rifle.     Why  not  get  one  free? 
For  full  information  write 

KANSAS  FARMER  RIFLE  CLUB 
Topeka,  Kansas 


KANSAS  FARMER 


December  30,  191G 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 


SEVENTY  HEAD  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

FORTY  COWS  AND  THIRTY  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE. 

Nothing  over  five  years  old.  Richly  bred  Fox  Signal  and  Fern  Lad 
families.    All  bred  to  choice  registered  herd  bull.     Must  reduce  herd. 


N.  L.  DUCHESNE 


GREAT  BEND,  KANSAS 


REDHDRST  JERSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Golden  Jolly  and  Noble  of 
Oaklands  for  sale.     Also  a  few  fancy  cows 
and  heifers  of  same  breeding.  Write. 
REDMAN  &  SON      -      TIPTON.  MISSOURI 

120  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Pure-bred    and    high    grade.     Forty  bred 
yearlings,    superior    individuals,    all  from 
profitable  dams,  now  for  sale. 
J.  W.  BERRY  &  SON,  Jewell  City,  Kansas 

D0RNW000   FARM  JERSEYS 

Fine  young  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
and  imported  cows;  descendants  of  Fon- 
talne's  Eminent.  Pogis  80th  of  Hood  Farm, 
and  Golden  Fern's  Lad. 

DORNWOOD  FARM,  Route  1,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  butter-bred,  from 
high  producing  cows.  Photo  furnished.  Max- 
well's Jersey  Dairy,  Route  2,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Bargains  in  Jersey  Cows 

From  one  to  a  carload  of  good,  young, 
registered  Jersey  cows,  mostly  fresh  or  soon 
due.  Offered  at  sacrifice  prices  because 
short  of  feed  and  cannot  winter.  Also  a  few 
open  heifers  and  young  bulls.  Write  your 
wants  or  come  and  see  this  stock. 
The  Ennis  Stock  &  Dairy  Farm,  Horine,  Mo. 
(Just  South  of  St.  Louis.) 

L1NSCOTT  JERSEYS 

^Kansas  First  Register  of  Merit.  E»tab.  1878. 
If  interested  in  getting  the  best  blood  of  tho 
.lersey   breed,   write   me  for   descriptive  list. 
Most  attractive  pedigree. 
R.  j.  LINSCOTT       •       HOLTON.  KANSAS 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 


AYRSHIRE 


This  hardy  breed  makes  record  produc- 
tion on  scanty  feed  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  Unequaled  on  good  pasture 
and  high  feed.  Milk  passes  all  state 
and  city  requirements,  and  AYRSHIRES 
pay  big  profits  everywhere.  Send  for 
interesting  information  and  names  of 
nearest  breeders. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASS'N 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Secy.  _ 
33  Park  Street  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Age  two  weeks  to  two  years,  priced  to 
move  quickly  at  $40  to  $80.  Worth  double. 
Bred  for  high  production.  All  pure-bred  and 
sure  to  get  high  producing  heifers.  Herd 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  established  in  1906,  lo- 
cated at  Linwood,  Kansas,  near  Kansas 
City.  Tuberculin  tested  yearly,  never  found 
a  reacter.  Milk  test  over  4  per  cent. 
Dr.  F.  S.  SCHOENLEBER,  Manhattan,  Kan. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 

Maplewood  Da  rocs 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure-bred  Duroc 
boars  ready  for  service,  and  some  choice 
spring  gilts  open,  ready  for  December  breed- 
ing. Price  on  boars,  $25;  gilts,  $30.  Send 
us  your  order. 

Mod  &  Seaborn.  Herington,  Kansas 
A  HERD  BOAR 

We    offer   the   splendid   herd   boar,  Gold 
Medal  176231,  also  spring  boars  by  him  and 
the  great  boar,  Country  Gentleman  132641. 
All   double   immune.     Prices  reasonable. 
W.  R.  HUSTON      -      AMERICUS.  KANSAS 

TWENTY  FIVE  SPRING  BOARS 

Sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  Jr.,  first 
prize  boar  at  Topeka  Fair,  1916,  and  G.  M.'s 
Crimson  Wonder.  Big  rugged  fellows  ready 
for  service.  Immunized  and  priced  to  sell. 
O.  M.  SHEPHERD      -      LYONS,  KANSAS 

GUARANTEED  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

Immune  Duroc  gilts  with  size,  bone  and 
stretch.  Guaranteed  in  farrow.  Shipped  to 
you  before  you  pay. 

F.  C.  CROCKER,  BOX  K,  FILLEY,  NEB. 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS 

CEDARDALE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Extra  good  April  boars,  sired  bv  Wonder 
Chief  and  W  P  Sweepstakes.  Also  herd 
boar,  W  P  Sweepstakes,  sired  by  Wildwood 
Prince,  senior  champion  and  grand  cham- 
pion Iowa,  1914.  Pholera  immune.  Priced 
to  sell.     ,T.  S.  KENNEDY.   BiocUton.  Iowa. 

When  WritTnjr  to  Advertisers, 
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CLAIM  SALE  DATES. 


Percheron  Horses. 

Feb.  9 — Breeders'    Combination    Sale,  Man- 
hattan, Kan.    C.  W.  McCampbell,  Mgr. 


Registered  Horses. 

Jan.  30-31,  Feb.  1-2,  1917 — Breeders'  sale, 
Bloomington,  III.  C.  W.  Hurt,  Manager, 
Arrowsmith,  111. 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 

Feb.  22,  1917 — W.  H.  Roller  &  Son,  Circle- 
ville,  Kan.,  and  Bruce  Saunders,  Holton, 
Kan.    Sale  at  Holton. 

March  1 — H.  T.  Hineman  &  Sons,  Dlghton, 
Kansas. 


Jersey  Cattle. 
March  8 — F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Holsteins. 

Feb.  6 — H.   C.   Glissman,   Omaha,  Neb. 


Shorthorn  Cattle. 

March  30,  1917 — Combination  Sale,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 

April  4-5,  1917 — Central  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion at  Stock  Yards  Pavilion,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Hereford  Cattle. 

Feb.  26 — Combination    sale    at    Hays,  Kan. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Manhattan,  Mgr. 
Feb.  27 — Combination  sale,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel,  Manhattan,  Mgr. 
March  6 — Moses    Bros.     &    Clayton,  Great 

Bend,  Kansas.    Combination  sale. 


Polled  Durhams. 

March  29,  1917 — Combination  sale.  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  H.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Manager. 


Poland  Chinas. 

Feb.  1 — P.  M.  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Mo. 
Feb.  7 — W.  B.  Wallace,  Bunceton,  Mo. 
Feb.  20 — Fred  B.  Caldwell,  Howard,  Kan. 
Feb.  22 — A.    J.    Erhart    &   Son,    Ness  City, 

Kan.     Sale  at  'Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Feb.  23 — F.   Olivier  &  Sons,  Danville.  Kan. 
Feb.  28— Clarence  Dean,   Weston,  Mo.  Sale 

at  Dearborn,  Mo. 

Dnrocs. 

Feb.  10 — W.  W.  Jones,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
March  6 — Richard  Rothgeb,  Pleasant  Green, 
Mo. 

March  15 — W.  T.  McBride,  Parker,  Kan. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs. 

March  8 — F.  J.  Scherman,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Otto  Plagamann,  of  Eureka.  Mo.,  owner 
of  one  of  the  best  big-type  Poland  herds  in 
that  state,  reports  his  herd  doing  well.  Mr. 
Plagamann  breeds  the  type  that  have  both 
size  and  quality.  A  feature  of  his  herd  is 
the  fine  lot  of  young  stock.  He  had  bred  a 
choice  lot  of  gilts  for  early  farrow. 


Ira  Romig  of  Topeka,  owner  of  Bonnie 
Brae  Holstein  herd,  reports  his  herd  clos- 
ing the  year  with  a  splendid  record.  Mr. 
Romig  has  a  herd  of  producers,  both  pure- 
breds  and  grades.  At  this  time  he  has  a 
very  fine  lot  of  high-grade  two-year-old 
heifers.  Many  of  them  are  fresh  and  all 
will  be  fresh  in  the  near  future. 


Richard  Rothgeb,  of  Pleasant  Green,  Mo., 
is  claiming  March  6  for  a  Duroc  Jersey  bred 
sow  sale.  On  this  date  he  will  sell  sixty 
head  of  large  roomy  bred  Duroc  sows  and 
gilts.  Mr.  Rothgeb  is  a  careful  and  reliable 
breeder  and  owns  one  of  the  good  herds  in 
Missouri. 


Combination  sales  of  Hereford  cattle  are 
announced  for  Hays,  Kansas,  February  26, 
and  Manhattan,  Kansas,  February  27.  These 
sales  will  be  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
W.  A.  Cochel  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and  the  offering  will  be  of  a  class  that 
will  interest  Hereford  breeders. 


J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  of  Mayetta,  Kansas, 
owners  of  one  of  the  heavy  producing  herds 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  this  state,  report  their 
herd  doing  well  and  closing  the  year  with 
a  good  record.  They  have  the  best  produc- 
ing blood  lines  of  the  breed  in  their  herd 
and  a  feature  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot 
of  young  stock  backed  by  records  that 
stamp  them  as  the  profit  producing  kind. 


On  December  12,  J.  B.  Branson,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  held  his  annual  Holstein  sale  at  their 
dairy  farm,  Riverside  Place.  Although  the 
day  was  very  blizzardy,  many  of  Nebraska's 
progressive  dairymen  were  on  hand  to  buy 
his  good  cattle.  The  crowd  was  more  than 
pleased  with  the  offering  and  the  bidding 
was  very  spirited.  Nearly  100  head  were 
.void  in  less  than  two  hours.  Lot  2,  Louise, 
a  nearly  white  fresh  four-year-old  cow, 
topped  the  sale  at  $250,  going  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  choice  cows  to  C.  A.  Bone,  of 
Nebraska  City.  Thirty-six  grade  cows  made 
an  average  of  $165  each.  He  has  recently 
completed  a  new  modern  dairy  barn  with 
capacity  for  fifty  head.  The  crowd  was 
much  interested  in  this  barn,  which  is  of 
Mr.  Branson's  own  design.  He  is  a  real 
dairyman  and  also  has  proven  himself  a 
good  judge  of  Holsteins.  He  contemplates 
another  sale  in  the  near  future. 


He  laughed,  gazing  at  the  foreman's  back. 
"The  whole  damn  fuss  was  wrong,  wrong, 
I  tell  you!  We  had  no  business  shootln'  up 
that  town." 

"But  it  was  considerable  pleasure,"  said 
Bud  Light.  "You're  off  your  bean,  Billy. 
I  guess  you  forget  what  they  did  to  Collie." 

Billy  Dime  leered.  The  fever  from  his 
wound  was  working  through  his  blood. 
"Don't  pertend  to  me,  Bud  Light,  that  you 
come  on  this  little  pasear  on  account  of 
Collie.  It  was  her  eyes  that  said  to  go. 
You  know  that.  She  never  said  words,  but 
her  eyes  said  to  go — and  to  kill!  Do  you 
get  that?  That's  what  a  woman  can  do 
to  a  man,  without  sayin'  a  word.  And 
what  did  Collie  ever  do  for  me?  Look  at 
that  arm.  Look  at  it!  What  did  Collie 
ever  do  for  me  to  get  shot  up  this  way?" 
And  Billy  Dime  began  to  weep.  "I  killed 
two  of  'em — two  of  'em.  I  saw  'em  drop.  I 
was  drawin'  fine — fine,  I  tell  you,  and  I 
couldn't  miss." 

Bud  Light  rode  forward  to  Williams. 
"Billy's  gone  off  his  crust.  He's  ravin'  back 
there,  Brand." 

Williams  drew  Long's  flask  from  his 
saddle-pocket.  "Give  him  a  shot  of  this. 
Take  some  yourself.  Miguel  and  I  don't 
need  any.  Hold  on — I'll  give  Red  a  shot 
first.  When  it  gets  to  workin',  you  yip  and 
ride  for  the  hills.  We'll  all  ride — ride,  you 
understand?  It'll  be  a  dry  camp,  and  a 
hard  flash,  but  we'll  make  it." 

CHAPTER  XXX 
TWO  ROSES 

One  morning,  some  three  weeks  after  the 
invasion  of  Gophertown,  Bud  Light,  Billy 
Dime,  and  Brand  Williams  appeared  at  the 
Moonstone  Ranch  office. 

Quite  casually  they  had  dismounted,  and 
jingling  up  had  asked  for  Walter  Stone. 
Upon  his  appearance  the  younger  men  ap- 
plied individually  for  their  old  places.  The 
room  smelled  of  cigaret  smoke  and  anti- 
septics. Quite  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened,  the  rancher  reinstated  them. 

"Have  a  good  time,  boys?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.     Very  good  time.     Better  than 
we    expected,"    replied    Billy    Dime.      Bud  ' 
Light  nodded. 

Stone  looked  hard  at  Billy  Dime's  band- 
aged arm.  "Miguel  and  Parson  Long  have 
a  good  time  also?" 

"Stayed  to  help  Overland  Red  work  the 
claim.  Overland  Red  got  hurt  a  little, 
doin'  somethin'.     He's  all  right  now." 

"None    of   the    Moonstone    boys    were  in- 
jured ?" 

"Nope.     Not  a  one  of  us,"  replied  Dime 
blandly. 

Walter  Stone's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  did 
not  smile.  "We  will  call  it  a  vacation  this 
time,  with  pay.  Tell  Williams  to  step  in 
here,  please."  And  the  rancher  dismissed 
his  embarrassed  and  happy  punchers  with  a 
gesture. 

The  interview  with  Williams  was  not  so 
brief.  "The  boys  came  out  of  it  all  right?" 
asked  Stone,  shaking  hands  with  his  old 
foreman. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  did  you  manage  that?" 
"Didn't.     They  did." 

"Any  one — er — of  the  other  side  have  an 
accident  ?" 

"Saunders — and  six  gents  got  hurt  pretty 
bad." 

"Whew!    Our  boys  were  lucky." 

"It  was  nothin'  but  luck  that  they  ain't 
all  back  there  now — on  the  sand.  You  see, 
the  Gophertown  outfit  are  all  what  you'd 
call  good  with  a  gun,  but  it  was  kind  of  a 
surprise,  the  spreadin'  of  the  thing  from 
Red's  little  private  deal  to  a  six-hand  game. 
We  sure  was  lucky." 

"And  Collie?" 

Williams  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know. 
We  thought  he  had  crossed  over.  Seems  he 
took  a  new  holt.  The  doc  and  Winthrop 
brung  him  to  Los  in  the  automobile.  He's 
at  the  hospital.  But  they  say  he  don't 
pick  up  any  since  he  come  there." 

"All  right,  Brand.     I  think  tha't  is  all." 

"How  about  my  name  goin'  back  on  the 
books?"  asked  Williams. 

"It  hasn't  been  off  the  books.  You  know, 
Louise  attends  to  the  time-sheet." 

Williams  nodded.  "I  expect  Miguel  and 
Parson  Long  will  be  sniffin'  around  lookin' 
for  a  job  before  long.  They  agreed  to  stay 
with  Red  till  he  got  on  his  feet  again.  But 
they  told  him  they  would  go  just  as  soon  as 
he  was  all  right,  for  you  couldn't  run  your 
ranch  without  'em." 

Walter  Stone  smiled  broadly.  "You're 
foreman.  Brand." 

"They  was  fightin'  just  as  much  for  the 
name  of  the  old  Moonstone  as  for  Collie,  or 
for  fun,"  said  Williams. 

"I  know  it.  But  I  don't  believe  in  such 
methods.  That  sort  of  thing  is  about  done 
with,"  said  Stone. 

"I  was  readin'  about  the  old  days  in  the 
Panamint,  not  long  ago,"  said  Williams, 
gazing  at  a  corner  of  the  office.  "I — they 
wast  a  list  of  names  of  the  ranchers  that 
cleaned  up  the  rustlers  over  there,  back  In 
•86.  It  was  interestin' — some  of  them 
names." 

Walter  Stone  coughed  and  turned  in  his 
chair.  He  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Fin- 
ally he  faced  Williams  again.  "We  had  to 
do  it,"  he  said,  smiling. 

Williams  nodded.  They  understood  each 
other. 

The  Marshalls,  delighted  with  Los  An- 
geles, had  taken  apartments  in  the  city. 
Dr.  Marshall,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Wal- 
ter Stone,  had  called  at  the  hospital  to  see 
Collie.  The  wound  had  healed  slowly.  Col- 
lie gained  no  strength.  He  seemed  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  he  recovered  or  not. 
Dr.  Marshall,  consulting  with  the  surgeon, 
agreed  that  the  young  man's  recovery  was 
still  doubtful.  His  vitality  was  extremely 
low.    His  usual  optimism  had  stagnated. 

Later,  when  Walter  Stone,  Mrs.  Stone,  and 
Louise  visited  the  hospital.  Collie  had 
smiled  wanly  and  said  but  little,  thinking 
them  for  their  visit  with  a  word. 

Louise  returned  home,  heartsick  and 
haunted  by  Collie's  eyes  that  had  seemed 
so  listless,  so  indifferent,  so  weary.  She 
had  hoped  to  cheer  him.  His  indifference 
affected  her  more  than  his  actual  physical 
condition,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
it.  Louise  recognized  in  herself  a  species 
of  selfishness  in  feeling  as  she  did.  Like 
most  folk  of  superabundant  health  she  was 
unable  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  sickness. 
She  longed  for  his  companionship.  She  had 
not  dared  to  ask  herself  whether  or  not  she 
loved  him.  She  was  glad  that  he  should 
love  her — and  yet  she  was  not  altogether 
happy.-,  She  had  sent  him  her  token,  the 
little  gray  riding-gauntlet.     He  had  in  no 


way  acknowledged  it. 

The  sentiment  Incident  to  Collie's  almost 
fatal  misfortune  did  not  blind  her  in  the 
least.  She  told  herself  frankly  that  she 
missed  him.  At  the  ra.ich  he  had  been 
with  her  much.  From  her  he  had  gleaned 
of  books  and  people.  The  actual  advantage 
to  him  was  not  in  the  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained,  but  in  the  quality  and 
direction  suggested  by  her  attitude  toward 
all  things.  The  advantage  to  her  in  hi» 
companionship  had  been  the  Joy  of  giving, 
of  shaping  his  thought,  of  seeing  him  slowly 
and  unconsciously  differentiate  himself— 
stand  apart  from  his  fellows  as  something 
she  had  helped  to  create.  This  much  of 
him  she  possessed  through  conscious  effort. 

Then  to  have  seen  him  in  the  hospital, 
helpless,  seemingly  beyond  any  noticeable 
influence  of  her  presence,  stirred  in  her  a 
kind  of  maternal  jealousy.  Straightway  she 
visited  Anne  Marshall,  who  kissed  her,  held 
her  at  arms'  length,  saw  the  soft  rose  glow 
in  her  face,  and  spoke  to  the  point,  albeit 
in  parables.  Dr.  Marshall  had  been  very 
poor — a  doctor  in  the  slums — just  before 
they  were  married.  People  had  said  things 
and  had  looked  things,  which  was  even 
worse.  They  subtly  intimated  that  the  doc- 
tor was  marrying  her  for  her  money.  She 
was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.  She 
thought  Collie  was  the  manliest  and  most 
striking  figure  she  had  ever  seen. 

To  all  of  which  Louise  listened  quietly, 
blushing  a  little.  "And  he  is  wealthy," 
concluded  Anne.  "For  so  young  a  man,  he 
is  wealthy.  The  Rose  Girl  Mining  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  my  dear,  pays  well. 
Collie  is  one  of  the  three  largest  stock- 
holders. You  see,  Billy  and  Overland  Red 
have  decided  to  turn  the  claim  into  a  cor- 
poration." 

"Don't  you  contradict  yourself — your  the- 
ory a  little,  Anne?"  asked  Louise. 

"No,  indeed!  It  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  who  has  the  money,  so  long  as  the 
man  is  the  right  one." 

And  Louise  was  silent,  and  a  bit  happier. 

The  little  parcel  that  came  to  the  hospital, 
directed  to  Collie,  was  from  Overland.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  vividly  worded  note 
and  a  small,  stained,  and  wrinkled  glove,  at 
once  familiar. 

Overland's  note  explained  the  delay  in 
forwarding  the  glove.  "It's  some  mussed 
up,"  he  wrote,  "because  I  had  it  in  my 
shirt  when  I  was  hit.  I  was  some  mussed 
up  likewise,  or  I  would  not  'a'  forgot  it  so 
long.  The  little  Rose  Girl  sent  it  to  you  by 
Brand  when  she  thinks  you  was  going  to 
cross  over  on  the  last  sunset  limited.  And 
I  am  feeling  fine,  thanks.  Do  not  rite  to 
me  if  it  gives  you  cramps. — Youres  verry 
fathefuly,  Jack." 

Collie  turned  the  gauntlet  over  in  his 
trembling  fingers.  His  eyes  glowed.  He 
called  the  nurse,  telling  her  he  was  hungry. 

Anne  Marshall's  visits  were  always  re- 
freshing. Well-gowned,  cool,  fragrant,  she 
came,  next  afternoon,  to  Collie's  bedside. 

"You  must  get  well,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"The  doctor  will  be  terribly  disappointed  if 
you  don't.  Isn't  that  coldly  encouraging? 
What  a  thing  to  say!" 

"I  don't  want  to  disappoint  anybody," 
said  Collie. 

"Well,  you  will  if  you  don't  get  better 
right  away,  sir!  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  help.  I  can  only  sympathize  and 
encourage  the  doctor." 

"I  know  he's  doing  a  whole  lot  for  me. 
I  think  mebby  you  could  help — a  little — if 
you  wanted  to." 

"Gracious!  As  though  I  didn't!  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  sooner?" 

"It  only  came  yesterday,"  said  Collie, 
tremulously  drawing  the  gauntlet  from  be- 
neath his  pillow. 

Anne  Marshall  gazed  at  the  soiled  and 
wrinkled  glove  with  unenlightened  eyes. 
Then  her  quick  smile  flashed.  "Oh!  Now 
I  know!  So  that  is  the  talisman?  Came 
yesterday?    No  wonder  you  seem  brighter." 

Collie's  answering  smile  was  irresistible, 
"It  isn't  just  the  glove — but  would  you — I 
mean,  if  you  was  like  me — without  being 
educated  or  anything — "  He  hesitated, 
breathing  deeply. 

But  Anne  Marshall  understood  him  in- 
stantly, and  answered  his  shyly  question-, 
ing  eyes. 

"Indeed,  I  should.  If  I  had  half  your 
chance,  I  shouldn't  waste  a  minute  in  claim- 
ing the  mate  to  that  glove.  One  glove  Is 
of  absolutely  no  use,  you  know." 

"This  one  was — pretty  much,"  sighed  Col- 
lie. "I  was  feeling  like  letting  go  inside 
and  not  trying  to — to  stay  any  longer,  just 
before  it  came." 

"S-s-s-h!  Don't  even  think  of  that.  Some 
one  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago.  You  are 
a  very  fortunate  young  man." 

Anne  Marshall's  ambiguity  was  not  alto- 
gether displeasing  to  Collie,  in  that  it  was 
not  altogether  unintelligible, 

William  Stanley  Winthrop,  sojourning 
briefly  but  fashionably  in  Los  Angeles,  ap- 
peared at  the  hospital  in  immaculate  out- 
ing flannels.  It  was  several  weeks  after 
his  sister's  last  visit  there.  Winthrop  took 
the  convalescent  Collie  to  the  Moonstone 
Rancho  in  his  car. 

Bud  Light  and  Billy  Dime  accidentally 
met  the  car  in  the  valley  and  accompanied 
it  vigorously  through  Moonstone  Canon. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

L.  M.  Monsees  &  Sons,  the  well  known 
jack  breeders  of  Smithton,  Mo.,  announce 
that  they  will  not  hold  a  sale  this  spring, 
but  will  close  out  their  mature  jacks  at 
private  treaty. 


That  heifer  calf 

should  be  saved  if  she  carries  good 
milking  blood.     You  can  raise  her 
easily  and  cheaply  on  skim  milk  nodg 
our  Blue  Bag  Brand  Calf  Meal.  Sat-y 
isfaction  guaranteed.    See  page  1539, 
General  Catalog. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
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HORSES  AND  MULES.  HORSES  AND  MULES.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.  HOLSTE1N  CATTLE. 


Percherons  and  Belgians 

SIXTY-FOUR  HEAD  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 
THIRTY  STALLIONS  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  MARES  AND  COLTS. 


To  close  up 
sold  by  March  1 


partnership,  the  thirty-four  mares  and  colts  must  be 
1917.     I  mean  business.     Come  and  see  me. 


J.  M.  NOLAN, 


PaoKa,  Kansas 


FAR  CAI  F  THREE  STANDARD-BRED  COLTS:  One  brown  filley  4  years  old,  16 
■  WH  hands  high,  weighs  1,200  pounds,  sire  Pactolus  Ellwood  50245  by  Pac- 

tolus  2:09,  No.  ,9102;  has  been  tracked  a  little  and  shows  lots  of  speed.     One  black  stud,  3 
ears  old,  stands  15.3,  weighs  1,135  pounds,  broken  single  and  double,   has  been  tracked 
me  with  success;  is  a  full  brother  to  the  above  filley.    One  black  filley,  name  Luta  Miller, 
"ears  old,  broken  to  drive  and  quite  clever,  same  sire  and  dam  is  Estan  Selotta  by  Black- 
er No.  46643  by  Symboleer  2:09  No.  19869.     Six  head  of  Hereford  males,  2  years  old;  60 
head  of  well-bred  stock  cows,  3  to  4  years  old;  15  Poll  Angus;  45  head  Shorthorn  grades 
bred  to  the  Hereford  males;  six  head  of  high-grade  Holstein  heifers,   two  milking,  two 
iprlnging,  bred  to  my  Holstein  male;  one  Holstein  male,  2  years  old  next  April,  weight 
,200  pounds;  four  head  of  registered  female  Jerseys.     O.  L.  THISLER  CHAPMAN,  KAN. 


PIONEER  STUD  FARM' 


Established  1870 
FIFTY  REGISTERED  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

JUST  ARRIVED — A  new  shipment  of  stallions  and  mares.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  good  Percheron  stallion  or  mare,  now  is  the  time.  We  can  show  you 
more  bone,  size,  action  and  conformation  than  you  will  find  elsewhere.  Write  or 
come  today. 

C.  W.  LAMER  &  SON  


SALINA,  KANSAS 


DISPERSION  SALE  OF  CLYDESDALES 

One  span  of  brood  mares,  regular  breed- 
ers, in  foal  by  imported  stallion.  One  com- 
>np  3-year-old  filley,  one  weanling,  one 
coming  2-year-old  stud  colt.  All  show 
stuff.  The  thick,  bloeky  kind,  sound  and 
best  of  breeding.    C.  H.  Wempe,  Seneca,  Ks. 


AUCTIONEERS. 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Auctioneer 

Write  or  wire  for  date.  I  can  please  you. 
LAFE  BURGER.  WELLINGTON.  KANSAS 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 
Write  or  wire  for  date. 
Independence.  Missouri 


FRANK  J.  ZAUN 


P.  M.  GROSS 

MACON,  MISSOURI 

LIVE  STOCK 
,  AUCTIONEER 

Pure  Bred  Salei  a 
Specialty 

"Twelve  Tears  on  the 
Block" 

Sales  Made  Anywhere 


Home-Bred  Draft  Stallions,  your  choice 
$600  with  the  exception  of  two.  Also  marei 
for  sale.    A.  Latimer  Wilson,  Creston,  Iowa. 

1  REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  39  heavy 
1 3  and  4  yr.  stallions,  68  rugged  2  yr.  olds, 
41  yearlings.  Can  spare  25  reg.  mares. 
24  reg.  Belgian  stallions.  Sires  and  dams 
from  France  and  Belgium. 
„FRED  CHANDLER.  R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa 
Above  Kansas  City. 

PERCHERONS  FOR  SALE 

Five    head    pure-bred    Percherons  ■ —  Two 

mares,  one  2-year-old  stallion,  two  last 
spring  colts.  All  good  ones.  Low  price  to 
the  man  that  takes  all. 

J.   W.    BARNHART,   BUTLER,  MISSOURI 

JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

1  C    Large  Mammoth  Black 

***  Jacks  for  sale,  ages  from 
2  to  6  years;  large,  heavy- 
boned.  Special  prices  for  fall 
and  winter  sales.  Fifteen  good 
jennets  for  sale.  Come  and 
see  me. 

PHTL  WALKER, 
Moline,  Elk  County,  Kansas 

Barn  Full  of  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Twenty-five  mature  and  aged  jacks.  Priced 
to  sell.     AL.  E.  SMITH,  Lawrence.  Kansas. 


POLAND  CHINAS 


POLAND  CHINAS. 


DEAN'S    MASTODON  ROLANDS 

Boars  sired  by  Big  Bone  Model  by  Long  Big  Bone,  champion  Iowa  State  Fair;  Smooth 
Black  Bone  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  also  champion  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  Dean's  Tim  by  Big 
Tim,  a  1,120-pound  boar.  Dams  of  offering  all  by  noted  big-type  sires.  All  immune.  Bred 
sow  sale  February  28  at  Dearborn,  Mo.     Write  for  catalog. 

CLARENCE  DEAN  WESTON,  MISSOURI 


Clyde  GIrod,  At  the  Farm.  F.  W.  Robiaon,  Cashier  Towanda  State  Bank 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  FARM,  Towanda,  Kansas 

Pure-Bred  Holsteins,  all  ages,  strong  In  the  blood  of  the  leading  sires  of  today, 
headed  by  Oak  De  Kol  Bessie  Ormsby  166789.  Special  offering  of  choice  young  pure- 
bred bull*,  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams.  Let  us  furnish  you  a  bull  and 
Improve  your  herd.  TWENTY-FIVE  pure-bred  females,  young  useful  Holsteins  with 
A.  R.  O.  records  from  12  to  26  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  TALK  WITH  US 

We  have  an  especially  large,  choice  selection  of  extra  high  grade  young  cows 
and  heifers  due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  early  winter,  all  in  calf  to  pure-bred  bulls. 
These  females  are  large,  deep  bodied,  heavy  producers,  with  large  udders,  all  well 
marked  individuals  and  the  right  dairy  type.  Our  offerings  are  at  prices  that  chal- 
lenge comparison  for  Holsteins  of  their  breeding  and  quality.  High  grade  heifer 
calyes,  $25.  Send  draft  for  number  wanted.  Let  us  know  what  you  want  in  Hol- 
steins, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  descriptions  and  prices.  Keep  us  in  mind 
before  purchasing.     Wire,  write  or  phone  us. 

GIROD  &  ROBISON     -:-     -:-     TOWANDA,  KANSAS 


Poland  China  Boars  and  Gilts 

Twenty-five  early  spring'  boars  and  twenty- 
five  gilts.  Sired  by  I  Am  King  of  Wonder 
and  Watt's  King. 

WM.  WATT  &  SON    -    GREEN  CITY,  MO. 


GREENWOOD  FARM  POLANDS 

Bred  gilts  for  sale.  The  very  best  of  big- 
type  breeding,  sired  by  my  900-pound  boar. 
Price.  $30  each.  Send  check  with  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

M.  F.  RICKERT      -      SEWARD,  KANSAS 


IOWA  KING  BRED  SOW  SALE  FEB.  I 

Will  Sell  40  Head  of  Tops.    Am  offering 
now  some  choice  herd  boar  prospects,  June 
and  July  pigs.     All  immune.     Send  for  cat- 
alog of  sow  sale  and  price  on  boars. 
P.  M.  ANDERSON,  LATHROP,  MISSOURI 

Lone  Cedar  Poland  China  Herd 

Good  spring  boars  by  Meyer's  Orange  and 
out  of  mature  sows,  at  farmer's  prices  for 
thirty  days;  also  fall  and  spring  gilts,  bred 
or  open.  Weanling  pigs  cheap.  All  immune. 
A.  A.  MEYER       -       McLOUTH,  KANSAS 

DEMXNG  RANCH  POLANDS 

Twenty  strictly  high  class  boars,  bred  the 
same  as  our  grand  champion  sow  and  other 
prize  winners.  They  are  herd  headers.  Also 
gilts  and  bred  sows  and  150  fall  pigs.  All 
immune. 

THE  DEMTNG  RANCH 
H.  O.  Shelden,  Herdsman      Oswego,  Kansas 


EUREKA  POLANDS  AND  DUROCS 
April  boars,  fancy  individuals.     Priced  for 
quick  sale.     Sires,  Lafollette's  Last,  Bader's 
Golden   Model   2d,    McWonder   and   Big  Ex 
Wonder. 

W.  H.  SALES         -         SIMPSON,  KANSAS 

PIONEER  HERD  POLAND  CHINAS 
Twenty-five  choice  spring:  boars  sired  by 
the  half  ton  A  Wonderful  King,  the  first 
prize  aged  boar  at  Topeka  fair  and  first  and 
grand  champion  at  Kansas  State  Fair  at 
Hutchinson,  1916.  Write  for  prices.  . 
F.  OLIVIER  &  SONS.  DANVILLE,  KANSAS 


LANGFORD'S  SPOTTED  POLANDS 
Boars  —  Serviceable    age,     guaranteed  to 
please.     Breeding  stock,  both  sexes. 
T.  T.  LANGFORD  &  SONS,  Jamesport,  Mo. 


ARKELL'S  BIG  POLANDS 

April  and  March  bred  gilts  by  Longfellow 
Again  and  Chief  Big  Bone,  weight  225  to 
275  pounds.  They  are  bred  to  Arkell's  Big 
Timm.  Also  a  few  bred  sows.  Priced  right. 
JAS.  ARKELL,  JUNCTION  CITY,  KANSAS 

OLD  ORIGINAL  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

Stock  of  all  ages,  sired  by  seven  of  the 
very  best  boars  of  the  East  and  West. 
Priced  right.     Write  your  wants  to  the 

CEDAR  ROW  STOCK  FARM 
A.  S.  Alexander,  Prop.         Burlington,  Kansas 


Size  and  Quality  Poland* 

Poland  China  boars  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale.  I  have  six  gilts  bred  to  farrow  in 
March  that  weigh  275  pounds  each.  Price, 
$35  each.  Four  boars  of  same  weight,  $25 
each.  Lot  of  summer  and  fall  pigs,  $15 
and  $10  each,  the  big  kind.  _ 
OTTO  PLAGAMANN,  EUREKA,  MISSOURI 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


GEO.  W.  ELA'S  HALCYON  HERD 

Registered,    immuned   Hampshire   boars  for 
sale.     Valley  .  Falls,  Kansas.   


ATTEBERRY'S  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


Bred  sows,  $25  to  $39  each. 

July  gilts  and  boars,  $10 
each  for  30  days.  Choice 
individuals.  ATTEBERRY 
&  SONS,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


P.  W.  Enns,  of  Newton,  Kansas,  owns  one 
of  the  good  Holstein  herds  in  this  state. 
It  is  made  up  of  individuals  backed  by  a 
long  line  of  producers  and  is  noted  for  its 
choice  lot  of  A.  R.  O.  dams.  A  feature  of 
this  herd  at  present  is  the  outstanding  lot 
of  young  stock,  including  a  number  of 
young  bulls  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


FARM  AND  HERD. 


Copla  Hengerveldt  2d's  Buttercup,  a  Hol- 
stein cow  that  broke  four  world  records  in 
advanced  registry  work  as  a  heifer,  is 
lately  reported  dead  from  acute  indigestion, 
just  as  she  was  about  to  be  tested  for  a 
lull  age  record.  This,  as  well  as  being  a 
loss  to  her  owners,  Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
of  Lacona,  N.  T.,  is  a  disappointment  to 
H.  B.  Cowles  of  Topeka,  who  some  years 
ago  picked  a  son  of  hers  to  head  his  Brae- 
burn  herd.  Her  week's  record  of  21.55 
pounds  of  butter  as  a  junior  two-year-old, 
corresponds  on  the  Advanced  Registry  scale 
to  a  full  age  record  of  33.51  pounds,  and 
her  year's  record  of  849.93  pounds  for  the 
same  lactation,  corresponds  to  a  full  age 
record  of  1,446  pounds,  a  record  as  yet 
passed  by  only  two  or  three  cows.  Mr. 
Cowles  selected  her  son,  Walker  Copla 
Champion,  partly  because  he  furnished  the 
blood  lines  wanted,  and  partly  because  the 
dam  looked  to  him  as  though  she  had  it  in 
her  to  make  that  sort  of  records.  They 
won't  be  made  now;  but  that  does  not  take 
anything  from  the  bull  that  was  in  him 
before. 


,  B.  Wallace.  of  Bunceton.  Mo.,  is 
claiming  February  7  for  a  br«ri  sow  sale.  On 
this  date  forty  large  fall  yearling  gilts  and 
twenty  tried  sows  will  be  sold.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  offering  will  be  bred  to  the 
great  boar,  King  Joe,  that  Mr.  Wallace  paid 
$1,250  cash  for.  Others  will  be  bred  to 
Model  Big  Bone,  a  splendid  yearling.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  most  Poland  China 
breeders  that  King  Joe  sired  the  first  under 
a  year  and  junior  champion  at  the  swine 
show  at  Omaha.  A  number  of  the  gilts 
that  go  in  the  sale  are  by  such  boars  as 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  A  Monarch,  Grand 
Mammoth  and  Big  Wonder.  A  few  of  the 
sows  are  sired  by  Big  Orange,  A  Monarch 
and  Grand  Mammoth. 


W.  R.  Huston,  Americus,  Kansas,  one  of 
the  live  boosters  for  pure-bred  stock,  re- 
ports his  Duroc  herd  doing  well.  Mr.  Hus- 
ton has  built  up  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
Durocs  in  the  state.  He  has  the  best  of 
breeding  and  has  developed  a  type  that 
matures  early  and  are  very  profitable  feed- 
ers. The  great  herd  boars.  Gold  Medal 
176231  and  Long  Wonder  2d  168335,  that 
have  been  in  use  In  this  herd,  are  among 
the  great  sires  of  the  breed.  A  feature  of 
the  herd  at  this  time  is  the  choice  lot  of 
young  stock.  Mr.  Huston  also  has  one  of 
the  finest  flocks  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  chickens  in  the  state. 


C.  H.  Wempe,  of  Seneca,  Kansas,  is  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  pure-bred 
draft  horses  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Wempe  has 
very  fine  herds  of  both  Percherons  and 
Clydesdales.  Both  herds  are  headed  by 
stallions  that  are  among  the  best  in  the 
Southwest.  During  the  past  eight  years, 
breeding  stock  from  the  Wempe  farm  has 
gone  to  herds  and  breeding  stables  in  ten 
states.  Features  of  the  herds  at  this  time 
are  the  choice  lot  of  brood  mares  and 
youngsters,  and  ten  of  the  eighteen  mares 
in  the  Percheron  herd  will  bring  spring 
colts. 


Spotted  Poland  China  breeders  throughout 
the  corn  belt  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
H.  L.  Faulkner,  of  Jamesport,  Mo.,  will  on 
February  14,  1917,  sell  a  choice  draft  of 
sixty  head  of  big  spotted  tried  sows  and 
yearlings,  bred  for  February,  March  and 
April  farrow  to  the  great  boars  in  service 
in  his  herd.  Mr.  Faulkner  owns  the  biggest 
herd  of  old  original  big-boned  Spotted 
Polands  in  existence.  His  herd  has  supplied 
the  foundation  stock  for  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  herds  of  that  popular  treed  now  in 
various  states;  His  bred  sow  sales  are  al- 
ways the  leading  event  of  tne  sale  season 
and  never  fails  to  draw  breeders  from  a 
large  number  of  states. 


for  washing  -without  disturbing  the 
spindle  this  year.    This  new  advan- 
tage places  our  Economy  Kings 
Cream  Separator  still  farther  in  the  2 
lead.    See  our  big  General  Catalog 
for  prices. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 


Please  Mention  Kansas  Farmer 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 


Wichita  Holstein  Herd 

High    grade    and    registered    cows,  some 
hc-lfers    and    heifer    calves    at  reasonable 
prices.    Bull  calves  at  $10  and  up. 
Wichita  Holstein  Herd,  R.  4,  Wichita,  Kan. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

We  want  to  cut  down  our  herd.  Will  sell 
ten  or  twelve  choice  cows,  most  of  them 
young,  also  a  few  heifers. 

M.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.      -      CAMERON.  MO. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Holstein,,  cows,  springers  or  bred  heifers. 
Very  large,  good  markings,  out  of  best  milk- 
ing strains,  bred  to  pure-bred  bulls  of  the 
very  best  blood.  Special  prices  on  carload 
lots.    J.  C.  ROBISON.  TOWANDA,  KANSAS 

CORYDALE  FARM  HERD 

Offers  for  sale  four  bull  calves  two  to  four 
months,  sired  by  Jewel  Paul  Butter  Boy 
94245.  These  calves  are  all  nicely  marked 
and  from  good  milkers. 

L.  F.  CORY  &  SON,  BELLEVILLE,  KAN. 

Butter  Bred  Holsteins 

Buy  your  next  bull  calf  from  a  herd  that 

won  the  butter  test  over  all  breeds. 
J.  P.  MAST      -      -      SCRANTON,  KANSAS 

The  Cedar  Lane  Holstein  Herd 

We   are  now   offering  some  exceptionally 
good  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  at  very  attrac- 
tive prices.     These  calves  are  sired   by  our 
29.4-pound  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
T.  M.  EWTNG,  INDEPENDENCE,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins.  High 
grade  heifer  calves  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
$20,  delivered.  We  can  supply  you  with 
anything  in  Holsteins. 

^CLOVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN  FARM 
Whitewater  ...  Wisconsin 

BONNIE  BRAE  HOLSTEINS 

To  close  out  my  grade  heifers,  I  will  make 
a  special  price  on  sixteen  head  of  2  to  2>£- 
year-olds,  fresh  now  and  coming  fresh. 
Would  like  to  sell  all  together.  Also  have 
registered  bulls  from  calves  to  5  months  old. 
IRA   ROMIG       -       -       TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

GOLDEN  BELT  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Herd  headed  by  Sir  Korndyke  Bess  Hello 
No.  165946,  the  long  distance  sire.  His  dam, 
grand  dam  and  dam's  two  sisters  average 
better  than  1,200  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
Young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale. 
W.  E.  BENTLEY,  MANHATTAN,  KANSAS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Out  of  A.   R.    O.   dams.     Three,   six  and 
eight  months  old.     Priced  reasonable. 
P.  W.  ENNS      -      -      NEWTON,  KANSAS 

HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  beau- 
tifully marked,  15-16ths  pure,  $20  each. 
Write  us.   Fernwood  Farm,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


BRAEBURN  HOLSTEINS 

John  Walker  DeKol,  14  months,  $150.  His 
sire  had  a  world  record  dam  and  sire's  dam; 
has    30-pound     sisters;     has    a  junior-two 
daughter  with  342-14.05  in  midsummer. 
H.  B.  Cowles,  608  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


REGIER'S  HOLSTEINS 

Holstein-Frieslan  A.  R.  O.  bulls  ready  for 
service.  World's  record  blood  flows  in  their 
veins. 

G.  REGIER  &  SONS,  WHITEWATER,  KAN. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES — Ten  hetfera   ana  two  "bulli. 

15-16ths  pure,  beautifully  marked.  5  weeks  old.  from 
heavy  milkers.  $20  each,  crated  for  shipment  any- 
where.   Write  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  Whitewater.  Wl«. 


Breeders'  Directory 

ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Geo.  A.  Deitrich,  Carbondal  ,  Kan. 
D.  J.  White,  Clemen\  ,  Kan. 
SHORTHORNS. 
C.  H.  White,  Burlington,  Kan. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 
Mahlon  Groenmiller,  Pomona,  Kansas. 

HOLSTEINS. 
C.  B.  Bean,  Garnett.  Kansas. 

DORSET-HORN  SHEEP. 
H.  C.  LaTourette,  Route  2,  Oberlln,  Kan. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 
J.  B.  Porter  &  Son,  Mayetta,  Kan. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  ^HESTERS 


O.  I.  C.  Serviceable  Boars— Yearlings  sows 
and  gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Summer 
and  fall  pigs.    G.  P.  Andrews,  Dansvllle,  Mich. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE  MENTION  KANSAS  FARMER 


FAULKNER'S  FAMOUS  SPOTTED  POLANDS 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORK  HOG. 

ANNUAL  BROOD  SOW  SALE.  WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  14, 1917 

Sixty  big  spotted  tried  sows  and  yearlings  bred  for  February,  March  and  April  farrow.    You  know 

the  kind.    Catalog  tells  all.  .  Ask -for  it.  Address  

H.  L.  FAULKNER,  BOX  K,  JAMESPORT,  MISSOURI 


Put  The  Chang  ^  In  Your  Pock* 

Kansas  Farmer  Has  Arranged  Big  Savings  for  Y< 


For  a  limited  time  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
an  assortment  of  the  greatest  money-saving 
clubs  ever  put  before  the  public,  all  high  class 
literature,  no  trash.  Look  them  over,  pick 
out  a  club  of  your  favorites,  and  order  today. 


CLUB  NO.  1 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal  .  .  .50  V 
Home  Life  35j 


ALL  UN E  YEAR, 
ONLY 

$1.00 

YOU  SAVE  85c. 


CLUB  NO.  2 


 $1.00}  A,,0$niYoo0n,y 

Ladies'  World   1.00J  YOU  SAVE  $1.00 


Kansas  Farmer 


CLUB  NO.  3 


Kansas  Farmer 


All  One  Year.  Only 

Every  Week   1.00  J   Y0USAVE  $1.00 


.$1.00] 


CLUB  NO.  4 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

Ladies'  World   1.00  [ 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50J 

CLUB  NO.  5 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Home  Life  25  [ 

Today's  Magazine  50 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free 

CLUB  NO.  6 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

Ladies'  World   1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. .  .  .50 

Today's  Magazine  50 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.00 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  $1.50 


BIG  SPECIAL  NO.  100 


Kansas  Farmer  .  .  .   $1.00] 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Today's  Magazine  50 

McCalPs  Magazine  50 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Free 
One  McCall's  Pattern  Free 


ALL  ONE  YEAR, 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


How  to  Select  Your 
Free  McCall 
Pattern 

Every  person  who  ac- 
cepts one  of  our  offers 
including  McCaII*s  Maga- 
zine, may  choose  from 
her  first  copy  of  McCall's 
any  one  15c  McCall  Dres3 
Pattern  Free,  by  sending 
a  2-cent  stamp  with  re- 
quest direct  to  the  McCall 
Company,  New  York. 


The  Ladies  World 


September  isie 


Owing  to  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing price  of  white  paper, 
several  magazine  publishers 
have  notified  us  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  raise 
their  clubbing  price  within 
the  next  thirty  days.  Our 
advice  to  you  is,  ACT  NOW. 

CUT  ALONG  LINE  AND  MAIL  QUICK. 


This  offer  is  open  to  every  one.  If  yoi 
already  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  of  \ 
publications,  your  subscription  will  be 
tended  one  year.  What  is  nicer  for  a  Ch 
mas  present  than  a  club  of  good  magazi 


CLUB  NO.  7 

Kansas  Farmer  $1,001 

People's  Home  Journal. .  .  .50] 
Metropolitan  Magazine  .  .  1.50J 

CLUB  NO.  8 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Today's  Magazine  E 

One  May  Manton  Pattern  Fre. 

CLUB  NO.  9 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Housewife  50 

Ladies'  World-   1.00J 

CLUB  NO.  10 


.00] 


ALL  ONE  YEA 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  $. 


ALL  ONE  YEAl. 


ALL  ONE  YEAR, 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  91.50 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 

ONLY 


Kansas  Farmer  

People's  Home  Journal. . .    .50|  $1.00 
Poultry  Success  50J  You  save  ji.oo 


CLUB  NO.  11 


All  One  Year.  Only 

$1  15 

Modern  Priscilla   1.00  (  you  save  85c. 


Kansas  Farmer 


$1.00 


CLUB  NO.  12 

Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

Farm  &  Home  Mechanics .  .25 
Home  Friend  Magazine.  .  .25 
Fruit  Grower   1.00 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.25 

YOU  SAVE  $1.25 


ANOTHER  SPECIAL,  NO.  101 


Kansas  Farmer  $1.00 

People's  Home  Journal. . .  .50 

Every  Week   1.00} 

Today's  Magazine  ^    .50 1 

One  May  Manton  Pattern -FreeJ 


ALL  ONE  YEAR. 
ONLY 

$1.50 

YOU  SAVE  S/.50 


How  to  Select  Your 
Free  May  Manton 
Pattern 

Every  -woman  who  sub- 
scribes for  Today's  either 
alone  or  in  a  club,  may 
select  any  one  May  Man- 
ton  Dress  Pattern  Free, 
either  at  the  time  she 
subscribes  or  within  the 
next  90  days,  by  sending 
her  request  direct  to 
Today's  Magazine,  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 


Send  This 
Coupon  To-Day 


Don't  Delay 


Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 

I  accept  your  BIG  MAGAZINE  OFFER  NO  

and  enclose  remittance  of  $  

Name  :  

Address   


Save  Money 
Act  On  This  Offer 


Do  It  Now 


UNIVER9ITY  OF  I LLINOI9-URBANA 


3  0112  045829733 


